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outer  world.  By  a  curious  sequence  of  circumstances 
he  practically  duplicated  his  Chinese  record  in  Russia. 
His  more  recent  career  has  emphasized  his  prestige  in 
both  China  and  Russia.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  in  either  of  these  countries  the  magic  of  his  name 
supplemented  by  resources  and  powers  he  might  bring 
into  operation  would  be  sufficient  to  stay  the  tides  of 
anarchy  which  threaten  a  destruction  unparalleled  in 
human  history. 

Noting  these  more  or  less  vague  calls  upon  Mr. 
Hoover,  a  Washington  correspondent  remarks  that 
"there  is  hardly  a  colossal  job  anywhere  on  God's  foot- 
stool that  sooner  or  later  does  not  yearn  for  the  master 
hand  of  Herbert  Hoover."  All  of  which  goes  to  demon- 
strate that  master  hands  are  rare  at  all  times,  and  never 
more  rare  than  in  the  present  era.  The  world  has  in 
abundance  men  of  talent,  men  of  energy,  men  of  force, 
men  of  initiative,  men  of  character.  But  now  as  always 
the  combination  of  powers  that  make  for  leadership  in 
the  largest  measure  are  so  rare  as  usually  to  be  non- 
existent. We  question  the  qualification  of  any  man  to 
do  for  China  and  Russia  what  needs  to  be  done  for 
their  salvation.  It  is  from  within  rather  than  from 
without  that  regeneration  must  come.  As  Rome  found 
her  Csesar,  as  France  found  her  Napoleon,  and  as 
America  found  her  Washington,  so  much  China  and 
Russia  find  the  personalities  who  symbolize  their  funda- 
mental ideas  and  aspirations  and  become  by  mastery  of 
innate  forces  the  masters  of  circumstance. 


Hoover. 

Philadelphia  is  planning  a  great  exposition  in  cele- 
bration of  the  sesqui-centennial — in  plain  English,  the 
one  hundred-and-fiftieth — anniversary  of  American  in- 
dependence. The  project  has  gotten  to  a  point  where 
Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  has  been  asked  to  assume  the 
general  directorship.  The  enterprise  is  projected  upon 
a  scale  designed  to  outclass  all  preceding  efforts  in  the 
exposition  line,  not  so  much  in  physical  magnitude  as 
in  detailed  excellence.  Mr.  Hoover  has  not  yet  either 
accepted  or  declined,  but  the  general  opinion  at  Wash- 
ington is  that  he  will  remain  in  his  present  post.  It 
has  not  been  his  way  to  leave  any  task  half  done;  and 
there  is,  in  his  proposals  for  development  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  a  vast  work  yet  to  be  achieved. 
More  interesting  in  themselves,  as  relating  to  Mr. 
Hoover,  are  projects  looking  to  the  rejuvenation  of 
Russia  and  the  reorganization  of  China.  These  two 
countries,  each  with  a  vast  population  and  with  enor- 
mous potentialities,  are  in  chaos.  There  are  those  who 
despair  of  any  wholesome  outcome  in  either  case  unless 
•  there  shall  be  brought  to  bear  outside  resources  and 
outside  leadership.  It  is  suggested  that  Mr.  Hoover  is 
the  one  man  qualified  by  ability,  repute',  and  experience 
to  represent  the  Western  world  in  a  systematic  effort  to 
establish  orderly  government  in  either  or  both  of  these 
distracted  countries.  Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Hoover 
achieved  a  great  engineering  and  administrative  success 
in  China — a  success  so  striking  as  to  establish  a  repu- 
tation in  that  country  unmatched  by  any  other  in  the 


The  United  States  Senate. 
The  elements  were  a  good  deal  mixed  in  Boies  Pen- 
rose. He  was  a  man  of  large  brain,  of  solid  acquire- 
ments, of  intense  vital  energies,  and  of  very  excep- 
tional gifts  of  foresight  and  resolution.  He  had  the 
background  of  a  fine  family  connection,  and  in  his 
youth  the  advantages  of  careful  breeding  and  social 
experience.  Something  of  dignity  he  gained  from  the 
fact  that  his  three  brothers,  while  their  names  ap- 
peared less  often  than  his  own  in  newspaper  headlines, 
were  not  less  able  and  distinguished  than  himself. 
Choosing  politics  as  a  career,  Penrose  lost  something 
on  moral  account.  In  a  business  sense  he  was  strictly 
honest,  but  when  it  came  to  politics  he  was  less  scrupu- 
lous. Whatever  was  essential  to  success — and  the 
whole  world  knows  how  success  in  Pennsylvania  has 
been  gained  for  many  years — Penrose  practiced  with 
scant  regard  for  the  moralities.  He  viewed  politics  as 
a  game,  and  he  played  it  unrestrained,  without  qualms 
of  any  sort.  He  played  to  win,  and  he  did  win 
because  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  game  a  vision 
and  an  energy  that  outmatched  all  rivalry.  As  a 
senator  of  the  United  States  he  was  first  a  poli- 
tician, but  incidentally  he  was  a  profound  states- 
man. No  man  in  the  Senate  since  the  retirement 
of  Spooner  and  Root  has  equaled  Penrose  in  judg- 
ment, in  personal  force,  in  the  combination  of  powers 
that  make  for  domination.  If  not  always  on  the  right 
side  of  things,  he  was  as  nearly  right  as  a  man  who 
puts  political  calculation  before  every  other  considera- 
tion can  ever  be.  Taken  by  and  large  Penrose  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  the  most  effective  figure  in  the 
senatorial  group.  His  name  stands  associated  with  the 
soundest  proposals  that  have  come  before  that  body. 
He  has  been  a  powerful  opponent  of  many  vicious  legis- 
lative proposals.  Yet  so  regardless  was  he  of  certain 
conventional  sensibilities  that  in  reecnt  years  he  has 
been  something  of  a  burden  to  his  party.  Pretty  much 
always  right  in  relation  to  matters  of  legislation, 
amazingly  wise — albeit  a  bit  sinister — in  his  political 
philosophy,  his  methods  of  procedure  were  so  abrupt,  so 
arbitrary,  so  lacking  the  grace  of  conciliation,  as  to 
weaken  the  effect  of  his  efforts  and  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere of  distrust  and  discredit.  Those  who  have 
admired  Mr.  Penrose  in  very  many  respects — the  Argo- 
naut among  them — have  often  had  occasion  to  grieve 


that  his  great  abilities  were  not  sustained  by  a  larger 
measure  of  conventional  discretion.  He  achieved  much, 
but  he  might  have  achieved  vastly  more  if,  in  addition 
to  his  extraordinary  intellectual  powers,  there  had  been 
added  the  powers  that  lie  in  finely  poised  moral  re- 
straint.   . 

The  methods  by  which  Penrose  gained  and  sustained 
his  prestige  in  Pennsylvania  politics — and  to  a  degree  in 
the  wider  sphere  of  national  politics — have  gone  out  of 
fashion.  Penrose  was  the  last  of  the  all-powerful  state 
"bosses."  No  other  man  now  holds  the  political  forces 
of  a  great  state  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Nowhere 
now  would  it  be  possible  for  any  man  to  establish  him- 
self in  the  kind  of  authority  that  Penrose  had  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Even  in  Pennsylvania  no  riew  man  may  now 
attain  the  powers  that  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
were  won  by  old  Simon  Cameron  and  which  have  de- 
scended from  one  "boss"  to  another  until  now.  Pen- 
rose was  the  last  as  he  was  the  strongest  of  them  all. 
So  much  has  been  said — and  for  the  most  part  truly 
said — in  condemnation  of  the  "boss"  system  of  politics 
that  the  newer  generation  has  been  led  to  regard  it  as 
a  historic  nightmare  of  political  depravity.  The  in- 
dictment is  too  broad.  Something  may  be  said  for  a 
system  that  worked  out  a  fairly  efficient  administratioB 
of  public  affairs  and  at  a  cost  to  taxpayers  far  below 
present  standards  of  public  expenditure.  The  vice  of 
the  system  was  in  the  fact  that  it  was  in  principle 
directly  antagonistic  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
American  system.  It  was  destructive  of  that  personal 
attitude  towards  public  affairs  that  is  the  moral  obliga- 
tion of  every  citizen  if  the  common  standards-  of 
liberty,  with  government  of  the  people  by  the  people, 
are  to  be  sustained.  Those  who  sought  to  justify  the 
"boss"  system — and  there  are  those  who  still  regard  it 
as  the  best  of  practical  political  methods — make  the 
moral  mistake  of  valuating  efficiency  above  liberty. 


The  death  of  Penrose  leaves  Lodge  of  Massachusetts 
as  the  outstanding  member  of  the  majority  group. 
Lodge  has  nominally  held  the  post  of  party  leader 
since  the  Republicans  resumed  control  of  the  Senate. 
But  the  leadership,  so  far  as  there  has  been  any,  has 
been  that  of  Penrose,  based  upon  a  dominating  men- 
tality and  sheer  weight  of  personal  force.  While 
Lodge  is  not  a  man  to  be  taken  lightly,  it  is  further 
true  that  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  taken  in  the  full  measure 
of  his  pretensions.  More  may  be  said  of  him  on  the 
score  of  his  traditional  background  rather  than  of  his 
native  powers.  His  is  a  case  in  which  inherited  position 
and  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  out-balance  the  native 
quality  of  the  man.  In  his  personal  character  he 
illustrates  that  particular  quality  of  the  New  Englander 
which  somehow  contrives  to  win  admiration  even  as  it 
repels  affection.  There  is  in  the  man  a  lack  of  tem- 
peramental warmth;  and  by  the  same  token  there  is 
not  in  him  enough  of  intellectual  weight  to  compensate 
for  the  deficiency.  Nobody  ever  had  for  Lodge  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  Roosevelt  for  Penrose — "a 
sneaking  regard  for  the  old  ruffian."  Lodge  is  no 
ruffian,  nor  has  he  the  basis  for  winning  a  sneaking  or 
any  other  species  of  warm  feeling.  As  majority  leader 
during  the  past  several  months  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
winning  a  loyal  following.  The  rise  of  the  agricultural 
bloc,  with  the  action  of  many  majority  members  in  the 
matter  of  legislation  relative  to  the  tariff  and  to  taxa- 
tion, go  to  illustrate  Lodge's  failure  to  hold  men,  even 
to  accepted  obligations.  The  short  of  it  all  is  that  Mr. 
Lodge,  while  a  man  of  many  merits,  lacks  the  powers 
that  are  essential  in  a  highly  influential  senatorial 
figure.  

In  many  ways  the  most  portentous  figure  in  the 
Senate  today  is  Smoot  of  Utah.  In  the  man  there 
is  something  of  Lincolnian  suggestion;  and  if  he  is 
without  the  spiritual  quality  that  distinguished  Lincoln 
above   all   men   in   his  day   or  of  any  dav   in   Ameri- 
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can  politics,  he  has  what  Lincoln  lacked — a  highly 
instructed  and  a  definitelj'  trained  mind.  He  has, 
too,  the  powers  that  depend  upon  a  sound  under- 
standing exercised  in  systematic  industry.  No  member 
of  the  Senate  works  harder  than  Smoot.  None  brings 
to  whatever  subject  to  which  his  attention  is  addressed 
a  more  definite  intelUgence  or  a  more  open  mind. 
Smoot  is  ver)'  definitely  a  partisan,  but  it  is  not  in 
partisan  spirit  that  he  goes  about  the  work  of 
legislation.  He  is  a  thinker  and  at  the  same  time  he 
is  what  may  be  called  an  actionist.  He  knows  how  to 
transmute  abstract  thinking  into  the  concrete  of  legis- 
lative projects.  He  has  the  ability  to  set  forth  his 
views  impressively.  He  has  the  personal  qualities 
that  command  cooperation  and  loyait)'.  On  the  whole 
Mr.  Smoot,  we  believe,  is  in  his  combination  of  quali- 
ties and  powers  the  most  effective  figure  in  the  Senate. 
He  came  to  tlie  Senate  under  the  cloud  that  attached, 
and  to  some  extent  still  attaches,  to  the  "twin  relic  of 
barbarism''  that  still  lurks  in  the  back  counties  of  Utah. 
He  had,  or  was  reported  to  have,  three  wives — and  the 
fact,  if  it  was  a  fact,  told  strongly  against  him  in  his 
earlier  career.  Now  that  phase  of  his  background 
seems  so  nearly  forgotten  that  it  is  rarely  mentioned. 
He  has  won  his  place  in  the  Senate,  and  a  high  repute 
with  the  countr)-,  bj'  exercise  of  qualities  of  industry^ 
lo}"alt)'  to  principle,  faithfulness  to  personal  and  part}' 
obligations,  and  in  the  modest  play  of  social  qualities 
that  command  consideration  and  respect  among  men. 


On  the  purely  intellectual  side  of  things  Borah  of 
Idaho  is  probably  the  strongest  figure  in  the  Senate. 
His  mind  is  both  keen  and  powerful.  He  has  excep- 
tional capabilities  of  address,  he  has  courage,  and  he 
has  industry.  The  country  is  vastly  indebted  to  him 
for  his  timely  protest  against  the  Wilsonian  league  of 
nations;  and  to  him  as  much  as  to  any  other  man, 
unless  it  be  President  Harding  himself,  is  due  the 
movement  that  brought  about  the  pending  Washington 
Conference.  The  fatal  defect  of  ilr.  Borah's  senatorial 
character  is  his  lack  of  the  cooperative  spirit.  In  the 
argot  of  his  own  dear  Idaho,  he  is  very  much  of  an 
"off-ox."  His  bias  is  that  of  opposition.  His  in- 
stinctive attitude  towards  pretty  much  every  proposal 
. __Js-fietcely  on  the  negative  side.  Fierceness  is  his  habit; 
and  it  is  due  to  him  to  add  that  fearlessness  is  likewise 
his  habit.  He  is  never  to  be  led  blindly;  nor  may  he 
ever  be  driven.  On  the  score  of  sheer  intellectuality' 
Borah  ought  to  be  a  leader  in  the  Senate.  He  is  heard  j 
with  attention  whenever  he  speaks,  for  he  always 
speaks  well ;  and  there  is  in  his  utterances  the  force  of 
personal  conviction.  But  he  is  not  destined  to  a  larger 
place  than  he  now  holds ;  indeed  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
will  again  attain  the  height  of  personal  prestige  illus- 
trated in  his  work  with  respect  to  the  league  of  nations. 
His  status  in  the  Senate  and  outside  of  it  as  a  can- 
tankerous irreconcilable  has  become  so  fixed  that,  it  is 
not  likel)-  that  he  will  ever  be  able  to  change  it.  Noth- 
ing short  of  a  great  crisis,  powerful  enough  in  its  moral 
appeal  to  win  him  over  to  the  constructive  attitude  of 
mind,  could  ser\'e  to  reestablish  him  in  the  considera- 
tion of  many  who  once  looked  upon  him  as  a  pros- 
pective President.  

Taken  by  and  large  the  Senate  has  distinctly  de- 
teriorated in  recent  years.  Today  there  is  not  among 
its  members  anybody  who  measures  up  to  the  standards 
of  the  period  when  senators  were  chosen  b}'  legislative  i 
election.  If  under  the  old  rule  many  unqualified 
men  came  to  the  Senate,  there  also  came  many  strong 
personalities.  Under  the  system  of  popular  election 
choice  almost  invariably  falls,  not  upon  the  strong 
man,  but  upon  some  man  of  the  conciliator}'  tv'pe.  It 
is  the  professional  "glad-hander,"  the  man  who  is  so 
weak  at  the  point  of  conviction  and  courage  as  to  be 
all  things  to  all  men,  who  wins  by  popular  vote.  Tht 
modem  primar}'  system  is  another  cause  of  weakness 
in  senatorial  membership.  Few  men  or  none  at  all  of 
the  old  senatorial  type  are  willing  to  go  forth,  cap  in 
hand,  to  seek  the  office  or  to  take  on  the  labors  of  two 
protracted  and  onerous  campaigns.  The  tendency  is 
away  from  the  old  standards  of  individual  strength. 
More  and  more,  preferment  falls  to  self-seekers  of 
"smooth"  temperament  and  habit.  It  will  be  long  be- 
fore we  see  a  new  race  of  Websters,  Clays,  Blaines, 
Spooners,  and  Roots.  There  has  come  a  day  of  the 
relatively  sm-.ll  man  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 


The  Issue  of  Ireland. 

.^'5  v.e  w   ite  on  \\'ednesdav  the  Dail  Eireann  after  a 


recess  of  several  days  is  again  considering  the  proposed 
Irish  settlement.  Indications  are  favorable  for  its  ac- 
ceptance, despite  the  protests  of  De  Valera  and  his 
associated  corps  of  professional  agitators.  Griffith, 
head  of  the  Sinn  Fein,  is  for  it,  as  are  other  leaders  of 
the  Sinn  Fein  Association.  The  Pope  has  given  it  a 
mild  form  of  blessing  and  the  local  clergy  are  largely 
enlisted  in  its  behalf.  It  w-ill  probably  go  through, 
though  there  is  little  prospect  that  it  will  put  a  stop  to 
the  old  contentions.  It  will  be  accepted,  not  as  a 
finality,  but  as  a  step  toward  the  complete  independence 
which  remains  in  many  minds  as  a  cherished  ideal. 
Although  it  will  not  make  for  definite  peace,  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  help  the  situation  by  minimizing  griev- 
ances, real  or  imaginar}-.  Ireland  as  a  free  dominion 
will  hardly  make  efifective  appeal  to  sentiment  or  to 
passion.  It  is  now  pretty  definitely  understood  that 
Ulster  will  not  come  in;  and  here  again  trouble  is 
hkely  to  arise.  Two  of  the  coimties  of  Ulster  are  pre- 
dominantly Catholic.  They  will  wish  to  enter  the 
new  dominion,  but  their  associates  of  Ulster  will  not 
wiUingly  consent  to  their  being  lopped  off.  Obviously 
— even  though  the  Dail  Eireann  may  accept  the  do- 
minion settlement — the  end  of  the  Irish  problem  is  not 
yet.  , 

The  Conference. 

There  are  indications  of  weariness  both  inside  and 
outside  the  Conference  hall.  Under  the  strain  of  minor 
considerations  the  "pep"  with  which  the  Conference 
started  has  to  a  considerable  degree  evaporated.  Some 
of  the  commissioners  have  gone  home ;  all  would  like 
to  go.  Technical  experts  and  official  advisers  with 
nothing  to  do  are  finding  time  hea\'}'  on  their  hands. 
Even  the  attendant  journalists,  presumed  to  be  proof 
against  etiiiui,  find  it  difficult  to  flog  up  their  jaded 
spirits.  It  is  dearly  time  when  President  Harding  and 
Secretary  Hughes  should  recall  their  own  warning  at 
the  beginning  and  not  attempt  too  much. 

Achievements  to  date  have  been  beyond  what  any- 
body had  reason  to  expect  They  involve  nullification 
of  the  ruinous  competitive  race  in  naval  armaments, 
parit}'  of  the  American  and  British  naval  armaments, 
nullification  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance,  protection 
of  China  against  external  aggression,  drafting  of  the 
Four-Power  agreement  ^vhich  (if  acccpicil  by  the 
United  States  Senate)  will  at  the  ver}'  least  assure 
respite  of  war-talk  in  the  Pacific.  These  are  great 
achievements.  In  themselves  they  are  sufficient,  not 
only  to  justf}'  the  Conference,  but  to  distinguish  it  as 
a  definite  forward  step  in  human  progress. 

Even  more  significant  than  these  concrete  achieve- 
ments are  the  "imponderables"  growing  out  of  the  meet- 
ing and  tending  to  better  permanent  international  rela- 
tions. A  new  and  better  fashion  has  been  established 
in  international  diplomacy.  The  conference  principle 
as  distinct  from  the  old  system  of  secret  deals  has  been 
established  and  made  the  rule  among  order-loving  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  overw-rought  imperialistic 
ideas  of  Japan  have  been  checked.  America  and 
Britain  have  been  brought  to  comprehend  the  wisdom 
of  sympathetic  association  and  of  cooperative  action; 
and  thereby  a  step  has  been  taken  toward  that 
unit}'  of  the  English-speaking  world  that  has  long  been 
a  cherished  ideal.  France,  if  her  statesmen  shall  upon 
sober  thought  have  the  sense  to  comprehend  it,  has 
gained  a  large  measure  of  moral  assurance  tending  to 
her  protection. 

All  this  being  so,  it  would  seem  a  good  time  to  quit — 
to  refer  to  a  future  conference  or  conferences  the  half- 
dozen  or  more  matters  that  remain  undetermined. 
There  is  danger  in  a  long-drawn-out  attempt  to  sweep 
the  table  clean — danger  that  advantages  definitely  won 
may  be  lost  in  pett}'  differences  and  in  trivial  conten- 
tions. Further  effort  concerning  matters,  and  along 
lines,  calculated  to  affect  the  nations  not  represented  in 
this  Conference  w-ould  better  be  postponed  until  they 
have  been  brought  into  the  Conference  circle.  There 
can  be  no  final  or  even  relatively  final  settlement  of  many 
things  until  Germany  and  Russia  shall  have  adjusted 
themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things,  reestablished  in- 
ternational connections  and  thereby  qualified  to  join  the 
group  about  the  Conference  table.  There  wiU  be  no 
settlement  of  many  international  issues  until  all  nations 
of  magnitude  shall  have  a  share  in  bringing  about  ad- 
justments. To  proceed  to  reorganize  the  world  while 
half  of  it  is  in  chaos  would  be  measurably  paralleling 
the  blunder  of  Versailles.  Better  now  leave  some 
j  things  undone  than  to  risk  the  raising  of  irritations 
and  contentions  tending  to  make  future  agreements  dif- 


ficult.    A  good   time   to   quit   is   when   the   quitting  is 
good. 

Senators  Borah,  Reed,  La  Follelte.  and  Watson  are 
whetting  their  snickersnees  in  preparation  for  attacking 
the  Four-Power  treaty  when  it  shall  come  before 
the  Senate  for  ratification.  They  will  attempt  tc  dupli- 
cate the  record  as  related  to  the  league  of  nations. 
But  ther^  is  no  fair  parallel  between  the  two  projects. 
The  one  bound  the  United  States  to  cooperate  in  an 
artificial  and  quixotic  project  to  the  degree  of  a  pledge 
to  provide  armed  force  to  serve  imder  alien  direction. 
The  Four-Power  treaty  merely  pledges  the  United 
States  to  confer  with  the  governments  of  Britain, 
Japan,  and  France  in  cases  where  there  may  arise  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  or  innovations  in  policy.  No  sym- 
pathy worthy  of  notice  has  been  accorded  the  Borah- 
Reed  group.  The  treaty  will  be  accepted,  and  by  a 
substantial  vote.  Incidentally,  it  is  gratifying  to  ob- 
sen'e  that  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Wilson  are  not  pro- 
posing an}'thing  in  the  way  of  organized  opposition. 
At  an  earlier  date  it  was  suggested  that  ilr.  Wilson's 
influence  would  be  exerted  against  any  treaty  coming 
out  of  the  Conference,  in  a  spirit  of  revenge  on  the 
score  of  his  own  disappointment.  There  are  no  indica- 
tions of  such  an  effort  on  his  part.  He  has  taken  no 
public  part  in  relation  to  the  pending  issue  and  appar- 
ently will  make  no  attempt  to  obstruct  Mr.  Harding's 
plans.  ^ 

Editorial  Notes. 

It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  in  what  measure  American 
charity  exercised  in  relief  of  suffering  in  Russia  tends 
to  support  the  political  regime  that  has  brought  about 
famine,  pestilence,  and  stari'ation.  It  strikes  harshly 
upon  the  sympathetic  spirit  to  learn  that  the  Soviet 
army  and  navy  total  1,595,000  men  and  that  the  plans 
of  Soviet  War  Minister  Trotzky  look  to  increasing  this 
force  and  equipping  it  for  active  operations  this  coming 
season.  It  would  seem  that  a  country  able  to  organize 
and  maintain  an  army  and  na\-}'  of  upwards  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  men  should  be  able  to  feed  its  own 
people.  One  can  but  wonder  if  in  sending' shiploads  of 
food  and  clothing  to  Russia  we  are  not  in  effect  adding 
to  the  resources  of  Lenin  and  Trotzk}'  by  permitting 
them  practically  tn  devote  to  nai  expenditure  means 
that  would  otherwise  go  to  relief  of  poverty. 


No  doubt  the  Orient  "lies  wide  open,"  as  reported  by 
the  excursionists  who  returned  last  week  from  a  tour 
along  the  east  front  of  Asia.  But  a  great  commerce 
with  the  Orient  is  not  to  be  achieved  lightly.  It  will 
take  something  more  serious  than  holiday  excursions 
to  turn  the  trick.  If  we  are  going  to  deal  extensively 
with  China,  our  manufacturers  and  merchants  must 
first  study  the  needs  of  that  countr}-.  There  must  be 
established  banking  facilities  both  at  home  and  in  the 
Orient  There  must  be  strongly  organized  and  regu- 
larly sustained  agencies  of  transportation.  The  door  of 
the  Orient  may  indeed  be  open,  but  effective  entrance 
to  it.  is  sober  business  and  is  hardly  practicable  of 
achievement  by  holiday  enthusiasm  and  journalistic 
drum-beating.  

A  headline  some  weeks  ago  asked  "Why  do  women 
love  bad  men?"  with  reference  to  the  scores  of  love 
letters  and  proposals  that  Landru  received  while  in 
prison.  French  thespians  of  the  gentle  sex  have  been 
Landru's  most  ardent  defenders,  but  women  the  world 
over  seem  to  have  been  keenly  interest  in  Landru's  mis- 
erable history.  The  various  news  ser\'ices  of  the  coun- 
tr}- say  that  they  w-ere  deluged  by  offers  to  report  the 
trial  from  amateur  women  journalists.  Landru  himself 
was  back  of  all  this.  In  addition  to  an  imcanny  knowl- 
edge of  law  he  seems  to  possess  an  uncanny  knowl- 
edge of  psychology.  Only,  unhappily  for  him,  his 
astuteness  worked  too  w-ell.  His  knowledge  has  been 
his  own  undoing.  Too  much  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing  is  the  moral  of  the  Landru  case.  An  infatuated 
French  comedieime  called  him  "the  world's  most  mag- 
nificent lover."  For  some  pecuHar  reason  known  only, 
if  at  all,  to  feminine  minds  Landru  posed  as  a  lover 
and  got  away  with  it  And  whether  all  the  world  loves 
a  lover  or  not,  all  women  seem  to  do  so.  This,  we  con- 
tend, was  Landru's  first  line  of  defense.  He  counted 
on  being  cleared  by  popular  opinion — feminine  opinion. 
And  not  being  much  of  a  man  himself,  he  did  not  fore- 
see the  outraged  decency  of  masculine  opinion.  Boom- 
erang number  one.  The  reaction  from  feminine  hys- 
teria acclaiming  Landru  as  a  misused  darling  was  in- 
stantaneous.    He  became  more  monstrous  by  his  de- 
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fense  than  by  his  crime.  The  second  boomerang  could 
have  been  foreseen  by  any  one  but  the  criminal  him- 
self. Landru.  who  it  is  said  is  familiar  with  every 
comer  of  the  law,  has  not  concealed  his  knowledge  in 
his  own  defense.  A  layman  who  is  proficient  in  crimi- 
nal defense  reveals  himself  as  a  professional  crook. 
Landru's  minute  knowledge  of  the  law  governing  his 
own  case  was  the  strongest  argument  against  him. 
The  more  subtle  his  defense,  the  more  obvious  his  need 
of  it.    In  short,  feminine  admiration  and  legal  acumen 

proved  his  nemesis.  

Jimmie  Dunphy,  whose  matrimonial  exploits  have 
made  frequent  contribution  to  the  gayety  of  life  here- 
about, recently  provided  a  new  sensation  by  taking  unto 
himself  a  third — (or  was  it  a  fourth?) — spouse.  Now 
after  something  more  than  a  week's  honeymoon  the 
lady  in  the  case,  running  true  to  form,  asks  for  annul- 
ment or  divorce  accompanied  by  the  usual  demand  for 
alimony.  Her  requirements  are  modest.  All  she  wants 
is  a  thousand  dollars  per  month  in  perpetuity.  Now 
without  cherishing  any  particular  sympathy  for  Jimmie, 
it  is  pertinent  to  remark  that  it  is  about  time  to  put  a 
crimp  in  a  practice  which  threatens  to  make  the  seeking 
of  alimony  a  profession.  What  would  be  due  to  a 
faithful  wife  rudely  bereft  of  her  rights  is  hardly  due 
the  bride  of  a  marriage  contracted  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  "hootch"  or  its  equivalent  and  lasting  only  long 
enough  for  all  parties  to  sober  up.  Under  such  circum 
stances  the  obligations  of  honorable  marriage  hardly 

apply. 

mam    

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  SUBMARINE. 


It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  the  English  statesman 
who  so  thoroughly  confounded  M.  Sarraut  a  week  ago 
in  the  Conference  debate  on  submarines  is  the  author 
of  a  "Defense  of  Philosophic  Doubt."  Like  other  skep- 
tical philosophers,  Mr.  Balfour  evidently  confines  his 
uncertainties  to  the  domain  of  metaphysics.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  one  subject  regarding  which  he  entertains 
no  manner  of  doubt,  philosophical  or  other,  and  that  is 
the  cause  of  England. 

His  defense  of  the  English  attitude  toward  the  sub- 
marine was  a  masterpiece  of  clear  exposition  and  cogent 
pleading.  It  was  more  than  that.  It  rose  at  times  to 
a  fervor  of  conviction  that  touched  on  sublimity. 
There  is,  in  fact,  an  epical  quality  in  this  Balfour,  de- 
scendant of  a  family  that  directed  the  affairs  of  Eng- 
land when  her  sea  power  began,  and  whom  we  now 
see  employing  the  last  of  his  strength  and  the  full 
power  of  a  finely  matured  intellect  to  steady  her  diplo- 
matic helm  through  perilous  seas  that  threaten  the 
wreck  of  her  argosies.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  behind  that  eloquence  lay  the  combined  intelligence 
of  able  advisers,  for  whom,  as  with  him,  the  glory  of 
England  is  an  ultimate  fact,  and  who  are  equally  de- 
voted to  its  fulfillment.  From  the  days  described  by 
Kipling,  when  the  young  adventurers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  set  forth  to  scour  the  seas  for  the  renown  of 
Gloriana  to  the  present  more  crowded  and  less  "spa- 
cious" time,  that  spirit  of  unified  patriotism  has  been 
the  enduring  source  of  England's  power. 


It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  England  will 
remain  paralyzed  by  the  emergency,  grave  as  it  is. 
When  the  life  of  a  nation  depends  on  any  accomplish- 
ment this  side  of  miracle,  the  thing  is  very  apt  to  be 
achieved.  Such  necessities  have  been  the  main  cause 
of  Britain's  long  continuance  in  the  vanguard  of  power. 
But  the  effort  involved  in  the  present  crisis  is  so  her- 
culean and  forbidding  that  one  understands  Lloyd 
George's  emotion  when  he  first  heard  of  Harding's  pro- 
posal of  a  conference  on  the  limitation  of  armament. 
For  England,  that  limitation  concerned  above  all  else 
the  problem  of  the  submarine. 


Concerning  the  Pardon  of  Debs. 

San   Francisco,   January   1,    1923. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  I  noted  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Argo- 
naut a  somewhat  labored  explanation  of  the  reason  that  moved 
the  President  to  release  Debs  from  prison.  The  reason  as- 
signed by  you  was  neither  convincing  nor  adequate.  A  whim- 
sical quirk  of  the  presidential  mind  would  hardly  be  adequate 
as  an  explanation  to  a  loyal  American,  and  certainly  from  a 
long  obser\-ation  of  Mr.  Harding's  career  I  have  found  noth- 
ing in  it  to  convince  me  that  quixotic  chivalry  is  an  amiable 
weakness  of  his  character. 

I  am  enclosing  you  two  clippings  from  the  Oregonian,  one 
of  which  gives  the  official  explanation  of  Debs'  release,  and 
the  other  will,  I  think,  throw  a  significant  sidelight  on  the 
former. 

You  will  note  that  Mr.  Daugherty,  and  not  Mr.  Harding,  is 
set  forth  as  the  moving  spirit  in  this  holiday  jail-delivery, 
and  that  it  is  laboriously  explained  that  large  numbers  of  our 
people  did  not  believe  the  law  under  which  Debs  was  con- 
victed  *'was   a  just  law." 

Will  you  now  permit  me  to  offer  an  explanation  more  evi- 
dent than  your  own,  and  certainly  less  disingenuous  than 
Mr.  Daughertj''s :  Senator  Pomerene's  term  as  senator  from 
Ohio  expires  this  year  and  Mr.  Daugherty  is  in  good  time 
currj'ing  favor  with  the  Irish  and  German  vote  of  that  com- 
monwealth. It  is  not  a  pleasant  reflection  by  any  means,  but 
it  looks  that  way.  H.  M.  Young. 

Maximilian  Harden  has  advised  the  German  govern- 
ment to  select  the  most  significant  passages  from  the 
third  volume  of  Bismarck's  memoirs  and  to  circulate 
them  among  all  classes  of  Germans — "even  those 
abroad" — in  order  to  "indicate  the  character  of  mon- 
archy, and  of  the  last  monarchy  in  particular."  This 
is  the  volume  containing  revealing  letters  from  the 
ex-Kaiser  to  Bismarck.  It  is  published  in  this  country 
by  the  Harpers  under  the  title  of  "The  Kaiser  vs.  Bis- 
marck." Speaking  of  this  volume,  Harden  said:  "He 
[Bismarck]  wrote  a  book  warning  the  nation,  whose 
majority,  however,  was  against  him  and  for  the  Kaiser. 
This  was  in  1890.  The  third  volume  of  the  book  is 
especially  important,  as  it  pictures  the  emperor  and 
gives  an  authorized  warning  from  the  empire's  creator 
against  a  dilettante  absolutist  leading  ineveitably  to 
ruin.  Never  since  the  days  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
have  prophecies  been  so  painfully  true.  The  book  un- 
fortunately comes  too  late.  In  it  is  the  tragically 
ironical  sentence,  T  hope  the  next  generation  will  reap 
the  fruit  of  royal  self-confidence.'  It  has  reaped,  and 
the  taste  is  bitter  to  the  tongue." 


A  shellfish  exists  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Costa  Rica 
from  which  a  specially  fine  purple  color  is  obtained 
and  used  for  dyeing  silk  thread.  A  report  received  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  states  the 
discovery  of  this  natural  dye  came  to  light  through  an 
inquiry  from  Guatemala,  where  some  silk  thread  im 
ported  from  Costa  Rica  commands  a  good  price.  The 
dyers,  who  apparently  are  limited  to  a  few  old  persons, 
take  the  thread  to  the  shore,  where  the  shellfish  abound, 
and  dye  there.  The  person  who  picks  up  a  shell  blows 
his  breath  upon  it,  whereupon  a  few  drops  of  greenish 
liquor  ooze  out.  This  liquor  is  collected  in  an  open 
clam  shell  or  other  small  container.  After  a  sufficient 
quantity  has  been  collected,  the  thread  is  passed 
through  it.  The  thread  soon  afterward,  on  exposure  to 
sunlight,  assumes  a  beautiful  purple  color,  which  is 
absolutely  fast.  In  ancient  days  it  is  believed  this  dye 
was  called  "Tyrian  purple,"  and  was  even  then  so  rare 
that  it  was  reserved  for  royalty. 

During  1920,  23,492  persons  in  Germany  were  con- 
victed of  profiteering. 


The  present  dispute  over  the  submarine  represents  a 
crisis  in  Britain's  destiny  that  calls  for  all  her  united 
effort,  as  well  as  for  "a  daring  pilot  in  extremity."  It 
is  hard  for  us  to  realize  the  full  gravity  of  her  position, 
or  to  believe  that  a  nation  with  citizens  of  the  temper 
the  British  still  display  can  be  in  any  real  danger  of 
decline. 

Yet  it  would  be  folly  to  minimize  the  grimness  of 
the  threat  with  which  Great  Britain  is  now  confronted. 
She  herself  is  thoroughly  aware  that  the  submarine  has 
reversed  all  the  established  canons  of  maritime  strategy 
that  the  surface  dreadnought  is  growing  obsolete,  and 
that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  most  power- 
ful of  her  fighting  ships  will  be  useful  only  in  special 
and  subordinate  contingencies  of  war.  This  fact  has 
been  emphasized  by  the  most  eminent  British  naval  au- 
thorities. Two  months  before  the  opening  of  the  great 
European  war  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott,  K.C.V.O., 
C.B.,  etc.,  prophesied  the  mastery  of  the  submarine 
over  the  battleship  in  words  of  which  the  following 
are  typical:  "If  a  battleship  is  not  safe  either  on  the 
high  seas  or  in  a  harbor,  what  is  the  use  of  a  battle- 
ship? What  we  require  is  an  enormous  fleet  of  sub- 
marines, airships,  and  aeroplanes,  and  a  few  fast 
cruisers,  provided  we  can  find  a  place  to  keep  them  in 
safety  during  war-time.  ...  In  my  opinion,  as  the 
motor  vehicle  has  driven  the  horse  from  the  road,  so 
has  the  submarine  driven  the  battleship  from  the  sea." 

The  war  itself  failed  to  confirm  this  prediction 
mainly  because  of  Germany's  disadvantage  as  regards 
bases — a  geographical  accident  which  limited  the  scope 
of  her  operations  and  greatly  increased  her  risks  above 
those  which  would  be  necessary  to  a  nation  with  a 
more  favorable  "hydrographic"  position.  For  this 
reason  and  others  of  a  special  and  local  nature  she 
was  not  able  to  increase  her  submarine  strength  as 
rapidly  as  Britain  could  replace  the  vessels  she  de- 
stroyed. Only  this  prevented  the  attempted  food  block- 
ade from  becoming  finally  effective.  The  most  in- 
genious counter  weapons  and  protections  against  the 
submarine,  the  depth  bombs,  the  "blistered"  or  armored 
merchantman,  the  hydrophone,  the  smudge,  the  mystery 
ship,  the  mine  trap  baited  with  decoy  vessels,  camou- 
flage, and  all  the  other  resources  so  efficiently  employed 
by  the  English  and  allied  fleets  proved  capable  only  of 
retarding  the  attrition.  In  the  rare  engagements  be- 
tween the  battleships  of  the  opposing  navies,  subma- 
rines caused  severe  losses,  and  practically  checkmated 
the  opponents.  The  war  also  taught  England  that  sub- 
marine could  not  fight  submarine,  since  the  hydrophone 
was  as  useful  to  the  enemy  as  to  her  own  submarines. 
And  from  all  this  emerged  the  dismal  conclusion  that 
as  soon  as  a  nation  with  well-placed  bases  began  to 
build  submarines  on  a  large  scale  the  ascendancy  of  the 
British  fleet  and  the  security  of  its  arteries  of  supply 
would  be  ended.  

The  situation  England  now  faces  is  therefore  pre- 
cisely this:  that  unless  the  submarine  tonnage  of  all 
countries  is  restricted,  she  will  be  under  the  necessity 
of  replacing  her  sea  force  with  new  weapons,  of  sup- 
planting her  merchant  marine  to  some  extent  with  a 
new  type  of  carrier,  and  of  abandoning  the  strategy  in 
which  her  seamen  had  been  trained  for  centuries,  for 
one  that  may  not  prove  congenial  to  their  great  but 
peculiar  powers.  She  will  have  to  do  this  in  spite  of 
enormous  hardship,  over-taxation,  labor  protests,  and 
the  depression  always  consequent  on  such  colossal 
waste.  In  the  meantime  disaffected  colonies,  sensing 
her  weakening  hold,  will  take  the  occasion  to  assert 
themselves,  as  the  Indian  Republic  did  the  other  day, 
and  she  can  look  for  other  gestures  on  the  part  of  her 
neighbors  similar  to  France's  submarine  project. 


Under  the  circumstances,  her  delegates  showed  a 
certain  disingenuity  in  basing  their  argument  against 
the  submarine  on  a  humanitarian  basis,  inhumane  as 
are  the  necessities  of  undersea  warfare.  But  France, 
in  her  opposition,  displayed  what  looks  like  a  pro- 
founder  kind  of  disingenuity  by  maintaining  that  she 
wished  a  large  number  of  submarnes  for  defense,  in 
spite  of  the  well-known  fact  that  the  submarine  is  pre- 
dominately a  w-eapon  of  offense,  and  in  spite  of  the 
evident  advantages  she  can  obtain  by  so  employing  it. 
The  misfortune  of  England  is  her  opportunity:  an 
opportunity  which  no  country  of  her  martial  habit  has 
ever  omitted  to  improve  in  the  past.'  France  has  the 
most  extraordinary  series  of  submarine  bases  in  Eu- 
rope, and  direct  communication  from  her  own  shores 
and  those  of  her  colonies  with  the  two  bodies  of  water 
perhaps  best  adapted  in  the  world  to  submarine  at- 
tack, and  covering  the  most  vulnerable  spots  in  the 
English  trade  routes.  The  drain  of  the  war  has  dimin- 
ished her  to  the  status  of  a  third-rate  power:  here  is 
a  means  of  recouping.  She  is  poor:  the  submarines  are 
relatively  inexpensive,  and  afford  a  chance  to  achieve 
what  has  always  been  the  prime  object  of  military 
strategy — the  turning  of  inferior  into  superior  force. 
The  discovery  of  the  long  bow  overthrew  the  privileges 
of  the  chivalric  order,  because  it  made  available  to  the 
poorest  yeoman  a  weapon  that  was  as  available  as  fire- 
wood, and  as  effective  as  fire.  And  until  the  perfection 
of  the  more  costly  submersible  dreadnought,  the  sub- 
marine will  be  for  France  very  nearly  the  equivalent 
of  such  a  weapon.  Altogether  it  is  an  opportunity 
that  she  will  not  forego.  And  it  is  hard  from  certain 
points  of  view  to  see  how  one  can  blame  her. 

But  unfortunately  for  her  cause  she  has  honeycombed 
it  with  contradictions.  As  Mr.  Balfour  very  tactfully 
indicated,  she  owes  her  ability  to  make  demands  to  the 
fact  that  the  English  fleet  during  the  war  kept  clear 
her  avenues  of  supply.  She  now  expects  England  to 
renew  that  service  whenever  Germany  threatens  an- 
other invasion.  A  plain  statement  of  her  position 
would  therefore  be :  "Protect  me  tmtil  I  am  in  a 
position  to  gouge  you."  This  may  not  be  the  intention, 
but  it  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  her  policy,  and  the 
British  have  every  good  reason  for  opposing  it. 


There  are  other  considerations  that  help  explain 
France's  obstinate  insistence  on  a  large  submarine  fleet. 
She  was  the  first  naval  power  to  adopt  the  submarine 
as  a  unit  of  the  fighting  fleet,  unless  priority  is  given 
to  the  "Davids"  used  in  the  American  civil  war  and 
to  certain  small  vessels  that  were  purchased  by  the 
Russian  navy,  but  never  actually  employed.  In  1888 
she  began  the  formation  of  her  powerful  submarine  flo- 
tilla, which  now  numbers  over  180  vessels,  by  launch- 
ing the  Gymnote.  Six  more  were  added  before  the 
close  of  the  last  century — partly  as  a  result  of  the 
Fashoda  incident.  The  flotillas  comprise  two  different 
types  of  vessel,  submarines  defensives  and  siibmersibles. 
The  first  are  small  submarines  with  a  narrow  cruising 
radius;  the  latter  are  large  ocean-going  ships  like  those 
of  Great  Britain,  very  swift  and  heavily  armed.  In 
examining  France's  claim  that  35,000  tons  is  insufficient 
for  her  coastal  defense  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  tonnage  would  allow  a  great  many  more  subma- 
rines defensives  than  siibmersibles — in  other  words,  a 
great  many  small  submarines,  but  fewer  of  the  sort 
useful  for  offensive  operations.  Of  late  years  she  has 
been  building  more  and  more  of  these  latter.  With 
thirteen  years'  start  over  other  nations  in  submarine  con- 
struction, she  had  as  large  a  submarine  force  as  Britain 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  would  have  had  a 
greater  had  it  not  been  for  her  system  of  allotting  the 
contracts  for  interior  mechanism  and  fittings  to  private 
firms  and  the  building  of  the  hull  and  assembling  of 
the  parts  to  the  state  arsenals,  with  a  consequent  loss 
of  much  valuable  time.  This  weakness  has  lately  been 
obviated.  But  her  interest  in  the  submarine  has  from 
the  first  been  more  acute  than  that  of  most  other  coun- 
tries, and  her  activity  in  building  submarines  has  been 
large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  her  other  units.  Alto- 
gether her  present  policy  looks  like  an  atonement  for 
Napoleon's  failure  to  utilize  Fulton's  undersea  craft  as 
a  means  of  disputing  the  dominion  of  the  seas. 


Great  Britain  has,  of  course,  never  had  any  illusions 
about  the  reason  for  this  activity.  That  she  has  thus 
far  not  given  it  more  attention  is  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  prior  to  the  war  the  full  possibilities  of  the 
submarine  and  its  peculiar  tactical  advantages  had  not 
been  conclusively  demonstrated,  and  Britain  was  con- 
fident that  speed  and  skilful  navigation  as  well  as  accu- 
rate gunfire  were  of  more  protection  to  her  ships  than 
they  actually  proved.  In  addition  to  this  there  was 
her  natural  aversion  to  change,  and  firm  faith  in  the 
principles  of  maritime  warfare  that  had  made  tl;e  Brit- 
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loll  navy  supreme.  This  factor  was  strong  enough,  it 
will  be  remembered,  to  arouse  criticism  against  Ad- 
miral Beatty,  after  the  battle  off  Heligoland,  for 
having  failed  to  follow  up  his  victory  because  of  the 
menace  of  hostile  submarines.  The  English  imagina- 
tion has  never  taken  kindly  to  the  submarine,  even 
when  the  submarines  were  their  own.  Undersea  war- 
fare is  apparently  not  congenial  to  their  nature  or  their 
idea  of  the  glory  of  war.  None  of  the  exploits  even  of 
their  modern  cruisers  awaken  in  them  the  enthusiasm 
they  feel  for  the  days  when  passing  merchantmen 
doffed  topsails  to  their  flag,  when  ships  had  to  fight 
wind  and  open  water  as  well  as  the  enemy.  In  ajch 
fighting  her  sailors  won  by  superior  seamanship  and  a 
centuries-old  familiarity  with  the  sea.  But  all  this 
inherited  aptitude  and  experience  will  go  for  little 
when  the  submarine  becomes  the  master  weapon  of  the 
sea.  The  case  is  even  worse  than  that;  the  English 
may  quite  possibly  be  excelled  by  other  countries  in  a 
type  of  fighting  that  puts  an  accent  on  science  and 
mathematical  finesse  rather  than  on  the  knowledge  of 
wind  and  wave  and  the  bluff  gallantry  and  energy  that 
are  the  British  sailorman's  best  assets. 

There  is  no  disrespect  to  France  in  the  statement 
that  by  temperament  she  is  much  better  adapted  than 
her  neighbor  to  the  undersea  type  of  fighting.  Here 
also  courage  of  a  marked  kind  is  required,  and  France 
has  it,  as  well  as  a  greater  genius  than  England  for  the 
needlepoint  of  precision  in  tactics  and  a  tolerance  of 
any  method  of  fighting  that  proves  effective.  The  sub- 
marine might  almost  be  said  to  be  made  for  France. 
She  is  certainly  also  ideally  placed  for  it,  with  her 
ready  access  to  the  open  sea  and  command  from  her 
own  shores  and  from  Africa  of  the  narrows  binding 
the  chief  channels  of  European  trade.  With  a  large 
submarine  force  she  would  be  England's  most  formid- 
able enemy,  and  comparatively  safe  from  land  invasion 
except,  perhaps,  through  an  Anglo-German  alliance. 


It  is  difficult  to  imagine  her  fighting  Britain  at  pres- 
ent. But  it  is  folly  to  imagine  that  unless  great  con- 
cessions are  oft'ered  her  she  will  refrain  for  any  length 
of  time  from  amply  availing  herself  of  this  weapon. 
The  very  suggestion  of  such  building  is  a  gun  at  Brit- 
ain's head,  and  in  this  connection  the  debt  of  France 
to  Great  Britain,  and  the  latter  power's  failure  to  guar- 
antee aid  in  the  defense  against  Germany,  have  a  cer- 
tain importance.  But  even  if  the  concessions  are  made. 
Great  Britain  can  have  little  hope  of  permanently  re- 
tarding the  development  of  the  submarine.  She  seems 
rather  to  be  manceuvering  for  time  in  which  to  adapt 
herself  to  the  new  situation. 

No  nation  was  ever  faced  with  a  darker  prospect. 
It  is  a  gloomy  prospect  all  round,  for  that  matter,  for 
all  those  who  love  the  sea  as  all  but  the  one  remaining 
great  open  space  of  the  world,  and  who  find  pleasure  in 
the  sense  of  enlargement  its  comparatively  free  high- 
ways afford  or  in  the  romance  of  its  legends  of  gal- 
lantry and  proud  adventure. 

But  ere  she  succumbs  to  calamity  Great  Britain  has 
several  alternatives  and  one  vast  opportunity.  As  re- 
gards remedial  measures,  she  can  in  the  first  place  in- 
crease her  agricultural  assets,  in  order  to  make  her- 
self less  dependable  on  outside  sources  of  food  supply 
in  time  of  war.  Lord  Selbourne,  while  the  war  was  in 
progress,  was  very  quick  to  emphasize  this  idea. 
"After  the  war,"  he  said,  "the  whole  policy  of  our 
agricultural  and  economic  policy  of  the  food  production 
at  home  will  have  to  be  revised  in  the  light  of  our 
submarine  experience."  This  will  alleviate  but  not  re- 
move the  danger.  The  second  resource  is  to  build 
large  ocean-going  submarines  to  be  used  as  food  car- 
riers in  time  of  blockade.  The  third  is  that,  while  ex- 
perimenting in  anti-submarine  devices,  she  can  bend 
all  her  energies,  as  she  has  already  begun  to  do,  to- 
ward expanding  and  perfecting  her  means  of  aerial 
navigation,  not  only  as  a  war  weapon,  but  for  com- 
mercial uses.  She  can  bid  for  supremacy  over  the  onl)^ 
great  open  space  remaining,  and  if  she  overcomes  her 
immediate  difficulties,  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  she 
will,  the  title  of  queen  of  the  air  may  one  day  partially 
console  her  for  her  loss  of  command  of  the  seas. 
Among  the  old  English  legends  is  a  story  concerning  one 
Weland  the  Smith,  who  was  immured  on  an  island  by 
powerful  enemies,  but  made  himself  wings  and  soared 
into  the  air  to  a  position  from  which  he  could  cast  lofty 
derision  on  his  former  captors.  For  Britain  this  is  a 
cheerful  parable.  The  free  highways  of  the  air  should 
provide  space  enough  for  her  energetic  spirit  and  a 
fighting  area  more  to  her  taste  than  the  underworld  of 
waters.  

These  things  being  so,  as  they  used  to  say  in  Gaul, 
I  can  now  discard  the  dubious  robes  of  prophecy  in 
order  to  state  an  incontrovertible  fact.  Whatever  one's 
sympathies  in  the  Franco-British  tangle,  there  is  one 
final  reason  for  hoping  that  nations  threatened  by  the 
submarine  will  evade  the  m.enace  by  taking  to  the  air. 
The  development  of  the  submarine  has  practically  no 
utility  except  for  purposes  of  war.  A  ship  under  water 
moves  more  slowly  than  on  the  surface,  more  danger- 
ously, and  with  more  discomfort  to  its  occupants.  Its 
channels  are  more  confined,  and  it  yaws  and  zigzags  in 
a  most  unpleasant  way.  It  is  worthless  for  travel  or 
commerce.  It  represents  all  but  a  dead  loss  to  human 
progress.  On  the  other  hand  the  advantages  of  devel- 
opment in  aerial  navigation  are  so  manifest  that  the 
advantage  of  speed  will  suggest  them  all.     Therefore 


if  there  must  be  war,  a  war  in  the  air  will  be  more 
lively  and  productive  in  every  way.  And  productive 
of  higher  things,  if  one  may  say  so  without  being  tor- 
pedoed. Far  from  it  being  an  inevitable  truth  in  this 
age  that  "le  sceptre  dc  Neptune  est  le  sceptre  du 
nionde;'  the  day  may  soon  come  when  people  will  talk 
of  the  submarine  as  the  contrivances  in  which  those 
ingenious  Frenchmen,  Pathe  freres,  take  pretty  pictures 
of  octopi  and  sea  anenomes.  Aubrey  Boyd. 

San  Francisco,  January  4,  1922. 
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INDI'VIDUALITIES. 


Mrs.  Francis  King  has  been  awarded  the  George  R. 
White  Medal  for  eminent  service  to  horticulture  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
This  is  the  highest  horticultural  honor  in  the  United 
States  and  Mrs.  King  is  the  first  w'oman  to  receive  it. 
Mrs.  King  is  the  author  of  several  books  on  gardening. 

Dr.  Amy  Kankonen  was  recently  elected  mayor  of 
Fairport,  Ohio,  on  a  "dry"  ticket.  Dr.  Kankonen,  who 
is  a  petite  blonde  of  twenty-three,  is  the  youngest 
woman  graduate  of  the  Women's  Medical  College  in 
Philadelphia  and  probably  the  youngest  mayor  in  the 
country.  Mrs.  Harding  was  among  those  who  con- 
gratulated the  new  mayor. 

The  Hon.  W.  L.  MacKenzie  King,  new  prime  minis- 
ter of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  a  man  of  many  uni- 
versities and  degrees.  He  was  educated  at  Toronto, 
Chicago,  Harvard,  and  abroad.  He  was  a  fellow  in 
political  economy,  1896-97,  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  a  fellow  of  Harvard  University  from  1897  to 
1900.  His  political  career  began  early.  He  was  made 
deputy  minister  of  labor  for  Canada  in  1900  and  was 
editor  of  the  Labour  Gazette  from  1900  to  1908.  He 
was  M.  P.  from  North  Waterloo,  Ontario,  from  1908 
to  1911,  and  minister  of  labor  in  the  Laurier  adminis- 
tration, 1909-11.  In  1906  and  1908  he  represented  the 
Canadian  government  in  England  on  questions  relating 
to  emigration.  And  on  the  same  subject  he  was 
Canadian  representative  to  India  in  1909.  He  was 
Canada's  representative  at  The  Hague,  at  Brussels,  and 
at  Paris  in  1910.  He  has  held  several  royal  commis- 
sions of  investigation  and  has  been  government  con- 
ciliator in  over  forty  important  industrial  strikes  in 
Canada.  Mr.  King  is  a  member  of  the  Canadian  So- 
ciety of  Authors ;  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  Can- 
ada; and  is  the  founder  of  the  Canadian  Club  of 
Ottawa. 

Baron  Rosen,  former  Russian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  diplomats  in 
the  world,  died  the  last  day  of  December  as  a  result 
of  a  taxicab  accident.  During  his  long  diplomatic  ca- 
reer Baron  Rosen  was  at  one  time  consul-general  for 
Russia  in  San  Francisco.  Among  his  other  important 
posts  in  the  foreign  service  of  the  empire  were  those 
of  vice-consul  at  Yokohama,  secretary  of  the  legation 
at  Tokyo,  charge  d'affaires  at  Washington,  D.  C,  con- 
sul-general at  New  York,  minister  to  Mexico,  Serbia, 
Bavaria,  Greece,  and  Japan,  and  ambassador  to  the 
United  States  from  1905  to  1911.  Roman  Romanovitch 
Rosen  was  an  exile  from  his  native  land  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  Kerensky  regime  by  the  Bolshevists. 
Previously  he  was  a  friend  and  adviser  of  the  late  Czar 
Nicholas.  His  widow.  Baroness  Elizabeth  .-Mexievna 
Rosen,  is  the  daughter  of  General  Odintzoff,  who  was 
governor-general  of  ^^'arsaw■  for  years  under  the  old 
rulers  of  the  empire.  Baron  Rosen  was  bom  in  1849 
of  Swedish  stock  that  settled  in  Lithuania  with  the  in- 
vasion of  Gustavas  Adolphus  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  family  includes  many  eminent  scholars, 
writers,  diplomats,  and  generals.  Baron  Rosen  was  a 
distinguished  scholar,  musician,  and  linguist.  He  was 
an  advocate  of  world  peace. 

The  new  Liberal  premier,  William  Lyon  Mackenzie 
King,  has  taken  the  reins  of  government  in  Canada  and 
has  annoimced  his  cabinet  appointments.  Quebec  seems 
to  be  the  favored  province  with  six  appointments — 
minister  of  trade  and  commerce,  James  A.  Robb ;  min- 
ister of  marine  and  fisheries,  Ernest  Lapointe ;  minister 
of  customs  and  excise,  Jacques  Bureau;  minister  of 
justice,  Sir  Lomer  Gouin;  minister  of  health  and  sol- 
diers' reestablishment,  Henry  S.  Belaud ;  minister  with- 
out portfolio,  Raoul  Dundurand,  all  of  Quebec.  Nova 
Scotia  has  culled  two  appointments — minister  of 
finance,  William  S.  Fielding,  and  minister  without  port- 
folio and  solicitor-general,  Daniel  D.  Mackenzie.  The 
new  secretary  of  state  is  A.  B.  Capp  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. John  E.  Sinclair  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is 
minister  without  portfolio,  as  is  Thomas  A.  Low  of 
Ontario.  Ontario  received  four  other  appointments, 
as  follow'S :  Minister  of  militia  and  defense  and  of  the 
naval  service,  George  P.  Graham;  postmaster-general, 
Charles  Murphy;  minister  of  railway  canals,  William 
C.  Kennedy ;  and  minister  of  labor,  James  Murdock. 
The  minister  of  agriculture  is  William  R.  Motherwell 
of  Saskatchewan,  the  minister  of  the  interior  is  Charles 
Stewart  of  Alberta,  and  Hewitt  Bostock  of  British  Co- 
lumbia is  minister  of  public  works. 

Hartz  Mountain  canaries  which  were  recently 
brought  to  New  York  in  himdreds  from  Bremen  were 
reported  seasick  during  an  extremely  stormy  voyage. 

Temperatures  of  the  sea  at  the  surface  vary  from 
28  degrees  in  the  polar  regions  to  86  degrees  in  the 
tropics. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Sanctuary. 

Often  I  long,  in  cities  wrung  by  care. 
Awhile    in    ancient    solitudes    to    sink, 
And  stand  delaying  at  a  fillet's  brink. 

The  pilgrim  hears  but  woodland  murmurs  there, 

And  water  falling  with  a  sound  like  prayer 
In  hidden  pools  where  only  thrushes  drink, 
The  singing  silver  joining,  link  by  link, 

Their  shadowed  crystal,  pure  as  ocean  air. 

Hold  cool  your  canyons,  O  eternal  hills  ! 

For  where  the  voices  are  not  I  would  be, 
Led  to  your  heart  by  those  betraying  rills. 

Happy,  tho  for  a  little,  that  release, — 
In  twilights  where  old  memories  summon  me 
To  drain  the  lonely  chalice  of  your  peace. 

— George    Sterling. 
»   ■  ■ 

Three  Airs  of  Mirth. 

By  Alfred  A.  Wheeler. 
ON  A   BANK  IN  THE  DORIC  STYLE. 
As  money  temples  now  appear 

The  temples  of  the  gods  of  old  : 
No  music  of  Apollo  here, 

No  music  but  the  clink  of  gold. 

Of  gold?     But  that  was  yesteryear! 

The  gold  is  given  all  away. 
It  is  the  rustled  notes  you  hear. 

That  hiss  their  promises  to  pay. 


TRIO. 
'Avec  les  Meilleurs  Souhaits  du  Nouvcl  An.' 
How    light    our    life   of   ease! 
Our  duty  but  to  please. 
And  yet  we  draw  the  fees; 

Eugene,  £mile,   £lise. 

Ah,  luck  is  more  than  brain! 
Our  bank  accounts  explain 
The  history  of  gain: 

£mile,  £lise,  Eugene. 

Madam,  the  joy  we  feel 
Not  poets  could  reveal ! 
Witness  our  hand  and  seal : 

£lise,  Eugene,  £mile. 


PORCUNIA. 

("I  have  invented  this  word  to  fill  a  national  want,  since 
porcus  (more  than  pccus)  is  a  measure  of  wealth  with  us: 
its  porcuniary  uses  will  be  obvious." — Author's  note.) 

Not  a  client  in  sight ! 

And  Jack  argued  aright, — 
Can  a  man  support  life  on  a  cracker? 
So,  the  girl  looking  sweet, 

Though  her  father  killed  meat, 
He  became  son-in-law  to  a  packer. 

It  follows  that  Jacky 

Now   buys   his   tobacky 
With  money  that  once  was  a  pig! 

And  hair   that  was  bristles, 

And  sharper  than  thistles, 
He  thinks  he  can  feel  in  his  wig. 

Once   to   music  inclined 

Of  a  primitive  kind, 
He  would  sing  as  a  coster  should  feel : 

He  has  ceased  to  rejoice 

In  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
For  he  fears  it  resembles  a  squeal. 

Can  the  old  man  have  sinned 

In  the  meat  that  he  tinned? 
Queried  Jack  in  a  conjugal   fear; 

For  a  cutup  he  knew, 

Every  infant  or  two, 
By  heredity's  law  might  appear. 

"Send  it  all  to  the  Pope!" 

He  halloo'd  with  new  hope, 
"And  the  coin  will  be  cleaned  of  its  taint." 

Said  the  Pope  with  a  laugh : 

"I'm   returning  you  half, 
And  I'll  name  you  some  day  for  a  Saint." 

What  a  theme  for  a  bard. 

These   misfortunes   of  lard! 
What  a  song  of  mankind  in  the  making! 

Looking  down  on  the  pen 

Of  the  pigs  and  the  men, 
How  the  gods  in  Olympus  are  shaking! 


Arthur  Symons,  the  English  poet  and  essayist,  has 
scattered  through  his  critical  writings  not  a  few  judg- 
ments on  the  art  of  poetry  which  are  memorable:  "All 
charm  in  verse,  however  frail  and  careful,  is  bom  of 
some  energy  at  white  heat.  .  .  .  Poetry  is  an  act  of 
creation.  A  flower  has  come  up  out  of  the  soil  of  the 
earth,  it  has  all  the  age  of  the  earth  in  its  roots  and 
the  novelty  of  the  instant  in  its  fragrant  life.  ...  In 
real  poems,  slight  or  brief  though  they  be,  we  have 
the  single  imaginative  act:  something  has  been  done 
which  has  never  been  done  before  and  will  never  be 
done  again.  .  .  .  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose 
that  poetry  should  be  ornate  and  prose  simple.  It  is 
prose  that  may  often  allow  itself  the  relief  of  orna- 
ment ;  poetry,  if  it  is  to  be  of  the  finest  qualit)^  is 
bound  to  be  simple,  a  mere  breathing,  in  which  indi- 
vidual words  almost  disappear  into  music." 


January  7,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CONQUESTS  OF  ALEXANDRA. 

» 
W.   R.   H.  Tiowbridge   Describes   the  Triumphs   of  the 
Last  and  Gentlest  of  the  Danish  Invaders. 


The  uproar  of  enthusiasm  with  which  Princess  Alex- 
andra of  Glucksburg  was  greeted  on  her  first  arrival 
in  London  continued  to  reverberate  long  after  the  cere- 
mony that  made  her  Princess  of  Wales.  The  ceremony 
itself  was  comparatively  private,  being  witnessed  only 
by  a  chosen  group  of  eminent  people,  but  this  select 
gathering  included,  fortunately,  a  certain  few  with  the 
eyes  and  pens  of  trained  observers.  It  is  interesting 
that  more  than  one  of  these,  Thackeray  among  them, 
•was  struck  by  the  young  bride's  resemblance  to  prin- 
cesses in  the  fairy  lore  of  the  sea  kingdom  from  which 
she  came: 

An  extreme  pallor,  accentuated  by  the  whiteness  of  her 
bridal  dress,  gave  her  beauty  an  indefinable  air  of  caste.  She 
looked  the  personification  of  Pedigree.  Every  lineament  of 
her  flower-like  features,  every  movement  of  her  graceful  form, 
bore    the    unmistakable   impress    of   royal    lineage. 

"Her  face,"  said  Dickens,  "was  very  pale  and  full  of  a  sort 
of  awe  and  wonder.  It  was  the  face  of  no  ordinary  bride,  not 
simply  a  timid,  shrinking  girl,  but  one  with  a  distinctive  char- 
acter of  her  own,  prepared  to  act  a  part  greatly." 

Glittering  with  jewels  and  enveloped  in  voluminous  folds 
of  dazzling  whiteness  trailing  behind  her  like  foam,  she 
seemed  to  float  rather  than  walk  up  the  Gothic  nave. 

"There  was  no  one  present,"  added  Dickens,  "who  did  not 
feel  the  effect  of  that  slowness  of  progress  which  carried  the 
bride  so  gradually  and  with  such  almost  imperceptible  move- 
ment past  them." 

Thackeray  declared  that,  as  he  watched  her  advancing  thus, 
followed  by  her  eight  bridesmaids  similarly  attired,  he  was 
reminded  of  the  princesses  in  the  fairy-tale  who  had  been 
changed  into   swans. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  this  almost  enchanted  scene,  a 
human  chord  was  struck.  Queen  Victoria  was  seen  to  with- 
draw into  the  interior  of  her  lofty  pew,  weeping  bitterly.  At 
the  sound  of  Jenny  Lind's  glorious  voice  chanting  the  Chorale 
to  the  solemn  sorrowful  music  of  the  Prince  Consort,  which 
had  been  specially  chosen  for  the  occasion,  she  had  been 
reminded  of  that  terrible  day  fifteen  months  before,  when,  on 
the  very  spot  on  which  the  bridal  couple  now  stood,  she  had 
gazed  distracted  upon  the  coffin  of  her  beloved  husband. 
"The  sight  of  her  grief  cast  a  momenatry  awe  over  the 
ceremony,  which  rendered  the  emotions  of  those  present  al- 
most  sublime." 

Frith,  the  most  popular  painter  of  the  day,  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  queen  to  depict  the  scene  in  St.  George's  Chapel. 
Countless  engravings  of  his  picture  were  published,  and  sold 
throughout  the  country. 

As  for  the  press,  adulation  was  the  key-note  of  all  its  re- 
ports. For  once  the  voice  of  faction  was  silent,  and  papers 
of  every  shade  of  opinion  united  to  eulogize  the  royal  family. 
On  the  wedding  morning  Tennyson's  famous  "Welcome"  ap- 
peared in  the   Times: 

Sea-king's    daughter    from    over    the    sea, 
i  Alexandra! 

Saxon  and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we, 
I  But  all  of  us  Danes  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 

j  Alexandra! 

)  Artists  tried  in  vain  to  capture  her  elusive  beauty  on 
their  canvases.  Their  failure  was  hardly  discreditable, 
for,  as  the  Christmas  books  reveal  from  year  to  year, 
no  artist  can  really  hope  to  draw  a  fairy  princess. 
Later,  when  she  grew  more  accustomed  to  posing,  Ben- 
jamin Constant  succeeded  in  painting  a  portrait  of  her 
that  those  who  knew  her  conceded  to  be  a  likeness, 
though  they  insisted  on  some  strange  and  exquisite 
quality  that  had  escaped  the  artist's   skill. 

Throughout  her  career  as  Princess  of  Wales  some- 
thing of  this  atmosphere  of  romantic  aloofness  still 
clung  to  her.  She  was  almost  too  beautiful,  in 
a  spiritualized  and  unworldly  way,  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  government,  and  her  political 
power  seemed  rather  negligible.  Politically,  she  op 
posed  the  will  of  Victoria  on  only  one  occasion,  and 
lost.  When  her  father.  Christian  IX,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Denmark  on  the  death  of  Frederick  VII,  he 
found  himself  confronted  with  a  very  serious  problem, 
involving  the  status  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  duchies : 

The  son  of  the  old  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  who  had  re- 
nounced his  claims  to  the  duchies  in  1852  for  a  money  com- 
pensation, refused  to  be  bound  by  his  father's  bargain.  En- 
couraged by  Germany,  he  at  once  proclaimed  himself  Duke 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  was  received  with  acclamation  by 
the  people,  who  believed  his  claim  was  based  on  justice  and 
right.  At  the  same  time  Bismarck  demanded  the  withdrawal 
of  the  bill  within  forty-eight  hours,  and,  to  enforce  this  de- 
mand, an  army  of  Prussians  and  Austrians  entered  Holstein. 
The  Danes,  counting  on  the  armed  intervention  of  England, 
France,  and  Russia,  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  1852.  deter- 
mined to  resist.  The  victorious  issue  of  the  First  Schleswig 
War  had  bred  over-confidence.  Any  one  who  ventured  to 
suggest  caution  was  denounced  as  a  coward  or  traitor.  Un- 
able to  defend  Holstein,  the  Danish  army,  40,000  strong,  en- 
trenched itself  in   Schleswig. 

But  treaties  are  merely  temporary  expedients.  Such  moral 
force  as  they  possess  is  based  on  fluctuating  national  interest. 
Russia,  which  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  Crimean  War, 
drew  back  at  the  start.  France  appeared  cynically  indifferent. 
She  even  secretly  sought  to  obtain  from  Germany  "advan- 
tages on  the  Rhine"  as  the  price  of  her  neutrality.  England 
alone  manifested  an  inclination  to  respect  the  treaty.  The 
British  government  offered  to  discuss  the  question  at  a  con- 
ference in  London.  The  proposal  was  rejected  by  Prussia, 
and  the  Second  Schleswig  War  began. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  daughter  of  Christian  IX 
could  not  remain  an  idle  spectator  of  the  struggle.  The 
Danes,  who,  with  this  very  contingency  in  view,  had  regarded 
her  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  so  much  satisfaction, 
now  counted  on  her  to  obtain  the  aid  of  England.  In  this 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  loudly  expressed  popular  sym- 
pathy with  their  cause  which  had  been  aroused  here  by  the 
sight  of  a  small  country  being  bullied  by  two  large  ones. 
Meetings  were  held  all  over  England  to  urge  the  government 
to  take  action.  The  great  popularity  of  the  princess  served 
still  further  to  strengthen  the  agitation  in  favor  of  armed 
intervention. 

To  induce  the  British  government  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  Denmark,  the  princess  strained  every  nerve.  In  this  she 
received  staunch  support  from  her  husband.     The  Prince  of 


Wales  quite  openly  expressed  his  sympathy  for  Denmark,  and 
gave  free  vent  to  his  indignation  at  the  failure  of  the  powers 
to  support  the  Danes  as  they  had  undertaken  to  do  by  the 
terms  of  the  London  Protocol  of  1852.  He  refused  to  allow 
the  Austrian  ambassador  to  meet  the  princess,  and,  to  em- 
phasize his  contempt,  told  the  French  ambassador  very  sig- 
nificantly what  he  thought  of  the  pusillanimous  conduct  of  his 
government.  In  his  opinion  the  Danes  were  right  to  resist. 
"They  are  a  brave  people,"  he  said,  "who  prefer  death  to  any 
kind   of  humiliation," 

The  chief  obstacle  to  a  war  on  behalf  of  Denmark  with 
Prussia  and  Austria,  to  which  the  country  seemed  to  be 
drifting,  was  Queen  Victoria.  She  was  resolved  on  neu- 
trality, and  there  was  no  length  to  which  she  was  not  prepared 
to  go  to  maintain  it.  The  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
greatly  annoyed  her.  and  it  only  served  to  strengthen  her  de- 
termination to  deny  him  any  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
state.  As  for  the  princess,  the  queen  warned  her  of  the 
danger  of  attempting  to  influence  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. To  silence  all  further  opposition  in  her  family,  she 
refused  to  allow  the  subject  of  Schleswig-Holstein  to  be  men- 
tioned in   her  presence. 

Alexandra's  failure  in  these  negotiations  was  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  her.  From  thenceforth  she  confined 
herself  to  the  social  role  that  Queen  Victoria's  with- 
drawal from  active  participation  in  court  life,  on  the 
death. of  the  Prince  Consort,  had  assigned  to  her  and 
Prince  Edward.  Under  their  auspices  the  court  of 
England  became  the  most  brilliant  and  hospitable  in 
Europe.  The  importance  of  their  social  influence  was, 
of  course,  very  great.  It  represented,  though  indi- 
rectly, a  strong  counterpoise  to  the  pro-German 
policy  of  Victoria,  and  supported  the  opposition  of  all 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Glucksburg,  from  the  Rus- 
sian Empress  Marie  to  King  George  of  Greece,  toward 
Prussia  and  the  designs  of  Bismarck.  Antipathy  for 
the  latter  was  one  of  Alexandra's  few  acerbities.  Once 
when  the  Emperor  William  I  of  Germany  visited  the 
British  court,  he  playfully  asked  one  of  her  children 
what  it  would  like  as  a  present.  The  princess,  who  was 
standing  near  by,  whispered  loudly  enough  for  the  em- 
peror to  hear,  "The  head  of  Bismarck !" 

Denied  the  freedom  and  authority  accorded  to  her 
sister  Dagmar,  who  became  Empress  Marie  of  Russia, 
Alexandra  confined  herself  faithfully  to  her  domestic 
and  social  duties.  Her  attitude  of  good  sense  toward 
the  occasional  convivialities  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
won  her  added  credit  and  respect: 

The  celebrated  Baccarat  Case,  in  which  the  Heir  to  the 
Throne  was  accidentally  associated,  in  lifting  the  veil  from 
the  private  life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  exposed  the  baseness 
of  the  public  standard.  The  fullness  with  which  it  was  re- 
ported corresponded  exactly  to  the  public  interest  in  it.  The 
light  thrown  on  this  cause  celdbre,  as  well  as  upon  all  similar 
ones,  revealed  something  much  more  disagreeable  than  the 
failings  of  a  certain  section  of  society.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  strict  morality,  the  real  evil  lay,  not  in  the  failure  of 
an  Heir  to  a  Throne  to  be  the  ideal  example  of  democracy, 
but  in  the  scabrous  interest  the  public  took  in  the  case. 

In  reality  it  was  public  opinion  that  stood  condemned  be- 
fore its  own  bar. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, attributed  the  attacks  to  which  he  was  subjected  to 
politics,  and  complained  bitterly  of  their  injustice.  Abroad, 
opinion  was  entirely  on  his  side.  The  French  thought  he 
might  well  be  allowed  to  complain  of  the  injustice  which  not 
only  forbade  any  right  to  privacy,  but  enjoined  on  him  a 
line  of  conduct  ■  that  was  not  equally  binding  on  his  sub- 
jects. In  America,  where  opinion  was  extremely  sympathetic, 
it  was  felt  that  he  had  been  made  "a  scape-goat  of  to  appease 
a  guilty  public  conscience  and  to  furnish  material  for  a  con- 
scienceless gutter  press." 

If  democracy,  in  this  attempt  to  deprive  royalty  of  the 
power  to  gratify  the  desire  for  privacy,  really  sought  a  scape- 
goat it  was  shrewd  enough,  on  second  thoughts,  to  recognize 
the  futility.  Instead  of  breaking  its  "mirror,"  it  made  ex- 
cuses  for  its  unflattering  reflection. 

Such  a  volte-face  justifies  the  cynicism  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld. Its  expediency  appealed  to  the  public  with  whose 
elastic  morals  it  was  fully  in  keeping. 

It  appealed  also  to  the  princess,  though  for  very  different 
reasons.  Living  in  the  throne-Hght  herself,  she  knew  how  it 
magnified  and  distorted  all  it  illuminated.  Excuses  came 
easier  to  her  than  complaints.  Brought  up  as  she  had  been. 
marriage  meant  something  more  to  her  than  a  mere  legal 
formality.  She  interpreted  her  marriage  vows  literally.  For 
her,  all  the  duties  of  wifehood  were  contained  in  the  words 
"for  better  or  worse."  The  fact,  too,  that  she  was  something 
more  than  5  wife  heightened  their  importance.  She  never 
forgot  that  she  was  the  consort  of  the  Heir  to  the  Throne, 
and  as  such  had  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  her  position. 

Both  as  princess  and  queen,  Alexandra  will  be  long 
remembered  for  those  acts  of  impulsive  generosity  and 
charity  that  endeared  her  to  people  of  every  rank  and 
opinion  throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Trowbridge  recalls 
such  characteristic  incidents  as  her  letter  to  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone on  the  death  of  the  great  Scots  statesman,  her 
departure  from  the  precedent  of  British  royalty  when 
she  placed  a  wreath  on  the  bier  of  Cecil  Rhodes, 
and  her  presentation  of  a  consolation  cup  to  Dorando, 
the  plucky  little  Italian  who  all  but  won  the  Marathon 
race  in  the  Olympian  games  of  1908.  Such  generosi- 
ties are  not  easily  forgotten  and  they  will  lend  an  en- 
during brightness  to  her  name  in  the  chronicles  of 
monarchy. 

Among  the  notes  regarding  her  wide  travels  as  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  the  following  page  from  the  diary  of 
her  lady-in-waiting,  Mrs.  Grey,  who  accompanied  her 
on  her  voyage  to  the  Nile,  is  typical: 

The  day  before  her  departure  up  the  Nile  the  princess,  by 
virtue  of  her  sex.  saw  what  has  ever  been  to  Europeans  the 
most  alluring  side  of  Mohammedan  Hfe,  because  no  "Chris- 
tian dog"  of  a  man  has  ever  seen  it  and  lived  to  tell  the  tale 
— the  harem. 

Ismail's  rivaled  that  of  the  most  splendid  Caliphs  of 
Bagdad. 

The  reception  of  the  princess  as  described  by  Mrs.  Grey. 
her  lady-in-waiting,  is  like  a  scene  in  "The  Arabian  Nights,." 
On  arriving  at  the  Palace  of  the  Nile,  a  vast  Oriental  pile 
with  many  courts  and  fountains,  they  were  conducted  through 
an  immense  and  beautiful  garden  to  the  entrance  of  the 
harem,  v/here  they  found  awaiting  them  the  viceroy's  mother, 
La  Grande  Princesse,  his  wives,  his  daughters,  and  a  retinue 


of  slaves.  Each  wore  a  dress  of  a  different  color  richly  em- 
broidered all  over  with  gold,  and  trousers  of  some  soft  white 
material. 

On  their  heads  were  enormous  tiaras,  very  heavy,  though 
splendid  with  precious  stones;  one  really  more  beautiful  than 
another.  Necklaces,  too,  with  diamonds  as  big  a  shilling 
piece,  and  drops  of  diamonds  cut  round  like  crystals,  and 
quite   enormous. 

"Each  had  a  ring  of  a  single  diamond  with  no  setting  to 
be  seen  at  all.  That  of  La  Grande  Princesse  was  so  large 
that  she  could  only  wear  it  on  the  middle  finger. 

"Each  wife  wore  a  belt  about  three  inches  wide,  all  set 
quite  close  with  very  large  diamonds,  and  uncut  emeralds  and 
rubies.  I  never  saw  anything  to  equal  it;  no  gold  setting  to 
be  seen  at  all — only  these  beautiful  stones.  They  had  also 
the  viceroy's  picture  on  the  left  shoulder  set  in  enormous 
diamonds." 

Taking  the  princess  by  the  hand.  La  Grande  Princesse  led 
the  way,  followed  by  the  rest  in  procession,  through  rows  of 
slaves,  to  an  immense  room.  Here  they  all  paused  a  moment 
to  "eat  a  cherry  on  a  most  beautiful  gold  tray,  with  goblets 
of  gold  and  precious  stones."  They  then  proceeded  to  an- 
other room,  "in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  kind  of  round 
silver  table,  about  one  foot  high  from  the  floor,  with  large 
square  cushions  placed  all  round  it." 

The  princess  having  taken  her  place  on  a  cushion  besids 
La  Grande  Princesse  a  la  Turque  like  the  rest,  was  given  a 
tortoise-shell  spoon  with  a  coral-branch  handle  by  a  turbaned 
and  trousered  female  slave  dressed  in  black  and  yellow  satin 
embroidered  in  gold.  An  elaborate  repast  of  many  courses 
was  then  served,  most  of  which,  when  the  tortoise-shell  spoon 
was  not  employed,  the  princess  ate  with  her  fingers  in  the 
Oriental  fashion,  after  which  she  washed  her  hands  in  a  silver 
basin  and  dried  them  on  a  napkin  fringed  with  gold. 

The  impression  this  visit  produced  on  the  princess  was 
so  delightful  that  she  expressed  the  wish  to  see  how  she 
would  look  in  a  yashmak.  The  harem  ladies,  "whom  she  had 
charmed,"  were  only  too  pleased  to  gratify  her.  and,  having 
dressed  her  and  Mrs.  Grey  up  in  the  most  approved  fashion, 
were  so  entranced  with  the  effect  that  they  entreated  them  to 
drive  home  in  this  manner  and  "make  the  Princes  of  Wales 
believe  that  the  princess  had  been  kept  in  the  harem  and  a 
slave  sent  instead." 

This  the  princess,  who  thoroughly  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  joke,  consented  to  do,  and  departed  like  a  veiled  lady  of 
the  East,  to  the  intense  amusement  and  regret  of  her 
hostesses,  to  whom  her  visit  had  been  as  great  an  event  in 
their  lives  as  it  had  been  in  hers.  The  prince,  who  was 
dining  with  the  viceroy,  had  not  yet  returned  when  she 
reached  the  Esbekieh  Palace,  but  she  and  Mrs.  Grey  had  at 
least  "the  satisfaction  of  thoroughly  mystifying  dear  M. 
Kanne,  our  invaluable  courier,"  before  their  disguise  was  de- 
tected. 

Which  quite  naturally  makes  way  for  a  great  author 
whose  name  is  closely  linked  with  the  Orient.  Pierre 
Loti's  description  of  his  visit  to  the  queen  in  Londorr" 
is  of  particular  interest  as  from  one  who  had  no  sym- 
pathy for  the  pretensions  of  the  British  crown  in  the 
East,  or  prejudice  in  this  royal  lady's  favor: 

"Suddenly  the  queen  appeared — the  queen,  as  astonishingly 
young  by  day  as  by  night,  and  clad  so  simply  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  supreme  distinction  of  her  person,  nothing  would 
have  betrayed  her  rank.  The  pause  before  she  spoke  seemed 
to  deepen  the  stillness  of  the  empty  palace.  It  is  very  embar- 
rassing to  talk  for  the  first  time  to  one  of  whom  you  know 
nothing,  above  all  one  enveloped  in  royal  majesty,  and  who 
knows  much  of  you  through  books  in  which  you  have  re- 
vealed yourself  too  plainly.  When  the  queen  spoke  of  my 
travel,  my  books,  I  experienced  something  like  remorse  as  I 
thought  of  my  attacks  on  England,  and  I  entangled  myself 
in    embarrassed    excuses. 

"  'Oh.'  interrupted  the  queen,  with  a  trustfulness  which 
touched  me  more  than  if  she  had  reproached  me,  'that  belongs 
to  the  past,  I  am  sure.' 

"  'Yes,  madame,'  I  replied,  'that  belongs  to  the  past.'  Then 
I  recalled  uneasily  a  certain  article  on  Rangoon,  about  to 
appear,  in  which  I  had  bitterly  criticized  the  British  occu- 
pation of  Burmah.  Mon  dieu!  shall  I  have  time  to  suppress 
it,  at  least  to  tone  it  down?  Oh,  the  gentleness,  the  goodness, 
the  rectitude,  apparent  from  the  very  first  moment  in  this 
queen !    .    .    . 

"After  a  time  which  appeared  to  me  very  short,  but  which 
was  almost  long  for  an  audience,  her  majesty  deigned  to  ask 
me  if  I  would  like  to  see  the  palace.  To  see  it  in  such  com- 
pany never  should  I  have  dared  to  hope !  She  rose,  and  I 
followed  her  for  a  never-to-be-forgotten  promenade  in  the 
vast  deserted  pile. 

"From  the  simple,  unpretentious  private  apartment  we 
passed  suddenly  into  magnificent  saloons  with  gilded  ceilings, 
marble  colonnades,  and  walls  covered  with  priceless  master- 
pieces, without  meeting  a  soul.  The  queen,  with  her  exquisite 
hand,  unlocked  and  opened  the  heavy  gilded  doors  as  we 
passed  through  the  silent  and  deserted  rooms,  in  all  of  which, 
though  about  to  be  abandoned,  there  were  clusters  of  blue 
hortensias,  pink  azaleas,  orchids  and  lilies,  arranged  as  if  for 
a   fete!" 

Among  the  various  objects  the  rooms  contained  the  queen 
indicated  two  full-length  portraits  of  herself  and  discussed 
their  merits  with  Pierre  Lot!.  She  also  pointed  out  a  picture 
of  Queen  Victoria,  "a  dear  little  child  in  a  charming  early 
nineteenth-century  group,"  and  asked  him  if  he  could  guess 
who  it  was.  She  stopped,  too.  "with  an  expression  of  wond- 
ferul  tenderness,"  to  show  him  the  portrait  of  the  son  of 
whom  death  had  robbed  her — the  young  Duke  of  Clarence. 

"By  the  delicacy  and  adorable  simplicity  of  her  manner  my 
guide  almost  made  me  forget  that  she  was  not  only  the 
grandc  dame  she  had  the  air  of  being,  but  that  she  was  also 
Alexandra  of  Denmark,  Queen  of  England,  and  Empress  of 
India,  who  on  great  occasions  entered  these  rooms  in  state, 
glittering  with  historic  diamonds,  and  took  her  place  on  the 
throne  which  today  wns  covered  up  like   any   ordinary  chair! 

"In  ihis  fashion  we  arrived  in  a  vestibule  overlooking  a 
monumental  staircase.  Her  majesty  extended  her  hand. 
While  I  bowed  over  it  she  disappeared,  and  I  found  myself 
suddenly  quite  alone  and  conscious  of  an  affinity  for  this 
queen  so  visibly  noble  and  good. 

"It  was  evidently  intended  that  I  should  descend  the  stairs. 
But  where  was  I,  in  what  part  of  the  palace?  Inquiry  was 
impossible.  There  was  not  a  vestige  of  life  anywhere.  After 
ascending  in  a  little  lift,  almost  clandestinely.  I  now  de- 
scended by  a  grand  staircase,  not  knowing  whither  I  was  going. 
At  the  bottom  there  were  still  magnificent  rooms,  all  deserted 
and  still.  T  passed  closed  doors  not  daring  to  knock,  daring 
still  less  to  open  them.  After  several  minutes  T  met.  by 
chance,  a  lacquev  who  conducted  me  to  the  entrance  where 
my  carriage  awaited  me. 

"If  I  had  seen  Buckingham  Palace  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, one  of  a  crowd  on  a  state  occasion,  T  should 
probably  retain  no  lasting  impression.  But  that  nueen.  those 
flowers,  the  solitude,  the  stillness  !  T  felt  as  if  I  had  been  in 
an   enchanted  palace." 


Queen    Alexandra.     By    W. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
inded  December  31,  1931  (five  days),  were 
?124,100,000;  for  the  corresponding  week  of 
ast  year,  $123,300,000;  an  increase  of 
S800,000.  

Conditions  in  the  United  States  today  in- 
Ucate  that  the  year  1922  as  a  whole  will  be 
acre  satisfactory  to  business  than  the  year 
ust  ended.  Our  forecast  is  that  proEts  vnll 
lepend  more  on  economj-  of  operation  than 
'U  expansion  of  volume.  With  the  many 
avorable  factors  now  operating  business  men 
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Qould  not  fear  to  make  plans  for  the  new 
ear,  but  they  should  plan  w-ith  care  and 
jnservatism,  and  Ti-ith  constant  effort  toward 
eduction  of  costs  ( says  the  Kational  Bank 
f  Commerce  in  Xew  York  in  its  monthlj' 
mew). 

Financial  improvement  continues.  Progress 
as  been  made  in  reduction  of  excess  stocks 
f  manufactured  goods.  Accumulations  of 
iw  materials  have  been  reduced.  The  rate 
f  production  in  the  major  industries  has 
lown  little  change  during  the  closing  weeks 
I  the  year.  Losses  in  some  lines  have  been 
Tset  by  gains  in  others,  the  net  result  being 
lat  the  gains  over  the  low  level  of  1921  have 
*en  held. 

The  last  twelve  months  have  ■witnessed 
reat  progress   toward   stable   financial   condi- 
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ons  in  business.  Combined  gold  reserves  of 
e  twelve  Federal  Resen.-e  Banks  have  in- 
eased  by  more  than  40  per  cent.,  while  dis- 
lunts  for  member  banks  have  dropped  56  ^er 
:nt.  and  Federal  Resen-e  Notes  in  i ; :  _:  . . 
rculation  have  declined  2S  per  cent  T/.c- 
sderal  Reserve  sj"stem  once  more  proves  to 
:  a  sj'stem  designed  to  care  for  increases 
id  decreases  in  the  volume  of  credit,  with 
e  requisite  elasticity  to  do  this  easily.  The 
;tterment  in  the  position  of  member  banks, 
hile  not  so  striking,  is  nevertheless  satis- 
ictor:.'. 

Notwithstanding  the  consistent  improve- 
ent  in  financial  conditions,  recoverv  in 
anufacture  and  trade  has  been  slow.  IJn- 
nplov-ment  in  the  chief  countries  shows  little 
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decline  from  the  high  point  reached  early  in 
the  year,  and  it  may  well  reach  new  high 
figures  during  January-  and  February",  when 
normally  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  out  of  work  in  Xorth  America  and 
Europe.  Manufactured  goods  continue  to 
move  slowly  and  uncertainly  into  the  chan- 
nels of  consumption. 

In  last  analysis,  the  business  of  the  world 
rests  on  a  physical  not  a  financial  foundation. 
Failure  of  balance  between  world-wide  supply 
of  and  effective  demand  for  physical  goods 
forced  the  violent  readjustment  of  the  last 
two  years;  a  readjustment  which  will  not  be 
complete  until  this  physical  balance  has  again 
been  established. 

The  wool  situation  illustrates  particularly 
well  the  various  factors  which  have  prevented 
a  return  to  normal  conditions.  It  has  con- 
tinued to  accumulate,  partly  because  central 
Europe  has  not  been  able  to  purchase  in  the 
expected  amounts,  partly  because  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  wool  supply  is  a  b^'-product 
and  partly  because  the  building  up  of  flocks 
is  so  slow  a  process  that  flock-masters  reduce 
them  only  when  they  have  given  up  hope  of 
profits. 

With  curtailment  of  production  and  in- 
creased demand,  copper  stocks  are  showing 
reduction.  The  short  American  and  Eg\-ptian 
cotton  crops  have  served  to  bring  the  world's 
cotton  supply  approximately  to  a  pre-war  nor- 
mal. Stocks  of  hides  and  skins  are  large  in 
many  countries,  but  are  moWng  more  freely 
into  consiunption.  The  prices  of  rubber  and 
sugar  are  still  below  the  cost  of  production. 
Sisal  stocks  carried  over  from  last  5-ear  now 
constitute  nearly  tn'o-thirds  of  a  normal  year's 
supply.  The  world's  wheat  production  is  in  a 
satisfactory-  state  of  balance  in  that  there  is 
an  adequate  supply  and  a  sustained  demand. 
The  American  farmer,  in  the  face  of  a  new 
com  crop  of  3,152,000.000  bushels,  is  carr>ang 
over  281,000,000  bushels  from  the  record  crop 
of  1920.  There  is  also  an  accumulation  in 
other  les5  well-known  commodities. 

This  accumulation  of  physical  goods  is  not 
a  misfortune.  It  assures  to  the  world  a  sup- 
ply of  cheap  food  and  clothing,  and  real  pros- 
perity- has  never  rested  on  any  other  basis. 
But  producers  of  raw  materials  constitute 
much  more  than  half  of  the  buying  power  of 
the  world,  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  the  entire  economic  structure  will  gradu- 
ally adjust  itself  to  the  raw  material  market. 
The  essential  step  toward  recovery  is  re- 
moval of  the  burden  of  expenditiu-es  for  war. 
The  countries  which  are  wasting  their  money 
and  effort  on  armaments  are  those  whose  mar- 
kets must  absorb  the  world's  excess  of  raw 
materials,  and  pay  for  it  with  manufactures. 
The  terrific  burden  of  war  debts  and 
preparation  for  war  is  clearly  shown  by  data 
recently  prepared  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  board  states  that  in  1920.  of  a 
total  net  public  expenditure  by  Great  Britain 
of  £1.145.928.000,  30.5  per  cent,  were  for 
public  debt  charges  and  25.5  per  cent,  were 
for  national  defense ;  by  France,  of  a  total  of 
52.183,217,000  francs.  22.7  per  cent,  were  for 
public  debt  charges,  and  50.7  per  cent,  were 
for  national  defense.  In  1919.  Italy's  total 
public  expenditures  were  32,150,100,000  lire, 
of  which  8.4  per  cent,  were  for  public  debt 
charges,,  and  83.9  per  cent,  for  national  de- 
fense. German  expenditures  in  1920  were 
61,470,870,000  marks,  14.5  per  cent,  being  for 


public  debt  charges,  and  60,2  per  cent,  for 
national  defense. 

Expenditures  for  the  pa\-ment  of  interest 
and  principal  of  the  public  debt  do  not  cur- 
tail current  purchasing  power.  They  merely 
transfer  it.  That  curtailment  occurred  when 
in  the  first  place  the  debts  were  inciured  for 
military'-  and  naval  purposes.  But  current  ex- 
penditures for  national  defense  constitute  a 
direct  levj-  on  the  present  purchasing  powers 
of  a  people.  Labor  expended  to  make  guns 
and  submarines  can  not  pay  for  hides  from 
Argentina  or  wool  from  Australia. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  to  destroy  the  an- 
archonism  of  armament  at  one  blow,  but  in  so 
far  as  concrete  results  may  be  attained,  they 
offer  the  first  real  hope  of  recover^'  from  tht 
economic  stagnation  of  the  world.  A  com- 
bined saving  by  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Japan  on  armaments  of  only 
§500,000,000  in  a  single  year  is  equivalent  to 
the  pre-war  value  of  the  exports  of  wool  from 
both  Argentina  and  Australia  for  nearly  three 
years.  

America's  industrial  progress  is  inextricably 
linked  with  her  foreign  trade,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  achieve  its 
pre-war  prosperity  by  a  reWval  of  domestic 
business  alone.  Dr.  Henry  A.  E.  Chandler, 
economist  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  New  York,  says. 

Dr.  Chandler  takes  issue  \^-ith  those  who 
believe  that,  since  foreign  trade  represents  not 
more  than  ID  to  15  per  cent,  of  America's 
total  commerce,  the  loss  of  a  part  of  it  would 
leave  a  sufficient  percentage  of  the  whole  to 
insiu-e  reasonable  prosperity.  In  the  January' 
number  of  the  bank's  magazine.  Commerce 
Monthly,  he  points  out  that  economic  investi- 
gation proves  that  "even  during  periods  of 
depression,  volume  of  national  business,  after 
allowing  for  price  changes,  seldom  departs 
from  normal  by  more  than  15  per  cent.,  and 
often  by  smaller  percentages ;  and  a  seem- 
ingly small  reduction  in  the  percentage  of 
gross  business  may  have  great  significance 
when  translated  into  terms  of  net  profits  and 
thus  into   final  buying  capacitj-. 

"In  \-iew  of  the  decline  in  foreign  buj'ing 
capacity  it  has  been  suggested  that  we  may 
have  to  reduce  our  output  to  conform  much 
more  nearly  to  domestic  demand  and  thus  in 
the  future  prevent  the  accumulation  of  sur- 
pluses similar  to  those  that  have  so  recently 
demoralized  some  of  our  principal  markets," 
he  continues.  "Undoubtedly  such  a  reduction 
can  be  effected  in  part,  and  indeed,  to  some 
extent,  has  already  been  done,  but  as  a  prac- 
tical movement  upon  a  large  scale  it  is  beset 
with  great  difficulties, 

"If,  for  example,  we  lose  only  5  per  cent, 
of  our  total  national  business  through  the 
reduction  in  our  foreign  trade  it  does  not 
mean  that  each  industrj-  loses  only  5  per  cent. 
The  relative  importance  of  foreign  trade 
varies  widely  as  between  different  industries. 
In  some  the  proportion  of  foreign  to  total 
trade  is  insignificant,  while  in  others  it  is  as 
high  as  one-third  or  nearly  one-half.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  a  reduction  in  for- 
eign trade,  amounting  to  no  more  than  5  per 
cent,  of  our  total  trade,  may  so  effectively 
cripple  some  of  our  basic  industries  as  to 
wipe  out  all  profits  and  even  to  bring  heavy 
losses. 

"Our  domestic  trade  will,   of  course,   con- 
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tinue  to  be  of  much  the  larger  importance  in 
our  economic  life,  and  even  if  international 
economic  affairs  should  remain  in  a  highly 
unsettled  condition  we  would,  undoubtedly, 
make  important  substitutions  and  readjust- 
ments within  our  own  territory-  that  would 
contribute  to  the  relief  of  our  domestic  busi- 
ness situation.  Such  readjustments  are  in 
part  already  under  way.  Indeed  it  is  not  at 
all  clear  that  the  uncertainty-  as  to  the  inter- 
national situation  is  an  unmixed  evil.  In 
forcing  us  to  look  more  closely  for  possible 
readjustments  at  home,  consequent  efficiency 
may,  in  the  end,  bring  some  lasting  benefits. 
"On  the  other  hand  we  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  readjustments  leading  to  in- 
creased efficiency  may  still  leave  in  important 
cases  a  productive  capacity  in  excess  of  do- 
mestic demands.  Under  these  conditions  in- 
dividual producers  can  not  be  expected  to  re- 
duce their  output  simply  because  there  exists 
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an  excess  in  the  aggregate,  at  least  not  until 
they  have  been  convinced  that  they  may  not 
capture  a  larger  proportion  of  the  home  trade 
than  they  have  heretofore  obtained.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  histor>'  of  the  de- 
structive competition  among  railroads  and  in- 
dustrial plants  that  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  pools,  the  trusts,  and  other  forms  of  com- 
binations between  1870  and  1900  will  not 
have  difficulty  in  visualizing  what  would  hap- 
pen if  individual  producers  should  all  start 
out  to  capture  a  larger  share  of  a  domestic 
trade  that  in  the  aggregate  is  insufficient  for 
them  alL 

"It  is  true  that  a  radical  amendment  of  our 
anti-trust  acts  might  render  possible  price- 
controlling  agreements  that  would  lessen  the 
destructive  effects  of  competition.  Such  ar- 
rangements, however,  wotild  still  leave  the 
problem  of  surplus  products  partiy  unsolved. 
Moreover,  the  problem  of  amending  our  pres- 
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ent  laws,  with  a  view  to  maintaining  a  whole- 
some degree  of  competition  and  preventing 
unreasonable  price  fixing  without  imposing 
upon  business  men  great  uncertainty  as  to 
what  could  be  legally  done,  is  extraordinarily 
difficult  As  a  practical  matter,  therefore,  un- 
less we  are  to  face  the  possibility  of  an  in- 
dustrial competition  of  an  intensity  hitherto 
unknown — that  indeed  may  dissipate  part  of 
our  productive  energy' — we  must  recover  in 
the  foreign  field  sufficient  trade  to  carry  off 
the  output  of  our  surplus  productive  capacity. 


BONDS 


A  First  Mortgage  Land  Bond 

The  Utah  Construction  Company 

First  (Closed)   Mortgage    71^%   Serial 
Gold  Bonds 

Due  5  50,000  annually,   December   1,   1924  to 
1926; 
5100,000  annually,  December  1,   1927  to 

1934; 
$300,000,  December    1,    1935 

Price  100  and  Interest,  to  Yield  T/zfo 


George  H.  Burr  &  Co. 

KOHL  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

NEW  TORX  LOS  AMGBLBS  CLBVBLAND 

BOSTOM  ATLANTA  DHTROIT 

FBILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  PITTSBURG 

SCRANTON  ST.  LOUIS  SBATTLB 

"A  Nadooal  Tel  Persoul  Service  " 


"It  may  appear  the  easiest  way  in  our 
present  dilemma  to  let  international  matters 
'take  their  natural  course'  and  to  concentrate 
upon  the  home  market.  It  may  be  well 
doubted,  however,  that  the  final  cost  of  such 
a  course  in  money  and  energy  will  be  less  to 
the  nation  than  a  course  that  would  call  for 
our  active  cooperation  in  the  international 
economic  and  financial  reconstruction  that  is 
necessary  to  a  recovery  of  the  buying  capacity 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  any  event  the 
policies    of   hermit   nations    do    not   lead   into 
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the  path  of  progress.  Large  industrial  nations 
will  continue  to  have  political  and,  in  some 
cases,  even  racial  boundaries,  but  they  can  no 
longer  have  economic  boundaries.  Economic 
units  and  the  forces  that  control  their  actions 
are  now  world-wide.  Moreover,  the  resump- 
tion of  our  pre-war  prosperity  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  normal  growth  involve  an 
ever-increasing  dependence  upon  international 
conditions.  The  whole  course  of  our  future 
economic  development,  therefore,  lies  clearly 
in  the  direction  of  a  larger  cooperation  in 
international  economic  activities." 


Signs  of  awakening,  after  an  industrial  de- 
pression, have  always  manifested  themselves 
first  in  an  improvement  in  bonds  and  invest- 
ments, and  for  the  reason  that  persons  with 
an  accumulation  of  funds — not  ever>''  indi- 
vidual suffers  losses  through  a  trade  reaction 
— are  either  unable  to  employ  their  money  ad- 
vantageously in  business,  in  consequence  of 
the  prevailing  inactivity,  or  because  they  have 
become  frightened  and  are  unwilling  to  as- 
sume ordinary  risks.  They  turn  naturally  to 
bonds  to  obtain  a  fair  rate  of  interest  for 
their  money  or  to  conserve  the  principal  sum, 
and  their  operations  always  result  in  an  en- 
hancement in  prices.  Such  movements  always 
anticipate  any  improvement  which  is  certain 
to  develop  in  the  speculative  market  and  in 
general  business  later  on,  and  they  may.  and 
upon  certain  occasions  they  have,  anticipated 
the  betterment  in  other  directions  by  many 
months  (says  Harper's  Magazine). 

If  the  various  factors  and  circumstances 
which  have  influenced  the  present  depression 
in  industry  were  confined  to  the  developments 
and  the  conditions  prevailing  in  this  country 
alone  there  would  be  no  two  opinions  regard- 
ing the  significance  of  the  sharp  advance  in 
bonds.  Every  one  would  hail  it  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  an  early  and  sustained  recovery  in 
business,  and,  even  now,  that  may  be  the  out- 
come, for  the  domestic  situation  has  certainly 
improved.  But  opinions  are  divided  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  every  experienced 
observer  appreciates  that  the  depression  is  of 
world-wide  application  and  has  been  influ- 
enced as  much  by  conditions  abroad  as  by  de- 
velopments at  home,  and  possibly  more  so, 
and  this  feature  gains  in  significance  when 
you  consider  the  possibilities  and  the  proba- 
bilities of  a  business  revival,  from  the  fact 
that,  while  affairs  here  are  on  the  mend,  they 
appear  to  be  growing  steadily,  and  even 
alarmingly,  worse  in  Europe. 


"China  is  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign 
machinerj'  and  methods  for  the  development 
of  natural  resources  or  the  creation  of  an  in- 
dustrial organization,"  says  tne  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  in  New  York  in  the  January 
issue  of  its  magazine,  Commerce  Monthly, 
"and  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be 
keen  international  ocmpetition  for  Chinese 
trade.     . 

"Despite  a  very  low  average  standard  of 
living  the  absence  of  industrial  development 
makes  China  a  large  user  of  foreign  goods. 
Japan,  the  British  Empire,  and  the  United 
States  are  the  chief  competitors,"  continues 
the  bank,  "and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
since  the  close  of  the  war  imports  into  China 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
have  more  than  doubled  in  value,  while  those 
from  Japan  have  slightly  declined.  Imports 
have  been  increasing  steadily  in  the  past  de- 
cade, except  for  the  war  period,  and  in  1920 
reached  a  total  of  762  million  Haikwan  taels, 
the  equivalent  of  slightly  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars at  the  average  rate  of  exchange  for  that 
year. 

"Cotton  manufactures  form  more  than  half 
the  total  of  both  the  British  and  the  Jap- 
anese trade  and  are  important  in  the  imports 
from  the  United  States.  In  the  American 
trade  illuminating  oils  and  tobacco  are  by  far 
the  most  valuable  items.  Both  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  send  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  and 
electrical  goods  in  considerable  quantitj-." 


The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  are 
offering  $450,000  Reedley  Joint  Union  High 
School  District,  Fresno  and  Tulare  counties, 
California,  6  per  cent,  bonds,  dated  May  9, 
1921,  and  due  serially  annually  to  May  9, 
1947. 

Reedley  Joint  Union  High  School  District 
comprises  about  93,440  acres,  includes  the 
cities  of  Reedley,  Orange  Cove,  and  Navelencia, 
and  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  Fresno 
County.  It  is  one  of  the  best  developed  and 
improved  fruit  and  farming  districts  in  Fresno 
County.  It  is  watered  by  the  Alta  Irrigation 
System,  consisting  of  about  400  miles  of  ca- 
nals with  a  charge  for  water  averaging  only 
about  45  cents'  per  acre  annually  and  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  irrigation  districts 
and  systems  in  the  United  States.  Reedley. 
principal  city  in  the  district,  population  2500, 
is  a  modern,  well-built  city  situated  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  railroads,  con- 
taining two  banks  with  aggregate  deposits  of 
over  $1,800,000.  several  large  packing  houses. 
a  fine,  large,  modern  cannery-,  two  newspapers, 
and  the  uiual  business  houses. 

These  bonds  have  been  issued  to  provide 
funds  for  the  construction  of  a  fine,  new, 
modern    high    school    which    when    completed 


will  be  one  of  the  finest  country  high  school 
systems  in  the  state.  The  rapid  growth  of 
the  district  has  made  necessary  the  construc- 
tion of  this  school  system. 


George  H.  Burr  &  Co.  are  offering  a  new 
issue  of  the  Utah  Construction  Company  first 
(closed)  mortgage  7K  per  cent  serial  gold 
bonds,  price  100  and  interest,  to  yield  7}4  per 
cent,   due  serially  to  December  1,    1936. 

These  bonds  will  constitute,  in  the  opinion 
of  counsel,  an  absolute,  closed  first  mortgage 
on  approximately  208,000  acres  of  ranch  and 
range  lands  in  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Idaho, 
which  property  has  been  conser\'atively  ap- 
praised at  $4,221,400,  or  more  than  ZZZ  per 
cent,  of  the  total  bond  issue.  The  lands  have 
an  appraised  value  of  over  $20  an  acre,  while 
the  debt  per  acre  is  only  $6.  Approximately 
43,000  acres  of  this  property  is  bottom  land 
lying  along  streams.  More  than  19,000  acres 
are  under  irrigation  and  the  company  owns 
primary  water  rights  sufficient  to  irrigate  a 
consideraoiy  larger  acreage. 

Net  assets  of  the  Utah  Construction  Com- 
pany, shown  by  the  report  of  auditors,  as  of 
November  30,  1921,  and  after  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  value  of  the  mortgaged  prop- 
erty established  by  our  appraisers,  were 
$8,621,713  or  6.9  times  the  total  bond  issue. 
These  bonds  are  a  direct  obligation  and  the 
only  funded  debt  of  the  company. 


McDonnell  &  Co.  announce  that  Mr.  Robert 
M.  Ridley,  who  has  long  been  connected  with 
their  organization,  has  recently  been  admitted 
to  partnership  in  the  firm  and  is  now  asso- 
ciated with  Mr,  H.  L.  Mack  as  resident  part- 
ner.   

Regardless  of  differences  that  may  arise 
from  time  to  time  between  the  men  and  the 
managements  of  the  railroads,  both  of  them 
unite  in  desire  to  give  the  public  good  service, 
William  Sproule,  president  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  said  in  a  statement  made 
public   recently. 

The  railroads,  Mr.  Sproule  pointed  out,  are 
permitted  under  the  Transportation  Act  to 
earn  a  return  upon  the  value  of  so  much 
of  their  properties  as  is  used  in  the  trans- 
portation business.  Because  this  value  is  fixed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  "talk 
about  earnings  on  watered  stock  or  inflated 
values  means  nothing,"  he  said. 

After  discussing  the  new  status  of  the  rail- 
roads under  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor 
Board,  Mr.  Sproule  said  "the  railroads  enter 
1922  with  the  knowledge  that  the  public  in 
terest  must  always  prevail  and  are  bending 
every  effort  to  have  their  equipment  in  con- 
dition that  will  justify  the  public  expectation 
of  good  service.  In  return  the  railroads  ask 
the  public  to  see  that  we  are  fairly  treated." 


Sotckholders  in  the  firm  of  Reid  Brothers, 
Inc.,  m^anufacturers  of  hospital  supplies,  who 
are  building  a  new  factorj'  at  Irvington,  in 
Alameda  County,  this  week  received  checks 
for  last  quarter  dividends  at  the  rate  of  8 
per  cent.  The  company  has  never  in  its  his- 
tory- of  thirteen  years  of  business  failed  to 
pay  dividends  on  its  common  stock  at  the  rate 
of  8  per  cent,  or  better. 

Officials  of  the  firm  anticipate  that  with  the 
completion  of  the  new  factory,  giving  them 
approximately  double  their  present  produc- 
tion capacity,  and  with  the  further  extension 
of  their  selling  organization,  which  is  now 
being  extended  to  approximately  a  world-wide 
scale,  giving  them  direct  representation  for 
the  business  of  above  25,000  hospitals  and  the 
medical  profession  everywhere,  to  whom  they 
sell  goods  direct  the  sales  will  materially  in- 
crease, with  resultant  greater  profits. 

The  letter  accompanying  the  dividend 
checks  was  in  part  as  follows  : 

"Our  company  has  completed  a  very  satis- 
factory business  year,  and  while  we  did  not 
entirely  escape  the  effects  of  the  generally 
adverse  business  conditions,  it  is  believed  that 
the  hospital  supply  business  was  less  seriously 
affected  than  almost  any  other  line. 

"Hospital  construction,  seriously  curtailed 
during  the  past  three  years,  is  being  resumed 
on  a  basis  of  remarkable  activity.  Many  new 
hospitals  will  be  completed  during  1922,  giv- 
ing promise  of  a  record  year  for  the  hospital 
supply  business." 


From  almost  every  state  in  the  West  comes 
the  plea  of  industry  for  tax  reduction. 

Practically  every  Western  state  is  loaded 
with  a  political  overhead  which  would  not  be 
justified  by  ten  times  the  population. 

Every  public  official  denies  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  increased  tax  burden  and  says, 
"If  the  people  vote  these  measures  what  can 
I   do?" 

Admitting  without  argument  that  the  people 
are  to  blame  for  all  the  tax  burdens  under 
which  they  stagger  at  present,  what  is  to  be 
done  about  it? 

Obviously  if  the  people  are  responsible  for 
the  tax  increase  it  is  up  to  the  people  to  see 
that  they  get  a  tax  reduction. 

When  tax  reduction  is  suggested  the  pres- 
ent beneficiaries  of  our  tax  system  say  it 
simply  can  not  be  done,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  it  must  be  done. 

Private    industry    has    reduced    expense    all 
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along  the  line  to  meet  changed  conditions  and 
government  must  adjust  itself  to  a  more  eco- 
nomical basis  in  the  same  manner  as  the  in- 
dividual and  business  has  done. 

The  man  who  fights  for  tax  reduction  today 
is  often  held  up  to  ridicule  and  calumny  by 
those  who  prey  off  the  present  tax  system  and 
pay  little  or  no  share  toward  the  burdens  of 
government. 

The  power  of  present  political  parties  will 
be  overthrown  unless  they  join  willingly  in 
the  campaign  for  tax   reduction. 

Thus     will     experimental     political     parties 
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gain.  Progressive  Western  states  are  press- 
ing programmes  of  retrenchment  for  cutting 
down  their  overhead  of  taxation  from  25  to 
30  per  cent. — The  Manufacturer. 

Sport  is  the  bloom  and  glow  of  a  perfect 
health.  The  greart  will  not  condescend  to 
take  anything  seriously. — Emerson. 


The  ant  is  one  of  the  ten  animals  admitted 
into  paradise  according  to  the  Koran. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


January  7,  1922. 


BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 

In  his  vigorous  sketch  of  the  character  of 
Lord  Kitchener,  Lord  Esher  has  quoted  John- 
son's truism,  "We  can  not'  trust  the  charac- 
ters of  history  unless  they  are  drawn  by  those 
who  knew  their  persons."  fn  other  words,  no 
one  has  a  right  to  publish  a  man's  biography 
unless  he  has  known  him,  and  known  him 
long  and  we41.  This  statement  is  so  obvious, 
the  only  wonder  is  that  any  one,  least  of  all  a 
biographer,  need  be  reminded  of  it.  And  yet 
of  seven  biographies  before  me,  three  only 
were  written  by  contemporary  acquaintances. 
And  one  suspects  that  each  of  these  is  preju- 
diced either  one  way  or  the  other.  The  only 
reliable  form  of  biography  is  autobiography, 
and  few  great  men  have  the  time  or  courage 
to  explain  their  lives  and  apologize  for  them. 
Though  the  want  of  that  sort  of  mental  ex- 
plosion to  clear  the  historic  atmosphere  is 
keenly  felt. 

Biography,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
adjuncts  of  written  history,  should  be  a  care- 
fully cultivated  art.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
many  great  men  object  to  being  biographed, 
but  the  ray  of  consolation  here  is  that  states- 
men are  usually  not  of  their  number.  And  it 
is  comparatively  unimportant  whether  the  an- 
nals of  literature  are  accurate  or  not.  Thack- 
eray,  for   instance,    objected  to   being  reduced 
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to  the  humility  of  an  unctuous  "life."  He 
evidently  believed  it  to  be  impossible  for  a 
life  to  avoid  both  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
of  unction  and  spite.  However  delightful  it 
would  be  to  have  an  intimate  life  of  Thack- 
eray or — dare  one  say? — Shakespeare,  we  yet 
have  stumbled  along  a  good  many  years  with- 
out them.  In  the  case  of  Shakespeare  we 
must  continue  to  do  so,  and  if  the  few  re- 
maining acquaintances  of  Thackeray  do  not 
speedily  do  something  about  hira,  that,  too, 
will  be  too  late.  But  the  real  need  is  for 
accurate  lives  of  the  men  who  make  history 
and  every  statesman,  soldier,  diplomat,  or  his- 
tory-carver of  any  sort  should  feel  it  incum- 
bent upon  himself — part  of  his  public  duty — to 
write  or  superintend  the  writing  of  his  own 
biography. 

Such  a  book  is  "From  Private  to  Field  Mar- 
shal," by  Sir  William  Robertson  (Houghton 
Miiflin  ;  $5).  This  is  an  autobiography  of  the 
finest  sort — written  from  an  historic  view- 
point, with  the  proper  perspective  of  personal 
and  public  affairs  and  equally  interesting  in 
its  descriptions  of  old-time  barrack  life  in 
Ireland — quaintly  reminiscent  of  Lever — and 
in  its  technical  treatment  of  the  European 
war.  Sir  William  Robertson  also  has  the  rare 
quality  for  biography  writing  which,  one  must 
admit  all  great  leaders  of  men  have  not,  of  a 
total  absence  of  malice  toward  all  men.  He 
is  an  ideal  historian  in  his  objective  treat- 
ment of  both  his  own  career  and  his  contem- 
poraries. 

Of  the  latter  the  most  interesting,  especially 
in  conjunction  with  Lord  Esher's  "The 
Tragedy  of  Lord  Kitchener,"  is  Sir  William's 
picture  of  Kitchener  of  Khartoum. 

Kitchener  was  one  of  the  most  misunder- 
stood of  men — a  fact  that  scarcely  needs  ex- 
ploiting. Lord  Esher  has  tried  to  explain  the 
curious  tragedy,  but  he  has  merely  given  us 
food  for  thought.  It  was  something  inherent 
in  Kitchener's  own  personality.  If  he  had 
been  disliked  by  the  people  at  large  one  could 
understand  it.  It  is  said  that  he  was  never 
known  to  address  a  private  soldier.  That  was 
part  of  his  impersonal  make-up.  K.  of  K. 
must  have  been  a  hero  even  to  his  valet.  And 
it  was  his  historic  mould,  probably,  that  stood 
between  him  and  sympathy.  One  admires,  but 
is  not  on  a  sympathetic  basis  with  monuments 
of  heroic  stature.  Oddly  enough,  it  was  his 
fate  to  be  worshiped  by  the  public  and  ma- 
ligned by  his  intimates.  The  public  gets  the 
full  benefit  of  admiring  an  heroic  monument. 
It  doesn't  have  to  live  intimately  with  one 
miraculously  endowed  with  human  life.  The 
theory  is  a  bit  fantastic,  but  in  Lord  Kitch- 
ener's case  one  must  have  recourse  to  specu- 
lation. He  did  not  explain  himself  and  it  is 
my  contention  that  a  man  of  his  dimensions 
should  even  at  the  cost  of  his  personal  pride 
record  his  principles  and  working  practices, 
so  that  he  could  be  judged  in  their  light,  and 
not  according  to  popular  and  in  his  case  ma- 
licious prejudice.  There  is  a  Hindu  proverb 
to  the  effect  that  one  should  not  stoop  to  tie 
his  shoe  while  passing  through  his  neighbor's 
melon  patch.  It  is  possible  that  Kitchener's 
life  is  merely  a  horrible  example  of  not  obey- 
ing this  bit  of  Oriental  wisdom.  It  was  part 
of  his  innate  bigness  not  even  to  see  the  small 
nature  of  other  men  who  might  misinterpret 
him.  He  scorned  compromise  of  any  sort. 
Lord  Esher  says  of  him  that  "he  neither  asked 
nor  took  the  advice  of  any  man"  with  refer- 
ence to  the  military  transformation  of  the  old 
Regular  into  a  new  National  army,  which  was 
"his  achievement,  and  his  alone."  And  it  is 
not  too  much  to  assume  that  asking  and 
taking  advice  was  not  one  of  Kitchener's 
characteristics.  Have  we  not  possibly  here 
the  explanation  of  the  peculiarly  unfair  atti- 
tude of  so  many  of  his  higher  subordinates? 
Again  Esher  says,  "He  neither  argued  nor 
discussed ;  he  simply  ignored.  And  yet  he 
liked  and  respected  his  subordinates,  and  re- 
sented criticism  directed  against  them."  This 
latter  generous  phase  of  Kitchener's  is  also 
commented  on  by  Sir  William  Robertson. 
Robertson  says.  "I  know  that  he  many  times 
stood  up  against  opposition  in  high  quarters 
so  as  to  protect  officers  who  were  threatened 
with  unfair  treatment.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
his  last  words  to  me  were,  when  I  said  good- 
by  to  him  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to 
Russia :      'Remember    what    I    have    told    you 

about  and  mind  you  look  after  him.'     The 

officer  in  question  was  then  being  subjected  to 
a  persecution  which  Lord  Kitchener  thought 
to  be  undeserved."  There  is  something  ter- 
ribly and  ironically  pathetic  in  this  anxiety 
for  fair  treatment  to  his  officers  on  the  part 
of  one  of  the  most  unfairly  treated  of  leaders. 
Perhaps  Kitchener,  who  had  tasted  the  bitter 
dregs  of  maliciously  manufactured  reputation, 
was  the  more  anxious  to  spare  others,  even 
when  they  themselves  were  among  his  own 
maligners.  Though  what  they  had  to  malign 
him  about,  other  than  his  peculiar  per- 
sonality, which  seems  to  have  had  an  irri- 
tating effect  at  close  quarters,  is  the  biggest 
mystery  of  all.  Sir  William  Robertson's  fine 
concluding  tribute  is  worth  quoting:  "On  the 
whole  I  would  say  that  the  achievements  and 
foresight  of  Lord  Kitchener  place  him  in  a 
class  entirely  by  himself;  and  they  justify  the 
conclusion  that  no  man  in  any  of  the  entente 
countries  accomplished  more,  if  as  much,  to 
bring   about   the   final    defeat   of  the    enemy." 


If  Lord  Esher  is  less  emphatic  on  this  score, 
his  book  emanates  nevertheless  an  impartial 
attitude.  Unlike  General  Robertson,  he  does 
not  so  much  attempt  to  estimate  Kitchener  as 
to  state  the  facts  of  the  case  as  clearly  as 
possible.  His  "The  Tragedy  of  Lord  Kitch- 
ener" (Dutton ;  $3)  occupies  a  unique  niche 
in  biographic  material.  His  impartial  present- 
ment of  the  facts  he  knew  at  first  hand  about 
his  subject  is  to  be  highly  commended.  It  is 
the  sort  of  book  that  should  be  written  about 
every  man  worthy  of  a  biography.  If  it  does 
not  itself  solve  the  problem,  it  does  not 
pretend  to  solve  it  or  furnish  a  false  solution. 
Lord  Esher  does  not  scorn  an  hiatus.  Where 
his  material  stops  he  stops  also. 

All  of  which  merely  corroborates  the  con- 
tention already  made  that  every  man  should 
write  his  own  story — not  necessarily  his  life, 
but  rather  his  explanation  of  himself  and  his 
acts.  How  vastly  interesting  Kitchener's 
would  be.  R.  G. 

Notes  of  Boobs  and  Author*. 
George  Madden  Martin  uses  in  her  con- 
scientious working  hours  the  long  yellow  pads 
that  are  so  popular  with  contemporary 
writers.  Joseph  C.  Lincoln  uses  them  also, 
and  wields  a  short  and  stubby  pencil,  his 
morning's  labors  being  a  time  of  good  hard 
work.  Another  writer  whose  working  hours 
are  clearly  defined  is  Robert  W.  Chambers, 
who  uses  a  soft,  sharply  pointed  pencil,  and 
whose  course  is  of  amazing  ease  and  rapidity. 

The  publication  of  a  two-volume  work  on 
the  history  and  construction  of  globes  by  Ed- 
ward Luther  Stevenson  is  an  item  of  very 
real  interest  to  all  librarians,  museums,  and 
private  collectors  in  this  field.  The  work 
deals  with  the  historical,  geographical,  and 
astronomical  aspects  of  the  subject  and  does 
not  represent  a  technical  discussion  for  globe 
makers.  The  quality  and  varied  character  of 
the  many  illustrations  form  one  of  its  chief 
attractions.  The  two  volumes  are  published 
by  the  Yale  University  Press  for  the  Hispanic 
Society  of  America. 

The  Indians  of  the  Canadian  north  woods 
need  never  fear  a  Volstead  invasion  of  the 
dominion,  for  their  principal  intoxicant  is  tea. 
says  Arthur  Heming,  who  has  just  published 
an  account  of  a  year  spent  with  Indian 
hunters  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The 
volume,  entitled  "The  Drama  of  the  Forest" 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  is  illustrated  with 
fourteen  two-color  plates  reproduced  from  Mr. 
Heming's  oil  paintings  in  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum.     The   artist   loves   the  northern  for- 
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ests  and  spends  much  of  his  time  with  the 
Indian  trappers.  He  lives  in  their  wigwams, 
eats  their  food,  studies  their  woods  lore,  and 
sympathizes  with  their  contempt  for  the  white 
man's  knowledge  of  the  outdoors.  Drinking 
tea,  says  Mr.  Heming,  is  a  dissipation  with 
the  Indian,  the  trappers,  hunters,  and  runners 
all  drink  it  brewed  very  strong.  Often  they 
become  such  addicts  that  they  must  stop  every 
hour  or  so  on  the  trail  to  brew  a  hot  pan  of 
the    powerful    stimulant. 

Max  Eastman  declares  that  when  he  told 
Bernard  Shaw  that  he  was  writing  a  book  on 
humor  Shaw  advised  him  to  go  to  a  sani- 
tarium. "There  is  no  more  dangerous  liter- 
ary symptom,"  he  said,  "than  the  temptation 
to  write  about  wit  and  humor.  It  indicates 
the  total  loss  of  both."  But  Eastman  per- 
sisted in  his  undertaking,  and  his  book,  "The 
Sense  of  Humor,"  is  among  the  recent  publi- 
cations of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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BRIEFER  REVIEWS. 

"Nancy,  Her  Life  and  Death,"  by  Louis 
Dodge  (Scribner ;  $1),  is  the  pathetic  little 
biography  of  a  skye  terrier  written  "for  those 
who  have  loved  and  lost  a  dog,"  but  which 
will  be  read  with  avidity  by  most  children 
and  all  lovers  of  dog  stories.  There  is  some- 
thing infinitely  appealing  in  all  true  stories  of 
dogs  and  the  story  of  Nancy  is  no  excep- 
tion. Beginning  with  the  acquisition  of 
Nancy  as  a  fluffy  little  puppy  of  a  Maltese 
bluish  hue,  it  relates  the  story  of  her  gay 
little  life  till  it  was  cut  short  so  distressingly 
by  gopher  poison.  The  book  is  written  with 
the  sympathy  and  tenderness  that  one  ex- 
pects  from   a  lover  of  animals. 

"Adventures  in  Swaziland,"  by  Owen  Rowe 
O'Neil  (Century ;  $4),  is  the  story  of  Dr. 
O'Neil's  life  with  the  Swazi  tribe.  Owen 
O'Neil  is  the  son  of  a  former  minister  of 
finance  in  the  cabinet  of  Oom  Paul  Kruger. 
His  family  helped  to  found  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  as  pioneers  survived  the  hardships 
and  savage  warfare  of  South  Africa.  O'Neil's 
earliest  playmates  were  Kaffir  boys  and  he 
did  not  wear  civilized  clothes  till  the  age  of 
nine.  But  the  book  narrates  his  relations 
with  the  savage  Swazis,  a  nation  of  300,000 
people,  who  under  the  leadership  of  Buno 
were  a  constant  menace  to  surrounding  Boer 
villages.  Oom  Paul  had  to  pay  Buno  in  gin 
to  keep  the  peace.  After  the  old  king  died, 
the  Swazis  were  ruled  by  the  aged  and  blind 
queen  mother  until  1918.  Dr.  O'Neil  de- 
scribes the  civil  war  that  was  waged  when 
Sebuga,  the  crown  prince,  claimed  his  rights. 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs of  Swaziland. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  been  very 
obliging  lately  in  publishing  beautiful  new 
editions  of  standard  works — the  latest  being 
Dana's  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast."  Young 
people  are  seldom  attracted  to  a  book  unless 
it  has  striking  illustrations.  And  the  present 
edition  looks  as  if  it  had  been  gotten  out  to 
fill  that  juvenile  need.  At  any  rate,  every 
one,  young  or  old,  will  find  the  book  more 
attractive  for  Charles  Pears'  vivid  and  nu- 
merous sea  pictures. 

"Mexico  and  Its  Reconstruction,"  by  Ches- 
ter Lloyd  Jones  (Appleton ;  $3.50),  aims  to 
sketch  the  more  important  factors  that  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  by  those  who  guide  the 
destinies  of  Mexico  in  the  trying  period  of 
reconstruction  which  is  to  follow  the  revolu- 
tion. It  sets  out  the  influences  that  foreign 
capital  and  enterprise  have  had  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Mexican  resources,  the  attitude 
that  the  local  government  has  adopted  toward 
such  influences,  and  the  position  that  foreign 
governments  should  adopt  toward  the  proper- 
ties their  citizens  have  acquired  within  the 
Mexican  republic. 

"The  Nietzsche-Wagner  Correspondence," 
edited  by  Elizabeth  Foerster  Nietzsche,   sister 


of  the  philosopher,  and  translated  by  Caroline 
V.  Kerr,  is  published  in  a  limited  edition  by 
Boni  &  Liveright.  In  her  foreword  Elizabeth 
Nietzsche  says  that  she  has  often  been  asked 
to  assemble  the  papers  bearing  on  the 
Nietzsche-Wagner  friendship — which  Nietzsche 
himself  called  the  most  important  relationship 
of  his  life — and  their  quarrel.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  rumored  about  the  nature 
of  the  quarrel,  which  was  essentially  simple 
in  itself,  as  the  letters  now  published  show. 
And  every  one's  literary  curiosity  may  now  be 
satisfied  that  it  was  so.  Nietzsche  has  been 
called  the  intellectual  author  of  the  great  war. 
It  is  true  that  he  alone  among  nineteenth- 
century  thinkers  pointed  out  that  universal 
anarchy  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
general  trend  of  modern  ideas,  and  in  his 
teachings  there  is  to  be  found  a  creative,  con- 
structive, and  irresistible  answer  to  the  pres- 
ent tendency  toward  nihilism   and   anarchy. 

Another  volume  of  Nietzsche's  letters  is 
edited  by  the  English  scholar,  Dr.  Oscar  Levy, 
also  called  forth  by  the  seventieth  anniversary 
of  Nietzsche's  birth.  "The  Selected  Letters 
of  Friedrich  Nietzsche"  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.)  reveal  not  so  much  the  superman  as  the 
Nietzsche  that  was  known  to  his  mother,  sis- 
ter, and  a  very  few  intimate  friends.  They 
picture  the  frolics  and  worries  of  the  school- 
boy, his  enthusiasm  for  'Wagner,  his  youthful 
scholastic  triumphs,  and  then  later,  the  old 
man  forsaken  by  his  friends,  hated,  misunder- 
stood, publishing  his  books  with  his  own 
money  for  a  public  which  cared  nothing  for 
them  or  him,  and  finally  his  friendship  with 
Brandes  and  his  recognition  by  the  world. 

A  book  that  fills  a  particular  want  is  the 
one-volume  "History  of  English  Philosophy," 
by  W.  R.  Sorley  (Putnam's).  Not  only  is  its 
compactness  a  novelty  in  authentic  works  of 
philosophy,  but  Dr.  Sorley  has  treated  his  ma- 
terial in  a  refreshingly  novel  way.  The  aim 
of  the  present  volume  is  to  express  the  es- 
sential contribution  of  English  thinkers  to 
philosophy  from  its  origins  in  English  litera- 
ture to  the  present.  The  book  as  it  now  ap- 
pears is  based  upon  a  series  of  chapters  con- 
tributed to  "The  Cambridge  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature." 

The  new  edition  of  Morris  Jastrow's  "The 
Song  of  Songs"  (Lippincott;  $3)  is  practically 
a  new  book,  since  it  is  a  fresh  translation 
based  on  a  revised  text  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  history  of  the  growth  of  these  biblical 
love  songs,  together  with  an  interpretation. 
Analogies  with  the  love  songs  of  ancient 
Eg>'pt  and  of  modern  Arabic  poetry  are  sug- 
gested by  Professor  Jastrow  in  his  historical 
study  of  the  songs.  This  book  is  a  companion 
volume  to  the  "Gentle  Cynic"  and  to  the 
"Book  of  Job."  The  author  has  chosen  these 
three  books  of  the  Bible  for  popular  presenta- 
tion because  of  their  human  appeal  and  great 
literary  significance. 

An  unusually  brilliant  novel,  and  incidentally 


a  "first  novel,"  is  "Aaron  West,"  by  John 
Knittel  (Doran  ;  $2),  a  Swiss  who  writes,  like 
Conrad  and  Maartens,  in  English  in  prefer- 
ence to  his  mother  tongue.  "Aaron  West"  is 
a  novel  of  the  sea.  of  the  tropics,  of  England, 
and  of  an  unusual  theme.  The  last  is  briefly 
the  power  of  the  sea  for  those  who  belong  to 
it  over  all  human  relations.  Mr.  Knittel 
writes  with  remarkable  power  and  beauty  and 
his  character  of  Aaron  West  is  one  of  the 
strongest  personalities  in  modern  fiction,  at 
least.  John  Knittel  was  born  in  India,  edu- 
cated in  Switzerland,  and  established  himself 
in  England  at  eighteen.  He  has  made  his 
home  there  since,  though  with  frequent  in- 
terruption   for  travel   abroad. 


New  Book!  Received. 
Essays    in    Taxation.      By    Edwin    R.    A.    Selig- 
man.     New   York:   The  Macmillan   Company. 
Ninth   edition. 

Maria  Chapdelaine.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan   Company ;    $2. 

A  tale  of  the  Lake  St.  John  country. 

A  Quaker  Singer's  Recollections.  By  David 
Bispham.      New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company; 

$2.30. 

Autobiography. 

J\IiD    Light     and     Shade.       By    John     Langdon 
Jones.      New   York:    Duffield  &   Co.;    $1.25. 
Verse. 

The  Story  of  a  Friendship.  By  Josephine  Mil- 
dred   Blanch.      Privately    printed. 

A  California  reminiscence  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  his  few  months  in  Monterey,  and  his 
old    friend,    Jules    Simoneau. 

Louise  Imogen  Juiney.     By  Alice  Brown.     New 
York:   The   Macmillan    Company;   $1.50. 
A    study. 

Adventures  in  Cuba,  or  The  Cazanova  Treas- 
ure. By  Seckatary  Hawkins.  Cincinnati:  Stew- 
art,   Kidd    &    Co.;    $2. 

Juvenile. 

It  Can  Be  Done.  Collected  by  Joseph  Morris 
and  St.  Clair  Adams.  New  York:  George  Sully  & 
Co.;    $1.50. 

"Poems    of    Inspiration," 

Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  Lee  Higginson, 
By  Bliss  Perry.  Boston:  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press;    $4. 

Orient.\tions  of  Ho-Hen.      By  T.   K.   Hedrick. 
Indianapolis:    The    Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $L25. 
Humorous  verse. 

Plays  of  Old  Japan.  Translated  by  Leo  Duran. 
New  York:   Thomas  Seltzer,   Inc. 

Who  Plants  a  Tree.  By  William  F.  McSpar- 
ran.  New  York:  Authors  and  Publishers  Corpera- 
tion;    $1. 

Verse. 

Sea  and  Sardinia.     By  D.  H.  Lawrence.      New 
York:    Thomas  Seltzer;    $5. 
Travel. 

The  Schoolmaster  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Anton  Chekhov.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;     $2. 

The  Tales  of  Chekhov.  Translated  by  Con- 
stance  Garnett. 

Temple    Torches.      By    Judith    L.     C.    Garnett. 
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lene  a  lubricating  oil  of  the  highest  quality. 

If  it  were  possible  to  make  a  better  oil  than  Zerolene, 
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New    York;    Authors   and    Publishers    Corporation; 

Verse. 

Coal.     By  D.  J.  McAdam.     New  York:  Authors 
and    Publishers    Corporation;    $2. 
Government  ownership  or  control. 

Tortoises.      By    D.    H.    Lawrence. 
Thomas   Seltzer. 
Verse. 

The  Flight  of  Guinevere  and  Other  Poems. 
By  George  V.  A.  McCloskey.  New  York:  Au- 
thors  and    Publishers    Corporation;    $1.50. 

Songs  of  Florida.     By  George   Graham  Currie. 
New  York:  James  T.  White  &  Co.;  $2. 
Verse. 


New    York: 


Importance  of  Newspapers. 
No  more  comprehensive  definition  of  the 
purpose  of  a  newspaper,  no  clearer  definition 
of  its  duties,  no  fairer  statement  of  its  great 
service  to  the  public  has  ever  been  given  than 
by  Justice  Fisher  of  the  Chicago  Circuit  Court 
in  his  decision  in  favor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  in  the  libel  suit  brought  against  it  in 
the  name  of  the  city  of  Chicago  (says  the  Sac- 
ramento Union).  In  reality,  politicians  who 
resented  the  fearless  expose  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  municipal  government  by  the 
Tribune  brought  the  suit.  Here  is  Justice 
Fisher's  concise  statement  on  the  purposes 
and  duties  of  the  modern  newspapers: 

"The  press  has  become  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  world,  and  to  a  great  extent  brings  hu- 
manity in  contact  with  all  its  parts.  It  is  the 
spokesman  of  the  weak  and  the  appeal  of  the 
suffering.  It  holds  up  for  review  .the  acts  of 
our  officials  and  of  those  men  in  high  places 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  advance  peace 
or  endanger  it.  It  is  the  force  which  uni- 
fies public  sentiment.  But  for  it  the  acts  of 
public  benefactors  would  go  unnoticed,  im- 
posters  would  continue  undismayed,  and  pub- 
lic office  would  be  the  rich  reward  of  the  un- 
scrupulous demagogue." 

Can  one  picture  in  what  a  condition  of 
chaos  the  world  would  be  today  but  for  the 
untrammeled  and  loyal  press  of  America  dur- 
ing the  recent  great  conflict?  Perhaps  today 
we  would  be  vassals  of  a  German  overlord, 
our  great  wealth  confiscated  and  our  liberty 
a  thing  of  the  past,  but  for  the  newspapers. 
Without  the  press,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  pres- 
ent Armament  Conference  could  have  ever 
been  called.  Can  you  picture  how  many  fam- 
ilies would  go  hungry  and  ragged  at  the  holi- 
day seasons  but  for  the  appeals  made  in  their 
behalf  by  newspapers ?  One  could  continue 
on  indefinitely  reciting  what  the  press  means 
to  the  people  of  today.  But  there  is  no  need ; 
Justice  Fisher  has  said  it  all  in  those  few 
words  quoted  above. 


Take  what  relates  to  the  body  as  far  as  the 
bare  use  warrants — as  meat,  drink,  raiment, 
house,  and  servants.  But  all  that  makes  for 
show   and    luxury    reject. — Epiclettis. 
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RUSSIAN  OPERA. 


Evidently  the  circumstances  preceding  the 
American  tour  of  the  Russian  Grand  Opera 
Company,  together  with  their  nationality-,  has 
mightily  interested  the  public,  for  on  Monday 
night  the  Columbia  Theatre  was  full  from  pit 
to  dome.  There  were  so  many  Russians 
among  the  groups  that  lingered  in  the  foyer, 
and  out  on  the  sidewalk,  after  the  perform- 
ance was  over,  that  probably  a  very  large  con- 
tingent of  our  presumably  small  Russian  col- 
ony turned  out  to  listen  to  native  opera. 
'  And  native  opera  it  certainly  was.  For 
Tschaikowsky  composed  the  score,  the  story 
of  "Pique  Dame"  is  taken  from  one  of  the 
tales  of  Pushkin,  the  famous  Russian  novelist, 
.the  troupe  of  singers  is  Russian,  and  so  are 
the  principal  players  in  the  orchestra.  The 
opera  is  sung  in  Russian,  and  during  two  or 
three  spoken  soliloquies  we  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  sample  the  aural  flavor  of  the 
Russian  tongue. 

Some  long-headed  personage  who  realizes 
the  advertising  power  of  the  composite  na- 
tionality of  the  organization  is  behind  it  (Im- 
presario Frederoff,  probably) :  and  efficiency 
is  shown  in  the  general  production. 

We  learned  from  the  papers  that  the  troupe 
fled  from  the  Bolshevists,  leaving  costumes 
and  scenery  behind  them.  Nevertheless  the 
long-headed  personage  aforesaid  has  seen  to 
it  that  the  .A.merican  tour  has  begun  with  the 
necessary  equipment  of  new  costumes.  Pink 
and  blue  were  the  dominating  colors  worn  by 
the  ladies  in  "Pique  Dame."  They  bore  upon 
them  the  stamp  of  the  American  costumer. 
Pity  we  couldn't  have  passed  upon  the  cos- 
tumes worn  in  Russia,  although  possibly  these 
were  approximately  modeled  on  them. 

The  sets  were  just  the  conventional  painted 
background ;  possibly  supplied  here  in  towTi. 
But  they  were  wholly  adequate. 

The  singers  are  probably  the  rank  and  file 
of  an  original  Petrograd  or  Moscow  troupe. 
There  are  no  pronounced  personalities,  re- 
markable beauties,  or  wonderful  players  in  the 
group,  although  they  all  play  with  sufficient 
fervor  to  carry  the  theatrically  tragic  story 
well.  They  are  a  clear- featured  group,  prin- 
cipals and  chorus  both ;  the  men,  however, 
lA-ith  their  fine  carriage  and  bearing  and  well- 
set-up  figures,  being  noticeably  handsomer 
than  the  women,  nearly  even-  one  of  whom  is 
almost  disfigured  by  poor  make-up  and  a  dis- 
astrous over-use  of  black  around  the  eyes. 

The  voices  are  very  good ;  ample,  strong, 
resonant.  Again  I  am  compelled  to  say  the 
men*s  particularly.  Indi\-idual  excellence 
among  the  men  stood  out  higher  than  that  of 
the  women,  the  best  of  whom  I  considered  to 
be  Ina  Burskaya,  whose  mezzo-soprano  voice 
was  heard  in  the  role  of  the  aged  countess, 
and  who  in  the  single  solo,  "Memories," 
showed  superior  ability  over  the  two  other 
woman  principals  in  voice  control  and  the 
tender  shading  which  results  in  the  expression 
of  emotion. 

Marie  Mashir,  who  sang  the  soprano  role 
fff  Lisa;-  has  an  exceeding  abundance  of  vol- 
ume and  richness  of  tone.     But  her  voice  is 


not  smooth  enough  wholly  to  please  the  ear. 
nor  has  the  singer  the  art  to  make  its  full  but 
rigid  tone  sufficiently  flexible  when  need  rises. 

Something  of  the  same  characteristic  could 
be  remarked  in  the  full,  strong,  contralio  voice 
of  Vala  Valentinova,  so  that  when  the  pair 
sang  the  duet,  "It  Is  Already  Night,"  tiieir 
voices  did  not  blend  smoothly. 

Marie  Mashir,  however,  rose  to  much 
greater  heights  in  her  final  scene,  when  Lisa 
voices  her  sorrow  and  apprehension  as  she 
waits  for  her  lover  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva, 
which  is  to  be  her  water\-  grave.  Please  for- 
give the  expression.  The  opera  is  of  the  kind 
that  lends  itself  to  archaic  terms,  although  1 
believe  it  is  only  thirty'  years  old. 

Of  the  men,  Vladimir  Danilov,  in  the  tenor 
role  of  Hermann,  revealed  himself  as  a  grace- 
ful stage  figure,  a  fervent  and  impetuous  actor, 
and  the  owner  of  a  fine  tenor  within  certain 
limitations :  for  he  was  apparently  not  up  Xo 
producing  those  silver  high  Cs  with  which  ob- 
scure Italian  opera  singers  have  so  often 
thrilled  San  Franciscans  in  the  joyful  past, 
when  stray  Italian  troupes  from  Me.xico  and 
South  America  were  persuasively  lured  our 
way  during  the  operatic  heyday  of  the  Tivoli. 

Vladimir  Radeyev,  or  Redeef,  as  it  is  vari- 
ously spelled,  won  greater  encomiums  than  the 
tenor,  in  spite  of  considerably  lessened  oppor- 
timities  to  make  a  hit  in  his  lesser  role,  be- 
cause of  the  agreeable  smoothness  and  mel- 
lowness of  his  musically  l>-ric  baritone. 

Another  and  a  deeper  baritone  voice  was 
enjoyed  in  the  role  of  Tomskj-,  sung  by  iL 
Luldn,  another  handsome  and  commanding 
presence.  Tomsky  is  a  sort  of  Mercutio  i 
among  the  gay,  gossiping  young  officers  in  the 
stor>-,  and  M.  Lukin  acted  the  role  with  the 
vivacity-  of  a  Frenchman  and,  when  need 
arose — for  the  singer  had  a  long  and  dra- 
matic recital  to  make,  which  included  the 
ston.'  of  the  ominous  three  cards — ^with  vocal 
excellence  and  dramatic  fer\or. 

The  story  of  "Pique  Dame" — which,  Eng- 
lished, is  "The  Queen  of  Spades,"  the  nick- 
name of  the  gambling  old  countess  famed 
for  her  luck — is  taken  from  the  romance  of 
an  older  day.  Nowadays  our  modem  operas 
do  not  have  ghosts  to  help  along  the  action. 
One  can  understand  the  opera  appealing  to 
the  sombre  Russian  taste.  For.  though  the 
Russians  seem  to  be  an  eminently  cheerful 
and  social  people,  their  taste  for  all  things 
bearing  on  the  arts  seems  to  incline  strongly 
toward  the  sombre. 

Tschaikowk^-'s  score  is  characteristic  in  its 
congenial  rendering  of  the  supernatural  and 
of  v.'oe  and  despair,  and  there  are  many  strik- 
ing passages  of  the  kind.  Gloom,  though,  is 
not  the  word  one  would  use,  as  the  music  is 
too  dramatic  and  fier>-  in  its  setting  to  certain 
scenes  to  leave  an  impression  of  gloom. 
Also,  the  musical  expression  of  the  sorrow 
of  the  lovers,  whom  destiny  seeks  to  sever  in 
life,  is  relieved  by  the  scene  in  Lisa's  rooms, 
when  her  youthful  mates  give  themselves  over 
to  merriment  and  girlish  mischief,  and  the 
later  one  at  the  barracks,  in  which  the  young 
officers   similarly   enjoy   social   gaj-etj-. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  absence  of 
"Pique  Dame"  from  the  repertoire  followed 
in  American  opera  houses.  It  is  essentially 
Russian  in  spirit,  and  the  story  has  no  uni- 
versal application,  not  even  romantically.  In 
Russia  the  young  aristocrats  are  driven  by 
idleness  to  gamble  for  large  sums,  and  there 
are  many  novels  and  stories  in  Russian  fiction 
bearing  upon  this  expensive  vice. 

Here  in  America,  however,  since  gambling 
does  not  figure  so  largely  on  the  social  hori- 
zon except  as  a  diversion  which  is  managed 
so  shrewdly  that  players  get  stung  but  not 
ruined,  we  have  little  association  with  sorrow 
and  despair  in  connection  with  gambling. 

The  role  of  Hermann,  the  uncomfortably 
luckless  young  wooer  of  "Pique  Dame's" 
granddaughter,  appeals  therefore  only  mod- 
erately to  the  sympathies  of  an  American  au- 
dience,  especially  as  the  young  man  seemed 


to  have  an  inordinate  and  melodramatic  taste 
for  flourishing  pistols.  But  we  are  immensely 
luckj'  to  have  this  opportunity  to  sample  Rus- 
sian operatic  art.  For  we  are  promised  an- 
other Tschaikowsk-^'  opera,  one  by  Dargomij- 
sk>-,  and  one  by  that  Russian  Titan,  Rimskj- 
Korsakov.  Besides  the  Russian  operas  that 
have  never  been  sung  in  this  cit>- — and  some 
of  them  never  in  this  countrj* — ^we  wiU  have 
opportunity  to  sample  the  vocal  and  instru- 
mental art  of  the  Russians  in  more  familiar 
works :  "Carmen,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "Lak- 
me,"   and  others. 

That  Americans  take  ver\'  kindly  to  Rus- 
sian opera  seemed  to  be  verj-  plain  on  the 
opening  night,  for  the  capacity  audience 
warmly  applauded  number  after  number,  and 
singer  after  singer,  with  noticeable  enthusi- 
asm, and  insisted  on  giving  a  salvo  of  greet- 
ing applause  to  the  leader,  Eugen  Feurst,  at 
each  reappearance,  although  that  brisk  and 
capable  wielder  of  the  baton  was  probably 
feeling  ver>'  critical  of  some  of  the  results  of 
blending  the  work  of  insufficiently  rehearsed 
San  Francisco  musicians  with  that  o£  his  own 
players. 

They  say  of  the  Russians  that  nationally 
they  are  a  songful  lot.  And  a  marked  char- 
acteristic of  this  troupe  is  the  amplitude  of 
their  voices.  Not  one  but  has  a  strong,  full 
voice.  This  was  remarked  even  in  the  most 
minor  roles.  As  with  the  South  Sea  Islanders, 
whose  voices,  when  heard  by  tourists,  seem  to 
be  untiring  and  untired  after  many  continu- 
ous hours  of  song,  the  national  diversion  of 
the  Russians  seems  to  develop  the  national 
voice. 
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"GETTING  MARRIED.' 


Conn  View  of  acted  Monteciio.  Calif.  Residence 
PrancU T.  XJoderhUI, Sanu  Barbui.  Calif..  Archiiect 

PR  ITT  A  I    I      STEEL 
^^*^**    lX^l.-Li   CASEMENTS 

For  substantial,  artistic  buildings 

Coatt  Representatioea 

Crittall  Casement  Window  Co.,  Detroit,  Manufacturers 


In  this  play,  which  is  thoroughly  packed 
with  conversational  Shawisms,  the  Irish 
dramatist  makes  the  usual  jabs  at  British  con- 
ser\-atism,  British  conventionality-,  and  British 
h\-pocrisy  as  applied  to  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage. The  play  begins  in  the  atmosphere  of 
an  impending  wedding,  the  arrangement  of 
the  necessan-  details  of  which  is  placed  in  the 
competent  hands  of  a  neighboring  green- 
grocer of  soothing  manners  and  so  much 
natural  sagacity  that  he  has  recently  become 
an  alderman.  Collins,  the  greengrocer  in 
question,  ■with  his  command  of  any  situation 
in  which  he  figures,  his  mellow  toleration  for 
himian  frailt>',  and  his  soothing  habit  of 
pouring  advisory  oil  on  troubled  waters,  re- 
calls William  in  "You  Never  Can  Tell,"  of 
whom  he  is  really  another  edition.  Would 
that  we  had  here  in  America  greengrocers  or 
dry  grocers,  or  any  kind  of  grocers,  or  any 
kind  of  domestic  tradesmen,  whom  we  could 
confidently  call  in  with  the  comfortable  sense 
of  reliance  experienced  by  Mrs.  Bridgenorth, 
and  hand  over  to  him  the  running  of  any  such 
upsetting  social  function  as  a  reception,  a 
wedding,  or  a  christening.  Fortunately  the 
funeral  directors  attend  to  the  last  earthly 
function  that  concerns  us,  but  we  need  other 
directors  to  run  us,  as  Collins  ran  the  Bridge- 
north   wedding. 

The  fact  that  a  wedding  impends  is  used 
by  Shaw  as  a  lever  for  the  airing  of  various 
of  his  theories  concerning  marriage  through 
the  lips  of  his  characters ;  Lesbia  Grantham, 
for  instance,  who  gives  voice  to  the  yearning 
of  many  a  spinster  for  motherhood  without 
wifehood.  There  are  many  equally  unconven- 
tional aspirations  voiced  by  other  characters. 
as  when  Leo  feels  a  desire  to  stick  to  her 
present  husband  and  marr>-  another  one  con- 
temporaneously ;  a  desire,  no  doubt,  experi- 
enced by  many  ladies  of  liberal  and  expansive 
nature. 

Shaw  amuses  himself  by  making  this  most 
lawless  lady  the  most  easily  shocked  of  the 
group  when  any  one  departs  from  stereotj-pe 
and  utters  a  rebellious  sentiment.  And  simi- 
larly he  takes  an  especially  impish  delight  in 
making  that  extremely  nice  old  bishop  utter 
home  truths  in  his  gentle,  refined  tone,  and 
inferentially  point  out  to  the  stumbling  human 
being  his  own  follies. 

"Getting  Married"  is  really,  one  might  say, 
the  dramatization  of  a  polemic  pamphlet  for 
curing  humanity-  of  its  errors  and  misconcep- 
tions and  injustices  toward  married  folk  and 
matrimony.  Leo  is  tired  of  hearing  her  hus- 
band repeat  himself  with  boresome  frequency, 
and  the  bishop  gently  intimates  that  everj' 
man  is  a  phonograph  with  half  a  dozen  rec- 
ords, and  that  each  one  is  bound  to  repeat 
these  records  until  the  most  frequent  listener 
— who  is  generally  the  wife — knows  them  by 
heart. 

At  a  certain  stage  in  the  play  I  suddenly 
recognized  the  familiar  Shavian  attitude.  The 
dramatist,  giving  rein  to  his  tendency  for 
controversy,  ceases  to  dramatize.  All  action 
halts,  the  plot  rests,  and  the  characters  make 
themselves  comfortable,  and  then  proceed  to 
quarrel,  discuss,  and  argue,  several  of  them 
monopolizing  the  floor  and  pouring  forth  the 
usual   Shaw  witticisms. 

Shaw,  however,  is  clever  enough  to  stimu- 
late suspense  and  expectation  by  keeping  one 
character  in  reserve.  This  is  Mrs.  George,  a 
lady  who  belongs  to  trade,  since  she  is  the 
greengrocer's  sister-in-law.  -  She  is  also  the 
wife  of  the  mayor  in  the  town  in  which  the 
play  is  located.  But  notwithstanding  these 
thoroughly    prosaic   adjuncts.    Mrs.    George   is 


that  rare  object — if  you  can  call  it  an  object 
— a  Shaw  sj-mbol.  What  she  really  stands  for 
is  a  little  mystifj-ing,  but  it  seems  to  be  that 
wanderlust  which  is  apt  to  attack  people  ap- 
parently safely  imprisoned  in  the  wedded 
state.  For  Mrs.  George  is  in  the  habit  of  in- 
dulging in  periodic  excursions  into  the  world 
beyond  matrimonial  domesticity,  in  order  to 
follo3r  up  some  idealizing  dream  which  has 
captured  her  imagination.  We  are  thus  per- 
mitted to  see  the  lady  waking  out  of  one  of 
her  dreams  and  incontinently  plunging  into 
another. 

There  is  something  of  the  lawless  fabric  of 
Candida's  soul  in  the  essence  of  this  woman, 
who  is  partly  poetic,  partly  prosaic,  and 
wholly  amusing. 

Of  the  dozen  people  necessary'  to  represent 
the  characters  in  the  play,  only  three  imper- 
sonations stood  out  particularly ;  those  of  the 
bishop,  of  Collins,  and  of  Mrs.  George. 

Mr.  John  Fee's  bishop  was  quite  a  charming 
presentation  in  its  gentleness,  its  refinement 
its  genial  astuteness,  and  its  quiet  humor. 
Mr.  Fee,  in  giving  to  features  and  coloring 
the  characteristics  of  middle  age,  contrived 
also  to  lend  to  his  appearance  the  thinker's 
asceticism,  and  a  delicate  grace  of  spirituality 
and  refinement. 

Conversely,  Mr.  Maitland  did  something  or 
other  to  the  bridge  of  his  shapely  nose  which 
gave  to  his  usually  admirable  profile  the  ple- 
beian outlines  appropriate  to  that  of  a  green- 
grocer, whose  genial  humanity  he  feelingly 
conveyed. 

Lea  Penman  had  a  congenial  role  as  Mrs. 
George,  whose  widely  varied  moods  gave  the 
leading  lady  an  excellent  opportunity  to  por- 
tray sparkling  animation,  the  easily  stirred 
wrath  of  a  fascinating  termagant,  and  a 
strange  mood  of  fantasy  and  spiritual  di^^na- 
tion. 

Dorothy  Wetmore  was  appropriately  spit- 
nery  as  Edith,  Rupert  Drum,  except  for  a  lack 
of  intrinsic  humor,  dealt  fairly  satisfactorily 
with  the  role  of  a  philanderer,  and  four  or 
five  others,  including  one  or  two  new  ar- 
rivals, handled  the  remaining  roles.  I  think  I 
foresee  a  speedy  departure  of  the  rather 
snippily-mannered  young  thing  who  misplayed 
Leo.  and  I  cordially  inrite  Mr.  Maitland  to 
come  down  hard  with  both  feet  on  the  mental 
corns  of  that  walk-ing  piece  of  youthful 
naivete  who  represented  the  young  bride- 
groom every  time  that  he  says  "merried"  for 
married.  Josephine  Habt  Phelps. 


Daniel  Drew  was  a  Western  drover.  Be- 
fore driving  his  stock  to  market  the  wily 
cattleman  would  feed  salt  in  large  quantities 
to  the  animals  to  make  them  thirsty.  They 
would  drink  so  plentifully  that  their  weight 
was  much  increased.  When  put  on  the  scales 
and  sold  they  "fetched"  materially  more.  To 
this  chicaner>'  on  the  part  of  that  obscure 
ranchman  the  world  owes  the  phrase  "watered 
stock." 

»»• 

Let  the  incommunicable  objects  of  nature 
and  the  metaphysical  isolation  of  man  teach 
us  independence.  Let  us  not  be  too  much  ac- 
quainted. .  .  .  We  should  meet  each  morn- 
ing, as  from  foreign  countries,  and  spending 
the  day  together,  should  depart  at  night,  as 
into  foreign  countries.  .  .  .  No  degree  of 
affection  need  invade  this  religion.  This  is 
m>-rrh  and  rosemarj^  to  keep  the  other  sweet. 
— Emerson. 


For  the  Holiday  Season 

We  have  delicious  Mince  and 
Pumpkin  Pies,  Plum  Puddings 
and  Fruit  Cakes.  Orders  now 
being  taken  at 

ESMOND'S 

"THE  CAKE  SHOP" 
253  Grant  Ave. 


TTie  Survival  Of 
The  Fittest 

is  3  scientific  theory  nowhere  better  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  Chinn-Beretta  or- 
ganization. The  personnel  of  our  staff 
is  comprised  only  of  men  who  have  quali- 
fied as  genuine  optical  experts  worthy  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  dispensing 
Chinn-Beretta    eyeglass    service. 

Eight  convenient  stores  with  the  finest 
scientific  equipment  and  a  high  class  staff 
of  experts  places  Chinn-Beretta  service 
foremost    in    the    field. 


FRESNO 

BAKEKRELO 
5TOCKT — 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatra. 

The  Russian  Grand  Opera  Company  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  has  achieved  a  triumph 
with  its  repertoire  of  new  works  and  a  limited 
number  of  old  favorites.  There  remains  an- 
other week  to  the  engagement,  which  comes 
to  a  close  on  Sunday  night,  January  fSth. 
The  various  principals  with  the  organization 
have  proved  their  worth  in  the  operas  thus  far 
sung  and  some  big  sensations  are  promised 
during  the  remainder  of  the  engagement. 

Sunday  night,  January  8th,  will  see  the  first 
presentation  here  of  the  Napravink  opera, 
"Dubrovsky."  Another  new  work  for  San 
Francisco,  and  in  fact  the  United  States,  is 
"The  Tsar's  Bride."  to  be  sung  on  Monday 
night  and  at  the  Saturday  matinee.  "Pique 
Dame"  will  be  offered  for  the  last  time  on 
Tuesday  night,  and  on  Wednesday  Massenet's 


POLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^■'^^•' 


Geary  at  Mason 


die  West 
Phone  Franklin  150 


This  and  Next  Week 

Russian  Grand  Opera  Co. 

Sun.,  Tan.  8,  "DUBROVSKY"  (first  time 
here);  ilon.  night  and  Sat.  mat.,  '"THE 
TS.JlR'S  BRIDE":  Tues..  "PIQUE  DAME"; 
Wed.,  "THAIS";  Thurs.,  "THE  JIER- 
MAID":  Fri.,  "DUBROVSKY";  Sat.,  "THE 
DEMON";  Sun.,  "BORIS  GODONOFF." 

Tan.  16— MAY  ROBSON  in  "IT  PAYS  TO 
S.MILE." 


Moliere  Tercentenary 

(1622-1922) 

THE  PLAYERS  THEATRE 

Announces 
MOLIERE'S    GREAT    COMEDY 

"Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme" 

(In    English) 

Opening   FRIDAY    EVENING,    Jany.    6,    1922 
Eight  Performances: 

Friday    evenings.    Jany.    6-13-20-27. 
Saturday  evenings,  Jany.  7-14-21-2S. 
Box-office  at  theatre  open  daily  from  9  a.  m. 
to   5  p.   m.     Telephone  West  3321. 


THE  THEATRE  UNUSUAL 

MAITLAHD 

Stockton,    Above    Post  Tel.    Kearny   2520 

Last  time  Sat.  night,  Shaw's  "Getting  Married" 

Week    Commencing    Monday    Night 

Don't  Miss  Henry  Arthur  Jones'  Best  Comedy 

•THE  LIARS" 

A  KNOCKOUT 

All    seats    res.,    $1.25,    inc.    war    tax.      Every 

eve.    (except    Sunday)    at    8:30.      Mats.    Tues. 

and  Sat.  at  2:30. 

Next— "MILESTONES,"    by    Arnold    Bennett. 


■■■■■■■■■■■ 
ISAM  FRAMCISCO  p 


m  Nftvjovnu* 


5,.,,_.J^*0><?<\«U^gUlQUtX.^  ■ 


*•  dail"'  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS,  25c  TO  $1.25 
Except   Sats.,    Suns,    and  Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN  DRESS 
CIRCLE  AND   LOGES 


A  $1200  STORY 
EVERY  WEEK! 

This  U  jast  one  of  the  features 
of  the  Sunday 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Among  the  authors  contributing 
complete  novelettes  for  the  Chronicle'! 
Sunday  Magazine  are: 

VICENTE    BLASCO-IBANEZ 

ARTHUR  TRAIN 

RICHARD   WASHBURN  CHILD 

GEO.   BARR   McCUTCHEON 

PETER  CLARK  MacFARLANL 

HUGH  WALPOLE 

BRUNO  LESSING 

LUCIEN   GARY 

JOHN  FLEMING  WILSON 

EDEN    PHILLPOTTS 

WM.  ALMON  WOLFF 

WILL  PAYNE 

There  is  always  a  Blue  Ribbon  Serial,  as 
well,  by  a  standard  author,  and  many  special 
features  of  note. 


"Thais"  will  attract  a  big  house.  Dargomij- 
sky's  "The  Mermaid"  is  to  be  staged  on 
Thursday,  and  "Dubrovsk>'"  will  be  repeated 
on  Friday.  A  novelty  will  be  found  in  the 
Saturday  night  production  of  Rubinstein's 
"The  Demon,"  and  great  interest  is  mani- 
fested in  the  announcement  that  "Boris  Godo- 
noff"  will  close  the  engagement  on  Sunday. 


Th«  Maltland  Plarhouee. 

"The  Liars,"  a  comedy  of  social  life  by 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  considered  by  many  his 
best  play,  will  be  seen  at  the  Maitland  Play- 
house this  coming  week,  commencing  next 
Monday  evening. 

"The  Liars"  was  the  vehicle  so  successfully 
used  in  this  country  by  John  Drew,  and 
Charles  WjTidham  starred  in  the  same  play  in 
London.  It  is  a  cleverly  written  drama  and 
can  not  fail  to  please  the  Maitland  audiences. 
It  will  be  the  first  presentation  of  this  play 
in   San   Francisco. 

Shaw's  "Getting  Married,"  likewise  never 
before  offered  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  will  con- 
tinue for  the  remainder  of  this  week,  closing 
with  the  Saturday  matinee  and  evening  per- 
formances. It  has  made  a  hit  with  the  au- 
diences that  frequent  the  Stockton  Street  the- 
atre and  is  rated  as  popular  as  any  of  the 
Shaw  productions. 


The  Players  Club. 

The  Players  Club,  which  opens  Friday  night 
with  Moliere's  "Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme," 
is  probably  the  first  theatre  in  the  country  to 
celebrate  in  a  fitting  manner  the  tercentenary 
of  the  greatest  of  French  dramatists.  There 
are  many  tragedies  in  the  theatre  of  Moliere, 
but  this  an  anniversarj'-  best  celebrated  with 
gayety  and  mirth.  Was  it  not  Kemble  who 
said :  "Moliere  belongs  to  no  nation,  but 
one  day  the  god  of  comedy,  wishing  to  write, 
became  'a  man,  and  happened  to  fall  into 
France"  ?  MoHere,  who  was  a  polished 
gentleman  of  the  seventeenth  centur^^  and  a 
great  artist,  did  not  fear  that  wisdom  would 
perish  in  the  midst  of  buffoonerj-  nor  that 
philosophy  would   die  in  pantomime. 

In  "Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme"  we  have  a 
comedy  with  a  moral.  Moliere's  aim  in  this 
play  is  to  amuse  us  by  depicting  things  as 
they  are.  The  immortal  Jourdain  is  drawn 
for  us  with  all  his  foibles  and  duality  of 
character.  Whether  Moliere  aimed  to  cure 
men  of  their  foibles  by  this  exposure  is  still 
a  debated  question. 

Director  Reginaud  Travers  announces  that 
the  title-role  will  be  played  by  Carl  Kroenke. 
He  will  be  supported  by  such  competent 
active  members  of  the  club  as  Hilda  Deni- 
velle,  Ernest  Clewe,  Virginia  Sciaroni,  and 
Ben  Purrington.  A  corps  of  ballet  dancers 
under  the  direction  of  Katharane  Edson  will 
enliven  the  interludes.  The  responsibility  for 
the  settings  and  the  music  is  in  the  hands  of 
George  Edwards  and  Gerstle  Mack,  the  music 
and  the  art  directors,  respectively,  of  the  the- 
atre.   

The  Orpheum. 

Sallie  Fisher  in  Clare  Kummer's  comedy, 
"The  Choir  Rehearsal,"  has  scored  an  un- 
qualified hit.  Miss  Kummer  is  the  author  of 
"Good  Gracious  Annabelle"  and  "A  Success- 
ful Calaraitj',"  in  which  William  Gillette  has 
appeared.  Miss  Kummer  and  Miss  Fisher 
enjoy  their  present  association,  because  it  was 
one  of  Miss  Kummer's  songs.  "Dearie,"  that 
Miss  Fisher  sang  to  fame  and  helped  to  bring 
Miss    Fisher    favorable    attention. 

Fred  Lindsay,  the  famous  Australian 
rancher  and  big  game  hunter  and  veteran  of 
two  wars,  is  a  headline  feature  next  week. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  expert  manipulators  of 
the  stock  whip  in  the  Antipodes.  He  owns  a 
five-thousand-acre  ranch  in  Saskatchewan, 
Canada.  During  the  war  he  commanded  a 
squadron  of  Australian  bushmen  with  con- 
siderable personal  credit,  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing years  his  time  was  divided  between  big 
game  and  concession  hunting  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  farming,  and  vaudeville. 

Frank  Kellam  and  Patricia  O'Dare's  partic- 
ular specialty  is  chasing  blues,  with  an  origi- 
nal assortment  of  singing,  talking,  and 
dancing.  They  make  blues  chasing  an  enter- 
taining theatrical   sport. 

Charles  De  "Haven  and  Freddie  Nice  just 
can't  make  their  feet  behave.  These  two 
boys  are  representative  eccentric  dancers. 
Their  pedal  evolutions  have  been  of  material 
assistance  to  various  comedies  and  have  given 
them  a  high  standing  in  vaudeville. 

Frank  Farron  is  a  dealer  in  laughs.  He  is 
a  funny  fellow,  a  genuine  comedian,  and  he 
has  a  monologue  full  of  good  songs  and  good 
stories,  and  the  result  is  that  this  dealer  in 
laughs   has  plenty  of   customers. 

Johnny  Muldoon  and  Pearl  Franklyn  offer 
their  terpsichorean  tactics  with  the  assistance 
of  a  male  associate.  Their  efforts  they  call 
"A  Revelry  of  Song.  Dance,  and  Music,"  and 
it  proves  an   attractive  combination. 

The  Ruth  Howell  Duo  are  America's  pre- 
miere aerialists.  Stunts  of  the  most  hazard- 
ous aviator  are  child's  play  compared  with 
the    feats   this   duo    accomplish. 

Eddie  Foy  has  been  in  vaudeville  for  a 
long  time,  but  at  no  previous  visit  has  he  had 
as  funny  or  so   enjoyable  an  act  as  his  pres- 


ent Fun  Revue.     This  laugh  riot  remains  an- 
other week.  

May  Robson  Coming. 

Patrons  of  the  Columbia  Theatre  will  no 
doubt  welcome  the  news  that  May  Robson's 
new  play  is  a  dramatization  of  Nina  Wilcox 
Putnam's  stories  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  is  entitled  "It 
Pays  to  Smile,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  the 
work  of  Ethel   Watts   Mumford. 

Augustus  Pitou,  Inc.,  under  whose  banner 
Miss  Robson  has  been  appearing  for  the  past 
several  years,  has  surrounded  his  clever  star 
with  one  of  the  best  supporting  companies  she 
has  ever  hand,  and  given  the  play  an  excel- 
lent mounting.  If  the  out-of-town  reports 
and  reviews  of  the  play  and  company  can  be 
taken  as  a  criterion  local  theatre-goers  have 
a  treat  in  store  for  their  amusement  on  Mon- 
day, January  16th. 


The  Pacific  Players. 
The  Pacific  Players  announce  their  next 
periodical  production  for  after  the  holidays, 
comprising  "Sunset,"  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
author  of  "The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back,"  and  a  Smart  Set  piece  by  Winthrop 
Parkhurst.  Nathaniel  Anderson  will  again  be 
the  director  of  the  performance. 


Arthur  Maitland  announces  that  he  has  se- 
cured from  the  Actors'  Guild  of  New  York 
City  that  exceptionally  successful  drama. 
"Jane  Cleg,"  written  by  St.  John  G.  Er\-ine. 
"Jane  Cleg"  has  been  more  widely  discussed 
than  most  of  the  recent  New  York  plays  and 
a  splendid  opportunity  will  be  afforded  San 
Franciscans  in  the  near  future  to  witness  the 
same. 


One  is  not  profane  who  "doesn't  give  a 
dam."  A  dam  was  a  small,  Hindu  coin  at  a 
time  when  the  English  came  to  India.  The 
phrase  sprang  into  use  to  signify  that  a  mat- 
ter was  of  no  consequence.  The  term  "tink- 
er's dam,"  also,  is  not  be  spelled  damn.  It  is 
a  piece  of  coarse  cloth  used  by  a  tinsmith  to 
hold  hot  solder  from  running.  The  phrase  "not 
worth  a  rap"  is  likewise  numismatic  in  origin. 


for  a  lfa|i|j^  Bag 


Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  a 
successful  day  as  a  cheerful  beginning. 
Start  the  day  right  at  a  restaurant  of 
national  reputation  for  its  breakfast 
dishes,  courteous  service  and  moderate 
prices. 

Our  large  variety  of  delicious  coffee 
cakes  adds  much  to  the  enjoyment  of 
our  patrons. 


32-36  GEARY  STREET 


For  a  rap  was  an  Irish  copper  coin  issued 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  supply  a 
long-felt  want  for  small  money.  Nominally  it 
was  worth  a  half-penny,  but  its  metal  was  so 
thin  and  base  that  it  never  passed  for  more 
than  a   farthing. 


Warrington  Dawson,  author  of  "The  Gift  of 
Paul  Clermont,"  has  completed  a  translation 
into  French  of  Ambassador  Wallace's  speeches 
delivered  in  France  during  his  ambassador- 
ship. The  book  is  luxuriously  published  by 
the  Librairie  Plon. 


Winter  Sports 

at  Truckee 
and  Yosemite 

;CJTH>^     Ski-ing 

'J\J\.  Tobogganning 

LINES  J    I   "  Sleighing 

Skating 

Coasters  for 
Reduced  Children 

Fares-  Dancing 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 

To  Truckee  °^  '^°"'*^^f„™^?8d.'^"'*"""*'"'"(  $14.00 

Fridays  and  Saturdays  )  <fr  i  i    tc 

Return  limit  following  i"  *b  1  i  •  /  5 

Tuesday  )  ^^ 

To  Yosemite  °"  '^°"''f?„'„  ,^^1  ^^^^^"^^^^^ !  $22.25 

Fridays  and  Saturdays  I    Ar*/\  ^e 

Return  limit  following  T   3)^V»75 

V  Tuesday  '    ^^ 

TRAINS  TO^UCKEE 

Lv.    San  Francisco    (Ferrj-  Station) .\ *I:20  am  1:00  pm           7:00  pm 

Ar.    Truckee    \ 3:15  pm  U  :00  pm           6:1S  am 

Returning — 

Lv.    Truckee    / 9 :4S  pm  8:20  am 

Ar.    San    Francisco ^. 7:50  am  6:30  pm 

*Sleeper  may  be  occupied  at  Oakland  Pier  Station  after  9:00  pm. 

TRAINS  TO  YOSEMITE 

Lv.  San   Francisco    (Ferry    Station) 4:00  pm  1 1 :00  pm 

Ar.  Merced    9:25  pm  4:50  am 

Lv.  Merced    (Y.    V.    Ry.) 8:00  am  8:00  am 

Ar.  El  Portal 11:55  am  11:55  am 

Lv.  El  Portal   (auto-stage) 12:00  m  12:00  m 

Ar.  Yosemite    Valley 1:15  pm  1:15  pm 

Returning — 

Lv.  Yosemite    Valley 10:45  am 

.Ar.  San    Francisco 10 :45  pm 

HOTELS  AND  PRICES 

AT  TRUCKEE:  Southern  Pacific  Hotel,  at  station.  Good  accommodations  and  service. 
Rooms,  $1  to  $1.50  per  person  per  day.  Meals  a  la  carte.  Dining  Room  and  Lunch  Counter. 
Other   hotels,  also   at  reasonable  prices. 

IN  YOSEMITE  N.ATIONAL  PARK:  Sentinel  Hotel,  Yosemite  Valley.  Room  with  private 
bath,  American  Plan,  §9  per  person  per  day;  room  without  bath,  American  plan,  $6  and  $7. 
Glacier  Point  Mountain  House,  looking  into  the  Yosemite  Valley,  American  Plan,  $6  per  day 
per  person. 

Secure  Sleeping  Car  Space  and  Hotel   Accommodations  through 

Southern  Pacific  Agents 

50   Post   Street  Ferry   Station  Third   St.   Station 

or   Phone    Sutter    4000 — Local    380 

and    we    will    have    representative    call    on    you    and    make    all    arrangements    for    coTn-l  '      t-jr, 
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Balfour.Guthrie  &Co. 

San   Francisco   and   Los   Angeles, 
Portland,    Seattle,   Tacoma, 

VaNCOU\'ZE   and   ViCTOfilA. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  UNE  OF  STEAMERS 

To   AND   From    European    Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  AND  rKOii  Australian  Poets 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Redwood  Export  Company 

California  Redwood 
Lumber  and  Ties 


Cargoes  and  Parcels 

"To  off  shore  markets  only" 


260  CAUFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Phone  Sutter  2163 


UNION  LUMBER  CO. 

CROCKER  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALERS 

—  OP  — 

REDWOOD  LUMBERS 
RAILROAD  TIES 
TELEGRAPH  POLES 
SHINGLES 

—  AND  — 

SPUT  REDWOOD  PRODUCTS 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

PILING 


Redwood  Mills,  Humboldt  Bay,  Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER   HOUSE 

118  to    124  First   Street,   corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


Clothes  have  been  said  to  make  the  man 
and  fine  feathers,  fine  birds.  It  is  generally 
granted  that  clothes  have  a  psychology-  of 
their  own.  Women  are  said  to  feel  superior 
in  furs  and  jewels,  but  that  may  be  merchants' 
propaganda.  A  man  prefers  not  to  be  clothes- 
conscious.  However,  the  importance  of 
clothes  psychology'  is  not  so  mucb  for  the 
wearer  as  for  the  beholder.  Mr.  Mark  Sulli- 
van has  commented  on  the  distressing  habit — 
from  the  esthetic  point  of  view — of  Orientals 
adopting  Western  garb.  It  is  an  indubitable 
fact  that  their  national  costume  is  more  be- 
coming to  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  than 
\\'estem  styles  are.  And  yet  we  suspect  the 
Orientals  of  a  deeper  psychology  in  their  own 
interests.  Granted  that  Mme.  Wellington 
Koo's  statuesque  beauty  would  be  enhanced  by 
Chinese  costume — and  we  are  not  quite  sure 
that  it  could  be — may  it  not  be  that  she  and 
her  husband  and  the  other  Orientals  in  diplo- 
matic service  have  designs  deeper  than  mere 
personal  eft'ect  ?  Mr.  Sullivan  thinks  the  Chi- 
nese delegation  would  be  more  effective  in  na- 
tional costume.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a 
poster  designer  they  would  be — that  is  to  say 
from  the  aesthetic  viewpoint.  But  the  Oriental 
mind  is  both  esthetic  and  subtle,  and  we  sus- 
pect it  of  subtlety  in  the  present  instance.  If 
the  representatives  of  the  Western  countries  in 
this  or  any  other  diplomatic  conference  were 
confronted  by  Asiatics  in  costumes  that  date 
back  a  thousand  years  with  little  change,  they 
would  have  a  constant  reminder  of  Kipling's 
couplet  before  them : 

East    is    East    and    West    is   West 
And  never  the  twain   shall  meet. 

Curiously  enough,  the  Oriental  physique  is 
more  like  ours  than  their  dress  is.  And  the 
only  essential  difference  between  minds  is  that 
the  Oriental's  is  more  reflective  and  less 
frivolous  and  therefore  more  subtle.  For 
subtlety  is  not  a  peculiar  mental  character, 
but  the  result  of  practice  in  thinking.  So  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  delegates  may  not  be 
so  far  off  as  first  blush  reveals  them. 
'*Clotlres  make  the  man"  one  can  hear  them 
say  in  fancied  argument.  It  is  our  own 
phrase,  not  theirs.  After  all,  why  should 
there  not  be  a  diplomatic  dress  as  well  as  a 
diplomatic  language?  Whatever  else  the  art 
of  diplomacy  is  for,  it  is  nothing  if  not  a 
leveler  of  differences. 


up  their  less  familiar  branches  of  knowledge 
— Japanese,  for  instance.  This  wholesome  en- 
tertainment could  doubtless  be  varied  by 
others  equally  vivacious.  Unfortunately  our 
own  imagination  is  floored  at  the  end  of  the 
spelling  bee.  But  we  respectfully  submit  the 
idea  to  Eastern  hosts  who  are  entertaining 
the  Conference  delegates — admitting,  of 
course,  that  it  is  not  original  with  us.  but 
comes  from  a  social  reformer  oi  the  true  blue 
dye.  Emerson  wrote  that  "simple  hearts  play 
their  own  play  in  innocent  defiance  of  the 
blue  laws  of  the  world."  Maybe,  in  Emer- 
son's time.  Nowadays  it  takes  both  a  crafty 
and  courageous  heart  to  "play  its  own  play." 
Nowadays  we  must  play  "Authors"  or 
"Farmer  in  the  Dell." 


New  York  club  women  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  unsuitable  Christmas  presents  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  "swapping  parties."  This 
device  has  been  long  practiced  by  youngsters, 
but  somewhere  in  the  borderland  between 
childhood  and  maturity  most  people  develop 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  sentiment  and 
sensibility — hazy  qualities  that  nevertheless 
have  a  powerful  hold  on  most  of  us.  It  is  a 
courageous  adult  who  will  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  twin  emotional  illusions.  And  evidently 
the  members  of  the  Women's  City  Club  are 
courageous  in  the  extreme.  The  strangest 
thing  about  it  was  that  there  were  actually 
sentimental  people  in  New  York  to  protest. 
One  doesn't  associate  sentimentality  and  New 
York  clubs,  especially  of  the  feminine  per- 
suasion. 
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I  could  better  eat  with  one  who  did  not 
respect  the  truth  or  the  laws  than  with  a 
sloven  or  unpresentable  person.  Moral  quali- 
ties rule  the  world,  but  at  short  distances  the 
senses   are   despotic. — Emcrsoit. 


It  is  now  asserted  by  a  reverend  gentleman 
that  jazz  music  is  as  intoxicating  as  whisky. 
We  have  not  heard  that  many  devotees  of  the 
latter  have  corroborated  the  ecclesiastical 
dictum,  but  for  our  own  part  we  should  re- 
joice to  see  a  prohibition  campaign  launched 
against  jazz  music  and  will  even  become 
ardent  pronibitionists  ourselves.  Marion  Cox 
says  in  an  interesting  discussion  of  music 
that  all  music  is  immoral — for  precisely  the 
reason  that  the  Rev.  Herbert  Smith  says  it  is 
immoral — because  it  is  intoxicating.  Though 
it  is  a  bit  hard  to  see  oneself  being  intoxi- 
cated by,  say,  a  Bach  fugue.  Miss  Cox  really 
should  have  drawn  the  line  at  some  kinds  of 
music.  But  both  she  and  the  Rev.  Smitb 
have  the  right  idea.  It  is  revolutionary,  but 
it  is  right.  Music,  some  of  it  an>-Avay,  is  im- 
moral. As  for  the  most  recent  reform  move- 
ment— jazz,  if  it  can  be  called  music  at  all,  is 
worse  than  immoral.  It  is  criminal.  The  re- 
formers really  have  justified  their  existence, 
after  all.  One  would  be  willing  to  be  pretty 
generally  reformed — to  live  the  life  of  one's 
most  reformed  and  reforming  Puritan  an- 
cestors— if  only  jazz  would  go  by  the  board. 
We  repeat — jazz  music  is  worse  than  intoxi- 
cating. In  fact  we  have  never  found  it  any- 
wise intoxicating — worse  luck.  It  has  not 
even  that  excuse  for  its  viciousness.  But  it 
is  conducive  to  crime  and  the  sooner  it  is 
abolished,  the  sooner  will  we  hail  the  re- 
former as  a  true  deliverer. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 
SURGEONS'  .INSTRUMENTS 
Hospital    and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Tmsses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 
-Ml  S    tcr  St, — Entire  Building.  Telephone 
Sa.,  Francisco,  CaL        Douglas  4017 


Another  chapter  of  reform  as  mapped  by  a 
would-be  blue-lawer  whose  name  we  happily 
forget  is  a  very  sweeping  programme  for  so- 
cial amusements.  Our  particular  reformer  is 
not  against  amusement  per  sc,  but  against  the 
sort  of  amusement  that  is  prevalent.  He 
would  replace  the  dance  and  cabaret  with 
home  parties  of  the  spelling-bee  order. 
Games  of  the  most  contactless  sort  are  recom- 
mended. Blind  man's  buff,  one  imagines, 
would  be  ruled  out.  It  would  be  so  easy  for 
that  to  degenerate  into  rough  house  and 
thence  it  is  an  easy  step  to  a  modem  fash- 
ionable party.  Not  being  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  games  of  a  simon  pure  varietj'  we 
are  limited  in  giving  our  reformer's  pro- 
gramme in  toto.  But  we  have  suggested  the 
main  outlines.  In  fancy  we  are  already  con- 
structing a  new  social  order.  Imagine  a 
scene,  say,  at  the  British  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington. Sir  Aukland  Geddes — since  he  is  a 
professor  to  boot-^would  make  an  excellent 
captain  for  one  side  of  the  spelling  match. 
The  other  team  could  be  handled  by  Mr. 
Hoover,  who  has  shown  his  executive  ability 
admirably  in  other  fields  of  endeavor.  The 
remaining  guests  could  compete;  and  if  it 
were  ^  thought  invidious  to  test  the  ortho- 
graphic knowledge  of  these  dignitaries  in 
English,  they  might  still  compete  by  brushing 
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RESOURCES 

First  ilortgage  Loans  on  Real  Estate $  8,526,888.97 

Other  Loans  and  Discounts 2,834.877.78 

State,  County  and  Municipal  Bonds 2,003.216.41 

Corporation  'Bonds   3,004,009.99 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 50,000.00 

Other  Resources 9,522.48 

United  States  Bonds 2,952,504.88 

United  States  Certificates  of  Indebtedness 1,859,500.00 

Cash  and  Due  from  Banks 2.999,289.76 

Total $24,239,810.27 

LIABILITIES 

Capital $  1,500,000.00 

Surplus 425,000.00 

Undivided  Profits 279,014.13 

Deposits 21.986.651.10 

Other  Liabilities 4.145.04 

Dividends  Unpaid   45,000.00 

Total $24,239,810.27 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigraiiimatlc  and  Otherwise. 

"It  will  always  seem  strange  to  us,"  says 
Colonel  George  Bailey,  "tliat  a  man  will  roar 
at  a  one-cent  tax  on  a  lemonade  and  almost 
want  to  kiss  the  bootlegger  who  soaks  him  to 
the  tune  of  $16  a  quart  for  hootch." 


A  Scotch  laborer  was  slipping  out  of  the 
yard  during  working  hours  to  wet  his  whistle 
when  he  ran  into  the  boss:  "Hallo!"  said  the 
latter  pleasantly,  "were  you  looking  for  me  ?" 
"Ay,"  replied  Sandy,  "I  wis  lookin'  for  ye, 
but  I  didna  want  tae  find  ye." 


In  a  small  country  school,  during  a  recess 
period,  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  play- 
ground saw  one  of  the  boys  about  seven  years 
old  strike  one  of  the  girls.  "Norman,"  said 
the  teacher,  "no  gentleman  would  strike  a 
lady."  After  careful  thought  the  boy  replieu  -. 
"Well,  no  lady  would  tickle  a  gentleman." 


Two  Scotchmen  were  on  a  raft  adrift  on  a 
stormy  sea.  Angus  knelt  and  began  to  pray. 
"O  Lord,"  he  said,  "I  ken  I've  broken  maist 
o'  Thy  commandments.  But,  O  Lord,  if  I'm 
spared  this  time  I  promise "  Here  An- 
drew interrupted  him.  "I  widna  commit 
yoursel'  ower  far,  Angus/'  said  he.  "I  think 
I  see  land." 


Lord  Babbington  was  instructing  a  new 
colored  servant  in  his  duties,  adding,  "Now, 
Zeke,  when  I  ring  for  you,  you  must  answer 
me  by  saying,  'My  lord,  what  will  you  have  ?'  " 
A  few  hours  afterward,  having  occasion  to 
summon  the  servant,  his  lordship  was  aston- 
ished with  the  following:  "My  Gawd,  whut 
does  you  want  now  ?" 


The  late  George  Loane  Tucker,  the  movie 
pioneer,  was  noted  in  Los  Angeles  for  his 
fastidious  tastes.  Mr.  Tucker  was  lunching 
one  day  in  a  Los  Angeles  restaurant,  and  at 
a  nearby  table  sat  a  movie  king  whose  table 
manners  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  man 
ate  his  soup  in  a  specially  noisy  manner. 
Eating  away,  he  leaned  towards  Mr.  Tucker 
and  said  :  "This  is  durn  good  soup,  George." 
"It  sounds  good,"  Mr.  Tucker  replied. 


The  jury  in  a  capital  case  listened  to  the 
learned  charge  of  the  judge  and  solemnly  re- 
tired. Two  hours  later  they  filed  slowly  back 
in  charge  of  a  constable,  and  great  was  the 
feelings  of  suppressed  excitement  in  the 
courtroom.  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  the 
sombre  judge,  breaking  a  silence  that  was  al- 
most painful  in  its  intensity,  "have  you  agreed 
on  a  verdict?"  "Yes,  your  honor,"  was  the 
impressive  response  of  the  foreman,  "the  jury 
are  all  of  one  mind — temporary  insanity." 


It  was  the  same  old  story.  Mrs.  Newly- 
wed's  cake  was  simply  impossible  to  eat.  and 
hubby  told  her  so.  "Please  remember  that 
you  did  not  wed  a  cook,"  says  Mrs.  Newly- 
wed  haughtily-  That  night  when  they  had 
both  retired  a  distinct,  suspicious  rattling  of 
furniture  was  heard.  "Jim  !  Jim  !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Newlywed.  "Get  up  at  once  !  I'm  sure 
there  are  burglars  in  the  house."  "Get  up 
yourself,"  came  the  muttered  reply  from  be- 
neath the  blankets.  "You  didn't  marry  a  po- 
liceman." 


Brown  had  what  he  thought  was  a  clever 
idea  to  stave  off  an  unwelcome  visit  from  his 
mother-in-law.  "My  dear,"  he  said  to  Mrs. 
B.,  "you  have  asked  me  to  do  two  things. 
One  is  to  give  you  a  new  fall  suit  and  the 
other  to  send  to  your  mother  a  check  to  de- 
fray her  traveling  expenses.  I  can't  afford  to 
do  both.  Which  shall  it  be  ?"  Her  reply 
showed  how  foolish  he  was  to  match  his"  wits 
against  hers.  "Send  mother  the  check,  by  all 
means,"  she  said  quickly.  "I've  already  or- 
dered the   suit." 


The  crew  of  a  United  States  ship  went 
ashore  in  a  Chinese  port  to  place  a  wreath 
upon  the  grave  of  a  shipmate  who  had  been 
buried  there  on  a  previous  trip.  When  the 
ceremony  had  been  performed,  and  the  men 
were  getting  ready  to  return  to  the  ship,  one 
of  them  saw  a  Chinaman  placing  a  bowl  of 
rice  on  another  grave  near  by.  "Hey,  John, 
how  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before  your 
friend  comes  up  to  eat  the  rice  ?"  he  asked. 
"AUee  same  long  time  your  iliend  come  up  to 
smell  flowers,"  the  Chink  replied. 


A  country  schoolma'am  was  examining  her 
pupils  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
school  board.  The  youngsters  went  through 
their  paces  nervously  and  did  fairly  well  until 
the  teacher  asked  the  question,  "Who  wrote 
'Hamlet'?"  There  was  a  lull  of  exhaustion 
and  no  one  answered.  She  asked  again,  and 
this  time  a  bit  more  sternly:  "Who  wrote 
'Hamlet'?"  Little  Johnny  Jones  piped  up  de- 
fensively, "Please,  teacher,  I  didn't."  "Ha, 
ha !"  Director  Blank  chuckled  aloud.  "The 
little  skeesicks !     I'll  bet  he  did." 


manager  of  the  Pullman  Company  an  army 
officer  wrote  him  saying  that  the  Pullman  car 
that  had  carried  him  from  Jersey  City  to 
Long  Branch  had  not  been  properly  swept  and 
dusted.  General  Porter  waste-basketed  the 
letter ;  also  the  second,  the  third  and  the 
fourth.  But  the  fifth  was  so  violent  that 
General  Porter  dictated  the  following  reply : 
"Sir — We  have  run  the  train  off  the  track, 
burned  the  cars,  shot  the  conductor,  hanged 
the  porter,  and  discontinued  the  line.  Hoping 
that  this  will  be  satisfactory,    I   remain,"   etc. 


The  minister  of  a  Scottish  country  parish, 
whose  estimate  of  himself  was  not  of  the  low- 
liest type,  had  accepted  a  call  to  a  wider 
sphere,  and  was  paying  a  few  farewell  visits. 
"So  ye're  gaun  tae  leave  us,"  said  one  of  the 
oldest  of  his  female  parishioners,  as  he  sat 
down.  "What  will  we  dae  noo  ?"  "Oh,  Mrs. 
Macfarlane,"  replied  the  minister  in  affable 
tones,  "you'll  soon  get  a  far  better  man !" 
"  'Deed,  sir,"  came  the  despondent  rejoinder, 
"I  hae  my  doots.  We've  had  five  in  my  time, 
and  every  one  o'  them  has  been  wurs  than  the 
last !" 


Two  friends  reached  Waterloo  Station, 
London,  only  to  find  that  one  of  them  had 
missed  his  last  train  home.  The  other,  who 
lived  in  the  Weybridge  district,  was  more  for- 
tunate, and  insisted  upon  taking  his  friend 
along  with  him.  "You  mustn't  mind  a  walk, 
old  cl\ap,"  he  said,  as  they  left  Weybridge  sta- 
tion. "My  house  is  a  good  mile  away." 
"Lead  on,"  said  his  companion,  and  they 
footed  it  together.  It  was  a  bad  night,  rain- 
ing in  torrents,   and  they  did  the  first  three- 


quarters  of  a  mile  in  comparative  silence. 
Suddenly  the  host  halted.  "What's  up,  old 
hoy  !"  inquired  his  friend.  "Up  !"  retorted  the 
other.  "I  forgot.  We  moved  to  Reigate  yes- 
terday." 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 


Ballade  of  Missing  Signs. 
Nay,  tell  me  in  what  land  of  shade 

Are   found  the   signs   I   used   to    see, 
Aligned  by  fence  or  rock  or  glade. 

Or   tacked   on    some   wild    forest  tree. 
That  told  of  gin  or  good  whiskee. 

From  mountain  peak  to   shining  mere. 
Where  are  those  tokens  bright  and  free? 

Gone    are    the    signs    of    yesteryear? 

Where's   Johnny    Walker's    body    laid? 

That  colored  man.  Green  River's  plea? 
And  Where's  the  bottle  Carstair's  made 

From  San  Antone   to  Zuyder   Zee? 
High   on  what  wall  of  masonree 

Does  That's  All  Wilson  spray  with   fear? 
What  memories  come  back  to  me, 

Gone  are  the  signs  of  yesteryear! 

Where's   Bass  or   Burton,  undismayed; 

That  bubbled   in   far  days    of  glee? 
And    Overholt,    that    gallant    blade, 

Or  good  King  William,  V.O.P.? 
Where  can  that  Boar's  Head  label  be. 

That  drove   from  banquets  gloom  or  fear. 
Those  Bitters  that   staved  off   D.T.? 

Gone  are  the  signs  of  yesteryear! 


Ah,    Hunter,    I   have  watched   and  prayed 
O'er  meadow  bars,  to  sage  and  seer; 

Nor  answer   found  with  staff  or  spade  , 
Gone  are  the  signs  of  yesteryear! 

— /.  /.  Mehan  in  Judge. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES 


HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  783  Market 
Street,  near  Fourth, — For  the  half-year  ending 
December  31,  1921,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  an- 
num on  all  savings  deposits,  payable  on  and 
after  January  3,  1922.  Dividends  not  called  for 
are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest 
as  the  principal  from  January  i ,  1922.  De- 
posits made  on  or  before  January  10,  1922,  will 
earn   interest   from  January    1,    1922. 

H.    C.    KLEVES.'UiL,    Cashier. 


BANK  OF  ITALY,  junction  Market,  Powell  and 
Eddy  Streets;  Montgomery  Street  Branch,  cor- 
ner Montgomery  and  Clay  Sts. ;  Market-Geary 
Branch,  junction  Market,  Geary  and  Kearny 
t^tb. ;  Mission  Branch,  3246  Mission  St  rear 
29th  St.;  Park-Presidio  Branch,  926  Clement 
St.;  Polk-Van  Ness  Branch,  1541  Polk  St.;  Eu- 
reka Valley  Branch,  cor.  17th  and  Ca=tro  Sts. — 
Foi  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1921,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four 
C'l)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all  savings  de- 
posits, payable  on  and  after  Tuesday,  January 
3,  1922.  Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to 
and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  prin- 
cipal from  January  1,  1922.  Deposits  made  up 
to  and  including  January  10,  1922,  will  earn 
interest    from  January    1,    1922. 

A.    P.    GIANNINI,    President. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
SOCIETY,  526  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Mission  Branch,  Mission  and  Twenty- 
First  Sts.;  Park-Presidio  Branch,  Clement  and 
7th  Ave.;  Haight  Street  Branch,  Haight  and 
Belvedere  Sts. — For  the  half-year  ending  De- 
cember 31st,  1921,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  one-quarter  (4  Y^ )  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  payable  on 
and  after  January  3rd,  1922.  Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  the  deposit  account  and 
earn  dividend  from  January  1st,  1922.  Deposits 
made  on  or  before  January  10th,  1922,  will  earn 
interest   from  January    1st,    1922. 

GEO.    TOURNY,    Manager. 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


T^ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 

cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


When  the  late  General  Horace  Porter  was 
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Social  Notes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker  gave  a  ball 
New  Year's  Eve  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo  in 
honor  of  Miss  Mary  Martin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Tobin  gave  a  dinner  at 
the  San  Mateo  Polo  Qub  New  Year's  Eve  preced- 
ing the  Crocker  baU.  Among  their  guests  were 
Lord  and  Lady  Rodney,  Major  and  Mrs.  William 
Robertson,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Edward  McCauley, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Oark,  Lady  Corisande  Rod- 
ney, Mr.  Wilberforce  Williams,  and  Mr.  William 
Tevis,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  gave  a  dinner  in 
Burlingame  Saturday  evening.  Among  those  at- 
tending the  affair  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker 
Salisburj',  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rurtherford,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Hamiltonj  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Xion  Tucker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R-  A. 
Curran,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Tobin,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen,  Miss  Helen  Garritt, 
Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  and  Mrs.  Mabel  Wilson. 

Mrs.  Hope  Slater  of  Washington  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  Sunday  at  the  Bur- 
lingame Club  bj-  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Raj-mond  Welch, 
those  asked  to  meet  Mrs.  Slater  having  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
McCreery,  Mrs.  William  Fullam,  Mrs.  Wayne  Cuy- 
ler,  Mr.  Ra>-mond  Annsby,  Mr.  Gordon  Annsby, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Cuyler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  gave  a  din- 
ner Sunday  evening. 

Mrs.  Gustavus  Ziel,  Mrs.  Harry  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Dubois,  and  Miss  Marie  Lichtenberg  enter- 
tained at  a  reecption  Sunday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing in  San  RafaeL  Among  their  guests  were  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs,  Joseph  Reeves,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Law- 
rence Draper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  McKee,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward 
McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Beardsley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Lichtenberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Win- 
field  DaviSj  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Ord,  Judge  and 
ilrs.  Edgar  Zook,  Mr.  and  ilrs.  George  \^olk- 
mann,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Alexander  Lilley, 
Sir.  and  Mrs,  Benjamin  Foster,  !Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Kent,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Armsby, 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  George  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Har- 
rison Dibblee,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Paul  Jones,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Studebaker  Johnsonj  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Harrison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leavitt  Baker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wyatt  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aimer  Xewhall, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  Abbot,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Jenkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Schmiedell.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forrest  Carey, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Mil- 
Ion   EsDerg,   Mr.    and    Mrs.    Frank   .Anderson,    Mr. 


EL   ENCANTO 

Hotel  and  Cottagei 

Mission  Ridge,  Santa  Barbaura 

Veffetablu.  milk,  cream  and  esri  from  oar 
own  farm. 


BOOKS-PLAYS-PEOPLE 

Minnie  Sabin  Cooper 

Announces  Ten  Talks 

HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS.  Tuesdays,  10:45  a.  m. 
Jan.  10th— March  14th  CinctasiTe) 

Course   ticket.   S5    riransferab'.e).      Single,   75 
cents.     You  are  cordially  inriied. 


SECRETARY  EXTRAORDINARY 

The  Pacific  Coast  representative  of  a  promi- 
nent national  publication  is  privileged  to  ofier 
the  services  of  a  young  woman  highly  sldlled 
as  a  social  secretar>'.  She  comes  from  the 
East  in  mid-Februar>-  and  plans  to  establish 
he.  self    here    permanently. 

Part  of  this  young  woman's  time  will  be 
available  to  that  San  Francisco  hostess  who 
wishes  to  be  relieved  of  the  various  details  of 
social  dut":^ — and  this  without  entailing  an  ex- 
pense oir.  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
service. 

The  endorsement  of  people  of  national  promi- 
nence '-  held  by  this  young  woman,  about 
■v'^'.iTi  ,rther  information  may  be  had  by  ad- 
.]7  .-ssim  '  Box  6,  The  ArgonauL 


and  ilrs.  Webster  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Evans,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Deems,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alan  \"an  Fleet,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  P,  F-  Brown, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  Miller,  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Dollar,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milk-n  Griffith.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Kent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Selfridge,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Eells, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Palmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  W. 
Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Weaver,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Hind,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Menzies,  Mra.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Gunn,  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Kuechler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stan- 
leigh  Arnold,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Belden, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  Ashe,  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Kittle,  Mrs.  Carter  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  Andrew  Tal- 
bot, Mrs,  Edwin  Griffith,  Mrs.  Sidney  Cushing, 
Mrs.  George  Page,  Mrs.  Scott  Brooke,  Mrs.  'Ed- 
ward  Van  Bergen,  Mrs.  William  Dohrmann,  Mrs. 
Charles  Foster,  Mrs.  George  Boyd,  Mrs.  Key 
Pittman,  Miss  Marjorie  Pittman,  Miss  Katherine 
Pittman,  Miss  Gertrude  Minton,  Miss  Elsa  Korbel, 
Miss  Margaret  Foster,  Miss  Anne  Pentz,  Miss 
Jean  Boyd,  Miss  Helen  Lichtenberg.  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Innes,  Miss  Louisiana  Foster,  Miss  .-Vlj-sse 
.\llen.  Miss  Ethel  Lilley,  Miss  Pauline  Coppee, 
Miss  Margaret  Mee,  Mr.  Edward  Lichtenberg, 
Jr.,  Mr-  Robert  Rathbun.  Mr.  Kemp  Pittman,  Mr. 
Evan  Evans,  Jr.,  Mr.  John  Kittle,  Mr.  Spencer 
GGrant,  Mr.  Dudley  Gunn,  Mr.  Bert  Innes,  Mr. 
John  Ziel,  Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  Mr.  Frederick 
Dickson,  Mr.  Kenneth  Davis,  Mr.  Kittle  Boyd,  and 
Mr.    Frank  Zook. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Osmund  Latrobe  gave  a  din- 
ner Sunday  at  the  Presidio,  when  they  enter- 
tained Colonel  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  Bigelow, 
Colonel  and  ilrs.  George  Winterbum,  General 
and  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Tim- 
othy Coughlan,  Captain  and  Mrs,  Charles  Huff, 
Captain  and  Mrs.  George  TrunbuU,  Miss  Virginia 
Deal,  Miss  Virginia  Dwight,  Mr,  Thomas  Collins, 
Mr.  Robert  Knight,  Mr,  Edward  Lawrence,  and 
General    George   Earnett- 

Colonel  and  Mrs,  Sydney  Cloman  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Sunday  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Mrs- 
Hope    Slater. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Raj-mond  Welch  were  dinner 
hosts  Saturday  in  Burlingame,  when  they  had  as 
their  guests  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Charles  BIyth,  Miss  Katherine  Ramsey, 
Mr.  John  Parrott,  Mr.  Cliff  \Veatherwax,  and 
Mr.    Kenneth    Moore. 

Mr.  Richard  Tobin  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday 
for  Lady  Corisande  Rodney  and  Lord  and  Lady 
Rodney. 

Mrs.  Edward  Thaw  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  gave  a  ball 
last    Friday   in    honor   of   Miss    Eleanor    Spreckels. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  gave  a  dinner 
last  Friday  in  honor  of  Miss  Edna  Taylor  and 
Miss  Mary  Martin.  Their  guests  were  Miss 
Eleanor  Spreckels,  Miss  Helene  de  Latour,  Miss 
Qaudine  Spreckels,  Miss  Edith  Grant,  Mr.  John 
Brooke,  Jr.,  Mr.  George  Montgomery,  Mr,  Au- 
gustus Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  Will  Magee,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Leroy  Nickel,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Lowery  were  dinner 
hosts  Friday,  when  they  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs- 
Edwin  Eddy,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thorne,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Flood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin,  and  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Frederick    McNear. 

Complimenting  Miss  Marianne  and  Miss  Katha- 
rine Kuhn,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood  gave  a  dinner 
last  week.  Those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs- 
Wakefield  Baker,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Schmiedell,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss 
Doris  Schmiedell,  Miss  Marjory  Wright,  Miss 
Ellita  Adams,  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn,  Mr.  Peter  Jack- 
son, Mr-  Richard  Schwerin,  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrick- 
son,  Mr.  Warren  Clark,  Jr.,  Mr.  Barroll  McNear, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Hayne,  Jr.,  Mr.  Charles  Dahnej-, 
and  Mr.  William  Hendrickson,  Jr, 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Frank  King  gave  a  dinner  Thurs- 
day and  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Mil- 
ler, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Heiman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham, 
and  Mr-   and  Mrs.   Charles  McCormick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kent  gave  a  dance  Fri- 
day in  Ross  in  honor  of  Mr.  Herman  and  Mr. 
Roger  Kent,  who  are  home  for  the  holidays. 
Their  guests  included  Miss  Barbara  Beardsley, 
Miss  Edith  Pentz,  Miss  Deborah  Pentz,  Miss  Cyn- 
thia Boyd,  Miss  Phoebe  Brown,  Miss  Olive  Lake, 
Miss  Leslie  Van  Ness,  Miss  Betty  Martin,  Miss 
Constance  Horn,  Miss  Caroline  Maltby,  Mc 
Latham  AUen.  Mr.  John  S.  Eells,  Jr.,  Mr.'  Jeffrey 
Armsby,  Mr.  Bert  Innes,  Mr,  Phelps  Hunter,  Mr. 
John  Beardsley,  Mr.  Randolph  Maltby,  Mr.  Bois 
Burke,  Mr.  Palmer  Horn,  Jr.,  Mr.  Edward  Pitt- 
man, Mr.  John  Menzies,   and  Mr-  Robert  Hunter. 

A  no-host  dinner  was  held  Saturday  at  Taits- 
at-the-Beach,  those  present  having  been  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Evan  Williams.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Mc- 
Cormick, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raybond  Benjamin,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Rohner,  Dr.  -  and  Mrs.  George  Ebright,  Dr.  and 
ilrs.  Frank  Lynch,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Watson. 

Mr.  and  ilrs.  George  Newhall  gave  a  dinner 
last  Saturday  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Miss 
Mary  Martin. 

Complimenting  Mrs.  William  Watson,  Miss  Ruth 
Lent,  and  Miss  Sue  McDonald,  Miss  Cornelia 
Gwynne  was  a  tea  hostess  Tuesday, 

Miss  Emily  Carolan  gave  a  supper  Friday  in 
the  Palace  Hotel  in  compliment  to  Miss  Evelyn 
Poett 

Viscount  Euchi  Shibusawa  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  reception  and  ball  given  Thursday  at 
the  Fairmont  by  Consul-General  from  Japan  and 
Mrs.    Shichitaro    Yada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  St.  Goar  gave  a  dinner 
last  week  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Peters- 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  ilrs.  Paul  Fagan, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Madison,  Miss  Helen  St. 
Goar,  Miss  Josephine  Moore,  Mr,  Dean  DiUman, 
and  Mr.  Charles  St.  Goar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Peters  gave  a  dinner  Fri- 
day night  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Stetson 
Winslow.  Their  guests  were  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Al- 
gernon Gibson,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Miller,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Marshall  Madison,  Miss  Helen  Pierce, 
Miss  Elena  Folger,  Mr.  Tallat  Tubbs,  and  Mr. 
George  McNear,  Jr. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  gave  a  dinner  Friday 


at  their  new  home.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templeton 
Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCrt-er>-,  Mrs. 
Willard  Drown,   and  Mr.   Frank  Carolan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  Their  guests  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  .Mien,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ettore  Avenali, 
and    Miss    Marjorie   Josselyn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  and  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hays  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent, 
Miss  Helen  Garritt,  and  Mr.   George  Leib. 

Mr.  Carl  Max  gave  a  theatre  and  supper  party 
Wednesday.  His  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Pringle,  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins,  Miss  Frances 
Pringle,  Miss  Barbara  Sesnon,  Mr.  Merrill  Brown, 
and  Mr.  Clark  Crocker. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Houston  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  the  Town  and  Country  Qub.  Those  pres- 
ent were  Mrs.  Albert  Houston,  Miss  Evel>-n  Poett, 
Miss  Mary  Welt>',  Miss  Edna  Cbristenson,  Miss 
Miriam  Ebright,  Miss  Florence  Faxon,  Miss 
Pauline  Clagstone,  Miss  Marie  Welch,  Miss  Sue 
McDonald,  and  Miss  Helen  Hammersmith. 

Miss  Mary  Dennis  Searles  gave  a  tea  W'ednes- 
day  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club-  Those  present 
were  Miss  Harriett  Brownell.  Miss  Frances  Stent, 
Miss  Olive  Erann,  Miss  Margaret  Fuller,  Miss 
Dorothy  Stevenson,  Miss  Frances  Corbusier,  Miss 
Aileen    McWilliams,    and   Miss    Isabelle    Bishop. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


When  Foch  Passed  By. 
What  we  saw  when  Foch  passed  by? 
Only    a    bronzed,    grave    leader's    face. 
Gentle  lineaments,  not  one  trace 
Of  the  general  bold,  none  dared  defy, 
Only  this,  when  Foch  passed  by? 
Nayl      Beneath  that  cap  of  gold. 
Behind    the  brain  of  strategist  cold. 
The  Spirit  of  Knighthood,  long  since  dead. 
Spoke!      Godfrey — Roland,    Louis   the   Saint. 
These  were  his  peers — alive  once  more! 
And   when   Foch  prayed  within  the  door 
Of    St.    Vibiana    yesterday — 
Here  in  Los  .\ngeles,  far  away 
From  scarred,  spent  Europe  tottering,    faint— 
His  prayer  was  lit  from  a  Torch  that  bums 
\\Tierever  the  Spirit  of  Freedom  yearns: 
It  was  lighted  in  Palestine  centuries  past; 
From  St.  Denis  crusaders  came. 
Knelt  at  Christ's  sepulchre,  caught  the  flame 
That  is  still  alive,   yet  may  not  last. 
Unless  we  lift  the  Torch  on  high — 
The  Torch  Foch  left,  when  he  passed  by! 

— Xancy  K.  Foster. 
December.    1921. 


Ballad*  by  the  Fire. 
Slowly  I  smoke  and  hug  my  knee. 

The   while   a   witless   masquerade 
Of  things  that   only   children    see 

Floats    in    a   mist    of  light  and    shade: 

They  pass,   a   flimsy  cavalcade. 
And  with  a  weak,  remindful  glow. 

The  falling  embers  break  and   fade. 
As  one  by  one  the  pbantoms  go. 

Then,    with    a    melancholy    glee 

To  think  where  once  my  fancy  strayed, 
I  muse  on  what  the  years  may  be 

Whose  coming  tales   are   all   unsaid. 

Till    tongs   and   shovel,   snugly   laid 
Within  their   shadowed    niches,   grow 

By  grim  degrees  to  pick  and  spade. 
As  one  by  one   the  phantoms  go. 

But  then,  what  though  the  mystic   Three 
-\round   me    ply   their   merry   trade? 

And  Charon  soon  may  carry  me 

Across  the  gloomy  Stygian  glade? — 
Be  up,  my  soul;  nor  be  afraid 

Of  what   some   unborn    year   may   show; 
But  mind  your  human  debts  are  paid. 

As  one  by   one  the  phantoms  go. 


Life  is  the  game  that  must  be  played: 

This  truth  at  least,  good  friends,  we  know 

So   live   and   laugh,    nor  be  dismayed 
As  one  by  one  the  phantoms  go. 

— Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 


In  the  Tender  Irish  Weather. 

Oh!    the    calm,    bnown    mountain    and    the    endless 
miles  of  heather. 
And  the  rugged,  grave  horizon  where  the  white 
clouds  roll; 
And    my    cheek    against    the    soft    cheek    of    the 
tender    Irish    weather. 
And  in  all  the  ^ace  around  me  not  a  soul — ^not 
a  soul! 

There  the  skylark  and  the  blackbird  and  the  linnet 
sing  together. 
With  ne'er  a  one  to  still  them  nor  human  voice 
to    speak — 
Oh!  'tis  long  since  I  have  lulled  me  in  the  tender 
Irish  weather. 
And   my   heart  is  hot  within  me   for  the  touch 
of  her  cheekl 

Bat  they  say  that  on  the  mountain  where  I've  lain 
among  the  heather. 
With  the  plover's  note  a-mourning  thro'  the  haze 
of  blue. 
That    the    cold    and    dead    are    lying    in    the    soft- 
cheeked    Irish    weather. 
And  oh!  my  heart  is  breaking  for  the  mountain 
that  I  knew! 
— Lillian  MiddJeton  in  New  York  Times. 


Confucius  said :  "I  do  not  speak  of  what 
is  ended,  chide  what  is  settled,  or  find  fault 
with  what  is  past." 


.  PRAKCIX 

SAN  FEAKCISCO      CALIrORJUA 


WHERE  SERVICE  AND 
COMFORTS  ARE 
PLAJSN-ED  FOE  GUESTS 
WHO  APPRECIATE 
THE  BEST 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  lk«  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Serricc  and 
Outdoor  Life-     "Here  every  sportsman  can  &ad 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  ;  CALIFORNIA 


Seui  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes: 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court-  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
BooUet-     Address  M-\NAGER 

San  Ysidro  Ruich,  Santa  Barbara 


FOR   LADIES   AN'D    GENTLEMEN 

New  Quality  Luncheon 

228  GRANT  AVENUE 

THIRD  FLOOR       TAKE  ELEVATOR 
Phone  Douglas  4423 


If  you  figure  time 
as  an  a^set,  then 
your  every  ride  in  a 
YELLOW  CAB  is 
an  investment. 
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ARE  YOU 


ou     ^ 


PHONE 


Moving : "  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage  -  Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 

STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


PERSONAL. 


MovemeotB  and  'Whareabouts. 
Mme.  Dominguez  and  Mr.  Vincente  Dominguez, 
who  have  been  visiting  Mrs.  Daniel  Murphy  since 
before  the  holidays,  will  sail  Januarj'  25th  for 
South  America  to  visit  relatives  of  the  late  M. 
Dominguez,  who  was  Argentine  ambassador  at 
London.  On  their  return  to  England  they  will  be 
joined  by  Mrs,  Murphy,  who  is  going  abroad  in 
the    early    spring. 

Miss  Lawton  Filer  has  gone  to  New  York  for 
a  brief    sojourn. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hastings  and  their  chil- 
dren are  en  route  to  England,  where  they  will 
make  their  home  for  the  ne.xt  five  years, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gerstle,  Miss  Miriam 
Gerstle,  and  Miss  Louise  Gerstle  are  spending 
the  holidays  in  Bombay.  They  expect  to  be  in 
India  for  two  months  longer  and  before  their 
return  home  they  will  travel  through  Java,  China, 
and   Japan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson  have  arrived 
in  Florence,  after  several  months  of  continental 
travel.  They  have  been  enjoying  the  holiday 
season  there  with  Mrs.  George  Tallant,  who  is 
passing  the  winter  in  Italy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Rice  have  returned  to 
Santa  Barbara,  after  a  week's  visit  in  Redwood 
City  with    Mrs.    James   Robinson. 

Mrs,  Raymond  Baker  and  her  children  have 
sailed  for  France,  where  they  have  taken  a  house 
in  Mentone  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter  and 
the  spring. 

Mrs.  Guy  Scott  is  entertaining  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C,  H.  Teaff  at  her  home  in  Washington.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Teaff  will  visit  relatives  in  St.  Louis 
before  their   return  to   California, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Schmieden  and  the 
Misses  Doris  and  Elizabeth  Schmiedell  have  re- 
turned from  Ross  Valley,  where  they  passed  the 
Yuletidc.  Mr.  Edward  Schmieden,  Jr.,  who  passed 
Christmas  week  with  his  parents,  returned  the 
first  of  the   week  to   Portland. 

Mrs.  Miller  Graham  and  Miss  Geraldine  Graham 
have  decided  to  prolong  their  travels.  They  will 
visit  the  Far  East  before  their  return  to  the 
United    States. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  Armsby  will  conclude  his  visit  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  J.  K.  Armsby  Tuesday  and  will 
return  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  is  attending 
school. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  and  Miss  Gloria  Wood  will 
take  their  departure  early  next  week  for  New 
York  en  route  to  Europe,  where  they  will  travel 
for  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H,  M.  A.  Miller  have  returned 
from  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  passed  the  holi- 
days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Steele  have  returned  from 
a  trip  through  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  McCurdy  and  their  chil- 
dren have  returned  to  Portland,  after  having 
passed  six  weeks  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Ber- 
theau   at  their  home  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Ross  Curran  arrived  from  the 
East  and  Europe  Saturday  and  they  are  the  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hays  Smith  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  John  Morse  and  Miss  Alice  Morse  are 
visiting  in  Las  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller  will  sail  next  month 
for  Europe  to  be  gone  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Peter  O'Donnell  has  returned  to  Texas, 
after  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  O'Don- 
nell   at    their    home    here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  George  Cameron  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  have  returned  from 
Burlingame,  where  they  have  been-  enjoying  a  sev- 
eral  days'  visit 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Sidney   Peters    have    taken    their 

departure    for    Seattle,   after   a   fortnight's  visit  in 

San  Francisco  with  Mrs.   Stetson  Winslow.     They 

passed    the    New    Year   holidays   at   Del    Monte. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Paul    Fagan    and    Miss    Frances 


Lent  have  returned  from  Pasadena,  where  they 
have  been  enjoying  a  brief  holiday.  Miss  Ruth 
Lent  passed  the  week-end  with  friends  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Wakefield  Baker  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen  have  returned  from 
Inverness,  where  they  passed  the  New  Year  holi- 
days at  the  Frederick  Beaver  countrj'  place. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood  and  their  children 
have  returned  from  a  few  days'  visit  to  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bosqui  gave  a  week-end 
party  at  their  ranch  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Moun- 
tains. Among  their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Drummond  MacGavin,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Will- 
cutt   and    Miss    Marian    Baker. 

Miss  Maud  O'Connor  has  postponed  her  return 
to  the  United  States  until  next  fall.  She  is  in 
Paris,  where  she  and  Miss  Ella  O'Connor  have 
an  apartment. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Montgomery  has  left  for  Florida 
to  join  Lieutenant-Commander  Montgomery,  who 
has    recently   been    detailed   there. 

Prince  and  Princess  Andre  Poniatovvski  have 
arrived  in  New  York  from  Paris  and  they  are 
visiting  Mrs.  Edward*  Harriman  at  her  estate  at 
Arden.  Later  they  will  come  West  to  be  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Crocker  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer  will  take  their  de- 
parture in  the  near  future  for  the  Orient  to  be 
gone   several  months. 

Miss  Jane  Carrigan  will  leave  shortly  for  New 
York,  where  she  will  join  Mrs.  Atheam  Folger 
and  will  accompany  her  abroad.  They  expect  to 
sail  for  Paris  in  February  and  will  be  away  for 
several   months. 

air.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  Fleishhacker  and  their 
children  will  return  the  first  of  the  week  from  a 
trip  to  Pasadena. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Potter  left  Thursday  for 
the  Atlantic  coast,  after  having  spent  the  holidays 
with  her  mother.  Mrs.  Potter  and  Miss  Potter 
have  been  in  Monterey  for  the  past  fortnight. 

Dr.  Clement  Arnold  is  at  the  Stanford  Hospital, 
sustaining  injuries  as  a  result  of  being  knocked 
down  by  a  Southern  Pacific  train  in  Berkeley. 
He  will  be  in  hospital  for  some  time,  but  his  in- 
juries are  reported   as   not  serious. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Palace  include  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  P,  A.  Brown,  Los  Banos;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Lee,  Jr.,  Palo  Alto ;  Mr.  Charles  W.  Clingman. 
Chicago;  Mr.  T.  J.  Larkin,  Santa  Cruz;  Mr.  Louis 
H.  Smith,  Fresno;  Mr.  John  M,  Perry,  Stockton; 
Mr.  A.  Mattei,  Fresno;  Mr.  George  H.  Newman, 
Palo  Alto;  Mr.  J.  P.  Amestoy,  Los  Angeles:  Mr. 
M.  S.  Wagner,  Salinas;  Mr.  John  S.  Br>-an, 
Hoillister;  Mr.  B.  L.  Whitmore,  Pasadena;  Mr. 
Frank  Carroll,  Mr.  Hansen  Moore,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  Gerald  da  Costa,  London;  Mr.  J.  H.  Nestor, 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  David  Blankenhorn,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  John  S.  Beall,  Portland;  Mr.  J.  M. 
Henderson.  Sacramento;  Mr.  W.  G.  Kahman,  Mc- 
Cloud;  Mr.  W.  J.  Conrad,  Marshfield,  Oregon; 
Mr.  B.  F,  Shepherd.  Fresno;  Mr.  Fred  S.  Bair, 
Eureka;  Mr.  Edward  W.  Penfield,  New  York. 

Hotel  Whitcombs  guests  include  Mr.  W.  G.  Al- 
len, Riverdale;  Mr.  E.  F.  Goodrich,  Sacramento; 
Mr  Fred  J.  NichuUs,  Watsonviilc ;  Mr.  E.  M. 
Blair,  Weed;  Mr.  H.  L.  Burke,  Mr.  C.  A.  Fowler, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  H.  C.  Holmes,  Pacific  Grove; 
Mr.  M.  S.  Nagle,  El  Paso;  Mr.  Louis  I.  Dreeben. 
Elko,  Nevada:  Dr.  L.  H.  Butler,  St.  Helena:  Mr. 
A.  M.  Moeller,  Sacramento;  Mr.  W.  E.  Price, 
Los  Angeles:  Mr.  William  Hall,  Merced;  Mr.  H. 
A.  Daly.  Sacramento ;  Mr.  C.  M.  Stutz,  Mo- 
desto; Mr.  Carl  Palmer,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  A.  A. 
Adriano,  Stock-ton;  Dr.  C.  F.  English,  Stockton; 
Mr.  G.  E.  Eittinger,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  H.  H. 
Ledyard,  San  Jose;  Mr.  F.  A.  Dixon,  Los  Gatos; 
Mr.  Peter  Gurash,  Watsonville;  Mr.  J.  E.  Jack- 
son, Reno ;  Mr.  Charles  Horwitz,  Stockton ;  Mr. 
Romie  C.  Jacks,  Monterey;  ilr.  F.  F.  Dopple- 
maier,  Marshfield,  Oregon;  Mr.  W.  A.  Conn, 
Fresno. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  St.  Francis 
are  Mr.  Edwin  Reinhart,  New  York;  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Walker,  Salt  Lake  Citj-;  Mr.  Howard  Mover. 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  Albert  E.  Colbourne,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  Henry  Stadlmair,  Seattle;  Mr.  E.  P- 
Jacobs,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  Francis  M.  Hart- 
man,  Tucson;  Mr.  Max  M.  Smith,  Santa  Ana; 
Mr.  J.  Parker  Read,  Jr.,  Los  .A.ngeles;  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Ott,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  M.  E.  Ul- 
mer,  Mr.  Emil  Kaufman,  New  York;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Burch,  Detroit;  Mr.  A.  B.  Jackson, 
Colusa;  Mr.  Ben  E.  Crouch,  Chico;  Mr.  Norman 
S.  Tulk,  Vancouver,  B.  C;  Mr.  C.  P.  Holt, 
Stockton;  Mr.  C.  Reimer,  Cleveland:  Mr.  T.  E. 
Tucker,  Portland;  Mr.  Jack  Veitch,  Seattle;  Mrs. 
Wesley  Smith.  Denver;  Captain  and  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Koester,    El   Paso. 


mind  today  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
loosened  from  all  its  moorings.  It  has  been 
driftins,  especially  within  the  last  ten  years, 
whither  no  one  knows ;  neither  is  there  any 
group  of  competent  men  of  power  and  in- 
fluence to  whom  it  may  look  for  guidance, 
nor  is  it  itself  capable  of  finding  definite  aim 
to  direct  its  endeavors.  It  has  thus  come  to 
pass  that  instead  of  making  for  progress  and 
enlightenment,  these  new  ideas  have  been 
making  for  danger  and  turmoil. 


Whitman's  Ambition. 
It  was  not  until  Walt  Whitman  was  thirty- 
six  years  old  that  "Leaves  of  Grass"  appeared, 
but  many  years  previous,  when  he  was 
twenty-one,  he  began  to  have  dreams  of  great 
authorship,  according  to  Emory  Holloway, 
who,  in  a  two-volume  collection  of  the  poet's 
fugitive  work,  rescues  from  oblivion  a  number 
of  these  verj-  early  writings.  In  one  of  them, 
W^hitman,   using  a   pseudonym,    says : 

"I  think  that  if  I  should  make  pretensions  to 
be  a  philosopher,  and  should  determine  to  edify 
the  world  with  what  would  add  to  the  number 
of  those  sage  and  ingenious  theories  which 
do  already  so  much  abound,  I  would  compose 
a  wonderful  and  ponderous  book.  Therein 
should  be  treatises  on  the  nature  and  peculi- 
arities of  men,  the  diversity  of  their  charac- 
ters, the  means  of  improving  their  state  and 
the  proper  mode  of  governing  nations;  with 
divers  other  points  whereon  I  could  no  doubt 
throw  quite  as  much  light  as  do  many  of  these 
worthy  gentlemen  who,  to  the  delight  and  in- 
struction of  our  citizens,  occasionally  treat  on 
these  subjects  in  printed  periodicals,  in  books, 
and  in  public  discourses.  At  the  same  time 
that  I  would  do  all  this,  I  would  carefully 
avoid  saying  anything  of  women,  because  it 
behooves  a  modest  personage  like  myself  not 
to  speak  upon  a  class  of  beings  of  whose  na- 
ture, habits,  notions,  and  ways  he  has  not 
been  able  to  gather  any  knowledge,  either  by 
experience  or  observation. 

■'Nobody,  I  hope,  will  accuse  me  of  conceit 
in  these  opinions  of  my  own  capacity'  for  do- 
ing great  things.  In  good  truth,  I  think  the 
world  suffers  from  this  much  bepraised  mod- 
esty. Who  should  be  a  better  judge  of  a 
man's  talents  than  the  man  himself?  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  let  our  light  shine  un- 
der bushels.  Yes ;  I  would  write  a  book ! 
And  who  shall  say  that  it  might  not  be  a 
very  good  book  ?  Who  knows  but  that  I 
might  do  something  very  respectable  ?'* 


LUNCHEON 

75  cents 

DINNER 

$1.50 

Dancing  every  Saturday  Night 
in  the 

SUN  LOUNGE 

Hotel  Whitcomb 

at  Civic  Center 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

J.  H.  van  Home,  Maneiger 


Death  of  John  J.  Crook*. 
San  Rafael  lost  a  highly  respected  citizen  in 
the  death  of  John  J.  Crooks,  which  occurred 
at  his  home  on  Christmas  Day.  Mr.  Crooks 
had  long  been  connected  with  many  local 
activities  and  had  borne  a  graceful  part  in 
the   social   life   of  the    community. 


Dr.  Robert  A.  MilUken  of  Pasadena  will 
deliver  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  popular  lec- 
tures on  astronomy  on  the  evening  of  the  13th 
at  Native  Sons  Hall.  Subject,  "Seeing  the 
Invisible."  Dr.  Milliken  will  describe  in  non- 
technical language  how  it  is  possible  to  photo- 
graph objects  which  the  eye  can  never  see 
directly  and  how  such  pictures  yield  new  in- 
sight into  the  structure  of  the  atom  and  into 
the  construction  of  stars  and  nebulae. 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRI^'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Maeiam  L.  Chambeelain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.    Box    506,    Santa    Babbara,    Cal. 


San   Fraoicisco   Law    School 

THIRD  FLOOR,  CALL  BUILDING 

Evening    Instruction    for    MEN    and    WOMEN 

Applications    being    received    NOW 
New    class    to    start    Thursdav,    Jan.     5,     1922 
Write  TODAY  for  catalogue 
The  office  of  the  school  will  be  open   every 
evening  from  6:45   to   8  o'clock. 


Unrest  and  Disorder  in  China. 
The  fundamental  difficulty  that  is  respon- 
sible for  the  unrest  and  disorder  which  now 
reigns  supreme  in  Chinese  political  and  social 
affairs  can  be  traced  accordingly  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  foreign  ideas  and.  what  is  more 
important,  to  their  rampant  dissemination 
(says  Chang  Hsin-Hai  in  the  North  American 
Review).  Foreign  ideas,  merely  because  they 
are  foreign,  are  not  taboo :  on  the  contrary, 
they  should  be  warmly  received.  But  differ- 
ences in  time  and  place  require  the  exclusion 
of  those  which  have  no  special  bearing  upon 
the  Chinese  people  and  upon  their  problems. 
The  tendency  in  China  at  present  unfortu- 
nately is  towards  taking  over  everything  for- 
eign— good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  with  perhaps 
a  greater  attraction  for  the  bad  and  the  in- 
different, of  which  there  is  a  full  supply  in 
the  treaty  ports  where  the  common  people 
receive  strictly  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
rest.  This  is  as  it  inevitably  must  be  when  the 
ideas  lack  control  and  concentration  ;  and  the 
ultimate  result  is  that  not  only  do  they  be- 
come dangerous  catchwords  which,  because 
they  are  strange  to  the  mental  habits  of  the 
people,  are  deprived  of  all  their  original  mean- 
ing and  content,  but  they  also  render  useless 
those  native  ideas  which  for  centuries  have 
formed    their    mental    support.      The    Chinese 


■'   COMBINED  STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION 

HEAD  OFFICE  AND  BRANCHES 

BANK   OF   ITALY 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL  TRUST 

HEAD  OFHCE,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

December  30,    1921 

RESOURCES 

First  Mortgage  Loans  on  Real  Estate $59,079,594.05 

Other   Loans   and   Discounts 57,832,140.66  $116,911,734.71 

United  States  Bonds  and  Certificates  of   Indebtedness $20,983,484.52 

State,  County  and  Municipal  Bonds 13,734,789.56 

Other   Bonds    8,406,407.86 

Stock  in  Federal  Reserve  Bank 375,000.00 

TOTAL  U.  S.  .\XD  OTHER  SECURITIES 43,499,681.94 

Due   from  Federal    Reserve   Bank $  7,563.404.97 

Cash  and  Due  from  Other  Banks 16.386,667.84 

TOTAL  CASH  AND  DUE  FROM  BANKS 23,950,072.81 

Banking  Premises,  Furniture,  Fixtures  and  Safe  Dep.^sit    \"aults 7,202,029.59 

Other    Real    Estate    Owned 341,014.65 

Customers'  Liability-  under  Letters  of  Credit  and  Acceptances 451,463.53 

Interest  Earned  but  not  Collected 1,219,042.38 

Employees'  Pension  Fund  (Carried  on  Books  at) 1.00 

Other    Resources    604,409.19 

Total  Resources $194,179,449.80 

LIABILITIES 

DEPOSITS   $177,867,610.68 

Dividends  Unpaid    601,802.04 

Discount   Collected   but  not    Earned 91,285.88 

Reserved  for  Taxes  and  Interest  Accrued 130,339.61 

Letters  of  Credit,  Acceptances  and  Time  Drafts 451,463.53 

Bills   Payable,  Federal   Reserve   Bank , None 

Rediscounts,    Federal    Reserve    Bank None 

$179,142,501.74 

•Capital    Paid    In $10,000,000.00 

•Surplus 2,500,000.00 

Undivided  Profits   2,536.948.06 

TOTAL  CAPIT.'iL.  SURPLUS  .\ND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 15,036,948.06 

Total  Liabilities. . . : $194,179,449.80 

•By  the  issue  of  50,000  additional  shares  of  stock  on  July  3.  1922,  the  FAID  IN  CAPITAL 
will  be  increased  to  $15,000,000.00  and  SURPLUS  to  $5,000,000.00. 

All  charge-offs,  expenses  and  interest  payable  to  end  of  half-year  have  been  deducted  in 
above  statement. 

A.  P.  Giannini  and  W.  R.  Williams,  being  separately  duly  sworn  each  for  himself,  says 
that  said  A.  P.  Giannini  is  President  and  that  said  W.  R.  Williams  is  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
Italy,  the  Corporation  above  mentioned,  and  that  every  statement  contained  herein  is  true  of  his 
own  knowledge  and  belief. 

A.   P.   GI.\NNINI. 
W.    R.    WILLIAMS. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  dav  of  December,   1921. 
THOMAS  S.   BURNES,   Notary  Public 

THE  STORY  OF  OUR  GROWTH 

.\s    Shown    by   a    Comparative    Statement    of    Our    Resources 

December,  1904 $285,436.97 

December,  1908 $2,574,004.90 

December,  1912 $11,228,814.56 

December,  1916 $39,805,995.24 

December,  1920 $157,464,685.08 

December  30,  1921 $194,179,449.80 

NUMBER  OF   DEPOSITORS,  291,994 
Savings  Deposits  made  to  apd  including  January  10,  1922,  will  earn  interest  from  January  1.   '    -- 
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January  7,  1922. 


ExtraFme" 


Havana 

aCARS 

SUPREME  IN  QUkUTY 


MBLPISKOWER 
201  Moni^omeiy  SI. 

SsmJTzmsco  Qilif., 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"I've  got  a  fellow  who  owns  a  swell  car. 
Do  you  love  any  one  who  owns  a  car  ?" 
"Any  one." — Washington  Sun  Dodger. 

"Sis,  haven't  you  and  Jim  been  engaged 
long  enough  to  get  married?"  "Too  long;  he 
hasn't  got  a  cent  left." — Columbia  Jester. 

Now  that  all  the  girls  dress  like  that,  the 
vamp  has  to  do  some  real  acting  to  put  over 
the  idea  of  wickedness. — Lincoln  Star. 

"So  the  colonel  is  a  connoisseur  in  hootch  ?" 
"Well,  he  has  good  judgment."  "Eh  ?"  "Won't 
drink  any  of  it." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"Why  do  you  recommend  this  lipstick  ?  Do 
the  girls  prefer  it  ?"  "I  can't  say  about  that, 
miss,  but  I  do  know  the  boys  like  the  taste 
of  it." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"Now  look  here,  Johnson,  this  man  is  doing 
double  the  work  you  do."  "That's  what  I've 
been  telling  him,  but  he  won't  stop." — Chris- 
tian Register, 

"Of  course,  my  boy,  when  I  was  your  age 
I  sowed  a  few  wild  oats."  "You're  a  lucky 
beggar  to  have  had  your  fling  before  oats  got 
so  beastly  tame." — Judge. 

"Hullo !  There's  that  Robinson  girl  living 
up  to  her  usual  motto."  "What's  that  ?" 
"Never  put  off  tomorrow  what  you  can  take 
off   today." — London   Mail. 

Hub — That  new  partner  of  mine  is  never 
satisfied.  He  wants  ever>-thing  he  sees.  Wife 
— You  must  hurry  and  introduce  our  daughter 
to  him. — Boston  Transcript. 

Jill     (after    earnest    scrutiny     of    mother's 


latest  dress) — I  s'pose  the  ladies  and  the 
gentlemen  dance  in  separate  rooms,  don't 
tliey,  mummie? — Loudon  Opinion. 

"Willie,"  said  his  "lother,  "I  must  insist 
that  you  stop  shooting  craps — those  poor 
little  things  have  just  as  much  right  to  live 
as  you  have." — Michigan   Gargoyle. 

Son-^l  see  they  have  the  measles  in  the 
corner  house,  papa  !  Professor  (absently) — 
Yes!  Yes!  Shall  we  go  in  and  get  some? — 
lozca  Frivol. 

"That  infant  next  door  cries  constantly." 
"And  yet,"  mused  Senator  Sorghum,  "I  don't 
believe  he  actually  has  anything  on  his  mind. 
He's  probably  just  filibustering." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

"A  woman  never  takes  any  stock  in  this 
lifelong  devotion  business."  "What  say  ?" 
"After  a  raan  has  been  devoted  for  twenty 
years  he's  merely  on  probation." — Louisville 
Courier-J  ournal. 

He — Why  are  you  women  always  going  to 
bargain  sales  in  the  hope  of  getting  something 
for  nothing?  She — For  the  same  reason  you 
men  are  always  going  to  poker  clubs. — Wash- 
ington Post. 

"Queer  times  we  live  in,  queer  times." 
"How  now,  Sempronius?"  "I  see  a  woman 
has  won  a  billiard  contest  and  a  man  a  prize 
for  baking  the  best  loaf  of  bread." — Louis- 
ville Courier-J  ournal. 

Gay  Gentleman — Could  you  oblige  me  with 
a  programme?  Box-Office  Attendant — But 
the  show's  nearly  over !  Gay  Gentleman — I 
know  that,  but  I  want  to  prove  to  my  wife 
where  I've  been. — London  MaiL 

"What's  this  contraption  ?"  "A  labor-saving 
device,"  says  the  young  wife.  "I  bought  it 
this  morning."  "What  kind  of  labor?"  "Dear 
me!  The  agent  talked  so  fast  I  forgot  to 
ask." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Daughter — How  do  you  like  my  new  party 
gown,  father?  Father — Why,  daughter!  You 
surely  aren't  going  out  with  half  of  your 
back  exposed?  Daughter  (looking  in  mirror) 
— Oh,  father !  How  stupid  of  me.  I  have 
this  dress  on  backwards. — Chicago  Phcenix. 

"Hullo !  William,"  said  Henry ;  "wheer's 
thoo  getten  that  black  eye?"  "Wey,"  replied 
William,  dolefully,  "thoo  sees,  oor  Jack's  just 
gettin'  back  from  his  honeymoon,  an'  it  wor 
me  as  persuaded  him  to  get  marrit." — London 
Weekly  Telegraph. 

Old  Mac  (to  yotuig  Eaglishinan  anxious  to 
marry  his  daughter) — Ye  "  speak  at  great 
length  aboot  yer  honored  name.  Noo,  what  I 
want  to  ascertain  is,  whatna  bank  honors  it, 
and  for  hoo  much? — London  Weekly  Tele- 
graph. 

"I  hear  George  is  to  be  married  next  month 
to  that  brunette  he  became  engaged  to  at  the 
beach."  "Why,  I  thought  that  was  one  of 
those  temporary  summer  engagements." 
"George  thought  so,  too." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"Daughter,"  said  the  cautious  mother, 
"you  should  know,  absolutely,  that  you  love 
,James  above  all  things,  before  you  marry 
him."  "For  mercy's  sake,  mamma,"  pouted 
the  girl,  "you  are  so  unreasonable !     How  can 
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I  know  how  much  I  love  him  until  I  marry 
him  and  give  him  a  chance  to  treat  me  mean 
and  see"  if  I  can  stick  to  him." — Richmond 
Ti  mes-D  ispatch . 

Strict  Parent — From  my  observation  of 
him  last  night  I  should  say  that  that  young 
man  of  yours  was  rather  wild.  Daughter — Of 
course.  It  was  your  watching  that  made  him 
wild.  He  wanted  you  to  go  upstairs  and 
leave  us  alone. — Boston   Transcript. 

"Isn't  that  the  story  you  recently  sold  to 
Art -reels?"  said  the  motion-picture  director  to 
the  famous  author  as  the  vivid  film  drama  un- 
rolled before  them.  "Impossible."  murmured 
the  great  man  incredulously,  "it's  the  iden- 
tical pioz^^-Cotumbia  Jester. 

Buck — You  don't  seem  to  think  much  of 
Jigger.  Wing — No,  he  is  deceitful.  Buck — I 
didn't  think  that  of  him.  Wing — Well,  he  is. 
He  has  one  kind  of  tobacco  which  he  smokes 
himself  and  another  he  gives  to  his  friends 
when  they  ask  for  the  makin's. — Youngstown 
Telegram. 

"What  is  j'our  ambition  ?"  "To  be  rich 
enough  to  own  an  automobile  of  ray  own." 
"But  you  already  own  a  car  ?"  "I  know  that, 
but  you  don't  know  how  tired  I  am  of  having 
to  argue  with  the  wife  and  the  daughter  and 
the  son  everj'  time  I  want  to  use  it." — De- 
troit Free  Press. 

"I  trust,  Mr.  Borum,"  said  Miss  Cutting, 
as  the  young  man  was  about  to  depart,  "that 
you  will  spend  one  more  afternoon  with  us 
before  we  move  into  our  new  house."  "De- 
lighted, I  assure  you,  Miss  Cutting,"  replied 
Borum.  "By  the  way,  when  do  you  expect  to 
move  ?"  "I'm  not  positive  as  to  the  exact 
date,"  she  answered,  "but  the  workmen  began 
excavating  for  the  cellar  yesterday,  and  papa 
expects  the  house  to  be  finished  in  about 
eighteen  months." — Edinburgh  Scotsman. 


ventor,  philosopher,  statesman,  and  patriot  was 
born  in  midwinter.  The  season  is  already 
well  sprinkled  with  holidays.  If  he  had  seen 
the  light  in  April  or  August  the  temptation  to 
celebrate  the  event  on  links  and  tennis  courts 
would  be  irresistible.  But  that  would  be 
showing  inappropriate  regard  for  Franklin, 
whose  extreme  sporting  dissipation  was  an 
evening  of  chess,  and  even  that  gave  him  a 
qualm  of  conscience  over  wasted  time. 

Here  is  a  thought:  Make  January  17th  the 
kind  of  holiday  that  would  have  suited  Ben- 
jamin himself.  Let  everybody  work  double 
or  triple  time,  wear  old  clothes,  put  a  couple 
of  dollars  in  the  bank,  and  meditate  prayer- 
fully on  his  personal  shortcomings.  That 
would  be  a  true  holiday  a  la  Poor  Richard. 
It  would  Ijc  much  honored  in  the  breach, 
probably. 


Strange  is  the  word  saunterer,  sprung  from 
La  Sainte  Terre  (the  Holy  Land),  whither 
pilgrims  were  wont  leisurely  to  journey. 
Stranger  the  word  haberdasher,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  German  habt 
ihr  das  dierf  Another  exotic  corruption,  this 
time  from  the  French,  is  qu'en  dirai  (what 
shall   I   say  oi   it?)    for  quandary. 


Poor  Richard'a  Day. 

The  Sons  of  the  Rovlution  have  set  about 
to  make  a  holiday  of  Franklin's  birthday  (says 
the  New  York  Tribune).  The  governors  of 
the  states  are  to  be  petitioned  for  that  pur- 
pose. No  one  will  gainsay  that  the  day  which 
cradled  Franklin,  January  17,  1706,  is  one  to 
be  remembered. 

It  is  awk^vard,  however,   that  the  great   in- 
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Our  Senatorial  Fit  Thro-wer. 

Senator  Johnson's  protest  against  the  Four-Power 
agreement  has  failed  of  affirmative  response.  Quite 
significantly  so.  The  only  public  attention  given  to  it 
(other  than  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hearst)  has  been  on  the 
part  of  former  associates  of  his  politics,  and  in  prompt 
and  emphatic  rebuttal.  Mr.  Kent  has  met  it  with  open 
protest.  Mr.  Rowell  in  a  smashing  argument  has  ex- 
hibited its  fallacies.  In  the  comment  of  the  latter  there 
is  a  delicately  contemptuous  note;  the  senator,  he  de- 
clares, "thrashes  a  man  of  straw."  Others  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  erstwhile  intimates  in  private  talk  speak 
sadly  of  the  senator's  habit  of  seeking  in  given  situa- 
tions, not  what  is  worthy  and  constructive,  but  that 
which  may  yield  him  opportunity  to  exercise  a  con- 
tentious spirit. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Rowell,  while  revealing  an 
affectionate  mind  toward  his  patron  and  friend,  be- 
trays the  fact  that  he  knows  the  weak  point  in  the 
senator's  armor.  He  likens  him  to  the  traditional  quack 
doctor  who  is  hell  on  fits :  "If  his  patients  had  fits  he 
cured  them  and  if  they  had  anything  else  he  gave 
them  fits  and  cured  them."  This  comes  a  bit  harshly 
from  one  long  associated  with  Mr.  Johnson  and  who 
upon  many  occasions  and  under  varying  circumstances 
has  lent  comfort  and  aid  to  the  senator  in  his  most 
e.xtravagant  radicalisms.  Obviously  Mr.  Rowell  has 
grown  weary  of  the  "fits"  principle  in  dealing  with  pub- 
lic issues.  Also  obviously  he  prefers,  in  the  immediate 
instance  at  least,  to  associate  himself  with  those  who 


seek  beneficent  effects  in  public  policies  rather  than 
with  the  practice  in  politics  based  upon  the  propagation 
of  "fits." 

Senator  Johnson  is  not  without  elements  of  strength. 
He  has  courage.  He  has  the  gift  of  tongues.  He  is 
master  of  an  unctuous  style  that  wins  the  multitude.  In 
truth,  he  has  many  elements  of  power.  If  he  could 
bring  himself  to  employ  his  very  considerable  abilities 
in  support  of  constructive  policies  he  might  do  the  state 
and  the  nation  a  vital  service  and  create  for  himself 
a  place  in  the  sphere  of  national  affairs.  But  he  seems 
unable  to  transmute  the  belligerent  campaigner  into 
a  constructive  statesman.  Encouraged  by  a  rather 
notable  success  as  a  thrower  of  "fits"  he  seems 
unable  to  forego  the  fierce  joys  of  conflict,  to  put  to 
one  side  the  methods  that  once  made  him  a  formidable 
campaigner,  but  which  do  not  suit  the  character  of  a 
senator.  Mr.  Johnson  is  obviously  unable  to  turn  his 
face  from  the  shabby  degrees  by  which  he  did  ascend. 

The  deficiency  of  Senator  Johnson  is  that  of  char- 
acter. His  policies  are  founded,  not  in  conviction 
and  under  the  regulation  of  moral  purpose,  but  in 
sheer  love  of  acrimonious  contention.  He  nurses  and 
emphasizes  his  resentments.  He  plumes  himself  as  a 
"fighter"  and  he  elects  to  fight  even  under  circum- 
stances that  require  him  to  set  up  a  man  of  straw 
as  a  target.  It  is  a  pity — truly  a  pity — that  very  con- 
siderable talents  with  opportunity  of  real  service  should 
be  lost  through  the  inability  of  their  possessor  to  rid 
himself  of  habits  of  mind  that  are  an  obstruction  to 
vital  obligations  and  incidentally  a  grief  to  his  well- 
wishers.  , 

The  Political  Year. 

In  the  sense  that  we  are  not  to  choose  a  President  in 
the  coming  November  elections  this  is  an  oft'-year  in 
American  politics.  None  the  less,  important  determi- 
nations are  to  be  made,  the  greatest  being  the  choice 
of  a  new  House  of  Representatives.  One-third  of 
the  members  of  the  Senate  is  to  be  chosen,  but 
less  importance  attaches  to  this  phase  of  the  polit- 
ical year,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  result  as  to  the  Senate 
is  practically  foreordained.  The  Senate  will  almost 
surely  remain  in  Republican  hands.  As  the  Senate  of 
96  members  stands,  the  Republicans  have  a  majority  of 
24.  Of  the  whole  number  (96)  the  terms  of  32  will 
expire.  The  Republicans  to  go  out  (17)  are  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts,  Johnson  of  California,  Kellogg  of  Min- 
nesota, La  Follette  of  Wisconsin,  New  of  Indiana, 
Calder  of  New  York,  Hale  of  Maine,  McCumber  of 
North  Dakota,  Crow  of  Pennsylvania,  Dupont  of  Dela- 

are,  Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey,  McLean  of  Con- 
necticut, Page  of  Vermont,  Poindexter  of  \\'ashington, 
Sutherland  of  West  Virginia,  and  Townsend  of  Michi- 
gan. The  retiring  Democrats  (15)  are  Hitchcock  of 
Nebraska,  Pomerene  of  Ohio,  Reed  of  Missouri,  Wil- 
liams of  Mississippi,  Ashurst  of  Arizona,  Culbertson  of 
Texas,  Gerry  of  Rhode  Island,  Jones  of  New  Mexico, 
Kendrick  of  Wyoming,  King  of  Utah,  McKellar  of 
Tennessee,  Myers  of  Montana,  Pitman  of  Nevada, 
Swanson  of  Virginia,  and  Trammell  of  Florida.  To 
win  the  Senate  from  the  Republicans  the  Democrats 
would  have  to  retain  all  the  seats  that  they  now  hold 
and  to  gain  13  seats  from  the  Republicans.  Of  course, 
nothing  in  the  political  world  is  impossible.  Revolu- 
tions do  now  and  again  occur.  But  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  so  radical  an  exchange  of  senatorial 
seats  may  occur  at  a  time  of  relative  political  quiet.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Republicans  will 
control  the  next  Senate  as  they  do  the  Senate  that  is 
now  sitting. 

But  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  of  another  kind.  Here  the  whole  mem- 
bership (435)  goes  out.  In  the  present  Congress  the 
Republicans  hold  301  seats,  the  Democrats  hold  134. 
The  Republican  majority  is  167,  something  more  than 
two  to  one.    But  in  this  great  majority,  since  there  are 


no  hold-overs,  there  is  no  assurance.  In  off  years  it  is 
notoriously  the  habit  of  the  American  electorate  to  act 
eccentrically.  When  the  presidency  is  not  involved 
party  spirit  and  party  discipline  are  relatively  lax.  The 
individual  elector  is  much  more  likely  to  vote  with  a 
free  hand  when  there  is  no  controlling  motive — or  a 
less  impelling  motive — as  respects  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  the  immediate  instance  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  heavy  vote  for  Republican  candidates 
two  years  ago  was  to  a  very  considerable  degree  cast 
in  negative  spirit.  The  country  wanted  to  rebuke  Wil- 
sonism.  An  obvious  way  to  do  it  was  to  turn  over  the 
government,  both  in  its  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  to  the  party  then  in  opposition.  This  was 
done  in  a  spirit  of  high  expectation.  It  was  hoped — 
not  quite  reasonably,  for  democracies  are  never  reason- 
able— that  by  putting  the  government  in  hands  critical 
of  Wilsonism  all  the  errors  and  all  the  misfortunes  of 
the  Wilson  period  would  instantly  be  remedied.  It  was 
the  idea  of  the  average  voter  that  economies  would  be 
effected,  that  taxes  would  be  reduced,  that  conditions 
would  swing  back  to  the  pre-war  status — all  upon  the 
instant. 

Of  course  these  bright  hopes  have  not  been  ful- 
filled in  their  entirety  or  even  approximately.  The 
mischiefs  inherited  by  the  new  Congress  were  too 
many  and  too  great  for  immediate  remedy.  The  neces- 
sities of  the  government,  not  only  under  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  war  period,  but  in  relation  to  its  legiti- 
mate costs,  were  vast;  and  they  must  continue  to  be 
vast  for  many  years  to  come.  By  no  conceivable 
method  can  the  government  return  to  the  pre-war  basis 
until  slow-moving  reforms  shall  be  achieved  and  until 
the  vast  debt  contracted  upon  war  account  shall  be 
paid.  For  many  years  the  government  must  continue 
to  pay  on  war  account  an  annual  sum  at  least  equal  to 
the  normal  charges  of  government.  There  is  the  in- 
terest on  the  vast  public  debt,  there  is  the  augmented 
organization  essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  enlarged 
functions  of  government  due  to  the  war,  there  is  the 
increased  expenditure  on  military  account,  there  is  the 
care  of  disabled  soldiers — these  and  many  other  things 
that  must  inevitably  consume  vast  sums  of  money  an- 
nually for  many  years  to  come.  We  shall  not  sooner 
get  back  to  pre-war  standards  in  government  than  to 
pre-war  standards  relative  to  the  cost  of  other  things. 

Something  has  been  done  in  the  year  since  the  Re- 
publicans came  into  control  of  the  government  for 
remedying  the  situation,  but  not  as  much  as  was  popu- 
larly expected — indeed,  not  as  much  as  was  reasonably 
expected.  Congress  has  been  dilatory,  it  has  lacked  de- 
cisiveness in  action.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  despite 
definite  control  of  all  the  branches  of  government, 
much  that  might  have  been  hoped  for  has  failed  of 
performance. 

Taking  the  situation  in  all  its  aspects,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  in  it  anything  in  the  nature  of  positive  assurance. 
The  political  aspect  of  the  country  is  quite  definitely 
Republican,  but  there  are  factors  of  disappointment 
both  reasonable  and  emotional.  There  is  the  apathy 
characteristic  of  off  years.  Above  all,  the  times 
are  hard.  Prices  for  those  who  have  commodities  to 
sell  are  low,  prices  for  those  who  must  buy  are  high. 
The  farmer  must  sell  his  wheat,  his  cattle,  his  hides, 
his  wool,  at  prices  below  normal.  Those  who  buy  flour, 
butcher's  meat,  shoes,  and  clothing  still  have  to  pay 
prices  above  normal.  Labor,  while  a  declining  quantity 
as  regards  wages,  is  still  largely  above  standard  as  re- 
gards the  employer.  Hard  times  are  commonly  times  of 
political  dissatisfaction ;  there  is  always  universal  feel- 
ing that  the  government  is  somehow  to  blame.  Under 
such  conditions  and  in  off  years  party  spirit  is  at  ebb 
tide.     In  the  coming  election  anything  may  happen. 

For  the  thoughtful  minority  there  are  considerations 
in  the  coming  election  of  supreme  importance.  It  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  measures  of  retrenchment  from 
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vrar  expenditure,  measures  of  reorganization,  measures 
representing  the  will  and  the  aims  of  the  President, 
are  in  process  of  being  carried  out.  These  considera- 
tions logically  call  for  such  organization  of  Congress 
as  may  tend  to  support  of  the  Executive.  If  Mr. 
Harding  is  to  bring  about  results  he  is  aiming  at  he 
should  have  the  support  of  a  Congress  in  sympathy 
with  him  and  with  his  plans.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  principle  implied  in  the  Scriptural  text — a 
house  divided  against  itself — applies  to  governmental 
as  to  other  things.  These  considerations  will  un- 
doubtedly control  the  more  thoughtful  and  responsible 
elements  of  the  American  public.  But  not  all  are  rea- 
sonable, not  all  are  responsible. 

The  most  hopeful  aspect  of  the  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  Republican  interest  is  the  very  obviously 
full  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  character,  the  in- 
tentions, and  the  projects  of  the  President.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing is  today  valuated  in  the  public  mind  even  more 
highly  than  when  he  took  office.  He  has  proved  him- 
self a  poised,  a  discreet,  an  honest  man.  If  he  has  not 
been  able  to  do  all  that  he  wished  to  do  he  has  done 
all  that  has  been  humanly  possible.  Further,  his  aims 
for  the  future  are  all  to  the  good,  and  the  .American 
people  appreciate  the  fact.  The  hope  of  the  Repub- 
licans largely  rests  upon  the  esteem  President  Harding 
has  won  in  the  something  less  than  a  year  of  his  presi- 
dential life. 

Less  popularly  effective,  but  still  a  large  factor  in 
the  situation,  are  the  influences  proceeding  from  the 
Washington  Conference.  By  the  government  in  its 
existing  organization  there  has  been  achieved  much  that 
tends  to  inspire  national  pride.  The  achievements  of  I 
the  Conference  are  in  direct  line  with  the  moral  aspira- 
tions of  the  great  majoritj-  of  our  people.  There  should 
be,  and  there  will  be,  very  general  disposition  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  an  Administration  that  has,  by 
its  initiative  and  its  discreet  employment  of  forces  at 
its  hand,  advanced  the  standards  of  world  organization 
and  of  world  civilization. 


"Peace,  Peace,  Where  There  Is  No  Peace!" 

Mr.  De  Valera's  course  within  the  week  is  remindful 
of  the  nursery  stor3'  which  tells  of  the  petulant  little 
maid  who,  the  play  not  going  to  her  liking,  gathers  up 
her  doll  rags  and  runs  home.  Being  fairly  beaten 
after  a  period  of  discussion  in  which  he,  with  all  the  in- 
fluences he  could  bring  to  bear,  was  out-voted,  he  serves 
notice  that  he  will  jump  the  game.  Also  he  will  con- 
tinue the  fight  under  the  old  war  cries.  There  are 
those,  it  is  declared,  who  will  join  with  him  to  the  end 
of  sustaining  the  embittered  agitation  that  has  long  kept 
Ireland  aflame  and  which  has  soaked  sections  of  her 
soil  with  blood.  All  of  which  leads  to  the  reflection 
that  the  first  and  essential  qualification  of  a  self-govern- 
ing people  under  a  representative  system  is  the  spirit 
that  accepts  and  abides  by  majority  determinations.  It 
is  this  spirit  that  has  sustained  and  advanced  our  own 
country  through  successive  generations.  It  is  the  lack 
of  it  that  keeps  Central  America  and  parts  of  South 
America  in  perpetual  turmoil.  It  is  claimed  for  Ire- 
land that  she  has  the  capacity  for  self-government;  the 
events  of  the  week  tend  to  discr(-dil  this  claim.  Self- 
government  for  Ireland  is  not  pr.icticable  unless  there 
shall  be  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  people  respect  for  the 
authority  of  majorities.  A  people  so  fixed  in  their 
prejudices  and  resentments  that  they  can  not  bring 
themselves  to  accept  and  respect  popular  verdicts,  is 
obviously  lacking  in  the  poise  essential  to  self-govern- 
ment. 

Under  the  plan  as  outlined  by  representatives  oi 
south  Ireland  and  the  British  government,  and  as  now 
formally  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  Dail  Eireann, 
there  is  assured  to  the  people  of  south  Ireland  every-! 
thing — and  more — than  is  enjoyed  in  an  American 
state.    The  arrangement  as  concluded  provides: 

First — Establishment  of  an  Irish  free  state,  with  a 
dominion  status. 

Second — A  representative  of  the  crown  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  of  governor-general  in  a  manner 
similar  to  Canada. 

Third — The  free  state  oath  of  allegiance  shall  be  "to 
the  free  state,  the  king,  and  the  empire." 

Fourth — The  free  state  shall  assume  a  portion  of  the 
public  debt  and  British  war  expenditures. 

Fifth — The  royal  navy  shall  have  access  to  Irish 
ports. 

Under  a  constitution  thus  outlined  the  people  of  south 
Ireland   jay,  if  they  will,  be  absolutely  free.    They  may 


make  their  own  laws:  they  maj'  establish  and  maintain 
their  own  courts;  they  may  establish  and  maintain  their 
own  army.  The  only  thing  that  they  may  not  do  is  to 
conspire  with  and  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies 
of  Britain.  In  effect,  their  "Free  State"  will  be  like 
the  dominions  of  Canada,  Australia,  Xew  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa,  a  partner  in  the  British  Empire,  with  the 
large  practical  advantages  that  lie  in  that  affiliation. 
No  privilege  that  a  free  people  may  enjoy  is  denied 
them.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  if  inherited  animosity- 
shall  sustain  rebellion  against  majority  rule  on  the  part 
of  an  infatuated  group  of  irreconcilables.  Shall  a  co- 
terie of  passionate  hot-heads  cheat  the  Irish  people  of 
a  boon  for  which  these  many  centuries  they  have 
struggled  and  prayed? 

It  is  now  obvious  that  what  De  Valera  and  his  im- 
passioned associates  want  is,  not  peace,  but  strife. 
They  want  the  war  to  go  on.  They  want  to  sustain 
conditions  under  which  they  have  attained  distinction 
and  achieved  prosperity'.  They  want,  in  brief,  to  hold 
their  jobs.  , 

France. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  average  American  to  suppress 
an  inherited  sympathy  for  the  French  Republic.  It 
has  been  bred  in  the  bone,  so  to  speak.  But  France 
herself  by  her  insistent  militaristic  ''gestures,"  unpleas- 
antly illustrated  in  the  Washington  Conference,  is 
making  us  appraise  the  new  France  in  her  true  pro- 
portions. There  is  a  certain  speciousness  in  the  claim 
of  those  who  apologize  for  France  that  her  military 
projects  are  brought  forivard  primarily  for  effect  in 
the  diplomatic  game  that  is  now  being  played  in  the 
international  business  conference  at  Cannes.  But  the 
demand  upon  credulity  is  too  great.  France  has  put 
forward  her  ambitious  ideas  with  such  an  appearance 
of  earnestness  as  to  impress  upon  Europe,  and  even 
upon  America,  a  growing  conviction  that  she  is  trying 
to  make  herself  a  military  power  somewhat  after  the 
bad  fashion  of  pre-war  Germany.  Her  attempt  to 
bring  the  new  nations  of  eastern  Europe  into  a  species 
of  "accord,"  her  flirting  with  Turkey — these  incidents 
with  the  whole  course  of  her  diplomacy  since  A'ersailies 
— seem  to  point  to  the  project  at  an  alliance  in  the 
European  field  so  strong  that  it  will  approach  a  reali- 
zation of  the  Xapoleonic  conception.  Let  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  France  has  some  reason  for  the  fear  that 
some  day,  somehow,  Germany  will  renew  her  strength 
and  launch  another  attack.  But  can  anybody  seriously 
believe  that  the  Prussian  bogy  is  of  such  proportions 
that  it  can,  say  within  the  next  ten  years,  be  a  menace 
to  France — a  menace  so  seriously  as  to  justify  a  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  a  standing  army  of  eight  him- 
dred  thousand  men  and  to  create  a  na\'y  in  its  strength 
far  beyond  anything  France  has  ever  had  before? 

From  the  standpoint  of  policy  the  course  of  France 
in  the  Washington  Conference  has  been  one  of  stupid 
indiscretion.  She  has  persisted  in  the  theory  that  this 
Conference  is  a  successor  to  the  gathering  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  in  adherence  to  that  theory  she  has  at- 
tempted to  subordinate  its  purposes  to  considerations 
of  European  diplomacy.  Where  the  other  nations  have 
sought  to  keep  within  the  field  defined  in  the  agenda, 
France  has  sought  to  make  success  of  the  Conference 
contingent  upon  settlement  in  her  favor  of  her  differ- 
ences with  Britain.  The  French  commissioners — and 
as  well  the  home  government  and  the  home  press — 
appear  blind  to  the  fact  that  in  the  settlement  implied 
in  the  Four-Power  agreement  France  has  in  a  moral 
sense  been  immeasurably  strengthened  as  against  Ger- 
many. While  the  Four-Power  agreement  is  neither  an 
offensive  nor  a  defensive  alliance  there  is  implied  in  it 
a  friendly  association  of  France  with  America,  Britain, 
and  Japan.  Germany  will  be  slow  to  act  against 
France  while  she  stands  before  the  world  in  estab- 
lished friendly  relations  with  these  strong  nations.  For 
France  the  Four-Power  agreement,  while  relating  only 
to  the  Far  East,  stands  as  a  mark  of  her  association 
with  a  group  strong  enough  for  any  authority  it  may 
choose  to  exert.  And  this  is  not  likelj'  to  escape  the 
vision  of  Germany.  That  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
vision  of  France  is  evidence  of  the  fact  so  often  noted 
that  the  eye  of  France  seems  never  able  to  see  beyond 
the  sphere  of  her  own  direct  interest.  She  seems 
rmable  to  visualize  any  advantage  that  lacks  the  con- 
crete form  of  a  hard-and-fast  commitment. 

The  position  of  France,  a  weak  nation  both  nu- 
merically and  financially,  in  an  effort  to  masquerade 
as  a  military  power  is  distinctly  weaker  than  that  of 


a  France  strong  not  so  much  in  herself  as  in  her  affilia- 
tions. Very  recently  she  has  seen  both  America  and 
Britain  fighting  on  her  own  soil  for  her  protection. 
The  spirit  that  prompted  their  action  in  the  late  war 
is  for  France  a  higher  security  than  anything  she  may 
do  for  herself  in  the  way  of  armament.  Her  finances 
will  not  permit  her  to  permanently  maintain  an  organi- 
zation strong  enough  for  her  own  defense.  The  at- 
tempt to  create  and  maintain  such  an  organization, 
especially  if  supported  by  the  cocky  kind  of  diplomacy 
that  she  has  exhibited  at  Washington,  tends  to  destroy 
sympathy  and  to  weaken  the  support  which,  when  all 
is  considered,  is  her  surest  bulwark.  The  best  policy  for 
France  would  be  not  to  antagonize  America,  Britain, 
and  Japan,  but  to  cultivate  sympathetic  relations,  in  the 
meantime  curtailing  her  expenditure  on  military  accoimt 
and  applying  her  means  to  development  of  the  larger 
resources  that  have  been  brought  to  her  in  the  outcome 
of  the  war.  For  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  despite  her 
losses  of  men  and  of  material  wealth  in  the  great  war, 
France  through  her  recovery  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  as 
a  nation  stronger  than  she  was  in  1914.  Nobody  will 
wish  to  minimize  the  sacrifice  she  made  in  the  five 
years  of  war.  At  the  same  time  none  can  fail  to  see 
that  in  the  largest  view  and  regarded  nationally  she 
is  fundamentally  stronger  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  But  while  this  is  true,  she  is  far 
from  being  strong  enough  to  maintain  a  military  organi- 
zation independently  able  to  cope  with  forces  that  may 
be  brought  to  bear  against  her  even  by  Germany  alone. 
Broken  as  Germany  is,  she  still  has  resources  of  map- 
power,  of  physical  materials  and  of  industrial  power 
which  France  alone  can  not  match.  ;\nd  since  France 
may  not  stand  alone,  she  would  better  take  the  chip  off 
her  shoulder,  divert  her  means  from  military  to  indus- 
trial account,  cease  nagging  her  potential  friends,  and 
devote  her  diplomacy  to  acquisition  and  retention  of 
international  sympathy. 


Time  to  Quit. 

The  Washington  Conference  will  add  nothing  to  its 
record  of  achievements  bj'  discussion  of  incidental  and 
more  or  less  irrelevant  matters.  It  was  called  for  spe- 
cific purposes  and  these  purposes  have  been  attained. 
.AH  that  was  expected — and  more — has  been  done.  It 
is  time  to  quit. 

The  matters  that  are  now  being  pressed  upon  the 
Conference  are  not  unimportant.  Thej'  may  not  be 
dismissed  as  trivial.  But  in  respect  of  the  aims  origi- 
nally proposed  and  already  achieved,  they  are  only  rela- 
tively pertinent.  Their  solution  is  beyond  the  compe- 
tence of  this  body.  Their  discussion  tends  to  promote 
antagonism.  They  would  better  be  referred  to  a  future 
conference  or  conferences,  called  under  another  man- 
date and  holding  another  kind  of  authority. 

The  conference  at  Versailles  lost  itself  in  a  maze. 
It  attempted  too  much.  If  it  had  made  peace  with 
Germany,  arranged  for  reparations,  and  then  gone 
home,  it  would  have  stood  as  a  great  historic  success. 
Trying  to  do  overmuch,  in  the  end  it  presented  to  the 
world  the  spectacle  of  a  colossal  and  pretentious 
failure. 

The  Washington  Conference  should  take  stock  of 
this  example.  It  stands  today  in  high  credit.  It  has 
done  all  that  was  hoped  for  and  something  more.  It 
is  time  to  quit.  , 

The  Bonus. 
It  is  now  obvious  that  in  one  form  or  another,  sub- 
ject to  one  condition  or  another,  the  soldier  bonus 
project  is  to  be  "put  through."  Somewhere  between 
two  billions  and  five  billions  of  dollars  are  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  taxpayers,  most  of  whom  in  one  form 
or  another — in  purchase  of  Liberty  Bonds,  in  increased 
taxation  or  in  the  cost  of  things  bought  at  war  prices — 
bore  their  share  of  the  burden.  The  bonus  project  is 
primarily  an  iniquitous  thing  because  it  takes  money 
from  some  people  and  bestows  it  on  other  people.  In 
another  view  it  is  an  iniquitous  thing  because  it  is  a 
money  commutation  of  a  patriotic  obligation.  It  meas- 
ures the  service  of  the  soldier  by  a  standard  that  nul- 
lifies its  moral  significance.  In  still  another  way  it  is 
an  iniquitous  thing  because  it  will  tend  to  demoralize 
those  to  whom  the  government's  bounty  shall  be  given. 
Something  of  spiritual  value,  something  of  self-respect, 
would  be  lost  to  every  man  who  accept  his  gratuity: 
and  the  result  will  be  especially  demoralizing  to  those 
who  rendered  no  seri'ice.  It  will  rob  some  millions  of 
young  Americans  of  a  manly  sense  of  self-dependence. 
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It  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  which  in  pro- 
gressive series  will  put  a  mortgage  upon  the  country 
for  fifty  years  to  come.  Let  nobody  take  the  comfort- 
ing unction  to  his  soul  that  by  this  first  hand-out  the 
score  will  be  cleaned  up.  With  appetite  whetted  by 
this  first  grab,  under  the  sense  of  pohtical  power  that 
will  be  promoted  by  it,  demand  will  follow  demand; 
and  under  the  pressure  of  political  expediencies  in 
which  one  party  will  vie  with  another,  treasure  upon 
treasure  w'ill  be  poured  into  the  bottomless  sink  of 
pension  legislation. 

The  immediate  project  is  founded  upon  no  considera- 
tion in  equity.  No  sober  mind  recognizes  a  real  obli- 
gation. But — tliere  is  coming  a  national  election  next 
November.  The  Republican  party,  in  authority  at 
\\"ashington,  is  fearful  of  losing  the  next  House  of 
Representatives;  and  in  this  fear  it  is  making  a  high 
bid  for  "soldier  votes."  Next  time  it  will  be  the  Demo- 
cratic party  which  in  its  turn  will  make  another  and 
possibly  a  higher  bid.  And  so  it  will  go.  The 
"veterans,"  not  one  of  whom  in  five  smelt  gunpowder 
or  saw  a  foe,  not  one  of  whom  but  is  richer  for  his 
experience  of  travel  and  his  military  training,  will  be- 
come a  big  factor  in  politics;  and  as  their  illegitimate 
political  value  grows,  in  similar  ratio  will  their  indi- 
vidual character  deteriorate — and  with  it  the  political 
character  of  our  country,  with  the  integrity  and  dignity 

of  its  government.    Verily  it  is  a  bad  business. 

m»u 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


From  One  Who  Misses  the  Point. 

Chico,  Januao"  ",  1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  Your  articles  on  mothers  vs.  spin- 
sters as  directors  in  the  movement  for  better  child  welfare 
have  aroused  the  resentment  of  one  of  your  readers  because 
of  your  unfair  generalization  as  to  the  latter's  disqualifica- 
tion for  such  ser\-ice. 

As  a  mother  may  I  say  that  much  genuine  help  that  I  have 
had  in  the  rearing  of  my  children  has  come  from  an  un- 
married woman — a  woman  of  parts  and  one  who  has  studied 
child  psychologj'  and  welfare,  and  who  has  been  able  to  do 
such  studying  because  she  is  a  spinster.  Motherhood  doesn't 
always  bring  intelligence,  and  why  should  expectant  mothers 
or  mothers  de  facto  not  have  the  help  from  those  who  have 
not  had  the  joys  or  burdens  of  motherhood  as  well  as  to  be 
at  the  mercy  of  men  who  by  nature  have  only  a  scientific  or 
pecuniary  interest  in  such  problems,  or  of  married  women 
whose  sole  recommendation  is  possibly  the  wedding  ring?  If 
opportunity  is  a  duty,  why  should  those  who  may  be  fitted  by 
training  and  taste  be  disqualified  for  this  work  because  their 
lot  is  not  one  of  the  burdened  mother  or  the  parasite  wife  ? 
A  Reader  of  Your  Usually  Fair  Paper. 


In  Defense  of  Debs. 

Chico,    January    8,    1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  In  the  Argonaut  of  December  31, 
1921,  in  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Release  of  Debs,"  you  say: 
"Debs'  offense  was  open  and  flagrant.  *  *  *  Debs  was  preach- 
ing treason.  Many  a  man  has  been  hanged  for  conduct  less 
vicious  -and  less  calculated." 

Debs  was  arrested,  indicted,  tried,  and  convicted  for  words 
spoken  by  him  in  a  speech  made  by  him  at  Canton,  Ohio,  at 
some  time  during  the  late  war.  The  speech  was  a  Socialistic 
harangue,  made  to  an  audience  composed  largely  of  Socialists, 
and  contains  many  expressions  of  which  I  do  not  approve, 
as  I  am  not  a  Socialist,  but  there  is  no  treason  in  it,  no 
word  that  he  did  not  have  a  right  to  say  at  any  time  and  in 
any  place  where  it  was  proper  to  make  a  public  speech. 

Yours  very  truly,  Henrv  N'elson. 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  smallest  modern  gold  coin 
in  the  world  has  just  been  minted  here  (says  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  from  Geneva  to  the  New  York 
Times).  It  represents  the  gold  franc  on  which  the 
budget  of  the  league  of  nations  is  to  be  calculated.  It 
is  octagonal  in  form,  and  on  one  side  are  engraved  the 
initials  "S.  D.  N."  (Societe  des  Nations).  Its  weight 
is  .03225805  of  a  gram  and  its  value  is  about  2  cents 
in  American  money.  A  pound  would  require  13,200 
such  coins.  Referring  to  this  coin  the  weekly  bulletin 
of  Samuel  Montagu  &  Co.  prints  an  extract  from  the 
Westminster  Gazette  saying;  "The  gold  franc,  which 
is  the  basis  of  all  the  monetary  transactions  of  the 
league  of  nations,  is  solely  an  expression  of  values  and 
does  not  exist  as  metal  currency.  But  a  single  coin 
to  represent  this  monetary  unit  has  now  been  struck 
and  it  contains  the  exact  ingredients  in  value." 


The  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Ulstermen  who 
fell  in  France  has  been  recently  unveiled  on  the  ridge 
at  Thiepval,  where  the  Ulster  Division  won  undying 
fame.  The  memorial  takes  the  form  of  a  replica  of 
"Helen's  Tower,"  at  Clandeboye,  and  is  the  most  im- 
posing yet  erected  on  the  western  front.  Field  Mar- 
shal Sir  Henry  \\'ilson  opened  the  tower.  General 
Weyland  performed  the  unveiling  ceremony,  and  the 
.\rchbishop  of  .A.rmagh  conducted  a  dedication  service. 
The  ground  around  is  to  be  left  for  all  time  just  as  it 
was  after  the  fighting. 


Canadian  money  to  the  value  of  $6,000,000  will  be 
used  for  the  rebuilding  of  Soissons  (according  to  the 
Journal  Industrielle),  which  says  that  the  Soissons  mu- 
nicipal council  has  approved  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
with  Canadian  banking  interests  for  a  loan  to  that 
amount.  Plans  were  adopted  for  realigning  the  streets 
and  beautifying  the  city,  and  this  work  will  soon  begin. 


MR.  WELLS  AND  THE  NEXT  WAR. 


H.  G.  \\'ells  has  "recently  been  stressing  the  idea  that 
unless  an  association  of  nations  is  formed  with  power 
to  enforce  its  decisions,  a  war  is  sure  to  emerge  from 
the  present  international  status,  and  that  it  will  be  a 
war  without  discrimination:  that  is  to  say,  a  w'ar  in 
which  the  weapons  will  be  aimed,  not  at  the  armies  and 
fleets  of  the  antagonist  peoples,  but  at  the  people  them- 
selves. Combatants  and  noncombatants  alike  will  suffer 
from  invading  aircraft,  raining  bombs,  poison  gas,  and 
liquid  fire  into  the  cities  of  the  contending  nations, 
while  submarines  conduct  indiscriminate  operations 
against  their  shipping.  Land  armies  will  be  more  or 
less  idle,  particularly  if  the  fighting  nations  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  sea,  as  submarines  can  prevent  their 
landing  troops  on  each  other's  shores.  This  type  of 
warfare  w'ill  have  the  same  strategic  objective  as  the 
wars  of  the  past,  the  final  purpose  of  each  antagonist 
being  "to  produce  in  the  adversary  a  state  of  mind  con- 
ducive to  a  discontinuance  of  the  struggle,  and  sub- 
mission or  acquiescence  to  the  will  of  the  victor."  The 
only  new  principle  introduced  is  the  idea  that  this  pur- 
pose can  best  be  achieved  by  attacking  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  as  well  as  combatant  forces,  and  by 
threatening  annihilation  to  the  invaded  nation. 

With  his  usual  ingenuity,  Mr.  \\^ells  pictures  a  pos- 
sible future  war  between  America  and  Japan,  in  which 
the  Japanese  W'ould  establish  air  bases  on  unprotected 
parts  of  the  Californian  or  Mexican  coasts,  or  even 
at  sea,  the  air  planes  being  transported  in  submersibles 
to  points  from  which  they  could  cruise  inland  and 
throw  explosives  and  gas  into  the  cities  and  on  the 
citizens  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states.  Similar  operations 
might  be  conducted  on  the  Atlantic  side  and  from  the 
Mexican  gulf.  Mr.  Wells  points  out  that  in  aerial  w-ar- 
fare  there  are  no  fronts  and  no  effectual  parries.  The 
only  answer  to  an  aerial  attack  by  the  enemy  on  one's 
cities  is  an  aerial  attack  on  the  cities  of  the  enemy — an 
attack  ruthless  and  general  enough  to  bring  his  citizens 
promptly  into  "the  state  of  mind  conducive  to  submis- 
sion." Warfare  on  this  basis  would  be  blind  and  deaf 
to  all  humane  considerations,  and  would  carry  to  a 
ghastly  completion  the  system  of  reprisals  begun  in  the 
European  war.  . 

This  is  a  gloomy  picture.  Mr.  Will  Irwin  is  now 
traveling  through  America  with  the  same  dismal 
message,  depicting  future  wars  in  which  deadly  and 
penetrating  gases,  like  the  "Len-isite"  invented  by  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  of  Northwestern  University  during  the 
war  against  Germany,  will  be  dropped  on  cities  in 
bombs  weighing  as  much  as  4300  pounds,  and  carrying 
a  ton  of  T.  N.  T.,  to  scatter  the  poisonous  fumes. 
Lewisite  is  composed  of  acetylene  with  a  solution  of 
arsenic  trichloride.  It  will  penetrate  any  mask  and 
burn  its  victims  inside  and  out.  It  spreads  slowly,  un- 
like Phosgene,  and  is  therefore  less  dangerous  to  the 
operator,  who  can  spray  it  as  safely  and  accurately  on 
the  city  beneath  him  as  if  he  were  pouring  water 
through  a  hose.  If  t'nere  is  any  adequate  defense 
against  this  gas,  it  is  known  only  to  God  and  the  un- 
communicative experts  in  the  poison  gas  works  at  Edge- 
worth,  who  have  been  paid  $1,200,000  by  the  war  ofiice 
to  investigate  offensive  and  defensive  measures  relating 
to  it.  Professor  Lewis  may  possibly  have  found  a 
means  to  combat  his  own  discovery.  But  even  if  so, 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  equally  sinister  de- 
vices are  originating  in  the  secret  laboratories  of  other 
countries.  

Behind  the  prophecies  of  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Irwin 
lies  a  redoubtable  array  of  facts,  and  the  sound 
postulate  that  the  Washington  Conference  has  done 
nothing  to  make  war  iinpossible  or  to  make  the  lives- 
of  noncombatants  secure  in  time  of  war.  The  out- 
lawing by  the  nations  of  poison  gases  and  liquid  fire 
has,  of  course,  no  final  validity.  Whatever  resolutions 
may  be  passed  at  the  Conference  regarding  these 
weapons,  or  submarines,  or  aircraft,  they  will  have  no 
sanction  save  one  of  "sentiment."  That  nations  at  war 
will  break  such  stipulations  wnenever  there  is  more  to 
be  gained  than  lost  by  so  doing  is  the  lesson  of  history, 
and  of  not  very  ancient  history  at  that.  Capable  his- 
torians maintain,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  that 
we  have  not  essentially  changed  in  the  last  centurv  or 
so,  and  that  the  only  limitation  on  the  conduct  of  na- 
tions at  war  continues  to  be  the  "limitations  of  nature." 

It  is  undeniable  also  that  no  agreement  to  reduce 
aerial  armament  can  mean  anything,  since  privately- 
owned  aircraft  can  be  mobilized  instantly  at  any  time 
for  purposes  of  war,  and  a  nation  that  wishes  to  can 
always  evade  treaty  limitations  by  this  means. 


But  before  concluding  that  the  nightmare  here  fore- 
shadowed is  inevitable,  an  optimist  will  adduce  some 
other  considerations.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  glint 
of  truth  in  the  contention  that  when  war  involves  a 
whole  population  it  will  not  be  undertaken  irrespon- 
sibly, or  without  a  final  and  basic  grievance.  An  army 
can  be  made  the  tool  of  selfish  interests,  but  a  people  is 
less  easily  sent  to  needless  slaughter.  When  all  citizens 
are  made  equal  partakers  in  the  sufferings  of  war  they 
will  look  more  closely  into  the  issue  before  delivering 
an  ultimatum. 


The  second  match  gleam  of  hope  in  the  a!'.  ?=  is  that 
w'arfare  on  these  terms  will  diminish  the  mercenary 
motive  responsible  for  so  many  past  hostilities.  A 
country  fighting  a  capable  enemy  under  such  conditions 
must  inevitably  lose  more  power  than  it  can  gain,  and 
the  financial  interests  that  have  hitherto  had  so  much  to 
do  with  the  precipitation  of  war  are  shrewd  enough 
now-,  if  they  were  not  in  1914,  to  reason  that  one  plus 
two  minus  three  equals  nothing.  Moreover,  the 
financial  war  lords  are  known  to  have  a  salutary  regard 
for  their  comfort,  and  neither  Phosgene  or  Lewisite  is 
the  soothing  equivalent  of  talcum  powder. 

Which  raises  the  larger  question  as  to  w'hether  in 
the  close  interweaving  of  the  interests  of  modem  na- 
tions a  war  can  any  longer  be  confined  to  two  com- 
batants, and  whether,  when  the  nations  are  faced  with 
the  imminent  prospect  of  a  general  war  of  this  kind, 
they  will  not  by  preference  agree  to  the  compromise  they 
now  reject.  If  not,  there  is  at  least  one  grim  consola- 
tion. If  it  has  not  become  one  of  the  "limitations  of 
nature"  that  such  warfare  is  unthinkable,  if  it  has  not 
become  fundamental  with  us  that  no  occasion  can 
justify  the  deliberate  killing  of  helpless  children,  and 
if  after  these  hundred  thousand  years  or  so,  we  have 
not  yet  reached  a  stage  of  civilization  at  which  we  are 
willing  to  unite  in  order  to  avoid  this  abominable  thing, 
we  may  as  well  put  a  term  to  our  uselessness  with 
Phosgene,  Lewisite,  or  any  other  handy  agent  of  de- 
struction. If  we  hold  that  the  doctrine  of  the  political 
inequality  of  nations  must  take  precedence  over  the 
fundamentals  of  ordinary  humanity,  it  does  not  matter 
a  particle  at  what  time,  or  in  what  manner,  or  by 
what  means  we  are  taken  oft";  the  question  of  our  fur- 
ther existence  is  entirely  devoid  of  importance.  We 
are  manifestlv  unfit  to  live. 


But  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  this  desperate 
hypothesis  has  any  essential  basis  in  fact.  The  present 
attitude  of  many  of  our  statesmen  is  very  conceivably 
due  to  a  lack  of  imagination.  It  is  incredible  that  even 
a  majority  among  these,  when  confronted  w-ith  the 
alternatives  previsaged  by  Mr.  Wells,  would  hesitate 
to  sink  their  dift"erences  in  the  interests  of  humanity. 
It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  any  nation  in  which  the 
w-ill  of  more  than  a  few  has  any  influence  on  the 
processes  of  government  would  w'age  war  in  such  a 
manner  without  the  greatest  eft'ort  to  avoid  it.  And 
if  it  be  urged  that  a  democratic  nation  (meaning  our- 
selves) may  be  forced  into  such  a  combat  by  an  au- 
tocracy (meaning  Japan,  as  she  is  the  only  government 
of  that  type  remaining)  the  answer  must  be  that  Japan 
at  her  worst,  and  her  w-orst  is  very  bad,  has  never 
opposed  the  organization  of  peace  on  an  effective  basis, 
and  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  first  nations  at  Versailles 
to  propose  it.  At  the  same  conference  France,  w-ho  has 
since  shown  certain  militant  inclinations,  urged  the 
formation  of  a  league  of  nations  guaranteed  by  the 
armies  of  the  countries  participating  in  it.  Her  conten- 
tion that  without  this  provision  paper  agreements 
are  not  dependable,  has  never  been  refuted.  England 
did  not  oppose  such  a  settlement.  The  weaker  nations 
had  no  interest  in  hindering  it.  The  obstacle  was  cer- 
tainly not  China,  or  Germany,  or  Russia.  If  there 
should  ever  be  a  war  in  the  future  of  the  sort  described 
above,  the  responsibility  must  apparently  therefore  rest 
at  our  door.  And  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  our 
allowing  it  to  be  said  that  we  alone  paved  the  way  for 
this  horror  because  of  some  precious  technicality  con- 
cerning Article  X,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  Senator 
Borah.  

The  tactical  flaw  in  Mr.  Wells'  prediction  about 
Japan  and  America  is  that  in  the  awful  event  of  such 
a  w-ar  as  he  prefigures  the  advantage  would  so  ob- 
viously lie  with  America  that  before  inviting  her  own 
destruction  by  declaring  war,  Japan  would  first  have  to 
go  mad.  America's  great  advantage  would  consist  in 
the  fact  that  her  population  is  dispersed  over  a  very 
w-ide  area,  whereas  that  of  Japan  is  thickly  centered  in 
a  relatively  confined  space.  She  could  be  decimated  by 
an  air  attack  at  a  vastly  more  rapid  rate  than  w-e,  and 
her  planes  would  have  to  operate  at  a  greater  distance 
from  their  bases.  The  difference  in  the  swiftness  of 
destruction  would  be  something  like  the  difference 
between  pouring  poison  into  an  ant  hill  and  scattering 
it  along  the  ant  tracks.  As  regards  aerial  attack,  we 
are  in  similar  position  with  reference  to  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe — which  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  continue  to  smile  at  the  prophets  and  lightly  pro- 
fane the  memory  of  Monroe. 


SOME   NOTES    AT    RANDOM. 

One  of  the  marks  of  strong  national  feeling  in  a 
subject  race  is  the  tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to 
their  original  tongue  and  to  their  ancestral  names. 
That  the  negroes  in  this  country  have  no  nostalgia  for 
the  jungles  of  their  fathers  is  well  confirmed  by  their 
indifference  about  African  dialects,  and  if  they  have 
any  sentiment  at  all  regarding  the  names  Crow  and 
Black  and  Green,  with  which  they  are  commonly  desig- 
nated, it  is  only  from  a  mild  preference  for  such  appel- 
lations as  Hyacinth  Windemere  and  Vincent  de  \'ere. 
The  American  Indians  exhibit  a  greater  racial  pride 
in  their  partial  retention  of  native  dialects  and  names. 
One  of  the  pathetic  traits  of  the  French  inhabitants  of 
.\lsace-Lorraine  imder  German  rule  was  their  attach- 
ment, so  touchingly  described  by  Maurice  Barres,  to 
French  words  and  French  names.     In  the  same  con- 
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r.ection  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  Dutch  language  in  South  Africa  and  what 
will  be  the  future  of  Chinese  in  Shantung. 

In  Ireland  the  revival  of  Gaelic  speech  and  Gaelic 
names  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  signs  of  vitality  in 
the  nationalist  movement.  It  has  other  uses,  of  course. 
No  one  who  has  cudgeled  his  way  through  life  under 
the  homely  designation  of  •■Micky  Collins"  could  resist 
a  certain  sense  of  elevation  not  altogether  connected 
with  patriotism  in  being  chartered  to  write  himself 
"Michael  O'Coileain"  on  an  historic  document.  There 
is  something  academic  and  not  quite  convincing  in  "Art 
O'Griobtha,"  the  device  of  Arthur  Griffiths.  But  who 
could  hesitate  between  "Duggan"  and  "O'Duguin,"  or 
between  "Gavan  Duffy"  and  "Seorsa  Ghabain  Ui 
Dubthaig"  ?  

In  England  the  double-barreled  name  is  rarer,  but 
not  uncommon.  The  real  name,  for  instance,  of  one  of 
the  British  signatories  of  the  treaty,  Lord  Birkenhead, 
is  the  same  as  Mary  Pickford's,  i.  e..  Smith.  F.  E. 
Smith,  to  be  exact.  In  the  old  days  he  used  to  be 
"Efify"  to  his  friends,  among  whom  was  his  loyal  com- 
rade in  arms  and  venomous  opponent  in  Parliament, 
\\finston  Churchill,  ^^'hen  the  latter  wished  to  be 
especially  ironic  in  a  House  debate  he  referred  to  the 
present  Lord  Birkenhead  as  the  "gallant  and  galloping 
Mr.  Smith."  The  irony  is  not  particularly  apparent  to 
an  American  ear,  but  it  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
members  of  Parliament  with  an  army  title  are  com- 
monly addressed  in  debate  as  the  "honorable  and  gallant 
member,"  and  that  while  Mr.  Smith  had  served  in 
the  South  African  war,  he  had  no  prefix  of  military 
rank.  Also  (though  some  will  find  this  difficult  to  be- 
lieve) in  times  prior  to  the  European  war,  and  before 
conscription  had  democratized  the  British  army,  it  was 
felt  to  be  inconsistent  that  any  one  should  aspire  to 
commissioned  rank  in  the  army  with  a  name  like  Smith, 
or  Baker,  or  Miller,  or  any  such  titular  indication  that 
the  foimder  of  his  house  was  a  tradesman.  Hence 
"Smith-Dorrien,"  which  delicately  and  successfully 
evades  the  difficulty.  But  in  political  life  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  name  "Smith"  would  prove  of  advantage 
to  its  owner,  if  he  were  an  unusually  able  man,  since 
the  camouflage  essential  to  the  dignity  of  government 
and  the  beauty  of  public  documents  could  and  would 
be  quickly  conferred  by  elevating  him  to  a  peership. 

As  for  Lord  Birkenhead,  any  one  who  has  heard  him 
arguing  a  case  as  Advocate  F.  E.  Smith  in  Justice 
Darling's  court  Avill  feel  inclined  to  regret  that  he  has 
abandoned  the  law  even  for  the  upper  reaches  of  poli- 
tics. He  was  a  really  magnificent  lawyer — at  his  best 
in  the  suave  subtleties  of  cross-examination,  or  in  by- 
plays with  a  humorous  judge,  and  a  master  for  sum- 
marizing. These  qualities  doubtless  proved  valuable 
in  the  Irish  conference,  and  help  account  for  his 
success  as  a  politician,  but  somehow  one  would  rather 
have  seen  him  a  judge.  Before  he  became  a  political 
peer  and  lost  his  good  looks,  together  Avith  his  valiant 
and  romantic  name,  he  cut  a  figure  in  a  wig  and  gown, 
that  was  the  despair  of  the  most  debonair  actors  in 
London.  Now  he  is  Birkenhead  and  looks  like  a  mayor 
— than  which  I  can  imagine  no  sadder  fate. 


A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  maintains  that 
when  the  Irish  government  is  established  it  will  prove 
to"  be  the  first  government  in  history  with  a  sense  of 
humor.  This  may  be  true,  since  the  question  is  one 
of  degree.  But  thus  far  the  Irish  debates  have  been  char- 
acterized by  a  highly  entertaining  absence  of  that 
quality.  What  the  Tinus  writer  meant  was  probably 
that  the  Irish  parliament  will  be  comparatively  free 
from  the  heavy  circumlocutions  that  so  distinguish  the 
governments  of  other  countries.  It  certainly  bids  fair 
to  be  the  most  outspoken  assembly  of  all  time.  When 
McCabe  was  defending  the  Irish  treaty  the  other  day^ 
Miss  Mary  McSwiney  interrupted  him  to  say  that  the 
women  of  Ireland  were  against  the  pact.  McCabe  re- 
torted, 'T  know  what  the  women  of  Ireland  want  as 
well  as  you."  I  don't  know  precisely  what  this  is,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  humor.  One  meets  the  same  thing  in 
Socialist  debates,  and  in  all  discussions  where  the 
speakers  are  naively  earnest  about  their  subject  matter 
This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment will  prove  the  fightingest  legislative  body  in  the 
world.  When  Miss  McSwiney  demanded  of  the  Irish 
leaders  in  her  attack  on  Collins'  agreement  with  Lloyd 
George,  "Would  you  follow  Micky  Collins  to  hell?' 
and  their  reply  came  back  in  a  roar  that  shook  the 
rafters,  "We  will !"  one  glimpsed  a  spirit  of  belligerent 
loyalty  which  is  even  more  characteristic  of  the  Irish 
than  what  we  call  their  "humor."  To  expect  humor  in 
Ireland  at  the  present  time  is,  in  fact,  rather  foolish. 
It  would  be  a  bad  omen  for  the  Irish  government  if  it 
did  not  take  itself  with  intense  earnestness  during  this 
early  period  of  its  activity.  But  as  time  wears  on,  the 
Irish  people,  who  lack  the  faculty'  of  self-deception,  will 
doubtless  perceive  that  self-government  is  as  wild  and 
laughable  an  illusion  as  any  in  this  world  of  paradoxes. 

Aubrey  Boyd. 
San  Francisco,  January  11,  1922. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Swedish  architect  who  designed  Stockholm's 
magnificent  stadium  has  been  commissioned  to  con- 
struct one  in  Bucharest  to  seat  30,000  people. 

!■  ■  ■       

Exceed  due  measure  and  the  most  delightful  thino^s 
become  t  ,e  least  delightful. — Epictctns. 


Miss  Ruth  Lewinson  was  recently  appointed  a  trustee 
of  Hunter  College.  Miss  Lewinson  is  one  of  the  leading 
women  lawyers  of  New  York. 

Lord  Mount  Stephen,  who  was  in  turn  director,  vice- 
president,  and  president  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  and 
president  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Manitoba  Railway,  died 
recently  at  the  age  of  ninety-two.  George  Stephen, 
first  Baron  Mount  Stephen,  was  the  son  of  \\'illiam 
Stephen,  a  carpenter,  of  Dufftown,  Banfifshire,  and  was 
born  on  Jmie  5,  1829.  As  a  boy  he  herded  the  minis- 
ter's cattle ;  then  he  went  to  Aberdeen  to  learn  the 
drapery  trade,  and  later  went  to  London.  In  1850  he 
went  to  Canada.  Here  he  became  a  merchant  in  Mon- 
treal, and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  industrial 
career.  He  became  a  banker  and  a  railway  magnate. 
With  three  others — one  his  cousin.  Lord  Strathcona — 
he  founded  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  re- 
mained its  head  until  1888.  Lord  Mount  Stephen's  last 
years  were   spent  in   England. 

The  Knopf  Prize  for  the  best  book  written  by  a  Co- 
lumbia undergraduate  during  the  year  was  given  to 
David  Sentner,  war  veteran,  who  is  rapidly  losing  the 
sight  of  his  one  eye.  "Cobblestones,"  Mr.  Sentner's 
first  published  book  of  verse,  is  also  the  first  book  to 
win  the  Alfred  A.  Knopf  Prize  offered  by  Mr.  Knopf, 
who  is  a  Columbia  graduate  of  1912.  Mr.  Sentner,  a 
member  of  the  Columbia  Class  of  1923,  served  two 
years  in  the  Twenty-Seventh  Division,  A.  E.  F.,  and 
was  severely  wounded  while  in  action  on  the  Hinden- 
burg  line  and  again  in  Flanders.  He  came  to  Columbia 
under  the  United  States  Veteran  Bureau  to  study 
writing.  At  Commbia  he  has  contributed  to  the  uni- 
versity literary  magazines,  and  has  won  a  chief  place 
on  the  campus  among  the  group  of  undergraduate 
poets.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  August, 
1895,  and  was  educated  in  the  New  York  public 
schools,  leaving  high  school  to  work  as  a  reporter  on  a 
metropolitan  daily.  Mr.  Sentner  is  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Columbia  Come  Back  Club,  an  organization  of 
300  wounded  war  veterans  studying  at  the  university, 
and  is  a  member  of  "Boar's  Head,"  the  Columbia  poetry 
society. 

Melville  E.  Stone's  publishers  furnish  the  following 
story  of  how  the  former  head  of  the  Associated  Press 
was  precipitated  into  journaHsm.  Before  he  became  a 
newspaper  man  Mr.  Stone  was  a  lock  salesman,  and 
such  a  successful  one  that  his  ambition  was  limited  only 
by  the  number  of  farm  houses  in  the  LTnited  States. 
His  method  of  approach  was  unique.  If  the  farmer 
remained  unconvinced  after  his  moving  argument  he 
offered  to  put  on  the  lock  just  to  show  how  it  worked. 
After  the  lock  was  screwed  into  the  place  of  the  old 
one  his  crowning  argument  was  that  he  couldn't  put 
the  old  one  back  on,  for  the  hole  that  he  had  bored  for 
the  new  one  v.ould  show  and  disfigure  the  door.  One 
old  farmer  was  particularly  obdurate  and  demanded 
that  he  put  the  old  one  back  on.  All  of  Mr.  Stone's  per- 
suasions were  in  vain.  Finally,  in  desperation,  he  re- 
fused to  take  off  the  new  lock,  picked  up  his  tools,  and 
walked  away.  The  irate  farmer  unchained  his  bulldog 
and  they  both  gave  chase.  Mr.  Stone  climbed  the 
nearest  fence  and  from  his  position  of  safety  promised 
to  remove  the  lock.  That  was  the  last  lock  that  the 
young  salesman  ever  sold.  He  decided  to  find  a  more 
congenial  profession  and,  thanks  to  the  farmer's  dog, 
became  a  newspaper  man. 

Sir  William  Robertson,  who  was  chief  of  the  im- 
perial general  staff  for  half  the  period  of  the  war,  gives 
as  the  principal  reason  for  writing  his  book.  "From 
Private  to  Field  Marshal,"  the  fact  that  "it  describes 
the  climbing  of  a  soldier  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  military  ladder;  and  even  in  this  feat  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  beyond  the  fact  that  it  happens  to 
be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  annals  of  the  British 
army."  Here  is  the  chronology  of  this  remarkable  pro- 
motion: Enlisted,  1877;  lance  corporal,  1878:  corporal, 
1879;  lance  sergeant,  1881;  sergeant,  1882;  troop 
sergeant  major,  1885;  second  lieutenant,  1888;  lieu- 
tenant, 1891;  captain,  1895;  major,  1900;  lieutenant- 
colonel,  1900;  colonel,  1903;  major-general,  1910;  lieu- 
tenant-general, 1915;  general,  1916;  field  marshal,  1920. 
But,  having  arrived  at  his  present  distinguished  posi- 
tion, he  can  look  back  over  his  past  and  say:  "I  de- 
rived greater  satisfaction  from  being  promoted  lance 
corporal  in  1878 — the  first  rung  of  the  ladder — than  I 
did  from  being  created  a  baronet  forty  years  later;  and 
as  lieutenant,  I  felt  prouder  to  be  in  command  at  the 
railhead  of  a  frontier  expeditionarj-  force  in  India  of 
less  than  10,000  men  than,  as  general,  to  be  chief  of 
imperial  general  staff  in  the  greatest  conflict  the  world 
has  ever  kno\\'n,  when  the  number  of  our  troops  ran 
into  several  miUions." 

Arthur  Griffith,  the  Irish  leader,  is  a  Dublin  man 
and,  unlike  most  Irish  workers  and  thinkers,  a  com 
pletely  urban  man,  curiously  unfamiliar  with  the  coim 
try  and  with  country  people.  He  is  by  profession  a 
political  journalist — by  trade  a  compositor;  and  recent 
events  may  prove  him  a  statesman.  Griffith  is  the  only 
one  of  the  present-day  Irish  leaders  whose  activities 
go  back  to  Parnell  and  his  era.  As  a  very  young  man 
Griffith  was  in  the  Parnell  fight,  but  after  that  fight  had 
been  lost  Griffith  w-ent  to  South  Africa.  He  worked  in 
the  mining  fields  around  Johannesburg  and  he  was  one 
of  the  few  Outlanders  who  was  for  Paul  Kruger  and 


the  Boers.  Griffith  return  to  Ireland  in  time  to  help 
found  the  United  Irishman  in  1898 — the  centenary  of 
the  insurrection  of  1798.  The  United  Irishman  was  a 
weekly  newspaper  that  stood  for  the  separatist  idea  in 
Irish  politics.  Yeats,  "A.  E.,"  John  Eglinton  con- 
tributed to  it,  though  the  bulk  of  the  writing  was  done 
by  Griffith.  But  he  had  enunciated  no  distinctive  policy 
till  the  appearance  of  "The  Resurrection  of  Hungary" 
as  a  serial  in  the  United  Irishman.  This  purported  to 
be  a  parallel  to  the  case  of  Ireland.  The  programme 
which  Griffith  submitted  to  his  political  party  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Irish  constitution  was  at  first  called 
"The  Hungarian  Policy."  Later  this  term  was  super- 
seded by  Sinn  Fein,  a  watchword  which  means  "Our- 
selves." Griffith  is  a  protectionist  and  a  believer  in 
tariffs.  There  is  nothing  new  in  his  conception  of  the 
state.  He  is,  in  fact,  considered  a  reactionary  by  the 
labor  party,  which  is  his  greatest  political  antagonist. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


An  Ode  lo  Master  Anthony  Stafford. 

Come,    spur   away, 
I  have  no  patience  for  a  longer  stay, 

But   must   go    down 
And  leave  the  chargeable  noise  of  this  great  town; 
I  will  the  country  see. 
Where   old  simplicity, 
Though  hid  in  gray, 
Doth  look  more  gay 
Than  foppery  in  plush  and  scarlet  clad. 
Farewell,  you  city  ■wits,  that  are 
Almost  at  civil  war — 
'Tis  time  that  I  grow  wise,  when  all  the  world  grows  mad. 

More   of   my   days 
I  will  not  spend  to  gain  an  idiot's  praise; 

Or   to    make   sport 
For  some  slight  Puisne  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 
Then,  worthy  Stafford,  say. 
How  shall  we  spend  the  day  ? 
With  what  delights 
Shorten   the   nights? 
When  from  this  tumult  ■we  are  got  secure, 
Where  mirth  with  all  her  freedom  goes. 
Yet  shall   no   finger  lose ; 
Where  every  word  is  thought,  and  every  thought  is  pure? 

There   from   the   tree 
We'll  cherries  pluck,  and  pick  the  strawberry ; 

And  every  day 
Go  see  the  wholesome  country  girls  make  hay, 
Whose  brown  hath  lovelier  grace 
Than   any  painted  face 
That  I   do  know 
Hyde   Park   can    show : 
Where  I  had  rather  gain  a  kiss  than  meet 
(Though  some  of  them  in  greater  state 
Might  court  my  love  with  plate) 
The  beauties  of  the  Cheap,  and  wives  of  Lombard  Street. 

But  think  upon 
Some  other  pleasures:  these  to  me  are  none. 

Why  do  I  prate 
Of  women,  that  are  things  against  my  fate  ! 
I  never  mean  to  wed 
That  torture  to  ray  bed : 
My  Muse  is  she 
My  love  shall  be. 
Let  clowns  get  wealth  and  heJrs ;  when  I  am  gone 
And  that  great  bugbear,  grisly  Death, 
Shall  take  this  idle  breath. 
If  I  a  poem  leave,  that  poem  is  my  son. 

Of  this  no  more ! 
We'll  rather  taste  the  bright  Pomona's  store. 

No    fruit   shall   'scape 
Our  palates,  from  the  damson  to  the  grape. 
Then,   full,   we'll   seek   a   shade, 
And  hear  what  music's  made; 
How  Philomel 
Her   tale    doth    tell. 
And   how  the   other  birds  do  fill   the  quire; 
The  thrush  and  blackbird  lend  their  throats, 
Warbling   melodious   notes ; 
W^e  will  all  sports  enjoy  which  others  but  desire. 

Ours  is  the  sky, 
Where  at  what  fowl  we  please  our  hawk  shall  fly : 

Nor  will  we   spare 
To  hunt  the  crafty  fox  or  timorous  hare ; 
But  let  our  hounds  run  loose 
In   any  ground  they'll  choose ; 
The  buck  shall  fall. 
The   stag,   and   all. 
Our  pleasures  must  from  their  own  warrants  be. 
For  to  my  Muse,  if  not  to  me, 
I'm  sure  all  game  is  free : 
Heaven,   earth,    are   all  but   parts   of  her  great   royalty. 

And  when  we  mean 
To  taste  of  Bacchus'  blessings  now  and  then. 

And  drink  by  stealth 
A  cup  or  two  to  noble  Barkley's  health, 
I'll  take  my  pipe  and  try 
The   Phrj-gian   melody ; 
Which  he  that  hears, 
Lets  through  his  ears 
A  madness  to  distemper  all  the  brain: 
Then  I  another  pipe  wall  take 
And   Doric   music  make, 
To   civilize  with  graver  notes   our  wits  again. 

— Thomas  Randolph. 
—       ■♦ 

The  Salutation  of  the  Dawn. 

Listen  to  the  exhortation  of  the  Dawn : 

Look  to  this  day  i  *  *  * 

In  its   brief   course  lie   all  the   verities   and   realities   of  your 

existence : 
The  bliss  of  growth. 
The   glory  of   action, 
The  splendor  of  beautj'' : 

For  yesterday  is  but  a  dream. 

And  tomorrow  is  only  a  vision  ; 

But  today  well  lived  makes 

Every  yesterday  a  dream  of  happiness. 

And  every  tomorrow  a  vision  of  hope. 

Look  'Well,   therefore,   to   this   day! 

Such  is  the  salutation  of  the  Dawn.       — From  the  Sanskrit. 


January  14,  1922. 
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THE  BOYHOOD  OF  JEAN  HENRI  FABRE. 

Bernard  Miall  Translates  a  Great  Frenchman's  Memoirs. 


It  was  Maeterlinck  who  first  described  Jean  Fabre  as 
"The  Insects'  Homer" — exquisite  praise  from  a  writer 
who  was  as  well  qualified  to  judge  of  poetry  as  of  en- 
tomology. But  the  title  was  amply  deserved.  No 
reader  of  Fabre's  works  will  deny  the  enchantment  of 
information,  color,  atmosphere,  and  incident  with  which 
he  enlarges  the  most  trivial  facts  in  the  lives  of  the 
least  of  nature's  creatures.  He  is  perhaps  the  only 
scientific  writer  in  history  who  has  won  an  equal  tribute 
of  admiration  from  scientists,  men  of  letters,  and  lay- 
men alike.  It  was  to  this  imiversality  of  appeal  that 
Darwin  referred  in  calling  him  ''the  savant  who 
thinks  like  a  philosopher  and  writes  like  a  poet." 

With  these  great  gifts  Fabre  combined  a  certain 
child-like  simplicity,  in  the  sense  that  he  never  lost  the 
child's  faculty  of  minute  observation,  and  retained 
throughout  his  learned  researches  into  the  causes  of 
natural  phenomena  all  his  youthful  freshness  of  wonder 
at  the  miracle  of  life.  This  is  a  truly  rare  thing  in  a 
scientist.  His  mode  of  living  remained,  even  at  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  as  simple  as  that  of  his  shepherd 
grandfather,  and  the  "competence"  he  acquired  before 
his  death  did  not  alter  it  a  particle. 

Modern  social  critics  have  often  written  of  the  handi- 
caps imposed  by  poverty  on  the  intellectual  proletarian, 
but  for  Fabre,  poverty  seems  to  have  been  from  the 
first  the  well  spring  of  his  greatness.  Denied,  as  a 
child,  the  diversions  available  to  wealthy  children,  he 
found  their  rich  equivalent  in  such  wonderful  play- 
things as  can  be  picked  up  in  the  fields  or  waysides, 
and  having  few  artificial  sources  of  knowledge,  he  drew 
an  infinitely  greater  store  at  first  hand  from  nature, 
finding,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  proverb,  books  in  the 
running  brooks  and  sermons  in  stones.  Like  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assizi,  or  our  own  John  Burroughs,  by  virtue  of 
poverty  he  learned  the  language  of  the  bird  and  bee 
and  the  universal  harmonies.  In  the  days  of  Burns 
and  Wordsworth,  this  explanation  would  have  been  a 
truism,  but  it  seems  to  need  reemphasizing  at  a  period 
when  Shavian  reformers  so  grimly  insist  that  poverty 
is  a  crime,  and  the  creed  of  St.  Francis  a  doctrine  for 
slaves.  Personally,  were  we  a  plutocrat,  we  would 
most  gladly  exchange  the  hard  oak  fauteuil  of  a  di- 
rectors' meeting,  or  the  marbled  halls  of  railway  presi- 
dents, for  the  privilege  of  roaming  the  open  country  in 
the  company  of  this  incomparable  observer,  and  of 
sharing  with  him  the  "treasure  of  the  humble"  and  the 
freedom  of  those  whose  only  wealth  is  the  universe. 

Fabre  died  in  1915,  full  of  years  and  honor — a  long 
span  from  the  birthday  in  1S23  recorded  in  the  parish 
registry  of  Saint  Leons.  The  place  of  his  birth  is 
situated  on  the  Rouergue  tableland  in  Provence,  some 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  wild  region  of 
mossy  fens  and  rocky  pastures,  studded  with  oak  trees 
and  thickets  of  broom  and  blackthorn.  It  is  a  place 
from  which  only  the  shepherd  and  the  thrifty  owner 
of  cattle  can  derive  a  livelihood.  Fabre's  parents  were 
very  poor,  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  household  ex- 
penses he  was  sent  to  live  with  his  grandparents  in  the 
adjoining  village  of  Malaval. 

Here  we  can  pick  up  one  of  the  autobiographical 
passages  his  editor  has  culled  from  the  "Souvenirs  En- 
tomologiques."  His  grandfather's  farm  is  so\\ti  with 
rye,  oats,  and  potatoes,  in  spots  where  the  gorse  has 
been  burned  away  to  allow  plowing,  but  the  soil  and 
climate  are  none  too  favorable  to  husbandry: 

Grandfather,  therefore,  was,  before  all,  a  herdsman  versed 
in  the  lore  of  cows  and  sheep,  but  completely  ignorant  of 
aught  else.  How  dumfounded  he  would  have  been  to  learn 
that,  in  the  remote  future,  one  of  his  familj'  would  become 
enamoured  of  those  insignificant  animals  to  which  he  had 
never  vouchsafed  a  glance  in  his  life!  Had  he  guessed  that 
that  lunatic  was  myself,  the  scapegrace  seated  at  the  table  by 
his  side,  what  a  smack  of  the  head  I  should  have  caught, 
what  a  wrathful  look ! 

I  was  five  or  six  years  old.  That  the  poor  household  might 
have  one  mouth  less  to  fed,  I  had  been  placed  in  grand- 
mother's care.  Here,  in  solitude,  my  first  gleams  of  intelli- 
gence were  awakened  amidst  the  geese,  the  calves,  and  the 
sheep.  Everything  before  that  is  impenetrable  darkness.  My 
real  birth  was  at  the  moment  when  the  dawn  of  personality 
rises,  dispersing  the  mists  of  unconsciousness  and  leaving  a 
lasting  memory.  I  can  see  myself  plainly,  clad  in  a  soiled 
frieze  frock  flapping  against  my  bare  heels ;  I  remember  the 
handkerchief  hanging  from  my  waist  by  a  bit  of  string,  a 
handkerchief  often  lost  and  replaced  by  the  back  of  my 
sleeve. 

There  I  stand  one  day,  a  pensive  urchin,  with  my  hands 
behind  my  back  and  my  face  turned  to  the  sun.  The  dazzling 
splendor  fascinates  me.  I  am  the  Moth  attracted  by  the  light 
of  the  lamp.  With  what  am  I  enjoying  the  glorious  radi- 
ance: with  my  mouth  or  my  eyes?  That  is  the  Question  put 
by  my  budding  scientific  curiosity.  Reader,  do  not  smile ! 
the  future  obsen'er  is  already  practicing  and  experimenting. 
I  open  my  mouth  wide  and  close  my  eyes :  the  glory  disap- 
pears. I  open  my  eyes  and  shut  my  mouth :  the  glory  re- 
appears. I  repeat  the  performance,  with  the  same  result. 
The  question's  solved :  I  have  learnt  by  deduction  that  I  see 
the  sun  with  my  eyes.  What  a  discovery!  That  evening  I 
told  the  whole  house  all  about  it.  Grandmother  smiled  fondly 
at  my  simplicity:  the  others  laughed  at  it.  'Tis  the  way  of  the 
world. 

He  is  sent  at  an  early  age  to  a  school  in  Saint 
Leons.  But  what  a  cradle  for  a  future  savant  and 
philosopher !  Among  the  younger  pupils  he  is  left  to 
decipher  an  alphabet  book  without  help — the  master 
having  time  only  for  the  instruction  of  more  advanced 
scholars : 

The  big  ones  use  to  write.     They  had  the  benefit  of  the 


small  amount  of  light  in  the  room,  by  the  narrow  window 
where  the  Wandering  Jew  and  ruthless  Golo  faced  each  other, 
and  of  the  large  and  only  table  with  its  circle  of  seats.  The 
school  supplied  nothing,  not  even  a  drop  of  ink ;  every  one 
had  to  come  with  a  full  set  of  utensils.  The  ink-horn  of  those 
days,  a  relic  of  the  ancient  pencase  of  which  Rabelais  speaks, 
was  a  long  cardboard  box  divided  into  two  stages.  The  upper 
compartment  held  the  pens,  made  of  goose-quill  trimmed  with 
a  penknife  ;  the  lower  contained,  in  a  tiny  w^ell,  ink  made  of 
soot  mixed  with  vinegar. 

The  master's  great  business  was  to  mend  the  pens — a  deli- 
cate task,  not  without  danger  for  inexperienced  fingers — and 
then  to  trace  at  the  head  of  the  white  page  a  line  of  strokes, 
single  letters,  or  words  according  to  the  scholar's  capabilities. 
When  that  is  over,  keep  an  eye  on  the  work  of  art  which  is 
coming  to  adorn  the  copy!  With  what  undulating  movements 
of  the  wrist  does  the  hand,  resting  on  the  little  finger,  pre- 
pare and  plan  its  flight !  All  at  once  the  hand  starts  off, 
flies,  whirls ;  and  lo  and  behold,  under  the  line  of  writing  is 
unfurled  a  garland  of  circles,  spirals,  and  flourishes,  framing 
a  bird  with  outspread  wings;  the  whole,  if  you  please,  in  red 
ink,  the  only  kind  worthy  of  such  a  pen.  Large  and  small, 
we  stood  awestruck  in  the  presence  of  such  marvels.  The 
family,  in  the  evening,  after  supper,  would  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  the  masterpiece  brought  back  from  school : — 

"What  a  man  !"  was  the  comment.  "What  a  man,  to  draw 
you  a  Holy  Ghost  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen  !" 

What  was  read  at  my  school?  At  most,  in  French,  a  few 
selections  from  sacred  history.  Latin  recurred  oftener,  to 
teach  us  to  sing  vespers  properly.  The  more  advanced  pupils 
tried  to  decipher  manuscript,  a  deed  of  sale,  the  hieroglyphics 
of  some  scrivener. 

When  all  is  said,  our  master  was  an  e.xcellent  man  who 
could  have  kept  school  very  well  but  for  his  lack  of  one  thing : 
and  that  was  time.  He  devoted  to  us  all  the  little  leisure 
■hich  his  numerous  functions  left  him.  And  first  of  all,  he 
managed  the  property  of  an  absentee  landowner,  who  only 
occasionally  set  foot  in  the  village.  He  had  under  his  care 
an  old  castle  with  four  towers,  which  had  become  so  many 
pigeon-houses;  he  directed  the  getting-in  of  the  hay,  the  wal- 
nuts, the  apples,  and  the  oats.  We  used  to  help  him  during 
the  summer,  when  the  school,  which  was  well  attended  in 
winter,  was  almost  deserted.  The  few  who  remained,  because 
they  were  not  yet  big  enough  to  work  in  the  fields,  were  small 
children,  including  him  who  was  one  day  to  set  down  these 
memorable  facts. 

Our  master  was  a  barber.  With  his  light  hand,  which  was 
so  clever  at  beautifying  our  copies  with  curlicue  birds,  he 
shaved  the  notabilities  of  the  place;  the  mayor,  the  parish 
priest,  the  notary.  Our  master  was  a  bell-ringer.  A  wedding 
or  a  christening  interrupted  the  lessons  ;  he  had  to  ring  a  peal. 
A  gathering  storm  gave  us  a  holiday :  the  great  bell  must  be 
tolled  to  ward  off  the  lightning  and  the  hail.  Our  master  was 
a  choir-singer.  With  his  mighti"  voice  he  filled  the  church 
where  he  led  the  "Magnificat"  at  vespers.  Our  master  wound 
up  the  village  clock.  This  was  his  proudest  function.  Giving 
a  glance  at  the  sun,  to  ascertain  the  time  more  or  less  nearh-, 
he  would  climb  to  the  top  of  the  steeple,  open  a  huge  cage 
of  rafters,  and  find  himself  in  a  maze  of  wheels  and  springs 
whereof  the  secret  was  known  to  him  alone. 

The  young  scholar  at  last  masters  the  alphabet  and 
the  rudiments  of  reading  by  means  of  an  animal  pic- 
ture book  his  father  brings  him  from  the  market  fair. 
Thus  early  begin  the  circumstances  that  are  to  conduct 
him,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  from  printed  to  living 
knowledge.  His  first  researches  of  importance  in  natu- 
ral history  are  conducted  at  the  brink  of  a  pond,  where 
he  waters  his  grandfather's  ducks.  Here,  one  day,  he 
is  breaking  stones  to  build  a  toy  mill  dam,  when — but 
let  him  tell  the  story  in  his  own  unrivaled  way : 

On  one  of  the  broken  stones,  in  a  cavity  large  enough  for 
me  to  put  my  fist  in,  something  gleams  like  glass.  The  hollow 
is  lined  with  facets  gathered  in  sixes  which  flash  and  glitter 
in  the  sun.  I  have  seen  something  like  this  in  church,  on  the 
great  saint's  day,  when  the  light  of  the  candles  in  the  big 
chandelier  kindles  the  stars  in  its  hanging  crystal. 

We  children,  lying,  in  summer,  on  the  straw  of  the  thresh- 
ing-floor, have  told  one  another  stories  of  the  treasures  which 
a  dragon  guards  underground.  Those  treasures  now  return 
to  my  mind :  the  names  of  precious  stones  ring  out  uncertainly 
but  gloriously  in  my  memory.  I  think  of  the  king's  crown, 
of  the  princesses'  necklaces.  In  breaking  stones,  can  I  have 
found,  but  on  a  much  richer  scale,  the  thing  that  shines  quite 
small  in  my  mother's  ring?     I  want  more  such. 

The  dragon  of  the  subterranean  treasures  treats  me  gen- 
erously. He  gives  me  his  diamonds  in  such  quantities  that 
soon  I  possess  a  heap  of  broken  stones  sparkling  with  mag- 
nificent clusters.  He  does  more :  he  gives  me  his  gold.  The 
water  from  the  rock  falls  on  a  bed  of  fine  sand  which  it 
swirls  into  bubbles.  If  I  bend  towards  the  light,  I  see  some- 
thing like  gold-filings  whirl  where  the  fall  touches  the  bottom. 

I  take  a  pinch  of  sand  and  place  it  in  my  palm.  The 
brilliant  particles  are  numerous,  but  so  small  that  I  have  to 
pick  them  up  with  a  straw  moistened  in  my  mouth.  Let  us 
drop   this:   they   are  too   tiny  and   too   bothersome   to    collect. 

I  break  more  stones.  Oh,  what  a  queer  thing  has  just  come 
loose,  all  in  one  piece!  It  is  turned  spiral-wise,  like  certain 
flat  Snails  that  come  out  of  the  cracks  of  old  walls  in  rainy 
weather.  With  its  gnarled  sides,  it  looks  like  a  little  ram's- 
horn.  Shell  or  horn,  it  is  very  curious.  How  do  things  like 
that  find  their  way   into   the  stone? 

Treasures  and  curiosities  make  my  pockets  bulge  with 
pebbles.  It  is  late,  and  the  little  ducklings  have  had  all  they 
want  to  eat.  Come  along,  youngsters,  let's  go  home.  My 
blistered  heel  is  forgotten  in  my  excitement. 

The  walk  back  is  a  delight.  A  voice  sings  in  my  ear,  an 
untranslatable  voice,  softer  than  any  language  and  bewilder- 
ing as  a  dream.  It  speaks  to  me  for  the  first  time  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  pond;  it  glorifies  the  heavenly  insect  which 
I  hear  moving  in  the  empty  snail-shell,  its  temporary  cage ; 
it  whispers  the  secrets  of  the  rock,  the  gold-filings,  the  faceted 
jewels,   the  ram's-horn  turned  to  stone. 

Poor  simpleton,  smother  your  joy  !  I  arrive.  My  parents 
catch  sight  of  my  bulging  pockets,  with  their  disgraceful  load 
of  stones.  The  cloth  has  given  way  under  the  rough  and 
heavy  burden. 

"You  rascal!"  says  father,  at  sight  of  the  damage.  "I  send 
you  to  mind  the  ducks  and  you  amuse  yourself  picking  up 
stones,  as  though  there  weren't  enough  of  them  round  the 
house!     Make  haste  and  throw  them  away!" 

Broken-hearted.  I  obey.  Diamonds,  gold-dust,  petrified 
ram's  horn,  heavenly  Beetle  all  flung  on  a  rubbish-heap  out- 
side  the   door. 


Other  excursions  bring  more  discoveries: 

What  is  this  at  my  feet?  A  lovely  bird  has  flown  from  its 
hiding  place  under  the  eaves  of  a  big  stone.  Bless  us.  here's 
a  nest  made  of  hair  and  fine  straw  !  It's  the  first  I  have  ever 
found,  the  first  of  the  joys  which  the  birds  are  to  bring  me. 
And  in  this  nest  are  six  eggs,  laid  prettily  side  by  side  ;  and 
these  eggs  are  a  magnificent  blue,  as  though  steeped  in  a  dye 
of  celetial  azure.  Overpowered  with  happiness.  I  lie  down  on 
the  grass  and  stare. 


Meanwhile  the  mother,  with  a  Httle  clap  of  her  erillet — 
"Tack!  Tack!" — flies  anxiously  from  stone  to  stone,  not  far 
from  the  intruder.  My  age  knows  no  pity,  is  still  too  bar 
barous  to  understand  maternal  anguish.  A  plan  is  running  in 
my  head,  a  plan  w^orthy  of  a  little  beast  of  prey.  I  will  come 
back  in  a  fortnight  and  collect  the  nestlings  before  they  can 
fly  away.  In  the  meantime,  I  will  just  take  one  of  those 
pretty  blue  eggs,  only  one,  as  a  trophy.  Lest  it  should  be 
crushed,  I  place  the  fragile  thing  on  a  little  moss  in  the  scoop 
of  my  hand.  Let  him  cast  a  stone  at  me  that  has  not,  in 
his  childhood,  known  the  rapture  of  finding  his  first  nest. 

My  delicate  burden,  which  would  be  ruined  by  a  false  step, 
makes  me  give  up  the  remainder  of  the  climb.  Some  other 
day  I  shall  see  the  trees  on  the  hill-top  over  which  the  sun 
rises.  I  go  down  the  slope  again.  At  the  bottom  I  meet  the 
parish  priest's  curate  reading  his  breviary  as  he  takes  his 
walk.  He  sees  me  coming  solemnly  along,  like  a  relic-bearer ; 
he  catches  sight  of  my  hand  hiding  something  behind  my 
back : 

"What  have  you  there,  my  boy?"  he  asks. 
All  abashed,  I  open  my  hand  and  show  my  blue  egg  on  its 
bed  of  moss. 

"Ah!"  says  his  reverence.  "A  Saxicola's  egg!  Where  did 
you  get  it  ?" 

"Up  there,   father,  under  a  stone." 

Question  follows  question ;  and  my  peccadillo  stands  con- 
fessed. "By  chance  I  found  a  nest  which  I  was  not  looking 
for.  There  were  six  eggs  in  it.  I  took  one  of  them — here 
it  is — and  I  am  waiting  for  the  rest  to  hatch.  I  shall  go 
back  for  the  others  when  the  young  birds  have  their  quill- 
feathers." 

"You  mustn't  do  that,  my  little  friend,"  replies  the  priest. 
"You  mustn't  rob  the  mother  of  her  brood :  you  must  respect 
the  innocent  little  ones;  you  must  let  God's  birds  grow  up 
and  fly  from  the  nest.  They  are  the  joy  of  the  fields,  and 
they  clear  the  earth  of  its  vermin.  Be  a  good  boy,  now,  and 
don't  touch  the  nest." 

I  promise  ;  and  the  curate  continues  his  walk.  I  come  home 
with  two  good  seeds  cast  on  the  fallows  of  my  childish  brain. 
An  authoritative  word  has  taught  me  that  plundering  birds' 
nests  is  a  bad  action.  I  did  not  quite  understand  how  the  bird 
comes  to  our  aid  by  destroying  vermin,  the  scourge  of  the 
crops;  but  I  felt,  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  it  is  wrong 
to  afflict  the  mothers. 

"Saxicola,"  the  priest  had   said,  on  seeing  my  find. 
"Hullo  !"  said  I  to  myself.     "Animals  have  names,  just  like 
ourselves.      Who    named    them  ?      What    are   all    my    different 
acquaintances  in  the  woods  and  meadows  called?     What  does 
Saxicola   mean?" 

At  the  age  of  ten  he  moves  with  his  family  to  the 
larger  town  of  Rodez,  where  he  attends  "college,"  learns 
some  Latin  and  mathematics,  and  applies  himself  to 
study  with  the  industry  of  a  good  son  whose  education 
has  been  purchased  with  parental  sacrifices.  But  here 
also  he  learns  of  new  flowers,  birds,  and  insects,  and 
makes  the  momentous  discovery  that  turkeys  can  be 
hypnotized.  These  investigations  are  interrupted  by  a 
family  misfortune  that  drops  him,  while  still  a  little  lad, 
"on  the  road  like  Perrault's  Tom  Thumb,"  to  wander  the 
world  alone  in  search  of  a  livelihood.  After  many  hard- 
ships he  comes  to  the  town  of  Avignon,  where  the  nor- 
mal college  is  holding  a  bursary  examination.  Fabre  sits 
the  examination  and  wins  the  scholarship — thus  gaining 
a  few  years  of  securitv  for  further  study.  But  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  normal  school  is  too  confined  to  include 
the  subjects  in  which  he  is  most  interested.  It  is  only 
when  he  leaves  the  school  and  goes  as  a  master  to  Car- 
pentras  that  ne  begins  to  learn  in  earnest,  as  many 
great  men  have  done;  by  teaching.  Greatly  daring,  he 
learns  how  to  make  ox3'gen  by  announcing  a  chemical 
demonstration  and  making  it  an  experiment.  He  spends 
a  part  of  his  700  francs  a  year  on  a  crude  surveyor's 
outfit,  and  takes  his  scholars  afield  on  triagulating  ex- 
periments, but  here  he  encounters  something  of  more 
moment  to  him  than  bench  marks  and  angles : 

From  the  very  first  day,  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  something  suspicious.  If  I  sent  one  of  the  boys  to  plant 
a  stake,  I  would  see  him  stop  frequently  on  his  way,  bend 
down,  stand  up  again,  look  about  and  stoop  once  more,  neg- 
lecting his  straight  line  and  his  signals.  Another,  who  was 
told  to  pick  up  the  arrows,  would  forget  the  iron  pin  and 
take  up  a  pebble  instead;  and  a  third,  deaf  to  the  measure- 
ments of  angles,  would  crumble  a  clod  of  earth  between  his 
fingers.  Most  of  them  were  caught  licking  a  bit  of  straw. 
The  polygon  came  to  a  full  stop,  the  diagonals  suffered.  What 
could  the  mystery  be 

I  inquired;  and  everjthing  was  explained.  A  born  searcher 
and  obser\-er,  the  scholar  had  long  known  what  the  master 
had  not  yet  heard  of,  namely,  that  there  was  a  big  black  Bee 
who  made  clay  nests  on  the  pebbles  of  the  harmas.  These 
nests  contained  honey  ;  and  my  surveyors  used  to  open  them 
and  empty  the  cells  with  a  straw.  The  honey,  although  rather 
strong-fl;:vored,  was  most  acceptable.  I  acquired  a  taste  for  it 
myself  and  joined  the  nest-hunters,  putting  off  the  polygon 
till  later.     It  was  thus  that  I  first  saw  Reaumur's  Mason  Bee. 

The  magnificent  Bee  herself,  with  her  dark-violet  wings  and 
black-velvet  raiment,  her  rustic  edifices  on  the  sun-blistered 
pebbles  amid  the  thyme,  her  honey,  providing  a  diversion  from 
the  severities  of  the  compass  and  the  square,  all  made  a  great 
impression  on  my  mind;  and  I  wanted  to  know  more  than  I 
had  learnt  from  the  schoolboys, 'which  was  just  how  to  rob 
the  cells  of  their  honey  with  a  straw.  .\s  it  happened,  my 
bookseller  had  a  gorgeous  work  on  insects  for  sale.  It  was 
called  "Histoire  naturelle  de  animaux  articules,"  by  de  Castel- 
nau,  E.  Blanchard,  and  Lucas,  and  boasted  a  multitude  of 
most  attractive  illustrations:  but  the  price  of  it,  the  price  of 
it!  No  matter:  was  not  my  splendid  income  supposed  to 
cover  everything,  food  for  the  mind  as  well  as  food  for  the 
body?  Anything  extra  that  I  gave  to  the  one  I  could  save 
upon  the  other;  a  method  of  balancing  painfully  familiar  to 
those  who  look  to  science  for  their  livelihood,  the  purchase 
was  effected.  That  day  my  professional  emoluments  were 
severely  strained:  I  devoted  a  month's  salary  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  book.  I  had  to  resort  to  miracles  of  economy  for 
some  time  to  come  before  making  up  the  enormous  deficit. 

The  book  was  devoured ;  there  is  no  other  word  for  it. 
In  it  I  learnt  the  name  of  my  black  Bee  ;  I  read  for  the  first 
time  various  details  of  the  habits  of  insects;  I  found,  sur- 
rounded in  my  eyes  with  a  sort  of  halo,  the  revered  names 
of  Reaumur.  Huber.  and  Leon  Dufour ;  and,  while  I  turned 
over  the  pages  for  the  hundredth  time,  a  voice  within  me 
seemed  to  whisper : 

"You   also  shall   be  of   their  company!" 

The  Life  of  Je.an  Henri  Fabre.  By  the  Abbe 
Fabre.  Translated  by  Bernard  Miall.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending    January    7,     1923     (five    days),    were 

$133,700,000;  for  the  corresponding  week  of 
last   year,    $175,900,000;  -a    decrease    of   S42,- 

200,000.  

The  securities  market  strikingly  evidences 
the  radical  change  for  the  better  which  has 
taken  place  in  finance  in  the  last  two  years. 
During  the  latter  months  of  both  1919  and 
1920  liquidation  in  all  classes  of  securities 
was  heavj-  and  prices  fell.  This  was  the  re- 
sult  of  tension   in  the   money  market,   indus- 
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trial  unsettlement,  and  general  business  dis- 
organization. During  the  last  thirt^'^  days  the 
bond  market  has  been  characterized  by  gains 
well  held,  a  large  volume  of  trading  and 
heav\"  new  financing,  new  issues  being 
promptly  absorbed  on  terms  constantly  more 
favorable  to  the  borrower  (says  Commerce 
Monthly,  published  by  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  New  York). 

Total  transactions  in  bonds  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  from  November  16th  to  December 
15th  were  $460,000,000,  comparing  with  a 
total  of  $332,000,000  in  the  previous  thirty 
days.  New  bond  and  note  offerings  on  the 
New  York  market  approximated  $450,000,000 
for  the  period.     Willingness  to  accept  a  mod- 
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erate  return  was  demonstrated  b\'  the  prompt 
over-subscription  to  an  issue  of  $16,424,000 
Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  5s  of  1946,  guar- 
anteed by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  offered 
on  a  basis  of  5.40  per  cent.,  and  sold  after- 
ward on  the  open  market  at  a  premium  of  2 
per  cent,  over  the  subscription  price.  Car 
trust  certificates  held  by  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  continue  to  be  taken 
by  investment  bankers,  and  are  being  gradu- 
ally absorbed  by  investors.  The  tw'O  issues 
of  United  States  certificates  of  indebtedness 
of  December  15th,  one  for  six  months  at  AM 
per  cent.,  totaling  $250,000,OuO,  were  heavily 
oversubscribed,  with  a  large  corporation  and 
business  demand. 


That  the  irregular  and  uncertain  tendencies 
which  manifested  themselves  in  general  busi- 
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ness  a  month  or  so  ago  should  have  been  ac- 
centuated in  recent  weeks  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, and  the  slight  reaction  which  has  de- 
veloped in  certain  lines  of  trade  of  late  would 
call  for  no  special  comment  at  tl.is  time  if 
it  were  not  desirable  to  present  the  existing 
situation  before  the  community  in  its  proper 
light.  If  the  disappointment  which  has  been 
expressed  in  some  quarters  over- the  unsatis- 
factory tendencies  of  industry  is  a  true  index 
of  the  public  mind,  it  would  appear  that 
verv'  many  persons  in  the  country  were  mis- 
led by  the  moderate  increase  in  acti\"ity,  which 
occurred  in  September,  into  a  belief  that  the 
long-deferred  revival  in  general  industry  had 
set  in  already,  and  not  alone  that,  but  also 
that  they  had  become  con\-inced  that  the  im- 
provement would  be  rapid  and  progressive 
from  that  time  forth  (says  John  Grant  Dater 
in  Harper's  Magazine). 

Such,  of  course,  were  never  the  \'iews  en- 
tertained by  experienced  observers  who  recog- 
nized that  the  gain  in  business  was  the  result, 
in  large  part,  of  a  seasonal  demand ;  a  highly 
favorable  feature  in  itself,  but  not  a  very  im- 
portant matter  when  it  comes  to  a  sustained 
and  progressive  recovery-  in  business  after  an 
acute  and  long-continued  depression.  A  per- 
manent improvement  under  prevailing  condi- 
tions can  not  be  brought  about  by  a  little 
spurt  of  activitj-  incident  to  the  change  of  the 
seasons  or  by  the  timid  and  cautious  bu>-ing 
of  the  jobbers  and  retailers  of  this  country' 
to  replenish  their  depleted  stocks.  It  awaits, 
rather,  upon  the  completion  of  some  highly 
important  adjustments  here  and  abroad  and. 
in  particular,  it  awaits  upon  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  normal  bui-nng  power  of  the  agri- 
cultural community  of  this  country — one-half 
our  total  population — and  upon  that  of  the 
foreign  nations. 

Although  disappointing  to  very  many  per- 
sons, who  had  anticipated  too  much  from  the 
slight  betterment  in  business  experienced  in 
the  early  autumn,  the  recent  setback  is  not  a 
matter  of  x&rv  grave  consequence,  and  it  was 
to  have  been  expected  that  the  markets  would 
ease  off  as  soon  as  the  seasonal  demand  for 
goods  and  wares  had  been  fully  supplied.  It 
would  be  otherwise,  of  course,  if  the  recession 
implied  any  change  for  the  worse  in  basic  and 
fundamental  conditions  in  this  country,  but 
that,  assuredly,  is  not  the  case :  and  another 
feature  which  goes  far  in  robbing  the  setback 
of  any  serious  significance  is  the  fact  that 
general  industry  has  entered  upon  the  dullest 
season  of  the  year.  December  is  a  month 
which,  even  under  favorable  circumstances, 
has  always  been  characterized  by  a  slowing 
doT\Ti  of  activity,  and  usually  by  an  uncertain 
or  reactionary  movement  in  prices. 

This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  cus- 
tom, bom  of  ages,  has  ordained  that  January 
1st  should  be  the  time  for  the  casting  up  of 
accounts  and  the  balancing  of  the  books  for 
the  year.  The  season,  to  be  sure,  is  neither 
seedtime  nor  harvest ;  it  determines  nothing 
of  the  future  and  any  other  date — St,  Patrick's 
Day  or  the  Fourth  of  July,  for  example — 
would  serve  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  stock 
taking.  But  nothing  worth  while  is  to  be 
gained  by  quarreling  with  custom,  and  so,  in 
advance  of  the  traditional  day  of  settlement, 
merchants  and  manufacturers  are  usually  dis- 
inclined to  increase  their  inventories,  and 
many  of  them  are  disposed  to  reduce  their 
commitments.  The  net  result  is  inactivity-  or 
dullness,  and  not  infrequently  this   is   accom- 


panied by  irregularitj"  and  reaction.  A  brief 
consideration  of  these  features — namely,  the 
natural  aftermath  of  a  seasonal  improvement 
and  the  normal  contraction  incident  thereto 
and  incident  on  many  occasions,  also,  to  the 
inactivities  and  considerations  of  the  closing 
year — ought  to  dispel  any  gloomy  forebodings 
arising  out  of  the  recent  slight  setback  in 
business. 

That  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  general  situation  during  the  year  now 
drawing  to  its  close  admits  of  no  serious 
doubt,  but  the  betterment  has  been  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  conditions  surrounding  money 
and  credit  than  elsewhere,  and  the  amount 
of  business  now  passing  in  the  country  and 
overseas  is  not  as  large  in  volume  as  that  in 
progress  twelve  months  ago.  This  is  clearly 
enough  indicated  by  the  marked  decline  in 
bank  clearings  which  day  after  day  and  week 
after  week  and  month  after  month  have  been 
showing  contractions  ranging  all  the  way 
from  15  to  30  per  cent.,  and  also  by  the  ap- 
palling decline  in  exports  and  imports.  Dur- 
ing the  ten  months  ended  with  October  last 
for  instance,  the  merchandise  imported  into 
the  United  States  was  of  the  aggregate  value 
of  $2,055,762,580  compared  with  $4,691,214,- 
992  for  the  corresponding  months  in  1920,  a 
decrease  of  $2,635,452,412.  Exports  for  the 
same  period  this  5"ear  were  of  the  total  value 
of  $3,898,307,733  against  $6,831,201,222  in 
1920.    a   decline   of   $2,932,893,489. 

Some  part  of  the  enormous  shrinkage  in 
foreign  as  well  as  in  domestic  commerce  is 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  general  and  very  ex- 
tensive decline  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  goods,  but,  even  allowing 
for  this  feature,  and  it  is  apparent  that  there 
has  been  a  stupendous  contraction  in  the 
volume  of  trade  during  the  year.  Liquida- 
tion has  continued  without  cessation  through- 
out the  entire  interval,  as  is  revealed  by  the 
banking  records  and  statistics.  Thus,  coinci- 
dent with  a  decline  to  December  1st  in  the 
loans  and  discounts  of  the  national  banks  of 
the  country,  estimated  at  upward  of  about 
$2,000,000,000,  the  earning  assets  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks  have  decreased  from 
$3,306,000,000  to  $1,482,000,000,  or  $1,824,- 
000,000.  and  the  ratio  of  reser\es  has  in- 
creased from  44.4  per  cent,  a  year  ago  to 
72.3   per  cent,  at  the  present  writing. 

Although  liquidation  has  gone  very  far, 
particularly  in  the  industrial  and  manufac- 
turing East,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  been  com- 
pleted even  yet  in  that  section,  and  it  is  des- 
tined to  proceed  still  further  in  the  agri- 
cultural   sections    of    the    West    and    South. 


The  credit  situation  is  vastly  better  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.  owing  chiefly  to  liquida- 
tion in  commercial  and  industrial  centres. 
Liquidation  has  proceeded  slowly  in  the  agri- 
cultural territor>%  but  the  borrowing  between 
reserve  banks  has  ceased,  each  reserve  insti- 
tution being  now  squarely  on  its  own  feet. 
The  reserve  percentages  are  high,  and  this 
has  occasioned  some  criticism,  but  they  are 
due  more  to  a  growth  of  reserves  than  to  a 
reduction  of  liabilities.  The  interest  rate  is 
down  now  at  all  the  reser\-e  banks  to  not 
more  than  5  per  cent,  (says  the  National  Cit>' 
Bank  in  New  York  in  their  monthly  letter  on 
money  investments). 

As  to  the  demand  for  money,  a  distinction 
must  be  made  between  money  wanted  for  new 
purposes  and  money  wanted  to  pay  old  debts. 


An  Aid  in  Making 
Your  Income  Tax  Return 


With  income-tax  time  but  a  few  months  off,  let  us  suggest 
that  you  send  today  for  one  of  our  leather-covered,  loose- 
leaf  Investment  Record  Books  and  make  a  complete  record 
of  your  investments.  You  will  find  this  record  of  value 
when  you  make  out  your  income-tax  return. 

ilany  of  our  clients  who  are  using  this  book  tell  us  of 
its  convenience:  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  is  the  best 
record  book  they  have  seen. 

If  you  have  use  for  one  of  these  books,  and  3'ou  have  if 
j-ou  hold  more  than  two  or  three  issues,  let  us  send  you 
one,  W'ithout  cost  or  obligation. 
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inere  is  a  ^'^reai  aemana  lor  ine  latier  pur- 
pose, but  very  little  demand  for  the  former. 
There  is  no  reason  for  adding  to  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  industries  while  the  exist- 
ing capacitj'  is  largely  idle.  The  readjust- 
ments in  industry-  will  have' to  be  completed 
before  the  demand  for  new  capital  for  de- 
velopment purposes  will  revive. 

Meanwhile  industrial  companies  continue  to 
borrow  by  means  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  up  bank  indebtedness  and  providing 
for  prospective  needs.  This  policy  is  con- 
tributing to  increasing  ease  in  the  banking 
situation.  An  issue  of  $30,000,000  of  fifteen- 
year  6  per  cent,  debentures  at  981^  by  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  is  one  of 
the  important  recent  issues  of  this  class. 

The  investment  securities  market  made  a 
great  record  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  Decem- 
ber,   with    the    following   sucessful    flotations : 

$55,000,000    New    York    City   fifti'-year   4J4 


INVESTMENT    SECURITIES 

Government,  Municipal  and  Corpor- 
ation Bonds  in  denominations  of 
SlOO,  S500,  and  SlOOO  for  the  invest- 
ment of  Banks,  Trust  Funds,  and  Indi- 
vidual Investors.     Inquiries  Invited. 

HuNTe(e,DouN  6  Co. 

THE  SECONIJ  FLOOE— 
256  MOKTGOitEBY   ST. 

Pasadena       OaH      T  rBUClSCO      g^  Diego 


per  cent,  corporate  stock,  at  104J^  and  in- 
terest, to  >"ield  4.27  per  cent. 

$30,000,000  Kingdom  of  Denmark  6  per 
cent,  bonds.  Que  January  1.  1942,  at  94J4  and 
interest,  to  yield  6^  per  cent. 

$25,000,000  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  4  per 
cent,  consolidated  debenture  stock,  at  78,  to 
j-ield  5.13  per  cent. 

$30,000,000  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany fifteen-year  6  per  cent,  debentures,  at 
98J4  and  interest,  to  j-ield  6.15  per  cent. 

$12,753,000  Louis\-ille  and  Nashville  first 
and  refunding  5}4  per  cent,  bonds,  due  April 
1,  2003,  at  10154  and  interest,  to  yield  5.45 
per  cent. 

$12,500,000  International  Paper  Company 
first  refunding  5  per  cent,  bonds,  due  January 
1,  1947,  at  87  and  interest,  to  yield  6  per 
cent. 

The  government  bond  market  received  a 
set-back  the  early  part  of  last  month  as  the 
result    of    suggested    government    issues   occa- 
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sioned  by  the  discussion  of  the  bonus  bill  in 
Washington.  Prices  declined  from  one  to  two 
points,  but  the  last  few  days  have  seen  a 
strengthening  in  government  securities.  This 
reaction  is  the  first  real  decline  which  has 
taken  place  since  last  September.  The  3J^s 
sold  at  93,  the  Second  4.'4s  sold  under  95,  the 
Third  414s  at  96.30,  and  the  Fourth  4J4s  at 
955^.  The  market  has  strengthened,  however, 
to  the  average  extent  of  about  1  per  cent., 
and  the  Victory  notes  remained  strong,  closing 
at   100.02. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  more  stable  for- 
eign governments  have  now  established  their 
credit  on  a  6^  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent,  basis, 
as  compared  with  8  per  cent,  earlier  in  the 
year.  Our  stronger  industrials  are  obtaining 
a  6  per  cent,  return,  as  compared  with  8  per 
cent.  Our  first-grade  municipals  have  ad- 
vanced from  a  5  per  cent,  return  to  approxi- 
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A  First  Mortgage  Land  Bond 

The  Utah  Construction  Company 

First  (Closed)   Mortgage    71/2%   Serial 
Gold  Bonds 

Due  $  50,000  annually,  December   1,   1924  to 
1926; 
$100,000  annually,  December  1,   1927  to 

1934; 
$300,000,  December   1,    1935 

Price  100  and  Interest,  to  Yield  7^2% 
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mately  4  per  cent,  and  our  railroads  are 
financing  themselves  on  a  5J4  per  cent,  basis, 
as  compared  with  a  6  per  cent,  and  7  per 
cent,    rate    heretofore. 

The  average  of  forty  high-grade  securities 
as  reported  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  De- 
cember 28th  is  83.50,  compared  with  S3. 55  No- 
vember 28th  and  73.85  on  December  28,   1920. 

Every  period  of  violent  price  fluctuations, 
accompanied  by  like  fluctuations  in  the  use  of 
credit,  excites  acrimonious  controversy  upon 
the  subject  of  inflation  and  deflation.  There 
is  comparatively  little  protest  against  infla- 
tion, for  the  immediate  effect  of  rising  prices 
is  to  stimulate  business,  and  everybody  tries 
to  recoup  for  the  higher  prices  he  must  pay 
by  pushing  up  his  own  prices  or  wages.  A 
period  of  inflation  is  usually  regarded  as  one 
of  "good  times,"  which  so  far  as  most  people 
can   see  may  last   indefinitely,   while  a   period 
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of  deflation  is  regarded  as  an  interruption  of 
good  times,  probably  brought  about  by  some 
sinister  influence.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
that  the  severity  of  deflation  corresponds  to 
the  extent  of  inflation,  being  a  natural  reac- 
tion after  an  over-stimulated  movement  in  the 
other  direction. 

An  "inflation"  of  credit  means  an  expansion 
which  has  exceeded  normal  proportions.  The 
use  of  credit  increases  naturally  with  the 
growth  of  wealth  and  business,  but  at  times  it 
is  over-stimulated  and  increases  more  rapidly 
than  the  growth  of  wealth  or  the  physical 
volume  of  production  and  trade.  This  is 
necessarily  a  temporary  movement,  because  it 
is  imposible  that  outstanding  credit  shall  for 
very  long  increase  faster  than  the  growth  of 
actual  wealth.  Credit  is  a  reflection  of  wealth, 
dependent  upon  wealth,  and  if  it  increases 
faster  than  the  latter  it  will  soon  become 
fictitious  and  discredited. 

An  excessive  use  of  credit  during  a  period 
of  general  confidence  means  a  corresponding 
exercise  of  purchasing  power,  and  prices 
move  upward  under  the  influence.  The  mar- 
kets get  out  of  balance,  overweighted  on  the 
buying  side.  This  situation  is  plainly  arti- 
ficial and  impermanent.  Credit  can  not  go  on 
increasing  indefinitely  at  that  rate,  unless  all 
relations  to  actual  values  are  abandoned,  and 
this  fact  puts  a  limit  on  the  rise  of  prices. 
1  -e  markets,  moreover,  in  the  course  of  a 
rising  movement  get  into  a  state  where  unless 
they  can  keep  on  rising  they  are  bound  to  de- 
cline.   . 

Probably  no  other  business  or  profession 
has  experienced  so  rapid  expansion  during  the 
past  few  years  as  the  legitimate  bond  house. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  prior 
to  the  wer  there  were  in  this  country  only 
300,000  people  who  either  held  stocks  or 
bonds.  At  the  end  of  the  war  some  20,000,000 
people  were  classed  as  holders  of  securities. 
While  a  large  portion  of  these  people  were 
patriotic  subscribers  to  Liberty  Loan  issues 
and  have  since  sold  their  bonds,  a  very  large 
number  have  continued  as  investors  by  the 
purchase  of  other  classes  of  securities.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a 
much  greater  public  interest  in  bonds  than 
ever  before.  During  1921  about  $4,107,957,- 
626  bonds,  exclusive  of  United  States  Treas- 
ury Certificates,  were  sold  in  the  United 
States  (according  to  the  January  Review,  pub- 
lished by  Strassburger  &  Co.). 

The  question  as  to  the  safety  of  investments, 
especially  in  bonds  and  notes,  is  constantly 
arising.  A  complete  and  accurate  record  of 
losses  is,  of  course,  impossible.  However, 
enough  is  known  to  show  that  losses  incurred 
through  the  purchase  of  sound  bonds  through 
reputable  houses  are  very  small.  In  order  to 
realize  how  few  the  defaults  actually  are,  one 
must  compare  them  with  the  aggregate  amount 
of  bonds  and  notes  outstanding.  In  1906  cor- 
poration bonds  and  notes  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  amounted  to  approximately  $15,000,- 
000,000,  while  the  percentage  of  defaults  was 
0.55  per  cent.  In  1920  there  were  outstanding 
about  $24,900,000,000  corporation  bonds  and 
notes  with  a  percentage  of  defaults  of  0.45 
per  cent. 

Furthermore,  these  figures  of  defaults  do  not 
mean  that  this  percentage  of  one's  bonds  is 
worthless  or  even  that  this  percentage  of  one's 
holdings  will  continue  not  to  pay  their  interest 
over  a  given  period  of  years;  the  corporations 
whose  securities  are  in  the  default  of  princi- 
pal or  interest  are  generally  reorganized  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of_the  principal  amount 
is  saved.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that 
these  figures  include  many  securities  that 
would  not  be  recommended  by  the  legitimate 
investment  house  and  the  net  loss  on  care- 
fully selected  investments,  therefore,  is  almost 
infinitesimal.  , 

Milan  R.  Bump,  president  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  and  chief  engineer 
of  Cities  Ser^'ice  Company,  in  reviewing  the 
central  station  industry  of  the  United  States 
for  the  past  year,  and  commenting  on  the  out- 
look for   1922,   said: 

"The  electric  light  and  power  industry  has 
come  through  the  trying  conditions  of  1921 
with  a  remarkable  record  of  progress  towards 
readjustment.  While  in  certain  industrial 
centres  demands  for  power  service  fell  off 
materially  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  almost  every  instance 
these  losses  were  overcome  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  A  large  portion  of  the  gains  are 
of  course  attributed  to  the  resumption  of  the 
industries  previously  served,  but  there  has 
also  been  a  marked  gain  in  new  customers. 
Domestic  consumption  continues  to  show 
gains  and  the  field  for  electrically  operated 
household   appliances  is  constantly  expanding. 

"The  change  in  the  investment  markets  in 
the  later  months  of  the  year  has  had  a  most 
beneficial  effect  and  money  is  obtainable  at 
rates  which  regulated  utilities  can  afford  to 
pay  for  the  first  time  in  several  years.  The 
result  is  that  a  general  programme  of  expan- 
sion is  now  under  way  and  I  am  confident 
that  1922  will  break  all  previous  records  for 
development  of  plants  and  systems. 

"The  fact  that  the  electrical  utilities  have 
successfully  come  through  both  the  war  and 
the  subsequent  reconstruction  periods  without 


an  important  failure  has  increased  the  stand- 
ing of  these  securities  as  investments  immeas- 
urably. The  coming  year  will  be  marked  by 
many  new  and  important  bond  issues  to 
finance  improvements,  but  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  new  funds  needed  will  come  from  the 
sale  of  junior  securities  to  the  customers  of 
the  various  local  companies. 

"The  industry  is  not  overbuilt  for  present 
conditions,  which  means  that  it  must  expand 
enormously  to  be  prepared  for  the  increased 
business  which  the  gradual  though  unmistak- 
able return  towards  normal  industrial  growth 
will  demand  of  it.  The  electrical  industry  is 
progressing,  and  in  my  opinion  1922  will 
prove  a  banner  year  from  every  viewpoint, 
because  the  vision  of  all  the  leaders  of  the 
industry  is  such  as  to  lead  it  both  wisely  and 
aggressively."  ■ 

An  offering  of  $15,000  City  of  Carmel-by- 
the-Sea  park  and  playground  6  per  cent, 
bonds,  dated  December  30,  1921,  and  due  se- 
rially 1922  to  1936,  is  being  made  by  the 
Freeman,   Smith  &  Camp  Company. 

Carmel-by-the-Sea  is  situated  on  Carmelo 
Bay  in  Monterey  County,  about  five  miles 
southwest  of  the  City  of  Monterey.  It  is  a 
beautiful,  well-built  residential  city  having 
many  nice  homes  and  enjoying  a  steady, 
healthy  growth.  Because  of  its  climate  and 
wonderful  scenic  beauty  it  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  ideal  of  California  cities  in  which 
to  reside.  The  ready  accessibility  by  good 
paved  roads  has  resulted  in  a  decided  in- 
crease in  the  growth  of  the  city  within  the 
last  few  years. 

This  little  issue  of  bonds  is  the  only  debt 
of  the  entire  city  and  are  authorized  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  and  improving  a  park 
and  play  grounds. 


E.  G.  Elliott  &  Co.,  Inc.,  are  offering  stock 
at  par  value  of  $1  per  share  in  the  Prudential 
Petroleum  Company,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  California,  with  a  capi- 
talization of  $2,000,000.  No  promotion  stock 
has  or  will  be  issued.  The  properties  owned 
by  the  company  consist  of  160  acres  owned  in 
fee,  situated  in  Kern  County,  from  which 
over  80,000  barrels  of  oil  were  produced  and 
marketed  during  the  year  of  1920.  The  com- 
pany owns  on  this  lease  thirty-five  producing 
wells.  The  income  from  this  property  alone 
is  sufficient  to  yield  a  return  of  7  per  cent, 
on  the  issued  stock.  320  acres  in  the  Pecos 
Valley,  Texas.  1695  acres  in  Red  River,  Bos- 
sier, and  De  Soto  Parishes,  gushers  in  this 
locality  have  been  brought  in  flowing  from 
5000  to  30,000  barrels  per  day.  640  acres  in 
Seven  Lakes  District,  McKinley  County,  New 
Mexico  ;  gushers  are  brought  in  in  this  lo- 
cality at  the  remarkable  shallow  depth  of  320 
feet,  costing  but  $700  to  sink  a  well,  where 
the  Dutch  Carter  Oil  Company,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  now  operating 
on  adjacent  property.  A  lease  of  433  acres  in 
Puente-Whittier  District,  Los  Angeles  County, 
which  adjoins  the  Shell  Oil  Company  holdings, 
upon  which  the  latter  is  now  drilling.  A 
lease  of  forty  acres  in  the  Bixby  Hills  in 
Orange  County.  The  Bixby  Hills  Syndicate 
is  drilling  on  adjacent  land  and  conditions 
are  most  favorable.  The  company  just  ac- 
quired a  valuable  lease  on  Signal  Hill,  Long 
Beach,  only  500  feet  from  the  now  famous 
gusher  Shell  Well  No.  1. 
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made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
notwithstanding  the  statutory  return  on  the 
value  of  the  railroads  had  never  been  en- 
joyed and  they  were  physically  and  financially 
unable  to  stand  the  reductions. 

"During  the  years  when  business  could 
easily  have  stood  them  the  applications  of  the 
railroads  for  higher  rates  were  repeatedly  de- 
nied, and  now  when  business  can  ill  afford  to 
pay  existing  rates  and  the  railroads  can  still 
less  afford  to  reduce  them,  they  nevertheless 
are  reduced  and  the  owners  of  railroads  are 
required  to  relieve  those  who  feasted  while 
they  fasted.     In  1920  the  people  through  their 


Julius  Kruttschnitt,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  in  an  article 
on  "How  to  Better  Railroad  Conditions"  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Railivay  Age,  strongly 
advocates  the  concentration  of  the  regulation 
of  railway  rates  and  railway  wages  in  the 
same  government  body. 

"Obviously,"  says  Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  "there 
should  be  close  cooperation  between  the  reve- 
nue and  expense  controlling  bodies,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  Labor 
Board,  but  we  have  seen  one  of  these  agencies 
order  reductions  of  rates  regardless  of  labor 
costs  fixed  by  the  government  and  material 
costs  fixed  by  economic  conditions,  and  an- 
other fix  fictitious  scales  of  wages  violating 
economic  laws  and  regardless  of  the  ability  to 
pay  them.  The  framers  of  the  Transportation 
Act  meant  well,  but  their  intentions  are  de- 
feated by  faulty  administration.  To  insure 
perfect  coordination  it  is  imperative  that  the 
same  agency  that  controls  revenues  should 
also  control  expenses." 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt  also  opposes  the  repeal  of 
the  rate-making  provisions  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  which  is  provided  for  by  bills  which 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress. 

"For  many  years  when  prosperity  was  ram- 
pant and  all  industries  were  making  large 
profits,"  says  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  "those  of  rail- 
roads alone  were  restricted  by  law.  Increases 
of  rates  were  denied  while  increasing  costs 
were  steadily  reducing  the  margin  between  in- 
come and  expense.  Financial  starvation  was 
to  be  checked  by  the  Transportation  Act,  but 
before  its  influence  could  be  felt  the  depres- 
sion in  business  had  set  in  and  the  rate  in- 
creases allowed  September  I,  1920,  at  the  end 
of  the  guarantee  period,  were  offset  first  by 
many  reductions  made  voluntarily  by  the  car- 
riers to  correct  inequalities  in  the  horizontal 
increase   of   rates,    and    thereafter   by   others 
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representatives     pronounced      overwhelmingly 
against  government  ownership." 


The  Johnston-Ayres  Company  announces 
the  appointment  of  Theodore  Watson  as 
service  manager  of  its  San  Francisco  office. 
Watson  has  been  associated  with  the  Adver- 
tising Service  Company,  San  Francisco,  for 
eighteen  months.  During  the  seven  years 
previous  he  was  connected  with  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  the  H.  K.  McCann  Com- 
pany as  production  man,  account  executive, 
and  later  as  head  of  the  research  department. 
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In  his  talk  the  other-  at  the  Paul  Elder  Gal- 
lery Mr.  Irwin  commented  on  the  fact  that 
immediately  after  the  war  publishers  would 
not  accept  serious  books,  on  the  principle  that 
the  public  was  "fed  up"  with  reaUt^'  and 
wanted  romance.  I  remember  a  heading  to 
the  effect  that  the  day  of  the  problem  play 
had  set  and  that  the  public  wanted  "old- 
fashioned"  romance — the  same  piece  of  poor 
prophetic  psychology'  on  the  part  of  caterers 
to  the  public  taste.  The  truth  was  that  it 
took  a  universal  catastrophe  to  shake  the 
.•\nglo-Saxon  world,  at  least,  from  its  lethargic 
complacence  and  its  childlike  acceptance  of 
fairy  tales  for  facts.  Mr.  lovin  in  his  resume 
continued  that  contrary  to  expectation  ro- 
mance did  not  take  as  its  providers  expected 
it  would  and  that  quite  suddenly  publishers 
and  public  became  aware  of  the  popularity  of 
the  Main  Street  school  of  fictio:..  Un- 
doubtedly the  Main  Street,  Miss  Lulu  Bett 
sort  of  thing  was  an  outcome  of  the  war,  but 
so  is  depreciated  currency  and  the  'flu.  And 
one  is  about  as  salutary  as  the  other.  The 
school  of  fiction  mentioned  above  is  a  result 
of  depreciated  imagination.  Also  it  is  fever- 
ish and  insidious.  And  of  the  two  it  is  bet- 
ter   to    be    physically    than    mentaly    feverish. 
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and  i£  is  better  to  be  materially  depleted  than 
spiritually. 

What  the  war — taken  as  a  sj-mbol  of  the 
cataclysm  of  our  era — has  done  for  literature 
is  to  show  up  the  relative  uselessness  of  most 
current  books.  It  is  either  a  singularly  philo- 
sophic mind  or  a  ven'  dull  one  that  can 
waste  time  on  a  garish  novel  whose  theme  is 
what  Professor  Robinson  would  call  "ani- 
mistic" when  there  is  so  much  that  is  vital  to 
be  thought,  even  if  not  done.  We  may  be 
hamstrung  as  to  actual  action,  but  at  least  we 
can  spend  our  time  more  profitably  than  read- 
ing the  puerile  morbidits-  oi  such  a  book  as, 
for  instance,  "Moon-Calf."'  On  the  othet 
hand,  no  one  can  claim  that  "Moon-Calf"  and 
its  fellows  are  lightly  recreative.  They  are 
simply  the  other  end  of  the  arc  described  by 
the  pendulum,  since  it  swung  away  from  mid- 
Victorian  pruder>'.  And  why  any  one  should 
hail  its  ilk  as  an  established  precedent  is 
mysterious,  to  say  the  least  What  the  pub- 
lishers have  finally  discovered  is  that  the  in- 
telligent public  is  tired  of  novels.  When  the 
pendulum  makes  another  oscillation  the  novel 
may — or  may  not — come  into  its  own  again. 
The  novel  as  an  established  form  of  writing 
is  less  than  two  hundred  years  old.  There  is 
not  a  single  indication  that  it  is  a  permanent 
literary  form,  although  the  few  great  novels 
that  have  been  written  are  undoubtedly  as 
permanent  as  any  other  books.  But  their 
value  lies  in  their  sincerity,'.  They  were  the 
spontaneous  product  of  their  era — the  most 
domesticated  era  of  history,  as  the  novel  is 
the  most  domesticated  form  of  written  expres- 
sion. And  there  are  several  indications  that 
the  novel  is  on  the  wane — as  far  as  serious 
literature  is  concerned.  Light  fiction  will 
probably  hold  its  own  with  certain  ages  and 
classes. 

The  books  that  mark  the  extreme  of  the 
publisher's  pendulum  just  now  are  books  of 
reconstruction,  and  judging  from  the  pro- 
fusion in  which  they  are  published  the  public 
must  be  reading  and  demanding  them.  Easily 
in  the  forerront  of  those  I  have  read  is  James 
Han.-ey  Robinson's  "The  Mind  in  the  -.laking" 
(Harper's;  $2.50).  which  is  not  a  psycho- 
logical treatise,  as  its  name  rather  unfortu- 
nately implies.  It  would  be  hard  to  classify 
"The  Mind  in  the  Making,"  though  its  sub- 
title makes  a  modest  attempt.  'The  relation 
of  intelligence  to  social  reform"  is  how  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  designates  his  book.  And 
the  title  refers  to  the  fact  that  our  minds 
are  still  unmade — the  most  optimistic  thing 
that  has  been  said  about  our  gloomy  stattis 
quo.     There  is  hope  yet. 

"The  Mind  in  the  Making"  is  the  result  of 
Robinson's  immense  knowledge  of  history,  an- 
thropologj-,  and  psychologA',  plus  his  remark- 
ably clear  intelligence.  The  theme  can  be 
summed  up  as  follows.  When  all  the  branches  j 
of  human  development  reach  the  stage  modern  j 
science  has  attained,  civilization  can  really  be  i 
said  to  exist.  M  present,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  science,  we  are  but  one  remove  or 
so  from  barbarism — witness  the  fact  that  phi- 
losophy, letters,  architecture,  politics,  and 
government  have  made  no  advance  since  the 
age  of  Pericles.  Contrary  to  our  usual  as- 
sumption that  these  things  could  not  advance, 
since  they  were  perfected  then.  Professor  Rob- 
inson believes — and  so  does  his  reader  by  the 
time  he  has  finished  "The  Mind  in  the  Making" 
— that  the  fine  and  liberal  arts  have  not  pro- 
gressed because  we  have  not  had  the  right  at- 
titude of  mind.  The  Greeks  knew  something 
of  science,  too,  but  their  knowledge  of  the 
natural  sciences  is  barbarous  compared  to 
ours.  We  have  accepted  their  civilization  as 
the  highest  attainable  by  man — with  the 
single  exception  of  science — which  necessity' 
and  evolution  has  forced  us  to  make  progress 
in.  Our  historian  holds  that  when  necessity 
or  something  else  compels  us  to  think  differ- 
ently about  the  other  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion, that  our  progress  will  be  as  marked  in 
those  as  it  has  been  in  scientific  knowledge. 
All  of  this  turns  on  constructive  thinking  as 
distinct  from  hazy,  reminiscential  thinking,  or 
what  is  commonly  known  as  day  dreaming. 
Most  of  our  lives  are  spent  day  dreaming — 
as  most  animals'  probably  are.  Even  our 
active  thinking  is  usually  not  constructive,  be- 
cause most  of  it  is  endeavoring  to  prove 
something  we  want  to  prove.  The  correct  at- 
titude, as  every  scientific  man  knows,  is  to 
take  all  the  facts  and  honestly  let  them  tell 
their  own  stor\-.  Even  the  scientific  method 
is  fallible,  but  at  least  it  is  honest,  which 
most  of  our  thinking  is  not.  I  have  tried  to 
suggest  the  idea  that  Professor  Robinson  has 
put  over  in  "The  Mind  ih  the  Making."  but 
the  book  is  very  much  more  than  an  expo- 
sition of  that  theme.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
worth-while  books  published  this  year,  for  it 
can  not  fail  to  have  an  antidotal  effect  on 
one's   own  dishonest  thinking. 

Three  other  books  marked  by  a  similar  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  are  "Manhood  of  Hu- 
manity," by  Alfred  Korzybski  (Dutton;  $3). 
"Democracy  and  the  Will  to  Power."  by 
James  N.  Wood  (Knopf;  $2).  and  "America 
and  the  Young  Intellectual,"  by  Harold 
Stearns  (Doran ;  $1.50).  The  "Manhood  of 
Humanity"  is  quoted  by  Robinson,  and  it  has 


as  a  matter  of  fact  the  same  aim  "to  point  the 
way  to  a  new  science  and  a  new  art,"  as  Kor- 
zybski defines  his  purpose.  The  striking  dif- 
ference between  Korzybski's  book  and  Robin- 
son's is  that  the  latter  emphasizes  our  rela- 
tion to  animal  life,  pointing  out  that  it  is 
partly-  our  wilful  blindness  to  our  animal 
heritage  that  has  deflected  the  course  of 
progress.  As  I  understand  Professor  Robin- 
son, the  most  man  can  ever  become  is  a  super- 
animal.  Whereas  Count  Korzybski's  contri- 
bution is  that  there  is  a  difference  of  kind, 
and  not  degree,  between  man  ana  the  rest  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  I  have  not  read  "Mati- 
hood  of  Humanity  "  which  is  hailed  by  many 
authorities,  particularly  mathematicians  and 
engineers,  as  an  epoch-making  book.  Its  sin- 
cerits'  is  patent,  however,  and  the  fact  that 
Robinson  quotes  it  sufficient  recommendation 
for  any  one  interested  in  the  subject 

"Democracy  and  the  Will  to  Power,"  which 
boasts  an  introduction  by  H.  L.  Mencken — a 
book  of  any  conspicuitj'  not  introduced  by 
H.  L.  Mencken  \\nll  soon  become  a  raritj* — is 
an  analysis  of  democracy,  and  not  a  recipe 
for  Arcadia.  "America  and  the  Young  Intel- 
lectual" is  labeled  "what  the  new  generation 
expects  of  societj-,"  and  is  a  sincere  analysis 
of  intellectual  life  and  the  lack  of  it  in 
Am.erica. 

All  of  these  books  and  the  manj*  others  of 
similar  purpose  show  the  real  trend  of  thought 
since  the  war.  All  sensible  people  want  to 
get  down  to  bed  rock  and  tnink  as  clearly  as 
possible.  We  are  not  sure  that  it  will  do  any 
good,  but  at  least  it  will  do  no  harm.  The 
war  has  set  us  thinking,  and  somehow  we 
must  think  it  out-  R.  G. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 
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Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
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Notes  of  Books  and  Authori. 
William  Dudley  Pelley.  author  of  "The 
Fog"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  wrote  one  of  the 
seventeen  short  stories  republished  in  the  O. 
Henry  IJemorial  Award  Prize  Stories  for 
1920,  entitled  "The  Face  in  the  Window." 

With  the  revival  of  George  Du  Maurier's 
novel,  "Trilby,"  on  the  stage,  featuring  Wilton 
Lackaye  in  the  role  of  Svengali,  has  come  a 
revival  of  the  novel's  popularity.  When 
"Trilby"  was  published  in  1894,  hypnotism 
and  mesmerism  were  a  great  mystery.  Few 
people  knew  the  pov.'er  of  mind  over  mind, 
but  with  added  enlightenment  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  public  is  now  reading  the  book  with 
a  fresh  interest  as  evidenced  by  the  lact  that 
the  Harpers  have  just  made  a  new  printing  to 
meet  the   demand. 

London  dispatches  state  that,  according  to 
English  opinion.  W.  L.  George,  the  well- 
known  novelist  and  feminist  has  married  a 
young  woman  who  embodies  all  the  finer 
traits  of  the  heroines  of  his  books.  English 
societj-  is  commenting  upon  the  marked  re- 
semblance of  the  erstwhile  Miss  Kathleen 
Geipel  to  the  George  heroines,  adding,  how- 
ever, that  she  is  an  out-of-door  type  who  has 
had  none  of  the  dramatic  experiences  which 
characterize  some  of  them,  especially  Ursula 
Trent. 

The  Marquise  de  la  Tour  du  Pin.  a  social 
figure  of  the  latter  days  of  Napoleon  I,  wrote 
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a  journal  which  she  called  "Journal  d'une 
Femme  de  Cinquante  Ans."  The  period  cov- 
ered is  1770  to  1820.  A  translation  has  been 
made  by  Walter  Geer  and  will  be  published 
shortly  in  London  by  Jonathan  Cape.  The 
same  firm  will  also  publish  a  book,  written  by 
Mr.  Geer,  entitled  "Napoleon  the  Third:  The 
Romance  of  an  Emperor." 

The  first  attempt  to  present  to  an  English- 
reading  public  complete  Japanese  plays  has 
been  made  by  Leo  Duran  in  a  Seltzer  publica- 
tion entitled  "Plays  of  Old  Japan."  The  book 
contains  five  plays,  which  have  been  acted  for 
centuries  on  the  Japanese  stage  and  are  still 
being  played   there. 

"Iphigenia  in  Tauris."  recently  performed 
by  women  students  of  Hunter  College,  will  be 
published  next  spring  by  Knopf,  together  with 
three  other  plays  by  Mr.  Bynner,  in  a  volume 
to  be  called  "Four  Plays,"  by  Witter  Bynner. 

The  National  .\ssociation  of  Book  Pub- 
lishers, which  comprises  practically  all  of  the 
prominent  publishing  houses  of  the  country, 
had  a  statement  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  concerning  the 
question  of  dutj-  to  be  levied  on  foreign  books. 
American  publishers  do  not  want  foreign 
books  taxed  heavily.  On  the  contrarj*  they 
claim  that  everj-  foreign  book  imported  to  this 
country  stimulates  the  domestic  trade  one 
thousand  per  cent.  The  book  trade  is  uniqu.'; 
in  demanding  that  foreign  competition  be  en- 
couraged. 


Putting  up  a  Memorial,  whether  it  is  a  simple  Tablet  or  an  elaborate  Mausoleum,  brings 
forth  a  multitude  of  queries — as  to  materials  of  worth  and  their  producers.  It  is  much 
the  same  as  investing  in  a  fine  watch  or  mechanism.  It  can  not  be  taken--apart  for  critical 
examination.  The  thing  to  look  for,  then,  is  the  reputation  of  the  maker,  his  reliability  and 
that  of  his  product 

Original    Raymond    Granite    is   different   in   that   it   has   more    desirable    features 
than    any   other    material    for   permanent    Memorials. 

Various  types  are  suggested  in  our  Booklet 
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"More  About  Unknown  London,"  by  Walter 
George  Bell  (John  Lane;  $2),  is  a  second  vol- 
ume in  the  style  of  "Unknown  London."  The 
author  exhumes  some  little-known  passages  of 
English  history  and  makes  them  live  for  us  by 
his  intimate  description  of  the  remaining  evi- 
dence. For  instance,  he  tells  us  that  "Gold- 
smith furnished  his  chief  apartment  with  Wil- 
ton carpet,  blue  moreen-covered  sofa,  and 
chairs  corresponding,  blue  moreen  curtains, 
chimney  glass,  Pembroke  and  card-tables,  and 
tasteful  bookshelves."  For  the  reader  with 
what  Henry  James  called  "the  sense  of  the 
past"  this  collection  of  impressions  of  old 
London  should  be  a  welcome  find. 

Some  twenty  short  papers  reprinted  from 
the  Literary  Review  of  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  comprise  "Saturday  Papers,"  by 
Henry  Seidel  Canby,  William  Rose  Eenet, 
and  Amy  Loveraan  (Macmillan  Co.;  $1).  The 
general  subject  of  the  papers  is  a  discussion 
of  the  status  quo  of  literature  in  America, 
though  literature  is  extended  to  include 
novels,  movies,  and  reviews.  These  papers 
are  both  sincere  and  readable. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  or  not  the 
publication  of  letters  never  meant  for  the  pub- 
lic and  the  reading  of  them  is  entirely  ethical. 
But  there  are  many  people  whose  favorite  lit- 
erary diet  is  published  letters,  and  for  their 
benefit  the  Intimate  Letters  Series  are  pub- 
lished by  Boni  &  Liveright.  The  letters  pub- 
lished in  this  series  all  see  the  light  of  Eng- 
lish print  for  the  first  time  in  that  form — a 
fact  that  adds  considerable  eclat  from  the 
viewpoint  of  confirmed  letter  readers.  The 
latest  volume  is  "The  George  Sand-Gustave 
Flaubert  Letters,"  which  is  translated  by 
Aimee  McKenzie.  An  interpretative  introduc- 
tion is  writen  by  Stuart  P.  Sherman.  Among 
other  things  the  letters  have  historical  interest 
in  their  comment  on  such  friends  of  the 
writers  as  Sainte-Beuve,  Hugo,  Gautier,  and 
Turgenev. 

Mr.  Whiting  Williams  has  already  told  us 
in  "What's  On  the  Worker's  Mind"  of  his  ex- 
perience as  an  actual  day  laborer  among 
American    workmen.      In    "Full    Up    and    Fed 
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Up"  (Scribner's:  $2.50)  he  records  a  similar 
experiment  among  English  laborers.  This  rec- 
ord of  Mr.  Williams'  experience  as  a  laborer, 
factory  and  mill  hand  in  Great  Britain  consti- 
tutes a  narrative  of  great  importance  in  the 
understanding  of  labor  problems.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams has  the  unique  advantage  of  seeing  the 
laborers'  life  and  work  intimately,  as  one  of 
themselves,  and  of  being  able  to  interpret  it 
from  his  own  viewpoint  of  a  morale  expert 
and  a  student  of  labor  politics  and  problems. 
His  books  are  among  the  most  important  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  of  labor  because  of  his 
sincere  disinterestedness  and  his  unusual 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  his  subject. 

"The  Complete  Dog  Book,"  by  Dr.  William 
A.  Bruette  (Stewart  Kidd  ;  $3),  is  a  valuable 
reference  book  for  dog  owners.  The  care  of 
dogs  in  health  and  their  treatment  in  disease 
have  been  carefully  covered  and  reliable  pre- 
scriptions for  specific  diseases  have  been  fur- 
nished. The  book  is  replete  with  practical  in- 
formation that  will  enable  a  man  to  determine 
which  breed  is  best  suited  to  his  wants  and 
purposes  and  how  to  select  a  typical  specimen. 
Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
buying  of  puppies,  and  the  prospective  owner 
is  told  just  what  things  to  look  for  and  what 
to  avoid  in  making  his  selection.  The  author 
has  fully  described  the  dogs  of  America  and 
Great  Britain  and  the  more  special  foreign 
breeds.  Dr.  Bruette  is  an  authority  of  inter- 
national reputation.  He  is  the  editor  of  For- 
est and  Stream. 

"Hero-Tales  of  Ireland,"  by  Jeremiah  Cur- 
tin  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $2),  is  a  collection 
of  old  Irish  folklore  written  in  the  fairy-tale 
fashion  familiar  to  children  rather  than  in  the 
original  Celtic  style.  The  stories,  though  ac- 
ceptable as  fairy  tales  to  youngsters,  have  the 
additional  charm  of  the  unfamiliar.  "Hero- 
Tales  of  Ireland"  comprises  some  of  the  best 
of  Irish  folklore  and  are  full  of  the  feats  of 
magic  and  bravery  that  all  lovers  of  fairy 
tales,  as  well  as  children,  enjoy. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Coventry  to  Indian- 
apolis, where  the  name  of  Stuart  Walker 
lends  a  rather  factitious  lustre  to  the  theatre 
of  the  Middle  West,  but  his  portable  Port- 
manteau Theatre  is  really  not  unlike  the  me- 
diaeval theatre  on  wheels  that  delighted  the 
English  provinces  before  and  during  Shake- 
speare's time.  It  is  natural,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  as  a  playwright  he  should 
revert  now  and  then  to  the  themes  of  his 
brother  craftsmen  of  the  later  middle  ages 
and  the  early  Renaissance,  as  he  has  done  in 
"Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,"  one  of  the  plays 
contained  in  the  collection,  "Portmanteau 
Adaptations,"  recently  issued  by  the  Stewart 
Kidd  Company,  Cincinnati.  His  adaptation 
of  Still's  old  comedy  has  been  very  skilfully 
done.  He  has  succeeded  in  making  actable  a 
really  funny  old  comedy  by  a  deft  excision 
of  passages  too  lively  for  a  modern  ear,  and 
without  injury  to  the  current  of  the  story  or 
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the  quality  of  the  wit.  "Nellijumbo."  one  of 
the  other  plays  in  the  book,  is  not  an  adapta- 
tion, but  an  original  work  by  Mr.  Walker, 
borrowing  a  certain  external  unity  with  Still's 
comedy  from  its  having  been  written  for  ado- 
lescent actors.  Like  so  many  of  Mr.  Walker's 
things,  it  is  a  play  for  children,  and  meant  to 
be  acted  by  children  or  by  the  type  of  grown- 
ups who  so  often  take  this  means  orf  foster- 
ing in  themselves,  if  not  in  their  audiences, 
the  illusion  of  youth.  It  is  somewhat  over- 
sentimentalized,  and  one  wonders  in  reading 
it,  as  occasionally  with  some  of  Mr.  Walker's 
other  productions,  whether  children  are  not 
too  mature  for  this  sort  of  thing.  The  very 
modern  child  play  is  apt  to  miss  its  purpose 
through  neglect  of  the  truth,  well  known  to 
Barrie  and  Maeterlinck,  that  children  are 
philosophers  and  very  sturdy  rationalists,  with- 
in the  limits  of  their  experience.  Every  the- 
atrical experiment,  however,  is  interesting, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  imagine  these  di- 
versions being  enacted  under  the  quaint  con- 
ditions of  tne  Portmanteau  Theatre.  The 
book  should  prove  very  useful  in  school  dra- 
matics. 


The  Op«n  Sea. 

People  used  to  wonder  what  Edgar  Lee 
Masters  believed  in,  noting  the  icy  and  pas- 
sionless contempt  for  all  the  ways  of  men 
revealed  in  the  verses  that  first  made  him 
famous.  But  since  his  visit  to  the  old  world, 
and  his  exchange  of  oblique  forms  of  expres- 
sion for  an  antique  and  definitive  mode  of 
saying  things,  we  perceive  what  before  could 
only  be  inferred  through  a  glass  darkly:  that 
the  chief  object  of  his  hatred  is  the  dogmatist 
or  "Puritan,"  and  of  his  worship,  the  strong- 
handed  emperor. 

Such  is  his  animus  against  Puritanism  that 
he  hunts  it  up  and  down  the  centuries,  sniffing 
into  remote  corners  of  time  for  traces  of  the 
hated  scent.  He  runs  a  Puritan  to  earth  in 
ancient  Rome,  or  thinks  he  does,  in  the  per- 
son of  Brutus,  whom  he  portrays  in  "Brutus 
and  Anthony"  (the  first  poem  in  his  new  col- 
lection, "The  Open  Sea")  as  a  sour  doc- 
trinarian, who  destroyed  the  handiwork  of  a 
man  infinitely  his  superior  in  strength  and 
vision,  when  he  dragged  down  Julius  Csesar 
in  mid-career,  all  for  a  bigotry  called  "Virtue" 
and  an  abstraction  called  "Liberty."  Brutus 
and  Anthony,  as  Mr.  Masters  portrays  them, 
are  two  men  misled,  betrayed,  and  destroyed 
by  illusions,  Brutus  by  Virtue,  and  Anthony 
by  Love.  But  the  laurels  are  with  Anthony 
because  "he  lived  happier  than  Brutus,  and 
left  the  old  world  happier  for  his  life."  This 
is  Hedonism  transported  to  a  desperate  ex- 
treme. Mr.  Masters'  exact  quarrel  with 
Brutus  is  explained  more  fully  in  one  of  the 
succeeding  poems,  an  imaginary  monologue  by 
a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare  in  the  Mer- 
maid Tavern.  The  speaker,  who  has  the  linea- 
ments of  a  sixteenth-century  Shaw,  condemns 
Shakespeare  for  exalting  a  man  with  a  nega- 
tive and  destructive  creed  above  a  con- 
structive builder  of  empires. 

In  the  dramatic  sketch,  "Charlotte  Corday," 
the  same  theme  is  continued.  When  the  mur- 
deress of  Marat  is  arraigned  before  the  repub- 
lican tribunal  Brutus  comes  in  for  it  again, 
as  responsible  for  the  example  that  en- 
couraged Charlotte  to  destroy  an  intellectual 
monarch  for  the  sake  of  the  same  old  deluded 
catchwords  of  "Virtue"  and  "Liberty."  The 
Girondins  are  attacked  by  Mr.  Masters  with  a 
bitter  barrage  of  uncomplimentary  epithets, 
and  we  are  invited  to  look  on  what  we  have 
always  considered  the  one  redeeming  nobility 
in  Marat's  sordid  nature,  his  love  of  democ- 
racy, as  his  single  blemish.  The  tragedy  of 
Marat's  life,  as  Masters  sees  it,  was  his  stoop- 
ing to  traffic  with  the  base  demos,  and  the  pe- 
culiar ignominy  of  his  death  consisted  in  being 
stabbed  by  a  soured  and  sex-starved  instru- 
ment   of    bigotry. 

The  New  England  poetical  radicals  will 
doubtless  be  highly  gratified  by  the  thesis  here 
presented,  but  others  will  find  it  a  mere  in- 
version of  the  very  quality  it  attacks.  One 
has  to  be  born  in  New  England,  apparently, 
to  understand  the  peculiar  complex  under 
which  the  poets  of  the  American  Neo-pagan 
revolt  are   suffering. 

The  book  is  less  arresting  from  the  artistic 
viewpoint  than  from  the  tractarian,  which  was 
to  be  expected,  under  the  circumstances.  Mr. 
Masters  falls  very  short  of  Browning  (to 
whom  he  owes  a  great  deal)  in  his  ability  to 
combine  poetry  and  polemics.  His  blank 
verse  shows  familiarity  with  the  Elizabethans, 
but  a  comparison  would  not  be  to  his  advan- 
tage. He  handles  the  pentameter  with  lu- 
cidity and  skill,  but  it  breaks  down  under  his 
touch  into  artificially  spaced  prose,  without 
the  memorable  lines,  or  any  of  the  resonance 
that  the  medium  yields  in  the  hands  of  a 
master.  The  whole  source  of  the  trouble  may 
be.  of  course,  that  great  verse  can  not  be 
written   in   a   mood   of  captious  antagonism. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  Masters  is 
one  of  the  ver>*  few  members  of  the  new 
school  of  verse  who  have  the  courage  to  meet 
the  old  poets  on  their  own  ground,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  ordeal  imposed  by  fixed  prosody. 
The  result  shows  clearly  that  he  would  at 
any  time  in  history  have  been  considered  a 
remarkable  verse  writer.  His  work  has  al- 
ways a  hard,   clear,   and  jewel-like  brilliance 
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of  logic  that  gratifies  the  intellect,  though 
it  leaves  the  senses  and  the  "emotions"  un- 
touched and  the  reason  unpersuaded.  To  this 
there  are  one  or  two  exceptions  in  the  pres- 
ent volume,  notably  the  fine  poetic  tribute  to 
William  Marion  Reedy. 

The  Open   Sea.      By  Edgar  Lee  Masters.     New 
York;  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2.50. 


Ne^w  Book*  Recelvtd. 
Portmanteau  Adaptations,     By  Stuart  Walker. 
Cincinnati:    Stewart  &  Kidd  Company;  $2.50. 

To  THE  Last  Man.     By  Zane  Grey.     New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers;  $2. 
The  story  of  a  feud. 

A  Virgin  Heart.  By  Reray  de  Gourmont. 
Translated  by  Aldous  Huxley.  New  York:  Nicho- 
las L.  Brown;  $2. 

A   novel. 

Prosas  Profanas.  By  Ruben  Dario.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Spanish  by  Charles  B.  McMichael. 
New  York:  Nicholas  L.  Brown;  §1.20. 

And  other  poems.    ' 

Your  Invisible  Power.  By  Genevieve  Behrend. 
New  York:   The  School  of  Builders. 

Working  principles  in  applied  mental  science. 

Friends     in     Bookland.      By     Winifred     Ay  res 
Hope.      New   York:    The   Macmillan   Company. 
A  juvenile  play. 

The   Man  with  the  Wooden  Leg.      By  George 
R.  Sparks.     Chicago:  M.  A.  Donahoe  &  Co.;  $1. 
Juvenile. 

Argentines  of  Today.  Edited  by  William  Bel- 
mont Parker.  New  York:  The  Hispanic  Society 
of  America. 

.-\  "Who's  Who"  of  Argentina. 


In  1662  Charles  II  first  licensed  women  to 
act  women's  parts  on  the  stage.  Up  to  that 
time  feminine  roles  had  been  played  by  men 
and  boys.  Edward  Kynaston  (1619-1687)  was 
the  last  male  actor  to  regularly  take  women's 
roles.  Kynaston  was  noted  for  his  beauty. 
Mrs.  Saunderson,  afterwards  Mrs.  Betterton 
(d.  1712)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
professional  actress  on  the  English  stage. 
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"THE  TSAR'S  BRIDE." 

If  you  want  to  hear  and  see  a  performance 
by  the  Russian  Grand  Opera  Company  deeply 
steeped  in  Russian  atmosphere  and  tradition 
— and  the  externals  of  costume  and  setting, 
as  well — so  on  Friday  night  to  see  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  "The  Tsar's  Bride."  From  the 
rise  of  the  first  curtain  to  the  close  every 
scene,  every  setting,  was  intensely  in  keeping 
with  the  Russianness  of  Pushkin's  old-fash- 
ioned story  of  love,  and  madness,  and  death. 
We  are  used  to  the  conventional,  hair-down- 
her-back,  and  prettily-mannered  madness  of 
Lucia,  but  although  Marpha's  insanity  was  not 
of  a  very  different  brand  from  Lucia's,  the 
dramatic  stage  groupings  and  richly-colored 
stage  pictures  lent  a  hectic  glow  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  gentle  Marpha's  madness,  and 
made  the  idea  more  poignant  to  the  sensi- 
bilities. 

The  key  of  rich  exotism  was  pitched  in  the 
first  view  we  had  of  a  Russian  interior  in  the 
time  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  The  settings  of 
"Pique  Dame"  were  purely  conventional.  So 
were  the  costumes.  A  scene-painter  and  cos- 
tumer  of  any  nationality  might  have  contrived 
them  (except,  perhaps,  the  scene  of  the  ren- 
dezvous on  the  banks  of  the  Neva) .  But 
when  the  curtain  rose  on  "The  Tsar's  Bride" 
we  saw  a  background  that  was  as  purely  Rus- 
sian as  an  ikon.  The  walls,  richly  colored 
with  barbaric  reds  and  their  dependencies, 
were  covered  with  great,  curling  arabesques 
interspersed,  or  rather  terminating  in,  huge, 
conventional  flowers.  The  artist  had  con- 
trived a  primitive  richness  of  effect  with 
scant  materials,  for  there  were  few  pieces  of 
furniture  in  the  room.  Such  as  they  were, 
however — a  couch  and  the  banquet  tables  set 
off  with  many  brass  candelabra — they  amply 
carried  out  the  idea  of  glowing  color  already 
established. 

One  figure,  bearing  out  strongly  the  at- 
mosphere of  exotic  richness  of  coloring,  was 
alone  on  the  stage.  This  was  Mr.  Lukin,  the 
dramatic  baritone,  who  assumed  the  role  of 
TomskT,  teller  of  the  tale,  in  "Pique  Dame," 
of  the  three  fatal  cards. 

Mr.  Lukin  really  made  a  superb  figure  in 
his  graceful  and  gorgeous  coat  of  many 
colors,  his  full  velvet  trousers,  his  richly  em- 
broidered red  boots,  the  gold-embroidered 
collar  that  framed  his  face  something  in  the 
style  of  a  Marie  Stuart  collar,  and  the  small 
red-and-gold-hued  cap  that  fitted  the  crown 
of  his  head  in  the  style  of  the  picturesque 
headgear  worn  by  medijeval  maidens  when 
they  were  oressed  to  kill.  These  gorgeously 
bizarre  fixings  set  off  the  fine  physique.  (Yes- 
sir-ee ;  physique  is  all  right,  in  spite  of  some 
haughty  scribbler  having  jumped  on  it  and 
banished  it  from  the  language.  But  it's  in 
the  die.  I  looked  it  up ;  and  I  find  it  alto- 
gether too  convenient  a  word  to  submit  to 
the  unknown  writer's  dictum.)  Well,  to  re- 
turn to  our  muttons.  Mr.  Lukin,  with  jetty 
hair  and  beard,  dramatic  eyes,  and  a  fine, 
high-bred,  aquiline  nose,  was  a-  specimen  of 
superb  human  bric-a-brac  that  held  our  fasci- 
nated gaze  whenever  he  was  on  the  stage. 

Two  other  interiors  were  contrived  by  the 
scenic  artist,  with  the  same  richness  of  color- 
ing, but  different  design,  and  an  outdoor  view 
of  a  section  of  the  city  had  also  a  strongly 
national   touch. 

As  to  the  costumes,  while  the  dancing  girls 
at  Griasnoy's  entertainment  were  rather  cali- 
coish  in  their  general  effect,  later,  in  the 
palace  of  the  Tsar,  the  court  ladies  were 
quite  splendid  in  the  tall,  jeweled  head- 
dresses that  are  so  becoming  to  female 
beauty. 

The  story  of  "The  Tsar's  Bride"  is  one  of 
evil  plotting  against  innocence  and  joy.  We 
learn  of  the  existence  of  the  "Oprichniki," 
who  were  a  body  of  dissolute  noblemen  and 
courtiers  bound  together  by  evil  vows  who 
flourished  at  the  court  of  Ivan  the  Terrible 
by  virtue  of  their  readiness  to  assassinate  all 
who  stood  in  the  path  of  Ivan's  terrible  will. 
The  presence  of  these  gentry  shed  gloom  and 
foreboding  whenever  they  appeared,  and  they 
added  much  to  the  dramatic  background  of  the 
play. 

One  would  think,  from  such  a  story,  that 
Rimsky-Korsakov's  music  would  incline  to- 
ward sombreness.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the 
compoF-.r  is  polyglot  *.n  the  variety  of  tongues 
his  mi- sic  utters.  It  gives  the  crystal  note  of 
innocence,  it  whispers  softly  of  young  love, 
it  lau  :hs  with  the  silver  laughter  of  youth,  it 
chatt  rs    with    the    village    gossips,    while    it 


darkens  to  forebodings  of  evil  and  deepens  to 
a  splendid  note  of  tragedy  when  tragedy 
looms.  The  story  is  old-style  melodramatic 
tragedy,  but  the  music,  with  its  vari-colored 
interpretative  flow,  strikes  the  modern  note. 
And  it  is  ever  and  always  so  beautiful  that 
it  kept  striking  sparks  of  spontaneous  ap- 
plause from  the  delighted  audience. 

Except  for  a  change  of  tenors,  the  cast  was 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  opening  night. 
But  a  week  had  gone  by  since  then  ;  a  week 
of  nightly  performances  very  reassuring  to 
the  Russians  of  the  favor  they  had  gained 
from  their  American  audience.  All  did  bet- 
ter in  "The  Tsar's  Bride"  ;  principals,  chorus, 
and  orchestra.  Miss  Mashir's  voice,  and  her 
handHng  of  it,  were  both  in  better  trim.  The 
lady  has  a  very  fine  organ,  pure  white  so- 
prano, and  fine,  full  volume.  Miss  Bourskaya 
had  splendidly  dramatic  scenes  in  which  both 
voice  and  acting,  not  to  mention  the  lady's 
rather  striking  appearance,  conformed  to  the 
sombre  emotions  of  Luba,  the  dark  image  of 
a  woman  scorned.  Miss  Mashir,  also,  acted 
well  the  role  of  the  gentle  Marpha,  some 
gleams  of  whose  innocent  sweetness  and  joy 
survived  the  madness  inflicted  by  the  fatal 
philter. 

Mr.  Busanovsky  sang  the  tenor  role  of 
Likoff  in  a  voice  that  conformed  to  the  gen- 
eral standard,  while  Mr.  Karlash's  imposing 
basso,  and  the  fine  acting  of  the  tall,  person- 
able singer,  made  considerable  of  an  impres- 
sion. The  choruses  were  also  well  sung,  al- 
though the  male  chorus  still  outshone  that  of 
the   women. 

There  was  a  ballet;  a  long-skirted,  high- 
necked,  eminently  proper  ballet,  which,  pre- 
sumably, danced  in  keeping  with  the  times 
depicted.  And,  by  the  way.  these  Russian 
women  are  noticeably  reticent,  as  compared 
to  American  women,  about  revealing  their 
physical  charms  ;  which,  nevertheless,  exist  in 
sufficiently  ample  measure.  But  the  extreme 
is  the  American  note  at  present  with  our 
women,  who  really  horrify  by  their  lavish 
display  of  bare  skin  and  by  their  highly- 
colored  make-up,  foreign  women  who  come 
to   our  shores. 

"LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTILHOMME." 


More  and  more  do  the  productions  of  the 
Players  Theatre,  as  productions,  approximate 
the  standards  attained  by  the  commercial  the- 
atres. It  even  becomes  almost  alarming. 
For  this  "little  theatre"  has  a  secure  place  in 
the  regards  of  its  clientele,  who  are  not  at 
all  anxious  to  see  it  bloom  out  into  a  suc- 
cessful  blossom    of   the   commercial   world. 

"Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme"  was  staged  so 
beautifully  that  when  the  curtain  rose  on  the 
gracefully  draped  walls  and  doorways  of 
Goodman  Jourdain's  mansion,  and  we  per- 
ceived, against  the  deep,  mellowed  rose  of  its 
walls  gorgeously  liveried  flunkeys,  velvet- 
coated  gentlemen  bowing  deeply,  and  a  group 
of  dancers,  their  sj-nthetically  toned  costumes 
harmonizing  charmingly  with  the  general 
scheme  of  color,  we  gasped  in  surprise,  and 
for  a  moment  wondered  if  the  stage  had  been 
enlarged. 

And  this  note  of  tasteful  opulence  struck  in 
the  first  sceen  was  maintained  throughout  the 
play.  Whether  it  was  the  banquet  scene,  in 
which  the  two  aristocrats  pose  in  graceful 
contrast  to  the  uncouth  sprawlings  of  their 
parvenu  host,  or  that  in  which  the  two  mad- 
cap plotters  transform  Jourdain's  mansion 
into  the  habitat  of  an  Arabian  Nights  dream, 
every  stage  picture  was  characterized  by 
beauty  of  color  and  composition,  and  fully  in 
line  with  the  traditions  of  the  times.  The 
production,  in  fact,  is  as  ambitious  as  any  yet 
attempted  at  the  Players  Theatre ;  rather 
more  so,  indeed,  for  the  action  of  the  sterling 
old  comedy  was  set  off  by  song  and  dance,  the 
training  of  the  ballet  having  been  admirably 
handled  by  Katherine  Edson,  this  energetic 
lover  of  the  arts  having  also  undertaken  the 
role  of  Dorimene,  the  beautiful  marquise,  with 
commendable  ability.  The  grace  of  Miss  Ed- 
son's  postures  contributed  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  stage  pictures,  for  there  the  train- 
ing of  the  dancer  told. 

There  was  some  excellent  dancing  of  a  thor- 
oughly professional  stamp  done  by  a  well- 
trained  ballet,  with  some  toe-dancing  by  the 
pretty  little  premiere  danseuse.  Also,  there 
were  several  pleasing  vocal  numbers — and  here 
I  would  like  to  quarrel  with  the  music  leader 
for  his  inveterate  habit  of  allowing  the  ac- 
companiments to  be  too   loud. 

I  have  mislaid  my  programme,  so  can  not 
give  name  to  all  others  who  figured  so  ef- 
ficiently in  the  long  cast,  in  the  various  de- 
partments. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Pucker's  was,  with  her  dark, 
glowing  beauty,  a  highly  decorative  pres- 
ence as  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Jour- 
dain,  Virginia  Sciaroni  put  plenty  of  snap 
into  the  proprietary  indignations  of  Jour- 
dain's wife,  and  Carolyn  Green  as  Nicole  ac- 
complished such  roulades  of  merry  laughter 
over  the  comicality  her  master  in  his  fine 
feathers  that  the  house  echoed  them  in  de- 
lighted sympathy. 

Carl  Kroenke  handled  the  important  role  of 
Jourdain,  and,  while  this  bright  young  actor 
is  not  up  to  the  innumerable  comic  touches 
by    which   an    experienced   professional    come- 


dian would  succeed  in  making  Jourdain  most 
ridiculous,  he  fully  grasped  the  general  con- 
cept of  the  character,  and  was  consistently 
amusing  throughout.  There  was,  however,  an 
anti-climax  when  Jourdain  parted  from  his 
house  neglige  and  donned  his  fine  feathers, 
for  he  did  not  look  quite  comical  enough  to 
warrant  Nicole's  respectful  hilarity;  but  that 
detail  lies  in  the  costumer's  department.  Not 
but  what  the  costumer  came  out  most  bril- 
liantly, particularly  in  the  fecundity  of  his 
imagination  in  devising  costumes  for  the 
Turkish  magnates  and  their  trains. 

And  here  we  must  throw  bouquets  to  the 
three  young  men  who  figured  so  effectively 
therein,  and  who  not  only  spoke  their  lines 
well,  but  cut  fine  figures  in  their  costumes. 
These  were — well,  the  programme  being  miss- 
ing, I  must  specify  the  very  young  actor  as 
the  one  who  recently  played  so  well  the  role 
of  Julius  Caesar.  Baldwin  McGaw  as  Covi- 
sele  also  spoke  his  lines  well,  and,  with  his 
Turkish  mate  who  so  magnificently  carried 
Jourdain's  turban,  threw  themselves  with 
abandon  into  the  youthful  mischievousness  of 
the  trickerJ^   which  went  through   whizzingly. 

The  handsome  youth  who  was  Dorimene's 
suitor  played  with  appropriate  flourish  the 
role  of  a  high-class  flatterer  of  a  middle-class 
money-box,  Leon  Bowen  gave  an  admirable 
air  of  scholarliness  to  the  philosopher,  the 
dancing  master  made  his  limber  legs  as  ex- 
pressive as  his  tongue,  and — well,  I  throw  up 
the  sponge.  The  cast  was  long,  and  nearly 
every  role  carefully  acted  and  well  spoken — 
but  more  names  I  am  unable  to  remember. 

The  defects  were  comparatively  few.  which 
shows  long  and  careful  rehearsal.  I  was 
there  on  the  second  night,  and  the  composite 
result  in  respect  to  speech  was  admirable.  I 
noticed,  to  be  sure,  that  the  fencer's  tongue 
did  not  equal  in  nimbleness  his  sword,  and 
such  mistakes  as  "oh-casion"  for  occasion,  or 
the  absence  of  the  h  sound  in  words  be- 
ginning with  wh  were  too  common.  I  have 
even  heard  Arthur  Maitland,  who  is  generally 
correct,  make  this  omission  repeatedly.  It  is 
curious  in  people  so  keen-eared  as  the  average 
enthusiastic  player  how  often  they  obliterate 
that  aspirated  but  indispensable  letter.  But 
these  are  small  spots  on  a  full-orbed  sun. 
For,  as  compared  with  an  average  perform- 
ance of  the  players,  "Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme" attained  to  a  high  rank.  It  was  a 
worthy  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  the 
great  Frenchman,  and  one  of  which  the 
Players  Club  may  well  be  proud. 

As  I  came  away  I  could  not  but  think  that 
this  playhouse  offers  a  healthy  interest  to 
youth,  it  is  hard  work,  for  many  of  the  mem- 
bers have  self-supporting  day  occupations;  but 
it  pays  in  the  end.  for  not  only  are  their  faces 
and  bodies  much  more  graceful  and  expres- 
sive, but  their  enhanced  acquaintance  with 
dramatic  literature  can  not  but  be  intellectu- 
ally profitable. 

THE  ORPHEUM. 


of  some  of  the   "nuts,"   contrived  mightily  to 
entertain  the  audience. 


"THE  LIARS." 


This  sprightly  comedy  of  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  which  is  being  played  at  the  Maitland 
this  week,  seems  a  little  demoded  by  time, 
until  the  imbroglio  in  which  the  recklessly 
flirting  Lady  Jessica  has  got  herself  neatly 
trapped  is  in  full  tilt,  when  the  play  skates 
along  smoothly  by  its  natural  momentum  and 
its  characters  are  as  modern  as  they  make 
them.  It  has,  though,  some  of  the  Henry  Ar- 
thur Jones  weaknesses.  There  is  a  certain 
ineptitude  about  the  character  of  Mrs.  Eber- 
noe,  with  her  feeble  fencing  with  the  idea  of 
perpetual  constancy  to  a  dead  husband,  when 
a  would-be  and  very  desirable  live  one  is 
imperatively  knocking  at  her  door.  But  the 
complication  and  the  culmination  scene  when 
all  hands  join  in  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull, 
and  a  pull  altogether  in  lying  Lady  Jessica 
out  of  her  predicament,  is  written  with  such 
brilliancy  that  it  is  all  but  actor-proof. 

The  situation  is  most  interesting.  It  is 
what  precedes  such  bitterly  cynical  comedies 
as  "The  Circle" :  a  foolish  pair  of  young 
moths  hovering  on  the  verge  of  fiery  destruc- 
tion at  the  hands  of  society. 

Henry  Arthur  Jones'  social  conservatism  is 
one  of  his  most  marked  traits,  and  it  shows 
strongly  in  the  play  and  helps  to  mold  the 
situation.  It  is  a  play  which  shows  how 
easily  the  pleasure-loving  life  of  worldly 
idlers  may  disintegrate  their  moral  fibre.  Al- 
though, as  to  that,  Mr.  Jones  was  thinking 
more  of  contriving  an  ingenious  and  amusing 
situation  than  of  leading  to  a  moral,  strict 
conventionalist  though  he  was  and  is. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  refresh  our  mem- 
ories of  a  comedy  which  is  associated  with 
our  earliest  impressions  of  Margaret  Anglin; 
and  pleasant,  too,  to  see  again  a  play  by 
Henry  Arthur  Jones.  For  he  and  Arthur 
Wing  Pinero,  whose  names  we  instinctively 
bracket  together,  never  failed  to  present  in- 
teresting, stimulating,  and  well-contrived  plots 
told  in  easy,  unforced  dialogue. 

The  principal  burden  of  the  acting  was  car- 
ried by  Mr.  Maitland  and  Miss  Penman,  Mr. 
Fee  being  absent  from  the  cast,  and  the  gen- 
eral company  contributing  conscientious  en- 
deavor instead  of  the  drawing-room  ease 
necessary  for  a  comedy  of  the  kind. 


Eddie  Foy  was  first  extant,  on  this  Coast 
anyway,  in  "Sinbad  the  Sailor,"  a  spectacular 
extravaganza  in  which  the  youth  demon- 
strated his  abiHty  to  be  at  home  with  his 
audience  and  supplied  a  shining  mop  of 
young  hair  to  be   pulled   at  by  the  comedian. 

Since  then  the  stripling  has  multiplied  him- 
self by  nine.  (Doesn't  9x1  equal  9?)  Any- 
way there  are  nine  in  the  family,  counting 
the  latest  acquisition. 

Eddie  Foy  got  a  new  grip  on  his  public 
when  he  appeared  on  the  stage  with  a  family 
of  small  sons  and  daughters  offering  their 
juvenile  entertainment.  Vaudeville  patrons 
adopted  the  whole  family,  and  have  enjoyed 
the  novel  sensation  of  seeing  all  of  them  grow 
bigger — in  more  ways  than  one — and  some  of 
them  grow  up  ;  which  is  far  more  exhilarating 
than  seeing  popular  favorites  grow  old. 

Perhaps  Eddie  pere  will  flinch  at  this  sug- 
gestion. But  Eddie  has  never  grown  old. 
He  has  merely  grown  up. 

The  time  is  coming,  however,  when  vaude- 
ville will  be  losing  its  adopted  children.  The 
grown  ones  are  developing  occupational 
preferences ;  not  all  of  them  for  vaudeville. 
One,  poor  chappie,  wants  to  be  the  owner  of 
a  big  ranch.  But  he'd  better  try  to  secure 
the  open-air  life  he  longs  for  without  trying 
to  saddle  his  young  back  with  ranch  owner- 
ship. 

However,  before  the  family  scatters,  Foy 
pere  will  settle  the  entire  group  in  a  play 
called  "Family  Pride."  Then,  after  that  ex- 
perience is  over,  probably  the  group  will  dis- 
integrate ;  and  perhaps  untov/ard  experiences 
outside  of  vaudeville  will  reunite  them  some 
day.  They  are  playing  at  the  Orpheum  this 
week,  popular  as  ever,  and  with  an  added  at- 
traction ;  for  the  group  tapers  down  to  a  new 
baby. 

There  is  a  comedy  playlet  on  this  week  that 
will  please  those  who  like  a  touch  of  drama  in 
vaudeville,  for  it  has  the  Claire  Kummer  hall- 
mark, and  is  played  pleasingly  by  the  young 
star,    Sallie   Fisher. 

Besides  these  two  headliners  there  is  Lind- 
say, past  master  in  handling  his  long,  curling 
lash  spectacularly,  and  a  joyous  group  of 
"nuts"  and  singing  and  dancing  partners,  the 
novelty,  besides  Mr.  Lindsay's  act,  being  the 
"Flying  Ginsbergs,"  who,  with  the  outside  aid 


THE  WILL  IRWIN  LECTURES. 


Two  lectures  were  given  by  Mr.  Will  Irwin 
this  week,  one  on  "The  Art  of  Writing"  and 
the  other  on  "The  Next  War." 

The  day  lecture  was  a  cozy  affair.  It  took 
place  under  the  auspices  of  Paul  Elder  in  the 
Paul  Elder  Gallery,  and  became  a  sort  of 
conference  inlimc,  under  the  genial  influence 
of  the  lecturer. 

Mr.  Irwin  made  a  sort  of  general  sur\'ey 
of  the  place  and  influence  of  writers  in  the 
world,  refusing  to  make  a  strict  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  writer  of  literature 
and  the  journalist,  since  their  writings  so 
overlap  each  other. 

'  His  most  noticeable  conclusion,  after  he 
had  delved  into  the  early  history  of  the  busi- 
ness of  writing,  and,  coming  down  to  the  pres- 
ent, had  pointed  out  the  tendency  among 
writers    of    the    day    to    use    their    gifts    as    a 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


means  of  persuasion,  was  that  the  successful 
writer  enjoys  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
fame,  when  compared  to  men  who  have  risen 
high  in  other  professions. 

The  lecturer  acknowledged  with  a  twinkling 
smile  that  the  writer  who  commands  his 
prices  has  an  easy  life,  for  he  rarely  can 
write  more  than  three  hours  a  day,  is  not 
irked  my  office  confinement,  and  can  live 
wherever  he  pleases.  (That  doesn't  always 
work,  though,  for  when  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son left  the  haunts  of  cultivated  men  and 
lived  surrounded  by  Samoan  natives  his  liter- 
ary output  immediately  suffered  in  quality.) 

The  lecturer  rather  assumed  that  he  had  an 
audience  of  writers,  since  all  the  world  has 
taken  to  writing,  and  the  manifest  cordiality 
of  their  feelings  for  him  was  probably  in- 
creased because  of  his  cheerful  outlook  on  the 
profession.  He  gave  a  few  sidelights  on  the 
creative  faculty  and  its  curious  workings,  and 
perhaps  was  instrumental  in  curing  some  few 
no-creative  writers  of  the  idea  that  they 
could  train  themselves  to  create.  For  cer- 
tainly the  creative  writer  is  born,  and  not 
made. 

Mr.  Irwin's  lecture  on  "The  Next  War"  in- 
duced a  more  profound  realization  of  the  fear- 
ful terrors  and  deadly  perils  awaiting  hu- 
manity en  masse  when  that  dread  event  ma- 
terializes than  we  had  hitherto  experienced. 
That  lecture  may  serve  an  object  lesson  illus- 
trating Mr.  Irwin's  deduction  that  writers  use 
their  gifts  as  a  means  of  persuasion. 

This  genial  lover  of  humanity  is  using  his 
great  talents  as  a  writer  to  persuade  men 
against  war.  He  has  been  using  it  thus  ever 
since  he  saw  the  gray-green  German  flood 
pour  into  Belgium  and  lay  waste  an  industrious 
and  prosperous  land.  His  writings  reach  many 
thousands  of  people.  Let  us  hoi-  3  that  his 
book  embodying  the  convictions  expressed  in 
the  lecture  will  serve  as  one  of  the  many 
doves  of  peace  fluttering  around  the  world, 
and  help  to  hold  back  the  human  race  from 
committing  suicide. 


THEATRICAL  NOTES. 


The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  opened  its 
fourteenth  New  York  season  with  a  banner 
audience.  Standing  room  was  at  a  premium, 
and  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  the  lobby  and 
aisles  were  glutted  with  opera-goers. 

Oddly  enough,  however,  the  audience,  once 
it  was  seated,  became  quiet  and  unresponsive 
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Two  Weeks — Beginning  Monday,  Jan.  16' 
Matinees  IVcdnesdays  and  Saturdays 

MAY  ROBSON 

In   a    New    Comedy-Drama 

"IT  PAYS  TO  SMILE" 

Dramatized     from    the     Nina    Wilcox    Putnam 
Stories  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 


Moliere  Tercentenary 

(1622-1922) 

THE  PLAYERS  THEATRE 

Announces 
MOLIERE'S   GREAT   COMEDY 

"Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme" 

(In    English) 

Opening    FRIDAY    EVENING,   Jany.    6,    1922 
Eight  Performances: 

Friday    evenings,    Jany.    6-13-20-27. 
Saturday  evenings,  Jany.  7-14-21-28. 
Box-office  at  theatre  open  daily,  from  9  a.  m. 
to  5  p.    m.     Telephone  West  3321. 


THE    THEATRE    UNUSUAL 

MAITLAND 

Stockton,   Above   Post  Tel.    Kearny  2520 

Last  time  Saturday  night,   "THE  LIARS" 

Week    Commencing    Monday    Night 

"MILESTONES" 

That   Wonderful  Arnold   Bennett  Drama 

BIG   NEW   YORK    SUCCESS 
All     seats     reserved,     $1.25,     inc.     war     tax. 
Every    eve.    (except    Sunday)    at    8 :30.      Mats. 
Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  2;30. 

Next— "JANE     CLEGG,"     by     St.     John    G. 
Ervine. 


"da'ily^^  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    25c    TO    $1.25 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN   DRESS 
CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


in  its  suddenly  renewed  perception  that  Ca- 
ruso's familiar  voice  would  be  heard  no  more. 
The  opera  for  the  occasion  was  "La 
Traviata,"  with  GalH-Curci  in  the  title-role. 
This  diva  is  a  favorite,  and  a  favorite  who 
is  making  approximately  successful  efforts  to 
conquer  her  besetting  sin  of  getting  off  pitch. 
But  nothing,  it  seems,  could  stir  the  huge 
audience  from  its  unusual  lethargy,  and  it 
really  looks  as  if,  to  New  York  opera-goers, 
the  death  of  their  favorite  tenor  was  more 
than  a  nine  days'  wonder.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
the  New  York  theatre-going  public  can  re- 
member the  dead. 


Things  are  rather  blue  in  the  New  York 
theatrical  world  just  at  present,  which  makes 
the  success  of  "Kiki"  stand  otit  with  enviable 
prominence.  "Kiki,"  the  title-role  of  which  is 
being  played  with  marked  success  by  Lenore 
Ulric,  is  borrowed  from  the  French  stage,  its 
original  loud  smell  having  been  reduced  to 
suit  the  American  nose  by  Belasco.  who  has 
evidently  made  a  curious  mix-up  of  the  origi- 
nal French  atmosphere  plus  the  American  Be- 
lasco interpretation. 

But  it  is  the  character  of  Kiki  herself, 
which  supplies  a  fat  and  juicy  role  for  the 
Belasco  star,  which  has  bit  the  taste  of  New 
York  right  in  the  bull's-eye. 

As  Kiki,  Lenore  blric,  we  read,  is  at  once 
delightfully  good  and  provocatively  naughty. 
She  is  "a  sparkling  enigma  as  she  purrs  and 
scratches  her  way  into  her  audience's  hearts. 
She  is  the  most  bizarre  creature  that  has  yet 
popped  out  of  a  clever  playwright's  Pandora's 
box."  All  of  which  means  that  Lenore  Ulric 
has  made  an  immense  personal  success  in  the 
role.  

Plajers  in  the  local  theatres  come  and  go, 
and  sometimes,  if  they  have  talent  or  indi- 
viduality, we  wonder  whither.  Belle  Bennett, 
formerly  leading  lady  at  the  Alcazar,  who  be- 
gan her  two-year  stay  full  of  faults,  and 
steadily  improved  month  by  month,  is  now,  or 
was  in  November,  playing  at  the  Knicker- 
bocker Theatre,  New  York,  in  a  play  called 
"The  Wandering  Jew."  For  her  work  in  that 
evidently  rather  dull  play  she  receives  the 
following  encomium  from  one  of  the  promi- 
nent New  York  critics  :  (The  play  is)  "acted 
conventionally  by  Tyrone  Power,  Helen  Ware, 
Thais  Lawton,  and  others.  .  ,  .  Most  of  the 
acting  is  good  enough,  though  bits  of  it  are 
pretty  bad.  But  with  the  beginning  of  the 
last  act  there  appears  on  the  stage  a  young 
actress  named  Belle  Bennett,  who  is  so 
simple,  natural,  sincere,  and  forceful  that  the 
play  immediately  comes  alive.  Tyrone  Power 
appears  to  lose  his  artificiality  while  you  give 
your  attention  to  Miss  Bennett,  and  in  the 
scenes  that  follow  .  .  .  the  thing  turns  into 
very  impressive  drama." 


My  Gawd !  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
"The  Skirt,"  which  finally  reached  New  York, 
has  already  departed.  Readers  of  the  New 
York  Times  have  been  noting  with  fascinated 
interest  how  many  times  "The  Skirt" — then 
on  its  way  to  the  Eastern  metropolis — was 
mentioned  as  a  coming  attraction.  Some  of 
these  readers  even  blue-penciled  these  items 
and  kept  count. 

Bessie  Barriscale,  who  it  will  be  remem- 
bered appeared  at  the  local  Savoy  in  the 
piece  before  heading  for  New  York,  must 
have  a  hustling  press  agent,  but  was  it  all  in 
vain  ?  For  "The  Skirt"  had  a  brief  New  York 
showing.  Scarcely  had  it  got  there  before 
again  the  oft-seen  words  "The  Skirt"  were 
visible  in  the  columns  of  the  Times,  but  this 
time  to  chronicle  its  disappearance.  Such  is 
fame ;  theatrical  fame,  anyway. 


Miss  Lillian  Albertson  a  favorite  actress  on 
the  Eastern  stage — ^who,  by  the  way,  received 
her  first  favorable  notice  about  a  dozen  or 
more  years  ago  in  the  columns  of  the  Argo- 
naut on  the  occasion  of  her  appearance  in  a 
programme  played  by  pupils  of  a  local  dra- 
matic school — rejoices  that  the  long-absent 
gallery  audiences  are  returning  to  their  lofty 
perch.  "It  seemed  to  me,"  she  said,  "that 
with  the  gallery  gone  many  of  the  fine  old 
traditions  of  the  playhouse  had  taken  flight. 
.  .  .  They  are  coming  back,  thank  goodness. 
I  see  them  every  night  up  aloft,  and  it  fills 
my  heart  with  joy." 

But  we  doubt  if  the  gallery  god,  that  youth- 
ful sovereign  of  joy  who  used  to  send  his 
shrill  whistle  from  on  high,  has,  or  ever  will, 
come  back.  He  has  permanently  gone  over 
to  the  movies. 

And  those  people  up  there  in  the  gallery 
supply  evidence  of  hard  times  and  a  resultant 
theatrical  economy.  Confirmed  lovers  of  the 
theatre  who  have  been  driven  out  of  the  more 
desirable  circles  by  hard  times  will  climb  up 
to  the  gallery  rather  than  give  up  the  theatre. 
That,  we  are  convinced,  is  the  real  reason 
why  the  gallery  is  patronized  once  more.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  in  San  Francisco. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Miss  Sarah  Robinson,  who  did  a  great  deal 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  army  life  in  the 
'seventies,  and  was  known  as  "The  Soldiers' 
Friend,"  has  died  in  England  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Col  umbia  Theatre. 

Readers  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  who 
read  the  delightful  serial,  "It  Pays  to  Smile," 
by  Nina  Wilcox  Putnam,  and  who  knew  May 
Robson,  at  once  pictured  her  in  the  part  of 
Freedom  Talbot,  the  quaint,  droll  spinster  who 
in  middle  life  is  forced  by  financial  conditions 
to  earn  her  living. 

Freedom  Talbot  is  of  the  old  aristocracy 
of  Boston,  whose  ancestors  date  back  to  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  Their  old  home  in 
Boston  is  furnished  in  the  old-fashioned  style 
of  fifty  years  ago  and  the  two  sisters,  who 
live  there,  are  the  last  to  bear  the  family 
name.  The  sisters  have  never  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  business  world,  and  when  Free- 
dom, the  youngest  one,  starts  out  to  earn  her 
living  she  surmounts  every  obstacle  with  her 
refinement  and  innate  dignity,  which  in  itself 
is  the  most  wholesome,  clean-cut  comedy  pos- 
sible to  imagine. 

Miss  Robson  is  fairly  reveling  in  the  part 
of  Freedom,  as  it  is  similar  to  Aunt  Mary, 
her  first  love.  And  with  the  quaint  costumes 
and  the  old-fashioned  side  curls  she  is  the 
personification  of  Boston's  400  of  the  old 
regime.  In  her  travels  over  Europe  she  gets 
into  all  kinds  of  mix-ups,  but  with  her  keen 
intuition  she  brings  everything  around  all 
right.  The  three  acts  take  place  in  New  York 
and  California,  all  excelling  in  perfection  and 
naturalness. 

Augustus  Pitou,  Inc.,  under  whose  manage- 
ment Miss  Robson  has  been  so  successfully 
handled  the  last  few  seasons,  has  won  the 
reputation  all  over  the  country  for  having 
nothing  but  the  best  in  everything,  and  any  at- 
traction sailing  under  the  banner  of  Augustus 
Pitou,  Inc.,  is  a  guarantee  of  wholesome 
amusement.  "It  Pays  to  Smile"  will  be  here 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  two  weeks,  com- 
mencing Monday,  January  16th. 


The  Maltland  Playhouse. 

Arnold  Bennett's  dainty  play,  "Milestones," 
virtually  a  new  production  so  far  as  the  Coast 
is  concerned,  opens  next  Monday  night  at  the 
Maitland  Playhouse  and  p^mises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  attractions  presented 
here  this  season. 

Bennett  offers  a  new  subject  in  "Mile- 
stones." It  has  to  do  with  three  generations 
in  business :  the  older  one  that  prefers  the 
old  ways,  the  middle  generation  that  can  see 
both  sides  to  the  question,  and  the  impetuous 
younger  generation  that  wishes  to  break  all 
existing  rules  and  branch  out  in  daring  style. 

"Milestones"  was  the  subject  of  much  com- 
ment by  dramatic  critics  when  it  appeared  in 
New  York,  and  highly  praised  as  it  has  been, 
San  Franciscans  are  frankly  anxious  to  see  it. 

"The  Liars,"  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  a 
comedy  of  social  life  that  is  exceptionally 
funny,  is  the  bill  this  week,  and  will  close 
with  the  Saturday  matinee  and  evening  per- 
formances. 

Plans  for  the  presentation  of  that  greatest 
of  the  Actors'  Guild  successes,  "Jane  Clegg," 
by  St.  John  G.  Ervine,  are  under  way.  It 
will  follow  the  Bennett  play.  "Jane  Clegg" 
has  never  before  been  given  outside  of  New 
York    City.  

The  Orpheum. 

Miss  Lillian  Shaw's  dialect  ballads  of  the 
Italian-American  have  come  to  be  vaudeville 
classics.  She  opens  her  act  with  a  Hebrew 
character  song  in  which  she  has  established 
herself  as  a  comedienne.  She  sings  with  the 
necessary  props  a  song  of  the  woes  and  wor- 
ries of  a  young  mother,  and  from  this  theme 
gets  a  wealth  of  fun. 

Newspapers  throughout  the  country  have 
conducted  "ideal  vaudeville"  contests,  giving 
f&ns  an  opportunity  to  express  what  in  their 
opinion  constituted  the  perfect  vaudeville 
show.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
vast  majority  of  these  programmes  the  names 
of  Gladys  Clark  and  Henry  Bergman  ap- 
peared among  the  successful  and  therefore  the 
most  popular  of  genuine  vaudevillians.  These 
c;jpable  players  made  their  reputation  in  the 
two-a-day.  This  year  Miss  Clark  and  Mr. 
llergman  are  offering  "Tunes  of  the  Hour." 
They  are  assisted  by  the  Dale  Sisters,  a  pair 
of  dancing  sprites,  who  have  graced  many  a 
proor?mnie  with  their  own  act.  Miss  Clark 
and  Mr.  Bergman  are  also  ably  assisted  by 
Jack  Lnndauer  and  Bobby  Roth,  who  presides 
at  the  piano. 

Joe  Morris  and  Flo  Campbell  talk  aviation. 
The  airship  that  carries  them  through  the 
gab  of  .-access  is  inflated  with  laughing  gas, 
and  the  effect  is  enjoyed  by  every  one  within 
its  radius.  In  their  little  skit  called  "Avi- 
ate-her"  they  sing  and  chat. 

It  is  really  remarkable  how  many  innumer- 
able ways  the  same  thing  can  be  done.  This 
is  the  ground  work  on  which  so  many  acts  are 
constructed,  and  yet  no  two  of  them  are  alike. 
Wtlliaiii  Demarest  and  Estelle  Collette  fur- 
ther domopstrate  how  entirely  different  these 
ihiniis  can  be  done.  They  label  their  brand  of 
amusement  "Strings  and  Stringers." 

There  is  still  more  or  less  doubt  about  the 
origin  of  man.  Tarzan  will  create  more 
speculation  than  a  whole  city  of  Wall  Streets. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  about  the  super- 


®1|?  (^oihm  f  I|faaaut 

As  the  most  central  place  in 
San  Francisco  to 

BREAKFAST 

needs  no  introduction  to  most  trav- 
elers. To  those  iinacquainted  THE 
GOLDEN  PHEASANT  is  at  32-36 
GEARY  STREET,  just  above  Kearny. 


The  unusual  variety  of  Coffee 
Cakes,  Delicious  Coffee,  Crisp  Rolls 
and  quiet  yet  attentive  Service  prompt 
these  same  Breakfast  patrons  to  re- 
turn for 

LUNCH  AND  DINNER 


No   Music 


No   Cabaret 


Just   wholesome,    palatable 
food    at    moderate    prices 

Open  every  day  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m., 
except  Sundays 


fine  quality  of  amusement  he  offers,  nor  of 
the   sensation  he  creates. 

Many  of  the  best-known  American  artists 
have  employed  Nihla  as  a  model  and  her  per- 
fect form  is  partly  responsible  for  some  of  the 
finest  paintings  and  statues  of  present  times. 
Nihla,  however,  has  been  persuaded  to  pose 
for  a  while  in  vaudeville.  With  an  electric 
novelty  as  a  setting  the  combination  of  life 
and  color  in  her  act  is  magnificent. 

Rodero  and  Marconi  in  the  musical-comedy 
skit  called  "Quibs  and  Queries"  offer  a  sur- 
prise. Rodero  and  Marconi  have  taken  their 
unusual  musical  ability  and  turned  it  into 
novel  channels.  Instead  of  offering  a  straight 
musical  act  the  playing  is  turned  into  an 
oddity,  ^uibs  and  Queries"  is  mostly  for 
fun,  but  there  is  a  bit  of  real  music,  too. 

Blanche  Sherwood  and  brother  are  a  good- 
looking  young  couple  of  speed  and  grace  who 
have  a  clever  aerial  act  called  "Aviating 
Antics." 

Miss  Sallie  Fisher  and  her  capable  company 
in  the  "Choir  Rehearsal"  will  remain  another 
week  in  their  delightful  skit. 


"Wait  Till  We're  Married"  is  the  name  of 
one  of  the  newest  and  most  successful  Mo- 
rosco  productions.  It  is  a  laugh  provoker  of 
no   mean  qualities. 


David  Warfield,  Ethel  Barrymore,  and  Otis 
Skinner  are  among  the  stars  for  the  next  few 
months  at  the   Columbia  Theatre. 


David  Warfield  in  "The  Return  of  Peler 
Grim"  is  announced  as  an  early  attraction  at 
the   Columbia   Theatre. 


"Does  Mrs.  Howard  enjoy  her  home?"   "Oh, 
yes !     She  is  not  a  good  housekeeper.'* — Judge, 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 
SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 
Hospital    and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

441  Sutter  St. — Entire  Building.  Telephone 
San  Francisco,  Cal.         Douglas  4017 


A  $1200  STORY 
EVERY  WEEK! 

This  is  Just  one  of  the  features 
of  the  Sunday 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Among  the  authors  contributing 
complete  novelettes  for  the  Chronicle's 
Sunday  Magazine  are: 

VICENTE  BLASCO-IBANEZ 

ARTHUR  TRAIN 

RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD 

GEO.   BARR  McCUTCHEON 

PETER  CLARK  MacFARLANE 

HUGH  WALPOLE 

BRUNO  LESSING 

UTCIEN  GARY 

JOHN   FLEMING  WILSON 

EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 

W.M.  ALMON  WOLFF 

WILL   PAYNE 

There  is  always  a  Blue  Ribbon  Serial,  as 
well,  by  a  standard  author,  and  many  special 
features   of  note. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


January  14,  1922. 


Balfoiir,Guthrie  &Co. 

Sak   Fkakcisco   akd   Los   Ajjgelxs, 

PoaTLAKD,   Seattle,  Tacoiia, 

VaNC9U\'EE.  AST)   ViCTOaiA. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPOKTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Marine  akd  Fiee  Ixsueance 

A%'ERAGE  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  UNE  OF  STEAMERS 

To    AND   From    Eusopean    Posts 

COMMON^t^EALTH  GOVERNMENT  UNE 

To  AND  FsoM  Atjstralian  Ports 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  number  of  Arthur  Balfour's  accom- 
plishments are  legion.  Not  only  is  he  that 
rare  combination  a  philosopher  and  a  states- 
man, he  is  that  still  rarer  combination  a  phi- 
losopher and  a  sportsman.  In  fact  there 
seems  to  be  no  conjunction  of  talents  so  anti- 
podean but  that  Mr.  Balfour's  all-embracing 
genius  can  unite  them.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
expert  golfers  in  the  United  Kingdom — not 
strange,  perhaps,  as  most  English  gentlemen 
are  sportsmen.  AVhat  is  more  unusual,  he  is 
one  of  the  finest  amateur  pianists  in  exist- 
ence. Though  music  and  its  cultivation  chime 
well  with  a  philosophic  bent  of  mind.  What 
tartling   is    Mr.    Balfour's   taste   in   music. 


tion — a  generous  gesture  with  ob\"ious  advan- 
tages to  all  concerned.     But  noblesse  oblige. 


Somebody  offers  to  give  a  diamond  ring  to 
the  California  woman  who  can  show  the  most 
beautiful  hands.  When  the  winner  shall  ap- 
pear it  might  be  well,  in  the  interest  of  aes- 
thetics, to  follow  the  example  of  the  Chicago 
lady  who,  because  her  daughter's  hands  were 
so  beautiful,  decided  to  "have  a  bust  made  of 
them." 


Redwood  Export  Company 

Cedifomia  Redwood 
Lumber  and  Ties 


Ceurgoes  and  Parcels 

"To  off  shore  markets  only" 


260  CAUFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUF. 

Phone  Sntter  2163 


Announcement. 
McCormick   and   McPherson   announce   that 
on  January'   1st  Roger  D.  Lapham  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  and  that  the  business  of 

^  the  firm  will  be  continued  as  heretofore  un- 

His  memory-  of  classical  music,  which  he  plays  i  der   the   name  of   McCormick,   McPherson  & 
v.-ithout  notes,  is  phenomenal,  and  his  favorite    Lapham. 

instrument  for  their  execution  is  the  concer-         McCormick    &    McPherson,    with    offices    in 
tina.     It  is  delightful  to  think  of  Mr.  Balfour    San    Francisco    and    Los    Angeles,    have    been 
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—  OF  — 
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RAILROAD  TIES 
TELEGRAPH  POLES 
SHINGLES 
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SPLIT  REDWOOD  PRODUCTS 


McCormick,  McPherson  &  Lapham 

Shipping  aind  Commission 

Agents — Osaka    Sbosen   KaJsha 
Agents — ^The    Texas   Co,    (petroleum   products) 
San  Francisco  Office  Los  Angeles  Office 

503  Market  St.  54S  So.  Spring  St. 


hurr\"ing  home  from  a  conference  at  the  best- 
known  address  in  the  world — No.  10  DowTiing 
Street — and  hastening  with  some  m^sic-lo^■i^g 
crony,  whom  he  has  picked  up  en  route,  to 
render  Handel  on  an  accordion  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  said  crony  on  one  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four's grand  pianos.  The  Balfour  entourage 
call  his  concertinas — of  which  Mr.  Balfour  al- 
ways owns  at  least  four — "the  internals."  For 
the  concertina  in  England,  like  the  American 
accordion,  is.associated  with  the  ragtime  strata 
of  society.  But  we  are  con\-inced  that  if  Ar- 
thur Balfour  finds  beauty  in  them  there  is 
beauty  there,  for  there  are  few  men  other  than 
professional  musicians  so  passionately  fond  of 
music  and  so  musically  gifted  as  Britain's 
greatest  international  statesman.  In  fact,  we 
suspect  that  it  was  because  of  his  great  love 
of  harmony  that  Arthur  Balfour  has  remained 
a  bachelor.  Unless,  perhaps,  his  celibate  state 
is  due  even  more  directly  to  "the  infernals." 


The  only  lady  bishop  in  the  world  has 
placed  the  blame  of  woman's  iramodest>'  on 
man's  shoulders — ^^where  we  suspect  it  right- 
fully belongs.  Bishop  Alma  White,  however, 
has  not  blamed  man  as  such  so  much  as  man, 
the  profiteer.  The  jeweler,  the  furrier,  the 
hosier,  are  the  tools  of  Satan  sent  to  tempt 
vain  woman.  If  a  woman  has  a  well-built 
upper  torso  she  falls  for  a  string  of  beads,  be 
they  pearls  or  paste,  that  offer  an  excuse  for 
a  bared  neck.  Having  stripped  her  shoul- 
ders, she  needs  furs  to  protect  them.  The 
logic  is  surprisingly  simple,  and  the  New- 
York  Times'  indignant  rebuttal  to  the  con- 
trar>\  we  agree  with  Bishop  White.  How- 
ever, if  the  time  should  ever  come  when  la- 
dies' outfitters  would  not  be  almost  exclusively 
men,  i|  indeed  they  should  ever  be  exclusively 
women,  the  condition  would  be  precisely  the 
same.  For  it  is  the  sinister  dollar  that  tempts 
man  to  tempt  woman,  and  not  any  perverse 
and  innate  wickedness  peculiar  to  his  sex, 
WTien  woman  herself  becomes  the  designer 
and  provender  of  her  sex's  attire  she  will 
have  to  endure  the  entire  onus  of  her  own 
iniquity.  An  argument  this  that  should  in- 
duce the  wily  sex  to  leave  well  enough  alone. 
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engaged  in  the  shipping  and  commission  busi- 
ness for  the  past  five  years,  having  been  ope- 
rators of  Shipping  Board  vessels,  and  are 
now  the  California  agents  of  the  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha  and  the  Los  .Angeles  agents 
of  the  American  Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, besides  acting  as  local  representatives 
for  a  great  many  private  owners. 

Lapham  was  formerly  identified  with  the 
American  Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  first 
as  agent  in  Seattle,  then  as  agent  in  Los  An- 
geles, and  afterwards  as  assistant  traffic  man- 
ager in  San  Francisco  up  to  the  time  the 
.\raerican  Hawaiian  steamship  service  was 
discontinued  in   1916  because  of  the  war. 

McCormick,  McPherson  &  Lapham  will  also 
act  as  agents  for  the  Texas  Company  (oil 
products)  and  will  be  prepared  to  deliver  ma- 
rine and  other  lubricating  oils  at  the  principal 
Pacific  Coast  ports,  where  they  plan  to  estab- 
lish  permanent   agencies. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES 


HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  B.\XK.  783  Market 
Street,  near  Fourth. — For  the  half-year  ending 
December  31,  1921,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  rent,  per  an- 
num nn  all  savings  deposits,  payable  on  aud 
after  January  3,  1922.  Dividends  not  called  for 
are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest 
as  the  principal  from  January  i ,  1 922.  De- 
p3sits  made  on  or  before  January  10,  1922,  will 
earn  interest  from  January   1.    1922. 

H.   C.   KLEVESAHL,   Cashier. 


BANK  OF  IT.\LY,  junction  Market,  Powell  and 
Eddy  Streets;  Montgomery  Street  Branch,  cor- 
ner Montgomery  and  Clay  Sts.;  Market-Geary 
Branch,  junction  Market,  Geary  and  Kearuy 
St»- ;  Mission  Branch,  3246  Mission  St  near 
29th  St.;  Park-Presidio  Branch,  926  Clement 
St.;  Polk-Van  Ness  Branch,  1541  Polt  St.;  Eu- 
reka Valley  Branch,  cor.  17th  and  Castro  Sts. — 
Foi  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1921,  a 
dividend  has  been  declajed  at  the  rate  of  four 
(-1 1  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all  savings  de- 
posits, payable  on  and  after  Tuesday,  Januarj' 
3,  1922.  Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to 
and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  prin- 
cipal from  Jaouarj-  1,  1922.  Deposits  made  up 
to  and  including  January  10,  1922,  will  earn 
interest    from  January    1,    1922. 

A.    P.    GIAXNINI,    President. 
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There  is  an  epidemic  of  royal  romance 
prevalent.  Not  only  are  rumors  broadcast  as 
to  the  future  Princess  of  Wales,  but  even  the 
young  Duke  of  York  is  slated  by  public 
opinion  for  an  early  marriage.  Popular 
opinion,  always  sensational,  guesses  at  a 
double  wedding  at  Westminster  Abbey  on  the 
occasion  of  Marv-'s  nuptials.  It  sounds  like 
one  of  our  favorite  endings  to  a  "high  so- 
ciety"" movie.  And  we  suspect  the  English 
devotees  of  the  "pictures"  are  even  more 
sentimental  than  we  are.  A  titled  lady  cor- 
respondent, writing  in  a  New  York  paper, 
says  that  the  royal  wedding  may  indeed  be  a 
double  affair — not  so  much  in  the  interests 
of  the  spectacular  as  out  of  consideration  for 
the  sadly  depleted  royal  budget.  The  prin- 
cess' w^edding  will  be  an  expensive  affair. 
The  king  has  decided  on  full  dress,  which  in- 
cludes tiaras  for  the  ladies  and  uniforms  of 
all  orders  for  the  men.  Lady  Decies  writes, 
"The  only  other  occasions  on  which  full 
dress  has  been  worn  at  the  abbey  within  pres- 
ent memoiy  were  the  last  two  coronations." 
But  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good.  If 
the  royal  household  and  the  titled  wedding 
guests  are  to  have  their  slender  incomes 
straitened  still  further  by  Marv-'s  wedding, 
there  is  yet  a  law  of  compensation  in  the  uni- 
verse. The  tradesmen  will  grow  fat  on  aris- 
tocratic expenditure  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
There  will  be  w^ork  galore  for  the  jewelers 
and  dressm  akers.  And  conversely  a  double 
wedding  is  a  potential  loss  to  the  tradesmen. 
However,  we  suspect  that  both  economy  and 
romance  will  win  the  dav. 
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,\rgonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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Minna, 

Another  royal  marriage — probably  one 
should  say  an  ex-royal  marriage — is  in  the 
air.  The  Kaiser's  engagement  is  still  more  or 
less  problematic,  but  so  is  the  Duke  of  York's, 
up  to  date.  Wilhelm's  w^edding  is  said  to  be 
planned  with  economy  also.  But  probablv 
what  is  economy  with  the  master  of  Doom 
would  pass  for  splendid  display  at  St.  James. 
It  is  a  pit>'  that  national  sentiment  and  eti- 
quette are  so  hidebound.  Otherwise  Wilhelm 
could  offer  to  foot  the  bill  for  both  weddings 
as  a  sort  of  private  and  penitential  instaura- 
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RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discotmts,   Less  Rediscounts $47,877,746.22 

U.  S.  Bonds  to  Secure  Circulation .  3  950000  00 
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STORYETTES. 


Grav*  and  Gay,  Epierammatlc  and  Otherwise. 


A  boy  and  his  mother  were  taking  in  the 
circus.  Looking  at  the  hippopotamus,  he  said, 
"Ma,  aint  that  the  ugliest  damn  thing  you 
ever  saw  ?"  "Bill,"  said  his  ma,  "didn't  I 
tell  you  never  to  say  'aint.'  " 


A  young  man  of  the  mountain  district  of 
North  Carolina  inherited  a  farm  from  his 
father.  There  were  many  difficulties  about 
the  title,  so  many  as  to  dishearten  the  heir. 
"I  am  having  so  much  trouble,"  he  explained, 
"that  I  almost  wish  father  had  not  died." 


"Johnny,"  said  his  mother  severely,  "some 
one  has  taken  a  big  piece  of  ginger  cake  out 
of  the  pantrj'-"  Johnny  blushed  guiltily  and 
fidgeted  around.  "Oh,  Johnny!"  she  ex- 
claimed, "I  didn't  think  it  was  in  you  !"  "It 
aint  all,"  replied  Johnny;  "part  of  it's  in 
Elsie." 


A  small  girl  asked  her  mother :  "If  I 
grow  up,  will  I  have  a  husband  like  papa  ?" 
"Yes,  my  dear,"  mother  replied.  "And  if  I 
do  not  get  married,  will  I  be  an  old  maid  like 
Aunt  Susan?"  "Yes,"  was  the  reply.  The 
little  girl  thought  for  a  minute,  put  her  hands 
to  her  head,  and  said :    "Well,  I  am  in  a  fix." 


Mrs.  Worth  had  just  learned  that  her  col- 
ored workwoman.  Aunt  Dinah,  had  at  the  age 
of  seventy  married  for  the  fourth  time. 
"Why,  Aunt  Dinah,"  she  exclaimed,  "you 
surely  haven't  married  again !"  "Yassum, 
honey,  I  has,"  was  Aunt  Dinah's  smiling  re- 
ply. "Jes'  as  of'en  as  de  Lawd  takes  'em.  so 
will  I." 


An  attorney  of  Los  Angeles  advertised  for 
a  chauffeur.  Some  twenty-odd  responded  and 
were  being  questioned  as  to  qualifications, 
efficiency,  and  whether  married  or  single. 
Finally,  turning  to  a  negro  chap,  he  said : 
*How  about  you,  George,  are  you  married  ?" 
Quickly  the  negro  responded :  "Naw-sir, 
boss,  naw-sir.     Ah  makes  mah  own  livin'." 


The  late  William  M.  Evarts  valued  him- 
self less  as  a  lawyer  and  a  senator  than  as  a 
farmer.  Upon  one  occasion  he  sent  to  then 
Chief  Justice  Waite  a  ham  from  his  farm  and 
at  the  same  time  a  copy  of  an  oration  he  had 
delivered  upon  a  former  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  He  wrote :  "I  am  sending  you 
one  of  my  prize  hams,  also  my  eulogy  on 
Chief  Justice  Chase — both  products  of  my 
pen." 

Here  is  another  sample  of  muckraking  di- 
rected towards  juries.  A  lawyer  had  a  some- 
what difficult  witness,  and  finally  asked  if  he 
was  acquainted  with  any  of  the  men  on  the 
jury.  "Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  witness,  "more 
than  half  of  them."  "Are  you  willing  to 
swear  that  you  know  more  than  half  of 
them?"  demanded  the  lawyer.  "Well,  if  it 
comes  to  that,  I'm  willing  to  swear  that  I 
know  more  than  all  of  them  put  together." 


Ben  Sachs,  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  anecdote :  "Veil,  Ikey,  my 
poy,"  said  Sol  to  his  son,  "I've  made  my  vill 
and  left  it  all  to  you."  "That's  very  good  of 
you,  father,"  remarked  Ike,  eyeing  him  sus- 
piciously. "But,  bless  you,  it  cost  a  lot  of 
money  for  the  lawyer  and  fees  and  things !" 
"Veil?"  said  Ike  more  suspiciously.  "Veil,  it 
aint  fair  I  should  pay  all  dot,  is  it?  So  I'll 
shust  take  it  off  from  your  next  month's 
salary." 

A  popular  Oklahoma  City  salesman  re- 
cently married,  and  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife  as  he  entered  the  dining-room  of  a 
Texas  hotel  famed  for  its  excellent  cuisine. 
His  order  was  served  promptly,  but  the  fried 
chicken  he  had  been  telling  his  wife  so  much 
about  was  not  in  evidence.  "Where  is  my 
chicken  ?"  he  asked  somewhat  irritably.  The 
dusky  waiter,  leaning  over  and  bringing  his 
mouth  in  close  proximity  to  the  salesman's 
ear,  replied :  "Ef  youse  mean  de  li'l  gal  with 
blue  eyes  an'  fluffy  hair,  she  doan'  wo'k  heah 
no  mo'." 


hall,  for  St.  Moritz  is  6000  feet  high,  and  it's 
often  cold  there  in  August.  A  Chicago  girl 
was  in  the  group,  and  on  the  German's  ar- 
rival she  whispered  something  to  her  mother. 
'I  think  you're  very  rude  to  whisper,'  the 
German  said  to  her  jocosely.  'Yes,  but  you'd 
think  me  ruder  still,'  said  the  Chicago  girl, 
'if    I    said   it   out   loud.' " 


Daddy  came  home  from  the  office  early  one 
evening,  and  mother  had  not  returned  from 
some  friends  whom  she  had  been  visiting  for 
tea.  Little  four-year-old  Gwennie  ran  up  to 
her  father's  side.  "Daddy."  she  cried,  "I've 
been  wanting  to  see  you  for  a  long  time  when 
mother's  not  near."  "Why,  my  little  girl?" 
asked  the  father.  "Well,  dad,"  answered 
Gwennie,  "please  don't  tell  mother,  because 
she's  an  awful  dear,  but  I  don't  think  she 
knows  much  about  bringing  up  children  ?" 
"What  makes  you  think  that  ?"  asked  her 
father.  "Well,"  replied  Gwennie,  "she  makes 
me  go  to  bed  when  I  am  wide  awake,  and  she 
makes   me   get   up   when   I   am   awful  sleepy." 


A  senator,  asked  why  he  opposed  a  certain 
public  utility  bill  which  involved  millions  of 
dollars,  answered:  "I  oppose  this  thing  be- 
cause I  have  no  confidence  in  the  gang  that 
is  behind  it."  "You  see,"  he  continued, 
"these  fellows  don't  inspire  me  with  the  same 
trust  that  a  certain  witness  inspired  in  the 
county  judge,  before  whom  she  appeared. 
'Your  name,  madam?'  the  judge  asked  the 
witness.  'Matilda  Hawkins,  sir,  age  fort>'- 
six,'  came  the  prompt  reply.  'Well,  really, 
that  is  astonishing!'  exclaimed  the  judge,  and 
addressing   the   jurj',    he   added :      'Gentlemen, 


please  take  note  of  that  answer,  and  because 
of  it  I  will  ask  you  kindly  believe  everything 
Mrs.   Hawkins  has  to  say." 


The  oldest  good  story  is  the  one  about  the 
boy  who  left  the  farm  and  got  a  job  in  the 
city.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother,  who 
elected  to  stick  by  the  farm,  telling  the  joys 
of  city  life,  in  which  he  said:  "Thursday  we 
auto'd  out  to  the  country  club,  where  we 
golfed  until  dark.  Then  we  motored  to  the 
beach  for  the  week-end."  The  brother  on  the 
farm  wrote  back :  "Yesterday  we  buggied  to 
town  and  baseballed  all  the  afternoon.  Then 
we  went  to  Ned's  and  pokered  until  morning. 
Today  we  muled  out  to  the  cornfield  and  gee- 
hawed  until  sundown.  Then  we  suppered,  and 
then  we  piped  for  a  while.  After  that  we 
staircased  up  to  our  room  and  bedsteaded  un- 
til the  clock  fived." 


Following  the  adjournment  of  the  Peace 
Conference  in  Versailles,  M.  Jusserand,  the 
French  ambassador,  returned  to  America  on 
the  same  trip  of  the  George  Washington 
which  brought  President  Wilson  home. 
Whether  in  honor  of  the  victorious  nation 
represented  on  the  passenger  list,  or  whether 
in  simple  bad  taste,  moving-picture  entertain- 
ments were  provided  for  each  evening  of  the 
voyage.  Now  no  one  is  above  moving  pic- 
tures, be  he  of  whatever  walk  of  life  you  may 
name,  providing  the  movies  represent  any 
walk  of  life.  But  these  movies  were  of  the 
most  obnoxious  propaganda  type,  showing 
war  as  war  never  was  or  ever  hoped  to  be. 
M.  Jusserand,  along  with  the  President  and 
others,  provided  a  patient  nightly  audience  to 


these  affairs.  "You — you  like  these  movies, 
Monsieur  Jusserand  ?"  a  fellow-sufferer  asked 
after  one  performance.  The  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary and  plenipotentiary  to  America 
from  France  looked  out  over  the  rolling  At- 
lantic: "I  have  crossed  this  ocean  some 
dozens  of  times."  answered  he.  "And  never 
— until  I.  witnessed  the  cinema  below — have 
I   come   near   to   being   sick." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Her  Vanity  Case. 
When    she    stopped  at  the    market,    or   paid    social 
calls, 
She  took  out  her  vanity  case. 
She  used  it  in  old  university  halls. 

While  they  lectured  on  Einstein  and  space; 
And     entering    church,     as     she    dropped    on     her 

knees, 
She'd  powder  her  nose  just  a  bit,    if  you  please. 
And    her    cheeks    would    grow    pinker    by    several 
degrees 
When  she  took  out  her  vanity  case. 

Men   hustled  her  furniture  out  of  the  fire; 

She  took  out   her  vanity  case 
And  sat  on  the  curb  as  the  flames  mounted  higher 

And  daintily  fixed  up  her  face; 
The  house  was  insured,  never  mind  i£  it  burned. 
The  firemen  and  neighbors  seemed  too  much  con- 
cerned! 
To   bear   things   with   calmness   was  easily   learned 
When  she  took  out  her  vanity  case. 

But  one   day    she  died,   and    her  kindred   ail   said, 
"Shall  we  take  out  her  vanity  case. 

Or  leave  it  with  her  in  the  cofSn?     Though  dead 
She'll    rise    from    her   burial-place 

And  restlessly   wander  for  many  a  year 

With  groanings  and  meanings  to  find  it,  we  fear; 

No,  let  us  make  sure  in  some  happier  sphere 
She  can  take  out  her  vanity  case." 

— Pearl    Whitney   in   Judge. 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


"I  say,"  roared  the  irate  citizen,  as  he 
bounced  into  the  office  of  the  village  weekly, 
"where's  the  editor  ?"  "Want  to  see  him 
personally?"  queried  the  office  boy.  "Of 
course  I  do,"  answered  the  irate  citizen, 
"I'm  going  to  thrash  him  within  an  inch  of 
his  life.  See?"  "Oh,  all  right,"  answered 
the  boy.  "Just  take  a  seat,  please.  There 
are  three  others  ahead  of  you.  If  you  watch 
you  will  see  'em  chucked  through  the  window 
one  by  one.  When  the  third  comes  down, 
you  can  go  up."  But  the  visitor  had  changed 
his  mind. 


"The  Germans  are  pariahs."  The  speaker 
was  Marcel  Prevost,  the  French  novelist.  He 
went  on :  "A  German  profiteer  spent  the 
month  of  August  at  the  Kulm  in  St.  Moritz — 
the  Swiss  Engadine,  you  know.  One  after- 
noon he  pushed  himself  in  on  a  group  of 
American   ladies   round  the   wood   fire   in   the 


■p\  ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by   us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  trader  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart 
Use  Associated  gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL'^COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOR.  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO'COMPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL. 


Social  Notes. 
The  marriage  of  Mrs.  !Marie  Louise  Elkins  de 
Guigne,  daughter  of  Mrs.  William  Delaware  Neil- 
son  of  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco,  and  Mr. 
Paul  Thayer  laccaci  of  New  York  was  solemnized 
in  the   Eastern  metropolis  January   7th. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Audrey  Williams,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Harry  Alston  Williams  and  the  late  Mrs. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Evan  C.  Evans,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr, 
Evan  C,  Evans  of  San  Rafael,  was  solmenized 
January  4th  in  the  residence  of  the  bride's  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Henry  A.  Williams,  where  she  has 
been  passing  the  winter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans 
will  reside  in  San  Rafael. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Langley  Porter  announce  the  en- 
gagement of  their  daughter.  Miss  Louise  Porter, 
to  Lieutenant  Duncan  Philip  Frissell,  U.  S.  A., 
son  of  Major  Thomas  Frissell,  U.   S.  A. 

Complimenting  iliss  Edna  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Hopkins  gave  a  dinner-dance  Tuesday  at 
the  Palace.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stewart  Lowery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Parrott,  Major  and  Mrs. 
Philip  Wales,  Jlr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels, 
Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels,  Miss  Mary  Martin,  Miss 
Marianne  Kuhn,  Miss  Katharine  Kuhn,  Miss  Edith 
Grant,  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins,  Miss  Marjory  Wright, 
Miss  Helene  de  Latour,  Miss  Amanda  McNear, 
Mr.  Leroy  Nickel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Frank  Kennedy,  Mr.  Howard  Spreckels,  Mr.  Alfred 
Hendrickson,  Mr.  William  Hendrickson,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Earroll  McNear,  Mr.  Cyril  McNear,  Mr.  George 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs,  Sir.-  George  Tal- 
lant,  Mr.  Edward  Pond,  Mr.  Edward  McNear, 
and  Sir.  Warren  Clark,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Ebright  gave  a  bridge  party  and 
tea  Tuesday,  her  guests  having  been  Mrs.  Russell 
Slade,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Douglas  Short,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hooper,  Mrs. 
Lorraine  Mackay,  Mrs.  Harold  Casey,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Rice,  !Mrs.  Alfred  Ghirardelli,  Mrs.  Rupert 
Mason,  Mrs.  A.  Werner  Lawson,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Oyster,  and  Miss   Emelie  Tubbs. 

The  christening  of  little  Miss  Clarisse  Marie 
Ghirardelli,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Ghirardelli,  was  held  Sunday  afternoon  and  was 
followed  by  an  informal  tea.  Miss  Jane  and  Mas- 
ter David  Gregory  of  Piedmont  were  the  god- 
parents. 

Complimenting  Miss  Ruth  Lent,  Mrs.  Warren 
Hunt  gave  a  luncheon  yesterday  afternoon  at  her 
home.  The  members  of  the  bridal  party  were 
entertained. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin  gave  a  luncheon  Sun- 
day at  the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club,  their  guests  in- 
cluding Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Carpenter,  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Edward  McCauley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Ellis  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring 
Pickering. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  Irwin  were  the  guests  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  given  Wednesday  evening  by 
Mrs.  William  Younger.  Others  at  the  affair  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rosseter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will- 
cox,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Denman,  and  Miss 
Frances  Jolliffe. 

Miss  Edith  Dohrmann  gave  a  dance  last  evening 
for  the  members  of  the  younger  set. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Vincent  gave  a  house  party 
during  the  week  at  Pebble  Beach,  their  guests  in- 
cluding Mr,  and  Mrs,  Lawrence  ilcCreery,  Mrs. 
Bernard  Ford,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  and  Mr.  Jack 
Neville. 

Mrs.  Marcus  Stone  gave  a  dinner-dance  Satur- 
day at  the  Fairmont  for  Miss  Frances  Baruch. 
In  the  party  were  Miss  Emily  Greenbaum,  Miss 
Germaine  Levy,  Miss  Gertrude  Guggenheim,  Miss 
Edith  Goldstein,  Miss  :\Iildred  Walter,  Miss  Jane 
Silverberg.  Miss  Aileen  Emanuel,  Mr.  Louis  Sloss, 
Jr.,.  Mr.  Robert  Levison,  Mr.  Irving  Steinberger. 
Mr.  Edgar  Gould,  Mr.  Martin  ilitau,  Mr.  Frank 
Jeddie.  Mr.  Leonard  Heller.  Mr.  Joseph  Ehrman, 
and   Mr.    Theodore  Lilienthal. 

Mrs.  George  Tyson  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
the  Town  and  Country  Club."'  Her  guests  included 
Mrs.  Eugene  Freeman,  Mrs.  John  Wright,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Bradley.  Mrs.  Willard  Wayman,  Mrs. 
F.  C.  McCreary,  Mrs-  George  Forderer,  Mrs.  Louis 
Monteagle,    Mrs.     Crawford    Clarke,    Mrs.     M.     C. 


EL   ENCANTO 

Hotel  and  Cottages 

Mission  Ridge,  Santa  Barbara 

vegetable!,  milt,  cream  and  ewa  from  our 
own  farm. 


Porter,  Mrs.  Edson  Adams,  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker, 
Mrs.  William  Matson,  Mrs.  Haldimand  Young, 
Mrs.  Watson  Fennimore,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Baldwin.  Mrs. 
Henry  Crocker,  Mrs.  William  Weir,  Mrs.  Ferdi- 
nand Peterson,  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy. 

Miss  Beulah  Jean  Pollock  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening  for  Miss  Ruth  Lent.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Gibson  chaperoned  the  affair. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  dinner  given  Friday  night  at  the  San  Mateo 
Polo  Club  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Vincent. 
Among  their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker 
Salisbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Mc- 
Creer;-,  Mrs.  Charles  Clark,  Miss  Katherine  Ram- 
say, Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Mr.  Wood,  and  Mr. 
Richard    Schwerin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre  Pincfcard  entertained  at 
dinner  last  ilonday  evening,  their  guests  including 
Mr.  Gardner  Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Mein  of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Van  Ness,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Den- 
man,  ilr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Faust  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pinckard,  Mrs.  Robert 
Williams,    and   Miss   Leslie   Van  Ness. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Grant  was  a  luncheon  hostess  last 
Thursday,  having  among  her  guests  Mrs.  Daniel 
Murphy,  Seiiora  Dominguez  of  London,  Mrs. 
James  Otis.  Mrs.  Arthur  Page-Brown,  and  Mrs. 
Dixwell    Hewitt. 

Miss  Amanda  McNear  gave  a  dinner  and  bridge 
Wednesday  evening.  Among  those  present  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Mcintosh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Fox,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker,  Miss  Aileen  Jlclntosh,  Mr. 
William  Hendrickson,  and  Mr.  Barroll  McNear. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  gave  a  dinner  a 
few  evenings  ago,  having  among  their  guests 
General  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Wright,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Woods,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  How- 
ard. Mr.-  and  Mrs.  Horace  Chase,  and  Mrs.  Stet- 
son  Winslow. 

Miss  Laura  Miller.  Miss  Alice  Goodfellow,  and 
Miss  Doris  Rodolph  were  the  guests  of  honor  at 
a  bridge-luncheon  given  Thursday  in  Oakland  by 
Miss  Elizabe*h  Allardt.  Mrs.  Charles  Tilden  and 
Miss  Marian  Lyman  assisted  in  receiving  the 
guests. 

Miss  Virginia  Loop  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day, complimenting   Miss  Ruth   Lent. 

Miss  Josephine  Grant  gave  a  dinner  a  few  even- 
ings ago  at  the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club,  among  those 
attending  the  affair  having  been  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  McCreery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Par- 
rott, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Vincent,  Mrs.  Jane  Hayne.  T.Iiss  Ysabel 
Chase,  Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Miss  Katherine  Ram- 
say, Mr.  Raymond  Armsby,  Mr.  Gordon  Armsby, 
Mr.  Harry  Hunt,  Mr.  Douglas  Alexander,  and 
Mr.    William  Crocker. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Williams  entertained  at  luncheon 
last  Thursday  for  Mrs.  Harold  Dollar  of  Shang- 
hai. Others  in  the  party  were  Mrs.  George 
Forderer,  Mrs.  Harry  Williar,  Mrs.  Grayson 
Dutton,  Mrs.  John  Polhemus,  Mrs.  Constance 
Peters,  Mrs.  Charles  Shiels,  Mrs.  Alfred  Spalding, 
and   Mrs.    Frederick   Palmer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  entertained  at  din- 
ner Sunday  in   Burlingame. 

Miss  Frances  Pringle  and  Miss  Inez  Macondray 
were  complimented  at  a  supper-dance  last  week 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kuhn.  Among  those 
at  the  affair  were  Miss  Marie  Louise  Potter,  Miss 
Lillian  Hopkins,  Miss  Rosamonde  Lee,  Miss 
Helene  de  Latour.  Miss  Katherine  Kuhn,  Miss 
Marianne  Kuhn,  !Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Lee,  Mr.  William  Smith,  Mr.  Gordon  John- 
son, Mr.  Frank  Drum,  Jr.,  Mr.  W.  W.  Bucking- 
ham, Mr.  Gerald  Herrmann.  Mr.  Wendell  Kuhn, 
Mr.  Homer  Curran,  Mr.  Osgood  Hooker,  Jr.,  Mr- 
Gordon  Hitchcock,  and  Mr.  Dean  Johnston. 

The  Misses  Gertrude  and  Irene  Barrett  gave  a 
tea  last  Wednesday  afternoon  for  Mrs.  William 
Watson  of  Washington. 

Miss  Margaret  Buckbee  was  a  dinner  hostess 
last  Thursday  evening,  her  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Russell  Slade.  Miss  Frances  Lent,  Miss 
Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Helene  de  Latour,  Mr. 
Coy  Filmer,  Mr,  Edward  Harrison,  Mr.  Jack  Boy- 
den,  and   Mr.   Paul   Kennedy. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Wise  of  New  York  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  last  week  by  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy.  Those  asked  to  meet  Mrs. 
Wise  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  King,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Gallagher,  ilr,  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Lilley,  and   Mr,  Horace  Pillsbury. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Iron  Music. 
The    French    guns    roll    continuously 

And  our  guns,  heavy,  slow; 
Along  the  Ancre,  sinuously. 

The  transport  wagons  go. 
And   the  dust  is  on  the  thistles 

And  the  larks  sing  up  on  high    .    .    . 
But  J  see  the  Golden  VaJley 

Down  by  Tintern  on   the  Wye. 

For  it's  just  nine  weeks  last  Sunday 

Since  we  took  the  Chepstow  train. 
And   I'm   wondering  if  one  day 

We  shall   do  the  like   again; 
For  the  four-point-two's  come   screaming 

Thro'   the  sausages  on  high; 
So  tliere's  little  use  in  dreaming 

How  -ll'c  walked  above  the  Wye. 

Dust  and  corpses  in  the  thistles 

Where  the  gas-shells  burst  like  snow. 
And  the  shrapnel  screams  and  whistles 

On    the    Eecourt    road   below. 
And   the  High  Wood  bursts  and  bristles 

Where  the  mine-clouds  foul  the  sky   .    . 
But  I'm  with  you  up  at  Wyndcroft, 

Over  Tintern  on  tlie  Wye. 

— Ford  Madox  Hneffer. 


Vistas. 
As  I    walked   through    the    rumorous    streets 
Of  the  wind-rustled,   elm-shaded   city 
Where  all  of  the  houses  were  friends 

And  the  trees  were  all  lovers  of  her. 
The  spell  of  its  old  enchantment 
Was  woven  again  to  subdue  me 
With  magic  of   flickering  shadows. 

Blown  branches  and  leafy  stir. 

Street  after  street,   as  I  passed. 
Lured  me  and  beckoned  me  onward 
With    memories    frail   as   the   odor 

Of  lilac  adrift  on  the  air. 
At  the  end  of  each  breeze-blurred  vista 
She   seemed    to   be  watching  and  waiting, 
With  leaf  shadows   over   her   gown 

And  sunshine  gilding  her  hair. 

For   there  was  a   dream   that   the   kind    God 
Withheld,    while   granting  us   many — 
But  surely,  I  think,   we  shall  come 

Sometime,  at  the  end,  she  and  I, 
To  the  heaven  He  keeps  for  all  tired  souls. 
The    quiet    suburban    gardens 
Where  He  Himself  walks  in  the  evening 

Beneath  the  rose-dropping  sky 
And  watches  the  balancing  elm  trees 
Sway  in   the   early  starshine 
When   high   in  their  murmurous   arches 

The  night   breeze   ruffles   by. 

— Odell  Shepard. 


Three  Quatrains. 
I. 


The  other  afternoon  (says  Figaro)  a  Rus- 
sian admiral  saw  in  a  taxicab  a  g'allant  general 
of  the  heroic  hours  of  the  war,  and  on  the 
open  boulevard  embraced  him  and  gave  him 
the  kiss  of  peace.  Another  even  more  touch- 
ing scene  occurred  in  a  modest  restaurant 
where  the  "students  who  study"  meet.  At  a 
table  three  Polish  women  students  were  in- 
stalled. A  waitress  of  rather  advanced  age 
drew  near;  despite  her  humble  dress  she  had 
a  lofty  air.  The  students  looked  at  her  at- 
tentivelj',  and  suddenlj'  one  of  them  rose, 
knelt  down  and  kissed  the  edge  of  her  apron. 
This  servant  had  formerly  been  a  lady  of 
honor  at  a  court  that  was  wrecked  in  the  most 
awful  drama  of  contemporary  history. 


Bees  in  California  make  one-seventh  of  all 
the  honey  produced  in  the  United  States,  is 
asserted  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  1921  crop  will  require  fifty  trains  of 
fifty  cars  each  for  its  transportation.  While 
no  exact  figures  can  be  given,  says  the  bul- 
letin, it  is  believed  there  are  not  less  than 
700,000  colonies,  or-  hives,  of  bees  in  Cali- 
fornia. Europe  draws  heavily  on  the  United 
States  for  honey  and  in  1919  an  amount 
equal  to  the  entire  California  production  was 
shipped  abroad. 


As  long  as  Fame's  imperious  music  rings 
Will  poets  mock  it  with  crowned  words  august; 

And  haggard  men  will  clamber  to  be  kings 
As  long  as  Glory  weighs  itself  in  dust. 

II. 

Drink  to   the  splendor  of  the   unfulfilled, 
Nor  shudder   for  the  revels   that  are  done: 

The  wines  that  flushed  Lucullus  are  all  spilled, 
The  strings  that  Nero  fingered   are  all  gone. 

in. 

We  can  not  crown  ourselves  with  everj-thing, 
Nor  can   we   coax   the   Fates   for   us  to   quarrel: 

No  matter  what  we  are,  or  what  we  sing. 
Time    finds    a    withered    leaf    in    every    laurel. 
— Edwin   Arlington   Robinson. 


Tne  Dark  Cavsller. 

I  am  the  Dark  Cavalier;  I  am  the  Last  Lover: 
My    arms    shall    welcome    you    when    other    arms 
are  tired; 

I  stand  to  wait   for  you,   patient  in  the  darkness. 
Offering  forgetfulness  of  all  that  you  desired. 

I  ask  no  merriment,  no  pretense  of  gladness, 
I    can    love    heavy    lids    and    lips    without    their 
rose; 
Though  you  are  sorrowful  you  will  not  weary  me; 
I  will  not  go  from  you  when  all  the  tired  world 
goes. 

I  am  the  Dark  Cavalier;  I  am  the  Last  Lover; 

I    promise   faithfulness   no  other   lips  may  keep; 
Safe    in    my  bridal   place,    comforted    by   darkness, 

\  ou  shall  lie  happily,  smiling  in  your  sleep. 

— Margaret   Widdemer. 


the  Bavarian  cabinet  has  proposed  a  law 
that  will  sentence  to  imprisonment  and  to  a 
maximum  fine  of  100,000  marks  persons  found 
guilty  of  gluttony.  Foreigners  found  guilty 
are  to  be  deported  after  seizing  their  sen- 
tence. The  law  threatens  to  be  very  unpopu- 
lar. 

^♦k- 

What  is  the  use  of  a  glib  tongue?  Fight- 
ing men  with  tongue-craft  breeds  much  bit- 
terness,— Co  71  fitcius. 
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I  Hotel  Claremont  | 

I        Berkeley,  California        | 

g  Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills,  m 

^  amidst    wonderful     flower     gardens  M 

g  and    magnificent    trees.    Thirty-five  M 

g  minutes  from  San    Francisco  direct  M 

g  to    entrance  of   Hotel    by   the  Key  g 

M  Route  ferry  and  express  trains.  g 

g  For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley  g 

1  9300.  g 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  ;  CALlFORIflA 


Ssin  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes: 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MANAGER 

San  Ysidro  Ranch.  Santa  Barbara 


FOR   LADIES    AND    GENTLEMEN 

New  Quality  Luncheon 

228  GRANT  AVENUE 

THIRD  FLOOR       TAKE  ELEVATOR 
Phone  Douglas  4423 


Only  those  who  have 
not  ridden  in  a  YEL- 
LOW CAB  do  not 
know  YELLOW  CAB 
economy. 
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ARE  YOU 


OU       A 


PHONE 


Moving  I  "  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk  tlie 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage  -  Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 

STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

KDd 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


PERSONAL. 


MovementB  and  "Whereabouts. 
Mrs.    Chileon    Heword    left    Monday    for    Mon- 
treal,   after    a    fortnight's    visit    in    San    Francisco 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langliorne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Webb  have  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  have  been 
staying  with   Baron  and   Baroness  de  Ropp. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  and  Mrs.  Moseley 
Tayior  will  arrive  from  the  Atlantic  coast  the 
first   of  the   week. 

A  group  of  the  younger  set  left  Monday  for  the 
Miami  J-odge  in  the  Sierras.  In  the  party  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Parrott,  Mrs.  Jane  Hayne, 
Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Katherine  Ramsay, 
Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Mr.  Richard  Schwerin,  Mr. 
Gordon  Armsby,  Mr.  Raymond  Armsby,  and  Mr. 
William    Crocker. 

Mr.  Clarence  FoUis  has  arrived  from  New  York 
to  make  his  future  home  in   San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Davis  have  reopened 
their  apartment  at  the  Fairmont  for  the  remainder 
of  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alpheus  Williams,  who  have  resided 
in  South  Africa  for  several  years,  are  in  San 
Francisco  visiting  Mr,  Gardner  Williams. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Corbett  arrived  last  week  from 
Canada  for  a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan. 

Mrs.  Hope  Slater  of  Washington  left  last  Thurs- 
day for  the  Atlantic  coast.  She  will  spend  the 
latter  part  of  the  winter  in  Florida. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Phleger  have  taken  an 
apartment  on  Broadway  near  Steiner   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Mein  of  New  York,  who 
have  been  spending  a  few  weeks  at  the  Fairmont, 
will  leave  for  the  East  the  close  of  the  month. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  George  Gordon  Moore  of  New 
York,  who  returned  last  week  from  the  Orient, 
are  at  the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club.  They  will  re- 
main in  California  during  the  winter  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley  sailed  last  week 
for  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Foster  and  Miss  Helen 
Foster  have  returned  from  a  trip  to  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Van  Leer  Kirkman  will  leave  the  first  of 
the  week  for  San  Diego,  after  a  fortnight's  so- 
journ with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Harrison. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  William  Watson,  who  arrived 
last  week  from  Washington,  sailed  Thursday  for 
the  Philippines,  where  the  former  has  recently 
been  ordered. 

Miss  Helen  Hammersmith  will  leave  tomorrow 
for  the  Atlantic  coast  to  resume  her  studies.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hammersmith  and  their  daughter  re- 
turned the  close  of  the  week  from  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Faust  of  Washington 
are  visiting  the  latter's  father,  Jlr.  Gardner  Wil- 
liams, at  the  Fairmont.  They  will  remain  in  San 
Francisco    a    fortnight    longer, 

Senora  Dominguez  of  London  will  leave  January 
25th  for  South  America  to  be  away  several 
months. 

Mrs.  Tenney  Williams  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  is 
visiting  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Pickering  for 
a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Wise  of  New  York  left  last  Thurs- 
day for  Southern  California,  after  a  brief  visit  in 
San  Francisco  with  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Edwin  Eddy. 

Miss  Ethel  Jacks  of  Monterey  is  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Bruce  in  New  York, 

Mr.  Arthur  Vincent  and  his  cousin.  Miss  Rose- 
mary  Vincent,    left    Sunday    for    England,    after    a 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Maeiak  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.    Box    506,    Santa    Barbara,    Cal. 


visit  of  several  weeks  in  Burlingame  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    William    Bourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Kales  will  return  the  first 
of  the  week  from  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles. 

Captain  and  Mrs,  Charles  Raoul- Duval  and  the 
.Misses  Madeleine  and  Elizabeth  Raoul-Duval  have 
returned  to  Paris  from  a  sojourn  in  Switzerland. 

'Sir.  James  Folger,  who  accompanied  Mrs. 
.Vthearn  Folger  to  San  Francisco  in  December,  left 
last  week  for  Yale  to  continue  his  studies. 

ilr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller  will  leave  in  Feb- 
ruary for  a  trip  abroad  to  be  gone  indefinitely. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Franklin  returned  the  first 
of  the  week  from  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  were 
the  guests  of  Miss  Laura    Kaime, 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Percy  Kesslcr  and  the  Misses 
Kate  and  Alice  Kessler  sailed  Thursday  for  the 
Philippines,  where  they  will  reside  for  two  years, 
Mrs.  Reginald  Brooke  of  London  has  been  spend- 
ing a  week  in  San  Francisco  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel    Jackling. 

Mrs.  \N*illiam  Glassford  left  Thursday  for  Coro- 
nado  to  join  Commander  Glassford.  They  will  sail 
in  the  early  part  of  February  for  the  Orient. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  and  Mr.  Leon 
Walker  returned  last  week  from  Minneapolis. 
They  have  been  spending  the  holidays  at  their  new 
residence   at   Pebble  Beach, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn  returned  last  week 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Herman  Oelrichs  and  Mr.  E,  P.  Walker  of 
New  York  arrived  in  San  Francisco  last  week. 
They  have  been  staying  at  the  Fairmont. 

JNIiss  Leslie  Van  Ness  is  visiting  her  uncle  and 
aunt,   Mr.  and  Mrs.   William  Denman, 

Mr,  E.  D,  Beylard  and  Miss  Sophie  Beylard 
will  arrive  within  a  few  days  in  California,  after 
an  absence  of  several  months  abroad. 

Dr,  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  returned 
last  week  from  a  trip  to  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Clampett  left  Saturday  for  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  be  gone  for  several  weeks.  In 
New  York  she  will  be  joined  by  Miss  Cornelia 
Clampett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Peters  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Portland,  after  a  fortnight's  visit  in 
San  Francisco  with  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow. 

Miss  Barbara  Kimble,  who  has  been  visiting  In 
Honolulu  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Browne,  will 
sail    for  home  January   25th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Carpenter  returned  Friday 
to  Burlingame.  Since  their  arrival  from  Colo- 
rado Springs  they  have  been  staying  at  the  St. 
Francis. 

The  Misses  Vere  de  Vere,  Ernestine,  and 
Schatze  Adams  will  sail  February  7th  for  the 
Orient  to  be  away  several  months. 

Miss  Evelyn  Poett  has  returned  to  Farmington, 
Connecticut,  after  having  spent  the  Christmas  holi- 
days with  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Harry  Poett. 

Hotel  St.  Francis  recent  arrivals  include  Briga- 
dier-General Johnson  Hagood,  U.  S.  A.;  Dr.  Wil- 
liam R.  P.  Emerson,  Boston;  Captain  Owen  Fow- 
ler, Honolulu;  Dr.  F.  T.  Poehler,  Minneapolis; 
Mr.  L.  F,  Carter,  Grand  Rapids;  Mr.  O.  A. 
Robertson,  Sacramento;  Mr.  Guy  L.  Banta,  Ta- 
coma;  Mr.  F.  C.  Rudiger,  Mr.  Arthur  Middleton, 
New  York;  Mr.  O.  S.  Larsen,  Seattle;  Mr.  leo 
Keller,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  ."X.  C.  Nash,  Schenec- 
tady, New  York;  Mr.  E.  L.  Chilber,  Denver;  Mr. 
H-  G.  Innes,  Boston;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Mc- 
Dearman,  Omaha ;  Mr,  H.  S.  Crane,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Geer,  Turlock;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Snowden, 
Pasadena;  Sir  Pyers  Slostyn,  London,  England; 
Mr,    H,    A,    Johnson,    Minneapolis, 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  are 
Colonel  George  W.  Van  Dusen,  U.  S.  A. ;  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Bogen,  San  Jose;  Dr.  Alice  I, 
Goetz,  Santa  Barbara;  Mr.  J.  M.  Boyle,  Bakers- 
field  ;  Mr,  Edward  Francis,  Seattle ;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Graham,  Sacramento;  Mr.  O.  H.  Sherwood,  San 
Jose;  Mr.  David  T.  Day,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr. 
James  T.  Carey,  Cleveland;  Colonel  W,  G.  Cor- 
due,  Wrights,  California;  Mr.  John  Beveridge, 
Wellington,  New  Zealand;  Mr,  R,  P,  Hobson,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  A.  H,  Briggs,  Los  Gatos;  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Perrj'  Small,  permanent  guests  at  hotel;  Mr. 
Fred  Jenkins,  Mr.  J.  C,  Wilson,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  William  G.  Brown,  Toronto,  Canada ;  Mr.  C, 
F,  Montgomery,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  William  Bryce, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  James  T.  Carey,  Cleve- 
land; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Merrill,  Menlo  Park; 
Miss  Maybelle  H.  Morarity,  San  Diego;  Mr.  S. 
M.    Grier,  New  York. 

Palace  Hotel  arrivals  include  Mr.  J.  F,  Eush- 
nell,  Santa  Barbara;  Mrs,  T.  O.  Russell,  Fresno; 
Mr.  Charles  Kemper,  Minneapolis;  Mr.  A.  J, 
Chandler,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Kuhrts,  Los  Angeles;  Mr, 
Clement  M.  Burnhorae,  Boston;  Mr.  J,  L.  Mc- 
Calley,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  E.  R.  Eldredge,  Port- 
land; Mr.  William  Werdman,  Denver;  Mr,  J.  M. 
Metzger,  Colorado  Springs;  Mr.  T.  Y.  Leonard, 
Detroit;  Mr.  Leon  Hewitt,  Mr.  B,  L.  Graves,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Burton,  Sacramento; 
ilr.  William  F.  Root,  Seattle;  Mrs.  R,  C.  Jensen, 
Reno;  Mrs,  Dolores  M.  Allen,  Monterey;  Mr.  R, 
J.  Williams,  Portland ;  Mr,  A,  Constantion,  Pasa- 
dena; Mr.  T.  A.  D.  Jones,  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut ;  Mr.  Stanley  A.  Bell,  Taft ;  Mr,  William 
Connelly,  Mr.  S.  M.  Kennedy,  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
R.  M,  Andrews,  Chicago;  Mr,  Louis  N.  Statt, 
Pasadena. 


Paul  Elder  Lectures. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Homer  Curtiss,  formely  of 
New  York,  will  give  a  series  of  seven  private 
class  lessons,  Monday  and  Thursday  after- 
noons, at  2:30  o'clock,  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gal- 
lery, on  "The  Origin  and  Meaning  of  Num- 
bers and  Symbols."  The  first  lesson,  January 
16th,  will  be  "From  the  Unmanifested  to  the 
Manifested,"  giving  the  origin  of  numerical 
systems  and  why  symbols — cosmic,  national, 
local,    and    personal — are    necessary. 

The  lecturers  are  authors  of  many  vi^idely- 
read  volumes,  including  "Realms  of  the  Liv- 
ing Dead,"  "The  Key  to  the  Universe,"  "The 
Voice  of  Isis,"  etc.  Their  new  book,  "The 
Message  of  Aquaria,"  is  just  being  published. 

Dr.  and  Mrs,  Curtiss,  after  spending  a  year 
in  San  Francisco  and  carefully  studying  con- 
ditions here,  have  decided  to  make  this  their 
home  in  preference  to  all  other  places.  They 
have  just  let  the  contract  for  their  residence 
to  be  erected  in  St.  Francis  Woods.  Their 
lectures  are  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Elder. 


The  elaborate  costume  of  both  men  and 
women  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
profusely  ornamented  with  needlework;  even 
the  fine  linen  shifts  of  ladies  of  high  degree 
might  have  the  upper  part  and  the  sleeves 
covered  with  minute  embroidery  in  colored 
silk.  Jackets,  bodices,  and  bodice  fronts  were 
treated  with  repeating"  ornament  of  silk  em- 
broidery, often  enhanced  with  gold  and  silver 
thread  and  spangles,  the  richness  culminating 
in  the  cap-shaped  headdress,  where  the  work 
was  closer  and  had  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
gold  and  silver  thread  and  shining  ornaments. 
Mediaeval  Italy  was  also  rich  in  works  of  em. 
broidery,  with  a  wide  range  of  treatment  and 
application  to  purpose ;  France  was  the  home 
of  beautiful  work,  keeping  pace  with  England 
in  medieval  and  later  times,  and. even  sur- 
passing her  in  delicate  and  gorgeous  work, 
especially  in  the  way  of  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments. 


BRIDGE  TEA 

in  the 

SUN  LOUNGE 

Tuesday,  January  17 
from  2  to  5  o'clock 

No  admistion  or  cover  charge 
Tea  service  50  cents 

Hotel  Whitcomb 

at  Civic  Center 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

J.  H.  van  Home,  Manager 


The  Germans  are  said  to  have  discovered  a 
cure  for  sleeping  sickness.  The  drug,  which 
is  potent  within  a  month,  is  unknown  to 
scientists  elsewhere. 


Whitcomb  Bridge-Tea. 
Cards  are  out  announcing  the  first  of  the 
special  tea  events  to  be  given  by  the  Hotel 
Whitcomb  for  1922,  a  bridge-tea  which  will 
take  place  in  the  sun  lounge  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, January  17th.  Reservations  for  tables 
may  be  made  by  calling  the  office  of  the  hotel. 


Zurich  was  formerly  called  the  Athens  of 
Switzerland  from  the  number  of  Protestant 
refugees  who  resorted  thither  and  inundated 
Europe  with  their  works  on  controversial  di- 
vinity. Coverdale's  Bible  was  printed  at 
Zurich  in  1535. 


San   Francisco   Law    School 

THIRD  FLOOR.  CALL  BUILDING 

Evening    Instruction    for    MEN    and    WOMEN 

Applications    being    received    NOW 
New    class    to    start    Thursday,    Jan.     5,     1922 
Write  TODAY  for  catalogue 
The  office  of  the  school   will  be  open   every 
evening   from   6:45    to   8  o'clock. 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,   Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Douglas  5119  121  Second  Street 


A  Renter  message  from  Paris  says  that 
General  Gouraud  has  informed  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres  of  an  im- 
portant discovery  made  by  M.  Moutet,  who 
was  sent  by  the  Academy  to  carry  on  archseo- 
logical  work  in  Syria,  In  the  course  of  exca- 
vations on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Byblos,  what  appears  to  be  the  entire  treasure 
of  an  early  Egj'ptian  temple  has  been  laid 
bare  only  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Among  the  objects  discovered  are 
statuettes  in  bronze,  gold,  ivory,  and  bronze 
ornaments,  co'Stal  and  cornelian  beads,  gold 
coins,  and  an  alabaster  vase,  intact,  mention- 
ing Pharaoh  Hounas  of  the  fifth  dynasty,  who 
reigned  some  2500  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  discovery  is  of  particular  interest, 
as  it  proves  without  a  doubt  that  the 
Egyptian  penetration  into  Syria  took  place  at 
a  very  early  date. 


A   Most   Interesting 
Trip  to  the  East 


Is  Over  the 

SUNSET  ROUTE 

— through  Los  Angeles,  Tucson, 
El  Paso,  San  Antonio,  Houston 
and  New  Orleans 

TWO  DAILY  TRAINS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 
(Third  Street  Station) 

"Sunset  Limited"  Lv.  5:00  p.  m. 

Ar.  New  Orleans  7:35  p.  m.  C3d  Day) 
"Sunset  EJtpress"  Lv.  8:15  p.  m. 

Ar.  New  Orleans  6:25  p.  m.  Cith  Day) 

CONNECTING  WITH   SOUTHERN    PACIFIC  OCEAN   STEAMERS 

sailing  weekly'  to  New  York ;   also  with  daily  trains 

to  North  and  East. 

RAIL  AND    STEAMER    FARE   SAME   AS   ALL-RAIL,   but   includes 
meals  and  berths  on  steamers.     "100  Golden  Hours  at  Sea." 

On  Your  Way — See  the 

APACHE  TRAIL  OF  ARIZONA- 

By  auto  through  the  heart  of  "Apache  Land" — a  ma::e  of  canyons,  peaks  and  cliffs 
aglow  -with  bright  colors — 120  miles  of  scenic  splendor.  .4  one-day  side  trip  or 
detour. 

DETOUR  FROM  M.-VRICOPA  through  Phoenix,  Roosevelt  Dam  and  Globe  to 
Bowie;  OR  SIDE  TRIP  FROM  BOWIE  VIA  GLOBE  TO  ROOSEVELT  DAM 
and  return.  Take  Phcenix  Sleeper,  or  Globe  Sleeper,  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and 
Fridays,   from  Los  Angeles. 

Detour  or   Side  Trip  Fare,  $20.00. 

YOU  CAN  STOP  OFF  .\T  EL  P.^SO  and  go  by  street-car  into  Old  Mexico  :  or 
you  can  stop  at  New  Orleans  and  visit  many  historic  places.  Mardi  Gras 
festivities   Jan.  6th   to   Feb.    28th. 

For  Railroad  and  Pullman  Fares  Ask  Agents 

50  Post  St.  Ferry  Station  Third  St.  Station 

or  Phone  Sutter  4000 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"I  think  the  baby  is  going  to  be  a  dancer." 
"Why  so  ?"  "She  keeps  examining  her  toes." 
— Louisi'iUe  Courier-Journal. 

"How  times  have  changed  !"  "Yes  ?"  "Im- 
agine Rosa  Bonheur  painting  a  flock  of  Ford 
tractors." — Florida  Times-Union. 

Befogged  Individual — Constable,  where  am 
I?  This  fog's  got  me  beat.  Constable — I 
dunno — it's   got   mine.    too. — London    Opinion. 

Lady  (in  box) — Can  you  look  over  my 
shoulders?  Sailor — I've  just  been  looking 
over  both  of  them,  an'  by  gosh  they  are 
great. — Tennessee   Tar. 

Doctor — How  does  the  patient  act  when  he 
is  alone?  Nurse — I  could  not  say.  I  have 
never  been  with  him  when  he  was  alone. — 
Idaho   Yarn. 

First  Pedestrian  (colliding  with  pillar  box) 
— Oh  1  I  beg  pardon.  Second  Ditto  (runnitig 
into  same  pillar  box) — Not  at  all — my  fault! 
— London   Opinion. 

Sailor  Bill — These  New  York  gals  seem  to 
be  wearin'  sort  o'  light  canvas.  Sailor  Dan — 
Yes — you  seldom  see  a  full-rigged  skirt,  or 
anything. — Nezu   York  Su7i. 

Willie — Paw%  what  is  a  barnacle  ?  Paw — A 
barnacle  is  a  hobo  who  sleeps  in  bams,  my 
son.  Now  do  your  night  work,  and  don't 
bother  me.     I'm  busy. — Searchlight. 

Foreman — 'Ow  is  it  that  little  feller  always 
carries  two  planks  to  your  one?  Laborer — 
'Cos  'e's  too  blinkin'  lazy  to  go  back  far  the 
other  one. — London  Passing  Show. 

Algy — That  -vulgah  puhson  mistook  me  for 
a  racing  man.  Sally — How  was  that?  Algy 
— He  said  that  I  won  the  Brown  Derby. — 
Stanford  Chaparral. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Smith,  I  think  your 
daughter  recites  remarkably  well,  don't  you?" 
"Yes.      All    she    needs    is    a    short    course    in 


electrocution,  sort  of  to  finish  her  off,  as  you 
might  say." — Harvard  Lampoon. 

Bix — I  wonder  why  a  Scotchman  always 
says  "hae"  for  "have"  ?  Dix — Possibly  it's 
on  account  of  his  thrift — he  saves  a  "v"  every 
time  he  does  it. — Boston  Transcript. 

"Did  you  give  the  penny  to  the  monkey, 
'dear?"  "Yes,  mamma."  "And  what  did  the 
!  monkey  do  with  it  ?"  "He  gave  it  to  his 
I  father,'  who  played  the  organ." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  wonder  if  my  little  boy  knows  how  many 

seconds   there    are    in    a   minute?"      "Do    you 

i  mean  a  real  minute,  mother,  or  one  of  those 

!  great     big     wait-a-minutes  ?" — Boston      Trsn- 

'  script. 

I      We  can  conceive  of  no  more  pathetic  figure 

!  than   Marshal   Foch   trying   to    explain   to    the 

'  folks   at   home   the   meaning  of  those   various 

college    degrees    that    have    been    thrust    upon 

him. — Buffalo   Express. 

Desk — Do  you  believe  in  writing  anony- 
mously? Quill — Well.  I've  often  wished  that 
one  of  my  productions  had  been  anonymous. 
Desk — What  was  it?  Quill — A  letter  propos- 
ing to  Mrs.  Quill. — Edxjiburgh  Scotsman. 

"I  see  you  at  the  races  every  day  during 
the  season,  colonel.  But  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  afford  it."  "I  can't  afford  it.  and  that 
is  what  makes  the  proposition  so  darned  at- 
tractive."— Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

She — What  do  you  mean  by  kissing  me? 
What  do  you  mean  ?  He — Er,  er,  nothing. 
She — Then  don't  you  dare  do  it  again.  I 
won't  have  any  man  kissing  me  unless  he 
means  business,   d'ye  hear? — Columbia  Jester. 

First  Sailor  (searching  vainly  for  his  ship 
after  a  few  hours'  leave) — But  she  was  *ere 
when  we  went  ashore,  wasn't  she?  Second 
Sailor — It's  them  blokes  at  Washington. 
They've  started  scrappin'  the  fleet,  an'  begun 
on  us. — London  Punch. 

Manager  (to  applicant  for  office  boy  va- 
cancy)— Aren't  you  the  boy  who  applied  for 
this  position  a  fortnight  ago?  Boy — Yes;  sir. 
Manager — And  didn't  I  say  I  wanted  an  older 
boy  ?  Boy — Yes,  sir.  That's  why  I'm  here 
now. — London  Evening  News. 

Motorist — Fifteen  hundred  miles  and  never 
had  to  use  a  spanner!  Worth  750  pounds  as 
it  stands.  What'U  you  give  me  for  it  ? 
Friend — Prepare  for  a  shock,  old  man  !  I'll 
give  you  fifty  pounds.  Motorist — Prepare  for 
another — I'll  take  it. — London  Passing  Show. 

"Have  you  had  any  experience  in  salesman- 
ship ?"  asked  a  sales  manager  of  a  college 
graduate  applying  for  a  job.  "Oh,  yes,"  re- 
plied the  other  confidently.  "I  assisted  for 
two  years  in  selling  the  seats  for  the  Yale- 
Harvard  football  game." — American  Legion 
Weekly. 

"Major,  would  it  be  against  the  law  to 
paint  a  picture  of  a  mint  julep  on  a  bill- 
board ?"  "I  don't  know  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  against  the  law,  sir,  but  it  would  be 
an  act  of  senseless  cruelty  to  about  90  per 
cent,  of  our  masculine  population." — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 

"And  why  did  you  put  dollar  marks  at  the 
end  of  your  love  letters  to  the  plaintiff  ?" 
asked  the  lawyer.  "They  are  kiss  marks," 
said  the  unhappy  defendant.  "But  why  use 
dollar  marks  to  denote  kisses  ?"  "You 
wouldn't  ask  that  if  you  knew  how  much  they 
cost  me." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Anj'thing  to  see  in  this  town  ?"  inquired  a 
recently    arrived    guest.      "Well,"    replied    the 
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landlord  of  the  tavern  at  Oblong  Center,  "a 
lady  barber  has  just  opened  up  a  shop  in  the 
next  block.     You   might  kinda  ramble  around 

and "     "I  have  seen  lady  barbers  before." 

"I  s'pose  so.  But  prob'ly  you  never  saw  how 
the  male  population  of  a  village  act  when  they 
see  a  lady  barber." — Kofisas  City  Star. 


France's  International  Exhtbition. 

France  will  retake  her  position  as  arbiter 
of  the  world's  art  destinies  in  the  spring  of 
1923,  when  the  great  International  exhibition 
which  was  postponed  by  the  war  is  scheduled 
to  open  in  the  Grand  Palais  unless  the  cubists 
and  other  modernists  create  an  opposition 
stronger  than  they  did  when  the  project  was 
first  mentioned  in  1914  (says  the  New  York 
Herald). 

Armand  Dayot,  Inspector-General  of  Fine 
Arts,  is  behind  the  movement  and  has  al- 
ready obtained  assurance  of  governmental 
support,  although  it  will  be  necessarj-  for  two 
Parisian  salons  to  find  a  temporary  home 
elsewhere,  as  the  exhibition  will  last  from 
May  to   October. 

While  not  professing  Communist  tendencies. 
Dayot  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  international 
system  if  applied  to  art,  and  it  would  rid  the 
world  of  much  of  the  rubbish  nov/  being 
shown  at  smaller  exhibits  if  a  definite  stand- 
ard whereby  to  measure  art  is  devised,  and 
this  is  only  possible,  he  says,  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  best  efforts  of  all  nations. 

Before  the  war,  Germany  was  on  the  point 
of  organizing  a  great  international  art  show. 
In  fact  the  exhibition  in  Munich,  where 
France  was  well  represented  in  1914,  was  to 
have  been  expanded  along  the  lines  now 
adopted  by  Dayot.  In  order  to  uphold  French 
supremacy  it  is  intended  to  devote  at  least 
half  of  the  Grand  Palais  purely  to  French 
art,  showing  not  only  modern  ideals,  but  giv- 
ing an  artistic  resume  of  the  guiding  influence 
of  the  last  twent\--five  years. 

It  will  be  more  than  a  display  of  paintings, 
however,  for  Dayot  favors  showing  samples 
of  French  sculpture  and  architecture  and  of 
the  decorative  arts  of  all  nations,  and  is  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  art  experts  the  valu- 
able result  obtained  at  American  exhibitions 
where  something  more  than  paintings  are  of- 
fered for  public  and  official  inspection. 

The  present  plans  would  accord  the  entire 
balcony    to    the    American    section,    much    of 


which  will  arrive  next  summer  for  the  Ameri- 
can arts  exhibition  now  being  planned  by 
Julian  Clarence  Levy,  a  New  York  architect, 
and  a  group  of  American  artists.  Although 
it  has  not  been  decided  whether  the  Grand 
Palais  is  to  be  donated  for  a  purely  American 
display,  the  art  world  as  represented  by  the 
Beaux  Arts  is  expressing  great  interest  in  its 
development,  believing  that  it  will  be  an  ex- 
cellent index  as  to  the  effort  to  unite  the 
inspirations  of  painters,  sculptors,  and  deco- 
rators from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Before  embarking  for  India  the  Prince  of 
Wales  visited  the  castle  of  Oakham  in  Rut- 
land. And  following  an  old  tradition  he  had 
to  pay  the  tithe.  This  tradition,  over  three 
hundred  years  old,  is  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous. It  imposes  upon  the  visitor  of  note — 
for  whom  alone  the  gates  are  opened — the  ob- 
ligation to  offer  a  horseshoe.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  did  not  ignore  this  custom.  His  horse- 
shoe was  placed  above  the  first  that  figured 
in  the  collection,  and  which  was  received 
from  the  hands  of  Queen   Elizabeth. 

"Who  is  your  favorite  movie  heroine?" 
"My  wife — she  sits  through  them  all." — Judge. 
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to  exploit  sex  interests  have  combined  to  injure  the 
business  of  making  and  exhibiting  moving  pictures. 
There  is  a  rising  tide  of  public  disapproval  that 
threatens  to  destroy  or  at  least  to  limit  the  business. 
This  is  manifest  in  proposals  in  many  of  the  states  for 
more  rigid  censorship.  The  wiser  ones  in  the  industry 
realize  that  something  must  be  done  to  turn  the  tide. 
They  need  first  of  all  a  reorganizer.  And  more  than 
that,  they  need  an  exhorter  of  the  moral  uplift  type. 
Will  Hays  fills  the  bill.  His  personal  propensities  are 
all  for  things  that  are  worthy  as  distinct  from  things 
that  are  vicious.  As  a  director-general  of  the  movie 
world  he  will  have  a  large  sphere  of  influence,  and 
there  is  not  the  first  doubt  that  he  will  e-xercise  it  with 
the  highest  motives  and  in  efficient  ways.  It  may  easily 
be  believed  that  much  of  the  appeal  made  to  him  lay  in 
its  opportunity  of  extended  moral  influence. 


From  the  Cabinet  to  the  "Movies." 

There  is  no  political  significance  in  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Hays  from  the  cabinet  to  go  into  the  movies. 
Hays  has  not  been  a  large  influence  in  his  relations 
with  the  Administration.  He  has  done  a  kind  of  work 
little  related  to  Administration  purposes  other  than 
along  the  line  of  practical  working  efficiency.  He  has 
done  good  work — very  good  work.  Under  his  hand 
the  Postoffice  Department  has  been  reorganized,  re- 
inspired  with  energy,  relieved  of  the  offensive  par- 
tisanship and  the  still  more  grievous  meddling  with 
private  affairs  that  marked  the  administration  of 
his  predecessor.  Hays  is  not  disgruntled;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  worked  harmoniously  with  the 
President  and  his  associates  in  the  government.  He 
leaves  the  department  with  good-will  all  around.  The 
case  is  a  very  simple  one.  Hays  is  a  young  man 
(only  forty-two)  and  without  private  fortune.  There 
comes  along  an  industry  offering  him  a  salary  of 
$150,000  per  year,  with  a  contract  for  three  years  and 
with  a  still  longer  period  in  prospect.  A  man  would  be 
something  less  than  human  who  would  decline  such  an 
opportunity  to  establish  his  fortunes,  particularly  as  the 
work  to  be  done  is  in  direct  line  with  his  proved  capa- 
bilities, and  at  the  same  time  affording  opportunity  for 
vital  moral  service.  The  movies  are  taking  Hays  be- 
cause he  will  be  worth  all  that  they  propose  to  pay  him 
and  something  more.  The  business  has  gotten  into  bad 
shape.  It  has  fallen  into  moral  discredit.  The  Fatty 
Arbuckle  case  and  the  tendency  among  film  producers 


Legislation  and  Politics. 

There  is  an  old  story  of  a  Western  senator  whose 
son  reported  to  him  from  the  home  state  that  the  Popu- 
lists were  making  tremendous  gains  therein.  'T  am 
going  out  there,"  remarked  the  senator  to  a  colleague, 
"and  look  into  the  situation."  "What  will  you  do  when 
you  get  there?"  asked  the  colleague — "Start  a  fight 
against  them  ?"  "No  sir-ree !  If  what  my  boy  tells 
me  is  true  I'll  jine  'em."  Something  of  this  idea  ap- 
pears in  the  mood  of  the  Administration  at  Washington 
relative  to  certain  conditions  currently  related  to  legis- 
lation— and  politics. 

There  are  indications  that  the  Administration  is 
about  to  deal  with  the  agricultural  bloc  by  "jining"  it. 
President  Harding  is  sincerely  sympathetic  toward  the 
farmer.  Although  professionally  a  publisher,  he  is  of 
the  farmer  class.  But  he  is  resentful  of  what  the  bloc 
has  done  to  hira  and  his  administration.  At  bottom 
he  does  not  like  it.  But  just  now  he  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage. The  bloc  refuses  to  give  over  its  purposes. 
But  for  the  sake  of  harmony  it  may  yield  a  little. 
If  there  is  to  be  harmony  the  Administration,  too, 
must  yield  a  little.  It  is  to  be  either  a  fight  or 
compromise.  There  is  in  the  situation  the  look  of 
compromise.  It  is  not  likely  to  go  far.  Mr.  Harding 
may  temporize,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  violate  his  fixed 
judgment,  often  declared,  that  group  or  bloc  politics  is 
essentially  wrong,  inevitably  destructive  to  the  party 
principle  in  government;  therefore  as  related  to  our 
system  fatal  to  integrity  and  efficiency  in  government. 
That  he  will  enter  into  any  hard-and-fast  deal  with 
the  bloc  is  not  easily  believable;  and  the  chances  are 
that  when  it  comes  to  close  grips  he  will  be  found 
fighting  it. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  bonus.  Secretary 
Mellon  believes  that  it  is  indefensible.  The  President, 
if  he  would  speak  his  inside  mind,  is  probably  of  the 
same  opinion.  Notwithstanding,  the  bonus  is  on  the 
party  programme  and  in  one  form  or  another  it  is  to 
go  through.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  that,  since  it  is 
supported  by  both  parties  in  Congress.  Explanation 
lies  in  the  declared  judgment  of  Chairman  Adams  of 
the  national  committee  and  of  other  party  leaders  in 
the  Middle  West  that  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
bonus  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  coming  No- 
vember election. 

Before  adjudging  the  President's  concessions  too  se- 
verely it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  in  its  nature  representa- 
tive. It  is  not  the  personal  possession  of  the  Presi- 
dent, subject  either  in  the  practicability  of  things  or  in 
morals  to  the  will  of  the  Administration  at  Washing- 
ton. There  have  been  those  in  recent  times  who  have 
thought  it  to  be  just  this,  but  there  is  little  in  their 
experience  to  justify  stiff-neckedness  on  the  part  of 
the  President  or  his  Cabinet.  If  the  country  wants  the 
bonus,  and  by  the  tests  of  politics  it  seems  to  want  it, 
then  those  who  are  in  authority  have  at  least  a  species 


of  justification  for  yielding.  True,  it  is  not  the  kind 
of  justification  to  be  pleaded  effectively  by  political 
idealists.  But  political  idealists,  while  they  have  their 
place — and  a  very  worthy  one  it  is — usually  make  a 
small  figure  when  it  comes  to  the  actualities  of  politics. 
And  whether  we  like  or  not,  whatever  rules  in  the 
sphere  of  politics  inevitably  rules  the  country. 

Whoever  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  working  of 
government  under  the  representative  principle — or  who- 
ever has  closely  observed  the  same — knows  that  ideal- 
ism does  not  "go"  in  the  political  world.  Further, 
they  know  that  efficiency  is  no  more  characteristic  of 
representative  government  than  is  idealism;  Since 
popular  government  must  pretty  definitely  reflect  pre- 
vailing popular  moods,  it  is  inevitable  that  it  should 
be  marked  by  temporizing  courses  and  by  many  forms 
of  waste.  Government  by  the  people,  while  un- 
doubtedly the  most  righteous  form  of  government,  is 
necessarily  at  times  weak-jointed.  The  ideals  of  liberty 
and  high  standards  of  efficiency  are  not  concurrently 
attainable. 

None  the  less,  we  think  a  grievous  mistake  will  bo 
made  if  the  bonus  project  goes  through — a  mistake  of 
many  serious  angles.  It  will  embarrass  the  national 
finances  and  hold  back  return  of  the  country  to  normal 
conditions.  Bad  as  that  will  be,  it  is  a  less  serious 
consideration  than  the  permanent  moral  effects  to  fol- 
low. What  these  effects  are  bound  to  be  has  already 
been  defined  in  these  columns.  It  is  enough  now  to  say 
that  the  bonus  will  tend  to  demoralization  all  round. 
The  government  that  gives  and  the  man  who  receives 
will  both  suffer  in  dignity  and  respect.  The  govern- 
ment which  consents  that  its  ideals  and  its  interests 
are  not  worth  fighting  for  on  the  part  of  its  citizens, 
serving  without  money  compensation,  to  a  degree  lowers 
its  flag.  The  citizen  who  accepts  a  gratuity  on  ac- 
count of  patriotic  service,  in  four  cases  out  of  five  un- 
earned, makes  a  distinct  sacrifice  of  self-respect;  and 
with  it  loss  of  what  should  be  the  highest  of  patriotic 
inspirations.  A  concession  made  outside  the  bounds  of 
justice  and  obligation,  and  in  behoof  of  politics,  is  a 
mark  of  weakness  and  far  from  being  an  edifying 
spectacle. 

The  Fall  of  Briand. 

The  news  writers  tell  us  that  Briand  by  his  notable 
speech  before  the  French  Parliament  last  week  won  the 
majority  to  support  of  his  policies  and  of  his  course 
at  the  Cannes  Conference,  and  that  then — with  the  ball 
at  his  feet,  so  to  speak — he  resigned.  It  is  true  that 
the  French  temperament  is  notably  different  from  our 
own,  but  fundamentally  human  nature  is  pretty  much 
the  same  in  all  lands.  Credulity  does  not  go  to  the 
point  of  believing  that  Briand,  who  dearly  loves  office, 
resigned  it  when  he  had  the  game  in  his  own  hands. 
It  is  much  easier  to. believe  that  he  was  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  applause  is  one  thing  and  votes  quite  an- 
other. It  is  not  credible  that  he  abandoned  the  premier- 
ship while  he  had  the  power  to  retain  it. 

In  France  premiers  and  cabinets  follow  each  other 
under  motives  difficult  of  comprehension  by  the  soberer 
peoples  of  America  and  Britain.  We  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  administrative  organization  at  Paris  should 
not  have  the  stability  characteristic  of  the  correspond- 
ing organization  at  London.  In  both  cases  premier  and 
cabinet — "the  government" — are  responsible  to  repre- 
sentative parliaments.  In  the  former  case  a  definitely 
organized  government  usually  goes  on  for  years.  In 
the  latter  it  seems  likely  to  fall  at  any  hour;  in  fact, 
does  fall  with  almost  every  change  of  the  moon.  Ex- 
planation lies  in  the  character  of  the  two  peoples.  The 
English  are  homogeneous,  loyal  to  the  powers  that  be, 
prone  to  steadfastness  in  support  of  established  au- 
thority. The  French,  no  less  homogeneous,  are  easily 
moved,  emotional,  flighty,  temperamentally  disposed  to 
change.  The  British  habitually  support  their  leaders. 
Though   they  may  belabor  them  with   cri'.i-i; 
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with  reproaches,  they  stand  pat.  The  French,  on  the 
other  hand,  seem  to  delight  in  knocking  down  what- 
ever is  in  a  position  to  be  knocked  down. 

Here  we  have  the  explanation  of  why  England  has 
the  more  stable  and  consistent  government,  and  why  its 
administrativ^e  leaders  hold  high  rank  in  international 
cotmcils.  France  abounds  in  a  certain  kind  of  personal 
distinction,  but  it  affords  no  basis  for  authoritative 
statesmanship.  A  man  who  knows  that  in  office  he 
stands  on  insecure  ground,  that  the  chances  are  nine  to 
one  that  his  neck  is  destined  in  short  order  to  go  under 
the  parliamentary  guillotine,  is  apt  to  be  either  timid  or 
reckless.  France  has  only  herself  to  blame  that  in 
these  momentous  times,  as  in  times  of  less  import,  she 
is  without  the  leadership  of  poised  and  authoritative 
statesmanship. 

If  now  and  again  we  lose  something  of  dignity  under 
the  fixed  tenure  of  our  statesmen,  as  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  President  \\'ilson  and  his  dealings  at  Versailles 
and  at  home,  there  are  in  the  situation  certain  compen- 
sations. At  least  it  is  known  for  what  periods  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  may  pledge  the  country.  If  under 
our  system  we  fail  at  the  point  of  continuous  policies, 
our  statecraft  is  not  subject  to  the  sudden  and  violent 
revolutions  that  paralyze  the  hand  of  government  at 
Paris.  It  is  only  when  an  American  President  exceeds 
his  plain  mandate  that  his  pledges  or  assurances  may  be 
discounted.  , 

The  Newberry  Case. 

The  fact  that  a  great  sum  of  money — estimated  at  a 
quarter-million  of  dollars  or  more — was  expended  in 
promoting  the  senatorial  candidacy  of  Mr.  Newberry  is 
not  a  pleasant  one.  Yet  there  is  no  proof,  even  no 
allegation,  that  money  was  spent  corruptly.  Nobody 
charges  that  votes  were  bought.  The  money  went  for 
publicity  in  various  forms  and  for  employment  of 
speakers  and  other  campaign  workers.  The  sole  in- 
dictment was  that  so  large  a  sum  was  expended  as  to 
make  the  campaign  in  effect  a  "money  fight." 

Assuredly  money  fights  in  politics — and  in  the  im- 
mediate instance  money  was  spent  on  both  sides — are 
not  edifying.  If  not  actuallj'  corrupt,  they  smell  of  cor- 
ruption. Beyond  a  doubt  thej'  tend  to  corruption.  Yet 
it  is  difiicult  to  see  how  a  senatorial  campaign  in  a 
state  of  large  population  can  be  carried  on  without  a 
considerable  expenditure.  The  voting  public  ought  to 
know  anything  and  everything  tending  to  the  qualifica- 
tion of  those  who  stand  for  public  office.  How  in  the 
name  of  all  the  saints  are  the  princicples,  the  views, 
and  the  policies  of  a  candidate  to  be  put  before  a 
million  or  more  voters  without  a  vast  deal  of  publicity  ? 
If  there  is  little  or  no  publicity,  voters  must  act  in  the 
dark.  If  there  is  sufficient  publicity  to  enable  the 
people  to  vote  intelligently  there  must  be  widespread 
exploitation — and  this  costs  money. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  pretty  much  ever)'  candidacy  of 
this  kind  is  in  one  way  or  another  supported  by  a  costly 
campaign.  We  have  only  to  glance  at  the  record  in  our 
own  state  to  see  how  it  works.  When  our  own  Hiram 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  state  officials,  working 
in  his  behalf,  spent  time  for  which  the  state  paid 
traversing  the  length  and  breadth  of  California— "from 
the  Siskiyous  to  San  Diego,  from  the  Sierras  to  the 
sea,"  to  employ  a  familiar  and  favorite  figure.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  senator  himself,  accompanied  every- 
where by  troupes  of  admirers — many  of  them  in 
state  employment  and  pay — moved  up  and  down  in 
two  speaking  campaigns.  Halls  were  opened,  brass 
bands  brayed,  tar  barrels  were  lighted.  All  of  which 
cost  a  vast  deal,  the  money  being  found  by  passing  the 
hat,  the  candidate  himself  being  a  man  of  limited 
financial  means.  Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Phelan.  Here 
again  there  was  a  kind  of  exploitation  that  must  have 
cost  many,  many  thousands  of  dollars.  Alone,  the  bill 
for  electric  lights  by  which  the  senator's  name  was 
emblazoned,  likewise  from  the  Siskiyous  to  San  Diego 
and  from  the  Sierras  to  the  sea,  must  have  run  into 
heavy  figures.  To  be  sure,  there  was  no  passing  of 
the  hat  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Phelan,  since  he  is  a  man 
of  personal  wealth  and  has  wealthy  family  connections. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that  no  part  of  this  vast  expense 
was  paid  by  Mr.  Phelan  himself.  But  somebody  must 
surely  have  paid  it.  Electric  signs,  brass  bands,  town 
halls,  with  all  the  elaborate  paraphernalia  of  campaign 
exploitation,  are  not  had  for  nothing.  The  common 
explana.ion  is  that  members  of  Mr.  Phelan's  family 
put  up  the  money.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  r.  jney  in  large  sums  was  spent.     In  the  case  of 


Mr.  Shortridge  there  were  fewer  evidences  of  expendi- 
ture. But  that  a  good  deal  of  money  was  put  into 
campaign  activities  is  obvious.  Here  again  there  was 
a  case  of  passing  the  hat.  And  that  it  was  done  suc- 
cessful!)' was  plain  to  every  observer. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  among  the  ninety-six 
members  of  the  Senate  somebodv  whose  election  came 
about  without  expenditure  above  and  beyond  the  narrow 
limit  allowable  to  a  candidate  under  the  law.  But  we 
doubt  it.  However  is  it  possible  for  a  man  under  the 
present  system  of  electing  senators  to  make  himself,  his 
principles,  his  views,  his  policies  known  to  the  people 
other  than  by  methods  that  cost  money?  There  is  no 
possible  way.  Either  a  candidate  must  remain  un- 
known at  the  point  of  his  qualifications  or  somebody 
must  pay  the  bills  essential  to  his  exploitation  before 
the  voting  public. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Newberry  the  expenditure,  large 
though  it  was,  was  provided  by  his  personal  and 
political  friends.  He  has  given  his  solemn  word  that 
he  himself  contributed  not  a  single  dollar  to  the  cam- 
paign fund;  at  the  time  he  was  absent  from  home  en- 
gaged in  war  service.  Mr.  Newberry  is  entitled  by  his 
long-sustained  high  character  in  public  and  private  life 
to  be  believed.  The  majority  of  the  Senate  did  believe 
him. 

To  understanding  of  the  Newberry  case  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  something  of  the  motives  of  the  move- 
ment to  discredit  his  election.  It  was  not  initiated  by 
the  rival  candidate,  who  probably  was  in  the  position  of 
the  pot  that  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  not  calling  the 
kettle  black.  Here  is  the  story  as  detailed  by  the  Detroit 
gossips.  The  Newberrys  stand  at  the  top  of  the  local 
social  heap.  Their  home  is  headquarters  of  all  that  is 
conventionally  en  regie  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the 
Michigander  four  hundred.  Mrs.  Newberry,  regarded 
as  a  social  figure,  is  the  envy  of  many  another 
woman,  among  them  the  wife  of  the  publisher  of  a  De- 
troit newspaper  of  the  yellow  breed.  This  lad)%  having 
a  rich  and  generous  husband,  with  many  pearls  and 
diamonds,  Paris  clothes,  and  other  accessories,  could  see 
no  reason  why  her  place  should  not  be  equal  to  that  of 
Mrs.  Newberry.  Her  husband,  so  the  story  goes,  was 
sympathetic.  Politics  rather  less  than  social  rivalry 
entered  into  the  matter.  The  batteries  of  a  disap- 
pointed social  ambition  were  leveled  at  Newberry  as  a 
means  of  destroying  his  prestige  as  head  of  the  creamy 
element  in  the  Michigander  elite.  There  you  have  the 
inside  of  it.     It  was  a  woman's  fight. 


ment     and     incidental — we     almost     said     inevitable 
charges,  wastes,  and  losses. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Among  the  minor  events  of  the  week  is  the  gift  by 
Miss  Maude  Adams  of  a  fine  property  on  Long  Island 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Sisterhood  of  "Our  Lady  of  the 
Cenacle."  A  New  York  dispatch  states  that  many  are 
surprised  at  this  gift  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Miss 
Adams  is  a  Protestant.  Surely  the  time  has  gone  by 
when  anybody  should  regard  a  gift  in  the  cause  of 
charity  as  subject  to  any  sectarian  obligation.  The 
sisterhood  which  is  to  receive  the  Long  Island  estate 
will  use  the  gift  to  humane  ends  and  it  should  not  con- 
cern anybody,  as  obviously  it  does  not  concern  the 
donor,  that  those  who  are  to  administer  it  should  be 
representative  of  one  faith  or  another.  It  is  easy  to 
believe  that  Miss  Adams  in  making  a  charitable  gift 

one  calling  for  continuous  administration — should 
choose  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  an  organization 
which  is  continuous  and  exempt  from  personality. 
The  Catholic  Church  goes  on  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration; it  is  not  subject  to  the  administrative  vicissi- 
tudes that  so  often  make  havoc  of  generous  purposes. 


Some  years  ago  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  a  Protestant, 
gave  her  old  home  in  Sacramento,  under  dedication  for 
a  charitable  purpose,  into  the  custody  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Her  reasoning  was  to  this  effect:  "So  given 
it  will  be  free  from  taxation  under  our  state  laws,  and 
further,  be  subject  to  a  continuous  administration." 
Protestant  organizations  are  relatively  temporary,  and 
are  only  more  or  less  definitely  responsible.  They 
come  and  go,  and  too  often  trusts  placed  in  their  hands 
are  lost  in  the  transition  from  one  order  or  board  to 
another.  No  such  hazard  is  involved  when  a  trust  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  Church.  So  placed, 
a  property  or  a  fund  is  as  nearly  assured  as  anything 
can  be  of  permanent  and  discreet  administration.  No 
other  agency  is  so  definitely  capable  of  administering 
a  beneficent  trust,  since  no  other  is  so  removed  from 
liability  to  alteration  of  policies,  to  changes'  of  manage- 


In  another  column  reference  is  made  to  the  fall  of 
Briand  and  incidentally  to  the  habit  of  the  French  to 
upset  their  administrative  organization  at  frequent  in- 
tervals and  upon  trivial  considerations.  In  the  same 
paragraph  reference  is  made  to  the  habit  of  the  Eng- 
hsh  to  sustain  the  government  even  while  subjecting 
it  to  unmeasured  censure.  The  experience  of  an 
American  gentleman  in  England  some  few  years  ago 
emphasizes  the  point.  Dining  at  the  home  of  a  very 
famous  British  statesman,  a  former  cabinet  minister, 
he  heard  an  excoriation  of  Lloyd  George  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  government  to  which  our  American  habit 
of  free  speech  in  relation  to  men  in  ofiice  affords  no 
parallel.  There  were  present  some  half-dozen  men, 
of  whom  three  were  of  high  conventional  and  polit- 
ical rank.  All  three  at  one  time  or  another  had 
been  members  of  the  cabinet.  Lloyd  George  was 
scored  as  a  "scoundrel,"  as  an  "upstart,"  as  a  "trick- 
ster," as  an  "ambitious  schemer,"  with  a  hundred  other 
terms  of  violent  reproach.  The  American  visitor  found 
the  hardihood  to  put  to  his  host  a  question.  "Your 
strictures  surprise  me ;  I  thought  you  were  a  supporter  * 
of  Lloyd  George  in  the  recent  election?"  "So  I  was," 
replied  the  gentleman  addressed;  "I  supported  the 
'damned  scoundrel'  because  he  is  at  the  head  of  our 
affairs  and  so  entitled  to  support  as  the  man  in  respon- 
sible dealing  both  with  our  enemies  and  our  friends. 
There  was,  too,  in  the  course  of  myself  and  others 
who  despise  the  man  the  idea  expressed  by  your 
great  Lincoln  in  his  famous  phrase  attesting  the  hazard 
of  'swapping  horses  when  crossing  a  stream.'  I  sup- 
ported Lloyd  George,  not  because  I  approve  of  or 
respect  the  man,  but  under  the  requirements  of  a  crisis." 
Here  we  have  a  hint  of  why  the  British  government 
is  a  continuing  and  stable  intitution.  English  loyalty 
to  the  government  is  a  thing  apart  from  admiration  or 
even  respect  for  its  immediate  administrative  agents. 
In  France  there  is  no  such  sentiment  as  that  which 
sustained  Lloyd  George  even  at  a  time  when  many — 
perhaps  the  majority — of  his  countrymen  regarded  him 
lightly  or  even  with  an  enmity  smacking  of  malice. 


The  death  of  Penrose  leaves  vacant  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  \\"ith  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  this  is  the  most  important  of  all 
senatorial  posts.  Pretty  much  everything  that  is  largely 
vital  in  domestic  legislation  comes  first  or  last  to  the 
bar  of  the  Finance  Committee.  In  legislation,  as  in 
most  other  things,  the  power  of  the  purse  is  a  domi- 
nating force.  No  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
has  ever  come  from  west  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  In  the 
last  half-century  Sherman  of  Ohio,  Gorman  of  Mary- 
land, Morrill  of  Vermont,  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island, 
Simmons  of  North  Carolina,  and  Penrose  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  held  that  office.  Now  there  is  to  be  a 
change  and  in  all  likelihood  the  chairmanship  of  the 
great  Finance  Committee  will  go  to  McCumber  of 
North  Dakota,  who  is  entitled  to  it  under  the  rule  of 
seniority,  but  who  is  without  training  or  other  quali- 
fication for  it.  However,  this  rule  does  not  absolutely 
control,  and  JlcCumber  may  be  passed  over  for  Smoot 
of  Utah,  Curtis  of  Kansas,  or  Watson  of  Indiana.  The 
man  best  equipped  for  the  work  is  Smoot,  and  beyond 
a  doubt  the  Senate  as  a  body  would  prefer  him  as 
against  McCumbber  if  the  trick  can  be  turned  with- 
out offense  to  the  latter. 


A  few  months  ago  Pennsylvania  had  in  the  late 
Senator  Penrose  and  the  late  Senator  Knox,  two  of  the 
essentially  strong  men  in  the  senatorial  body.  Knox 
was  succeeded  by  William  E.  Crow,  who  fell  ill  almost 
immediately  following  his  appointment  and  has  now 
for  many  weeks  been  in  retirement  at  Atlantic  City. 
That  he  will  ever  again  appear  in  the  Senate  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  The  appointment^pf  George  Wharton 
Pepper  as  successor  to  Penrose  will  go  far  to  sustain 
the  prestige  of  Permsylvania.  Pepper  is  a  lawyer  in  the 
first  rank  at  the  Philadelphia  bar.  He  became  known 
to  the  country  at  large  last  year  in  connection  with  the 
protest  against  the  league  of  nations  proposal.  To  that 
discussion  he  contributed  a  legal  article  of  notable 
ability.  

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Governor  Sproul  of  Pennsyl-- 
vania  that  he  declined  suggestions  presented  to  him 
temptingly  to  secure  personal  advancement  by  resigning 
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upon  the  basis  of  arrangement  with  his  successor  to 
appoint  him  (Sproul)  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Senator  Penrose.  Tricks  of  this  kind  are  not 
uncommon,  but  inevitably  they  put  upon  those  who  prac- 
tice them  the  stamp  of  individual  cheapness.  No  man 
of  personal  dignity  and  of  high  self-respect  permits 
himself  thus  to  traffic  in  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
official  authority.  

Senator  Penrose  gave  to  the  world  the  impression  of 
a  masterful  and  self-sustained  personality.  No  man 
ever  more  definitely  lived  by  the  classic  rule  which 
forbids  explanation,  apology,  or  regret.  Whatever  his 
inside  emotions  were,  unless  they  related  to  what  he 
had  himself  in  hand,  he  kept  them  to  himself.  Rivals 
might  assail  and  critics  might  rail,  but  they  made  no 
outward  dent  in  Penrose's  armor  of  indifference.  Pen- 
rose never  married.  He  took  no  part  in  the  social  life  of 
Washington.  He  avoided  women  and  was  never  seen 
in  companies  in  which  there  was  a  feminine  element. 
What  shattered  romance  of  youth  lay  behind  his  bache- 
lorhood no  one  has  ever  told. 


There  was  a  phase  of  Penrose's  character  that  only 
his  intimates  ever  discovered.  It  is  told  that  when  he 
and  a  party  of  senators  went  to  Panama  on  a  govern- 
ment cruiser  some  years  ago  Penrose  was  the  most  play- 
ful of  the  group.  Under  his  chairmanship  the  party 
organized  itself  into  a  band  of  imaginary  boys  playing 
"make-believe."  They  became  a  pirate  band  with  Pen- 
rose, satirizing  the  popular  picture  of  himself,  as  the 
pirate  chief.  They  tied  up  their  heads  in  red  badannas 
and  quarreled  over  imaginary  "loot."  They  made  the 
captain  "walk  the  plank"  and  during  the  whole  voyage 
kept  the  ship  in  an  uproar,  always  with  Penrose  the 
leading  spirit  and  inventing  a  new  stunt  for  each  day. 


Another  curious  aspect  of  Penrose  is  illustrated  in 
his  strange  intimacy  with  Senator  La  Follette  soon 
after  that  tempestuous  gentleman  came  to  the  Senate. 
They  were  much  together,  hardly  on  a  basis  of  social 
equality,  but  under  a  species  of  condescension  on  the 
part  of  Penrose.  When  La  Follette  would  expound  his 
socialistic  theories,  quoting  Karl  Marx  in  proof,  Pen- 
rose would  retort  with  further  quotations  from  Marx's 
later  writing,  citing  chapter  and  page,  in  refutation. 
La  Follette  found  that  Penrose  was  more  deeply  read 
in  the  literature  of  radicalism  than  himself.  To  hear 
Penrose  in  the  privacy  of  a  stag  dinner  party  deliver  a 
burlesque  radical  speech  was  both  a  literary  and  a 
political  treat. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Senator  Smoot. 


Alta  Club 
Salt  Lake  City,  January  14,   1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  In  the  course  o£  an  editorial  ap- 
praisal of  Senator  Smoot,  in  which  I  heartily  concur,  you 
take  occasion  to  say :  "He  had,  or  was  reported  to  have, 
three  wives — and  the  fact,  if  it  was  a  fact,  told  strongly 
against  him  in  his  earlier  career." 

I  am  neither  of  Senator  Smoot's  religious  faith  nor  a  bene- 
ficiary of  nor  applicant  for  his  favor.  I  have  known  him 
and  his  family  intimately  for  thirty  years,  however,  and  am 
conversant  with  the  testimony  given  during  the  time  his  seat 
in  the  Senate  was  under  consideration.  No  charge  was  made 
of  polygamy  against  him,  and  the  "protestants"  particularly 
disavowed  any  such  charge.  He  was  opposed  as  representing 
a  church  that  had  practiced  and  still  countenanced  polygamy, 
and  on  the  further  ground  that  he  would  follow  the  mandates 
of  the  church  rather  than  his  oath  of  office,  should  they  con- 
flict. No  charge  that  he  had  practiced  polygamy  was  laid  at 
his  door.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  every  reason 
to  feel  happy  that  the  verdict  was  in  his  favor  and  that  we 
enjoy  his  leadership  in  the  Senate  today.  Glen  Miller. 


It  is  said  that  Anatole  France  proposes  to  hand  over 
the  entire  amount  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature, 
which  is  of  the  value  of  300,000  francs,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sufferers  in  the  Russian  famine.  The  Prize  for 
Chemistry  has  been  awarded  to  Professor  Walter 
Nernst  of  Berlin.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  au- 
thors awarded  the  Prize  in  Literature  since  it  was  in- 
stituted in  1901  in  Stockholm  by  the  legacy  of  Dr. 
Alfred  Nobel:  R.  F.  A.  Sully  Prudhomme,  Theodor 
Mommsen,  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  Frederi  Mistral 
and  Jose  Echegaray,  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  Giosue  Car- 
ducci,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Rudolph  Eucken,  Selma  Lager- 
lof,  Paul  Heyse,  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann.  Rabindranath  Tagore,  Romain  Rolland,  Werner 
von  Heidenstam,  Karl  Gjellerup  and  Henrik  Pontop- 
pidan,  Carl  Spittelar,  Knut  Hamsun,  Anatole  France. 


The  German  device,  "Deutschland  iiber  Alles,"  is  far 
from  being  of  modern  origin,  in  sentiment  at  least.  So 
long  ago  as  the  fifteenth  century,  the  kaiser-king 
Friedrich  III,  called  "The  Indolent,"  adopted  the  five 
vowels  for  the  imperial  device,  which  read:  "Austrise 
Est  Imperare  Orbi  Universo,"  or  "Alles  Erdreich  1st 
Oesterreich  Unterthan."  In  English  this  modc?t  motto 
means  "Austria's  empire  is  over  all  universal." 


THE  YOUNG  IRISH. 


Biologists  used  to  claim  that  a  child,  in  growing 
from  inception  to  maturity,  passed  through  all  the 
stages  in  human  history  from  protoplasm  to  prohi- 
bition. These  ingenious  gentlemen  have  a  way  of  re- 
versing themselves  from  year  to  year,  but  if  the  above 
idea  still  holds,  it  may  be  intelligible  to  say  that  the 
average  Irishman  dies  at  a  pomt  about  four-fifths  of  the 
way  through  Mr.  Wells'  "Outline  of  History."  Scien- 
tifically speaking,  the  Irish  reach  maturity  with  Paoli 
and  the  Corsican  rebellion,  and  spend  their  early  man- 
hood somewhere  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  other  words,  when  we  call  a  young  Irishman 
civilized,  it  is  from  politeness  or  friendship.  We  know 
that  he  is  not  civilized  in  our  rarefied  sense  of  that 
word.  His  impulses  belong  to  a  time  when  individual 
freedom  was  rated  above  law  and  when  a  certain  ille- 
gality was  the  mark  of  every  man  of  spirit.  Only  in 
his  later  years  does  the  Irishman  dwindle  into  a  kind 
of  acquiescence  in  the  modern  theory  of  the  state  and 
begin  to  reason  that  perhaps,  after  all,  something  can 
be  said  for  peace  and  compromise.  At  this  stage,  like 
Bernard  Sha\i?,  he  is  apt  to  interest  himself  in  such 
quiet  and  gentle  arts  as  pugilism  and  other  pursuits  in 
which  the  shedding  of  blood  is  a  minor  objective. 


If  you  think  that  this  has  no  important  bearing  on 
the  Irish  Republic  you  are  mistaken,  to  put  it  in  an 
Irish  way.  The  Sinn  Fein  movement  is  essentially  a 
yoimg  man's  affair.  There  are  some  oldsters  in  it,  like 
Griffiths,  but  they  rank  as  counselors,  rather  than 
leaders.  The  typical  exemplar  of  the  Sinn  Fein  spirit 
is  Michael  Collins,  who  was  born  in  1890.  The  spirit 
he  expresses  is  something  assertive,  headlong,  self-suf- 
ficient, ruthless,  quixotically  generous  and  selfish,  all  in 
one — in  short:  young.  Youth  characterizes  every 
gesture  of  the  Irish  republicans.  It  appears  magnifi- 
cently in  the  title  of  the  party,  for  Sinn  Fein  being  in- 
terpreted means  "Ourselves  Alone" — obviously  a  young 
man's  motto,  and  one  that  belongs  to  the  springtime  of 
history.  But  from  the  first  the  Sinn  Fein  movement 
has  been  opposed  by  the  older  Irish  people,  who  have 
endeavored,  with  indifferent  success,  to  stay  their  im- 
petuous sons  with  the  counsels  of  moderation.  It  is 
probably  safe  to  say,  if  anything  can  be  safely  said 
about  Ireland,  that  the  bulk  of  the  older  Irisnmen  still 
entertain  the  Redmond  conception  of  Irish  freedom, 
and  that  it  is  they  who  have  swung  the  balance  in 
favor  of  ratifying  the  London  treaty. 

Some  very  interesting  data  on  this  head  has  been 
collected  in  a  book  called  "The  Administration  of  Ire- 
land, 1920,"  recently  published  by  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
The  book  shows  a  bias  against  the  Irish  republicans, 
which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  tends  to  discredit  many 
statements  that  are  obviously  founded  on  sound  evi- 
dence. It  is  a  pity,  also,  that  the  author  should  have 
further  compromised  his  account  by  signing  himself 
"I.  O.,"  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  stand  sponsor  for  his 
words.  In  view  of  the  sporting  disregard  the  Irish 
republicans  have  always  shown  for  the  security  of  their 
own  necks  in  the  matter  of  open  publication,  it  ought 
to  be  a  point  of  honor  with  their  critics  to  indict  them 
openly.  To  do  so  in  Ireland,  of  course,  is  hardly  con- 
ducive to  long  life.  The  number  of  those  who  have 
met  disagreeable  deaths  for  publishing  or  saying  things 
unwelcome  to  the  young  republicans  is  considerable. 
In  this  respect  even  Mick  Collins  ran  a  grave  danger 
when  he  returned  to  Dublin  bearing  with  him  the 
dubious  treaty  he  had  signed — a  fact  that  was  pointed 
out  by  Lloyd  George  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
plea  for  ratification  of  the  pact  and  for  suspension  of. 
criticisms  that  would  make  Collins'  position  more  dif- 
ficult.   

In  the  course  of  his  indictment  of  the  Irish  repub- 
lican movement,  I.  O.  tells  a  gloomy  story  of  murder 
and  outrage  by  the  Sinn  Fein  in  the  latter  half  of 
1920  to  prove  that  the  crown  police  and  military  suf- 
fered severe  provocation  and  showed  a  most  marked 
restraint  and  chivalry  in  the  system  of  reprisals  to 
which  they  were  forced.  Torture  and  dumdum  bullets 
were  among  the  provocations.  The  author  brings  out 
also  a  number  of  contradictions  in  the  republican  argu- 
ments. The  execution  of  Irish  rebels  by  the  crown  for 
major  offenses  and  treason  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  many  appeals  by  republican  propagandists  for  Amer- 
ican sympathy;  we  are  not  so  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  Irish  repubUc,  in  setting  itself  up  as  a  govern- 
ment, threatened  all  its  opponents  in  Ireland,  whether 
military  or  civilian,  with  death.  Not  all  those  who  met 
their  demise  at  the  hands  of  the  Sinn  Fein  party  be- 
longed to  the  British  army  or  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary. Such  acts,  of  course,  constitute  terrorism, 
and  they  had  to  be  either  veiled  or  denied  by  the  Irish 
supplicants  for  American  aid  before  the  help  could  be 
forthcoming,  for  it  was  well  enough  known  that  if 
proved  they  would  create  a  definite  and  cold  hostility 
in  this  country  toward  the  rebellion. 


Nor  did  the  example  and  encouragement  of  disin- 
genuous Germany  go  for  nothing  in  determining  the 
tactics  of  the  Irish  republican  army.  When  Richard 
Mulcahy,  the  chief  of  staff,  was  captured  by  the  crown 


forces  in  Dublin,  in  November  of  1920,  a  nurnljer  of 
lugubrious  documents  were  found  on  his  person.  One 
contained  a  detailed  plan  for  spreading  typhoid  fever 
germs  among  the  British  troops  by  infecting  their  milk 
supply.  Another  revealed  a  rather  less  sinister  plan  of 
introducing  microbes  into  sacks  of  oats  intended  for 
the  British  cavalry  mounts  in  order  to  give  them 
"glanders."  Mulcahy's  army  would  not  have  been  Irish 
had  it  not  leavened  these  Germanic  devices  with  a  good 
deal  of  unwitting  comedy.  In  a  court-martial  held  in 
Cork  in  September,  1920,  a  copy  of  the  official  organ  of 
the  Irish  volunteers  was  brought  to  light  containing 
an  allusion  to  the  trouble  caused  among  enemy  cavalry 
in  1870  in  Lorraine  by  a  French  regiment  mounted  on 
Arab  stallions,  and  it  was  proposed  that  since  the 
mounts  of  the  English  cavalry  units  in  Ireland  included 
a  number  of  mares,  the  neighborhood  of  stallions  might 
be  used  to  occasion  disorder  among  them.  These  are 
the  lighter  touches ;  the  heavier  ones  are  far  less  whim- 
sical. 

But  when  I.  0.  has  told  his  full  tale,  harsh  judgment 
must  be  tempered  with  the  recollection  that  no  large 
group  of  people  as  a  whole  can  be  held  responsible  for 
the  outrages  or  follies  of  individual  offenders  in  a  time 
of  passion  and  upheaval.  The  preponderating  wish  in 
Ireland  just  now  is  for  peace  and  justice,  and  the  bet- 
ter elements  in  the  Sinn  Fein  are  as  anxious  for  the 
change  as  any.  The  older  people  in  Ireland  have  been 
the  chief  sufferers  in  the  feud,  because  in  addition  to 
the  ills  of  civil  war  they  have  had  to  endure  the  op- 
probrium cast  on  their  country  by  irresponsible  young 
fire-eaters,  some  of  them  actuated  by  violence  more 
than  patriotism,  and  all  of  them  imbued  with  the  young 
Irishman's  traditional  relish  of  a  "row."  Prior  to  the 
alleged  "sacking"  of  Ennistymon  and  Lahinch  in  Sep- 
tember, 1920,  the  police  at  Ennistymon  received  this 
pathetic  letter,  which  needs  no  interpretation  to  Ameri- 
cans and  provides  a  telling  commentary  on  what  must 
have  been  the  attitude  of  many  of  the  old  school  to- 
ward the  excesses  of  their  "youngsters" : 

"Dear  Sir — I  am  giving  you  a  warning  to  make  your 
men  look  out  for  themselves,  for  the  S.  F.  is  going  to 
make  a  raid  on  them  some  day.  Let  your  men  look 
out  and  the  two  officers  that  is  going  by  themselves  in 
the  black  motor.  They  will  give  them  a  downfall  as 
sure  as  you  are  reading  this.  They  would  want  to  look 
out  for  themselves :  we  can  not  stop  our  young  innocent 
sons.  Sure  the  leading  man  of  them  all  is  John 
O'Loughlin,  the  man  that  is  going  to  all  the  races,  why 
he  has  plenty  of  powder  and  firearms.  We  would  have 
an  easy  mind  if  you  would  frighten  those  murderers. 
They  want  more  blood.  ..." 

We  did  not  need  to  be  told  this  to  understand  that 
the  Sinn  Fein  story  in  the  Irish-American  press  is  not 
the  whole  story.  One  of  the  obstacles  encountered  by 
the  republicans  in  stirring  up  anti-English  sentiment  in 
this  country  was  that  we  understood  the  Irish  charac- 
ter and  something  of  the  problem  with  which  England 
had  been  confronted.  We  know  that  an  Irish  report 
of  an  event  is  apt  to  be  more  vivid  than  just,  and  that 
the  young  Irishman  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  casus  belli. 
Also  that  when  the  Irish  are  out  of  one  series  of 
troubles  they  will  always  invent  others  to  add  to  the 
general  gusto  of  living.  A  few  days  ago  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  friend  who  had  attended  the  San  Joaquin 
Citrus  Fair  in  company  with  a  proud  son  of  Erin. 
One  passage  in  the  letter  has  a  symbolical  appositeness 
in  this  connection  that  prompts  me  to  invite  death  by 
quoting  it.  The  young  visitors  had  added  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  afternoon  with  a  muchkin  of  the  Irish 
national  beverage,  and  had  met  up  with  some  kindred 
souls  whose  thirst  was  proof  against  the  citrus  extract 
which  was  the  feature  of  the  fair : 

"During  the  evening  we  sent  to  town  for  Chinese 
noodles.  In  trying  to  eat  them,  Irish,  who  had  never 
seen  the  dish  in  his  native  land,  spilled  some  on  his 
vest.  The  guests  thought  that  funny,  and  of  course 
Irish  objected.  He  insisted  that  if  he  wanted  to  spill 
noodles,  he'd  spill  noodles,  and  no  one  could  stop  him. 
He  spilled  some  more,  looked  more  pugnacious  than 
ever,  and  again  stated  emphatically  that  he'd  be 
damned  if  any  one  could  keep  him  out  of  the  noodles. 
He  offered  fifty  dollars  to  any  one  who  would  try  to 
keep  him  or  anybody  who  was  a  friend  of  his  out  of 
the  noodles.  His  offer  was  eventually  increased  to 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  in  a  mighty  effort  to  com- 
pel some  one  to  keep  him  out  of  the  Chinese  staff  of 
life  he  finally  took  his  bowl  and  dumped  the  contents 
on  his  own  head." 

In  other  words,  when  Ireland  becomes  a  republic, 
who  is  going  to  keep  her  out  of  the  noodles? 


The  main  subject  of  conjecture  about  Irish  affairs 
will  soon  be  whether  Michael  Collins  is  a  real  states- 
man or  a  popular  hero.  His  romantic  career  of  out- 
lawry has  endeared  him  to  the  popular  imagination, 
and  during  the  days  when  he  carried  the  fifty-thousand- 
dollar  bounty  on  his  head  his  exploits  in  evading  the 
crown  sleuths  were  in  the  best  vein  of  Irish  drama. 
One  of  his  bravadoes — when  he  discussed  incognito 
the  possibility  of  his  capture  with  one  of  his  pur- 
suers—recalls the  main  episode  in  Lady  Gregory's 
"Rising  of  the  Moon."  A  man  who  can  turn  popu- 
lar drama  into  fact  has  no  trouble  in  commanding 
the  hearts  of  an  imaginative  people — at  least  for  a 
time.     But  hitherto  he  has  done  everything  under  the 
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dictation  of  Griffiths,  and  his  enemies  point  out 
features  in  his  record  which  are  less  unquestionably 
heroic.  After  leaving  home  at  an  early  age  and  living 
for  a  while  in  Cork,  he  went  to  London  to  take  employ- 
ment in  the  sorting  branch  of  the  general  postoffice. 
He  left  England  in  March.  1916,  driven  home,  it  is 
claimed,  only  by  the  fear  of  conscription.  But  one 
must  take  all  such  personal  charges  with  a  certain  re- 
serve. Collins  was  closely  associated  with  the  Irisn 
exiles  in  London,  drilled  with  them  secretly  for  the  part 
he  was  later  to  play,  and  in  his  Irish  career  thus  far  has 
shown  the  instincts  of  a  patriot,  as  well  as  every  mark 
of  physical  and  moral  courage. 

The  question  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  Irish 
republican  movement  is  how  much  of  it  is  romance  and 
drama  and  how  much  arises  from  a  rational  conviction 
that  Ireland  really  needs  separation  from  the  empire. 
Drama  and  mvstery  have  been  plentiful  in  the  history 
of  the  Sinn  Fein,  and  these  are  qualities  that  will 
always  appeal  to  the  young,  quite  independently  of 
reason.  The  mysteries  of  Sir  Roger  Casement  and  of 
the  means  by  which  Eamon  de  Valera  and  the  "Invis- 
ible Army"  were  brought  to  Ireland  are  of  the  sort  that 
command  an  unreasoning  popular  enthusiasm.  (One 
wonders  whether  the  mysterious  vehicle  in  the  latter 
instances  may  not  have  been  the  submarine,  in  view  of 
the  number  of  other  ruses  the  Irish  have  borrowed 
from  Germany.) 

And  altogether  the  most  interesting  query  for  us  is 
whether  an  Irish  state.  left  free  to  intrigue  with  all 
the  disaffected  factions  of  the  Continent,  would  not  be 
a  grave  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  At  present  it 
would  almost  inevitably  involve  the  United  States  in 
war,  though  the  danger  would  of  course  decrease  as  the 
Irish  forgot  their  traditional  grievance  in  the  animosi- 
ties of  self-government,  such  as  those  which  the  hand- 
ing over  of  Dublin  Castle  has  already  set  in  motion. 

Aubrey  Boyd. 

San  Francisco,  January  18,  1922. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


F.  C.  Cornell,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety, who  recently  returned  to  England  after  spending 
twenty  years  in  practically  unknown  parts  of  South 
Africa,  is  author  of  a  story  about  an  unknown  monster 
that  had  been  seen  near  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Orange 
River.  It  has  a  huge  head  and  a  neck  ten  feet  long  like 
a  bending  tree.  It  seizes  the  native  cattle  and  drags 
them  under  water.  The  natives  call  it  "Kyman,"  or  the 
Great  Thing.  Last  May  Mr.  Cornell,  accompanied  by 
two  white  companions,  W.  H.  Brown  and  N.  B.  Way 
of  Capetown,  and  three  Hottentots,  went  to  the  junction 
of  the  Oub  and  Orange  rivers  to  see  the  monster  if 
possible.  He  writes:  "At  the  cries  of  the  natives  I 
saw  something  black,  huge,  and  sinuous  swimming 
rapidly  against  the  current  in  the  swirling  rapids.  The 
monster  kept  its  enormous  body  under  water,  but  the 
neck  was  plainly  visible.  The  monster  may  have  been 
a  very  gigantic  python,  but  if  it  was  it  was  of  an  in- 
credible size.  This  reptile  may  have  lived  for  hundreds 
of  years.  Pythons  approaching  it  in  size  have  been  said 
to  liave  lived  that  long." 


Dr.  A.  H.  Macklin,  surgeon  and  biologist  on  board 
Sir  Ernest  Shackleton's  ship,  the  Quest,  has  sent  home 
an  interesting  letter  about  the  voyage,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  no  picnic,  but  an  arduous  trip  (says  the  Man- 
chester Guardian).  The  Quest,  he  says,  is  not  a  very 
comfortable  vessel.  "At  all  times  a  lively  ship,  she  has 
spent  most  of  her  time  putting  both  gunwales  under, 
but  she  is  a  fine  tight  little  ship  and  will  stand  any- 
thing." On  leaving  Lisbon  the  ship  encountered  head 
winds  and  a  nasty  sea,  and  Dr.  Macklin  suffered  all 
the  agonies  of  extreme  seasickness.  It  was  all  he  could 
do,  he  says,  to  stick  it  out,  and  his  spells  at  the  wheel 
were  simply  a  misery.  Though  a  good  sea  ship,  the 
Quest  provided  too  much  perpetual  roll  and  pitch.  Sir 
Ernest  Shackleton,  says  the  doctor,  is  in  good  form  and 
becomes  younger-looking  every  day.  "The  trip,  so  far, 
can  be  summed  up  thus :  Bad  weather,  much  rolling 
and  pitching;  ship  routine  and  seasickness." 


Leonardo  da  Vinci's  conviction  that  submarines 
should  not  be  used  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
using  them  properly  gains  emphasis  from  the  fact  that 
he  invented  a  "sub."  His  opinion  after  five  hundred 
years  still  has  timeliness.  We  read  in  Dr.  J.  P.  Rich- 
ter's  "The  Literary  Works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci," 
Paragraph  I ;  "How  by  a  certain  machine  many  may 
stay  some  time  under  water.  And  how  and  wherefore 
I  do  not  describe  my  method  of  remaining  under  water. 
.  .  .  And  I  do  not  publish  nor  divulge  these,  by  reason 
of  the  evil  nature  of  men,  who  would  use  them  for 
assassinations  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  destroying 
ships  and  sinking  them,  together  with  the  men  in 
them." 

Insurance  as  a  distinct  business  originated,  according 
to  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Insurance  Institute  of 
London,  at  Lloyd's  coffee-house,  which  was  first  heard 
of  in  1688,  as  a  house  specially  patronized  by  shipping 
men.  A  little  sheet  called  Lloyd's  Neics  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1696,  which  only  ran  for  six  months,  but  which 
plainly  showed  the  clientele  of  the  coffee-house.  A 
great  feature  of  Lloyd's  was  shipping  intelligence,  and 
this  u'.timately  developed  in  1726  into  the  founding  of 
TJoy  s  List,  which  with  the  exception  of  the  London 
Ga^c'e  is  the  oldest  existing  newspaper  in  the  world. 


Miss  Mary  Texan  Loomis  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
said  to  be  the  only  woman  in  the  world  to  own  and. 
conduct  a  radio  school. 

Miss  Agnes  McPhail  of  Ceylon,  Ontario,  is  Canada's 
first  woman  M.  P.  Miss  McPhail,  who  is  thirty-one 
years  old,  was  elected  on  the  Progressive  ticket. 

Augustine  Massa,  checker  champion  of  Columbia 
University,  who,  though  totally  blind,  is  planning  to 
test  his  skill  by  meeting  twenty  opponents  simultane- 
ously— a  stunt  that  requires  the  memorizing  of  480 
checker  positions  at  one  time. 

Miss  Mary  McCormic,  who  was  a  "cowgirl"  only  a 
year  ago,  working  on  her  father's  ranch  in  the  West, 
is  now  singing  one  of  the  leading  roles  in  "Carmen" 
with  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company.  Miss  Mc- 
Cormic was  discovered  by  Mary  Garden. 

Princess  Troubetskoy,  who  escaped  to  London  when 
the  Bolsheviki  were  hunting  down  the  Russian  aris- 
tocracy, has  been  given  the  job  of  decorating  Saint 
Philip's  Church,  which  has  been  given  over  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  for  the  use  of  the  large  London  colony 
of  Russian  refugees. 

At  the  convention  of  the  Investment  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation, held  recently  in  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Howard  F. 
Beebe  was  elected  president.  Mr.  Beebe,  who  is  one  of 
the  younger  investment  bankers,  is  with  Harris  Forbes 
&  Co.  of  New  York.  He  has  for  several  years  been 
active  in  the  management  of  the  Investment  Bankers' 
Association. 

Harold  Shapley,  just  elected  astronomer  at  the  Har- 
vard College  Observatory  to  succeed  its  long-time  as- 
tronomer, Edward  C.  Pickering,  who  died  before  his 
great  life  work  was  finished,  is  only  thirty-five  years  of 
age.  He  made  his  world-wide  reputation  in  the  Wilson 
Observatory,  California,  in  what  may  be  called  space- 
sounding,  a  process  accomplished  by  the  super-science, 
celestial  spectrum  photography. 

Sir  John  Kirk,  who  was  chief  officer  on  David  Liv- 
ingstone's government  expedition  to  Africa  in  1858,  has 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Sir  John  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  government  committee  for  construction  of 
the  Uganda  Railway  since  1895.  He  served  in  Turkey 
during  the  Russian  war,  has  been  consul-general  to 
Zanzibar,  and  was  British  plenipotentiary  at  Brussels 
to  the  African  conference,  1889-90. 

The  premier-elect  of  Canada,  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King,  is  decidedly  a  scholar  in  politics.  His  "Industry 
and  Humanity,"  published  a  few  years  ago,  shows  Mr. 
King  as  a  thinker  of  unusual  clarity  and  a  man  of 
great  breadth  of  vision.  The  premier-elect  has  made 
labor  problems  his  life-long  interest.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Labor  Ga::cttc  and  minister  of  labor  in  the  Laurier 
administration.  He  has  acted  as  conciliator  in  many 
mportant  strikes.  When  he  took  over  the  leadership  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  Canada  ten  years  ago  it  was  al- 
most in  extremis.  Under  his  care  it  has  become  the 
strongest  political  party  in  the  Dominion. 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  the  head  of  the  British  depart- 
ment of  propaganda  during  the  war  and  one  of  the 
greatest  newspaper  and  periodical  directors  in  the 
world,  is  publishing  the  story  of  his  success.  As  he 
was  born  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  the 
rural  districts  of  New  Brunswick,  his  life  may  well  be 
termed  romantically  successful.  Lord  Beaverbrook  was 
created  a  knight  in  1911  and  baron  in  1916.  He  was 
with  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Forces  in  1915  as  eye 
witness  and  represented  the  government  of  Canada  at 
the  front  in  1916.  In  1917  he  was  made  officer  in 
charge  of  the  Canadian  war  records,  and  in  1918  chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  minister  of  in- 
formation.    He  is  the  author  of  "Canada  in  Flanders." 

Lord  Riddell,  who  has  recently  declared  our  nation 
on  the  way  to  be  one  of  the  most  courteous  in  the 
world,  was  from  one  point  of  view  the  greatest  man 
at  the  Conference.  He  has  been  the  molder  of  public 
opinion.  George  Allardice  Riddell,  first  Baron  Riddell, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  newspaper  proprietors  in  the 
world.  He  is  director  of  the  News  of  the  World,  a 
London  weekly  with  a  circulation  of  2,500,000,  or,  as 
one  writer  designates  it,  a  trashy  paper  that  all  London 
reads.  Lord  Riddell  is  also  responsible  for  the  Western 
Mail,  Country  Life,  and  several  other  publications. 
Among  various  other  honors  he  has  been  made  an 
officer  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor,  and  as  all  the 
world  knows  represented  the  British  press  at  the  Peace 
Conference  1919-20.  He  is  fifty-seven  years  old,  is  mar- 
ried, and  is  a  devotee  of  the  royal  and  ancient  game. 

Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos  died  suddenly  on  De- 
cember 5th  at  St.  Ives,  England.  Mr.  Teixeira  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  distinguished  translator  of  foreign 
languages  of  the  present  generation,  and  it  was  his  un- 
tiring energy  and  skill,  which  amounted  almost  to 
genius,  in  translating  the  thought  of  foreigners  into 
beautiful  English  that  has  given  to  the  English-speaking 
world  the  classic  translations  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
J.  Henri  Fabre,  the  distinguished  French  naturalist, 
and  Louis  Couperus,  the  Dutch  novelist,  Teixeira 
translated  books  and  plays  with  equal  facility  from 
French,  Flemish,  German,  Danish,  and  Dutch.  He 
was  a  well-known  figure  in  London  and  had  many  warm 
friends  among  the  literary  set  there,  including  Stephen 


McKenna,  Bernard  Miall,  Alfred  Sutro,  and  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim.  His  genial  personality  endeared  him  to 
many.  As  a  translator  of  foreign  languages  he  is  al- 
most irreplaceable. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Dream-Pedlarj. 

If  there  were  dreams  to   sell. 

What   would  you  buy  ? 
Some  cost  a  passing  bell ; 

Some  a  light  sigh, 
That  shakes  from  Life's  fresh  crown 
Only  a  rose-leaf  down. 
If  there  were  dreams  to  sell. 
Merry  and  sad  to  tell, 
And  the  crier  rang  the  bell. 

What  would  you  buy  ? 

A  cottage  lone  and  still. 

With  bowers  nigh, 
Shadowy,  my  woes  to  still, 

Until  I   die. 
Such  pearl  from  Life's  fresh  crown 
Fain  would  I  shake  me  down. 
Were  dreams  to  have  at  will, 
This  would   best   heal  my  ill, 

This  would  I  buy. 

— Thomas  Lovcll  Beddoes. 


Heather  Ale. 

From  the  bonny  bells  of  heather 

They  brewed  a  drink  long-syne, 
Was  sweeter  far  than  honey. 

Was  stronger  far  than  wine. 
They   brewed   it  and   they   drank  it, 

And  lay  in  a  blessed  swound 
For  days  and  days  together 

In  their  dwellings  underground. 

There  rose  a  king  in  Scotland, 

A   fell  man  to  his  foes. 
He  smote  the  Picts  in  battle, 

He  hunted  them  like   roes. 
Over  miles  of  the   red  mountain 

He   hunted   as   tney  fled, 
And  strewed  the  dwarfish  bodies 

Of  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

Summer  came  in  the  country, 

Red  was  the  heather-bell ; 
But   the  manner  of  the  brewing 

Was  none   alive  to  tell. 
In  graves  that  were  like  children's, 

On  many  a  mountain  head, 
The  Brewsters  of  the  Heather 

Lay  numbered  with   the   dead. 

The  king  in  the  red  moorland 

Rode   on   a   summer's  day ; 
And  the  bees  hummed,  and  the  curlews 

Cried  beside  the  way. 
The   king  rode,   and  was  angry, 

Black  was  his  brow  and  pale, 
To   rule   in   a   land   of  heather 

.\nd  lack  the  Heather  Ale. 

It  fortuned  that  his  vassals. 

Riding  free  on  the  heath. 
Came  on  a  stone  that  was  fallen 

And  vermin  hid  beneath. 
Rudely   plucked    from   their   hiding. 

Never  a  word   they  spoke  : 
A  son   and  his  aged  father — 

Last  of  the  dwarfish  folk. 

The  king  sat  high   on  his  charger, 

He  looked  on  the  little  men ; 
And  the  dwarfish  and  swarthy  couple 

Looked  at  the  king  again. 
Down  by  the  shore  he  had  them  ; 

And  there  on  the  giddy  brink — 
"I   will   give  you   life,   ye  vermin. 

For  the  secret  of  the  drink." 

There  stood  the  son  and  father 

And  they  looked  high  and  low ; 
The  heather  was  red   around  them. 

The  sea  rumbled  below. 
And  up  and  spoke  the  father, 

Shrill  was  his  voice  to  hear: 
"I  have  a  word  in  private, 

A  word  for  the  roj'al  ear. 

"Life  is  dear  to  the  aged. 

And  honour  a  little  thing; 
I   would   gladly  sell   the   secret," 

Quoth   the    Pict   to   the   king. 
His  voice  was  small  as  a  sparrow's. 

And  shrill  and  wonderful  clear; 
"I   would  gladly   sell   my   secret, 

Only  my  son  I  fear. 

"For   life   is   a   little   matter 

And  death  is  nought  to  the  young ; 
And  I  dare  not  sell  my  honour 

Under  the  eye  of  my  son. 
Take  him,   O  king,   and  bind  him. 

And  cast  him  far  in  the  deep ; 
And   it's   I   will   tell   the   secret 

That  I  have  sworn  to  keep." 

They  took  the  son  and  bound  him, 

Neck  and  heels  in  a  thong. 
And  a  lad  took  him  and  swung  him. 

And  flung  him  far  and  strong,     " 
And  the  sea  swallowed  his  body, 

Like  that  of  a  child  of  ten : — ■' 
And  there  on  the  cUff  stoud  the  father, 

Last  of  the  dwarfish  men. 

"True  was  the  word  I  told  you : 

Only  my  son  I  feared ; 
For  I  doubt  the  sapling  courage 

That  goes  without  the  beard. 
But  now  in  vain  is   the  torture. 

Fire  shall  never  avail : 
Here  dies  in  ray  bosom 

The  secret  of  Heather  Ale." 

— R.  L.  Stevenson. 


The  proverb,  "There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and 
the  lip,"  is  very  ancient — some  scholars  attributing  it  to 
Homer,  others  to  Palladas. 
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THE  IMPLACABLE  MR.  GOMPERS. 


A  Disclosure  of  the   American  Labor  Leader's    Belief  in  the 
Futility  of  Discussion. 


The  silence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  on  the  issues 
at  present  racking  the  labor  parties  of  Europe  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  articulateness  both  of  capital 
and  labor  abroad,  and  of  big  business  in  America.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Gompers  has  less  concern 
with  the  fate  of  humanity  than  with  the  local  interests 
of  the  four  brotherhoods.  This  narrowness  of  vision 
may  be  more  seeming  than  real.  It  may  be  that  he  is 
capable  of  leading  American  labor  to  a  higher  destiny 
than  that  of  mere  battening  on  the  spoils  appropriated 
by  our  barons  of  finance.  But  if  so,  his  present  atti- 
tude is  extremely  misleading. 

A  few  days  ago  he  declared  himself  opposed  to  the 
projected  economic  conference  at  Genoa,  on  the  ground 
that  a  conference  on  economic  relations  in  America 
was  of  much  more  importance.  A  statement  of  this 
kind  from  a  professed  friend  of  democracy  is  hard  to 
understand.  One  could  follow  Mr.  Gompers  more 
readily  were  he  to  ground  his  objections  to  the  Genoa 
conference  in  the  assertion  that  it  will  in  no  way  ex- 
press the  aspirations  of  the  common  people  of  the  world, 
and  that,  as  Hillaire  Belloc  has  contended,  the  share 
of  the  people  in  such  negotiations  is  as  illusory,  under 
present  conditions,  as  the  idea  of  representative  gov- 
ernment in  a  state  ruled  by  capital.  Whether  or  not 
one  agreed  with  this  reasoning,  it  would  at  least  be  in- 
telligible. And  one  would  then  expect  Mr.  Gompers 
to  make  himself  very  explicit  and  clear  about  universal 
brotherhood,  and  the  need  of  representing  all  phases  of 
the  world's  industry  in  the  Genoa  discussion. 

But  Mr.  Gompers  is  evidently  too  opportune  and  dis- 
creet a  wind-trimmer  to  be  betrayed  into  any  such 
Utopian  ardors  at  the  present  time,  or  to  provide  the 
American  worker  at  any  time  with  what  might  be  called 
"moral"  leadership.  He  has  as  little  concern  with 
questions  of  international  freedom  and  amity  as  had 
any  of  the  raiding  barons  of  feudalism  he  so  closely 
resembles.  His  code  is  as  materialistic  as  that  of  the 
ranks  he  opposes.  To  a  dispassionate  eye,  he  seems  a 
mere  leader  of  the  camp  followers  of  capitalism,  rating 
profit  above  principle,  and  caring  nothing  about  the 
origin  of  the  plunder,  so  long  as  his  cohorts  receive 
their  share  of  it.  One  does  not  gather  this  so  much 
from  what  he  says  (for  the  words  liberty  and  hu- 
manity pan  heavily  in  his  public  addresses)  as  from 
what  he  omits  to  say  in  justification  of  some  of  the 
anomalies  of  his  position.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Gompers'  organization  sent  no  representative  to 
the  International  Labor  Conference  at  Geneva,  and  that 
many  of  his  followers  have  opposed  the  recent  effort 
at  Washington  to  institute  a  ten-year  naval  holiday  on 
the  plea  that  it  would  "reduce  employment." 

His  attitude  toward  the  larger  relations  between 
capital  and  labor  can  be  inferred  from  the  terms  in 
which  he  disputed  with  Governor  Henry  G.  Allen 
of  Kansas,  last  year,  the  value  of  the  Kansas  Court  of 
Industrial  Relations,  a  body  recently  formed  to  adjudi- 
cate disputes  between  workmen  and  employers  in  that 
state.  The  debate  was  held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York,  before  an  audience  drawn  largely  from  the  lower 
and  middle  classes,  and  it  afforded  Gompers  an  ideal 
opportunity  of  revealing  whatever  vision  he  possessed. 
The  discussion  has  been  recorded  in  detail  by  Elmer  T. 
Peterson,  co-author  with  Governor  Allen  of  a  recent 
volume,  "The  Party  of  the  Third  Part,"  which  explains 
the  purpose  of  the  court  in  question  and  its  relation  to 
the  interests  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  special  in- 
terests of  labor  and  capital : 

When  I  reached  Carnegie  Hall  it  was  time  for  the  debate  to 
begin,  and  there  was  a  great  crowd  outside,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  newspapers  had  announced  that  there  would  be 
no  admission  except  by  free  tickets  allotted  in  advance.  A 
squad  of  bluecoats  held  the  people  in  check,  and  directed  those 
who  were  to   be   admitted. 

At  the  last  moment  the  garment  makers'  union,  two  or  three 
hundred  strong,  asked  for  the  privilege  of  standing  in  the 
aisles,  and  this  permission  was  granted.  Those  who  have 
seen  the  garment  makers  congregate  at  the  intersections  of 
lower  Fifth  Avenue  know  how  they  love  an  argument. 

I  sat  near  one  of  them  during  the  debate  and  talked  with 
him  at  the  close.  He  had  enthusiastically  applauded  Mr. 
Gompers  throughout  the  discussion,  but  he  wore  a  thoughtful 
air  and   conceded  that  it  was  a   lair  presentation   all   around. 

There  was  sober  and  respectful  attention,  and  then  applause, 
from  all  parts  of  the  hall,  when  Governor  Allen  graphically 
and  eloquently  pictured  the  beginnings  and  the  progress  of 
brotherhood,  how  it  began  with  Calvary  and  continued  through 
the  centuries  to  the  deeds  of  Paul  and  Savonarola  and  Crom- 
well and  the  Pilgrims  and  Washington's  soldiers  and  Lincoln. 

Governor  Allen  then  spoke  of  America's  possible  fu- 
ture leadership  in  that  progress,  and  stated  it  to  be  con- 
ditional on  the  establishment  in  America  of  righteous 
and  responsible  government  as  a  peaceful  arbiter  in  the 
disputes  between  capital  and  labor  and  other  interests 
now  opposing  each  other.  Mr.  Peterson  continues  the 
interpretation : 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  attitude  of  the  organized-labor  con- 
tingent was  that  Governor  Allen's  argument  appealed  to  their 
heads  and  Mr.  Gompers'  appealed  to  whatever  of  deep-seated 
prejudices  they  had.  They  attended  the  debate  without  any 
intention  of  being  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  new  plan, 
but  their  mental  defenses  were  overcome  in  unexpected  places. 
Their  loyalty  to  Mr.  Gompers  personally  was  unshaken,  but 
their  close  attention  showed  that  they  were  there  in  a  spirit  of 
inquiry. 

The  personal  loyalty  shown  Mr.  Gompers  was  attested  by 


hurricanes  of  applause  and  floral  tributes.  Such  cries  as, 
"Keep  it  up,  Sam,"  greeted  him  as  he  made  especially  vigor- 
ous  drives. 

As  the  debate  proceeded,  it  proved  illuminative  of 
the  attitude  of  the  leader  of  American  labor  toward  the 
principle  of  cooperative  government : 

The  audience  sat  respectfully  and  expectantly  through  Mr. 
Gompers'  opening  speech.  It  applauded  the  recital  of  labor's 
honorable  triumphs.  It  liked  to  hear  of  the  abolition  of  child 
labor  and  the  winning  of  humanitarian  conditions. 

"The  free  man's  ownership  of  himself  and  his  labor  implies 
that  he  may  sell  it  to  another  or  withhold  it,"  said  the  veteran 
labor  chief.  Certainly — the  crowd  agreed  with  that.  The 
audience  believed  that  a  man  may  work  even  if  others  do  not 
want  him  to  work,  or  he  may  quit  even  if  others  do  not  want 
him  to  quit. 

"Capital  is  that  which  one  has — labor  is  that  which  one  is," 
he  said,  and  the  people  cheered  the  aphorism.  He  recited  the 
history  of  labor  and  its  winning  fight  for  reforms  and  better- 
ments. He  bitterly  arraigned  what  he  said  was  a  proposal  to 
make  it  a  crime  to  quit  work.  It  was  against  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  he  said.  He  pleaded  eloquently  for  individual 
liberty. 

"The  free  man's  ownership  of  himself  and  his  labor  implies 
that  he  may  sell  it  to  another  or  withhold  it;  that  he  may,  with 
others  similary  situated,  sell  their  labor  power  or  withhold  it ; 
that  no  man  has  even  an  implied  property  right  in  the  labor  of 
another  ;  that  free  men  may  sell  their  labor  under  the  stress  of 
their  needs,  or  they  may  withhold  it  to  obtain  more  advan- 
tageous returns.  Any  legislation  or  court  construction  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  organizations,  corporations,  or  trusts  which 
curtail  or  corner  the  products  of  labor  can  have  no  true  appli- 
cation to  the  association  of  free  men  in  the  disposition  or  with- 
holding of  their  labor  power, 

"The  attempt  to  deny  free  men,  by  any  process,  the  right  of 
association,  the  right  to  withhold  their  labor  power  or  to  in- 
duce others  to  withhold  their  labor  power,  whether  these  men 
be  engaged  in  an  industrial  dispute  with  their  employers,  or 
whether  they  be  other  workmen  who  have  taken  the  places  of 
those  engaged  in  the  original  dispute,  is  an  invasion  of  man's 
ownership  of  himself  and  of  his  labor  power,  and  is  a  claim 
of  some  form  of  property  right  in  the  workmen  who  have 
taken  the  places  of  strikers,   or  men  locked  out." 

"Liberty!  What  is  liberty?  The  right  to  own  oneself,  that 
he  may  do  with  his  powers  what  best  conserves  his  interests 
and  his  welfare. 

The  only  difficulty  in  Mr.  Gompers'  contention  was, 
of  course,  that  in  a  democratic  state  no  individual 
can  exert  a  privilege  that  endangers  the  rights  of  other 
citizens.  Compromise  between  individual  liberty  and 
the  freedom  of  society  as  a  whole  is  the  basis  of  all 
orderly  government.  Had  Mr.  Gompers  objected  to  the 
legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  American  govern- 
ment as  being  representative,  not  of  the  common  will, 
but  of  the  purposes  of  a  special  class,  he  would  have 
come  nearer  the  centre  of  the  greatest  problem  now 
facing  democracy.  But  one  will  always  look  in  vain 
to  Mr.  Gompers  for  any  constructive  suggestion  as  to 
a  means  of  avoiding  war  within  nations  or  among 
them: 

When  he  finished  he  was  greeted  with  an  ovation,  and  was 
presented  with  a  huge  bouquet  of  flowers.  With  a  surpris- 
ingly strong  voice  and  vigorous  presentation  the  labor  chief 
had  sounded  the  familiar  tocsins  and  alarms  of  the  unions 
The  labor  leaders  greeted  him  almost  with  reverence. 

It  was  an  interesting  psychological  study.  Mr.  Gompers  was 
not  talking  to  the  American  public.  He  was  scarcely  talking 
to  the  people  in  the  hall,  except  as  he  knew  them  to  be  inter- 
mediaries and  carriers  of  his  message. 

He  was  talking  to  his  own  followers,  and  he  was  saying  the 
things  he  knew  they  would  like  to  have  him  say.  He  was  the 
old  champion,  interposing  his  gallant  "stub  of  a  sword,"  as  he 
himself  put  it,  between  the  old  way  and  the  new,  and  he 
sought  to  preserve  the  old  way — the  only  hope  of  the  primitive 
rough-and-tumble  unionism — the  right  to  strike. 

As  he  stalked  sturdily  to  his  seat  he  looked  impassively 
truculent  and  quite  sure  of  his  appeal.  His  personality,  his 
gray  hair,  and  his  picturesquely  rugged  face  made  a  deep  im- 
pression. If  his  opponent  had  been  a  spokesman  for  capital 
he  would  have  had  to  start  an  uphill  climb. 

But  the  man  who  arose  to  take  up  the  argument  was  a  man 
who  was  an  actual  handworker,  without  resources,  struggling 
through  college,  at  a  time  long  after  Mr.  Gompers  had  for- 
saken the  shop  for  the  office.  Governor  Allen  was  not  speak- 
ing for  the  party  of  the  first  part  or  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  but  for  the  party  of  the  third  part.  It  was  the  public 
he  represented,  and  the  arguments  he  used  were  not  the  stock 
arguments  of  capital,  but  the  new  plea  for  the  unorganized 
majority  and  for  the  laborer  in  the  ranks. 

Graphically  and  rapidly  he  sketched  the  events  of  the 
Kansas  coal  strike.  He  told  of  the  impending  suffering  from 
cold  in  midwinter.  He  told  of  the  stubborn  union  boss, 
Howat,  who  bowed  his  neck  against  all  humanitarian  efforts 
to  bridge  over  the  fuel  femine.  He  told  of  the  state  receiver- 
ship and  the  call  for  volunteers.  He  told  of  the  young  sol- 
diers who  led  the  movement.  He  told  of  the  boycotting  of 
the  Pittsburg  hospital  by  the  unions,  and  the  threat  of  death 
by  freezing,  to  the  inmates.  He  told  of  the  poor  washer- 
woman who  was  threatened  with  disaster  because  she  washed 
clothes  for  the  volunteers.  And  then  he  told  of  Guffev,  the 
union  miner  who  determined  to  work  in  spite  of  the  union 
boss'  orders,  to  save  his  family  from  starvation,  and  how  the 
union  therefore  suspended  him  for  ninety-nine  years  and  made 
grievous  threats  against  him.  "There's  your  personal  liberty," 
he  said,  in  a  sudden  climax,  hurling  the  favorite  union  phrase 
back  at  Mr.  Gompers.  _    - 

One  could  almost  imagine  the  union  leaders'  surprised 
"Ugh  !"  as  this  blow  struck  home.  There  was  an  instant  of 
shocked  silence,  and  then  a  chorus  of  "boos"  and  hisses. 

As  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  Mr.  Gompers  would  have  to 
abandon  his  somewhat  detached  attitude  and  recognize  his 
adversary  in  a  personal  way,  the  hearers  became  more  turbu- 
lent and  keenly  interested.  Applause  arose  in  spontaneous 
waves  at  each  telling  point. 

Governor  Allen  developed  his  theme  to  a  climax,  bringing 
in  the  arguments  as  they  appear  in  this  book. 

"We  have  not  taken  from  labor  the  right  to  quit  work."  he 
said,  in  another  flash  of  sarcasm.  "We  have  only  taken  away 
from  the  labor  leader  his  divine  right  to  order  men  to  quit 
work." 

There  was  another  chorus  of  "boos"  and  hisses  from  those 
who  were  hit.     There  were  wild  cheers  from  his  supporters. 
The  speaker  smiled  amiably  and  waited. 

"Now.  we  will  just  take  that  as  an  expression  from  both 
sides.  I  know  just  how  you  feel.  If  you  permit  me,  I  will 
go  on." 

With  two  or  three  minutes  to  spare,  at  the  end  of  his  first 
speech,  he  went  over  to  a  table,  hunted  around  a  bit,  and  came 
back  to  the  front  of  the  stage  with  a  sheet  of  paper. 

"I  would  like  most  respectfully  to  ask  President  Gompers  if 
he  will  answer  a  question,"  he  said. 


The  audience  pricked  up  its  ears.  He  read,  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly : 

"  'When  a  dispute  between  capital  and  labor  brings  on  a 
strike  affecting  the  production  or  distribution  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  thus  threatening  the  public  peace  and  impairing 
the  public  health,  has  the  public  any  rights  in  such  a  contro- 
versy, or  is  it  a  private  war  between  capital  and  labor?'  If 
you  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  Mr.  Gompers,  how 
would  you  protect  the  rights  of  the  public? 

"And,  in  addition,  I  wish  him  to  define,  if  he  will,  who  had 
the  divine  right  to  forbid  the  switchmen  to  strike  in  their  out- 
law strike?     Who  controls  this  divine  right  to  fuit  work?" 

He  sat  down,  and  the  audience  went  into  a  long  and  ex- 
uberant wave  of  applause.  Things  were  getting  highly  inter- 
esting. What  would  Gompers  say?  How  would  he  answer 
those  questions?  Everybody  craned  his  neck  as  the  stocky 
little  man  in  the  long  frock  coat  arose  stiffly  for  his  second 
speech. 

He  paced  back  and  forth.  Visibly  irritated  and  uneasy,  he 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  solid  ground  had  slipped  from  under 
him. 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  for  one  to  attempt  to 
keep  up  with  a  statement  of  facts  or  alleged  facts  and  expect 
another  to  answer,"  he  began.  "The  governor  has  taken  up 
the  last  minute  of  his  time  to  read  a  question.  If  I  had 
time   I  would  answer  the  governor." 

"Answer  it,  answer  it,"  urged  several  voices,  encouragingly, 
from  the  audience.  There  was  a  confusion  of  cries,  inter- 
mingled with  laughters  and  cheers.  The  speaker  became 
nettled. 

"I  will  prove  it  to  you,"  he  shouted,  warming  up,  "if  I  live 
long  enough  to  prove  to  you,  that  I  can  !  Let  me  say  this, 
however,  that  an  innocent  child  can  ask  more  questions  of 
his  father " 

"Answer  it,  answer  it,"  persisted  the  voices  from  the  gallery. 

It  was  a  new  situation.  The  veteran  labor  leader  seemed  to 
feel  hurt. 

"The  governor's  adherents  here  are  made  up  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  he  said,  with  implied  reproof.  "I  shall  try  to  an- 
swer the  governor's  statements  as  best  I  can,  and  I  assure  you 
of   an  answer  if  I  have  the  time,  even  this  evening." 

Governor  Allen's  supporters  in  the  audience  exchanged 
knowing  looks,  and  Mr,  Gompers  proceeded  to  discuss  some 
other  phase  of  the  labor  question. 

Mr.  Gompers  did  not  answer  the  question  that  night.  He 
issued  a  statement  ten  days  later,  which  purported  to  be  an 
answer.  But  in  actuality  he  has  not  replied  to  the  question  up 
to  the  time  this  was  written,  late  in  November,  1920.  His 
statement  was  a  halting  evasion.  He  will  not  reply  unless  he 
is  prepared  to  relinquish  his  leadership. 

Why? 

Because  a  clear-cut  affirmative  answer,  together  with  some 
plan  for  protecting  the  public,  will  offend  the  radicals,  who  do 
not  concede  that  there  are  any  rights  except  ti-ose  of  the  so- 
called  proletariat,  no  matter  what  the  proletariat  desires.  A 
negative  answer  would,  of  course,  serve  to  alienate  every  be- 
liever in  the  American  form  of  government,  and  render  outlaw 
Mr.  Gompers'  whole  sphere  of  influence. 

Governor  Allen  answered  the  question  simply  by  citing  the 
American  Constitution,  which  makes  the  rights  of  the  public 
paramount  to   every   special   interest. 

Why  did  Mr.  Gompers  stumble  at  this  question? 

The  reason  was  obvious  enough,  and  was  accurately 
interpreted  by  Mr.  Peterson  when  he  called  it  "an  un- 
willingness to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the 
unorganized  majority,  and  an  assumption  of  special 
privilege  by  an  organized  minority."  in  other  words 
precisely  the  tendency  for  which  Mr.  Gompers  has  so 
often  and  so  justly  arraigned  American  capital.  But 
to  what  purpose,  if  a  precisely  corresponding  wrong  is 
to  be  added  to  the  original  one?  In  conclusion  the 
author  reveals  Mr.  Gompers  at  one  of  his  top  moments 
as  a  protagonist  of  class  war: 

When  his  hecklers  in  the  audience  for  the  third  time  pressed 
him  to  reply,  saying,  "Why  don't  you  answer  it?"  he  lost  his 
temper,   and  blazed  forth,  "Why  don't  you  shut  up?" 

He  did  not  answer  the  other  question,  either.  Withdrawing 
from  the  uncomfortable  atmosphere  of  such  controversial  mat- 
ters, at  the  last  he  betook  himself  to  the  shelter  of  nis  first 
attitude — that  of  the  heroic  champion  of  labor.  There  was 
something  akin  to   pathos   about  it. 

He  was  again  appealing  to  his  followers  for  their  persona! 
admiration.  He  finished  the  debate  suggestively,  as  I  shall 
finish  this  story  of  it,  by  the  use  of  a  poem.  He  used  it  for 
reasons  that  are  sufficient  to  himself.  It  may  help  to  explain 
his  attitude  toward  the  debate  and  throw  some  light  on  the 
psychology  of  Carnegie  Hall  that  evening.     Here  is  the  poem  : 

More  than  half  beaten,  but  fearless. 

Facing  the  storm  and  the  night. 
Reckless  and  reeling,  but  tearless. 

Here  in  the  full  of  the  fight 
I  who  bow   not  but  before  thee, 

God  of  the  fighting  clan. 
Lifting  my  fists  I   implore  thee 

Give  me  the   heart  of  a  man. 

What  though    I    live   with  the  winners. 

Or  perish  with  those  who  fall. 
Only   the   cowards   are   sinners. 

Fighting  the  iight  is   all. 

Strong  is   m3'  foe,   he  advances. 

Snapped   is  my  blade,    O   Lord, 
See   the  proud  banners   and   lances. 

Oh,  spare  me  this  stub  of  a  sword. 

Give   mc   no   pity    nor   spare  me, 

Calm  not  tlie  wrath  of  my   foe.  t 

See    where    he    beckons    to    dare    me ;  : 

Bleeding,  half  beaten,  I  go. 

Not  for  the  glory  of  winning, 

Not   for  the  fear  of  thenight. 
Shunning   the   battle    is   sinning. 

Oh,  spare  me  the  heart  to  fight. 

Red  is  the  mist  about  me. 

Deep  is  the  wound  in  my  side. 
Coward,    thou   cricst   to   flout  me. 

Oh,  terrible  foe,  thou  hast  lied. 

Here  with  the  battle  before  me, 

God  of  the  fighting  clan, 
Grant   that    the    woman    who   bore   me 

Suffered  to  suckle  a  man. 

Governor  Allen's  book  contains  an  interesting  expo- 
sition of  one  of  the  few  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  find  a  constructive  solution  to  the  greatest  of  mod- 
ern problems.  If  the  workers  mistrust  it  as  consigning 
their  fate  to  a  government  that  has  not  proved  "itself 
representative  of  the  public  will,  there  are  many 
remedies  which  will  prove  at  least  less  baleful  for  ail 
concerned  than  the  "direct  action"  toward  which  .\mer- 
ican  labor  seems  at  present  to  be  tending. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  January  14,  1922,  were  $153,000,000, 
-for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year, 
$149,200,000;  a  gain  of  $3,800,000. 


Few  people  understand  the  structure  of 
■  some  of  our  leading  railway  systems.  The 
layman  can "  readily  visualize  the  blazing  of 
the  U.  P.  trail  across  the  prairies  and  over 
the  Rockies.  He  remembers  the  picture  of 
the  driving  of  the  last  spike  that  cemented 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  by  rail;  and  the  busi- 
ness man  understands  the  bonding  and  mort- 
gaging of  various  portions  of  the  main  line  in 
order  to  finance  the  construction.  But  many 
of  our  Eastern  trunk  lines  were  not  built  in 
this  way.     They  were  not  started  at  one  main 
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terminal  and  constructed  to  another.  In  the 
language  of  the  automobile  industry  they  are 
"assembled"  roads  (says  Samuel  Sloan  Walker 
in  World's  Work). 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern. Both  these  lines  are  formed  by  a  combi- 
nation of  many  shorter  and  independent  sys- 
tems. When  the  master  minds  were  conceiv- 
ing the  plan  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  they 
leased  several  already  operating  railroads, 
e.  g.,  they  leased  one  from  Binghamton  to 
Buffalo  and  another  from  Phillipsburg  to  New 
York,  and  bi'  building  and  obtaining  control 
of    the    connecting    links    finally    evolved    the 
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through  system.  This  company  now  owns  only 
30  per  cent,  of  its  main  line  and  but  40  per 
cent,  of  its  entire  system. 

The     original     Pennsj-lvania     Railroad    ran 
from  Harrisburg  to  Philadelphia.     Many  con- 
solidations were  then  made,  and  in   1869  one 
road   from   Pittsburgh   to    Chicago   was  leased 
and  in  1871  two  others  were  leased,  extending  , 
the  railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 
Thus    the    main    Pennsylvania    System    from  ! 
Chicago  to  New  York  materialized.     A  glance  i 
at  the   map  will  show  how  the  trunk  line   of  ■ 
the     Pennsylvania     was     extended     by     this  , 
method.  i 
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When  the  smaller  railroad  companies  were 
operating  under  their  own  management,  they 
were  profitable  concerns  to  their  stockholders. 
It  was  the  inducement  of  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest and  a  guarantee  of  that  rate  by  a 
strong  company  that  induced  the  stockholders 
to  draw  up  a  lease,  agreeing  to  have  a  larger 
company  operate  them  for  a  fixed  rental  on 
their  propertj'.  And  the  earnings  of  the 
leased  lines  under  the  management  of  the 
stronger  companies  have  in  many  cases 
jumped  to  remarkably  high  figures  and  are 
very  profitable  propositions  to  the  guarantors, 
so  much  so  that  in  many  cases  the  independ- 
ent earnings  will  not  be  revealed  by  the 
major  company,  and  they  only  show  in  their 
reports  all  the  earnings  of  the  leased  proper- 
ties pooled  together. 

The  strategic  and  favorable  position  of  the 
individual  roads  which  are  leased  by  parent 
companies  add  greatly  to  their  importance  and 
intrinsic  value.  For  instance,  the  entrance  to 
New  York  of  the  New  York  Central  System 
(used  also  by  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.) 
is  owned  for  several  miles  by  the  New  York 
&  Harlem  R.  R.  Co..  which  also  owns  the 
heart  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  The 
United  New  Jersey  R.  R.  &  Canal  Co.  has  the 
unique  position  of  owning  the  entrance  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  to  New  York 
Harbor  and  of  owning  the  terminals  in  Jersey 
Cit>'  now  used  by  the  Pennsylvania.  Like- 
wise the  Morris  &:  Essex  Railroad  controls 
the  entrance  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  to  New  York  harbor.  Without  these 
properties  the  main  trunk  lines  would  be  in 
an  awkward  position  in  that  they  would  not 
reach  the  port  of  New  York.  Omission  of 
the  rental  for  the  property,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  dividends  to  the  stockholders,  would 
automatically  break  the  leases  of  these  vari- 
ous lines,  and  the  stockholders  could  prevent 
the  parent  company  from  using  their  property. 

The  guaranteed  dividends  are  therefore,  in 
effect,  a  fixed  charge  of  the  railroad.  They 
must  be  paid  after  the  operating  expenses  and 
come  in  the  same  category  with  the  interest 
on  money  borrowed  by  the  railroad  on  bonds. 
Consequently  these  dividends  are  paid  before 
any  dividends  on  the  common  or  preferred 
stocks  of  the  companies  themselves,  which  de- 
pend on  earnings  and  may  be  reduced  or  dis- 
continued by  the  board  of  directors.  In  other 
words,  the  position  of  these  dividends  is  ex- 
tremely strong,  somewhat  similar  to  the  in- 
terest on  equipment  bonds,  as  in  one  case  the 
interest  is  paid  for  the  use  of  railroad  equip- 
ment and  in  the  other  case  the  dividends  are 
paid  for  the  use  of  the  propertj'  itself.  In 
this  respect  guaranteed  stocks  might  be  re- 
garded the  same  as  real  estate  mortgages. 

In  judging  the  worth  and  merit  of  guaran- 
teed stocks  there  are  three  things  which  must 
be  examined  and  considered  carefully:  First, 
the  property  itself;  second,  its  earning  power; 
third,  the  terms  of  the  lease. 

It  is  important  to  examine  the  value  of  the 
property  by  itself  and  to  see  if  it  could  realize 
the  amount  of  its  capitalization.  The  earning 
power  should  be  judged  both  from  its  value 
to  the  main  system — its  guarantor — and  from 
its  own  independent  earning  powers.  The 
terms  of  the  lease  should  be  examined,  as- 
they  vary  widely.     Some  leases  are  for  a  fixed 


rental,  other  leases  are  for  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  and  a  percentage  of  the  stock.  The 
latter  leases  are  the  strongest,  as  no  matter 
what  taxes  might  be  exacted  from  the  comr 
pany  the  rate  of  percentage  is  guaranteed  on 
the  capital  stock  after  all  expenses.  Other 
leases  are  so  drawn  that  should  the  earnings 
of  the  leased  road  become  large  enough  to 
pay  the  lease  many  times  over,  an  increase 
in  dividend  must  be  paid.  Still  other  leases 
read  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  gross 
earnings  will  be  paid  by  the  guarantor  to  the 
leased  line. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  guaranteed 
stocks  have  fared  in  receiverships  of  their 
guarantor.  Take,  for  example,  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading  Railroad  Company.  From 
1880  to  1888  this  road  passed  through  two 
receiverships,  and  during  those  years  the 
guaranteed  stocks  paid  their  dividends  right 
through  the  receiverships.  In  1896  it  went 
into  the  hands  of  the  receiver  for  the  third 
time  and  after  the  company  had  defaulted  on 
its  general  mortgage  bonds  and  had  been  sold 
at  auction,  new  leases  were  executed  with  five 
of  the  minor  leased  lines  slightly  reducing  the 
rental.  The  four  main  line  ana  strongest 
guaranteed  stocks — the  Delaware  &  Bound 
Brook,  the  East  Pennsylvania,  the  Philadel- 
phia, Germantown  &  Norristown,  and  the 
North  Pennsylvania,  however,  were  not 
changed,  for  rather  than  accept  reduced 
rentals  the  owners  of  these  securities  would 
have  taken  over  the  operation  of  their  own 
lines,  and  they  could  have  done  this  to  their 
advantage.  Thus  is  shown  the  strong  position 
of  guaranteed  stocks  which  have  valuable 
property  of  their  own  with  good  earning 
powers  and  a  strong  lease. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  analysis  that 
a  well-chosen  property  guaranteed  by  a  strong 
parent  company  is  a  very  advantageous  form 
of  investment.  This  type  of  security  has 
many  attractive  features.  Being  a  stock  in 
form,  it  is  exempt  from  the  Federal  normal 
income  tax,  which  increases  its  yield  in  many 
cases  over  the  bond  interest  rates.  The  trend 
of  prices  of  best  guaranteed  stocks  over  a 
twenty-year  period  varies  as  the  trend  of 
prices  on  the  best  first  mortgage  bonds.  In 
several  cases  it  has  crossed  the  average  price 
of  first  mortgage  bonds,  but  as  a  rule  follows 
closely  the  bond  prices.  The  real  factor,  of 
course,  in  determining  the  price  of  guaran- 
teed stocks  is  the  money  market,  and  as  their 
securit>'  in  many  cases  is  unquestionable,  the 
money  market  is  the  only  determining  factor 
governing  their  price.  The  holder  of  guaran- 
teed stocks  has  a  permanent  investment;  he 
does  not  have  to  think  of  the  maturity'  of  his 
investment  as  is  the  case  with  bonds.  His 
money  is  invested  for  a  long  period  and  so  at 
times  such  as  these  he  has  the  advantage  of 
the  high  interest  rates  for  the  period  of  the 
lease  (usually  99  or  999  years).  He  also  has 
his  dividend  checks  mailed  to  him  and  does 
not  have  to  cut  coupons. 

Here  are  examples  of  a  few  guaranteed  rail- 
road stocks :  The  Pittsburgh,  Ft.  Wayne  & 
Chicago  preferred  7  per  cent,  stock  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany. There  is  $19,714,286  of  this  stock  out- 
standing and  no  funded  debt.  The  road  runs 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago,  is  double  track 
all  the  way,  and  owns  its  terminals  both  at 
Chicago  and  Pittsburgh,  the  real  estate  value 
of  which  is  greater  than  the  total  amount  of 
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An  Aid  in  Making 
Your  Income  Tax  Return 


With  income-tax  time  but  a  few  montlis  off,  let  us  suggest 
that  3'ou  send  today  for  one  of  our  leatlier-covered,  loose- 
leaf  Investment  Record  Books  and  make  a  complete  record 
of  your  investments.  You  will  find  this  record  of  value 
when  you  make  out  your  income-tax  return. 

Many  of  our  clients  who  are  using  this  book  tell  us  of 
its  convenience :  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  is  the  best 
record  book  they  have  seen. 

If  you  have  use  for  one  of  these  books,  and  you  have  if 
you  hold  more  than  two  or  three  issues,  let  us  send  you 
one,  without  cost  or  obligation. 
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preferred  stock  outstanding.  The  lease  runs 
for  999  years. 

The  Morris  &  Essex  Company  has  7?4  P^r 
cent,  guaranteed  by  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western.  It  has  $33,477,000  funded 
debt  and  $15,000,000  stock.  It  controls  the 
entrance  to  the  whole  D.  L.  &  W.  System  to 
New  York  Harbor  extending  from  Phillips- 
burg, New  Jersey,  to  Hoboken  and  owns  its 
terminals  in  Jersey  City.  The  original  lease 
provided  for  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  guaran- 
teed by  the  D,  L.  &  W.  with  a  clause  to  the 
effect  that  if  30  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  the  Morris  &  Essex  be  sufficient  to 
pay  off  the  bond  interest  and  10  per  cent,  on 
the  stock  guaranteed,  then  an  extra  dividend 
be  paid  to  the  stockholders.  This  being  the 
case,  the  stockholders  succeeded  in  raising  the 
guarantee  to  a  fixed  rate  of  7^  per  cent. 
The  lease  runs  in  perpetuity. 

The  United  New  Jersey  Railroad  &  Canal 
Company    has    the    unique    position    of    con- 
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trolling  the  entrance  to  New  York  Harbor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  System.  The  Pennsylvania 
guarantees  10  per  cent,  on  the  $21,240,400 
stock  and  interest  on  the  $20,000,000  bonds. 
The  road  owns  the  main  t^vo,  three  and  four- 
track  line  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  from 
Trenton  to  Jersey  City  and  its  branches.  It 
also  owns  its  terminal,  many  valuable  piers  in 
Jersey  City,  and  the  twenty  million  dollars  of 
improvements  put  on  the  property  by  the 
Pennsylvania.     The  lease  runs  for  999  years. 


All  bonds  of  the  investment  class  have  had 
an  astounding  appreciation  during  the  past 
six  months — a  rise  in  price  that  has  been  un- 
precedented within  a  generation,  if  not  more. 

The  question  that  presents  itself  is:  "Have 
we  reached  the  top  of  that  rise  and  shall  we 
see  lower  prices  for  the  next  year,  or  will  this 
rise,  remarkable  though  it  be,  continue  with 
market  recessions  to  still  higher  prices?"   We 
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can  not  determine  this  question  until  we  form 
some  basis  of  the  factors  that  caused  the  rise 
in  band  values.  If  the  forces  behind  these 
fundamental  factors  have  been  exhausted,  we 
can  not  expect  to  see  the  bond  market  con- 
tinue its  upward  course.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  forces  are  still  in  the  making  and 
have  power  still  behind  them,  the  bond  mar- 
ket will  continue  to  higher  levels. 

During  the  war  we  could  hardly  expect  any- 
thing but  a  depreciation  in  bond  values  in  the 
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face  of  the  tremendous  need  for  war-time 
financing  and  the  tremendous  issuance  of  war- 
time securities.  After  the  war  and  after 
some  twenty-odd  billion  dollars  of  Liberty 
Bonds  had  been  absorbed,  the  market  re- 
sponded rapidly  to  a  demand  for  investment 
securities;  in  fact,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
rapid  rise  in  bond  prices  evidenced  almost  a 
dearth  of  available  investment  securities.  It 
is  obvious  that  a  rapid  rise  of  this  character 
would  have  been  impossible  with  a  continuous 
flow  of  available  securities,  sufficient  in 
amount  to  satisfy  the  demand. 
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The  rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  also  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  the 
bond  markeL  Naturally,  when  a  stated  in- 
come from  a  bond  can  purchase  more  than  it 
could  formerly,  such  value  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  will  evidence  itself  by  an 
appreciation  in  the  price  of  the  bond ;  not 
only  that,  but  in  that  event  the  very  obliga- 
tion itself  is  worth  more.  One  need  only  to 
turn  to  Germany  and  realize  how  little  value 
a  bond  has  which  is  payable  today  in  their 
depreciated  currency.  It  is  a  paradise  for 
debtors  and  an  inferno  for  creditors.  The 
former  pay  next  to  nothing  now  for  real  value 
which  they  received  some  years  ago ;  while 
the  latter  receive  practically  nothing  now  for 
what  they  gave  in  real  value  years  ago.  So 
we  can  assume  as  a  basic  principle  that  a  rise 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  means 
a  rise  in  bond  prices. 

War  activities  increased  the  demand  for 
credit  enormously,  while  the  supply  of  money 
and  credit  was  increased  accordingly ;  but  the 
demand  for  this  huge,  unnatural  military 
activity  could  never  be  satisfied.  What  money 
may  have  been  available  for  investment  pur- 
poses was  used  for  government  financing. 

Investment  conditions  usually  depend  upon 
business  conditions.  Whenever  business  is 
very  active,  funds  for  investment  are  lacking 
as  they  are  in  service  for  commercial  activity. 
General  investment  conditions  and  general 
business  activity  rarely  go  forward  hand-in- 
hand.  In  fact,  people  always  react  from  the 
giddy,  "dizzy  heights  of  very  profitable  busi- 
ness with  corresponding  high  prices,  to  invest- 
ment buying.  Psychologically,  people  realize 
that  they  want  to  be  safe  from  the  shocks  of 
commercial  and  financial  disaster.  They  see 
a  precipitous  fall  of  prices  and  the  crash  of 
finance  and  they  seek  their  cyclone  cellars. 
This  means  a  demand  for  investment  securi- 
ties. The  tremendous  rise  in  the  bond  mar- 
ket we  have  lately  witnessed  is  ample  evi- 
dence  of  that  conclusion. 

We  must  also  remember  that  when  indus- 
tries are  inflated,  prices  are  inflated ;  and  it 
takes  more  money  to  do  business,  not  only 
because  it  is  more  active,  but  because  prices 
are  higher.  So  the  amount  and  degree  of 
business  activity  that  we  will  have  next  year 
can  be  interpreted  as  a  barometer  of  bond 
prices.  Will  business  come  back  to  a  real 
active  and  prosperous  basis  under  existing 
conditions?  These  conditions  are  a  lack  of 
balance  between  producer,  manufacturer,  and 
distributer,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
abroad.  You  see  agricultural  products  and 
other  basic  and  raw  materials  selling  at  prices 
below  those  existing  in  pre-war  times. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  can  observe  that 
manufactured  articles  are  selling  above  pre- 
war prices,  with  even  the  retail  and  whole- 
sale prices  in  the  same  line  of  industry  out 
of  gear.  Moreover,  the  countries  in  Europe 
on  whom  we  must  depend  for  old-time 
activity  are  without  credit  to  buy  their  usual 
amount  of  merchandise.  Even  if  they  had  the 
credit,  two  or  three  hundred  million  of  them 
are  without  any  buying  power  at  all. 

A  machine  can  not  function  properly  un- 
less its  parts  are  working  in  accordance  with 
their  accustomed  adjustments  and  nicety. 
That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  world- 
wide commercial  situation.  We  share  in  that 
and  will  continue  to  suffer  from  lack  of  bal- 
ance until  we  all  get  together  in  some  form 
of  proportionate  and  balanced  industry. 

Therefore,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  there  will 
be  no  rush  of  business  next  year  that  will 
divert  money  from  investment  channels.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  money  will 
be  diverted  from  business  activities  into  in- 
vestment channels.  Further,  it  is  believed  that 
while  prices  are  inflated  and  production  cur- 
tailed and  expansion  limited,  the  money  and 
credits  that  have  been  created  to  suit  our  war- 
time activities  have  not  contracted  to  the 
same  relative  extent.  It  is  not  easy  to  con- 
tract money  and  credits  until  some  time  after 
the  commercial  activity  for  which  they  were 
issued  has  contracted. 

The  opinion  is  here  expressed  for  the  forth- 
coming year,  that  even  if  business  is  fairly 
active,  the  supply  of  money  and  credits  will 
be  greater  than  the  demand.  That  means 
easy  money.  Now,  easy  money  is  the  strong- 
est basis  for  believing  that  we  will  have 
higher  bond  prices  unless  securities  are  issued 
so  fast  that  the  supply  of  them  is  greater 
than  the  demand.  This  is  hardly  probable 
with  our  Liberty  Bond  issues  securely  tucked 
away,  as  evidenced  by  their  rising  prices.  We 
do  not  think  that  securities  will  be  issued 
except  on  an  improving  bond  market ;  for 
those  responsible  for  the  issuance  of  securi- 
ties realize  that  too  rapid  emissions  only  glut 
the  investment  market ;  further,  they  under- 
stand, in  that  event,  that  they  not  only  spoil 
the  market  for  their  securities,  but  cause  a 
general  lowering  of  all  investment  values. 
This  makes  future  financing  more  difficult. 

We  can  measure  the  amount  of  necessary 
financing  by  the  rise  in  bond  prices  of  the 
last  six  months.  So  precipitous  a  rise  could 
have  absorbed  many  more  securities  than  have 
been  issued.  The  result  of  a  larger  output 
would  have  been  to  keep  securities  on  a  lower 
level.  They  can  not  rise  in  the  manner  wit- 
nessed unless  secitrities  are  scarce. 

Our    belief,    therefore,    that    we    shall    see 


higher  bond  prices  during  the  next  year  is 
founded  on  the  following  conclusions: 

First,  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar  will    increase. 

Second,  that  huge  amounts  of  Liberty  Bonds 
have  been  absorbed  and  are  not  overhanging 
the  market  as  a  form  of  undigested  invest- 
ment  securities. 

Third,  that  business  will  not  become  so 
active  as  to  tap  investment  sources. 

Fourth,  securities  will  not  be  issued  in  such 
amounts  as  to  depress  the  investment  mar- 
ket, but  will  be  fed  out  on  a  market  of  rising 
prices. 

Fifth,  that  the  reaction  from  the  turbulent 
times  of  the  past  seven  years  is  to  security 
rather  than  uncertainty;  to  investment  rather 
than  to  speculation. 


After  having  enjoyed  a  healthy  reaction,  as 
a  result  of  profit-taking  by  speculators  who 
bought  during  the  recent  advance,  the  bond 
market  again  shows  signs  of  resuming  its  up- 
ward trend.  If,  as  we  expect,  lower  money 
rates  appear  during  the  next  three  months, 
bond  prices  can  hardly  be  expected  to  remain 
at  present  levels.  Good  issues,  of  a  seasoned 
character,  can  still  be  purchased  at  prices 
which  seem  ridiculously  cheap  in  comparison 
with  those  before  the  war. 

Inasmuch  as  normal  conditions  are  rapidly 
returning,  we  can  not  help  but  feel  decidedly 
optimistic  concerning  the  future  of  the  bond 
market.  Prices  will  undoubtedly  be  marked 
up  less  rapidly  in  coming  months  than  since 
last  July.  Nevertheless  we  expect  a  steadily 
advancing  bond  market  at  least  until  mid- 
summer, and  believe  it  unwise  to  delay  pur- 
chases in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  more 
favorable  prices  in  the  early  future. — McDon- 
nell &■  Co.  

Hunter,  Dulin  &  Co.  are  offering  a  new 
issue  of  $150,000  Thornton  Orchard  Farms 
first  mortgage  7J^  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  due 
serially  January  1,  1926  to  1934,  inclusive. 
The  issue  is  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  or 
deed  of  -trust  on  996  acres  of  improved  farm 
lands  appraised  at  $318,000,  which  is  over 
twice  the  amount  of  the  loan.  The  property 
lies  in  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  counties, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mokelumne  River, 
about  thirty  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Stock- 
ton. Ample  transportation  facilities  are  af- 
forded by  the  state  highway,  which  abuts  on 
the  north,  the  river  on  the  south,  and  the 
Western  Pacific  Railroad  on  the  west.  Abun- 
dant water  is  derived  from  the  Mokelumne 
River,  in  which  this  property  enjoj's  riparian 
rights.  Complete  irrigation  facilities  owned 
by  the  company  are  operated  at  low  cost. 
The  management  is  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Sloan,  who  is  also  in  charge  of 
the  Canal  Ranch  of  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby. 
The  bonds  are  tax  exempt  in  California  and 
are  offered  subject  to  certification  as  legal 
investment  for  California  savings  banks.  The 
offering  price  is  100  and  interest,  to  yield 
7.50  per  cent.  

The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  are 
offering  an  issue  of  Government  of  Queens- 
land sterling  4H  per  cent,  bonds  in  denomi- 
nations of  £500  and  £100,  dated  April  1, 
1915,  and  due  April   1,    1925. 

The  State  of  Queensland  comprises  the 
whole  northwestern  portion  of  the  Australian 
continent.  The  area  is  670,500  square  miles 
and  the  population  in  1921,  exclusive  of  abo- 
rigines, was  750,634.  Brisbane,  the  capital, 
has  a  population  of  189,575.  The  government 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  an  executive 
council  of  ministers,  and  a  parliament  of  two 
houses.  The  total  value  of  all  crops  in  1919 
was  over  $30,000,000,  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  maize,  sugar,  cane,  bananas,  pineapples, 
molasses,  spirits,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  oranges. 
Forestry  and  grazing  are  important  occupa- 
tions. The  wool  production  in  this  country 
is  greater  than  that  from  any  equal-sized  sec- 
tion in  the  world.  Minerals  mined  in  this 
country  in  1918  were  valued  at  $16,000,000. 
The  chief  exports  from  this  country  are  gold, 
silver,  copper,  tin,  coal,  wool,  meat,  tallow, 
hides  and  skins,  sugar,  pineapples,  wheat,  and 
molasses.  There  are  5469  miles  of  govern- 
ment-owned railroad  in  Queensland.  In  1919- 
20  the  surplus  of  government  revenues  over 
government  expenditures  (which  includes  in- 
terest on  all  outstanding  fixed  debts,  external 
and  internal)  was  $125,000. 


Mr.  Brace  Carter,  well  known  in  Southern 
California  banking  and  investment  circles,  has 
recently  arrived  in  San  Francisco  as  resident 
partner  of  the  firm  of  M.  H.  Lewis  &  Co., 
formerly  known  under  the  firm  name  of 
Frank  &  Lewis,  investment  bankers,  with 
offices  in  the  American  National  Bank  Build- 
ing. Mr.  Carter,  who  is  now  head  of  the  San 
Francisco  office,  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Los  Angeles  office  for  the  past  four  years. 


Hunter,  Dulin  &  Co.  announce  that  $350,000 
Mid-State  Horticultural  Company  first  mort- 
gage serial  7^4  per  cent,  gold  bonds  recently 
offered  by  themselves  have  been  certified  as  a 
legal  investment  for  savings  banks  in  this 
state.  , 

Cities  Service  Company,  despite  the  un- 
favorable conditions  which  all  corporations  ex- 
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perienced  in  1921,  continued  to  show  during 
the  year  a  steadily  expanaing  list  of  stocK- 
holders.  Stockholders  of  record  of  Cities 
Service  Company  on  May  15,  1921,  totaled 
57,491.  On  August  15,  1921,  this  had  in- 
creased to  60,426  stockholders  of  record  and 
on  December  15,  1921,  there  were  82,322 
holders  of  record  of  stock  of  Cities  Service 
Company.  

M.  H.  Lewis  &  Co.  have  added  several  new 
employees  to  their  office  force,  as  follows : 
J.  L.  Valentine,  who  was  formerly  with  Cyrus 
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Peirce  &  Co. ;  R.  H.  Steward,  formerly  as- 
sistant manager  for  the  Paraffine  Paint  Com- 
pany in  the  Northwest;  Harold  Koster,  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  two  years'  business 
trip  in  the  Orient,  and  J.  C.  Patrick.  Ray 
Lovejoy,  who  was  formerly  assistant  cashier 
in  the  Los  Angeles  ofiice  of  the  firm,  is  now 
the  cashier  in  the  San  Francisco  office. 


The  first  point  of  courtesy  must  always  be 
truth,  as  really  all  the  forms  of  good-breeding 
point  that  way. — Emerson. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


When  he  talked  here  a  week  or  so  ago  on 
the  "writing  game"  Will  Irwin  spoke  of  the  pro- 
fessional writer's  routine,  which  usually  takes 
the  form  of  three  hours'  writing  in  the  morn- 
ing. Mr.  Irwin  further  expressed  the  idea 
that  if  a  writer  missed  his  matutinal  three 
hours  of  scribbling  or  typing  his  universe  was 
off  color  until  the  following  morning  restored 
the  author's  equilibrium.  That  is  one  way  of 
being  temperamental,  but  I  venture  to  say  it 
is  the  most  unusual  way  and  that  most  writers 
write  when  either  the  exigency  of  pot-boiling 
or  of  artistic  expression  becomes  too  urgent 
to  be  deferred.  Then  the  writer  writes.  I 
was  reminded  of  all  this  with  reference  to  the 
production  of  books  of  travel.  The  pure 
book  of  travels  can  not  be  written  on  the 
spot,  for  if  it  is  it  becomes  little  more  than 
a  traveling  diary.  It  is  true  that  that  is  all 
many  travel  books  are — jotted  superficial  im- 
pressions. But  the  book  of  travels  has  a  form 
of  its  own  and  that  is  not  secured  by  diurnal 
entries.  Daily  notes  have  no  perspective. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  hero  of  Poe's  story 
who,  gazing  out  the  window,  saw  an  enor- 
mous paleolithic  monster  advancing  across  the 
lawn  toward  him.  He  stood  fascinated,  hor- 
rified for  a  moment  that  seemed  an  age,  and 
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then  discovered  that  his  monster  was  a  fly 
crawling  on  the  screen  a  few  inches  from  his 
nose.  No,  the  writer  of  a  travel  book,  be  it 
formal  or  informal,  must  first  gather  his  im- 
pressions— we  will  give  him  leave  to  keep  a 
di-ary — and  then  at  a  safe  distance  must  mold 
them  into  the  form  of  a  book.  And  if  I  were 
writing  such  a  book  I  would  not  write  three 
hours  a  morning,  but  fifteen  hours  a  day,  to 
mold  the  white  metal  of  my  impressions 
while  they  were  malleable.  So  much  for  the 
bone  of  contention  of  a  tabloid  worKing  day 
for  writers.  

Of  course,  there  are  travels  and  travels. 
The  ideal  book  of  travels  is  not  written  by  a 
traveler  at  all,  but  by  a  native.  Naturally,  it 
is  so  much  the  better  if  he  has  traveled  else- 
where, but  he  should  write  his  book  about  his 
native  heath.  Tagore  has  expresed  his  opinion 
somewhere  about  foreigners  who  have  the  au- 
dacity' to  interpret  India.  In  the  Indian  poet's 
estimation,  even  so  eminent  a  writer  as  Kip- 
ling has  failed  in  his  interpretations  of  India. 
Tagore  simply  says  that  Kipling  does  not  un- 
derstand India  and  therefore  can  not  explain 
it.  The  same  thing  is  true  to  a  less  degree 
of  every  countrj' — even  our  own  perspicuous 
America.  Unlike  the  Indian,  we  constantly 
explain  ourselves  to  the  traveler.  We  fairly 
jump  at  the  opportunity  of  self-exploitation. 
But  we  have  never  ^-et  been  satisfied  with  a 
foreigner's  report  of  us.  From  Dickens  to 
Suzanne  Lenglen  we  have  repudiated  foreign 
interpretation.  So  we  should  take  with  a 
grain  of  salt  the  traveler's  representation  of 
any  country-  It  is  not  only  not  as  the  na- 
tive sees  it.  it  is  probably  not  as  we  ourselves 
would  see  it.  The  ideal  professional  writing 
traveler  should  be  trained,  even  as  a  diplomat 
is  trained,  to  understand  the  psychology  of 
alien  races,  and  he  should  be.  moreover,  an 
historian,  an  archjeologist,  a  physical  geogra- 
pher, and  if  possible  an  artist.  The  last  re- 
quirement is  not  of  primary  importance.  It  is 
only  important  if  he  proposes  to  have  his 
book  illustrated.  In  a  more  general  sense  it 
would  be  admirable  to  select  an  artist  when 
beginning  the  process  of  making  a  traveler, 
because  artists  have  the  observation  and  sensi- 
tiveness that  is  the  foundation  of  all  success- 
ful travelers.  Moreover,  they  make  excellent 
archaeologists.  

Without  paying  much  attention  to  the  sort 
of  arbitrary  rules  I  have  been  laying  down,  a 
great  many  people  have  recently  produced 
books  of  travel.  These  have  varied  from  the 
guide-book  sort  of  thing  to  the  serious  study 
of  the  native  genius.  They  have  ranged  again 
from  the  romantic  diary  to  the  archasological 
and  historical  thesis.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  separate  geography  from  histon,*.  And  it 
is  in  the  judicious  combination  of  the  two 
that  the  charm  of  well-written  travel  lies.  But 
all  of  the  foreign  research  that  has  been  pub- 
lished has  not  been  well  written.  Personally. 
I  eschew  the  book  loosely  constructed  on  the 
diary  of  an  amateur  traveler,  and  have  a  dis- 
tinct penchant  for  the  book  of  a  trained  his- 
torical obsener.  The  ideal  illustration  of 
this  kind  of  literature  is  perhaps  "French 
Civilization,"  by  Albert  Guerard,  but  nothing 
so  happy  as  that  has  been  published  since. 
One  of  the  best  of  interpretative  travel  books 
of  the  past  few  months  is  "A  Picture  of 
Modern  Spain."  by  A.  J.  B.  Trend  (Houghton 
Mifflin;  $4.50).  A  "book  that  is  halfway  be- 
tween travel  and  essay,  and  that  is  reminis- 
cent of  Pierre  Loti's  similar  combination, 
"On  Life's  Byways,*'  is  "The  Street  of  Faces," 
by  Charles  Vince  (Dutton  ;  $5).  "A  Loiterer 
iu  Paris,"  by  Helen  W.  Henderson  (Doran ; 
S5),  is  the  guide  book  par  excellence  so  far 
as  substance  and  illustrations  are  concerned, 
but  its  size  and  weight  would  be  an  obstacle 
to  packing  it  about  Paris  with  one.  For  the 
armchair  traveler,  however,  it  is  ideal.  Me- 
chanically constructed  for  the  traveler's  pocket 
and  eminently  suited  to  his  other  needs  is  "A 
Fortnight  iu  Xaples,"  by  Andre  Maurel  and 
translated  by  Helen  Gerard  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons). 

The  most  distinctive  of  these  is  "A  Picture 
of  Modern  Spain."  though  either  M.  Maurel's 
book  or  Mr.  Vince's  is  more  "literary,"  and 
Miss  Henderson's  is  equally  historic.  But  "A 
Picture  of  Modern  Spain"  is  not  concerned 
with  being  literary  and  Mr.  Trend  is  fully  as 
historical  as  his  thesis  requires — a  present- 
ment of  modern  Spain.  Moreover,  he  is  full 
of  Spanish  history  and  the  history  of  its 
literature,  philosophy,  and  art.  One  finds 
oneself  enthusiastically  resolving  to  brush  up 
his  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  language  in 
order  to  tap  this  rich  reservoir — much  the 
greater  part  of  which  has  never  been  trans- 
lated— only  to  learn,  alas,  that  there  are  three 
distinct  languages  in  Spain  proper — Basque, 
Catalan,  and  Castilian — "each  of  which  has  a 
number  of  recognized  dialects,"  our  author 
encouragingly  informs  us.  And  much  of  the 
most  picturesque  literature  is  in  Catalan,  a 
language  "which  not  even  God  can  under- 
stand," as  they  say  in  other  parts  of  Spain. 
Our  new-born  ambition  to  study  Spanish 
having  died  a  premature  death,  we  lose  our- 
selves comfortably  in   "A  Picture   of  Modern 


Spain"  unhampered  by  any  resolution,  but 
gradually  possessed  of  a  great  desire — the  de- 
sire to  see  this  extraordinary  country  our- 
selves. For  Spain  is  unique  in  the  world  to- 
day. Of  all  civilized  countries  the  least 
touched  by  the  war,  she  has  preserved  her  old 
culture  intact  and  in  the  past  few  years  has 
caught  up  with  the  times  as  we  rather  ironic- 
ally express  the  idea  of  keeping  abreast  with 
the  Allied  nations.  One  learns  with  some 
degree  of  chagrin  that  the  young  Spanish  in- 
tellectual— man  or  woman,  by  the  way — rather 
looks  down  on  the  antiquated  methods  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  Women's  colleges  con- 
nected with  the  universities  are  a  thriving  in-, 
stitution  in  Spain,  where,  in  fact,  most  middle- 
class  women  accept  the  higher  education  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Mr.  Trend  also  deals  with 
the  Spanish  political  situation,  a  theme  that 
runs  persistently  through  his  book  and  which 
evidently  plays  a  very  prominent  part  in  Span- 
ish life  and  letters.  The  radicals  in  Spain, 
one  gathers,  are  pro-German.  And  Spain  as 
a  whole  seems  to  have  lost  its  political  sym- 
pathies with  the  Allies.  It  is  too  lengthy  a 
subject  to  treat  adequately  here.  The  curious 
are  referred  to  the  book,  which  will  enrich 
almost  any  one's  fund  of  information.  Mr. 
Trend  has  made  a  long,  thorough  study  of 
his  subject  from  a  sympathetic  approach.  His 
book  does  the  unusual  thing  in  living  up  to  its 
title.  One  is  sure  that  it  is  a  picture  of  mod- 
ern Spain.  

The  other  three  books  are  each  interesting 
in  their  own  field.  It  is  noteworthy,  I  think, 
that  all  the  prominent  publishers  are  putting 
out  books  of  travel.  One  traces  everything 
nowadays  to  the  war  and  makes  it  relate 
whether  it  will  or  no.  But  it  seems  reason- 
able to  align  the  new  thirst  for  knowledge  of 
other  countries  with  our  recent  cataclysm.  A 
theory  comfortably  held  by  many  scholars  in 
the  days  of  peace  w'as  that  war  was  conducive 
to  civilization.  One  would  hesitate  long  and 
weightily  before  uttering  that  sentiment  on 
one's  own,  today.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
war  is  an  educative  force.  The  question  to 
be  left  with  moral  arbitrators  is  whether  the 
education  is  worth  the  price,  or  possibly 
whether  it  could  not  be  gotten  less  expen- 
sively. A  writer  to  the  X^ew  York  Tinws 
comments  on  the  fact  that  the  public  is  dis- 
covering books — even  the  classics  and  solid 
informative  literature.  The  sad  fact  is  that 
it  practically  takes  a  war  to  stir  lazy  hu- 
manity into  so  unnatural  and  strenuous  an  act 
as  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  However,  the 
publishers'  lists  are  an  indication  of  public  de- 
mand. Novels  and  frothy  stuff  generally  are 
in  the  minority.  People  are  interested  in 
biography  because  it  is  related  to  progress, 
travel  because  it  is  concerned  with  govern- 
ment and  politics,  and  economics,  which  they 
have  finally  awakened  to  discover  is  the 
groundwork  of  what  we  fondly  call  civiliza- 
tion. R.    G. 
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Notes  of  Books  and  Authon. 
Edward  P.  von  Gogh  announces  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Arrow  Book  Company,  with 
offices  at  347  Fifth  Avenue.  This  company, 
as  publishers  and  booksellers,  will  specialize 
in  the  architectural  and  technical  works  of 
all  publishers  and  also  sell  books  of  literary 
excellence. 

The  first  history  of  the  Jesuits  in  English 
written  by  one  of  themselves  has  just  been 
issued  under  the  title,  "The  Jesuits,  1534- 
1921." 

H.  L.  Bateman,  who  has  become  famous 
through  his  drawings  for  Punch,  the  By- 
stander, the  Tatler,  &c.,  may  now  be  seen  in 
America.  His  drawings  have  been  issued  in 
book  form  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  in  a  large, 
attractive  format,  w-ith  an  introduction  by  G. 
K.  Chesterton. 

Captain  Donald  B.  Macmillan,  arctic  ex- 
plorer and  author  of  "Four  Years  in  the 
White  North,"  writes  that  his  expedition  has 
reached  the  west  coast  of  Baffin  s  Land,  a 
mysterious  region  hitherto  unvisited  by  white 
men.  It  is  said  that  an  unknown  race  of 
people  inhabit  the  interior  of  this  country. 

When  Rudyard  Kipling  was  made  a  Doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne  recently  he  gave  an  address 
at  the  University  of  Paris  before  President 
Millerand  and  an  audience  of  3000,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  belief  that  the  worlc'  will 
continue  upside  down  for  at  least  another 
lour   years.      He    said:      "We    hope   much    of 


Washington.  I  see  world  peace,  not  far  away 
on  the  horizon,  but  quite  close  up.  It  takes 
seven  years  for  a  wounded  organism  to  be  re- 
established, and  it  will  take  a  like  period  for 
the  world  to  regain  its  equilibrium." 

The  report  comes  from  England  that  the 
best  seller  in  the  non-fiction  class  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  is  "From  Private  to  Field  Mar- 
shal," by  General  Sir  William  Robertson,  re- 
cently reviewed  in  these  columns.  The  Amer- 
ican edition  of  this  book  was  brought  out 
shortly  before  Christmas  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  In  this  autobiography  Gen- 
eral Robertson  tells  the  thrilling  story  of  his 
rise  from  enlisted  man  to  chief  of  the  im- 
perial staff  in  the  late  war. 

Mark  Twain's  publishers.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
describe  the  manner  in  which  they  discovered 
the  origin  of  the  name  "Tom  Sawyer."  In 
1903  they  brought  out  a  group  of  volumes 
which  they  called  "Mark  Twain's  Best  Books," 
and  which  were  sold  all  over  the  country. 
One  day,  not  long  after,  a  Californian  rushed 
Into  Harper's,  very  much  excited  because 
"Tom  Sawyer"  had  not  been  included  in  the 
set.  It  developed  that  his  name  was  Tom 
Sawyer,  and  tnat  in  Mark  Twain's  early  days 
as  a  newspaper  reporter  the  Sawyer  cafe  on 
the  Barbary  Coast  was  a  great  rendezvous 
for  young  fellows.  According  to  Mr.  Saw- 
yer, Mark  Twain  seldom  had  money  with 
which  to  pay  for  his  meals,  and  his  score  of 
debts  was  marked  upon  a  blackboard.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  debts  were  never 
erased,  young  Twain  was  always  welcome  be- 
cause of  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  jokes  and 
stories.  Later  he  named  his  famous  charac- 
ter after  the  proprietor. 

Francis  Hackett  has  written  a  preface  for 
the  new  Macmillan  edition  of  Hans  Ander- 
sen's "Fairy  Tales,"  in  which  he  says:  "An- 
dersen took  reality  as  it  is,  which  children 
nearly  all  respect,  and  peopled  it  with  his  own 
daring  yet  reasonable  creations,  which  chil- 
dren generally  admire.  Children  worship 
heroes  and  heroism  because  they  feel  the  need 
of  heroism  and  want  to  be  heroes  themselves. 
It  is  because  Hans  Christian  really  lives  like 
a  child  in  the  freshness  of  his  senses  and  the 
quickness  of  his  hope  and  fears  that  he  has 
been  able,  in  these  imperishable  tales,  to  win 
the  allegiance  of  the  most  realistic  of  all 
audiences."  Signe  Toksvig  edits  the  "Tales"  ; 
she  is  a  Dane  herself  and  knows  the  scenes 
of  the  stories  and  the  spirit  and  atmosphere 
in  which  Anderson  wrote.  Eric  Pape  has  il- 
lustrated the  book  beautifully  and  has  incor- 
porated many  sketches  and  cutouts  made  by 
.A.ndersen   himself. 


Defect  in  manners  is  usually  the  defect  of 
fine  perceptions. — Emerson. 
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BRIEFER  REVIEWS. 

Marjorie  Barstow  Greenbie,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  the  wife  of  Sydney  Greenbie,  author 
of  "The  Pacific  Triangle,"  has  just  published 
through  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  a  fascinating 
travel  book,  "In  the  Eyes  of  the  East,"  which 
is  out  of  the  ordinary,  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  real  romance  running  throughout  the 
story.  Mrs.  Greenbie  is  one  of  the  few  women 
to  receive  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  from 
Yale  University.  She  lectured  on  English  at 
Vassar  College  for  two  years,  and  during  the 
war  made  a  complete  circuit  of  the  globe  and 
incidentally  met  the  man  who  afterward  be- 
came her  husband.  "In  the  Eyes  of  the 
East"  is  the  story  of  her  trip.  Mrs.  Greenbie 
voyaged  across  the  Pacific  into  Japan,  China, 
India,  and,  accompany  by  an  adventurous 
spirit  that  sheered  away  from  no  lurking 
danger,  had  experiences  that  come  to  few 
globe  trotters,  whether  men  or  women.  The 
insights  that  she  gives  into  the  life  of  the 
Chinese.  Japanese,  and  Indians  are  genuine 
contributions  to  a  much-needed  understanding 
of  the  Eastern  races.  Yet  with  it  all  there 
is  a  love  story,  and  the  book  throughout  is 
permeated  with  the  romantic.  Few  books  of 
travel  since  "The  Lady  of  the  Decoration" 
has  equaled  this  book  in  appeal. 

.  The  twelfth  volume  in  the  Chekhov  Series, 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  ($2),  is 
"The  Schoolmaster  and  Other  Stories,"  trans- 
lated by  Constance  Garnett.  Some  of  the  au- 
thor's most  characteristic  work  is  in  this 
volume,  which  includes,  besides  the  title  story, 
"A  Tripping  Tongue,"  "Oh!  The  Public," 
"Boots,"  "Betrothed,"  and  "From  the  Diary 
of  a  Violent-Tempered  Man."  Bald  tragedy, 
sardonic  humor,  and  penetrating  satire  mark 
these  stories,  which  are  all  distinguished  by 
Chekhov's  remarkable  gift  of  condensation 
and  the  power  of  his  simplicity. 

A  book  that  should  go  far  toward  cement- 
ing British  and  American  friendship  is  "The 
Hope  of  the  Future,"  by  Edward  E.  Eagle 
(CornhiU  Publishing  Company;  $2).  Mr. 
Eagle  has  completed  a  tour  of  the  British 
Empire  in  the  interests  of  unifying  his  own 
impressions  by  first-hand  observation  and  of 
dispelling  the  false  impressions  that  many 
people  retain  of  every  country  that  they  are 
not  personally  acquainted  with.  "The  Hope 
of  the  Future,"  according  to  Mr.  Eagle,  and 
we  heartily  agree  with  him,  lies  in  a  friendly 
relation  and  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Empire.  An 
interesting  feature  of  "The  Hope  of  the  Fu- 
ture" is  the  contribution  by  President  Hard- 
ing, Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Meighan,  Mr. 
William  Hughes,  Mr.  Marsey,  and  Sir  James 
Craig  of  forewords  in  which  they  echo  the 
author's  hope  of  the  future  accord  of  the 
two  English-speaking  nations. 

A  new  volume,  the  thirteenth,  in  the  Little 
Schoolmate  Series,  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  has  just  appeared.  It  takes  its  title, 
"Round  Robin,"  from  the  name  of  a  summer 
camp  in  Maine,  near  Bar  Harbor,  where  the 
story  is  scened,  and  its  author  is  Abbie  Far- 
well  Brown.  All  the  previous  volumes  of  this 
series,  whose  general  editor  is  Florence  Con- 
verse of  the  staff  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
have  dealt  with  the  childhood  in  foreign 
countries  of  the  girls  and  boys  whose  parents 
are  among  tlie  immigrants  to  the  United 
States^ittle  French,  R,ussian,  Spanish,  Irish, 
Scotch,  Greek,  German,  Belgian,  Italian,  Jap- 
anese, Mexican,  Armenian  children  they  are, 
and  each  of  the  stories  aims  to  show  Ameri- 
can children  and  the  children  of  these  immi- 
grants what  was  the  background  in  their 
homeland  of  the  boys  and  girls  from  the 
country  with  which  it  deals.  The  aim  of  the 
series  is  to  aid  in  the  melting-pot  process  by 
widening  the  knowledge  and  nourishing  the 
understanding  and  the  sympathy  of  the  chil- 
dren who  read  the  tales.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated by  Margaret  Ely  Webb. 

A  very  attractive  book  for  youngsters  is 
"A  Treasury  of  Plays  for  Children,"  edited  by 
Montrose  J.  Moses  -and  illustrated  by  Tony 
Sarg  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $3).  This  col- 
lection deserves  high  praise.  One  of  Mr. 
Moses'  specialties  is  the  subject  of  children's 
literature,  although  he  is  better  known  as  the 
editor  of  "Representative  British  Dramas," 
The  anthology  includes  one  of  Tony  Sarg's 
famous  puppet  plays,  four  fairy  plays  hitherto 
unpublished  in  this  country,  and  such  classic 
favorites  as  a  dramatization  of  "Alice  in 
Wonderland"  and  "Master  Skylark"  and  the 
nursery  favorite,  "Punch   and  Judy." 

Students  of  Shakespeare  will  be  interested 
in  a  little  book  just  published  by  E.  P.  Dut- 
ttoji  &  Co.,  "Chaucer,  the  Rival  Poet  in 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets,"  hy  Hubert  Ord,  an 
English'  investigator  of  Shakespeare's  work, 
life,  and  times.  Recognizing  the  great  num- 
ber and  variety -of  pro'blems  -found  in  Shake- 
speare's'"bonnets,"  he  has  confined  himself  to 
a  study  of  only  two  of  them,  the  drift  or  un- 
derlying idea  of  many  of  the  poems  and  the 
identity  of  the  "Rival  Poet"  referred  to  in 
theiti.  _  He  has  evolved  a  very  interesting 
theory  roncer«.ijiir  these  questions  and  in  this 
sets  forth  the  evidence  to 
n  tbe-ilKivaL-Eoet"  sonnets 


where  Shakespeare  speaks  of  a  man  who  has 
inspired  him  he  is  referring  to  Chaucer,  and, 
second,  that  the  underlying  ideas  of  many  of 
the     sonnets     were     influencea    by     Chaucer's 

Roman  de  la  Rose."  He  t-inks  that  the  al- 
lusions in  many  of  the  sonnets  are  of  a  liter- 
ary rather  than  of  an  erotic  character  and 
that    it    is    improbable    that    Shakespeare    was 

iving  in  the  sonnets  a  connected  revelation 
of  his  own  love  affairs. 


Literary  Notes. 
Walter  B.  Pitkin's  "Must  We  Fight  Japan?" 
has   been   translated   into   Japanese   by   Lieu- 
tenant-General     K.    Sato,     and    has    attracted 
wide  attention  in  that  country. 

When  Stefansson  first  went  to  England  in 
1904,  his  only  literary  pilgrimage  was  to  Baker 
Street,  where  Sherlock  Holmes  used  to  live. 
His  enthusiasm  for  Sherlock  Holmes  and  de- 
tectives in  general  later  brought  him  in  con- 
tact with  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  and  Wil- 
liam Burns. 

Sadakichi  Hartmann  in  his  "A  Note  On  the 
Portraits  of  Walt  Whitman"  regrets  that  the 
world  has  not  yet  been  given  a  reliable  artistic 
portrait  of  the  gray  poet,  and  concludes  by 
saying:  "Perhaps  his  best  portrait  will  be 
writen  in  words.  Just  a  souvenir  for  the 
mind  as  John  Burroughs  made :  'Whitman 
as  always  gray,  even  in  his  early  Washing- 
ton days,  gray  suit,  gray  hat,  gray  beard — al- 
ways made  the  impression  of  a  gray,  in  gray 
tonality,   composition.'  " 

George  Henry  Payne,  author  of  "The  His- 
tory of  Journalism  in  the  United  States" 
(Appleton),  has  just  been  notified  that  he  has 
had  knighthood  conferred  upon  him  in  the 
order  of  Danilo  I  by  Queen  Milena  of  Monte- 
negro for  distinguished  services  in  behalf  of 
that  country.  The  order  was  communicated 
through  Commander  Luigi  Criscuola,  delegate 
in  the  United  States  International  Committee 
for  the  Independence  of  Montenegro. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  announce  that  they  have 
taken  over  the  entire  American  rights  and  in- 
terest in  the  publication  list  of  the  John  Lane 
Company,  including  all  stocks  now  in  this 
country,  all  American  copyrights,  and  a  work- 
ing alliance  with  the  house  of  John  Lane, 
Ltd.,  London.  This  is  the  most  important 
purchase  in  the  publishing  field  in  many  years 
and  includes  such  active  literary  property  as 
the  books  of  W.  J.  Locke,  Theodore  Dreiser, 
Anatole  France,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Walter 
Crane,  Kenneth  Grahame,  Lawrence  Hope, 
Stephen  Leacock,  Rupert  Brooke,  Francis 
Thompson,  Max  Beerbohm,  Ernest  Dowson, 
and  many  others. 

That  Japan  is  taking  an  interest  in  the  new 
theatre  movement  is  evident  from  the  request 
by  a  Japanese  that  he  be  allowed  to  translate 
"The  Theatre  of  Tomorrow."  "The  Theatre 
of  Tomorrow,"  by  Macgowan  (Boni  &  Live- 
right),  is  already  being  announced  as  a  text- 
book of  the  drama  in  many  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

Much  new  material  is  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  Vailima  edition  of  the  works  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  which  is  being  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons  in  cooperation  with 
five  British  publishers  of  Stevenson's  writings. 
All  the  new  material  available  in  England  has 
been  brought  to  America,  and  to  this  has  been 
added  a  vast  amount  of  manuscripts,  letters, 
drawings,  and  bibliographical  rarities  owned 
in  this  country.  The  new  material  will  in- 
clude more  than  one  hundred  recently  dis- 
covered poems,  as  well  as  about  one  hundred 
personal  letters  never  before  published. 
There  is  a  story  called  the  "The  Waif 
Woman,"  which  somehow  had.  been  over- 
looked by  Stevenson  himself.  Other  "finds" 
among  the  author's  manuscripts  include  "The 
Owl"  (a  fragment),  "The  History  of  Henry 
Shovel"  in  fifteen  chapters,  "When  the  Devil 
Was  Well,"  and  a  number  of  fragments. 
There  are  the  first  pages  of  a  projected  diary 
of  Wellington,  a  preface  to  the  "Master  of 
Ballantrae,"  and  a  delightful  mimic  "war 
correspondence,"  which  has  a  special  intrq- 
duction  by  Lloyd  Osbourne,  Stevenson's  step- 
son. 

"Terribly  Intimate  Portraits,"  one  of  the 
most  interesting  books  on  the  spring  list  of 
Boni  &  Liveright,  was  written  by  a  young 
Englishman  named  Noel  Coward.  Mr.  Cow- 
ard is  just  twenty-one,  and  is  the  youngest 
Englishman  ever  to  have  had  a  play  produced. 
His  first  play  was  presented  in  1920,  and  had 
a  successful  season  in  London.  While  Mr. 
Coward  was  in  this  country  he  sold  a  play 
here,  wrote  a  couple  of  articles  for  Vanity 
Fair,  and  had  a  short  story  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan. "Terribly  Intimate  Portraits"  is  his  first 
book.  * 

Louis  Hemon,  the  author  of  "Maria  Chap- 
delaine,"  the  first  really  fine  piece  of  prose 
to  come  out  of  French  Canada,  was  hot  a 
French-Canadian.  He  was  a  Breton  who  had 
gone  off  to  Canada  and  had  written  his  book 
out  of  his  first-hand  experiences  on  the 
farms.  His  sister  describes  him  as  a  silent 
man  who  "fled  from  the  world  and  loved 
solitude  and  meditation."  After  he  had  dis- 
patched the  manuscript  of  "Maria  Chapde- 
iaine"    to    France,    the    author    started    off   to 


tramp  across  country  from  St.  John's  Lake, 
where  the  book  was  written.  His  plan  was  to 
follow  on  foot  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
At  a  curve  in  the  line  neither  he  nor  his  com- 
panion heard  the  approaching  train  and  both 
were  run  over  and  killed.  When  the  letter 
accepting  his  story  was  returned  to  Paris, 
marked  "dead,"  there  was  nobody  to  whom  it 
could  be  sent,  nor  any  known  source  from 
which  information  could  be  obtained  con- 
cerning the  mysterious  author.  So  the  story 
was  published  in  a  newspaper,  where  the 
father  of  Louis  Hemon  first  learned  of  its 
existence.  He  wrote  to  explain  the  relation- 
ship and  thus  the  facts  were  obtained  con- 
cerning this  supposedly  Canadian  French 
novelist.  A  white  marble  monument  has  been 
erected  on  the  spot  where  he  was  killed,  and 
in  1919  a  commemorative  stone  was  placed 
at  Peribonka.  near  St.  John's  Lake,  on  the 
farm  where  he  wrote  "Maria  Chapdelaine." 
The  Geographical  Society  of  Quebec  has  re- 
named two  lakes,  Lake  Hemon  and  Lake 
Chapdelaine,  in  honor  of  the  author  who  has 
given  French-Canadian  literature  its  first 
novel  to  transcend  the  limits  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  a  mere  by-path  of  modern  let- 
ters. 

Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  intimate  friend  and 
editor  of  R.  L.  S.,  has  devoted  a  chapter  of 
his  book  of  memoirs  to  Stevenson.  Because 
of  his  advanced  age  Sir  Sidney  has  found  it 
necessary  to  forego  the  writing  of  a  full 
biography,  as  he  long  had  planned  to  do,  and 
has  compressed  his  memoirs  into  a  single 
volume.  Few  men  of  the  last  fifty  years  have 
enjoyed  a  more  notable  circle  of  friends. 
"Memories  and  Notes  of  Persons  and  Places" 
is  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Dr.  Horace  Meyer  Kallen  is  the  man  whom 
William  James  chose  to  edit  his  unfinished 
book,  "Some  Problems  in  Philosophy."  Dr. 
Kallen  is  one  of  the  leading  teachers  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  United  States.  Educated  at 
Harvard,  at  Oxford  University,  and  La  Sor- 
bonne,  Dr.  Kallen  has  lectured  in  philosophy 
at  Harvard,  Clark  College,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  is  now  lecturing  at  the  New 
School  of  Social  Research  in  New  York. 

The  eight  illustrations  for  D.  H.  Law- 
rence's travel  book,  "Sea  and  Sardinia"  (Selt- 
zer), were  done  by  Jan  Juta.  Mr.  Juta  is 
the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Juta,  Judge  President 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  the  Slade  School  in  London.  His 
best  recommendation,  he  says,  is  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Lawrence,  who  was  attracted  to  his  work 
in  Italy,  selected  him  to  illustrate  his  book. 

The  Poetry  Society  of  America  announces 
that  the  prize  of  $500  offered  in  the  William 
Lindsey  Contest  for  poetic  drama  has  been 
awarded  to  Harry  Lee  for  his  four-act  play, 
"II  Poverello."  One  hundred  and  forty-five 
plays  were  submitted  in  the  contest.  The 
judges  were  George  P.  Baker,  George  Arliss, 
Jessie  E.  Rittenhouse,  Jane  Dransfield,  and 
Stuart  Walker. 


New  Books  Received. 
Simon  Called  Peter.     By  Robert  Keable.     New 
York:    E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co.;   $2. 
A  novel. 

Winnie  O'Wynne  and  the  Wolves.     Ey  Bert- 
ram Atkey.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
A  novel. 

Cttherea.     By  Joseph  Hergesheimer.     New  York: 
Alfred  A.   Knopf;   $2.50. 
A  novel. 

Little  Rays  of  Moonshine.  By  A.  P.  Herbert. 
New  York:  Alfred. A.   Knopf;   $2. 

Papers  by  A.  P.  H.  of  the  London  Punch. 

Scarhaven    Keep.       By    J.     S.    Fletcher.      New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $2. 
A  detective  story. 

The  Rider  of  Golden  Bar.     By  William  Patter- 
son Bar.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
A  Western  novel. 

The  Administration  of  Ireland,  1920.  By  "I. 
O."     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $10. 

An    impartial    account    of    the    administration    of 

Ireland  during  the  year  1920. 

The  Hidden  Places.     By  Bertrand  W.  Sinclair. 
Boston:    Little,    Brown    &   Co.;    $1.90. 
A  novel. 

Chaucer  and  the  Rival  Poet  in  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets.  By  Robert  Ord.  London:  J.  M.  Dent  & 
Sons,    Limited;    $1.25. 

A  new  theory. 

Selections  from  Robert  Browning.     Edited  by 
Ada  Ambler.     New  York;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
The  Kings'  Treasuries  of  Literature. 

A  Book  of  Story  Poems.  Selected  and  edited 
by  George  G.  Loane.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co. 

The  Kings'  Treasuries  of  Literature. 

The  Natural  History  of  Selborne.  By  Gilbert 
White.  Abridged  and  edited  by  Edward  Step. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Kings'  Treasuries  of  Literature. 

Parables  from  Nature.  First  Series.  By  Mrs. 
Catty.  Selected  and  edited  by  A.  E.  White.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Kings'  Treasuries  of  Literature. 

Readings  from  George  Borrow.  Selected  and 
edited  bv  S.  A.  Richards.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &  Co. 

The  Kings'  Treasuries  of  Literature. 

Some  Problems  of  Reconstruction.  By  Annie 
MacLean.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McCiurg  &  Co. 


Prepared  with  Glacier  Water  from  Shasta  Springs, 
Selected  Root  of  Jamaica  Ginger,  Choice  Fruit 
Extracts,  and  Pure  Cane  Sugar,  Scientifically 
Compounded. 

The  Standard  of  All  Drinks 

SHASTA    WATER    CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO      OAKUND      LOS  ANGELES     SACRAMENTO 


The  Friendly  Arctic.     By  Vilhjalmur  Stefans- 
son.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
The  story  of  five  years  in  Polar  regions. 
— -^♦^ 

Words  have  a  romance  all  their  own.  Mac- 
Adam  was  a  road  builder,  Guillotine  a  com- 
passionate physician,  Derrick  an  inventor. 
General  Silhouette  first  devised  the  cut-out 
which  in  the  hands  of  a  few  has  been  raised 
to  the  point  of  genuine  art.  Lord  Sandwich 
made  a  hasty  repast  at  the  gaming  table.  The 
spurious  jewelry  called  pinchbeck  is  made  of 
a  cheap  alloy  first  used  by  a  jeweler  of  that 
name.  Mrs.  Bloomer  set  the  feminine  world 
ago  in  her  day.  Mr.  Boycott  was  a  landlord 
in  Ireland  whose  tenantry  refused  to  pay  their 
rentals  until  certain  of  their  demands  were 
granted. 


It  has  been  an  historically  accepted  fact 
that  Christopher  Columbus  was  born  at  Genoa, 
Italy.  But  it  is  now  contended  by  a  member 
of  the  Portuguese  Academy  of  Science  that 
Columbus  was  a  native  of  Portugal.  The 
statement  of  Senhor  Ribeiro  comes  on  the 
heels  of  an  announcement  by  Right  Rev.  Mon- 
signor  Rey  Soto,  upon  his  arrival  in  New 
York  recently,  that  Columbus  was  a  Jew.  The 
prelate  said  that  this  was  proved  by  docu- 
ments discovered  at  the  home  of  ancestors  of 
Columbus  in  Spain. 


Library  Specialist. 
There  are  many  libraries  hereabout,  both 
public  and  private,  but  far  too  many  of  them 
lack  the  systematization  that  would  make 
them  serviceable  in  the  best  sense.  Mr.  El- 
bert Emrie  Lawrence,  a  library  specialist, 
whose  services  are  available,  has  the  experi- 
ence that  would  make  many  a  mere  jumble  of 
books  a  thing  of  real  value.  Mr.  Lawrence 
has  the  means  through  his  acquaintance  with 
the  world's  dealers,  of  securing  treasures  that 
are  unattainable  to  other  than  the  expert. 
He  has  been  especially  successful  with  pri- 
vate libraries. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


January  21,  1922. 


"IT  PAYS  TO  SMILE." 


The  play  at  the  Columbia,  dramatized  by 
Ethel  Watts  Mumford  from  Nina  Wilcox 
Putnam's  serial  of  ranch  life  in  California, 
which  ran  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  is 
an  amiable  conspiracy  against  gravity,  into 
which  May  Robson  enters  with  her  usual 
thorough-going  heartiness.  It  can  not  be  said 
that  May  Robson  has  blazed  out  any  new  his- 
trionic path  in  depicting  the  correctly  poly- 
syllabic Miss  Freedom  Talbot,  scion  of  an 
old  and  exclusive  if  povertj'-stricken  Boston 
family,  who  is  exacting  in  her  ideas  of  what 
is  socially  decorous  and  genteel. 
-  -May  Robson,  indeed,  does  not  need  to  blaze 
out  any  new  paths.  All  she  needs  to  do  to 
please  her  audience  is  to  dig  up  some  new 
play  in  which  she  figures  as  the  leading,  if 
middle-aged  character,  jolly,  hearty,  uncon- 
ventionally truthful,  and  steadily  amusing, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  sob  stuff  that  she 
knows  how  to  interpolate.  It  always  goes, 
for  that  same  pleasant  heartiness  in  her  fun 
enters  into  her  sentiment,  and  she  gives  the 
heart  muscles  some  refreshing  exercise. 
.  .  The  Freedom  Talbot  described  a  paragraph 
or  so  back  is  the  Freedom  Talbot  of  Miss 
Putnam's  serials,  but  having  passed  through  a 
.  Robsonian  transition,  she  now  becomes  ex- 
clusively May  Robson's  creation.  But  the 
original  story  offered  possibilities  which  the 
jolly  comedienne  was  quick  to  avail  herself 
of ;  suitability  of  age,  yet  prominence  in  the 
action  for  the  Boston  spinster,  a  melodra- 
matic tinge  to  the  story  which  made  it  lend 
itself  readily  to  being  dramatized,  and  a  Cali- 
fomian  freshness,  breeziness,  and  unconven- 
tionality  to  the  character  of  the  millionaire 
rancher  and  his  spoiled  but  warm-hearted 
daughter. 

One  can  imagine  how  May  Robson  jumped 
at  the  opportunitj',  and  how  well  Miss  Put- 
nam must  have  been  pleased  to  have  the 
dramatization  of  her  stor^'  fall  into  the  hands 
of  such  a  popular  player.  That  May  Robson's 
Freedom  Talbot  is  not  wholly  Nina  Wilcox 
Putnam's  doesn't  count  particularly,  for  she 
is,  partly ;  in  respect,  I  mean,  to  the  Cali- 
fornian  influences  moderating  Miss  Talbot's 
Boston  starchiness  and  to  the  wild  spirit  of 
courageous  adventurousness  that  warmed  her 
almost  elderly  veins  when  she  sensed  the 
melodramatic  happenings  that  were  trans- 
piring under  the   comfortable  surface. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  orchard  in  the 
original  story.  In  fact,  fruit  farmers  in  the 
country  around  Chico  and  Oroville — I  think 
it  was — were  quite  elated  over  the  advertise- 
ment being  given  to  the  orange-raising  indus- 
try in  northern  California,  which  was  already 
attracting  the  attention  of  Middle  West  in- 
tending investors ;  for  sections  in  Northern 
California  can  put  it  over  Southern  California 
on  account  of  their  immunity  from  destruc- 
tive frosts;  and  Nina  Wilcox  Putnam  rather 
hammered  that  and  other  points  in  in  her 
story,  which  must  have  greatly  endeared  her 
to  the  north  and  possibly  highly  exasperated 
the  south.  (Perhaps  she  has  an  orange  grove 
in  Northern  California ;  at  any  rate,  she 
knows  a  lot  about  orange  culture.) 

However,  all  this  doesn't  and  needn't  count 
in  the  play,  which  is  constructed  for  amuse- 
ment, pure  and  simple.  May  Robson  has  a 
regular  San  Francisco  following — some  of 
whom  sent  her  stacks  of  welcoming  flowers 
Monday  night — and  it  doesn't  make  her  ve- 
hicle any  the  less  acceptable  that  the  genial 
atmosphere  of  California  is  invoked  to  melt 
the  slightly  sluggish  currents  of  Miss  Free- 
dom Talbot's  blue  Eostonian  blood. 

Of  the  satisfactory  company  surrounding 
Miss    Robson,    Margaret    Borough    scored    as 
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„Peaches,"  the  alert  young  Californian  being  as 
brisk  as  a  lively  fox-terrier  in  her  depiction 
of  ■"I'eaches'  "  temper,  her  warm-heartedness, 
and  her  frank  unconventionality.  The  youth 
and  appearance  of  the  young  lady  are  also  in 
keeping,  for  she  is  briskly  un-Vere-de-Verish 
and  very  American. 

The  "dook,"  by  the  way,  ought  to  have 
modified  some  of  his  Americanness  of  appear- 
ance with  a  few  arttui  touches,  but  J  suppose 
he  was  trying  to  steer  clear  of  the  danger  of 
looking  like  a  handsome  "wop,'  as  old  Pegg 
called  him.  Russell  Hicks  gave  to  the  role 
youth,  good  looks,  a  tall,  athletic  figure,  and  a 
fine,  full,  deep  voice,  but  the  young  man  has 
a  bad  habit  of  swallowing  his  own  words ; 
which  doesn't  agree  with  the  mental  digestion 
of   his   listeners, 

Henry  Crosby  gave  a  particularly  good  rep- 
resentation of  "Pinto"  Pegg,  the  genial  old 
millionaire,  grown-up  urchin,  and  mingling  of 
artless  ruralite  and  practiced  New  York  hotel 
patron.  He  gave  him  a  genuine  note  in  the 
midst  of  comedy  that  made  no  pretense  of 
being  wholly  natural. 

Orrin  T.  Burke  was  rather  too  orotund  as 
the  unscrupulous  abstractor  of  Italy's  art 
treasures,  Don  Harrington  was  nicely  shiny- 
haired  and  youthful  as  the  chauffeur  whom 
genial  Pinto  and  the  coltish  young  "Peaches" 
unconcernedly  treated  as  a  member  of  the 
family,  and  Edith  Conrad  was  duly  heedful 
of  the  American  countess'  clothes  and  mod- 
ernness. 

Fun  and  jollity  in  May  Robson,  youth  and 
a  love  story.  Western  unconventionality,  a 
touch  of  melodrama,  open  and  avowed  pur- 
pose to  amuse,  and  only  to  amuse,  these  make 
up  the  elements  of  "It  Pays  to  Smile." 


"MILESTONES ' 


This  popular  Arnold  Bennett  play,  which 
won  favor  on  its  first  appearance  all  over  the 
country,  and  has  been  presented  with  first- 
class  support  during  two  different  seasons  in 
San  Francisco,  is  being  played  at  the  Mait- 
land  this  week,  and  still  stoutly  holds  its  own. 

The  subject  of  family  bonds  and  family 
ramifications  has  always  interested  Arnold 
Bennett,  and  "Milestones"  is  a  finely  dramatic 
expression  of  that  interest.  It  is  rather  a  re- 
markable play  in  the  simple  naturalness  with 
which  the  family  sequence  is  worked  out. 
The  opening,  with  the  members  of  the  Rhead 
and  Sibley  family,  composed  of  youth  and 
middle  age,  grouped  in  the  Victorian  drawing- 
room,  which  was  successfully  indicated,  the 
young  lovers  pairing  off,  and  the  reminiscent 
feelings  sure  to  be  evoked  by  the  old-time 
music  and  atmosphere,  were  all  as  flagrantly 
enj  oy able  as  an  old-fashioned  posy.  Then 
came  stern  realism  with  something  very  like 
a  family  row,  and  the  play  became  part  of 
the  panorama  of  life. 

And  so  it  continues  to  the  end ;  the 
budding,  blooming,  fruitifying,  and  fading  of 
splendid,  confident  youth  :  the  hardening  into 
dominant,  authoritative,  invincible,  worldly 
middle  age;  the  granite-like  inaccessibility  to 
other  ideas  and  vnWs  of  prosperous  old  age. 

It  is  rather  daunting  to  human  self-conceit, 
this  play ;  for  it  causes  us  to  realize  how- 
much  our  brain-cells  can  lose  their  flexibility 
as  old  age  advances.  The  point  is  made  so 
well  by  showing  John  Rhead  in  his  youth,  the 
brilliant  pioneer  in  the  idea  of  replacing 
wooden  ships  by  iron  ones,  and  John  Rhead 
in  his  middle  age  deriding  the  idea  of  re- 
placing ships  of  iron  with  vessels  of  steel. 

Arnold  Bennett  and  Edward  Knobloch,  his 
collaborator,  were  particularly  successful  in 
depicting  British  family  life  and  relationships 
in  the  upper  middle  class ;  the  class  with 
which  John  Galsworthy's  Forsyths  are  so 
thoroughly  identified.  And  they  did  not  fail 
to  indicate  the  change  in  young  girlhood  as 
the  periods  followed  each  other,  and  we  saw 
Rose,  the  young  Victorian,  droop  her  ej'es 
shamefacedly  and  shed  decorous  tears  over 
her  lover's  proposal,  while  the  Honorable 
Muriel  Pym  of  the  twentieth  century  bristled 
and  became  a  fighter,  when  the  family  yoke 
threatened  her  young  neck. 

Mr.  Maitland's  company  gave  an  adequate 
representation  of  the  diverse  roles,  Mr.  Mait- 
land  himself,  Miss  Penman,  and  Miss  Helene 
Marchand  being  particularly  successful  in  rep- 
resenting the  changing  age  phases  of  the  char- 
acters represented.  No  one  has  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  John  Fee.  except  that  Mr.  Al 
Cunningham,  formerly  a  most  useful  member 
of  the  Alcazar  company,  and  Mr.  William 
Guilbert  are  seconding  Mr.  Maitland  in  the 
important  male  roles,  and  doing  their  com- 
mendable best  to  help  out  during  the  interim. 

Miss  Dorothy  Wetmore,  on  account  of  a 
tendency  to  a  lachrymose  tone  in  her  speech, 
appeared  to  better  advantage  as  a  mother  than 
as  a  daughter,  and  Emily  Cailquist  as  Muriel 
and  Carrie  Lamont  as  Nancy  did  useful 
service  in  rounding  out  the  family  group. 


CO-OPERATION  OF  PLAYERS. 

Much  interest  was  felt  in  the  cooperative 
plan  adopted  by  the  Russian  Grand  Opera 
Company — who.  by  the  way,  are  giving  a  fare- 
well operatic  concert  at  the  Native  Sons  Hall 
Saturday   afternoon — which   makes    every 


'  member  of  the  company  a  shareholder.  A  hit 
made  means  a  bigger  share  for  the  hitter,  and 
a  sinking  fund  for  sickness  meets  with  the 
heartfelt  approbation  of  the  humbler  members. 

It  is  odd  and  interesting  that  this  group  of 
Russian  singers,  who  flourished  and  were 
prosperous  during  the  epoch  of  autocracy, 
should  have  formed  a  cooperative  business 
association  partaking,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
principles  animating  the  new  Russian  rulers 
from  whose  tyranny  they  fled. 

But  its  efficacy  has  yet  to  be  proved.  Many 
of  us  believed,  from  the  mistaken  statements 
made  in  the  press,  that  they  had  instituted 
their  cooperative  organization  prior  to  their 
four  or  five  years'  touring  in  Russia.  And  we 
Californians,  so  far  off  from  the  first-class 
players  that  greedy  New  York  absorbs,  asked 
ourselves  why,  during  these  hard  times,  a 
group  of  players  could  not  organize  similarly, 
tour  the  countrj-,  and  not  forget  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Well,  as  it  turns  out,  the  thing  was  done. 
A  New  York  company  organized  to  stage 
revivals  of  old  successes.  They  were  strong 
in  such  names  as  Wilton  Lackaye,  Harry 
Mestayer,  Charlotte  Walker,  Edmund  Lowe, 
and  Jeffreys  Lewis. 

They  chose  "Trilby"  for  a  starter,  William 
Brady,  who  owns  the  play,  giving  his  consent 
to  their  using  it.  Wilton  Lackaye,  of  course, 
was  regarded  as  a  good  drawing  card  in  his 
well-remembered  role  of  Svengali. 

They  opened  at  the  National  Theatre,  New 
York,  played  a  few  nights — three,  I  believe — 
and  then  fell  apart  with  a  loud  crash.  Rows, 
we  hear,  caused  the  disintegration;  disagree- 
ments about  the  disposition  of  roles- 

The  Russian  people,  it  seems,  did  not  try 
cooperation  in  the  Orient.  They  organized  in 
Seattle,  and  the  experiment  is  only  just  under 
way.  The  experience  of  the  "Trilby"  people 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  actors  can  not  act 
and  produce  simultaneously.  Somebody's  got 
to  run  them. 

Luckily  for  them,  the  Russians  have  an  ex- 
perienced leader  in  Impresario  Federoff,  who 
has  guided  their  destinies  through  their  four 
years  in  the  Orient.  Mr.  Federoff,  who  was, 
in  his  youth,  an  opera  singer,  has  figured  in 
the  storied  past  as  impresario  of  several  prom- 
inent Russian  opera  companies,  among  others 
of  the  Moscow  Opera  Company  and  of  the 
Imperial  Theatre  in  Petrograd.  Just  how 
much  this  means  we  don't  know,  but  these 
high-sounding  names  seem  to  indicate  an  im- 
portant work  in  the  past.  At  any  rate,  Mr. 
Federoff  has  been  connected  with  Russian  the- 
atres for  thirty-four  years,  and  if  the  coopera- 
tive scheme  doesn't  work,  I  doubt  not  that  he 
will  collect  the  pieces  that  fly  during  the  first 
row  and  fit  them  together  again.  For  the 
Russians  have  a  very  distinct  and  potentially 
profitable  asset  in  their  nationality  and  in 
their  repertoire,  and  we  in  San  Francisco, 
who  showed  our  keen  interest  by  the  record 
of  our  attendance  during  their  successful  sea- 
son here,  will  with  continued  interest  watch 
their  progress  from  here  to  the  more  densely 
settled  territories  which  should  bring  them 
equal  interest  and  larger  profits.  It  certainly 
looks  as  if,  should  they  continue  to  hold  to- 
gether, they  should  reap  a  large  harvest  of 
American  shekels. 


HAPPY  ENDINGS. 


Eugene  O'Neill,  now  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  American  plaj-^vrights,  has  writ- 
ten a  long  communication  to  the  press  in 
which  he  points  out  the  failure  of  the  New 
York  critics  to  understand  the  deeper  issues 
of  his  new  play.  "Anna  Christie."  The  com- 
munication is  interesting  in  that  it  gives  us 
a  glimpse  of  a  challenging  personality.  And 
it  is  further  interesting  because  it  is  inter- 
pretative of  the  play. 

Dramatists  do  not  generally  bother  about 
interpreting.  They  are  too  busy.  They  leave 
it  to  the  critics  and  the  audiences  to  dis- 
agree, and  generally,  when  their  feelings  are 
exacerbated,  make  no  sign. 

But  Eugene  O'Neill,  irritated  by  the  as- 
sumption of  the  critics  that  his  play  had 
ended,  when,  in  fact,  the  wider  and  deeper 
drama  of  life  had  only  begun  for  the  pair 
who  ventured  to  marry  against  the  record  of 
the  woman's  soiled  past,  broke  the  bonds  of 
silence. 

Mr.  O'Neill  draws  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  damned  him  in  the  past  for  having 
unhappy  endings,  and  damn  him  in  the  present 
for  a  happy  one,  to  the  expressed  forebodings 
of  old  Chris,  the  father,  and  also  to  faint 
anticipatory  terrors  that  shake  ttie  souls  of 
the  presumably  happy  pair. 

In  fact,  the  author  says  that  the  last,  fore- 
boding mutterings,  to  which,  apparently,  au- 
dience and  critics  paid  little  heed,  are  as  full 
of  drama  as  anjiihing  in  the  play. 

For  marriage  in  Mr.  O'Neill's  conception  is 
a  stormy  sea.  upon  whose  treacherous  surface 
the  steerers  of  the  matrimonial  bark  may  not 
hope  for  peaceful  sailing. 

Another  well-known  plaj-wright,  more  senti- 
mental and  less  stern  than  Eugene  O'Neill, 
agrees  with  him.  "The  Married  Woman,"  by 
Chester  Bailey  Fernald,  recently  put  on  at  a 
New  York  theatre,  embodies  Mr.  Fernald's 
expressed  conviction  that  marriage  starts 
something,  instead  of  ending  everj'thing. 


There  is  nothing  particularly  original  about 
the  idea  nowadays.  But  the  attitude  of  the 
New  York  critics — such,  at  least,  as  took  issue 
with  the  "happiness"  of  Mr.  O'Neill's  ending 
— is  the  unconscious  result  of  two  old,  once 
firmly-rooted  conventions  of  the  theatre — one, 
that  ladies  with  a  past  must,  in  the  drama,  be 
denied  a  subsequent  wedding ;  two,  that  mar- 
riage always  means  a  happy  ending. 

It  does,  of  course,  unless  there  are  intima- 
tions, faint,  atmospheric  premonitions  of  dis- 
aster or  doom.  But  Mr.  O'Neill  gave  them, 
and  still  his  critics  were  deaf. 

There  is,  however,  something  greatly  re- 
assuring in  Eugene  O'Neill's  success.  He  has 
a  tendency  to  sombreness.  One  can  not  but 
remark  the  characteristic  as  expressed  in  his 
portraits.  But  he  sees  much  with  clear  vision, 
unhampered  by  the  traditions  of  the  past.  As 
he  truly  says,  "It  is  my  business — and  that  of 
everj'  playwright  w^orth  his  or  her  salt — to 
drop  such  doddering  old  traditions  as  the  kiss- 
marriage-happily-ever-after  down  the  manhole 
— if  only  to   see  what  happens." 

What  happened  in  his  case  was  the  sitting 
up  of  the  world  to  take  notice,  for  this  young 
man  gives  us  plays  that  leave  vistas  of  po- 
tential happenings  haunting  us  when  his  plays 
are  concluded ;  which  is  what  we  should  feel 
after  seeing  everj-  real  play. 

Yvette  Guilbert  is  one  of  those  who  sees 
beyond  the  mere  falling  of  the  curtain.  In 
words  that  constitute  something  of  a  rebuke 
to  those  who  conceive  the  ending  of  "Anna 
Christie"  to  be  happy,  she  says:  "I  have  not 
even  conceived  in  the  play  the  'happy  ending' 
which  our  critical  wizards  thought  they  de- 
tected. The  marriage  of  Anna  Christie  might, 
perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  'happy  ending,  but 
it  is  the  beginning  of  the  unhappy  life  of 
Anna.  She  will  be  a  martyr,  walking  on  the 
eternal  volcano  of  her  husband's  never-to-ber 
appeased  jealousy.  At  least,  so  I  understand 
the  author." 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


According  to  "A  Book  of  Old  Embroidery" 
(London:  The  Studio),  the  earliest  example 
of  needlework  known  to  exist  comes  from  the 
tomb  of  a  Pharaoh  fifteen  hundred  years  be- 
fore Christ,  and  there  is  some  Greek  work 
dating  from  the  third  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  well-known  Eayeux  tapes- 
tries, commemorating  the  Norman  conquest, 
may  have  been  wrought  by  English  hands, 
though  their  origin  is  uncertain,  but  there  is 
a  remarkable  example  of  .A.nglo-Saxon  needle- 
work, done  just  a  thousand  years  ago,  in 
some  church  vestments  in  Durham  Cathedral. 
English  embroidery  of  the  thirteenth  century 
was  much  in  favor  and  in  demand  throughout 
Europe.  A  great  quantity  of  needlework  was 
done  in  the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  Considering  that  the  population  was 
only  one-eighth  of  the  number  of  the  present 
time,  the  quantity  known  to  be  produced 
shows  that  this  beautiful  and  elaborate  work 
must  have  been  diligently  practiced  in  every 
house   of  any   consideration. 


Some  men  quarrel  with  their  wives  and 
others  have  learned  to  say  "Yes,  dear," — Bal- 
timore Evening  Sun. 

.^#»- 

"But  are  you  sure  you  really  want  it,  dar- 
ling?" "Silly!  How  can  I  tell  till  I  get  it?" 
— London  Mail. 
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"ECCLES  CAKES"  Our  Specialty 


7%c  Survival  Of 
The  Fittest 


is  a  scientific  theory  nowhere  better  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  Chinn-Beretta  or- 
ganization. The  personnel  of  our  staff 
is  comprised  only  of  men  who  have  quali- 
fied as  genuine  optical  experts  worthy  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  dispensing 
Chinn-Beretta    eyeglass    service. 

Eight  convenient  stores  with  the  finest 
scientific  equipment  and  a  high  class  5ta£f 
of  experts  places  Chinn-Beretta  service 
foremost    in    the    field. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

It  pays  to  smile  and  once  in  a  great  while 
to  drop  a  tear  as  proven  by  May  Robson  in 
her  new  comedy-drama,  "It  Pays  to  Smile," 
now  on  at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  It  is  a 
dramatization  of  the  Nina  Wilcox  Putnam 
stories,  and  gives  the  star  and  her  splendid 
supporting  cast  opportunitj'  to  entertain  in  a 
most   attractive   fashion. 

Miss  Robson  as  the  elderly  spinster  who 
undertakes  to  hold  the  check  rein  on  a  young 
daughter  of  a  California  ranch  owner  has 
never  won  her  audiences  so  completely.  Her 
work  each  season  wins  her  a  greater  number 
of  admirers,  and  in  "It  Pays  to  Smile"  she 
captivates  everj'  one  in  the  big  audiences. 
The  emotional  scene  of  the  first  act  is  set  in 
a  framework  of  comedy  and  all  concerned  in 
this  production  are  to  be  praised  for  their  ex- 
ceptional work.  The  second  week  of  the  en- 
gagement opens  Monday.  Matinees  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday. 


of  these  are  done  while  the  dainty  athlete 
hangs  to  her  apparatus  by  her  teeth. 

Fink's  Mules  is  an  unusual  animal  act. 
These  mules  not  only  accomplish  a  series  of 
remarkable  feats,  but  do  them  willingly. 
With  the  exception  of  Jim  Dump,  Fink's 
mules  do  not  even  seem  to  be  obstinate.  Jim 
Dump  is  not  only  contrary,  but  absolutely  un- 
rideable.  He  is  the  clown  of  his  species  and 
he  provides  more  laughter  than  most  come- 
dians. 

On  account  of  their  enormous  success  this 
week  Clark  and  Bergman  in  "Tunes  of  the 
Hour,"  Lillian  Shaw  with  some  new  charac- 
terizations, and  Joe  Morris  and  Flo  Campbell 
in  their  great  comedy  act  will  remain  a  second 
week  to  entertain  Orpheura  patrons. 


The  Orpheum. 

In  "A  Man  of  Affairs,"  which  is  described 
as  a  comic  slice  of  life,  Eddie  Buzzell  fulfills 
the  prophecies  of  his  admirers.  It  is  a  unique 
little  musical  comedy  having  to  do  with  a 
young  chap  of  rural  persuasion  and  his  sweet- 
hearts ;  the  girl  at  home  in  the  country,  the 
Broadway  flapper,  and  the  young  thing  past 
middle  age  with  matrimonial  intent. 

This  year  Nat  Nazarro  has  departed  ma- 
terially from  his  customary  routine.  Variety 
plays  an  important  part  in  his  present  offer- 
ing. It  includes  instrumental  music,  song, 
dance,  and  a  lot  of  comedy.  Most  of  this  is 
provided  by  Buck  and  Bubbles,  two  phenom- 
enal pickaninnies,  who  are  said  to  be  the 
"find"  of  the  "finds."  These  two  dusky 
youngsters  are  natural  comedians. 

Cliff  Nazarro  is  the  youngest  of  the  famous 
Nazarro  family  and  like  his  brother,  Nat 
Nazarro,  he  followed  his  father's  footsteps 
only  as  far  as  the  stage  door.  Cliff  Nazarro, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Darling  Sisters, 
has  formed  a  trio  which  is  said  to  -compose 
vaudeville's  cleverest  juveniles. 

Beatrice  Sweeney  is  both  picturesque  and 
daring  and  her  series  of  feats  are  accom- 
plished on  the  trapeze  and  flying  rings.     Part 
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^^    Geary  at  Mason  Phone  Franklin  150 


PliTlHnseaf 
West 


Monday,   Jan.    23 — Second   and  Last  Week 

MAY  ROBSON 

In    Her   New    Comedy-Drama    Success 

"IT  PAYS  TO  SMILE" 

Prices — Nights    and    Sat.    mat.,    $2    to    SOc; 
Wed,   mat.,  best  seats,   $1.50. 

Mon.,     Jan.      30— "WAIT     TILL     WE'RE 
MARRIED." 


Moliere  Tercentenary 

(1622-1922) 

THE  PLAYERS  THEATRE 

Announces 
MOLIERE'S   GREAT  COMEDY 

"Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme" 

(In    English) 

Opening    FRIDAY    EVENING,   Jany.    6,    1922 
Eight  Performances: 

Friday    evenings,    Jany.    6-13-20-27. 
Saturday  evenings,  Jany.  7-14-21-28. 
Box-office  at  theatre  open  daily  from  9  a.  m. 
to  5  p.   m.     Telephone  West  3321. 


THE    THEATRE    UNUSUAL 

MAITLAND 

Stockton,    Above    Post  Tel.    Kearny    2520 

Last  time    Saturday   night,    "MILESTONES" 

Week  Commencing  Monday  Night 

"JANE  CLEGG** 

By    St.    John    Ervine 

BIG   SUCCESS   OF   ACTORS'   GUILD 

Never  before  played  outside  of  New  York 

All  seats  reserved,  $1.25,   including  war  tax. 

Every    eve.    (except    Sun.)    at    8:30.      Matinees 

Tuesday  and   Saturday  at  2:30. 

Next— "THE   GAY    LORD    QUEX,"   by  Ar- 
thur Wing  Pinero. 


——»■■■■■■■■■■§ 
A       |3An  FRANCISCO  p 
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MATi^NEEs  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    25c    TO    Sl-23 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN   DRESS 
CIRCLE   AND    LOGES 


The  Maltland  Playhouee. 

"Jane  Clegg,"  one  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
cussed of  modern  plays  in  the  magazines,  the 
big  success  of  the  Actors'  Guild  of  New  York, 
and  never  before  produced  outside  that  city,  is 
ready  for  presentation  at  the  Maitland  Play- 
house and  will  open  next  Monday  night. 

Director  Maitland  has  been  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  securing  the  rights  to  "Jane 
Cleg,"  the  play  of  the  hour,  of  which  theatre- 
goers in  this  section  have  read  so  much. 
jane  Clegg  is  the  wife  of  a  shallow  clerk  in 
London,  who  suffers  much  from  his  actions, 
but  ultimately  triumphs  over  all  obstacles. 

"Milestones,"  that  charming  drama  by 
Arnold  Bennett  and  Edward  Knobloch,  is  the 
offering  this  week,  and  the  critics  have  spoken 
in  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  performance 
given.  "Milestones"  will  close  with  the  Satur- 
day matinee  and  evening  performance. 


THE  NEW  STAGE  SCENERY. 


"Wait  Till  "We're  Married." 
Terry  Duffy  in  "Wait  Till  We're  Married" 
commences  a  two  weeks'  engagement  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  Monday,  January  30th. 
Under  the  direction  of  Oliver  Morosco, 
"Wait  Till  We're  Married,"  written  by 
Hutcheson  Boyd  and  Rudolph  Bunner,  was 
originally  presented  at  the  Playhouse  in  New 
York.  It  is  said  to  be  a  domestic  comedy  of 
the  most  wholesome  sort,  possessing  a  ro- 
mantic flavor  and  dealing  principally  with  the 
amusing  difficulties  in  which  two  young  lovers 
— one  a  boy  of  the  most  humble  means,  who 
has  been  reared  by  two  maiden  aunts,  and  the 
other  a  wealthy,  dashing  young  girl — find  them- 
selves involved  when  their  respective  financial 
and  social  position  threaten  to  wreck  their 
hopes  of  matrimony.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
biggest  laugh-producer  attraction  Morosco  has 
had  in  many  seasons.  The  original  company, 
headed  by  Terry  Duffy,  has  been  kept  intact. 
Mr.  Duffy  has  been  taking  Eastern  playgoers 
by  storm  and  has  been  acclaimed  the  greatest 
interpreter  of  Irish  characterization  since  the 
days  of  uillie  Scanlon  and  Joe  Murphy.  Be- 
sides Mr.  Duffy,  the  typical  Morosco  cast  in- 
cludes the  following  company  of  carefully  se- 
lected players  :  Barbara  Brown,  Fanny  Yantis, 
Marie  Van  Tassel,  Mary  Hill,  Ted  W.  Gibson, 
Andrew  Arbuckle,  Wiliam  Austin,  and  Max- 
well Paley.  

Leopold  Godoweby. 
A  recent  interview  elicited  from  Leopold 
Godowsky  the  information  that  he  had  been 
practically  his  own  teacher.  "I  consider  my- 
self practically  self-taught,"  said  Godowsky, 
"for  a  few  months  at  the  Berlin  Hoch-Schule 
only  served  to  show  me  that  I  could  learn 
nothing  from  dull  and  conventional  schemes 
of  instruction.  The  value  of  self-teaching  is 
of  course  obvious.  It  stimulates  the  working 
out  of  problems  which  otherwise  a  diploma 
solves.  Many  students  feel  that  if  they  have 
done  enough  work  to  receive  a  diploma  they 
are  entitled  to  rest  on  that  visible  sign  of 
learning,  and  consequently  never  develop  any 
real  individuality.  However,  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  advocate  self-teaching  for  all.  The 
great  majority  need  the  guidance  of  a  ma- 
tured mind  and  a  ripened  experience."  The 
Russian  pianist  is  to  appear  in  recital  at  the 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, March  19th  and  26th. 


The  latest  work  of  Leonid  Andreyev,  now 
being  played  in  New  York  City,  "He,  The  One 
Who  Gets  Slapped,"  is  a  decided  novelty  that 
is  now  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  Mait- 
land Playhouse.  Another  first  production  in 
this  country  for  the  Maitland  is  the  A.  A. 
Milne  play,  "The  Lucky  One."  It  is  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Milne  his  best  work.  Milne 
has  two  plays  running  in  New  York  City  at 
the  present  time  and  one  in  London.  He  is 
the  author  of  "Belinda"  and  "Mr.  Pyra  Passes 
By." 


Now  that  aluminum  has  become  available 
in  any  desired  quantity,  its  use  in  electric  in- 
stallations, especially  for  long-distance  con- 
ductors of  electric  power,  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. For  equal  conductivity  only  half  the 
weight  of  aluminum  is  required  that  would  be 
required  if  copper  were  used.  The  price  of 
aluminum,  just  before  the  war,  fell  to  about 
the  same  rate  per  ton  as  that  of  copper.  Ex- 
periments have  been  tinder  way  for  some  time 
to  increase  the  tensile  strength-  of  aluminum 
conductors  by  alloying  the  metal  with  a  little 
copper,  '    "  I 


Scenography — or  the  craft  of  making  scene 
for  drama — is  a  very  old  craft,  and  there 
have  been  many  brilliant  exponents  of  the 
craft  (writes  Gordon  Craig  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian).  The  oldest  system  was  to  build 
the  scene  of  stone  and  marble.  This  was  the 
noblest  period.  The  next  was  to  make  it  of 
wood  and  canvas,  or  wood  and  paper,  and  to 
paint  the  surface  to  resemble  streets,  houses, 
forests,  mountains,  seas,  rivers — whatever 
was  wanted.  This,  in  the  hands  of  men  like 
Torelli,  Pozzo,  the  Bibienas,  or  Bakst,  was 
often  a  brilliant  and  always  a  showy  affair. 
Exactly  how  long  this  system  has  been  in 
use  I  do  not  know,  but  from  1400  it  has 
grown  in  popularity. 

And  now  a  third  system  has  come  along, 
in  whica  light  does  the  painting.  And  this 
is  the  best  system  because  proper  to  the  stage, 
it  being  out  of  place  to  use  there  (on  the 
three-dimensional  stage)  the  paints  of  the 
landscape  painter,  whose  whole  study  is  how 
to  deal  with  his  paints  on  a  canvas  of  two 
dimensions.  This  system  has  not  come  as 
quickly  as  the  journals  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose. I  mean  it  has  not  been  born  this  year. 
For  some  centuries  a  few  men  have  been 
searching  how  to  use  light  in  the  scene — not 
merely  how  to  light  a  painted  scene,  but  how 
to  use  light  on  a  scene  that  was  not  painted. 
Shadows  was  what  interested  them.  They 
did  not  bring  their  experiments  into  theatres 
for  reasons  both  obvious  and  subtle.  The  ob- 
vious ones  are  trade  reasons,  the  subtle  ones 
human.  The  experimenter  is  often  less  eager 
to  sell  than  to  discover,  to  hnd  out  than  to 
impart. 

My  opinion  of  the  whole  new  system  is  that 
it  is  the  only  right  one  for  the  modern  era. 
I  have  for  quite  a  long  while  now  said  that 
painting  scenes  with  paint  is  out  of  place 
and  out  of  date  in  theatres,  and  I  have  for 
just  as  long  hinted  that  light  should  be  used, 
so  I  am  naturally  pleased  to  see  it  coming 
along — to   see  it  also  coming  into   England. 

When  I  say  that  eight  or  nine  years  ago  I 
knew  how  to  paint  scenes  with  light  you  must 
not  please  imagine  that  I  claim  to  be  the  in- 
ventor of  the  new  system,  and  I  hope  that 
modern  journalism  will  not  confuse  people 
by  announcing  that  the  inventor  of  the  sys- 
tem has  been  discovered,  for  he  is  not  dis- 
coverable. Inventors  of  several  methods  ap- 
plicable to  the  system  can,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  announced  and  welcomed,  and  three 
gentlemen  have  already  put  in  claims  to  such 
methods.  There  is  M.  Andre  of  Stockholm, 
whom  Dr.  Helman  believes  in  and  supports 
liberally  ("Bravo,  Doctor!");  there  is  Herr 
Hasait,  who  has  the  support  of  the  director 
of  the  Dresden  state  opera  in  Germany  (Mr. 
Grein  announced  him  lately)  ;  and  there  is, 
thirdly,  Mr.  Samoiloff  of  Petrograd,  of  whom 
you  tell  us.  What  are  the  technical  methods 
of  these  three  I  can't  say,  but  the  idea  is  the 
right  one. 

I  do  not  think  great  beauty  or  expression 
will  be  achieved  very  rapidly,  for  the  difficulty, 
after  getting  convinced  that  light  is  of  im- 
mense value  in  the  art  of  the  theatre,  is  to 
know  why  it  is  of  value,  and  how  it  can  be 
used,  and  what  steps  lead  to  a  real  success, 
and  what  dangers  must  be  avoided.  For 
when  dealing  with  light  (one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  mediums  to  use  with  wit  and  cun- 
ning) you  may  in  a  moment  go  astray  and 
produce  valueless  results  to  our  sense  of  taste. 
Flashy  results  can  be  produced  in  a  trice, 
just  as  the  same  flashy  results  can  be  pro- 
duced if  you  give  paints  and  brushes  or  a 
flute  or  a  violin  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
have  nothing  to  say  with  these  instruments. 
The  artist  is  some  one  who  has  something  to 
say  worth  listening  to,  so  this  new  system  of 
painting  scenes  with  light  must  j'ield  very 
fine  results  in  the  hands  of  a  great  artist, 
and  very  poor  ones  in  other  hands. 

But  the  system  remains  right  as  rain  what- 
ever method  fail.  The  direction,  the  path,  is 
perfectly  right :  it  is  the  turnings  we  must 
look  on  with  suspicion,  not  only  we  the  on- 
lookers, but  we  the  workers.  We  must  not 
take  the  wrong  turning  in  the  maze — a  maze 
purposely  made  deceptive  for  us  by  the 
blessed   nature   of   things. 

There  is  one  very  clear  fact  these  three 
foreign  methods — the  Swedish.  German,  and 
Russian — prove  to  us;  it  is  that  large  work- 
shops and  some  workmen  and  experiments 
are  necessary'  to  each  artist  before  results  are 
to  be  achieved  which  can  be  of  value.  And  I 
think  that  these  three  foreigners  will  agree 
that  even  then  matters  can  not  be  rushed. 
Good  results  can  not  be  expected  without 
proper  time  in  which  to  make  sufficient  ex- 
periments and  to  digest  tentative  results.  I 
say  this  because  how  ready  is  every  one  to- 
day— e\ery  would-be  patron — to  expect  re- 
sults after  a  short  time  of  laboring  and  with 
languid  financial  backing. 


A  (^alhen  3Ft|faaattt  Sreakfast 
for  a  ifappg  lag 


Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  a 
successful  day  as  a  cheerful  beginning. 
Start  the  day  right  at  a  restaurant  of 
national  reputation  for  its  breakfast 
dishes,  courteous  service  and  moderate 
prices. 

Our  large  variety  of  delicious  coffee 
cakes  adds  much  to  the  enjoyment  of 
our  patrons. 
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lived  with  his  employer's  family  in  Jamaica. 
He  was  a  lazy,  impractical  youth  who  was 
always  under  foot  and  a  sore  trial  to  Mrs. 
Brenton,  the  practical,  busy  New  England 
wife  of  the  editor,  writes  her  daughter-in- 
law. 

"Mrs.  Brenton  always  emphasized,  when 
speaking  of  Whitman,  that  he  was  inordi- 
nately indolent  and  lazy  and  had  a  very  pro- 
nounced disinclination  to  work!  During 
some  of  the  time  he  was  in  the  household 
the  apple  trees  in  the  garden  were  in  bloom. 
When  Whitman  would  come  from  the  printing 
office  and  finish  the  mid-day  dinner,  he  would 
go  out  into  the  garden,  lie  on  his  back  under 
the  apple  tree,  and  forget  everything  about 
going  back  to  work  as  he  gazed  up  at  the 
blossoms  and  the  skj'.  Frequently  at  such 
times  Mr.  Brenton  would  wait  for  him  at  the 
office  for  an  hour  or  two  and  then  send  the 
'printer's  devil'  up  to  the  house  to  see  what 
had  become  of  him.  He  would  invariably  be 
found  still  lying  on  his  back  on  the  grass 
looking  into  the  tree  entirely  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  expected  to  be  at  work. 
When  spoken  to,  he  would  get  up  reluctantly 
and  go  slowly  back  to  the  shop.  At  the  end 
of  such  a  day  Mr.  Brenton  would  come  home 
and  say,  'Walt  has  been  of  very  little  help 
to  me  today.  I  wonder  what  I  can  do  to 
make  him  realize  that  he  must  work'  for  a 
living  ?'  and  Mrs.  Brenton  would  remark,  'I 
don't  see  why  he  doesn't  catch  his  death  of 
cold  lying  there  on  the  ground  under  that 
apple  tree !'  " 


"Play  poker  with  a  bunch  of  women?" 
"No,  I  can't  take  their  money.'*  "Don't  worry. 
You  won't." — Louisville  Courier-Journal, 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 
SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick  Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

441  Sutter  St. — Entire  Building.  Telephone 
San  Francisco,  Cat         Douglas  4017 


Walt  Whitman  a  Lazy  Youth 
Among  the  many  intriguing  glimpses  of 
Walt  Whitman's  early  life  that  Professor 
Emory  Holloway  has  gathered  for  the  "Un- 
collected Poetry  and  Prose  of  Walt  Whit- 
man," is  a  recollection  of  young  Walt  when 
he  worked  on  the  Long  Island  Democrat  and 


A  $1200  STORY 
EVERY  WEEK! 


This  is  just  one  of  the  feature* 
of  the  Sunday 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Among  the  authors  contributing 
complete  novelettes  for  the  Chronicle's 
Sunday  Magazine  are: 

VICENTE  BLASCO-IBANEZ 

ARTHUR  TRAIN 

RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILI) 

GEO.  BARR  McCUTCHEON 

PETER  CLARK  MacFARLANE 

HUGH  WALPOLE 

BRUNO  tESSING  -        ": 

LUCIEN  CARY 

JOHN  FLEMING  WILSON 

EDEN  PHILI.POTTS 

WM.  ALMON  WOLFF 
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There  is  always  a  Blue  Ribbon  Serial,  as 
well,  by  a  standard  author,  and  many  special 
features  of  note. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Perfection  is  a  laudable  ambition  worthy 
to  be  cherished,  particularly  when  the  goal  is 
some  one  else's  perfection.  Holy  Writ  en- 
joins us  to  "go  on  to  perfection,"  and  it  is 
doubtless  this  biblical  sanction  that  has  en- 
couraged the  present  tidal  wave  toward  the 
unparagoned  shores  of  perfectness.  As  of  old, 
the  perfect  woman  is  sought.  That  search  is 
not  a  fad,  but  like  the  poor  is  always  with  us. 
The  perfect  man  is  an  easy  step,  since  we 
have  become  connoisseurs  of  perfection.  The 
perfect  hand,  the  perfect  foot,  have  become 
almost  as  commonplace  as  the  perfect  thirty- 
six.  We  are  athirst  for  new  perfections.  So 
far  from  being  a  decadent  age,  as  the  pessi- 
mists declare,  we  are  an  age  of  super-para- 
gons. Paul  Swan,  who  is  fully  as  notorious 
for  his  iconoclastic  theory  that  masculine 
beauty  is  more  beautiful  than  the  same  degree 
of  feminine  pulchritude,  has  been  hailed  for 
years  as  the  perfect  man.  Audrey  Munson, 
as  all  devotees  of  perfection  know,  is  his  close 
second,  the  perfect  woman.  Strangely  enough, 
in  perfection,  as  in  other  things,  there  are 
differences  of  degree  and  kind.  This  may 
seem  paradoxical,  but  an  illustration  will 
prove  the  thesis.  When  one  thinks  of  Audrey 
Munson,  one  thinks  of  the  perfect  woman,  but 
no  one  for  a  moment  confuses  her  perfection 
with  that  of  a  perfect  housekeeper,  a  perfect 
wife,  or  a  perfect  disposition.  Though  the 
possessors  of  these  latter  will  maintain  that 
they,  too,  are  perfect  women.  The  recipe  of 
one  aspirant  for  a  wifely  paragon  is  one  that 
will  "raise  her  food  and  cook  it,  make  her 
own  clothes,  and  get  back  to  the  simple  life." 
But  that  is  a  far  cry  from  Audrey's  perfec- 
tion. From  all  of  which  it  would  seem  that 
each  of  us  can  establish  the  limits  of  perfec- 
tion. From  internal  evidence,  we  are  all  per- 
fect. 


It  is  with  a  smirk  of  satisfaction  that  man 
steps  into  the  white  light  of  discussion  once 
more.  He  has  been  so  long  superseded  by 
friend  wife  as  a  target  for  criticism  and  ap- 
proval and  general  publicity  that  it  is  with 
genuine  relief  he  has  awakened  to  find  him- 
self notorious.  For  a  few  brief  days  the  para- 
graphers     and     columnists     have     passed     up 
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caustic  comment  on  such  fresh  subj  acts  as 
bobbed  hair,  shaved  eyebrows,  and  ladylike 
cigars  to  discuss  the  new  cult — new  forsooth  ! 
— of  the  mustache.  We  suspect  our  confreres 
of  raising  hirsutical  decorations,  not  because 
Lord  Lascelles  sports  Victorian  mustachios, 
but  because  they  are  tired  of  obscurity  and 
will  risk  anything  for  a  little  beloved  pub- 
licity. As  many  a  philosopher  has  discovered, 
man  is  the  vainer  of  the  two  sexes.  He  is 
more  self-conscious  for  one  thing,  and  more 
lost  in  the  marvel  of  his  superiority.  Woman 
takes  hers  for  granted.  So  that  it  is  not  mar- 
velous that  a  desperate  bid  is  being  made  on 
the  part  of  united  masculinity  for  some  much- 
needed  attention.  All  this  bobbed-hair-street- 
knickers-jeweled-pipe  publicity  has  practically 
been  wasted  on  the  women,  but  a  tenth  of  it 
makes  the  average  man  feel  a  really  conse- 
quential person.  We  haven't  any  apprehen- 
sion, seriousl}',  that  the  mustache  is  coming 
back.  It  is  too  unbecoming,  and  man,  unlike 
woman,  knows  his  limitations.  But  it  is  a 
clever  bid  anyway,  and  should  go  far  towards 
restoring  our   amour   propre. 


One  of  the  signs  that  foreshadow  a  return 
of  the  mustache  is  the  number  of  unshorn 
lips  worn  by  men  who  loom  large  in  world 
affairs  just  now.  Not  merely  is  Mary's  fiance 
quoted.  Lloyd  George,  Briand,  Mr.  Balfour, 
and  most  significant  of  all,  Micky  Collins  are 
wearers  of  the  tufted  lip.  Mic's,  by  the  way, 
may  be  of  short'  duration.  He  is  reported  to 
be  taking  a  holiday  for  a  honeymoon.  An 
arbitrary  decision  on  the  part  of  the  unknown 
lady  who  is  marrying  the  Irish  chief  may 
alter  masculine  face  fashions  for  a  decade. 
For  there  is  Httle  doubt  that  the  handsome 
young  hero  of  the  Irish  mix-up  is  the  chief 
inspiration  of  the  threatened  style.  Already 
the  billboards  are  portentous.  The  latest 
broadsheet  advertising  the  merits  of  Prince 
Albert  tobacco  is  an  unmistakable  portrait  of 
Mic  Collins  himself.  At  present  the  fate  of 
hirsutical  superfluities  hangs  in  the  balance. 
But  we  are  optimistic.  Mic  is  a  newly-made 
Benedict. 


In  a  photoplay  recently  shown  here  Audrey 
Munson  purported  to  tell  the  story  of  her 
life.  This  was  calculated  to  draw  crowds, 
particularly  among  laymen.  Artists  and  artist 
models  know  the  shabby  interior  of  Bohemia, 
but    fortunately    for    motion-picture    receipts. 


the  public  is  largely  made  up  of  respectable 
people  whose  curiosity  can  be  counted  on. 
The  only  remarkable  thing  about  this  picture 
was  its  lack  of  verisimilitude.  The  naive 
layman  came  away  with  the  impression  of 
Bohemia  as  a  place  where  superlatively 
squeamish  models  were  hunted  by  dissolute 
roues  posing  as  art  students  and  dissolute  art 
students  who  had  no  need  to  pose  as  roues. 
A  virtuous  artist  or  two  flitted  across  the 
scene  for  the  sake  of  variety.  Miss  Munson 
as  the  heroine  of  her  own  story  gives  us  a 
touching  interpretation  of  the  scruples  of  a 
professional  model  to  pose  sans  clothing.  The 
young  lady  was  ultimately  induced  to  pose  in 
what  in  studios  is  known  as  the  altogether 
only  when  her  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend, 
an  aged  and  angelically  virtuous  artist,  as- 
sured her  that  it  was  a  legitimate  phase  of  the 
profession.  This,  though  our  heroine  was  a 
professional  model  whose  time,  as  she  piously 
told  the  villain,  was  entirely  taken  up  at  the 
studios,  and  though  the  caption  unctuously 
informed  us  that  she  had  inspired  most  of  the 
celebrated  sculptors  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
matter  is  intrinsically  trivial,  but  it  is  in- 
dicative of  the  rubbish  that  the  movies  per- 
petrate. 

San  Francisco  has  a  vaudeville  taste.  It  is 
natural,  perhaps,  since  she  is  more  steadily 
exposed  to  vaudeville  than  to  any  other  form 
of  theatricals.  But  the  result  is  that  our  cri- 
terion of  good  stage  work  is  good,  snappy 
vaudeville  work.  The  thing  was  painfully  il- 
lustrated Tuesday  night  at  the  performance 
of  the  Pavlowa  ballets,  "Amarilla"  and  "Dio- 
nysius."  Favlowa's  "incomparable"  art  was, 
of  course,  well  received,  though  many  people 
were  frankly  disappointed.  Plainly  it  was 
not  trapezical  enough.  It  was  not  a  good 
vaude^■ille  "stunt."  However,  what  the  au- 
dience lacked  in  response  to  that  personifica- 
tion of  the  dance,  Pavlowa,  it  made  up  in  its 
wild  enthusiasm  for  her  dancing  partner's 
athletics.  Now,  Novikoff  is  a  splendid  dancer. 
He  would  not  be  with  Pavlowa  if  he  was 
not.  But  it  was  not  even  his  terpsichorean 
skill  that  brought  down  the  house.  It  was 
the  several  fantastic  decorations  of  pure  mus- 
cular strength  that  won  him  salvos  of  ap- 
plause. He  could  leap  higher  than  Pavlowa, 
and  commensurate  with  the  height  of  his 
leap  and  the  exhibition  of  his  muscular  en- 
durance was  his  reward.  The  moral  is  ap- 
parent. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Mr.  Jones  at  a  dinner  party  had  been  try- 
ing to  say  something  nice  to  his  hostess. 
"What  a  small  appetite  you  have,  Mr.  Jones," 
she  remarked.  "To  sit  next  to  you,  Mrs. 
Smith,"  he  replied,  "would  cause  any  man  to 
lose  his  appetite."  And  then  he  wondered 
why  he  wasn't  invited  to  the  next  affair. 


When  Freddy  came  home  from  school  he 
was  crying.  "Teacher  whipped  me  because  I 
was  the  only  one  who  could  answer  a  ques- 
tion she  asked  the  class,"  he  wailed.  Freddy's 
mother  was  both  astounded  and  angry.  "I'll 
see  the  teacher  about  that !  What  was  the 
question  she  asked  you  ?"  "She  wanted  to 
know  who  put  the  glue  in  her  ink  bottle." 


The  wealthy  uncle  was  talking  over  the 
prospects  of  his  nephew  with  the  boy's 
mother.  "How  is  he  doing  with  his  studies?" 
"Oh,  very  well.  He's  very  intelligent ;  he 
shows  a  great  talent  for  music,  and  his  man- 
ner is  very  haughty.  His  teacher  thinks  he 
will  become  a  conductor?"  "Ah!  Indeed!" 
responded   his   uncle;    "'bus   or   trolley   car?" 


Johnny  had  used  some  unparliamentary 
language,  much  to  his  mother's  distress. 
"Johnny,"  she  cried,  "do  stop  using  such 
dreadful  expressions.  I  can't  imagine  where 
you  pick  them  up."  "Well,  mother,"  replied 
Jfohnny,  "Shakespeare  uses  them."  "Then 
don't  play  with  him  again,"  commanded  his 
mother ;  "he's  not  a  fit  companion  for  you, 
I'm  sure." 


They  used  to  say  of  the  late  Louis  James 
that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  humorists  and 
practical  jokers  in  stage  history.  It  is  re- 
counted of  him  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  in 
one  of  the  Shakespearean  tragedies,  having  to 
shake  hands  with  a  brother  tragedian,  he  left 
clutched  inescapably  in  the  latter's  fist  a  fat, 
raw  oyster,  which  the  unfortunate  individual 
was  obliged  to  keep  by  him  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  scene. 


The  pile  of  flints  still  to  be  broken  was  a 
very  large  one,  thought  the  stone-breaker,  as 
he  gazed  at  it  disconsolately  between  his 
bites  at  a  large  sandwich  of  bread  and  cheese. 
A  minister  came  along  and  gave  him  a  cheery 
"Good-morning,"  remarking  afterward  that 
he  had  a  deal  of  work  to  get  through  yet. 
"Aye,"  said  the  eater,  "them  stones  are  like 
the  Ten  Commandments."  "Why  so  ?"  in- 
quired the  genial  parson.  "You  can  go  on 
breaking  'em,"  came  the  reply,  "but  you  can't 
never  get  rid  of  'em." 


One  hot  July  afternoon  a  tired  and  very 
dusty  little  colored  lad  chanced  to  be  passing 
a  reservoir  quite  a  distance  from  home.  The 
water  looked  so  cool  and  inviting  that  Sambo 
could  not  resist,  and  a  few  moments  later 
found  him  splashing  around  to  his  heart's 
content.  The  keeper,  upon  discovering  him, 
rushed  up  and  called  out,  "Hey,  there !  Come 
out  of  that!  Don't  you  know  that  people  in 
town  have  to  drink  that  water  ?"  Sambo 
dived  under  again,  came  up,  and  innocently 
replied:  "Oh,  dat's  all  right,  suh,  I  aint  usin' 
no   soap  I" 

Little  Dorothy  had  just  returned  from  a 
short  visit  to  her  Aunt  Elsa  in  Washington 
when  the  minister  made  his  annual  call  upon 
her  very  religious  mother.  After  her  mother 
had  flutteringly  seated  him  on  the  plush  sofa 
in  front  of  the  fire,  the  minister  turned  to 
Dorothy.  "Well,  my  dear,  did  you  have  a 
nice  time  at  your  Aunt  Elsa's  ?"  "Oh,  yethir," 
replied  Dorothy,  promptly.  "I  had  a  lovely 
time."  "Well — well,  and  what  did  you  do  ?" 
pursued  the  minister.  "Oh,  I  went  to  the 
loveliest  Thunday-thchool !  The  music  played, 
the  shade  went  up,  and  all  the  girlth  danced  !" 


A  colored  preacher  in  Alabama  had  at  one 
time  served  a  short  jail  sentence  and  was 
fearful  lest  his  congregation  discover  the 
fact,  as  in  his  later  years  he  had  been  a 
model  of  rectitude.  One  Sunday,  rising  to 
begin  his  sermon,  his  heart  sank  to  see  a 
former  cellmate  sitting  in  the  front  row. 
Quick  thinking  was  necessary.  Fixing  his 
eye  on  the  unwelcome  guest,  the  preacher  an- 
nounced solemnly:  "Ah  takes  mah  text  dis 
mo'nin'  from  de  sixty-fo'th  chaptah  and  fo' 
hundredth  verse  of  de  book  of  Job,  which 
says:  'Dem  as  sees  and  knows  me,  and  says 
nothin',   dem  will  Ah  see  later." 


E.  W.  Howe  of  Kansas  has  been  something 
of  a  traveler.  He  made  a  number  of  trips 
abroad  and  went  twice  around  the  world.  It 
was  on  his  first  trip  abroad  that  he  encoun- 
tered one  of  the  sea  hounds  whose  chief 
boast  is  concerned  with  the  number  of  times 
they  have  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Howe 
tells  the  incident  as  his  favorite  story.  "Is 
this  your  first  trip?"  the  sea  hound  asked  Mr. 
Howe  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  meeting. 
Mr.  Howe  admitted  that  it  was.  "Well,"  said 
the  sea  hound,  "I've  crossed  the  Atlantic 
forty    times."      On    the    second    day    the    sea 


hound  again  put  the  question  to  Mr.  Howe 
and  again  vouchsafed  the  same  observation. 
He  repeated  it  at  frequent  intervals  during 
the  trip.  It  was  on  the  sixth  day,  after  the 
sea  hound  had  again  spoken  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  his  crossings,  that  Mr.  Howe  said  to 
him :  "By  the  way,  have  you  ever  been  to 
Omaha?"  The  sea  hound  said  he  never  had. 
"Well,"  retorted  Mr.  Howe,  "I  go  there  every 
week." 


An  old  darky  called  Uncle  Eb  made  his 
living  by  doing  odd  jobs.  He  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  had  the  reputation  of 
being  extremely  cautious  in  all  his  business 
dealings.  One  day  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  C 
to  do  some  work  about  his  place,  and  when 
the  work  was  finished  Mr.  C  handed  him  his 
money.  As  Uncle  Eb  took  the  money  he 
said :  "Mr.  C,  would  yo'  mind  givin'  me  a 
receipt  fo'  dis  money?"  Mr.  C  indulgently 
wrote :  "I  have  this  day  paid  Uncle  Eb  two 
dollars,"  dated  and  signed  it.  The  old  darky 
watched  him  carefully,  and  as  he  took  the  re- 
ceipt said:  "Mr.  C,  is  yo'  sure  dis  am  yo' 
own  handwritin'  ?" 


The  wife  of  the  great  botanist  beamed  at 
him  across  the  supper-table.  "But  these,"  she 
exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  dish  of  mushrooms 
that  had  been  set  before  her,  "are  not  all  for 
me,  Aristotle,  are  they?"  "Yes,  Mabel,"  he 
nodded.  "I  gathered  them  especially  for  you 
with  my  own  hands."  She  beamed  upon  him 
gratefully.  What  a  dear,  unselfish  husband  he 
was!  In  five  minutes  she  had  demolished  the 
lot.  At  breakfast  the  next  morning  he  greeted 
her  anxiously.  "Sleep  all  right?"  he  inquired. 
"Splendidly,"   she  smiled.     "Not  sick  at   all — 


no  pains?"  he  pressed.  "Why,  of  course  not, 
Aristotle,"  she  responded.  "Hurrah  !"  he  then 
exclaimed.  "I  have  discovered  another  spe- 
cies of  mushroom  that  isn't  poisonous." 


"Please,  sir,"  piped  the  tiny  customer, 
whose  head  scarcely  reached  the  counter, 
"father  wants  some  oak  varnish."  "How 
much  does  your  father  want,  my  little  man?" 
asked  the  shopman.  "Father  said  you  was  to 
fill  this,"  said  the  little  fellow,  handing  over  a 
half-gallon  can.  It  was  duly  filled,  and 
handed  over.  "Father  will  pay  you  on  Sat- 
urday," said  the  recipient  casually.  And  the 
face  of  the  shopman  grew  dark.  "We  don't 
give  credit  here,"  he  said.  "Gimme  back  the 
can  !"  Meekly  the  little  lad  handed  back  the 
can,  which  was  emptied  and  given  to  him 
with  a  scowl.  "Thank  you,  sir,"  he  said. 
"Father  said  you'd  be  sure  to  leave  enough 
round  the  sides  for  him  to  finish  the  job  he 
,vants  to  do.     And  I  think  you  have,  sir." 


Two  darky  boys  in  a  Southern  city  met  on 
the  street,  each  wearing  a  new  suit.  One 
asked:  "Nigger,  how  much  do  they  set  you 
back  for  dem  clo's?"  "Fo'ty  dollahs,"  was 
the  response.  "Fo'ty  dollahs  ?"  "Yes,  sah ; 
fo'ty  dollahs."  "Look  at  me,"  said  the  first. 
"I'se  got  on  a  suit  w'at's  raos'  perzactly  like 
yourn,  and  I  don't  pay  but  ten  dollahs  fuh 
mine.  Somebody  shore  fiimflammed  you." 
The  possessor  of  the  forty-dollar  suit  took 
hold  of  one  of  the  coat  sleeves  of  the  ten- 
dollar  suit  and  pulled  on  it.  It  stretched. 
Then  straightening  up  he  said :  "See  here, 
boy,  the  fust  big  rain  yo'  gets  ketched  out  in 
dat   coat  of  yourn  is  gwine  to   say,    'Good-by, 


nigger,    fom    now    on    I'se    gwine    to    be    yo' 
vest.'  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Because  I  Feed  Him. 
Beside    me    lived    a    family    who    called   themselves 
my    friends — 
The    son,    the   wife,    the    husband — and    the   dog. 
Whene'er  my   home    life    went   amiss,   these  neigh* 
bors  made  amends; 
We  grew  as  thick  as  raindrops  in  a  fog. 

But  now  I  gaze  upon  the  hostile  windows  of  theif 

home; 

The  son,  the  wife,  the  husband  pass  me  by; 

For    Fortune    is    a    fickle    jade    and    ever    wont   to 

roam —  ■ 

And  favors  given  must  be  returned — or  die.        '.', 

So  ended  friendship's  too  rank  growth  with  neigh- 
bors by  my  side; 
The    lesson    I    will    keep    in    memory's   log: 
But  one  of  all  that  family  with  me  is  still  allied— 
And    that's   the   poor    old   mongrel    of   a   dog! 
— Ruth   Bassett   in    Judge. 


Dead  Language. 

"The  next  round's   on  me." 

"We're  going  for  a  century  run  next  Sun- 
day." 

"She  has  such  pretty  ears." 

"I'm   not   old   enough  to   play  golf." 

"Woman's  place  is  in  the  home." 

"Lift   your   skirt ;   this   crossing   is   muddy." 

"Speed  limit,   twelve  miles." 

"Having  a  minute  or  two  to  spare,  I  tele- 
phoned home." 

"Nickelodeon." 

"The  Land  of  the  Free." — Judge. 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


"r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL'  COMPANY 

5AN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOR.  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO"COMPOUNDS 


THE    ARGONAUT 


January  21,  1922. 


SMOKE 

TUVAL 

CIGARS 

(ALL  HAVANA) 


LEON  S.  GREENEBAUM 
320  Battery  Street,  S.F. 

Pacific  Coast  Representative 


PERSONAL. 


Sociftl  Notes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  in  San  Mateo,  Vi-ith  their  guests  later  at- 
tending the  polo  game.  Among  those  at  the  affair 
were  Lord  and  Lady  Rodney.  Lady  Corisande 
Rodney.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Tobin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Morse,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mrs.  Jane  Hayne, 
Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Miss  Marjorie  Tossel^-n,  Ad- 
miral Alexander  Halstead,  U.  S.  X.,  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  William  Packenhara  of  H.  M.  S.  Raleigh, 
Captain  Bromley,  Lieutenant-Commander  John 
Gates,  Lieutenant-Commander  Spicer,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Curgon-Howe,  Mr.  Baldwin  Wood, 
Mr.  Richard  Tobin,  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne,  Mr.  Elmer 
Boseke,  and  Mr.    Arthur   Brown.  Jr. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  entertained  a 
group  of  the  younger  set  at  dinner  Sunday  even- 
ing, among  those  in  the  party  having  been  Miss 
Marjory  Wright,  Miss  Mar>'  Martin,  Miss  Mari- 
anne Kuhn,  Miss  Eleanor  Martin,  Miss  Lucia 
Chase,  Miss  Katharine  Kuhn,  Mr,  Stanley  Armour, 
Mr.  Leon  ^''alker,  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  Captain 
Max  Cunningham,  Mr.  Russell  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Wendell  Kuhn. 

Complimenting  Miss  Helene  de  Latour,  Miss 
Jennie  Blair  entertained  at  a  cotillion  last  evening 


EL   ENCANTO 

Hotel  and  Cottagei 
Mission  Ridge,  Santa  Barbara 

Yegeteblei,  mUk,  cream  and  esvB  from  our 
own  faun. 


I  Hotel  Claremont  | 

I        Berkeley,  California  | 

g  Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills,  m 

g  amidst    wonderful    flower    gardens  ^ 

J  and   magnificent    trees.    Thirtj'-five  m 

g  minutes  from  San   Francisco  direct  J 

a  to   entrance  of  Hotel   by  the  Key  B 

p  Route  ferry  and  express  trains.  g 

a  For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley  B 

a  9300.  S 


IP 


THE  DANTE 


Under  the  new  ow-nership  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  E.  Trenkle  of  The 
Dante  Sanatorium  (formerly  the 
Adler)  there  has  been  no  change  of 
poUcy  or  in  the  personal  staff. 
.Miss  Minnie  Fechemer  is  retained 
as  general  superintendent.  Miss 
Lynch  remains  as  head  of  the  ope- 
rating room.  The  nursing  organi- 
zation, the  culinary  staff,  the  gen- 
eral attendants— all  are  as  before. 

Old  patrons  and  new  will  £rid  -in 
The  Dante  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
riei  for  which  this  unique  institu- 
tion has  long  been  famous. 


at  the  Fairmont.  Miss  de  Latour  led  the  cotillion 
with  Mr.  Tallant  Tufabs.  Some  of  the  guests  were 
Miss  Lawton  Filer,  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins,  Miss 
j  Edna  Taylor,  Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels,  Miss  Inez 
Macondray,  Miss  Sue  McDonald,  iliss  Katharine 
Kuhn,  Miss  Marianne  Kuhn,  Miss  Jane  Carrigan, 
Miss  Mary  Martin,  Miss  Edith  Grant,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Kelly,  Miss  Margaret  Lee,  Miss  Rosemonde 
Lee,  Miss  Frances  Pringle,  Mr.  Russell  Wilson, 
Mr.  Richard  Schwerin,  Mr.  Howard  Spreckels, 
Mr.  C3'ril  McNear,  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  Mr. 
Carroll  Pierce,  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam. Magee,  Jr.,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Montgomerj',  Mr. 
William  Crocker,  Mr.  George  McXear,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Edward  Harrison,  Jr.,  Mr.  Orel  Goldaracena,  Mr. 
George  Houghtelling,  Mr.  Richard  Goldsmith,  and 
Mr.    Dudley    Gunn. 

General  and  Mrs.  George  Barnett  were  the 
guests  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  Sunday  at 
the  Eurlingame  Club  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney 
Cloman. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  gave  a  din- 
ner  and  theatre  partj'  Monday  evening, 

Mr.  George  Lent  entertained  members  of  the 
Hari-ard  Oub  at  dinner  Monday  evening.  The 
affair  was  held  at  the   St.  Francis. 

In  honor  of  Miss  Mary  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  McCreery  gave  a  dinner  Saturday  in  Eur- 
lingame. Their  guests  included  Miss  Ruth  Ho- 
bart.  Miss  Edith  Grant,  Miss  Marianne  Kuhn, 
Miss  Katharine  Kuhn,  Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss 
Lawton  Filer,  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins,  Miss  Eleanor 
Spreckels,  Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs,  Mr.  Richard 
Schwerin,  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  Mr.  Vincente 
Dominguez,  Captain  Max  Cunningham,  Mr,  Rus- 
sell Wilson,  Mr.  James  Mcintosh,  and  Mr.  Cyril 
McNear. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Armstrong  Taylor  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  for  Miss  Louise  Porter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fay  were  the  guests  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  given  last  week  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Milton  Esberg.  The  guests  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sidney  Ehrman,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Morgan 
Gunst,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sesnon,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  Esberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Dill, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rosseter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Rolph,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  McKee,  Miss  Maude 
Fay.  and   Mr.   Philip  Fay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  ball  at  their 
home  in  Eurlingame  on  Saturday  evening,  January 
14th,  for  their  granddaughter.  Miss  Mary  Martin, 
and  entertained  about  ^50  of  the  younger  set. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  ball  at  their 
dinner  in  Eurlingame  on  Wednesday,  January 
18th,  their  guests  being  General  and  Mrs.  Wright, 
U,  S.  A.,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  William  Packenham, 
K.  C.  B„  H.  ^L  N.,  Admiral  Halstead,  U.  S.  N.. 
Commander  Spencer-Cooper,  H.  M.  N.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  McCreery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Mar- 
tin, Mrs.  Re^nald  Brooke,  and  Mrs.  Mountford 
S-  Wilson. 

Complimenting  Miss  Elizabeth  Vincent,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Vincent  gave  a  fanc>'-  dress  party  Friday 
afternoon  in  San  Mateo.  Some  of  the  children 
present  were  Miss  Isabelle  McCreery,  Miss  Polly 
and  Miss  Evelyn  Clark,  Miss  Virginia  Allen,  Miss 
Jane  Schuyler,  Miss  Nan  Tucker,  Miss  Cynthia 
HiJI,  Miss  Jane  Anderton,  Miss  Costanza  .■Xvenali. 
Miss  Evelyn  Taylor.  Miss  Barbara  Tobin.  Misi 
.\lice  Eastland,  Miss  Anne  Park,  Miss  Patricia 
Tobin,  Miss  Marianne  Avenali,  Master  Robert 
Moore.  Master  William  Allen,  Master  Richard 
Tobin,  Master  Richard  Gtrvin,  Jr.,  Master  Gayle 
Anderton.  Jr.,  Master  Thomas  Eastland,  Jr.,  Mas- 
ter John  Drum,  Jr.,  Master  Pierce  Anderton. 
Master  Howard  Park,  Jr.,  Master  William  Parrott, 
Jr..   and    Master  Douglas  Moody. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  gave  a  dinner  Satur- 
day in  Eurlingame.  Among  their  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  R.  A. 
Curran,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Welch,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott, 
Mrs.  William  Fullam,  and  Mr.  Georges  Romanow- 
sk5'. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  \^'"elch  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  evening. 

Mrs.  Henry  Dernham  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
Thursday  at  the  Fairmont- 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Lowery  entertained  at 
dinner  Friday,  entertaining  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
McCormick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roger  Lapham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan 
Williams,  Mrs.  Walker  Salisbury,  Miss  Marjorie 
Jossel>-n,  Dr,  Tracy  Russell,  Mr.  Cliff  Weatherwax, 
and   Mr.   PrescotL 

Complimenting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Ellis  of  New 
York,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Edward  McCauley  gave  a 
luncheon  Sunday  in  Eurlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  entertained  at  a 
dinner  in  San  Mateo  Saturday,  their  guests  having 
been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  F.  B-  Morse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  \Tncent, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  McCreery. 

Major  and  Mrs.  William  Robertson  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Sunday  at  the  San  Mateo  Polo  Qub, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  entertained  at  a 
reception  Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Ruth 
SL  Denis.  Mrs.  Walter  Haas  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving. 

Mrs.  Warren  Hun^  Jr.,  entertained  at  a  bridge- 
tea  Thursday  for  Miss  Ruth  Lent 

Mrs.  Edgar  Peixotto  gave  a  bridge-luncheon  Fri- 
day at  her  home.  Her  guests  were  Mrs.  James 
Bull.  Mrs.  Frederick  Henshaw,  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher. 
Mrs.  Murray  Innes.  Mrs.  John  Rothschild,'  Mrs. 
Isaac  Upham,  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle,  and  Mrs.  Helen 
Bassett. 

Mrs.  Wyatt  Allen  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller.  The  guests  were 
Mrs.  Seward  McNear,  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy,  Mrs. 
Langley  Porter,  Mrs.  Charles  Harley.  Mrs.  J.  K. 
Armsby,  Mrs.  Uda  Waldrop,.  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kings- 
bury, Mrs.  Willard  Wayman,  Mrs.  Leonard  Chen- 
ery,  Mrs.  Ernest  Chipman.  Mrs.  H.  L.  E.  Meyer, 
Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch. 

Mrs.  Warren  Spieker  entertained  at  a  children's 
party  Monday  afternoon. 

Complimenting  Mr.  Clarence  Follis,  Mr.  WiUard 
Drown  gave  a  dinner  Thursday  evening. 

Miss  Marj'  Julia  Crocker  gave  a  dinner-dance 
last  Wednesday  at  Tait's-at-the-Beach.  Her  guests 
included  Miss  .Mice  Requa.  ifiss  Ellita  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Eleanor  Soreckels,  Mr.  Gor- 
don Johnson,  Mr.  Leon  Walker,  Mr.  Orel  Goldara- 


cena, Mr.  Howard  Spreckels,  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrick- 
son, Mr.   Cyril  McNear,  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Walsh. 
Mrs.   James   Flood   was   a  luncheon   hostess   last 
Friday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  were  dinner 
hosts  Monday  evening,  their  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus 
Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Lowery,  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard Drown,  and  Mr.  Frank  Carolan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Clark,  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  in  San  Mateo.  Their  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Gerald  Williamson,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  George  Nickel, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Park,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Duncan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent,  Miss  Mar- 
jory Wrightj  Mr.  William  Kuhn,  Mr.  Edmunds 
LjTnan,  and  Mr.  George  Howard. 

A  no-host  dinner  was  given  Saturday  evening 
before  the  Associated  Charities  entertainment, 
those  present  having  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Pinckard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Madison,  Miss  Mary  Emma 
Flood,  and  Mr.   Geoffrey  Montgomery. 

In  honor  of  Miss  Ruth  Lent,  Miss  Dolly  Payne 
gave  a  luncheon  Saturday  at  the  Fairmont,  Among 
her  guests  were  Mrs.  Charles  Buckingham,  Miss 
Margaret  Buckbee,  Miss  Alice  Moffitt,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Loop.  Miss  Dorothy  Clark,  Miss  Marie 
Welch,  Miss  Frances  Lent,  Miss  Katherine  Robin- 
son, Miss  Newell  Bull,  Miss  Frances  Pringle,  Miss 
Jane  Carrigan,  Miss  Katherine  Bentley.  Miss 
Eleanor  Weltj-,  Miss  Louise  Porter,  Miss  Isabelle 
Eishop,  and  Miss  Sue  McDonald- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Polhemus  gave  a  dinner  last 
week  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Meyers  of  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Reginald  Brook  of  London  was  compli- 
mented at  luncheon  last  Tuesday  by  Mrs.  Robert 
Oxnard. 

Mrs.  William  Fitzhugfa  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge   Thursday. 

The  opening  of  the  California  polo  season  with 
an  invitational  tournament  at  Del  Monte,  January 
28th  to  February  5th,  is  coming  in  for  much  atten- 
tion. A  special  golf  match  between  Jim  Barnes 
and  Jock  Hutchison,  international  open  champions, 
against  John  Black  and  Macdonald  Smith  on  Jan- 
uary 22d  will  attract  big  galleries  to  the  Pebble 
Beach  and  Del  Monte  courses.  The  next  race 
matinee  at  the  Del  Monte  track  will  be  on  Feb- 
ruary 4th.  A  paper  chase  at  Pebble  Beach  in 
February  and  a  g>-mkana  and  horse  show  at  the 
polo  fields  during  the  course  of  the  spring  polo 
tournament  will  be  other  attractive  affairs. 


Concert  at  the  St.  Francis- 
Mme.  Helen  Stanley  will  appear  but  once 
in  the  Baj'  region,  and  this  will  be  in  the 
-Alice  Seckels  Matinee  Musical  Series  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Mon- 
day afternoon,  January  23d,  at  3  o'clock. 

From  all  indications  this  event  will  bring 
together  for  the  first  time  in  1922  the  same 
representative  gathering  that  has  been  as- 
sembling for  the  other  concerts  in  this  series. 
The  subscribers,  as  well  as  those  interested 
in  the  single  event,  are  planning  parties  of 
their  friends  for  the  concert,  which  is  creating 
more  than  a  ripple  in  the  social  and  musical 
life  of  this  citj-. 


Vacbel  Lindsay  to  Lecture  In  San  Francisco. 

Vachel  Lindsay,  once  known  as  "The  Vag- 
abond Poet,"  author  of  "The  Chinese  Night- 
ingale" and  "General  Booth  Enters  Heaven," 
will  give  a  talk  on  his  experiences  while 
vagabonding  in  the  West,  with  reading  of 
his  poems.  Tuesdaj-  evening,  January  24th,  in 
the  Colonial  Ballroom,  Hotel  St.  Francis.  He 
will  give  a  reading,  also,  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  in  the  Paul  Elder  Galler\'. 
•^•^ 

At  a  conference  in  London  on  the  prob- 
lems of  domestic  ser\-ice  it  was  suggested  that 
there  should  be  a  degree  for  domestic  ser\-ice, 
carr\-ing  the  same  social  value  as  the  women's 
degrees  at  Xewnham  and  Girton,  and  that 
every'  schoolgirl  should  be  required  to  sit  for 
an  examiantion  in  housewifery. 


Nature    never    rh>-mes     her    children,     nor 
makes  two  men  alike. — Emerson. 


All  main  aato 
roads  lead  direct- 
ly to  the  Hotel 
Oakland  where 
life  is  "really  liv- 
ing" and  comfbtt 
supreme. 


HOTEU 
OAKL'AND 


v^N^p^ 


The  Palace  Hotel 
Nursery  takes  good  care 
of  Baby  while  you  are 
shopping. 

It  is  open  every  day  with 
trained  nurses  in  attend- 
ance. 

— oAftemoon  tea,  JO  cents 

PALACE 

HOTEL 

zAlanagemenir 
H.\LSEY  E.MAXWARJNC 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  ii>  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation," 
TWO    CHAMPION-SHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

C.A-RL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  j  CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes: 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
BookleL      Address    MANAGER 

Sui  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


FOR   LADIES   AND   GENTLEMEN 

New  Quality  Luncheon 

228  GRANT  AVENUE 

THIRD  FLOOR       TAKE  ELEVATOR 
Phone  Douglas  4423 


The  best  YELLOW 
CAB  customer  is 
the  economical  man 
or  woman. 


January  21,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


ARE  YOU 


ou     ^ 


PHONE 


Moving : "  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage-Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection  " 
and  dispatch. 

stringeTstorage 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


PERSONAL. 

Movementa  and  'Whoreabouts. 

General  and  Mrs.  George  Earnett  and  Miss 
Lucia  Chase,  who  arrived  last  week  from  Washing- 
ton, sailed   Tuesday  for  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule  and  Miss  Marie- 
Louise  Baldwin  have  returned  to  San  Francisco 
from  a  trip  to  New  York. 

Mrs.  Horatio  Livermore,  who  has  been  abroad 
for  the  past  year,  will  return  to  San  Francisco 
the  15th  of  February.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
O'Connell,  who  have  had  the  Livermore  house  on 
Russian  Jtiill  for  several  months,  have  taken  the 
residence  of  Dr.  William  Palmer  Lucas  on  Broad- 
way. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Garrett  of  Virginia,  mother  of 
Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  and  the  latter's  sister, 
Mrs.  John  Eddy  of  Seattle,  are  visiting  in  San 
Francisco.     They  are  staying  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  Charlemagne  Tower  of  Philadelphia  arrived 
in  town  Tuesday  to  join  Mrs.  Tower  at  the  Fair- 
mont. The  latter  has  recently  returned  from  a 
visit  in  Los  Angeles  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick 
Tower. 

Brigadier-General  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Kuhn  arrived 
the  first  of  the  week  from  Honolulu  for  a  brief 
sojourn  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Hiram  Johnson,  Jr.,  left  last  week  on  a 
trip  to  Washington  and  New  York. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Redding  is  spending  the  month  of 
January  in  Algiers  at  the  Hotel  St.  George. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  G.  E.  Coleman  of  Montecito  have 
left  for  New  Orleans  en  route  to  South  America. 
They  expect  to  be  gone  until  May. 

Mrs.  Reginald  Brook  of  London,  who  has  re- 
cently been  visiting  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling,  is  at 
present  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Ox- 
nard. 

Admiral    and    Mrs.    Edward    Eberle    have    been 


PEARL    NECKLACES 

at  Bargain  Prices  to  Mail 
Order  Buyers 

24  inch  "Imperial"  Gold  Clasp $U.50 

30  inch  "Imperial"  Gold  Clasp 15.00 

36  inch  "Imperial"  Gold  Clasp 17  50 

(Each  strand  inclosed  in  a  suitable  box) 
Oar  ironclad  guarantee  protects  you^   H  they 
are  not  the  nearest  perfect  imitation  of  a  Gen- 
uine Pearl,  send  them  back. 

Catalogue  on  request. 
We  are  direct  importert. 

"IMPERIAL  PEARL  CO." 

381  BUSH  STREET 

San  Francisco  .  California 


European  Tour  for  Young  Ladies 

now  forming  for  Spring  1922.  Experienced 
chaperon.  Apply  early  as  party  is  limited. 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Nixon,  1537  Euclid  Avenue,  Berke- 
ley, California.  Itinerary  includes  best  in  Eu- 
ropean countries.  Passion  Play  and  Musical 
Festival  in  Munich.     Telephone  Berkeley  6006. 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRI5'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.    Box   506,    Santa   BAEBAttA,    Cal. 


visiting    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Burke   Holladay    in    Pasa- 
dena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Poole  have  arrived  from 
Warrington,  Virginia,  and  have  reopened  their 
residence  in  Atherton. 

Mr,  Van  Dyke  Johns  has  gone  from  Hilo  to 
Honolulu,  where  he  will  reside  permanently. 

Paymaster  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Huntington  have 
arrived  from  Philadelphia  for  a  week's  sojourn. 
They  will  sail  Wednesday  for  their  station  in 
Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hays  Hammond  have  returned  to 
Santa   Barbara   from  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Walter  Treat  has  returned  from  a  two 
montlis'    sojourn   in   New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  Foster  have  returned  to 
Willitts,  after  a  few  weeks'  visit  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Foster  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Charles  Felton  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Ray- 
mond have  returned  to  San  Rafael,  after  a  brief- 
visit  in  San  Francisco  with  Mrs.  Smedberg. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Redington  have 
moved  from  the  Marlborough  in  Washington  to  a 
residence.  They  will  remain  in  the  Eastern  city 
until   May. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Francis  Loorais  have  returned  to 
Burlingame,  after  an  absence  of  several  months. 
Mr.  Harris  Carrigan  and  Mr.  Frank  Drum,  Jr., 
left  last  Wednesday  for  New  York.  They  will 
tour  the  world  before  returning  to  California  and 
expect  to  be  gone  a  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Elyth  left  Saturday  for 
New  York  to  be  away  a  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime  have  returned  to 
Pebble  Beach  from  a  visit  in  Santa  Barbara  with 
Miss    Laura    Kaime. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  Wallace  have  returned 
from  Honolulu,  where  they  have  been  passing  a 
fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett  McEnerney  have  pur- 
chased the  Liebes  residence  on  Broadway  and 
Franklin.  Their  former  house  on  Jackson  Street 
has  been  taken  by  Mrs.  William  Porter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Schlacks  of  New  York 
have  returned  from  Europe  and  are  spending  a 
few  weeks  in  San  Francisco.  They  are  at  the 
Fairmont. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Mitchell  are  passing 
a  few  days  in  San  Francisco  before  proceeding  to 
Joplin,  where  the  former  has  been  ordered. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  and  Miss  Gloria  Wood  are 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bayard  Hyde-Smith  in 
Washington.  They  will  leave  next  week  for  New 
York  for  a  brief  sojourn  before  sailing  for  Eu- 
rope. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Hager  will  leave  for  New  York  and 
Europe  in  March.  She  will  spend  the  spring  and 
early    summer    in    Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  laccaci  will  arrive  within 
a  few  days  from  New  York  for  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  in   California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  de  Ropp  have  arrived 
from  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  are  visiting  Mr. 
Horace  Pillsbury.  The  latter  will  leave  the  first 
of  the  week  for  New  York  to  join  Mrs.  Pillsbury 
and  Miss  Peggy  Pillsbury,  and  the  group  will  re- 
turn in  February  to    California. 

Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  arrived  Thursday  in  New 
York  from  Europe  and  has  joined  Mr.  Elkins  and 
Mrs.  Nielson.  She  has  been  spending  the  winter 
in  the  south  of  France  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  I.  Adler  of  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Heebner  have  returned 
to  New  York,  after  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks  in 
San   Francisco  and  Burlingame. 

Miss  Jane  Carrigan  will  leave  next  week  for 
New  York,  where  she  will  join  Mrs.  Athearn 
Folger.     They  will  sail  for  abroad  in  February, 

Miss  Suzanne  I'Enclos  has  arrived  in  New  York 
from  France,  and  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  William 
Chanlor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  will  leave  for  New 
York  and  Europe  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 
They  will  sail  for  Naples  February  4th  and  will 
travel  through  Italy  before  going  to   France. 

Mr.  Charles  Dark  has  returned  to  San  Mateo 
from  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Edmunds  Lyman  has  returned  to  Monte- 
cito, after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Mateo. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Priestley  of  Stockton  are 
enjoying  a  visit  at  Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  O'Day  and  their 
young  son,  Eddie,  were  at  Del  Monte  over  the 
week-end. 

Mrs.  E.  H,  Lestock  Gregory  of  San  Francisco 
was  a  week-end  visitor  at  Del  Monte- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Cook  of  Kansas  City 
have  opened  their  home  at  Pebble  Beach  and  in- 
tend making  a  long  stay.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook 
have  been  visiting  in  Southern  California,  having 
completed  a  tour  of  South  America. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cravens  of  Pasadena  are  at 
their  home  in  Pebble  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  are  at  Del 
Monte  to  make  a  stay  of  several  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Herrick,  Jr.,  of  Boston 
have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Japan  and  will 
shortly  return  to  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hunter  of  Berkeley  have 
been  making  a  visit  to  Del  Monte  and  have  been 
spending  much  time  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Spens 
Black. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Norris  have  been  at 
Del   Monte  for  the  past  fortnight. 

The  new  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Hous- 
ton of  San  Francisco  has  been  completed  at  Pebble 
Beach  and  will  shortly  be  occupied. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  Booth  Knox  are  spending 
some  time  on  the  French  Riviera  at  Monte  Carlo 
and    Cannes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B,  Carpenter  of  Medford, 
Oregon,  who  'have  been  making  Del  Monte  their 
home  for  the  past  three  years,  have  gone  to  Los 
Angeles  for  a  visit.  Mr.  Carpenter  will  play  in  the 
California  open  championship  at  the  Wilshire  Club. 
Mrs.  Henry  Lund,  Jr.,  having  wintered  in  New 
York,  where  she  has  figured  in  several  drawing- 
room  recitals  of  her  delightfully  enjoyable,  imper- 
sonations, will,  before  her  return  to  San  Francisco 
on  January  18th,  make  a  final  appearance  in  a 
recital    for    a    charity    benefit    at    the    residence    of 


Mrs.  Henry  Waters  Taft.  The  patronesses  of  the 
affair  include  Mrs.  De  Lancey  Kane,  Mrs.  F.  Bur- 
rall  Hoffman.  Mrs.  John  Ducr,  Mrs.  Lyttleton 
Fox,    and    Mrs.    John    G.    Agar. 

Among  those  recently  registered  at  the  St.  Fran- 
cis are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hardy,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Mr.  Marshall  Neilan,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Gus  Win- 
ter, New  York;  Mrs.  S.  F.  Phelan,  Reno;  Captain 
R.  E.  West,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  West;  Mr.  Gard- 
ner Chamberlin,  Spokane;  Mr.  I.  H.  Potter,  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri;  Mr.  David  Gray,  Santa  Barbara; 
Mr,  Jasper  Siper,  Oklahoma  City;  Mr.  F.  W. 
Roller,  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Mayer,  Mr.  Charles  Meyer, 
New  York;  Mr.  R,  L.  Johns,  Reno;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Whitney,  New  York;  Mr.  George  H.  Tait, 
Glens,  New  York;  Mr.  H.  S*  Hyser,  Zanesville, 
Ohio;  Mr.  Charles  O.  Johnstone,  St.  Louis;  Mrs. 
H.  Marion,  Watsonville;  Mr.  C.  W.  Blake,  At- 
lantic City;  Mr.  James  McDonald,  Portland;  Mr. 
C.  C.  Hayes,  New  York;  Mr.  A.  T.  Whitehead. 
Rawlins,    Wyoming, 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Palace  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Malcolm  MacRoIla,  New  South  Wales;  Mr,  E. 
Jerome  Dyer,  London;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Riggs, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Carr,  Monterey;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Julius  Le\T.  Miss  Guggenheim,  New 
York;  Mr.  R.  A.  Brown,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Ed  J, 
Newberger,  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Cook, 
Rio  Vista;  Mr.  J.  Harold  Dollar,  San  Rafael; 
Mr.  W.  E.  Harker,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Cressey,  Modesto ;  Mr,  T.  J.  Field,  Monterey ; 
Mr.  R.  W.  Moses,  Australia;  Mr.  W.  R.  Bemis, 
St.  Louis;  Mr.  HolHs  Godfrey,  Philadelphia;  Mr. 
Adolph  Ellel,  Dillon,  Montana;  Mr.  Fred  Rowan, 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  H.  W.  Phillips,  Los  Angeels;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  K.  J,  Bunn,  Vancouver,  B.  C. ;  Mr.  N. 
S,  Olson,  Mr.  J.  N.  Moore,  Milwaukee;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Clark,    Minneapolis. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  Richard 
Lauxen,  Jr.,  Stockton;  Mr.  H.  A.  Baker,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  H.  E.  Jackson,  Salinas;  Mr,  P.  J. 
O'Reilly,  Santa  Cruz;  Mr.  George  W.  Kingsbury, 
Watsonville;  Dr.  W.  C.  Bailey,  San  Jose;  Dr.  S. 
E.  Simmons,  San  Jose;  Mr.  S.  M.  Sperry,  New 
York;  Mr.  Carl  Stranli,  Dr.  R.  R.  WelluH,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Buel,  Switzerland ;  Miss  Elsie  Whitney, 
Yountville;  Mr,  Robert  Stanley,  Mrs.  P.  P.  Yohe. 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  D,  A,  Turner,  Reno;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Grimstead,  Sacramento;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  R.  Heaty,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  J.  J. 
Walsh,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr.  F.  T,  Terhune. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Terhune,  New  York;  Mr.  F-  F.  Wear, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  A,  B.  Rilovitch,  Watsonville; 
Mr.  P.  M.  Robinson,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  Harris,    Toledo,   Ohio, 


THE  TOMB  OF  COLUMBUS. 


The  Hotel  Whitcomb 

J.  H.  van  Home,  Manager 

LUNCHEON 

75  Cents 

DINNER 

$1.50 

Tea  service  in  the  Sun  Lounge 

every  afternoon 


Dancing  in  the  Lounge 

every 

Saturday  evening 


the  first  capital  city  of  the  New  World  which 
he  "found  for  Leon  and  Castile,"  hard  by  the 
scene  of  his  unjust  imprisonment  and  upon 
the  spot  were  for  more  than  two  and  half 
centuries  his  body  unquestionably  reposed. 


■     ■■  ORDER     FROM    YOUR     DEALER.     FOR    TRI.\L.     SAMPLE    SACK    OF 

3  -PEACOCK"  EITHER  LUMP  OR  EGG  CO. A L.     HE  WILL  KNOW  WHERE 

S  TO     FIND     IT     IF     HE     HASXT     IT.     AND      YOU     SHOULD     KNOW 

£3  WHAT    A    REMARKABLY    FINE    COAL    IT    IS— CHARLES    R.    ALLEN. 


The  renewal  of  the  undertaking  to  erect  a 
lofty  mausoleum  and  pharos  "over  the  re- 
mains of  Chistopher  Columbus  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo" raises  the  much-disputed  question  of 
the  actual  whereabouts  of  those  remains  (says 
the  New  York  Tribune).  There  are  those 
who  insist  that  they  still  rest  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, where  they  were  laid  in  1542.  There 
are  probably  many  more  who  believe  them 
to  be  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  in  Spain. 

These  are  the  known  facts:  In  1542  the 
colony  of  Hispaniola,  now  Santo  Domingo 
and  Hayti,  asked  for  the  return  of  Columbus' 
body,  and  Charles  I  accordingly  had  it,  with 
that  of  Christopher's  son,  Diego,  exhumed  at 
Seville  and  sent  thither,  and  they  were  placed 
in  adjacent  tombs  beneath  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Santo  Domingo.  There  the 
two  bodies  lay  for  two  and  a  half  centuries- 
undisturbed  and,  indeed,  neglected.  In  1783 
Moreau  de  Saint-Mery  made  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  tombs,  and  found  that  the  cathedral 
had  been  so  remodeled  that  it  was  difficult  to 
tell  just  where  they  were  and  which  was 
which.  In  1795  the  island  was  transferred 
to  French  sovereignty,  and  the  Sapnish  gov- 
ernor on  withdrawing  got  permission  to  re- 
move the  remains  of  Columbus  to  Havana, 
Cuba,  and  the  following  year  he  did  thus  re- 
move and  had  interred  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Havana  what  he  and  all  others  believed  to 
be  the  coffin  containing  the  dust  of  the  great 
discoverer. 

No  question  was  raised  concerning  this  un- 
til 1887,  when  extensive  repairs  were  made 
to  the  Cathedral  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  the 
course  of  which  there  was  unearthed  a  leaden 
casket  bearing  an  inscription  which,  when 
amplified  from  its  abbreviated  form,  was  said 
to  read:  "Discoverer  of  America:  First  Ad- 
miral." The  President  of  Santo  Domingo, 
various  foreign  diplomats,  and  other  digni- 
taries were  summoned,  and  in  their  presence 
the  casket  was  opened.  On  the  inner  side 
of  the  lid  was  found  an  inscription  which  was 
interpreted  as  reading:  "Illustrious  and 
Noble  Man,  Don  Cristoval  Colon."  There- 
upon and  thereafter  the  Dominicans  insisted 
that  the  dust  of  the  discoverer  was  in  their 
possession. 

The  Cuban  authorities  and  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment made  an  elaborate  investigation,  and 
secured  at  least  a  comparable  array  of  au- 
thorities on  their  side,  headed  by  Seiior  Co- 
lumbus of  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy  of  His- 
tory, whose  report  was  generally  accepted  as 
conclusive  e.verywhere  save  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo. So  at  last,  in  1899,  Spain,  on  re- 
linquishing the  "Pearl  of  the  Antilles."  took 
back  to  a  tomb  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville 
the  casket  which  had  been  taken  from  Santo 
Domingo  to  Havana,  believing  that  it  con- 
tained the  mortal  remains  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  uncertainty  will 
ever  be  entirely  dispelled.  But  even  if  it  is 
not,  and  even  if  most  people  believe  that  the 
dust  of  the  admiral  rests  at  Seville,  it  will  not 
be  unfitting  to  erect  a  memorial  in  what  was 


Clemenceau's  Autobiagraphy. 

The  Echo  de  Paris  publishes  an  account  by 
Marcel  Hutin  of  a  visit  paid  to  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  on  the  occasion  of  Armistice  Day  in  the 
celebrated  little  flat  in  the  Rue  Franklin, 
where  the  ex-premier  is  again  living.  Al- 
though, as  always,  refusing  to  give  anything 
in  the  nature  of  an  interview,  M.  Clemenceau 
nevertheless  discussed  many  subjects  freely, 
but  on  the  express  understanding  that  the 
conversation  should  be  unpublished. 

"Like  Charles  the  Fifth,  I've  seen  my  own 
funeral,"  said  he,  with  a  laugh. 

M.  Hutin,  however,  says  he  is  able  to  state 
that  the  aged  statesman  is  busily  engaged  in 
an  important  literary  work  in  which  he  will 
embody  all  the  vast  experience  of  his  long 
life.  He  expects  to  be  engaged  in  this  under- 
taking for  about  three  more  years. 

The  work  will  be  published  only  if  he  is 
able  to  conclude  it  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
He  has  put  a  special  clause  in  his  will  to  the 
effect  that  the  manuscript  must  be  burned 
should  he  die  before  being  able  to  finish  it; 

M.  Clemenceau  was  emphatic  in  saying  that 
the  work  must  in  no  way  be  regarded  as  being 
anything  in  the  way  of  memoirs.  Never,  he 
said,  during  the  period  in  which  he  was  in 
power  had  he  kept  any  important  documents  . 
nor  even  made  any  notes.  Therefore  he  relies 
solely  on  his  memory. 

Meanwhile  he  has  no  intention  of  stepping 
forth  to  defend  himself  against  the  violent  at- 
tacks of  a  section  of  the  press  and  a  number 
of  politicians  who  blame  him  because  France 
is  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the 
peace  treatj',  for  which  M.  Clemenceau  is  held 
mainly  responsible. 

He  has  left  public  life  forever,  according  to 
M.  Hutin,  and  intends  to  end  his  days  divid- 
ing his  time  between  his  Paris  home  and  his 
native  Vendee. 

*»» 

Most  superstitions  veil  their  birth  in  vague 
antiquity.  Admittedly  the  opal  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  semi-precious  stones.  Its 
variegated  colors  have  no  equal  and  some  of 
the  well-cut  stones  take  high  rank  in  fine 
world  collections.  And  yet  the  opal  is  called 
unlucky.  A  lapidary  who  bears  an  excellent 
reputation  at  his  craft,  and  who  has  made  a 
study  of  stones  and  their  attendant  legends, 
lays  the  unlucky  opal  superstition  at  the  door 
of  the  stone-cutters  themselves.  An  opal  in 
matrix  is  a  difficult  thing  to  handle.  The 
crude  stone  comes  imbedded  in  hard  rock  and 
their  form  is  fragmentary  and  odd.  Under 
old-time  shop  rules  workmen  were  forced  to 
stand  a  portion  of  the  losses  through  break- 
age of  materials.  In  this  manner,  as  the  opal 
presented  many  chances  for  loss,  the  opal 
made  many  enemies. 


THE  CRUSADER.  Have  you  seen  it  this 
month?  Containing  some  articles  every  reader 
of  the  Argonaut  ought  to  know.  On  sale  at 
local  news-stands  or  at  office.  110  Sutter  Street. 
San  Francisco;  286  Twelfth  Street,  Oakland; 
also  on  Ferryboats.  10c  a  copy  or  $L00  a 
year. 

THE  CRUSADER  represents  the  viewpoint 
of  American  Protestantism,  Please  note  Mr. 
Harry  Todt,  well-known  Mason,  will  deliver  his 
famous  lecture,  entitled  "Washington,  The  Man 
and  the  Patriot,"  illustrated  with  original  pic- 
tures, at  Foresters'  Hall,  172  Golden  Gate  Ave., 
Tuesday,  January  24th,  at  8  p.  m.  Every  one 
invited. 

Tuesday,  January  31st,  Mr,  Herbert  Seine, 
well-known  Mexican  student  and  lecturer,  who 
is  now  in  California,  will  speak  on  the  subject 
of  Mexico  and  sectarian  exploitation.  Don't 
miss  these  lectures. — Lieut.  D.  J.  Gordon. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


*'Been  having  another  mothers'  club  meeting 
here  today,  Mary?"  "How  did  you  guess?" 
"By  the  empty  cigarette  box." — Judge. 

"How  do  you  feel  about  reforming  the 
movies?"  "Most  of  the  pictures  I've  seen  are 
more  to  be  pitied  than  censored," — Judge. 

"He  doesn't  seem  to  manage  his  wife  as 
well  as  he  used  to."  "You  see  one  day  he 
happened  to  tell  her  that  he  was  doing  it." — 
Judge, 

He — Great  heavens,  woman  !  Do  you  think 
I  am  made  of  money  ?  She — I  wish  you  were. 
I  could  get  you  changed  then. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

He — Think  twice  before  you  refuse  me. 
She — ^Why  should  I  think  twice?  He — Be- 
cause women  never  think  t^vice  the  same. — 
New   York  Sun. 

"What's  the  argument  between  the  scien- 
tists?' "Aw,  there's  no  meat  to  it."  "I  see. 
Just  a  bone  of  contention." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

"1  say,  Madge,  it's  bitterly  cold.  Hadn't 
you  better  put  something  on  your  chest  ?" 
"Don't  worrj',  old  thing.  I've  powdered  it 
three  times." — London  Mail. 

Professor's  Wife — ^\Vhy,  my  dear,  you've 
got  your  shoes  on  the  wrong  feet.  Professor 
— But,  Henrietta,  they're  the  only  feet  I've 
got. — Chicago   Phwnix. 
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with  a  crowd  o£  men  and  he's  as  red-blooded 
as  anybody."  "I  see."  "But  his  wife  selects 
his  hats:'~:Birminghani  Age-Herald. 

One  man  has  prepared  a  blue  law  that 
leaves  a  man  free  to  kiss  his  wife  on  Sunday. 
j  But'  there  is  nothing  left  for  an  unmarried 
'man  to  do.— Toledo  Blade. 

1  "There  "oes  a  man  who  has  never  quarreled 
Kvith  his  wife."  "That  so.  How  long  have 
j  they  been  married?"  "They're  just  leaving  the 
i  parson's  now."— Detroit  Free  Press. 

"This  is  a  fashionable  grillroom."  "Yes, 
Tessie,  ail  the  other  ladies  are  smoking." 
"So  I  see.  Do  you  think  they  will  put  us  out 
for  not  smo\iins  r^Louist-ille  Courier-Jour- 
nal. 

"Queer  he  should  have  so  much  luck  when 
he's  so  much  of  a  wet  blanket."  "Luck? 
Why,  saj',  if  that  fellow  should  jump  from 
the  frj-ing-pan  into  the  fire  he'd  put  the  fire 
I  out." — Judge. 

!  Visitor — ^What  a  nice  little  boy  your  brother 
:  is !  He  doesn't  want  me  to  leave.  Big 
Brother— 'Course  he  don't!  Dad's  promised 
him  a  licking  as  soon  as  you've  gone ! — Pear- 
\son's  Weekly. 

■  "Ser\-ice  at  the  Varsity  Show  is  certainly 
slow ;  Tom  and  I  waited  there  nearly  thirt>- 
minutes  today."  "Well,  you  must  remember 
it's  no  divorce  court,  my  dear." — Missouri 
Shou'tne. 

I  father — ^Well,  son,  you  certainly  made  a 
fool  of  yourself!  That  girl  robbed  you  of 
every  cent  you  had.  Son — Well,  dad,  you 
have  to  hand  it  to  me  for  picking  them 
clever. — Yale  Record. 

Teacher — What  makes  you  so  late?  Boy — 
Please,  miss,  the  doctor  brought  a  new  little 
sister  this  morning.  Teacher  (preoccupied) — 
Very  good:  but  don't  let  it  happen  again, 
mind. — London   Opinion. 

"And  am  I  the  only  girl  you  have  ever " 

"Wait  a  minute,  Molly.  Before  you  ask  me 
that,  do  you  want  me  to  lie  and  flatter  you. 
or  tell  you  the  truth  and  satisfy  your  curi- 
osity."— Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

"Can  I  be  of  any  assistance  ?"  asked  the 
sj-mpathetic  motorist  of  a  man  who  was  look- 
ing unutterable  thoughts  at  a  disabled  car. 
"How  is  your  vocabulary?"  "I'm  a  minister, 
sir."    "Drive  on." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

A  Kansas  man  is  reported  to  be  the  father 
of  thirty-two  children.  It  is  not  known 
whether  he  will  apply  for  admission  to  the 
league  of  nations  or  just  let  America  repre- 
sent him  for  the  present. — Chicago  Record. 

"That  man  they  call  'doctor'  is  a  scientific 
lecturer,  not  a  medical  man."  "Yes,"  re- 
joined Miss  Cayenne.  "He's  one  of  the  kind 
of  doctors  who  give  you  brain  fag  and  then 
don't  know  how  to  prescribe  for  it" — Wash- 
ington Star. 

Stnith — ^What  did  you  name  your  new  son  ? 

Smyth — We  are  going  to  call  him  Jeremiah, 
after  his  uncle.  Smith — Hasn't  the  lad's  uncle 
barrels  of  money?  Smyth — You  don't  sup- 
pose we  like  the  name,  do  you  ? — Amherst 
Lord  Jeff. 

Landlord — You  didn't  pay  the  rent  for  last 
month.  Tenant — No?  Well,  I  suppose  you'll 
hold  me  to  your  agreement.  Landlord — Agree- 
ment !  What  agreement  ?  Te7tant — Why,  when 
I  rented  you  said  I  must  pay  in  advance  or 
not  at  all. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"I  always  like  a  person  who  enjoys  the  so- 
ciety of  children,  don't  you?"  "Xot  always." 
answered  Mrs.  Cayenne.  "Some  people  enjoy 
the  societ>'  of  children  because  they  are  so 
easily  induced  to  talk  freely  about  the  affairs 
of  their  parents." — Washington  Star. 

Visitor — Who  are  all  these  stiff-legged  men 
that  pass  here  this  morning?  Is  there  a  hos- 
pital near  ?  Subbubs — No.  Those  are  some 
of  our  best  citizens  who  don't  want  to  go  to 


"Better  to  be  safe  than  sorry"  is  an 
old  expression,  but  a  true  one,  and 
can  not  be  better  applied  than  by 
renting   a    Safe   Deposit    Box   in   the 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

Crocker  Bldg.  Post  and  Market 

S4.00  per  year  will  rent  a  box 


church  with  their  wives.  So  they're  sneaking 
off  to  the  links,  each  with  a  golf  club  stuck 
down    his  trouser   leg. — Judge. 

"I  understand  1-iute  Pete  is  drawing  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  week  from  the  movies,"  re- 
marked Cactus  Joe.  "Yep,"  answered  Three- 
Fingered  Sam.  "He  aint  much  of  a  desperado 
at  that ;  but  I  reckon  he's  enough  of  a  gun- 
man to  intimidate  a  manager  when  they're 
signing  contracts." — Washington  Star. 

"Do  you  think  I  shall  live  until  I'm  ninety, 
doctor  ?"  "How  old  are  you  now  ?"  "Forty." 
"Do  you  drink,  gamble,  smoke,  or  have  you 
any  vices  of  any  kind?"  "No.  I  don't  drink, 
I  never  gamble,  I  loathe  smoking;  in  fact,  I 
haven't  any  vices."  "Well,  good  heavens, 
what  do  you  want  to  live  another  fifty  years 
for?" — London  Mail. 
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UNION  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CAUFORNU 


The  American  Academy, 
ifarshal  Foch,  with  a  fame  already  immor- 
tal, comes  doubly  an  "Immortal,"  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy,  to  lay  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  home  of  a  New  World  Acad- 
emy (says  the  New  York  Times).  This  in- 
stitution has  a  membership  of  fifty,  elected 
out  of  250  representative  men  of  letters,  art, 
and  music  who  constittue  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Letters — fifty  less  three, 
for  there  are  three  vacancies  caused  by  the 
recent  death  of  John  Burroughs.  Abbot 
Thayer,  and  Barrett  Wendell.  Young  as  it  is, 
with  a  national^charter  from  Congress  that 
does  not  go  back  even  to  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  it  has  full  fift>-  among  its  dead.  And  an 
illustrious  list  it  is,  with  such  names  upon  it 
as  Howells  (the  first  president  of  the  acad- 
emy), Saint-Gaudens,  La  Farge.  Oemens, 
John  Hay,  Henry  James,  Roosevelt,  Aldrich 
Joseph  Jefferson.  Gilder,  Schurz,  Mahan,  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Moody, 
Riley,  and  others  not  less  deser\-ing  of  men.- 
tion.  It  were  in\-idious  to  name  less  than  all 
of  the  living  members  who  carrj*  on  the 
worthily  established  tradition  of  the  academy, 
though  with  such  highly  individual  and  dis- 
tinctive achievement  as  to  defend  this  self- 
perpetuating  company — recruited  from  the  in- 
stitute as  death  takes  from  the  academy — 
from  the  danger  which  besets  such  bodies  of 
"becoming  the  haven  of  correct  mediocrity." 
Its  object  is  very  broadly  stated  to  be  the 
"protection  and  furtherance  of  literature  and 


the  fine  arts,  but  it  might  be  more  definitively 
expressed  in  the  purpose  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy— that  of  preserving  standards  of  speech 
— if  extended  to  all  the  arts  of  expression. 
Particularly  is  the  existence  of  such  a  body 
needful  in  a  democracy  and  in  a  land  of  free 
speech.  The  government  maintains  standards 
for  measuring  the  things  we  eat.  drink,  and 
wear,  the  acres  we  live  on  and  the  light  we 
burn.  A  false  weight  is  an  "abomination"  to 
organized  society.  But  there  is  and  can  be 
no  accurate  measure  prescribed  or  enforced 
for  giving  or  receiving  those  intangible 
things  of  the  mind's  exchange  or  the  spirit's 
commercei  Such  a  body  as  the  Academy  of 
■  .\rts  and  Letters  is  an  agency  helpful  to 
democracy,  which  recognized  it,  in  holding 
fast  to  that  which  is  good  while  proving  all 
things.  The  National  Academy  in  America 
should  be  proud  to  be  "brigaded"  in  such  a 
cause  with  the  French  Academy,  under  the 
unified  command  of  this  particular  Immortal. 


Nothing  can  bring  you  peace  ^ 
Nothing  can  bring  you  peace  but  the  l,^^ 
of  principles. — Emerson. 
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"Many  Men — Many  Minds." 

In  the  record  of  notable  deaths  within  the  week  we 
have  a  striking  reminder  of  the  familiar  saw  that  it 
takes  many  men  of  many  minds  to  make  a  world.  Of 
such  variety  are  the  interests  of  civilized  humanity,  so 
different  are  the  needs,  not  alone  of  different  peoples, 
but  of  varying  moods  of  the  individuals  who  make  up 
any  people,  as  to  afford  scope  for  varied  and  con- 
trasting talents  and  a  field  wide  as  the  realm  of  ideas 
— we  almost  said  of  imagination. 

Most  notable  of  the  deaths  of  the  week  is  that  of 
the  Pope  (Benedict  XV),  the  spiritual  father  of  un- 
numbered millions  of  men  and  women  throughout  the 
world.  The  influence  of  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church  extends  to  every  country  and  every  province  of 
the  globe.  Not  all  countries,  to  be  sure,  hearken  to  the 
spiritual  guidance  of  Rome,  but  there  is  no  country  in 
which  devoted  adherents  of  the  Roman  church  may  not 
be  found  and  to  which  its  influence  does  not  extend  in 
one  degree  or  another. 

Measured  by  the  higher  standards  of  pontifical  char- 
acter and  of  intellectual  power,  Benedict  XV  was  not 
a  great  Pope.  That  he  was  a  man  of  high  individual 
character,  of  high  attainments,  of  high  aims,  goes  with- 
out saying — in  these  days  elevation  to  the  papacy  of 
any  man  lacking  these  qualifications  is  not  thinkable, 
That  it  was  not  always  so,  history  bears  witness,  as 
the  whole  world  knows;  and  the  moral  contrast  be- 
tween Popes  of  this  age  and  of  other  ages  now  happily 
remote  bears  witness  to  the  advance  of  the  moral  stand- 


ards of  modern  social  organization  as  compared  with 
those  of  former  times. 

The  supreme  enthusiasm  of  Benedict  XV,  aside  from 
his  deeply  religious  character  and  his  devotion  to  the 
organization  of  which  he  was  the  head,  was  for  peace 
among  the  nations.  Curiously  enough,  it  was  the  fate 
of  this  modern  apostle  of  peace  to  reign  over  the  Church 
Universal  in  the  period  of  a  war  of  unprecedented 
magnitude,  involving  unprecedented  associations  of 
nations  and  marked  by  barbarities  hardly  matched  with- 
in the  Christian  era.  It  was  no  fault  of  his  that  his 
efforts  to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  war  came  to  naught  in 
an  immediate  sense;  nor  in  any  sense  is  it  an  indictment 
of  the  man  or  the  pontiff  that  the  fruition  of  his  ideas 
and  projects  must  wait  upon  future  times.  Nor  may 
it  be  assumed  that  the  lessons  which  he  sought  to  teach 
are  lost  to  the  race.  The  ideals  that  he  preached, 
the  standards  that  he  urged,  make  a  record  not  to 
be  regarded  lightly,  since  they  are  bound  to  stand  as 
precedents  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  to  come 
after  him  in  the  administration  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  as  a  source  of  inspiration  for  all  lovers 
and  promoters  of  peace  now  and  in  times  to  come. 

During  the  war  Benedict  XV  made  two  notable  at- 
tempts to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  halt,  but  the  momentum 
was  too  great  for  spiritual  control.  Furthermore,  there 
was  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  nations  very  general 
feeling  that  the  sympathies  of  Benedict,  though  not 
openly  revealed,  were  with  the  cause  of  the  German  au- 
tocracy, and  this  conception,  whether  justified  or  not, 
was  sufficient  to  nullify  his  efforts.  More  recently  and 
more  successfully  the  influence  of  the  Vatican  and  of 
Benedict  XV  were  exercised  in  the  cause  of  peace  in 
Ireland.  Here,  perhaps — unquestionably,  we  think — is 
the  most  imposing  monument  to  his  memory.  Truly 
it  may  be  said  of  the  dead  pontiff  that  a  man  of  high 
moral  enthusiasm,  a  personality  of  conspicuous  worthi- 
ness, a  vital  spiritual  force  has  gone  out  of  the  world. 
Under  his  hand  the  best  traditions  of  the  papacy  were 
sustained.  Men  of  all  faiths  unite,  and  worthily  so,  in 
tribute  to  the  man,  his  worth,  and  his  work. 


A  man  of  another  type,  a  man  whose  talents  and 
propensities  lay  in  other  courses,  a  man  of  high  powers 
and  of  noble  record  in  the  cause  of  civilization, 
was  James  Bryce,  dead  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  Mr. 
Bryce — Lord  Bryce  in  the  roster  of  British  notability — 
was  a  large  figure  in  the  limited  group  of  what  may  be 
styled  "world  men."  Briton  he  was  to  the  core  of 
him,  biit  none  the  less  a  citizen  of  the  wide  world.  His 
interests  and  his  sympathies  were  universal;  and  they 
were  matched  by  a  comprehension  that  visualized  men 
and  things  in  their  true  proportions  unbiased  by  any 
limitation  of  national  or  racial  boundaries.  It  was 
given  to  Mr.  Bryce  (we  say  Mr.  Bryce  because  to  the 
end  of  his  days  he  held  the  style  of  a  commoner)  to 
serve  in  large  spheres.  Among  his  immediate  country- 
men no  man  excelled  him  in  knowledge  of  world  affairs 
or  in  the  clarity  of  judgments  which  were  ever  soundly 
founded  and  humanely  inspired.  He  was  singularly  an 
intellectual  man,  but  his  work  was  by  no  means  limited 
to  interests  merely  intellectual.  A  man  of  mind,  he  was 
also  a  man  of  action.  As  a  journalist,  as  a  counselor  of 
cabinets,  as  an  administrator,  as  an  ambassador,  he 
wrought  with  industry,  with  judgment,  with  success. 
Withal  there  was  in  the  man,  in  all  his  goings  and  his 
comings,  in  all  his  ways  of  Hfe,  the  kind  of  simplicity 
that  is  a  mark  of  loftiest  character. 

America  had  for  Mr.  Bryce  a  special  affection  and 
owed  to  him  a  large  obligation.  No  man  did  more, 
perhaps  none  did  so  much,  to  press  upon  our  own 
people  the  significance  and  worth  of  our  own  insti- 
tutions as  did  Mr.  Bryce.  His  great  work,  "The 
American  Commonwealth,"  designed  to  explain  America 
to  the  non-American  world,  became  and  continues  to 
be    the    soundest    text-book    of   American    ideals    and 


American  institutions.  Supplemental  to  this  noble  con- 
tribution to  the  intelligence  of  the  world,  and  especially 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people  concerning 
their  own  institutions,  Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  service  at 
Washington,  planted  seeds  now  bearing  fruit  in  a 
more  sympathetic  relationship  between  his  country  and 
our  own.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  that 
which  has  recently  been  achieved  in  the  way  of  British 
and  American  coordination  at  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence is  in  direct  sequel  to  the  work  of  James  Bryce. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  English-speaking  world  that 
gained  benefit  from  the  wisdom  and  humane  solicitude 
of  this  truly  great  man.  Wherever  Mr.  Bryce  went — 
and  he  went  everywhere — he  radiated  the  light  of  a 
large  and  beneficent  mind,  contributing  that  which  in 
time  present  and  times  to  come  shall  aid  in  the  guid- 
ance of  men  toward  better  aims  and  achievements. 


From  the  spheres  in  which  Pope  Benedict  XV  and 
James  Bryce  lived  and  worked  it  is  a  far  cry  to  that 
which  engaged  the  interest  and  the  energies  of  John 
Kendrick  Bangs,  the  widely-known  journalist  and 
humorist.  To  many  it  may  appear  an  incongruous 
descent.  Yet  is  it  so  in  truth?  What  would  the 
world  be  without  laughter?  Is  not  a  man  whose 
imagination,  always  exercised  in  sweet  and  cleanly 
ways,  brought  surcease  from  care  and  rest  to  weari- 
ness, entitled  to  be  named  with  those  who  make  con- 
tribution to  the  essential  values  of  human  life?  Of 
such  assuredly  was  John  Kendrick  Bangs.  Too  often 
the  fun-maker  is  lost  in  the  buffoon.  Too  often  he  de- 
scends to  effects  through  sacrifice  of  dignity,  far  too 
often  he  is  merely  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal.  Not  so  with  Bangs.  The  basis  of  the  man 
was  nobility  of  character.  The  play  of  his  mind 
never  passed  the  boundary  that  divides  nonsense  from 
sense,  never  got  beyond  the  restraints  of  refinement, 
never  made  light  of  fundamental  moralities.  Truly  a 
fellow  of  infinite  jest  was  John  Kendrick  Bangs.  But 
the  most  serious  mind,  the  most  delicately  minded,  the 
most  morally  sensitive,  never  found  in  anything  that 
came  from  his  pen  that  which  might  be  wished  to  have 
been  unsaid.  Not  for  a  moment  do  we  classify  this 
amiable,  this  brilliant,  this  altogether  worthy  inspirer 
of  laughter  with  the  great  doers  and  thinkers  whose 
thinking  and  doing  mold  the  broader  lines  of  human  life. 
But  surely  neither  the  Pope  on  his  throne  nor  Mr. 
Bryce  in  his  study  would  have  been  the  less  worthy  for 
association  with  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


Why  the  Conference  AA^aits. 

From  the  great  calm  that  appears  to  have  settled 
down  upon  the  Conference  at  Washington  there 
emerges  suggestions  explanatory  of  that  which  at  long 
range  has  looked  like  unreasonable  delay  in  the  matter 
of  adjournment.  Having  gone  through  with  the  busi- 
ness more  particularly  related  to  Europe,  the  delegates 
representing  European  countries  are  anxious  to  go 
home.  Likewise,  the  Japanese  delegates  would  like  to 
quit.  But  Messrs.  Hughes,  Root,  Lodge,  and  Under- 
wood, representing  the  United  States,  are  determined 
that  adjournment  will  not  come  until  definite  adjust- 
ment has  been  reached  with  respect  to  the  relations  of 
China  and  Japan.  They  insist  that  there  shall  be  no 
ambiguities  in  the  commitments  relative  to  China  and 
Japan  and  they  are  forcing  the  issue  by  the  method  of 
sitting  and  waiting  for  Japan  to  come  to  terms.  Here- 
in they  count  upon  pressure  upon  Japan  from  European 
delegates  whose  interest  now  is  the  double  one  of  con- 
firming what  has  been  achieved  in  their  own  interest 
and  of  getting  home. 

Removal  of  the  European  questions  from  the  Con- 
ference left  the  air  clear  for  adjustment  of  the  issues 
related  to  the  Pacific  world.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
the  Japanese  made  an  effort  to  stampede  the  Confer- 
ence into  early  adjournment,  leaving  such   mil. 
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Sliantung,  the  Twenty-One  Demands,  "spheres  of  in- 
fluence," and  Siberia  luidetermined.  Tlie  proposal  in 
effect  was  that  kind  words  should  be  uttered  on  these 
subjects,  but  that  no  affirmative  action  sliould  be  taken 
It  would  be  assuming  a  good  deal  to  say  that  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  put  impediments  in  the  way  of  finally 
closing  up  the  subjects  upon  which  substantial  agree- 
ments had  been  made.  However  this  may  be,  impedi- 
ments appeared.  Then  came  announcement  that  none 
of  the  treaties  or  agreements  would  be  sent  to  the 
United  States  Senate  until  all  went.  In  other  words, 
nothing  should  be  regarded  as  completed  until  all  was 
completed.  The  American  delegates  did  not  plead 
exigencies  of  domestic  political  conditions  as  previously 
did  M,  Briand  and  others.  In  fact,  they  made  no  plea 
at  all.  No  plea  was  necessary  with  Senator  Borah 
emitting  shrieks  of  horror  and  amazement  at  the  Four- 
Power  treaty  and  with  Senator  Johnson  announcing 
that  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast  regarded  the  treaty 
with  suspicion.  The  visiting  delegates  put  two  and 
two  together,  with  the  result  that  there  came  to  them 
realization  that  they  will  get  nothing  out  of  this  Con- 
ference until  the  Senate  shall  give  its  approval. 

Patiently  and  philosophically  the  American  delega- 
tion has  sat  quietly  permitting  the  visitors  to  come  to 
understanding  that  the  Conference  can  not  get  away 
from  Washington  until  it  has  done  something  sub- 
stantial in  the  matter  of  Pacific  adjustments — something 
more  than  emission  of  soothing  phrases  as  related  to 
Far  East  problems.  They  are  giving  to  the  Conference, 
more  particularly  to  the  Oriental  delegates,  some  new 
points  in  the  art  of  patience  as  applied  to  diplomacy. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  questions  are  to  be 
adjusted.  It  is  insisted,  however,  that  an  honest  effort 
shall  be  made  for  definite  settlements  and  that  such 
settlements  must  go  as  far  as  conditions  in  China  and 
Siberia  will  permit. 


A  ComiBg  Event. 

It  will  Help  to  appreciation  of  the  significance  of 
the  coming  convention  of  Shriners  in  this  city  in  June 
to  know  something  of  the  history  and  character  of  this 
famous  order.  The  Shrine  is  not  so  much  a  Masonic 
institution  as  an  association  of  Masons  representative 
of  the  highest  degrees  of  that  order.  In  a  sense  the 
Shrine  is  the  aristocratic  element  of  Masonry.  The 
circimistances  of  its  organization  are  interesting. 
Something  more  than  fifty  years  ago  Mr,  W,  J,  Flor- 
ence, a  famous  actor,  whose  name  will  recall  pleasant 
memories  to  elders  of  this  generation,  made  an  ex- 
tended journey  in  the  Orient.  Witnessing  in  various  I 
countries  the  elaboration  of  Oriental  life  in  its  holiday- 
making,  and  being  himself  a  Mason  of  high  degree,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  an  order  allied  with  Masonry 
that  would  illustrate  its  lighter  spirit.  Upon  this  con- 
ception, and  under  the  personal  inspiration  of  Mr. 
Florence,  the  "Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  NoWes  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine"  was  organized  fifty  years  ago.  The 
coming  event  is  to  be  the  semi-centennial  of  that  or- 
ganization. 

After  a  few  years  of  rather  purposeless  playing 
about  there  came  to  the  leaders  of  the  movement  the 
idea  of  employing  the  order  upon  charitable  account. 
Further  consideration  has  led  recently  to  employ- 
ment of  the  energies — and  funds — of  the  order  to 
the  care  of  crippled  children.  Not  only  the  children 
of  Masons,  but  children  of  all  races,  conditions,  and 
kinds  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  solicitude  and  help 
of  the  order.  Those  whose  parents  are  able  to  pay  are 
required  to  make  contribution  to  the  fund,  but  none  are 
excluded  because  of  poverty.  In  truth,  the  especial 
solicitude  of  the  order  is  for  those  who  are  not  able 
to  pay.  Under  this  policy  institutions  for  the  care  of 
crippled  children  have  been  established  in  various  cities 
of  the  coimtry,  San  Francisco  being  on  the  list.  A  site 
in  the  Sunset  District  has  been  secured  and  plans  are 
now  under  way  for  erection  of  a  hospital  to  be  devoted 
especially  to  crippled  children.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
hospital  may  be  ready  for  acceptance  and  occupancy 
at  the  date  of  the  meeting  here — this  coming  June. 
The  support  of  this  institution  and  others  similarly 
founded  is  to  be  at  the  hands  of  the  order,  the  funds 
being  supplied  by  a  special  annual  assessment  of  the 
members,  now  upwards  of  half  a  million  in  number. 

It  is  estimated  by  those  who  have  taken  upon  them- 
selve.^^  the  local  arrangements  that  not  less  than  250,000 
visitors  will  come  to  San  Francisco  for  this  event. 
Alreidy  three  large  steamers  have  been  booked  to  bring 
the    \tlantic  contingent  by  way  of  the   Canal  to  San 


Francisco.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  special 
rates  with  accommodations  for  many  thousands.  Sev- 
eral caravans  of  motor  parties  are  booked  for  the 
transcontinental  journey.  The  Coast,  naturally,  will  be 
represented  by  many  thousand  members  of  the  order 
and  their  families.  Probably  not  in  her  whole  history 
will  San  Francisco  have  seen  such  an  assemblage  as 
we  shall  have  here  in  June.  Once  before — twenty  j-ears 
ago — a  convention  of  the  Shrine  was  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  all  whose  memory  goes  back  to  that  event 
will  recall  its  popularity  and  its  many  distinctions. 

Local  arrangements  are  being  made  upon  an  elabo- 
rate scale.  The  Auditorium  has  been  secured  for  the 
sessions  of  the  order,  which  are  expected  to  continue 
through  the  better  part  of  the  week.  Among  the  ar- 
rangements is  a  plan  for  three  parades  which  can  not 
fail  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  due  to  the  brilliant 
costuming  incidental  to  such  events  and  to  the  presence 
of  a  hundred  or  more  "patrols"  and  bands  of  music  to 
be  brought  by  the  visitors.  Arrangements  for  enter- 
tainment are  on  the  most  elaborate  scale.  The  pro- 
gramme includes  events  illustrating,  not  only  the  pres- 
ent life  of  California,  but  its  traditional  and  historic 
interests,  represented  by  rodeos,  '49  camps,  barbecues, 
etc. 

It  is  expected  that  many  of  the  visitors  will  wish  to 
visit  points  of  interest  in  the  state,  and  to  this  end 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  excursions,  including 
Yosemite,  Big  Trees,  Lake  Tahoe,  and  the  southern 
counties.  An  especially  attractive  excursion  open  to 
visitors  will  be  a  trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  for 
which  six  steamers  have  alreadj'  been  engaged,  others 
to  be  added  to  the  fleet  if  opportunities  for  chartering 
shall  be  available. 

As  the  magnitude  of  the  coming  event  has  become 
manifest  it  has  become  necessary  to  make  it  a  civic 
movement.  To  this  end,  under  the  auspices  of  the  city 
government,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other  civic 
bodies,  there  has  been  formed  a  citizens'  committee  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  members,  representative  of  all 
elements  of  the  community.  This  committee  is  now  at 
work,  and  no  detail  that  may  tend  to  the  distinction  of 
the  occasion  or  of  the  welfare  of  visitors  will  be  lack- 
ing. It  is  appreciated  that  the  coming  of  so  many 
visitors,  all  of  them  persons  of  representative  charac- 
ter, can  not  fail  of  advantage  to  San  Francisco 
and  to  California.  One  assurance,  already  certified  by 
the  committee  of  management,  is  that  San  Francisco 
will  provide  comfortable  housing  for  all  who  may  come. 
A  further  assurance  is  that  hotel  rates  and  other 
charges  will  be  maintained  at  normal  basis. 


The  Bonus. 
It  is  gravely  urged  that  the  government  can  pay  out 
anywhere  from  three  to  five  billion  dollars  in  bonuses 
without  it  costing  anybody  anything.  The  basis  of  this 
argument  bears  close  relationship  to  the  idea  that  a  man 
may  lift  himself  by  his  boot-straps.  If  the  bounty  shall 
be  paid — and  this  now  seems  an  assurance  in  respect 
to  the  coming  congressional  election — it  will  increase 
the  bill  of  every  man  who  pays  taxes  by  at  least  10 
per  cent.  Indirectly  it  will  add  to  the  cost  of  living 
and  thus  finger  the  pockets  of  those  who  fondly  imagine 
that  they  pay  no  taxes.  There  is  no  way  by  which  a 
great  sum  of  money  can  be  paid  out  unless  somebody 
pays  it  in.  The  bonus  proj  ect  is  purelj'  one  of  politics ; 
in  a  sense  it  is  a  two-edged  sword.  If  the  "veterans" 
are  not  given  their  petty  little  bribe  they  are  likely  so 
their  leaders  tell  us — to  vote  for  the  opposition  ticket. 
But  how  about  the  taxpayers?  Is  there  not  likely  to 
be  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  to  provide 
the  money  for  this  politically-inpsired,  unnecessary, 
mischievous,  vicious  proposal? 


Editorial  Notes. 

Somebody  has  said  of  the  work  of  the  Young 
\\'omen's  Christian  Association  of  San  Francisco  that 
it  is  "intensively  practical  and  tremendously  worth 
while."  It  is  not  a  charity  in  the  sense  that  that  term 
is  applied  to  the  salvage  of  human  wreckage.  Nor  is 
it  a  charity  in  the  sense  that  its  methods  are  com- 
parable with  those  of  ordinary  charitable  organizations. 
Its  special  merit  lies  in  what  we  may  term  constructive 
humanitarianism.  It  deals  with  life  in  its  hopeful  as- 
pects. It  helps  young  women  to  help  themselves. 
Seven  centres  are  maintained  by  the  association  in  this 
city.  It  exercises  a  moral  oversight  over  many  out- 
side rooms  where  girls  can  maintain  themselves  in 
homelike   atmospheres.     It   sustains   a    woman's   hotel 


which  during  the  past  year  entertained  1895  guests. 
It  provided  last  year  in  its  Sutler  Street  cafeteria 
203,127  meals.  In  its  Post  Street  cafeteria  it  served 
191,320  lunches  at  practical  cost.  At  its  box  luncheon 
centre  there  were  37,390  services  of  soup  or  chocolate 
at  a  nominal  cost  of  5  cents  each.  It  has  within  the 
year  entertained  576  girls  at  its  Mill  Valley  camp  at 
a  cost  of  20  cents  each  per  night.  At  its  ilission  centre 
alone  more  than  7000  girls  enjoyed  its  privileges  last 
year,  and  at  the  several  other  centres  many  thousand 
each.  At  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gymnasium  at  620  Sutter 
Street  athletic  classes  of  various  kinds  are  maintained 
at  nominal  cost.  Gynmasium  work  is  based  upon 
physical  and  mental  examination,  which  is  in  itself  a 
boon  to  many  a  young  woman,  giving  them  aid 
and  counsel  of  the  highest  value  and  which  otherwise 
they  might  not  enjoy.  The  salt  water  swimming  pool 
at  the  gymnasium  is  available  to  girls  at  merely  nomi- 
nal rates.  


This  fine  institution  is  in  large  part  maintained  by 
fees,  partly  by  donations.  It  is  estimated  that  for  the 
coming  year  it  will  disburse  $328,324;  the  year's  re- 
ceipts are  estimated  at  $252,324.  The  association  now 
has  in  its  various  funds  $34./ 65.  J.  he  deficit  in  pros- 
pect, including  an  estimate  of  $4000  for  campaign  ex- 
penses, will  approximately  be  $80,000.  The  association 
asks  the  people  of  San  Francisco  to  provide  this  sum 
by  direct  donation.  Compared  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  and  as  related  to  its  beneficent  purpose,  the 
amount  required  is  trivial.  Does  anybody  know  of  any 
better  way  to  use  money  than  to  aid  self-respecting 
young  women  to  help  themselves?  It  is  not  invidious 
to  characterize  this  work  as  the  most  constructive  of 
any  in  the  local  field  of  humanitarian  enterprise.  It 
should  appeal  to  every  generous-minded  person.  Es- 
pecially it  should  appeal  to  fathers  and  mothers,  even 
though  it  should  take  a  little  from  the  luxury  of  their 
own  homes.  It  is  worth  while  to  give  where  the 
moral  yield  is  so  important  and  so  assured. 


Rudolph  Taussig  was  a  man  of  highly  moral  type. 
.A.  practical  man  of  business,  in  which  he  was  notably 
successful,  the  inspiring  motive  of  his  life  was  that  of 
humanitarian  sentiment.  Whatever  in  the  way  of 
social  or  political  purposes  seemed  to  him  good,  com- 
manded his  devoted  support.  And  with  Rudolph 
Taussig,  support  meant  more  than  words.  He  was 
a  worker;  what  is  more,  he  wrought  as  diligently 
in  matters  relating  to  public  welfare  as  in  matters  cal- 
culated to  yield  individual  profit.  In  brief,  Rudolph 
Taussig  was  a  fine  man  and  a  truly  worthy  citizen. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Other  Times,  Other  Manners ! 

RocKLix.  C.u.,,  January  18,  1922. 
To   THE    Editor — Sir:      Ray    Stannard   Baker,    who   is   the 
author  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  apologia  pro  vita  sua  at  Paris. 
states  in  his  introduction  that  in   December,   1920,   the  then 
President  wrote  to  him  : 

"It  is  clear  to  me  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
me  to  write  anything  such  as  you  suggest,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  you  could  do  it  admirably.  *  *  *  I  have  a 
trunk  full  of  papers,  and  the  next  time  you  are  down 
here  I  would  like  to  have  you  go  through  them  and 
see  what  they  are  and  w-hat  the  best  use  is  that  can 
be  made  of  them.  I  plunked  thera  into  the  trunk  in 
Paris  and  have  not  had  the  time  or  physical  energj* 
even  to  sort  or  arrange  thera.  I  am  looking  forward 
with  great  satisfaction  to  the  work  you  are  proposing 
to  do." 

These  papers,  Mr.  Baker  explains,  were  accumulated  as 
follows : 

"President  Wilson  kept  on  his  desk  at  Paris, 
during  the  Peace  Conference,  a  large  steel  document 
box,  with  a  spring  lock.  I  have  seen  him  at  the  close 
of  the  day.  after  the  session  of  the  Council  of  Four, 
"methodically  put  into  this  box  all  the  papers  and 
memoranda  which  had  come  to  him  in  the  course  of 
the  day's  proceedings.  From  time  to  time,  as  the 
box  iilled  up,  and  the  documents  were  no  longer  re- 
quired, they  were  removed  to  larger  boxes  and 
trunks,  one  of  them  beautifully  made  by  the  ship's 
carpenter  of  the  George  Washington.  \]l  of  these 
were  brought  home  with  him  to  the  White  House," 

Mr,  Baker  then  details  the  contents  of  the  various  trunks 
and  boxes,  which  according  to  his  testimony  consisted  in  part 

in  large  part — of  original  documents  accumulated  by  Mr. 
Wilson  as  the  of5cial  head  of  the  commission  representing 
the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 

Mr.  Wilson  himself  defined  his  position  at  Paris  in  signing 
the  treaty  at  Versrilles  as  "the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Honourable  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  acting  in  his  own  name  and  by  his  o^vn  proper 
authoritj'." 

From  the  character  of  these  papers  and  the  manner  and 
method  by  which  they  are  being  made  public  a  double- 
barreled  question  seems  to  arise. 

First — Today  to  whom  do  such  of  these  papers  as  are  both 
original  and  official  belong,  for  today  Mr.  Wilson  is  no  longer 
official. 

The  second  part  of  the  question  involves  both  the  ethics 
and  the  right  to  put  them  to  use  in  partisan  explanation  and 
defense  of  what  was  an  official  act,  if  access  to  them  is  to  be 
confined  to  their  possessor. 

The  answer  to  this  part  of  the  question  can  be  found  both 
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in  historical  analogy  and  in  precedent — that  became  presi- 
dential precedent. 

The  understood  reason  for  Mr.  Baker's  contribution  is  the 
claim  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  unfairly  treated  and  his  aims 
and  accomplishments  at  Paris  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented. 

The  cabals  and  constant  distortion  and  misrepresentation 
that  accompanied  his  every  act  were  not  the  least  of  Wash- 
ington's revolutionary  troubles.  John  Jay,  the  first  Chief 
Justice,  told  his  son  that  in  the  Continental  Congress  "from 
first  to  last  there  was  a  most  bitter  party  against  him" 
(Washington). 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  Washington  Irving  states  that 
after  the  peace  "applications  began  to  be  made  to  him  by 
persons  desirous  of  writing  the  history  of  the  revolution  for 
access  to  the  public  papers  in  his  possession.  He  excused 
himself  from  submitting  to  their  inspection  those  relative  to 
the  occurrences  and  transaction  of  his  late  command  until 
Congress  should  see  fit  to  open  their  archives  to  the  his- 
torian." 

"Other  times,  other  manners."  James  G.  Blaine. 


From  a  Peeved — «nd  Obviously  Very  Young — '"Veteran." 
Mankato,  Minnesota,  January  18,  1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  Once  before  I  wrote  you  a  very  sin- 
cere expression  of  what  I  believed  was  the  average  ex-soldier's 
opinion  as  regards  the  Adjusted  Compensation  bill,  the  passage 
of  which  you  seem  to  so  thoroughly  lament.  Either  everything 
is  going  all  wrong  at  Washington  or  else  you  are  all  wrong. 

In  two  instances  now  you  have  aligned  yourself  against  a 
nation-wide  movement  and  lost  out.  I  refer  to  the  Maternity 
bill  and  the  Adjusted  Compensation  bill.  The  one  has  already 
become  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  other  is  about  to  be. 

Now  to  return  to  the  Adjusted  Compensation  bill,  you  cer- 
tainly place  yourself  in  a  very  bad  way.  If  the  returned  sol- 
dier is  to  be  helped,  help  him  now  when  he  needs  it  and  the 
chances  are  he  will  not  need  any  pension  aid  in  his  old  age. 
Deny  him  the  help  now  and  what  per  cent,  will  there  be 
living  to  receive  pension  aid  ?  You  actually  get  downright 
insulting  in  your  editorial  of  January  14th,  when  you  openly 
charge  every  ex-soldier  with  receiving  graft  money  if  he 
accepts  adjusted  compensation.  An  Athenian  once  said,  "If 
I  am  dishonest  I  am  not  worth  a  bribe,  if  honest  you  surely 
must  know  I  will  not  take  one."  Can  a  man  receive  a  bribe 
from  himself  ?  The  American  Legion  is  directly  responsible 
for  securing  to  the  ex-soldier  the  passage  of  the  Adjusted 
Compensation  bill.  They  have  had  to  fight  tooth  and  nail  for 
its  passage ;  resurrecting  it  out  of  pigeon-holes  and  nursing 
it  after  receiving  a  misguided  slap  in  the  face  by  our  own 
dear  President.  The  whole  outfit  at  Washington  has  had  to  be 
shamed  into  supporting  the  Adjusted  Compensation  bill,  and 
now  you  have  the  ill  manners  to  say  that  they  are  buying  votes 
for  next  summer's  election.  Can  you  bribe  a  man  by  offering 
him  his  own  wealth,  somettimg  he  has  worked  for  himself  to 
possess,  and  does  possess  ? 

The  Soldiers'  Adjusted  Compensation  bill  is  not  near  the 
iniquitous  thing  that  you  make  it  out  to  be.  It  does  not  put  a 
monetary  value  on  patriotic  service.  It  is  not  a  bonus ;  it  is 
adjusted  compensation. 

I  wish  I  could  say  something  that  would  put  this  thing 
over  to  convince  you  that  you  are  wrong.  It  is  the  most 
remarkable  case  of  misplaced  judgment  that  has  ever  come 
to  my  attention.  Think  of  saying  that  it  was  a  burden  to  buy 
Liberty  Bonds,  or  to  buy  things  at  war  prices.  Were  you  not 
also  receiving  war  wages  ?  Every  one  at  home  was  enjoying 
prosperity  undreamed  of  before.  The  real  burden  came  after 
the  war  to  take  up  the  problem  of  reconstruction,  and  who  will 
deny  me  when  I  say  that  the  ex-soldier  has  had  to  accept  the 
big  end  of  the  stick,  and  it  is  for  this  that  he  asks  adjusted 
compensation.  Had  those  back  home  saved  for  the  fellow  who 
went  into  the  service  the  job  that  they  promised  him  when 
he  went  away  the  chances  are  that  you  would  never  have 
heard  anj-thing  about  the  Adjusted  Compensation  bill.  But 
they  thought  that  they  were  safe  in  promising  anything,  that 
the  chances  were  slim  that  he  who  went  awav  would  ever 
return  again.  And  then  to  crown  it  all  the  Argonaut  would 
behttle  every  man  that  went  across  that  did  not  get  shot  and 
stay  there. 

Readers  of  the  Argonutit,  do  you  not  think  the  motion  is 
in  order  to  demand  an  apology  for  so  great  a  slander,  so  great 
an  injustice  to  the  fellow  who  gave  his  all  ?  I  for  one  shall 
expect  it. 

I  thank  you  one  and  all.  I  hope  I  may  be  with  you  in  the 
future,  as  I  have  always  enjoyed  the  Argonaut. 

Very  truly,  George  Swanson, 

Member  Lorentz  Post  No.   11. 


Light  on  the  Newberry  Case. 

San  Francisco,  January  24,  1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  In  your  recent  editorial  relative  to 
the  Newberry  case  I  think  you  overlooked  mentioning  one  or 
two  things  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  expenditures  made  by  Senator  Newberry's 
friends.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Henry  Ford  said  he  was  asked 
by  Woodrow  Wilson  to  become  a  candidate  for  United  States 
senator  and  was  promised  the  support  of  the  administration 
to  secure  his  election.  Mr.  Wilson  kept  his  promise  to  Ford 
by  sending  into  Michigan  a  large  number  of  Democratic 
politicians  and  office-holders  to  campaign  for  Ford. 

Several  members  of  the  Cabinet  made  speeches  in  Michigan 
in  Henry  Ford's  behalf.  Woodrow  Wilson  left  no  stone  un- 
turned and  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  have  Ford  elected  by 
sending  Federal  office-holders  drawing  their  salary  and  ex- 
penses from  the  government,  and  thus  were  being  paid  by  the 
Federal  government  to  campaign  for  Henry  Ford.  These 
friends  of  Newberry  realized  that  this  tremendous  influence 
exerted,  with  these  great  political  advantages,  would  seriously 
handicap  Senator  Newberry  in  his  campaign  unless  his  friends 
met  the   issue  with   equal   expenditures. 

Not  having  a  President  of  the  United  States  and  United 
States  officials  drawing  their  salary  from  the  United  States 
government  to  campaign  in  Newberry's  behalf,  the  only  way 
they  could  get  equal  publicity  was  to  advertise  very  exten- 
sively with  the  campaign  funds  provided  by  Senator  New- 
berry's friends.  If  it  was  a  crime  for  Senator  Newberry's 
friends  to  meet  the  issue  in  this  way,  was  it  not  an  equal 
crime  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  send  his 
Cabinet  and  appointees  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 

As  to  the  reasons  Mr.  Wilson  chose  Henry  Ford  out  of 
all  the  Michigan  citizens  as  the  most  fit  candidate  to  rep- 
resent Michigan  in  the  United  States  Senate,  it  certainly  was 
not  on  account  of  Ford's  wisdom  or  learning.  Henry  Ford 
only  had  one  qualification  as  to  being  the  "most  available" 
and  fit  candidate,  and  that  was  his  immense  fortune.  Mr. 
Wilson  knew  that  Henry  Ford  was  a  large  contributor  to  the 
campaign  fund  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  thus  while 
Ford  could  say  he  himself  did  not  spend  any  money  on  his 
own  candidacy,  the  Democratic  party,  to  which  he  contributed, 
did,  and  Mr.  Wilson  also  saw  that  his  appointees  and  office- 
holders likewise  worked  in  Ford's  behalf  while  being  paid 
with  government  funds. 

Henry  Ford  has  declared  that  he  had  no  learning,  that  all 
"history  is  bunk,"  and  in  his  libel  suit  admitted  his  monu- 
mental ignorance.  Why  was  it  that  Mr.  Wilson  chose  Henry 
Ford  as  the  most  "available  candidate"  to  represent  Michigan 


in  the  United  States  Senate.  It  is  apparent  even  to  a  blind 
man. 

Moreover,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  order  to  curry 
favor  with  Henry  Ford  Mr.  Wilson  personally  exempted  his 
son,  Edsel  Ford,  from  the  draft.  Was  there  any  more  reason 
why  he  should  be  exempted  than  any  other  man  except  that 
it  was  the  immense  influence  of  his  father's  fortune  ? 

These  things  should  not  be  forgotten  or  overlooked  in  con- 
sidering the  Newberry  case.  They  all  had  an  important  and 
tremendous  bearing,  and  Senator  Newberry's  friends  realized 
what  they  had  to  contend  with — the  influence  of  a  President 
and  his  entire  official   staff   and  appointees. 

There  has  been  no  charge  made  of  bribery  or  the  improper 
expenditure  of  monej — the  charge  was  that  of  the  excessive 
use  of  money  for  publicity  and  advertising.  I  think  I  have 
stated  the  facts  fairly  and  which  should  be  given  due  con- 
sideration before  passing  judgment.  S.  M.  Thomas. 

THE  PENDULUM  OF  PROGRESS. 


The  election  of  a  Pope  has  all  the  uncertainty 
of  a  presidential  election,  and  all  the  ceremony 
of  a  coronation,  which  helps  explain  the  world- 
wide interest  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike  are 
showing  in  the  choice  of  Benedict  XV's  successor. 
The  selection  has  importance  also  with  respect  to  the 
era  of  reconstruction  on  which  the  nations  have 
entered,  and  much  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
man  chosen  to  direct  the  policy  of  the  church  through 
this  period  of  general  adjustment.  But  there  is  an- 
other reason,  I  think,  for  the  particular  notice  the  new 
papal  election  is  receiving.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  Pope 
is  the  only  ruler  who  has  emerged  undiminished  from 
the  world  war.  The  catastrophe  that  overturned  so 
many  thrones,  and  made  a  welter  of  so  many  faiths, 
has  left  the  pontifical  prestige,  not  only  undimmed,  but 
brighter  than  ever.  Emperors  in  the  past,  laughing  at 
papal  remonstrances,  have  shorn  and  divided  the 
temporal  empire  of  the  papacy  till  hardly  a  trace  of 
it  remains.  The  laugh  is  now  on  the  emperors. 
One  by  one,  the  prisoner  of  the  Vatican  has  watched 
their  thrones  totter  and  their  power  dwindle,  and  has 
seen  the  proudest  of  them  driven  to  the  indignity 
of  reducing  their  household  expenses  in  order  to  per- 
suade their  subjects  that  a  king  is  "worth  his  keep.'" 
Compare  the  attenuated  retinue  of  King  George  of 
England  with  that  of  the  papal  monarch,  the  full  tale 
of  whose  household  is  an  heraldic  volume  in  itself.  It 
must  indeed  be  a  considerable  intellectual  task  to  re 
member  all  these  officials  in  the  order  of  their 
precedence,  from  the  Palatine  Cardinal  to  the  Assistant 
Regent  of  the  Apostolic  Hot  Houses,  and  the  Police 
Delegate.  The  vast  list  of  employees  includes  four 
military  corps.  Among  these  is  the  Swiss  Guard, 
which  has  a  quaint  custom  of  packing  up  and  pre- 
tending to  go  home,  on  the  death  of  one  sovereign 
pontiff,  until  it  is  assured  of  pay  under  his  successor. 
But  there  is  no  question  here  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
retaining  these  or  any  other  members  of  the  mon- 
archical suite.  The  exiled  emperors  must  be  contem- 
plating with  mixed  emotions  the  security  of  this  ruler, 
whose  absolute  monarchy  is  the  only  surviving  system 
of  that  kind  in  the  Western  world.  Undoubtedly  he 
owes  his  security  in  a  large  degree  to  the  loss  of  his 
temporal  empire,  and  to  his  liberation  from  the  dis 
putes  that  accompanied  it.  It  is  a  curious  commentary 
on  the  doctrine  of  force. 

Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  method  of  the 
Pope's  election  may  find  these  facts  of  interest.  The 
electoral  college  of  Cardinals  includes  all  the  Cardinals 
present  in  Rome  on  the  day  when  the  conclave  begins. 
The  Cardinals  are  appointed  by  the  Pope,  and  are 
chosen  among  all  nations.  France  and  Spain  usually 
have  six,  and  other  countries  more  or  less  according  to 
circumstances  and  their  Catholic  population.  Just  prior 
to  Benedict  XV's  election  thirty-four  of  the  Cardnials 
were  Italian  and  thirty  foreign. 

The  Pope  elected  need  not  be  a  Cardinal,  nor  an 
Italian,  though  he  is  usually  both.  Five  men  beneath 
the  Cardinal  rank  have  held  the  papal  office.  Five 
Popes  have  been  Frenchmen,  one  an  Englishmen,  two 
have  been  Germans,  and  one  Portuguese.  But  all  this 
was  before  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Edmond  Canon  Hugues  de  Pagnan 
gives  this  explanation  of  the  various  processes  of  elec- 
tion: 

The  election  is  effected  either  by  inspiration,  when,  upon  the 
nomination  of  a  candidate,  all  the  electors  accept  him  by 
acclamation,  or  by  compromise,  when  the  conclave  unani- 
mously entrusts  to  a  committee  composed  of  an  uneven  num- 
ber of  members  the  duty  of  nominating  the  Pope  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  or  by  ballots,  which  is  the  usual  method. 
In  this  case  the  conclave  votes  twice  each  day  by  secret  ballot 
until  one  candidate  has  obtained  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
number  of  votes.  As  soon  as  the  Pope-elect  has  recognized 
his  election  he  becomes  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  He  receives 
the  pallium  and  crown  and  takes  solemn  possession  of  the 
Lateran  Church. 


The  French  have  a  proverb :  "Plus  qa  change,  plus 
c'est  la  meme  chose,"  meaning  that  the  more  things 
change  the  more  they  don't.  This  seems  particularly 
true  at  present,  when  so  many  historical  tendencies 
are  coming  full  circle.  The  warrior  of  today  is 
returning  with  new  weapons  to  primitive  methods  of 
warfare.  Women  seem  to  be  reviving  the  antique  sor- 
ceries, and  an  ancient  kind  of  despotism.  Old  creeds 
reappear  on  the  threshold  of  the  mind,  like  cats  long 
since  drowned  and  forgotten,  and  the  ends  of  progress 
and  revolution  appear  to  represent  a  mere  return  to 
the  point  we  started  from. 


We  may  not  see,  yet  a  while,  the  fulfillment  of  Ana- 
tole  France's  fable  of  the  Tower,  which  fifteen  simple 
men  started  to  build,  and  which  rose  tier  on  tier 
through  successive  generations,  each  story  more  com- 
ple.K  than  its  predecessor,  till  in  one  of  the  crowded 
upper  compartments  some  one  discovered  an  explosive 
that  could  destroy  the  thing  at  one  stroke,  and  did. 
But  we  need  not  be  calamists  to  admit  'ihe  possibility 
of  such  an  event.  It  is  a  mark  of  how  little  the  race 
in  general  cares  about  the  social  structure  it  has  created 
that  our  strongest  deterrent  from  anarchy  is  the  fear 
of  famine.  A  good  many  highly  civilized  Americans 
have  been  watching  the  Russian  experiment  in  anarchy 
with  a  lively  and  hopeful  interest,  and  are  now  re- 
gretting that  hunger  has  prevented  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples from  being  carried  to  an  illuminating  conclusion. 
The  developments  thus  far  would  justify  almost  any 
deduction,  but  perhaps  the  most  obvious  one  is  that  the 
path  of  progress  is  a  pendulum. 


If  the  Harold  Bell  Wright  of  Russia  (whoever  he  is) 
has  not  by  this  time  been  massacred  by  the  Soviet,  he 
is  undoubtedly  writing  novels  on  the  deplorable  preva- 
lence of  marriage  in  that  land  of  topsy  turvy. 

The  peculiar  facts  are  these.  It  costs  20  cents  to 
get  married  in  Russia,  and  15  cents  to  be  divorced. 
Both  processes  are  as  simple  as  signing  a  railway  ticket, 
though  the  difference  of  5  cents  in  the  cost  of  the  mar- 
riage certificate  is  a  serious  consideration  under  pres- 
ent financial  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  in  getting 
married  one  is  presented  by  the  state  with  free  furni- 
ture and  a  trousseau.  Since  this  gift  is  worth  at  least 
40  cents,  the  nuptial  bond  is  robbed  of  all  pecuniary 
risk.  After  an  interval  short  or  long,  as  the  contract- 
ing parties  prefer,  it  can  be  dissolved  again,  without 
difficulty,  and  even  with  a  respectable  margin  of  profit. 

A  number  of  astute  young  Russians,  who  have  not 
yet  forgotten  the  sinful  art  of  arithmetic  as  taught  them 
in  the  old  imperial  school,  have  been  quick  to  see  the 
commercial  possibilities  in  this  margin.  Why  not,  for 
example,  get  married,  sell  the  furniture  and  trousseau, 
buy  a  divorce  with  the  proceeds,  start  a  business  with 
the  remaining  5  cents,  remarry,  acquire  more  furniture 
and  so  ad  infiiiituni,  or  at  least  as  long  as  one  is  capable 
of  fulfilling  the  purpose  envisaged  by  the  state. 

The  unmarried  mothers  of  Russia  gaze  on  this  sordid 
spectacle  with  a  sense  of  outraged  decency.  They  are 
thinking,  no  doubt,  of  the  effect  of  all  this  on  the  chil- 
dren, and  pitying  the  young  innocents  who  will  have 
to  carry  through  life  the  stigma  of  lawful  wedlock. 
What  is  the  country  coming  to,  and  where  will  it  all 
end,  they  wonder. 

The  only  check  on  the  matrimonial  orgy  is  that  the 
unmarried  mothers  are  more  generously  provided  for 
by  the  state  than  the  married.  While  this  safeguard 
continues,  the  integrity  of  home  life  is  assured.  But 
the  menace,  they  say,  will  not  be  averted  till  the  more 
sober  elements  in  society  take  a  firm  stand  against  the 
marriage  evil,  and  insist  that  the  sanctity  of  unlegalized 
union  be  no  longer  travestied  in  this  soulless  fashion. 


Consider  now  a  French  pendulum.  The  town  of 
Tulle,  France,  having  been  visited  by  a  flood  of  poison 
letters  from  an  unknown  hand,  the  examining  magis- 
trate has  called  in  a  Parisian  clairvoyant  and  mesmerist 
to  trace  them  to  their  source.  Should  he  fail  to  locate 
the  criminal  by  this  necromantic  means,  the  judge  may 
resort  to  a  magic  pendulum,  which  when  suspended 
above  the  head  of  a  suspect  or  witness  will  indicate 
by  a  luminous  spot  in  his  temple  whether  or  not  he  is 
a  liar. 

In  years  past,  people  who  entertained  such  notions 
were  burned  as  witches.  The  punishment  was  severe, 
but  not  unreasonable.  To  adduce  supernatural,  or  at 
least  super-rational  evidence  against  a  human  being 
suspected  of  an  offense  that  involves  his  life  or  liberty 
hits  at  the  foundations  of  civilized  government.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  most  rudimentary  principles  of  justice 
that  any  man  should  be  judged  on  grounds  that  can  not 
be  proved  to  exist.  Rather  than  admit  so  much  as  a 
trace  of  this  suggestion  into  the  processes  of  law,  it  would 
be  better  to  exclude  people  with  occult  tendencies  from 
all  share  in  the  judicial  functions  of  the  state,  whether 
as  judges,  jurymen,  or  witnesses.  It  is  a  strange 
thought  that  France,  which  was  the  first  country  to 
exalt  reason  as  the  supreme  head  of  government,  should 
tolerate  such  a  reversion  to  mediaeval  injustice. 

But  France  is  not  alone  in  this.  Our  own  examina- 
tion of  prisoners  with  "truth"  machines,  and  other  such 
fantasies  of  the  psychologists,  is  a  germ  of  the  same 
culture.  Like  the  species  of  mental  torture  involved  in 
the  third  degree,  it  can  not  logically  be  differentiated 
from  the  "extraordinary  questions"  of  the  dark  ages. 
Of  these  so-called  psychological  instruments  for  the 
testing  of  crime  it  need  only  be  said  that  psychology 
itself  is  not  conceded  by  investigators  in  the  material 
provinces  of  knowledge  to  be  a  science,  for  the  plain 
reason  that  its  postulates  and  conclusions  are  incapable 
of  proof.  Grant  the  expert  investigator  in  this  field 
any  degree  of  control  over  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  we  return  in  that  degree  to  the  principles  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  authority  they  claim  is  the  au- 
thority of  dogma,  and  derives  whatever  sanction  it  pos- 
sesses from  the  inability  of  the  common  man  either  to 
understand  or  refute  it. 


We  lull  ourselves  in  a  republican  Utopia  if  we  con- 
ceive   that    the    "ex-emperors"    regard    themselves    as 
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"ex."  From  among  the  grape  vines  of  Madeira  the 
exiled  Charles  sends  a  gracious  address  to  his  subjects, 
assuring  them  that  after  mature  thought  he  has  de- 
cided to  retain  the  throne  of  only  one  of  the  nations 
in  the  dual  monarchy. 

Writes  "Kaiser  W'ilhelm  II"  from  his  palatial  wood- 
shed in  Holland  to  the  Junkers  of  Germany,  "One  must 
aim  at  the  fathers  of  households  in  order  to  make  of 
them  household  priests,  who  can  lead  on  and  instruct 
the  people."  The  probable  sentiment  of  the  present 
fathers  of  households  in  Germany  is  that  they  have 
been  quite  sulticiently  aimed  at,  for  the  time  being.  As 
to  being  led  on,  they  have  already  been  conducted  to 
everv  conceivable  form  of  ruin.  And  the  phrase 
"household  priests"  opens  up  bewildering  vistas  of  sur- 
mise. There  would  appear  to  be  profounder  strains  of 
atavism  in  William  than  we  had  imagined.  Wood- 
chopping  seems  to  have  made  him  a  Druid.  Perhaps 
he  dreams  of  a  sacrificial  stone  on  which  he  could  give 
Foch,  Clemenceau,  and  Wilson  "a  place  in  the  sun." 
Or,  having  failed  in  his  temporal  plan  of  world  em- 
pire, does  he  think  of  reviving  his  right,  as  inheritor 
of  the  remains  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  to  build  up 
a  spiritual  see?  Wilhelm  as  an  anti-Pope  is  a  startling 
idea,  but,  after  all,  why  not?  It  is  the  only  pretension 
he  could  now  advance  without  an  anti-climax  of  ab- 
surdity, and  the  danger  of  a  falling  off  in  this  respect 
seems  to  have  been  the  nightmare  of  his  career.  But 
the  letter  can  be  interpreted  quite  as  plausibly  as  the 
same  old  code  stuff,  the  priests  representing  sergeants, 
captains,  colonels,  and  so  on,  in  a  cipher  universally 
clear  to  the  German  people,  who  have  long  since  been 
taught  to  regard  their  armies  as  the  battalions  of  God. 
As  the  German  daily  papers  give  evidence  from  time  to 
time,  a  highly  subsidized  propaganda  is  once  more 
throwing  its  fog  into  the  wits  of  the  German  people. 
We  have  not  yet  heard  the  end  of  Wilhelm  or  his  con- 
secrated invisible  army. 


The  production  in  London  of  August  Strindberg's 
symbolical  play,  "Advent,"  is  the  occasion  of  the  first 
appearance  of  Christ  on  the  English  stage.  Hitherto 
the  stage  censor  has  prohibited  such  representations, 
with  results  that  are  instructive  regarding  the  effects 
of  censorship  in  general. 

The  chief  effect  of  this  prohibition  has  been  to  stimu- 
late a  number  of  playwrights  to  win  a  temporary  ap- 
plause by  their  ingenuity  in  evading  the  censor's  ban. 
Some  of  them  chose  the  resource  of  e.xhibiting  Christ 
on  the  stage  without  naming  Him,  as,  for  instance. 
Jerome  in  the  "Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back." 
Others  symbolized  Him  less  directly.  The  Henry  Ar- 
thur Jones  school  of  playwrights  in  particular  showed 
a  puerile  and  profane  but  remarkable  industry*  in  the 
devices,  mostly  mechanical,  with  which  they  introduced 
the  religious  allusion.  Instance  their  freqnent  use  of 
the  Cross,  represented  in  shadows  or  accidental  lights 
at  moral  crises  in  a  play.  To  Americans  "The  Miracle" 
and  "The  Devil"  aft'ord  familiar  illustrations  of  a  very 
similar  thing.  It  is  questionable  whether  these  symbols 
would  ever  have  been  popular  save  for  the  narrow 
margin  by  which  they  escaped  censorship.  The  tempta- 
tion to  defy  a  restriction  of  the  same  kind  betrayed 
Pinero  into  a  vulgarity  that  spoiled  a  good  play,  when 
he  caused  one  of  his  heroines  to  throw  a  Bible  into  the 
fire.  This  gave  his  London  audiences  a  sacred  thrill 
of  consternation  very  profitable  to  the  author,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  his  artistic  conscience  suffered  in  pro- 
portion to  the  box-otfice  receipts. 

When  one  compares  all  this  liturgical  flam  with  the 
simple  piety  and  understanding  of  the  nobilities  of  art 
with  which  the  Oberammergau  peasants,  witless  of  cen- 
sorship, are  preparing  for  the  Passion  Play  this  spring, 
the  essential  futility  of  a  censor  becomes  apparent.  Pro- 
hibitionists and  censors  of  all  kinds  would  do  well  to 
consider  how  innocently  these  people  go  about  their 
unprohibited  ways,  and  that  with  them  even  the  exe- 
crated Rabelais  had  more  in  common  than  has  any 
modern  reformer.  Were  the  censors  to  devote  the  time 
they  now  employ  in  perverting  the  artist,  toward  at- 
tempting to  produce  a  work  of  art,  they  would  be  much 
better  occupied,  though  the  result,  of  course,  would  be 
a  death  blow  to  their  pretensions.  Aubrey  Boyd. 

San  Fraxcisco,  January  25,  1922. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  project,  which  was  widely  discussed  before  the 
war,  of  cutting  a  canal  across  Scotland  from  the  Clyde 
to  the  Forth,  is  again  under  discussion.  The  existing 
small  canal  will  probably  be  utilized  by  widening  it  to 
take  ocean-going  craft.  The  projected  canal  would  cut 
eighteen  hours  off  the  journey  by  sea  from  London  to 
Glasgow,  and  it  would  put  Liverpool,  Belfast,  and  Glas- 
gow in  direct  touch  with  Holland,  Germany,  and  Scan- 
dinavia. The  canal  would  be  seven  years  in  construc- 
tion and  would  cost  approximately  $150,000,000. 


The  name  Paris  as  applied  to  the  town  first  occurred 
in  a  synodal  letter  convening  a  council  there  in  A.  D. 
360.  The  city  is  first  mentioned  in  history  under  the 
name  of  Lutetia  by  Julius  Cssar  in  53  B.  C,  when  he 
appointed  it  as  the  meeting  place  of  deputies  from  con- 
quered Gaul.  It  was  then  the  fortified  capital  of  the 
Paris-i,  an  insignificant  Gallic  tribe. 


Reflect  that  the  chief  source  of  all  evils  to  man,  and 
of  ■  aseness  and  cowardice,  is  not  death,  but  the  fear 
of   "•■ath. — Et>iclelus. 


Lois  Weber  is  called  America's  most  successful 
woman  director  and  producer  of  photo  plays.  Her 
work  is  recognized  by  her  profession  generally. 

Lady  Cooper  is  England's  newest  candidate  for  Par- 
liament. She  stands  for  election  on  the  Unionist  ticket 
in  succession  to  her  husband,  Sir  Richard  Cooper, 
JI.  P.  for  Walsall  since  1910,  who  will  not  seek  re- 
election. 

The  chief  of  this  year's  Mount  Everest  expedition  is 
to  be  Brigadier-General  the  Hon.  Charles  Bruce,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  by  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  Sir  Francis  Vounghus- 
band.  General  Bruce  is  secretary  to  the  Glamorgan 
Territorial  Association.  He  served  with  distinction  at 
Burmah,  1888;  Hazura,  1891:  Miranzai,  1891;  Waziris- 
tan,  1894-95,  and  Tirah,  1897-98,  when  he  was  made  a 
brevet  major.  He  served  throughout  the  European  war 
as  a  brevet  colonel,  fought  in  the  Afghan  war  in  1919, 
and  retired  in  1920.  He  is  the  author  of  "Twenty 
Years  in  the  Himalayas"  and  "Kulu  and  Lahoul." 

The  Perkin  Medal,  awarded  by  the  Society  .  indus- 
trial Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  for  the  gicatest  con- 
tribution to  the  industry  for  the  year,  has  been  bestowed 
upon  Dr.  William  M.  Burton  of  Whiting,  Indiana,  in- 
ventor of  the  cracking  process  which  has  doubled  the 
3'ield  of  gasoline  from  crude  petroleum.  In  accepting 
the  medal,  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chemists'  Club 
of  Xew  York,  Dr.  Burton,  who  is  connected  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  declared  that  now 
about  2.000,000  gallons  of  cracked  gasoline  were  being 
produced  daily — about  one-sixth  of  the  country's  total. 
Dr.  Burton  said  that  practical  men  at  first  had  declined 
to  help  operate  a  still  of  6000  gallons  of  oil  under 
pressure,  flaming  all  over  the  surface,  because  the 
cracking  process  required  a  temperature  of  370  to  400 
degrees  centigrade,  and  the  steel  walls  of  the  still  would 
melt  at  450. 

Captain  Roald  Amundsen,  the  leader  of  the  Nor- 
wegian polar  expedition  which  reached  the  South  Pole, 
is  starting  on  a  five-year  route  from  Alaska  to  Norway. 
He  is  looking  forward  to  his  present  exploration  as 
the  crowning  achievement  of  his  thirty  years  as  an 
explorer — not  excepting  the  discovery  of  the  South 
Pole.  Amundsen  hopes  to  establish  important  data  for 
weather  forecasting  on  his  new  arctic  sojourn.  Roald 
.\mundsen  was  born  at  Borge,  Smaalenene,  fifty  years 
ago,  the  son  of  a  Norwegian  shipowner.  He  studied 
medicine  as  a  young  man,  but  later  went  to  sea.  He 
was  mate  with  the  Belgica  in  1897-99.  In  1901  he  was 
in  the  north  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  ice  navigation. 
His  first  voyage  with  the  Gjoa,  hunting  and  making 
deep-water  observations,  took  him  to  Greenland.  The 
second  Gjoa  expedition  was  to  the  North  Magnetic 
Pole  and  the  Northwest  Passage.  1903-1906.  The  Nor- 
wegian Antarctic  expedition  with  tlie  Fraiit  was  in 
1910-12.  Amundsen  is  the  author  of  the  "Northwest 
Passage"  and  "The  South  Pole." 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Denby,  who  has  recently  put 
forth  a  plea  that  our  navy  be  kept  equal  to  any,  has 
had  a  rather  eventful  life.  Born  at  Evansville.  In- 
diana, in  1870,  he  went  to  China  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
with  his  father,  who  was  then  United  States  Minister 
to  China.  Young  Denby  entered  the  Chinese  Imperial 
Martime  Customs  Service  when  he  was  seventeen  and 
remained  in  it  for  ten  years.  However,  he  returned 
to  America  in  1894,  took  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1896,  when  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  During  the  Spanish-American  war  he  was 
gunner's  mate  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Yoscmite.  He  married 
in  1911  iliss  Thurber  of  Detroit,  a  city  in  which  he 
practices  law  when  not  more  actively  employed.  In  1917 
he  ser\-ed  as  a  sergeant  in  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  and  was  put  on  reserve  as  major  in  1919.  In 
1902-03  he  was  a  member  of  the  Michigan  House  of 
Representatives  and  from  1905  to  1911  was  a  member 
of  the  Fifty-Ninth  to  Sixty--First  Congresses,  First 
ilichigan  District.  All  the  world  knows  his  later  his- 
tory. 

Count  Plunkett,  the  veteran  Irish  leader  who  has 
been  so  largely  photographed  in  his  attendance  at  Dail 
sessions,  has  recently  passed  his  seventieth  year.  He 
has  spent  his  long  life  in  the  service  of  Irish  progress. 
The  director  of  the  National  Museum  of  Science  and 
Art  at  Dublin,  he  has  helped  to  found  many  societies 
for  the  promotion  of  education  and  the  special  study 
of  art.  literature,  and  science.  He  is  by  profession  a 
lawyer,  but  a  list  of  his  pursuits  is  rather  that  of  a 
professor  of  archaeology-.  He  is  president  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language;  was 
president  of  the  Museum  Association,  1911-12;  is  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Literary  Socieh-,  of  the 
Classical  Association  of  Ireland,  of  the  Celtic  Con- 
gress, of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  of  Ireland,  and 
of  the  International  Art  Congress.  He  is  governor  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academv  of  ilusic.  a  member  of  the 
Kildare  Archaeological  Society,  of  the  American-Irish 
Historical  Society,  of  the  Association  of  Irish  Artists, 
of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Tempera,  of  the  Societe  de 
I'Histoire  de  I'Art  Franqais,  of  the  Society  of  Authors, 
and  of  a  half-dozen  others.  It  is  a  mar\-el  how  even 
his  long  life  could  have  encompassed  so  many  studies. 
He  has  frequently  given  courses  of  lectures  on  the  his- 
tory of  art.  Irish  painters,  sculptors,  writers,  etc.  He 
is  the   author   of  a  number  of  historical   and   archseo- 


logical  studies,  as  well  as  of  many  contributions  to 
Irish  journals  and  magazines.  He  was  at  one  time 
editor  of  Hiberiiia,  a  Dublin  review. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


That  Heathen  Chinee. 

Which   I  wish   to  remark — 

And  my  language  is  plain — 
That  for  ways  which  are  dark 

.\nd  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar. 

Which  the  same  I  would  rise  to  explain. 

.\h  Sin  was  his  name ; 

And  I  shall  not  deny 
In  regard  to  the  same 

What  that  name  might  imply. 
But  his  smile  it  was  pensive  and  childlike. 

As  I  frequent  remarked  to  Bill  Xye. 

It  was  .\ugust  the  third  ; 

And  quite  soft  was  the  skies ; 
Which  it  might  be  inferred 

That  .\h  Sin  was  likewise ; 
Yet  he  played  it  that  day  upon  William 

-A.nd  me  in  a  way  I  despise. 

Which  we  had  a  small  game, 

.\nd  .-Vh  Sin  took  a  hand : 
It  was  euchre.     The  same 

He  did  not  understand  : 
But  he  smiled  as  he  sat  by  the  table ; 

With  the  smile  that  was  childlike  and  bland. 

Yet  the  cards  they  were  stocked 

In  a  way  that  I  grieve. 
And  my  feelings  were  shocked 

At  the  state  of  Xye's  sleeve ; 
M'hich  was  stuffed  full  of  aces  and  bowers, 

And  the  same  with  intent  to  deceive. 

But  the  hands  that  were  played 

By  that  heathen   Chinee, 
And  the  points  that  he  made 

Were  quite  frightful  to  see — 
Till  at  last  he  put  down  a  right  bower. 

Which  the  same  Xye  had  dealt  unto  me. 

Then  I  looked  up  at  Xye, 

And  he  gazed  upon  me ; 
.And  he  rose  with  a  sigh 

And   said.   "Can   this  be  ? 
We  are  ruined  by  Chinese  cheap  labour" — 

And  he  went  for  that  heathen  Chinee. 

In  the  scene  that  ensued 

I  did  not  take  a  band. 
But  the  floor  it  was  strewed 

Like  the  leaves  on  the  strand 
With  the  cards  that  .\h  Sin  had  been  hiding. 

In  the  game  "he  did  not  understand." 

In  his  sleeves,  which  were  long. 

He  had  twenty-four  jacks — 
\\'hich  was  coming  it  strong. 

Yet  I  state  but  the  facts ; 
And  we  found  on  his  nails,  which  were  taper, 

What  is  frequent  in  tapers — that's  wax. 

Which    is  why   I    remark, 

And   my   language   is  plain. 
That  for  ways  that  are  dark, 

.\nd  for  tricks  that  are  vain. 
The   heathen    Chinee   is   peculiar — 

Which  the  same  I  am  free  to  maintain. 

— Bret  Harle. 


The  Painter  Who  Pleased  Nobody  and  Everybody. 
So   very   like   a   painter  drew. 
That  every  eye   the  picture  knew. 
He    hit   complexion,    feature,    air. 
So  just,    the   life   itself   was  there. 
Xo  flattery  with   his   colors   laid 
To  bloom  restored  the  faded  maid ; 
He  gave   each   muscle   all   its   strength, — 
The    mouth,    the    chin,    the   nose's    length ; 
His   honest    pencil    touched    with    truth, 
.\nd  marked  the  date  of  age  and  youth. 

He    lost    his    friends ;    his   practice    failed ; 
Truth  should  not  always  be  revealed. 
In  dusty  piles  his  pictures  lay. 
For  no  one  sent  the  second  pay. 

Two  bustos,   fraught  with  every  grace, 
.\  Venus'  and  Apollo's  face. 
He  placed  in  view ;  resolved  to  please. 
Whoever  sat  he  drew  from  these. 
From    these    corrected   every    feature. 
And  spirited   each   awkw-ard   creature. 
.AH   things    were   set,    the   hour   was    come, 
His  palette   ready   o'er  his  thumb. 
My  lord   appeared,   and,   seated  right. 
In   proper  attitude  and  light. 
The  painter  looked,   he  sketched  the   piece, 
Then  dipped  his  pencil, — talked  of  Greece, 
Of  Titian's  tints,   of  Guide's  air. 
"Those   eyes,    my   lord,    the   spirit  there 
Might    well    a    Raphael's    hand    require. 
To  give  them  all  the  native  fire ; 
The   features,    fraught  with   sense   and   wit. 
You'll  grant,  are  ver\-  hard  to  hit  ; 
But    yet    with   patience    you    shall    view 
As   much   as  paint   and  art  can  do." 

Obser\'e   the  work.      My  lord   replied, 
"Till  now   I  thought  my  mouth  was  wide ; 
Besides,    my   nose    is    somewhat   long; 
Dear   sir,   for  me    tis   far  too   young." 

"Oh,   pardon   me,"   the   artist   cried ; 
"In  this  we  painters  must  decide. 
The  piece  ev'n  common  eyes  must  strike, — 
I  warrant  it  extremely  like." 

My   lord   examined   it   anew ; 
No  looking-glass  seemed  half  so  true. 

A  lady  came ;  witft  borrowed  grace. 
He   from   his   Venus   formed   her   face. 
Her  lover  praised  the  painter's  art ; 
So  like  the  picture  in  his  heart ! 
"ro  every  age  some  charm  he  lent ; 
Ev'n  beauties  were  almost  content. 
Through   all  the   town  his  art  they  praised ; 
His  custom   grew,   his  price  was  raised. 
Had  he  the  real  likeness  shown. 
Would   any   man   the  picture  own  ? 
But,    when  thus  happily   he  wrought. 
Each   found  the  likeness  in  his  thought. 

— John  Gay. 
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A  CULTIVATED  PICARO. 


J.  B.  Trend  Tells  of  His  Excursions  in  Modern  Spain. 

♦■- 

Spain  has  always  been  a  paradise  for  wanderers,  to 
give  a  polite  and  poetical  name  to  a  species  of  traveler 
for  whom  industrious  Americans  have  a  less  dignified 
title.  It  is  a  country  with  a  tradition  of  nomadic 
leisure,  which  means  that  idle  rambling  is  thought 
reputable  in  Spain,  even  when  the  rambler  has  no 
money.  The  nomad  of  ever)'  class  and  condition  meets, 
in  this  home  land  of  the  picaro,  with  a  sympathetic  tol- 
erance he  can  not  be  sure  of  finding  elsewhere. 

But  if,  as  Walter  Ryder  maintains,  the  aristocrat  is 
the  man  who  can  be  happy  without  working,  Spain  may 
be  called  a  nation  of  aristocrats.  And  it  is  inevitable 
that  she  should  be  interpreted  to  us  most  often  by  the 
wealthy  dilettante  and  cultivated  idler,  whose  lazy 
raptures  have  found  within  her  boundaries  congenial 
refuge  from  the  roar  of  steam  drills  and  the  smoke  of 
industry. 

We  take  it  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Trend,  the  author  of  "A 
Picture  of  Modern  Spain,"  is  such  a  man.  He  is  very 
clearly  an  Englishman,  unmistakably  dyed  with  Oxonian 
culture,  and  well  able  to  glimpse  and  portray  certain 
phases  of  the  Spanish  mind.  The  wandering  School- 
men have  an  old  afi&nity  with  Spain,  whose  universities 
were  once  the  goal  of  many  pilgrimaging  scholars  from 
the  north,  and  the  best  books  about  her  are  still  written 
by  men  of  this  type.  But  when  one  compares  Mr. 
Trend's  Spain  with  that  of  Cunninghame  Graham,  for 
example,  one  finds  him  distinctly  at  a  disadvantage  on 
two  scores.  In  the  first  place  he  is  not  a  Celt,  and 
especially  not  a  Scot,  for  of  all  foreign  travelers  only 
the  Scotch  seem  capable  of  getting  beneath  the  exter- 
nals of  life  in  Spain.  They  see  in  her,  not  only  a  pat- 
tern of  nocturnal  guitars  and  gayety,  or  of  faded  splen- 
dors in  naples  yellow  and  cobalt,  or  a  mine  of  archi- 
tectural and  artistic  relics,  but  a  kind  of  "home  from 
home,"  peopled  by  a  proud,  hard,  witty,  and  hospitable 
race,  whose  temper  has  something  that  rings  of  the 
same  steel  as  their  own.  The  kinship  of  the  Scot  with 
the  Spaniard  is,  of  course,  one  of  blood.  It  does  not 
show  in  the  matter  of  idleness,  though  their  difference 
in  this  respect  may  be  solely  due  to  the  exigencies  of 
soil  and  climate.  It  appears  essentially  in  a  certain 
hardness  of  logic  characterizing  the  minds  of  the  two 
peoples,  a  kind  of  intellectual  cruelty  that  can  coexist 
with  tenderness,  and  a  martial  spirit  that  rather 
heightens  than  decreases  their  susceptibility  to  beauty 
and  romance.  Mr.  Trend  gets  the  beauty,  and  a  faint 
glimpse  of  the  romance,  but  misses  the  rest.  His  second 
disability  is  that  he  has  seen  Spain  in  villas,  theatres, 
libraries,  city  streets,  and  in  ruins  accessible  by  railway 
rather  than  as  Cunninghame  Graham  has  seen  it,  by  the 
highways  along  which  his  mediaeval  ancestors,  with  An- 
drew Ferraras  and  horn  books  on  their  hips,  "disputed" 
their  way  through  the  towns  of  the  peninsula. 

But  within  its  limits  this  is  a  good  book.  It  opens 
with  an  interesting  essay  on  Spain  in  the  war  and  after, 
Mr.  Trend  holding  that  the  attitude  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
erning classes  during  the  war  was  one  of  shrewd  and 
skeptical  detachment.  There  v;as  a  certain  sympathy 
for  England,  a  sentiment  of  indifference  toward  France, 
whose  contempt  the  Spaniards  resent,  and  a  tactical  lean- 
ing toward  Germany  in  military,  clerical,  and  reaction- 
ary milieus,  where  it  was  felt  that  the  triumph  of  Ger- 
many would  favor  the  security  of  the  privileged  classes 
in  Spain.  The  "Intellectuals"  alone  were  pro-ally,  and 
this  largely  because  they  hoped  that  the  triumph  of  the 
Allies  would  introduce  a  general  reconstruction  in  Eu- 
ropean government. 

The  "Intellectuals,"  however,  have  always  shown  a 
marked  preference  for  German  education,  barring  its 
military  character.  This  was  to  be  expected  in  a  coun- 
try where  literacy  and  mechanical  progress  are  at  a 
minimum.  The  leader  of  educational  reform  in  Spain 
is  Don  Jose  Castillejo  y  Duarte,  who  has  devoted  great 
energy^  and  talents  to  the  Augean  task  of  remodeling  the 
old  system  of  clerical  teaching.  Elementary  education 
seems  at  present  to  be  in  a  rather  lamentable  state: 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  clerical  influence 
is  largely  if  not  entirely  responsible  for  this.  Any  kind  of 
teaching  is  systematically  discouraged  if  it  tend  to  awaken 
curiosity  and  to  lead  children  to  ask  questions  ;  the  alertness 
and  quick  wits  of  school  children  from  the  East  End  of 
London  would  be  a  tremendous  shock,  and  a  very  salutary 
one,  to  most  teachers  in  the  Spanish  elementary  schools. 
There  are  also  many  schools  kept  by  the  Escolapios,  i.  e., 
"regular"  clergy  of  the  order  of  the  Escitelas  Pias  (religious 
schools);  tne  teaching  is  gratuitous  for  poor  children,  but  it 
is  hardly  worth  having.  Once  I  offered  a  Spanish  illustrated 
paper  to  the  kind  and  extremely  competent  chambermaid  in  a 
boarding-house  at  Madrid.  She  shook  her  head:  "Thank 
you,  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't  read  it!"  "But  surely."  I  said, 
"you've  been  to  school?"  "Si,  seiior,"  she  replied;  "I  know- 
all  the  letters.  That's  F,  that's  I,  and  that  one — G;  that's  it! 
But  I  can't  read — to  understand."  In  a  small  garden  at 
Granada  in  which  I  wrote  during  the  hot  summer  days,  the 
cook,  and  any  people  who  came  by  with  mules,  would  stand 
and  watch,  as  if  the  act  of  writing  were  as  dexterous  an 
art  as  painting,  playing  an  instrument,  or  tying  up  a  fruit- 
tree.  I  could  only  tell  him  that  writing  was  far  less  satis- 
factory in  many  ways  than  the  art  he  practiced  in  the  kitchen. 
Postmen,  again,  are  inclined  to  go  by  the  look  of  a  letter 
rather  than  the  written  address.  .\t  Toledo  there  was  some 
difficulty  about  getting  letters,  both  in  the  hotel  and  at  the 
postoffice.  After  the  arrival  of  a  telegram  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  however,  all  telegrams  from  abroad  and  all  letters 
from  England  were  brought  to  me  for  inspection  before  they 


ere  delivered.  It  was  evidently  less  trouble  to  do  this  than 
to  read  the  address.  These  are  trivial  instances,  perhaps,  but 
they  go  to  show  the  weakness  of  clerical  education  as  it  is 
given  in   Spain  to   people  who   can  pay  for  no  other. 

In  the  intellectual  regeneration  of  the  country  im- 
aginative literature  is  playing  an  important  part.  Be- 
ginning with  the  modern  realist,  Perez  Galdos,  the  liter- 
ary renaissance  of  Spain  has  lately  brought  forth  a 
galaxy  of  brilliant  writers,  among  whom  ilr.  Trend 
ives  the  palm  to  Don  Pic  Baroja.  Before  becoming 
a  writer  Baroja  had  been  a  student  of  medicine  and  had 
qualified  as  municipal  doctor  at  Cestona,  where  he 
bought  a  huge  ledger  in  which  to  enter  the  names  of  his 
patients.  But  as  he  waited  for  clients  to  appear,  so 
many  pages  in  the  ledger  remained  blank  that  he  began 
to  fill  them  with  stories  of  imaginary  patients,  in  the 
manner  of  Poe  or  Dostoeivsky,  and  these  he  subse- 
quently published  as  "Vidas  Sombrias."  Thus  he  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Martinez  Ruiz  Ajorin,  one 
of  the  clever  writers  of  the  journal  A.  B.  C,  and  made 
his  first  step  toward  literary  renown: 

A  later  novel,  "El  Mayorazgo  de  Labraz."  v/as  built  upon 
memories  of  a  summer  when  Baroja  was  medical  officer  at 
Cestona.  "No  one  was  ill  at  the  time;  and  as  my  father, 
who  was  then  chief  engineer  for  Guipuzcoa  and  .Alava,  had 
to  make  a  sur\'ey  of  some  mines,  he  agreed  to  take  me  in- 
stead of  his  assistant.  First  of  all,  I  had  to  learn  to  use  a 
theodolite ;  and  we  practiced  with  it  in  the  garden  until  I 
knew  how  to  manage  it.  When  I  was  more  or  less  proficient 
my  father  and  I  started  from  Cestona ;  we  went  first  to 
Bilbao,  from  Bilbao  to  Orozco  and  Amurrio,  and  then  on  to 
Barambio  and  Murgiiia,  and  various  other  places  till  we 
came  out  at  Guipuzcoa.  It  was  one  of  those  journeys  on 
which  one  sees  very  curious  things.  In  a  mine  at  one  place 
I  thought  of  the  story  'Bondad  Oculta'  which  is  in  my  book 
'Vidas  Sombrias';  the  mine  manager  was  one  of  those  queer 
types  of  industrial  magnate  who  lived  like  a  Sultan  with 
two  Galicians,  both  very  pretty.  In  another  place  near 
ilurguia  we  stayed  at  an  inn  where  I  saw  the  characters 
which  come  into  the  first  part  of  'EI  Mayorazgo  de  Labraz.'  " 

Baroja  does  not  say  where  he  met  the  Englishman  "Both- 
well  Crawford,"  the  strange,  interesting,  eccentric  character 
who  disliked  England,  had  lived  at  Labraz  for  years,  and  could 
forgive  the  inhabitants  everything  except  their  hatred  of 
plants  and  trees. 

"I  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  think  the  author  of  'Pick- 
wick'  an  admirable  writer. 

"  "Yes,"  he  replied  very  seriously,  'he  was  a  good  Samnite. 
Let's  drink  to  his  health.' 

"'The  health  of  some  one  who  is  dead?'  I  asked. 

"  'Well,  doesn't  he  live  in  his  works  more  than  most  men, 
who  have  no  more  life  than  so  many  beetles?'" 

They  drank  to  "that  good  Samnite  called  Domenico 
Theotocopuli,  el  Greco,"  to  Goya  and  others,  and  then  "Craw- 
ford rose  to  his  feet  with  his  glass  in  his  hand,  and  requested 
me  to  do  the  same.  'And  now  let  us  drink  to  that  great 
gentleman,  that  great  Samnite,  painter  of  painters,  Don  Diego 
Velazquez  de  Silva.'  We  finished  the  last  bottle  [they  were 
drinking  old  brown  sherrj],  and  then  the  Englishman  told  me 
in  confidence  that  he  thought  Spanish  literature  on  the  whole 
despicable. 

■■"But  Lervantes   .    .    .' 

"  -Pooh  !' 

"  'Quevedo    ..." 

"  'Psh  !  Of  all  Spanish  writers  the  only  ones  I  like  are 
the  author  of  the  "Celestina,"  the  hidalgo  who  wrote  the 
ode  to  his  father,  and  that  cleric  who  says  that  one  day  he 
came   to    a  meadow — 

Verde    e   bien   sencido,    de   flores   bien   poblado, 
Logar  cobdiciaduero    para  ome   cansado.' 

"I  did  not  stop  to  discuss  the  Englishman's  tastes." 
Baroja's  earliest  novel,  "La  Casa  de  Aizgorri,"  was  thought 
out  in  the  same  way  one  summer  when  the  doctor  had  noth- 
ing particular  to  do;  the  distillery  which  was  the  livelihood 
and  the  wealth  of  the  "House  of  Aizgorri"  he  came  upon  on 
one  of  his  tramps  near  San  Sebastian.  But  before  he  could 
get  to  work  on  the  novel  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Madrid. 

"Why  on  earth  did  you  become  a  bakerf"  said  his  friends 
afterwards.  It  was  a  long  stor^',  but  the  main  points  of  it 
were  that  one  of  his  uncles,  after  failing  in  everj'thing  else, 
had  become  partner  in  the  first  Viennese  bakery  which  was 
opened  in  Madrid.  Since  the  death  of  the  other  partner,  how- 
ever, the  Vienna  bread  had  no  longer  been  selling  "like  hot 
cakes"  ;  and  Baroja's  uncle,  dying  suddenly,  had  left  a  busi- 
ness very  much  embarrassed,  but  one  which  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  revive.  Pio  Baroja  and  his  brother  set  to  work;  and 
for  the  next  six  years  the  most  original  of  Spanish  living 
novelists  was  a  master-baker,  doing  what  writing  he  could  in 
the  dark,  grimy  little  office  at  the  back  of  the  bakery,  while 
he  made  up  packets  of  pennies  and  halfpennies  and  entered  up 
the  accounts   of  the  delivery  men. 

Baroja's  touchstone  of  life  and  character  is  what  he 
calls  an  "algo  dinamico"  or  something  dynamic,  "some- 
thing with  force  and  go  in  it" — a  quality  he  has  re- 
vealed in  scenes  and  persons  of  a  widely  varied  kind. 
As  regards  his  own  character  the  "algo  dinamico"  ap- 
pears chiefly  in  his  love  of  the  "picaresque": 

Baroja  has  always  been  a  wanderer.  Once  many  years  ago 
he  had  been  seeing  the  museum  at  San  Sebastian,  and  they 
asked  him  to  write  his  name  in  the  visitors'  book.  He  did 
so,   the  director  added: 

"Put  your   titles  underneath." 

"Titles !"  exclaimed   Baroja.  "I   haven't   any." 

"Say  what  you  are.  Look  here,  all  the  others  have  done 
so." 

It  was  true ;  ever>-  one  else  had  written,  "Fulano  de  Tal 
(1.  e.,  So-and-soj.  Chief  of  Administration,  third  class,  and 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Charles  III,"  or  "Zutano  de  Cual, 
Commanding  Battalion,  Isabel  the  Catholic's  Own.  Cross  of 
Maria  Cristina."  Baroja  in  a  fit  of  pique  or  perversity  wrote. 
"Pio  Baroja,  Hombre  humilde  y  erranle" — a  humble  man  and 
a  wanderer. 

In  his  reminiscences  of  "Youth  and  Egolatry,"  he  laughs 
at  the  occurrence;  he  never  felt  particularly  humble,  he  says, 
and  his  travels  do  not  amount  to  much.  "Nowadays.  I  sup- 
pose I  should  put  Hombre  orgulloso  y  sedentario — a  proud 
man  and  a  sedentary  one."  Vet  it  is  true  that  Baroja  has 
been  a  wanderer.  He  has  always  been  in  spirit  with  tramps 
and  outcasts,  those  on  the  margins  of  society  ;  and  it  is  per- 
haps a  reaction  from  the  deadly  monotony  of  a  great  deal  of 
the  life  of  modern   Spain. 

So  Mr.  Trend  wanders  on,  through  archive,  cloister, 
and  lemon  grove,  touching  on  many  phases  of  past  and 
present  Spain  with  a  limpid  erudition.  He  tells  of  Cor- 
dova, where  in  the  tenth  century  dwelt  the  pious  and 
learned  nun.  Hrosthwitha,  who  on  learning  that  the 
infidel  city  contained  many  public  baths,  "was  tempted 


to  experience  for  the  first  time  this  novel  indu.^ci.ce, 
and  was  unable  to  survive  her  single  surrender  to  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh."  i-lso  of  the  town  of  Lerida,  where 
legend  has  it  that  Salome  fell  through  the  ice  on  which 
she  was  dancing,  thereby  cooling  the  fires  of  her  mon- 
strous passion  and  having  her  head  severed  by  the  ice 
as  it  closed  over  her.  And  on  through  Catalan,  that 
region  whose  tongue  "not  even  God  can  undei  stand," 
till  we  come  to  old  Barcelona: 

What  life  in  Barcelona  was  like  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  may  be  gathered  from  Senor  Curet's  book  on  the 
Catalan  theatre,  and  from  the  "Memories  de  un  Menestral  de 
Barcelona" — the  impressions  oi  a  certani  Jose  Coroleu.  The 
growth  of  the  city  was  limited  by  the  walls  and  fortifications 
which  Philip  III  had  built,  very  much  against  the  will  of  the 
citizens;  and  much  of  the  space  was  occupied  by  convents, 
forts,  and  barracks.  Every  day  at  noon,  groups  of  poor  people 
might  be  seen  gathered  about  the  doors  of  the  convents,  waiting 
for  the  soup  which  was  given  them.  Travelers  were  struck 
by  the  incessant  bell-ringing,  and  at  night  by  the  Dominican 
monks  in  the  public  squares,  who  chanted  the  rosary  and  ex- 
plained its  mysteries  to  the  exiguous  flare  of  lanterns  fbced 
on  poles,  while  from  the  neighboring  streets  came  a  monoto- 
nous chorus  of  paternosters  and  ave-marias.  But  it  must  not 
be  thought  that  the  Barcelonese  had  nothing  to  think  of 
beyond  mystical  pleasures,  sermons,  processions,  and  re- 
ligious festivals;  though  there  was,  it  is  true,  hardly  a  single 
day  in  the  year  on  which  something  of  the  kind  did  not  take 
place.  Side  by  side  with  a  grave  austerity,  they  had  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  and  never  lost  a  chance  of  displaying  it. 
Yet  in  that  patriarchal  Barcelona,  an  excursion  by  night  was 
a  real  adventure.  Until  after  the  French  invasion  the  streets 
were  only  lighted  by  the  votive  lamps  burning  before  the 
shrines  of  Our  Lady  and  the  saints,  in  the  fronts  of  houses 
and  at  street  corners.  When  necessity,  or  the  Italian  opera, 
or  the  balls  of  the  Carnestolendas  (the  last  three  carnival 
days  before  Ash  Wednesday)  compelled  people  to  go  out  at 
night  and  brave  the  darkness  of  the  deserted  streets,  they 
lighted  their  way  with  lanterns  or  torches.  Sometimes  blind 
men  guided  them,  for  this  was  the  chief  occupation  of  these 
unfortunate  beings,  in  which  they  made  up  for  their  loss  of 
sight  by  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  rough  and  pathless 
labyrinth  of  the  old  town.  Religious  festivals  were  always 
the  occasion  of  rejoicings  in  the  bosom  of  the  family  as 
well  as  in  the  streets  ;  and  there  were  pilgrimages  to  all  the 
sanctuaries  in  the  suburbs.  Carnival  time,  especially,  was  the 
high-water  mark  of  gayety  in  Barcelona ;  the  ostentation  of 
some  of  the  mask  balls  gave  the  lie  to  the  proverbial  sim- 
plicity of  old  Barcelona.  Yet  most  pleasures  were  absorbed 
in  the  family  life.  In  those  austere  sitting-rooms,  relations, 
neighbors,  and  friends  met  to  celebrate  family  festivals  or  to 
finish  off  public  ceremonies  such  as  processions,  Tres  Toms. 
the  Cabalgata  of  St.  Thomas,  and  so  on.  The  brasero  gave 
out  a  pleasant  warmth,  the  classic  chocolate  and  Forn  de  Sant 
Jaume  biscuits  were  cleared  away  and  put  on  the  ledge  of  the 
fat,  bulging  chest  of  drawers  which  supported  the  glass  case 
(escaparate)  with  the  image  of  the  tutelar>-  saint  of  the 
family.  On  the  mantelpiece  were  glass  shades  which  covered 
bunches  of  wax  flowers,  and  on  the  walls  were  prints  showing  . 
the  "Adventures  of  Telemachus"  or  the  "Loves  of  Abelard 
and  Heloise."  The  evenings  were  spent  in  reading  "Oscar  ,i 
Amanda"  or  "Las  Tardes  de  la  Granja,"  in  reciting  romansor 
or  telling  stories ;  and  sometimes  they  sang  tonadillas,  which 
made  a  pleasant  change  from  games  of  forfeits,  lotto,  or 
"Custom  House."  But  the  form  of  amusement  which  was 
most  characteristic  of  Barcelona,  and  which  most  delighted 
the  good  people  of  those  days,  were  the  "Shadow  Shows" 
(Funcions  de  sombras),  the  ancestors  of  the  magic  lantern 
and  cinematograph.  By  the  light,  of  a  small  lamp,  the 
silhouettes  of  grotesque  figures  moved  across  a  screen;  they 
were  cut  out  of  paper,  and  were  made  at  the  shop  in  the 
Bon  de  la  Plassa  Xova,  where  they  sold  the  little  prints  or 
aleluyas  which  were  scattered  ever\-where  on  Easter  Eve. 

But  the  garrulous  memoirs  of  the  old  menestral  run  on  for 
ever;  and  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century-  the  people  of 
Barcelona  went  to  bed  earlier   than  they   do   now. 

There  are  interesting  chapters  on  opera,  drama,  and 
music  in  Spain,  interspersed  with  lyric  recollections  like 
this : 

Before  leaving  the'  Carmen,  our  host  made  us  follow  him 
upstairs  to  another  verandah,  just  below  the  roof.  Here  we 
were  above  the  tops  of  the  cypresses,  and  a  vast  panorama 
presented  itself:  the  cur\-ed  backs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the 
shadowy  outline  of  the  .Alhambra  Hill  and  its  palaces,  the 
greenish  violet  of  the  white  walls  bathed  in  moonlight  with  the 
rose-colored  blotches  of  the  not  too  frequent  lamps,  the  dis- 
tant chimes,  the  bells  to  regulate  irrigation,  the  gentle  murmur 
of  falling  water.  We  shouted  for  the  music  of  De  Falla. 
And  then,  when  the  musicians  had  played  till  they  were  tired, 
a  poet  recited  in  a  ringing  voice  an  ode  to  the  city  of  Granada. 
His  voice  rose  as  image  succeeded  image  and  his  astonishing 
flow  of  rhetoric  fell  upon  the  stillness.  What  did  it  matter, 
he  concluded,  that  the  glories  of  the  .Alhambra  were  departed 
if  it  were  possible  to  live  again  such  nights  as  this,  equal  to. 
I  if  not  surpassing,  any  of  the  Thousand  and  One!  He  ended, 
'  and  "the  silence  surged  softly  backwards."  Then  a  clock 
struck  four,  and  we  stumbled  down  into  the  town  over  the 
ungainly  cobbles  and  climbed  up  the  Alhambra  under  the  Duke 
of   Wellington's   elm-trees. 

And  tnis  recollection,  with  which  the  author's  epi- 
curean memories  close : 

I  bathed  and  swam  lazny  about  in  a  tepid,  sticky  sea  which 
was  so  blue  that  I  almost  expected  it  to  stain  me.  The  effort 
of  swimming  in  a  heavy,  clinging  traje  dc  batlo  is  not  unlike 
that  with  which  you  disentangle  Greek  or  Roman  or  Renais- 
sance ornament  embedded  in  a  Gothic  church.  How  I  envied 
those  happy,  shameless  pagans  bathing  without  trajes  farther 
along  the  coast ! 

As  the  sun  drew  near  to  setting  the  harbor  looked  like  a 
dish  of  mercury,  and  the  fishing-boats  came  in  as  slowly  as 
if  it  had  really  been  a  dish  of  mercury  after  all.  The  whole 
population  collected  on  the  paseo  along  the  cliff,  with  soldiers 
and  fishermen  gazing  at  the  sea  and  expectorating  with  deadly 
precision  on  to  a  projecting  rock,  hundreds  of  feet  below. 
The  sky  changed  color  in  blocks  and  bands,  as  if  scenery 
were  being  shifted,  and  suddenly  it  all  faded  away  and  grew 
dark. 

And  beautiful  creatures  walked  up  and  down  under  the 
trees,  and  the  little  hands  of  babes  and  sucklings  learned  to 
open  their  fans  in  invitation  and  close  them  with  a  contemptu- 
ous click. 

A  Picture  of  Modern  Sp.\ix.  Bv  J.  B.  Trend.  Bos- 
ton and  Xew  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $4.50. 


The  Reichstag  recently  rejected  b\'--a  decisive  ma- 
jority the  motion  put  forward  bv  the'  Xationalists  and 
the  People's  Party  to  have  the  black,  v/hite,  and  red 
restored  as  the  colors  for  Germany's  merchant  marine. 
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San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  tlie  week 
ending  January  21,  1922,  were  $136,500,000; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  j-ear,  $141,- 
400,000;  a  decrease  of  $4,900,000. 


The  opinion  was  expressed  here  some  time 
ago  that  the  fall  rise  would  culminate  about 
the  end  of  October.  The  rally  was  delayed 
somewhat  by  the  threatened  railway  strike  and 
it  was  undoubtedly  aided  by  the  quickly- 
assured  success  of  the  Washington  Arms 
Limitation  Conference.  Eut,  even  after  allow- 
ing for  the  deviation  from  the  normal  course 
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caused  by  these  factors,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  rally  went  further  and  persisted  over  a 
longer  period  than  the  writer — in  common 
with  several  observers  in  Wall  Street — thought 
probable  (says  J.  G.  Donley  in  Forbes  Maga- 
zine). 

The  logical  thing  to  look  for  was  a  reaction 
in  November  and  December,  to  be  followed  by 
a  January  rally,  and,  later,  a  secondary  re- 
action in  February  and  early  March,  prepara- 
tory to  the  spring  rise.  This  leads  up  to  the 
question :     If  the  market  went  contrary  to  ex- 
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pectations  in  the  closing  months  of  1921,  will 
it  continue  to  upset  precedent  in  the  early 
months  of  1922?  The  answer 'may  be  sug- 
gested by  an  old,  unwritten  law  of  speculation 
which  may  be  stated  thus:  When,  after  a 
rise,  stocks  are  strong  on  such  normally  re- 
actionary days  as  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  look 
out  for  a  decline.  It  sounds  absurdly  super- 
stitious, but  it  is  really  based  on  many  years 
of  market  observation  by  the  shrewdest 
traders.     In  a  bull  market  stocks  are  usually 
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very  strong  on  Monday  because  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  buying  orders  over  the  week- 
end, and  normally  there  follows  a  reaction 
on  Tuesday.  But,  when  the  public  is  loaded 
up,  the  volume  of  week-end  orders  dwindles, 
the  market  hesitates  and  often  declines  on 
Monday,  with  a  countermovement  and 
strength    on    Tuesday. 

The  point  is  that  such  strength  on  Tuesday 
is  quite  often  artificial,  for  pools  that  are  dis- 
tributing stocks  must  cover  up  the  evidences 
of  weakened  buying  power.  May  it  not  be 
that  the  display  of  strength,  through  the 
expedient  of  sharp  run-ups  in  special  issues, 
in  the  normally  reactionarj-  months  of  No- 
vember and  December  was  quite  as  artificial  ? 
At  least  there  is  ground  for  the  suspicion 
that  the  industrial  section  of  the  market  was 
artificially  stimulated  and  held  up  longer  than 
it  would  naturally  have  stayed  up,  and,  if 
that  was  the  case,  the  conclusion  must  be  that 
it  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  completing  a 
heavy  distribution  of  industrial  stocks.  All  of 
which  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  indus- 
trial stocks  are  more  likely  to  decline  than  to 
advance  in  the  spring  of  1922. 

And  conclusions  arrived  at  over  the  more 
dependable  route  of  fundamental  conditions 
agree  with  the  foregoing.  Near-poverty  on 
the  farms  has  never  been  known  to  breed  in- 
dustrial prosperity.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  existing  disjointed  situation  as  to  ma- 
terials, costs,  wages,  and  selling  prices.  A 
good  harvest  this  year,  along  with  adjustment 
of  industrial  operations  to  a  profit-making 
basis,  should  set  things  right.  Eut,  according 
to  present  indications,  it  will  likely  be  mid- 
summer before  the  outlook  will  be  clear 
enough  to  warrant  another  upturn  in  indus- 
trial stocks  as  a  group. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  several  times,  the 
outlook  is  clearest  for  investment  bonds  and 
stocks,  and  for  railroad,  public  utility,  and 
copper  stocks.  Investment  issues  are  most  at- 
tractive; first,  because  of  the  probability  that 
money  rates  will  continue  to  work  lower;  and, 
second,  because  the  uncertain  earnings  out- 
look for  industrial  concerns  will  bring  to  the 
investment  list  a  largely  increased  demand. 
Railroads  and  public  utility  companies  always 
fair  best  in  periods  of  declining  prices,  for, 
in  general,  such  a  movement  means  lower  cost 
of  production  for  a  service  which  is  sold  at 
fixed  rates.  The  copper  companies  have 
weathered  a  period  of  severe  readjustment 
and  their  affairs  are  now  on  the  mend  and 
should  continue  to  improve.  Such  stocks  as 
Anaconda,  Chile,  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Inspiration, 
and  Utah  should  be  bought  to  hold. 

Among  the  rails.  Atchison.  Illinois  Central, 
Southern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  and  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  may  be  mentioned  as  particu- 
larly attractive  to  purchase  on  the  reaction. 
After  some  reaction,  the  public  utility  fa- 
vorites of  last  year,  such  as  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph,  Consolidated  Gas,  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric,  North  American,  and  People's 
Gas,  should  be  a  purchase  again.  The  most 
attractive  of  the  speculative  rails  are  Rock 
Island,  "Nickel  Plate,"  Pere  Marquette,  St. 
Louis  Southern,  Texas  &  Pacific,  and  the 
"new"  stocks  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
T'exas. 

Specialties     that     look     good     are     Central 
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The  total  value  of  the  mineral  production 
of  California  for  the  year  1921  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  by  the  statistical  division  of 
the  state  mining  bureau,  under  direction  of 
Fletcher  Hamilton,  state  mineralogist,  to  have 
been  approximately  $244,856,910.  This  esti- 
mated total  is  an  increase  of  $2,757,243  over 
the  value  of  the  1920  production,  and  is  due 
mainly  to  increases  by  petroleum,  gold,  and 
silver.  Preliminary  reports  indicate  a  record 
yield  by  petroleum  for  the  year  1921.  The 
total  would  have  been  even  greater  than  here 
shown  but  for  the  strike  of  employees  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  fields  during  September 
and  October.  The  first  eight  months  of  192L 
the  yield  averaged  10,100,000  barrels  per 
month.  The  increase  in  total  value  for  the 
year  was  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
increase  in  quantity',  because  the  price  was 
somewhat  lower  ($1.60  per  barrel,  against 
$1.73)  than  that  for  1920.  The  figure  here 
used  is  the  average  of  quotations  for  24- 
degree  gravity  oil  in  the  San  Joaquin  fields 
during   1921. 

Gold  raining  in  California  has  apparently 
passed  the  low  point  in  its  career  due  to  the 
war-time  and  post-war  economic  situation, 
and  is  now  on  the  upgrade  again.  Reports  in- 
dicate a  revival  in  many  gold  districts  and 
the  output  for  the  year,  based  on  eleven 
months'  shipments,  is  estimated  at  $15,800,000, 
or  an  increase  of  approximately  $1,500,000. 
Silver  is  etimated  at  $3,500,000  (at  $1  per 
ounce),  the  greatest  of  any  year  (except  one, 
1884)  in  California.  This  is  due  to  the  per- 
sistence of  high-grade  ore  shipments  from  the 
California  Rand  mine  and  adjacent  leases, 
near  Randsburg.  Copper,  though  decreasing 
about  one-sixth  in  quantity,  shows  a  little  over 
one-half  the  value  of  the  previous  year,  due  to 
the  drop  in  price  from  an  average  of  18.4 
cents  to  12.6  cents  per  pound.  Lead,  zinc, 
and  quicksilver  all  show  material  decreases, 
both  in  quantity  and  in  value  per  unit.  The 
output  of  quicksilver  was  the  lowest  in  the 
history  of  that  metal  in  California,  and  is  due 
directly  to  the  competition  of  cheaper  foreign 
metal  imported  from  Spain  and  Italy,  against 
which  we  have  only  a  negligible  tariff  protec- 
tion. Magnesite  shows  a  decrease  of  about 
25  per  cent,  in  quantity.  The  condition  at 
present  confronting  the  domestic  producers  of 
quicksilver,  magnesite,  tungsten,  chromite, 
manganese,  and  talc  (to  mention  only  those 
minerals  in  which  California  is  especially  in- 
terested), make  it  necessary  that  a  tariff 
should  be  placed  on  foreign  importations  if 
our  domestic  output  of  these  ores  is  to  con- 
tinue.   

Across  the  threshold  of  1922  stands  the 
sign  :  "In  America  capital  is  crippled  by  an 
unequal,  unjust,  and  confiscatory  income  tax, 
bedeviled  by  commissions,  regulating  boards, 
and  prying  government  agents,  and  harassed 
by  uneconomic  legislation  at  the  hands  of 
demagogues.  As  a  result,  business  initiative 
is  killed  and  stagnation  prevails"  (says  the 
Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  of  Los  An- 
geles in  its  monthly  financial  letter). 

Rather  a  startling  sign  for  New  Year's  Day, 
especially  as  the  good  old  egg-nog,  the  hot 
apple-toddy  and  Tom-and-Jerry  no  longer 
adorn  the  family  sideboard.  Sorrow  can  no 
longer  be  drowned  in  the  flowing  bowl. 


An  Aid  in  Making 
Your  Income  Tax  Return 


With  income-tax  time  but  a  few  months  off,  let  us  suggest 
that  you  send  today  for  one  of  our  leather-covered,  loose- 
leaf  Investment  Record  Books  and  make  a  complete  record 
of  your  investments.  You  will  find  this  record  of  value 
when  you  make  out  your  income-tax  return. 

Many  of  our  clients  who  are  using  this  book  tell  us  of 
its  convenience;  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  is  the  best 
record  book  they  have  seen. 

If  you  have  use  for  one  of  these  books,  and  you  have  if 
you  hold  more  than  two  or  three  issues,  let  us  send  you 
one,  without  cost  or  obligation. 
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While  1921  was  a  year  of  extremely  heavy 
liquidation  in  all  lines,  no  one  must  imagine 
that  we  are  yet  through  with  the  mopping-up 
process.  Production  has  outstripped  demand 
in  all  manufacturing  lines.  During,  or  after 
the  war,  thousands  of  new  industries  were 
launched  without  sufficient  capital  for  normal 
times.  Business  experience  was  lacking  in  the 
management  of  many  of  them.  The  majority 
of  these  institutions  will,  if  not  already  on 
the  rocks,  be  forced  out  of  business  by  the 
keen  competition  of  larger  and  financially 
sounder  concerns.  The  cost  of  production 
must  be  reduced.  Overhead  charges  will  have 
to  be  cut  to  meet  present  conditions.  Sal- 
aries of  those  in  managerial  capacities,  which 
were  unduly  increased  under  the  stimulus  of 
war  activities,  will  have  to  be  curtailed.  The 
wages  of  labor  will,  as  a  purely  economical 
proposition,  have  to  be  reduced.  In  the  past, 
no  one  cared  what  expenses  of  carrying  on  a 
business    amounted    to,    as   long   as   the   con- 
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sumer  bore  the  burden.  The  capacity  of  the 
consumer  to  bear  this  burden  has  been  de- 
stroyed. As  a  result,  consumers  have  cur- 
tailed consumption,  many  from  necessity,  and 
many  from  resentment  at  prevailing  high 
prices.  Nearly  all  staple  commodities  are 
selling  at  wholesale  at  or  below  pre-war 
levels.  Manufacturing  costs  have,  in  many 
lines,  been  reduced,  but  the  buying  public  does 
not  get  the  benefit  of  these  reductions.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  foreign  purchasers  as  to 
domestic  consumers.  While  our  export  trade 
has  decreased,  it  is  at  the  average  pre-war 
level.  In  the  face  of  the  great  increase  in 
our  productive  capacity,  pre-war  levels  in  ex- 
port  trade  look  small  to  us. 

All  of  these  things  result  in  curtailment  of 
business  activities  and  unemployment.  These 
evils  are  added  to  by  uneconomic  legislation, 
whereby  the  burdens  of  what  is  called  the 
capitalistic    class    are    rendered    well-nigh    un- 
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bearable.  Some  speeding  up  in  production  in 
a  few  lines  has  occurred,  but  only  to  supply 
stocks  which  have  been  slowly  depleted. 
When  this  gap  is  filled,  stagnation  will  again 
occur.  

An  abundance  of  cheap  money  was  the  big 
factor  which  brought  about  a  steady  advance 
in  the  general  list  of  stocks.  Pools  were 
active  in  all  the  better  class  of  stocks  and 
they  had  very  little  opposition,  as  the  short 
interest  was  large  and  sentiment  was  more 
bullish  than  for  some  time  (says  E.  F.  Hut- 
ton  &  Co.  in  their  monthly  review). 

The  action  of  the  market  itself  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  public  sentiment,  and  while 
there  were  plenty  of  minor  reactions,  the  un- 
dertone remained  firm.  During  the  past 
month  prices  went  through  to  new  high  aver- 
age levels,  in  spite  of  the  general  talk  of  in- 
evitable reaction  that  usually  takes  place  near 
the  close  of  the  year. 

Copper   and   steel   issues   had   a   particularly 
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good  tone,  notwithstanding  the  reports  from 
the  weekly  publication  of  general  poor  busi- 
ness. Traders  who  were  buying  were  talking 
about  the  future,  and  the  opinion  was  freely 
expressed  that  we  had  seen  the  worst  of  the 
depression,  and  that  any  change  could  only 
be  favorable  to  the  constructive  side. 

Railway  earnings  for  November  show  a 
very  disappointing  decline  in  traffic,  whether 
compared  with  the  previous  month  or  with 
last  year.  Nevertheless  investment  demand 
from  people  who  have  always  considered 
them  as  prime  investments  keeps  prices  up, 
together  with  the  buying  from  a  more  specu- 
lative group,  which  holds  the  conviction  that 
when  the  pick-up  in  business  comes,  present 
rates  will  show  that  the  roads  are  in  the  best 
position     they    have    held    since     1906.      The 
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change  in  the  shop  rules,  announced  by  the 
Railway  Labor  Board,  holding  that  overtime 
pay  shall  not  begin  until  after  ten  hours  of 
work  instead  of  eight,  is  of  great  importance 
and   should   make   possible  further  economies. 

Oil  stocks  were  active  and  higher,  under 
the  leadership  of  Standard  Oil  isues.  Talk  of 
mergers  was  the  principal  factor,  and  as  the 
public  are  partial  to  oil  stocks  at  present,  it 
did  not  take  much  buying  to  bring  about  a 
general  advance.  Oil  is  one  commodity  that 
seems  to  be  in  better  demand  as  time  goes 
on,  and  while  there  was  considerable  selling 
of  the  Mexican  issues  at  times,  due  to  talk 
of  salt  water,  this  same  argument  was  used 
on  the  constructive  side  of  the  American 
companies. 

On  the  whole,  the  market  has  given  a  good 
account  of  itself,  considering  the  depression 
in  general  business,  and  the  unfavorable 
news  that  comes  from  Europe.  The  public, 
aowever,  have  become  hardened  to  this  kind 
of  news,  and  no  longer  becomes  frightened 
into  selling  their  stocks,  believing  that  condi- 
tions are  bound  to  get  better  rather  than 
worse. 

Preliminary  reports  of  Class  1  railroads 
thus  far  received  indicate  an  average  return 
for  November  of  4  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  5.4  in  October  on  railroad  stocks.  All 
of  them  showed  smaller  gross  receipts  than 
in  October,  but  the  shrinkage  is  very  uneven, 
and  to  some  extent  is  accounted  for  by  the 
unusually  large  amount  of  business  that  was 
crowded  into  October  by  the  threatened  rail- 
way employees'  strike,  thus  materially  in- 
creasing the  earnings  for  that  month  and  de- 
creasing those  for  November.  The  Union 
Pacific.  Pennsylvania,  and  Reading  all  made, 
in  November,  the  best  revenue  showing  of 
any  month  in  the  year  except  October,  and 
some  of  the  other  lines  made  a  better  show- 
ing in  November  than  in  September,  while 
not   as  good   as  in   October. 

The  statements  are  perplexing  in  the  ab- 
sence of  detailed  information  concerning 
them  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  while 
they  are  somewhat  disappointing,  they  are  not 
enough  so  to  discourage  people  from  invest- 
ing in  these  properties  who  believe  that  they 
will  make  a  good  showing  under  improved 
business  conditions  that  are  confidently  pre- 
dicted in  the  near  future. 


large  cattle  industry,  while  diversified  farm- 
ing and  dairying  are  growing  sources  of 
wealth. 

An  offering  of  $125,000  Gilliam  County, 
Oregon,  5  per  cent,  road  bonds,  price  101.55 
and  accrued  interest,  to  yield  5%  per  cent, 
is   also  being  made  by  the  same  company. 

Gilliam  County,  Oregon,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  state,  being  very  well  known 
in  wheat  production,  with  an  area  of  1201 
square  miles.  It  today  ranks  fourth  in  wheat 
production  in  the  counties  of  the  United 
States.  It  established  its  first  record  for 
wheat  shipments  in  1907,  when  it  led  the 
world  in  wheat  shipments.  This  record  was 
surpassed  in  1921.  It  is  the  only  county  in 
the  State  of  Oregon  where  dollar  wheat  may 
be  raised  and  sold  at  a  profit.  The  county  is 
also  one  of  the  best  in  the  state  for  producing 
wool,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  is  also  noted 
for  its   diversified   agriculture. 


The  Freeman.  Smith  &  Camp  Company  are 
offering  $110,000  Morrow  County',  Oregon, 
5l4  per  cent,  road  bonds,  price  102,40  and 
accrued  interest,  to  yield  5J4  per  cent.,  due 
December  1,  1929. 

Morrow  County  has  an  area  of  2025  square 
milesi  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  State 
of  Delaware.  Wheat  is  the  principal  product, 
the  1921  crop  having  exceeded  2,000,000 
bushels.  Next  in  importance  is  wool,  of 
which  approximately  2,250,000  pounds  is  mar- 
keted  at   Heppner  annually.     There   is  also   a 


Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co.,  BIyth,  Witter  &  Co., 
and  Banks,  Huntley  &  Co.  are  offering  $3,000,- 
000  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Corpora- 
tion 7  per  cent,  cumulative  prior  preferred 
stock.  Preferred  both  as  to  assets  and  earn- 
ings.    Price  98;-^,  netting  over  7.10  per  cent. 

The  corporation  owns  and  operates  ten 
hydro-electric  plants.  Five  of  these  plants 
are  located  on  the  north  fork  of  the  San 
Joaquin  River  and  have  a  combined  capacity 
of  30,000  horsepower.  Water  to  operate 
these  plants  is  impounded  in  the  Crane  Val- 
ley Reservoir,  which  has  a  storage  capacity 
of  50,000  acre  feet.  The  new  Kerckhoff 
plant  of  50,000  horsepower  capacity  located 
on  the  main  San  Joaquin  liiver  receives  full 
benefit  of  the  water  stored  in  the  Crane  Val- 
ley Reservoir,  the  full  flow  of  the  main  San 
Joaquin  River  and  all  storage  thereon.  The 
four  other  plants  are  located:  One  on  the 
Tule  River,  of  6700  horsepower;  one  on  the 
Kern  River,  of  12,000  horsepower ;  two  on 
the  Merced  River,  with  a  combined  capacity 
of    1050    horsepower. 

It  has  also  in  operation  a  modern  steam 
plant  at  Bakersfield  of  35,000  horsepower  ca- 
pacity, and  a  new  steam  plant  at  Button  Wil- 
low (completed  June  10,  1921)  of  17,000 
horsepower  capacity,  and  steam  reserve  plants 
in  Fresno  and  Betteravia  of  3990  horsepower 
combined  capacity. 

There  are  1058  miles  of  high  tension  lines. 
2750  miles  of  secondary  lines,  and  thirty- 
seven  substations.  Natural  gas,  which  is  pur- 
chased at  a  very  low  price,  is  used  in  gen- 
erating power  at  the  Bakersfield  and  Button 
Willow  steam  plants.  The  gas  used  is  at  an 
equivalent  of  55  cents  per  barrel  of  oil,  where- 
as the  price  of  oil  at  the  present  time  is 
$1.35.  

Announcement  was  made  recently  by  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  of  the 
appointment  of  James  B.  Duffy  to  the  position 


ONE  REASON 

Why  we  can  recommend  the  Prior 
Preferred  Stock  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Light  6?  Power  Corporation  as  an 
investment  is  because  of  the  safety 
apparent  in  this  fact — 

"The  value  of  the  equity  secur- 
ing this  stock  as  measured  by 
market  quotations  on  this  and 
junior  stock  issues  equals  $252 
per  share  for  every  share  of 
Prior  Preferred  Stock." 

It  is  a  good  investment  whether  i 
share  or  1000  shares. 

At  $98.50  per  $100 
share  it  yields  7.10% 
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of  general  passenger  agent,  to  succeed  the 
late  John  J.  Byrne,  effective  February  1st. 

Duffy  has  been  assistant  general  passenger 
agent  for  the  Santa  Fe  in  San  Francisco  for 
several  years,  and  the  new  assignment  will 
cause  him  to  take  up  his  headquarters  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Although  one  of  the  younger  railroad  of- 
ficials, he  has  a  reputation  of  being  among 
the  keenest  men  of  his  profession.  Up  to  the 
time  the  Federal  government  took  charge  of 
the  rail  lines  of  the  country  as  a  war  measure 
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he  was  his  company's  general  agent  foi 
Northern  California,  and  during  the  war  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  passenger  business  of 
all  the  roads  in  this  city. 

San  Francisco's  consolidated  ticket  office, 
which  was  operated  under  Mr.  Duffy's  per- 
sonal direction,  was  the  premier  agency  of 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration 
and  the  model  of  all  such  offices  throughout 
the  country. 


Mr.  H.  H.  Fair,  vice-president  of  Cyrus 
Peirce  &  Co.,  has  left  on  an  extended  recrea- 
tion trip  to  Honolulu. 
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The  fascinatioa  of  history  is  almost  as 
great  as  the  fascination  of  divining  the  future: 
for  ic  is  nearly  as  great  an  unknown  quantity. 
And  yet  by  a  curious  paradox  we  read  the 
future  from  the  past.  The  process  reduces  it- 
self to  using  a  unit  of  unknown  quantitj*  to 
measure  something  of  onknowTi  dimensions. 
But  the  human  race  is  naturally  mystical  and 
it  loves  mysteries-  If  the  facts  of  history 
were  incontrovertible,  there  would  be  neither 
an  historical  science  nor  literature.  It  is  the 
everlasting  attempt  to  interpret  history  that 
provides  a  field  for  writers  of  a  scholarly  bent 
of  mind  and  a  pedagogical — or  is  it  dema- 
gogical?— instinct,  and  the  reading  public 
with  one  of  its  favorite  forms  of  recreation 
which  it  likes  blandly  to  call  "cultivating  its 
mind."  In  short,  one  piously  ej  aculates, 
"i£ay  historj'  never  be  solved !"  One  would 
be  shorn,  for  instance,  of  one's  favorite  brand 
of  loyalty.  It  is  socially  immaterial  whether 
von  are  a  Methodist  or  an  Episcopalian,  but 


one  s      entire 

colored  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Darwinian  or 

a    transcendentalist.      And    whichever    one    is 

one   reads   history   for   arguments   to   support 

the  cause.    It  is  perfectly  astonishing  how  the 

same   fact  can  be   adduced   to   support  either 

side. 


Hence,  I  think,  the  popularity-  of  the  outline 
of  history.  For  the  idea  of  the  historical  out- 
line is  not  a  new  one.  The  original  historical 
impulse  was  linear.  In  fact,  the  mediEval 
chronicles  resemble  a  **line-a-day"  diary.  But 
our  recent  eSorescence  of  outline  history  is 
not  exactly  on  the  mediasval  modeL  It  essays 
to  give  perspective  rather  than  movie  con^ 
tinuity.  It  is  history  en  profile  rather  than 
history  seen  through  the  magnifying  glass  of 
daily  entries.  But  even  the  epitome  or  his- 
tory is  no  new  thing.  .\11  ancient  folk  stories 
and  sagas  are  attempts  to  epitomize  racial  his- 
tory. Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  languishing  in 
prison  three  hundred  years  ago,  b^uiled  his 
political  exile  by  writing  a  historv  of  the 
world.  And  if  it  had  ever  seen  the  li^t  of 
publication  its  arguments  would  in  all  prob- 
ability have  sufficed  to  point  a  moral  and 
adorn  a  tale  of  many  a  Jacobean  drawing- 
room  or  coffee-house  discussion  quite  as  i£r. 
Wells'  compilation  furnishes  oar  dinner-tables 
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inteilecrual  associations  are  with  learned  comment.  The  moral  is  that  each 
age  needs  its  own  outline-  The  field  is  a 
sempitemally  fertile  one.  It  need  never  be 
exhausted.  History  ^-^n  always  be  reinter- 
preted  according  to    our   needs. 

Three  outlines  of  history-,  one  of  which  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  fame  of  the  outline, 
have  appeared  within  a  year  of  each  other. 
The  recent  one-volume  third  edition  of  Mr. 
Wells'  "The  Outline  of  History"  tMacmillan; 
§5)  makes  a  comparative  criticism  of  the 
three  timely.  "The  Story  of  Mankind,"  by 
Hendrick  van  Loon  i  Boni  &  Liverigfat;  S5). 
and  "A  Short  World  History."  by  E.  M.  Wll- 
j  mot-Buxxon  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  are  the 
other  two  of  our  trilogy. 

It   should   be   explained    at   the   outset   that 
"The  Story  of  Mankind"  is  written  ostensibly 
for    children,    as    the    "Outline    of    History" 
pitches  its  tone  for  the  general  reader  and  "A 
Short  World  History"  presupposes  a  thorough 
historical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  its  reader. 
The   books    should   be   judged,   therefore,    ac- 
cording to  their  own  standards.     .\nd  of  the 
three  Mr.  van  Loon's  standard  is  perhaps  the 
highest  and  the  hardest  to  attain.     For  it  is 
\  one  thing  to   fuse   all   histor>-   together   when 
)  your  listener  cooperates  to   the   extent  of  al- 
'  ready   knowing  the   isolated    facts,    and    it    is 
considerably  more  difficult  to   present  history 
to  a  reader  who   knows  a  scrap   here  and   a 
j  scrap   there,   but   whose   lapses   are    far   more 
I  frequent  than  his  bull's-eyes.      But  it   is  still 
I  more    difficult    to    write    history    so    that    the 
child  who  knows  nothing  about  it  receives  a 
clear  and  scientific  information.     I  said   that 
"The  Story  of  Mankind"   was  written  osten- 
sibly for  children.     That  is  Mr.  van  Loon's 
graciocs  way  of  avoiding  the  invidious.     His  < 
book  is  written  with  such  an  amazing  per^i-  I 
cacity  and  is  so  richly  illustrative  that  a  child  , 
of  ten  could  read  it  with  perfect  comprehen-  , 
sion  and  would  probably  retain  as  a  result  a  1 
sound  basis  of  historical  knowledge  through-  ' 
out  his  life.     However,  the  pellucid  quality  of  > 
"The  Story  of  Mankind"  is  not  wasted  on  the 
adult   reader,   who  is   often   glad  to   have   his  . 
j  muddles  straightened  out  for  him,  even  thongfa 
I  he  be  too  shamefaced  to  admit  them  to  him- 
self.    Xo  matter,  I  venture  to  say,  how  great  I 
his  erudition,   the   adult  reader  will   profit  by  1 
'  "The  Story  of  Mankind."     There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  possessing  a  mental  card  cata- 
logue of  historical  events  which  you  could  re- 
cite forward  or  backwards,  ii  need  were,  ani 
possessing  a  really  vivid  realization   of  what 
life  was  like  in  even   historic  times.      Henr;.- 
James  has  coined  a  useful  phrase — "the  sense 
of    the    past."      It    is   the    sense    of   the    past 
rather   than   a   catalc^ue   that   one   gets   from 
"The  Story  of  Mankind." 

1  The  cue  to  this  extraordinary  book  is  quoted 
in  its  dedication — "  "TMiat  is  the  use  of  a  book 
without  pictures "  said  .-Mice."  And  we  must 
admit  that  Mr.  van  Loon's  perspicuity  is  in- 
tensified by  his  illuminating  cartoons,  which 
shed  a  light,  not  indeed  comparable  10  the 
murkiness  of  daylight,  but  rather  to  the  bright  ' 
clarity  of  Mr.  van  Loon's  imagination.  . 

!  So  much  for  the  perfect  vividness  of  "The  j 
Story  of  Mankind."  Contrasted  with  it  "The  j 
j  Outline  of  History''  veers  rather  to  the  cate-  | 
gorj-  of  the  card  index.  But  one  can  not 
have  everything.  Yon  must  either  otier  up 
1  perfect  perspicuity  on  the  altar  of  scholarship 
or  you  must  sacrifice  the  comparison  of  theories 
to  revivif>-ing  the  past.  Our  historians  were 
consistent  with  their  aim.  Nor  must  it  be  in- 
ferred that  Mr.  van  Loon  imposes  his  own 
theorj-  on  his  supposedly  naive  readers-  The 
limiting  of  his  material  again  played  :r-:c  1:  = 
hands,  even  as  his  "'writing  down"'  to  ciiiidren 
gave  him  opportunity  to  be  more  explicit  than 
an  historian  has  ever  dared  be  before.  His 
restriction  this  time  is  to  hold  himself  within 
the  bounds  of  uncontroversial  material.  By  \ 
doing  so  his  book  has  performed  still  another  ; 
valuable  service  in  winnowing  the  accepted 
facts  of  anthropology-  and  history  from  theory 
and  doubt.  But  to  return  to  "The  Outline  of 
History."  Its  compact  one-volume  edition  and 
its  corresponding  cost  are  a  boon  to  the 
student.  It  is  doubtless  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory- that  .in  adequate  outline  record  of  the 
past  has  been  compressed  into  one  ^vol- 
ume.     The    mere    feat    of    writing    the    his-  j 


tory  of  the  world  in  a  thousand  pages  is 
an  astounding  tour  de  force.  For  it,  more- 
over, to  be  brilliantly  written  by  one  of 
our  foremost  publicists  is  still  more  astonish- 
ing. Histories  are  usually  written  by  his- 
torians, and  too  often,  alas,  the  literary-  stjle 
of  the  professional  historian  is  not  sans  teur 
de  reprocke — ^if  one  may  do  such  violence  to 
a  respectable  phrase.  However,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  "The  Outline  of  History"  avoids 
this,  the  commonest  fault  of  written  history-. 
The  present  one-volume  "educational  edition'" 
ran  not  be  too  highly  praised  for  its  compact- 
ness, readableness,  and  general  all  around 
adequacy. 

"A  Short  World  History,"  by  E.  M.  Wilmot- 
Buxton,  is  more  the  academic  epitome  than  is 
either  of  the  other  two  books.  It  is  obvious 
from  its  limited  space  of  214  p^es  that  an 
age  must  be  compressed  into  a  paragraph. 
.\nd  the  method  is  feasible  only  by  assuming, 
as  the  author  does,  that  his  reader  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  details.  The  raison-d'etre  of 
such  a  book  is  nevertheless  twofold.  It  does 
not  instruct  in  the  constructive  sense  that 
both  Mr.  Wells'  and  Mr.  van  Loon's  books  do. 
But  it  does  give  a  reader  with  a  scattered 
knowledge  of  history  a  proper  perspective, 
and  it  serves  as  a  ready  reference  book.  In 
fact  for  the  person  who  strenuously  objects  to 
wading  through  much  that  he  already  knows 
".-4  Short  World  History"  is  preferable  to 
either  of  the  other  two  outlines.  But  for  one 
who  does  not  mind  having  his  present  store 
of  information  more  firmly  entrenched  while  it 
is  being  augmented  with  fresh  material,  either 
"The  Outline  of  History"  or  "The  Story  of 
Mankind"  will  undoubtedly  prove  more  de- 
lightful reading,  .\gain,  these  three  books 
are  not  interchangeable  in  purpose.  WTiere 
Mr,  van  Loon  attempts  to  reproduce  the  past 
itself  for  us  and  where  Mr.  Wells  tries  to  pack 
all  history  into  one  volume.  Mr.  Wilmot-Bux- 
ton's  aim  is  to  trace  the  line  of  economic  de- 
velopment throughout  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empires.  .\nd  yet  each  of  these  books  is  an 
outline  of  world  histor>-.  and  each  of  them 
treats  the  same  facts  according  to  their  own 
purpose.  Perhaps,  a  fter  all,  a  one-voltune 
out  line  is  inadequate  and  history  should 
be  attacked  from  at  least  three  angles  in  order 
to  get  the  proper  parallax.  R.  G. 


.■Ml  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
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707  Market  St,  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  Sl 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  .\  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
h"braries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling-      Phone — Doaglas  3283. 

SA3f    FlAJf  CISCO,    CaU 


Notes  ot  Books  asd  Authors. 
The  Vailima  edition  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  work,  which  is  being  published  in 
twent>*-six  volumes,  will  include  a  number  of 
interesting  papers  contained  in  the  rare  and 
now  practically  unobtainable  Edinburgh 
edition,  w-hich  was  issued  in  1896.  Among 
other  additions  which  relate  to  Stevenson's 
childhood  is  a  hitherto  unpublished  diary  kept 
by  Stevenson's  mother  from  the  time  of  his 
birth  until  he  was  seven  years  old,  and  a  "His- 
tory of  Moses"  and  "History  of  Joseph"  which 
Stevenson  wrote  at  the  age  of  six. 

Of  W.  H.  Hudson's  "A  Shepherd's  Life" 
Richard  Le  Gallienne  says.  "I  know  nothing 
quite  like  it  in  English  literature,  except  the 
works  of  George  Borrow.''  and  adds :  "In 
spirit  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  books  ever 
written.      It    snze'ls    sweet,    as    with    hav    and 
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clover,  from  end  to  end,  and.  as  with  all  Mr. 
Hudson's  books,  it  is  full  of  stmshine."  Of 
Mr.  Hudson's  most  recent  books,  ".\  Traveler 
in  Little  Things,"  also  published  by  the  Dnt- 
tons.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  says  that  it  is  a  sort 
of  companion  book  to  ".\  Shepherd's  Life," 
for  ''its  quality  is  the  same." 

In  an  inter\-iew  in  the  Drama,  Tony  Sarg. 
whose  marionette  book,  published  by  Huebsch. 
is  proving  so  popolar  among  children,  tells 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  suitable  pla>-s  for  his 
marionette  theatre,  "I  have  had  loads  ana 
loads  of  plays  submined."  says  Mr.  Sarg,  "but 
most  of  them  are  unsuitable.  I  want  plays 
with  elements  that  can  not  be  carried  out  on 
the  regular  stage.  For  instance,  in  'The  Rose 
and  the  Ring'  the  butler  turns  into  a  door- 
knob before  your  eyes,  and  in  another  play 
the  boy  grows  tall  and  ghosts  come  out  of 
bottles.  None  of  these  things  can  be  done 
with  real  actors."  How  these  feats  are  ac- 
complished in  "The  Rose  and  the  Ring"  is 
toI<l  in  the  "Tony  Sarg  Marionette  Book." 


More  men  and  women  are  being  trained 
for  the  ministr>-  today  than  ever  before,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  work  committee 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cotincil  of 
Church  Boards  of  Education  at  Chicago. 
Practically  all  Protestant  denominations  have 
a  marked  increase  in  the  enrollment  in  theo- 
logical seminaries  over  last  year,  the  report 
shows.  In  the  Presb>nerian  Church  the  in- 
crease is  17  per  cent. 
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Pattiag  up  a  Memorial,  whether  it  is  a  smiple  Tablet  or  an  elaborate  Mansolenm,  brings 
forth  a  mnltitnde  of  qneries — as  to  materials  of  worth  and  their  prodocers.  It  is  mnch 
the  same  as  investiiig  in  a  fine  watch  or  mechanism.  It  can  not  be  taken  apart  for  critical 
examinatioiL.  The  thing  to  look  for,  then,  is  the  rq)ntation  01  the  maker,  his  reliability  and 
that  of  his  product. 
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BRIEFER  REVIEWS. 

Sinclair  Lewis  has  a  good  deal  on  his 
artistic  conscience,  but  he  must  squirm  occa- 
sionally with  a  sense  of  unsolicited  responsi- 
bility as  he  watches  one  after  another  of  the 
young  literators  of  the  country  vamping  out 
their  variations  of  his  Main  Street  style.  In 
every  literarj-  movement  one  finds  a  number 
of  writers  commonly  designated  as  "fol- 
lowers," gleaners  of  the  field  who  follow 
after  the  literary  originators  to  pick  up  a 
slender  har\-est  from  the  newly-reaped  area. 
If  there  is  anything  odd  or  distinctive  about 
the  style  of  a  book  that  wins  a  widespread 
success,  it  will  be  repeated  in  various  forms 
by  the  industrious  scribblers  who  swarm  and 
rumor  in  the  fiction  factories  that  now  over- 
spread the  country.  For  some  reason  or  other 
the  style  of  Mr.  Lewis  has  commended  itself 
to  hosts  of  these,  as  providing  a  sure  path 
to  success.  This  does  not  imply  that  Mr.  John 
H.  Walsh's  book,  "Glen  wood  of  Shipbay" 
(The  Macmillan  Company),  has  a  mercenary 
origin,  or  is  devoid  of  literary  value.  It  is 
merely  in  st\de  a  regrettable  addition  to  the 
swelling  horde  of  novels  in  which  truncated 
sentences,  hectic  elisions,  synecdoches,  and 
verbal  tag  ends  serve  to  sum  up  the  mys- 
teries of  man  and  nature.  Apart  from  this, 
the  book  offers  an  intereting  picture  of  mod- 
ern life  in  a  New  England  shipbuilding  town, 
and  introduces  a  hero  who  has  something  of 
the  breeze  and  go  of  Mr,  Birmingham's  sun- 
burned and  wave-washed  Irishmen.  It  has, 
as  a  whole,  the  touch  of  freshness  never  lack- 
ing from  longshore  tales,  when  told  by  a 
first-hand   observer. 

The  problem  of  children's  reading  and  of 
story-telling  to  children  too  young  to  read  is 
solved  by  a  set  of  six  books  called  "My  Book 
House,"  edited  by  Olive  Beaupre  Miller  (pub- 


lished by  the  Book  House  for  Children;  $32). 
The  books  are  very  attractively  gotten  up, 
the  illustrations  being  of  a  high  order  and 
the  bindings  durable  enough  for  even  nursery 
usage.  The  material,  which  is  drawn  from  all 
the  classic  sources  of  children's  literature,  is 
graded  in  the  six  volumes  from  the  earliest 
nurserj'  tales  to  the  requirements  of  the  high 
school  student.  The  latter  is  perhaps  at  an 
age  when  he  prefers  the  originals  to  adapted 
I  versions,  but  the  books  should  be  admirably 
useful  for  children  from  two  or  three  to 
twelve  or  thirteen. 

Palm  Beach  has  a  poet  in  the  person  of 
George  Graham  Currie,  who  has  written  a 
volume  of  rhythmical  sentiments  and  descrip- 
tions called  "Songs  of  Florida  and  Other 
Verse"  (New  York:  James  T.  White  &  Co.). 
It  is  a  sad  reflection  on  the  present  state  of 
American  poetry  that  a  lawyer  with  a  rhyming 
gift  can  write  a  book  of  platitudinous  jingles 
that  runs  into  a  third  edition,  while  the  work 
of  James  Montague  remains  unbound.  We 
had  thought  the  trough  of  the  poetic  wave 
achieved  when  Julia  Moore  introduced  her- 
self as  the  Sweet  Singer  of  Michigan,  but 

The  Songs  of  Florida 

Are   even   horrider. 

And    Other    Verse 

Is   Worse. 

The  eminence  of  Stephen  Crane  as  a  mas- 
ter of  the  short  story  is  less  well  known  than 
his  skill  in  the  panoramic  novel,  so  vividly 
displayed  in  "The  Red  Badge  of  Courage." 
He  earned  a  good  deal  of  ridicule  in  the  '90s 
and  praise  since  then,  by  the  daring  \vith 
which  he  departed  from  the  old  rules  of 
prosody  in  his  verse,  anticipating  some  of 
the  metrical  innovations  of  modern  poetry. 
It  is  open  to  question  whether  Tolstoy  has 
not  surpassed  him  as  a  painter  of  war,  and 
it   is    certain   that    his   verse    is    rather    crude 
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beside  the  work  of  modern  artificers  in  the 
medium  with  which  he  experimented.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  about  his  mastery 
of  the  short  story.  He  has  the  art  of  crisp 
and  concise  narration,  a  miraculously  even 
pitch,  or  "surface"  as  Henry  James  used  to 
call  it,  together  with  a  fine  sense  of  emphasis 
and  perspective.  In  addition  he  possesses 
what  many  of  our  admirable  technicians  in 
the  short  story  lack — the  gift  of  sincerity.  A 
collection  of  his  tales  has  been  added  to  the 
Modern  Library  Series  by  the  publishers, 
Boni  &  Liveright  (New  York),  under  the  title 
"Men,  Women,  and  Boats."  The  first  story 
in  the  anthology  is  "The  Open  Boat,"  now  a 
classic.  There  is  another  story  of  the  sea, 
"The  Reluctant  Voyagers,"  and  a  number  of 
war  sketches,  interesting  now  in  retrospect, 
and  in  the  light  of  more  recent  war  litera- 
ture. Vincent  Starret  has  written  the  intro- 
duction, with  a  very  just  estimate  of  Crane's 
character  and  genius,  and  a  quotation  from 
an  eloquent  letter  about  him  by  Robert  Burr, 
written  just  before  Crane's  tragically  early 
death.  The  debt  of  America  to  the  Modern 
Library  Series  is  growing. 


LEONARD  MERRICK  AND  AMERICA. 

Describing  in  the  New  York  Times  an  in- 
terview in  London  with  Leonard  Merrick,  R. 
C.  Feld  quotes  him  as  follows  concerning  his 
feeling  about  American  appreciation  for  his 
novels :  "There  is  a  very  good  reason  for  my 
special  fondness  for  Americans.  My  English 
friends  think  I  am  a  maniac  on  the  subject. 
They  can't  understand  it  at  all.  Yet  I  sup- 
pose it  is  due  to  America  that  I  am  here 
today.  If  it  weren't  for  the  American  publi- 
cations that  took  my  stuff  twenty  and  more 
years  ago  I  should  probably  have  died  of 
starvation.  That  isn't  exaggeration.  I  couldn't 
sell  my  short  stories  in  England  at  all.  Or,  if 
I  did,  it  was  at  the  enormous  sum  of  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  stor>'.  That's  about 
ninety  cents  at  present  exchange.  After  a 
great  while  they  raised  my  price  to  six 
shillings  a  story — a  dollar  and  twenty  cents. 
I  should  never  have  got  anj-^vhere  if  my 
stories  hadn't  oegun  to  go  in  America.  It 
was  my  American  readers  who  made  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  go  on  plugging  in  the  hope 
of  really  arriving  some  day."  Leonard  Mer- 
rick has  "arrived"  now,  in  both  England  and 
America,  for  the  edition  of  his  novels  and 
collected  short  stories  being  published  by  E. 
P.  Button  &  Co.,  with  an  introduction  to 
each  volume  by  some  famous  English  or 
American  author,  is  selling  in  both  countries 
like  the  proverbial  "hot  cakes."  But  even  yet 
Merrick  is  more  appreciated  in  America  than 
he  is  in  England  and  the  circle  of  his  ad- 
mirers is  constantly  growing.  He  told  the  in- 
terviewer also  about  his  early  recollections  of 
this  country  when  he  came  over  here  as  a 
very  young  man  to  try  to  make  a  living  at 
newspaper  work.  "There  are  other  associa- 
tions," he  explained,  "that  make  America  dear 
to  me.  When  I  was  a  little  over  twenty  I 
went  to  the  United  States  and  stayed  there 
about  nine  months.  It  was  then  I  had  my 
experience  as  a  reporter.  I  stayed  in  a 
boarding-house  on  West  Fifteenth  Street. 
What  a  boarding-house  !  Never  have  I  seen 
another  like  it  and  never  do  I  hope  to  see 
another  like  it.  It  was  a  gem,  a  joy,  an 
oasis,  in  the  desert !  What  remains  most 
clearly  in  my  memory  are  the  meals.  There 
are  people  here  who  tell  me  that  Americans 
do  not  know  how  to  cook,  but  I — I  know 
better.  I  was  a  very  hungry  boy  at  the  time 
— I  had  never  had  too  much  to  eat  in  Eng- 
land. I  was  certainly  no  modest  admirer  of 
the  table  at  that  boarding-house."  The  inter- 
viewer took  Mr.  Merrick  to  a  little  Italian  res- 
taurant in  Soho  about  which  the  novelist  had 
not  known,  and  was  so  sure  that  he  would 
weave  a  romance  out  of  what  he  learned 
about  the  place  and  its  proprietor  that  the 
account  of  the  interview  is  headed  "Story 
Stalking  with  Leonard  Merrick."  "He  looked 
around  the  walls,"  the  interviewer  goes  on, 
"paneled  with  paintings  of  every  modern 
school  of  art,  and  began  asking  questions. 
Leonard  Merrick,  the  spinner  of  tales,  was 
on  the  alert." 


On  the  27th  of  January  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  will  publish  in  America  the 
play  "Shakespeare,"  by  Messrs.  Bax  and  Rubin- 
stein. Literary  England  has  been  in  a  storm 
about  this  play.  "Do  our  authors  really  im- 
agine that  men  of  genius  break  their  hearts 
over  women!"  St.  John  Ervine  exclaimed  in 
his  review.  "Do  they  ask  us  to  believe  that 
a  man  so  great  as  Shakespeare  valued  a  minx 
from  Elizabeth's  court  more  than  he  valued 
his  plays  and  poems?"  Yes.  the  young  play- 
wrights do  ask  us  to  believe  this  to  be  not 
only  the  possible  but  the  probable  truth.  You 
can  read  this  play  and  disagree  with  its  con- 
ception, but  not  without  admiration  for  its 
skill,  and  not  without  feeling  tensely  the 
reality  of   Shakespeare   the  man. 


A  rich  find  of  radium  has  been  reported  in 
the  state  of  Minas  Geracs  in  Brazil,  according 
to  a  traveler  who  has  just  returned  from 
South  America.  The  radium  is  in  the  form 
of  uranium  oxide. 
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New  Books  Recelvad. 

The    Jesuits,    1534-1921.      By    Rev.    Thomas    J. 

Cambell.     S.     J.       New    York:     The    Encyclopedia 

Press;    ?6. 

A  historj'  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  from  its 
foundations  to  the  present  time. 

The  Immigrant  Press  and  Its  Control.  By 
Robert  E.  Park.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
$2.50. 

Americanization  studies. 

The  Real  Japanese  Question.  By  K.  K. 
Kawakami.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$2. 

A  statement  of  the  Japanese  question  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  Japanese- American. 

Lost  Valley.     By  Katherine  Fullerton  Gerould. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $2. 
.\   novel. 

The  Story  of  the  Exposition.  By  Frank  Mor- 
ton Tod.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Five 
volumes. 

The  official  history  of  the  international  cefebra- 
tion  held  at  San  Francisco  in  1915  to  commemo- 
rate the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The    Bridge.      By    M.    L.    C.    Pickthall.      New 
York:   The   Century   Company;   $1.75. 
A  story  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Legends  of  Life.     By  Bertha  Oppenheim.     Bos- 
ton: The   Stratford   Company- 
Verse. 

The  Master  Fisherman.     By  Rev.  Ernest  Earle 
Osgood.      Boston;    The   Stratford    Company;    $1.50. 
\'erse. 

Damien  and  Reform.     By  Rev.  George  J.  Dona- 
hue.     Boston:   The  Stratford   Company;  $1.50, 
A  memorial  to  Father  Damicn. 

Lavinia,   the    Red    Cross   Doll.      Boston:      The 
Stratford  Company;   $1.50. 
Juvenile. 

Vice    and    Health.      By    John    Clarence    Funk. 
Philadelphia:  J.   B.    Lippincott   Company. 
Problems  and   solutions. 

Envy.  By  Ernest  von  Wildenbruch.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Elisc  Traut.  Boston:  The 
Four  Seas  Company;   $2. 

A    novel. 
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I  "JANE  CLEGG." 

This  play  of  St.  John  Ervine's,  which  has 
had  big  runs  both  in  London  and  New  York, 
must  have  cost  Arthur  Maitland  a  pretty 
penny  in  royalties,  for  much  less  distinguished 
playwrights  than  St.  John  Ervine  are  not  at 
all  bashful  in  respect  to  the  size  of  the  royal- 
ties they  charge  for  the  use  of  their  plays. 

"Jane  Clegg"  ofTers  another  instance — al- 
ready shown  in  "John  Ferguson" — of  St. 
John  Ervine's  adherence  to  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing his  plays  transcripts  of  life.  "Jane  Clegg" 
is  a  domestic  tragedy  of  a  rather  sordid  or- 
der; a  transference  to  the  stage  of  the  sort 
of  thing  we  read  of  in  the  daily  papers;  those 
kinds  in  which  families  are  rent  asunder 
through  the  worthlessness  of  a  husband  or 
wife,  without  the  attendant  sensation  or  mur- 
der or  suicide.  The  author  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  concerned  in  conveying  a  moral ;  for 
Henry  Clegg  works  out  toward  the  destiny 
that  is  inevitable  in  men  of  his  kidney.  A 
worthless  weakling,  there  is  no  hope  in  the 
future  for  such  as  he,  and  we  give  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  Jane  performs  a  surgical  opera- 
tion on  her  destiny  and  cuts  herself  loose 
from  her  shifty  mate. 

Every  single  one  of  the  personages  in  the 
play,  even  including  the  two  tots,  each  of 
whom  takes  after  a  different  parent,  is  a 
study  in   character. 

Jane  is  one  of  those  unlucky  women  who  is 
bothered  by  a  sense  of  logic.  She  sees  that 
she  gives  her  husband  faithful  service,  con- 
stant hard  work,  and  fidelity,  and  all  she  re- 
ceives is  a  scant  living.  Henry's  mother  is 
all  that  Jane  is  not,  illogical,  demonstrative, 
shallow,  a  senseless  partisan,  feebly  emotional, 
and  primitivelj'  loyal  to  her  own.  She  is  un- 
able to  think,  and  therefore  she  chatters.  What 
a  terrible  destiny  for  a  woman  of  Jane's  in- 
stinctive dignity  and  decent  reserve  to  have 
this  feeble  old  conventionalist  perpetualHy 
chattering,  chattering,  chattering  her  apologies 
for  thoughts !  The  mother-in-law  joke  is 
practically  dead  at  last ;  killed  by  the  warm 
camaraderie  that  frequently  exists  between 
the  modern  mother-in-law  and  her  son-in-law. 
But  the  real  incubus  of  a  mother-in-law  is  the 
kind  that  sits,  an  uncongenial  figure,  on  the 
hearthstone  and  depends  upon  a  reluctant 
daughter-in-law  for  those  services  to  age  that 
her  own  children  often  do  not  give  her.  For 
mark,  that  when  the  Cleggs  fell  apart  it  was 
the  wife  that  was  going  to  shelter  and  care 
for  the  witless  and  inane  fool  that  she  gently, 
and  with  much  inward  endurance,  called 
"mother." 

Henry  Clegg  is  painted  as  one  of  those 
smart,   shallow   rascals   that   are   as  unreliable 
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as  the  shifting  sands.  He  is  headed  for  cer- 
tain trouble,  but  somehow  men  like  him  who 
are  absolutely  ruthless  in  their  method  of 
preying  upon  every  one  whose  destiny  touches 
theirs,  often  come  out  ahead  in  the  little 
things  of  life — hue  Jane's  precious  £140 — 
even  while,  in  the  greedy  grasp  of  compara- 
tive trifles,  they  lose  what  makes  life  a  real 
success. 

The  other  characters  are  presented  as 
typical  of  the  several  kinds  of  people  we  run 
against  in  the  turmoil  of  life  and  from  whom 
the  Henry  Cleggs  generally  manage  to  wrest 
something. 

"Jane  Clegg"  is  not  as  tragic  as  "John 
Ferguson,"  although  its  note  never  pipes  a 
cheerful  tune.  But  the  domestic  interior  is  so 
simple  and  natural,  and  we  may  extract  much, 
if  somewhat  sardonic,  amusement  from  the 
character  of  old  Mrs.  Clegg,  and  a  fascinated 
interest  in  the  gradual  unreeling  of  the  sordid 
investiture  of  lies  in  which  Henry  Clegg 
habitually  enwrapped  himself. 

An  amusing  touch  to  the  character  of  Henry 
— true  son  to  that  feeble  conservative,  old 
Mrs.  Clegg — was  the  discovery  we  made  in  the 
last  moments  of  the  parting  between  husband 
and  wife  that  Henry  was  a  conventionalist. 
This  paltering,  lying  rogue,  this  thorough- 
paced rascal,  was  a  conventionalist !  And  his 
conventionality  was  deeply  shocked  by  his 
wife's  cold  abstention  from  tears,  emotion,  or  a 
a  last  embrace.  His  feeling,  as  he  looked  at  the 
wronged  woman  who,  he  admitted,  was  too 
good  to  be  of  his  kind,  was,  "Why,  she  doesn't 
act  as  she  should  !  She  doesn't  cry,  or  make 
a  fuss!"  For  Henrj'  really  belonged  to  that 
order  of  beings  who  say,  like  boarding-school 
misses — the  most  conventional  beings  on 
God's   footstool — "It  isn't  done!" 

"Jane  Clegg"  is  so  naturalistic  a  play  that 
it  vitalizes  players  into  doing  their  very  best. 
There  wasn't  one  player,  in  the  cast  of  seven, 
but  to  me  was  the  character  represented. 

Mr.  Maitland  hit  upon  exactly  the  right 
manner  to  convey  Henry's  shallow,  cowardly 
rascality,  and  was  admirably  true  to  the  type 
represented  in  the  brisk,  false  assurance,  the 
sudden,  suspicious  glances,  and  in  the  pre- 
tended good-fellowship. 

Miss  Penman  expressed,  in  a  dejected, 
habitual  monotone,  the  hopeless  outlook  of  a 
deeply  deceived  woman  who  is  vainly  trj-ing 
to  bolster  herself  up  to  a  regaining  of  her  lost 
confidence. 

Mr.  Al  Cunningham  showed  his  usual  com- 
petence in  the  role  of  a  fellow-clerk  who  has 
discovered  Henry's  fraudulent  doings,  and 
Carrie  Lamont's  depiction  of  the  old  woman 
was  so  real  that  I  was  haunted,  as  we  came 
away,  by  a  sympathetic  perception  of  what 
life  held  in  the  future  for  her  daughter-in- 
law,   in   the   way   of  grim  endurance. 

And  Walter  Carey,  given  the  role  of  a 
cheated  and  be-fooled  and  victimized  pal  of 
Henry's,  emphatically  made  good.  The  young 
man  may  say  "merried"  and  "kerridge"  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  but  he  has  stuck  faith- 
fully to  his  job,  worked  hard,  and  mastered 
it.  Monday  night  he  ceased  to  be  Walter 
Corey,  and  became  Munce.  There  was  his 
victory. 

Lest  any  one  of  our  timid  theatre-goers  be 
afraid  of  sombreness,  let  me  say  that  the 
reason  why  "Jane  Clegg"  has  succeeded  so 
well  is  because  the  spectator's  attention,  in- 
terest, and  sympathy  are  so  firmly  riveted. 
I  found  myself  anxious  for  Jane  to  cut  her- 
self loose  from  the  diseased  tissue,  apprehen- 
sive lest  she  give  the  money,  and  dejectedly 
counting  the  inroads  she  had  made  on  her 
capital,  when  she  vainly  tried  to  save  the 
family   pride   by   financial   self-sacrifice. 

Jane  is  the  kind  of  woman  that  men  do  not 
love  much,  because  she  is  ruled  more  by  her 
head  than  her  heart.  And  as  such  Miss  Pen- 
man truthfully  depicted  her. 

The  play  is  a  slice  of  life.  Even  the  play- 
ing, the  squabbles  of  the  children — very  well 
done,  by  the  way,  by  two  child  players — had 
the  stamp  of  nature,  and  when  the  curtain  fell 
we  saw  Jane  in  the  future,  mercifully  free  of 
Henry,  deriving  much  comfort  from  the  boy, 
and  finding  that  the  girl  was  reviving  some 
of  the  old  problems  furnished  b}'  that  cheer- 
ful, elusive  rogue,  her  father.  Thus  every 
true  play  leaves  a  lingering  impress  on  us,  as 
we  come  away. 


A  FAMOUS  INTERPRETER. 

In  the  near  future  the  dates  will  be  fixed 
for  a  series  of  readings  by  Miss  Dorothea 
Spinney,  famed  as  an  interpreter  of  Brown- 
ing and  admired  for  the  rare  distinction  of 
her  readings  of  the  Greek  tragedies. 

The  subjects  of  the  promised  readings  men- 
tioned so  far  are  "Alkestis."  '"Medea,"  and 
"Hamlet."  Miss  Spinney  will  give  these  read- 
ings in  the  Maitland  Theatre,  which  assures 
her  a  central  site.  The  lady  has  just  reached 
San  Francisco  on  her  return  from  a  pro- 
longed world  tour,  which  included  Australia, 
where  she  gave  many  readings  with  marked 
success. 

It  is  doubtful  if  San  Franciscans  will  again 
have  such  an  opportunity  as  was  enjoyed  by 
them  in  the  two  visits  of  this  distinguished 
artist  within  a  comparatively  short  space  of 
time;    for,  it  will  be  remembered,  Miss  Spin- 


ney gave  several  readings  here  before  depart- 
ing for  her  Australian  tour.  But  her  home  in 
England  calls  her,  and  possibly  she  may  not 
return. 

Miss  Spinney  is  one  of  those  artists  who 
creates,  by  the  simplest  but  most  effective 
means,  an  atmosphere  on  the  stage  or  plat- 
form from  which  she  gives  her  readings.  And 
then,  with  musical,  flowing  diction,  with  the 
free  yet  restrained  gestures  of  poetic  tragedy, 
and  with  the  dignity  of  a  true  artist,  she  en- 
acts the  scenes  she  reads,  and  revives,  for 
her  hearers,  the  classic  atmosphere  of  sun- 
bathed Greece,  or  leads  them  through  the 
gloomy  corridors  of  Elsinore. 

It  is  a  rare  treat  she  offers  us,  and  one 
that  casts  the  illumination  of  a  fine  and  sym- 
pathetic intelligence  on  thos^  old  poetic 
tragedies  thus  newly  revealed  to  us. 


LOCAL  PRODUCTION. 


The  big  Eastern  managers  are,  financially, 
up  a  tree,  in  respect  to  sending  their  produc- 
tions on  so  expensive  a  tour  as  one  that  leads 
to  San  Francisco.  Perhaps  this  is  why  local 
enterprise  burns  rather  more  brightly  th^se 
times.  Take  the  production  of  "Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme."  for  instance,  which  now,  this 
Friday  and  Saturday,  is  in  its  last  two  nights 
at  the  Players  Theatre. 

Moliere's  rogue  in  his  time  was  so  great, 
and  his  favor  at  Louis'  court  so  assured,  that 
his  plays,  including  his  gayest  and  most  ir- 
reverent comedies,  had  an  opulent  setting,  and 
were  presented  with  much  ceremony.  All  this 
conveyance  of  the  wealth  and  ostentatious 
splendor  which  surrounded  the  pan'enu  .Tour- 
dain  is  amply  conveyed  in  the  original  little 
playhouse   upon   Bush   Street. 

When  the  curtain  rose  and  we  marked  the 
richly-draped  salon  and  the  gold-embroidered 
velvets  and  silks  of  the  bowing  sycophants 
surrounding  Jourdain,  we  almost  rubbed  our 
eyes. 

Whence  came  all  this  splendor?  we  asked 
ourselves.  Weren't  the  "Players"  going  it 
rather  strong,  and  wouldn't  they  find  them- 
selves in  debt  if  they  kept  up  the  pace  like 
this? 

But,  as  it  happens,  there  is  no  imprudent 
extravagance  there,  in  spite  of  the  rich  and 
beautiful  result. 

The  richly-tinted,  deep-rose  hangings  are  all 
made  of  cheescloth,  their  colors  beautifully 
enhanced  by  an  artful  arrangement  of  lights. 
The  velvet  and  silk  of  the  costumes  are  all  of 
cotton,  for  corduroy  and  sateen  are  used. 
Every  costume  was  designed  by  Gerstle  Mack, 
art  director  of  the  Players  Theatre,  and  made 
by  Tillie  Myers,  who  superintends  the  ward- 
robe department. 

Katherine  Edson  is  also  attached  to  the 
sen.-ice  of  the  Players,  and,  aside  from  the 
personal  success  she  made  in  "Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme"  by  enhancing  with  her  fine 
stage  presence  and  beautiful  poses  the  series 
of  excellent  stage  pictures  presented,  she 
trained  the  ballet,  who  did  their  job  like  pro- 
fessionals. 

It  really  is  something  to  be  proud  of  that 
this  unique  little  organization,  far  from  the 
madding  New  York  crowd,  can  stand  on  its 
two  feet,  and,  within  its  own  walls,  accom- 
plish a  production  as  a  production  at  once 
handsome,  tasteful   and  unique. 


"LE  MALADE  IMAGINAIRE." 


When  the  curtain  rose  on  the  first  scene  of 
"Le  Malade  Imaginaire"  at  La  Gaite  Fran- 
gaise,  Andre  Ferrier,  as  Argan,  the  hypo- 
chondriac, looked  an  almost  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  Argan,  as  portrayed  so  graphically  in 
the  old  Louis  Leloir  steel  engravings.  Mr. 
Ferrier  is  excellent  in  make-ups,  as  shown  in 
his  death-mask  of  a  face  as  the  paralytic  in  his 
recent  Grand  Guignol  play.  And  his  make- 
up, in  its  general  effect,  of  the  hj-pochon- 
driac  is  first-class. 

I  freely  confess  that  I  am  not  partial  to 
reading  the  Moliere  plays.  They  are  so  long, 
and  the  times  called  for  that  jovial  prolixity 
that  prolonged  the  laughter  to  attenuation  and 
final  exhaustion,  and  that,  being  meant  for 
stage  representation  only,  becomes  tedious  in 
the  reading.  But  who  would  have  thought 
the  ancient  humor  would  have  appealed  so  ir- 
resistibly to  a  modem  audience  ? 

For  the  laughter  was  almost  perpetual,  and 
not  a  witticism  missed  fire. 

True,  Moliere  could  avail  himself  of  a  li- 
cense not  ailowed  in  olir  time.  The  h>-po- 
chondriacy  of  Argan,  his  unctuous  dwelling 
upon  the  details  of  the  apothecary's  bills,  and 
the  numerous  references  to  "les  entrailles  de 
monsieur,"  prepared  the  audience  for  what 
followed  in  a  later  scene.  And  with  Gallic 
frankness— for  the  audience  was  largely 
French — they  laughed  to  the  extreme  of 
hilarity  over  the  unmistakable  activities  of 
Argan,  when  "le  petit  clyster  insinuatif"  de- 
clared itself  and  put  him  to  flight.  One 
touch   of  nature   makes  the   whole  world   kin. 

The  distinctive  differences  in  the  sets  of 
our  three — or  now  four  ;  for  the  present,  any- 
way— little  theatres  are  ver\'  marked.  Fer- 
rier's  setting  was  as  French  as  French  could 
be.  Surely  those  pictures  and  cabinets  came 
from   France;   and   the  play  was  given   with 


full  heed  to  the  French  tradition  by  a  man 
who  was  trained  in  the  school  for  it. 

They  even  gave — although  for  the  first 
night  only,  I  believe — the  farcical  induction  of 
Argan  into  the  dignities  of  duly  accredited 
doctorhood.  Argan  was  rich,  and  they  had 
two  solemn  maids  within  constant  call  to  wait 
upon  him  by  inches  in  time  to  music.  And 
even  the  madcap  Toinette  was  a  clothes- 
horse  for  him,  although  she  would  as  soon 
whack  him  with  his  staff  as  hold  it  for  him. 

This  representation  of  the  last  comedy 
Moliere  wrote  is  one  of  the  very  best  done  at 
La  Gaite  Fran^aise.  The  company  has  now 
been  under  Mr.  Ferrier's  tutelage  long  enough 
to  have  had  its  angles  smoothed  off.  The 
cast  was  well  selected,  Mr.  Ferrier  enriching 
the  role  of  the  hypochondriac  with  those  in- 
numerable touches  a  trained  comedian  has  at 
his  finger's  end  that  enables  him  to  roll  up  the 
hilarity  of  the  audience  like  a  snowball. 

Yvonne  du  Pare,  although  her  French  is 
rather  thick,  was  so  gay  in  spirit  and  so  free 
in  fun  as  to  make  Toinette  an  able  assistant 
to  Mr.  Ferrier's  comedy.  Mme.  Garde  ga\e 
a  good  representation  of  Argan's  silky  and 
treacherous  spouse,  and  Mr.  Frediani  as  the 
amiable  and  sweetly  lyric  suitor,  Mr.  Baron 
as  the  ridiculous  Thomas,  G.  Lechten  as  the 
infuriated    Purgon,    and    a   host    of   others   re- 
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is  a  scientific  theory  nowhere  better  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  Chinn-Beretta  or- 
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vived  in  the  rollicking  old  comedy  an  amazing 
fund  of  fun  and  hilarity. 


THE  SEQUOIA  LITTLE  THEATRE. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is,  as  yet,  need 
for  another  little  theatre  in  San  Francisco, 
but  whether  there  is  or  not,  there  is  sure  to 
be,  some  time,  some  opening  in  the  theatrical 
world  that  will  eagerly  absorb  the  energies  of 
the  young  director  of  the  Sequoia. 

Without  financial  backing  or  helpful  part- 
nership' Miss  Ruth  Brenner  is  carrying  the 
burden  on  her  young  shoulders.  Designing  the 
costumes  and  sets,  coaching  the  players,  she  is 
really  accomplishing  the  amazing  feat  of 
putting  on  two  performances  weekly  at  the 
Sequoia  without  going  stony  broke.  Nothing 
is  pretentious,  but  she  contrives  effects;  as, 
for  instance,  the  backgrounds  to  the  Oriental 
pantomime  "'Ine  Shepherd  in  the  Distance," 
which  she  painted  on  drops  of  unbleached 
muslin. 

Animated  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
day.  Miss  rJrenner  belongs  to  that  devoted 
band  of  youth  which  started  the  "little  the- 
atre" movement.  Her  idea  is  to  make  the 
Sequoia  a  sort  of  dramatic  laboratory,  in 
which  local  talent  is  to  be  tried  and  tested. 

Probably  Southern  California  will  get  her 
eventually;  unless,  during  this  period  of  her 
high  and  holy  enthusiasm,  some  big  hotel 
management  doesn't  grab  her  and  harness  her 
energies  to  entertaining  its  floating  population 
with  the  one-act  pieces  which  compose  her 
programmes.  j 

This  month  she  gives  James  Bugge's  "The 
Bowery,"  which  is  not  particularly  a  dramatic 
stage  picture,  more  than  a  playlet,  of  New 
York  types,  in  which  Mariana  Gaiette  played 
with  hearty  emphasis;  "The  Altar  Candle," 
medieval  in  flavor  and  picturesquely  enshrin- 
ing the  Rosetti-like  ^eauty  of  Peggj'  Shafer, 
immature  though  promising  in  acting,  but,  in 
her  costume  and  coiffeur  of  antique  style, 
looking  like  the  blessed  damozel,  and  "The 
Shepherd  in  the  Distance,"  the  pantomime  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  which  the  talent  of  the 
director  for  designing  sets  and  costumes  was 
so  evident.  The  young  players  presented  the 
poetic  novelty  expressively  and  gracefully 
enough,  and  showed  intelligence  in  following 
out  the  lead  of  their  director.  Altogether 
there  were  about  two  dozen  young  amateurs 
in  the  casts  of  the  three  pieces. 

Josephine  Hart   Phelps. 
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Two  \\'eeks — Beginning  Monday,  Jan.  30 
Oliver  Morosco  Presents 

TERRY  DUFFY 

In  the  Comedy  of  Youth 

"WaitTiU  We're  Married" 

Prices — Nights,    $2    to    SOc;    Wed.    and    Sat. 
matinee,    $1.50    to    SOc. 


Moliere  Tercentenary 

(1622-1922) 

THE  PLAYERS  THEATRE 

Announces 
MOLIERE'S   GREAT  COMEDY 

"Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme" 

(In   English) 

Opening    FRIDAY    EVENING,    Jany.    6,    1922 
Eight  Performances: 

Friday    evenings,    Jany.    6-13-20-27. 
Saturday  evenings,  Jany.  7-14-21-28. 
Box-office  at  theatre  open  daily  from  9  a.  m. 
to  S   p.    m.     Telephone  West  3321.      , 


THE  THEATRE  UNUSUAL 

MAITLAND 

Stockton,  Above  Post  Tel.   Kearny  2520 

Last    time    Saturday    night,    "JANE    CLEGG" 

\\'eek  Commencing  Monday  Night 

"THE  GAY  LORD  QUEX" 

A   Great   Drama 

Arthur  Wing  Pinero    is  the  author 

AU  scats  reserved,   $1.25,  including  war  tax. 

Every  evening  (except  Sunday)  at  8:30.     Mats. 

Tuesday   and    Saturday  at   2:30. 

Kext— "RAINBOW."   played  by  Henry   Mil- 
ler and   Ruth   Cbatterton- 
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MATINEES  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    25c    TO    $1.25 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN    DRESS 
CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 

Oliver  Morosco 's  latest  comedy  of  youth, 
"Wait  Till  We're  Married,"  comes  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  for  a  two  weeks'  engagement, 
commencing  Monday,  January  30th.  "Wait 
Till  We're  Married,"  by  Hutcheson  Boyd  and 
Rudolph  Bunner,  is  described  as  being  a  do- 
metic  comedy  of  the  most  wholesome  sort. 
A  worldly-wise  maiden  sets  her  affections  up- 
on a  severely-bred  youth  of  the  most  humble 
means,  who  has  been  reared  by  two  maiden 
aunts.  In  the  course  of  his  education  for  the 
position  of  husband  to  the  butterfly  lady  the 
two  reverse  viewpoints  in  ludicrous  fashion. 
The  comedy  was  written  for  laughs  from  be- 
ginning to  end  and  is  highly  modern  in  theme. 

The  original  company  which  presented  this 
comedy  at  the  Playhouse  in  New  York  has 
been  kept  intact.  Headed  by  Terry  Duffy, 
who  has  been  acclaimed  by  Eastern  theatre- 
goers as  the  {greatest  interpreter  of  Irish  char- 
acterization in  the  last  generation,  the  typical 
Morosco  cast  includes  the  following  carefully 
selected  company  of  players  :  Ted  W.  Gibson, 
Barbara  Brown,  Mary  Hill,  Marie  Van  Tas- 
sel, Fanny  Yantis,  Andrew  Arbuckle,  William 
Austin,    and    Maxwell    Paley. 


GERMAN  PROSPERITY. 


The  MaltUnd  PlarhouBe. 

"The  Gay  Lord  Quex,"  by  Arthur  Wing 
Pinero,  the  talented  author  of  "Mixed  Mar- 
riages," opens  next  Monday  night  at  the  Mait- 
land  and  will  continue  for  the  week.  It  is 
the  first  Pinero  play  to  be  staged  at  the 
Stockton  Street  house  and  for  that  reason 
holds  a  double  interest  for  those  who  appre- 
ciate   worth-while    plays. 

John  Hare  made  the  title-role  in  "The  Gay 
Lord  Quex"  famous  in  his  London  appear- 
ance and  the  part  will  not  fall  short  in  the 
hands  of  Arthur  Maitland,  who  will  assume 
the  part  for  the  San  Francisco  performance. 
Pinero  stands  high  in  the  world  of  letters, 
and  "The  Gay  Lord  Quex"  is  tj'pical  of  his 
ability. 

There  will  be  two  matinees  as  usual,  one 
Tuesday  afternoon  and  one  on  the  closing 
Saturday. 

"Jane  Clegg,"  by  St.  John  Ervine,  one  of 
the  most  widely-discussed  plays  of  the  day, 
highly  praised  by  the  critics  who  have  seen 
the  performance,  is  the  bill  this  week,  and 
will  continue  until  Saturday  night,  when  the 
closing  performance  will  be  given. 


The  Orpheum. 

William  Gaxton  is  a  light  comedian  who 
has  been  successful  on  both  the  vaudeville  and 
the  legitimate  stage.  When  Oouglas  Fair- 
banks left  vaudeville  for  the  movies  it  was 
William  Gaxton  who  replaced  him  in  the 
principal  role  of  "A  Regular  Business  Man." 
Mr.  Gaxton  has  always  gone  to  the  best  au- 
thors for  his  vehicle.  "Kisses,"  his  present 
production,  is  the  work  of  S.  Jay  Kaufman  of 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening  Globe. 
Gaxton  is  a  native  of  San  Francisco. 

Madeline  and  Dorothy  Cameron  are  co- 
headliners  with  William  Gaxton  next  week. 
With  the  assistance  of  Grant  McKay  at  the 
piano,  the  Cameron  Sisters  present  one  of  the 
most  striking  offerings  of  the  season.  Their 
good  looks  and  striking  costumes  are  a  feature 
of  their  act.  In  each  of  their  costume  changes 
are  to  be  found  novel  fashions  of  extreme  de- 
sign. 

Al  Lydell  and  Carleton  Macy  are  clever 
character  comedians.  Both  have  delineated 
characterizations  in  various  skits  and  plays, 
but  they  are  now  appearing  togetner  for  the 
first  time.  Iney  are  playing  a  little  comedy 
with  musical  trimmings  called  "Old  Cronies," 
by  John  T.  McGowan. 

For  several  years  Dane  Claudius  and  Lillian 
Scarlet  have  been  away  from  the  varieties. 
During  this  period  they  were  features  of 
"Happy  Days,"  Hippodrome,  New  York.  They 
are  now  back  in  vaudeville  offering  a  new 
version  of  their  old  idea.  They  call  it  "The 
Call  of  the  'Sixties."  Claudius  and  Scarlet 
conjure  up  the  days  that  are  gone  in  melody. 

Al  Wohlman  is  a  twentieth -century  monolo- 
gist  who  makes  everybody  laugh.  His  songs 
and  stories  are  a  volley  of  laughs.  Mr.  Wohl- 
man was  formerly  with  the  Fanchon  and 
Marco  Revue.. 

The  Five-Avalons  are  wizards  of  the  double 
wires.  They  introduce  a  variety  of  difficult 
feats  at  lightning  speed  and  go  from  one 
hair-raising  stunt  to  another  with  scarcely 
room  for  a  breath  between.  They  are  jazz 
athletes.  They  dance  and  play  and  sing  and 
skip  about  over  the  tiny  wires  with  as  much 
assurance   as   if   on   solid   ground. 

Remaining  to  delight  their  audiences  for  a 
second  week  Eddie  Buzzell  and  company  in 
"A  Man  of  Affairs"  and  Nat  Nazarro  with 
Buck  and  Bubbles  in  their  delightful  comedy 
will  roimd  out  what  promises  to  be  an  excep- 
tional Orpheum  bill. 


It  is  officially  announced  that  the  Nobel 
Committee  of  the  Norwegian  Storthing  has 
divided  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  equal  parts 
between  M.  Eranting,  the  Swedish  prime  min- 
ister, and  M.  Lange,  the  secretary-general  of 
the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union. 


Robert  Crozier  Long  has  for  some  months 
been  sending  from  Berlin  highly  instructive 
articles  concerning  German  finance  and  indus- 
try (says  the  New  York  Times).  Avoiding 
economic  theory  and  drenching  themselves  in 
the  facts  of  the  markets  and  the  exchanges, 
they  have  contained  a  great  deal  of  accurate 
information,  presented  without  color  or  bias. 
In  the  Fortnightly  for  December,  Mr.  Long 
publishes  his  latest  summary  of  financial  and 
commercial  developments  in  Germany.  He 
takes  up  and  analyzes  the  current  paradox ; 
"Germany  is  marching  headlong  to  bank- 
ruptcy, and  Germans — at  least  the  industrial- 
commercial  classes — are  marching  to  unex- 
ampled prosperity." 

It  is  impossible  even  to  epitomize  here  the 
array  of  statistics  presented  by  Mr.  Long,  but 
his  general  conclusions  may  be  stated.  They 
are : 

1.  That  the  currency  depreciation  is  ruin- 
ing the  state  finances. 

2.  That  the  industrial  prosperity  is  not 
the  result  of  currency  depreciation,  .  .  .  but 
of  violent  fluctuations  in   exchange. 

3.  That  the  prosperity  does  not  consist 
mainly  in  increasing  the  national  wealth,  but 
in  transferring  wealth  from  one  class  of 
citizens  to  another ;  and  that  the  increase  in 
exports  is  an  unpaid-for  transfer  of  German 
national  wealth  to   foreign  buyers. 

Going  into  detail,  Mr.  Long  shows  that 
German  ordering  of  raw  materials  from 
abroad  has  "almost  entirely  ceased."  Indus- 
try is  living  merely  from  stocks  on  hand. 
There  will  soon  be  "no  possibility  of  paying 
for  foreign  materials."  As  for  the  high  divi- 
dends declared  by  many  German  manufactur- 
ing corporations,  Mr.  Long  asserts  that  they 
exist  mostly  on  paper,  and  are  paid  on  paper, 
with  the  result  that  actual  profits  are,  "as  a 
whole,  lower  than  before  the  war."  The 
shareholder  who  now  draws  a  30  per  cent, 
dividend  is  "really  much  worse  off  than  he 
was  when  drawing  10  per  cent,  before  the 
war."  There  is,  it  is  true,  one  road  to  wealth 
open  to  Germans.  This  is  by  having  or  ac- 
quiring debts.  The  ease  with  which  they  can 
be  liquidated  at  an  enormous  discount  makes 
them  a  valuable  asset.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
"the  price-rise  automatically  expropriates 
bondholders,  creditors,  and  the  fixed-income 
classes." 

Such  an  informed  and  documented  study 
of  the  actual  conditions  in  Germany  should 
help  to  restore  sane  views.  There  has  been 
feverish  manufacturing  and  buying  and  sell- 
ing in  Germany  for  many  months,  but  the 
movement  has  been  artificial  and  unwhole- 
some and  can  not  last.  The  established  laws 
of  currency  and  of  trade  have  not  been,  as 
some  have  vainly  imagined,  repealed  in  Ger- 
many. Their  operation  has  been  temporarily 
obscured  by  wild  inflation  and  what  is  called 
the  "catastrophe  boom."  But  in  the  end  they 
are  certain  to  reassert  themselves.  Unless 
Germany  pulls  herself  up,  she  will  find  her- 
self going  into  the  financial  abyss  into  which 
Russia  has  fallen.  The  Soviet  government 
has  carried  the  paper  money  delusion  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  and  has  destroyed,  not 
only  the  value  of  money,  but  credit  and  in- 
dustry. 

^m^ 

Methuselah  Himself. 

The  French  press  has  been  concerned  with 
Djouro  Chemdine,  who  is  said  to  be  164  years 
old  (says  the  New  York   Tribune). 

"Is  it  possible,"  Parisians  ask,  "to  reach 
such  an  age  ?" 

The  reason  for  believing  it  true  is  that 
Dj  ouro  Chemdine  is  a  native  of  Turkey, 
where  centenarians  abound.  Perhaps  the  Ori- 
entals owe  this  privilege  to  the  filial  respect 
which  is  one  of  their  virtues  and  which  most 
religions  have  always  made  a  passport  to  long 
life. 

Unfortunately,  however,  according  to  Le 
Journal  Debats,  this  reason  for  believing  is 
also  a  reason  for  doubting.  Precisely  because 
he  is  a  Turk,  M.  Djouro  Chemdine  seems 
liable  to  a  forgetfulness  of  his  age.  The  civil 
administration  in  his  country  differs  from 
him  himself  in  that  it  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  the  records  are  kept  there  with  an  irregu- 
larity which  formerly  must  have  been  even 
worse  than  at  present.  The  custom  survives 
of  referring  to  the  age  of  individuals  to  the 
reign  of  the  khalif  under  which  they  were 
born,  a  way  of  counting  very  indefinite  when 
the  khalif  has  ruled  a  dozen  lustres  or  more. 
The  same  is  true  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
East.  One  day  in  Cairo  a  traveler,  who 
visited  a  mosque  under  the  amiable  conduct 
of  a  learned  official  who  spoke  French  as  a 
Parisian,  saw  bis  guide  approach  a  robust  old 
man  who  wore  a  green  turban  and  so  fresh 
looking  that  one  would  not  have  thought  him 
more  than  sixty-eight  years  of  age. 

"He  is  over  130  years  old,"  said  the 
obliging  official  to  the  tourist.  "And  how  do 
they  know?"  "He  recites  from  memory  the 
list  of  the  sultans  for  the  last  one  and  a  half 
centuries." 

This  by  no  means  indicates  that  reports  of 
great  longevity  can  never  be  true.  Many  per- 
sons will  be  astonished  when  they  are  told 
that   the  prelate  who   baptized   Napoleon    III 
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had  been  rocked  on  the  knees  of  a  daughter- 
in-law  of  Charles  IX.  And  yet  it  is  the  exact 
truth ;  such  having  been  the  case  of  Cardinal 
de  Belloy,  Archbishop  of  Paris.  Dead  in  1808, 
a  few  years  after  the  baptism  of  the  future 
emperor,  he  was  born  in  1709  under  Louis 
XV,  and  had  known  when  a  child  Frangoise 
de  Narbonne,  who  died  in  1715,  the  widow 
of  Charles  d'Angouleme,  the  son  of  Charles 
IX,  and  Marie  Touchet.  The  duke  had  mar- 
ried her  when  she  was  very  young,  he  him- 
self then  being  seventy-one  years  old. 


Returns  and  Payments  of  Taxes. 
An  interesting  pamphlet  has  recently  been 
issued  for  distribution  by  John  F.  Cunning- 
ham, manager  of  the  Crocker  Safe  Deposit 
Vaults,  giving  schedule  of  dates  for  returns 
and  payments  of  Federal  and  California  state 
and  county  taxes  for  1922, 


While  proceeding  from  Shanghai  to  Hong- 
kong recently  the  steamer  Kwanglee,  belong- 
ing to  the  China  Steam  N'avigation  Company, 
was  boarded  by  pirates.  The  captain  and  all 
the  European  officers  were  held  as  prisoners 
in  the  engineers'  messroom.  The  pirates  then 
proceeded  to  "clean  up"  the  Kwanglee,  ran- 
sacking the  passengers'  belongings  and  forcing 
open  the  strongroom.  The  booty  was  loaded 
into  a  fishing  junk,  which  was  commandeered 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  pirates  escaped  with 
valuables  worth  about  $100,000,  after  dis- 
abling the  vessel's  engine.  One  Chinese  pas- 
senger was  killed. 


All  life  is  a  stage  and  a  play ;  either  learn 
to  play  laying  your  gravity  aside,  or  bear  with 
life's  pains. — Greek  Proverb. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Any  one  who  doubts  the  existence  of  a  law 
of  compensation  need  only  obsers-e  the  cur\-e 
taken  by  fashion  designing  in  the  last  few 
months.  In  proportion  as  the  women  adopt 
masculine  attire,  the  men  tend  toward  effemi- 
nate and  attenuated  effects.  To  be  sure,  both 
these  parabolas  are  as  yet  chiefly  show  win- 
dow manifestations.  But  it  is  a  horrible 
waming^  an\^vay  that  should  be  taken  in  time- 
It  is  a  pity  that  all  the  world  can  not  go 
peacefully  trousered.  No  gentleman  would 
begrudge  the  comfort  of  bifurcated  clothes  to 
any  woman.  But  in  consideration  of  the  re- 
lentless law  that  governs  these  things  we  are 
making  an  appeal  to  all  women.  Would  it 
not  be  better  for  them  to  sacrifice  a  comfort, 
that  they  have,  after  all.  gotten  along  verj- 
well  without  throughout  historic  times— 
rather  than  degrade  man,  whose  heritage  is 
comfort  anyway,  to  the  horrible  future  that 
the  haberdashers'  and  tailors'  displays  now 
hold  for  us.  Surely  any  woman,  no  matter 
how  selfish,  will  sacrifice  her  k-nickers  to  save 
any  man,  no  matter  how  degenerate,  from  an 
empire  waistline  and  satin  pipings,  which  lat- 
ter, say  the  designers'  association,  "add  to  the 
general  joyousness  of  the  effect."  And  to 
think  that  it  was  for  this  that  the  world  was 
made  safe  and  a  war  was  fought. 


The  short  skirt  is  said  to  be  definitely  in- 
trenched. For  at  least  another  season  we 
are  slated  by  fashion  to  enjoy  the  aspect  of 
calves  shapely  and  otherwise.  For  a  while 
the  American  woman  wavered.  Habit  is  pow- 
erful and  her  habit  has  been' to  obey  the  de- 
crees of  the  Parisian  dressmaker.  And  as  for 
not  following  the  fashions  displayed  by  our 
own  shops  and  fashion  shows — the  idea  was 
heresy.  But  vanity-  has  proved  stronger  than 
habit.  The  short  skirt  argues  the  .\merican 
woman,  lends  one  a  factitious  youth.  And 
youth,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  woman's 
most  prized  possession.  Why.  no  one  knows. 
It  is  the  youthening  effect  of  bobbed  hair  that 
has  made  the  style  universal — neither  its 
utility  nor  its  becomingness.  For  it  is  un- 
becoming to  almost  all  the  sex.  who  needs, 
strange  to  say.  all  the  additional  margin  of 
fluffiness  and  decorations  that  it  can  surround 
itself  with.  And  where  is  the  woman  who 
has  ever  adopted  a  st>-le  because  it  was  utili- 
tarian? No.  we  contend,  it  is  because  bobbed 
hair  and  short  skirts  make  their  wearers  feel 
youthfuL     And  that  is  half  the  game. 


Our  distinguished  visitor  at  the  Confer- 
ence, Lord  Riddell,  has  gone  on  record  as  a 
unique  American  traveler.  He  is  unique  in 
reporting  us  with  unstinted  praise  and  in  dis- 
covering, moreover,  our  national  politeness. 
In  fact  he  performed  the  latter  feat  before 
we  had  ourselves.  We  are  used  to  unstinted 
praise  of  ourselves  within  the  borders  of  our 
native  land,  but  even  we  ourselves  have  never 
claimed  to  be  the  politest  people  alive,  which 
title  Lord  Riddell  now  so  graciously  claims 
for  us.  The  New  York  Times  in  commenting 
on  this  unexpected  national  windfall  is  dis- 
tinctly C}-nical.  The  Times  goes  so  far  as  to 
impute  an  unnatural  and  unnative  courtesy  on 
the  part  of  those  sections  of  the  country  who 
entertained  the  Conference  visitors.  Says  the 
New  York  Times  with  sinister  meaning: 
"Lord  Riddell's  examples  of  onrushing  cour- 
tesy invite  our  question,  but  do  not  altogether 
'abide'  it.  In  his  hotel  restaurant  he  ob- 
ser\'ed  a  legend :  'The  customer  is  always 
right.'  Thus,  if  one  orders  ham  and  eggs,  but 
changes  his  mind  and  tells  the  waiter  he  or- 
dered sausages,  the  waiter  scrapes  and  smiles 
and  retrieves  the  sausages.  'In  the  old  days,' 
obser\-ed  Lord  Riddell,  referring  beyond  ques- 
tion to  four  weeks  ago,  'the  waiter  woidd  have 
told  the  customer  to  go  to  the  least  desirable 
of  places.  Nowadays,  there  is  even,-  effort  to 
treat  him  with  tact.'  Skeptics  will  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  effort  originates  with  the  pro- 
prietor, whose  relations  with  the  customer  are 
purely  fiscal,  and  are  carried  on  by  employees 
who  have  a  similar  relation  with  the  proprie- 
tor. Even  in  that  high-sounding  adjuration, 
'The  voice  with  a  smile  wins,*  the  idea  of 
gain  is  ultimate  and  emphatic  Lord  Riddell 
went  on  to  say  that  in  America  there  is  an 
absence  of  the  air  of  mysterj-.  'Ever>-thing  is 
apparently  ver>-  ob\-ious.'  True  ;  it  is  appar- 
ently." We  should  like  to  accept  our  noble 
Britisher's  estimate  of  us.  but  the  poison  of 
the  Tijties'  insinuations  sinks  deep.  The  old 
days  of  barbarity  according  to  the  leading 
paper  of  the  cosmopolis  are  no  further  dis- 
tant than  last  November  and  will  shortly  be 
upon  us  again  when  the  company  is  gone  and 
we  can  settle  comfortably  down  to  our  do- 
mestic squabbles. 


Synthetic  Beaaty. 

The  announcement  that  a  Japanese  scientist 
named  Mikimoto  has  perfected  an  artificial 
pearl  that  can  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
genuine  is  far  less  significant  than  the  accom- 
panWng  news  that  already  there  is  a  falling 
off  in  the  demand  for  pearls  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  (says  the  Portland  Oregonian). 
It  might  be  expected  that  a  process  giving 
promise  of  largely  increased  production  would 
have  its  effect  on  prices,  which  would  only  be 


in  pursuance  of  a  natural  law,  but  the  point 
is  not  that  prices  have  slumped,  but  that 
somehow  the  pearl  seems  to  have  lost  its 
pristine  beauty  because  of  some  faint  prospect 
that  the  time  may  come  when  pearls  will  be 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

Of  course  the  thing  that  all  may  possess  for 
the    asking   will   be    wanted   by   no    one.      We 
know  all  that  there  is  to  be  known  about  the 
chaste,    intrinsic  beautj-   of  pearls,    which   are 
regarded    by    manj-   as   leaving    even   the   dia- 
mond  in   the   shade,    but  we   are   less  able  to 
fathom    the    workings    of    the    human    mind. 
The  desire  for  ownership  is  desire  to  possess, 
not  beaut>%  but  distinction,  and  the  latter  con-  ] 
sists   in    having   something   that    other   people  j 
have  not.     If  the  streets  were  paved  with  dia-  j 
monds,   the  diamond  would  be  as  beautiful  as 
ever,  but  it  would  be  onlj'  a  cobblestone — or  ! 
perhaps    it    is    that    the    diamond    would    no  j 
longer  be  beautiful,   since  beautj'  is  a  matter 
of  the  manner  in   which  we  regard  it.     It  is  I 
so   with   other  things   than   gems ;   in  furs  we 
see  the  same  principle  reflected,   and  in  some 
rare   books    and   articles   that   collectors   prize 
for  other  virtues  than  their  merit  alone. 

The  new  pearl  is  said  to  defy  detection, 
except  by  examination  involving  its  destruc- 
tion ,and  of  course  it  will  give  no  satisfaction 
to  any  one  to  discover  that  his  jewels  were 
genuine  after  they  have  been  smashed  to  bits. 
But  we  may  well  inquire  into  the  reasons  why 
we  value  some  things  above  others,  and  per- 
haps in  this  way  arrive  at  a  sounder  sense 
of  relative  values.  There  are  plentj*  of  beau- 
ties around  us,  not  all  of  which  are  inordi- 
nately expensive,  and  our  lives  would  be  all 
the  happier  if  we  were  able  to  cultivate  ap- 
preciation of  the  fine  things  that  are  within 
the  reach  of  all. 
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It  appears  that  Henn.-  II.  when  preparing 
for  the  marriage  of  his  sister  in  1559.  first 
had  the  idea  for  silk  hose,  and  that  at  that 
epoch-making  event  was  the  first  to  wear 
knitted  silk  stockings.  A  hundred  years  later 
one  Hindres  established  a  factor>'  for  stock- 
ings in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  This  was  the 
first  factory-  in  France.  It  was  a  success  from 
the  start,  and  when  it  received  protection  from 
the  ministers  it  became  a  gold  mine.  In  1666 
the  venture  was  turned  into  a  company.  From 
it  arose  the  societ>'  of  stocking  makers.  At 
this  time  ribbed  stockings  were  made  in  Eng- 
land, but  it  was  not  until  nearly  a  century 
later  that  such  wear  was  introduced  into 
France.  The  idea  caught  on  and  factories 
were  established  in  Paris  and  Lyons. — Kansas 
City  Star. 


Mr.  Richard  Bagot.  the  novelist,  whose 
death  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  is  announced, 
will  be  remembered  for  his  intepretations  of 
Italy  to  English  readers. 


The    real    yellow    peril    isn't    a    race,    but    a 
streak. — Boston   Post. 
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STORYETTES. 

Gfftva  and  Gay,  Epi^ammatic  and  OtherwiBe. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmor'  was  entertaining  the 
leaders  of  the  National  \\'oman's  Party  at  her 
Newport  residence.  "I  met  a  movie  man  the 
other  day,"  she  said.  "He  urged  me  to  help 
him  banish  the  movie  censor.  He  declared: 
'The  movies  need  no  censor,  madam.  They 
are  the  very  backbone  of  American  art.'  "The 
last  movie  1  attended,'  I  said,  'it  seemed  to 
be  that  there  was  a  little  too  much  backbone 
in   evidence.'  " 


Down  in  Texas  the  short  cotton  crop  forced 
a  large  number  of  country  negroes  to  the 
cities.  One  of  these  applied  for  a  job  at  one 
of  the  large  employment  agencies.  "There's 
a  job  open  at  the  Eagle  Laundry,"  said  the 
man  behind  the  desk.  "Want  it  ?"  The  appli- 
cant shi  f ted  uneasily  from  one  foot  to  the 
other.  "Tell  you  how  it  is,  boss,"  he  said 
finally.  "I  sure  does  want  a  job  might)'  bad, 
but  de  fack  is,   I  aint  never  washed  a  eagle." 


Witnesses  are  indeed  important  things  in  a 
trial,  although  Brother  Jones  occasionally 
finds  it  convenient  to  dispense  with  them  in 
the  daily  course  of  business.  Said  the  judge 
to  Brother  Jones :  "You  are  charged  with 
stealing  nine  of  Colonel  Henry's  hens  last 
night.  Have  you  any  witnesses?"  "Nusah," 
said  Brother  Jones  humbly ;  "I  'specks  I'se 
sawtuh  peculiar  dat-uh-way,  but  it  aint  nevah 
been  mah  custom  to  take  witnesses  along 
when  I  goes  out  chicken-stealing,  suh." 


A  gambler  named  George  used  to  visit  a 
Chinaman's  place  and  smoke  opium  almost 
daily.  One  day  he  rushed  in  and  said  ex- 
citedly, "Hip,  loan  me  $10.  Thanks,  I'll  come 
in  with  it  tomorrow  noon,  if  I'm  alive!"  .And 
out  he  went  with  the  money.  About  3  o'clock 
the  next  afternoon  a  friend  of  the  gambler 
dropped  in  on  the  Chinaman  and  said:  "Hip, 
where  is  George  today  ?"  The  confiding  Ce- 
lestial wiped  his  eyes  with  the  corner  of  his 
blouse  and  replied:     "George,  him  dead." 


Charles  M.  Schwab  said  at  a  dinner  in  his 
native  Loretto  :  "All  men  owe  their  success 
in  great  part  to  their  wives.  The  more  suc- 
cessful a  man  is.  the  readier  is  he  to  ac- 
knowledge this  truth.  Two  brothers,  a  shabby 
and  a  spruce  one,  sat  on  an  ocean  pier. 
"Why  the  dickens,'  said  the  shabby  brother, 
'do  you  let  your  wife  tell  people  that  she 
made  a  man  of  you?  You  never  heard  my 
wife  say  such  a  thing  as  that.'  'No,'  an- 
swered the  spruce  brother,  'but  I've  heard  her 
say  she  tried  her  hardest.'  " 


The  proprietors  of  two  livery  stables  situ- 
ated alongside  each  other  in  a  busy  street 
have  been  having  a  lively  advertising  duel 
lately.  The  other  day  one  of  them  stuck  up 
on  his  office  window  a  long  strip  of  paper 
bearing  the  words :  ''Our  horses  need  no 
whip  to  make  them  go."  This  bit  of  sarcasm 
naturally  caused  some  amusement  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rival  proprietor,  but  in  less  than 
an  hour  he  neatly  turned  the  tables  by  pasting 
the  following  retort  in  his  own  window : 
"True.    The  wind  blows  them  along!" 


A  married  wit  who  displays  his  gift  of 
repartee  at  the  expense  of  his  wife  is  not  to 
be  admired,  however  telling  his  sally.  This 
stor>'  of  Lord  Sherbrook  is  to  the  point.  He 
remarked  that  it  was  absurd  for  a  man  to 
say,  "With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  en- 
dow," when  he  had  none.  "For  instance, 
when  I  married  I  had  not  a  shilling  with 
which  to  endow  my  wife."  "But  you  had  your 
brains.  Bob,"  said  his  wife  from  across  the 
table.  "But  nobody,  my  dear,  could  say  that 
I  endowed  vou  with  those,"  he  retorted. 


Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  the  British  ambassa- 
dor, said  the  other  day  at  an  art  exhibition  : 
"Winston  Churchill  paints,  ^ou  know.  He 
writes  as  well,  but  painting  is  his  latest  hobby. 
He's  a  good  painter,  too,  though  his  friends 
joke  him  a  great  deal  about  it.  He  stayed 
not  long  ago  at  Dunrobin  Castle  with  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Southerland,  and  after 
ne  was  gone  the  duchess  said:  'Mr.  Churchill 
is  so  original.  He  spent  all  his  time  while 
here  painting  one  of  the  castle  towers.  He 
is  gone  now.  I  am  so  glad  he  took  his  pic- 
ture with  hira.'  " 


During  an  examination  in  an  English 
school  the  inspector  began  to  question  the 
pupils  on  punctuation,  when  the  mayor,  a 
pompous  individual,  interrupted  with  the  re- 
mark, "It  is  foolish  to  bother  about  commas 
and  such-like."  The  inspector  flushed  angrily, 
and  turning  to  one  of  the  boys  he  bade  him 
write  on  the  blackboard.  "The  mayor  of 
Cheesington  says  the  inspector  is  a  fooL 
Now,"  he  continued,  "put  a  comma  after 
Cheesington  and  another  after  inspector." 
The  boy  did  so,  and  the  mayor  kept  quiet 
after  that. 


first  unbounded.  When  complaints  began  to 
come  in  that  letters  were  not  being  sent  off, 
the  Postoffice  Department  sent  an  inspector  to 
investigate.  "What  becomes  of  the  letters 
posted  here?"  the  inspector  demanded.  "The 
people  say  they  are  not  being  sent  off."  "Of 
course  they  aint,"  was  the  response  as  the 
grocer  pointed  to  a  large  and  nearly  empty 
mail  sack  hanging  in  a  corner.  ".Aint  sent  it 
off  because  it   aint   anj-wheres  near   full  yet." 


John  Charley  Chepson  was  a  new  member 
of  the  .American  Press  Humorists'  .Associa- 
tion, and  at  the  convention  in  Philadelphia  his 
loud  laugh  was  heard  above  everything  when 
some  speaker  pulled  a  gag  that  Chepson  liked. 
After  two  days  of  public  luncheons  and  din- 
ners at  which  this  boisterous  laugh  ha3  at- 
tracted almost  as  much  attention  as  the  comic 
speeches  themselves,  the  veterans  decided  to 
spring  a  practical  joke  on  the  unsophisticated 
Chepson.  They  passed  the  word  that  Chepson 
was  to  be  called  on  suddenly  for  a  speech, 
and  at  his  first  attempt  to  be  funny,  the  plot- 
ters were  to  laugh  in  a  concerted  roar  that 
would  break  up  the  meeting.  Chepson  arose 
and  said :  "For  two  days  I  have  been  indus- 
triously laughing  my  head  off  at  everj'  chest- 
nut and  feeble  gag  pulled  by  the  officers  of 
this  association  in  the  hope  that  I  would 
curry  favor  with  them  and  they  would  call  on 
me  for  a  speech.  But  I  wore  myself  out  be- 
fore I  bought  their  favor,  and  I  am  now  too 
exhausted  to  talk.  Thank  you."  And  he  sat 
down.  The  plotters  were  dumfounded.  In 
fact,  Chepson's  loud  laughter  had  been  sin- 
cere. But  he  was  witty  enough  to  foresee 
that  they  were  loaded  for  him  and  that  he 
must  spike  their  guns. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Complex. 

I    have   a   Freudian  complex, 

A   funny   little   complex. 

That's    lurking    in    the    hinterland 

Of   my   subconscious  brain; 
It's    frightfully   perplexing, 
And   really  rather   vexing; 
I    half  suspect,  to    tell  the   truth. 

It's   driving    me   insane. 

It's  not  an  inhibition. 
Nor  yet  a  prohibition. 
But  be  assured  it's  troublesome 

As  either  one  could   be. 
Indeed  it's   so   annoying 
I   know   it   is  destroying 
The  very  small  intelligence 

The  gods  vouchsafed   to   me. 

Why   I'm   so    much    annoyed 
Is,  before  I  studied  Freud, 
I   never  knew  a  thing  about 

These  complexes  at  all: 
But  since  they  are  in  season, 
I'll  have  mine  or  know  the  reason. 
Though  the  up-keep  on  a  complex 

Is  a  figure   to   appall. 
— Ben    Ray    Redman    in    Harper's   Magazine. 

The  Royal  "Weddlne. 
Princess  Mary's  wedding  date  is  said  to 
have  been  detinitely  set  for  February  28th  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Among  other  an- 
nouncements is  the  list  of  bridesmaids,  which 
is  as  follows  :  Princess  Maud,  younger  daugh- 
ter of  the  Princess  Royal ;  Lady  Rachel  Caven- 
dish, fourth  daughter  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Devonshire;  Lady  Mary  Thynne, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath; 
Lady  Victoria  Mary  Cambridge,  elder  daugh- 
ter of  the  Marquis  of  Cambridge ;  Lady  Doris 


Gordon-Lennox,  youngest  daughter  oL  the 
Earl  of  March ;  Lady  Elizabeth  Rowes-Lyon, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore; 
Lady  Diana  Brydgeman.  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Bradford,  and  Lady  May  Cam- 
bridge, only  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Athelone. 
The  ceremony  is  to  be  held  in  Westminster 
.\bbey  and  the  occasion  will  be  the  first  in 
640  years  to  celebrate  the  wedding  of  a 
daughter  of  the  sovereign  in  the  historic 
abbey.  The  marriage  will  take  place  in  the 
sanctuarj',  the  bridal  procession  dividing  to 
pass  on  either  side  of  the  grave  of  the  "Un- 
known Warrior."  Seats  are  being  erected  in 
the  nave  to  accommodate  2000  spectators. 

The  movement  to  collect  immense  sums 
from  British  cities  for  royal  wedding  gifts  has 
been  stopped  by  the  princess,  who  requests 
that  money  collected  for  this  purpose  be  used 
for  charity  and  unemployment  funds.  The 
citj-  of  London  has  been  limited  to  a  one- 
thousand-dollar  present.  The  Marys  of  the 
Empire  are  collecting  $60,000  for  their  gift, 
half  of   which   is   to   be   devoted   to   hosp'tals. 


The  average  movie  hero  is  in  pretty  bad 
shape  along  in  the  middle  of  the  third  reel, 
and  it  takes  two  more  reels  to  get  him  out. 
That's  why  so  many  photoplays  would  be 
more  satisfactory  if  the  last  two  reels  were 
dispensed  with.  .\nd  that's  why  many  dis- 
cerning movie  goers  are  seen  walking  out  at 
the  end  of  the  third  reel.  They  have  seen 
the  hero  land  just  where  they  want  him,  and 
by  walking  out,  leave  him  there. — Kansas 
City  Star. 

■^♦^ 

Ostentatious  meekness  is  another  form  of 
egotism. — Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
^^     breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


r\  ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by   us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  inhabitants  of  a  small  village  at  last 
got  a  postoffice,  with  the  grocer  for  postmas- 
ter, and  their  pride  in  their  acquisition  was  at 


MOTOR.  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO" COMPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL. 

Social  Notes. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Willett  have  aDUOunced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Ola  Wil- 
lett, and  Mr.  Loria  Tryon,  son  of  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Tryon.  Their  marriage  will  take  place  February 
18th. 

The  marriage  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Emma 
Spreckels  Ferris  of  Nutfield  Priory,  Surrey,  Eng- 
land, to  Mr.  Arthur  Hutton  which  was  solmenized 
January  14th,  Mrs.  Hutton  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Maude  Cleveland,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Cleveland  of  Port- 
land, and  Mr.  Selim  Woodworth,  son  of  Mrs. 
Selim  Woodworth  of  Oakland,  was  solemnized 
January    ISth    in  the   northern   cit>-. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Estelle  Houston  Havens 
and  Mr.  Keimeth  Monteagle  took  place  Monday 
in  St.  Luke's  Church,  Bishop  Nichols  officiating 
at  the  ceremony,  assisted  by  Rev.  Swift.  The 
bride  was  attended  by  her  little  daughters.  Miss 
Patricia  Havens  and  Miss  Jane  Havens.  Mr. 
Paige  Monteagle  was  his  brother's  best  man.  At 
the  conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Monteagle  will   reside  in    San  Mateo. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  "Well  Babies"  clinic 
the  members  of  the  Junior  League  have  been 
holding  a  cabaret  show,  "The  Sparkles  of  1922," 
Thursday  and  Friday  evenings,  with  the  final  per- 
formance tonight. 

Miss  Helena  de  Latour  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  cotillion  given  last  Friday  by  Miss  Jennie 
Blair  at  the  Fairmont.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de 
Latour  assisted  in  receiving  the  guests.  Miss  de 
Latour  led  the  cotillion  with  Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs. 
The  dancers  for  the  first  tno  sets  included  Miss 
Lillian  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Richard  Schwerin,  Miss 
Mary  Martin  and  Mr.  Will  Crocker,  Miss  Mari- 
anne Kuhn  and  Mr.  Will  Magee,  Jr.,  Miss  Edith 
Grant  and  Mr.  George  McNear,  Jr.,  Miss  Eath- 
arine  Kuhn  and  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson,  Miss 
Margaret  Lee  and  Mr.  Edward  Harrison,  Jr., 
Miss  Sue  McDonald  and  Mr.  Carrol!  Pearce,  Miss 
Margaret  Kelley  and  Mr.  George  Hotaling,  Miss 
Frances  Pringle  and  Mr.  Dudley  Gunn,  Miss  Rose- 
monde  Lee  and  Mr.  Orel  Goldaracena,  Miss 
Eleanor  Spreckels  and  Mr.  Cyril  McNear,  Miss 
Inez  Macondray  and  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  Miss 
Jane  Carrigan  and  Mr.  Geoffrey  Montgomery, 
Miss  Edna  Taylor  and  Mr.  Howard  Spreckels, 
and   Miss  Lawton   Filer  and  Mr.    Russell   Wilson. 

Mrs.  Philip  Brown  gave  a  luncheon  last  Friday 
at  Tait's-at-the-Beach.  Her  guests  included  Mrs. 
Arthur  Selby,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Fo.'s,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Ral- 
ston Page,  Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker,  Mrs. 
Alan  Van  Fleet,  Mrs.  Howard  Naffziger,  Mrs. 
Walter  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Hillyer  Brown,  Mrs.  Millen 
Griffith,  Mrs.  John  Selfridge,  Mrs.  George 
Pinckard,  Mrs.  Harry  Evans,  Mrs.  Woodworth 
Selfridge,  Mrs.  Edgar  Zook,  Mrs.  Ralston  White, 
Mrs.    Christian   Miller,    Mrs.   James  Jenkins,   Mrs. 

[Hotel  Claremont| 

I        Berkeley,  California        1 

g  Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills,  g 

M  amidst    wonderful    flower    gardens  p 

g  and   magnificent   trees.    Thirt>'-five  p 

=  minutes  from  San  Francisco  direct  g 

p  to    entrance  of  Hotel   by  the  Key  M 

g  Route  ferry  and  express  trains.  M 

M  For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley  J 

m  9300.  1 
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THE  DANTE 


Under  the  new  o\\-nership  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  E.  Trenkle  of  The 
Dante  Sanatorium  (formerly  the 
Adler)  there  has  been  no  change  of 
policy  or  in  the  personal  staff. 
Miss  ilinnie  Fechemer  is  retained 
as  general  superintendent  Miss 
Lynch  remains  as  head  of  the  ope- 
rating room.  The  nursing  organi- 
zation, the  culinary  staff,  the  gen- 
eral attendants— all  are  as  before. 

Old  patrons  and  new  will  find  in 
The  Dante  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries for  -which  this  imique  institu- 
tion has  long  been  famous. 


COMMUNITY  HOMES 

SPLENDID  BUILDINGS  on  RUSSIAN  HILL 
UNION  TERRACE— Nearing  completion; 
marine  iew;  courts  and  fountains.  Separate 
entranc.s.  CAPO  DI  MONTE— Class  "A" 
stnictvre;  plans  to  suit  buvers.  Ground  will 
be  broken  at  once.  This  E\'OLUTION  in 
HOMT^S  combines  more  conveniences,  more 
comfc  s,  at  lowei-  prices,  less  upkeep  co-^t 
•.   F.   CHIPMAN.  625   Market  St.'  ' 


Frederick  St,  Goar,  Mrs.  Ralph  Palmer,  Mrs. 
Scott  Brooke.  Mrs.  Forrest  Carey,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Foster.  Mrs.  John  Gushing,  Mrs.  Alan  Macdonald. 
Mrs.  Harry  Johnson,  Mrs.  William  Kent,  Jr.,  Mrs- 
Leonard  Abbot,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Stanleigh  Arnold,  Mrs. 
Henrj'  Ohlboff,  Mrs.  Leo  Korbel,  Mrs.  Paul  Fos- 
ter, Mrs.  Paul  Jones.  Mrs,  George  Willcutt,  Mrs. 
Aimer  Newhall,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Eettj- 
Schmieden,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Lydia 
Fuller,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wart,  Miss  Helen  St  Goar, 
Miss  Ruth  Hobart,  Miss  Charlotte  Ziel,  Miss 
Cecily  Casserly,  Miss  Ethel  Lilley,  Miss  Gertrude 
Minton,  Miss  Josephine  Gran^  and  Miss  Jean 
Eoj-d. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  de  Ropp  were  dinner  hosts 
last  Tuesday  evening,  their  guests  having  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wake- 
field Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver.  Jr., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Miss  Ethel 
Lilley,  and   Mr.  Horace  Pillsbury. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Oyster  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening,  her  guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  0>'ster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman,  Jr., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Jennings,  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs. 
Miss  Cecile  Brooks,  Mr.  Sherwood  Chapman,  Mr. 
Dudley  Gunn,  Mr.  Hooper  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Willis 
Davis. 

Complimenting  Miss  Ruth  Lent,  Miss  Aileen  Mc- 
Williams  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday. 

Mrs.  James  Flood  entertained  at  luncheon  last 
week,  among  her  guests  having  been  Mrs.  Harr;- 
Webb  of  Santa  Barbara,  Mrs.  Atherton  Macon- 
dray, Mrs.  Reginald  Brooke  of  London.  Mrs. 
James  Robinson,  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor, 
Miss  Jane  Flood,  and  Miss  Laura  McKinstry. 

Mrs.  Ross  Curran  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  given  Wednesday  in  Burlingame  by  Mrs. 
Raymond  Welch.  Others  at  the  affair  were  Mrs. 
Daniel  Jackling.  Mrs.  Hays  Smith,  Mrs.  George 
Cameron,  Mrs.  William  Fullam,  Mrs.  Waller  Mar- 
tin, Mrs.  Harrj-  Scott.  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mrs. 
John  Drum,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Dutton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott  gave  a  dinner  for 
Miss  Mar>'  Martin  Friday.  Their  guests  were 
Miss  Marianne  Kuhn,  Miss  Katharine  Kuhn,  Miss 
Lawton  Filer,  Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Mr.  Gordon 
Johnson,  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy,  Mr.  Max  Cunning- 
ham, Mr.  Warren  Clark,  and  Mr.  James  Mcin- 
tosh. 

Miss  Lawton  Filer  and  Miss  Mary  Martin  were 
the  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  Saturday  by 
Miss  Geraldinc  King.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hillyer  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mon- 
roe Greenwood,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  EUita 
-\dams.  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Mary 
Emma  Flood,  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Bliss,  Miss  Jane  Carrigan.  Miss  Katherine 
Bentley,  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins,  Miss  Helena  de 
Latour,  Miss  Dorothy  Grissim,  Miss  Geraldine 
Grace,  Miss  Jane  Howard,  Miss  Marianne  Kuhn, 
Miss  Katherine  Kuhn,  Miss  Ruth  Lent,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Loop,  Miss  Rosemonde  Lee,  Miss  Margaret 
Lee,  Miss  .Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee, 
Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Moore,  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss 
Frances  Pringle,  Miss  Inez  Macondray,  Miss  Edna 
Taylor,  Miss  Marjorj-  Wright,  Mr.  Howard 
Spreckels,  Mr.  Cabot  Brown,  Mr.  Everett  Brown, 
Mr.  Grant  Black,  Mr.  John  Boyden,  Mr.  Donald 
Clampett,  Mr.  Homer  Curran,  Mr.  Merrill  Brown, 
Mr.  Herbert  Clark,  Mr.  Ritchie  Dunn,  Mr.  Orel 
Goldaracena,  Mr.  Dark  Crocker,  Mr.  Osgood 
Hooker,  Jr.,  Mr.  ,\lfred  Hendrickson,  Mr.  Will 
Hendrickson,  Jr.,  Mr.  Walter  Hush,  Mr.  Gerald 
Herrmann,  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  Mr.  W'ill  Magee, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Cuyler  Lee,  Mr.  Frederick  Johnson,  Mr. 
Paul  Kennedy,  Mr.  George  Montgomerj-,  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Montgomerj-,  Mr.  John  Knox,  Mr.  James 
Moffitt,  Mr.  Kenneth  Moore,  Mr.  James  Mcintosh, 
Mr.  George  McNear,  Jr.,  Mr.  Leroy  Nickel,  Jr., 
Mr.  Elliott  Mc.\]lister.  Jr..  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  Mr. 
William  Smith,  Mr.  Cyril  McNear.  Mr.  Tallant 
Ransome,  Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs.  Mr.  Russell  Wilson, 
Mr.  Leon  Walker,  Mr.  Peter  Jackson,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Stevenson,  Mr.  James  Pitt,  Mr.  Heber  Til- 
den,  ■  Mr.  William  Reiss,  Mr.  Gordon  Hitchcock. 
Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn,  Mr.  Kenneth  W"alsh,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Harrison,  Jr.,  Mr.  Herbert  Tietzen,  and  Mr. 
Wendell  Kuhn. 

Miss  Helen  Pierce  was  a  dinner  hostess  Friday 
at  the  Fairmont.  Her  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Miss  .\manda  McNear,  Miss 
Doris  Schmieden,  Mr.  Edward  Harrison,  Jr.,  Mr. 
William  Hendrickson,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Gerald  Herr- 
mann. 

Commodore  and  Mrs.  James  Bull  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  at  the  St.  Francis  for  some  of  the 
officers  of  H.  M.  S.  Raleigh.  Among  their  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Peixotto,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Qark  Thompson  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Mrs.  Gay  Lombard,  Miss  Gladys  Tatter- 
sall.  Miss  Ramona  Murtagh,  Miss  Kate  Darragh, 
Lieutenant  Hazelhurst,  Lieutenant  Eldred,  Lieu- 
tenant T-R-in-B  arrow.  Midshipman  Gabbett,  Mid- 
shipman Gowland,  Midshipman  Gamett,  Midship- 
man Martineau,  Midshipman  Wood,  Midshipman 
Carhill,  Midshipman  Todhunter,  and  Captain 
Spreggett,  R.  M.  C. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Stent  gave  a  luncheon  last  Wednes- 
daj-  for  Mrs-  Frank  Fuller,  among  her  guests 
having  been  Mrs.  William  Smith.  Jr.,  Mrs.  Erie 
Erownell,  Mrs.  Samuel  Pond.  Mrs.  Grayson  Dut- 
ton, Mrs.  Othello  Scribner,  Mrs.  Charies  Harley, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Eoardman,  Mrs.  Alexander  Ke^es, 
Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mrs.  Willard  Wayman,  Mrs. 
Danforth  Eoardman,  Mrs.  Frederick  Bradley,  Mrs. 
William  Stevenson,  and  Mrs.  George  Forderer. 

Mr.  Richard  Tobin  gave  a  luncheon  at  the  San 
Mateo  Polo  O.ub  a  few  days  ago,  his  guests  in- 
cluding Lord  and  Lady  Rodney,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Edward  McCauley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Ellis  of 
New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Gordon  Moore, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Vincent,  Mrs.  John 
Drum,  ZSlrs.  Selby  Hayne,  \''ice-Admiral  Sir  Wil- 
liam Packenbam,  and  Mr.  William   Tevis,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Martin  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  in  honor  of  Miss  Mary  Bald'n'in  of 
Garden   Citj-.   New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe  gave  a  dinner  and 
theatre  partj*  Thursday  evening.  Among  their 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Piatt  Kent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe, 
Jr.,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss  Katharine 
Donohoe,  and  Miss  Mary  Donohoe. 

Miss  Heler-    Pierce  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday  at 


the  Town  and  Country  Club,  her  guests  having 
been  Miss  Edith  Grant,  Miss  Mary  Martin,  Miss 
Rosemonde  Lee,  Miss  Margaret  Lee,  and  Miss 
Helene  de  Latour. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Madison  were  dinner 
hosts    last   Wednesday    evening. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Brendeis  of  New  York  was  hostess 
at  a  dinner-dance  Saturday.  Her  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Emil  Wangenheim,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Ehrman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Salz,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  Meertief,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Neusdadter,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Achille  Roos,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  Wein- 
stock,  Mr.  Edward  Dreyfus,  Mr.  Albert  Frank, 
and  Dr.   Thomas  Hill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall  gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday  at  the  St.  Francis.  Among  their  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mountford  W'ilson,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Knight. 

Miss  Jean  W'akefield  entertained  a  number  of 
the  younger  set  at  a  dance  Saturday  evening  in 
the  Century  Club.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Wakefield 
assisted    in    recei\-ing   the    guests. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hooper  gave  a  dance  Sat- 
urday, those  present  having  included  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
.\lanson  Weeks.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler, 
Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Duval  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Casey,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lyman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Mc- 
Cormick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  Field,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Van 
Fleet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  Page,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Hooper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Plummer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Skewes-Coxe,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Gallagher,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  John- 
son. 

Vice- Admiral  Sir  William  Packenham  gave  a 
farewell  dinner  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Raleigh  Satur- 
day evening.  Among  his  guests  were  Mayor  and 
Mrs.  James  Rolph,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Scott, 
Commodore  and  Mrs.  James  Bull.  Lieutenant- 
Commander  and  Mrs.  Bernard,  Mrs.  Reginald 
Brooke,  Mrs.  Herbert  Newhall,  Mrs.  Armstrong 
Taylor,  Commander  Gates,  U.  S.  N.,  Captain 
Powers  Symington,  U.  S.  N..  the  British  vice  con- 
sul, Mr.  Shepard,  Captain  Bradley.  R.  N.,  Com- 
mander Curzon  Howe,  R.  N.,  Commander  Spencer 
Cooper,  R.  N.,  and  Commander  Ward,  R.  N. 

Mrs.  Warren  Spieker  gave  a  children's  party 
Monday  for  her  little  son.  Master  Warren  Spieker, 
Jr.  Some  of  the  mothers  who  attended  the  affair 
with  their  children  were  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Swinnerton,  Mrs.  George  Nickel,  Mrs. 
Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Mrs. 
John  Drum,  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Allen,  Mrs.  George  Bowles,  Mrs.  George  Cadwala- 
der,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  Bernard  Breeden, 
Mrs,  Bliss  Hermann,  Mrs.  Dean  W'itter,  Mrs. 
Harry  Hill,  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill,  Mrs.  Charies 
Blyth,   and  Mrs.    Harold   Plummer. 

Mrs.  Frank  Fuller  was  the  guest  of  honor  last 
Friday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club.  Some  of 
those  present  were  Mrs.  James  Black,  Mrs.  H.  M. 
A.  MUler,  Mrs.  William  Shotwell,  Mrs.  Philip 
Bowles.  Mrs.  Samuel  Eoardman,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Pond,  and  Mrs.  William  Roth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenenth  Kingsbury  entertained  at 
dinner  Sunday. 

There  was  a  dinner-dance  given  Saturday  at  the 
San  Francisco  Golf  Qub.  Among  those  in  attend- 
ance were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Kelham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kings- 
bury, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Georges  Bowles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  W"il- 
liams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Cuthbertson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Bentley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Heimann,  and  Mr. 
John  Lawson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Lowery  were  dinner  hosts 
last  Friday  entertaining  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Teropleton 
Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  jackling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreer;-, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henrj-  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Martin,  Mrs.  Preston  Drown  Miss  Marion  Zeile. 
Mr.  Robert  Dunham,  and  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Walter  Treat  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
the  Town  and  Country  Club,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Charles  Deering,  Mrs.  Charles  Foster,  Mrs. 
Edgar  Van  Bergen,  Mrs.  George  Shreve,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Fitzhugh,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Buchanan,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Spieker,  Mrs.  Pierre  Olney,  Mrs.  George  Detrick, 
Mrs.  Warren  Spieker,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Kittredge,  Mrs. 
Watson  Fennimore,  Mrs.  William  Weir,  Mrs. 
Henry  St.  Goar,  Mrs.  Clarence  Smith,  Mrs,  Eu- 
gene Freeman,  Mrs.  George  Wilcutt,  Mrs.  Carroll 
Cambron,  and  Mrs.  Prentiss  Hale. 

Miss  Jane  Carrigan  was  complimented  at  a 
bridge-tea  W^ednesday  by  Mrs]  Kenneth  Mcintosh. 
Her  guests  included  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins,  Miss 
Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss 
Helene  de  Latour,  Miss  Lawton  Filer,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Lee,   and   Miss  Rosemonde  Lee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  entertained  at 
dinner  Thursday  in  Burlingame,  having  among 
their  guests  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Curran,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jack- 
ling, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hays  Smith,  Mrs.  W'ayne  Cuyler,  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Armsby,  Mr.  Raymond  Armsby,  and  Mr. 
Gordon   Armsbj'. 

In  honor  of  General  and  Mrs.  W^illiam  Wright, 
General  and  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett  gave  a  dinner 
Friday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Selfridge  gave  a  dinner  Fri- 
day in  Ross  for  Miss  Gertrude  Minton  and  Mr. 
Kittle   Boyd. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Foster  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  tea  given  Tuesday  in  San  Rafael  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Keuchler.  Mrs.  Arthur  Foster,  Mrs.  Leonard 
Abbot,  Jr.,  Mrs.  O.  H.  Keuchler,  Mrs.  Paul  Fos- 
ter, and  Miss  Lou  Foster  assisted  the  hostess  in 
receiving. 

Mrs.  George  Boyd  gave  a  tea  Friday  in  Ross  for 
Miss  Gertrude  Minton. 

Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  entertained  eighteen 
guests  at  luncheon  on  Tuesday,  complimenting  her 
house  guest,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Terry  of  Seattle,  and 
Mrs.    Roy  Carruthers  of  New  York. 

On  Monday  there  was  a  special  polo  match  at 
Del  Monte  with  the  nav>'  officers  of  the  British 
man-of-war  Raleigh  playing  on  the  Del  Monte 
team  against  the  Monterey  Presidio  officers.  The 
California  polo  season  is  to  officially  open  on  Sat- 
urday and  this  will  be  made  the  occasion  for 
larger  gatheiings. 


DINE     ■  '^ 
TO-NIGHT 


AT  THE 


PALACE 

"Let's  dine  downtown" 


is  an  invitation  that  pi 
almost  every  woman. 


— Table  d'hote  dinner  $2.^0  a  person, 
cAlso  a  la  carte  service. 


C/^anagemeni' 
HALSEY  E.MANWAfUNG^ 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  %r%  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,   Manager 
DEL  MONTE  ;  CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet-     Address  MAN.VGER 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


FOR   LADIES   AND   GENTLEMEN 

New  Quality  Luncheon 

228  GRANT  AVENUE 

THIRD  FLOOR       TAKE  ELEVATOR 

Phone  Douglas  4423 

,  FRAbCr 

^         One  ot  the  -iCrLis^ear  Lotds 
\,^__^^^^cing;'      UiriQn       St^jSiy 

5AN  TEANCISCO      CALIFORfUA 


WHERE  SERVICE  AKB 
COMFORTS  ARB 
PLANNED  FOR  QUESTS 
WHO  APPRECIATE 
THE  BEST 


January  2S,  1922. 
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ARE  YOU 


ov     ^ 


PHONE 


Moving  I "  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage  -  Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 

STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


PERSONAL. 


MovamentB  and  Whereflbouts. 
Vice-Adniiral  Sir  William  Packenham  left  Satur- 
day   for     Coronado.      He    will    return    shortly    to 
Bermuda. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Pike  have  returned  from 
Santa  Barbara,  where  they  have  been  visiting  Mr. 
and    ilrs.    Cornelius    Billings. 

Mr.  Horace  Pillsbury  is  in  New  York,  where 
he  has  joined  Mrs.  Pillsbury  and  their  little 
daughter.  They  will  return  to  California  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  John  Lawson  who  is  making  his  permanent 
home  in  England  is  enjoying  a  brief  sojourn  in 
San   Francisco, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Eells  are  traveling  in 
Italy.  They  will  not  return  to  the  United  States 
until  the  late  fall. 

Miss  Mary  Ashe  Miller  has  returned  to  Santa 
Monica  after  a  brief  visit  in  town  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Langhorne.  En  route  to  her  southern 
home  she  visited  Miss  Cornelia  Kempff  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mrs.  Macondray  Moore  has  returned  from  a 
trip  to    Pebble  Beach. 

Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  is  spending  several  weeks 
in  New  York, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Braden  and  Miss  Louise 
Braden  have  taken  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  for 
a  few  weeks.  They  will  leave  in  February  for  the 
East  and  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anderson  have  gone  to 
Honolulu  for  a  month's  sojourn. 

Miss  Jane  Carrigan  left  Thursday  for  New  York 
to  join  Mrs.  Athearn  Folger.  They  will  sail  for 
Naples  February  4th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear  are  en  route 
to  France,  after  a  short  stay  at  the  Ritz-Carlton 
in  New  York.  Mr.  John  Breeden,  who  is  a  student 
at  Harvard,  will  join  them  in  the  summer  and  will 
travel   through    southern   Europe   with   them. 

Miss  Mary  Baldwin  of  Garden  City,  New  York, 
is  visiting  her  aunt,   Mrs.   Lloyd  Robbins. 

Mr.  Joseph  Catherwood  will  sail  January  29th 
on  the  Caronia  for  Europe  to  be  gone  more  than 
a  year.  He  will  tour  Italy  and  France,  where 
he  will  be  joined  in  the  fall  by  Mrs.  Clara  Dar- 
ling. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.   J.   S.  McKean  have   returned 
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to    Mare    Island,    after    a    brief    sojourn    in    San 
Francisco, 

General  and  Mrs.  William  Wright,  Miss  Mar- 
jory Wright,  and  Lieutenant  Wright  will  sail  Feb- 
ruary 7tli    for  the   Philippines, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bcnno  Hart  and  Mr.  Benno 
Hart,  Jr.,  will  leave  in  February  for  Santa  Bar- 
bara to    spend  several  weeks  at  the   Samarkand. 

Miss  Marian  Huntington  and  Mrs.  Julia  Daven- 
port left  Monday  for  New  York.  They  will  sail 
from  the  Eastern  metropolis  for  Alexandria  in 
February. 

Mr.  Herbert  Goold  has  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  second  secretary  of  the  American  Lega- 
lion  in  London.  He  and  Mrs.  Goold  are  now  in 
Managua,  Nicaragua.  They  will  leave  shortly  for 
their  new  post. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Schuyler  are  en- 
tertaining Mrs.  George  Shreve  and  Miss  Agnes 
Slireve  at  their  San  Mateo  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Perry  have  returned 
from  Europe,  where  they  have  been  spending  the 
past  eight  months. 

Mr.  and  !Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  will  return  in  a 
few  days  from  a  trip  to  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  Robert  Bowles  has  returned  from  the  south, 
where   he  passed   a   week, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kelham  have  returned 
from  a  visit  of  six  weeks  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Moore,  Miss  Josephine  Moore,  and 
Miss  Dorothy  Crawford  returned  yesterday  from 
a  sojourn   at  Paso   Robles. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Rockey  of  Portland  are 
visiting  Mrs.  W.  H.  Mills  at  her  Bella  Vista 
Apartments. 

Among  those  who  have  been  located  at  their 
Pebble  Beach  homes  and  intend  making  long  stays 
are  Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  Hudson  Poole,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S,  W.  Forsman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Tertic, 
Mr,  and  Mrs,  Joseph  Hickson,  all  of  Pasadena; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark,  who  have  been 
entertaining  Commander  and  Mrs.  William  C. 
Van  Antwerp  of  San  Mateo;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Hill  Vincent,  who  have  been  entertaining 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  McCreery  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Parrott  of  San  Mateo,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.   A.    McKenzie  of  San  Francisco. 

Week-end  guests  at  the  Del  Monte  Lodge  at 
Pebble  Beach  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Crocker,  Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Mr,  \V.  \V.  Crocker, 
Miss  Armsby,  Mr.  Raymond  Armsby,  Mr.  Gordon 
Armsby,  Mr.  Clifford  M.  Weatherwax,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Eocqueraz,  Mrs. 
Clark  Thomson  of  Santa  Barbara,  Miss  Gladys 
Tattersall  and  Mr.  James  Tattersall  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  James  Shewan  cruised  to  Del 
Monte  from  San  Francisco  in  their  yacht,  the 
Patricia,  to  take  in  the  golf  match  over  the  week- 
end. Miss  Margaret  Frazer  of  London,  who  has 
been  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shewan,  has  left 
for    home. 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  C,  A.  Black  of  Santa  Barbara 
have  returned  home,  after  making  an  extended 
stay  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron  Squires  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Corbitt  of  Portland,  Oregon,  are  stay- 
ing at  Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Lanabaugh  of  Denver  made 
a  pleasant   sojourn  at   Del   Monte   Lodge. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  include 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  E.  Hughes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Hambach,  Seattle ;  Mr.  Theodore  Flint,  London ; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Casela,  Fresno;  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
E.  A.  G.  May,  Vancouver,  B.  C;  Mr.  S.  Hurck, 
New  York;  Mr.  W.  J.  Preston,  St.  Paul;  Mr.  M. 
A.  Strong,  Mr.  D.  C.  McKee,  Fresno;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Pinkerton,  Chicago;  Mr.  William  Bowen, 
New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Wallace,  Mon- 
treal; Mr,  Frank  L.  Belknap,  Chicago;  Mr.  C.  W, 
Grossman,  Long  Beach;  Mr.  William  J.  Beatty, 
Philadelphia;  Mrs.  R.  R.  Myers,  Fairbanks, 
Alaska;  Mr,  Charles  J.  Hughes,  Boston;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Davidson,  San  Diego;  Mr.  Hiram  W. 
Rickard,  Flint,  Michigan;  Mr.  Joseph  Di  Georgio, 
New    York. 

Palace  Hotel  guests  include  Mr.  Milton  Carlson, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  C.  A.  Eastman,  Seattle;  Cap- 
tain Robert  Dollar,  San  Rafael;  Mr.  William  B. 
Cameron,  New  York;  Mr.  Graham  Sanford,  Reno; 
Mr.  Jesse  Whitehead,  I-os  Altos;  Mr.  Lewis  H. 
Smith,  Fresno;  Mr.  D,  F.  Garrettson,  San  Diego; 
Mr.  John  S.  Bake;-,  Tacoma;  Mr.  A,  E.  Turner, 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  P.  B.  Truax,  Seattle;  Mr. 
Adolph,  Becker,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Frank  F.  War- 
ren, Portland;  Miss  Edith  Lamar,  Klamath  Falls; 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Griffith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Eaton, 
Fresno;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Greene,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  R.  K.  McLeod,  Boston;  Mr.  R.  H, 
Johnson.  Walla  Walla;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Swanton, 
Santa  Cruz;  Mr.  W.  R.  Tompkin,  Seattle;  Mr. 
R.  W.  Sinclair,  San  Diego;  Mr.  Fred  L.  Baker, 
Los   Angeles;    Mr.    W.    H.    Jewett,    Seattle, 

Hotel  Whitcomb  recent  arrivals  include  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Wear,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Parkhurst,  Los  Altos;  Mr,  E,  Gunderson, 
Seattle;  Mr.  Jessie  I.  Lubin,  Sacramento;  Mrs. 
Marie  Weiswinkle,  Chicago;  Mr.  M,  A.  Phillips, 
Seattle;  Mr.  A.  K.  Gowan,  Pittsburg;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R,  T.  Upjohn,  San  Diego;  Mrs.  Harry  Cor- 
nell, Miss  Blanche  Cornell,  Watsonville;  Mrs.  W. 
R.  Hull,  Calgary,  Canada;  Mr.  V.  P.  Dunpby, 
Denver;  Mr.  C.  Anderson,  Marysvilte;  Mr.  A.  J. 
Eurruss,  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Burke,  Los  Angeles ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  A,  Pratt,  Olympia,  Washington; 
Mr.  GrifiEen  Halstead,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  A.  W, 
Draeger.  Delano;  Mrs.  H.  D.  Davidson,  Sacra- 
mento; Dr.  D.  H.  Leppo,  Santa  Rosa;  Mr,  K.  C. 
Brueck,  Stockton ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E,  C.  Hoag, 
Omaha,   Nebraska. 


For  Relief  of  Famina-Stricken  JewfB. 

For  the  purpose  of  aiding  Jews  in  war  and 
famine  districts  of  Europe,  Jews  in  San  Fran- 
cisco are  uniting  under  Moses  A.  Gunst,  re- 
gional chairman  for  California,  Washington, 
Oregon,  Arizona,  and  Nevada,  in  a  campaign 
to  raise  $350,000  of  the  $14,000,000  asked  by 
the  American  Jewish  Relief  Committee  in  its 
nation-wide   effort. 

The  committee  will  carry  aid  to  more  than 
200,000  Jewish  war  orphans  in  Poland  and 
Russia.  A  revolving  fund  to  be  loaned 
through  a  credit  system  vi'hereby  stricken 
families  and  individuals  receiving  funds  may 
return  the  sums  at  low  rates  of  interest  will 
be  established.  Clothes  are  to  be  bought  in 
this  country  for  delivery  on  the  other  side 
to  those  whose  frail  bodies  weakened  by  ex- 
posure to  rough  weather,  are  in  dire  need  of 
bodily  warmth. 

Trade  schools  will  be  opened  in  many 
provinces  and  adults  and  children  will  be 
taught  to  do  something  to  help  tide  them  over 
the  general  crisis  that  has  overtaken  them. 
Economic  rehabilitation  for  Jewish  refugees 
will  be  sought  and  cultural  work,  "that  the 
spiritual  part  of  them  may  not  die,"  will  form 
a  part  of  the  relief  programme.  Sanitation 
and  medical  relief  will  be  carried  into  dis- 
tricts where  great  suffering  exists  as  an  after- 
math of  war  and  famine. 

Three  noted  speakers,  including  David  A. 
Brown,  national  campaign  director;  Jacob  BiL 
likopf,  formerly  relief  worker  under  John  R. 
Mott  with  the  A.  E.  F.,  and  JDr.  Boris  H. 
Bogen,  who  has  been  head  of  the  committee's 
work  in  Europe,  will  arrive  in  San  Francisco 
Sunday  to  be  present  and  speak  at  the  in- 
augural campaign  dinner  to  be  held  that  even- 
ing at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

With  Gunst  on  the  local  executive  commit- 
tee are  Mortimer  Fleishhacker,  Mrs.  I.  W, 
Hellman,  Jr.,  Sidney  Ehrman,  Alfred  I.  Es- 
berg,  Rabbi  Martin  A.  Meyer,  and  Mrs.  Max 
Sloss. 

In  charge  of  the  women's  work  are  Mrs. 
Marcus  Koshland  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Ehrman. 

The  campaign  has  received  both  the  ap- 
proval and  the  commendation  of  President 
Harding  and  Herbert  Hoover  and  a  number  of 
state  governors  have  endorsed  it. 


Hotel  Whitcomb 

at  Civic  Center 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

J.  H.  van  Home,  Manager 

San  Franciico*s  newest  large  hotel 
Four  hundred  outside  rooms 


The  ideals  of  the  Whitcomb  are  those 

which  provide  comfort,  hospitality 

and    efficiency 


Easily   reached   from   all   depots 


Bridge  Party  for  St.  Luke's 
A  bridge  party  will  be  held  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  February  7th,  at 
2  o'clock,  for  the  benefit  of  the  equipment  of 
the  dental  clinic  at  St.  Luke's  Health  Centre. 
Tables  may  be  reserved  from  any  of  the 
Woman's  Board  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  or  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Tables,  $5,  including  tea. 
Hostesses  will  supply  cards  and  score,  or  they 
may  be  purchased  at  the  door. 


The  London  String  Band  at  Berkeley. 
The  fourth  of  the  season's  concerts  of  the 
Berkeley  Musical  Association  will  be  given  at 
Harmon  Gymnasium,  Thursday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 2d.  The  London  String  Band  is  the 
special  attraction. 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRIS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Makian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P  O.    Box    506,    Santa    BAEBAaA,    Cal, 


A   Most   Interesting 
Trip  to  the  East 


Dr,  Relnhardt  to  Lecture. 

Dr.  Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt,  president  of 
Mills  College,  will  lecture  in  the  Paul  Elder 
Gallery,  Tuesday  afternoon,  January  31st,  at 
2:30  o'clock,  on  "The  Work  and  Art  of  Ana- 
tole  France."  This  lecture  is  given  in  benefit 
of  the  Mills  College  Endowment  Fund.  The 
lecture  is  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Elder. 


ORDER  FROM  YOUR  DEALER,  FOR  TRL^L  SAMPLE  SACK  OF 
■PEACOCK"  EITHER  LUMP  OR  EGG  COAL.  HE  WILL  KNOW  WHERF 
TO  FIND  IT  IF  HE  HASN'T  IT.  AND  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 
WHAT   A   REMARKABLY    FINE    COAL   IT    IS— CHARLES    R.    ALLEN. 


Is  Over  the 


SUNSET  ROUTE 

- — through  Los  Angeles,  Tucson, 
El  Paso,  San  Antonio,  Houston 
and  New  Orleans 

TWO  DAILY  TRAINS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 
(Third  Street  Station) 

"Sunset  Limited"  Lv.  5:00  p.  m. 

Ar.  New  Orleans  7:35  p.  m.  Oa  Day) 
"Sunset  Express"  Lv.  8:15  p.  m. 

Ar.  New  Orleans  6:25  p.  m.  «th  Day) 

CONNECTING  WITH  SOUTHERN   PACIFIC  OCEAN   STEAMERS 

sailing  weekly  to  New  York ;  also  with  daily  trains 

to  North  and  East. 

RAIL  AND    STEAMER   FARE   SAME   AS   ALL-RAIL,   but   includes 
meals  and  berths  on  steamers.     "100  Golden  Hours  at  Sea." 

On  Your  Way — See  the 

APACHE  TRAIL  OF  ARIZONA- 

By  auto  through  the  heart  of  "Apache  Land" — a  maze  of  canyons,  peaks  and  cliffs 
aglow  -with  bright  colors — 120  miles  of  scenic  splendor.  A  one-day  side  trip  or 
detour. 

DETOUR  FROM  MARICOPA  through  Phoenix,  Roosevelt  Dam  and  Globe  to 
Bowie;  OR  SIDE  TRIP  FROM  BOWIE  VIA  GLOBE  TO  ROOSEVELT  DAM 
and  return.  Take  Phanix  Sleeper,  or  Globe  Sleeper,  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and 
Fridays,  from  Los  Angeles. 

Detour  or  Side  Trip  Fare,  $20.00. 

YOU  CAN  STOP  OFF  AT  EL  PASO  and  go  by  street-car  into  Old  Mexico;  or 
you  can  stop  at  New  Orleans  and  visit  many  historic  places.  Mardi  Gras 
festivities  to  Feb.  28th. 


For  Railroad  and  Pullman  Fares  Ask  Agents 


50  Post  St. 


Ferry  Station 

or  Phone  Sutter  4000 


Third  St.  Station 


THE    ARGONAUT 


January  28,  1922. 
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Havana  ^ 

CIGARS 

SUPREME  IN  aUAUTY 


M-BmSKOWER 
201  Morf^omeiy  St. 

SanFmmsco  Gdif., 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Why  do  you  always  send  flowers  ?"  "I'm 
not  going  to  have  her  share  my  candy  with 
other  guys." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Samson  used  the  jawbone  of  an  ass  to  end 
a  war.  In  modern  times  this  weapon  is  used 
only  to  start  wars. — Pueblo  Star-Journal. 

She — Do  you  know  that  professors  do  not 
get  any  more  per  hour  than  plumbers?  He — 
I  think  a  good  professor  is  worth  it. — Cornell 
Widow. 

"Why  do  so  many  pigeons  hang  around  the 
depot?"  "Rice  from  wedding  parties,"  ex- 
plained the  porter  briefly. — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

"Your  honor,  my  wife  makes  me  act  as 
house  girl,  nursemaid,  and  cook."  "What  is 
your  business  or  profession?"  "I'm  an  artist." 
"An  artist  ?"     "Yes,   your  honor.     A   female 
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2  Three  Cakes  a  Day  M 
M                          The  Corrective  Food  = 

M  Receive  it   fresh  daily   by  placing  = 
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J  "Health  Booklet"  upon  request.  g 
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impersonator."  "Umph !  It  serves  you  right. 
next  case  !" — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

McGoican — I  wish  Savanarola  had  been  a 
Spaniard.  Wo/ok  — Why?  McCowan  —  WM, 
that's  what  I  said  he  was  on  my  examination 
paper. — Detroit  Varsity  News. 

"What  sort  of  an  appearing  man  is  he?" 
"Little  dried-up  feller."  replied  the  gaunt  Mis- 
sourian,  "that  looks  like  he  always  ett  at  the 
second  table."— iCmwai  City  Star. 

"Did  you  hear  about  the  awful  trouble  that 
has  befallen  Mrs.  Talkalot?"  "Don't  tell  me 
she  has  lost  her  voice."  "No,  her  husband 
has  lost  his  hearing."— BoJ(0)i  Transcript. 

"Mr.  Stude,"  said  the  landlady,  "I  must  ob- 
ject to  your  sitting  in  your  room  with  your 
feet  on  the  table."  "Sorry,"  said  the  stude, 
"but  my  roommate's  were  on  the  floor." — 
Michigan   Gargoyle. 

Lieutenant  (roaring  with  rage  at  steward) 

Who   told  you   to   put  those  flowers  on   the 

table  ?  Steward — The  commander,  sir.  Lieu- 
tenant—Vtaty,  aren't  they  ?— Oft/a/ioi;ia  Sea 
Bag. 

Hf— What  is  the  matter?  You  haven't  said 
a  word  in  the  last  twenty  minutes.  She—\ 
never  speak  when  I  have  not  anything  to  say. 
He — Be  my  wife,  will  you? — .imherst  Lord 
left. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Marjory?"  "I'se 
writing  a  letter  to  Lily  Smif."  "But,  darling, 
you  don't  know  how  to  write."  "That's  no 
diff'ence,  mamma;  Lily  don't  know  how  to 
read." — Boston  Transcript. 

Doctor — that's  purely  imagination.  Just 
convince  yourself  that  you're  cured  and  you 
won't  be  sick  any  more.  Patient — If  that's 
the  case,  doctor,  consider  yourself  as  being 
paid. — Paris  Le  Journal  Amusant. 

"Yes,  Alg>',  we  can  be  married.  Father  says 
he  will  trust  me  to  you."  "Think  he  would 
indorse  my  note  for  two  hundred  plunkets?" 
"No,  I  don't  think  he  would  trust  you  to  that 
extent,  Algy." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

"Willie,  did  you  put  your  nickel  in  the  con- 
tribution box  in  the  Sabbath-school  today?" 
"No,  mamma.  I  ast  Eddie  Lake,  the  preacher's 
son,  if  I  could  keep  it  an'  spend  it  fer  candy, 
an'  he  gave  me  permission." — Denver  News. 

"Ethel,"  said  the  bishop,  "you  seem  to  be  a 
bright  little  girl ;  can  you  repeat  a  verse 
from  the  Bible?"  "I'll  say  I  can."  "Well, 
my  dear,  let  us  have  it."  "The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd — I  should  worry." — Florida  Times- 
Union. 

Lady  J'isitor — And  what  brought  you  here, 
my  good  man  ?  Convict  534 — Well,  madam, 
my  father  said  when  I  was  a  boy  that  he 
hoped  I  would  marry  beauty  and  brains,  and 
I  wanted  to  please  him.  Lady  Visitor — Yes? 
Convict  S34 — Bigamy. — Washington  Dirge. 

"Who  was  the  poet  who  wrote  about  'man's 
inhumanity  to  man'  ?"  asked  Mr.  Bibbles  in  a 
choking  voice.  "I  don't  recall,"  said  Mr. 
Jagsby.  "What  reminded  you  of  that  quota- 
tion?" "I've  just  discovered  that  I  paid  $10. 
for  a  quart  of  cold  tea." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

■  "The  butler  is  incompetent  and  must  go." 
"I   can't  let  the  butler  go.     He'll  give   away 
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Princes  of  Fortune 


from  all  points  in  the  United  States,  after  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Southern  California,  when 
they  stop  off  at  San  Francisco,  order  their  year's 
supply  of  made  to  order  Shirts,  Pajamas, 
Robes,  Underwear  and  Neckwear  from  this 
nationally-known  establishment. 
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papers. 
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CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAETS 

Crocker  Bldg.  San  Francisco 

$4.00  will  rent  a  box  for  one  year 


family  secrets."  "There  is  no  skeleton  in  our 
family."  "I  know  that,  wife.  But  I  can't 
afTord  to  have  my  friends  know  how  much 
hootch  I  got  in  the  cellar." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

"Mother "    "Yes,  Ethel "    "Will  you 

do  something  for  me  ?"  "What  is  it  ?"  "I 
wish  you  would  buy  me  a  rolling-pin."  "Why 
don't  you  buy  one  yourself?"  "Oh,  you  know 
Jim  and  I  have  only  been  married  a  few 
weeks  and  the  store  man  might  think  we  were 
not  getting  along  together." — Youngstozcn  Tel- 
egram. 

Two  farmers  met  on  a  country  road,  and 
pulled  up  their  teams.  "Si,"  said  Josh.  "I've 
got  a  mule  with  distemper.  W^hat  did  you 
give  that  one  of  yours  when  he  had  it  ?" 
"Turpentine.  Giddap  !  !"  A  week  later  they 
met  again.  "Say,  Si,  I  gave  my  mule  turpen- 
tine, and  it  killed  him."  "Killed  mine,  too. 
Giddap  !" — The  Periscope. 

"Oh,  mamma !"  exclaimed  little  Gertrude, 
"I  can  spell  'nothing,'  and  that's  a  big  word, 
isn't  it  ?"  "A  pretty  big  word  for  a  little 
maid  of  your  age,"  replied  her  mother.  "How 
do  you  spell  'nothing'  ?"  "2.  X.  M."  "Why, 
darling,  that  isn't  right."  "Yes,  it  is,"  said 
Gertrude,  emphatically.  "I  said  to  grandma, 
'What  does  Z.  X.  M.  spell  ?'  and  she  said 
'nothing.'  " — Edinburgh  Scotsman. 


Switzerland's  Example 
Gold  exports  are  now  so  unusual  that  at- 
tention is  challenged  when  a  country  so  small 
in  commercial  importance  as  Switzerland  can 
command  our  resources.  Other  countries  have 
credits  with  us  on  the  exchange  of  goods,  but 
in  no  other  are  the  currency  conditions  simi- 
lar. For  the  eleven  months  ended  with  No- 
vember we  exported  to  Switzerland  $41,- 
482,000  and  imported  $54,831,000.  On  the 
goods  movement  we  owe  Switzerland  over 
$13,000,000.  Switzerland  is  so  far  from  want- 
ing the  gold  that  she  already  has  an  excess. 
All  countries  need  gold,  but  most  countries 
have  an  excess  of  currency.  Gold  comes  here 
because  there  is  no  other  place  for  it  to  go  as 
money,  and  because  our  price  level  is  the 
world's  lowest,  as  is  customary  in  a  gold 
standard  country  as  compared  with  paper 
money  countries.  Our  gold  goes  to  Switzer- 
land as  a  commodity,  not  as  money. 


There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  regret 
its  loss  in  inconsiderable  sums,  but  if  we 
should  wish  to  keep  it  here  the  method  would 
be  to  reduce  the  price  of  our  goods  so  that 
they  would  be  more  attractive  to  Switzerland 
and  we  should  owe  her  nothing  on  balance. 
This  illustrates  the  classical  manner  in  which 
the  exchanges  are  corrected.  Countries  which 
have  an  exportable  currency  lose  it  when  the 
exchanges  are  against  them,  and  when  they 
lose  enough  they  reduce  the  price  level  of 
their  goods  until  they  are  cheaper  to  buy  than 
the  exportable  currency.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  exchanges  are  so  excessive  that  too 
much  importable  currency  is  sent  the  price 
level  is  raised,  so  that  fewer  goods  will  be 
bought.  The  export  and  the  import  of  the 
only  exportable  and  importable  international 
currency,  gold,  is  the  only  manner  in  which 
it  is  positively  known  whether  the  exchanges 
should  be  corrected  by  alteration  of  the  price 
level.  Thus  the  movements  in  exchange  are 
directly  related  to  international  price  levels, 
and  both  are  controlled  by  the  discount  rate, 
which  works  by  making  credit  cheaper  or 
dearer  and  influencing  costs  of  production 
and  distribution. — Neu^  York  Times. 
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Principle  Before  Policy. 

In  last  week's  Argonaut  there  appeared  a  letter  from 
one  George  Swanson,  "member  of  Lorenz  Post  No. 
11,  Mankato,  Minnesota" — a  letter  curiously  marked  by 
mental  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  Among  other 
more  or  less  "smart"  remarks  Mr.  Swanson  twits 
the  Argonaut  thusly :  "In  two  instances  now  you  have 
lined  yourself  against  a  nation-wide  movement  and  lost 
out.  I  refer  to  the  Maternity  bill  and  the  Adjusted 
Compensation  (bonus)  bill."  Our  young  friend  evi- 
dently fails  to  comprehend  the  Argonaut's  inspiration 
in  dealing  with  public  matters.  Both  his  citations,  let 
us  admit,  are  true.  And  the  losing  out  was  not  only 
before,  but  after  the  fact.  In  presenting  its  views 
the  Argonaut  is  concerned  not  one  ding-dang  whether 
it  "wins"  or  "loses"  out.  It  is  not  that  kind  of  a 
journal.  Very  definitely  devoted  to  principles,  it  as- 
sumes responsibility  for  no  causes.  It  speaks  its 
mind  with  entire  freedom,  win  or  lose.  It  stands  by 
principle  and  as  readily  declares  its  views  with  respect 
to  movements  destined  to  "lose  out"  as  to  those  destined 
to  win.  There  was  once  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States  who  prior  to  election  day  made  a 
declaration  that  was  directly  calculated  to  lose  votes. 
He  justified  his  course  by  the  remark  that  he  would 
rather  be  right  than  be  President.  In  its  modest  way, 
the  Argonaut  steers  its  course  by  this  sentiment.  It 
would  rather  be  right  and  "lose  out"  than  win  by  a 
policy  of  pandering.    If  the  Argonaut  shall  ever  so  far 


abandon  its  traditions  and  make  sacrifice  of  principles 
to  take  on  a  "policy" — if  it  shall  adjust  its  judgments 
and  opinions  upon  calculation  of  "winning  out" — it  will 
have  ceased  to  be  the  Argonaut. 


Germany's  Industrial  Revival. 

While  the  European  countries  that  won  the  war 
languish,  Germany,  which  lost  the  war,  flourishes  under 
an  amazing  revival  of  her  industries.  Concrete  evi- 
dence in  exposition  of  German  conditions  was  given 
last  week  by  Mr.  Carl  Ackerman  in  an  address  before 
a  group  of  advertising  men  in  New  York.  Having 
just  returned  from  a  tour  of  observation  in  Germany, 
Mr.  Ackerman  was  able  to  speak  from  personal  knowl- 
edge. Germany,  he  said,  has  not  only  recovered,  but 
is  pushing  her  business  competitors  back  almost  into 
the  slough  of  despond  in  which  she  herself  floundered 
three  years  ago.  The  story  of  how  this  has  been  ac- 
complished is  worth  attention. 

Immediately  after  the  war  the  German  government 
issued  127,000,000,000  of  paper  marks,  of  which  92,000,- 
000,000  were  taken  by  speculative  investors  outside  of 
Germany.  In  payment  for  these  scraps  of  paper  there 
flowed  into  Germany  a  prodigious  stream  of  actual 
money.  It  was  used  to  bring  in  raw  materials  for  old 
factories  which  had  long  been  idle  and  for  new  ones 
equipped  from  loot  drawn  from  Belgium  and  northern 
France.  German  labor  is  paid  in  marks,  and  while 
wage  rates  as  measured  by  marks  are  far  in  advance 
of  old  schedules,  if  measured  in  gold  are  less  than  half 
of  the  rates  paid  in  England,  and  of  course  infinitely 
less  than  American  wage  rates.  German  workmen  paid 
in  a  depreciated  currency  are  thus  being  automatically 
exploited.  They  are  giving  to  the  German  manufac- 
turer an  "edge"  of  fully  50  per  cent,  over  employing 
manufacturers  of  countries  with  which  Germany  is  in 
close  competition. 

Within  the  year  1921  nineteen  billion  shares  of  new 
industrial  securities  were  sold.  German  purchases  of 
cotton  from  this  country  within  the  year  ran  to  double 
the  figures  of  any  previous  year.  Similarly  with  copper 
and  many  other  raw  materials.  In  the  year  German 
steamships  did  an  unprecedented  volume  of  business 
between  the  British  ports  and  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, bringing  in  raw  materials  and  carrying  out  finished 
products. 

Schedules  of  comparative  prices  challenge  belief. 
German  manufacturers  make  automobile  parts  and  sell 
them  in  Detroit  cheaper  than  the  Detroit  manufacturers 
can  make  them.  German  manufacturers  can  place 
lawn-mowers  in  the  New  York  market  for  less  than 
one-third  of  their  cost  in  any  American  factory.  They 
can  sell  a  camera  tripod  in  New  York  at  a  profit  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  for  the  same 
article  here.  A  meter  which  wholesales  in  America 
for  eight  dollars  sells  at  whole^iale  in  Germany  for  one 
dollar  and  a  half.  Shears  which  retail  in  Germany  for 
fourteen  cents  sell  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  three 
dollars.  And  so  on  ad  infinitum — clocks,  phonographs, 
ten-ton  engines.  Germany  can  and  does  undersell  both 
American  and  British  manufacturers  in  every  country 
that  is  open  to  her  commerce. 

The  labor  differential  is  a  large  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion, but  it  is  not  the  whole  thing.  Chicane  plays  its 
part.  For  example,  a  clock  made  in  Germany  bears 
on  its  dial  a  statement  which  proclaims  it  to  have  been 
"made  in  America."  But  it  is,  says  Mr.  Ackerman,  the 
dial  alone  that  is  made  in  this  country,  and  that  keeps 
the  article  within  the  law.  An  American  phonograph 
factory,  operating  in  Germany,  was  seized  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  new  German  government  promptly  returned  to  the 
company  its  factory  with  the  machinery  by  which 
phonographs  were  turned  out.  But  shortly  thereafter. 
German  factories  were  flooding  the  markets  of  the 
world  with  records  made  from  matrices  taken  from  the 


American  factory  held  by  Germany  during  the  war  at 
prices  making  competition  impossible. 

Mr.  Ackerman  declared  that  American  investors  are 
measurably  to  blame  for  a  situation  that  puts  American 
manufacturers  at  such  serious  disadvantage.  It  was 
mainly  from  American  speculators  who  bought  German 
marks  by  the  billions  that  means  for  rehabilitation 
of  Germany  industry  came.  Many  American  factories 
are  idle  because  American  speculators  gave  to  Germany 
the  means  of  cut-throat  competition.  Mr.  Ackerman's 
remedy  for  the  mischief  that  has  been  done  is  revision 
of  the  tariff.  The  German  economic  offensive  can,  he 
argues,  be  met  by  an  American  valuation  being  placed 
on  imported  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties.  That 
is,  the  12  per  cent,  of  our  imports  subject  to  such  duty 
can  be  valued  according  to  American  standards  rather 
than  by  those  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Ackerman's  closing  message  is  worth  attention: 
"Throughout  the  war  we  had  here  a  great,  spiritual 
movement,  and  a  country  united  for  action  under  a 
slogan  which  urged  us  to  'Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burn- 
ing.' Today  we  need  some  similar  recognition  of  the 
new  situation.  We  must  tmite  to  meet  this  new  form 
of  aggression  and  increase  our  efforts  to  'Keep  the 
Home  Stacks  Smoking.' " 


Petulant  France. 

The  attitude  of  France  in  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence, and  concurrently  at  Cannes,  and  as  indicated  still 
more  recently  toward  the  projected  Genoa  meeting,  is 
disconcerting.  The  fault  with  France  is  that  she  over- 
visualizes  Germany  and  under-vizualizes  everything 
else.  Just  as  M.  Clemenceau  at  the  peace  conference 
could  see  nothing  and  would  hear  nothing  that  did  not 
relate  directly  to  France,  now  France  is  indifferent  to- 
wards whatever  does  not  bear  a  direct  relation  to  her 
real  or  imaginary  interests.  Possessed  by  the  bug-a-boo 
of  a  revengeful  Germany,  she  insists  upon  maintaining 
a  land  armament  a  million  strong.  In  doing  this  she 
ignores  her  general  obligations,  confuses  her  domestic 
finance  by  colossal  issues  of  paper  money,  and  moves 
rapidly  toward  the  vortex  of  financial  ruin.  She  seeks 
security  through  arrangements  with  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  at  the  same  time  irritating  and  oiifending 
these  countries  by  insistence  upon  terms  to  which  they 
will  not  or  can  not  accede.  Then  she  flies  into  a  rage 
that  tries  the  patience  of  a  friendship  that  is  a  source 
of  security — in  truth  her  only  security. 

So  closely  are  the  eyes  of  France  fixed  upon  her  own 
conditions  and  problems  that  she  fails  to  comprehend 
differences  in  her  governmental  structure  and  those  of 
the  countries  that  wish  to  maintain  relations  of 
friendship  with  her.  She  asks  for  formal  com- 
mitments which  Britain  under  her  traditional  poli- 
cies will  not  yield  and  which  America  could  not 
if  she  would.  France  wants  a  hard-and-fast  alliance 
binding  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  come  to 
her  defense  in  case  of  an  aggressive  movement  on  the 
part  of  Germany ;  and  she  is  blind  to  the  fact  that  such 
connnitments  are  impossible.  If  France  could  view  the 
situation  calmly  and  could  bring  herself  to  understand 
that  the  arrangements  which  Britain  and  America  pro- 
pose to  make  are  of  potentially  higher  value  than  the 
demands  which  she  herself  puts  forth,  it  would  yield 
her  happy  release  from  the  terrors  that  now  dominate 
her  ways  of  thinking  and  infuse  elements  of  irritation 
into  her  foreign  diplomacy. 

To  illustrate:  In  the  procedures  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  there  has  been  developed  a  dis- 
tinctly friendly  attitude  towards  France  on  the  part 
of  all  the  participating  nations.  Among  other  things 
she  has  been  made  a  party  to  the  Four-Power 
Pact  and  is  thus  associated  in  a  moral  sense  with 
Britain,  America,  and  Japan.  Directly,  with  respect  to 
Pacific  Ocean  affairs,  and  inferentially  in  other  respects 
as  a  friendly  associate  with  these  countries,  France  is 
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J  ..ijLci  in  a  morally  strong  position.  Germany,  how- 
ever imbued  with  revengeful  sentiments,  is  not  likely 
to  move  aggressively  against  a  country  which  in  tlie 
recent  war  was  associated  with  the  .\llies  and  which  is 
immediately  in  partnership  with  Britain,  America,  and 
Japan.  True,  these  countries  have  not  promised  to 
come  to  her  defense  in  case  of  a  German  onslaught. 
But  the  fact  that  she  stands  with  them  is  in  itself  a 
fact  that  Germany  is  not  hkely  to  overlook.  But  in  her 
self-centered  egotism  of  eye  and  mind  France  can  not 
see  this.  She  insists  upon  specific  engagements,  and 
when  they  are  denied  she  gets  into  a  panic  and  says 
and  does  spiteful  things. 

The  United  States  never  has  entered  into  hard-and- 
fast  alliances.  That  no  such  arrangement  is  possible 
has  been  very  definitely  demonstrated  in  the  failure  to 
confirm  the  commitments  of  the  Versailles  treatj'.  It 
would  seem  that  France  should  see  the  point  and  so 
shape  her  policies  as  to  make  them  accord  with  the  in- 
evitable. She  does  not  see  it  because  she  shuts  her  eyes 
to  facts.  In  the  meantime  she  is  putting  upon  those 
whose  support  is  necessary  to  her  security  a  strain 
which  only  a  species  of  patience,  comparable  to  that 
of  one  who  deals  with  a  naughty  child,  enables  them  to 
endure.  , 

CUmate  and  Temperamental  'Warmth. 

There  are  many  illusions  about  the  "Frozen  Xorth." 
One  is  that  the  climate  there  is  excessively  cold.  This 
fallacy  has  been  exposed  by  the  explorer  Steffannson. 
Another  is  that  Northerners  are  "cold,"  in  the  sense  of 
being  very  rational  and  immune  from  the  fires  of  im- 
pulse that  consume  the  children  of  latitudes  nearer  the 
sun.  Ossian  should  have  dispelled  that.  Neither  sleet 
nor  snow  nor  gelid  wind  could  extinguish  the  ardors  of 
the  amorous  Celtic  heroes,  whose  songs  and  deeds  were 
braziers  that  glowed  the  more  fiercely  for  the  northern 


from  grim  memories.  She  offers  a  kind  of  avenue  of 
return  to  the  intellectual  and  emotional  status  quo  ante. 
Securely  walled  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  sea  from  a 
conflict  that  only  served  to  increase  her  prosperity,  she 
has  lost  none  of  her  old-time  serenity  and  laughter, 
and  now  that  the  strife  is  over,  she  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  role  of  cup-bearer  to  the  blood-stained 
warriors. 

One  of  the  marks  of  her  emotional  serenity  is  that 
she  still  delights  in  tragedy  and  bloodshed  on  the  stage. 
Not  so  the  rest  of  Europe.  Ibanez'  play,  as  produced 
in  London,  has  been  altered  to  produce  a  happy  ending. 
Spanish  audiences  can  still  find  pleasure  in  a  tale  that 
mingles  vivacity  w-ith  violence,  but  her  war-weary 
neighbors  prefer  their  comedy  straight. 

It  is  possible  that  Spain  has  missed  something 
through  her  isolation  from  the  paroxysm  that  lately 
shook  the  rest  of  the  Latin  world.  There  may,  after 
all,  be  some  such  a  thing  as  an  "angel  of  pain."  But 
in  a  temporary  and  material  sense  she  flourishes  in  im- 
chastened  splendor. 


High  and  Dry  Poincare. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  of  Premier  Poincare  that 

when  he  was  a  small  boy  in  school  at  Bar  le  Due  he 

never  went  out  of  doors  without  an  umbrella.     When 

friends  remonstrated  that  it  was  not  raining  the  future 

premier    replied   with   unerring   sagacity,   "No,   but   it 

might."     JI.    Poincare,    in    fact,    belongs    to    the    type 

known  in  America  as  the  "gum-shoer."     We  meet  in 

him  the  man  who  always  remembers  his  goloshes  and 

tiptoes  his  w-ay  through  life  on  silent  rubber  soles.    He 

speaks  seldom,  and  then  only  w-hen  every  one  else  has 

said  enough  to  disclose  the  majority  idea.     His  public 

addresses  are  collocations  of  platitude,  delivered  with  a 

precision  and  solemnity  that  lend  them  a  soporific  per- 

,     ,  .        J    ,      1         -J  1,       »u  £     „  „f  suasiveness.     \\'hen  it  is  not  possible  to  escape  argu- 

»ale,  and  alwavs  outflamed  the  languid  hearth  fires  of  ,,„•         -l-         ,  uj 

°  '        ^,        ,     ,       r  »•        J  .  iment  bv  silence  M.  Poincare  emphasizes  the  catch  word 

The  cloak  ot   convention  does  not  ■  "^ 


the  "Southrons. 

cling  more  tightly  to  the  forms  of  Northern  ladies  than 
to  their  more  rotund  sisters  in  the  South,  nor  does  the 
icy  blast  of  Boreas  make  them  any  less  ready  to  change 
it  for  the  gossamer  robes  of  impulse.  Skeptical  readers 
are  referred  to  Sorrow's  comment  on  the  Scotch  bal- 
lads and  the  love  letters  of  Burns. 

Neither  are  their  tongues  less  ardent  and  eloquent,  as  ,,,..,  ,    ■        , 

.    ,      ,   ,  ,         ,.  f  ,   J      „„„u„,..  tellectual  daring,  and  love  of  justice  have  made  her  the 

may  be  judged  from  recent  orations  of  ladv  members  =>  ' 

■       ,      T  •  ,     Ti    V  ,.      iT»_  i„     tu     „- ,„t 'Standard-bearer  of  great  causes.    He  represents  a  France 

m   the   Irish   Parliament.      \\  itness   also   the   resonant  =>  ,         t~  f    ,     . 

J       -1      u-  1.  AT       ciii  u     »    u        i,„i    f,«m|with  which  we  are  less  familiar:  France  of  the  heavj' 

words  with  which  ilrs.  Stillman  shouts  hvperbole  from  ..... 

In  New'°°'*^  watch  chain  and  black  gloves,  ot  dreary  ritualists 
and  petty   coui'eitaiices,  of  solemn  gens  du   bieii,  and 


of  the  moment  or  anaesthetizes  his  opponents  in  an  ether 
of  formless  generalities.  Behind  all  this  there  may  be 
an  acute  intelligence  at  work,  but  if  so,  the  evidence  is 
misleading.  To  an  unpartisan  eye,  M.  Poincare  repre- 
sents the  anthesis  of  the  France  that  has  stirred  the 
admiration  and  wonder  of  the  world  in  the  past:  the 
gallant  and  courageous  France,  whose  imagination,  in- 


among  the  snows  of  her  Hyperborean  retreat. 

York,  which  is  comparatively  Southern,  Mrs.  Stillman 

maintains    a    fine    verbal    reserve.     But    in    Latuque, 

Quebec,  the  gusto  of  the  chill  wind  from  the  mountain 

peaks  and  the  heady  tang  of  the  pine  forests  move  her 

to  indite  this  telegram  to  the   sober  and  tongue-tied 

James: 

Today,  standing  in  the  snow  of  Canada,  I  know  what  3-Du 
tried  to  do  to  me,  and  from  the  North  I  hurl  ray  gauntlet  at 
your  feet.     Gold  against  courage,  James,  I  am  ready  for  you. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  these  words 
may  have  been  modeled  intentionally  on  the  caption 
style  of  the  movies,  beloved  of  the  masses  whom  it  is 
Mrs.  Stillman's  pleasure  to  captivate.  Also  that  being 
made  a  national  figure  is  not  conducive  to  verbal  reti- 
cence or  coherence  of  thought.'  But  surely  no  such 
farrago  as  this  was  ever  penned  in  strong  sunlight. 


The  Spanish  Invaders. 

Recent  dispatches  from  abroad  affirm  that  the  Span- 
iards have  invaded  London.  A  cult  of  things  Spanish 
has  swept  over  the  British  capital,  with  Belasco  Ibanez 
in  the  thick  of  it,  gathering  in  the  loot.  The  success 
of  his  drama,  "Blood  and  Sand,"  is  the  seal  of  Lon- 
don's capitulation  to  the  new  Armada. 

We  have  grown  accustomed  by  this  time  to  the  saying 
that  "London  has  been  taken  by  storm."  The  hospi- 
tality with  which  the  grim  old  city  by  the  Thames 
exposes  herself  to  such  assaults  recalls  the  story  of  the 
portly  French  dame  who,  while  the  countryside  was 
being  sacked  by  a  ruthless  enemy,  inquired  in  eager 
tones  of  the  fugitives,  "On  viole-t-oiif"  And  the  favors 
of  a  city  so  determined  to  be  captivated  are  apt  to  prove 
rather  ephemeral. 

But  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  Spain  is  not  con- 
fined to  London.  Other  European  capitals  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  fandango  and  the  frijole,  the  comedies 
of  Calderon  and  the  bull-fights  of  Belasco.  One  of  the 
main  causes  for  this  is  probably  that  Spain  has  not 
been  greatly  affected  by  the  war,  and  the  battle-torn 
nations    re  turning  to  her  art  and  literature  as  a  refuge 


funereally  pompous  and  cautious  functionaries  beside 
whom  Dickens'  Gradgrind  Senior  and  Mr.  Merdle  were 
poets  of  revolt. 

The  extraordinary  support  he  is  now  receiving  in 
France  is  due  to  a  v.ar-shaken  morale  that  makes  the 
majority  of  the  French  people  anxious  for  security  at 
all  costs,  and  willing  to  exalt  any  oSicial  who  can  make 
a  virtue  of  the  commercial  disintegration  of  Germany. 
Their  concern  about  the  inequality  of  the  per  capita  tax 
rate  in  France  and  Germany  seems  to  arise  primarily 
from  a  fear  that  the  restoration  of  financial  stability 
in  Germany  will  mean  investing  their  old  enemy  with 
new  sinews  of  war.  From  an  economic  viewpoint,  how- 
ever, it  is  obvious  that  the  prosperity  of  Europe  de- 
mands the  rehabilitation  of  all  Germany's  industrial  re- 
sources, and  a  policy  that  makes  her  innocuous  by 
making  her  a  wilderness  is  unworthy  both  of  the  French 
intelligence  and  of  French  pride.  And  all  this  can  only 
be  the  result  of  a  passing  wave  of  hysteria.  Now  that 
the  French  people  have  assuaged  their  fears  by  electing 
Poincare — who  has  never  been  a  popular  or  a  repre- 
sentative figure — they  will  probably  regret  the  loss  of 
Briand.  But  even  the  temporary  overthrow  of  the 
latter  and  of  his  more  liberal  policy  may  involve  a  great 
loss  to  the  world  in  general,  which  is  too  apt  to  ap- 
proach such  questions  as  if  the  prosperity^  of  one  nation 
demanded  the  impoverishment  of  another,  and  as  if  any 
country  could  escape  the  eft'ects  of  its  neighbor's  ruin. 


Mr.  Van  Every  wiser  than  he  was.  "No  man,"  he 
now  admits,  "can  say  at  the  time  the  nuptial  knot  is 
tied  just  what  the  outcome  will  be.  not  even  when  tlie 
clergyman  hapjjens  to  be  the  father  of  the  bride."  In 
the  concluding  phrase  of  this  admission  t'nere  is  a  cer- 
tain pathos,  though  we  fail  to  discover  an  element  of 
special  solemnity  in  the  fact  that  the  ceremony  was 
pronounced  by  the  father  of  the  bride. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Every  is  not  first  to  discover  that 
it  makes  a  difference  whose  ox  is  gored.  For  many 
years  t'ne  late  Professor  Huxley  waged  a  fight  to  nullify 
the  rule  of  British  law  prohibiting  marriage  with  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister.  Through  his  persistency  the 
cause  was  ultimately  won:  and  very  shortly  thereafter 
the  surviving  husband  of  Professor  Huxley's  elder 
daughter  desired  to  marry  a  younger  sister  of  his  de- 
ceased wife.  In  his  personal  memoirs  Huxley,  a  man 
of  the  soundest  sentiment  as  well  as  of  the  soundest 
intellect,  makes  record  of  the  mental  agony-  involved 
in  yielding  consent.  Verily  it  makes  a  dift'crence  whose 
ox  is  gored.  

Comes  the  Rev.  Albert  \\'.  Palmer  from  Honolulu 
with  the  interesting  information  that  Japanese  children 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  "more  loyal  to  the  United 
States  than  they  are  to  Japan."  Further,  that  the  pres- 
ence of  110,000  Japanese  in  Hawaii  out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  250,000  "does  not  constitute  a  menace."  As 
to  w-hich  ilr.  Palmer's  hearers  would  do  well  to  take 
with  the  traditional  grain  of  salt  allowable  to  social 
observation  when  the  observer  is  a  clergym.an.  Mr. 
Palmer's  "message,"  \vhich  he  proposes  to  deliver 
throughout  the  United  States,  does  not  find  confirma- 
tion at  the  hands  of  men  of  more  practical  type.  In 
fact,  he  is  the  only  man  of  hundreds  who  have  assumed 
to  render  judgment  in  matter  of  Japanese  population  in 
Hawaii  Who  holds  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  Jap- 
anese problem  in  the  Islands. 


It  was  noted  recently  in  these  columns  that  in  the 
formulation  of  the  new  (and  makeshift)  tariff  sched- 
ules the  Treasury  Department  was  represented  by  e.x- 
perts  formerly  employed  by  Secretaries  Mc.\doo  and 
Glass  and  representative  of  Democratic  rather  than  of 
Republican  ideas.  Secretary  Mellon  was  subjected  to 
criticism  on  this  score,  and  not  unjustly.  There  w.is, 
to  say  the  least,  incongruity  in  the  fact  that  a  Repub- 
lican tariff  law  should  in  large  measure  be  drafted  by 
Democratic  experts.  Now  there  has  come  a  shake-up 
that  is  calculated  to  bring  the  organization  of  the 
Treasury  Department  into  support  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Administration.  George  A.  Ashworth,  a  Democrat, 
who  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  chief  of  the  Cus- 
toms Service  Division,  is  supplanted  by  Ernest  W. 
Camp,  recently  secretary'  to  Representative  Fordney, 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Elmer  Dover,  a  Republican  and  a  protective  tariff'  ad- 
vocate, becomes  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  the  place  of  an  appointee  of  Mr.  McAdoo. 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  Rev.  J.  M.  \zn  Every,  an  Oakland  clergj-man, 
has  long  made  a  specialty  of  denouncing  divorce.  He 
has  preached  and  written  volumes  on  the  subject  with 
a  positiveness — and  lack  of  charity — not  infrequently 
marking  the  attitude  of  the  churchman  when  he  essays 
discussion  of  social  problems.  But  now  comes  the 
Rev.  "\'an  Every  into  Judge  Shortall's  court  in  support 
of  the  plea  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Irene  Young,  for  di- 
vorce.    Experience  at  close  range  has  made  the  Rev. 


Senator  Borah  is  entirely  within  bounds  in  the 
declaration  that  leniency  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  her  European  creditors  ought  to  be  con- 
tingent upon  reasonable  policies  on  their  part  in  the 
matter  of  domestic  expenditures.  Assuredly  countries 
which  can  not  pay  their  debts,  or  even  the  interest 
upon  them,  have  no  right  in  morals  to  spend  enor- 
mous sums  of  mone}"  in  maintenance  of  military  estab- 
lishments. They  have  no  right  in  business  morals  or 
in  any  other  kind  of  morals  to  still  further  augment 
the  chaos  of  the  times  by  colossal  issues  of  worthless 
paper  money  which  they  spend  without  judgment  or 
conscience  to  their  own  discredit  and  in  contempt  of 
their  obligations.  The  United  States  is  not  onlj'  a 
reasonable  creditor,  but  it  wishes  to  be  a  generous  one. 
But  a  policy  so  extravagantly  generous  as  to  encourage, 
if  not  directly  promote,  ruinous  policies  on  the  part  of 
the  European  countries  is  neither  wise  nor  in  the  last 
analysis  considerate.  In  international  relations,  as  in 
individual  relations,  it  is  the  right  of  the  creditor  to 
insist  that  debtors  shall  exercise  a  reasonable  degree  of 
prudence  before  asking  further  favors. 


Senator  John  Sharp  Williams  insists  that  Belgium's 
obligation  to  the  United  States  for  funds  advanced  by 
this  country-  during  the  \var  shall  stand  on  a  basis  dif- 
ferent from  the  debts  due  us  from  other  countries. 
Reason  and  sentiment  combine  to  justify  this  demand. 


February  4,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


Belgium's  great  part  in  the  war  was  that  of  a  break- 
water. If  she  had  not  by  tremendous  sacrifices,  with 
heroic  endurance  of  incomparable  cruelties,  stood 
against  the  advancing  hordes  in  August,  1914,  France 
would  have  been  overrun,  Paris  would  have  fallen,  and 
the  war  might  have  had  a  different  termination.  The 
moral  heroism  of  Belgium  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
saved  the  civilized  world  from  the  greatest  of  catastro- 
phes. Subsequently  the  United  States  advanced  to  Bel- 
gium several  millions  of  dollars,  partly  to  save  her 
people  from  starvation,  partly  to  aid  their  activities  in 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Senator  Williams  wants  to 
sponge  out  this  debt :  and  we  believe  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  support  the  proposal. 
Belgium,  in  respect  of  her  service  and  her  sufferings, 
in  view  of  her  poverty,  is  entitled,  not  only  to  sympathy, 
but  to  generosity.  Not  even  by  relieving  her  of  obliga- 
tion on  the  score  of  moneys  advanced  shall  we  return 
to  her  that  which  she  gave  to  us  in  the  fateful  months 
of  1914. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

—      »      — 
The  Submarine  Again. 

Naval  War  College, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  January  20,  1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  In  your  issue  of  January  7.  1932, 
appeared  an  article  entitled  '"England  and  the  Submarine,"  in 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  your  political  conclusions  were  sound, 
They  generally  are. 

But  there  were  many  serious  technical  errors.  This  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  because  the  country  does  not  take  kindly 
to  the  "now  it  can  be  told"  information  when  that  informa- 
tion conflicts  with  preconceived  ideas  and  induces  disturbing 
mental  effort.  The  plain  fact  is,  however,  that  our  policies 
are  in  grave  danger  of  being  based  upon  misinformation. 
This  is  likely  to  lead  to  serious  results.  For  example,  your 
article  stated  what  the  whole  nation  approves  and  concedes — 
the  necessary  inhumanity  of  undersea  warfare.  This  is  a 
widespread  and  extraordinary  misconception.  The  plain  facts 
are  that  no  such  generalization  can  be  made.  It  depended 
largely  upon  the  type  of  submarine  used  and  the  conditions 
under' which  it  was  employed.  The  cruiser  tj-pe.  for  example, 
rarely  departed  from  strict  observation  of  the  laws  governing 
warfare  upon  the  seas.  Moreover,  recent  developments  tend 
to  make  the  more  humane  practice  almost  mandatory.  In- 
human practices  arose,  not  from  the  nature  of  the  submarine 
as  a  weapon,  but  from ; 

1.  The  peculiar  strategic  and  geographic  situation  in  Eu- 
ropean  waters,   and 

2.  A  peculiar  German  conception  of  war  and  the  conse- 
quently peculiar  policy  adopted  to  conform  to  that  conception. 

To  proceed  to  explanation  and  proof: 

European  waters,  and  particularly  the  area  affected  by  the 
war,  are  generally  close  waters.  That  is  to  say,  Europe  is  a 
comparatively  small  area  geographically,  the  coast  is  very 
irregular,  and  the  states  are  small.  The  adjacent  seas  are  of 
no  great  extent  and  the  distance  between  naval  bases  is  short. 
This  enables  combatants  to  operate  short-radius  craft.  The 
results  were : 

1.  That  in  these  waters  the  smaller  types  of  submarines 
could   operate,   and 

2.  That  anti-submarine  craft  were  generally  within  easy 
calling  distance  of  an  attacked  ship. 

Now  the  first  of  the  above  considerations  meant  that  sub- 
marines that  had  to  depend  solely  upon  the  torpedo  could 
also  be  used.  This  type  could  often  be  avoided  if  it  gave 
warning,  because  it  had  no  speed.  Even  the  larger  SOO-ton 
class,  when  ships  became  armed,  could  frequently  be  driven 
off  or  sunk.  Moreover,  the  delay  caused  by  giving  warning 
was  often  sufficient  to  enable  anti-submarine  craft  to  reach 
the  scene  and  drive  off  or  destroy  the  attacker.  Hence  the 
sinkings    without    warning. 

I  shall  not  go  into  detail  regarding  the  second  aspect:  the 
German  theory  of  terrorism — that  is  too  well  known — beyond 
stating  that  it  was  common  to  both  land  and  sea  warfare  and 
frequently  achieved  substantial  results,  as  in  the  case  of  Bel- 
gium, where  it  enabled  the  German  army  to  occupy  and  hold 
the  country  with  a  minimum  number  oi  troops  and  with  com- 
plete securit\'  to  its  communications,  'inis  released  larger 
numbers  for  active  operations.  I  do  not  justify  this  policy; 
I   state   facts. 

But  when  the  Germans  attacked  merchant  ships  in  open 
waters  and  when  they  used  their  powerful  and  speedy  cruiser 
submarines  they  generally  gave  warning  and  acted  in  a  hu- 
mane manner.  According  to  Admiral  Sims'  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times  of  January-  8,  1922,  their  usual  metnod  of  pro- 
cedure was  to  capture  a  ship,  put  a  prize  crew  aboard,  use  it 
as  a  floating  base,  transfer  to  it  the  passengers  and  crews  of 
ships  subsequently  sunk  and,  when  it  was  full,  release  the  ship 
to  proceed  to  port. 

Unfortunately  I  can  not  give  precise  examples  of  this  pro- 
cedure ;  I  can  only  give  the  following  data  : 

September,    1917,   Norwegian   S.  S.  Bygdones  captured. 

1917,  Eagle  Wing  halted,  stores  taken,  and  the  skipper  re- 
buked for  being  behind  his  schedule,  warned  never  again  to 
keep  a  U-boat  waiting,  and  told  to  "beat  it." 

1918,  Willie  G  captured  and  used  to  take  the  crew  and  that 
of  the  Eric  to  port. 

1918,  Triutufh,  Canadian,  captured,  armed  as  a  raider,  and 
used  to  sink  American  fishing  ships. 

But  that  there  existed  a  marked  contrast  between  methods 
used  in  close  waters  and  those  in  open  waters  the  followin: 
statistics,  the  only  ones  at  hand,  will  prove.  They  were  com- 
piled by  a  United  States  Navy  officer  during  the  war  and 
apply  to  the  month  of  September,   1917: 

Area-  Sunk  by  Torpedo.  Sunk  by  Gun, 

Atlantic 54  65 

North    Sea    19  7 

Channel 30  16' 

Mediterranean 21  16 


The   few  submarines  which   operated   off   our  coast  in   1918 
destroyed  exactly  100  ships,  as  follows: 

Captured,  boarded,  and  sunk  by  bombs 60 

Sunk  by  gunfire 15 

Torpedoed 15 

Sunk  by  mines 5 

Sunk  by  gunfire  and  bomb 2 

Burned  2 

Captured 1 


Cases  of  inhuman  or  brutal  methods  were  negligible. 


The  C'-z./o  carried  a  special  prize  crew.  What  for? 
In  191S  the  Germans  built  eight  new  cruising  submarines. 
These  were  no  "spit-boxes."  They  were  of  about  2700  tons, 
had  18  knots  surface  speed,  carried  six-inch  guns,  crews  of  over 
100 — enough  to  provide  a  prize  crew — and  had  a  radius  of 
20,000  miles.  Such  craft  are  cruisers.  They  operate  in  all  re- 
spects as  surface  cruisers  with  one  exception,  and  that  renders 
them  more  effective  than  surface  cruisers  for  commerce  de- 
struction :  they  can  submerge  and  can  thus  escape  attack  and 
keep  the  seas.  They  have,  moreover,  the  advantage  in  speed 
over  95  per  cent,  of  all  merchant  ships  and  can  out-range 
and  out-fight  99  per  cent,  of  all  armed  merchantmen.  Why 
sink  without  warning :  To  do  so  costs  about  $10,000,  the 
price  of  a  torpedo  :  to  capture  by  threat  of  gunfire  costs  about 
a  dollar  and  a  half  ;  the  price  of  a  cheap  bomb  and  a  few  feet 
of  fuse. 

It  may  cost  nothing.  Money  may  be  actually  saved  and 
other  substantial  advantages  derived  by  not  sinking  at  all. 
A  captured  ship  can  be  used  as  a  base,  her  stores  used,  part 
of  the  submarine  crew  rested  and  refreshed  as  a  prize  crew 
and  their  morale  raised,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral  advan- 
tages of  honorable  warfare. 

This  is  the  criticism  of  a  serious  error  of  fact  which  you 
share  with  the  lay  opinion  of  the  country;  upon  this  depends 
an   important   policy. 

Other  statements  are  of  minor  importance.  That  "the  war 
also  taught  England  that  submarine  could  not  fight  sub- 
marine" is  directly  contrary  to  the  facts.  The  submarine 
was  the  most  effective  anti-submarine  weapon  of  all,  and  by 
far.  See  Admiral  Sims'  "Victory  at  Sea."  If  that  is  not 
convincing  I  can   supply  official  figures   to  prove  it. 

It  is  dangerous  also  to  state  that  the  submarine  is  predomi- 
nantly a  weapon  of  offense.  We  must  not  generalize  from 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  late  war.  Whether  the  sub- 
marine is  defensive  or  offensive  depends  upon  the  type  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  used.  For  the  United  States 
it  will  probably  always  be  predominantly  a  defensive  weapon. 
There  are  fleet-submarines,  cruiser-submarines,  coast-defense- 
submarines,  mine-laying-submarines,  and  monitor  or  battleship- 
submarine.  Of  these  we  have  no  effective  fleet-submarines, 
few  modern  cruisers,  and  no  mine-layers  or  monitors.  W'e 
have  practically  only  coast-defense-submarines,  but  it  is  this 
type  which  is  of  supreme  importance  to  us.  Fully  supplied 
with  these  and  with  aircraft,  our  coasts  will  be  practically 
secure  from  invasion  by  any  power.  Moreover,  a  blockade  of 
our  long  coast  line  would  be  rendered  impracticable.  Of 
course  such  a  use  does  not  win  a  war ;  it  gives  no  more  than 
a  stalemate.  For  offensive  action,  to  crush  an  enemy  and 
to  impose  our  will  for  a  speedy  peace  we  need  the  offensive 
types  as  well.  But  the  submarine  in  its  defensive  form  is 
peculiarly   fitted    to    our   strategic    and   geographical   situation. 

There  is  a  third  criticism  of  no  particular  importance  save 
to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  and  that  is  j^our  statement 
that  the  British  have  no  aptitude  for  submarine  war.  No 
ser\-ice  handled  the  submarine  with  greater  technical  skill, 
efficiency,  and  daring.  The  British  submarine  service  was 
not  heralded,  as  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  admiralty  to 
advertise  its  activity.  But  British  submarines  sank  three 
times  the  number  of  U-boats  that  their  destroyers  sank.  We 
ought  not  to  forget  their  brilliant  exploits  in  the  Baltic  nor 
their  gallant,  almost  foolhardy  passages  of  the  mine-strewn 
Dardanelles  and  their  nervy  work  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  I 
think  that  our  ser\'ice  will  concede  the  British  to  be  the  best 
of  all  in   submarine  war. 

In  conclusion,  while  one  can  not  well  escape  agreeing  with 
the  political  conclusions  j'ou  express,  nor  blame  you  for 
technical  errors  in  a  subject  v.-here  genuine  information  is 
scarcely  to  be  had,  I  am  forced  to  draw  your  attention  to 
them  because  our  policy  ought  to  be  founded  upon  the 
truth. 

We  have  all  too  readily  succumbed  to  Mr.  Balfou'r's  clever 
sentimental  appeal.  Unless  it  be  Hearst — I  do  not  know ;  I 
do  not  read  his  papers :  I  can  not — there  has  not  been  a 
single  voice  raised  in  the  warning  "not  to  let  the  British 
pull  the  Vifool  over  our  eyes,"  except  one :  that  of  Admiral 
Sims. 

I  do  not  blame  the  British  at  all  for  trying:  theirs  is  a 
critical  situation ;  but  I  do  blame  our  people  if  the  British 
succeed.  J.  M.  Scammell. 


VOICES  FROM  THE  PRESS. 


(After  rereading  Mr.  Scammell's  letter  and  the  article  to 
which  he  draws  e.*cception,  I  can  not  see  that  we  differ  on  any 
essential  point  but  one,  and  that  is  less  a  matter  of  fact  than 
of  opinion.  All  the  main  facts  mentioned  in  Mr.  Scammell's 
letter  were  known  to  me  when  the  article  was  written.  They 
are  contained  in  two  volumes  published  in  1919  and  1920 
respectively,  by  C.  W.  Domville-Fife.  Lieut.  R.N.V.R.,  late  of 
the  staff  of  His  Majesty's  School  of  Submarine  Mining.  The 
first  of  these  books  has  been  published  in  America  by  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  The  later  one  can  be  obtained 
from  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London.  "Anti-Submarine  War- 
fare," another  volume  by  the  same  author,  discussing  this 
phase  of  the  subject  in  detail,  has  lately  been  issued  by  the 
Lippincott  Company  and  by  Messrs.  Seeley,  Service  &  Co.. 
Ltd.,  London.  My  only  reference  to  the  vexed  question  of 
the  inhumanity  of  submarine  warfare,  occurred  in  a  sentence 
that  drew  attention  to  the  disingenuity  of  the  British  dele- 
gates in  basing  their  objections  to  the  submarine  on  this 
ground  when  their  real  motive  was  quite  other.  But  what- 
ever view  one  may  take  regarding  the  likelihood  of  submarine 
abuses  in  the  future,  there  can  be  no  question  of  our  re- 
linquishing this  weapon  while  the  present  alignment  con- 
tinues, or  until  it  becomes  obsolete.  On  this  basic  point,  Mr. 
Scammell  and  I  are  at  no  disagreement,  and  the  article  con- 
tains no  statement  which,  when  read  in  the  context,  subverts 
the  policy  he  so  ably  champions. — Aubrey  Boyd.) 


THE  GENOA  CONFERENCE. 
(New  York  Times,  January  22.) 
In  the  discussion  of  participation  in  the  Genoa  Economic 
Conference  many  have  lost  sight  of  the  question  of  what  such 
a  conference  can  actually  accomplish.  The  idea  that  depre- 
ciated exchange  rates  will  by  some  arbitrary  action  he  "sta- 
bilized," or  raised  to  the  neighborhood  of  normal  parity,  is 
now  pretty  generally  dismissed.  Depreciated  exchange  is 
nothing  but  a  symptom  ;  the  disease  lies  behind  it.  and  can  be 
cured  only  through  eventually  bringing  a  country's  exports 
nearer  to  balance  with  its  imports  and  through  reducing  its 
paper  currency  to  normal  proportions.  This  problem  of  the 
inflated  currencies  differs  greatly  in  the  different  European 
states.  England's  £312.000.000  "currency  notes,"  for  instance, 
were  not  directly  or  indirectly  put  out  by  the  government  to 
meet  a  deficit.  Like  our  own  old  national  bank  notes,  they 
were  issued  to  the  banks  on  the  pledge  of  government  securi- 
ties; the  banks  could  use  them  only  in  so  far  as  their  de- 
positors asked  for  them,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  there- 
fore depended  chiefly,  as  with  our  Federal  Reserve  notes,  on 
the   changing  needs   of   trade. 

The  actual  policy  of  the  governments  toward  their  cur- 
rencies also  differs.  The  British  treasury  notes  were  reduced 
last  year  £45,000,000,  or  about  13  per  cent.  France  has  taken 
up  with  the  proceeds  of  government  bond  sales  3,000,000,000 
out  of  the  39,000.000,000  maximum  paper  issues,  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  retirement  would  have  called  in  the  whole  war 
issue  within  the  next  ten  years.  But  countries  such  as  Poland 
or  Austria,  where  a  huge  continuing  deficit  is  being  met  by 
new  paper  money,  are  approaching  a  point  where  their  paper 
currencies  will  be  worth  as  little  as  the  French  assignats  in 
1797  or  the  Confederate  currency  in  1364.  Russia  long  ago 
reached  and  passed  that  point ;  Germany  is  on  the  way  to  it. 

Few  familiar  with  economic  history  foresee  any  outcome 
of  this  prodigious  paper  inflation  in  Central  Europe  except 
some  form  of  repudiation.  For  the  proposal  of  canceling  the 
currencies  outright,  however,  or  even  of  scaling  them  down 
arbitraril)'.  no  voice  at  present  seems  to  be  raised.  Sug- 
gestions have  been  made  for  reducing  the  gold  value  of  the 
monetary  unit  in  which  the  paper  notes  are  payable ;  for  in- 
stance, cutting  down  the  actual  gold  content  of  the  twenty- 
mark  piece  by  one-half  or  three-quarters  and  declaring  by  law 
that  the  new  coin  is  the  mark  in  which  outstanding  notes  are 
redeemable.  But,  obviously,  this  is  quite  as  much  repudiation 
as  the  canceling  of  a  ratable  part  of  the  nominal  value  of  the 
outstanding  paper. 

Some  of  the  more  venturesome  economists  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  advocate  the  same  procedure  for  the  pound  sterling, 
recommending  lately  the  reduction  of  gold  in  the  British 
sovereign  until  it  should  be  intrinsically  worth  $3.63,  the  rate 
of  New  York  exchange  then  prevailing  for  British  currency. 
This  proposal,  however,  met  with  an  unluckj-  fate;  for  the 
sterling  rate  itself  advanced  to  $4.24  almost  as  soon  as  the 
plan  for  "stabilizing"  it  at  $3.63  had  been  put  in  print,  and  the 
London  Slatist,  which  had  rashly  stood  sponsor  for  the  pro- 
posal, was  moved  to  confess  a  few  weeks  later  that  "revalua- 
tion of  the  pound  sterling  may  now  be  altogether  unnecessary, 
because  the  present  trend  of  events  points  to  the  probability 
of  its  becoming  equal  in  value  to  the  gold  sovereign  before 
verj'  long." 

"Trend  of  events"  is  rather  apt  to  have  an  awkward  way 
with  such  happy-thought  expedients.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
English  statesman  who.  after  supporting  exactly  the  same  pro- 
posal during  the  depreciation  of  England's  currency  in  the  war 
with  Napoleon,  confessed  to  Parliament  after  abandoning  the 
plan  that  the  country's  "moral  feeling  was  the  other  way" : 
also  of  the  other  statesman  of  that  day  who  admitted  that 
"we  could  not  agree  as  to  what  s'nould  be  the  amount  of  the 
new  standard;  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  £4  10s. 
or  £4  15s.  per  ounce  gold,  while  ray  honorable  friend  thought 
it  ought  to  be    £5  5s.  or    £5  10s." 

These  confessions  indicate  some  of  the  obstacles  to  the 
"devaluation  plan"  thus  jauntily  thrown  out.  England  and 
France  will  in  due  course  solve  their  problem,  but  solution 
of  Central  Europe's  currency  problem  has  not  yet  even  been 
considered.  In  all  probability  the  economic  conference  will 
be  urged  to  consider  it.  Among  the  proposals  which  are 
likely  to  appear  is  that  of  the  "Bank  of  Nations,"  the  "Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  the  World,"  of  which  we  have  heard  already 
from  Senator  Hitchcock  and  Mr.  Vanderlip.  An  international 
bank  with  the  power  of  extending  credit  on  foreign  trade 
account  is  quite  conceivable  ;  the  Ter  Meulen  plan  has  already 
outlined  the  possible  machinery;  but  these  other  projects  do 
not  stop  with  that.  Their  banks  is  to  issue  a  wholly  new 
form  of  paper  currency,  to  be  advanced  to  Central  European 
merchants  against  their  negotiable  assets. 

The  idea  has  appealed  to  many  imaginations,  but  unfortu- 
nately has  not  been  based  on  a  serious  effort  to  grapple  with 
the  details  of  its  operation.  No  proponent  of  such  plans  has 
told  us  how  a  reser\'e  could  be  accumulated  sufficient  to  keep 
such  currencies  from  depreciation,  e.xcept  for  the  wholly  fan- 
tastic suggestion  that  the  gold  holdings  of  our  Federal  Re- 
ser\'e  should  somehow  be  commandeered.  None  of  them  has 
worked  out  intelligently  the  effect  of  such  an  imagined  cur- 
rency on  the  depreciated  paper  already  afloat  in  Central  Eu- 
rope. On  the  face  of  things,  the  plan  contemplates  increase, 
not  decrease,  in  paper  currency  outstanding,  with  the  strong 
probability  of  two  sets  of  depreciation  in  gold  value,  that  of 
the  national  currencies  and  that  of  the  international. 

The  economic  conference  will  achieve  at  least  one  useful 
result  if  it  points  out  plainly  what  can  not  be  done.  For  the  rest, 
it  must  depend  on  arrangements  for  mutual  extension  of  credit, 
backed  primarily  by  merchants  and  not  by  governments, 
whereby  exchange  of  merchandise  can  be  resumed  with  some 
escape  from  the  paralyzing  influence  of  worthless  paper  cur- 
rencies and  of  the  resulting  extravagant  home  prices.  The 
strong  and  solvent  governments  can  cooperate  toward  such 
an  end,  but  they  can  not  as  governments  achieve  it.  The  eco- 
nomic conference,  however,  may  at  least  make  it  clear  to 
Central  Europe  what  must  be  done  with  the  revenues,  the 
expenditures,  and  the  home  inflation  policies  before  the  out- 
side world  can  help. 


No  Bonus  for  This  Patriot. 

D.wis,   Cal..   January  27.   1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  While  not  gifted  of  tongue  and  pen, 
I  can  not  forbear  thanking  you  for  your  remarks  anent  "ad- 
justed compensation."  especially  as  commendation  is  probably 
not  plentiful. 

I  entirely  fail  to  understand  the  state  of  mind  which  con- 
siders that  because  we  did  what  any  mart  would  consider — or 
should  consider — his  duty  at  a  time  of  need  we  should  now 
be  handed  an  uncalled-for  and  unexpected  bonus. 

When  a  man  enlists  in  his  country's  defense  he  is  fulfilling 
an  obligation  -  for  which  there  can  be  no  material  recom- 
pense.     If   he   is   a   patriot'  he  desires   none. 

This  does  not  apply  to  the  men  disabled  in  the  service ; 
nothing  in  their  aid  should  be  left  undone  and  the  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  should  receive  all  support  and  en- 
couragement. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  I  enlisted  in  the  army,  but  never 
left  California;  being  discharged  six  months  after  enlistment 
as  physically  unfit  for  service,  mainly  due  to  a  mistake  in 
diagnosis  by  the  doctor.  Arthur  Folger. 


A   BATTLE  FOR   GOVERMENT  REFORM. 
(Portland   Oregonian.) 

Much  has  been  done  by  Budget  Director  Dawes  to  cut  out 
waste  in  administration  of  the  government  and  to  bring  the 
various  bureaus  into  coordination,  but  the  real  work  of  bring- 
ing expenditure  down  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  the 
government's  doing  its  work  remains  to  be  done.  It  consists 
in  complete  reconstruction  of  the  governmental  machine  which 
has  been  built  up  piecemeal  and  in  elimination  of  the  many 
duplications,  overlappings,  and  incongruities  which  add  to  ex- 
pense at  the  same  time  that  they  take  from  efficiency.  A  plan 
of  reorganization  will  soon  be  reported  by  the  joint  congres- 
sional committee  and  will  then  be  before  Congress  for  action. 

The  real  struggle  for  reorganization  will  then  begin.  The 
plan  will  certainly  involve  transfer  of  many  bureaus  from  one 
department  to  another.  As  heads  of  departments  love  power 
each  will  want  to  hold  all  that  he  has  and  to  gain  all  that  he 
can  from  the  others.  A  highly  diverting  political  scrimmage, 
costly  to  the  people,  would  result  unless  some  powerful  in- 
fluence   could    prevent.      Reorganization    would    abolish    many 
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offices  and  would  transfer  others  from  one  bureau  or  depart- 
ment to  another  asrainst  the  wish  of  the  holders.  Each  con- 
gressman would  surely  receive  appeals  trom  a  number  ot 
Officeholders  to  vote  against  features  of  the  scheme  that 
affected  him.  Those  appeals  would  come  from  citizens  of  tue 
consressman's  state  or  district  who  had  given  him  political 
support.  Bv  allowing  them  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  sweeping 
reform  he  would  lose  their  support  and  that  of  their  friends 
and  relations.  The  great  majority  of  his  constituents  would 
probably  favor  the  reorganization  scheme,  but  they  would  sit 
quietly  at  home,  reiving  on  him  to  do  his  dut^',  while  the 
small  minority-  whose  jobs  were  at  stake  w'ould  be  vociferous 
and  clamorous  at  Washington.  He  would  be  inclined  to  vote 
to  puU  out  of  the  scheme  the  teeth  which  might  bite  his  pets 
and  to  trade  his  vote  for  those  of  other  members  by  voting 
to  save  their  pets.  In  the  end  the  amount  of  reorganization 
that  would  would  be  effected  would  not  be  visible  to  the  naked 

^^One  force  can  prevent  such  a  disaster;  that  is,  an  aroused 
public  opinion,  speaking  with  such  force  and  volume  that 
Con-Tess  will  recognize  it  as  ha%-ing  many  more  votes  than 
have  the  men  whose  jobs  are  at  stake.  The  people  must 
realize  that  nothing  is  so  repugnant  to  a  congressman  as  abo- 
Ution  of  an  office  in  his  district  and  that,  when  he  is  threat- 
ened other  consn-essmen  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  him.  Ihe 
means  bv  which' useless  offices  have  been  abohshed  and  great 
reforms  'accomplished  has  been  the  constant  pressure  of  public 
opinioa  activelv  exercised  and  growing  until  it  becomes  re- 
sistless. That  pressure  must  be  organized  on  behalf  of  go%  ern- 
ment  reoreanization  if  it  is  to  be  accomplished. 

Circumstances  are  now  more  favorable  than  formerly  to 
those  who  would  stir  the  people  to  declare  themselves  on  re- 
construction of  the  government  machine.  When  all  taxes  were 
hidden  in  the  price  of  liquor,  tobacco,  and  imported  goods, 
merely  passing  interest  was  taken  in  such  measures.  We  now 
<^et  frequent  reminders  that  government  costs  money  and  that 
we  pay  taxes,  for  we  pav  income  tax  and  must  use  revenue 
stamps  and  pav  various  direct  imports.  Without  question  re- 
organization of  the  machine  would  materially  reduce  expenses 
and  would  restrict  the  amount  of  our  taxes.  A  congressman 
who  voted  against  reform  in  order  to  keep  a  lew  men  in  use- 
less jobs  would  be  asked  to  explain  by  the  many  whose 
pockets  were  affected,  provided  they  were  awakened  to  their 
personal  interest  in  the  subject.  The  battle  must  be  fought 
this  year  if  am-thing  is  to  be  done,  and  it  wi.i  be  a  battle 
between  practically  the  whole  of  Washington  City  and  the 
rest  of  the  country'. 

THE  CA-NADL-VN  GENERAL  ELECTION. 
(World's  Work.) 

On  December  6th  the  people  of  Canada  elected  their  four- 
teenth Parliament,  and  their  unequivocal  decision  in  favor  ot 
a  change  of  government  has  fulfilled  a  general  expectation. 
In  the  late  House  the  Meighen  government  had  a  following  of 
1'5  as  against  84  Liberals  and  16  Progressives  and  Inde- 
pendents, but  the  completed  results  of  the  election  show  the 
standing  of  the  various  parties  to  be— Liberals  115,  Progres- 
sives 64,  Conservatives  51,  Independent  and  Laborites  4.  Such 
a  devastating  defeat  which  has  eliminated  the  premier  and 
nine  cabinet  ministers  and  leaves  the  government  without  a 
single  supporter  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  five  out  of 
the  nine  provinces  leaves  the  Conservative  party  at  the  lowest 
ebb  of  its  fortunes  since  Confederation  and  threatens  it  with 
the  mournful  fate  of  complete  extinction  which  has  befallen 
its  .Australian  namesake  under  almost  parallel  circumstances. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Canadian  Federal  elec- 
tions, a  new  third  partj',  the  Progressives,  was  able  to  offer  a 
serious  challenge  to  the  tvvo  historic  organizations,  but  while 
they  swept  the  prairie  provinces,  they  failed  to  realize  their 
ambitions  in  other  areas.  In  these  the  electorate  were  reso- 
lutely determined  to  punish  the  Meighen  government,  but  were 
not  prepared  to  sanction  the  radical  programme  of  the  Pro- 
gressives and  the  drastic  tariff  reductions  involved  therein. 
Accordingly  thev  allowed  their  resentment  to  find  expression 
in  votes  for  the  Liberal  party  led  by  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King, 
who  had  advocated  with  considerable  skill  a  moderate  pro- 
gramme and  had  given  assurances  that  the  existing  protec- 
tionist system  would  not  be  materially  altered.  Apparently  the 
French-Canadians  have  paid  tribute  to  the  memor\-  of  their  be- 
loved Laurier  by  a  solid  vote  for  the  partj'  which  he  so  long 
and  ably  led,  and  their  political  solidarity,  helped  by  extremely 
good  luck  in  three-cornered  contests  in  Ontario,  has  allowed 
the  Liberals  to  outdistance  their  rivals  and  placed  upon  Mr. 
King  the  duty  of  forming  a  new  administration. 

But  fortune's  denial  of  a  clear  parliamentary  majority  and 
a  serious  dearth  of  supporters  of  cabinet  calibre  -in  three 
provinces  have  complicated  Mr.  King's  task,  and  are  forcing 
him  to  contemplate  a  coalition  with  the  Progressives,  whose 
cooperation  could  remedy  his  dangerous  weakness  in  the  West- 
em  provinces. 

It  seems  doubtful,  how-ever,  if  he  can  wring  the  assent  of 
the  strong  protectionist  w-ing  of  his  part\'  to  the  concessions 
on  tariff  and  railway  policies  which  the  Progressives  demand 
as  the  price  of  their  alliance.  So  he  seems  likely  to  be  thrown 
back  upon  his  followers  for  a  cabinet,  and  as  the  French- 
Canadian  element,  who  are  at  heart  strongly  conservative,  will 
dominate  it,  no  serious  bouleversement  in  the  national  life  of 
Canada  need  be  anticipated  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
Liberal  party  will  preserv'e  the  present  standards  of  protection 
and  be  jealous  guardians  of  Canadian  autonomy,  but  they  will 
embark  upon  no  radical  policies.  The  advanced  members  of 
.  the  party,  however,  will  be  continually  straining  at  the  leash 
and  seeking  an  alliance  w-ith  the  Progressives.  As  a  large 
number  of  Progressives  regard  their  party  as  an  expression  of 
a  movement  of  radical  opinion  rather  than  a  political  enter- 
prise in  search  of  office,  they  will  probably  decide  to  maintain 
an  attitude  of  detached  independence  and  hold  a  watching 
brief  for  the  countr>%  Obviously  the  Canadian  political  situa- 
tion is  still  in  a  state  of  fluiditi-  and  the  late  election  was  only 
the  first  stage  in  a  process  of  cry^stalhzation,  which  must  be 
achieved  before  stable  governments  are  assured. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Excavations  carried  on  in  the  old  cemetery  of  Cource- 
bosufs  (Sarthe)  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  two  statues 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  One  represents  a  seigneur 
armed  cap-a-pie.  It  is  executed  in  stone  and  has  suf- 
fered some  mutilation.  The  other  statue  is  in  terra 
cotta  and  life-size.  It  represents  a  woman  kneeling  at 
prayer,  her  hands  joined,  evidently  a  castellan's  lady. 
The  head  is  missing.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  cas- 
tellany  of  Courceboeufs  belonged  to  Diane  de  Meridor, 
Countess  of  Montsoreau. 


With  deficits  everywhere  and  the  budget  full  of 
holes,  all  kinds  of  taxation  measures  are  proposed  in 
Europe.  One  which  is  considered  in  Germany  would 
consist  h.  simply  taxing  stout  people.  Whoever  among 
the  men  of  seventeen  to  seventy-six  years  of  age  has  a 
torso  e-:eeding  the  fair  average  will  be  subject  to  a 
■:   x  of    rom  300  to  1000  marks. 


Mr.  Shunko  Lugiura,  Japanese  artist,  is  now  in 
Washington  for  an  exhibition  of  his  paintings  at  the 
National  JIuseum.  ilr.  Lugiura,  who  is  sevent\'-nine 
years  old,  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  living  exponent  of 
Tapanese  art. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Asquith,  more  familiarly  known  as 
Margot  Asquith,  is  to  arrive  in  America  this  week. 
Mrs.  Asquith's  visit  is  primarily  a  lecture  tour  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  The  subject  of  her  talks  will 
be  "People  I  Have  Met"  and  the  lectures  are  under  the 
auspices  of  Lee  Kedick.  This  will  be  America's  intro- 
duction to  the  hostess  of  10  Downing  Street  of  the 
early  days  of  the  war. 

Viscount  Grey,  whom  Lord  Robert  Cecil  has  sug- 
gested as  the  next  premier,  has  returned  to  English 
politics,  after  five  years'  retirement  caused  by  poor  eye- 
sight. Lord  Grey  has  long  been  in  favor  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Ireland  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  dominions 
with  the  sole  condition  of  an  agreement  that  the  naval 
defense  should  be  under  one  authority.  Lord  Grey  was 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afifairs  from  1905  to 
1916,  when  his  eyesight  failed  him  and  he  withdrew 
from  public  life.  His  return  was  marked  by  a  speech 
in  which  he  reviewed  the  coalition  cohesion  of  policy 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Huw  Jlenai  Williams  is  Wales'  poet-miner,  who  bids 
fair  to  bring  Welsh  literature  to  the  attention  of  the 
.\nglo-Saxon  world.  Born  in  Camarv'onshire,  Wil- 
liams has  been  a  coal  miner  at  Glamorgan  since  he  was 
sixteen.  His  work  has  therefore  been  entirely  inspired 
among  the  sordid  surroundings  of  a  mining  town.  In- 
tellectually, he  is  a  self-made  man.  The  remarkable 
thing  about  Williams'  verse  is  that  it  is  written  in 
English — an  acquired  language  for  him  and  one  that 
he  has  an  extraordinary  command  of.  His  book, 
"Through  the  Upcast  Shaft,"  is  causing  a  furor  in  Eng- 
land. 

Jlr.  George  \\'harton  Pepper,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed United  States  senator  to  succeed  the  late  Sena- 
tor Boies  Penrose,  is  one  of  Philadelphia's  most  dis- 
tinguished lawyers.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  University  of  the  South,  and  Yale 
University,  taking  his  L.L.  D.  from  the  latter  in  1914. 
He  has  been  Biddle  Professor  of  Law  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Lyman  Beecher  lecturer  at  Yale. 
He  is  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  .Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Mr.  Pepper  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  legal  studies,  including  "The 
Borderland  of  Federal  and  State  Decisions"  and  a  "Di- 
gest of  the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania."  He  is  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Henry,  Pepper,  Bodine  &  Pepper. 

Alanson  Bigelow  Houghton  of  Corning,  Xew  York, 
whose  appointment  as  Ambassador  to  Berlin  has  been 
announced,  is  the  first  regular  diplomatic  appointee 
from  the  United  States  to  any  of  the  cotmtries  with 
whom  the  Allies  were  at  war.  Mr.  Houghton  was  born 
fifty-nine  years  ago  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  After 
graduating  from  Har%'ard  he  studied  at  Gottingen,  Ber- 
lin, and  Paris.  On  returning  to  this  country  he  en- 
gaged in  the  glass  manufacturing  business,  and  is  at 
present  head  of  a  large  glass  works  at  Corning.  He 
has  been  director  of  several  corporations  and  is  a 
trustee  of  Hobart  College  and  St.  Stephen's  College. 
The  new  ambassador  speaks  German  and  French 
fluently.  His  appointment  will  create  a  vacancy  in  the 
New  I'ork  delegation  in  the  House,  where  Mr.  Hough- 
ton is  serving  his  second  term  as  representative  from 
the  Thirty-Seventh  District  of  New  York. 

.A.lexander  Phimister  Proctor,  some  of  whose  work  is 
now  being  shown  at  the  Bohemian  Club  art  exhibition, 
is  one  of  America's  foremost  sculptors.-  Mr.  Proctor 
was  born  in  Ontario,  Canada,  1862,  of  Scotch-English 
parentage.  He  studied  sculpture  in  Paris  as  the  pupil 
of  Puech  and  Ingalbert.  He  was  awarded  the  de- 
signer's medal  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  in  1893  for 
his  sculptural  groups  and  the  .gold  medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  1900.  He  furnished  the  quadriga  for  the 
L^nited  States  pavilion  at  the  Paris  Exposition  and 
groups  for  the  Buffalo  Exposition  in  1901.  He  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in 
1904  and  again  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in 
1915.  His  work  is  in  public  parks  in  New  'York,  Den- 
ver, Pittsburgh,  and  Buffalo.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Society,  the  Canadian  Art  Club,  the  .Ameri- 
can Water  Color  Society,  and  of  the  Architectural 
League.  Mr.  Proctor  is  particularly  celebrated  as  a 
sculptor  of  animals. 

\\'hen  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Balfour  came  to  this  countrj'  in 
1917,  after  President  Wilson  had  declared  against  Ger- 
many, he  was  made  a  member  of  the  India  House  of 
New  York  and  received  much  entertainment  from  that 
body  when  his  duties  called  him  to  the  metropolis.  The 
India  House  recently  celebrated  its  seventh  birthday  an- 
niversar)'  and  the  head  of  the  British  delegation  to  the 
Arras  Conference  was  the  guest  of  honor.  The  others 
of  the  company  showed  a  liberal  sprinkling  from  the 
^^'ashington  Conference  and  included  Lord  Riddell,  Sir 
-•\rthur  Willart,  Captain  Gloster  Armstrong,  and  Sir 
Henry  Llewellyn-Smith  of  the  British  delegation,  and 
Mr.  ilaurice   Casenave  of  the  French,  together  with 


many  members  who  are  well  known  in  Washington — • 
Captain  T.  C.  Vogelsang,  U.  S.  N.,  Charles  Schwab, 
E.  R.  Stettinius,  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  J.  G.  White,  and 
Darwin  P.  Kingsley.  The  India  House  is  much  like 
the  old  East  Indian  Club,  founded  by  an  early  citizen 
of  \\'ashington,  Thomas  Law,  and  is  mainly  to  bring 
those  engaging  in  Indian  trade,  whether  east  or  west, 
into  social  intercourse. 

Admiral  Eberle,  commander  of  the  Pacific  fleet,  is  a 
Texan.  He  was  bom  in  Denton.  Te.xas,  in  1864.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
in  1885  and  in  '89  married  Miss  Tazie  Harrison  of 
San  Francisco.  During  the  Spanish-American  war  he 
serv'ed  on  the  Oregon  in  1898;  and  was  in  the  Philip- 
pine insurrection  in  1899.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
with  the  Asiatic  fleet.  He  was  with  the  Atlantic  fleet 
in  1903-'05,  and  was  on  the  Board  of  Inspection  and 
Survey  of  the  Navy  Department  from  1905  to  1907, 
He  was  executive  ofncer  of  the  Louisiaim,  1907-1908, 
and  commander  of  the  Naval  Training  Station  at  San 
Francisco,  1908-10.  In  1910  he  was  made  commander 
of  the  Milwaukee  and  in  1911  of  the  Wheeling.  He 
was  commander  of  the  Atlantic  torpedo  fleet,  1911- 
1913,  and  in  1914  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Washington  and  of 
the  naval  force  in  Santo  Domingo.  In  1914-15  he  was 
commanding  the  na^^'  yard  and  naval  factor)^  at  Wash- 
ington. Throughout  the  war  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  United  States  Naval  -\cademy.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Foreign  Wars. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Love  Among  the  Ruins. 
Where   the   quiet-colored   end   of   evenins   smiles 

Miles    and   miles 
On  the  solitao"  pastures  where  our  sheep 

Half-asleep 
Tinkle  homeward  through  the  twilight,  stray  or  stop 

As    they    crop — 
Was  the  site  once,  of  a  city  great  and  gay, 

(So   they  say) 
Of   our  countrj'^s  verj'   capital,    its   prince 

Ages  since 
Held  his  court  in,  gathered  councils,  wielding  far 

Peace  or  war. 

Now. — the  country  does  not  even   boast   a  tree, 

As  you  see, 
To  distinguish  slopes  of  verdure,  certain  rills 

From   the    hills 
Intersect  and  give  a  name  to    (else  they  run 

Into  one), 
Where  the  domed  and  daring  palace  shot  its  spires 

Up  like  fires 
O'er  the  hundred-gaited  circuit  of  a   wall 

Bounding    all, 
Made  of  marble,  men  might  march  on  nor  be  pressed, 

Twelve  abi-east. 

And  such  plentj'  and  perfection,  see,  of  grass 

Never   was ! 
Such  a  carpet  as,  this  summer-time,   o'erspreads 

And  embeds 
Every  vestige  of  the  city,  guessed  alone. 

Stock  or  stone — 
Where  a  multitude  of  men  breathed  joy  and  woe 

Long   ago ; 
Lust  of  glorj-  picked  their  hearts  up,   dread  of  shame 

Struck  them   tame  ; 
And    that    glory    and    that    shame    alike,    the    gold 

Bought   and   sold. 

Kow, — the   single  little   turret  that  remains 

On    the    plains. 
By  the  caper  overrooted,  by  the  gourd 

Overscored, 
While   the   patching   houseleek's  head  of  blossom   winks 

Through  the   chinks — 
Marks  the  basement  whence   a   tower  in  ancient  time 

Sprang    sublime. 
And  a  burning  ring,  all  round,  the  chariots  traced 

As   thej'   raced. 
And  the  monarch   and   his  minions  and  his   dames 

Viewed  the  games. 

And  I  know,  while  thus  the  quiet-colored  eve 

Smiles  to  leave 
To   their   folding,   all   our  many-tinkling  fleece 

In  such  peace. 
And  the  slopes  and  rills  in  undistinguished  graj' 

Melt  away — ■ 
That  a  girl  with  eager  eyes  and  yellow  hair 

Waits  me  there 
In  the  turret  whence  the  charioteers  caught  soul 

For  the  goal, 
When  the  king  looked,  where  she  looks  now,  breathless,  dumb 

Till  I   come. 

But  he  looked  upon  the  citj',   everj'  side. 

Far  and  wide. 
All   the   mountains   topped   with   temples,    all   the   glades' 

Colonnades, 
All  the   causeys,   bridges,   aqueducts, — and  then. 

All  the  men  ! 
When  I  do   come,   she  will  speak  not,   she  will  stand. 

Either  hand 
On  my  shoulder,  give  her  eyes  the  first  embrace 

Of  mj'  face, 
Ere  we  rush,   ere  we  extinguished  sight  and  speech 

Each   on  each. 

In   one  year   they   sent  a  million  fighters  forth 

South   and  North, 
And  they  built  their  gods  a  brazen  pillar  high 

As  the  skj' 
Yet  reser\-ed  a  thousand  chariots  in  full  force — ■ 

Gold,    of  course. 
Oh  heart !  oh  blood  that  freezes,  blood  that  bums ! 

Earth's  returns 
For  whole  centuries  of  ioWy,  noise  and  sin! 

Shut   them   in, 
With    their    triumphs    and    their    glories    and    the    rest! 

Love  is  best !  — Robert  Browning. 


Preaching    to    princes    brings    disgrace,    nagging    at 
friends   estrangement. — Confucius. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  JOURNALISM. 

Melville  Stone  Writes  His  Eventful  Life  Story. 


An  experienced  journalist  who  decides  to  write  a 
book  of  memoirs  enjoys  two  great  and  rather  uncom- 
mon advantages.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  memoirs  to 
write,  and  secondly,  he  knows  how  to  write  them.  How 
many  authors  of  reminiscences  are  lacking  in  both  these 
essentials!  But  the  journalist,  by  the  nature  of  things, 
lives  in  daily  contact  with  significant  personalities  and 
events,  and  has  constant  practice  in  communicating 
facts  about  them  to  a  diversified  public.  When,  there- 
fore, one  sees  such  a  name  as  Melville  Stone's  on  the 
title  page  of  a  book  of  recollections,  one  can  be  sure  of 
finding  in  it  a  rich  fund  of  information,  presented  in  an 
interesting  and  generally  attractive  way. 

Mr.  Stone  is  widely  known  as  the  former  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press.  He  has  had  practical  experience  in 
every  branch  of  his  profession,  and  is  responsible  for 
many  of  the  best  features  in  the  modern  newspaper. 
He  belongs  more  appropriately,  perhaps,  to  the  days 
when  newspaper  writing  was  a  less  highly  specialized 
affair  than  it  is  now,  and  when  the  men  who  followed 
this  calling  were  of  a  broader  and  more  versatile  stamp. 
At  that  time  the  young  journalist  drifted  into  news- 
paper work,  often  after  having  followed  a  variety  of 
other  occupations,  and  after  having  gained  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  a  diversely  occupied  world.  It  is  use- 
less to  pretend  that  the  writing  of  those  days  was  not 
on  the  whole  of  a  higher  order,  and  endowed  with  more 
personality  and  more  of  the  zest  of  adventure  than  at 
present.  (As  this  reviewer  was  not  fortunate  enough  to 
be  alive  at  that  time,  the  opinion  can  not  be  ascribed  to 
a  parti  pris.) 

The  breadth  of  humanity  and  the  spirit  of  adven- 
turous comradeship  so  apparent  in  the  old  journalism  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  traits  in  Mr.  Stone's  book. 
Characteristically,  he  became  a  writer  after  many 
ventures  in  other  directions  which  brought  him  ac- 
quainted with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  He 
approaches  his  life  story  by  the  same  happy  plan  of 
seeming  haphazard,  and  diversifies  the  personal  details 
with  many  excursions  into  the  careers  of  others,  so  that 
the  book  might  quite  as  properly  have  been  called  "My 
Friends  in  Fifty  Years  of  Journalism."  This  genial 
tendency  prompts  him  in  the  earlier  chapters  to  intro- 
duce us  to  an  embarrassing  number  of  his  relatives, 
several  of  whom  had  followed  his  own  profession : 

Among  the  journalists  was  Emily  Crawford,  the  famous 
Paris  correspondent.  She  and  her  husband,  George  Morland 
Crawford,  were  people  of  note  in  their  day.  Crawford  and  the 
novelist  Thackeray  had  been  friends  from  early  manhood. 
They  were  both  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  roommates  at 
2,  Lamb  Court,  Inner  Temple,  studying  law ;  members  of  the 
same  London  clubs,  and  both  turned  to  journalism  rather  than 
the  profession  of  law.  As  the  years  went  on  Thackeray  be- 
came a  partial  owner  of  the  London  Daily  News  and,  upon 
his  suggestion,  Crawford  was  appointed  in  1851  resident  cor- 
respondent for  the  paper,  in  Paris.  What  Thackeray  thought 
of  his  friend  may  best  be  learned  from  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Crawford,  who  had  nursed  him  through  a  critical 
illness  in  1849 — one  which  well-nigh  left  the  story  of  "Pen- 
dennis"  forever  unfinished.  The  letter  was  of  the  book  in 
which  Thackeray  visualized  Crawford  as  George  Warrington, 
the  friend  of  Arthur  Pendennis.     In  it  he  said  : 

"You  will  find  much  to  remind  you  of  the  old  talks  in  this 
book.  There  is  something  of  you  in  Warrington,  but  he  is 
not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  you,  for  taking  you  all-round,  you 
are  the  most  genuine  fellow  that  ever  strayed  from  a  better 
world  into  this.  You  don't  smoke,  and  he  is  a  confirmed 
smoker  of  tobacco.  Bordeaux  and  Port  were  your  favorites 
at  "The  Deanery"  and  "The  Garrick"  and  Warrington  is 
guzzling  beer.  But  he  has  your  honesty,  and,  like  you, 
couldn't  posture  if  he  tried.  You  had  a  strong  affinity  for  the 
Irish.  May  you  some  day  find  an  Irish  girl  to  lead  you  to 
matrimony.  There's  no  such  good  wife  as  a  daughter  of 
Erin." 

The  Irish  wife  whom  Crawford  was  to  find  was  Emily,  the 
granddaughter  of  Amelia  Fox  Johnstone  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
who  was  my  mother's  aunt.  When  a  girl  of  seventeen,  Emily 
went  to  Paris  to  study  at  the  Sorbonne.  While  yet  in  her 
teens  she  sent  some  articles  to  the  London  Morning  Star, 
which  so  pleased  the  editor  that  he  appointed  her  Paris  corre- 
spondent. Thus  she  and  Crawford  met,  and  in  1864  they  were 
married.  Thackeray  was  not  privileged  to  attend  the  wedding. 
He  died  in   1863. 

For  twenty-two  years,  until  the  death  of  Crawford  in  1885, 
the  couple  worked  together  in  a  literary  partnership  seldom 
likened.  They  were  both  journalists  of  the  best  type,  having 
wide  knowledge  of  affairs,  keen  sense  of  perspective,  fine 
literary  style,  ceaseless  industry,  and  a  vivid  appreciation  of 
the  responsibilities  attaching  to  the  office. 

Melville  Stone's  parents  were  of  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  stock.  His  father  was  a  circuit-riding  preacher. 
This  meant  much  traveling  for  young  Melville,  from 
his  birthplace  in  Hudson,  Illinois,  to  Chicago,  to  Lib- 
ertyville,  to  De  Kalb  and  other  sections  of  the  state, 
and  the  changing  scenes  had  their  due  effect  on  ail 
active  and  observant  mind.  His  father  increased  the 
family  exchequer  by  selling  Bibles  and  religious  books, 
and  later  by  manufacturing  a  decoction  called  "Stone's 
Chinese  Liniment  for  Man  and  Beast."  These  z'aria 
indiistria  had  their  counterpart  in  the  varied  occupa- 
tions followed  by  the  son  in  his  early  years.  About 
the  time  of  Lincoln's  election  the  family  moved  to  Chi- 
cago, where  Melville  contributed  his  share  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  family  by  delivering  newspapers  and  sweep- 
ing out  the   Board  of  Trade  rooms  before  and  after 


school  hours.     For  the  youth  of  that  time  this  appears 
to  have  been  an  infallible  recipe  for  success : 

I  entered  the  Chicago  High  School,  but  after  a  year  was 
forced  to  drop  out  for  a  twelve-month.  I  never  finished  the 
course.  At  the  close  of  his  two  years'  service,  my  father  was 
sent  to  the  church  at  Kankakee,  and  thither  I  followed  him. 
I  bought  and  sold  old  paper  and  rags  for  a  time,  and  then 
secured  a  position  in  the  leading  dry  goods  store  of  the  place. 
Outside  of  the  town  there  were  two  or  three  settlements  of 
French  Canadians.  I  soon  picked  up  their  patois  and  was 
able  to  serve  them  as  a  clerk  in  our  store.  One  day  there  was 
a  public  examination  for  teachers'  certificates,  conducted  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. I  attended,  answered  the  questions,  and  was  adjudged 
fit  to  teach.  I  was  then  fifteen  years  old.  I  was  offered  a 
school  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  country,  but  on  condition 
that  I  should  "board  around,"  that  is,  that  I  should  live  with 
one  family  or  another  a  week  at  a  time.  On  reflection  I  de- 
clined. Then  I  learned  of  a  patent  gong  doorbell,  for  which 
there  seemed  to  be  a  market.  Doorbells  were  a  novelty  in 
Illinois  in  those  days.  I  bought  a  stock  of  the  bells  and  the 
necessary  tools  to  affix  them  and  set  out.  I  peddled  them 
from  house  to  house  with  success   for  several  months. 

Not  long  afterwards,  his  father  abandoned  the  minis 
try  to  join  a  brother  in  Chicago  in  the  manufacture 
of  sawmill  tools.  Here  young  Stone  began  to  study 
law  and  wished  to  continue,  but  being  dissuaded  by  his 
mother,  he  took  up  bookkeeping  instead,  and  attempted 
to  learn  the  machinist's  trade  in  his  spare  time.  These 
were  eventful  days : 

When  I  was  in  the  Chicago  High  School  the  war  was  on  and 
there  were  recruiting,  marching,  and  tearful  good-bys  every- 
where. The  city  developed  two  of  the  best  writers  of  war 
songs  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Dr.  George  F.  Root  of  the  music-publishing  firm  of  Root  & 
Cady  wrote :  "The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom" ;  "Tramp,  Tramp, 
Tramp,  the  Boys  Are  Marching"  ;  and  "Just  Before  the  Battle, 
Mother." 

Henry  C.  Work,  a  journeyman  printer,  wrote:  "Kingdom 
Coming" ;  "Babylon  Is  Fallen" ;  and  "Marching  Through 
Georgia."  He  also  wrote  "My  Grandfather's  Clock."  Later 
we  organized  brigades  of  various  sorts — there  was  the  Irish 
Brigade  under  General  Mulligan,  who  fought  in  almost  the 
first  battle  of  the  war,  and  there  were  the  Germans,  who  went 
"to  fight  mit  Sigel."  Illinois  contributed  more  than  her  share 
of  men  to  the  Union  cause. 

In  the  midsummer  of  1864  Mr.  Ballentine,  commercial  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  father  of  a  schoolmate  of  mine, 
asked  me  to  help  him  in  his  work.  This  resulted  in  a  short 
period  of  service  as  a  reporter,  although  I  was  but  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

There  were  the  makings  of  big  men  in  Chicago  at  that  time, 
but  we  did  not  know  how  big  they  were  to  become.  For  ex- 
ample, I  used  often  to  take  our  family  washing  to  a  neigh- 
boring laundry.  This  establisnment  was  maintained  by  one 
George  M.  Pullman,  who  had  just  invented  a  sleeping-car. 
He  had  set  up  a  laundry  to  wash  the  bed  linen  of  the  cars, 
and  took  in  consumers'  work  to  help  eke  out  expenses.  He 
became  one  of  the  great  millionaires  of  the  nation. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  morning  in  April,  1865.  We  lived  on 
West  Madison  Street  in  Chicago,  and  it  was  my  habit  to  rise 
early  and  get  the  morning  paper.  I  did  so  on  this  particular 
morning  and  came  bounding  through  the  house,  announcin; 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  dressed  at  once  and 
started  for  the  Tribune  office..  When  I  reached  there  the 
street  was  crowded,  and  the  windows  were  filled  with  bulletins 
announcing  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Secretary  Seward,  Gen 
eral  Grant,  and  Andrew  Johnson.  The  wild  burst  of  rage 
was  beyond  description.  Unable  to  enter  the  Tribune  Building 
because  of  the  crowd,  I  made  my  way  around  the  corner  to 
the  Matteson  House,  which  was  located  at  the  corner  of 
Dearborn  and  Randolph  Street,  a  block  away.  In  it  was  an 
ancient  lounging  rotunda.  It  was  packed.  Very  soon  I 
heard  the  crack  of  a  revolver,  and  a  man  fell  in  the  centre 
of  the  room.  His  assailant  stood  perfectly  composed  with  a 
smoking  revolver  in  his  hand,  and  justified  his  action  by 
saying:  "He  said  it  served  Lincoln  right."  There  was  no 
arrest.  No  one  would  have  dared  arrest  the  man.  He  walked 
out  a  hero.     I  never  knew  who  he  was. 

The  year  1868  foimd  him  a  reporter  on  the  Chicago 
Republican.  Attending  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention at  Crosby's  Opera  House  on  May  20th,  he  ob- 
tained his  first  "close-up"  of  big  politics.  The  poet  of 
the  occasion  seems  to  have  compensated  in  vivacity 
for  his  metrical  deficiencies : 

With  great  enthusiasm,  General  Grant  was  nominated  for 
President  and  Schuyler  Colfax  for  Vice-President.  The  rally 
song  of  the  day  was  written  by  General  Halpine  (Miles 
O'Reilly),    and   ran  thus: 

So,    boys,    a  final   bumper. 

While  \vc  all  in  chorus  chant, 
For   next    President    we    nominate 
Our  own  Ulysses  Grant. 

And  if  asked  what  state  he  hails  from. 

This  our  sole  reply  shall  be: 
"From  near  Appomattox  Court  House, 

And  its  famous  apple  tree." 

For  'twas  there  to  our  Ulysses 

That  Lee  gave  up  the  fight. 
Now,  boys,  to  Grant  for  President, 

And   God  defend  the  right. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  also,  Stone  began  the  publica- 
tion of  his  first  newspaper,  as  an  adjunct  to  a  saw  and 
flour  mill.    It  was  called  The  Sazi<ycr  and  Mechanic: 

My  paper  did  not  last  long.  Then  my  father  bought  for  me 
an  interest  in  an  iron  foundry  and  machine  shop.  I  was  suc- 
cessful and  soon  after  purchased  the  interests  of  my  partners 
and  became  sole  owner.  On  November  25,  1869,  I  was  mar- 
ried. Shortly  after,  the  folding  iron  theatre  chair  made  its 
first  appearance  and  took  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned 
benches  that  had  been  in  common  use.  I  secured  the  right 
to  use  a  patent  and  introduced  a  folding  theatre  chair  of  my 
own  to  Chicago.  I  furnished  Wood's  Museum  with  a  thou- 
sand of  these  folding  chairs  in  the  spring  of  1871,  and  in 
the  later  summer  sold  another  thousand  to  Croby's  Opera 
House. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  October.  1871,  I  had  finished 
my  contract  in  Crosby's  Opera  House,  save  some  details  that 
would  occupy  perhaps  two  hours.  Mr.  Crosby  asked  me  to 
complete  the  work  on  the  following  morning,  Sunday,  because 
Thomas'  Orchestra  was  to  open  the  house  on  Monday  night 
and  would  need  the  place  for  rehearsal  on  Monday  forenoon. 
I  objected  and  told  him  that  I  could  easily  finish  the  task  on 
Monday  morning  in  ample  time  for  the  rehearsal.  It  was  then 
agreed  that  we  should  meet  the  succeeding  evening  and  light 
the  place  for  a  sort  of  unofficial  opening.  As  we  stood  upon 
the  stage  viewing  the  beautiful  scene  (Mr.  Crosby  had  ex- 
pended a  vast  sum  of  money  in  refurnishing  the  place)  some 
one   said   that  the   stage   carpenter   had   lost   his   all   the   night 


before  in  a  fire  in  a  remote  section  of  the  city.  I  casually 
remarked  that  it  would  be  a  horrible  thing  if  the  operL.  house 
should  burn,  to  which  Crosby  replied,  laughingly  :  "Oh,  it  will 
not.  I  have  studied  the  statistics  of  theatre  fires  and  they 
occur  on  an  average  of  once  in  five  years.  We  had  a  fire 
two  years  ago.  so  we  are  immune  for  three  more." 

Late  that  night  I  went  home.  I  lived  three  miles  away.  I 
had  scarcely  gone  to  bed  when  there  was  a  wild  alarm  and  the 
great  Chicago  fire  had  begun.  I  dressed  and  started  for  my 
foundry.  As  I  neared  it,  I  found  myself  shut  off  by  the  flames 
and  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  reach  the  place. 
Later  it  turned  out  that  two  of  my  iron  moulders,  in  an  effort 
to  save  the  wooden  patterns,  had  gone  there  and  been 
burned  to  death.  I  wandered  away  aimlessly  and  finally  sat 
down  on  the  steps  of  the  hirst  National  Bank  Building  on  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  State  Streets.  As  inaicative  of  the 
curious  state  of  mind  that  one  takes  on  in  such  disasters,  I 
remember  that  a  man  sat  at  my  side  with  a  mass  of  sheets  of 
postage  stamps  that  he  had  evidently  taken  from  some  office  to 
save.  With  scissors  in  hand  he  was  calmly  cutting  them  in 
shreds  and  throwing  them  in  the  street.  It  occasioned  no 
surprise  in  my  mind,  but  seemed  to  be  a  perfectly  natural 
thing  to  do. 

The  great  fire  put  a  providential  term  to  his  career 
as  a  saw  and  flour  miller,  etc.,  and  the  offer  of  the 
managership  of  a  newspaper,  the  Repitblican,  definitely 
committed  him  to  the  profession  he  was  to  pursue  with 
so  much  success  through  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
It  was  typical  of  his  destiny  that  he  should  strike  the 
current  of  larger  affairs  almost  at  the  outset; 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  remarkable  character,  one 
Baron  de  Palm.  At  first  sight  one  would  recognize  him  as  a 
decayed  voluptuary,  of  the  sort  that  frequent  the  Continental 
watering  places  of  Europe  in  the  season.  Habited  faultlessly, 
with  hair  and  beard  carefully  dressed,  washed-out  face  and 
eyes,  shaky  on  his  legs,  he  had  evidently,  like  Cousin  John's 
profligate  in  Owen  Meredith's  "Lucille,"  never  neglected  an 
occasion  to  please  himself.  Such  men  were  almost  unknown 
at  the  time  in  bustling  Chicago. 

He  told  me  his  life's  story.  He  was  a  Bavarian.  He  was 
Baron  Joban  Heinrich  Ludwig  de  Palm;  had  descended  from  a 
line  of  German  barons  running  back  ten  centuries.  He.  was 
Grand  Cross  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
His  father  was  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  his 
mother  a  notable  Countess  of  Thunefeldt.  Born  at  Augsburg 
in  1809,  he  was  educated  for  a  diplomatic  career,  and  served 
his  king  with  distinction  at  almost  every  capital.  Then  he 
came  to  be  chamberlain  of  Ludwig  I,  and  here  was  experience. 
Ludwig  was  not  the  crazy  Bavarian  king,  but  in  his  veins  ran 
the  insane  current  which  marked  his  family.  Some  one  said 
of  him  that  he  was  a  "Lovelace  with  a  touch  of  the  Minne- 
singer about  him — a  mixture  of  Haround-al-Raschid  and 
Henry  IV,  the  most  meritorious  and  meretricious  monarch  of 
Europe."  He  built  the  Glyptoethek,  the  Pinakoethek,  the  Wal- 
halla,  and  practically  all  of  the  show  places  of  Munich.  He 
came  to  the  throne  determined  to  give  his  people  a  liberal 
form  of  government,  and  for  a  time  he  honestly  struggled  to 
that  end. 

Withal  he  had  pronounced  weaknesses.  It  was  De  Palm'f 
mission  to  minister  to  these. 

One  day  an  Irish  girl  arrived  in  Munich  to  fill  an  engage- 
ment as  a  Spanish  dancer  at  the  theatre.  She  was  not  a  good 
danseuse,  but  she  was  young  and  good-looking.  De  Palm 
made  her  acquaintance  at  once.  He  knew  her  as  Lizzie  Gil- 
bert, then  and  ever  after.  Her  stage  name  was  Lola  Montez, 
and  under  this  pseudonym  she  earned  world-wide  fame.  Her 
real  name  was  probably  Maria  Dolores  Eliza  Rosanna  Gilbert, 
although  it  was  not  quite  certain.  ■  She  was  born  at  Limerick, 
Ireland,  about  1818.  Her  father  was  a  respectable  countrj 
squire  and  her  mother  a  Spanish  chorus  girl.  The  squire  was 
sent  to  India  for  service  and  died  there,  leaving  a  young 
widow  and  her  infant  daughter.  The  daughter  learned  bad 
tricks  from  the  Hindu  servants,  and  it  became  necessary  for 
her  mother  to  take  her  back  to  England.  Life  in  the  home- 
land did  not  reform  her,  for  when  she  was  little  more  than 
fifteen  she  eloped  with  a  certain  Captain  James  of  the  British 
army,  and  they  were  married.  Again  there  was  an  assignment 
to  India.  Soon  Eliza's  conduct  compelled  her  husband  to 
divorce  her. 

She  returned  to  Europe  and  went  on  the  stage  as  a  Spanish 
dancer.  She  made  her  debut  as  "Lola  Montez"  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  was  hissed  and  dismissed  at  once. 
Then  she  set  out  for  the  Continent,  and  appeared  at  one  city 
after  another,  with  varying  success,  but  with  ever-attendant 
scandalous  incident,  until,  six  years  later,  she  arrived  in 
Munich. 

When  De  Palm  saw  her,  he  thought  she  might  please  his 
royal  master.  And  he  was  not  wrong.  He  introduced  her  to 
the  king,  and  five  days  later  the  monarch  called  together  his 
ministers  and  presented  his  "Lolita"  to  them  as  his  "best 
friend."  She  was  shrewd,  and,  indeed,  intellectually  brilliant. 
Very  soon  she  had  achieved  complete  mastery  of  the  king.  He 
created  her  Comtesse  de  Landsfeld,  built  her  a  villa,  and  gave 
her  an  ample  income.  She  practically  usurped  the  place  of  the 
queen  and  also,  and  not  unwisely,  dictated  the  liberalizing 
policy  of  the  Bavarian  government.  Then  came  the  wave  of 
revolution  which  swept  over  Europe  in  1848,  and  it  burst  upon 
Bavaria. 

The  court  scandal  was  made  the  occasion  for  the  revolt. 
The  king  was  forced  to  decree  that  the  Comtesse  de  Landsfeld 
had  "ceased  to  possess  the  rights  of  naturalization  in  Bavaria," 
and  to  order  her  imprisonment  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom.  She  escaped,  but  secretly  returned  in  boy's 
clothing  and  advised  the  king  to  abdicate,  which  he  did.  She 
floated  around  for  a  time,  always  getting  into  trouble.  She 
married  again  and  again,  was  charged  with  bigamy,  escaped  to 
Spain,  and  thence,  in   1851,  to  New  York. 

With  the  downfall  of  the  king,  De  Palm  also  left  Munich, 
and  for  a  time  he  was  with  Lola  Montez.  Then  they  quarreled 
and  he  went  to  one  of  his  castles  on  Lake  Constance.  She 
came  to  America.  She  appeared  a  number  of  times  on  the 
Boston  and  New  York  stage.  A  clergj-man  wrote  some  lec- 
tures for  her  and  she  delivered  them,  with  success,  throughout 
the  United  States.  She  also  published  them  in  book  form. 
Finally,  when  but  forty-two  years  old,  she  broke  down,  came 
to  New  York,  fell  under  the  influence  of  a  worthy  clergyman, 
did  missionary  work  among  the  Magdalens  of  the  city  for  a 
few  months,  and  then  died  in  comparative  poverty  in  Astoria, 
Long  Island,  and  was  buried  in  Greenwich  Cemetery  in  Brook- 
lyn. 

From  this  point  on,  Mr.  Stone's  story  is  a  succession 
of  extraordinary  encounters.  Some  of  them  will  be  de- 
tailed in  the  next  issue  of  the  Argonaut. 

Fifty  Years  a  Journalist.  By  Melville  E.  Stone. 
New  York  and  Toronto:  Doubledav,  Page  &  Co. 


One  of  the  results  of  the  partition  of  Silesia  by  the 
league  of  nations  decision  will  be  the  transfer  of  10,000 
German  Jews  to  Poland. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ended  January  28.  1922,  were  $119,500,000; 
for  the  corresponding "  week  of  last  year, 
$117,300,000;  a  gain  of  $2,200,000. 


Ideal  conditions  exist  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  rising  bond  market.  Gold  reserves  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  which  are  the 
basis  of  credit  at  the  banking  end,  have 
reached    new    high    levels — close    to    $3,000,- 
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000,000 ;  while  total  earning  assets — that  is, 
discounted  bills  on  which  the  banks  are  earn- 
ing interest — are  down  to  about  $1,250,000,- 
000,  as  compared  with  over  $3,100,000,000  a 
year  ago.  So  strong  is  the  Federal  Reser\'e 
banking  position  that,  after  setting  aside  35 
per  cent,  against  deposit  liabilities,  there  is 
left,  in  gold,  practically  dollar  for  dollar  back 
of  note  circulation  (says  Forbes  Magazine). 
Member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reser\-e  sys- 
tem have  gotten  into  pretty  much  the  same 
position.     They  are  very  strongly  situated  as 
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to  liquid  assets,  but  when  assets  are  in  too 
liquid  a  state  they  quite  often  are  not  earn- 
ing money.  Business  recoverj'  has  been  alto- 
gether too  slow  to  make  any  impression  upon 
the  accumulation  of  loanable  funds  in  the 
banks,  and,  since  this  has  been  the  case  all 
over  the  country,  the  result  has  been  an  influx 
of  funds  upon  the  markets  in  the  chief  money 
centres,  such  as  Xew  York,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  And  even 
the  $100,000,000-a-week  output  of  new  securi- 
ties has  not  been  sufficient  to  offset  this 
steady  flow  of  money. 

In  the  money  market  the  results  of  a  supply 
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of  loanable  funds  in  excess  of  the  demand 
have  been  a  reduction  in  time  money  rates  to 
414  per  cent.,  the  lowest  rate  since  August, 
1917.  and  comparing  with  7J^  per  cent,  a 
year  ago  ;  commercial  paper  at  4^  to  5  per 
cent.,  against  S  per  cent,  a  year  ago ;  and  call 
money  at  3J^  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  7 
per  cent,  in  the  first  week  of  1921. 

What  the  ultimate  result  will  be  can  only 
be  guessed,  and  in  guessing  one  should  re- 
member what  happened  not  so  many  years 
ago :  following  one  of  the  money  panics  that 
used  to  shake  the  country  periodically,  a  Wall 
Street  brokerage  house  was  able  to  borrow 
$200,000  for  six  months  at  one-half  of  1  per 
cent.,  and  that  was  only  two  years  after  the 
same  firm  had  been  forced  to  pay  a  heavy 
premium  on  an  over-night  loan  of  $100,000 
and  had  been  glad  to  get  the  money  at  any 
price. 

Money  may  not  be  loaned  at  one-half  of  1 
per  cent,  in  1922,  or  even  at  2  per  cent.,  but 
all  signs  point  to  its  being  ver>-  cheap — 
cheaper  than  in  many  years.  No  better  out- 
look could  be  wished  by  those  who  are  putting 
their  money  into  high-grade  bonds. 

In  addition  there  is  the  prospect,  or  rather 
the  certainty- — over  the  longer  outlook — that 
taxes  will  be  gradually  reduced ;  so  that  a 
gradual  shifting  of  enormous  investment 
funds  from  tax-exempt  securities  to  taxable 
securities  will  surely  occur.  And  the  uncer- 
tain business  outlook  should  not  bother  the 
bond  investor  one  whit,  because  smaller  in- 
dustrial profits  will  make  well-seasoned  mort- 
gage securities  the  more  attractive. 


In  these  times,  when  the  number  of  people 
thinking  of  making  investments  is  many  times 
greater  than  it  was  before  the  war,  what  we 
need  are  more  enlightening  definitions  of  "in- 
vestment"" and  "speculation"  than  the  diction- 
aries  give. 

Montgomery-  Rollins  in  his  reference  book. 
"Money  and  Investments,"  defines  "invest- 
ment" as  "the  purchase  of  real  property, 
stocks,  or  some  evidence  of  indebtedness,  with 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  interest  return 
upon  the  money ;  any  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  principal  being  but  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, but  the  safety  of  the  principal  a 
first  consideration."  "Speculation."  he  says, 
"is  discounting  future  events.  This  differs 
from  investment  because  it  has  as  the  direct 
object  buying  in  expectation  of  a  rise  in 
value,  or  of  selling  expecting  to  buy  again  at 
a  lower  price  in  time  to  make  delivery,  having 
no  regard  for  the  income-producing  capacity; 
whereas  investment  considers  the  interest  re- 
turn and  safety  of  principal  as  the  first  ob- 
ject." He  quotes  another  writer  who  ex- 
presses it :  "Planting  good  seed  in  fertile 
soil  is  investment,  betting  on  how  many  po- 
tatoes the  seed  will  produce  to  a  hill  is  specu- 
lation." 

Sereno  S.  Pratt  in  "The  Work  of  Wall 
Street"  refers  to  this  need  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  terms.  "It  is  unfortunate,"  he 
says,  "that  the  words  'investment,*  'specula- 
tion,' and  'gambling'  should  be  used  so  loosely, 
without  a  clear  conception  of  the  difference 
bet^veen  them.  ...  If  we  restore  their  true 
meanings,  we  shall  promote  sound  thinking  on 
?0'^ie    tniT'C'ri'int    ?ul"'iect~."' 


Many  people  who  think  they  are  investing 
their  money  today  are  not  even  speculating, 
they  are  gambling.  If  the  man  who  bet  on 
the  potato  crop  knew  nothing  about  the  char- 
acter of  the  seed  or  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
he  would  have  been  gambling  and  not  specu- 
lating. Those  who  buy  the  offerings  of  the 
blue  sky  promoters  or  securities  from  houses 
of  little  or  bad  reputation  know  as  little  about 
the  seed  or  the  soil  and  are  gambling  with 
their  money. 

It  is  not  as  easy  to  distinguish  between  in- 
vesting and  speculating  as  between  investing 
and  gambling.  Speculation  has  a  legitimate 
place  in  nearly  every  business,  in  the  buying 
and  selling  of  securities  as  well  as  in  other 
business  operations  such  as  the  buying  of 
jackknives.  L^nfortunately,  in  the  buying  of 
securities  many  people  confuse  it  with  gam- 
bling and  it  has  a  bad  name.  But  it  may 
enter  as  a  factor  in  the  purchase  of  the  safest 
securities  which  constitute  the  best  of  invest- 
ments. Last  month,  for  instance,  it  was 
shown  in  this  place  how  advantage  can  be 
taken  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  in  the 
bond  market  to  increase  one's  investment 
principal.  Investors  may  well  have  an  eye  to 
profits  as  well  as  to  interest:  but  their  first 
consideration  should  be  to  the  safety  of  their 
principal  and  the  regularity  of  their  interest 
return. 

But  how  is  the  would-be  investor  to  know 
that  the  securities  he  is  contemplating  buying 
are  not  speculative  or  worse?  There  is  no 
fixed  line  of  demarcation,  on  one  side  of 
which  are  investment  issues  and  on  the  other 
side  speculative?  In  fact  what  might  be  an 
investment  for  one  person  would  be  too  specu- 
lative for  another.  But  there  are  certain 
guideposts  which  one  can  go  by  that  will  help 
to  keep  him  on  the  comparatively  safe  road  of 
investment.  To  protect  the  money  of  their 
people  in  the  savings  banks  certain  states,  for 
instance,  have  passed  laws  specifying  the 
character  of  securities  these  banks  can  buy. 
and  some  of  these  laws,  such  as  the  ones  in 
Xew  York  and  Massachusetts,  afford  good 
guides  for  investors.  These  give  a  list  of 
well-seasoned  bonds  that  it  would  he  well  for 
investors  who  can  afford  to  take  no  risks  to 
confine  their  purchases  to.  But  there  are  new 
bonds  coming  on  the  market  all  the  time, 
many  of  which  are  entitled  to  a  high  invest- 
ment rating  although  they  are  not  legal  for 
savings  bank  investments,  and  the  best  way 
for  the  inexperienced  investor  to  discriminate 
among  these  is  to  buy  them  only  from  invest- 
ment houses  of  the  highest  reputation  and 
only  when  such  houses  recommend  them  to  fit 
the  investor's  particular  requirements. 


That  the  industrial  crisis  has  passed  the 
acute  and  alarming  stage  appears  clear,  and 
the  best  evidence  of  that  is  disclosed  by  the 
improvement  in  the  money  market  While 
call  money  shows  no  particular  change,  time 
loans  in  the  closing  days  of  1921  ruled  at  5 
to  5J4  per  cent,  as  against  7%  to  7]4  per 
cent,  the  year  before,  and  commercial  paper 
was  5  to  5^:4  per  cent,  as  contrasted  with  7^ 
to  8  per  cent,  in  December,  1920.  During  the 
inter\-al  the  reserve  ratio  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  banks  increased  from  45.4  per  cent,  to 
73.1  per  cent.  Their  total  earning  assets, 
made  up  in  large  part  of  rediscounts  and  bills 
purchased,  decreased  from  $3,130,000,000  to 
^     -    -  .   and  the  volume  of  circulating 
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notes  declined  $961,400,000.  During  the  same 
interval  the  gold  reserve  expanded  from 
$2,059,300,000  to  $2,869,600,000.  But  the  im- 
provement in  money  and  credit  is  clearly  the 
result  of  liquidation  due  to  the  continued  de- 
pression and  the  fall  in  commodity  prices. 
The  former  has  resulted  in  the  largest  num- 
ber of  failures  in  any  one  year  in  the  history 
of  the  country — namely.  19,602,  involving  lia- 
bilities of  $617,774,364.  This  compares  with 
8SS1  failures  with  liabilities  of  $295,121,805 
in  1920,  and  with  6451  defaults  with  liabilities 
of  $113,391,237  in  1919. 

Under  the  existing  circumstances  about  all 
that  one  can  reasonably  hope  for  for  the 
coming  year  is  a  quiet  and  orderly  business 
with  slowly  improving  tendencies,  as  liquida- 
tion progresses  and  as  further  readjustments 
are  accomplished.  Unless  something  verj-  re- 
markable should  evolve  out  of  the  Limitation 
of  Arms  Conference  at  Washington,  the 
Financial   Conference  which   is   scheduled   to 
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meet  at  Cannes  in  the  near  future,  or  some 
wholly  unforeseen  development  affecting  the 
constituents  of  economics  and  finance,  there 
can  be  nothing  approaching  a  business  boom 
this  year;  there  are  too  many  obstacles,  too 
many  price  inequalities,  and  too  many  incom- 
pleted adjustments  in  the  way  for  that.  But  it 
is  wholly  possible  and  not  unlikely  that  the 
country  may  experience  better  industrial  con- 
ditions in  the  closing  half  of  the  year.  This 
because  the  basic  conditions  are  really  im- 
proving slowly,  and  they  are  likely  to  improve 
still  more  if  the  crops  turn  out  satisfactorily, 
enabling  the  farmers  to  liquidate  their  in- 
debtedness still  further  and  provide  a  surplus. 
Burdensome  taxes  of  course  stand  in  the 
way  of  improvement,  for  they  destroy  business 
initiative,  and  among  the  features  which  may 
halt  the  recovery-  are  such  matters  as  an  ill- 
considered  tariff  measure  and  a  soldiers'  bonus 
bill,  the  latter  if  it  adds  one  additional  dollar 
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to  the  enormous  exactions  under  which  the 
country  is  now  laboring.  It  is  not  impossible, 
of  course,  that  the  speculative  stock  market 
may  anticipate  by  some  months  any  genuine 
improvement  in  business  conditions,  but  the 
bond  market  is  likely  to  prove  a  safer  field 
for  operations  for  some  time  yet  to  come.  If 
the  business  revival  is  deferred,  as  now  seems 
likely,  until  the  closing  half  of  the  year,  in 
any  event,  liquidation  will  continue,  and  the 
further  relaxation   in   money  will   find   a  pro- 
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nounced  reiflection  in  bonds  and  investments. 
In  fact  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  else- 
where are  far  more  likely  to  stimulate  than 
to  check  activity  in  bonds,  at  least  until  the 
flood  of  new  issues  absorbs  the  funds  avail- 
able for  investment. — Harper's  Magazine. 


The  real  basis  for  confidence  in  the  course 
of  business  in  1922  is  now  clear.  iSTotwith- 
standing  the  severe  depression  during  the 
past  year,  purchases  by  the  American  people 
in  terms  of  physical  volume  were  sufficient  to 
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aI)sorb  to  a  large  extent  accumulated  stocks  so 
that  a  gradual  increase  in  output  of  many 
classes  of  manufactures  may  be  expected. 
Future  needs  must  be  supplied  primarily  from 
current  production  (says  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  New  York).  This  means  greater 
business  activity  and  explains  the  expansion 
in  manufactures  which  has  taken  place  in  re- 
cent weeks. 

The  general  tone  of  business  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  January  has  been  en- 
couraging. The  total  physical  volume  of  re- 
tail trade  is  good.  Sales  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts continue  slower  than  in  cities,  with 
trade  in  the  East  and  Northeast  and  in 
Southern  California  cities  better  than  in  the 
remainder  of  the  country.  Necessities  are 
selling  much  better  than  are  luxuries,  and 
this  was  characteristic  of  the  Christmas  trade. 
Although  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
buyers  in  all  lines  will  wisely  continue  to  be 
cautious  as  to  future  commitments,  it  seems 
probable  that  there  will  be  a  moderately  well- 
sustained  distribution  of  goods  into  wholesale 
as  well  as  into  retail  channels. 

Unemployment  is  unquestionably  wide- 
spread, but  probably  its  extent  has  been 
somewhat  overestimated.  Special  measures 
undertaken  to  lessen  it,  particularly  public 
works,  are  doing  much  to  alleviate  its  worst 
features.  The  major  part  of  the  productive 
energy  of  the  country  is  absorbed  in  clothing, 
feeding,  and  sheltering  the  population.  Farm- 
ers certainly  will  not  buy  heavily,  but  they 
must  have  such  foodstuffs  as  are  not  pro- 
duced on  farms,  as  well  as  necessary  clothing. 
They  must  buy  some  farm  implements,  for 
even  with  the  more  careful  repairing  which  is 
increasingly  practiced,  a  certain  proportion  of 
farm  machinery  steadily  becomes  unusable. 
They  will  buy  some  fertilizer,  and  they  will 
buy  articles  of  convenience  and  even  of 
luxury  to   some  extent. 

Railroads  have  made  notable  gains  in  econ- 
omy of  operation,  and  improved  credit  con- 
ditions have  definitely  bettered  their  outlook, 
although  traffic  is  at  present  disappointing  in 
volume.  The  heavy  decline  in  tonnage,  seri- 
ous as  it  has  been,  has  primarily  been  the 
result  of  lessened  shipments  of  coal,  iron  ore, 
and  similar  heavy  commodities.  Reasonable 
buj'ing  of  rails,  cars,  locomotives,  and  other 
equipment  may  be  expected  during  the  current 
year. 

The  year  opens  with  promise  of  active 
building  construction.  With  gradually  declin- 
ing yields  on  all  classes  of  investments  it 
may  be  expected  that  funds  heretofore  un- 
available to  the  mortgage  market  will  be 
turned  into  construction  projects. 

Labor  has  not  been  liquidated  and  building 
costs  therefore  are  still  far  above  pre-war 
levels,  and  are  out  of  line  with  prices  gen- 
erally. This  condition  operates  especially 
against  building  and  construction  for  produc- 
tion of  income,  but  not  so  heavily  against  in- 
dividual enterprises  for  personal  occupancy, 
or  public  buildings  and  public  works. 

Consequently  the  field  of  residence  building 
and  public  construction  offers  the  greatest 
promise.  The  housing  shortage  has  not  yet 
been  met.  The  entire  country  needs  highway 
construction,  and  there  is  widespread  ne- 
cessity for  essential  public  buildings.  It  is 
recognized  as  good  public  policy  to  carry  on 
construction  of  these  classes  at  times  when  in- 
dustrial activity  is  at  a  relatively  low  level. 
Lower  money  is  making  this  construction  pos- 
sible. This  is  unmistakably  shown  by  the 
volume  of  state,  county,  and  mimicipal  bond 
issues  in  the  United  States  in  1921.  The  total 
for  the  entire  country  is  unavailable,  but  offer- 
ings are  known  to  have  exceeded  $1,000,- 
000.000. 

The  new  Federal  tax  law,  while  not  all  that 
has  been  hoped  for,  is  more  favorable  to 
business  than  the  preceding  act.  In  a  period 
such  as  the  present,  in  which  losses  have  been 
widespread,  the  new  net  loss  provision  will 
greatly  benefit  businesses  which  are  struggling 
to  reestablish  themselves.  Net  business  losses 
incurred  in  the  calendar  year  1921  or  there- 
after may  be  carried  forward  and  deducted 
from  the  income  of  the  succeeding  year,  and 
if  need  be,  from  that  of  the  next  succeeding 
year. 

In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1921,  actual  tax 
receipts  were  $4,978,300,000.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1922  receipts  are  estimated  at  $3,568.- 
000,000,  a  decrease  of  approximately  $1,400,- 
000,000.  This  reduction  in  the  aggregate  of 
the  Federal  tax  levy  is  largely  made  possible 
by  greater  economy  in  expenditure,  and  sig- 
nalizes the  first  definite  achievement  toward 
lessening  the  tax  burden  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  If  expenditures  for  1923  are 
rigidly,  held  within  the  limits  of  estimated  re- 
ceipts the  return  of  better  business  conditions 
will  have  received  a  great  impetus. 


temporary  quarters  at  401  Montgomery  Street, 
pending  the  completion  of  the  Alexander 
Building. 

The  new  offices,  which  occupy  almost  the 
entire  second  floor  of  the  Alexander  Building, 
are  so  arranged  that  all  officers  of  the  firm  are 
conveniently  located  for  increased  business  ef- 
ficiency. The  offices  are  spacious  and  artistic- 
ally decorated  and  have  all  conveniences  for 
customers. 

The  company,  which  was  established  in 
1887,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the 
state  and  was  the  first  to  be  incorporated  un- 
der the  laws  of  California. 


Earnings  of  Cities  Service  Company  for 
December,  1921,  continued  to  show  improve- 
ment over  preceding  months,  gross  for  De- 
cember being  $1,193,449,  an  increase  of 
$16,556  over  November  and  $473,180  over 
gross  for  September,  1921.  After  providing 
for  all  expenses,  interest,  and  other  prior 
charges,  net  earnings  applicable  to  reserves, 
dividends,  and  surplus  for  December  were 
$995,597,  while  after  setting  aside  require- 
ments for  payment  of  dividends  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  there  was  a  balance  for  the  month 
applicable  to  reserves,  dividends  on  the  com- 
mon stock,  and  surplus  of  $585,967,  an  in- 
crease of  $22,153  over  November,  1921.  No 
changes  were  made  in  prices  for  Mid-Conti- 
nent crude  oil  in  December,  while  in  the  pub- 
lic utility  division  there  was  a  gratifying  im- 
provement in  both  gross  and  net  revenues. 
net  from  operations  being  the  largest  for  any 
one  month  in  the  history  of  the  company. 
For  the  twelve  months  of  1921  comparative 
net  earnings  from  operations  of  public  utili- 
ties reflected  an  increase  of  32  per  cent,  over 
1920,  with  all  indications  pointing  to  a 
steady  improvement  in  the  utility  business  for 
1922.  For  the  twelve  months  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1921,  gross  earnings  of  Cities  Service 
Company  were  $13,461,770,  with  a  balance 
after  providing  for  all  expenses,  interest,  and 
other  prior  charges  of  $10,846,585,  the  bal- 
ance available  for  reserves,  dividends  on  the 
common  stock,  and  surplus  for  the  year  being 
$5,989,954,  equivalent  to  $13.04  on  the 
average  amount  of  common  stock  outstanding. 


Officials  of  the  well-known  bond  firm  of 
William  R.  Staats  Company  received  many 
congratualtions  from  their  friends  and  clients 
when  the  firm  moved  into  its  new  offices  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  new  Alexander  Eiiild- 
inj.',  at  Montgomery  and  Bush   Streets. 

The  William  R.  Staats  Comiiany  for  many 
years  was  located  on  the  ground  floor  of  ihe 
Merchants'  Exchange  Building  until  a  short 
time    ago,    when    they    were    obliged    to    take 


The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  are 
offering  $19,000  Laguna  Joint  School  District 
( Fresno  and  Kings  counties)  6  per  cent, 
bonds,  due  serially  Juiy  20,   1924  to   1942. 

Lagxina  Joint  School  District  is  situated  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  Fresno  County  and  a 
small  portion  of  Kings  County,  about  fi\'e 
miles  west  of  Kingsburg.  The  district  is 
highly  developed  agriculturally,  being  devoted 
largely  to  dairying,  alfalfa,  vineyards,  and  or- 
chards. These  bonds  have  been  sold  to  pro- 
vide a  new  school  made  necessary  by  the 
growth   of  the  district. 

An  offering  is  also  being  made  of  $8000 
Glendora  Joint  School  District  (Fresno  and 
Kings  counties)  6  per  cent,  bonds,  due  se- 
rially August  20,  1924  to  1931. 

Glendora  Joint  School  District  comprises 
about  10,528  acres,  situated  in  the  southwest- 
ern portion  of  Fresno  County  about  two  miles 
south  of  Lanare.  The  district  is  highly  de- 
veloped agriculturally,  being  largely  devoted  to 
alfalfa  and  general  farming.  These  bonds  are 
issued  to  provide  a  new  school  made  neces- 
sary bj'  the  growth  of  the  district. 

Also  $8000  Rosedale  School  District  (Fresno 
County)  6  per  cent,  bonds,  due  serially  July 
23,    1922   to    1929. 

Rosedale  School  District  is  situated  in  the 
south  central  part  of  Fresno  County  between 
Fresno  and  Sanger,  which  comprises  about 
3840  acres  of  highly  developed  agricultural 
land  largely  devoted  to  the  raising  of  Thomp- 
son's seedless  grapes.  These  bonds  have  been 
issued  to  provide  a  new  school  made  neces- 
sary by  the  growth  of  the  district. 

All  the  above  bonds  are  tax  exempt  in  Cali- 
fornia and  exempt  from  all  Federal  income 
tax.  

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  is 
about  to  expend  one  million  dollars  in  im- 
provements of  gas  service  to  consumers  in 
Oakland   and    vicinity. 

The  leading  item  on  the  schedule  of  ex- 
penditure is  one  of  $600,000  for  a  new  gas- 
holder of  6,000,000  cubic  feet  capacity  to  be 
erected  at  the  company's  gas-works  at  the 
foot  of  Castro  Street,  Oakland.  This  will  be 
the  largest  gas-holder  in  Northern  California, 
although  one  of  similar  size  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Los  .Angeles  Gas  and  Electric 
Corporation  in  the  southern  metropolis.  The 
contract  for  this  has  l)een  placed  with  the 
Bartlett  Hayward  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Baltimore,    Maryland. 

In  design  it  is  to  be  a  telescopic,  five-lift 
steel  gas-holder,  with  steel  tank.  It  will  be 
219  feet  in  height,  arid  what  this  means  can 
best  be  appreciated  by  comparison  with  some 
well-known  high  building  in  San  Francisco, 
just  as,  for  instance,  the  Hotel  St.  Francis, 
which  measures  187  feet  from  the  sidewalk. 
The  steel  tank  will  be  219  feet  in  diameter  by 
36  feet  in  height  and  will  contain  10.311.770 
gallons  of  water.  The  total  weight  of  steel  to 
be  used  in  the  entire  structure  will  be  5.500,- 
000  pounils.  The  foundation  of  the  gas-holder 
will  be  of  concrete  supported  by  piling,  this 
latter    made   necessary    by   the    marshy    condi- 
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tion  of  the  ground  at  the  gas-works,  and  the 
construction  of  this  foundation  will  take  2800 
cubic  yards  of  concrete  and  4500  wood  piles. 
The  balance  of  the  money  appropriated  for 
improvements  of  gas  service  in  the  territory 
named  will  be  expended  in  new  compressors 
and  additions  and  betterments  of  transmis- 
sion equipment.  The  Oakland  gas-works  sup- 
plies not  only  the  central  cities  of  Oakland, 
Alameda,  and  Berkeley,  but,  through  its  high- 
pressure  system,  extends  its  service  as  far  as 
Richmond,  in  Contra  Costa  County,  on  the 
north,  and  Hayward  on  the  east.     Gas  service 
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is  given  in  the  aggregate  to  about  95,000  con- 
sumers.   

E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons  offers  a  new  series  of 
$1,000,000  the  California  Oregon  Power  Com- 
pany first  and  refunding  mortgage  twenty- 
year  6  per  cent.,  Series  "B,"  gold  bonds. 
Price  9IY2  and  interest,  yielding  about  6.60 
per  cent.  The  California  Oregon  Power 
Company  owns  and  operates  seven  hydro- 
electric plants  in  Southern  Oregon  and 
Northern  California,  with  a  total  capacity  o£ 
33,980   horsepower. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


There  is  a  curious  illusion  on  the  part  of 
many  people  that  the  more  sordid  a  book  or 
a  play  or  more  particularly  a  novel  is,  the 
more  lifelike  it  is.  The  impression,  of  course, 
is  due  to  the  patent  fact  that  the  less  sordid 
and  the  more  ideal  the  representation,  the 
more  it  retreats  from  a  resemblance  to  nature. 
The  converse,  despite  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  is  exploited  by  our  post-war  school 
of  youthful  novelists,  does  not  hold.  Your 
realist,  however,  to  whom  reality  spells 
squalor,  argues  that  since  the  masses  are 
poverty-stricken,  his  books  must  be  equally 
impoverished.  He  knows  no  alternative  but 
tinsel.  We  Americans  are  a  forthright  people. 
We  are  not  given  to  shades  and  nuances.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  gradation  smacks  of 
sophistry-,  and  sophistry  besides  being  the  hall- 
mark of  the  devil  is  also  the  mark  of  a  de- 
cadent civilization.  It  may  be  so.  But  one 
thing  is  certain.  American  fiction  can  go  a 
long  way  uphill  before  it  hits  the  dov.n  slant 
of  decadence.  At  present  it  would  stand  a 
judicious  mixture  of  tones,  if  one  may  mix 
his  metaphors.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the 
good-as-gold,  heart-of-oak  t^'pe  of  fiction  that 
may  be  most  easily  illustrated  by  Harold  Bell 
Wright ;  and  on  the  other  the  no-better-than- 
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she-ought-to-be  sort  of  heroine  of  the  "Moon- 
Calf"  class  of  novel.  I  am  somewhat  handi- 
capped in  dealing  with  the  new  school,  as 
"Moon-Calf"  represents  ray  sole  adventure. 
But  since  other  reviewers  have  conveniently 
used  it  to  typify  the  class,  I  raay  do  like- 
wise. 

Of  course  we  have  such  a  shining  light  as 
Edith  Wharton,  who  in  my  opinion  merits  the 
Nobel  Prize  fully  as  much  as  any  of  the 
European  winners.  But  Mrs.  Wharton  is  the 
exception  that  proves  the  rule.  The  moment 
we  admit  her  superiority  we  also  admit  the 
great  chasm  that  exists  between  her  and  all 
other  living  American  novelists.  We  have, 
after  all.  produced  one  contemporary  genius. 
But  what  we  need  is  not  a  host  of  imitators  of 
Edith  Wharton,  but  a  school  of  sincere  writers 
to  perpetuate  the  particular  phase  of  life  they 
are  familiar  with.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  our 
interpreters  of  New  England,  of  the  South, 
and  verj*  largely'  of  Greenwich  Village  and  of 
the  West.  But  it  is  their  interpretation  that 
is  at  fault — not  their  subject.  What  we  have 
not  got  is  an\i;hing  like  the  little  band  of 
earnest  novelists  who  depict  the  light  and 
shade  of  the  English  middle  classes.  Our 
realists  are  not  content  with  being  merely 
earnest.  With  true  Yankee  bravado  they  in- 
sist on  going  one  better  and  being  somlire. 
Squalor  or  tinsel.  Greenwich  Village  Follies 
or  the  Smart  Set  or  the  slums.  Moderation 
is  not  for  us.  Truly,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we 
are  misunderstood  abroad.  In  that  respect  we 
have  a  close  analog>'  with  the  French,  whose 
fiction  is  said  to  misrepresent  so  grossly  the 
national  spirit.  In  short,  a  novelist  should 
think  twice  before  he  writes  merely  to  satisfy 
his  own  love  of  gloomy  values.  And  he 
should  be  made  to  think  in  the  pillorj'  or  to 
cool  his  impetuousness  in  the  stocks  before 
being  allowed  to  publish  pink  and  gold  rub- 
bish whose  raisoit  d'etre  is  patently  that  of 
pot-boiling.  If  we  must  have  blue  laws,  let's 
have  a  useful  one. 

At  the  risk  of  being  called  Anglophile  one 
has  to  admit  that  the  English  have  a  genius 
for  novel-writing.  After  all,  they  invented  the 
form  and  perhaps  it  is  natural  that  they  excel 
in  it.  There  is  something  peculiarly  British 
about  the  idea  of  a  novel — something  in  its 
mixture  of  romanticism  and  reality,  a  mixture 
that  does  represent  the  ingredients  of  the 
average  Anglo-Saxon  existence.  It  is  full  of 
hard  facts  and  even  of  squalor.  But  it  is  the 
peculiar  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  that  he  in- 
vests even  these  things  with  a  romantic 
glamour.  In  fact,  our  true-blue,  large-canvas, 
thin-paint  kind  of  novel,  ranging  from  Win- 
ston Churchill  to  our  Western  creator  of  the 
cactus  epic,  is  more  Anglo-Saxon  in  spirit 
than  is  the  sombre  chronicler  of  small-town 
vice. 

A  novel  that  represents  this  peculiar  British 
trait  of  combining  the  prose  and  poetry"  of 
life  is  "Joanna  Godden,"  by  Sheila  Kaye- 
Smith  (Dutton:  $2).  After  all,  life  would  be 
intolerable  without  idealism,  and  the  realist 
who  strips  his  theme  to  the  bone  gives  us,  not 
life,  but  a  skeleton.  And  death,  though  it 
may  be  the  realest  fact  of  our  existence,  is 
nevertheless  monotonous.  Miss  Kaye-Smith  is 
a  true  realist.  She  deals  with  the  infinite  in- 
terests of  life.  "Joanna  Godden"  is  conceded 
in  England  to  be  Miss  Kaye-Smith's  finest 
novel.  And  to  any  one  who  has  read  her  pre- 
vious books,  that  statement  alone  would  suffice 
for  advertisement  of  the  new  book.  But  for 
the  matter  of  that  Miss  Kaye-Smith's  name  is 
sufficient  advertisement  to  her  readers.  In 
England  she  is  called  the  greatest  living 
woman  novelist.  There  is  really  no  particular 
reason  why  the  word  "woman"  should  be  in- 
cluded. But  England  is  a  man's  country  and 
tradition  dies  hard.  "Joanna  Godden"  is  a 
novel  of  atmosphere,  of  plot,  and  of  character 
study.  One  does  not  cavil  at  the  Boston 
Transcript  for  calling  it,  or  rather  its  author's 
work,  fiction  at  its  very  best."  What  more 
should  fiction  be  ?  As  a  matter  of  critical  fact 
the  only  quality  that  Miss  Kaye-Smith's  work 
lacks  is  what  is  usually  known  as  a  brilliant 
stjie.  Her  manner  is  as  homely  as  her 
scenes,  and  in  one  sense  it  is  the  perfect  man- 
ner for  the  books  she  writes.  Her  novels  have 
the  unique  effect  of  being  spontaneous 
growths.  Almost  less  than  any  other  writer 
does  her  personality  obtrude.  One  can  forget 
that  there  is  a  writer,  so  little  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  workshop  is  left  about  her 
finished  product.  It  is  siii  generis.  Whether 
Miss  Kaye-Smith  is  subtle  enough  to  realize 
the  fitness  of  her  manner,  one  can  only  guess, 
if  she  is,  hers  is  the  art  that  conceals  art. 
But  I  think  her  books  are  really  the  epic 
growth  of  the  English  countryside,  finding 
their  inspired  interpreter  in  Sheila  Kaye- 
Smith.  R.    G. 


It  is  now  possible  to  draw  "canned  music" 
from  a  cornet.  Private  Jowett  of  the  British 
army  of  occupation  on  the  Rhine  has  invented 
a  cornet  which  is  fingered  automatically  by  a 
perforated  roll  of  paper.  The  operator  need 
only  do  the  blowing  to  produce  the  tunes. 
The  invention  will  be  applied  to  other  wind 
instruments. 


Notes  o(  Books  and  Author*. 
Colonel  Repington,  whose  frank  "Diaries" 
threw  British  society  into  paroxysms  of  joy 
and  amazement  only  equaled  by  Margot  As- 
quith's  utterances,  is  about  to  sail  for  America. 
This  time  he  will  go  on  an  extensive  lecture 
tour  of  three  months'  duration.  His  subject 
will  be,  "Personalities  in  Europe"  and  "The 
Washington  Conference  and  Its  Conse- 
quences." Colonel  Repington  knows  the  "per- 
sonalities" as  do  few  living  men.  and  not  only 
did  he  attend  the  Conference,  but  he  knows 
many  of  the  participants  intimately. 

Archibald  Marshall  has  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  is  now  hard  at  work  on  his  new 
novel.  "The  Rectory  Family,"  which  is  to  be 
a  continuation  of  his  Clinton  Series  and  will 
be  published  by  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  recently 
published  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
"Manual  of  the  Trees  of  North  America,"  by 
Charles  Sprague  Sargent.  This  botanical 
classic  has  been  in  steady  and  undiminished 
demand  ever  since  its  first  appearance.  Mr. 
Sargent  has  gathered  new  facts  and  many 
new  pictures  of  interest  and  importance.  The 
author  has  made  trees  his  lifelong  study. 
Since  its  first  founding  in  1872  he  has  been 
the  director  of  the  famous  Arnold  Arboretum. 

Ian  Hay,  author  of  "The  Willing  Horse" 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company),  has  only  pub- 
lished twelve  books  in  all,  and  of  those  but 
half  have  been  novels.  Yet  over  1.750.000 
copies  of  his  books  have  been  sold,  not  in- 
cluding the  sales  on  his  new  book. 

Dumas'  "The  Three  Musketeers"  has  had 
no  other  illustrator  who  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  romance  so  well  as  the  great  French 
artist,  Maurice  Leloir.  His  illustrations  stand 
unquestionably  among  the  great  visualizations 
of  literao'  masterpieces,  depicting  all  the 
movement,  exuberance,  diversity  of  character- 
ization, the  swaggering  vitality  of  Dumas'  ro- 
mantic pages.  In  response  to  popular  interest 
in  the  illustrations  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  are 
publishing  this  week  the  copyright  edition  of 
"The  Three  Musketeers."  translated  by  Wil- 
liam Robson.  in  one  volume,  with  the  com- 
plete set  of  the  Leloir  illustrations.  250  in 
all,  each  one  of  which  is  engraved  in  wood 
by  J.  Huyot. 

Maxim  Gorky  is  at  present  in  the  Schwarz- 
wald,  his  health  broken  after  four  years  of 
revolution  and  terrible  privations  in  Russia. 
So  undermined  has  been  his  heahh  that  he  is 
almost  wrecked  now.  A  friend  writes  that 
the  physician  who  treats  Gorky  reports  that 
a  few  months  further  in  the  Shwarzwald  will 
bring  about  his  recovery,  however.  Continu- 
ing, this  friend  says:  "Gorky  tells  horrible 
things  about  Russia  and  about  the  life  there. 
He  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  government 
which  rules  Russia  today  and  he  told  me  that 
he  will  never  return  to  Russia."  Gork-j's 
great  novel.  "Mother,"  that  supreme  depiction 
of  the  terrific  struggle  against  the  Czar's  au- 
tocracy, has  just  been  published  by  the  .\pple- 
tons  with  a  special  introduction  by  Charles 
Edward  Russell. 

"The  Singer  and  His  Art,"  tue  book  by 
Thaddeus  Wronski,  distinguished  singer  and 
teacher,  just  published  by  the  Appletons,  is 
awakening  much  interest  in  vocal  circles,  and 
particularly  among  the  opera  singers,  whose 
three-fold  art  (singing,  acting,  make-up)  it 
analyzes.  Giulio  Gatti-Casazza,  director  of 
the  ^Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  in  accept- 
ing the  dedication  of  the  volume,  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  it  as  a  "valuable  manual." 
A  statement  signed  by  a  formidable  array  of 
the  artists  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany has  declared  that  it  contains  most  logical 
ideas  and  practical  professional  theories  for 
the  singer  and  that  "the  parts  on  mimicry  and 
the  art  of  make-up  represent  a  most  serious 
work  in  this  line  and  their  value  to  the  pro- 
fessional world  is  beyond  estimation."  This 
is  signed  by  such  artists  as  De  Luca,  Amato, 
Danise,  Didur,  Delannois,  and  others. 

From  Dorchester,  the  home  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  came  a  letter  to  the  Harpers,  who 
publish  the  great  English  author's  works,  de- 
scribing him  as  he  appears  to  an  outsider  to- 
day:  "Mr.  Hardy  leads  a  quiet  life  in  the 
countrj',  living  a  mile  from  the  county  town 
of  Dorchester.  He  sees  a  few  people,  and 
does  not  lead,  by  any  means,  a  life  of  se- 
clusion.    He   is   visited   at   internals  bv  manv 
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of  his  friends — particularly  poets,  also  the 
leading  dramatists,  novelists,  and  painters  of 
the  day.  Several  of  Mr.  Hardy's  literary 
friends  make  a  point  of  visiting  him  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  coming  from  London  for  that 
purpose.  Mr.  Hardy  is  in  perfect  health,  his 
hearing  is  keen,  his  sight  is  good,  and  he  suf- 
fers from  none  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age. 
He  takes  a  daily  walk — sometimes  of  consider- 
able length,  generally  accompanied  by  his  dog 
Wessex,  and  by  Mrs.  Hardy,  who  is  also  a 
good  walker.  During  the  summer  Mr.  Hardy 
cycles,  but  not  so  frequently  as  formerly,  nor 
for  such  long  distances.  Now  and  again  he 
assists  in  some  enterprise  that  appeals  to  him. 
He  is  now  thinking  of  going  to  Bath  to  attend 
the  presentation  of  the  freedom  of  that  city 
to   Mr.  Frederick  Harrison." 

Mr.  Drinkwater  seems  to  have  a  distinct 
flair  for  the  language  of  other  periods.  Even 
since  the  days  of  "Abraham  Lincoln"  col- 
loquial language  has  changed.  But  it  is  in 
such  plays  as  "Mary  Stuart"  or  "Oliver  Crom- 
well" that  his  skilful  use  of  the  language  of 
other  centuries  is  the  most  noticeable.  The 
London  Spectator  comments  on  the  fact  that 
he  uses  "only  words  common  both  to  the 
reader's  and  the  subject's  epoch."  This  elim- 
inates the  "Godzooks"  the  "What  Ho's!"  of 
the  romantic  "atmospheric"  novel,  but  it  cre- 
ates a  tense  realit>'  both  to  character  and  to 
times. 

Two  plays  in  verse  by  John  Masefield  have 
just  been  published  by  the  Macraillan  Com- 
pany. "Esther''  Mr.  Masefield  adapted  from 
Racine  for  production  by  a  small  company  of 
amateurs  in  a  Berkshire  village,  and  the  story 
of  Ahasuerus'  queen  loses  none  of  its  peren- 
nial charm  and  power  under  the  English  poet's 
hand.  The  choruses  and  one  entire  act  were 
added  by  Mr.  Masefield;  the  rest  of  the  play  is 
a  free  poetical  version  of  Racine.  Racine's 
"Berenice"  Masefield  has  translated  into  verse 
whose  flexibility  makes  it  a  wonderful  me- 
dium for  the  story  of  the  hopeless  passion  of 
Titus  and   Queen  Berenice. 

Among  the  spring  books  which  are  now  on 
the  presses  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  are 
several  of  unusual  distinction,  one  of  which  is 
a  translation  of  "The  Legend  of  Eulenspiegel 
and  Lammie  Goedzak,"  the  famous  old  Flem- 
ish prose  epic  of  Charles  De  Coster,  printed 
and  bound- according  to  a  format  designed  by 
Claud  Lovat  Frazer.  whose  "The  Beggar's 
Opera"  was  among  the  most  beautiful  books 
of  the  fall  season.  Another  is  Selma  Lager- 
lof's  "The  Outcast."  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
will  also  publish  "A  Sur\-ey — Fifty-One  Car- 
toons," by  Max  Beerbohm  :  a  collection  of  O. 
Henry's  hitherto  unpublished  letters,  and  "My 
Childhood,"  by  John  Burroughs. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


The  Story  of  the  Exposition. 

Every  one  who  regretted  in  1915  that  the 
nature  of  an  exposition  was  transitory  may 
now  console  himself  with  "The  Story  of  the 
Exposition,"  by  Frank  Morton  Todd.  For 
Mr.  Todd's  colossal  work  seems  to  have  done 
what  the  builders  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position could  not  do.  He  has  crystallized 
the  beauty  and  the  achievement  for  which  the 
exposition  stood. 

"The  Story  of  the  Exposition''  is  told  in 
five  rather  large,  heavy  volumes.  But  when 
one  sees  the  completion  of  the  record  he 
realizes  that  this  was  not  a  case  for  compact- 
ness. Mr.  Todd  goes  to  the  beginnings  of 
things  with  Balboa's  discovery  of  the  Pacific 
in  1513 — the  anniversary  of  which,  we  are  re- 
minded, the  exposition  partly  celebrated.  The 
author  also  goes  thoroughly  into  the  Panama 
Canal.  In  fact,  his  history  of  the  project  of 
the  Canal  and  its  final  accomplishment  is  as 
authentic  a  record  as  is  likely  to  be  found. 

For  the  average  possessor  of  the  books  the 
illustrations  are  probably  the  greatest  charm. 
There  is  not  a  lovely  or  important  view  of 
the  exposition  grounds,  architectural  vistas, 
courts,  fountains,  or  sculpture  that  has  been 
omitted.  Many  are  in  color.  But  the  more 
satisfactory  are  the  half-tone  reproductions 
of  photographs.  Nor  is  it  only  the  exterior 
of  the  exposition  that  has  been  preserved.  It 
would  seem  that  everything  from  the  English 
pottery  exhibit  to  the  hookworm  display  via 
the  Diesel  engine  has  been  photographed  for 
this  inclusive  record  of  the  San  Francisca 
Fair.  In  fact  one  is  apt  to  get  a  more  com- 
prehensive idea  of  what  the  P.  P.  I.  E.  was 
like  from  these  volumes  than  he  did  from  the 
exposition  itself. 

The  Storv  of  the  Exposition.  By  Frand  Mor- 
ton Todd,  Published  for  the  Panama- Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition  Company  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 


Scarhaven  Keep. 

Another  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Fletcher's  detective 
stories,  "Scarhaven  Keep,"  has  appeared.  Mr. 
Fletcher  is  the  myster>--story  writer  par  excel- 
lence. He  creates  an  eerie  atmosphere  in 
which  nothing  would  be  too  astonishing  to 
happen  and  he  has  the  unusual  gift,  for  a 
writer  of  detective  yarns,  of  lifelike  delinea- 
tion of  character. 

The  castle  of  Scarhaven  Keep  commanded 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Scottish  border,  and  it  was  on  the  keep  tower 
that  Bassett  Oliver  was  last  seen.  Oliver  was 
a  famous  actor,  the  mystery  of  whose  disap- 
pearance in  this  ancient  sea-coast  village  sup- 
plies Mr.  Fletcher  and  his  readers  with  three 
hundred  pages  of  sustained  action.  And  of 
course  there  is  the  attendant  love  story. 

Scarhaven  Keep.  By  J.  S.  Fletcher.  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $2. 


redwoods.     It  is  a  Western  novel  of  the  best 
sort. 

The  Everlasting  Whisper.      By  Jackson   Greg- 
ory.    New  York;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.75. 


Th*  Cockpit. 

When  one  thinks  of  Israel  Zangwill  it  is  to 
conjure  up  the  image  of  a  Jewish  writer  who 
is  a  proponent  of  Americanism.  As  his  pub- 
lishers point  out,  his  term  "the  melting  pot" 
has  become  a  universally  accepted  synonym 
for  the  United  States.  And  one  might  add, 
ZangT.vill  himself  is  synonymous  with  Ameri- 
canism of  a  certain  type. 

It  is  therefore  with  some  surprise  that 
ZangAvill's  readers  encounter  "The  Cockpit," 
a  romantic  drama  in  three  acts.  The  theme 
has  been  arrived  at  by  taking  that  of  the 
"Melting  Pot" — the  fusion  of  races  in  Amer- 
ica— and  turning  it  inside  out.  The  result  is 
the  disintegrating  of  races  in  the  Old  World. 
We  suspect  the  idea  of  having  been  rather 
mechanically  produced. 

Despite  its  sociological  thesis,  "The  Cock- 
pit" lives  up  to  its  claim  of  being  romantic 
drama,  since  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  reader  noth- 
ing is  more  exotic  or  romantic  than  the 
Balkan  States.  It  is  of  the  texture  of  "Arms 
and  the  Man"  and  would  make  an  equally 
good  foundation  for  a  romantic  opera.  In- 
cidentally, one  wonders  if  all  dramatists  have 
been  bitten  with  Shavianism.  "The  Cockpit," 
from  its  drj'Iy  written  stage  business  to  its 
play  on  words  and  its  self-willed  heroine,^ 
might  be  the  veritable  production  of  Shaw  in, 
say,  a  spasm  of  relaxation.  As  far  as  manner 
of  writing  goes,  "The  Cockpit"  might  have 
been  written  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  who  as 
everj'  one  knows  out-shaves  Shaw  when  it 
comes  to  the  Shavian  style.  The  only  point 
at  which  you  become  convinced  that  you  are 
not  having  an  indifferent  Shaw  foisted  on 
you  unawares  is  when,  having  finished  "The 
Cock-pit,"  you  realize  that  you  are  no  richer 
in  knowledge  of  your  fellow-man  and  woman 
than   you  were  before. 

The  Cockpit.  By  Israel  Zangwill.  New  York: 
The  Macraillan  Company;  $1.60. 


ROSTAND'S  TRANSLATOR. 


The  Everlasting  "Whisper. 
Jackson  Gregory  has  written  another  story 
of  the  West,  staged  this  time  in  the  mighty 
forests  and  ranges  of  the  high  Sierras.  It  is 
a  story  of  romantic  adventure  and  romantic 
love.  The  everlasting  whisper  is  the  call  of 
the  mountain  and  forest  to  the  explorer-hero 
of  the  tale,  who,  of  course,  responds  to  his 
summons  and  finds  love  and  adventure.  The 
book  is  permeated  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 


Henderson  Daingerfield  Norman,  the  trans- 
lator of  Macmillan's  new  edition  of  "The 
Plays  of  Edmond  Rostand,"  had  a  unique  in- 
heritance and  an  unusual  upbringing.  She 
was  born  in  Virginia  and  has  spent  much  of 
her  life  in  Kentucky.  Her  mother  was  "the 
author  of  nine  children  and  several  books." 
Her  father,  a  lawyer,  served  as  major  in  the 
Laurel  Brigade  of  the  Confederate  army,  and 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  world's  great- 
est authority  on  the  breeding  of  thoroughbred 
horses.  Her  sister  was  the  breeder  of  the 
Futurity  winner.  Step  Lightly,  and  was  chosen 
by  Mr.  Riddle  as  manager  in  Kentucky  of 
Man  o'  War. 

Of  her  early  education  Mrs.  Norman  writes : 
"Like  most  Virginia  children,  we  had  teachers 
and  lessons  at  home,  and  when  I  went  away 
to  school  it  was  not  college,  but  Mrs.  Dew's 
Episcopal  Female  Seminary.  Most  of  my  edu- 
cation comes  just  from  reading  with  unfailing 
appetite  everything  I  could  lay  hands  on,  as 
we  all  did  in  that  satisfactory  Virginia  child- 
hood when  as  soon  as  we  could  read  (I  don't 
remember   when   I   couldn't)    we   were   turned 
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loose  in  a  library  that  had  the  books  gathered 
by  four  generations.  We  read  Chaucer,  for 
instance,  when  his  spelling  was  no  queerer 
than  my  own — and  I  didn't  know  till  I  grew 
up  that  anybody  made  school  work  of  his 
English. 

"The  first  recollection  I  have  of  French 
literature  is  when  I  was  between  five  and 
seven.  Those  years  a  beloved  great-uncle, 
Douglas  Gray,  was  a  member  of  our  house- 
hold. He  was  a  French  scholar,  a  real  au- 
thority on  certain  matters  of  French  history, 
and  he  read  aloud  to  us  some  of  the  master- 
pieces of  French  literature,  translating  it  as  he 
went,  and  like  the  bookworm  and  philologist 
— in  the  literal  sense — that  he  was,  he  often 
paused  to  show  an  eager  little  girl  the  rela- 
tion between  the  French  and  English  form  of 
a  word  and  to  tell  its  history.  It  is  to  this 
uncle  that  I  owe  the  impression  that  I  remem- 
ber the  French  Revolution — and  by  every  test 
of  actual  memory  that  I  know,  I  really  do. 

"If  my  translation  of  the  beautiful  plays 
makes  English  readers  share  my  joy  in  them, 
it  will  be  partly  payment  of  my  debt  to  Uncle 
Doug." 

Henrj'  James,  writing  of  Rostand  in  the 
Critic,  speaks  of  the  English  reader's  missing 
"the  bristling  bravery  of  his  verse,  the  general 
frolic  of  his  vocabulary,  especially  under  the 
happy  crack  of  the  whip  of  rhyme."  He  adds, 
"Monsieur  Rostand  without  his  virtuosity — 
with  that  element  not  rendered,  or  not 
caught — what  sort  of  a  Monsieur  Rostand  to 
excite  enthusiasm  is  that  ?  With  what  re- 
siduum does  the   magic  work?" 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post,  commenting  on 
Mrs.  Norman's  translation,  sums  up,  "All 
these  effects  the  translator  reproduces  ad- 
mirably, and  what  is  more,  she  preserves  the 
sweep  of  the  thing." 


The  Origin  of  Marticgale. 
In  the  statement  about  submarines  and 
their  use,  quoted  by  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham  to 
the  embarrassment  of  the  French  from  the 
writings  of  the  suddenly  and  uncomfortably 
famous  Commander  Castex,  there  occurs  the 
word  "martingale"  (says  the  New  York 
Times).  As  employed  by  the  defender  of 
"Schrecklichkeit."  it  stood  as  a  synonym  or 
explanation  of  "system"  and  "instrument" — 
which  arouses  curiosity  in  those  who  are  in- 
terested, not  only  in  the  meanings  of  words, 
but  in  the  question  of  why  they  mean  what 
they  do. 

In  other  days  almost  everybody  knew  that 
a  "martingale"  was  part  of  a  horse's  harness 
— a  double  strap  running  from  the  girth  up- 
ward between  his  front  legs  and  attached  to 
the  bits.  It  confined  the  movements  of  the 
animal's  head  and  was  supposed  to  make  con- 
trol  easier. 

Another  usage  was  nautical,  the  rope  or 
chain  supporting  a  jib-boom  being  also  a 
"martingale,"  and  again  the  idea  was  of 
something   that   restrains   or   supports. 

A  wholly  different  "martingale"  was,  and  is, 
the  simplest,  the  most  popular  and,  though 
theoretically  perfect,  the  most  worthless  of 
all  the  plans  for  "beating  the  bank"  at  Monte 
Carlo  or  elsewhere — the  plan  of  doubling  bets 
until  one  of  them  wins  and  then  returning 
to  the  original  unit.  Why  that  should  be 
called  a  martingale  only  gamblers  know, 
though  perhaps  the  idea  of  controlling  for- 
tune enters  into   it. 

The  lexicographers  do  not  seem  to  be  at 
all  sure  as  to  the  derivation  of  "martingale." 
They  know  of  an  Italian  "martingala."  which 
is  a  sort  of  hose ;  of  the  same  word  in  Span- 
ish, which  means  a  greave,  and  of  another 
Spanish  word,  "almariaga,"  which  is  a  bridle. 
None  of  these  is  very  helpful  toward  settling 
why  "martingale"  means  what  it  does,  but  it 
seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  French 
town  of  Martigues  are  called  "Martigals, 
and  if  one  of  them  first  thought  of  holding 
a  horse's  head  down  by  straps  from  his  girth 
it  would  be  quite  natural  for  the  name  to 
pass  to  the  device.  Then  the  changing  of 
"marti"  and  "gal"  to  "martin"  and  "gale" 
would  be  in  accord  with  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  linguistic  adjustments. 


N«w  Books  Recelvtd. 
Letters  to  Isabel.     By  Lord  Shaw  Dumferline. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $5. 
A  series  of  autobiographical  letters. 

Europe — Whither  Bound?  By  Stephen  Gra- 
ham.     New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $2. 

First-hand  impressions  of  present  conditions  in 
the  capitals  of   Europe. 

The   Everlastin-c   Whisper.      By  Jackson   Greg- 
ory.     New   York;    Charles   Scribner's    Sons;    $1.75. 
A  tale  of  the  California  wilderness. 

The  Struggle  for  Power  in  Europe,  1917- 
1921.  Cy  Dr.  L.  Haden  Guest.  New  York:  George 
H.    Doran    Company;    $4.50. 

A  general  survey  of  the  conditions  of  the  Cen- 
tral  States. 

Paris  and  Its  Environs.  Edited  by  Findlay 
Muirhead  and  Marcel  Monmarche.  London:  Mac- 
millan    &    Co.,    Ltd. 

One  of  the  Blue  Guides. 

The    Hills  op   Ruel   and  Other    Stories.      By 
Fiona    Macleod.      New   York:    Duflteld  &   Co. 
Stories  from  Irish   folklore. 

The  Flutter  cf  the  Gold  Leaf  and  Other 
Plays.      By    Olive    Tilford    Dargan   and    Frederick 
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Peterson.      New    York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons; 
$1.50. 

Washington  and  the  Riddle  of  Peace.  By 
H.  G.  Wells.  New  York:  The  Macraillan  Com- 
pany;   $2. 

Mr.    Wells  reports  the  Conference. 

The  One  Way.     By  Jane  Revere  Burke.     New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co. 
Psychic   research. 

Honeymoon  Dialogues.  By  James  James.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 

The  Trust  Problem  in  the  United  States. 
By  Eliot  Jones.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  character  of  the 
modern    trust  movement. 

The  Sportsman's  Workshop.  By  Warren  H. 
Miller.  Cincinnati :  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company ; 
?1.75. 

A  manual  for  sports'  equipment. 

The  Quiet  Courage  and  Other  Songs.  By 
Edward  Jack  Appleton.  Cincinnati;  Stewart  & 
Kidd    Company;    §1.25. 

Verse. 


That  the  monsters  of  the  deep  fight  in 
groups  as  well  as  engage  in  personal  encoun- 
ters is  testified  to  by  Captain  G.  Evered  Poole, 
a  commissioner  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  who 
writes  the  following  to  his  brother  concerning 
an  experience  during  his  voyage  from  Eng- 
land :  "Between  Sierra  Leone  and  Sekondi 
we  steamed  through,  for  over  an  hour,  a 
blood-red  sea,  and  saw  some  hundreds  of 
whales  dead  or  dying  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Some  were  just  able  to  move  slowly 
along ;  few,  if  any,  could  move  quickly. 
There  must  have  been  a  sanguinary  battle, 
supposed  to  have  been  put  up  by  swordfish. 
It  was  a  most  appalling  sight,  and  the  extent 
of  the  bloody  expanse  must  have  represented 
the  death  of  many  more  whales  than  were 
visible." 


The  first  weekly  newspaper  in  England  was 
published  by  Nathaniel  Butler  in  1622.  The 
first  daily  appeared  in   1709. 
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GOOD  COMPANY,  GOOD  COMEDY. 


At  the  Columbia  they  are  offering  capital 
entertainment  this  week  with  a  Morosco 
"comedy  of  youth"  called  "Wait  Till  We're 
Married."  \\  e  were  obliged  to  wait  until  the 
very  end  before  the  interesting  event  took 
place,  but  the  interim  was  most  agreeably 
filled  by  a  witty  and  jolly  comedy  acted  by  a 
company  of  excellent  comedians.  For  though 
Terry  Duffy — a  most  engaging  youth  and  a 
charming  comedian — is  starred,  every  single 
one  of  the  speaking  company  is  of  first-class 
materia],  and  knows  how  to  enact  comedy  in 
first-class  style ;  and,  furthermore,  gives  us 
first-class  laughs. 

Hutcheson  Boyd  and  Rudolph  Bunner,  the 
two  collaborating  authors,  are  well  aware  that 
our  theatre-going  public  of  the  lighter  prefer- 
ences likes  youth,  sentiment,  laughter,  democ- 
racy, more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  lives  of  the 
smart  set,  and  pretty  clothes,  not  to  mention 
prettj'  girls.  So  they  have  given  us  all  of 
these  things,  not  to  mention  the  wit  and 
humor  that  sparkles  in  the  dialogue  of  the 
play,  which  is  confessed  light,  but  wholly  en- 
tertaining. 

The  main  idea  will  recommend  itself  to 
that  part  of  young  America  which  elopes  with 
chauffeur,  or  with  the  boss'  heiress,  and  pet, 
youngest  and  most  beautiful  daughter. 

Marion  Livermore,  niece  and  probable 
heiress  of  a  rich  and  worldly  aunt,  has  turned 
down  the  equally  w^orldly  young  matrimonial 
candidate  approved  by  her  aunt  in  favor  of  a 
guileless  young  innocent  who  never  drinks, 
smokes,  or  swears,  and  has  principles  rooted 
in  granite. 

The  efforts  of  the  worldly  aunt  and  suitor 
to  keep  Marion  in  her  own  world  and  the 
complications  resulting  from  Marlon's  wilful- 
ness and  Timothy's  granite-bound  principles 
unite  to  form  the  obstacles  preventing  the 
course  of  true  love  from  running  smoothly. 

The  sympathetic  audience  looks  upon  the 
interrupted  love  idyl  with  great  enjoyment: 
for  it  amuses  itself  with  the  profound  un- 
certainty in  which  it  speculates,  "Will  she 
marry  him?  Will  the  authors  let  dear  Terry, 
living  frugally  on  $55  a  week,  marry  Marion, 
whose  clothes  fairly  smell  of  money?  Marion, 
who  belongs  to  those  frivolous  ranks  of  girl- 
hood which  live  but  for  pleasure  ?  But,  on 
the  oher  hand.  Marion  loves  Tim,  and  Tim 
loves  Marion."  AVe  remind  ourselves  that 
sapient  playwrights  who  write  to  amuse  never 
separate  true  lovers.  And  so  we  remain  in 
a  delightfully  provocative  state  of  uncertainty 
until  the  end. 

Terry  Duffy  is  a  dear  in  the  play,  and  one 
rather  suspects  that  he  is  a  dear  out  of  it. 
He,  in  common  with  others  of  this  company 
which  is  so  astonishingly  well  provided  with 
clever  character  actors,  presents  most  skil- 
fully, entertainingly,  and,  in  Mr.  Duffy's  case, 
most  winningly  the  characteristics  of  the 
guileless  ruralite  with  whom  the  hitherto 
worldly  Marion  has  incontinently  fallen  in 
love.  Tim  thinks  slowly,  and,  in  his  countri- 
fied, semi-inarticulate  way.  speaks  slowly. 
But  his  whole  being  radiates  genuineness, 
youthful  confidence  in  his  ideals  and  simple 
worth. 

Marion,  played  deliciously  by  Barbara 
Brown,  a  fascinating,  boyishly  slender,  in- 
stinctively modish,  and  naturally  irresistible 
piece  of  American  girlhood,  represents  the 
girl  who  lives,  or  has  hitherto  lived,  on  the 
principle  of  having  her  own  charming,  wilful, 
perverse  way;  and  very  charmingly  she  sets 
about  it.  Man,'  Hill  is  the  utility  actress 
who  knows  her  business  perfectly;  which,  in 
this   case,  is  to   dress  well   and  act  out  Aunt 
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Kate's  worldliness   in   a  simple,   natural   man- 
ner. 

Good-looking  and  dapper  Ted  W.  Gibson 
also  was  at  home  in  the  delineation  of  a 
rather  dandified  scion  of  a  wealthy  family 
who  is  a  devotee  of  the  smart  world:  just  a 
touch  more  of  humor  needed,  though,  to  make 
the  best  of  his  very  juicy  and  well-spoken 
lines.  William  Austin,  a  clever  comedian  in 
a   butler  part,   never  lost  a  point. 

Fannie  Yantis  and  Marie  Van  Tassel  did 
such  clever  work  in  presenting  the  two  con- 
trasting types  of  the  country  aunts,  the  one 
severely  natural,  the  other  an  amusing  bur- 
lesque, that  they  woke  perpetual  ripples  of 
laughter  at  everything  they  did;  and  Andrew 
Arbuckle,  a  type  of  the,  seasoned,  sophisti- 
cated player,  who  does  everything  compe- 
tently, and  has  natural  humor  besides,  com- 
pleted this  cast  of  entertaining  efficiency. 

In  the  present  phase  of  theatricals  we  see 
much  immature  acting  on  our  local  stage : 
and,  although  ''Wait  Till  We're  Married" 
offers  purely  light-minded  entertainment,  it 
was  done  with  such  finish  in  the  comedy  act- 
ing that  I  found  myself  studying  with  fasci- 
nation the  method  with  which  they  accom- 
plished their  effects,  if  it  was  only  the  way 
Aunt  Kate  walked  idly  across  the  room  and 
smelled  the  flowers,  as  she  awaited  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  butler  she  had  summoned,  or 
the  method  with  which  Marshall  dilated  his 
eyes  and  respectfully  stressed  his  deferential 
attitude  as  he  scored  one  of  his  numerous 
points. 

As  for  Barbara  Brown,  she  was,  aside  from 
her  natural  and  acquired  ability  to  shine  as  a 
stage  ornament,  just  fascinating  to  look  at. 
She  has  a  pretty,  provocative  smile,  lead- 
pencil  slcnderness.  and  was  born  stylish.  She 
is  more  piquant  than  pretty,  but  she  is  pretty 
anyway.  Any  one  is  pretty  who  succeeds  in 
keeping  every  eye  firmly  riveted  upon  her 
with  complete  satisfaction.  This  typical 
young  blossom  of  American  girlhood  suc- 
ceeded in  looking  trig  and  trim  in  pink 
gingham,  and  even  in  khaki  knickers;  and 
that's   a   feat.  . 

The  Columbia,  by  the  way.  has  evidently 
made  a  big  haul  with  "The  London  Follies." 
which  opens  at  that  theatre  on  the  12th  of 
February.  A  lot  of  big  things  are  promised 
us  in  connection  with  it,  among  them  Harry 
Tate,  the  English  comedian,  who  has  made 
good  with  .American  audiences.  But  what  is 
surprising  is  that  this  English  organization, 
with  its  seventy  revue  stars,  its  forty  tried 
and  tested  beauties,  and  its  three  carloads  of 
scenery,  costinnes.  and  effects,  will  come  here 
when  so  many  of  the  big  Eastern  managers 
are  cutting  us.  and  of  course  many  big  cities 
much  nearer  to  them  than  us,  completely  off 
their  circuit. 

There  is,  however,  an  explanation ;  one 
which  shows  that  the  many  San  Franciscans 
who  particularly  favor  this  kind  of  stage  en- 
tertainment  are  having  a  big   streak  of  luck. 

Albert  de  Courville,  known  as  the  Ziegfeld 
of  London  and  Paris,  who  bosses  this  produc- 
tion of  such  magnitude,  took  it  to  Canada. 
But  he  also  brought  out  his  "Pins  and 
Needles"  company.  At  a  date  that  he  had  set 
for  taking  his  "London  Follies"  to  New  York 
on  his  return  route  the  "Pins  and  Needles" 
would  be  occupying  the  New  York  theatre  at 
which  the  "Follies"  were  to  appear.  Being  a 
frue  general  in  the  theatrical  world  De  Cour- 
ville immediately  cast  a  pair  of  speculative 
orbs  San  Franciscowards ;  hence  our  stroke  of 
luck. 

It  is  something  unusual,  in  fact  I  believe  it 
has  never  been  done  before,  this  bringing  a 
London  "Revue"  to  America :  and  we  will  be 
immensely  interested   in   making  comparisons. 

Harry  Tate's  name  is  familiar  to  devoted 
Orpheumites  in  connection  with  his  golfing 
and  fishing  acts ;  but  he  himself  has  never 
acted  them  in  this  country  outside  of  New 
York.  He  will  give  here  in  San  Francisco. 
not  only  the  golfing  scene,  but  also  some  of 
his  stage  comicalities  derived  from  experi- 
ences in  motoring. 


"THE  GAY  LORD  QUEX." 


Quite  a  proportion  of  Pinero's  plays  are 
written  with  "a  purpose" ;  such  as  "The 
Profligate,"  "Iris,"  which  is  a  progenitor  of 
Walter's  "Easiest  Way,"  "The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,"  and  so  on.  But,  in  the  midst  of 
his  big  vogue,  when  every  play,  as  it  dropped 
from  his  busy  pen.  was  immediately  brought 
out  on  the  London  boards,  and  the  majority 
of  them  faithfully  repeated  in  New  York,  he 
wrote  "The  Gay  Lord  Quex"  entirely  for  the 
"kick"  it  gave  his  appreciators. 

The  kick  comes  in  the  third  and  culmi- 
nating act,  when  Sophy  Fullgarney,  man- 
ceuvering  to  break  off  the  match  between  her 
dearly  loved  foster  sister,  Muriel,  and  Lord 
Quex.  up  to  the  last  month  or  so  the  gayest 
rake  in  London,  but  now  preparing  for  mar- 
riage .ind  the  reforming  process,  are  mutually 
entrapped. 

Sophy,  the  fashionable  manicure,  and  Lord 
Quex  are  the  protagonists  in  the  play. 
Pinero  made  his  special"  effort  on  Sophy. 
Part  of  the  kick,  indeed,  to  the  sated  world- 
hngs  of  London  came  from  this  intimate 
study    of   a    promoted    lady's    maid,    who    had 


grown  rich  on  her  strictly  respectable  mani- 
curing parlors,  whose  affections  were  strong 
and  true,  but  who  remained  as  ordinary  as 
her   forbears. 

The  rest  of  the  kick  lay  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  duchess  of  impeccable  reputation  who 
was  making  the  last  assault  on  Que.x's  newly- 
acquired  virtue  by  trying  to  fan  the  embers 
of  an  old  intrigue. 

The  play  became  one  of  the  most  widely- 
known  and  most  talked  of  among  Pinero's 
long  list  of  invariably  interesting  comedies 
and  drawing-room  dramas  ;  the  English  play- 
wright being  wont,  it  will  be  remembered, 
to  locate  his  plays  in  thd  most  socially  ex- 
clusive circles.  In  his  day  regarded  as  the 
best  technician  among  English-speaking 
dramatists,  Pinero's  greatest  deficiency  was 
that  of  failing  to  evolve  many  characters  that 
won  the  love  and  sympathy  of  the  audience; 
as  the  very  successful  old  uncle  did,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  pretty  comedy,  "Liberty  Hall." 
The  worldly  tone  of  a  majority  of  his  plays, 
the  elegance  sn\A  social  smartness  of  his  witty 
worldlings,  was  always  irreproachably  done, 
and,  transporting  us  in  America  to  the  world 
of  London  fashionable  folk  in  which  w'e  have 
always  been  so  interested,  entertained  us  in 
the  highest  degree. 

"The  Gay  Lord  Quex,"  however,  demon- 
strates this  lacking  quality  in  Pinero.  In 
spite  of  the  kick  we  get  from  the  big  sensa- 
tion in  the  third  act,  there  is  no  one  in  the 
play  that  touches  our  heart.  Lord  Quex's 
manners  are  beautiful,  but  he  is  illegitimately 
trying  to  snatch  a  fair  and  fresh  blossom 
rightly  belonging  to  younger  hands.  Besides, 
he  consorts  with  a  shak->'  libertine  who  is  be- 
coming, from  his  excesses,  almost  doddering 
at  the  age  of  forty-eight. 

Muriel  is  a  graceful  shadow ;  Captain 
Bastling  a  mere  accessory.  The  duchess  in- 
terests us,  because  she  is  a  romantic  voluptu- 
ary, guarding  her  reputation,  nevertheless, 
with  religious  devotion.  Yes.  the  duchess  is 
a  big  part  of  the  kick. 

But,  somehow,  we  don't  like  Sophy ;  loyal, 
true-hearted  Sophy;  and  we  never  did.  Her 
methods  are  objectionable,  and  we  can't  get 
by  that.  But  Sophy  is  a  creation.  Sophy  and 
the  duchess,  indeed,  the  two  kick-makers,  are 
the  creations  of  the  play. 

Mr.  Maitland's  players,  as  a  general  thing, 
are  less  at  home  in  drawing-room  plays  than 
in  less  sophisticated  atmospheres.  But  Pi- 
nero's technique,  and  his  finished  and  concise 
dialogue,  added  to  the  situations  always  so 
cleverly  arranged  by  him.  helped  them,  and 
they  dealt  creditably  with  their  task. 

Mr.  Maitland  and  Mr.  Cunningham — who 
is  continuing  his  career  of  invariable  depend- 
ableness — gave  the  necessary  tone  of  rather 
heartless  worldliness  to  the  two  rakes,  and 
Dorothy  Wetmore  did  commendable  work  as 
the  duchess.  Margaret  Smith,  by  the  way, 
proved  herself  able,  in  the  role  of  Mrs.  Jack 
Eden,  to  assume  something  of  the  tone  and 
manner  of  a  stage  elegante. 

Lea  Penman,  I  thought,  played  the  role  of 
Sophy  at  such  a  feverish  tempo  that  she  de- 
prived the  character  of  naturalness.  But  she 
did  suggest  that  flavor  of  ordinariness  appro- 
priate to  Sophy,  and  the  Misses  Critenden  and 
Chrisitianson  united  with  her  in  endowing  the 
manicure  parlors  with  the  appropriate  at- 
mosphere. 

The  big  scene  wasn't  quite  as  big  as  in  past 
days.  But  perhaps,  regarded  from  a  more 
modern  standpoint,  it  went  with  a  greater  ad- 
herence to  nature.  For  we  have  learned,  in 
modern  theatreland,  that  people  do  not  always 
yell  and  make  extravagant  demonstrations 
when  thev  are  excited. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


I  should  unhesitatingly  say  that  \\'illiam 
Gaxton  is  the  hit  of  the  week  at  the  Orpheum. 
To  those  who  had  not  read  their  program  he 
provided  a  surprise,  for,  after  beginning  as  a 
monologuist — when,  by  the  way,  his  voice  did 
not  always  rise  above  an  inconveniently  in- 
trusive orchestra — he  ended  up  by  giving  us  a 
highly  entertaining  and  well-acted  playlet. 

Two  men  make  a  wager.  They  both  admit 
that  it  is  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a  log  to  kiss  a 
girl — with  her  consent — after  a  fifteen-minute 
interview.  But  the  knotty  point  is  to  makt 
her  kiss  you  voluntarily  within  the  same  limit 
of  time.  "The  modern  young  man" — played 
by  Mr.  Gaxton — had  some  job  laid  out  for 
him,  and  we  may  imagine  the  breathless  in- 
terest with  which  the  audience,  male  and  fe- 
male, watched  the  modern  young  man  at 
work. 

Mr.  Gaxton  had  had  the  common  sense  to 
gather  a  good  company  around  him.  Every 
blessed  one  of  them  did  their  job  cleverly, 
the  star,  of  course,  inspiring  them  by  the 
naturalness  and  deliberation  of  his  acting. 
For  he  did  not  make  it  farcical.  The  people, 
carefully  selected  for  their  varying  types, 
seemed  real,  and  the  episode  excited  so  much 
interest  and  amusement  that  William  Gaxton 
and  his  playlet  became  the  hit  of  the  perform- 
ance. Hence  his  irruption  in  another  act, 
when  he  made  nonsensical  fun  with  the  Cam- 
eron Sisters  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  h-our 
kiter.  Whenever  a  performer  breaks"  into  an- 
other act  like  that  it  is  because  the  manage- 
ment  knows    that   he   has   become   a    pet,    and 


the  audience  will  be  well  pleased  to  have' more 
of   him. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Claudius  and  Scarlet 
in  "The  Call  of  the  -'Sixties"  dragged  their 
tempo  so  calamitously  that  it  lessened  the  en- 
joyment of  what  otherwise  would  have  been 
a  very  successful  act.  For  audiences  always 
love  the  revival  of  old  songs,  and  otherwise 
the  pair  played  their  mandolins  with  snap  and 
splendid  rhythm. 

The  Cameron  Sisters  in  a  series  of  dainty 
costumes  pleased  extremely  by  their  dancing. 
Lydell  and  Macy  are  familiar  as  old  men 
types,  but  Lydell  does  his  job  so  well  that  it 
is  really  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  there 
is  youth  under  that  make-up  until  he  begins 
to  dance.  Eddie  Buzzell,  in  a  very  elaborate 
act,  shows  ability  in  mingling  country  jay- 
ness  and  metropolitan  jauntiness,  and  has 
plenty  of  smart  girls  to  help  him  out.  Other 
acts  are  the  usual  thing,  and  enjoyed  as  usual. 


I 
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THE  MINSTREL  POET. 


Who  ever  heard  a  man  wishing  he  was 
a  woman?  Who  hasn't  heard  a  woman  wish- 
ing she  was  a  man?  For  how  could  women 
ever  become  joyful  vagrants  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  like  Vachel  Lindsay  and  Stephen 
Graham;  the  two  vagabond  poets  who  tramp 
their  way  over  far  and  away  spaces,  asking 
for  a  meal  and  a  night's  lodging,  and  return- 
ing the  dole  in  the  shape  of  poetry  or  poetic 
literature  ? 

Vachel  Lindsay,  the  vagabond  poet,  as  his 
friends  call  him,  has  vagabonded  to  California 
again.  The  lure  of  our  sunny  state  is  felt 
also  by  his  pal,  Stephen  Graham,  who.  de- 
barred from  hoboing  his  way  over  the  Rus- 
sian steppes  he  has  always  so  dearly  loved,  is 
also  at  present  in   California. 

There  was  quite  a  gathering  of  the  clans 
in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery  last  week  to  hear 
the  minstrel  poet  chant  his  lays.  He  did  not 
disappoint   his  audience. 

In  conventional  costume  and  with  the  con- 
ventional platform  manner  the  poet  expressed 
some  of  his  unconventional  views,  one  of 
which  is  that  as  poetry  has  its  own  music  it 
should  never  be  set  to  music.  Musical  nota- 
tion, he  feels,  drowns  the  verbal  music  of  the 
poetry  ;  although  once  or  twice,  in  his  chant- 
ings  of  his  own  verse,  the  poet  fell  into  some- 
thing of  the  simple  musical  notation  similar  to 
that  a  priest  uses  in  conducting  a  mass. 

Mr.  Lindsay's  poetry  reflects  the  varied  im- 
pressions stored  in  his  mind  by  his  unconven- 
tional wanderings.  With  his  senses  alert  to 
enjoy,  his  intelligence  to  observe  and  record, 
and  his  heart,  full  of  a  warm  humanity,  to 
feel,  he  accumulates  a  rich  soil  compounded 
of  myriad  experiences,  out  of  which  grow  the 
wild  flowers  of  his   fancy. 

His  poetry  is  full  of  natural  music,  and  all 
this  he  brings  out  as  he  sings  it,  for  he  does 
not  employ  the  monotonous  Tennysonian 
chant  that  has  been  described  to  us  by  friends 
of  the  English  bard.  His  voice  sinks  to  a 
whisper  or  swells  to  a  clarion  note,  or  meas- 
ures off  the  refrains  in  a  quick,  staccato 
chanting.  He  is  even  melodramatic  in  his 
rendering  of  the  old  darky  preacher's  "Down 
to  de  debbil." 

One  thinks,  as  he  sings  of  Johnny  Apple- 
seed,   who 

To    the    farthest    West    has    followed    the    sun. 
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The  Survival  Of 
The  Fittest 

is  a  scientific  theory  nowhere  better  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  Chinn-Beretta  or- 
ganization. The  personnel  of  our  staff 
is  comprised  only  of  men  who  have  quali- 
fied as  genuine  optical  experts  worthy  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  dispensing 
Chinn-Beretta    eyeglass    service. 

Eight  convenient  stores  with  the  finest 
scientific  equipment  and  a  high  class  staflE 
of  experts  places  Chinn-Beretta  service 
foremost    in    the    field. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


Winged    and    wonder-crested; 

Bare-footed,    bare-armed,    and   bare-breasted, 

wandering  over  the  vast,  lonely  forests  of  the 
new  world.  "This  poet  could  only  spring  out  of 
American  soil."  But  in  "The*  Chinese  Night- 
ingale" and  the  "Gipsy  Fiddles"  his  imagina- 
tion transplants  us  to  the  Orient,  and  with 
equal  vividness  he  paints  innumerable  pictures 
of  the  scattered  tribes  of  remote  aliens. 

Verbal  music  is  what  he  keenly  feels,  and 
preaches,  and  creates.  And  in  thus  chanting 
of  his  poems  he  is  reviving  the  primitive, 
Homeric  art,  and  causing  us  to  realize  how 
well-founded  is  that  instinct  which  impels  us 
to  murmur,  if  only  for  our  own  ears,  the 
poems  which  please  us.  For  poetry  was  cre- 
ated to  be  heard  as  plays  to  be  acted  and 
songs  to  be  sung.  And  many  poems  are  songs. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Historic  Irish  Paintings. 

Sir  John  Lavery  was  in  the  gallery  at  the 
House  of  Lords  painting  on  a  small  box  easel 
the  historic  scene  below  him  when  Lord 
Morley  was  moving  the  accefitance  of  the 
treaty  with  Ireland  (although  in  Parlia- 
mentary phraseology  he  was  doing  something 
quite  different),  and  the  chamber  that  had 
echoed  so  often  to  the  ancient  quarrel  was 
quiet  and  expectant  like  a  harbor  watching 
a  strange  ship  coming  in  after  a  terrible 
voyage. 

It  is  taken  that  the  outcome  of  Sir  John 
Lavery's  sketch  will  be  another  addition  to 
his  series  of  historical  Irish  pictures,  in  which 
he  has  been  engaged  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years.  They  began,  I  think, 
with  his  picture  of  the  trial  of  Roger  Case- 
ment, and  include  pictures  of  the  lying-in- 
state of  the  lord  mayor  of  Cork  and  Arch- 
bishop Mannix  blessing  the  Irish  flag. 

He  has  painted  the  portraits  of  Messrs.  De 
Valera,  Arthur  Grilfith,  Michael  Collins, 
Duggan.  Gavan  Duffy,  Mrs.  MacSweeney, 
Archbishop  Mannix,  Cardinal  Logue,  and  sev- 
eral other  prominent  Irishmen.  His  portrait 
of  Mr.  De  Valera  is  at  present  in  the  Paris 
Salon.  It  is  stated  in  Ireland  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  Sir  John  to  present  the  whole 
historic  series  to  the  Irish  nation. — Manches- 
ter Guardian. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  is  only  open  for 
a  few  weeks  in  the  year.  One  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  the  world,  the  Yenisei,  which  flows 
into  the  Arctic  Sea  at  Yeniseisk,  is  in  its 
lower  reaches  four  or  five  miles  wide. 


POLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^'^■'^'^" 

^^    Geary  at  Mason 


Phone  Franklin  150 


Monday,    Feb.    6 — Second    and    Last    Week 

Matinees   li'ediicsday   and   Saturday 
Oliver    llorosco    Presents 

TERRY  DUFFY 

In    the    Comedy    of   Youth 

"WaitTM  We're  Married" 

Sunday,    Feb.    12— THE   LONDON    FOLLIES. 


P  L  AY  ER  S 

1/57    Bush    St.,    near    Gough 

"CHARLES    THE    SIMPLE" 

A  Dramatic  Episode  by  Benj.  Allen  Purrington 

(First    performance    anywhere) 

"FOURTEEN" 
A    Comedy    by    Alice    Gerstenberg 

"EXILES" 

A    Play    of    the    South     Sea    Islands    by    Dan 

Totheroli     (first    performance    anywhere) 

OPENING  FRIDAY  EVE.,  FEB.  3,   1922 

Eight   Performances 

Friday,  February  3-10-17-24 

Saturday,  February  4-11-18-25 

Curtain   at   8:30   sharp 

Uox-office  at  theatre  open  daily  from  9  a.  m. 

In   5  p.   m.     Telephone  West  3321. 


.      THE    THEATRE    UNUSUAL 

MAITLAND 

Stockton,    Above    Post  Tel.    Kearny    2520 

Last    time    Sat.    night.    "GAY    LORD    QUEX" 

Week    Commencing    Monday    Night 

Big   Success  of   Henry    Miller   and   Ruth 

Chatterton 

•THE  RAINBOW^-Comedy  Drama 

All     seats     reserved,     $1.25,     inc.     war     tax. 

Every  evening  (except  Sunday)  at  8:30.    Mats. 

Tuesday  and   Saturday  at  2:30  p.  m. 

Next— "THE  LUCKY  ONE,"  by  A.  A.  Milne. 


■■■■■■■ST  ^'^'^^^'"^^^'^"^^ 


"da'il"^  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    2Sc    TO    $1.25 
Except    Sats..    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED   IN   DRESS 
CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 

Oliver  Morosco's  laugh-a-minute  comedy, 
"Wait  Till  We're  Married,"  begins  its  second 
and  last  week  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  Mon- 
day night,  February  6th.  The  farce  is  scoring 
a  big  hit  in  San  Francisco,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  hilarity  of  the  audience  from  the 
start  of  the  play  to  the  final  curtain. 

The  comedy  is  built  on  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  a  pair  of  young  lovers  from 
opposed  walks  of  life.  The  action  starts  in  a 
Long  Island  villa,  in  surroundings  of  wealth 
and  fashion,  and  ends  in  a  humble  cottage 
on  Staten  Island.  The  play  was  written  for 
laughs  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  cleanest 
comedies   seen   here   in   sometime. 

Mr.  Morosco  has  sent  the  original  company 
intact  from  the  Playhouse,  New  York,  where 
it  has  been  playing  since  last  August.  The 
chief  role  is  played  by  Terry  Duft'y,  who  has 
the  naturalness  and  sincerity,  along  with  the 
youth  that  belongs  to  the  part.  The  rest  of 
company  comprises  such  sterling  actors  as 
Ted  W.  Gibson,  Barbara  Brown,  Reynolds 
Denniston,  Marie  Van  Tassel,  William  Austin, 
Fanny  Yantis,  Mary  Hill,  and  Maxwell  Paley. 


The  Maltland  Plarhouse. 

"The  Rainbow,"  a  clever,  wholesome  com 
edy  in  which  Henry  Miller  and  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton  starred,  will  be  the  Maitland  Playhouse 
offering  for  the  week  commencing  Monday 
night.  With  the  stars  named  above  in  the 
leading  roles  "The  Rainbow"  achieved  a 
notable  success,  and  its  handling  with  Arthur 
Maitland  and  Lea  Penman  in  leading  roles  is 
assurance  to  local  audiences  that  the  piece 
will  be  well-starred.  It  is  a  fitting  play  for 
the  Stockton  Street  house  and  promises  a 
strong  performance. 

Arthur  Wing  Pinero's  sterling  drama,  "The 
Gay  Lord  Quex,"  that  opened  Monday  night 
at  the  Maitland,  has  caught  the  fancy  of 
theatre-goers.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  of 
the  dramas  offered  this  year  at  the  Stockton 
Street  house.  It  will  close  with  the  Saturday 
matinee   and   evening  performances. 


and  trampoline  performers,  and  in  tliese  ca- 
pacities they  do  remarkably  clever  work.  The 
distinguishing  feature  in  their  performance, 
however,  is  their  hat-throwing.  The  brothers 
stand  at  either  side  of  the  stage  and  cast  hats 
at  each  other.  These  invariably  land  where 
the  hat  is  supposed  to  be  worn  and  at  various 
rakish   angles. 

Lydell  and  Macy  are  the  only  holdover  for 
the  coming  week  and  their  clever  comedy 
characterizations  have  been  a  delight  to  au- 
diences during  the  past  week. 


The  Players  Theatre. 

This  week  the  Players  Theatre  presents  a 
triple  bill  of  new  plays,  two  of  which  have 
not  been  played  on  any  stage.  They  are 
"Exiles,"  by  Dan  Totheroh,  author  of  "Ta- 
melpa,"  and  "Charles,  the  Simple,"  a  tragedy 
of  tenth-century  France,  by  Benjamin  A. 
Purrington,  who  will  play  his  own  leading 
part. 

Dan  Totheroh  will  support  Mabel  Gump, 
who  will  play  the  leading  role  in  "Exiles,"  a 
dramatic  play  of  the  South  Seas.  Others  in 
the  cast  of  "Exiles"  are  Leon  Bowen,  Leo 
Cunningham,  Katharine  Edson,  Kathleen 
Rucker,    and   Alice   Barkley. 

The  third  play  on  the  bill  is  Alice  Gersten- 
berg's   comedy,    "14." 

It  is  announced  that  Reginald  Travers,  who 
is  now  on  his  vacation,  will  return  shortly 
to  conduct  rehearsals  of  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van's "The  Sorcerers."  Frank  Darien,  the 
well-known  stage  veteran,  will  direct  all  pro- 
ductions at  the  Players  until  his  return. 


The  London  Follies  Coming, 
A  glimpse  of  sunshine  in  the  gloom  caused 
by  Flo  Ziegfeld's  announcement  that  he  will 
confine  his  producing  activities  to  London 
hereafter,  is  the  news  that  Albert  de  Cour- 
ville,  known  along  Broadway  as  "the  Ziegfeld 
of  England,"  has  decided  to  make  New  York 
his  headquarters  in  the  future,  and  has  al- 
ready brought  over  his  two  greatest  suc- 
cesses, "The  London  Follies,"  with  Harry 
Tate,  which  comes  to  the  Columbia  Theatre 
for  eight  days,  commencing  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 12th,  and  "Pins  and  Needles,"  now 
playing  at  the  Shubert  Theatre,   New  York. 

"The  London  Follies"  company  of  seventy 
has  just  completed  a  record-breaking  tour  of 
Canada,  including,  all  the  larger  cities  from 
Montreal  to  Vancouver.  It  was  intended  that 
the  company  should  open  in  New  York  imme- 
diately after  this  tour  was  completed,  but  the 
scarcity  of  attractions  of  the  revue  type  on 
the  Coast  decided  to  the  management  to  make 
a  tour  of  California  before  returning  East. 

"The  London  Follies"  American  tour 
opened  in  Seattle  on  New  Year's  Day,  and 
judging  from  the  reception  accorded  the  com- 
pany in  the  Northwest,  the  production  is  one 
of  the  few  strong  enough  to  attract  large 
audiences  without  having  first  made  a  Broad- 
way reputation.         

"Warfield  Coming. 
David  Warfield's  reappearance  this  season 
in  David  Belasco's  masterly  play,  "The  Return 
of  Peter  Lrrimm,"  is  in  response  to  a  public 
demand  for  a  revival  of  this  unusual  drama. 
Wherever  Mr.  Warfield  has  appeared  during 
the  past  three  or  four  seasons  both  critics  and 
playgoers  have  asked  that  "The  Return  of 
Peter  Grimm"  be  restored  to  the  stage.  That 
the  revival  is  most  timely  has  already  been 
proved  by  the  interest  that  is  manifested  in 
the  coming  engagement  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre two  weeks  hence. 


The  Orpheum. 
The  Four  Marx  Brothers,  superior  enter- 
tainers, are  coming  to  the  Orpheum  next  week 
in  a  new  musical  piece  entitled  "On  the  Bal- 
cony." The  four  brothers — Herbert,  Julius, 
Arthur,  and  Leonard — have  made  for  them- 
selves an  enviable  reputation  in  vaudeville. 
In  their  latest  vehicle,  which  is  built  entirely 
for  laughing  purposes,  these  accomplished 
funsters  have  just  the  sort  of  act  to  bring  out 
the  best  that  is  in  them.  Supported  by  a  com- 
pany of  twelve  people,  they  present  their 
offering  in  rapid-fire  fashion,  flashing  in  and 
out  from  one  funny  situation  to  another  until 
the  curtain  is  rung  down  at  the  finish. 

Lydia  Barry  is  a  fine  example  of  the  theory 
of  heredity.  Her  father  before  her  was  one 
of  the  best  comedians  of  his  day.  Her  songs 
are  always  good,  and  she  sings  them  per- 
fectly. 

Innis  Brothers  intend  to  depict  in  the 
amusing  little  musical  duologue,  "The  Men 
About  Town,"  the  hick's  idea  of  being  well 
dressed  and  of  the  society  manner.  They 
play  every  line   for  a  laugh. 

"Listen  Bertie."  It  doesn't  matter  whether 
or  not  Bertie,  listens,  but  the  Lane  and  Byron 
audiences  will  be  sure  to  listen.  "Listen 
Bertie"  is  the  title  of  the  "nut"  act  offered  by 
these   eccentric   comedians. 

The  more  there  is  put  into  a  skit  the  more 
will  be  gotten  out  of  it.  Lang  and  Vernon 
are  master  builders.  Their  pertinent  idea  is 
told  in  their  skit,  "Who  Is  Your  Boss?"  and 
their  construction  has  been  made  with  son'gs, 
chatter,  and  whistling. 

The  La  Pilarica  Trio  come  from  Spain, 
where  they  enjoyed  favor  in  King  Alfonso's 
court.  Viela  Victoria,  one  of  its  members, 
is  said  to  be  the  most  fascinating  of  Spanish 
dancers.  Even  Carmencita  in  her  prime  was 
not  more  bewitching  than  this  fiery  little 
dancing  doll  from  old  Madrid,  and  with  her 
two  associates  the  fame  of  the  La  Pilarica 
Trio  has  spread  all  over  the  world, 

Garcinetti    Brothers    are    primarily   acrobats 


Shaw  and  Ibsen. 

Two  strong  plays  are  promised  for  the 
Maitland  Playhouse  within  the  near  future. 
Arthur  Maitland  announces  the  coming  of 
"The  Vikings,"  by  Henrik  Ibsen,  one  of  the 
Ibsen  plays  that  has  never  before  been  seen  in 
San  Francisco.  It  is  less  sombre  than  the 
average  run  of  Ibsen  plays. 

George  Bernard  Shaw's  strong  play,  "Man 
and  Superman,"  is  to  be  repeated  at  the  Mait- 
land. It  proved  one  of  the  best  cards  of  the 
season  when  it  was  given. 


A  C^nliiftt  Pl|pa0ant  Urrakfaat 
fax  a  i^appg  Sag 


Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  a 
successful  day  as  a  cheerful  beginning. 
Start  the  day  right  at  a  restaurant  of 
national  reputation  for  its  breakfast 
dishes,  courteous  service  and  moderate 
prices. 

Our  large  variety  of  delicious  coffee 
cakes  adds  much  to  the  enjoyment  of 
our  patrons. 


32-36  GEARY  STREET 


for  the  economic  journals  of  Paris,  discussing 
especially  the  large  financial  problems  of  the 
day.  His  last  work,  written  in  collaboration 
with  Yves  Guyot,  dealt  with  with  the  question 
of  inflation  and  deflation,  and  was  noteworthy 
for  its  insistence  on  the  adherence  by  France 
in  particular  to  the  old-time  principles  of 
sound  currency  and  the  gold  standard.  Among 
the  personal  eccentricities  of  the  man  was  the 
fact  that,  although  he  spoke  three  languages 
with  perfect  freedom,  he  was  never  able  to 
con^-erse  in  his  mother  tongue,  though  read- 
ing without  difficulty  publications  in  the  Rus- 
sian language. 


Arthur  Raffalovich. 
It  is  announced  from  Paris  that  Arthur 
Raffalovich  died  there  on  December  24th  at 
the  age  of  sixty-eight  ( says  the  New  York 
Times).  He  had  long  been  a  well-known 
economist  in  the  Parisian  circle  which  in- 
cluded such  writers  and  statisticians  as  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  Yves  Guyot,  and  other  thinkers  of 
the  older  generation.  He  was  born  at  Odessa 
in  1853,  but  was  educated  in  Paris,  where  he 
spent  most  of  his  life.  In  188S  he  was  made 
financial  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Dcbafs.  the 
active  work  of  which  he  surrendered  in  his 
later  years,  but  with  which  he  maintained  a 
journalistic  connection  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 

His  close  knowledge  of  both  Russian  and 
French  finance  led  to  his  appointment,  first  as 
privy  councillor  of  the  Russian  government, 
then  as  member  of  the  finance  ministry's  coun- 
cil ;  and  when  Witte  was  carrying  through  his 
reform  of  the  Russian  currency,  in  connection 
with  the  placing  of  large  Russian  loans  on  the 
French  market,  Raffalovich  was  appointed 
commercial  attache  to  the  Russian  Imperial 
Embassy  at  Paris,  where  for  many  years  he 
practically  filled  the  duties  of  financial  agent 
for  the  Russian  government.  M.  Raffalovich 
was  well  known  in  both  financial  and  political 
circles  of  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  wide  per- 
sonal respect  because  of  the  unfailing  recti- 
tude of  his  private  conduct  and  official  actions 
during  a  period  when  financial  scandal  was 
frequent  both  in  French  finance  and  in  the 
Franco-Russian    relations. 

He  was  at  all  times  more  intimately  de- 
voted to  economic  science  than  to  practical 
participation  in  financial  affairs  outside  of  his 
government's  interest,  and  had  written  widely 
on  the  subject.  His  Marche  Financier,  pub- 
lished annually  during  many  years,  was  per- 
haps the  most  complete  re\  iew  issued  in  Eu- 
rope, covering  the  occurrences  of  a  past  year 
in  the  trade,  niarl^ets,  and  public  finances  of 
all  the  European  countries  and  of  the  United 
States.  To  the  discussion  of  the  affairs  of 
every  country  be  brought  a  dispassionate  eco- 
nomic view  and  a  remarkalily  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts.     He  was  a  constant  writer 


A  religious  "revival"  has  commenced  among 
the  fisher  people  on  the  east  coast,  from 
Grimsby  to  John  o"  Groats  (says  the  Man- 
chester Guardian).  It  is  difficult  to  say  where 
the  revival  originated,  but  its  effects  are  most 
noticeable  in  the  villages  on  the  south  of  the 
Moray  Firth  and  the  Aberdeenshire  coast 
north  of  Aberdeen.  Observers  say  the  revival 
is  much  more  extensive  than  that  led  in  Wales 
in  1904-5  by  Evan  Roberts.  Prayer-meetings 
lasting  many  hours  are  held  nightly,  the  mis- 
sion halls  generally  being  full.  The  kinemas 
and  public  houses  are  in  consequence  nearly 
empty,  and  some  of  the  former  have  had  to 
close  down.  Strangers  and  fellow-villagers 
are  systematically  stopped  in  the  streets  and 
asked  if  they  have  been  saved.  Even  motor- 
ists in  some  villages  are  held  up  by  the  more 
fervent.  One  serious  aspect  of  the  revival  is 
its  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  Already 
six  persons,  mostly  young  men  and  women, 
have  been  removed  to  hospitals  and  institu- 
tions for  the  insane,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
revival  continuing  much  longer  this  number 
may,   it  is  feared,  swell. 


W 


ALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital    and    Sick   Room    Supplies 

Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

441  Sutter  St. — Entire  Building.  Telephone 

San  Francisco,  CaL         Douglas  4017 


A  $1200  STORY 
EVERY  WEEK! 

This  U  just  one  of  the  features 
of  the  Sunday 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Among  the  authors  contributing 
complete  novelettes  for  the  Chronicle's 
Sunday  Magazine  are: 

VICENTE  BLASCO-IEANEZ 

ARTHUR  TRAIN 

RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD 

GEO.  BARR  McCUTCHEON 

PETER  CLARK  MacFARLANE 

HUGH  WALPOLE 

BRUNO  LESSING 

LUCIEN  CARY 

JOHN  FLEMING  WILSON 

EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 

WM.  ALMON  WOLFF 

WILL   PAYNE 

There  is  always  a  Blue  Ribbon  Serial,  as 
well,  by  a  standard  author,  and  many  special 
features   of  note. 
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Balfour.Guthrie  &Co. 


San   FiANCisco   and   Los   Angeues, 

PoETLAND,    Seattle,   Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victokia. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  UNE  OF  STEAMERS 

To    ANO   From    Eotopean    Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  UNE 

To  AKD  Fkom  Australian  Ports 


Redwood  Export  Company 

California  Redwood 
Lumber  and  Ties 


Cargoes  and  Parcels 

"To  off  shore  markels  only" 


260  CAUFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUF. 

Phone  Sutter  2163 


UNION  LUMBER  CO. 

CROCKER  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAUFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALERS 

—  OF  — 

REDWOOD  LUMBERS 
RAILROAD  TIES 
TELEGRAPH  POLES 
SHINGLES 

—  AND  — 

SPLIT  REDWOOD  PRODUCTS 


VANITY  FAIR. 


McCormick,  McPherson  &  Lapham 

Shipping  and  Commission 

Agents — Osaka    Shosen    Kaisha 
Agents — The    Texas    Co.    (petroleum    products) 
San  Francisco  Office  Los  Angeles  Office 

503  Market  St.  548  So.  Spring  St. 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood  Mills,  Humboldt  Bay,  Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
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The  most  important  problem  before  the 
feminists  now  is  whether  or  not  a  woman 
should  take  her  husband's  name.  The  matter, 
which  even  takes  precedence  over  the  new 
fight  for  equal  rights  throughout  is  solved  by 
a^good  many  suffragettes  by  the  omission  of 
the  husband.  That  of  course  simplifies  mat- 
ters. If  one  has  not  got  a  husband  there  is 
no  challenging  one  against  the  right  to  one's 
own  name.  Other  ladies  we  suspect  of  taking 
husbands  in  a  combative  spirit.  Their  argu- 
ment is  that  there  is  no  credit  in  keeping 
their  maiden  name  if  they  have  no  other. 
And  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  that  stand, 
too.  If  the  ideal  suffragette  remains  celibate 
she  will  always  be  in  doubt  whether  or  no 
she  has  had  equal  rights  in  everything.  There 
is  the  matter  of  the  name  !  Perhaps  she  would 
not  have  got  away  with  it.  And  so  she  must 
eventually  die  dissatisfied,  not  quite  content 
that  she  has  wrested  every  right  from  man 
and  made  it  hers.  Clearly  the  wise  suttragette 
takes  a  spouse  and  declines  his  name.  That 
way  lies  power  for  the  cause.  Nor  is  she 
merely  interested  in  party  propaganda.  She  is 
altruistic.  She  hopes  to  see  the  day  when  all 
women — even  the  unworthy  unfeminist  albeit 
feminine  ones — cling  to  their  own  paternal 
cognomen  even  as  in  the  old  days  our  female 
ancestors  clung  with  pardonable  pride  to  the 
appellative  "Mrs."  Gone  are  the  days  when  a 
woman  marries  merely  to  acquire  the  handle 
"Mistress."  They  are  no  longer  primarily 
proud  of  being  some  one  or  other's  mistress. 
The  stronger  sex — for  we  resignedly  suppose 
that  that  is  what  it  has  come  to — now  marry 
quite  incidentally,  nonchalantly,  even  as  men 
have  married  of  yore.  If  she  has  an  ulterior 
motif  at  all,  it  is  to  keep  her  own  name. 


A  New  York  professor  urges  g:irl  graduates 
"to  shun  becoming  flappers."  Just  how  a  col- 
lege graduate  could  become  a  flapper  is  not 
explained  by  the  savant,  though  we  are  sure  it 
would  take  an  expert  in  the  fourth  dimension 
to  accomplish  the  feat.  We  have  heard  of 
people  seeking  the  fountain  of  youth.  But 
until  now  no  one — not  even  a  professor — has 
thought  it  worth  while  to  warn  people  against 
finding  the  rejuvenating  fluid.  The  present 
injunction  to  college  graduates  sounds  dan- 
gerously like  it.  though.  Many  a  staid  grad- 
uate student,  and  perhaps  some  who  are  not 
so  staid,  wish  they  were  flappers  again,  but 
surely  few  of  them  are  foolish  enough  to  at- 
tempt the  masquerade.  A  woman  may  shed 
ten  years  after  she  is  thirty.  But  there  are 
few  indeed  of  twenty-five  who  can  pretend  to 
fifteen — and  that  or  thereabouts  is  the  au- 
thentic age  of  a  flapper.  Any  one  older  than 
the  sub-deb  strata  who  appropriates  the  title 
is  merely  repeating  the  age-old  fallacy  of  her 
sex — lying  about  her  age  and  thinking  she  is 
getting  away  with  it.  Surely  the  professor 
meant  to  urge  the  girl  graduate  from  imitating 
the  flapper,   and  not   from  becoming  one. 


About  Princess  Bibesco. 

Prince  and  Princess  Bibesco  were  in  New 
York  the  early  part  of  January  attending  the 
fashion  show,  which  was  under  the  patronage 
of  Queen  Marie  of  Roumania,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  to  swell  the  fund  for  the 
orphans  and  ailing  of  that  stricken  land. 
The  fashion  show  was  in  every  respect  an 
artistic  success,  the  sale  of  Roumanian  peas- 
ant embroideries  and  laces  bringing  the  most 
generous   prices. 

The  princess  is  entertaining  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Asquith,  who  plans  to  remain  in  this 
country  six  or  eight  weeks.  Washington  is 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  this  celebrated  public 
woman  and  author  with  keen  anticipation. 
She  will  visit  some  of  the  resorts  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  probably  those  in  Florida 
and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  Rou- 
manian minister  would  not  have  the  leisure 
to  accompany  her  on  a  long  tour,  like  to  Cali- 
fornia or  the  far  South,  and  the  princess  is 
tied  up  with  social  engagements,  but  will 
probably  make  the  Florida  trips  with  her 
mother. 

Some  of  the  short  stories  from  the  volume 
recently  published  by  Elizabeth  Bibesco  are 
finding  their  way  into  popular  magazines  and 
giving  their  readers  a  glance  at  the  themes 
which  London  of  today  considers  vital.  The 
tales  are  not  deemed  by  their  Washington 
readers  as  of  consuming  interest,  being  prin- 
cipally of  the  psycho-analytical  kind,  which  is 
the  rage  of  Europe,  but  not  so  universal  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


Isadora  Duncan  is  said  to  have  danced  be- 
fore the  windows  of  Lenin  in  Moscow  the 
other  day.  This  is  not  really  surprising, 
since  Isadora  announced  her  sympathy  with 
the  new  Russian  government  some  time  ago. 
It  is  rather  inconsistent,  though,  in  view  of 
her  having  danced  the  "Marseillaise"  before 
the  windows  of  Mr.  Venizelos  during  the  war. 
However,  a  dancer  is  by  nature  a  tempera- 
mental sort  of  creature.  Art  would  doubt- 
less be  throttled  by  strict  regard  for  political 
principle.  It  is  enough  that  Venizelos  in- 
spired Mme.  Duncan  some  years  ago  and  that 
Lenin  has  done  so  now.  Truly,  those  gentle- 
men have  not  lived  in  vain.  The  tale  is  told 
that  a  friend  of  Raymund  Duncan,  the 
dancer's  brother,  was  struck  by  Isadora's 
political  infidelity.  He  spoke  to  Raymund 
about  it.  "Why,"  said  the  unsympathetic 
brother,  "Isadora's  right  foot  never  knows 
what  the  left  foot  dances." 


Adm.irers  of  "Elizabeth  and  Her  German 
Garden"  will  be  interested  in  the  subsequent 
career  of  the  talented  authoress,  who  is  now 
Countess  Russell,  the  third  wife  of  that  Earl 
Russell,  John  Francis  Stanley,  who  was 
hailed  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1907  for 
obtaining  a  divorce  in  Reno  after  it  had  been 
denied  him  in  London.  He  subsequently 
made  his  peace  and  now  sits  in  "the  Lords." 
Lord  Russell  is  a  man  of  letters,  and  it  was 
their  mutual  literary  tastes  that  first  drew  the 
Countess  von  Arnim  and  him  together.  The 
friendship,  bookish  at  first,  later  took  a  ro- 
mantic form.  The  Russells  maintain  a  home 
in  Mayfair,  which  is  one  of  the  popular  liter- 
ary centres  of  London.  About  fifteen  years 
ago  the  countess,  then  the  Countess  von 
Arnim,  made  a  visit  of  some  length  to  Wash- 
ington and  was  entertained  at  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Embassy  by  Baroness  von  Hengel- 
muller.  Count  Arnim,  known  to  literary  fame 
as  "the  man  of  wrath,"  was  a  territorial  mag- 
nate of  the  Baltic  section  of  the  former  Prus- 
sian kingdom.  The  count  died  in  1910.  The 
son.  Count  August  von  Arnim.  holds  a  posi- 
tion under  the  republican  government  of  the 
Baltic  regions.  Elizabeth  is  now  in  posses- 
sion of  as  glorious  a  garden  near  Chichester 
off  Brighton  as  that  which  she  made  famous 
oflt  the  Paltic  Sea. 
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A    Most   Interesting 
Trip  to  the  East 


Is  Over  the 

SUNSET  ROUTE 
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and  New  Orleans 
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Bowie ;  OR  SIDE  TRIP  FROM  BOWIE  VIA  GLOBE  TO  ROOSEVELT  DAM 
and  return.  Take  Phcenix  Sleeper,  or  Globe  Sleeper,  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and 
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Detour  or  Side  Trip  Fare,  $20.00. 

YOU  CAN  STOP  OFF  AT  EL  PASO  and  go  by  street-car  into  Old  Mexico;  or 
you  can  stop  at  New  Orleans  and  visit  many  historic  places.  Mardi  Gras 
festivities  to  Feb.  28th. 

For  Railroad  euid  Pulhnan  Feu-cs  Ask  Agents 
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STORYETTES. 


Grava  and  Gay,  Epifirammatic  and  Otherwise. 


In  an  East  End  school  a  mistress  was  read- 
ing to  her  class  Shelley's  "Ode  to  a  Skylark." 
To  test  the  intelligence  of  her  scholars  she 
asked  if  they  could  put  into  different  words, 
expressing  the  same  meaning,  the  line,  "Hail 
to  thee,  blithe  spirit — bird  thou  never  wert." 
An  arm  shot  up  from  the  back  row.  "Well, 
Johnny,  let  us  hear  how  you  would  put  it." 
"Hi,  cocky.     You  aint  no  blinkin'  bird." 


"He's  perfectly  quiet,"  remarked  the  man 
to  the  two  girls  who  were  hiring  a  pony  and 
trap.  "Only  you  must  take  care  to  keep  the 
rein  off  his  tail."  "We  won't  forget,"  they 
said.  When  they  returned  he  asked  them 
how  they  had  got  on.  "Splendidly!"  they  ex- 
claimed. "We  had  one  sharp  shower,  but  we 
took  it  in  turn  to  hold  the  umbrella  over  the 
horse's  tail,  so  there  was  no  real  danger." 


Wishing  to  give  bis  Scotch  steward  a  treat 
a  man  invited  him  to  London,  and  on  the 
night  after  his  arrival  took  him  to  a  hotel  to 
dine.  During  the  early  part  of  the  dinner  the 
steward  was  noticed  to  help  himself  very 
liberally  to  the  champagne,  glass  after  glass 
of  the  wine  disappearing.  Still  he  seemed 
very  downhearted  and  morose.  Presently  he 
was  heard  to  remark,  "Well,  I  hope  they'll 
not  be  very  long  wi'  the  whisky,  as  I  dinna 
o-et  on  verra  weel  wi'  these  mineral  waters." 

A  railway  director  rebuked  a  ticket  collector 
who  allowed  him  to  go  through  the  gate  with- 
out producing  his  pass.  "No  matter  if  you  do 
know  who  I  am,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  the  col- 
lector's excuse ;  "I  am  entitled  to  ride  free 
only  when  I  am  traveling  with  that  pass. 
You  don't  know  whether  I  have  it  or  not." 
The  collector,  nettled  into  action,  demanded 
to  see  the  pass.  "That's  right,"  exclaimed  the 
director.  "Here — why — where — well,  I  de- 
clare. I  must  have  left  it  at  the  office." 
"Then  you'll  have  to  pay  your  fare,"  re- 
sponded the  collector,  grimly.     And  he  did. 


Charlie  Chaplin  said  at  a  Los  Angeles  re- 
ception :  "My  very  best  compliment  was  made 
to  me  by  a  little  Philadelphia  girl.  One 
evening,  after  her  prayers  were  finished,  she 
turned  to  her  mother  and  asked:  'Mama,  will 
I  go  to  heaven  when  I  die  ?'  'Yes,  dear,'  said 
her  mother,  'if  you're  good  and  always  do 
what  mama  tells  you.'  'And  will  you  go  to 
heaven  when  you  die,  mama?'  'Y'es,  of 
course.'  'And  will  papa  go  to  heaven?"  'I— 
ere — hope  so,  darling.'  'Mama,  will  Charhe 
Chaplin  go  to  heaven  when  he  dies?'  'Oh,  I 
guess  so.'  The  little  girl  in  her  long  white 
night  gown  clapped  her  hands  and  jumped  up 
and  down  ecstatically  :  'Oh,  mama,'  she  said, 
'won't  God  laugh  !'  " 


Lord  Northcliffe,  during  his  American  visit, 
had  little  to  say  in  favor  of  prohibition. 
"Show  me  prohibition,"  he  would  obser\'e, 
"and  I'll  talk  about  it."  Like  the  Missourian. 
Lord  Northcliffe  wanted  to  be  shown.  "Your 
Volstead  Act,"  he  said  in  New  York  one  day, 
"has  made  lawbreakers  and  hypocrites  of  all 
of  you.  A  Fifth  Avenue  millionaire  handed 
me  recently  a  letter  he  had  just  received  from 
the  freight  department  of  a  railroad.  'Read 
this,'  he  chuckled,  and  I  read:  'Dear  Sir — 
Will  you  please  send  without  delay  for  the 
three  packing  cases  of  hymnals  awaiting  you 
here,  as  two  are  leaking  badly,  while  an  un- 
known tramp  Droke  into  the  third  last  night 
during  the  small  hours  and  was  found  by  our 
men  this  morning  in  a  disgusting  condition?'  " 


Past  stall  after  stall  went  the  rich  mer- 
chant, followed  by  a  smart  footman  in  livery, 
for  the  annual  bazaar  was  in  full  swing. 
"Ah,  Mr.  Swankington,"  gushed  a  pretty  girl 
at  one  of  the  stalls,  "what  are  you  going  to 
buy?  Auntie  and  I  are  in  charge  of  this 
stall.     We  have  cushions,  pen  wipers,   and  all 

sorts    of "      "There's    one    thing    I    should 

like  to  buy,"  said  the  amorous  visitor.  "Do 
you  sell  kisses  at  your  stall?"  "Oh,  cer- 
tainly," came  the  prompt  reply.  "A  sovereign 
each."  "Right!"  said  the  aristocrat.  "I'll 
take  two,  please."  "Auntie,"  cried  the  wily 
damsel,  "forward,  please.  Two  kisses  for  this 
gentleman."  For  a  moment  the  wealthy  one 
was  nonplussed,  but  only  for  a  moment.  ^^  He 
turned  suddenly  to  his  footman.  "James,"  he 
said  coolly,  "just  take  this  purchase,   please." 


A  dairy  farmer  living  in  a  small  town  was 
recently  summoned  to  appear  before  the  local 
magistrate  on  a  charge  of  selling  butter  under 
weight.  The  complainant  was  the  village 
baker,  who  felt  he  was  being  wronged  when 
he  discovered  that  every  pound  of  the  farmer's 
butter  fell  below  the  weight  that  a  pound 
ought  to  be.  "Have  you  a  pair  of  scales?" 
asked  the  magistrate  of  the  farmer.  "Yes, 
your  honor."  "And  weights?"  "No,  your 
honor,  I  have  no  weights."  "You  have  no 
weights  !  How,  then,  can  you  weigh  your  but- 
ter?" "That  is  very  simple,  your  honor. 
Since  the  baker  has  bought  his  butter  from 
me,   I  buy  my  bread  from  him,   and  his  one- 


pound  loaves  serves  me  as  weights  to  weigh 
my  butter.  If  the  butter  does  not  weigh  what 
it  should,  it  is  the  baker's  fault,  and  not  mine. 

vou  see." 


Standing  on  the  slippery  pavement  of  a 
small  Southern  town  one  rainy  night,  like 
sailors  on  a  reeling  deck,  thej'  were  discuss- 
ing a  member  of  their  party  who  had  to  retire 
from  the  scene  of  action.  The  principal 
speaker  in  the  group  appeared  to  be  having 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  his  footing  on  the 
swaying  pavement.  The  buildings  on  either 
side  bowed  and  rocked.  The  telephone  poles 
did  some  sort  of  contortionist  stunt,  and  even 
his  voice  was  a  bit  thick.  "Where's  Sam?" 
another  member  of  the  group  asked  him. 
"We  took  him  home,"  the  first  speaker  in- 
formed him  bet\veen  hiccoughs.  "Was  he 
drunk  ?"  "Drunk  ?  It  took  three  of  us  to  get 
his  hat  in  the  car." 


An  eminent  judge  traveling  in  a  first-class 
car  was  annoyed  by  a  stranger  who  entered 
and  lighted  a  strong  cigar.  The  judge  remon- 
strated. The  stranger  ignored  him,  whereupon 
the  judge  took  out  his  card  and  handed  it  to 
the  fellow.  The  stranger  put  the  card  in  his 
pocket,  blew  a  puff  in  the  great  man's  face, 
and  went  on  smoking.  When  the  train 
stopped,  the  raging  judge  rose  as  the  stranger 
slipped  out  of  the  coach  and  vanished.  "Fol- 
low that  man  !"  roared  the  judge  to  a  porter. 
"Get  his  name  and  address.  Quick  I"  In  a 
minute  or  so  the  porter  returned,  rather 
scared.  "I  shouldn't  go  any  farther  with  the 
case  if  I  were  you,  sir,"  he  said.  "Do  you 
know  who  the  gentleman  is  ?"  And  the  porter 
handed  the  judge  his  own   card. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The'WhltePearl. 
-\-inany,    many    years    ago 
The   Female   rated    rather    low, 
A  diff'rcnt  creature — one  might  say — 
From    that    fair    thing    we    see    today. 

She  had  to  work  much  harder  then. 
Persuaded  often  by  rough  men. 
Who   daily   grew    in   strength    and   size 
Uy  dint  of  healthy  exercise. 

But,   ever   crafty   and   alert, 
The  cunning  creature  learned  to  flirt. 
And    so,    with    artful    coquetries, 
Soon  had  her  keeper  on  his  knees. 

With  rapid  strides  she  grew  in  grace 
Until  she  filled  a  lofty  place. 
Not  on,  but  just  behind   the  Throne, 
To   rule   the  ruler — though   unknown. 

The  consequence — 'tis  plain  to  see — 
Mere  Bagatelle  for  such  as  she: 
Full  many  a  King  did  blush  unseen 
In  the  effulgence  of  his  Queen. 

And   now,   victorious  at  last. 

She  rises  from  a  dismal   past; 

The  trapper's  caught  in  his  own  trap — 

She's  all  but  pushed  Man  off  the  map. 

— George  Mitchell  in  Life. 


Oregon's  Ocean  Bed. 

Scientific  societies  are  beginning  to  pay  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  central  Oregon's 
great  ocean  bed,  dry  now  for  many  thousands 
of  years  (says  the  Portland  Oregonian). 
During  the  past  year  fully  a  dozen  expeditions 
visited  the  huge  inland  sea  that  extended 
over  hundreds  of  square  miles  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Crooked  River. 

Just  to  stand  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  sea  or 


at  points  where  the  waves  once  washjl  tie 
shore  and  where  the  marks  of  the  tide  are 
plain  is  a  unique  experience.  It's  an  astound- 
ing countrj'.  every  rock  seemingly  hiding  fos- 
sil evidence  of  some  nature,  for  at  random 
any  ordinary  looking  outcrop  or  boulder  will 
reveal  clams,  oysters,  boring  shellfish,  or  sea- 
weed impressions.  Your  head  reels  as  you  try 
and  think  back,  centuries  and  tens  and  hun- 
dreds of  centuries  before,  and  see  this  vast 
expanse  of  sand,  sagebrush,  and  rocks  as  a 
turbulent  tropical  ocean,  palm  trees  dotting 
the  banks  and  weird  animals  roaming  the 
dense  brush  or  haunting  the  breakers  as  they 
bore  food  from  the  great  ocean. 

Palm  frond  imprints  twelve  and  more  feet 
in  length  can  be  found  in  the  rocks,  fossil 
remains  of  the  first  horse,  he  that  had  three 
toes  :  animals  too  strange  to  recreate — it's  a 
rich  country  for  the  student,  and  now  they 
are  trying  to  prove  that  it  is  a  great  filling 
station,  for  oil-drilling  derricks  begin  to  make 
their  appearance  on  the  horizon. 

In  any  event  here  is  country  that  was 
fecund  with  life  even  before  the  human  race 
was  evolved.  Inside  one  round  sea-wom 
boulder  lay  a  perfect  oyster  and  inside  the 
oyster  the  remains  of  a  pearl,  crushed  flat  by 
the  pressure.  Along  the  slimy  shores  of  this 
sea  the  life  must  have  been  a  short  one  and 
crowded,  for  the  country  is  honeycombed  with 
evidence,  all  of  a  low  life  origin — clam  shells 
a  yard  across,  great  snails,  other  shells  shaped 
like  nothing  we  see  this  day,  marine  oysters 
not  well  organized  enough  to  go  out  for  them- 
selves, but  doomed  to  rest  on  a  still  shore 
until  petrified  and  then  to  prove  their  age  to 
discoverers  thousands  of  years  later. 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


T-JESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
■^  cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOIt  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO'COMPOUNDS 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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PERSONAL. 


Social  Notes. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  liciiry  IleHmaiin  announce 
the  engagement  of  tlieir-  daughter,  Roberta  Wright, 
to  Mr.  Lounsbury  Slaught  Fish,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Charles  Lounsbury  Fish  of  Stanford 
University. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Virginia  Randolph  Har- 
rison, daughter  of  Mr.  Francis  Burton  Harrison, 
and  Mr.  Christian  Gross,  son  of  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Gross  of  Chicago,  took  place  Monday  in 
Algiers.  The  bride  is  the  niece  of  Mr.  Templeton 
Crocker  and  has  been  a  frequent  visitor  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at 
the  Fairmont  for  Miss  Cornelia  Armsby.  Others 
at  the  affair  were  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mrs. 
Walter  Martin,  Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted,  Mrs.  Atholl 
McEean.  Jlrs.  Frank  Judge,  Mrs.  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, ilrs.  Stewart  Lowery,  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor, 
ilrs.  Templeton  Crocker,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer. 
Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  entertained  at  tea  Monday, 
complimenting  Miss    Ruth    Lent. 

Mrs-  Frank  Hooper  gave  a  bridge-tea  last  Tues- 
day for  Miss  Ola  Willett.  Some  of  the  guests 
were  Mrs.  Marshall  Madison,  Mrs.  Elmer  Jen- 
nings, Mrs.  Alfred  Oyster,  Mrs.  Alfred  Ghirar- 
delli,  Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet,  Mrs.  Charles  Corbet, 
Mrs,  Wood  worth  Self  ridge,  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Douglas  Short,  Mrs.  Warren  Spieker, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Oyster,  Miss  Isabel  Jennings,  and 
Miss   Cecile   Brooke. 

As  a  farewell  to  Miss  JIary  Donohoe  and  Mi?s 
Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss  Cora  Jane  Flood  gave  a 
luncheon  Tuesday  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Her 
guests  included  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Wakefield  Baker,  Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver,  Jr.,  ilrs. 
Herman  Phleger,  ilrs.  Marshall  Madison,  Mrs. 
Howard  Park,  Mrs.  Edward  Clark,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Regi- 
nald Jenkins,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Mrs.  Al- 
fred de  Ropp,  Mrs.  Walter  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Francis 
Langton,  Mrs.  Dearborn  Clark,  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs, 
iliss  Elizabeth  Oyster,  Miss  Sophy  Eeylard,  iliss 
ilauricia  Mintzer,  Miss  Sara  Coffin,  Miss  Christine 
Donohoe,  Miss  Margaret  Scheld,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Schmieden.  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  iliss  Edith 
Grant,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Mary  Julia 
Crocker,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Ellita  Adams. 
Miss  Lauise  Boyd,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Black,  Miss 
Helen  Pierce,  Miss  Helen  Crocker,  and  Miss 
Aileen   Mcintosh. 

Colonel  and  ilrs.  Robert  Thompson  gave  a 
dinner-dance  last  Saturday  at  the  Montecito  Coun- 
try Club  in  honor  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Paken- 
ham  and  the  officers  of  H-  M.  S.  Raleigh. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday,  when  they  had  as  their  guests  Miss 
Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels,  Miss 
Alice  Requa,  Miss  Josephine  Graiit,  Miss  Edith 
Grant,  Mr,  Cyril  McNear,  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson, 
Mr.  Will  Magee,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Howard  Spreckels. 
and   Mr.    Leon   Walker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday,  when  they  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Augustus  Taylor,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Richard  Mc- 
Creery,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Lowery. 

In  honor  of  Miss  Sophy  Beylard,  Miss  Emelie 
Parrott  gave  a  dinner  in  San   Mateo  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Julian  Reis  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Selby  were 
the  guests  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  at  which  Mrs. 
Crawford  Clarke  entertained  Wednesday.  The 
guests  included  Mrs.  Louis  Monteagle,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam   Matson,    Mrs.    J.    J.    Spieker,    Mrs.    William 


THE  DANTE 


Under  the  new  ownership  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  E.  Trenkle  of  The 
Dante  Sanatorium  (formerly  the 
Adler)  there  has  been  no  change  of 
pohcy  or  in  the  personal  staff. 
Miss  Minnie  Fechemer  is  retained 
as  general  superintendent.  Miss 
Lynch  remains  as  head  of  the  ope- 
rating room.  The  nursing  organi- 
zation, the  culinary  staff,  the  gen- 
eral attendants — all  are  as  before. 

Old  patrons  and  new  will  find  in 
The  Dante  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries for  which  this  unique  institu- 
tion has  long  been  famous. 


COMMUNITY  HOMES 

SPLENDID  BUILDINGS  on  RUSSIAN  HILL 
UNION  TERRACE— Nearing  completion; 
manne  view;  courts  and  fountains.  Separate 
entrances.  CAPO  DI  MONTE— Class  "A" 
structure;     plans    to    suit    buyers.     Ground    will 

u^^r^-'^"    ^^    ^^'^^^      '^^'^    E\-OLUTION    in 
HOMhS     combines     more     conveniences,     more 
comforts,   at  lower  prices,   less   upkeep  co^t 
W-    F.    CHIPMAN.   625    Market   St."  ' 


EXPERIENCED  TRAVELER  would  like 
conduct    one    or    two    ladies    abroad, 
then  of  all  care  and  responsibility. 
Or 

Would   chaperon   young  lady  who 

abroad.   .  References    exchanged. 

'ux   G.    Argonaut.   207    Powell    Street 


relieving 


wisnes   to 
Address 


Marvin.  Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones.  Mrs.  George  Kates. 
Mrs.  WinficUl  Davis,  Mrs.  Ritchie  Dunne.  Mrs. 
William  Weir,  Mrs.  Robert  Watt.  Mrs.  Charles 
Judson.  Mrs.  Henry  St.  Goar,  Mrs.  J.  D.  McKee, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Masten,  Mrs.  Clemens  Horst,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Pickering,  M.rs.  William  Van  Fleet. 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Porter,  Mrs.  Stuart  Baldwin,  :\Irs. 
John  Wright,  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland,  Mrs.  ,1ames 
Hall.  Mrs.  Arthur  Sharp,  Mrs.  Philip  Galpin,  Mrs. 
Charles  Deering,  Mrs.  Milton  Esberg,  Mrs,  Frank 
Bates,  Mrs.  George  Tyson,  Mrs.  A.  iL  Buchanan, 
Mrs.  Fannie  Crocker  McCrearj-,  ^^^5.  Carroll  Cam- 
bron,  ilrs.  S.  L  Bee,  Mrs.  N.  R.  Salsbury.  Mrs. 
Charles  Crocker,  Mrs.  John  Sutton,  Mrs.  Ferdi- 
nand Peterson,  Mrs.  William  Ireland,  and  Miss 
Lynda   Buchanan. 

Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet  gave  a  tea  Wednesday  for 
Mrs.  Joseph  Hutchinson  and  Miss  Mary  Baldwin 
of  New  York.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
Frank  Hooper,  3klrs.  William  Van  Fleet,  Mrs. 
Hasket  Derby,  Mrs.  George  Willcutt,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Alfred  Oyster,  Mrs.  Earnaby  Con- 
rad. Mrs.  Douglas  Short,  Mrs.  Harold  Casey,  Mrs. 
Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  Otis  Johnson,  Mrs.  Edgar  Gil- 
Crist,  Miss  Elizabeth  Cunningham,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Oyster,   and   Miss  Marion   Crocker. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Self  ridge  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday,  when  they  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
.\lexander  Rutherford.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Hussey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Devereux,  Mrs. 
Fentriss  Hill,  Mrs.  Ethel  Hager,  Mr.  Clarence 
Follis,  and   Mr.    William  Herrin, 

Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes  entertained  at  luncheon 
Tuesday  for  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller,  her  guests  in- 
luding  Mrs.  John  Johnston,  ^frs.  Erie  Brownell, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman,  Mrs,  Danforth  Board- 
man,  Mrs.  Stanley  Stillman,  Mrs.  Willard  Way- 
man,  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin,  Mrs.  James  Bishop, 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  Stent. 

Miss  Laura  Miller  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday  at 
the  Town  and  Country  Club  for  Mrs.  Robert 
Miller.  .Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan, 
Miss  Janet  Knox,  Miss  Elizabeth  Watt,  Miss  Elena 
Folger,  and  Miss  Helen  Foster. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Thomas  were  dinner 
hosts  Wednesday  at  the  Fairmont,  their  guests  in- 
cluding Mr.  and  ifrs.  Frederick  Kimble,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Christian  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger 
Eocqueraz.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Bentley  gave  a  supper 
Wednesday  at  the  Fairmont.  Their  guests  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Magee,  Mrs.  Valen- 
tine Hush.  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  Miss  Jessie 
Knowles,  Miss  Katherine  Bentley,  Mr.  Walter 
Hush,  Mr.  Will  Magee,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Tietzen. 

;Mrs.  Reginald  Jenkins  gave  a  luncheon  Mon- 
day, her  guests  including  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood. 
Miss  ilary  Donohoe.  Miss  Katharine  Donohoe, 
Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin,  Miss 
Sara   Coffin,   and   Mr.  Joseph    Donohoe.  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  Page  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Fox,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pinck- 
ard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  O'Brien,  Mrs.  Charles 
Buckingham,  Miss  Mary  Fisher,  and  Mr.  Orel 
Goldaracena. 

Miss  Dorothy  Clark  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
Saturday.  Her  guests  were  Miss  Ruth  Lent.  Miss 
Frances  Lent,  iliss  .Audrey  Willett,  Miss  Barbara 
Willett,  Miss  Barbara  Sesnon,  Miss  Doris  Fagan, 
Miss  Dorcas  Jackson,  Miss  Marie  Welch,  Xtiss 
-\ileen  McWilliaras,  and  Miss  Dolly  Madison 
Payne. 

In  honor  of  Miss  Margaret  Fuller,  Miss  Mary 
Dennis  Searles  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday.  Mrs. 
William  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  chaperoned  and  the  guests 
included  Miss  Frances  Sherman,  Miss  Harriett 
Brownell,  Miss  Frances  Stent.  Miss  Jean  Mc- 
Loughlin,  Miss  Phyllis  Fay.  Miss  Rose  Marie 
Brunn.  !Miss  Dorothy  Stevenson,  Miss  Jane  John- 
ston. Miss  Edith  Dohrmann,  Miss  Frances  Mace, 
Miss  Marion  Mace..  Miss  Yvonne  Harley,  iliss 
Elizabeth  Atkinson,  and  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 
Beeds*. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Georges  de  Latour  gave  a  dinner 
■Tuesday    evening. 

Complimenting  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  Mrs.  Charles 
Haskins  of  New  York  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club.  Her  guests  in- 
cluded ilrs.  Lawrence  McCreery.  Mrs.  George 
Nickel.  Mrs.  William  Parrott,  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin, 
Mrs.  Walker  Salisbury.  Mrs.  Gayle  .Anderton. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Vincent.  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering,  Mrs. 
William  Duncan,  and  Miss  Katherine  Ramsay. 

Mrs.  William  Cluff  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  in  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday,  entertaining  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Jenkins.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Selfridge.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  ^^illen  Griffith,  Mrs.  Scott  Brooke,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Shaughnessy. 

Mrs.  Ashley  Mulgrave  Gould  of  Washington. 
D.  C,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  tea  given 
Wednesday  by  >rrs.  I.  Lowenberg  in  the  Palm 
Court  of  the  Palace  Hotel.  The  hostess  was  as- 
sisted in  receiving  by.  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln 
Brown  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Cabaniss.  The  guests 
were  Mrs.  David  P.  Earrows,  Dr.  Mariana  Ber- 
tola,  Mrs.  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Moody,  ; 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Brownell,  Mrs.  Parker  Maddux,  Mrs. 
Frank  K.  Mott,  ilrs.  F.  M.  Angellotti,  Mrs. 
Blanca  Paulsen,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Massey,  Mrs.  O.  M. 
Goldaracena,  Mrs.  Sewall  Dolliver,  Mrs.  L^wis 
Meyerstein,  !Mrs.  Arnold  Bennett.  !Mrs.  John  P. 
Voting,  Tilrs.  J.  Russell  Knowland,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Mozart.  Mrs.  W.  D.  Keyston.  Mrs.  Thomas  Gra- 
ham Crothers,  Mrs.  Frank  Bates.  Mrs.  Charles 
Lane,  Mrs.  John  F.  Swift,  and  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The'Wet  Streets. 
It     needs    not    noontide's    ripe     and     generous     r: 
Nor    sunset's    smouldering  glow. 
To  make   this   city  street   a  luminous  waj-. 
Here   through   the    rain's    resplendencies    I   go 
Enrapt,  and  watch   the  road's  transfiguring 
To  a  most  mystic  thing. 
Vivid  the  windows  flame. 
And  dazzling  signs  of  merchandise  or  name 
Break  on  the  solid  black; 
Each  lamp  defines  my  track 

With   sportive  checkwork  of  conflicting  gleams, 
Fantastical  as  dreams. 
Wet  wheels  swish  rapid  and  are  gone. 
Like   glow-worms   taking  flight. 
And,  miracles  of  flashing  light. 
The  clanging  cars  come  on. 

Far  off,   the  rainstorms  beat 

On  tangled  sobbing  grasses,   sodden'd  soil; 

Here  in  the  long  loud  street 

They  lash  our  human  goings  and  our  toil. 

Casting  their  liberal  diamonds  at  our  feet. 

Yonder  on  wood  and  down  the  torrent  falls, 

But   here   on    blackened    walls 

.And  roofs,  and  mirrors  of  refulgent  glass. 

By  which  the  people  pass, 

Each  nursing  his  own   dream,   feeding  his  hope 

Of  wide  or  narrow  scope. 

And  some  behold  the  signs  and  marvels — some 

See  nothing,  being  blind; 

Bringing  no   light,    they    have  no   light   to   find, 

-And  famish 'd  pass  as  empty  as  they  come. 

— Arthur  L.  Salmon  in  the  London  Obscn-cr. 


The  hour 
before 
dinner 


/ 


Songs  ofthe  Marches. 
I. 
It   is  the  Fifth   Month, 
But  still  the  Heaven-high  hills 
Shine    with    snow. 
There   are   no   flowers 

For  the   heart  of  earth  is  yet  too  chilly. 
From  the  centre  of  the  camp 
Comes  the  sound  of  a  flute 
Playing  "The  Snapped  Willow." 
No  colour  mists  the   trees. 
Not  yet  have  their  leaves  broken. 
At  dawn,  there  is  the  shock  and  shouting  of  battle. 
Following  the  drums  and  the  loud  metal  gongs. 
At  night,  the  soldiers  sleep,   clasping  the  pommels 

of  their  jade-ornamented  saddles. 
They  sleep  lightly. 

With  their  two-edged  swords  girt  below  their  loins, 
So    that   they   may   be  able   in    an    instant  to    rush 

upon  the  Barbarians 
.And  destroy  them. 

U. 

Horses! 

HorsesI 

Swift  as  the  three  dogs'  wind! 

Whips  stinging  the  clear  air  like  the  sharp  calling 

of  birds. 
They  ride  across  the  camel-back  bridge 
Over  the  river   Wei. 
They  bend  the  bows, 
Cun-'ing   them   away    from    the   moon    which    shines 

behind   them 
Over  their  own  country  of  Han. 
They   fasten  feathers  on  their  arrows 
To  destroy  the  immense  arrogance  of  the  foe. 
Now  the  regiments  are  divided 
And  scattered  like  the  five-pointed  stars. 
Sea   mist   envelops  the  deserted    camp. 
The  task  is  accomplished. 
And  the  portait  of  Ho  P'iao  Yao 
Hangs  magnificently  in    the  Lin  Pavilion. 

IIL 

When   Autumn   burns  along  the  hills. 

The  Barbarian  hordes  mount  their  horses 

And  pour  down   from  the  North. 

Then,   in  the  country  of  Han, 

The  Heavenly   soldiers  arise 

.And  depart  from  their  homes. 

The  High   General 

Divides  the  tiger  tally. 

Fight,    Soldiers! 

Then    lie   down    and    rest 

On  the  Dragon  sand. 

The  frontier  moon  casts  the  shadows  of  bows  upon 
the   ground. 

Swords  brush  the  hoar-frost  flowers  of  the  Bar- 
barians' country. 

The  Jade  Pass  has  not  yet  been    forced. 

Our  soldiers  hold  it  strongly. 

Therefore  the  young  married  women 

May  cease  their  lamentations. 

IV. 


MUSIC  in  your  heart- 
anticipation  of  an 
evening  Rill  of  social  interest 
—is  your  hour  before  dinner 
like  that? 

Tea  in  the  Palm  Court,— itself  a 
delight— dears  away  the  cobwebs 
and  opens  the  door  to  the  sodal 
half  of  the  day. 
Try  it  today. 

~c/iflemoontea,^Ocetits  ^^ 
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PALACE 

HOTEL 

(i,nanagcmcnt 
H.ALSEV  E.MAXW.^RJNG 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  tht  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
m  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

bis  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  ;  CAUFORNIA 


The  University  of  California  has  estab- 
lished a  new  fruit  products  laboratory  by  the 
installation  of  $5000  worth  of  canning  and 
preserving  equiptnent  in  Room  21  of  Hilgard 
Hall  on  the  Berkeley  campus.  Some  of  the 
equipment  was  loaned  to  the  university  by 
outside  manufacturers.  The  laboratorj-  will  be 
used  for  the  semi-commercial  production  of 
canned  fruits  and. vegetables,  jams,  jellies,  and 
similar  food  products. 

«•» 

Banknotes  were  originally  called  goldsmiths' 
notes  because  the  bankers  were  all  gold- 
smiths. 


The  Heavenly  soldiers  are  returning 

From   the  sterile  plains  of  the  North. 

Because  the  Barbarians  desired  their  horses 

To  drink  of  the  streams  of  the  South, 

Therefore  were  our  spears  held  level  to  the  charge 

In  a  hundred  fights. 

In  straight  battle  our  soldiers  fought 

To  gain  the  supreme  gratitude 

Of  the  Most  High  Emperor. 

They  seized  the  snow  of  the  Inland  Sea 

And  devoured  it  in  their  terrible  hunger. 

They  lay  on  the   sand  at  the  top    of  the   Dragon 

Mound 
.\nd  slept. 

All  this  they  bore  that  the  Moon  Clan 
Might    be    destroyed. 
Now  indeed  they  have  won  the  right 
To  the  soft,  high  bed  of  Peace. 
It  is  their  just  portion. 
— From    "Fir-Flower    Tablets."      Translated    from 

the   Chinese   by   Florence  Ayscough   and  Amv 

Lowell. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  M.VNAGER 

San  Yaidro  Ruidi,  Santa  Barbara 


INSTRUCTIONS  given  b  Auction 
Bridge;  75  cents  per  lesson.  Address 
200  Taylor  Street,  Apartment  16. 
Phone  Prospect  1 89 1 . 


HOTEl: 
OAKL7\ND 
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I  Hotel  Claremont  | 

I        Berkeley,  California  | 

M        Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills,  M 

g       amidst    wonderful     flower    gardens  g 

g       and    magnificent    trees.    Thirty-five  M 

M       minutes  from  San   Francisco  direct  M 

J       to   entrance  of  Hotel    by  the  Key  g 

g        Route  ferry  and  express  trains.  g 

g        For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley  m 

I        5300.  1 
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Fedruary  4,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


ARE  YOU 


ou     ^ 


PHONE 


Moving : "  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage  -  Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 

STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Alan  Lowery  have  arrived  from 
New  York  to  make  their  permanent  home  in  San 
Francisco.  Until  they  secure  their  own  residence 
they  are  visiting  the  matron's  father,  Mr.  Charles 
Black. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  arrived  Tuesday  from  New 
York  and  has  reopened  her  Millbrae  home  for  a 
six  weeks'  sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Monteagle  are  spending 
their  wedding  trip  in  Southern  California.  They 
are  at  present  at  the  Samarkand  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mrs.  Georges  Romanowsky  has  returned  from 
a  visit  in  Chicago  with  her  father,  Dr.  Biankini. 

Mr,  Fentriss  Hill  will  return  within  a  fortnight 
from  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood,  Miss  Mary  Emma 
Flood,  and  Miss  Mary  Donohoe  left  today  for 
New  York  en  route  to  Egypt.  They  will  be  away 
four  months, 

Mrs.  Edna  Davis  Moore  is  visiting  in  Montecito 
with  Mrs.  Hastings  Arnold  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
Moore  will  return  the  middle  of  February  to  San 
Francisco. 

Mrs.  William  Cluff  has  come  from  Menlo  Park 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  winter  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  and  Mr.  and  Mrs- 
William  Van  Antwerp  have  returned  to  San 
XTateo,   after  a  brief  visit  at   Pebble  Beach. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  Johns  have  returned  to 
San  Mateo  from  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  New 
York  and  Washington. 

Mrs.  Adrian  von  Behrens  of  Santa  Barbara  is 
in  New  York  for  a  few  weeks.  She  is  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria,  but  will  leave  next  week  for 
Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Herbert  Baker  have  purchased  a 
residence   in    Sacramento. 

Miss  Helen  Crocker  and  Mr.  William  Crocker 
are  passing  the  week-end  at  Pebble  Beach. 

Mrs.  Irving  Lundborg  and  Miss  Helene  Lund- 
borg  are  spending  several  weeks  at  El  Mirasol  in 
Santa  Barbara, 

Mrs.  Clement  Tobin  has  sailed  for  Europe  to  be 
gone  for  several  months.  Before  her  return  to 
the  United  States  she  will  visit  in  Algeria. 

Dr.    and    Mrs.    James    Bullitt    are    entertaining 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


30th  CoDsecutive  Quarterly  Dividend 
on  First  Preferred  Stock 

T^HE  regular  dividend  for  the  three 
months  ending  January  31st,  1922,  of 
$1.50  per  share,  upon  the  full-paid  First 
Preferred  Capital  Stock  of  the  Company 
will  be  paid  on  February  15th,  1922,  to 
shareholders  of  record  at  the  end  of  the 
quarterly  period.  Checks  will  be  mailed 
in  time  to  reach  stockholders  on  the  date 
they  are  payable. 

A.  F.  HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Maeian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.    Box   506,    Santa   Barbaea,    Cal. 


,\liss  Florence  Selhy  at  tlicir  San  Jose  home.  Miss 
SL'lby  arrived  last  month  fmni  SnuUi  .\frica, 
where  slie  has  spent  the  past  year  with  Mr.  Paul 
Sclby. 

Mrs,  Harold  Barnard  has  returned  lo  San  Fran- 
cisco  from   Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Charles  Chapman  of  Los  Angeles 
are  passing  a  few  days  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Herman  Underbill  arrived  Tuesday  from 
New  York.  His  marriage  to  Miss  Ruth  Lent  will 
take  place  next  week. 

Miss  Marie  Brewer  returned  Tuesday  from  a 
visit  of  six  months  in  Honolulu  with  Captain  and 
Mrs.   Everett  Upson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  sailed  today  for 
Naples.  They  will  visit  in  Italy  for  several  weeks 
before  going  to  France. 

Mrs,  William  Glassford  will  leave  Tuesday  for 
the  Orient  to  join  Commander  Glassford,  who  has 
been  ordered  to   Shanghai. 

Miss  Barbara  Kimble  returned  Tuesday  from  a 
sojourn  of  several  weeks  in  Ilonolulu. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl  left  last  week  for  New 
York,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco  and 
lUtrlingame. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll  has  returned  from  Santa 
Itarbara,  where  she  has  been  visiting  Admiral  and 
Mrs.    Bacon. 

Mrs.  Robinson  Goodwin  has  gone  south  on  a 
visit  of  several  weeks.  Before  returning  north 
she  will  be  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Edgar  Stow  at  the 
La  Patera  rancho  in  Goleta. 

Lord  and  Lady  Rodney  have  returned  to  San 
Mateo  from  a  visit  in  Montecito  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs,   Stewart  Courtney. 

!Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swift  Train  are  spending  several 
weeks  in  Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  Train  has  just  re- 
turned to  the  southern  city  from  a  trip  to  Coro- 
nado. 

Mrs.  Elysse  Schultz  Hopkins  and  her  little  son 
will  arrive  within  a  few  days  from  abroad.  They 
will   take  apartments  at  the   Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Templeton  Crocker  and  Miss 
Marion  Zeiie  will  leave  within  a  fortnight  for 
New  York.  Miss  Zeile  will  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Cheever    Cowdin, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Corbett  of  Portland, 
who  have  been  visiting  in  San  Francisco,  are 
spending  a   few  days  at  Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thorne  will  spend  the  late 
winter  at  Palm  Beach, 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Lee  will  sail  next  Tuesday  for  the 
Orient  to  join  Commander  Lee. 

Miss  Helen  Crocker  and  her  brother,  Mr.  W. 
W,  Crocker,  are  preparing  for  a  house-warming 
in  their  beautiful  home  at  Pebble  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C,  W.  Cook  and  daughter  of  San 
Rafael  have  been  staying  at  Del  Monte  Lodge  for 
the  past  month. 

Miss  Lucille  Byington  of  San  Prancisco  is  visit- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byington  Ford  at  Pebble  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Monteagle,  who  were 
married  in  San  Francisco  last  week,  are  spending 
their  boneymon  at  Del  Monte  Lodge.  Mrs.  Mon- 
teagle was  formerly  Mrs.  Estelle  Houston  Havens. 

Miss  Julie  Heynemann  sailed  on  Wednesday  of 
this  week  by  the  Holland-America  Line  for  Lon- 
don via  Panama,  the  Azores,  and  Southampton. 
She  goes   for  an  indefinite  stay  in   England. 

Recently  registered  at  the  Palace  are  Mr.  J.  T. 
Shields,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  Emanuel  Ranzoni,  New 
York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Cannon,  Mr.  R. 
Haleby,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  I-Ienry  S.  Rosenthal, 
Cincinnati;  Mr,  C,  W.  Holland,  New  York;  Mr. 
George  S.  Johnston,,  Omaha;  Mr,  J.  B.  Jones.  Mr. 
H.  K.  McCann.  Mr.  F.  D.  Herbert,  New  York; 
Mr.  B.  A.  Worthington,  Indianapolis;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Prentice,  Bellingham;  Mr.  R.  A.  Clark,  Seattle; 
Mr.  J.  M.  White,  Weed;  Mr.  F.  A.  Long,  Kansas 
City;  Mr.  Merrill  Nibley,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  C. 
D.  Terwilliger,  Reno;  Mr.  W.  E.  Benz,  Bakers- 
field;  Mr.  J.  D.  Horan,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Hugh 
Henry  Brown,  Tonopah;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  D. 
Honeyman,  Portland;  Mr.  M.  H.  Kennelly,  Chi- 
cago, 

Registered  at  Hotel  Whifcomb  are  Mr.  G.  B. 
Tibbott,  San  Jose;  Mr.  L.  B.  Hammell,  Petaluma; 
Mr.  E.  A.  Wilcox,  San  Jose;  Mr.  M.  L,  Cully, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Covington,  Los  Angeles ;  Mr.  R,  C. 
Burdin,  Hongkong;  Mr.  C.  C.  Belle,  Toledo;  Mrs. 
A,  H,  Hanna,  Los  Angeles;  Mr,  C.  M.  Thompson, 
Fresno;  Mr.  A.  B.  Eriggs,  Los  Gatos;  ^Mrs. 
George  E.  Teufel,  Seattle;  Mr.  R.  Collins,  Red 
Bluff;  Mr.  Fred  Lorch,  Mr.  John  Kohn,  Cleve- 
land; Mr.  I.  Lesser,  Fresno;  Mr.  G,  ,G.  Edel- 
man,  Astoria,  Oregon;  Mr.  C.  W.  Beach,  Tur- 
lock;  Mr,  J.  S.  Burnett,  Long  Beach;  Mr.  Wliliam 
M.  Le  Moyne,  Chicago;  Mr.  F.  AL  Hills,  San 
Diego;  Mr.  F.  T.  Lichfield.  Santa  Rosa;  Mr.  J. 
M,  Slocum,  San  Jose;  Mr.  Roland  Jackson  Hunter, 
South  Sea  Islands;  Mr,  Ralph  Stetsman,  Mrs.  D. 
O.  Anderson,  Mrs.  R.  M,  Walker,   Pasadena. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  St.  Francis  include  Mr. 
W,  A.  Archer,  Mr,  N.  S.  Archer,  Chicago;  Mr. 
Leonard  Vogel,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
W.  Bolton,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Richard 
Kilroy,  Baltimore;  Mr.  H.  B,  Bacon,  Chicago; 
Mr,  James  F.  Twohy,  Seattle;  Mr.  Ira  Homer, 
Eakersfield;  Mr.  Walter  J.  Rosenfekl,  Portland; 
Mr.  J.  Eunzen,  Seattle;  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Wolfe, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Mr.  R.  W.  Wetmore,  Minneapo- 
lis; Mr.  F.  C.  Waterbury.  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
Mr.  L.  M.  Rossi.  Santa  Rosa;  Mr.  William  R. 
Bradley,  Galesburg,  Illinois;  Mr.  C.  D,  Loveless, 
Cincinnati;  Mr.  S.  H,  Skelling,  Chicago;  Mr. 
Ralph  L.  Freeman,  Camden,  New  Jersey;  Mr.  F. 
C.  Dean,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Culver,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri;  Mr.  L.  R.  Reiser, 
Mr.  Harry  Kaufman,  Mr.  J.  P.  Smith.  New  York. 
*♦»- 

An  interesting  war  memorial  is  that  for  the 
town  of  Campton,  New  York.  The  work  has 
been  entrusted  to  F.  Schuyler  Mathews,  a 
pupil  of  Walter  Crane.  Mr.  Mathews  has 
used  the  ancient  art  of  illumination,  taking 
his  ornament  entirely  from  the  stained  slass 
of  Rheims  and  Soissons.  His  memorial  is  in 
the  form  of  a  triptych  in  a  carved  frame  and 
will  hang  in  the  town  hall  at  Campton. 


ORDER  FROM  YOUR  DEALER,  FOR  TRIAL.  SAMPLE  SACK  OF 
■PEACOCK"  EITHER  LUMP  OR  EGG  COAL.  HE  WILL  KNOW  WHERE 
TO  FIND  IT  IF  HE  HASN'T  IT.  AND  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 
V\nHAT    A    REMARKABLY    FINE    COAL    IT    IS— CHARLES    R.    ALLEN. 


Conserving  the  Wild  Flowers. 

The  California  Wild  l^lower  Conser\  ;ilinn 
League  has  started  an  educational  campaii;n 
against  the  thouyhtless  destruction  of  wilil 
flowers  and  shrubs.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  hordes  of  motorists  and  hikers  are, 
through  their  carelessness,  threatening  almost 
complete  extermination  of  many  delicate 
wildings. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  league,  a  bill  was 
passed  by  the  last  California  legislature  for 
the  protection  of  the  toyon  or  Christmas 
berry,  which  had  already  been  practically  de- 
stroyed in  many  sections  of  the  state.  It  is 
now  proposed  that  a  bill  be  brought  before 
the  next  legislature  for  the  protection  of  cer- 
tain flowers  that  are  rapidly  diminishing  in 
places  where  they  formerly  grew  in  abun- 
dance. To  this  end  an  educational  campaign 
is  being  conducted  through  the  schools  and 
numerous  organizations.  A  conference  of  na- 
ture lovers,  scientists,  and  members  of  out- 
door clubs  that  will  be  national  in  its  scope 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  eighth  an- 
nual display  of  the  wild  flowers  of  California, 
which  opens  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  April 
20th,  continuing  to  the  22d  ;  its  object  being 
to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  variety  and 
charm  of  the  native  flowers  and  plants  and 
their  value  as  beautiful  and  important  assets 
to  the  landscape.  At  the  last  exhibit,  held  in 
April,  1921,  over  seven  thousand  school  chil- 
dren were  in  attendance.  They  were  ad- 
dressed by  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Luther 
Burbank.  The  work  is  directed  by  Mrs.  Ber- 
tha M.  Rice,  who  is  assisted  by  many  scien- 
tists and  educators. 


Thejapanese  Woman  Printer. 

Writing  of  a  certain  Japanese  newspaper 
office,  Frances  Little  says  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine for  February: 

"Not  only  is  it  done  for  women,  but  by 
women.  And  one  would  have  to  go  a  long 
journey  before  he  could  find  so  cheerfully  busy 
a  group  as  that  which  I  foimd  in  an  office, 
neither  spacious  nor  sumptuous,  but  just  a 
place  where  work  could  be  done,  and  no  time 
lost  in  powdering  noses  or  reddening  lips. 

"The  girls  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome. 
They  were  neither  shy,  embarrassed,  nor  bold. 
Simply  women  who,  having  been  thrust  out 
into  the  world,  adapted  themselves  to  con- 
ditions which  their  great-grandmothers  would 
have  committed  hara-kiri  before  submitting  to. 
The  girls  could  smile,  too,  at  the  long  hours, 
at  their  hard  tasks,  and  at  the  curious  stranger 
who  was  asking  them  all  kinds  of  questions. 

"I  watched  one  of  the  girls  prepare  her  ma- 
terial for  the  morrow's  issue.  Did  she  luxiiri- 
ously  lounge  beiore  a  typewriter  which  was 
guaranteed  to  do  everything  but  talk  out  loud, 
and  click  oft"  page  after  page  of  neat  type? 
Not  so.  With  sleeve  turned  back,  she  dipped 
a  little  brush  in  India  ink  and,  beginning  at 
the  top  of  a  long  strip  of  paper,  she  bent  to 
her  work  of  painting  characters.  Each  char- 
acter on  that  clean  white  page  looked  to  me 
as  hopelessly  intricate  as  a  mussed-up  puzzle, 
but  every  stroke  told  a  story,  and  her  slender 
fingers  went  at  such  a  giddy  speed  it  fairly 
made  me  cross-eyed  to  follow." 


Golf  for  a  Degree. 

Imaginary  examination  papers  are  an  old 
form  of  merry  jesting  at  the  English  universi- 
ties (says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Times). 
At  Oxford  something  of  a  novelty  has  been 
produced  in  the  form  of  questions  put  to  can- 
didates for  a  degree  in  "Golf,  Its  Theory  and 
Practice."  This  course,  it  is  explained,  is 
not  to  be  combined  with  that  in  agriculture  or 
language.  The  hint  is  plain  that  no  knowl- 
edge of  farming  operations  on  the  links,  or 
the  accompanying  exercises  in  profanity,  will 
be  required.  But  the  classics  and  history  are 
ransacked  to  find  puzzlers  for  the  aspiring 
Doctors   of   Golf. 

Thus  at  the  beginning  the  student  is  asked 
to  consioer  the  familiar  recitbajis  sub  tcgmitic 
fagi.  and  to  decide  whether  it  would  imply  a 
good  or  bad  "lie."  Also,  what  club  would 
Tityrus  be  advised  to  use  in  order  to  play  out 
his  ball  from  under  the  beech !  The  candi- 
date is  further  called  upon  to  discourse  on 
the  Thracian  Triballi,  and  to  show  by  his- 
torical evidence  that  it  was  golf,  not  pawn- 
broking,  which  gave  origin  to  the  name.  A 
nice  question  would  be  whether  that  particu- 
lar Thracian  tribe  permitted  four-ball  matches. 
So  the  examination  gravely  goes  on  from 
criticism  of  Cassar's  play  at  the  water-hazard 
of  the  Rubicon  to  "et  ego  iu  Arcadia.  Where 
was  this  bunker  ?" 

The  whole  is  admirable  and  learned  fool- 
ing. Bui  it  will  not  rufHe  the  dignity  of  the 
con\'inced  golfer.  He  knew  beforehand  that 
his  favorite  game  embraced  all  philosophy,  all 
humor,  all  moral  excellence.  These  Oxford 
wits  have  nothing  to   teach  him. 


Chao-Hsin-Chu.  Chinese  Charge  d'.\fl'aires 
in  Great  Britain,  recently  commented  on  vari- 
ous languages  before  a  British  audience, 
pointing  out  that  the  speech  and  writing  of 
his  countrymen  were  exceedingly  difficult,  but 
not  to  the  Chinese.  He  himself  spoke  in  Eng- 
lish, and  concluded:  "As  I  went  to  school  in 
America,  I  learned  your  language  second- 
hand." 


The  Hotel  Whitcomb 

J.  H.  van  Home,  Manager 

LUNCHEON 

75  cents 

DINNER 

$1.50 


Tea  service  in  the  Sun  Lounge 
every  afternoon 

Bridge  tables  arranged  upon 
reservation 


Dancing  in  the  lounge  every  Saturday 
evening 

A    la    carte    supper   service 
For    all    reservations   call    Market    510 


Cruise  Up  the  Mediterranean, 

The  Cunard  steamship  Caronia,  under  char- 
ter to  Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  international 
tourist  agents,  sailed  from  New  York  on  Sat- 
urday, January  28th,  with  350  tourists,  bound 
for  a  cruise  up  the  Mediterranean,  visiting 
Spain,  France,  Algeria,  Egj-pt,  Turkey,  Greece, 
and  Italy.  Among  the  passengers  were  sev- 
eral prominent  San  Franciscans,  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Madison  and  son,  Mr. 
Joseph  F.  Catherwood,  Mrs.  Don  Lee,  and 
Mrs.   Margaret   Davidson. 


A  series  of  moving  pictures  telling  the  story 
of  white  pine  from  the  forest  through  the 
mill  will  be  shown  February  3d.  at  8  p.  m., 
in  Room  135,  Hilgard  Hall,  University  of 
California.  These  films  will  demonstrate  the 
various  operations  down  to  the  final  finished 
product.  The  picture  will  also  show  white 
pine  bluster  rust,  a  disease  which  is  now 
threatening  this  fine  tree.  The  entertainment 
is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Forestry  Club  of 
the  University  of  California  College  of  Agri- 
culture. The  public  is  cordially  invited  to  at- 
tend. 


Birch  wood  was  used  by  the  ancients  for 
papyrus.  In  rural  England  the  wood  is  used 
for  heels  of  shoes,  torches,  and  charcoal. 


Those  who  get  'their 
excitement  from 
watching  the  tortoise 
speed  by,  never  ride 
in  a  YELLOW  CAB. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"I  would  like  to  have  a  globe  of  the  earth." 
"What  size,  madam  ?"  "Life-size,  of  course." 
Paris  Le  Journal  Aiuusant. 

Wife — George,  is  that  you?  George — ^\Vhy, 
certainly !  Who  else  you  'shpecting  at  this 
tiraernight? — London  Mail. 

She  (tenderly) — And  are  mine  the  only  lips 
you  have  kissed  ?  He — Yes,  and  they  are  the 
sweetest  of  all. — Columbia  Jester. 

"Isn't  it  hard  in  these  days  to  live  within 
your  means  ?"  "I  don't  know.  My  wife  won't 
let  me  trj'  it." — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

Jaza — My  girl  told  me  she  weighed  120  the 
other  night.  Bean — Stripped  ?  Jazz — Yeh  ; 
she  was  in  an  evening  gown. — Ohio  Sun  Dial. 

Mrs.  Newlywed  (on  her  iirst  day's  shop- 
ping)— I  want  two  pieces  of  steak  and — and 
about  half  a  pint  of  gravy. — London  Opinion. 

Farmer — Would  you  like  to  buy  a  jug  of 
cider.  Tourist — Well — er — is  it  ambitious  and 
willing  to  work? — New  York  Evening  World. 

"Lots  of  girls  say  they  would  rather  dance 
than  eat,"  "But  they  don't  mean  that.  You 
gotta  buy  supper  for  'em." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

"It  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  when 
I  met  Jack."  "Then  why  didn't  you  marry 
him  ?"  "I  met  him  again  so  often." — Boston 
Transcript. 

Ifiten-ieu-er — What  sort  of  girls  make  the 
best  showgirls  ?  Stage  Manager — Those  who 
have  the  most  to  show,  of  course. — Dartmouth 
Jack  O' Lantern. 

Mother  (reprovingly) — When  I  w^as  young, 
girls  never  thought  of  doing  the  things  they 
do  today.  Daughter — Well,  that's  why  they 
didn't  do  them. — Pickup. 

Papa — Why  did  you  permit  young  Gaybird 
to  kiss  you  in  the  parlor  last  night?  Daugh- 
ter— Because  I  was  afraid  he'd  catch  cold  in 
the  hall. — Boston  Globe. 

Chatty  Person — Too  bad  you  lost  so  much 
at  bridge,  my  dear ;  but,  anyway,  it's  nice 
you've  been  granted  your  alimony.  "Yes ;  un- 
lucky at  cards,  luckj-  at  love  !" — Judge. 

"In  time  of  trial,"  said  the  preacher,  "what 
brings  us  the  greatest  comfort?"  "An  ac- 
quittal," responded  a  person  who  should  never 
have  been  admitted. — Stanford  Chaparral, 

"Terribly  rough,"  said  the  stranger  on 
board  the  ocean  liner.  "Well,"  said  the 
farmer,  "it  wouldn't  be  near  so  rough  if  the 
captain  would  only  keep  in  the  furrows." — 
Virginia  Reel. 

"Would  you  marry  a  man  to  reform  him?" 
"What   does  he   do?"     "He  drinks."     "Marry 
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him,  girlie,  and  find  out  where  he  gets  it.  We 
need  him  badly  in  our  set." — Louisz'ille 
Courier-Journal. 

"Shay,  did  you  see  me  come  in?"  The 
other  chap  replied,  "Yes,  I  saw  you  come  in." 
"^Vell — hie! — ever  see  me  before?"  "No,  I 
never  saw  you  before."  "Then — hie — how 
did  you  know  it  was  me?" — Syracuse  Orange 
Peel. 

"Mary."  said  the  mistress,  "did  j'ou  ask 
every  one  for  cards  today,  as  I  told  you,  when 
they  called  ?"  "Yes'm.  One  fellow  he  wouldn't 
give  me  no  card,  but  I  swiped  his  hat  an' 
shoved  him  off  th'  steps.  Here's  his  name 
on  th'  sweat  band." — Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch. 

"He  proposed  to  me  last  night,  mother. 
What  shall  I  do?"  "But,  my  dear  daughter, 
you've  only  known  him  three  weeks."  "I 
know  that,  mother,  but  on  the  other  hand  if  I 
delay  in  accepting  him  he  might  find  out 
some  things  about  me  he  won't  like,  too." — 
Indianapolis  A^ews. 

"Thanks  for  this  beer  prescription,  doctor. 
It  will  certainly  save  my  life."  "I  hope  so," 
said  the  physician,  dryly.  "And,  by  the  way, 
I'm  a  little  out  of  touch  with  the  sources  of 
supply.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  drug- 
gists are  going  to  sell  pretzels?" — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 

The  senator  was  back  home,  looking  after 
his  political  fences,  and  was  asking  the  minis- 
ter about  some  of  his  old  acquaintances. 
"How's  old  Mr.  Jones?"  he  inquired.  "\\'ill  I 
be  likely  to  see  him  today?"  "You'll  never 
see  Mr.  Jones  again,"  said  the  minister.  "Mr. 
Jones  has  gone  to  heaven." — Washitiglon  Star. 

The  newly-elected  president  of  a  banking 
institution  was  being  introduced  to  the  em- 
ployees. He  singled  out  one  of  the  men  in 
the  cashier's  cage,  questioning  him  in  detail 
about  his  work,  etc.  "I  have  been  here  forty 
years,"  said  the  cashier's  assistant,  with  con- 
scious pride,  "and  in  all  that  time  I  only  made 
one  slight  mistake."  "Good,"  replied  the 
president.  "Let  me  congratulate  you.  But 
hereafter  be  more  careful." — Wall  Street 
Journal. 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man  to  his  visitor,  "I 
am  proud  of  my  girls  and  would  like  to  see 
them  comfortably  married,  and  as  I  have 
made  a  little  money  they  will  not  go  penni- 
less to  their  husbands.  There  is  Mary, 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  a  really  good  girl. 
I  shall  give  her  $1000  when  she  marries. 
Then  comes  Bet,  who  won't  see  thirty-five 
again.  I  shall  give  her  $3000,  and  the  man 
who  takes  Eliza,  who  is  fort>',  will  have  $5000 
with  her,"  The  young  man  reflected  a  mo- 
ment and  then  asked,  "You  haven't  one  about 
fifty,  have  j'ou  ?" — Glasgozc  Herald. 


American  Ships  Losing  Ground. 

The  LTnited  States  must  exert  itself  if  it  is 
to  hold  its  own  in  the  shipping  business  (says 
the  New  York  Times).  The  Commerce  De- 
partment publishes  figures  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1921  which  indicate  that  our  grip 
is  slipping.  After  Canada,  we  do  the  largest 
volume  of  our  foreign  trade  with  Great 
Britain.  American  ships  carried  21  per  cent, 
lo  and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  in  January, 
increased  this  share  to  55  per  cent,  in  June, 
but  let  it  fall  to  15  per  cent,  in  October.  For 
the  gulf  coast  the  percentage  in  American  ships 
was  12  in  January,  rose  as  high  as  31  in  July, 
but  fell  to  11  in  October,  and  was  19  for  the 
ten  months.  The  greatest  decrease  is  shown 
by  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  our  ships  carried 
53  per  cent,  in  January,  74  per  cent,  in  April, 
but  suffered  a  decrease  to  15  in  October  and 
show   33  per  cent,  for  the  ten  months.    .    .    . 

The  real  fight  of  our  merchant  marine  for 
business  is  on.  Cost  of  operating  foreign 
ships  has  been  deflated  and  there  is  such  a 
surplus  of  tonnage  that  they  struggle  for  what 
business  there  is.  Americans  can  offset  the 
difference  between  American  and  foreign 
wages  to  a  certain  degree  by  superior  ef- 
ficiency, but  there  is  no  margin  for  obsolete 
shipping  laws  which  needlessly  add  to  ex- 
pense. The  American  people  may  do  much  to 
maintain  their  own  merchant  marine,  but  they 
will  not  pay  to  preserve  absurd  obstacles 
which  Congress  can  remove,  or  for  wasteful, 
inefficient  methods  of  shipping  men.  When 
a  clear  record  can  be  sho\vn  in  these  respects, 
when  competition  among  American  ship- 
owners has  done  its  best,  they  can  go  to  Con- 
gress with  hope  that  it  will  help  to  preser\-e 
their  industry. 


The  sands  in  the  River  Eder  have  been 
found  to  be  rich  with  gold,  according  to  re- 
ports from  Waldeck  in  Thuringia,  and  com- 
panies have  been  organized  to  exploit  them. 
Gold  has  been  known  to  be  in  the  river  sands 
for  several  years,  but,  until  a  recent  drought 
which  virtually  dried  up  the  stream,  it  was  not 
realized  that  the  deposits  were  rich  enough  to 
make  their  exploitation  commercially  profit- 
able. Modern  machinery  is  to  be  used  and 
the  promoters  say  they  are  certain  they  can 
recover  millions  of  marks'  worth  of  the  yel- 
low metal.  The  River  Eder  rises  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  forty-two  miles  northeast  of  Coblenz. 
and  flows  into  the  River  Fulda  near  Cassel. 


%DELAY 


in   renting   a   box   for   your   valuable 
papers. 

Indifference  to  a  vital  necessity 
can  not  be  excused  on  the  plea  of 
economy. 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

Crocker  BIdg.  San  Francisco 

$4.00  will  rent  a  box  for  one  year 


Selenca  In  the  MuBsum. 
In  a  civilization  that  is  always  changing, 
always  replacing  and  renewing,  there  is  a  little 
that  keeps  stationary  (says  a  writer  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian).  We  try  through  our 
museums  to  keep  a  hold  on  the  vanishing  past 
and  to  snatch  some  few  things  from  oblivion. 
But  even  in  the  museums  the  common  process 
of  decay  goes  on,  though  the  public  knows 
little  of  it.  Turners  lose  the  glories  of  their 
color  and  have  to  be  jealously  hidden  behind 
shutters.  Chemical  changes  and  microscopic 
agents  of  decay,  like  bacteria,  molds,  and 
lichens,  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  Pictures, 
engravings,  fabrics  become  spotted  and  dis- 
figured, and  bright  tints  are  dulled.  The  sur- 
faces of  stone  monuments  flake  off;  colored 
enamels  break  away  from  their  metal  bases. 
An  object  made  of  a  silver  alloy  may  turn 
into  an  unrecognizable  mass  because  the  metal 
has  changed  into  its  chloride.  Sometimes  a 
mysterious  epidemic  may  arise  in  a  museum. 
The  seals  and  other  lead  objects  in  one  case 
may  turn  into  a  white  powder,  while  another 
case  in  the  same  room  may  be  immune.  Un- 
less the  museums  can  bring  science  to  their 
aid,  there  is  small  chance  of  our  passing  on 
the  complete  records  of  history  that  we  should 
like.  It  is  good  to  know  that  something  is 
being  done  by  that  valuable  and  insufficiently 
supported  government  institution,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research, 
which  has  just  issued,  through  the  Stationery 
Office,  a  first  account  of  recent  researches  into 
methods  of  cleaning  and  restoring  exhibits  at 
the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Alexander  Scott,  the 
distinguished  chemist  detailed  for  the  work, 
here  relates  how,  by  perfectly  safe  means,  the 
"foxiness"  or  mildewing  of  prints  and  draw- 
ings can  be  removed  and  the  blackened 
whites  of  old  colored  drawings  restored.  He 
has  also  made  important  investigations  into 
the  effect  of  age  on  metals,  and  has  brought 
back  ancient  silver  vessels,  corroded  and  al- 
most rotten,  to  something  like  their  old  bril- 
liancy. His  researches  show  that  we  are  only 
at  the  beginning  of  this  branch  of  applied 
chemical  science.  The  new  methods  of  treat- 
ment may  be  of  great  use  in  salving  the  finds 
of  arch  Ecological  excavation,  so  often  ruined 
by  the  effects  of  a  few  thousand  years'  burial. 
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There  has  always  been  something  melancholy 
in  the  thought  of  how  much  of  the  beauty  of 
the  "rich  proud  cost  of  outworn  buried  age" 
has  been  lost  to  us  through  the  defacements 
of  decay. 

The  origin  of  the  modern  newspaper  is 
traced  to  the  Acta  Diurna  of  ancient  Rome. 
It  was  an  official  gazette  issued  under  the 
management  and  authority  of  the  government, 
and  posted  daily  in  some  prominent  part  of 
the  city. 


The  Franks  began  the  year  on  March  1st. 
In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  New  Year's  Day 
was  shifted  to  Christmas  Day  and  continued 
so  till  the  sixteenth  century. 
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Politics  and  the  Bonus. 

A  conservative  estimate  places  the  cost  of  the  bonus 
at  $2,500,000,000— /:to  thousand,  five  hundred  millions. 
The  money  must  come  from  somewhere,  but  nobody 
has  yet  been  able  to  say  precisely  how  it  is  to  be  raised. 
Suggestions  are  various,  but  nobody  has  come  forward 
with  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  any  plan.  The 
notion  that  our  foreign  debtors  may  provide  it  is 
chimerical,  for  assuredly  there  can  be  no  dependence 
upon  countries  frankly  unable  to  pay  either  principal 
or  interest.  Secretary  Mellon,  a  careful  man  of  busi- 
ness, declares  that  the  money  can  be  provided  only  by  a 
scheme  of  taxation  so  distributed  as  to  reach  everybody 
who  sends  a  letter  or  newspaper  through  the  post,  who 
uses  imported  articles,  who  rides  on  a  railroad  train 
or  an  automobile,  or  who  buys  any  article  of  home 
manufacture.  Ta.xes  so  adjusted  would  search  both 
wide  and  deep.  Their  imposition  would  reach  every 
hearthside.  All  this  is  proposed,  not  upon  any  tenable 
theory  of  equity,  not  in  support  of  any  obligation,  but 
to  the  end  of  winning  the  "soldier  vote."  One  party, 
beyond  a  doubt,  is  as  ready  as  another  to  yield  this 
vicious  sop.  But  at  the  moment  the  Republican  party 
is  in  control  of  the  government.  It  seeks  to  re- 
main in  control.  But  its  authorities  are  fearful  that  if 
the  bribe  of  the  bonus  shall  not  be  given,  the  soldier 
vote  will  turn  to  the  opposition. 

The  Argonaut  is  a  Republican.  But  its  Republican- 
ism is  that  of  principle.  As  a  Republican  it  protests 
against  action  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  party  that 
would  employ  the  financial  resources  of  the  government 


trating   his   "independence." 

But  the  receiver  of  the  bonus  is  but  one  element 
in  the  situation.  There  is  to  be  considered  the 
man  who  supplies  the  money.  What  of  the  taxpayer? 
Are  those-^and  this  means  everybody — who  must  put  a 
three-cent  stamp  on  a  letter  in  the  place  of  a  two-cent 
stamp  likely  to  regard  the  charge  with  favor?  Is  the 
man  or  the  woman  who  finds  the  cost  of  living  higher 
all  around  because  the  bonus  must  be  paid,  likely  to  take 
kindly  to  the  arrangement  ?  A  profound  political  philos- 
opher once  declared  in  a  phrase  not  likely  ever  to  be 
forgotten  that  no  way  had  ever  been  found  to  tax  and  to 
please.  Those  who  are  planning  this  debacle  of  the 
public  treasury  would  do  well  to  remember  that,  not 
only  the  soldier,  but  the  taxpayer  is  to  be  considered. 

All  this  is  quite  aside  from  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
case.  Here,  indeed,  in  broad  view  is  the  most  serious 
feature  of  the  matter.  The  soldier  who  returned  un- 
harmed from  France,  hardier  in  body  and  richer  in 
mind  for  the  experience,  has  no  moral  claim  upon  the 
government.  Assuredly  the  man  whose  soldiering  con- 
sisted in  an  experience  of  travel  and  of  military  train- 
ing, and  whose  life  has  been  immeasurably  enriched 
thereby,  has  no  claim.  The  man  to  whom  government 
bounty  is  due  is  the  man  who  returned  from  the  war 
disabled  or  disqualified  for  the  business  of  life.  At  this 
point  it  is  due  that  the  government  should  be  generous 
even  to  the  point  of  lavishness,  but  here  is  the  limit  of 
obligation.  To  go  further — literally  to  buy  the  soldier 
vote — would  tend,  not  to  benefit,  but  to  demoralization. 
Verily  it  is  a  bad  business — bad  for  the  government, 
bad  for  the  finances  of  the  country,  bad  for  the  soldier, 
ultimately  bad  for  the  political  party  that  seeks  to  cajole 
the  soldier  vote  by  paying  for  it  with  funds  wrung  from 
the  citizenship  of  the  country. 


matic  consideration  would  lose  respect  among  civilized 
people.  Nothing  so  tending  to  the  betterment  of  world 
diplomacy — so  tending  to  harmonize  differences  be- 
tween nations — has  ever  before  been  achieved. 

An  incidental  effect  of  the  Conference  is  its  develop- 
ment of  cooperative  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  English- 
speaking  nations.  In  this  fact  alone  there  abides  a 
guaranty  of  continued  moral  leadership  of  the  world 
under  the  standards  of  English  civilization.  This  is  a 
thing  of  tremendous  value.  It  means  nothing  less  than 
dominance  in  the  larger  affairs  of  the  world  of  peoples 
committed  sentimentally,  traditionally,  and  historically 
to  good  faith,  to  standards  of  national  honor,  to  respect 
for  the  Christian  virtues. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Germany  and  Russia  have 
had  no  part  in  the  Conference.  In  either  case  the 
reasons  were,  at  the  time  the  Conference  was  called, 
sufficient.  As  regards  Germany,  conditions  have 
changed  and  in  the  future  development  of  international 
dealing  she  will,  of  course,  have  full  part  and  share. 
How  long  it  may  be  until  Russia  shall  find  ways  of  re- 
organization only  time  can  tell.  Both  these  great  po- 
tential countries  must  be  brought  into  cooperation  be- 
fore the  system  of  international  dealing  inaugurated  at 
Washington  shall  become  an  all-powerful  force  in  the 
world. 

The  immediate  question  in  this  country  relates  to  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  Senate  toward  the  findings 
of  the  Conference.  The  concrete  results — scarcely  less 
the  moral  effects — of  the  Conference  can  have  no 
legal  and  binding  force  so  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned  until  the  Senate  shall  have  recorded  its  judg- 
ment. There  is,  we  think,  little  doubt  that  confirmation 
will  be  both  prompt  and  emphatic.  There  are,  to  be 
sure,  those  in  whom  the  habit  of  opposition  is  so  fixed 
that  they  can  yield  assent  to  nothing  that  does  not 
match  certain  narrow  conceptions.  Voices  will  be 
raised  against  the  treaties  upon  notions  founded  in 
Umited  views,  in  timidity,  in  political  calculation.  But 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Senate  will  yield  its  assent 
to  commitments  that  have  already  won  the  approval 
of  the  country  at  large. 


Work  of  the  Conference. 

With  the  work  of  the  Conference  complete  and  in 
plain  view  it  is  a  simple  task  to  outline  its  con- 
crete results.  It  has  worked  out  a  practical  reduction 
of  naval  armaments  along  the  lines  originally  sug- 
gested by  the  American  delegation.  It  has  curbed  the 
imperialistic  ambition  of  Japan,  and  in  so  doing  has 
safe-guarded  China  against  a  systematic  aggression 
that  was  in  the  way  of  reducing  that  great  country  to  a 
state  of  vassalage.  It  has  adjusted — though  not  very 
satisfactorily  from  the  American  point  of  view — con- 
ditions in  the  Pacific  Ocean  that  threatened  to  disturb 
harmonious  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  It  has  nullified  a  long-standing  contract  be- 
tween Britain  and  Japan,  an  engagement  that  had  pro- 
moted man}'  mischiefs.  It  has — though  France  is  slow 
to  recognize  the  fact — created  a  situation  calculated  to 
safeguard  France  against  German  resentment  and  ag- 
gression. 

These  are  truly  great  achievements,  sufficient  in  them- 
selves to  justify  the  Conference  many  times  over.  But 
they  are  less  important  than  the  moral  effects  of  the  Con- 
ference. A  new  fashion  has  been  set  in  international 
dealing.  A  method  has  been  devised  under  which  the 
judgment  of  civilized  mankind  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  questions  of  international  conduct.  A  notable 
moral  enlargement  has  been  made  to  the  scope  of  inter- 
national law  and  a  new  sanction  given  to  its  authority. 
In  respect  of  wliat  has  been  done  at  Washington  any  na- 
tion that  would  seek  to  put  upon  another  impositions 
like  those  proposed  in  Japan's  "Twenty-One  Demands" 
on  China  would  make  of  itself  an  outlaw;  and  any 
nation  that  would  proceed  by  violence  against  another 
without  previous  reference  of  matters  at  issue  to  diplo- 


Pope  Pius  XI. 

It  seems  likely  that  Pope  Pius  XI  will  throw  a  larger 
shadow  on  the  stage  of  world  affairs  than  either  of  his 
two  predecessors.  If  anything  can  be  inferred  from 
the  few  indications  of  his  character  thus  far  available, 
it  is  that  he  has  been  chosen  for  what  might  be  called, 
without  sinister  suggestion,  his  aggressive  qualities, 
and  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  choice  will  have 
large  consequences.  This  does  not  imply  that  Pius  X 
and  Benedict  XV  were  of  negligible  stature.  On  the 
contrary,  each  of  them  seems  to  have  discharged  the 
role  which  the  necessities  of  his  time  required  of  him. 
The  augmented  prestige  of  the  papal  throne  owes  much 
to  Pius  X,  whose  simplicity  and  kindliness  won  a  tribute 
of  respect  and  even  of  affection  from  people  of  very 
dift"erent  creeds  at  a  time  when  religious  animosity  ran 
much  higher  than  at  present.  Benedict  XV  carried 
the  sceptre  of  the  church  through  a  period  of  upheaval 
when  a  false  step  might  have  meant  disaster,  but 
throughout  the  ordeal  held  steadfastly  for  peace  and 
humanity,  and  in  his  difficult  task  of  mediation  showed 
the  vision  of  a  statesman — or  at  least  the  wisdom  to 
adopt  Cardinal  Gasparri's.  All  this  was  done  so  quietly 
that  it  needed  his  death  to  make  the  extent  of  his  ac- 
complisliment  apparent.  But  in  the  constructive  period 
that  is  now  begining  the  church  evidently  requires  a 
more  audible  voice,  a  more  active  executive,  and  a  more 
assertive  man  of  affairs.  The  new  deference  of  the 
Quirinal  to  the  Vatican,  the  renewed  attentions  of  the 
French  government,  the  abandonment  of  old  rights  of 
veto  by  lay  governments  in  the  papal  election,  and  the 
intriguingly  non-committal  attitude  of  the  political 
leaders  of  Ireland  toward  the  election,  are  all  portents 
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of  an  enlarged  political  role  for  the  new  Pope.  Whether 
or  not  this  will  ultimately  prove  of  advantage  or  other- 
wise to  his  prestige  remains  to  Ije  proved — but  he  has 
doubtless  been  chosen  with  all  this  in  mind. 

Archbishop  Ratti"  of  Milan  received  his  cardinal's 
hat  for  political  services  of  a  delicate  nature  in  Poland. 
He  is  a  large  man,  in  mind  and  body,  and  the  rapidity 
of  his  rise  to  power  betokens  uncommon  energy  as 
well  as  intellectual  finesse.  Saintliness  is  not  men- 
tioned among  his  outstanding  qualifications  for  the 
office.  His  political  tendencies  are  liberal,  but  less  so 
than  those  of  the  "conciliation"  candidate.  Archbishop 
Maffi  of  Pisa,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  king's  ecclesi- 
astical adviser,  and  who  would  probably  have  been 
chosen  in  preference  had  Italian  affairs  been  the  im- 
portant object  of  solicitude  just  now.  For  good  or  ill, 
the  convening  cardinals  appear  to  have  set  up  a  ruler 
of  large  aspirations,  who  will  prove  in  no  idle  sense 
of  the  term  a  world  figure. 

The  continued  stability  of  the  papal  monarchy 
through  years  of  change  and  revolution  that  have  dealt 
harshly  with  so  many  other  kings,  depends  on  several 
factors,  but  not  least  on  its  happy  combination  of 
arbitrary  with  representative  rule.  Unlike  hereditary 
dynasties,  the  papal  succession  is  enriched  by  the  acces- 
sion of  remarkable  men  of  all  classes.  This  has  kept  it 
in  vital  and  sympathetic  contact  with  Catholic  society 
at  large.  The  faith  and  patience  of  the  Pope's  subjects 
have  never  been  tried  by  a  visitation  of  successive  royal 
tormentors,  such  as,  for  example,  the  Stuart  house  in 
England.  The  death  of  an  unjust  ruler  has  generally 
made  room  for  a  better  one,  and  in  each  new  appoint- 
ment the  lessons  derived  from  the  preceding  one  have 
been  utilized  by  the  electors,  as  in  a  republic.  At  the 
same  time  one  great  weakness  of  the  republican  system 
has  been  avoided.  Each  Pope  has  had  time  and  free 
opportunity  to  develop  his  policy,  without  being  forced 
to  bargain  in  order  to  remain  in  office,  or  to  waste  in 
party  disputes  energy  that  should  be  employed  in 
the  wider  arena  of  statecraft.  He  is  selected  to  fit  the 
exigencies  of  his  -  time,  and  usually  does  so.  If  he 
proves  great,  it  is  as  a  result  of  design  rather  than 
accident.  He  takes  rank  with  emperor  and  president 
alike,  enjoying  the  rare  privilege,  in  Kipling's  words, 
to  walk  with  kings,  nor  lose  the  common  touch.  In 
fact  the  most  vital  quality  of  the  papacy  might  be  said 
to  be  that  it  is  "catholic." 


California  and  the  Treaties. 
Recently  upon  his  return  to  Washington,  after  several 
weeks  at  home.  Senator  Johnson  made  a  public  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  sentiment  in  California  was 
against  the  Four-Power  Pact.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  the  source  of  the  senator's  information.  No- 
body else  has  discovered  anything  like  general  objection 
to  the  treaty.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  evidences 
of  practical  unanimity  of  opinion  favorable  to  the  pact. 
The  Argonaut  has  been  at  some  pains  to  sound  the 
public  mind,  and  the  result  of  its  inquiries  tends  to  dis- 
credit the  senator's  statement. 

We  have  heard  but  one  argument,  and  that  from  a 
single  source — a  source,  it  is  fair  to  say,  of  high  intel- 
ligence— in  protest  against  the  Four-Power  arrange- 
ment. It  goes  to  this  effect":  America  and  Britain, 
under  their  standards  of  honor,  may  be  depended  upon 
to  keep  faith.  Whatever  pledges  they  may  give  will  be 
honored  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit.  Under  the  Four- 
Power  Pact  they  will  disarm  to  the  extent  of  destroying 
a  considerable  part  of  their  navies  and  of  refraining 
from  arrangements  tending  to  their  augmentation.  On 
the  other  hand,  argues  the  objector — we  do  not  quote 
his  precise  phrases — Germany  (which  must  ultimately 
be  brought  into  the  arrangement)  and  Japan  are  na- 
tions of  dubious  repute.  The  one  stands  on  record  as 
holding  a  solenm  treaty  to  be  merely  "a  scrap  of  paper," 
the  other  notoriously  has  tricky  habits  of  dealing  inter- 
nationally :  nobody  really  trusts  her.  What  is  to  hinder 
Germany  or  Japan,  after  entering  into  pledges  of  peace, 
from  secretly  preparing  for  war?  Both  have  done  it 
before ;  both  have  sought  by  fierce  and  sudden  onslaught 
to  overwhelm  unprepared  enemies. 

From  the  critical  source  above  quoted  came  another 
argument  in  objection  to  the  Four-Power  Pact  or  of 
any  other  arrangement  tending  to  limit  defensive 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
argument  runs  as  follows:  The  spirit  that  makes  for 
war  between  nations  has  not  been  exorcised,  and  mav 
not  be.  by  the  Washington  Conference  or  any  other. 
As  tl  .:re  have' been  wars  in  the  past  so  there  will  be 


wars  in  the  future.  Future  wars  will  be  waged  in  the 
air,  and  there  will  be,  in  resources  of  chemistry  not 
yet  exploited  but  known  to  experts,  means  of  wrecking, 
not  only  cities,  but  wide  areas  of  country.  Today  a 
fleet  of  airships  provided  with  "Lewisite"  could  wipe 
out  any  city  as  by  a  whirlwind.  America  and  Britain, 
under  pledge  not  to  make  defensive  preparations, 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  nation  that  holds  its 
pledges  to  be  merely  "scraps  of  paper."  There  is  but 
one  way  to  meet  the  possibilities  of  war,  in  whatever 
form  it  may  take,  and  that  is  to  match  preparation  with 
preparation. 

There  is  interest  in  these  pessimistic  speculations. 
But  if  we  are  to  take  them  seriously,  in  their  full  logical 
effect,  then  we  must  assume  that  national  good  faith  is 
a  mere  ideality  upon  which  no  country  may  depend. 
We  must  yield  to  the  hard  theory  that  civilization  is  a 
failure.  There  can  be  no  moral  progress  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  nations  if  diplomacy  is  to  be  based  upon  the 
theory  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  national  honor. 

Faith  breeds  faith;  and  the  rule  applies  to  nations  as 
to  men.  Bismarck,  the  wisest  statesman  of  his  day, 
made  prophecy  that  in  future  international  conflicts  the 
"imponderables"  would  count  for  more  than  actualities. 
What  he  meant  was  that  moral  forces  would  be  more 
effective  than  physical  forces.  His  own  country  has 
now  learned  at  tremendous  cost  the  lesson  that  Bis- 
marck sought  to  teach ;  and  the  whole  world  has  shared 
in  the  lesson.  The  authority  of  moral  as  distinct  from 
physical  force  has  been  illustrated  in  the  Conference  at 
Washington.  Settlements  have  been  reached  upon  the 
basis  of  faith  in  national  commitments.  Admitted  that 
some  risk  may  be  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  faith  in 
international  dealing,  there  still  remains  the  fact  that 
faith  is  the  only  resource  if  there  is  to  be  moral 
progress  in  the  world. 

If,  as  our  critic  points  out,  there  are  now  available 
resources  of  offense  of  an  overwhelming  horribleness, 
then  surely  it  is  a  time  when  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  must  find  a  way  to  adjust  differences  between 
nations  by  some  means  other  than  wholesale  destruction 
of  cities  and  peoples,  and  there  can  be  no  progress  in 
any  movement  to  this  end  unless  confidence  shall  be 
placed  in  the  good  faith  of  nations. 

Senator  Johnson,  we  believe,  has  misjudged  the  senti- 
ment and  the  will  of  the  people  of  California.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  there  are  a  few  whose  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  nations  other  than  our  own  leads  them 
to  protest  against  the  Four-Power  Pact.  But  the 
greater  number  of  Californians  applaud  the  effort  that 
has  been  made,  and  have  faith  in  what  has  been  accom- 
plished toward  substituting  understanding  and  the  spirit 
of  confidence  for  warships,  cannon,  and  machine  guns. 
Unless  we  misappraise  the  public  mind,  California 
would  vote  five  to  one  to  confirm  the  Four-Power  Pact 
— and  the  general  achievements  of  the  Conference. 


What  Has  Been  Done. 

Following  is  a  detailed  summary  of  the  concrete  ac- 
complishments of  the  Washington  Conference : 

Completion  of  a  treaty  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Japan,  and  Italy  limiting  the  size  of  their  navies. 

Completion  of  a  treaty  forbidding  the  use  of  poison  gas  in 
warfare,  and  making  it  illegal  in  the  eyes  of  international  law 
for  a  submarine  to  attack  and  sink  a  merchant  ship. 

A  tri-party  agreement  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Japan  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo 
in  Pacific. 

Complete  settlement  of  the  controversy  between  China  and 
Japan  over  Kaiou-chou  in  the  Province  of  Shantung,  under 
which  Japan  is  to  surrender  the  former  German  leasehold  and 
China  is  to  regain  complete  control  of  the  territory  and  of 
the   Shantung  railroad. 

Announcement  by  Great  Britain  that  she  would  return  the 
port  of  Wei  Hai  Wei  to  China. 

An  agreement  to  adhere  to  the  "open  door"  policy  in 
China. 

The  adoption  of  a  Four-Power  compact  in  terms  pledging 
the  powers  to  respect  each  other's  territory  in  the  Pacific 
and  calling  for  a  conference  of  nations  when  the  peace  of 
the  Pacific  region  is  threatened.  This  compact  will  abrogate 
the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,   when  ratified. 

A  settlement  made  outside  of,  but  in  view  of  the  Confer- 
ence, of  the  dispute  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  over 
the  Island  of  Yap. 

A  formal  pledge  from  Japan  to  withdraw  from  Siberia  and 
from  the  northern  portion  of  the  Island  of  Sakhalin. 

Abrogation  of  the  "twenty-one  demands"  through  adoption 
of  the  "open  door"  pledge  relative  to  China  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Shantung  question. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Governor   Stephens'   letter   to   the   railroad   commis- 
sioners   advising    them    in    eft'ect    to    press    down    a 


bit  harder  on  certain  corporations  will  hardly  add  to 
his  repute  for  dignity  or  propriety.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  governor  to  appoint  the  railroad  commission.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  railroad  commission  to  fix  rates 
and  conditions  of  service.  It  is  at  all  times  the  business 
of  all  men,  in  or  out  of  office,  to  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness. The  governor  is  no  more  justified  in  reason  or 
propriety  in  prompting  the  railroad  commission  than 
any  other  citizen.  In  doing  so  he  exhibits  himself  in 
the  character  of  a  politician  employing  his  prestige  as 
an  official  illegitimately  to  promote  his  candidacy  for  re- 
election.   . 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Kentucky  legis- 
lature to  prohibit  by  heavy  penalty  the  teaching  of  evo- 
lution, or  the  use  of  books  favoring  evolution,  in  schools 
supported  by  public  funds.  President  McVey  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky  has  given  to  the  newspapers  a 
letter  from  President  Butler  of  Columbia  University 
commenting  on  this  proposed  legislation,  as  follows : 
New  York,  January  27,  1922. 

My  Dear  President  McVey  :  This  proposal  is,  I  take  it, 
the  result  of  the  reaction  of  some  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
eloquent  addresses  that  have  recently  been  given  on  the  sub- 
ject of  evolution  by  my  good  friend,  Mr.  William  Jennings 
Bryan. 

The  bill,  as  you  describe  it,  seems  to  me  to  lack  \'igor  and 
completeness.  It  should,  I  think,  be  amended  before  passage 
to  include  in  its  prohibition  the  use  of  any  book  in  which 
the  word  evolution  is  defined,  used,  or  referred  to  in  any  way. 
It  might  even  be  desirable  to  include  a  prohibition  of  books 
that  use  any  of  the  letters  by  which  the  word  evolution  could 
be  spelled,  since  in  this  way  some  unscrupulous  person  might 
by  ingenious  effort  evade  the  salutary  provisions  of  the  law. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  introducer  of  the  bill  is  in 
close  communion  with  the  rulers  of  Soviet  Russia,  since  he 
s  faithfully  reproducing  one  of  their  fundamental  policies. 
Truly  we  are  getting  on.  Faithfully  yours, 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 


The  appointment  of  Senator  Kenyon  of  Iowa  to  the 
judgeship  of  the  Eighth  United  States  Judicial  District 
is  abundantly  justified  by  his  eminent  qualifications. 
There  may,  however,  have  been  another  motive  in  the 
mind  of  the  President.  In  the  Senate  Kenyon  has  been 
the  head  and  front  of  the  agricultural  bloc.  The  bloc 
has  been  very  much  of  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Presi- 
dent Harding.  It  is  just  possible  that  Mr.  Harding  had 
this  fact  in  mind  when  he  moved  Senator  Kenyon  out 
from  the  Senate  and  into  the  Federal  judiciary. 


The  "movies"  are  hard  hit.  First,  there  were  the 
revolting  revelations  of  the  Arbuckle  case.  Now  comes 
the  murder  of  Taylor  at  Hollywood,  with  its  incidental 
exposition  of  the  free-and-easy  ways  of  the  "movie" 
world.  Out  of  these  tragedies  good  may  come  in  the 
form  of  moral  regeneration.  The  American  public 
does  many  queer  things,  but  it  does  not  permanently 
give  favor  and  support  to  institutions  that  do  not  main- 
tain a  fairly  decent  front,  likewise  a  fairly  decent  back- 
ground. Following  the  developments  of  the  Arbuckle 
case  popular  patronage  of  the  film  shows  fell  off 
sharply ;  and  now  another  decline  is  in  sight  as  an  effect 
of  the  Hollywood  tragedy  and  its  attendant  scandals. 
If  the  "movie"  world  is  to  regain  popular  favor — if  it 
is  to  maintain  aforetimes  standards  of  patronage — it 
must  clean  house.  The  American  public  will  not  tol- 
erate an  institution  that  flouts  accepted  moral  standards 
and  that  riotously  flaunts  its  derelictions  in  the  face  of 
the  world. 


The  Soldier  Bonus. 


(New    York  Herald,    February    1st.) 

The  American  go\ernment  can  not  well  go  too  far  in  caring 
for  our  disabled  soldiers,  the  sick,  the  crippled,  and  the  in- 
capacitated. The  heart  of  America  goes  out  to  all  these  and 
demands  succor  and  the  most  humane  solicitude  and  care  for 
them. 

But  a  horizontal  bonus  to  all  soldiers,  sick  or  well,  rich  or 
poor,  is  wholly  another  matter.  It  can  not  be  justified  be- 
cause it  is  not  sound,  can  not  be  justified  because  it  is  not 
right.  It  not  only  would  put  a  tax  on  the  already  overtaxed 
people  of  the  country,  but  worse  would  rob  our  sholdiers  of 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  the  American  people  now  see  in  them. 

The  price  of  citizenship  to  the  young  man  is  the  protection 
of  his  country'.  Soldiering  is  his  job.  It  is  not  the  job  of 
his  mother,  his  father,  or  his  sister.  Soldiering  is  the  job 
of  the  young  man,  and  in  this  capacity  he  has  play  for  the 
patriotism  that  is  his  birthright  and  that  justifies  his  citizen- 
ship. 

Accepting  a  bonus  for  doing  his  duty,  for  paying  the  price 
of  citizenship  to  his  country  through  service  for  his  country, 
becomes  him  as  poorly  as  it  would  become  the  man  of  dig- 
nity, with  an  appreciation  of  the  fitness  of  things,  to  accept  a 
tip  tossed  to  him. 

Already  the  country  is  coming  to  realize  what  a  horizontal 
bonus  would  mean  to  the  dignity  and  patriotism  of  its  sol- 
diers. Already  the  country  is  coming  to  realize  what  a 
calamity  it  would  be  for  the  government,  staggering  as  it  is 
under  a  war  indebtedness  of  twenty-four  billions  of  dollars, 
including  our  loans  abroad,  to  be  forced  to  make  a  bonus  pay- 
ment of  five  billions  of  dollars. 

Already  the  country  is  stunned  at  the  realization  of  the 
colossal  measure   of  its  obligations,   its   specific   obligations  to 
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disabled  soldiers,  now  reaching  an  outgo  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  dollars  a  year;  its  obligations  in  the  way  of  a 
century  of  soldier  pensions  and  with  the  untold  years  of  in- 
terest ahead  of  us  on  our  aggregate  delit,  in  the  reduction  of 
which  we  are  scarcely  making  a  dent. 

Secretary  Mellon  has  got  to  find  six  and  one-half  billions 
of  dollars  to  meet  maturing  obligations  within  the  next  six- 
teen months.  This  is  for  Victory  Loan  Bonds,  for  War 
Saving  Certificates,  and  short-term  notes.  If  the  present 
holders  of  these  government  obligations  are  willing  to  take 
new  issues  to  replace  those  maturing,  the  government  can 
mount  this  formidable  hurdle  with  little  disturbance;  if  the 
present  holders  refuse  to  do  this  where  will  the  government 
get  the  cash? 

But  if  in  addition  Secretary  Mellon  is  called  upon  sud- 
denly to  dig  up  enormous  bonus  payments,  what  then  ?  If  the 
bonus  bill  goes  through  and  it  fixes  a  burden  on  the  country 
of,  say,  five  billion  dollars  more,  this  five  billion  dollars  more 
will  mount  to  twenty-five  billion  dollars  with  interest  before 
the  last  cent  of  it  is  paid  off.  It  is  either  this  or  squeeze  it 
out  of  the  people  in  additional  taxes. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


FRANCE. 


Her  View  of  the  Situation  Set  Forth  by  an  American 
Sympathizer. 
A.NGELS  Camp,  Cal.,  February  5,   1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  The  article  entitled  "France"  in  your 
issue  of  January  14th  surprised  many  of  your  readers.  To 
pretend  that  the  German  menace  is  a  bogy  is  simply  an 
assertion,  not  an  absolute  proof.  A  great  deal  of  war  material 
has  been  destroyed,  but  the  commissions  of  control  in  Ger- 
many have,  on  the  other  hand,  found,  and  are  finding,  con- 
cealed war  material.  War  veterans  are  numerous  and  could 
be  called  together  in  a  short  time.  The  Germans  themselves 
do  not  hide  their  firm  intention  of  renewing  their  attack 
upon  France  as  soon  as  a  favorable  opportunity  arises,  they 
are  unrepentant  and  fully  determined  to  evade  all  of  their 
obligations  if  possible. 

With  the  surrender  of  the  German  fleet  England  and  the 
United  States  were  made  secure  against  the  possibility  of 
another  attack.  The  Channel  and  the  Atlantic  cover  our  land 
frontiers. 

France  is  face  to  face  with  the  foe.  France  remembers 
that  it  is  difficult  to  disarm  a  nation  that  has  the  will  to  war. 
Napoleon  I  tried  it  after  Jena  in  1806,  and  although  in  abso- 
lute possession  of  the  country  he  failed.  Therefore  France 
refuses  to  take  any  chances,  and  no  fair-minded  person  can 
blame  her. 

Her  sacrifices  during  the  war  have  been  greater  than  those 
of  any  other  nation.  Her  dead  number  1,400,000,  many  more 
of  her  young  men  have  been  crippled  for  life,  fully  60  per 
cent,  of  her  industries  have  been  totally  wrecked  with  malice 
aforethought  by  the   Germans. 

During  the  war  the  general  opinion  among  the  allied  and 
associated  nations  was  that  a  peace  of  justice  should  follow 
the  war.  The  country  guilty  of  having  brought  about  the 
conflict,  perpetrated  countless  crimes  against  civilization,  and 
disregarded  the  most  solemn  pledges  and  treaties  was  to  be 
punished  and  held  up  as  an  example  to  whoever  in  the 
future  would  be  tempted  to  disrupt  the  peace  of  the  world. 
These  thoughts  were  summed  up  in  three  words:  Restitution 
— Reparation — Guaranties.  Let  us  see  how  these  ideas  have 
been   followed. 

Restitution — Alsace-Lorraine  was  returned  to  France ;  but 
many  things  still  remain  to  be  restituted,  for  instance  a  large 
amount  of  stolen  cattle  and  countless  objects  taken  from  pri- 
vate residences,  works  of  art,  etc.,  have  never  been  found  so 
far.  Restitution  is  conseqeuntly  incomplete,  since  some  of 
the  loot  is  still  in  possession  of  the  thieves. 

Reparation — No  unprejudiced  person  can  say  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  made  good  on  that  score.  If  they  have  come 
through  at  all  it  is  simply  because  France  has  been  prepared 
to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  has  prevented  it  from 
becoming  another  scrap  of  paper.  The  greater  part  of  the 
cash  payments,  so  far.  have  been  divided  between  Belgium, 
and  to  that  no  one  objects,   and  Great  Britain. 

In  spite  of  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  during  the 
political  campaign  that  followed  the  armistice  and  preceded 
the  peace  conference,  not  only  did  he  not  hang  the  Kaiser, 
but  the  other  war  criminals  are  still  at  large.  What  is  strange, 
however,  is  that  ever  since  he  has  invariably  sided  with  the 
Germans  and  has  exacted  from  France,  at  the  expense  of  the 
French  people,  concessions  upon  concessions.  The  British 
government  seems  intent  upon  the  task  of  putting  Germany 
on  her  feet  without  thinking  that,  in  all  justice,  France  should 
be  helped  first. 

The  economic  side  of  the  question,  the  sober  afterthought 
of  shillings  and  pence,  had  swept  away  the  more  idealistic 
thought  of  justice,  and  France  has  been  made  to  feel  that 
when  the  immediate  question  of  right  stood  in  opposition  to 
that  of  material  gain  the  British  government  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  sacrifice  ideals  to  material  advantages.  French  states- 
men have  been  continually  faced  by  the  opposition  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  to  their  most  just  demands.  "Even  latelv  in  the 
case  of  the  Wiesbaden  accord  the  English  have  raised  ob- 
jections and  reserves  when  they  should  have  welcomed  the 
agreement  cordially  as  the  first  dependable  guarantee  of  help 
for  a  friendly  and  allied  nation"  (Literary  Digest  of  January 
14 — "Calamitous  Reparation  Blunders  of  the  Allies" ). 

Guarantees — When  it  comes  to  that,  we  find  that'  nothing 
has  been  done.  Mr.  Stephen  Lauzanne  states  that  recently, 
on  board  the  S.  S.  Paris,  Marshal  Foch  said  to  Mr.  Viviani 
that  if  France  had  been  allowed  to  permanently  occupy  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  he  could  have  held  it  with  six  di- 
visions; then,  he  added,  we  could  have  disarmed.  When 
France  asked  for  that  guarantee  both  President  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Lloyd   George  vetoed  the  proposition. 

They  forced  France  to  abandon  something  tangHile  and 
substituted  instead  the  Anglo-American  treaty  pledging  im- 
mediate assistance  to  France  in  case  she  sustained  another 
attack.  France  consented  to  this  "chiefly  out  of  regard  for 
the  United  States."  You  know  what  became  of  this.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  judgment  of  posterity  will  not  be  in  our 
favor.  France  found  herself  sitting  on  the  floor  between  two 
chairs — with  an  open  frontier,  and  instead  of  a  solid  pledge 
of  immediate  assistance  a  rather  indefinite  assurance  that 
perhaps,  after  deliberate  and  mature  consideration,  she  pos- 
sibly would  be  helped  out  in  case  of  need.  What  would 
happen  to  her  while  we  were  thus  deliberating  we  dismiss 
from  our  minds. 

France,  therefore,  feels  abandoned.  She  is  left  alone  to 
face  the  German  menace,  which  to  her  is  no  Dogy,  and  since 
she  is  running  the  risk,  she  ought  to  have  a  right  to  her 
opinion.  She  must  alone  enforce  the  terms  of  the  treaty  if 
she  is  to  endure  economically,  and  that  in  face  of  constant 
British    opposition. 

It  is  not  generous  on  our  part  to  accuse  her  of  militarism 
and  imperialism  when  she  is  merely  taking  measures  to  protect 
herself  and  recover  part  of  her  damages,  when  we  have  flatly 
refused  to  help  her  in  any  way  and  have,  time  and  again, 
expressed  our   determiantion   to  exact   from  her  integral   pay- 


ment of  her  debt  to  us ;  forgetting  that  she  borrowed  and 
spent  tliat  money  while,  to  a  certain  extent,  fighting  for  us 
as  well  as  for  Iierself.  The  least  we  could  do  would  be  to 
keep  silent. 

Because  she  arrives  at  an  understanding  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Angora  and  withdraws  from  Cilicia  she  is  accused  of 
flirting  witli  the  Turks  again  for  purposes  of  imperialism. 
Had  she  remained  at  war  with  Kemal  she  would  likewise  have 
been  accused  of  the  same  crime.  No  matter  what  she  does 
she  gets  the  blame.  It  is  a  case  of  "you  are  damned  if  you 
do   and   damned   if  you   don't." 

The  sole  aim  of  the  policy  of  France  since  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  at  Versailles  has  been  to  enforce  its  provisions,  get 
paid  for  part  of  what  she  has  lost,  and  be  prepared  to  ward 
off  a  possible  attack  of  Germany.  To  please  the  united  States 
and  Great  Britain  she  is  asked  to  throw  open  her  territory, 
exposing  it  to  fresh  devastation.  Almost  an  invitation  to 
commit  suicide.  She  is  asked  to  abandon  all  hone  of  ever 
getting  compensation  for  only  part  of  the  damage  she  has 
sustained,  being  reminded  at  the  same  time  that  she  will  not 
overlook  what  she  owes  us. 

Our  respect  for  German  honesty  is  such,  however,  that  we 
would  refuse  to  take  Germany's  debt  to  France  as  payment  for 
France's  debt  to  us. 

She  must  also  refrain  from  endeavoring  to  find  among  the 
new  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  some  support,  since  we  are 
unwilling  to  commit  ourselves  one  way  or  the  other. 

In  other  words,  she  must  do  our  bidding  regardless  of  con- 
sequences. No  self-respecting  nation  would  ever  do  that.  We 
are  asking  too  much  and  are  unfair.  If  we  think  that  the 
German  menace  is  such  a  bog>',  why  don't  we  ratify  the  Anglo- 
American  treaty,  pledge  ourselves  to  come  to  the  immediate 
assistance  of  France  in  case  of  an  attack.  Since  the  German 
menace  is  a  bogy,  we  would  run  no  risks.  France  would 
disarm  at  once.     Our  country  has  but  to   say  the  word. 

Yours  truly,  D.   Fricot. 


This  Man  Doesn't  Want  to  Cash  in  His  Patriotism. 

Santa  Barbara,  February  4,  1922. 
To  THE  Editor — Sir:  In  sending  in  my  check  for  another 
year's  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  allow  me  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  stand  regarding  the  bonus.  As  one  who  served 
for  two  years  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  during  the 
late  war  I  can  speak  at  least  without  being  charged  with 
speaking  in  my  own  interest  when  I  say  that  I,  together  with 
numerous  other  ex-service  men,  am  disappointed  to  an  un- 
measurable  degree  in  the  stand  that  the  American  Legion  has 
taken  in  the  matter.  During  the  time  I  was  in  the  service  I 
did  not  once  hear  mention  made  of  a  national  bonus,  and  - 
was  with  a  regiment  that  formed  a  part  of  the  army  of 
occupation  in  Germany,  where  there  was  plenty  of  time  to 
think  and  talk.  I  am  convinced  that  if  some  one  had  not 
thought  of  a  bonus  for  them  a  majority,  or  at  least  a  very 
substantial  minority,  of  the  men  would  not  have  thought  of 
it  for  themselves.  Edward  B.  Starbuck. 


From  an  Advocate  of  the  Bonus. 

Oakland,  January  26,   1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  An  article  appears  in  your  January 
14th  issue  of  the  Argonaut  to  which  I  take  particular  excep- 
tion. That  article  deals  with  the  adjusted  compensation  bill 
for  veterans  of  the  world  war  now  pending  in  Washington. 

Why  does  your  criticism  centre  solely  around  the  cash  pro- 
vision and  ignore  the  four  other  forms  of  compensation  which 
are  included  in  the  bill?  It  is  unfair  to  try  to  pass  judgment 
on  them  individually,  when  they  are  so  closely  related  to  one 
another. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  will  choose  the  cash  bonus  in 
preference  to  one  of  the  other  provisions.  There  have  been 
lots  of  guesses  by  statisticians  and  "others"  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  required  for  this  cash  bonus,  but,  as  there  is  no 
precedence  to  work  on  they  can  only  guess.  In  my  opinion 
the  other  four  provisions  in  the  bill — namely,  paid-up  endow- 
ment policy,  vocational  training,  farm  or  home  purchase,  and 
land  settlement— will   come  in   for  their  share. 

Your  article  says  that  this  bill  is  to  be  "put  through"  and 
I  agree  with  you  on  that  point.  But  is  it  being  "put  through" 
any  different  than  a  lot  of  other  bills  which  I  and  also  you 
might  name.  Probably  this  compensation-  bill  will  remain  on 
the  shelf  indefinitely  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  there  is 
to  be  an  advantage  gained  by  those  at  Washington,  and  there 
is   one,   as  you   have   said — the   November   election. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  said,  and  lately  by  the  President, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  our  representatives  at 
Washington  and  others  as  to  the  justice  of  this  adjusted  com- 
pensation, or  of  the  obligation-  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  do  something  toward  this  end ;  but  the  stumbling  block 
of  the  whole  thing  has  been  the  question  of  raising  the  neces- 
sary funds.  Nevertheless  these  representatives  throughout 
the  past  three  years  of  inaction  have  realized  the  obligation. 
but  were  at  a  loss  as  to  the  ways  and  means.  Therefore  the 
coming  election  is  doing  nothing  more  than  forcing  their 
hands.  They  are  merely  playing  the  old  familiar  game  of 
politics,  only  in  this  case  there  is  justification  in  the  act  and 
both  sides  will  gain. 

You  say  that  it  is  iniquitous  to  take  money  from  some 
people  and  bestow  it  on  others?  How  do  you  suppose  this 
old  world  runs?  Are  not  people  taking  money  from  some  one 
else  and  giving  it  to  others  every  day  in  the  year — usually 
for  value  received?  And  if  a  man  is  willing  to  leave  his 
home,  family,  and  position,  and  drop  all  personal  ambitions 
and  activities  to  shoulder  a  rifle  and  fight  for  his  country,  it 
appears  as  if  that  should  be  of  some  value,  material  as  well  as 
moral.  It  is  also  true,  and  rightfully,  that  a  man  should  do 
all  this,  as  every  man  is  imbibed  with  patriotism  for  his 
country,  and  would  be  a  poor  citizen  if  he  were  not;  but 
when  one  is  reminded  of  the  glory  and  honor  bestowed  it 
reminds  me  of  the  doughboy  who  said,  "You  can't  eat  that." 

A  great  many  people  seem  to  be  forgetting  the  distinction 
between  a  man  of  the  regular  army  and  the  one  who  drops 
his  tools  to  go  to  the  aid  of  his  country  in  war-time.  It  is 
a  regualr  army  man's  business  to  fight,  and  when  the  fight  is 
over  he  resumes  what  he  was  doing  before  without  losing  any- 
thing of  intrinsic  value  ;  on  the  contrary  he  gains  in  fighting 
experience,  which  is  his  regular  business.  But  what  of  the 
office  man  and  the  factory  hand?  Can  he  pick  up  his  pencil 
or  his  tools  and  begin  where  he  left  off  after  spending  two 
or  more  years  in  the  army?  You  have  said  "jes,"  that  he  is 
"richer  in  experience,"  which  is  true,  but  that  isn't  half  the 
story,  and  it  doesn't  take  anybody  with  superior  brain  knowl- 
edge   to    realize   it. 

Another  thing.  You  say  that  the  taxpayers  wnl  have  to  dig 
up  again.  Maybe  so.  But  who  are  the  taxpayers  anyway? 
.A.re  not  the  fathers,  mothers,  and  relatives  of  the  war  veterans 
themselves  the  taxpayers?  Don't  these  parents  and  relatives 
of  those  3,000,000  men  comprise  nearly  the  entire  population 
of  the  country?  Do  you  think  that  these  people  are  against 
this  bill,  which  will  aid  their  own  sons,  nephews,  etc.  ?  Do 
you  believe  that  they  would  even  think  of  depriving  these 
poor  devils  lying  in  the  hospitals  of  anything  that  would  help 
them  in  any  way  or  cheer  them  up?  No.  never,  and  that  is 
the  reason  that  something  should  have  been  done  long  ago, 
because  the  thousands  of  ex-soldiers  that  are  dying  every  year 
will  receive  no  benefit  from  this  tardy  legislation.  In  their 
cases  the  only  one  that  gains  is  the  government. 


You  attack  the  morale  and  self-dependence  of  il: 
Americans  by  saying  that  if  they  accept  this  graiuii 
lose  something  of  their  self-respect.     I  differ  with  ><  :. 
point.     It  will  undoubtedly  be  true  of  some,   ijut  >nu  \\\\\   rmd 
that  the  majority  of  these  men  who  accept  this  money  will  use 
it  to  a  good  advantage,  and  every  one,  directly  or  indirectly, 
will  benefit  ijy  it. 

Your  prediction  of  the  ultimate  downfall  and  detcioration 
of  the  government  and  the  degeneration  of  the  present  genera- 
tion through  the  channels  of  adjusted  compensation  is  rather 
hard  to  believe.  "However  deep  the  hole,  we  can  probably 
muster  up   enough   strength   to  pull  ourselves  out." 

In  final  refutation  of  your  article  I  can  point  to  ihe  goodly 
number  of  states  that  have  already  provided  some  form  of 
compensation  for  their  veterans,  and  so  far,  at  least,  I  have 
seen  no  signs  of  moral  degeneration  or  political  calamity 
overcoming  their   population.  Yours  very  truly, 

Irving   E,   Perrin. 


Another  Protest. 
Mr,   B.    M.   Coffman   of   461    Market   Street,   San   Francisco, 
who  entered  the  volunteer  service  as  a  private  and  later  be- 
came an  ofiicer,  has  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Senators 
Johnson  and  Shortridge  and  to  Representative  Kahn  : 

San  Francisco,  February  7,  1922. 

If  Congress  passes  the  so-called  "Adjusted  Compensation" 
bill  at  the  behest  of  the  American  Legion  it  should  be  warned 
now  that  the  Philippine  veterans,  and  no  doubt  the  Spanish- 
American  war   veterans,   will   demand   similar  treatment. 

As  a  veteran  of  these  little  affairs  I  want  absolutely  noth- 
ing of  the  government.  I  went  into  the  army  then  merely 
from  patriotic  motives,  and  no  monetary  consideration  could 
or  would  ever  pay  me  for  the  long  vigils,  hard  marches,  and 
whistling  bullets  in  these  petty  campaigns.  There  are  no  de- 
grees in  death  or  suffering — all  soldiers  face  the  same  con- 
ditions while  on  active  service,  be  it  in  France  or  the  Philip- 
pines. 

I  claim,  therefore,  that  when  such  a  dastardy  attempt  is 
made  to  commercialize  patriotism,  it  should  at  least  be  con- 
sistent and  include  all  living  soldiers  of  all  wars. 

Let  me  make  myself  perfectly  plain  once  more  on  this  sub- 
ject: I  object  to  the  proposed  bonus  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
utterly  absurd  to  attempt  through  dollars  and  cents  to  pay  f,or 
what  is  the  highest  and  noblest  duty  its  citizen  soldiers  may 
give  the  republic.  Indeed  I  would  say  that  every  able-bodied 
man  owes  this  service  to  his  country  as  a  part  payment  of 
the   benefits  derived  from   citizenship. 

Again.  I  would  denounce  the  whole  scheme  as  a  "hold-up" 
pure  and  simple.  To  embody  such  a  principle  in  our  scheme 
of  government  would  mean  that  our  returning  armies  are  as 
much  to  be  feared  as  the  invasion  of  an  enemy;  therefore  the 
plan    is    immoral   in    the    extreme. 

Another  point  in  the  plan,  which  I  feel  is  reprehensible 
from  any  point  of  view,  is  the  inference  that  those  of  us 
who  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  military  service  failed 
in  our  duty  to  those  who  did  the  actual  fighting.  This  as- 
sumption is  false  in  every  particular,  since  never  did  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice  so  thoroughly  pervade  the  nation  as  during  the 
great  war.  Take  the  Liberty  Bond  issues  as  an  example — 
hardly  a  family  but  strained  itself  to  the  uttermost  to  buy 
these  securities,  with  resulting  losses  many  have  been  ill  able 
to  bear.  Now  comes  these  rapacious  gentry  with  proposals 
which  threaten  the  values  yet  remaining  in  these  obligations. 

Except  from  the  standpoint  of  pure  selfishness,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

In  conclusion  I  would  state  that  my  opposition  to  this 
measure  is  entirely  a  matter  of  principle,  since  I  long  ago 
disposed  of  my  bonds,  incidentally  at  a  sharp  loss. 

I  trust  you  may  see  your  way  clear  to  aid  in  defeating  this 
pernicious  measure,  the  iniquity  of  which  is  daily  becoming 
more   and  more   apparent   to   the  people. 

With  great  respect,  I  am.  Very  truly  yours, 

B.  M.  Coffman. 


DISARMAMENT  AND  THE  NEAR  EAST. 


Herbert  Spencer  is  famous  for  having  said,  among 
other  things,  that  all  progress  is  a  development  from 
simplicity  to  complexity.  From  a  human  and  purposive 
viewpoint  (vi^ith  which  Mr.  Spencer  had  very  little  con- 
cern) this  formula  is  not  very  satisfactory.  His  own 
works  commended  themselves  to  highly  civilized  people 
all  over  the  world,  not  because  they  added  greatly  to 
the  complex  aggregate  of  human  knowledge,  but  because 
they  simplified  it.  In  as  far  as  he  represented  a  progress 
over  earlier  natural  philosophers,  it  was  because  he 
united  and  correlated  their  discoveries.  This  paradox 
is  characteristic  of  the  whole  progress  of  human 
thought.  The  more  we  learn,  the  more  we  appreciate 
simplicity.  Only  a  primitive  mind  enjoys  being  com- 
plex ;  the  mature  intelligence  demands  consistency  and 
coherence.  In  fact,  the  advance  of  civilization  might  be 
called  a  reach  toward  simpler  ways  of  doing  difficult 
things.  And  the  two  dangers  that  beset  this  advance 
on  either  side  are  the  danger  of  oversimplification,  con- 
sisting in  the  reduction  of  life  to  a  dogma  or  arbitrary 
law,  and  that  of  excessive  diversity,  or  what  we  call 
anarchism. . 

Not  the  least  of  the  obstacles  to  American  acceptance 
of  the  league  of  nations  idea  has  been  its  threat  to 
complicate  rather  than  simplify  the  relations  of  the 
nations  to  each  other — the  threat,  in  other  words,  to  re- 
verse the  process  of  standardization  on  which  our  con- 
ception of  progress  is  so  largely  based.  And,  in  its 
operation  thus  far,  it  has  given  rise  to  many  complexi- 
ties. Perhaps  the  most  perplexing  of  them  all  is  the 
question  as  to  where  the  rights  of  small  nations  begin 
and  where  they  leave  off,  and  as  to  what  distinguishes 
the  principle  of  self-determination  from  mere  disrup- 
tion. The  old,  strong-handed  doctrine  had  at  least  the 
advantage  of  being  perspicuous  and  definite.  The 
power  of  the' conquerors  was  a  tangible  standard  by 
which  the  pretensions  of  smaller  states  could  be  meas- 
ured. But  ever  since  Mr.  Wilson  presented  the  subject 
nations  with  that  delusively  simple  charter  of  sover- 
eignty the  boundaries  of  their  ambition  seem  to  have 
gone  fluid.     Those  who  regard  the  fourteen  points  as 
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on  the  world  have  a  good  deal  of  evidence  in  their 
favor,  and  are  no  doubt  deriving  considerable  satis- 
faction from  the  recent  distnrbances  in  the  Orient  and 
Near  East.  . 

It  is  certain  that  much  of  the  present  trouble  in 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  India  can  be  attributed  to  the 
Wilsonian  idea.  Without  the  encouragement  it  ex- 
tended to  all  the  subject  races,  Mustapha  Kemal.in 
Turkey  and  Zanghloul  in  Egypt,  to  say  nothing  of 
Ghandi,  would  assuredly  have  kept  their  demands  with- 
in more  reasonable  limits.  The  Egyptian  situation  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  whole  trouble  in  the  Near 
East.  Witliout  the  stimulus  of  the  American  precepts 
of  independent  nationalism  there  would  probably  have 
been  no  demand  last  year  for  the  abandonment  by  the 
British  of  the  Soudan  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile, 
so  painfully  reconquered  and  recomposed  by  Lord 
Kitchener,  or  for  the  elimination  of  British  control  in 
Egyptian  foreign  affairs,  or  for  British  evacuation  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  Irresponsible  interpreters  of  Wilson's 
idea — advocates  of  disarmament  and  a  general  disinte- 
gration of  the  order  maintained  by  force — are  even 
now  urging  the  insurgents  to  more  extravagant  de- 
mands, in  defiance  of  government  that  rests  in  any 
degree  on  the  sanction  of  arms. 


having  opened  a  Pandora  box  of  anarchy  and  confusion    point  of  view.    And  short  of  a  military  alliance  among 


all  the  countries  capable  and 

peace,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  be 


to  maintain  the 
met. 


The  ideas  inspiring  such  propaganda  are  short- 
sighted and  confused.  Only  the  blindest  kind  of  senti- 
mentalism  can  evade  the  fact  that  some  kind  of  force 
must  be  maintained  in  Egj'pt  and  the  other  Eastern 
territories  if  we  are  to  escape  the  evils  of  tribal  war 
or  the  horrors  of  a  Moslem  crusade.  The  security  of 
the  white  race  demands  it,  as  does  also  the  common 
right  of  free  commerce  and  travel  in  that  section  of 
the  world.  American  merchants  have  as  large  an  in- 
terest as  any  in  maintaining  the  Eastern  channels  of 
trade  intact,  nor  can  the  American  people  in  general 
view  the  issue  with  equanimous  unconcern.  These 
rights  and  securities,  as  regards  Egypt  and  India  at 
least,  have  hitherto  been  guaranteed  the  world  by  Great 
Britain.  The  arrangement  has  been  profitable  to  her, 
but  necessary  and  profitable  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
also,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  mider  such  ad- 
ministrators as  Lord  Milner  she  has  granted  these  ter- 
ritories the  maximum  of  self-government  consistent 
with  order.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world  as 
absolute  freedom  or  absolute  self-government,  nor  is 
every  people  to  be  trusted  even  with  a  large  degree  of 
either.  If  we  are  to  encourage  the  overthrow  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  British  rule  in  the  Near  East, 
it  is  obvious  that  we  must  have  ready  as  a  substitute 
some  equally  effective  guarantee  of  orderly  govern- 
ment in  that  quarter. 


That  it  should  now  be  necessary  to  reaffirm  that  such 
order  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  considerable  exercise 
of  armed  force  sounds  incredible,  but  the  tide  of  anti- 
militarism  has  carried  some  of  us  into  a  domain  of 
queer  reasoning  in  which  our  very  policemen  seem 
liable  to  be  charged  with  endangering  the  world's  peace. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  fathom  the  logic  with  which  Sena- 
tor Borah  and  others  oppose  on  the  one  hand  every 
plan  of  American  participation  in  the  forcible  mainte- 
nance of  world  order,  and  on  the  other  favor  what 
would  amount  to  a  destruction  of  European  control 
over  the  turbulent  factions  of  the  Orient..  But  it  is 
clear,  on  the  face  of  things,  that  a  realization  of  both 
these  propositions  at  once  would  be  highly  embarrass- 
ing. 

The  theorist  who  talks  of  total  disarmament  and  of 
the  self-determination  of  small  states  in  the  same  breath 
is  difficult  to  follow.  The  Oriental  tribes  are  im- 
pervious to  economic  threats.  And  as  far  as  the  safe- 
guard of  total  disarmament  is  concerned,  it  is  surely 
not  forgotten  that  the  Mohammedan  peoples  are  skilled 
in  the  use  of  a  number  of  weapons  not  mentioned  in 
the  Washington  discussions.  Of  the  latent  and  demon- 
strated efficacy  of  these  every  British  soldier  who  has 
seen  Eastern  service  is  fully  aware.  There  is  no  dero- 
gation to  the  rights  of  Oriental  peoples  in  saying  that 
the  world  at  large  has  its  rights  also,  and  that  if  these 
are  not  forcibly  assured  we  may  yet  live  to  see  our 
Oscar  ships  boarded  by  swarthy  pirates  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  and  the  white  population  of  Asia  and  Eurasia 
flying  before  a  surge  of  curiously-shaped  steel,  under 
circumstances  and  with  consequences  too  picturesque 
to  mention.  

In  short,  if  British  rule  in  the  Orient  is  to  be  sup- 
planted, it  must  be  replaced  with  some  stronger  sanc- 
tion than  we  seem  willing  to  take  our  share  in  pro- 
viding. But  many  perils  are  forcing  themselves  on  our 
reluctant  attention,  and  may  serve  to  stimulate  our 
political  ingenuity.  Northcliffe  has  begun  to  imveil  the 
seriousness  of  the  Moslem  threat.  As  long  ago  as  the 
peace  conference  at  Versailles,  General  Bliss  drew  at- 
tention to  the  danger  of  a  combination  of  Slav  and 
other  disaffected  states  in  Eastern  Europe  against 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  civilization  in  the  West. 
Lloyd  George  mentioned  the  possibility  of  a  federation 
of  small  states  in  the  Balkans  that  might  easily  form 
the  n  .cleus  of  a  rapidly-growing  empire,  after  the 
pattern  of  Germany  in  the  last  century.  Neither  this 
danger  nor  that  of  a  Mohammedan  array  against 
Chri  ;endom  is  a  remote  or  visionary  peril,  or  one  that 
will   "eave   America  unaffected,  even   from  a  material 


The  mischief  aboiU  the  present  league  of  nations  is 
that  it  is  sufficiently  well  defined  to  give  its  decisions 
a  certain  color  of  authority,  but  too  infirmly  organized 
to  insure  their  being  obej'ed.  Thus  it  has  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  confirming  the  French  mandate  over  Cilicia, 
but  it  can  not  prevent  France  from  bargaining  with  the 
mandate  as  if  it  represented  French  property  in  fee 
simple,  or  from  handing  over  to  Turkey  a  portion  of 
the  mandated  territory  in  return  for  railway  conces- 
sions. There  are  several  kinds  of  private  malpractice 
to  which  this  presumption  of  France's  might  be  com- 
pared, and  the  mildest  of  them  is  gambling  with  trust 
funds.  But  the  fact  of  more  general  importance  is 
that  the  international  league  in  its  present  state  is  too 
loose  an  affair  to  define  the  titles  it  confers.  The  court 
of  international  justice  that  has  just  been  established 
at  The  Hague  is  rather  like  one  of  the  pioneer  law 
courts  in  Western  America,  which  were  countenanced 
by  the  settlers  as  lending  a  touch  of  dignity  to  the  com- 
munity, but  were  utterly  disregarded  when  the  decisions 
proved  unwelcome  to  prominent  citizens  who  happened 
also  to  be  good  marksmen.  Undoul^tedly  the  judicial  body 
of  the  league  will  evolve  toward  greater  utility,  just  as 
the  Western  law  courts  did,  but  this  will  involve  a 
broadening  of  its  authority  and  a  sanctioning  of  its 
verdicts  with  united  arms.  Till  then  it  will  be  a  court 
in  name  only,  liable  to  all  the  pioneer  abuses,  and  as  apt 
to  provoke  war  as  to  prevent  it.  In  the  meantime  we 
are  surprised  to  find  ourselves  contemplating  France 
as  the  outlaw  and  bad  man  of  Europe,  but  she  seems 
bent  on  forcing  her  friends  to  regard  her  as  such. 

The  particular  inequity  of  the  Angora  bargain  is  that 
it  plays  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Pan-Moslem  em- 
pire that  Kemal  is  so  determined  to  establish.  France 
and  Moslem !  Did  not  Charles  Martel  fight  at  Tours 
for  something  or  other  that  is  relevant  here? 

Aubrey  Boyd. 
San  Francisco,  February  8.  1922. 

INDIVIDUALITIES. 


College  professors  are  not  so  numerous  among  the 
officials  of  the  Harding  regime  as  during  Woodrow 
Wilson's  era,  but  one  shining  exception  is  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Pugsley, 
who  was  holding  the  chair  of  animal  industry  in  the 
State  University  of  Nebraska  and  was  also  editing  a 
farm  paper  when  he  responded  to  his  friend  and  col- 
league's offer  to  aid  him  in  Washington.  Dr.  Pugsley 
has  been  what  is  graphically  described  as  a  real  "dirt" 
farmer,  in  addition  to  teaching  many  of  its  branches 
and  writing  about  it  as  luminously  and  at  as  great 
length  as  his  chief,  Mr.  Wallace.  He  is  a  finished 
speaker  and  bubbling  over  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause  which  he  officially  espoused. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Hope-Morley,  wife  of  the  heir  of 
Lord  Hollenden,  who  was  formerly  Mary  Sidney  Gard- 
ner, is  the  originator  of  the  idea  for  the  wedding  gift 
from  all  the  Marys  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  Princess 
Mary.  The  present  will  be  a  chest  of  household  linen 
and  napery.  The  chest  itself  will  be  made  by  British 
wood  carvers  and  every  inch  of  the  bed  linen,  curtains, 
bedspreads,  dininghall  and  culinary  napery  is  to  come 
from  hand  looms  in  the  industrial  art  schools  from  the 
stormy  islands  north  of  Scotland  to  the  fisher  popula- 
tion of  the  Channel  islands.  Her  name,  "Mary,"  will 
be  hand  embroidered  on  every  article,  but  with  no  royal 
arms  or  other  device  of  heraldry.  All  the  Marys  in  the 
court  set  are  interested  and  have  divided  the  task  into 
minute  sections  and  every  Mary  who  wishes  may  give 
her  bit,  but  none  must  give  more  than  a  few  pennies. 
Lady  Mary  Cambridge  has  taken  over  all  the  retainers 
of  the  palaces  from  St.  James  and  Buckingham  to 
Windsor,  and  the  seats  of  royalty  in  York  and  about 
Cowes.  Lady  Mary  Irene  Curzon,  daughter  of  the 
lamented  Marv  Leiter,  is  busy  in  and  about  her  home 
county  and  her  residence  portion  of  London.  Mrs. 
Hope-Morley  w'as  one  of  the  former  playmates  and 
chums  of  the  royal  bride-to-be,  though  she  is  some 
three  years  older,  and  Mary  Frances  Alice,  the  elder  of 
the  little  daughters  of  the  Hope-Morleys,  is  the  first  of 
the  scores  of  god-children  which  the  princess  possesses 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Lewis  Einstein,  who  has  just  been  appointed 
minister  from  this  country  to  Prague,  capital  of 
Czecho-Slovakia,  is  among  the  literati  of  the  foreign 
service  and  has  acquired  as  excellent  a  reputation  as 
an  author  as  for  statecraft.  He  has  been  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  for  more  than  twenty  years  and  has  man- 
aged some  exceedingly  delicate  negotiations,  especially 
in  Constantinople  in  1915.  His  book  of  this  period, 
entitled  "Inside  Constantinople  During  the  Dardanelles 
Expedition,"  is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable 
records  of  that  tragic  era  and  has  been  translated  into 
several  Eastern  tongues.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Einstein  have 
taken  over  the  blue  palace  which  the  recent  minister, 
Mr.  Richard  Crane,  had  purchased  for  legation  pur- 
poses about  a  year  ago.  It  possesses  the  admirable 
qualities  of  serving  both  as  home  and  chancellery,  with 
adequate  room  for  the  most  ambitious  entertainments, 
together  with  sleeping  quarters  for  the  bachelors  of  the 
staff.  Mrs.  Einstein  was  Miss  Helen  Ralli  of  New 
York,  and  her  marriage  to  the  diplomat  took  place  in 


1904.  Since  that  day  the  Einsteins  have  lived  in  prac- 
tically every  habitable  part  of  the  earth  and  in  some 
parts  which  might  not  come  under  that  description. 
They  were  in  Bulgaria  during  some  exciting  years,  and 
in  Peking  when  conditions  were  tending  toward  trage- 
dies. Prague,  under  the  benign  rule  of  the  scholarly 
Dr.  Masaryk,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  cities  of 
Europe  and,  with  a  well-equipped  home  in  waiting,  the 
Einsteins  are  among  the  envied  of  the  foreign  service. 

m%m   

OLD  FAVORITES. 


To  a  Mouse. 
Wee,   sleekit,   cowrin,   tim'rous  beastie, 
O,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie  ! 
Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty 

Wi'   bickering    brattle ! 
I   wad  be   laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee 

Wi'  murd'rin  pattle  ! 

I'm   truly  sorry   man's   dominion, 
Has   broken    nature's   social   union, 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion 

Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor,  earth-born  companion, 

An'   fellow-mortal ! 

I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve; 
What  then?  poor  oeastie,  thou  maun  live! 
A   daimen  icker  in  a  thrave 

'S   a  sma'   request; 
I'll  get  a  blessin'  wi'  the  lave, 

An'  never  miss't ! 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,   in  ruin! 
Its  silly  wa's  the  win's  are  strewin  ! 
An'  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 

O'   foggage  green  ! 
An'  bleak   December's  winds  ensuin, 

Eaith  snell  an'  keen! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  and  waste, 
An'   weary   winter   comin    fast, 
An'   cozie   here,   beneath   the   blast, 

Thou    thought    to    dwell. 
Till   crash  !    the    cruel   coulter   passed 

Out  thro'  thy  cell. 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble 
Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble! 
Now  thou's  turn'd  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble, 

But  house  or  hald. 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble 

An'  cranreuch   cauld ! 

But,  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain  ; 
The  best-laid  schemes   o'   mice  an'   men 

Gang  aft   a-gley. 
An'   lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  an'   pain. 

For  promis'd  joy. 

Still  thou  art  blest,  compar'd  wi'  me; 
The   present  only   toucheth  thee  : 
But  och  I    I  backward   cast   my  e'e 

On  "prospects  drear ! 
An'  forward,   tho'  I  canna  see, 


I  guess  an'  fear ! 


-Robert  Burns. 


Written  at  Florence, 


O  world,  in  very  truth  thou  art  too  young ; 
When  wilt  thou  learn  lo  wear  the  garb  of  age  ? 
World,   with  thy  covering  of  yellow  flowers. 
Hast   thou   forgot   what  generations  sprung 
Out  of  thy  loins  and  loved  thee  and  are  gone? 
Hast  thou  no  place  in  all  thy  heritage 
Where  thou  dost  only  weep,  that  I   may  come 
Nor   fear  the   mockery   of  thy  yellow   flowers? 

O  world,  in  very  truth  thou  art  too  young. 
The  heroic  wealth  of  passionate  emprize 
Built  these  fair  cities  for  thy  naked  plains: 
How   hast  thou   set   thy   summer  growth   among 
The    broken    stones    which    were    their    palaces : 
Hast  thou  forgot  the  darkness  where  he  lies 
Who  made  thee  beautiful,  or  have  thy  bees 
Found  out  his  grave  to  build  their  honeycombs? 

O  world,  in  very  truth  thou  art  too  young; 

They  gave  thee  love  who  measured  out  thy  skies, 

And,  when  they  found  for  thee  another  star. 

Who  made   a   festival  and   straightway   hung 

The  jewel  on  thy  neck.     O  merry  world. 

Hast   thou   forgot  the  glory  of  those  eyes 

Which  first  look'd  love  in  thine?     Thou  hast  not  furl'd 

One   banner   of  thy  bridal   car   for  them. 

O   world,    in   very   trutn    thou   art   too   young. 
There  was  a  voice  which   sang  about  thy  spring, 
Till  winter  froze  the  sweetness  of  his  lips. 
.And  lo,   the  worms  had  hardly  left  his  tongue 
Before  thy  nightingales  were  come  again. 
O  world,  what  courage  hast  thou  thus  to  sing? 
Say,  has  thy  merriment  no   secret  pain. 
No  sudden  weariness  that  thou  art  young? 

— Wilfrid   Scazven    Blunt. 


You  and  I. 
The   winter  wind   is   wailing,    sad   and   low. 

Across  the   lake   and  through  the  rustling  sedge  ; 
The   splendor   of   the  golden  afterglow 

Gleams  through  the  blackness  of  the  great  yew  hedge, 
And  this   I   read  on  earth  and  in  the  sky: 
We  ought  to   be  together,  you  and  I. 

Rapt  through  its  rosy  changes  into  dark 

Fades  all  the  west ;  and  through  the  shadowy  trees. 

And   in   the  silent  uplands  of  the  park. 

Creeps  the  soft   sighing  of  the  rising  breeze. 

It  does  but  echo  to  my  weary  sigTi, 

We  ought  to  be  together,  you  and  I. 

My  hand  is  lonely  for  your  clasping,   dear ; 

My  ear  is  tired  waiting  for  your  call ; 
I  want  your  strength  to  help,  your  laugh  to  cheer. 

Heart,  soul,   and   senses  need  you,  one  and  all ; 
I  turn  from  the  others  with  the  longing  sigh : 
We  ought  to  be  together,  you  and  I. 

We   want   each   other   so   to   comprehend 

The  dream,  the  hope,  things  planned  or  seen  or  wrought ; 
Companion,   comforter,    and  guide,   and  friend. 

As  much  as  love  asks  love  does  thought  need  thought.    , 
Life  is  so  short,   so   fast  the  lone  hours  fly. 
We  ought  to  be  together,  you   and   I. 

— Anonymous.     Published  in    1806. 


February  11,  1922, 


THE    ARGONAUT 


EUGENE  FIELD  AND  A  GREAT  EDITOR. 


Melville  Stone's  Story  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


One  reason  why  the  successful  man's  account  of  how 
he  did  it  is  no  longer  convincing  may  be  the  growing 
belief  that  no  one  ever  succeeds  unaided.  The  very 
few  people,  nowadays,  who  claim  to  be  "self-made"  ad- 
dress themselves  to  a  dwindling  audience.  Their  claim, 
as  Andrew  Lang  once  said>  is  interesting  only  in  so  far 
as  it  relieves  their  Creator  of  a  grave  responsibility. 
It  is  generally  recognized  that  collaborators  of  some 
kind,  human  or  circumstantial,  must  conspire  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  every  man's  design,  and  that  when  he  at- 
tempts to  expound  the  result  he  is,  relatively  speaking, 
where  Marshal  Foch  would  be  should  he  attempt  to  ex- 
plain how  he  won  the  European  war.  When  due  credit 
has  been  given  to  the  initiative  and  foresight  of  the 
executive,  a  large  number  of  other  causes  remain  to  be 
accounted  for — some  of  they  beyond  apprehension,  and 
if  the  director  of  a  successful  enterprise  is  candid  he 
will  acknowledge,  in  looking  back  on  the  achievement, 
something  fortuitous  in  his  discovery  of  the  combina- 
tion that  "worked." 

Melville  Stone  evidently  has  that  candor.  He  seems 
to  minimize,  if  anything,  his  personal  share  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nci<.s,  and  even  his  acumen 
in  bringing  together  the  staff  that  helped  make  it  suc- 
cessful. And  yet,  in  founding  this  paper  in  1874  he 
appears  at  the  outset  to  have  challenged  and  overcome, 
with  very  little  support,  almost  all  the  difficulties  that 
can  attend  such  a  venture,  from  lack  of  capital  to  the 
enmity  of  corrupt  competitors.  The  principles  of  the 
new  journal  were  at  that  time  revolutionary.  It  re- 
quired a  degree  of  courage,  in  those  days,  to  proceed 
on  the  theory  that  a  newspapers  main  function  is  to 
convey  useful  information,  or  that  a  private  citizen's 
domestic  affairs  and  the  more  squalid  annals  of  the 
police  court  are  irrelevant  to  that  purpose,  or  that  a 
newspaper  should  be  cheap  in  nothing  but  price.  The 
Daily  News  sold  at  a  cent  a  copy,  and  this,  apparently, 
without  any  concession  to  the  advertisers,  who  were 
taught  to  regard  themselves  as  uncommonly  fortunate 
to  obtain  space  that  might  otherwise  have  been  filled 
with  news.  The  first  capitalist  of  the  enterprise  was 
an  English  "remittance  man,"  whose  remittances  were 
neither  large  nor  dependable,  and  whose  working  con- 
tribution to  the  paper  was  nil.  That,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  original  sheet  should  have  eventually 
developed  into  an  independent  organ  of  more  than 
metropolitan  importance  argues  a  tenacity  of  intelligent 
purpose  on  the  part  of  its  editor  that  can  not  be  too 
much  admired.  But  Mr.  Stone  pays  a  sportsmanlike 
tribute  to  luck  as  a  factor  in  the  achievement,  and  a 
most  generous  one  to  the  work  of  the  brilliant  staff  he 
gradually  gathered  about  him.  He  believes  his  greatest 
contribution  to  the  modern  newspaper  to  have  been  the 
policy  of  placing  the  various  news  and  editorial  depart- 
ments in  the  hands  of  specialists.  This  may  be  so.  But 
one  of  the  principle  causes  of  his  success  as  an  editor 
was  something  he  fails  to  mention — something  of  which, 
perhaps,  he  was  hardly  conscious,  though  it  appears 
clearly  enough  in  the  tone  of  his  story.  It  was  Stone's 
genius  for  friendship  that  gave  his  varied  and  none  too 
docile  staff  its  cooperative  strength  and  remarkable 
esprit  de  corps — since  there  is  no  other  word  for  it. 

Another  source  of  strength  in  such  a  newspaper  is 
that  its  rivals  can  not  openly  attack  it  on  any  ground 
save  one  they  dare  not  admit.  And  in  meeting  less 
open  kinds  of  persecution  the  Daily  Nens  soon  proved 
itself  capable  of  outdoing  the  most  sinister  inventions 
of  its  enemies: 

The  Chicago  Post  and  Mail,  owned  by  the  McMullen 
brothers,  enjoyed  the  Associated  Press  privilege.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Post  and  Mail  was  daily  pirating  our  news.  No 
sooner  would  a  dispatch  appear  in  our  early  edition  than  it 
would  be  seized  upon  by  that  paper.  Mr.  Flinn,  who,  as  I 
have  said,  was  chief  editorial  assistant,  set  a  trap.  The 
morning  paper  of  that  day  announced  great  distress  in  Servia. 
We  framed  a  dispatch,  and  published  it  in  our  noon  edition 
on  Saturday,  December  2,  as  follows  : 

SAD    STORY   OF   DISTRESS    IN    SERVIA. 

London,  Dec.  2. — A  correspondent  of  the  Times  writing  from 
Servia,  where  he  had  spent  many  weeks,  says  that  the  country  pre- 
sents a  gloomy  picture  to  the  traveler.  The  land  is  devastated  and 
the   people    are    starving. 

Everywhere  he  found  men  and  women  crying  for  food.  He  could 
see  in  any  large  village  hundreds  of  young  women  in  a  state  of  semi- 
nudity.  It  has  been  a  hard  matter  for  tlie  priests  to  keep  the  popu- 
lace under  their  control.  Children  are  starving  by  thousands 
throughout    the    country. 

The  men,  young  and  old,  go  through  the  streets  shouting  for 
bread,  cursing  the  rich  for  not  coming  to  their  aid.  A  few  days 
ago  the  mayor  of  the  provincial  town  of  Sovik  issued  a  proclamation 
ending  with  the  ominous  words:  "Er  us  siht  la  Etsll  i7vs  ncl  lum 
cmchl"    (the  municipality  can   not  aid). 

Upon  reading  this,  the  people,  led  by  the  women  nf  the  town, 
organized  a  riot,  in  the  course  of  which  a  dozen  houses  were  pillaged 
and  over  twenty  persons  were  brutally  murdered. 

The  3  o'clock  edition  of  the  Post  and  Mai!  for  the  same 
day  contained  the  dispatch  word  for  word,  the  only  change 
being  made  in  the  caption,  which  appeared  in  the  Post  and 
Mail  as  "Horrid  Starvation  in   Servia." 

The  dispatch  was  dropped  from  the  3  o'clock  edition  of  the 
News  and  did  not  appear  in  the  5  o'clock  edition  of  the 
Post  and  Mail,  as  some  friend  of  the  McMullens.  who  owned 
that  paper,  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  reading  the 
supposed  foreign  words  backward,  they  became :  "The  Mc- 
Mullens will  steal  this  sure."  It  was  too  late,  however,  for 
they  had  been  decoyed  by  the  item  and  the  harm  was  done. 

As  the  Neivs  did  not  issue  a  Sunday  paper  and  as  we 
wished  the  widest  publicity  given  to  the  hoax,  we  asked  the 
Times  and  the  Tribune  to  reprint  it  with  explanations  on 
Sunday.      They   did   so.    and   the   Post    and  Mail  was   literally 


laughed  to  death.  In  less  than  two  years  we  bought  all  that 
was  left  of  it,  including  its  franchise  in  the  Associated  Press 
and  its  material,   for  $15,000. 

Later,  this  device  was  employed  in  an  even  more  in- 
genious way : 

It  became  evident  that  the  Chicago  Tribune  was  gaining 
much    fame   from   its   foreign   service,   a  good   share   of   which 

as  pirated  from  the  Daily  Nezi'S.  A  trap  was  set.  Matthew 
Arnold  had  just  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  had  lec- 
tured in  Chicago,  and  had  returned  to  England.  As  every  one 
new,  he  was  an  acrid  critic.  Perhaps  the  reader  remembers 
the  story  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  if  it  has  ever  been  told 
n  print.      I   am   not  sure. 

Stevenson  lay  out  in  Apia,  in  the  Samoan  Islands,  nearing 
his  end  with  tuberculosis.  The  death  of  Matthew  Arnold  was 
announced. 

"Ah."  said  Stevenson,  faintly,  between  paroxysms  of  cough- 
ing, "that  is  too  bad.     He  won't  like  God!" 

With  Arnold's  temperament  in  mind,  we  saw  an  opportunity 
to  deal  with  the  Tribune.  After  talking  the  matter  over,  I 
shut  William  Morton  Payne  up  in  a  room  and  he  prepared 
what  purported  to  be  a  cable  message  from  London,  quoting 
an  article,  on  his  visit  to  Chicago,  contributed  by  Matthew 
Arnold  to  the  Pall  Mall  Journal.     It  was  admirably  done. 

Whitelaw  Reid  joined  me  in  the  scheme.  I  sent  him 
Payne's  "dispatch."  He  caused  it  to  be  printed  in  one  copy 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  found  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The 
correspondent,  acting  under  instructions,  telegraphed  the 
whole  thing  to  his  Chicago  paper,  and  the  next  day  it  was 
printed  and  created  a  sensation  in   our  city. 

We  of  the  Daily  Nezvs  assumed  that  itj  was  genuine  and  in- 
terviewed those  whom  Arnold  was  credited  with  having  roundly 
scored  for  bad  manners  and  undeniable  ignorance  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Journal.  The  men  whose  names  were  mentioned  in 
Arnold's  alleged  article  spoke  back  bitterly.  The  Tribune  on 
its  editorial  page  chimed  in  with  the  denunciators  of  the 
caustic  British  critic.  The  thing  went  on  for  two  or  three 
days,  and,  after  every  one  had  had  his  say,  I  cabled  Arnold  a 
full  personal  explanatory  message,  and  of  course  received  from 
him  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  he  had  made  no  such  communi- 
cation to  the  press.  This  I  published,  adding  that  there  was 
no  such  paper  as  the  Pall  Mall  Journal,  and  indeed  exposing 
the    whole   business. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  was  not  merely  convicted  of  having 
stolen  the  "dispatch,"  which  was  not  worth  stealing,  but  of 
adding  humbug  and  deluding  the  readers. 

As  sole  proprietor  of  the  Daily  Nezvs,  Stone  carried 
his  innovations  further.  In  the  new  domain  of  what  he 
calls  "detective  journalism"  he  himself  was  an  active 
contributor,  tracking  down  such  celebrated  malefactors 
as  D.  D.  Spencer,  the  absconding  president  of  the  State 
Savings  Bank  of  Chicago,  and  A.  Moore,  the  supervisor 
of  the  "West  Town"  in  the  same  city.  His  descriptions 
of  these  exploits,  as  well  as  his  brief  life  stories  of  ex- 
traordinary criminals  with  whom  he  came  profession- 
ally into  contact,  compose  some  of  the  best  pages  in  the 
book.  But  a  greater  interest  attaches  to  certain  per- 
sonalities more  famous  than  notorious,  identified  with  the 
Daily  Nezvs  in  this  decade  of  its  glory.  The  better- 
known  names  among  these  are  the  "five  sweet  sympho- 
nies" of  Colonel  Harvey.  Mr.  Dooley,  Bill  Nye,  George 
Ade,  and  that  amazing  and  immortal  creator  of  beauti- 
ful nonsense.  Eugene  Field. 

Field  conducted  the  column  called  "Sharps  and  Flats" 
in  the  Morning  Ahzvs  (a  tributary  of  Stone's  evening 
paper) ,  and  put  into  it  some  of  his  best  work.  The 
author's  personal  reminiscences  of  him  add  something 
to  the  fine  memoir  by  Slason  Thompson,  another  radiant 
name  in  this  constellation  of  morning  stars: 

They  were  rollicking,  happy  days — those  that  I  spent  with 
Eugene  Field.  As  I  have  said.  I  met  him  first  in  October, 
1873.  Not  long  after,  he  and  his  brother  Roswell  went  to  the 
St.  Louis  Journal  and  I  frequently  called  upon  them.  Gene, 
for  every  one  so  called  him,  had  hardly  begun  to  betray  his 
extraordinary  genius.  His  environment  was  not  such  as  to 
awaken  him.  He  plodded,  writing  well,  but  not  brilliantly. 
Then,  dissatisfied,  he  went  to  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri.  At  "St.  Joe,"  the  home  of  his  wife,  he  feit  more  at 
ease.  There  he  wrote  "Little  Boy  Blue,"  that  tender,  heart- 
racking  verse  which  has  brought  comforting  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  so  many  thousands  of  bereaved  mothers.  There,  too,  find- 
ing as  his  editor-in-chief  Major  Bittinger,  a  brave  old  fire- 
eater,  he  began  the  pranks  which  ever  after  delighted  his 
soul. 

There,  too,  I  fear,  he  for  a  brief  period  indulged  in  the 
flowing  bowl,  and  earned  a  reputation  which  altogether  quite 
unjustly  followed  him  through  his  after  life.  They  tell  a 
story  of  him  that  he  owed  an  account  at  a  saloon.  He  always 
owed  an  account.  On  this  occasion  the  debit  was  written  on 
a  slate  and  hung  upon  the  wall.  One  evening  he  entered  the 
place.  The  proprietor  felt  that  whatever  the  indebtedness. 
Gene's  delightful  society  had  furnished  ample  compensation, 
and  forthwith  wiped  off  the  score  and  with  some  degree  of 
pride  announced  to  his  debtor  that  the  bill  was  settled. 

"Indeed,"  said  Field,  nothing  abashed,  "I  believe  that  it  is 
the  rule  here  when  a  man  pays  his  shot,  you  treat  the  house  ; 
is  it   not   so  ?" 

"Yes,"  reluctantly  and   dubiously  replied   the  saloon-keeper. 

"Then,"  said  Field,  "everybody  will  step  up  to  the  bar  and 
have  a  drink  on  the  house." 

The  next  meeting  between  Stone  and  Field  occurred 
ten  years  later  in  the  back  row  of  an  opera  house  in 
Denver,  where  Stone  rolled  in  during  one  of  the  many 
trips  he  devoted  to  avoiding  the  accumulation  of  moss. 
This  encounter  was  one  of  the  happiest  accidents  in 
the  editor's  career,  as  it  meant  Field's  engagement  to 
return  to  Chicago  as  a  Morning  Neiis  contributor: 

He  had  tired  of  "St.  Joe"  and  had  gone  over  to  Kansas  City 
and  back  to  St.  Louis  and  finally  had  taken  lea\-e  of  the  effete 
Middle  East  and  landed  in  Denver.  He  joined  O.  H.  Rothaker 
and  F.  J.  V.  Skiff,  two  of  the  most  brilliant  editors  of  their 
day.  in  the  conduct  of  the  Denver  Tribune.  Here  Field  made 
his  paper  and  himself  famous  by  the  publication  of  certain 
beautiful  verses,  and  by  certain  characteristic  practical  jokes 
which  set  every  one  aroar.  He  wrote  his  charming  poem. 
"The  Wanderer" — the  moan  ot  a  sea  shell  far  from  its  home 
on  a  Colorado  mountain  top — and  issued  it  as  from  the  pen 
of  Helena  Modjeska.  the  actress.  He  went  out  to  Ouray, 
made  the  acquaintance  and  the  undying  friendship  of.  Daniel 
Day.  editor  of  the  Solid  Muldoon.  a  fine  type  of  the  erlitnrial 
cowboy,  and  penned  at  Gold  Hill,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
peaks  of  the  Rocky  range,  in  a  primitive  frontier  ta\ern. 
"Casey's  Table  d'Hote."  Then  back  in  Denver,  when  Oscar 
Wilde  was  announced  for  a  lecture,  he  dressed  his  associale 
Rothaker    in    velveteen    jacket    and    knickerbockers    and    deco- 


rated him  -with  a  huge  chrysanthemum,  drove  throii_^i  lIic 
Denver  streets  and  received  the  plaudits  of  the  citi:.jns,  who 
thought  him  the  host  of  the  veritable  Irish  poet.  Here,  too, 
he  sent  for  Bill  Nye.  then  editing  the  Laramie  (Wyoming) 
Boomerang,  and  gave  him  a  dinner  which  nas  not  been  for- 
gotten to  this  day.  And  he  tilted  his  lance  at  "Brick"  Pome- 
roy.  who  at  the  moment  was  a  Denver  editor. 

His  connection  with  the  Chicago  Morning  Nezvs, 
which  continued  till  his  death,  is  a  genial  commentary 
on  the  spirit  of  the  time: 

No  sooner  had  Field  arrived  in  Chicago  than  he  began  his 
pranks.  He  came  in  the  early  fall.  A  month  later  we  reached 
Thanksgiving  Day.  It  was  our  custom  to  give  each  married 
employee  of  the  paper  a  turkey  on  that  occasion.  But  not  for 
Field.  He  would  have  none  of  it.  A  day  or  two  before  the 
holiday  I  received  a  formal  letter,  written  in  his  inimitable 
script,  suggesting  that  if  it  was  all  the  same  to  me  he  would 
prefer  a  suit  of  clothes,  as  he  had  no  particular  use  for  a 
turkey.  The  state  prison  was  forty  miles  away  and  the  warden 
was  a  personal  friend.  From  him  I  obtained  a  suit  of 
"stripes"  that  would  fit  my  petitioner,  and  when  Thanksgiving 
Day  arrived,  the  "suit  of  clothes"  was  presented  in  a  package 
which  when  opened  surprised  and  delighted  him  beyond  meas- 
ure. He  was  tall,  slender,  smooth-shaven,  almost  bald,  the 
little  hair  he  had  being  cut  very  short. 

The  home  of  the  Daily  News  was  a  primitive  place.  As  the 
paper  grew,  we  rented  adjoining  buildings  and  connected  them 
by  doors  cut  through  the  walls.  I  converted  the  top  floor  of 
one  of  these  structures  into  editorial  offices.  It  was  really  a 
loft.  There  were  three  small  offices  in  front  and  rear  where 
the  light  could  be  secured  and  between  was  a  long  hall  prac- 
tically vacant.  To  heat  the  place — there  was  no  steam — there 
was  an  old-fashioned  "cannon  stove." 

Now  and  then  a  country  editor  would  call  and  I  would 
assign  a  reporter  to  show  him  over  the  establishment.  In  his 
wanderings  he  would  reach  this  loft.  While  the  conducting 
reporter  dilated  upon  the  wonders  of  a  metropolitan  news- 
paper, the  door  of  one  of  the  petty  dens  would  open  and  a 
tall,  gaunt  creature,  almost  bald,  and  smooth-shaven,  in  prison 
stripes  and  an  old  pair  of  carpet  slippers,  would  step  out, 
seize  a  poker,  and  proceed  to  shake  down  the  ashes  in  the 
stove.  This  done,  he  would  set  about  sweeping  the  floor  and 
raising  a  cloud  of  dust  that  would  choke  a  behemoth.  The 
visiting  editor,  gasping,  would  ask  what  this  meant.  With 
well-simulated  embarrassment,  the  reporter  would  reply  that 
he  was  afraid  to  explain.  This  was  the  skeleton  in  our  closet. 
It  was  the  one  thing  about  the  place  that  all  the  employees 
disapproved  of.  but  did  not  dare  to  discuss.  In  strictest  con- 
fidence, however,  he  would  tell.  The  editor  of  the  paper  was 
a  friend  of  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary,  and  took  advantage 
of  that  fact.  "The  man  before  you,"  he  would  say,  "is  a  life 
convict.  He  is  a  trusty.  To  save  expense.  Mr.  Stone  has 
induced  the  warden.  Major  McClaughry,  to  let  him  have  this 
poor  wretch  to  serve  as  janitor  for  the  Daily  Nezvs  office.  It 
is  all  wrong,  but.  you  can  well  understand,  we  can  not  afford 
•to  open  our  mouths  about  it."  The  editor  would  join  with  the 
sympathetic  reporter  in  denouncing  the  outrage,  while  Field. 
the  wretched  convict,  was  chuckling  over  the  prank.  In  one 
case,  a  week  later,  down  in  Central  Illinois,  a  weekly  paper 
appeared  with  an  editorial  pouring  out  its  vials  of  wrath  upon 
McClaughry  and  myself  for  this  shameless  performance. 

The  fooling  was  often  of  the  highly  "practical"  kind 
the  Elizabethan  journalists  used  to  favor: 

We  went  to  the  theatre.  They  were  playing  "The  Mikado," 
with  Roland  Reed  as  Koko.  We  sat  well  down  in  front.  Sud- 
denly while  Reed  was  singing  one  of  his  best  lines  Field  who 
was  an  actor  of  great  ability,  screwed  his  face  into  unspeak- 
able shape  and  poor  Reed  was  forced  to  stop  and  begin  all  over 
again.  Often  if  there  was  a  child  in  the  seat  back  of  him, 
Jield  would  turn  and  make  a  face  which  would  set  tl-=  infant 
bawling.  The  mother,  having  no  idea  of  the  cause,  would 
search  m  vain  for  an  offending  pin,  while  Field's  sides  were 
shaking  with  delight.  Yet  again,  he  and  I  were  seated  near 
the  stage,  and  "East  Lynne"  or  some  equally  tear-forcing  play 
was  being  produced.  At  the  moment  of  high  tension  when 
there  was  profound  silence  throughout  the  house,  there  burst 
out  a  loud  "Ha!  ha!  ha!"  and  then  Field  turned  to  a  quiet 
old  gentleman  seated  by  his  side  and  silently  denounced  him 
with  a  look  of  amazement  and  condemnation.  The  audience 
took  It  up  and  all  recognized  the  poor  old  fellow  as  the  cul- 
prit. He  blushed  and,  when  the  curtain  fell,  quietly  took  his 
hat  and  slipped  out,  and  did  not  return.  Field,  who  was 
almost   a  ventriloquist,  was  the  real  offender. 

But  here  is  a  better  example  of  Field's  humor.  This 
passage  has  been  saved  for  the  last,  since  the  second 
story  in  it  is  apt  to  leave  the  Californian  reader  too 
shocked  to  read  further: 

I  had  a  place  in  the  country  to  which  he  was  always  wel- 
come, invited  or  uninvited.  He  would  throw  himself'on  my 
bed  and  write  by  the  hour.  Also,  if  he  was  short  of  anv- 
thing.  he  did  not  hesitate  about  helping  himself  from  my 
wardrobe.  One  day  he  called  on  me  in  the  city,  carrying  a 
bundle  under  his  arm.     This  he  deposited  with: 

"There  is  something  my  wife  told  me  to  bring  you.  I  don't 
quileknow  what  it  is.  I  believe  there's  a  shirt,  and  I  know 
theres  a  pair  of  socks  of  yours,  that  have  spoiled  our  wash 
tor   three   weeks. 

Then  he  turned  and  walked  out. 

In  the  spring  of  1895  he  went  to  California  for  a  vacation 
His  health  was  not  good.  He  tired  of  the  continuous  chatter 
about  the  "glorious  climate."  A  cousin  lived  at  Alameda 
Eugene  vyent  to  visit  him.  One  morning,  at  breakfast  his 
cousin  being  absent,  he  began  thus  to  his  cousin's  wife- 

"I  had  a  horrid  dream  last  night.  Vet  now  that  I  think  of 
It.  It  was  not  so  bad.  I  dreamed  your  husband  was  dead, 
.^nd  he  approached  the  pearly  gate.  St.  Peter  was  on  guard. 
I'-dwin  Ithnt  was  the  cousin's  name]  tried  to  enter,  but  Peter 
stopped  him  to  find  if  his  name  was  in  the  book.  'Who  are 
you?  asked  Peter.  'Mr.  Field.'  replied  Edwin.  'Ah.'  said 
Peter  promptly,  'Mr.  Eu^^ene  Field,  walk  ricrht  in.  You  are 
welcome.  'No.'  replied  Edwin,  'not  Eugene  Field,  but  Edwin.' 
Then._  said  Peter,  *I  must  examine  my  book.'  He  did  so  and 
Ldwin  s  name  was  not  there.  So  Edwin  was  told  to  go  below 
At  the  gate  of  the  infernal  regions  was  .tnother  guardian 
with  cloven,  hoof  and  forked  tail.  And  he,  too.  had  a  book, 
hdwin  .-ittempled  to  enter,  but  was  not  enrolled  and  was  ;inain 
turne.l  away.  T  henrd  him  cry  in  anguish:  'Great  heavens, 
must  I  go  back  and  live  in  the  glorious  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia .' 

Eugene  Field  died  in  his  sleep,  November  4,  1895  aged 
forty-five  years.  ■      t.  « 

When  all  too  young,  and  much  before  his  time,  he  died 
there  passed  from  us  one  who.  though  he  had  done  much 
and  not  a  httle  that  will  endure,  was  surely  at  the  very 
tnreshnlrl   of  a  very  great   career. 

Fifty  Years  a  Journalist.  By  Melville  E.  Stone. 
New  York  and  Toronto :  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co. 

The  liosi  of  philosophies  may  lie  good  enough  to  de- 
fend, but  not  one  of  them  is  good  enough  to  believe. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ended  February  4.  1922,  were  $126,500,000: 
for  the  corresponding  ~\veek  of  last  year,  $131,- 
800,000;   a  decrease  of  $5,300,000. 


The  railroad  labor  situation  would  be  ludi- 
crous if  it  were  not  so  serious  (says  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  in  its  monthly 
letter).  The  rates  fixed  by  the  Labor  Board 
for  common  labor  are  so  far  above  those  pre- 
vailing outside  of  the  railroad  service  that 
the  companies  are  finding  it  practicable  to 
contract  out  much  of  their  work  and  save  20 
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to  30  per  cent.,  which  of  course  is  after  the 
contractors  make  a  profit.  The  Erie  has  con- 
tracted for  track  maintenance  over  its  entire 
line.  The  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  sub- 
stituted heavier  rails  over  much  of  its  line 
last  year;  if  it  had  had  the  work  done  by  its 
own  employees  it  calculates  that  the  cost  of 
labor  would  have  been  $550  per  mile,  but  it 
was  done  by  contract  at  $350  per  mile.  Pumps 
on  the  Frisco  road  are  operated  by  electricity, 
and  require  only  that  a  switch  be  thrown  to 
start  or  stop,  and  an  occasional  oiling  of  the 
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parts.  Under  the  union-made  rules  that  have 
been  in  force  this  meant  three  shifts  on  a 
pump,  but  the  company  has  been  able  to  con- 
tract for  the  service  at  a  saving:  of  about  65 
per  cent. 

It  would  seem  to  be  time  that  the  public 
waked  up  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  ope- 
rating the  railroads  is  not  wholly  a  matter 
between  the  companies  and  the  employees,  but 
of  general  concern.  Occasionally  a  man  who 
has  this  opinion  makes  himself  heard.  We 
have  a  letter  from  W.  H.  Harris,  a  grower  of 
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pecans  and  peaches  at  Fort  Valley,  Georgia ; 
he  sets  out  his  views  in  effective  language 
as  follows : 

"It  seems  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
farmers,  the  actual  farmers  who  produce  crops, 
that  only  one  thing  is  needed — to  be  permitted 
to  sell  a  crop  for  more  than  it  costs  to  make 
it   and   haul  it  to   market. 

"Lending  a  farmer  money  to  make  a  crop 
out  of  which  he  doesn't  get  cost  does  not 
benefit  him.  It  merely  postpones  bankruptcy. 
There  can  be  no  recovery  until  crops  sell  at  a 
profit. 

"There  can  be  no  profit  so  long  as  a  law- 
made  agency  takes  the  major  part  of  the 
farmer's  crop,  representing  his  year's  labor, 
and  turns  it  over  to  the  organized  workers  for 
their  few  days'  work  hauling  it  to  market. 
That  is  the  crux  of  the  situation. 

"The  farmer  wants  no  special  legislation,  no 
representation  on  the  Reserve  Board,  no  pre- 
ferred jobs,  he  merely  wants  the  special  legis- 
lation favoring  other  workers  removed,  in 
other  words,  that  every  tub  stand  on  its  own 
bottom,  and  let  each  man  earn  what  he  can. 
"Nothing  will  save  the  farming  industry  but 
a  deep  cut  in  freight  rates.  We  are  all  merely 
producing  tonnage  for  the  railroads,  who 
merely  collect  from  the  tmorganized  workers, 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  organized  workers. 
The  latter  punish  when  the  politicians  fail  to 
do  their  bidding  ;  we  farmers  don't. 

"When  the  Chicago  Labor  Board  fixes  a 
railroad  man's  pay  at  a  higher  price  than  he 
can  earn  in  other  open  pursuits,  it  is  no 
largess  of  the  Labor  Board.  It  is  a  purely 
arithmetical  proposition.  The  excess  given  to 
the  railroad  worker  is  taken  from  what  the 
farm  worker  earns. 

"The  impracticable  humanitarian  will  say 
that  the  higher  pay  given  the  railroad  laborer 
will  put  up  to  a  'living  wage'  the  pay  of  the 
laborer  in  other  pursuits,  but  the  reverse  is 
true,  for  the  more  paid  to  the  railroad  labor, 
the  less  of  the  price  there  is  left  to  pay  the 
other  labor. 

"It  is  not  a  question  between  capital  and 
labor,  but  it  is-between  the  different  classes  of 
labor,  as  to  which  shall  get  its  fair  share,  or 
more  than  its  share. 

"Take  Georgia's  approximately  ten  thousand 
cars  of  peaches.  In  even  figures,  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  this  fruit  this  year,  selling 
got  S  per  cent.,  transportation  got  62  per 
cent.,  and  production  got  30  per  cent.,  out  of 
which  to  pay  all  the  labor  that  grew  and 
picked  and  packed  the  fruit,  as  wel!  as  for  a 
few  such  items  as  crates,  fertilizers,  spray  ma- 
terial, wagons,  mules,  etc. 

"The  labor  alone  that  hauled  a  car  of 
peaches  for  four  or  five  days  got  more  than 
all  the  labor  that  plowed,  pruned,  harrowed, 
sprayed,  picked,  and  packed  the  crop,  nearly 
a  year's  work. 

"Georgia's  watermelon  shipments  were  al- 
most as  bad. 

"The  sorriest  negro  porter  that  rides  a  train 
for  a  few  hours  a  day  through  our  town  gets 
more  for  his  year's  work  than  does  the  most 
intelligent,  energetic,  and  efficient  farmer  for 
his  year's  work,  averaging  nearly  twice  as 
many  hours  a  day.  There  isn't  a  farmer  in 
the  country  who  has  gotten  this  year  for  his 
work  as  much  as,  not  the  best,  but  the  sorriest 
such  porter." 


The  press  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Agricultural  Conference  held  in  Washington 
last  week  contained  the  following  paragraph  : 

"Samuel  Gompers.  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  offered  a  resolution 
in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Price 
Relations,  to  declare  that  men  engaged  in  the 
agricultural  field  were  'entitled  to  a  large  re- 
ward for  the  ser\-ices  they  give  society.'  " 

In  view  of  this  manifestation  of  his  interest 
in  the  farmer's  deserts,  we  venture  to  refer 
Mr.  Harris'  letter  to  Mr.  Gompers  for  con- 
sideration and  reply. 


It  is  a  kown  fact  that  the  general  public 
does  most  of  its  buying  of  stocks  when  they 
are  around  their  high  levels.  Thomas  Gibson 
in  his  book,  "Simple  Principles  of  Invest- 
ment," says:  "About  SO  per  cent,  of  public 
buying  is  done  at  the  approximate  high  prices 
and  at  the  time  when  realizing  sales  would  be 
the  logical  plan."  Walter  Bagehot,  the  Eng- 
lish economist,  put  it  in  this  expressive  way: 
"At  particular  times  a  great  many  stupid 
people  have  a  great  deal  of  stupid  money, 
.  .  .  At  inter\-als  the  money  from  these 
people — the  blind  capital,  as  we  call  it,  of  the 
country — is  particularly  large  and  craving;  it 
seeks  for  some  one  to  devour  it.  and  there 
is  'plethora' ;  it  finds  some  one,  and  there  is 
'speculation' ;  it  is  devoured,  and  there  is 
'panic' " 

When  it  comes  to  the  buying  of  bonds  and 
mortgages  there  is  not  the  same  sheepish 
tendency  for  people  to  come  in  at  the  top  and 
not  the  same  bad  results  if  they  do,  provided 
they  buy  safe  securities ;  but  there  is  evident 
at  present  a  somewhat  related  tendency  among 
bond  buyers  that  may  lead  to  disaster  in  the 
end.  This  is  the  desire  to  get  the  same  high 
yield  on  investments  made  today  that  one's 
neighbor  is  getting  on  bonds  that  he  bought 
at  the  low  point  of  May.  1920.  or  even  as  late 
as  July  or  August  of  last  year.  Since  May, 
1920.  bonds  have  moved  up  on  the  average 
nearly  thirteen  points  in  price  and  ten  points 
of  this  advance  has  occurred  since  last  July. 
On  a  twenty-five-year  5  per  cent,  bond  this 
means  a  lowering  of  the  yield  which  it  gives 
by  about  one  point  or,  say.  from  7  per  cent,  to 
6  per  cent.  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  collateral  trust  5s  due  1946. 
for  instance,  sold  as  low  as  77J/2  last  year,  at 
which  price  they  gave  an  average  annual  yield 
of  6.90  per  cent,  if  held  to  maturity.  At 
present  they  are  selling  at  93  to  yield  5.60  per 
cent.  And  Liberty  Loan  bonds,  for  which  the 
yield  bases  are  printed  in  the  daily  papers, 
give  an  excellent  example  of  this  change. 
Most  people  remember  that  not  many  months 
ago  the  Fourth  Loan  A%s  were  selling  to 
yield  more  than  SYi  per  cent. — at  their  lowest 
point  of  1920  their  yield  to  maturity  was 
more  than  6  per  cent.  At  present  it  is  down 
below  4J4   per  cent. 

This  advance  in  bond  prices  has  been  so 
rapid  that  many  people  do  not  realize  the  great 
change  that  has  taken  place.  They  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  higher  yields ;  now 
they  can  not  see  why,  if  they  could  get  7  per 
cent,  on  long-term  bonds  with  a  good  degree 
of  safety  last  July,  they  can  not  do  as  well  to- 
day. 

The  danger  is  that  those  investors  who  try 
to  get  as  high  a  return  on  their  money  today 
as  they  themselves  or  their  neighbors  got  a 
few   months   ago   have  to   sacrifice  a   certain 
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degree  of  safety  to  do  so.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  some  classes  of  securities  for  which  the 
demand  has  not  been  as  great,  or  \vhich  do 
not  enjoy  an  active  market,  which  may  still 
be  purchased  to  give  the  high  yield  with  the 
same  amount  of  safety.  But  in  those  cases 
the  buyer  may  be  sacrificing  the  element  of 
marketability  (which,  however,  be  may  not 
need)  or  he  may  be  purchasing  a  short-term 
investment  which  will  not  give  him  the  high 
yield  for  long.  In  any  event  he  should  in- 
quire carefully  why  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
get  that  yield,  and  look  with  particular  care 
into  the  safety  of  the  investments  that  offers 
it. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  the  World's  Work 
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who  write  for  sug;?estions  to  help  them  in 
choosing  their  investments  ask  specifically  for 
recommendations  of  issues  that  give  the  same 
high  returns  that  were  available  last  summer. 
A  farmer  in  Maine  recently  wrote,  "I  am 
fifty  years  old  and  do  not  wish  to  take  much 
risk,  but  if  I  can  safely  invest  in  long-term 
bonds  which  will  yield  me  7  per  cent,  or 
more,  I  would  like  to  do  so  instead  of  letting 
money  remain  in  savings  bank  at  4  per  cent." 
Another  in  West  Virginia  presented  a  still 
harder  problem.  He  wrote.  "The  tax  laws 
here  amount  almost  to  confiscation — over  3 
per  cent,  of  the  face  value  of  bonds.  I  have 
about  $25,000  to  invest  and  I  want  to  invest 
it  where  I  can  earn  reasonable  interest,  as 
high  as  possible  with  safety,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  invest  in  anything  where  the  element 
of  speculation  is  high.  Can  you  recommend 
any  sound  bonds  upon  which  I  -could  earn  as 


BONDS 


A  First  Mortgage  Land  Bond 

The  Utah  Construction  Company 

First  (Closed)   Mortgage    iyz%   Serial 
Gold  Bonds 

Due  $  50,000  annually,   December  1,   1924  to 

1926; 
$100,000  annually,   December  1,    1927  to 

1934; 
$300,000,  December    1,    1935 

Price  100  and  bterest,  to  Yield  7*72% 


George  H.  Burr  &  Co. 

KOHL  BUILDING 

8AN   FRANCISCO 

NEW  TORK  LOS  AHGBLB5  CI.BVBIJt.ND 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  DETROIT 

FHILADBLFHIA  CHICAGO  PITTSBURG 

SCRANTON  ST.   LOUIS  SBATTLB 

"A  N^onal  Yet  Personal  Serrice  " 


much  as  5J-2  per  cent,  after  paying  the  state 
tax  of  3  per  cent." 

A  short  time  ago  this  West  Virginia  man's 
problem  could  have  been  solved  by  the  pur- 
chase of  Liberty  Bonds,  which  are  tax  free 
in  every  state.  They  would  have  given  the 
5J^  per  cent,  he  desired.  Even  now  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  he  put  naif  his  funds 
in  Liberty  Bonds  and  the  other  half  in  good 
grade  preferred  stocks,  also  exempt  from  tax 
in  West  Virginia,  which  would  raise  the  aver- 
age return  up  to  the  rate  he  desired.  Such 
preferred  issues  as  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe,  Union  Pacific,  American  Car  and 
Foundry.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric,  and  Elec- 
tric Bond  and  Share  were  mentioned.  He 
was  dissuaded  from  trying  to  select  bonds  that 
would  give  him  an  ^^A  per  cent,  yield. 

In  the  case  of  the  Maine  man  he  was  told 


CmES  SERVICE  COMPANY 

and  Subsidiaries 
BOUGHT— SOLD— QUOTED 

HENRY  L.  DOHERTY  &  COMPANY 

60  Wall  Street  9  Moorgate  Street 

NEW  YORK  LONDON 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

610    Insurance   Exchange    Bldg. 

Telephone  Douglas  6384 


$200,000 
JNO.  H.  CAZIER  &  SONS  CO. 

First  Mortgage  85^^ 
Serial  Bonds 

Price  100 

MUNICIPAL  and  CORPORATION 

securities 
JBkai>fokp,][/^eepen  &  (5^ 

■2nd  Floor.  Inaurance  Exchange  Bldg. 
Sutter  5200 


that  probably  the  safest  investment  to  give 
the  7  per  cent,  return  which  he  desired  was  in 
real  estate  mortgage  bonds  or  farm  mortgages, 
provided  they  were  purchased  through  houses 
of  the  best  reputation  in  those  fields.  But  it 
was  pointed  out  that  he  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  real  estate  values  are  inflated 
at  the  present  time  and  that  mortgages  made 
on  the  basis  of  this  inflation  are  not  as  well 
secured  as  such  mortgages  of  the  past.  In  the 
field  of  long-term  corporation  bonds,  which 
seemed  to  be  what  he  had  in  mind,  it  was 
suggested  that  he  confine  the  investment  of 
his  savings  to  such  issues  as  the  good  second- 
grade  railroad  bonds,  like  New  York  Central 
debenture  6s,  or  to  the  best  public  utility 
bonds,  like  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  refunding 
5s.  These  were  selling  to  yield  only  about  6 
per  cent.  The  real  estate  mortgage  bonds  and 
farm  mortgages  therefore  had  an  advantage 
on  the  basis  of  interest  return.  And  the 
record  of  such  securities  has  been  excellent ; 
they  have  made  most  satisfactory  investments 
for  a  great  many  people.  They  are  not 
readily  marketable,  but  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions the  best  of  the  issuing  houses  will  take 
them  back  at  a  small  discount  from  a  client 
who  has  to  sell.  Investors  who  bought  these 
securities  during  the  years  while  active  bonds 
were  declining  in  price  were  indeed  fortu- 
nate. The  fluctuation  of  the  marketplace 
disturbed  neither  their  minds  nor  their  pocket- 
books.  Just  now  there  is  this  uncertain  situ- 
ation in  regard  to  new  issues  because  of 
the  inflation  in  real  estate  values,  for  if  these 
values  should  drop,  some  of  the  mortgages 
that  have  been  made  in  recent  years  would 
not  be  well  secured. 

Another  drawback  to  real  estate  and  farm 
mortgage  securities  is  that  they  are  usually 
for  short  terms.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  interest  rates  will  go  still  lower,  and 
if  they  do,  the  man  who  owns  a  long-term 
bond,  who  will  be  getting  the  present  rate 
when  others  are  reinvesting  at  lower  rates, 
will  still  have  an  advantage.  And  if  he  owns 
a  bond  that  enjoys  a  ready  market,  he  will 
be  in  position  to  profit  by  the  advance  in 
bond  prices  which  will  accompany  the  de- 
cline in  interest  rates. 

The  investor  therefore  has  to  decide  be- 
tween the  long  and  the  short-term  investment, 
with  the  odds  in  favor  of  the  long.  Then  he 
can  think  of  yield,  but  his  first  consideration 
should  be  for  the  safety  of  the  investment. 
Many  corporations  that  have  been  hard  hit 
by  the  business  depression  are  now  selling 
securities  to  pull  them  out  of  their  difficulties. 
These  ofi^erings  are  based  largely  on  the 
showing  of  the  past.  Increased  competition 
of  the  future  may  result  in  the  elimination 
of  some  of  these  issues.  The  high  interest 
rate  which  they  bear  may  be  the  bait  on  a. 
hook  which  is  unsafe  for  the  investor  to  go 
after.  The  corporation  that  has  good  securi- 
ties to  sell  no  longer  needs  to  offer  the  high 
interest  returns  of  last  year,  and  the  investor 
should   be   critical   of  the   ones   that   do.      He 


should  investigate  to  assure  himself  of  the 
company's  ability  to  continue  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  bonds  it  is  selling.  And  he 
should  also  note  whether  the  bond  can  be 
called  in  and  paid  off  by  the  company  at  a  few 
points  above  what  he  is  paying  for  it.  Such  a 
callable  feature  might  upset  the  permanency 
of  his  investment  just  at  a  time  when  it  would 
be  most  difficult  to  reinvest  to  advantage. 
Above  alt  he  should  look  to  the  safety  of  his 
investments  in  times  like  these. — World's 
Work.  

German  reparations  and  the  Allied  debt  to 
America  are  the  two  most  troublesome  situa- 
tions in  foreign  financing,  according  to  Cyrus 
Peirce,  well-known  San  Francisco  investment 
banker, 

Peirce,  one  of  the  leading  California 
financial  authorities,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  German  situation  is  one  deterrent  to  eco- 
nomic readjustment  and  that  in  the  end  the 
bill   for  reparation   must  be   reduced. 

But  here  in  California  there  looms  a  seri- 
ous menace  in  the  proposed  power  bill,  Peirce 
declared  last  week  in  an  address  before  the 
Business  Men's  Club  of  Sacramento.  In  dis- 
cussing these  important  problems  he  said  in 
part : 

"It  seems  to  be  generally  settled  in  the 
minds  of  economists  that  Germany  can  not 
pay  as  heavy  a  bill  as  was  sent  to  her  by  the 
Versailles  conference. 

"Lloyd  George,  as  well  as  some  of  our 
best -posted  Americans,  seem  to  realize  this 
fact.  France  and  French  politicians  take  the 
stand  that  every  dollar  levied  upon  Germany 
must  be  paid  whether  Germany  is  able  to  do 
so  or  not. 

"Now,  this  is  not  a  political  question,  but 
rather  a  question  of  world  economics. 

"Is  Germany  going  to  be  allowed  to  sur- 
vive, or  is  she  going  to  be  junked  ?  Germany 
is  a  bankrupt  debtor.  Are  her  creditors  going 
to  allow  her  to  continue  in  business,  earn  a 
living  and  a  surplus,  and  apply  that  surplus 
to  the  payment  of  her  debts  as  a  going  con- 
cern, or  is  she  to  be  sent  to  the  scrap  heap 
and  sold  for  junk? 

"If  Germany  as  a  business  entity  is  de- 
stroyed there  can  not  help  but  be  a  reaction 
on  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  also  on  this 
country.  In  the  end  the  bill  for  reparation 
will  be  reduced,  not  to  what  Germany  ought 
to  pay — for  she  ought  to  pay  with  every  dollar 
she  has  and  every  drop  of  blood  there  is  left 
in  her — but  rather  to  what  Germany  can  pay 
and  keep  on  going. 

"It  is  the  uncertainty  regarding  this  situa- 
tion, and  the  time  of  final  settlement,  that  is 
one  of  the  deterrent  factors  to  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  world  financial  situation." 


The  Empire  Gas  and  Fuel  Company,  prin- 
cipal oil  subsidiary  of  Cities  Service  Corn- 
handling  the  operations  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 
pany,  has  just  ^concluded  arrangements  for 
Oil    Company    of    Cedar   Rapids,    Iowa.      This 


ONE  REASON 

Why  we  can  recommend  the  Prior 
Preferred  Stock  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Light  a  Power  Corporation  as  an 
investment  is  because  of  the  safety- 
apparent  in  this  fact — 

"The  value  of  the  equity  secuT' 
ing  this  stock  as  measured  by 
market  quotations  on  this  and 
junior  stock  issues  equals  $252 
per  share  for  every  share  of 
Prior  Preferred  Stock." 

It  is  a  good  investment  w^hether  i 
share  or  1000  shares. 

At  $98.50  per  $100 
share  it  yields  7.10  % 


Save  "writing  a  Utter  for  complete  information  by 
placing  your  name  and  addras  here: 
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Cyrus  Peirce  &  Company 

'433CalifomiaSt'SANFRANCISCO'Tel.Sutter2866 

OAKLAND:  323  First  National  Bank  Building  •  FRESNO:  306  Mattel  Building 
STOCKTON-  804-5  Commcrc.al  6,  Savrnp  Bank  Buildinf  SAN  JOSE:  21 1  Bank  of  San  Jose  Bu.ldmg 
LOSANGEUS  SEATTLE SAN  DIEGO  PASADENA 
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in  amounts  of  $iooo 

■-SECURED  "V  


First  Mortgage    on 
California    Farms 

producing  an  ample  income  to  re- 
pay the  mortgage 

WILLIAM  R.  STAATS 
COMPANY 

2nd  Floor,  Alexander  Building 
Montgomery    Street,   at    Bush 

TiLEPHONE   KEARNY  301 


will  mean  a  large  additional  outlet  for  the 
products  of  the  various  Empire  companies. 
The  Cedar  Rapids  Oil  Company  now  operates 
thirty-six  tank  stations  throughout  Iowa  and 
thirt3'-six  filling  stations.  The  company  also 
operates  barrel  stations  at  503  points  in  Ne- 
brasaka,   South  Dakota,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota. 


The  William  R.  Staats  Company  is  offering 


LOGAN  &  BRYAN 

STOCK,  BOND,  COnON,  COFFEE, 
SUGAR  AND  GRAIN  BROKERS 


DIRECT  PRIVATE  WIRES 

Pacific  to  Atlantic — U.    S.   and  Canada 

MEMBERS: 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
BOSTON  STOCK  EXCH.-VNGE 
CHICAGO  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  COTTON  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  COFFEE  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE 
NEW  ORLEANS  COTTON  EXCHANGE 
PITTSBURG  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE 
WINNIPEG  GRAIN  EXCHANGE 
ST.  LOUIS  .MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
LOS  ANGELES  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
PHILADELPHIA  BOURSE 
MONTREAL  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRANCH  OFTICE  AT 

41 1  Montgomery  Street 

Telephone  Garfield  3000 

R.  C.  JENKINS.     C.  S.  L.AWRENCE, 
San  Francisco  Managers 


$500,000  the  Adaras-McGill  Company  T/2  per 
cent,  serial  gold  bonds,  due  annually  Decem- 
ber 1,  1924  to  1937.  These  bonds  will  consti- 
tute a  first  closed  mortgage,  in  the  opinion  of 
counsel,  on  approximately  60,000  acres  of 
ranch  and  range  lands  in  the  southeastern  Ne- 
vada, of  which  21,000  acres  are  in  irrigated 
alfalfa,  grain,  and  wild  hay.  In  the  conser\-a- 
ti^■e  opinion  of  appraisers  the  mortgaged  land 
now  has  a  value  of  $1,156,000,  or  over  2.30 
times   this  bond   issue.. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


February  11,  1922. 


BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


Margot's — or  should  ivc  say  Mrs.  Herbert 
Asquith's? — risit  is  a  reminder  of  the  always 
moot  question  concerning  the  ethics  of  diaries. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  psycholo- 
gists have  not  explained  the  diary  impulse, 
but  it  seems  to  be  a  normal  human  one.  Dia- 
ries are  usually  kept  by  disappointed  and  mis- 
understood people.  The  diary  is  a  last  court 
of  appeal.  Posterity  at  least  will  render  them 
justice  seems  to  be  the  forlorn  hope  of  many 
an  embittered  diarist.  Others,  however,  like 
the  classic  Pepys,  seemed  not  to  n-rite  for 
posterity  so  much  as  for  self-satisfaction. 
And  yet  again  we  have  the  modem  brand  of 
which  Mrs.  Asquith  is  such  a  perfect  type, 
who  seem  to  diarize  because  the  process  has 
greater  possibilities  of  the  sensational  than 
any  other  literary  recreation.  In  justice  to 
the  sprightly  Margot,  one  should  remember 
that  m-ost  readers,  particularly  readers  of  in- 
timate letters  and  journals,  love  sensational- 
ism and  that  it  was  her  one  best  bet  to  make 
all  prerious  intimate  publications  pale  to  ashes 
of  roses  against  her  scarlet.  In  proportion  as 
the  critics  and  the  public  screamed  abuse  the 
royalties  mounted  and  editions  multiplied 
themselves.  For  even  the  public  does  not 
scream    till    it    is    hurt.      One   remembers    the 
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Deposits 68.201.299.62 

Capiu    Actually  Paid  Up 1.000.000.00 

Reseire  and  Contingent  Funds...     2.650,000.00 
Employees'   Pension    Fund 371 .753.46 

A  dividend  of  FOUR  AND  ONE-QUARTER 
(4».'  per  cent.,  per  annum  was  declared  for  the 
six  rnonths  ending  December  31,    1921. 


story — authentic  or  other,  but  anyway  to  the 
point— of  Mrs.  Asquith's  telling  Mr.  Asquith 
what  her  book  was  netting  her.  His  supposed 
retort  was.  "My  dear !  I  hope  it  is  not  worth 
that  much!"  The  story  quite  adequately  sup- 
ports the  theory-  that  pecuniary  pressure  is 
behind  the  publication  of  diaries  that  are,  to 
say  the  least,  ^nvaciously  candid.  Mrs.  As- 
quith has  been  asked  by  inter^-iewers  if  caustic 
criticism  has  ever  caused  her  to  regret  pub- 
lishing her  famous  book.  "No."  she  said,  "I 
don't  think  I  ever  have.'"  Obser\-e  her  retort 
was  not  a  pugnacious  "Certainly  not!"  It 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  discriminating  and 
reflective.  It  is  just  possible  that  Margot  had 
in  mind  her  numerous  friends,  members  of 
the  "flower  of  British  aristocracy,"  who  have 
gone  into  business,  become  modistes,  opened 
beauty  parlors,  and  even  laundries.  It  is  just 
possible  that  on  reflection  she  still  decided 
that  she  preferred  to  have  metaphorically 
rather  than  literally  laundered  her  illustrious 
acquaintance. 

From  the  historic  and  scientific  viewpoint, 
diaries  are  of  course  important.  Margot's 
very  own.  if  any  copy  survive  the  numerous 
readings  it  is  subjected  to,  will  doubtless  be  a 
boon  to  future  historians.  Historians,  poor 
de\-ils.  have  rather  a  dry  time  of  it.  They 
are  entitled  to  what  fragmentary  illumination 
they  may  find  in  a  stray  intimate  diary.  From 
the  ethical  viewpoint  the  case  for  diaries  is 
not  so  clear.  There  are.  of  course,  numerous 
defenders  who  claim  that  the  same  principle 
that  holds  for  the  legitimacy  of  news  and  of 
"publicity"  in  general  holds  for  published  let- 
ters and  journals.  I  am  not  so  sure.  I  sus- 
pect that  it  is  their  owm  taste  for  the  piquant 
that  is  father  to  the  argument.  Publicity-,  in 
so  far  as  it  tones  up  the  morale  of  the  coun- 
try', is  one  thing.  It  is  scarcely  identical  with 
\-iolating  the  confidence  of  one  who  has  writ- 
ten or  spoken  to  you  in  confidence.  Our  lives, 
of  course,  should  be  open  books,  but  one  is 
nevertheless  entitled  to  a  little  privacy.  .\nd 
if  the  moments  of  relaxation  and  expansion 
that  one  indulges  in  with  intimate  friends  is 

to  be  made  liable   to  publication !     Well, 

we  may  as  well  all  become  veritable  lawj-ers 
so  far  as  the  discretion  of  social  intercourse 
is  concerned.  Write  no  letters,  or  if  you 
must,  cut  your  information  to  the  bone.  Be 
telegraphic  and  avoid  personalities.  That  in 
itself  might  be  a  desirable  reform  for  most 
of  us.  Letter  writing,  once  considered  an  art 
though  rather  an  effeminate  one.  has  de- 
teriorated anyway.  It  would  not  be  much 
loss,  except  as  Mr.  George  succintly  intimates 
somewhere,  to  the  lawyers-  Yes.  if  the  rage 
for  published  intimacies  would  cause  us  to 
give  pause  and  spend  six-bits  for  a  telegram. 
many  a  regret  might  be  saved.  But  the  po- 
tential diar\-  will  hardly  do  what  all  the  ag- 
gregate experience  of  litigating  mankind  has 
failed  to  do.  We  shall  probably  still  continue 
to  write  fatuous  inanities  to  friends  whom  we 
never  suspect  of  the  treacher>-  of  a  diary. 

But  criticism,  whether  ethical  or  not,  does 
not  seem  to  please  Margot.  .According  to  the 
interview  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
Mrs.  .\squith  stated  that  "some  people  com- 
plain l>ecause  you  print  things  about  people 
who  are  still  alive.  Others  complain  that  you 
print  them  about  those  that  are  dead.  .  .  . 
One  set  of  critics  object  to  half  the  topics 
you  discuss.  Another  set  objects  to  the  other 
half.  If  you  do  as  they  say.  you  print  noth- 
ing." This  might  bs  considered  the  best  argu- 
ment in  the  world  why  "nothing"  of  a  diar>- 
should  be  printed — because  it  is  bound  to 
offend.  However,  one  sympathizes  with  a 
bread-winning  diarist  who  logically  reasons 
that  one  set  of  critics  mathematically  cancels 
the  other  set.  The  net  result,  algebraically  of 
course,  not  actually,  is  no  criticism  at  all — 
in  other  w^ords  carte  blanche  for  a  diarist 
ambitious  of  putting  all  predecessors  and 
competitors  in  the  shade.  Mrs.  Asquith 
summed  up  the  situation  by  declaring  it  was 
all  a  matter  of  taste.  And  we  can  merely 
echo  her  discriminating  verdict — de  gustibus. 
'       R.  G. 

Notes  of  Books  and  Author*. 
Another  volume  in  their  Uniform  Edition 
of  the  Works  of  Leonard  Merrick  is  promised 
by  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  for  spring  publication. 
It  will  be  "One  Man's  View."  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Granville  Barker. 

Eden  Phillpotts  makes  another  new  de- 
parture in  "Pan  and  the  Tw^ins."  which  the 
Macmillan  Company  published  on  January 
24th.  It  is  an  old  world  fantasy  of  Pan  the 
Pasturer.  friend  of  villagers,  sharer  of  hu- 
man gayetv',  consoler  of  human  grief.  Twin 
brothers  of  Roman  birth,  separated  in  infancy. 
find  a  friend  in  Pan.  and  their  sad  and  glori- 
ous adventures  are  woven  into  a  web  of  a 
story  of  unusual  pattern. 

"Will  Shakespeare,"  like  Miss  Dane's 
earlier  play.  "A  Bill  of  Divorcement,*'  is 
aroiisi:ig  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  The  au- 
thor  =ays:     "The  play   does  not   claim  to  be 

true  io  history:  it  is  no  more  than  an  attempt 
to  -jggest  the  nature  of  the  experiences  that 
\v'_ni  to  the  development  of  Shakespeare's 
i-'enius."     The  London    Telegraph    describes  it 


as  interesting  and  arresting — as  a  play,  by 
Clemence  Dane  in  an  Elizabethan  setting,  cen- 
tering aroimd  Shakespeare,  Marlowe.  Anne 
Hathaway,  the  queen,  and  the  Dark  Lady  of 
the  Sonnets  is  boimd  to  be.  It  will  probably 
be  produced  in  New  York  before  long. 

"Low  Ceilings,"  W.  Douglas  Newton's  latest 
book,  published  by  the  Appletons,  is  one  of  the 
ten  leading  English  novels  of  the  year  which 
have  been  chosen  for  a  contest  for  the  Femina 
Vie  Heureuse  Prize.  Some  of  the  other  au- 
thors whose  books  are  listed  are  A.  S.  M. 
Hutchinson,  Francis  Brett  Young.  Sheila 
Kaye-Smith,  Frank  Swinnerton,  Walter  de  la 
Mare,  and  the  author  of  "Vera." 

Norman  Angell.  author  of  "The  Great  Il- 
lusion." and  more  recently  of  "Fruits  of  Vic- 
tor\'."  has  arrived  in  this  countr>'  for  a  lec- 
ture tour  which  will  include  most  of  the  larger 
cities  from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles.  Some  of 
the  topics  ilr.  Angell  will  discuss  are  "Can 
Democracy  Endure  ?"  "Fruits  of  Victor\%"  and 
"Ireland.  Imperialism,  and  Anglo-.\merican 
Relations." 

Vihlj  almur  Stef  ansson,  author  of  "The 
Friendly  Arctic."  went  into  the  office  of  the 
Macmillan  Company  a  few  days  ago  with  half 
a  dozen  pieces  of  the  first  cloth  ever  made 
from  the  wool  of  the  musk-ox.  It  is  being 
prepared  experimentally  by  a  specialist  in 
Leeds  University'.  In  quality  it  ranges  from 
something  like  a  fine  homespun  to  a  soft,  wide 
weave  similar  to  angora.  The  report  vnW  be 
finished  in  a  few  months,  and  we  will  know 
whether  the  .\rctic  is  so  friendly  that  it  will 
increase  our  wool  supply  extensively. 

A  li  fe  of  Danton,  famous  leader  of  the 
French  Revolution,  translated  from  the  French 
of  Louis  Madelin.  has  just  been  published  by 
.A.lfred  A.  Knopf.  It  begins  with  Danton's 
turbulent  childhood — a  boy  hideously  scarred 
by  smallpox,  wild,  and  refracton.-.  The  early 
chapters  reveal  the  man's  life  in  miniature. 
He  was  an  instrument  of  the  "people's  rage." 
he  possessed  all  the  mob  attributes — violence 
and  generosity,  disorder  and  sentimentality, 
venality  and  fur^-.  It  was  Robespierre  who 
finally  broke  him,  but  even  then,  when  Danton 
stood  on  the  scaffold,  he  was  still  the  bull  at 
bay,  roaring,  "Show  my  head  to  the  people ! 
It  is  worth  it !" 

Fannie  Hurst  has  engaged  passage  on  the 
Olympic  and  will  sail  on  February-  18th  for 
Eg>-pt,  Italy,  and  France.  While  abroad,  she 
will  finish  a  novel  on  which  she  is  working. 
and  which  will  be  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  who  brought  out  her  first  novel. 
"Star  Dust."  last  year. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Famous  Players- 
Lasky  Corporation  has  secured  the  motion- 
picture  rights  of  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson's  "If 
Winter  Comes."  now  the  best-selling  novel 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world,  and 
that  the  picture  will  be  made  in  England  in 
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the  actual  locale  used  by  Hutchinson.  James 
Kirkwood,  who  played  the  leading  role  in  Op- 
penheim's  "The  Great  Impersonation,"  will 
play  the  leading  role,  ifark  Sabre,  and  he  will 
be  supported  by  a  cast  of  well-known  players. 

Joseph  Conrad,  who  regards  Hudson  as  a 
master  of  English  prose,  said  to  Ford  Madox 
Hueffer  that  "how  he  does  it"  is  a  mystery. 
Richard  Le  Gallienne  has  just  been  discussing 
Hudson's  style  in  a  review  in  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Rezicu-  of  Hudson's  "A  Shep- 
herd's Life,"  which  was  recently  brought  out 
in  an  American  edition  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Says  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  in  his  very  interesting 
attempt  to  estimate  the  source  and  quality-  of 
the  peculiar  charm  of  Hudson's  work:  "Mr. 
Hudson  writes  as  though  there  had  never  been 
such  as  thing  as  literature  before.  There  is  a 
divine  innocence  about  his  language,  as 
though  the  words  were  being  used  for  the 
first  time,  as  though  he  were  writing  all  alone 
in  the  golden  morning  of  the  world.  And,  so 
far  as  the  secret  of  his  stjle  may  be  ap- 
proached, this  qualit>*  is  e\'idently  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  life  Mr.  Hudson  has  loved  to 
live,  among  great,  calm,  sun-silent  spaces.  His 
writing  is  steeped  in  happy  silence,  vast  and 
shining." 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICE?. 

The  Romantic  Lady. 

The  four  tales — they  are  not  short  stories, 
neither  are  they  short  novels — that  compose 
"The  Romantic  Lady"  are  of  a  genre  not 
much  practiced  by  writers  of  today.  The 
reason  is  economical.  Magazines  want  short 
stories  of  the  mechanical  variety  that  readers 
have  grown  used  to  and  that  publishers  think 
the  public  demands.  "Action"  and  brevity  are 
the  mainstays  of  the  professional  short-story 
writer.  If  a  writer  is  interested  in  a  theme 
which  can  not  be  translated  in  these  terms — 
he  may  make  a  novel  of  it,  but  not  a  short 
story. 

Mr.  Arlen  is  primarily  to  be  commended 
for  practicing  the  literary  form  of  the  tale  or 
conte.  Short  stories,  after  all,  suit  only  a 
verj'  special  taste.  If  you  have  no  mania  for 
action  between  the  covers  of  a  book  and  if, 
moreover,  you  not  only  have  no  aversion, 
but  rather  a  preference  for  character  analysis 
and  even  descriptive  and  atmospheric  writing, 
you  are  practically  compelled  to  read  a  novel 
to  satisfy  your  taste.  .A.nd  yet  there  are  -mo- 
ments of  relaxation  when  a  longish  yam  is 
just  the  sort  of  mental  balm  one  wants.  De- 
cidedly, the  story  which  is  not  based  on  a 
single  episode  of  rather  trivial  dimensions — 
which  seems  to  be  the  requisites  of  a  short 
story — but  which  is  yet  not  significant  enough 
for  a  novel,  has  its  place,  or  ought  to  have 
it   in  the   literary  scheme. 

.About  Mr.  Arlen's  subject  matter  one  is 
not  quite  so  enthusiastic.  His  theme  of  ro- 
mantic love  seems  somehow  anachronistic. 
Romance  in  its  most  rudimentary  form  is  apt 
to  seem  rather  artificial  in  an  age  that  has 
so  many  vital  interests.  However,  Mr.  .Arlen 
writes  well  and  will  probably  write  better. 
We  recommend  more  vital  subjects  as  ma- 
terial for  his  undoubted  talents. 

The  RosfAXTic  Ladv.  Bv  Michael  Arlen.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


The  Torrent. 
A  new  translation  of  any  novel  by  Vicente 
Blasco  Ibanez  has  a  timely  interest  at  present, 
in  view  of  the  prevailing  cult  of  Spanish 
things,  but  "The  Torrent"  has  perhaps  more 
than  an  ephemeral  importance.  It  is  a  con- 
centrated character  stud\-,  somewhat  on  the 
French  model,  with  an  old  theme:  the  love  of 
an  ambitious  young  politician  for  a  talented 
opera  singer  and  courtesan.  If  this  were  all, 
it  would  be  nothing  new  or  noteworthy.  But 
in  his  handling  of  the  story  Ibanez  has  com- 
bined the  central  theme  with  an  arresting 
picture  of  Spanish  life,  and  has  introduced, 
without  any  sacrifice  in  the  intensity  of  the 
story,  a  number  of  memorable  minor  charac- 
ters, who,  while  they  do  not  mechanically  in- 
fluence the  plot,  lend  it  reality  and  per- 
spective. The  naturalism  of  Ibanez,  which 
has  given  so  much  of  his  work  a  picturesque 
and  atmospheric  quality  at  the  expense  of  co- 
herence   and   dramatic   force,    is   here   blended 


with  a  consummately  clear  and  sustained 
drame  interieure,  and  his  fusion  of  these  ele- 
ments approaches  the  highest  art.  The 
French  have  a  remarkable  skill  in  the  demon- 
stration of  character  within  strictly  confined 
space,  and  have  displayed  it  brilliantly  a  thou- 
sand times  in  great  narratives.  But  what 
(with  a  few  exceptions,  among  whom  Balzac 
is  the  greatest)  they  most  lack  is  the  genius 
to  make  relevant  the  seemingly  irrelevant, 
and  to  bring  their  logically  constructed  in- 
teriors into  contact  with  the  untrimmed  ex- 
uberance of  life  and  nature.  This  gift  is 
Ibanez "s  to  a  degree,  though  he  does  not  yet 
seem  to  have  perfected  it.  Each  novel  seems 
to  carry  the  experiment  a  step  further — to 
correlate  the  mixed  elements  a  little  more 
closely,  and  if  the  present  book  does  not  belie 
its  promise,  he  may  prove  himself,  not  only  a 
good  novelist,  but  one  of  the  greatest. 

The  possibilities  in  Spanish  literature  as  a 
meeting  ground  for  the  very  different  and  al- 
most inimical  literar>"  methods  of  France  and 
England  appear  to  be  worth  considering,  and 
no  modern  w^riter  in  Spain  seems  to  be  on  a 
fairer  way  to  realizing  them  than  Ibanez. 

One  of  the  great  virtues  of  the  Spanish 
temperament  has  always  been  the  pov/er  to 
take  nature  on  her  own  terms,  without  hys- 
teria or  affectation  or  evasive  sentimentalism. 
We  know  of  nothing  in  modern  literature  ex- 
actly comparable  to  the  tone  in  which  the 
heroine  of  '"The  Torrent"  rehearses  the  tale 
of  her  multitudinous  amours  and  all  their  con- 
sequences or  to  the  even-mindedness  with 
which  the  author  engages  our  belief  in  and 
respect  for  her,  without  falsifying  or  miti- 
gating any  of  her  deviations  from  the  moral 
ideal.  The  translation  is  in  admirable  Eng- 
lish. 

The  Torrent  (Entre  Naranjos).  By  Vicente 
Blasco  Ibafiez.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  by 
Isaac  Goldberg  and  .\rthur  Livingston.  New 
York:   E.   P.   Button  &  Co. 


New  Books  Received. 
The  Life  of  the  Weevil.     By  J.  Henri  Fabre. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $2.50. 

Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 

The  Romantic  Lady.     Ev  Michael  .\rlen.     New 
York:    Dodd,    Mead   &    Co. 
Four   studies   of  modern    women. 

Psychoanalysis  in  the  Class  Room.    By  George 
H.  Green.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  normal  pupils. 

The  Latest  Thing.     By  .\Iexander  Black.     New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  %2. 
Adventures  in  seeing  and  saying. 

Why  Lincoln  Laughed.  Bv  Russell  H.  Con- 
well.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1-50. 

Lincoln  as  revealed  in  his  meetings  with  Dr. 
Conwell,  then  a  young  soldier  in  the  civil  war. 

ToANNA    GoDDEN.      By    Sheila    Kave-Smith,      New 
York:   E.   P.   Button  &  Co.;   %2. 
A  novel, 

.V    Little    More.      Bv    \V.    B.    Maxwell.      New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $2. 
A   novel. 


Working  with  the  Working  Woman.  By 
Cornelia  Stratton  Parker.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers;    $2, 

The  experiences  of  a  college  woman  as  a  worker 
in   various   industries. 

Masterpieces  of  Moder.v  Spanish  Drama. 
Edited  with  a  preface  by  Barrett  H.  Clark.  Cin- 
nati:    Stewart   &    Kidd    Company;    $2.50. 

"The  Great  Galcoto,"  "Daniela,"  and  "The 
Duchess  of   San   Qucntin," 

Midnight.      Bv  Octavus  Roy  Cohen.      New  York: 
Dodd.    Mead    &    Co.;    $1.75. 
A   detective   story. 

CooMER  .\Lr.  By  S.  E.  H.  Htirst.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.75. 

A  story  of  three  men  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Dragon  in  Shallow  Waters.     By  V.  Sack- 
ville-West.      New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
A  novel. 

The    House    of    Cards.      By    Hannah    Gartland. 
New  York:  Dodd.   Mead  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
A  detective   story. 

Ourselves  When  Young.  By  H.  T.  Shering- 
ham.      New  York:    G.   P.    Putnam's  Sons. 

Sketches  of  child   life. 

The  Way  of  Revelation.  By  Wilfrid  Ewart. 
New   York:   G.   P,    Putnam's  Sons;  $2. 

A   novel   of  five   years. 

The  Life  of  Florence  L.  Barclay.  By  one  of 
her  daughters.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$3. 

A  study  in  personality. 

Vanoemark's    Folly.      By    Herbert    Quick.      In- 
dianapolis;   The    Bobbs- Merrill    Company. 
A  novel. 

\  History  of  California,  By  Charles  Edward 
Chapman.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$4. 

The   Spanish  period. 

The  Best  Short  Stories  of  1921  and  the  Year 
Cook  of  the  Short  Story.  Edited  by  Edward  J. 
O'Brien.      Boston:   Small,  Maynard  &-  Co.;   $2. 


An  Interview  with  Okuma. 

Marquis  Okunia,  whose  death  was  recently 
announced,  figures  in  Charles  Edward  Rus- 
sell's book  on  the  Philippine  ("The  Outlook 
for  the  Philippines"),  which  the  Century 
Company  has  announced  for  February  publi- 
cation. Mr.  Russell,  in  a  recent  talk  with  one 
of  the  editors,  gave  a  vigorous  and  interesting 
picture  of  Japan's  Grand  Old  Man,  say  his 
publishers. 

"It  was  partly  to  see  him,"  said  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, "that  I  went  to  Japan.  I  regard  his  ut- 
terances on  Philippine  independence  and 
Japan's  relation  thereto  as  the  most  impor- 
tant I  heard.  He  was  a  most  remarkable  man 
and  had  had  a  marvelous  career.  He  was 
almost  the  only  person  still  alive  in  Japan 
who  saw  Perr\-'s  ships  come  into  the  tradition- 
locked  Japanese  port,  so  that  there  passed  be- 
fore him  the  whole  of  Japan's  transformation 
into  a  modern  civilization.  He  not  only  saw 
it,  but  took  an  active  part  in  it,  for  he  was 
continually  in  public  life  and  had  held  every 
office  in  the  Japanese  cabinet,  being  premier 
at  some  of  the  most  critical  periods. 

"He  was  tall   for  a  Japanese.    I  think  fully 
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five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  wore  his  sparse 
hair  clipped  so  close  to  his  skull  that  he 
seemed  to  be  totally  bald,  and  had  brilliant 
and  piercing  eyes.  In  1888  a  fanatic  native 
that  thought  his  attitude  too  friendly,  toward 
foreigners  had  thrown  a  bomb  at  him.  It  had 
shattered  his  right  leg  and  the  marquis 
stumped  about  on  a  wooden  peg,  refusing  to  / 

have  an  artificial  limb. 

"Neither  this  painful  experience  nor  any  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  public  career  (for  he 
was  often  defeated)  tinged  his  spirit  with  the 
least  bitterness.  He  was  always  the  same 
convinced  and  rather  convincing  oprimist, 
Japanese  statesmen  are  supposed  to  be  com- 
pounded of  secrecy  and  craft.  This  old  man 
talked  with  an  engrossing  freedom.  When  I 
brought  up  the  Twenty-One  Demands,  for  in- 
stance I  did  it  w"ith  misgivings  and  some  cir- 
cumlocution, supposing  that  as  he  was  prime 
minister  at  the  time  the  subject  would  be  deli- 
cate with  him.  Not  in  the  least.  He  plunged 
into  it  with  cheerful  abandon,  told  me  the 
whole  story  from  his  point  of  view,  and  en- 
livened it  with  incident,  which  he  told  with  a 
funny,  dry  little  chuckle  whenever  it  was 
something  reasonably  humorous.  He  never 
evaded  a  question  that  I  put  to  him. 

"With  the  single  exception  of  Georges 
Clemenceau  he  was  the  strongest  and  most 
original  mind  I  have  met  and  one  of  the  most 
delightful.  I  think  I  never  had  a  better  time 
with  anybody.  He  seemed  able  to  discuss 
anything,  from  tariffs  to  tubers,  gardening  be- 
ing hardly  short  of  a  passion  with  him.  and 
he  talked  in  a  quiet,  steady,  undemonstrative 
way  like  a  man  absolutely  sure  of  himself, 
which  he  certainly  was.  He  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  a  seasoned  old  citizen  of  the  world, 
kindly,  sophisticated,  and  a  little  disillusioned, 
but  with  unconquerable  hope  and,  for  an  Ori- 
ental, extraordinary  faith  in  men. 

"About  the  great  war  and  its  results  he  was 
a  resolute  optimist.  'The  world  gets  better  all 
the  time,'  was  one  of  the  last  things  he  said 
to  me  the  last  time  I  saw  him.  'It  doesn't  get 
worse,  it  gets  better,  and  when  it  seems  to  be 
getting  worse  is  very  likely  the  time  when  it 
is  really  getting  most  surely  better.'  To  the 
last  he  kept  his  vivid  interest  in  politics  and 
the  news,  presided  at  eighty-three  over  the 
great  Waseda  University,  of  which  he  was  a 
founder,  and  (singularly  enough)  edited  a 
magazine.  He  lived  in  an  unpretentious  house 
near  the  university,  a  two-story  brick  house 
that  looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  planned 
bv  an  .American." 
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AT  THE  PLAYERS  THEATRE. 


The}-  are  offering  a  strictly  local  programme 
at  the  Players  during  the  month  of  Februarj- 
— plays,  players,  and  production.  As  such, 
the  offering  is  a  ver>-  meritorious  one,  for  the 
talent  employed  is  not  only  local,  but  is  con- 
fined to  members  of  the  Players  Club. 

Two  plays  are  on  the  programme,  "Four- 
teen" ha^nng  been  withdrawn  after  the  open- 
ing night  on  account  of  the  illness  of  Ann 
O'Day,  who  played  the  leading  part.  But 
these  plays  are  of  such  a  length  as  to  fill  up 
the  scheduled  time  for  an  evening's  pro- 
gramme, besides  offering  some  novelty  in 
theme  and  treatment. 

The  first  one,  "Charles  the  Simple,"  is  his- 
torical tragedy,  the  theme  centering  around 
the  hapless  destiny  of  that  Charles,  known  as 
the  Simple,  who,  although  descended  from  the 
imperial  Charlemagne,  knew  not  how  to  pro- 
tect his  own  rights  in  an  age  when  the  nobles 
were  merely  picturesque  bandits. 

The  plays  is  in  two  acts — or  scenes,  as  they 
are  called,  evidently  because  the  drama  is 
only  of  half  length — the  first  showing  Charles, 
his  little  daughter,  Gisele.  and  her  friend, 
Yvonne,  in  comparative  peace  and  happiness 
at  Charles'  palace  at  Compiegne ;  the  second 
at  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
where  have  just  been  celebrated  the  rites  of 
the  hapless  little  princess'  marriage  to  Rolf, 
the  dissolute  chief  of  the  victorious  free- 
booters known  as  the  Xorthmen,  who  were,  at 
that  era,  overrunning  and  seizing  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Latins. 

Mr.  Benjamin  A.  Purrington,  the  author  of 
the  play,  has  accomplished  his  aim  of  evoking 
the  atmosphere  of  historical  drama.  The 
fourteen-year-old  Gisele — played  on  a  fairly 
successful  note  of  pathos  by  Dorothy  Wood- 
worth,  who  looked  like  a  fair>'-tale  little  blue 


and  gold  princess  of  mediaeval  legends — is  but 
a  pawn  in  the  game  played  by  those  bold  free- 
booters. None  grieves  over  the  fate  of  the 
poor  little  motherless  bird  reft  from  its  home 
nest  except  her  father  and  her  friend  Yvonne. 
Charles,  who  is  made  of  too  weak  and  com- 
pliant material  for  a  king  of  those  times, 
could  but  suffer  and  >-ield.  The  little  prin- 
cess, however,  is  victorious  in  the  end,  for  a 
kindly  Providence  is  invoked  to  snatch  her  by 
death  from  the  clutches  of  the  brutal  and  dis- 
solute bridegroom  ;  the  sympathetic  relief  felt 
by  the  spectator  showing  that  the  pla>^vright 
has  succeeded  in  his  aim  of  causing  us  to  re- 
gard the  tender  Gisele's  impending  fate  as 
too  intolerable  to  be  borne.  Our  sympathies 
also,  are  aroused  for  Charles. 

Yvonne,  the  lovely,  dark,  and  adventurous 
maiden  of  the  court,  who  is  offered  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  tender,  gold-haired  Gisele,  is  por- 
trayed with  picturesqueness,  and  even  a  touch 
of  subtletj-,  by  Kathleen  Olds  Rucker.  Charles 
himself  is  well  played  by  the  author,  who,  in 
mien  and  tone,  conveys  the  intrinsic  weak- 
ness of  a  gentle  and  amiable  being  who  was 
made  for  a  simpler  destiny.  Harold  Weule's 
fine  physique,  commanding  presence,  and  big 
voice  were  the  principal  features  of  his  por- 
trayal— his  speech,  however,  showing  some 
curdit>- — and  Thomas  O'Toole.  although  rather 
buried  beneath  a  devilish  make-up,  made  him- 
self properly  odious  as  Rolf  the  Norseman. 
Percy  McGuire,  a  mere  youth,  spoke  and 
looked  well  as  Sigurd  the  Northman,  he  and 
Kathleen  Rucker  betiveen  them  tackling  suc- 
cessfully the  always  difScult  task  of  rendering 
a  poeticallj*  expressed  love  scene.  Carl 
Kroenke  was  the  conventional  churchman  of 
historical  drama,  and  a  dozen  others  were 
necessary  to  sen-e  as  the  loud-voiced  Norse- 
men and  the  priests  and  ladies  at  Charles' 
court. 

The  second  play,  "The  Exiles."  by  Dan 
Totheroh,  is  a  melodrama  of  the  South  Seas. 
The  author  has  striven  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  languorous  and  boding  melancholy 
in  the  first  scene — or  act,  really — ^his  success 
not  being  complete,  partly  because  the  act  is 
unduly  prolonged.  The  scene  bet^veen  Laela, 
a  subsidiary  character,  and  Merton  requires 
abbreviatioru  The  principal  event  in  this  act 
is  the  abduction  of  Soovaloa,  "a  princess  of 
a  lost  race"  who  loves  and  succors  Merton, 
an  alcoholic  beachcomber  who  is  too  promi- 
nent for  one  who  is  so  much  of  a  weakling  as 
to  fail  to  win  our  sympathies  :  for  Merton  is 
made  emotional,  self-centered,  and  feebly  vio- 
lent. 

Thus  our  somewhat  baffled  interest  is 
thrown    to    the    second    act,    where   we    meet 
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Madame,  a  mature  but  still  seductive  French- 
woman who  conducts  a  cafe  in  Hoio.  Madame 
is  something  of  a  creation.  She  has  redder 
blood  than  the  rather  conventionally  outlined 
group  in  the  first  act.  She  is  represented  by 
Mabel  Gump  as  a  mature  but  handsome  siren 
who  moulds  men  to  minister  to  her  cupidity. 
Madame  has  three  passions :  Napoleon,  Paris, 
and  money.  She  has  entered  into  a  partner- 
ship with  Pierre,  a  darkly  scheming  bird  of 
prey,  to  steal  the  beautiful  island  girl  Soova- 
loa and  take  her  to  Paris,  there  to  earn  much 
money  by  exploiting  her  as  a  dancer.  In  this 
second  act  is  centered  all  the  real  dramatic 
interest  of  the  play.  There  is  much  scheming, 
"double  crossing,"  and  crime,  as  the  result 
of  W"hich  virtue  remains  triumphant  and  the 
master  criminal  wins  the  spoils. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  first  act  be 
eliminated  altogether,  and  although  such  a 
heroic  remedy  is  always  hard  on  an  author,  it 
strikes  me  that  the  idea  of  tightening  up  the 
interest  and  intensifying  the  general  dramatic 
effect  is  a  good  one.  A  play  of  this  kind,  in 
which  the  leading  characters  are  a  thor- 
oughly bad  lot,  would  be  better  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  rapid  movement  and  white-hot 
intensity.  Then  we  would  sit  up  in  our  seats, 
instead  of  relaxing  into  accord  with  the 
rather  slow  tempo  of  Pierre's  elaborate 
scheming.  Madame's  vampiring.  and  Henri's 
death.  The  playlet  has  too  many  possibilities, 
with  its  picturesque  South  Sea  setting,  its 
lovely  native  princess,  and  that  pair  of  dark 
plotters  Madame  and  Pierre,  to  let  stand  with 
its  present  faults.  Besides,  if  it  were  reduced 
to  one  act,  the  author  could  make  his  char- 
acters less  like  echoing  conventional  types 
and  more  individualistic. 

The  sailor  boys'  scene  went  well,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  talk  of  the  planters  needs  a 
touch  of  humor  expressed  in  more  vigorous 
vernacular. 

Yes,  with  that  central  character  of  Madame 
placed  in  contrast  to  the  gentle  Soovaloa — al- 
though the  island  girl  at  present  is  rather  too 
bright  and  good — with  the  pantherishness  of 
Pierre  heightened,  and  with  Henri  perhaps 
eliminated  and  his  hesitatingly  murderous  in- 
tentions assumed  by  Madame,  all  those  po- 
tentialities in  the  playlet  could  be  greatly 
intensified.  It  might  then  have  in  its  more 
economical  form — for  economy  of  dramatic 
materials  counts  greatly — possibilities  of  a 
career  through  the  numerous  "little  theatres" 
scattered  over  the  country ;  its  picturesque 
locale  and  the  character  of  Madame,  which 
would  draw  the  attention  of  skilled  but  ma- 
ture actresses,  constituting  attractive  ele- 
ments. 

The  Players'  scenic  artists,  who  had  with 
simple  but  tasteful  accessories  contrived  sev- 
eral beautiful  stage  pictures  for  "Charles  the 
Simple."  also  evolved  a  couple  of  good  sets 
for  "The  Exiles."  A  cast  of  a  dozen  players 
was  necessarj'  for  presenting  the  play,  several 
of  them  appearing  in  the  picturesque  native 
pareu,  which  drapes  the  torso  gracefully,  but 
leaves  the  dusk  limbs  uncovered. 

Miss  Katherine  Edson  was  strikingly  suc- 
cessful in  her  physical  depiction  of  Laela,  the 
handsome  native  girl,  J.  D.  Hamilton  also 
serving,  in  the  costume  of  the  native  boy.  as 
a  picturesque  accessory-  in  the  first  act.  Only 
extreme  personal  fascination  conveyed  by  a 
finished  actor  could  win  our  sympathy  for  the 
weakling  Merton,  and  the  task  set  was  too 
difficult  for  Mr.  Leo  Cunningham  to  accom- 
plish, although  his  impersonation  was  not 
without  merit.  The  character  of  Soovaloa. 
although  it  needs  the  lightening  of  some 
amusing  touches  of  a  native's  artlessness  and 
unworldliness,  was  verj-  prettily  conveyed  by 
Kathleen  Olds  Rucker. 

In  the  second  act  comes  the  opportunit>-  of 
Mabel  Gump,  who  showed  us  Madame  as  a 
sort  of  purring  tiger  cat  sheathing  her  ruth- 
less claws  under  artful  cajolerj-.  Mrs.  Gump, 
in  speech,  look,  and  tone,  made  Madame  a 
thorough  Frenchwoman.  She  gave  admirably 
the  French  accent  required  throughout  for  the 
role,  and  successfully  expressed  the  con- 
sciencelessness  of  an  evil  woman  to  whom 
men  are  but  flies  in  a  spider's  net.  But  the 
wickedness  of  Madame,  like  Soovaloa's  good- 
ness, needed  some  mitigation,  which  would 
have  helped  the  player  to  make  the  character 
in  better  accord  with  our  more  complex  hu- 
manity. 

ilr.  Ernest  Clewe,  in  the  more  superficial 
aspects,  was  successful  in  representing  Pierre. 
But  he  did  not  succeed  in  sufficiently  convey- 
ing a  sense  of  the  deadly  menace  that  lay  in 
the  man's  ruthlessness.  A  minor  fault  was 
his  lack  of  distinctness  in  the  more  exciting 
scenes. 

Mr.  Dan  Totheroh,  the  author,  successfully 
expressed,  in  his  impersonation  of  Henri,  the 
native  boy.  w-ho  was  ner\-ed  up  by  the  charms 
of  Madame  to  the  point  of  committing  crime 
for  her  sake,  the  weakness,  wistfulness.  and 
innate  submissiveness  of  a  gentle  weakling ; 
and  four  young  players  as  patrons  of 
Madame's  establishment  completed  the  cast 

I  have  rather  particularized  in  judging 
these  two  plays  because  they  are  native 
products.  They  are  both  rather  awkward  in 
length,  unless  they  should  travel  together.  In 
the  beginning  of  "Charles  the  Simple"  the 
thread  of  interest  does  not  at  once  become 
taut.      But  when  it  once  loses  slackness  the 


spectator's  sympathies  remain  captured.  In 
"Exiles"  the  sympathies  do  not  have  suf- 
ficient exercise.  Soovaloa's  is  the  only  sym- 
pathy-engaging figure.  But  we  generally  en- 
joy a  dramatic  glimpse  into  the  dark  mental 
processes  of  congenital  criminals,  and  once 
Mr.  Totheroh  has  hewn  off  superfluities  and 
speeded  up  his  tempo — and  his  work  warrants 
the  trouble — his  play  should  carry  out  interest 
along  at  a  well-stimulated  pilch  by  the  in- 
tensity of  its  more  concentrated  and  less  elab- 
orated drama. 

As  to  the  diction  of  the  two  plays:  It  is 
always  diSicult  for  the  playwrights  who  are 
comparative  beginners  at  their  task  to  ex- 
press themselves  unbookishly.  Hence  it  might 
be  much  easier  to  write  of  personages  who 
lived  in  the  past.  Mr.  Toiheroh's  task,  there- 
fore, is  the  harder.  If  he  changes  his  play 
any  a  simpler  colloquial  tone  might  be  advis- 
able. .\nd  neither  of  the  two  writers  showed 
abilitj'  to  capture  unswerving  interest  imme- 
diately. That  is  something  that  requires  ex- 
perience; the  art,  I  mean,  of  plunging  the  in- 
terest of  the  spectators  immediately  into  a 
dramatic  imbroglio  and  inspiring  them  with  a 
keen  desire  to  see  it  through. 

There  is  another  possibility  for  "The 
Exiles,"  which,  on  account  of  the  ability  of 
the  play  in  its  present  form  to  excite  atten- 
tion and  remark — for  this  week's  houses  are 
all  but  sold  out.  I  hear — might  be  well  worth 
considering.  It  might  be  expanded  success- 
fully into  a  full  length  play.  This  would  give 
Mr.  Totheroh  a  still  greater  opportunity  to 
make  his  type  characters  more  simply  human 
and  to  simplify  his  dramatic  action  by  giving 
it  more  room  and  space  in  which  to  move 
freely. 

.•\nd  there  is  always  the  character  of 
Madame.  She  seems  to  be  needed  to  stiffen 
up  the  interest,  as  the  earlier  act  without  her 
presence  lacked  the  dramatic  value  of  the 
second  one.  And,  to  recur  to  a  possibility 
previously  pointed  out.  a  play  containing  a  fat 
role  for  a  mature  Circe  would  be  sure  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  actresses  in  their  forties 
looking  for  a  play.  "Les  affaires  sent  les 
affaires." 


"THE  RAINBOW." 


Mr.  Maitland  is  presenting  this  week  "The 
Rainbow,"  a  free  adaptation,  reallj .  of  a 
French  play  entitled  "Son  Fere,"  the  work  of 
Albert  Guinon  and  L.  Bouchinet.     Guinon  is 
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a  satirist,  but  in  "Son  Pere,"  while  he  sati- 
rizes the  selfishness  of  family  affections,  he 
presents  a  series  of  delightfully  written  scenes 
in  which  father  and  daughter,  so  long  sepa- 
rated, and  equally  enchanted  with  the  new 
and  novel  relationship,  make  paternal  and 
filial  love  to  each  other;  which  scenes  are 
really  the  real  reason  why  A.  E.  Thomas,  the 
author  of  "The  Rainbow,"  perceived  the  pos- 
sibilities of  borrowing  the  situation  from  the 
French  piece  and  adapting  it  for  a  play  writ- 
ten to  the  taste  of  the  American  public. 

"The  Rainbow,"  therefore,  is  considerably 
altered  in  the  spirit  with  which  the  story  is 
presented.  The  author  has  written  the  play 
for  sentimentalists,  but  he  has  given  it  a 
smart  tone,  plenty  of  persiflage  in  the  dia- 
logue, and  rather  too  much  gushiness  in  the 
tender  scenes  between  father  and  daughter. 
Nevertheless  the  general  effect  is  very  happy. 
If  I  remember  aright  this  play  was  the  ve- 
hicle in  which  Ruth  Chatterton  rode  to  her 
first  victory  in  the  capture  of  the  favor  of 
American  theatre-goers.  After  that  season 
was  over,  the  perspicacious  Mr.  Miller,  quick 
to  perceive  the  possibilities  in  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton's  future  career,  gave  her  the  leading  role 
in  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen." 

The  role  of  Cynthia  suited  her  girlishness 
well.  Girlishness  is  Miss  Chatterton's  strong 
card.  In  the  present  case  Dorothy  Wetmore, 
on  account  of  her  youthful  appearance  and, 
probably,  because  she  is  evidently  a  dependable 
and  conscientious  worker,  was  chosen  for  the 
role  of  Cynthia,  Miss  Penman  being  cast  as 
the  beautiful,  slightly  faded,  and  rather  die- 
away  wife,  who  has  lived  the  hitherto  of 
young  Cynthia's  life  apart  from  her  husband. 
In  dress,  general  appearance,  and  in  the  ex- 
ternals of  her  action  Miss  Wetmore  did  com- 
mendable work,  her  lack  being  an  inability  to 
express  a  youthful  joyousness  of  nature,  either 
by  look  or  tone. 

Miss  Penman,  although,  perhaps,  a  shade  too 
lackadaisical  as  the  wife,  was  correct  in  her 
conception  that  a  wife  who  loved  her  husband 
and  left  him  for  a  couple  of  decades  without 
a  genuine  reason  must  have  had  rather  a 
watery  fluid  in  her  veins.  Miss  Penman,  by 
the  way,  showed  admirable  judgment  in  her 
get-up  for  the  wife,  when  she  made  her  re- 
appearance in  Neil's  drawing-room. 

Martha  Bayes  made  an  agreeable  impression 
as  Betsy,  but  it  was  quite  impossible  to  con- 
sider Helene  Marchand  as  a  lady  of  some- 
what soiled  reputation ;  for  when  she  made 
her  evening  call  on  Neil  Sumner,  with  men 
gambling  in  the  adjoining  room,  I  found  my- 
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^^    Gearr  at  Mason  Phone  Franklin  150 


Lci£ag  Plijlieue  of 
die  West 


Eight   Nights — Wed    and    Sat.    Matinee 

Beginning    Sunday    Night,    Feb.    12 

Albert    de    Courville's    Revue    of    Revues 

The  London  Follies 

with    HARRY    TATE    and    a    Big    Company, 
Including   Thirty    Imported    Beauties 

Feb.    20— DAVID    WARFIELD. 


P  L  AY  ER  S 

1757    Bush    St.,    near    Gough 

"CHARLES    THE    SIMPLE" 

A  Dramatic  Episode  by  Benj.  Allen  Purrington 

(First    performance    anywhere) 

"FOURTEEN" 
A    Comedy    by    Alice    Gerstenberg 

"EXILES" 

A    Play    of    the    South     Sea    Islands    by    Dan 

Totheroh     (first    performance    anywhere) 

OPENING  FRIDAY  EVE.,  FEB.   3,   1922 

Eight   Performances 

Friday,  February  3-10-17-24 

Saturday,  February  4-11-18-25 

Curtain   at   8:30   sharp 

Box-office  at  theatre  open  daily  from  9  a.  m. 

to   5  p.   m.     Telephone  West  3321. 


THE  THEATRE  UNUSUAL 

MAITLAND 

Stockton,  Above  Post  Tel.  Kearny  2520 

Last  time   Saturday  night,  "THE  RAINBOW" 

Week  Commencing  Monday  Night 

Great   Comedy — First  Time  in    S.   F. 

"  THE  LUCKY  ONE"-By  A.  A.  MUne 

All   seats  reserved,   $1.25,  including  war  tax. 

Every  evening   (except  Sunday)   at  8:30.     Mats. 

Tues.   and   Sat.   at  2:30  p.m. 

Ne-xt — "A  NIGHT  OFF,"  world-famous  com- 
edy.    Translation  by  Augustin  Daly. 


^^^^^^^^V^®^^)^^w^C>^aux\,^ 


MATi,NEEs  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    2Sc   TO    $1.25 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN    DRESS 
CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


self  involuntarily  classifying  her  as  the  thor- 
oughly respectable  wife  of  some  friend  of 
Neil's,  who  has  come  on  an  errand  of  perfect 
propriety. 

The  plays  opens  on.  a  very  male  atmosphere, 
and  the  three  men — Messrs.  Maitland,  Cun- 
ninghaiTi,  and  Guilbert — gave  the  ensuing 
scene  a  satisfying  tone  of  worldly  ease. 

Mr.  Maitland  plays  the  father,  Neil  Sumner, 
as  he  should  be  played;  the  hero  of  a  young 
yirl's  dream.  Him  the  author  has  decorated 
with  every  grace  save  perfect  propriety  of 
life.  He  is  handsome,  witty,  genial,  generous; 
even  self-sacrificing.  So  tenderly  does  the 
author  linger  over  his  portrait  that  he  even 
can  not  resist  making  him  figure  as  a  hero 
of  bravery  in  some  military  adventure  in — 
South  America,  wasn't  it  ? 

Thus  Neil  returns,  after  an  interval  of  time 
following  the  second  severance  of  the  loving 
father  and  daughter,  to  the  family  group 
crowned  with  bays.  Evidently  A.  E.  Thomas 
is  a  sentimentalist  of  the  first  water. 

Well,  anyway,  we  quite  enjoy  the  play,  even 
if  a  discriminating  judgment  decrees  that  the 
fooling  of  the  father  and  daughter  over  the 
story  Cynthia  reads  aloud  is  rather  silly; 
even  if  we  can  not  but  realize  that  in  real 
life  people  on  the  most  affectionate  terms 
would  not  embrace  each  other  quite  so  often 
as  Neil  and  his  daughter,  and  "dear"  each 
other  quite  so  numerously  as  Ruth  and  Betsy. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  these  faults  do 
not  spoil  a  sympathetic  play :  that  we  have 
a  pleasant  thrill  when  Neil  and  his  daughter 
first  embrace,  that  we  like  Neil  as  much  as 
the  author  wishes  we  should,  and  that  it  is  a 
goodly  sight  to  see  an  estranged  husband  and 
wife — when  they  really  love  each  other — be- 
come reconciled  through  the  drawing  power 
of  the  affection  of  a  child  who  loves  them 
both  so  much  that  she  can  not  bear  to  give 
up  either.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Columbia  Theatro. 

When  Albert  de  Courville's  "London  Fol- 
lies" appear  at  the  Columbia  this  Sunday 
evening  local  playgoers  will  have  the  unusual 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  real  metropolitan  pro- 
duction before  it  reaches  Broadway.  It  was 
intended  that  this  company  open  in  New 
York  this  month,  after  a  tour  of  Canada,  but 
at  the  last  moment  Mr.  de  Courville  was 
forced  by  a  sudden  switch  in  bookings  in  Lon- 
don to  bring  over  his  "Pins  and  Needles" 
company  to  fill  the  New  York  engagement 
and  route  "The  London  Follies"  in  the  West- 
ern states  until  such  time  as  there  is  an 
opening  on  "The  Great  White  Way." 

"The  London  Follies"  company  is  composed 
of  some  seventy-odd  people,  and  is  headed  by 
the  world-famous  Harry  Tate,  who  is  now  ap- 
pearing for  the  first  time  in  this  country  out- 
side of  New  York  and  Boston,  although  some 
of  his  acts,  notably  "Motoring"  and  "Fishing," 
have  been  seen  on  the  Orpheum  Circuit.  In 
"The  London  Follies"  Mr.  Tate  will  be  seen 
in  his  latest  creations,  "Selling  the  Car"  and 
"Golfing." 

The  revue  is  in  fifteen  scenes  and  was  pro- 
duced under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  de 
Courville,  who  is  known  in  theatrical  circles 
as  "the  Ziegfeld  of  London."  Each  scene  is 
a  distinct  novelty,  while  the  costumes,  scenery,. 
and  effects  are  as  gorgeous  as  the  best  artists 
of  London  ana   Paris  can  produce. 

Numbered  among  the  company  are  Lillion 
Coles,  Connie  Browning,  Isobelle  Dorothy, 
Marie  Dayne,  Mollie  Molteno,  Deane  Tribune, 
Billy  Holland.  W.  Wania,  Henri  Rosen,  H.  A. 
Kennedy,  Harry  Beasley,  Ronald  Hutchinson, 
Twedley  and  Lem  Nemse,  all  of  whom  are 
London  favorites,  while  the  chorus  is  com- 
posed of  the  pick  of  London's  most  famous 
beauties.  

Th«  Maitland  Playhouse. 

"The  Lucky  One,"  another  of  the  delight- 
fully clean-cut  comedies  by  A.  A.  Milne,  au- 
thor of  "Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By"  and  "Belinda," 
opens  next  Monday  night  at  the  Maitland 
Playhouse,  and  will  provide  a  change  in  per- 
formances that  have  been  running  more  to 
the   serious   side   of   the   drama. 

"The  Lucky  One"  has  never  been  given  in 
San  Francisco,  but  the  Milne  plays  are  well 
known  and  thoroughly  enjoyable.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  author  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  two  of  his  plays  are  at  present  running 
in  New  York  City.  Those  who  have  seen 
"The  Lucky  One"  on  Eastern  stages  stamp  it 
as  one  of  the  best  Milne  plays  and  the 
premiere  in  this  city  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity that  patrons  of  the  theatre  have  long 
desired. 

A.  E.  Thomas'  charming  comedy-drama, 
"The  Rainbow,"  is  the  bill  for  the  remainder 
of  this  week  and  the  performances  have  re- 
ceived many  flattering  notices.  It  was  in  this 
play  that  Henry  Miller  raised  Ruth  Chatterton 
to  stardom.  "The  Rainbow"  closes  with  the 
Saturday  night  performance. 


up  the  best  syncopated  act  ever  heard  at  the 
Orpheum.  Do  the  public  like  jazz?  Wait  un- 
til they  hear  Dave  Harris'  band. 

"A  Dress  Rehearsal,"  co-headlining  next 
week,  is  described  as  a  humorous  travesty  that 
pokes  fun  at  the  principals  of  the  modern 
thriller:  the  author,  the  vampire,  the  heroine, 
and  the  hero.  The  piece  is  replete  in  clever 
situations  and  bright  dialogue,  all,  of  course 
exaggerated  so  that  a  dozen  laughs  replace 
every  thrill, 

Ben  Bernie  used  to  be  an  eccentric  violinist. 
One  day  in  the  middle  of  his  performance  his 
eccentricities  reached  a  violent  stage,  and  he 
broke  his  fiddle.  In  order  to  conclude  his 
performance  he  had  to  rely  upon  his  gift  of 
gab,  and  it  was  then  that  Bernie  discovered 
that  the  real  feat  of  his  humor  was  not  in 
his  violin,  but  in  himself.  Bernie  ceased  be- 
ing an  eccentric  fiddler  and  became  an  eccen- 
tric comedian.  He  is  now  appearing  in  "This 
Is  Not  a  Movie." 

Ward  Brothers  are  two  comedians  who  as- 
sume the  "silly  ass"  type  of  character.  The 
nature  of  their  specialty  is  probably  best  ex- 
plained by  the  names  of  the  characters  they 
portray — "Bertie"  and  "Archie" — in  "Pennv 
Ante." 

Bobby  Adams  and  Jewel  Barnett  offer  some 
songs  at  the  piano.  These  are  presented  with 
little  verbal  sidelights  of  the  humorous  kind 
and  are  labeled  "Personality  Plus." 

Mr.  Emil  Pallenberg  presents  three  trained 
bears,  who  start  where  most  acts  leave  off. 
One  of  the  bears  is  a  genuine  American  black- 
bear,  who  has  been  successfuly  taught  to  walk 
on  stilts,  and  is  the  only  bear  in  the  world  to 
do  this;  the  second  one  is  a  grizzly  and  is 
an  expert  on   roller  skates,  and  does  what  no 

other   bear   has   been    trained   to    do    before 

walk  on  a  tight  rope.  The  third  one  is  a 
husky  450-pound  Russian  bear  and  the  most 
accomplished  bear  actor  in  the  world;  he  rides 
a  two-wheeled  bicycle  just  as  securely  as  a 
man. 

Speed  is  the  foundation  upon  which  Emilie 
and  John  Nathane  have  erected  an  athletic 
programme  which  is  described  as  "Feats  of 
Daring  Artistically  Executed."  These  two 
men  work  in  evening  dress  and  do  the  most 
astounding  gymnastic  stunts  without  even 
ruflling  a  shirt  bosom. 

The  Four  Marx  Brothers  will  play  another 
week.  

The  Players  Theatre. 

Opening  on  Friday  evening.  February  3d, 
and  playing  thereafter  every  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday evening  in  February,  the  Players  The- 
atre announces  a  most  unusual  and  interesting 
bill  of  three  short  plays — "Charles  the  Simple," 
by.  Benjamin  Purrington ;  "Exiles,"  by  Dan 
Totheroh,  and  "Fourteen,"  by  Alice  Gersten- 
berg. 

"Charles  the  Simple"  and  "Exiles"  are  new 
plays  by  San  Francisco  authors  which  will  be 
given  their  first  production  on  any  stage  at 
the  Players.  They  were  announced  at  length 
last  week. 

Variety  will  be  introduced  into  the  bill  by  a 
bright  little  modern  comedy  between  the  two 
more  serious  plays.  This  will  be  "Fourteen," 
by  Alice  Gerstenberg,  dealing  with  the  tribula- 
tions of  a  fashionable  hostess  whose  dinner 
guests  regret  at  the  eleventh  hour.  The  part 
of  the  hostess  will  be  played  by  Ann  O'Day, 
who  has  been  a  favorite  with  San  Francisco 
audiences  on  the  professional  stage  and  who 
is  now  making  her  first  appearance  at  the 
Players.  Nettie  Eallen  will  take  the  part  of 
Elaine,  her  debutante  daughter,  and  Clarence 
Colman  that  of  the  butler. 

The  three  plays  are  produced  under  the  di- 
rection of  Frank  Darien,  who  so  successfully 
directed  the  recent  production  of  "Le  Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme"  at  the  Players.  Special 
settings  have  been  designed  by  Gerstle  Mack, 
Selma  Werner,   and  Idwal  Jones. 


The  Orpheum. 

Dave  Harris  is  "Syncopation's  Best  Bet." 
He  sings  and  plays  innumerable  instruments 
and  plays  them  well.  This  year  he  brings 
with  him  seven  young  fellows  who  help  make 


David  Warfield. 
David  Warfield,  under  the  direction  of 
David  Belasco.  will  appear  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  on  Monday,  February  20th,  for  an  en- 
gagement of  two  weeks  in  "The  Return  of 
Peter  Grimm."  which  was  revived  last  season 
for  the  first  time  since  its  original  production 
in  1911  and  its  two  subsequent  tours.  The 
company  surrounding  the  star  includes  several 
players  who  took  part  in  the  first  production — 
notable  among  them  being  Marie  Bates,  Joseph 
Brennan,  John  Sainpolis.  Marie  Reichardt. 
John  F.  Webber,  and  William  Boag — and  the 
other  members  of  the  cast  include  Miriam 
Doyle.  George  Wellington,  Richard  Dupont. 
and  David  Malcom. 


Dramatic  Reading. 
The  dramatic  interpretations  of  Miss  Dor- 
othea Spinney,  the  noted  interpreter  of  the 
Greek  dramatists  and  Robert  Browning,  are 
now  fixed  for  February  15th.  when  she  will 
give  the  "Alcestis"  of  Euripides  at  3  p.  m. ; 
for  February  22d.  when  she  will  read  Shake- 
speare's "Hamlet"  at  3  p.  m..  and  February 
24th,  when  she  will  read  the  tragedy  of 
"Medea"  at  3  p.  m. :  all  three  representations 
10  be  given  at  the  Maitland  Theatre. 


As  the   most  central  place   in 
San  Francisco  to 

BREAKFAST 

needs  no  introduction  to  most  trav- 
elers. To  those  unacquainted  THE 
GOLDEN  PHEASANT  is  at  32-36 
GEARY  STREET,  just  above  Kearny. 


The  unusual  variety  of  Coffee 
Cakes,  Delicious  Coffee,  Crisp  Rolls 
and  quiet  yet  attentive  Service  prompt 
these  same  Breakfast  patrons  to  re- 
turn   for 

LUNCH  AND  DINNER 


No  Music 


No  Cabaret 


Just  wholesome,  palatable 
food    at    moderate    prices 

Open  every  day  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m., 
except   Sundays 


The  San  Francieco  Museum  of  Art. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Japan  Society  of 
America,  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art 
will  open  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  February  24th,  with  a  private 
view  and  reception.  The  exhibition  of  mod- 
ern Japanese  paintings  is  by  members  of  Nip- 
pon Bijutsu-in  of  Tokyo,  a  group  of  Japan's 
foremost  artists  working  traditional  classic 
style,  who  have  banded  together  to  conserve 
and  develop  the  national  art  of  Japan.  This 
is  the  first  exhibition  of  this  group  to  be 
shown  outside  of  Japan,  and  San  Francisco 
will  be  the  only  point  west  of  Cleveland  fortu- 
nate enough  to  see  this  remarkable  collection. 
The  reception  will  be  in  charge  of  a  com- 
mittee, including  several  notable  Japanese 
now  sojourning  in  California,  following  their 
return   from  the  Arms  Conference. 

At  this  time  there  will  also  be  placed  on 
exhibition  a  fine  collection  of  seventeenth- 
century  Japanese  screens  and  other  seven- 
teenth-century art,  together  with  a  choice  col- 
lection of  Japanese  sword  guards.  It  has  also 
been  arranged  to  hold  the  first  exhibition  of 
Japanese  flower  arrangement  ever  held  in  San 
Francisco  by  accomplished  masters  of  this  art, 
which  will  further  illustrate  the  spirit  of 
Japan's  ancient  culture.  To  complete  the 
artistic  importance  of  the  occasion  it  has  been 
arranged  to  have  a  programme  of  classic  Jap- 
anese music  rendered  on  the  ancient  instru- 
ments by  a  group  of  their  foremost  musicians. 
Admission  will  be  by  card  only. 

A  series  of  six  lectures  will  be  given  at  2 
o'clock  on  successive  Friday  afternoons  cover- 
ing the  following  subjects  in  the  order  named: 

March  3d — "The  Art  and  Symbolism  of 
Flower  Arrangement." 

March  10th — "Priest  Robes  and  Other  Jap- 
anese  Textiles  in   Miss   Mabury's   Collection." 

March  I7th — "The  Japanese  Prints  in  Miss 
Mabury's    Collection." 

March  24th — "The  Tsuba  in  Miss  Merri- 
man's   Collection." 

March  3Ist — "Screens  and  Diverse  Ancient 
Japanese  Art  in  the  Museum." 

April  7th — "The  Modern  Paintings  by  Mem- 
bers of  Nippon  Bijutsu-in." 

Course  tickets  for  these  six  lectures  may  be 
obtained  at  the  museum  at  $1  ;  single  lectures, 
25  cents. 

Museum  members  will  be  admitted  free,  as 
usual,  to  these  lectures  upon  presentation  of 
membership  cards. 

The  exhibition  will  open  to  the  public  on 
Saturday,  February  25th,  and  will  continue  for 
a  period  of  six  weeks. 


HEAR 

JOHN  COWPER  POWYS 

lecture    at 

Maitland  Theatre 

Every  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  U  a.  m. 

General  subject,  "Books  That  Live  and  Die." 
Fri..  Feb.  10.  "If  Winter  Comes"  and  "Sister 
Carrie."  Tues.,  Feb.  14,  "Privilege";  "To 
Let";    "The   Triumph    of  the    Egg." 

Management  JESSICA  COLBERT 
^19    Hearst    Bldg.      Phone    Sutter    4637. 


Ku  KIux  KInn  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
kuklox,  a  circle,  the  "klan"  bein;^'  added  to  in- 
crease the  alliterative  force  of  the  name. 
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ALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 
Hospital    and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

441  Sutter  St.— Entire  Building.  Telephone 
San  Francisco,  CaL         Douglas  4017 
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Balfour,  Guthrie  &Co. 

Sas   Fkascisco   ajtd   Los   Akgeles, 

Po»TLA>T),    Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Vancoia'ek  axd  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marike  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjustehs 

Agents  o£ 

HARRISON  DIRECT  UNE  OF  STEAMERS 

To    AND   Fbom    Eueopean    Poets 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  AND  From  Austilujan  Poets 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Redwood  Export  Company 

CeJif omia  Redwood 
Lumber  and  Ties 


Cargoes  and  Parcels 

"To  off  shore  markets  only" 


260  CAUFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
Phone  Sutter  2163 


UNION  LUMBER  CO. 

CROCKER  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACrURERS  u>d  WHOLESALERS 

—  OP  — 

REDWOOD  LUMBERS 
RAILROAD  TIES 
TELEGRAPH  POLES 
SHINGLES 

—  AND  — 

SPLIT  REDWOOD  PRODUCTS 


McCormick,  McPherson  &  Lapham 

Shipping  euid  Commission 

Agents — Osaka    Shosen    Kaisha 
Agents — The    Tocas   Co.    (petroleum    products) 
San  Francisco  Office  Los  Angeles  Office 

503  Market  St.  548  So.  Spring  St. 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood  M:ills,  Humboldt  Bay,  Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  MiUs,  Puget  Sound.  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  CaL 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 


230  California  Street 
Hind  Building 


San  Francisco 
Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings   Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  Califomia  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaJ. 
Phone — Bonglas  22S3 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    riper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished   by    us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

^   8  to    124  First  Street,   corner   Minna, 

San    Francisco 


Margot  Asquith's  readers,  admirers,  and  de- 
nouncers are  united  at  present  in  that  they 
are  all  agog  to  see  and  hear  as  much  of  the 
lady  as  possible,  ilargot's  visit  to  our  in- 
quisitive country  has  so  far  been  one  inter- 
view after  another.  But  that  is  of  course 
what  Margot  wants,  publicitj-  and  then  some 
more  publicity.  Her  first  reading  before  an 
American  audience  was  staged  January  31st 
at  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre.  "Such  is 
her  fame,"  says  the  New  York  Herald,  *'that 
the  theatre,  one  of  the  cit>-'s  largest,  w-as  full. 
Back  of  the  orchestra  rail  persons  were  stand- 
ing."'    To  quote  further  from  the  Herald: 

"Dr.  Butler's  introduction  was  kindly  and 
graceful.  He  said  it  had  been  Mrs.  Asquith's 
fortune  to  touch  the  life  of  England  at  ever>- 
interesting  point.  He  told  why  she  would 
remain  seated ;  after  her  ten  days  at  sea  the 
theatre  seemed  to  be  rising  and  falling.  Mrs. 
Asquith.  who  had  been  scanning  with  bright, 
eager  eyes  the  lines  of  the  theatre  and  the 
faces  of  the  Americans,  confessed  herself 
touched  by  the  reception.  'You  even  clap  me 
before  you  hear  me,'  she  said  as  she  arose. 
She  was  reminded  of  Thackeray's  accosting 
a  man  whom  he  had  caricatured  and  asking 
him  how  he  liked  his  lecture  on  'The  Four 
Georges.'  The  man  replied ;  *We  rather 
missed  the  music  in  the  slow  parts.' 

"  'I'm  not  an  orator,'  she  added.  'I've  got 
a  husband  and  a  stepdaughter  and  a  daughter 
who  speak,  but  I  do  not.'  So  she  sat  dowm 
again  and  began  to  read." 

The  reading  was  from  an  unpublished  sec- 
ond volume  of  her  autobiography.  "My  Last 
Adventure  in  the  Sporting  World."  Margot 
called  it.  Alas !  The  crowds  that  pressed  the 
house  to  the  S.  R.  O.  point  had  not  turned 
out  to  hear  of  a  "sporting  adventure"  in  the 
British  sense.  The  adventure  disappointingly 
turned  out  to  be  Mrs.  Asquith's  trial  of  a 
new  horse,  a  hunter  named  Dandelion.  WTien 
the  disappointed  audience  discovered  that  in 
England  sport  means  sport,  there  was  some- 
thing awfully  like  a  scene.  Long  before  the 
climax  was  reached  one  of  the  protesting 
women  in  the  top  balcony  made  her  decision. 
Her  words  were  penetrating  enough  for  all 
to  hear,  as.  in  the  midst  of  Mrs.  Asquith's 
animated  reading,   she   shouted : 

"Well,  good-by.  You've  got  our  money  for 
nothing.      Good-by." 

One  instant  Mrs.  Asquith  paused.  A  glance 
at  the  balcony  told  her  that  the  woman  was 
up  and  departing.  Then  she  returned  to  her 
manuscript,  picked  up  the  narrative  at  the 
^precise  wi)rd  where  the  interruption  had  found 
her.  and  continued  to  read.  Hisses  sputtered 
in  all  parts  of  the  theatre,  including  the  bal- 
conies, then  stopped  as  Mrs.  Asquith,  to  all 
appearances  undisturbed  by  this  episode,  went 
on  with  ber  task. 

However,  Margot's  disappointed  interrupter 
left  too  soon.  For  Mrs.  .Asquith  had  given 
her  duller  narrative  first.  She  had  saved  the 
best  for  the  last.  Though  it  was  not  royaltj' 
she  was  exposing,  but  .American  rudeness. 
Says   the  Herald: 

"Her  account  of  her  ride  on  Dandelion, 
crow-ded  with  dialect  which  only  a  few  per- 
sons found  intelligible,  did  not  'get  over.' 
Those  who  had  counted  on  the  showing  up  of 
a  few  kings  and  queens  seemed  to  feel  cheated 
wHen  they  found  that  she  was  only  exposing 
a  horse.  The  stori,-  of  the  American  actress 
went  much  better.  It  was  packed  with  such 
lines  as  this : 

"  'Whatever  the  war  accomplished  for  other 
people,  ours  did  not  make  us  good.' 

"On  the  train  to  London  in  1917  'a  fine 
lady  poking  about  in  a  jeweled  handbag' 
proved  to  be  an  .\merican  actress.  Mrs.  As- 
quith told  her  she  might  have  guessed  by  her 
clothes  that  she  was  an  American.  The  act- 
ress said  such  things  as  'Oh.  believe  me,  this 
man  Asquith  is  enormously  rich  and  sympa- 
thizes wnth  Germany,  and  his  daughter  Eliza- 
beth is  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  German 
admiral.  But  he's  not  to  blame ;  it's  his  wife ; 
she  must  be  a  terrible  woman.  Everj-body 
knows  Mrs.  Asquith,  for  she's  so  ugly.' 
.  "  'In  America  that  may  be  regarded  as  an 
achievement ;  here  it  is  regarded  as  a  mis- 
fortune,' said  Margot  to  the  actress.  'They 
say  she's  so  hard  she  can't  feel  the  war  at 
all,'  said  the  actress.  'It's  common  k-nowl- 
edge  she's  so  hard  she  would  get  anybody  to 
do  her  cirt^-  work  for  her.'  Eventually  the 
actress  'lapsed  into  silence.'  Mrs.  Asquith 
took  her  in  her  own  taxicab  at  Paddington 
station.  When  she  told  the  actress  who  she 
was  the  American  was  awfully  contrite  and 
called  her  'Honey.' 

"'So  you  are  Mrs.  Asquith?'  she  said.  'I 
thought  you  were  homely  and  overwhelming.' 

"  'Don't  worrj' :  I  am  both,'  said  Mrs.  As- 
quith." 

Margot  was  a  bit  hazy  about  the  identity 
of  her  ".American  actress."  She  thought  her 
candid  interlocutor  was  a  celebrity-  in  Amer- 
ica. She  said  to  the  audience.  "You  all  know 
her."  She  reached  her  climax  with  the  name 
of  the  actress.  It  was  Ida  .Adams,  she  said. 
There  is  an  Ida  Adams  who  figured  to  some 
extent  in  chorus  and  later  as  a  dancing  star 
in  London  a  few  years  ago.  but  the  mention 
of  her  name  left  her  audience  cold,  very  cold. 
One  could  not  help  wondering  if  Mrs.  Asquith, 


who  confessedly  know'S  little  of  America, 
had  confused  the  name  of  the  stranger  she 
met  on  the  train  with  that  of  Maude  Adams. 

The  above  was  the  only  near  spicy  anecdote 
of  the  reading — which  goes  to  prove  that  it 
pays  to  advertise.  However,  Margot  was  wise 
enough  to  give  her  audience  what  they  so 
palpably  wanted — some  royal  gossip.  She  de- 
scribed the  visit  of  the  Asquiths  to  Windsor 
Castle  in  1908.  One  of  those  present  was  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  "for  whom,"  the  autobiographer 
continued,  "I  have  a  deep  affection;  there  is 
something  lonely,  loftj-.  and  even  pathetic 
about  him."  She  dropped  this  hint  for  nice 
people :  "If  you  do  not  keep  a  grip  on  your- 
selves on  the  rare  occasions  when  you  are 
with  the  rich  and  great,  you  notice  little  and 
enjoy   nothing." 

But  what  the  crowd  wanted  was  royalty,  so 
Margot  gave  it  to  them.  The  motors  were 
all  in  line,  ready  to  take  the  royal  part>-  some- 
where. But  Prime  Minister  Asquith  was 
missing. 

"The  king  was  verj-  angrj-."  read  Margot. 

"'Where  is  the  prime  minister?'  he  said. 
'Didn't  he  get  my  command?'  I  went  up  to 
the  queen  and  said,  'I  fear  there  must  have 
been  some  scandal  in  the  court  and  my  hus- 
band has  eloped  with  one  of  the  maids  of 
honor.  I  beg  of  you  to  pity  my  blushes  and 
command  the  king  to  proceed.'  So  the  queen 
tapped  the  king  on  the  shoulder  and  with  a 
sweeping  gesture  pointed  to  the  motor  and 
invited  him  to  ride  with  her.  and  they  drove 
off.  Later  it  was  ascertained  that  my  hus- 
band had  been  walking  with  the  queen's  love- 
liest maid  of  honor,  upon  hearing  which  the 
king  was  most  jovial  and  even  eloquent" 

The  crowd  was  satisfied.  The  writer  in  the 
Herald,  who  had  evidently  caught  some  of 
Mrs.  .Asquith's  vivacious  and  trenchant  Eng- 
lish, says:  "Two  large  bouquets  of  roses  were 
thrust  at  her.  .  .  .  Photographers  blazed  at 
her  back  of  the  stage.  They  wanted  her  to 
look  at  the  camera.  'No.'  she  said,  'I'm  too 
old  a  hand  for  that.  Go  ahead  and  stop 
bothering  about  which  way  I  look.'  " 

The   reading   ended   more   successfully  than 
it    began.      Those    who    lingered   had   the    ad-  | 
ditional   satisfaction   of  hearing   Mrs.   .Asquith 
shout    at    a    group    of    celebrities    in    the    au-  i 
dience:     "Could  you  understand  me?     Well,  if  , 
you    couldn't,    I    assure    you    you    didn't    miss 
anything." 
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Simultaneously  with  the  news  that  E.  Phil- 
lips Oppcnheim  will  arrived  in  New  York  Feb- 
ruary 13th  for  his  first  visit  here  in  ten  years, 
his  Rublishers,  Little,  Brown  &  Co..  announce 
that  'they  will  publish  in  March  a  new  novel 
by  this  popular  English  author.  The  title  is 
"The  Great  Prince  Shan."  and  it  will  be  a 
story  of  world  politics  in  1934  that  is  said  to 
possess  the  same  interest  that  characterized 
his  earlier  famous  novels  of  international  in- 
trigue. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

•'Women  nre  vain,"  s;iid  \'iscount  Bryce  at 
a  Williams  College  tea.  "You  can't  get  on 
with  them  unless  you  bear  their  vanity  con- 
tinually in  mind.  I  know  a  preacher  who 
called  on  a  widow  to  console  her  on  the  death 
of  her  husband.  'Yes,'  she  said,  'it's  sad,  it's 
verv  sad,  madam,  but  you  must  remember  that 
Jim  is  far,  far  happier  where  he  is  now.' 
The  widow  burst  into  angry  tears.  *How  very 
rude  of  you  to  say  that !'  she  sobbed." 


.\t  Southern  railway  stations  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  darkies  to  sell  chicken  patties  and 
other  delicacies  to  passengers.  .\  passenger 
who  had  enjoyed  a  patty  and  was  leaning 
out  of  the  window  to  buy  another,  asked  of 
the  dusky  salesman  :  "Where  do  you  get  your 
chicken?"  The  darky  rolled  his  eyes.  "You- 
all  f'om  de  No'th,  aint  you,  sah  ?"  he  queried. 
'"Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "But  why  do  you  ask 
that?"  "'Case,  sah!  No  genTm'n  f'om  de 
South  eber  asks  a  nigger  whar  he  gits  his 
chicken." 


A  young  man  from  Los  Angeles  was  paying 
a  visit  to  a  cousin  in  San  Francisco  who  is 
very  "strong"  for  the  new  movement  in  art, 
and  who  took  him  to  visit  a  futurist  art  ex- 
hibition. The  Los  .\ngeles  youth  remained 
quiet  during  the  view.  "Well,"  said  the 
cousin  at  last,  "you  don't  seem  to  be  particu- 
larly enthusiastic  about  the  pictures.  What 
do  you  think  of  them?"  "Think!"  exclaimed 
the  youth  from  Los  Angeles.  "Why.  man, 
I've  got  two  aunts  in  Glendale  that  can  knit 
better   pictures  than  these." 


A  mission  worker  says  that,  while  waiting 
for  the  occupant  of  the  first  floor  tenement 
house  to  admit  him,  he  chanced  to  overhear 
two  women  conversing  on  the  stairs.  One  re- 
marked that  her  husband  always  wore  a  clean 
shirt  every  Sunday  morning.  "Well,  now," 
responded  the  other.  "I  never  cares  much 
about  Sunday,  but  I  always  sees  that  my  man 
has  a  clean  shirt  Saturday  afternoons,  be- 
cause that's  the  time  he's  generally  fightin', 
and  when  he  takes  his  coat  off  to  fight  I  likes 
to  know  he  looks  nice  and  clean." 


At  a  colored  camp-meeting  in  Louisiana  the 
following  sermon  was  delivered  by  a  very 
black  old  darky,  wearing  huge  spectacles : 
"Brethren  and  sistern,  de  preachifying  dis 
mawnin'  will  be  frum  de  text  on  de  ten 
virgins.  De  bridegroom  war  a-comin'  and 
'spectin'  dem  ten  virgins  to  be  ready  wif  dere 
lamps  all  trimmed  and  a-burnin',  but,  lo,  when 
he  was  come  he  done  foun'  dat  on'y  five  of 
dem  virgins  war  readj' ;  yes  sir,  five  was 
trimmed  and  five  was  ontrimmed ;  five  was 
wise  and  five  was  onwise ;  five  was  ready  and 
five  was  onready ;  five  was  male  and  five  was 
female." 


Hiking  through  the  small  French  town  an 
ignorant  chicken,  unversed  in  the  appetites  of 
.\merican  darkies,  crossed  the  road  in  front 
of  a  colored  detachment.  With  much  zeal  a 
soldier  broke  forth  from  the  ranks  and  set 
out  in  pursuit.  "Halt !"  bellowed  the  officer 
in  charge.  Both  fowd  and  negro  only  ac- 
celerated their  paces.  "Halt !  Halt !"  re- 
peated the  officer.  The  dusky  doughboy  made 
one  plunge,  grasped  the  chicken  by  the  neck, 
and  stuffed  it,  still  struggling,  inside  his  shirt. 
"Here  !"  he  panted.  "Ah'll  learn  you  to  halt 
when  de  captain  says  halt,  yo'  dis'bedient 
bird." 


The  colonel  believed  in  soldiers  being  bache- 
lors, so  he  usually  refused  his  men  permission 
to  marry.  One  applicant  turned  away  looking 
so  downcast  that  even  the  officer's  stern  heart 
was  touched.  "Look  here,  my  man,"  he  said, 
"come  to  me  again  in  a  year's  time,  and  if 
you  still  want  to  be  married  I'll  give  my  con- 
sent." The  year  passed.  Again  the  private 
applied ;  the  colonel  was  quite  taken  aback. 
"Well,  well,  I  really  must  give  you  permis- 
sion." he  smiled.  "I  never  expected  to  find 
such  constancy  in  either  man  or  woman." 
The  private  saluted.  "Thank  you,  sir,"  he 
said  gratefully.  "B-but,  please,  sir,  it  aint 
the  same  woman !" 


fog  which  was  so  thick  that  the  boys  sat  on 
the  fences  and  heaved  fog  balls  at  the  passers- 
by  ?  I  gave  a  prize  of  a  guinea  for  that  story 
when  I  started  Ansxccrs,  my  penny  ueekly,  in 
my  youth.  But  another  fog  story  that  won 
an  Ans^vcrs  prize  of  three  guineas  was  about 
a  London  merchant  who  received  one  foggy 
morning  a  telephone  message  from  his  clerk. 
'I'm  sorry,  sir,'  the  clerk  said,  'but  I  can't 
come  down  to  the  office  this  morning  on  ac- 
count of  the  fog.  I  have  not  yet  arrived 
home  yesterday.'  " 


Sir  Auckland  Geddes  said  at  a  dinner  in 
Dark  Harbor ;  "Little  nations  sometimes  ex- 
ercise a  certain  pardonable  duplicity  in  getting 
favors  from  big  nations.  This  may  be  wrong, 
but  it  is  certainly  politic.  Little  nations  can't 
use  force,  you  know.  In  the  Mile  End  Road 
one  evening  a  little  fellow  began  to  bawl  and 
scream.  'Oh,  me  f  arden !  I've  lost  me  brite 
farden !'  A  group  of  young  costers  were  I 
loafing  nearby,  and  one  of  them  said :  '  'Ere. 
mates,  let's  'elp  this  pore  kid  find  'is  farden.' 
So,  in  the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  they  all 
began  to  search  laboriously,  while  the  urchin 
continued  to  bawl :  'Oh,  me  farden !  Me 
brite  farden  !'  In  a  minute  or  two  one  of  the 
costers  found  the  lost  coin.  '  'Ere's  yer 
farden,  kid,'  he  said,  and  then  a  ray  from 
the  street  lamp  fell  on  it  and  he  yelled : 
'W'y,  it  aint  a  farden  at  all.  It's  'arf  a  quid  !' 
'Garn !'  said  the  boy,  as  he  snatched  his 
money.  'Think  I  was  goin'  to  let  you  blokes 
know  it  was  a  ten-shilling  piece?  Why,  one 
o'  ye  would  'a  'ad  'is  foot  on  it  afore  I'd 
time  ter  turn  round.'  And  he  ran  off  with  his 
valuable   'farden'   like   a   streak    of   lightning." 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 

Polly. 
Low-lieclcH,    unstccled     (so    cugcitic) 
Unique,    physique    (calisthenic) 

Tennis;    riJts  a   horse,   well — you   know 

(See  that  tapestry  of  Juno?) 
Swims  a  stroke  that  fairly  sizzles. 
Looks  on  clinging  vines  as  fizzles; 

Flat-hipped,    red-lipped,    laughter    mellow 

Guileless,    wileless,    splendid    fellow, 
Swings  a  nasty  niblick,  take  it 
From    Vour's    Truly — she    can    make    it 

In   the   Nineties — ask  the  laddie 

Who    IS  her  devoted  caddie; 

Ripping,    gripping — -"you-know-me"    stuff. 

Jolly— Polly    calls    any   bluff. 
Always   steps    along   at    Fifty 
In    her    little    speedster,    nifty. 

Traffic  coppers  smile,  and  let  her. 

Never  even  try  to  get  her. 

Though  Milady  nearly  scorches, 
Does    she    ignite  Hymen's    torches? 
Nay!     She  isn't  there  on  porches. 

— J.    S.   Sarasohtt    in   Jiidi 


The  Barber  Turns  Critic. 

Thomas  Hardy's  barber  recently  confided  to 
F.  Hadland  Davis  that  in  his  opinion  the 
novelist  is  sadly  overrated.  His  comments, 
as  reported  by  Mr.  Davis  to  the  Bookman's 
Gossip    Shop    for   February,    follow : 

"Such  a  quiet  little  man.  You'd  never 
know  it  was  Thomas  Hardy.  Such  an  old 
overcoat,  and  such  a  baggy  umbrella !  .  .  . 
He  used  to  talk  to  me  about  London  as  it  was 
years  ago  when  cock-fighting  was  all  the  rage. 
.  .  .  Never  read  his  books — and  never  want 
to.   .    .    . 

"Americans    seem    to    think    a    lot    of    him. 


One    came   in   here   not   long  ago. 
"Seen   Thomas   Hardy?' 

"'Oh,   yes!'    I   says.      *He   sat   in    the   chair 
you're  sitting  in.' 

"'In   this   chair?'   shouts   the  .American,   no 
end   excited. 

■■  'Yes.'  I  says.     'I  cut  Mr.  Hardy's  hair.' 

"'Did  you  keep  the  hair  you  cut  off?'  asks 
the  customer,  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

'*  *No,'    says    I,   'I   didn't.' 

"  'Well,   that's   a   pity,'   replies   the   Yankee ; 
'because  if  you  had  I'd  have  bought  it '.'  " 


The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  has  re- 
ceived the  following  communication :  "Upon 
October  3d  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
stated  that  the  famous  Exeter  beer  cellars 
have  been  abolished,  with  the  consent  of  the 
undergraduates,  and  substituted  by  *a  lunch- 
room where  nothing  stronger  than  tea  or 
coffee  will  be  ser\-ed.'  I  am  instructed  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Stapledon,  or  college 
society,  utterly  to  deny  this  rumor  and  beg 
you  to  give  prominence  to  the  fact  that  the 
Exeter  College  beer  cellars  have  been  reno- 
vated, not  abolished,  and  that  they  are  still 
as  satisfying  and  popular  as  ever.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant.  Neville  K. 
Coghill,  honorable  secretary  Exeter  College, 
Stapledon   Society,   Oxford." 


The  Housewives'  League  of  Berlin  has  peti- 
tioned the  city  council  to  levy  a  tax  of  1000 
marks  a  person  on  foreigners  who  remain  in 
Berlin  more  than  five  days.  A  heavy  luxury 
tax  also  is  requested  on  eating  and  drinking, 
particularly  with  reference  to  those  places 
where  persons  are  charged  as  much  as  1000 
marks   for   a   bottle  of  French  champagne.- 


The  leading  negroes  of  a  Georgia  town 
started  a  bank  and  invited  persons  of  their 
race  to  become  depositors.  One  day  a  darky, 
with  shoes  run  down  at  the  heels,  a  gallus 
over  one  shoulder,  and  a  cotton  shirt,  showed 
up  at  the  cashier's  window.  "See  here,"  he 
said,  "I  want  mah.  ten  dollars."  "Who  is 
yuh  ?"  asked  the  cashier.  "Mah  name  is  Jim 
Johnson,  an'  I  wants  dat  ten  dollars."  "Yuh 
aint  go'  no  money  in  dis  here  bank,"  said  the 
cashier,  after  looking  over  the  books,  "Yes, 
I  has,"  insisted  the  visitor.  "I  put  ten  dol- 
lars in  here  six  raont's  er  go."  "Why,  man, 
yuh  sure  is  foolish.  De  intrist  done  et  dat 
up  long  er  go." 


Lord  Northcliffe,  whose  recent  voyage  to 
America  was  delayed  by  fog.  told  a  fog  story 
at  a  dinner  in  New  York.  "Of  course,"  he 
began,  "you've  heard  the  fog  story  about  the 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
b  reaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


■p\  ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by   us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOIt  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO' COMPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL. 

Social  Notes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Erittain  of  Piedmont  an- 
nounce the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Hatherly  Erittain,  to  Mr.  William  Bliss,  son  of 
Mr.  William.  S.  Bliss  of  Piedmont.  No  date  has 
been    set    for    the    wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  gave  a  ball  Fri- 
day night  at  the  St.  Francis  for  Miss  Eleanor 
Spreckels  and  Miss  Mary  Martin.  Preceding  the 
affair  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen  entertained  at 
dinner  in  honor  of  the  debutantes.  Their  guests 
included  Miss  Martin,  Miss  Spreckels,  Miss 
Helene  de  Latour.  Miss  Edith  Grant,  Miss  Betty 
Schmieden.  Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss  Lillian  Hop- 
kins, Mr.  Will  Ma^ee,  Jr.,  Mr.  Howard  Spreckels, 
Mr.    Paul  ■  Kennedy,    Mr.    Lcroy    Nickel,    Jr.,    Mr. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MANAGER 

San  Ytidro  R&nch,  Santa  Barbara 


Announcement  — 

Reduced   Prices  in    Silver   Flatware 

Which    is    your    pattern? 

Is  it  the  Etruscan,  Fairfax,  Plymouth, 
Portsmouth,  Clermont,  Chantilly,  Lans- 
downe.  Old  French.  St.  Dunstan,  i\Ionte- 
rey,  Madison,  Carmel,  Carthage.  Cabot, 
Washington,  Rheims,  or  whichever  pattern 
you  have  started?  Let  us  quote  prices,  and 
fill  in  the  pieces  you  need. 

JOHN   O.   BELLIS 

The    Store    of    a    Thousand    Novelties    and 

Staple   Goods  in    Gold   and    Silver 
55  GEARY  ST.      -     -     SAN  FRANCISCO 

-Kearny    950 


THE  DANTE 


Under  the  new  ownership  repre- 
sented by  Mr,  E.  Trenkle  of  The 
Dante  Sanatorium  (formerly  the 
Adler)  there  has  been  no  change  of 
policy  or  in  the  personal  staff. 
Miss  Minnie  Fechemer.  is  retained 
as  general  superintendent.  Miss 
Lynch  remains  as  head  of  the  ope- 
rating room.  The  nursing  organi- 
zation, the  culinary  staff,  the  gen- 
eral attendants — all  are  as  before. 

Old  patrons  and  new  will  find  in 
The  Dante  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries for  which  this  unique  institu- 
tion has  long  been  famous. 


fiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiyiiuyiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

I  Hotel  Claremont  | 

I        Berkeley,  California  | 

M        Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills,  5 

M       amidst    wonderful     flower    gardens  M 

J        and    magnificent    trees.    Thirty-five  ^ 

^       minutes  from   San   Francisco  direct  J 

5       to   entrance  of   Hotel    by  the  Key  8 

8        Route  ferry  and  express  trains.  g 

M        For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley  M 

1        9300.  I 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiH^^ 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  finest  stucco  houses 
in  exclusive  district  of  Palo  Alto;  12  rooms; 
3  baths;  3  fireplaces;  hardwood  floors;  sleeping 
porch;  furnace;  wired  for  electric  beating  also; 
double  garage;  servants'  quarters;  beautiful 
grounds.      M.    S.    TROXSLIX,    Palo    Alto,    Cal. 


INSTRUCTIONS  given  in  Auction 
BriJge;  75  cents  per  lesson.  Address 
1200  Taylor  Street.  Apartment  16. 
P. one  Prospect  1891. 


Leon  Walker,  Mr.  James  Moffitt,  and  Mr.  Cyril 
McNear. 

Mrs.  Bowie  Detrick  gave  a  bridge-tea  last 
Wednesday.  Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Stetson 
Winslow,  Mrs.  Robert  Nuttall.  Mrs.  Timotliy  Hop- 
kins, Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  \  an  Dyke  Johns, 
Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau,  Mrs. 
Ira  Pierce,  Mrs,  Anson  Hotaling,  Mrs.  Grayson 
Dutton,  Mrs.  Ernest  Stent,  and  Miss  Laura  Mc- 
Kinstry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Lowery  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  before  the  Jackling  ball.  Among  their 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance 
Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart. 
Miss  Marion  Zeile,  Mr.  Frank  Carolan,  and  Dr. 
Tracy  Russell. 

Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker  gave  a  bridge  party 
last  Thursday  for  Miss  Mary  Emma  Fiood. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Marshall  Madison, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Dearborn  Qark, 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker, 
Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Mary  Donohoe.  Miss 
Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss 
Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Eelty  Schmieden.  Miss 
Marjory  Wright,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Edith 
Grant,  Miss  Lillian  Flopkins,  Miss  Marianne 
Kuhn,  Miss  Katharine  Kuhn,  Miss  Eleanor 
Spreckels,  Miss  Mary  Martin,  Miss  Inez  Macon- 
dray,  Miss  Helene  de  Latour,  Miss  Rosemonde 
Lee,  Miss  Margaret  Lee,  Miss  Frances  Pringle, 
and   Miss  Lawton    Filer. 

Mrs.  John  Johnson  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  for  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Erie  Brownell.  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent, 
Mrs.  James  Bishop,  Mrs.  Willard  Wayman,  Mrs. 
Charles  Harley.  Mrs.  Leonard  Chenery,  Mrs.  H. 
L.  E.  Meyer,  Mrs.  Charles  Bentley,  Mrs.  Harry 
Jenkins,  and  Mrs.  James  Black. 

In  honor  of  Miss  Barbara  Kimble,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Kimble  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday  at  the 
Francisca  Club.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Al- 
fred de  Ropp,  Mrs.  Herman  Phleger,  !Mrs.  Paul 
Pagan.  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee.  Miss  Mary  Julia 
Crocker,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams, 
Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss 
Katherine  Bentley,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss 
Betty  Schmieden,  Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Buckbee.  Miss  Josephine  Grant.  Miss  Edith 
Grant,  Miss  Lawton  Filer,  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins, 
Miss  Virginia  Loop,  Miss  Sue  McDonald,  Miss 
Helene  de  Latour,  Miss  Frances  Pringle,  Miss 
Frances  Glessner,  Miss  Margaret  Lee.  Miss  Rose- 
monde Lee,  and   Miss  Geraldine  Grace. 

Miss  Elizabeth  and  Miss  Ellita  Adams  gave  a 
luncheon  Wednesday  for  Miss  Frances  Glessner 
of  Chicago.  Those  at  the  affair  included  Miss 
Lawton  Filer,  Miss  Geraldine  King.  Miss  Aileen 
Mcintosh,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Rosemonde 
Lee,  Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  and  Miss  Mary  Emma 
Flood. 

Miss  Sara  Dean  was  hostess  at  tea  Saturday  at 
the  Fairmont,  complimenting  Miss  Estelle  Lake- 
man.  Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  Sydney  Clo- 
man,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle, 
Mrs.  Franklin  Zane,  Mrs.  Clinton  Day,  Mrs. 
Charles  Stovel,  Mrs.  Egbert  Stone,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Page,  Mrs.  Joseph  Masten,  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton, 
Mrs.  Ramon  Wilson,  Mrs.  Milan  Soule,  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Gilversleeve,  Mrs.  William  Romaine.  Mrs. 
Samuel  Woods,  Miss  Carol  Day,  Miss  Edith  Liver- 
more.  Miss  Lottie  Woods,  Miss  Maud  Woods,  Miss 
Julia  Mau,  Miss  Nellie  Lowery,  and  Miss  Agnes 
Lowery. 

Miss  Helen  Hawkins  gave  a  tea  Friday  for  Miss 
Ruth  Lent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bentley  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Monday  at  the  Palace  in  honor  of  Miss  Ruth 
Lent  and  Mr.  Herman  Underbill,  The  guests  in- 
cluded Miss  Helene  de  Latour,  Miss  Frances  Lent. 
Miss  Geraldine  Grace,  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee, 
Miss  Dolly  Payne.  Miss  .\ileen  McWilliams,  Miss 
Barbara  Sesnon,  Mr,  Hugh  Porter,  Mr.  John  Boy- 
deii,  Mr,  Gordon  Hamilton  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Raymond  Phelps  of  New  York,  Mr.  Edward  Har- 
rison, Mr.  Coy  Filmer,  Mr,  Leroy  Nickel,  Jr..  Mr. 
Clark  Crocker,  and  Mr.    Orel  Goldaracena, 

Mrs.  Warren  Clark  entertained  at  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club. 

In  honor  of  General  Charles  Morton,  Colone' 
and  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday 
at  the  Burlingame  Club.  Among  their  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter Martin,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  George  Pope,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Curran, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Dutton,  Miss  Estelle  Lakeman,  and  Captain 
Erickley. 

Mrs.  Harry  Johnson  and  iliss  Charlotte  Ziel 
gave  a  dinner-dance  Saturday  in  San  Rafael  for 
Miss  Gertrude  Minton  and  Mr.  Kittle  Boyd  and 
Miss  Marjorie  Sweet  of  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
The  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Evans,  'Sir. 
and  Mrs.  Gustavus  Ziel,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Benjamin 
Foster,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Forrest  Carey,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Philip  Brown,  Mrs. 
Louis  Kuhns,  Miss  Marie  Lichtenberg,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Sweet,  Miss  Ethel  Lilley,  Miss  Jean  Boyd. 
Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  Mr.  Robert  Rathbun.  Mr. 
Arthur  Evans,  Mr.  Bert  Innes,  Mr.  Sidney  Cross, 
Mr,  Thomas  Loughlin,  Mr.  Howard  Fletcher,  and 
Lieutenant  Lowe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  gave  a  dinner  Fri- 
day, their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrj-  Scott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Ross  Curran. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mrs.  Daniel  Murphy, 
Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Leonore  Armsby,  Gen- 
eral William  Wright,  Colonel  Kenyon  Joyce,  and 
^It.   Robert  Coleman. 

Miss  Sue  McDonald  gave  a  tea  Monday  at  Alca- 
traz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening,  entertaining  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Howard.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin.  Mrs.  R.  P. 
Schwerin,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Mary  Jolliffe, 
Miss  Celia  O'Connor^  Consul  J.  Neltner,  Dr.  Harry 
Tevis,  Admiral  Alexander  Halstead,  and  Com- 
mander  Robert  Lopez. 

Miss  Frances  Johnson  gave  a  tea  Friday  in 
honor  of  Miss  Ola  Willett.  Among  those  receiving 
with  Miss  Johnson  were  Mrs.  Harry  Dodge,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Johnson,  Mrs.  Johnson  Emerich,  Miss 
Sara    Wright,    Miss    Mary    Gorgas,    Miss    Audrey 


Willett,  Miss  Barbara  Willett,  Miss  Isabel  Jen- 
nings, and  Miss  Ha  Ward. 

Mrs.  Woodworth  Selfridgc  gave  a  bridge-tea 
Thursday   at  the  Town  and   Country   Club. 

Miss  Ellita  Adams  gave  a  dinner  Friday  evening, 
entertaining  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Alice 
Requa,  Miss  Marjory  Wright.  Miss  Jessie  Knowles, 
Mr.  Wendell  Kuhn,  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Moore,  Mr.  William  Smith,  and  Mr.  Jerd 
Sullivan. 

Mrs.  Charles  Felton  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club.  Among  those  at 
the  affair  were  Mrs,  William  Fullam,  Mrs,  Wil- 
liam Nielsen,  Mrs.  Ashton  Potter,  Mrs.  Charles 
Gove,  and   Miss  Laura  McKinstry. 

Miss  Lawton  Filer  gave  a  dinner  Friday,  her 
guests  including  Miss  Katharine  Kuhn.  Miss  Inez 
Macon  dray,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Marianne 
Kuhn,  Mr,  Edward  Maltby,  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson, 
Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson,  Mr.  Russell  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Peter  Jackson. 

In  honor  of  Miss  Amanda  McNear  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hendrickson,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Mc- 
Near gave  a  theatre  party  and  supper  last  Wednes- 
day evening.  Among  their  guests  were  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver,  Jr.,  Miss  Ellita  Adams. 
Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss 
Alice  Requa,  Miss  Jessie  Knowles,  Miss  Helen 
Pierce,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Schmieden,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Mr.  Barroll 
McNear,  Mr,  Charles  Smith,  Mr.  James  Moffitt. 
Mr.  Frederick  Johnson,  Mr.  Edward  Maltby,  Mr. 
George  Montgomery,  Mr.  Homer  Curran,  Mr.  Gor- 
don Johnson,  Mr.  Gerald  Herrmann,  and  Mr. 
Alfred    Hendrickson. 

Mrs.  William  Breeze  gave  a  tea-dance  Sunday 
for  the  officers  of  the  U.   S.   S.  Arhotta. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller  were  the  guests  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  given  at  the  Bohemian  Club 
Wednesday  evening  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Chip- 
man. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt  entertained  at 
dinner  Friday  evening,  their  guests  having  been 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Daniel  Jackling.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreer>, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Walter   Martin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Donoboe  gave  a  dinner 
last  Thursday,  complimenting  Miss  Mary  Emma 
Flood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Dawson  of  Piedmont  gave 
a  dinner  Saturday  at  the  Palace  in  honor  of  the 
Misses  Vere  de  Vere,  Schatze,  and  Ernestine 
Adams. 

Golf  tournaments  are  to  be  staged  over 
Lincoln's  and  Washington's  birthdays  at  Del 
Monte,       A    number    of    prominent    visitors    from 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  ;  CALIFORNIA 
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5AN  FEANCISCO      CAUFORJUA 


WHERE  SEWTCE  AND 
COMFORTS  ARK 
PLANNED  FOR  QUESTS 
WHO  APPRECIATE 
THE  BEST 


(lAnnouncmg 
a  ^Tuesday 
rromenado 
Concert  with 
Tea  Service 

in  the 'Palm  Court/ 


Tabic  l^eserrations 

muSt  be  made  in 
advance.  Tickets 
can  be  obtained 
at  the  informa- 
tion desk  of  the 
Palace  Hotel. 


The  management  of  the  Palace  Hotel 
invites  you  to  attend 

qA  Promenade  Concert 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  February  14 
from 3 130  to  5:30 

Music  will  be  by  the 

^alm  Court  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

of  forty  musicians,  under  diredfcion 

of  Mr.  Bernat  Jaulus 

The  feature  number  of  the  program  will  be  the 
duet  from  the  Opera  '"^l^rma,"  for  oboe  and 
clarionet,  by  Messrs.  Addimando  and  RandalL 

Pwrncnade  Concertj  Toith  special  tea  servicCj  One  Dollar 


^ 
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PALACE 

HOTEL 

dAiana^emen  ir 
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ARE  YOU 
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PHONE 


Moving :  "  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage-  Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 

STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


the  East,  Northwest,  and  Canada  are  on  hand  to 
compete  with  the  golfers.  The  annual  Pebble 
Beach  Paper  Chase  is  held  on  February  25th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Moore  entertained  at 
dinner  at  the  Del  Monte  Lodge  on  Friday  even- 
ing. Among  those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cyril  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent, 
Mis.  John  Drum,  and  Mr,  Elmer  Eoeseke. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  entertained 
Miss  Ysabel  Chase  and  Major  \V.  A.  Roberson  at 
a  dinner-dance  in  the  Palm  Grill  at  the  Hotel  Del 
Monte  on  Saturday  evening. 

Mr,  Eric  Pcdley  was  host  at  a  dinner-dance  on 
Saturday  evening  in  the  Palm  Grill  at  the  Hotel 
Del  Monte  to  celebrate  the  winning  of  the  senior 
cups  in  the  polo  tournament.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Schewan,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill 
Vincent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byington  Ford,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  McComas,  Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mrs. 
Felton  Elkins,  Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime,  Miss  Maretta 
Brown,  Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Crocker,  Mr.  George  W.  Nichol,  and  Mr.  Elmer 
Boeseke. 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Tobin  entertained  Lord  and 
Lady  Rodney  of  England  and  Mr.  Field  of  Santa 
Barbara   at   a   dinner   at   Del    Monte   Lodge. 

Miss  Dorothy  Kierulff  entertained  a  number  of 
the  officers  from  the  battleships  An'cona  and  Ne- 
vada at  a  dinner-dance  at  tlie  Palace,  February 
2d.  Miss  Kierulff  recently  entertained  eighty 
guests  at  tea  at  her  home  at  Walnut  and  Pacific 
Streets. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  and  Miss  Peggy 
Pillsbury  returned  Sunday  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hopkins  of  Santa  Barbara  will 
sail  for  Europe  April  llth.  She  is  at  present 
visiting  relatives  at  Lakewood,   New  Jersey. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Willcutt  are  visiting  in 
San  Diego   with    Mr.   and    Mrs.   Joseph   Sefton. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Ralston  Bright  and  Miss  Mildred 
Bright  have  arrived  from  New  York  and  have 
taken  an  apartment  at  Stanford  Court,  where  she 
former's   aunt,    Mrs,    Arthur   Page,    also   resides. 


If  you  figure  time 
as  an  asset,  then 
your  every  ride  in  a 
YELLOW  CAB  is 
an  investment. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Curran  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  their  own  residence  in  Burlingaine,  after 
a  visit   with    Mr.   and    Mrs.   Hays  Smith. 

Mr.  William  Miller  Graham  arrived  last  week 
from  Oklahoma.  He  will  .leave  tomorrow  for 
Los    Angeles. 

i\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Paul  laccaci  will  leave  within  a 
fortnight  for  their  home  in  New  York. 

Miss  Estelle  Lakeman,  who  is  visiting  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman  in  Burlingame,  will 
leave  within  a   few  days  for  New  York. 

Mrs.  Frank  Wright  has  returned  to  her  home 
ill  New  York,  after  a  visit  in  San  Mateo  with 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    ?Iarry    Goldsmith. 

Mr.  Duval  Moore  is  visitnig  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Geissler   at  their    home  on    Long  Island. 

Miss  Harriet  Fenwick  has  returned  to  Eureka, 
after  a  brief  sojourn  with  Mr,  and  Mrs.  John 
McNear. 

Mrs.  Grayson  Hinckley  and  her  children  have 
returned  to  Southern  California  from  a  visit  in 
San  Francisco  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egbert  Stone. 
Mrs.  Shelby  Tuttle  has  left  for  tlie  north, 
after  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks  in  Piedmont 
with    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Francis    Shook. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  are  entertaining 
Mr.    Stanley   Armour  of  Chicago   and   Pasadena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garret  McEnerney  have  taken 
possession   of  their  new  residence  on  Broadway. 

Mrs.  P.  L.  AVhecler  has  taken  a  house  in  Hono- 
lulu. Mrs.  Wheeler  and  her  daughters  will  re- 
main   for  three  months  longer  in  the   Islands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood,  Miss  Mary  Emma 
Flood,  and  Miss  Mary  Donohoe  left  Sunday  for 
Egypt.  They  will  be  gone  until  the  close  of  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  are  spending  sev- 
eral  days   at  Pebble  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Sewall  of  Bath,  Maine, 
are  spending  the  late  winter  in  Washington.  Miss 
Camilla   Sewall    is   a   debutante   of  this  season. 

Mr.  Charles  Markham  of  Chicago  has  arrived 
for  a  brief  visit  in  San   Francisco. 

Mrs.  Beach  Thompson  and  Miss  Barbara 
Thompson  are  passing  three  months  at  Monte 
Carlo. 

Mrs.    William    Crocker   and   Miss  Helen    Crocker 

j  left    the    first   of   the    week   for    New    York.      Miss 

Crocker  will  go  shortly  to  Washington,  where  she 

will    join    Mrs.    Hope    Slater    and    will    accompany 

her  to    her   home   in   Palm   Beach,   Florida. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Peabody  of  Santa  Barbara,  who  has 
been  visiting  in  San  Francisco,  will  return  Tues- 
day to  San  Luis  Obispo  to  join  Mrs.   Peabody. 

Mrs.  William  Glassford  and  Mrs.  William  Lee 
sailed  Thursday  for  the  Orient,  where  they  will 
join  Commander  Glassford  and  Commander  Lee. 
Dr.  Harold  Barnard,  who  has  resided  in  .Sac- 
ramento for  several  years,  has  gone  to  Los  An- 
geles, where  he  will   make  his  permanent  home. 

Genera!  and  Mrs,  William  Wright  and  Miss 
Marjory  Wright  sailed  Tuesday  for  the  Philip- 
pines to  be  gone  two  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  King  of  Piedmont  have 
as  their  house  guest  Miss  Frances  Glessner  of 
Chicago.      She  will   remain   here  several  weeks. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Belden  are  en  route  to 
Hokitika,  New  Zeland,  to  spend  several  months 
with    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Sidney    Ford. 

The  Misses  Vere  de  Vere,  Ernestine,  and 
Schatze  Adams  left  Monday  for  New  York.  They 
will  sail  shortly  for  Europe  to  be  away  a  year. 

Miss  Erraa  McDonnell  of  New  York  is  the 
house  guest  of  Miss  Sue  McDonald  at  Alcatraz. 

Among  those  who  spent  the  week-end  at  the 
Del  Monte  Lodge  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Rod- 
man of  Chicago,  Professor  E.  C.  Van  Dyke  of 
Berkeley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Allen  Test  of  Stock- 
ton, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berriam  Anderson,  Miss  Sarah 
Coffin,  Miss  M.  T.  Mintzer,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Green, 
all  of  San  Rafael,  and  Mrs.  L.  C,  Potter  and  Mrs. 
John    M.    Panton   of   Oakland. 

Among  San  Francisco  people  who  were  at  Del 
Monte  for  the  polo  over  the  week-end  were  Miss 
Marian  Baker,  Miss  Frances  Mathieu,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Lestock  Gregory,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Philip  T.  Prather,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lou  Rose,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Scales,  and  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
John    Bates. 

Among  prominent  Northwest  society  folk  now 
visiting  Del  Monte  are  Mrs.  Armstrong,  Mrs.  M. 
T.  Driscoll,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Todd,  all  of 
Victoria,  B.  C. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  McGrath, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Johnston,  of  Seattle;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Corbitt  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cameron  Squires,  of  Portland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  Booth  Knox  have  re- 
turned to  the  Curzon  Hotel,  London,  from  the 
Riviera. 

Among  those  recently  registered  at  Hotel  Whit- 
comb  are  Mr.  C.  H,  Anderson,  Denver;  Mr.  E.  E, 
Baker,  New  York;  Mr.  J.  D.  Grant,  Healdsburg; 
Mr.  E.  Guy  Talbot,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Richard  A. 
Melswinkle,  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  T.  Teik, 
San  Jose;  Mr.  Hugo  Feischl,  HolHster;  Mr.  E.  C. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Greenberg,  New  York; 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Schrenser,  Jersey  City;  Mr.  E.  T. 
Carroll,  Fresno;  Mr.  H.  Y.  Davis,  Stockton;  Mr. 
J.  H.  Clancey,  Acampo;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J. 
Fiske,  Petaluma;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G-  W.  Guten, 
Riverbank;  Mr.  E.  S.  Brewer,  Owassa,  Michigan; 
Mr.  Al  Coney,  Del  Monte;  Mrs.  Jarvis  L.  Doyle, 
San  Diego;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  King,  Brook- 
lyn,   New   York. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Palace  include  Mr.  R.  O. 
Deacon,  Fresno;  Mr.  R.  W.  Neighbors,  Portland; 
Mr.  David  Low,  San  Jose;  Mr.  E.  C.  Howe, 
Denver ;  Mr.  W.  G.  Sydney  Harris,  Pasadena ; 
Mr.  J.  A.  Talbot,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  M.  R.  Colby, 
Seattle;  Mr.  J.  D.  Patterson,  Patterson;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Balsdon,  Colusa;  Mr.  E.  W.  Palmtag,  Salinas; 
Mr.  O.  Ray  Rule,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  George  E. 
Wilson,  Cleveland;  Mr.  James  R.  McCune,  Port- 
land; Mr.  William  ■  Henry,  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
George   E.    Wilson,    Diamond    Springs;    Mr.   F.    G. 


Carpenter,  New  York;  Mrs.  G.  W.  Reid,  Ulica, 
New  York;  Mr.  Walter  D.  Foss,  Cleveland;  Mr. 
S.  E.  Grossfield.  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phil 
Gossmayer,  Portland;  Mr.  R.  W.  Moses,  Miss  L. 
E.    Moses,   Australia. 

Guests  registered  at  the  St.  Francis  include  Mr. 
William  II.  Heckmaii,  Mr.  A.  Goldsmith,  New 
York;  Mr.  E.  A.  Woodliouse,  Honolulu;  Mr. 
James  R.  Weston,  Seattle;  Mr.  H.  R.  Boyce,  New 
York;  Mr.  George  H.  Wolcott,  Kansas  City;  Mr. 
Charles  E,  Virden,  Sacramento;  Mr.  F.,  T.  Pea- 
body, Santa  Barbara;  Mr.  George  H.  Horton, 
Sydney,  Australia;  Mr.  Julius  J.  Hceht,  Los  An- 
geles; Dr.  Gregor  McGregor,  Seattle;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Wolcott,  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  J,  Henry,  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Har- 
rington, Portland;  Mr.  C,  F.  Potter.  Detroit;  Mr, 
J.  B.  Calver,  Chicago;  Mr.  Myer  Jacob,  Tacoma; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kirschbaum,  Omaha;  Mr. 
L.  C.  Anderson,  Chicago;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  P. 
Sylvester,    Boston. 


John  Cowper  Powys. 

Opening  his  San  Francisco  series  of  lec- 
tures at  11  o'clock  Friday  morning  at  the 
Maitland  Theatre,  John  Cowper  Powys  will 
talk  on  the  general  subject,  "Books  That  Live 
and  Die."  This  topic  includes  modern  litera- 
ture, and  the  first  books  under  discussion  will 
be  "If  Winter  Comes,"  by  A.  S.  M.  Hutchen- 
son,  and  "Sister  Carrie,"  by  Theodore  Dreiser. 
On  Tuesday  he  will  talk  on  "Privilege,"  by 
Michael  Sadleir ;  "To  Let,"  by  Galsworthy, 
and  "The  Triumph  of  the  Egg,"  by  Sherwood 
Anderson. 

Powys  graduated  in  1893  from  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge  University,  and  for 
twelve  years  devoted  all  his  time  to  lecturing 
in  England  on  the  staffs  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  London  universities.  As  a  writer 
he  has  also  become  widely  known,  having 
written  essays,  novels,  and  poems.  He  is  un- 
der the  exclusive  management  of  Jessica  Col- 
bert, who  has  booked  him  for  lectures 
throughout  the  state. 


The  Paul  Elder  Lectures. 
Sir  Philip  Gibbs  will  visit  San  Francisco 
during  February  to  lecture  on  questions  of  the 
day.  His  lectures,  to  be  given  under  the 
auspices  of  Paul  Elder,  are  scheduled  for  the 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  Monday  evening, 
February  20th,  and  Tuesday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 21st.  His  first  lecture  will  be  "The 
Conflict  of  Peace  in  Many  Nations."  His 
second  lecture  will  give  an  intimate  study  of 
changes  in  English  life  and  thought  after  the 
great  war,  "The  Social  Revolution  in  Eng- 
land." 

«♦»■ 

Arthur  B.  Reeve,   author  of  the  Craig  Ken- 
nedy   scientific    detective    stories,    "The    Film 


The  Whitcomb  Hotel 

Special  Sunday  Dinner 
$1.50 

Sunday  Evening  Concert 
in  the  Lobby 


Dancing  on  the 

WHITCOMB  ROOF 

on  Saturday  Evening 


D.M.  LINNARD 

Lessee 


ERNEST  DRURY 
Resident  Manager 


Mystery,"  etc.,  has  connected  himself  with  a 
real  detective  agency  in  New  York  City  in  or- 
der to  get  in  closer  touch  with  the  criminal 
psychology,  and  is  studying  what  he  terms  the 
"new  criminal"  at  first  hand.  What  he  means 
by  the  term  "new  criminal"  will  most  likely  be 
explained  in  a  forthcoming  book. 


Flat  To  Let 

Seven  rooms,  completely  furnished,  for 
seven  months.  Marine  view,  Tel.  Fillmore 
485  before  9:30  a.  m.    References  required. 


Order    from    your    DEALER,     for    trial,    sample    ton — more    or    less 
COAL,    lump  or    egg,    YOU   will   af 
general  satisfaction    for  house   use. 

CALIFORNIA  CLIMATE  needs  no  expensive  FURNACE  FIRE,   day  and   night. 

Best  Economical  substitute  CAMEO  COLORADO  COAL.  Start  fire  at  6  a.  m. 
■  ■•!«  to  die  out  early  evening.  Order  of  your  DE.ALER  sample  sack  or  more.  He 
raMFll  will  know  from  205  Ilobart  Building  where  to  find  either,  if  he  hasn't  it.  Try 
l/HHIbU     h„t|,  "  CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


—travel  comfort  on  the  Santa  Fe  is  pro- 
moted by  very  best  equipment  and 
courteous  employes. 

— Fred  Harvey  serves  all  the  meals. 

■ — only  line  under  one  management  "All 
the  Way,"  thus  insuring  uniformity  of 
service. 

— you  can  stop  off  and  visit  Earth's 
Scenic  Wonder — Grand  Canyon — a 
Pullman  Sleeper  to  the  rim. 
Let  me  know  when  you  want  to  go 
and  I  will  arrange  all  details.  Just 
phone  or  drop  a  card. 


T.  A,  RIGDON,  DiT.  Pass.  \it. 

434  13th  Street  or 

40th  and  San  Pablo 

Oakland 

Phones.  Oakland  167  or  Piedmont  1033 


B.  D.  JOHNSON.  Dlv.  Pass.  Ast. 

tiOl  Market  Street  or 

Market  Street  Ferry 

San  Francisco 

Phono  Sutter  7600 


t^^Grand  CanVon  line 


THE    ARGONAUT 


February  11,  1922. 


'feiraFine" 


QGARS 

SUPREME  IN  Q.UAUTY 


M.BLflSKOWER 
£01  Monl^omeiy  Si. . 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Lady  to  see  you,  sir."  "My  fiancee?"  "I 
am  not  sure,  sir.  I've  mislaid  your  card  in- 
dex."— Judge. 

"Tightwad  has  given  his  fiancee  a  ring,  and 
the  diamond  isn't  genuine."  "She  doesn't  care 
as  long  as  the  engagement  is." — Judge. 

"Pa,  what's  a  raconteur?"  "Oh,  that's  a 
fellow  who  never  tells  shady  stories  unless 
he  has  a  full-dress  suit  on." — Houston  Post. 

An  astronomer  was  entertaining  a  Scotch 
friend.  He  shov/ed  his  visitor  the  moon 
through  a  telescope  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  satellite.  "It's  a"  richt,"  re- 
plied the  Scot,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  golfer, 

MlllllllliUIillllllllllJ! 


FOR  HEALTH 
EAT 

FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 

Three  Cakes  a  Day 

Tbe  Corrective  Food 

Receive  it  fresh  daily  by  placing 
a  standing  order  with  your  grocer. 
He  will  supply  you  with  our 
"Health  Booklet"  upon  request. 
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"but  it's  awfu'  fu'  o'  bunkers." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Gidf — I  understand  that  you  are  going  to 
take  up  yolf.  Goof — Oh,  just  enough  to  be 
able  to  read  the  comic  papers  intelligently. — 
Amherst  Lord  Jetl. 

Mrs.  Scarsdale — Then  you  are  sure  you 
want  a  divorce?  iMr.  Scarsdale — ^Absolutely. 
Mrs.  Scarsdale — All  right.  You  take  the  chil- 
dren, I'll  take  the  car. — Life. 

"I'm  down  and  out.  I  think  I'll  drov/n  my- 
self." "Don't  be  rash."  "Then  lend  me  a 
fiver."  "Er — perhaps  you'd  better  carry  out 
your  original  idea." — London  Mail. 

He — Won't  you  please  kiss  me  good-night? 
She — What,  foolish,  can  you  imagine  my 
k-issing  you?  He — I  sure  can!  She — Then 
do  !     Good-night. — Mass.  Tech.   Voo  Doo. 

Rub — Sharp's  baby  is  only  eighteen  months 
old  and  can  talk.  Dub — Well,  that  is  to  be 
expected.  The  baby's  father  is  an  insurance 
agent  and  its  mother  is  a  woman. — .Vt'zi-  York 
Sun. 

Maud — Do  you  know,  after  all  I'd  done  to 
encourage  Dick  to  propose  he  didn't  do  it. 
Edith — Well,  he  proposed  to  me.  Maud — 
How  did  you  manage  it?  Edith — I  did  all  I 
could   to   discourage   him. — Boston    Transcript. 

Mrs.  Neighbors — They  tell  me  your  son  is 
in  the  college  football  eleven  ?  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop — Yes,  indeed.  Mrs.  Neighbors — Do  you 
k-now  what  position  he  plays  ?  Mrs.  Malaprop 
— .\int  sure,  but  I  think  he's  one  of  the  draw- 
backs.— Dallas  News. 

Gentleman  (consulting  engineer)  —  Book- 
binders —  bookkeepers  —  booksellers  —  boots 

— bootmakers Drug  Store  Clerk — Maybe 

I  can  help  you  find  what  you're  looking  for. 
Gentleman — Xo  use — I  guess  bootleggers 
aren't  listed  yet. — New   York  World. 

"Do  you  enjoy  your  automobile  outings 
with  Mr.  Bibbles  ?"  "No,  I  don't,"  said  Mrs. 
Bibbles.  "Why  not  ?"  "Every  time  he  sees 
smoke  curling  up  from  some  inaccessible  spot 
in  the  hills  he  gets  out  to  see  if  it's  coming 
from  a  'still.'  " — Birmingham  ^ge-Herald. 

The  elderly  charwoman  was  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  laziness  of  one  of  the  ladies 
who  employed  her.  "Xot  a  'and  will  she 
turn,  mum,"  she  said,  "not  a  'and.  Just  fancy, 
mum,  on'y  yesterday  morning  she  wouldn't 
even  take  a  blackbeetle  off  'er  own  shoul- 
der, and  'er  supposed  to  be  so  fond  of  ani- 
mals.— London  Town   Topics. 

"Did  you  ask  Lord  Helpus  what  he  thought 
of  prohibition  in  America?"  "No,  I  didn't." 
said  the  reporter.  "Why  not  ?"  *'I  couldn't 
stand  it,  I've  been  interviewing  foreign 
visitors  for  two  years  and  asKing  every  one 
of  them  that  question.  If  I  hear  another  one 
say.  'When  does  prohibition  begin?'  I'll  be  a 
candidate  for  a  padded  cell." — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

"Arthur."  said  a  young  artist  to  a  friend, 
"do  you  see  that  lady  and  gentleman  who  are 
looking  at  my  picture,  and  talking  in  such 
low,     earnest     tones?"      "Yes,"     replied     the 
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Putting  up  a  Memorial,  whether  it  is  a  simple  Tablet  or  an  elaborate  Mausoleum,  brings 
forth  a  multitude  of  queries — as  to  materials  of  worth  and  their  producers.  It  is  much 
the  same  as  investing  in  a  fine  watch  or  mechanism.  It  can  not  be  taken  apart  for  critical 
examination.  The  thing  to  look  for,  then,  is  the  reputation  of  the  maker,  his  reliability  and 
that  of  his  product. 

.    Original    Raymond    Granite    is   different   in    that   it   has   more    desirable    features 
than    any    other   material   for   permanent    Memorials. 

Various  types  are  suggested  in  our  Booklet  "D.4" 


R.'WMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 


3  Potrero  Avenue 


CONTRACTORS 
GR.\NITE— STONE— BUILDING— MEMORIAL 

San  Francisco,  California 


is   the  time   to   protect   your   valuable 
papers  by  renting  a  box  with 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

Crocker  BIdg.  San  Francisco 

$4.00  will  rent  a  box  for  one  year 


friend,  "i  wish  you  would  saunter  by  care- 
lessly and  find  out  what  they  are  saying.  It 
looks  like  business."  "She  is  calling  him 
down  for  staying  out  late  last  night,"  said  the 
friend,  returning. — Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Tele- 
graph. 

Uncle  (telling  tall  yarn  to  young  nephew) — 
We  had  more  than  a  mile  to  go  to  get  out  of 
the  forest,  when  we  heard  the  howls  of  a  pack 
of  wolves  behind  us.  I  strained  every  nerve, 
but  all  in  vain.  Now  I  could  hear  their  pant- 
ing  breath,    and    at   last    I    felt    their   muzzles 

touching   me,    when Nephen.' — You   must 

have  felt  glad,  uncle.  Uncle  (amaced) — Glad! 
Why?  Nephew — When  you  found  they  had 
their  muzzles  on. — Houston  Post. 


Portugal's  Bestjouinal. 

For  various  reasons — among  them  lack  of 
knowledge,  perhaps — one  does  not  expect  to 
find  in  Portugal  any  very  remarkable  mani- 
festations of  journalistic  enterprise  or  achieve- 
ment (says  the  Ne»v  York  Times).  It  is, 
therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  some  surprise  that 
one  looks  over  the  pages  issued  as  a  Christ- 
mas number  by  O  Seculo.  which  is  published 
in  Lisbon.  It  claims  to  be  the  largest  and 
most  influential  newspaper  in  its  country,  and 
if  its  claim  is  not  well  based  the  others  have 
a  right  to  be  proud,  for  O  Seculo  is  evidently 
a  well-conducted  paper,  and,  judging  from  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  advertisements  in 
this  special  production  of  its  presses,  it  has 
the  prosperity   its  merits  deserve. 

The  illustrations,  some  of  them  in  multiple 
color,  are  many,  and  they  are  commendable, 
even  notable,  as  specimens  of  the  typographic 
art.  Through  the  dimming  veil  of  language  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  articles  in  O  Seculo  are 
well  written  and  that  their  appeal  is  to  the 
intelligence  of  its  readers,  not  to  a  love  of 
the  sensational.  Evidently  the  leading  jour- 
nal in  the  Portuguese  capital  is  not  "yellow." 
It  prefers  to  have  dignity  and  a  regard  for 
the  proprieties  as  well  as  the   verities. 

The  pages  of  this  Christmas  number  are 
only  twenty — which  is  not  many,  according  to 
American  standards  of  lodaj" — but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  they  would  be  read  with  edification 
if  one  could  catch  more  than  a  sentence  here 


and  there  among  the  words  that  look  so  much 
like  Spanish,  and  yet  are  not  Spanish — that 
are  so  reminding  of  Latin,  and  yet  are  so 
different   from  it. 

The  use  of  the  Heur  de  Us  as  a  symbol  of 
royalty  in  France  can  not  be  traced  further 
back  than  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably not  of  French  origin.  It  is  said  to  occur 
in  headdresses  of  Egyptian  sphinxes  and  the 
symbol  was  early  an  ornament  of  Greek,  Ro- 
man,  Spanish,   and  English  kings. 


Chamberinaid — Would  you  like  me  to  put  a 
bottle  in  your  bed,  sir  ?  Mcintosh — ^Aye.  I 
would  that !  Johnny  Walker  for  preference. — 
London  Passing  Show. 
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Our  Next  International  Adventure. 

While  there  have  been  no  announcements,  and  in  so 
far  as  we  know  no  public  discussions  with  reference 
to  our  next  adventure  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations, 
there  are  reasons  to  suspect  that  the  Administration 
may  soon  turn  its  attention  to  Latin-American  affairs. 
We  may  not  immediately  have  a  pan-American  confer- 
ence on  the  lines  of  the  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Con- 
ference which  has  just  been  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  but  something  of  the  sort  is  bound  to  come 
sooner  or  later — probably  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  Mexican  situation  contains  many  suggestions  of 
trouble.  Something  is  brewing  there,  though  just  what 
nobody  outside  of  the  inner  circle  at  Washington  knows. 
Nicaragua  is  making  appeal  in  various  forms  for  with- 
drawal of  our  marines  from  where  for  ten  years  past 
their  presence  has  been  the  main  factor  in  preserving 
the  stability  of  the  existing  government.  Beyond  the 
Isthmus  there  are  several  disturbing  questions.  The 
United  States  of  Colombia  will  hold  an  election  next 
month,  and  there  is  likelihood  that  new  international 
complications  will  be  projected  into  public  view.  Japan 
has  been  flirting  with  Colombia  precisely  as  she  has 
been  flirting  with  Mexico  in  relation  to  colonization 
schemes.  Thus,  while  the  larger  world  has  been  busy 
with  post-war  problems,  a  whole  brood  of  new  compli- 
cations has  developed  on  our  own  continent.  Success 
of  the  conference  system  in  matters  of  naval  disarma- 
ment as  to  Pacific  Ocean  interests  is  likely  to  incline 
the  Washington  Administration  to  apply  similar  treat- 
ment to  the  issues  of  Mexico  and  of  Central  and  South 


America.  The  Argonaut  ventures  to  prophesy  that  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  we  shall  have  another  inter- 
national conference  on  hand,  one  dealing  exclusively 
with  affairs  of  the  .American  continent. 


The  Pace  That  Destroyed  Rome. 

President  and  Congress  are  sweating  blood  in  the 
matter  of  the  bonus.  They  are  getting  no  more 
than  what  is  fairly  coming  to  them.  It  is  due  to 
themselves — to  President  and  to  Congress — that  there 
has  grown  up  an  issue,  and  a  mightily  vexatious  one, 
upon  no  equity,  no  basis  of  obligation.  If  the  truth 
be  told,  it  was  not  the  ex-soldiers  who  originally  raised 
this  cry  for  the  bonus.  It  was  the  politicians.  Con- 
ceived as  an  expedient  of  small  politics,  it  has  become 
a  social,  political,  and  economic  menace.  President 
Harding  might  have  stopped  it  six  months  ago  by  a 
straight-from-the-shoulder  presentment  of  the  moralities 
involved  in  it.  His  voice  in  bold  protest  would  have 
carried  wide  and  it  would  have  impressed  the  country 
profoundly  and  effectively.  By  going  only  half-way  in 
his  protest  against  the  first  proposal  he  left  open  a  door 
which  in  prudence  should  have  been  shut  tight. 

A  movement  that  might  easily  have  been  checked  has 
become  a  torrent.  It  now  seems  useless,  excepting  in 
retrospect,  to  speak  of  the  fundamental  objections  to  the 
bonus.  The  campaign  for  it  has  reached  a  stage  where 
only  what  may  be  called  "practical"  considerations  are 
timely.  Like  the  call  to  "stand  and  deliver"  on  the 
part  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  half  a  dozen  years 
ago,  it  has  become  a  colossal  hold-up.  The  shame- 
less surrender  of  the  Adamson  Act  was  the  answer 
to  the  brotherhoods ;  and  it  now  looks  as  if  there  would 
be  a  similarly  shameless  surrender  to  the  newer  call 
to  stand  and  deliver.  Even  now  an  Andrew  Jackson  or 
a  Grover  Cleveland  would  call  a  halt  with  a  ringing 
"Thou  shalt  not  I"  But  we  hear  nothing  to  this  effect 
either  from  the  President  or  from  Congress.  The 
whole  concern  of  those  in  authority  relates  to  the  polit- 
ical effects  and  to  the  financial  embarrassments  involved. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon  and  Senator  Nelson 
alone  have  the  hardihood  to  speak  out  against  the  ille- 
gitimacy of  this  wretched  business,  but  their  voices  are 
lost  in  the  clamor  of  the  vote  brokers.  Chairman  Ford- 
ney  frankly  confesses  his  "fear  of  the  political  reprisals 
threatened  by  the  professional  promoters  of  the  bonus 
plan  among  service  men."  He  testifies  to  the  timidity  of 
Congress  in  the  declaration,  "You  can  put  it  down  as  a 
certainty  that  the  bonus  bill  will  be  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives."  An  unnamed  senator  is  quoted  as 
saying:  "We  are  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 
The  ex-service  men  are  organized  and  will  wield  a 
tremendous  power  in  politics  this  autumn.  *  *  *  The 
trouble  is  that  members  of  Congress  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  their  own  political  ambitions  and  have  dis- 
regarded the  economic  aspects  of  the  problem."  And 
so  it  goes.  It  is  not,  as  matters  stand  with  Congress, 
a  question  of  what  the  duty  of  the  government  is,  but 
a  question  of  "satisfying"  the  e.x-soldiers  to  the  end  that 
they  may  vote  for  Republican  congressmen  this  coming 
N'ovember. 

We  have  likened  this  hold-up  to  that  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  some  years  back.  In  truth,  it  lacks  even 
the  justification  of  that  crime.  The  Adamson  Act 
was  passed  with  the  idea  of  protecting  the  country 
against  paralysis  of  transportation.  The  prospective 
yielding  to  this  newer  hold-up  relates  not  at  all  to  the 
public  interest.  It  is  to  be  made  solely  in  the  interest 
of  congressmen  who  desire  to  be  reelected — as  a  bribe 
out  of  the  public  treasury  to  the  ex-soldier  vote.  Is 
there  anybody  so  blind  and  deaf  to  the  facts  of  human 
nature — and  of  political  nature — as  not  to  know  that 
when  surrender  shall  have  been  made  in  the  matter  of 
the  bonus  it  will  be  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  hold- 
ups? It  will  only  whet  the  appetite  for  more.  Upon  the 
heels  of  one   successful   raid   upon  the  treasury  there 


will  come  another  and  another,  to  be  followed  by  others, 
until  the  last  of  the  "veterans"  and  of  those  actually  or 
theoretically  dependent  upon  him  shall  be  laid  in  their 
graves.  As  a  result,  for  two  generations  to  come  the 
country  will  be  cursed  by  demands  backed  by  an  ele- 
ment which  has  no  moral  claim  and  no  plea  other  than 
the  voting  power  of  its  nuinbers. 

Let  no  Republican  of  whatever  rank  lay  the  flattering 
unction  to  his  soul  that  the  party  will  gain  any  advan- 
tage through  this  surrender.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  present  Administration  came  into  control  of 
the  government  upon  its  promise  to  correct  the  abuses 
of  the  administration  that  preceded  it,  and  to  reduce 
taxes.  What  will  be  the  reaction  of  the  country  when 
it  finds  that  taxes,  instead  of  being  lower,  are  made 
higher?  How  will  the  party  meet  the  charge  of  bad 
faith  if  the  demands  of  the  tax-gatherer,  instead  of 
being  reduced,  shall  be  advanced?  In  what  spirit  will 
the  country  respond  to  the  multitude  of  vexatious  ex- 
actions that  will  be  imposed  by  the  necessity  of  raising 
billions  for  the  ex-soldier,  not  one  in  four  of  whom 
ever  smelled  gunpowder?  The  question  answers  itself. 
There  will  be  annoyance,  then  disgust,  then  resentment, 
then  revolt.  Just  as  the  party  responsible  for  the  Adam- 
son Act  first  lost  respect  and  then  lost  control  of  the 
government,  so  it  will  be  with  the  party  that  shall 
weakly  yield  to  this  unreasonable  and  essentially  im- 
moral demand. 

The  notion  that  by  some  species  of  legerdemain — 
some  trick  of  hocus-pocus — the  government  may  pay 
out  somewhere  between  two  and  a  half  and  five  billion 
dollars  without  its  costing  the  taxpayer  anything  is  too 
diaphanous  even  for  camouflage.  Whatever  the  gov- 
ernment must  pay  out  it  must  first  get  in.  If  by  forms 
of  taxation,  then  the  pledges  of  the  last  national  cam- 
paign must  be  dishonored.  If  by  borrowing,  then  a 
new  burden  of  debt  must  be  added  to  the  already  moun- 
tainous sum  of  our  national  obligations.  This  phase  ot 
the  matter  is  serious  enough  in  all  conscience ;  yet  it  is 
the  least  part  of  the  mischief.  The  grievous  thing  is 
the  deterioration  in  character  that  this  bribe  will  im- 
pose upon  the  takers  of  it,  and  the  demoralization  of 
American  politics  that  will  be  its  certain  product. 


Governor  Stephens  Sharply  Rebuked. 
Governor  Stephens'  letter  of  last  week  to  the  State 
Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  was  nothing  more  or 
less  than  an  effort  to  employ  the  prestige  of  the  execu- 
tive office  in  a  campaign  for  reelection.  It  has  met;  as 
it  deserved  to  meet,  a  rebuke  due  to  impertinence — a 
rebuke  all  the  more  stinging  because  in  terms  entirely 
civil.  With  tremendous  effect  the  commission  quotes 
a  letter  addressed  by  the  then  President  Roosevelt  to  its 
first  chairman,  the  late  John  M.  Eshleman.  Roosevelt 
wrote : 

Elected  as  you  will  be  under  a  movement  responsive  to  the 
people  and  independent  of  the  corporations,  you  will  find  it 
easy  to  reduce  rates  where  they  are  too  high,  and  you  will  find 
many  rates  are  too  high.  Your  real  task  will  come  later, 
when  you  have  to  do  justice  to  the  corporations  and  raise 
rates  in  spite  of  the  popular  clamor  to  lower  them.  The  test 
of  public  regulation  will  be  the  ability  of  public  men  to  do 
that  and  to  maintain  popular  confidence  in  doing  it. 

Proceeding,  the  commission  justifies  its  course  by 
detailed  arguments  of  unquestioned  weight.  Then,  in 
terms  studiously  polite,  it  reminds  the  governor  that  his 
attempt  to  dictate  the  course  of  the  commission  is  a 
violation  of  the  principles  essential  to  its  integrity  and 
its  usefulness.  "Your  letter,"  say  the  commissioners, 
"raises  the  fundamental  issue  of  regulatioi.  as  estab- 
lished by  the  people  of  this  state.  The  success  of  this 
system,  as  you  point  out,  depends  upon  public  con- 
fidence and  understanding.  But  it  equally  depends  upon 
full  freedom  under  the  law  to  exact  justice  uninfluenced 
by  any  otlier  consideration  whatsoever."  Then  follows 
this  body  blow : 

You   st.-ite   th:it   you    are   concerned   for   the   preservation    .  f 
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regulation  of  public  utilities.  A  like  sense  of  our  own  respon- 
sibility for  regulation  impels  us  to  reply  that  while  regulation 
may  be  weakened  by  the  temporary  or  local  unpopularitj-  of 
some  decisions  it  would  be  destroyed  by  even  the  suspicion 
that  decisions  were  affected  by  any  consideration  or  in- 
fluence other  than  the  real  merits  involved,  ascertained  after 
full  and  careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts.    *    *    » 

The  policy  that  has  been  pursued  in  the  past  is  the  policy 
that  governs  the  present  commission.  So  long  as  we  are 
members  of  this  commission  we  will  be  governed  by  principles 
of  equity  and  justice  and  perform  our  sworn  dut>'  regardless 
of  consequences.  We  propose  to  fix  fair  rates — and  that 
means  fair  both  to  the  ratepayers  and  to  the  utility — upon 
established   facts  uninfluenced  by   feeling  of  favoritism. 

Since  some  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  late  Governor 
Pennoyer  of  Oregon  reminded  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  "mind  his  own  business,"  we  do  not 
recall  anything  in  the  way  of  an  official  rebuke  quite  so 
sharp  as  this.  If  Governor  Stephens  has  any  sensi- 
bilities at  all  he  must  curse  the  evil  hour  which  led  him 
so  far  beyond  the  lines  of  propriety  as  to  undertake  to. 
make  political  capital  by  impertinent  meddling  with 
matters  beyond  the  range  of  his  knowledge  or  his  au- 
thorit)'.  Under  his  authorit)'  as  governor  of  the  state  \ 
he  has,  of  course,  means  of  reprisal.  If  he  chooses — 
and  has  the  requisite  nerve— he  can  reorganize  the 
Railroad  Commission  by  putting  subservient  creatures 
in  places  now  held  by  men  of  honorable  independence 
and  of  character.  Will  he  do  it?  Verily,  he  will 
not.  Wrathful  as  he  probably  is,  there  wiU  be  limits 
to  his  indiscretion. 


Hard  Going  for  General  Dawes. 
In  his  capacity-  of  Director  of  the  National  Budget 
General  Dawes  is  finding  the  sledding  extremely  rough. 
His  efforts  to  introduce  common-sense  business  methods 
into  the  operations  of  the  government  encoimter  ob- 
stacles ranging  along  the  line  from  rank  recklessness 
to  sheer  stupidity.  Here's  an  illustration:  The  Xa\'y 
Department  needs  brooms  for  deck  and  yard  use  to  the 
number  of  12,000.  A  New  York  factory  offered  to 
supply  them  at  55  cents  each.  The  War  Department* 
holds  in  its  surplus  stock-supply  350,000  brooms,  bought 
at  war  prices  and  listed  by  the  Budget  Bureau  at  70 
cents  each.  The  budget  director  suggested  that  instead 
of  buying  a  new  stock  of  brooms  the  Navy  Department 
fill  its  requirements  by  taking  over  brooms  from  the  sur- 
plus stock  of  the  War  Department.  But  the  Navy  De- 
partment declined  upon  the  theory  that  it  would  be  bad 
business  to  pay  70  cents  to  the  War  Department  for 
an  article  that  could  be  bought  in  the  market  at  55 
cents.  That  both  departments  are  branches  of  the  same 
government  and  that  they  draw  their  funds  from  a  com- 
mon source  made  no  appeal  to  the  naval  authorities. 

Here  we  have  in  its  finest  flower  the  working  of  the 
bureaucratic  mind.  It  regards  the  bureau  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  self-contained  government.  It  can  not  grasp 
the  fundamental  difference  between  paying  by  book- 
keeping charge  another  branch  of  the  government 
for  supplies  and  paying  a  private  contractor  for 
them.  It  is  true  that  if  in  the  instance  above  cited  the 
brooms  had  been  transferred  from  the  army  surplus  to 
the  Navy  Department,  the  Na-\y  Department's  appro- 
priation would  have  been  reduced  by  the  total  of  the 
purchase  price.  The  difference  between  70  cents  per 
broom  and  55  cents  would  by  this  process  have  been 
lost  to  the  nax^)'  fund.  But  the  national  treasury  would 
not  have  paid  out  a  single  cent.  To  the  government 
there  would  have  been  salvage  to  the  extent  of  the 
purchase.  On  the  other  hand,  b\-  buying  from  a  private 
contractor  the  Navy  Department  makes  an  apparent 
saving  in  its  appropriation,  although  the  public  treasury 
is  out  that  much  more  money.  The  government  is  in 
the  position  of  buying  a  new-  set  of  brooms,  although  it 
has  an  over-abundant  supply  on  hand. 

The  only  money  in  which  a  department  or  a  bureau 
has  any  interest  is  that  appropriated  for  itself.  It  has 
no  conception  of  government  money  as  a  whole.  What 
other  bureaus  do,  or  what  the  condition  of  the  national 
treasury  may  be,  is  not  of  bureau  concern.  Self-con- 
tained and  self-sufficient,  it  narrows  its  vision  down  to 
its  own  special  interest.  All  other  bureaus  are  as  far 
removed  from  it  as  if  they  belonged  to  another  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  reported  that  General  Dawes  in  his  lecture  to 
bureau  heads  got  so  excited  that  at  times  he  jumped 
clean  off  the  floor  and  fairly  howled  in  indignation. 
His  e  lergy  in  this  matter,  as  in  other  aforetime  in- 
stances that  the  public  will  recall,  has  vastly  amused 
Wa.s'iington.  If  it  lacked  something  in  dignity  there 
was    compensating    gain    in    emphasis    and    publicity. 


Even  the  President  is  reported  to  have  been  immensely 
pleased  by  Dawes'  exhibition  of  energ)'.  A  grave  sena- 
tor is  quoted  as  declaring  that  he  had  seen  many  orators 
get  one  foot  off  the  ground  in  bursts  of  eloquence,  but 
that  never  before  had  he  heard  of  one  who  got  both 
feet  in  the  air  at  the  same  time. 

More  strength  to  General  Dawes !  He  is  doing,  or 
at  least  trying  to  do,  good  work  in  exorcising  the  vices 
heretofore  incidental  to  business  operations,  as  con- 
ducted on  government  account.  That  he  will  be  able 
to  work  anything  very  notable  in  the  way  of  reforms  is 
to  be  doubted.  Many  have  exhibited  the  extravagance 
of  public  dealing,  but  nobody  has  yet  been  able  to  en- 
force business  practice.  Not  only  the  general  govern- 
ment, but  ever}-  state  government,  and  even  every  mu- 
nicipal government,  and  further,  every  department  of 
every  municipal  government,  exhibits  the  impossibility 
of  getting  public  business  done  imder  the  standards  of 
private  discretion.  Here  is  one,  if  not  the  foremost, 
objection  to  proposals  of  public  ownership.  Whenever 
it  has  been  tried  in  matters  large  or  small — ranging 
from  administration  of  the  railroads  of  the  coimtry  to 
the  buying  of  a  reel  of  fire  hose — there  are  margins  of 
difference  between  cost  of  things  on  public  account  and 
on  private  account.  Party  platforms  speak  glibly  of 
economy  and  of  business  methods.  The  phrases  come 
trippingly  from  the  tongue  of  politicians — even  the 
President.  But  theory  is  one  thing  and  practice  is 
another.  General  Dawes  may  be  able  with  his  budget 
to  work  out  some  economies,  but  he  will  never  get  the 
government  to  conduct  its  business  upon  strictly  busi- 
ness principles.    Public  business  is  never  done  that  way. 


Bleeding  Ireland. 

There  is  blood  on  the  face  of  the  moon  as  she  looks 
down  upon  Ireland.  Protestant  Ulster  is  up  in  arms. 
The  Catholic  part  of  Ulster  is  putting  spikes  into  its 
shillalahs.  De  Valera  is  shouting  for  what  he  styles 
freedom,  and  has  the  support  of  a  considerable  faction 
with  special  favor  of  the  shrieking  sisterhood  of  whom 
the  wife  ^nd  the  sister  of  the  more-or-less  martyred 
late  mayor  of  Cork  are  the  foremost  shriekers.  ilichael 
Collins,  representing  the  faction  that  accepts  the  Do- 
minion plan,  is  fighting  mad  toward  De  Valera  and 
hardl)'  less  so  toward  the  British  government  because 
it  will  not  allow  the  fierj'  Southrons  to  kill  Ulstermen  at 
their  pleasure.  Altogether  it  is  a  situation  that  must  be 
regarded  as  lovely  by  champions  of  the  Irish  spirit. 

The  only  gratifying  fact  in  the  situation  is  the  con- 
fusion that  reigns  among  Irish  sympathizers  in  .Amer- 
ica. They  are  not  finding  it  easy  to  determine  what  is 
just  now  the  Irish  cause.  Collins  warns  the  true 
patriots  of  the  hyphenated  brood  that  they  must  not 
contribute  to  the  "rebellious  projects"  of  De  Valera. 
De  Valera  cries  out  that  there  must  be  no  support  from 
America  for  Collins  and  others  bought  with  British 
gold.  The  hope  is  that  under  the  difficulty  of  knowing 
who's  who  our  hyphenated  fellow-citizens  may  keep 
their  money  where  it  belongs.  The  surest  of  all  means 
for  the  pacification  of  Ireland  would  be  to  shut  tight 
the  purses  of  Irish  S)'mpathizers  in  .\merica. 

The  claim  that  Ireland,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  has  the 
abilit}'  to  govern  herself  is  now  on  trial.  -\11  the  old 
bonds  are  off.  The  suffering  Irish  ma}'  do  as  they 
demnition  please.  But  they  are  not  making  a  good 
start.  -Aforetime  there  were  two  Irelands  cordially 
hating  each  other.  Now  there  are  three.  Incidentally, 
the  British  government  is  in  a  hard  position.  It  has 
agreed  to  leave  Ireland  practically  to  her  own  devices. 
Up  to  now  the  arrangement  has  not  worked  out  to 
please  anybod)' — least  of  all  the  Irish.  What  will 
Britain's  obligations  be  if  the  Irish  factions  shall  ad- 
dress themselves  to  murdering  each  other,  which  now 
seems  imminent?     Verily,  the  question  is  a  hard  one. 


the  announcement  that  ex-President  Wilson  will  take 
no  hand  in  the  matter. 

Already  the  matter  has  been  determined  in  the  large 
court  of  public  opinion.  The  country  is  for  the  treaties, 
and  this  being  so,  there  is  little  doubt  that  confirmation 
will  be  both  prompt  and  emphatic.  Probably  effort  will 
be  made  to  attach  conditions  to  one  or  more  of  the 
treaties — notably  the  Four-Power  Pact.  On  the  other 
hand.  President  Harding's  emphatic  statement  that 
"nothing  in  any  of  these  treaties  commits  the  United 
States  or  any  other  power  to  any  kind  of  alliance,  en- 
tanglement, or  involvement"  may  be  taken  as  an  au- 
thoritative interpretation  and  therefore  in  itself  of 
binding  effect. 

A  consideration  certain  to  weigh  heavily  with  men 
of  all  parties  who  highly  regard  the  world  standing  of 
the  country,  and  who  are  patriotically  disposed  to  sus- 
tain its  prestige,  is  emphasized  by  the  New  York  World, 
foremost  of  our  national  Democratic  journals.  If  now, 
argues  the  World,  the  Senate  should  reject  the  findings 
of  the  Conference  called  by  the  United  States,  and 
which  has  achieved  the  end  suggested  by  our  govern- 
ment, the  world  will  not  soon  again  take  seriously  any 
proposal  made  by  us  in  the  sphere  of  international 
affairs.  This  is  true,  and  it  accords  with  President 
Harding's  declaration  that  "if  to  these  undertakings  for 
peace  the  Senate  will  not  advise  and  consent,  then  it 
will  be  futile  to  try  again."  Our  national  repute  as 
well  as  our  national  interest  demands  confirmation  of 
the  treaties,  and  this  being  so,  it  is  not  going  too  far 
to  prophesy  that  the  Senate  will  ratify  the  work  of  the 
Conference.  In  no  proper  sense  can  the  achievements 
of  the  Conference  be  regarded  from  a  partisan  stand- 
point. Democrats  have  precisely  the  same  interest  in 
the  achievements  of  the  Conference  as  have  Repub- 
licans. , 

Editorial  Notes. 
There  will  come  next  month  from  the  press  of  the 
Houghton  Mifilin  Company  a  biography  of  the  late  E. 
H.  Harriman  which  for  several  years  has  been  in 
preparation  by  George  Kennan.  It  will  take  up  the 
story  of  Mr.  Harriman's  life  from  boyhood;  and  those 
familiar  with  the  man  and  his  work  need  not  be  told 
that  it  will  be  a  fascinating  recital.  In  his  second 
volume  Mr.  Kennan  will  treat  in  detail  of  Mr.  Harri- 
man's work  in  the  West.  An  especially  interesting 
feature  of  the  book  will  be  a  careful  setting  forth  of 
the  famous  incident  in  which  Mr.  Harriman  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  were  opposing  figures.  Here  in  Cali- 
fornia there  will  be  a  special  interest  in  a  work  which 
deals  intimately  with  a  great  national  figure  whom  we 
like  to  regard  as  a  Californian. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  Bouquet. 


Dr.  Donald  B.  Pritchard 
61  West  Fourth  Street 

WiKOXA,  Mi.KN,  Februarj-  6,  1922. 
Mr.  ,\lfred  Holm-^n — Dear  Sir:  The  Argo):aut  of  the  4th 
instant  has  just  reached  me.  Your  first  editorial  is  a  gem. 
If  you  could  only  be  multiplied  by  ten  thousand  and  scattered 
throughout  this  land  and  each  one  of  the  ten  thousand  of 
you  were  editing  a  newspaper,  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  would 
be  for  the  country.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

Dox-\LD  B.  Pbitchakd. 


The  Treaties  in  the  Senate. 
The  question  of  what  the  United  States  Senate  will 
do  in  the  matter  of  the  treaties  formulated  by  the 
Washington  Conference,  and  submitted  for  approval 
last  week  by  President  Harding,  is  verj-  much  in  the 
public  mind.  Confirmation  will  call  for  a  two-thirds 
vote.  The  Republicans  have  a  substantial  majoritj', 
even  without  the  group  of  "irreconcilables,"  of  w-hich 
Senator  Borah  is  the  head  and  front.  But  they  have  not 
the  requisite  two-thirds.  If  the  Democrats,  in  resent- 
ment of  the  rejection  of  President  Wilson's  league  of 
nations,  should  decide  to  oppose  confirmation,  they  have 
the  votes  to  defeat  it.  The  situation,  regarded  polit- 
ically, is  a  delicate  one,  with  something  to  the  good  in 


Judge  Belcher  to  Representative  Kahn. 

San  Francisco,  Februarj'  14,  1922. 
Hon,  Julius  Kahn, 

Washington,   D,   C. — 

De.\r  Mr.  Kahn  :  This  is  on  the  good  saint's  day,  but  it 
is  upon  another  matter :  it  is  my  encomium  upon  your  oppo- 
sition to  the  soldiers'  bonus  measure. 

The  soldiers'  bonus  measure  is  utterly  indefensible  upon  any 
ground  whatever;  more  especially  it  is  objectionable  upon  the 
only  ground  available  for  it  to  stand  upon  at  this  time — the 
ground  of  its,  supposed,  political  expediency,  that  is  to  say, 
as  a  gallerv-  play  for  the  soldier  vote.  The  gallery  will  not 
respond  as  expected ;   the  performance  will   end  sans  encore. 

If  the  measure  shall  pass — and  become  law  (may  all  the 
gods  that  preside  over  the  destiny  of  the  Republican  part>' 
forfend !) — then,  I  prophesy,  the  next  election  will  witness  the 
downfall  of  many  a  weak-kneed  congressman  who  voted  "aye" 
upon  it. 

Xo  other  emotion  of  man  is  as  sublime  as  love  of  God  and 
country ! 

From  of  old  :    Pro  Deo  et  patria  I 

'Who.  then,  would  mock  the  value  of  virtue  with  money ! — 
or  of  holiness,  or  righteous  conduct  1 — or  the  fine,  the  daunt- 
less courage,  which — sweeping  all  before  it — drives  upon  the 
out-thrust  spears  with  the  patriot  cry ;  "Make  way  for 
liberts' ! 

Have  Republican  legislators,  confronted  by  an  unusual  de- 
mand, become  obfuscated,  as  though  some  modem  Cromwell 
were  already  on  the  way  to  the  House !  their  sense  of  pro- 
portion, their  (sometime)  fine  political  acumen  so  lost  as  that 
they  are,  at  this  time,  unable  to  realize  that  a  large — a  very 
large  proportion  of  those  gallant  men — returned,  intact,  from 
the  welter  of  the  war — ^will  keenly  resent  any  cheapening  of 
their  valor,  displayed  on  many  a  field — at  Cantigny,  at  Cha- 
teau-Thierr\%  in  the  Argonne? 

\ATiat  to  them — in  this  time  of  their  countrj-'s  distress, 
when  additional  tax  burdens  are  like  to  become  as  that  fabled 
straw  upon  the  camel's  back! — what  to  them — these  warriors 
of  ours,  but  just  returned  from   the   front  of  the  battle — this 


February  18,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


sop !  this  five  or  six  hundred  dollars,  apiece,  to  be  given  m 
driblets  by  fearsome  congressmen  lest  next  time  they  lack 
the  soldier  vote ! 

Does  anybody   suppose  that  those  men  will   not  understand 
and   despise   the   cowardice? 

This    sop    to    them — these    patriots! — when    on    every    hand 
they  see  misery  heaped  on  misery,   as  when — 

Disasters  come  not   singly; 
■    But  as  if  they   waitched   and  waited, 

Scanning  one    another's   motions. 

When  the  first  descends,  the  others 

Follow,   follow,  gathering  flockwise 

Round  their  victim,  sick  and  wounded. 

First    a  shadow,   then   a   sorrow. 

Till  the  air  is  dark  with  anguish! 

This  sop  to  them — these  patriots! 

For   the   disabled   veterans — everything ! 

Edward  A.   Belcher. 


From  Another  Protesting  Ex-Service  Man. 
Mr.    William    C.    Van    Antwerp,    a    member   of    Post    No.    1 
(San   Francisco)    of  the  American  Legion  has   telegraphed  to 
Washington    a   strong   protest   against   the   bonus   programme. 
We  excerpt  the  following : 

It  is  claimed  that  great  financial  advantage  accrued  to 
those  who  remained  in  civilian  occupations  and  that  this  ad- 
vantage was  shared  by  all  other  Americans  who  remained  at 
work.  Therefore  what  is  now  sought  is  payment  in  the  na- 
ture of  equalization  for  men  in  the  armed  forces,  to  compen- 
sate  them  for  what  they  profess  to  have  lost  by  not  workini 
in  the  shipyards,   munition  plants,  etc. 

Let  us  examine  this  matter.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not 
true  that  men  in  the  armed  forces  received  only  their  pay  at 
a  basic  rate  of  $30  a  month.  The  Senate  committee  which 
reported  the  bill  estimated  that  the  cost  per  man  for  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing  was  $60  additional,  or  that  in  pay  and 
in  these  necessities  each  man  received  approximately  $90 
month. 

In  other  words,  the  Senate  committee  itself  estimates  that 
the  compensation  thus  received  was  equivalent  to  the  earnings 
of  a  man  outside  the  forces  who  worked  twenty-six  days  a 
month  at  $3.46  a  day.  This  is  a  rate  of  $1080  a  year.  That 
happens  to  be  very  little  short  of  estimates  for  the  average 
annual  earnings  of  employees  in  all  industries  as  computed  by 
well-known  economists  and  submitted  to  Congress  in  October, 
1921,  by  the  joint  committee  on  agriculture. 

The  average  earnings  in  all  industries  computed  for  1918 — 
the  latest  year  for  which  these  figures  have  been  prepared — 
were  $1094,  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  only  $14  a  year 
more  than  our  soldiers  received. 

But  to  the  compensation  received  by  men  in  the  armed 
forces  as  outlined  above  are  to  be  added  other  bienefits,  which 
included,  not  merely  such  incidents  as  medical  attention  and 
protection  of  their  property  against  civil  action,  etc.,  but  such 
substantial  provisions  as  allowances  for  dependents,  which 
aggregated  $298,000,000,  and  assumption  for  men  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  whole  war  cost  of  insurance  policies  aggregating 
thirty-nine  billion   dollars. 

No  other  government  made  such  generous  provision  for  the 
men  in  its  armed  forces  and  those  dependent  upon  them. 
Indeed,  instead  of  receiving  less  than  the  men  who  remained 
at  home,  our  soldiers,  as  all  this  proves,  actually  received 
more.  What,  then,  is  there  to  "adjust"?  Why  call  this  meas- 
ure an  adjusted  compensation  bill  when  actually  it  is  nothing 
of  the  sort? 

As  for  the  men  who  remained  at  work  in  civilian  occupa- 
tions at  home,  it  is  a  fact  familiar  to  every  one  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  their  compensation  during  the  war  was  only 
half  of  what  it  was  before  the  war.  The  same  is  true  of 
those  manufacturers  and  industrial  leaders  who  seemed,  but 
only  seemed,  to  be  making  large  profits.  If  actually  there 
were  large  profits,  they  were  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous 
taxation  that  any  country  ever  devised,  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  today  those  profits  are  non-existent. 

From   these  hardships  of  high  costs   and  burdensome   taxa- 


pay  any  man  got  was  $30  a  month  and  if  he  was  a  married 
man   and   had    dependents   allowances   were   made   in   addition 

his  regular  pay. 

'In  the  civil  war  we  had  no  bacon.     We  had  no  ham.     We 

:  salt  pork  in  a  barrel  of  brine  and  we  got  salt  beef.  The 
only  other  meat  we  got  was  when  could  round  up  some 
cattle.  The  only  vegetables  we  got  were  rice  beans.  We  had 
no  canned  goods.  We  had  to  buy  our  tobacco,  candy,  and 
other  knicknacks, 

"When  the  soldiers  came  back  home  from  the  war  they 
proved  themselves  to  be  the  balance  wheel  in  the  life  of  the 
republic.  They  did  their  share  during  the  construction  period 
without  seeking  an  enormous  bonds  while  the  country  was 
overloaded  with  debt.  Aside  from  pensions,  which  were  given 
only  to  the  men  who  were  disabled,  there  was  nothing  akin 
to  the  bonus  scheme  in  the  days  following  the  civil  war,  and 
there  was  none  for  nearly  thirty  years  later.  Prior  to  that 
it  was  simply  a  question  of  pensions  to  soldiers  and  widows 
of  soldiers  that  had  died  in  the  service. 

"In  1890  legislation  was  created  to  equalize  the  bounty  to 
make  it  an  allowance  to  those  who  had  enlisted  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  and  to  whom  no  bounty  had  been  paid.  Be- 
yond that  there  was  nothing  done  for  the  soldiers  in  the 
shape  that  is  now  asked  by  some  of  the  posts  of  the  American 
Legion." 

Senator  Nelson  called  attention  to  the  pathetic  condition 
of  the  Confederate  soldiers  on  the  losing  side  in  the  civil 
war. 

"These  men,"  he  said,  "went  home  to  a  devastated  country 
and  got  no  relief  whatever.  To  be  sure,  their  states  eventually 
passed  laws  providing  for  crippled  and  disabled  veterans,  but 
beyond  that  none  of  them  got  any  help.  The  men  who  went 
over  to  France  and  were  disabled  should  be  cared  for.  I  am 
as  anxious  as  anybody  to  do  justice  by  them.  Then  if  we 
could  segregate  them  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  something 
for  the  soldiers  who  actually  did  any  fighting,  who  partici- 
pated in  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  in  the  campaign  around 
Chateau-Thierry  and  the  great  final  drive  in  bottling  up  the 
Germans  in  the  Argonne. 

"My  heart  goes  out  to  the  fighting  soldiers,  but  I  declare 
my  heart  can  not  go  out  to  the  2,000,000  soldiers  who  stayed 
here  in  America  in  comfortable  barracks  and  did  nothing  but 
drill  and  stand  camp  guard  occasionally." 


EVENTS  AND  INCIDENTS. 


Ameiican  Prestige  in  the  Balance. 

(New  York  World.) 

The  defeat  of  these  treaties  would  make  the  position  of  any 
President,  any  Secretary  of  State,  any  Ambassador,  any 
Senate  leader,  ridiculous.  They  would  represent  nobody. 
They  would  have  no  authority.  There  would  be  no  one  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  American  people  in  the  outer 
world.  The  defeat  of  these  treaties  would  reduce  the  Ameri- 
can Executive  to  the  status  of  gamblers,  and  American 
diplomacy  to  a  series  of  idle  gestures.  We  announce  that  we 
desire  a  league.  We  go  to  Paris  and  insist  upon  a  league. 
We  obtain  a  league  and  we  reject  it.  A  few  months  later  we 
start  again.  We  announce  that  we  desire  a  reduction  of  arma- 
ments and  an  association  of  nations.  We  invite  the  powers 
to  come  to  Washington.  We  propose  a  plan  and  they  accept 
it.  Are  we  to  reply;  "Thank  you  very  much,  we  were  only 
fooling,   we  just  wanted  to  see  if  you  would  bite   again"? 

There  must  be  some  limit  to  such  trifling  with  the  peace  of 
the  world.  For,  rich  as  we  are,  and  strong  as  we  are,  and 
dependent  as  Europe  is  upon  us,  we  are  not  so  rich  and  so 
strong  and  so  independent  that  we  can  afford  to  behave  in 
the  world  as  if  we  were  a  nation  of  spoilt  movie  stars.  The 
peace  of  the  world  means  something  to  us.  The  poverty  and 
disorders  of  Europe  have  not  left  us  untouched ;  the  con- 
fusions of  the  world  embrace  us  as  well.  Without  us  there 
can  be  no  restoration.  And  if  in  this  crisis  we  serve  notice 
on  mankind  that  the  American  people  is  without  a  spokes- 
man, without  authority,  without  a  government  that  can  func- 
tion, the  confusion  will  become  intolerable.  Our  own  vast 
power    for   good    will   end    in    futility.      In    the    middle    of    all 


civilized   peoples   we    shall    be   classified    as    one    of   those    na- 
tion the  men  under  arms  were  alone  immune,  and  in  addition  I  tions,   like  the   Russian  of  yesterday,  with  which  it  is  impos- 


to  that  immunity  the  government  is  faithfully  discharging  its 
duty  to  the  dead,  injured,  and  disabled  through  insurance  and 
vocational  training  which  now  costs  the  taxpayers  $450,000,000 
a  year.  Nor  is  this  all.  Seventeen  states  have  already  pro- 
vided $250,000,000  in  cash  bonuses  to  their  veterans  and  seven 
other  states   will   shortly   swell   this   total. 

The  bonus  bill  now  before  Congress  offers  to  the  veteran 
any  one  of  several  options  other  than  the  cash  "adjustment" 
above  described.  He  is  thus  offered  a  preferential  right  to 
acquire  homesteads  upon  lands  open  to  settlement  and  upon 
Federal  reclamation  projects,  with  his  "adjusted  service  pay," 
plus  40  per  cent.  He  is  also  offered  his  bonus  plus  40  per 
cent,  if  he  elects  to  purchase  a  home.  He  is  also  offered  his 
bonus  plus  40  per  cent,  if  he  chooses  an  approved  course  in 
vocational   training. 

Finally,  if  he  decides  upon  the  out-and-out  bonus,  the  bill 
provides  that  payment  may  be  deferred  for  twenty  years, 
offering  as  an  inducement  40  per  cent,  plus  4  J^  per  cent, 
compound  interest. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  these  options  are 
praiseworthy  incentives  to  thrift,  I  am  opposed  to  them  all ; 
first,  because  the  men  in  our  armed  forces  have  already  re- 
ceived adequate  compensation ;  second,  because  no  man  who 
has  enjoyed  the  blessed  privilege  of  defending  his  home  and 
his  country  should  ask  an  honorarium  for  so  doing ;  third,  be- 
cause the  payment  of  bonuses  demanded  under  this  bill  would 
place  a  burden  upon  the  public,  which  can  not  be  borne  with- 
out highly  disturbing;  results. 

If  every  veteran  'elects  to  take  cash,  $1,547,000,000  is  the 
amount  we  shall  have  to  pay;  $5,273,000,000  will  be  the  cost 
if  certificates  are  chosen.  These  are  the  estimates  of  the 
Senate  committee,  and  every  one  who  has  had  experience  in 
such  matters  knows  that  they  will  actually  greatly  exceed  that 
portentous  total,  since  no  account  is  taken  of  the  cost  of 
administration,  which  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  estimates  at  $1,500,000,000  more.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Once  this  bill  become  a  law  there  will  be  a  bonus  lobby  in 
sinister  attendance  at  every  session  of  Congress  during  this 
generation,  demanding  and  receiving  additional  "adjustments." 

We  can  never  do  enough  for  the  dead,  the  sick,  the  wounded, 
and  disabled,  and  all  our  efforts  should  be  confined  to  them. 
I  call  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  ex-service  men 
to  oppose  this  bill  and  I  ask  all  others  to  fight  is  as  inde- 
fensible in  principle  and  odious  in  its  mercenary  implications. 


sible  to  do  business,  because  the  government  has  no  power 
to  bind  the  nation,  has  no  mandate  to  act,  can  make  no  en- 
gagements   that   will   be   carried   out. 


A  Real  Veteran  Speaks. 

Senator  Nelson  of  Minnesota,  the  last  veteran  of  the  civil 

war    in    Congress,    speaks    a    straightforward    mind    upon    the 

iionus  issue.     Talking  last  week  with  a  correspondent   of  the 

New  York  Herald,   Senator  Nelson  said; 

"When  I  recall  my  experience  it  seems  to  me  remarkable 
that  the  men  who  are  now  agitating  for  this  bonus  can  take 
the  stand  they  do.  During  the  first  few  months  of  the  civil 
war  the  pay  of  the  American  soldier  was  about  $11  a  month 
and  was  finally  increased  to  $16.  At  that  time  gold  was  at  a 
premium  and  the  soldiers  were  paid  in  a  depreciated  paper 
currency.     What   did   they  get  in   the   late  war?     The    lowest 


German  Liberals  fear  a  trick  has  been  turned  against 
them  in  the  production  of  a  monumental  film  of  Fred 
crick  the  Great.  It  was  discovered  at  the  first  showing 
that  the  film  company  has  a  production  adapted  to  the 
Hohenzollern  propaganda  and  it  is  suspected  the  film 
was  produced  with  that  end  in  view.  These  apprehen 
sions  are  strengthened  by  the  attitude  of  monarchist 
newspapers,  which  in  their  criticisms  couple  Hohenzol 
lern  panegyrics  with  commendation  for  the  timely  ap 
plause  manifested  at  the  goosestep  scenes  and  find  that 
the  authors  made  full  use  of  the  slogans  of  Germany's 
■military  greatness  in  the  titles.  The  Liberal  papers 
allege  that  a  well-directed  clique  is  more  interested  in 
bringing  out  the  royalist  virtues  of  the  story  than  the 
film  merits,  but  they  nevertheless  praise  the  artistic 
qualities  of  the  film.  The  first  two  sections  present 
Frederick's  history  until  his  coronation,  and  the  presen- 
tation took  three  hours. 


France  has  suggested  a  monument  of  unusual  type 
as  a  memorial  for  those  who  lost  their  lives  when  the 
Lusitaiiia  was  sunk  by  a  German  torpedo.  The  pro- 
posed monument  would  be  a  statue  of  a  mother,  holding 
out  her  child  to  be  saved,  as  she  kneels  on  a  bit  of 
wreckage.  The  unusual  feature  of  the  memorial,  how- 
ever, would  be  that  of  placing  it  on  a  floating  raft,  at 
the  scene  of  the  sinking,  off  the  coast  of  Ireland.  The 
raft  would  be  anchored  there  and  the  statue,  projected 
to  be  eighty  feet  high,  would  be  illuminated  at  night  to 
serve  as  a  beacon  for  mariners.  The  preliminary  model 
has  been  made  by  George  du  Bois,  celebrated  French 

sculptor. 

^•fc» 

A  German  ex-artillerist  has  written  a  novel  anticipa- 
tory of  German  victory  in  1934.  "German  Resurrec- 
tion" foretells  how  mysterious  military  societies  will  be 
formed,  how  extraordinary  rays  will  blow  up  English 
ships  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  kilometers,  and  how 
a  gun  sold  as  a  toy  becomes  deadly  by  a  slight  adjust- 
ment. According  to  our  optimistic  German  prophet  all 
Germany  rises  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  and 
France  is  shattered  at  a  blow. 


Alas,  poor  Shakespeare!  His  relics  had  hardly  been 
laid  to  their  well-earned  repose  before  scandal  began 
to  busy  herself  with  his  memory.  First  it  was  stated, 
on  contemporary  authority,  that  he  died  as  the  result  of 
a  drinking  bout  with  Ben  Jonson.  Then  came  the 
quaint  "William  the  Conqueror"  story,  disclosing  his 
dispute  with  Burbage  over  the  latchkey  of  one  of  the 
wives  of  the  town,  and  a  series  of  other  such  merrle 
conceits  and  innuendos  gleaned  from  the  recollections 
of  quavering  old  men  and  "knitters  in  the  sim."  Lack- 
ing further  hearsay,  gossip  turned  her  attention  to  the 
works  of  her  victim,  and  opening  the  sonnets,  pounced 
with  a  glad  cry  on  the  dark  lady  and  the  fair  young 
man  celebrated  there  as  implicating  their  author  in 
every  frailty  to  which  mankind  is  subject.  And  the 
last  conceivable  bolt  seemed  to  have  been  shot  when 
the  German  professors  hailed  him  as  a  compatriot. 

But  one  possible  slander  was  left — and  it  consti- 
tutes perhaps  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  The  Macmillan 
Company  has  just  published  the  play,  '"Will  Shake- 
speare," that  lately  set  London  quarreling.  In  this  in- 
vention Miss  Clemence  Dane,  the  authoress,  intimates 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  his  best  tragedy  to  please  a 
dark-haired  siren  of  the  court  whom  the  queen  had 
appointed  to  inspire  him. 

After  this  outrageous  arrow,  there  is  only  a  minor 
affront  in  the  suggestion  that  murder  must  be  added  to 
the  "Swan  of  Avon's"  shortcomings,  that  it  was  he 
and  not  an  "apple  squire"  who  stabbed  Marlowe  in  the 
eye  and  killed  him,  or  that  the  dispute  was  not  over  a 
tavern  trull,  but  for  the  love  of  Mary  Fitton,  Eliza- 
bethan vamp  and  maid  of  honor.  The  further  circum- 
stance that  the  creator  of  Falstaff  never  vouchsafes  a 
smile  in  the  course  of  Miss  Dane's  play,  or  an}'  trace 
of  the  wit  that  once  resounded  among  the  hogsheads  of 
the  Mermaid,  is  not  a  slander;  it  is  plain  nonsense. 
The  conception  that  Queen  Elizabeth  used  Mary  Fitton 
to  lure  him  from  Stratford  and  keep  him  in  London, 
composing  plays  for  the  glory  and  renown  of  the  British 
flag,  is  merely  funny,  in  view  of  the  low  opinion  in 
which  the  drama  was  then  held;  so  also,  for  a  different 
reason,  is  the  scene  in  which  the  queen  shuts  him  up  in 
a  candle-lit  room  and  allows  him  an  hour  or  two  where- 
in to  dash  her  off  a  scenario. 

A  notable  thing  about  Miss  Dane's  play,  however,  is 
that,  apart  from  its  calumny  on  several  great  Eliza- 
bethans, it  is  a  good  play.  It  is  written  in  a  blank 
verse  that  recalls  some  of  Shakespeare's  in  his  sleepier 
moments,  it  has  more  than  one  stirring  chord  of  senti- 
ment, and  it  would  have  been  quite  admirable  had  it 
been  written  about  a  group  of  modern  Art  Guild  poets, 
or  had  such  a  personality  as  Andreyev  been  the 
hero.  But  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that,  short  of 
censorship,  there  is  no  means  of  restraining  writers  of 
fiction  who  misrepresent  historical  facts  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  critics  turn  purple  or  of  shocking  a  jaded 
public  into  attentiveness. 

There  seems  to  be  no  occasion  to  qualify  this  with  a 
graceful  reference  to  the  authoress'  courage.  If  her 
treatment  of  historical  truth  represents  bravery,  the 
Victoria  Cross  would  be  a  feeble  tribute  to  the  valor  of 
Bill  Nye.  

A  certain  group  of  irreconcilables,  who  still  cling  to 
the  political  ideas  of  the  last  century,  appear  to  have 
chosen  as  their  motto,  "There  are  only  a  few  of  us 
left."  The  legend  invites  us  to  picture  them  as  staunch 
upholders  of  a  doomed  standard  on  a  stricken  field,  re- 
proaching with  their  bloody  but  unbowed  heads,  or  their 
immaculate  wigs  and  ruffles,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
baseness  of  the  demented  mob.  But  there  is  no  groimd 
for  regarding  this  attitude  as  a  conclusive  token  of 
highmindedness. 

The  European  circuses  are  at  present  suffering  from 
a  shortage  of  the  human  curiosities  with  which  nature, 
in  her  clumsier  moments,  has  hitherto  flooded  the  side- 
shows. There  are  only  a  few  of  them  left,  and  their 
prestige  has  increased  accordingly.  Observers  have  re- 
marked a  touch  of  hauteur  in  the  manner  of  these  sur- 
vivors, and  have  noticed  that  even  the  woolly  lady  of 
Borneo  now  walks  on  all  fours  with  some  condescen- 
sion.   

Zaghlul  Pasha,  the  leader  of  the  Egj^ptian  revolt, 
bears  at  least  this  earnest  of  greatness :  that  his  friends 
can  not  find  terms  high  enough  or  his  enemies  low- 
enough  with  which  to  describe  his  character.  Lord 
Milner  apparently  respected  him;  they  were  able,  at  any 
rate,  to  reach  a  friendly  understanding  on  the  crucial 
question  of  English  military  garrisons  in  Egypt,  and  the 
British  government's  refusal  to  concur  in  it  caused  Mil- 
ner's  resignation.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Zaghlul 
deserved  the  fate  of  deportation  to  Ceylon,  and  the  ap- 
parent injustice  of  this  measure  is  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  proposed  to  come  to  London  and  pre- 
sent his  case — an  act  which,  in  itself,  would  have  been  a 
certain  guarantee  of  fealty  to  the  empire.  It  has  been 
the  particular  misfortune  of  Mr.  Churchill,  who  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Milner  as  colonial  secretary,  to  be  heavy- 
handed  at  the  wrong  moments — to  advocate  force  when 
clemency  was  needed,  and  conversely.  Mr.  Churchill,  in 
fact,  embodies  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  a  cordial 
agreement  between   England  and  America.     Paradnxi- 
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callv  enough,  he  is  half  American,  but  the  only  quality 
he  seems  to  have  derived  from  this  repubhc  is  a  head- 
long and  impetuous  energ>%  and  it  leads  him  into  equivo- 
cal extremes  of  reactionary  and  liberal  policy.  He  is  a 
political  soldier  of.  fortune  and  his  habit  of  switching 
banners  has  had  more  than  a  little  to  do  with  our  mis- 
trust of  the  avowals  of  the  English  government.  Every 
thinking  person  must  concede  the  necessity  of  an  ade- 
quate English  force  in  Eg>pt ;  between  this  and  military 
oppression,  however,  there  is  no  necessary  link.  It  is 
possible  that  ililner  erred  in  estimating  the  military 
necessities  in  that  quarter,  but  he  would  never  have 
consented  to  the  graver  error  of  quelling  discussion 
by  an  arrogant  assertion  of  force. 


Charles  Dickens,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  most 
effectively  ridiculed  the  etiiciency  crotchet  in  education 
in  "Hard  Times."  On  rereading  the  novel,  one  won- 
ders at  the  antiquity  of  many  modern  ideas.  Grad- 
grind's  school  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  might  now  be 
finding  in  American  fiction  if  we  had  an  intelligent 
satirist.  For  some  reason  or  other,  no  scenario  writer 
has  yet  purloined  the  plot  of  "Hard  Times,"  but  it  has 
all  the  movie  requirements:  devoted  sister  in  a  small 
town  who  marries  a  rich  old  man  to  defray  the  debts  of 
a  wastrel  brother ;  rich  young  man  from  the  metropolis 
with  a  surplus  of  charm  and  no  morals,  who  divines  the 
situation  and  pretends  to  extricate  the  brother  from 
his  scrapes,  but  with  the  real  purpose  of  winning  the 
young  wife's  affections  and  making  off  with  her — the 
sins  of  the  brother  being  further  visited  on  an  innocent 
party  in  the  person  of  a  humble  and  honest  workman, 
whose  marital  afflictions  and  inability  to  obtain  a  much- 
needed  divorce  supply  the  underplot  of  the  story. 
There  are  many  other  modern  features  in  it,  but  per- 

a  brief  passage  in 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Miss  Frances  Marion  Brandon  is  the  first  woman  to 
become  an  assistant  corporation  counsel  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Beatty  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is 
said  to  be  the  yoimgest  of  railroad  presidents.  Mr. 
Beatty,  who  is  forty-three  years  of  age,  directs  20,000 
miles  of  railroads  and  scores  of  ocean  liners. 

Miss  Tennyson  Jesse,  an  English  novelist  and  a 
granddaughter  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  has  recently  an- 
nounced her  marriage.  She  has  been  the  wife  of  Cap- 
tain H.  M.  Harwood,  English  playwright  and  actor,  for 
two  years. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  has  blossomed  forth  as  the 
first  author  among  the  counselors  of  President  Harding 
I  in  an  intensely  dramatic  recital  of  his  own  career,  be- 
ginning as  a  poor  immigrant  lad  from  Wales  and  lead- 
ing step  by  step  to  his  present  exalted  and  responsible 
post  in  the  executive  part  of  the  government.  The 
Secretary  came  from  a  picturesque  part  of  Wales, 
Tredegar,  where  he  was  born  almost  fifty  years  ago, 
and  his  parents  settling  in  Pittsburgh,  he  began  his  in- 
dustrial career  in  that  bustling  city-  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
in  the  puddling  department  of  the  great  iron  and  steel 
works  which  has  made  its  fame.  His  connection  with 
labor  units  and  with  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  are 
both  entertaining  and  valuable  conributions  to  the  an- 
nals of  those  activities. 

The  Explorers'  Club  of  Xew  York  City  has  unani- 
moush-  reelected  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  president. 
This  is  a  position  which  Admiral  Peary  held  for  sev- 
eral years  before  his  death.  It  is  interesting  to  recall 
the  strong  friendship  betwen  these  two  greatest  Arctic 
explorers,  who  differed  so  much  in  method,  yet  each  of 
received   his   greatest   tribute   from    the   other. 


the  aesthetic  branches,  art,  music,  and  letters,  was,  be- 
fore marrying  the  illustrious  artist,  the  widow  of  Dr. 
Edward  Livingston  Trudeau  of  Xew  York,  another 
eminent  man,  equally  famous  in  the  healing  arts  and  in 
the  domain  of  letters.  Dr.  Trudeau  was  for  years  a 
professor  of  surgery  in  Columbia  Medical  College  and 
the  director  of  many  of  the  great  establishments  in  the 
.•\dirondacks,  whither  he  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to 
spend  his  last  years.  Lady  Laverj-  was  iliss  Hazel 
Martyn,  daughter  of  Dr.  Edward  Tenner  Martyn  of 
Chicago.  She  w-as  identified  with  the  artists'  set  in 
Chicago  and  in  Xew  York  and  has  done  some  excel- 
lent work  in  pastels.  Sir  John  maintains  a  fine  studio 
in  Paris  and  is  as  hospitable  to  the  rather  nondescript 
crowds  of  students  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  as  to 
the  dignified  members  of  the  London  Academy  in  his 
sumptuous  home  in  Cromwell  Place. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


haps  the  most  surprismg  occurs  ... ^ .=         ,     , 

which  a  smart  voung  man  of  the  period  is  asked  by  his  I  whom         ,     ,  .     ,    ,  .  ,         .         ,  ,,     ,     , 

host  if  he  would  like  to  smoke.  His  replv,  which  I  Peary  made  his  dash  to  the  pole  usmg  the  method  of 
sounds  almost  as  if  it  had  been  written  yesterday,  is, ;  transporting  food  by  sled  relay 
"I  believe  vou"— in  other  words,  "You  said  it."  In  the  tionized  methods  ot  Arctic  work  by  proving 
matter  of  picturesque  slang,  as  in  most  other  things,  we  i  such  dependence  on  civilized  tood  is  necessary,  and  that 
seem  to  have  very  little  on  the  age  of  Victoria.  The  j  one  can  live  'off  the  coiintrv.  w-hether  on  the  seem- 
Chinese  mav  be  right  in  believing  that  a  man  of  enter-  "igb'  barren  land  of  Banks  Island  or  traveling  on  the 
prise  is  verV  well  employed  in  trying  to  catch  up  with  ;■«  over  unsounded  depths  ot  polar  ocean.  The  story 
f-  „.„  ■  of  this  later  remarkable  joumev  is  told  in  his  new  book, 

his  ancestors.  .  t-  ■,,..•    » 

The  Friendly  .-arctic. 


Stefansson   revolu' 
that  no 


A  peculiar  difference  between  censorships  in  Eng- 
land and  America  is  that  while  the  .\merican  moralists 
are  very  strict  about  printed  matter,  the  British 
tolerate  almost  anj-thing  in  print  and  reserve  their  in- 
dignation for  theatrical  misdemeanors.  It  may  be 
either  a  cause  or  a  result  that  our  greatest  offenses 
against  decency  and  convention  have  occurred  in  print, 
and  theirs  on  the   stage.     A   printed  account  of   the 


Sir  William  Barton,  speaking  at  Oldham,  said  he  be- 
lieved Lord  Birkenhead  to  be  the  most  forceful  poli- 
tician in  England  at  the  present  time,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  would  have  to  do  all  he  could  to  keep  in  front  of 
him.  Lord  Birkenhead,  whose  family  name  is  Smith, 
was  bom  at  Birkenhead  in  1872,  the  son  ct  a  barrister, 
so  that  his  taste  for  law-  and  politics  is  inherited.  He 
was  a  classical  scholar  at  Oxford,  and  made  first-class 


questionable  scenes  enacted  on  the  English  stage  since  :  ^^,  ^^^^^.^  -^  ^^^  g^j^^^j  ^^  Jurisprudence  in  1894. 
Shakespeare's  time  would  cause  a  commotion  in  Amer- 1  ^-^  subsequent  career  to  1900  w-as  that  of  a  fellow  and 
lean  censorships  circles.  ,     ^  t  „.     .  t  „:  lecturer  in  several  of  the  Oxford  colleges.    In  1903  he 

The  fate  of  Mr.  George  Branch  Cabell  s  Jurgen  :  ^^.^^^  ■^^^  ^^y^^-^^  ^^  ^^^  Conser\-ative  candidate  for 
illustrates  the  contradictory  nature  ot  this  intolerance  :^^^  Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool,  and  again  for  the 
When  the  book  was  censored  m  America,  Enghsh  j  ^y^^^j^  j^j^^j^j^^^^  j^^  j9Q5  In  1908  he  was  king's  council 
readers  became  sufficiently  curious  about  it  to  warrant, ^^  bencher  of  Grav's  Inn:   solicitor-general  in   1915, 


its  publication  in  London,  and  it  is  now  accessible  to 
the  British  Empire  in  a  special  edition.  To  judge  from 
the  critical  notices  thus  far  given  Mr.  Cabell's  chef 
d'cfuvre  by  the  English  press,  it  has  aroused  no  great 
enthusiasm  of  censure  or  approval.  The  critics  con- 
tent themselves  wiih  the  mild  comment  that  the  sexual 
motif  seems  a  little  overdone,  and  that  the  author  has 
injured  the  quaUty  of  his  satire  by  throwing  Steinvor, 
Walburga,  .\naitis,  Heitman  ilichael,  and  others  such 
into  a  conglomerate  burlesque,  without  any  deference 
to  the  various  atmospheres  of  legend  and  history  from 
w-hich  they  have  been  drawn.  ..         .         ,  .^    .  . 

The    novel    owes    its    present    e.xtraordinary    vogue ' 'atest  manilestation  oi  many-sidedness  is  marme  paint- 
among  American  critics,  not  so  much  to  its  literary  and 


and  treasurer,- 1917-18.  From  1906  to  1919  he  had  been 
M.  P.  for  the  Walton  Division,  Liverpool,  thus  doubling 
up  on  law  and  politics.  His  war  record  is  as  follows: 
On  active  service  with  Indian  Corps  in  France,  1914; 
captain  in  King's  Own  Oxfordshire  Hussars,  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army.  Lord  Birken- 
head is  the  author  of  a  number  of  political  studies,  as 
well  as  some  literary  ones. 

Few  English  statesmen  and  perhaps  none  in  this 
country  have  the  marked  versatility  of  the  British 
cabinet  minister,  Winston   Churchill,     ilr.   Churchill's 


philosophic  value  (though  it  at  least  equals  in  this 
respect  Maurice  Hewlett's  more  sensuous  tales  of  me- 
diaeval love)  as  to  its  impudent  defiance  of  the  censor. 
Mr.  Cabell  tried  to  be  profoundly  immoral  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  deacons  by  wrapping  his  immorahty  in  a 
veil  of  cynical  alluiveness  which  he  thought  too  opaque 
for  their  literal  intelligences.  Had  he  succeeded 
the  laugh  would  have  been  on  the  censors.  Since  he 
did  not,  owing  to  the  delirious  explicitness  with  which 
the  Xeo-Pagan  sons  of  the  morning  expounded  the 
profundities  of  his  wit,  the  decree  of  the  censor  went 
forth,  and  Mr.  Cabell  and  his  book  were  apotheosized — 
a  result  he  doubtless  foresaw.  At  some  future  day  this  belle,  Jennie  Jerome,  he  seems  to  come  naturally  by  his 
will  all  align  itself  in  its  true  perspective.  The  whole  I  talents.  His  first  cousm.  Shane  Leslie,  is  among  the 
point  and  pith   of  ilr.   Cabell's  humor   depends  on  a  foremost  essayists,  historians,  and  editors  of  the  day. 


ing.  He  exhibited  for  a  long  time  under  an  assumed 
name,  and  his  pictures  had  won  recognition  even  in 
Paris  before  he  confessed  the  artist's  identity.  He  has 
now  acquired  such  celebrity  that  he  has  orders  of  the 
most  flattering  sort  for  any  future  canvases  he  may 
have  time  to  paint.  His  ability  as  a  writer  has  an  older 
reputation.  He  has  recently  pubhshed  a  critical  review 
of  the  work  of  Sir  John  Lavery,  the  eminent  painter 
of  portraits  and  of  Irish  historical  scenes.  Mr. 
Churchill's  art  criticism  is  ranked  among  the  soundest 
of  contemporary  writers.  -Americans  may  take  a  pride 
in  Mr.  Churchill.  The  grandson  of  Larry  Jerome  of 
Xew-  York  and  son  of  that  most  brilliant  Xew  York 


temporary  hypocrisy  of  the  .American  public,  and 
though  the  action  of  the  censors  in  his  case  was  a 
solemn  absurdity,  the   suppression  of  his  book   is   no 


disaster.     Burlesque    and    allegorj'    are    the    curse    of  i  °'  music. 


and  several  of  the  daughters  of  Moreton  Frew-en,  also 
cousins,  have  made  their  mark  in  literature  and  art. 
Mr.  Churchill  is  an  acomplished  musician  and  a  critic 


.American  letters.  Our  literature  w-ill  have  reached 
respectable  level  only  when  it  presents  something  that 
writers  of  other  coimtries  think  worthy  of  satirizing. 
And  we  give  the  efficiency  of  the  censor  an  undesen-ed 
tribute  when  we  imagine  that  every  book  he  denounces 
is  a  masterpiece.  .\ubrey  Boyd. 

San  Francisco,  February  15,  1922. 


The  English  "Book  of  Common  Prayer"  was  origi- 
nally called  the  "King's  Primer."  It  was  published  in 
1546  by  command  of  Henry  \'III.  Twice  revised  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  and  again  in  the  reigns  of 
Eli  ibeth  and  James  I,  it  was  ultimately  brought  to  its 
pre  "nt  form. 


Sir  John  Lavery,  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
London,  who  is  one  of  the  most  renowned  artists  of  the 
day  and  whose  canvases  adorn  nearly  every  notable 
picture  gallery  of  the  world,  is  an  enthusiastic  Irish- 
man, a  native  of  Belfast  and  a  member  of  the  famous 
Irish  Society-  of  .\rt,  which  has  been  located  for  nearly 
200  years  in  Dublin.  Sir  John  is  committed  to  a  fair 
division  of  his  time  with  his  country  people  and  will 
place  on  canvas  some  of  the  scenes  which  have  resulted 
in  the  founding  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  besides  painting 
the  portraits  of  several  of  the  chief  figures  in  this  im- 
portant international  negotiation.  Lady  Lavery,  who  is 
one  of  the  powerful  hostesses  of  the  British  capital  and 
is  the  accepted  leader  in  all  amenities  growing  out  of 


\Vinter  in  Northumberland. 

Outside  the  garden 
The  wet  skies  harden. 
The  gates  are  barred  on 

The  summer  side : 
"Shut  out  the  flower-time. 
Sunbeam  and  shower-time ; 
Make  way  for  our  time," 

Wild  winds  have  cried. 
Green  once  and  cheerj-. 
The  woods,  worn  weary. 
Sigh  as  the  drearj- 

Weak  sun  goes  home : 
A  great  wind  grapples 
The  wave,  and  dapples 
The  dead  green  floor  of  the  sea  with  foam. 

Through  fell  and  moorland, 
.And  salt-sea  foreland. 
Our  noisy  norland 

Resounds  and  rings : 
Waste  waves  thereunder 
Are  blown  in  simder 
And  winds  make  thunder 

With  cloud-wide  wings. 
Sea-drift  makes  dimmer 
The  beacon's  glimmer ; 
Nor  sail  nor  swimmer 

Can  tr\'  the  tides. 
And  snowdrifts  thicken 
Where,  when  leaves  quicken. 
Under  the  heather  the  sundew  hides.  .   .  . 

Each  reed  that  grows  in 
Our  stream  is  frozen. 
The  fields  it  flows  in 

.^re  hard  and  black  ; 
The  water-fairy 
Waits  wise  and  warj- 
Till  time  shall  vary 

And  thaws  come  back. 
"O  sister,  water," 
The  wind  besought  her, 
"O  twin-born  daughter 

Of  spring  with  me. 
Stay  with  me.  play  with  me. 
Take  the  warm  way  with  me. 
Straight  for  the  summer  and  oversea." 


But  winds  will  var>-, 
.\nd  wise  and  wary 
The  patient  fairy 

Of  water  waits ; 
-■Ml  shrunk  and  wizen. 
In  iron  prison. 
Till   spring  re-risen 

Unbar  the  gates : 
Till,    as  with   clamor 
Of  axe  and  i-ammer. 
Chained  streams  that  stammer 

And  struggle  in  straits 
Burst  bonds  that  shiver, 
.\nd  thaws  deliver 
:  roaring  river  in  stormy  spates. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


Th( 


The  Milkmaid. 


-Across  the  grass   I    see   her  pass ; 

She   comes  with   tripping  pace, — 
.\   maid   I   know. — and   March   winds  blow 
Her  hair  across  her  face ; — 
With  a  hey,  Dolly !  bo,  Dolly  ! 

Dolly  shall  be  mine. 
Before  the  spray  is  white  with  May, 
Or  blooms  the  eglantine. 

The  March  winds  blow.     I  watch  her  go: 

Her  eye  is  brown  and  clear; 
Her  cheek  is  brown,  and  soft  as  down, 
(To  those  who  see  it  near !) — 
With  a  hey,  Dolly  !  ho.  Dolly ! 

Dolly  shall  be  mine. 
Before  the  spray  is  white  with  May, 
Or  blooms  the  eglantine. 

What  has  she  not  that  those  have  got, — 

The  dames  that  walk  in  silk ! 
If  she  undo  her  'kerchief  blue 
Her  neck  is  white   as  milk. 
With  a  hey.  Dolly  !  ho,  Dolly  1 

Dolly  shall  be  mine. 
Before  the  spray  is  white  with  May, 
Or  blooms  the  eglantine. 

Let  those  who  will  be  proud  and  chill ! 

For  me,   from  June  to  Jime, 
My  Dolly's  words  are  sweet  as  curds — 
Her  laugh  is  like  a  tune; — 
With  a  hey.  Dolly  !  ho,  Dolly ! 

Dolly  shall  be  mine. 
Before  the  spray  is  white  with  Ma}-, 
Or  blooms  the  eglantine. 

Break,  break  to  her,   O  crocus-spear! 

O  tall  Lent-lilies  flame! 
There'll  be  a  bride  at  Easter-tide, 
.\nd  Dolly  is  her  name. 

With  a  hey,  Dolly  !  ho,  Dolly ! 

Dolly  shall  be  mine. 
Before  the  spray  is  white  with  May, 

Or  blooms  the  eglantine. — Austin  Dobson. 


February  18,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  DECOLLETE  ISLANDERS. 


R.  M.  Weaver  Tells  of  Early  Invasions  in  the  Pacific. 


Senator  Lodge's  recent  dithyramb  about  the  coral 
reefs  of  the  South  Pacific  represents  almost  the  closing 
strain  of  a  lay  to  which  Herman  Melville  sounded  the 
prelude.  The  age  of  romance  in  the  South  Seas  is 
dead,  or  virtually  so.  Already  the  hideous  instruments 
of  our  industrial  culture  have  girdered  the  tracts  be- 
yond the  sunset  in  frames  of  steel,  and  the  day  so  much 
abhorred  by  Melville  has  come,  when  a  machine- 
impelled  and  germ-ridden  Christendom  was  to  devastate 
in  its  grimy  and  relentless  Western  course  the  last 
island  refuges  of  Pan. 

To  the  inevitability  of  this  result  the  beauty  of  the 
ravaged  region  has  largely  contributed.  Melville  was 
the  first  and  greatest  of  the  literary  explorers  to  make 
articulate  the  poetic  lure  of  these  hazy  ocean  reaches, 
and  his  successors,  from  Stevenson  and  London  to 
Somerset  Maugham  and  Frederick  O'Brien,  have  all 
added  a  magnetic  touch,  in  their,  fashion,  to  that  en- 
chantment. Before  their  day  missionaries  and  traders 
had  been  drawn  into  the  ''waters  of  these  wondrous 
isles"  by  a  thirst  for  converts  or  for  gold,  with  results 
that  leave  one  thoughtful  as  to  the  meaning  of  progress. 
But  even  they  acknowledged  in  some  degree  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  thing  they  were  appointed  to  destroy, 
and  were  sensible,  in  a  measure,  to  what  we  call  its  "ro- 
mance." 

This  word  "romance"'  is  a  prismatic  term  that  pre- 
sents very  different  facets  to  different  minds.  Its  sig- 
nificance to  the  average  European  and  American  seems 
to  be  profoundly  mingled  with  the  idea  of  clothes — an 
idea  which,  as  Carlyle  shrewdly  observed,  affects  most 
of  our  concepts.  It  was  not  with  this  kind  of  romance 
that  Melville  and  Stevenson  were  mainly  concerned, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  for  a  majority  of  their  readers 
the  most  fascinating  aspect  of  Polynesian  society  is  its 
sartorial  simplicity.  On  this  truth  Anatole  France  has 
built  some  of  his  most  diverting  satires  in  ''The  Island 
of  the  Penguins."  And  the  history  of  the  subjugation 
of  the  Pacific  islanders  to  a  clothed  morality  by  traders, 
missionaries,  and  "romantic"  excursionists  has  been  so 
interestingly  compiled  by  Mr.  ^\'eaver  from  the  records 
of  these  authorities  on  propriety  as  to  be  worth 
thought  before  touching  on  the  central  theme  of  his 
book. 

Tahiti  and  the  Marquesas,  the  islands  best  kmown  to 
Melville,  were  among  the  first  to  receive  the  ministra- 
tion. The  Marquesas  were  discovered  in  1595  by  the 
Spanish  adventurer,  Alvaro  Mendana  de  Neyra,  on  his 
way  to  occupy  the  Solomon  Islands,  which  he  had 
discovered  twenty-eight  years  earlier.  To  the  new  in- 
sular group  he  gave  the  name  Marquesas  de  Mendoca. 
in  honor  of  his  patron,  the  viceroy  of  Peru.  They  were 
not  again  molested  till  Captain  Cook  visited  them  in 
1774.  x\  few  years  before,  the  English  mariner  Wallis 
had  penetrated  the  archipelago  of  the  Society  Islands 
and  discovered  Tahiti : 

Wallis'  account  of  Otaheite — on  the  authority  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  "to  be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme 
with  the  adjective  mighty" — and  its  people,  occupies  a  great 
part  of  his  narrative.  Though  his  reception  was  not  without 
a  show  of  arms  and  bloodshed,  the  native  women  exerted 
themselves  tirelessly  to  do  unselfish  penance  for  the  hostile 
behavior  of  the  native  males.  Oammo,  the  ruling  chief,  re- 
tired from  the  scene,  leaving  the  felicitation  of  the  strangers 
in  the  hands  of  his  consort,  Oberea,  "whose  whole  character," 
according  to  the  observations  of  the  London  Missionary'  So- 
ciety, "for  sensuality  exceeded  even  the  usual  standard  of 
Otaheite."  In  the  establishment  of  friendship  that  ensued, 
Wallis  sent  Lieutenant  Fureaux  ashore  to  erect  a  British 
pennant,  and  in  defiance  of  the  Pope,  to  take  formal  possession 
of  the  island  in  the  name  of  King  George  the  Third.  Hope- 
lessly unimpressed  by  the  whole  transaction,  the  natives  took 
down  the  flag  during  the  night,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
the  ruling  chieftains  wore  it  about  their  persons  as  a  badge  of 
royalty.  Oberea's  hospitality  was  requited  bj'  a  parting  gift  of 
some  turkeys,  a  gander,  a  goose,  and  a  cat.  Oberea's  live 
stock  figures  repeatedly  in  the  later  annals  of  Tahiti. 


Among  the  gifted  English  Avriters  of  George  Ill's 
reign  the  members  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
founded  in  1795,  proved  themselves  very  adroit  in  the 
realm  of  light  literature.  Their  spirited  accounts  of  the 
morals  and  manners  of  the  Polynesians  show  that  even  a 
Wesleyan  pen  can  be  brisk  on  the  subject  of  clothes, 
On  Sunday,  March  5,  1797,  the  good  ship  Duff,  which 
the  society  had  sent  forth  from  Spithead  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  dropped  anchor  off  Tahiti  to  disembaik 
thirty  missionaries,  four  ministers,  six  carpenters,  two 
shoemakers,  two  bricklayers,  two  tailors  and  a  hatter 
(solemn  omen),  two  smiths,  two  weavers,  a  surgeon, 
a  cotton  manufacturer,  a  cabinetmaker,  a  hamessmaker. 
a  tinsmith,  a  cooper,  and  a  butcher.  As  the  natives 
came  out  to  greet  the  anchored  ship  the  missionaries 
noticed  with  a  somewhat  plaintive  regret  that  the 
beauty  of  the  women  had  been  slightly  exaggerated  in 
the  explorers'  tales: 

Next  day — for  they  arrived  on  the  Sabbath — some  of  the 
missionaries  landed  and  were  presented  with  the  house  King 
Pomare  had  built  for  Captain  Bligh.  This  important  matter 
settled,  the  chief  thought  it  time  to  enquire  after  entertain- 
ment :  "first  sky-rockets,  ne.xt  the  violin  and  dancing,  and 
lastly  the  bagpipe."  Lacking  such  diversions,  the  missionaries 
offered  a  few  solos  on  the  German  flute — and  "it  plainly  ap- 
peared that  more  lively  music  would  have  pleased  them  better." 

Domestic  arrangements  established,  to  the  great  diversion  of 
the  natives,  the  missionaries  tried  to  get  some  clothes  on  some 
of  them.  The  queen  had  to  rip  open  the  garments,  it  is  true, 
to   get   into  them ;   but   one  Tanno    Manoo,   who   was  given   a 


warm  week-day  dress,  and  a  showy  morning  gown  and  petti- 
coat for  the  Sundays,  "when  dressed,  made  a  very  decent  ap- 
pearance; taking  more  pains  to  cover  her  breasts,  and  even  to 
keep  her  feet  from  being  seen,  than  most  of  the  ladies  of 
England  have  of  late  done."  The  natives  were  deeply  per- 
plexed by  the  proprieties  of  the  missionaries,  and  especially  by 
what  to  them  seemed  the  unnatural  chastity-  of  the  men. 

Since  the  missionaries  had  resolved  to  distribute  their  bless- 
ings, they  sent  a  party  of  brethren  to  make  investigations  on 
the  Marquesas.  The  first  visitors  the  ship  received  from  the 
shore  were  "seven  beautiful  young  women,  swimming  quite 
naked,  except  for  a  few  green  leaves  tied  around  their  middle ; 
nor  did  our  mischievous  goats  even  suffer  them  to  keep  their 
green  leaves,  but  as  they  turned  to  avoid  them  they  were 
attacked  on  each  side  alternately,  and  completely  stripped 
naked."  Such,  too,  was  their  "symmetry  of  features,  that  as 
models  for  the  statuarj"  and  painter  their  equals  can  seldom  be 
found."  As  they  danced  about  the  deck,  frequently  bursting 
out  into  mad  fits  of  laughter,  or  talking  fast  as  their  tongues 
could  go,  surely  they  must  have  convinced  more  than  one  of 
the  meditative  brethren  of  the  total  depravit>'  of  man.  Nor 
did  these  shameless  savages  confine  their  excursions  to  the 
decks.  "It  was  not  a  little  affecting  to  see  our  own  seamen 
repairing  the  rigging,  attended  by  a  group  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful females,  who  were  employed  to  pass  the  ball,  or  carry 
the  tar-bucket,  etc. ;  and  this  they  did  with  the  greatest  assidu- 
ity, often  besmearing  themselves  with  the  tar  in  the  execution 
of  their  office.  No  ship's  company,  without  great  restraints 
from  God's  grace,  could  ever  have  resisted  such  temptations." 

Harris  and  Crook,  two  of  the  brethren,  daring  temptation, 
decided  to  stay  at  the  Marquesa,  and  were  moved  ashore. 
But  before  the  Duff  sailed  back  to  Tahiti,  Harris  was  found 
on  the  shore  about  4  o'clock  one  morning  "in  a  most  piti- 
able plight,  and  like  one  out  of  his  senses."  It  appears  that 
the  Marquesan  chief  Tenae,  taking  Crook  upon  an  inland 
jaunt,  had  departed,  conferring  upon  Harris  all  the  privileges 
of  domesticity.  Tenae's  wife,  sharing  her  husband's  ideas  of 
hospitality,  was  troubled  at  Harris'  reser^'e.  So.  "finding 
herself  treated  with  total  neglect,  became  doubtful  of  his  sex," 
says  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  a  report  dedicated  to 
George  the  Third,  "and  acquainted  some  of  the  other  females 

ith  her  suspicion,  who  accordingly  came  in  the  night,  when 
he  slept,  and  satisfied  themselves  concerning  that  point,  but 
not  in  such  a  peaceable  way  but  that  they  awoke  him.  Dis- 
covering so  many  strangers,  he  was  greatly  terrified ;  and,  per- 
ceiving what  they  had  been  doing,  was  determined  to  leave  a 
place  where  the  people  were  so  abandoned  and  given  up  to 
wickedness ;  a  cause  which  should  have  excited  a  contrary 
resolution." 

Whether  the  subsequent  reports  indicate  a  low  de- 
gree of  intelligence  in  the  Polynesian  seems  open  to 
question : 

"Their  life  is  without  toil,"  the  brethren  reported,  "and 
every  man  is  at  liberty  to  do,  go  and  act  as  he  pleases,  without 
the  distress  of  care  or  apprehension  of  want :  and  as  their 
leisure  is  great,  their  sports  and  amusements  are  various." 
Their  personal  beauty,  their  almost  ostentatious  cleanliness, 
their  boundless  generosity,  were  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society  insisted  upon.  The  best  of  them,  however,  lived  "in  a 
fearfully  promiscuous  intercourse,"  and  emulated  the  classical 
Greeks  in  infanticide  and  other  reprehensible  practices.  Yet 
do  the  brethren  allow  that  "in  their  dances  alone  is  immodesty 
permitted ;  it  may  be  affirmed,  they  have  in  many  instances 
more  refined  ideas  of  decency  than  ourselves.  They  say  that 
Englishmen  are  ashamed  of  nothing,  and  that  we  have  led 
them  to  public  acts  of  indecency  never  before  practiced  among 
them."  But  then,  as  the  London  Missionary  Society  says  in 
another  place  :  "Their  ideas,  no  doubt,  of  shame  and  delicacy 
are  very  different  from  ours;  they  are  not  yet  advanced  to 
any  such  state  of  civilization  and  refinement."  At  their  de- 
parture from  native  custom,  how'ever,  they  were  untroubled  by 
contrition.  When  asked  "what  is  the  true  atonement  for  sin  ?" 
they  answered,  "Hogs  and  pearls."  When  the  pleasant  novelty 
of  being  exhorted  and  preached  to  wore  off,  they  did  not  be- 
have impeccably  during  the  devotions  of  the  brethren.  Thej" 
often  cried  out  "lies"  and  "nonsense"  during  the  sermon.  At 
other  times  they  tried  to  make  each  other  laugh  by  repeating 
sentences  after  the  brethren,  or  by  playing  antics,  and  making 
faces.  Many  of  the  natives  used  to  lie  down  and  sleep  as  soon 
as  the  sermon  began,  while  "others  were  so  trifling  as  to  make 
remarks  upon  the  missionaries'  clothes,  or  upon  their  appear- 
ance. Thus  Satan  filled  their  hearts  with  folly,  lest  they 
should  believe  and  be  saved."  All  the  best  inducements  the 
brethren  could  hold  out  to  tempt  them  into  "the  divine  life" 
moved  them  not.  "You  talk  to  us  of  salvation,  and  we  are 
dWng,'"  they  said ;  "we  want  no  other  salvation  than  to  be 
cured  of  our  diseases  and  to  live  here  always,  and  to  eat  and 
talk."  So  unappreciative  were  they  of  the  efforts  of  the 
brethren  that  they  explained  the  presence  of  the  missionaries 
in  Tahiti  as  growing  out  of  a  sensible  desire  to  escape  from 
the  ugliness  and  worry  and  brutality  of  European  civilization. 

In  1833  the  French  establishment  of  the  CEuvre  de  la 
Propagation  dc  la  Foi  atithorized  the  society  of  Picpus 
to  convert  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  to  Catholicism. 
In  this  crusade  the  Catholic  missionaries  were  not 
without  assistance  from  the  secular  arm: 

At  this  time,  it  was  a  law  of  Tahiti  that  before  a  foreigner 
could  have  leave  to  reside  on  the  island,  permission  must  be 
granted  by  Queen  Pomare  and  the  chiefs.  The  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, aware  of  this  regulation,  succeeded,  however,  in 
effecting  a  landing  disguised  as  carpenters,  and  to  this  island, 
partly  idolatrous,  partly  heretic,  they  gave  the  salutation  of 
peace.  Pomare,  however,  was  unappreciative  of  their  salute, 
and  refused  to  the  disguised  priests  permission  to  remain. 
This  exclusion,  in  its  sequel,  raised  the  most  delicate  questions 
of  international  diplomacy,  and  bestir  Pomare  to  scatter 
anxious  letters  broadcast  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Her  cor- 
respondence included  a  cosmopolitan  company  of  commodores 
and  admirals.  Queen  Victoria,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Louis  Philippe  of  France.  Admiral  Du  Petit- 
Thouars,  in  command  of  the  Venus,  was  dispatched  to  Tahiti 
under  special  orders,  "to  make  the  queen  and  the  inhabitants 
feel  that  France  is  a  great  and  powerful  nation."  The  Venus 
arrived  at  Tahiti,  August  27,  1838,  and  proceeded  to  summary 
justice.  Under  the  pressure  of  a  broadside,  Pomare  was 
obliged  to  beg  the  pardon  of  the  most  Christian  Kin; 


'I  am 
only,"  she  wrote  to  Louis  Philippe,  "the  sovereign  of  a  little 
insignificant  island:  may  glory  and  power  be  with  your 
majesty; — let  your  anger  cease;  and  pardon  me  the  mistake 
that  I  have  made." 

It  was  further  demanded  of  Pomare  that  she  pay  "a  great 
and  powerful  nation"  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  as  a 
more  solid  reparation  for  her  bad  behavior.  Pomare  was 
appalled  at  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  ;  there  was  no  such  am- 
plitude of  wealth  in  her  treasury.  The  missionaries  were 
moved  in  compassion  to  finance  her  political  indiscretion.  But 
in  the  next  humiliation  dealt  out  to  her.  the  brethren  were  un- 
able to  offer  much  assistance.  The  French  admiral  bore  in- 
structions to  require  that  the  French  flag  be  hoisted  the  day 
following  the  receipt  of  the  two  thousand  dollars,  and  that  it 
be  honored  by  Pomare  with  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns.  The 
situation  was  awkward-  Pomare  was  very  short  of  powder. 
She   assured  the   admiral  she  had   not  enough    for  more  than 


five  shots.  The  admiral  paced  the  deck,  and  passed  hL-  _r; 
throiigh  his  hair  in  considerable  agitation.  "What  v.i:;  ..ity 
say  in  France,"  said  the  patriotic  commander,  "when  they 
know  that  I  furnished  the  powder  to  salute  my  own  flag?" 
The  difficulty  was  great.  An  expedient  was  necessary,  and  the 
admiral  hit  upon  one:  "Mr.  Consul,"  said  he  to  the  Rev. 
Pritchard,  and  British  consul,  "I  can  give  you  some  powder, 
and  you  can  do  with  it  as  you  please."  According  to  the 
French  report,  Pritchard  "himself  loaded  the  bad  cannon  on 
the  little  island  and  directed  the  firing"  ;  and  soon  after,  the 
French  observed  Pritchard  to  look  "thin  and  bilious,  with  an 
appearance  of  pride,  and  the  cold  dignity  so  natural  to  the 
English." 

When  the  French  visitors  had  set  up  Moerenhaut  as 
their  consul  and  taken  their  leave,  after  a  series  of 
what  one  of  our  cabaret  proprietors  has  called  "fetes 
bohemian  and  capers  comique,"  Queen  Pomare  wrote  a 
letter  to  her  sister  soverieign  Victoria,  imploring  "the 
shelter  of  her  wing,  the  defense  of  her  lion,  and  the 
protection  of  her  flag" ; 

This  breach  of  international  courtesy  brought  Captain  La- 
place on  the  Artemise  out  to  Tahiti  "to  obtain  satisfaction 
from  the  Lutheran  evangelists  who  had  forced  themselves  on  a 
simple  and  docile  people."  As  the  Artemise  was  off  the  coast, 
on  April  22,  1839,  she  struck  on  a  coral  reef:  an  accident  that 
resulted  in  the  officers  and  crew  being  lodged  on  shore  for 
two  months.  These  two  months  must  have  given  the  brethren 
bitter  fruit  for  reflection  upon  the  ease  with  which  their  years 
of  unselfish  striving  could  be  obliterated.  According  to  the 
account  of  Louis  Reybaud  of  the  Artemise:  "From  the  first, 
the  most  perfect  harmony  prevailed  between  the  ship's  com- 
pany and  the  natives.  Each  of  the  latter  chose  his  tayo — 
that  is,  another  self — among  the  sailors.  Between  tayos 
everything  is  common.  At  night,  the  tayos,  French  and  Ta- 
hitian,  went  together  to  the  common  hut.  Every  sailor  has 
thus  a  house,  a  wife,  a  complete  domestic  establishment.  As 
jealousy  is  a  passion  unknown  to  these  islanders,  it  may  be 
imagined  what  resources  and  pleasures  such  an  arrangement 
afforded  our  crew.  The  natives  were  delighted  with  the  char- 
acter of  our  people;  they  had  never  met  with  such  gayety,  ex- 
pansiveness,  and  kindness  in  any  other  foreigners.  The  "beach 
presented  the  aspect  of  a  continual  holiday,  to  the  great  scah- 
dal  of  the  missionaries.  We  have  seen  how  the  men  managed, 
and  what  friends  they  found.  The  officers  were  not  less  for- 
tunate. The  island  that  Bougainville  called  the  Xeiv  Cytherea 
does  not  belie  its  name.  When  the  evening  set  in,  everj-  tree 
along  the  coast  shaded  an  impassioned  pair;  and  the  waters  of 
the  river  afforded  an  asylum  to  a  swarm  of  copper-colored 
nj-mphs,  who  came  to  enjoy  themselves  with  the  young  mid- 
shipmen. Wherever  you  walked  you  might  hear  the  otii!  out! 
out.'  the  word  that  all  the  women  have  learnt  with  marvelous 
facility.  It  would  have  been  far  more  difficult  to  teach  them 
to  say  noti !" 

Among  these  relaxations,  Captain  Laplace  found  time  pub- 
licly to  declare  to  the  islanders  "how  shameful  and  even  dan- 
gerous it  was  to  violate  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  how  unjust 
and  barbarous  was  intolerance."  Before  his  sailing.  Captain 
Laplace  commanded  Pomare  to  come  aboard  the  Artemise  to 
sign  a  treaty  guaranteeing  no  discrimination  against  the 
French.  Pomare's  despondency  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  solaced  by  champagne  and  brandy.  Casimir 
Henricy,  who  accompanied  the  Artemise  throughout  her  cir- 
cumnavigatory  voyage,   says:     "When  the  spirits  of  the  party 

■ere  sufficiently  elevated  to  find  eveo'thing  good,  and  while 
the  hands  were  yet  sufficiently  steady  not  to  let  the  pen  drop, 
the  treaty  was  produced  as  the  crowning  act  of  the  festivity." 

It  was  less  than  a  decade  later  that  Herman  Melville, 
the  greatest  of  American  sea  writers,  hove  into  the 
bay  of  Tyohee,  in  Nukuheva  of  the  Marquesas,  on  the 
whaling  ship  Aciishnet.  Several  weeks  before  his  ar- 
rival the  French  admiral,  Du  Petit-Thomars.  had 
brought  his  conquest  of  these  islands  to  completion  in 
the  same  harbor: 

More  worthy  emissaries  than  the  pilot  to  the  port  of  Tyohee 
were  to  welcome  Melville  to  the  Marquesas.  The  entrance  of 
the  Acushnet  brought  from  the  shore  a  flotilla  of  native  canoef 
"Such  strange  outcries  and  passionate  gesticulations  I  nevej 
certainly  heard  or  saw  before."  Melville  says.  "You  would 
have  thought  the  islanders  were  on  the  point  of  flying  at  ont 
another's  throats,  whereas  they  were  only  amiably  engaged  in 
disentangling  their  boats."  ilelville  was  surprised^  at  thf 
strange  absence  of  a  single  woman  in  the  invading  party,  not 
then  knowing  that  canoes  were  "taboo"  to  women,  and  tha< 
consequently,  "whenever  a  Marquesan  lady  voyages  by  wate* 
she  puts  into  requisition  the  paddles  of  her  own  fair  body." 

As  the  Acushnet  approached  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  thr 
foot  of  the  bay,  Melville  noticed  a  singular  commotion  in  th» 
water  ahead  of  the  vessel :  the  women,  swimming  out  fron 
shore,  eager  to  embrace  the  advantages  of  civilization.  "A* 
they  drew  nearer,"  Melville  says,  "and  as  I  watched  the  risina' 
and  sinking  of  their  forms,  and  beheld  the  uplifted  right  arn. 
bearing  above  the  water  the  girdle  of  tappa.  and  their  lonk 
dark  hair  trailing  beside  them  as  they  swam,  I  almost  fancieo 
they  could  be  nothing  else  but  so  many  mermaids.  Lender 
slow  headway  we  sailed  right  into  the  midst  of  these  swim- 
ming nymphs,  and  they  boarded  us  at  every  quarter ;  many 
seizing  hold  of  the  chain-plates  and  springing  into  the  chains'; 
others,  at  the  peril  of  being  run  over  by  the  vessel  in  her 
course,  catching  at  the  bob-stays,  and  wreathing  their  slender 
forms  about  the  ropes,  hung  suspended  in  the  air.  All  of  them 
at  length  succeeded  in  getting  up  the  ship's  side,  where  they 
clung  dripping  with  the  brine  and  glowing  with  the  bath,  their 
jet-black  tresses  streaming  over  their  shoulders,  and  half  en- 
veloping their  otherwise  naked  forms.  There  they  hung, 
sparkling  with  savage  vivacity,  laughing  gayly  at  one  another! 
and  chattering  aw^ay  with  infinite  glee.  Nor  were  they  idle  the 
while,  for  each  performed  the  simple  offices  of  the  toilet  for 
the  other.  Their  luxuriant  locks,  wound  up  and  twisted  into 
the  smallest  possible  compass,  were  freed  from  the  briny  ele- 
ment :  the  whole  person  carefully  dried,  and  from  a  small 
httle  round  shell  that  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  anointed  with 
a  fragrant  oil:  their  adornments  were  completed  by  passing  a 
few  loose  folds  of  white  tappa,  in  a  modest  cincture,  around 
the  waist.  Thus  arrayed,  they  no  longer  hesitated,  but  flung 
themselves  lightly  over  the  bulwarks,  and  were  quickly  frol- 
icking about  the  decks.  Many  of  them  went  forward,  "perch- 
ing upon  the  headrails  or  running  out  upon  the  bowsprit,  while 
others  seated  themselves  upon  the  taffrail,  or  reclined  at  full 
length   upon   the  boats." 

The  ship  was  fairly  captured,  and  it  vielded  itself  willing 
prisoner.  In  the  evening,  after  anchor  had  been  struck,  the 
deck  was  hung  with  lanterns,  and  the  women,  decked  in 
flowers,  danced  with  "an  abandoned  voluptuousness"  that  was 
a   prelude   "to   every   species   of  riot   and   debauchery." 

The  character  and  exploits  of  Herman  Melville  will 
be  detailed  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Argonaut. 

Herm.vn  Melville:  Mariner  and  Mystic.  By  Ray- 
mond M.  Weaver.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  February  11,  1922.  were  $120,800,000; 
for  the  corresponding -week  of  last  year,  $106,- 
800,000;  a  gain  of  $14,000,000. 


During  the  week  preceding  Christmas  bonds 
sufifered  a  slight  recession,  but  the  downward 
movement  was  of  short  duration,  the  year 
closing  with  a  strong  and  steady  market. 
Activity  is  normally  expected  in  the  opening 
weeks  of  the  new  year,  and  the  current 
month  has  reflected  this  customary'  tendency. 
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For  a  time  issues  of  large  size  have  been 
otifered  in  quick  succession,  with  some  result- 
ant difficulty  in  securing  investment  distribu- 
tion. This  does  not  appear  to  be  an  indica- 
tion of  saturation  of  the  market,  but  rather  is 
evidence  of  sharp  competition  for  issues,  with 
a  resulting  lowering  of  yield  somewhat  ahead 
of  the  expectations  of  the  investing  public 
(says  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in 
New   York  in   Commerce  Monthly). 

Total    transactions    in    bonds    on    the    New 
York  Stock  Exchange  from  December  16th  to 
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January  15th  were  $409,000,000  and  new 
bonds  and  notes  offered  on  the  market  dur- 
ing the  same  period  amounted  to  $350,000,- 
000.  These  totals  compare  with  $-^60,000,000 
and  $450,000,000  respectively  from  November 
16th  to  December  15th. 

Four  new  issues  totaled  §125,000,000.  The 
government  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  through 
an  American  syndicate  offered  §40.000,000 
25-year  bonds  at  94J/i.  These  are  6  per  cent. 
bonds,  yielding  at  the  issue  price  6.75  per 
cent.,   and  the  issue  is  notable  as   an  indica- 
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tion  of  the  international  character  of  the 
American  market.  An  issue  of  $30,000,000  of 
6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Kingdom  of  Den- 
mark due  in  1942  was  offered  to  yield  about 
6J^  per  cent.  The  decline  in  j-ields  on  com- 
parable classes  of  bonds  is  strikingly  evi- 
denced by  comparison  of  this  issue  with  that 
of  $25,000,000  of  bonds  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Denmark,  bestring  8  per  cent,  and  offered  at 
par  in  this  market  on  October  21,    1920. 

The  offering  here  of  $25,000,000  of  pre- 
ferred debenture  stock  by  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  at  78,  to  j-ield  5.13  per  cent., 
was  also  of  special  significance.  Securities 
of  this  road  have  long  been  favorites  in  the 
Canadian  and  British  markets,  but  New  York 
bidders  secured  this  issue  in  competition  with 
London.  The  largest  industrial  offering  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  days  was  an  issue  of  §30,- 
000,000  of  bonds  of  the  .American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Companj-,  due  in  1937  and  bearing  6 
per  cent.,  and  offered  at  98^  to  yield  6.15 
per  cent.  

Beating  optimistic  toms-toms  over  the  out- 
look for  the  ensuing  year  will  not  change  the 
basis  facts  (says  Theodore  F.  MacManus  in 
Detroit   Salurday    Night), 

Faith  in  the  ultimate  soundness  of  all 
things  American  is  not  an  unhealthy  habit, 
hut  shutting  both  eyes  and  ears  to  the  imme- 
diate obstacles  is  not  health}'  optimism,  but 
fatuous   folly. 

Brushing  aside  all  other  problems — and 
their  number,  of  course,  is  legion — there  is  a 
sufficient  threat  in  one  condition  alone  to  in- 
duce a  state  of  industrial  semi-paralysis  for 
the  nest  twentj'-four  months. 

The  lugubrious  plaint  of  the  high  tax  payer 
is  always  an  unwelcome  sound.  It  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  hoots  and  jeers  rather  than 
expressions  of  sj-mpathy.  Indeed,  if  there  is 
any  organized  malice  in  this  nation,  it  is  the 
spontaneous  hatred  of  those- who-have-not  for 
those-who-have. 

The  popular  retort  to  any  protest  against  a 
paralyzing  surtax  is,  "I  wish  I  had  the  chance 
to  pay  a  high  surtax — I  would  be  glad  to  do 
so." 

This,  of  course,  is  very  human;  but  it  is 
also  verj-  silly  and  short-sighted. 

The  bold,  brutal  fact  is  that  existing  sur- 
taxes contain  within  themselves  conclusive 
reason  why  business  can  not  fully  recover 
until  the  burden  is  lightened  or  lifted. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  understand  why 
Washington  remains  blind  to  this  fact,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  muddiness  of  mind  which 
engulfs  almost  ever>-  branch  of  human 
thought   at   the   present   momenL 

The  crushing  effect  of  the  surtax  on  nearly 
all  business  enterprise  and  development  is  a 
thing  that  advertises  itself  to  the  high 
heavens.  It  needs  no  definition  or  analysis. 
It  is  final  because  it  embargoes,  at  the  ver>' 
outset,  ever>-  effort  of  individual,  industrial, 
or   professional   ability. 

\\Tien  it  is  realized  that  the  larger  investor 
today  can  enjoy  a  larger  income  without  risk 
or  worn,-  than  if  he  ventured  the  same  amount 
in  industrial  enterprises,  the  stifling  effect  of 
the  surtax  on  business  can  be  readily  under- 
stood. 


is  considered  that  the  man  who  nets  a  profit 
of,  let  us  say,  §150,000  in  a  year  by  dint  of 
the  hardest  kind  of  work  and  skillful  enter- 
prise is,  b^'  reason  of  the  present  tax,  penal- 
ized §58,140,  while  he  who  draws  an  equal  or 
greater  income  by  simply  investing  his  money, 
is  left   to  enjoy  that  income  to  the  full. 

The  government,  through  the  surtax,  liter- 
ally sets  a  premium  on  idleness  for  those 
who,  financially  and  individually,  should  be 
the  enlivening  factors  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustr>*- 

.A.S  was  recently  pointed  out  in  an  article 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post: 

"The  surtax  creates  two  distinct  classes  of 
rich  men — ^those  who  have  to  pay  and  those 
who  do  not  have  to  pay.  It  falls  with  par- 
ticular force  also  upon  the  younger  business 
men,  the  comers.  Those  who  already  have 
fortunes  convert  them  into  exempt  securities, 
but  the  executives  on  incomes  of  from  $20,- 
000  to  $30,000  or  §40,000  a  year  are  pre- 
vented from  accumulating  even  moderate  for- 
tunes. Though  the  rates,  of  course,  are  much 
lower  on  such  incomes  than  on  the  $100,000 
and  upward  class,  they  are  large  enough  rela- 
tively to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  even 
small  estates.  Such  men  have  practically  no 
principal  to  convert  into  exempt  securities, 
and  the  margin  between  their  living  expenses 
and  income  is  so  much  smaller  than  in  the 
case  of  men  with  larger  fortunes  that  with 
the  imposition  of  the  super-taxes  they  have 
ceased  to  a  large  extent  to  save  and  to  invest 
at  all." 

Bluntly,  the  man  who  would  seek  under 
existing  conditions  to  double  or  treble  his 
monetary  volume  would  be  a  fool. 

The  blighting,  killing  effort  involved  upon 
his  own  energies  would  be  enough,  of  itself, 
to  give  him  pause. 

This  penalty,  plus  the  added  burden  of  gro- 
tesque and  almost  impossible  tax,  renders  the 
effort  suicidal. 

To  quote  further  from  the  article  pre- 
■\nouslv  mentioned : 

"There  are  only  two  sources  of  taxes : 
wealth  and  consumption.  Careful  students  of 
the  subject  say  that  to  tax  either  exclusive  of 
the  other  is  to  in\-ite  disaster.  Three-fourths 
to  four-fifths  of  the  Federal  revenues  comes 
from  wealth,  and  nine-tenths  of  state  and 
local  revenue  comes  from  the  same  place. 
The  strain  is  too  great.  Expert  opinion  is 
in  agreement  that  supertaxes  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed one-third,  in  place  of  three-quarters, 
would  actually  have  the  ultimate  effect  of  an 
increase  in  revenue ;  that  is,  the  rich  would 
really  pay  more  in  the  end  if  taxes  were  put 
on  a  level  where  they  could  be  more  generally 
collected. 

"From  1916  to  1918  the  number  of  incomes 
of  §300,000  and  over  on  which  taxes  were 
paid  decreased  52  per  cent  and  the  amount 
paid  fell  from  §1,000.000,000  to  §400.000,000. 
Soaking  the  rich  as  a  policy  has  merely  de- 
feated its  own  ends." 

Washington  knows  all  this,  but  unhappily 
agrarian  malice  has  the  Washington  ear. 

For  the  moment  Mr.  Capper  and  his  friends 
are  in  a  position  to  apply  the  screws. 

Of  course,  their  reign  can  not  endure  in- 
definitely because  it  is  not  only  basically  im- 
just,  but  will  in  due  time  become  self-destruc- 
tive. 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
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the  people  as  a  whole.  It  is  equally  obvious 
that  the  co5peration  of  capital  is  vital  to  na- 
tional  prosperit>\ 

Confiscatory  taxation  that  forces  the  wealth 
of  the  countrj-  away  from  the  nation's  indus- 
tries and  public  utilities  is  certain  to  hit  the 
farmer  equally  as  hard  as  others. 

The  agriculturist  can  not  indefinitely  penal- 
ize and  paralyze  industrial  initiative  without 
digging  a  grave  for  himself. 

Meanwhile,  the  dazed  silence  of  big  and 
little  business,  while  this  disemboweling  pro- 
cess proceeds,  is  hard  to  explain,  unless  we 
remind  ourselves  again  that  all  human  thought 
is  bewildered,  and  that  even  hard  money  has 
become,    not    merely    helpless,    but    hysterical. 
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In  1921  the  trader  in  stocks  could  have 
made  quite  as  much  money  on  the  short  as 
on  the  long  side.  Mexican  Petroleum  de- 
clined fully  50  points ;  Atlantic  Gulf,  more 
than  40  ;  American  Sugar  and  Sears  Roebuck, 
nearly  40 ;  Industrial  Alcohol,  United  Drug, 
and  American  Agricultural  Chemical,  between 
20  and  30  points.  At  the  same  time,  Ameri- 
can Ice  and  Studebaker  advanced  between  30 
and  40  points ;  while  American  Car  and 
Foundry,     American    Locomotive,     and    Com 
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Products  were   up   between   20   and   30   points 
(says  Forbes  Magazine). 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  In  1917  the 
whole  railroad  section  of  the  market  declined 
sharply,  while  the  industrial  stocks,  led  by 
Steel  common,  were  making  new  high  records. 
There  were  causes  for  the  conflicting  move- 
ments in  1921,  just  as  there  were  in  1917. 
The  coppers  advanced  last  j-ear  because  their 
previous  decline  had  discounted  the  worst 
that   could    happen    to    them    and   because   the 
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passing  of  every  month  decreased  the  surplus 
supply  of  the  metal  and  strengthened  their 
position.  The  equipments  advanced  because 
they  continued  to  report  good  earnings  and 
because  their  long  period  of  large  profits  had 
made  them  popular  speculations.  The  sugar, 
rubber,  and  fertilizer  stocks  declined  in  1921 
because  of  the  further  price  readjustments,  in 
the  first  two  industries,  and  the  loss  of  farm 
buying  power  in  the  third.  In  the  instances 
where  individual  stocks  in  the  same  group 
moved  in  opposite  directions  there  was  al- 
ways the  motive  of  response  to  current  earn- 
ings or  the  earnings  outlook  for  different 
stocks. 

In  short,  1921  was  a  year  of  readjustment 
in  the  stock  market  as  in  general  business. 
With  business  out  of  joint,  stock  prices  could 
not  be  expected  to  move  in  unison.  The 
question  for  the  speculator  to  decide  now  is 
whether  this  readjustment  is  to  extend 
throughout  1922,  or  whether  business  and  se- 
curity prices  will  move  more  in  unison. 

It  seems  likely  that  as  one  industry  after 
another  gets  back  to  a  level  from  which  re- 
covery may  reasonably  be  expected  to  start 
there  will  gradually  develop  a  general  upward 
trend  in  business  and  security  prices.  If  that 
promise  is  correct,  the  most  satisfying  profits 
may  be  made  this  year  in  the  stocks  that  de- 
clined last  year;  but  until  there  is  some  indi- 
cation of  general  and  widespread  industrial 
improvement  it  will  be  necessary  to  discrimi- 
nate between  stocks. 

The  sugar  and  rubber  industries  have  ap- 
parently touched  bottom.  In  these  groups 
such  stocks  as  American  Sugar  and  Cuban- 
American,  Lee  Rubber  &  Tire,  and  U.  S.  Rub- 
ber look  like  good  speculations.  \'\'hile  lower 
prices  may  yet  be  seen  for  the  fertilizer 
stocks,  because  of  the  serious  financial  po- 
sition of  the  farmer,  it  appears  to  be  time  to 
purchase  at  least  half  of  the  number  of 
shares  desired.  In  this  group  both  the  com- 
mon and  preferred  stocks  of  American  Agri- 
cultural Chemical,  International  Agricultural, 
and  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  are  attractive 
at  present  prices,  if  bought  to  hold  for  a  long 
pull. 

The  recent  wild  speculation  in  Gulf  State 
Steel,  calculated  to  entice  unwary  speculators 
into  buying  stocks  that  are  tipped  for 
"merger"  manipulations  regardless  of  intrinsic 
values,  has  made  it  seem  unwise  to  buy  vari- 
ous specialties  which  have  had  dispropor- 
tional  advances  until  the  market  has  had  what 
Wall  Street  calls  a  "healthy  reaction." 

There  are  a  number  of  issues,  however, 
such  as  Endicott-Johnson,  U.  S.  Realty,  But- 
terick  Company,  Industrial  Alcohol,  Columbia 
Gas  S:  Electric,  Central  Leather,  American 
Can,  Public  Service  of  New  Jersey,  and  some 
of  the  coppers,  such  as  Kennecott,  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  Utah,  Anaconda,  and  Chile,  and  the 
zinc  stock,  Butte  &  Superior,  where  anticipa- 
tion of  dividends,  good  earnings  actual  or  in 
prospect,  or  an  improved  outlook  have  not 
Iieen  entirely  discounted.  Already  some  talk 
of  resumption  at  the  copper  mines  is  heard. 
This  should  help  the  coppers  as  a  group. 

Among  the  rails,  the  standard  stocks,  led  by 
Atchison,  have  been  advancing  in  response  to 
investment  buying.  Union  Pacific,  Southern 
Pacific.  Illinois  Central,  New  York  Central, 
and  others  of  the  old-line  dividend  payers 
should  eventually  work  higher.  But,  at  the 
present  stage  of  speculation  in  rails,  there 
seem  to  be  greater  possibilities  of  profit  in 
some  of  the  low-priced  rails  which  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  advance  in  the  main  group. 
Such  good  earners  among  the  little  rails  as 
Rock  Island,  Kansas  City  Southern.  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco,  and  St.  Louis  &  Southwestern 
should  before  long  respond  to  renewed  specu- 
lative interest.  And  such  promising  non- 
dividend-paying  preferred  stocks  as  the  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco.  St.  Louis  &  Southwest- 
ern, and  Missouri  Pacific  issues  are  also 
worthy  of  attention. 

Finished  manufactures  exported  from  the 
United  States  in  the  calendar  year  1921 
formed  a  larger  percentage  of  our  exports 
than  in  any  pre-war  year,  and  their  value,  de- 
spite the  1921  fall  in  prices,  was  more  than 
double  that  of  any  year  preceding  the  war. 

Of  course  it  was  not  to  be  expected  (says 
the  Trade  Record  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York)  that  the  group  "manufactures 
for  use  in  manufacturing"  would  form  as 
large  a  percentage  of  the  exports  in  1921  as 
in  pre-war  years,  for  most  of  this  class  of  ma- 
terial exported  was  sent  to  the  factories  of 
Europe,  which  have  not  yet  resumed  their  pre- 
war activities  and  purchases.  But  finished 
manufactures,  which  go  directly  from  the 
LTnited  States  to  the  non-manufacturing  sec- 
tions of  the  world — South  America,  Asia, 
Oceania,  Africa,  and  our  North  American 
neighbors — actually  formed  Z7  per  cent,  of 
the    exports    of    the    country    in    the    calendar 


year  1921,  against  only  31  per  cent,  in  the 
fiscal  year  1914,  29  per  cent,  in  1910,  24  per 
cent,  in  1900,  and  15  per  cent,  in  1890.  Even 
at  the  greatly  reduced  prices  of  1921  the 
total  value  of  finished  manufactures  exported 
was  $1,625,000,000,  against  only  $725,000,000 
in  the  fiscal  year  1914,  $500,000,000  in  1910, 
$332,000,000  in  1900.  $133,000,000  in  1890, 
and  $93,000,000   in   1880. 


Hunter,  Dulin  &  Co.  have  prepared,  and 
are  offering  for  distribution  a  booklet  on  the 
subject  of  "Bonds."  which  should  prove  of 
interest  to  all  investors.  This  booklet  con- 
tains examples  of  mistakes  commonly  made 
by  inexperienced  investors,  with  suggestions 
on  their  avoidance;  and  it  contains  in  con- 
densed form  tables  which  are  of  value  to 
every  bond  buyer. 


One  of  the  most  prominent  editors  in  Cali- 
fornia in  writing  the  Mamifactnrer  and  Indus- 
trial News  Bureau  on  the  political  outlook  in 
the  state  says : 

"We  have  a  hard  time  ahead  of  us  here  in 
California,  I  am  afraid,  with  this  iniquitous 
water  and  power  act  and  the  damnable  Non- 
partisan League  movement,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fool  single-tax  agitation  that  is  going  on 
the   ballot   again." 

Not  one  of  the  proposed  measures  offers  the 
people  of  the  state  any  relief  from  increasing 
taxation,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  water  and 
power  act  and  the  Non-Partisan  League  pro- 
gramme of  state  ownership  of  industries  would 
undoubtedly  within  five  years  double  the  tax 
burden  which  the  public  is  now  paying. 

California  would  become  the  mecca  for 
office-seekers  and  tax-eaters.  Incidentally  it 
would  become  the  graveyard  of  private  enter- 
prise, and  new  capital  would  shun  the  state  as 
it  has  done  in  North  Dakota. 

The  single-tax  measure  offers  no  tax  relief; 
it  would  simply  load  total  tax  burdens  onto 
land  which  is  already  taxed  to  confiscation 
point. 

California's  present  condition  is  like  a  Sun- 
day-school picnic  compared  to  what  conditions 
will  be  if  any  or  all  the  socialistic  propositions 
before  the  people  are  enacted. 


San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway,  widely 
heralded  as  the  most  successfully  operated 
municipal  railways  in  the  United  States,  shows 
a  deficit  on  a  5-cent  fare  of  $188,811  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1921.  Total  revenues 
were  $2,914,212.  Operating  expenses  were 
$2,116,975;  interest  on  funded  debt,  $224,453; 
reser\'e  funds,  $516,414;  other  fixed  charges. 
$245,180;  total,  $3,103,024;  deficit,  $188,811. 

Supposing  this  line  had  been  required  to 
pay  some  5  per  cent,  of  its  gross  earnings  for 
taxes  to  maintain  the  state  government  (not  to 
mention  Federal  taxes),  as  all  private  street 
railway  lines  in  California  must  do  ;  its  deficit 
would  have  been  $145,710  larger,  or  $334,521. 

The  public  must  pay.  through  additional  per. 
sonal  tax  levies,  the  $145,710  which  the  Mu- 
nicipal  Railway   is   exempted   from  paying. 

Some  day,  when  the  various  forms  of  tax 
exemption  now  in  existence  are  done  away 
with,  the  tax  burdens  of  the  average  citizen 
will  be  lightened  as  they  should  be. — Indus- 
trial News  Bureau. 


Following  the  strong  demand  of  the  past 
for  bonds  secured  by  adequate  land  values, 
Bradford,  Weeden  &  Co.  are  offering  a  $250,- 
000  issue  of  A.  M.  Mull  Building  first  mort- 
gage 7  per  cent,  bonds. 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  a  first  mort- 
gage on  real  estate  and  improvements  in  tbe 
City  of  Sacramento  valued  at  over  $529,500. 
The  real  estate  consists  of  two  parcels,  one 
located  at  Tenth  and  L  Streets  and  the  other 
consisting  of  nine  acres  of  warehouse  prop- 
erty on  the  Sacramento  River  water-front. 

On  the  Tenth  Street  property  an  office  and 
store  building  is  to  be  erected.  Owing  to  the 
great  demand  for  office  space  in  Sacramento, 
practically  all  the  available  space  in  the  build- 
ing has  been  leased,  the  State  of  California 
having  contracted  for  over  40  per  cent,  of  the 
area. 

The  bonds  are  issued  in  series,  due  from 
February  1,  1924  to  1937.  inclusive,  and  pre 
being  sold  at  par  to  yield  7  per  cent.  Appli- 
cation has  been  made  to  have  the  issue  made 
a  legal  investment  for  savings  banks. 


Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co.  are  offering  at  73 
and  interest  $2,000,000  Ozark  Power  &  Water 
Company  first  mortgage  sinking  fund  5  per 
cent,  gold  bonds,  dated  March  I.  1922.  and 
maturing  March  1.  1952.  These  bonds  are  a 
first  mortgage  on  a  hjdro-electric  generating 
station  of  18,000  horsepower  capacity,  six 
sub-stations,  and  200  miles  of  transmission 
and  distributing  lines.  In  1921  the  company 
sold  40.572.000  K.W.H.  of  current,  serving 
662    customers.      The    company    has    a    long- 
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term  contract  for  the  supplying  of  all  the  elec- 
trical energy  requirements  of  Springfield  Gas 
&  Electric  Company,  Springfield,  Missouri,  to- 
gether with  contracts  with  other  distributing 
companies,  including  Empire  District  Electric 
Company,  the  contract  with  the  latter  com- 
pany providing  that  it  must  take  all  surplus 
current  generated  by  Ozark  Power  &  Water 
Company,  and  in  event  of  interruption  of 
service   to    Ozark   Power  &  Water   Company 
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consumers  of  that  company  must  be  supplied 
by  Empire  District  Electric  Company.  The 
bonds  now  being  offered  have  been  approved 
by  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Missouri 
and  the  present  generating  station  is  one  part 
of  a  programme  of  hydro-electric  development 
covering  other  sites  on  the  White  River  in 
Missouri   and   adjacent   territory. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


The  old  saying  that  there  is  no  end  to  the 
making  of  books  is  being  vindicated  to  the 
hilt  in  the  present  outgushing  of  printed  mat- 
ter from  the  presses  of  the  world.  Never  has 
there  been  such  a  freshet  of  books  as  this. 
Whether — to  make  the  confusion  of  figures 
complete — the  manna  outweighs  the  hailstones 
in  the  literarj'^  downpour  may  be  questioned, 
but  the  public  seems  to  welcome  it  all  im- 
oartiallv  in  their  craving  for  information,  and 


SLEEPING  FIRES 

By  Gertrude  Atherton 

The  action  takes  place  in  San  Francisco  and 
New  York  around  1S70,  but  the  motives  and 
struggles  that  go  to  make  up  the  plot  are 
part  of  that  conflict  that  knows  no  definite 
period.  $1.90 
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Resewe  and  Contingent  Funds...     2,650,000.00 
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six  Jionths  ending  December  31,    1921. 


this  is  at  least  an  assurance  that  the  world  is 
awake    and   thinking. 

In  any  case  the  range  of  the  book  boom  is 
all  but  universal  in  source  and  subject  matter. 
It  extends  from  Russia  to  Australia,  and 
longitudinally  from  Greenland's  icy  moun- 
tains to  India's  coral  strand,  with  every  na- 
tion contributing.  In  Australia  the  publish- 
ing industry  has  even  assumed  a  patriotic 
note.  Authors'  associations  have  been  formed 
in  Melbourne  and  Sydney  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  Australian  literature,  and  to  con- 
duct a  campaign  against  the  importation  of 
serial  stories  from  abroad.  A  kind  of  ban 
on  immigrant  books.  This  principle  might 
easily  be  developed  to  the  point  of  regarding 
books  as  the  sinews  of  the  state.  Publication 
might  be  made  the  basis  of  the  census  in- 
stead of  population,  and  heated  discussions 
could  be  held  over  the  practicability  of  an 
intellectual  birth  control  to  retard  the  exces- 
sive fertility  of  literary  creators.  And  it  re- 
quires only  a  slight  cast  of  the  imagination  to 
conceive  the  materialization  of  Swift's  "Battle 
of   the   Books"   on   an  extended   scale. 

There  could  be  no  more  striking  token  of 
this  new  accent  on  the  importance  of  litera- 
ture than  the  celebration  of  Moliere's  ter- 
centenary in  Paris.  When  Tloyd  George  fol- 
lowed Briand  to  Paris  recently,  during  the 
festival,  the  attention  of  the  Parisians  was 
torn  for  a  moment  between  Moliere  and  the 
national  crisis,  but  soon  returned  to  Moliere 
with  an  apparent  conviction  that  of  the  two 
he  was  the  more  important.  Even  the  Pope 
has  paid  his  tribute  to  profane  literature  by 
countenancing  the  burning  of  a  few  candles 
for  the  salvation  of  the  great  satirist's  more 
immortal   essence. 

Hobart  Ramsay  writes  from  Paris,  also,  that 
the  African  author,  Rene  Maran,  has  won  an 
enormous  vogue  in  "Batouala,"  a  tale  of  life 
among  the  people  of  French  Central  Africa. 
The  book  has  been  awarded  the  Prix  Gon- 
court,  and  though  the  critics  are  more  im- 
pressed by  its  brutality  than  its  literary 
merits,  its  popularity  may  mean  the  inaugura- 
tion of  an  African  era  in  literature.  It  coin- 
cides in  time,  setting,  and  subject  matter  with 
G.  Cyril  Claridge's  "The  Wild  Bush  Tribes  of 
Central  Africa,"  and  the  two  books  are  likely 
to  prove  the  forerunners  of  a  host  of  similar 
ones. 

Another  indicative  straw  in  the  running  tide 
is  the  projected  increase  in  the  honorarium 
of  the  French  Academicians  from  1500  iiancs 
a  year — the  stipend  accorded  them  since  1796 
— to  the  more  respectable  sum  of  3000  francs, 
or  about  $250.  This  w^ill  at  least  aid  the 
"immortals"  in  retaining  their  hold  on  this 
mortal  coil  long  enough  to  insure  their  per- 
manent immortality,  and,  as  such  things  go  in 
an  industrial  state,  it  is  a  handsome  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  books  and  their 
writers. 

In  England,  Sir  James  Earrie  has  been 
awarded  the  Order  of  Merit.  The  order  is 
limited  to  twenty-four  members,  and  includes 
five  other  writers  besides  Barry:  Lord  Mor- 
ley,  Lord  Bryce,  Thomas  Hardy.  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  and  Arthur  James  Balfour.  The 
selection  of  the  Scottish  author  for  the  honor 
has  aroused  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  not  be- 
cause he  is  a  man  of  letters,  but  because  it  is 
doubted  whether,  among  the  writers  of  Eng- 
land, he  represents  the  inevitable  choice  for 
the  distinction.  There  seems  to  be  a  stereo- 
typed process  in  this  as  in  other  political 
matters :  the  unreality  of  Barrie's  work,  and 
his  touch  of  whimsical  faerie,  save  him  from 
offense  to  any  one's  political  prejudices,  and 
the  government  has  evidently  reasoned  that  as 
his  elevation  to  a  baronetcy  several  years  ago 
was  widely  applauded,  he  would  be  a  safe  re- 
cipient for  further  honors.  This  controversy 
apart,  however,  there  is  a  fresh  tribute  to  the 
prestige  of  letters  in  the  appointment,  and 
that,   at  present,  is  the  main  fact  of  interest. 

The  authors  of  yesteryear  are  also  sharing 
in  the  revival.  In  the  epidemic  of  publication 
the  printing  houses  are  laying  feverish  hands 
on  every  available  literary  remnant  of  the 
great  dead,  and  among  the  posthumous  col- 
lections one  finds,  of  course,  some  new  manu- 
scripts of  Stevenson.  Here  again  certain 
critics  (themselves  authors,  be  it  noted)  have 
raised  a  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  feeding 
the  press  in  this  impetuous  fashion.  A.  N.  M. 
writes  in  the  Manchester  Guardian: 

"I  see  that  there  is  to  be  another  grand 
edition  of  Stevenson — the  Vailima  Edition — 
in  which  no  less  than  six  eminent  publishing 
firms  are  joining.  Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne  is  the 
'general  editor,'  and  a  great  deal  of  new  ma- 
terial is  to  be  included.  I  daresay  that  much 
of  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  many  authors 
leave  in  their  desks  when  they  die :  they 
have  been  too  indolent  to  destroy,  and  their 
executors  are  afraid  of  committing  sacrilege, 
or,  in  the  Hedda  Gabler  sense,  murder.  It 
would  require  a  good  nerve  to  burn  an  origi- 
nal, unpublished  poem  by  Stevenson,  even  if 
you  thought  it  rubbish,  and  it  seems  that  the 
Vailima  Edition  is  to  give  us  about  150  new 
poems.  Clearly  one  man  couldn't  burn  150. 
It  would  give  him  a  life  of  hauntings  and 
remorse.  He  would  start  at  shadows,  won- 
dering whetner,  after  all,  there  wasn't  rather  a 


good  stanza  in  that  149th  poem.  And  yet  it 
would  have  been  a  beneficent  act  if  somebody 
could  have  got  hold  of  Shelley's  'Wandering 
Jew'  in  time  and  put  it  in  the  fire.  It  used 
to  be  said  that  there  are  two  good  lines  in 
it,  and  when  I  was  young  and  a  member  of 
the  Shelley  Society  I  used  to  search  for  them. 

"Eut  I  am  digressing.  The  question  is 
Stevenson,  and  one  division  of  it  is  whether 
he  would  really  have  liked  all  this  old  stuff 
to  see  the  light.  He  can  hardly  blame  us. 
Literary  men  know  what  to  expect !  If  a 
genius  dies  with  a  lot  of  unpublished  MSS.  in 
his  desk  it  is  inevitable  that  they  will  be 
published.  If  he  wanted  to  prevent  it  he 
should  have  burnt  them,  or,  at  the  least,  have 
left  a  conspicuous  curse  upon  any  one  who 
did  publish.  There  is  something  to  be  said, 
of  course,  for  the  final  and  definitive,  for  the 
accessible  storehouse.  The  trouble  is  that 
finality  is  only  an  idea.  I  suppose  that  if 
demand  persists  we  shall  have  a  further 
edition,  with  more  letters  and  poems,  more 
sweepings,  more  contributions  from  the  rag- 
bag. There  is  not  very  much  harm  in  it,  I 
daresay,  and  it  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
matter  you  value  has  been  missed.  One 
feels  that  there  must  be  about  enough  of 
Stevensoniana  to  go  on  with.  I  am  ready  to 
be  excited  if  another  'Wrecker'  or  'Kid- 
naped* can  be  unearthed,  but  I  think  that 
these  new  editions  are  not  so  much  for  me  as 
for  collectors,  connoisseurs,  scholars,  fanatics, 
and  Scotsmen  generally.  These  are  rallying 
finely,  for  though  the  edition  will  not  be  out 
till  the  end  of  this  month  it  is  already  off  the 
publishers'  hands.  Doubtless  the  booksellers 
are  rapidly  getting  it  off  their  hands." 

But  his  principle  reflection  is  that  in  this 
deluge  of  anthologies  Henry  James  seems  to 
have  been  rather  neglected. 

Not  content  with  the  posthumous  publica- 
tion of  authentic  Hterarj'  remains,  the  pub- 
lishers, E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  have  issued  a 
book  by  Edward  S.  Martin,  an  essayist  and 
poet,  who  employs  a  medium  and  automatic 
writing  to  transcribe  the  messages  of  Wil- 
liam James  from  beyond  the  tomb,  regarding 
some  new  "varieties  of  religious  experi- 
ence," put  forth,  not  for  its  interest  as  a 
spiritist  communication,  but  for  its  value  as 
"a  contribution  to  religious  thought.*'  Mean- 
while Charles  G.  Norris'  "Brass"  runs  to  its 
twenty-fourth  edition. 

Clearly  these  are  banyan  days  for  the 
authors.  A.   E. 


Notes  ol  Books  and  Authort. 
Mr.  Doran.  president  of  the  George  H. 
Doran  Company,  is  in  England  arranging  with 
British  authors  and  publishers  for  a  numbef 
of  new  and  important  books  for  spring  and 
fall   publication. 

Hitherto  unpublished  chapters  from  Mark 
Twain's  autobiography  appear  in  the  February 
issue  of  Harper's  Magaainc.  There  is  an  in- 
troductory note  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 
Mark  Twain's  official  biographer.  "Selections 
which  Mark  Twain  thought  might  appear  with 
propriety  during  his  lifetime  were  printed 
during  1906  and  1907,"  says  Mr.  Paine.  "The 
greater  portion  of  the  manuscript,  however, 
remains  unpublished,  and  contains  much  of 
his  choicest  work."  To  the  millions  of  Mark 
Twain  lovers,  these  chapters  will  prove  in- 
tensely interesting,  for,  as  the  author  himself 
remarks  in  the  preface  of  his  autobiography, 
"What  a  wee  little  part  of  a  person's  life  are 
his  acts  and  his  words!  His  real  life  is  led 
in  his  head,  and  is  known  to  none  but  him- 
self. .  .  .  Biographies  are  but  the  clothes 
and  buttons  of  the  man." 

Margaret  Belle  Houston,  the  author  of  "The 
Witch  Man,"  a  tale  of  the  Virginia  moun- 
tains, is  a  granddaughter  of  General  Sam 
Houston,  commander  of  the  Texas  armies, 
hero  of  San  Jacinto,  twice  president  of  Texas, 
United  States  senator  from  Texas,  and  gov- 
ernor of  Texas. 

Apropos  of  his  new  volume  of  essays,  "The 
Latest  Thing  and  Other  Things,"  which  the 
Harpers  are  publishing  on  February  1st,  Alex- 
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All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
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Union  Square                        San  Francisco 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

707  Market  St.        152  Kearny  St.        22  Third  St. 
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Spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old  Book 
Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE.  OFF 
GRA^^•  AVENUE— below  Sutler. 

R&re  Old  Books  Bought.  Sold  ajid  Hunted  Foi  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (formerly  of  the  While  House) 


Newbegin's 

BOOK  SELLERS    ::    RARE  EDITIONS 

Libraries  Bought  and  Sold 

358  Post  Street,  San  Franciaco 

Oppoiite  Union  Scpiare 


ander  Black  says :  "As  an  editor  I  try  to 
think  of  everybody,  but  as  a  writer  I  think  of 
the  other  fellow  who  reads  what  I  read, 
thinks  what  I  think,  feels  what  I  feel.  I 
write  out  of  my  heart  to  the  imaginary  folks 
who  like  what  I  like." 

The  January  publications  of  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons  included  "A  Life  of  George 
Westinghouse,"  by  Henry  Prout,  C.E.,  M.A., 
LL.D. ;  "The  Flutter  of  the  Goldleaf  and 
Other  Plays,"  written  by  Olive  Tilford  Dar- 
gan  and  Frederick  Peterson ;  "Leaves  of 
Grass,"  by  Walt  Whitman,  an  addition  to  the 
Modern  Student's  Library,  and  "Bible  and 
Spade,"  by  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  D.D. 
The  last  book  is  a  study  of  recent  archaeo- 
logical discoveries  in  the  Holy  Land  and  their 
application  to  the  interpretation  of  certain 
passages  of  the  Bible. 

The  Stephen  French  Whitman  novel,  "Sac- 
rifice," which  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  will  soon 
publish,  is  reported  to  be  written  in  a  vein 
which  has  taken  a  distinct  hold  on  the  fiction 
of  Europe  and  toward  which  a  tendency  is 
showing  in  this  country.  This  is  the  so-called 
"romantic  realism,"  of  which  "If  Winter 
Comes"  and  the  novels  of  the  Frenchman, 
Paul  Benoit,  may  be  cited  as  distinguished 
examples.  This  realism,  which  borrows  the 
wings  of  the  romantic,  bends  to  its  uses  such 
romantic  hall-marks  as  literary  style,  and  an 
emphasis  laid  on  certain  traits  of  character 
to  stamp  a  man  or  woman  as  set  apart  for  a 
fate  larger  than  that  normally  meted  out  to 
those  among  whom  they  may  live.  In  "Sacri- 
fice" the  central  character,  it  is  said,  is  a 
woman  to  whom  comes  a  fate  the  unusual  as- 
pects of  which  are  stressed  by  the  author's 
brilliant  style. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Webster,  whose  "World  Revo- 
lution" has  just  been  issued  in  this  country 
by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  has  recently  lec- 
tured before  the  officers  of  the  English  War 
Office;  the  first  time  in  history  such  an  in- 
vitation has  been  tended  to   a  woman. 

Dr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  former  Ambas- 
sador to  Denmark,  in  a  special  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  declares  that  Stephen  Gra- 
ham's new  book,  "Europe — Whither  Bound  ?" 
TAppleton),  enables  his  readers  to  walk  the 
streets  of  the  European  capitals  as  they  are 
toda3'. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Letters  to  Isabel. 

Biography,  and  particularly  autobiography, 
are  the  order  of  the  day.  Aud  of  the  latter 
species  there  are  many  sorts.  One  of  the  most 
original  variations  has  been  achieved  in  a 
wholly  delightful  book  called  "Letters  to  Isa- 
bel," by  Lord  Shaw  of  Dunfermline.  The  in- 
teresting plan  of  this  memoir  is  a  series  of 
letters  to  the  author's  daughter.  Many  auto- 
biographies take  the  form  of  letters,  but  they 
are  usually  current  documents.  These  letters 
were  written  long  after  the  events  they  de- 
scribe in  the  perspective  that  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  memoirs.  But  the  form  of  letters 
gives  the  book  a  curious  vitality  that  a  remi- 
niscent narrative  would  probably  lack.  It  was 
a  happy  idea. 

"Letters  to  Isabel"  reflect  the  long  life  of 
Lord  Shaw  of  Dunfermline,  both  in  its  polit- 
ical and  private  aspects.  His  sketches  of  the 
great  men  who  were  his  friends  and  political 
allies  or  opponents — such  men  as  Gladstone, 
Morley,  Asher,  Balfour,  Carnegie,  and-  many 
others — give  the  book  an  historical  interest. 
But  its  chief  charm  is  in  the  reconstraction 
of  an  age  from  a  personal  viewpoint  that  is 
so  refreshing  as  is  Lord  Shaw's. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pictures  is 
Lord  Shaw's  sketch  of  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity of  his  youth  and  of  the  condition  of 
student  life  at  that  time.  One  is  reminded 
that  college  life  was  not  always  a  four-year 
vacation, 

"Letters  to  Isabel" — whose  tragic  romance 
is  told  us  in  an  interesting  preface  by  Annie 
Swan — is  by  far  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  the  reminiscential  books  with  which  we 
have  been  so  deluged  of  late. 

Letters  to  Isabel.  By  Lord  Shaw  of  Dunferm- 
line.     New   York;    George  H.    Doran    Company. 


California  Wild  Flowers. 

The  subject  of  flowers,  whether  as  a  study 
or  a  literary  theme,  is  always  a  fascinating 
one.  Any  discussion  of  flowers  seems  to  bor- 
row some  of  their  charm.  And  wild  flowers 
in  particular  intrigue  one's  interest.  One  of 
Maeterlinck's  most  delightful  essays  is  that  on 
how  the  flowers  came  to  Europe.  To  the 
average  reader,  perhaps  even  to  many  flower 
lovers,  it  was  surprising  to  learn  that  most  of 
our  flowers  came  from  the  East.  Was  Eu- 
rope a  flowerless  continent  before  medieval 
traffic  with  the  Orient;  or  have  the  indigenous 
flowers  of  Europe  somehow  been  superseded 
by   the   importations? 

A  book  that  deals  charmingly  with  Western 
wild  flowers  and  their  origins  and  habits  is 
"Popular  Studies  of  California  Wild  Flowers," 
by  Bertha  M.  Rice  and  Roland  Rice.  The  au- 
thors combine  the  advantages  of  thorough 
technical  knowledge  with  an  ability  to  array 
their  facts  attractively.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  dryness  usually  associated  with 
mammals.  The  authors,  who  are  the  directors 
of  the  annual  State  Wild  Flower  Exhibit,  are 
enthusiastic  about  their  study  and  their  book 
is  calculated  to  make  others  share  their  in- 
terest. 

Popular  Studies  of  California  Wild  Flowers. 
By  Bertha  M.  Rice  and  Roland  Rice.  Privately 
printed  in  San  Francisco;  popular  edition,  $2.50; 
special  edition,  $6. 

Honeymoon  Dialogues. 
Readers  who  enjoyed  the  semi-epigram- 
matical  style  of  "The  Guide-Book  to  Women" 
may  or  may  not  rejoice  to  see  another  and 
a  similar  volume  from  its  author's  facile 
hand.  "Honeymoon  Dialogues"  is  simply 
more  of  the  same  sort  of  thing,  with  the  pos- 
sible qualification  that  here  Mr.  James'  can- 
vas  is   more   limited.      So   possibly   we   should 
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not  blame  him  if  each  chapter  is  very  much 
like  the  last.  One  has  to  admit  though  in 
extenuation  of  oneself  that  the  last  was  pretty 
good,  for  one  invariably  keeps  on  reading  till 
he  has  finished.  Having  finished,  there  is 
little  doubt  in  one's  mind  that  he  might  just 
as  well  have  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  first 
chapter. 

One  use  that  we  suggest  "Honeymoon  Dia- 
logues" be  put  to  is  a  subject  of  pink-tea 
conversation.  If  every  one  present  has  read 
the  thing  the  tea  will  be  sure  to  be  a  suc- 
cess, particularly  if  it  is  a  mixed  tea.  No 
man  can  help  chortling  at  the  sex's  foibles 
being  nailed  once  for  all,  and  quite  merci- 
lessly. No  woman  can  sit  quietly  under  the 
inquisition.  For  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
James  has  a  distinct  gift  of  satire,  which  he 
has  the  further  grace  not  to  label.  Altogether 
his  or — we  wonder — her  talents  are  not  small. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  extended 
to  fresh  fields  of  derision. 

Honeymoon  Dialogues.  By  Tames  James.  New 
York:    E.    P.   Dutton  &   Co.;   $2. 


The  Triumph  of  the  Eeg. 

Mr.  Sherwood  Anderson's  "The  Triumph  of 
the  Egg"  allies  him  with  a  group  of  modern 
American  fictionists  who  have  consecrated 
themselves  to  the  difficult  task  of  making 
Middle  Western  Americans  talk  and  act  like 
Russians.  The  effort  has  been  aggravated  in 
Mr.  Anderson's  case  by  the  ill-advised  remark 
of  some  critic  that  he  "depicts  Hfe  in  the 
Middle  West  as  Dostoievsky  pictured  the 
many-colored  life  of  Russia,  with  almost  as 
wonderful  a  touch  of  genius,  and  with  a 
more  concentrated  and  daring  skill."  Under 
the  stimulus  of  this  praise,  Mr.  Anderson 
pictures  a  Middle  West  that  may  resemble 
the  interior  of  Russia,  but  that  only  bears  a 
random  likeness  to  any  section  of  the  United 
States.  His  work  has  this  glint  of  justifica- 
tion, that  people  who  live  in  the  interior  of 
continents  are  usually  more  solemn  and  intro- 
spective than  their  compatriots  on  the  sea- 
board. But  pessimism  and  fatalism  are  not 
characteristic  of  any  part  of  America,  and  an 
attempt  to  portray  the  Middle  West  in  these 
hues  is  a  misrepresentation. 

The  stories  in  the  present  volume  are  very 
skilfully  contrived;  they  are  full  of  memor- 
able bits  of  observation,  and  they  are  all 
tinctured  with  the  sentiment  that  entitles  the 
first  tale  in  the  collection  :  "I  Want  to  Know 
Why."  This  curiosity  is  the  mark  of  every 
significant  writer,  and  of  every  reasoning 
man.  But  even  Middle  Westerners  have  their 
moments  of  surcease  from  pallid  and  lank- 
haired  speculation  about  the  dullness  of  Illi- 
nois, and  whither  we  are  tending.  Mr.  An- 
derson attempts  to  outdo  the  Russians  in  this 
melancholy  questioning,  and  extinguishes  even 
the  fugitive  gleam  of  laughter  that  sometimes 
pierces  through  the  gloom  of  Eurasian  fiction. 
Since  it  can  be  done  with  small  risk  of 
physical  injury,  he  might  eradicate  some  of  the 
mopishness  from  his  otherwise  excellent  style 
by  occasionally  exploding  a  Russian  bomb  un- 
der his  chair. 

The  Triumph  of  the  Egg.  By  Sherwood  An- 
derson.     New    York:    B.    W.    Huebsch    Company. 


ThrouEh  theToril. 

As  regards  limpidity  and  delicacy  of  style,  no 
EngHsh  writer  has  realized  the  possibilities 
of  his  tongue  more  completely  than  a  writer 
who  was,  in  race  and  tradition,  at  the  anti- 
podes to  England.  The  secret  of  his  power  is 
doubtless  that  he  has  adapted  the  exuberant 
Anglo-Saxon  language  to  the  more  austere  and 
pellucid  artistic  forms  of  Japan.  The  result 
is  a  kind  of  grace  that  one  glimpses  only  in 
the  best  English  translation  of  classic  Grecian 
verse.  "Through  the  Torii"  is  a  collection  of 
prose  essays,  written  in  a  prose,  however,  that 
flows  in  smooth  and  poetic  cadences,  and 
deals  in  a  semi-religious  mood  with  some  of 
the  mystical  undercurrents  of  Eastern  and 
Western  life,  art,  and  thought.  Noguchi's 
wide  acquaintance  with  English  literature  and 
culture  (and  Irish,  too,  it  should  be  added) 
enables  him  to  intersperse  his  essays  on  the 
spirit  of  East  and  West  with  enlightening 
comments  on  such  subjects  of  controversy  as 
Yeats  and  Wilde.  Here  he  shows  a  breadth 
and  freshness  of  perception  that  can  only  be 
attained  through  a  far  perspective,  and  that 
goes  far  toward  explaining  the  magic  of  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn.  A  Japanese  who  can  express 
himself  with  perfect  articulateness  in  Eng- 
lish, and  who  is  familiar  at  first  hand  with 
English  life,  but  who  remains  essentially  an 
Oriental,  is  a  critic  with  no  ordinary  claim 
to  a  hearing,  and  recent  events  give  the  works 
of  Noguchi  an  additional  and  renewed  in- 
terest. 

Through  the  Torii.  By  Yone  Noguchi.  Bos- 
ton:  The   Four  Seas  Company. 


The  Glory  ThatWaa  Greece. 
In  "The  Glory  That  Was  Greece"  Mr.  J. 
C.  Stobart  offers  an  artistic  and  literary  his- 
tory of  Hellenic  culture,  with  profuse  photo- 
graphic illustrations  of  the  statuary  and  ar- 
chitecture of  the  various  periods,  and  several 
excellent  studies  of  Greek  landscape.  The 
work  is  novel  in  the  sense  that  it  gives  an 
ordered,  comprehensive,  and  authoritative  sur- 
vey of  a  subject  that  has  hitherto  been 
treated    very    fully,    but    in    a    specialized    and 


piecemeal  fashion.  Another  innovation  is  Mr. 
Stobart's  attempt  to  link  up  the  prehistoric 
culture  of  Greece  with  that  of  the  classical 
periods,  and  his  reproduction,  in  this  connec- 
tion, of  models  recently  added  to  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum  at  Oxford  and  the  British 
Museum  from  the  artistic  treasures  of  Crete 
and  Mycenx,  and  of  photographs  of  has  re- 
liefs from  the  newly-discovered  "Ludovisi 
Throne,"  which  have  been  acquired  by  the 
Boston   Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  Glory   That  Was   Greece.      By  J.   C.    Sto- 
bart.     Philadelphia:   J.    B.    Lippincott  Company. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Foreman  and  His  Job.  By  Charles  R. 
Allen.      Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company; 

$3.50. 

A  link  in  the  chain  of  manufacturing. 

How  TO  Get  the  Job  You  Want.  By  William 
L.  Fletcher.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$3. 

Race  Decadence.  By  William  S.  Sadler.  Chi- 
cago: A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

An  examination  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy 

in  the  United  States. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border.  By  Ham- 
lin Garland.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Biographical. 

The  Play  of  Auction  Hands.  By  E.  E.  Deni- 
son.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company; 
$2. 

One  hundred  hands  illustrated  and  analyzed. 

Memoirs  of  a  Midget.     By  Walter  de  la  Mare. 
New  .York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
A    novel. 

The  Modern   Ku  Klux   Klan.      By  H.    P.   Fry. 
Boston:    Small,    Maynard  &  Co.;   $2. 
An  analysis  of  the  organization. 

The      White      Desert.       By      Courtney      Ryley 
Cooper.      Boston:   Little,   Brown  &  Co.;    $1.75. 
A    novel. 

Foster  on  Auction.  By  R.  F.  Foster.  New 
York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $2. 

Auction  on  a  scientific  basis. 

Einstein  the  Searcher.  By  Alexander  Mosz- 
kowski.  Translated  by  Henry  L.  Brose.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $5. 

His  work  explained  from  dialogues  with  Ein- 
stein. 

An     Ordeal    of    Honor.       By    Anthony     Pryde. 
New  York:    Robert  McBride  &  Co.;  $2. 
A    novel. 

Ethel  Opens  the  Door.     By  David  Fox.     New 
York:  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.;  $1.90. 
A    novel. 

The  Study  of  American  History.  By  Viscount 
Bryce,  O.  M,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

The  inaugural  lecture  of  the  Sir  George  Watson 
Chair  of  American  History,  Literature  and  Insti- 
tutions. 

The  Settling  of  the  Sage.     By  Hal  G.  Evarts. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
A  Western  novel. 

One.      By     Sarah     Warder     MacConnell.      New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.75. 
A    novel. 

Conn    of   the    Coral   Seas.      By  Beatrice    Grim- 
shaw.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.75. 
A  novel  of  the  South  Seas. 

California  Trails.  By  Trowbridge  Hall.  New 
York:    The   Macmillan   Company;   $2.50. 

A  popular  edition  of  an  intimate  guide  to  the 
old  missions. 


MOLIERE. 


The  great  comic  dramatist  of  France,  the 
three-hundredth  anniversary  of  whos ;  birth  is 
celebrated  this  year,  was  in  the  highest  as 
well  as  in  the  deepest  sense  a  realist.  He 
allied  himself  with  the  popular  theatre  of  his 
day  which  he  transcended  and  also  immor- 
talized, not  by  the  grace  and  ardor  of  his 
poetry,  nor  by  anything  that  has  to  do  with 
a  high  beauty  or  distinction  of  form,  but  by 
his  tireless  pursuit  of  truth  and  right  reason 
and  by  his  intrepid  hostility  to  sham  and 
cant. 

The  young  advocate  of  twenty-one  who  fled 
from  the  paternal  fleshpots  and  the  futile  in- 
tricacies of  the  law  to  join  the  poor  players 
of  the  Illustre  Theatre  may  not  yet  have 
been  clearly  conscious  of  the  passion  that  was 
to  rule  his  life.  But  the  motive  for  that 
passion  in  experience  is  definitely  furnished 
by  the  actions  and  the  character  of  the  vivid 
father  in  the  case.  Moliere's  father  was  up- 
holsterer-in-ordinary to  Louis  XIII.  He  gave 
his  son  a  gentleman's  education,  hoping,  per- 
haps, for  another  and  vicarious  bit  of  social 
advancement.  His  disappointment  made  him 
rancorous.  He  refused  to  bail  out  of  a 
debtor's  prison  the  treasurer  of  his  son's  com- 
pany and  showed  signs  of  relenting  only  when 
the  author  of  "L'Etourdi"  and  "Le  Debit 
amoureux"  had  won  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd 
and  the  favor  of  a  prince  of  the  blood.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  in  what  circles  the 
young  Moliere  saw  with  amusement  and  not 
without  bitterness  Orgon  and  Tartuffe  and 
Mme.  Pernelle,  Jourdain  and  Argan  and 
Harpagon — all  the  silly  or  canting  crew. 

He  became,  at  all  events,  a  determined 
lover  of  that  "perfect  reason  that  flees  from 
all  extremes,"  one  who  saw  in  simple,  un- 
deviating  sincerity  "something  that  is  in  its 
own  nature  noble  and  heroic,"  and  hated 
nothing    so    profoundly    as    that     "privileged 
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vice  of  hypocrisy  which  closes  the  world's 
lips  and  enjoys  the  repose  of  a  sovereign  im- 
punity." He  felt  it  to  be  his  business  to  de- 
stroy that  impunity  in  the  worlds  of  quackery 
and  of  social  and  religious  pretense.  And  the 
depths  and  urgency  of  that  feeling  is  attested 
by  the  note  of  a  passion  not  less  than  tragic 
which  quivers  in  "Le  Misanthrope"  and  "Le 
Tartuffe." 

It  is  by  virtue  of  his  spirit  that  Moliere  is 
great  rather  than  by  virtue  of  his  form.  He 
has  a  sober  eloquence  in  his  prose  and  often 
a  tingling  reality;  his  thoroughly  pedestrian 
verse  rises  to  occasional  brilliance  as  in  the 
compact  and  telling  "characters"  of  the  second 
act  of  "Le  Misanthrope"  ;  more  often  it  is  a 
fetter,  and  a  fetter  consciously  worn.  Nor  do 
those  critics  serve  his  fame  who  seek  to  make 
an  excuse  or  even  an  exemplar  of  the  primi- 
tive and  arbitrary  structure  that  belonged  to 
his  age  rather  than  to  himself,  and  to  subordi- 
nate the  great  liberating  spirit  to  the  seven- 
teenth-century dramaturgist. 

He  does  not  need  false  praise.  "He  repre- 
sents humanity  in  its  uncorrupted  form,"  said 
Goethe.  "Nothing  about  him  is  contorted  or 
crippled."  It  is  the  truth  of  this  observation 
that  justifies  and  renders  permanent  the  beau- 
tiful and  final  panegyric  of  Sainte-Beuve : 
"To  love  Moliere  is  to  be  forever  cured,  not 
only  of  base  and  infamous  hypocrisy,  but  of 
all  fanaticism  and  intolerance;  it  is  to  be 
equally  guarded  against  making  an  idol  of 
man  or  despising  him ;  it  is  to  be  the  foe 
of  mannerism  and  pedantry  and  to  love  in 
others  and  in  oneself  the  fundamental  health 
and  rectitude  of  the  mind." — The  Nation. 


"To  show  the  white  feather"  is  a  phrase 
that  has  survived  cock-fighting  days.  A  thor- 
oughbred gamecock  has  only  red  and  black 
feathers.  A  cross-breed  bird  is  known  by  a 
white  feather  in  his  tail.  As  the  slightest 
impurity  of  strain  was  said  to  destroy  the 
bird's  fighting  spirit,  the  plume  was  adopted 
to  show  lack  of  pluck  among  men. 
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DE  COURVILLE'S  "LONDON  FOLLIES." 


San  Franciscans,  when  they  learned  of  this 
London  attraction  coming  our  way,  have  been 
feeling  curious  to  compare  London  attractions 
of  tliis  kind  with  American  ones ;  but  really 
the  most  marked  difference  lies  in  the  Eng- 
lishness  of  the  company.  The  show  is  not  so 
handsomely  put  on  as  an  American  first- 
class  one  generally  is,  but  they  have  the  usual 
line  of  variously  head-geared  giri  costumes, 
set  off  with  high-colored  drops  sensationally 
patterned.  There  is  the  usual  contingent  of 
girls,  a  couple  of  comedians — Harrj'  Tate  act- 
ing as  the  chief  one — two  women  soloists, 
comical  vaudeville  and  burlesque  acts,  the 
usual  effectively  costumed  East  Indian  inter- 
lude, and  a  ven.'  fine  male  dancer.  In  fact 
"London  Follies"  seems  to  be  modeled  on 
American  shows  of  the  kind,  if  American 
"Follies"  are  not  modeled  on  London  ones, 
so  complete  is  the  resemblance  between  them. 
Our  American  producers  spend  more  money 
on  their  shows,  our  girls  are  prettier,  our 
comedy — leaving  out  Harry  Tate's — is  fun- 
nier, and  there  is  more  snap  to  the  American 
performance. 

The  London  Follies  girls  are  very  young 
and  are  e%"idently  selected  for  slimness,  plus, 
no  doubt,  some  kind  of  a  voice,  although  the 
troupe  does  not  distinguish  itself  by  its  vocal- 
ism.  A  funny  thing:  these  English  chorus 
girls  do  not  begin  to  make  up  as  do  their 
American  cousins.  They  are  not  only  sparing 
with  rouge,  but  in  costumes  in  which  their 
young  backs  and  shoulders  were  plentifully 
displayed  they  looked  as  if  they  hadn't  even 
powdered  those  la\nshly  displayed  areas. 

The  first  thing  I  was  conscious  of  enjo>-ing 
was  the  English  accent  of  Billie  Holland,  the 
Manager.  (I  noticed,  by  the  way,  that  this 
actor  shares  with  American  players  the  habit 
of  dropping  the  h's — don't  be  alarmed,  Billie ; 
I  don't  mean  in  the  way  that,  in  England, 
damns  a  person  beyond  recall ;  no,  I  mean 
the  h's  in  where,  why,  when,  etc)  But  the 
English  accent  of  the  general  company  did 
not  particularly  obtrude  itself. 

The  bright,  particular  star  of  the  company 
is,  of  course,  Harrj-  Tate.  I  thought  at  first 
w^hen  the  big  fellow  came  in  and  gave  a  patter 
song  in  musical-comedy  st^'le  that  he  was  not 
going  to  be  so  very  funny.  But  you  just 
wait  until  he  has  you  rocking  in  your  seat 
during  the  well-known  scene  on  the  links. 
There  were  three  important  roles,  that  of 
Harry  Tate,  that  played  by  Harry-  Beasley — 
who  is  a  most  life-like  imitation  of  a  star\'el- 
ing  from  the  slum  quarters — and  a  piece  of 
tissue  paper  which  really,  aided  by  Harry  Tate 
and  his  golf  stick,  showed  uncanny  intelli- 
gence. The  house  screamed  during  this  in- 
terlude ;  ever>'  one  of  us,  whether  or  not  we 
played  golf ;  but  one  coiJd  easily  detect  the 
more  particularly  personal  note  in  the  appre- 
ciation  of  the  golf   players. 

Harr^-  Tate's  comedy  is  that  of  the  big, 
pursy,  imposing,  paunchy,  choleric  man  of  the 
world.  He  expresses  comedy  readily  by  look 
and  attitude,  without  overdoing  it.  I  found 
myself  unconsciously  regarding  him,  on  ac- 
count of  a  kind  of  authoritative  note  in  his 
personality',  as  if  he  owned  the  show,  but,  as 
it  happens,  it  is  under  his  direction. 

The  soloists  are  only  fair  singers.  The 
handsomest  costumes  are  lavished  on  Lillian 
Cales,  a  young  lady  with  an  English  cast  of 
countenance,  but  who  has  learned  a  trick  or 
two  from  Americans,  since,  unlike  the  chorus 
girls,  she  is  well  whitened  in  American  style. 
Lillian  is  tall,  and  fair,  and  statuesque,  and 
sings  in  a  somewhat  wavering  soprano.  The 
management  blows  itself  on  her  costumes, 
since  she  is  a  sort  of  head  show  girl. 

Connie  Browning  is  shorter,  and  her  voice 
inclines  to  mezzo.     The  whole  company,  mis- 
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calculating  the  size  of  the  Columbia  audi- 
torium, speaks  at  the  top  of  its  voice,  but 
Connie,  like  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  led  all  the 
rest,  for  she  is  stage  conscience  incarnate. 

There  is  no  attempt  at  continuity  in  the 
show.  There  is  a  playlet  in  the  middle  of 
it,  which  amuses  the  audience,  and  several 
beauty  interludes,  as  "The  Rainbow  of  Flow- 
I  ers"   and   "In   Versailles." 

"Beaut>',  you  say.  .^re  the  girls  pretty?" 
is  asked.  Well,  not  nearly  as  pretty  as  ours. 
Thej*  are  probably  recruited  from  the  lower 
classes  in  London :  small  shopgirls  and  the 
like.  The  girls  in  the  company  have  a  naive 
way  of  smiling  at  the  familiar  faces  in  the 
orchestra — perhaps  they  are  ogling  them — and 
regarding  the  audience  with  childlike  curi- 
osity. Their  movements  are  stamped  bj'  girl- 
ish gaucherie. 

Besides  the  in-between  acts-  already  men- 
tioned, there  was  a  take-off  on  melodrama 
— not  as  funny  as  it  might  be — and  some 
violin  playing  by  Henri  Rosen,  who  was  nerv- 
ous in  his  Versailles  act  and  played  off  pitch, 
but  who,  disguised  as  a  tramp,  recovered  his 
confidence   and  redeemed  himself. 

The  motor-car  sale  scene  is  very  carefully 
worked  up,  and  is  amusing,  but  not  as  much 
so  as  the  golf  scene.  Occasionally  a  mild  at- 
tempt at  a  naught?'  joke  is  made.  But  in- 
trinsic racial  respectability  of  British  senti- 
ment makes  it  rebound  harmlessly.  And 
wasn't  that  a  British  touch  in  the  money- 
borrowing  scene  when  Dean  Tate  is  com- 
pelled, after  getting  the  best  of  an  intending 
borrower,  to  explain  to  the  audience  what  was 
perfectly  obvious. 

The  devotees  of  this  line  of  attraction  will 
probably  have  their  full  enjo>-ment  because 
of  the  variety  in  the  show,  the  costumed 
pageantry-  to  display  the  girls — ^which  happens 
three  or  four  times — the  excellent  dancing  of 
W.  Wania,  who  is  a  fine  whirler  and  a  first- 
class  leaper  a  la  Mordkin.  the  usual  line  of 
melodies,  and.  most  of  all,  the  comedy  of 
Harr\-  Tate.  There  were  lots  of  Britons  there, 
but  plent>'  of  Americans,  too,  even  although 
they  w^ere  obliged,  for  the  nonce,  to  renounce 
jokes  of  a  strictly  American  character;  so 
the  show  is  drawing  all  right. 


her  undertakings.  No  doubt  the  public,  al- 
ready partially  informed,  would  be  surprised 
to  learn  the  value  and  the  practical  results  of 
the  many  experiments  she  tried  with  light  and 
color  when  she  was  on  the  stage.  And  such 
being  the  case,  the  large  motion-picture  con- 
cerns have  shown  their  keen  interest  by  send- 
ing emissaries  to  spy  on  her  work  at  Sche- 
nectady; or  so  it  is  rumored. 


THEATRICAL  NOTES. 


Tbe  Theatre  Guild,  in  its  artistic  efforts  to 
make  the  public  acquainted  with  drama  that 
is  banned  in  the  commercial  theatres,  recently 
put  on  Tolstoy's  "Powers  of  Darkness,"  and 
in  Januarj-  they  tried  Andreyev's  "He  Who 
Gets  Slapped." 

Andreyev  is  a  sj-mbolist,  and  symbolism  is 
always  more  or  less  of  a  puzzle.  Either  the 
spectator  should  confine  himself  to  the  sym- 
bolism without  the  drama,  or  the  drama  with- 
out the  symbolism,  in  a  symbolical  play. 
For  the  two  together  make  a  fearfully  trying 
tax  on  the  understanding.  On  the  whole  the 
best  method  is  to  take  the  play  as  straight 
drama  while  at  the  theatre  and  dig  out  the 
symbolism  after  you  get  home. 

It  is  noticeable  that  press  comments  on 
Andreyev's  play  contain  many  interrogatories, 
for  he  is  a  most  baffling  siinbolist.  In  his 
two  profoundh-  s\-mbolical  plays,  "The  Black 
Mask"  and  "The  Life  of  Man,"  which  show 
how  vainly  man  contends  against  inexorable 
destiny,  there  are  passages  among  whose  roll- 
ing vapors  the  reader  wanders  in  thick  dark- 
ness. 

'He  WTio  Gets  Slapped"  has  probably 
reached  the  stage  because  it  represents  the 
sj-mbolism  of  circus  life.  Therefore  in  the 
color  and  glitter  of  its  changeful  aspects  the 
symbolism-evader  may  surrender  himself  to 
the  drama,  and  let  the  s^-mbolism  gradually 
percolate,  if  it  will ;  although  since  Andreyev 
the  obscure  is  responsible  for  it  it  probably 
won't.  The  critics  commend  the  production 
and  the  acting  at  the  Garrick— which  is  the 
habitat  of  the  Theatre  Guild — and  say  that 
the  intelligentsia  ought  ,to  see  it.  But  a  lack 
of  inner  enthusiasm  is  evident  in  their — some 
of  them,  anyway — frankly-puzzled  comments. 
For  the  fact  is  that  Andreyev  as  a  dramatist 
is  too  incomprehensible  for  common,  every- 
day humanit>-,  and  is  better  read  than  acted. 


Although  retired  from  the  stage.  Maude 
.\dams,  who  was  always  interested  in  the  me- 
chanics of  stage  lighting,  is  still  in  touch  with 
the  mimic  world,  through  this  same  active  in- 
terest. Rumor  has  it  that  in  a  laboratory-  she 
has  set  up  in  Schenectady  she  is  cooperating 
with  the  General  Electric  Company — one  of 
the  greatest  electrical  works  in  the  world — 
in  experimental  tests  on  colored  pictures.  The 
lady,  however,  prefers  to  carry  on  her  work 
\\-ithout  any  white  light  of  publicity'  being 
thrown  on  it  from  the  outside ;  probably  be- 
cause, as  her  electrical  engineer  points  out. 
her  work  is  purely  research  work. 

Miss  Adams  has  always  e\"inced  consider- 
able grasp  on  the  problems  of  stage  lighting, 
and  has  had  many  of  her  apparently  imprac- 
ticable ideas  proved  useful  and  possible.  The 
value  of  Miss  Adams*  present  research  is 
greatly  strengthened-  by  her  immense  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  stagecraft  employed 
under  the  best  auspices,  by  her  precaution  of 
surrounding  herself  with  scientific  experts, 
and  by  her  liberal  use  of  her  great  wealth  in 


The  interest  evinced  by  San  Franciscans  in 
the  Russian  Grand  Opera  Company,  which  is 
now  on  tour,  is  beginning  to  be  reflected  in 
some  degree  by  opera  lovers  in  other  sections 
of  the  country,  for  inquiries  have  already 
been  addressed  to  this  city  as  to  their  route. 

Their  success  in  attracting  audiences,  if  it 
continues,  wiU  probably  attract  the  attention 
of  the  Art  Theatre  of  Moscow,  the  members 
of  which  are  now  traveling  through  such  of 
the  towns  of  Russia  and  the  Balkan  cities  as 
are  in  a  condition  to  patronize  the  art  of  the 
stage.  It  is  rumored  that  when  these  engage- 
ments are  completed  the  company  will  direct 
their  way  to  America,  accompanied  by  the 
famous  directors  of  the  Art  Theatre,  who  will 
bring  along  with  them  scenery  and  appoint- 
ments. 

Nothing  definite  is  known,  but  it  is  ru- 
mored that  the  Theatre  Guild  is  the  organiza- 
tion which  is  negotiating  for  what  should 
prove  a  most  momentous  event  in  the  Ameri- 
can theatrical  world. 


The  Theatre  Guild,  the  lineal  successor  of 
the  Washington  Square  Players,  who  were 
obliged  to  disband  during  the  war,  is  an  or- 
ganization of  professionals  who  wish  to  help 
on  stage  art  by  giving  it  favorable  oppor- 
tunities in  a  non-commercial  theatre. 

The  Theatre  Guild  gave  its  first  play — 
w'hich  was  a  failure — in  1918.  Its  second — 
"John  Ferguson" — made  a  great  success,  and 
set  it  on  its  feeL  It  is  kept  going  financially 
by  means  of  its  sj^stem  of  having  subscribers 
who  pledge  themselves  to  attend  everj'  pro- 
duction of  the  season  ;  these  season  seats  be- 
ing sold  at  a  reasonable  reduction.  The 
financial  returns  of  the  Guild  are  not  devoted 
to  personal  profit.  The  necessarj-  salaries 
paid  are  small,  and  all  financial  profit  goes 
into  new  productions. 

The  Guild  has  its  regular  company,  but  also 
engages  guest  players  of  high  standing  for 
some  of  the  rvms.  In  fact,  the  Theatre  Guild, 
from  present  indications,  offers  an  example  of 
successful  cooperation  of  professionals,  some 
of  them  players,  some  of  them  dramatists,  but 
all  of  the  artistic  fraternity-. 


The  New  York  critics  evidently  felt  a  little 
dubious  when  they  first  heard  of  Calve's  pres- 
ent American  tour  at  the  age  of  fift\--seven. 
But  Calve  had  but  to  sing  in  order  to  con- 
quer, and  the  grateful  music  critics  are  throw- 
ing innumerable  bouquets  at  her  feet.  Some 
are  retrospective  in  character,  recalling  past 
ecstasies  that  her  art  had  >-ielded  them.  But 
they  do  not  need  to  revert  to  the  past  to  ac- 
claim her  art.  "She  knows  and  she  has  always 
k-nown  how  to  sing,"  says  Finck  of  the  Even- 
ing Post,  "and  there  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  make  several  more  American 
tours."  This  reviewer  recalls  the  dramatic 
quality  in  certain  of  her  roles  as  "nothing 
short  of  miraculous,"  while  Henderson  of  the 
Herald  declares  that  her  art,  "the  old  art 
that  Marchesi  taught,"  is  known  to  but  few 
li\-ing   singers. 

The  last  time  Calve  was  in  San  Francisco 
was  diuing  the  war,  w-hen  she  was  on  a 
vaudeville  circuit  She  appeared  at  our  local 
Orpheum,  and  there  was  some  disturbance,  a 
prolonged  interruption  to  the  artist's  song. 
Nobody  quite  knew  whether  or  not  it  was  due 
to  some  hostile  feeling  in  Teutonic  zealots  in 
the  audience.  But  I  shall  not  soon  forget 
the  look  in  the  diva's  face ;  that  mingling  of 
pained  feeling  and  aroused  pride.  However, 
whatever  the  motive  behind  the  interruption, 
it  was  speedily  silenced,  and  the  singer  tacitly 
assured  that  she  had  her  audience  with  her. 
But  the  reminiscence  makes  one  wonder  if 
she  will  wish  to  revisit  a  cit\-  where  she  had 
such   a   disagreeable   experience. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


explanations  of  them,  imderstandable  by  ordi- 
narily intelligent  and  educated  folk.  But  the 
thing  simply  can  not  be  done,  any  more  than 
conic  sections  or  the  differential  calculus  can 
be  made  clear  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  gram- 
mar school.  In  spite  of  all  that,  however,  it 
is  possible  for  the  ordinarily  intelligent  and 
educated  to  get  a  correct  notion  of  the  rela- 
tivitj-  theories — of  what  they  are  and  what 
they  are  about — from  an  expositor  who,  be- 
sides being  one  of  the  favored  dozen,  also  has 
the  power  of  lucid  expression. 

Such  an  expositor  is  Charles  P.  Steinmetz, 
and  he  has  contributed  to  the  Februarj-  Har- 
per's an  article  which  in  a  few  admirably 
written  and  beautifully  simple  pages  really 
does  what  so  many  other  writers  vainly  have 
tried  to  do.  A  reading  of  the  article  will  not 
make  anybody  the  thirteenth  understander  of 
Dr.  Einstein,  but  it  will  enable  anybody  really 
interested  and  capable  of  doing  a  little  hard 
thinking  to  say,  "Yes,  I  see  what  the  theor>- 
is  and  how  it  changes  the  older  conceptions 
of  time,  space,   and  matter." 

Dr.  Steinmetz*  article  deserves  considera- 
tion for  another  reason.  It  is  in  itself  an  il- 
lustration of  the  new  repect  which  "prac- 
tical" men  now  have  for  science,  and  even 
for  what  is  called  "pure"  science. 

This  eminent  man  does  his  work  of  thought 
and  research,  not  under  the  auspices  of  an 
endowed  university  that  cnn  afford  to  Jet  him 
hunt  for  truth,  regardless  of  whether  what  he 
finds  is  or  is  not  an  immediate  help  toward 
making  a  Ii\-ing.  Instead,  he  is  on  the  staff 
of  an  industrial  organization,  a  manufactur- 
ing corporation  that  seeks  profits  on  its 
products  as  eagerly  as  any  other  of  its  kind. 
It,  too,  not  only  thinks,  but  knows,  that  it 
can  afford  to  put  its  laboratories  and  its  re- 
sources at  the  command  of  a  philosopher- 
mathematician.  A  few  other  like  organiza- 
tions have  come  to  realize  that  between 
theor>-  and  practice  there  is  no  such  gulf  as 
was  believed  to  exist  by  all  the  manufacturers 
of  another,  not  ven,-  remote,  day. 

The  Germans  were  the  first  fully  to  appre- 
ciate the  sen-ice  that  science  could  render  to 
business,  and  they  had  their  reward  in  such 
a  rapid  growth  of  trade  as  never  was  seen 
in  any  other  countrj'.  That  they  tried  to 
hurrj'  it  by  resort  to  an  exactly  opposite 
method — the  oldest  and  most  barbarous  of  all 
— says  a  lot  about  Germans,  but  nothing  at  all 
about  science.  For  their  mistake,  as  for 
their  wisdom,  they  had  their  reward. 


.African    sponge    divers    make    four    trips    a 
day  to  the  ocean  bottom. 


AN  EXPOSITOR. 


People  who  are  neither  philosophers  nor 
mathematicians — most  of  us,  in  other  words — 
should  not  expect  to  understand  the  relati\-it\' 
theory-  without  going  through  the  long  course 
of  study  that  ha&  carried  a  few  industrious 
persons  through  difficult  ascents  to  the  heights 
where  Dr.  Einstein  and  other  such  climbers 
have  arrived  (says  the  New  York  Times). 
WTien  it  w^as  announced  that  only  about  a 
dozen  people  in  the  world  were  capable  of 
comprehending  relati\'it\'  in  its  new  sense, 
there  was  an  almost  general  resentment,  as  if 
some  charge  of  stupidity-  or  ignorance  had 
been  made  against  almost  everjbody.  That 
was  curious  because  nobody  hesitates  to  ad- 
mit that  there  are  many  things  in  science  he 
does  not  know,  or  that  the  limit  of  his  mathe- 
matical knowledge  is  surpassed  far  below  the 
veo'  loftiest  of  mathematical  domains. 

Not  a  few  would-be  popularizers  of  the 
Einstein  theory  have  written  for  the  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  what  they  claimed  were 
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is  a  scientific  theory  nowhere  better  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  Chinn-Bcretta  or- 
ganization. The  personnel  of  our  staff 
is  comprised  only  of  men  who  have  quali- 
fied as  genuine  optical  experts  worthy  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  dispensing 
Chinn-Eeretta    eyeglass   service. 

Eight  convenient  stores  with  the  finest 
scientific  equipment  and  a  high  class  sta£F 
of  experts  places  Chinn-Beretta  service 
foremost    in    the    field. 


February  18,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

David  Warfield  will  appear,  beginning  Mon- 
day, February  20th,  for  an  engagement  of  two 
weeks,  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  in  "The  Re- 
turn of  Peter  Grimm."  in  the  presentation  of 
which  he  is  supported  by  the  same  company 
that  lately  appeared  at  the  Belasco  Theatre. 
New  York,  and  which  includes  in  its  member- 
ship nearly  all  of  the  important  players  who 
took  part  in  the  original  production  of  the 
drama   eleven   years    ago. 

David  Eelasco,  who  is  both  author  and  pro- 
ducer of  "The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm,"  has 
brought  to  his  creation,  not  only  his  finest 
technical  skill,  but  sympathy  and  human  un- 
derstanding as  well.  The  theme  of  the  play 
is  one  of  vital  interest  to  the  public  mind  of 
the  day,  but  the  success  of  "The  Return  of 
Peter  Grimm"  is  due  not  so  much  to  its  fasci- 
nating speculations  in  the  realms  of  the  super- 
natural as  to  the  fact  that  it  is  primarily  an 
intense  drama  of  human  emotions. 

The  company  surrounding  Mr.  Warfield  in- 
cludes Marie  Bates,  Miriam  Doyle,  Marie 
Reichardt,  Joseph  Brennan,  John  Sainpolis, 
George  Wellington,  William  Boag,  John  F. 
Webber,  Edwin  Dupont,  and  David  Malcom. 


The  final  presentation  of  the  Albert  de 
Courville  "London  Follies"  will  take  place  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  this  Sunday  night,  Feb- 
ruary 19th.  The  revue  of  revues  has  made  a 
big  hit   here.  

The  Maitland  PlayhouBe. 
"A   Night   Ofif."  that  world-famous   comedy, 
translated   by   Austin    Daly   and   produced,    as 
theatre-goers    will    remember,    by    a    cast    in- 


JOHN  COWPER  POWYS 


Maitland  Theatre 

Every   Tuesday  and   Friday  at    11    a.   m. 
Subject  Fri.,  Feb.   17,  "The  Black  Diamond" 
and     "Sanine."       Tues.,     Feb.     21,     "Brass— A 
Novel  of  Marriage";  "Jules  the  Obscure,"  and 
"Women    in    Love." 

Special  Sunday  evening  lectures  at  8:15 
Subject  Feb.  19:  "Misunderstandings  Between 
England  and  America." 

Management   JESSICA    COLBERT 
619  Hearst  Bldg.     Phone  Sutter  4637 


r-OLUMBlA  THEATRE  ^*?SS^°' 

^^    Geary  at  Mason  Phono  Franklin  150 

Two    Weeks — Beginning   Monday,    Feb.   20 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

David  Belasco  Presents 

DAVID 

WARFIELD 

in 
"The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm" 

Nights,  $3  to  SOc.     Mats.,  $2.50  to  SOc. 


P  L  AY  ER  S 

1757    Bush    St.,    near    Gough 

"CHARLES    THE    SIMPLE" 

A  Dramatic  Episode  by  Benj.  Allen  Purrington 

(First    performance    anywhere) 

"FOURTEEN" 

A    Comedy    by    Alice    Gerstenberg 

"EXILES" 

A    Play    of    the    South    Sea    Islands    by    Dan 

Totberoh     (first    performance    anywhere) 

OPENING  FRIDAY  EVE.,   FEB.  3,   1922 
Eight  Performances 

Friday,  February  3-10-17-24 
Saturday,  February  4-11-18-25 
Curtain  at  8:30    sharp 
Box-office  at  theatre  open  daily  from  9  a.  m. 
to  5  p.   m.     Telephone  West  3321. 


THE  THEATRE   UNUSUAL 

MAITLAND 


Stockton,    Above    Post 


Tel.    Kearny    2520 


Last    Time    Saturday    Night 

"A   LUCKY    ONE,"  by   A.    A.    Milne 

Week    Commencing    Monday    Night 

Revival    of    Great    Daly    Comedy 

"A  NIGHT  OFF" 

All  seats  reserved,  $1.25,  including  war  tax. 

Every  evening  (except  Sunday)   at  8:30.    Mats. 

Tuesday    and    Saturday    at    2:30. 

Next— "MAN       AND       SUPERMAN,"       by 
George   Bernard   Shaw. 
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MATi^NEEs  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    2Sc    TO    $1.25 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN   DRESS 
CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


eluding  some  of  the  best  stars  of  the  stage, 
will  be  revived  at  the  Maitland  Playhouse 
for  the  week  commencing  with  the  Monday 
night  performance. 

In  the  Daly  company  were  such  well-known 
stage  folk  as  Otis  Skinner,  John  Drew, 
Jimmy  Lewis,  and  Ada  Rehan.  Daly  always 
had  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  his  workman- 
ship in  '"A  Night  Off"  has  made  this  comedy 
one  that  will  never  be  forgotten.  Arthur 
Maitland  has  made  additions  to  his  company 
in  order  to  present  the  Daly  performance  in 
the    fashion    that    it   demands. 

A.  A.  Milne's  "A  Lucky  One,"  a  first  per- 
formance in  any  country,  by  the  way,  which  is 
being  given  this  week,  has  been  pronounced 
by  the  critics  as  altogether  delightful.  "A 
Lucky  One"  closes  with  the  Saturday  mati- 
nee and  evening  performance. 


EMERGENCY  HISTORIANS. 


Th«  Orpheum. 

The  screen  and  the  stage  have  both  con- 
tributed in  making  up  the  partnership  of 
Claire  Whitney  and  Robert  Emmett  Keane. 
Besides  the  qualities  that  photograph  well, 
Miss  Whitney  has  the  necessary  attributes  for 
a  prominent  position  on  the  stage — appear- 
ance, a  sense  of  humor,  acting  ability,  and  a 
pleasantly  expressive  voice.  Robert  Emmett 
Keane  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  and 
funniest  comedians  on  the  stage.  Miss  Whit- 
ney and  Mr.  Keane  are  presenting  a  skit 
called  "The  Gossipy  Sex,"  a  humorous  drama- 
tization of  Mrs.   Grundy. 

Tom  Patricola  is  not  the  common  or  ordi- 
nary garden  variety  of  fool.  His  foolery  is  of 
the  most  artistic  type.  This  season  his  fair 
feminine  associate  is  Irene  Delroy.  Their  act 
is  said  to  be  a  sure-fire  hit. 

Classic  dancing  in  America  developed  rapidly 
and  today  the  native  descriptive  dancer  holds 
her  own  throughout  the  world.  La  Bernicia 
is  one  of  the  exponents  of  choreographic 
dancing  to  bring  America  to  the  fore  in  this 
particular  art.  She  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
youngest  of  American  prima  ballerinas. 

Harry  Howard  has  brought  forth  a  decided 
novelty  in  his  spectacular  exhibition  of  mu- 
sical Shetlands  and  terriers.  The  ponies  are 
little  beauties  and  remarkably  trained.  The 
dogs,  too,  are  remarkably  clever. 

Boyce  Combe  is  a  vaudevillian  who  be- 
lieves in  good,  clean,  wholesome  fun.  He 
has  a  pleasant  personality  and  an  ingratiating 
manner.  His  singing  and  chatting  is  quite 
as  popular  in  England  as  in  America. 

Leo  Flanders  and  Geneve  Butler,  in  one  of 
the  cleverest  singing  and  piano  acts  seen  thus 
far  the  current  season,  present  "A  Vaudeville 
Concert." 

The  Leo  Zarrell  duo  execute  a  series  of 
astounding  and  daring  feats.  These  are  per- 
formed  with    remarkable   ease    and   sangfroid. 


Godowsky  Coming  Next  Month. 
Leopold  Godowsky,  the  pianist,  will  be 
heard  here  in  recitals  on  Tuesday  night, 
March  21st,  and  Sunday  afternoon,  March 
26th,  at  the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  under 
the  local  management  of  Frank  W.  Healy. 
Godowsky  in  the  fall  of  this  year  will  start  on 
an  extensive  concert  trip  through  the  Far 
East,  his  itinerary  including  appearances  in 
Japan,  China,  and  India.  Mr.  Godowsky's  tour 
includes  countries  which  receive  relatively 
few  visits  from  great  musicians. 


Kreisler  Coming  in  April. 
Fritz  Kreisler  comes  to  San  Francisco  on 
Sunday  afternoon  (Easter  Sunday),  April 
16th,  for  his  only  concert  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, playing  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium 
under  the  local  management  of  Frank  W. 
Healy.  

John  McCormack. 

At  John  McCormack's  express  wish  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Healy,  his  local  manager,  has  post- 
poned the  Irish  tenor's  two  concerts  hereto- 
fore announced  in  April  to  Wednesday  night, 
November  1st,  and  Sunday  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 12th,  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium. 
Here  is  McCormack's  telegram  to  Mr.  Healy  : 

"Thank  you,  friend  Frank  Healy,  for  post- 
poning my  San  Francisco  concerts.  I  have 
always  sung  in  your  great  city  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  but  I  want  to  open  my  season  of 
1922-23  in  the  great  West  in  I  hope  my  best 
voice  and  with  whatever  of  new  music  I  may 
find  on  my  travels  next  summer.  Best  re- 
gards to  you  and  all  my  San  Francisco 
friends."  , 

Ethel  Barrymore  in  "Declasee"  will  follow 
David  Warfield  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  two 
weeks  hence. 


"Transmutation  of  the  ElementB." 
The  fifth  of  the  present  series  of  free  pop- 
ular lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  As- 
tronomical Society  of  the  Pacific  will  be  given 
at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Friday,  February 
17th,  at  8  p.  m.,  by  Dr.  Gilbert  N.  Lewis, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Chemistry  at  Berkeley. 
His  subject  will  be  "Chemistry  in  the  Service 
of  Astronomy,"  and  will  touch  upon  the  pos- 
sible evolution  and  transmutation  of  the  ele- 
ments as  indicated  in  the  chemical  laboratory 
and  in  the  study  of  the  stars.  The  lecture, 
which  will  be  illustrated,  will  be  open  to  the 
public. 


New  York  is  extremely  jealous  of  any  relic 
of  its  past  (says  the  New  York  Times).  In 
no  other  city  in  the  country  is  the  search  for 
historic  relics  probably  so  well  organized. 
Let  a  discovery  of  historic  significance  be 
made  in  the  city  or  its  vicinity  and  trained 
experts  will  be  hurried  to  the  scene  with  as- 
tonishing promptness.  A  group  of  specialists 
in  various  lines  of  historical  research  is  con- 
stantly held  in  readiness  to  respond  to  such 
calls,  which  is  as  efficient  in  its  way  as  the 
fire    department. 

New  York  is  so  crowded  and  the  movement 
of  life  so  rapid  that  heroic  measures  must  often 
be  taken  to  guard  relics  of  the  past.  It  is  a 
common  occurrence,  for  instance,  for  work- 
men in  digging  the  foundations  in  the  Wall 
Street  section,  where  building  is  naturally 
pushed  at  top  speed.  It  would  be  obviously 
impossible  to  hold  up  work  on  a  busy  street 
for  any  length  of  time  to  enable  antiquarians 
to  visit  the  spot  and  make  their  observations. 
Should  some  relic  of  old  New  York  be  un- 
earthed, for  instance  a  wall  or  foundation,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  experts 
should  investigate  at  once.  In  a  few  hours 
the  relic  will  be  destroyed  forever. 

The  trained  experts  who  are  prepared  to  re- 
spond to  an  emergency  call  of  this  kind  are 
known  as  the  Field  Exploration  Committee  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society.  This  com- 
mittee, of  which  William  L.  Calver  is  chair- 
man, includes  six  members,  who  have  in  turn 
elected  four  associates.  In  this  group  will  be 
found  experts  in  various  phases  of  historical 
research — engineers  and  artists  who  can  pass 
judgment  intelligently  upon  any  problem 
which  may  arise.  During  several  years  of 
service  the  committee  has  rendered  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  cause  of  historic  preserva- 
tion and  investigation. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  is  con- 
stantly appealed  to  to  furnish  information  and 
render  assistance  in  problems  of  historical  re- 
search. The  volume  of  such  services  in  the 
course  of  a  year  is  astonishing.  When  a  dis- 
covery of  some  interesting  relic  is  made  the 
chances  are  that  some  one  who  observes  it 
will  communicate  with  the  society.  If  the 
find  be  important  and  is  in  danger  the  news 
may  be  telephoned  to  the  society.  As  a  rule 
such  societies  move  deliberately,  and  it  might 
be  expected  that  days  or  weeks  would  pass 
before  action  was  taken.  But  the  Field  Ex- 
ploration Committee  permits  no  grass  to  grow 
under  its  feet.  If  the  case  be  urgent  one  or 
more  of  its  experts  are  summoned  by  tele- 
phone and  hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
covery. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  services  of  the 
committee  has  been  in  unearthing  the  large 
hut  camp  of  the  Revolution  near  upper  Broad- 
way. A  heavy  rain  once  washed  out  some 
soldiers'  buttons  and  other  relics,  and  news 
of  the  discovery  reached  the  committee.  The 
work  was  intelligently  and  promptly  planned, 
with   surprising   results. 

The  position  of  the  huts  of  the  old  camp 
was  first  determined  by  probing  the  earth  by 
means  of  a  long  steel  rod.  When  the  rod  met 
resistance  at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  it 
was  assumed  that  the  stone  or  brick  flooring 
of  the  hut  had  been  struck  and  excavations 
commenced.  The  search  disclosed  a  well- 
preserved  fireplace  far  below  the  surface,  with 
parts  of  the  kettle  and  kitchen  utensils  and 
other  relics  of  the  life  of  the  camp.  The 
search  proceeded  slowly  until  two  other 
camps  had  been  unearthed,  which  showed  the 
distance  which  separated  them.  The  huts 
were  found  to  have  been  regularly  laid  out, 
thus  making  it  easy  to  locate  the  sites  of  other 
huts.  More  than  fifty  hut  sites  were  un- 
earthed in  this  way. 

The  relics  obtained  have  made  it  possible  to 
reconstruct  the  life  of  the  old  camp  in  detail. 
Thousands  of  buttons  were  found  which 
served  to  identify  the  presence  of  some  fifty 
British  and  Hessian  regiments,  which  were 
once  camped  on  Manhattan  Island  near  the 
present  line  of  Broadway.  These  discoveries 
establish  the  fact,  generally  disregarded,  that 
the  British  sent  many  of  their  crack  regi- 
ments to  America  and  that  more  than  60,000 
troops  were  quartered  from  time  to  time  on 
Manhattan   Island. 

The  committee  has  been  called  to  explore 
the  sites  of  many  ancient  dwellings,  and  from 
their  discoveries  have  added  invaluable  in- 
formation to  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of 
early  times.  The  cellars  and  ash  heaps  have 
been  excavated  and  carefully  sifted,  revealinji 
the  castaway  debris  of  family  life.  In  one  of 
these  investigations  in  the  Bronz  no  less  than 
eighty-seven  coins  were  found,  all  bearing 
dates  earlier  than  1 787.  A  study  of  these 
coins  established  the  fact  that  New  York, 
during  and  before  the  Revolution,  carried  on 
its  affairs  with  an  immensely  assorted  variety 
of  coins  from  many  nations,  even  including 
Arabia, 

The  British  coins  of  the  period,  especially 
the  silver,  were  heavier  than  those  of  other 
countries,  and  the  thrifty  New  Yorker  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  all  the  heavy  coins  he 
could  find  and  handing  out  the  lighter  foreign 
coins.  Many  of  the  pieces  discovered  show 
that  new  dies  had  been  struck  upon  designs 
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Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  a 
successful  day  as  a  clieerful  beginning. 
Start  the  day  right  at  a  restaurant  of 
national  reputation  for  its  breakfast 
dishes,  courteous  service  and  moderate 
prices. 
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only  partially  defaced.  These  searches  show 
that  the  families  of  old  New  York  were 
especially  rich  in  chinaware  and  pottery  of  the 
best  European  makes. 

Much  original  work  has  been  done  in  the 
field  of  Indian  exploration  on  Manhattan 
Island  and  its  general  vicinity.  In  the  vicinity 
of  upper  Manhattan  a  dozen  authentic  Indian 
burial  grounds  have  been  located,  and  cere- 
monial pieces  of  pottery,  tools,  and  weapons 
have  been  unearthed.  Some  of  the  pottery 
discovered  is  especially  valuable.  From  these 
searches  it  has  been  possible  for  the  first  time 
to  trace  the  original  Indian  trails  of  New 
York.  At  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Street 
a  large  Iroquois  Indian  pottery  vessel,  one  of 
the  largest  ever  found  in  the  East,  was  un- 
earthed in  perfect  condition.  During  the 
opening  of  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-First 
Street  west  of  Broadway  a  large  Indian  pot 
was  discovered,  which  is  unique  among  such 
discoveries. 

The  committee  plans  to  enlist  other  workers 
who  will  search  in  the  localities  of  their 
homes  and  be  available  for  calls  for  emerg- 
ency work.  It  is  intended  to  secure  those 
interested  in  the  history  of  New  York  who, 
being  familiar  with  various  localities,  will 
contribute  to  the  effective  operation  of  the 
committee. 


The  tomb  of  St.  Ambrose  under  the  famous 
altar  of  gold  in  the  basilica  of  Milan  has  been 
broken  into  by  thieves.  A  ring  and  a  dia- 
mond clasp  were  removed.  The  fingers  of 
the  saint  are  covered  with  rings  of  great 
value,  but  only  one  was  taken.  St.  Ambrose 
was  the  great  Archbishop  of  Milan  in  the 
days  when  Augustine  and  his  mother  Modica 
traveled  from  Africa  to  the  north  of  Italy. 
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It  seems  nothing  short  of  providential  that 
ex-Postmaster-General  Hays  has  taken  oyer 
the  destiny  of  the  movies.  He  is  to  humanize 
them,  we  are  told.  Not  that  we  thought  the 
mo-s-ies  were  lacking  in  the  particular  quality 
implied.  Rather,  it  seems  to  have  heen  their 
forte.  But  possibly  Mr.  Hays'  humanizing  is 
to  be  of  another  order.  Humanizing  may  not 
be  the  right  word,  either.  The  movies  cer- 
tainly do  not  seem  to  need  any  promotion  of 
natural  instincts,  impulses,  or  passions.  Mr. 
Hays'  admirers  who  claim  that  he  will  hu- 
manize the  mo\nes  really  mean  that  he  is 
^oing  to  conventionalize  them  and  reduce 
them  to  terms  understood  by  the  rest  of  us 
common  mortals,  who.  for  the  most  part,  do 
not  dare  to  be  human.  Mr.  Hays  is  going  to 
domesticate  the  mo^nes.  We  can  look  hope- 
fully forward  to  the  time  when  a  child  need 
not  blush  for  its  parent's  guileless  presence 
at  the  cinema  show.  There  are  other  re- 
forms that  we  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Hays 
perpetuate.  But  perhaps  they  are  outside  bis 
jurisdiction.  After  all,  we  doubt  if  the  real 
comptroller  of  the  destinies  of  the  movies  is 
at  all  identical  with  a  domesticating  lawyer 
from  Indiana.  We  suspect  the  fate  of  movie 
affairs  is  decided  in  a  more  hectic  clime. 


London  doctors  are  advising  women  to 
smoke  cigars.  That  is,  if  they  must  smoke 
thev  advfse  cigars  as  the  lesser  evil.  And 
Endishw-omen  are  smoking  them,  made  of  the 
finest  inside  Havaan  leaf,  we  are  told.  The 
new  fad,  along  with  the  lesser  noveltj-  of  pipe 
smok-ing,  must  be  a  boon  to  the  conservative 
Englishwoman,  who  is  now  free  to  puff  a 
cigarette  and  look  sufficiently  passe  to  be 
proper.  One  recalls  the  lady  in  the  Pinero 
play  who  thought  it  such  a  beastly  bore  that 
smoking  was  going  out.  In  her  unenlightened 
and  truly  old-fashioned  era  the  successors  to 
the  cigarette  had  not  yet  been  dreamt  of. 
We  may  rejoice  now  for  the  sake  of  her  pro- 
totj-pes,  who  may  still  smoke  and  be  smart. 
And  we  also  rejoice  for  the  not-quite-so- 
smart  lady  who  may  now  smoke  and  still 
eschew  smartness.  Ours  is  truly  a  great  era. 
in  some  respects.  But.  alas,  even  we  are  not 
exempt  from  natural  laws,  one  of  the  most 
natural  of  which  is  that  when  anything  from 
a  new  tint  of  hair  to  a  new  sk-irt  altitude 
becomes  popular,  trite,  and  familiar,  it  ceases 
to  be  smart.  As  far  as  tobacco  and  its  usage 
is  concerned  there  is  only  one  further  stage. 
A  forward-look-ing  writer  has  already  re- 
marked that  that.  too.  will  be  adopted  by  the 
powerful  sex,  wheis  jewelers  begin  turning 
out  jew-eled  and  enameled  cuspidors.  We  can 
only  fervently  hope  that  the  reign  of  the 
pipette  and  cigar  will  be  long.  iJeanwhile  the 
old-fashioned  woman  is  ha\-ing  her  fling.  It 
is  said  that  Queen  Mary,  bulwark  of  English 
co^se^^•atism  that  she  is,  has  now  adopted  the 
after-dinner  cigarette. 


We  have  often  been  puzzled  by  novels  in 
which  a  heroine  who  is  pictured  as  the  last 
word  in  sweetness  and  truth  suffers  under  the 
tj-ranny  of  parents  who  are  hopelessly  selfish 
and  sordid.  Xo  such  grafting  of  roses  on 
thistles  is  to  be  found  in  nature,  and  one  is 
surprised  to  find,  in  fiction,  that  the  loveliest 
human  fruit  can  grow  on  the  most  malignant 
steiiis-  How  can  these  paragons  of  girlhood 
have  unworthy  parents  ?  \N*hen  we  communi- 
cated this  perplexity-  to  a  thoughtful  friend, 
he  replied  rather  cr>'ptically.  '"Give  them 
time."  meaning  that  at  the  same  stage  of  ma- 
turity- the  daughters  would  closely  resemble 
their  parents.  If  this  is  true,  any  criticism  of 
one's  ancestors  is  apt  to  prove  a  boomerang 
kind  of  diversion.  Professor  Roswell  H, 
Johnson,  a  eugenical  authorit>-  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburg,  has  recently  expressed  a 
similar  opinion.  He  advises  the  young  man 
who  is  choosing  a  mate  to  "study  her  mother, 
not  forgetting  her  father."'  In  this  crj'stal 
the  suitor  can  foresee,  not  only  to  what 
strange  contours  the  fairy  form  of  his  be- 
loved may  in  time  be  transmuted,  but  what 
seedlings  of  kindliness  or  misanthropy,  of 
gentleness  and  spite,  lie  latent  in  her  ripening 
breast.  Such  a  study  will  disclose  many 
flaws  where  beaut>-  seems  to  be.  and  beaut>- 
where  there  seems  to  be  none.  Let  not  Pro- 
fessor Johnson  imagine,  however,  that  anj- 
such  consideration  will  affect  the  zeal  of  the 
young  man  determined  to  be  married. 
Mothers  embonpoint  and  fathers  reputation 
in  Sing  Sing  are  among  the  obstacles  at 
which  love  laughs. 


Not  very  along  ago.  any  Malvolio  was  safe 
in  warning  the  youth  against  "wine,  women, 
and  song."  No  woman  thought  of  raising  a 
voice  in  protest — probably  because  at  that 
time  the  seductions  with  which  she  was 
classed  were  thought  to  be  dangerous  rather 
than  disreputable.  But  now  that  a  thirst  and 
a  desire  to  sing  are  looked  on  with  such  dark 
disfavor,  she  declines  to  be  associated  with 
either.  The  implied  tribute  to  her  intoxi- 
cating charm  leaves  her  quite  unmoved.  At 
a  recent  conference  of  educational  asso- 
ciations Sir  R.  Baden  Powell  quoted  a  passage 
from  one  of  his  books  in  which  he  ha3i 
warned  boys  "to  avoid  certain  rocks — horses, 


wine,    women,    and    highbrows."      One    of   his 
countr>-women  promptly-  censured  him  for  the 
"pernicious  suggestion  that  women  are  rocks,  I 
or  that  the3"  can  be  classed  with  animals  and  ' 
alcohol."      The    term    "highbrows"    apparently 
includes    all    the    arts,    but    since    the    elders 
have    not    yet    determined    to    prohibit    these,  j 
the    lady    contented    herself    with     a    moody 
silence  over  the  charge  of  being  artistic.     The  ' 
wicked  world,  how^ever,  hastens  to  assure  her 
that   she   is    "a   rock   in    a   wearj'^    land,"    and 
that   it   will    not    permit    her    sex    to    be    pro- 
hibited along  with  the   other  delights  of  life,  j 


Pasflion  Play. 
Bennett's  Travel  Bureau  states  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  outlook,  tourist  travel  to 
Europe  will  be  ver>-  heavy  during  the  coming 
summer.  One  of  the  special  attractions  is  the 
Passion  Play  which  is  held  at  Oberammergau 
every  tenth  year,  and  in  this  connection  it 
might  be  mentioned  that  Anton  Lang,  the 
Christus  in  1900  and  1910,  will  assume  the 
same  role  in  the  play  of  1922.  The  dates  of 
the  chief  performances  of  the  Passion  Play 
are:  May  14th,  21st,  25th,  28th,  June  4th. 
11th,  ISth,  25th.  29th,  July  2d,  9th.  16th. 
19th,  23d,  26th,  30th,  August  2d,  6th,  9th, 
13th,  15th,  20th,  23d,  27th,  30th,  September 
3d,   iOth.  17th,  24th. 


E. 

C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established    1881) 

STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  and  Iksueance  Bboeees 

260    California    Street,    San   Francisco 

Phones                                           Cable  -Address 

Kearny   1070-1071                                "DEWGRIP"   1 

9      WHY  NOT  SEE  THE 
PASSION  PLAY 
In  Europe  This  Summer 

Moderate  Priced  European  I  ours   (Booklet  E  17) 

BENNETT'S    TRAVEL    BUREAU,  Inc. 

506  Fifth  Are.  Sprectels  Bids 

New  York  ?aa  Frunrisco. 


"TiiveldJithoutTroijble 

COOK'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

World  wride— Complete — Elfftcient 

Inclnsive  Tonrs  for  IndividDal  Travel 

axranged,  to  ktart  any  day  by 
any  roate. 

Explanatory  circular  on  request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

(E=t.  IMl) 

Agents  ior  the  best  lines  for  travel  by 
Land.  ^Vater  or  Air 

53  Poit  St^  San  Francisco 


Press  Clippifigs 

Are  money-makers   tor  Contractors.  Supply 

Houses.    Business    Men    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S    PRESS    CLIPPING    BUREAU 

Phone  Douglas  5119  121  Second   Street 


A  fine  holiday  trip 

SACRAMENTO 

or  points  on 
Sacramento-Northern 

WASHINGTON'S 
BIRTHDAY 

25% 

off  the  regular  fares 


On  sale  Feb.  21,  22 
Return  limit  Feb.  23 


.\rgonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


avel  comfort  on  the  Santa  Fe  is  pro- 
moted by  very  best  equipment  and 
courteous  employes. 

— Fred  Harvey  serves  all  the  meals. 

— only  line  under  one  management  'All 
the  Way,"  thus  insuring  uniformity  of 
service. 

— you  can  stop  off  and  visit  Earth's 
Scenic  Wonder — Grand  Canyon— a 
Pullman  Sleeper  to  the  rim. 
Let  me  know  when  you  want  to  go 
and  I  will  arrange  all  details.  Just 
phone  or  drop  a  card. 


T.  A.  RIGDON.  DlT.  Pass.  Alt. 

4J4  13th  Street  or 

40tli  and  San  Pablo 

Oakland 

Phones.  Oakland  167  or  Piedmont  1033 


R-  D.  JOHNSON,  IHv.  Pasa.  Ait. 

601  Market  Street  or 

Market  Street  Ferr^- 

San  Francisco 

Phone  Sutter  7600 


^^^Grand  Cannon  line 
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STORYETTES. 


Grav*  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

When  the  Duke  of  WelHnston  first  went  to 
the  court  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  the  French 
marshals  whom  he  had  defeated  turned  their 
backs  upon  him.  The  king  apologized  for 
their  rudeness.  "Never  mind,  your  majesty," 
replied  Wellington ;  "they  have  got  into  the 
habit,  and  they  can't  get  out  of  it." 


On  one  of  Queen  Victoria's  earliest  visits 
to  London,  she  observed  to  her  friend,  the 
then  Earl  of  Albemarle:  "I  wonder  if  my 
good  people  of  London  are  as  glad  to  see  me 
as  I  am  to  see  them."  He  pointed  to  the  let- 
ters V.  R.  woven  into  the  decorations,  and 
said:  "Your  majesty  can  see  their  loyal 
cockney  answer,  'Ve  are.' " 


A  teacher  of  the  primary  room  of  a  public 
school  became  nervous  over  the  restlessness 
and  noise  her  pupils  were  making,  atid  en- 
deavored to  stop  it  by  suggesting :  '  ■fNow, 
let's  be  quiet  for  just  a  moment,  so  quiet  that 
we  could  hear  a  pin  drop."  After  a  few 
minutes  of  peace  in  the  room. an  impatient 
youngster  in  the  rear  of  the  room  shouted : 
"Well,  let  'er  drop !" 


During  the  trial  of  a  case  in  a  Boston  court 
it  became  necessary  to  call  to  the  witness 
stand  a  lady's  maid.  "Where  were  you  at 
6:45  on  the  evening  in  question?"  was  the 
first  query  put  to  her  by  the  examining  coun- 
sel. "Dressing  the  hair  of  madame,"  was  the 
response.  "Now,"  said  the  attorney,  very  sol- 
emnly, with  uplifted  finger,  "think  very  care- 
fully before  you  answer.  Was  or  was  not 
your  mistress  in   the  room  at  that  time  ?" 


A  very  stout  man  mounted  the  scales  in  a 
downtown  drug  store,  and  dropped  a  penny  in 
the  slot.  Ihere  was  some  wait,  and  the 
clanking  and  rattling  of  the  inwards  of  the 
contraption,  and  the  pointer  finally  came  to 
a  rest  somewhere  not  far  from  the  300  mark. 
There  was  an  unseen  witness  to  the  ceremony, 
and,  as  the  fat  man  woefully  contemplated  the 
result,  the  voice  of  a  wee,  small  boy  piped  up 
from  behind  him :  "Say,  mister,  how  many 
times  did  it  go  around?" 


He  was  lost  in  the  wilds  of  Connemara. 
and  after  being  bogged  several  times  arrived 
outside  a  cabin  at  2  a.  m.,  wet  and  shivering. 
He  tapped  several  times  at  the  door,  and  at 
last  a  shutter  was  raised  and  a  head  pro- 
truded. "What  is  all  the  noise  about?"  asked 
the  owner  of  the  protruding  head.  "I'm 
lost,"  explained  the  wanderer,  "and  want  to 
stay  here  all  night."  "Well,  why  d'ye  wake 
me  up?"  retorted  Pat,  as  he  prepared  to  bang 
the  window.  "Ye  can  stay  a  month  if  ye 
loike !" 


An  old  road-mender  sat  on  the  shafts  of 
his  ittheelbarrow,  proudly  sur\'eying  the  few 
yards  of  the  countrj-  lane  he  had  swept  and 
■garnished  in  his  day's  work.  The  sun  shone, 
the  robin  that  shared  his  crust  of  bread  sang 
to  him  blithely,  but  there  was  still  another 
good  reason  why  his  weather-beaten,  rugged 
old  face  wore  a  look  of  good  content.  "I  be 
a-going  to  be  married,  sir,"  was  the  amazing 
confession  he  made  to  us.  as  we  passed  the 
time  of  day.  "And  I  be  happy  to  say,  sir,"  he 
added,  "that  I  be  a-going  to  be  married  with 
the  full  consent  of  all  the  childer,  on  both 
sides." 

Thomas  Lamont  said  at  a  dinner  at  Wil- 
liams College  during  the  sessions  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Politics:  "Let  us  admit  that  some 
political  institutions,  some  governmental  ideas, 
are  as  absurd  as  the  hired  man.  'Gosh,  what 
a  turn  I  just  had,'  said  the  hired  man  to  the 
cook.  'In  passin'  the  hog  pen  I  seen  the 
bos*  hangin'  from  a  beam.  Gosh,  it  fair 
turned  my  stomach.'  'But,  Peleg,  you  cut 
him  down,  of  course?'  gasped  the  cook„-VMy 
goodness.  Peleg,  you  don't  say  you  didn't  cut 
him  down!'  'Wall.  I  didn't,'  grunted  the 
hired  man.  'Oh.  why  didn't  you?'  '  'Cause  he 
wasn't  dead  yet,  that's  why.'  " 

It  was  a  foreign  class  composed  of  Slavs 
and  one  Italian.  This  unbalanced  race  distri- 
bution resulted  in  the  little  Italian  boy  being 
at  the  mercy  of  the  others,  and  they  were 
certainly  aware  of  it.  The  teacher  was  ex- 
amining this  group  in  the  use  of  words.  After 
a  few  more  or  less  successful  answers  she 
came  to  the  word  "disguise,"  and  also  to  the 
little  Italian's  turn.  "Now,"  she  said.  "I  want 
to  know  the  meaning  of  disguise.  Tony,  you 
give  me  a  sentence  with  disguise  in  it."  Tony 
gazed  at  the  grinning  faces  of  his  classmates, 
who  not  so  very  long  before  had  been  teasing 
him,  and  replied  with  vehemence :  "I  hate 
dese  guys." 

The  Piute  Indians  of  California  are  notori- 
ously lacking  in  chivalry  toward  their  women. 
Uncle  Arch  Farrington  was  driving  down 
Westgard  Pass  road  one  hot  summer  after- 
noon and  met  Fatty  Jack,  a  fat  Piute,  astride 
a  small  pony,  which  was  visibly  wobbly  under 


his  burden,  coming  up.  Uncle  Arch  was  in- 
censed to  note  Jack's  wife  about  fifty  feet 
behind  the  pony  carrjing  a  sack  of  tlour  and 
toiling  along  on  foot.  As  he  met  the  Indian, 
Uncle  Arch  called  angrily  to  Jack :  "What 
for  you  ridem  pony,  makem  squaw  walk  ?" 
Fatty  Jack,  not  deigning  to  stop  or  argue  the 
ethics  of  the  situation,  called  over  his  shoul- 
der as  he  passed  on,   "She  no  gottem  horse." 


Many  generations  of  New  Englanders,  sea- 
farers and  landlubbers,  have  laughed  over  the 
story  of  the  Nantucket  skipper  who  could  tell 
where  he  was  by  tasting  the  sea  bottom. 
There  are  many  versions,  but  this,  says  Mr. 
Morison  in  his  "Maritime  History  of  Massa- 
chusetts," is  the  correct  one.  Captain  Phinej 
of  the  stauBch  sloop  Penelope  boasted  he 
could  tell  within  half  a  mile  of  where  he  was 
from  Peaked  Hill  Barr  to  the  tip  of  Nantucket 
Shoals  by  tasting  the  material  brought  up  by 
the  sounding  lead.  Obed  Fisher,  his  mate, 
thought  he  would  call  the  old  man's  bluff. 
One  night  when  the  captain  was  sleeping  be- 
low he  wet  and  greased  the  lead,  then  rolled 
it  in  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  a  box  which 
contained  Nantucket  turnips.  Rousing  the 
skipper,  he  thrust  the  lead  in  his  face,  saying, 
"For  the  Lord's  sake,  cap'n,  tell  us  where  we 
be !"  Hastily  the  skipper  tasted,  rolling  the 
morsel  on  his  tongue,  then  jumped  from  his 
bunk  with  a  yell,  "Nantucket's  sunk,  Obed, 
and  we're  right  over  Marm  Hackett's  gar- 
den !" 


Indian  dishes  300  years  old  and  supposes 
to  possess  the  "magic"  properties  of  breaking 
in  bits  if  touched  with  poison  have  been  sold 
by   auction  in  London  recently. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

A  Ballade  of  Escapa. 
(With    apologies  to   Chesterton.) 

This  talk  of  Bergson  and  of  Freud. 
Of   D.  H.    Lawrence  and  of  Moore, 

ilay  be   a  pleasure  unalloyed 

To    those  who  like  such   literature; 

For  "To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure," 
But   to   ray  mind  that   type   of  drool 

Has    little    savor,    little    lure- 
Let's   go    and   play   a  game   of  pool! 

Much    Rabelais   have    I    enjoyed, 

Droll  Stories,  too,   I   find  a  cure 
For  fits  of  blues;  I  don't  avoid 

Boccaccio ;    I    can   endure 
Rough    bar-room  tales  that   aren't    demure; 

But   from  these   modern   "realists"  you'll 
Excuse  me,  though  I  seem  a  boor — 

Let's  go  and  play  a  g.^me  of  pool! 

Take   me   away   from    minds   employed 

In  talk  of  smelly  art  that's  "newer," 
I   will  not  further  be  annoyed, 

I'll  go   where   "modern   minds"  are   fewer; 
Where  air  with   smoke  grows  ever  bluer. 

And   men's  deep  laughter  is  the  rule. 
And  talk  is  healthier — and  truer — 

Let's    go    and    play   a    game   of    pool! 

— Berton    Bralcy   in   Judge. 


First  American  Profestor  of  Law^. 
Few  persons,  even  among  lawyers,  are 
aware  that  the  first  professor  of  law  in  an 
American  college  was  George  Wythe,  alumnus 
and  professor  of  William  and  Marj-,  and  to 
whom  President  Harding  in  his  visit  last  fall 
to  the  college  referred  as  "Wythe,  signer  of 
the  Declaration  and  preceptor  of  Marshall 
and  Jefferson"  (says  the  New  York  Times). 
The   fact  that  the  new  school  of  government 


and  citizenship  will  be  conducLiJ  .-.s  a 
memorial  to  Wythe  and  his  great  pupil.  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall,  marks  a  belated  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  American  lawyers  of  the 
ser\ices  to  their  profession  rendered  by  the 
eminent  Virginian.  The  chair  of  law  at  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  established  in  1779,  had  only 
one  predecessor  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  the 
Vinerian  chair  at  Oxford.  Five  years  before 
Judge  Reeves  opened  the  second  American 
law  school  at  Litchfield.  Connecticut.  Wythe 
accepted  the  William  and  Mary  chair,  the  col- 
lege having  taken  the  character  and  name  of 
a  university  in  1779,  with  separate  schools  of 
modern  languages  and  municipal  law  and 
police. 

Wythe's  influence  as  a  teacher  was  far- 
reaching.  He  taught  Marshall  and  Jefferson, 
and  advised  Henry  Clay,  who  was  his  aman- 
uensis. Jefferson  called  him  his  best  friend 
and  "the  American  Aristides."  The  Sage  of 
Monticello,  advising  a  youth  to  go  to  Wil- 
liam and  Mar>'.  wrote  that  "the  pride  of  the 
institution  is  Mr.  Wythe,  one  of  the  chancel- 
lors of  the  state  and  professor  of  law  in  the 
college.  He  gives  lectures  regularly,  and  holds 
moot  courts  and  parliaments  wherein  he  pre- 
sides, and  the  young  men  debate  regularly  in 
law  and  legislation,  learn  the  rules  of  parlia- 
mentary proceeding  and  acquire  the  habit  of 
public   speaking." 

The  teaching  of  the  principles  and  history 
of  the  Constitution  is  the  object  of  the  Mar- 
shall-Wythe School.  Its  opening  marked  the 
first  movement  by  an  institution  producing 
large  numbers  of  teachers  for  the  public 
schools,  to  equip  its  graduates  to  educate 
their  pupils  in  the  obligations  and  advantages 
of  American  citizenship. 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


T-VESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by   us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOR.  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO" COMPOUNDS 
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Social  Notes. 
The  marriage  of  Miss  Ruth  Lent,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Eugene  Lent,  and  Mr.  Hennon 
L'nderhill  of  New  York  was  solemnized  Thursday 
evening  at  the  bride's  home,  Monsignor  Charles 
Ramm  ofificiating.  The  bride's  sisters,  Mrs.  Paul 
Fagan  and  Miss  Frances  Lent,  were  her  attend- 
ants and  the  little  flower  girl  and  page  were  Miss 
Jane  and  Master  Paul  Fagan,  Jr.  Mr.  Ralston 
Page  was  the  best  man.  Mr.  Underbill  is  the  son 
of  Mrs.  Sidney  Winter  of  New  York.  At  the 
conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Underbill  will  reside  in  Owego,  Tioga  County, 
New    York. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Louise  Porter,  daughter 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Langley  Porter,  and  Lieutenant 
Duncan  Frisell,  U.  S.  A.,  took  place  last  Wednes- 
day afternoon  at  the  Presidio,  Cliaplain  Peter 
Quinn  officiating  at  the  services.  Lieutenant  K. 
M.  McConaghy  was  Lieutenant  FriselPs  best  man. 
The  army  officer  and  his  bride  will  leave  shortly 
for  the  Orient. 

A  cotillion  was  held  Saturday  evening  at  the 
Burlingame  Club,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Tobin  and  Mr.  Percy  King.  The  hosts  of 
the  evening  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templeton 
Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Henrj-  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Curran,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Mc- 
Creery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  George  Newball,  ilr,  and  Mrs.  Walker  Salis- 
bury, Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Poett,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
R.  \  incent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Vincent,  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H, 
Smith,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  and  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Armsby. 

Miss  Josephine  and  Miss  Edith  Grant  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  for  Miss  Mary  Julia 
Crocker  and  Miss  Alice  Requa,  Others  at  the 
affair  were  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Ellita 
Adams,  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss  Eleanor 
Spreckels,  Miss  Mary  Martin,  Miss  Doris  Schmie- 
den, Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  Mr.  Will  Magee,  Jr.. 
Mr.  Leon  W^alker,  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy,  Mr.  Alfred 
Hendrickson,  and  Mr.  Stanley  Armour  of  Pasa- 
dena. 

The  junior  officers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  FerDisylvania 
gave  a  tea-dance  Saturday  for  several  members  of 
the  younger  set.  Mrs.  Cullen  Welty  chaperoned 
the   party. 

Mrs.  Harry  Webb  of  Santa  Barbara  gave  a 
luncheon  Friday  at  the  Francisca  Club.  Among 
her  guests  were  Mrs.  Edson  Adams,  Mrs.  Russell 
Wilson,  Mrs.  George  Howard,  Mrs,  H.  T.  Scott. 
Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Mrs.  Wendell  Ham- 
mon,  Mrs.  George  Howard,  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Lang- 
home. 

Miss  Margaret  Fuller  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  dance  given  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Woman's 
Athletic  Club  by  Miss  Frances  Mace,  Miss  Jean 
McLaughlin,    and   Miss    Marion    Mace. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Winter  of  New  York  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  last  Wednesday  by 
Mrs.    Arthur   Sharp. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  were  dinner  hosts 
Saturday  evening,  with  their  guests  later  attending 
the   cotillion   at  the   Burlingame    Club. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Murray  gave  a  tea  last  Thurs- 
day, complimenting  her  aunt,  Mrs,  Benjamin 
Selby. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nickel  entertained  at  din- 
ner in  Burlingame  Saturday  evening- 
Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman  entertained  more  than 
a  score  of  guests  at  luncheon  Thursday,  compli- 
menting Mrs,  Frank  Fuller.  The  affair  was  held 
at  the   Woman's    Athletic    Club. 

Mrs.  O.  F  Long  gave  a  luncheon  in  Piedmont 
Friday  in  uonor  of  Mrs.  E.  A.  Vendeventer  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  Among  those  asked  to  meet  the 
visitor  were  Mrs.  Malton  Moore,  Mrs.  Oscar 
Sutro,  Mrs,  Frank  Havens,  Mrs.  Edward  Hume, 
Mrs.  Robert  Richards,  Mrs.  William  de  Fremery, 
Mrs.   Mark  Requa,  and  Mrs.   Charles  Stanton. 

Mrs.  Erie  Brownell  gave  a  tea  Tuesday,  com- 
plimenting Mrs.  Frank  Fuller. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  K.  Smith  gave  a  dinner  for 
the  young  friends  of  Miss  Betty  and  Mr,  Scott 
Smith  Saturday  evening.  The  party  later  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  Winter  Frolics. 

Miss  Beatrice  Lund  entertained  ,  at  luncheon 
Saturday,  her  guests  including  Miss  Aileen-  Mc- 
Williams,  Miss  Barbara  Willett.  Miss  Cecile 
Mohun,  Miss  Frances  Pringle.  Miss  Erna  Mc- 
Donnell of  New  York,  Miss  Ruth  Whitley,  Miss 
Sue  McDonald,  Miss  Katherine  Robinson,  and  Miss 
Audrey  Willett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Dodge  gave  a  dance  Sat- 
urday evening,  complimenting  Miss  Ola  Willett 
and  Mr.  Loris  Tryon, 

Mrs.  Frederick  Bradley  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
last  Tuesday,  complimenting  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller. 
Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Grayson  Dutton,  Mrs. 
Ernest  Stent,  Mrs.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Boardman.  Mrs.  Richard  Hanna,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Sproule,  Mrs.  John  Davis,  Mrs.  George 
Forderer,  Mrs.  Donald  Guthrie,  Mrs.  H.  L.  E. 
Meyer,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman.  Mrs.  George 
Tyson,  Mrs.  W^endell  Hammon,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Moore, 


JOHN  O. 

BELLfS 

The  Store  of  a  Thousanc 

Novelties  and 

Staple 

Goods  in    Gold 

and    Silver 

We  have  a   department 

for   the   repair 

silverware. 

SS  GEARY  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Kearny 
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INSTRUCTIONS  given  in  Auction 
Brijge;  75  cents  per  lesson.  Address 
1200  Taylor  Street.  Apartment  16. 
F'.one  Prospect  1891. 


Mrs.  Lawrence  Draper,  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent,  Mrs. 
Charles    Bentley.    and    Miss    Estelle    Lakeman. 

Miss  Helen  Brack  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day for  Miss  Laura  Miller,  her  guests  including 
Miss  Geraldine  Grace,  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Moore,  Miss  Janet  Knox,  Miss 
Doris  Wirtner,  Miss  Katherine  Bentley,  Miss  Doris 
Rodolph,  Miss  Jane  Howard,  and  Miss  Barbara 
Sesnon. 

Mr.  Hugh  Porter  gave  a  supper-dance  last 
Thursday  at  Tait's-at-the-Beacb.  Among  his  guests 
were  Mr.  annd  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Russell  Slade,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  Page,  Miss 
Geraldine  Grace,  Miss  Helene  de  Latour,  Miss 
Gladys  Ouarre,  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee,  Miss 
Frances  Lent,  Mr.  Gerald  Herrmann,  Mr.  Leroy 
Nickel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Edward  Harrison.  Lieutenant  Er- 
£kine,  U.   S.   A.,  and  Mr,  Coy  FiJmer, 

Miss  Mar>'  Gorgas  and  Miss  Edith  Kynnersley 
gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at  Tait's-at-the-Beach 
for  Miss  Ola  Willett.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Harry  Dodge,  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Jr..  Mrs.  Milo 
Robbins,  Mrs.  Johnson  Emerich,  Mrs.  Mervjm 
O'Neill,  Miss  Frances  Johnson,  and  Miss  Isabel 
Jennings. 

Miss  Dorothy  Clark  gave  a  dance  Monday  even- 
ing at  her  Gough  Street  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  O'Donnell  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Brunswig  of  New  Orleans. 

Miss  Ola  Willett  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
tea  given  Tuesday  by  Miss  Sara  Wright. 

Mrs.  Harry  Miller  of  Piedmont  gave  a  luncheon 
Friday  for  Mrs.  Adee,  wife  of  Commander  Adee, 
U.  S.  N.  Others  at  the  affair  were  Mrs,  Charles 
Butters,  Mrs.  William  Thornton  White,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Poundstone,  Mrs,  Louise  Allendar,  Mrs.  R. 
L.   Stephenson,  and   Mrs.   Frank  Edoff, 

Mrs.  Wallace  Alexander  entertained  at  tea  Fri- 
day  in    Piedmont. 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    Herman    Phleger   are   being 
congratulated  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


Faet  Travel  Around  the  World. 

Nellie  Ely's  success  in  clipping  some  seven 
days  and  seventeen  hours  from  the  fabulous 
record  of  Phileas  Fogg  for  a  voyage  around 
the  world  is  open  to  no  criticism  as  a  per- 
formance accomplished  with  the  facilities  ex- 
isting in  her  time,  but  it  is  already  possible  to 
point  out  how  the  record  of  John  Henrj' 
Mears,  present  holder  of  the  around-the- 
world  championship  title,  might  without  too 
much  strain  on  the  imagination  be  improved 
upon.  Mears  made  the  trip  in  the  summer  of 
1913  in  35  days,  21  hours,  and  35  minutes  by 
the  Russian  route  (says  the  Portland  Ore- 
go}iian).  But  only  last  year  a  feat  of  a  Brit- 
ish officer  of  the  royal  air  ser\^ice  showed 
that  the  Siberian  hazard  of  slow  travel  can 
be  eliminated  and  pointed  to  a  practical  way 
in  which  the  time  for  the  entire  voyage  may 
be  reduced  to  something  like  thirty-two  days. 

Starting  from  Bagdad  at  6  a.  m.  on  Sep- 
tember 15th  last  the  British  officer,  proceed- 
ing home  from  Mesopotamia  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  duty,  traveled  from  Bagdad  to  Lon- 
don in  six  days  and  fourteen  hours,  arriving 
there  at  8  p.  m.  on  September  2ist.  He  was 
two  days  on  the  way  from  Mesopotamia  to 
Eg>'pt  over  an  air  route  which  had  been 
opened  by  the  royal  air  force  for  the  carriage 
of  official  mail.  He  made  the  rest  of  the 
journey  to  England  by  sea  and  rail.  It  is  the 
belief  of  aviation  experts  that  the  journey 
eastward  from  Bagdad  to  Yokohama  can  be 
made  in  a  week,  which  would  make  London 
and  Yokohama  only  thiii:een  days  apart. 
M^ars'  record  for  the  remainder  of  the  trip 
around  the  world  was  nineteen  days.  He  was 
nine  days  on  the  voyage  from  Yokohama  to 
Victoria,  B.  C,  and  it  took  him  a  few  hours 
over  four  days  to  travel  from  Victoria  to  New 
York.  On  the  first  lap  of  his  journey  he  had 
gone  from  New  York  to  London  in  six  days. 
By  simply  duplicating  his  performance  between 
Yokohama  and  London,  and  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  new  route  across  southern  Asia 
under  new  conditions,  Mears  himself  would 
not  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  reducing 
his  own  record  time  by  three  days. 

Use  of  the  airplane  introduces  the  traveler 
to  a  world  of  which  Nellie  Bly  did  not  even 
dream,  but  it  is  now  remembered  that  Mears 
possessed  this  advantage,  although  only  for  a 
brief  stage.  This  was  when  he  arrived  in  Vic- 
toria and  found  that  an  important  train  con- 
nection at  Seattle  necessitated  exceptional 
measures  unless  he  was  to  lose  practically  an 
entire  day  on  the  journey.  He  then  made  a 
short  flight  across  Puget  Sound,  the  train  was 
held  for  him  a  bare  fifteen  minutes,  and  he 
was  again  on  his  way.  By  linking  up  with  the 
established  air  mail  sen.'ice  between  Wyoming 
and  New  York  he  might  now  cut  a  probable 
two  days  more  from  the  journey.  It  would  be 
wholly  feasible  therefore  to  go  around  the 
world  in  a  month,  or  perhaps  a  trifle  less. 

Mears'  emulators  still  have  a  record  to  go 
against,  however,  in  the  matter  of  cost.  Mears' 
total  expenses  were  less  than  $800,  including 
"liberal"  tips.  This  is  at  least  in  part  ac- 
counted for  by  the  circumstance  that  he 
passed  only  a  single  night  in  a  hotel. 


A  new  daily  paper  founded  by  Georges 
Clemenceau  has  appeared  in  Paris.  The  Echo 
National,  which  has  long  been  expected  and 
discussed,  is  also  supported  by  Andre  Tardieu, 
who  figures  as  political  editor.  The  paper 
will  probably  be  run  on  similar  lines  to 
Clemenceau's  former  organ,  L'Uomme  Libre, 
which  subsequently  he;C2.m€:  L'homme  Enchaine 
during  tht   censorship  of  the  war. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Violin  Song. 
The  thing  that  I   am  seeking 

I    know   I    shall   not    find: 
A  wistful  voice  is  crying 

This  sorrow  in  my  mind. 
I  know  I  shall  not  find  it 

However    far    I    go. 
But   I    shall  always  seek  it — 

!My   heart  has  told   me  so. 

Though  I  must  always  wander 

I   do  not  find  it  sweet; 
There  is  no  journey's  ending 

To  draw  my  restless  feet. 
There  is  no  distant  vision 

To  help  me  on  my  way; 
I  know  my  quest  is  hopeless 

And  yet  I  may  not  st^-. 

The  thing  that  I  am  seeking 

Should  not  be  far  to  seek. 
I   hear  this  haunting  echo 

Through  every  word  I  speak. 
So  I   shall  always  seek  it 

Down  all  the  roads  I  go. 
But  I  shall  never  find  it — 

My  heart  has  told  me  so. 

— Aline  Kihticr. 


Aeterna  California." 

Superba    California,    serene    and    sovereign    State. 

From   snow-clad  crests,  o'er  fertile  fields, 

Unto  thy  Golden  Gate. 

Delccta    California;    to    thee    our    hymn    we    raise. 

Thy  stalwart  sons  and   daughters   fair. 

Shall    ever    sing    thy    praise, 

Excclsa   California;    from   Humboldt's    forest   lands 

O'er  wild    Sierran   silvery  streams 

To  Coronado's  sands: 

Regina   California;   the   ranges  crowned  with  light. 

The  far-flung  hills,  the  wave-beat  shore. 

The   rolling  waters  bright. 

Sterna  California:  thy  redwoods  never  die. 

The'  sons  of  men   must   pass  away 

When  breaks  the  appointed   day; 

But  we  thy  children  pass  and  sing, 

Rejoicing   as   we   go, 

From   the  dear  dust  shall  bcauly   spring, 

.\nd   wild   flowers   ever  grow. 

Materna  California:  we  pledge  thee.   Mother  dear. 

To  bring  no  shame  to  thy   fair  name 

By    guilt   or  grief  or   fear; 

But  gladly  live  and   freely  give 

In   service  small  or  great. 

For  common  good,  one  brotherhood. 

Thy  children  consecrate.  — Alex.  McAdic. 


The  Old  Roman  Road. 
England  is  a  peaceful  land,  a  land  of  long  ago; 
The  stars  that  look  on  England  watch  her  children 

come  and  go — 
Saxon,    Norman,    Briton,    the    stars  for  them    have 

glowed — 
.\    thousand    years    from    us   they    shone   upon    the 

Roman  Road. 

The  English  sun  is  high  above  the  daisy  dales  and 

dells, 
.\nd   Summer's  on  the  land   like  the  music  of  far 

bells.— 
Poppies    red    among    the    wheat, — and    ripe    grass 

mowed, 
Where  the  sound  of  ancient  battles  died  along  the 

Roman  Road. 

When    Hadrian    made   a    barrier    at    the   ending   of 

the  world, 
And  the  great  name  of  Rome  at  the  savage  Picts 

was   hurled. 
The  high  gods  of  Latium  found  a  new  abode. 
.■\nd  Jupiter  the  Thunderer  ruled  the  Roman  Road. 

The  old   Roman   Road,  the  old   Roman  Road, 

\  way  of  wonder  to  the  lad  who  would  not  stay  at 

home. 
Who  wearied  of  his  villa  in  the  soft  Italian  land. 
And   kissed  his  lady  mother  and   faced   northward 

out  of  Rome. 

Ah!    life   was   young  in    Britain,    and   wander-gold 

was  there, 
And    glory    to    be   gained    with    a    love-rose   in   her 

hair — 
But  for  young  Patrician  Pontius  adventure  was  the 

goad. 
When    he   won   to   white    Londinium   and    took   the 

Roman  Road. 

Up  past  Eboracum  marched  legions  out  of  Gaul, 

Through  the  heart  of  Britain,  to  guard  the  north- 
ern wail — 

Every  town  was  brisk  with  trade  as  swinging  by 
they  strode 

.Marching,  marching,  marching  on  the  old  Roman 
Road, 

Governors  in  purple,  dancing  girls   in   red. 
Wanderers  from  all  the  world  along  this  road  were 

led— 
Thirsty    troopers    tramping    with    spear    and    shield 

for   load. 
And  campfires  at  night  all  along  the  Roman  Road, 

By  the  old  Roman  Road  where  the  legions  marched 

along. 
The  ploughboy  finds  a  rusty  coin  and  sells  it  for  a 

song. 
And  where  the  flashing  chariot  creaked  beneath  its 

load 
The  gipsy   tinker's  cart  jogs  by   along  the   Roman 

Road.  — Hoyt  Cooper. 


General  Davres's  Broom. 

General  Charles  G.  Dawes,  the  Administra- 
tion's apostle  of  thrift  to  the  benighted  de- 
partment and  bureau  spenders,  exhibited  a 
new  broom  at  the  second  of  his  famous 
mourners'  bench  conferences  (according  to  the 
New  York  Tribune).  Why,  he  asked,  does 
the  Navy  Department  want  to  purchase  18,000 
brooms  of  this  sort  when  there  are  350,000 
surplus  brooms  over  in  the  War  Department? 

This  question,  in  a  hundred  forms,  has 
puzzled    those    who     have    been    wondering 


what  is  the  matter  with  the  government's 
business  methods.  The  Washington  bureau- 
cracy is  not  a  unit,  or  even  a  loose  conglom- 
eration of  units.  It  has  consisted,  rather,  of 
isolated  preserves,  within  which  chiefs  and 
their  staffs  have  struggled  for  autonomy  and 
operative  self-control  and  have  fought  against 
coordination  and  cooperation.  General  Dawes, 
with  his  missionary  energy  and  picturesque- 
ness.  is  trying  to  change  all  this.  He  is  a 
ruthless  reformer  and  iconoclast.  He  wants 
to  destroy  all  the  old  idols  of  bureau  particu- 
larism and  self-determination. 

He  will  do  it  if  he  sticks  much  longer  to 
his  evangelistic  job.  President  Harding  is  un. 
conditionally  behind  him.  The  writhings  of 
the  old  guard  of  self-determinists  draw  only 
a  smile  from  the  President.  He  is  willing  to 
have  his  own  little  joke  at  their  expense,  as 
when  he  told  them  on  Friday  that  they  were 
helping  to  make  public  saving  fashionable. 
The  new  budget  system  is  not  a  fad  nor  a 
fancy.  It  is  the  symbol  of  profound  change 
in  the  attitude  of  those  who  administer  the 
government  to  their  responsibilities  as  public 
agents  and  trustees. 

Last  December  the  Budget  Bureau  estimated 
a  deficit  of  $24,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30th  next.  That  deficit  now 
promises  to  be  converted  into  a  surplus. 
Economy  grows  on  those  who  practice  it. 
The  habit  is  striking  in  at  Washington.  The 
broom  incident  shows  that  it  hasn't  struck  in 
all  along  the  line.  But  Genera!  Dawes  is 
there  with  his  timely  hints  and  exhortations. 
He  will  not  fail.  Like  another  Admiral 
Tromp,  he  has  hoisted  the  Navy  Department's 
broom  to  the  masthead. 


The  cinchona  forest  in  Java  covers  25,000 
acres.  The  larger  part  of  the  world's  supply 
of   ijuinine   comes   from   that   country. 


Male    birds    sing   less    sweetly    after    young 
birds  hatch. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  tht  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,   Manager 
DEL  MONTE  ;  CALIFORNIA 


Seui  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court. '  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MAN.AGER 

San  Ytidro  Rancfa,  Santa  Barbara 
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I  Hotel  Claremont  | 

I        Berkeley,  California  | 

J        Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills,  = 

=       amidst    wonderful     flower    gardens  M 

J       and    magnificent    trees.    Thirty-five  M 

g        minutes  from  San   Francisco  direct  J 

M       to    entrance  of   Hotel    by  the  Key  p 

g        Route  ferry  and  express  trains,  M 

g        For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley  g 

1        9300.  1 
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ly  to  the  Hotel 
Oakland  where 
life  is  "really  liv- 
ing" and  comfort 
supreme. 


hotel: 

OAKLAND 


February  18,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 

Business  Founded 

in 

1880 


Storage—Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


Our  Man  Will  Call  and  Talk  the 
Matter  Over  with  You 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  'WhereaboutB. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  arrived  Saturday  from  New 
York  to  spend  tliree  months  at  her  Millbrae  home. 
Mrs.  Reid's  brother,  Mr.  Ogden  Mills,  is  also  a 
■visitor   in  California,    having  arrived  here   Sunday. 

Miss  Pear!  Chase  has  returned  to  Santa  Barbara, 
after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   diaries  Stetson  Wheeler. 

A  group  who  returned  Monday  from  a  week-end 
in  the  Yosemite  Valley  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roger  Lapham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Williams,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  O.  G.  Miller,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hei- 
raan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Park  of  Santa  Barbara 
have  taken  possession  of  their  new  home  in  Mis- 
sion Canon   in  the  southern  city. 

Miss  Mary  Gorgas  returned  last  week  from 
Honolulu. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Palmer  Lucas  have  taken 
apartments    at    the    Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Chapman  Foss  will  sail  next  week 
for  Europe.  At  present  she  is  staying  at  the  Ritz- 
Carlton   in   New    York. 

Mrs.  Edson  Adams  and  the  Misses  Elizabeth, 
Ellita,  and  Mary  Julia  Adams  will  sail  in  June  for 
Europe. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Eberle  have  arrived  from 
San    Pedro   for  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Edward  Hamilton  has  gone  to  New  York 
to  be  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.   Hamilton  Howard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fay  sailed  last  week  for 
Italy.  In  Naples  they  will  join  Mr,  James  D. 
Phelan  and  his  party,  who  have  been  traveling 
for  several  months. 

Mrs.  Felton  Etkins  has  returned  to  Monterey, 
after  an  absence  of  several  months  abroad. 

Mr.  Myron  T.  Her  rick  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Parmely  Herrick  have  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Spencer  Eddy  at  their  villa  on  the  Riviera. 

Mrs.  Sands  Forman  arrived  a  few  days  ago  in 
San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Forman  will  be  a  guest  at 
the  Hotel  Wiltshire  until  her  departure  for  Coro- 
nado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  St.  Goar  are  passing  a  few 
days  at  Paso  Robles. 

Mr.  Friediander  Bowie  left  last  Wednesday  for 
New    York,    after    a    brief  visit    in    San    Francisco 


"THE  STUDIO  UNIQUE" 

NOTHING    BUT    THE    GENUINE 
Oriental    antiques,    Chinese    and    Japanese    ob- 
jects   of   art.      Best    values    in    this    line    in    the 
city.      Come   in   and  look  about. 

THE  NAN.KEE 

ORIENTAL  ANTIQUES 

Galen    Building  391    SUTTER  ST. 


with  his  aunts,  the  Misses  May  and  Fannie  Fried- 
lander. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Brunswig  of  New  Orleans 
arc  the  house  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
l-'ield.     They  will  be  here  a  week  longer. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  and  the  Misses 
riorcnce  and  Marie  Welch  will  leave  in  the  sum- 
mer for  Europe  to  be  gone  indefinitely. 

Mrs.  Henry  Whitley  and  Miss  Ruth  Whitley 
left  the  first  of  the  week  for  New  York. 

Mrs.  M,  Brandeis  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles  for 
a  brief  s6journ.  She  is  a  guest  at  the  Ambas- 
sador. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newton  have  gone  to  Los 
Angeles  for  a  short  visit. 

Mrs.  Julia  Davenport  and  Miss  Marion  Hunting- 
Ion  sailed  Saturday  from  New  York  for  Italy. 

Mrs.  P.  L.  Wheeler  and  the  Misses  Catherine 
and  Pauline  Wheeler  will  remain  in  Honolulu  until 
the    summer    months. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Charles  Norris  have  come  up 
from  Saratoga  to  spend  a  few  days  at  the  Fair- 
mont. 

Mrs.  Donald  Guthrie  of  Sayre,  Pennsylvania,  is 
spending  a  few  days  in  San  Francisco,  having 
come  here  for  the  wedding  of  Miss  Ruth  Lent 
and  Mr.  Hermon  Underbill,  which  took  place  last 
Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  are  in  New 
York  for  several  weeks.  They  are  staying  at  the 
Ritz-Carlton. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Winter  of  Owego,  New  York,  is 
spending  several    days   in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller  and  Miss  Margaret 
Fuller  will  leave  today  by  way  of  Panama  for 
New  York.  In  the  Eastern  city  they  will  be 
joined  by  Mr.  Dana  Fuller  and  Mr.  Frank  Fuller, 
Jr.,  the  entire  family  sailing  later  in  the  spring 
for    Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris  have  returned 
from  a  month's  sojourn  in  New  York. 

Miss  Johanna  Volkmann  and  Miss  Ethel  Jacks, 
who  have  been  on  the  Atlantic  coast  for  several 
weeks,  have  gone  to  Canada  for  a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  A,  J.  Brandenstein  and  Mr.  Albert  Frank 
have  gone  to  Los  Angeles  for  a  few  days.  They 
are   at  the   Ambassador. 

Registered  at  the  St.  Francis  are  Mr.  A.  C. 
Moltzer,  Gitroy;  Mr.  H.  P.  Stabler,  Yuba  City; 
Mr.  Charles  Navelet,  San  Jose;  Mr.  R.  L.  Moore, 
Sacramento;  Mr.  C.  W.  Turner,  HolHster;  Mr. 
11.  R.  Solomon,  St.  Louis;  Mr,  F.  H.  Lambert, 
McCloud;    Mr.    W.    H.    Davis.    Los    Angeles;    Mr. 

F.  O.  Bugge,  Christiana,  Norway;  Mr.  C.  C. 
Cunha,  Honolulu;  Mr.  P.  W.  Gibbs,  Chicago;  Mr. 
W.  J.  Smith,  Courtland ;  Mr,  Robert  Hulme, 
Fresno ;  Mr.  M.  Lansberg,  Chicago ;  Mr.  John  P. 
Murray,  New  York:  Mr.  F.  S.  Sellers,  Portland; 
Mr.  J.  Barnette,  New  York;  Mr.  Clifford  M. 
Snow,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Mr.  Roy  Pulliam,  Fresno; 
Mr.  O.  L.  Prince,  Milwaukee;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George   D.    Shanahan,    Detroit. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Whitcomb  include  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  M.  McQuaide,  Portland;  Mr.  T.  C. 
Mellerish.  San  Rafael;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  S.  Bille. 
Bakersfield;  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Guy  R.  Hale,  U. 
S,  A.;  Mr.  G.  H.  Van  Sanden,  Martinez;  Mr. 
.\.  A.  Alton,  Mr.  Brooks  E.  Miller,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Walsh,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cross,  Mr.  Sam  Waller,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  M.  J.  Dauirgian,  Fresno;  Mr.  M. 
S.  Clarke,  San  Jose;  Mr.  E,  A.  GotT,  Kenwood; 
Mr.  C.  Andreason,  Marysville;  Mr,  W,  E.  Shuman, 
Hood  River,  Oregon;  Mr,  B.  S.  Yuen,  Shanghai; 
Mr.   James   E.    Eagan,    Fresno;    Mr,    and   Mrs.    W. 

G.  Criswell,  San  Francisco;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Sutter,  Los  Angeles ;  Mr.  George  H,  Hughson, 
Hughson,  California;  Mr.  P,  I.  Lancaster,  Wil- 
'.itts;  Mr.  Woodson,  Madera;  Mr.  N.  E,  Patterson, 
Fresno. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  the  Palace  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E,  B.  Burton,  Sacramento;  Mr.  C.  B. 
Marshall,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  A.  E.  Brown,  Chi- 
cago;   Mr.  and   Mrs.  J.  J.   Ross,  Portland;   Mr.   R. 

D.  Swales,  Fort  Bragg;  Mr.  J.  D.  Honeyman, 
Portland;  Mr.  F.  R,  Chapman,  Fresno;  Mr,  J.  F, 
\'an  Hengel,  Mr,  W.  R.  Rehbock,  Mr.  Kaars 
Sypesteyn,  Holland;  Mr.  Felix  McGinnis,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  F.  D,  Herbert,  New  York;  Mr.  and 
-Mrs.    Montgomery    Thomas,    Fresno;    Mr,    Charles 

E.  Pike,  Stockton;  Mr.  David  T.  Adams,  Chicago; 
Mr.  George  E,  Emmons,  Schenectady,  New  York; 
Mr,  Byron  J.  Eadham,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Ira  D. 
Horton,  Seattle;  Mr.   E.  F.  Wardell,  Spokane;  Dr. 

F.  A.  Gourley,  Waukegan,  Illinois. 


Japanese  Pictures  at  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arte. 
A  private  view  and  reception  will  be  given 
by  Uie  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art  in  co- 
operation with  the  Japan  Society  of  America 
in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  exhi- 
bition of  modern  Japanese  paintings  in  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts  next  Friday  afternoon, 
February  24th.  This  collection  will  give  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  comparative  study  of  the  ancient 
traditional  technique  of  Japanese  art  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  work  of  several  masters  of 
screen  painting  of  the  seventeenth  century 
with  the  present-day  practitioners  of  Jap- 
anese painting  as  illustrated  in  the  collection 
by  members  of  the  Nippon  Bijutsu-in  of 
Tokyo.  The  refinement  of  feeling  and  tech- 
nical accomplishment  that  characterize  these 
modern  products  of  Japan's  ancient  tradition 
are  the  authentic  expressions  of  one  of  the 
most  highly  sophisticated  civilizations  pro- 
duced in  the  world,  and  should  form  a  most 
valuable  index  to  the  Oriental  mind.  The 
exhibition  will  open  to  the  public  Saturday. 
February  25th,  and  will  continue  for  a  period 
of  one  month  thereafter.  The  Museum  in  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts  is  open  free  to  the  public 
from  10  to  5  o'clock  every  day,  including 
Sundays. 


The  Slttine  Choir  Coming  to  San  Francisco. 

Plans  have  been  started  to  bring  the  Pope's 
Sistine  Choir  of  the  Vatican  in  Rome  to  San 
Francisco  and  the  Pacific  Coast  next  August, 
following  a  fourteen  weeks'  tour  of  the  Anti- 
podes, according  to  Frank  W.  Healy  of  this 
city.  Mr.  Healy  has  been  commissioned  by 
the  Vatican  representatives  to  secure  the  sub- 
scriptions of  prominent  San  Franciscans  and 
the  leading  music  lovers  of  this  city  to  an 
underwriting  fund  of  $45,000,  which  will 
cover  twelve  concerts  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Archbishop  Edward  J.  Hanna,  in  addition  to 
voicing  his  hearty  approval  of  the  suggestion, 
has  headed  the  list  of  guarantors,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  remaining  signatures  will  be 
secured   during  the   coming  week. 

This  will  mark  the  first  American  visit  of 
the  Pope's  Sistine  Choir,  and  great  interest 
is  being  manifested  throughout  North  and 
South  America  in  the  proposed  tour  of  the 
two  Americas.  The  choir  is  to  leave  Naples, 
Italy,  on  March  12th  for  Australia,  opening 
in  Melbourne  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  16th. 
Their  Australian  tour  will  include  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  Antipodes,  after  which  it 
is  proposed  to  have  the  entire  choir  of  fifty- 
four  voices  come  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  thence 
through  the  important  cities  of  North,  Cen- 
tral and   South  America. 


Hotel 
Whiicmiiib 


Tea  service  every 
afternoon 

BRIDGE  TABLES 

Dancing  every  Saturday 
evening 

A    la    carte   supper    service 

"On  the  Roof" 


all     reservations     phone 
M-rkel    SlO 


D.  .M.  LINNARD, 
Lessee 


Sir  PhiUp  GIbba  Here  Next  Week. 
President  Barrows  will  preside  at  the  lec- 
ture of  Sir  Philip  Gibbs  next  Monday  evening 
at  the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  and  will  in- 
troduce the  speaker.  The  subject  of  the  lec- 
ture will  be  an  eye-witness  account  of  social 
conditions  and  recent   history  in   many  coun- 


tries of  Europe  after  the  peace  treaty. 
Gibbs  will  deliver  a  second  lecture  the  fol- 
lowing evening  in  the  same  hall  on  "The 
Social  Revolution  in  England,"  at  which  oc- 
casion Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  president  of 
Stanford  University,  will  act  as  the  chairman. 
The  lectures  are  under  the  direction  of  Paul 
Elder. 

■••* 

Bruguiere  In  Europe. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Sheath,  a  Californian,  for  many 
months  resident  at  Monte  Carlo,  gives  the 
Argonaut  an  interesting  account  of  recent 
successes  of  Mr.  Emile  Bruguiere  in  the  field 
of  musical  composition.  A  complete  opera, 
"Querida,"  is  in  preparation  for  production 
both  in  New  York  and  in  Paris.  Mr.  Bru- 
guiere has  also  written  another  opera  in  col- 
laboration with  Rene  Fanchois,  a  French  com- 
poser, which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Theatre 
des  Arts  at  Rouen.  Mr.  Bruguiere  has  also 
written  several  ballads  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully rendered  at  the  Casino  at  Monte 
Carlo. 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Makian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.    Box    506,    Santa    Barbaka,    Cal. 


Duck  Shooters  Attention ! 

Have  you  had  your  gun  overhauled  since 
season  closed?  Now  is  the  time  to  have  your 
SPRINGFIELD  rifle  restocked.  Guns  and 
rifles    exchanged. 

BILL.  PRICE 

GUN  SMITH 

98  Stevenson    Street 
Rear    of    Balboa    Eldg.,    2d    and    Market    Sts. 


John  Cowper  Powys. 

Under  the  general  designation  of  "Living 
Issues  of  the  Day,"  John  Cowper  Powys,  the 
eminent  English  author,  will  give  the  first  of 
a  series  of  Sunday  evening  lectures  beginning 
February  19th,  at  the  Maitland  Theatre,  pre- 
senting as  his  first  subject,  "Misunderstand- 
ings Between  England  and  America."  Sub- 
jects now  of  vital  interest  v^'xW.  be  covered  by 
Powys  during  this  course,  and  will  include 
"Mirrors  of  Downing  Street"  and  "Glass  of 
Fashion,"  by  the  Man  with  the  Duster,  also 
"The  Problem  of  Crime,"  "Society  and  Di- 
vorce,"  and   "Where  the   World  Is  Tending." 

Powys,  who  is  under  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment of  Jessica  Colbert,  is  giving  a  series  of 
morning  talks  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  11 
o'clock  at  the  Maitland  Theatre  on  "Books 
That  Live  and  Die."  On  Friday  he  will  dis- 
cuss "The  Black  Diamond,"  by  Francis  Brett 
Young,  and  "Sanine,"  by  Artzibasheff.  On 
Tuesday  next  he  lectures  on  "Brass  :  A  Novel 
of  Marriage,"  by  Charles  G.  Norris ;  "Jules 
the  Obscure,"  by  Hardy,  and  "Women  in 
Love,"   by   Waddington   of   Wyck. 


Cameo 


Order  from  your  DEALER,  for  trial,  sample  ton — more  or  less — PEACOCK 
COAL.  YOU  will  appreciate  its  merits,  cheerful  blaze,  cleanliness,  general  satis- 
fnction  for  house  uic:  LTTMP  for  grates;  EGG  better  for  stoves,  costs  one  dollar 
Irci;       '\'\  V   liMih 

CALIFORNIA  CLIMATE  needs  no  expensive  FURNACE  FIRE,  day  and  night. 
Best  Economical  substitute  CAMEO  COLORADO  COAL,  Start  fire  at  6  a.  m. 
to  die  out  early  evening.  Order  of  your  DEALER  sample  sack  or  more.  He 
will  know  from  205  ITobart  Building  where  to  find  either.  CHARLES    R,    ALLEN 
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Excursions 


— between  all  points  where  one  way 
fare  is  $25.00  or  less — minimum 
round  trip  fifty  cents — 

25%  Reduction 
for  Round  Trip 

(adding  enough  to  make  fare  end  in  naught  or  five) 

SALE  DATES: 

Feb.  21-22 

Return  Limit  Feb.  23,  1922 

For  fares  and  train  service — 
SEE  AGENTS 

Southern  Pacific  Lines 


so  Poit  St. 


Ferry  Station 
or  phone  Sutter  4000 


3rd  St.  Station 
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February  18,  1922. 
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Havana 

QGARS 

SUPREME  IN   Q.UAUTY 


M.BLRSKOWER 
-ZOl  Moni^omenj  St. 

5a2Tl7SM7sco  Calif., 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Mr.  Nagg — I  suppose  now  you  ^\'isll  you 
were  free  to  marry  again  ?  Mrs.  A'agg — No, 
just  free. — London  Mail. 

"Constable,  that  man  kissed  me !"  "Never 
mind,  ma'am.  He's  obviously  short-sighted." 
— Stockholm  Kasper. 

Watch — And  why  does  that  man  always  re- 
fer to  you  as  his  baby  girl  ?  Fob — Oh,  I 
don't  know.  I  suppose  I  keep  him  up  so  late 
of  night — Iowa  Frivol. 

"I  say,  aunt,  did  you  flirt  when  you  were 
young?"  "Just  a  little,  Bobby."  "And  were 
you  ever  punished  for  it?"  "Well — er — I 
married  your  Uncle  Jack." — London  Weekly 
Telegraph. 

Foosler — I'm  determined  not  to  lose  my 
temper  today.  Everv-  time  I  make  a  bad  shot 
I'll  simply  light  a  cigarette.     Give  me  some 


FOR  HEALTH 

EAT 

FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 

Three  Cakes  a  Day 

The  CorrcctiTe  Food 

Receive  it  fresh  daily  by  placing 
a  standing  order  ufith  your  grocer. 
He  will  supply  you  with  our 
"Health  Booklet"  upon  request. 
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cigarettes?      Steward — Yes,     sir;     but     we've 

nothing   larger   than  boxes    of  fiftj-. — London 
Mail. 

Woman — I  should  think  you  would  be 
■  ashamed  to  beg  in  this  neighborhood.  Tramp 
— Don't  apologize  for  it,  mum ;  I've  seen 
worse. — Williams  Purple  Cow. 

"I  was  just  knocked  flat  by  a  twin  six." 
"My,  how  unfortunate!"  "Yes,  it  was  ven' 
'  unnatural.  Shot  a  twelve  in  a  crap  game." — 
.  Johns  Hopkins  Black  and  Blue  Jay. 

I  "Business  is  bad."  "Can't  you  reduce  office 
expenses  ?"    asked    his    wife.      "Yes,    I    guess 

I  I'll  have  to  kiss  the  stenographer  good-by." 
"Harold !" — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

j  What  is  there  more  pathetic  in  life  than  the 
spectacle  of  a  sturdy  Boy  Scout  attempting  to 
perform  his  day's  good  deed  by  begging  his 
mother  to  give  up  smoking? — London  Mail. 

She — Me  married  daughter  took  me  to  the 
cinema  last  night.  I  didn't  like  to  say  nothink. 
I  but  it  was  properly  wasted  on  me.  I'm  so 
deaf  I  couldn't  hear  a  word. — London  Tatler. 

"That    ofiice    boy     doesn't    whistle,     smoke 

cigarettes  or  talk  baseball  half  the  day."     "No, 

it's   a   queer   case.      He   seems   determined   to 

learn  the  business." — Louisville   Courier-Jour- 

'  nal. 

I  Angler — It  was  such  a  big  one  that  it  pulled 
i  me  into  the  river !  Friend — Got  a  good 
'  drenching,  I  suppose  ?  Angler — Not  a  bit  of 
it — luckily  I  fell  on  the  fish. — London  Passing 
Show. 

"Have  you  any  qualifications  for  a  screen 
career,  miss?"  "\Ven,  I  shot  a  man  and  was 
acquitted  after  a  spectacular  trial."  "I  mean 
any  unusual  qualifications." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

First  Professor  (in  high-pozcered  motor- 
car)— We've  got  it  at  last !  Second  Pro- 
fessor— G-got  w-what  ?  First  Professor — Per- 
petual motion — I  can't  stop. — Brisbane  Queens- 
lander. 

"Will  you  give  me  a  reference,  raa'am. 
I'm  going  to  Mrs.  Surbiton,  next  door."  "I'll 
give  you  the  best  reference  in  the  world, 
Jane.  I  hate  that  woman  !" — London  Weekly 
Telegraph. 

New  Priest — I  am  told,  Mrs.  Murphy,  that 
you  boast  of  two  fine  healthy  boys.  Mrs. 
Murphy — Divil  a  boast,  yer  rivirince.  Sure  I 
do  be  apologizin'  for  thim  fifty  toimes  a  day. 
— Boston    Transcript. 

"I  understand  that  j'ou  are  "going  to  take  a 
vacation?"  "Yes."  replied  Mr.  Dustin  Stax. 
"I  need  a  change  of  scene."  "You  never  ap- 
peared to  work  ver\-  hard."  "No.  But  it  be- 
comes monotonous  to  do  all  your  loafing  in 
the  same  office." — Washington  Star. 

Leslie  had  always  been  very  much  afraid 
of  dogs.  One  day,  after  a  struggle  to  get  him 
to  pass  a  large  dog  on  the  corner,  his  mother 
scolded  him  for  the  unnecessary  fear.  "Well," 
was  his  reply,  "you'd  be  afraid  of  dogs  if  you 

J  were  as  low  down  as  I  am." — Chicago  Herald- 

j  Examiner. 

"What  do  you  regard  as  the  most  satisfac- 
tory   form    of    taxation  ?"      "The    kitty    in    a 
!  poker  game,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum.     "It's 

I  liberal  and  perfectly  reliable,  and  at  the  same 


Devoted  to  Princes  of  Fortune 


Our  store  and  three  floors 
of  model  work  rooms 


B    Princes  of  Fortune . 

from  all  points  in  the  United  States,  after  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Southern  California,  when 
they  stop  off  at  San  Francisco,  order  their  year's 
supply  of  made  to  order  Shirts,  Pajamas, 
Robes,  Underwear  and  Neckwear  from  this 
nationally-known  establishment. 

D.  CHeger,  1 16-1 18  Kearny  St. 


is  the  time  to  protect  your  valuable 
papers  by  renting  a  box  with 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

Croder  Bldg.  San  Francisco 

$4.00  will  rent  a  box  for  one  year 


time  everybody  is  too  much  engaged  in  trying 
to  do  business  to  notice  the  expense." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

Judge — Your  tale  that  you  stole  this  money 
sub-consciously  impresses  me.  Prisoner — It's 
true,  your  honor,  I.  my  real  self,  didn't  know 
a  thing  aljout  it.  Judge — Therefore,  I  am 
going  to  let  your  sub-conscious  self  imagine 
that  it  is  out  and  getting  the  air  for  six 
months. — Wayside  Tales. 

"See  here,"  protested  the  lawyer,  "if  I'm 
going  to  defend  you.  you'll  have  to  drop  that 
guilty  look."  "I  can't  help  it,"  replied  his 
client-  "I'm  new  in  the  bootlegging  business, 
and  I  have  such  a  poor  memory  for  faces,  for 
all  I  know  I  may  have  solicited  the  judge." — 
Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

"If  you  write  verses  advertising  soup,  soap, 
and  cosmetics  you'll  never  be  known  as  one 
of  the  immortals."  "Probably  not,"  said  the 
commercial  bard.  "Neither  will  posterity' 
write  indignant  letters  to  the  press  because 
the  present  generation  permitted  me  to  starve." 
— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


Sea  Lingo  Antiquated. 

A  movement  is  being  launched  at  Seattle, 
\\'ashington,  to  berth,  especially  on  the  Puget 
Sound  and  in  the  Alaska  service,  much  of  the 
so-called  sea  talk,  or  unrecognized  nautical 
vocabular>-,  that  has  been  in  vogue  for  cen- 
turies, and  so  little  understood  by  the  ma- 
jority' of  passengers  (says  the  Philadelphia 
Xorth  American). 

First  assailed  is  the  ship's  watch,  or  bells. 
The  average  passenger  hears  the  bell  and 
looks  at  his  watch  to  verify  the  time.  In 
case  of  fire  drill  the  orders  are  to  luff  and 
jibe,  yaw  and  tack,  while  the  bewildered  land- 
lubber stands  in  the  forecastle  amid  the  comb- 
ings of  the  catspaw,  wondering  which  is  port- 
side,  stem  or  athwart.  He  simply  can  not 
fathom  when  a  cable  is  taut  or  a  line  is  clew. 

There  has  been  much  confusion,  however, 
in  times  of  stress  and  trouble  when  a  captain 
must  order  the  passengers  around  the  deck, 
and  the  misunderstandings  have  been  laid  at 
the  feet  of  these  undefined  terms. 

It  is  reported  that  during  the  sinking  of  a 
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Pacific  Coast  passenger  steamer  last  year  sev- 
eral lives  might  have  been  saved  if  passengers 
could  have  known  what  "fill  the  larboard  life- 
boats" really  meant. 
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Toledo,  Ohio,  boasts  of  the  largest  goldfish 
hatcher>'  in  the  world.  Last  year  the  firm 
controlling  the  hatcberj'  shipped  twenty-five 
carloads  of  goldfish  and  twenty  carloads  of 
fish  globes. 
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Most  every  one  has  seen  motor-cars  and 
motorcycles  driven  by  means  of  air  propellers. 
Xow  there  has  been  developed  in  cold  Eastern 
sections  an  ice-plane  so  driven.  It  is  easy  for 
this  conveyance  to  reach  a  speed  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour. 
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to  patriotism,  Mr.  Gerstle  abandons  an  affiliation  that 
has   stultified  its   professed  principles. 
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The  Treaty  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Wilson  does  himself  honor  in  a  declaration 
favoring  confirmation  of  the  Conference  treaties.  His 
attitude  is  a  rebuke  to  those  who  imagined  that 
in  the  spirit  of  resentment  he  would  employ  his  unques- 
tioned influence  with  Democratic  senators  to  embarrass 
the  Administration  and  further  confuse  our  foreign 
relations.  It  now  seems  improbable  that  anybody  whose 
vote  was  given  for  the  league  of  nations  should  with- 
hold it  from  the  treaties.  Of  course,  there  will  be 
objection  on  the  part  of  certain  irreconcilables.  Mr. 
Reed  will  howl,  Mr.  Borah  will  shout,  Mr.  La  Follette 
will  yowl,  and  others  of  the  dismal  brotherhood  of 
eccentrics  will  have  their  say.  But  the  treaties  will  be 
confirmed. 

Californians  will  be  interested  in  the  action  of  Sena- 
tor Jolinson.  He  gave  indications  a  month  ago  of  posi- 
tive opposition  to  the  treaties.  This  was  at  a  time  when 
his  course  in  the  Senate  and  out  of  it  harmonized  with 
the  views  of  his  friend  and  patron,  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  That  association  now  appears  to  be  broken. 
Furthermore  it  should  be  evident  to  Mr.  Johnson  that 
sentiment  in  his  home  state  is  for  ratification.  He 
shows  signs  of  hedging  and  general  expectation  is  that 
in  the  final  showdown  he  will  vote  for  confirmation. 
This  would  be  "good  politics,"  and  nobody  knows  his 
book  of  politics  better — or  can  more  readily  adjust  his 
courses  to  its  suggestions — than  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  Four-Power  Treaty  will  come  before  the  Senate 
accompanied  by  a  recommendation  by  its  Foreign  Re- 


nothing  by  way  of  a  limitation,  nothing  to  the  clarity 
of  the  document  as  originally  drawn.  It  is  yielded 
merely  as  a  sop  to  the  chronic  objectors  of  the  Senate. 

> 

Here  Is  a  Man! 

Mr.  Mark  L.  Gerstle  has  sent  the  following  letter  to 
San  Francisco  Post  No.  1  of  the  American  Legion : 

San  Francisco,  February  14,  1922. 
Aniencati  Legion,  San  Francisco  Post  No.  I, 

1033   Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. — 

Dear  Sirs  :  Herewith  I  tender  my  resignation  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Legion,  San  Francisco  Post  No.  1,  and 
request  that  the  same  be  accepted  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity. 

In  resigning  from  the  American  Legion  I  feel  that  it  is 
proper  to  state  that  I  am  prompted  to  take  such  action  be- 
cause I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  position  taken  by  the 
Legion  with  reference  to  the  pending  Soldiers'  Bonus  Bill, 
which  I  consider  most  pernicious  and  indefensible  from  every 
viewpoint. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  assisting  to  the  maximum  extent 
our  veterans  who  were  wounded  and  incapacitated,  or  who 
for  any  cause  require  assistance  or  help,  but  a  universal  pay- 
ment to  all  soldiers  strikes  me  as  a  very  poor  policy,  and  a 
measure  which  the  American  Legion  should  condemn  with  all 
the  force  and  energy  which  it  can  muster.  As  a  citizen  who 
has  the  best  interests  of  his  country  at  heart  I  am  opposed 
to  class  legislation,  and  can  not  consistently  or  honorably 
remain  with  an  organization  which  uses  its  powers  with  so 
little  regard  for  what  is  proper  and  just.  The  position  taken 
by  the  Legion  is  not  in  accord  with  that  portion  of  the  pre- 
amble of  the  national  constitution  adopted  by  the  Legion, 
which  states  among  other  purposes  that  it  is  formed  "to 
combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes  and  masses,"  for  in 
my  opinion  the  Soldiers'  Bonus  Bill  is  an  autocratic  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Legion  to  use  its  political  power,  not  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  for  its  own 
enrichment  and  benefit. 

All  soldiers  of  the  recent  war  can  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  namely,  those  who  were  drafted  and  those  who  volun 
teered.  As  to  those  who  were  drafted,  they  performed  nothing 
more  than  a  citizen's  duty,  and  are  not  entitled  to  extra  com- 
pensation, and  should  not  receive  it :  and  as  to  the  volun- 
teers, I  venture  to  say  that  most  of  them  would  consider  the 
offer  of  extra  pay  as  an  insult  to  their  patriotism. 

Yours  truly.  Mark  L.  Gerstle. 

To  Californians  it  is  not  necessary  to  identify  Mark 
Gerstle.  But  it  will  interest  others  to  know  that  he  is  a 
citizen  of  San  Francisco  of  the  highest  character,  that 
he  is  connected  with  many  commercial,  industrial  and 
financial  institutions  here,  and  that  he  is  representative 
of  a  family  historically  associated  with  the  up-building 
and  the  sustained  life  of  San  Francisco  and  California. 
When  we  entered  the  war  Mr.  Gerstle  put  to  one  side 
his  personal  interests  and  without  reserve  gave  himself 
to  the  great  cause.  Perhaps  no  one  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  Californians  who  entered  military  service 
made  more  notable  sacrifice  of  personal  and  domestic 
interests  than  did  Mr.  Gerstle. 

Following  the  war  Mr.  Gerstle  was  of  those  who  be- 
lieved that  the  membership  of  our  released  army 
afforded  a  basis  for  an  association  under  patriotic  in- 
spirations. He  became  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion  in  confident  hope  that  it  would  sustain  the 
pledges  of  its  foundation  and  become  a  vital  force  in 
support  of  the  principles  upon  which  our  republic  was 
founded.  A  man  of  action,  Mr.  Gerstle  gave  freely  of 
his  time  and  his  energies  in  the  work  of  organizing  the 
Legion  and  of  carrying  on  its  constructive  programme. 

In  the  letter  printed  above  we  have  the  sequel  of  Mr. 
Gerstle's  hopes  and  of  his  labors.  He  finds  an  asso- 
ciation organized  under  patriotic  pretensions  and 
pledged  "to  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes 
and  the  masses"  busy  in  a  sordid  scheme  "for  its  own 
enrichment  and  benefit."  Finding  that  his  membership 
in  the  Legion  involves  him  in  commitments  in  con- 
tempt of  the  pledge  upon  which  the  organization  was 
founded,  regarding  the  offer  of  the  bonus  as  an  insult 


President  Harding  Assails  the  Direct  Primary. 

At  a  Lincoln  Day  dinner  last  week  Mr.  Harding  sur- 
prised a  Washington  audience  by  an  outburst,  ob- 
viously unpremeditated,  in  condemnation  of  the  direct 
primary.  He  declared  himself  unequivocally  for  abo- 
lition of  the  direct  primary  and  for  return  to  the 
convention  system  of  party  nomination.  The  inspira- 
tion of  Mr.  Harding's  views  is  in  plain  sight.  It  rests 
upon  the  fact  that  the  direct  primary  has  destroyed 
party  responsibility  for  candidates  and  lias  put  a 
premium  on  parochial  as  opposed  to  national  considera- 
tions in  the  matter  of  so-called  national  legislation.  It 
has  made  possible  the  rise  of  blocs  and  balances  of 
power  in  the  national  legislature,  a  system  under  which 
party  names  are  first  prostituted  and  then  rendered 
meaningless. 

The  direct  primary  harmonizes  with  the  concept  of 
pure  democracy.  It  discords  with  the  system  of  repre- 
sentative government  upon  which  this  republic  is 
founded.  The  experiment  in  the  direction  of  pure 
democracy  has  failed.  It  has  failed  because  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  a  mental  sense  are  equipped  only  for  the 
representative  system.  As  a  people  we  prefer  to  let  the 
specialists  in  any  field  of  endeavor  control — even  in  the 
field  of  politics.  The  rise  of  the  boss  system  and  the 
glory  of  the  professional  politician  are  facts  in  point. 

It  is  true  enough  that  we  did  not  get  ideal  results 
under  the  convention  system.  It  is  also  true  that  we 
are  getting  worse  results  under  the  direct  primary. 
The  movement  that  brought  about  the  reform  of 
1905-06  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  under  the  con- 
vention system  not  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  quali- 
fied voters  attended  the  primaries.  Thus  it  was  easy 
for  the  so-called  bosses  to  get  and  keep  things  in  their 
own  hands.  The  theory  was  that  under  the  direct  pri- 
mary system  the  voters  would  rush  to  the  polls  and 
so  nullify  conditions  that  had  made  for  boss  rule.  The 
argument  was  that  with  greater  opportunity  and 
greater  responsibility  the  voters  would  go  eagerly  to 
the  primaries  to  record  their  convictions.  For  the  first 
year  or  two  there  was  some  approach  to  popular  re- 
sponse to  the  new  system,  but  now,  as  the  returns  of 
recent  elections  show,  we  are  back  to  the  same  old  40 
per  cent.  But  with  this  difference,  namely,  we  have  lost 
the  ability  to  fix  responsibility  for  vicious  nominations. 
No  longer  can  we  hold  a  party  organization  responsible 
for  "yellow-dog"  candidates  when  we  directly  choose 
the  "yellow  dog"  because  he  happens  to  be  skilled  in 
the  modern  art  of  publicity  or  because  nobody  of  sound 
qualification  will  make  the  kind  of  campaign  the  direct 
primary  system  imposes. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  seat  in  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives  was  occasionally  purchased,  for  the 
most  part  by  indirection.  We  must  give  the  direct  pri- 
mary system  credit  for  having  abolished  that  evil.  But 
in  place  of  it  we  have  a  new  vice,  that  of  selling  candi- 
dacies. Since  abolition  of  the  convention  system  con- 
tests for  public  office  have  become  contests  in  the  art 
of  salesmanship.  A  candidate,  if  he  would  be  known, 
must  be  exploited  by  the  same  methods  that  a  new 
brand  of  cigarettes  or  a  particular  make  of  vacuum 
cleaner  is  popularized.  Even  though  he  may  make  a 
spieling  campaign  of  many  weeks  the  candidate  him- 
self can  reach  but  few  voters.  He  must  be  advertised, 
and  in  ways  that  cost  a  vast  amount  of  money.  We 
have  seen  all  this  in  our  own  state;  and  it  has  been 
recently  exhibited  before  the  whole  country  in  the 
Xewberry  case.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  one  factor  in 
our  social'  organization  that  profits  by  it — the  news- 
paper press.  This  perhaps  is  why  there  is  so  little  jour- 
nalistic criticism  of  the  direct  primary.  Further  it  ex- 
plains why  President  Harding's  outburst  of  last  week 
has  been  for  the  most  part  passed  over  in  silence  by  the 
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;ire^s  of  the  country.  The  newspaper  pubh'shers — 
(nowadays  there  are  practically  no  editors) — are  not 
doing  anything  to  hurt  the  advertising  business. 

Recent  developments,  which  very  obviously  have 
stirred  the  resentment  of  President  Harding,  exhibit 
concrete  effects  of  the  direct  primary.  There  is  the 
agricultural  bloc  in  the  Senate,  which  insists  upon 
special  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  farming  class. 
There  is  now  rising  a  pacifist  bloc,  made  up  primarily 
of  Middle  Western  and  Southern  members,  intent,  in 
the  sacred  name  of  economy,  upon  reducing  the  army 
and  navy  below  the  clearly  indicated  point  of  safety. 
There  is  the  labor  group  and  half  a  dozen  other  less 
developed  associations  intent  upon  class  legislation  of 
one  kind  or  another.  These  evils  find  means  of  their 
promotion  largely  in  the  direct  primary,  whose  first 
effect  is  to  establish  local  and  special  interests,  if  not 
in  larger  at  least  in  direct  view  both  of  voters  and  of 
candidates. 


The  Bonus. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Senate  within  the  week 
President  Harding  exhibits  himself  as  "powerfully 
weak"  in  the  matter  of  the  bonus.  He  sees  no  way  of 
raising  the  necessary  millions  excepting  by  a  sales  tax, 
which  he  probably  knows  a  timid  Congress  will  not 
enact.  Fairest  of  all  methods  of  increasing  government 
revenues  at  this  time,  there  lies  against  the  sales  tax 
the  political  objection  that  it  would  make  taxpayers  out 
of  the  multitude  which  now  largely  escapes  taxes.  It 
would  especially  be  resented  by  the  professional  labor 
element,  whose  patriotism  is  not  of  the  sort  that  leads 
cheerfully  to  the  office  of  the  tax  gatherer.  Con- 
gress is  not  likely  to  impose  a  tax  whose  political  effect 
would  be  damaging  to  those  voting  for  it.  The  Presi- 
dent's alternative  is  postponement  of  the  bonus  project. 
Obviously  he  would  like  to  throw  it  over  altogether  if 
he  knew  how  to  do  it. 

It  is  doubted  that  Congress  will  consent  to  postpone- 
ment. It  stands  practically  committed  to  the  bonus, 
and  Chairman  Fordney  has  declared  that  in  one  form 
or  another  the  bonus  is  sure  to  go  through  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  this  session.  Possibly  the  bill 
may  carry  without  accompanying  provision  for  raising 
the  necessary  money,  leaving  the  vital  problem  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This 
would  be  a  cowardly  procedure,  but  that  is  hardly  a 
reason  why  the  present  House  of  Representatives 
should  not  go  through  with  it. 

Undoubtedly  the  President,  and  probably  a  majority  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  would  be  happier 
if  the  whole  project  might  be  thrown  over.  The 
mischief  of  the  thing  is  that  a  wrong  start  was  made. 
Instead  of  meeting  the  demand  of  the  Legion  politicians 
with  straight-from-the-shoulder  denial,  there  was  a 
course  of  evasion  and  postponement  which  amounted 
to  practical  acceptance  of  the  bonus  project  as  a  na- 
tional obligation.  Political  calculation  did  the  rest. 
And  we  have  in  consequence  a  problem  pregnant  with 
menace  in  half  a  dozen  forms. 

The  President's  suggestion  of  postponement  may  in 
one  way  or  another  work  out.  It  would  for  the  mo- 
ment relieve  an  embarrassing  situation.  But  we  should 
still  have  the  bonus  as  a  vitiating  factor  in  the 
political  situation. 


tative  information.  Perhaps  Mr.  Johnson  declined 
to  follow  Mr.  Hearst  in  the  effort  to  form  a  new 
political  party  immediately  designed  to  support  his 
candidacy  for  the  governorship  of  New  York.  (5r 
perhaps  Mr.  Johnson  has  discovered  that  California 
can  not  be  led  into  opposition  to  the  Conference 
treaties.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  candidate  before  the  people 
of  California  for  reelection;  and  to  hold  the  favor  of 
California  he  must  support  the  treaties  and  incidentally 
sustain  the  general  policies  of  President  Harding.  To 
go  at  the  same  time  with  Harding  and  with  Hearst  is 
like  riding  two  horses  galloping  in  opposite  directions. 
Mr.  Johnson  no  doubt  conceives  it  to  be  his  better  or  at 
least  his  more  immediate  interest  to  stand  with  Cali- 
fornia and  in  support  of  the  President. 


The  Federal  judiciary  suffers  no  serious  loss  in  the 
resignation  of  Judge  Landis.  A  man  not  without 
showy  parts,  Landis  is  quite  as  well  known  for  his  ec- 
centricities as  for  the  soundness  of  his  knowledge  or  his 
character.  On  the  whole  he  is  rather  better  qualified 
by  nature  and  propensity  as  a  sporting  magnate  than 
for  the  more  serious  duties  of  the  United  States  judge- 
ship. It  is  not  certain  that  Landis  will  permanently 
maintain  his  position  with  the  baseball  folk.  As  the 
supreme  judge  of  the  baseball  world  he  has  exhibited 
the  same  sort  of  eccentricity  that  has  tended  rather 
more  or  less  to  discredit  him  as  a  Federal  judge.  The 
case  of  "Babe"  Ruth  is  in  point.  Following  his  last 
year's  triumphs  as  a  star  batter  Ruth  went  on  a  barn- 
storming tour,  exhibiting  his  prowess  as  a  dead-sure 
swatter,  and  for  this  violation  of  what  Judge  Landis 
styles  the  "ethics  of  baseball"  he  was  suspended  from 
active  participation  in  regular  play  for  the  period  of 
several  months.  If  there  be  rh\'me  or  reason  in  this 
rule,  it  fails  to  impress  the  laj'  mind.  What  possible 
harm  to  anybody  could  come  from  public  exhibition  by 
Ruth  of  his  skill  in  batting  a  ball.  Common  sense  fails 
to  discover  a  rational  answer  to  this  query. 


The  situation  in  Ireland  appears  to  have  quieted 
down  a  bit.  But  the  unhappy  island  is  still  far  from 
a  state  of  ideal  peace.  As  at  all  times  this  past  cen- 
tury or  more  the  Irish  may  still  fairly  be  described  as 
"fighting  like  divils  for  conciliation  and  hating  each 
other  for  the  love  of  God."  The  problems  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  are  truly  grave.  To  whichever  side  of  the 
pending  situation  we  turn,  the  professional  agitator  is 
seen  in  the  saddle.  De  Valera  remains  at  the  head  of 
the  faction  in  South  Ireland  which  refuses  the  Do- 
minion programme.  Michael  Collins,  another  furious 
agitator,  is  the  foremost  figure  in  support  of  the  Do- 
minion settlement  and  in  opposition  to  De  Valera.  In 
both  cases  the  motives  of  selection  are  the  same.  De 
Valera  and  Collins  are  leaders,  not  because  of  states- 
manlike qualities,  including  capacity  for  administration, 
but  for  hatred  of  England  and  rabble-rousing  fervor. 
Neither,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  can  be  fairly 
conceived  as  proper  head  of  a  safe  and  sane  system  of 
government.  Before  Ireland  can  be  truly  pacified  she 
will  have  to  find  leaders  of  more  orderly  spirit. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Only  a  few  days  back  came  the  interesting  news  that 
the  Corporation  of  New  York  City,  of  which  the  official 
head  is  Mayor  Hylan  and  the  unofiicial  inspiration  none 
less  than  William  Randolph  Hearst,  had  paid  to  Senator 
Hiram  Johnson  the  neat  sum  of  $25,000  as  a  fee  for 
arguing  a  case  in  which  the  municipality  was  a  party. 
Right  on  the  heels  of  this  transaction  comes  further 
interesting  news  that  Hearst  and  Johnson  have  parted 
companj',  the  breach  being  the  break-up  of  an  entente 
that  has  been  illustrated  in  divers  and  sundry  conspicu- 
ous ways  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  including 
Senator  Johnson's  attorneyship  for  Mr.  Hearst  in  a 
matter  of  the  Associated  Press  and  the  support  of  Mr. 
Johnson  by  Mr.  Hearst  for  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation something  over  a  year  ago.  The  smash  seems 
to  have  come  all  of  a  sudden.  It  is  only  a  little 
while  back  that  our  modern  Damon  and  Pythias 
seemed  on  the  best  of  terms — thick  as  thieves,  so 
to  spi  ak.  And  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  month  when 
Mr.  Johnson  was  echoing  Mr.  Hearst's  loudly-voiced 
views  respecting  the  Washington  Conference.  As  to 
how    the    breach    came    about,    we  have    no    authori- 


For  the  second  time  there  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  in 
the  newspapers  about  the  intention  of  Secretary'  of  the 
Interior  Fall  to  retire  from  the  Cabinet  and  seek  re- 
election to  the  Senate.  The  New  York  World  is  spon- 
sor for  the  newest  gossip,  which  proceeds  upon  the 
theory  that  Fall  is  resentful  of  Harding's  cautious  and 
compromising  methods.  It  is  true  enough  that  Harding 
is  a  compromiser  and  that  Fall  is  a  positivist.  It  is 
probably  true  that  Fall  is  impatient  over  the  fact  that 
he  can  not  get  Harding  to  move  as  fast  as  he  would 
like.  It  is  possibly  true,  despite  his  formal  denial,  that 
Fall  may  be  looking  for  a  way  out  of  the  Cabinet  and 
for  a  way  to  reenter  the  Senate.  And  there  are  reasons 
why  a  man  like  Fall,  with  legislative  experience,  should 
prefer  the  atmosphere  of  the  Senate  to  a  place  in  the 
Cabinet.  A  Cabinet  member  is  a  cog  in  a  machine.  A 
senator  is  an  independent  entity,  functioning  in  an 
atmosphere  not  so  wearying  as  the  routine  of  a  Cabinet 
post.  A  senator  may  talk  loud  to  a  Cabinet  officer  and 
get  away  with  it ;  no  Cabinet  officer  ever  talks  loud  to  !i 
senator.  The  exigencies  of  Republican  politics  call  for 
a  strong  and  popular  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Senate  in  New  Mexico  as  against  Senator  A.  A.  Jones, 
Democrat,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Fall  may  be  the  man. 


cumbcnt)  for  the  senatorial  nomination.  Bcveridge 
has  drawn  to  his  support  all  the  old  Progressives,  plus 
the  disgruntled  regulars  who  have  not  had  just  the 
recognition  they  think  they  should  have  had  from  the 
Administration  and  from  Senator  New.  Among  Bev- 
eridge's  supporters  is  Mayor  Shanks  of  Indianapolis, 
an  outspoken  enemy  of  prohibition.  In  his  enthusiasm 
Shanks  has  talked  more  than  seems  good  for  his  candi- 
date. He  has  contrived  unwittingly  to  mi.x  up  Bev- 
eridge's  candidacy  with  a  movement  for  repeal  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  As  a  consequence  the  impres- 
sion is  abroad  in  Indiana  that  Beveridge  is  a  "wet"  and 
all  the  "drys"  are  up  in  arms  against  him.  Until  this 
mishap  occurred  to  the  Beveridge  candidacy  it  was 
going  strong.  At  W^ashington  the  general  belief  is  that 
New  will  win  the  nomination. 


President  Harding,  as  the  result  of  careful  study  of 
the  subject  and  after  consultation  with  the  highest  au- 
thorities, has  indicated  that  a  navy  of  80,000  men  is  the 
irreducible  minimum  below  which  it  is  unsafe  to  go. 
The  lowest  authoritative  army  estimate  within  the  limit 
of  safety  is  the  strength  of  150,000  men.  The  pacifist 
group  in  Congress,  ignoring  all  counsels  and  all  warn- 
ings, is  demanding  that  neither  army  nor  navy  shall 
exceed  a  total  of  50,000  men.  In  other  words,  the 
pacifist  group  represents  itself  to  the  voters  of  the 
country  as  more  sincerely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  dis- 
armament than  the  President.  It  fails  to  regard  the 
results  of  the  Washington  Conference  in  their  true 
light,  namely,  a  long  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  M 
disarmament  rather  than  the  full  attainment  of  dis-  ^ 
armament.  Again  and  again  the  President  and  his 
advisers  have  pointed  out  that  we  submitted  our  mini- 
mum to  the  Conference,  which  accepted  it,  and  that  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  world  our  national  safety 
will  not  justify  further  reductions.  The  era  of  assured 
peace  has  not  come  nor  is  it  likely  to  come  for  a  long 
time,  if  ever.  But  now,  as  after  every  war,  the  voice 
of  the  demagogue  is  loud  in  the  land,  insisting  there 
is  no  longer  occasion  for  maintaining  any  sort  of 
armament,  clamoring  for  special  and  prodigal  financial 
grants  to  the  ex-ser\'ice  men  because  they  form  so  large 
a  part  of  the  voting  population,  destroying  those  ele- 
ments of  preparedness  that  are  so  necessary  and  so 
economically  an  assurance  against  wastage  in  the  next 
possible  war.  

There  is  curious  discrepancy  between  privileges  per- 
mitted to  one  sort  of  man  under  one  name  and  another 
sort  of  man  under  another  name.  Some  years  back 
Admiral  Peary,  after  his  triumph  in  finding  the  North 
Pole — or  the  place  where  the  North  Pole  ought  to  be — 
traveled  all  over  the  country  exhibiting  himself  and 
delivering  lectures  with  the  consent  and  approval  of 
the  Navy  Department.  But  when,  concurrently,  several 
"Jackies"  who  had  accompanied  Peary  similarly  ex- 
hibited themselves  in  the  vaudeville  theatres  they  were 
sharply  called  down,  penalized  in  one  form  or  another, 
and  reminded  that  it  was  not  the  proper  business  of 
navy  men  to  turn  show  men.  The  Argonaut  fails  to 
see  any  dift'erence,  save  in  degree  and  names,  of  the 
two  enterprises.  Peary  being  allowed  to  appear  on  the 
lecture  platform,  there  would  seem  no  reason  why  his 
companions  of  humbler  rank  should  not  have  similar 
privilege  to  make  merchandise  of  their  notoriety  and 
line  their  pockets.  The  old  saw  that  what  is  sauce  for 
the  goose  ought  to  be  sauce  for  the  gander  w'ould  seem 
to  apply  in  this  case. 


The  financial  obligations  to  the  United  States  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium  on  war  ac- 
count stand  to  date  as  follow-s: 


Great  Britain  . . 

France   

Italy 

Belgium 


Principal. 
...$4,166,318,358.44 
.  ..    3,358,104,083.20 
.  .  .    1,648,044,050.90 
. ..       377,564.298.77 


.Accumulated  int. 

$    530,005.334.68 

374,708,357.51 

210,519,902.32 

44.587,520.27 


There  is  an  interesting  situation  in  Indiana,  where 
ex- Senator  Beveridge  is  making  a  run  against  New  (in- 


Total $9,550,020,791.31     $1,159,821,214.78 

The  aggregate  of  principal  and  accumulated  interest 
is  the  prodigious  sum  of  $10,709,842,006.09.  Another 
very  considerable  sum  was  loaned  to  Russia  in  the 
early  period  of  the  war,  but  it  is  not  now  regarded  as 
an  asset.  President  Harding  has  named  Secretaries 
Mellon,  Hoover,  and  Hughes,  Senator  Smoot  and  Rep- 
resentative Burton  as  a  commission  to  consider  ways 
and  means  of  dealing  with  this  phase  of  our  national 
finances.  The  commission  will  consider  the  situation  in 
all  its  aspects,  and  its  report  will  be  the  basis  of  ad- 
ministrative policy.     There  are  various  opinions  as  to 
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wliat  may  he  expected  in  the  way  of  payment.  The 
"  amount  due  from  Great  Britain  is  generally  appraised 
at  par  value,  though  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  take  time, 
and  a  good  deal  of  it.  That  France  can  pay  now  or 
at  any  future  time  is  doubtful ;  and  the  same  with  Italy. 
Belgium  is  not  in  a  position  to  pay,  and  if  ever  she 
shall  be  the  date  must  be  far  ahead.  VVe  believe  this 
debt  should  be  canceled.  Surely  if  the  matter  were  to 
come  before  the  American  people  as  a  concrete  propo- 
sition they  would  by  overwhelming  vote  declare  for 
cancellation.  However,  speculation  is  idle  until  we 
shall  have  from  the  commission  definite  information  as 
to  the  financial  conditions  of  the  several  countries  to 
which  we  have  extended  credit.  In  general  it  may  be 
said  with  reference  to  these  debts  that  they  may  hardly 
be  considered  as  ordinary  obligations.  They  may  prop- 
erly be  classified  as  advances  made  to  our  allies  under 
stress  and  as  expenditures  upon  war  account.  Mr. 
Burton  has  put  the  matter  concisely  in  the  remark  that 
"this  is  no  time  to  insist  upon  what  is  termed  honest 
usance.     It  is  a  time  for  generosity." 


It  is  neither  logical  nor  fair  to  attribute  the  marriage 
of  a  potential  American  heiress,  age  sixteen,  to  an 
European  riding  master  of  forty-eight — "or  more" — to 
the  willingness  of  American  girls  to  "marry  anybody." 
Where  consent  is  yielded  by  parents  of  the  bride  to  an 
alliance  so  incongruous  there  are  presumably  considera- 
tions more  imperative  than  willingness  of  the  lady  in 
the  case  to  "marry  anybody."  It  is  probably  a  case 
where  anybody  is  better  than  nobody. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Two  Serious  Problems. 

San   Francisco,   February  22,    1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  Tlie  people  of  California  are  con- 
fronting two  tremendous  problems  at  the  present  time.  First, 
the  conservation  of  our  wonderful  highway  system,  and  second, 
the  preservation  of  the  steam  and  electric  railways. 

First — The  legitmate  function  of  a  highway  is  the  accom- 
modation of  private  owners  of  vehicles  for  their  individual 
pleasure  and  business.  They  are  not  designed  nor  intended  as 
permanent  roadbeds  for  transportation  business  and  can  never 
be  depended  upon  to  fulfill  that  function. 

Only  a  comparatively  few  years  ago  we  began  the  construc- 
tion of  a  system  of  highways  designed  to  be  mechanically  the 
best  and  most  complete  in  the  country,  but  the  advent  of  the 
motor  bus  and  truck  has  demonstrated  that  with  all  the  in- 
creased cost  of  each  succeeding  section  of  roadway  built  we 
have  not  yet  developed  a  roadbed  which  will  stand  the  ever- 
lasting pounding  of  this  traffic  for  which  highways  were  never 
intended. 

Roads  that  were  designed  and  built  honestly  for  95  per  cent, 
of  the  traffic  have  been  hammered  to  pieces  by  5  per  cent, 
of  the  traffic,  which  latter  refers  to  the  buses  and  trucks,  and 
to  what  end?  The  early  destruction  of  many  of  our  high- 
ways, calling  for  rebuilding  on  a  far  more  expensive  scale  and 
calling  for  all  new  highways  to  be  designed  for  the  heaviest 
traffic,  which  is  only  5  per  cent.,,  if  that  5  per  cent,  is  to  be 
allowed  to  continue,  and  all  this  an  added  burden  for  the  tax-' 
payers. 

Are  we  to  continue  this  expensive  construction  and  mainte- 
nance to  provide  a  practically  free  right-of-way  roadbed  and 
maintain  the  same  for  a  traffic  which  pays  nothing  for  its  use 
except  a  simple  license,  the  same  as  any  ordinary  pleasure 
vehicle  ?  It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  highway  capable  of 
standing  the  legitimate  95  per  cent,  of  travel  can  be  built  for 
$30,000  per  mile.  If  this  abnormal  traffic  is  to  be  perpetuated 
we  must  pay  at  least  $50,000  per  mile,  an  extra  $20,000  per 
mile  for  5  per  cent,  of  the  travel.  Are  we  taxpayers  going  to 
stand  for  this — to  make  and  maintain  such  roads  for  a  traffic 
never  contemplated,  which  can  not  take  the  place  of  railroads 
and  only  serves  to  bankrupt  them  ? 

Second — Electric  and  steam  railroads  are  absolutely  the  only 
safe,  sane,  and  permanent  means  of  commercial  traffic,  and 
no  country  can  prosper  without  them.  Their  rights-of-way 
must  be  bought,  tunnels  and  cuts  made,  bridges  and  culverts 
built,  tracks  laid,  engines  and  cars  bought,  all  kinds  of  build- 
ings erected  at  enormous  cost  to  operate  this  essential  means 
of  transportation  must  be  paid  for,  and  interest  and  profit 
earned,  while  the  same  railroads  must  pay  their  share  of  cost 
and  maintenance  of  the  highways  which  are  giving  practically 
free  rights  to  their  competitors.  Can  we  do  without  railroads? 
If  not,  we  should  see  that  they  have  the  right  to  a  fair  return 
on   their  investment. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  gross  receipts  of  bus  and  truck  lines 
in  1921  exceeded  $20,000,000.  Had  this  revenue  gone  where 
it  legitimately  belongs,  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000  would 
have  gone  to  the  state  in  taxes.  Most  interesting  is  the  fact 
that  one  of  these  transportation  companies  actually  sold  their 
franchise  over  our  free  highways  for  $6000. 

The  total  investment  in  electrical  railroads  during  1920  is 
stated  to  be  $327,425,635.  employing  17,544  persons. 

One  electric  road  employing  5054  people  in  October,  1921, 
has  been  subjected  to  competition  of  242  buses  employing 
probably  not  exceeding  300  persons,  with  a  direct  loss  of 
$4042.35  per  day  during  the  same  month.  This  company  has 
had  to  borrow  $13,000,000  in  the  last  six  years  to  meet  de- 
ficits and  have  done  this  to  save  their  investment  in  the  hope 
that  a  sane  policy  would  eventually  be  restored. 

With  the  steam  roads  the  situation  is  equally  bad.  There 
are  over  20,000  less  men  employed  than  should  be,  representing 
over  $20,000,000  in  wages,  and  everything  in  the  way  of  exten- 
sions has  been  at  a  standstill  for  five  years.  Several  small 
roads  have  been  abandoned,  notably  the  Ocean  Shore,  which 
has  left  the  communities  formerly  served  by  it  in  a  deplorable 
condition  for  transportation.  Otherwise,  all  service  has  been 
curtailed  until  the  traveling  public  is  almost  desperate.  Can 
we  take  the  chance  of  having  other  roads  abandoned  ? 

As  a  heavy  shipper  and  taxpayer  the  writer,  with  thousands 
of  others,  requires  better  service  and  lower  rates,  but  what 
right  have  we  to  ask  or  expect  it  when  we  are  permitting  a 
condition  which  makes  the  granting  of  these  needs  impos- 
sible?    The  situation  is  approaching  a  crisis  and  must  be  met. 

Again,  every  dealer  in  railroad  material  and  supplies  could 
give  some  startling  figures  in  the  falling  off  of  demand  in 
these    lines    of    business.      The    railroads    are    the    largest   em- 


ployers of  labor  and  the  largest  buyers  of  material  in  exist- 
ence. 

One  bus  line  employing  seven  stages  costing  not  to  exceed 
$12,000  (as  most  of  them  are  old  automobiles  built  over)  has 
taken  fully  95  per  cent,  of  the  passenger  traffic  from  the  rail- 
road eighty-one  miles  in  length  running  between  the  same 
points,  and  this  railroad  has  cost  several  million  dollars  to 
build  and  is  costing  a  large  amount  in  maintenance  every 
day  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  railroad  is  paying  heavily  in 
taxes  to  build  and  maintain  the  highway  for  which  the  suc- 
cessful competition  pays  nothing  but  seven  automobile  license 
fees.  Who  pays  the  piper  ?  We  taxpayers.  And  how  long 
can  this  railroad  serve  this  section? 

From  October  1,  1920,  to  September  20,  1921,  one  truck 
transportation  company  carried  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Riverside  52,630,000  pounds  of  freight,  between  Los  Angeles 
and  Santa  Barbara  925,294  pounds,  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Santa  Paula  306,000  pounds.  Seventeen  truck  companies  ope- 
rating in  the  south  have  120  trucks  and  fifty-two  trailers  with 
a  monthly  capacity  of  78,130  tons,  all  with  rights-of-way, 
splendid  highways,  bridges,  etc.,  and  maintenance  for  nothing 
but  an  automobile  license. 

Who  pays  for  this?  We  taxpayers.  And  our  railroad  sys- 
tem is  in  a  precarious  condition.  Can  we  afford  to  let  this 
continue?  It  has  been  stopped  in  same  Eastern  states  where 
transportation  companies  refused  to  continue  operation.  It 
was  stopped  in  Oakland  to  save  bankrupting  the  electric  rail- 
way company.  It  was  not  stopped  in  the  Ocean  Shore  case, 
and  that  section  will  not  soon  forget  the  lesson. 

Business  men  want  more  business,  taxpayers  want  less  bur- 
den of  taxes,  shippers  want  more  service  and  better  rates,  and 
individual  owners  of  vehicles  want  more  safety  in  traveling 
their  legitimate  highways. 

The  citations  above  can  be  verified,  and  hundreds  of  other 
instances  and  details  can  be  furnished  if  desired.  This  is  a 
very  serious  matter  and  should  be  remedied  immediately.  We 
want  the  highways  for  their  legitimate  purposes  and  we  want 
our  transportation  system  preserved  and  developed  if  we  are 
going  to  grow  as  we  should.  R.  B.  Swayne. 


AMERICA  AND  JAPAN. 


An  Address  by  Mr.  Peler  F.  Dunne  at  a  Dinner  Given  to  the 
Japanese  Envoys. 
Among  several  exceptionally  excellent  speeches  made  at  a 
banquet  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Monday  evening  last,  com- 
plimentary to  the  returning  Japanese  Commissioners  to  the 
Washington  Conference  (Baron  Kato  and  Mr.  Hanahara) 
was  one  by  Mr.  Peter  F.  Dunne.  It  is  given  here  because  it 
presents  in  concise  form  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  intelligent 
Americans — and  particularly  of  intelligent  Californians — with 
respect  to  Japan,  her  conditions,  her  motives,  and  her  policies : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  join  with  Ad- 
miral Shoemaker — it  is  gratifying,  here  in  California,  to  greet 
these  distinguished  representatives  of  Japan.  The  war  is  over, 
but  we  are  not  to  forget  that  their  country  ranged  itself  with 
the  Allies,  associated  itself  with  us,  in  the  war  for  civilization 
and  the  rights  of  humanity.  More  than  that,  they  come  here 
the  exponents  and  signatories  of 'the  great  covenant  for  peace 
and  good-will  among  the  nations.  President  Harding  sensed 
the  situation.  He  called  the  Conference,  Japan  responded 
promptly,  and  cooperated  cordially.  The  vague  yearnings  for 
peace  of  a  war-weary  world  were  translated  into  a  concrete 
programme.  The  mad,  competitive  building  of  warships  was 
halted.  A  definite  limitation  was  put  upon  armaments.  But 
the  warship  was  a  symptom,  only,  and  an  indication.  Behind 
and  deeper  lay  the  problems  of  the  Far  East,  and  they  circled 
round  the  vast  empire  and  people  of  China.  The  Conference 
stood  for  the  integrity  and  independence  of  China  and  for 
the  policy  of  the  "Open  Door" — the  principle  of  equal  and 
impartial  trade  for  the  world  with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese 
Empire.     And  to  this  Japan  subscribed  freely  and  unreservedly. 

Live  and  let  live — that  is  the  aspiration  that  has  filled  the 
hearts  of  perplexed  men  and  women,  longing  for  a  place  in 
the  sun.  Nations,  too,  have  longed  for  a  place  in  the  sun, 
none  more  than  Japan.  She  has  her  own  problems  in  the 
Pacific.  They  are  not  the  problems  of  the  pirate  or  the  con- 
queror. They  are  economic,  and  touch  her  self-preservation 
and  national  life.  Her  population  is  the  densest  in  the  world. 
She  has  400  people  to  the  square  mile.  Our  continental 
United  States  has  35.  With  our  hundred  and  ten  millions  of 
people  today,  if  we  were  to  expand  and  measure  up  to  the 
density  of  Japan's  population,  there  would  be  more  than  a 
billion  of  people  in  continental  United  States.  When  you 
think  of  what  a  problem  that  would  be,  you  begin  to  realize 
the  problem  that  Japan  is  facing  today. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  coal  of  Asia  is  in  China,  perhaps 
one  per  cent,  is  in  Japan.  And  so  it  goes  with  iron ;  and 
with  oil,  too ;  and  with  raw  material  generally.  Agriculture 
will  not  suffice.  Japan  is  mountainous;  only  15  per  cent,  of 
her  land  is  arable.  Hence  the  intensive  cultivation  of  the 
land  in  Japan,  which  has  moved  the  wonder  of  the  tourist. 
These  people  must  go  to  manufactures,  if  they  would  not 
perish.  But  where  to  get  raw  material,  to  be  worked  up  and 
traded  with  as  finished  products  ?  Nature  gave  Japan  the 
geographical  advantage  of  proximity  to  the  Asiatic  mainland 
of  China.  To  the  less  densely  populated  and  neighboring 
parts  of  that  vast  region  Japan  looked  for  an  abiding  place  to 
receive  her  surplus  and  overflowing  population.  She  looked 
to  the  same  place  and  the  same  neighborhood  for  the  raw 
materials  of  her  industries.  Who  can  say  that  by  the  law  of 
necessity  and  self-preservation,  and  by  the  fact  and  advantage 
of  neighborhood,  Japan  has  not  a  natural  and  legitimate  in- 
terest in  a  China  of  the  Open  Door. 

Seventy  years  ago  Perry  called  Japan  out  of  her  isolation 
and  brought  her  in  contact  with  the  larger  world.  Our  own 
interests  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the  Far  East  have  grown  apace 
since  Perry's  advent.  We  are  in  mid-ocean  at  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  We  are  in  the  South  Pacific  at  Samoa.  We  are  in  the 
Far  East  at  the  Philippines.  We  are  marketing  our  products 
and  commodities  in  China.  Our  business  men  have  set  up 
factories  in  China.  They  saw  the  advantage  of  nearness  to 
abundant  supplies  of  raw  materials,  of  nearness  to  cheap  and 
very  efficient  labor,  and  of  relatively  cheap  freight  rates  to  the 
export  markets.  We  seek  no  territorial  aggrandizement  in 
China.  We  do  seek  to  do  business  there.  Wc  ask  a  fair  field 
and  no  favor.  We  want  the  Open  Door.  The  Conference 
assures  this  for  us,  for  Japan,  for  all  the  world,  and  Japan 
has  set  her  seal  upon  the   Conference. 

For  seventy  years  Japan  has  been  appropriating  the  lessons 
of  Occidental  civilization  with  an  alertness  and  capacity  that 
has  astounded  the  world.  She  has  shown  courage  and  strength 
in  battle.  She  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  be  a 
world  power,  ranking  with  any.  The  days  of  feudalism  and 
the  shogun  have  passed.  She  has  entered  upon  an  era  of 
constitutional  government.  No  taxation  may  be  imposed  on 
her  people  which  does  not  originate,  as  is  the  case  with  us, 
in  the  popular  and  elective  branch  of  her  legislature.  She 
has  an  intellectual  history  behind  her,  adorned  with  literature 
and  a  wonderful  art.  Her  people  are  amiable  and  well- 
mannered,  by  consent  of  the  world.  Is  the  thought  to  be  en- 
dured  that    between   such    a   people   and   our   people   questions 


n  the  Far  East,  if  any,  pending  or  to  come,  can  nut  '\"'-  ilci 
IS  two  mutually  respecting  and  hunorahlc  genllenim  .v-iuid 
settle  differences — not  by  violence  and  bloodshed  and  destruc- 
tion, but  by  the  methods  of  conference  and  the  arguments 
and  amenities  of  peace? 

A  word  as  to  the  attitude  of  California :  No  man  or 
woman  worth  while  but  has  achieved  something  of  a  personal 
equation.  And  the  nations  have  their  equations.  They  have 
their  own  cultural  ideals  and  traditions,  the  outcome  of  long 
heredity  and  distinctive  environment.  Those  are  the  ideals 
and  traditions  which  make  the  country,  in  contrast  with  mere 
political  jurisdiction,  the  home-land,  and  assimilate  it  to  the 
household;  and  they  are  reflected,  in  association  with  eco- 
nomic factors,  in  questions  like  immigration  and  ownership 
of  the  soil.  The  point  of  view,  the  orientation  as  well  of 
Japan  as  of  our  own  country  and  our  state,  towards  these  ques- 
tions, has  much  in  common,  as  exhibited  in  their  policies  and 
legislation.  For  the  resolution  of  such  questions  an  authority 
is  provided,  the  supreme  national  authority  of  both  govern- 
ments, working  through  the  treaty-making  power.  Whatever 
propagandists  and  opportunitists  may  say,  questions  like  these 
can  be  adjusted  and  will  be  adjusted  by  the  two  governments, 
holding  much  the  same  point  of  view,  without  friction  or 
resentment  or  violence.  The  thoughtful  citizenship  of  Cali- 
fornia is  for  peace.  It  is  for  friendship,  not  for  irritation 
and  ill-will.  When  the  distinguished  guests  of  the  evening 
take  ship  tomorrow,  to  report  to  their  government  and  people, 
they  will  bear  with  them  from  our  people  a  message  of  peace 
and  good-will  to  Japan. 


Open  Letter  to  Senator  McCormick  Published  in  "Le  Matin," 
Paris,  January  18,  1922. 

My  Dear  Senator:  You  have  just  caused  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  pass  a  strange  resolution.  It  invites  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hughes,  to  make  a  broad  inquest 
upon  the  revenues,  expenses,  and  deficits  of  the  European 
states.  It  especially  requests  him  to  exactly  ascertain  the 
amount  of  money  that  each  of  these  states  devotes  to  its 
land  forces.  The  naval  armaments  do  not  interest  you  ;  you 
consider  them  quite  legitimate,  don't  you,  my  dear  senator? 
And  what  concerns  you  is,  not  the  millions  spent  in  building 
capital   ships,   but  those   spent   maintaining   soldiers. 

I  do  not  know  what  answer  you  will  get  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Hughes,  concerning  the  Russian  army, 
which,  according  to  a  declaration  of  his  excellency  Mr. 
Trotzky,  exceeded  on  January  1st  one  million  and  a  half 
men ;  but  I  can,  right  now,  make  known  to  you  the  answer 
that  he  will  surely  give  you  concerning  the  army  of  the 
French  Republic. 

You  have  lived  a  long  time  in  our  midst  and  can  not 
ignore,  ray  dear  senator,  that  we  have  a  public  budget  of 
expense,  of  which  thousands  of  copies  are  printed  every  year. 
Had  you  expressed  the  wish  of  having  one  of  those  copies  we 
would  have  hastened  to  forward  it  to  you. 

You  would  have  seen  therein  that  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  French  War  Office  for  1922  amount  exactly  to  2,959,- 
195,269   francs,   divided  into   four   items: 

f  Francs. 

Metropolitan  troops    2,150,773,752 

Colonial   troops    225,000,636 

Construction  and  new  material 144,927,200 

Morocco 438,493,681 

Total 2,959,195,269 

I  think  that  out  of  this  total  we  may  in  all  justice  deduct 
the  438  millions  of  Morocco  and  the  225  millions  for  colonial 
troops. 

Out  of  the  item,  "metropolitan  troops,"  we  may  also  deduct 
157,890,000  francs,  cost  of  our  gendarmerie  (armed  police) 
for  France  and  Tunis,  for  even  when  one  has  no  army  one 
must  have  a  gendarmerie.  After  having  made  these  de- 
ductions, it  appears  that  the  French  army  will  cost  France  in 
1922  exactly  the  sum  of  2,139,485,269  francs— or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  one-twelfth  the  total  amount  of  the  budget  of  the 
'expenses  of  France,  which  exceeds  25,000,000,000  francs. 
Two  billion  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  million  four  hundred 
and  eighty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  francs  is 
the  amount  we  will  devote  to  our  metropolitan  army. 

I  might  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  out  of  this 
sum  there  are  not  four  hundred  million  for  war  material, 
and  that  most  of  this  money  will  be  spent  to  house,  feed, 
and  clothe  the  men  who,  at  all  events,  would  have  to  be 
clothed,  fed,  and  housed. 

But  let  us  take  these  2,139,485,269  francs  as  they  are  and 
let  us  convert  them  into  dollars  at  the  rate  of  twelve  francs 
per  dollar.     This  sum  amounts  to  $178,290,439. 

Now  we  see  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1921-1922  the  Ameri- 
can war  budget  exceeds  $300,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1916-1917  (the  year  preceding  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war)  this  American  war  budget  amounted  to 
exactly   $358,158,361. 

France  therefore  spends  today  for  her  land  forces  one.-half 
of  what  the  United  States  spends,  and  one-half  of  what  the 
United    States    spent    before    the    war. 

Such  are,  ray  dear  senator,  the  figures  you  asked  for — and 
that  perhaps  you  did  not  expect.  But,  then,  there  are  also 
our  debts,  the  amount  of  which  you  wanted  to  ascertain. 
You  will  also  find  them  in  the   French,  budget. 

The  war  has  cost  us  280,658,000,000  francs.  It  has  caused 
our  interior  debt  to  reach  the  enormous  sum  of  230  billions; 
it  has  compelled  us,  who  had  not  a  centime  of  foreign  debt, 
to  borrow  thirty-five  billions  from  the  outside ;  it  forces  us 
at  the  present  time  to  inscribe  each  year  into  our  budget, 
before  anything  else,  thirteen  billions  to  pay  the  interest  and 
amortization  on  what  we  owe  ;  thirteen  billions  of  debt  out  of 
a  budget  of  twenty-five  billions. 

This  is  what  is  crushing  us,  my  dear  senator,  much  more 
than  the  two  billions  of  our  land  forces,  and  these  thirteen 
billions  will  annually  weigh  upon  our  shoulders  for  genera- 
tions and  generations ;  we  may  bear  that  weight  eternally. 
And  of  these  thirteen  billions  annually  paid  by  us  for  services 
rendered  civilization  Germany  will  never  give  us  back  a  cen- 
time, because  the  treaty  of  peace  states  that  she  does  not 
owe   them   to  us. 

And  these  thirteen  billions  will  increase  soon  by  other 
billions  that  you  and  our  English  friends  will  exact  from  us 
for  the  interest  and  amortization  of  the  thirty-five  billions  we 
owe  you. 

You  thus  know  everything,  my  dear  senator.  I  have  not 
menlioned  our  naval  expenses  because  you  are  not  interested 
in  them,  and  because  naval  expenses  seem  to  you  a  negligible 
quantity.  In  fact,  ours  are  totally  so.  They  amount,  for  1922. 
to  $67,650,000,  out  of  which  scarcely  $11,000,000  for  new 
construction  and  war  material.  Please  avoid  putting  those 
figures  alongside  of  yours  or  those  of  our  British  friends ; 
they  would  appear  Lilliputian.  Merely  remember  the  three 
figures  that  the  United  States  Senate  requested  from  us 
through  you :  an  annual  budget  of  expenses  of  twenty -five 
billion   francs. 

Out  of  these  twenty-five  billions,  thirteen  billions  because 
war  has  been  waged  against  us,  and  two  billions  (less  than 
what  you  spend  yourselves)  in  order  that  war  be  waged 
against  us  no  more.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

Stephane  Lauzanni!. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


February  25,  1922. 


LENIN. 


The  reasons  suggested  by  representatives  of  the 
Allied  governments  for  postponing  the  Genoa  confer- 
ence have  been  interesting  and  various,  but  the  chief 
gnat  or  camel  in  the  diplomatic  throat  appears  to  be 
Lenin.  In  France  it  is  feared  that  his  recognition 
would  threaten  a  supercession  of  the  existing  league  of 
nations  and  revision  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  a  catas- 
trophe which  is  imagined  to  be  Lloyd  George's  darling 
wish.  Commercial  interests  in  all  the  Allied  countries 
are  tempted  by  the  opportunity  that  seems  to  offer  for 
the  restoration  of  capitalism  in  Russia,  but  are  deterred 
by  a  rather  equival  fear.  They  question  on  the  one 
hand  whether  Lenin's  hold  on  the  reins  of  government 
is  secure  enough  to  warrant  such  a  move,  and  on  the 
other  whether  it  is  not  so  strong  and  his  character  so 
untrustworthy  that  the  rehabilitation  of  Russian  in- 
dustry would  defeat  its  own  purpose  and  set  up  a 
tyranny  whose  effects  would  be  felt  beyond  Russia.  In 
the  midst  of  this  clamor  the  objections  of  Russia  her- 
self are  scarcely  audible.  Indeed  to  the  outside  world 
almost  all  Russian  voices  but  Lenin's  are  stilled.  But 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  stifling  influence  one  Russian 
protest  becomes  articulate.  It  does  not  come,  as  might 
be  supposed,  from  defenders  of  the  Czaristic  regime. 
These  are  said  to  have  their  reasons  for  wishing  to  see 
a  capitalistic  restoration  under  Bolshevist  control.  It 
comes  from  a  group  who  feel  that  such  a  restoration 
would  pave  the  way  for  a  return  to  absolute  monarchy, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  singularly  desperate  and  cruel 
irony  if  a  country  that  had  blundered  through  such 
gory  quagmires  in  its  groping  for  freedom  should  be 
restored  at  long  last  to  the  servitude  it  started  from. 

This  party,  whether  ascendant  of  not,  has  an  honor- 
able and  interesting  record.  It  is  led  by  Miakotine  and 
Pechekhonof,  former  colleagues  of  Tchaikovsky,  the 
present  head  of  the  government  at  Archangel,  and  it 
appears  to  be  the  only  political  group  in  Russia  that  has 
stuck  to  its  original  platform.  Its  main  planks  have 
been  "national  defense,  free  from  all  chauvinism  and 
imperialistic  policies;  fidelity  to  alliances;  the  demo- 
cratic 'bill  of  rights' ;  a  constituent  assembly ;  a  union 
of  all  forces  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  universal 
suft'rage,  and  the  achievement  of  the  most  far-reaching 
social  reforms  in  a  legal  manner." 


A  member  of  this  socialist  and  counter-revolutionary 
group,  M.  A.  Landau-Aldanov,  has  written  a  study  of 
Lenin — now  issued  in  translation  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  His  indictment  of  Lenm  and  the  Bolshevist  regime 
is  all  the  more  cogent  for  being  written  by  one  in  whom 
no  reactionary  or  "bourgeois"  would  recognize  a  col- 
league, though  Lenin  applies  that  damning  term  to  all 
his  opponents.  Aldanov  pleads  for  the  ballot  as  the 
basic  means  of  reform,  urging  that  any  other  method 
involves  a  devolution  toward  ancient  abuses,  and  that, 
as  water  can  not  rise  above  its  own  level,  so  no  gov- 
ernment can  permanently  contradict  the  instincts  of  a 
majority  of  its  citizens.  In  one  of  his  comments  he 
gives  a  new  color  to  the  term  Bolshevism,  which  may 
surprise  those  who  regard  that  system  as  the  logical 
antithesis  of  plutocracy.  There  are  Bolshevists  among 
the  capitalists,  says  Aldanov.  and  in  character  they 
closely  resemble  Lenin.  Aldanov's  test  of  the  Bol- 
shevist in  every  grade  of  society  is  a  desire  to  tamper 
with  the  principle  of  representative  government  and 
free  suffrage.  Here  is  a  new  source  of  consternation 
for  the  phalanxes  of  rule  by  privilege.  On  this  defini- 
tion Senator  Newberry  and  his  friends  suddenly  con- 
front their  own  and  the  world's  startled  gaze  as  Bol- 
shevists. 

Such  interchanging  of  political  epithets  is  typical  of 
the  present  ideological  confusion.  From  Lenin's  view- 
point Aldanov  is  a  bourgeois  because  he  conforms  to 
a  system  of  government  that  has  countenanced  capital- 
ism. From  the  angle  of  the  capitalist  this  same  Alda- 
nov is  a  dangerous  red.  Lenin,  in  the  interest  of  the 
common  people,  decreed  the  death  of  a  Czar  in  order 
to  establish  himself  as  an  even  more  arbitrary  tyrant. 
And  so  on.  While  in  New  York  recently  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  dropped  in  to  see  Max  Eastman  and  the  staff  of 
the  Liberator.  Max,  being  a  genial  gentleman  with  a 
sense  of  humor,  received  his  visitor  urbanely,  and  com- 
mented on  the  incident  afterwards  in  the  same  terms, 
with  an  acknowledgment  that  Mr.  Wells  and  himself 
differed  on  some  questions  of  method,  but  were  agreed 
in  the  matter  of  motives.  But  the  fierce  and  blood- 
shot Greenwich  Villagers  who  surround  Mr.  Eastman's 
thoughtful  if  mistaken  articles  in  the  Liberator  with 
columns  of  pyrotechnic  nonsense  quickly  pounced  on 
the  unfortunate  Wells  and  on  the  opportunity  of  telling 
him  how  dull  they  considered  him  in  the  Village.  On 
his  departure  Mike  Gold  exclaimed.  "A  bourgeois,  boys, 
a  bourgeois,  by  the  sacred  whiskers  of  Karl  Marx." 
Well,  the  man  who  occasioned  this  hectic  blurb  is 
looked  on  by  most  of  the  "bourgeoisie"  as  a  radical, 
being,  like  Aldanov,,  an  evolutionary  socialist.  But  to 
return  to  our  wolf. 

Lenir's  right  name  is  Vladimir  Iliitch  Oulianov. 
His  fatner  was  a  "state  counselor"  and  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  at  Simbirsk,  Avhich  may  help  ex- 
plain "vldanov's  statement  that  Lenin  is  one  of  the  only 
three  men   in  the  Bolshevik   ranks  with  any  claim  to 


education.  He  comes  from  the  hereditary  nobility, 
though  his  apologists  have  insisted  that  his  father  was 
of  peasant  origin.  The  author  pictures  him  as  a  "re- 
markable combination  of  the  violence  of  the  country 
squire  with  the  elementary  shrewdness  of  the  peasant." 

His  brother.  Alexander  Oulianov.  belonged  to  the 
younger  revolutionar}^  set  of  the  populist  party  that 
plotted  the  assassination  of  Alexander  III  in  1887,  and 
was  one  of  the  four  who  were  caught  on  the  Nevsky 
Prospect  with  bombs  in  their  pockets  on  that  occasion 
and  hanged  in  the  jail  yard  of  the  Schlusselburg 
fortress. 

Lenin,  after  completing  his  course  in  the  Lycee, 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Kazan,  where  he  fol- 
lowed his  brother's  lead  by  frequenting  student  groups 
interested  in  Populist  literature,  but  soon  deserted  this 
faction  for  the  rival  "Marxians."  Expelled  from  the 
university,  he  went  to  Petrograd  and  organized  there 
the  first  groups  of  working  men  and  Marxian  intel- 
lectuals. Twice  an  exile,  he  spent  several  years  abroad, 
was  implicated  in  the  revolution  of  1905,  and  in  1912 
settled  in  Cracow  to  direct  the  Bolshevist  movement  in 
Russia  from  a  kind  of  proletarian  Vatican.  The  war 
found  him  in  a  small  village  in  Galicia,  where  he  was 
arrested  by  the  local  authorities,  but  almost  immediately 
freed  by  the  central  government  in  Austria,  who 
realized  that  it  was  "more  advantageous  to  its  cause  to 
give  complete  freedom  of  action  to  a  Russian  of  that 
breed."  He  then  went  to  Switzerland,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  career,  from  his  return  to  Russia  in  the 
famous  "sealed  car"  in  March.  1917,  to  the  present,  is 
a  matter  of  general  knowledge :  the  unsuccessful  revolt 
of  July,  1917;  his  flight  into  Finland:  his  victorious 
entry  into  the  Smolny  Institute  at  the  head  of  the 
People's  Commissars;  the  armistice  with  Germany;  the 
peace  of  Brest-Litovsk ;  the  communist  experiments; 
the  reign  of  terror;  the  Third  International;  the  "dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat";  chaos,  civil  war,  and  the 
final  collapse.  

The   dictator  here   pictured  by   Aldanov   is   a   queer 
compound  of  sincerity  and  guile.     Aldanov  credits  him 
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with  scrupulous  honesty,  and  distinguishes  him  among 
his  faction  as  "the  Bolshevist  who  remained  poor." 
Though  he  would  steal  a  pocketbook  if  necessary  for 
the  Bolshevist  cause,  he  has  no  personal  greed  for 
wealth.  A  love  of  power  seems  in  him  to  have  swal- 
lowed up  every  other  passion,  and  to  the  perpetuation 
of  that  power  the  integrity  and  frugality  of  his  private 
life  is,  of  course,  a  large  contributory  factor.  He  tol- 
erates, however,  ever)'  kind  of  delinquency  in  his  fol- 
lowers, and  measures  conduct  by  no  other  standard  than 
the  immediate  advantage  of  Bolshevism.  In  philosophy 
he  is  a  complete  materialist,  a  cold,  shrewd  analyst  and 
tactician  among  the  fiery  Utopists  that  surround  him. 
But  he  understands  all  their  weaknesses  and  those  of 
the  people  who  follow  them.  Accomplished  in  all  the 
arts  of  the  demagogue,  he  uses  them  sparingly,  and 
carries  his  point  when  possible  by  sheer  weight  of 
earnestness.  He  is  a  man  of  wide  reading,  but  much 
of  it  is  ill  coordinated  and  his  literary  style  is  among 
the  worst  in  Russia.  Trotsky  easily  excels  him  as  a 
rhetorician.  But  Lenin  has  a  complete  contempt  for 
what  he  calls  the  "grandiloquent  hot  air"  of  the  Trotsky 
school,  and  an  even  greater  contempt  for  Trotsky.  Al- 
danov gives  an  interesting  example  of  the  latter's 
f  atuit}' : 

The  Russian  soldiers  who  came  to  Marseilles  in  1916  assas- 
sinated one  of  their  colonels.  It  seems  a  copy  of  the  paper 
which  Trotsky  was  then  publishing  in  Paris  (Nache  Stovo) 
was  found  in  the  possession  of  one  of  these  soldiers,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  e.vpulsion  of  Trotsky  from 
France.  Was  Trotsky  embarrassed  ?  Not  at  all.  Trotsky 
made  a  sensational  statement  -with  reference  to  the  matter, 
"The  Russian  government  organized  a  little  assassination  in 
France  through  its  agents  provocateurs  in  order  to  give  weight 
to  their  argument  against  me."  That  the  government  of  the 
Czar  should  have  had  one  of  its  colonels  assassinated  to  give 
an  argument  in  favor  of  deporting  Trotsky  to  Spain  is  a  dis- 
covery which  seems  to  shows  the  sheer  folly  of  the  author. 

Beside  a  man  of  this  type  it  is  not  difficult  for  Lenin 
to  shine  in  the  eyes  of  his  disciples  with  the  integrity 
of  a  Savonarola.  But  of  the  two,  partly  perhaps  on 
that  account,  Lenin  is  infinitely  the  more  deadly. 

Aldanov  charges  this  Robespierre  of  the  social  revo- 
lution with  having  dishonored  the  work  of  the  greatest 
Russian  patriots  and  falsified  the  principles  of  the  very 
philosopher  on  whose  principles  he  pretends  to  base  his 
despotism.  By  intimidation,  violence,  and  every  ballot- 
loading  device  he  has  extinguished  representative  gov- 
ernment in  Russia  and  elevated  to  absolute  power  men 
even  less  fit  to  rule  than  the  Russian  imperialists  they 
overthrew.  He  has  made  a  mockery  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  publication,  and  has  wielded  to  the  full  the 
most  anti-democratic  privilege  with  which  force  can 
invest  an  iniquitous  tyranny — a  denial  of  the  right  of 
free  discussion.  In  this  respect  Aldanov  depicts  him 
as  the  most  malignant  of  reactionaries,  reviver  of  the 
"roasting  bees,"  "hanging  sprees,"  and  chambrcs  ar- 
deiitcs  of  the  old  kings,  and  a  man  who  is  now  capable 
of  inaugurating  an  even  more  horrible  injustice  than 
that  which  has  lately  darkened  the  face  of  Russia.  Al- 
danov sees  the  remedy  to  Lenin,  not  in  a  capitalistic 
state  with  Lenin  as  its  head,  but  in  a  final  revolution 
that  will  remove  this  last  despotism  and  restore  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  based  on  universal  suft'rage — a 
consummation  that  the  majority  of  Russians  desire. 
Such  is  this  author's  portrait  of  Lenin  in  slender  out- 
line :  its  full  vindication  rests  with  time. 

Aubrey  Boyd. 

San  Francisco,  February  22,  1922. 


Captain  Lew  Wallace,  Jr..  of  Crawfordsville,  Indiana, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  savings  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department.  Mr.  Wallace  is  the 
grandson  of  General  Lew  Wallace,  author  of  "Ben 
Hur." 

Gerald  du  Maurier,  actor-manager  of  Wyndham's 
Theatre,  and  son  of  George  du  Maurier,  the  beloved 
author  of  "Trilby,"  was  created  a  knight  in  the  New 
Year's  honor  list.  Du  Maurier  was  born  in  1873.  He 
married  in  1903  Muriel  Beaumont,  an  actress.  They 
have  three  handsome  daughters. 

Mme.  Aki-ko  Ito— in  English  "the  White  Lotus"— 
the  cousin  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  leader  in  the 
struggle  for  the  emancipation  of  Japanese  women,  is 
the  first  of  her  sex  and  race  to  sue  for  a  divorce.  It 
has  hitherto  been  the  sole  privilege  of  the  Japanese  hus- 
band to  ask  a  divorce  from  his  wife.  Mme.  Ito  has 
established  a  precedent  that  is  the  talk  of  the  day  of 
Tokyo  society.  No  other  attempt  at  breaking  Japanese 
tradition  has  created  such  a  sensation  and  caused  such 
debate  as  has  Mme.  Ito's  bold  move  for  a  divorce.  An 
endless  stream  of  letters,  the  writers  of  which  take  sides 
in  the  remarkable  case,  appear  in  the  Japanese  press. 
Many  of  them  are  written  by  women  who  approve 
Mme.  Ito's  act,  but  the  majority  come  from  conserva- 
tive men  and  women,  who  maintain  that  the  Japanese 
social  structure  will  crumble  if  women  are  allowed  to 
divorce  their  husbands.  This  opinion  was  given  at  a 
meeting  of  women  in  Tokuoko,  Mme.  Ito's  home.  The 
Osaka-Ashi  pleads  for  Mme.  Ito,  emphasizing  the  miti- 
gating circumstances  of  her  case. 

Viscountess  Rhondda,  Britain's  foremost  business 
woman,  sometimes  called  the  greatest  woman  in  Eng- 
land, is  of  the  optimistic  opinion  that  business  is  on  the 
upgrade  and  that  a  trade  revival  is  in  process.  The 
viscountess  is  said  to  be  on  the  directorate  of  upwards 
of  fifty  important  industrial  corporations,  including  the 
Anglo-.\rgentina  Coal  Company,  Cambrian  Colleries, 
Globe  Shipping  Company,  and  the  South  Wales  Print- 
ing and  Publishing  Company.  As  chairman  of  the 
Sanatogen  Company  she  has  built  up  a  world  trade  for 
a  proprietary  remedy.  In  financial  circles  in  "the  city" 
she  is  said  to  be  a  vital  factor  in  British  business.  Mar- 
garet Haig  Mackworth,  second  Viscountess  Rhondda, 
was  born  in  1883.  the  daughter  of  the  first  Viscount 
Rhondda.  Her  own  title  was  created  in-  1918.  Her 
long  fight  to  establish  her  right  to  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords  has  kept  her  in  the  limelight.  But  in  White- 
hall there  is  little  disposition  to  deride  her  claims.  It 
s  forecast  that  the  king  in  opening  Parliament  one 
day  will  have  to  say,  "My  Lords  and"  My  Lady."  The 
viscountess  married  in  1908  Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth. 

Interest,  which  languished  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point  in  American  participation  in  the  Olympic  games, 
has  taken  on  new  life  since  Colonel  Rotert  T.  Thomp- 
son accepted  the  executive  post  and  quickened  public 
enthusiasm  by  changing  the  rather  discredited  name 
from  Olympic  Association  to  the  American  Committee 
for  Olympic  Games.  Colonel  Thompson  resided  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  many  winters,  and  awakened 
interest  in  many  sports  and  worthy  causes.  He  was 
president  of  the  Naval  League  and  had  quite  a  robust 
controversy  with  the  Democratic  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Josephus  Daniels,  in  the  Wilson  administration,  from 
which  he  emerged  victorious,  actually,  though  officially 
tmder  the  ban.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Thompson  are  at 
present  in  Southern  California.  Colonel  Thompson  will 
go  East  in  the  spring  to  take  hold  of  the  Olympic  prob- 
lem and  see  if  he  can  not  make  conditions  for  American 
participants  more  comfortable  than  they  have  been. 
Scores  of  good  sportsmen  are  keenly  concerned  in  his 
success.  Colonel  Thompson  will  look  after  the  rules 
and  regulations  himself.  He  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
being  a  fearless  fighter,  and  one  who  will  never  re- 
linquish a  point  when  right  is  on  his  side. 

Not  since  the  crowded  days  of  the  war  have  so  many 
distinguished  and  titled  members  of  the  Italian  nobility 
been  domiciled  in  A\^ashington  as  at  the  present.  Com- 
mandante  Fabrizio  Ruspoli.  who  is  serving  as  one  of 
the  experts  on  naval  questions  with  the  deelgation  of 
which  Senator  Schanzer  is  chief,  spent  several  years 
at  the  embassy  during  the  regime  of  Baron  Camillo 
Avezzano.  He  married  Miss  Marjery  Butt  of  Lon- 
don and  resides  near  the  Baths  of  Lucca  in  Lom- 
bardy.  The  Princess  Ruspoli  has  never  accompa- 
nied her  husband  to  this  country,  and  is  at  present  with 
her  parents  in  Surrey.  A  younger  brother  of  Com- 
mandante  Ruspoli.  Prince  Napoleone,  is  a  captain  of 
cavalry,  and  ten  years  ago,  during  a  visit  to  this  coun- 
try, he  met  Miss  Katharine  Quay  of  Sew-ickley,  a 
cousin  of  the  well-known  senator-  from  Pennsylvania, 
Matthew  Quay.  A  romance  developed  and  the  mar- 
riage occurred  in  New  York  City  in  October,  1912. 
Prince  and  Princess  Ruspoli  also  reside  near  the  baths 
of  Lucca,  where  this  branch  of  the  Ruspolis,  who  are 
nobles  of  Florence  and  Lucca,  have  their  principal  seat. 
The  family  was  founded  in  1300  at  Parma,  which  is 
adjacent  to  Lucca,  and  have  been  princes  since  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  There  are  four  or 
five  distinct  branches  and  all  have  formed  alliances 
with  .Americans,  and  several  because  of  this  kinship 
bear  the  given  names  of  George  Washington  and  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 


Ffbruary  25,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


"THE  MAN  WHO  LIVED  WITH  CANNIBALS.' 


Raymond  Weaver  Relates  the  Adventures  of    Herman  Mel- 
ville in  the  South  Pacific. 


Herman  Melville  was  one  of  those  writers  who  are 
humbly  admired  by  authors  more  famous  than  them- 
selves, but  who  command  no  great  following  among  the 
general  public.  He  might  truthfully  be  called  an  au- 
thor of  authors — particularly  of  authors  who  have  dealt 
with  the  mysteries  of  the  sea.  In  this  field  Masefield 
credits  him  with  a  master's  supremacy.  Stevenson 
owed  much  to  him,  Barrie  admitted  having  modeled 
Hook  in  "Peter  Pan"  on  Captain  Ahab  in  "Moby 
Dick,"  London  adapted  from  the  same  novel  many  of 
his  most  effective  scenes  and  theses,  Conrad  and  Kip- 
ling were  his  debtors,  and  W.  Clark  Russell  paid  him 
and  Dana  this  acknowledgment:  "They  gave  us  a  full 
view  of  the  life  led  by  tens  of  thousands  of  men  whose 
very  existence,  till  these  wizards  arose,  had  been  as 
vague  to  the  general  land  intelligence  as  the  shadows 
of  clouds  moving  under  the  brightness  of  the  stars. 
.  .  .  They  were  the  first  to  lift  the  hatch  and  show  the 
world  what  passes  in  a  ship's  forecastle." 

It  might  be  added  that  Melville  was  the  first  writer  to 
lift  the  mists  that  enshrouded  in  his  day  the  lives  of  the 
Pacific  islanders.  The  fault  found  with  him  by  his 
contemporaries  was  that  he  disclosed  in  the  forecastle 
a  sepulchre  of  human  offscourings  infinitely  less  Chris- 
tian than  the  savage  camps  into  which  they  bore  the 
standards  of  Christendom,  and  that  in  general  he 
thought  the  heathen  Polynesians  as  capable  of  teaching 
us  as  we  them.  With  such  a  theme  he,  of  course,  ran 
foul  of  many  religious  and  lay  prejudices,  with  results 
not  favorable  to  his  reputation. 

As  the  son  of  a  very  old  and  distinguished  American 
family,  Melville  first  outraged  the  proprieties  by  run- 
ning away  to  sea.  His  reaction  to  forecast'e  life  was 
what  might  have  been  expected,  but  having  tasted  the 
briny  chalice  of  the  deep  and  incurred  that  most  un- 
quenchable of  thirsts,  he  soon  signed  for  another 
voyage,  this  time  on  the  Acushnet,  one  of  the  whalers 
that  cruised  the  Pacific  in  the  great  days  of  the  Nan- 
tucket whale  fisheries.  This  ship  brought  him  into  the 
Marquesas  in  the  heathen  heyday  of  those  islands,  and 
Melville,  being  eager  for  any  respite  from  the  company 
of  his  fellow-seamen,  decided  that  the  society  of  canni- 
bals might  be  preferable : 

Strangely  jumbled  anticipations  haunted  Melville,  he  says, 
as  drowsing  on  the  silent  deck  of  the  Acushnet  he  was  being 
borne  towards  land:  towards  the  Marquesas,  one  of  the  least 
known  islands  in  the  Pacific. 

"The  Marquesas !  What  strange  visions  of  outlandish 
things  does  the  very  name  spirit  up  !"  exclaims  Melville  in  ex- 
cited prospect.  "Naked  houris — cannibal  banquets — groves  of 
cocoa-nut — coral  reefs — tattooed  chiefs — rand  bamboo  temples  ; 
sunny  valleys  planted  with  bread-fruit  trees — carved  canoes 
dancing  on  the  flashing  blue  waters — savage  woodlands 
guarded  by  horrible  idols — heathenish  rites  and  human  sacri- 
fices." 

After  fifteen  months  aboard  the  Acushnet,  Melville  was 
ripe  to  discover  alluring  Edenic  beauties  in  tropical  heathen- 
dom. And  in  the  end,  so  intolerable  was  the  prospect  of 
dragging  out  added  relentless  days  under  the  guardianship  of 
Captain  Pease,  that  as  a  last  extremity  Melville  preferred  to 
risk  the  fate  of  Captain  Cook,  and  find  a  strolling  cenotaph  in 
the  bellies  of  a  tribe  of  practicing  cannibals. 

He  had  studied  his  shipmates  with  an  intimacy  that 
was  later  to  furnish  him  material  for  many  interesting 
pages,  but  among  them  he  was  drawn  toward  only  one, 
a  youth  named  Richard  Tobias  Greene,  who  subse- 
quently appeared  in  the  novel  "Typee"  as  ..n  embodi- 
ment of  the  Trojan  virtues.  When  Melville  communi- 
cated his  plan  to  "Toby"  the  latter  responded  with  en- 
thusiasm: 

On  the  morrow,  with  as  much  tobacco,  ship's  biscuit,  and 
calico  as  they  could  stow  in  the  front  of  their  frocks,  Melville 
and  Toby  made  off  for  the  interior  of  Nukuheva — but  not 
before  Melville  "lingered  behind  in  the  forecastle  a  moment 
to  take  a  parting  glance  at  its  familiar  features."  Their  five 
days  of  marvelous  adventures  that  landed  them  finally  in  the 
valley  of  Typee  has  abidingly  tried  the  credulity  of  Melville's 
readers — though  never  for  an  instant  their  patience.  After 
reading  these  adventures,  Stevenson  expressed  his  slangy  ap- 
proval by  hailing  Melville  as  "a  howling  cheese."  It  has  been 
questioned  in  passing  whether  or  not  the  number  of  days  that 
two  strong  male  humans,  going  through  incredible  exertion, 
can  support  themselves  upon  a  hunk  of  bread  soaked  in  sweat 
and  ingrained  with  shreds  of  tobacco,  must  not  be  fewer  than 
Melville  makes  out.  And  did  they,  in  sober  verity,  critics  have 
asked,  lower  themselves  down  the  cliff  by  swinging  from 
creeper  to  creeper  with  horrid  gaps  between  them — was  it  as 
steep  as  Melville  says,  and  the  creepers  as  far  apart?  And  did 
they,  on  another  occasion,  as  Melville  asserts,  break  a  second 
gigantic  fall  by  pitching  on  the  topmost  branches  of  a  very 
high  palm  tree?  During  these  thrilling  and  terrible  five  days, 
hardship  runs  hard  on  the  heel  of  hardship,  and  each  obstacle 
as  it  presents  itself  seems,  if  possible,  more  unsurmountable 
than  the  last.  There  is  no  way  out  of  this,  one  says  for  the 
tenth  time:  but  the  sagacity  and  fearless  confidence  of  Toby — 
to  whom  let  glory  be  given — and  the  manful  endurance  of  Mel- 
ville through  parching  fever  and  agonizing  lameness,  disap- 
point the  lugubrious  reader.  On  the  third  day  after  their  es- 
cape, their  ardor  is  cooled  to  a  resolve  to  forego  futile  ram- 
blings  for  a  space.  They  crawled  under  a  clump  of  thick 
bushes,  and  pulling  up  the  long  grass  that  grew  around,  cov- 
ered themselves  completely  with  it  to  endure  another  down- 
pour. While  the  exhausted  Tony  slept  through  the  violent 
rain.  Melville  tossed  about  in  a  raging  fever,  without  the  heart 
to  wake  Toby  when  the  rain  ceased.  Chancing  to  push  aside 
a  branch,  Melville  was  as  transfixed  with  surprised  delight  as 
if  he  had  opened  a  sudden  vista  into  Paradise.  He  "looked 
straight  down  into  the  bosom  of  a  valley,  which  swept  away  in 
long  wavy  undulations  to  the  blue  waters  in  tiie  distance. 
Midway  towards  the  sea,  and  peering  here  and  there  amidst 
the  foliage,  might  be  seen  the  palmetto-thatched  houses  of  its 
inhabitants  glistening  in  the  sun  that  had  bleached  them  to  a 
dazzling  whiteness.     The  vale  was  more  than  three  leagues  in 


length,  and  about  a  mile  across  its  greatest  width.  Every- 
where below  me,  from  the  base  of  the  precipice  upon  whose 
very  verge  I  had  been  unconsciously  reposing,  the  surface  of 
the  vale  presented  a  mass  of  foliage,  spread  with  such  rich  pro- 
fusion that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  of  v.diat  description 
of  trees  it  consisted.  But  perhaps  there  was  nothing  about  the 
scenery  I  beheld  more  impressive  than  those  silent  cascades, 
whose  slender  threads  of  water,  after  leaping  down  the  steep 
cliffs,  were  lost  amidst  the  rich  foliage  of  the  valley.  Over 
all  the  landscape  there  reigned  the  most  hushed  repose,  which 
I  almost  feared  to  break,  lest,  like  the  enchanted  gardens  of 
the  fairy  tale,  a  single  syllable  might  dissolve  the  spell." 

Deciding  to  challenge  their  luck,  they  disclosed  them- 
selves to  the  natives,  and  were  hospitably  received,  but 
later  discovered  that  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  leave 
the  valley.  Toby,  however,  managed  to  escape  on  a 
passing  whaler,  and  the  two  friends  did  not  meet  again 
for  many  years : 

For  four  months  Melville  was  held  in  friendly  captivity  by 
the  Tj'pees.  His  swollen  leg  was  healed  by  native  doctors — 
but  not  without  prolonged  pain  and  anxiety — he  was  fed,  he 
was  amused,  he  was  lionized  by  the  valley.  His  hosts  were 
savages;  they  were  idolators,  they  were  inhuman  beasts  who 
licked  their  lips  over  the  roasted  thighs  of  their  enemies  :  and 
at  the  same  time  they  were  crowned  with  flowers,  sometimes 
exquisite  in  beauty,  courteous  in  manners,  and  engaged  all 
day  long  in  doing  not  only  what  they  enjoyed  doing,  but  what, 
so  far  as  Melville  could  judge,  they  had  every  right  to  enjoy 
doing.  With  Toby,  Melville  was  consigned  to  the  household 
of  Kory-Kory.  Kory-Kory,  though  a  tried  servitor  and  faith- 
ful valet,  was,  Melville  admits,  in  his  shavings  and  tattooes, 
a  hideous  object  to  look  upon— covered  all  over  with  fish, 
fowl,  and  monster,  like  an  illustrated  copy  of  Goldsmith's 
"Animated   Nature." 

Uncertainty  as  to  his  friend's  fate,  whom  he  had  last 
seen  going  down  to  the  beach  in  company  v/ith  the 
natives,  and  the  insistence  of  his  hosts  on  his  con- 
version to  heathendom,  decided  Melville  to  seize  the 
first  opportunity  of  escape : 

Among  the  bachelors  of  the  Ti,  the  men's  club  of  the  val- 
ley, he  chatted,  he  smoked,  he  drowsed :  he  witnessed  the 
Feat  of  the  Calabashes  when,  for  the  livelong  day  "the  drums 
sounded,  the  priests  chanted,  and  the  multitude  roared  and 
feasted" — a  scene  reminiscent  of  a  university  whole-heartedly 
given  over  to  "campus  activity."  A  mock  battle  was  staged 
for  his  diversion.  He  entered  the  funeral  fastnesses  where 
the  effigies  of  former  heroes  eternally  paddled  canoes  adorned 
by  the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  He  mused  by  pools,  splashing 
with  laughing  bronze  nymphs.  Yet  withal,  Melville  was  a 
captive  in  the  valley.  His  lameness,  too,  returned.  His  hosts 
began  to  make  friendly  but  insistent  suggestions  that  he  be 
tattooed — a  suggestion  superlatively  repugnant  to  him.  He 
heard,  moreover,  the  clamor  of  a  cannibal  feast,  and  lifted 
the  cover  of  a  tub  imder  which  lay  a  fresh  human  skeleton. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  taught  old  Marheyo  two  Eng- 
lish words  :  Home  and  Mother.  But  he  did  not  complete  the 
trinity.  Forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit.  It  was  time 
for  him  to  depart. 

In  the  meantime,  captivity  was  not  without  its  com- 
pensations : 

There  also  belonged  to  the  housfKoId  three  young  men, 
"dissipated,  good-for-nothing,  roystering  blades  of  savages," 
and  several  girls.  Of  these  Melville  has  immortalized  Faya- 
way,  his  most  constant  companion.  He  has  anatomized  her 
charms  in  the  manner  of  his  "First  Fragment  from  a  Writing- 
Desk."  But  it  is  Fayaway  in  action,  not  Fayaway  in  still  life, 
that  survives  in  the  imagination.  At  Melville's  intercession, 
the  taboo  against  women  entering  a  boat  was  lifted.  Many 
hours  they  spent  together  swimming,  or  floating  in  the  canoe; 
diversions  heightened  in  their  heinousness  by  the  fact  that 
Fayaway  for  the  most  part  clung  to  the  primitive  and  sum- 
mer garb  of  Eden — and  the  costume  became  her.  Nor  did 
Melville's  depravity  cease  with  his  unblushing  approval  of 
nakedness.  "Strange  as  it  may  seem,"  Melville  writes  in  the 
'40s,  "there  is  nothing  in  which  a  young  and  beautiful  female 
appears  to  more  advantage  than  in  the  act  of  smoking." 
Fayaway  not  only  smoked,  but  she  smoked  a  pipe,  as  they 
drifted  in  the  canoe.  One  day,  as  they  were  gliding  along, 
Fayaway  "seemed  all  at  once  to  be  struck  with  a  happy  idea. 
With  a  wild  exclamation  of  delight,  she  disengaged  from  her 
person  the  ample  robe  of  tappa  which  was  knotted  over  her 
shoulder  (for  the  purpose  of  shielding  her  from  the  sun),  and 
spreading  it  out  like  a  sail,  stood  erect  with  upraised  arms  in 
the  head  of  the  canoe.  We  American  sailors  pride  ourselves 
upon  our  straight  clean  spars,  but  a  prettier  mast  than  Faya- 
way made  was  never  shipped  aboard  of  any  craft."  John 
La  Farge  has  painted  Fayaway  in  this  attitude. 

Rumor  of  his  plight  reaching  the  captain  of  an  Aus- 
tralian ship  that  had  stopped  at  the  island,  a  ransom 
was  offered  for  him,  but  the  natives  refused  it  and 
fought  a  landing  party  to  prevent  his, withdrawal.  He 
succeeded  in  pushing  off,  however,  in  one  of  the  boats, 
and  reached  the  ship,  though  not  without  being  forced 
to  kill  one  of  his  friendly  captors.  His  discovery,  long 
afterwards,  that  Toby  had  not  been  injured  by  the 
islanders,  and  that  they  had  contemplated  no  violence 
toward  himself,  added  to  the  regret  with  which  he 
looked  back  on  his  escape.  And  even  at  this  time  the 
contrasts  between  the  clean  pastoral  life  of  the  valley 
and  the  sordid  filth  of  the  ship  that  had  rescued  him  in 
order  to  enlist  his  service  in  a  short-handed  crew  filled 
him  with  remorse : 

Though  later,  when  Meh'ille  was  a  sailor  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  he  touched  at  the  Marquesas,  he  never  again  set 
foot  within  the  valley  of  the  Typee.  Melville  had  known  the 
Typees  in  their  uncorrupted  glory — strong,  wicked,  laughter- 
loving,  and  clean.  Mr.  O'Brien  visited  Typee  not  many  years 
ago,  to  find  it  pathetically  fallen  from  its  high  estate.  "I 
found  myself,"  he  says,  "in  a  loneliness  indescribable  and  ter- 
rible. No  sound  but  that  of  a  waterfall  at  a  distance  parted 
the  sombre  silence.  .  .  .  Humanity  was  not  so  much  absent  as 
gone,  and  a  feeling  of  doom  and  death  was  in  the  motionless 
air,  which  lay  like  a  weight,  upon  leaf  and  flower.  The  thin, 
sharp  buzzing  of  the  nonos  was  incessant."  Mr.  O'Brien  dis- 
covered in  the  heart  of  the  valley  fewer  than  a  dozen  people 
who  sat  within  the  houses  by  cocoanut-husk  fires,  the  acrid 
smoke  of  which  daunted  the  nonos.  "They  have  clung  to 
their  lonely  pacpaes  despite  their  poverty  of  numbers  and  the 
ferocity  of  the  vonos.  They  had  clearings  with  cocoanuts 
and  breadfruits,  but  they  cared  no  longer  to  cultivate  them, 
preferring  rather  to  sit  sadly  in  the  curling  fumes  anrl  dream 
of  the  past.  One  old  man  read  aloud  the  "Gospel  of  St.  John" 
in  Marquesan,  and  the  others  listlessly  listened,  seeming  to 
drink  in  little  comfort  from  the  verses,  which  he  recited  in 
the  chanting  monotone  of  their  uta.  .  .  .  Nine  miles  in  length 
is  Typee,   from   a  glorious  cataract  that   leaps   over  the   dark 


buttress   wall   where   the   mountain    bounds   the   v:i]l._v     ;  .    ilie 
blazing    beach.      And    in    all    this   extent    of    marveloiiii  ,     rich 
land,    there   are   now   this   wretched  dozen   natives,    too   old   or 
listless  to  gather  their  own  food." 
Thou  hast  conquered,  O  Galilean ! 

After  a  mutiny  in  which  Melville  and  the  ship's  doc- 
tor were  implicated,  these  two  found  themselves  at 
loose  ends  in  Tahiti.  Here  Melville  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  at  leisure  the  relations  between  Christianity 
and  Heathendom,  and  to  form  some  unorthodox 
opinions: 

It  is  Melville's  contention  that  the  very  traits  in  the  Ta- 
hitians  which  induced  the  London  Missionary  Society  to 
regard  them  as  the  most  promising  subjects  for  conversion 
were,  m  fact,  the  most  serious  obstruction  to  their  ever  being 
Christians.  "An  air  of  softness  in  their  manners,  great  appar° 
ent  mgenuousness  and  docility,  at  first  misled;  but  these  were 
the  mere  accompaniments  of  an  indolence,  bodily  and  mental  ■ 
a  constitutional  voluptuousness;  and  an  aversion  to  the  lean 
restraint;  which,  however  fitted  for  the  luxurious  state  of  na 
ture,  m  the  tropics,  are  the  greatest  possible  hindrances  to  the 
strict  morahties  of  Christianity."  Of  the  Marquesans  Mel- 
ville says  in  "Typee"  :  "Better  it  will  be  for  them  to  remain 
the  happy  and  innocent  heathens  and  barbarians  that  they  now 
are,  than,  like  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  to  enjoy  the  mere  name  of  Christians  without  ex- 
periencing any  of  the  vital  operations  of  true  religion,  whilst 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  made  the  victims  of  the  worst  vices 
and  evils  of  civilized  life." 

^x^^^,^  Gauguin,  in  his  "Intimate  Journals,"  seems  to  share 
Melville  s  conviction  that  the  Polynesians  are  disqualified  by 
nature  to  experience  "any  of  the  vital  operations  of  the 
spirit.  In  speaking  of  the  attempts  of  the  missionaries  to 
introduce  marriage  into  Polynesia  he  remarks  cynically;  "As 
they  are  going  out  of  the  church,  the  groom  says  to  the  maid 
of  honor,  'How  pretty  you  are!'  And  the  bride  says  to  the 
best  man,  'How  handsome  you  are!"  Very  soon  one  couple 
moves  off  to  the  right  and  another  to  the  left,  deep  into  the 
under])rush  where,  in  the  shelter  of  the  banana  trees  and  be- 
fore the  Almighty,  two  marriages  take  place  instead  of  one 
Monseigneur  is  satisfied,  and  says,  'We  are  beginning  to 
civilize  them.'  " 

For  the  attitude  of  the  lay  representatives  of 
Christendom^  toward  the  pagan  islanders  he  had  nothing 
but  scorn: 

"Indeed,  it  is  almost  incredible  the  light  in  which  many 
sailors  regard  these  naked  heathens.  Thev  hardly  consider 
them  human.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  more  ignorant 
and  degraded  men  are,  the  more  contemptuously  they  look 
upon  those  whom  they  deem  their  inferiors."  John  G.  Paton 
records  in  his  "Autobiography"  how,  in  1860,  three  traders 
gleefully  told  him  that  to  humble  the  natives  of  Tanna,  and 
to  diminish  their  numbers,  they  had  let  out  on  shore  at  dif- 
ferent ports,  four  men  ill  with  the  measles — an  exceedingly 
virulent  disease  among  savage  peoples.  "Our  watchwords 
are,"  these  jolly  traders  said,  "  'sweep  the  creatures  into  the 
sea,  and  let  white  men  occupy  the  soil.' "  This  sentiment 
belongs  more  to  a  fixed  human  type  than  to  a  period,  of 
course;  and  that  type  has  frequently  taken  to  sailing  strano-e 
seas.  In  treachery,  cruelty,  and  profligacy,  the  exploits  of 
European  discoverers  contain  some  of  the  rosiest  pages  in  the 
history  of  villainy. 

He  credited  the  missionaries  with  disinterested  sin- 
cerity, but  doubted  the  value  of  their  work  and  their 
fitness  for  it: 

As  a  result  of  this  labor  idolatry  was  done  away  with  ;  the 
entire  Bible  was  translated  into  Tahitian;  the  morahty  of  the 
islanders  was,  on  the  whole,  improved.  These  accomplish- 
ments Melville  freely  admits.  But  in  temporal  felicity,  "the 
Tahitians  are  far  worse  off  now  than  formerly;  and  although 
their  circumstances,  upon  the  whole,  are  bettered  by  the  mfs- 
sionaries,  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  latter  become  utterly 
insignificant,  when  confronted  with  the  vast  preponderance  of 
evil  brought  by  other  means."  Melville  found  that  there  was 
still  at  Tahiti  freedom  and  indolence  ;  torches  brandished  in 
the  woods  at  night;  dances  under  the  moon,  and  wom.en 
decked  with  flowers._  But  he  also  found  the  missionaries  in- 
tent upon  the  abolition  of  native  amusements  and  customs 

in  their  crowning  efforts,  decking  the  women  out  in  hats  "said 
to  have  been  first  contrived  and  recommended  by  the  mis- 
sionaries' wives;  a  report  which,  I  really  trust,  is  nothing  but 
a  scandal."  To  Melville's  eyes,  Tahiti  was  neither  Pagan  nor 
Christian,  but  a  bedraggled  bastard  cross  between  the  vices  of 
two  incompatible  traditions.  And  in  this  blend  he  saw  the 
promise  of  the  certain  extinction  of  the  Polynesians.  The 
Polynesians  themselves  were  not  blind  to  the  doom  upon 
them.  Melville  had  heard  the  aged  Tahitians  singing  in  a  low 
sad  tone  a  song  which  ran  :  "The  palm  trees  shall  grow,  the 
coral  shall  spread,  but  man  shall  cease." 

And  his  view  of  native  susceptibility  to  Christian 
morality  is  well  summarized  in  this  tale: 

At  church  Melville  had  observed,  among  other  puzzlingly  in- 
congruous performances,  a  young  Polynesian  blade  standing 
up  in  the  congregation  in  all  the  bravery  of  a  striped  calico 
shirt,  with  -the  skirts  rakishly  adjusted  over  a  pair  of  white 
sailor  trousers,  and  hair  well  anointed  with  cocoanut  oil, 
ogling  the  girls  with  an  air  of  supreme  satisfaction.  And  of 
those  who  ate  of  the  bread-fruit  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  knew  several  who  were  guilty  of  sad  derelictions  the 
same  night.  Desiring,  if  posible.  to  find  out  what  ideas  of 
religion  were  compatible  with  this  behavior,  he  and  the  Long 
Doctor  called  upon  three  sister  communicants  one  evening. 
While  the  doctor  engaged  the  two  younger  girls,  Melville 
lounged  on  a  mat  with  Ideea,  the  eldest,  dallying  with  her 
grass  fan,  and  improving  his  knowledge  of  Tahitian. 

"The  occasion  was  well  adapted  to  my  purpose,  and  I  began. 

"'Ah,   Ideea,   mickonaree  oee  ?'  the  same  as  drawling  out 

'By  the  by,   Miss  Ideea,  do  you  belong  to  the  church.' 

"  'Yes,   me  mickonaree,'  was  the  reply. 

"But  the  assertion  was  at  once  qualified  bv  certain  reserva- 
tions ;  so  curious  that  I  can  not  forbear  their  relation. 

"'Mickonaree  cna  (church  member  here),  exclaimed  she, 
laying  her  hand  upon  her  mouth,  and  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
adverb.  In  the  same  way.  and  with  similar  exiamations  she 
touched  her  eyes  and  hands.  This  done,  her  whole  air 
changed  in  an  instant ;  and  she  gave  me  to  understand  by  un- 
mistakable gestures,  that  in  certain  other  respects  she  was  not 
exactly   a  'mickonaree.'  " 

Mr.  Weaver's  book  is  a  treasury  of  information  on 
Melville's  career  and  is  an  interesting  estimate  of  his 
genius.  If  at  times  his  criticism  overreaches  itself  in 
a  desire  for  sparkle  and  emphasis,  this  is  an  attractive 
fault,  and  does  not  lessen  the  charm  and  value  of  the 
biography. 

Herman  Melville:  Mariner  and  Mystic.  By  Ray- 
mond M.  Weaver.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  February  18,  1922  (five  days)  were 
$130,000,000;  Saturday's  clearings  were  $22,- 
800,000.  

At  the  entrance  of  every  business  house, 
every  manufacturing  plant,  every  producing 
industry  in  America,  for  several  years  past, 
have  stood  two  robber  barons,  Labor  and  Gov- 
ernment (says  the  Farmers  and  Merchants 
National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  in  its  monthly 
letter).  One  extorted  inflated  wages,  the 
other  unjust  taxes.  They  both  required  pay- 
ment in  cash.  Neither  would  accept  as  pay- 
inenl    an    interest    in    the    plant,    in    raw   ma- 
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terials,  finished  products,  or  bills  receivable. 
Tliey  took  the  kernal  and  left  the  employers 
tUe  husks.  Instead  of  the  erormous  profits 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  mad  2,  this 
constant  milking  of  capital,  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  labor  and  the  government,  has  in 
many  instances  consumed  the  liquid  capital 
and  destroyed  the  credit  of  thousands  who 
were  the  backbone  of  national  prosperity.  As 
a  result  plants  are  idle,  labor  unemployed, 
liquidation   widespread,    and   the   tax-gatherer. 
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as  to  these  deadened  enterprises,  goes  emp:.\- 
handed.  The  income  ta^;,  as  levied  and  en- 
forced, has  in  some  instances  killed  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  egg.  It  is  unwise,  be- 
cause it  is  unjust.  It  is  unfair,  because  it  i= 
not  uniform.  It  is  brutal,  because  it  is  mur- 
derous to  the  commercial  and  industrial 
world.  It  exempted  the  vast  army  of  wage- 
earners  from  its  direct  effects,  and  fastened 
its  deadly  fangs  into  the  income  of  those 
whose     enterprise     and     industr>'     made     the 
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wheels  of  commerce  go  round,  and  furnished 
employment  to  those  whose  skill  and  labor  is 
their  capital.  It  has  eaten  into  industrial  capi- 
tal until  it  is  unable  to  function,  or  is  un- 
willing to  longer  plaj'  the  unequal  game.  The 
patronage  of  the  government  has  been  largely 
surrendered  to,  and  is  still  enjoyed  and 
monopolized  by  organized  labor.  The  avowed 
object  of  the  latter  is  to  curtail  output  and 
increase  wages.  The  burden  of  supi^orting  the 
government  and  paying  its  debts  has  been  im- 
posed upon  a  small  minority*  of  our  popula- 
tion. The  retail  merchants  have  charged  what 
seems  to  the  buying  public  an  outrageous 
profit  on  their  wares,  but  in  justice  to  the 
retailer  be  it  remembered  that  his  labor  has 
been  both  costly  and  inefficient;  his  tnxcs  of 
\Vi  kinds  have  largely  increased;  his  tele- 
phcne,  electric  k-ght.  and  stationery  bills  are 
heavier  th-in  f\er  before.  Still,  wiih  shellac 
selling  at  $3.25  per  gallon  in  Los  Angeles  City, 
the  retailer  at  Alhambra,  eight  riiles  distant 
therefrom,  must  be  making  some  profit  when 
he  charges  $5.25  per  gallon  for  the  same 
article.  The  little  things  in  this  world  count. 
The  sum  of  the  little  things  make  up  the  big 
things.  With  hogs  selling  at  7  cents  per 
pound  on  foot,  a  200-pound  hog  ought  not  to 
bring  $35  retail. 

A\'hile  our  lawmakers,  in  their  frantic  ef- 
forts to  gain  votes,  have  saddled  the  burden 
of  running  the  government  an^  paying  its 
debts  on  the  wealthy,  who  have  fewer  votes 
than  the  exempted  classes,  they  ove'-lnok  the 
fi:.ndamental  proposition  that,  in  the  end,  the 
consumer  payes  the  taxes.  .\dam  Smith  ]?ys 
dc-.vn  this  doctrine  so  plainly  in  his  "Wealth 
of  Nations"  that  the  dullest  mind  must  be 
convinced  by  reading  what  he  says  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Where  producers,  manufacturer':,  ^vhoic- 
salers,  retailers,  and  distributors  recoup  tl-tfr 
taxes  out  of  their  sales,  naturally,  in  fixing 
prices,  they  have  to  provide  for  contingencies 
which  may  or  may  not  occur.  Mind  you.  the 
taxes  of  each  part>'  through  whose  hands  goods 
pass  are  p\Tamided  onto  the  final  consumer. 
The  sums  thus  added  to  the  selling  price  of 
general  commodities  account,  in  part,  for  the 
h;?h  price  to  consumers  at  which  these  com- 
modities are  retailing.  These  prices  form  an 
excuse  for  the  continuance  of  war-time  wages. 
Thus,  everybody  is  milling  around  in  a  vicious 
circle,  and  getting  deeper  into  the  quagmire  of 
debt,  inefficiency,  and  disgust  for  our  methods 
of  taxation,  without  any  benefit  to  themselves. 
A  moderate  income  tax  without  exemptions, 
without  any  excess  profits  or  surtax,  coupled 
with  a  sales  tax,  would  give  the  government 
all  the  revenue  needed,  be  a  just  tax,  because 
it  would  be  uniform,  remove  friction,  and  de- 
crease the  irritation  and  distress  caused  by  the 
present  income-tax  laws.  But  taxation  as 
above  outlined  would  not  bring  a  President,  a 
senator,  or  a  congressman,  desirous  of  re- 
election the  votes  of  the  masses  who  are  now, 
as  far  as  direct  taxation  is  concerned,  a  privi- 
leged class. 

If  the  soldiers*  bonus  measure  is  passed,  and 
it  probably  will  be,  we  may  get  a  sales  tax  on 
top  of  our  other  taxes,  and  without  any  relief 
from  the  heavy  burden  already  imposed 
thereby.  If  so,  this  result  will  follow  as  an- 
other congressional  sop  to  attract  votes.  Al- 
ready   Senator   Frank    P.    Flint,    Hiram   John- 


son's campaign  manager  in  this  district,  is 
shouting  from  the  housetops  how  loyally  John- 
son has  stood  for  the  soldiers'  bonus.  The 
only  object  of  this  announcement  is  to  get 
votes.  

Hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  constitutional  amendment  to  make  state 
and  municipal  bonds  subject  to  taxation 
closed  on  January  2Sth,  and  the  proceedings 
are  now  ready  for  distribution.  Early  favor- 
able action  by  the  committee  is  expected. 

"Street-car  fares  would  be  lower  and  elec- 
tric light  and  gas  cheaper  if  public  utilities 
were  not  compelled  to  compete  with  tax- 
exempt  securities  in  the  money  markets,"  said 
P.  H.  Gadsden  of  Philadelphia,  representing 
utility'  associations.  He  stated  that  some 
companies  had  been  obliged  to  paj'  12  per 
cent,  for  money  because  investors  who  had 
formerly  purchased  their  bonds  now  prefer  5 
per  cent,   tax-exempt  securities. 

Tax  experts,  farmers,  financiers,  a  labor 
representative,  and  treasurj'  officials  testified 
that  the  national  treasury,  states,  and  tax- 
payers would  be  benefited  by  abolishing  tax- 
exemptions. 

Congressman  McFadden,  author  of  the 
resolution,  was  the  first  of  nearly  t\venty  wit- 
nesses who  argued  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon  and 
former  Assistant  Secretary  Leffingwell  de- 
clared that  it  would  improve  financial  con- 
ditions and  reduce  general  taxation  if  gov- 
ernment securities  were  taxed.  Mr.  Leffing- 
well said  that  tax  exemption  impairs  govern- 
ment credit  by  reducing  its  resources.  He 
stated  that  the  government  would  be  better 
off  if  it  had  made  all  libert>'  loans  taxable. 

Dr.  Edwin  Seligman  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity* also  insisted  that  the  national  govern- 
ment made  a  serious  blunder  in  making  Lib- 
erty Bonds  exempt  from  taxation.  He  demon- 
strated tha*-  the  Federal  treasurj-  is  losing 
S300.000.000  a  year  by  loss  of  taxes  in  excess 
of  the  gains  received  through  reduced  interest 
rates.  He  proved  that  the  continued  ex- 
emption of  state  and  municipal  bonds  would 
soon  seriously  impair  the  taxing  resources  of 
states  and  the  nation. 

Representatives  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  said  that  home-build- 
ing in  cities  has  been  restricted  and  rents 
raised  because  investors  buy  tax-exempt  se- 
curities instead   of  loaning   on   new  buildings. 

Expert  statisticians  showed  that  the  farm 
mortgages  of  the  country  are  now  $8,000,000,- 
000  and  that  the  Federal  Land  Banks  are 
carr>-ing  $415,000,000,  only  5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  amount.  Ninetj'-five  per  cent,  of  the 
farmers  are  paying  higher  interest  rates  and 
higher  taxes  because  capital  is  diverting  to 
tax-exempt  securities.  Annual  issues  of  tax- 
exempt  state  and  municipal  bonds  increased 
five-fold  from  $262,818,844  in  1918  to  $1,305,- 
868,916  in  1921,  with  prospects  of  still  fur- 
ther increases  in  1922. 


In  view  of  the  widespread  belief  that  high 
railroad  rates  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
continuance  of  the  business  depression,  and  of 
the  loud  demand  for  immediate  and  sweeping 
reductions,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  re- 
joinder from  the  roads  is  virtually — "we'd 
like  to,  but  we  can't." 

Some  freight  rates  have  been  reduced,  to 
correct    disarrangements   as   to   localities  and 


An  Aid  in  Making 
Your  Income  Tax  Return 


With  income-tax  time  but  a  few  months  off,  let  us  suggest 
that  you  send  todaj'  for  one  of  our  leather-covered,  loose- 
leaf  Investment  Record  Books  and  make  a  complete  record 
of  your  investments.  You  will  find  this  record  of  value 
when  5'ou  make  out  your  income-tax  return. 

Many  of  our  clients  who  are  using  this  book  teii  us  of 
its  convenience;  some  go  far  as  to  say  it  is  the  best 
record  book  they  have  seen. 

If  you  have  use  for  one  of  these  books,  and  you  have  if 
you  hold  more  than  two  or  three  issues,  let  us  send  you 
one,  without  cost  or  obligation. 
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for  economic  reasons,  but  such  an  authority 
as  President  Daniel  Willard  of  the  Baltimore 
S:  Ohio  holds  that  the  roads  can  not  wisely 
do  more  at  present.  And  even  if  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  insists  on  reduc- 
tion, we  read  on  the  financial  page  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  no  effects  are  likely  to  be 
felt  before  the  beginning  of  summer.  "It  will 
require  some  time  for  the  commission  to 
finish  taking  testimony  and  hearing  arguments 
on  this  question.  Then,  if  reductions  are  or- 
dered, at  least  a  month  more  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  carriers  to  put  the  decision  into 
effect.'"  Returning  to  the  railroad  point  of 
view,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Willard,  we  find 
him  stating  that  "certainly  the  carriers  in  the 
Eastern  region  can  not  make  a  general  reduc- 
tion now  which  would  be  definitely  helpful, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  substantial  reduction 
could  be  justified  with  reference  to  any  one 
commodity  or  class  of  traffic."  As  this  rail- 
road man  continues : 

"American    railroads    have    furnished    the 
cheapest  transportation  ser\'ice  in  the  world  ; 


INVESTMENT    SECURITIES 

Government,  Municipal  and  Corpor- 
ation Bond%  in  denominations  of 
$100,  S500,  and  SlOOO  for  the  invest- 
ment of  Banks,  Trust  Funds,  and  Indi- 
vidual Investors.     Inqtxiries  Invited. 
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BONDS 


A  First  Mortgage  Land  Bond 

Tiie  Utah  Construction  Company 

First   (Closed)    Mortgage    71/2%    Serial 
Gold  Bonds 

Due  $  50,000  annually,   December  1,   1924  to 

1926; 
$100,000  annually,  December  1,   1927  to 

1934; 
$300,000,  December   1,    1935 

Price  100  and  Interest,  to  Yield  Th% 


George  H.  Burr  &  Co. 

KOHL  BUILDING 

BAN   FRANCISCO 

NEW  YORK  LOS  AMGBLHS  CLBVBLAWD 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  DETROIT 

FHILADKLPHIA  CHICAGO  PITTSBURG 

SCRANTON  ST.  LOUIS  SEATTLE 

"A  National  Yet  Personal  Service  " 


they  will  do  so  again,  and  in  fact  they  are 
doing  so  now.  High  as  railroad  charges  are, 
they  are  not  relatively  higher  than  other  prices 
are  or  were,  and  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  they  were  the  very  last  to  go  up,  and  in 
the  nature  of  things  can  not  be  first  to  go 
down ;  they  can  and  will  participate  in  the 
downward  movement  of  all  prices.  In  my 
opinion,  to  accelerate  this  downward  move- 
ment artificially  at  this  time  would  injure  the 
roads  and  not  benefit  the  public.  Railroad 
rates  are  and  always  were  subject  to  eco- 
nomic laws,  against  which  they  can  not  pre- 
vail, and  the  mere  operation  of  such  laws  and 
influences  will  tend  constantly  to  bring  about 
lower  rates,  just  as  has  been  the  case,  not 
only  during  the  past  year,  but  during  all  years 
of  railway  operation." 

Any    further    forced    rate    reduction    would, 


$200,000 

JNO.  H.  CAZIER  &  SONS  CO. 

First  Mortgage  S/o 
Serial  Bond* 

Price  100 

MUNICIPAL  and  CORPORATION 

securities 
JRrapfokp.^eedkn  Sc  (5. 

2nd  Floor.  Insurance  Exchange  Bldg. 
Sutter  5200 


KNOW  YOUR  BROKER 

We  will  be  pleased  to  meet  and  consult  with 
you,  if  you  are  interested  in  listed  and  un- 
listed securities  of  any  kind.  We  will  quote 
you    prices    on    your    bonds,    stocks    and    other 


OUR  STATISTICAL  DEPARTMENT 
will  provide  you  without  charge  reports  and 
statistical  information  concerning  securities  in 
which  you  are  interested — present  trading  and 
loan  value  and  latest  quotations  on  any  se- 
curity. 

JOSEPH   HARRIMAN 

Phone    Sutter    4598 

14th  Floor,   Mer.    Nat.   Bk.   Bldg., 

bli  II.MJKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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$2,000,000 
Ozark  Power  and 
Water  Company 

First  Mortgage  Sinking 
Fund    5%    Gold   Bonds 

Maturing  March  1, 1952 

Issued  under  direction  and  by  authority 

of  the  Public  Service  Commission 

of  Missouri. 

Price  73  and  Interest 
Yielding  7.20  7« 

Ask  for  Circular  W 

HENRY  L  DOHERTY  &  CO. 

610  Insurance  Exchange  Building 
San  Francisco 

Telephone  Douglas  6384 


Mr.  Willard's  opinion,  tend  to  make  the 
carriers  unequal  to  caring  for  the  present 
volume  of  traffic,  which  he  considers  not 
much  over  75  per  cent,  of  normal.  While 
there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  severity  ot  the  case  as  Mr.  Willard  puts 
it,  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 
believes  "that  he  is  right  in  the  general  state- 
ment and  that  any  attempt  to  force  con- 
clusions would  tend  to  disaster  instead  of 
relief."  

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  William  R.  Staats  Company  a  report  of 
the  business  for  the  year  just  ended  was  made 
showing  a  large  and  increasing  volume  of 
business  at  the  several  offices  of  the  company 
located  at  Pasadena,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  San  Diego.  A  financial  statement 
reflecting  the  highly  prosperous  condition  of 
the  company  was  submitted  to  the  stock- 
holders ;  a  substantial  amount  was  carried  to 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  in  addition  to 
dividends  paid. 

The  new  office  building  now  being  erected 
by  the  company  on  East  Colorado  Street,  to 
be  occupied  by  the  First  National  Bank  and 
the  William  R.  Staats  Company  for  its  per- 
manent Pasadena  office,  is  nearing  comple- 
tion. 

The  retiring  board  of  directors,  composed 
of  William  R.  Staats,  John  Earle  Jardine, 
Frank  C.  Monroe,  J.  W.  Edminson,  Lloyd  R. 
1  Macy.  J.  E.  Coggeshall,  B.  G.  McMechen, 
John  S.  Staats,  and  Harry  B.  Brooks,  was  re- 
elected   for   the    ensuing   year. 

At  the  organization  meeting  of  the  di- 
rectors, held  immediately  after  the  stock- 
holders' meeting,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  :  William  R.  Staats,  chairman  ;  John 
Earle  Jardine,  president ;  Frank  C.  Monroe, 
vice-president ;  J.  W.  Edminson,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Lloyd  R.  Macy,  vice-president ;  J.  E. 
Coggeshall,  vice-president ;  B.  G.  McMechen, 
treasurer;  John  S.  Staats,  secretary;  Thomas 
K.  Gaily,  assistant  treasurer ;  Robert  G. 
Thomas,  assistant  secretary ;  Ray  C.  Maple, 
assistant  secretary. 

The  only  change  in  the  executive  personnel 
was  the  addition  of  Ray  C.  Maple  as  assist- 
ant secretary.  Mr.  Maple  has  been  with  the 
company  for  some  years  past. — Pasadena  Star- 
News.  . 

An  instance  of  the  enormous  tax  burden 
carried    by    the    public    utilities    of    California 

der  the  law  which  throws  upon  the  corpora- 
tions the  entire  cost  of  state  government  is 
furnished  by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  in  forwarding  to  Sacramento,  on 
the  4th  instant,  the  sum  of  $1,257,660.78,  rep- 
resenting the  second  installment  of  state  taxes 
paid  by  that  company  for  the  fiscal  year  1921- 
22.  In  discussing  the  matter  A.  F.  Hocken- 
beamer,  second  vice-president  and  treasurer  of 
the  company,  has  this  to  say: 

"It  is  wortli  while  to  call  public  attention 
to   the   fact  that  this  payment,   large   as  it  is, 


covers  only  one-half  of  what  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  pays  to  the  state  for  a 
single  year's  operations.  Our  taxes  for  the 
year,  including  state  and  county  taxes,  fran- 
chise taxes,  Federal  taxes,  etc.,  will  probably 
not  run  short  of  three  and  one-half  million 
dollars."  . 

The  William  R.  Staats  Company  are  offer- 
ing $150,000  Lagunitas  Development  Com- 
pany first  closed  mortgage  7  per  cent,  bonds, 
tax  exempt  in  California,  dated  January  1, 
1922,  and  due  January  1,  1932.  The  price  is 
98  and  interest,  yielding  in  excess  of  7.25 
per  cent. 

These  bonds  in  the  opinion  of  counsel  are 
secured  by  a  first  closed  mortgage  of  all  of 
the  company's  properties,  consisting  of  ap- 
proximately 480U  acres  of  land  located  in  the 
San  Geronimo  Valley,  Marin  County,  on  the 
Point  Reyes  line  of  the  Northwestern  Pacific 
Railroad  (broad  gauge)  twenty-one  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  together  with  the  plant  and 
properties  of  the  San  Geronimo  Valley  Water 
Company,  ana  assignment  of  sales  contracts 
having  an  estimated  value  of  $80,000. 

The  company  has  expended  in  improve- 
ments approximately  $125,000,  which  is  taken 
into  consideration  in  placing  the  appraisals 
above  mentioned. 
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PERSONAL  OR  TRUST  FUNDS 

tue  offer 

V/2% 

in  amounts  of  $1000 

-SECURED  BY=== 


The  Red  Seal  Refining  Company  has  been 
organized  under  the  laws  of  California  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $1,500,000,  divided 
into  1,000,000  shares  of  common  stock  and 
500,000  of  8  per  cent,  preferred  stock.  The 
stock  is  being  placed  upon  the  market  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  refining  plant  at  Los 
Angeles  harbor.  The  location  at  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  new  fields 
at  Huntington  Beach,  Signal  Hill,  and  Point 
Firmin,  with  the  best  shipping  facilities  both 
by  rail  to  the  interior  and  water  for  coastwise 
and  export  trade,  aUhough  the  entire  product 
will  be  consumed  locally  for  the  present.  The 
preferred  stock  constitutes  a  first  Hen  on  all 
the  earnings  and  assets  of  the  company.  The 
company  is  obligated  to  pay  8  per  cent,  on 
all  preferred  stock  before  applying  any  earn- 
ings to  dividends  on  common  stock,  and  in 
the  event  of  sale  or  liquidation  the  preferred 
stockholders  shall  first  be  paid  100  cents  on 
the  dollar  with  all  accrued  interest  before 
any  funds  are  applied  to  common  stock. 


Mr.  R.  B.  Barr,  manager  of  the  Los  An- 
geles office  of  the  investment  banking  house 
of  Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Douglas  Alex- 
ander, manager  of  the  Seattle  office  of  the 
same  firm,  have  both  left  for  their  respective 
headquarters  following  a  short  business  visit 
to  this  city. 


The  Fat  Man's  Club  of  Paris  now  has 
fifty-eight  members,  including  three  women. 
Members  must  weigh  at  least  200  pounds  and 
the  president  tips  the  beam  at  290. 


Non-Callable  Stock 

San  Joaquin  Light  & 
Po\ver  Corporation 
Prior  Preferred  j% 
Cumulative  Stock  is 

NON-CALLABLE 

At  the  present  price  of 
$98.50,  it  yields  7.10% 
throughout  the  life  of 
the  Corporation. 


«  Save  writing  a  Utter  for  compUte  information  hy 
placing  -jour  name  and  address  here : 


Name 

Address- 


Gyrus  Peirce  &^  Company 

433CalifomiaSl^SANFRANCISCO'Tel.Sutter2866 
OAKLAND;  323  First  National  Bank  Building  •  FRESNO  306  Matte.  Buildms 

Stockton  SM-S  Comn,crc,»l  =.  S.v,„es  Bank  Bu.ld.ne- SAN  JOSE  21 1  Bank  of  San  )o>c  Bu.lJ.nc 


STOCKTON 
LOS.ANOELES 


PASADENA 


First  Mortgage    on 
California    Farms 

producing  an  ample  income  to  re- 
pay the  mortgage 

WILLIAM  R.  STAATS 
COMPANY 

2nd  Floor,  Alexander  Building 
Montgomery   Street,   at   Bush 

TILEPHONE  KEARNY  301 


W.  L.  W.  Miller  Barclay  Hhnlbv,  Jr. 

H.  H.  Scott 

Miller,  Henley  &  Scott 

Managers  Pacific  Coast  Department 
Western   Assurance    Co. 
British  America  Assurance   Co. 
Firemen's  Underwriters  Agency. 
Guaranty  Fire  Assurance  Corporation. 
Tokio  Marine  &  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Abeille   Fire  Insurance  Co. 

201  Sansome  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephones:  Sutter  261 
Sutter  262 


LOGAN  &  BRYAN 

STOCK,  BOND,  COnON,  COFFEE, 
SUGAR  AND  GRAIN  BROKERS 

DIRECT  PRIVATE  WIRES 

Pacific  to  Atlantic — U.   S.  and  Canada 

MEMBERS: 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
BOSTON  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  COTTON  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  COFFEE  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE 
NEW  ORLEANS  COTTON  EXCHANGE 
PITTSBURG  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE 
WINNIPEG  GRAIN  EXCHANGE 
ST.  LOUIS  MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
LOS  ANGELES  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
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Now  that  the  psychologists  have  inherited 
the  earth  all  the  world  is  learning  to  speak, 
and  what  is  more  to  think,  in  their  language. 
A  few  years  ago  one  would  have  written 
"jargon,"  but  it  is  indicative  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  conquest  that  we  have  be- 
gun to  treat  them  respectfully.  Moreover,  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  jargon  to  us.  Nowa- 
days even  our  grandparents  know  what  a 
complex  is.  In  the  early  days  of  the  con- 
quest   the    most    learned    of    us    talked    psy- 
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SLEEPING  FIRES 

By  Gertrude  Atherton 

The  action  takes  place  in  San  Francisco 
and  New  York  around  1870,  but  the  mo- 
tives and  struggles  that  go  to  make  up  the 
plot  are  part  of  that  conflict  that  knows  no 
definite  period.  §1.90 
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chology  with  something  of  the  hard  temerit>' 
with  which  we  essay  French  or  German.  Few 
could  honestly  boast  that  we  thought  psy- 
chology. Now  all  that  is  changed.  Psychol- 
Ggj'  is  more  than  a  language;  it  is  the  great 
white  light  that  illumines  everything.  How 
in  the  world  did  we  previously  get  along? 
How  did  we  have  any  intelligent  criticism,  to 
say  nothing  of  any  intelligent  art?  Indeed, 
that  mystery  is  one  of  the  few  that  the  mas- 
ter science  has  not  cleared  up.  We  did  get 
along  somehow.  Perhaps  our  subconscious 
minds  took  care  of  literature,  for  example. 
But  there  is  no  denying  that  the  thing  called 
literature  today  is  very  different  from  its  pro- 
totype B.F.  That  means  before  Freud  and  is 
probably  the  fashion  in  which  our  peculiar  era 
will  be  designated  and  divided  by  posterity. 

One  of  the  most  radical  differences  the  new 
age  has  brought  in  is  in  the  matter  of  fiction. 
Hitherto  one  read  fiction  for  relaxation  or 
sesthetic  appreciation.  Most  people  read  for 
the  former;  the  highbrows  read  for  the  latter. 
That  deplorable  class — whom,  by  the  way, 
Shaw  candidly  says  his  plays  are  written  for 
— was  apt  to  find  aesthetic  exhilaration  in 
squalor  and  misery.  I  suppose  it  made  them 
feel  doubly  comfortable  by  contrast.  The 
rest  of  humanity  frankly  liked  a  pleasant 
theme  and  a  "happy  ending."  The  ending,  of 
course,  is  the  crucial  test  of  a  book.  If  you 
don't  care  how  it  ends,  the  story  is  indubitably 
a  failure.  If  you  do  care  you  want  it  to  end 
happily.  That  is  a  logical  explanation  of  the 
very  human  love  of  a  "happy  ending."  But 
the  psychological  explanation  is  different. 
Psychologically,  a  taste,  a  penchant  for  any- 
thing is  a  complex,  and  there  is  usually  a 
more  or  less  discreditable  reason  or  cause  for 
the  complex.  Psychologically,  we  like  happy 
endings  because  we  are  cowards,  because  we 
dread  to  be  reminded  of  death  or  the  wages 
of  sin.  because,  in  short,  we  have  bad  con- 
sciences. The  psychoanalists  have  declared  it 
so,  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  true.  One 
used  to  think  that  he  liked  a  joyous  termina- 
tion because  he  had  human  sympathies  and 
because  the  author  had  created  lifelike  pup- 
pets. Not  so.  The  dark  but  therefore  real 
reason  that  we  wished  those  figments  of  an 
author's  brain  well  was  not  because  we  loved 
our  fellow-man,  but  because  we  loved  our- 
selves. We  identified  the  characters  according 
to  our  sex,  lost  ourselves  in  their  deeds  and 
misdeeds,  acquired  their  conscience,  which 
more  or  less  fitted  our  own,  and  finally  suf- 
fered their  fate.  Naturally,  say  the  psycholo- 
gists, we  want  a  "happy  ending." 

But  the  matter  did  not  end  by  an  explana- 
tion, half-heartedly  embraced.  The  doctrine 
of  the  complex  is  slow  but  insidious.  Once 
an  author  or  a  reader  had  accepted  it,  there 
"was  onlj'  one  thing  left  for  a  self-respecting 
student  of  literature — to  kill  the  happy  end- 
ing. If  the  foolish,  pleasant  thing  had  got 
one  into  such  a  pass,  why.  one  could  only 
face  it  out  and  have  any  number  of  horrible 
finishes,  h  taste  for  tragedy  ought  to  clear 
our  characters.  Hence — our  current  school  of 
morbid  squalor.  That  is  both  the  logical  and 
the  psychological  explanation. 

Disowning  science  as  an  aid  to  literary 
criticism  and  getting  back  to  literary  stand- 
ards, there  is  still  a  problem  as  regards  end- 
ings. It  has  been  urged  that  a  story  or  a 
theme  contains  its  inevitable  end,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  That  an  arbitrary  ending  is  bad 
art  is  indubitably  true.  The  old  melodramatic 
thing,  full  of  horrible  possibilities  and  auto- 
matic escapes,  but  always  terminating  with 
magical  ease  and  eternal  happiness,  is  not  the 
image  to  conjure  up  when  one  speaks — 
artistically,  of  course — of  happy  endings. 
Nowadays  the  arbitrary  unhappy  end  is  more 
of  a  literary  monster  because  it  is  ubiquitous 
and  unnatural.  True,  most  of  us  are  failures 
and  unhappy.  At  least  we  are  failures  when 
we  are  unhappy,  which  is  when  we  admit  the 
truth.  But  to  mechanically  end  a  novel  tragic- 
ally because  most  lives  are  tragic  is  as  silly 
as  to  end  one  happily  because  most  people 
are  unhappy.  Besides,  the  former  is  more  ill- 
natured.  One  does  not  paint  the  Mediter- 
ranean green  because  more  people  live  on  the 
Pacific.  The  end  of  a  novel  should  be  in 
the  same  color  as  the  theme. 

Still  another  phase  of  the  tortured  subject 
has  been  turned  to  view  by  a  young  author, 
Elizabeth  Hepburn.  Her  interesting  theorv  is 
that  happy  endings  are  not  less  real  than  sad 
ones,  since  almost  any  life  contains  a  few 
happy  spots.  The  trick*  is  to  conclude  at  the 
psychological  moment  when  your  puppets  are 
dancing  to  a  gay  tune.  After  all,  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  older  novelists  did  do.  Lack- 
ing the  lurid  light  of  a  complex  to  brighten 
the  literary  path,  they  trusted  to  imagination, 
to  instinct,  to,  I  suppose,  the  subconscious 
mind,  since  we  must  use  the  language  of  our 
conquerors  in  order  at  least  to  be  understood 
by  the  rising  generation.  The  old  formula, 
"and  they  lived  happily  ever  after,"  was  not 
unrealistic  either.  They  thought  they  would. 
And,  according  to  the  philosophers — if  one 
may  ring  in  still  another  brand  of  scientists — 
thought  is  the  only  thing  that  matters,  any- 
way. So  it  resolves  as  everything  else  in  the 
world  does  to  a  matter  of  taste — happy  end- 


ings for  happy  people,  sad  ones  for  the  rest 
of  us,  and  horrid,  arbitrary  ones  for  the  high- 
brows. R.  G. 


Notes  of  Books  and  Author*. 
The  February  publications  of  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.  include  "The  Witch  Man,"  a  novel 
of  the  Virginia  mountains,  by  Margaret  Belle 
Houston;  "The  Angel  of  Terror,"  by  Edgar 
Wallace;  "The  Future  of  the  Novel,"  edited 
by  Meredith  Starr,  which  gives  the  opinion 
of  the  leading  English  novelists  on  the  fu- 
ture of  their  art ;  and  "Success,"  by  Lord 
Beaverbrook. 

Writing  of  Herman  Melville  and  his  great 
sea  stories,  "Moby  Dick,"  "Typee,"  and 
"Omoo,"  which  have  been  recently  reprinted 
in  the  Everyman's  Library  (Dutton's),  in  the 
Literary  RevicTv,  Carl  V'an  Vechten  says : 
"The  neglect  of  this  figure,  in  my  opinion  in- 
dubitably the  most  important  in  the  annals  of 
United  States  literature,  even  in  America, 
where  it  is  almost  a  tradition  to  neglect  the 
great,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  disgraces  in 
our    literary    historj-." 

Leonie  Aminoff's  novel.  "Torchlight,"  pub- 
lished last  summer  by  the  Duttons,  wove  into 
its  remarkably  vivid  storj',  with  its  back- 
ground and  action  of  the  French  Revolution, 
a  picture  of  the  youth  of  Napoleon.  It  was 
announced  then  that  the  novel  was  the  first 
of  a  series  whose  central  theme  was  to  be 
Napoleon's  life  and  character.  The  second 
volume,  to  be  called  "Love,"  is  announced 
for  spring  publication  by  the  Duttons. 
"Torchlight"  closed  with  the  end  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  release  of  Josephine  and  others 
from  prison  just  in  time  to  save  them  from 
the  guillotine,  and  her  expectation  of  meeting 
their  savior.  The  forthcoming  story  will  deal 
with  their  romance  and  marriage  and  his  rise 
to  power. 

.A.mong  the  books  announced  for  early  issue 
by  the  Cornhill  Publishing  Company  are 
"From  Waterloo  to  the  Marne."  by  Count 
Pietro  Orsi,  and  "The  A  B  C  of  Collecting 
Old  English  China,"  by  J.  F.  Blacker.  "The 
Medicine  Way  of  the  Palefaces,"  by  Marion 
Reid  Giradot,  is  a  new  novel  by  the  author 
of  "Steve  of  the  Bar  G  Ranch."  Other  works 
of  fiction  to  be  published  by  the  same  com- 
pany are  "Beside  the  Tidewater."  by  Philip 
Hubbard,  and  "The  Stronger  Light,"  by  Marv 
A.  Balch. 

Although  Ovid  forms  the  basis  of  much  of 
our  English  literature,  strangely  enough  there 
has  never  been  an  adequate  metrical  transla- 
tion of  his  "Jfetamorphoses."  That  is  why 
the  forthcoming  translation  (Cornhill  Pub- 
lishing Company)  is  awaited  with  unusual  in- 
terest in  literary  circles  where  the  classics  still 
hold  their  own.  The  translator,  Brookes 
More,  himself  a  well-known  poet,  has  not  only 
given  to  this  work  the  best  part  of  his  twenty 
years  of  labor,  but  he  has  brought  to  the  task 
a  natural  appreciation  and  kinship  with  the 
older    poet   that   bids    fair   to    make   the   com- 
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pleted  work  one  of  the  outstanding  events  of 
the  present  century  in  literary  circles. 

Harold  Nicolson,  author  of  "Sweet  Waters" 
{Houghton  Mifflin  Company),  is  already  known 
in  .America  as  the  writer  of  a  short  study  of 
"Paul  Verlaine" — a  book  of  power  and  beauty. 
In  England  he  is  well  known  also  as  a  rising 
young  diplomat,  the  son  of  Lord  Carnock.  It 
is  his  diplomatic  experiences  that  form  the 
basis  for  "Sweet  Waters."  Balkan  intrigue, 
Turks,  New  and  Old,  Levantine  and  English- 
men— where  could  an  author  who  knows  the 
ground  find  more  charming  material  for  a 
novel  ? 

Since  James  Joyce  attracted  attention  with 
"Dubliners,"  a  volume  of  short  stories,  no 
Irishman  has  made  so  pronounced  an  impres- 
sion in  fiction  as  Daniel  Corkery.  His  "The 
Hounds  of  Banba"  CB.  W.  Huebsch)  consists 
of  short  stories  that  fix  the  Irish  revolution 
for  history  as  no  conventional  history  can  do. 
The  Sinn  Fein  movement  as  it  stirred  the 
heart  and  mind  of  the  nation  provides  the 
themes  for  tales  which  are  likely  to  endure  as 
the  contributions  of  art  to  the  psychology  of 
the  revolution.  They  reproduce  the  troubled 
soul  of  the  Irish  people  during  their  great 
historical  crisis. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICE?. 

Europe— 'Whither  Bound? 
Despite  a  disposition  to  be  more  or  less 
"fed  up"  on  books  on  Europe's  plight  one  is 
apt  to  find  Stephen  Graham's  new  book  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  chief  inter- 
est of  the  book  lies  in  its  "news"  quality. 
Europe  is  in  such  a  fluid  state  that  only  the 
very  latest  reports  are  of  any  value  to  the 
practical  reader.  Mr.  Graham  has  but  very 
lately  completed  a  tour  of  the  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope, and  his  book  is  composed  of  letters 
written   on   the  spot   of  his   observations. 

Mr.  Graham  first  tapped  the  stream  of  Eu- 
ropean conditions  at  Athens.  The  new  Greece 
since  the  fall  of  Venizelos  is  presented  to  us 
— not  exactly  an  attractive  picture.  "You  do 
not  hear  a  good  v/ord  said  for  the  Greek  by 
any  race  in  Europe,"  says  Mr.  Graham.  At 
Constantinople  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  "a  city 
now  of  appalling  unhappiness  and  misery." 

Naturally,  the  chapter  on  Germany  is  one 
of  supreme  interest.  Berlin  is  not  the  city 
it  was.  From  being  perhaps  the  cleanest  and 
most  orderly  city  on  the  Continent  it  has  be- 
come one  of  dirty  streets  and  unkempt  people 
and  one  of  broken  regulations.  Mr.  Graham 
graphically  sums  up  the  change  in  Berlin — "a 
city  that  had  no  slums  and  no  poor  in  1914 
now  becoming  a  slum  en  bloc."  And  yet, 
strange  to  say,  every  one  is  employed. 

The  letter  from  London  is  equally  illumi- 
nating. "You  would  hardly  think  that  Eng- 
land herself  was  in  mortal  danger.  London 
astonishes  the  traveler."  Our  traveler's  main 
impression  is  one  of  frivolity  and  materialism 
carried  to  the  Nth  degree.  There  is  a  neu- 
rotic interest  in  sport,  and  particularly  in 
gambling.  "England  loses  matches,  and  the 
nation  seems  as  much  plunged  in  gloom  as 
she  was  at  the  failures  of  the  old  South  Afri- 


can war."  Nor  is  even  secondary  public  in- 
terest in  vital  matters.  After  sport  divorce  is 
the  great  attraction.  In  fact  one  begins  to 
realize,  perhaps  only  dimly,  that  England  is 
in  a  very  bad  way.  Her  greater  material  ad- 
vantages over  other  European  nations  has 
partially  served  to  blind  us  to  the  issue.  Eng- 
land is  probably  now  where  the  Continent 
was  a  generation  ago.  Today,  even  France  is 
sobered  and  the  rest  of  Europe  is  melan- 
choliac,  but  England  has  risen  to  hitherto  un- 
known heights  of  extravagant  pleasure-seek- 
ing. 

Mr.  Graham  has  certainly  rendered  us  a 
ser\-ice  in  sketching  so  vividly  and  so  intelli- 
gently the  Europe  of  the  latter  half  of  1921. 

Europe — Whither  Bound?  By  Stephen  Gra- 
ham.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $2, 


Foster  on  AuctJoo. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  auction,  but 
most  of  it  has  been  based  on  the  older  theo- 
ries of  bridge  and  whist.  Mr.  Foster  shows 
that  auction  is  basically  different  from  these 
earlier  games,  and  that  actual  analysis  of  re- 
sults proves  the  ancient  conventions  unsound 
and  misleading  when  applied  to  auction  play. 
He  established  the  fact  that  every  hand  in 
auction  has  a  fixed  value  for  attack  or  de- 
fense, which  can  be  absolutely  depended  on 
to  yield  a  certain  return  in  tricks  to  the  player 
who  understands  these  values  and  bases  his 
bids  upon  them.  Mr.  Foster's  work  finally 
puts  auction  on  a  scientific  basis. 

Foster  on  Auction,  By  R.  F.  Foster.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.;  $2. 


MaaterpltcttS  of  Modem  Spanish  Drama. 

"The  Great  Galeoto"  is  familiar  to  English 

readers,  but  despite  even  the   new  interest  in 

Spanish  literature  due  to  Jacinto   Benaventi's 

recent   capture   of  the   Nobel   Prize  there   are 


nOie  most  precious 
thing  in  the  world 


Think  what  this  world  would  be  with- 
out confidence  that  the  sun  would  rise 
tomorrow?! 

AVithout  confidence  in  the  order  of 
things,  in  our  fellow  men,  in  our  institu- 
tions, chaos  would  reign  in  the  world. 
There  would  be  no  security,  no  progress, 
no  happiness.  Confidence  is  essential  to 
all  that  is  worth  whUe. 
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not  many  translations  of  Spanish  plays  into 
English.  Spanish  literature  is  among  the 
most  untranslated  of  European  schools.  So 
that  a  new  edition  of  such  a  boOK  as  "Mas- 
terpieces of  Modern  Spanish  Drama"  is  al- 
ways welecome.  One's  only  regret  is  that 
there  are  but  three  plays  included.  These 
three,  however,  were  selected  with  discrimina- 
tion. They  represent  three  of  the  varied  as- 
pects of  modern  Spanish  genius.  Echegay,  Gol- 
dos.  and  Guimera,  the  Catalonian  nationalist. 
Two  of  the  plays — the  "Duchess  of  San  Quen- 
tin,"  by  Benito  Perez-Goldos,  and  "Daniela," 
by  Angel  Guimera — were  never  translated  into 
English  before  the  publication  of  this  volume. 
And  it  is  for  these  we  particularly  rejoice. 
"The  Great  Galeoto,"  splendid  thing  though  it 
is,  was  available  before.  The  present  volume 
is  a  new  edition  of  Barrett  H.  Clark's  col- 
lection, to  which  he  has  contribtued  a  new 
preface. 
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A  Fallacy  Concerning  Russians. 

In  a  review  of  "The  Note-Books  of  Anton 
Chekhov"  and  the  "Reminiscences  of  Chek- 
hov," by  Gorky.  Kurpin,  and  Bunin  (B.  W. 
Huebsch),  in  the  New  York  Evening  Tele- 
gram. Frederick  James  Gregg,  critic  of  books 
and  art,  points  out  the  absurdity  of  the  com- 
mon notion  that  Russians  are  "gloomy." 
"Chekhov,"  says  Mr.  Gregg,  "is  the  most 
charming  personality  to  be  found  anywhere 
among  the  writers  of  high  rank  in  the  period 
that  ended  with  the  great  war."  He  speaks  of 
the  "wise  optimism"  of  Chekhov,  quoting  from 
a  description  by  the  "bitter  Gorky"  of  Chek- 
hov in  his  garden  in  the  Caucasus: 

"His  love  was  not  that  of  a  proprietor;  it 
was  something  else — a  mightier  and  wiser 
consciousness.  He  would  often  say,  looking 
at  his  orchard  with  a  twinkling  eye:  'Look, 
I  have  planted  each  tree  here,  and  certainly 
they  were  dear  to  me.  .  .  .  But  this  is  of  no 
consequence.     Before  I  came  here  all  this  was 
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waste  land  and  ravines,  all  covered  with 
stones  and  thistles.  Then  I  came  and  turned 
this  wilderness  into  a  cultivated,  beautiful 
place.  .  .  .  Do  you  know  that  in  three  or 
four  hundred  years  all  the  earth  will  become 
a  flourishing  garden?  And  life  will  then  be 
exceedingly  light  and  comfortable.' "  And 
yet  this  was  the  man  whom  many  Western 
critics  used  to  describe  as  a  "pessimist." 


A  museum  will  be  opened  in  Paris  this  year 
in  the  Avenue  des  Gobelins.  It  will  not  be 
an  orangerie  like  the  Luxumbourg  or  a  resi- 
dence like  the  Louvre,  but  a  building  espe- 
cially designed  for  museum  purposes,  and  will 
contain  a  collection  of  the  old  tapestries 
woven  by  the  Gobelins  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  on  the  banks  of  the  Bievre, 
a  little  stream  now  hardly  better  than  a  sewer. 
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"THE  RETURN  OF  PETER  GRIMM." 


David  Belasco  does  not  write  great  plays, 
but  he  unquestionably  knows  how  to  reach  the 
hearts  of  his  public.  He  does  this  in  his  near- 
great  moments,  which,  in  this  plaj',  happens 
in  the  middle  act,  when  the  shade  of  Peter 
makes  agonizing  efforts  to  communicate  with 
those  he  loved,  so  that  he  could  undo  the 
mischief  he  had  done  in  life  by  exacting  a 
promise. 

The  story,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  that  of 
an  elderly,  Dutch-descended  tulip-grower, 
living  in  a  Dutch-settled  town  in  New  York 
State.  The  promise  was  exacted  from  Kath- 
rien,  his  deeply-loved  adopted  child — or 
adopted  niece — who  pledged  herself,  a  short 
time  before  Peter's  sudden  death  from  a 
heart  seizure,  to  marry  his  nephew,  an  indi- 
vidual whom  all  instinctively  disliked  except 
Peter.  Peter  had  strong  family  feeling.  The 
prosperous  business  had  been  carried  on  by 
his  forbears  for  seven  generations,  and  he 
wished  it  to  continue  in  his  family.  Fred- 
erick, the  nephew,  thought  otherwise,  but  con- 
cealed his  sentiments  from   his  uncle. 

Death  opened  Peter's  eyes  to  the  dissimu- 
lation and  cold-heartedness  of  Frederick,  and 
to  his  own  folly.  He  keeps  the  pact  made  to 
his  doctor  and  old  friend,  Andrew  MacPher- 
son,  to  return,  and  in  the  brown  shadows  of 
the  mellow  old,  wood-lined  Dutch  interior  we 
see  Peter,  pathetically  striving,  striving  to 
communicate  his  releasemerit  of  Kathie's 
pledge. 

This  is  the  supreme  act  of  the  play.  Even 
the  most  frivolous  spirits  in  an  audience,  on 
the  avid  search  of  a  motive  for  laughter,  feel 
the  pathos  of  seeing  that  touching  visitor 
from  the  shades,  helpless  in  the  home  he  had 
dominated,  and  unseen  by  the  bright  eyes  of 
youth  that  he  had  so  loved. 

In  this  act  David  Belasco  has  drawn  with 
remarkable  success  upon  those  resources  of 
stagecraft  in  which  he  is  so  adept.  It  is  not 
any  too  easy  to  create  a  supernatural  atmos- 
phere on  the  stage,  but  he  has  succeeded  sig- 
nally in  doing  so.  A  thunder  storm  and  the 
coming  of  twilight  unite  to  create  thick 
shadows,  and  Kathie's  grief  and  longing  for 
her  uncle  suggest  the  familiar  but  lost  pres- 
ence. And  suddenly  it  is  there,  standing  in 
the  midst  of  the  family  group,  holding  forth 
tentative  arms,  offering  shadow  caresses.  The 
phantom  speaks,  and  at  first  all  ears  are  dull. 
But  it  gradually  it  seems  as  if  the  urge  of  the 
anguished  spirit  communicated  itself  to  living 
ears  and  hearts. 

The  method  by  which  Belasco  has  brought 
this  situation  about  repays  study,  for  it  is  full 
of  admirable  detail.  The  various  personages 
on  the  stage,  at  different  times,  show  an  un- 
easy perception  of  an  unseen  presence,  and 
once  or  twice  they  seem  to  obtain  a  mo- 
mentary glimpse  of  Peter's  yearning  counte- 
nance. 

Yet  all  the  time  Belasco,  the  master  of 
stagecraft  and  the  skilled  feeler  of  the  public 
pulse,  so  contrives  as  to  make  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  communication  within  the 
bounds  of  posibility. 

Willem.  the  delicate  boy — and,  unknown  to 
all,  the  illegitimate  victim  of  Frederick's  se- 
cret sin — is  sensitive,  emotional,  and  receptive 
to  suggestion.  This  tender  spirit  is  the  one 
that  finally  hears  and  sees  the  phantom  visitor. 
But — and  here  again  Eelasco's  skill  comes  in 
— the  sturdy  repudiator  of  spiritual  inter- 
ference may  easily  prove  that  such  beings  as 
Willem  have  hallucinations,  or  intuitions;  and 
that  he  fancied  the  bodiless  presence  with 
which  the  others  heard  him  speaking.  And 
thus  no  one  can  definitely  accuse  the  author 
of  countenancing  spiritualism. 

However  that  may  be,  the  scene  is  one  of 
strong  dramatic  interest,  mysterious  and  deli- 
cately suggestive  in  its  supernatural  element ; 
and  the  wistful  appeal  conveyed  by  the  yearn- 
ing dead  and  the  suffering  living  reaches  the 
sympathies   with   potent   effect. 

The  final  act  registers  a  slight  fall  from  the 
intensity  of  suspense  created  in  the  onlooker 
in  the  second  act.  This  is  almost  inevitable. 
for  a  happy  wind-up  must  too  often  make 
some  demand  upon  the  mechanics  of  draraa- 
tuigy,  but  the  idea  that  Willem  was  the  chan- 
nel of  communication  between  the  quick  and 
the  dead  because  he  was  so  near  death  was 
well  in  a  ;cord  with  the  general  scheme.  And 
the  close  suggested  coming  felicity  for  the  two 
troubled  spirits. 

The  '"lay  first  came  out  about  ten  years  ago. 
The  id:a  was  suggested  to  Belasco  by  a  rumor 


— never  verified — that  Professor  William 
James  had  made  a  compact  similar  to  Peter's 
and  the  doctor's  with  a  fellow-scientist  inter- 
ested in  psychical  research.  From  this  root 
idea  Belasco  constructed  his  plot,  and  the  play 
attracted  wide  attention  and  moved  audiences 
deeply. 

Its  present  revival  may  be  said  to  be  timely, 
because  the  results  of  the  war  have  turned 
many  yearning  hearts  toward  the  hope  that 
the  dead  can  revisit  the  haunts  of  the  living. 
Eelasco's  play,  however,  like  Earrie's  "Mary 
Rose"  and  like  "Smilin'  Through,"  can  not 
help  those  mischievous  harpies  who,  posing 
as  spiritualists,  prey  on  human  sorrow.  It  is 
an  interesting  dramatic  fancy  most  interest- 
ingly worked  out.  It  offers  a  warning  to  pig- 
headed even  if  kind-hearted  family  autocrats 
not  to  meddle  too  much  with  human  destinies. 
It  discourages  such  pledges  as  Kathie  made, 
and  it  pleases  the  bump  of  supernaturalism 
which  timidly  grows  somewhere  in  the 
shadows  of  the  human  mind  by  endowing  the 
departed  shade  with  so  human  a  yearning  for 
those  left  behind  that  it  bridges  the  gulf  that 
yawns  between   life   and   death. 

Mr.  Belasco  has  sent  out  a  good  company 
with  his  play,  some  of  the  actors  having  been 
previously  identified  with  the  roles.  David 
Warfield,  with  his  emotional  temperament, 
evidently  feels  a  kind  of  reverence  for  the 
role  of  Peter  Grimm,  which  he  no  doubt  loves. 
He  lovingly  endows  it  with  innumerable  fine 
touches,  and  seems  born  to  play  the  role.  So 
finely  done  are  these  brush-strokes  of  natural- 
ness over  his  most  pleasingly  conceived  por- 
trait of  Peter  that  it  is  regrettable  that  he 
allows  his  habit  of  bursting  into  a  winding-up 
shout  in  order  to  create  laughter  degenerate 
into  a  mannerism.  And  in  his  determination 
that  the  thing  should  seem  real  and  natural 
he  allowed  the  pauses  in  his  telephone  inter- 
view to   last   too  long. 

But  Warfield  is  an  artist  by  temperament 
as  well  as  achievement,  and  possesses  for  his 
audiences  a  singularly  lovable  personality. 
His  hair  has  grown  gray,  nearly  white;  but 
one  of  his  great  charms  is  the  engagingly 
child-like  youth  expressed  in  his  most  pleasing 
countenance. 

Miriam  Doyle  is  sweet  and  rather  pretty, 
and  has  qualities  appropriate  to  the  character 
of  Kathie,  although  one  suspects  that  she  is 
an  "on  the  circuit"  actress  rather  than  a 
choice  that  would  appear  in  a  New  York  pro- 
duction. But  she  wept  feelingly,  and  fitted  into 
the  Dutch  interior.  John  Sainpolis,  with  that 
slight  touch  of  Mephistophelianism  that  is  in- 
dicated in  his  countenance,  satisfied  in  the 
character  of  the  dissimulative  nephew.  Joseph 
Brennan  gave  an  admirably  Scotch  portrait  of 
the  doctor ;  Marie  Bates,  although  in  the  role 
of  Mrs.  Eartholommey  she  had  scarcely 
enough  material  for  her  skill  as  a  character 
comedienne,  amused  in  her  brief  scenes,  and 
Richard  Dupont.  although  rather  long-legged 
for  an  eight-year-old  boy,  showed  real  dra- 
matic talent  and  force  in  the  scene  in  the 
second  act  in  which  the  young  player  held  the 
stage.  Other  players  who  pleased  in  more 
subordinate  roles  are  Messrs.  Boag  and  Wel- 
lington, while  Marie  Reichardt  played  the 
faithful  old  Dutch  retainer,  and  David  Mal- 
com  a  lively  clown. 

A  sign,  perhaps,  that  the  play  is  not  thor- 
oughly up  to  date  is  a  lack  of  characterization 
in  the  roles,  for  the  subtlety  of  psychology  in 
the  depiction  of  character  has  develpoed 
greatly  since  Mr.  Belasco  wrote  his  play. 


"THE  LUCKY  ONE." 


We  were  rather  lucky  ones  ourselves  in 
seeing  this  play  at  the  Maitland  last  week, 
for  it  contains  an  interesting  phase  of  char- 
acter contrast  and  the  psychology  that  is 
provocative  because  it  is  veiled,  as  soul  con- 
ditions in  life  are  frequently  veiled.  "The 
Lucky  One"  is  the  drama  of  a  clouded  soul. 
It  presents  a  family  group  and  a  few  out- 
siders in  natural  relationships  and  there  is 
plenty  of  incidental  chit  chat  in  the  play,  so 
that  the  general  tone  is  that  of  comedy.  But 
although  the  play  seems  to  wear  the  dress  of 
comedy,  the  underlying  theme  is  essentially 
serious. 

Two  brothers  are  placed  in  contrast,  the 
one  brilliant  and  charming  both  profession- 
ally and  socially,  the  other  heavy,  sombre,  al- 
most dull,  but  not  lacking  in  a  very  clear  and 
passionately  jealous  perception  of  his  status 
as  compared  with  that  of  his  brother.  It  is 
a  state  of  things  for  which  the  only  remedy 
is  surgery,  for  the  overlooked  one  should  al- 
ways get  out  and  transfer  himself  to  a  new 
environment. 

But  it  is  the  result  of  going  against  nature, 
which  intended  that  the  young  ones  should 
flit  from  the  parent  nest  when  they  begin 
overcrowding  each  other.  Dark  indeed  must 
be  the  hidden  record  of  these  family  rivalries 
that  would  have  died  of  inanition  if  the  vari- 
ous rivaling  pairs  had  been  normally  sepa- 
rated. 

In  "The  Lucky  One"  the  author  incites  the 
spectator  to  further  interest  by  leaving  him 
groping  for  the  clue  to  the  real  natures  of  the 
two  brothers.  In  a  rather  leisurely  first  act  he 
places  the  characters  and  their  relationships, 
and  perhaps  rather  drags  things  a  little.     We 


must  remember,  however — we  do,  indeed, 
realize  afterwards — that  the  author  is  show- 
ing the  instinctive  attitude  of  all  the  charac- 
ters to  the  two  brothers.  To  the  cheerful, 
lively,  talkative,  ready-witted,  graceful-man- 
nered, and  agreeably  but  not  effusively 
demonstrative  Gerald  they  hand  over  unre- 
served liking,  while  rather  overlooking  his 
silent  brother. 

In  the  second  act  we  are  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pense. We  know  not  the  secrets  of  those 
deeply  differing  natures;  while  in  the  third 
the  hearts  of  the  two  brothers  are  fully  bared 
to  each  other,  and  in  this  soul  revelation  the 
looker-on  is  carried  along  with  them  on  the 
tide  of  emotion  that  swept  the  concealing 
waves  from  the  bare  rocks  of  fundamental 
character. 

Such  plays  as  this  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  sympathies  of  players,  who  respond  to  the 
dramatic  vitality  which  lies  in  character  con- 
trast, and  the  Maitland  players  made  a  par- 
ticularly creditable  appearance  in  "The  Lucky 
One." 


THE  POWYS  LECTURES. 


Professor  Powys  is  making  considerable  of 
a  success  with  his  present  course  of  morning 
lectures,  which  deal  in  large  part  with  up-to- 
date  fiction.  The  English  critic  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  administer  knock-down  blows  to  such 
fictional  favorites  as  do  not  please  him,  hav- 
ing in  particular  seized  "If  Winter  Comes"  by 
the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  given  it  a  vigorous 
shaking.  But,  though  one  can  not  but  feel 
that  the  author  too  thoroughly  invoked  the 
wrath  of  the  Furies  against  his  hero,  surely  all 
must  admire  the  fine  touches  in  the  depiction 
of  the  character  of  Mabel,  and  the  contrast 
and  instinctive  antagonism  in  the  natures  of 
the  married  pair. 

I  have  an  idea  as  to  why  Professor  Powys 
chewed  up  "If  Winter  Comes"  into  small  bits. 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  author,  invoked  that  ter- 
rific shower  of  calamities  upon  Mark  Sahre 
because  he  was  going  to  give  some  happi- 
ness to  Mabel's  hapless  e.x-husband  at  the 
extreme  end.  Now  Hutchinson  as  an  author 
evidently  has  a  Puritanic  conscience.  He 
felt  that  he  was  not  justified  in  bestowing 
that  lurking  happiness  until  it  was  first 
earned  by  making  Mark  climb  the  hill  of  Cal- 
vary. So,  his  Puritanic  conscience  urging 
him  on,  he  contrived  so  many  calamities  that 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  readers  finally  rebelled. 

But  it  was  the  evidence  of  a  Puritanic  con- 
science that  caused  the  rebellion  of  Professor 
Powys,  who  seems  to  be  a  queer  mixture  of 
atheist,  pagan,  and  aesthetic  worshipper  of  the 
picturesque  side  of  religious  creeds.  But  he 
hates  a  Puritanic  conscience  as  the  devil 
hates  holy  water. 

Professor  Powys  has  a  flair  for  selecting 
topics  that  please  the  many.  Also,  the  result 
of  past  lecture  tours  has  given  the  Oxford 
intellectualist  a  following.  Hence  he  is  filling 
the  Maitland  Theatre  on  Tuesday  and  Friday 
mornings,  and  devout  worshippers  may  hear 
him  expound  on  what  he  thinks  about  such 
widely  discussed  books  as  "Main  Street," 
"Miss  Lulu  Eett,"  and  "Moon  Calf"  and  its 
sequel,  while  those  whose  tastes  include  the 
well-seasoned  favorites  of  an  earlier  era  may 
listen  to  his  verdict  on  Jane  Austen's 
"Emma"  or  Hardy's  "Jude  the  Obscure," 
while  the  rehabilitated  "Jurgen"  also  has  a 
hearing. 

Although  the  professor  seems  to  appeal  more 
particularly  to  the  tastes  of  women,  a  course 
of  Sunday  evening  lectures  on  political  and 
sociological  Subjects  will  give  the  men  a 
chance  to  discover  whether  they  can  subscribe 
to  the  enthusiasms  of  their  womenfolk,  who 
greatly  enjoy  Professor  Powys'  fine  diction. 


GREEK  DRAMA. 


Lovers  of  the  ancient  Greek  literature  had 
a  treat  last  week  in  listening  to  Miss  Doro- 
thea Spinney's  recital  of  Euripides'  "The  Al- 
cestis."  This  well-known  interpreter,  being 
gifted  by  nature  with  a  fine  voice  and  an  ap- 
pearance that  lends  itself  to  the  effect  created 
by  Grecian  costume,  accomplished  the  appro- 
priate atmosphere.  The  stage  of  the  Maitland 
Theatre  was  hung  with  a  dark,  smoke-colored 
drapery,  and  against  this  the  figure  of  the 
reciter  was  silhouetted  with  beautiful  effect, 
the  light  but  dimmed  blue  of  her  draperies 
making   the   required   contrast. 

Miss  Spinney  has  evidently  made  a  study  of 
Greek  poses,  and  the  vision  was  frequently 
gratified  by  a  pleased  recognition  of  gestures 
and  attitudes  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
famous  designs  on  Greek  coins  and  vases  or 
on  the  entablature  of  some  storied  temple. 

Added  to  the  visual  gratification  afforded 
the  spectators,  the  lady  revealed  a  fine  dra- 
matic ability  in  conveying  the  warm  humanity 
of   the    Euripidean   characters. 

On  February  22d  the  talented  interpreter 
will  give  "Hamlet,"  but,  on  the  24th,  with 
"Medea,"  she  returns  again  to  the  dramatic 
literature  of  the  early  Greeks. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
<«*^ 

London  gets  a  shower  of  soot  to  the  extent 
of  four  and  one-half  pounds  an  acre  every 
dav. 


CANADA  AT  THE  CONFERENCE, 


Will  the  new  Canadian  administration  ap- 
point a  Canadian  minister  at  Washington  ? 
(queries  the  Toronto  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian).  American  correspond- 
ents have  recently  declared  that  the  under- 
standing of  official  Washington  is  that  the 
movement  to  appoint  a  minister  has  been 
squelched  on  account  of  the  disinclination  of 
the  British  Foreign  Ofl^ce  to  permit  the  for- 
eign policy  of  any  of  its  dominions  to  be 
handled  separately.  Emphasis  has  also  been 
placed  on  the  argument  that  Canadian  officials 
can  gain  easy  access  to  the  British  ambassa- 
dor, who  at  present,  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes,  happens,  through  his  pre- 
vious residence  in  Canada,  to  have  had  facili- 
ties for  becoming  familiar  with  the  Canadian 
viewpoint. 

Commenting  on  the  foregoing  information, 
the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  makes  the  following 
pointed  observations: 

"There  has  been  right  along  a  suspicion  in 
Canada  that  some  powerful  secret  influence 
was  being  directed  against  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Canadian  government's  policy  of  appoint- 
ing a  representative  of  the  Dominion  at 
Washington.  Two  Canadian  premiers  in  suc- 
cession, Sir  Robert  Borden  and  Mr.  Meighen, 
favored  this  innovation.  Twice  the  Canadian 
Parliament  voted  money  for  the  mainte- 
ance  of  a  Canadian  minister  at  Washing- 
ton. But  the  appointment  was  never  made, 
and  the  explanations  of  the  delay  that 
were  given  out  never  had  the  ring  of  genuine- 
ness. The  supposition  that  the  opposition 
came  from  Downing  Street  was  widely  held. 
At  the  Imperial  Conference  last  June,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Lloyd  George,  speaking  for  the  Brit- 
ish government,  formally  welcomed  the  sug- 
gestion that  Canada  should  be  directly  repre- 
sented at  Washington.  The  Foreign  Office  is, 
however,  pretty  much  a  law  to  itself,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  has  been  putting  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way." 

The  Canadian  government,  it  is  recalled, 
declined  to  permit  the  publication  of  the  cor- 
respondence with  the  British  government  re- 
lating to  the  proposed  appointment.  These 
documents  will  now  be  open  to  the  Liberals, 
who,  presumably,  will  make  them  public.  The 
new  government,  adds  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  will  have  a  golden  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  quality  of  its  Canadianism  by 
making  the  appointment  to  Washington  with- 
out  further  delay. 

Elsewhere  regret  is  expressed  that  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Office,  and  in  particular  the  em- 
bassy at  Washington,  should  seem  to  be  so 
irreconcilably  opposed  to  Canada's  proposal. 
It  does  not  help  the  situation  that  the  oppo- 
sition is  being  carried  on  behind  the  scenes. 
For  a  time  Canadians  were  loth  to  believe 
that  such  opposition  existed,  but  there  is  now 
little  room  for  doubt  in  the  matter.  How  the 
new  government  will  grapple  with  the  problem 
this  opposition  has  presented,  and  in  what 
form  it  will  seek  solution,  are  questions 
whose  answer  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  day  is 
past  when  Canada  will  be  content  to  remain 
as  a  minor  sub-department  of  a  department 
of  the  British  government  in  the  matter  of 
foreign  affairs. 


ESMOND'S 

"THE  CAKE  SHOP" 
253  Grant  Ave. 

We  offer  a  large  variety 
of  pies,  cakes  and  pastries 
— all  of  the  highest  quality 
and  flavor. 

"ECCLES  CAKES"  Our  Specialty 


The  Survival  Of 
The  Fittest 

is  a  scientific  theory  nowhere  better  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  Chinn-Beretta  or- 
ganization. The  personnel  of  our  staff 
is  comprised  only  of  men  who  have  quali- 
fied as  genuine  optical  experts  worthy  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  dispensing 
Chinn-Beretta    eyeglass    service. 

Eight  convenient  stores  with  the  finest 
scientific  equipment  and  a  high  class  staff 
of  experts  places  Chinn-Beretta  service 
foremost    in    the    field. 


Ffbruary  25,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

On  Monday,  February  27th,  David  Warfield 
will  begin  the  second  and  final  week  of  his 
engagement  in  "The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm." 
The  play,  which  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Be- 
lasco  himself,  is  brought  forward  again,  after 
an  absence  from  the  stage  of  several  years, 
in  response  to  many  requests  and  because  its 
theme  is  one  that  engages  the  interest  of  the 
public  at  the  present  time.  Never  before  has 
there  been  so  much  conjecture  upon  the  pos- 
sibility of  communication  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  material  worlds  as  there  is  now,  and 
seldom  has  the  subject  been  more  beautifully 
treated  than  by  the  two  master  craftsmen  of 
the  theatre,  Mr.  Belasco  and  Mr.  Warfield. 

As  Peter  Grimm,  the  gentle  old  Dutch- 
American  florist,  .who  returns  from  the  spirit 
world  to  help  those  he  loved  on  earth,  Mr. 
Warfield  presents  a  characterization  of  the  ut- 
most sincerity  and  dramatic  power.  Mr.  Be- 
lasco has  personally  supervised  every  detail  of 
the  production,  and  he  has  surrounded  Mr. 
Warfield  with  a  company  of  the  first  order. 
Among  the  players  are  Marie  Bates,  Miriam 
Doyle,  Marie  Reichardt.  Joseph  Brennan,  John 
Sainpolis,  George  Wellington,  John  F.  Webber, 
Richard  Dupont,  William  Boag,  and  David 
Malcom.  

The  Orpheum. 
Langdon  McCormick's  sensational  play, 
"The  Storm,"  will  be  presented  next  week. 
The  play  ran  for  a  year  in  New  York  and  had 
long  runs  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
and  other  large  cities.  In  "The  Storm," 
which  is  now  being  presented  in  vaudeville  as 
a  feature  attraction,   Mr.  McCormick  has  pro- 


JOHN  COWPER  POWYS 

Noted  English  Author 
LECTURES  AT 

Meutland  Theatre 

Friday,  U  a.  m.,  Feb.  24 — "Waddington  of 
Wyck,"  "Emma,"  "The  Voyage  Out." 

Sunday,  S:15  p.  m.,  Feb.  26' — "Mirrors  of 
Downing  Street,"  "Glass  of  Fashion,"  by 
The   Man  with  the   Duster. 

Tuesday,  1 1  a.  m.,  Feb.  28— "Moon  Calf," 
"The  Briary  Bush,"  "Main  Street,"  "Miss 
Lulu  Bett,"   "The  Song  of  the  Lark." 

Management    TESSICA    COLBERT 
619    Hearst    B!dg.     Phone    Sutter    4637. 
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^^    Geary  at  Mason  Phone  Franklin  150 
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Evenings  at  S:20— Matinees  at  2:20 
Mondav,    Feb.    27— Final    Week 

DAVID  WARFIELD 


"The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm" 

Matinees    Wednesday   and  Saturday 
Mon.,  March  6— ETHEL  BARRYMORE  in 
-DECLASSEE." 


P  L  AY  ER  S 

1757    Bush    St.,    near    Gough 

"CHARLES    THE    SIMPLE" 

A  Dramatic  Episode  by  Benj.  Allen  Purrington 

(First    performance    anywhere) 

"FOURTEEN" 

A    Comedy    by    Alice    Gerstenberg 

"EXILES" 

A    Play    of    the    South    Sea    Islands    by    Dan 

Totheroh     (first    performance    anywhere) 

OPENING  FRIDAY  EVE.,   FEB.   3,   1922 
Eight  Performances 

Friday,  February  3-10-17-24 

Saturday,  February  4-11-1S-25 

Curtain   at  8:30    sharp 

Box-office  at  theatre  open  daily  from  9  a.   m. 

to  5  p.  m.     Telephone  West  3321. 


THE   THEATRE    UNUSUAL 

MAiTLAND 

Stockton,    Above    Post  Tel.    Kearny   2520 

Last    Time    Saturday    Night 

"A    NIGHT    OFF" 

Week    Commencing    Monday    Night 

The    Most  Widely  Discussed    of  All   Plays 

By  BERNARD  SHAW 

"MRS.  WARREN'S  PROFESSION" 

All  seats  reserved,   $1.25,  including  war  tax. 

Every  evening  (except  Sunday)   at  8:30.    Mats. 

Tuesday    and    Saturday   at   2:30. 


V"o^p^\ftxwiCUiaiJJ^,S 


MATINEES  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    25c    TO    $1.25 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN   DRESS 
CIRCLE   AND    LOGES 


vided  one  of  the  most  realistic  fire  effects 
ever  witnessed.  In  this  scene  a  forest  fire  is 
seen  at  first  in  the  offing,  creeping  closer  and 
closer  to  a  log  cabin  where  three  people  have 
been  forced  to  remain  for  months.  At  the 
climax  the  fire  bursts  forth  in  all  its  fury. 
Blazing  branches  fall  and  the  entire  stage  is 
a  seething  caldron  of  flames.  A  forest  giant, 
one  of  the  big  trees,  crashes  with  a  shower 
of  sparks  through  the  roof  of  the  cabin.  For 
its  presentation  in  vaudeville  Mr.  McCormick 
has  provided  a  splendid  cast,  which  includes 
Edward  Arnold,  Guy  Cunningham,  Miss  Ce- 
cilia Franke,  Max  von  Mitzel,  Miss  Isis  May- 
nard,  and  a  complete  working  crew  of  stage 
mechanics  and  electricians  who  are  used  to 
produce  the  sensational  fire  effect. 

George  N.  Brown  is  the  world's  champion 
walker.  He  invented  a  machine,  a  sort  of 
treadmill,  by  which  he  can  hike  on  the  stage, 
and  with  this  apparatus  he  became  one  of  the 
novelty  successes  in  vaudeville.  Since  hiking 
became  a  favorite  sport  and  a  medically  pre- 
scribed exercise,  Mr.  Brown's  popularity  has 
increased,  because  all  pedestrians  are  anxious 
to  see  him  and  learn  by  observation  the 
proper  way  of  walking.  Brown  has  done  a 
mile  in  six  minutes  eight  and  two-fiftSs  sec- 
onds, which  is  the  world's  record  and  almost 
a  minute  under  the  former  record. 

Burt  Gordon  and  Gene  Ford  present  a  com- 
edy skit,  "Recital  Classique."  Miss  Ford  as  a 
captivating  singing  teacher  endeavors  to 
teach  Mr.  Gordon,  an  impossible  pupil,  the 
vocal  art. 

One  of  the  best-liked  teams  of  colored 
comedians  in  the  business  was  Cooper  and 
Robinson.  Now  Robinson  is  going  it  alone. 
He  sings,  dances,  and  talks,  and  does  all  three 
as   only   one    of  his   race   can. 

Jess  Libonati,  one  of  the  acknowledged 
masters  of  the  xylophone,  devotes  most  of  his 
programme  to  syncopation.  It  is  probably 
more  difficult  to  play  ragtime  on  an  xylo- 
phone than  on  any  other  instrument,  as  each 
note  is  caused  by  the  tap  of  the  xylophone 
sticks,  and  in  ragtime  there  are  twice  as  many 
notes  to  a  measure  as  any  other  form  of 
music. 

The  three  big  features  of  this  week  are 
being  retained  for  a  second  week.  Keane  and 
Whitney  in  their  extraordinary  comedy  trav- 
esty, "The  Gossipy  Sex"  ;  Tom  Patricola,  "the 
Dancing  Fool,"  whose  comedy  is  unsurpassed 
in  vaudeville  annals,  with  Miss  Irene  Delroy, 
and  La  Bernicia  with  her  excellent  com- 
pany in  their  classic  dance  features,  all  grace 
next  week's  programme,  assuring,  along  with 
the  five  new  acts  and  the  feature,  "The 
Storm."  the  most  exceptional  bill  of  the 
season.  

Ethel  Barrymore  in  "Declassee  " 
Miss  Barrymore  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre  in  "Declassee"  for  a  limited  en- 
gagement beginning  Monday  evening,  March 
6th.  The  first  performance  of  Ethel  Barry- 
more  in  Zoe  Akins'  play,  "Declassee,"  at  the 
New  York  Empire  Theatre  was  accorded  an 
ovation  that  has  become  an  interesting  fact 
of  theatrical  history.  Throughout  the  entire 
season  Miss  Barrymore  occupied  the  stage  of 
the  Empire  Theatre,  achieving  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  star  who  ever  opened  and 
closed  a  season  at  the  aristocratic  Frohman 
playhouse,  playing  the  same  piece  continu- 
ously. The  New  York  premiere  of  "Declas- 
see" occurred  in  early  October,  and  Miss 
Barrymore  and  the  play  remained  at  the  Em- 
pire Theatre  until  late  June  of  the  following 
year.  At  Powers'  Theatre  in  Chicago,  later. 
Miss  Barrymore  established  a  new  record  for 
enormous  attendance  and  receipts.  For  fifty 
consecutive  performances  there  was  not  an 
unoccupied  seat  in  the  theatre,  and  twice  the 
engagement  was  extended  to  meet  the  unparal- 
leled demand  for  seats. 


The  Godowaky  ConcertB. 
Leopold  Godowsky,  who  is  at  present  on  a 
coast-to-coast  concert  tour,  will  give  two  re- 
citals, on  Tuesday  night,  March  21st,  and  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  March  26th,  at  the  Scot- 
tish Rite  Auditorium,  under  the  local  man- 
agement of  Frank  AV.  Healy.  Mr.  Godowslcy 
will  sail  on  May  20th  for  a  South  American 
tour  of  at  least  twelve  weeks  this  summer. 
Following  his  South  American  tour,  Mr.  Go- 
dowsky will  make  an  extensive  tour  of  the 
Orient,  playing  in  China,  Japan,  India,  and 
possibly  a  few  other  countries.  He  will  not 
be  heard  again  in  the  United  States  for 
several  years. 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  "QUEST." 

No  polar  expedition  in  history  in  all  prob- 
ability was  ever  so  well  equipped  for  deter- 
mining scientific  facts  as  is  that  of  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton,  whose  death  off  the  shores  of 
South  Georgia  is  announced  in  the  news  dis- 
patches (says  the  Portland  Oregotiian).  Final 
"discovery"  of  the  two  geographical  spots 
known  respectively  as  the  North  and  South. 
Poles  having  removed  a  particularly  romantic 
incentive  for  that  particular  form  of  research, 
exploration  in  both  hemispheres  has  recently 
taken  a  more  scientific  aspect,  as  has  been 
evidenced  in  the  north  by  Stefansson's  recent 
work,  by  Roald  Amundsen's  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture and  by  the  supporters  of  Shackleton. 

Attainment  of  material  results  was  the 
prime  purpose  of  the  party  which  manned  the 
Quest.  Composed  almost  entirely  of  scien- 
tists, who  were  bent  on  navigating  their  own 
ship  for  the  purpose  of  economizing  person- 
nel, this  group  of  devoted  humanitarians  pro- 
posed to  make  science  their  sole  guide.  From 
the  time  that  her  head  was  pointed  south  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Quest  entered 
upon  a  programme  wliich  included  making  a 
full  hydrographic  survey  as  well  as  a  com- 
plete chart  of  the  air  currents,  of  exploring 
islands  of  the  ocean  which  may  have  lain  in 
silent  oblivion  since  the  very  beginning  of 
terrestrial  time,  of  investigating  the  bird,  ani- 
mal, and  marine  life  of  those  islands  and  their 
surroundings,  and  of  recording  their  geo- 
logical and  magnetic  phenomena.  Meanwhile, 
so  complete  was  the  equipment  of  the  voy- 
agers, it  was  intended  that  a  complete  set  of 
motion  pictures  should  be  obtained  in  order 
that  the  study  might  be  continued  by  other 
scientists  at  home  and  the  results  be  published 
in  a  form  that  should  stimulate  universal  in- 
terest" and  awaken  the  popular  imagination. 

Concentration  of  interest  upon  the  poles 
themselves  has  had  the  effect,  as  Stefansson 
has  pointed  out,  of  diverting  attention  from 
manifestly  more  important  matters.  Shackle- 
ton had  dismissed  the  pole  from  his  mind, 
so  far  as  this  voyage  was  concerned.  His 
mission  was  to  add  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge  of  a  vast  region 
of  which  only  the  fringes  have  been  touched 
by  men.  From  the  day  that  he  sighted  first 
land  in  the  Antarctic  south  of  Africa  his  re- 
searches were  to  have  been  invested  with 
romance  of  a  different  sort  from  that  which 
commonly  attends  exploration  having  only  a 
geographical  goal  in  view.  It  had  been  nearly 
a  century  since  a  ship  had  been  in  the  particu- 
lar waters,  and  there  were  at  least  three 
thousand  miles  of  coast  line  still  only  vaguely 
mapped.  It  may  even  now  be  disclosed  that 
Sir  Ernest  discovered  new  seas  before  he 
died,  and  that  he  found  new  gulfs  indenting 
that  ice-bound  coast.  All  that  was  known  of 
the  region  was  that  it  held  one  rocky  cliff  of 
interest,  in  Enderby  Land,  but  it  was  not 
known  whether  this  promontory,  which  was 
called  Cape  Anne,  was  part  of  the  Antarctic 
continent  or  of  an  island.  It  was  part  of  the 
mission  of  the  Quest  to  find,  if  possible,  new 
whaling  harbors  and  to  study  the  habits  of 
the  southern  fur  seal,  which  had  disappeared 
from  the  better-known  islands  of  the  Ant- 
arctic owing  to  the  wanton  slaughter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  expedition  has 
been  mentioned.  This  is  her  almost  absolute 
lack  of  a  crew — that  is,  a  crew  in  distinction 
from  the  scientific  workers.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, are  all  men  of  large  experience  apart 
from  their  restricted  callings.  At  least  six 
were  companions  of  Shackleton  on  former 
voyages  and  practically  without  exception  the 
personnel  have  seen  ser\'ice  in  the  army  or 
navy  in  the  world  war.  Captain  Hussey,  for 
example,  who  is  mentioned  as  having  accom- 
panied the  body  of  the  commander  to  South 
America,  is  not  only  a  distinguished  meteor- 
ologist, but  he  also  achieved  high  merit  in  the 
artillery  in  France.  Lieutenant-Commander 
Stenhouse  was  with  Mawson  in  the  Aurora  in 
1910-12,  and  also  commanded  a  "mystery 
ship"  during  the  war.  Major  Macklin,  the 
biologist  on  the  Quest,  was  surgeon  on  the 
Endurance,  on  which  Shackleton  voyaged  in 
1914-17.  Commander  Wild,  Shackleton's  sec- 
ond in  command  and  the  probable  present 
head  of  the  Quest  expedition,  was  with  Scott 
in  the  Discovery,  with  Shackleton  in  the 
Nimrod,  with  Mawson  in  the  Aurora,  and 
with  Shackleton  with  the  North  Russian 
forces  during  the  war. 


On  March  3d,  10th,  17th  (Fridays)  and 
March  5th,  12th,  I9th  (Sundays)  the  Ferriers 
will  give  in  La  Gaite  Frangaise  the  lyric 
drama  "Werther,"  arranged  from  Goethe's 
famous  romantic  novel,  "The  Sorrows  of  Wer- 
ther," the  music  by  Massenet.  A  capable  com- 
pany of  singers  has  been  rehearsing,  and  the 
prospects  are  good  for  a  performance  that 
will  be  interesting  both  musically  and  dra- 
matically.   

Fritz  Kreisler  comes  to  San  Francisco  on 
Sunday  afternoon  (Easter  Sunday),  April 
16th.  for  his  only  concert  in  Northern  Cali- 
forni;i.  He  will  play  at  the  Exposition  Au- 
ditorium under  the  local  management  of 
Frank  W.   Healy. 


Th«  Alice  Seckels  Matinee  Musical. 
The  next  Alice  Seckels'  matinee  musical, 
on  Monday  afternoon.  February  27th,  in  the 
Colonial  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  St,  Francis, 
will  introduce  to  San  Francisco  Vasa  Prihoda, 
who  became  famous  almost  over  night.  This 
young  Bohemian  was  found  playing  for  a 
meal  in  a  restaurant  in  Italy,  and  in  a  con- 
cert that  was  arranged  for  him  a  month  later 
Genoa  turned  out  en  masse  to  hear  him.  He 
toured  the  Continent  with  great  success  last 
season  and  is  meeting  with  the  same  enthusi- 
asm on  his  first  tour  of   America. 


As  the  most  central  place   in 
San  Francisco  to 

BREAKFAST 

needs  no  introduction  to  most  trav- 
elers. To  those  unacquainted  THE 
GOLDEN  PHEASANT  is  at  32-36 
GEARY  STREET,  just  above  Kearny. 


The  unusual  variety  of  Coffee 
Cakes,  Delicious  Coffee,  Crisp  Rolls 
and  quiet  yet  attentive  Service  prompt 
these  same  Breakfast  patrons  to  re- 
turn for 

LUNCH  AND  DINNER 


No  Mu 


No  Cabaret 


Just  wholesome,  palatable 
food    at    moderate    prices 

Open  every  day  8  a.  m.  to  8  p. 
except  Sundays 


The  Powys  Lectures. 
There  is  speculation  among  the  followers  of 
John  Cowper  Powys  as  to  whether  or  not  at 
his  Sunday  evening  lecture  on  the  much- 
talked-of  books,  "Mirrors  of  Downing  Street" 
and  "Glass  of  Fashion,"  he  will  reveal  the 
identity  of  the  Man  with  the  Duster,  the 
anonymous  author  of  these  stories. 

Powys  is  also  giving  timely  literary  lectures 
on  modern  fiction  every  Tuesday  and  Friday 
morning  at  11  o'clock  at  the  Maitland  The- 
atre, under  the  management  of  Jessica  Col- 
bert. The  subjects  at  the  Friday  morning  lec- 
ture will  be  "Waddington  of  Wyck,"  "Emma," 
and  "The  Voyage  Out."  On  Tuesday  he  will 
discuss  "Moon  Calf,"  "The  Briary  Bush," 
"Main  Street,"  "Miss  Lulu  Bett,"  and  "The 
"Song  of  the  Lark." 

Powys  himself  is  an  author  of  distinction, 
having  written  essays,  novels,  and  poems, 
among  which  the  most  popular  are  "Suspended 
Judgments,"  "Visions  and  Revisions."  "Rod- 
tnore,"  "Wood  and  Stone,"  and  "Wolfsbane." 


The  Paul  Elder  Lectures. 
W.  L.  George  is  coming  to  San  Francisco 
to  deliver  a  series  of  three  lectures  under  the 
direction  of  Paul  Elder.  George  is  the  author 
of  "A  Bed  of  Roses,"  "The  Second  Bloom- 
ing," and  "Ursula  Trent,"  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses the  intricacies  of  modern  social  life. 
His  first  lecture,  on  "The  Intelligence  of 
Woman,"  will  be  delivered  Thursday  evening, 
March  2d.  Monday  evening,  the  6th,  he  will 
speak  on  "Love  and  Marriage."  His  last  lec- 
ture is  dated  for  Wednesday  evening,  March 
Sth,  when  he  will  lecture  on  "Anatole 
France." 


An  ordinary  elephant  will  eat  200  pounds  of 
hay  a  day. 


Opals  when  first  taken  from  the  mine  are 
so  soft  they  can  be  picked  to  pieces  by  the 
fingernail. 


W 


ALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital    and    Sick  Room    Supplies 

Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

441  Sutter  St. — Entire  Building.  Telephone 

San  Francisco,  CaL        Douglas  4017 


MOST  BEAUTIFUL 

Rota-Gravure 
Section 

in  the  world 
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by  the 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 


ONLY 

$5.20 

a 
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Balfour,  Guthrie  &Co. 

SaK     FlANCISCO     AND     LoS     AnGZLZS, 

POETXAND,   Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  awd  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  UNE  OF  STEAMERS 

To   AND   From    European    Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  AND  From  Australian  Ports 


Redwood  Export  Company 

California  Redwood 
Lumber  and  Ties 


Cargoes  and  Parcels 

"To  off  shore  markets  only" 


260  CAUFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUF. 

Phone  Sutter  2163 


UNION  LUMBER  CO. 

CROCKER  BUILXIINC 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS  u>d  WHOLESALEfiS 

OF  — 

REDWOOD  LUMBERS 
RAILROAD  TIES 
TELEGRAPH  POLES 
SHINGLES 

—  AND  — 

SPLIT  REDWOOD  PRODUCTS 


McCormick,  McPherson  &  Lapham 

Shipping  and  Commission 

Agents — Osaka    Siioscn    Kaisha 
Agents — The    Texas  Co.    Cpclrolcutn   products) 
San  Francisco  Office  Los  Angeles  Office 

503  .Market  St.  S-tS  So.  Spring  St. 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CAUFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD.  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood  Mills.  Humboldt  Bay,  Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Pugct  Sound.  \Vn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mill^  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLXSALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Mucssdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL   FORMS   OF  INSUR.-\NCE 
EFFECTED 

S12  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglu  228J 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    priming    the    Argonaut    is 

furoisiied  by   us 

CAUFORhJlA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First   Street,   corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


VANITY  FAIR. 


If  there  is  anything  so  out-moded  as  a  play 
or  a  vaudeville  act  based  on  divorce  and  with 
scene  in  Reno  that  show  or  stunt  will  have 
to  be  revamped.  Alexandria  is  now  the  thing. 
Reno  is  a  back  number.  For  the  unenlight- 
ened, we  explain  that  Alexandria  is  not  an 
erstwhile  unknown  burg  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, nor  is  it  anywhere  else  in  the  tamed  and 
close-shorn  \\'est.  Alexandria  had  a  history 
before  Reno  had  a  future.  Alexandria,  in 
short,  is  old  enough  to  know  better.  For  the 
new  and  most  efficient  divorce  mill  is  located, 
alas,  on  the  sacredly  orthodox  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia. And  this  despite  the  fact  that  the 
state  laws  of  Virginia  require  a  year's  resi- 
dence before  granting  a  divorce  decree.  But 
in  this  respect  the  part  which  is  Alexandria 
is  faster  than  the  whole  which  is  Virginia. 
A  divorce,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  secured  in 
.Alexandria  in  forty-two  days,  which  is  sup- 
posed, moreover,  not  to  be  record  time,  but  a 
fair  average,  provided,  of  course,  the  proper 
lawyer  is  selected.  The  moral  is  obvious : 
East  is  West.  The  process  is  said  to  be  so 
amazingly  simple — so.  noiseless,  expeditious, 
and  inexpensive — particularly  so  noiseless — 
that  for  two  years  it  has  defied  detection.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  anything  so  efficient  should 
now  be  called  in  question.  But  though  the 
mills  of  Alexandria  turn  swiftly  and  those  of 
justice  in  general  emulate  the  gods'  in  their 
slowness,  detection  has  nevertheless  caught  up 
with  the  shrewd  lawyers  of  this  refuge  for  the 
maritally  unhappy.  A  committee  of  the  bar 
association  has  been  investigating  charges  that 
divorces  have  been  obtained  without  any 
actual  residence  in  the  state  on  the  part  of 
the  petitioners  and  upon  the  flimsiest  sort  of 
evidence.  The  charge  is  serious,  and  accord- 
ing to  report  well  founded.  The  investiga- 
tion has  already  revealed  the  significant  fact 
that  of  corporation  court  cases  Nos.  1141  to 
1241 — fairly  recent  cases  taken  at  random — 
only  one  is  reported  other  than  a  divorce 
case.  At  first  blush  it  would  seem  that  the 
fine  old  conservative  society  of  Virginia  was 
undermined.  But  we  hasten  to  reassure  those 
who  believe  in  a  Solid  South.  The  cases  are 
mostly  imported.  Divorce  making  is  simply, 
or  rather  has  been  for  the  past  several  years, 
the  main  inriustry  of  sleepy  little  Alexandria 
in  whose  historic  Christ  Church  George 
Washington  was  a  vestryman.  This  fact, 
after  all,  is  not  shocking  from  a  scientific 
\iewpoint.  Washington  was  a  true  American 
and  divorce  is  the  most  characteristic  con- 
tribution of  our  own  United  States  to  latter- 
day  civilization.  In  fact  it  is  rather  fitting 
that  the  home  of  the  father  of  our  country 
should  also  be  the  home  of  .American  privi- 
lege. But  even  divorce  should  be  legal.  It 
is  astonishing  that  its  practitioners  should  be 
content  with  an  illicit  brand,  since  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  divorce  to  be  legal.  Otherwise  it 
is  nothing.  Of  course  the  corporation  court 
of  Alexandria  requires  the  petitioner  to  prove 
a  year's  residence,  but  one  of  the  sad  revela- 
tions that  the  investigating  committee  has 
made  is  that  ex  posi  facto  residence  in  Alex- 
andria is  very,  very  cheap.  A  year's  posterior 
rent  is  rated  at  about  S^O.  And.  too.  notice 
of  the  divorce  must  be  advertised  in  an  .Alex- 
andria paper  for  four  weeks.  But  that  slight 
delay  over,  and  armed  with  a  year's  rent  re- 
ceipt and  some  evidence — of  more  or  less 
damning  nature,  of  course — and  the  path  of 
the  would-be  divorce  or  divorcee  is  cleared. 
Or  rather,  u<as  cleared,  as  one  must  persist- 
ently bring  one's  tenses  up  to  date  in  this 
very  current  matter.  No  one  knows  what 
the  divorce  requirements  of  the  near  future 
will  be  in  Alexandria.  If  the  committee  of 
the  bar  association  is  successful,  doubtless 
more  than  "a  nightie  hung  in  a  cupboard 
somewhere" — to  quote  one  authority  on  the 
subject — and  a  bogus  receipt  will  be  required. 


Statistics  have  it  that  San  Francisco  women 
use  only  a  half-million  dollars'  worth  of  cos- 
metics annually.  Figuring  roughly  on  a  popu- 
lation of  half  a  million  and  making  due  allow- 
ance for  sex  and  age.  we  calculate  that  three 
to  four  dollars  is  expended  yearly  by  each 
woman.  That  would  not  go  ver>-  far  on  powder 
alone — powder  being  the  one  cosmetic  that  is 
pretty  generally  allowed  to  every  one.  This 
is  a  new  light  on  our  calcimined  beauties. 
How  do  they  do  it?  Of  course  one  must  bear 
in  mind  that  even  in  San  Francisco  there  arc 
a  few  women — probably  in  convents — who  use 
no  make-up  whatever.  That  leaves  a  little 
more  for  their  more  artificial  sisters.  But  tt 
still  remains  astonishing.  We  suspect  the 
drug  store  corporation  of  being  poor  statis- 
ticians. St.  Louis  is  said  to  "consume"  six 
times  as  nmch  in  the  way  of  rouge,  lipsticks, 
eyebrow  pencils,  etc.  The  question  has  been 
raised,  do  they  put  it  on  in  strata?  True. 
Si.  Louis  is  larger  than  San  Francisco,  which 
alters  one's  first  impression.  But  is  it  even 
possible  that  the  staid  metropolis  of  the 
Middle  West  is  as  bepainted  as  are  the  belles 
of  Powell  Street?  Can  statistics  lie  or  have 
our  eyes  deceived  us? 


It  seems  incredible,  but  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  whereas  the  .American  busi- 
ness man  is  among  the  most  astute  the  world 


has  ever   known,   the  woman   lags  behind   her 
British    and    Latin   sisters    when    it    comes    to 
certain   commercial   enterprises  which   require 
deftness   of  judgment   and   calculating   abilitj\ 
There  is  that  amazing  example  in  England  of 
the  woman  boniface.   Lady  Courtenay  Honey- 
wood,  who  has  lifted  a  stupendous  debt  from 
her  husband's  estate,  Ebington  Place,  in  Kent,  | 
simply  by  taking  over  third-rate  hotels  about 
Ascot   and  on   the   Isle  of  Wight   and  making 
them   over  into    the   coziest   inns,   so   long   la- 
mented by  the  traveling  public.     Everj-  feature  I 
of   the  inns   in   the   days   of  coaching  she   re-  I 
vived,    and     these    picturesque     adjuncts     she  ! 
filled  in  tiled  bathrooms,   electrical  equipment  j 
in   rooms   and   in   kitchens;    everj-where   were 
home-made,      embroidered      and      hemstitched  | 
napery   and  linen,   and  the  fine   British  weave 
of   rugs  on   the  floors.      Now   it    appears   that 
Lady    Honeywood    sighs    for    new    worlds    to  ' 
conquer,  and  she  contemplates  trying  her  hand  ! 
at  inns  in  various  American  mountain  resorts  [ 
— the    Adirondacks,    the    Lake   George    region, 
and    the    surpassingly    splendid    opportunities  ' 
offered  in  the   Canadian    Rockies.     There  are  1 
mammoth  hotels  ever\'where,  and  after  a  con- 
ventional   pattern   they   are   mechanically   per-  ! 
feet.     But  the  guest  is  as  a  bee  in  a  hive,  and  I 
each   of  these  hostelries  resembles  the  other 
as  closely   as   forest   trees.      Now,   inns  which  i 
will    take    only    a    limited    number    of   guests, 
and  these  of  what  the  British  call  the  recom- 
mended   class,    would    pay    in    this    country, 
where  even  the  most  energetic  and  social  get 
weary    of    the    hurly-burly    life    of    the    hotel. 
But  Lady  Honeywood  has  no  .American  coun- 
terpart. 


"Travel  dJithoutlroiible 

COOK'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

World  wide  —  Complete — Efficient 

Inclusive  Tours  for  Individual  Travel 

arranged,  to  start  any  day  by 
any  route. 

Explanatory  circular  on  request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

(Est.  1S41) 

Agents  for  the  best  lines  for  travel  by 

Land,  Water  or  Air 

53  Post  St.,  San  Frandaco 


E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established    :881) 

STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  and  Insusance  Bhokeks 

260   California   Street,    San   Francisco 

Phones                       •                Cable  Address 

Kearny  10701071                              "DEWGRIP" 

A  group  of  Continental  architects  has  re- 
cently been  studying  the  suburban  houses 
about  Philadelphia,  the  oldest  and  best  de- 
veloped type  of  country  house  to  be  found  in 
the  English-speaking  part  of  this  continent. 
It  is  little  short  of  marvelous  the  way  in 
which  these  dwellings,  some  of  them  more 
than  two  hundred  years  old,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  modem  homes  without  losing  an 
inch  of  their  exterior  beauty  and  the  solid 
air  of  antiquity  which  is  their  chief  charm. 
Mr.  Charles  Riddle  of  Torresdale  has  used  an 
aged  stone  square  mansion  as  central  part 
for  a  great  winged  house,  with  roof  gardens, 
terraces,  sun  parlors — every  luxury-  of  the  era 
— and  yet  the  old  contour  is  unbroken.  The 
system  used  by  this  group  of  architects  is  to 
'lodemize  the  interiors  and  fit  them  up  with 
every  detail  required  by  modern  civilization, 
while  retaining  the  gardens,  aged  trees, 
shrubs,   and  outbuildings. 

-  ^•pi 

According  to  medical  authorities  the  health- 
iest children  are  usually  born  to  a  father  not 
more  than  forty  and  a  mother  not  more  than 
thirty-five. 


O      WHY  NOT  SEE  THE 
PASSION  PLAY 
In  Europe  This  Summer 

Moderate  Priced  European  Tours    (Booklet  E  17) 
BENNETT'S    TRAVEL    BUREAU,  Inc. 


506  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 


Spreckels  Bldg 
San  Francisco. 


To  Sacramento 

Announcing  a  through 

DINING  CAR  SERVICE 

TO  SACRAMENTO 

"THE  METEOR" 

leaves  at  4  ;40  p.  ra.  daily 
Key  Route  Ferry 

SACRAMENTO 

SHORT  LINE 


The    lemurs    of    Madagascar    are    the    most 
primitive  monkeys. 


Press  dippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors.   Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men    and 

Corporations 

-ALLEN'S    PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 

Phone  Douglas  5119  121  Second  Street 


Otwbi^  fireproof  ^rehouse 
is  as  dose  as  youiTdei^one 


Call  K.f  up — when  you  want 
to  store  your  furniture,  bag- 
gage or  automobile  where  it 
will  be  perfedtly  safe  and  re- 
ceive expert  care. 

Rates  reasorutble 


FireProoi"  Stord^e 

San  Francisco  Oakland 

ijdi  a;  Mission  xznd  &  San  Pablo  Ai«. 

Market  15  Oakland  907 
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STORYETTES. 


Grav»  and  Gay,  EpiErammatlc  and  Otherwlie 

Sam,  a  colored  "clicker,"  sold  Mose  a  mule. 
A  few  days  later  Mose  told  Sam  the  mule  was 
blind.  "What  makes  yo"  think  dat  dat  mule 
is  blind?"  "Why,  I  turned  him  loose  in  a 
field,  and  he  ran  right  into  a  tree."  "Mose, 
that  mule  aint  blind.  He  just  don't  give  a 
dam." 


Pat  was  helping  the  gardener  on  a  gentle- 
man's place  and,  observing  a  shallow  stone 
basin  containing  water,  he  inquired  what  it 
was  for.  "That,"  said  the  gardener,  "is  a 
bird  bath."  "Don't  ye  be  foolin'  me,"  grinned 
Pat.  "What  is  it?"  "A  bird  bath,  I  tell  you. 
Why  do  you  doubt  it?"  "Because  I  don't  be- 
lave  there's  a  burrd  alive  that  can  tell  Satur- 
day night  from  anny  other." 


Sam  Watkins,  colored,  was  seeking  a  per- 
mit from  a  prohibition  agent  to  buy  wine. 
"What  do  you  want  it  for  ?"  asked  the  agent. 
"Fur  sacreligious  purposes,  suh."  "For  sac- 
religious  purposes?  You  mean  sacramental 
purposes."  "Dat's  it,  suh.  An'  the  commit- 
tee has  done  appointed  me  tub  get  it." 
"What  kind  of  wine  does  your  committee 
want?"  "Well,  suh,  we  talked  it  all  over, 
and  finally  decided  on  gin." 


"Snowball"  Jackson  had  just  returned  from 
a  trip.  "Ah  tell  you,  boys,  it  sho'  am  nice 
to  be  back  home,  eatin'  good  home  cookin'. 
My  wife  makes  de  bes'  biscuit  in  de  world." 
"She  do!  She  do!"  enthusiastically  spoke  up 
one  of  the  group  of  darkies  around  him. 
"What's  dat!"  bellowed  Snowball.  "What 
you-all  know  'bout  my  wife's  biscuit?"  "I 
don't  mean  she  do !"  quickly  apologized  his 
friend;  "I  mean  do  she!" 


"Don't  prolong  and  draw  out  your  stories 
to  such  an  extent,"  said  the  editor  to  the 
seedy-looking  individual  who  supplied  him 
with  his  thrillers.  "Condense  them  some- 
what when  nearing  the  finish."  So  this  is 
how  the  writer  finished  off  his  next  story — 
and,  incidentally,  the  villain:  "The  villain 
took  a  Scotch  whisky,  his  hat,  his  departure, 
no  notice  of  his  pursuers,  a  revolver  out  of  his 
hip  pocket,  and,  lastly,  his  life." 


For  reasons  of  economy  a  certain  dowager 
had  to  part  with  her  faithful  and  efficient 
butler.  She  gave  him  a  cordial  reference  to 
a  prospective  employer.  A  few  days  later  she 
was  annoyed  to  get  a  catechism  of  questions 
from  this  lady;  "Was  he  courteous,  gentle- 
manly, honest,  and  of  distinguished  appear- 
ance ?"  To  which  she  replied:  "The  Dow- 
ager Lady  Blank  wishes  to  say  that  if  her 
butler  owned  half  the  virtues  enumerated  she 
would  have  married  him  herself  years  ago." 


Representative  Caraway  of  Arkansas  said 
of  a  man  who  had  failed:  "He  was  doomed 
to  fail.  His  life  has  been,  in  fact,  nothing 
but  a  series  of  failures.  "The  first  chapter  of 
this  series  began  in  an  insurance  office  where 
he  obtained  his  first  job,  that  of  office  boy. 
He  had  only  just  begun  on  this  job  when  his 
boss  looked  up  from  an  important  letter  one 
morning  and  said  irritably  :  'Don't  whistle  at 
your  work,  boy.'  'I  aint  workin',  sir,'  he  an- 
swered ;   'I'm   only  just  whistlin'.'  " 


Just  before  the  big  show  started  the  lion 
tamer  and  the  dog  trainer  were  seated  in  the 
dressing  tent  conversing  about  their  respective 
acts.  "How's  that  new  dog  you  bought  last 
month  coming  along  ?"  inquired  the  lion 
tamer.  "He's  learning  fast,  and  will  make  a 
good  performer  if  I  can  ever  get  him  accus- 
tomed to  this  jumping  from  town  to  town," 
replied  the  other,  "It's  going  to  be  some  job, 
though.  Why.  the  day  we  showed  in  Kansas 
City  he  buried  a  bone  beside  the  centre  pole, 
and  he  tried  to  dig  it  up  in  Topeka  the  next 
day." 


but  if  he  wakes  up  and  sees  that  fire  out  there 
he  will  think  the  operation  was  not  success- 
ful." 


One  morning  a  negro  sauntered  into  the 
office  of  a  white  friend.  "Good-niawnin'.  Mr. 
Withrow.  Kin  I  use  yo'  phone  a  minute?"  he 
asked.  "Why,  certainly,  Sam."  Sam  called 
his  number,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  wait, 
said:  "Is  this  Mrs.  Whiteside?  Well,  I  seen 
in  de  papeh  where  you-all  wanted  a  good 
cullud  man.  Is  you  still  wantin'  one?  Then 
the  man  youse  got  is  puffectly  satisfactory, 
and  you  doesn't  connemplate  makin'  no  change 
soon  ?  All  right,  ma'am.  Good-by."  Mr. 
Withrow  called  to  Sam  as  he  left  the  phone, 
"Now  that's  too  bad,  Sam,  that  the  place  is 
filled."  "Oh,  dat's  all  right,  Mr.  Withrow, 
I'se  de  nigger  what's  got  de  job,  but  I'se  jest 
a-wantin'  to  check  up." 


The  parish  priest  had  dropped  in  to  see 
one  of  his  flock,  and,  to  prove  his  kindly  in- 
terest in  the  family  and  all  its  members,  he 
began  to  ask  one  of  the  little  colleens  how  she 
was  progressing  at  school.  The  usual  ques- 
tions as  to  the  spelling  of  the  interesting  word 
"cat."  and  so  forth,  were  put  and  answered. 
Then  the  priest  turned  to  a  more  abstruse 
subject,  geography.  "Now,  tell  me,  dear,  what 
is  a  lake  ?"  he  asked.  The  little  maid  puck- 
ered her  brows  in  thought  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  said:  "Plaze,  yer  rivirince,  it's  a 
kettle  wid  a  hole  in  it." 


Pat  Rooney  had  just  opened  a  new  home 
brew  foundry,  and  as  it  was  a  rainy  day  there 
were  quite  a  number  of  Fat's  friends  in  the 
place  seeking  shelter  from  the  storm.  An 
Englishman  was  standing  at  the  bar  with  a 
worried  look  on  his  face,  which  an  Irishman 
named  Mike  noticed.  Mike  asked  him  what 
the  trouble  was.  "This  beer  is  awful,"  said 
the  Englishman,  "but  I  wouldn't  dare  let  it 
stand  for  fear  Pat  would  be  insulted." 
"You're  right,"  said  Mike,  sympathetically, 
"but  I  have  a  scheme.  That  fellow  next  to 
you  has  a  raincoat  on.  Pour  it  into  his 
pocket,"  "But,"  said  the  Englishman,  "he  is 
liable  to  catch  me  in  the  act."  "Not  a  chance 
in  the  w^orld,"  said  Mike,  with  a  chuckle.  "I 
just  poured  mine   into  your  pocket." 


It  was  a  few  hours  after  the  operation  for 
appendicitis  in  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  The  nurse  was  sitting 
by  his  bed  and  the  doctor  had  come  by  to  see 
how  he  was  getting  along.  Some  of  the  yard 
force  were  burning  trash  in  the  yard  just  be- 
yond his  window,  and  the  fire  was  very  bright. 
He  showed  no  signs  of  waking  up.  The  doc- 
tor said  to  the  nurse:  "Miss  Mary,  will  you 
please  lower  the  shade  ?  The  patient  is 
waking."  "But,  doctor,"  said  the  nurse,  "the 
sunshine   will   do   him   good."      "I   know  that, 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Can  You  Tell  ? 
When  the  English  tongue  we  speak 
Why   "break"   is  not   rhymed  with   "freak"? 
Will   you    tell    me   why   it's   true 
We   saw    "sew"    but  likewise    "few"; 
And   the   fashioner    of  verse 
Can    not    cap    his    "horse"    with    "worse"? 
"Beard"  sounds  not  the  same  as  "heard"; 
"Cord"   is   different   from   "word"; 
"Cow"  is  cow,  but  "low"  is  low; 
"Shoe"    is    never    rhymed    with    "foe." 
Think  of  "hose,"  and   "dose,"  and   "lose"; 
And  of  "goose,"  and  also   "choose." 
Think  of  "comb."  and  "tomb,"  and  "bomb"; 
"Doll,"  and  "roll,"  and  "home,"  and  "some" 
And  since  "pay"  is  rbj-med  with  "say," 
Why  not  "paid"  with   "said,"   I  pray? 
We  have  "blood,"  and  "food,"  and  "good," 
"Mould"   is   not   pronounced   like   "could." 
Wherefore  "done,"  but  "gone,"  and  "lone"? 
Is  there  any  reason  known,       —The  Arrow. 


Madrid. 
According  to  some  recent  travelers,  Madrid 
is  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  progressive 
cities  of  southern  Europe  and  the  sleepy  old 
world  spot  of  former  days  is  no  longer  recog- 
nizable. The  principal  avenues  are  filled  with 
new  and  most  ambitious-looking  banks,  while 
as  many  skyscrapers  show  against  the  horizon 
there  as  in  Berlin,  and  everywhere  are  signs 
of  building  activities  and  the  installation  of 
the  latest  civic  improvements.  A  recent  ad- 
dition to  the  number  of  splendid  art  gal- 
leries which  the  Spanish  capital  possesses  is 
the  Institute  de  Valencia  de  Don  Juan,  a  pri- 
vate collection  which  resembles  the  Wallace 
and  Soane  collections  of  London  and  in  lesser 
degree   the   fine   aggregation   of   canvases    and 


curios  presented  by  the  late  Henr>-  C.  Frick 
lo  New  York  City.  This  institute  is  on  Calle 
de  Fortuny,  and  besides  some  excellent  can- 
vases of  Spanish  masters  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  it  has  the  most  com- 
plete assortment  of  old  pottery  known  lo  exist, 
sonic  of  the  Hispano-Moresque  sort,  abso- 
lutely unique  and  priceless.  There  are  also 
large  assortments  of  early  furniture,  tapes- 
tries, rugs,  silver,  and  gold  work  and  every 
example  of  the  early  crafts  of  Spain.  The 
extensive  collection  of  souvenirs,  medals,  and 
pictures  belonging  to  the  late  Eugenie,  former 
Empress  of  France,  is  the  property  of  this 
new  institute.  The  complete  regalia  of  the 
Gold  Fleece,,  the  only  known  outside  of 
Vienna,  was  in  the  possession  of  Eugenie. 

^•t- 

The  London  Morning  Post  finds  that  the 
general  belief  in  the  unbusinesslike  temper  of 
artists  is  a  quite  mistaken  one,  and  declares 
that  the  bankruptcy  courts  of  the  British 
Isles  could  give  testimony  that  unbusinesslike 
business  men  are  more  numerous  there  than 
unbusinesslike  artists.  It  calls  attention  to 
the  willingness  of  artists  at  the  present  day 
to  associate  themselves  with  honorable  busi- 
ness, holding  exhibitions  in  bonnet  shops  and 
tailoring  establishments.  In  Paris  the  young 
men  are  showing  their  work  in  cafes,  and  in 
London  a  young  artist  and  his  wife  from 
Glasgow  have  started  a  modest  tea  shop  with 
the  artist's  own  pictures  decorating  the  walls 
and  staircase   and,    of  course,   for  sale. 


The  electric  eel  is  the  most  powerful  of  the 
electric  fishes.  Its  electric  shock  is  sufficient 
to  paralyze  temporarily  a  man  or  large  ani- 
mal. 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


D 


ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart 
Use  Associated  gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOR.  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO" CX)MPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL. 

Social  Notes. 
The  marriage  of  Miss  Helen  Pierce,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Pierce,  and  Mr.  Victor 
Coole5'  was  solemnized-  last  Saturday  at  the 
bride's  home  in  Santa  Clara.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cooley  Avill  reside  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Ola  Willett,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  WiJlett,  and  Mr.  Lorin 
Tryon  took  place  last  Saturday  at  the  Swedeo- 
borgian  Church.  The  Misses  Audrey  and  Barbara 
Willett  were  the  bridesmaids,  and  Mr.  Marston 
Campbell  was  the  best  man.  Mr.  Trj'on  is  the 
son  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Tryon. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Madeleine  Clay  Harrold 
of  Oakland  and  Mr.  Albert  Ricker  of  Boston  was 
solemnized  Saturday  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
mother,  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Clay,  in  Piedmont,  Rev. 
C.  D.  Milliken  officiating.  Mr.  Ricker  is  the  son 
of  Mrs.  William  A.  Ricker  of  Vermont.  At  the 
conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ricker  will  reside  on  La  Salle  Avenue  in  Oak- 
land. 

Seventy-five  bachelors  of  the  Bay  cities  were 
hosts  at  a  dinner-dance  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
San  Francisco  Golf  and  Country  Club,  entertain- 
ing several  score  of  the  younger  set.  Among  the 
hosts  were  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson.  Mr.  Howard 
Spreckels,  Mr.  Warren  Clark,  Mr.  Gerald  Herr- 
mann, Mr-  Edward  Harrison.  Jr.,  Mr.  Gordon 
Johnson,  Mr.  Cyril  McNear.  Mr.  James  MofStt, 
Mr.  Leon  Walker,  Mr.  Barroll  McNear.  Mr. 
George  Montgomery,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Montgomery, 
Mr,  Frank  Kennedy,  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy,  Xfr. 
James  Mcintosh.  Mr.  Orel  Goldaracena.  Mr.  Tal- 
lant  Tubbs,  Mr.  George  Tallant,  Mr.  Russell  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Wendell  Kuhn,  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn,  Mr. 
Edward  Maltbv,  Mr.  William  Magee,  Jr.,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Eyre.  Jr.,  Mr.  Coy  Filmer,  Mr.  Elliott  Mc- 
Allister, Jr.,  Mr.  Richard  McLaren,  Mr.  Oark 
Crocker,  Mr.  Robert  Bowles,  Mr.  John  Boyden 
Mr.  Gordon  Hitchcock,  Mr.  Richard  Schwerin,  Mr. 
Osgood  Hooker,  Jr..  Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann,  Mr. 
Leroy  Nickel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Robert  Hooker,  Jr.,  and 
Mr.   Richard  Lee. 

Mrs.  William  Henshaw  entertained  more  than  a 
hundred  guests  at  luncheon  Thursday  in  her  apart- 
ments at  Stanford  Court. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  at  the  St.  Francis,  entertaining  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roger  Lapham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
win Eddy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  Salisburj*,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  McConnick,  Mrs.  William  Por- 
ter. Miss  Louise  Boyd,  Mr.  Robert  Henderson, 
and   Mr.    Percy   King. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  McCreery  gave  a  din- 
ner Saturday  in  San  Mateo,  their  guests  includ- 
ing Miss  Katherine  Ramsay,  Miss  Edith  Grant, 
Miss  Josephine  Grant.  Miss  Katharine  Grant, 
Miss  Marianne  Kuhn,  Mr.  Richard  Schwerin,  Mr. 
Kenneth  Moore,  Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann,  and 
Mr.   Leon  Walker. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Foster  entertained  at  a  reception 
Friday  in  San  Rafael,  complimenting  Mrs.  Kath- 
erine Phillips  Edson  of  San  Francisco  and  Mrs. 
E.    N.   Townsend   of  New   York. 

Mrs.  Willis  Polk  entertained  the  members  of 
a  literar\-  club  in  San  Mateo  Thursday  afternoon. 
.\mong  those  at  the  tea  were  Mrs.  Osgood 
Hooker,  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  Mrs,  George  How- 
ard, Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll,  Mrs,  Leigh  S>-pher, 
Mrs.  Harry  Poett,  Mrs,  Gerald  Williamson,  Mrs. 
Horace  Chase,  Mrs.  Edward  Howard,  Mrs.  John 
^Meyers,  Mrs.  Austin  Moore,  Mrs.  Andrew  Mc- 
Carthy, Mrs.  Harry  Howard.  Mrs.  George  Pope, 
Mrs.  Francis  Loomis,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Redington,  Miss  Mary  Lansdale,  Miss 
Emily    Carolan.    and    Miss   Emilie    Parrott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Polhemus  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday,  entertaining  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Ernest  Mc- 
Corraick.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick,  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Roger  Lapham,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Rohner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown  gave  a  dinner  Fri- 
day evening  for  Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  Borgard  of 
Portland,    Oregon, 

Miss  Jean  Searles  gave  a  bridge-tea  Thursday 
in  Piedmont,  complimenting  Mrs.  Duncan  Fris- 
sell-  Others  _at  the  party  were  Mrs,  W'alton 
Hedges.  Jr.,  iliss  Laura  Miller,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Moore,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss,  Miss  Doris  Rodolph, 
Miss  Agnes  von  Adelung,  and  Miss  Emily  Searles. 
Mr,  and  Mrs,  DixweU  Davenport  were  dinner 
hosts  Wednesday  evening,  their  guests  including 
Mr,  and  Mrs,  HarrT,-  ililler.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Walter 
Starr.  Dr.  and  Mrs,  Erie  Brownell,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Franklin  Harwood,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  W"il- 
liams. 

Mrs.  Gustave  Ziel  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday  in 
San  Rafael.  Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Edwin 
Griffith,  Mrs.  G.  P.  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  Poner  Ashe, 
Mrs.  William  Babcock,  Mrs.  C,  J.  Foster.  Mrs. 
Andrew  Talbott.  iirs,  Alfred  Dubois.  Mrs.  Louis 
Kuhns,  Mrs.  Harry  Johnson.  Miss  Mary  Coppee, 
Miss  Anne  Pentz,  Miss  Margaret  Foster,  and  Miss 
Marie  Lichtenberg. 

Lord  and  Lady  Rodney  were  the  guests  of  honor 
at  a  dance  given  last  Friday  in  the  San  Mateo 
Polo  Club.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  -Charies  Clark.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  George 
Gordon  Moore,  and  Mr.  Richard  Tobin  arranged 
the  affair.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fentriss  Hill,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Howard,  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W'illiam 
Parrott,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gerald  Williamson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Hussey,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll,  Mr.  and 
Mrs-  Harry  Poett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Clark, 
Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Moore,  and  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Edward  McCauley. 

Complimenting  Miss  Barbara  Kimble,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roger  Bocqueraz  gave  a  dinner  Friday  at 
the  Palace.  Their  guests  included  Miss  Edna 
Taylor,  Miss  Lawton  Filer.  Miss  Virginia  Loop, 
Miss  Helene  de  Latour,  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy,  Mr. 
.Mfred  Hendrickson.  Mr.  Leon  Walker,  Mr.  Ger- 
ald Hermann.  Mr.  Gordon  Hitchcock,  and  Mr. 
Orel    Goldaracena. 

Mast  ;r  Paul  Ciark  gave  a  children's  party  Fri- 
day at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark 
in  San  Mateo  in  honor  of  Master  George  Rodney 
and  Master  John  Rodney,  sons  of  Lord  and  Ladv 
Rod.    y. 

II-     and  Mrs.  William  O'Donnel!  gave  a  dinner 


Tlnirsday    evening,    complimenting    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
Walter    Brunswig  of  New    Orleans. 
•  Mrs,  Harry  Webb  entertained  more  than  a  score 
of  guests  at  luncheon  Thursday.      The  affair  was 
held    at   the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  gave  a  tea  Thursday 
afternoon  for  Miss  Sally  Lucas  Jean  and  Miss 
Helen  Crawford.  Mrs.  W^illiam  P.  Lucas,  Mrs. 
Alfred  de  Ropp  and  Mrs.  John  Collier  assisted  in 
receiving   the   guests. 

Complimenting  Mrs.  Fay  Boericfce,  Mrs.  Ral- 
ston \\'hite  gave  a  tea  last  Monday  at  the  Town 
and  Country  Club.  Her  guests  included  Mrs,  .Ar- 
thur Brown,  !Mrs.  Effingham  Sutton,  Mrs.  Alan 
Van  Fleet,  Mrs.  Warren  Perry.  Mrs,  Edgar  Zook, 
Mrs.  Alan  Macdonald,  Mrs.  Hanson  Grubb,  Mrs, 
Benjamin  Upham,  Miss  Edith  Slack,  and  Miss 
Dorothy   Woodworth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Lowery  gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday  evening,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Drum,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Rothschild, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger 
Lapham,  and  Mr,  and  Mrs.   Frank  Judge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  were  dinner  hosts 
Tuesday.  .\mong  their  guets  were  Miss  Edna 
Taylor,  Miss  Edith  Grant,  Miss  Margaret  Lee, 
Miss  Rosemonde  Lee,  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy,  Mr, 
William  Magee,  Jr.,  Mr.  George  McNear,  Jr., 
Mr.  Leon  Walker,  and  Mr.  Barroll  McNear. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  gave  a  dinner  last 
Friday  in  Burlingame,  their  guests  having  been 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Judge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  and 
Mr.  George  Garritt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  gave  a  dinner 
in  San  Mateo  Friday  evening,  entertaining  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ross  Curran,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs-  Walter  Filer,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery. 

An  informal  dance  and  bridge  party  was  given 
by  Miss  Barbara  Benjamin,  sub-debutante  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Raymond  Benjamin,  at  her  home 
on  Jackson  Street  on  Friday  evening.  Among 
those  asked  were  iliss  Katherine  Dorn,  Miss 
Miriam  Ebright,  Miss  Dorothy  Qark,  ifiss  Kath- 
leen Musto,  Miss  Dorothy  KierulfF,  Miss  Jacque- 
line Keesling,  Miss  Dorcas  Jackson,  Miss  Kathrj-n 
Chace,  Miss  Jean  Wakefield,  Mr.  Frederick  Moore, 
Mr.  Donald  Strandberg.  Mr.  Richard  McKee,  Mr. 
Wesley  Wahl,  Mr.  Edwin  Macdonald,  Mr.  Howard 
Mayers,  Mr.  John  WTiolly,  Mr.  Richard  Greene, 
and  Mr.  Victor  Boiserie. 

The  annual  Pebble  Beach  paper  chase,  which 
was  scheduled  to  be  held  on  FebruarT,-  25lh.  has 
been  postponed  until  Wednesday,  March  29th. 
This  was  decided  by  the  Del  Monte  Polo  Club, 
under  whose  auspices  the  event  will  be  held-  The 
paper  chase  will  start  from  the  Del  Monte  Lodge 
and  extend  approximately  three  and  a  half  to  four 
miles.  The  paper  chase  has  long  been  a  popular 
competition  with  lovers  of  the  horse.  A  racer 
known  as  the  hare  starts  out  five  minutes  in  ad- 
vance of  the  flight  and  lays  a  trail  of  cut  paper 
which  the  horsemen  follow  to  the  finishing  point. 
The  new  date  will  present  the  contest  during  the 
course  of  the  annual  spring  polo  tournament, 
which  starts  on  March  25th  and  lasts  until  April 
9th.  Another  horse  feature  to  be  staged  during 
the  tournament  will  be  the  gj-rakana  at  the  polo 
fields  on  Saturday,  April   1st. 

*»»- 

The  Mardi  Gras  Ball. 
Mrs.  Richard  McCreer\-  will  be  the  queen 
of  this  year's  Mardi  Gras  Ball,  which  will  be 
held  on  Februarj'  28th  at  the  Ci^'^c  Audi- 
torium. It  will  be  an  Arabian  Ball,  with  all 
the  splendor  of  the  Far  East  as  a  setting. 
The  queen  will  have  for  her  court  groups  of 
slaves,  dancers,  houris.  and  odalisques.  The 
slaves  wid  be  Miss  Josephine  Moore,  Miss 
Amanda  McXear,  Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver,  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Mrs.  Frederick  St.  Goar, 
Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sick- 
len,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Fox,  Jr..  Mrs.  Ralston 
Page,  Miss  Carol  Cambron,  Miss  Aileen  Mc- 
intosh, Miss  Geraldine  King,  Miss  Audrey 
VViUett,  Miss  Barbara  Willett.  and  Miss 
Gladjs  Tattersall.  The  dancers  will  be  Mrs, 
Walter  Kamm,  Miss  Barbara  Kimble,  Miss 
Virginia  Loop,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee.  Mrs. 
Charles  Corbet,  Miss  Helen  Foster.  Miss 
Aileen  McWilliams,  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs,  Mrs. 
Gerald  Williamson,  Miss  Oaire  Knight,  Mrs. 
-■Vlfred  de  Ropp,  and  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson. 
A  group  of  young  women  who  will  act  as 
odalisques  is  composed  of  Mrs.  Warren 
Spieker,  Miss  Martha  Mohun.  Miss  Doris 
Winner.  Mrs.  George  Bowles,  Miss  Sue  Mc- 
Donald, and  Miss  Cornelia  Gw^-nn.  The 
houris  will  be  Mrs.  Martha  Leet  Miss  Ger- 
aldine Grace,  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody.  Miss  Isa- 
bel Jennings,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss  Edith 
von  Rhein,  and  Miss  Beatrice  Lund,  Two 
Nautch  girls  will  be  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker  and 
Miss  Helen  Garritt.  Mrs.  Arthur  Rose  Vin- 
cent will  also  be  in  the  pageant  and  will  wear 
a  brilliantly  colored  slave  costume.  The  men 
in  the  court  will  be  Messrs.  Alfred  de  Ropp, 
George  McNear.  Jr.,  Gordon  Johnson,  Orel 
Goldaracena,  Wendell  Kuhn,  Leon  Brooks 
W'alker,  George  Montgomerj-,  Barroll  Mc- 
Near, Warren  Qark;  William  Hendrickson, 
James  Mcintosh.  Gordon  Hitchcock,  Ensigns 
Lawbai^h  and  Brooke  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Idaho. 


Dinner  to  the  Japanese  Envoys. 
An  outstanding  social  event  of  the  week 
was  the  dinner  given  on  Monday  night  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  complimentary  to  the  return- 
ing Japanese  commissioners  to  the  Washing- 
ton Conference.  Baron  Kato  and  Mr.  Hana- 
hara.  It  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Japan 
Society    of    America,    of    which    Mr.    Francis 

B.  Loomis  is  president.  The  arrangements 
were  in  the  best  form,  and  the  fioral  decora- 
tions, despite  the  season,  were  especially 
beautiful.  Mr.  William  Sproule  was  to  have 
presided,  but  in  his  absence,  due  to  illness, 
that  duty  fell  to  the  president  of  the  Japan 
Society-.  At  the  speakers'  tables,  besides  the 
guests  of  the  evening,  were  Mr.  Francis  B, 
Loomis,  Admiral  Shoemaker,  "{J.  S.  N^  Mr. 
Ishahashi  of  Stanford  University-.  Captain 
Paul  Perigord  of  Pasadena,  Mr.  Alfred  Hol- 
man,  Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond,  Mr.  Peter 
Dunne,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Crocker.  Addresses 
were  made  by  the  special  guests.  Baron  Kato 
and  Mr.  Hanahara,  and  by  Mr.  Hammond, 
Mr.  Dunne,  and  Captain  Perigord.  Following 
is  a  list  of  the  banqueters: 

Mr.  Ashizawa,  Mr.  W.  H.  Avery.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  B,  Anderson.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  K.  Abiko,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  Avenali,  Mrs.  Ednah  Tiken,  Mr,  Ray- 
mond Armsby.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Barbour,  Miss 
Katherine  Ball,  ilr.  J.  V.  Braga,  Mrs,  Margaret 
Beaumont,    Mrs.    Reginald    Brook,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

C.  E.  Bray,  Mrs,  John  Baker,  Jr.,  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Da\nd  Barrows,  Mr.  James  W'.  Byrne,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Spencer  Buckbee.  General  and  Mrs.  George 
Barnett.  Mr,  Guy  C.  Calden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
T.  Conners,  Mrs.  Frederick  Coulter.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Carlsion,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Paul  Cowles, 
Mr.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  Miss  Emily  Car- 
olan, Mr,  and  Mrs,  R.  D.  Clarke,  Mr.  and  ilrs. 
Warren  D.  Clark,  Mrs,  Clagstone.  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Cooper,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Curry,  Mrs.  Estelle  Car- 
penter. Mr.  E.  B.  de  Surville,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K. 
Doi,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  T.  A.  Driscoll,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charies  J.  Deering,  Mr.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Mr.  K. 
Debuchi,  Mr  and  Mrs,  .\lbert  DIbblee,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sewall  DoUiver,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Peter  Dunne, 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Milton  Esberg,  Mr.  Charles  K. 
Field,  Mr,  Frederick  Faulkner.  Mrs.  William  Fitz- 
hugh,  Mr.  George  Filmer,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  J.  D, 
Grant,  Rear-Admiral  and  Mrs.  Gove,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chester  A  Garfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  B,  C. 
Hawonh.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prentiss  C.  Hale,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  Holman,  Judge  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Hunt,  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Hinckley,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Louis  E.  Harrier.  Ad- 
miral A.  S-  Halstead,  Captain  Hinds,  U.  S.  N- 
Mr.  R,  B,  Hale,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  H,  B.  Hunter,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Ho>-t,  Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart.  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Johnson. 
Rear- -Admiral  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Jackson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  Starr  Jordan.  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Jackling.  Mr.  S.  Koh,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kofoid,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Kawasaki. 
Mr.  E.  Kimura,  Dr.  Kojima,  Mrs.  Kirsted,  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  J,  Knowland.  Mr.  Ken  Kanda.  Mrs.  D, 
S.  Lisberger,  Mr.  S.  J.  Lisberger,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Leimert,  Miss  Edith  Livermore.  >Ir.  and 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Loomis,  Captain  Leigh.  U.  S.  N..  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H-  B.  Livingston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  \.  M. 
Lawrence.  Miss  Josephine  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Moore.  Major- 
General  Morton,  Mr.  Walter  Martin.  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet May.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McGregor,  Mr. 
Lloyd  -\.  Myers,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry.  .Admiral 
and  Mrs.  J.  S.  McKean,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Morrow, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monteagle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Mc- 
intosh. Mr.  Paul  Myers,  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  C.  F. 
Michaels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  McKee.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Mofiett.  Dr.  Clay  McCauley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  B.  McKean,  General  Thornwell  Mul- 
lally.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gavin  McXab.  Dr.  C.  S. 
Xash,  Mrs-  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall.  Mr.  K.  Xagasawa, 
Captain  K,  Nomura,  Mrs.  William  K.  Newton. 
Mr.  W".  A.  Newcome,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Nowell,  Mr. 
if.  Odagiri.  Miss  O'Connor,  Mr.  George  Powell. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Pringle.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
Poett.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Porter.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Philip.  Captain  J.  R.  Pringle,  Dr.  John  K. 
Plincz.  Mr.  G.  P.  Rixford.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reding- 
ton, Mr.  Frederick  H.  Randall,  Mrs.  .Atherton 
Russell.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Reed.  Consul  and 
Mrs.  George  Romanfsky.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
Smith,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Slack.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  King  Steele.  Vice--\dmiral  W^.  R. 
Shoemaker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Sesnon,  Mr. 
E.  A  Sturge,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  Roy 
Steiner,  Mr,  Charles  Stanton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam T.  Summers,  Miss  Ethel  Shorb.  Mrs.  Mae 
Shorb,  Mrs,  William  Sproule,  Mr.  T,  Taldmoto, 
ilr,  T.  Teshima.  Mr.  N.  Tatsukawa.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W'illiam 
Hinckley  Taylor,  Mr.  Y.  Tomita.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Thomas,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Taylor,  Rev.  K. 
Uchida.  Commander  and  Mrs.  Walter  Vernon, 
Consul-General  and  Mrs.  Van  Coenew  Torchiana, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Lj-man  Wilbur.  Mr.  Thomas  S. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Bernard  W'estermann.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Ide  WTieeler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 

D.  W'illetts,  Colonel  E.  W^ittenmeyer,  Mr.  Horace 
Wilson,  Miss  Ruth  Wetmore,  Mr.  George  F.  Whit- 
ney, Mrs.  Louise  Weick.  Mrs.  Sarah  S,  Winslow, 
Captain  Williams,  U.  S.  N.,  Vice-Consul  Yedo, 
Mrs.  S.  Yada,  Consul-General  and  Mrs.  Yih. 


In  a  Paris  gallerv"  dedicated  to  antique  fur- 
niture an  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to 
show  modem  pictures  with  the  idea  of  prov- 
ing the  possibility-  of  thus  gaining  a  homo- 
geneous effect.  One  of  the  French  critics, 
admitting  that  this  often  has  been  success- 
fully accomplished  by  amateurs,  adds  that  it  is 
wholly-  a  question  of  choosing  the  right  kind 
of  modem  picture  and  establishing  a  relation- 
ship between  the  work  of  the  old  designers 
and  artisans  and  the  modem  artist  repre- 
sented. Certain  modems  belong  to  precisely 
the  same  artistic  family  as  certain  old  mas- 
ters of  decoration. 


A  curious  complication  has  arisen  in  France 
over  the  right  of  a  museum  to  exhibit  a  por- 
trait that  has  been  acquired  by  legacy.  Count 
Potocki  left  to  the  Bonnat  Museum  at 
Bayonne,  which  holds  many  of  the  artist's 
works,  a  portrait  that  Bonnat  had  made  of  the 
Countess  Potocki.  But  the  latter  objected  to 
having  her  portrait  publicly  displayed  in  the 
museum  and  brought  the  questions  before  the 
courts.  She  has  obtained  from  the  judge  the 
right  to  keep  the  portrait  in  seclusion  while 
awaiting  the  ultimate   decision. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CAKL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  ;  CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MAN.\GER 

San  Yaidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 
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Hotel  Claremont 

Berkeley,  California 

Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills, 
amidst  wonderfui  flower  gardens 
and  magnificent  trees.  Thirt>'-fivc 
minutes  from  San  Francisco  direct 
to  entrance  of  Hotel  by  the  Key 
Route  ferry  and  express  trains. 
For  rcser\'ations  telephone  Berkeley 
9300. 
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Nearly   all   elephants   lie    on    the   left   side 
when  sleeping. 
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S/M  FEANCISCO      CALffOiSJUA. 


WHERE  SERVICE  AND 
COMFORTS  ARE 
PLANNED  FOR  QCE8T8 
WHO  APPRECIATE 
THE  BEST 


II10S.J  CcJejE3B. 
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JOHN   O.  BELLIS 

Direct  representative 

SETH  THOMAS  CLOCKS 

1q  all  sizes  and  styles 

The  Store  of  a  Thousand  Novelties  and  Staple 
Goods   in    Gold    and    Silver 

We  have  a   department   for  the  repairing  of 
silverH'are. 


55  GEARY  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Kearny  950 
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THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRI^'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  — Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

M-utiAN'  L.  CHAiiBEELAiN",  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  506,  Sant.\  B.^b.\ji.\,  Cju- 


"THE  STUDIO  UNIQUE" 

XOTHIXG    BUT    THE    GENUINE 
Oriental    antiques,    Chinese    and    Japanese    ob- 
jects  of  art.      Best  values   in  this   fine   in    the 
city.     Come  in  and  look  about. 

THE  NAN-KEE 
ORIENTAL  ANTIQUES 

Galen  Building  391    SUTTER  ST. 


Ffdruary  25,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 
Business  Founded 


1880 


Storage—Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


Our  Man  Will  Call  and  Talk  the 
Matter  Over  with  You 


Phone  West  999 


PBRSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    James    Flood,    Miss    Jane    Flood, 
Miss  Marj-  Eroma  Flood,  and  Miss  Mar>'  Donohoe 
sailed  Saturday  for  Europe.     Later  they  will  visit 
Egypt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlemagne  Tower  have  returned 
to  Los  Angeles,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in 
San  Francisco.  They  will  be  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Broderick  Tower  in  the  southern  city. 
Before  returning  to  Philadelphia  they  will  visit  in 
Pasadena    and    Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hood  of  Philadelphia  have 
gone  to  Santa  Barbara,  after  a  week's  stay  at  the 
Fairmont, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Evans  will  sail  in  April  for 
Europe,  They  will  spend  the  summer  months  in 
travel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  Conrad  have  as  their 
house  guest  Mrs.  William  Newton  of  New  York. 
Mrs.  Nert-ton  has  recently  been  visiting  Judge  and 
Mrs.    William   Hunt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hastings  have  arrived  in 
England,  where  they  expect  to  remain  a  year. 
They  made  the  trip  from  California  to  New  York 
by  way  of  Panama,  and  visited  Jamaica  and  Marti- 
nique before  sailing  for  abroad. 

Mr.  Walter  Dillingham  of  Honolulu  has  been 
spending  several  days  in  San  Francisco  at  the  St. 
Francis. 

Mrs.  Washington  Dodge  and  Miss  Vida  Dodge 
sailed  Sunday  for  Europe  to  be  gone  several 
months. 

Mrs.  Donzell  Stoney  and  Miss  Katherine  Stoney 
are  visiting  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  They 
will  be  joined  shortly  by  Mr.  Stoney,  who  will 
accompany  them  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Webb  have  returned  to 
Santa  Barbara,  after  having  passed  the  winter  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermon  LTnderhill  are  spending  a 
portion  of  their  wedding  trip  at  Del  Monte.  They 
will  leave  shortly  for  Santa  Barbara  for  a  week's 
sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Parrott  and  Mrs.  Jane 
Hayne  have  returned  from  Pebble  Beach,  where 
they  passed  the  week-end  with  Mr.  William 
Crocker, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Gordon  Moore  moved  last 
week  to  San  Mateo,  where  they  have  rented  the 
residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  for  the 
summer. 

Miss  Marion  Fitzhugh  has  gone  to  Biskra,  in 
Algiers,  where  she  is  resting  from  her  post-war 
work.  She  expects  to  return  to  California  this 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer abroad.  They  will  sail  in  March.  In  Paris 
they  will  be  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds 
Lyman,  who  are  leaving  for  Europe  the  latter  part 
of  February. 

Miss  Eudora  Clover,  who  spent  the  winter  at 
her  Clovcrdale  ranch,  returned  last  week  to  Wash- 
ington, 

Dr.  Aurelia  Rinehardt  will  return  in  March  from 
Chicago. 

Lord  and  Lady  Rodney  and  their  two  sons  left 
Tuesday  for  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  where  they 
will  remain  for  several  weeks  before  sailing  for 
Englard. 

Mrs.  Edna  Davis  Moore  has  returned  from 
Santa    Barbara,    where  she  has  been   spending  the 


Duck  Shooters  Attention ! 

Have  you  had  your  gun  overhauled  since 
season  closed?  Now  is  the  time  to  have  your 
SPRINGFIELD  rifie  restocked.  Guns  and 
rifles    exchanged. 

BILL  PRICE 

GUN  SMITH 

98  Stevenson   Street 
Rear    of    Balboa    Bldg.,    2d    and    Market    Sts. 


winter  season.  The  last  fortnight  of  her  visit  in 
the  south  Mrs.  Moore  was  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Hastings  Arnold. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  Gross,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  Miss  \"irgin:a  Harrison,  have  taken  a 
villa  in  the  Upper  Mustapha  near  Algiers.  Mr. 
Gross  is  a  student  at  the  University  of  Algiers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fay  Boericke  arrived  last  week 
from  New  York  and  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralston  White  in  Mill  Valley. 

Mr.  Gustav  Sutro  has  come  from  New  York  to 
make  his  permanent  home  in  California.  He  has 
taken  the  Cadwalader  place  in  Menlo  Park  for  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Brunswig  left  Monday  for 
New  Orleans,  after  a  two  weeks'  visit  in  San 
Francisco  with  Mr.   and  Mrs,  Alexander  Field. 

Mr.  and  ilrs.  Albert  Schwabacher  have  gone  to 
Pasadena  for  a  visit  of  several  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Wattriss  of  New  York 
have  been  visiting  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  in  Mill- 
brae. 

Mrs.  Reginald  Brooke  of  London,  who  is  visit- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Scott  in  Burlingame,  will 
sail  March  4th  for  Japan.  After  touring  the 
Orient,  Mrs.  Brooke  will  continue  around  the 
world    to    England. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Stow  of  Santa  Barbara  is  visiting 
Mrs.  James  Goodwin  in  Redwood  City.  Before  re- 
turning south  Mrs.  Stow  will  spend  several  days  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Edward  Lowe  has  gone  to  the  Atlantic 
coast   for  a    fortnight's  sojourn. 

Mrs.  Herman  Oelrichs,  who  recently  returned  to 
New  York  from  Palm  Beach,  will  sail  for  Europe 
the  close   of  the  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcel  Cerf  and  the  Misses  Char- 
lotte and  Elizabeth  Cerf  will  leave  in  May  for 
Europe  to  be  gone  two  years. 

Miss  Jean  Park  will  leave  next  week  for  Santa 
Barbara,  after  a  brief  visit  in  Burlingame  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howard  Park.  Miss  Park  arrived  here 
ten  days  ago  from  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Bruce  will  leave  next  week 
for  Washington,  where  they  will  be  joined  by 
Miss  Ethel  Jacks,  who  is  visiting  in  Virginia. 

Miss  Louise  Bullock  has  arrived  in  New  York, 
after  a  visit  in  Panama  and  Central  America. 
She  vnll  return  the  latter  part  of  March  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Baxter  of  Santa  Barbara  is 
spending  several  days  in  San  Francisco.  She  is 
at  the  Town   and   Country   Club. 

Mr-  R.  P.  Schwerin  and  Mr,  Hiram  Johnson, 
Jr.,  returned  last  week  from  Washington,  where 
they  have  been  since  Christmas. 

Miss  Johanna  Volkmann  and  Miss  Elsa  Schilling 
will  return  early  in  March  from  a  visit  in  New 
York  and  Boston. 

Mrs.  Carson  Ricks  is  spending  several  days  at 
Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alpheus  Williams  have  sailed  for 
England,  where  they  will  pass  several  weeks  be- 
fore leaving  for  their  home  in  South  Africa. 

Miss  Margaret  Scheld  of  Sacramento  is  spend- 
ing several  days  in  San  Francisco  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Horace   Van    Sicklen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Norris  left  Wednesday 
for  New  York,  They  were  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Thompson.  They  will  return  in  six  weeks 
to  their  home  in  Saratoga. 

Mrs,  C.  P.  Poraeroy  left  Thursday  for  New 
York  en   route  to  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchett  are  in  New  York 
for  a  few  weeks.  They  are  staying  at  the  Ritz- 
Carlton. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Richard  Leigh  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  Sunday  from  San  Pedro.  The  navy 
officer  is  in  command  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Tennessee. 
Mrs.  Horatio  Livermore  returned  Sunday  from 
New  York.  Miss  Beth  Livermore,  who  is  still  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  will  return  to  California  in 
June. 

Mrs.  Frank  Miller  of  Chicago  is  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  K,  Armsby  in  Ross. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Hutchison,  wife  of  Rear-Admiral 
Hutchison,  U.  S,  N..  arrived  in  San  Francisco  a 
few  days  ago  and  is  staying  at  the  Cecil  Hotel. 
Admiral  Hutchison  will  come  to  San  Francisco 
today  on  the  flagship  California. 

Miss  Florence  Martin,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Adams  Martin,  has  been  visiting  friends  in 
the  Adirondacks  and  just  returned  to  Philadelphia. 
She  will  join  her  parents  in  California  some  time 
in  June, 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  David  H,  Morse  of  Seattle,  who 
have  been  coming  to  California  every  year,  have 
paid  a  visit  to  Del  Monte,  after  taking  in  Ari- 
zona. They  are  now  on  their  way  home- 
Mrs.  I.  A.  Bullard  and  her  brother,  Mr.  F.  S. 
Morse,  are  paying  their  yearly  visit  to  Del  Monte. 
They  make  their,  home  in  Japan  six  months  out  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G,  V.  Faulquier  of  Ottawa  are 
making  a  visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  N.  T.  DriscoU  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Arm- 
strong of  Victoria  are  sojourning  at  Del  Monte. 

Dr,  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Priestley  of  Stockton  have, 
returned  home,  after  a  stay  of  six  weeks  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Welsh  of  Eellingham,  Wash- 
ington, are  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Todd  of  Victoria,  B.  C„  are 
at  Del  Monte. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  St.  Francis  include  Mr. 
O.  Stuart,  Mr.  D.  C.  Edwards,  Minneapolis;  Mr. 
C.  D.  Kornard,  Shanghai;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Tbeo 
Jacobs.  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  W.  Meyer.  Ox- 
nard;  Mr.  W.  F.  Donlin,  Detroit;  Mr.  C.  P. 
Castle,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  Walter  Kohlberg, 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  F.  W.  Currier,  Minneapolis;  Mr. 
J.  A.  Welch,  Spokane;  Mr.  W.  S.  Dreyfuss,  New 
York;  Mr.  E.  J.  Moore,  St.  Louis;  Mr.  W.  J. 
Skelton,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Mr.  E.  Swift  Newton, 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  P.  H.  Greer.  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Snellenberg,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  George  dc  Bois,  Sacramento ;  Mr.  R.  G. 
Gaxtula.  Havanas.  Mexico;  Mr.  Frank  W.  Went- 
worth.  Chicago;  Mr.  R.  G.  Piggott.  Cleveland;  Mr, 
F,  L.  Birdsey,  Chicago;  Mr.  William  C.  Hamburg, 
Detroit;  Mr.  T.  H.  Kelly.  Tracy;  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Harrison   Boycc,    New    York. 

Arrivals  at  Hotel  Whitcomb  include  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Moore,  Bellevue,  Ohio;  Mr.  H.  B.  Sax- 
ton,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  John- 
son, Preston;  Mr.  Harry  Orr,  Glenhurn;  Mr.  E.  T. 
Dumble,  Houston,  Texas;  Mr.  J.  Molleman,  Hol- 
land; Mr.  William  Stacy  and  family,  Cincinnati; 
Mr.  J.  M.  Jorgensen,  Mr.  E.  E.  Skidmore,  Fresno; 
Mr.  C.  G.  Krueger,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Chilton,  San  Jose;  Mr.  A.  H.  Briggs,  Los 
Gates;  Mr.  Frank  A.  Buck,  Calcutta;  Mr.  Lem 
Banks,  Cloverdale;  Mr.  George  W,  Kingsbur>-, 
Watsonville;  Mr.  G.  J.  Osborn,  Marion.  Indiana; 
Mr.  W.  J.  Dennis,  Portland;  Mr.  George  H. 
Grauer,  Yokohama;  Mr.  Robert  Atkinson,  Santa 
Ana;  Mr.  Jay  Schultze,  New  Hampton,  Iowa; 
Mr.  C.  H.  Kanam,  San  Luis  Obispo ;  Mr,  J. 
Kramer,  Mr.  Carl  Palmer,  Los  .\ngeles;  Mr.  Percy 
H.  Johnson,  Fresno;  Mr,  L,  A.  Brooksin,  San 
Jose. 

Among  those  recently  registered  at  the  Palace 
are  Mr.  Fred  Bixby,  Long  Beach;  Mr.  H.  R.  Mac- 
Millan,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  L.  B.  Barde,  Seattle; 
Mr.  E.  W.  Ison,  Chicago;  Mr.  .\.  G,  Cushman, 
Oatman,  Arizona;  Mr.  M.  A.  Perry,  Boston;  Mr. 
\V.  T.  Cressraan,  Chicago;  Mr.  W.  C.  Krechekoff, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  C.  A.  Eastman,  Seattle;  Mr.  E. 
C,  Templeton,  Peking;  Mr.  C.  M.  Johnson,  Pueblo, 
Colorado;  Mr.  A,  L.  Castle,  Quincy;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Sterling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ilarshall  Taylor,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  H.  S.  Bates,  Menlo  Park;  Mr.  C. 
C.  Carpenter,  Cincinnati;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Hufuagel,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York;  Mr.  H.  A. 
Watson,  Minneapolis;  Mr.  Amados  Horn,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania;  Mr,  Feli.x  Weil,  New  York; 
Mr,  A.  A.  Vickery,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  G.  R. 
Duncan,  Fort  William,  Ontario;  Mr.  L.  N.  Stott, 
Pasadena;  Mr.  Rex  H.  Hampton,  Reno;  Jlr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  R.  Smith,  Seattle;  Mr.  Archibald  W. 
Brown,  Trenton,  New  York. 
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Whitcomb 


THE  ROOF  GARDEN 

Unique  in  its  attractiveness. 

Tea  served  every  afternoon. 
Bridge  tables  by  reservation. 

Dancing  every  Saturday 
Evening. 


The  Fine  Arte  Society. 
Dr.  Koliang  Yih,  a  distinguished  Chinese 
scholar  and  diplomat,  will  be  the  speaker  at  a 
tea  given  by  the  University''  of  Fine  Arts  As- 
sociation at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  on  next 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Following  a  student  ca- 
reer in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  Dr. 
Koliang  Yih  was  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Education  of  Peking.  More  re- 
cently he  has  been  secretary  of  the  Chinese 
Legation      at     Washington.       Mrs.      William 


Hinckley  Taylor  will  preside,  and  Dr.  Benja- 
min  Ide  Wheeler  will  introduce  the   speaker. 


The  ocean  liner  Empress  of  Britain,  owned 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  recently 
used  New  York  as  a  port  of  departure  for  the 
first  time. 


Cameo 


Order  from  your  DEALER,  for  trial,  sample  ton — more  or  less — PEACOCK 
COAL.  YOU  will  appreciate  its  merits,  cheerful  blaze,  cleanliness,  general  satis- 
faction for  house  u^e.:  LTIAfP  for  grates;  EGG  better  for  stoves,  costs  one  dollar 
Irc'?.       Iiv   Imth, 

CALIFORNI.A.  CLIMATE  needs  no  expensive  FURNACE  FIRE,  day  and  night. 
Best  Economical  substitute  C.\MEO  COLORADO  COAL.  Start  fire  at  6  a.  m. 
to  die  out  early  evening.  Order  of  vour  DEALER  sample  sack  or  more.  He 
ftiU  know  from  205  Hobart  Building  where  to  find  either.  CH.\RLES    R.    ALLEN 


A    Most   Interesting 
Trip  to  the  East 

Is  Over  the 

SUNSET  ROUTE 

— through  Los  Angeles,  Tucson, 
El  Paso,  San  Antonio,  Houston 
and  New  Orleans 

TWO  DAILY  TRAINS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 
(Third  Street  Station) 

"Sunset  Limited"  Lv.  5:00  p.  m. 

Ar.  New  Orleans  7:35  p.  m.  (M  Day) 
"Sunset  Express"  Lv.  8:15  p.  m. 

Ar.  New  Orleans  6:25  p.  m.  0th  Day) 

CONNECTING  WITH   SOUTHERN   PACIFIC  OCEAN  STEAMERS 

sailing  weekly  to  New  York ;  also  with  daily  trains 

to  North  and  East. 

RAIL  AND    STEAMER   FARE   SAME   AS   ALL-R,\IL,   but   includes 
meals  and  berths  on  steamers.     "100  Golden  Hours  at  Sea." 

On  Your  Way — See  the 

APACHE  TRAIL  OF  ARIZONA— 

By  auto  through  the  heart  of  "Apache  Land" — a  maze  of  canyons,  peaks  and  cliffs 
aglow  with  bright  colors — 120  miles  of  scenic  splendor.  A  one-day  side  trip  or 
detour, 

DETOUR  FROM  MARICOPA  through  Phoeni.x.  Roosevelt  Dam  and  Globe  to 
Bowie;  OR  SIDE  TRIP  FROM  BOWIE  VI.A  GLOBE  TO  ROOSEVELT  DAM 
and  return.  Take  Phanix  Sleeper,  or  Globe  Sleeper.  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and 
Fridays,  from  Los  Angeles. 

Detour  or  Side  Trip  Fare,  $20.00. 

YOU  CAN  STOP  OFF  AT  EL  PASO  and  go  by  s*rcet-car  into  Old  Mexico:  or 
you  can  stop  at  New  Orleans  and  visit  many  historic  places.  Mardi  Gras 
festivities  to  Feb.  28th. 

For  Railroad  and  Pullman  Fares  Ask  Agents 

50  Post  SL  Ferry  Station  Third  St.  Station 

or  Phone  Sutter  4000 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"It's  9  o'clock-,  and  you  promised  to  meet 
me  at  7."  "Oh,  Reggie,  I  thought  I  said  8." 
— Weekly  Telegraph. 

"I  am  told  that  you  and  your  husband  had 
a  falling  out."  "Never  in  your  life ;  simply 
divorced." — Paris  Le  Rire. 

Ted — Tom  claims  to  be  quite  a  golf  player. 
What  do  you  think  ?  Ned — I'd  rather  wait 
until  I  hear  what  his  caddy  says. — Ketv  York 
Sun. 

Visitor  (teasingly) — Will  you  let  me  have 
your  doll's  house,  Doris?  Doris — No,  but  I'll 
let  you  one  of  the  top  rooms  for  fourpence 
a  week." — London  Passing  Show. 

"You  keep  a  great  stock  of  blank  applica- 
tions for  marriage  licenses.  I  see.  More  than 
you  can  use  in  ten  years."  "They  tear  up  a 
great  many  in  their  nervousness.  A  paternal 
government  allows  for  that." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"When  the  burglar  emerged  from  the  cellar, 
there  was  I  with  my  revolver  pointed  straight 
at  him."  "Did  you  tell  him  to  throw  up  his 
hands?"  "Heavens,  no!  He  was  carrying  an 
armful  of  my  home  brew." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"But  surely,"  said  the  haughtj-  woman,  "if  I 
pay  fare  for  my  dog  he  will  be  treated  the 
same  as  other  passengers  and  be  allowed  to 
occupy  a  seat  ?"  "Of  course,  madam,"  the 
guard  replied,  politely,  "provided  he  does  not 
put  his  feet  on  it." — Pearson's  Magazine. 

"Girls,  motherhood  has  many  problems. 
Baby  got  big  red  spots  all  over,  and  I  couldn't 
find  a  thing  about  it  in  the  book,  so  I  got  a 
specialist  up  here.  He  said,  'mosquito  bites,' 
and  there  went  the  twenty  dollars  I  meant  to 
put  into  a  jade  cigarette  holder." — Judge. 

"Why  don't  you  let  your  daughter  assume 
some  of  your  household  cares  ?  She  is  old 
enough  to  be  a  great  help  to  5'ou."  "Oh,  she 
does  a  lot.  I  hardly  ever  have  to  clean  up 
after  her  when  she  makes  fudge  now." — Wash- 
ington Times. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Plunger  when  he  went 
home  one  evening,  "I've  something  important 
to  tell  you — a  receiver  has  been  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  my  affairs."  "How  nice!" 
cooed  Mrs.  Plunger,  "When  will  he  hold  his 
first  reception?" — Boston  Transcript. 

"I  left  lovey  in  tears,"  said  the  young  hus- 
band, franticallj%  "What  shall  I  do,  father?" 
"Send  for  her  mother,  my  boy.  Let  the  old 
lady  settle  your  quarrel."  "But  that  would  be 
a  matter  of  days,  you  know."  "Then  send 
for  her  dressmaker." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

She — Does  the  fact  that  I  have  money  make 
any    difference     to     you,     dearest  ?     He — Of 
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EAT 


'S  YEAST 


m  Three  Cakes  a  Day  ^ 

M  The    corrective    food   to  M 

M  — increase  appetite  M 

M  — improve  digestion  g 

M  — clear  the  complexion.     -      M 

g        Place   a   standing   order   with  your        g 

M  Grocer.  g 


course  it  does,  my  own.  It  is  such  a  comfort 
to  know  that  if  I  should  die  you  would  be 
provided  for.  She — But  suppose  I  should  die 
first?  He — Then  I  would  be  provided  for. — 
Boston   Transcript. 

"Why  were  you  not  suspicious  of  that 
thief  who  grabbed  a  tray  of  diamonds  and 
darted  out  of  the  door?"  -"He  disarmed  sus- 
picion," said  the  jew^eler.  "Yes?"  "He  said 
he  wanted  to  look  at  some  engagement  rings 
and  the  fellow  acted  the  part  so  well  he  actu- 
ally stammered  and  turned  red." — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 

"Just  a  word,"  said  the  lawyer  to  his  fair 
client.  "Yes?"  "If  your  husband  asks  for 
the  custody  of  the  poodle  don't  try  to  win 
the  sympathy  of  the  court  by  weeping  and 
calling  the — er — little  animal  your  'precious 
darling.'"  "Why  not?"  "The  judge  is  the 
father  of  ten  children,  and  he's  proud  of  it." 
— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

"What !"  said  the  indignant  old  gentleman, 
"you  want  to  marr>'  my  daughter?  Why,  it 
was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  you  were  caddy- 
ing  for  me."  "Yes,  sir,"  the  young  man  re- 
plied ;  "but  I  don't  intend  to  let  that  stand  in 
the  way.  I  hope  I  have  sense  enough  to 
realize  that  a  very  bad  golfer  may  make  a 
fairly  good  father-in-law." — Boston  Transcript. 

"Do  you  ever  make  mistakes?"  "Oh,  yes," 
said  the  druggist.  "We  make  mistakes  oc- 
casionally. One  of  our  customers  thought  he 
was  buying  extract  the  other  day,  but  a  clerk 
gave  him  horse  liniment  instead.  He  drank 
it,  too."  "Any  complaint?"  "No  complaint. 
Several  of  his  neighbors  came  in  the  next 
morning  with  prescriptions  from  a  veteri- 
narian."— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

After  fidgeting  about  over  his  tea,  the  youth 
suddenly  blurted  out :  "Can  I  go  out  tonight, 
mother,  to  see  my  lass  ?"  "Yes,"  said  his 
mother,  grudgingly,  "but  come  back  in  half  an 
hour."  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 
youth  returned.  "And  did  you  see  your  sweet- 
heart ?"  asked  his  mother.  "Yes,  mother ;  and 
she  would  have  seen  me.  too,  if  I  hadn't 
bobbed  down  behind  the  hedge." — London 
Weekly   Telegraph. 

"Can  any  man  in  this  audience  truthfully 
say  that  education  has  hurt  his  business?" 
challenged  the  educator.  "I  can,"  answered  a 
small  man  in  the  rear  row.  "And  might  I 
ask  what  your  business  is?"  asked  the  edu- 
cator. "Certainly,"  answered  the  other.  "I 
used  to  make  a  good  living  peddling  the 
book,  'What  Every  Young  Girl  Should  Know* ; 
but  there's  no  demand  for  it  any  longer." — 
Williains  Purple   Cow. 


The  Last  Bit  of  London  Bridge. 

The  builders  of  the  new  giant  office  block 
on  the  edge  of  the  river  at  London  Bridge 
allowed  people  the  other  morning  to  take  a 
final  glimpse  of  the  arch  of  old  London 
Bridge,  found  when  the  foundations  were  be- 
ing dug  (says  the  Manchester  Guardian). 
For  a  century  or  so  this  noble  piece  of  ma- 
sonn',  all  unknown,  had  been  holding  up  the 
yellow-faced  Pearl  Insurance  office,  now  de- 
stroyed. Preservation  of  the  relic  was  im- 
possible, so,  like  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
camp  at  Manchester,  the  ancient  arch  must 
be  brought  to  light  only  to  disappear  forever. 

Clerks  from  warehouses  round  and  a  few- 
determined  women  sightseers  were  scrambling 
down  ladders  into  the  clayey  pit  w-here.  in 
the  vague  light,  the  powerful  span  of  the 
arch  swept  over  their  heads.  It  was  all  won- 
derfully fresh  and  eloquent.  Marks  of  use 
could  be  traced  on  the  silvery  stone.  One 
might  pass  one's  hand  over  the  ivorj-  surface 
of  the  arch  and  follow  the  wear  of  the  tides 
of  many  centuries — of  more  than  seven  cen- 
turies, if  this  is  indeed  part  of  the  original 
bridge  of  Peter  of  Colechurch.  The  water  has 
car\-ed  the  soft  stone  into  cur\"es.  as  you 
might  scoop  out  a  cheese  with  a  knife.  This 
was  the  most  eloquent  thing  to  be  seen. 

The  work  of  the  early  eighteenth-century 
could  be  studied  in  the  three  moulded  ribs 
of  Portland  stone  put  under  the  old  bridge  at 
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that  period  to  strengthen  it,  and  the  spring 
of  the  arch  of  the  additions  which  in  1759 
widened  the  bridge  was  revealed  also.  An  old 
mooring  ring  still  in  place  was  the  only  human 
touch — oddly  enough,  no  interesting  relics 
were  found  in  the  old  slime. 

It  was  interesting,  if  only  for  a  minute,  to 
inspect  this  fossil  of  old  London,  dug  out  of 
its  mediaeval  bed  while  the  crowd  of  lunch- 
hour  office  youths  looked  down  rather  jeer- 
ingly  from  the  parapet  of  new  London  Bridge. 
These  were  the  very  stones  that  upheld  those 
rows  of  sharp-toothed  houses  built  along  the 
mediseval  bridge  which  made  of  it  the  river 
heart  of  old  London. 
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RED-SEAL 

REFINING  COMPANY 

A   CALIFORNIA   INDUSTRY 

Manufacturers   and    Refiners  of 
Petroleum   Products 

For  information  get  in  touch  with 

JOSEPH   HARRIMAN 

14th  Floor— 625  MarketSt. 

Merchants  NatL  Bank  Bldg. 

Sutter  4598 


Phone,    Write  or  Wire  at   Our  Expense 


Short-Haired  Women. 
Russia  has  become  a  nation  of  short-haired 
women.  This  to  the  newcomer  is  supposed  to 
be  a  symptom  of  Communist  leanings,  in  a 
country  where  the  men  formerly  advertised 
their  faith  in  the  Soviet  brand  of  politics  by 
wearing  long  hair,  heavy  beards,  leather  coats, 
and  top  boots.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ma- 
jority of  short-haired  women  are  not  Com- 
munists at  all.  They  earned  their  short  hair 
by  surviving  the  typhus.  Typhus  is  as  com- 
mon in  Russia  as  mumps  in  the  United 
States.  Those  who  contract  it,  men  or  women, 
have  their  heads  shaved. 


Sweden  has  not  had  a  war  for  a  century. 


THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY. 
A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  PROP- 
ERLY INVESTED  WILL  MEAN  A 
SOURCE  OF  FORTUNE  FOR 
YOURSELF  OR  A  HERITAGE  FOR 
YOUR   HEIRS,   AS   YOU   CHOOSE. 

A  new  Syndicate  is  just  being  formed  to  take 
over  a  large  tract  of  Canadian  Coal  Lands  lo- 
cated in  British  Columbia  between  two  conti- 
nental raili-oads,  just  sixteen  miles  above 
Glazier  Park,  Montana.  Get  on  the  Board  oi 
Directors  with  us;  we  are  in  on  the  ground 
floor. 

JOSEPH   HARRIMAN 

14th  Floor,  Mer.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 

625  Market  St., 
San  Franciico     -     .     .     California 
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These  shrubs  are  of  moderate  and  usually 
quite  compact  growth.  Flowers  in  spikes. 
Excellent  for  shady  places,  but  will  thrive 
perfectly  in   full  sun. 


Make  Your  Selection  on  the  Gromids 
Open  Daily  and  Sanday 
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Mr.  Bowles  the  compliment  their  service  merits.  The 
university  is  no  place  for  the  "bloc"  principle  in  ad- 
ministration. It  is  open  to  all  upon  equal  terms  and  its 
administration  has  thus  far  avoided  the  experience  of 
clashing  interests  that  have  damaged  the  standing  of 
other  and  similar  institutions. 
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The  U.  C.  Board  of  Regents. 

There  are  three  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  State  University — one  due  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Taussig,  two  to  expiration  of  the  fixed  terms  to 
which  the  incumbents — Mrs.-  Sartori  of  Los  .Angeles 
and  Mr.  P.  E.  Bowles  of  San  Francisco — were  ap- 
pointed. Mrs.  Sartori  came  into  the  board  under  ap- 
pointment to  fill  the.  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Phoebe  Hearst.  Her  service  therefore  has  covered  only 
the  past  two  years.  In  that  period  Mrs.  Sartori  has 
demonstrated  her  qualifications  by  intelligence,  indus- 
tr>',  and  enthusiasm.  She  ought  to  be  reappointed. 
Mr.  Bowles  came  into  the  board  some  fourteen  years 
ago  to  fill  an  unexpired  term.  He  took  up  the  work 
'with  interest  and  energy  and  in  the  succeeding  years 
has  been  diligent  in  it.  No  other  member  of  the  board 
has  met  its  responsibilities  in  more  definite  spirit  of  de- 
votion or  with  closer  attention  to  its  details.  His  en- 
thusiasm as  a  botanist,  his  interest  in  library  develop- 
ment, his  skill  in  finance,  his  practical  common  sense 
in  relation  to  the  general  interests  of  the  university 
have  all  been  exercised  unremittingly.  Mr.  Bowles' 
retirement  from  the  board  would  be  a  distinct  loss  to 
the  university.  His  continuation  in  it  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a  proper  recognition  of  his  services.  We 
hear  clamorous  echoes  of  various  class  demands  for 
direct  representation  in  the  Board  of  Regents.  Gov- 
ernor Stephens,  we  trust,  will  not  be  influenced  by 
them  to  give  special  recognition  to  any  particular  "in- 
terest,"  much  less  to  deny  to  either  Mrs.   Sartori  or 


A  Colossal  Moral  Blunder. 

The  soldier  bonus  bill,  so  its  advocates  insist,  is  only 
the  carrying  out  of  a  pledge  made  by  the  Republican 
party  at  its  national  convention  of  1920.  They  have 
said  this  so  often  that  no  doubt  they  have  come  to 
believe  it.  Let  us  consult  the  record.  The  platform 
plank  which  is  construed  as  a  "pledge"  is  as  follows : 

We  hold  in  imperishable  remembratice  the  valor  and  the 
patriotism  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  America  who  fought 
in  the  great  war  for  human  liberty-,  and  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  discharge  to  the  fullest  the  obligations  which  a  grateful 
nation  justly  should  fulfill,  in  appreciation  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  its  defenders  on  sea  and  on  land. 

Republicans  are  not  ungrateful.  Throughout  their  history 
they  have  shown  their  gratitude  toward  the  nation's  defenders. 
Liberal  legislation  for  the  care  of  the  disabled  and  infirm  and 
their  dependents  has  ever  marked  Republican  policy  toward 
the  soldier  and  sailor  of  all  the  wars  in  which  our  country 
has  participated.  The  present  Congress  has  appropriated  gen- 
erously for  the  disabled  of  the  world  war. 

The  amounts  already  applied  and  authorized  for  the  fiscal 
year  1920-21  for  this  purpose  reached  the  stupendous  sum  of 
$1,180,571,893.  This  legislation  is  significant  of  the  party's 
purpose  in  generously  caring  for  the  maimed  and  disabled 
men   of   the    recent  war. 

Concurrently  the  convention,  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  taxation,  spoke  of  the  burden  as  "staggering,"  de- 
claring further  that 

sound  policy  *  *  *  demands  the  early  accomplishment  of  that 
real  reduction  of  the  tax  burden  which  may  be  achieved  by 
substituting  simple  for  complex  tax  laws  and  procedure ; 
prompt  and  certain  determination  for  the  tax  liability  for 
delay  and  unceitainty ;  tax  laws  which  do  not,  for  tax  laws 
w^hich  do,  excessively  mulct  the  consumer  or  needlessly  repress 
enterprise  and  thrift. 

These  expressions  must  be  taken  together.  Their 
construction  into  a  promise  to  provide  a  general  bonus 
for  ex-service  men  is  not  merely  strained,  but  absolutely 
unwarranted.  Under  this  interpretation  the  party  is 
held  to  a  pledge  which  in  truth  it  did  not  make  either 
directly  or  by  implication.  In  plain  logic  the  tax  plank 
forbids  extravagance  in  the  sphere  of  national  finance. 
President  Harding's  position  that  our  essential  obliga- 
tion is  to  the  disabled  is  not  only  in  accord  with  the 
platform,  but  the  complete  fulfillment  of  its  assurances. 
The  government  is  giving  attention  to  the  disabled  men, 
caring  for  them  in  hospitals,  reeducating  them  in  ways 
designed  to  make  them  efficient  and  self-supporting 
members  of  society,  providing  in  special  cases  liberal 
cash  allowances — and  this  is  all  that  was  promised. 


of  the  Legion  was  checked.  The  next  step  was  sup- 
pression of  anti-bonus  sentiment  in  the  Legion,  and 
presently  that  organization  was  found  standing  for  the 
bonus,  with  the  effect  of  rapidly  increasing  its  mem- 
bership. 

JIany  members  and  promoters  of  the  Legion  as 
originally  formed  deliberately  compromised  their  con- 
victions in  respect  to  the  bonus  in  order  to  obtain 
what  they  conceived  to  be  a  larger  good,  namely, 
the  gathering  together  of  as  many  service  men 
as  could  be  brought  into  it  in  order  to  prevent  their 
drifting  into  radical  organizations  promoted  by  self- 
seeking  demagogues.  Here  is  all  that  there  is  of  de- 
fense for  the  Legion  in  its  present  attitude.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  defense  that  does  not  justify  present  de- 
mands; it  merely  points  to  an  error  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  those  who  did  not  foresee  the  lengths  to  which 
organized  selfishness  could  go.  Can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  Legion,  by  permitting  its  bonus-seeking  element  to 
overwhelm  it,  has  lost  the  capacity  for  service  and  citi- 
zenship that  was  in  the  minds  of  its  earlier  promoters? 


Now  let  us  see  how  the  demand  for  the  bonus  origi- 
nated; The  American  Legion  came  into  being  pro- 
fessedly as  an  instrument  of  national  service  through 
w'hich  the  men  who  had  made  sacrifices  as  members  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war  were 
to  approach  the  tasks  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
in  time  of  peace  in  similar  patriotic  spirit.  But  just 
as  the  .\merican  Legion,  following  the  St.  Louis  con- 
vention, began  to  assume  large  proportions  several  rival 
organizations  of  ex-service  men  came  into  existence. 
There  was  the  Private  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  League, 
with  membership  limited  to  enlisted  men,  formed 
frankly  and  openly  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  bonus 
with  other  financial  assistance  from  the  government. 
Here  and  there  throughout  the  country  demagogues 
busied  themselves  in  efforts  to  bring  selfish  elements 
among  the  ex-service  men  into  organizations  in  which 
war  service  was  to  be  commercialized  to  political  and 
other  ends.  At  about  this  time  many  of  the  local  chap- 
ters and  even  some  of  the  state  organizations  of  the 
Legion  went  on  record  in  opposition  to  the  principle 
of  the  cash  bonus.    Immediately  growth  in  membership 


There  is  a  broad  field  for  the  cynic,  the  satirist,  even 
for  the  humorist,  in  the  situation  at  Washington,  where 
Congress  is  snarled  up  in  relation  to  two  pestiferous 
questions:  (1)  the  bonus;  (2)  the  methods  of  raising 
money  to  meet  it.  It  is  a  situation  that  does  not 
speak  for  the  political  acumen  of  the  make-up  of 
Congress.  Politicians  of  the  past  have  usually  been 
adroit  enough  to  present  a  plausible  appearance  of 
virtue — of  regard  for  the  public — but  here,  in  a  panic 
over  the  coming  election,  all  masks  are  off  and  the 
politicians  stand  forth  in  naked  selfishness  and  pettiness. 
They  are  supporting  the  bonus,  not  because  thej'  be- 
lieve it  is  right,  not  because  the  country  is  in  a  position 
to  pay  it,  but  because  they  deem  it  to  be  essential  to 
their  reelection  this  coming  November. 

Some  nine  months  or  more  ago  President  Harding 
pointed  out  to  Congress  that  the  condition  of  the  public 
treasury  was  not  such  as  to  justify  the  granting  of  a  cash 
bonus.  Here  was  his  opportunitA-  to  kill  the  vJmole  busi- 
ness by  a  straight-from-the-shoulder  presentation  of  the 
matter  in  its  moral  logic.  He  missed  the  chance  of  a 
great  service  by  limiting  his  presentment  to  the  financial 
phase  of  the  matter.  More  recently,  when  the  situation 
became  tense  under  the  demand  of  congressmen  for 
their  own  reelection  benefits,  a  party  council  was  as- 
sembled at  the  White  House.  It  w'as  made  up  of  the 
chairman  of  the  national  committee  and  of  various 
Republicans  of  both  Senate  and  House.  Immediately 
following,  announcement  was  made  that  the  bonus  bill 
had  become  part  of  the  party's  legislative  programme 
for  this  season.  It  is  apparent  that  the  council  had 
overridden  the  judgment  of  the  President  and  had  de- 
termined that  the  bonus  was  necessary  in  order  that  the 
party  might  continue  in  control  of  the  legislative 
branch.  But  the  President  would  not  go  all  the  way; 
he  stuck  to  his  ground  that  if  Congress  shall  write  into 
law  a  cash  bonus  bill  it  must  provide  concurrently  a 
method  for  raising  the  necessary  revenue  to  cover  the 
new  obligation.  

This  is  the  situation  today.  In  the  meantime  the  con- 
gressional leaders  who  brought  it  about  are  beginning 
to  fear  that  their  judgment  was  wrong,  because  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  there  is  pouring  into  \\"ashing- 
ton  a  flood  of  protests  against  the  bonus  and  against  the 
imposition  of  new  taxes.  The  Republicans  are  not 
worrying  alone,  since  the  Democrats  fully  share  theii 
agitation.  The  latter  see  the  Republicans  getting  into  a 
hole  and  they  can  see  no  way  to  avoid  getting  into  the 
same  hole  themselves.  There  is  a  veritable  panic  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  for  those  who 
have  directly  or  by  implication  done  a  half-wrong  to 
turn  about  and  set  themselves  right.  There  is  a  way 
to  do  it  in  the  present  emergency,  but  it  is  a  way  tlint 
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calls  for  a  kind  of  courage  rarely  found  in  those 
with  whom  politics  rather  than  statesmanship  is  a 
profession.  Having  waded  in  and  found  the  water 
deep,  the  Republicans  at  Washington  ought  now  to  face 
about  and  wade  out.  Admitted  that  return  to  the  solid 
ground  of  sound  principle  and  sound  finance  would  be 
difficult,  it  is  none  the  less  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
danger  lies  ahead.  Truly,  it  has  been  said  that  if  Con- 
gress shall  disregard  the  public  will  by  enacting  this 
bonus  bill  the  people  will  rise  in  their  wrath  and  smash 
Congress. 

In  the  bringing  about  of  the  situation  as  it  stands 
President  Harding  is  not  without  fault.  He  missed  his 
chance  when' he  made  naught  of  the  principle  involved 
in  the  bonus  and  made  much  of  the  expediences  con- 
nected with  it.  None  the  less  he  is  nearer  right  than 
anybody  else  involved  in  the  present  mix-up.  It  would, 
obviously,  now  be  an  embarrassment  for  him  to  get 
himself  wholly  right.  But  he  is  the  one  man  able  by 
his  individual  authority  and  the  prestige  of  his  office 
to  call  a  halt  upon  a  ruinous  programme — ruinous  less 
in  its  immediate  demands  than  in  its  ultimate  con- 
sequences.    He  ought  to  do  it. 


Diplomatic  Contrasts. 

The  silences  of  a  talkative  man  are  always  impres- 
sive. Lloyd  George's  normal  aspect,  however  decep- 
tive it  may  be,  is  one  of  frank  communicativeness. 
When  therefore  he  received  in  profound  silence  M. 
Poincare's  stern  protest  on  the  reparations  issue  and 
the  Genoa  Conference  a  week  or  two  aso,  his  attitude 
proved  very  disconcerting  to  the  French  premier,  who 
doubtless  felt  that  the  \\'elshman  had  stolen  his  thun- 
der— or  rather,  his  quietude.  It  seemed  rather  unjust 
that  M.  Poincare,  whose  greatest  accomplishment  is 
silence,  should  be  forced  into  such  an  unbecoming  ex- 
treme of  articulateness,  while  his  opponent,  who  usually 
talks  whenever  possible,  Avraps  himself  God-like  in  a 
taciturn  cloud. 

This  may  seem  a  trifle,  but  it  is  not.  It  shows  that 
there  is  something  unsomid  in  the  tradition  of  silent 
diplomacy.  The  accent,  at  least,  appears  to  have  been 
misplaced.  A  talkative  diplomat  not  only  surrounds 
himself  with  a  reassuring  aura  of  candor,  but  when 
he  chooses  to  remain  silent,  he  creates  an  atmosphere 
of  awe.  The  habitually  silent  negotiator,  on  the  other 
hand,  remains  a  subject  of  anxious  conjecture  until  he 
declares  himself,  and  then  he  can  hardly  fail  to  dis- 
appoint the  expectation  with  which  the  world  has  sur- 
veyed his  alabaster  countenance.  As  an  instance,  one 
need  only  mention  Colonel  House.  For  a  considerable 
time  the  Colonel,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  holding 
his  tongue,  worried  Europe  into  thinking  him  the  intel- 
lectual colossus  of  America.  But  when,  at  the  entreaty 
of  the  press  syndicates,  the  Colonel  finally  consented  to 
interpret  the  mysteries  of  international  politics  to  the 
American  public,  the  result  was  distressing,  not  because 
his  observations  were  unenlightening,  but  because  they 
could  not  possibly  justify  the  reputation  for  profimdity 
with  which  his  silence  had  invested  him.  "There  are  a 
sort  of  men,"  says  Gratiano  in  the  play,  "who  do  a 
wilful  stillness  entertain,  with  purpose  to  be  dressed 
in  an  opinion  of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit; 
as  who  should  say,  T  am  Sir  Oracle,  and  when  I  ope 
my  lips  let  no  dog  bark.'  Men  that  therefore  only  are 
reputed  wise  for  saying  nothing."  This  need  not  be 
applied  in  its  entirety  to  Colonel  House.  But  its  in- 
terest with  regard  to  Lloyd  George  is  that  the  very 
dogs  stop  barking  when  his  lips  are  shut. 

Until  the  Latin  countries  produce  a  statesman  who 
can  equal  this  Welshman  in  dramatic  acumen,  he  will 
continue  to  dominate  European  diplomacy.  He  pos- 
sesses the  arts  of  Briand  and  Poincare  rolled  into  one, 
with  a  whimsical  something  added.  But  one  imagines 
that  in  the  sincere  and  artless  part  of  him  he  has  a 
great  deal  in  common  with  Briand.  The  reports  of  the 
Cannes  Conference  suggested  a  more  than  official  cor- 
diality between  the  two,  and  it  may  be  that  Lloyd 
George  had  some  thought  of  avenging  the  fall  of  his 
colleague  and  the  dislocation  of  their  plans  by  showing 
up  the  pretensions  of  the  new  premier.  If  this  was  his 
object,  it ,  was  eminently  successful.  Nothing  more 
than  a  few  days'  silence  was  needed  to  throw  con- 
sternation .  into  the  Poincare  camp  and  arouse  the  op- 
position to  a  chorus  of  "You  promised  that  you  would 
make  Lloyd  George  do  what  you  wanted,  but  where  are 
you  getting?  Perhaps  Briand's  way  was  the  best  after 
all." 

Vr    1  this  week  none  of  the  measures  undertaken  by 


M.  Poincare  when  he  assumed  office  had  advanced  a 
step.  Even  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  hung  fire,  evidentlv 
because  it  was  being  held  as  the  price  of  French  ac- 
quiescence in  England's  attitude  toward  Russia  and 
Germany  and  in  the  English  view  of  reparations. 
Whether  Saturday's  meeting  between  the  premiers  im- 
proved M.  Poincare's  position  remains  to  be  shown. 
France's  weapons  are  the  threat  of  a  Ruhr  invasion, 
and  refusal  to  participate  in  any  scheme  of  recon- 
struction until  her  demands  are  met,  but  these  are  des- 
perate and  two-edged  expedients,  and  she  hardly  dares 
employ  them. 

There  is,  in  brief,  a  game  called  poker,  and  in  it  a 
manoeuvre  called  "bluff."  M.  Poincare's  appears  to 
have  been  called. 


A  Movement  for  Promotion  of  Admiral  Sims. 

Mr.  Hearst's  Examiner  tries  to  make  scandal  out 
of  the  fact  that  a  multitude  of  American  citizens,  in 
appreciation  of  his  distinguished  and  patriotic  record, 
are  desirous  that  Admiral  Sims  shall  be  given  a  sub- 
stantial promotion  before  his  retirement  from  active 
service  some  time  this  year.  The  editor  of  the  Argo- 
naut,  among  others,  is  quoted  as  approving  a  move- 
ment, if  it  may  be  so  called,  looking  to  the  bestowal  of 
the  rank  of  Admiral  upon  the  man  who  held  that  tem- 
porary rank  during  the  war  and  who  employed  its  au- 
thority with  tact,  skill,  and  success.  The  editor  of  the 
Argonaut  admits  the  fact.  He  is  proud  to  be  enrolled 
among  those  who  wish  to  see  an  honorable  figure  given 
a  reward  that  will  illustrate  American  appreciation  of 
honorable  service.  Of  course,  Mr.  Hearst  stands  op- 
posed to  any  project  calculated  to  emphasize  or  reward 
anybody  who  helped  win  the  war;  and  this  course  ac- 
cords perfectly  with  the  attitude  of  criticism  and  ob- 
struction that  he  sustained  while  the  war  was  in 
progress.  Along  with  others  whose  activities  tended, 
in  so  far  as  they  were  heeded,  to  embarrass  the  efforts 
of  the  government  and  to  make  things  easy  for  Ger- 
many, Mr.  Hearst  now  would  deny  to  distinguished 
merit  honors  it  has  fairly  earned. 

It  was  given  to  Admiral  Sims  to  command  the 
American  naval  forces  sent  into  European  waters  to  co- 
operate with  the  Allied  fleets.  A  small  man,  a  vain 
man,  a  contentious  man,  so  commissioned,  would  have 
made  himself,  in  his  relations  with  our  allies,  a  pest 
and  a  nuisance.  Fortunately,  we  had  in  Admiral  Sims 
a  man  of  broad  mind,  of  practical  skill,  of  cooperative 
spirit.  He  had  in  hand  a  delicate  duty  and  he  so 
carried  himself  toward  it  as  to  make  the  most  of  out 
relatively  small  resources  and  to  gain  effective  results. 
That  he  deserves  well  of  his  country  all  men  of  judg- 
ment and  of  patriotic  feeling  gladly  admit.  Just  as 
General  Pershing  symbolizes  our  success  in  the  fields 
of  France,  so  Admiral  Sims  symbolizes  our  success  in 
the  naval  phase  of  the  war.  He  was  content  to  serve. 
He  asks  for  no  reward.  But  his  admirers  would  be 
glad  if  he  might  be  given  recognition  in  a  form  that 
would  be  to  him  personally  a  benefit,  and  that  in  its 
suggestion  would  be  a  stimulant  to  the  arm  to  which  he 
is  attached  and  an  inspiration  to  patriotism.  If  there 
be  any  scandal  in  open  efforts  to  this  end,  Mr.  Hearst 
is  privileged  to  make  the  most  of  it. 


The  Treaties  in  the  Senate. 

Friends  and  critics  alike  of  Senator  Johnson  regret 
the  position  he  has  taken  in  the  matter  of  the  Confer- 
ence treaties.  He  has,  of  course,  the  right — indeed  it 
would  be  his  duty — to  oppose  confirmation  in  obedience 
to  a  sense  of  conviction.  But  unfortunately  the  im- 
pression prevails  that  Mr.  Johnson's  course  stands  re- 
lated to  political  or  other  calculations  and  that  it 
has  scant  foundation,  or  none  at  all,  in  devotion  to 
principle.  It  is  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Johnson's  repute 
that  he  has  not  established  himself  with  the  public — 
even  with  many  who  admire  his  gifts — as  one  whose 
saj'ings  and  doings  are  founded  upon  moral  convic- 
tion. The  reflection  is  general,  if  not  unanimous,  that 
in  his  love  of  conflict,  his  propensity  to  detraction, 
his  association  with  radical  elements,  rather  than  a 
sense  of  duty,  lie  the  inspiration  of  his  assault  upon 
the  treaties.  That  the  objections  urged  by  Mr.  John- 
son and  his  associated  group  of  chronic  objectors  will 
defeat  confirmation  is  not  believed.  The  treaties  repre- 
sent the  judgment  of  statesmen  of  highest  intelligence 
and  of  undoubted  patriotic  spirit.  They  have  the  ap- 
proval of  President  Harding.  Public  opinion  demands 
their  confirmation.  So  supported,  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  favorable  action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 


be  prompt  and  decisive.  Assuredly  it  should  be  so.  De- 
feat of  the  treaties  would  be  a  national  discredit,  not 
more  ui  its  immediate  effects  than  in  what  it  would 
imply  relative  to  American  diplomacy.  We  can  not 
afford  to  stand  before  the  world  as  a  nation  whose 
councils  are  so  contentious  and  divided  as  to  render  our 
government  impotent  in  its  relation  to  world  affairs. 
Surely  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Borah,  and  Mr.  Reed  and 
their  associate  irreconcilables  must  know  this,  and  as 
surely  they  ought  not  to  stand  upon  quibbles  and 
trivialities  respecting  the  great  matters  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  Voice  of  Common  Sense. 

An  intensely  practical  man,  a  man  whose  mind  works 
honestly  and  definitely,  a  man  with  no  vice  of  timidity, 
is  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab.  Perhaps  no  one  in  the 
country  is  better  placed  through  knowledge  of  men 
and  things  to  visualize  our  national  problems  clearly  or 
to  define  them  with  higher  moral  authority.  What  Mr. 
Schwab  said  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Society  of  New 
York  last  month  (printed  in  another  column)  is  worth 
serious  attention.  Mr.  Schwab  accurately  appraises  the 
situation  in  the  declaration  that  if  we  are  to  have  an 
outburst  of  industrial  prosperity  we  must  establish 
facilities  in  the  field  of  transportation  for  taking  care 
of  enlarged  activities.  He  is  right  in  the  further 
declaration  that  our  commerce  can  not  go  for- 
ward confidently  unless  our  railroads  are  put  in  po- 
sition to  carry  the  transportation  of  the  country,  made 
able  to  attract  the  capital  needed  for  their  rehabilitation 
and  extension — essential,  if  they  are  to  perform  their 
service  as  common  carriers. 

Mr.  Schwab  does  not  seek  to  minimize  the  evils  of  the 
past,  but  he  insists  that  bygones  shall  be  bygones,  and 
that  the  present  need  is  for  an  unprejudiced  and  practical 
attitude  of  the  public  mind  toward  the  railroads  in  their 
present  conditions  and  as  looking  to  the  future.  He 
has  studied  the  situation  and  he  finds  the  railroads  of 
the  country  today  in  honest  and  capable  hands,  compe- 
tent, if  allowance  shall  be  given  them,  to  re-create  for 
the  public  service  a  system  of  transportation  adequate 
to  the  common  welfare. 

Mr.  Schwab  might  have  gone  further  to  speak  in 
similar  spirit  of  our  ocean  transport  service.  At  a 
dozen  points  its  development  is  restricted.  American 
shipping  men  may  not,  like  their  rivals  of  other  coun- 
tries, regulate  their  activities  by  world  standards.  They 
can  not  do  business  upon  business  principles  because 
the  laws  of  their  country  will  not  permit  it.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  our  merchant  marine  is  crippled  and 
all  but  impotent.  Again,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  our 
leading  men  of  maritime  enterprise — Captain  Robert 
Dollar  locally  notable — find  it  necessary  to  seek  the 
privileges  and  the  protection  of  foreign  flags.  Here  is 
a  field  in  which  common  sense  needs  to  be  exercised; 
and  until  its  privileges  shall  be  restored  we  shall  have 
no  merchant  marine  worthy  of  the  name.  A  bounty 
system,  such  as  is  now  proposed,  may  yield  a  measure 
of  artificial  relief.  But  it  will  be  relatively  of  small 
utility.  What  is  needed  is  to  unbind  the  hands  of  our 
men  of  enterprise,  to  give  them  leave  to  compete  unre- 
stricted on  the  world's  great  highways. 


Stumbling  Toward  Perfection. 

The  gravity  of  the  Roma  disaster  can  not  be  mini- 
mized. In  the  face  of  a  catastrophe  so  distressing  there 
can  be  no  even-handed  weighing  of  advantage  against 
loss.  But  surely  no  one  believes  that  this  calamity  will 
forestall  or  even  hinder  the  future  development  of  the 
dirigible.  Much  less  is  there  reason  for  saying,  as 
many  people  did  under  the  shock  of  the  first  reports, 
that  lighter-than-air  craft  should  be  abolished.  This 
implies  that  they  can  be. 

Such  a  contention  shows  an  almost  complete  mis- 
comprehension of  human  nature.  As  yet  no  horror  or 
catastrophe  has  ever  daunted  the  experimental  impulse 
in  humankind.  The  heavy  mortality  in  the  early  days 
of  plane  flying  stimulated  rather  than  hindered  the  de- 
velopment of  that  invention.  More  general  interest- 
was  centered  on  it;  more  minds  set  themselves  to  the 
task  of  obviating  the  imperfections  which  each  new 
accident  revealed.  Moreover,  the  increased  sense  of 
danger  attracted  into  aviation  a  great  number  of  ad- 
venturers who  would  otherwise  have  preferred  scaling 
Himalayas  or  photographing  volcanoes.  The  fate  of 
Locklear  did  not  lessen  the  daring  of  Jenkins  in  stunt 
flying;  the  tragedy  of  Jenkins  will  not  discourage 
others  from  flirting  with  death  in  a  parachute.     And 
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the  collapse  of  the  /?-5<?  in  Hull  last  summer  did  not 
lessen  the  demand  for  passenger  space  in  the  Roma. 

This  tendency  is  not  to  be  deplored  or  regretted,  in 
itself.  Certainly  it  can  not  be  abolished.  The  deplor- 
able feature  of  the  recent  aeronautical  accidents  is  their 
superfluity.  At  this  date  it  seems  an  exasperating 
commentary  upon  human  intelligence  that  any  aviator 
need  use  a  defective  parachute — that  its  operation  can 
not  be  made  as  accurate  as,  for  example,  the  opening 
of  a  watch  case,  or  that  a  rudder,  an  instrument  with 
which  we  have  had  long  experience  in  cruising  the 
seas,  should  be  the  most  defective  detail  in  a  ship  with 
which  we  propose  to  navigate  the  air. 

But  all  this  is  part  of  a  stumbling  toward  perfec- 
tion which  seems  to  be  the  law  of  human  progress. 
It  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  commit  every  error 
before  its  corresponding  weakness  can  be  eliminated, 
and  to  suffer  every  consequence  of  mistaken  method 
before  the  right  one  can  be  found.  And  when,  by  this 
blundering  procedure,  one  mechanism  has  been  per- 
fected, that  indomitable  pigmy,  man,  will  set  about 
perfecting  by  the  same  degrees  other  more  perilous  and 
sublime  contrivances.  Does  any  one  seriously  hope  to 
arrest  the  process?  Before  such  a  result  can  be 
achieved,  the  inventive  impulse  of  the  race  will  have  to 
be  extinct,  and  this  can  only  mean  that  the  race  itself 
will  be  no  more. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


"Praise  from  Sir  Hubert  Is  Praise  Indeed." 

GENERAL    OFFICE   THE   ASSOCIATED    PRESS. 

New  York  City,  February  14,  1922. 
Alfred  Holman,  Esq. — My  Dear  Ho! man :  I  have  just 
seen  a  copy  of  the  Argonaut  of  February  4th.  *  *  +  The 
Argonaut  seems  to  me  even  more  interesting  than  it  was  in 
the  old  days  of  Frank  Pixley,  and  that  is.  certainly  saying  a 
good  deal.  I  trust  you  are  doing  as  well  as  you  deserve, 
which  is  also  saying  a  good  deal.         With  all  good  wishes, 

Melville  E.  Stone. 


side    of    organization    you    are    of   course    free    to    do    as    you 
please.  MacNtder. 


A  Word  of  Cheer  from  New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans,  February  18,  1922. 
Mr.  Alfred  Holman — Dear  Sir:  I  congratulate  you  upon 
your  article  entitled  "Politics  and  the  Bonus"  appearing  in 
the  Argonaut  of  February  11th.  Honesty  and  fearlessness  are 
traits  to  be  commended  wherever  found.  Evidently  you  place 
principle  above  party.  Best  wishes  and  hope  that  you  will 
continue  to  educate  the  people  as  to  what  the  bonus  really 
means.  A.  L.  Vories, 


From  an  Advocate  of  the  Bonus. 

DuNSMuiR,  Cal.,  February  26,  1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  Until  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  a 
proud  reader  of  your  paper,  but  since  I  find  that  you  have 
taken  such  a  stand  in  regard  to  the  soldier  bonus  I  feel  very 
different  about  the  Argonaut.  Taking  Mr.  Gerstle's  letter,  for 
example.  We  can  not  place  him  in  the  same  position  as  the 
average  soldier  or  ex-service  man.  He  left  a  profession — a 
business,  I  presume,  which  in  his  absence  would  continue  to 
accumulate  wealth.  Possibly  not  in  the  same  proportions  as 
if  he  personally  conducted  his  affairs,  but  when  he  returned 
he   had   something  to   step   into. 

What  did  the  average  service  man  return  to  ?  After  serv- 
ing in  the  war  he  had  no  work  to  come  back  to  and  found 
it  impossible  to  get  any.  It  is  true  the  service  men  per- 
formed a  "citizen's  duty,"  but  what  about  the  man  who  stayed 
at  home  on  work  of  national  importance?  Did  they  earn  the 
trifling  wage  that  the  soldier  earned?  Were  they  in  the  same 
dangers?  No.  They  earned  big  money,  far  in  excess  of 
what  they  were  entitled  and  benefited  greatly  by  the  war — 
and  the  man  who  gave  all  to  serve,  either  by  his  own  free 
will  or  by  the  will  of  his  country? 

Eager  to  serve  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  I  joined  the 
American  Legion  a  year  before  America  declared  war.  When 
the  war  ended  I  was  liberally  rewarded  by  a  grateful  nation 
for  the  small  service  I  rendered.  Those  who  stayed  at  home 
earned  big  money  and  were  able  to  get  all  kinds  of  work  and 
keep  up  to  date,  while  the  soldier  staked  his  life  for  his 
country  and  when  he  returned  he  found  he  wasn't  wanted  and 
that  there  was  no  work.  No  gratuity  is  too  big  a  compensa- 
tion for  such  a  service  .rendered  and  payment  should  have 
been  arranged  for  a  year  ago.  J.  A.  Martin. 


THE  LEGION  AND  THE  BONUS. 


A  Protest  and  President  MacNider's  Reply  to  It 


San  Francisco,  February  15,  1922. 
Hanford  MacNider, 

Meridian  Life  Building, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana — 
Many  Legion  members  in  California  are  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  adjusted  compensation  measure  and  ask  me  as 
one  of  their  number  to  solicit  at  your  hands  a  referendum 
vote  of  all  members.  Many  who  voted  for  the  bonus  desire 
now  to  vote  against  it.  For  the  good  of  our  great  organiza- 
tion I  venture  to  urge  that  this  be  done.  Please  answer  col- 
lect,   633    Market    Street,    San    Francisco. 

William  C.  Van  Antwerp. 


TELEGRAM  FROM  MACNIDER  TO  VAN  ANTWERP. 
Mason  City,  February  18,  1922. 
William  C.   Van  Antwerp. 
633  Market  Street, 

San  Francisco,  California — 

This  is  matter  for  your  department  commander  to  settle. 
If  considerable  number  of  Legion  men  in  California  opposed 
to  adjusted  compensation  you  are  practically  alone  in  the 
nation.  Negligible  minority  ex-service  men  opposed  found  in 
nearly  every  case  traceable  to  financial  interests  fighting  the 
bill  on  account  of  taxation.  There  is  no  such  demand  as  yours 
nationally.  The  Legion  has  unanimously  endorsed  this  bill 
in  national  convention.  I  am  instructed  and  intend  to  carry 
out  their  programrne  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  As  a  Legion 
member,  believe  your  duty  to  abide  by  will  of  the  majority 
if  you  want  to  speak  as  Legion  man.     As  ex-service  man  out- 


LETTER    FROM   VAN  ANTWERP   TO    MACNIDER. 
633   Market   Street, 
San  Francisco,  February  25,  1922. 
Hanford  MacNider,  Esquire, 

National  Commander  American  Legion, 
Meridian  Life  Building, 

hidianapolis,    Indiana — 

My  Dear  MacNider:  I  have  your  telegram  of  the  ISth 
instant  in  reply  to  mine  of  the   15th  instant. 

It  is  a  discouraging  and  a  disheartening  message. 

I  pass  over  without  comment  your  failure  to  answer  my 
question  regarding  a  referendum  on  the  part  of  our  member- 
ship, your  insinuation  that  "financial  interests"  are  behind 
those  ex-service  men  who  oppose  the  bonus,  and  your  sug- 
gestion that  I  must  abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority  or 
resign.  A  telegram,  is  an  unsatisfactory  medium  and  I  know 
you  to  be  incapable  of  rudeness.  You  were  elected  and  in- 
structed on  a  bonus  platform,  and  having  accepted  that  man- 
date you  must  see  it  through.  The  Legion  could  not  have 
selected  a  better  man,  nor,  I  am  bound  to  add,  a  more  un- 
worthy cause.     But  let  that  pass. 

You  and  I  volunteered  for  service  under  a  vitalizing 
spiritual  impulse.  When  we  got  home  we  joined  the  American 
Legion  because,  shocked  and  disillusion  by  the  war  and  its 
aftermath,  we  found  in  it  a  hope  and  an  ideal.  Let  us  read 
over  again  the  preamble  of  our  constitution  : 

"For  God  and  country,  we  associate  ourselves  together  for 
the  following  purposes:  To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America ;  to  maintain  law  and 
and  order ;  to  foster  and  perpetuate  a  one  hundred  per  cent. 
Americanism  ;  to  preserve  the  memories  and  incidents  of  our 
association  in  the  great  war  ;  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  individual 
obligation  to  the  community,  state,  and  nation  ;  to  combat  the 
autocracy  of  both  the  classes  and  the  masses  ;  to  make  right 
the  master  of  might ;  to  promote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth  ; 
to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  of  justice, 
freedom,  and  democracy;  to  consecrate  and  sanctify  our  com- 
radeship by  our  devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness." 

The  preamble  recited  above  says  nothing  about  a  bonus  and 
I  can  not  believe  that  any  such  mercenary  thought  influenced 
its  authors.  Yet  for  more  than  a  year  the  bonus  has  been 
the  principal  concern  of  the  Legion;  for  more  than  a  year  its 
lobby  has  been  at  work  in  Congress,  and  for  more  than  a 
year  its  membership  has  steadily  and  rapidly  declined.  In  a 
measure  at  least,  cause  and  effect  are  here  clearly  defined. 

You  term  this  claim  "adjusted  compensation"  because,  as 
you  put  it,  those  who  stayed  at  home  made  more  money  than 
those  who  went  to  war,  and  you  propose  to  adjust  this  differ- 
ence. Now  in  the  first  place  it  is  not  true  that  all  industrial 
workers  who  remained  at  work  received  more  or  even  as 
much  as  those  under  arms,  nor  is  it  true  that  all  who  went  to 
war  would  have  made  large  profits  had  they  remained  at  home. 
Nevertheless  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  through  graft,  cor- 
ruption, strikes,  or  other  improper  causes  a  small  group  of 
workmen  in  shipyards  and  war  munition  factories  were  grossly 
overpaid,  and  this  is  the  class  at  whose  excessive  pay  the  ad- 
justed compensation  measure  is  directed.  Bear  in  mind  that 
of  the  36,000,000  workers  in  the  United  States  less  than  10 
per  cent,  were  parties  to  this  wage  grab.  The  teachers,  sales- 
men, clerks,  ministers,  postal  employees,  farmers,  stenogra- 
phers, etc. — our  best  types — got  none  of  it.  The  hold-up  was 
confined  to  but  few,  and  it  was  a  downright  scandal.  But  two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right,  and  the  Legion  should  be  the 
last  group  in  the  world  to  seek  an  adjustment  or  parity  with 
the  grafters  who  all  but  betrayed  them  while  they  were  in  the 
trenches.  Upon  this  ground  many  thoughtful  Legion  men 
base  their  opposition  to  the  whole  bonus  programme. 

Again,  while  the  Legion  and  its  lobby  have  been  engaged  on 
the  bonus  programme  there  has  arisen  on  the  part  of  the 
public  a  degree  of  suspicion  and  distrust  that  none  of  us  ever 
expected.  You  and  I  daily  encounter  newspaper  editorials, 
magazine  articles,  and  public  speeches  containing  most  un- 
flattering comment  on  our  patriotism  and  our  citizenship. 
This  criticism  is  not  alone  directed  against  us,  but  against  all 
ex-service  men,  although  the  large  majority  never  joined  the 
Legion.  This  increasing  unpopularity  threatens  to  undermine 
all  our  usefulness  and  to  thwart  the  purposes  for  which  we 
came  together,  not  as  bonus-seekers,  but  as  high-minded  citi- 
zens imbued  with  a  determination  to  serve  the  commonwealth. 
It  distresses  me  immeasurably  to  add  that,  if  the  Legion  is  de- 
termined to  insist  upon  the  bonus  in  defiance  of  its  own 
principles,  in  defiance  of  public  opinion,  in  defiance  of  the 
warnings  of  the  treasury,  and  in  defiance  of  rudimentary  citi- 
ship,  its  career  as  a  real  American  Legion  will  end  inglori- 
ously. 

Nay  more,  in  addition  to  injuring  ourselves,  our  insistence  on 
a  bonus  is  sure  to  injure  those  sick,  wounded,  and  mentally 
afflicted  veterans  for  whose  maintenance  the  American  people 
were  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice.  I  am  certain  that  the 
public  solicitude  for  these  unfortunates  will  diminish,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  as  the  spectacle  is  presented  of 
increasing  demands  by  hale  and  hearty  veterans  who  returned 
from  the  war  unscathed.  I  say  "increasing  demands"  because 
every  one  knows  that  the  demands  for  bonuses  will  not  stop 
here  and  that  for  a  generation  to-  come  they  will  reappear 
under  different  guises  and  different  names.  The  effect  of  all 
this  upon  the  public  sympathy  for  our  deserving  wounded  men 
is  bound  to  be  felt. 

It  has  been  declared  in  the  Senate  that  seventy-five  billion 
dollars  must  be  spent  on  our  disabled  veterans  before  our 
obligation  is  discharged.  This  will  call  for  large  annual 
appropriations  throughout  the  next  generation.  How  will  the 
public  look  upon  this  proper  and  legitimate  appropriation 
when  there  is  added  to  it  from  year  to  year  sordid  and  mer- 
cenary demands  for  bonuses,  honorariums,  or  adjusted  com- 
pensations. It  seems  to  me  to  be  inevitable  that  the  disabled 
men  who  need  all  our  care  and  attention  will  lose  vastly  more 
by  the  bonus  agitation  than  its  proponents  will  gain.  Have 
they  not  lost  enough,  these  wounded  and  sick? 

The  lesson  of  the  war  was  sacrifice  ;  the  lesson  of  its  after- 
math is  sacrifice.  The  duty  of  1917-18  is  the  duty  of  today. 
The  men  who  came  back  from  the  war  unimpaired  in  mind 
and  body  have  no  more  right  to  ask  a  gratuity  for  doing 
their  duty  and  for  making  their  sacrifices  than  have  those  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  who  fought  the  good  fight  at  home. 
Again  I  deny  the  Legion's  right  to  impair  the  future  welfare 
of  their  less  fortunate  brothers  in  arms  who  came  back  sick 
and  wounded.  Again  I  deny  their  right,  or  any  man's  right, 
to  ask  a  gratuity  for  the  high  privilege  of  defending  his 
country.  Again  I  deny  the  right  to  put  me  and  my  ex-service 
colleagues  on  the  same  plane  of  adjusted  compensation  with 
those  slackers,  for  such  they  were,  who  forced  from  our 
harassed  people  extortionate  wages  when  the  country  was 
fighting  for  its  life.  Upon  these  beliefs  we  ex-service  men 
stand  firm,  and  for  these  principles  we  shall  fight  to  the  end. 
It  may  be  as  you  say,  my  dear  MacNider,  that  these  are 
the  views  of  only  a  "negligible  minority"  of  the  Legion. 
You  may  be  right,  but  I  can  not  believe  it.  At  any  rate  they 
are  the  views  of  those  "100  per  cent.  Americans"  whom  the 
Legion  in  its  preamble  sought  to  enlist,  and  must  retain,  if  it 
s  to  endure. 
With   kindest   personal   regards,    I   am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

William   C.  Van  Antwerp. 


The  American  Railroads. 
Speaking  at  the  ;mnual  rlinner  of  the  Ohio  Society  in  New 
Vork,    January    14th,    Mr.    Charles   M.    Schwab   said: 

Amid  all  the  welter  of  world  politics  one  can  not  help  but 
see  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  day  by  day  coming  to  a 
sounder  understanding  of  their  problems  and  a  firmer  deter- 
mination to   meet  them  with  stout  hearts  and  erect  heads. 

In  this  country  we  have  many  problems  to  be  solved,  but 
there  is  one  particular  point  that  1  would  like  to  make  on  this 
occasion,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  fundamental  to  the  restora- 
tion  of  American   prosperity. 

The  greatest  of  American  interests  next  to  agriculture  is 
that  of  transportation.  I  have  been  told  that  it  would  take 
five  billion  dollars  to  put  our  transportation  companies  abreast 
of  the  commercial  requirements  of  the  nation  and  to  make 
up  for  their  inability  to  expand  and  progress  during  the  past 
few  years.  If  we  were  to  have  an  outburst  of  industrial 
prosperity,  it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  our  railroads  would 
be   able  to   carry  the   burden. 

Our  railroads  for  the  past  two  years  have  abandoned  more 
miles  of  track  than  they  have  built,  and  in  that  period  they 
have  probably  retired  from  service  more  freight  and  pas- 
senger cars  than  they  have  installed.  In  a  country  like  ours, 
with  its  great  future  still  ahead  of  it,  that  is  an  impossible 
situation. 

We  can  not  have  prosperity,  our  country's  commerce  can 
not  go  forward  confidently,  unless  our  railroads  are  once 
again  made  prosperous,  are  put  in  position  to  carry  the  trans- 
portation of  the  country,  and  are  able  to  attract  the  capital 
needed  for  them  to  perform  their  service  as  common  car- 
riers. 

We  have  imposed  upon  our  railroads  a  network  of  laws 
and  restrictions  which  has  made  their  rates  no  longer  re- 
sponsive to  the  changing  commercial  needs  of  the  country, 
which  has  taken  away  from  their  managers  the  power  to 
exercise  initiative  and  enterprise,  and  which  has  made  private 
capital  unwilling  to  embark  in  railroad  development  except 
under   most   rigid   guarantees. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  fact  that  the  way  to  get  results 
in  life  and  in  industry  is  to  put  your  faith  in  men.  When 
I  went  into  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  I  did  very  little 
work  myself,  but  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  got  great 
results  because  I  spent  my  time  making  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  job  understand  that  I  was  behind  them,  giving  them 
encouragement    and    confidence. 

We  should  stop  knocking  our  railroads,  our  railroad  presi- 
dents, and  railroad  men  in  general.  The  railroads  have  had 
an  awful  drubbing,  such  as  no  other  industry  in  the  history 
of  this   nation   has  ever  gone  through. 

There  have  been  evils  in  the  past,  but  the  damage  done  in 
the  restriction  of  enterprise  and  the  prevention  of  progress, 
through  the  laws  which  have  been  passed,  has  been  infinitely 
greater  than  all  the  material  harm  due  to  the  financial  scan- 
dals which  were  committed.  We  should,  of  course,  prevent  evil 
and  scandal,  but  zve  must  also  be  careful  not  to  stike  progress. 

But  no  matter  what  has  taken  place  in  the  past,  I  am  firmly 
of  opinion  that  no  finer  and  more  conscientious  lot  of  men 
was  ever  attempting  to  discharge  their  duties  to  the  public 
under  difficult  conditions  than  the  men  who  are  today  running 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States. 

Look  about  you,  examine  the  names  of  the  men  who  are 
today  at  the  head  of  our  railroads.  Do  you  know  a  single 
one  who  does  not  deserve  your  implicit  confidence?  They 
are  not  speculators ;  they  are  not  grafters ;  they  are  high- 
minded  public  servants  deserving  of  public  trust  and  of  public 
enthusiasm. 

Most  of  our  railroad  presidents  started  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder.  Samuel  Rea,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
began  as  a  rodman  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  Daniel  Willard  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  Frederick  Underwood 
of  the  Erie  started  as  trainmen.  Going  through  the  list  you 
will  find  that  our  railroad  officers  are  today  among  the -very 
best  illustrations  of  what  American  boys  can  do  with  oppor- 
tunity and  ambition.  There  isn't  a  man  today  at  the  head 
of  an  American  railroad  who  is  not  a  credit  to  the  industry 
with  which  he  is  connected  and  an  asset  to  his  country. 

The  American  people  are  today  boss  of  the  railroads.  Let 
us  honor  these  men,  help  them  in  the  solution  of  their  dif- 
ficulties, and  make  them  feel  that  we  are  with  them  for 
progress  and  prosperity.  Let  us  back  our  railroad  officers  as 
the  manager  of  a  great  industry  would  get  behind  his  depart- 
ment heads. 

At  every  turn  our  railroad  managers  are  hemmed  in  by 
rules,  regulations,  and  restrictions  which  deprive  them  of 
power  to  exercise  their  discretion,  prevent  the  exercise  of  the 
sound  business  judgment  which  has  grown  out  of  their  long 
experience,  and  interfere  with  their  doing  acts  which  if  done 
would  contribute  immeasurably  to  the  restoration  of  pros- 
perity. 

Oftentimes  the  wisdom,  judgment,  and  experience  of  an  able 
and  conscientious  railroad  executive  is  set  at  nought  by  the 
caprice  of  a  railroad  commissioner  with  no  business  experi- 
ence whatever. 

You  never  make  progress  by  hamstringing  ability  and  initia- 
tive, and  no  industry  ever  gave  good  service  long  if  it  wasn't 
prosperous   itself. 

My  message,  therefore,  to  the  American  people  is  that  as  a 
measure  to  contribute  to  the  revival  of  prosperity  in  our 
country,  let  us  repeal  all  the  laws  we  have  placed  on  the 
statute  books  which  repress  initiative,  restrict  enterprise,  and 
dampen  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  charge  of  our 
railroads.  ^ 

Let  us  make  our  railroad  presidents  feel  that  we  regard 
them  as  honored  public  servants,  and  let  us  make  every  man 
engaged  in  the  railroad  business  feel  that  the  public  is  behind 
him  and  wants  him  and  his  company  to  be  successful  and 
prosperous. 

Protect  the  public  interest  in  every  way  that  is  necessary; 
maintain  such  regulation  of  railroads  as  actual  experience 
shows  to  be  justified,  but  abandon  all  the  regulation  which  is 
based  merely  upon  political  motive  and  popular  prejudice. 

If  we  make  our  railroad  regulations  non-poHtical,  restore  to 
our  railroad  managers  the  power  to  exercise  ability  and  initia- 
tive, and  make  them  feel  that  the  public  is  behind  them  with 
all  its  force  and  energy,  the  miracles  that  will  be  wrought 
in  the  promotion  of  prosperity  will  astonish  the  world. 

We  need  a  new  era  in  dealing  with  our  railroads  ;  and  it  is 
bound  to  come.  I  am  a  believer  in  American  railroads  and 
in  the  men  who  run  them,  and  I  propose  as  a  measure  of 
promoting  the  revival  of  prosperity  in  this  great  land  of  ours 
to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  have  these  men  receive 
that  public  support  which  they  are  entitled  to  enjoy. 


With  the  object  of  keeping  the  Baltic  open  during 
the  winter  in  the  interests  of  trade,  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment has  acquired  the  ice-breaker  Sviatogor  from  the 
British  admiralty.  The  vessel  is  at  present  in  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  where  she  is  being  reconditioned.  Resem- 
bling a  battleship  in  appearance,  she  is  the  best- 
equipped  ice-breaker  afloat.  She  is  capable  of  seven 
knots  per  hour  through  thick  ice.  In  the  Baltic  she 
will  work  in  conjunction  with  two  other  vessels  of  the 
same  type. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


March  4,  1922. 


TWO  PRIME  MINISTERS. 


Briand  represents  a  type  of  man  with  whom  one 
would  Hke  to  become  better  acquainted.  To  the  average 
American  he  has  never  been  much  more  than  a  name, 
though  the  name  Avas  ahvays  favorably  impressive.  It 
sounded  like  brigand  and  had  a  suggestion  of  fire:  it 
might  have  been  the  name  of  one  who  burned  bridges 
on  a  generous  and  lusty  scale,  with  gallantry,  whole- 
heartedness,  courage,  and  perhaps  an  occasional  touch 
of  mischievous  humor.  There  is  difficulty  in  disso- 
ciating names  from  our  first  impressions  on  hearing 
them,  but  it  is  the  present  writer's  superstition  that  on 
the  strength  of  a  name  he  prefigured  Briand  as  some- 
thing of  this  sort,  before  learning  much  more  about  him. 
At  any  rate  the  picture  is  one  that  time  tends  to  embellish 
and  amplify  without  changing  the  strong  essentials. 
Each  new  disclosure  of  the  ex-premier's  character  con- 
firms his  initial  claim  to  admiration  and  respect. 

The  latest  earnest  of  his  courage  is  the  report,  on 
the  authority  of  Cunliffe-Owen,  that  he  favors  the  re- 
duction of  the  French  war  debt  to  America  by  selling 
us  the  possessions  of  France  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
her  colony  at  Guiana,  with  the  broader  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  confidence  of  this  coimtrj-  in  French 
protestations  of  friendship.  Certainly  no  diplomatic 
measure  could  more  readily  or  completely  achieve  its 
object.  Something  of  the  sort  has  long  been  advocated 
by  the  former  American  minister,  Charles  H.  Sherrill, 
who  hopes  to  see  the  Caribbean  transformed  into  a 
Pan-American  lake,  and  the  threat  of  foreign  control 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Panama 
Canal  thereby  removed.  To  this  end.  he  has  even  advo- 
cated the  purchase  of  all  the  \\'est  Indian  possessions 
of  Holland,  France,  and  Great  Britain. 


A  passing  reference  to  this  subject  occurs  in  Sher- 
rill's  recent  book,  "Prime  ^Ministers  and  Presidents," 
issued  by  the  Doran  Company.  But  the  consummation, 
as  far  as  France  at  least  is  concerned,  is  considered  by 
Sherrill  to  be  entirely  remote.  The  usurpation  of  the 
executive  function  by  the  legislative  in  France  has 
made  the  premier  the  logical  and  necessary  sponsor  for 
such  a  measure,  but  no  prime  minister  would  dare  pro- 
pose it.  He  would  inevitably,  says  Sherrill.  be  voted 
down  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  whose  members  are 
not  prepared  to  look  so  far  ahead,  and  whom  no  pre- 
mier could  hope  to  lead  up  to  such  a  policy  through 
mature  deliberation,  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  his 
tenure  of  office. 

Briand.  however,  is  essentially  a  man  who  returns  to 
an  unsuccessful  charge  imdaunted.  and  if  he  entertains 
the  purpose  with  which  he  is  credited  we  shall  hear  of 
it  again.  The  risk  of  defeat  in  the  chamber,  grave 
though  it  was.  did  not  prevent  him  from  carrying  through 
his  plan  of  having  Germany  work  out  part  of  her 
money  payments  by  providing  German-made  materials 
for  use  in  French  reconstruction.  This  plan,  the  de- 
tails of  which  were  negotiated  by  Loucheur,  one  of  the 
largest  business  men  in  France,  and  Rathenau.  the  Ger- 
man "Electrical  King,*'  was  a  victory  of  political  sa- 
gacity over  the  small-change  attitude  of  Poincare  and 
his  pursy  train  of  what  they  used  to  call  in  ilontmartre 
"marchandes  de  frites."  It  not  only  speeded  up  the 
work  of  reconstruction,  but  allayed  much  of  the 
acerbity  that  had  been  aroused  by  France's  continued 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr  district,  and  put  skids  under  the 
militaristic  faction  at  a  time  when  they  contemplated 
a  disastrous  sally.  

Of  this  phase  of  his  endeavor  the  Briand  who  shot 
across  our  firmament  with  such  meteoric  suddenness 
during  the  Peace  Conference  hardly  offered  a  hint, 
and  his  fall  from  office  on  his  return  to  France  fol- 
lowed so  close  upon,  that  he  vanished  from  sight  at  the 
very  moment  when  American  interest  in  him  was 
keenest.  One  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  leonine  hair, 
streaked  with  gray.  Viking  moustaches,  a  broad,  full 
forehead  betokening  tolerance  and  large-mindedness, 
deep-carved  facial  lines  that  looked  like  scars  of  com- 
bat, and  penetrating,  far-seeing  eyes  of  intense  blue, 
with  a  glint  of  the  humor  or  sympathy  that  is  never 
quite  absent  from  the  gaze  of  those  who  have  lived  in 
close  contact  with  the  mass  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
In  his  intimate  study  of  the  French  premier  ilr.  Sher- 
rill allows  us  to  complete  the  picture.  He  attaches  im- 
portance to  the  fact  that  Briand  is  a  fisherman,  as  an 
indication  that  he  adds  the  rarer  quality  of  patience 
to  the  quick  perception  and  clear  reason  so  charac- 
teristic of  his  race.  He  has  had  the  faith  and  determi- 
nation to  move  such  mountains  of  convention  as  Lord 
Curzon  from  the  British  Foreign  Office  to  Paris,  when 
that  ponderous  dignitarj-  insisted  on  his  coming  to  Lon- 
don as  a  mark  of  deference.  He  is  ready  to  dare  any 
odds  for  the  vindication  of  a  friend,  as  in  the  famous 
dispute  in  the  Chamber  over  the  antedated  telegram. 
And  he  allows  no  interest  or  affiliation  to  interfere 
with  what  he  conceives  to  be  for  t'ne  welfare  of  France, 
as  was  proven  when  as  Socialist  prime  minister  in 
1910  he  defeated  the  Socialist  railway  strike  by  sum- 
moning the  strikers  to  military  duty  and  assigning 
them  <j  service  on  the  railways  they  planned  to  desert. 
During  the  dispute  over  the  Upper  Silesia  problem  he 
refused  to  meet  the  clamor  of  his  countrj-men  for  the 
occu  ation  of  the  Ruhr  district  when  that  move  would 

'    ;:  ,  roved  immensely  popular  and  would  have  greatly 


consolidated  his  power  at  home.  He  resisted  this 
pressure,  as  he  braved  many  another,  because  he  sees 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  France  in  matters  political 
and  is  free  from  the  opportunism  that  gains  present 
advantage  at  the  loss  of  future  standing  in  the  comity 
of  the  world.  In  the  courage  with  which  he  has  con- 
tended, indifferent  to  calumny,  for  a  sane  and  mag- 
nanimous statecraft  he  resembles  Lloyd  George,  who  at 
least  has  been  battered  with  the  same  charges  while  at- 
tempting very  similar  things,  ilr.  Sherrill  gives  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  two  premiers  together.  Like 
many  of  the  other  illustrative  flashes  in  his  book,  it  has 
the  virtue  of  indicating  a  great  deal  more  than  it  por- 
trays : 

Briand  has  a  very  pleasant  sense  of  humor.  When  at  the 
famous  March,  1921,  meeting  in  London,  Lloyd  George,  ex- 
pecting a  reasonable  indemnity  suggestion  from  the  German 
delegate,  Dr.  Simmons,  found  that  on  the  contrary  he  seemed 
to  be  putting  the  blame  for  the  war  on  the  .\llies,  and  almost 
to  ask  an  apology-  from  them  to  the  poor,  overburdened  Ger- 
mans, the  British  Prime  Minister  penciled  a  brief  note  to 
Briand.  "In  five  minutes'  time,  you  will  hear  that  it  is  we 
who  owe  money  to  the  Germans."  Briand  said  nothing,  but 
took  out  his  watch  and  placed  it  on  the  table  before  him.  .\t 
the  end  of  exactly  five  minutes  he  pushed  the  watch  over  to 
Lloyd  George  with  a  paper  on  which  he  had  written  "Give  it 
to  him.  and  give  him  your  shirt  along  with  it." 

Even  sentiment,  so  potent  a  factor  with  all  Latins,  never 
prevents  Eriand's  sense  of  humor  from  functioning.  One  day 
during  the  w^ar  Briand,  then  Prime  Minister,  after  lunching 
at  a  restaurant  in  the  Rue  Royale  with  Lloyd  George,  set  out 
on  foot  with  him  for  the  Foreign  Office.  On  their  way 
through  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  they  stopped  before  the 
statue  of  Strasbourg,  draped  in  crepe,  and  covered  with  ban- 
ners and  flowers  by  devoted  .-Msatians.  Said  Lloyd  George 
with  much  emotion,  "I  can  never  see  that  statue  in  its  trap- 
pings of  woe  without  an  unspeakable  sadness  coming  over  me." 
i  Briand  grasped  his  hand,  saying.  "Rest  assured  that  when 
this  war  ends,  we  will  remove  those  sad  draperies."  The  dis- 
I  tinguished  Briton  became  thoughtful  for  a  moment  and  then 
'continued.  "Perhaps,  if  some  day  after  the  war  I  should  see 
1  in  Berlin  a  statue  of  the  German  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
similarly  draped  with  mourning,  I  would  feel  the  same  emo- 
tion." "Ah!"  replied  Briand,  "learn  to  control  your  emotions, 
lest  you  should  also  come  upon  another  draped  statue  in 
Berlin  representing  the  German  colonies  that  the  war  had 
forced  you  to  take  from  Germany — it  wouldn't  do  then  to 
show  too  much  distress !'' 


Of  the  two  statesmen  Lloyd  George  would  seem  to  be 
the  less  sincere,  or  at  least  the  shrewder  diplomat.  He 
has  the  same  hardihood  in  challenging  long  odds,  but 
an  even  greater  equanimity  in  meeting  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  game,  and  a  more  malicious  irony  in 
confounding  his  opponents.  He  has  Briand's  sympa- 
thetic appeal,  when  he  chooses  to  employ  it.  coupled 
with  a  wit  that  can  be  as  swift  and  deadly  as  a  rapier 
thrust,  when  he  prefers  to  be  sardonic.  His  orientation 
to  conflicting  ideas  is  quicker  than  Briand's  and  he  has 
the  Celtic  gift  of  eluding  his  own  theories,  when  they 
prove  inopportime.  A  man  who  couples  the  talents  of 
an  actor  with  those  of  statesman  and  economist — to  say 
nothing  of  a  Welshman's  native  endowment  of  more 
than  Jesuitical  guile — is  baffling  even  to  the  .Anglo- 
Saxoii  mind,  and  must  be  almost  vertiginous  to  the 
orderly  Latin  intelligence.  .\nd  a  statesman  who  finds 
as  much  pleasure  and  instruction  in  the  society  of  chil- 
dren as  in  discussion  with  the  master  diplomats  of 
Europe  shows  also  a  balance  and  perspective  that  is  the 
prerogative  of  genius.  Xo  other  term  would  seem  to 
describe  his  amazingly  versatile  mind.  Sherrill  at- 
tributes his  vogue  with  his  countrymen  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  a  nation  of  gamblers,  and  like  to  take  a  chance 
on  a  winner.  Certainly  the  prime  minister's  record  in 
the  matter  of  results  is  in  his  favor.  As  a  statesman 
he  is  also  a  new  experience  in  English  parliamentary 
histor>'.  which  boasts  a  number  of  great  figures  with 
gifts  analogous  to  his.  but  none  with  the  same  qualities 
in  combination.  Time  will  prove,  perhaps,  that  in  the 
range  of  his  mental  and  moral  qualities  he  is  unique  in 
the  governmental  history  of  the  world. 


One  of  his  best  weapons  in  debate  is  a  searching 
ironv  that  is  all  the  more  effective  for  being  free  from 
any  overt  suggestion  of  malice.  He  maintains  an  ex- 
asperating good  humor — ^the  accomplishment,  perhaps, 
that  his  enemies  find  hardest  to  forgive  him.  He  has 
inaugurated  a  witt\-  tournament  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  stimulating  in  the  opposition  an  ill-advised 
hope  of  demolishing  him  with  his  own  weapons.  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  who  evidently  plans  to  make  Grey  the 
next  premier,  is  the  only  challenger  to  emerge  from 
the  contest  with  some  shreds  of  dignit\-.  Asquith.  as 
appears  from  his  speech  a  month  ago  against  the  Coa- 
lition Liberals,  resorts  to  the  old  pose  of  solemn  and 
misinterpreted  dignitj-,  and  attempts  to  confuse  his 
rival  by  a  "more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger"  attitude, 
allowing  his  face  to  be  momentarily  contorted  at  the 
recollection  that  while  he  once  looked  on  Lloyd  George 
as  a  faithful  friend,  he  is  now  "an  old  man.  and  too 
disillusioned  to  look  for  gratitude  in  politics."  There 
was  a  time  when  this  sentimental  trick  would  have 
brought  dorni  the  house,  but  a  spirit  of  j-outhful  ex- 
pectancy has  invaded  Parliament,  and  the  sigh  with  a 
violin  obligato  no  longer  chimes  with  the  spirit  of  a 
people  who  have  lost  much  of  their  reverence  for  what 
might  be  called  the  school  of  "silver  and  old  lace." 


An  interesting  example  of  Lloyd  George's  repartee 
at  its  most  pungent,  quoted  by  Mr.  Sherrill.  was  his  reply 
to  Svlvia  Pankhurst's  declaration  in  a  public  speech 
that  if  he  were  her  husband  she  would  give  him  poison. 
"If  she  were  my  wife,"  he  retorted,  when  told  of  the 
remark,  "I  would  gladly  take  poison." 

In    referring   to   Sherrill's   book,   it   may   be   timely 


to  mention  a  fact  to  which  he  has  never  alluded  pub- 
licly :  the  fact  that  he  was  the  tinofficial  agent  employed 
by  Briand  to  bring  Loucheur  and  Rathenau  together  aj 
\\  iesbaden.  For  this  great  service  he  received  from 
the  French  premier  last  .August  the  Cross  of  Com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  .\mong  his  other  dis- 
tinctions, he  is  responsible  for  having  founded  the  se- 
ries of  inter-university  athletic  contests  that  developed 
into  the  Olympian  games.  He  has  been  identified  with 
several  other  movements  to  increase  international  co- 
operation and  understanding,  and  has  enjoyed  personal 
contact  with  the  most  influential  statesmen  in  Europe. 
His  curiously  vivid  and  objective  portraits  of  many  of 
these  are  extremely  valuable  as  living  commentaries 
on  the  opinions  a  reader  or  spectator  has  to  derive  by 
inference.  Xone  is  more  illuminating  than  the  pen 
picture  of  Lloyd  George,  and  it  deserves  more  than  this 
fragmentary  quotation : 

Xeatly  dressed,  his  short,  well-filled  figure  with  the  famous 
crooked  legs  that  are  the  joy  of  the  caricaturists  soon  passed 
out  of  my  vision  and  I  saw  the  noble  head  with  its  thatch  of 
too  long  hair,  the  large  eyes  that  might  be  blue  or  brown, 
that  are,  in  fact,  blue  in  merriment  and  brown  in  deeper  emo- 
tion. I  should  have  lost  sight,  I  say.  of  his  diminutive  stature 
had  it  not  been  for  a  mannerism,  meant  to  hide  it,  that  in- 
stead, constantly  emphasizes  it.  With  his  eye-glass  occasion- 
ally thrust  at  me  to  make  a  verbal  point  he  would  step  first 
towards  me  and  then  leaning  far  back  he  would  step  away 
and  then  back  again,  now  advancing  one  shoulder  and  now 
the  other — ^the  in-and-out  action  of  a  trained  boxer.  The 
mannerism  is  that  almost  always  the  head  leans  away  from 
you.  just  as  Colonel  Roosevelt's  was  wont  to  do.  to  lend  an 
impression  of  greater  height,  but  Lloyd  George's  head  in- 
clines generally  to  one  side  or  the  other,  which  Roosevelt's 
did  not.  Roosevelt  made  his  points  by  suddenly  leaning  to- 
wards his  man  and  baring  his  teeth,  but  the  Welshman  makes 
his  by  leaning  back  and  screwing  up  his  eyes  the  better  to 
obser\-e  how  you  take  him. 

.\lways  there  gleamed  from  between  these  narrowed  lids  a 
something,  what  was  it  ?  certainly  not  frankness.  There  en- 
sued a  pause  as  if  he  waited  to  see  if  he  had  made  an  im- 
pression, and  if  he  had  failed,  instantly  he  chose  another  way 
to  do  so.  Then,  ha\-ing  succeeded,  open  wide  flew  the  eyes 
and  the  franker  expression  returned. 

With  these  two  men,  Lloyd  George  and  Briand,  more 
than  any  other  in  Europe,  rests  the  destiny  of  the 
old  world,  and,  in  a  considerable  degree,  our  o«ti. 

Aubrey  Boyd. 

S.\N  Francisco.  March  1.  1922. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Judge  Theodore  Brentano's  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent Harding  as  United  States  Minister  to  Hungary 
has  been  accepted  by  that  country.  Judge  Brentano  has 
served  for  more  than  thirty  years  on  the  bench  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Cook  County,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Richard  Derby  of  Oyster  Bay,  son-in-law  of  the 
late  President  Roosevelt,  has  been  nominated  bj-  Gov- 
ernor Miller  to  be  manager  of  the  Kings  Park  State 
Hospital,  Long  Island.  Colonel  Derby  served  overseas 
during  the  war  with  distinction  as  a  inember  of  the 
medical  corps. 

General  Ludendorff  is  an  example  of  loyalty,  par  ex- 
cellence. He  is  still  faithful  to  his  former  war  lord. 
He  was  recently  interviewed  in  the  study  at  his  home 
in  Berlin,  surrounded  by  mementoes  of  the  old  regime, 
among  them  being  a  statue  of  the  former  Kaiser.  The 
general  insisted  on  the  latter  being  included  in  the 
photograph  that  the  interviewer  took. 

Eliot  Harlow  Robinson  is  one  of  the  most  versatile 
of  young  American  writers.  The  law  is  his  profession. 
Mr.  Robinson  is  a  legal  associate  of  Boston's  fighting 
attorney-general,  Mr.  Allen.  Robinson  is  a  public 
speaker  much  in  demand,  a  musician  of  note,  a  poet, 
and  the  author  of  many  successful  novels.  During  the 
late  war  he  served  as  director  of  athletics  in  the  French 
army.     Mr.  Robinson  is  a  Bostonian. 

Former  Assistant  Secretary-  of  the  Xavy  Gordon 
Woodbury  has  had  one  of  the  most  sensational  adven- 
tures in  3'achting  history.  In  a  hurricane  off  Cape 
Charles.  Mr.  Woodbury  was  swept  over  the  rail  of  his 
yacht,  the  Half  Moon,  and  then  was  miraculously  re- 
turned to  his  craft  by  another  high  wave.  Several  of 
his  crew  were  also  washed  overboard,  but  all  save  one 
were  rescued.  The  Half  Moon  was  formerly  the  Ger- 
mania,  private  yacht  of  the  ex-Kaiser. 

Edward  R.  Houghton  was  recently  elected  president 
of  the  Houghton  ilifflin  Company  to  fill  the  vacancy- 
occasioned  by  the  death   of  George   H.   ilifflin.     ilr. 
Houghton,  who  is  a  nephew  of  the  late  H.  O.  Hough-         i 
ton,  the  founder  of  the  house,  lives  in  Cambridge.     He       I 
has  been  connected  with  the  compam-  since  his  gradua-        * 
tion  from  college  in  1893.     He  has  more  recently  held 
the   position   of   managing   director   of   the    Riverside 
Press,  as  well  as  being  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  directors.  .. 

For  some  time  France  has  had  a  new  diplomatic 
office,  that  of  ^Ambassador  of  the  Air.  And  for  that 
delicate  function,  for  which  not  ever^-  one  is  fit.  a 
woman,  illle.  Adrienne  Bolland,  has  been  nominated. 
This  intrepid  aviatrix  was  the  first,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, who  flew  over  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes. 
This  feat  made  her  famous  in  South  .America.  This 
renown  incited  the  French  government  to  accredit  illle. 
Bolland  to  the  Republic  of  Argentina,  where  she  will 
represent  France  in  all  matters  concerning  aviation, 
ilme.  Bolland  has  left  for  Buenos  Aj-res,  equipped  with 
all  diplomatic  powers. 


March  4,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CHEVALIER  DE  BOUFFLERS. 


Nest»  Webster  Chronicles  a  Romance  of  the  French  Revolution. 


In  his  ballade  concerning  the  fair  ladies  of  antiquity 
Franqois  \'illon  implored  the  prince  to  whom  his  verses 
were  inscribed  never  to  ask  where  all  this  beauty  had 
vanished  except  with  the  afterword  (which  has  since 
become  the  pet  refrain  of  melancholy  minor  poets); 
"AVhere  are  the  snows  of  yesteryear?"  With  regard 
to  the  exquisite  dames  whose  fantasies  helped  excite 
the  French  Revolution,  there  are  several  other  after- 
words that  would  suit  quite  as  well.  The  reader  who 
has  followed  tlieir  daint>'  heels  through  the  indecorous 
corridors  of  Louis  X\"s  court  will  feel  more  disposed 
to  inquire,  "Where  were  the  husbands  of  yesteryear?" 
The  answer  is  probably  that  the  gentlemen  were  simi- 
larly occupied.  If  all  this  is  true,  it  is  remarkable  that 
any  of  the  noble  French  geneologies  survived  this 
period,  and  that  the  modem  French  aristocrat,  in 
tracing  back  his  lineage,  is  not  baffled  here  by  the  in- 
tricate ramifications  of  his  family  tree. 

W'c  have  no  intention,  however,  of  repeating  the  dis 
courtesy  of  Mark  Twain  in  his  argument  with  Bourget 
about  grandmothers,  and  are  convinced  that  the  ro- 
mancers and  historians,  in  the  interests  of  piquancy 
have  subtly  exaggerated  the  domestic  vagaries  of  the 
time.  Historical  periods  are  apt  to  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  their  most  vivid  characters,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  bon  hommc  moyen,  or  average  and  regular  fellow 
who  supplies  the  true  continuity  between  the  genera- 
tions. In  her  biography  of  "The  Chevalier  de 
Boufflers"  Miss  Webster  has  had  the  happiness  to  select 
a  man  who  represented  both — who  epitomized  all  the 
arts,  graces,  and  light  frivolities  of  his  class  and  time, 
but  joined  to  them  the  undertone  of  seriousness  with- 
out which  no  picture  of  a  society  can  be  complete.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  flower  of  the  aristocracy 
to  which  Boufflers  belonged  supported  America  in  her 
fight  for  freedom,  that  not  a  few,  like  him,  fought  for 
the  ideals  of  such  foreign  patriots  as  Paoli.  and  that 
the  ideas  of  liberty  and  humanity  which  resulted  in  the 
revolt  of  the  masses  toward  the  end  of  the  century  had 
many  an  ardent  supporter  among  the  classes  usually 
pictured  as  wanton  triflers  with  the  serious  facts  of 
life. 

This  does  not  contradict  the  fact  that  the  prevailing 
tone  of  French  aristocracy  in  the  eighteenth  century 
was  artificial  and  insouciant  to  a  degree.  Louis  XV's 
cynical  motto,  "Things  will  last  my  time,"  was  the  sen- 
timent of  too  many  members  of  his  court,  whose  careers 
reflected  the  carelessness  with  which  they  were  ushered 
into  this  life  and  out  of  it.  Of  that  school,  the  Cheva 
Her  de  Bouffler's  vivacious  mother  was  a  superlative 
type,  and  the  circumstances  of  her  son's  birth  were  not 
calculated  to  engender  in  him  a  solemn  view  of  human 
destiny : 

One  spring  evening.  May  30,  1738,  the  Court  assembled  at 
Commercy  for  the  summer  were  awaiting  the  return  of  Mme. 
de  Boufflers  from  the  neighboring  town  of  Bar-le-Duc.  whither 
she  had  driven  off  gayly  to  transact  some  business.  Her 
health  at  this  moment  demanded  care,  for  her  second  child 
was  shortly  expected,  and  a  serious-minded  magistrate  of  the 
town  had  therefore  been  requested  to  escort  her  back.  But 
the  hour  was  growing  late  and  the  travelers  were  not  yet  in 
sight — what  could  have  delayed  their  arrival  ? 

At  last  a  cloud  of  dust  was  obser\-ed  in  the  distance,  which, 
as  it  roiled  nearer,  proved  to  be  indeed  the  long-expected 
post-chaise  moving  heavily  along  the  road  ;  but  when  finally 
it  drew  up  before  the  steps  of  the  chateau  no  sprightly  mar- 
quise appeared  from  the  interior;  instead,  the  magistrate,  a 
"grave  and  reverent  seigneur."  descended  slowly  to  the 
ground,  holding  in  his  arms  a  bundle  from  which  peeped  out 
the   tiny  crumpled   face   of  a  new-born  infant. 

Bathed  in  confusion,  the  magistrate  proceeded  to  explain 
the  contretemps  which  had  delayed  their  arrival.  The  post- 
chaise  was  half-way  between  Bar-Ie-Duc  and  Commercy  when 
Madame  la  Marquise  became  aware  of  the  imminent  arrival 
of  the  child  she  was  expecting.  No  village  was  in  sight  nor 
any  passer-by  who  could  come  to  the  rescue  in  this  emerg- 
ency: there  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  stop  the 
carriage  and  take  refuge  on  the  grass  by  the  roadside.  .  .  . 
He  himself  had  performed  the  part  of  accoucheur. 

Little  had  the  magistrate  dreamt,  when  he  set  out  with  the 
marquise  from  Bar-le-Duc  that  he  would  be  required  to  per- 
torm  so  strange  an  office  !  No  one  who  knew  the  lady,  how- 
ever, was  surprised.  Mme.  de  Boufflers  never  could  do  things 
like  other  people,  nor,  they  were  destined  to  discover,  could 
the  baby.  Who.  looking  down  on  its  absurd  small  face  that 
memorable  spring  evening,  dreamt  that  this  little  son  of  the 
irresponsible  marquise  would  be  one  day  known  to  the  world 
as  the  most  original  man  of  his  time — the  famous  Chevalier 
de  Boufflers? 

The  marquise  was  one  of  -the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
court  of  Stanislas,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  a  dethroned  King 
of  Poland,  who  owed  the  duchy  to  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  Louis,  and  who  had  set  up  a  miniature 
Versailles  at  Luneville.  Mme.  de  Boufflers  here  di- 
vided her  attention  between  the  amorous  king  and  his 
no  less  susceptible  courtiers,  with  music,  books,  and 
games  of  cavagnolc  and  comctc  as  minor  diversions. 
In  her  diversified  scroll  of  nights  and  days  the  cheva- 
lier's birth  was  so  small  an  item  that  afterwards  she 
was  unable  to  recall  the  year  in  which  it  had  occurred : 

The  king,  now  nearly  sixty,  far  from  handsome  and  of 
enormous  bulk,  could  not  hope  to  retain  the  exclusive  favors 
of  the  marquise.  He  had  long  since  recognized  in  his  chan- 
cellor, M.  de  la  Galaizicre,  a  serious  rival :  but  he  accepted 
the  situation  with  all  the  philosophy  of  the  day;  There  was 
also  the  poet  Saint-Lambert,  created  by  himself  a  marquis — 
"a  great  jackanapes  and  a  very  tiny  genius."  said  Horace 
Walpole — with  whom  Mme.  de  Boufflers  acted  in  a  pastoral 
play  as  Chloe  to  his  Daphnis ;  but  of  all  her  adorers — and 
they   were   many — the   only   pp^   for   whom   she   had   any   real 


affection  was  the  young  comptroller  of  finances.  Monsieur 
Devau. 

"Panpan" — for  the  name  given  him  by  Mme.  de  Graffigny 
was  soon  adopted  by  all  his  friends — was  one  of  those  com- 
fortable, selfish,  sympathetic  creatures  so  often  loved  by  idle 
women.  With  Mme.  de  Boufflers  he  was,  says  the  Journal  dc 
Colic,  an  "animal  prive" — or,  as  we  should  say  toda>,  a  "tame 
cat" — and  played  the  part  of  a  sort  of  confidential  butler 
("une  espece  de  valet  de  chambre  bel  esprit,")  whereby  he 
insured  her  undying  affection.  The  bearer  of  a  nickname  is 
usually  a  loveable  sort  of  person,  and  so  Devau,  having  been 
the  "cher  Panpan"  of  Mme.  de  Graffigny,  became  the  "tendre 
veau"  of  Mme.  de  Boufflers;  "Mon  veau,  mon  charmant  veau," 
we  find  her  writing  to  him  at  the  end  of  her  life,  long  after 
other  lovers  were   dead   or  forgotten. 

Whilst  Mme.  de  Bouffler  was  amusing  herself  at  Luneville 
with  bergerics — as  the  eighteenth  century  aptly  described  the 
love  affairs  of  the  period — the  baby,  Stanislas,  whose  arrival 
had  proved  so  untimely  was  sent  away  to  a  nourrice  at 
Haroue,  the  country  house  of  his  grandmother  the  Princesse 
de  Craon,  mother  of  the  Marquise  de  Boufflers. 

The  young  chevalier's  early  training  was  of  the 
same  pattern: 

How  soon  did  the  boy  looking  on  at  all  this  realize  .the 
truth  about  the  "belle  maman"  he  adored  ? — understand  the 
true  significance  of  these  bergerics  in  which  she  played  so 
charming  a  part?  Tt  is  impossible  to  know  how  the  realization 
came  to  him,  but  when  it  did  come  there  were  only  two  ways 
in  which  to  meet  it — with  disgust,  or  with  cynical  indifference 
— Stanislas  took  the  latter  course.  There  was  nothing,  in- 
deed, in  his  early  influences  to  give  him  the  most  elementary 
ideas  of  morality,  and  since,  at  this  discovery,  one  must  either 
laugh  or  weep,  he  chose  to  laugh — and  to  continue  to  adore 
his  mother.  Yet  he  was  at  heart  strangely  serious.  The  at- 
tention he  paid  the  sermons  of  Pere  Menoux.  the  court  chap- 
lain, so  impressed  the  king  that  he  exclaimed,  "The  boy  is 
a  flower  destined  to  adorn  the  altar !"  and  henceforth  the 
question  of  an  ecclesiastical  career  for  "Pataud"  was  often 
discussed  by  his  mother  and  the  king. 

Meanwhile,  the  abbe  to  whom  his  education  was  confided 
was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  increase  the  boy's  respect 
for  the  church.  "L'Abbe  Forquet"  was  a  little  fragile  wreck 
of  a  man.  yet  so  full  of  wit  and  gayety  that  the  king  and 
Mme.  de  Boufflers  were  both  delighted  by  him. 

The  first  evening  he  was  asked  to  say  grace  at  the  royal 
table  disclosed  his  entire  lack  of  religious  knowledge. 

"L'Abbe."  said  the  king,   "will  you  repeat  the   Benedicite  ?" 

Porquet  "regretted  deeply,"  but — he  did  not  know  it !  The- 
olog>",  he  proceeded  to  explain  later,  did  not  interest  hini ;  he 
preferred  Voltaire.  But  the  principal  thing  in  life  was  to 
enjoy  oneself. 

These  sentiments,  needless  to  say.  found  a  ready  echo  in  the 
minds  of  Luneville,  but  the  king,  who  believed  in  maintaining 
a  respect  for  religious  observances,  felt  it  his  duty  to  remon- 
strate with  Porquet  when  he  too  openly  expressed  his  skeptical 
opinions. 

"L'Abbe."  he  remarked  pleasantly,  "you  must  really  mod- 
erate your  views.  Tr>-  to  believe  in  the  religion  of  which  you 
are  the  apostle — I  give  you  a  year  to  do  it  in." 

As  the  lad  grew  to  maturity  his  parents  decided  that 
he  was  best  fitted  for  a  religious  career,  and  to  this 
profession  he  was  ordained,  in  spite  of  his  energetic 
protests.  Though  he  and  the  Abbe  Porquet  were  on 
terms  of  convivial  comradeship,  the  character  of  this 
preceptor  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  pro- 
tests: 

One  evening  Porquet,  overcome  by  slumber  during  the 
performance  of  his  office,  stumbled  over  the  words  with 
startling  results.  The  chapter  for  the  day  was  out  of  Genesis, 
and  described  how  God  appeared  in  a  dream  to  Jacob ;  but 
instead  of  saying,  "Dieu  apparut  en  songe  a  Jacob,"  the  sleepy 
abbe  read  aloud  this  surprising  sentence  :  "Dieu  apparut  en 
singe  a  Jacob." 

"What!"  cried  the  king  in  bewilderment,  "surely  you  meant 


to  say    en  songe  f 

But  the  abbe  had  no  intention  of  admitting  his  mistake. 
Drawing  himself  up  with  dignity,  he  replied:  "Ah,  sire,  with 
God   all  things   are  possible  I" 

The  possession  of  such  a  ready  wit  could  not  fail  to  delight 
Mme.  de  Boufflers,  and  a  laughing  flirtation  sprang  up  be- 
tween them.  Verses  of  the  most  daring  kind  flowed  from  the 
pen  of  the  marquise,  who  found  a  new  pastime  in  teasing 
the  little  "abbe."  The  beginning  of  a  poem  she  once  sent 
to  him  gives  a  strange  idea  of  the  terms  she  was  on  with  her 
son's  preceptor : 

Jadis  je  plus  a  Porquet 

Et   Porquet  m'avait  su   plaire: 

II    devenait   plus   coquet; 

Je  devenais  moins  severe.    .    .    . 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Mme.  de  Boufflers  could  ever 
have  been  very  severe,  and  Porquet  was  certainly  the  most 
amusing  addition  to   the  laughing  world  of  Luneville. 

The  chevalier,  again  in  spite  of  his  entreaties,  was 
sent  to  Paris  to  receive  his  clerical  training,  but  his 
■ebellious  spirit  refused  to  conform  to  priestly  restric- 
tions, and  a  series  of  scandalizations  followed  that 
resulted  in  his  abandonment  of  the  priesthood.  One  of 
these  was  his  publication  of  a  romance  called  "Aline," 
which  had  an  enormous  vogue  In  the  court,  but  none 
whatever  in  the  seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice.  Thus  dis- 
encumbered, Boufflers  plunged  into  the  gay  life  of  the 
time,  and  by  his  talents  as  an  artist  in  pastel  drawing, 
music,  and  satirical  verse,  as  well  as  high-spirited  con- 
versation, won  great  favor.  Sent  on  diploiuatic  mis- 
sions, he  proved  a  more  lively  than  discreet  ambassa- 
dor, as  when  he  arrived  with  a  swollen  cheek  at  the 
court  of  the  corpulent  Princess  Christine  of  Saxony, 
and  being  ill  received,  wrote  a  poem  to  the  "Puffy  Prin- 
cess" in  which  he  attributed  her  coldness  to  the  fact 
that  he  "bore  on  his  face  the  half  of  her  attractions." 
Followed  wanderings  as  a  painter  in  Switzerland  and 
Hungary,  and  his  return  to  regale  Voltaire  with  sober 
and  humorous  impressions  of  the  lands  he  had  visited. 
Meanwhile  his  mother,  the  marquise,  had  been  divert- 
ing herself  after  her  fashion  with  new  admirers,  among 
them  the  Count  of  Tressan,  who  had  been  driven  to 
Luneville  from  Versailles  by  the  displeasure  of  Mme. 
de  Pompadour.  Tressan  was  a  redoubtable  wooer,  but 
he  did  not  carry  the  citadel  at  one  assault : 

Baffled  thus  in  his  direct  methods  of  attack,  Tressan  adopted 
a  course  curiously  characteristic  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Love,  in  this  romantic  age.  was  a  malady  to  which  every  one 
was  so  liable  that  no  one.  falling  a  victim  to  it.  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  conceal  the  symptoms.  Thus  one  lover  would  confide 
in  another  as  an  influenza  patient  might  compare  notes  with 


a  fellow-sufferer  on  the  stages  of  the  disease.  It  •■■  ;^  l.ere- 
fore,  quite  natural  that  Tressan.  tortured  by  the  pangs  of  an 
unrequited  love  for  Mme.  de  Boufflers.  should  write  to  her 
old  lover,  Panpan.  who,  having  passed  that  way  himself,  might 
be  expected  to  sympathize  with  the  siifferings  of  another 
victim  to   the   malady. 

"I  can  not  tell  you,  my  dear  Panpan,"  we  find  him  writing 
frantically,  "all  that  I  have  endured  since  yesterday  .  .  . 
you  know,  my  dear  Panpan.  what  my  feelings  are  .  .  .  the 
wildest  passion  has  overcome  me,  and  reflection  has  not  yet 
restored  my  reason.  .  .  .  You  must  have  seen  for  days  how 
she  has  overwhelmed  me  with  disdain,  irony,  and  persiflage 
.  .  .  endeavor,  my  dear  Panpan.  to  discover  her  reasons. 
.  .  ."  He  longs  to  leave  a  kiss  in  her  hair,  to  hide  his 
aching  heart  in  one  of  her  little  pink  slippers — "dans  une  de 
ces  jolies  mules  couleur  de  roses  quoique  je  ne  suis  pas  sur 
cependant  qu'il  put  s'y  loger." 

-Apparently,  however,  the  lady  was  not  always  cruel,  for  the 
letters  convey  hints  of  visits  paid  by  her  to  his  garden  in 
Toul,  where  every  flower  reminds  hira  agonizingly  of  her 
presence ;  and  there  were  happy  hours,  too,  when,  seated  by 
her  harpischord.  the  "divine  warbler"  (la  divine  fauvette).  as 
he  called  her,  sang  to  him  alone. 

A  random  correspondence  kept  mother  and  son  au 
fait  as  to  each  other's  adventures : 

Mme.  de  Boufflers,  though  delighted  with  her  son's  literary 
talent — for  his  letters  were  read  by  every  one  at  Luneville 
and  in  Paris — was  far  too  lazy  to  send  many  replies,  and  in 
his  last  letter  to  her  the  chevalier  remarks:  "I  see  that  I 
shall  have  to  return  to  Luneville  and  help  you  to  write  to  me." 
Le  plus  errant  des  chevaliers"  longed  only  now  to  wander 
0  one  spot  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  that  was  Luneville. 
You,  ma  chcre  maman,  as  you  are  worth  more  than  every- 
thing that  amuses  me  here,  in  order  to  break  the  bonds  that 
keep  me,  send  word  that  you  are  ill  and  want  me — that  would 
be  a  reason  for  throwing  up  everything  and  flying  back  to 
you.  But  don't  go  and  put  it  vulgarly,  for  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  show  your  letter!"  (N'allez  pas  vous  y  prendre  grossiere- 
ment.  parce  que  je  serai  oblige  de  montrer  votre  lettre.) 

Apparently  even  at  this  stage  of  her  life  the  pen  of  the 
marquise  could  hardly  be  trusted  not  to  overstep  the  bounds 
of  propriety,  and  one  can  only  hope  a  decorous  reply  was 
forthcoming.  It  contained,  at  any  rate,  the  necessary-  som- 
mons.  for  soon  after  the  chevalier  took  leave  of  the  sorrow- 
ing Voltaire  and  started  on  his  homeward  journey. 

On  the  death  of  King  Stanislas,  Mme.  de  Boufflers 
came  to  Paris,  and  found  that  a  relation  of  hers,  the 
Duchess  of  Boufflers  had  somewhat  exceeded  her  own 
reputation : 

The  Guchesse,  then  thirty-seven  and  at  the  height  of  her 
successes,  was  one  of  the  most  scandalous  women  of  her  day. 
At  the  Court  of  the  Regent  her  gallantries  had  been  of  so 
outrageous  a  description  that  the  Comte  de  Tressan — the 
lover  of  the  Marquise  de  Boufflers — had  immortalized  her  in 
a  poem  beginning  with  these  daring  lines  : 

Quand   Boufflers  parut  a  la  cour 

On  crut  voir  la  Mere  d'Amour. 

Chacun   s'empressait   a   lui   plaire, 

Et   cliacun   I'avait   a    son   tour. 

The  duchess,  whose  strongest  weapon  through  life  was  an 
imperturbable  sang-froid,  aeclared  herself  delighted  with  the 
verse  when  it  reached  her  ears. 

"It  is  so  clever,"  she  remarked  to  the  Comte  de  Tressau. 
whom  she  shrewdly  suspected  of  having  composed  it,  "that  I 
would  not  only  forgive  the  author,  but  I  would  embrace 
him  !"  The  guileless  Tressan  immediately  fell  into  the  trap. 
"Well,  Madame  la  Duchesse,  it  was  I !"  But.  instead  of  the 
promised  embrace,  the  unfortunate  poet  found  himself  soundly 
boxed  on  both  ears. 

However,  the  individuality  of  the  marquise  brooked 
no  competition,  and  her  renown  for  wit  and  charm 
was  rivaled  only  by  her  son's : 

Meanwhile,  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers,  still  in  Paris  with 
his  mother  and  sister,  was  at  the  height  of  his  popularity. 
Everj'  mcmoiriste  of  the  period  refers  to  his  bons  mots  and 
his  verses.  "The  chevalier's  boti  mot  is  excellent."  wrote 
Horace  Walpole  to  Mr.  Conway:  "and  so  is  he.  He  has  as 
much  bouffonnerie  as  the  Italians,  with  more  wit  and  novelty. 
His  impromptu  verses  are  often  admirable.  Get  Mme.  du  Def- 
;  fand  to  show  you  his  'Embassy  to  the  Princesse  Christine.*  " 
Mme.  du  Deffand,  who  often  mentions  the  chevalier  in  her 
letters,  had  apparently  a  peculiar  fondness  for  his  disrespect- 
ful verses  on  the  "Puffy  Princess,"  for  we  hear  of  her  singing 
them  after  supper  to  the  assembled  company  at  a  party  given 
by  the  King  of  Sweden — a  strange  performance  for  an  old 
lady  of  seventy-f our  ! 

The  chevalier's  own  supper  parties  were  some  of  the 
gayest  in  Paris.  "You  have  supped  with  the  Chevalier  de 
Boufilers."  Walpole  writes  again ;  "did  he  act  everj'thing  it 
the  world,  and  sing  everything  in  the  world,  and  laugh  at 
everything  in  the  world?" 

Several  of  his  biographers  have  described  Boufflers  as  ugly, 
but  "Mme.  de  Crequy"  tells  us  this  was  a  slanderous  legend 
started  by  a  jealous  rival,  the  Abbe  de  Talleyrand,  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  ".A.line.  Reine  de  Golconde," 
attempted  to  pass  himself  off  as  the  author  of  the  famous 
story.  Boufflers.  hearing  of  the  imposture,  waited  till  he  met 
the  .A.bbe  de  Talleyrand  in  the  salon  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Choiseul,  and  then  broke  a  pause  in  the  conversation  by 
asking  hira  genially  whether  he  happened  to  know  the  works 
of   Rabelais. 

"Obviously,"  "said  the   abbe  drily. 

"Obviously?     Yet  not  well!"  said  the  chevalier. 

"Dare  I   ask  you   why?" 

"Monsieur  I'Abbe,"  answered  the  author  of  "Aline"  with  a 
bow.  "I  asked  you  whether  you  knew  the  works  of  Rabelais 
because  I  had  omitted  to  tell  you  that  it  was  I  who  wrote 
them." 

"Out  of  revenge  for  this,"  "Mme.  de  Crequy"  says,  "the 
abbe  went  about  saying  everywhere  that  the  chevalier  was 
intolerably  ugly,  and  this  is  a  point  I  can  not  admit. 
Monsieur  de  Boufflers  has  nothing  in  his  face  that  is  not 
dignified  and  noble,  intelligent  and  witty,  and  this  is  all  that 
can  be  required  of  a  man's  appearance.   ..." 

It  was  about  this  tune  that  the  chevalier  met  the 
Coimtess  of  Sabran,  and  there  began  a  long  and  sincere 
attachment  that  forms  one  of  the  great  love  stories  of 
history.  Around  this  idyll,  as  against  the  cold-hearted 
excesses  of  the  court,  and  the  brutal  violence  of  the 
revolutionary  background,  the  author  weaves  an  en- 
chanting tale,  that  is  none  the  less  magical  for  being 
true.  If  the  style  is  a  little  too  feministic  for  the  sub- 
ject matter,  there  is  room  for  a  book  by  a  woman  on 
an  historical  period  of  which  men  have  been,  hitherto, 
the  almost  exclusive  interpreters. 

The  Chev.\lier  de  Bouffler:  A  Romance  of  the 
French  Revolutiox.  Bv  Nesta  H.  Webster.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.';  $6. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


'San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  February  23,  1922,  were  $118,200,000, 
an  increase  of  $16,5CM!I,000  over  the  corre- 
sp'onding  week  of  last  year. 


In  a  rising  stock  market  nearly  all  of  the 
several  hundred  stocks  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  advance  in  price.  Some 
have  extensive  rises ;  others  very  slight  ones. 
The  logical  thing  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  make 
an  effort  to  select  stocks  with  greatest  possi- 
bilities of  appreciation  and  a  minimum  of 
risk.     Such  a  selection  can  be  confined  to,  sa}', 
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a  dozen  stocks ;  all  others  should  be  disre- 
garded (says  Forbes  Magazine). 

Those  who  buy  stocks  for  investment  or 
speculation  must  keep  fully  informed  regard- 
ing developments  that  affect  them.  If  any- 
thing occurs  to  make  a  revision  in  original 
calculations  necessary,  they  must  act  without 
any  delay. 

A  selection  of  stocks  should  be  based  on  a 
survey  and  forecast  of  developments  in  the 
general  business  field,  including  the  financial, 
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commercial,  legislative,  price  and  labor  out- 
look in  the  various  key  industries  which  lie  at 
the  base  of  all  industries;  foreign  economic 
conditions  and  news  relating  to  the  particular 
industries ;  commodity  movements,  production, 
consumption,  etc. ;  the  supply  of  raw  materials 
and  goods  in  the  hands  of  the  producers  and 
ultimate  consumers ;  relative  prices  of  all 
things;  the  outlook  for  the  specific  industry 
involving  the  stock  selected;  the  financial  and 
physical  condition  of  the  company  concerned  ; 
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its    earnings    outlook,    and    possibility    of    re- 
sumption of  or  increases  in  dividends. 

In  certain  groups,  the  possibility  of  very 
large  profits  available  for  dividends  on  the 
common  stocks  during  the  next  year  or  so 
seems,  at  this  time,  rather  slim.  Therefore, 
the  stocks  in  the  following  groups  may  be 
dismissed  from  further  consideration :  sugars 
and  food  stocks,  leathers,  papers,  motors  and 
motor  accessories  (except  Studebaker),  rub- 
bers and  tires,  coals,  chemicals  (except  Davi- 
son), shipping,  agricultural,  or  farming.  The 
competition  in  all  these  lines  is  likely  to  be 
too  severe  and  the  demand  not  urgent  enough 
to  permit  of  large  profits. 

The  groups  remaining  for  consideration 
are :  equipments,  building  stocks,  railroads, 
public  utilities,  mining,  steels,  oils,  tobaccos, 
electrics,   chain   stores,  specialties. 

The  equipment  stocks  appear  to  offer  the 
best  opportunities.  On  the  best  authority  it 
is  stated  that  the  railroads  must  spend  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  for  some  time  to  rehabili- 
tate their  lines.  The  equipment  companies 
piled  up  huge  profits  during  the  war  period 
and  lost  none  in  the  post-war  slump  in  busi- 
ness. There  are  good  possibilities  of  extra 
dividend  distributions  in  such  stocks  as  Amer- 
ican Locomotive,  Baldwin,  and  American  Car 
&  Foundry'. 

A  building  boom  is  now  in  progress  and  the 
outlook  for  an  immense  amount  of  building 
construction  is  bright.  Scarcely  anywhere 
during  the  past  few  years  has  building  con- 
struction kept  pace  with  the  normal  increase 
in  population  and  the  volume  of  business. 
Present  low  costs  and  large  supplies  of  ma- 
terials, labor,  and  money  will  furnish  the  basis 
for  a  building  boom.  Otis  Elevator  and 
United  States  Realty  will  profit  from  increased 
building  operations. 

The  railroad  situation  is  improving  greatly 
and  is  bound  to  continue  in  that  direction, 
with  increased  emphasis  when  general  busi- 
ness revives  and  the  wages  of  unionized  rail- 
road labor  are  reduced.  In  this  group  may  be 
mentioned  Texas  &  Pacific,  Pere  Marquette, 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco.  Rock  Island,  St. 
Louis-Southwestern,  Atchison,  and  Southern 
Pacific. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  world  is  short  of 
copper  and  that  the  closing  down  of  the  mines 
has  automatically  reduced  the  supply.  The 
price  of  copper  has  been  pushed  down  as  far 
as  it  will  go.  For  some  time  to  come  the 
movements  in  its  price  should  be  upward,  but 
it  may  be  slow.  The  complete  recovery  of 
copper  depends  upon  the  revival  of  business  at 
home  and  settled  production  abroad.  As  the 
prospects  indicate  that  this  will  be  gradual — 
especially  the  restoration  of  foreign  demand — 
it  follows  that  the  copper  market  will  reflect 
ease.  Anaconda,  Utah,  and  Chile  are  good 
selections  in  this  group. 

The  consumption  and  production  of  pe- 
troleum have  been  increasing  with  great 
rapidity  and  the  future  demand  will  tax  pro- 
duction resources.  In  spite  of  improvements 
in  production  or  discovery  of  new  fields,  the 
indications  are  that  petroleum  prices  during 
the  next  few  years  will  move  upward.  The 
best  possibilities  in  oil  stocks  appear  to  exist 
in  Cosden,  Phillips  Petroleum,  and  California 
Petroleum. 


In  recent  years  the  demand  for  tobacco, 
especially  cigarettes,  has  grown  tremendously 
and  the  industry  is  rather  well  centralized.  P. 
Lorillard  and  United  Retail  Stores  are  the 
writer's  selections  in  this  group. 

The  outlook  for  the  electrical  business  is 
excellent  and  the  stocks  in  this  group  are 
recommended  :  Allis-Chalmers,  Westinghouse, 
and  General  Electric. 

Studebaker  is  in  a  class  by  itself  in  the 
motor  group.  Through  constant  experimenta- 
tions, the  company  has  perfected  vast  improve- 
ments in  its  car,  which  is  priced  at  a  very 
reasonable  figure.  Its  sales  have  been  handled 
by  one  of  the  best  selling  organizations  in 
America.  There  is  every  indication  that  the 
stockholders  will  receive  during  1922  more 
than  the  present  7  per  cent,  dividend. 

One  of  Wall  Street's  "golden  rules"  is: 
"Buy  the  stock  that  won't  go  down  in  a  bear 
market — it  will  probably  lead  the  next  rise." 


The  widely-known  investment  firm  of  Cyrus 
Peirce  &  Co.  is  now  established  in  new 
quarters  on  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Insurance 
Exchange  Building  on  California  Street.  The 
firm,  which  has  occupied  offices  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  this  building  for  about  five  years, 
has  grown  so  rapidly  that  the  old  quarters 
have  been  found  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
business  in  hand.  Almost  the  entire  tenth 
floor  has  been  taken  up,  and  eventually  the 
firm  will  occupy  the  whole  floor.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  headquarters  of  the  firm,  which 
has  branches  all  up  and  down  the  Pacific 
Coast.  All  operations  in  its  Oakland,  San 
Jose.  Fresno,  Eureka,  Stockton,  Los  Angeles, 
Pasadena,  San  Diego,  and  Seattle  branches 
are   directed   from   the  local   office. 


Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  and  Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co. 
are  participating  in  an  offering  of  150,000,000 
guilders  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  (Hol- 
land) fifty-year  6  per  cent,  sinking  fund  bonds, 
dated  March  1,  1922,  due  March  1,  1972. 
Non-callable  for  ten  years.  Coupon  bonds  in 
denomination  of  2500  guilders  (at  par  of  ex- 
change $1005).  Principal  and  interest  pay- 
able at  the  head  office  of  Nederlandsche  Bank 
in  Amsterdam  in  guilders  and  in  New  York 
through  the  office  of  Dillon,  Read  &  Co.,  as 
fiscal  agents  for  the  loan  in  the  United  States, 
in  dollars  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  payment. 


Trading  in  listed  bonds  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  during  January  exceeded  all 
previous  records  for  that  month.  The  total 
turnover  was  $416,772,900,  exceeding  the  sales 
of  January.  1921,  by  $121,059,800,  and  Janu- 
ar>-.  1920,  by  $54,357,900.  Heavy  purchases 
by  the  government,  corporations,  and  indi- 
viduals brought  the  dealings  in  Liberty  and 
Victory  bonds  and  notes  up  to  the  enormous 
total  of  $225,402,300.  And  this  .s  only  half 
the  story,  for  a  tremendous  volume  of  bond 
sales  was  handled  during  the  month  in 
dealer-to-consumer  or  "over-the-counter"  busi- 
ness, mainly  in  unlisted  bonds,  especially  of 
the  public  utility  variety,  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  which  are  listed  on  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  after  this  big 
January'  splurge  bond  dealings  should  reflect 
hesitancy  and  in  some  cases  develop  re- 
actionary tendencies.  Most  recoveries,  as  in 
the  security  markets  and  in  general  business. 


An  Aid  in  Making 
Your  Income  Tax  Return 

With  income-tax  time  but  a  few  months  off,  let  us  suggest 
that  you  send  today  for  one  of  our  leather-covered,  loose- 
leaf  Investment  Record  Books  and  make  a  complete  record 
of  your  investments.  You  will  find  this  record  of  value 
when  you  make  out  your  income-tax  return. 

Many  of  our  clients  who  are  using  this  book  tell  us  of 
its  convenience;  some  go  far  as  to  say  it  is  the  best 
record  book  they  have  seen. 

If  you  have  use  for  one  of  these  books,  and  you  have  if 
you  hold  more  than  two  or  three  issues,  let  us  send  you 
one,  without  cost  or  obligation. 


Blyth,  Witter.  &.  Co. 

Merchants  Exchange  San  Francisco 

Oakland  Office  :   Easton  Building 
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are  accomplished  through  sucessive  waves  of 
advancement  rather  than  through  uninter- 
rupted upward  progress.  The  market  goes 
ahead  strongly,  slips  back  a  bit,  and  then  re- 
sumes its  upward  course. 

The  recovery  in  bond  prices  began,  under 
rather  unfortunates  auspices,  early  in  the 
fall  of  1920,  only  to  be  interrupted  and  al- 
most entirely  wiped  out  as  a  result  of  the 
stringency  in  the  money  markets  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  The  money  pressure  relieved, 
quotations  rebounded  early  in  1921,  and  later 
reacted  because  of  the  acute  business  depres- 
sion. The  piling  up  of  bank  reserves  and 
the  release  of  large  sums  usually  employed  in 
industry  began  to  be  reflected  in  lower  rates 
in  the  money  market  early  last  summer,  and 
it  was  this  development  that  started  the  re- 
cent sharp  upward  swing  in  bond  prices. 

The  recovery  in  the  highest  grade  of  in- 
vestment issues  has  outdistanced  that  Jn 
lower  grade  bonds.  Gains  have  been  so  per- 
sistently maintained  over  the  past  six  months 
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Government,  Municipal  and  Corpor- 
ation Bonds  in  denominations  of 
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that  some  gilt-edged  securities  are  now  selling 
on  a  yield  basis  only  about  one-half  of  1  per 
cent,  above  their  minimum  of  the  past  two 
years.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  such  ad- 
vances have  about  reached  their  limit,  at  least 
until  taxes  on  incomes  are  sharply  reduced, 
or  done  away  with  altogether.  Along  with 
the  natural  check  of  diminishing  yields,  a 
further  factor  of  restraint  has  been  found  in 
the  reviving  prospects  of  soldier  bonus  legis- 
lation. 

The  bond  market   may  hold   steady  at   cur- 
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A  First  Mortgage  Land  Bond 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Farm  Lands  Co. 

First  and  Consolidated  (Closed)  Mort- 
gage 7  %  Serial  Bonds 

Due  Serially  1923  to  1931,  Incl. 

Exempt  from  California  Personal  Property 

Taxes. 

Legal  Investment  for  Savings  Banks  in 

California. 


George  H.  Burr  &  Co. 

KOHL  BUILDING 

IAN   FRANCI6CO 

NEW  TOKK  LOS  ANGBK.B5  CLBVBLAND 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  DBTROIT 

rUILADELFBIA  CHICAGO  PITTSBURG 

SCRANTON  GT.  LOUIS  SEATTLE 

"A  N^onal  Yet  Personal  Service  " 


rent  levels  or  it  may  react,  unless  money 
rates  are  again  revised  downward  in  the  near 
future.  Whichever  course  is  followed  the 
most  atttractive  purchases  in  the  list  are  now 
to  be  found  in  the  lower  grade  issues,  such  as 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  convertible  4 J^  s,  St. 
Louis  &  Southwestern  first  4s,  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  consolidated  4s,  and  the  'Frisco  prior 
lien  4s. — Forbes  Magasine. 


Another  important  investment  firm  has  been 
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WHAT  ABOUT  GASOLINE 
IN  1922 

Most  of  the  gasoline  in  this  country  is  made 
from  crude  oil  produced  in  the  Mid-Continent 
fields  of   Kansas,    Oklahoma  and  North   Texas. 

CITIES  SERVICE 
COMPANY 

Thru  the  Empire  Gas  &  Fuel  Company,  its 
principal  oil  subsidiary,  is  one  of  the  largest 
producing  refining  and  marketing  companies 
in  this  important  field. 

All  inquires  about  the  Mid-Continent  oil 
fields  cheerfully  answered.  Write,  telephone 
or  call. 

HENRY  L  DOHERTY  &  CO. 

BOND  DEPARTMENT 

610  Insurance  Exchange  Building 

San  Francisco 

Telephone  Douglas  6384 


launched  in  this  city  under  the  name  of 
\A'eeden  &  Co.,  with  offices  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  Insurance  Exchange  Building.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  new  concern  are  Frank 
Weeden,  until  recently  of  the  firm  of  Brad- 
ford, Weeden  &  Co.,  and  Norman  Weeden, 
his  brother.  Both  are  bond  men  of  long  ex- 
perience on  the  Coast.  Their  new  association 
together  forms  the  first  between  brothers  in  a 
single  concern  here.  Mr.  Weeden  has  sold 
out  all  his  interests  in  tlie  Bradford-Weeden 
house.  Mr.  Norman  Weeden  has  had  exten- 
sive experience  with  Blyth,  Witter  &  Co.  and 
R.  H.  Moulton.  The  new  house  will  deal  in 
a  general   line  of  securities. 


The  stock  market  has  a  very  different  ring 
these  days  from  that  of  December  and  at 
times  last  month.  Much  of  the  buying  which 
was  encouraged  by  bull  activities  was  on  the 
theory  that  business  would  be  improving  and 
that  the  only  thing  necessary  to  do  to  make 
large  profits  was  to  buy  stocks  and  wait. 
Oftentimes  people  in  buying  stocks  will  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  prices  are  a  good  deal  up 
from  where  they  had  previously  been,  but  if 
satisfied  they  will  turn  out  all  right  eventually 
they  make  up  their  minds  to  hold  through 
thick  and  thin  in  order  to  reap  the  ultimate 
profits.  At  the  present  time  we  are  running 
into  a  season  of  very  poor  earnings  reports. 
Too  much  attention  should  not  be  paid  to  the 
comparisons  that  many  of  our  railroads  are 
making  in  their  net  earnings.  In  the  first 
place,  a  year  ago  our  railroads  were  seem- 
ingly anxious  to  spend  all  they  could  to  show 
as  deplorable  net  earnings  as  possible  in  order 
to  encourage  favorable  legislation.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  year,  in  most  cases,  they  had  to 
cut  expenses  to  the  bone  in  order  to  make 
any  such  showing  of  earnings  as  would  en- 
courage their  security  holders.  Especially  was 
this  necessary  where  new  obligations  were  to 
be  offered.  Consequently  now,  although  we 
see  gross  earnings  decrease  from  10  to  25 
per  cent,  all  over  the  country,  the  majority 
of  railroads  for  December  are  showing  net 
results  better  than  was  the  case  for  Decem- 
ber, 1920.  It  would  seem  that  the  railroads 
can  not  continue  much  longer  to  cut  down 
their  operating  expenses,  and,  as  further  re- 
duction in  freight  rates  went  into  effect  last 
month,  we  may  look  for  some  rather  lu- 
gubrious reports  when  the  January  statements 
begin  to  come  in. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  some 
pretty  fair  quality  of  buying  in  several  of  the 
low-priced  rail  stocks.  The  Toledo,  St.  Louis 
&  Western  situation  has  been  entirely  cleared 
up  by  the  compromise  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
litigation,  and  these  stocks  now  are  beginning 
to  reflect  the  splendid  accumulative  buying 
that  has  been  going  on  in  them  for  some 
months.  It  looks  as  if  the  preferred  stock 
will  show  ioT  1921  earnings  equivalent  to  sev- 
eral times  the  dividened  of  4  per  cent,  to 
which  it  is  entitled  and,  in  fact,  the  common 
will  reveal  an  earning  power  that  will  make 
its  price  seem  ridiculously  low  in  comparison 
with  some  of  the  standard  dividend-paying 
rails.  There  has  also  been  some  very  good 
buying  in  Texas  &  Pacific  and,  from  time  to 
time,  in  Rock  Island  as  well  as  in  a  few  other 
stocks  of  road  operating  in  the  Southwest. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  shows 
rather  meagre  earnings  for  the  last  quarter  of 
last  year  and.  in  view  of  the  unsatisfactory 
manner  in  which  the  steel  trade  has  started 
the  new  year,  the  prospects  are  not  brilliant 
for  the  current  quarter.  Meanwhile  most  of 
the  independent  steel  companies  are  operating 
at  a  loss.  There  has  been  much  talk  of 
mergers,  but  it  is  difficult  to  suit  every  one 
concerned  in  efforts  of  this  nature,  and  it  is 
a  question  whether  the  market  has  not  at 
times  been  too  optimistic  in  this  regard. 

The  majority  of  the  Street  seems  to  think 
that  big  business  will  open  up  with  the  spring. 
It  is  patent  that  a  certain  amount  of  business 
that  is  not  now  present  will  come  with  spring, 
just  as  the  ice  man  comes  in  summer  and  the 
coal  man  in  ta  inter. 

There  are  a  good  many  public  utilities  that 
have  turned  the  corner,  and  some  stocks  in 
this  section  of  the  list  that  are  not  among  the 


A  SAVINGS  BANK  BOND 
$250,000 

A.  M.  Mull  Building  7's 

Due  Serially  1924-37 

Secured  by  a  closed  first  mortgage  on  valu- 
able property  situated  in  the  heart  of  Sac- 
ramento. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY  TAX  EXEMPT 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

Price  100 
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dividend  payers  are  in  a  way  to  become  stand- 
ard investment  issues  of  their  class.  There 
are.  remarkable  opportunities  here  and  there 
for  those  of  large  income  who  naturally  do 
not  desire  to  pay  more  than  is  necessary  in 
taxes  in  investment  of  substantial  amounts  in 
securities  that  do  not  pay  a  dividend  but  that 
will  eventually  not  only  pay.  but  will  pay 
well  and  will  in  all  human  probability  be 
recognized  as  good  investments.  When  that 
time  comes,  of  course,  the  stocks  which  may 
be  piclced  up  at  low  prices  now  will  probably 
have  appreciated  in  market  value  50  to  100 
per  cent.,  and  there  will  also  be  much  less 
stringent  tax  requirements,  so  that  the  so- 
called  "income-tax  dodger"  would  thus  be 
doubly  feathering  his  nest. — The  Trader. 


The  links  in  the  commercial  chain  that  bind 
this  country  to  Latin  America  have  been  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  as  strong  at  least  as  those 
that  connect  many  of  her  own  states.  The 
determining  factor,  not  proximity  only,  not 
sentiment,  has  certainly  not  been  banking 
nor  finance  (says  the  Review,  issued  by 
Strassburger  &  Co.).  The  agency  of  com- 
merce that  has  produced  this  profitable  con- 
dition is  our  position  as  the  principal  market 
for  what  Latin  America  produces.  We  pay 
the  best  prices,  we  consume  more. 

It  is  the  obvious  that  is  never  seen  and  it 
is  our  blindness  to  that  which  others  are  see- 
ing clearly  that  accounts  for  an  evident  weak- 
ening in  our  position  in  this  field.  This  is 
not  explained,  as  superficial  observers  never 
tire  of  repeating,  by  our  aggressive  methods. 
International  trade  is  the  outcome  and  the  re- 
ward of  aggressiveness.  Intelligently  applied. 
we  need  not  fear  a  superabundant  endow- 
ment of  that  quality.     The  causes  lie  deeper. 

Critics  in  high  places — how  they  got  there 
is  a  mystery — consume  much  paper  teaching 
those  who  know  better  than  to  read  what 
they  write,  how  export  trade  is  developed. 
What  they  do  not  say  is  how  it  is  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  face  of  intelligently  directed 
competition.  Export  trade  is  often  the  result 
of  accidental,  exceptional,  temporary  circum- 
stances. It  is  never  maintained  for  long  by 
anything  but  a  persistent,  intense  study  of  the 
changing  conditions  that  influence  the  coun- 
tries with  which  the  trade  is  done.  It  is  not 
enough  to  study  the  requirements  of  those  to 
whom  we  wish  to  continue  to  sell.  A  study  of 
their  productive  potentialities,  accompanied  b:,* 
a  helping  hand  in  development,  is  of  at  least 
equal  importance.  We  must  assist  them  to 
produce  for  our  manufacturing  use  the  things 
that  are  essential  to  a  continuance  of  our  e.x- 
port  trade  with  them. 

In  the  case  of  Latin  American  countries  we 
have  recognized  this  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
discretion  has  outrun  valor,  and  although  we 
would  seem  better  able  to  play  the  part  than 
any  others,  it  is  a  fact  that  inroads,  are  being 
made  on  a  position  that  we  could  easily  main- 
tain and  improve,  could  we  be  persuaded  to 
cultivate  longer  vision. 

For  we  ought  to  realize  that  our  prepon- 
derance is  of  but  recent  growth.  Dating  back, 
in  the  case  of  the  northern  countries  as  far 
back  as  1910  (in  some  cases  as  much  as 
twenty  years  before  that),  in  the  case  of 
South  America,  both  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many sold  more  before  the  war  than  we  did. 

1914  put   Germany   behind  us   in   the  race,    in 

1915  Great    Britain    fell    behind.      Both    are 
fighting  for  a  comeback,  and  there  are  others. 


Empire  Refineries,  Inc.,  subsidiary  of  Cities 
Service  Company,  have  completed  arrange- 
ments for  the  opening  of  their  refinery  at 
Gainesville,  Texas,  on  March  1st.  The  com- 
pany's business  has  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent during  the  past  few  months  as  to  render 
necessary  an  additional  supply  of  refined  oils. 
Gasoline  and  fuel  oil  are  the  two  products 
where  consumption  has  been  well  maintained 
during  the  fall  and  winter  and  available  stocks 
for  both  products  for  spring  and  summer  con- 
sumption are  much  needed.  An  increase  in 
export  demand  also  plays  an  important  part  in 
connection  with  the  products  from  this  com- 
pany's refineries.  The  opening  of  the  Gaines- 
ville plant  will  bring  the  operations  of  Em- 
pire Refineries,  Inc.,  up  to  about  75  per  cent, 
of   their    1920    activities. 


Modern    business    equipment,    methods,    and 


KNOW  YOUR  BROKER 

We  will  be  pleased  to  meet  and  consult  with 
you,  if  you  are  interested  in  listed  and  un- 
listed securities  of  any  kind.  We  will  quote 
you  prices  on  your  bonds,  stocks  and  other 
securities. 

OUR  STATISTICAL  DEPARTMENT 
will  provide  you  without  charge  reports  and 
statistical  information  concerning  securities  in 
which  you  are  interested — present  trading  and 
loan  value  and  latest  quotations  on  any  se- 
curity. 
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producing  an  ampU  income  to  re- 
pay the  mortgage 

WILLIAM  R.  STAATS 
COMPANY 

2nd  Floor,  Alexander  Building 
Montgomery   Street,   at    Bush 

TELEPHONE  KEARNY  301 


service,  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
display  that  has  been  held  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  will  be  on  exhibition  at  the  Civic  Audi- 
torium for  a  week  starting  next  Monday, 
when  the  San  Francisco  Business  Show  will 
open  its  doors  to  the  public.  The  Business 
Exposition  CompanJ^  under  whose  direction 
the  show  will  be  held,  announces  that  all 
plans  and  arrangements  for  the  affair  are 
practically  completed.  The  exhibition  is  pri- 
marily an  educational  undertaking.  The  pur- 
pose is  not  to  sell  products,  but  to  show  as 
many  business  people  as  possible  how  the  ex- 
hibits fit  into  different  lines  of  work. 

Tlie  last  business  show  was  held  in  San 
Francisco  two  years  ago.  Many  firms  that 
did  not  participate  then  are  included  in  the 
present  show.  All  the  exhibits  will  be  in  the 
charge  of  experts,  some  of  whom  have  been 
brought  from  the  East  at  great  expense. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


The  recipe  for  a  best  seller  is  one  perpetu- 
ally sought  by  pot-boilers — not  to  mention 
invidiously  authors  in  general.  The  sad 
thing  is  that  a  recipe  for  successful  pot- 
boiling,  like  the  recipe  for  happiness,  is  not 
found  for  the  seeking.  Perhaps  the  secret  is 
that  there  is  no  formula  or  royal  road  to  best 
selling.  The  product  when  it  happens  is  the 
result  of  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  au- 
thor's temperament  and  the  popular  taste  of 
the  moment.     Due  to  the  flexibility  of  the  lat- 
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ter  element  and  the  immense  variety  of  the 
authorial  temperament,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
duce the  thing^  to  a  chemical  formula.  The 
graph  which  would  chart  its  curve  would 
have  to  be  thrown  on  the  silver  sheet  and  the 
fast  motion  camera  used.  Unfortunately  the 
author  can  not  turn  the  crank  of  his  inspira- 
tion in  any  such  ratio.  Unhappily,  publishing 
houses  do  not  produce  with  the  speed  of  the 
current  news  films.  It  remains  for  the  com- 
bination which  is  genius,  fate,  or  fool  luck, 
according  to  the  point  of  view,  to  produce  a 
best  seller.  More  often  than  not  the  luck-j'  ac- 
cident befalls  an  already  bloated  author  on 
the  more  familiar  principle  that  nothing 
succeeds  like  success.  Too  seldom  is  the 
unhappy  pot-boiler  the  accidental  discoverer 
of  the  current  combination  of  popular  fancy 
and  his  own  fancy.  Perhaps  the  steam  from 
pot-boiling  is  not  conducive  to  fancy.  Per- 
haps the  lack  of  it  is  even  more  blighting. 


XcAcrtheless  there  is  a  horrible  fascination 
in  studying  the  lineaments  of  a  best  seller 
and  Mr.  Hutchinson's  phenomenal  success,  "If 
IVinfer  Comes."  is  the  very  palpable  example 
that  one  must  study.  There  is  practically  no 
other  up-to-date  text-book.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  the  fate  of  the  best  seller  about 
''If  IVintcr  Comes."  It  has  neither  the  stamp 
of  Harold  Bell  Wright  nor  of  Gyp.  It  is 
neither  seraphic  nor  salacious.  In  that  re- 
spect it  is  extraordinary.  There  are  lots  of 
good  books  that  fall  into  neither  of  the  above 
categories,  but  they  are  infrequently  best 
sellers.  True,  they  often  become  classics.  So 
far  there  is  certainly  no  automatic  route  to 
multitudinous  editions.  What  is  it  about  "If 
Ji'iittcr  Comes"  that  has  captivated  the  read- 
ing public  to  the  extent  of  buying  285.000 
copies?  It  is  not  a  particularly  well-written 
or  "well-done"  book,  but  the  public  never  has 
been  a  stickler  on  that  point.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. But  "If  Winter  Comes"  is  not  trashy. 
There  are  long  passages  in  it — the  incoherent 
monologue  of  the  solicitor  friend — that  are 
unconscionably  tedious,  and  that  are  only 
read,  or  painfully  skimmed,  because  they  con- 
tain so  much  that  is  vital  to  plot  continuity. 
The  story,  theme  aside,  is  melodramatic.  The 
theme  is  explicitly  developed,  but  the  story  is 
obviously  made  to  fit.  Still  it  is  nowhere  near 
the  domain  of  trashy  fiction.  It  is  serious 
and  sincere,  and  it  makes  no  bid  for  the  sen- 
sational. 

One  of  the  book's  best  bids  for  rapid  selling 
is  its  title.  "If  Winter  Comes"  is  an  in- 
triguing title.  If  one  is  unfamiliar  with 
Shelley,  it  may  mean  anything,  and  an  un- 
limited promise  is  always  alluring.  It  is  of 
the  nature  of  gambling.  One  pays  two  dol- 
lars and  takes  a  chance.  If  you  do  know  the 
line  from  Shelley,  or  if  you  turn  the  title- 
page  and  read  it  inscribed  there,  you  are  re- 
assured. It  is  distinctly  optimistic.  Such  a 
book  ought  to  be  a  good  tonic.  The  ultimate 
effect  on  the  swelling  editions  is  the  same. 
Indubitablj%  a  good  title  is  an  excellent 
thing. 

Moreover,  "If  Winter  Comes,"  unlike  many 
a  book  with  a  catch  title,  lives  up  to  its  name- 
Its  name  is  the  theme  and  one  is  cheered,  re- 
markably cheered,  by  having  an  optimistic 
theme  driven  home  for  a  change.  It  is  a 
good  antidote  for  one's  too  easy  cynicism, 
which  alas!  is  only  fostered  by  the  lugubrious 
sort  of  fiction — the  most  optimistic  thing 
about  which  was  that  it  7cas  fiction — that  has 
been  absorbing  popular  interest.  But  there, 
we  fear,  is  the  precise  explanation  of  why  a 
nice  book  like  "If  Winter  Comes"  is  popular 
just  now.  It  is  the  inevitable  reaction  from 
"Main  Street"  and  "Moon  Calf."  The  path 
of  the  pendulum  oscillates.  Tout  pas.  tout 
gas,  tout  se  rempJace. 


poor  copy.  Her  only  excuse  for  existence  is 
the  previous  existence  of  Mabel.  She  is 
needed  merely  for  relief — artistically  and 
otherwise.  But  the  creation  of  Mark  Sabre 
is  original,  if  not  actually  unique.  It  is  a 
portrayal  of  some,  though  limited,  genius  as 
it  realh'  is,  and  not  as  it  has  always  been 
brilliantly  depicted  by  authors  who  saw  them- 
selves as  they  doubtless  would  have  liked  to 
have  been.  If  Mr.  Hutchinson's  book  is  any- 
wise autobiographical  as  regards  the  portrait 
of  Mark,  he  is  a  very  honest  man.  Xo  need 
to  say  modest.  Our  hero  is  an  admirable  man. 
But  it  requires  candor  to  see  oneself  as  his 
prototype,  sans  literary  retouching  of  any 
sort.  That  is  one  reason  why  it  is  remarkable 
that  "//  Winter  Comes"  has  been  a  best 
seller.  But  a  closer  inspection  suggests  that 
that,  after  all,  may  be  the  explanation.  It  is 
the  something  different  we  are  always  seek- 
ing. We  want  it  in  books  even  more  than  in 
anything  else.  A  book  may  sell  for  many 
reasons.  It  may  make  us  feel  angelic  or  it 
may  make  us  feel  wicked.  Either  course  is 
popular.  But  if  it  makes  us  feel  clever  its 
success  is  assured.  R.  G. 


Judging  Mr.  Hutchinson's  book  aside  from 
its  inevitable  qualities  as  a  best  seller,  it  is, 
critically  speaking,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its 
characterization.  The  character  of  Mark 
Sabre  is  one  that  will  live  in  the  memory. 
Nona  is  a  charming  woman,  but  she  is  com- 
paratively a  lay  figure.  The  garrulous  Hap- 
good  is  an  infernal  bore  who  will  undoubtedly 
live  long  indeed  on  that  painful  reminiscence. 
It  is  well  and  good  to  represent  natural  con- 
versation on  the  part  of  your  puppets,  but  a 
character  who  talks  pages  with  only  gasps  for 
pauses  serves  only  as  a  reminder  of  one's 
most  tedious  acquaintance.  He  is  the  last 
person  one  wishes  to  encounter  between 
covers.  Mabel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  awfully 
well  done.  She  is  done  to  the  life.  She  is 
even  more  natural  than  her  protagonist,  Mark. 
and  infinitely  more  alive  than  the  lovelj'  Nona. 
Still,  the  remarkable,  the  original  thing  about 
"If  Winter  Comes"  is  the  creation  of  Mark 
Sabre.  Unharmonious  and  shrewish  wives 
have  been  done  before  in  fiction.  They  are, 
in  fact,  a  great  standby  of  authors,  most  of 
whom,  from  Milton  to  Carlyle — one  dares  not 
mention  later  cases — have  been  provided  with 
a  perpetual  model.  One  suspects  a  kindly  fate 
of  providing  authors  with  such  wives  so  that 
they  may  always  have  an  inspiration  for  copy, 
like  the  blue  bird,  at  home,  close  to  them. 
A  charming  wife,  like  Nona,  would  make  verj- 


Notes  at  Books  and  Author*. 
George     Birmingham,     the     Irish     novelist, 
whose  real  name  is  James  Owen   Hannay  and 
who  is  a  canon  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  liv- 
ing in   France. 

Mr.  Alec  Waugh,  who  has  a  nev.'  novel  in 
the  press,  published  "The  Loom  of  Youth" 
when  he  was  nineteen.  His  only  modern  rival 
in  precocity  is  Mr.  Selwyn  Jepson.  Both  the 
"boy  marvels"  inherit  their  literary  talent 
from  their  fathers.  In  this  connection  it  has 
been  noted  that  Thomas  Hardy  was  thirty- 
two  before  he  wrote  "Under  the  Greenwood 
Tree."  Mr.  J.  D.  Beresford  was  thirty-eight 
when  "Jacob  Stahl"  was  published,  Joseph 
Conrad  was  thirty-three  when  his  first  novel, 
"Atmayer's  Folly,"  appeared,  and  John  Gals- 
worthy was  thirty-seven  when  the  first  of  his 
novels,  "The  Island  Pharisees,"  was  published. 
Hugh  Walpole  wrote  "The  Wooden  Horse"  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  H.  G.  Wells  pub- 
lished his  first  novel  when  he  was  twenty- 
nine. 

The  Duttons  have  ready  for  immediate  pub- 
lication a  new  novel  by  Richard  Washburn 
Child,  American  Ambassador  to  Italy.  Its 
title  is  announced  as  "The  Hands  of  Nara," 
and  it  is  said  to  touch  a  little  upon  occult 
things  and  to  be  centrally  concerned  with  the 
relations  between  a  famous  American  medical 
specialist  and  a  young  woman  from  Russia 
who  convinces  him  finally  that  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  life  is  "the  sorcery  of  some- 
thing in  the  soul." 

The  popular  interest  these  days  in  the  wire- 
less telephone  has  necessitated  the  printing  of 
a  twelfth  edition  of  A.  Frederick  Collins' 
volume,  "The  Book  of  Wireless."  the  pub- 
lishers, D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  report.  Many 
amateurs  are  using  this  book,  not  only  in 
making  and  installing  wireless  apparatus,  but 
in  detecting  what  is  wrong  so  as  to  make  re- 
pairs. It  is  simple  enough  for  a  twelve-year- 
old  boy   to   understand. 

James  James,  the  satirical  critic  of  women, 
is  an  Australian,  who.  the  Duttons  say,  is 
fairly  safe  from  American  Babettes  until  he 
yields  to  the  lure  of  the  inevitable  lecture 
tour.  Then  Heaven  help  him!  His  extraordi- 
nary name,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  be  genuine. 

The  writing  of  a  preface  for  W.  D.  Mc- 
Crackan's  forthcoming  book  on  "The  New 
Palestine"  (to  be  published  by  Page.  Boston) 
was  the  last  piece  of  literary  work  done  by 
Lord  Bryce  before  his  death.  The  preface, 
which  has  just  reached  Mr.  McCrackan's  pub- 
lishers, is  in  Lord  Bryce's  own  handwriting 
and  was  signed  by  England's  "really  great 
man"  just  two  days  before  his  death. 

Lord  Bryce's  lectures  on  international  rela- 
tions, given  at  the  Institute  of  Politics  at  Wil- 
liams College,  were  published  by  the  Macmil- 
lan  Company  on  February  21st. 

.  Frederick  Chamberlain's  important  historical 
work,  "The  Private  Character  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth." has  already  gone  into  a  second  edition 
in  England,  where  it  was  first  published  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Inc.,  will 
issue  the  American  edition  early  in  March, 
and,  as  the  author  is  an  American,  his  book 
will  undoubtedly  provoke  extended  contro- 
versy here,  as  it  has  in  England. 

In  his  selected  list  of  the  twelve  best  trans- 
lations of  1921  Edward  J.  O'Brien  included 
"The  Seven  ^^'ives  of  Bluebeard."  by  Anatole 
France,  translated  by  B.  D.  Stewart,  and 
"Roumanian  Stories,"  translated  by  Lucy 
Byng,  both  published  by  the  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

A  new  edition  of  "Foster's  Skat  Manual" 
has  just  been  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  In  a  preface  to  this  new  edition,  the 
third,  the  author  says  that  "among  those  who 
play  cards  for  the  intellectual  amusement  they 
afford,  rather  than  as  an  excuse  for  gambling, 
skat  still  holds  its  position  as  the  best  of  all 
card  games."  He  adds  that  "the  game  -has 
now  all  the  fascinations  and  possibilities  of 
auction  bridge,   with   none   of  its  drawbacks," 
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and  thinks  that  "at  a  no  distant  day  skat  may 
be  the  national  game."  The  author,  R.  F.  Fos- 
ter, card  editor  of  the  Kew  York  Tribune,  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  international  authori- 
ties upon  card  games  and  is  the  author  of 
several  works,  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  on  card  games,  such  as  ".Auction  Made 
Easy,"  "Foster's  Pirate  Bridge."  and  "Rus- 
sian Bank,"  of  which  they  have  just  brought 
out  a  new  edition,  as  they  have  also  of  his 
"Foster  on  Auction." 

Carolyn  Wells  has  perhaps  the  most  com- 
plete collection  of  Walt  Whitman  in  the 
world,  with  copies  of  every  known  edition. 
She  does  not  especially  admire  Whitman,  but 
undertook  the  collection  largely  because  her 
friends  assured  her  it  was  a  prodigious  task, 
and  one  foredoomed  to  failure.  Most  of  her 
rarest  volumes  were  acquired  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  writing  to  certain  "booksellers  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  exhaust  the  writings 
of  voluminous  writers.  Nearly  all  Pepys'  is 
now  in  print,  but  it  is  probable  that  new 
letters  of  Horace  Walpole  will  be  gleaned  for 
many  a  year.  Many  of  Charles  Lamb's  let- 
ters are  still  unpublished.  And  now  it  seems 
that  we  are  to  have  a  considerable  aftermath 
of  Byron's.  These  hitherto  unpublished  let- 
ters were  long  in  the  possession  of  Lady 
Dorchester,  daughter  of  Byron's  trusted 
friend,  John  Cam  Hobhouse  ( Lord  Brough- 
ton).  She  appears  to  have  been  uncertain 
what  to  do  with  them.  On  the  publication  of 
"Astarte,"  which  she  greatly  disapproved,  she 
abandoned  her  intention  to  leave  the  collec- 
tion to  Lord  Lovelace,  and  pitched  on  Lord 
Rosebery.  with  the  strong  encouragement  of 
Mr.  John  Murray.  But  in  the  end  she  left 
the  letters  to  Mr.  Murray  himself,  to  his 
astonishment,  and  now  we  are  to  have  them 
in  two  volumes.  They  cover  most  of  his  life. 
but  particularly  the  very  period  hitherto  least 
represented — his   social   career   in  London. 
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the  bliss    of    feet  ^^ 

without  an  actie.    \v^ 
Over  1,.5(XI,0()0  pounds  . 

of    Powder  for  the  Feet 

were  used  by  our  Army  ■ 

and    Navy    during  the        r„,s  ,i,o  f„, 

war. 
In  a  Pincb.  nse  ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Stevensonlana. 

"Moral  Emblems  &  Other  Poems,  written 
and  illustrated  with  wood  cuts  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  first  printed  at  the  Davos 
Press  by  Lloyd  Osbourne  and  with  a  preface 
by  the  same,"  is  the  rather  extraordinary 
leg;end  on  the  title-page  of  a  recent  book.  The 
"preface  by  the  same"  elucidates  the  reader's 
quandary.  It  is  a  very  charming  preface  writ- 
ten by  Stevenson's  step-son  as  an  explanation 
of  this  interesting  scrap  of  Stevensoniana. 

W'hen  Lloyd  Osbourne  was  a  youngster  of 
twelve  he  and  his  mother  and  step-father, 
who  "was  an  unsuccessful  author  named 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  lived  in  a  chalet  on 
a  Swiss  mountainside  overlooking  the  village 
of  Davos-Platz,  where  Stevenson  was  staying 
for  his  health  and  "where  consumptives  com- 
ing to  get  well  more  often  died."  The  un- 
successful author  was  dependent,  in  so  far  as 
he  was  unsuccessful,  on  his  rich  parents  in 
Edinburgh.  It  was  all  the  little  family  could 
do  to  make  ends  meet  at  an  expensive  Swiss 
resort :  and  the  boy  grew  used  to  hearing  a 
sentence  which,  he  says,  struck  at  his  heart. 
It  was,  "Fanny,  I  shall  have  to  write  to  my 
father."  The  eftect  on  young  Osbourne  was 
to  develop  early  a  business  instinct.  He  had 
the  happy  idea  of  a  printing  press  and  began 
business  by  printing  programmes  for  the  Sat- 
urday night  concerts  of  the  Hotel  Belvidere. 
The  business  developed  and  young  Lloyd,  hav- 
ing successfully  written  and  printed  a  very 
slim  book  of  eight  pages  entitled  "Black- 
Canyon,  or  Life  in  the  Far  West,"  discovered 
that  publishing  books  was  more  profitable  than 
printing  programmes  and  lottery  tickets.  The 
publisher's  stepfather  followed  this  business 
career  to  the  extent  of  being  fired  with  a 
similar  ambition. 

Their  first  joint  venture  was  the  publishing 
of  a  manuscript  called  "Not  I,  and  Other 
Poems" — all  which  figure  in  the  present 
volume.  They  occupy  four  pages,  all  told. 
Louis — as  his  step-son  explains  he  always  dis- 
respectfully called  him — was  enchanted  with 
the  success  of  the  booklet,  for  its  entire  edi- 
tion of  fifty  copies  sold  immediately.  The 
author  declared  it  the  only  successful  book  he 
had  ever  written.  Another  book  was  in  the 
making  when  the  publisher  sighed  for  illus- 
trations— and  the  quaint  wood  cuts  that  adorn 
our  little  volume  were  the  result.  Stevenson 
cut  the  designs  out  of  fretwood.  He  found 
the  work  of  illustrating  "Moral  Emblems"  en- 
grossingly  interesting.  His  step-son  overheard 
him  tell  a  visitor:  "I  can  not  tell  you  what 
a  god-send  these  silly  blocks  have  been  to  me. 
When  I  can  write  no  more,  and  read  no  more, 
and  think  no  more,  I  can  pass  whole  hours 
engraving  these  blocks  in  blissful  content- 
ment." 

"Moral  Emblems,"  ninety  copies  of  it,  price 
sixpence,  came  out  and  its  reception  was  sen- 
sational, according  to  its  publisher.  And  the 
second  "Moral  Emblems"  came  out,  this  time 
price  ninepence,  and  the  youthful  publisher 
amassed  upwards  of  five  pounds.  Both  sets 
appear  in  the  present  volume  along  with  other 
and  later  ventures  of  the  "unsuccessful  au- 
thor" and  his  publishing  kinsman.  These  lat- 
ter include  "The  Graver  and  the  Pen,"  "The 
Pirate  and  the  Apothecary,"  and  "The  Builder's 
Doom."    For  the  last  poem  no  illustrations  were 


either  drawn  or  engraved.  "It  marked  the 
decline  of  a  once  flourishing  business,"  writes 
the  publisher  and  partner  of  R.  L.  S.  But 
"Moral  Emblems  and  Other  Poems"  should 
repeat  the  earlier  successes  of  the  Davos 
Press. 

Moral  Emblems  and  Other  Poems.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons:    $1.25. 

The  Magic  of  Jewel*. 

A  very  interesting  book  both  to  the  average 
reader  and  to  the  person  with  a  penchant  for 
precious  stones  and  their  lore  is  "The  Magic 
and  Science  of  Jewels  and  Stones,"  by  Isi- 
dore Kozminksy.  This  is  a  book  that  com- 
bines the  science  of  gems  with  a  very  read- 
able discussion  of  their  history,  mythologj', 
and  literature.  Mr.  Kozminsky's  book  is 
popular  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  easy  to 
read  and  that  it  doubtless  will  be  widely  read." 
But  his  method  is  exhaustive  and  his  science 
wears  the  appearance  of  extreme  accuracy. 
The  book  is  handsomely  illustrated  with 
thirty-nine  specimens  in  color  and  twenty- 
two  other  illustrations. 

The  Magic  and  Science  of  Jewels  and  Stones. 
By  Isidore  Kozminsky.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons;    $4.50^ ■ 

The  Psychic  Life  of  Insects 

M.  Bouvier.  the  author  of  "The  Psychic 
Life  of  Insects,"  is  known  to  the  scientific 
world  for  his  articles  and  monographs  on 
various  phases  of  animal  life.  His  present 
volume  was  twenty  years  in  the  making.  "It 
was  only  a  little  before  the  war,"  says  its 
author,  "that  I  gathered  up  the  loose  threads 
and  commenced  actually  to  write  it."  The 
writing  of  it  was  done  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings,  the  main  part  of  the  day  being 
given  to  other  employments.  It  is  thus,  evi- 
dently, a  work  of  love. 

The  psychology'  of  insects  is  not  even  a 
familiar  term  to  the  average  reader,  but  he 
as  well  as  the  entomologist  will  find  M.  Bou- 
vier's  book  of  extraordinary  interest.  It 
opens  an  almost  unexplored  field  to  scientists 
and  laymen  alike.  Much  that  has  hitherto 
been  accounted  for  by  easy  application  of  the 
word  instinct  seem,  rather,  from  M.  Bou- 
vier's  researches,  to  be  the  result  of  memory, 
experience,  and  even  of  an  elementary  sort  of 
reasoning.  For  sbme  insects  show  judgment 
and  judgment   implies   reason. 

"The  Psychic  Life  of  Insects"  is  translated 
from  the  French  by  L.  O.  Howard,  an  emi- 
nent American  entomologist,  the  author  of 
many  scientific  monographs.  E.  L.  Bou- 
vier is  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France 
and  professor  of  entomology  of  the  Museum 
d'Histoire    Naturelle. 

The  Psychic  Life  of  Insects.  By  E.  L. 
Bouvier.     New  York:  The   Century   Company;    52. 

Little  Rays  of  Moonshine. 
A.  P.  Herbert,  better  known  as  A.  P.  H.  of 
Punch,  has  collected  a  number  of  his  papers 
from  that  weekly,  the  London  Mercury,  and 
the  Outlook  and  published  them  under  the 
approriate  if  somewhat  Leacockian  title, 
"Little  Rays  of  Moonshine."  All  of  these 
papers,  we  must  confess,  are  not  equally  fe- 
licitous, but  those  that  are  funny  make  up  for 
the  deficit.  If  the  criterion  of  funniness  is 
the  loudness  of  one's  laughter,  the  palm 
should  here  be  awarded  to   Mr.  Herbert's  "A 
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Criminal  Type."  If  loud  guffawing  is  a  cri- 
terion that  essay  in  humor  would  be  awarded 
a  high  place  anywhere.  Unfortunately  one  is 
reminded  that,  like  \'elasquez'  painting  which 
could  only  be  appreciated  by  artists,  and 
Browning's  poetry,  which  is  said  to  be  com- 
prehended only  by  devotees  of  Calliope,  this 
particular  chef  d'ccnvre  of  Mr.  Herbert's  can 
be  only  fully  relished  by  typists,  preferably 
the  amateur  variety  who  have  learnt  by  the 
two  or  three-finger  method.  After  a  "Crimi- 
nal Type"  Mr.  Herbert's  "Little  Guiggol" 
plays  are  perhaps  the  most  excruciating. 
Even  an  ardent  admirer  of  Maeterlinck  must 
collapse  helplessly  before  "The  Lurch."  which 
is  a  Little  Guiggol  that  "has  somehow  got 
mixed  up  with  M.  Maeterlinck."  However, 
on  the  principle  that  it  is  bad  to  advertise 
the  funniness  of  a  story  before  you  tell  it.  we 
should  not  go  any  further  in  the  dissecting 
and  appraising  of  A.  R.  H.'s  humor. 

Little  Rays  of  Moonshine,  By  A.  P.  Her- 
bert.     New  York:  Alfred  A.   Knopf;   %l. 

New  Books  Received. 

Prime  AIinisters  and  Presidents,  By  Charles 
Hitchcock  Sherrill.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company;   $2.50. 

Intimate  impressions  of  the  men  who  are  lead- 
ing the  governments  of  the  world. 

The    Chevalier    de    Eoufflers.      By    Nesta   H. 
Webster.     New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
A  memoir  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Wayfarers     in     .-\rcady.      By     Charles     \'incc. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2. 
Travel  essays. 

Snowdrift.    By  James  E.  Hendryx.    New  York: 
G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons;    $1.75. 
A   novel   of  the   Far  North. 

The  Magic  and  Science  of  Precious  Stones. 
By  Isidore  Kozminsky.  New  York;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons;    $4.50. 

The  Cornerstone  of  Philippine  Independence. 
By  Francis  Burton  Harrison.  New  York:  The 
Century   Company;    $3. 

A  narrative  of  seven  years. 

Without      Compromise.       By  Lilian      Bennet- 

Thompson  and  George  Hubbard.  New  York:  The 
Century   Company;    $L75. 

A   story   of  love  and   political  intrigue. 

Car.\vans   by   Night.      By   Harry   Hervey.      New 
York:    The    Century    Company;    $1.90. 
A  novel  of  India. 

The     Psychic     Life     of     Insects.      By     E,     L. 
Bouvier.      New  York:    The  Century  Company;    %1. 
Translated   by  L.    O.   Howard. 

The  Isle  of  Vanishing  Men,     By  W.  F.  Alder. 
New    York :    The    Century    Company ;    $2. 
Adventures  in  a  cannibal  island. 

After  the  War.  By  Colonel  Repington.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  ilifflin  Company;  $5. 

A  continuation  of  Colonel  Repington's  diary. 

The  Fair  Rewards.  By  Thomas  Beer.  New 
York:  Alfred  A.   Knopf;  $2.50, 

A  story  of  the  American  stage  spanning  the 
period  from  the  Frohman's  opening  of  "The  Pris- 
oner of  Zenda"  at  the  old  Lyceum  to  the  produc- 
tion of  "The  Jest"  at  the  Plymouth. 

The  Joy  of  Living.     By  Sidney  Gowing.      New 
York:   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
A  novel   of   comedy. 

Oh,  Susanna!  By  Meade  Minnigerode.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.90. 

A  romance  of  the  old  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

Realms  of  the  Living  Dead.  By  Harriette  Au- 
gusta Curtiss  and  F.  Homer  Curtiss.  San  Fran- 
cisco :    The   Curtiss    Philosophic   Book  Company. 

"A  brief  description  of  life  after  death," 

The  Message  of  Aquaria.  By  Harriette  Au- 
gusta Curtiss  and  F.  Homer  Curtiss.  San  Fran- 
cisco:  The   Curtiss   Philisophic   Book   Company. 

"The  significance  and  mission  of  the  Aquarian 
Age." 

««»■ 

Four  Thouaand  Years  Ago. 

Excavations  made  at  Kaisargarh,  in  Asia 
Minor,  have  revealed  that  2400  years  before 
the  Christian  era  there  dwelt  there  a  Baby- 
lonian, partly  military,  partly  commercial, 
colony. 

Its  history  is  inscribed  in  cuneiform  char- 
acters on  tablets  brought  to  light,  all  dating 
from   the   same   epoch. 

They  give  curious  details  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  colony  was  governed  by  a  "prince" 
and  a  "prefect,"  by  the  side  of  whom  were  a 
"princess"  and  a  "prefectess,"  who  had  rights 
and  powers  absolutely  equal  to  those  of  their 
masculine   colleagues. 

It  is  seen  that  in  Burns,  as  that  town  was 
formerly  called,  the  rights  of  woman  were  re- 
spected. Even  as  the  men,  women  there  could 
carry  on  business,  bequeath  their  property 
and  perform  the  same  offices.  Archaeologists 
therefore  ask  themselves  today  if  there  is  not 
some  truth  in  the  story  of  the  Amazons  who. 
according  to  legend,  lived  in  this  very  part  of 
Asia   Minor. 

Not  far  from  Burus  is  the  "City  of 
Women."  where  the  later  had  their  colleges 
and  their  universitj*.  This  university  com- 
prised two  faculties,  of  arts  and  of  letters, 
each  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  principal, 
who.  however,  was  a  man. 

The  tablets  also  indicate  that  many  modern 
institutions  were  then  known. 

On  the  numerous  routes  that  traversed  the 
country  a  carrier  distributed  regularly  letters 
of  terra  cotta.  If  they  were  without  en- 
velopes  they    were   not    without   stamps,    and 
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these  were  of  circular  form.  In  one  of  the 
letters  the  writer  wishes  the  carrier  a  bright 
moon  and  a  clear  sky  on  his  nightly  trip. 

In  some  correspondence  allusion  is  made  to 
a  kind  of  check  ;  the  messenger  had  received 
from  the  sender  instructions  to  collect  from 
the  addressee  a  sum  of  money,  the  amount  of 
which  was  indicated  on  the  tablet — in  brief, 
something  like   our   postal   money   order. 


The  publication  of  "The  Dauphin  Louis 
XVII,  The  Riddle  of  the  Temple"  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.).  in  which  M.  Lenotre  mar- 
shals convincing  evidence  that  the  child  who 
died  in  the  temple  was  not  the  prince  and 
that  the  little  uncrowned  king  escaped  and 
lost  his  identity  somewhere  in  the  turmoil 
and  confusion  of  the  revolution,  brings  to 
life  old  legends  that  young  Louis  came  to 
America  and  that  our  fathers  unknowingly 
harbored  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  France. 
One  of  the  most  persistent  of  these  legends 
is  that  the  child  was  brought  to  Canada, 
where  he  was  adopted  by  an  Indian  chief. 
After  several  years  in  the  north  woods  with 
the  Iroquois  the  boy  was  sent  to  Deerfield, 
Massachusetts,  to  be  educated  as  a  missionary 
on  the  invitation  of  a  pious  Puritan  elder. 
Young  Eleazar  Williams,  as  he  was  then 
called,  grew  up  an  honor  to  his  profession 
and  became  one  of  the  most  influential  mis- 
sionaries to  his  people,  but  his  patrician  bear- 
ing and  his  marked  resemblance  to  the  Bour- 
bons caused  comment  wherever  he  went. 
When  the  Rev.  Eleazar  was  an  old  man,  so 
the  story  runs,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  the 
son  of  Louis  XVIII  and  cousin  of  the  little 
lost  Dauphin,  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
found  Eleazar  Williams,  revealed  to  him  that 
he  was  in  reality  the  King  of  France  and 
offered  him  a  princely  revenue  if  he  would 
sign  an  abdication  in  favor  of  his  uncle,  but 
the  stout-hearted  old  Puritan  refused  to  sell 
his  birthright  for  a  fortune,  so  he  died  as  he 
had  lived,  obscure  but  honored. 
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THE  ORPHEUM. 


The  bill  at  the  Orpheum  has  extra  good 
features  this  week,  even  the  -^sop  "Film 
Fables"  being  particidarly  clever  and  amusing. 
I  wonder,  by  the  wa}',  if  Terr>-,  the  ingenious 
de\iser  of  these  weekly-  fables,  isn't  making 
his   everlasting  fortune  at   it. 

Besides  the  stereot^-ped  features — a  highly 
skilled  xi'lophonis^  and  two  nonsense  couples 
— ^they  show  us  Robert  Emmett  Keane  in  t\vo 
different  acts;  and  Robert  Emmett  is  worth  it. 
I  wondered,  when  I  heard  this  young  man 
pattering  off  a  perfect  imitation  of  a  sporty 
Englishman  and  a  homesick  Scotchman, 
whether  the  young  man  has  British  blood  in 
his  veins.  But  certainly  he  has  keen  obser\-a- 
tion.  a  prehensile  ear,  and  an  imitative  tongue. 
.\lso  he  has  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  he  is  a 
very  good  actor. 

This  is  shown  in  his  second  turn,  "The 
Gossipy  Sex."  in  which  he  acts  the  role  of  a 
male  dispenser  of  scandal.  In  this  sketch  we 
also  see  Claire  Whitney,  a  screen  star  who 
appears  in  this  vaude\^lle  act  probably  as  a 
tender  of  marital  affection.  I  judge  so  be- 
cause, in  a  short  speech  made  by  ilr.  Keane 
following  upon  e\adences  of  great  favor  from 
the  audience  after  he  had  made  a  bit  in  "A 
Vaudeville  Delight,"  the  young  man  remarked, 
in  a  rather  proudly  proprietarj^  tone,  that  we 
would  see  his  wife  in  "The  Gossipy  Sex." 

The  wife,  Qaire  Whitney,  is  an  exceedingly 
ornate,  shapely,  and  handsomely  dressed  and 
modi  sh  blonde.  .A.1sd  she  acts  well.  The 
sketch — which  is  by  Lawrence  Grattan — is 
characterized  by  easy,  slangy  dialogue,  good 
situations,  and  a  neat  \\'ind-up. 

It  is,  by  the  way.  quite  evident  from  the 
favor  with  which  audiences  receive  "The  Gos- 
sipj-  Sex,"  which  is  given  as  a  straight  play, 
and  not  as  an  exhibition  of  vaudeville  monkey 
shining,  that  vaudeville  audiences  have  not 
outlived  their  taste  for  the  higher  standard  in 
playlets,  in  spite  of  having  been  treated  rather 
shabbily  in  that  respect  since  the  war. 

La  Bemicia,  the  excellent  star  toe-dancer, 
knows  her  business  in  more  ways  than  one, 
since  she  is  shrewd  enough  to  have  first- 
class  support.  Her  three  or  four  assistant 
dancers  are  remarkably  limber-jointed  young 
women,  and  the  scenic  effect  of  the  Oriental 
dances,  the  music  of  which  was  judiciously 
selected  and  well  played,  gave  the  audience 
the   desired    Oriental   "kick." 

Tom  Patricola  is  the  nuttiest  of  amusing 
"nuts."  Irene  Delroy  is  a  cutie  cute,  and  the 
Gordon-Ford  pair,  or.  rather,  Burt  Gordon, 
contrive  to  amuse. 

The  big  feature  of  the  bill  is.  of  course. 
"The  Storm."  Evidently  this  is  a  tabloid 
version  of  a  full-length  spectacular  melo- 
drama which  has  had  its  big  time  in  New 
York.  Chicago,  and  London. 

In  this  tabloid  version  the  action  is  speeded 
up  to  the  extreme  degree  of  improbabilit].-,  for 
the  three  -characters — two  men  and  a  girl — 
are   rivaling,   courting,   singing,   laughing,   and 


dancing  only  a  few  minutes  before  the   omi- 
nous red  glow  shows  behind  the  dark  Canadian 

forest. 

The  setting  is  excellent;  altogether  sylvan 
and  far  from  the  madding  crowd.  A  verj' 
successful  effect  of  distance  is  given,  and  a 
sense  of  realit\'  in  the  forest  set  is  obtained 
by  blending  painted  scenery  with  property  tall 
trees  in   the   foreground. 

The  three  principal  players — Cecelia  Frank. 
Edward  Arnold,  and  Guy  Cunningham — are 
expert  plaj'ers,  the  love  stor^'  interests,  and 
then,  by  degrees,  the  unobtrusive  crimson 
glow  flickers,  fades,  deepens,  becomes  lurid. 
Soaring  flames  appear,  devouring  the  unre- 
sisting trees ;  or  so  it  seems.  In  the  fore- 
ground each  tall  trunk  is  stored  with  elec- 
trical apparatus,  and  thrilling  effects  of  the 
trees  being  devoured  to  their  ver>-  hearts  are 
conveyed.  Bushes  blaze  fiercely.  The  tallest 
tree  totters — or,  anywaj".  we  think  it  does — 
and  falls  across  the  roof  of  the  lonely  little 
log  hut,  neatly  bisecting  it.  Of  course  there 
is  a  thrilling  rescue.  The  best  man  shows  the 
mettle  of  a  hero,  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief  we 
perceive  that  the  girl  with  the  fascinating 
French-Canadian  accent  has  discovered,  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  terrifying  conflagration, 
where  to  give  her  heart   and  hand. 

"The  Fire,"  though,  would  seem  a  more 
appropriate  title  than  "The  Storm" ;  which 
suggests  that  some  ingenious  stage  engineer 
ought  to  work  up  a  big  storm  act ;  wind,  rain, 
thunder,  lightning,  flood  oozing  under  the 
threshold :  and  so  on.  Audiences  would  like 
it ;  for  who  does  not  love  the  savage  moods 
of  old  Mother  Xature  ? 
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AT  THE  MAITLAND. 

As  I  sat  at  the  Maitland  Monday  evening, 
seeing  an  earnest  if  not  polished  performance 
of  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession,"  I  found  my- 
self deploring  the  migratorj"  tendencies  of 
players.  For  here,  at  the  Maitland,  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  ha^"ing  a  group  of  players  welded 
by  the  hard-working  director  into  a  competent 
stock  company.  Since  Mr.  Maitland  opened 
his  Stockton  Street  theatre  he  has  had,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  t^vo  ver>-  good  leading  men — 
Messrs.  Smythe  and  Fee — and  a  ver>-  talented 
leading  lady,  Mar^'  Morris  (who,  by  the  way, 
recentlj'  appeared  at  Berkeley  as  "Hedda 
Gabler"  in  a  local  production,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  School  Women's  Club).  Lea 
Penman,  although  her  technique  is  rather  in- 
complete, is  handsome,  quick-witted,  fairly 
versatile,  and  makes  a  verj'  creditable  appear- 
ance in  roles  especially  suited  to  her  tem- 
perament and  abilities.  Muriel  Valli  was  a 
distinct  loss,  for  she  put  special  study  in 
every  characterization.  Alice  Easton,  al- 
though not  markedly  talented,  had  the  makings 
of  a  winning  young  ingenue.  And  so  one 
could  go  on,  enumerating  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Maitland  company  who,  al- 
though limited  in  talent  and  deficient  in 
training,  had  the  makings  of  satisfactory- 
players.  If  thej*  had  stayed  and  submitted  to 
the  wear-and-tear  discipline  of  a  stock  com- 
pany they  could  have  become  one  of  an 
acting  group  of  recognized  merit,  worthy  of 
the  plays  that  are  put  on  at  the  Maitland 
Theatre.  But  as  it  is  the  director  is  continu- 
ally having  a  fresh  lot  to  lick  into  shape. 

I  really  wonder  that  some  of  the  seasoned 
old- producers  who  are  too  worn  out  to  enter 
into  the  strenuous  competition  in  the  East  do 
not  recognize  the  possibilities  here,  and  come 
and  end  their  days  here  heading  such  an  en- 
terprise. San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Seattle. 
Portland,  their  hands  strengthened  by  the 
support  of  many  of  the  smaller  in-between 
cities,  ought  to  be  able  to  support  such  an 
organization.  Its  headquarters  could  be  in 
San  Francisco,  and  its  firing  buttresses — in 
the  shape  of  a  traveling  adjunct  to  the  main 
company — could  earn.-  each  pronounced  local 
success  up  and  down  the  Coast.  There  ought 
to  be  something  in  it. 

True,  the  producer  would  need  the  prestige 
to  make  advantageous  arrangements  with  the 
heads  of  New  York  theatres.  And  I  do  not 
overlook  the  presence  of  a  stock  company 
here  at  the  Alcazar.  But  that  house  frankly 
makes  its  bid  for  a  different  line  of  custom 
from  that  that  I  am  considering.  It  is.  in 
fact,  the  class  of  people  that  go  to  the  Mait- 
land. The  regular  patrons  of  the  Maitland 
and  of  the  Players  Theatre,  and  others  who 
habitually  patronize  the  big,  expensive  travel- 
ing organizations,  but  who  would  also  go  r^ti- 
larly  to  see  plays  done  by  good  players,  are 
really  hungry-  for  more  first-class  acting.  They 
recognize  that  we  can't  have  the  best.  The 
East  is  too  powerful  a  magnet.  But  in  a  city 
of  the  size  of  San  Francisco  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  support  a  really  capable  fixed  stock 
company  giving  first-class  plays. 

This  week  Lea  Penman  appears  as  Mrs. 
Warren  in  Shaw's  famous  play.  Gray  hair 
and  no  paint  to  speak  of  play  hob  v.-ith  Miss 
Penman's  youth  and  freshness.  There  is  no 
subtlety-  in  her  delineation  of  the  still  dis- 
reputable mother  of  Vivie.  but  considerable 
I  human  nature.  Dorothy  Wetmore,  in  spite  of 
some  uncertainty'  in  her  lines — for  Bernard 
Shaw  is  merciless  in  his  exactions  on  the 
memories  of  players — got  away  from  her  too 
I  frequently    dolorous    note    and    conveyed    the 


idea  of  Vivie's  mannishness  and  logical  hard- 
ness. William  Guilbert  appeared  to  better 
advantage  than  usual  as  Sir  George  Croft, 
and  Sidney  Riggs,  Thomas  Miller,  and  Walter 
Corey  completed  the  cast.  Mr.  Riggs  as  that 
irreverent  rattler,  Frank  Gardner,  performing 
prodigies  in  the  way  of  memorizing  very  dif- 
ficult lines,  even  if  his  technic  did  give  evi- 
dences of  being  young  and  tender. 


POPULAR  FICTION. 


Everybodj',  more  or  less,  reads  fiction,  and 
it  is  evident  that  since  the  new  school  of 
unmoral  young  men  and  women  writers  have 
emerged  everj-body  wants  somebody  to  take 
them  by  the  hand,  leading  them  out  of  their 
amazement,  and  sometimes  bewilderment,  and 
rising  to  explain. 

So  Professor  Powj'S  is  having  very  atten- 
tive audiences.  Tuesday  he  had  a  fistful  of 
popular  subjects :  "Moon  Calf,"  and  its 
sequel,  "TLe  Briar>'  Bush,"  "Main  Street," 
"Miss  Lulu  Bett,"  and  Willa  Sibert  Gather's 
"Song   of  the   Lark." 

Mr.  Powys  is  a  discerning  critic.  He 
goes  right  to  the  veo'  soul  of  the  books 
he  considers.  He  gave  an  interesting  impres- 
sion of  Willa  Sibert  Gather,  whose  withers 
would  be  wrung  if  she  could  hear  his  con- 
demnation of  the  writer  who  is  one  with  the 
country  that  she  knows  and  loves  going  inno- 
centh'  and  mistakenly  to  New  York  for  copy. 
"Onlj-  the  geniuses,"  says  Powys,  "dare  to 
stay   at  home." 

"Miss  Lulu  Bett" — ^the  novel — he  considers 
a  work  of  genius,  although  the  author's 
shrewdness  and  determination  "to  get  it 
over"  prevented  her  from  attaining  in  that 
book  to  her  full  artistic  stature.  He  points 
out — and  we  recognize  its  truthfulness — the 
curious  mixture  in  Zona  Gale  of  a  cjTiically 
detached  observation  and  a  deep  pit>'  for  such 
simple-minded,  helpless  beings — ^"eternal  Cin- 
derellas" — as  Lulu  Bett,  who  are  bom  to  be 
exploited  by  perfectly  respectable  people  who 
yet  are  hard,  malicious,  and  cruel.  The 
world  is  full  of  them,  but  when  they  read  of 
the  cruelties  of  others  they  will  never  take  it 
to  themselves. 

In  a  ver>'  just  criticism  on  "Main  Street" 
the  professor  pointed  out  that  Sinclair  Lewis 
is  not  a  genius,  "because  a  genius  would 
never  tr^-  to  ridicule  Main  Street"  In  other 
words,  he  fails  to  recognize  the  real  beauties 
in  human  nature.  "The  Sinclair  Lewis 
culture  is  culture  without  humanit>';  which  is 
no  culture  at  all."  .-Vnd  the  critic  further 
points  his  criticism  by  demanding  why  the 
ridiculer  of  Main  Street  never  found  a  Lulu 
Bett  in  that  bleak  thoroughfare. 

In  considering  "Moon  Calf,"  the  reviewer, 
who  knows  Floyd  Dell,  entered  into  a  dis- 
quisition upon  the  character  of  the  self- 
revealing  author  of  that  popular  novel.  He 
considers  him  a  human  butterfly,  fleeing  from 
the  possessive  instincts  of  woman ;  which  cer- 
tainly accords  with  the  leading  character  of 
'The  Moon  Calf,"  whose  autobiographical 
identitj-  with  the  author  we  easily  sense. 
Professor  Powj's,  alluding  to  the  photo- 
graphical  quality-  of  the  novel — and  which,  to 
my  taste,  deprives  it  of  much  of  the  charm 
it  might  otherwise  possess — says  that  Floyd 
Dell,  "that  little  imp,"  exploited  numerous 
friends  and  acquaintances  in  the  book.  The 
professor,  while  admiring  Dell  as  "a  pris- 
matic bubble,"  "a  male  Undine,"  was  com- 
fortably obliWous,  apparently,  of  the  brand 
new  sets  of  morals — or  omissions  of  them — 
which  characterize  the  young  man  group  to 
which  Floyd  Dell  belongs.  But  really  there 
isn't  much  to  say.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  times,  the  mental  and  moral  independence 
of  young  men  and  women,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably take  two  or  three  decades  and  the  com- 
ing of  a  new  generation  to  see  how  it  is 
going  to  work  out.  Perhaps  W.  L.  George, 
who,  under  Paul  Elder's  auspices,  lectures 
here  this  week,  may  tr>*  to  enlighten  us. 


THE  GIBBS  LECTURE. 


Sir  Philip  Gibbs,  one  of  the  foremost  cor- 
respondents of  the  war,  friend  and  brother 
of  soldiers  in  all  ranks  of  life,  and  knighted 
for  the  services  his  s>-mpathetic  pen  has  given 
to  humanitj-,  has  been  a  v-isitor  to  San  Fran- 
cisco this  week,  and,  under  Paul  Elder's  man- 
agement, given  tVk'O  lectures  to  large  and  at- 
tentive audiences. 

The  English  journalist's  writings  have  re- 
vealed him  as  a  man  of  profound  sensibility, 
and  his  features,  which  are  stamped  by  the 
pallor  which  too  many  of  the  survivors  of  the 
war  carry-  with  them  as  a  heritage  of  the 
hardships  of  the.  trenches,  bear  out  the  testi- 
mony of  his  writings.  Sir  Philip's  speech,  as 
well  as  his  features,  is  ver>-  English.  Indeed, 
in  commenting  on  the  minor  and  "purely  ac- 
cidental" differences  between  the  British  and 
the  American  people,  one  of  which,  he  said, 
lay  in  their  accent,  he  related  that  once,  whife 
addressing  an  American  audience,  a  voice 
called  to  him  from  the  audience  to  "take  the 
marbles  out  of  his  mouth." 

In  both  lectures  the  speaker  discussed  the 
after  effects  of  the  war,  dwelling  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  first  one  on  the  changes  in 
other   countries,   while   in   the   second   he   dis- 


cussed the  effect  it  had  had  on  the  social  life 
of  Great  Britain. 

Old  conditions,  he  told  us,  are  passing. 
The  count>'  families  can  no  longer  maintain 
their  feudal  state  because  of  the  immensely 
high  taxes.  The  countrj-  mansions  are  being 
denuded  of  their  art  treasures,  which  are  sold, 
and   the  great   estates  listed   for  sale. 

There  is,  he  tells  us,  a  revolution  in  Eng- 
lish thoughts  and  minds,  and  the  old,  ro- 
mantic England,  of  which  Americans  loved  to 
read,  will  soon  be  gone. 

England  has  lost  its  insularity  since  Ger- 
man shot  and  shell  were  aimed  at  its  verj- 
heart  from  the  Zeppelins  during  the  war. 
Comradeship  in  the  trenches  made  many  Eng- 
lish of  the  intellectual  and  patrician  classes 
acquainted,  for  the  first  time,  mth  the  better 
qualities  of  the  men  of  the  slums.  Caste 
barriers  became  weakened  in  consequence, 
when  the  more  fortunate  ones  saw  such  fine 
soldiers  emerge  from  those  lowly  ranks. 

From  the  discussion  of  these  changes  the 
speaker  passed  to  a  consideration  of  the  status 
of  the  workingman,  who,  during  the  era  of 
high  wages,  had  been  able  to  purchase  things 
that  brought  beauty  and  hope  and  joy  into 
the  family  life.  The  subsequent  unrest  in  the 
ranks  of  labor  was  due,  said  Sir  Philip,  to 
the  workman's  fear  of  a  lowered  standard  of 
living  to  its  former  depressing  level. 

The  lecturer,  eventually  departing  from  a 
discussion  of  social  conditions,  took  up  the 
subject  of  the  disagreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  concerning  the  restoration 
of  German  industn,-.  and  finally  ended  on  a 
note  of  strong  hopefulness  in  respect  to  the 
friendship  between  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  nations. 

Sir  Philip's  face  is  turned  hopefully  toward 
the  changes  that  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  war,  but  the  most  humanly  interesting  part 
of  his  lecture  was  that  in  which,  as  a  Briton, 
he  could  but  be  saddened  in  seeing  the  passing 
away  of  that  picturesque  England  of  which 
the  great  Victorians  wrote.  But  even  while. 
as  a  Briton,  he  felt  some  melancholy  over  its 
passing,  as  a  humanitarian,  he  hails  the  com- 
ing of  a  new  order  of  things  in  which  the 
slum-dweller  and  the  factor>'  toiler  will  de- 
velop into  a  full-fledged  human  being. 
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THE  COLOR  ORGAN. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  whose  once 
popular  books  no  doubt  can  be  found  linger- 
ing on  the  shelves  of  old-fashioned  New  Eng- 
land libraries,  wrote  in  her  time  several 
stories  about  heaven — the  subject  obsessed  her 
— and  in  one  of  them  she  described  the  simple 
enjoyments  and  pleasures  of  a  homely,  appeal- 
ingly  commonsensical  heaven,  most  of  them 
of  an  outdoor  nature.  But  she  imagined  one 
indoor  recreation  which,  it  is  not  at  al!  im- 
possible, may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  original  mental  suggestion  of  "the  color 
organ." 

Mr.  Thomas  Wilfred's  "color  organ"  has 
been  attracting  the  attention  of  volatile  New 
York.  The  color  organ  throws  a  series  of 
changing  colors  on  a  screen  while  music, 
which  is  selected  because  of  its  alleged  har- 
mony with  the  colors  which  simultaneously 
appear,  completes  the  artistic  effect. 

Some  of  the  music  which  is  played  by  Mr, 
Wilfred  is  also  composed  by  him.     Further- 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


more  he  is,  apparently,  not  only  a  creator  of 
the  idea,   but  of  the  organ  itself. 

It  is  a  distinctly  novel  conception,  and,  as 
described  by  sympathetic  spectators  and  audi- 
tors, it  seems  to  have  artistic  possibilities. 
Artists,  probably,  have  been  greatly  interested. 
The  idea  of  evolving  color  combinations  which 
are  analogous  to  chords  of  music  recalls  the 
very  radical  ideas  advanced  about  painting  by 
Willard  Huntington  Wright  in  his  book, 
"Modern  Painting."  Speaking  of  the  theory 
of  the  Synchromists,  who  eliminated  all  repre- 
sentations of  objects  from  the  pictorial  art, 
the  author  says,  "Thus  was  brought  about  the 
final  purification  of  painting.  Form  was  en- 
tirely divorced  from  any  realistic  considera- 
tion: and  color  became  an  organic  function." 
And  he  compares  this  evolution  to  music, 
"which  passed  through  the  same  development 
from  the  imitation  of  natural  sounds  to  har- 
monic  abstraction." 

It  is  perhaps  pertinent  to  add  that  devout- 
ness  is  by  no  means  the  universal  attitude  in 
respect  to  the  color  organ.  Audiences  have 
given  evidences  of  being  wearied  by  the  length 
of  the  entertainment,  the  flow  of  color, 
whether  or  not  attended  by  music,  sometimes 
gets  on  frivolous  ner\-es,  and  some  com- 
mentators who  give  every  evidence  of  being 
people  of  mind  have  voted  the  color  organ  a 
bore.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


A  dispatch  from  Melbourne  says  that  at 
one  prison  recently  the  inmates  went  on  a 
strike — though  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
walked  out — because  the  prison  library  con- 
tained none  of  the  works  of  O.  Henry  and 
several  other  favorite  American  authors. 
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Maitland  Theatre 

Friday,    11    a.    m.,    March    3 — "Cytherea"    and 
"Jurgen." 

Sunday,    8:15    p.    m.,    March    5 — "The   Problem 
of   Crime." 

Tuesday,    11    a.    m.,    March    7 — "Eric    Dorn," 
"The  World's   Illusion." 
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Beginning   Monday,    March   6 
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By  Zoe  Akins 
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To    be    followed    in    April    by    Gilbert    & 

Sullivan's  Opera 

"THE  SORCERER" 


Seats  now  being  reserved.     Box-office  at  the 
theatre  open  daily  from  9   a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
Prices — 50c,    75c,    $1 
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MAITLAND 

Stockton,   Above  Post  Tel.    Kearny  2520 

Last    Time    Saturday    Night 

"Mrs.    Warren's    Profession,"    by    Shaw 

Week   Commencing  Monday  Night 

Another  Shaw   Success 

"MAN  AND  SUPERMAN" 

All  scats  reserved,  $1.25,   including  war  tax. 

Every  evening  (except  Sunday^   at  8:30.    Mats, 

Tuesday    and    Saturday    at    2 :30. 

Ne.xt— "THE  DUKE  OF  KILLICRANKIE." 
the  John   Drew  success. 
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ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN   DRESS 
CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatra. 

Miss  Barrymore  is  coming  to  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  beginning  Monday  evening.  She  will 
be  seen  in  "Declassee,"  the  play  by  Zoe  Akins 
in  which  her  success  has  become  a  fact  of 
important  theatrical  history.  From  October 
of  1920  to  June  of  last  year  New  York 
crowded  the  Empire  Theatre  to  witness  Miss 
Barrymore's  performance  in  Miss  Akins'  play. 
In  "Declassee"  Miss  Akins  has  fitted  Miss 
Barrymore  with  one  of  the  best  roles  of  her 
career.  She  is  Lady  Helen  Haden,  a  young 
Englishwoman  of  aristocratic  birth  and  en- 
vironment to  whom,  through  no  fault  of  her 
own  save  an  amusing  recklessness,  unhappy 
circumstances  bring  matrimonial  disaster. 
Adrift  from  her  accustomed  surroundings. 
Lady  Helen  is  seen  next  in  New  York,  em- 
barked upon  a  social  career  at  once  precarious 
and  amusing.  The  centre  of  a  gay  group  of 
unusual,  inconsequential  worldlings,  and  with 
happiness  seemingly  almost  within  her  grasp, 
her  adventures  come  to  a  close  in  a  final  note 
of  gripping,  pathetic  tragedy. 

The  Frohman  Company  has  surrounded 
Miss  Barrymore  with  a  capable  group  of 
plajxrs,  including  Edward  Emerj',  Henry 
Daniell,  Philip  Lord,  Cyril  Delevanti,  Charles 
Wellesly,  Hubbard  Kirkpatrick,  Alfred  Hesse, 
W.  G.  Leith,  Edward  Le  Hay,  Irby  Marshall, 
Virginia  Chauvenet,  Jane  West,  Mary  R.  de 
Wolf,  Gabrielle  Ravine,  Ina  Niland,  Estelle 
Thebaud,  and  others. 


tol."  This  week  it  will  be  played  again  on 
March  4th  and  5th.  No  doubt  the  establish- 
ment of  a  School  of  the  .\rt  of  the  Theatre 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Hume  and 
Pischel  has  greatly  stimulated  interest  in 
things  of  the  drama  in  the  university  city. 
Which  suggests  an  idea — why  could  not  all 
these  "little  theatre"  enterprises  loosely  or- 
ganize in  one  and  draw  upon  each  other's  re- 
sources in  the  line  of  talent,  keeping  finances 
separate.  But  no,  they  won't ;  any  more  than 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  will. 


The  Maitland  Plarhouse. 

Another  Shaw  revival  is  to  be  offered  next 
week,  commencing  Monday  night,  when  George 
Bernard  Shaw's  well-known  drama,  "Man  and 
Superman,"  comes  to  the  Maitland  for  the  en- 
tire week.  Director  Arthur  Maitland  pro- 
duced "Man  and  Superman"  two  seasons  ago 
at  the  Stockton  Street  house,  and  it  proved 
the  biggest  hit  of  the  year. 

This  revival  has  been  urged  by  patrons  of 
the  Maitland  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  success  of  two  years  ago  will  be 
repeated  during  the  coming  week.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  the  pursuit  of  man  by  woman, 
done  in  the  sarcastic  vein  of  the  noted  Irish 
playwright.  Followers  of  the  Maitland  have 
never  been  surfeited  by  the  Shav/  plays,  and 
those  who  have  never  witnessed' this  drama 
have  a  treat  in  prospect. 

"Mrs.  Warren's  Profession."  the  most 
widely  discussed  of  ail  the  Shaw  plays,  is 
doing  a  good  business  this  week  at  the  Stock- 
ton Street  house. 

John  Drew's  popular  comedy  success,  "The 
Duke  of  Killicrankie,"  is  in  rehearsal  at  the 
Maitland,  and  "The  Climax"  is  another  play 
shortly  to  be  revived. 


Pope's  Sistlno  Chapel  Choir. 

The  Pope's  Sistine  Chapel  Choir  from  the 
Vatican,  Rome,  is  booked  on  the  British  P.  & 
O.  liner  Maldora,  sailing  from  Naples  for 
Melbourne,  Australia,  where  the  choir  will 
make  its  first  appearance  in  history  away 
from  the  European  continent  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, April  15th.  The  Australian  tour,  which 
was  recently  booked  by  Thomas  Quinlan  of 
London,  representing  a  group  of  influential 
music  lovers  and  leading  citizens  of  the  im- 
portant centres  of  the  Antipodes,  covers  a 
period  of  eight  weeks  minimum  and  fourteen 
weeks    maximum. 

Manager  Frank  W.  Healy  of  this  city  hopes 
that  the  wishes  of  Monsignor  Antonio  Rella. 
the  conductor  of  the  world-famous  choir,  to 
have  the  organization  come  to  the  principal 
cities  of  North  and  South  .America  before  re- 
turning to  Rome  will  be  gratified,  and  to  in- 
sure this  extension  of  their  tour  Healy  is  pre- 
paring a  list  of  music  lovers  of  this  city  who 
will  guarantee  twelve  appearances  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  by  the  choir.  Healy  has  been 
commissioned  to  submit  such  a  list  of  guar- 
antors to  Rome  for  approval  before  the  Sis- 
tine  Choir  departs  for  Australia  on  the  12th 
of  March,  and  if  the  underwriting  arrange- 
ments and  personnel  are  satisfactory  to  the 
Vatican  authorities  it  is  believed  that  per- 
mission will  be  granted  to  have  the  choir 
come  to  the  Pacific  Coast  upon  completion  of 
its   Australian    appearances. 


The  Orpheum. 

Pat  Roouey,  one  of  the  most  imitated  of 
eccentric  dancers,  with  Marion  Bent,  is  com- 
ing in  a  revue  called  "Rings  of  Smoke."  A 
number  of  pretty  girls  and  a  jazz  band  are 
features  of  the  elaborate  revue  written  by 
Edgar  Allen  Woolf,  Cliff  Hess,  Joseph  Stan- 
ley, and  Pat  Rooney. 

"In  a  Smile  or  Two"  is  offered  by  Lester 
Crawford  and  Helen  Broderick.  The  in- 
gredients are  blended  together  to  a  nicety  and 
served  by  an  attractive  girl  and  a  pleasing 
young  man. 

Julia  Nash  has  left  the  legitimate  stage. 
She  has  given  vaudeville,  together  with  C.  H. 
O'Donnell,  a  number  of  playlets  mostly  writ- 
ten by  her  clever  co-star.  This  season  "Al- 
most Single"  is  her  vehicle  and  this,  like 
"Three  G.  M.,"  is  from  Mr.  O'Donnell's  pen. 
It  is  a  humorous  domestic  sketch. 

Joe  Shriner  and  Billy  Fitzsimmons  have  se- 
lected a  corner  news-stand  as  the  scene  for 
their  comedy  diversion  entitled  "The  News- 
dealer." They  represent  him  as  an  interesting 
tj-pe,  with  his  fingers  constantly  on  the  public 
pulse. 

Ann  Grey  recently  returned  from  abroad, 
where  she  was  on  concert  tour  with  her  harp. 
She  comes  to  America  by  way  of  the  vaude- 
ville stage. 

Redford  and  Winchester  are  two  very  clever 
and  eccentric  jugglers.  They  are  recognized 
as  most  skilful  and  at  the  same  time  most 
amusing. 

Davis  and  Pelle  are  entitled  to  call  their 
performance  an  equilibristic  marathon.  From 
the  time  they  begin  until  they  conclude  their 
performance  the  topmount  is  in  the  air  con- 
stantly. 

"The  Storn."  will  remain  a  second  week. 
Next  week  is  positively  the  final  week  of  its 
appearance  here. 


The  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art  Lectures, 
The  first  of  the  series  of  lectures  to  be 
given  in  connection  with  the  exhibitions  of 
Japanese  art  now  at  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts 
will  be  devoted  to  an  interpretation  of  the  art 
and  symbolism  of  Japanese  flower  arrange- 
ments, which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  this  unusual  group  of  exhibitions. 
The  lecture  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Torao  Kawa- 
saki, an  authority  on  Japanese  poetry  and 
music,  Fridaj',  March  3d.  These  flower  ar- 
rangements are  all  made  with  natural  flowers 
and  approximately  cover  the  whole  gamut  of 
the  art  from  the  most  informal  to  the  most 
complicated  decorations.  Flower  arrange- 
ment is  a  distinctive  t\-pe  of  art  by  itself,  as 
is   the   ceremonial   tea   in   Japan. 

To  master  the  art  is  said  to  require  years 
of  patient  study  and  practice,  but  to  acquire 
its  rudiments  is  not  so  difficult.  Mr.  Kawa- 
saki will  also  show  the  relationship  between 
this  art  and  the  art  of  painting,  as  exemplified 
in  the  collection  of  paintings  by  the  group  of 
artists  known  as  the  Nippon  Bijutsu-in  of 
Tokyo,  whose  pictures  fill  two  galleries  of  the 
Oriental  section,  near  the  flower  arrange- 
ments. 

Tickets  for  these  lectures,  costing  $1  for 
the  course  of  six.  or  25  cents  for  each  indi- 
vidual lecture,  may  be  obtained  at  the  office 
of  the  Museum  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts. 
Museum  members  are  admitted  free  upon 
presentation  of  their  membership  cards.  The 
lectures  begin  promptly  at  2  o'clock. 


Many  interesting  dramatic  activities  are 
frequently  going  on  in  Berkeley,  but  here  in 
San  Francisco  we  are  oblivious  of  them,  for, 
after  all,  we  are  two  cities,  each  interested  in 
our  own  affairs.  The  Greek  Theatre  Players 
are  responsible  for  some  of  the  most  notable 
performances  given  in  Berkeley  by  talented 
amateurs,  and  are  really  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  people  here  who  feel  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  the  drama.  Last  week  they  played 
at  Wheeler  Hall  "The  Lonely  Way,"  a  sequel 
written  by  Arthur  Schnitzler.  the  famous 
Viennese  author,  to  his  "The  Affairs  of  Ana- 


Drive  for  the  Boy  Scouts. 

The  executive  board  of  the  Boy  Scout  or- 
ganization will  start  a  campaign  on  Monday 
next  for  funds  to  carry  on  their  work  during 
the  coming  year.  The  sum  desired  is  $55,000. 
John  A.  McGregor  is  chairman  of  the  cam- 
paign committee  and  Carl  O.  Dustin  will  di- 
rect the  canvass.  "In  making  up  the  budget," 
says  the  committee,  "every  item  has  been 
eliminated  that  was  not  absolutely  essential 
to    sustaining   efficiency." 

■^•^ 

The  Paul  Elder  Lectures. 

"Love  and  Marriage"  is  the  subject  of  a 
lecture  to  be  given  Monday  evening  in  the 
Colonial  Ballroom,  Hotel  St.  Francis,  by  the 
English  novelist,  W.  L.  George.  His  last  lec- 
ture in  San  Francisco  will  be  a  study  of  Ana- 
tole  France.  At  this  lecture  (Wednesday 
evening,  March  Sth)  he  will  be  introduced  by 
George  Douglas.  These  lectures  are  given 
under  the  management  of  Paul  Elder. 
mm^  — 

One  hundred  years  ago,  or,  more  exactly, 
on  December  8,  1821,  the  Journal  Dcbats 
published  the  following  item  :  "There  is  now 
much  talk  in  Milan  of  an  invention  for  which 
the  author,  a  certain  Cataneo.  has  just  got  a 
license  from  the  Emperor  of  .Austria.  Several 
times  already  they  have  tried  in  England  and 
France  to  make  a  carriage  move  without 
horses,  but  every  time  it  was  observed  that 
the  mechanism  gave  rise  to  insuperable  dif- 
ficulties. Mr.  Cataneo  not  only  dispenses 
with  the  team,  but  by  means  of  his  mechanism 
one  single  horse  keeps  up  and  accelerates  the 
movement  to  a  point  at  which  he  does  easily 
the  work  of  four  horses." 


for  a  iSa;ipu  3au 


Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  a 
successful  day  as  a  cheerful  beginning. 
Start  the  day  right  at  a  restaurant  of 
national  reputation  for  its  breakfast 
dishes,  courteous  service  and  moderate 
prices. 

Our  large  variety  of  delicious  coffee 
cakes  adds  much  to  the  enjoyment  of 
our  patrons. 
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John  Cowper  Powys. 

Lecturing  on  the  works  of  recent  important 
modern  writers,  John  Cowper  Powys  will  this 
Firday  discuss  "Cytherea,"  by  Hergesheimer, 
and  "Jurgen,"  by  James  Branch  Cabell.  Tues- 
day next  his  subjects  will  be  "Eric  Dorn,"  by 
Ben  Hecht,  and  "The  World's  Illusion,"  by 
W'asserman. 

Powys,  whose  lectures  take  place  at  the 
Maitland  Theatre  under  the  management  of 
Jessica  Colbert,  also  gives  popular  Sunday 
evening  talks,  and  will  have  as  a  theme  this 
coming  Sunday,  "The  Problem  of  Crime." 
Powys  will  discuss  this  subject,  not  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  but  specifically,  touching  upon  the 
crimes  of  sex,  psycho-analysis,  the  unem- 
ployed, and  various  other  points,  and  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  world  today  of  this  criminal  im- 
pulse in  different  directions. 


Woman  in  Finland  enjoys  almost  equal 
rights  with  the  man.  In  school  she  has,  in 
the  common  instruction  with  the  male  youth, 
opportunity  to  contend  with  them  and  to  ac- 
quire the  same  knowledge.  After  completing 
the  school  education  almost  all  vocations  are 
open  to  her,  and  she  is  found  in  all  branches 
of  industry,  but  especially  in  business  houses, 
in  public  offices,  and  similar  institutions.  She 
can  not  occupy  the  office  of  minister,  how- 
ever, and  some  high  appointive  posts.  Prac- 
tically, woman  is  the  equal  of  man.  She  has 
the  right  of  suffrage  and  she  herself  is  eli- 
gible to  all  elective  offices.  The  Finnish  Diet 
actually  counts  twenty  female  deputies  among 
its  members. 


The  proverbial  phrase,  "to  face  the  music," 
is  probably  derived  from  the  stage,  where  it 
was  used  by  actors  in  the  greenroom  when 
preparing  to  go  on  the  boards. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 
SURGEONS*  INSTRUMENTS 
Hospital    and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 
441  Sutter  St.— Entire  Building.  Telephone 
San  Francisco,  CaL         Douglas  4017 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Popular  interest  has  centered  even  more 
feverishly  on  the  engagement  or  potential  en- 
gagement of  America's  greatest  heiress  than 
it  has  on  Princess  Mary's  own.  And  a  few 
short  weeks  ago,  in  fact  before  Mathilde's 
romantic  bomb  had  burst  into  the  headlines 
of  our  hectic  press,  one  would  have  thought 
it  impossible  for  another  engagement  to  hold 
a  candle  to  the  limelight  of  publicity'  that 
blazes    about   the    minutest   details   of   Marj''s 
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nuptials.  However,  America  has  broken  the 
British  record.  Whereas  the  princess'  affair 
partakes  of  a  private,  albeit  highly  ceremoni- 
ous, nature  and  is  at  its  most  redundant 
phase  still  brilliantly  tinted  with  British  local 
color.  Miss  Mathilde's  has  become  an  inter- 
national episode.  The  princess  had  a  good 
running  start  on  our  heiress,  but  despite  her 
momentum,  Mathilde  can  fairly  be  said  to 
have  caught  up  with  her  in  the  flagging  of 
public  attention.  In  fact,  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  the  princess'  betrothal  has  been  cen- 
tered on  her  trousseau  and  her  gifts,  her  sport 
costumes  and  her  linen  chests.  Xothing  so 
prosaic  has  been  featured  in  the  American- 
Swiss  romance.  And  yet,  strange  to  say, 
there  are  several  analogies  between  the  two 
affairs.  Both  were  founded  on  a  friendship 
founded  on  the  sport  of  horsemanship.  Oser 
is,  according  to  some  reports,  of  noble  birth, 
and  by  ail  reports  of  a  fine  old  Swiss  family. 
Like  the  royal  consort,  he  is  a  soldier.  Also 
like  the  royal  consort,  he  is  of  the  interesting 
age  of  forty.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  so 
much  comment  has  been  made  on  the  age  of 
Miss  Mathilde's  choice,  it  seems  almost  in- 
vidious to  draw  the  comparison.  But  in  the 
interests  of  free  speech  we  do  ask  the  ques- 
tion— why  is  fortj-  all  right  for  the  viscount 
and  all  wrong  for  the  Swiss  cavalr\-man  ? 
The  matter  is  swathed  in  mystery.  We  trust 
we  are  not  committing  a  grave  diplomatic 
breach.  However,  the  McCormick-Oser  affair 
has    reached     such    international    proportions 
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that  any  discussion  of  it  borders  on  the  na- 
ture of  diplomacy.  There  is  still  one  thing 
that  can  be  done  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of 
our  international  intrigue.  It  does  not  smack 
of  the  camera  stellata  and  its  method  would 
be  somewhat  new  in  diplomatic  usage.  Still 
in  extreme  cases  extreme  measures  must  be 
adopted.  Xow  that  practically  every  one  in 
the  English  and  we  presume  in  the  French, 
German,  and  Italian  (i.  e.,  Swiss)  speaking 
world  has  had  time  thoroughly  to  master  the 
details  of  the  proposed  alliance,  we  suggest 
that  a  referendum  be  taken  and  that  Miss 
Mathilde,  as  a  good  American  or  a  pros- 
pective good  Swiss  citizen,  abide  by  the  de* 
cision  of  the  people.  It  seems  to  be  their 
affair  fully  as  much  as  it  hers. 


Paris,  the  home  of  Western  logic,  has  re- 
versed .the  epitome  of  its  old  wisdom,  and 
adopted  the  slogan  cherchez  Vhomme,  It  was 
like  the  Gallic  temperament  to  come  straight 
to  the  point.  It  would  have  been  ver>'  un- 
French  to  dodge  the  issue.  In  the  happy  past 
of  France  woman  figured  largely.  Today  she 
is  a  drug  on  the  market.  She  is  not  far  to. 
seek.  In  fact  France  is  said  to  be  sobered 
to  the  point  of  having  practically  renounced 
romance.  Poor  France !  Can  she  still  be 
French?  England  is  in  the  giddy  throes  of 
pleasure- seeking,  but  pleasure  and  catastro- 
phe are  incompatible  to  the  straight-hewed 
Gallic  mind.  What  the  war  really  has  done 
is  to  reveal  the  inherent  logic  of  the  French 
mind.  In  the  days  of  uxorious  peace  woman 
was  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  gallant  Gaul's 
existence.  Now  in  the  all  too  polygamous 
aftermath  of  the  war  she  has  ceased  to  have 
a  reason  for  existing  herself.  The  national 
mind  of  France  swings  straight  to  the  point, 
cherchez  Vhomme.  Not  perhaps  quite  in  the 
old  sense.  Even  a  Frenchman  would  hardly 
admit  that  man  could  be  at  the  bottom  of  any 
mischief.  But  find  him  anyway.  The  s\'nip- 
tom  of  the  reversed  philosophy  of  France  is 
the  new  rage  of  featuring  masculine  beauty  in 
the  theatre.  Where  once  half  of  Paris  turned 
out  to  see  lovely  woman  clad  in  pearls  and 
a  ribbon  or  t\vo,  now  at  least  three-fourths  of 
Paris  turns  out  to  see  glorious  man  a  la 
Adam.  Nor  is  this  merely  a  new  manifesta- 
tion of  French  theatrical  depravity.  It  is  the 
French  genius  for  candid  logic. 


On  the  principle  that  misery  loves  com- 
pany we  found  it  verj*  refreshing  to  read  in 
a  recent  Manchester  Guardian  Lucio's,  that 
delectable  versifier's,  reaction  to  the  social 
status  quo.  Lucio,  we  infer,  like  the  rest  of 
us.  sighs  for  the  good  old  days  when  hos- 
pitalit>-  existed.  His  present  wail  is  on  the 
decadent  though  inexorable  custom  of  re- 
questing guests  to  "bring  something  for  sup- 
per." Alas!  for  Max  Beerbohm's  division  of 
the  human  race  into  hosts  and  guests.  The 
host  along  with  other  professional  classes  is 
automatically  deprived  of  his  job  in  these 
times.  Luckj-  for  Max  himself  that  he  found 
his  own  categon.-  among  the  guests.  And 
lucky  the  rest  of  us  who  can  gracefully  fore- 
go the  privileges  of'hosting.  What  the  new 
race  must  needs  develop  is  a  composite 
creature  half  guest,  half  host,  who  recks  noth- 
ing at  all  of  bringing  his  supper  and  "likewise 
a  well-appointed  flask."  England  is  not  as  yet 
suffering  under  the  odium  of  prohibition,  but 
the  income  tax  seems  to  have  had  a  similar 
effect  on  convivial  parties.  .And  a  touch  of 
deprivation  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  We 
are  all  in  the  same  leak-proof  boat.  Which 
reminds  one  that  when  Mr.  Balfour  was 
asked  what  he  thought  of  prohibition  he  re- 
plied :  ".\merica  will  be  verj'  dull  when  it 
begins." 


E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established    1881) 
STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  and  IssoaAxCE  Eeokehs 
260    California    Street,    San   Francisco 
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Kearny  1070-1071  "DEWGRIP" 
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BENNETT'S    TRAVEL    BUREAU,  Inc. 


506  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 
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To  Sacramento 
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DINING  CAR  SERVICE 
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"THE  METEOR" 
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Key  Route  Ferrj' 
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Balfour,Guthrie&Co. 

San   FiANcisco   AND   Los   Angelis, 

POETLAND,     SeATTLZ,    TaCOMA, 
VAHCOtrVER   AND   ViCTOUA. 
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Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  UNE  OF  STEAMERS 

To    AND   From    European    Poets 
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Redwood  Export  Company 

California  Redwood 
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UNION  LUMBER  CO. 
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OF  

REDWOOD  LUMBERS 
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TELEGRAPH  POLES 
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REDWOOD.   DOUGLAS   FIR, 

SPRUCE,    HEMLOCK, 
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Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay.  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwriae. 

A  negro  charged  with  stealing  a  watch  had 
been  arraigned  before  the  court.  The  judge 
was  not  convinced  that  he  was  guilty  and 
said  :  "You  are  acquitted,  Sam."  "Acquitted," 
repeated  Sam  doubtfully.  "What  do  you 
mean,  judge?"  "That's  the  sentence;  you  are 
acquitted."  Still  looking  somewhat  confused, 
Sam  said:  "Judge,  does  dat  mean  I  have  to 
give  the  watch  back  ?" 


An  old  darky  got  up  one  night  at  a  re- 
vival meeting  and  said:  "Brudders  an'  sis- 
ters, you  knows  an'  I  knows  dat  I  aint  been 
what  I  oughter  been.  Ise  robbed  hen  roosts 
and  stole  hawgs,  an'  tole  lies,  an'  got  drunk 
an'  slashed  folks  wi'  mah  razor,  an'  shot 
craps,  an'  cussed  an'  swore ;  but  I  thank  the 
Lord  der's  one  thing  I  aint  nebber  done;  I 
aint  nebber  lost  mah  religion." 


Anatole  France,  who  is  seventy-eight,  went 
to  Stockholm  to  receive  his  Nobel  Prize  just 
after  recovering  from  a  severe  illness.  He 
was  fearful  of  catching  cold,  and  wore  several 
well-padded  waistcoats  under  his  coat.  The 
Swedish  custom  officers  were  suspicious. 
"What  have  you  got  in  here?"  one  of  them 
asked,  with  his  hands  on  the  great  novelist's 
coat.      "France,"   was  the   reply. 


Johnnie,  aged  six,  was  missed  by  his  mother 
one  day  for  some  time,  and  when  he  re- 
appeared she  asked :  "Where  have  you  been, 
my  son?"  "Playing  postman,"  replied  Willie. 
"I  gave  a  letter  to  all  the  houses  in  our  street. 
Really,  truly  letters,  too."  "Where  on  earth 
did  you  get  them?"  questioned  his  mother  in 
amazement.  "They  were  those  old  ones  in 
your  bureau  drawer,  tied  up  with  ribbon,"  was 
the   innocent  reply. 


gaunt,  raw-boned  woman  of  fifty  or  so. 
This  woman  started  an  altercation  with  the 
conductor  when  he  came  to  get  her  fare.  The 
altercation  got  hotter  and  hotter,  and  finally 
the  woman  looked  around  the  car  and 
shrieked:  'Is  there  a  gentleman  on  this  car 
who  will  stand  by  and  see  a  lady  insulted?" 
The  non-tender  chap  was  on  his  feet  at  once. 
'Yes,  ma'am,'  he  said  grimly,  'I  will.'  " 


Bishop  William  Waller  Webb,  apropos  of 
the  age-long  quarrel  between  High  Church  and 
Low  Church,  said  the  other  day  in  Mil- 
waukee: "That  reminds  me  of  a  story.  Man- 
dell  Creighton,  Bishop  of  London,  once  took 
to  task  a  certain  ultra  High  Church  vicar  on 
the  matter  of  too  abundant  a  use  of  incense. 
'Dr.  Creighton,'  protested  the  vicar  with  dig- 
nity, 'for  thirty  years  I  have  held  here  a  cure 

of  souls '     'Oh,   cure  them,  by  all  means,* 

the    bishop    cut   in ;    'but,    man,    you    certainly 
don't  need  to  smoke  them.'  " 


A  certain  theatrical  company,  after  a 
dreary  and  unsuccessful  tour,  finally  arrived 
in  a  small  New  Jersey  town.  That  night, 
though  there  was  no  general  uprising  of  the 
audience,  there  was  enough  hand-clapping  to 
arouse  the  dejected  spirits  of  the  actors.  The 
leading  man  stepped  to  the  footlights  after 
the  first  act  and  bowed  profoundly.  Still  the 
clapping  continued.  When  he  went  behind 
the  scenes  he  saw  an  Irish  stagehand  laugh- 
ing heartily.  "Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
that?"  asked  the  actor,  throwing  out  his  chest. 
"What  d'ye  mane?"  "Why,  the  hand-clapping 
out  there."  "D'ye  call  that  applause?  Why, 
that's  the  audience  killin'   mosquitoes." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Bleat  if  I  Know. 

We  two  haJ  a  row 

Somehow ! 
Perhaps  she  was  fretful,  and  I  didn't  care. 
Or.    perhaps,    I    did    soraetliing    she    couldn't    bear. 
Or.  perhaps,  a  depression  advanced  in  the  air. 
But,    however   that    may    be,    the    disturbance    was 
there, 

And    a   storm   began    to   brew, 

.\t  first  it  muttered. 

And  hard  words  were  uttered. 
Then  harder  and  harder  until  things  grew 
Supremely   unpleasant    for    each   of   us   two, 

And  I  came  to   think 

We  had  reached  the  brink 
Of  the  grave  of  a  friendship,  whose  loss  we  should 

rue. 
So  I  begged  her  pardon — what  less  could  I  do? 
She  declared  she  was  wrong — I  hope  it  was  true — 

And  the  tempest's  frown 

Smoothed  slowly  down. 

And  it  rumbled  and  sighed, 

And  whispered  and  died 
Away, 

Yet  all  I  can  say 

To   this  very  day 

Is  we  two  had  a  row. 

— La   ToHche  Hancock  in  Judge. 


buried,  and  under  the  memorial  vviriJow 
erected  by  American  subscription  to  this  pio- 
neer of  the  Western  world  and  to  his  half 
brother.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  is  the  familiar 
verse  composed  by  James  Russell  Lowell  at 
the  dedication.  John  Milton  was  married  in 
St.  Margaret's  and  George  W.  Childs  con- 
tributed a  window  in  commemoration  of  this, 
and  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  composed  the 
stanza  which  adorns  it.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  wrote  the  verse  which  marks  the 
tomb  of  his  friend,  Cyril  Lytton  Farrar,  a 
son  of  Archdeacon  Farrar,  who  was  for  so 
long  the  rector  of  St.  Margaret's.  For  all 
these  reasons  the  society  engaged  in  pro- 
moting good  will  and  friendship  between  the 
English-speaking  races  deems  it  as  important 
for  tourists  to  visit  this  smaller  church  as 
the  adjacent  abbey.  Another  reason  might 
be  that  the  wife  of  the  present  rector  is  that 
Mary  Endicott  who  married  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain and,  on  his  death,  the  Rev.  William 
Hartley  Carnegie,  a  canon  of  Westminster 
and  the  rector  of  the  parish  church  of  the 
British  Parliament  and  its  honorary  chaplain. 


"Eamonn  de  Valera,  whatever  his  short- 
comings as  a  statesman,  is  surely  gifted  with 
wit,"  said  a  member  of  the  Clan  Na  Gael  in 
Philadelphia.  "Once  at  a  supper  at  my  house 
the  talk  turned  to  Irish  bulls.  'Define  an 
Irish  bull,'  a  young  lady  says  to  Valera. 
Quick  as  a  flash  Valera  comes  back  at  her 
with:  'Suppose  there  are  thirteen  cows  lying 
down  in  a  field,  and  one  of  them  is  standing 
up — that  would  be  a  bull.'  " 


The  young  wife  entered  the  kitchen  rather 
nervously,  and,  after  hesitating  for  a  few 
seconds,  said  to  the  cook:  "Oh,  cook,  I  must 
really  'speak  to  you.  Your  master  is  always 
complaining.  One  day  it  is  the  soup,  and  the 
next  day  it  is  the  fish,  and  the  third  day  it 
is  the  roast,  in  fact,  it's  always  something  or 
other."  The  cook  replied  with  feeling,  "Well. 
mum,  I'm  sorry  for  you.  It  must  be  awful  to 
live  with  a  gentleman  like  that." 


Cuthbert  had  been  listening  for  half  an 
hour  to  a  lecture  from  his  father  on  the  evils 
of  late  nights  and  late  risings  in  the  morning. 
"You  will  never  amount  to  anything"  said  the 
father,  "unless  you  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 
Remember,  it's  the  early  bird  that  catches  the 
worm."  "Ha,  ha  !"'  laughed  Cuthbert.  "How 
about  the  worm  ?  What  did  he  get  for  turn- 
ing out  so  early?"  "My  son,"  replied  the 
father,  "that  worm  hadn't  been  to  bed  all 
night ;   he  was   on  his  way  home." 


St.  Margaret's. 
St.  Margaret's,  in  Westminster,  London, 
has,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sulgrave 
Manor  Society,  assumed  quite  an  importance 
in  the  sight-seeing  parties  made  up  of  Ameri- 
cans. Hitherto  if  the  varied  visitor  had  time 
for  the  vast  abbey  he  was  considered  in  luck, 
but  now  he  divides  his  moments  between  the 
two  historic  churches.  In  St.  Margaret's  that 
prince   of  courtiers.    Sir  Walter   Raleigh,    was 


Five-hundred- ruble  notes  are  no  longer 
legal  tender  in  Moscow.  A  recent  decree  of 
the  Moscow  Soviet  announces  that  hereafter 
street  railways  and  other  government  institu- 
tions will  accept  nothing  !i,-ss  than  thousand- 
ruble  notes.  A  thousand-ruble  note  is  worth 
half  an  American  cent  at  the  present  legal 
rate  of  exchange.  At  the  old  par  of  Russian 
exchange  a  thousand-ruble  note  would  be 
worth  $515. 

^•^    —  --  - 

Certain    monkey    tribes    are    extensive    egg 
eaters. 


Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  congratulated 
on  the  mar\-elous  success  of  his  recent  for- 
eign tour,  said  with  a  smile:  "We  can  all 
get  on  with  foreigners,  you  know,  if  we  will 
remember  not  to  criticize.  A  foreigner's 
country  is  to  him  what  your  family  is  to  you. 
You  will  criticize  it  yourself,  but  criticism 
from  the  outside  you  can't  and  won't  abide. 
An  American  said  to  an  Englishman  one  day : 
'London's  a  dull  hole.'  'As  an  Englishman,' 
said  the  other,  'I  object  to  that  remark.  I 
agree  with  it,  but  I  object  to  it.'  " 


Stephen  Leacock,  during  his  recent  lecture 
tour  abroad,  appeared  at  a  popular  seaside 
resort  on  the  southern  coast  of  England.  The 
hall  was  a  large  one,  but  the  audience  was 
conspicuously  small.  Mr.  Leacock  thus  began 
his   address :      "It   has   been   forty-three  years 

since    my   last   appearance    in    E ;    neither 

the  sea  nor  the  sky  seems  quite  as  blue  as  I 
remember  them,  but  I  am  quite  sure,  judging 
by  the  size  of  the  audience  tonight,  that  the 
population  of  the  city  has  shrunk  at  least 
one-third." 


Pierce  Van  Vleck,  the  Baltimore  financier, 
said  at  a  dinner  party:  "Keeping  a  husband 
in  hot  water  will  never  make  him  tender. 
Ignorance  of  this  primary  truth  causes  a  lot 
of  divorces.  A  Baltimorean  got  on  a  trolley- 
car  the  other  day  in  anything  but  a  tender 
mood.  His  wife,  because  he  could  not  afford 
her  an  $800  set  of  Siberian  rat,  had  snatched 
the  morning  paper  out  of  his  hand,  called  him 
a  shiftless,  knock-kneed  failure,  and  thrown 
his  freshly-opened  package  of  cigarettes  into 
the  stove.  So  this  man,  his  mood  not  at  all 
tender,  got  on  the  car  and  took  a  seat  beside 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  uimecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  tlie  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOR  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO" COMPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL. 


Social  Notes. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Laura  Chapman,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hay  Chapman,  and  Mr.  John 
Baldwin,  son  of  Sirs!  William  Sproule,  was  sol- 
emnized in  San  Francisco  Monday  afternoon.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Baldwin  have  gone  to  Portland  on  their 
wedding  trip.  They  will  make  their  home  in  the 
northern  city. 

TJie  Mardi  Gras  Ball  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Children's  Hospital  was  held  this  week  in  the 
Civic  Auditorium.  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  as 
Queen  Scheherezade,  reigned  over  the  court, 
which  recalled  the  period  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Mr.  Clarence  Follis  was  King  of  the  Mardi  Gras. 
Several  score  of  the  younger  set  were  the  court 
attendants. 

Mrs.  Henry  Crocker  gave  a  reception  Saturday 
afternoon  for  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker.  The 
hostess  was  assisted  in  receiving  her  guests  by 
Mrs.  Louis  Monteagle,  Mrs.  Othello  Scribner,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Beaver,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Marshall  Sladison, 
Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker,  Mrs.  Francis  Langton,  Mrs. 
Dearborn  Clark,  Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Van  Fleet,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Lucas,  Mrs.  B.  I. 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  Laughlin  McLaine,  Mrs.  Philip 
Bowles.  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller.  Mrs.  Roger  Boc- 
queraz,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Baldwin, 
Mrs.  F.  C.  McCreary,  Mrs.  John  Wright,  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Miss  Marion  Crocker,  iliss 
Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Margaret  Scheld,  Jtiss 
Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  Miss 
Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss 
Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Ethel 
LiUey,    Miss   Edith  Grant,   and   Miss  Alice  Requa. 

Mrs.  N.  L.  Nokes  gave  a  tea  last  week  at  the 
Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs.  William 
Newton  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Henry  Scott  gave  a  luncheon  last  Wednes- 
day at  the  St.  Francis,  complimenting  Mrs.  Regi- 
nald Brooke  of  London.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Louis  Monteagle,  Mrs. 


Gift  Articles  Guaranteed 

Isn't  it  a  real  satisfaction  to  buy  jewelry  and 
silverware  from  a  reliable  house  that  guaran- 
tees the  genuineness  of  your  purchase. 

Every  article  bought  from  JOHN  O. 
BELLIS  is  guaranteed  to  be  solid  gold,  plati- 
num,  or  sterling  silver. 

The  JOHN  O.  EELLIS  firm  are  workers  in 
precious  metals  only  and  do  not  make  or  sell 
plated  articles. 

This    is    worth    considering    when     you    are 
looking  for  a  gift  for  any  occasion. 
Store    of    a    Thousand    Novelties    and    Staple 
Goods  in   Gold  and    Silver 


S5  GEARY  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


SPRING  FLOWERS 

Strongly  rooted  Narcissus  bulbs 
pots  ready  to  bloom. 
Less  than  half  florist's  prices. 
Address  Flowercraft        109  liberty  St, 

in 
S.F. 

"THE  STUDIO  UNIQUE" 

NOTHING    BUT    THE    GENUINE 
Oriental    antiques,    Chinese    and    Japanese    ob- 
jects  of  art.      Best  values  in   this   line   in   the 
city.      Come  in  and  look  about. 

THE  NAN-KEE- ORIENTAL  ANTIQUES 

Galen    Building  391    SUTTER  ST. 

(Mezzanine    Floor)  Corner    Stockton 


Horace  Chase,  Mrs.  Harry  Webb  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  Mrs.  William  Younger, 
Mrs.  James  Robinson,  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall,  Mrs. 
Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs. 
liarry  Mendell,  :Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt,  Mrs.  George 
Barnett,  Miss  Mary  JollifFe,  Miss  Jennie  Blair, 
and    Miss    Ethel    Cooper. 

Mrs,  I,  N.  Walter  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  the  Mardi  Gras  Ball  this  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  and  the  Misses  Mar- 
garet and  Rosemonde  Lee  entertained  at  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  the  Palace.  Among  their 
guests  were  Miss  Inez  Macondray,  Miss  Helene 
de  Latour,  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins,  Miss  Frances 
Pringle,  Mr.  Gerald  Herrmann,  Ensign  Atherton 
Macondray,  U.  S.  N..  Mr.  Cuyler  Lee.  Jr..  Mr. 
Henry  Howard,  Mr.  William  Smith,  Mr.  Hugh 
Porter,  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Harrison,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  for  iMiss  Amanda  McNear 
and   Mr.    William   Hendrickson. 

Miss  Edith  Grant  and  Miss  Mary  Martin  were 
the  guests  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  Thurs- 
day by  Mrs.  Louis  Monteagle.  Others  at  the 
affair  were  Miss  Frances  Pringle,  Miss  Katharine 
Kuhn,  Miss  Marianne  Kuhn,  Miss  Lillian  Hop- 
kins, Miss  Margaret  Lee,  Miss  Rosemonde  Lee, 
Miss  Helene  de  Latour,  Miss  Inez  Macondray, 
Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels,  Miss  Lawton  Filer,  and 
Miss    Edna  Taylor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin  gave  a  dinner  Fri- 
day evening. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted  and  Mrs,  Charles 
Felton  gave  a  dinner-dance  at  the  Palace  Saturday 
for  Miss  Frances  Pringle.  Among  the  guests 
were  Miss  Katharine  Kuhn,  Miss  Edith  Grant, 
Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss  Mary  Martin,  Miss  Mari- 
anne Kuhn,  Miss  Inez  Macondray,  Mr.  Orel 
Goldaracena,  Mr.  Clark  Crocker,  Mr.  Stanley 
Morrison.  Mr.  Will  Magee,  Jr..  Mr,  Tallant 
Tubbs,  Mr.  James  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Osgood  Hooker, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy,  Ensign  Atherton  Macon- 
dray, U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  Leon  Walker,  and  Mr.  Ear- 
roll    McNear. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  at  supper  Friday  evening  at  the 
Palace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kuhn  entertained  at  din- 
ner Thursday  evening  for  the  Misses  Katharine 
and  Marianne  Kuhn.  Others  at  the  affair  were 
Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Ruth  Hobart,  Miss  Ellita 
Adams,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs, 
Mr.  Russell  Wilson.  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn,  Mr,  Geof- 
frey Montgomery,  Mr.  Edward  Maltby,  and  Mr. 
Osgood    Hooker.    Jr. 

The  Misses  Elizabeth  and  Ellita  Adams  gave  a 
bridge-tea  last  Friday,  their  guests  including  Mrs. 
Horace  Van  Sicklen.  Mrs.  Alfred  de  Ropp,  Mrs. 
Marshall  Madison,  Jlrs.  Frederick  St.  Goar,  Mrs. 
Winthrop  Austin,  Mrs.  William  Kent,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Dearborn  Clark,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Beaver,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr., 
^liss  Ethel  Lilley.  Miss  Charlotte  Ziel,  Miss  Emelie 
Tubbs,  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss  Geraldine 
Grace,  Miss  Frances  Glessner  of  Chicago,  Miss 
Claire  Knight,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin,  Miss 
Geraldine  King,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Minton. 

A  bridge-tea  was  held  last  Thursday  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  to  finance  the 
work  being  done  by  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the 
University  of  California  Hospital  clinic.  Mrs. 
Ashton  Potter  served  tea.  assisted  by  Mrs.  Robert 
Miller,  T^Irs.  Ralston  Page,  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent,  Miss 
Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss  Rosemonde  Lee,  Miss 
Amanda    McNear,   and    Miss   Elizabeth    Schmieden. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  King  were  dinner  hosts 
this  week  before  the  Mardi  Gras  Ball.  In  their 
party  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  McCormick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
McCormick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Roth,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Hunter  of  Pasadena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  Fleishhacker  entertained 
at  dinner  before  the  Mardi  Gras  Ball  this  week, 

>Ir.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker  gave  a  dinner-dance 
Friday  night,  complimenting  Miss  Mary  Martin, 
Miss   Lawton    Filer,    and   Miss   Helene   de   Latour. 
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Begets   Enthusiasm 

and    enthusiasm    is    the    motive    power    which 
turns   the   wheels   of   the   world's  business. 


More  can  be  learned  at  the  Business  Show 
in  a  few  hours  about  modern  business  equip- 
ment, methods  and  services  than  in  weeks  of 
study  at  one's  office,  and  the  ideas  gained 
can  be  worth   much  to   your  business. 

Admission  is  by  ticket  only,  but  any  person 
active  in  business  can  obtain  tickets,  free  of 
charge,  from  the  exhibitors  or  the  Business 
Exposition  Company,  604  Mission  Street,  San 
Francisco,  by  sending  his  name,  oiBcial  title 
and  address. 

Arrange  to  attend  the  Show,  and  see  that 
your  entire  office  staff  studies  its  compre- 
hensive and  valuable  displays. 


SECOND  SAN  FRANCISCO  BUSINESS  SHOW 

All  Next  Week  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium, 
from  1  to  1 0  p.  m.,  daily. 


Others  at  the  affair  were  Miss  Josephine  Grant, 
Miss  Edna  Taylor.  Miss  Edith  Grant,  Miss  Alice 
Requa,  Miss  Marianne  Kuhn,  Miss  Katharine 
Kuhn,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Margaret  Lee. 
Miss  Rosemonde  Lee.  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker, 
Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss 
Alice  Requa,  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy.  Mr.  James  Mc- 
intosh. Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  Mr.  Leroy  Nickel. 
Jr.,  Mr.  Will  Magee,  Jr.,  Mr.  George  McNear. 
Jr.,  Mr.  Hugh  Porter,  Mr.  Cyril  :*IcNear,  Mr. 
Richard  Schwertn,  Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs,  Mr.  Russell 
Wilson,  Mr.  Gerald  Herrmann,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Maltby. 

Miss  Louise  Boyd  entertained  a  group  of  friends 
at  supper  at  the   Mardi  Gras   Ball. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Thayer  laccaci  were  the 
guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  Thursday  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Devereux,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  and 
Dr.   Tracy  Russell. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  entertained  a 
supper  party  at  the  Mardi  Gras  Ball.  Their 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart 
Lowery,  Mrs.  Herman  Duryea  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Templeton  Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Club,  among  their 
guests  having  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hus- 
sey, Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  T.  laccaci,  Mr.  and  ilrs. 
William  Devereux,  Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Walter  Hobart, 
Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  and  Mr,   Russell  Wilson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  gave  a 
dinner  before  the  Mardi  Gras  Ball  this  week.  In 
their  party  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roy  Ryone,  Mr.  Clarence  Follis,  and 
Mr.    Sidney    Smyth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  entertained  at 
dinner  Tuesday  evening,  with  their  guests  later 
attending  the  Mardi  Gras  Ball.  In  the  group 
were  Miss  Helene  de  Latour,  Miss  Lawton  Filer, 
Miss  Lillian  ?Iopkins,  Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Mr. 
Paul  Kennedy,  Mr.  Osgood  Hooker,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Leon   Walker,   and   Mr.  George  Tallant. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson  gave  a  dinner 
last  Thursday  in  Burlingame  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P. 
T.    laccaci. 


Persia  Greets  Ireland. 

The  Irish  Free  State  already  has  secured 
international  recognition  (says  the  Kew  York 
Tribune).  Routine  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment's work  was  broken  when,  complete 
with  fez  on  head  and  scimitar  at  side,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Shah  of  Persia  visited  the 
City  Hall,  where  the  government  is  at  pres- 
ent established.  He  came  to  offer  to  Arthur 
Griffith,  as  president  of  the  Dail,  and  to 
Michael  Collins,  as  head  of  the  provisional 
government,  flowery  congratulations  on  this 
"glorious  epoch  in  Irish  history,"  coupled 
with  the  hope  that  Ireland  may  be  "one  of 
the  happiest  and  most  progressive  countries 
of  the   world." 

Griffith  and  Collins  in  their  replies  said  that 
they  were  very  much  touched  by  tne  message 
from  such  an  ancient  and  famous  nation,  and 
hoped  that  the  future  would  afford  many  op- 
portunities for  the  two  nations  to  help  each 
other.  It  looks  an  empty  compliment,  but 
Ireland  and  Persia  are  not  so  very  far  apart 
after  all. 

They   say,    dear   Moore,    your   lays  are   sung — 
Can  it  be   true,   you   lucky  man? — 

By   moonlight  in  the   Persian   tongue 
Along  the    streets  of  Ispahan. 

sang  the  Irish  poet  Luttrell  to  Tom  Moore, 
recalling  his  associations  with  the  East.  And 
the  most  famous  rendering  of  Omar  Khayyam 
into  English  was  by  the  Irishman  Edward 
FitzGerald.  A  translation  of  Omar  into  Irish 
was  published  last  year  by  Professor  O'Don- 
oghue  of  University  College,  Cork.  It  only 
remains  to  add  that  Anglo-Persian  oil  shares 
stand  at  a  premium  on  the  Dublin  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

Proverbial  Fooliahness. 

Dr.  Millicent  Mortimer  Miller,  president  of 
the  Denver  Birth  Control  League,  said  at  a 
luncheon  : 

"Proverbs  are  supposed  to  be  wise,  but  they 
are  really  foolish.  Look  at  the  proverbs,  for 
example,  concerning  woman.  Why,  they  make 
woman  out  to  be  the  worst  scoundrel  unhung, 

"You   know   the   old   English   proverb, 

A  woman,   a  dog,   a   walnut   tree. 

The   more  you  beat  them,  the  better  they  be. 

"There's  a  gallant  proverb  for  you !  I  don't 
understand  the  part  about  the  walnut  tree,  but 
the  part  about  dogs  and  women  is  quite  clear 
enough. 

"The  chivalrous  Spanish  have  a  proverb  run- 
ning 

Were  a  woman  as  little  as  she  is  good, 

A  pea  pod  would  make  her  a  gown  and  a  hood. 

"The  Germans  say,  'There  are  only  two 
good  women  in  the  world — one  is  dead,  and 
the  other  can't  be  found.' 

"Persia  has  a  fine  proverb.  It  is,  'Women 
and  dragons  are  best  out  of  the  world.' 

"The  Corsicans,  Hindus,  and  Russians  are 
united  in  their  advocacy  of  woman-beating — 
or,  at  least,  their  proverbs  make  you  think  so. 

"The  Corsicans  say,  'As  good  and  bad 
horses  both  need  the  spur,  so  good  and  bad 
women  both  need  the  -whip.'  The  Hindus 
say,  'A  husband  is  neither  obeyed  nor  loved 
by  his  wife  unless  he  beats  her.'  And  the 
Russians  say,  "Drive  out  woman's  wickedness 
with  the  knout,  and  do  it  daily,  lest  wicked- 
ness return.'  " 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  Ike  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  ;  CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean.  ■ 
Booklet.     Address  MANAGER 

San  Ysidro  Rancli,  Santa  Barbara 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

I  Hotel  Claremont 

I  Berkeley,  California 

g  Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills, 

M  amidst    vponderful    flower    gardens 

g  and    magnificent    trees.    Thirty-five 

m  minutes  from  San   Francisco  direct 

M  to   entrance  of   Hotel    by  the  Key 

g  Route  ferry  and  express  trains, 

g  For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley 

1  9300. 
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ly  to  the  Hotel 

Oakland  where 
life  is  "really  liv- 
itig**  and  comfort 
supreme. 


HOTEII 
OAKLAND 


HORSE  BACK  CLOTHES 
A  SPECIALTY 


TELEPHONE 
GAKFIELD  2.S40 


ANTON  C  JENSEN 

FORMERLY  OF  LONDON 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

841  PHEL4N  BUILDING       SA-V  FEixasco,  Cil. 


MONTECITO  HOME  FOR  SALE 

Completely  and  attractively  furnished  home  in 
Montecito,  situated  on  a  two-acre  plot  of  land, 
close  to  the  ocean.  The  grounds  are  beauti- 
fully   improved. 

The  house  contains  an  entrance  hall,  living 
room,  dining  room,  pantry,  kitchen,  four  mas- 
ter's bedrooms  and  two  baths,  two  servants' 
rooms  and  bath.  Furnace.  Garage  with  man's 
room    and    shower. 

For    Further     Particulars    Write 


Louis    G.    Dreyfus 


Archie    il,    Edwards 


REAL  ESTATE  AGENT 
1225   STATE   STREET 

SAXTA  BARB.\RA,  C.'VLIFORNIA 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking, 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  506,  Santa  Baebara,  Cal. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


March  4,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 
Business  Founded 


1880 


Storage — Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


Our  Man  Will  Call  and  Talk  the 
Matter  Over  with  You 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Eberle  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  Friday,  They  are  staying  at  the  St. 
Francis. 

Mrs.  Wayne  Cuyler  of  Paris,  who  has  been 
visiting  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  is 
at  present  staying  at  El  Encanto  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Watriss  of  New  York 
have  left  for  Southern  California,  after  a  brief 
sojourn    in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  have  left 
on  a  trip  through  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  \'an  Court  are  visiting  the 
latter's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Vail,  in 
Santa  Barbara. 

Colonel  and  Mrs,  Sydney  Cloman  are  spending 
several  weeks   in    Coronado. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  George  Gordon  Moore  returned 
the  first  of  the  week  to  San  Mateo  from  Pasa- 
dena, 

Mrs.  Herman  Duryea  arrived  last  week  from 
New  York  and  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
McCreery  in-  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Reginald  Brooke  of  London,  who  has  been 
spending  several  weeks  in  California,  left 
Wednesday  for  Portland.  Mrs.  Brooke  will  sail 
today    for   the   Orient. 

Mrs.  John  Drum  has  returned  to  Burlingame 
from  a  brief  visit  in   Southern   California. 

Mr.  Bulkley  Wells  of  New  York  has  left  for 
Southern  California,  after  a  short  sojourn  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mrs.  Frank  Gray  Griswold  of  New  York  ar- 
rived several  days  ago  in  Santa  Barbara.  She  is 
staying  at   El  Mirasol. 

Mr.  Harry  Crocker  returned  last  Wednesday 
from  a  sojourn  of  several  months  abroad,     ' 

Mrs,  Eugene  Braden  and  Miss  Louise  Braden 
sailed  last  week  on  the  Adriatic   for  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin  and  Mrs,  C.  W, 
Haskins  of  New  York  have  returned  to  Bur- 
lingame   from   a  trip   to    Pasadena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Worden  have  been  pass- 
ing several  days  at  the  Hotel  Maryland  in  Pasa- 
dena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Pritchett  of  New  York 
have  taken  a  house  in  Santa  Barbara  for  the 
spring   months. 

Mr.  King  Macomber  has  returned  to  California 
from  France,  where  he  has  been  residing  for  the 
past    year, 

Mr.  Sidney  Smyth  of  New  York  is  visiting  his 
son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Rutherford. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  Hammond  of  New  York 
are  passing  several  days  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Cooley,  whose  marriage 
took  place  last  week,  are  staying  at  the  Hotel 
Arlington    in    Santa    Barbara, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Webb  left  Friday  for  their 
home  in  Montecito,  after  a  visit  here  of  several 
weeks. 

Ensign  Atherton  Macondray,  U.  S,  N.,  has  been 
spending  a  few  days  in  San  Francisco  with  his 
mother.  The  young  officer  is  stationed  at  San 
Pedro. 

Mr,  Terapleton  Crocker  left  Wednesday  for 
New  York  to  join  Mrs.  Crocker.  They  will  sail 
March    1 7th    for    Europe. 

Mr.  Clarence  Carrigan,  who  has  been  consul 
at    Lyons,    France,    for    several    years,     has    been 


Duck  Shooters  Attention ! 

Have  you  had  your  gun  overhauled  since 
season  closed?  Now  is  the  time  to  have  your 
SPRINGFIELD  rifle  restocked.  Guns  and 
rifles    exchanged. 

BILL  PRICE 

GUN  SMITH 

9S   Stevenson    Street 
Rear    of    Balboa    BIdg,,    2d    and    Market    Sts. 


transferred  to  Milan  as  consul.  Mrs.  Carrigan's 
mother.  Mrs.  James  Sperry,  has  been  visiting  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Carrigan    for   several   months, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Ricker  are  spending  their 
honeymoon  at   Del   Monte. 

Miss  Helen  Crocker  has  gone  to  Palm  Beach, 
Florida,    with    Mrs.    Hope    Slater. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman  have  reopened 
their  house  in  Burlingame,  after  having  spent  the 
winter   in    Santa   Barbara, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gayle  Anderton  have  returned 
to  San  Mateo  from  a  trip  to  the  southern  part 
of    the    state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Leib  sailed  last  week 
for  Honolulu, 

Dr,  and  Mrs.  George  WiiUcutt  have  returned 
from   a   trip   to   San   Diego. 

Miss  Louise  Bullock  has  returned  to  New  York 
from  a  trip  through  Central  America  and  Panama. 

Mrs,  George  Lent  and  Miss  Jennie  Hooker  will 
leave  this  month  for  Europe.  They  will  be  gone 
until    the   fall. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchett  have  sailed  for 
France  to  join  the  Misses  Alice  and  Lucy 
Hanchett. 

Mrs.  Lucien  Brunswig  and  Miss  Marguerite 
Brunswig  of  Los  Angeles  have  gone  to  New 
Orleans  for  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks.  They  will 
be  joined  in  the  south  by  Mr.  Brunswig  and  the 
group  will  sail  for  Europe  the  latter  part  of  the 
month. 

Miss  Lucia  Chase  returned  last  week  to  her 
home  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  Mrs.  George 
Earnett,  whom  Miss  Chase  has  been  visiting,  will 
leave  next  week  for  Washington  to  join  her 
daughter.    Miss    Anne    Gordon, 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  have  returned  to 
Santa  Barbara,  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  San 
Francisco. 

Miss  Mary  Gorgas  is  visiting  Commander  and 
Mrs.   Harold   Bowen   at   Mare  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker  will  reopen  their 
Burlingame    home   the    first   week   of   April. 

Mrs.  Barton  Cuyler  and  Miss  Grace  Cuyler 
have  arrived  from  New  York  and  are  visiting  in 
Alameda.     Later  they  will  go  to  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Macdonald  are  spending  the 
spring  months  in    Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  S.  Morley  Jackson  and  Mr,  Robert  M. 
Jackson  of  Tacoraa,  Washington,  are  stopping  at 
the    St.    Francis. 


That  John  Gay  was  a  poet  who  did  not  let 
his  genius  interfere  with  his  comfort  one  de- 
duces from  seeing  the  remarkable  chair  in 
which  he  wrote  "The  Beggar's  Opera."  Al- 
though two  hundred  years  old,  this  chair  is 
still  in  good  condition  and  combines  many 
clever  devices  which  might  be  recommended 
to  modern  poets.  It  is  of  mahogany  with 
stuffed  seat,  back,  and  arms  covered  with 
brown  leather  and  studded  with  brass  nails. 
Under  each  arm  is  a  shaped  receptacle  for 
writing  materials.  These  are  pivoted  and 
swing  on  metal  pins  bolted  to  the  arms.  The 
right-hand  tray  is  nicely  divided  into  various 
shapes  for  different  articles,  such  as  ink 
bottles  and  pens.  From  the  left  arm  projects 
an  adjustable  candlestick.  When  not  in  use 
these  trays  can  be  swung  back  under  the  arms 
of  the  chair.  Under  the  seat  is  a  drawer  for 
holding  manuscripts  and  at  the  back  a  secret 
drawer  in  which  were  discovered  several  un- 
published poems.  If  the  jolly  eighteenth- 
century  wit  could  have  seen  the  vivid,  whim- 
sical setting  which  the  young  English  artist 
Lovat  Frazer,  gave  the  revival  of  his  famous 
opera  last  year  in  London  and  the  equally 
beautiful  edition  of  the  book  designed  and  il- 
lustrated by  Mr.  Frazer  which  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.  have  published  in  this  country, 
he  would  have  been  amazed  and  gratified. 


In  the  environs  of  Falun,  in  the  north  of 
Sweden,  is  what  is  held  to  be  the  oldest  ope- 
rated mine  in  the  world.  As  early  as  1225 
copper  began  to  be  extracted  from  it.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  mine  constituted  the 
principal  source  of  copper  of  Europe.  Today 
it  no  longer  produces  the  same  quantities,  but 
in  its  deep  shafts  and  galleries  are  found 
pyrites  of  sulphur,  which  are  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  other 
chemical  products.  It  is  the  least  modern 
mine  imaginable,  for  it  is  lacking  elevators 
or  even  buckets  and  windlass  for  the  work- 
man to  descend  and  ascend.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  use  sloping  galleries  and  long  lad- 
ders. The  walls  of  the  mine  are  always 
covered  v/ith  ice.  Drainage  and  ventilation 
are  obtained  by  means  of  a  wheel  pump,  the 
like  of  which  is  seen  nowhere  else.  Besides 
copper  and  pyrites  the  mine  produces  a  little 
gold.  The  claim  is  made  in  Sweden  that  the 
gold  for  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  the  king 
was  extracted   from  the  Falun  mine. 


The  Cornhill  Publishing  Company  of  Bos- 
ton has  recently  opened  a  branch  office  at  7 
West  Forty-Ninth   Street.  New  York   City. 


The  length  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  is 
751    feet  and  its  width   350  feet. 


An   adult   sea   lion   has   been   known   to    eat 
forty-four  salmon  in  a  day. 


Cameo 


Order  from  your  DEALER,  for  trial,  sample  ton — more  or  less — PEACOCK 
COAL,  YOU  will  appreciate  its  merits,  cheerful  blaze,  cleanliness,  general  satis- 
faction fnr  house  use;  LTTMP  for  Rrates:  EGG  better  for  stoves,  costs  one  dollar 
lr<;<:.       Iiv    l">ih, 

CALIFORNIA  CLIMATE  needs  no  expensive  FURNACE  FIRE,  day  and  night. 
Best  Economical  substitute  CAMEO  COLORADO  COAh.  Start  fire  at  6  a.  m. 
to  die  out  early  evening.  Order  of  your  DEALER  sample  sack  or  more.  He 
will  know  from  205  Hobart  Building  where  to  find  either.  CH.-\RLES    R.    ALLEN 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Old  Manuscript. 
The  sky 

is  that  beautiful  old   parchment 
in  which  the  sun 
and  the  moon 
keep  their  diary. 
To  read  it  all, 
one  must  become  a  linguist 
more  learned  than  Father  Wisdom; 
and  a  visionary 

more  clairvoyant  than  Mother  Dream. 
But  to    feel   it, 
one    must   be    an    apostle: 
one  who  is  more  than  intimate 
in  having  been,  always, 
the   only   confidant — 
like  the  earth 
or  the  sea.  —Alfred  Krcymborg. 


Road-Song  ot  the  Bandar  Log. 
Here  we  go  in  a  flung  festoon, 
Half-way  up  to  the  jealous  moon! 
Don't  you  envy  our  pranceful  bands? 
Don't  you  wish  you  had  e.xtra  hands? 
Wouldn't  you  like  if  your  tails  were — so — 
Curved  in  the  shape  of  a  Cupid's  bow? 
Now  you're  angry,  but — never  mind. 
Brother,  thy  tail  hangs  down  behind! 

Here  we  sit  in  a  branchy  row. 
Thinking  of  beautiful  things  we  know; 
Dreaming  of  deeds  that  we  mean  to  do, 
All  complete,  in  a  minute  or  two — 
Something  noble  and  grand  and  good, 
Won  by  merely  wishing  we-  could. 

Now  we're  going  to^ — -never  mind. 

Brother,  thy  tail  hangs  down  behind! 

All  the  talk  we  ever  have  heard 
Uttered  by  bat  or  beast  or  bird — 
Hide  or  fin  or  scale  or  feather — 
Jabber   it  quickly  and   all  together! 
Excellent !    Wonderful !    Once    again ! 
Now  we  are  talking  just  like  men. 

Let's  pretend  we  are   .    .    .   never  mind, 
Brotlier,  thy  tail  hangs  doufn  behind! 
This  is  the  way  of  the  Monkey-kind. 

Then  join  our  leaping  lines  that  scumfish   through 
the  pines. 
That  rocket  by  where,  light  and  high,   the  wild- 
grape  swings. 
By  the  rubbish  in  our  wake,   and   the  noble   noise 
we  make. 
Be  sure,  be  sure,  we're  going  to  do  some  splen- 
did things!  — Rudyard  Kipling. 


The  Field  of  Glory. 
War    shook    the    land    where    Levi    dwelt. 
And    fired   the   dismal    wrath    he    felt. 
That    such    a    doom    was    ever    wrought 
As  his,  to  toil  while  others  fought; 
To  toil,   to  dream — and  still  to  dream. 

With   one  day  barren  as  another; 
To   consummate,    as   it   would    seem. 

The  dry  despair  of  his  old  mother. 

Far  off   one   afternoon  began 

The   sound  of  man  destroying  man; 

And   Levi,   sick  with   nameless  rage, 

Condemned    again    his    heritage, 

And  sighed  for  scars  that  might  have  come. 

And  would,  if  once  he  could  have  sundered 
Those  harsh,  inhering  claims  of  home 

That  held  him  while  he  cursed  and  wondered. 

Another  day,  and  then  there  came, 
Rough,   bloody,    ribald,   hungry,   lame, 
But  yet  themselves,   to  Levi's   door, 
Two    remnants   of  the   day   before. 
They  laughed  at  him  and  what  he  sought; 

They  jeered  him,  and  his  painful  acre; 
But  Levi  knew  that  they  had  fought. 

And  left  their  manners  to  their  Maker. 

That  night,  for  the  grim  widow's  ears. 
With  hopes  that  hid  themselves  in   fears, 
He  told  of  arms,  and  fiery  deeds. 
Whereat  one  leaps  the  while  he  reads. 
And  said  he'd  be  no  more  a  clown, 

While  others  drew  the  breath  of  battle. — 
The  mother  looked  him  up  and   down. 

And  laughed — a  scant  laugh  with  a  rattle. 

She  told  him  what  she  found  to  tell, 
And  Levi  listened,  and  heard  well 
Some  admonitions  of  a  voice 
That  left  him  no  cause  to  rejoice. — 
He  sought  a  friend,  and   found  the  stars. 

And  prayed  aloud  that  they  should  aid  him; 
But  they  said   not  a  word  of  wars. 

Or  of  a  reason  why  God  made  him. 

And  who's  of  this   or  that   estate 

We  do   not  wholly  calculate. 

When  baffling  shades  that  shift  and  cling 

Are    not    without    their    glimmering; 

When   even   Levi,   tired   of  faith. 

Beloved  of  none,   forgot  by  many. 
Dismissed  as   an  inferior  wraith. 

Reborn  may  be  as  great  as  any. 
—From     "Collected    Poems    of    Edwin    Arlington 
Robinson." 


Clay  Hills. 
It  is  easy  to  mould  the  yielding  clay. 
And  many  shapes  grow  into  beauty 
Under  the  facile   hand. 
But  forms  of  clay  are  lightly  broken; 
They   will  lie   shattered   and    forgotten    in   a   dingy 
corner. 

But    underneath   the  slipping  clay 

Is  rock.    .    .    . 

I  would  rather  work  in  stubborn  rock 

All  the  years  of  my  life, 

And  make  one  strong  thing 

And  set  it  in  a  high,  clean  place. 

To   recall   the  granite  strength  of  my  desire. 

— Jean  Starr  Untermeycr. 


Whiicomb 

THE  ROOF  GARDEN 

Unique  in  its  attractiveness. 


Tea  Berved  every  afternoon. 
Bridge  tables  by  reservation. 


German  savants  have  ascertained  that  navy 
blue  was  the  fashionable  Egyptian  color,  2000 
B.  C.     Indigo  blue  was  the  dye  used. 


Pearl  B. 

Foi"*'c^'fiirie's  the  Chinese  have  acted  upon 
the  knowledge  that  a  pearl  is  a  disease  of  the 
oyster,  but  so  far  they  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce nothing  but  mother  of  pearl.  An  Eng- 
lish scientist  is  experimenting  now  on  one  of 
the  Poumotu  Islands,  the  most  famous  pearl 
fisheries  of  the  world.  In  "The  Cruise  of  the 
Dream  Ship"  Ralph  Stock  describes  what  has 
been  accomplished  so  far  in  these  experi- 
ments. He  takes  an  oyster  from  the  lagoon, 
opens  it  carefully  by  the  slow  insertion  of  a 
wooden  wedge,  and  places  a  pilule  of  beeswax 

ainst  the  main  muscle.  The  mantle  of  the 
oyster  then  covers  it  with  mother-of-pearl  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  there  forms  a 
blister,  or  a  fair  imitation  of  a  half-pearl. 
But  the  real  pearl  comes  from  the  flesh  of 
the  oyster,  and  in  order  to  produce  a  genuine 
pearl  the  scientist  breeds  oysters  on  the  la- 
goon, dissects  them  under  the  microscope  for 
signs  of  the  parasite  that  undoubtedly  causes 
the  pearl,  and  injects  into  their  flesh  all  man- 
ner  of   foreign    matter. 


Men  who  want  the  submarine  retained  in 
an  honorable  service  would  be  horror-struck 
if  any  one  charged  them  with  approving  of 
the  dumdum  bullet  or  any  other  instrument  or 
practice  in  warfare  prohibited  by  a  Hague 
convention  (says  the  New  York  Times),  If 
the  submarine  were  blacklisted  tomorrow  by 
the  Disarmament  Conference,  it  would  not 
have  a  defender  left.  Everj'body  would 
anathematize  it  because  of  the  use  the  Ger- 
mans made  of  it  during  the  war.  The  long 
list  of  the  ships  they  sank  in  wanton  disre- 
gard of  the  humane  interdictions  of  interna- 
tional law — helpless  merchantmen,  liners 
carrying  innocent  women  and  children,  and 
even  hospital  ships,  marked,  lighted,  and 
flagged  for  immunity  from  attack  even  by  the 
Germans — should  be  read  at  the  conference 
when  the  submarine  is  discussed,  followed  by 
Mr.  Balfour's  prediction,  made  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  this  city  after  the 
war,  that  if  there  were  another  conflict  be- 
tween nations  "the  least  scrupulous  of  the 
belligerents"  would  behave  as  Germany  did. 
"and  the  commerce  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  would  be  disorganized  and  destroyed." 
No  case  can  be  made  out  for  the  use  of  the 
submarine  against  merchantmen — and  it 
would  always  be  employed  to  raid  the  enemy's 
trading  ships — without  violation  of  the  hu- 
manities imposed  by  international  law,  no 
matter  how  excellent  are  the  intentions  of 
the  nation  that  commissions  them.  If  mer- 
chant ships  were  to  be  made  immune,  as  hos- 
pital ships  are  supposed  to  be,  there  might 
be  an  honorable  place  in  a  fleet  for  a  sub- 
marine, theoretically  at  least,  but  war  will 
never  be  waged  against  warcraft  only.  The 
world  wants  the  submarine  abolished.  The 
conference  can  do  nothing  that  will  win  it 
more  applause. 


An  exhibition  of  modern  French  arts  and 
crafts  is  just  now  closing  in  Tokyo.  The 
Japanese  have  been  buying  European  art  in 
large  quantities  and  important  examples  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  .\  recently  founded 
society  of  100  painters  in  Berlin  has  received 
an  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  large  general 
exhibition  to  be  held  in  Tokyo  next  April 
with  a  special  exhibition  of  their  own  work. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


March  4,  1922. 


Extra  Fine" 


Havana 

CIGARS 

SUPREME  IN  Q.UAUTY 


M.BLflSKOWER 
M  Monl^omery  SI. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"One  never  hears  a  breath  of  scandal  about 
her."  "Why  ?  Hasn't  she  any  friends  ?" — 
London  Mail. 

"So  the  big  one  you  hooked  get  away? 
Sorrj'^,  but  I  know  how  you  feel — been  single 
three  times  myself." — Judge. 

"I  hear  some  of  these  profs  lead  a  fast 
life."  "I  doubt  it ;  none  of  'em  passed  me 
this  year." — Michigan   Gargoyle. 

The  President  (a  few  years  hence) — 
Where's  the  army?  The  Secretary  of  War — 
He's  gone  out  rowing  in  the  navy. — Cornell 
Widow. 

Freshman — Did  you  call  me,  sir?  Absent- 
Minded  Senior — Yes,  here's  some  money. 
Run  down  and  get  me  a  haircut. — Chicago 
Piurnix. 

Vicar — All  sinners,  Mary,  will  be  washed 
whiter  than  snow.  Old  Beggar  Woman — Not 
them  as  truly  repents,  I  'opes.  sir. — Boston 
Transcript. 

The  Customer — I  can't  find  my  wife  anj'- 
where.  What  shall  I  do  ?  The  Shopwalker — 
Just  start  talking  to  our  pretty  assistant  over 
there. — London  Opinion. 

Teacher — Helen,  can  you  tell  me  the  dif- 
ference between  "to  like"  and  "to  love"  ? 
Helen — Yes.  I  like  my  mamma,  but  I  love 
chocolate. — Houston  Post. 

Little  Boy — It's  hard,  very  bard.  Mother — 
What's  hard,  dear?  Little  Boy — VVhy,  Jimmy 
Jones  next  door  spits  down  on  me,  and  it's 
so  hard' to  spit  up. — London   Mail. 

A  contemporary  states  that  it  is  not  known 
why  St.  Andrew  became  the  patron  saint  of 
Scotland.  One  theory  is  that  he  was  the 
cheapest  saint  they  could  get. — Punch. 

Georgie — Ma,  if  the  baby  was  to  eat  tad- 
poles, would  they  give  him  a  big  bass  voice 
like  a  frog?  Mother — Good  gracious,  no ! 
They'd  kill  him!  Georgie — Well,  they  didn't! 
— London  Answers. 

"Can't  you  give  me  any  proof  that  you 
really  love  me  and  want  to  marry  me  ?" 
"Well,  I  found  out  that  my  en^jagement  ring 
was  cut  glass  and  haven't  ever  said  anything 
about  it." — lozva  Frivol. 

The  Fiancee — You  will  give  up  smoking 
when  we  are  married,  won't  you,  Felix?  The 
Fiance — I  don't  smoke  at  all.  The  Fiancee — 
Oh,  what  a  shame! — Munich  Meggendorfer 
Blatter. 

"What  are  you  going  to  be  when  you 
grow  up.  Jennie?"'  "I'm  going  to  be  an  old 
maid."  "An  old  maid.  dear.  Why?"  "'Cause 
I  don't  think  I'd  like  to  kiss  a  man  a  hundred 
limes  and  tell  him  he's  handsome  every  time 
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EAT 

FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 


m  Three  Cnkea  a  Day  m 

=  The    corrective    food  to  M 

=  — increase  appetite  = 

M  — improve  digestion  g 

M  — clear  the  complexion.  M 

M  Place    a   standing   order   with  your        M 

M  Grocer  g 
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I    go    shopping.      I'd   rather    earn    money    and 

buy    things    for    myself." — Baptist    Boys    and 
Girls. 

Judge — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  such  a 
physical  wreck  as  your  husband  gave  you  that 
black  eye?  Plaintiff — Your  honor,  he  wasn't 
a  physical  wreck  until  he  gave  me  the  black 
eye. — "Topics  of  the  Day"  Films. 

"Why  is  Fred  in  disgrace  with  Marguerite, 
Mayme  ?"  "He  rose  hastily  when  her  mother 
entered     the     parlor."      "Well,     a     gentleman 

should   rise "      "And    dropped   the   girl   on 

the  floor." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Scots  Farmer  (to  unwelcome  visitor) — 
A'am  delighted  tae  see  ye.  But,  man,  it's  an 
awfu'  nicht  for  a  call.  Visitor  (hanging  up 
dripping  coat) — Ye're  richt.  But  a  gran'  nicht 
for  findin'   folk  at  hame. — London  Punch. 

Lady — Tobe,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  your  wife 
got  a  divorce.  Tobe — Yessum,  she  done  gone 
back  to  Alabama.  Lady — Who  will  do  my 
washing  now?  .  Tobe — Well,  mum,  I'se  co'tin' 
again,  and  I  co'ts  rapid. — "Topics  of  the  Day" 
Films. 

Prof. — Parse  "kiss."  Stude — "Kiss"  is  a 
noun,  generally  used  as  a  conjunction.  It  is 
never  declined.  It  is  not  singular,  and  it  is 
usually  used  in  the  plural.  It  agrees  with  me. 
It  is  more  common  than  proper. — Netc  York 
Medley. 

"My  husband  is  so  good  to  his  employees," 
said  Mrs.  Youngwedd.  proudly.  "He  came 
home  late  last  night,  all  tired  out,  poor  boy. 
and  I  heard  him  murmur  in  his  sleep,  'Jim, 
I'll  raise  you  ten.'  And  business  is  so  dull, 
too." — Boston    Transcript. 

Villain  (laughing) — Ha,  ha!  You  are  help- 
less, the  old  homestead  belongs  to  me.  Hero 
— And  where  are  the  papers?  Villain — At 
the  blacksmith's.  Hero — You  are  having  them 
forged.  Villain — Nay,  nay.  I  am  having 
them  filed. — Princeton  Tiger. 

Dobbins — Your  portrait  is  finished,  Miss 
Swift,  excepting  the  delicate  tone  on  your — 
er — cheeks.  As  you  have  your  vanity-box 
with  you,  would  you  mind  stepping  down  and 
putting  on  the  finishing  touch  yourself?  You 
could  do  it  better  than  I,  I  am  sure. — Judge. 

"Oh,  I  just  bust  a  lookin'  glass.  I'm  goin' 
to  have  seven  years'  bad  luck."  "I  don't  be- 
lieve that,  'cause  a  friend  of  mine  bust  one 
an"  she  never  had  no  seven  years'  bad  luck. 
It  was  only  three  days  later  she  was  killed  in 
an  explosion — so  I  wouldn't  worry  about  it." 
—Life. 

A  man  who — it  was  said — had  become  mod- 
erately rich  as  a  result  of  a  couple  of  not 
very  unfortunate  fires,  contemplated  the  pur- 
chase of  a  small  cinema  in  the  Midlands.  "Do 
you  think  it  will  go?"  he  asked  a  friend. 
"Why  shouldn't  it?"  said  the  friend.  "It's  all 
wood." — London   Telegraph. 

Jnquisitive  Young  Daughter — Papa,  what  do 
you  do  all  day  long  at  the  office?  Father 
(not  paying  much  attention  to  the  question, 
as  he  is  busy  7-eading  the  evening  paper) — Oh, 
nothing.  Daughter  (not  easily  discouraged) 
— Well,  how  do  you  know  when  you  are 
through? — Jllinois  Life  Bulletin. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  MOON. 


When  Professor  Pickering,  the  well-known 
American  astronomer,  startled  the  world  with 
the  recent  statement  that  the  moon  v;as  in- 
habited, and  Dr.  Crommelin  in  London  be- 
stirred a  passing  tremor  with  the  thought  that 
the  lunar  body  might  soon  fall  on  our  heads, 
a  little  philosopher  and  quite  famous  head  of 
the  government  observatory  at  Bourges, 
France,  M.  Moreux,  sat  back  and  smiled 
(says  a  cable  to  the  New  York  Tribune). 
Theodore  Moreux  happens  to  be  a  priest  as 
well  as  a  star  gazer. 

Pickering  announced  that  his  persistent  ob- 
servations of  the  moon  proved  there  were 
strange  changes  on  its  surface  and  curious 
green  and  dark  brown  colors  which  looked 
suspiciously  like  vegetation.  He  ventured  the 
opinion  that  if  there  was  vegetation  there 
must  be  animals  and  perhaps  men.  The  world 
sat  up  and  listened.  People  wondered  if  there 
could  not  be  earth-moon  communication.  Eu- 
rope was  stirred  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  All  except  the  Abbe  Moreux,  who 
picked  up  paper  and  pen,  took  out  his  refer- 
ence books  and  started  to  answer  Pickering 
with  arguments  he  believed  that  worthy 
American  astronomer  somehow  had  over- 
looked. 

According  to  Moreux,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
come  to  any  conclusions  about,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  moon,  for  in  studying  it  there  is 
a  change  every  moment.  Both  the  world  and 
the  moon  are  moving  constantly,  and  the 
shadows  cast  by  the  sun  on  the  moon's  sur- 
face are  changing  shape  as  you  look  at  it. 
Therefore  a  variety  of  changing  shapes  ap- 
pears to  the  astronomer  and  he  can  not  recall 
any  one  condition  definitely.  One  can  see  the 
same  spot  on  the  moon  from  the  same  angle 
only  once  every  243  days.  Therefore  a  man 
could  spend  his  life  studying  one  condition 
and  not  have  time  enough  to  come  to  a 
scientific     conclusion.      Even     so,     there     are 
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slight  changes  in  the  moon's  position  with  re- 
lation to  the  earth,  which  means  that  an  as- 
tronomer might  never  be  able  to  find  exactly 
the  same  set  of  conditions  which  would  per- 
mit him  to  make  an  authoritative  statement 
on  the  subject.  M.  Bigourdan.  director  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  the  Hour,  which  is  the 
government's  Paris  observatory,  adds  here 
that  our  atmosphere  prevents  and  always  has 
prevented  all  astronomers  from  making  ac- 
curate observations  of  the  moon.  Given  the 
agreement  that  for  every  scientific  fact  the 
same  set  of  conditions  must  be  studied  al- 
most an  infinite  number  of  times,  it  is  evi- 
dent, M.  Moreux  thinks,  that  Mr.  Pickering 
could  not  have  had  sufficient  data  to  back  up 
the  statements   he   made. 

The  little  French  astronomer-priest  assumes 
in  a  lengthy  thesis  answering  the  California 
savant  that  it  is  generally  admitted  that  there 
is  practically  no  atmosphere  on  the  moon ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  only  enough  to  depress  the 
mercury  in  a  barometer  about  three-quarters 
of  a  millimeter.  That  equals  about  the  same 
amount  of  air  that  could  be  found  in  a  pneu- 
matic tube  which  is  supposed  to  be  devoid  of 
air.  Perhaps  microbes  could  exist  in  such 
an  atmosphere,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful. 
Further,  under  these  conditions  there  is  noth- 
ing to  keep  the  sun's  ultra-violet  rays  from 
penetrating  to  the  surface  of  the  moon,  and 
there  is  no  cellule  which  can  resist  an  ultra- 
violet ray.  These  rays  are  so  strong  that  all 
bacteria  must  perish  and  all  life  dies  if  ex- 
posed to  them  for  one  minute.  The  day  on 
the  moon  is  equal  to  fourteen  of  our  days,  so, 
asks  the  French  observer,  how  could  anything 
live  there  subject  to  fourteen  days  of  steady 
ultra-violet  rays  when  one  minute  of  such  ex- 
posure  would   kill   it  ? 

The  temperature  on  the  moon  is  another 
point  on  which  Moreux  believes  Pickering 
seems  to  have  slipped  up.  It  is  agreed  among 
scientists  that  with  fourteen  days  of  sunlight, 
untempered  by  any  appreciable  atmosphere, 
the  temperature  of  the  moon's  surface  would 
reach  at  least  392  degrees  Fahrenheit  of  heat, 
and  likewise  during  the  fourteen  nights  of 
cold  the  moon  cools  down  to  a  point  around 
at  least  328  degrees  Fahrenheit  below  zero. 
What    kind    of    life,    he    adds,    could    endure 
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such  heat  and  such  cold  and  adapt  itself 
every  fourteen  days  to  a  change  of  over  700 
degrees  ? 
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At  a  performance  in  1767  it  was  announced 
that  a  Miss  Buckler  would  sing  a  song  from 
"Judith,"  accompanied  on  a  new  instrument 
called  the  pianoforte,  a  novelty  that  was  a 
strong  drawing  card. 
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The  President  and  the  Treaties. 

President  Harding  takes  high  ground  in  the  matter 
of  the  Conference  treaties  now  before  the  Senate.  He 
will  "neither  lobby,  trade,  supplicate,  nor  admonish" 
for  their  acceptance.  Commissioners  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  President  spent  many  weeks  in  the  work 
of  arranging  these  treaties.  As  written  they  represent 
the  findings  of  intelligent  and  patriotic  effort;  they  have 
gone  to  the  Senate  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive. 
They  stand  upon  their  merits.  The  President  has  done 
his  work  and  he  will  do  nothing  more. 

There  is  dignity  and  force  in  the  President's  atti- 
tude; and  in  so  far  as  it  departs  radically  from  recent 
executive  policy,  it  is  the  more  to  be  commended  for 
that.  In  recent  years  we  have  had  far  too  much  of 
what  may  be  styled  executive  electioneering  in  respect 
to  matters  not  properly  within  the  field  of  executive 
authority.  This  practice  has  at  many  points  well-nigh 
revolutionized  our  system.  It  has  added  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  executive.  It  has  robbed  the  Senate 
both  of  its  dignity  and  its  authority.  It  has  led  to 
courses  perilously  near  the  line  of  executive  bribery. 
In  its  various  impositions  it  has  cost  the  country  vast 
sums  of  money.  Mr.  Harding  is  right.  The  treaties 
should  stand  on  their  merits. 

For  the  Senate  the  President's  announcement  should 
have  the  effect  of  moral  stimulus.  With  a  revived  sense 
of  authority  there  should  come  a  revived  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility.   In  the  matter  of  these  treaties  the  Senate 


holds  in  its  hand  the  repute  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States — its  powers  as  well — in  the  sphere  of  in- 
ternational diplomacy.  Confirmation  of  the  treaties  will 
go  far  to  establish  this  country  as  a  controlling  force 
in  world  affairs.  Rejection  of  the  treaties  will  be  a 
mark  of  the  impotence  of  our  government  in  Its  dealing 
with  other  countries.  If  these  treaties,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  negotiation,  shall  not  be  confirmed, 
then  it  will  be  useless,  or  something  worse,  for  us  te 
attempt  anything  further  in  the  line  of  international 
contracts.  The  world  will  sneer,  and  will  be  entitled  to 
sneer,  at  a  country  that  invites  cooperation,  gives  di- 
rection to  international  councils,  and  then  fails  to  ratify 
engagements  of  its  own  contriving.  In  brief,  it  is  for 
the  Senate  to  say  if  in  future  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  leading  force  in  international  affairs  or  if  it  shall 
become  the  laughing-stock  of  foreign  chancelleries. 
Various  reservations  are  suggested  to  the  treaties  as 
they  stand.  No  one  of  them  adds  anything  to  the  force 
of  the  original  documents.  They  add  nothing  to 
reservations  made  in  the  treaties  themselves.  They  rep- 
resent nothing  but  the  spirit  of  stupid  and  mischievous 
meddling.  The  treaties  ought  to  be  adopted  as  they 
stand. 

The  position  of  Messrs.  Borah,  Reed,  La  FoIIette, 
Johnson,  and  other  chronic  objectors  has  not  one  leg 
of  logic  to  stand  upon.  It  is  representative  of  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  hateful  spirit  of  obstruction  be 
hind  which  lurk  the  inspirations  of  personal  vanity 
and  political  calculation.  These  motives — mischievous, 
pestiferous,  wholly  unworthy — merit  rebuke  and  they 
ought  to  find  it  promptly  and  emphatically  at  the  hands 
of  a  Senate  inspired  by  self-respect  and  solicitous  for 
the  dignity,  the  power,  and  the  honor  of  the  United 
States.  , 

A  Moral  Issue. 

When  the  cash  bonus  project  was  revived  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  the  first  protest  came  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Mellon  put  the  financial 
argument  in  terms  plain  and  strong.  But  there  was 
little  response  from  the  country.  Dollar  worshippers 
as  Americans  are  often  sneeringly  declared  to  be  by 
foreign  critics,  they  never  shirk  an  obligation.  What 
America  owes  she  can  and  will  pay.  It  was  not  until 
the  moral  aspects  of  the  issue  were  put  before  the 
public  that  it  got  popular  attention.  But  from  the  hour 
that  the  moral  enormity  of  the  proposal  was  made  em 
phatic  public  condemnation  has  grown  until  now  it  bids 
fair  to  estop  the  whole  bad  business.  Where  financial 
arguments  were  held  negligible,  moral  considerations 
have  aroused  the  country. 

The  gross  manner  in  which  the  demand  for  a  bonus 
is  urged  has  stirred  universal  indignation,  tjnder  a 
thin  camouflage  of  equitable  pretense,  an  organization 
making  parade  of  its  voting  strength  has  taken  Con- 
gress figuratively  by  the  throat.  Unless  the  public 
treasury  shall  be  opened  to  them,  some  three  or  four 
millions  of  men,  it  is  declared,  will  drive  the  present 
members  of  Congress  from  their  seats.  The  demand 
is.  Stand  and  Deliver !  We  are  in  politics,  say  the 
Legion  leaders,  and  we  will  not  be  denied !  Only 
once  before  in  the  recent  history  of  the  country 
— when  in  1918  the  railroad  brotherhoods  "held  up" 
the  Wilson  administration — has  any  issue  been  so 
brutally  put  before  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  grossness  of  this  demand  has  been 
matched  by  the  pusillanimity  of  Congress,  with  hardly 
a  pretense  of  other  than  a  motive  of  political  self- 
defense.  There  has  been  a  preliminary  surrender.  A 
veritable  wave  of  timidity — of  cowardice — overwhelmed 
Congress  and  brought  the  bulk  of  its  members  two 
weeks  ago  to  an  attitude  of  shameful  acquiescence  to 
a  shameless  demand.  If  we  may  credit  the  expressions 
of  Mr.  Fordney,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  House  of  Representatives  stood  ready 
last  week  to  yield  consent  that  the  doors  of  the  treasury 


be  opened  and  that  the  claimants  be  permitted  to  gorge 
themselves.  This  surrender  was  not  in  recognition  of 
an  equity,  but  as  a  bribe  to  an  organization  of  remorse- 
less raiders. 

Curiously,  among  something  more  than  five  hundred 
members  of  our  national  legislature  only  three  or  four 
voices  were  raised  in  protest.  The  onslaught  appeared 
for  a  time  to  have  been  successful.  Congress  stood 
trembling  in  its  boots,  whipped  into  acquiescence.  It 
was  at  this  point  that  the  press  of  the  country  came  to 
the  rescue.  Not  always  is  it  courageous  or  prompt; 
but  in  this  instance  it  has  risen  to  its  duty  in  a  manner 
that  illustrates  its  power  as  it  must  surely  stimulate  its 
self-respect.  The  Argonaut  is  proud  to  have  stood  in 
the  van  of  protestants  with  journals  like  the  New  York 
Times,  the  New  York  Herald,  the  Boston  Transcript, 
and  others  of  wide  circulation  and  of  great  capability 
of  impressing  the  public  conscience.  Many  delinquents 
there  have  been — notably  the  Hearst  papers — but  the 
moral  weight  of  those  who  have  dared  to  speak  out  has 
overborne  those  who  have  cowered  in  fear  of  reprisals. 
The  bonus  project  now  stands  naked — in  its  true  char- 
acter as  an  outrageous  assault  upon  the  financial  for- 
tunes of  the  country,  and  as  a  still  more  outrageous 
project  regarded  as  a  moral  offense.  By  presentments 
irrefutable  in  their  moral  force  and  in  their  appeal  to 
judgment,  the  people  of  the  country  have  been  stirred  to 
realization  of  the  crime  contemplated  and  in  prospect, 

Tardily,  Congress  has  been  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  delinquency  of  a  surrender  which  it  had  all  but 
put  into  effect.  The  Administration,  from  the  first 
obviously  conscious  of  the  brewing  mischief  but  lacking 
hardihood  to  meet  the  onslaught  as  it  should  have  been 
met,  has  newly  taken  heart.  The  project  has  been 
halted.  It  now  remains  to  be  demonstrated  if  there 
abides  in  Congress  and  in  the  Executive  branch  suf- 
ficient strength  to  face  the  demand,  as  it  will  again 
be  urged,  with  a  stern  "Thou  shalt  not!" 


The  Republican  Party  and  Its  Pledges. 

In  the  year  1920,  when  the  existing  National  Ad- 
ministration— President  and  Congress — was  nominated 
and  elected,  the  temper  of  the  country  was  toward  con- 
servatism and  economy  in  administration  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Wilson  foreign  policy.  The  Republican  plat- 
form declared  that  the  party  "will  resist  all  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  foundations  of  the  government  or  to 
weaken  the  force  of  its  controlling  principles  and  ideals, 
whether  these  attempts  be  made  in  the  form  of  inter- 
national policy  or  domestic  agitation."  Here,  sum- 
marized, we  have  the  Republican  appeal  to  the  country, 
the  appeal  upon  which  the  party  was  placed  in  power. 
Proceeding  further,  the  Republican  platform  declared: 
"We  undertake  to  end  executive  autocracy  and  to  re- 
store to  the  people  their  constitutional  government." 
Here  was  a  truly  enticing  pledge,  one  that  found  special 
favor  with  a  people  who  had  had  more  than  enough 
of  absolutism  in  the  presidency.  The  remainder  of  the 
platform  promises  were  in  application  to  these  funda- 
mental planks. 

A  certain  measure  of  progress  has  been  made  in 
carrying  these  promises  into  effect,  but  the  full  pro- 
gramme has  not  been  enacted,  while  new  and  extrane- 
ous and  expensive  objects  and  proposals  to  Congress 
multiply,  each  furthered  by  its  own  particular  bloc  or 
group.  The  party  into  whose  charge  the  government 
was  given  has  not  carried  out  its  programme.  The 
machinery  seems  inadequate  to  put  into  effect  the 
promises  that  won  a  majority  of  seven  million  voters. 
President  Harding  has  tried  to  make  good  the  party 
pledges  to  the  country,  but  he  has  tried  in  vain.  His 
failure,  in  so  far  as  he  has  failed,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  principle  of  party  government  has  broken 
down.  Explanation  is  in  plain  view.  Each  senator  and 
representative  who  is  up  for  reelection  is  anxious  to  do 
what    a     majority     of    the     voters    in     his    parlicnl.ir 
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itate  or  district  want  hira  to  do.  The  few  who  are 
interested  in  legislation  for  the  good  of  the  entire 
country  are  in  helpless  minority.  In  brief,  small  poli- 
tics, merely  personal  politics,  has  usurped  the  seats 
where  statesmanship  should  abide.  Party  authority,  the 
principle  that  from  the  foundation  of  the  government 
until  now  has  been  a  dependable  force,  no  longer  exists. 

In  the  meantime  Congress  is  in  a  state  of  per- 
plexity, a  condition  which  fairly  parallels  the  state  of 
the  public  mind.  Under  the  theory  of  its  recent  prac- 
tice. Congress  desires  to  follow  the  country  rather  than 
to  lead  it.  But  it  is  confused  by  the  jangle  of  diverse 
voices  that  beat  upon  its  ears.  Because  it  can  not 
define  the  public  mood,  Congress  can  not  make  up  its 
mind  on  the  soldiers'  cash  bonus,  the  American  valua- 
tion plan  as  opposed  to  the  foreign  valuation  plan  as 
the  basis  for  tariff  legislation,  or  on  other  controverted 
questions  that  are  before  the  national  legislature.  Each 
little  politician,  anxious  for  reelection,  seeks  to  avoid 
whatever  may  possibly  give  offense  to  anybody  in  his 
state  or  district.  The  result  is  that  Congress  has  prac- 
tically abdicated  its  responsibilities  as  they  relate  to  the 
national  welfare  by  shunting  these  issues  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Executive. 

President  Harding  came  into  office  earnestly  wishing 
to  leave  to  Congress  things  that  under  the  Constitution 
rest  upon  its  authority.  He  thought  he  might  rely  se- 
curely upon  the  fact  that  in  each  branch  of  Congress 
there  was  a  majority  chosen,  as  he  himself  was,  under 
the  definite  pledges  of  the  Republican  party.  As  di- 
rected by  the  Constitution,  he  outlined  a  programme 
based  on  the  party  pledges  and  he  called  upon  the  Re- 
publican members  of  Congress  to  carry  out  these 
pledges.  The  response  has  been  disappointing:  Con- 
gress, intent  upon  the  local  interests  of  its  members, 
will  not  act  upon  its  own  initiative.  It  will  be  a  pity, 
truly,  if  Mr.  Harding  shall  have  in  the  end  to  thrust  to 
one  side  the  ideals  with  which  he  entered  the  presi- 
dency, and  if  he  shall  be  forced  to  resort,  as  his  prede- 
cessors have  done,  to  a  species  of  "driving"  not  con- 
templated by  the  Constitution  and  warranted  only,  if  at 
all,  by  the  necessities  of  keeping  faith  with  the  cotuitry. 

We  hear  the  suggestion  that,  since  blocs  are  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  there  should  be  formed  in  Congress 
a  party  bloc  devoted  to  carrying  out  the  pledges  upon 
which  the  party  came  into  control  of  the  government. 
A  movement  to  this  end  would  have  the  value  of 
a  moral  basis  and,  as  compared  with  the  demands  of 
geography  and  of  special  interests,  a  distinct  moral  au- 
thority. A  group  holding  as  the  first  of  its  responsi- 
bilities support  of  the  Executive  in  carrying  out  the 
pledges  of  the  party  would  surely  have  the  respect  of 
the  country,  and  having  it,  could  not  fail  to  stand  justi- 
fied before  the  constituencies.  There  is  that  in  the 
character  of  Americans  which  respects  a  man  of  his 
word,  whether  in  politics  or  in  other  relationships.  A 
group  of  men  in  Congress  declaring  their  purpose  to 
sustain  by  their  acts  the  pledges  upon  which  they  were 
elected,  even  though  a  minority',  would  have  a  mighty 
influence  upon  legislation,  and  we  venture  the  judg- 
ment that  its  members  would  lose  nothing  on  individual 
account.  Loyalty  to  principle,  faithfulness  to  pledges, 
will  unfailingly  command  approval  and  support  where 
cringing   subserviency   unfailingly    falls   into   contempt. 


his  great  post  by  the  strength  of  an  imrivaled  personal 
power  sustained  by  an  unrivaled  prestige. 


A  Modern  Ulysses  and  His  Bow. 
ilr.  Lloyd  George,  a  man  of  no  party,  under  con- 
stant fire  of  criticism  at  the  hands  of  men  of  various 
parties,  contrives  year  in  and  year  out  to  hold  his  place 
as  the  head  of  the  British  government.  Every  now 
and  again  there  develops  some  kind  of  movement  to 
oust  him,  but  he  never  gets  ousted.  Every  now^  and 
again  somebody  bobs  up  cheerfully  with  the  report  that 
he  is  about  to  resign,  but  he  never  resigns.  He  con- 
tinues to  find  practical  support  from  many  men  of  high 
position  who  cordially  dislike  him.  The  secret  is  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  talents  and  has  attained  a  po- 
sition matched  by  no  other  man  in  the  contemporary 
life  of  England.  Those  who  would  like  to  see  him 
cast  down  from  his  high  place  are  not  able  to  name 
any  other  man  competent  to  the  great  task  of  the  pre- 
miership at  a  time  when  not  only  England  but  the 
whole  of  Europe  is  in  flux.  Lord  Gray,  Lord  Robert 
Churchill,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  a  dozen  others  are  now  and 
again  named  tentatively  in  connection  with  the  premier- 
ship; b'.  .t  even  those  who  nominate  them,  know  in  their 
hearts  that  the  "come-dow-n"  from  Lloyd  George  to  any 
one  of  his  suggested  rivals  would  be  pitiful,  painful, 
even    idiculous.    So  Mr.  Lloyd  George  goes  on,  holding 


The  Genoa  Conference. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  United  States  will  be  repre- 
sented actively  in  the  Genoa  Conference,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  rehabili- 
tating Europe.  We  shall  no  doubt  have  an  official 
"observer"  there,  but  that  is  the  length  to  which  our 
participation  will  go.  It  is  understood — though  not 
yet  announced — that  this  decision  has  been  reached 
personally  by  the  President  after  conference  w'ith  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet  and  upon  the  basis  of  careful  study 
of  the  European  situation. 

It  is  Mr.  Harding's  conviction  that  we  can  not  at 
this  time  be  helpful  in  restoring  political  and  economic 
stability  in  Europe,  largely  because  any  such  attempt 
w^ould  inevitably  land  us  in  one  or  another  of  the 
opposing  group  camps  in  European  politics.  Our 
policy  will  be  to  move  ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible  in 
the  refunding  of  debts  owing  to  us  by  the  European 
states,  operating  through  the  commission  which  has 
recently  been  appointed.  These  operations  will  be  con- 
ducted one  by  one  with  the  several  debtor  nations. 
President  Harding's  idea  is  to  be  generous,  but  not  to 
the  degree  of  prodigality,  and  to  make  settlements  with 
a  careful  aim  to  preservation  of  American  interests 
viewed  in  the  broadest  aspect.  By  this  means,  it  is 
believed,  we  may  help  to  relieve  the  European  situation. 
Any  other  course  vi'ould  hardly  be  wise  in  respect  of 
the  fact  that  common  ground  for  the  United  States  and 
Europe  is  impossible  in  a  situation  where  we  are  a 
creditor  nation  and  all  the  others  debtor  nations. 
When  the  work  of  debt  refunding  has  been  accom- 
plished, the  United  States  will  be  in  position  to  con- 
sider requests  from  Europe  for  aid  in  restoring  eco- 
nomic, if  not  political,  normality  on  that  continent. 
When  that  time  arrives,  so  President  Harding  broadly 
intimates,  we  shall  not  be  unmindful  of  our  world  obli- 
gations. 

While  remaining  aloof  for  reasons  above  suggested, 
the  American  government  is  profoundly  interested  in 
what  shall  be  done  by  the  Genoa  Conference.  Wash- 
ington is  not  disturbed  over  reports  regarding  recent 
conferences  between  Lloyd  George  and  Poincare.  The 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Xew  York  Herald  reports, 
for  example,  that  the  tw'o  premiers  have  a  definite 
understanding  that  the  decisions  of  the  Genoa  meeting 
would  be  turned  over  for  enforcement  to  the  League  of 
Xations.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true.  If  true,  it  is  in 
no  way  disturbing  to  established  American  policy.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  is  not  unfriendly  to 
the  League  of  Nations  and  not  without  hope  that  it  may 
become  an  agency  of  large  practical  value  in  European 
affairs.  But  it  is  the  view  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion that  the  sphere  of  the  League  is  Europe.  If  the 
League  can  become  the  instrumentality  of  bringing 
about  such  a  relationship  between  the  European  states 
as  their  real  interest  requires,  then  the  United  States 
will  be  in  position  to  be  helpful  in  a  large  way.  Eu- 
rope now  is  convulsed,  openly  or  under  cover,  by  jeal- 
ousies and  controversies,  and  this  fact  is  the  most 
serious  obstacle  to  rehabilitation.  There  must  be  some 
solidarity  in  Europe  before  the  LTnited  States  can  help. 


experts  and  finally  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 
It  would  seem,  in  the  face  of  a  determination  so  care- 
fully worked  out,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  ob- 
jection— certainly  none  that  would  warrant  a  professor 
of  philosophy,  who  has  no  responsibility  relative  to 
matters  athletic,  in  kicking  against  the  traces  and 
making  a  fool  of  himself.  The  plain  English  of  the 
matter  is  that  it  was  none  of  Professor  Rieber's  busi- 
ness. Further,  his  resignation  in  a  fit  of  pique  would 
seem  the  mark  of  a  character  deficient  in  an  elementary 
sense  of  propriety. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  homely  phrase  which  describes  a  hasty-tempered 
man  as  cutting  off  his  nose  to  spite  his  face  finds 
humorous  illustration  in  the  resignation  of  Professor 
Rieber  of  the  State  University  because  a  location  not 
to  his  liking  has  been  selected  for  the  projected  campus 
bowl."  Now,  time  and  sober-second-thought  having 
cooled  him  down,  Professor  Rieber  is  giving  an  imita- 
tion of  the  man  who,  having  jumped  into  a  bramble 
bush  and  scratched  out  both  his  eyes,  took  second 
thought,  and  with  all  his  might  and  main  a  second 
time  jumped  into  the  self-same  bush  and  scratched 
them  in  again.  No  doubt  a  kindly  administration  will 
overlook  a  hasty  act  due  to  an  overwrought  tempera- 
ment. Yet  we  can  but  wonder  if  one  of  so  little  poise 
is  fairly  qualified  as  an  instructor  of  youth. 


Those  who  were  commissioned  to  select  a  site  for 
the  "bowl"  took  into  consideration  all  the  elements 
entering  into  the  project,  including  accessibility  for  the 
public,  convenience  of  students,  cost  of  construction, 
etc.  When  all  the  considerations  had  been  threshed 
out,  choice  was  made  of  the  Strawberry  Caiion  site. 
This  judgment  was  concurred  in  bv  engineers  and  other 


In  the  news  from  South  America  we  have  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  no  monopoly  of 
the  radical  and  pestiferous  politician.  A  shining  ex- 
ample of  this  type  appears  to  be  one  Hipolito  Yrigoyen, 
the  "progressive"  President  of  the  Argentine,  who  in  a 
recent  election  won  against  Senor  Naon,  a  brilliant 
conservative  who  had  a  distinguished  diplomatic  career 
at  Washington.  Yrigoyen.  it  appears,  is  a  man  some- 
thing after  the  Hiram  Johnson  sort — virile,  unctuous — 
altogether  a  hellofafeller.  He  has,  it  appears,  estab- 
lished what  the  Argentinos  term  a  "personalist  policy." 
The  phrase  is  illuminating.  All  observers  of  politics 
have  noted  that  men  of  the  hellofafeller  type,  when  they 
get  into  power,  invariably  establish  a  "personalist 
policy."  Here,  with  a  lesser  measure  of  euphony,  we 
have  termed  this  sort  of  thing  "building  up  a  personal 
machine."  "Personalist  policy"  is  better.  The  Argen- 
tinos are  to  be  congratulated  upon  contributing  some- 
thing of  value  to  the  lexicon  of  politics. 


Truly  a  "scrap  of  paper"  is  the  British  announce- 
ment of  retirement  from  the  protectorate  of  Egypt. 
Under  the  reserved  conditions  Britain  is  still  to  hold 
Egypt  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand.  Practically,  the  only 
withdrawal  is  that  of  certain  military  forces,  with  sub- 
stitution of  some  names  of  things  for  other  names. 
The  Egyptians  are  to  be  subject,  as  heretofore,  to 
British  authority  in  all  matters  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  water  route  to  India.  This  is  not  saying  tha( 
England  has  acted  gracelessly  in  the  matter.  No  system 
possible  to  be  established  independently  of  Egj-pt  would 
be  able  to  protect  that  country  from  an  external  aggres- 
sion. Furthermore,  it  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  the 
situation  that  the  Suez  Canal  be  held  open.  Protection 
alike  of  Egypt  and  the  Canal  must  rest  upon  a  power 
more  potent  than  that  of  the  Egj'ptians  themselves. 
Under  these  conditions  England  must  hold  rein  either 
loose  or  tight,  as  situations  may  demand,  over  Egypt. 


In  some  respects  the  attitude  of  England  toward 
Egypt  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  United  States  toward 
Cuba.  In  one  sense  Cuban  independence  is  a  very  real 
and  vital  thing,  but  all  the  world  knows  that  there  is  a 
string  to  it.  Whenever  the  Cubans  fail,  as  they  have 
done  again  and  again,  to  direct  their  own  affairs  ef- 
ficiently, we  step  in,  take  over  aft'airs  for  a  while,  and 
straighten  things  out.  If  an)'  other  country  were  to 
assail  Cuba  we  would  go  immediately  to  her  protection. 
We  do  not  assume  to  manage  the  affairs  of  Cuba  so 
long  as  Cuba  can  manage  them  for  herself.  We  don't 
demand  revenues  from  her.  We  don't  impose  our  laws 
upon  her.  None  the  less  Cuba,  in  a  broad  sense,  is 
under  the  dominion  of  the  United  States.  So  with 
Egypt  in  her  relation  to  England ;  and  so  it  must  con- 
tinue to  be  for  an  indefinite  period. 


There  are  situations  in  which  strong  nations  must 
inevitably  hold  authority  over  weak  nations.  Japan's 
authority  over  Korea  is  a  case  in  point,  ^^'hoever  pos- 
sesses Korea  holds  in  suspense  a  sword  over  Japan.  So 
long  as  the  Koreans  were  independent  and  free  from 
outside  authority,  Japan  was  safe.  But  when,  twenty- 
five  years,  ago,  China  undertook  to  move  over  upon 
Korea,  Japan  was  compelled  to  intervene.  She  did  in- 
tervene and  whipped  China  back  into  her  place.  Then 
came  Russia  in  an  attempt  at  "peaceful  penetration" 
with  ulterior  designs  upon  Korea.  Again  Japan,  in  de- 
fense of  her  own  position,  was  compelled  to  interfere, 
and  as  history  records  she  did  it  effectively.  Then,  un- 
der necessity  of  making  herself  secure  in  her  island  home, 
she  took  over  Korea  herself.  Measured  by  moral  stand- 
ards, it  was  not  altogether  a  righteous  proceeding:  and 
it  was  made  worse  by  arbitrary  and  cruel  methods  of 
administration.  The  yoke  was  fitted  too  tight.  The 
driving  was  too  hard.  The  record  stands  as  a  reproach 
against  Japan.     None  the  less,  under  the  rule  of  self- 
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preservation,  Japan's  domination  of  Korea  was  a  ne- 
cessity, precisely  as  England's  control  over  Egypt  is  a 
necessity,  precisely  as  oar  control  over  Cuba  is  a  ne- 
cessity.   

Among  the  latest  suggestions  for  meeting  economic 
objections  to  the  cash  bonus  proposal  comes  one  to 
Ihe  effect  that  certificates  of  "borrowing  power"  be 
issued  in  place  of  cash.  Truly  a  happy  thought,  and 
one  that  will  appeal  to  the  note-shaving  gentry  of  whom 
no  city  is  so  large  or  no  hamlet  so  small  as  not  to  have 
its  full  quota.  Does  any  one  of  practical  sense  doubt 
that  if  this  suggestion  shall  be  carried  into  effect 
fully  half  of  the  certificates  will  speedily  find  their  way 
into  brokers'  offices  upon  terms  decidedly  advantageous 
to  the  note-shaving  business? 


Dr.  John  Casper  Branner,  dead  within  the  week  at 
his  home  at  Palo  Alto,  was  a  man  of  noble  attainments 
and  of  high  character.  He  was  a  great  teacher;  and  in 
the  brief  period  of  his  service  as  president  of  Stanford 
University  he  illustrated  administrative  powers  of  high 
order.  There  was  nothing  spectacular  about  Dr.  Bran- 
ner.  His  instinct  was  that  of  quiet  service.  He  both 
avoided  and  loathed  all  forms  of  self-advertisement, 
But  when  large  duties  were  put  upon  him  he  carried 
them  effectively  and  with  dignity.  No  small  part  of 
Dr.  Branner's  achievements  as  a  teacher  was  that  he 
gave  to  Herbert  Hoover  his  fundamental  engineering 
training,  with  much  else  that  became  inspiring  motives 
of  Mr.  Hoover's  character  and  career. 


On  the  part  of  old-time  San  Franciscans,  memories 
of  other  days  are  revived  by  announcement  of  the  death 
in  Paris  of  Sylvain  Weill,  brother  of  the  late  Raphael 
Weill,  and  long  associated  with  the  mercantile  life  of 
San  Francisco.  It  is  many  years  since  Mr.  Weill's 
active  life  here  and  his  return  to  his  early  home  in 
Paris,  but  he  retained  always  affectionate  memory  of 
his  San  Francisco  associations.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  his  chief  pleasure  to  receive  San  Francisco  friends 
at  his  home  in  Paris. 


Under  existing  conditions  it  becomes  a  necessity  for 
the  United  States,  if  she  is  to  extend  or  to  maintain  her 
foreign  commerce,  to  subsidize  our  merchant  marine. 
Other  nations  are  operating  ships  under  this  policy,  and 
unless  our  ships  are  to  be  driven  from  blue  w^ater  we 
must  meet  the  competition.  But  the  most  serious  handi- 
cap upon  American  shippers  is  our  system  of  restrictive 
laws.  American  shipping  men  may  not  build  or  buy 
ships  in  the  world's  markets.  They  may  not  man  their 
ships  under  advantages  available  to  their  rivals  of  other 
nations.  In  arranging  for  subsidies  we  ought  concur- 
rently to  unshackle  American  enterprise  upon  the  sea. 
Subsidies  will  help,  but  they  make  a  poor  substitute  for 
freedom  of  action — for  conditions  unrestrained  by 
whimsical  and  costlv  and  vexatious  restrictions. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Words  of  Sobern'  ss  and  Wisdom. 

San  FR.\>rcisco.  March  6,   1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  Although  a.  little  late,  I  would  like 
to  have  my  say  on  the  matter  of  the  bonus.  I  enlisted  in  the 
navy  and  served  some  few  months  at  Mare  Island.  My 
physical  loss  was  nothing,  but  financially  I  was  out  a  great 
deal,  and  when  I  return  to  my  pre-service  position  I  did  not 
reap  any  war  raises,  for  I  went  back  at  the  same  pay  that  I 
was  receiving  when  I  left.  However,  I  do  not  consider  that 
of  any  consequence,  as  I  did  not  enlist  with  a  view  to 
financial  reward.  Therefore  I  am  opposed  to  this  bonus 
matter. 

I  know  that  our  crippled  and  wounded  veterans  deserve 
unlimited  aid  and  care.  But  to  hand  out  money  lavishly  to 
able-bodied  men  would  be  the  height  of  folly.  A  paid-up  life- 
insurance  policy  would  be  far  better,  but  I  think  that  the 
real  cure  for  most  of  our  industrial  troubles  is  work  and 
economy. 

And  surely  the  incentive  for  such  will  not  be  found  in  the 
giving  of  a  bonus  by  politicians.  Let's  all  pull  together  for 
a  greater  nation,  whose  people  seek  only  that  which  is  gained 
by  honest  effort.  Surely,  in  his  heart,  the  really  industrious 
veteran  does  not  seek  financial  reward  for  services  which  duty 
demanded.  I  hope  our  politicians,  law-makers,  and  executives 
will  soon  cease  quibbling  over  a  bonus  and  settle  down  to 
questions  of  greater  import,  such  as  care  for  cripples  of  the 
war,  industrial  development,  and  the  final  decision  on  pro- 
hibition, which  under  present  conditions  is  worse  than  a 
failure  in  San  Francisco.  John  J.  Wise. 


For  Flag  and  Country — Not  for  a  Bonus. 
(From    the    Portland    Oregonian.) 

South  Bend,  Wash.,  February  19,   1922. 
To    THE   Editor  :      The   main   topic    of   the   day   is   the   sol- 
dier bonus.     The  more  I  read  about  it  the  more  my  American 
red   blood   boils  in   my   veins. 

So  I  say  as  an  ex-service  man,  down  with  the  bonus  bill, 
and  down  with  it  to  defeat.  The  nation  is  staggering  with 
debts.  What  is  the  use  of  dragging  our  nation  deeper  in 
the  mire? 

I  joined  the  colors  to  defend  our  flag  and  country.  I  am 
eligible  to  a  bonus,  if  there  be  one.  But  I  did  not  fight  for 
bonus,  but  for  our  flag  and  country.     I  am  going  to  fight  the 


bonus  with  the  same  vigor  and  energy.     This  bonus  must  be 
settled  once  for  all  and  must  be  defeated  at  any  cost. 

Personally,  I  thank  your  representative,  Mr.  McArthur, 
from  the  Third  District  of  Oregon,  for  taking  such  a  stand 
as  he  does,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  will  not 
be  blindfolded  when  the  members  vote  on  this  so-called  bonus 
bill.  Joseph  Janalik. 

Frederick  Palmer  on  the  Bonus 
Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  well-known  author  and  correspond- 
ent, who  has  seen  more  wars  than  any  professional  soldier 
alive,  and  who  served  with  General  Pershing  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  latter's  service  in  France,  writes  a  notable 
article  on  the  bonus  question  in  the  N"ew  York  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 12th.  Referring  to  the  section  of  the  bonus  bill  pro- 
viding farms  of  government  land  for  those  who  may  choose 
this  form  of  "adjusted  compensation,"  Mr.  Palmer  says: 

More  is  needed  for  success  in  farming  than  land.  It  is 
worse  than  useless  to  attempt  farming  without  some  capital — 
which  few  returned  soldiers  seeking  government  lands  have — 
and  especially  without  the  knowledge  and  training  of  the 
farmer.  The  idea  that  any  one  can  get  a  living  out  of  the 
ground  if  he  only  has  the  ground  is  a  delusion  which  has  cost 
many  a  one  dear.  Farming  is  a  business,  which  demands 
training  and  knowledge,  just  as  carpentering  does ;  only  if 
the  carpenter  goes  at  his  job  untrained  and  ignorant,  he  does 
not  get  a  second  job,  while  the  farmer  owning  his  land  can 
and  must  make  one  futile  attempt  after  another  before  failure 
is  decisive  and  ruinous.  Still  there  undoubtedly  are  among 
the  returned  soldiers  enough  men  with  capital  and  experi- 
ence sufficient  to  warrant  giving  them  land  if  they  wish  it, 
So  this  provision  of  the  bill  may  be  allowed  to  pass. 

Referring  to  the  argument  advanced  by  friends  of  the  bonus 
that  men  who  worked  in  government  service  at  home  in  civil 
life  received  pay  in  most  cases  larger  than  that  of  those  in 
the  trenches,  Mr.  Palmer  says : 

This  leaves  out  of  sight  the  difference  between  the  civilian 
and  the  soldier.  The  former  worked  under  conditions  strictly 
commercial ;  his  wages  were  understood  to  be  complete  pay- 
ment for  his  work.  He  may,  like  every  noble  laborer,  have 
put  more  labor,  thought,  and  devotion  into  his  work  than 
money  could  possibly  repay,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wages 
he  received  may  have  been  excessive.  Both  these  considera- 
tions were  outside  the  contract.  He  agreed  to  do  a  specific 
thing  and  to  regard  the  specific  sum  he  received  as  full  com- 
pensation. Pay-day  cleared  scores  with  his  job.  But  with  the 
soldier  it  was  different.  The  wages  he  received,  though  they 
were  larger  and  his  comforts  greater  than  were  ever  provided 
for  any  army  in  the  world,  were  only  a  part  of  his  payment. 
By  far  the  greater  part  lay  in  the  honor  accorded  him,  the 
honor  given  from  a  recognition  of  his  loyalty,  his  facing  of 
danger,  his  sacrifice  of  himself  for  others,  the  honor  due  to 
the  defender  of  common  liberties  and  the  champion  of  the 
right.  It  is  this  honor  which  the  nation  lavished  visibly  on 
the  burial  of  the  unknown  soldier,  who  was  regarded  as  its 
recipient  and  its  symbol.  And  now  the  advocates  of  the 
bonus  propose  that  this  shall  be  commuted  into  money.  "Yes, 
we  were  heroes  and  all  that,"  they  declare,  "but  now  we  want 
to  be  paid  for  it.  We  prefer  to  take  it  in  cash  ;  $400  apiece 
will  be  about  the  market  rate  for  heroism.  That  would  settle 
things  up  and  raise  us  to  the  level  of  the  workmen  in  the 
shipyards.     Let's  have  things  squared." 

But  this  argument  cuts  the  ground  from  under  itself  and 
is  therefore  suicidal.  The  tribute  of  honor  to  the  soldier  is 
given  because  of  his  nobility  in  sacrificing  himself  for  his 
country.  But  if  he  commutes  his  sacrifices  for  cash,  those 
services  are  no  longer  unselfish  and  noble  and  he  has  there- 
fore no  claim  to  extra  compensation  for  them  :  they  have  been 
included  in  the  payment  already  made.  He  has  in  truth  been 
crowned  with  a  halo,  a  real  halo  of  intrinsic  and  lofty  worth. 
on  the  value  of  which  his  speeches  in  patriotic  meetings  are 
loud.  It  is  consequently  a  depressing  sight  when  one  sees  him 
going  about  peddling  his  halo  or  insisting  that  they  shall  be 
bought  up  wholesale.  It  is  much  as  if  a  distinguished  general, 
on  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  sword  in  recognition  of  his 
services,  should  say  that  if  it  is  all  the  same  to  the  com- 
mittee he  would  prefer  to  take  it  in  groceries.  The  hero  who 
has  sold  his  halo  for  cash  is  not  on  the  level  of  the  civilian 
who  never  had  a  halo,  but  must  take  a  lower  place. 

There  are,  of  course,  high-minded  soldiers  who  feel  all  this 
and  scorn  the  commercialization  of  their  patriotism  by  a 
bonus.  The  American  Legion  itself  apparently  was  at  first  of 
this  noble  mind,  for  at  its  organization  it  passed  a  self- 
denying  ordinance  expressly  declaring  that  it  would  not  go 
into  politics.  This  action  was  then  approved  by  Colonel  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  I  have  seen  neither  approval  nor  repudiation 
by  him  since  of  the  action  of  the  American  Legion.  One  can 
imagine  the  fierce  wrath  of  his  distinguished  father  if  the 
proposal  had  been  made  to  him  to  pay  him  for  his  charge  at 
San  Juan. 

The  case  may  be  put  in  a  few  words.  The  truly  patriotic 
soldier  stands  on  a  higher  level  than  the  ordinary  citizen. 
The  American  Legion  is  proposing  to  sell  that  level  for  cash. 
Considering  the  vast  difference  between  the  two  conditions, 
it  is  surprising  that  they  are  willing  to  sell  out  for  so  small 
a  price  per  head.  If  the  bonus  bill  passes,  the  button  of  the 
American  Legion  will  show,  not  the  man  who  risked  his  life 
for  his  country,  but  will  advertise  its  wearer  as  the  man  who 
sold  his  halo. 

M»^    

China  until  recently  was  the  country  of  mothers-in- 
law,  where  they  reig^ned  and  used  their  power  to  make 
martyrs  of  their  daughters-in-law.  One  can  not  im- 
agine to  what  point  this  ferocious  authority  was  carried. 
But  their  good  time  is  nearing  an  end :  the  young 
wives  have  liberated  themselves  in  the  Chinese  Re- 
public. The  feminists  of  Canton  have  won  a  "glorious 
victory."  First,  there  is  no  longer  any  marriage  code. 
Second,  the  wife  has  the  right  to  keep  all  she  has 
earned.  Third,  the  divorce  laws  are  the  same  for  the 
two  sexes.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  is 
thought  of  all  this  by  the  old  mandarins  with  crystal 
or  mother-of-pearl   buttons. 

In  the  industrial  area  in  the  Ural  the  twelve-hour 
working  day  has  been  introduced,  together  with  a  tran- 
sition to  job  work.  As  a  result  of  this  the  daily  pro- 
duction of  rolled  iron  has  increased  by  5000  puds :  that 
is  to  say.  it  has  reached  the  peace  level.  Henceforward 
it  is  proposed  to  work  in  three  shifts  so  that  the  pro- 
duction can  be  raised  to  6000  puds. 


THE  USES  OF  EDUCATION. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  criticism  nowadays  drifting 
nebulously  about  the  subject  of  education,  which  is 
neither  pointed  nor  authoritative,  and  so  has  little  value 
except  to  indicate  the  fact  that  our  educational  system 
has  fallen  under  some  suspicion,  or  at  least  into  some 
vague  disfavor,  and  that  probably  there  is  something 
about  it  that  might  be  better  if  we  could  only  find  what 
that  something  is. 

One  thing  undoubtedly  wrong  with  it,  and  apparent 
even  to  the  layman,  is  the  tendency  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  to  become  more  and  more  like  country 
clubs  and  less  like  institutions  of  real  learning  and 
general  culture.  Athletics  has  been  raised  to  undue 
importance,  and  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
advantages  of  seats  of  learning  as  nice  places  in  which 
to  spend  the  years  of  youth,  acquiring  as  little  scholar- 
ship as  may  be,  and  forming  connections  that  may  be- 
come valuable  later  when  one  is  on  the  hunt  for  a  good 
position  in  business  and  society. 


Much  of  this  has  followed  the  development  of  a 
leisure  class  in  America,  and  one  that  has  not  long  been 
in  a  position  of  culture  compared  to  such  a  class  in 
Europe.  Growing  out  of  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
country,  following  the  civil  war,  has  come  a  sentiment 
somewhat  inimical  to  the  slow  processes  of  solid  learn- 
ing and  the  discipline  arising  therefrom,  independent 
of  the  special  requirements  of  the  various  vocations. 
The  learning  which  should  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
character,  patient,  thorough,  broad,  and  deep,  has,,  al- 
most concurrently  with  the  elective  system,  been  largely 
sacrificed  to  sport  and  student  ease. 

The  elective  system,  a  generation  ago,  appeared  to 
have  some  valuable  attributes.  It  seemed  to  accord 
with  liberty  and  individualism.  But  academic  indi- 
vidualism is  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  the 
exercise  of  liberty  may  well  wait  until  one  has  at  least 
reached  years  of  discretion.  Under  the  elective  system, 
young  persons  were  invited  to  choose  their  life  work, 
at  a  time  when  they  had  little  understanding  of  life  and 
less  of  work.  They  were  invited  into  a  sort  of  Wool- 
worth  store  of  building  materials,  where  they  could 
acquire  rafters  and  shingles  and  begin  to  erect  the 
fabric  of  character,  like  the  people  in  Swift's  romance, 
from  the  roof  downward.  More  recently  we  have  had 
the  destructive  effects  of  the  European  war,  when 
"campus  activities"  in  behalf  of  victory  absorbed  undue 
amounts  of  the  student's  time,  and  became  the  excuse 
for  neglected  scholarship. 


In  1621  James  I  conferred  the  titles  knights  and 
baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  on  a  number  of  Scotch  ad- 
venturers whose  object  was  to  colonize  North  America. 


Under  these  conditions  it  is  well  that  one  of  the 
great  educators  of  the  country,  a  man  who  stands  for 
practical  and  sound  citizenship  as  well  as  scholarly  at- 
tainmentj  should  endeavor  to  recall  us  to  the  real  lamp 
of  learning.  No  one  who  has  followed  his  course  in 
American  life  and  American  politics  can  accuse  Nicho- 
las Hurra)'  Butler  of  speaking  or  writing  from  the 
cloistered  point  of  view.  In  his  annual  report  for  1921. 
as  president  of  Columbia  University,  the  head  of  the 
great  institution  on  Morningside  Heights  has  some 
criticisms  to  offer  that  are  at  once  pointed  and  au- 
thoritative, and  well  worth  the  attention  of  every  one 
who  feels  that  the  state's  money  devoted  to  educational 
purposes  should  obtain  for  us  something  better  in  our 
national  development  than  campus  activities  whose 
exercises  of  executive  skill  might  just  as  well  be  de- 
rived from  other  sources,  and  athletic  preeminence 
which  can  be  obtained  by  the  requisite  industry  in  the 
gymnasium  of  an  athletic  club.  Of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  educational  ideals  during  the  past 
generation,  the  president  of  Columbia  remarks: 

"Young  men  were  no  longer  thought  to  be  ignorant 
if  they  left  college  without  any  serious  and  sustained 
discipline,  and  without  any  genuine  grasp  upon  the 
underlying  facts  and  the  controlling  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, provided  they  had  put  their  names  down  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  so-called  courses  of  study,  how- 
ever unrelated,  however  superficial,  and  however  insig- 
nificant. The  result  has  been  that  side  by  side  with 
an  earnest,  devoted,  and  high-minded  body  of  young 
college  graduates  there  has  gone  out  into  American  life 
a  very  substantial  group  of  those  who  have  gained  col- 
lege degrees,  but  who  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  undiscipined  and  imeducated  both  in  mind  and  in 
morals  as  if  they  had  enjoyed  no  advantages  whatsoever. 
To  be  sure,  the  members  of  this  group  are  relatively 
small  in  number,  but  they  often  gain  an  influence  and  a 
notoriety  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  size." 

One  of  the  growing  vices  in  education  is  over- 
organization.  Federal  aid  of  state  activities  has  laid  its 
paternal  hand  upon  the  educational  systems  of  the 
states.  The  inevitable  next  step  is  to  bureaucratize  and 
bring  into  uniformity  the  educational  system  of  the 
country.  Any  such  motive  is  denied,  but  it  is  evident, 
and  grows,  moreover,  from  the  disposition  of  bureau- 
cracy to  extend  itself.  The  ultimate  control  of  educa- 
tion by  central  authority  would  tend  to  destroy  the 
effect  of  vitalizing  local  influences  and  of  intimate 
contact  with  the  people  themselves,  under  which  it  has 
flourished  in  the  past.  In  fact,  we  can  not  touch  the  sub- 
ject without  observing  how  closely  it  is  connected  with 
the    growth    of    paternalistic,    socialistic,    bureaucratic 
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ideas  and  ideals.  In  the  opinion  of  Dean  Inge,  bureau- 
cratic socialism  will  probably  work,  but  its  effect  is 
paralysis.  In  the  opinion  of  President  Butler,  "Bu- 
reaucrats and  experts  will  speedily  take  the  life  out  of 
even  the  best  schools  and  reduce  them  to  dried  and 
mounted  specimens  of  pedagogic  fatuity.  Unless  the 
school  is  both  the  work  and  the  pride  of  the  community 
which  it  sen-es,  it  is  nothing." 

Now  these  are  not  mere  clever  trifles,  thrown  off  by 
a  dilettante  for  his  amusement  and  the  admiration  of 
his  friends.  Dissatisfaction  with  education  is  growing, 
not  subsiding,  and  to  the  serious  concern  of  educators. 
Moreover,  the  trouble  is  not  confined  to  the  United 
States.  Tw^ent)'  years  ago  the  French  embarked  on  the 
then  new  policy  of  early  specialization  with  a  view  to 
fitting  individuals  for  special  careers,  instead  of  sailing 
safely  along  the  well-marked  course  of  the  general 
training  of  youth.  Today  they  are  trying  to  sail  back 
again,  if  they  can  find  the  channel.  They  see  clearly 
now  that  the'  true  mission  of  secondary  education  is  to 
develop  the  trained  mind  that  is  capable  of  adaptation 
to  the  varied  requirements  of  life. 

Nor  is  it  the  educator  alone  who  perceives  the  dan- 
gerous divagation.  So  demoralizing  has  it  been  to  the 
human  material  presenting  itself  annually  for  organi- 
zation in  the  social  machinery  that  the  Lyons  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  deplored  the  effects  of  the  present 
programme  of  secondary  instruction;  and  these  prac- 
tical men  of  industry  and  finance  especially  criticize 
the  abandonment  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Representatives 
of  the  English  Labor  Party  have  stated  that  they  were 
seriously  concerned  about  the  restriction  of  education 
in  industrial  districts  to  barely  utilitarian  subjects. 

Any  employer  or  organizer  knows  how  diflicult  it  is 
today  to  get  hold  of  adaptable  persons,  thoroughly 
trained  persons,  above  all  reliably  trained  persons,  of 
character  and  steadiness.  Industrial  plants  need  them, 
commercial  houses  need  them,  society^  needs  them,  life 
needs  them;  they  are  not  forthcoming  in  numbers  ade- 
quate to  our  needs.  President  Butler  cites  a  recent 
statement  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  the 
effect  that  candidates  in  increasing  numbers  were  pre- 
senting themselves  for  certificates  in  French  and  Ger- 
man and  Spanish  and  shorthand,  without  the  ability  to 
write,  either  in  the  literary  or  calligraphic  sense.  Now 
we  were  promised  that  all  the  election  and  selection 
by  students,  and  all  the  specialization  for  "life  work," 
would  produce  just  the  opposite  result  from  this  sort  of 
ineft'ectiveness  and  inadequacy,  .^d  sports  and  campus 
activities  would  supply  just  the  right  sort  of  training 
for  practical  values.  They  would  develop  efficiency, 
executive  ability,  and  a  broader  and  more  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  requirements  of  society.  Have  they 
done  it?  

Apparently  the  most  important  issue  that  has  agitated 
the  Universitv  of  California  in  twenty  years  is  not 
whether  the  "humanities"  shall  be  elective  or  pre- 
scribed, nor  what  the  proper  subjects  of  education  shall 
be.  but  where  the  new  football  arena  shall  be  situated. 
For  the  present,  that  row  transcends  in  importance 
every  consideration  of  scholarship,  even  to  causing  the 
resignation  of  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  philos- 
ophy. How  George  H.  Howison  would  have  scorned 
the\vhole  clap-trap  controversy!  Yet  it  grows  natu- 
rally out  of  the  exaggerated  emphasis  that  has  been 
laid  for  the  past  thirty-five  years  on  athletic  combat 
as  a  way  of  popularizing  universities. 

Education,  says  President  Butler,  can  not  dispense 
with  scholarship.  And  it  may  be  added  that  the  ideals 
of  scholarship  are  infinitely  above  the  material  and 
transient  requirements  of  definite  trades  and  arts.  To 
understand  the  fundamental  conditions  of  civilization 
and  to  know  the  inspirations  derivable  from  the  mighty 
past  of  the  race,  is  more  than  to  be  given  the  equip- 
ment for  meeting  the  day's  material  necessities.  Felix 
Adler  was  once  asked  to  address  a  young  men's  club 
meeting  at  Cooper  Union.  He  said,  in  effect,  "If  they 
are  concerned  only  with  the  amelioration  of  their 
physical  condition.  I  am  not  interested.  But  if  they 
seek  light  upon  the  things  of  the  mind  and  spirit  I 
shall  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  contribute  what 
light  I  can." 

In  education  we  can  not  profitably  ignore  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks.  It  is  the  key  to 
what  is  civilized.  The  administrative  genius  of  Rome, 
and  the  intellectual  brilliance  of  that  strange  race  at 
the  tip  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  along  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  scattered  over  the  isles  of  the  -^Lgean  Sea, 
those  whom  Kinglake  so  grandly  called  "imagining 
men,"  these  are  the  endowment  of  mankind  for  its  end- 
less battle  with  nature  and  the  night.  They  can  not 
well  be  neglected  for  "bowls,"  for  "tracks,"  for  campus 
activities,  for  snap  courses,  for  special  instruction  in 
matters  that  endure  for  a  season  instead  of  for 
time.  F.  M.  T. 

San  Francisco,  March  8,  1922. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has 
found  through  statistics  that  there  are  sevent}'-one  col 
leges  and  universities  in  this  country  now  that  offer 
special  training  for  foreign  service.  A  total  enroll- 
ment for  the  ten  institutions,  each  having  more  than 
100  sti'Jents  taking  foreign  trade  subjects,  gives  a  regis- 
tration of  2255  students.  The  University  of  Washing- 
ton, Seattle,  heads  the  list  w-ith  407  students  and  New 
York   University  is  second  with  401  students. 


King  \"ictor  Emmanuel  has  conferred  the  decoration 
of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  on  Wil- 
liam R.  Mead  of  New  York,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  in  Rome.  The  honor  was  bestowed  in 
recognition  of  ilr.  Mead's  pioneer  w'ork  in  introducing 
Roman  arid  Italian  renaissance  architectural  styles  in 
America.  Mr.  Mead  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Mc- 
Kim,  Mead  &  \\^hite,  architects,  of  New  York.  His 
firm  drew  the  plans  for  the  most  notable  structures  in 
N^ew  York,  including  Madison  Square  Garden,  the  new 
postoffice,  and  the  municipal  office  building. 

Mrs.  Larz  Anderson,  w'ife  of  the  former  Ambassador 
to  Brussels  and  Tokyo,  has  manifested  still  another 
phase  of  versatility  by  publishing  a  novel.  Jlrs.  .Ander- 
son, who  is  the  daughter  of  Commodore  George  Perkins, 
has  received  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre,  the  Belgian 
iledal  of  Elizabeth  with  Red  Cross,  and  the  Red  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  Merit  of  Japan.  Isabel  Perkins  was 
born  in  Boston  in  1876.  She  was  educated  at  a  private 
school  in  Boston ;  and  married,  1897,  Larz  Anderson  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mrs.  Anderson  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  books  for  children  and  of  several  books  of 
travel.  She  is  the  first  woman  to  receive  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  from  George  Washington 
Universit)-   (1918). 

Albert  Henry  Washburn  of  Middleborough,  Massa- 
chusetts, has  been  nominated  by  President  Harding  as 
our  diplomatic  representative  at  Vienna,  ilr.  Wash- 
burn served  as  consul  at  ilagdeburg,  Germany,  1890-3, 
and  at  one  time  was  private  secretary  to  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  Mr.  Washburn  is  a  law-yer  with  offices 
in  New  York.  He  was  special  United  States  Treasury 
counsel  in  customs  cases,  1901-04,  w-hen  he  resigned 
to  enter  private  practice.  He  is  a  permanent  member 
of  the  United  States  Legal  Advisory  Board  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Since  1917  he  has  been  president  of  the 
Association  of  the  Customs  Bar:  and  since  1919  he  has 
been  professor  of  political  science  and  international 
law  at  Dartmouth  College.  He  is  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Comstock  &  Washburn. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  editor  of  the  Outlook  and  author 
of  many  religious  books,  recently  passed  his  eighty- 
sixth  birthday.  Dr.  Abbott  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Mas- 
sachusetts, December  18,  1835.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  New  York  in  1853  and  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard  and  Yale, 
respectively,  in  1890  and  1903.  ileanwhile  he  had 
been  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar.  1856 — an  organi- 
zation of  which  he  is  still  a  member.  In  1860  he  was 
ordained  and  from  '60  to  '65  tie  was  pastor  of  a  Con- 
gregational church  in  Terre  Haute.  Indiana.  From  '65 
to  '69  he  was  preaching  in  New  York.  From  thence  to 
1888  he  was  engaged  in  writing,  but  in  the  latter  year 
he  succeeded  Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  a  post  he  held  till  '99. 
With  Henrv  Ward  Beecher  he  had  been  associate  editor 
of  the  Christian  Union.  In  1893  he  became  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Outlook.  In  his  long  and  varied  life  Dr. 
.-Abbott  has  become  one  of  the  most  characteristic  figures 
in  American  letters. 

Mme.  ilarie  Jeritza.  the  new  star  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan, received  her  musical  education  in  \'ienna,  where 
under  the  training  of  Puccini  she  became  one  of  the 
stars  of  the  opera  in  that  city  famous  at  one  time  as 
an  opera  centre.  She  has  sung  in  Russia,  Budapest, 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  And  as  a  singer  of 
great  promise  had  been  asked  to  come  to  America  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  When  she  did  come  to 
America  last  October  there  were  few  comments.  A 
new  singer  had  joined  the  forces  of  the  Metropolitan. 
That  was  all  that  was  heard  till  after  the  first  perform- 
ance of  "La  Tosca."  Now  it  is  said  to  be  hard  to 
obtain  opera  seats  when  Mme.  Jeritza  sings,  except  at 
fabulous  prices  and  through  speculators.  Jeritza's  most 
striking  feature  is  her  heavy  blonde  hair.  She  looks 
to  be  in  her  early  twenties.  She  is  a  native  of  Brim, 
formerly  a  city  in  Austria,  but  since  the  recent  par- 
titioning of  states  in  Central  Europe,  part  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. Four  years  ago  the  singer  married  Baron 
von  Popper.  Mme.  Jeritza  is  going  to  Carlsbad  in 
April,  when  the  opera  season  closes.  This  does  not 
mean  a  complete  rest,  as  her  professor  will  coach  her 
during  the  summer.  Later  in  the  summer  the  singer 
plans  to  go  to  her  little  place  in  the  Tyrolean  Alps, 
about  ten  hours  from  Vienna.  Even  here,  though,  she 
plans  to  continue  her  work  for  the  coming  New  York 
season.  The  programme  for  next  year  will  be  given 
her  before  she  leaves,  and  this  will  mean  a  hard  sum- 
mer's w-ork.  It  is  possible  that  she  will  sing  in  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  before  returning  to  America  in  the 
fall'. 

A  few  days  before  the  announcement  that  the  Order 
of  Merit  had  been  bestowed  on  Sir  James  Barrie,  the 
following  speculation  appeared  in  the  Manchester 
Ganrdian:  "Four  suggested  Sir  James  Frazer  as  a  man 
of  world  reputation,  whose  work  had  stood  the  test  of 
time.  His  'Golden  Bough'  was  first  published  thirty- 
two  years  ago.  Professor  F.  H.  Bradley,  the  philoso- 
pher, it  was  agreed,  was  in  the  same  class,  although 
on  the  more  crowded  side.  He,  too,  W"Ould  honor  the 
order.  Lord  Grey  and  Mr.  Asquith  were  named,  but 
as  Lord  Morley,  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
Lord  Haldane  are  members,  the  politicians  have  already 
four  out  of  the  eleven  civil  members.     Mr.  Rudyard 


Kipling  was  well  supported,  but  it  is  believed  that  he 
had  already  declined  the  honor.  Why  was  Mr.  Sargent 
not  of  the  order — surely  there  were  artists  in  England 
since  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema  died?  The  answer  is  that 
Mr.  Sargent  is  an  American  and  the  order  is  open  only 
to  British  subjects  as  ordinary  members,  foreign  mem- 
bers being  honorary,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  put  ilr. 
Sargent  among  the  foreign  members.  There  is  no 
painter  in  England  holding  quite  the  same  prestige,  al- 
though the  names  of  Mr.  Wilson  Steer,  whose  portrait 
hangs  in  the  Uffizzi  at  Florence,  and  Mr.  Augustus 
John  at  once  come  to  mind.  The  most  distinguished 
living  English  sculptor  is,  of  course,  Mr.  Alfred  Gil- 
bert, but  as  he  is  no  longer  a  member  of  any  English 
body  and  lives  abroad  he  is  unlikely  to  be  chosen.  In 
architecture  the  name  that  came  to  every  one's  mind 
was  Sir  Edward  Lutyens.  It  was  agreed  that  he  was 
a  certainty,  but  the  general  feeling  was  that  his  time 
had  not  yet  come.  The  same  was  thought  of  Mr.  Con- 
rad and  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray.  The  question  was  raised 
why  no  woman  had  been  appointed  since  Florence 
Nightingale.  Mrs.  Faw"cett"s  name  was  the  one  on 
which  there  was  agreement." 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Ode. 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest 
By   all   their   country's   wishes   blest! 
When   Spring,   with   dewy  fingers   cold. 
Returns  to   deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay; 
And    Freedom    shall    awhile    repair 
To  dwell,  a  weeping  hermit,  there ! 

— William  Collins. 


The  Battle  of  Limerick. 

Ye  Genii   of  the  nation. 

Who  look  with  veneration, 
-And    Ireland's   desolation   onsaysingly   deplore; 

Ye  sons  of  General  Jackson, 

Who  thrample  on  the  Saxon, 
.Attend  to  the  thransaction  upon  Shannon  shore. 

\  chief  of  ancient  line. 

'Tis  William   Smith   O'Brine, 
Reprisints  this  darling  Limerick,  this  ten   years   or  more : 

O  the  Saxons  can't  endure 

To  see  him  on  the  flure. 
And  thrimble   at  the  Cicero   from  Shannon  shore. 

This  valliant  son  of  Mars 

Had  been  to  visit  Par's, 
That  land  of  Revolution,  that  grows  the  tricolor; 

-And  to  welcome  his  return 

From    pilgrimages    furren. 
We  invited  him  to  tay  on  the  Shannon  shore. 

Then  we  summoned  to  our  board 

Young  Meagher  of  the  Sword  ; 
'Tis  he  will  sheathe  that  battle-axe  in  Saxon  gore: 

.\nd  Mitchil  of  Belfast 

We  bade  to  our  repast. 
To  dthrink  a  dish  of  coffee  on  the  Shannon  shore. 

'Twould  binifit  your  sowls. 

To  see  the  butthered  rowls. 
The  sugar-tongs  and  sangwidges  and  craim  galyore, 

.\nd  the   muffins   and   the  crumpets. 

And  the  band  of  harps  and  thrumpets, 
To   celebrated  the   sworry  upon   Shannon  shore. 

When  full  of  tay  and   cake, 

O'Brine  began  to  spake ; 
But  juice  a  one  could  hear  him,    for  a   sudden  roar 

Of  a  ragamuffin  rout 

Began  to  yell  and  shout. 
And  frighten  the  propriety  of  Shannon  shore. 

As  Smith  O'Brine  harangued. 

They  batthered  and  they  banged : 
Tim  Doolan's  doors  and  windies  down  they  tore ; 

They  smashed  the  lovely  windies 

(Hung  with  rauslin  from  the  Indies), 
Purshuing  of  their  shindies  upon   Shannon  shore. 

With  throwing  of  brickbats. 

Drowned  puppies  and  dead  rats. 
These    ruffin    democrats    themselves    did    lower ; 

Tin    kettles,    rotten    eggs. 

Cabbage-stalks,  and  wooden  legs. 
They  flung  among  the  patriots  of  Shannon  shore. 

Oh  the  girls  began  to  scrame 

And  upset  the  milk  and  crame ; 
And   the  honorable  gintlemin,   they   cursed  and   swore : 

-And  Mitchil  of  Belfast, 

'Twas  he  that  looked  aghast. 
When  they  roasted  him  in  effigy-  by  Shannon   shore. 

Oh  the  lovely  tay  was  spilt 

On  that  day  of  Ireland's  guilt; 
Says  Jack  Mitchil,  ''I  am  kilt !    Boys,  where's  the  back  door  ? 

'Tis  a  national  disgrace ; 

Let  me  go  and  veil  me  face"  ; 
.And  he  boulted  with  quick  pace  from  the  Shannon   shore. 

"Cut  down  the  bloody  horde  !" 

Says  Meagher  of  the  Sword, 
"This  conduct  would  disgrace  any  blackamore" ; 

But  the  best  use  Tommj-  jnade 

Of  his  famous  battle  blade 
Was  to  cut  his  own  stick  from  the  Shannon  shore. 

Immortal   Smith   O'Brine 
W^as  raging  like  a  line ; 
'Twould  have  done  your  sowl  good  to  have  heard  him  roar ; 
In  his  glory  he   arose. 
And  he  rush'd  upon  his  foes. 
But  they  hit  him  on  the  nose  by  the  Shannon  shore. 

Then  the  Futt  and  the  Dthragoons 

In    squadthrons   and   platoons. 
With  their  music  playing  chunes,   down  upon  us  bore : 

And  they  beat  the  rattatoo. 

But  the  Peelers  came  in  view. 
And  ended  the  shaloo  on  the  Shannon  shore. 

— W.  M.  Thackeray. 


March  U,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


MORE  BIBLIOLATRY. 


A.  Edward  Newton,  ^Write^  and  Collector,  Continues  to  Write 
and  Collect. 


The  exact  relation  between  bibliolatry  and  burglary 
has  not  yet  been  traced,  but  we  believe  there  are  bib- 
liolaters, or  bibliophiles,  who  collect  books  merely  for 
the  "faces  of  their  backs/'  and  who  would  suffer  little 
damage  if  other  bibliophiles,  gifted  with  burglarious 
talents,  were  to  take  away  their  treasures  and  substi- 
tute deceptively  painted  boards.  Then,  undoubtedly, 
there  are  bibliophiles  who  read  the  books  they  collect. 
And  here  and  there  we  have  one  who  not  only  collects 
and  reads,  but  who  produces  more  of  these  objects  of 
worship — like  some  pagan  Polynesian  who  from  "bow 
ing  down  to  wood  and  stone,"  reaches  a  stage  in  which 
he  hews  out  gods  in  rows.  Of  such  last  is  Dr.  A.  Ed- 
ward Newton,  collector  and  essayist.  And  it  may  justly 
be  said  of  him  that  he  chops  out  good  gods. 

His  earlier  volume,  "The  Amenities  of  Book  Col- 
lecting," was  imbued  with  the  charms  of  a  charming 
personality.  Now  he  tenders  "A  Magnificent  Farce," 
composed  of  essays,  and  some  related  chapters,  drawn 
from  a  life  of  culture  and  fine  friendships,  and  from 
his  extraordinary  collection  of  illustrative  materials. 
Its  spirit  of  humorous  candor  instantly  forms  a  bond 
with  the  reader,  and  one  feels  throughout  that  he  is 
being  admitted  to  a  literary  intimacy  with  a  rare  char- 
acter. 

A.  Edward  Newton  is  a  Philadelphia  manufacturer, 
"decorated"  for  his  service  to  letters  with  academic 
degrees  from  several  universities;  and  he  says  of  the 
formation  of  taste  and  style  that  brought  him  this  dis- 
tinction : 

Trollope  is  said  to  have  damaged  his  reputation  by  his 
confession  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  wrote :  at  the  risk  of 
utterly  destroying  mine,  I  want  to  say  that  any  style  I  may 
have  acquired  is  the  result  of  writing  advertisements  of  elec- 
trical apparatus  for  many  years.  When  one  is  selling  a  page 
of  writing,  one  receives,  I  suppose,  as  much  as  five,  or  even 
twenty-five  dollars  a  page.  When  one  is  buying  a  page  of 
advertising,  one  pays  anywhere  from  one  hundred  to  five 
thousand  dollars  a  page  !  The  discriminating  reader  will  dis- 
cover upon  which  page  the  most  time  is  spent. 


With  A.  Edward  Newton,  the  joy  of  collecting  flows, 
apparently,  from  the  duty  of  collecting.  This  is  real 
worship,  ethical,  moral,  beyond  mere  pagan  god-carv- 
ing and  devil-dodging.  He  serves  his  cult  with  devo- 
tion.    He  tells  us : 

When  I  think  how  much  pleasure  I  get  from  reading,  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  buy  as  many  current  books  as  I  can.  I  "col- 
lect" Meredith  and  Stevenson,  the  purchase  of  whose  books 
no  longer  benefits  them.  Why  should  I  not  also  collect 
George  Moore  or  Locke  or  Conrad  or  Hergesheimer  ?  which, 
by  the  way,  I  do.  And  while  you  may  not  be  able  to  ■  get 
such  an  inscription  in  your  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
Drinkwater's  "Abraham  Lincoln"  as  I  have  in  mine,  you 
should  get  a  copy  of  the  book  before  it  is  too  late.  All 
these  men  are  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  glorious  tradition 
of  English  literature.  It  is  my  duty  to  give  them  what  en- 
couragement I  can ;  to  pay  tribute  to  them.  I  wish  I  were 
not    singular   in  this. 

But  there  is  more  in  him  than  mere  reverence  for 
letters  in  general  and  blind  adulation  of  greatness.  He 
is  constructively  critical.  With  masterly  vigor  he 
bashes  in  the  heads  of  some  undeserving  traditions. 
We  judge  that  the  attitude  of  Ruskin  in  regard  to  fine 
bindings  at  prohibitive  tariffs  would  to  him  hardly  look 
sane,  to  say  nothing  of  sensible.  What  he  thinks  of 
William  Morris  in  this  field  he  thus  makes  clear : 

I  have  always  resented  William  Morris'  attitude  toward 
books.  Constantly  preaching  on  art  and  beauty  for  the 
people,  he  set  about  producing  books  which  are  as  expensive 
as  they  are  beautiful, '  which  only  rich  men  can  buy,  and 
which  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  owning  them  reads.  Where- 
as my  friend  Mr.  Mosher  of  Portland,  Maine — I  call  him 
friend  because  we  have  tastes  in  common  ;  I  have,  in  point  of 
fact,  never  met  him  or  done  more  than  exchange  a  check  for 
a  book  with  him — has  produced,  not  a  few,  but  hundreds  of 
books  which  are  as  nearly  faultless  as  books  can  be,  at  prices 
which   are  positively  cheap. 

The  foibles  of  his  own  class  seem  quite  apparent  to 
him.  There  are  collectors  who  will  pay  a  tall  price  for 
a  book  whose  age  or  priority  is  marked  by  some  broken 
letter,  when  they  could  get  a  better-printed  copy  at 
almost  no  price  at  all.  In  a  footnote  on  a  certain  work 
our  author  says: 

The  word  "Wrote"  is  indicative  of  the  first  edition,  which 
is  now  worth  five  thousand  dollars.  When  "wrote"  became 
"written"  as  it  did  in  the  later  editions,  the  value  sinks  to  a 
few  shillings. 

And  the  man  seems  to  have  no  piety  whatever  about 
the  demi-gods.  You  browse  through  page  after  page 
of  fascinating  chat  and  lace-like  humor,  and  suddenly 
you  get  some  such  tonic  cold  shower  as  this: 

From  contemplation  one  may  become  wise,  but  knowledge 
comes  only  by  study.  It  was  the  future  rather  than  the  past 
that  interested  Whitman,  and  he  prophesied  in  a  large  and 
ample  way,  carefully  avoiding  details.  The  names  of  the 
world's  great  men  came  glibly  to  his  tongue  as  needed,  but  I 
suspect  that  he  knew  little  of  them  besides.  His  literary 
judgments  and  pronouncements  were   frequently  foolish. 

That  is  terrible.  Whitman  is  supposed  by  certain 
mystics  to  have  entered  into  "cosmic  consciousness," 
whatever  that  may  mean — a  sublime  status  of  unknowm 
metes  and  boimds  reached  only  by  a  few  Buddhas.  To 
have  a  book  collector  and  author  whom  universities 
have  encouraged  point  out  to  us  that  any  judgment  of 
Whitman  on  any  subject  in  human  ken  could  be  foolish, 


like  having  an  Einstein  come  along  and  tell  us  that 
everything  straight  is  bent. 

The  volume  takes  its  title  from  the  first  essay,  which 
is  concerned  with  the  most  spectacular  of  state  trials, 
that  of  Warren  Hastings.  Dr.  Newton  lives  at  Dayles- 
ford,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
where  there  is  a  little  shed-and-platform  station,  named 
by  an  old  man  after  the  English  estate  of  his  par- 
ticular admiration,  Hastings.  A  train  conversation 
with  a  fellow-commuter  who  thought  there  should  be 
a  monument  to  the  great  Indian  satrap  at  Valley  Forge, 
because  we  should  "keep  alive  the  names  of  those  old 
Revolutionar}'  heroes,"  led  to  a  re-reading  of  Macaulay 
on  the  trial,  beginning  thus : 

After  dinner,  lighting  a  cigar,  I  strolled  about  my  library, 
murmuring  to  myself,  "The  Hall  was  worthy  of  the  trial ;  it 
had  resounded  with  acclamations  at  the  coronations  of  thirty 
kings," — or  some  such  matter.  I  had  not  read  Macaulay's 
essay  on  AVarren  Hastings,  which  is  one  of  his  best,  for  many 
years  ;  but  these  purple  patches  have  a  way  of  fixing  them- 
selves, somewhat  unsteadily  perhaps,  even  in  so  poor  a  memory 
as  mine.  The  subject  haunted  me,  but  I  could  not  remember 
whether  the  great  trial  had  resulted  in  a  conviction  or  an 
acquittal,  or  exactly  what  it  was  about.  "High  crimes  and 
misdemeanors" — my  memory  seemed  to  say.  It  might  not 
be  a  bad  idea  to  revive  a  faded  recollection.  I  had  expected 
to  be  through  with  Warren  Hastings  before  I  had  finish  my 
cigar,  but  a  year  was  to  elapse  before  I  was  tired  of  the 
subject.  One  of  the  joys  of  being  a  desultory  reader  is  that 
one  may  read   as  one   chooses. 

An  immense  amount  has  been  written  on  Warren  Hastings, 
but,  as  is  usual,  when  Macaulay  has  written  upon  a  subject, 
what  he  has  said  is  remembered,  and  all  else  is  forgotten. 
At  this  late  day  a  phrase  much  employed  by  one  of  Hastings' 
biographers,  "Be  this  as  it  may,"  suggests  that  one  can  take 
one's  choice  of  the  many  contradictory  statements  and  draw 
one's   own   conclusions. 

Follows  a  discussion  of  this  significant  episode  which 
our  author  stigmatizes  as  "A  Magnificent  Farce,"  and 
illumines  with  the  most  revealing  observations.  One  of 
them  with  a  world  of  meaning  in  it  occurs  in  this  vivid 
exposition  of  the  changes  of  time  and  politics: 

But  many  and  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  England 
during  Hastings'  absence — changes  of  which  Hastings,  who 
was  an  administrator  rather  than  a  politician,  could  know 
nothing,  and  which  majesty  deemed  unworthy  of  notice.  The 
mere  fact  that  Hastings  was  favorably  received  by  the  king 
raised  up  a  party  against  him.  The  younger  Pitt,  who  was  in 
power,  at  once  became  suspicious.  Hastings  had  probably 
forgotten  his  arch-enemy,  Francis;  but  Francis  had  come  to 
have  great  influence  over  Burke,  then  at  the  height  of  his 
reputation  ;  and  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  Burke  was 
prompted,  not  alone  by  his  partisan  zeal,  but  by  his  love  of 
justice,  when  he  decided  that  Hastings'  conduct  in  India 
should  be  reviewed  in  London. 

The  Indian  question  was  then  a  difficult  question,  as  the 
Irish  question  now  is,  and  seemingly  as  impossible  of  solu- 
tion. To  say  "India"  was  to  start  something.  Instantly  there 
was  a  division  of  public  opinion.  The  king,  the  court  and 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  all  took  Hastings'  side.  Burke 
ranged  on  his,  Pitt,  Sheridan,  and  Fox  ;  indeed,  almost  with- 
out exception  the  most  brilliant  and  forceful  men  in  the 
nation.     The  preparation  for  the  trial  was  the  work  of  several 

ears  and  the  brief  ( ?),  when  printed  with  its  index,  filled 
twenty-four  foHo  volumes. 


As  to  the  method,  or  lack  of  method,  of  pursuing, 
roping,  breaking,  and  riding  the  hobby-horse  of  book 
collecting,    this    may    comfort    those    inexpert    in    such 

matters : 

It  is  a  curious  thing,  what  trifling  incidents  give  a  slant 
to  one's  collecting;  all  through  life  it  is  the  same  storj'.  One 
goes  to  a  party,  passes  a  dish  of  ice-cream  to  a  person  with 
a  pair  of  particularly  bright  eyes,  becomes  engaged,  married, 
and  done  for  almost  before  one  knows  it.  My  interest  in 
Defoe  came  about  just  as  fortuitously.  Many  years  ago  I 
was  spending  a  week  or  so  in  Oxford,  occasionally  running 
up  to  London  on  business.  One  day  my  affairs  took  me  into 
the  City  Road,  and  having  an  hotu  to  spare,  I  spent  it  prowl- 
ing around  in  Bunhill  Fields  Burying  Ground,  looking  at  the 
graves  of  the  all-but-forgotten  worthies  buried  there.  Quite 
unexpectedly  I  came  upon  the  grave  of  Eunyan,  and  a  little 
later  upon  the  monument  to  Defoe,  erected  by  subscriptions 
of  the  children  of  England.  The  discover^''  gave  me  a  pleas- 
ant thrill.  That  evening,  after  dinner,  in  a  tiny  smoking-room 
of  the  King's  Arms  in  Oxford,  I  fell  into  conversation  with 
American  gentleman  who  appeared  interested  in  Defoe, 
and  to  him,  in  a  few  well-chosen,  words,  I  imparted  my 
opinion  of  the  author  of  "Robinson  Crusoe."  He  agreed  mth 
me,  set  me  right  here  and  there,  and  was  a  very  charming 
companion  altogether.  Subsequently  I  was  rather  discon- 
certed when  I  discovered  that  I  had  been  explaining  Defoe 
to  the  greatest  living  authority  on  that  author — Professor 
William  P.  Trent  of  Columbia  University.  He  was  spending 
a  summer  in  Oxford,  engaged  in  the  well-nigh  insuperable 
task  of  studying  Defoe  pamphlets  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

There  are  chapters  dealing  with  the  luck  of  the  col- 
lector, with  the  conduct  of  book  shops,  and  of  book- 
sellers, with  searches  for  souvenirs  of  Keats  and  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith.  There  are  chapters  on  a 
quarto  Hamlet,  and  on  mad  Blake,  and  on  "My  Old 
Lady.  London."  Such  subjects  as  these  might  be  dis- 
cussed by  anybody,  though  it  is  difiicult  to  believe  they 
would  be  discussed  with  more  of  grace  and  sympathy. 
Dr.  Newton  loves  his  London,  and  we  suspect  him  of 
drinking  tea  of  afternoons.  These  subjects,  we  say, 
might  be  discussed  by  anybody.  But  where  is  the 
bibUolater  who  could  induce  London  to  break  his 
leg? 

For  A.  Edward  Newton,  London  did  just  that,  with 
the  help  of  a  four-wheeler  navigated  bv  a  drunken 
pilot.  It  is  a  rare,  probably  unique,  distinction.  We 
would  almost  wager  what  you  like  that  this  is  the  only 
bibliophile  who  is  also  an  essayist  and  has  sold  stuff  to 
the  Atlantic,  who  has  had  his  leg  broken  in  just  that 
manner.  The  probabilities  are  much  against  it.  and  it 
mav  not  happen  again  in  a  century:  but  this  one  time 
it  happened.  And  though  it  was  excruciating,  the 
reader  bears  it  with  fortitude,  for  straightway,  and 
almost  before  he  knows  it.  the  author  is  whisked  into 
the  charity  ward  of  a  London  hospital,  there  to  remain 


for  weeks  under  circumstances  denied  and  impossible 
to  any  ordinary  writer.  It  is  St.  Bartholomew's — 
"Bart's"  as  its  affectionate  inmates  call  it,  and  he  pre- 
sents this  sort  of  picture  of  its  inside  life : 

But  to  return  to  Pitcairn  Ward-  It  was  a  large  room,  with 
a  high  ceiling,  and  with  two  rows  of  beds,  twelve  to  a  row, 
on  either  side  of  a  wide  aisle.  It  was  heated  by  a  soft-coal- 
burning  device,  something  like  a  range,  but  with  a  large  open 
grate,  the  smoke  from  which  curled  lazily  up  the  chimney. 
One  morning  it  was  discovered  that  the  fire  was  out ;  and  as 
this  seemed  to  indicate  neglect,  and  certainly  meant  work 
for  the  ward-maid,  each  patient  as  he  woke  and  made  this 
discovery  sang  out  cheerily,  "Fire's  out."  To  these  remarks 
the  maid  usually  replied  by  asking  the  speaker  to  mind  his 
own  business ;  or  perhaps  she  contented  herself  by  making 
faces   or  sticking  her  tongue  out   at  him. 

Presently  a  curious  sound  was  heard  from  the  chimney,  as 
of  a  fluttering  of  birds,  followed  by  a  curious  cry,  "Peep, 
peep,  peep,"  which  was  instantly  recognized  by  those  familiar 
with  it  as  being  the  professional  call  of  the  chimney  sweep. 
Some  one  cried,  "Sweeps!"  The  effect  was  instantaneous. 
.A.S  when  one  discovers  a  ship  in  mid-ocean  and  announces  the 
fact,  all  rush  to  the  rail,  so  all  who  could  crowded  in  wheel- 
chairs around  the  fireplace,  only  to  be  told  to  "Be  hoff"  by 
the  ward-maid. 

Presently  the  sounds  grew  louder,  until,  at  last,  a  tall,  slen- 
der lad,  black  with  soot  from  head  to  foot,  armed  with  brushes 
and  brooms,  slid  down  into  the  grate,  leaped  out,  gave  a 
little  scream,  bowed,  and  disappeared,  almost  before  we  could 
clap  our  eyes  upon  him.  My  intention  had  been  to  ask  the 
little  urchin  to  get  into  a  bed  next  to  mine,  at  that  moment 
vacant,  and  give  an  imitation  of  Charles  Lamb's  chimney- 
sweep "asleep  like  a  young  Howard  in  the  state  bed  of  Arun- 
del Castle."  I  probably  saved  myself  a  lot  of  trouble  by 
being  so  surprised  at  his  quick  entrance  and  get-away  that  I 
said  not  a  single  word.  "A  chimney-sweeper  quickly  makes 
his  way  through  a  crowd  by  being  dirty." 

Here,  lingering  in  pain,  Dr.  Newton  learned  the 
Cockney  language  until  he  could  speak  it  like  a  native; 
and  he  learned  at  the  same  time  these  things  about  the 
Cockney  shave: 

Anything  kinder,  anything  more  considerate  than  the  au- 
thorities of  the  hospital,  from  Mr.  Willett  down  to  the  ward- 
maid,  could  hardly  be  imagined.  There  was,  however,  one 
ordeal  against  which  I  set  my  face  like  flint — namely,  shaving. 
Shaving  was  I  think  an  extra  ;  its  cost,  a  penny.  Every  day 
a  man  and  a  boy  entered  the  ward,  the  boy  carrying  a  small 
tub  filled  with  thick  soapsuds,  the  man  with  a  razor  incrediblj 
sharp.  One  cried,  "Shaves?"  and  perhaps  from  two  or  half 
a  dozen  beds  came  the  word,  "Yus."  No  time  was  lost  in 
preliminaries.  A  common  towel  was  tied  around  one's  neck, 
and  a  brush  like  a  large  round  paint-brush  was  dipped  into 
the  thick  lather.  With  a  quick  movement,  the  result  of  much 
practice,  the  boy  made  a  pass  or  two  from  ear  to  ear  ;  with 
a  twist  and  a  return  movement,  the  cheeks,  lips,  mouth,  and 
chin  were  covered  with  soap.  The  man  wielded  a  razor  in 
much  the  same  manner,  and  the  victim  spent  the  next  hour 
or  two  patting  his  face  with  his  hands,  then  withdrawing 
them  and  looking  at  them,  as  if  he  expected  to  see  them 
covered  with  blood.  The  operation  was  complete.  I  use  the 
word  "operation"  advisedly ;  although  chloroform  was  not  ad- 
ministered,  I   always   insisted  that   it   should   have   been. 

In  this  day  of  new-fangled  Socialisms  one  wonders 
whether  any  real,  living  Utopians  have  survived.  Dr. 
Newton  found  at  least  one.  and  he  was  important.  It 
was  at  Sawyers  bookshop  in  Oxford  Street  that  our 
author  met  John  Burns,  the  great  labor  leader,  "with- 
out whose  approval  not  a  statue,  not  a  pillar-box  or  a 
fire  plug  had  been  located  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
and  who  had,  when  the  war  broke  out,  resigned  all  his 
offices  of  honor  and  emolument  because  he  could  not 
conscientiously  go  along  with  the  government."  The 
chance  encounter  led  not  merely  to  an  interesting  visit 
to  Burns'  home,  there  to  inspect  his  great  collection  of 
books  and  pamphlets,  but  to  a  revelation  of  the  man 
himself:  for  he  put  into  Newton's  hands  a  little  copy 
of  Sir  Thomas  More's  "Utopia,"  which  he  had  bought, 
as  a  boy,  for  a  sixpence,  and  said:  "This  book  has 
made  me  what  I  am ;  for  me  it  is  the  greatest  book  in 
the  world;  it  is  the  first  book  I  ever  bought,  it  is  the 
cornerstone  of  my  library — the  foundation  on  which  I 
have  built  my  life.     Now  let  us  haye  tea." 

These  essays  throughout  are  the  vehicle  for  a  de- 
licious personal  humor,  a  humor  that  toys  with  the 
trifles  which,  as  the  French  seer  said,  are  important  if 
we  think  them  important,  and  which  performs  the  in- 
estimable service  of  sweetening  life.  There  are  a  hun- 
dred little  things  on  which  the  mind  loves  to  dwell,  and 
dozens  of  crackling  epigrams  such  as  "the  sex  which 
we  have  been  taught  to  think  of  as  fair."  Yet  the  au- 
thor has  the  masculine  courage  to  be  disagreeable  when 
he  thinks  that  is  needed,  and  after  some  account  of  his 
London  experiences,  he  returns  to  America,  and  finishes 
his  volume  thus : 

We  came  home,  and  our  first  impressions  were  those  of  an- 
noyance. As  a  nation,  we  have  no  manners  :  one  might  have 
supposed  that  we,  rather  than  the  English,  had  had  our  ner\'- 
ous  systems  exposed  to  the  shock  of  battle:  that  we.  rather 
than  they,  had  been  subject  to  air-raids  and  to  the  depriva- 
tions of  war ;  that  we  had  become  a  debtor  rather  than  a 
creditor  nation.  We  found  rudeness  and  surliness  every- 
where. The  man  in  the  street  had  a  "grouch,"  despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  getting  more  pay  for  less  work  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world,  and  that  the  President  had  told 
him  he  had  an  inalienable  right  to  strike.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  felt  that  "labor  would  have  to  liquidate,"  to  use 
a  phrase  to  which,  in  the  past,  I  have  greatly  objected.  No 
question  was  civilly  answered.  The  porter  who  carried  our 
bags  took  a  substantia]  tip  with  a  sneer,  and  passed  on.  It 
may  be  that  America  is  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave";  but  we  found  our  cities  dangerous,  noisy,  and 
hideously  filthy.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  say  these  things,  but 
they  are  true. 

A  M.^GNiFiCENT  Farce  and  Other  Diversions  of  a 
Book  Collector,  By  A.  Edward  Newton,  author  of 
"The  Amenities  of  Book  Collecting."  Boston:  The  At- 
lantic Monthly  Press;  $4. 


Polo  originated  in  China  over  1200  years  ago,  ac- 
cording to  a  returned  traveler  and  lecturer.  The  Chi- 
nese played  polo  on  donkeys. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  March  4.  1923.  were  $143,000,000,  an 
increase  of  $11,700,000.  or  nearh-  9  per  cent. 
over  those  of  the  corresponding  week  last 
year.  . 

The  scientific  relation  between  the  soldiers' 
bonus  and  business  recovery  is  thus  analyzed 
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by  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New 
York :  The  main  requisite  of  business  re- 
covery is  the  lightening  of  governmental  re- 
quirements for  funds  for  unproductive  pur- 
poses. The  addition  at  this  time  of  the 
large  sums  necessary  for  the  payment  of  a 
bonus,  whether  provided  by  taxes  or  bond 
issues,  to  the  hea\->-  burden  which  already 
must  be  borne,  could  be  regarded  only  as  a 
disaster,  and  the  chief  sufferers  from  the  evil 
effects    of    such     a     course     of    action     must 
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eventually  be  the  young  men  who  ser^-ed  in 
the  world  war.  These  men  are  now  the  most 
productive  part  of  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try-. They  are  just  entering  upon  that  perio  I 
of  life  when  responsibility  for  the  nation  : 
business  is  being  gradually  transferred  t  : 
their  shoulders.  The  best  that  could  happtn 
would  be  for  each  man.  bj'  his  own  efforts,  : : 
pay  his  own  bonus.  In  practice,  however,  ti.z 
result  will  be  quite  otherwnse,  the  capable  :.r.i 
thrifty  being  obliged  ultimately  to  provici. 
not  only  for  the  payment  of  whatever  bor.v:? 
they  may  receive,  but  also  for  the  paymen: 
of  bonuses  to  their  less  capable  and  less  in- 
dustrious fellows.     Estimates  of  the  final  co=t 
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of  the  bonus  vary  from  §1,590,000,000  to  sums 
hugely  in  excess  of  this.  The  lowest  figure 
is  equivalent  to  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  amount  of  capital  available  for  invest- 
ment in  securities  in  the  United  States  in 
1921.  State  legislation  has  already'  been  en- 
acted pro\-iding  for  bonuses  and  similar  bene- 
fits amounting  to  more  than  $350,000,000,  al- 
though referenda  are  pending  with  respect  to 
part  of  this  amount. 

Plans  to  meet  bonus  requirements  by  taxes 
would  perhaps  be  free  from  some  of  the  ill 
effects  of  a  large -bond  issue,  but  in  the  long 
run  it  seems  likely  that  the  result  would  be 
equally  bad  on  business.  In  some  quarters  the 
belief  has  apparently  gained  ground  that  the 
expenditure  of  bonus  paj-ments  by  the  bene- 
ficiaries would  ser\-e  to  stimulate  acti\'itj\  If 
the  recipients  were  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  bonus  money  by  adding  it  to  their 
savings,  it  is  obvious  that  no  business  stimu- 
lation would  result.     If,  however,  these  funds 


should  be  immediately  turned  into  the  chan- 
nels of  consumption,  the  resulting  stimulation 
would  be  temporary  in  character  and  would 
doubtless  be  followed  by  reaction,  as  the 
spending  of  the  gratuities  would  in  large  part 
be  uneconomical. 


Increases    in    the    number    of    carloads    of 

freight  have  been  so  substantial  and  persistent 
since  the  opening  of  the  year  1922  as  to  con- 
stitute a  ver>-  persuasive  indication  that  gen- 
eral business  is  reviving.  When  car  loading 
began  to  show  an  increase  in  the  second  week 
in  January,  says  the  Railway  Age,  it  was 
thought  that  this  might  be  due  to  temporary- 
causes.  The  taxes  on  transportation  were  re- 
moved on  Januarys  1st  and  it  was  believed  the 
decline  in  freight  shipments  in  December  was 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  some  shippers  were 
holding  back  commodities  to  avoid  payment  of 
the  tax  and  would  forward  them  in  Januan'. 
However,  if  the  increase  in  shipments  had 
been  due  to  the  release  of  goods  held  back  to 
avoid  the  tax  it  would  hardly  have  continued 
at  an  accelerated  rate  clear  into  February-.     It 
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that  you  send  today  for  one  of  our  leather-covered,  loose- 
leaf  Investment  Record  Books  and  make  a  complete  record 
of  your  investments.  You  will  find  this  record  of  value 
when  you  make  out  your  income-tax  return. 

ilany  of  our  clients  who  are  using  this  book  tell  us  of 
its  convenience;  some  go  far  as  to  say  it  is  the  best 
record  book  they  have  seen. 

If  you  have  use  for  one  of  these  books,  and  you  have  if 
you  hold  more  than  two  or  three  issues,  let  us  send  you 
one,  without  cost  or  obligation. 
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might  also  be  that  the  increase  in  shipments 
was  due  to  a  larger  movement  of  coal  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  coa!  mine  strike  on  April  1st, 
but  while  there  has  been  an  increase  in  ship- 
ments of  coal  it  has  been  smaller  relatively 
than  the  increases  in  shipments  of  other  kinds. 
After  experience  with  the  fluctuations  in  rail- 
road and  other  lines  of  business  during  the 
last  year  and  a  half,  most  people  were  some- 
what slow  to  acclaim  any  apparent  improve- 
ment as  permanent  or  as  the  harbinger  of 
still  further  improvements.  Certainly,  how- 
ever, if  the  recent  increases  in  carloadings 
indicate  anj-thing  at  all,  they  indicate  a  dis- 
tinct tendency  toward  improvement  in  general 
business. 


Were  there  no  other  reason  why  ever>-  self- 
respecting  and  intelligent  citizen  should  cast 
his  vote  against  this  suicidal  proposal  to  take 
the  control  of  California's  sources  of  water 
and  power  out  of  the  reach  of  the  people  of 
California,  says  Strassburger  &  Co.'s  Review, 
on  the  proposed  California  Water  and  Power 
.\ct,  it  should  be  enough  to  emphasize  the  in- 
evitable tendency  of  all  such  measures  to  fet- 
ter the  development  of  individualit>".  For  in- 
di\n dualism,  not  socialism,  has  been  the  mo- 
tive power  of  everj'  step  towards  civilization 
that  the  human  race  has  made.  The  story  of 
progress   is   the   staging   of   individual  expres- 
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sion.  We  read  it  in  the  history  of  all  the 
great  empires,  its  opposite,  with  the  conse- 
quences, in  their  fall.  We  read  it  in  our 
o^\'n  brief  experience.  The  spirit  of  indi- 
vidualism brought  us  here,  -won  us  our  inde- 
pendence, is  responsible  for  our  present  po- 
sition as  the  dominating  power  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  teaching  of  experience  that  when 
men  find  themselves  in  the  possession  of  un- 
controlled power,  their  personal  and  also 
their  class  interests  undergo  a  process  of  en- 
largement on  their  mutual  screen.  The  value 
placed  by  other  people  on  their  decisions  be- 
comes their  own  measure  of  that  value.  In 
addition,  the  position  which  they  occupy 
weakens  the  habit  of  looking  ahead  to  the 
consequences  of  their  actions,  with  a  keen- 
ness equal  to  that  which  would  be  noticed  did 
the  consequences  affect  them  alone  or  prin- 
cipally. 

We  know  from  recent  experiences  how  this 
may  be.  North  Dakota's  disastrous  experi- 
ments, Russia's  parlous  condition,  are  under 
our  eyes.  No  thoughtful  or  well-informed 
man  charges  the  blame  for  these  tragedies  to 
the  ineptitude  or  corrupt  motives  of  those 
responsible    for   their    enactment.      To    do    so. 
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indeed,  would  be  to  admit  that  in  better 
hands  the  ventures  might  have  proved  suc- 
cessful. Failure  is  stamped  on  all  such 
gambles  from  the  start.  Their  success  re- 
quires conditions  that  are  not  yet  in  sight. 

The  ideal  to  be  kept  in  view,  when  defining 
the  respective  spheres  of  activity  of  the  state 
and  the  individual,  is  the  widest  possible  dis- 
tribution of  the  powers  of  the  community, 
combined  with  centralized  information.  Let 
individuals  and  voluntary  associations  make 
the  varied  experiments.  The  state  can  use- 
fully collect  and  circulate  the  experiences  re- 
sulting from  these.  Its  business  is  to  enable 
each  experimenter  to  benefit  by  the  experi- 
ments of  others,  not  to  make  experiments  it- 
self, to  the  exclusion  or  discouragement  of 
others.  The  comprehensive  character  of  its 
information  lends  weight  to  the  state  as  a 
disseminator  of  advice,  and  justifies  it  in  a 
certain  measure  of  control.  It  can  lay  down 
general  rules  for  the  conduct  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  supply  of  public  conveniences 
and  necessities.  Its  limit  of  usefulness  ex- 
tends no  further.  The  less  it  attempts  to  do 
personally  the  more  beneficial  will  be  its 
power  of  control.  Just  in  proportion  as  it 
attempts  to  conduct  such  enterprises  itself,  it 
will,  through  inevitable  failure,  bring  itself 
into  contempt  and,  by  over-reaching,  lose  its 
authority.  And  contempt  of  constituted  au- 
thority culminates  invariably  in  its  over- 
throw, with  the  customary  violent  accom- 
paniments and  general  anarchy. 


The  William  R.  Staats  Company  is  offering 
$1,500,000  Albers  Brothers  Milling  Company 
71'2  per  cent,  twenty-year  first  closed  mort- 
gage sinking  fund  gold  bonds  in  denomina- 
tions of  $1000.  $500.  and  $100,  dated  January 
1,  1922,  and  due  January  1,  1942.  Price, 
$100  and  accrued  interest,  yielding  7K  per 
cent. 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  a  first  closed 
mortgage  on  all  the  company's  fixed  assets, 
consisting  of  real  estate,  chiefly  well  located 
valuable  water-front  properties,  modern  mills, 
and  machinery,  buildings,  and  equipment.  Ap- 
praisals as  given  on  the  foregoing  properties 
by  the  General  Appraisal  Conjpany  and  inde- 
pendent   real    estate    appraisers    total    $3,492,- 


509.03.  or  a  security  value  of  more  than  two 
and  one-quarter  times  the  first  closed  mort- 
gage debt,  irrespective  of  good  will  and  the 
company's  valuable  trade-marks. 

The  Albers  Brothers  Milling  Company  are 
the  largest  cereal  millers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  business  was  established  in  1S9j  and  has 
been  in  continuous  and  successful  operation 
for  twenty-nine  years.  The  company's  prod- 
ucts include  approximately  twenty-five  brands 
of  cereals,  flour,  stock  and  poultry  food,  the 
best  known  of  which  are  "Albers  Oats,"  "Al- 
bers Flapjack  Flour,"  "Carnation  Mush,"  "Al- 
bers Buckwheat  Flour,"  and  products  sold  un- 
der the  "Peacock"  brand.  The  "Look  for  the 
Miner"  sign,  their  most  valuable  trade-mark, 
is  well  known  on  the  entire  Pacific  Coast. 
The  market  for  these  products  covers  the  en- 
tire Western  coast,  many  of  the  interior 
states,  Alaska,  the  Hawaian  Islands,  and  the 
Orient. 

The  company  operates  seven  mills,  located 
at  Bellingham,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington ;  Portland,  Oregon  ;  Oakland  and  Los 
Angeles,  California,  and  Ogden,  Utah ;  and 
maintains  additional  distributing  stations  at 
San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  and  Fresno,  Cali- 
fornia, a  sales  office  in  Honolulu,  and  sales 
agencies  in  New  York,  Kobe,  Japan,  and 
Dairen,   Manchuria. 


Logan  &  Bryan  have  removed  their  main 
office  to  401  Montgomery  Street,  a  change  ne- 
cessitated by  expanding  business.  The  new 
quarters  are  equipped  with  all  facilities  for 
the  execution  of  orders,  as  well  as  for  the 
convenience  of  patrons.  The  new  bulletin 
boards  are  larger,  and  the  offices,  being  on  a 
corner,  are  well  lighted.  Logan  &  Bryan 
have  maintained  offices  in  San  Francisco  for 
many  years  and  are  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  bring  a  special  wire  service  to  this 
city  for  the  benefit  of  investors  in  New  York 
stocks.  . 

Now  that  the  right  to  unite  for  cooperative 
marketing  purposes  has  been  confirmed  to  the 
farmer  by  Congress,  says  the  Oakland  Bank  of 
Savings,  we  may  expect  to  see  him  benefit 
through  these  agencies  according  to  the  skill 
with    which    they    are    operated.      If    properly 


Faitk 

in  tne  oonas  we  sell 


"flTHEN  this  house  offers  a  bond 
for  investment,  it  means  that 
we  have  applied  e.xacting  tests  and 
have  had  such  faith  in  its  security 
as  to  purchase  it  with  our  own 
funds.  This  applies  to  all  types  of 
securities  on  our  hst--municipal, 
corporation,  and  first  mortgage 
farm  land  bonds--selected  with 
the  aid  of  35  years  of  experience 
in  the  investment  business 
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organized  and  directed,  these  marketing  asso- 
ciations, assisted  by  the  more  flexible  credits 
which  it  is  admitted  the  farmer  must  have, 
will  be  eft'ectual  aids  to  the  normal  processes 
of  trade  in  restoring  agricultural  conditions  to 
their  proper  level,  but  from  the  continued 
activities  of  the  agricultural  bloc  in  seeking 
special  class  legislation,  we  may  expect,  if 
they  are  successful,  the  opening  of  a  Pan- 
dora's box  of  troubles.  Such  legislation  is 
fundamentally  unsound,  and  no  solution  of 
economic  ills  will  ever  succeed  that  is  not  in 
agreement  with  basic  economic  laws. 


Exports  to  Europe  have  declined  from 
$2,440,597,216  for  the  seven  months  ending 
Januarj-,  1921,  to  $1,219,687,511  for  the 
similar  period  ending  with  January  of  this 
year. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


Whatever  prejudices  one  has  against  the 
published  diary  per  se  melt  under  a  perusal  of 
Colonel  Repington's  latest — "After  the  War" 
(Houghton  MifiBin).  In  short,  one  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  diarists  and 
diarists — a  novel  conclusion  whose  inspiration 
required  the  appearance  of  a  legitimate  diar\'. 

By  a  legitimate  diary  one  of  course  means 
a  diar\-  whose  end  justifies  its  means.  A  less 
subtle  code  of  ethics  would  damn  all  diaries 
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the  book  you  want,  or 
will  get  it  for  you. 
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because  it  is  so  easy  for  them  to  be  bad.  We 
prefer  to  be  broader  minded  and  even  tolerate 
the  many  for  the  few.  I  am  not  sure  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  tolerate  the  many  for 
Colonel  Repington's  one.  Judging  entirely 
from  his  present  volume,  one  surmises  the 
author's  previous  one,  unfortunately  linked 
with  other  notorious  memoirs  of  the  day, 
must  also  have  been  legitimate.  If  on  the 
complicated  maze  of  the  war  he  brought  to 
bear  the  same  keen  intuition  and  brilliant 
explication  with  which  he  elucidates  the 
equally  complicated  peace,  then  "The  First 
World  War"  must  be  the  most  nearly  impor- 
tant book  on  the  war.  One  can  not  say  "most 
important"   where  most  were  not. 

To  return  to  Colonel  Repington's  kaleido- 
scopic view  of  Europe  in  the  past  two  years 
— the  interesting  thing  about  it  is  that  it  is 
different  from  the  pictures  we  are  used  to 
getting.  As  the  latter  are  mostly  superficial 
when  they  are  not  propaganda,  it  is  perhaps 
not  strange  that  the  lieutenant-colonel's  re- 
ports should  differ.  His  are  not  superficial, 
whatever  else  they  may  be.  Besides  there  is 
a  tremendous  fascination  about  these  crj'ptic 
close-ups  that  the  diarying  officer  has  given 
us.  They  have  all  the  intrinsic  value  of  news 
— the  book  is  hot  from  the  press  and  closes 
with  a  report  of  the  Washington  Conference 
— and  all  the  authority  of  first-hand  historj*. 
Colonel  Repington's  publisher  vaunts  him  as 
the  only  man  of  the  era  capable  of  adequately 
picturing  Europe  and  the  remnants  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization  today.  Superlatives  are 
always  dangerous,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
he  is  the  only  man  up  to  date  who  has  ade- 
quately interpreted  the  chaos  of  post-war  Eu- 
rope. , 

Apropos  of  diaries — and  the  subject  is 
ubiquitous — Margot  Asquith  has  explained 
how  she  came  to  publish  hers.  It  was  very 
simple.  She  had  kept  a  diar\-  all  her  life  and 
was  as  surprised  as  any  of  her  future  readers 
were  warranted  to  become  when  a  publisher 
approached  her  with  a  handsome  offer.  Of 
course  she  accepted,  because,  as  she  candidly 
explains  to  interviewers,  she  needed  the 
money. 

Colonel  Repington's  affair  is  therefore  pat- 
ently in  another  class.  His  book  is  not  pub- 
lished primarily  as  a  pot-boiler.  It  doubtless 
senses  that  purpose  because  of  its  author's  in- 
timacy with  the  great  and  because  he  has  a 
pen  expressive  as  Margot's  own.  But  his 
personal  descriptions — particularly  of  women 
— are  of  a  much  more  kindly  order.  Margot 
frankly  admits  that  she  dislikes  women  and 
the  colonel  as  frankly  admits  that  he  does 
not.  One  is  struck  by  the  great  number  of 
women  to  whom  he  attributes  grace  and 
beauty.  On  that  score  alone  our  two  leading 
diarists  are  at  loggerheads.  But  personalities 
play  a  far  less  significant  role  in  "After  the 
War"  than  in  Ifargot's  famous  autobiography. 
In  the  former  they  are  casual  decorations; 
in  the  latter  life  tissue.  Colonel  Repington's 
journal  is  kept  with  the  conscious  intention  of 
becoming  a  source  book  of  history.  To  quote 
his  publisher  again,  he  is  the  Pepys  and  Eve- 
l\-n  of  our  age  conveniently  compressed  into 
a  single  indi\-i duality.  This  arrangement  is 
advantageous.  It  obviates  possible  discrepan- 
cies that  other^\nse  might  challenge  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  whole.  Clearly  ever\'  age 
should  have  its  biographer.  It  should  be  an 
official  appointment — not  left  to  haphazard 
genius.  It  is  sheer  luck  that  so  suitable  a 
chronicler  as  Colonel  Repington  should  be 
self-appointed.  Not  ever>-  man  with  even  his 
inside  information  wields  as  trenchant  a  pen. 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
prevalence  of  lecturers,  particularly  of  im- 
ported lecturers.  The  appeal  of  the  imported 
lecturer  is  obvious.  He  comes  from  a  strange 
country-  and  is  supposed  to  import  a  little  of 
it  with  himself.  The  domestic  lecturer  will 
always  be  under  a  handicap  to  his  foreign  col- 
league for  this  reason.  At  least,  he  will  be 
until  the  unhappy  day  daw-ns  when  we  follow 
in  Russia's  footsteps.  Many  strange  things 
have  come  out  of  Russia,  but  we  hope  that 
she  keeps  a  monopoly  of  her  present  literary 
activities.  Lecturing  is  said  to  be  all  the  rage 
in  Russia.  Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  pub- 
lishing. Russian  authors  have  been  forced  to 
divert  their  literary  efforts  towards  the  lecture 
platform.  Knowing  the  Russian  objection  to 
oratory,  one's  heart  is  wrung  by  the  sad  spec- 
tacle. But  if  it  is  hard  on  the  authors,  con- 
sider the  auditors.  An  English  wit  has 
brought  home  the  situation  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  imagination.  He  pictures  for  us  a 
Russian  Henrj'  James  reeling  off  a  chapter 
from  a  soap-box  of  a  Russian  "Golden  Bowl" 
to  an  agonized  group  of  commuters  waiting 
for  the  home  train.  The  idea  is  painful, 
though  a  chapter  from  Dostoiveskey  or  Artzi- 
bashev  would  be  even  more  so.  Still, 
whoever  the  author,  the  case  would  be  bad 
enough.  And  it  is  not  cheering  to  reflect 
that  the  worse  the  author  the  more  like  he  is 
to  seize  the  happy  uncensored  precinct  of  a 
comer  soap-box.  One  could  understand  mob 
rule  and  revolution  if  the  printing  presses 
were  to  strike  and  writers  be  allowed  to  vic- 


timize their  public  even  more  recklessly  than 
they  do  in  print.  However,  one  hopes  it  is 
a  far  cry  to  such  a  state  of  affairs  elsewhere 
than  in  Russia.  The  local  lecturer  is  not  jxt 
in  demand  nor  is  his  life  desired  by  the  vic- 
timized mob.  Meanwhile  we  succumb  to  im- 
ported talent.  It  is  said  that  the  hard-up 
British  author  need  only  sign  up  for  a  lecture 
tour  of  the  States  to  recoup  his  fortunes.  But 
let  him  beware.  If  he  runs  the  thing  into  the 
ground  he  may  find  that  he  has  more  than  his 
fortunes  to  recoup.  It  is  not  in  malice  pre- 
pense nor  in  a  spirit  of  inhospitality  that  we 
en.',  "Enough  is  enough."  R.  G. 


Notes  ol  Books  and  Authors. 
The  Serignan  home  of  the  great  naturalist, 
Jean  Henri  Fabre,  is  to  be  purchased  by  the 
French  government  and  made  an  adjunct  of 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  under  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Mile.  .\gla: 
Fabre,  the  naturalist's  daughter,  will  remain 
as  custodian. 

The  Theatre  Guild  has  met  with  a  check  at 
the  hands  of  New  York  audiences — let  us 
hope  but  a  temporarj-  and  not  discouraging 
one.  In  spite  of  an  ambitious  investiture, 
with  much  pictorial  beaut\-  in  the  form  of 
color,  lighting,  and  rich  costuming,  "He  Who 
Gets  Slapped"  was  not  much  applauded,  and 
is  said  to  have  fallen  fiat.  It  is  not  alone. 
For  nearly  two  years  Broadway  has  re- 
sounded with  the  crash  of  falling  plays.  The 
efforts  of  the  Theatre  Guild  are  always 
watched  by  the  discriminating  with  interest 
and  with  hope,  but  in  this  case  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  failure  to  detect  the  "inner 
meaning"  of  Leonid  .\ndreev,  the  Russian 
dramatist.  It  might  be  inferred,  in  other 
words,  that  "the  audience  was  not  a  success." 

And  now  we  have  a  "greatest  li\'ing  Eu- 
ropean expert  on  baseball."  Whom  do  you 
suspect  ?  E.  V.  Lucas,  writer  of  almost  exotic 
delicacy,  associated  in  imagination  with 
Charles  Lamb,  with  art  galleries,  with  delight- 
ful wanderings  about  London.  Think  of  E. 
V.  Lucas  as  a  "fan" ! 

Are  the  literar\'  affections  of  boys  more 
constant  than  those  of  men?  The  question  is 
raised  by  certain  announcements  of  a  leading 
Eastern  publishing  house.  It  is  commonly 
estimated  that  an  ordinary  novel's  life  is  from 
six  months  to  a  year.  But  it  seems  that  boys 
differ  from  their  elders  in  never  letting  go  of 
an  old  favorite.  At  the  same  time  that  they 
publish  a  list  of  new  boys'  books,  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  announce  the  tw en t>'- fourth  print- 
ing of  the  famous  "Cruise  of  the  Cachelot," 
by  Frank  T.  Bullen,  the  twentieth  printing  of 
Barbour's  "Behind  the  Line"  and  the  seventh 
of  the  same  popular  writer's  "Forward  Pass." 
the  eighth  of  Walter  Camp's  "Jack  Hall  at 
Yale,"  the  fifth  of  William  Heyliger's  "Strike 
Three, "  and,  to  turn  from  fiction  to  more 
serious  writing,  the  fourth  of  "Your  Biggest 
Job — School    or    Business."    in    which    Henry 
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Lewis  Smith,  president  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  gives  counsel  in  a  w^ay  which 
boys  are  glad  to  heed.  It  is  evident  that  a 
good  boys'  book  keeps  its  appeal  almost  inT 
definitely. 

Edwin  Arlington  Robinson's  volume  of  Col- 
lected Poems  has  been  voted  by  the  thirtj'- 
ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  .Authors'  Club  at 
New  York  the  book  of  most  enduring  value 
to  American  letters  published  during  1921. 
This  was  the  view  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
260  members.  The  collection  bears  the  im- 
print of  the  Macmillan   Company. 

Literary  Italians  are  said  to  be  quite  se- 
verely critical  of  "Notturno,"  the  product  of 
Gabrielle  d' Annunzio's  confinement  in  a 
dark  room,  when  he  was  threatened  with 
blindness  owing  to  an  airplane  accident. 
During  this  distressing  season  the  author 
wrote  his  impressions  on  long  strips  of  paper: 
a  heterogeneous  mass  of  memories  and  sensa- 
tions covering  days  of  war  and  days  of  peace. 
It  is  his  first  literary  production  since  the 
great  conflict  in  which  he  played  such  a 
rocket-like  part,  but  some  of  his  countr\-men 
feel  that  owing  to  a  certain  infusion  of  per- 
sonal vanity  and  perhaps  some  lowering  of 
standard  compared  with  his  earlier  work,  it  is 
not  happy. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

An  Ordeal  of  Honor. 

That  a  book  may  have  a  weak  beginning-, 
drag  through  a  few  chapters  half-heartedly, 
and  then  spring  into  lively  being  is  the  moral 
of  "An  Ordeal  of  Honor."  It  is  amazing  that 
a  novel  with  every  earmark  of  conventional 
piffle — chance  motor  encounter,  handsome  son 
of  a  baron,  family  skeleton,  and  aristocratic 
albeit  impoverished  heroine — should  boast  a 
plot  interest  such  as  few  novels  have.  Yet 
that  is  the  case  this  time.  So  mechanically 
does  "An  Ordeal  of  Honor"  start  on  its  ex- 
cursion into  the  realm  of  romance  that  the 
reader,  if  he  has  the  naivete  to  follow  the  plot 
through  half  its  course,  fully  expects  it  to 
end  as  monotonously  as  it  began.  It  does 
not.  The  fact  points  at  least  two  morals — 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  review  a  book  from 
reading  the  first  two-thirds,  though  most  re- 
viewers would  assure  you  that  it  is,  and  that  a 
writer  of  a  rattling  good  yarn  would  do  far 
better  to  hang  out  a  few  signals  to  that  effect 
before  even  the  most  hardy  of  his  followers 
will  have  dropped  by  the  wayside. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  "An  Ordeal  of  Honor" 
gives  evidence  of  having  been  written  at  vari- 
ous times,  under  differing  inspirations,  and, 
one  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear,  by  dif- 
ferent authors.  It  is  not  a  homogeneous 
whole.  It  begins  life  as  a  conventional  so- 
ciety romance  of  the  happy  encounter  school 
of  fiction  so  largely  fostered  by  Harold  Mac- 
Grath.  It  evolves  into  a  cynical  picture  of 
English  upper-class  manners  in  a  way  that  is 
reminiscent  of  Michael  Sadleir's  recent  book. 
After  that  it  becomes  a  detective  story,  and 
up  to  date  the  vote  is  that  detective  stories 
are  Mr.  Pryde's  forte.  But  the  last  fifth — it 
is  literally  that — becomes  high-class  fiction. 
It  is  better  written,  for  one  thing,  but  the 
principal  distinction  from  the  foregoing 
samples  of  versatility  is  that  the  portion  of 
"An  Ordeal  of  Honor"  following  Auburn's  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  prison,  or  rather,  fol- 
lowing his  capture,  lives  and  is  vital.  The 
long-suffering  victim  of  Mr,  Pryde's  various 
styles  expects  Auburn  to  get  away.  He 
doesn't,  and  from  that  point  on  the  yarn 
smacks  of  probability.  One  is  encouraged  to 
finish,  and  stranger  still,  the  best  is  reserved 
for  the  last.  The  denouement  of  "An  Ordeal 
of  Honor"  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  in 
recent  fiction.  And  what  is  better  still,  it  is 
plausible. 

An  Ordeal  of  Honor.  By  Anthony  Pryde. 
New  York:    Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.;   $2. 


Fiona  Maclsod. 
The  ardent  though  perhaps  few  admirers  of 
the  Celtic  fantasies  of  Fiona  Macleod  have 
doubtless  rejoiced  to  see  some  of  the  lesser- 
known  stories  published  in  a  recent  handsome 
edition  by  Duffield  &  Co.  Fiona  Macleod, 
whose  real  name  was  William  Sharp,  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  English 


literature.  The  prose  poems  which  he  pub- 
lished under  his  odd  pseudonym  are  among 
the  most  exquisite  of  their  kind;  the  verse 
and  prose — the  latter  mostly  biographical — 
which  he  published  throughout  his  normal 
literary  career  was  of  fair  but  mediocre 
quality. 

The  secret  of  Sharp's  authorship  of  the 
Fiona  Macleod  books  was,  curiously  enough, 
kept  till  his  death  in  1905.  As  late  as  May, 
1S99,  Fiona  Macleod  wrote  the  Athetifrutn 
stating  that  she  wrote  only  under  her  own 
name.  Sharp  would  enjoy  a  unique  position 
in  letters  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
had  chosen  to  write  under  a  woman's  name. 
Or  perhaps  Fiona  is  not  a  feminine  name  in 
Gaelic.  The  Celtic  tongues  have  some  queer 
divisions  of  grammatical  and  orthographic 
gender  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  viewpoint.  But 
it  was  evidently  accepted  as  a  woman's  name 
by  the  British  public,  and  Sharp  seems  to 
have  fallen  in  with  the  joke.  It  would  not  be 
the  first  time  that  a  man  prided  himself  on 
doing  one  thing  well — anthologies  and 
memoirs  in  his  case — and  meanwhile  and  un- 
awares did  something  else  very  much  better. 
Or  was  it  a  curious  case  of  dual  identity  that 
flourished  and  faded  before  the  heyday  of  the 
psychiatrist? 

Sharp  was  born  in  1857  at  Paisley  and 
spent  his  youth  in  the  western  highlands  of 
Scotland,  doubtless  amassing  the  legendary 
lore  that  he  was  later  to  transmute  to  some 
of  the  most  perfect  prose  in  our  language. 
He  attended  Glasgow  University,  and  shortly 
after  graduation  went  to  Australia  for  his 
health.  After  a  cruise  in  the  Pacific  he 
settled  in  London  as  a  bank  clerk,  but  soon 
launched  into  journalism.  He  began  by  con- 
tributing to  the  Pall  Mail  Gazette,  and  later, 
in  1885,  he  became  art  critic  of  the  Glasgow 
Herald.  Also  in  '85  he  married  his  cousin, 
Elizabeth  Amelia  -Sharp,  who  collaborated 
with  him  in  compiling  the  "Lyrica  Celtica." 
Anthologies  of  verse  were  Sharp's  great 
hobby.  He  also  compiled  "Sonnets  of  the 
Century"  and  "American  Sonnets,"  and  he 
was  the  general  editor  of  the  excellent  "Can- 
terbury Poets"  series.  He  wrote  a  great  deal 
of  original  verse,  but  his  prose  biographies 
are  better  known — particularly  that  of  Ros- 
setti,  whom  he  knew  intimately,  and  Shelley. 
Sharp  even  tried  his  dextrous  hand  at  novel 
writing,  and  "Silence  Farm"  remains  as  a 
testimonial  that  that  form  also  fell  below  his 
perfect  mastery  of  Celtic  myths.  As  Fiona 
Macleod,  Sharp  became  the  most  conspicuous 
Scottish  writer  of  the  modern  Gaelic  renais- 
sance. The  delicious  illustrations — colored 
prints  on  nice  dark  green  mats  and  little  line 
drawings  for  heads  and  tails — are  not  the 
least  attraction  of  the  new  publication.  But 
the  tales  themselves  lift  one  out  of  the  murky 
monotony  of  reality  and  convey  their  readers 
to  the  enchanted  land  of  Celtic  faery.  "The 
Hills  of  Ruel  and  Other  Stories,"  which  has 
just  precipitated  this  odd  chapter  of  literary 
history,  should  renew  interest  in  the  beautiful 


work    of    Fiona    Macleod,    forerunner    of    the 
Celtic   renaissance. 

The    Hills  of    Ruel   and   Other    Stories.      By 
Fiona  Macleod.     New  York;  Duffield  &  Co. 


A  Penny 'WhiBtl©. 
"A  Penny  Whistle"  is  one  of  the  several 
volumes  of  B.  L.  T.'s  that  were  in  preparation 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  This  little  volume 
comprises  some  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
always  excellent  light  satiric  verse.  They 
were  B.  L.  T.'s  own  choice  of  his  production 
for  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  and  rep- 
resented well  his  versatility  and  charm.  They 
range  from  the  familiar  daintiness  of  the 
"Babette  Ballads"  to  such  a  delightful  pro- 
fanity as  the  following  eulogy  of  Shaw  : 
Let  critics  chew  your  plays,  and   find 

Fit    matter    for    their    trade    of    whacking; 
Let   pundits   analyze   your   mind, 

And  say  that  this  or  that  is  lacking. 

For  critic  sass  or  pundit  gas 

I   do   not  care  a  week-old  cruller: 

I   only   know  that  when   you   pass 
This  world  will  be  a  damsite  duller. 

But  B.  L.  T.'s  appreciation  of  current  litera- 
ture was  not  limited  to  contemporary  humor. 
No  one  would  accuse  Yeats  of  humor,  and 
yet  B.  L.  T.  addresses  him  thus : 
Singer  of  "Innisfree"  and  "Wandering  Aengus," 
Put  on  your  clothes  and  smite  the  "blooming 
lyre"  ,         I 

You  smote  erewhile.     Sing  us  the  songs  you  sang 
us — ■ 
Of   "Cathleen"    and    "The   Land  of   Heart's    De- 
sire." 
Walk     with     us     through     long     dappled     grass     at 

golden  noon, 
And  pluck  at  eve  "the  silver  apples  of  the  moon," 

Too  long  in  alien  fields  you've  been  a  rover; 

Back  to  the  fairies,  fogs,  and  Druid  stuff! 
Be    like    the    thrush,    who   "sings    each    song    twice 
over,** 
Knowing  that  we  shall  never  have  enough. 
Else  we  may  fancy  that  you  never  can   recapture 
(As  Mr.   Browning  wrote)   that  "first  fine  careless 
rapture." 

Altogether  a  very  charming  volume — "A 
Penny  Whistle" — and  one  to  make  its  reader 
await  eagerly  the  subsequent  volumes  of  B.  L. 
T.'s   uniform   works. 

A  Penny  Whistle.  By  Bert  Leston  Taylor. 
New  York:   Alfred  A.    Knopf;   $1.50. 


N•^v  Books  Received. 

The  Modern  City  and  Its  Government.  By 
William  Parr  Capes.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&   Co.;   $5. 

An   analysis   of  civic  government. 

Mathematical     Philosophy.       By     Cassius     J. 
Keyser.      New  York:    E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $4.70. 
A  study  of  fate   and   freedom. 

Our  Hawaii.      By   Charmian   Kittredge  London. 
New    York:    The   Macmillan    Company;    $3. 
Islands  and  islanders. 

The  Purple  Pearl.  By  Anthony  Pryde  and 
R.  K.  Weakes.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.; 
$L90. 

A  novel. 
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With  the  Russian  Army,  1914-1917.  By 
Major-General  Sir  Alfred  Knox.  New  York:  E. 
P.    Dutton  &   Co.;  $15. 

Being  chiefly  extracts  from  the  diary  of  a  mili- 
tary attache. 

Buddhist  Psalms.  Translated  from  the  Jap- 
anese of  Shinran  Shonin  bv  S.  Yamabe  and  L. 
Adams  Beck,  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$1.35. 

Lincoln.      By    Dean    Charles    R.    Brown.      New 
York:    The   Macmillan    Company;    $1. 
A  study  of  Lincoln's  character. 

Explorers    of    the    Dawn.       By     Mazo     de    la 
Roche.     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $2.50. 
A  novel. 

The  Life  of  Clara  Barton.  By  William  E. 
Barton.  Two  volumes,  Boston;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;    $10. 

The  life  of  the  founder  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

YoLLOP.      By    George    Barr    McCutcheon,      New 
York:  Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.;   $1. 
A  burglar  story. 

FiFTY-FiFTV.      By    Frederick    G.    Johnson.      Chi- 
cago:  T.    S.    Denison   &   Co. 
A  three-act  farce. 

Peewee.  By  William  MacHarg.  Chicago:  The 
Reilly  &  Lee   Company. 

The  story  of  a  lost  identity. 


Publishers  of  the  most  important  Russian 
newspapers  have  formed  a  cooperative  asso- 
ciation or  trust,  according  to  information  re- 
ceived in  Stockholm.  The  combine  is  to  con- 
trol the  administration  and  distribution  of  the 
different  papers  and  owners  of  the  papers  be- 
come stockholders  in  the  trust.  The  Com- 
munist party  is  now  contemplating  a  plan  to 
give  the  daily  newspapers  economic  freedom 
while  the  government  will  retain  political  con- 
trol. Any  deficit  in  the  yearly  budget  of 
these  semi-ofhcial  newspapers  will  be  covered 
by  the  Soviet  government,  and  the  central 
executive  committee  of  the  government  will 
be  requested  to  set  aside  a  permanent  fund 
for  the  support  of  the  press. 
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"DECLASSEE." 


The  name  of  Zoe  Akins.  author  of  "Declas- 
see,"  has  been  resounding  in  the  New  York 
press  and  on  New  York  tong^ies  for  over  a 
year.  She  is  a  writer  of  marked  individuality, 
judging  from  the  numerous  comments,  favor- 
able or  adverse,  on  "Daddy's  Gone  A-Hunt- 
ing."  which  has  been  having  a  long  run  at  the 
Plymouth.  "Declassee"  is  a  more  theatrical 
plaj'  than  "Daddy's  Gone  A-Hunting,"  and  in 
it  we  do  not  see  the  author  at  her  best.  It 
presents  the  theme,  already  so  frequently  used 
in  English  drama,  of  the  British  aristocrat  de- 
throned by  her  own  imprudence  from  her  high 
place  in  the  most  exclusive  and  patrician  caste 
in  the  world.  As  we  read  the  programme  with 
high  anticipation  we  think  of  "Lady  Winder- 
mere's Fan,"  Tolstoy's  "Anna  Karenina,"  Gals- 
worthy's "The  Fugitive,"  Pinero's  "Iris"  and 
"The  Second  Mrs.  Tanq^ueray."  It  needs  not 
membership  in  that  exclusive  caste  to  realize 
the  homesick  longing  of  those  women  who  are 
exiled  from  its  honors  and  privileges.  And 
so,  knowing  from  the  title  what  is  commg,  we 
would  fain  hold  back  Lady  Helen  Haden,  the 
daughter  of  a  hundred  earls,  when  we  foresee 
that  a  proud,  fearless,  reckless,  hot-headed, 
and  uncalculating  patrician  is  going  to  throw 
away  her  high  estate.  And  yet,  unlike  the 
other  women  in  the  plays  mentioned,  she  is 
unstained.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  first  act. 
in  which  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  social 
tragedy,  is  the  best.  The  second  act.  which 
shows  three  or  four  groups  sitting  at  tea  in 
the  lounge  of  a  New  York  hotel,  is  rather 
aggravating.  People  come  and  go,  and  the 
different  groups  in  turn  pop  up  in  a  lot  of  dia- 
logue, the  others  subsiding  into  mute  panto- 
mime. The  effect  is  not  natural,  and  it  is 
taxing  to  the  hearing  and  the  understanding. 
We  have  to  place  the  new  characters,  and 
recognize  those  already  met  in  their  unfa- 
miliar street  wear.  I  freely  confess  that  I 
was  rather  slow  in  placing  the  ambassadorial 
group ;  also  in  catching  the  conversation  on 
the  fly,  for  there  is  an  epidemic  of  indistinct- 
ness, or  inaudibility,  in  the  "Declassee"  com- 
pany which  made  the  ellipses  in  Zoe  Akins' 
rather  peculiar  style  even  more  elliptic. 
There  was  one  actress  at  the  back  left  table, 
a  minor  member  of  the  company,  who  was 
determined  to  be  heard  though  the  heavens 
fell.  May  heaven's  choicest  blessings  light 
upon  her  head  ! 

This  second  act  shows  Lady  Helen  in  her 
equivocal  position.  She  has  lost  social  pres- 
tige, financial  credit;  she  is  cut  by  American 
climbers,  and  she  is  wooed  by  a  man  with  a 
left-handed  offer.  Still,  she  is  so  loved  by  her 
old  and  real  friends  that  when  the  ambassa- 
dorial group  see  her  they  metaphorically  take 
her  to  their  hearts. 

At  any  rate,  in  the  third  act  the  left-handed 
wooer  becomes  right-handed,  and  things  look 
safe  for  Lady  Helen.  Unfortunately  the 
suitor  is  romantic.  His  spirit  of  romanticism 
has  made  him  recognize  that  Lady  Helen  has 
loved  and  suffered,  and  in  a  mood  of  gen- 
erosity and  self-sacrifice  he  is  prepared  to 
eft'ace  himself  in  favor  of  a  returned  and 
regenerated  lover. 

This  precipitates  catastrophe,  for  Lady 
Helen  only  sees  a  slight  in  the  withdrawal 
of  her  suitor,  who  has  wished  to  surprise  her 
with  the  unexpected  sight  of  her  old  lover. 

Zoe  Akins  has  a  talent  for  contriving  sur- 
prises, but  she  works  tortuously  to  accom- 
plish them.  In  the  first  act  we  were  sur- 
prised at  Thayer's  rascality,  in  the  last  at  the 
woman's  constancy,  the  man's  regeneration, 
but  we  do  not  sympathize  with  it.  Once  a 
cur — of  that  kind,  anyway — always  a  cur.  Ap- 
parently the  author  does  not  sympathize 
either,  since  she  invokes  a  catastrophe  to 
allow  Lady  Helen  a  way  out. 

The  company  that  has  been  selected  to  sup- 
port Ethel  Barrymore  is  of  sufficient  merit, 
but  not  of  striking  quality.  We  are  not 
likely  to  go  off  the  handle  over  any  of  them. 
The  leading  man,  Henry  Daniell,  is  a  young 
Englishman  easy  in  a  drawing-room,  but  who 
has  not  quite  sufficient  charm  and  magnetism 
to  account  for  Thayer's  empire  over  the  con- 
stant heart  of  a  glorious  woman — for  that  is 
what  the  author  means  her  to  be — such  as 
Lady  Helen.  Edward  Emery  gave  an  agree- 
able presentation  of  the  rich  .American  Jew 
who  wai,  so  gentle  and  considerate  to  his  cast- 
off  mistress  when  real  love  came  for  another 
woman.  Jane  West  was  very  handsome  and 
smart  ind  hard"  as  the  beautiful  and  un- 
:-cv>ipn    us    Mrs.    Leslie,    Virginia    Chauvenet 


and  Irby  Marshall  were  satisfactory  as  Eng- 
lish aristocrats,  and  Gabrielle  Ravine's  ap- 
pearance suited  the  role  of  the  fortune-teller. 
Mary  De  Wolf  expressed  the  gentleness  and 
constancy  of  the  rejected  mistress,  but  she 
stands  and  walks  like  an  inexperienced  player, 
Messrs.  Lord  as  Sir  Bruce,  Delevanti  as 
Harry,  Hubbard  as  Del  Magiore,  and  Welles- 
ley  as  Sir  Emmett  Wildering  complete  the 
cast  except  for  the  star,  all  being  competent 
to   fill   their   roles   to    our   satisfaction. 

Ethel  Barrymore  has  not  been  here  for  ten 
years.  We  last  saw  her,  as  I  remember,  at 
the  Orpheum  in  "The  Ten-Pound  Look."  We 
have  been  hearing  so  much  about  her  weight 
that  it  surely  is  not  maladroit  to  mention 
that  it  is  still  there,  in  spite  of  a  mendacious 
press  agent's  fairy  tale.  But  so  is  Ethel 
Barrymore,  the  handsome,  magnetic,  eye- 
engrossing  woman :  changed,  of  course,  and 
with  her  mannerisms  more  pronounced,  but 
still  womanly,  fascinating,  almost — but  not 
quite — irresistible. 

But.  away  from  her  fond  and  faithful  New 
York  constituency,  we,  who  survey  Miss 
Barrymore  with  calmer  vision,  find  that,  born 
actress  though  she  is,  inevitably  destined  like 
all  her  family  for  the  stage,  dowered  with  a 
rich  and  magnetic  personality,  lovely  once 
and  still  handsome  in  her  markedly  indi- 
vidualistic style,  she  has  allowed  an  incrusfa- 
tion  of  faults  to  form  over  her  marked  talent. 
I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that,  somewhat 
spoiled  by  the  atmosphere  of  adulation  in 
which  she  has  passed  her  stage  life.  Miss 
Barrymore  has  underestimated  the  discrimina- 
tion of  her  public,  and  allowed  herself  to  lapse 
from  her  artistic  standards.  Else  how  ac- 
count for  the  slipshodness  of  her  speech  ? 
That  is  an  old  fault,  but  she  has  allowed  it 
to  grow  on  her.  In  her  long  speeches  she 
falls  into  a  sort  of  exaggerated  vocal  slide, 
tumbles  several  words  together,  and  I  know 
no  player  of  reputation  who  can  so  lightly 
and  airily  vault  over  a  full  stop,  and  leave  it 
crushed  and  disregarded.  Furthermore,  in 
pursuit  of  the  naturalistic  method  she  allows 
her  delightful  contralto  voice  to  lapse  into 
inaudible  murmurs.  Naturalness  is  no  con- 
solation whatever  to  an  audience  that  does 
not  know  what  the  naturalistic  player  is  talk- 
ing about. 

Besides  these  faults  of  acting  Miss  Barry- 
more, in  the  first  act  particularly,  was  not  as 
well  groomed  as  a  popular  actress,  fresh  from 
the  purlieus  of  New  York,  seat  of  American 
style,  should  be.  Some  one  complained  bit- 
terly that  she  wore  r-bb-r  c-r-s-ts.  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  it  is  true.  Besides,  her 
slippers  were  decidedly  shabby.  But  she  did 
look  stunning  in  the  ivory  white  satin. 

Against  these  omissions,  artistic  and  sar- 
torial, we  must  place  the  dramatic  instinct  of 
the  woman  which  made  her  depict  Lady  Helen 
as  so  dauntless  in  the  face  of  life's  ignoble 
terrors.  That  smile  in  the  face  of  the  world 
meant,  "I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul."  In 
the  final  scene,  however,  her  position  was  un- 
suitable, and  Lady  Helen's  final  exit  too  pro- 
longed. But,  generally  speaking,  the  actress 
fills  Zoe  Akins'  concept  of  a  woman  of  sur- 
pasing  charm  and  splendid,  naturally  noble 
womanhood  whose  social  preeminence  in  the 
first  act  makes  her  wistful,  homesick  longing 
for  the  England  that  is  lost  to  her  all  the 
more  touching  in  the  later  scenes.  There  are 
spots  on  the  sun,  true ;  it  is  less  dazzling 
than  of  yore:  but  still  its  effulgence  warms 
our  hearts. 


THE  W.  L.  GEORGE  LECTURE. 


What's  the  matter  with  San  Francisco,  gen- 
erally so  readj'  to  look  up  New  York  sensa- 
tions that  come  our  way?  W.  L.  George  was 
a  New  York  success.  He  has  been  widely 
quoted  in  the  New  York  press  for  his  com- 
ments on  our  country  and  our  womenkind, 
and  these  excerpts  from  his  lectures  went  far 
afield  in  the  American  press. 

Add  to  this  that  W.  L.  George  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  members  of  the  modern 
school  of  British  fiction  and  that  he  is  a 
noted  feminist,  and  you  have  an  additional 
and  very  cogent  reason  for  thinking  he  would 
attract   large   numbers   of  women. 

But  at  his  first  lecture,  entitled  "The  Intel- 
ligence of  Women,"  there  was  a  greater  repre- 
sentation of  men.  Perhaps  the  mean  things 
went  to  learn  if  there  is  a  such  a  thing,  and 
perhaps  the  women  suspected  that  cold  water 
was  going  to  be  thrown  on  their  pretensions. 
At  any  rate  they  held  back,  but  I  wager  they 
will  turn  out  strong  to  hear  the  authority  on 
problems  concerned  with  sex  offer  his  views 
as  to  how  men  and  women  get  along  in  a — 
presumably — life    partnership. 

In  his  first  lectures  it  was  apparent  at  once 
that  the  English  author  had  popularized  his 
discourse  by  making  it  anecdotal  and  witty. 
"Woman,"  says  Mr.  George,  with  a  specious 
air  of  conviction,  "is  not  inferior;  only  dif- 
ferent." And  then  he  proceeds  to  give  a  num- 
ber of  instances  that  show  that  woman  has 
no  logic.  They  are  prone  to  vain  repetition, 
when  trying  to  prove  a  point,  -and  to  interpose 
illogical  assertions  as  impediments  in  the  path 
of  logic. 

The  miserable  wretch  accuses  us  of  super-  j 
stition,   of  j-etting  sick  of  discussions  before] 


they  have  reached  their  logical  conclusion,  and 
— crowning  affront — of  woman  not  being  the 
mystery  that  she  has  always  popularly  been 
supposed  to  be  ;  man  himself  having  invented 
the  fable  of  the  mystery  of  woman.  How- 
ever, he  gets  in  a  few  whacks  at  the  men, 
when  he  recalls  Shakespeare's,  Dante's,  and 
Goethe's  attitude  of  superiority  toward  women, 
and  that  man  more  than  woman  is  terrified  by 
public  opinion ;  in  other  words,  that  Mrs. 
Grundy  is  Mr.  Grundy. 

One  of  the  most  discerning  of  Mr. 
George's  remarks,  after  he  had  poked  a  little 
fun  at  woman  for  enjoying,  with  an  air  of 
superiority,  her  alleged  inscrutability,  was 
that  in  which  he  advanced  the  idea  that  there 
was  no  mystery  of  woman,  but  a  mystery  of 
mankind;  men  puzzling  women,  and  women 
puzzling  men. 

As  to  the  sentimental  idea  concerning 
womankind,  the  greater  purity  and  saintli- 
ness  of  woman,  her  tenderness,  the  soft  hand 
on  the  brow  of  care,  etc.,  the  lecturer  ab- 
solutely refrained  from  applying  a  single 
poultice    to    feminine    vanity. 

As  his  books  show,  Mr.  George  is  a  modern 
of  the  moderns.  The  moderns  have  parted 
with  much  of  the  reticence  that  used  to  char- 
acterize Anglo-Saxon  fiction.  Nowadays  they 
are  much  given  to  adventures  in  sexuality. 
Of  course  women  read  them  with  absorbing 
interest,  for  that  is  the  only  opportunity  many 
women  have  in  our  faulty  code  of  civiliza- 
tion approximately  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of 
life. 

The  deficiency  in  these  modernists  who  are 
so  given  to  brilliantly  written  analyses  of 
secret  amours  is  that,  like  the  Latin  nov- 
elists, they  are  so  obsessed  by  their  subject 
that  they  fail  to  open  to  our  view  those  larirer 
and  finer  vistas  of  the  human  life  and  soul 
— or  call  it  heart,  if  you  prefer — which  put 
courage  and  hope  into  us  and  give  some  re- 
freshing exercise  to  our  finer  sensibilities. 

Truth-telling  is  the  aim  of  the  modernist ; 
and  perhaps  these  young  men  who  live  the 
lives  that  they  so  truthfully  depict  offer  a 
few  clues  to  the  older  generation  with  which 
to  penetrate  the  enigmatic  soul' of  twentieth- 
century   youth. 

Let  us  therefore  have  the  truth.  But  there 
are  truths  and  truths.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  war  has  had  a  deterrent  effect  upon 
the  flowering  of  human  virtues.  Young  men 
and  women  lost  their  ideals,  and  some  day 
the  logical  result  will  be  that  the  newer  gen- 
erations will  have  truer  ones.  But  in  the 
meantime,  while  we  recognize  that  modern 
fiction  is  a  phase  in  human  evolution  which 
we  must  accept,  we  still  hope  that  it  will  not 
continue  to  bear  such  a  strong  family  resem- 
blance to   Continental   fiction. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  great  differences : 
there  is,  for  instance,  much  keener  analysis  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  fiction,  the  French  being 
content  sardonically  to  lay  the  adventures  of 
their  puppets  before  us  without  much  com- 
ment. 


AT  THE  PLAYERS. 

March  at  the  Players  has  come  in  like  a 
lamb,  as  '  r^lots  and  Playwrights"  (by  Edward 
Massey)  requires  a  cast  of  seventeen  for  its 
presentation,  and  a  group  of  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  club — young  lambkins  in  the 
limelight — are  brought  to  the  fore.  This  is  as 
it  should  be,  for,  though  the  Players  Theatre 
has,  in  a  measure,  entered  into  the  com- 
mercial game,  yet  after  all  it  is  a  society  of 
amateurs  who  have  joined  for  the  purpose  of 
occasionally  appearing  before  the  public  and 
bidding  for  its  favor. 

Being  in  the  commercial  game  would  seem 
to  necessitate  putting  forward  the  more  so- 
phisticated players  of  the  organization  rather 
oftener  than  the  small  fry.  But  the  small  fry 
have  their  rights,  and  they  have  been  duly 
heeded  in  the  selection  of  the  cast  for  "Plots 
and   Playwrights.'' 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  small 
fry  do  not  have  it  all  their  own  way,  since 
Mrs.  Jane  Parent,  the  senior  member  of  the 
Players,  and  Mr.  Frank  Darien,  temporary  di- 
rector during  the  vacation  of  Mr.  Reginald 
Travers.  fill  two  of  the  important  roles  with 
the  ease  and  assurance  of  veterans. 

Miriam  Elkus."  also,  who  is  a  favorite  with 
the  Players'  clientele,  contributes  a  very  natu- 
ral brogue  to  the  role  of  a  lodging-house 
Goodheart.  who  takes  a  friendly  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  most  respectable  lodgers. 

"Plots  and  Playwrights"  is  a  novelty.  It 
presents  a  separate  little  drama  for  each  floor 
of  the  lodging-house,  and  has  a  grand  wind- 
up  when  everything  goes  off  like  gay  fire- 
works into  burlesque  melodrama. 

The  little  separate  dramas  are  fairly  inter- 
esting, and  the  wind-up  act  sufficientlv  ab- 
surd. But  the  general  effect  lacks  dramatic 
unity,  and  one  feels  that  the  playwright  has 
not  put  his  best  licks  into  a  work  of  this 
kind.  It  is  lively  fantasia,  but  only  talent 
and  experience  could  make  it  show  itself  off. 
However,  it  is,  as  I  said,  a  good  selection 
in  order  to  give  the  kindergartners  a  chance. 
Not  that  they  are  all  kindergartners;  Peggi' 
Tomson.  Percy  McGuire.  Leon  Bowen,  Ern'est  ■ 
Clewe.  and  one  or  two  others  having  made  I 
good    in    previous    roles.      But    as    a    general 


thing  the  cast  made  an  impression  of  extreme 
youth    and   tender    inexperience. 

But  it  is  a  red-letter  experience  in  their 
ranks.  The  bright  young  gum-chewing  girl — 
I  can't  locate  her  on  the  long  programme — 
made  a  hit.  Happy  gum-chewer  !  But,  little 
gum-chewer,  you  must  get  some  of  that 
scratchiness  out  of  your  voice,  even  if  you 
are  trying  to  be  tough.  Young  Peggy  Shearer 
has  a  silvery  little  voice  of  her  own,  but  she 
needs  to  borrow  some  of  the  gum-chewer's — 
Edith  West,  her  name  is — ^greater  ease  in 
gesture   and   attitude. 

As  for  the  rest,  it  was  just  a  swirl  of  young 
men  who  were  not  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
be  disentangled.  But  they  all  plunged  into 
their  roles  with  youthful  abandon,  and  an 
equally  youthful  audience  reflected  their  ardor 
of   dramatic   enjoyment. 

A  novelty  in  the  restaurant  scene  was  the 
set  used  ;  a  black  and  white  silhouette  repre- 
senting  cups,  steins,  tea-pots,  and  so  forth, 
standing  in  cut-out  white  distinctness  against 
a  black  background. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Bulgaria's  Unique  Stamp. 

Copies  of  the  new  set  of  postage  stamps 
issued  by  Bulgaria  late  in  December  have  just 
arrived  in  this  country  (according  to  the  New 
York  Times).  Tliey  are  arousing  peculiar  in- 
terest among  collectors  because  they  are  the 
first  stamps  upon  which  the  portrait  of  a  jour- 
nalist has  ever  appeared.  The  stamps  are  a 
commemorative  set,  issued  in  memory  of  the 
services  to  Bulgaria  of  James  David  Bour- 
chier,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  was  the 
Balkan  correspondent  of  the  London  Times. 
He  died  on  December  30,  1920,  and  the 
stamps  were  placed  in  circulation  on  that  date 
last  year,  the  first  anniversary  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Bourchier  spent  more  than  half  of  his 
life  in  the  Balkans  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries in  the  southeastern  part  of  Europe.  Be- 
sides his  extensive  newspaper  and  periodical 
writings  he  wrote  several  books  and  he  was 
decorated  with  various  orders  by  the  rulers 
of  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Montenegro.  He 
died  in  Bulgaria  and  is  Iniried  in  the  church 
of  the  Rilo  Monastery,  on  one  of  the  loftiest 
mountain  ranges  near  the  southwestern  border 
of  the  country. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
philately  that  a  country  has  issued  a  com- 
plete set  of  stamps  commemorative  of  the 
deeds  of  a  foreigner.  It  is  seldom  that  a 
country  honors  in  its  postal  design  the  mem- 
ory of  a  prominent  person  of  a  foreign  land. 
A  portrait  of  Washington  has  appeared  on  a 
stamp  of  Brazil,  several  South  American 
countries  honor  Bolivar  on  their  stamps,  and 
Chile,  several  years  ago.  on  one  stamp,  por- 
trayed Admiral  Lord  Cochrane,  who  com- 
manded the  Chilean  navy  in  its  war  of  inde- 
pendence about  a  century  ago.  These  are  ex- 
ceptional cases,  and  the  honor  paid  by  Bul- 
garia to  the  British  writer,  Bourchier.  is  ex- 
ceptional. 

^•>-  — 

Special  facilities  to  care  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  church  members  addicted  to  playing 
golf  Sunday  morning  will  be  installed  by  the 
Dixmoor  Golf  Club  of  Chicago.  A  wireless 
receiving  station  will  be  set  up  as  soon  as 
the  links  are  opened  in  the  spring,  so  that 
members  can  listen  to  their  favorite  pastor 
while  enjoying  a  cigarette  on  the  veranda. 


ESMOND'S 

"THE  CAKE  SHOP" 
253  Grant  Ave. 

We  offer  a  large  variety 
of  pies,  cakes  and  pastries 
— all  of  the  highest  quality 
and  flavor. 

"ECCLES  CAKES"  Our  Specialty 
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TTie  Survival  Of 
The  Fittest 


is  a  scientific  theory  nowhere  better  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  Chinn-Beretta  or- 
ganization. The  personnel  of  our  staff 
is  comprised  only  of  men  who  have  quali 
fled  as  genuine  optical  experts  worthy  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  dispensing 
Chinn-Beretta    eyeglass    service. 

Eight  convenient  stores  with  the  6nest 
scientific  equipment  and  a  high  class  staff 
of  experts  places  Chinn-Beretta  service 
foremost    in    the    field. 


SACfiAMENTO 


BAKERSRELD 


March  11,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Maitland  PlayhouBe. 

"The  Duke  of  Killicrankie,"  written  by 
Captain  Robert  Marshall  and  played  so  suc- 
cessfully by  John  Drew,  opens  Monday  night 
at  the  Maitland,  and  a  clever,  amusing  com- 
edy is  to  be  offered  the  play-going  public. 

Drew,  when  he  started  in  this  comedy,  was 
supported  by  Fannie  Brough,  a  famous  Eng- 
lish actress,  and  Margaret  Dale.  Drew  had 
also  played  "The  Royal  Family"  and  '"Second 
in  Command,"  both  by  Marshall,  but  he  made 
the  biggest  hit  with  his  characterization  of 
the  Duke,  who  was  in  love  with  several 
women.  Arthur  Maitland  will,  of  course,  ap- 
pear in  the  title-role. 

That  the  public  is  not  surfeited  with  Shaw 
plays  has  been  evident  from  the  enthusiasm 
and  good  crowds  that  have  been  greeting 
"Man  and  Superman."  that  story  of  the  pur- 
suit of  man  by  woman  being  done  this  week 
at  the  Maitland.  It  is  easily  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  Shaw  plays,  and  the  perform- 
ance   is    all    that    could    be    desired. 

"The  Climax,"  by  Locke,  will  follow  "The 
Duke  of  Killicrankie." 


The  Orpheum. 

Hal  Skelley  is  from  musical  comedy.  He  is 
credited  with  being  the  best  extemporaneous 
comedian  on  the  stage,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
he  can  dance  any  dance  conceivable.  His 
present  vehicle  is  a  comedy  skit  with  music 
called  "The  Mutual  Man."  The  story  is  a 
new  handling  of  mistaken  identity. 

In  size  Ruby  Norton  tips  the  scales  around 
the    100th   mark.      In    ability   she   is   a   heavy- 


JOHN  COWPER  POWYS 

Noted    English   Author 
LECTURES  AT 

Maitland  Theatre 

Friday,  H  a.  m.,  March  10 — "Search  of  the 
Past,"  "Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young 
Man." 

Sunday,   8:15  p.  m. — "Society  and   Divorce." 

Tuesday,  11  a.  m.,  March  14 — "Moby  Dick  or 
the  White  Whale,"  "Toilers  of  the  Sea." 

Management    JESSICA    COLBERT 
619    Hearst    Bldg.     Phone    Sutter    4637. 
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Geary  at  Mason 


tbeWed 
Phone  Franklin  1 50 


^londay,  Marcli   13^Second  Week 

Ethel  BARRYMORE 

In    the    play    in    wln'ch    her    triumph    has    been 

without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 

American   Stage 

"DECLASSEE" 


Nights  at  8:20 — Mats.   Wed.    and    Sat.    at  2:20 


PLAYERS  THEATRE 

^      1757  Bush  St.,  near  Gough     Teltcboie Wist  3321 

PLOTS  AND  PLAYWRIGHTS 

A    Satirical    Comedy 

By 

EDWARD    MASSEY 

Produced    under    the    direction    of 

FRANK    DARIEN 

OPENING    FRIDAY    EVE.,    MARCH    3,    1922 

Eight   Performances: 

Friday    Evenings,    March    3-10-17-24 

Saturdays    Evenings,    March   4-11,18-25 

To    be    followed    in    April    by    Gilbert    & 

Sullivan's  Opera 

"THE  SORCERER" 

Seats  now  being  reserved.     Box-office  at  the 
theatre  open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Prices— 50c.    75c,    $1 


THE    THEATRE    UNUSUAL 

MAITLAND 

Stockton,    .\bave    Post  Tcl.    Kearny    2520 

La5t    time     Sat.     niglil,     "Man    and     Superman" 

Week    Commencing    Monday    Night 
JOHN  DREW'S  SUCCESS 

"DUKE  OF  KILLICRANKIE" 

All  seats  reserved.  SI. 25,  including  war  tax. 
Every  evening  (except  Sunday)  at  S:30.  Mats. 
Tuesdaj'   and    Saturday   at    2:30. 

Next— "THE    CLIM.\X,"    by    Locke. 


■■■■■■■■•■■ 


^    ©MjiWwv CuvouX^  ^  * 


"dI'il"^  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    25c    TO    $1.25 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING    PERMITTED   IN    DRESS 
CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


weight,  and  so  she  has  been  dubbed  "the  little 
big  star  of  song."  Miss  Norton  returns  next 
week,  with  Clarence  Senna,  a  piano  soloist, 
who   also  plays  accompanist. 

To  do  one  thing,  and  do  it  well,  is  quite  an 
accomplishment  for  most  of  us,  while  the 
ability  to  accomplish  two  things  simultane- 
ously made  a  name  for  one  Julius  Caasar  that 
has  endured  for  two  thousand  years.  Harry 
Kahne,  who  will  be  seen  at  the  Orpheum  next 
week,  seems  destined  for  a  spot  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame,  as  he  succeeds  in  baffling  audiences 
everywhere  by  accomplishing  six  different 
things  at  one  time.  The  six  mental  achieve- 
ments of  Mr.  Kahne  include  reading  and 
transcribing  to  a  blackboard  newspaper  head- 
ings, written  upside  down  and  backwards, 
listening  to  and  answering  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  capitals  of  the  states,  giving  their 
population,  and  telling  what  the  cities  are 
noted  for,  adding  a  column  of  figures  upside 
down  and  backwards,  and  di\'iding  a  number 
up  in  the  billions  given  him  by  the  audience 
into  six  unequal  parts,  which,  when  added 
together,  make  the  original  sum. 

Miller  and  Mack  are  called  "the  Bing 
Boys."  They  are  a  snappy  pair  of  eccentric 
and  dancing  funsters.  They  get  a  laugh  as 
well  as  a  lilt  out  of  a  song. 

"A  Little  of  This  and  That"  as  provided 
by  Keegan  and  O'Rourke  makes  a  lot  of  en- 
tertainment. They  offer  a  specialty  of  songs 
and  talk. 

Kinzo,  the  Japanese  juggler,  has  but  just 
come  from  the  Orient.  All  of  Kinzo's  feats 
are  different. 

Pat  Rooney  and  Marion  Bent  and  their  en- 
joyable "Rings  of  Smoke"  remain  a  second 
week,  and  so  does  Ann   Gray,   the  harpist. 


The  Grand  Opera  Season. 

The  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company  will 
open  its  second  season  in  San  Francisco  on 
Monday  evening,  March  27th,  in  the  Civic 
Auditorium,  under  the  management  of  Selby 
C.  Oppenheimer.  The  Auditorium  will  be 
transformed  into  the  semblance  of  an  opera 
house,  and  additional  care  is  being  given  to 
the  comfort  of  the  patrons.  A  horseshoe  of 
boxes  is  being  constructed  and  every  seat  on 
the  lower  floor  is  being  set  at  an  elevation 
and  an  angle  that  will  allow  a  perfect  view 
of   the   stage. 

"Alda"  will  open  the  fortnight's  engage- 
ment on  March  27th.  Rosa  Raisa  sings  the 
title-role,  with  Edward  Johnson  as  Rhadames. 
Cyrena  Van  Gordon  will  be  heard  as  Amneris, 
and  Giacomo  Rimini  will  lend  distinction  to 
the  role  of  the  Ethiopian  king,  Amonasro. 
The  great  chorus,  the  Pavley-Oukrainsky  bal- 
let, and  the  stage  band  of  forty  will  make 
this  an  impressive  performance. 

The  director-general,  Mary  Garden,  will 
make  her  first  appearance  this  season  on 
Tuesday  night  in  Montemezzi's  tragic  opera 
of  medisval  Italy,  "The  Love  of  Three 
-Kings."  With  her  will  be  heard  Lucien  Mura- 
tore,  the  peerless  French  tenor,  and  also 
Georges   Baklanoff  and  Virgilio   Lazzari. 

Josef  Schwarz  will  be  heard  in  "Rigoletto" 
on  Wednesday  evening.  The  impression  made 
by  Schwarz  in  the  role  of  the  Jester  was  one 
of  the  reasons  that  led  Mary  Garden  to  re- 
peat the  opera  this  year.  Edith  Mason,  the 
American  soprano,  will  sing  the  role  of  Gilda. 
One  of  the  operas  which  is  awaited  with 
the  greatest  of  interest  is  "Salome,"  which 
will  afford  local  music  lovers  the  opportunity 
to  see  Mary  Garden  in  one  of  the  roles  which 
she  has  made  her  own.  Puccini's  "Girl  of 
the  Golden  West"  will  be  revived  by  the  Chi- 
cago company  for  the  Saturday  matinee  on 
April  8th.  The  role  of  Dick  Johnson  will  be 
sung  by  Ulysses  Lappas  the  young  Greek 
tenor.  Lappas  sang  the  part  in  New  York  a 
few  weeks  ago  with  remarkable  success.  Rosa 
Raisa  will  be  the  Minnie  of  the  cast  and  Gia- 
como Rimini  will  impersonate  the  sheriff, 
Jack  Ranee. 

Other  operas  in  the  repertoire  are  "Tann- 
hauser,"  with  Raisa.  Van  Gordon,  Martin, 
and  Schwarz  ;  "The  Juggler  of  Notre  Dame," 
in  which  Mary  Garden  will  sing,  supported  by 
Dufranne  and  Lazzari;  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
with  Edith  Mason.  Lucien  Muratore,  and 
Georges  Baklanoff:  "The  Jewels  of  the  Ma- 
donna." with  Rosa  Raisa,  Lamont,  and  Ri- 
mini ;  "Louise,"  in  which  Ulysses  Lappas  will 
Sing  Julien  to  the  Louise  of  Mary  Garden; 
"Madame  Butterfly,"  with  Edith  Mason  in  the 
title-role;  "Norma,"  with  Rosa  Raisa,  Irene 
Pavloska,  Forrest  Lamont,  and  Virgilio  Laz- 
zari :  "La  Boheme,"  with  Edith  Mason.  Irene 
Pavloska,  Edward  Johnson.  Giacomo  Ri- 
mini, and  Virgilio  Lazzari,  and  "Monna 
Vanna,"  with  Mary  Garden,  Lucien  Muratore. 
and  Georges  Baklanoff. 


of  twelve  concerts,  and  Manager  Frank  W. 
Healy  is  asking  that  $45,000  be  guaranteed  to 
underwrite  them. 

His  Grace.  Edward  J.  Hanna,  Archbishop  of 
San  Francisco,  R.  M.  Tobin,  secretary  of  the 
Hibernia  Bank,  Mr.  W.  H.  Leahy,  proprietor 
of  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  and  Mr.  A.  P, 
Giannini  on  behalf  of  the  Bank  of  Italy  have 
subscribed  to  the  guarantee  fund. 


The  Pope's  Choir. 
The  Pope's  Sistine  Chapel  Choir  of  the  Vat- 
ican, consisting  of  fifty-four  of  the  picked 
voices  of  Italy,  is  scheduled  to  sail  tomorrow 
from  Naples  on  the  British  P.  &  O.  steamer 
Naldera  for  Melbourne.  Australia,  where  on 
Saturday.  April  15th,  the  choir  will  commence 
a  concert  tour  of  the  Antipodes  lasting  from 
eii.'ht  to  fourteen  weeks.  Following  that,  it  is 
anticipated  that  arrangements  will  have  been 
completed  whereby  San  Francisco  and  other 
cities  of  the   Pacific   Coast   will   have  a   series 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 

The  Columbia  Theatre  announces  a  series  of 
comic  opera  revivals,  to  follow  Ethel  Barry- 
more.  The  singing  organization  recently 
heard  here  under  the  Ralph  Dunbar  manage- 
ment is  to  return  with  added  stars.  Nearly 
fifty  people  will  be  heard  in  the  opening  pro- 
duction of  "The  Mikado."  "Pinafore"  also  is 
to  be  staged.  The  productions  will  be  com- 
plete in  every  respect,  and  the  numbers  will 
be   sung  by   fresh,    young  voices. 

Ethel  Barrymore  will  enter  Monday  upon 
the  second  week  of  her  present  San  Fran- 
cisco engagement  in  "Declasee,"  at  the  Colum- 
bia.   

Godowsky  and  Kreisler. 

Leopold  Godowsky,  pianist,  will  give  con- 
certs at  the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  on 
Tuesday  night,  March  21st,  and  Sunday  after- 
noon. March  26th,  under  the  local  direction 
of  Frank  W.   Healy. 

Fritz  Kreisler  will  be  heard  in  his  only  re- 
cital in  Northern  California  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, April  16th,  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium, 
under  the  same  local  management. 


Miss  Grace  Evving,  contralto  interpreter  of 
French  folk  songs,  recently  gave  a  much  en- 
joyed programme  before  the  Ebell  Club  of 
Oakland,  which  comprised  songs  of  the  chil- 
dren, legendary  folklore,  and  historical 
songs. 


SIR  PHILIP  GIBBS  AND  THE  POPE. 

A  remarkable  interview — sympathetic  and 
appraising — with  Benedict  XV  is  contained  in 
Sir  Philip  Gibbs'  recent  book,  "More  That 
Must  Be  Told"  (Harpers).  Sir  Philip  de- 
scribes how  he  obtained  this  unusual  honor. 
and  goes  into  details  about  the  interview, 
which  takes  on  added  significance  since  the 
Pope's    death  : 

"I  have  said  that  the  ideals  of  the  time 
are  the  same  in  the  antechambers  of  the 
Pope  as  in  the  thatched  cot  of  the  peasant. 
That  sounds  like  an  affected  phrase,  j-et  not 
long  after  the  war  it  was  in  the  Pope's  own 
room,  and  from  the  Pope  himself,  that  I 
heard  the  proof  of  that.  Looking  back  upon 
that  interview  I  had  with  him  in  the  Vatican, 
I  am  astonished  at  the  temerity  with  which 
I  asked  for  it  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
was  granted,  for  it  was  against  all  precedents 
and  contrary  to  the  austere  etiquette  and 
privacy  which  surround  the  Vatican.  My  in- 
termediary was  a  certain  Monsignor  Ceretti. 
.  .  .  He  laughed  heartily  when  I  told  him  of 
my  desire.  'Impossible!'  he  said.  'They  don't 
allow   journalists,   even   at  a  public   audience.' 

"Of  course  there  was  no  chance,  and  I  put 
the  idea  out  of  my  head  until  at  the  Hotel 
Bristol  I  received  a  card  permitting  me  to 
be  received  in  private  audience  by  Sa  Sain- 
tete  for  twenty  minutes,  at  noon  on  the  fol- 
lowing  day.      The    impossible    had   happened ! 

".  .  .  So  through  the  golden  sunlight  of 
an  October  day  in  Rome,  in  the  year  1919, 
I  drove  in  an  old  carozza  to  the  Vatican.  I 
felt  like  a  man  with  a  great  mission.  I  was 
going  to  get  a  message  which  might  help  the 
sick  old  world  a  little.   .    .    . 

"Benedict  XV  .  .  .  was  a  simple  figure. 
dressed  in  white,  not  so  tall  as  I  had  expected 
— a  tiny  man — and  with  a  scholar's  look,  a 
little  austere  at  first  glance.  Only  at  a  glance, 
for.  after  my  first  salute,  and  when  I  asked 
him  for  permission  to  speak  in  French,  he 
laughed  in  a  genial  way,  and  said,  in  French 
also,  'In  that  language  we  shall  understand 
each  other.' 

"Then  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led 
me  to  a  chair  close  to  his  own,  so  that  we 
sat  side  by  side. 

"He  asked  me  about  America  first,  having 
heard  that  I  had  been  there  not  long  ago,  and 
then  asked  me  to  tell  him  about  the  little 
studies  I  have  been  making  of  the  conditions 
of  Europe  after  the  war.   .    .    . 

"I  noticed  that  throughout  our  conversa- 
tion the  Pope's  thoughts  seemed  to  be  con- 
centrated mostly  upon  the  conditions  of  the 
working  classes.  He  spoke  of  the  people 
rather  than  of  their  rulers,  and  of  the  poor 
rather  than  of  the  rich. 

"When,  for  instance.  I  referred  again  to 
the  strikes  and  other  symptoms  of  social  un- 
rest in  many  countries,  he  said  : 

,  "  'The  people  have  been  irritated  by  a  sense 
of  injustice.  .  .  .  There  are  many  men  who 
have  made  money  out   of  this  war.* 

■■He  made  a  gesture  with  his  forefinger 
and  thumb,  as  though  touching  money,  and 
said  : 

"'Those  who  grew  rich  out  of  the  war  will 
have  to  pay.  The  burden  of  taxation  will, 
no  doult.   fall   heavily  upon  them.' 

"Speaking  about  the  relations  between  capi- 


tal and  labor.  .  .  .  'All  teaching,'  he  said, 
'may  be  summed  up  in  two  words — Justice 
and  Charity.  If  men  behave  justly  and  with 
real  Christian  charity  toward  one  another, 
many  of  the  troubles  of  the  world  will  be 
removed.  But  without  justice  and  charity 
there  will  be  no  social  progress.' 

"The  words  he  had  spoken  were  not  sen- 
sational. To  be  quite  truthful,  I  was  disap- 
pointed with  them.  There  was  nothing  in 
what  he  had  said  which  would  call  to  the 
hearts  of  peoples  with  trumpet  notes,  no 
great  cry  of  pity  and  appeal,  no  passion  of 
spiritual  leadership.  Here  was  a  little,  schol- 
arly man,  using  no  high-flown  phrases,  but  ■ 
talking  with  keen  common  sense,  sincere  in- 
terest in  the  problems  of  democracy,  sadness 
at  the  tragedy'  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Most  people 
would  see  nothing  but  platitudes  in  what  he 
told  me.  Yet,  after  all  .  .  .  they  were  plati- 
tudes based  upon  the  authority  of  old  and 
wise  tradition,  and  upon  a  faith  in  Christ,  and 
such  words  spoken  by  a  Pope  or  by  a  peasant 
might  fall  strangely  upon  the  ears  of  a  world 
deafened  by  loud  and  hostile  cries,  after  a 
war  in  which  such  a  phrase  as  'Christian 
charity'  was  mocked  by   hatred   and   cruelty." 


Impersonations  of  Dickens'  Characters. 
Frank  C.  Thompson,  "a  man  with  many  , 
voices,"  will  give  an  "Impersonation  of 
Dickens'  Characters"  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gal- 
lery. Wednesday  afternoon,  March  15th,  at 
2:30  o'clock.  Mr.  Thompson,  who  interprets 
almost  fifty  parts,  will  give  a  selection  en- 
tirely different  from  that  rendered  in  his 
highly  successful  "Afternoon  with  Dickens" 
last  fall,  including  such  favorites  as  Mr. 
Toots,  Squeers,  Mrs.  Gamp,  Mrs.  Crupp, 
Scrooge,  and  Sydney  Carton. 


"Well,  so  long,"  said  the  aviator,  noncha- 
lantly, as  he  prepared  to  drop  5000  feet  earth- 
ward. "Pardon  me  for  mentioning  it,"  said 
the  pilot,  "but  you  haven't  hooked  on  your 
parachute  yet."  "Thanks,  old  top.  In  an- 
other minute  I  would  have  been  gone  without 
it." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


GET  TICKETS  NOW! 

.At  Sherman,    Clay  &  Co, 

GODOWSKY 

Pianist,    Pre-eminent    as    such 

MARCH  21~MARCH  26 
Scottish   Rite   Auditorium 

$2.00,    $1.50,  $1.00,   War  Tax 


KREISLER 

Most    Beloved    of    Violinists 

ONLY  RECITAL,  APRIL  16 
Exposition  Auditorium 

$2.50,    $2.00,    $1.50,    $1.00,    War   Tax 
Management,    FR-\NK  W.    HEALY 


CHICAGO  OPERA  CO. 

M.VRY  G.\RDEN,  General  Director 

EXPOSITION  AUDITORIUM 
S^G°.S^I  Mon.,  March  27 

The  GREATEST  ARTISTS 
in    the    GREATEST    OPERAS 

Mary  Garden,  Edith  Mason,  Rosa  Raisa,  Mar- 
gerv  Maxwell,  Cyrena  Van  Gordan,  Irene  Pav- 
loska, Philine  Falco,  Lucien  Muratore,  Edward 
Johnson,  Forrest  Lamont,  Riccardo  Martin. 
Ulysses  Lappas.  Jose  Mojica,  Lodovico  Oli- 
viero.  Georges  Baklanoff.  Josef  Schwarz,  Gia- 
como Rimini,  Desire  Defrere,  Hector  Du- 
franne. Virgilio  Lazzari.  Edouard  Cotreuil, 
Constantin    Nicolay,     Sallustio    Civai. 

Principal   Conductor,   GIORGIO  POLACCO 

AND   40  OTHER  FAMOUS  ARTISTS    ■ 

ORCHESTRA   OF   70 

BALLET  AND  CHORUS  OF  100 

14  COMPLETE  PRODUCTIONS 


SEATS  NOW    ON   SALE 

At    Sherman,    Clay    &    Co.'s,    S.    F. 

Prices— §7.50,    $5,    $3,    $2    (plus  tax). 

Management   SELBY  C.  OPPENHEIMER 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 
SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital    and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

441    Sutter  St.— Entire  Building.  Telephone 
San  Francisco,  Cal.         Douglas  4017 


THE    ARGONAUT 


March  11,  1922. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


In  the  midst  of  all  the  contumelious  criti- 
cism that  is  launched  at  the  modern  co-ed, 
it  is  a  relief  to  note  the  message  from  Miss 
G.  L.  White,  dean  of  women  at  Cornell,  who 
says :  "The  co-ed  today  is  the  same  now, 
yesterday,  and  forever — the  eternal  feminine. 
Girls  have  changed  during-  the  past  decade  only 
superficially.     They  may  roll  down  their  stock- 


"Travel  (|)ithoutTroubIe 

COOK'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

World  wide— Complete — Efficient 

Inclasive  Tours  for  Individual  Travel 

arranged,  to  start  any  day  by 
any  route. 

Explanatory  circular  on  request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

(Est.  IMl) 

Agents  for  the  best  Hoes  for  travel  by 

Land.  Water  or  Air 

53  Post  SU  San  Francisco 


E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established    1881) 

STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  and  Insukance  Bbokers 

260    California    Street,    San   Francisco 

Phones                                           Cable  Address 

Kearny   1070-1071                                "DEWGRIP" 

O      WHY  NOT  SEE  THE 
.         PASSION  PLAY 
In  Europe  This  Summer 

Moderate  Priced  European  Tours    (Booklet  E  17) 
BENNETT'S    TRAVEL    BUREAU,  Inc. 


506  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 


Sp  reck  els  Bldg 
San  Francisco. 


To  Sacramento 

Announcing  a  through 

DINING  CAR  SERVICE 

TO  SACRAMENTO 

"THE  METEOR" 

leaves  at  4  :40  p.  m.  daily 
Key  Route  Ferry 

SACRAMENTO 

SHORT  LINE 


Press 

Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S   PRESS 
Phone  Douglas  5119 

CLIPPING   BUREAU 
121  Second  Street 

Today 

order  - 

©well's 

^'*^;1NA1I0NAI  CREST 

(offee 

Dont  deprive  yourself 

y  "this  delicibns'  coffee 

anyJLonrfer 

1.800.(ro0  cupJVere  jerved 
Atthe.  PANAAIA.- PACIFIC 
hrtprnziioml  EXPOSITION- 


Telephone 
Sutter  6654  Oakland  1017 


ings,  smoke  cigarettes,  doll  up,  go  petting, 
discard  their  stays,  and  ask  boldly  what  they 
want  to  know,  but  they  are  the  same  girls 
who  wore  balloon  sleeves  and  danced  the  two- 
step  to  Sousa  marches.'  This  kindly  view 
from  one  who  ought  to  know  is  most  re- 
assuring. Of  course  the  chief  fault  with  the 
modern  co-ed  is  the  basic  fault  that  she  is  a 
woman.  It  is  not  that  she  is  a  modem,  but 
that  she  is  a  co-ed  ;  and  not  that  she  is  a  col- 
lege girl,  but  a  girl.  One  should  not  get  away 
from  fundamentals.  And  yet  it  is  one  of  her 
own  sex  and  kind  who  has  dealt  her  the  un- 
kindest  blow  of  all.  If  co-eds,  from  Cornell 
to  the  University  of  California,  are  consoled 
by  the  women's  dean  of  the  former  seat  of 
learning  thej'  can  nevertheless  be  only  cha- 
grined by  the  exposure  of  a  junior  at  the 
western  university.  This  young  woman  de- 
clares that  the  average  attractive  co-ed  at 
Berkeley  in  particular  and  at  all  co-educa- 
tional colleges  generally  attains  her  degree, 
not  by  cultivating  books,  but  looks — her  own 
— and  not  by  the  study  of  subjects,  always  dry 
and  unattractive  to  the  female  of  the  species, 
but  by  the  much  more  profitable  study  of  hu- 
man nature — her  prof's.  In  short,  the  co-ed's 
critic  at  Berkeley  maintains  that  her  col- 
leagues work  their  way  through  college  by 
vamping.  Despite  a  decent  tendency  to  re- 
volt from  any  charge  including  that  over- 
worked term,  a  sense  of  fairness — entirely  di- 
vorced from  any  morbid  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject— compelled  one  to  study  Miss  Eyre's  ex- 
pose. Her  accusing  document  is  a  farce 
printed  in  the  university  paper,  the  Occident. 
Astonishingly  enough,  though  Miss  E>xe  sets 
out  to  prove  her  thesis,  that  co-eds  graduate 
as  a  result  of  vamping  rather  than  of  studious 
research,  her  farce  suggests  only  the  contrary 
— that  the  vamping  co-ed  comes  to  speedy 
grief.  The  moral  is  a  little  clouded,  but  one 
infers  at  least  that  farces  should  not  be 
weighted  with  grave  charges.  They  are  apt  to 
snap  under  the  strain.  Miss  Eyre's  essay  in 
the  thematic  farce  but  proves  the  statement 
of  the  kindly  dean  of  Cornell — that  woman  is 
the  same  in  all  eras  and — dare  we  say? — at  all 
ages. 


There  is  probably  nothing  else  so  fascinating 
to  the  average  good  American  as  the  high 
sound  of  titles.  Accordingly  Mr.  Balfour's 
refusal  of  a  dukedom  resounds  with  even 
greater  magnanimity  here  than  in  England. 
We  can  understand,  of  course,  why  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  should  refuse  British  honors. 
We  point  with  pride  to  Sargent's  still  extant 
American    citizenship.      But   a    Britisher   bom 

and  bred !     That  is  incredible.     The  idea 

of  one  of  our  countr^'men  refusing  a  high 
American  honor  brings  it  home  with  still 
greater  force.  The  Briton  could  teach  us 
something  in  the  way  of  disinterested  national 
ser\'ice.  But  as  a  matter  of  titular  impor- 
tance the  subject  has  another  interest.  Eng- 
lish aristocrats  of  great  old  historic  houses 
have  a  family  pride  hard  for  the  American 
individualist  to  comprehend.  For  an  Eng- 
lishman who  has  inherited  the  best  of  British 
blood  to  accept  a  title  and  a  new  name  is  to 
cast  aspersion  on  what  he  justly  regards  as 
the  greater  dignitj'  of  the  old  one.  For  a  man 
to  submit  to  a  newly  created  title  implies  that 
he  is  bettering  himself  and  that  he  stood  in 
need  of  aggrandizement.  There  one  has  the 
hauteur  of  the  aristocratic  individualist  as  dis- 
tinct from  his  republican  colleague,  whose 
glory  in  new  honors  suggests  to  the  crudely 
analogical  mind  a  naive  primitive  glor>'ing  in 
gifts  of  wampum.  However,  there  have  been 
more  amusing  though  equally  altruistic  rea- 
sons for  declining  titles.  The  late  Sir  Ed- 
ward Malet  declined  the  peerage  offered  him 
on  his  retirement  from  the  diplomatic  ser\-ice 
because  acceptance  would  have  lowered  the 
rank  of  his  wife,  who,  as  long  as  her  hus- 
band was  a  commoner,  retained  the  rank  and 
precedence  of  a  duke's  daughter.  If  Sir  Ed- 
ward had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  as  a 
baronet  she  would  have  immediately  dropped 
several  points  in  the  scale  of  British  prece- 
dence. Gladstone  declined  a  peerage,  not 
because  of  any  aristocratic  scruple,  but  be- 
cause he  was  denied  the  title — the  Ear!  of 
Liverpool — on  which  his  heart  was  set. 
Others  have  declined  promotion  to  the  peer- 
age because  they  could  ill  afford  the  upkeep 
of  such  a  luxun.-;  and  still  others  insist  on 
a  life  peerage  only,  to  protect  their  heirs  from 
inherited  expense.  Mr.  Balfour's  refusal, 
however,  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  dig- 
nified on  English  record. 


The  latest,  according  to  Punch,  is  the  danc- 
ing breakfast.  Not  that  a  dejeuner  dansant 
is  more  radical  than  a  the  dansante  so  far  as 
we  can  see.  Dancing,  once  associated  with 
the  hours  after  dark,  has  by  a  simple  meta- 
morphosis easily  understood  by  science  come 
to  be  a  recreation  associated  with  meals.  If 
a  dinner-dance  is  a  normal  affair,  why  balk  at 
a  breakfast  dance?  Neither  one  is  satisfac- 
tory to  a  person  vnth  a  healthy  appetite,  but 
then  exercise  should  stimulate  the  jaded  ap- 
petite and  besides  who  has  a  healthy  hunger 
any  more,  anyway?  Altogether  the  breakfast 
dance  ought  to  catch  on.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  curious  we  quote  from  Punch:  "The 
dancing  breakfast  is  undoubtedly  a  develop- 


ment that  has  caught  firmly  on,  especially 
with  the  younger  generation,  although  there 
are  some  of  the  older  and  more  conservative 
school  who  protest  that  the  dancer's  day 
ought  not  to  begin  till  luncheon  time.  As  one 
of  the  latter  sighed  the  other  day,  'If  a  man 
can't  go  to  bed  in  the  morning  when  can  he 
go  ?'  All  the  same,  no  week-end  hostess  who 
knows  her  duties  neglects  to  provide  a  drum- 
mer and  a  saxophone  player  for  those  early 
birds  that  feel  like  sandwiching  a  fox-trot 
between  the  porridge  and  the  kippers.  The 
leading  restaurants,  too,  have  been  prompt  to 
fall  in  with  this  movement,  and  at  one  or 
two  of  them  the  band  is  in  attendance  as 
early  as  8  o'clock  for  the  convenience  of  the 
busy  ones  in  these  days  when  it  is  quite  the 
thing  to  be  busy." 


Gallileo  discovered  the  law  of  the  pendu- 
lum,, and  some  one  else  has  found  regnant  in 
human  life  such  swings  as  the  pendulum 
makes.  We  oscillate.  The  steadiest-looking 
institutions  seem  worse  than  jelly  in  their  in- 
stability, worse  than  water  in  their  impotence 
to  keep  a  fixed  form.  Rigidity  is  not.  Chil- 
dren teach  their  parents,  wives  govern  hus- 
bands, and  there  comes  news  from  Paris  that 
the  male  sex  is  now  mainly  interested  in  lace 
bordered  handkerchiefs,  and  stays  and  cuff 
ruffs,  and  contributes  the  larger  half  of  the 
customers  of  the  perfumer.  It  may  be  the 
effect  of  reaction  from  the  Flanders  mud  and 
the  grime  and  physical  wretchedness  of  the 
trenches,  but  whatever  the  cause  it  looks  as 
though  man  were  fixing  himself  to  be  courted. 
Well,  it  might  be  a  relief,  and  a  solution. 
Flowers  and  theatre  tickets,  and  birthday  and 
Christmas  and  St.  \*alentine's  Day  remem- 
brances, to  say  nothing  of  the  jeweler  oc- 
casionally, doubtless  have,  in  many  matri- 
monial border-line  cases,  proved  strong  deter- 
rents to  those  whose  natural  indolence  in- 
clined them  to  bachelordom.  Threats  of  tax- 
ing them  to  the  altar  seem  unavailing ;  the 
brutes  are  more  disposed  to  pay.  But  per- 
haps their  repugnance  has  been,  not  so  much 
to  the  velvet-covered  chains  of  domesticity, 
as  the  intricate,  technical,  hazardous,  labori- 
ous, and  often  sleep-destroying  adventures  of 
courtship.  The  proper  labors  of  it,  added  to 
the  normal  struggle  for  existence,  would  seem 
to  be  enough.  But  there  are  usually  added, 
we  believe,  the  intense  anxieties  occasioned  by 
the  variant  graces  and  uncertainly  provoca- 
tive charms  of  the  object  of  pursuit.  The 
man  who  has  been  tr>-ing  to  guess  the  course 
of  the  stock  market  all  day,  often  finds  him- 
self called  upon  to  spend  part  of  the  evening 
guessing  (or  trying  to  guess,  the  big  stupid) 
what  part  of  the  perfect  lover  he  overlooked 
yesterday  or  last  week — a  part  in  a  code  more 
intricate  than  free  masonry  or  the  Chinese  al- 
phabet. For  an  entire  evening  the  least- 
experienced  flapper  can  maintain  a  precarious 
conversational  balance  between  tickling  tantal- 
lization  and  irritant  titillation,  enough  to 
drive  the  tired  business  man  into  a  duck-blind 
for  life.  As  a  matter  of  realit>',  however,  we 
understand  they  soon  return  for  more  punish- 
ment. For,  we  can  not  share  the  Shavian 
view  that  it  is  woman  who  now  pursues  man, 
netting  him  in  the  gossamer  snares  that  so 
abruptly  grow  to  hempen  cables.  No  doubt 
the  snares  are  there,  but  she  can  only  be 
justly  charged  at  present  with  luring  him 
into  them.  If  this  allurement  shall  be  turned 
to  downright  pursuit,  the  swing  of  the  matri- 
monial pendulum  will  be  back  to  its  other 
limit ;  and  the  stage  of  life  will  be  set  for 
some  diverting  drama ;  not  the  least  inter- 
esting feature  of  which  will  be  the  sport  the 
audience  derives  from  seeing  how  fast  the 
new  quarrj-   purposes  to   run. 

Shackleton's  London  Clubs. 

Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  in  the  inter\'als  of 
his  expeditions  and  travels  figured  a  good 
deal  in  London  life  (says  the  Manchester 
Guardian).  He  had  a  way  of  being  promi- 
nent wherever  he  went.  Leadership  is  a  gift 
which  comes  out  even  when  there  is  no  lead- 
ing. He  had  some  family  troubles,  and  took 
on  a  burden  not  necessarily  his  which  handi- 
capped him  when  he  most  needed  his  re- 
sources. 

Latterly  his  favorite  club  was  the  Marl- 
borough, where  he  was  immensely  popular. 
He  created  an  innovation  in  that  centre  of 
leisure  and  propriety  by  conducting  a  large 
part  of  his  correspondence  and  giving  inter- 
views there  to  aspirants  after  fame  who 
wished  to  join  his  expedition. 

Another  club,  a  very  homely  one,  in  which 
Shackleton  was  greatly  welcomed  was  a  little 
dining  society  in  Soho  called  "The  Pen- 
guins," consisting  of  Arctic  and  Antarctic  ex- 
plorers and  some  friends  interested  in  their 
work.  Stefansson,  Bruce,  Young,  and  many 
other  heads  of  expeditions  were  entertained 
there  in  a  simple  and  warm  way.  Shackleton 
was  one  of  several  of  the  members  who  died 
on  ser\nce.  The  most  loved  was  little  Mur- 
ray, the  oceanographer,  who  sang  many  a 
Scottish  song  in  that  low-roofed  room  with 
its  frieze  of  penguins  painted  under  the  ceil- 
ing. He  was  lost  in  one  of  Stefansson's  ex- 
peditions. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grava  and  Gay,  Eplerammatlc  and  Otherwise. 

Two  Irish-Americans,  one  of  whom  had 
never  before  seen  Erin,  were  representing  the 
United  States  at  a  convention  in  Dublin. 
"Fifty-three  years  aso,"  declared  one,  "I  left 
Ireland  a  naked  little  boy,  without  a  dollar 
in  me  pockets."  The  audience  was  greatly 
affected  and  the  other  speaker  decided  not  to 
be  outdone.  "Until  last  week,"  he  orated, 
"I  had  never  set  foot  in  the  land  of  me 
birth." 


During  a  sermon  recently  delivered  by  a 
Philadelphia  clergj'man  there  were  frequent 
references  to  "sanctimonious,  psalm-singing, 
professed  Christians  who  have  no  real  re- 
ligion in  their  make-up."  A  lad  of  ten  who 
had  heard  the  sermon  remarked  to  his  father 
when  they  returned  home:  "Dad,  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  Dr.  Smith  would  have  spoken 
that  way  about  Christians  this  morning. 
There  might  have  been  some  of  them  in 
church." 


The  new  minister  had  asked  Al  Jones  to 
lead  in  prayer.  It  was  Al's  first  experience, 
but,  not  wishing  to  disappoint  his  new  pastor, 
he  complied.  Twenty  minutes  later  found  him 
still  praying.  The  congregation  was  becom- 
ing restless.  Finally,  from  a  deacon's  pew, 
there  came  a  loud  and  devout,  "Amen."  Un- 
bending his  knees,  the  supplicant  exclaimed, 
"God  bless  you,  deacon !  That's  the  word 
I've  been  trying  to  think  of  ever  since  I 
started." 


A  British  cyclist  rode  on  through  the  rain. 
He  was  drenched  and  splashed  from  head  to 
foot  with  mud.  He  saw  a  countryman  walk- 
ing toward  him.  "How  far  to  Riston  ?"  he 
asked.  "Eight  miles  in  the  other  direction," 
was  the  answer.  "You're  going  the  wrong 
way."  "The  other  way!"  gasped  the  cyclist. 
"But  the  last  signpost  pointed  'This  Way  to 
Riston.'  "  "Ah,  that  post  was  turned  around 
long  ago  to  confuse  the  Zeppelins,"  answered 
the  countryman  with  a  knowing  smile. 


The  young  New  England  bride  had  risen 
early  and  descended  to  the  kitchen  of  the  big 
old  Southern  home.  Mammy  Caroline  had 
not  yet  arrived,  and  as  the  young  bride 
watched  she  emerged  from  her  quarters,  and 
entering  the  kitchen,  began  preparations  for 
breakfast.  "Why,  Caroline !"  said  her  mis- 
tress, "aren't  you  going  to  wash  your  face  and 
hands  before  you  start  breakfast  ?"  "Lord 
bless  yo',  honey,"  replied  the  unabashed  Car- 
oline, "it  don't  make  me  dirty  to  sleep." 


Mrs.  M.  had  arrived  at  the  little  station  in 
Vermont  on  a  cold  stormy  evening  and  had 
hired  an  old  man  to  drive  her  to  her  friend's 
farm  up  among  the  hills.  The  roads  were  in 
bad  condition  from  the  storm,  and  the  ride 
was  altogether  a  very  uncomfortable  one. 
"How  much  do  I  owe  you?"  she  asked  on 
arriving  at  her  destination.  "Well,  ma'am," 
said  the  old  man,  "my  reg'lar  price  is  a  dol- 
lar, but  seein'  as  it's  sech  a  bad  night  and 
the  goin'  so  terrible,  I'll  call  it  seventy-five 
cents." 


A  Wall  Street  broker  was  the  father  of  a 
small  family  which  he  rarely  was  able  to  see, 
as  he  was  too  engrossed  in  making  a  fortune. 
One  night,  however,  he  was  to  stay  home  and 
take  care  of  the  several  young  offspring 
alone.  The  next  morning  his  wife  asked  him 
if  he  underwent  any  difficulties.  "Oh,"  he 
said,  "I  got  them  all  to  bed  O.  K.  except 
that  little  red-headed  one.  I  had  to  lick  her 
before  she'd  go."  "Why,  John  !"  his  wife  ex- 
claimed. "That  isn't  our  child.  She  lives 
across  the   street !" 


Cortlandt  Eleecker,  congratulated  at  Piping 
Rock  on  the  smartness  of  a  new  lounging  suit, 
said :  "London  clothes  are  very  good  look- 
ing, but  the  trousers  are  always  uncomfort- 
able. They  come  up  nearly  to  your  chin,  you 
know.  This  cut  is  supposed  to  have  a  corset- 
like effect  and  to  make  the  coat  set  better. 
A  nobleman  was  once  rebuked  by  the  king 
for  the  shabbiness  of  his  trousers.  'A  man 
of  your  rank,'  the  king  said  sternly,  'ought 
to  wear  better  trousers  than  those.'  You'd 
think  the  nobleman's  answer  was  a  joke,  but 
no — he  was  speaking  the  literal  truth  when  he 
said  to  the  king  in  a  tremulous  voice  :  'Sir, 
my  trousers  may  be  shabby,  but  they  cover  a 
warm  and  honest  heart.'  " 


band  when  you  will  help  him  beat  up  a  man 
who  has  just  prevented  him  from  beating  you 
up."  "  'Taint  that,  jedge,"  replied  the  woman, 
"but  'safety  first'  is  my  niotter.  So  long  as 
Jake  was  a-gettin'  th'  best  of  it  I  said  nothin', 
but  when  I  seed  that  he  was  a-tirin'  an'  thet 
my  ol'  man  was  a-goin'  to  lick  him,  I  knowed 
thet  if  I  didn't  stick  up  fer  my  ol'  man  I'd 
a  got  a  good  lickin'.  'Safety  first'  is  my 
motter,  jedge." 

General  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  at  a  dinner 
on  his  yacht  Romola.  told  a  war  story.  "What 
was  true  of  the  civil  war  will  be  true  of  the 
world  war  some  day,"  he  began.  "In  a  hotel 
smoking-room  back  in  the  '90s  a  number  of 
veterans  got  into  a  dispute  over  a  certain 
battle.  The  veterans — all  men  of  high  rank — ■ 
argued  very  turbulently.  But  a  quiet  man 
spoke  up  and  said;  'Gentlemen,  I  happened 
to  be  tnere  at  that  engagement,  and  I  think 
I  can  settle  the  point  at  issue.'  And  settle  it 
he  did.  The  hotel  proprietor,  much  impressed, 
said  to  him  when  he  got  through  :  'My  dear 
sir,  what  may  have  been  j'our  rank  in  the 
army?'  'I  was  a  private,  sir,  a  full  private,' 
was  the  calm  reply.  A  short  time  afterward 
the  full  private  asked  for  his  bill,  as  he  was 
about  to  depart,  but  the  proprietor  said  to 
him:  'Not  a  penny,  sir!  Not  a  penny!  You 
owe  me  nothing.'  'Why,  how  is  that?'  the 
other  demanded  in  bewilderment.  'I  couldn't 
dream  of  charging  you,  sir,'  said  the  proprietor 
warmly.  'You  are  the  first  private  I  have 
ever  met.' " 


"Have  you  ever  read  'To  a  Fieldmouse' ?" 
'Why,  no!  How  do  you  get  them  to  listen?" 
—Yale  Record. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Highly  Recommended. 
Nan's    lips    are    ever    sweet    (for    Thomas    told    me 

so). 
Her    hands    are    soft     (I    think    James    ought    to 

know) ; 
She  likes  to  hug  (at  least  so  Julius  said) ; 
She  loves  to  kiss  (I  got  this  straight  from  Fred). 

A  ring  looks  swell  upon  her  hand   (said  Dick) ; 
When   she   says   "yes"   she's  charming    (murmured 

Nick). 
Slie    loves    the    light    real    low     (I    learned     from 

Ned); 
Her   hair  is  silky    (this   I   owe  to  Jed). 

She  cuddles,   oh,  so  nicely   (vowed  Eugene); 
She  clings  to  one  so  vinelike    (murmured  Deane). 
Her  cheeks  are  made  of  velvet    (gurgled   Van)  ; 
Their  color  ne'er  comes  off    (suggested  Dan). 

I  really  feel  that  with  kind  words  like  these — 
You  folks  may  view  the  matter  as  you  please — 
That  I'm  indeed   a  very   lucky  man 
To   get  so  versatile  a  wife  as   Nan. 

— Raymond   L.    Kitrts   in   Judge. 


Colonial  Ancestors  of  the  Volstead  Act. 
Although  the  colonial  Virginians  were  hard- 
riding,  hard-drinking,  hospitable,  and  gallant 
gentlemen,  little  inclined  to  brook  undue  re- 
straints of  their  personal  liberty  by  legisla- 
tion, it  is  recorded  that  they  did  at  one  time 
attempt  to  enforce  a  prohibition  measure. 
In  "Potomac  Landings"  Paul  Wilstach  tells 
about  the  fate  of  this  ancestor  of  the  Vol- 
stead Act.  "Small  'tippling  houses,'  probably 
mere  drinking  bars,  for  the  refreshment  of 
travelers  became  so  numerous  that  Virginia 
passed  her  first  prohibition  laws  limiting  each 
county  to  one  at  the  courthouse  and  one  at  a 
public  landing  or  ferry.     But  the  law  was  not 


A  farmer  and  his  wife  were  up  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  for  assault  and  battery. 
The  complainant  was  their  hired  man.  The 
farmer  had  been  beating  his  wife,  when  the 
hired  man  interfered.  The  farmer  had  im- 
mediately turned  on  the  hired  man,  and  for 
a  time  the  two  had  it  nip  and  tuck.  Sud- 
denly thf;  farmer's  wife  had  thrown  herself 
on  the  hired  man,  kicking,  clawing,  and 
shouting,  "What  do  you  mean  by  interferin' ? 
Guess  my  ol'  man's  got  a  right  to  beat  me  if 
he  .wants  to  1"  After  hearing  the  testimony, 
judge  said  to  the  woman :  "You  must 
great  esteem   and   respect   for  your  hus- 


tV  I  ju 


popular  and  was  quickly  swept  aside,  says 
Mr.  Wilstach.  The  inns  and  coffee  houses 
were  so  attractive  with  their  convivial  tap 
rooms  that  they  became  an  embarrassment  to 
the  colonial  government,  for  the  clerks  in  the 
provincial  offices  spent  far  more  time  tippling 
at  their  bars  than  in  recording  deeds  in  the 
government  offices.  Jellie's  tavern  in  St. 
Mary's  City,  the  first  capital  of  Maryland, 
was  so  alluring  that  the  council  in  1696  re- 
quested the  mayor  and  aldermen  to  suppress 
it.  The  legislature  also  made  stringent  laws 
regarding  the  comfort  of  the  traveler.  The 
St.  Mary's  bonifaces,  according  to  Mr.  Wil- 
stach, were  obliged  to  have  at  least  twenty 
feather  beds,  and  in  their  stables  they  were 
required  to  furnish  room  for  at  least  twenty 
horses. 

"To  all  those  victims  of  the  exorbitant 
bootlegger  who  regret  the  days  when  a  drink 
was  a  drink  instead  of  a  transaction  in  high 
finance  the  Maryland  laws  against  profiteer- 
ing in  liquors  will  be  interesting.  Among  the 
charges  fixed  by  the  legislature  were : 
'Brandy,  malaga  and  sherry,  10  shillings  per 
gallon;  canary,  12  shillings;  French,  Rhenish, 
Dutch,  and  English  wines,  6  shillings;  Mum, 
3  shillings;  plain  cider,  25,  and  boiled  cider, 
30  lbs.  tobacco  per  quart.'  Lodging  in  bed 
with  sheets  was  also  fixed  at  12  pence,  and 
diet  1  shilling  per  meal." 


"What's  all  that  noise  gwine  on  ovah  at 
yo'  house  last  night?"  asked  an  old  colored 
woman  of  another.  "Sounded  like  a  lot  of 
catamounts  done  broke  loose."  "Dat?  Why, 
dat  was  nothin'  only  de  gen'man  from  the 
furniture  store  collecting  his  easy  payments." 
— The   Bullock    Way. 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  -'Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOR.  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO" COMPOUNDS 


THE    ARGONAUT 


March  11,  1922. 


PERSONAL. 

Social  Notes. 

At  a  small  dinner  recently  given  fay  Mrs.  Everett 
Ames,  formerly  of  Oakland,  at  her  apartments  at 
the  Wickersham  in  Portland,  Oregon,  the  news  of 
her  engagement  to  Mr.  James  GilHson  of  that  city 
was  informally  announced.  Definite  plans  for  the 
wedding  have  not  been  announced,  as  Mrs.  Ames 
has  but  recently  returned  to  Portland  from  the 
East.  Mr.  Gillison  is  associated  with  Balfour, 
Guthrie  &  Co.  in  Portland,  and  is  a  resident 
member  of  the  Arlington  Club  of  that  city. 

The  marriage  of  ilrs.  Marie  Haydel  Eenoist  of 
St-  Louis  and  Mr.  Gordon  Tevis,  son  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam S.  Tevis,  was  solemnized  last  Saturday  at 
Carmelita  Parish  House  in  Montecito,  Rev.  Father 
Serra  officiating.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tevis  have  gone 
to  New  Orleans  on  their  wedding  trip  and  later 
will  go  to  Havana  and  Panama  before  returning  to 
California.  They  will  make  their  home  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  marriage  of  ^Mrs.  Katherine  Peppers  of  Oak- 
land and  Mr.  Carleton  Earle  Miller,  son  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  Peterson  iMiller,  took  place  Tuesday  at 
Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  Dr.  Lynn  of- 
ficiating, iliss  Mary  Josselyn  was  the  maid  of 
honor.  Mr.  Frank  Peterson  was  the  best  man.  At 
the  conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Miller   will   reside   in    San   Francisco. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Elizabeth  La  Eoyteaux, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  La  Eoy- 
teaux of  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  and  Cap- 
tain Edward  Pegrara.  Jr.,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
E,  S.  Pegram  of  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  was 
solemnized  February  25th,  at  the  Church  of  Heav- 
enly Rest  in  New  York,  Bishop  Herbert  Shipman 
officiating.  A  reception  followed  at  the  bride's 
home  on  Park  Avenue.  Miss  Mary  La  Eoyteaux 
was  the  maid  of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids  were 
Miss  Lily  Duperti  of  New  York,  Miss  Rachel 
Mellom  of  Pittsburg,  Miss  Elizabeth  Allen  of 
Eron>n'ille,  and  Miss  Isabel  MacLeish  of  Rich- 
mond, ^'irginia,  Captain  William  Vernon  was  the 
best  man  and  the  ushers  were  Captain  Otto 
Praeger,  Lieutenant  Edgar  Marburg,  Mr.  Frederick 
Wright,  Mr.  Chester  Spalding,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Hickox, 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Girl's  Recreation  and  Home 
Club  a  Horse  Show  is  being  held  by  the  auxiliary 
of  the  institution  at  the  Seventh  Avenue  Riding 
School.  They  are  giving  three  performances,  the 
closing  one  being  held  tonight,  .Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  auxiliary  are  ilrs.  William  Roth,  Mrs. 
Algernon  Gibson,  Mrs,  John  Breuner,  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Swinerton,  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mrs.  George 
Bowles,  Mrs.  Wendell  Hammon,  Mrs.  Daniel 
Volkmann,  Mrs.  Richard  Heiman,  Mrs.  William 
Leib,  Mrs,  W.  R,  Leet,  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Mon- 
tagne,  ilrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot,  Mrs.  George 
Ebright,  Mrs.  Warren  Spieker,  Mrs.  Maurice  Sul- 
livan, and  Miss  Maud  O'Connor. 

Miss  Agnes  and  Miss  Mar^'  Harrison  gave  a 
bridge-tea  last   Wednesday  afternoon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Roger  Eocqueraz  gave  a  dinner 
at  the  Palace  Thursday  for  Miss  Barbara  Kimble, 
their    guests    including    Miss    Edna    Taylor,    Miss 


Lawton  Filer,  Miss  Virginia  Loop,  Miss  Lillian 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy,  Mr.  Leroy  Nickel, 
Mr.  Ensign  Nicholas  \'an  Bergen,  Mr.  Alfred 
Hendrickson,  Mr.  Gordon  Hitchcock,  Mr.  Orel 
Goldaracena,  and  Mr.  George  McNear. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Griffith  and  Miss  Mary  Pauline 
Coppee  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  luncheon 
given  Thursday  in  San  Rafael  by  Miss  Margaret 
Foster. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lyman  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  at  Tait's-at-the-Beach  Thursday  for  Miss 
Hatherly  Brittain  and  Mr.  William  Bliss.  Among 
their  guests  were  Dr.  and  Mrs-  Walter  Baldwin. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  Page,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Beaver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Madison, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  de  Ropp,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Van   Sicklen. 

Complimenting  Mrs.  George  Barnett,  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  William  Sesnon  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
night-  Among  their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Georges  de  Latour,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Buck- 
bee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Noyes,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Joseph  Grace,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fredrick  Bradley, 
Mrs.  F.  P.  Pfingst,  Miss  Maye  Carroll,  and  Mr. 
R,   Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  gave  a 
luncheon  Sunday  in  Piedmont  for  Admiral  and 
Mrs.  Eberle. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Perkins  gave  a 
dinner  Saturday  at  Mare  Island,  complimenting 
Admiral  and  Mrs.  J.  McKean. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Sunday  in  Burlingame  for  Mrs.  Herman 
Duryea  of  New  York.  Their  guests  were  Mrs. 
Edward  Thaw.  Miss  Maude  Fay,  Miss  Cornelia 
Armsby,  Captain  Symington,  Mr.  Gordon  Armsby. 
and    Mr.   Joseph    Redding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  gave  a  dinner 
last  evening  at  the  St.  Francis,  preceding  the 
Horse   Show. 

Miss  Jean  Searles  gave  a  tea  Tuesday  In  Pied- 
mont in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Holbrook  Goodale, 
wife  of  Ensign  Goodale,  of  the  U.  S.  S,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.  Woodworth  Selfridge  gave  a  bridge  party 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

Mrs.  William  Tubbs  entertained  more  than  a 
dozen  guests  at  luncheon  Tuesday  at  the  Town  and 
Country  Club. 

Mrs.  Paul  Fay  gave  a  tea  last  Monday,  her 
guests  including  Mrs.  Harold  Casey,  ^Irs.  Vernon 
Skewes-Cox,  Mrs,  Clarence  Oddie,  ^Mrs.  Warren 
Spieker,  Mrs.  Ernest  McCormick.  Mrs.  Frank 
Hooper,  Mrs,  George  Lyman,  Mrs.  Effingham  Sut- 
ton, Mrs.  Warren  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hooper, 
Mrs.  Leo  Merle,  Mrs.  Edgar  Freeman,  and  Mrs. 
.■Vlan  Van   Fleet. 

Miss  Helen  St.  Goar  entertained  at  tea  Saturday 
at  the  Palace. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Clark  Woodward  gave  a  tea 
last  week  in  Coronado,  complimenting  Admiral  and 
Mrs.   Edward  Eberle. 

Miss  Louise  Mahoney  and  Miss  Frances  Jolliffe 
received  the  guests  at  the  opening  of  the  Court- 
yard Studios  Tearooms  in  Chinatown  Monday 
afternoon.  Those  present  were  Mrs.  William 
Younger.  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs,  Ernest 
Folger,  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle, 
Mrs.  Herbert  .Mien.  ^Irs.   Snell  Cobb,  Mrs.  Wood- 
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TO 


LOS 
ANGELES 


Via  Coast  Line 
(Third  Street  Station) 

LEAVE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

8.00  a.  m. — Shore  Line  Limited 

Scenic  "Coast  Line"  by  Daj'. 


AERI^-E 
LOS  ANGELES 

10:30  p.  m. 
7:45  a.  m. 


5:00  p.  m. — Sunset  Limited 

Leave  after  Business   Day  is  over — arrive  for  early  morning 
engagements. 

8:00  p.  m.— Lark  9:30  a.m. 

Dine    at    home;    sleep    late;    breakfast    leisurely— arrive     for 
10   A.    M.    appointments. 

8:15  p.  m, — Sunset  Express  12:10  p.  m. 

A    full    night's    rest    and    shorter    day    trip — lOO    miles    along 
shore  Pacific  Ocean. 

Via  San  Joaquin  Valley  Line 
(Ferry  Station) 

10:40  a.  m.— Los  Angeles  Express  7:40  a.  m. 

opportunity     to     see     the     wonderful     development     of     San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

4:00  p.  m.— Tehachapi  9:40  a.  m. 

Leave  after — arrive  before  banking  hours. 
Crosses   the    scenic    Tehachapi    Mountains. 

6:00  p.  m.— Owl  8:50  a.  m. 

Leave  after  Business  Day — arrive  for  earlv  morning  engage- 
ment*. 

PURCHASE  PULLMAN  SPACE  EARLY 

For  Fares  and  Sleeping  Car  Tickets  Ask  Agents 

50  Post  Street  Ferry  Station  Third  St.  Station 

or  Phone  Sutter  4000 


worth  Selfridge,  Mrs.  Florence  Sloss,  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell Shorb,  ilrs.  Herbert  Crittenden.  Mrs.  Morris 
Meyer f eld.  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Maude  Fay, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Zane,  Miss  Mary  Jolliffe.  Miss 
Harriet  Jolliffe,  and  Miss  Constance  Eeardsley. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  George  Landerberger  gave 
a  dinner  Thursday  evening  at  Yerba  Buena  as  a 
farewell  to  Commander  and  Mrs.  John  Pond.  In 
the  party  were  Colonel  and  Mrs,  Giles  Bishop, 
Lieutenant-Commander  and  Mrs.  John  Ballard, 
Lieutenant-Commander  and  Mrs.  John  Eaughman, 
Miss  Mary  Ward,  and  Lieutenant-Commander 
Perkins. 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Harding  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  Palace,  complimenting  Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant, 
Jr.,  of  San  Diego.  Among  her  guests  were  Mrs. 
Charles  Butters,  Mrs.  William  Blake,  Mrs.  John 
McDonald,  Mrs.  Armstrong  Taylor,  Mrs.  William 
Henshaw,  Mrs.  S.  Yada.  and  Miss  Alice  Grimes. 

In  honor  of  Mrs.  Edward  Eberle  and  Mrs. 
George  Barnett,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  was  a  lunch- 
eon hostess  Thursday  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  George  Forderer  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  Francisca  Club,  those  at  the  affairs  having 
been  Mrs.  Grayson  Dutton,  Mrs.  Arthur  Sharp, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Williams,  Mrs.  Alfred  Spalding,  Mrs. 
Harold  Dollar,  Mrs.  Frederick  Palmer,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Weir,  Mrs.  Harry  Williar,  Mrs.  John  Pol- 
hetnus,  Mrs.  Frank  Grace,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Shiels. 

Mrs.  Duncan  Frissell  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  given  Friday  at  the  Palace  by  Mrs. 
Robert  Richards.  Her  guests  were  Mrs.  David 
Barrows,  Mrs.  Salem  Pohlraan.  Mrs.  William  de 
Fremerj-,  Mrs.  Oscar  Long,  Mrs.  Ralph  Merritt, 
Mrs.  Francis  Shook,  Mrs.  Langley  Porter,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Pearce,  Miss  Ella  Barrows,  and  Miss  Zeta 
Baker. 

A  tea  was  given  Sunday,  March  5th.  on  board 
the  U.  S.  S.  battleship  California  by  Commander 
Bradley  and  officers  to  Mr.  Pablo  Sanchez  and 
party,  composed  of  prominent  Spanish-.\merican 
friends  residing  at  present  in  this  city.  The  party 
consisted  of  Don  Francisco  Dueiias  and  daughters. 
Miss  Maria  Teresa  Dueiias,  iliss  Edelmira  Duefias, 
Mrs.  Luis  de  .Marcon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips. 
Miss  Ella  Tarraga,  Miss  Marian  Lopez,  Miss  Sally 
O'Bear,    and    Mr.   Francisco  Duefias.   Jr. 

Polo  interest  will  be  transferred  to  the  northern 
part  of  California  this  month  with  tournaments 
scheduled  at  San  Mateo  and  Del  Monte.  These 
matche.s  are  looked  forward  to  with  interest,  as 
teams  are  well  balanced  this  season  and  rivalry 
among  the  followers  of  the  various  clubs  keen. 
The  Del  Monte  Spring  Tournament  will  open  on 
March  25th  and  there  will  be  in  competition  rep- 
resentations from  the  Mid  wick  Club,  the  Denver 
Countrj-  Clnb,  San  Mateo  Polo  Club,  the  Mon- 
terey Presidio,  and  Del  ^[onte.  One  of  the 
feature  events  to  be  contested  will  be  the  special 
match  between  the  north  and  the  south  for  the 
S.  F.  E.  Morse  Poppy  Club.  Side  features  to  the 
polo  tournament  will  be  a  paper  chase  on  March 
29th  and  a  Gymkana  on   .'Vpril   1st, 

The  golf  features  holding  sway  at  Del  Monte 
consist  of  the  freak  Eletherin  Contest  this  coming 
week-end  and  the  Pebble  Beach  Gold  Golf  Vase 
on   March    17th  to  19th. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelis  Winkler  are  being 
con,eTatulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son  at  their 
home  in  Java. 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    Jesse    Lilienthal    are    being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


Operatic  Lectures 
Those  who.  in  a  devout  spirit,  are  making 
preparation  for  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  sea- 
son are  taking  a  course  in  interpretative  opera 
recitals  from  Sydney  Francis  Hoben,  who 
travels  around  the  world  presenting  his  inter- 
esting opera  repertorj'.  with  musical  selec- 
tions rendered  on  the  piano.  Mr.  Hoben's 
present  course  of  four  operas  presumably  to 
be  sung  here  in  the  coming  opera  season, 
which  is  given  under  the  management  of  Miss 
Seckels,  will  conclude  with  "Tannhauser"  on 
March  13th  and  "N'orma"  on  March  16th. 
His  method  is  to  give  some  particulars  of  the 
life  and  works  of  the  composer,  classify  his 
music  according  to  its  school,  and  then 
graphically  tell  the  story,  which  is  interpo- 
lated with   selections   from  the  musical   score. 


A  Shaw  Play  at  Berkeley. 
"Getting  Married,"  perhaps  the  most  de- 
lightful of  Bernard  Shaw's  satirical  comedies 
on  marriage,  the  next  production  scheduled  by 
the  Greek  Theatre  Players  of  the  University 
of  California,  will  be  performed  on  Saturday 
night,  March  11th,  with  repetitions  on  March 
1 7th  and  1 8tfa.  The  production  Saturday 
night,  at  Wheeler  Hall,  will  feature  Irving 
Pichel  in  the  part  of  St.  John  Hotchkiss, 
which  was  originally  created  by  William 
Faversham.  Nancy  Tyler  will  play  Mrs. 
Bridgeworth.  Other  players  will  be  Pamela 
Tyler,  Cla>-ton  Lane,  Violette  Wilson,  Harold 
Minger.  Walter  Plunkett,  Charles  Dillman, 
Edward  Hogan,  and  Marj'  Morris. 


The  Next  Trainine  Camp. 

Major  Robert  A.  Roos,  assistant  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Ninety-First  Division,  visited  Del 
Monte  and  cities  on  the  Monterey  peninsula 
over  the  week-end  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  proposed  site  of  the  training  camp  to  take 
place  in  July  and  August.  The  camp  will  be 
located  on  a  level  stretch  of  ground  oA^er- 
looking  the  polo  fields  and  race-track.  While 
no  definite  decision  has  been  rendered,  the 
officials  and  citizens  of  the  cities  on  the  Mon- 
terey peninsula  are  confident  that  they  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  very  successful  camp. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,   Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  CAUFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MANAGER 

San  Yaidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 
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I  Hotel  Claremont  | 

I        Berkeley,  California  | 

g        Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills,  M 

g        amidst    wonderful     flower     gardens  ^ 

g       and    magnificent    trees.    Thirty-five  g 

M       minutes  from   San   Francisco  direct  J 

M       to   entrance  of   Hotel    by  the  Key  M 

g        Route  ferry  and  express  trains.  g 

g        For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley  g 

I        9^^**-  1 

il!llllli1ll!l1lllilllllllllUl!lllllll11illl[llllllllllll!lllli!i1llllll!l^ 


\T  PRAHCI\ 

OOnc  ot  tlie  vjrlJi  arat  Kottis  | 

f^aciiitf^      Unioii       5c3uai;e  / 

SAN  FEAHCISCO      CALIFORJUA 


WHEBB  SEE^^CE  AND 
COMFORTS  ARE 
PLANNED  FOR  GUESTS 
WHO  APPRECIATE 
THE  BEST 


HORSE  BACK  CLOTHES 
A  SPECIALTY 


TELEPHONE 
GABFlELD  I'yO 


ANTON  C  JENSEN 

FORMERLY  OF  LONDON 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

841  PHELiN  BUILDING      Sax  Feaxcisco.  Cal. 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chambeel.ain.  A.  M..  Principal 
P.O.  Box  506,  Santa  BARBAR.^,  C.\i.. 


OLD    LACE 

HANDSOME  WEDDING  VEIL 

(Worn  by  Royalty) 

Also  piece  of  POINTE  DE  VENISE 

BOX  1143        SAN  FRANC^CO 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  pajier 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  fgi" 
request.  i'- 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 

Business  Founded 

in 

1880 


Storage — Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


Our  Man  Will  Call  and  Talk  the 
Maiter  Over  with  You 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  ana  Whereabouts. 
The   Misses   Fannie   and   May   Friedlander  are  en 
route  to  Tahiti  and   Australia,   having  sailed   from 
San    Francisco    last    Friday.      They    will    be    away  j 
until  the  late  summer.  I 

Mr.    and   Mrs.    U.    S.    Grant,  Jr.,    have   returned  | 
to  San  Diego,  after  a  short  visit  here.     They  will 
come    north    again    in    a    few    weeks    and    will    sail 
from  here  for  Europe  by  way  of  Panama. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Garritt  of  Seattle  and  New  York 
has  left  for  Southern  California,  after  a  visit  with 
her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Brown,  Jr. 

Mrs,  Herman  Duryea  of  New  York  will  leave 
next  week  for  Santa  Barbara  for  a  sojourn  of 
several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Frederick  Watriss  of  New  York 
have  concluded  their  visit  with  Mrs,  Whitelaw 
Reid  at  Millbrae,  and  are  visiting  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara.    They  are  at   El  Mirasol. 

Mrs.  George  Barnett  is  in  Washington,,  where 
she  will  pass  a  few  weeks.  She  will  go  to  New 
York   before    returning   to    California, 

Mrs,  SchuUz  Hopkins  and  her  little  son  will 
leave  shortly  for  Pebble  Beach,  where  they  will 
open  their  summer  cottage, 

Mrs.  Edith  Blanding  Coleman  has  gone  to  Pasa- 
dena for  a  visit  of  several  weeks.  She  is  at  the 
Hotel    Maryland. 

Miss  Cornelia  Arrasby,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  and 
Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  are  traveling  through  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  They  will  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  trip  in  Coronado. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  J.  C,  Van  Eck  returned  last 
week  from  New  York,  where  they  passed  the 
month  of  February,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Van  Eck  will 
leave  in  May  for  Europe  to  spend  the  summer 
abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham  have  rented  the 
Gregory  house  in  Menlo  Park.  They  will  take 
possession  of  it  shortly  after  Easter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Evans  have  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara  for  a  brief  sojourn.  They  are  at  El 
Encanto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  Brunswig  and  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Brunswig  of  Los  Angeles  will  sail  in  April 
for  Europe  to  be  gone  a  year.  They  are  at  present 
visiting  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Albert  Toledano  in  New 
Orleans. 

Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  is  en  route  home  from 
Europe,  where  she  has  been  passing  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter.  She  was  recently  in  Gibraltar 
with  Mr.  Sprague's  cousins,  the  American  consul, 
Mr.  Richard  Sprague,  and  Mrs.  Sprague. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eberle  are  spending  a 
few  weeks  at  the  St.   Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  will  leave  shortly 
on  a  trip  through  Southern  California.  They  will 
be  accompanied  by  Miss  Ruth  Hobart  and  Miss 
Ellita   Adams. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guernsey  Curran  of  Oyster  Bay, 
New  York,  are  visiting  in  California.  At  present 
they  are  at  Del  Alonte. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Smead  have 
come  from  San  Pedro  and  are  staying  at  the  Fair- 
mont. 

Mrs,  Edward  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  AVilliam  Par- 
rott.  Miss  Emilie  Parrott,  and  Mr.  John  Parrott 
will  leave  the  first  of  the  week  for  Santa  Barbara 
to  be  gone  a  month. 
.  Mrs.  Edwin  Griffith  and  Miss  Mary  Pauline 
Coppee  have  left  for  New  York  en  route  to  Eu- 
rope. The.y  will  go  directly  to  London  to  be 
among  the  guests  at  the  wedding  of  their  nephew, 
Mr.  Wharton  Thurston,  and  Miss  Evelyn  Poett, 
which  will  take  place  in  the  middle  of  April. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  King  will  spend  the  summer 
at  Atherton,  where  they  have  taken  the  residence 
of  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Richard   Sprague. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Hyde  Smith  has  returned  to  Hono- 
lulu, after  a  visit  of  four  months' with  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Garceau. 

Mrs.  Miller  Graham  and  Miss  Geraldine  Graham 
have  left  India  and  are  en  route  to  San  Francisco, 


They  went  to  the  Far  East  from  Europe,  and  in 
Jailur  they  were  the  guests  of  Sir  James  Butler. 
Mrs.  Graham  and  her  daughter  will  visit  in  San 
Francisco   for  a  week  before  returning  south. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thorne  are  sojourning  at 
the  Breakers,  Palm  Beach,  where  they  will  be 
throughout   the   month   of   March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Sprcckels  and  Mr.  and 
^Irs.  Spencer  Eddy  are  at  Cap  Fcrrat,  where  they 
have  reopened  their  villa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Heiman  have  taken  a 
place  in  Menlo  Park  for  the  summer  opposite  the 
Flood   place.    Linden    Towers. 

Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  who  has  been  touring 
the  Orient  for  some  months,  has  extended  his 
travels  to  include  Egypt.  He  sailed  from  Bombay 
January  28th.  On  his  arrival  in  Europe  Mr. 
Phelan  and  the  members  of  his  party  will  tour 
Italy  and  Spain,  where  they  will  pass  the  spring 
and  early  summer.  Among  those  in  the  group  are 
Mrs.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs.  Ward  Barron,  and 
Mr.    Noel   Sullivan,  ' 

Ensign  Atherton  Macondray,  Jr.,  has  returned 
to  San  Diego,  after  a  brief  visit  with  Mrs.  Ma- 
condray in   town. 

^frs.  Edward  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Iloward  returned  last  week  from  San  Francisco, 
after  an  extended  visit  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs.  Parrott  Whitney  has  moved  from  Broad- 
way to  a  residence  on  Vallejo    Street. 

Miss  Louise  Bradbury  and  Miss  Rosario  Ein- 
ston  of  Los  Angeles  have  returned  south,  after  a 
visit    with    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Reginald   Jenkins. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Pritchett  have  returned 
from  New  York  to  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  will 
spend   the  summer. 

Miss  Hildreth  Meier e  will  spend  the  summer 
abroad  and  has  engaged  passage  for  June  14th. 
She    will    go   directly  to    Italy. 

Airs.  William  Pringle  has  been  obliged  to  post- 
pone her  return  to  California  until  after  Easter, 
She   is   at  present  in   New   York. 

Mr.  Thomas  Driscoll  has  returned  from  a  trip 
to    Pn-i^den.-i. 

rtmong  Eastern  visitors  now  at  Del  Monte  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Bumham  Perry  of  Boston,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Burns  of  New  York,  ilr,  and 
Mrs.  I.  O-  Ball  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  N.  Minton  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  E.  Mason  of  Boston. 

Miss  Jessie  M.  Ewing  has  gone  East  to  be  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  W.  D.  Wurtsbaugh.  wife  of  the 
commandant  of  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
Station,  Illinois.  From  there  Miss  Ewing  will  visit 
in    Washington    and    New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  George  Stimmel  (nee  Miss  Elsie 
Bishop)  whose  marriage  was  celebrated  in  San 
Francisco  last  Saturday,  are  spending  their  honey- 
moon at   Del  Monte  Lodge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  E.  Holt  of  Stockton  entertained 
a  party  of  friends  at  their  Pebble  Beach  home 
over  the  week-end. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Murphy,  with  their  daughter. 
Miss  Bernardie  Murphy,  and  Mrs.  Murphy's  sister. 
Miss  Sue  Sinnott,  will  leave  for  New  York  the 
latter  part  of  March,  whence  they  will  sail  for 
Europe  to    remain    several    months. 

.■\.mong  the  guests  recently  registered  at  Hotel 
Whitcomb  are  Mr.  Fred  James,  Sacramento ;  Mr, 
E.  C.  Ladd,  Kansas  City;  Mr.  George  N.  Glass. 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  A.  L.  Schultze.  Mr. 
S.  B.  Montgomery,  Chicago ;  Mr.  H.  E.  Hare, 
New  York;  Dr.  C.  C.  McCIain.  Eakersfield;  Mr. 
John  H.  Highler,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  J.  H.  Eagen, 
Fresno;  Mr.  L.  E.  Burrows  and  daughter,  Los 
Angeles;  Mrs.  George  W.  Kingsbury,  Watson- 
ville;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Johnson,  Rockford,  Illinois:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Eoyd,  Los  Angeles;  Airs.  E.  C. 
Sears,  Atascadero;  Mrs.  E.  D.  Moulton,  Ripon; 
Mr.    John    C.    Chase,    Fresno;    Mr.    H.    H.    Gray, 


Students'  Observatory  at  the  University  of 
California,  whose  subject  will  be  "The 
Comets."  The  lecturer  will  discuss  the  origin 
and  fate  of  the  comet,  the  formation  of  its 
Iiright  head,  and  the  phenomenal  velocities  of 
the  particles  of  its  tail. 


Chicago;  Airs.  Lorna  Moon 
L.  Davis.  New  York;  Mr. 
sonville. 

Recent     arrivals     at     the 
Edythe     Tate     Thompson, 
Folkenson,    Mr.    Charles    V 
Mr,     Ivan    Abrahamson,    Ne 


Hollywood;  Mr.  D.  J. 
A.  B.  Rilovich,  Wat- 
Palace     include     Mrs. 

Fresno:      Mr.     H.     E. 

.    Zone,     Los    Angeles; 

w  York;  Mr.  W.  M. 
Morton.  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Wal- 
lace, Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  W.  O.  Todd,  Bakers- 
field;  Mr.  R.  B.  Kumpe,  Portland;  Mr.  G.  Fletcher 
Obey,  London;  Mr.  N.  E.  H.  Parker,  Boston;  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Maxey,  Portland,  Maine;  Mr.  I.  W. 
-Alexander,  Fresno;  Mr,  M.  J.  Vogel,  New  York; 
Mr.  E.  G.  Hurst,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  D.  V.  Fen- 
nessy.  E!  Paso;  Mr,  Russ  L.  Whitney.  Chicago: 
Mr.  R.  E.  Ball,  Mr.  J.  B.  Lippincott.  Mr.  C.  L. 
Nickle,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  H.  V.  Short.  Sacra- 
mento; Mr.  L.  D.  Sale,  Mr.  Maynard  Gardner, 
Los  Angeles. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  St.  Francis  include  Lieu- 
tenant E.  R.  Reynolds.  U.  S.  .'\. ;  Captain  W.  F. 
Freehoff,  U.  S.  A.;  Mr.  Toseph  Scott,  Los  .\ngeles; 
Mr.  J.  M.  McGee.  Orov'ille;  Mr.  L.  W.  LandickT. 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  George  W.  Hauck.  Marys- 
ville;  Mr.  F.  H.  Merrill,  Los  .\ngeles;  Mr.  X^'ctor 
Koch.  New  York;  Mr.  H.  B.  Finch,  Minneapolis; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Connor,  Dublin,  Texas:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  D.  McCormack.  \*ancouver,  B.  C. ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Bloch,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  E. 
O.  Wattis,  Ogden:  Mr.  William  T.  Prosscrt, 
Seattle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  J.  Kelly,  Mr.  M.  J. 
Kelly,  Minneapolis;  Mr.  R.  R.  Fox.  Seattle;  Mr. 
'Robert  R.  Lord,  Cambridge,  Arassachusetts;  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  McManus,  Air.  Philip  M.  King,  New 
York. 


Professor  Leuschner  on  Comets 
The  final  free  popular  illustrated  lecture  of 
the  present  series  under  the  auspices  of  the 
-\stronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific  will  be 
given  on  Friday,  March  17th,  at  8  p.  m..  at 
Native  Sons  Hall,  by  Dr.  .■\.  O.  Leuschner, 
professor    of    astronomy    and    director    of   the 
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DE.'VLER.     for    trial,    sample    ton— more    or    Jess— PEACOCK 
appreciate    its    merits,    cheerful    blaze,    cleanliness,    general    satis- 


r. 


house  use:  LTTMP  for  grates;   EGG  better  for  stoves,  costs  one  dollar 
h. 


Cameo 


CALIFORNIA  CLIMATE  needs  no  expensive  FURNACE  FIRE,  day  and  night. 
Best  Economical  substitute  C.\MEO  COLORADO  CO.VL.  Start  lire  at  6  a.  m. 
to  die  out  early  evening.  Order  of  your  DEALER  sample  sack  or  more.  He 
iviU  know  from  205  Hobart  Building  where  to  find  either.  CHARLES    R.    ALLEN 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Master  of  the  "Quest." 
Word  came  to  the  Sea-Gate's  Warder 

As  the  dawn  rose  gray  and  pale, 
"Out  of  the  mist  of  the  ice-floes 

There  comes  a  little  sail." 


"And  what  does  the  Master  offer 
For  quit  of  a  harbor-fee?" 

".-/  high  heart,  and  all  tindautited 
III  the  dark  ways  of  the  sea. 

"A  high  heart,  and  lone  in  seeming 
As  the  sea  gulls'  pinions  gray, 

Or  a  light  tliat  is  hid  to  landward 
But  trackcth  the  white  sea-spray. 

"A  hand  that  is  sure  and  steadfast 
As  ever  a  helmsman  bore, 

Thought  that  is  constant  and'  loyal 
For  the  -man  that  heaves  at  the  oar. 

"The  Hre  of  a  cunning  Captain 
For  the  dark  of  a  stormy  moon, 

Speech  that  is  sweet  and  skillful 
In  the  sage  and  the  rune. 

"Eyes  for  the  stars  of  heaven 
Or  the  snow-cloud  lowering  cold. 

Eyes  for   the  shock   of  peril 
Or  the  glint  of  faery  gold." 


"Then  truth,"  quoth  the  Sea-Gate's  Warder, 

He  is   free  of  port  for  me! 
And  all  good  Masters  of  roving  sail 
Stand  forth,  and  give  him  a  rousing  hail 
Who  comes  from  the  Frozen  Sea!" 
—Edward    Forrester    Sutton     in    the    New     York 
Tim  es. 


An  Irish  Airman  Foresees  His  Death 
I  know  that  I  shall  meet  my  fate 

Somewhere  among  the  clouds  above; 
Those- that  I   fight  I  do  not   hate. 

Those  that  I  guard   I  do  not  love; 
My  country   is  Kiltartan    Cross, 

Mj'    countrymen    Kiltartan's    poor. 
No  likely  end   could  bring  them   loss 

Or  leave  them   happier  than  before. 
Nor  law,  nor  duty  bade  me  fight 

Nor  public  man,  nor  cheering  crowds, 
A  lonely  impulse  of  delight 

Drove  tu  this  tumult  in  the  clouds; 
I  balanced   all,  brought  all  to   mind. 

The  years  to  come  seem  waste  of  breath. 
A  waste  of  breath  the  years  behind 

In  balance  with  this   life,   this  death. 

— William  Butler  Yeats. 


The  Flight. 

O   Wild  Heart,  track  the  land's  perfume, 

Beach-roses    and    moor-heather ! 
All    fragrances   of   herb    and    bloom 

Fail,   out  at  sea,   together. 
O    follow  where    aloft    find   room 

Lark-song   and  eagle-feather! 
Ail  ecstasies  of  throat  and  plume 

Melt,    high    on   yon   blue   weather. 

O  leave  on  sky  and  ocean  lost 

The  flight  creation  dareth; 
Take  wings  of  love,  that  mounts  the   most; 

Find  fame,  that  furthest  fareth! 
Thy  flight,   albeit  amid  her  host 

Thee,   too,   night  star-like  beareth. 
Flying,    thy   breath    on    heaven's  coast. 

The  infinite  outweareth. 

IL 

"Dead   o'er  us  roll   celestial   fires; 

Mute  stand  Earth's  ancient  beaches; 
Old  thoughts,  old  instincts,  old  desires. 

The  passing  hour  outreaches; 
The  soul  creative  never  tires — 

Evokes,  adores,   beseeches; 
And  that  heart  most  the  god  inspires 

Whom  most  its   wildness   teaches. 

"For  I  will  course  through  falling  years. 

And   stars   and   cities   burning; 
And  I  will  march  through  dying  cheers 

Past    empires    unreturning; 
Ever   the   world-flame   reappears 

Where    mankind    power    is    earning, 
The  nations'  hopes,  the   people's  tears. 

One  with  the   wild  heart  yearning." 

— George  Edward  Woodberry. 


The 

ROOF 
GARDEN 

for 

Dancing 
EVERY  SATURDAY  EVENING 

This  delightful  room  available  on 
advance  reservation  for  private 
dancing      parties,      accommodating 

250  couples. 

Luncheon 75c 

Dinner $1.50 

HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

-Market    St.,    at    Civic    Center 


D.  M.   LIXXARD 

Lessee 


ERNEST  DRURY 

Manager 


The  PowyB  Lectures, 

John  Cowper  Powys  will  lecture  Sunday 
evening  at  the  Maitland  Theatre  on  why  he 
considers  marriage  an  experiment  in  friend- 
ship which  has  nothing  to  do  with  love. 
Powys  will  touch  upon  noted  divorces  in  his- 
tory, especially  that  of  Napoleon  and  Jose- 
phine, and  he  will  bring  in  the  effect  of  di- 
vorce upon  the  younger  generation. 

The  talks  by  Mr.  Powys  on  "Books  That 
Live  and  Die,"  taking  place  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday  morning,  also  at  the  Maitland 
Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Jessica 
Colbert,  are  drawing  large  audiences. 

On  Tuesday  Powys  will  lecture  on  "Moby 
Dick  or  the  White  Whale,"  by  Herman  Mel- 
ville, and  "Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  by  Victor 
Hugo. 


A  prisoner  in  court  was  asked  the  usual 
question — "Guilty  or  not  guilty?"  "Yes,"  re- 
sponded the  man  at  the  bar.  "What's  that?" 
asked  the  judge,  sharply.  "I  was  asked 
whether  I  was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and  of 
course  I  am.  Of  the  two  conditions  I  could 
not  well  escape  both."  "But  which  are  you?" 
"Oh.  go  on,  judge!  What's  the  jury  for?" — 
Los  Angeles  Times. 


The  small  African  warrior  ant  will  permit 
his  body  to  be  torn  from  his  head  before  he 
will  let  go  the  hold  of  his  mandibles. 


JOHN  O.  BELLIS 

The  Store  of  a  Thousand  Novelties  and 

Staple 

Goods  in  Gold  and  Sdver 

We  have  a  department   for  the  repairing  of 

silverware. 

5S  GEARY  STREET 
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Up  a  HlUand  a  Hill, 
Up    a    hill  '  and    a    bill    there's    a    sudden    orchard- 
slope. 
And  a  little  tawny  field  in  the  sun; 
There's    a    gray    wall    that    coils    like    a    twist    of 
frayed-out  rope, 
And  grasses  nodding  news  one  to  one, 

L'^p    a    hill    and    a    hill    there's    a    windy    place    to 

stand. 

And  between  the  apple-boughs  to  find  the  blue 

Of  the  sleepy  summer  sea,  past  the  cliffs  of  orange 

sand. 

With    the-  white   charmed    ships   sliding   through. 

Up  a  hill  and  a  hill  there's  a  little  house  as  gray 
.'Vs  a  stnne  that  the  glaciers  scored  and  stained; 

With  a  red  rose  by  the  door,  and  a  tangled  garden- 
way. 
And  a  face  at  the  window  checker-paned. 

I  could  climb,  I  could  climb,  till  the  shoes  fell  off 
my    feet. 
Just  to  find  that  tawny  field  above  the  sea! 
Up  a  hill  and  a  hill, — oh,  the  honeysuckle's  sweet! 
.\nd  the  eyes  at  the  window  watch  for  me! 

— Fannie  Stearns  Davis. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Give  me  a  new  novel  which  will  go  well 
with  a  sea-green  tea-gown  and  ash-blonde 
hair." — Berlin  Lustige  Blatter. 

Husband  (at  a  dance) — ^Jol^'  attractive  little 
thing  that — what  ?  Wife — Ye-es.  I'm  very 
much  afraid  she's  got  a  past  in  front  of  her. 
— Pu7ich. 

"And  why  does  the  death  of  this  friend  af- 
fect you  so  deeply?"  "Ah!  Had  I  married 
him  I  should  now  be  a  widow." — Rome  II 
Travaso. 

"A  Virginia  man  never  saw  an  automobile 
imtil  last  Friday,  his  ninetj'-eighth  birthday." 
"That's  one  reason  he's  ninet>"-eight !" — Sche- 
nectady  Gazette. 

Father — What  does  your  teacher  say  about 
3'our  poor  arithmetic  work?  Anthony — He 
said  he'd  rather  you  would  not  help  me  with 
it. — Harvard  Lampoon. 

Prisoner —  Good-moming,  judge.  Judge — 
How  old  are  you?  Prisoner — Twent>'-nine. 
Judge — You'll  be  thirtj'  when  you  get  out. 
— Chicago  Pliwnix. 

"Poor  Edith  seems  utteriy  crushed.  You 
know  she  used  to  hang  on  Jack's  every  word." 
"Yes."  "Well,  the  other  day  he  broke  it." — 
Boston   Transcript. 

Visitor — It's  funny,  but  I  can  never  get  your 
baby  to  pla\'  Tsnth  a  rattle.  Artist  Mother — 
Not  at  all ;  his  father  was  never  athletic 
either. — London  Mail. 

"May  I  have  a  dance,  miss  ?"  "Most  as- 
suredly;    you    may^    ha^-e    number    fourteen." 
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g        Place   a   standing  order  with   your 
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"Thanks,  but  1*11  be  gone  by  that  time."     "So 
will  I." — Stockholm  Kasper. 

Teacher — Now.  Rollo,  use  the  word  "ruth- 
less" in  a  sentence.  Rollo — Even,-  team  in 
the  American  League  except  the  Yankees  is 
Ruthless. — Noire  Dame  Juggler. 

Raugh — So  your  cawlidge  cawmic  isn't 
making  a  hit?  Raw — ^Xaw.  None  of  the 
faculty  is  even  talking  of  kicking  it  out. — 
Washington  and  Jeiferson   Wag  Jag. 

Pedestrian  (to  traihc  cop) — Officer,  what  is 
the  quickest  way  to  the  hospital  ?  Cop — 
Well,  you  cross  here  and  you'll  be  there  in 
fifteen  minutes. — Amsterdam  De  Notrekraker. 

"What  qualities  must  a  man  have  to  be  a 

j  successful    financier?'      "He   must   be    able    to 

make   other  people's   money  pay  him   for   the 

privilege    of    working    overtime." — New    York 

Sun. 

"I  wonder  if  it's  true  that  good  Americans, 
when  they  die,  go  to  Paris?"  "One  can  not 
tell ;  but  I  think  it  ver\'  probable  that  bad 
Parisians,  when  they  die,  go  to  America.'* — 
London  Mail. 

"Be  careful  of  that  tiger!"  "Oh,  we  are 
not  afraid  of  him  hurting  anybody."  "I  know 
that.  But  I  don't  want  the  comedian  to  maul 
him  to  death.  Tigers  cost  money." — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

Fatlier-in-Law — I've  asked  you  here  to  din- 
ner for  the  last  time,  my  bo}%  for  I'm  sorrj-  to 
tell  you  I've  lost  all  my  money.  Son-in-Law 
— Great  Scot !  Then  I  married  for  love, 
after  all. — Windsor  Magazine. 

Mother  (severely) — Bobby,  j-ou  mustn't  use 
those  naughty  words !  Wherever  did  you 
learn  them  ?  Bobby — From  pa's  shaving, 
uncle's  golf,  cousin  Jim's  Ford,  and  auntie's 
parrot. — London  Passing  Show. 

Diner — Where's  my  change  ?  Waiter — Dar 
aint  no  change ;  dat's  mah  tip.  Diner — But  I 
didn't  tell  you  you  could  have  it.  Waiter — 
Oh,  dat's  all  right,  boss.  Ah's  fo'getiul  mah- 
self  sometimes. — Boston  Transcript. 

EUhu  Root  was  cross-examining  a  young 
woman  in  court  one  day.  "How  old  are 
you?"  he  asked.  The  young  woman  hesitated. 
"Don't  hesitate,"  said  Mr.  Root.  "The  longer 
you  hesitate  the  older  j'ou  are." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"Gee,  old  man,  that's  a  peach  of  a  stenog- 
rapher you've  got  there.  But  why  two  of  'em ; 
don't  you  find  it  a  frightful  expense?"  "Well, 
yes ;  but  there's  really  work  to  be  done  at 
times,  so  I  have  to  have  the  other  one  to  at- 
tend to  it" — Judge. 

Comedian — Why  did  you  break  off  your  en- 
gagement with  the  leading  lady?  Tragedian — 
Because  she  had  the  cheek  to  demand  that  her 
name  should  be  printed  on  the  wedding  in-\-i- 
tations  in  bigger  and  blacker  tj"pe  than  mine. 
— London  Mail. 

The  Plutocrat  (to  would-be  son-in-law) — 
Is  it  my  daughter  you  want,  sir,  or  is  it  her 
monej-?  The  Suitor — Sir,  you  know  very  well 
that  I  am  an  amateur  athlete.  The  Plutocrat 
— What's  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?  The  Suitor 
— A  great  deal,  sir.  It  debars  me  from  taking 
part  in  any  event  for  money. — London  Passing 
Sho'j:. 

"Did  you  find  out  what  that  sporty-looldn' 
stranger  was  doin'  in  Chiggersville  ?"  asked 
Bill  Woppit,  the  garage  man.  "Nope,"  said 
Sara  Puttj-fut,  the  leading  grocer.  "I  ast  him 
what  his  business  was,  an'  he  said  he  was  th' 
feller  who  built  th'  pj-ramids."  "A  kind  of 
architect,  eh  ?"  "Naw.  I  knew  right  off  he 
was  tryin'  to  fool  me.  I  don't  know-  much,  but 
I  know  them  things  was  built  before  th*  civil 
war,  which  was  a  consider'ble  time  before  that 
3-oung  whippersnapper  was  bom." — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 
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Freedom  of  the  Knees. 
A  woman  professor  of  Vassar  College  who 
has  been  studyng  the  health  of  girls  for  more 
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than  a  third  of  a  century-  finds  that  it  is 
better  than  it  has  ever  been  (says  the  Port- 
land Oregonian).  The  girl  of  today  is 
sturdier,  she  says,  and  better  able  to  do  a 
day's  work  and  to  withstand  disease  than  her 
mother  was.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to 
greater  freedom  from  drudgery,  to  the  general 
movement  for  education  in  hygiene,  to  wider 
opportunity  for  recreation  and  particularly  to 
indulgence  in  outdoor  sports,  but  the  professor 
thinks  that  the  chief  reason  is  reform  in 
dress.  The  speaker  mentions  the  short  skirt. 
Ten  years  ago  this  would  have  been  viewed 
with  horror;  five  years  ago  it  excited  a  kind 
of  prurient  curiosit>'  in  the  minds  of  a  few ; 
but  it  is  a  sign  of  our  sanity  that  this  stage 
is  quickh-  passed.  Now  it  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  the  old-fashioned  garment,  which 
not  only  swept  the  streets,  but  hampered  the 
movements  of  the  wearer,  will  never  return. 
The  Paris  fashion-makers  have  said  that  it 
will,  but  we  doubt  it.  The  new  freedom 
means  too  much  to  those  who  have  tasted  it. 

The  dean  of  women  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity and  a  woman  leader  of  the  Illinois 
Vigilantes'  Association  join  the  professor  in 
pronouncing  judgment  on  the  modern  girl 
and  in  finding  her  the  better  for  the  change 
which  has  taken  place.  "The  young  woman 
of  today,"  said  the  vigilantes'  leader,  "is  mor- 
ally trustworthy  and  sound  at  heart."  It  is 
no  sign  of  decay  that  she  has  cast  aside  a 
restriction  upon  free  movements,  any  more 
than  it  was  a  token  of  degeneracy  when  in 
larger  numbers  than  ever  before  in  our  his- 
torj'  she  took  to  wearing  sensible  shoes.  It 
is  now  remembered  that  the  vogue  of  the 
open-throated  waist  was  hailed  with  gloomy 
"scientific"  predictions  that  it  would  invite 
respirator}-  diseases  and  end  eventually  in  the 
extermination  of  the  sex.  No  such  thing 
happened,  of  course,  because  fundamentally 
there  was  no  more  reason  why  a  low-neck 
garment  should  react  unfavorably  on  a 
healthy  girl  than  on  a  sailor.  Plenty  of 
fresh  air  never  hurt  any  one,  and  freedom  of 
muscular  movement  is  as  desirable  for  a  girl 
as  for  a  boy. 

It  is  now  seen  that  the  outcry  against  the 
short    skirt   was   largely   the   product   of    sur- 
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prise,  or  rather  of  opposition  to  any  inroad 
on  our  traditions.  The  war,  which  gave  a 
new  reputabilitj'  to  k-nickerbockers  and  over- 
alls on  women,  did  not  establish  them  as  a 
fashion  for  reasons  which  were  mostly  aes- 
thetic, but  it  did  give  emphasis  to  hygiene, 
comfort,  and  convenience,  and  the  shorter 
skirt  was  the  final  compromise.  The  latter 
is  still  with  us  because  it  appeals  to  common 
sense.  This  is,  as  has  been  suggested,  one 
of  the  favorable  signs  of  the  times.  Popular 
acceptance  is  already  so  complete  that  we  can 
think  of  nothing  that  would  look  more  "old- 
fashioned"  than  a  woman  walking  down  the 
street  wearing  a  dress  that  swept  the  side- 
walks as  she  went  along. 
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mitted  his  unhappy  bias  of  opposition,  his  instinctive 
vice  of  spectacular  detraction,  to  render  him  bUnd 
to  his  obligations. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  the  highest  intelli- 
gence of  the  country  desires  confirmation  of  the 
treaties.  In  the  Senate  those  who  reflect  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  of  moral  progress  stand  for  ratification. 
It  is  truly  a  pity  that  Jlr.  Johnson  has  chosen  to  stand 
apart  from  those  who  represent  the  will  of  the  country, 
to  ally  himself  and  to  make  common  cause  with  such 
chronic  malcontents  and  obstructionists  as  Senators 
Borah,  La  Follette,  and  Reed.  Better  was  expected  of 
Mr.  Johnson  even  by  those  of  us  who  from  time  to 
time  have  questioned  his  capabilities  of  impersonal 
judgment  and  constructive  mind- 
Senator  Johnson's  attitude  in  this  matter  has  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  immediate  political  situation  in  California. 
His  successor  is  to  be  chosen  within  the  current  year; 
and  it  has  been  conceded  that  Senator  Johnson  should 
be  his  own  successor.  In  many  minds  entirely  conso- 
nant with  this  idea  recent  events  have  raised  a  serious 
question.  Is  it  right  that  California  shall  be  repre- 
sented by  a  man  who  will  not  hearken  to  the  judgment 
and  desires  of  our  people?  Is  it  discreet  that  Cali- 
fornia through  one  of  its  senators  shall  stand  at  odds 
with  the  Administration?  Both  the  sentiment  and  in- 
terest of  California  are  involved  in  these  queries. 


Senator  Johnson  and  the  Treaties. 

Not  alone  critics  of  Senator  Johnson,  but  his  friends 
and  admirers  as  well,  are  profoundly  regretful  at 
the  course  he  has  taken  in  the  matter  of  the  Confer- 
ence treaties.  It  has  been  the  hope  of  practically  every- 
body iv.  his  home  state  that  with  respect  to  this  great 
issue  Mr.  Johnson  might  restrain  hi'^  temperamental 
bent  to  opposition  and  detraction.  Here  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Washington  Conference  are  regarded  as 
of  special,  in  truth  of  local  significance.  Our  position 
facing  the  Pacific  Ocean  makes  it  matter  of  special 
importance  that  our  relationships  with  the  Eastern 
front  of  Asia,  particularly  Japan,  shall  be  pacific  and 
friendly.  Satisfaction  here  over  the  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferences between  our  country  and  Japan  has  been 
general;  and  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  a  critic  of  this 
adjustment  has  been  found  in  one  whose  privilege  and 
whose  duty  it  is  to  speak  for  California. 

There  is  further  regret  that  Senator  Johnson,  by  his 
course  with  respect  to  the  treaties,  is  antagonizing  the 
aims  and  efforts  of  President  Harding.  California  re- 
gards President  Harding  with  cordial  approval.  It 
views  the  course  of  his  administration  with  something 
warmer  than  mere  approval.  It  desires,  not  only  in  its 
own  interest,  but  sentimentally  that  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Harding  shall  be  upheld.  It  is  truly  matter  of  chagrin 
that  a  man  who  should  voice  the  sentiment  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  highest  councils  of  the  nation  has  per- 


The  Treaties  in  the  Senate. 

Let  nobody  in  excess  of  innocence  deceive  himself 
with  the  notion  that  the  Four-Power  treaty  now  before 
the  Senate  is  being  considered  upon  its  merits  alone. 
Things  are  not  done  that  way  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  In  legislative  bodies — not  only  in  our  own 
country,  but  in  every  other — everything  stands  related 
to  something  else.  In  one  form  or  another,  politics  and 
personality  enter  into  consideration  of  every  project, 
great  and  small  alike.  LTnderstanding  of  what  is  going 
on  at  \\'ashington  will  be  aided  by  a  glance  at  the  situa- 
tion, including  its  background  of  political  and  personal 
motives.  Not  all  of  these  motives  are  visible,  but 
enough  is  in  view  to  outline  the  situation. 

First  it  must  be  said  that  the  politics  behind  the  con- 
test over  the  treaties  in  the  Senate  is  of  the  peanut 
variety,  narrow,  partisan,  even  factional  and  wholly 
disreputable.  It  proceeds  on  the  Democratic  side  from  a 
conference  held  recently  by  Messrs.  Cox,  Tumulty,  Har- 
rison, and  other  party  leaders,  wherein  it  was  decided 
that  the  Democratic  minority  should  in  every  possible 
way  obstruct  the  Republican  majority  to  the  end  of  con- 
fusing and  breaking  down  its  legislative  programme. 
Consideration  of  the  treaties  and  of  every  other  subject 
bearing  the  stamp  of  Republican  initiative  or  approval 
is  to  be  delayed,  hindered,  made  difficult.  Even  ex- 
President  Wilson  appears  to  have  been  brought  into 
this  vicious  programme,  for  where  he  once  showed  a 
good  spirit,  he  has  now  taken  the  back  track  in  the 
matter  of  ratification  of  the  treaties.  An  effect  of  this 
piratical  programme  was  the  withdrawal  from  the  fol- 
lowing of  Senator  Underwood  of  seven  of  the  thirteen 
Democratic  members  who  voted  to  ratify  the  Yap 
treaty.  This,  of  course,  puts  Underwood  in  an  awk- 
ward position.  He  is  the  nominal  leader  of  his  party 
in  the  Senate ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Conference  that 
drafted  the  treaties;  he  has  undertaken  to  win  co- 
operation of  the  Democratic  minority  for  confirmation. 
Now,  according  to  estimates  made  at  \A'ashington,  his 
following  is  so  reduced  that  he  can  only  count  on  six 
Democratic  votes  besides  his  own. 


Another  phase  of  the  situation  is  the  attitude  of 
chronic  objectors  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  house  to 
anything  and  everything  that  does  not  originate  with 
themselves.  In  the  matter  of  the  treaties  and  other 
things.  Senators  Borah,  Johnson,  and  La  Follette  are 
pursuing  their  ordinary  political  tactics.    They  are  op- 


positionists, if  not  on  principle,  at  least  in  obedience  to 
habit.  It  is  their  way  of  making  themselves  important 
in  the  Senate,  of  exploiting  themselves  before  the 
country.  Vanity,  with  an  innate  love  for  the  spectacu- 
lar, is  their  main  inspiration.  One  may  not  speak 
positively  in  such  matters,  but  another  probable  motive 
is  the  calculation  of  getting  into  such  position  that  the 
Administration  may  be  brought  to  pay  them  to  get  into 
line  by  concessions  in  the  form  of  patronage.  But 
whatever  the  motive  or  combination  of  motives,  there 
stands  the  little  group  of  obstructionists  making  sacri- 
fice of  the  potentialities  and  dignity  of  their  country, 
cooperating  with  the  opponents  of  the  party  which  they 
profess  to  represent  and  through  which,  in  fact,  they 
came  to  the   posts  they  occupy. 

Most  notable  of  the  purely  personal  considerations 
behind  obstructive  tactics  in  the  Senate  relative  to  the 
treaties  is  the  animosity  of  the  Republican  irrecon- 
cilables  to  Senator  Lodge.  Borah,  Johnson,  and  La 
Follette  have  not  recovered  from  a  resentment  that 
they  have  been  nourishing  now  for  several  years. 
They  have,  when  human  passions  are  taken  into 
consideration,  a  certain  privilege  of  dislike  for  Lodge, 
who  has  upon  occasion  assumed  the  arrogance  of  a 
superior  culture  and  who  has  more  than  once  ex- 
hibited his  contempt  for  these  more  or  less  uncombed 
wild-westerners.  However  all  this  may  be,  the  irrecon- 
cilable group  likes  to  make  things  unpleasant  for  Lodge 
and  would  not  be  chagrined  if  he  should  fail  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  Senate.  There  is  an  obvious  play  to  bring 
Lodge  out  into  the  open — in  other  words,  to  put  him 
into  position  where  he  must  make  an  extended  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  treaties.  If  in  the  speech  which 
it  is  sought  to  compel  him  to  make  he  shall  take  the 
idealistic  position,  the  opposition  (Democrats  and  Re- 
pubHcanirreconcilables)  will  take  the  materialistic,  and 
vice  versa.  If  Lodge  should  say  anything  favorable  to 
Great  Britain,  as  inevitably  he  must,  here  would  be 
political  ammunition  for  the  Democrats  to  be  used  upon 
the  Irish  vote  in  Massachusetts.  The  irreconcilables 
seem  willing  to  play  the  part  of  tail  to  this  particular 
kite.  

The  programme  outlined  by  the  Co.x-Tumulty-Har- 
rison  confab  has  gone  far  enough  to  cut  the  ground 
from  under  Senator  Underwood.  It  has  found  a  very 
considerable  support.  As  we  have  already  said,  of  the 
thirteen  Democrats  who  joined  L'nderwood  in  voting  to 
ratify  the  Yap  treaty  seven  are  disposed  to  turn  tail  and 
follow  the  opposition  programme  as  it  has  been  defined. 
This  makes  a  grave  situation.  Only  thirt>--three  votes 
are  needed  to  defeat  ratification.  Twenty-two  are  defi- 
nitely committed  in  opposition,  and  with  the  seven  recal- 
citrants added  to  the  roster  runs  up  to  twenty-nine.  The 
margin  is  perilously  small.  Only  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  will  bring  to  support  of  the  treaty  the  necessary 
two-thirds  vote.  It  is  in  this  situation — a  situation  in 
which  every  vote  counts^that  Messrs.  Borah,  Johnson, 
and  La  Follette  stand  arrayed  in  cooperation  with  the 
party  to  which  they  are  nominally  opposed  and  against 
the  party  they  nominally  represent.  They  further  stand 
arrayed  against  the  wish  of  the  great  mass  of  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  people  of  the  United  States. 

Brother  Bryan,  always  to  be  depended  upon  to  do  the 
unexpected  thing,  appeared  in  W'ashington  last  week 
and  at  once  got  in  touch  with  Democratic  senators  who 
are  opposing  ratification.  \\"ith  customary  vehemence 
he  declared  opposition  to  the  Pacific  treaties  to  be  "bad 
in  principle  and  bad  in  policy,"  demanding  that  Demo- 
cratic senators  turn  about  and  insist  upon  ratification. 
How  effective  Mr.  Bryan's  appeal  may  be  remains  for 
future  determination.  Of  course,  Mr.  Bryan  could  not 
leave  well  enough  alone.  His  counsels  went  beyond 
the  demand  for  ratification  to  include  one  of  his 
familiar  pacifist  arguments,  urging  that  after  the 
treaties  have  been  ratified  the  Democrats  shall   insist 
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: .:  reducing  the  size  of  the  navy  far  below  the  minimurn 
established  by  the  naval  limitations  treaty 

Senator  Harrison,  who  for  the  moment  has  usurped 
Mr.  Underwood's  powers  as  leader  of  the  minority',  is 
an  interesting  character.  He  has  the  engaging  and 
altogether  likable  personahty  that  goes  with  the  name 
of  "Pat."  He  hails  from  Mississippi,  and  the  first  and 
last  interest  of  his  life  is  partisan  politics.  He  joys  in 
filibustering  and  directs  that  game  with  the  naive  dis- 
regard of  straightforward  candor  characteristic  of  the 
trickv  political  ringmaster  that  he  is.  Xo  matter  what 
comes  before  the  Senate  bearing  the  Republican  trade- 
mark, "Pat"  is  "agin"  it.  One  day  it  may  be  a  pro- 
cedure for  establishing  the  budget  system;  the  next  it 
may  be  something  tending  to  obstruct  procedure  to  the 
same  end.  It  is  all  the  same  to  "Pat"  He  is  a  "Dim- 
mycrat,"  and  whatever  may  tend  to  delay  or  embar- 
rassment to  the  Republican  legislative  programme 
"Pat"  falls  heavily  upon  it  with  both  feet. 

In  the  meantime  President  Harding,  having  done 
everj-thing  in  his  power  to  recommend  the  treaties  to 
the  Senate,  having  pointed  out  the  consequences  of 
their  failure,  having  declared  that  he  will  "neither 
lobby,  trade,  supplicate,  nor  admonish,"  has  gone  South 
for  a  brief  vacation.  There  is  dignitj'  in  a  course  that 
leaves  to  the  Senate  the  responsibilit)'  that  attaches  to 
it  tmder  the  Constitution.  It  is  for  the  Senate  to  de- 
termine whether  the  United  States  government  is  or  is 
not  capable  of  fimctioning  in  the  sphere  of  interna- 
tional affairs.  More  specifically,  as  the  situation 
stands,  it  is  up  to  three  nominally  Republican  senators 
— Messrs.  Borah,  Johnson,  and  La  Follette — to  deter- 
mine this  great  and  vital  issue.  These  three  men  can 
not  fail  to  know  that  public  sentiment  favors  adoption 
of  the  treaties:  and  if  they  shall  continue  to  stand  in 
opposition  it  will  be  in  contempt  of  views  and  courses 
they  are  in  honor  bound  to  represent. 


Witchcraft  at  Chico. 
■  It  is  likely  that  the  appetite  for  signs  and  wonders  is 
only  exceeded  by  the  thirst  for  light  wines  and  beers. 
There  is  a  t^-pe  of  mind,  and  if  it  is  not  in  the  majority 
it  represents  at  least  a  very  large  minority,  that  seems 
to  need  something  supernatural  to  think  about,  and  to 
believe  in.  It  has  not  thus  far  been  possible  for  ration- 
alism to  catch  up  with  the  birth  rate,  and  so  there  is 
an  active  market  for  modern  miracles.  At  one  time 
the  best  people  took  a  hand  in  the  hanging  of  witches, 
or  approved  the  practice  w'hen  indulged  in  by  the  grim 
pietists  of  that  day.  Today,  the  prevailing  disposition 
is  not  sanguinary,  nor  igneous,  but  wondering,  and  per- 
haps grateful  for  something  at  which  to  wonder.  As 
long  a5  credulit\-  takes  this  harmless  form  it  may  be 
regarded  with  charity  and  tolerance,  until  we  get  better 
schoolteachers. 

In  addition,  most  people  like  to  guess.  Hence  the 
profits  made  by  the  composers  of  puzzles,  who  minister  i 
at  least  to  the  great  recreative  instinct  of  the  race. 
Fishing  has  its  closed  seasons,  but  guessing  is  open  all 
year.  .At  the  pleasant  little  town  of  Chico,  in  Butte 
Countv^  -the  guessing  has  recently  been  very  good,  the 
wondering  and  believing  of  the  best  quality.  Last  Sun- 
day a  lot  of  people  who  had  long  been  puzzled  about 
Jonah  and  the  whale  and  where  Cain  got  his  wife  seem 
to  have  given  it  up  and  flocked  to  Chico  in  their  auto- 
mobiles to  guess  at  the  origin  of  the  showers  of  stones 
that  have  piqued  curiosity  for  the  past  two  months. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Charge  owns  a  warehouse,  and 
from  time  to  time  its  iron  roof  resounds  to  the  impact 
^Tjf  a  cobble:  sometimes  a  whole  volley.  Mr.  Charge 
can  not  explain  it  The  petrological  dew  may  fall  at 
any  hour,  but  the  downfall  is  more  likely  to  occur  at 
11  a.  m.,  or  2  ,p.  m.  The  direction  whence  the  stones 
come  is  unknown.  The  town  marshal  put  on  his  star, 
and  examined  the  heavens,  but  to  no  avail.  An  opera- 
tive psychologist;  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  empiric, 
or  faculty  psychologist,  rushed  to  the  scene  from  San 
Francisco.  He  searched  a  number  of  witnesses  and 
set  down  their  answers  in  a  note-book  thoughtfully 
brought  along  for  the  purpose,  but  could  find  no  ma- 
terial or  mundane  explanation.  Because  of  this  nega- 
tive finding,  the  positive  conclusion  is  now  established 
in  the  minds  of  many  that  this  is  a  business  of  spirits, 
a  proper  study  for  the  Society  of  Psychological  Re- 
search, perhaps  for  the  speculations  and  explanations  of 
Sir  Oliv  r  Lodge,  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle.  Camille 
Flammarion,  or  some  other  restless  intellect  imsatisfied 
with  ph  •sica!  causes.  The  operative  psychologist  has 
eicounl'red  competition  of  the  gravest  character,  for 


a  negro  woman  medium  has  offered,  for  a  price,  to 
stop  the  cobblefall,  and  is  willing  to  forego  payment 
until  it  has  ceased  for  forty-eight  hours.  Nothing  could 
be  fairer. 

Human,  and  physical,  explanations  have  been  offered 
in  abundance,  but  they  are  not  desired.  They  are  re- 
garded as  faith-destroying,  and  hence  sinful.  Credulity 
appears  to  be  the  primal  instinct  of  our  race.  As  far 
as  we  know,  the  horses,  cows,  and  elephants  are  not 
gifted  w'ith  it.  Dogs  seem  to  have  it  to  some  degree, 
for  they  believe  in  the  goodness  of  men,  despite  the 
persecutions  of  women.  But  in  human  beings  it  springs 
eternal,  like  the  hope  of  which  it  is  probably  a  sup- 
porting part. 

There  are  those  who  have  believed  in  banshees. 
Others  have  believed  in  the  "precipitation  of  matter," 
whereby,  in  defiance  of  physical  law.  matter  of  one  sort 
has  penetrated  matter  of  another  sort,  and.  as  mist,  has 
passed  clean  through  it,  to  reorganize  on  the  other  side. 
Some  believe  in  spirit  photographs,  admitting  they 
might  be  produced  by  double  exposures,  but  certain  they 
are  not.  Long  before  photography  the  sect  of  Om- 
phalopsjxhites,  if  that  is  the  way  to  spell  it,  believed 
that  by  sitting  in  one  posture  and  gazing  at  the  um- 
bilicus until  their  overstrained  optic  ner\'es  began  to 
pla)'  strange  tricks  they  could  see  the  "light  of  Mt. 
Tabor,"  which  illuminated  the  Transfiguration ;  and  the 
kennels  of  Constantinople  ran  blood  about  that.  Some 
have  believed  in  the  fourth  dimension.  Others  have 
believed  in  the  "lost  .Atlantis."  sunk  somewhere  out  in 
the  roaring  ocean  by  the  subsidence  that  formed  the 
latter,  although  it  was  not  formed  that  way.  Others 
have  believed  that  the  American  Indians  were  the  ten 
lost  tribes  of  Israel,  although  those  ten  lost  tribes  were 
merely  swallowed  up  in  the  surrounding  ragamufiSns 
on  the  fringe  of  Judea.  Others  have  believed  that  the 
ancient  Egj'ptians  could  poke  a  stick  in  the  ground  and 
concentrate  on  it  enough  energ\'  to  build  the  Pyramids 
— something  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
would  probably  pay  handsomely  to  know  how  to  do. 
Others  have  believed  the  dried  blood  of  St.  Janarius  of 
Naples  liquifies  at  a  certain  time,  and  grow  quite  | 
abusive  of  the  saint  if  he  is  slow  with  the  miracle. 
Others  have  believed  the  Cardiff  Giant  was  a  petrified 
man,  and  refused  to  be  undeceived  when  the  roysterers 
that  made  it  of  gvpsum  confessed  the  fraud.  Others 
have  believed  that  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare,  because 
the  general  understanding  is  that  he  did  not.  Others 
believed  that  a  mysterious  and  hence  supernatural  wind 
blew  out  of  the  forhead  of  Eusapia  Palladino  and 
stirred  her  hair,  even  after  Joseph  Rinn  stopped  it  by 
putting  his  hand  across  her  mouth. 

It  is  amusing,  and  it  is  pathetic.  People  have  the 
will  to  believe  largely  because  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
anything  that  can  be  known.  Belief  is  rosy  and  ro- 
mantic. Science  is  hard  and  dry.  The  Argonaut  has, 
of  course,  its  own  theory  about  the  Chico  rockfall.  But 
why  break  down  all  that  beautiful  faith  in  the  work  of 
malignant  spirits?  Why  put  an  end  to  all  the  good 
guessing?  , 

A  Peasant  Bom  Pope. 
Pope  Pius  XI  is  the  son  of  Francesco  Ratti.  an 
Italian  weaver.  His  mother  was  Teresa  Galli  Ratti, 
like  her  husband  a  peasant.  This  fact  is  interesting 
as  illustrating  the  democratic  background  of  an  aris- 
tocratic system  that  has  sustained  itself  through 
centuries.  The  organization  of  the  Catholic  Church 
is  essentially  aristocratic  in  character  in  a  sense 
that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  an  autocratic  group,  based 
upon  aristocratic  models,  and  proceeds  upon  aristo- 
cratic traditions.  It  differs  from  other  aristocracies  in 
a  sense  that  it  is  recruited  from  merit  drawn  from 
every  rank,  class,  and  caste.  Its  special  and-  particular 
virtue  and  the  principle  of  its  continuing  strength  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  rule  of  heredity  has  no  part 
in  it.  Aristocracies  in  ordinary  social  organizations  are 
recruited  under  the  hereditarj'  principle.  The  son  of  a 
duke  becomes  a  duke:  the  son  of  a  lord  becomes  a 
lord.  Personal  character,  individual  competence,  make 
no  figures  in  the  case.  It  is  at  this  point  where  aris- 
tocracies fail.  Human  quality  under  the  pr\'ileges  of 
rank  and  luxury  inevitably  declines.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  aristocracies  conmnonlj'  wither  through  in- 
tellectual and  moral  vacuities  to  nothingness.  The 
system  of  the  Catholic  organization  has  a  sounder  basis 
in  that  it  seeks  talent  wherever  it  may  be  found,  bring- 
ing to  the  hierarchy  the  best  from  everywhere,  even 


installing  upon  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  a  man  peasant- 
born  but  worthy  under  the  tests  of  individual  merit. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Lawyers  representative  of  all  sections  of  the  state 
have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  advise  the  public  in 
the  matter  of  the  coming  election  of  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  action  is  not  only  within  the 
bounds  of  propriety,  but  a  notable  aid  to  public  judg- 
ment. Xobody  knows  so  well  what  the  qualifications 
of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  of  any  court,  should 
be  as  the  lawyers  of  the  state.  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  ex- 
Chief  Justice  Angellotti,  ex-Judge  Slack.  Messrs.  Dev- 
lin. Duime,  Sullivan,  and  their  associates  deserve,  not 
criticism,  but  thanks  for  the  interest  they  have  taken 
in  this  vastly  important  matter.  Even  those  who  de- 
clare their  preference  to  be  "free"  in  the  matter  of 
choice  for  judges  have  no  basis  of  just  criticism.  No 
man  is  freer  than  the  man  who  is  willing  to  receive 
and  act  upon  expert  counsels. 


President  Harding's  determination  that  the  railroads 
and  the  "essential  utilities"  shall  be  "kept  going."  no 
matter  what  the  trainmen's  unions  or  the  coal  miners' 
unions  shall  threaten  to  do,  is  one  of  practical  wisdom 
and  of  executive  duty.  It  is  in  recognition  of  the 
"party  of  the  third  part" — that  is,  of  the  public  interest 
— which  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  private  in- 
terest of  trainmen  or  coal  miners.  It  is  further  right 
that  the  public  should  be  assured  in  advance  that  its 
interest  will  be  protected  and  that  prospective  strikers 
shall  also  know  in  advance  that  they  will  not  be  per- 
mitted in  selfishness  and  recklessness  to  prosecute  their 
demands  at  the  public  cost. 


Secretary  Hughes'  statement  that  he  was  personally 
the  author  of  the  Four-Power  Pact  in  its  original  form 
is  of  course  conclusive  with  orderly-minded  and 
decently-minded  persons.  Whoever  questions  Mr. 
Hughes'  candor  in  the  matter  lacks  something  that  is 
elemental  in  dignity  and  decency :  and  what  is  more, 
writes  himself  down  as  one  whose  passions  have  over- 
whelmed both  his  judgment  and  his  taste.  However, 
the  important  question  in  relation  to  the  Four-Power 
Pact  is  what  it  is  and  what  it  stands  for.  What  hand 
wrote  it  is  a  matter  of  secondary  interest,  or  of  none 
at  all.  When  Senator  Borah  and  his  associated  crew 
of  mad  obstructionists  seek  to  make  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  document  rather  than  of  what  it  says, 
they  exhibit  themselves  in  the  character  of  demagogues 
and  charlatans  eager  to  play  upon  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  ignorance  and  stupidity. 


It  is  made  plain  by  those  who  speak,  if  not  with  au- 
thority at  least  with  judgment,  that  President  Harding 
will  not  approve  any  measure  providing  a  cash  bonus 
for  service  men  unless  it  shall  make  the  necessary  pro- 
vision for  funds.  That  such  provision  can  not  be  made 
without  serious  embarrassment  of  the  finances,  and 
therefore  of  the  essential  interests  of  the  country,  is 
now  manifest.  It  is  further  manifest  that  Congress 
will  not  provide  the  money  by  the  only  method  of 
which  the  President  will  approve.  In  this  situation 
what  will  be  the  course  of  Congress?  We  can  only 
guess.  The  House  of  Representatives  is  in  a  panic, 
due  to  fear  on  the  part  of  its  membership  of  the  "sol- 
dier vote."  In  this  situation  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  likely  to  pass  a  bonus  bill  with  no  provision  for 
meeting  its  demands.  In  all  likelihood  the  bill  will 
"hang  up"  in  the  Senate.  But  if  the  Senate,  in  fear  of 
reprisals  from  the  soldier  vote,  should  join  with  the 
House  and  pass  such  a  bill  as  is  proposed,  then  the  Presi- 
dent may  be  expected  to  veto  it.  He  put  a  stop  last  year 
to  precipitate  action  and  will  probably  do  it  again.  In 
the  meantime  the  coimtry  is  coming  to  see  this  whole 
proposal  in  its  true  light — as  a  moral  issue.  A  large 
self-respecting  element  of  ser\'ice  men  is  making  its 
voice  heard  in  protest.  It  is  too  soon  to  say  that  the 
project  may  ultimately  break  down-of  its  own  weight, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  current  is  now  running  that 


The  picturesque  island  of  ilont  Saint  Michel  (Nor- 
mandy) appears  to  be  jeopardized  as  the  result  of  a 
landslide  which  has  occurred  there.  The  main  street 
of  the  island  has  given  way.  leaving  a  gap  twent^'-five 
feet  wide  by  twent}'  feet  long.  Engineers  have  been 
summoned  to  carr\-  out  an  examination  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  beautiful  old  abbev  which  crowns  the  rock, 
as  it  is  feared  that  the  landslide  may  extend  to  the 
vaults  on  which  the  abbey  stands. 


Makch  18,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


From  a  Visitor  to  San  Francisco. 

San  Fr.\ncisco.  March  11,  1922. 

To  THE  Editor— Sir:  A  stranger  in  this  fair  city  is  almost 
bewildered  by  the  many  things  of  which  it  can  be  justly  proud; 
its  beautiful  bay,  its  unique  situation,  the  life  and  animation 
of  its  streets,   and  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  its  people. 

But,  if  I  may  without  impertinence,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate San  Francisco  upon  its  possession  of  two  things  of 
graver  importance ;  first,  its  citizen  who  wrote  the  letter 
signed  Mark  Gerstle  in  the  Argonaut;  second,  the  Argonaut 
itself.  This  is  the  only  paper  I  have  seen  which  has  lifted 
the  discussion  of  the  bonus  to  the  soldiers  out  of  the  sordid 
level  of  dollars  to  the  place  where  it  belongs,  the  higher  level 
of  the  moral  side  of  the  question. 

Shall  America  give  a  "tip"  to  those  splendid  youths  whose 
dash  and  courage  won  the  whole-hearted  admiration  of  all  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  at  close  range  what  America 
could  send  to  us  ? 

We  are  old  and  tired  nations  in  Europe,  our  traditions  are 
the  growth  of  centuries;  we  have  not  America's  opportunity 
of  starting  upon  the  building  of  a  tradition  for  the  glory  of 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  boys  who  were  in  France. 
They  came  gallantly  to  our  assistance,  eager,  cheerful,  gay ; 
a  charming  breeziness  of  manner  covering,  as  we  at  the  front 
instantly  realized,  the  dauntless  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  To 
each  one  it  must  have  meant  a  step  toward  a  high  ideal,  a  step 
which  they  might  never  have  taken  in  their  comfortable,  peace- 
ful lives  at  home.  How  cruel,  then,  to  tear  from  their  young 
eyes  that  fair  vision  of  something  better  than  the  material 
side  of  life  and — pay  them!  If  duty  (not  "pay")  be  the  soul 
of  the  tradition  carried  down  to  the  sons  and  the  sons'  sons 
of  these  youths,  then  America  can  rest  proud  and  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  if  ever  it  is  her  fate — as  it  was  England's 
— to  decide  between  an  ignoble  safety  and  honor  at  any  sac- 
rifice,  the  country  will  be  behind  her — for  honor. 

I  have  rejoiced  to  hear  many  of  the  boys  who  came  home 
unscathed  deplore  the  fact  that  the  "bonus"  question  was  ever 
raised.  "We  can  work,"  they  say;  "give  anything  you  like- 
the  more  the  better — to  the  wounded  and  disabled."  The 
daring  "doughboy"  of  France  is  no  less  daring  in  America 
when  he  "hustles"  to  make  up  for  lost  time  and  "get  ahead" 
in  his  life's  work.  He  is  willing  and  able  to  fend  for  him- 
self, and  would  be  the  first  to  cheer  on  the  solons  in  Washing- 
ton if  they  would  spend  all  their  efforts  towards  greatly 
assisting  those  splendid  boys  who  have  been  brought  home — 
broken.  W.  H.  L. 


Problems  of  Transportation. 

Sax   Francisco,  March   11,    1922, 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  No  problem  of  graver  consequence 
confronts  the  country  than  that  of  the  railroads,  as  is  evi 
denced  by  the  constantly  increasing  public  attention  that  it 
commands.  In  the  Argonaut  of  March  4th  an  interesting  ex 
cerpt  appears  from  a  speech  of  the  always  interesting  Charles 
M.  Schwab  to  the  Ohio  Society. 

Mr.  Schwab  makes  eloquent  plea  in  behalf  of  the  railroads, 
the  gist  of  which  is  to  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead  and 
whatever  was  done  in  the  past  to  let  bygones  be  bygones. 
Every  one  will  agree  with  Mr.  Schwab  ;  the  only  difficulty  in 
meeting  this  view  seems  to  be  the  impossibility  of  doing  so. 
Mr.  Schwab  stated  he  had  been  told  that  the  railroads  needed 
at  least  five  billions  to  place  them  in  condition  to  handle 
efficiently  the  transportation  of  the  country.  Should  the 
additional  strain  of  a  revival  of  business  and  a  return  of  pros- 
perity be  put  upon  the  rails,  while  in  their  present  physical 
condition,  Mr.  Schwab  believes  that  it  could  but  result  in  a 
paralysis  in  transportation  that  would  materially  abate  that 
prosperitj'. 

This  is  not  only  all  and  sadly  true,  but  it  is  probably  even 
more  indigo-hued  than  Mr.  Schwab  has  painted  it.  The  late 
James  J.  Hill,  who  had  the  habit  of  startling  and  unpalatable 
truth,  some  fifteen  years  ago  said  in  an  interview  that  caused 
both  a  sensation  and  consternation  that  at  that  time  the  rail- 
roads needed  nine  billions  to  rehabilitate  them.  The  chances 
are   that    they    need    more    now    than    they    did    then. 

From  the  ninety-seven  billion  ton  miles  hauled  by  the  rail- 
roads in  1890  Mr.  Daniel  Willard  stated  last  year  that  in 
1920  they  had  been  called  on  to  haul  some  450  billion  ton 
miles.  An  even  more  disquieting  fact  was  revealed  by  the 
Railway  Age,  which  stated  that  an  analysis  of  the  statistics 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  1903  to  1920 
proved  that  a  locomotive  in  the  last-named  year  hauled  almost 
20  per  cent,  less  in  car  mileage  than  it  did  seventeen  years 
before. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  one  carload  in  every  seven 
hauled  by  a  locomotive  must  be  fuel  for  its  own  use  and  that 
but  6  per  cent,  of  that  fuel  can  be  turned  into  energy  and 
94  per  cent,  is  waste,  it  makes  the  Railzvay  Age's  disclosure 
ominously  disagreeable.  These  and  other  things  it  is  that 
make  it  difficult  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  for  overcapitaliza- 
tion in  the  past  is  in  part  responsible  for  the  inability  of  the 
railroads  to  finance  their  needs  in  the  present. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Swayne  in  a  letter  to  the  Argonaut  in  its  issue  of 
February  25th  gives  another  angle  and  offers  a  solution  to  the 
California  end  of  the  problem,  Mr.  Swayne  attributes  the 
financial  difficulties  of  both  the  railroads  and  electric  railways 
to  the  competition  of  commercialized  motor  transportation. 
To  drive  motor  buses  and  trucks  from  the  highways  Mr. 
Swayne  apparently  believes  would,  as  he  puts  it.  conserve  our 
beautiful  highway  system  and  preserve  the  steam  and  electric 
railways.  The  haul  for  which  the  motors  compete  is  of 
course  the  short  one.  It  was  a  fast  contracting  one  with  the 
railroads  from  a  variety  of  causes  long  before  motor  com- 
petition put  in  its  appearance.  Mr.  Swayne  states  that  the 
trucks,  freight  and  passenger,  amounting  to  but  5  per  cent,  of 
the  highway  traffic,  do  more  damage  to  the  highways  than  the 
other  95  per  cent.  do.  This  seems  hardly  possible,  as  there 
are  but  35.000  trucks  and  over  650.000  automobiles  in  the 
state.  But  even  if  it  is,  the  tests  at  Pittsburg.  California,  on 
the  experimental  highway  prove  that  it  is  the  freight  truck, 
and  not  the  passenger  bus,  that  is  to  blame. 

The  passenger  buses  because  of  their  long  wheel  bases  ("from 
190  to  220  inches'),  shock  absorbers,  and  other  devices,  do 
little  if  any  greater  damage  to  the  highway  at  the  speed  at 
which  they  are  run  than  do  privately-owned  automobiles.  A 
loaded  tus  deflected  the  slab  .008  inches  standing  still.  This 
deflection  lessened  at  various  speeds  to  .004  inches  at  thirty 
miles.  A  120-inch  wheel  based,  solid-tired  truck,  with  the 
same  weight,  showed  approximately  twice  the  deflection.  The 
explanation  given  was  that  "under  thirty  miles  an  hour  the 
short  wheel  bases  give  a  cumulative  effect  to  impact.  When 
the  front  wheels  strike  an  uneven  place  the  weight  is  thrown 
up  and,  on  the  short  wheel  base,  comes  down  just  in  time  to 
double  upon  the  impact  as  the  rear  wheels  strike  the  obstruc- 
tion." Any  one  who  has  led  a  cup  and  ball  existence  in  the 
tonneau  of  an  automobile,  while  those  in  the  driving  seat  rode 
in  unbounced  comfort,  knows  from  experience  the  force  and 
discomfort  of  this  double  impact. 

Of  one  anple  of  this  form  of  transnortation  Roger  W.  Bab- 
son,    the    economic    authority,    recently  wrote : 

"That  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  change  from  the  ordi- 
nary street  railway  service  to  motor  bus  ser\'ice  is  inevitable. 
*   *   *  Engineers  and  bankers  hesitate  to   finance  bus  systems 


because  they  fear  that  the  inauguration  of  this  kind  of  service 
will  adversely  affect  their  present  investment  in  tractions. 
Unfortunately  the  interests  which  control  our  street  railway 
systems  feel  that  any  encouragement  of  the  motor  bus  would 
ultimately  result  in  harm  to  them  and  to  their  profession. 
This  is  of  course  short-sighted,  but  it  is  probably  human." 

These  are  but  an  angle  or  two  of  the  railroad  problem, 
which  seems  to  have  as  many  as  a  porcupine  has  quills.  The 
only  thing  that  is  at  present  certain  in  the  future  of  the  rail- 
roads is  that  their  problem  will  be  solved  because  it  must  be. 

James  G.  Blaine. 
* 

From  Mr.  E.  W    Putnam. 

San-    Francisco.    March   10.    1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  It  was  with  extreme  disappointment 
that  I  read  your  words  concerning  the  judgment  of  certain 
citizens  against  the  use  of  Strawberry  Canon  as  a  site  for  the 
Stadium.  I  shall  simply  quote  a  few  words  of  my  friends. 
Professor  Richer  and  Bruce  Porter,  trusting  that  you  will 
give  their  thought  its  properly  controlling  place  in  this  matter. 
All  that  I  enclose  has  been  quoted  in  the  daily  papers: 

"And  often  I  have  visioned  that  caiion  developed  without 
serious  injury  to  its  natural  beauty  for  the  higher  spiritual 
and   intellectual  uses   of  the  university. 

"The  project  is  therefore  a  shocking  waste  of  the  uni- 
versity's  present   and   future    resources." 

Professor  Rieber  is  one  of  our  very  best  men. 

Very  sincerely,  E.  W.  Putnam. 


THE  TROUBLE  IN  INDIA. 


A  Protest  from  Mr.  Bruce  Porttr. 

San  Fr.\ncisco,  March  13,  1921. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  The  responsibility  of  the  regents  of 
the  University  of  California  in  the  choice  of  the  site  of  the 
new  stadium  is,  to  the  citizen  who  looks  beyond  the  present,  a 
very  heavy   one. 

If,  now,  the  choice  of  the  regents  is  for  the  destruction  of 
the  finest  natural  feature  possesed  by  any  seat  of  learning  in 
America,  that  choice  will  mean  that  this  institution,  so  de- 
votedly built  up  by  the  best  intelligences  of  the  community 
and  so  unquestioningly  supported  by  every  citizen  ta.xpayer, 
who  trusted  these  leaders  and  had  faith  in  the  use  and  value  of 
the  higher  education,  this  institution  is  to  be  suddenly  com- 
mitted to  the  lower  purpose  of  a  university  blown  big  by  the 
spirit  of  boosting  advertisement,  of  size  and  excitement,  a 
place  for  the  gathering  of  vast  congregations  of  people  to 
"hurrah"   in  the  interests  of  competitive  sport. 

A  stadium  is  of  course  to  be  built ;  is  to  be  part  of  a 
generous  provision  for  the  legitimate  activities  of' youth.  But 
to  glorify  a  side  issue,  a  relaxation,  by  the  destruction  of  irre- 
coverable natural  beauty,  is  to  deliberately  change  the  destiny 
of  the  university  from  a  place  for  the  cultivation  of  the  higher 
faculties  and  inclinations  in  young  men  and  women ; 
change  the  established  centre  for  the  ideals  of  all  the  citizens 
of  the  state  into  a  place  where,  by  this  very  example  of  ruth 
less  destruction,  the  best  is  not  fostered  nor  conserved  and 
where  the  immediate  second  rate  is  put  above  all  the  lasting 
satisfactions  and  rewards. 

This  is  not  a  decision  to  be  governed  by  the  under- 
graduate desire  to  "put  one  over  on  Stanford."  The  regents 
are  above  such  childishness.  They  are,  we  trust,  to  prove 
that  they  know  themselves  to  be  the  trustees  for  the  whole 
future  of  the  University  of  California.  Bruce  Porter. 


A  Veteran's  Pretest  Against  the  Bonus. 

Philadelphia.   March   9,   1922. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:'  I  enclose  herewith  my  check  cover- 
ing renewal  subscription  to  the  paper  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

I  notice  with  interest  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Mark  L. 
Gerstle  in  your  issue  of  February  25th.  The  pending  legis- 
lation in  Washington  on  the  subject  of  adjusted  compensation 
is  bad  in  principle.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Gerstle  has 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  letter  above  referred  to  an  argument 
which  attacks  in  principle  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  a  combat  division,  and  it  is  my 
feeling  that  if  properly  appealed  to  the  former  members  of 
combat  organizations  could  see  that  the  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Legion  to  put  this  legislation  through  in 
Washington  will  ultimately  work  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  vast   majority   of  people  in   this  country. 

May  I  in  closing  commend  the  action  that  the  Argonaut 
has  taken  in  doing  its  bit  to  show  the  country  by  and  large 
how  dangerous  this  legislation  may  be.  and.  in  my  opinion, 
how   un-.American  ?  Yours   very   truly, 

David  E.   Williams,   Jr. 


A  Bonus  Inflation  Bill. 

(Philadelphia    Inquirer.) 

Whatever  may  the  merits  of  the  Bonus  proposal  certainly 
the  bill  prepared  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  the 
worst  that  has  been  suggested.  In  the  first  place,  it  utterly 
ignores  President  Harding's  statement  that  he  would  approve 
no  bill  of  the  kind  which  did  not  carry  in  it  means  for  raising 
the  necessary  revenue,  and  a  sales  tax  is  his  only  suggestion. 
Evidently  Republican  leaders  are  going  to  rush  the  bill 
through  the  House  simply  to  save  their  faces  in  the  comin, 
election,  although  they  do  not  expect  it  to  pass  the  Senate. 

As  at  present  drawn  the  bill  might  be  properly  called  an 
act  to  inflate  the  currency  by  $2,000,000,000,  since  that  is  what 
it  amounts  to.  Under  the  bill  every  veteran,  to  whom  $50 
or  less  is  coming,  is  to  receive  cash,  although  there  is  no 
cash  in  sight  for  the  purpose.  Some  others  may  accept  voca- 
tional training  or  help  in  getting  farms  and  homes,  for  which 
also  there  is  no  money  provided  ;  but  the  great  majority  will 
receive  Certificates  of  Indebtedness  from  the  treasury  on 
which  all  banks  are  authorized  to  loan  50  per  cent,  of  the 
face  value  at  interest  not  exceeding  2  per  cent,  above  the 
Federal  Reserve  rate  of  the  district. 

Now  there  is  no  possible  compulsion  upon  banks  to  loan 
money  on  this  collateral,  but  it  is  likely  that  under  pressure 
most  of  them  will  do  so.  This  means  that  so  much  money 
will  be  withdrawn  from  commercial  purposes  and  the  banks 
will  have  to  get  heavy  rediscounts  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  although  the  veterans'  paper  is  not  eligible.  It  is  con 
servativelv  estimated  that  this  will  eventually  require  an  in- 
flation of'  the  currency  by  at  least  $2,000,000,000.  Nothing 
could  be  more  disastrous  than  this.  The  currency  issued  does 
not  represent  any  constructive  purpose  whatever,  is  not  to 
help  commerce  or  industry,  but  to  cover  frozen  loans  which 
it  will  take  years  of  taxation  to   pay. 

We  submit  that  this  is  an  impossible  measure.  If  we  must 
pay  a  bonus  it  should  be  paid  out  of  taxation.  To  tie  up  the 
finance  and  industry  of  the  country  by  inflating  the  currency 
as  proposed  would  be  the  most  serious  blow  the  nation  has 
ever  received  in  times  of  peace.     It  would  be  disastrous. 


The  phrase  "born  in  the  purple"  refers  to  the  por- 
phyry-Hned  room  in  the  palace  at  Constantinople  where 
the  empresses  of  the  Eastern  empire  were  confined. 

The  Church  of  the  Divinity.  New  York,  boasts  the 
only  woman  pastor  in  Greater  Gotham. 


Religious    Complications    Make   It  of    Serious    Moment  to    a 
Troubled  World. 


The  week  saw  Sir  Edwin  Montagu  out  of  the  cabi- 
net and  Mahatma  Ghandi  in  jail,  wherewith  Ghandi 
lx:comes  the  Eugene  Debs  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
India  attains  evil  eminence  as  a  trouble  centre  of  the 
first  rank.  And  there  is  nothing  in  its  history  to  indi- 
cate that  if  it  once  set  out  to  be  a  trouble  centre  it 
would  long  be  satisfied  with  a  position  in  the  second 
rank. 

There  may  be  no  truth  in  the  legend,  but  the  spirit 
of  India,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  is  probably  best  pre- 
sented to  the  imagination  by  the  story  of  the  sad  and 
beautiful  end  of  Gotama  Buddha,  to  the  effect  that  in 
pursuit  of  a  spiritual  ideal  he  fed  himself  to  a  hungry 
tigress  so  that  she  might  furnish  milk  to  her  cubs; 
thereby  reducing  the  number  of  men  and  increasing  the 
number  of  tigers.  A  policy  that  works  out  that  way  is 
about  the  sort  of  statecraft  that  would  naturally  appeal 
to  Ghandi  and  his  idealistic  followers. 


For,  India  is  a  strange  world.  Its  inhabitants  prob- 
ably know  more  things  that  are  not  so  than  any  similar 
mass  of  men  except  the  passing  generation  of  the  Chi- 
nese. The  Prussian  historian,  Treitschki,  propagating 
hatred  of  Great  Britain  by  emphasizing  her  "oppres- 
sion" of  India,  said:  "Rehgion?  Why  India  is  re- 
ligion !"  In  the  opinion  of  some  persons  that  is  what 
is  the  matter  with  it.  Her  people  exhibit  astonishing 
faiths,  astonishing  powers  of  logical  reasoning  from 
false  premises  to  worse  conclusions,  astonishing  lack 
of  any  saving  sort  of  pragmatism  throughout  their 
many  so-called  philosophies.  They  live  their  creeds, 
and  they  have  too  many.  They  try  to  make  them  a 
guide  to  life  instead  of  leaving  them  conveniently 
checked  in  the  mosque  or  the  temple  when  worship  is 
over.  The  result  is  a  worse  confusion  of  thought  and 
purpose  than  M'ould  ordinarily  be  indicated  by  the  state- 
ment that  there  are  700  native  states;  that  seventy  of 
them,  inhabited  by  70,000,000  people,  are  still  governed 
by  hereditary  native  sovereignties;  that  there  are 
315,000,000  people  in  the  peninsula,  only  about  16,- 
000,000  of  whom  can  read  and  write;  that  they  speak 
more  than  forty  languages  divided  into  145  dialects; 
and  that  the  Hindu  part  of  the  population  is  separated 
into  more  than  2300  castes,  with  innumerable  branches, 
the  technique  of  whose  obstructive  and  worthless  re- 
strictions and  prescriptions  and  pollutions  and  disabling 
defilements  and  expensive  purifications  it  has  proved 
beyond  the  patience  of  any  ordinary  European  to  learn. 
Social  anarchy  and  waste  of  time  and  energj'  could 
hardly  go  farther,  and  until  Ghandi  arose  about 
the  only  unifying  process  India  ever  knew  came  in  the 
form  of  subjugation:  a  mode  which,  of  course,  has  not 
been  peculiar  to  that  unhappy  region. 

Into  this  apparently  hopeless  mess  the  English,  in 
devious  and  immoral  ways,  intruded,  but  once  under 
the  load  of  responsibility  they  carried  it  like  English- 
men, and  established  some  measure  of  administrative 
unity  over  more  than  200.000.000  of  these  warring 
people.  Since  the  British  went  into  India  and  stopped 
the  wars  and  violence  and  ritualistic  murder  and  general 
crime,  and  took  steps  to  hold  down  the  famines  and 
plagues,  the  population  has  increased  by  100.000,000,  or 
almost  the  population  of  the  United  States.  Of  the 
whole  people,  66.000.000  are  fighting  Mohammedans, 
and  about  60.000,000  are  pariahs,  outcasts,  eaters  of 
beef,  denied  even  the  use  of  the  roads  because  they 
pollute  at  sixty-four  feet. 


In  addition  to  its  bad  sanitation  and  its  natural 
political  chaos,  India  has  the  evil  fiancial  reputation  of 
being  the  "sink  of  silver" ;  also  the  sink  of  gold,  and 
gems  and  portable  wealth  of  all  sorts.  It  has  always 
been  a  country  where  money  was  hoarded  instead  of 
being  put  to  legitimate  capitalistic  use.  Hence  its  gen- 
eral poverty  and  the  wretchedness  of  its  masses,  side 
by  side  with  the  fact  that  since  the  days  of  Alexander 
it  has  been  a  good  country  for  military  conquerors  to 
attack  and  plunder.  Even  after  the  establishment  of  the 
British  raj.  this  hoarding  habit  persisted,  along  with  the 
castes  and  creeds,  so  that  being  without  any  open,  gen- 
eral money  market,  interest  rates  have  been  villain- 
ously high  and  the  usurer  has  flourished.  That  was 
another  thing  the  English  attended  to.  at  least  far 
enough  to  promote  the  physical  progress  of  the  country 
on  a  large  scale.  They  capitalized  development,  mainly 
from  London,  so  that  irrigating  canals  and  railroads 
could  be  built,  and  famine  and  plague  and  other  evils 
laid  under  intelligent  control;  a  thing  the  native  In- 
dians, in  their  ignorance  and  corruption,  were  as  help- 
less to  do  for  themselves  as  the  natives  of  the  Xapa 
State  Hospital  would  be.  Capitalization  means  civiliza- 
tion— always  has,  always  will.  British  control  has 
meant  British  capital  and  British  rates  of  interest.  It 
is  true  that  by  contrast  with  the  fairy-like  Hindu  and 
the  stately  Mohammedan  architecture,  some  of  the 
larger  British  railway  stations  have  been  architectural 
horrors,  suggesting  Vancouver,  or  Buffalo,  or  St. 
Louis;  but  the  people  don't  usually  get  much  nutriment 
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irom  Pear!  Mosques  and  Taj  Mahals  and  silver 
bridges  over  the  Jumna.  In  the  decade  between  1901 
and  1911  the  population  grew  from  294  millions  to  315 
millions.  That  manj'  more  persons  were  enabled  in  an 
already  overcrowded  country  to  survive  and  subsist. 
Yet  in  many  of  the  bazaars  today  Englishmen  are  not 
safe,  and  recently  an  .\merican  named  Doherty  was 
beaten  to  death  because  he  was  a  white  man. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Progress    brought    discontent.     The    present    Indian 
troubles    do    not,    as    many    suppose,    date    from    the 
world   war.     Railroads,    mails,    newspapers,    intercom- 
munication  of   facts   and    ideas,   produced   a   national 
consciousness.     Even  the  pariahs  are  rebelling  against 
their  ancient  ostracism.     The  thing  has  been  brewing 
for    twenty    years,    instead    of    five.     Of    course,    the 
world  war  was  a  precipitant,  and  President  Wilson's 
doctrine   of   self-determination   did  not  greatly  soothe 
these  discontents.     But  they   are   old,   and   have  been 
iMig   forming  and   growing.     Exactly   what   is   going 
on    there    is    not    clear    in    detail.     There    has    evi- 
dently  been    considerable    suppression    of   news.     But 
here  and  there   a  wisp  of  smoke  betrays  the   smoth- 
ered  fires.     We   have   heard   a   little   of   the    terrible 
Moplah  uprising.     We  know  that  Mr.  Ghandi  has  in- 
cited some   sort  of  resistance,  non-violent  in  an\'   de- 
clared purpose,  but  resulting  in  the  combined  Hindu 
and  iloslem  hoodlums  of  Bombay  falling  on  the  help- 
less Parsees  and  butchering  many  of  them.    He  fasted 
for  that,  but  it  did  not  resuscitate  a  single  dead  Parsee. 
Just  how  far-reaching  his  plans  have  been  was  indi- 
cated recently  by  one  of  his  more  moderate  followers. 
Sir  Sankaran  Xair,  who  thus  described  his  "demands" : 
the  government  must  show  penitence  by  releasing  all 
political  prisoners;  Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer  and  General 
Dyer  and  others  must  be  deprived  of  their  pensions: 
Great  Britain  must  evacuate  Eg}'pt.  and  France  must 
give  up  Syria.    India  must  have  full  dominion  status  at 
once.    These  demands  Sir  Sankaran  Xair  calls  impos- 
sible.    But   Ghandi   gave  the   \'iceroy   seven   days   to 
comply,    and    secure    compliance,    before    starting    his 
"civil  disobedience."   including  the  general   refusal   to 
pay  taxes.    The  Viceroy  said  the  demands  were  such  as 
no  government  could  even  discuss,  much  less  accept 
and  continued:     "The  issue  is  no  longer  between  this 
or  that  progranmie  of  advance,  but  between  lawlessness 
with  all  its  dangerous  consequences   and  the   mainte- 
nance  of   those    principles   which   lie   at   the   root   of 
all   civilized   government.     Mass   civil   disobedience   is 
fraught  with  such  danger  to  the  state  that  it  must  be 
met   with   sternness   and   severin-."     In   other   words, 
running  the  Prince  of  Wales  aroimd  to  a  few  official 
receptions   through   lines   of   lean,   brown   vegetarians 
stimulated  with  claque  enthusiasm  is  not  going  to  meet 
the  situation  at  all. 


And  the  Ghandi  demands  throw  into  strong  light  the 
world  importance  of  his  movement.  It  is  not  India 
alone  that  is  affected.  That  might  easily  and  bloodily 
be  dealt  with.  But  he  has  formed  a  jimction  of  his 
Hindus  with  the  Jloslem  element,  and  when  you  touch 
that  you  wake  up  a  large,  irritable  passenger  on  this 
rather  poorly  operated  planet.  Islam  is  international 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  Socialism  ever  will  be.  It 
is  an  explosive  religion.  It  stretches  from  Tim- 
buctoo  to  Mindanao,  and  is  in  a  beautifully  strategic 
position  for  blowing  up  the  world.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  because  of  its  Moslem  population,  and  the 
imcomfortable  position  of  Turkey,  and  the  British- 
promoted  independence  of  the  Hedjaz  with  its  holy 
Mohammedan  places,  and  the  British-encouraged  move- 
ment to  make  Palestine,  with  still  more  Moham- 
medans, a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people — it  is 
entirely  possible  that  India,  and  not  Russia,  is  the  most 
critical  trouble  area  of  the  world  today. 

Comes  now  the  publication  by  the  Earl  of  Reading, 
authorized  by  his  chief,  the  -vasionary  Montagu,  of  the 
message  urging  the  restoration  of  Constantinople, 
Thrace,  and  Smyrna  to  the  Turks,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  suzerainty'  of  the  Sultan  over  the  Moslem  holy 
places — which  would  mean  the  virtual  subjugation  of  the 
Hedjaz,  and  probably  Zion,  to  a  renovated  Porte.  And 
South  Africa  in  ferment,  and  British  labor  in  worse 
ferment,  and  the  Paris  conference  on  the  Near  East 
problems,  including  the  French  protectorate  over  Syria, 
set  for  March  22d !  Xo  wonder  there  is  added  bitter- 
ness between  liberal  and  consen'ative  elements  of  the 
coalition  government.  Xo  wonder  Lloyd  George  has 
jounced  Montagu  out  of  the  cabinet.  Xo  wonder  he 
had  to  go  to  Wales  for  a  rest:  if  the  Welsh  miners 
will  let  him.  Xo  wonder  there  is  talk  of  tlie  resigna- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Reading.  Sitting  on  the  w-orld  has 
a  fine  sound,  but  this  looks  as  though  the  British  had 
been  trj-ing  to  do  it  too  literally  and  too  extensively. 

But  India  is  their  job  now.  The  consequences  of 
anarchy  would  be  too  terrible  to  contemplate,  and 
so  would  the  consequences  of  a  great  Jloharmnedan  up- 
rising against  the  weary  Western  populations  of  Europe. 
Should  India  be  fit  to  be  free  ?  Certainly.  Is  it  ?  That 
is  another  question.  F.  M.  T. 

S.\K  Fr-ixcisco,  March  15,  1922. 


The  s  Jutation  of  English-speaking  races  of  shaking 
hands  is  very  ancient.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer. 
-Aristophanes,  and  by  Virgil.  As  the  confirmation  of  a 
bargai  it  appears  in  II  Kings  x:15.  It  is  nevertheless 
•■-rsctic  ^lly  relegated  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  today. 


Father  Joseph  M.  Denby  of  Marion,  Ohio,  establishes 
a  precedent  in  being  appointed  by  President  Harding 
as  consul-general  to  Tangiers,  ilorocco.  He  is  the  first 
Catholic  priest  to  be  named  by  this  country  for  a  diplo- 
matic post, 

E.  Alexander  Powell  has  been  made  a  commander  of 
the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Rouraania  by  the  King  of 
Roumania  in  recognition  of  his  book,  "The  New 
Frontiers  of  Freedom,"  an  account  of  post-war  con- 
ditions in  the  Balkans. 

President  Walter  Dill  Scott  of  X"orthwestern  Uni- 
versity, an  authorit}'  on  the  psychology  of  advertising, 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  his 
work  as  director  of  the  committee  on  classification  of 
personnel  in  the  army  during  the  world  war. 

-\mong  eminent  recent  sitters  to  the  fashionable  por- 
trait painter,  Philip  de  Laszlo,  are  General  Pershing. 
Mr.  Elihu  Root,  and  Chief  Justice  Taft.  Mr.  de  Laszlo 
has  been  engaged  to  paint  the  Presideivt  and  his  Cabi- 
net, a  picture  which  will  probably  be  hung  in  the 
Cabinet  room  of  the  executive  offices. 

Another  honor  was  conferred  on  General  Pershing 
when  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  bestowed  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  him.  At  the  same  time 
Sir  Arthur  William  Currie.  former  commander  of  the 
Canadian  expeditionary-  forces  and  now  president  of 
McGill  University,  was  similarly  honored  by  the  same 
institution.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  Philadelphia 
on  Washington's  Birthday. 

Mrs,  Harding  is  establishing  many  claims  to  pre- 
eminence in  her  exalted  role,  but  she  has  one  which  is 
just  reaching  public  knowledge.  This  is  her  indefatig- 
able zeal  in  learning  of  illness  or  bereavements  in  the 
oflicial  set  and  in  her  own  large  circle  of  friends.  While 
almost  all  of  her  predecessors  have  been  content  to  send 
a  line  of  condolence  or  sympathy  in  the  event  of  grief, 
and  of  congratulation  on  those  happier  family  oc- 
casions, the  present  mistress  of  the  White  House  "says 
it  with  flowers''  as  well. 

Dr.  Hugo  A.  Rennert,  professor  of  romantic  lan- 
guages at  the  University  of  Pennsjlvania,  has  been 
decorated  by  the  King  of  Spain  "in  recognition  of  his 
work  in  promoting  the  Spanish  language  and  culture." 
The  honor  conferred  upon  him  was  "Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Royal  Order  of  Isabel  the  Catholic." 
The  letter  accompanying  the  declaration  declared  that 
it  was  bestowed  to  show  the  appreciation  of  the  Spanish 
people  for  the  notable  service  Dr.  Rennert  has  rendered 
in  America  in  behalf  of  the  culture  and  language  of 
Spain. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt  sailed  recently  for  what 
seems  her  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  her  son 
Quentin  and  to  visit  some  of  the  adjacent  cemeteries 
where  American  soldiers  are  buried.  She  belongs  to 
one  of  the  committees  that  have  in  charge  the  floral 
adorning  of  these  graves.  The  wife  of  the  former 
President  will,  however,  during  this  sojourn  abroad 
carry  out  an  intention  that  has  been  in  mind  for  some 
years — that  of  visiting  the  Holy  Land  to  spend  the 
Easter  season.  She  and  the  late  Colonel  Roosevelt  had 
plaimed  this  just  before  he  died,  in  January,  1919. 
Conditions  have  been  such  that  only  now  can  his  widow 
make  the  more  ej^ended  part  of  the  journey. 

Edward  Julian  Xally,  president  of  the  Wireless  Cor- 
poration of  America,  a  subsidiary  of  tlie  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  began  life  as  a 
messenger  bo)-  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  in  1875.  For  the  next  few  years  he  filled 
various  positions  till  in  1890  he  became  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Western  Division,  Postal  Telegraph 
Cable  Company,  a  position  he  held  till  1906.  He  be- 
came director  of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Com- 
pany in  1913.  He  opened  the  first  commercial  wireless 
circuit  between  the  United  States  and  Hawaii  in  1914; 
extended  it  to  Japan  in  1916,  and  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  1920.  The  future  of  Ameri- 
can commercial  wireless  is  said  to  lie  largely  in  the 
hands  of  Jlr.  Xally  and  the  \\'ireless  Corporation  of 
America. 


Tokyo.  Francis  White,  first  secretary  of  file  embassy 
at  Buenos  Aires,  is  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
State.  Jefferson  Patterson  of  the  Department  of  State 
is  to  be  transferred  to  the  legation  at  Peking;  and 
Percy  Blair,  also  of  the  State  Department,  to  Buenos 
Aires.  Stokely  W.  Jlorgan,  first  secretary  of  the  lega- 
tion at  La  Paz,  is  to  be  first  secretar)'  of  the  legation 
at  Berne,  WilUam  Walker  Smith,  now  at  Berne,  is  to 
be  first  secretary  of  the  legation  at  Tegucigalpa. 
■^•^ 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Fancy. 
Ever  let  the  Fancy  roam. 
Pleasure  never  is  at  home: 
At  a  touch   sweet  Pleasure  melteth. 
Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth ; 
Then  let  winged  Fancy  wander 
Through  the  thought  still  spread  beyond  her: 
Open  wide  the  mind's  cage-door. 
She'll  dart  forth,   and  cloudward  soar. 
O  sweet  Fancy  !  let  her  loose ; 
Summer's  joys  are  spoilt  by  iise. 
And  the  enjoying  of  the  Spring 
Fades  as  does  its  blossoming : 
Autumn's    red-lipp'd    fruitage    too. 
Blushing  through  the  mist  and  dew, 
Ooys  with  tasting :    What  do  then  ? 
Sit  thee  by  the  ingle,  when 
The  sear  faggot  blazes  bright. 
Spirit  of  a  winter's  night ; 
When  the  soundless  earth  is  muffled. 
And  the  caked  snow  is  shuffled 
From  the  ploughboj-'s  heavy  shoon  : 
When  the  Xight  doth  meet' the  Noon 
In  a  dark  conspiracy 
To  banish  Even  from  her  sky. 
Sit  thee  there,  and  send  abroad. 
With   a   mind   self-overawed. 
Fancy,  high-commission'd  : — send  her ! 
She  has  vassals  to  attend  her : 
She  will  bring,  in  spite  of  frost. 
Beauties  that  the  earth  hath  lost ; 
She  will  bring  thee,  all  together, 
All  delights  of   summer  weather ; 
All  the  buds  and  bells  of  May, 
From  dewj'  sward  or  thomj'  spray ; 
All  the  heaped  Autumn's  wealth. 
With  a  still,  mysterious  stealth : 
She  will  mix  these  pleasures  up 
Like  three  fit  wines  in  a  cap. 
And  thou  shalt  quaff  it: — thou  shalt  hear 
Distant    har\est -carols    clear ; 
Rustle  of  the  reaped  corn ; 
Sweet   birds    antheming   the   mom : 
And,  in  the  same  moment — hark ! 
*Tis  the  early  April  lark. 
Or  the  rooks,  with  busy  caw. 
Foraging  for  sticks  and  straw. 
Thou  shalt,  at  one  glance,  behold 
The  daisy  and  the  marigold ; 
White-plumed  lilies,  and  the  first 
Hedge-grown  primrose  that  hath  burst ; 
Shaded  hyacinth,   alway 
Sapphire   queen   of  the   mid-May ; 
And  ever>-  leaf,   and   every  flower 
Pearled   with  the   self-same   shower. 
Thou  shalt  see  the  fieldmouse  peep 
Meagre  from  its  celled  sleep ; 
And  the  snake  all  winter-thin 
Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin ; 
Freckled  nest-eggs  thou  shalt  see 
Hatching  in   the  hawthorn-tree. 
When  the  beehive  casts  its  swarm  ; 
Quiet  on  her  mossy  nest ; 
Then  the  hurr>''  and  alarm 
When  the  beehive  cast  its  swarm ; 
Acorns  ripe  down-pattering 
While  the  autumn  breezes  sing. 

O  sweet  Fancy  !     Let  her  loose  ; 
Everj-  thing  is  spoilt  by  use : 
Where's  the  cheek  that  doth  not  fade. 
Too  much  gazed  at  ?    Where's  the  maid 
Whose   lip  mature  is  ever  new? 
Where's  the  eye.   however  blue. 
Doth  not  wearj-  ?    Where's  the  face 
One  would  meet  in  ever>-  place  ? 
Where's  the  voice,  however  soft; 
One  would  hear  so  verj-  oft  ? 
At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth 
Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth. 
Let  then,  winged  Fancy  find 
Thee  a  mistress  to  thy  mind : 
Dulcet-eyed  as   Ceres'  daughter. 
Ere  the  God  of  Torment  taught  her 
How  to  frown  and  how  to  chide ; 
With  a  waist  and  with   a  side 
\\Tiite  as  Hebe's,   when  her  zone 
Slipt   its   golden   clasp,   and  down 
Fell  her  ^rtle  to  her  feet. 
While  she  held  the  goblet  sweet. 
And  Jove  grew  languid. — Break  the  mesh 
Of  the  Fancy's  silken  leash : 
Quickly  break  her  prison-string. 
And  such  joys  as  these  she'll  bring. — 
Let  the  winged  Fancy  roam. 
Pleasure  never  is  at  home.  — John  Keats. 


i 
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Sir  Gordon  Hewart,  British  attornej'-general,  is  one 
of  the  men  behind  the  scenes  in  British  politics.  It  is 
said  that  practical  politicians  count  him  one  of  the 
four  most  important  men  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
that  the  reason  he  did  not  attend  the  Washington  Con- 
ference was  because,  like  Lloyd  George,  he  could  not 
be  spared.  Gordon  Hewart  launched  into  journalism 
when  he  "came  down"  from  Oxford  in  1891.  He  was 
chiefly  engaged  on  the  now-  defunct  Morning  Leader. 
A  too  sensitive  conscience  is  said  to  have  caused  him 
to  forego  the  drudgery  of  a  journalistic  career  w'hen  he 
made  the  remarkable  choice  of  the  law  for  a  con- 
scientious substitute.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1902 ; 
was  solicitor-general,  1916-19;  and  has  been  attorney- 
general  since  the  latter  date.  Sir  Gordon  is  a  Liberal 
in  British  politics.    He  was  knighted  in  1916. 

Among  the  many  recent  embassy  shifts  are  the  fol- 
lowing  important  transfers:     ^^;a^fen  Delano  Robbins,  ■  g^p^^^^^^  j^^^^^le,  perfect-as  if  in  the  brier, 
now  chief  of  the  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the  State  De-'     Leafless  there  by  my  door,  trembled  a  sense  of  the  rose, 
partment,  is  to  be  counselor  of  the  American  Embassy  — JVilliam  Dean  Howelis. 

at  Berlin.    Elridge  Gerry  Green,  now  at  Sofia,  is  to  be  j  ^ 

secretary'  of  embassy'  at  Paris,  and  Xor\-al  Richardson,       The  well-known  tinker's  dam  was  not  a  swear-word, 
now  at  Lisbon,  is  to  be  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  j  but  a  little  dab  of  clay  or  putt\-  to  impound  the  solder. 


Earliest  Spring. 

Tossing  his  mane  of  snow  in  wildest  eddies  and  tangles. 
Lion-like  March  cometh  in,  hoarse,  with  tempestuous  breath. 

Through  all  the  moaning  chimneys,  and  'thwart  all  the  hollows 
'  and  angles 

I      Round  the  shuddering  house,  threating^  of  winter  and  death. 

I  But  in  my  heart  I  feel  the  life  of  the  wood  and  the  meadow 
i  Thrilling  the  pulses  that  own  kindred  with  fibres  that  lift 
I  Bud  and  blade  to  the  sunward,  within  the  inscrutable  shadow, 
I      Deep  in   the  oak's  chill  core,   under  the  gathering  drift. 

Nay,  to  earth's  life  in  mine  some  prescience,  or  dream,  or 
1  desire 

I      (How  shall  I  name  it  aright?)   comes  for  a  moment  and 


March  IS,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THIS  DECADENT  AND  CHAOTIC  AGE. 


Colonel  Reping:ton  Snap-Shots  Post-Bellum  Europe. 
—        ♦ 

"The  war  seems  to  have  killed  off  all  but  the  vul- 
garians" might  be  taken  as  the  culminating  philosophy 
of  Colonel  Repington's  additional  diaries.  And  his 
survey  of  topsy-turvy  Europe  in  the  year  1921  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  war  has  made  vulgarians  of  the 
few  extant  who  were  not.  It  speaks  rather  well  for 
humanity  that  the  status  quo  of  Western  civilization 
turned  them  into  nothing  worse  than  vulgarians,  if  by 
the  latter  expressive  term  one  means  people  who  have 
lost,  however  temporarily,  the  accurate  guidance  of 
taste  and  reason.  Europe — one  still  feels  safe  in  rigid 
classification — is  in  the  clutch  of  vulgarians — bolshe- 
vists,  reactionaries,  revolutionists,  counter-revolution- 
ists, fanatical  decadents  of  every  sort,  but  all  decadent, 
because  that  is  the  order  of  things  in  Europe. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  part  of  the  Continent 
demands  immediate  attention,  so  critical  is  the  con- 
dition throughout.  Czecho-Slovakia  appears  to  be  the 
danger  zone,  thanks  to  the  unskillful  partitioning  of  the 
peace.  Germany,  owing  to  its  traditional  obtuseness,  is 
one  of  the  least  interesting.  One's  heart  is  wrimg  for 
France.  Poor  France !  To  think  that  the  home  of 
Western  reason  and  its  inevitable  offspring,  good  taste, 
should  now  harbor  willful  stubbonmess  and  irration- 
ality. Writing  in  Greece,  another  state  of  extra  pre- 
carious conditions.  Colonel  Repington  notes: 

French  influence  here  has  been  practically  destroyed  by 
France's  own  faults  during  the  war  and  after  it.  Opinion 
is  quite  unanimous  on  this  point,  and  on  the  fact  that  Eng- 
lish influence  is  supreme.  France  seems  to  have  lost  her 
political  instinct  as  Gounaris  declared,  and  maybe  that  the 
loss  of  her  Russian  ally  has  destroyed  the  basis  of  her  East- 
em  policy. 

This  obser\^ation  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  was 
written  months  before  the  late  Conference.  To  be  sure, 
the  opinion  of  Greece  is  a  more  or  less  volatile  affair 
depending  on  the  turn  of  royalist-revolutionary  for- 
tunes. Another  recent  traveler  in  Greece  has  reported 
the  classic  country  as  the  enemy  of  practically  every 
other  European  state,  According  to  our  diarist,  how- 
ever, Greece  condescends  to  play  favorites : 

Maximos  said  that  when  Greeks  spoke  of  the  Allies,  they 
now  meant  England  who  had  the  mastery  of  the  world. 
France's  influence  was  dead.  Italy  was  not  of  much  account. 
Greece  wished  to  act  with  England,  but  without  financial 
help  in  Asia  Minor  could  not  long  continue  to  carry  out  the 
.\nied  policy.  He  agreed  that  Greece  required  fifty  years  to 
solidify  her  gains  by  the  war,  and  I  warned  him  of  ambitious 
projects  against  Constantinople  which  would  ruin   everj'thing. 

Colonel  Repington  is  naturally  royalist  in  sympathy. 
He  notes  with  approval  that  Constantine  is  really  the 
national  hero.  After  an  interview  with  M.  Robert  de 
Billy,  the  French  minister  in  Greece,  he  writes : 

He  thought  that  Venizelos'  fall  was  due  to  his  own  failings. 
He  had  great  ability,  but  was  always  in  the  clouds,  had  a 
board-school  child's  notions  of  finance,  and  let  others  carr^' 
on  the  internal  policy  while  he  was  interesting  himself  in  the 
big  questions  of  foreign  policy.  Venizelos  knew  well  that  he 
would  some  day  have  to  carry  out  a  huge  programme  of  in- 
ternal reform  after  he  had  got  his  New  Greece.  The  country 
was  in  a  bad  state  administratively,  and  an  immense  work 
awaited  the  new  government.  Venizelos  had  carried  on  by 
his  subordinates  a  system  of  tyranny  which  had  proved  his 
ruin.  It  could  be  excused  during  the  war,  but  not  after  it. 
He  admitted  that  the  Greeks  could  smash  the  Turks,  but 
did  not  see  what  the  limit  of  their  action  could  be.  He  did 
not  much  believe  in  the  barrier  of  Turks  against  Bolshevism. 
...  He  knows  too  much  of  Greece,  and  says  that  the  big 
people  think  that  by  saying  that  a  thing  is  to  be,  it  will  be, 
whereas  it  will  not  be  so  in  Greece.  The  psychology  of  the 
Greeks  was  very  special.  They  ruled  their  government  and 
were  not  ruled  by  it,  as  France  and  England  were.  The 
Greeks  still  regarded  the  world  as  made  up  of  Greeks  and 
Barbarians  and  thought  it  a  condescension  when  they  said 
that  Greece  was  with  this  power  or  that.  They  were  astounded 
when  they  found  that  this  power  was  not  with  them.  The 
Greeks  were  verv  subtle  and  trained  to  politics  from  infancy. 
They  ate,  drank,  thought,  and  dreamed  politics.  When 
Rhallys  came  to  apologize  to  Mme.  Politis  for  having  her 
windows  broken,  the  lady  said  to  her  boy  of  six  how  nice  it  was 
for  a  prime  minister  to  have  taken  such  a  step.  "Pish  !  It 
was  only  a  phrase,"   scoffed  the  infant. 

This  is  an  illuminating  view  of  the  Greek  tempera- 
ment, always  one  of  the  most  baffling  of  the  European, 
and  considered  Eastern  by  the  remainder  of  the  Conti- 
nent. Perhaps  because  of  their  Oriental  heritage,  at 
any  rate  because  of  their  merciless,  businesslike  method 
of  reconstruction,  the  Greeks  stand  one  of  the  best 
chances  of  coming  out  on  top  of  the  debacle.  From  the 
outsider's  viewpoint,  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  much 
which  party  controls — so  dominant  is  the  Greek  passion 
for  government. 

The  direct  antithesis  of  this  state  is  to  be  found  in 
Austria : 

I  don't  think  that  people  in  Austria  are  thinking  in  political 
terms.  The  res  angusta  doini  makes  every  one  think  of  him 
or  herself  in  economic  terms.  I  am  told  that  Austrians  fre- 
quently say,  well,  anyhow  we  are  by  ourselves  now.  and  need 
no  more  worry  ourselves  about  what  the  Czechs,  or  Croats,  or 
Magyars  want.  I  am  also  told  that  the  Entente  ministers  here 
have  been  constantly  feeding  the  Austrians  with  hope  of  ma- 
terial support  which  never  materializes,  and  that  governments 
here  have  made  their  book  on  it. 

This  stupid  materialism  is  what  one  would  expect  of 
a  people  who  have  never  been  allowed  to  learn  to  think 
But  conditions  in  Germany  proper  are  even  worse: 

In  jicneral  I  found  that  the  Bavarians  frankly  admit  that 
they  fost  the  war.  and  are  not  bothering  much  about  the 
reasons  why  they  lost  it.  The  Eimvohnerivehr  have  given  up 
their  arms  with  reluctance,  but  admit  that  the  vast  extension 
of  the  movement   was  an  error. 


At  least  the  Bavarians  were  honester  than  the  Prus- 
sians. But  Colonel  Repington  is  more  surprised  than 
are  we : 

I  never  knew  a  people  so  changed  as  the  Germans  since  the 
war.  I  think  they  are  still  dazed  by  their  fall.  They  not 
only  fell,  they  crashed.  They  can  not  get  over  it,  understand 
it,  or  account  for  it.  They  are  fearfully  humiliated  and  very 
sad  and  sorry  for  themselves.  They  indubitably  regard  our 
view,  that  they  began  the  war,  as  a  fiction,  and  consider  that 
the  chief  duty  of  German  statesmanship  must  be  to  expose 
that  fiction.  They  put  down  the  original  cause  of  the  war  to 
the  encircling  policy  of  England  and  avow  that  Russia 
mobilized  first.  So  they  regard  the  Versailles  treaty  as 
shameless  brutality,  and  their  clever  if  coarse  caricaturists 
represent  poor  Michel — the  German  peasant — as  a  sort  of 
saint,  a  harmless  unarmed  creature  exposed  daily  to  fresh 
bullying  by  the  Allied  powers.  I  doubt  whether  the  men  who 
fought  in  the  war,  and  the  older  men  who  did  not,  will  ever 
get  over  their  experience  of  these  years.  Youth  is  more 
elastic,  and  it  may  be  the  German  youth  who  may  restore 
Germany  to  a  high  position.  At  present  one  hates  talking  to 
a  German  and  a  German  hates  talking  to  us. 

In  fact  Germany  is  in  pretty  bad  flavor  in  Europe. 
She  may  have  forgiven  herself  for  starting  the  confla- 
gration, but  her  neighbors  would  forgive  her  more 
readily  if  she  were  not  so  self-righteous.  Again  poor 
France  has  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  odium : 

In  general  the  position  of  France  at  this  moment  is  that 
Germany  has  shown  flagrant  bad  faith  by  refusing  to  meet 
her  obligations  over  reparations,  by  refusing  to  disarm  her 
secret  forces,  and  by  neglecting  to  prosecute  her  war  crimi- 
nals. She  demands  the  moral  support  of  England  in  the 
measures  of  coercion  which  she  is  now  compelled  to  begin, 
measures  which  will  apply  to  the  centre  of  the  Imperialist 
and  reactionary  agitation.  L.  G.  has  publicly  declared  the 
German  proposals  to  be  "thoroughly  unsatisfactory"  and  has 
agreed  in  principle  to  the  Ruhr  occupation.  The  Belgian 
press  seems  solid  with  France. 

Naturally,  Germany  refuses  to  disarm  her  secret 
forces.  All  the  straws  point  to  a  further  and  more 
emphatic  expression  of  her  righteous  wrath.  Colonel 
Repington  had  an  interview  with  Captain  Florange  of 
the  Inter-Allied  Army  of  the  Rhine  on  the  subject  of 
the  hidden  formations  of  the  German  army; 

Each  regiment  of  infantry  is  known,  or  believed,  to  possess 
three  complete  sets  of  arms,  clothing,  and  equipment,  and  the 
seven  divisions  could  become  twenty-one  on  expansion,  while 
the  cavalry  could  become  seven  divisions. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  redundant  arms  and  equipment 
should  be  given  up.  There  are  also  more  engineers  than  are 
allowed  and  the  bridge-trains  are  enough  for  an  army  corps. 
The  depots  might  similarly  expand.  The  twenty-one  di- 
visions, if  formed,  might  number  300,000  men,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  would  be  completed  as  fast  as  the  Reichszvehr 
was  made  up  when  it  went  to  put  down  the  Ruhr  revolt. 
This  the  French  think  to  be  only  a  covering  force.  The 
National  Arm;-  is  expected  to  group  itself  behind  on  the  5'c/ii(/»o 
or  Schntzpolizei  nucleus,  which  is  the  old  dog  in  a  new 
doublet,  namely  the  old  Sicherheitspolizei  abolished  by  order 
of  the  Allies,  but  in  fact  handed  over  to  the  Ministr\-  of  the 
Interior  and  only  renamed.  It  has  80,000  men  in  Prussia, 
and  in  all  150,000  men.  It  is  considered  to  be  the  cadre  of 
the  future  national  army.  How  they  will  be  formed  is  not 
precisely  known,  but  the  Uvrets  or  small  books  of  7,000,000 
men  are  in  existence  and  touch  is  kept  with  men  through  the 
pensions  ofiicer.  There  is  also  a  system  of  passing  men 
through  the  Schiipo  for  nominally  experimental  training  stages, 
which  looks  ominously  like  the  old  Prussian  camouflage  after 
1806.  Given  the  many  rifles  and  machine  guns  known  to 
exist,  and  the  probability  that  many  guns  are  also  concealed, 
a  good-sized  body  of  troops  could  be  formed,  probably  1,500,- 
OQO  it  is  thought,  and  the  idea  is  that  the  triplicated  Reichs- 
zi'ehr  would  delay  an  enemy  until  this  force  was  assembled 
in  the  interior.  Such  an  idea  has  been  formulated  by  a  Ger- 
man general  and  is  becoming  a  sort  of  doctrine. 

Once  again  Colonel  Repington  gave  the  Teutonic 
character  the  benefit  of  the  doubt: 

I  said,  "Do  you  really  believe  that  a  people  who  have 
suffered  so  much  want  war  again  ?"  Florange  said.  No,  the 
people  did  not,  but  the  old  Imperialist  and  reactionan.'  parties 
wanted  to  reestablish  a  strong  Germany  and  it  was  difficult 
to  prevent  them  from  doing  so.  This  disastrous  docility  of 
the  German  people,  and  the  hankering  of  all  but  Socialists  for 
Monarchism,  made  many  things  possible.  There  was  all  this 
huge  mass  of  officers  out  of  work  who  longed  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  their  prerogatives,  and  these  people  naturally 
wished  to  act  soon,  as  they  could  not  aff^ord  to  wait.  If  we 
could  put  off^  the  possibility  of  a  war  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  until  this  class  and  the  trained  soldiers  were  hors  de 
cause,  and  the  old  military  spirit  had  given  way  to  the  civil 
spirit,  we  might  get  over  the  danger  of  a  fresh  German  aggres- 
sion. 

France  may  be  temporarily  hors  de  combat,  but 
French  opinion  seems  to  have  its  usual  rating.  Colonel 
Repington  explored  it  wherever  he  found  it.  M.  Andre 
Lefevre,  late  war  minister  in  the  governments  of  Mil- 
lerand  and  Leygues,  is  the  source  of  the  following  ob- 
servations : 

A  striking  character  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  if  he 
lives.  About  the  strongest  man  in  Parliament  here,  not  Jingo, 
but  with  a  fixed  idea  that  any  measures  are  preferable  to  the 
resumption  of  war  with  Germany,  which  event  he  considers 
certain  within  five  years  unless  we  adopt  drastic  courses-  He 
confirms  Buat's  estimate  of  the  Boche  preparations  and  puts 
their  rifles  down  at  four  millions  and  their  Maxims  at  many 
thousands.  He  also  tells  me  that  manv  essential  parts  of 
submarines  are  under  construction,  and  I  asked  him  to  pub- 
lish the  information  at  once  if  it  was  authentic.  He  said  that 
he  would.  He  also  believes  that  orders  for  arms  are  being 
executed  in  Sweden  and  elsewhere  and  that  they  are  for  the 
Germans  eventually.  His  view  is  that  directly  the  Commis- 
sions of  Control  are  withdrawn,  Germany  will  recommence  to 
arm.  and  that  it  will  not  take  her  long  to  become  the  old 
Germany. 

Lefevre  was  as  good  as  his  word  and  printed  in  the 
Journal  the  details  of  Boche  preparations  for  building 
submarines.  This  was  in  March,  1921.  but  the  data 
seems  to  have  cut  little,  if  any.  figure  in  the  recent  Con- 
ference. 

More  expert  French  opinion  is  elicited  from  De- 
goutte.  General  Degouttc  was  commander  of  the  Tnter- 
Allied  Army  of  the  Rhine: 

Degoutte  considered  Upper  Silesia  to  be  still  the  great 
danger  of  the  present  moment  and  asked  my  opinion  about  it. 


I   said   that    I    could   find  good  grounds   for   all   the; 
in  turn;  for  that  of  the  Germans  that  all  Upper  Sile^i  :  i 

remain  to  them,  because  in  a  plebiscite  they  had  po::,,:  _  v> 
65  per  cent,  of  the  votes ;  for  the  Korfanty  line,  because  I 
believed  there  was  a  tiny  Polish  majoritj-  east  of  this  line; 
for  Briand's  desire  to  treat  the  whole  mineral  region  as  one, 
because  the  exploited  and  unexploited  mineral  region  in- 
cluded both  the  triangle  and  the  Pless-Rybnik  Kreise;  and 
lastly  for  the  Anglo-Italian  thesis,  because  the  industrial  tri- 
angle was  really  a  region  by  itself,  containing  all  the  great 
agglomerations  of  people  in  Upper  Silesia,  where  the  Germans 
had  a  50,000  majority. 

A  French  journalist,  M.  Herbette,  who  writes  the 
leaders  on  foreign  policy  in  Le  Temps,  contributed  the 
following : 

He  thought,  like  Retain,  that  we  ha^J  made  a  bad  peace,  and 
regretted  the  break-up  of  Austria  as  I  did.  Czecho-Slovakia 
now  stretched  across  to  Europe  and  was  like  a  cartridge  of 
dynamite,  hating  everybody  round  them,  but  appearing  to 
him  more  Slav  and  pro-Russian  than  anything  else.  Austria 
was  bound  to  go  to  Germany  some  day,  and  Germany  would 
then  extend  over  Hungary  next.  He  thought  the  new  Serb 
State  had  more  possibilities  than  any  other  car\ed  out  of  the 
old  Austria.  We  agreed  to  differ  about  the  Greeks.  He 
thought  we  were  laying  up  great  trouble  for  ourselves  in 
future  with  Russia,  owing  to  our  backing  of  the  Greeks  and 
because  of  the  little  Baltic  States  which  we  had  created.  A 
revived  Russia  would  sweep  all  this  away. 

One  had  almost  forgotten  Russia  in  view  of  Colonel 
Repington's  revelations  of  other  revolutionary'  states. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  diarist  also  ignores  the  great 
Slav  experiment.  Perhaps  it  would  be  useless  to  study 
so  fluid  a  state.  Perhaps  it  is  reserved  for  a  later 
volume. 

Despite  its  bad  name,  Colonel  Repington  finds  a  good 
word  for  Czecho-Slovakia: 

Now  if  we  turn  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  side  of 
the  life  here,  it  is  certain  that  this  little  state  is  the  most 
viable  of  all  in  this  part  of  the  world  in  its  industrial  present 
and  future.  It  comprises  about  three-quarters  of  the  riches 
of  the  former  Austria,  and  though  it  is  short  by  about.  30 
per  cerit.  of  the  annual  foodstuffs  required,  it  has  almost 
everything  else  needed  for  itself  and  much  over  for  exporta- 
tion. It  is  a  good  going  business  concern,  but  as  it  lives 
by  its  industries  it  competes  with  us,  and  owing  to  the  high 
rate  of  exchange  it  can  not  buy  our  goods,  while  the  control 
of  the  government  over  imports  and  the  cheap  production 
here  make  our  merchants  wary.  There  is  scarcely  any  trade 
between  Czecho-Slovakia  and  the  countries  at  the  top  of  the 
tree  in  the  exchange  scale.  We  might  find  a  large  field  for 
banking  here,  but  nothing  is  done,  and  the  Germans  are 
nearly  sure  to  seize  this  outlet  before  long.  .  .  .  The  Czechs 
rather  play  the  Germans  the  game  that  the  Germans  formerly 
played  them,  and  it  is  a  dear  price  to  be  paid  some  day  for 
the  sake  of  paltry  revenge.  The  aristocratic  Germans'  sulk 
in  their  homes  and  wring  their  hands.  They  hate  the  Czechs, 
whom  they  have  always  considered  an  inferior  race.  They 
never  even  learned  the  Czech  language,  and  now  they  refuse 
diplomatic  appointments  which  Benes  offers  them  and  take 
little  part  in  public  life.  These  are  in  fact  faults  on  both 
sides.  Perhaps  common  interest  will  hold  the  two  together 
for  a  time,  but  I  do  not  see  a  recovered  Germany  failing  to 
attract  their  Bohemian  brother  Germans  now  that  the  old 
German-Austria  is  in  such  low  water,  and  the  old  empire  is  no 
more. 

But  it  is  unfair  to  the  colonel's  book  to  imply  that  all 
of  it  is  lugubriously  prophetic,  though  undoubtedly  his 
attempt  to  face  the  European  facts  is  the  greatest  merit 
of  his  excellent  book; 

A  good  Clemenceau  storj-,  if  a  trifle  premature,  at  lunch 
today.  Clemenceau  reaches  heaven  and  is  taxed  by  St.  Peter 
^vith  not  having  confessed  his  sins.  "But,  holy  saint,"  replied 
Clemenceau,  "since  I  reached  heaven  I  have  been  searching 
high  and  low  for  a  priest  and  can  not  find  a  single  one!" 
.Another  storj'  of  him  after  his  operation  for  appendicitis. 
He  was  asked  how  he  felt  without  it.  "Quite  well,"  replied 
the  Tiger.  "There  are  only  t\vo  perfectly  useless  things  in 
the  world.     One  is  an   appendix  and  the  other  is   Poincare  !" 

And  even  the  exigencies  of  post-war  conditions  afford 
an   occasional  smile: 

Two  good  stories  at  dinner  tonight.  One,  the  receipt  of 
a  letter  by  the  Hungarian  government  from  the  League  of 
Nations  requesting  them  to  establish  a  sanitary  cordon  on 
the  Polish  frontier  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tj-phus.  The 
fact  that  there  is  no  such  frontier  is  not  yet  known  at  Geneva. 
The  other,  an  F.O.  letter  refusing  to  send  petrol  to  Budapest, 
but  saying  that  a  lorr\-  would  be  sent  out  via  Trieste  and 
that  it  could  travel  backwards  and  forwards  from  Buda- 
pest to  Bucharest  for  supplies  which,  they  believed,  were 
available  there.  A  rough  calculation  showed  that  the  journey 
to  Bucharest  and  back  was  one  thousand  miles  or  nearly  as 
far  as  from  Budapest  to  London.  I  wished  that  Henr\' 
Labouchere  had  been  alive  and  in  diplomacy  here  to  answer 
that  letter.     He  would  have  made  the  F.O.  squirm. 

It  has  been  impossible  in  the  limited  space  here  to 
even   suggest  the  numerous   personalities  that  pass  so 
vividly  through  the  colonel's  pages.    Their  discovery  is  ' 
a  pleasure  reserved  for  readers  of  the  book.     But  just 
one  sketch  may  be  indulged  in  now : 

Friday,  April  29,  1931.  Went  off  to  see  M.  Clemenceau  at 
his  old  address  8  Rue  Franklin  at  9  a.  m.  The  same  old 
commonplace  bourgeois  den,  with  the  dark  enclosed  court  all 
surrounded  by  other  houses,  and  in  the  dining-room,  where  I 
waited  for  a  few  minutes,  the  same  dirty  old  woodwork  on 
the  walls,  crying  for  coats  of  paint,  and  the  ordinar>*.  almost 
lodging-house  furniture,  and  the  red  carpet  worn  threadbare 
and  in  patches  at  the  entrance.  What  a  home  for  a  man  who 
has  won  the  greatest  war  in  history  !  Clemenceau  came  out 
of  his  room  to  find  me.  He  was  in  the  same  old  clothes  and 
with  a  black  half-turban  cap  on  his  head,  and  an  almost  im- 
perceptible bit  more  stiff^  in  his  gait.  But  directly  we  sat 
down  opposite  one  another  at  the  well-known  writing  table. 
I  saw  that  there  was  all  the  old  fire,  the  alert  brain,  the  rapid 
thought,  the  clear  word,  the  penetrating  sarcasm,  in  fact  the 
old  master  who  won  the  war  and  the  tiger  who  detroyed  so 
many  ministries.  I  could  not  see  a  vestige  of  failure  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  and  the  eyes  danced  and  glared  and 
flashed,  and  the  fun  came  rolling  out  with  the  same  old  humor, 
witticism,  and  profound  knowledge  of  character  and  human 
nature. 

As  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  few  who  have  not  become 
vulgarians,  the  above  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  pano- 
rama imrolled  by  the  colonel's  trenchant  pen. 

After  the  \V.\r.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  a 
Court  Repington.    Boston:  Houghton  ilifflin  Company. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEW^S. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  March  11,  1922.  were  $128,900,000; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year.  $130,- 
700,000;  a  decrease  of -$1,800,000. 


Until  the  fundamental  principles  of  invest- 
ment are  taught  in  our  public  schools  many 
people  will  continue  to  gain  their  knowledge 
of  such  matters  from  their  own  sad  experi- 
ence, says  John  K.  Barnes  in  Century  Maga- 
zine.  Books  are  printed  which,  it  read  care- 
fully and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  applied 
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to  the  investment  of  funds,  would  save  many 
people  from  the  loss  of  their  savings;  but. 
unfortunately,  not  many  people  read  them. 
Meanwhile  the  interest  in  investments  is 
growing  and  there  was  never  a  greater  need 
for  investment  education.  Therefore  any 
rules  which  provide  a  short-cut  to  the  results 
that  investment  education  could  be  expected 
to  bring  are  of  value. 

For  years  the  law  regulating  savings  bank 
investments  in  New  York   State  has  been   a 
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guide  to  conservative  investments  throughout 
the  country.  But  it  offers  a  limited  field  to 
choose  from :  United  States  government 
bonds,  most  state  bonds,  municipal  bonds 
where  the  debt  does  not  exceed  7  per  cent,  of 
the  assessed  valuation  for  taxation;  real  estate 
bonds  and  mortgages  on  property  in  the  state 
where  the  loan  is  for  not  more  than  60  per 
cent,  of  the  appraised  value  in  the  case  of 
impro^'ed  property  and  40  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  unimproved  and  unproductive  prop- 
erty, and  railroad  mortgage  bonds  that  meet 
certain   protective   requirements  as  to   the   se- 
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curity  back  of  them  and  as  to  the  record  of 
earnings  of  the  company  issuing  them.  These 
make  up  the  principal  classes  of  securities  in 
which  New  York  savings  banks  can  invest 
their  funds.  This  list  of  so-called  "legal"  in- 
vestments has  been  used  for  years  as  a  guide 
to  the  selection  of  securities  for  those  who 
wanted  the  safest  investments  they  could  get. 
Bonds  in  this  savings  bank  list  usually  sell 
several  points  above  others  that  are  just  as 
good  but  for  some  reason  or  other  do  not  come 
in  the  list.  As  public  utility  bonds  and  in- 
dustrial bonds  have  become  better  seasoned 
there  have  been  opportunities  for  safe  invest- 
ment among  them  that  would  bring  in  a  con- 
siderably higher  interest ;  and  there  are  also 
good  possibilities  for  investment  in  railroad 
securities  outside  of  those  which  are  legal  for 
savings  banks  to  buy. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  a  great  maker  of  wealth 
and  also  a  great  conser\xr  of  it,  recognized 
this,  and  in  his  will  he  laid  down  certain  rules 
for  his  trustees  to  follow  in  selecting  securi- 
ties for  the  investment  of  his  fortune.  These 
rules  afford  an  excellent  guide  for  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  follow  the  more  conservative 
Kew  York  savings  bank  law.  but  yet  want 
conservative  guidance  in  making  their  invest- 
ments. They  show  that  Carnegie's  oft-quoted 
admonition  to  put  all  one's  eggs  in  one  bas- 
ket and  then  watch  that  basket  did  not  apply 
to  investment,  but  to  business  ventures — a 
fact  which  is  made  clear  by  Carnegie  him- 
self in  his  autobiography.  After  he  retired 
from  the  steel  business,  where  he  kept  close 
watch  of  his  eggs,  he  began  to  diversify  his 
investments  by  the  purchase  of  underlying 
main  line  railroad  bonds.  His  investment 
rules  left  for  his  trustees  permit  them  to  in- 
vest in  the  following: 

"1.  In  such  securities  as  are  sanctioned  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  proper 
investments  for  savings  banks. 

"2.  In  bonds  secured  by  first  mortgage  on 
railroads  in  the  United  States  upon  the  com- 
mon stock  of  which  dividends  shall  have  been 
regularly  paid  for  at  least  two  successive 
years  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  such 
investment.  (Under  the  New  York  savings 
bank  law  4  per  cent,  dividends  must  have  beei. 
paid  for  five  years.) 

"3.  In  any  other  class  of  bonds  of  any 
trunk  railroad  company  in  the  United  States 
in  high  credit,  which  has  not  failed  to  pay 
regular  dividends  on  all  its  stock  for  at  least 
five  years  immediately  preceding  such  invest- 
ment. (The  savings  bank  law  applies  only  to 
mortgage  bonds.) 

"4.  In  the  preferred  stock  of  any  railroad 
company  that  meets  the  abo\e  requirements. 

"5.  In  the  bonds  or  preferred  stock  of  any 
industrial  corporation  in  the  United  States 
which  shall  not  have  failed  to  pay  dividends 
on  all  its  stock  for  at  least  five  years  imme- 
diately prior  to  such  investment. 

"6.  In  bonds  secured  by  first  mortgage  on 
improved  real  estate  in  the  United  States 
worth,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  appraisers, 
a  clear  50  per  centum  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  mortgage.  (This  permits  mortgages  up 
to  66  2-3  per  cent,  of  valuation.) 

"7.  In  certificates  of  established  bond  and 
mortgage  companies  or  trust  companies  se- 
cured   by    the    deposit    of    specific    bonds    and 


mortgages    answering    the    foregoing    require- 
ments." 

Carnegie  did  not  speculate  himself  and  he 
left  no  provision  for  his  trustees  to  do  so. 
He  early  resolved  to  own  no  stock  that  was 
bought  and  sold  upon  any  stock  exchange. 
"Such  a  course,"  he  says  in  his  autobiography, 
"should  commend  itself  to  every  man  in  the 
manufacturing  business  and  to  all  professional 
men.  For  the  manufacturing  man  especially 
the  rule  would  seem  all-important.  His  mind 
must  be  kept  calm  and  free  if  he  is  to  de- 
cide wisely  the  problems  which  are  continually 
coming  before  him.  Nothing  tells  in  the  long 
run  like  good  judgment,  and  no  sound  judg- 
ment can  remain  with  the  man  whose  mind  is 
disturbed  by  the  mercurial  changes  of  the 
stock  exchange.  It  places  him  under  an  in- 
fluence  akin   to   intoxication. 


Merchants  and  manufacturers,  in  general, 
would  have  some  grounds  for  a  feeling  of 
apprehension  if  the  course  of  the  markets  and 
the  current  of  events  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  present  year  were  a  sure  index 
of  the  tendencies  and  conditions  likely  to 
prevail  throughout  the  coming  months ;  but 
there  is  no  warrant  or  justification,  fortu- 
nately, for  any  such  conclusion.  January  is 
nothing  but  an  arbitrary  subdivision  of  the 
calendar  which,  of  itself,  determines  nothing 
of  the  future,  and  the  inconclusive  character, 
generally,  of  developments  within  that  period 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  January 
is  usually  the  dullest  month,  industrially,  of 
the  entire  twelve.  That  alone — under  existing 
circumstances — ought  to  be  sufficient,  by  way 
of  an  explanation,  to  satisfy  or  reassure  any 
one  who  has  experience  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment or  alarm  over  the  somewhat  in- 
auspicious opening  of  1922,  says  John  Grant 
Dater  in   Harper's  Magazine. 

It  is  farriy  typical  of  human  nature  that 
whatever  is  unfavorable  in  a  situation  ap- 
pears doubly  so  at  a  time  of  extreme  dullness. 
Given  such  a  condition  and  various  matters, 
financial,  commercial,  industrial,  or  political — 
some  of  them  mere  trifles — which  at  a  time 
of  abounding  activity  would  scarcely  be 
noticed,  or  would  be  ignored  entirely,  loom  up 
as  portentous  happenings,  or  disturbing  de- 
velopments which  seem  to  threaten  the  en- 
tire fabric  of  business  and  the  stability  of 
government.  And,  of  course,  the  converse  of 
the  proposition  is  true,  for  when  a  buying 
craze  seizes  upon  the  community,  as  was  the 
case  in  1919.  all  warnings  go  unheeded,  all 
caution  is  thrown  to  the  winds  and  men 
plunge  forward  madly  as  though  nothing  could 
end  the  advancing  movement.  But  we  are 
not  now  dealing  with  that  phase  of  this  most 
curious  and  interesting  problem  of  collective 
or  market  psycholog\-. 

That  expectations  regarding  the  enduring 
quality  of  the  improvement  noticed  in  certain 
departments  of  trade  last  autumn  were  pitched 
too  high  has  long  been  apparent.  In  fact,  it 
was  clear  to  every  obsen-er  as  early  as  No- 
vember that  industry  was  again  wavering  or 
slipping  back,  and  January  was  chiefly  notable  in 
emphasizing  that  feature  and  in  demonstrating 
also  that  the  recovery  in  business  would  be  a 
slow  and  painful  process.  There  was  nothing 
unexpected  or  unusual  about  the  recession, 
t)ut.  to  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  what  has 
been  predicted  of  the  markets  ever  since  the 
similarity  between  the  present  reaction  and  the 
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great  depression  that  followed  the  panic  of 
1873  became  recognized  and  appreciated. 
The  recovery  on  that  occasion  was  marked  by 
an  alternating  series  of  rallies  and  recessions, 
and  experienced  economists  and  business  men 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  business 
would  travel  the  same  road  again.  And  it 
may  be  said  that  nothing  which  has  developed 
in  recent  months  has  tended  to  modify  this 
conclusion    in    any   important   particular. 

There  can  be  little  if  any  doubt  that  as  a 
result,  chiefly,  of  seasonal  dullness  there  has 
been  a  disposition  upon  the  part  of  superficial 
observers  to  attach  an  undue  importance  to 
the   fact  that  general  business  has   shown   no 
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signs  of  a  marked  improvement  and  that  the 
slight  betterment  which  occurred  in  special 
lines  of  trade  last  year  has  not  in  every  in- 
stance been  maintained  in  full.  In  conse- 
quence, a  depression  of  sentiment  has  settled 
down  upon  the  markets  as  profound  in  some 
respects  as  that  which  prevailed  up  to  August. 
Reports  of  financial  and  commercial  difficul- 
ties, of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  trade 
and  the  disturbing  tendencies  of  legislation 
and  of  politics  are  attracting  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  are  figuring  prominently  in  all 
business  discussions.  In  fact  the  community 
appears  to  be  talking  of  little  or  nothing  else. 
This  is  the  season  for  the  annual  corpora- 
tion reports,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  those 
which  have  been  coming  to  hand  reflect  sim- 
ply appalling  losses  as  a  result  of  last  year's 
business  has   added   materially  to  the  prevail- 


pany,    a    deficit    of    $2,985,794.    and    the    list 
might  be  expanded  almost  indefinitely. 
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Strassburger  &  Co.  are  offering"  $22 1 ,000 
Corcoran  Irrigation  District,  Kings  County, 
California,  serial  gold  6  per  cent,  coupon 
bonds,  at  prices  to  yield  Sfg  per  cent.  The 
income  derived  from  these  bonds  is  wholly 
exempt  from  Federal  income  taxes,  including 
both  the  normal  taxes,  surtaxes,  and  excess 
profit  taxes.  Ownership  certificates  are  not 
required  when  interest  coupons  are  collected. 
Approved  by  the  State  Irrigation  District 
Bond  Commission,  composed  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  banks,  the  state  engineer,  and  the 
attorney-general,  as  a  legal  investment  for 
California  savings  banks,  commercial  banks, 
trust  companies,  trust  funds,  insurance  com- 
panies, state  school  funds,  and  all  public  funds 
which  may  be  invested  in  state,  county,  citj'. 
or  school  district  bonds ;  and  as  legally  ac- 
ceptable to  secure  deposits  of  state,  county, 
and  city  funds  in  California  banks.  Assessed 
value  of  district  for  taxation  purposes,  $5,165,- 
738.80.  

E.  G.  Elliott  &  Co.,  Inc„  are  offering  prac- 
tically all  of  the  available  units  of  the  Osage 
Ro}'aity  Company-  The  Osage  Royalty  Com- 
pany is  a  common  law  trust  company  with  an 
authorized  capitalization  of  1000  units,  par 
value,  $200  per  unit.  The  company's  holdings 
comprise  leases  of  920  acres  in  the  Osage  oil 
fields  in  Weston  County,  Wyoming.  The 
Osage  Royalty  Company  has  leased  to  the  In- 
land Oil  and  Refining  Company  400  acres  for 
$100,000  cash  for  the  privilege  of  drilling 
the  400  acres.  It  is  the  Inland  Oil  and  Re- 
fining Company's  intention  to  drill  100  wells 
on  this  lease.  One  well  started  and  paid  for 
in  full  by  the  Osage  Royalty  Company — down 
700  feet — will  be  completed  in  ninety  days. 
Two  more  wells  being  drilled  by  the  Inland 
Oil  and  Refining  Company  are  to  be  completed 
in  ninety  days.  

The  Holland  Land  Company  has  advised 
Hunter,  Dulin  &  Co.,  who  underwrote  their 
issue  of  $2,500,000  6  per  cent,  bonds,  dated 
December  1,  1919,  that  up  to  February  28, 
1922.  $520,000  of  these  bonds  had  been 
redeemed  and  retired  through  the  sinking 
fund.  The  Holland  Land  Company  has  just 
passed  through  an  unusually  successful  year 
in  spite  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  all 
agricultural  markets  and  in  farming  communi- 
ties. Land  sale  contracts  at  the  present  time 
pledged  with  the  trustees  as  further  security 
for  the  bond  issue  total  $3,891,557.65. 


which  gives  Cities  Service  Company  interests 
first  call  on  the  export  facilities  of  the  Carson 
Petroleum   Company. 

The  Carson  Petroleum  Company  has  just 
completed  one  of  the  most  modern  export 
plants  in  the  world,  located  in  the  port  of 
Kew  Orleans.  This  terminal  includes  ap- 
proximately 1,000,000  barrels  of  steel  tankage 
with  pipe-line  and  pumping  equipment  for 
loading  tankers  at  a  rate  of  approximately 
2500  barrels  per  hour,  together  with  complete 
casing,  canning,  and  barreling  facilities  with  a 
capacity  for  manufacturing,  filling,  and  load- 
ing aboard  ships  approximately  10,000  cases 
and  1500  wood  or  steel  barrels  of  petroleum 
products  daily.  The  plant  is  equipped  through- 
out with  a  complete  modern  conveying  system 
for  handling  empty  and  filled  packages  from 
the  point  of  manufacture  and  filling  over  the 
company's  own  docks  into   a  ship's  hold. 


Hunter.  Dulin  &  Co.,  who  underwrote  in 
1915  $225,000  Consolidated  Water  Company 
of  Pomona  first  mortgage  6  per  cent,  bonds, 
state  that  the  company  has  had  a  successful 
year.  Their  operating  revenue  for  the  year 
1921  amounted  to  $83,665.58.  Operating  ex- 
penses, including  depreciation,  amounted  to 
$59,797.51.  Bond  interest  amounted  to  $14,- 
8S7.31.  Net  earnings  were  approximately  one 
and  one-half  times  bond  interest.  Income  in- 
vested in  betterments  during  the  year  1921 
amounted  to  $23,095.25. 


To  take  care  of  greatly  increased  produc- 
tion demand  the  Crittall  Casement  Window 
Company  has  begun  the  erection  of  a  new 
plant  at  Detroit,  Michigan.  The  plant  is  be- 
ing built  by  A.  A.  Albrecht,  contractor,  and 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  May  1st.  The 
plans     are     the     Crittall     Casement     Window 


ing  condition  of  mind  in  financial  and  busi- 
ness circles.  In  the  present  temper  of  Wall 
Street  it  makes  little  or  no  difference  that 
the  statements  and  the  losses  bear  upon  past 
conditions  and  that  the  present  situation  and 
the  outlook  may  be  far  better.  The  rank  and 
file  simply  ignore  that  feature  and  dwell  upon 
the  losses  and  deficits,  which  seem  to  con- 
firm their  theory  of  an  unimproved  industrial 
position,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  man^- 
months  or  years  must  elapse  before  some  cor-f 
porations  are  as  strong  financially  as  they 
were  before  the  reaction  set  in.  Some  idea 
of  what  business  was  called  upon  to  with- 
stand last  year  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  the  annual  statement  of  Armour  &  Co, 
disclosed  a  deficit  of  $31,709,817;  that  of 
Sears-Roebuck  &  Co.,  a  deficit,  after  charges, 
dividends,  etc.,  of  $19,094,127;  that  of  the 
Consolidated  Gas  Company,  a  deficit  of 
$9,979,537  ;  that  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Com- 
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Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co.  and  Cities  Service 
Company,  who  own  and  control  Empire  Re- 
fineries, Inc.,  Crew  Levick  Company,  and  Em- 
pire Gas  and  Fuel  Company  with  the  large 
Mid-Continent  production  and  holdings  of  the 
latter  compan>',  announce  that  they  have  en- 
tered into  a  working  arrangement  for  a  period 
of  years  with  the  Carson  Petroleum  Company 


A  SAVINGS  BANK  BOND 
$250,000 

A.  M.  Mull  Building  7's 

Due  Serially  1924-37 

Secured  by  a  closed  first  mortgage  on  valu- 
able property  situated  in  the  heart  of  Sac- 
ramento. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY  TAX  EXEMPT 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

Price  100 
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investment  securities 

2nd  Floor  Insurance  Exchange  Eldg. 
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64  Years 


On  the  morning  of  April  12,  i860,  when 
the  first  Pony  Express  rider  clattered  down 
Montgomery  Street  after  an  eight-day  ride 
across  the  Desert,  one  of  the  office  doorways 
he  passed  was  that  of  Sutro  Sz  Company, 
established  two  years  previously. 

Sixty-four  years  of  continuous  Service  to 
Pacific  Coast  Investors  and  Pacific  Coast 
Industry  and  Enterprise  are  back  of  the 
name,  Sutro.  Our  chronological  Stock  and 
Bond  Statistical  Service  has  always  been  one 
of  the  most  complete  on  the  Coast. 

Patrons  of  our  new  Customers'  room  find 
this  Service  of  great  value  in  facilitating 
effective  trading  with  the  New  York  and 
other  stock  exchanges  as  we  maintain  a  fast 
direct  wire  to  all  Eastern  Centers  and  Canada. 

SUTRO  (S.  CO. 

ESTABUSHED  1858 

410   MONTGOMERY   STREET 


Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 
Direct  "Wires  to  All  Eastern  Centers  and  Canada 


Send  /or  co(rf  0/  our  Ixwtsior's  Manudl  concaining  the  ijssential 
data  icrr  your  use  Tetiarding  issuiu  listed  on  recoiinizcd  Exchanges. 


^ 


FaitK 

m  the  bonds  we  sell 


■\1  rHEN  this  house  offers  a  bond 
for  investment,  it  means  that 
we  have  applied  exacting  tests  and 
have  had  such  faith  in  its  security 
as  to  purchase  it  with  our  own 
funds.  This  applies  to  all  types  of 
securities  on  our  list--municipal, 
corporation,  and  first  mortgage 
farm  land  bonds--selected  with 
the  aid  of  3  5  years  of  experience 
in  the  investment  business 


WM.R.STAATSCO. 


Eilabliihrd  JBST 


LOSANGilES 


Company's  own.  This  building  is  designed  to 
be  the  central  and  larger  of  a  group  of  three, 
the  other  two  to  be  built  later.  The  main 
building  is  300  feet  long  by  100  in  width,  and 
will  contain  the  general  offices  as  well  as  the 
steel  casement  factory. 


The  Sweetwater  Corporation  have  just  is- 
sued their  yearly  report  of  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1921,  which  is  made  puliiic 
through  Hunter,  Dulin  &  Co.,  who  underwrote 
the  $450,000  first  mortgage  6  per  cent,  bonds 
in  1920,  of  which  $30,000  have  been  retired 
to  date  by  the  serial  sinking  fund. 


Every  German  actor  and  actress  must  have 
a  certificate  and  license,  granted  by  the  The- 
atre   Association,    and    only    endorsed    by    the 

authorities.     Managers  must   furnish   financial 
guarantees  before  engaging  a  company. 
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NEW  YORK  COTTON  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  COFFEE  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE 
NEW  ORLEANS  COTTON  E.XCHANGE 
PITTSBURG  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
JIINNEAPOLIS  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE 
WINNIPEG  GR-i^IN  EXCHANGE 
ST.  LOUIS  MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
LOS  ANGELES  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
PHILADELPHIA  BOURSE 
MONTREAL  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRANCH  OFFICE  AT 

401  Montgomery  Street 

Telephone  Garfield  3000 

R.  C.  JENKINS.     C.  S.  LAWRENCE, 
San  Francisco  Managers 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


Now  that  the  radio  has  become  a  fait  ac- 
compli one  begins  to  speculate  what  its  ulti- 
mate eSecz  on  literature  will  be.  Its  in- 
Suence  on  the  art  of  letters  may  not  be  at 
first  apparent,  but  a  very  immediate  result 
can  be  foreseen  with  respect  to  newspapers ; 
and  journalism  and  literature  are  verj-  closely 
allied.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  a  news- 
paperless  era.  The  sj^stem  used  would  be 
analagous  to  that  employed  by  the  African  na- 
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BOND  DEPARTMENT 

The  Anglo  and  London  Paris 
National  Bank 

Sem  Freincisco 


The  FRENCH  AMERICAN  BANK 

OF  5Ay  FRANCISCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial      Checking      Savings 
Resources  Over  -  -  $16,000,000 

A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COMMERCIAL    AKD 

Pbssonai,  Checking 
accodkts  soucited. 

SxtI&o  Accotmn    receiTC 
Icterei t  at  the  rtte  of  4  pet 

cent,  pet  unom. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
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OFFICERS 
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J.M.  Dnpai.  VlcB-Preiideni 

A.  Boiisqaet Secreiirr 

W.F.Dntfy Cuhiet 

j.T.  IrilarrT .  Aui.  Ciihier 

Chu.L.  Ebner.  Jr 
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Ha^  Fdsil  iaan  Srsla  ud 
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TIk  San  Frasdsco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The   San   Feaxcisco  Eaxk) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    Caiifornia   St,  San  Francisco*  Cal. 

r^SlON  BRANCH Wmm  tai ZiM  Sinds 

PA!^-PR£SIDIO  DISTRJCT  BRANCH . .  Ond  ai  7A  A«e. 

HAIGST  STREET  BRANCS B^i  aj  Brfnfae  Stncb 

December  31st,    1921 

Assets $71,851,299.62 

Deposits 68,201,299.62 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 1.000,000.00 

Reserre   .nd  Contingent  Funds. . .     2,650,000.00 
Employees'    Pension    Fund 371,753.46 

A  dividend  of  FOUR  AND  ONE-QUARTER 
(4J4)  i-^  cent,  per  annum  was  declared  for  the 
six  m'  iths  ending  December  31,    1921. 


tives  who  have  inter-village  communication  by 
means  of  drum  beating.  Of  course  not  even 
the  most  fatuous  member  of  the  journalistic 
profession  would  hold  that  the  fall  of  news- 
papers means  a  relapse  to  barbarism.  But 
there  is  the  analogy-  and  it  shows  how  re- 
volving human  progress  is. 

With  newspapers  gone,  it  is  a  short  step  to 
the  abolition  of  all  other  periodicals,  for  most 
journals  are  of  merely  current  interest  and 
■  with  our  mind's  eye  we  are  now  regarding  a 
time  when  print  will  be  reser\-ed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  preser\"ation  only.  People  with  a 
hobby  for  preserving  files  of  newspapers  will 
be  a  little  out  of  luck  and  one  will  miss  the 
light  fuel  that  newspapers  so  readily  lend 
themselves  to,  but  otherwise,  where  would  be 
the  loss  if  al!  journals,  daih'  and  otherviase. 
could  come,  literaUj-,  in  one  ear  and  out  the 
other? 

Cultivated  literature  is  not  so  easily  man- 
aged. There  will  still  be  old-fashioned  people 
with  a  hankering  for  books,  per  se.  Again, 
the  person  with  a  love  for  books  as  things, 
regardless  of  what  wisdom  or  folly  they  con- 
tain, will  be  out  of  luck.  One  feels  for  him, 
but  has  even  keener  s^-mpathies  for  the  play- 
^-right  ^rith  a  fondness  for  ''the  library-"  as  a 
scene  of  setting.  Indubitably,  a  radio  receiv- 
ing station  has  not  the  atmosphere  of  a  li- 
brar\-,  the  something  rare  and  refined  that  a 
librarj'  full  of  dust>'  and  probably  germy 
books  connotes.  But  one  hopes  for  the  sake 
of  dramatist  and  novelist  that  libraries  will 
not  become  extinct  even  though  books  do. 
Libraries,  like  speech,  seem  to  be  a  human 
attribute,  but  we  suspect  that  they  will  one 
day  be  composed  of  dictaphone  records. 
There  were  libraries  before  the  invention  of 
print ;  they  will  probably  survive  the  invention 
of  the  radio  and  dictaphone. 

As  for  any  effect  the  radio  may  have  on 
current  fiction  and  most  contemporaneous 
non-fiction,  one  can  not  regret  it  whatever  it 
will  be.  Of  course,  there  are  shining  excep- 
tions. There  have  been  several  notable  books 
published  within  the  last  week.  A  book  that 
is  said  to  challenge  comparison  with  the  tre- 
mendous "Education  of  Henr>-  Adams"  is  ''Up 
Stream,"  an  American  chronicle,  by  Ludwig 
Lewisohn  (Boni  &  Liveright).  A  book  that 
bodes  significance  has  just  been  put  out  by  the 
Houghton  ilifflin  Company — "  The  Fall  of 
Mary  Stuart/'  by  Frank  A.  Mumby.  This  re- 
markable volume  is  largely  composed  of 
Mar^-'s  correspondence  and  is  a  veritable 
source-book  of  historj-.  Another  Houghton 
MifBin  book  of  great  charm  is  "American  Por- 
traits, 1875-1900."  by  Gamaliel  Bradford.  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  who  have  been  going  strong 
on  books  of  an  abstract  nature  of  late — they 
are  the  pubiisners  of  the  most  important  Ein- 
stein books,  including  the  recent  "Einstein  the 
Searcher,"  by  Alexander  Moszkowski — have 
just  issued  two  books  of  great  philosophical 
importance.  They  are  "Essays  and  Addresses 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion"  by  the  Baron  F. 
von  Hugel,  and  "Our  Unconscious  Mind,''  by 
Frederick  Pierce.  These  are  all  good  books, 
some  of  them  may  be  great  books,  but  they 
and  their  kind  are  a  small  leaven  in  the  great 
mass  of  print  that  would  be  better  out  of 
print.  If  the  radio  kills  the  latter — we  are 
not  quite  sure  how  it  will,  but  all  the  straws 
point  that  way — so  much  the  better.  Cheap 
fiction  has  to  a  large  extent  been  supplanted 
by  the  movies,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
latter  are  a  blessing  in  disguise.  The  trash  is 
still  there,  only  more  of  it.  The  lecture  plat- 
form has  superseded  a  certain  t>*pe  of  di- 
dactic and  reminiscential  literature.  The 
world  of  letters  is  certainly  not  the  loser, 
and  the  lecture  platform  has  the  distinct 
\-irtue  that  one  can  stay  away  from  it. 
Truly,  the  times  could  be  worse.  But  the 
problem  before  us  is  the  fate  of  letters.  Our 
age  has  been  called  a  mechanical  one.  It  is 
said  to  contribute  little  toward  culture,  though 
much  toward  comfort.  But  Clio  and  Thalia 
and  Calliope  herself  can  not  regret  our  scien- 
tific era  if  among  other  things  we  leam  to 
suppress  unnecessan,-  books.  R.  G. 


Notes  ol  Books  and  Author*. 
The  George  H.  Doran  Company  announces 
the  publication  of  a  novel  by  Arnold  Bennett. 
'Mr.  Prohack"  is  Mr.  Bennett's  first  since 
the  advent  of  "The  Pretty  Lad\-"  (Doran), 
published  in  1918.  This  last  novel  is  said  to 
be  a  delightful  treatment  of  a  new  rich  man 
endeavoring  to  "take  things  ea^*  scientific- 
ally and  expensively. 

A  further  installment  of  Queen  Victoria's 
letters,  edited  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Buckle,  will  be 
published  in  1924. 

Mr.  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson's  next  novel, 
"This  Freedom."  is  to  be  published  in  Eng- 
land in  the  autumn. 

H.  G.  Wells'  novels,  "The  Passionate 
Friends"  and  "The  Country  of  the  Blind," 
have  been  recently  filmed. 

.■\mong  the  forthcoming  publications  of  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  is  a  novel  by  Dr. 
Burris  Jenkins,  entitled  "The  Bracegirdle." 
This  is  a  romance  of  London  in  the  days  of 
King    William    of    Orange,    the    storj-    of    a 


charming  and  talented  actress,  Anne  Brace- 
girdle,  who  was  one  of  the  famous  characters 
of  the  London  stage  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
Uxry.  Dr.  Jenkins  will  be  remembered  as  the 
author  of  "Princess  Salome :  A  Tale  of  the 
Days  of  Camel-Bells." 

Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  editor  of  the 
colossal  new  four-volume  work,  "The  Outline 
of  Science,"  the  first  volume  of  which  is  to 
be  published  this  spring  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  holds  the  chair  of  natural  histor>'  at 
Aberdeen  University'. 

Romance  and  Stevenson  are  not  dead,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  experience  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  new  Vailima  Edition  of  the 
author.  Not  manj-  weeks  ago  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Charles  Scrifaner's  Sons,  in  co- 
operation with  the  five  publishers  in  England 
of  the  works  of  Stevenson,  were  preparing  a 
comprehensive  edition  in  twent>'-six  volumes, 
to  appear  at  inter;-als  during  the  present  year. 
Before  a  volmne  actually  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, the  supply  of  one  thousand  sets  for 
Great  Britain  was  exhausted  and  the  Vailima 
was  held  at  a  premium.  Something  of  the 
popularity  of  the  work  of  Stevenson  in  Amer- 
ica may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  just 
sent  out  by  the  publishers  in  this  countr\^  that 
the  American  supply  of  one  thousand  sets  has 
been  sold,  although  only  four  of  the  twenty- 
six  volumes  have  actually  appeared,  and  that 
the  price  of  the  edition  has  been  advanced. 
This  is  even  more  significant  than  the  experi- 
ence in  England,  as  each  American  set  has 
actualliy  been  sold  to  an  individual  customer. 

Mr.  Stanley  Rinehart,  son  of  Mar\-  Roberts 
Rinehart,  is  the  partner  of  Mr.  Doran, 
the  publisher,  whose  daughter  he  married. 
Though  but  just  over  forty-.  Mrs.  Rinehart  is 
a  grandmother. 

Sir  James  Frazer.  author  of  "The  Golden 
Bough."  has  been  further  immortalized  by  M. 
.\ntoine  Bourdelle.  the  great  French  sculptor, 
who  has  just  completed  a  bust  of  the  English 
folk-lorist. 

S.  B.  H.  Hurst  whose  "Coomer  Ali"  has 
been  recently  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
has  from  the  age  of  sixteen  sailed  cargoes  to 
Japan,  China.  India,  and  Java.  He  has  taken 
pilgrims  to  Mecca  and  convicts  to  Andaman. 
Harpers  have  signed  him  up  for  a  series  of 
novels. 

Ancient  Greece's  fourth  great  art  was  that 
of  vase-painting,  and  although  an  extensive 
literature  in  the  shape  of  monographs  has 
grown  up  about  it.  due  to  the  important  dis- 
coveries resulting  from  recent  excavations  in 
Greece  and  Italy,  a  full  history  of  the  sub- 
ject has  been  wanting.  A  volume  just  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  "Greek  Vase- 
Painting,"  is  a  ver>-  careful  and  important 
work,  giving  a  histor\'  of  Greek  vases  in  all 
their  periods,  which  affords  for  all  students  of 
classical  art  the  history-  and  study,  at  once 
comprehensive  and  detailed,  which  they  have 
long  needed.     It   is  bv  the  German  authorit\'. 
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AH  Books  that  are  reriewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square                        San  Francisco 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

;07  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  tie  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
yon  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
Saw  Filancisco,  Cal. 


IF 


YOU   ARE    A    REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old  Book 
Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE.  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Suttei. 

Rue  OU  Boola  Boatk,  SoM  and  Hnntcd  For  br 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (fomnri,  61  the  While  H(»»e) 


Newbegin^s 

BOOK  SELLERS    n    RARE  EDITIONS 

Librarias  Bought  and  Sold 

358  Pott  Street,  San  Francitoo 

Opposita  Union  5qBar« 


Dr.  Ernst  Buschor.  has  been  translated  by  G. 
C.  Richards  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  has 
a  preface  by  Percy  Gardner,  professor  of 
classical  archaeolog>'  in  the  Universit>-  of  Ox- 
ford. It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  one 
hundred  and  sixtj'  examples  of  vase  painting 
reproduced  in  half-tone  engraving  on  special 
paper. 

There  is  to  be  a  new  edition  of  John  Henry 
Shorthouse's  "John  Inglesant,"  a  novel  that 
made  a  great  stir  in  its  day.  Even  then, 
when  the  novel  was  not  the  universal  reading 
that  it  is  now.  "John  Inglesant"  had  a  great 
vogue,  for  it  raised  vital  religious  and  ec- 
clesiastical questions  when  interests  in  those 
subjects  ran  high  in  England.  Incidentally,  it 
was  much  canvassed  by  Gladstone  and  other 
notables. 

The  Australian  postmaster-general  has  an 
intelligent  idea  of  what  comprises  a  book. 
He  has  ruled  out  of  that  category  directories, 
acts  of  parliafeent,  *law  reports  f^altfaough  di- 
gets  are  excepted),  statistical  works,  turf  and 
stud  registers,  music  books,  fas^on  journals, 
and  cooker\-  books. 


Two  or  three  million  years  ago  trees  like 
the  magnolia  flourished  within  the  Arctic 
circle. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

The  Hands  of  Nara. 

Just  as  a  few  years  ago  all  the  world  was 
dance  mad,  now  everj'  one  has  become  a 
devotee  of  the  psychic.  The  two  are  symp- 
toms of  the  same  unrest.  Hard  physical  ex- 
ercise is  one  wa\'  of  "getting  out  of  oneself" 
— the  slogan  that  becomes  a  fetich  with  the 
characters  of  "The  Hands  of  Nara" — and 
psychic  hypnotism  is  another  way.  The 
dramatis  personcs  of  Mr.  Child's  new  novel 
choose  the  latter. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  Mr.  Child  is 
rejecting  or  advocating  the  measure.  Perhaps 
he  is  just  stating  the  case.  As  an  argument 
his  book  cancels  itself  in  several  respects. 
But  as  a  picture  of  contemporary  society  it  is 
faithful.  Vanessa  Yates  discovers  after  a 
Uiore  or  less  hectic  career  of  pleasure-seeking 
that  self-sacrifice  is  the  true  recipe  for  self- 
escape,  but  Vanessa  chooses  another  escape. 
After  all,  that  is  what  most  of  us  do.  Few 
have  the  courage  of  their  consciences.  Nara 
Alexieff  believes  in  magic  and  miracles,  but 
lives  to  repudiate  her  own  powers.  Evi- 
dently in  obedience  to  the  law  of  compensa- 
tion Emlen  Claveloux.  our  hero-physician,  and 
worshipper  at  the  altar  of  truth,  swen^es 
round  to  see  the  virtues  of  the  spirit.  A  fair 
exchange.  And  though  it  leaves  one  in  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  the  writer's  actual  con- 
victions, it  makes  for  verisimilitude.  It  is 
rather  a  relief  to  find  a  thoughtful  novel  that 
is  not  the  exposition  of  a  private  belief. 

As  a  story  "The  Hands  of  Xara"  has  con- 
siderable dramatic  interest.  It  is  one  more  of 
the  many  novels  that  have  borrowed  their 
local  coloring  from  the  juxtaposition  of  na- 
tionalities that  is  one  of  the  aftermaths  of 
the  war. 

The  Hands  of  Nara.  By  Richard  Washburn 
Child.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 


A  History  of  California. 
A  popular  histon'  by  an  authoritative  his- 
torian is  an  admirable  conjunction.  Many  so- 
called  histories  are  written  in  a  popular  vein 
that  merely  add  to  thte  sum  of  misinformation 
of  the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  the  profes- 
sional historian  is  usually  uninterested  in 
popular     dissemination     of     knowledge.      Dr. 


Chapman  is  therefore  rendering  a  rather  un- 
usual ser\'ice  in  his  "History  of  California," 
which  is  as  authoritative  as  thirteen  years  of 
intensive  preparation  and  the  author's  im- 
mense historical  experience  can  make  it. 

The  present  volume,  sub-titled  "The  Span- 
ish Period,"  takes  the  storj*  of  California 
from  its  known  beginnings  up  to  1847.  It  is 
the  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  romantic 
chapters  of  history,  perhaps  only  equaled  in 
the  New  World  by  the  French  conquest  of 
the  lower  Mississippi.  Even  that  phase  of 
American  development  is  hardly  as  epic,  or 
as  significant  in  its  later  bearings  on  our 
country.  But  though  the  period  covered  is 
that  of  the  Spanish  possession,  the  role  of 
the  Spaniard  is  given  in  its  proper  per- 
spective. Russian  and  English  foreign  rela- 
tions, internal  Indian  affairs,  and  the  Ameri- 
can element  all  play  their  part  in  Dr.  Chap- 
man's perspective.  "A  History  of  California" 
is  a  noteworthy  volume. 

A  History  of  California.  By  Charles  Edward 
Chapman.      New   York:   The   Macmillan    Company; 

?4.  ^ 

Waytartra  in  Arcady. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Vince's  "The  Street  of 
Faces"  and  "England  in  France"  will  be  in- 
terested to  see  a  new  collection  of  his  essays 
in  print.  "Wayfarers  in  Arcady,"  is  more  of 
a  nature  study  than  either  of  his  two  previous 
books,  and  in  that  respect  will  appeal  to  a 
slightly  different  public.  But  every  one  who 
reads  essays  must  be  interested  in  his  work 
and  every  one  with  a  discriminating  taste  for 
English  prose  built  with  the  architectural 
surety  of  Hillaire  Belloc's  will  read  his 
writings  for  the  unusual  gratification  that  they 
afford. 

"Wayfarers  in  Arcady"  is  reminiscent  of 
Hillaire  Belloc's  outdoor  books  in  yet  another 
way.  It  deals  largely  with  roads  and  road 
pilgrims,  with  hills  and  downs.  Not  that  Mr. 
Vince  is  an  imitator.  His  talent  is  too  sin- 
cere to  plagiarize.  It  is  simply  that  he  be- 
longs to  a  small  class  of  writers  who  find 
their  inspiration  in  wayfaring — a  form  of 
literature  that  seems  to  be  particularly  con- 
ducive to  a  progressive  stj'le  and  a  logical 
course  of  writing. 

Charles  Vince  is  an  English  journalist  who 
fought  with  the  Royal  Sussex  Regiment  dur- 
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ing  the  war,  until  in  1917  he  was  appointed 
to  the  staff,  ser\ing  in  the  Military  Intelli- 
gence Directorate. 

Wayfarers  in  Arcady.    By  Charles  Vince.    New 
York:  G.    P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2. 


The  Lite  of  the  AVeevil. 
Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos,  the  trans- 
lator of  so  much  of  the  best  of  French  litera- 
ture into  English,  and  particularly  of  the 
works  of  Henri  Fabre,  has  gathered  into  the 
present  book  the  essays  on  weevils  contained 
in  the  "Souvenirs  Entomologiques."  Some  of 
these  essays  have  already  appeared  in  English 
in  "The  Life  and  Love  of  the  Insect"  and 
"Social  Life  of  the  Insect  World."  but  the 
greater  part  is  fresh  material.  The  book  is 
doubly  interesting  inasmuch  as  it  is  probably 
the  last  of  Mr.  de  Mattos'  admirable  transla- 
tions. 

The  Life  ok  the  Weevil.     By  J.  Henri  Fabre 
New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  S2.50. 


Seeds  of  Time. 
A  new  volume  of  verse  by  John  Drink- 
water  is  "Seeds  of  Time,"  a  number  of  short 
poems,  many  of  which  have  appeared  in 
periodicals,  and  are  now  gathered  together 
for  the  first  time.  The  selection  has  been 
carefully  made  to  suit  the  plaintif  motif  of  the 
title  and  these  verses  are  characteristic  of 
Mr.    Drinkwater's  graceful   muse. 

Seeds  of  Time.     By  John  Drinkwater.     Boston: 
Houghton   Mifflin    Company;   $1.25. 


One  Man's  View. 
Another  volume  of  the  limited  edition  of 
Leonard  Merrick's  works  has  just  been  pub- 
lished— "One  Man's  \'iew."  Readers  of  Mr. 
Merrick  are  familiar  with  this  romance  and 
with  its  difference  from  the  more  typical  Mer- 
rick tales  of  Tricotrin  and  Conrad.  "One 
Man's  View"  is  reminiscent  of  the  better  Bar- 
rie  novels,  but  has  a  distinct  genre  of  its  own. 
Exquisitely  written  and  gently  dealing  with 
human  weakness,  it  is  yet  one  of  the  sin- 
cerest  of  modern  novels.  We  hesitate  to 
apply  the  word  realistic,  so  miserably  have  its 
uses  been  deflected,  but  "One  Man's  View"  is 
realistic  in  the  sense  that  its  plot  is  plausible 
and  its  characters  react  in  a  natural  way.  A 
reperusal  of  "One  Man's  View"  leads  one  to 
the  gloomy  conclusion  that  they  wrote  better 
novels  in  the  'nineties. 

OxE  Man's  View.  By  Leonard  Merrick.  With 
an  introduction  bv  Granville  Barker.  New  York: 
E.   P.    Dutton    &   Co. 


New  Books  Recelvad. 

She  Blows!  And  Sparm  at  That!  By  Wil- 
liam John  Hopkins.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;    $2.50. 

Experiences  on  a  whaler  in  the  'seventies. 

AiiERicAX  Portraits,  1S7S-1900.  By  Gamaliel 
Bradford.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$3.50. 

Studies  of  eight  American  personalities  and  the 
periods  in  which  they  lived. 

Wanderers.  Bv  Knut  Hamsun.  New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $2.50. 

Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by  W.  W. 
Worster. 

The    Soul   of  a    Child.      By    Edwin    Bjorkman. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;   $2.50. 
A  novel  of  childhood. 

Salt  Lake.  By  Pierre  Benoit.  New  York: 
Alfred   A.    Knopf;    $2. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Florence  and 
Victor  Llona. 

MoTHERS-iN--L\w.     By  the  Baroness  von  Hutton. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.75. 
A   novel. 

The    Hands    of    Nar.\.      By    Richard    Washburn 
Child.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 
A  novel. 

A  Dictionary  of  Classified  Quotations.  By 
W.  Gurney  Benham.  New-  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company;  $5. 

Psychology  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Be- 
HAvioRiST.  By  John  B.  Watson.  Philadelphia;  J. 
B.    Lippincott   Company;    $3. 

Agate   of    Cedar.      By   Katharine    Morse.      New 
York;   The  Macmillan  Company;   $1.25. 
Verse. 

The  Beautiful  and  Damned.     By  F.  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald,-    New  'York:    Charles   Scribner's   Sons;   $2. 
A  novel. 

The  Bracecirdle.  By  Burris  Jenkins.  Phila- 
delphia: J.   B.  Lippincott  Company;   $2. 

A  tale  of  London  in  the  days  of  King  William 
of  Orange. 

For  What  Do  We  Live?  By  Edward  Howard 
Griggs.     New  York:  Orchard  Hill  Press;  $1. 

Historic     P.\ris.       By    Jetta    S.     Wolfe.       New 
York:  John  Lane  Company. 
A  guidebook  to  old  Paris. 

Torquil's     Success.      By     Muriel     Hine.      New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;   $2. 
A  novel. 

The  Best  Short  Stories  of  1921  and  the  Ye.\r 
Book  of  the  American  Short  Story.  Edited  by 
Edward  J.  O'Brien.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.;    $2. 

The    Evolution    of    Civilization.      By   Joseph 
McCabe.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50. 
A  history  of  civilization. 

The    Ways    of    Laughter.      By    Harold    Begbie. 
New  York:  G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $2. 
A  comedy  of  interferences. 

The  Truth  About  Henry  Ford.  By  Sarah  T. 
Bushnell.     Chicago:  The  Reilly  &  Lee  Company. 
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A  French  View, 

L'Action  Nationale  publishes  a  letter  from 
Mayence  in  which  its  correspondent  says : 

"All  the  German  will  is  strained  toward  the 
most  rapid  preparation  for  the  w-ar  of  re- 
venge. It  is  sufficient  to  observe  seriously 
and  attentively  the  industry  of  the  Reich. 

"In  seven  months  of  this  year  thirteen  fac- 
tories of  Westphalia,  West  Prussia,  and  Ba- 
varia have  produced  274S  agricultural  tractors 
of  the  small  German  t>'pe  of  1918.  These 
tractors,  which  are  too  heavy  for  agricultural 
purposes,  are  intended  for  war,  for  in  twenty 
minutes  they  can  be  transformed  into  tanks. 
Protecting  plates  and  screens  are  constructed 
and  are  always  in  proximity  to  the  place 
where  the  pacific  'tractor'  draws  the  agri- 
cultural machine." 


A  History  of  California 

The  Spanish  Period 

By  Charles  E.  Chapman 

Illustrated 
$4.00 

An  authoritative  popular  histor>',  which 
presents  a  vast  amount  of  new  material, 
some  portions  of  which  have  never  ap- 
peared in  print. 

At  all  bookstores  or  from 

The  Macmillan  Company 
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MAITLAND  LEAVES  US. 
AVE  ATQUE  VALE. 

Arthur  Maitland  has  arrived.  A  movement, 
headed  by  the  mayor  of  Portland,  Maine, 
and  backed  by  all  the  musical,  literan.-,  and 
dramatic  societies  of  that  city,  has  been 
initiated,  as  a  result  of  which  Mr.  Maitland 
has  accepted  an  offer  to  continue  in  Portland 
the  work  he  has  been  doing  in  San  Francisco. 

Two  hundred  and  fift\-  subscribers  will  give 
the  director  financial  backing,  and  a  fine  mod- 
ern theatre  that  will  hold  two  hundred  and 
fifty  people  is  in  process  of  being  built. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Maitland  could  give  a  year 
or  two  turn  about  to  various  of  the  leading 
cities  of  the  country,  and  do  well.  But  Port- 
land evidently  wants  him  and  his  work  for  a 
lengthy  period.  .\t  any  rate,  the  theatre  is 
leased  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  And,  as  an 
earnest  of  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  over 
the  affair,  a  committee  of  citizens  headed  by 
the  mayor  will  meet  Director  Maitland  the 
day  he  arrives  in  Portland  and  tender  him  a 
public  reception  and  banquet. 

Director  Maitland  has  another  reason  for 
feeling  that  recognition  of  his  work  is  in  the 
air.  A  prominent  citizen  of  Xew  Orleans, 
who  was  visiting  San  Francisco,  saw  two  per- 
formances of  the  Maitland  Players,  one  of 
them  being  Shaw's  "'Getting  Married."  The 
visiting  New  Orleanist,  when  he  w-ent  home, 
got  busy,  as  a  result  of  which  he  got  a 
$40,000  guarantee  from  his  fellow-citizens  for 
a  thirty  weeks'  season  by  Maitland  and  his 
company  in  New  Orleans.  Mr,  Maitland,  be- 
ing otherwise  engaged,  could  not  accept  it, 
but  he  must  feel  quite  jubilant  to  have  a 
double  crown  of  laurel  on  his  brow. 

In  the  meantime  San  Francisco  theatre- 
goers will  miss  the  Maitland  Theatre  and  the 
splendid  line  of  plays  with  which  we  have 
gratefully  made  acquaintance  through  the 
young  director's  untiring  work.  We  wish 
him  every  success,  realizing  with  mingled  re- 
gret and  congratulation  that  our  loss  is  Port- 
land's gain. 

The  rueful  patrons  of  the  Maitland  Theatre, 
thus  bereft,  have  but  two  more  weeks,  count- 
ing the  present,  in  which  to  enjoy  the  per- 
formances of  the  Maitland  Players.  "The 
Duke  of  Killicrankie,"  the  bill  for  this  week, 
will  be  remembered  by  confirmed  theatre- 
goers as  a  popular  vehicle  for  John  Drew. 
It  is  one  of  the  agreeable  comedies  written  by 
Captain  Marshall,  all  of  whose  pieces  had  a 
light,  graceful  touch,  pleasant  humor,  and  an 
ingratiating   social    atmosphere. 

Here  in  San  Francisco  we  saw  Lawrence 
d'Orsay  in  the  part,  the  tall,  hee-haw  Eng- 
lishman with  the  accent  and  the  eye-glass, 
who  during  his  heyday  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity-  in  the  English  roles  that  particu- 
larly suited  him. 

The  play,  naturally,  has  a  few  reminders — 
the  absence  of  the  telephone  and  the  motor 
— that  it  is  not  strictly  up  to  date.  But  it 
fits  in  well  with  the  happy  mood  of  Director 
Maitland,  who  makes  a  most  agreeable  figure 
as  the  ingenious  duke,  playing  the  role  of  a 
modern  Lochinvar. 


Lea  Penman,  who  accompanies  the  Mait- 
land group  to  Portland,  where  she  will  re- 
main as  a  member  of  the  company,  and  Dor- 
othy Wetmore,  whom  experience  in  the  Mait- 
land line  of  plays  is  appreciably  developing, 
were  atttractive  in  the  roles  of  the  two  re- 
luctant young  women  that  were  kidnapped 
and  immured  in  Killicrankie  Castle  bj-  the 
two  enterprising  suitors.  Nance  AVienusk\- 
gave  the  correct  worldly  tone  to  the  role  of 
an  aristocratic  dowager,  and  Sydney  Riggs, 
who  has  been  useful  in  twice  filling  promi- 
nent roles,  showed  that  he  had  made  great 
strides. 

"The  Climax,"  by  Locke — William  Locke,  I 
suppose — is  the  appropriate  title  for  the  final 
bill,  after  which  the  Maitlanders  make  their 
exit  in  a  brilliant  aura  of  recognition  and 
success.  

And  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  an- 
other manager  will  profit  by  entering  the  field 
so  soon  to  be  vacated  by  Mr.  Maitland.  We 
are  assured  that  quantities  of  good,  experi- 
enced New  York  pla^-ers  are  in  their  favorite 
metropolis  officiating,  in  order  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing, in  rather  menial  positions.  It  would  be 
a  good  time  for  the  manager  who  wants  to 
live  and  work  under  quieter  conditions  than 
in  hectic  New  York  to  jump  over  here  with 
a  stock  company  and  tr>'  it  on  us  in  San 
Francisco. 


W.  L.  GEORGE'S  FINAL  LECTURE, 


On  Wednesday  evening  W.  L.  George,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Paul  Elder,  offered  a  verj- 
interesting  interpretation  of  several  of  the 
satirical  works  of  that  greatest  of  satirists. 
Anatole  France.  The  lecturer  mentioned  at 
once  Anatole  France's  disbelief  in  Christian 
dogma,  and  his  tolerant  conviction  that  man 
is  a  verj'  poor  thing.  And  we  can  but  recog- 
nize immediately  that  this  detachment  enables 
Anatole  France  to  take  an  unbiased  view  of 
life  and  the  queer  doings  of  mankind.  How 
queer  he  considers  them  we  may  deduce  from 
such  of  his  statements  as  this:  that  mankind 
wants  raj-ths,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any, 
creates  them.  Hence  when  Greek  m\*tholog>' 
went,  man  evolved  the  Christian  myth  to  take 
its  place. 

How  sovereign  is  this  great  thinker's  con- 
tempt for  humankind  may  also  be  gathered 
from  his  "Penguin  Island."  that  great  and 
mordant  satire,  in  which  the  foolish  birds  are 
typical  of  man.  In  tbis  the  satirist  shows 
how  ridiculous,  in  his  estimation,  are  man's 
conventions  and  mora!  and  political  institu- 
tions. Possibly  there  never  was  a  work  in 
which  a  satirist  so  neatly  and  contemptuously 
made  man  and  life's  sophistries  a  punctured 
bladder  reduced  to  shapelessness  on  the  end 
of  a   thrusting  pen. 

Anatole  France's  symbolistic  treatment  of 
foolish  mankind  turns  up  again  in  the  Ber- 
geret  books,  in  which  Mr.  George  pointed  out 
that  Bergeret,  the  man — who  is  plainly 
France  himself — is  the  Godhead  of  his  dog, 
Ricquet,  while  Ricquet  is  man  in  the  attitude 
of   worship. 

Such  profound,  deepiy-rooted  cynicism  as 
is  expressed  in  the  France  literature  is,  to 
the  receptive  conventionalist  in  thought,  im- 
mensely disintegrating.  For  while  France 
allows  himself  emotions  to  the  extent  of  be- 
ing a  patriot — as  he  proved  during  the  war — 
and  at  once  scorns,  loves,  and  pities  man- 
kind, his  whole  theor>-  of  life,  as  the  lecturer 
pointed  out,  is  that  pleasure  is  the  only  use- 
ful thing  in  it.  Which  recalls  the  horrors  he 
depicted  in  the  lives  of  the  self-flagellating 
monks  in  France's  "Thais."  in  which  was  em- 
bodied his  reprobation  of  the  asceticisms  and 
religious  fanaticism  practiced  in  the  early 
Christian  era,  when  hapless  man  hit  upon  his 
fantastic  theor>-  of  the  virtue  of  celibacy. 

Mr.  George,  as  we  may  gather  from  his 
books,  is  a  good  deal  of  a  c\Tiic  himself,  but 
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he  disagrees  with  Anatole  France's  con- 
clusion that  men  always  remain  the  same. 
He  greatly  admires  him  as  a  thinker,  never- 
theless neatly  analyzes  his  character,  which 
he  states  to  be  that  of  a  man  of  both  reason 
and  instinct,  the  one  warring  against  the 
other,  but  he  considers  that  he  fails  as  a 
novelist  to  live  up  to  his  high  intellectual 
estate,  his  novels  being  incoherent  and  full 
of  digressions. 

Evidently  Mr.  George  has  discovered  that 
our  American  culture  is  superficial  and  in- 
complete. At  any  rate  he  gave  us  liberal  ex- 
amples of  Anatole  France's  satires,  with  il- 
luminating comments ;  which  is  an  excellent 
idea,  since  France's  literary  output  is  so 
copious  that  only  an  interpreter,  such  as 
Mr.  George  himself,  would  be  apt  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  it  all.  Added  to  which  we  were 
not  at  all  unwilling  to  have  our  memory  of 
what  we  had  once  read  refreshed,  and  our 
comprehension   enlarged. 


TRANSLATING  "DECLASSEE." 

All  the  world  and  his  wife  are  going  to  see 
Ethel  Barn.-more  -in  "Declassee."  And  when 
they  come  away  everybody  asks  everybody 
else  what  Ethel  Barrymore  was  getting  at  in 
that  long,  speech  just,  following  her  entrance 
about  "wawa,"  or  "baba,"  or  "vava."  As  an 
act  of  pure  Christian  consideration  I  am 
copying  the  speech  from  the  February,  1920. 
number  of  Current  Opinion,  in  which  there  is 
a  summarj-  of  the  play,  and  some  very  liberal 
excerpts  therefrom.  -\nd  I  would  be  willing 
to  make  a  bet  that  there  will  be  a  run  on 
that  number  in  the  library  from  those  bafRed 
persons  who  like  the  Zoe  Akin  play  and  love 
Ethel  Barr\more,  but  who  didn't  get  the  Var- 
vick   speech   and   other   speeches : 

Lady  Helen  (with  a  laugh) — "The  mad  Var- 
\-icks  will  soon  trouble  the  world  no  longer. 
I  suppose  you  don't  know  about  the  mad  Var- 
vicks  ?  There  was  once  quite  a  Jot  of  us,  and 
now  I'm  the  only  one  left.  We  were  ver>'  gay 
about  five  hundred  years  ago.  but  even  then 
we  were  a  little  mad.  too.  I  suppose.  And  we 
kept  on  being  gay  and  mad  through  some  of 
the  soberest  days  that  England  has  ever 
known.  Sometimes  we  lost  our  heads ;  some- 
times we  went  to  house  parties  in  the  Tower  ; 
sometimes  we  hunted  with  the  king  and  knew 
all  the  secrets  of  the  queen.  But  there  never 
was  a  battle  fought  for  England,  by  land  or 
sea,  in  "which  some  Var\-ick  did  not  offer  his 
gay,  mad  life.  Perhaps  that's  how  we  got 
the  habit  of  dying.  We've  always  died.  I 
think  we've  rather  liked  dying — ^just  as  we've 
always  liked  our  ghosts  and  our  debts  and 
our  hereditary  goat  and  our  scandals  and  our 
troubadours  and  our  fortune-telling  gipsies 
and  even  our  white  sheep.  We  do  admit  to 
an  occasional  white  sheep  in  the  family — one 
every   century   or   so." 


POWYS  ON  PROUST. 


The  series  of  bulky  novels  by  Marcel 
Proust,  which  follow  each  other  in  a  se- 
quential line  and  enable  the  diligent  reader  to 
meet  the  same  people  over  and  over  again, 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  both  in 
and  out  of  France.  The  Proust  novels  are 
not  easy  reading.  One  must  be  in  the  grip  of 
a  real  enthusiasm  to  master  something  like 
twenty  volumes :  for  the  six  are  divided  up 
by  this  writer,  who  so  reluctantly  lays  down 
his  pen,  into  volumes  within  volumes. 

Professor  Powys  seems  to  have  attained  to 
that  state  of  enthusiasm,  and  discoursed  most 
interestingly  last  Friday  morning  on  the  mat- 
ter and  manner  of  the  Proust  novel,  which  he 
declares  to  be  the  finest  that  have  come  out 
in  twenty  years. 

The  two  great  merits  of  the  series  are  pro- 
nounced by  Professor  Pow>'s  to  be  an  in- 
spired and  absolutely  faithful  picture  of  the 
blue-blooded  aristocracy  of  Europe — the  Eu- 
rope of  several  decades  ago — and  an  ex- 
quisitely profoimd  perception  of  that  lonely 
5go  within  us  that  reacts  in  its  own  solitude 
to  the  panorama  of  life.  And  there  were 
other  points  he  mentioned  with  immense  ad- 
miration: the  perfect  taste  displayed  by  the 
author  in  his  revelation  of  the  aristocrat  at 
ea^e  with  his  own  kind  ;  and  the  ssthetic  de- 
light with  which  the  author  sur\'eys  everj' 
aspect,  including  the  dullest,  of  life. 

The  lecturer  mentioned  Holland's  "Jean 
Christophe,"  onlj^  to  compare  that  lengthy 
series  to  Proust's,  to  its  own  disadvantage. 
Xor  can  Thackeray  or  Meredith,  declared  Mr. 
Powys  with  holy  enthusiasm,  compare,  in 
their  pictures  of  English  patricians,  with  Mar- 
cel Proust's,  who  is  to  fiction  what  \'an  Dyke 
was  to  painting:  an  aristocrat  depicting  aris- 
tocrats with  the  art  of  a  master. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Powt-s'  audience,  fired  by  his 
eloquence,  went  home  resolved  to  plunge  into 
thi=  new  and  fascinating  sea  of  fiction.  But 
a  lot  of  them  are  going  to  fall  by  the  way- 
side. The  mere  aspect  of  a  Proust  novel 
is  terrifying,  for  the  pages  are  alarmingly 
compact  looking,  the  dialogue  comparatively 
infrequent,  the  style  discursive,  and  the  sen- 
tences of  unwieldy  length.  I  counted  one 
that  contained  170  words.  An  appreciator  of 
Marcel  Proust  would  smile  disdainfully  at 
that  comment,  but  when  you  get  a  book  full 
of    sentences    of   that   length,    many    of   them 


containing  parentheses  three  or  four  lines 
long,  it  gives  to  novel-reading  the  appearance 
of  hard  work. 

I  am  not  speaking  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  English-speaking  person  reading  French, 
for,  being  alarmed  at  the  general  aspect  of 
"A  L'Ombre  des  Jeunes  Filles  en  Fleur," 
which  I  had  by  me,  I  sprung  it  on  some  in- 
offensive French  friends.  They  toiled  through 
it,  partly  because  they  felt  the  intellectual 
finesse  of  the  author,  but  nevertheless  they 
intend  in  future  to  cut  his  acquaintance. 
One  of  the  comments,  made  by  a  French  in- 
tellectualist  who  has  passed  his  life  in  the 
study  of  French  literature,  is  that  undoubtedly 
there  are  nuggets  of  gold  in  the  Proust  novels, 
but  that  there  is  too  much  dull  drudgery 
necessary  to  dig  them  out. 

For  Marcel  Proust  has  the  habit  of  indulg- 
ing in  lengthy-  reflections  on  life,  human  na- 
ture, the  passing  show.  They  contain  truth, 
undoubtedly,  but,  as  with  the  person  who  un- 
consciously thinks  aloud,  they  include  many 
slight,  fugitive  ideas  that  are  not  worthy  of 
preseni'ation  in  print ;  in  such  quantity,  at 
any  rate. 

There  is  truth  in  what  he  says,  but  his  re- 
flections are  too  piffling,  too  essentially  un- 
interesting to  block  the  main  current  of  the 
novel.  Besides,  Proust  has  a  way  of  getting 
away  from  his  subject.  He  is  frightfully  dis- 
cursive, and  when  he  gets  to  reflecting  he 
sends  out  so  manj-  divergent  shoots  that  if  his 
printed  meditations  were  diagrammed  they 
would  look  as  errant  as  the  rills  running 
away  in  meandering  streams  from  an  over- 
turned  tub  of  water. 

JosEPHis-E  Hart  Phelps. 
■<•»■ 

The  American  Indians  are  probably  de- 
scended from  immigrants  from  Asia  by  way 
of  Alaska  and  the  .Aleutian  Islands. 
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is  a.  scientific  theory  nowhere  better  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  Chinn-Beretta  or- 
ganization. The  personnel  of  our  staS 
is  comprised  only  of  men  who  have  quali- 
fied as  genuine  optical  experts  worthy  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  dispensing 
Chinn-Beretta    eyeglass    service. 

Eight  convenient  stores  with  the  finest 
scientific  equipment  and  a  high  class  staff 
of  experts  places  Chinn-Beretta  service 
foremost    in    the    field. 
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The  Columbia  Theatr*. 

Ethel  Barrymore  is  playing  to  packed 
houses  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  in  Zoe  Akins' 
unusual  play,  "Declassee."  As  Lady  Helen 
Haden,  the  heroine  of  Miss  Akins'  story, 
Miss  Barrymore  has  a  role  of  the  kind  in 
which  her  following  likes  to  see  her  best. 
But  one  more  week  remains  of  her  present 
engagement  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  the 
farewell  San  Francisco  performance  having 
been  definitely  announced  to  take  place  Sat- 
urday evening,  March  25th.  Seats  for  all  re- 
maining performances  were  placed  on  sale 
Thursday  morning,  March  16th,  and  the  de- 
mand has  been  very  heavy. 


The  Orpheum. 

And  now  it  is  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew  who  is 
embarking  upon  a  vaudeville  cruise.  Mrs. 
Drew  has  "captained"  many  an  amusement 
ship  in  the  movies,  the  drama,  and  now  the 
two-a-day.  Her  career  on  the  screen  is  too 
well  known  to  require  comment.  When  Mrs. 
Drew  deserted  the  movies  for  the  legitimate 
stage  it  was  as  a  star  and,  of  course,  she 
comes  to  vaudeville  as  an  undisputed  head- 
liner.  Here  she  is  offering  a  playlet  by  Ed- 
win Burke  called  "Predestination."  "Predes- 
tination" gives  a  new  angle  to  the  triangle. 
It  is  described  as  a  domestic  comedy. 

Being  a  laughing  stock  is  a  decided  asset  if 
you  happen  to  be  the  laughing  stock  of  vaude- 
ville. Ray  and  Emma  Dean  say  they  are  this, 
and  their  antics  prove  their  claim.  Ray  as- 
sumes the  character  of  a  "wise  hick."  Emma 
sings  well  and  does  straight  for  Ray's  clown- 
ing. 

Pinto  and  Boyle  present  "The  Mysterious 
Musical  Trunk."  This  sounds  as  though  they 
were  prestidigitators  or  illusionists.  They  are 
nothing  of  the   sort,   but   they   are   comedians 
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Monday,    March   20 — Third  and   Last  Week 
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in 
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PLOTS  AND  PLAYWRIGHTS 

A    Satirical    Comedy 

By 

EDWARD    MASSEY 

Produced    under    the    direction    of 

FRANK    DARIEN 

OPENING    FRIDAY   EVE.,    MARCH   3 

Eight  Performances: 

Friday    Evenings,    March    3-10-17-24 

Saturdays   Evenings,    March   4-11,18-25 

To    be    followed    in    April   by    Gilbert    & 

Sullivan's  Opera 

"THE  SORCERER" 

Seats  now  being  reserved.     Box-office  at  the 
theatre  open   daily   from   9   a.   in.   to   5   p.   "" 
Prices — 50c, 
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and  musicians.  They  offer  an  Italian  comedy 
act  of  talk,  song,  and  music  on  novel  instru- 
ments. 

The  world's  art  is  necessarily  confined  to  a 
few  art  galleries  divided  among  many  na- 
tions. The  public  is  familiar  with  the  great 
sculpt\ires  by  copies  of  photographs.  Weston's 
Models  afford  a  much  better  opportunitj-  to 
see  these  treasures.  They  produce  with  living 
models  the  masterpieces  from  famous  gal- 
leries. 

Raymond  Wilbert  is  described  as  "the  Un- 
usual Fellow,"  and  the  description  is  con- 
stantly appropriate  because  Wilbert  is  at  the 
same  time  exceptional,  uncommon,  singular, 
and  extraordinary.  He  offers  a  specialty  that 
is  unique  and  original. 

Lois  Bennett,  who  hails  from  this  Coast, 
has  done  principally  concert  work  and  light 
opera.  In  vaudeville  her  splendid  voice  is 
heard  in  a  series  of  musical  melodies,  the 
songs  that  do  more  than   please. 

Miss  Ruby  Norton  in  a  new  repertoire  of 
songs  and  Hal  Skelley  and  his  excellent  com- 
pany in  "The  Mutual  Man"  will  remain  for  a 
second  week.  

Farewell  to  the  Maitland. 

After  five  years  in  San  Francisco,  Arthur 
Maitland  will  close  the  doors  of  the  Mait- 
land Playhouse  for  the  last  time  after  this 
week's  performance  of  Edward  J.  Locke's 
serio-comedy,  "The  Climax."  Director  Mait- 
land is  leaving  for  the  East  the  first  of  April, 
having  accepted  an  offer  from  Portland, 
Maine,  where  he  will  open  a  theatre  about 
the  first  of  July. 

Arthur  Maitland  opened  the  "little  theatre" 
venture  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  and  three 
seasons  ago  with  his  own  company  started 
the  Maitland  Playhouse,  on  Stockton  Street 
above  Post. 

For  this  week  the  John  Drew  success,  "The 
Duke  of  Killicrankie,"  is  being  played  most 
successfully  by  the   Maitland  company. 


ress,  will  sing  the  title-role,  and  as  director- 
general  will  introduce  to  the  West  Ulysses 
Lappas,  the  Greek,  tenor,  who  will  be  heard 
as  Julien. 

Edith  Mason  will  sing  the  title-role  in  Puc- 
cini's Madame  Butterfly"  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, with  Irene  Pavloska  as  Suzuki,  Edward 
Johnson  as  Pinkerton,  and  Giacomo  Rimini  as 
Sharpless.  Bellini's  "Norma,"  an  opera  that 
demands  a  dramatic  soprano  of  exceptional 
power,  will  be  revived  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing as  a  vehicle  foi"  the  artistry  of  Rosa 
Raisa. 

A  high  light  of  the  season  will  be  the  pro- 
duction of  Richard  Strauss'  "Salome"  on 
Thursday  evening.  This  work,  which  has  not 
been  seen  here  for  ten  years,  will  afford  music 
lovers  an  opportunity  to  see  Miss  Garden  in 
her  most  widely  discussed  role,  in  which  she 
appeared  more  than  one  hundred  times  in 
Paris. 

"La  Boheme"  is  the  bill  for  Friday  even- 
ing, with  Edith  Mason  as  Mimi  and  Edward 
Johnson  as  Rodolfo.  Puccini's  "Girl  of  the 
Golden  West,"  which  has  not  been  seen  here 
since  Henry  Savage  presented  it  in  1912,  will 
be  given  for  the  final  Saturday  matinee. 
Rosa  Raisa  will  take  the  part  of  Minnie, 
Ulysses  Lappas  will  be  the  dashing  bandit, 
Dick  Johnson,  and  Giacomo  Rimini  will  sing 
the  part  of  the  Sheriff.  The  engagement  will 
close  on  Saturday  evening  with  "Monna 
Vanna,"  with  Mary  Garden,  Lucien  Muratore, 
and  Georges  Baklanoff  in  the  cast. 


Shrlners'  Excursion. 
Negotiations  will  soon  be  completed,  it  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Albert  Rebel,  president  of  the 
Pacific  Atlantic  Travel  Bureau,  Inc.,  to  charter 
the  British  steamship  iCing  .^/^.roMder,  formerly 
the  German  liner  Cleveland,  for  an  excursion 
of  sixty  days  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Honolulu.  A  party  numbering  1200 
will  leave  New  York  the  24th  of  May  and  will 
arrive  here  in  time  for  the  Shriners'  Conven- 
tion. Then  the  steamer  will  leave  for  Hono- 
lulu, where  she  will  stop  five  days,  to  return 
after  that  to  New  York  with  a  stop-over  at 
Havana.  Mr.  T.  S.  Edwards  of  this  city, 
vice-president  of  the  corporation,  is  now  in 
New  York  looking  after  the  arrangements. 
According  to  reports  from  the  East,  the  ex- 
cursion plan  has  received  a  tremendous  en- 
dorsement and  the  steamship  will  probably  be 
booked  to  capacity.  Even  many  San  Fran- 
cisco Shriners  are  going  East  to  make  the 
return  trip  with  the  King  Alexander. 


Th«  Mikado. 
Those  who  heard  the  Dunbar  Opera  Com- 
pany in  the  recent  production  of  "Robin 
Hood"  will  appreciate  the  singing  quality  of 
the  cast  promised  for  the  forthcoming  revival 
of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  gem  of  comic  operas, 
"The  Mikado."  The  light  opera  organization 
is  returning  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Sun- 
day night,  March  26th,  with  three  elaborate 
revivals,  "The  Mikado,"  "The  Bohemian  Girl," 
and  "Pinafore."  There  is  so  much  of  charm, 
so  much  of  wit,  and  so  much  of  delightful 
music  to  "The  Mikado"  that  a  complete  light 
opera  company  will  be  able  to  shine  in  its 
rendition. 

The  cast  of  "The  Mikado"  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Edward  Andrews  as  Koko,  Harry  Pfeil 
as  Nankipoo,  Carl  Bundschu  as  Poo  Bah, 
George  Olson  as  the  Mikado,  Edward 
Thomas  as  Pish  Tush,  Theo  Pennington  and 
Nellie  Andrews  alternating  in  the  role  of 
Yum  Yum,  Paula  Ayres  as  Katisha,  June 
Reed  as   Pitti  Sing. 


In  Japan  during  the  past  year  there  died 
the  famous  "Karasake  no  Matsu,"  or  sacred 
pine,  popularly  believed  to  be  1200  years  old 
and  celebrated  for  centuries  in  songs  and 
legends.  The  tree  is  of  unusual  form.  Though 
only  thirty  feet  in  height,  its  branches  cover 
a  span  of  163  feet  from  east  to  west  and  154 
feet  from  north  to  south. 


Godowsky. 
Leopold  Godowsky,  the  pianist,  will  appear 
in  recital  next  Tuesday  night,  March  21st,  at 
8 :30  o'clock,  and  ne.xt  Sunday  afternoon, 
March  26th,  at  2:30  oclock,  in  the  Scottish 
Rite  Auditorium,  under  the  local  direction  of 
Frank  W.  Healy.  Godowsky 's  interpretations 
of  the  old  and  tried  compositions  from  the 
masters,  as  well  as  new  works  by  modern 
writers,  is  recognized  the  world  over  as  au- 
thoritative.   

Kreisler. 
Fritz  Kreisler  will  give  a  recital  on  Easter 
Sunday  afternoon,  April  16th,  at  the  Expo- 
sition Auditorium,  under  the  local  direction 
of  Frank  W.  Healy.  At  all  Kreisler's  recitals 
Carl  Lamson  cooperates  as  accompanist. 


The  Sequoia  Little  Theatre  has  a  change 
of  programme  this  month.  Four  one-act  plays 
have  pleased  its  clientele,  one  of  them  by 
Mr.  Gay  Lombard,  a  member  of  the  Bohemian 
Club.  August  Strindberg's  "The  Stronger" 
also  appears  on  the  programme. 


San  Francisco  Opera  Season. 
Because  of  its  spectacular  nature,  Verdi's 
"Aida"  has  been  selected  for  the  opening  of 
the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company's  second 
San  Francisco  season  on  Monday  evening, 
March  27th.  On  that  night  Rosa  Raisa  will 
be  welcomed  once  more  to  San  Francisco  in 
the  title-role.  Edward  Johnson  will  sing  the 
role  of  the  Egyptian  warrior,  Rhadames.  The 
contralto  role  of  Amneris  will  be  taken  by  the 
American  contralto  Cyrena  Van  Gordon,  and 
Giacomo  Rimini  will  be  heard  as  the 
Ethiopian  king,  Amonasro.  The  Pauley 
Oukrainsky  Ballet,  a  large  chorus,  and  a 
stage  band  of  forty  are  features  of  the  pro- 
duction. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Director-General  Mary 
Garden  will  make  her  first  appearance  of  the 
engagement  as  Fiora  in  Montemezzi's  pictur- 
esque opera,  "The  Love  of  Three  Kings." 
With  her  will  be  heard  Lucien  Muratore,  who 
is  singing  with  his  former  vigor  and  charm 
after  his  recovery  from  a  recent  operation, 
The  cast  will  include  Georges  Baklanoff  and 
Virgilio  Lazzari,  with  Giorgio  Polacco,  the 
principal  conductor  of  the  organization,  at  the 
director's  stand. 

Josef  Schwarz,  who  made  his  American 
debut  here  last  season  in  "Rigoletto,"  will 
sing  the  role  of  the  Jester  once  more  on 
Wednesday  evening.  Edith  Mason  will  sing 
the  role  of  Gilda  and  will  doubtless  repeat 
the  triumph  which  she  has  scored  in  this 
opera  in  Chicago  and  New  York  this  season. 
For  Thursday  evening  "Tannhauser"  is 
scheduled  with  a  cast  including  Rosa  Raisa, 
Cyrena  Van  Gordon.  Riccardo  Martin,  and 
Josef  Schwarz.  On  Friday  evening  Mary 
Garden  will  make  her  second  appearance  in 
the  title-role  of  "The  Juggler  of  Notre  Dame," 
supported  by  Hector  Dufranne  and  Virgilio 
Lazzari.  Edith  Mason,  Lucien  Muratore.  and 
Georges  Baklanoff  will  take  the  principal 
roles  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  at  the  Saturday 
matinee,  and  for  Saturday  evening  "The 
Jewels  of  the  Madonna"  is  promised  with 
Rosa  Raisa  as  Maliella. 

The  second  week  of  the  engagement  will 
open  on  Monday  evening.  April  3d.  with 
Charpentier's  "Louise."    Mary  Garden,  as  act- 


The  Pov/ya  Lectures. 
In  response  to  requests,  John  Cowper 
Powys  will  give  three  additional  morning  lec- 
tures at  the  Maitland  Theatre  on  "Great  Per- 
sonalities." "Anatole  France"  will  be  the 
subject  this  Friday  morning.  Sunday  night, 
also  at  the  Maitland  Theatre,  Powys  will  talk 
on  "Where  the  World  Is  Tending,"  express- 
ing whether  in  his  opinion  evolution  or  de- 
generation best  applies  to  this  subject. 
"Lloyd  George"  and  "Oscar  Wilde"  are  the 
topics  of  next  week's  morning  lectures.  Fol- 
lowing his  engagements  here,  which  extend 
until  the  last  of  March,  Powys  will  go  on  tour 
of  Southern   California. 


Mero-f  anning  Joint  Recital. 
At  the  next  number  of  the  Alice  Seckels" 
Matinee  Musicales  Selby  G.  Oppenheimer  will 
present  Yolanda  Mero,  the  Hungarian  pianist, 
and  Cecil  Fanning,  the  American  baritone,  in 
joint  recital.  In  this  recital  Mme.  Mero's 
share  of  the  programme  will  include  an  in- 
teresting Chopin  group  and  works  by  Brahms. 
Rachmaninoff.  Debussy,  and  the  Second  Liszt 
Rhapsody.  The  concert  will  take  place  in  the 
Colonial  Ballroom  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel, 
Monday  afternoon,  March  20th. 


H.  A.  Franck  at  the  Elder  Gallery 
Harry  A.  Franck  will  speak  in  the  Paul 
Elder  Gallery,  Wednesday  afternoon,  March 
22d,  at  2 :30  o'clock,  on  "A  Vagabond  Jour- 
ney Through  the  Orient."  and  again  Thurs- 
day evening,  March  23d,  in  the  Scottish  Rite" 
Auditorium,  on  "Oriental  South  America."  de- 
scribing the  Argentine,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  the 
British,  French,  and  Dutch  Guineas  and 
Venezuela.  On  each  occasion  slides  from  his 
own  photographs  will  be  shown. 


The  reissue  of  "Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wil- 
derness Road,"  by  H.  Addington  Bruce,  with 
its  vivid  picture  of  pioner  life  and  social 
conditions  west  of  the  Appalachians  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  recalls  the  contemporary 
description  of  Boone,  written  by  the  great 
naturalist  Audubon,  who  passed  a  night  with 
him  in  a  West  Virginia  cabin  :  "The  stature 
and  general  appearance  of  this  wanderer  of 
the  Western  forests  approached  the  gigantic. 
His  chest  was  broad  and  prominent ;  his  mus- 
cular powers  displayed  themselves  in  every 
limb;  his  countenance  gave  indication  of  his 
great  courage,  enterprise,  and  perseverance; 
and  when  he  spoke,  the  very  motion  of  his 
lips  brought  the  impression  that  whatever  he 
uttered  could  not  be  otherwise  than  strictly 
true." 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


In  the  good  days  when  men  alone  ruled,  or 
thought  they  did,  they  were  subjected  to  much 
criticism  from  the  opposing  ses  upon  the  man- 
ner of  their  ruling.  T)iey  were  declared  not 
merely  to  be  clumsy,  tactless,  and  dull,  but  in- 
credibly fatuous  at  those  tasks  which  they  had 
set  themselves  to  do.     They  were  governed  by 
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bosses.  That  was  disgraceful,  and  in  addition 
it  was  silly,  because  they  did  not  have  to  en- 
dure it.  They  w^ere  at  the  mercy  of  the  shift- 
ing interests  of  parties.  Why  stand  that  ? 
The  women  wouldn't.  Cliques  and  factions 
controlled  them.  They  must  be  feeble-minded, 
or  at  least  they  were  lacking  in  any  proper 
measure  of  manliness  and  pride.  Great,  help- 
less simpletons,  they  indulged  in  re- 
monstrances and  then  in  braggadocio,  when 
the  remonstrances  were  of  no  avail  and  the 
braggadocio  had  no  basis.  Woman  had  en- 
dured them,  searched  them,  sounded  them, 
and  found  them  hollow  and  well-nigh  value- 
less. Their  public  morals  were  uncertain,  or 
else,  alas,  too  certain,  and  their  politics  were 
as  corrupt  as  in  their  most  nearly  sane  and 
rebellious  hours  they  represented  them  to  be. 
In  a  public  and  social  sense  there  was  no 
good  in  them,  no  reliance  to  be  placed  upon 
them.  Like  the  degenerate  Persians,  "their 
acts  were  as  the  water  and  their  words  were 
like  the  wind."'  The  hideous  spoils  s>"Stem 
stood  as  an  evil  monument  to  the  incapacity, 
the  neglect,  the  natural  insufficiency  and  gen- 
eral failure  of  masculine  politics.  For  cen- 
turies men  had  been  tried,  and  this  was  the 
pitiful  result.  They  were  about  good  enough 
and  skillful  enough  to  discharge  some  routine 
task  each  day  and  bring  home  the  bacon  or 
the  pork  chops  or  the  standing  roast  at  night, 
if  they  didn't  forget  it,  but  heaven  knew  they 
frequently  did  forget  it,  and  they  hadn't  an- 
other thing  in  the  world  to  think  about.  Xo 
wonder  ever>-thing  was  in  a  mess.  Men  made 
it  so.  They  complained  of  public  frauds  and 
abuses  daily  for  two  years  at  a  time,  and  then 
the3'^  went  to  the  polls  and  voted  the  straight 
party  ticket,  and  the  corruption  of  all  things 
political,  financial,  and  social  went  right  on. 
and  why  not  ?  Let  the  women  vote.  Let  the 
competent  sex,  the  moral  sex,  the  conseninng, 
steadying,  home-keeping  sex  with  its  deep  ex- 
perience of  the  requirements  of  life — let  that 
sex  take  hold  of  politics,  and  politics  would 
become  several  shades  cleaner  than  a  hound's 
tooth  and  whiter  than  the  driven  snow,  who- 
ever may  have  driven  it.  There  would  be  no 
more  bosses.  There  would  be  no  bUnd  fol- 
lowing of  part>'.  There  would  be  no  more 
immoral  trading.  Rings  and  political  trusts 
would  hide  their  diminished  heads,  while  the 
purest  and  most  unselfish  patriotism  would 
mount  the  seats  of  power  and  begin  the  dis- 
pensation of  that  heretofore  futile  desire  of 
the  human  heart,  impartial  justice,  under  the 
aegis  of  a  cleansed  and  renovated  bisexual 
citizenship. 


Well,  it  was  done,  in  California  and 
throughout  the  nation.  Woman  was  endovfretf 
with  the  purifying  power  of  the  ballot.  And 
now  that  everj'thing  has  been  thereby  re- 
formed and  all  the  crooked  things  have  been 
made  straight,  and  there  is  no  more  trading, 
and  no  more  abuse  of  spoils,  and  no  partisan 
use  of  patronage,  let  us  see  how  it  has  worked, 
and  just  what  are  the  outlines  of  the  new  mil- 
lennium. According  to  a  keen  political  ob- 
ser\-er  and  writer  of  the  local  daily  press, 
Mrs.  Gladys  Magill,  Democratic  national  com- 
mitteewoman,  made  efforts  to  have  the  State 
League  of  Iroquois  Qubs  write  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Congressional  Committee  and 
commend  it  for  appointing  the  aforesaid  Mrs. 
Gladys  Magill.  This  precipitated  an  acrid 
sort  of  debate  at  the  recent  league  convention 
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between  the  faction  of  Mrs.  Magill  and  an- 
other supporting  Mrs.  Nellie  Donohoe,  Demo- 
cratic national  conunitteew-oman,  the  latter 
faction  holding  that  their  chieftainess  (one 
hesitates  to  use  the  word  boss)  because  of  her 
place  in  the  party  organization  '"holds  the 
high  powers  of  the  Democratic  party  among 
the  women  of  the  state,  while  Mrs.  Magill's 
friends  say  that  she  will  be  the  big  factor 
among  the  Democratic  women,  especially  as 
she  w411  have  the  patronage."  Since  all  the 
purification  and  rejuvenation  and  moral  up- 
lift have  come  true  according  to  promise  (and 
who,  having  heard  those  promises  and  pre- 
dictions can  doubt  it  now?),  we  are  moved,  in 
all  humility  and  eke  timidity,  to  ask.  Can 
Such  Things  Be  ? 
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It  has  often  been  pointed  out  by  our  Eng- 
lish friends,  with  an  infuriating  sort  of  friend- 
liness, that  the  desire  for  bigness  in  cities  is 
an  American  habit  of  mind,  arising  largely 
out  of  the  American  mind's  extremely  youth- 
ful condition ;  and  the  obsenation  is  usually 
accompanied  by  the  equally  infuriating 
prophecy  that  we  shall  some  day  get  over  it, 
which  will,  of  course,  retroactively  prove  the 
worst  imputations  of  present  immaturity.  And 
lo !  Now  comes  the  citj'  of  London,  perhaps 
smarting  a  little  from  the  fact  of  having  to 
play  second  fiddle  in  point  of  size  to  the  citj- 
of  Xew  York,  and  actually  offers  prizes  in  a 
contest  for  suggestions  of  the  best  method  for 
making  the  town  on  the  Thames  the  "magnet 
of  the  world."  Or,  if  it  isn't  really  the  citj- 
of  London  that  does  it,  the  thing  is  done  and 
conducted  by  somebody  in  and  for  that  city  ; 
probably  some  newspaper  reflectiag  with 
fidelity  the  desires  of  its  readers,  although 
how  they  find  out  those  desires  is  much  of  a 
myster\-  to  the  present  writer.  However,  we 
accept  the  assumption  that  becoming  the  mag- 
net of  the  world  is  the  present  ambition  of 
the  city  that  has  until  lately  been  the  largest 
aggregate  of  miserable  humanity  dwelling  in 
one  small  spot. 


Now,  why,  in  the  sacred  name  of  private 
profit,  should  London  wish  to  become  the  mag- 
net of  the  world?  It  is  already  too  large. 
The  inhabitants  do  not,  we  understand,  derive 
much  intellectual  stimulus  from  the  points  of 
one  another's  elbows  driven  several  times 
daily  into  one  another*s  ribs.  Its  busses  have 
all  they  can  do  to  haul  the  crowds,  and  its  i 
streets  all  they  can  do  to  accommodate  the  I 
busses,  and  its  barmaids  have  all  they  can  do 
to  ser\-e  the  public  with  its  "bitter,"  and  its  ' 
lords  and  young  bucks  have  all  they  can  do 
getting  around  to  bus  the  barmaids ;  which 
somehow  seems  to  complete  the  circle.  WTiat 
London  would  gain  by  disturbing  this  perfect 
balance  we  can  not  understand.  Any  sudden 
access  of  young  bucks  would  necessitate  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  barmaids  to  be 
bussed,  any  access  of  population  would  call  for 
more  busses  (gasoline)  to  haul  it  through  the 
streets.  In  ever>'  activity'  the  accommodations 
would  be  overcrowded,  even  more  than  they 
are  at  present.  Yet  somebody,  concerned  for 
London's  prestige  as  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world,  notwithstanding  that  the  desire  to  be 
the  greatest  citj-  in  the  world  is  a  vulgar 
and  infantile  Americanism,  offers  prizes  up 
to  a  thousand  dollars  for  suggestions  as  to 
ways  and  means  whereby  London  may  regain 
its  proud  position  at  the  top  of  the  heap — a 
preeminence  it  used  to  pretend  it  cared  noth- 
ing about. 


.\nd  the  capital  prize  in  that  contest  was 
won  by  an  Indiana  girl :  Miss  .-Mice  Young,  a 
newspaper  reporter  of  Mishawaka.  Naturally. 
If  you  are  going  to  be  the  bi^est  city,  the 
place  to  learn  how  is  where  the  biggest  cities 
grow.  She  told  London  just  what  to  do. 
Was  there  ever  a  woman  that  couldn't  tell 
you  just  what  to  do  ?  She  said  London 
should  have  brighter  and  cleaner '  stations, 
with  warm  waiting  rooms  and  good  restau- 
rants. She  may  have  had  the  station  at  Buf- 
falo in  mind.  Its  railways  should  all  be  elec- 
trified twenty  miles  out  of  town.  The  smoke 
nuisance  should  be  abated — just  like  Pitts- 
burg. There  should  be  an  offering  of  prizes 
for  the  smartest  business  section — like  Sixth 
.\venue.  New  Y'ork.  Light  wines  should  be 
sold  at  all  hours.  'Ear !  'Ear !  Eliminate 
street  refuse.  Take  down  all  walls  hiding 
gardens,  whether  the  o^Tiers  wished  to  sur- 
render their  bough t-and-paid-f or  privacy  or 
not.  Have  dancing  and  popular  entertain- 
ment in  the  hotels,  at  popular  prices,  and 
proride  clean,  modem  office  buildings  on  the 
American  plan.  That's  alL  And  it  is  as  good 
as  most  advice.  The  great  difficulty  with  the 
best  advice  in  the  world  is  the  taking  of  iL 
If  you  wish  to  become  rich,  for  example,  the 
only  thing  needful  is  to  buy  stocks  when  they 
are  low  and  sell  them  when  they  are  high. 
But  when  is  that?  If  Miss  Young  wishes  to 
deal  ver^'  generously  with  London  she  might 
refuse  to  accept  that  money  until  she  is  able 
to  tell  the  Londoners  how  to  carr^^  out  her 
programme. 


It   is  said  thai  the  reason  .\merican   Presi-  ! 
dents   are  inaugurated   on   March   4th   is  that 
for    centuries   the    quadrennial    recurrence    of 
the  date  can  be  trusted  not  to  be  a  Sundajf. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grav«  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Oth«rwl»«. 

An  African  was  on  trial  in  a  Southern 
court  for  an  offense  against  the  dignity  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  jur>'  filed  in.  His  honor 
asked  for  the  verdict.  "We  find  the  defendant 
guiltj',"  the  foreman  replied,  "and  fix  his  pun- 
ishment at  thirty-five  years  in  the  peniten- 
tiarj'."  You  could  hear  a  pin  drop  as  the 
prisoner  was  asked:  "Have  you  anj-thing  to 
say?"  And,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet:  "Yo' 
honor,  I  has  only  dis  much  ter  say.  You 
white  gemmens  sure  is  mighty  liberal  wif  some 
one  else's  time." 


Mile.  Lenglen.  the  lawn  tennis  champion, 
said  at  a  dinner  while  in  Kew  York :  "I  like 
America,  and  I  particularly  like  the  generous 
portions  you  give  in  your  restaurants.  In 
France,  poor  France,  it  is  another  stor>-.  I 
live  in  Nice,  and  one  evening  an  American 
gentleman  and  his  wife  took  me  to  dinner  at 
one  of  the  restaurants  in  the  Avenue  de  la 
Gare — Avenue  de  la  Victorie  we  call  it  now. 
Well,  the  American  gentleman  was  a  great 
wag,  and  he  poked  a  great  deal  of  fun  at  the 
mean  little  portions  that  were  ser\-ed  to  us. 
At  the  end  of  the  meat  course  the  waiter 
asked  him:  'How  did  you  find  your  steak, 
monsieur?'  'Oh,  quite  easily,'  said  the  Ameri- 
can ;  'I'm  a  detective,  you  know.'  " 


Midnight,  and  in  the  smoking-room  of  a 
club  sat  a  young  man  huddled  in  a  chair.  A 
friend  entered.  "Hello,  Smith,"  he  asked, 
cheerfully,  "not  going  home  yet?"  "No,"  mut- 
tered the  despairing  one.  "I — I  daren't." 
"Whj-,  what's  the  matter?"  "Matter?  It's 
the  end  of  eveo'thing.  It  means  ruin,  grief, 
and  a  spoiled  life  !"  The  friend  looked  fright- 
ened. "Here,  Smith,  tell  me  what's  up.  Per- 
haps I  can  help  you."  Smith  clinched  his  fists 
till  the  knuckles  showed  white.  "No  one  can 
help  me,"  he  cried  in  agony.  "I  have  come 
to  the  end  of  all  things !  At  8  o'clock  I  tele- 
phoned to  my  w^ife  and  gave  her  a  perfectly 
good  excuse  for  not  coming  straight  home, 
and" — his  voice  sank  to  a  whisper — "I've  for- 
gotten what  I  said." 


He  was  a  small,  bow-legged,  watery-eyed 
private  in  a  colored  stevedore  company  work- 
ing at  Brest.  He  was  homesick  and  miserable. 
The  morning  after  the  news  of  the  armistice 
he  went  to  his  sergeant,  a  big  raw-boned, 
powerful  colored  boy  from  Texas,  and  said  : 
"Sarge,  I'se  tired,  an'  I  wants  ter  go  back 
home  ter  Alabama.  I  has  toted  dese  here 
boxes  from  de  ships  to  de  cars  until  my  shoul- 
der is  done  wore  down  to  de  bone.  I  'listed 
for  de  duration  ob  de  wah,  an'  now  de  wah 
is  done  over,  an'  I  wants  ter  git  on  back 
home."  The  sergeant  looked  him  over,  and  up 
and  down.  If  looks  could  kill,  he  would  have 
been  dead.  "Nigger,"  he  said,  "git  yourself 
back  on  dat  job!  De  wah  am  over!  Dat's 
right !     But  de  duration  am  just  started  !" 


The  head  of  one  of  the  large  American 
railroad  companies  was  making  inquiries  with 
regard  to  acquiring  a  small  branch  line  which 
belonged  to  one  old  man.  "Now,  as  to  the 
state  of  your  road,"  he  asked,  "is  it  well  and 
safely  laid?"  "Sir,"  replied  the  old  man  in- 
dignantly, "ours  is  the  safest  line  in  the  coun- 
tr>-.  I  may  say  we  have  been  running  for 
over  twenty  years,  and  have  never  had  a  col- 
lision." "That's  good !"  exclaimed  the  big 
man.  "And  what's  more,  sir,"  went  on  the 
proprietor  of  the  little  line,  "a  collision 
would  be  impossible."  "How  do  you  make 
that  out?"  queried  the  other  in  surprise.  "I 
know  that  the  latest  automatic  devices  are 
excellent,  but  'impossible'  is  a  big  word."  "It 
is  literally  true  with  us,"  was  the  proud  re- 
joinder. "In  what  way  ?"  "Well,  sir,  we 
have  onlv  one  train." 


two  customers  held  a  conference  and  decided 
to  "put  one  over"  on  the  "fresh  young  thing" 
from  Pittsburgh.  The  first  one  wanted  a  glass 
of  milk  and  the  second  a  cup  of  black  coffee. 
When  the  girl  appeared  to  put  a  "set  up"  of 
the  restaurant  artillery  in  front  of  the  men 
the  second  man  gave  the  following  order;  "A 
bottle  of  lacteal  fluid  for  my  friend  and  a 
scuttle  of  Java  with  no  sea  foam  for  me." 
"Chalk  one  an'  a  dipper  of  ink,"  shouted  the 
girl.     She  didn't  even  smile. 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


Chairman  Topping  of  the  Republic  Iron  and 
Steel  Company  in  Wasington  the  other  day 
said :  "Tariff  manipulators  ought  to  under- 
stand trade  conditions  thoroughly.  These  men 
go  wrong  sometimes  because  they  are  too 
hasty.  They  remind  me  of  the  banker.  A 
successful  banker,  having  retired,  thought  he'd 
get  up  a  stable.  As  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
horseflesh  he  decided  he  would  take  a  little 
expert  advice.  He  knew  a  livery  stable  keeper 
and  he  went  to  see  the  man.  'Thompson,'  he 
said,  'I  am  going  to  buy  a  stable  of  horses. 
Now,  when  they  are  trotted  out  for  my  in- 
spection, how  will  I  tell  how  old  they  are  ?  I 
don't  want  to  buy  a  lot  of  antiquated  nags, 
you  know.'  The  liverj'man  said  it  was  by 
their  teeth  that  horses'  ages  were  told.  He 
intended  to  go  into  the  matter  a  little  fur- 
ther, but  the  millionaire,  satisfied  hurried  off. 
The  next  day  a  fine  coach  horse  was  submitted 
to  him  by  a  dealer.  'How  much  do  you  want 
for  this  animal?'  he  asked.  'About  $1200,' 
the  dealer  answered.  The  millionaire  opened 
the  horse's  mouth  and  studied  its  teeth  with 
slow  care.  Then  wiping  his  hands,  he  laughed 
harshly.  'Take  it  away,'  he  said.  'It's  thirty- 
two  years  old.'  " 


A  I>aree  Order. 
(On  the  departure  for  Europe  o£  Dr.  A.  Edward 
Xewton,  the  bibliophile,  Carolyn  Wells  wrote  him 
the  following  rhymed  letter,  which  appears  in  his 
latest  work,  "A  Magnificent  Farce,"  from  the  press 
of   the  Atlantic   Monthly.) 

A.    Edwaed    Newton:      Dear    Friend    and    Philoso- 
pher: 
Also  your  wife  (tho'  you'll  never  be  hoss  of  her!) 
So  you're  to  sail  on  the  good  Imperator 
O'er   Byron's  justly  famed  deep,  dark  blue  water. 
As   I    sat   musing, — up   here   in  Connecticut, — 
Vour  letter    reached    me,    and  you   can   just    bet    I 

cut 
Down  to  the  shops  of  this  hamlet  Berksbirian, 
Seeking  a  draught  from  the  old  spring  Pierian. 
For,  I   opined,  no  flowers  or  confections — 
Only  a  book — for  the  Man  of  Collections. 
Certain  conventions  admit  of  no  lenities. 
Only  3  book   for  the  Man  of  "Amenities." 
Down  to  the  village  I  went  with  celerity. 
Said  to  the  Shopman  with  eager  asperity, 
"I  want  a  book  for  one  A.  Edward  Newton — 
Something  high-priced  and  a  bit  hifalutin. 
For  it's  a  parting  gift — sort  of  a  souvenir; 
No  modern  novel,  dolled  up  in  a  new  veneer! 
Rather  some  old  tome  all  leathery  and  lacquery, — 
Some  First  Edition  of  Dickens  or  Thackeray — 
Something  that's  truly  a  worth-while  memorial 
To  one  the  Atlantic  in  lines  editorial. 
Says  is  'of  Letters  a  Doctor  and  Ornament' 1" 
(And  I  admit  you're  a  handsome  adornament!) 
"Give  me,"  I  begged,  "some  unique  Enchiridion, 
Some  precious  copy  of  'Epipsychidion', 
Some  ancient  Horn   Book,  or  rare  Incunabula," — 
Right    here,    his    jaw    dropped, — his    eyes    became 

globular; 
"Show  me,"  I  went  on,  "a  binding  ZaehnsdorHan, 
To  please  this  Minotaur  Anthropomorphian; 
A  tall  Shakespeare  quarto,  an  Omar  Khayyam, 
An  early  edition  of  Bacon  or  Lamb — ''' 


"Oh,  say,"  his  eyes  shone,  "there's  a  butcher  next 

door — 
A  quarter  of  Lamb  you  can  get  at  his  store!" 
More  in   sorrow  than  anger,  I   murmured,  "Good- 
day." 
Bookless,   helpless,  and  hopeless,  went  sadly  away. 
And  that  is  the  reason.  O  A.  Edward  Newton, 
No  rare  Rabelais.   Rasselas,   or  Rasputin 
To  you  as  a  parting  remembrance  I  send. 
From  my  over-full  heart  I  can  merely  commend 
Your  soul  to  your  Maker,  your  luggage  to  Cook, 
And  waft  you  "Bon  Voyage"  in  place  of  a  book. 
May  your  buys  over  there  be  far  more  than  your 

sells. 
Is    the    wish    of   yours    faithfully, 

Carolyn  Wells. 


A  printer  had  sore  feet  (says  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Recorder),  He  had  to  stand  for  long 
hours  at  his  case,  setting  up  tj-pe  and  then 
distributing  it  back  again  from  the  forms. 
The  floor  became  prettj'  hard  after  five  or  six 
hours  of  this,  so  he  got  hold  of  a  rubber  mat 
to  stand  on  and  put  this  in  front  of  the  case. 
But  the  printer's  devil  was  full  of  mischief 
and  would  hide  the  mat  during  the  noon  hour 
or  before  the  printer  in  question  came  to  work. 
So  in  order  to  fool  the  printer's  devil  the 
printer-with-the-sore-feet  worked  out  a  scheme 
which,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  in- 
dustry, laid  the  foundation  for  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  rubber  heels,  now  one  of  the  con- 
siderable industries  of  the  country  running 
into  millions  of  dollars.  For  the  printer  took 
his  rubber  mat  and  cut  out  soles  and  heels 
from  it,  tacked  them  on  to  his  shoes,  and 
thus  equipped,  went  about  his  work  in  peace 
— in  utter  defiance  of  printer's  devils  and  ob- 
livious of  the  fact  that  he  was  founding  a 
new  industry*. 


Some  years  ago,  before  the  auto-bus,  Fran- 
cois, a  native  Louisianian  and  a  devout  Cath- 
olic, had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  small 
town's  local  livery  stable  driving  the  "hack" 
between  the  depot  and  the  hotels.  His  em- 
ployers one  day  became  suspicious  that  Fran- 
cois had  not  been  turning  into  their  office  all 
the  cash  fares  he  was  collecting  and  called 
him  in.  "Francois,  how  long  have  you  been 
working  for  us  ?"  "Oh,  about  twenty  year." 
"How  much  are  we  paying  you  a  month  ?" 
"Twentj-  dollar  month."  "Well,  we  have  a 
new  proposition  now  to  make  to  you."  "What 
it  is?"  asked  Frangois.  "If  you  will  go  with 
us  before  your  priest  and  make  a  solemn  vow 
that  you  will  turn  into  this  office  all  the  cash 
fares  you  collect  we  will  pay  you  $100  a 
month."  "Say,"  replied  Frangois,  his  eyes 
registering  contempt,  "you  tink  I'm  dam  fool, 
eh?" 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "'Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — ^not 
^\'ith  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


"Scrambled  eggs,"  ordered  a  customer  in  a 
city  market  restaurant.  "Milk  toast,"  mur- 
mured his  companion,  who  was  not  feeling 
well.  ''Scramble  two  and  a  graveyard  stew," 
sang  out  the  waitress  with  the  Titian  hair. 
"Here."  corrected  the  second  man.  "I  want 
milk  toast."  "You'll  get  it.  Buddy,"  replied 
the  girl.  "That's  what  they  call  milk  toast 
down   in   Pittsburgh  where   I   worked."     The 


MOTOR  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO" COMPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL. 

Social  Notea. 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Erodie  entertained  at  luncheon 
last  Saturday,  complimenting  Mrs.  Edward  Eberle, 
wife  of  Admiral  Eberle.  The  affair  was  held  at 
the  Francesca  Club.  Among  those  asked  to  meet 
the  guest  of  honor  were  Mrs.  Charles  Gove,  Mrs. 
Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  Daniel  Murphy.  Mrs. 
Alexander  ilcCrackin,  Mrs.  Frederick  Tallant, 
Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mrs.  Arthur  Page  Brown,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Grant,  ilrs.  William  Tubbs,  Mrs.  Sidney 
Gushing,  Mrs,  R,  P.  Scbwerin,  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre, 
Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs,  Mrs,  Charles  Farquharson, 
Mrs.  M,  C;  Porter,  Mrs,  G.  Clarence  Williams. 
Mrs.  Charles  Green,  Miss  Flora  Low,  and  Miss 
Mary  Taylor- 
Admiral  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Hutcb-inson  and 
Admiral  and  Mrs.  Richard  Jackson  were  the  guests 
of  honor  at  a  reception  given  Sunday  by  Commo- 
dore and  Mrs.  James  Bull. 

Mrs.  William  Kent  gave  a  tea  Monday  in  Kent- 
field  for  Baroness  Helen  de  Bisping  of  Poland. 
The  hostess  was  assisted  in  receiving  her  guests 
by  Mrs:  Stanleigh  Arnold,  Mrs.  Thomas  Kent, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Mrs.  Parker  Maddox, 
and  Mrs,  William  Kent,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes  gave  a^.  dinner 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  Friday  night  for 
Miss  Kate  Boardman.  Others  at  the  affair  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Danforth  Boardman,  Miss  Harriet 
Erownell,  Miss  Frances  Stent,  Miss  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Beedy,  Miss  Frances  JIace,  Miss  Dorothy 
Stevenson,  Miss  Jean  McLaughlin,  Miss  Marian 
Mace,  Miss  Beulah  Gibbons,  Mr.  Peter  Beaver, 
ilr.  Jlorton  Gibbons,  Jr.,  Mr.  Bert  Price,  Mr. 
Arthur  Stevenson,  Mr.  Henry  Stevenson,  Mr. 
George  Stevenson.  Mr.  Jack  Watson,  Mr.  James 
Leonard,  and  Mrs.  Lorimer  Harrell. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Edward  McCauIey  were  hosts 
at  luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Club  in 
honor  of  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eberle, 

Mrs.  Russell  Hutton  gave  a  dinner  Friday  night 
in  Burlingame,  her  guests  including  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Filer.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Rothschild,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Miss  Wynne  Maxon 
of  Los  Angeles,  Commander  Hannigan,  and  Mr. 
Curtice  Hutton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Dodge  entertained  at  din- 
ner Monday  evening  in  compliment  to  Major  and 
Mrs.  Ulysses  Grant  of  San   Diego. 

The  Misses  Anna,  Ethel,  and  Kate  Beaver  gave 
a  bridge-tea  Friday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Edward 
Earns  worth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin  were  the  guests  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  given  in  Burlingame  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  last  Thursday  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Spieker  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  at  the  Horse  Show  last  Friday 
night,  in  their  party  having  been  Commander  and 
Mrs.  Albert  Rees,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bowles, 
and   Mr.   and  Mrs.   Maurice  Sullivan. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Rose  Vincent  was  a  luncheon 
hostess   Saturday   in   San  Mateo. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Chase  Kennedy  entertained  at 
dinner  Saturday  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club. 
.-\mong  their  guests  were  General  and  Mrs.  Hunter 
Liggett,     Colonel     and     Mrs.     Gouveneur     Packer, 


Colonel  and  Mrs.  George  Gillis,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
William  Bannister,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Moor  Falls, 
Major  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Griffith,  Mrs.  John  B. 
Murphy,  Mrs.  Lillian  Baxter,  General  Charles 
Morton,   and   Captain  Henry  Brickley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Pringle  gave  a  tea  Satur- 
day at  the  Fairmont,  having  among  their  guests 
Miss  Frances  Pringle,  Miss  Pauline  Clagstone,  Mr. 
Osgood  Hooker,  and  Mr.  Wallace  Campbell, 

Mrs.  Edward  Eberle  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  given  last  week  by  Mrs,  William 
Fitzhugh.  Others  at  the  luncheon  were  Mrs, 
Templin  Potts,  Mrs.  Henry  Crocker,  Mrs.  Edward 
Bosqui.  Mrs.  William  Hunt,  Mrs.  Norval  Nokes, 
and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hammond. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bentley  gave  a  bridge-tea  Saturday 
for  Mrs.    Edward   Farnsworth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Lowery  gave  a  dinner 
before  the  Horse  Show  Saturday  evening. 

A  fancy  dress  children's  party  was  held  at  the 
Fairmont  Saturday  afternoon  under  the  chaper- 
onage  of  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy,  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor, 
Mrs.  Orville  Pratt,  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick. 
Admiral  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eberle  were  compli- 
mented at  luncheon  Thursday  by  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Clarence  Williams.  The  affair  was  given  on 
board  the  U.  S.  S.  New  Mexico  and  among  the 
guests  were  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Hutchin- 
son, Colonel  and  Mrs,  John  McDonald,  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Lyman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Langhorne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard,  and 
Mrs.   Benjamin  Brodie. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Clifton  entertained  at 
bridge  Friday  evening. 

Miss  May  Sinsheimer  entertained  at  luncheon 
last  Thursday,  complimenting  Mrs.  Harry  Dur- 
brow.  The  affair  was  held  at  the  Woman's  Ath- 
letic Club, 

Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  was  hostess  to  a  group  of 
the  younger  set  at  the  Horse  Show  last  Saturday 
afternoon. 

Miss  Lawton  Filer  entertained  at  dinner  Friday 
night  in  Burlingame,  complimenting  Miss  Eleanor 
Carlisle  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  William  Younger  entertained  at  luncheon 
last  Thursday  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Joseph 
Marks. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Newton  Bet  gave  a  supper- 
dance  last  Tuesday  evening,  their  guests  including 
Miss  Mary  Gorgas,  Miss  Edith  Kinnersley,  Cap- 
tain Drew,  Commander  Walter  Sharp,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander John  Thom. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Friedlander  were  dinner 
hosts  last  Wednesday  evening  in   San   Mateo. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
in  honor  of  Mrs.   Ralph   King. 

Miss  .\lysEe  .'VUen  gave  a  bridge-tea  at  Stan- 
ford   Court    last    Wednesday    afternoon. 

Mrs.  Knight  Smith  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
last  Wednesday,  among  her  guests  having  been 
Mrs.  Ferdinand  Peterson,  Mrs,  Stuart  Baldwin, 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Porter,  Mrs.  George  Hammer,  Mrs. 
P.  C.  Hale.  Mrs.  Edward  Prather,  Miss  Effie 
Brown,    and    Miss   Alice  Grimes. 

Mrs.  Francis  Davis  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  the  Fairmont. 

The  .Annual  Spring  Polo  Tournament  at  Del 
Monte  opens  March  25th.  Practically  all  the 
teams    in    California,    as   well   as   a    team   from   the 
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TO 


LOS 
ANGELES 


Via  Coast  Line 
(Third  Street  Station) 

LEAVE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

8.00  a.  m. — Shore  Line  Limited 

»      Scenic  "Coast   Line"  by  Day. 


AERR"E 
LOS  AXGELES 

10:30  p.  m. 


50  Post  Street 


5:00  p.  m. — Sunset  Limited  7:45  a.  m. 

Leave  after  Business  Day   is  over — arrive  for  early  morning 
engagements. 

8:00  p.  m.— Lark  9:30  a.  m. 

Dine     at     home;     sleep     late;     breakfast     leisurely — arrive     for 
10   A.    M.    appointments. 

8:15  p.  m. — Sunset  Express  12:10  p.  m. 

.\    full    night's    rest    and    shorter    day    trip- — lOO    miles    along 
shore  Pacific  Ocean. 

Via  Scin  Joaquin  Valley  Line 
(Ferry  Station) 

10:40  a.  m.— Los  Angeles  Express  7:40  a.  m. 

Opportunity     to     see     the     wonderful     development     of     San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

4:00  p.  m.— Tehachapi  9:40  a,  m. 

Leave  after — arrive  before  banking  hours. 
Crosses   the    scenic    Tehachapi    Mountains. 

6:00  p.  m.— Owl  8:50  a.  m. 

Leave  after  Business  Day — arrive  for  early  morning  engage- 
ments. 

PURCHASE  PULLMAN  SPACE  EARLY 

For  Farei  and  Sleeping  Car  Tickets  Ask  Ag«nU 


Ferry  Station 
or  Phone  Sutter  4000 


Third  St  Station 


Denver  Country  Club,  will  be  on  hand  to  partici- 
pate. The  tournament  marks  the  close  of  the 
California  winter  polo  season  and  will  bring  the 
stars  together  for  their  last  clash.  Among  some 
of  the  visiting  polo  players  who  will  be  on  hand 
will  be  Mr.  Carleton  Burke,  Mr.  Arthur  Perkins, 
Mr.  Teddy  Miller,  :Mr.  Lafayette  Hughes,  Mr.  C. 
A.  Wigmore,  ilr.  Elmer  Eoeseke,  Mr.  George 
Moore,  Mr.  \V.  S.  Tevis,  Jr.,  Mr.  Thomas  Dris- 
coll,  Mr.  Richard  Tobin,  Mr.  Cyril  Tobin,  Major 
Max  Gleischmann,  Mr.  Lawrence  Rumsey,  Major 
W.  A.  Robenson,  and  officers  of  the  Monterey 
Presidio.  Side  features  which  will  attract  interest 
during  the  course  of  the  tournament  will  be  a 
paper  chase  over  the  trails  at  Pebble  Beach  on 
March  29th  and  a  Gymkana  at  the  polo  field  on 
April    1st. 


Dinner  to  the  Ambassador  Geddis. 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  British  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  is  now  en  route  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  is  engaged  to  deliver  the 
Charter  Day  address  at  the  State  University 
on  March  23d.  The  British  community  is 
taking  the  lead  in  arranging  a  dinner  in  honor 
of  the  ambassador  to  be  given  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel  on  Wednesday  evening,  March 
22d.  The  committee  of  arrangements  in- 
cludes Messrs.  John  McGregor,  David  Dun- 
can, Bruce  Heathcott,  John  Lawson.  James 
Vinter,  John  McXab,  and  J.  C.  Fyfe.  Tickets 
for  the  dinner  may  be  had  upon  applica- 
tion. 


The  French  Section  of  the  Museum  of  Arts. 
The  inauguration  of  the  French  Section  of 
the  Museum  will  take  place  on  Friday  after- 
noon, March  24th,  at  2 :30  o'clock,  when  a 
loan  collection  of  selected  French  engravings 
from  the  Chalcographic  Department  of  the 
Louvre,  Paris,  will  be  opened  with  a  private 
view  and  reception  to  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Museum. 

This  collection  presents  the  work  of  sixty- 
odd  of  the  foremost  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teen th-centu  rj'  French  engravers  in  the  most 
brilliant  impressions,  thus  giving  a  survey  of 
this  art  at  a  time  when  France  was  supreme 
in  the  field  of  engraving.  It  comprises  the 
names  of  the  men  who  have  made  French  en- 
graving famous  and  includes  such  contempo- 
rary exponents  of  graphic  art  as  Leopold 
Flameng.  who  died  in  1911,  and  the  present- 
day  Emile  Jean  Sulpis,  whose  masterly 
plates  sustain  the  tradition  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

The  Chalcographic  Department  of  the 
Louvre  was  established  by  Louis  XIV  under 
the  direction  of  Colbert,  who  secured  the 
magnificent  collection  of  engravings  com- 
piled by  Monsieur  de  Marolles,  Abbe  de 
Ville  Loin,  that  contained  not  less  than  274 
portfolios  in  which  the  works  of  the  masters 
were  methodically  arranged  from  the  origin 
of  engraving  up  to  1616.  The  work  begun 
by  Louis  XIV  was  continued  by  Louis  XV 
and  Louis  XVI,  who  made  important  ad- 
ditions to  the  collection,  which  has  been  aug- 
mented since  from  time  to  time  until  today 
it  is  regarded  as  perhaps  the  foremost  print 
collection  in  the  world. 

On  this  occasion  the  statue  of  Victor 
Hugo  by  August  Rodin,  which  was  the  last 
work  to  come  from  the  great  French 
sculptor,  will  be  unveiled  and  presented  to 
the  French  Section  of  the  Museum  by  Mr. 
Michel  D.  Weill  on  behalf  of  his  uncle,  the 
late  Raphael  Weill,  and  a  collection  of  mod- 
ern French  etchings,  lithographs,  and  wood 
cuts  by  members  of  the  Barbizon  school  and 
by  French  impressionists  will  be  presented 
to  this  section  by  a  group  of  friends  of  the 
Museum.  Among  others  this  collection  in- 
cludes examples  of  the  work  of  Manet, 
Cezane,  Forain,  and  their  predecessors.  Corot, 
Daubigny,  and  Mallet.  This  is  the  first  com- 
prehensive collection  of  modern  French 
graphic  art  so  far  made  available  to  the 
public   in    San    Francisco. 

Director  Laur\-ik  is  having  the  Victor 
Hugo  bust  installed  opposite  the  entrance  to 
the  centre  rotunda,  where  it  will  occupy  one 
of  the  most  imposing  positions  in  the  Mu- 
seum. Mr.  Neltner,  consul-general  of  France, 
together  with  a  reception  committee  com- 
posed of  prominent  San  Franciscans  and 
members  of  the  French  colony,  will  partici- 
pate in  the  unveiling  and  presentation  cere- 
monies, which  are  strictly  by  invitation  to 
members  and  friends  of  the  Museum. 

An  appropriate  programme  of  French 
music  will  be  rendered  by  Mrs.  Rose  Dear- 
dorff  Shaw,  who  will  play  a  group  of  De- 
bussy ;  by  Miss  Marie  Milliete,  who  will  sing 
a  group  of  early  French  songs,  and  by  Lajos 
Fenster.  who  will  render  a  group  of  modern 
French  violin  compositions.  Andre  Ferrier 
will  recite  in  the  original  one  of  Victor 
Hugo's  shorter  poems,  and  Director  Launik 
will  deliver  a  brief  eulog\'  on  Rodin  and  the 
late  Raphael  Weill,  the  donor  of  the  statue. 
The  collections  will  be  placed  on  public 
view  the  day  after  the  inauguration. 


TO  LEASE — On  Pacific  Avenue,  near 
Steiner,  comfortably  furnished  residence  for 
one  year  or  more.  Garage,  Ruud  heater, 
furnace.  Rent  ver>'  reasonable.  For  in- 
formation telephone  Filln^re  3491. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  th*  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  snd 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 

TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 

DEL  MO^^rE  California 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MANAGER 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 
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I  Hotel  Claremont 

I        Berkeley,  California 

J  Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills, 
J  amidst  wonderful  flower  gardens 
J  and  magnificent  trees.  Thirty-five 
^  minutes  from  San  Francisco  direct 
J  to  entrance  of  Hotel  by  the  Key 
J  Route  ferry  and  express  trains, 
g  For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley 
1        9300. 
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ly  to  the  Hotel 
Oakland  where 
life  is  "really  liv- 
ing" and  comfbtt 
supreme. 


hotel: 

OAKLAND 


HORSE  BACK  CLOTHES 
A  SPECLALTY 


TELEPHONK 
GAKFJELD  2&40 


ANTON  C  JENSEN 

FORMERLY  OF  LONDON 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

841  PHEHN  BUILDING       Sax  Fra-ncisco,  Gal. 


New  Shoes 
Old  Shoes 
Tight  Shoes  | 

^  all  feel  the  same  1 
I  -.?4  if  y°^  shake  into 
them  some 

ALLEN'S 
FOOT-EASE 

So  Euy  i>  u..       The  Antiseptic,  Healing 
Powder  far  tlie  feet 

Takes  the  friction 
from  the  shoe,  •  fresh- 
ens the  feet  and  gives 
new  vigor.  At  night 
when  your  feet  are 
tired,  sore  and  swollen 
from  walking  or  danc- 
ing, sprinkle  ALLEN'S 
FOOT-EASE  in  the 
foot-bath  and  enjoy 
tbe  bliss  of  feet 
ivlthoat  an  acbe. 

Over  1,500,000  pounds  \ 
of   Powder  for  the  Feet  i 
were  used  by  our  Army  ' 
and    Navy    during  the       h„„  ^e  fo.i 
war. 
In  a  Pincb,  use  ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 


March  18,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

Wld 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 
Business  Founded 


1880 


Storage — Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


Our  Man  WUl  Call  and  Talk  the 
Matter  Over  with  You 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 

MovamentB  and  Whereabouts. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  will  leave  for  New  York 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  and  will  sail  in  April 
for  Europe  to  visit  her  daughter.  Lady  Ward. 
Miss  Sophie  Beylard  will  accompany  Mrs.  Reid 
abroad. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Miller  Moore  will  leave  in  .^pril 
for  Europe  to  spend  the  summer  and  autumn 
abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham  have  taken  a  iiouse 
in  Menlo  Park  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Edna  Davis  Moore  is  spending  a  few  weeks 
in  San  Francisco  with  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Carl  Wolff. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Wynne  returned  Tuesday 
from  Tokyo,  where  the  former  has  been  stationed 
with  the  American  Embassy,  After  a  brief  visit 
with  Mr,  Wynne's  mother,  the  couple  will  leave 
for  Washington    reside. 

Mr.  Talbot  Walker  has  returned  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara, after  a  fortnight's  sojourn  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Farragut  Ashe  have  taken  an 
apartment  on  California  Street  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

Mrs.  Clark  Thompson  of  Santa  Barbara  returned 
last  Thursday  to  her  home,  after  a  visit  of  several 
weeks   in    San    Francisco,  ' 

Mrs.  Edgar  Stow  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Goleta,  after  a  visit  in  Redwood  City  with  Mrs; 
James  Robinson. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eberle  left  the  first 
^  of  the-  week  for  Long  Beach,  after  a  brief  so- 
»    journ   in   town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  AthoU  McBean  have  been  passing 
a  few  days  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  left  Sunday  for  Pasa- 
dena   to    join    her    mother,    Mrs.    Wayne    Cuyler, 


Position  of  Trust  Wanted 

Man  40-odd,  but  still  young,  desires  engage- 
ment in  post  demanding  integrity  and  fidelity. 
Is  of  sound  education,  has  sufficient  personal 
qualifications,  is  privileged  to  name  excellent 
references,  has  good  reasons  for  seeking  em- 
ployment. Is  interested  only  in  high-grade 
positions.     Address   A.    D.    K.,    care  Argonaut. 


SAFETY  FIRST— IT'S  GUARANTEED  ! 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  feel  confident  wlien 
you  spend  your  money  for  gift  articles,  that 
you  are  getting  genuine  goods?  '    - 

That  is  the  assurance  one  has  at  Johri  .0. 
Beilis'.  .This  firm's  manufacturing  is  confined 
strictly  to  precious  metals — gold,  platinum  and 
sterling  silver. 

No  plated  articles  are  either  made  or  sold 
by  this  store,  which  guarantees  every  gift 
article  to  be  genuine. 

JOHN    O.    BELLIS 

S5  GEARY  STREET 

Store    of   a    Thousand    Novelties 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRl^'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking, 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  506,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


who  was  a  recent  guest  at  the  McCreery  residence 
in   Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Harry  Durbrow  left  Wednesday  on  a  Eu- 
ropean trip. 

Miss  Wynne  Maxon  of  Los  Angeles  is  spending 
a  few  days  in  Burlingame  with  Mrs.  Russell 
Hutton. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Ackerman  will  spend  the  summer  in 
San  Mateo,  where  she  has  taken  the  residence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Brooke  will  leave  in  April 
for  :Menlo  Park,  where  they  have  taken  a  house 
for   the    summer. 

Miss  Erma  McDonnell  has  returned  to  Los  An- 
gelas from  Alcatraz,  where  she  has  been  visiting 
Miss  Sue  McDonald. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Gordon  Moore,  who  are 
at  present  in  Pasadena,  will  leave  shortly  for 
New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Arthur  Redington  have  recently 
purchased  the  San  itateo  residence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Germaine   Vincent. 

Miss  Emilie  Parrott  and  Mr.  John  Parrott  will 
return  the  first  of  the  week  from  a  trip  to  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Volkmann  will  leave 
shortly  for  Europe  to  remain  throughout  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Albert  Weil  will  spend  the  summer  months 
in  San  Mateo,  where  she  has  taken  the  residence 
of   Miss  Kathleen   Finnegan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Grace  and  Miss  Geraldine 
Grace  returned  Monday  to  Santa  Rosa.  They 
spent  the  winter  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Spieker  will  spend  the 
summer  in  Menlo  Park,  where  they  have  rented 
the  residence  of  Mr,  Richard  Mulcahy. 

Mrs.  Erie  Brownell  and  the  Misses  Sophia  and 
Harriet  Brownell  are  planning  to  pass  the  sum- 
mer months  in  European  travel.  Mrs.  Brownell 
and  Miss  Harriett  Brownell  will  leave  here  in 
June  to  join  Miss  Sophia  Brownell,  who  is  attend- 
ing an   Eastern  school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin  left  Sunday  for 
New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thome  have  returned  from 
Palm  Beach,  Florida.  They  will  leave  shortly  for 
Woodside  to    reopen  their  summer  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  and  Miss 
Helen e  de  Latour  spent  the  week-end  at  their 
ranch  at  Rutherford.  They  will  leave  in  June  for 
Europe. 

Mrs.  Harry  Hill  will  leave  in  April  for  New 
York  en  route  to  Europe,  where  she  will  spend  the 
summer  in  travel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman  will  leave  with- 
in  a   few  weeks  for  a  trip  abroad. 

Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Ralph  King  will  return  the  first 
of  April  to  their  ranch  at  Melford,  after  having 
spent  the  winter  months  in  San  Francisco  with 
Mrs.  Joseph  King. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering  and  Miss  Fran- 
cesca  Deering  have  returned  to  Paris  from  a  trip 
to  Egypt. 

Mr.  I^ouis  Sloss  returned  Friday  from  a  trip  to 
New  York. 

Mrs.  Edward  Farnsworth  left  this  week  for  New 
York  en  route  to  Europe,  making  the  trip  by  way 
of  Panama. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  and  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence F.  Schloss  left  Sunday  for  New  York  en 
route  to  Paris,  where  they  will  remain  for  an  ex- 
tended visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Vincent  returned  Friday 
from  a  trip  to  Portland  and  are  staying  at  the 
Burlingame  Club.  They  are  planning  a  trip  to  the 
South    Sea   Is'inds   during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Monteagle  sailed  last 
Wednesday  for  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Carpenter  are  spending  a 
week  in  Coronado. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Marks  will  leave  in  May  for  New 
York  en   route  to   Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  Earle  Miller  have  re- 
turned from  their  wedding  trip.  They  will  leave 
next    month    for    Santa    Barbara. 

The  Misses  Agnes  and  Nell  Lowry  will  leave 
the  25th  of  March  for  France  to  be  gone  in- 
definitely. 

Miss  Eleanor  Carlisle  of  New  Yoi;k,  who  has 
been  visiting  Miss  Lawton  Filer  in  Burlingame, 
sailed  Tuesday  for  Honolulu  with  Governor  Allen 
of    Kansas  and    Mrs,    Allen". 

Mrs.  Herman  Duryea  of  New  York,  who  hab 
been-  visiting  in  Burlingame  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  McCreery,  left  Saturday  for  Southern 
California,  ,  ... 

Mr,  and   Mrs.   Edward  Dimond  returned   Friday 
from   a   sojourn    on    the   Atlantic   coast- 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    William    Storey    have    arrived    in 
Sati    Francisco    from    Chicago.      They    will    remain 
here  for  a  very  brief  visit. 

ifiss  Elena  Folger  returned  the  first  -of  the  week 
from  San  Mateo,  where  she  has  been  visiting  Miss 
-Ruth   Hobart. 

Mr.  and  Mrs..  Nion  Tucker  returned  last  week 
from   a   trip   to   Southern   California. 

Mrs.  Schultz  Hopkins  and  her  little  son  left 
Saturday  for  Pebble  Beach,  where  they  will  spend 
the    spring    and    summer. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Pickering  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Tenney  Williams,  left  Wednesday  for  New  York. 
They  will  go  abroad  later  in  the  season. 
~  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Hutchinson  left 
Sunday  for  Southern  California,  after  a  week's 
sojourn  in  San  Francisco. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  T.  Bull  will  arrive  from 
Washington  next  week  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 
The  army  officer  is  a  son  of  Commodore  and  Mrs. 
James    Bull. 

Mr.'i.  Richard  Jackson,  wife  of  Admiral  Jack- 
son, left  Thursday  for  Long  Beach.  Admiral 
Jackson    sailed   south    Monday." 

Mr.  Alfred  Stillman  sailed  today  for  Holland, 
making  the  trip  by  way  of  Panama  and  Cuba. 

Mr.    Guy    Duval    has    arrived    from    New    York 


Order  from  your  DEALER,  for  trial,  sample  ton — more  or  less — PEACOCK 
COAL.  YOU  will  appreciate  its  merits,  cheerful  blaze,  cleanliness,  general  satis- 
faction   for  house  u.se;  LTTMP  for  grates;  EGG  better  for  stoves,  costs  one  dollar 
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Cameo 


CALIFORNIA  CLIMATE  needs  no  expensive  FURNACE  FIRE,  day  and  night. 
Best  Economical  substitute  CAMEO  COLORADO  COAL.  Start  fire  at  6  a.  m. 
to  die  out  early  evening.  Order  of  your  DEALER  sample  sack  or  more.  He 
will  know  from  205  Hobart  Building  where  to  find  either.  CHARLES    R.    ALLEN 


and  is  staying  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Moore 
in  Ross.  He  returned  yesterday  from  Southern 
California,  where  he  has  spent  the  past  week  with 
:\[r.  Kenneth  :\Ioore.  Mr.  Duval  will  leave  the 
end  of  the  month  for  New  York,  and  will  he 
accompanied  by  Miss  Julia  Duval,  who  has  been 
passing    the    winter    in    California. 

Baroness  Helen  de  Bisping  of  Poland  spent  the 
week-end  in  Kentfield  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Kent.' 

Mrs.  Burton  Elkins  is  enroute  to  San  Francisco 
from  the  Orient.  She  will  arrive  here  early  in 
April, 

Mrs.  .Mien  Sutton  and  Miss  Barbara  Sutton 
have  returned  to  Belvedere,  after  a  brief  soj<  urn 
in   San    Francisco. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Van  Bergen  has  gone  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara   for   a   fortnight's  visit. 

Miss  Laura  E,  Bosqui  is  visiting  Mrs.  John 
Tallant  at  her  home  in  Palo  Alto. 

Visitors  from  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
who  are  sojourning  at  Del  Monte  are  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Van  Hise.  Mrs.  Rosalind  Morse 
Lovell,  Miss  Genevieve  Morse  Hay.  Mrs.  Dorsey 
Hagen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Hopper,  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Coates,  Miss  Margaret  Coates,  Miss  Katherine  D. 
Watson,    Mr.   and    Mrs.    Melvin  H.  Lewis,   Mr.   A. 

F.  McClintock,    Mr.    J.    F.    Lovell,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

G.  E.  Naylen,  ilrs.  A.  L.  Cheney,  Mrs.  George 
B.  Griffith,  Mr.  J.  E.  Wood,  Mr.  G.  A.  Wolfe, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Treanor,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs. 
Kate  M.  Blinn,  Mrs.  Martha  L.  Lewis,  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Tanke,  ilr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Vreeland,  Pasa- 
dena; Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Franklin  Mahoney,  San 
Diego ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  F.  Katenkamf,  Santa 
Barbara. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Everson  and  family.  Chi- 
cago; Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  D.  Simpson,  Valaut,  Penn- 
sylvania; Mr.  J.  C.  Stille,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  M. 
M.  Sarnoville.  Reno;  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Chicago; 
Mr.  J.  S.  Connors,  Los  Angeles:  Mr.  S.  E.  Mer- 
man. Turlock;  Mr.  H.  L.  Masser.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Burkhart,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  R.  H.  Scan- 
Ion,  Vancouver,  B.  C;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Wil- 
son, Seattle;  Mr.  H.  G.  Shedd,  Omaha;  Mr.  A.  J. 
Scaife,  Cleveland;  Mr.  William  Kahriman,  Fresno; 
Mr.  J.  F,  Kolb,  Cleveland:  Mr.  W.  C.  Estep,  Pas- 
adena; Mr.  H.  E.  Rupp,  Seattle;  Mr.  J.  R.  Wil- 
liams. Reno;  Mr.  Louis  Butler,  Auburn;  Mr.  T. 
W.  Taft,  Willetts;  Mr.  R.  L.  Royce,  Brookline. 
Massachusetts. 

Included  among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  Palace 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Baillargeon,  Seattle;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H,  A.  Rhodes,  Tacoma;  Mr.  A.  J. 
.'Vugust,  Los  Angeles:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Le  Roy  Clark, 
Englewood,  New  Jersey;  :Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Wil- 
son, Sacramento;  Mr.  Alex  E.  Krug,  St.  Louis; 
Mr.  John  W.  Esmond,  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
E.  Coleman,  Denver;  Mr.  F.  E.  Trask,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  H.  T.  MacClung,  Nanaimo,  B.  C;  Mr. 
Ira  Lackey,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Drake,  Long 
Beach;  Mrs.  Austin  Corbin,  Mrs.  Herbert  Marks, 
Spokane;  Mr.  L.  M.  Shore,  Kansas  City;  Mr.  W. 
T.  Benson,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  Carl  A.  Garrett- 
son,  Mr.  W.  E.  Getz,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  George  D, 
Porter,   Spokane. 


EVERY  SATURDAY  EVENING 

This  delightful  room  available  on 
advance  reservation  for  private 
dancing  parties,  accommodating 
250  couples. 

Luncheon 75c 

Dinner $1.50 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

Market    St.,    at   Civic    Center 


D.  M.  LINNARD 
Lessee 


ERNEST  DRURY 
Manager 


St.  Francis  guests  include  Miss  Alice  O.  Bough- 
ton,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Creigh, 
Chicago;  Mr.  Hugh  M.  Obear,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Mr.  John  L.  Patten,  Chicago;  Mr.  W.  N.  Gum- 
ming, Watsonville;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  ■  R.  Fuller, 
Los  Angeles ;  Mr.  O.  L.  De  Mess,  Chicago ;  Mt. 
Felix  Mugden.  New  York:  Mr.  F.  D.  Hammon, 
Seattle;  Mr.  J.  M.  Kellert.  Montreal;.  Mr.  John 
Danberg,  Minden,  Nevada;  Mr.  William  H. 
Pickens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Watson,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr-  Philip  Y.  Wynne,  Redlands;  Mr.  T.  D. 
Hoyt,  Lynn,  Massachusetts;  Mrs.  John  Fordham, 
San  Jose;  Mr.  T.  C.  Small,  St.  Louis;  Mr.  Hugh 
H.  Obear,  Washington.  D.  C. ;  Mr.  Louis  J.  New- 
man,  Newman;    Mr.   E.  J.    Smith,   Chicago. 


AMSKA 

On  the  Trail  of  the  Midnight  Sun 

Way  up  North  on  the  mighty  Yukon,  and 
just  under  the  Arctic  Circle,  lies  the  famous 
old  mining  town  of  Dawson,  where  the 
Slimmer  days  are  24  hours  long. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  oHers  you  a  wonder- 
ful six  weeks  trip  this  Summer  which 
will  include — 

ALASKA— DAWSON  and 
LAKE  ATLIN 

Lake  Louise-Ban£f  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 

See  the  Canyons  of  the  Fraser,  Thompson,  Dle- 
cillewaet  and  Kicking  Horse.  The  Gold  Range, 
SeUdrks  and  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies.  Take  a 
steamer  down  the  beautiful  Arrow  Lakes. 

Luxurious  Canadian  Pacific  Hotels  —  6,000   miles 
7^  of  the  most  wonderful  scenery  in  North  America. 

Reservations  for  Alaska  portion  should  be  made  now. 

For  suggested  itinerary,  rates  and  reservations  call  or  write 

K.  L.  NASO.X,  Gen.  Ag't.  Pass.  Dept. 

CANADIAN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY 

675  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.         Telephone  Sutter  1585 


THE    ARGONAUT 


March  18,  1922. 


ExiraFine" 


CIGARS 

SUPREME  IN  QUkUTY 


RBLRSKQ-WER 
^01  Monl^omeiu  SI. 

Sa2rIhz2a7sco  Calif., 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


No  woman  is  so  angelic  as  to  prefer  a  halo 
to  a  hat. — London  Opinion. 

"What  is  this  proposed  reciprocity  with 
Canada  ?"  "I  believe  they  agree  not  to  arrest 
our   bootleggers." — LouisviUe   Courier-Journal. 

Bibbie — How  did  ye  hurt  yer  hand?  Been 
fightin'?  Eddie — Yep.  Those  were  awful 
sharp  teeth  Sammy  Jones  used  to  have. — 
Life. 

Customer  (zuifh  week's  beard) — Do  you 
think  that  old  razor  will  do  it?  Barber 
— It  will,  sir — if  the  handle  don't  break. — 
London  Tit-Bits. 

"No  woman  ever  takes  another  woman's 
advice  about  frocks."  "Naturally.  You  don't 
ask  the  enemy  how  to  win  the  war." — London 
Opinion,  from  a  Play. 

"Never  ask  a  girl  for  t}:e  makings."  "Why 
not?"  "Too  careless.  Get  their  tobacco  all 
mixed  up  with  face  powder  and  lip  rouge." — 
Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

Old  Lady — Dear  me — has  the  little  boy 
bumped  his  head  ?  Little  Girl — No,  *m  ;  we 
was  singin'  outside  a  'ouse  an'  some  one 
emptied  a  water-jug  on  'im.     Old  Lady — But 


how  did  he  get  that  bump?  Little  Girl — That 
was  it,  mum — the  water  was  froze! — London 
Passing  Show. 

Sunday-School  Teacher — Nancy,  why  must 
we  be  kind  to  the  poor?  Nancy — Please, 
teacher,  besause  in  these  days  any  of  them 
might  become   rich. — Sydney  Bulletin. 

"These  Edna  M.  Slime  novels  are  sticking." 
"So  I  notice.  Now,  shall  we  offer  her  as  a 
premium  to  boost  Shakespeare,  or  shall  we 
offer  Shakespeare  with  her?" — Judge. 

Conductor  (new  to  the  job) — I'm  sure  the 
old  boy  just  here  has  paid  his  fare  twice. 
Think  I  had  better  tell  him  about  it  ?  Motor- 
man — No-o!  Ask  him  for  it  again. — Sydtuy 
Bulletin. 

Class-Conscious  Comrade  (shipwrecked  and 
nearing  land) — Well,  we've  done  our  eight 
hours,  Joe.  Wot  about  knocking  off?  The 
Other  —  Righto  !  (Both  droivn.)  —  London 
Passing  Shon; 

If  appearances  do  not  deceive  us,  the  thing 
that  is  causing  most  discontent  at  the  present 
time  is  the  shortage  of  $6000  a  year  jobs 
with  ver>'  little  work  attached  to  them. — 
Houston  Post. 

Bride's  Kid  Brother  (at  wed  ding  )^No 
more  quarters  out  of  him  now.  I  suppose — 
but  I  guess  I  can  still  work  sis  for  hush 
money.  He's  awfully  jealous  of  her  old 
beaux. — Harper's. 

Admiring  Youth — ^You  are  quick  at  repar- 
tee. ^fiss  Cayenne — I  hope  not.  Women 
who  are  quick  at  repartee  usually  betray  dis- 
positions which  leave  them  slow  to  marr\-. — 
Washington  Star. 

"You  have  been  a  long  time !"  "Yes.  It 
took  Paul  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  remember 
where  the  cloak-room  tickets  were."  "And 
where  were  they  ?"  "In  my  handbag !" — 
Munich  Meggendorfer  Blatter. 

"Is  your  cook  going  to  stay?"  "It  happens 
quite  by  accident,"  replied  Mrs.  Crosslots, 
."that  she  is."  "How  do  you  mean  'by  acci- 
dent'?" "She  dropped  a  hot  stove  lid  on  her 
foot  and  can't  travel." — Washington  Star. 

Mrs.  Jones — ^Yes,  Larry  stajed  over  in 
England  after  the  war.  He  works  in  a  but- 
terine  factory  now  and  gets  £30  a  month. 
Mrs.  Sylvester — Thirty  pounds  a  month? 
What  does  he  do  with  it?  He  can't  eat  all 
that ! — Detroit  Nezi's. 

"If    Foch    had    been    an    Englishman " 

began  :in  oiBcer  in  a  -mess  half  a  hundred 
miles  behind  the  lines,  to  be  interrupted  dis- 
gustedly by  his  senior  with  :  'Toch  !  Foch ! 
If  Foch  had  been  an  Englishman  they'd  have 
made  him  into  a  poor  old  area  commandant, 
to  look  after  the  Chinese  and  see  the  billets 
were  clean — like  they've  blanket>--blank  well 
done  with  me !" — London  Morning  Post. 


EAT 


FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 


Three  Cakes  a  Day 

The   corrective  food  to 
— ^increase  appetite 
— ^improve  digestion 
— clear  the  complexion. 


Place 


standing   order   with   your 
Grocer 


mm 
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Portrait. 

Forlorn  and  lank  her  ravaged  tresses  hang. 

Her  skirt  is  bobbed  to  match  her  curtailed  hair; 
Across  her  brow  a  trimly   scissored  bang 

Lies    plasterwise;     her    eyebrows,     plucked    with 
care, 
Are    arched    like    segments    of    a    chocolate    heart: 

Upon   her  cheeks  red   disks,   from  rouge-daubed 
rag. 
Proclaim  the  matchless  candor  of  her  art. 

Which  found  its  model  in  the  Nippon  flag. 
In  fearsome  contrast  are  the  lips  and  nose 

Of  this  much-tended  face  of  eighteen  years: 
Below,  a  flame;  above,  dense  arctic  snows — 

And  yet  no  sign  of  natural  thaw  appears. 

Now   that   I've   done   this   honest   portrait    of    her, 
I  wonder  more  than  ever  why  I  love  her. 

— Ben  Ray   Redman   in  Punch. 


The  CROCKER  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Condition  at  Close  of  Business  March  10,  1922 


RESOURCES 

Loans  and   Discounts $23,938,492.95 

U.  S.  Bonds  and  Certificates 6,794,145.81 

Other  Bonds  and  Securities 741,412.78 

Capital  Stock  in  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 150,000.00 

Customers'  Liability  under  Letters  of  Credit 1,122,743.17 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 10,743,553.36 


$43,490,348.07 
LIABILITIES 

Capital $  2,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided   Profits 6.245,403.21 

Circulation 2,000.000.00 

Letters  of  Credit 1,142,584.22 

Deposits 32,102,360.64 


OFFICERS 
\VM.  H.    CROCKER President 


$43,490,348.07 


JAS.  J.  FAGAN Vice-Prejiident 

\V.  GREGG   Vice-President 

J.    B.    McCARGAR Vice-President 

\VM.   W.   CROCKER Vice-President 

F.  G.  WILLIS Cashier 

G.  \V.   EBNER .\sst.  Cashier 

H.  C.  SIMPSON. 


E.  D.  DE.\N Asst  Cashier 

J.  M.  M-\STEN Asst.  Cashier 

D.   T.   MURPHY Asst.  Cashier 

A.   C.   READ Asst.  Cashier 

\V.  D.  LU-X Asst.  Cashier 

J.  -\.  ROUNDS Asst.  Cashier 

Manager  Foreign  Department 


H.  H.  H.\IGHT Asst.  Manager  Foreign  Department 

G.   FERIS   BALDWIN .Auditor 


WM.  H.  CROCKER 
CHARLES  T.  CROCKER 
JAS.  J.  FAGAN 

A.  G.  GRIFFIN 


BO.^RD  OF  DIRECTORS 
GEORGE  W.  SCOTT 


\V.  GREGG 
R.  S.  MOORE  S.  F.  B.  MORSE 

CHAS.  E.  GREEN  J.  B.  McCARG.\R 

\V1LLI.\M  \V.  CROCKER 


;Proka 


and  your  family  by  renting  a  box  in 
the 

CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

Crocker  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


AFRICA, THE  HOME  OF  HUMANITY? 


The  recent  discovery  in  a  cave  in  Northern 
Rhodesia  of  a  human  skull  apparently  many 
thousands  of  years  old  seems  to  put  Africa  on 
the  map  for  the  first  time  as  the  probable 
field  of  development  for  men  who  played  an 
important  part  in  the  life  of  pre-historic  Eu- 
rope, says  the  Xew  York  Tribune.  Where  the 
most  important  old  human  skulls  have  been 
discovered  heretofore  and  what  their  locations 
seem  to  indicate  is  told  in  the  following  bul- 
letin from  the  Washington,  D.  C,  headquar- 
ters of  the  National  Geogriphic  Society: 

"Europe  has  long  been  recognized  as  merely 
the  stage  on  which  late  acts  of  the  great 
drama  of  the  development  of  man  and  iris 
civilization  have  been  played.  None  of  the 
races  that  have  lived  in  Europe  daring  the 
long  period  of  man's  life  on  earth  is  believed 
to  have  originated  there.  Hitherto  all  evi- 
dence pointed  to  Asia  as  the  source  of  the 
succeeding  waves  of  human  immigrants  as  it 
was  the  source,  at  least  approximately,  of  the 
thousands  of  horses,  deer,  and  cattle  that 
swarmed  into  the  country  during  the  inter- 
glacial  periods. 

"Races  had  come  across  the  land  bridges 
from  Africa,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
had  merely  used  Northern  Africa  as  a  path, 
coming  from  Arabia  or  Farther  Asia.  The 
one  exception  known  was  the  strange  ap- 
pearance along  the  southern  fringe  of  Europe 
at  one  time  of  a  race  akin  to  the  negro  pyg- 
mies of  present-day  Central  Africa.  But  these 
small  negroids  were  an  unimportant  factor  and 
soon  vanished. 

"So  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  the  Heidel- 
berg men  were  the  earliest  known  human  in- 
habitants. A  single  jawbone  discovered  in 
Germany  represents  the  data  from  which  con- 
clusions have  been  drawn  in  regard  to  this 
race,  which  is  supposed  to  have  lived  some 
200.000  years  ago.  They  are  classed  as  the 
first  wholly  human  beings  of  whom  fossils 
have  been  discovered  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  later  by  probably  a  quarter  of  a  million 
years  than  the  ape-man  whose  skull  was  dis- 
covered in  Java. 

"The  Heidelberg  men  were  apparently  suc- 
ceeded about  75,000  years  ago  by  a  long  per- 
sisting t^-pe  of  whom  many  fossils  have  been 
found — ^the  Neanderthal  man.  Skulls  and 
bones  of  this  widely  diffused  people  have  been 
found  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Croatia, 
on  the  Channel  Isles,  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar, 
and  in  Malta.  Thej-  were  cave-dwelling 
hunters  and  for  more  than  50,000  years  lived 
off  the  herds  of  horses,  deer,  and  cattle  that 
abounded  in  Europe  during  that  period. 

"These  Neanderthal  men  were  much  more 
advanced  than  the  men  of  Heidelberg,  but  still 
they  were  lower  in  the  scale  than  any  savage 
of  the  present  day.  They  were  squat,  burly, 
big-headed,  and  thick-skulled.  Their  brows 
projected  markedly  over  cavernous  eyes,  they 
were  almost  chinless,  and  their  knees  were 
permanently  bent.  The  first  skull  of  these 
people,  discovered  more  than  sixt>'  years  ago, 
was  so  widely  divergent  from  existing  skulls 
that  one  scientist  insisted  that  it  was  a  mal- 
formation. It  was  only  after  the  discovery  of 
other  fossils  that  the  former  existence  of  this 
race  was  generally  accepted. 

"Though  Neanderthal  remains  have  been 
discovered  at  the  very  edge  of  northern 
Africa,   notably  in  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  there 


has  been  no  general  tendency  to  look  upon 
Africa  as  the  source  of  that  people.  The 
skull  and  bones  recently  discovered  in  north- 
ern Rhodesia,  however,  are  believed  to  be  of 
the  general  Neanderthal  type,  and  their  dis- 
covery opens  up  the  possibility  that  it  was 
from  Africa  that  Europe's  Neanderthal  horde 
came.  The  'broken  hill  skull,'  as  the  African 
fossil  is  called,  is  in  some  ways  more  primi- 
tive than  the  European  Neanderthal  skulls, 
though  it  is  believed  to  be  more  recent.  These 
facts  give  added  weight  to  the  belief  that  the 
skull  recently  found  was  nearer  than  the 
European  fossils  to  the  original  point  of  dis- 
semination of  the  Neanderthal  men. 

"The  Neanderthal  men  represent  about  the 
Jasi-known  types  of  humans  with  skull  de- 
velopment lower  than  that  of  present-day 
savages.  When  they  disappeared  25,000  or 
30,000  years  ago  they  were  succeeded  by  the 
Cro-Magnon  men,  himters  and  also  artists, 
who  have  left  remarkable  drawings  of  ani- 
mals on  the  walls  of  certain  caves  in  France. 
Thej'  were  a  tall,  finely  built,  intelligent  race. 
the  first  known  men  generally  rated  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  species  as  our  own  homo 
sapiens." 

^•^ 

Rear-Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  inventor  of 
the  Fiske  range-finder,  radio  control  of  mov- 
ing vessels,  and  other  devices  used  in  navies, 
has  obtained  a  patent  on  a  new  invention 
called  the  Fiske  Reading  Machine,  designed  to 
reduce  reading  matter  to  tabloid  form  and  en- 
able anybody  to  carry  with  him  many  copies 
of  books  without  even  bulging  out  his  pockets. 
The  machine  is  described  in  the  New  York 
Times  as  a  narrow  strip  of  aluminum,  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  magnifying  glass.  Bands 
of  paper,  on  which  reading  matter  is  repro- 
duced through  photo -engra\'ing  in  a  space  one- 
one-hundredth  smaller  than  the  original  type, 
are  passed  through  the  machine  as  it  is  held 
in  the  band,  with  the  eye  looking  through  the 
magnifying  lens.  Five  of  the  paper  bands, 
printed  ou  both  sides,  contain  about  100,000 
words,  the  number  of  words  in  the  average 
novel. 


To  be  faithful,  one  must  be  dreadfully  in 
love  or  dreadfully  ugly. — London  Opinion. 
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Hate  Going  Down. 

With  the  ratification  of  the  Four-Power  treaty,  and 
the  prospects  for  ratification  are  good  at  this  writing, 
we  may  come  to  a  point  where  we  can  look  forward  to 
a  cessation  of  hate  as  a  policy;  especially  if  the  Irish 
can  prevail  upon  themselves  to  stop  shooting  across  the 
Ulster  line.  The  settlement  of  the  Irish  trouble,  and 
the  Egyptian  trouble,  and  the  troubles  with  our  own 
treaty  irreconcilables,  may  make  it  possible  to  conduct 
our  affairs  for  a  little  while  without  so  much  bitterness 
and  gall.  It  would  be  a  grand  thing  to  wake  up  some 
morning  and  feel  that  we  did  not  have  to  hate  anybody 
that  day  and  perhaps  would  not  have  to  hate  very 
actively  for  another  week  or  so. 

The  thing  has  been  getting  tiresome.  There  was  the 
case  of  Germany.  We  had  to  hate  what  she  was  doing 
for  several  years,  and  not  to  have  hated  it  would  have 
argued  something  very  wrong  with  the  person  guilty 
of  such  neglect.  We  do  not  exactly  love  Germany  yet, 
and  would  not  contribute  much  for  serenades  and 
flowers  for  the  Reich,  but  at  least  the  days  of  boiling 
rage  are  past,  and  we  can  give  that  hate  a  rest  as  far 
as  its  active  forms  are  concerned.  But  no  sooner  did 
we  see  such  a  rest  in  sight  than  ilr.  Hearst  began  de- 
manding that  we  hate  England,  and  then  France  and 
Japan.  Perhaps  some  did,  but  probably  not  many  more 
than  were  already  engaged  in  that  activity.  A  cessa- 
tion of  the  Irish  troubles,  if  they  ever  will  cease,  would 
reduce  a  good  deal  of  our  Anglophobia  to  dead  waste. 


It  has  never  been  easy  to  hate  the  French.     And  now 
it  seems  unnecessary  much  longer  to  hate  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  made  more  or  less  political  capital 
out  of  his  Japanophobia,  but  there  are  signs  that  it  is 
beginning  to  peter  out.  The  treaty  fight  ought  to  prove 
about  the  last  of  it.  Here  in  California  it  has  for  some 
time  been  a  politically  profitable  thing  to  promote,  and 
a  few  dextrous  politicians  appear  to  feel  that  some- 
thing can  still  be  made  of  it,  but  unless  the  Japanese 
problem  becomes  pressing  in  new  and  unexpected  forms 
it  is  likely  that  we  can  give  ourselves  a  brief  vacation 
from  that  duty  and  think  about  the  opera  or  who  the 
next  senator  from  California  will  be. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  should  begin 
right  away  to  manifest  snuggling  affection  for  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Mikado.  That  would  probably  be  neither 
understood  nor  appreciated.  It  should  be  sufficient  if 
for  awhile  we  cease  to  regard  them  as  active  or  po- 
tential enemies.  We  are  certain  to  have  them  a  good 
deal  on  our  minds,  because  they  are  right  across  the 
ocean  from  us,  and  that  ocean  is  not  much  wider  now 
than  the  Mediterranean  was  between  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans and  the  Carthaginians.  But  having  in  effect 
agreed  to  restrict  military  operations  each  to  its  own 
side  of  the  water,  there  is  no  reason  remaining  why  the 
two  countries  may  not  for  the  time  being,  and  perhaps 
for  many  years  to  come,  confine  their  interchanges  to 
peaceful  diplomacy  and  trade.  We  are  aware  that  by 
the  peddlers  of  international  hate  this  will  be  regarded 
as  a  great  mistake,  and  denounced  in  terms  as  a  suicidal 
policy.  But  hate  is  an  emotion,  and  emotions  are 
transient.  We  can  not  feel  the  same  way,  nor  with  equal 
intensity,  all  the  time.  And  as  a  matter  of  psychology 
we  can  imagine  a  condition  under  which  a  people, 
having  hated  another  people  too  long,  and  having  be- 
come, as  it  were,  overhated,  or  foundered  on  it,  might 
experience  a  revulsion  of  feeling  just  at  the  wrong 
time  and  rush  to  embrace  the  enemy  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

Of  course,  Japan  has  her  Ireland;  that  is  to  say, 
Korea.  And  if  we  had  as  many  Koreans  voting  in 
this  country  as  there  are  descendants  of  the  Emerald 
Isle,  Japanophobia  could  be  set  down  for  an  indefinite 
run.  But  we  have  rarely  met  an  American  who  really 
cared  a  great  deal  what  happened  to  the  old  govern- 
ment of  Korea,  recognized  as  about  the  most  corrupt 
and  worthless  in  the  known  world,  except  as  an  excuse 
for  hating  Japan.  So  that  we  may  expect  hatred  of 
Japan  to  subside  little  by  little  and  the  two  peoples  to 
get  into  a  frame  of  mind  which  will  enable  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  each  other's  arts  and  ideas  without 
keeping  knives  up  their  sleeves. 

Yes,  it  looks  as  though  it  might  become  a  better 
world  for  a  little  while.  Even  Theodore  Bell  has 
ceased  to  hate  the  Republican  party,  "and  yet,"  to  para- 
phrase Porphyria's  Lover,  "Gavin  McNab  has  not  said  a 
word."  ^ 

America  and  Russia. 

The  interest  of  the  American  people  in  the  Russian 
people  is  just  what  it  has  been  ever  since  the  dark  days 
of  the  civil  war,  when  Russia  proved  her  friendship  for 
the  Union.  We  wish  them  nothing  but  good,  and  can 
hot  look  with  complacence  on  any  schemes  of  outside 
nations  to  rob  them  of  their  territory  while  they  are 
helpless.  The  refusal  to  recognize  the  present  so- 
called  government,  which  is  not  a  government  in  any 
worthy  sense  and  has  done  nothing  to  merit  recog- 
nition, is  another  matter.  When  600,000  active  manipu- 
lators, fired  with  a  ruthless  social  fanaticism,  seize 
autocratic  power  over  160,000,000  helpless  people,  and 
rob  some,  and  kill  others,  and  alifiict  the  survivors  in 
every  imaginable  way,  and  reduce  a  vast  and  potentially 
wealthy  country  to  such  straits  of  want  that  the  popu- 
lation starves  by  millions  and  mothers  are  said  to  eat 
their  children,  it  does  not  help  the  victims  at  all  to 
"recognize"  their  despoilers   and  oppressors.     That  is 


the  record,  in  brief,  of  the  Soviet  power.  The  blockade 
had  very  little  to  do  with  it — practically  nothing.  Such 
a  country  as  Russia  could  easily  have  lived  within  it- 
self and  found  in  the  blockade  only  stimulus  for  internal 
development  that  would  have  made  it  permanently  self- 
sufficing.  But  the  effort  to  wipe  out  private  profits  and 
destroy  capital  had  its  inevitable  sequel  in  a  great  na- 
tion's paralysis,  Russia  is  very  sick,  and  socialism  is 
its  disease.  The  people  of  this  country  hope  she  will 
recover,  but  the  hope  is  not  lively  under  present  con- 
ditions.   

Islam's  A'wakening. 

When  an  American  brought  up  as  a  Baptist,  or  a 
Presbyterian,  or  a  Methodist,  or  a  Roman  Catholic,  or 
a  Campbellite,  undertakes  to  read  the  Koran,  he  is 
usually  puzzled  by  its  lack  of  continuity,  its  discursive- 
ness, its  off-hand  dealing  with  any  and  every  subject 
that  occurred  to  its  author,  its  absence  of  anything  re- 
sembling connected  plot  or  story.  When  it  comes  to 
intepretation  the  possibilities  are  rich,  for  ambiguity 
seems  to  open  the  way  in  every  other  paragraph.  But 
to  get  any  clear  and  definite  notion  of  what  the  leading 
characters  did  and  why  they  did  it,  or  even  who  they 
were  and  what  their  early  surroundings  and  home  in- 
fluences, seems  beyond  the  mere  Western  intellect. 
The  Koran  is  said  to  have  been  written  on  separate 
palm  leaves  and  then  gathered  into  a  book.  Anybody 
who  will  try  to  write  a  book  that  way  will  find  it  very 
difficult  to  pursue  a  logical  sequence  or  produce  an 
orderly  result.  In  the  absence  of  filing  cabinets  and 
card  indices,  by  the  time  the  last  palm  tree  in  the  oasis 
had  been  defoliated,  a  lot  of  leaves  from  the  first  tree 
would  have  been  lost,  and  several  from  the  other  trees 
as  well.  The  protests  of  the  owner  of  the  date  grove 
would  not  assist  composition.  And  altogether  the  ulti- 
mate product  might  be  expected  to  read  a  good  deal 
like  a  dictionary,  or  thesaurus,  or  book  of  synonyms. 
The  more  a  Westerner  reads  in  the  Koran,  the  less  he 
seems  to  be  finding  out,  until  it  becomes  a  relief  to  turn 
to  a  daily  newspaper,  even  though  the  guesses  of  the 
correspondents  about  Washington  aft'airs  may  not  al- 
ways seem  closely  related- 

Nevertheless,  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe  are  not 
all  Western  men,  nor  Northern,  nor  Southern.  A 
great  many  of  them  dwell  east  of  a  given  point — say 
Timbuctoo — and  of  these  about  300,000,000  appear  to 
believe  that  Mohammed  did  all  that  could  be  expected 
of  him  when  he  undertook  to  produce  a  work  that 
should  set  everything  right  in  the  world.  Many  of 
them  are  sure  that  if  the  Koran  were  accepted  as  the 
universal  authority  everything  would  be  as  it  should; 
and  at  times  in  the  past  Jlohammedans  have  manifested 
great  impatience  with  peoples  that  have  been  so  blind 
and  stubborn  as  to  oppose  the  reconstruction  of  society 
on  the  Mohammedan  plan. 

Had  Mohammedan  countries  continued  to  progress 
in  Western  science  as  rapidly  as  the  magnificent  intel- 
lectual achievements  of  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova  once 
promised,  we  could  today  rely  upon  a  weakening  of  the 
well-known  theological  (and  surgical)  passion,  and 
upon  the  dominating  influence  of  secular  and  peaceful 
motives.  But  after  having  helped  lay  the  bed  plates  of 
Western  science  the  Arabian  civilization  in  Spain  was 
expelled  and  destroyed,  and  nothing  remotely  resembling 
it  ever  reasserted  itself  in  the  Mohammedan  world. 
It  was  not  his  religion  nor  his  polygamy  that  made  the 
Turk  the  "sick  man  of  Europe,"  but  his  lack  of  scien- 
tific attainment,  of  the  daily  discipline  and  drill  of  a 
civilization  dependent  for  its  existence  and  operation 
on  exact  physical  knowledge. 

And  that  is  the  reason  why  Islam  is  dangerous 
today.  Its  fanaticism  is  strong  because  its  exact 
knowledge  is  weak.  Its  early  spread  was  astounding, 
so  much  so  that  in  a  single  century  it  had  extended 
itself  over  a  greater  area  than  the  Roman  Empire.  To 
primitive,  simple  peoples  it  makes  an  appeal  like  a  :    ;- 
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tagion,  and  today  it  belts  the  world  right  across  Africa 
and  Asia,  into  China  and  the  Philippines:  and  Lord 
Ik'orthcliffe  on  his  westward  voyage  finds  his  first 
mosque  in  the  Fiji  Islands.  If  Christianitj'  had  not 
been  geographically  in  the  waj'  it  is  possible  the 
Eskimos  would  now  be  followers  of  the  Prophet. 
W'ithout  Charles  Martel  and  Jan  Zobieski,  the  prob- 
ability is  that  they  would  have  been. 

Since  the  days  of  Xerxes,  Asia  has  been  the  peril  of 
Europe.  For  centuries  European  statesmanship  has 
had  to  carry  .Asia  on  its  mind.  The  common  people 
could  forget  Ghengiz  Khan  and  Mahmoud  II,  but  the 
historian  and  the  diplomat  have  had  to  imderstand  that 
Asia  does  not  change,  and  at  any  time  may  produce 
another  organizing  strategist  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Western  Europe  is  a  long  time  recovering  from  the 
recent  upheaval,  and  is  in  no  condition  for  a  resump- 
tion of  world  hostilities.  Yet  the  results  of  that  up- 
heaval have  been  to  unify  and  revivify  Islam,  and  make 
it  conscious  of  wrongs  and  insults  in  far  greater  degree 
than  the  German  propagandists  before  the  war  were 
able  to  accomplish.  The  whole  Mohammedan  world 
today  has  been  embittered  by  Zionism,  and  Zionism 
wasn't  worth  it.  It  has  been  embittered  by  the  Ana- 
tolian adventure  of  the  royalist  Greeks,  and  that  ad- 
venture wasn't  worth  it.  It  has  been  embittered  by  the 
himiiliation  of  the  Sultan,  head  of  the  Islamic  religion, 
and  that  probably  was  worth  it,  but  ought  to  have  been 
achieved  before,  w-hen  Europe  was  stronger.  The 
French  protectorate  over  Syria  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Hedjaz  appear  to  be  additional 
grievances.  Whether  turning  Egv-pt  over  to  an  Al- 
banian king,  or  at  least  the  descendant  of  an  Albanian, 
is  going  to  do  much  to  placate  feelings  so  deep  and  so 
vengeful  is  problematic.  The  situation  has  grown 
quite  serious,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  Lord  Xorth- 
eliffe  has  possibilities  of  broad  and  expansive  trouble. 
Of  this  trouble  the  recent  developments  in  India  are 
a  symptom.  If  the  British  were  to  withdraw  tomor- 
row, the  ilohammedans  would  probably  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  penisula,  whence  they  would  be  in 
a  prett)'  good  position  to  organize  all  Islam  against 
the  ^A'estern  world.  The  main  difficulty  appears  to  be 
in  the  renewed  consciousness  of  Islam,  which  has  been 
more  or  less  somnolent  for  several  generations.  We 
seem  about  to  be  confronted  with  the  yellow  peril  under 
Mohammedan  auspices — but  the  old  British  Empire  has 
muddled  through  a  great  many  tight  places  and  can 
probably  muddle  through  this  one. 


requisite  to  the  practice  of  law,  no  one  could  settle 
it.  Popular  opinion,  however,  can  always  settle  any- 
thing, in  its  own  estimation.  In  the  present  instance 
popular  opinion  veers  rather  toward  an  opposition  to 
the  association's  proposal.  The  sentimental  objection 
that  Lincoln  himself  would  have  been  barred  is  too 
weak  for  serious  rebuttal.  When  men  of  one-hundredth 
of  Lincoln's  ability  acquire  college  educations  in  the 
teeth  of  adversity,  it  is  giving  our  great  American 
little  credit  indeed  to  suppose  that  he  could  not  have 
made  the  grade.  The  real  popular  objection  is  an  in- 
herent one  with  the  American  people.  It  is  the  line  of 
least  resistance — the  same  thing  that  tends  to  lower 
the  bars  at  our  state  universities;  the  path  should  not 
be  made  hard,  but  easy — quantity,  not  quality. 

However,  there  is  one  legitimate  objection  to  the 
proposed  measure.  A  college  education  injures  no  one 
of  strong  mental  calibre.  There  is  no  insidious  evil 
there.  The  danger  lies  in  the  direction  of  still  greater 
crystallization  of  the  law.  The  present  system  allows 
men  of  the  common  people  who  have  not  become  trans- 
muted by  an  academic  career  to  act  as  a  leaven  among 
the  greater  number  that  have.  The  danger  lies  in 
having  so  vital  an  institution  removed  even  a  degree 
further  from  the  needs  of  the  common  people.  It  is 
a  question  which  is  the  lesser  evil — the  suppression  of 
shysters  and  ignoramuses  or  the  academizing  of  a  great 
human  institution.  After  all,  the  chief  argument  in 
favor  of  the  change  is  that  it  is  a  change. 


The  Law  and  the  Lawyer. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  both  sides  of  the 
question  that  is  agitating  members  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion, present  and  prospective.  In  a  sense  the  future 
character  of  the  Bar  Association  and  the  legal  pro- 
fession hangs  in  the  balance.  Theoretically,  a  change 
may  be  for  the  better  or  the  worse.  Actually,  changes 
have  away  of  being  inevitable  and  rather  more  often 
for  the  better  than  the  worse.  The  trouble  with  legal 
science  is  precisely  that  it  changes  so  little.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  law  is  at  least  three  hundred  3'ears 
behind  its  fellow  scientific  callings,  though  there  is 
something  rather  funny  in  even  thinking  01  the  law  as  ^ 
a  scientific  profession,  so  hidebound  is  it  by  tradition,  j 
Only  the  other  day  a  case  was  decided  in  England 
obviously  unfairl)-,  because  there  w'as  still  on  the  statute 
books  a  law  dating  from  the  rule  of  King  Canute  to 
the  effect  that  a  wife  can  not  be  held  for  breaking  the 
law  if  she  does  so  at  her  husband's  instigation.  Either 
the  weaker  sex  was  not  considered  responsible,  or  the 
economic  side  of  the  problem  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion. A  wife  cast  off  by  her  criminally-minded  husband 
would  probably  fall  to  the  care  of  the  state.  English 
law  is  an  archaic  institution  and  the  American  varia- 
tion is  in  little  better  case.  A  cynic  might  be  moved 
to  remark  that  any  change  would  be  for  the  better. 

The  foregoing,  however,  has  to  do  with  the  theorj' 
of  the  law.  The  Bar  Association's  proposal  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  its  practice.  The  healthy  symp- 
tom is  that  any  change  at  all  should  be  sought  in  an 
institution  that  seems  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  so  undeviating  has  been 
its  course.  And,  remarkable  to  relate,  the  proposed 
change  comes  from  within  and  not  without.  It  is  a 
case  of  "Physician,  cure  thyself,"  and  it  remains  to 
be  sem  whether  or  not  the  bar  can  deal  justice  to 
itself.  It  would  seem,  a  priori,  that  if  the  bar  and  its 
fimc*  onaries  can  not  adequately  settle  the  moot  ques- 
tion  whether  or  not  a  college  education  should  be  pre- 


Again  the  Newrberry  Case. 

The  fact  that  the  Newberry  case  has  been  settled 
decisively  and  finallj-  does  not  prevent  certain  petti- 
foggers and  demagogues  in  the  Senate  from  continual 
and  contumelius  reference  to  it.  The  purpose,  plainly 
enough,  is  grossly  partisan.  What  is  desired  is  to  create 
the  impression  in  the  country  that  Xewberrv.  after 
being  corruptly  elected,  was  seated  corruptly  in  the 
Republican  interest.  The  effect  of  these  endeavors  has 
been  to  bring  to  Xewberry's  support  certain  powerful 
moral  forces.  On  Friday  of  last  week  Senator  Poin- 
dexter,  taking  note  of  efforts  to  make  a  continuing 
scandal  of  the  Newberry  case,  introduced  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  late  President  Roosevelt  at  a  time  when 
Newberry  had  won  nomination  in  the  Michigan  pri- 
mary.   Addressing  Newberry,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said: 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  nomination,  but  far  more  do  I 
congratulate  Michigan  and  all  our  people.  It  was  ray  good 
fortune  to  have  you  ser\-e  under  me  as  Secretar\-  of  the  Na\*y. 
and  I  can  testify  personally  to  your  efficiency  and  your  dis- 
interested and  single-minded  zeal  for  the  public  service.  To 
a  vers-  peculiar  degree  you  have  stood  for  that  kind  of  gov- 
enunent  which  puts  the  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole  first 
and  foremost,  and  treats  all  other  considerations  as  negligible 
when  the  public  weal  is  involved.  *  *  *  Michigan  is  facing 
the  test,  clear-cut  and  without  shadow  of  a  chance  for  mis- 
understanding, between  patriotism  and  Americanism  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  pacifism  and  that  foolish  sham  cosmo- 
politanism which  thinks  it  clever  to  deride  the  American  Sag 
and  to  proclaim  that  it  would  as  soon  be  a  Hindu  or  China- 
man as  an  American.  If  there  should  be  at  any  time  in  the 
future  a  Hindu  Senate,  and  it  should  choose,  in  a  spirit  of 
cosmopolitanism,  to  admit  outsiders,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Mr.  Ford  should  not  aspire  to  membership  therein,  but  he 
woiUd  be  signally  out  of  place  in  the  American  Senate  so  long 
as  that  body  is  dominated  by  men  who  zealously  believe  in  the 
American  ideal  and  faithfully  endeavor  to  ser\-e  the  American 
people. 

This  was  written  in  October,  1918,  at  a  time  follow- 
ing the  August  primary,  in  which  Xewberrj'  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Republican  part)'  won  over  Ford,  and 
prior  to  the  X'ovember  election,  in  which  X'ewberry 
again  won  as  the  Republican  candidate  as  against  Ford, 
this  time  in  the  character  of  Democratic  nominee.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  not  the  only  man  of  high  moral  and 
patriotic  prestige  who,  having  carefully  weighed  the 
circumstances  attending  the  X'ewberry  case,  gave  judg- 
ment in  Newberry's  favor.  Senator  Pepper  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a  man  of  the  highest  character,  entered  the 
Senate  only  a  few  days  prior  to  the  vote  by  which 
X'ewberry  was  given  his  seat.  His  analysis  of  the  case 
is  probably  the  clearest  of  the  many  given  to  the  public. 
Noting  the  expenditure  made  by  Newberry's  friends  in 
the  August  primary  (Newberrj'  being  absent  from  the 
state  in  war  ser\'ice).  Senator  Pepper  said: 

This  money  was  all  spent  for  purposes  authorized  by  the 
Michigan  statute  governing  election  expenses.  Whether  the 
money  was  wasted  or  wisely  spent  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  It 
is  likewise  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  how  much  monev  it  is 
justifiable  to  spend  on  campaign  publicity.  *  *  *  The  people 
chose  Newberry  and  rejected  Ford  by  a  clear  majority  of  over 
4000  votes.  Nobody  contended  in  the  Senate  that  this  elec- 
tion was  other  than  fair  or  that  money  had  been  used  im- 
properly to  influence  it.     The  entire  expenditure  under  attack 


was  a  preliminary  expenditure.  Newberry,  having  been  duly 
elected,  and  the  judgment  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  entered 
against  him  having  been  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  was  sworn  in  as  a  senator  and  began  the  dis- 
charges of  his  duties.  Ford,  having  thus  been  twice  defeated 
once  by  his  fellow-citizens  and  once  by  the  highest  court  in 
the  land,  added  still  another  to  his  list  of  affronts  to  patriot- 
ism and  decency  by  instituting  in  the  Senate  a  contest  to  wrest 
Newbero'  from  his  seat,  although  Ford  himself  had  no  pos- 
sible claim  of  title  to  it. 

Tht  question  before  the  Senate  thereupon  was  this;  Where 
a  senator  is  fairly  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  his 
state  after  a  full  public  discussion  of  the  expenditures  made 
previous  to  the  primary,  shall  the  Senate  vote  to  expel  him  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  have  been  in  better  taste  for  the 
majority-  of  voters  to  vote  the  other  way?  In  other  words, 
shall  the  Senate  substitute  its  judgment  for  that  of  the 
people  of  Michigan  as  to  wliat  is  a  reasonable  pre-primary 
expenditure? 

From  the  moment  that  I  perceived  this  to  be  the  real  ques- 
tion in  the  case  I  was  never  in  doubt  about  the  answer. 
Some  senators  who  were  opposed  to  expulsion  thought  fit  to 
couple  their  conclusion  with  a  condemnation  of  so  large  an 
expenditure.  Personally,  I  had  no  opinion  on  the  subject,  be- 
cause enormous  publicity-  expenditures  are  a  necessary  inci- 
dent of  the  direct  primar>'  system.  My  view  was — and  is — 
that  where  charges  of  corruption  are  not  sustained  and  where 
the  whole  question  is  one  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  ex- 
penditure the  people  of  the  state  are  themselves  the  final 
judges  and  that  the  Senate  should  not  disturb  their  verdict. 
I  accordingly  voted  against  expulsion,  although  if  I  had  been 
framing  the  resolution  I  would  have  framed  it  differently. 
I  have  heard  the  subject  twice  reargued  in  the  Senate  since 
the  final  vote  was  taken,  and  these  posthumous  arguments, 
which  were  both  vehement  and  ^'itriolic,  have  confirmed  me  in 
my  opinion  that  any  other  discussion  would  have  been  the 
mongrel  offspring  of  malice  and  muddy  thinking. 

Senator  Pepper's  presentment  puts  the  matter  in 
clear  mora!  light.  W^ithout  justifying  heavy  expendi- 
ture in  primary  elections,  it  exhibits  the  reason  for  it 
under  the  direct  primary  system.  Either  the  candidate 
or  his  friends  must  put  his  views  and  judgments  before 
the  voting  public,  or  the  voting  public  must  be  left  to 
declare  its  preference  without  adequate  information  of 
the  candidate's  character  and  views.  No  moral  issue 
as  related  to  Newberry  was  in  question,  since  he  did  not 
participate  personally  in  the  primary  campaign  and 
made  no  contribution  to  it.  The  point  for  the  Senate  to 
consider,  as  Senator  Pepper  points  out,  was  not  the 
propriety  of  campaign  expenditures,  but  the  legality  of 
Mr.  Newberry's  election,  and  with  respect  to  that  no 
issue  was  raised.  Surely  it  is  time  to  drop  this  matter, 
certainly  in  so  far  as  there  may  be  involved  in  it  any 
reflection  upon  the  moral  status  of  Mr.  X'ewberry. 

So  far  as  Newberry  himself  is  concerned,  the  inci- 
dent is  closed.  To  pursue  him  further  would  be  an 
exercise  in  slander.  There  remains  open,  however,  the 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  primarj-  expenditure. 
Here  there  is  room  for  dift'erence  of  judgment.  Ob- 
viously, under  the  direct  primarj-  system,  there  is  need 
of  preliminary  exploitation  of  the  qualifications  of  can- 
didates— of  "campaigns"  that  can  only  be  made  by  the 
candidate  or  his  supporters  at  very  considerable  cost. 
The  alternative  is  return  to  the  convention  system. 
Which  is  the  better  way?  The  mind  of  the  Argonaut 
is  entirely  clear.  It  does  not  claim — indeed  nobody  can 
pretend — that  the  convention  system  is  ideal.  But  it 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  bringing  to  congressional 
service  men  of  higher  qualifications  than  the  direct  pri- 
marj'  system  has  yielded.  Under  the  convention  system 
candidates  are  selected:  under  the  direct  primary  sys- 
tem candidates  select  themselves.  Thus,  automatically, 
men  of  modesty  stay  m  the  background  while  self- 
seekers  come  to  the  front.  \\'hoever  will  compare  the 
official  organization  of  the  countr)' — including  members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives — can 
not  fail  to  see  that  there  has  been  a  sharp  decline  both 
in  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  fibre  of  men  com- 
missioned in  public  life. 


Modernizing  Ourselves. 
President  Harding  has  been  subjected  to  some  rather 
pointed  and  authoritative  criticism  recently  because  of 
his  appointment  of  two  senators  on  the  American  dele- 
gation to  the  late  Conference.  -It  is  pointed  out  that 
"lifting"  members  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment over  into  the  executive  branch,  and  assigning 
to  them  labors  of  treat)'  drafting  or  treat)'  negotiating, 
is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  which 
jealously  discriminates  between  the  three  dift'erent  gov- 
ernmental functions,  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive. 
and  seeks  to  keep  them  rigorously  separate.  In  this 
case  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  employment  of  Senators 
L'nderwood  and  Lodge  is  a  more  serious  matter  than 
that  of  one  man  holding  two  positions — it  tends  to  a 
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confusion  of  the  requisite  checks  and  balances  of 
our  political  organization,  and  also  to  such  a  con- 
fusion of  duties  that  the  necessary  limits  of  respon- 
sibility are  obscured  and  partly  erased.  In  other  words 
it  has  become,  or  soon  will  become,  impossible  to  tell 
wliere  legislative  responsibility  ceases  and  executive 
begins,  which  is  a  state  of  afifairs  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  our  institutions. 

There  is  merit  in  the  criticism.  The  men  who  drafted 
the  Constitution  were  sharp  observers  of  political  dy- 
namics. Some  of  them  had  suffered  in  their  dearest 
interests  from  political  abuses  under  a  system  which  in 
their  day  still  sought  to  make  the  will  of  the  executive 
the  law  of  the  land.  Hamilton  had  not  so  suffered,  but 
he  was  a  keen  student  of  laws,  and  in  addition  he  was 
a  business  man  and  knew  about  how  such  things  could 
always  be  trusted  to  work.  The  Constitution's  clear- 
cut  tripartite  division  of  governmental  powers  reflected 
the  most  advanced  opinion  of  the  time  as  to  what  the 
people  needed  for  their  safety  from  tyrants.  And  inas- 
much as  they  did  not  purpose  to  permit  the  country 
to  become  entangled  in  European  intrigue  they  saw  no 
reason  why  treaty  making,  which  is  also  law  making, 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  revision  at  least  of  the 
upper  house  of  the  law-making  body.  Undoubtedly  it 
should  be. 

But  that  is  a  different  matter  from  saying  that  the 
two  branches  should  do  no  work  in  common  in  a  busi- 
ness so  vital  as  the  preliminary  negotiations.  That 
seems  to  have  been  a  Wilsonian  error  which  President 
Harding  did  not  purpose  to  commit.  President  Wilson 
did  not  care  to  have  the  Senate  represented  at  Ver- 
sailles. About  those  negotiations  on  which  the  fate  of 
the  world  depended  he  seemed  willing  that  the  law- 
making branch  might  learn  what  it  could  from  the 
newspapers  and  then  reject  or  ratify.  It  rejected. 
President  Harding  might  have  proceeded  in  the  same 
manner  to  a  similar  result,  but  not  being  a  Bourbon 
he  preferred  to  profit  by  the  Wilsonian  experience. 
He  determined  that  this  time  the  Senate  should  be  im- 
plicated in  and  accessory  to  the  executive  labors  of 
negotiation,  and  so  thoroughly  involved  that  it  never 
could  complain  of  having  been  ignored.  Both  parties 
were  represented,  quite  properly,  in  a  matter  which  was 
not  of  either  party  separately,  but  of  both  and  of  the 
nation. 

And  it  has  worked.  By  the  time  this  number  of  the 
Argonaut  is  out  the  treaty  will  probably  have  been  rati- 
fied, but  even  in  the  disastrous  event  of  its  defeat  the 
arrangement  has  operated  well  to  this  extent,  that  the 
senatorial  debates  have  been  informed  throughout,  be- 
cause Senators  Lodge  and  Underwood  have  been  there 
with  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  executive's  case 
and  ready  for  all  objectors,  just  as  members  of  a  Brit- 
ish ministry  are  always  ready  for  interpolations  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  has  driven  the 
opposition  members  to  terrible  but  almost  legitimate 
exertions,  and  has  robbed  them.  Republicans  and  Demo 
crats  alike,  of  the  personal  grievance  and  senatorial 
dignity  argument,  which  would  have  been  without 
merit,  but  would  inevitably  have  been  resorted  to  under 
the  promptings  of  Mr.  Hearst  and  the  senator  from 
Rumpus  Ridge.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
rather  nois)'  episodes,  the  course  of  the  treaties  in  the 
Senate  has  been  a  debate  rather  than  a  rumpus. 

The  Constitution  may  not  have  provided  for  exactly 
the  sort  of  machinery  President  Harding  devised  to 
meet  the  Pacific  problem.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  when  that  revered  instrument  was  drafted 
there  was  no  Pacific  problem.  There  were  many  things 
for  which  it  could  not  provide — notably  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves.  Moreover,  the  national  isolation 
which  the  founders  thought  could  be  preserved  to  the 
end  of  the  national  story  is  gone.  We  are  entangled  in 
foreign  aft'airs,  both  European  and  Asiatic,  and  it  were 
the  height  of  folly  to  ignore  or  deny  the  fact.  The 
thing  has  come  about  very  largely  through  the  de- 
velopment of  certain  mechanical  and  military  arts,  im- 
provements in  communication  and  in  navigation,  as 
well  as  through  the  vast  expansion  of  manufacturing 
and  foreign  commerce,  until  all  the  larger  wars  of  the 
future  threaten  to  involve  us  exactly  as  the  great  war 
involved  us,  and  therefore  threaten  to  affect  the  for- 
tunes and  the  livelihood  of  the  humblest  member  of 
our  industrial  and  commercial  system.  Think  back  to 
1914  and  recall  how  little  interest  we  had  in  the  assassi- 
nation at  Sarajevo.  At  that  time  our  diplomacy  was 
largely  a  matter  of  making  some  reciprocity  bargains 
and    agreements    not    to    discriminate    against    goods 


hauled  in  foreign  bottoms.  It  could  well  be  taken  care 
of  in  the  precise  way  laid  down  in  the  Constitution. 
What  sane  person  could  so  regard  our  foreign  interests 
now  ? 

For  diplomacy  of  importance  there  was  vital  need 
of  exactly  such  machinery,  or  organization,  as  Presi- 
dent Harding  devised  when  he  drafted  Senators  Lodge 
and  Underwood  from  the  legislative  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  do  a  piece  of  work  in  the  executive  branch, 
in  order  that  when  that  work  got  into  the  legislative 
branch  for  ratification  or  rejection,  it  might  there  be 
received  without  prejudice  and  treated  with  intelli- 
gence. The  President's  policy  in  the  matter  not  only 
disarmed  much  malice  in  advance;  it  was  broad  and 
wise,  and  in  addition  it  was  constructive.  Instead  of 
being  criticized  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  it 
ought  to  be  received  by  the  public  as  an  addition  to  the 
Constitution  and  made  by  future  chief  executives  the 
practice  in  all  our  diplomacy  of  a  critical  character.  If 
the  Constitution  makes  the  Senate  a  participant  in  the 
adoption  of  a  treaty,  the  Senate  should  be  a  participant 
in  the  negotiation  of  it,  when  the  treaty  is  important. 
Neither  the  executive  nor  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government  is  going  to  lose  anything  by  it.  The  only 
branch  that  might  lose  by  it  is  that  consisting  of  the 
irreconcilables,  which  is  one  the  fundamental  law  did 
not  seem  to  contemplate. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Editorial  Notes. 

There  is  cause  for  grave  concern  in  the  condition  of 
the  Associated  Charities,  whose  report  for  1921  is  sum- 
marized in  this  issue  of  the  Argonaut.  The  organiza- 
tion is  confronted  both  by  an  increasing  deficit  and  by 
growing  demands  for  relief.  So  serious  is  the  situation 
that  unless  substantial  support  is  contributed  very  soon 
many  and  perhaps  all  of  the  association's  activities  will 
have  to  be  curtailed,  or  even  given  up  entirely ;  a  tragedy 
no  such  community  as  this  would  care  to  contemplate. 


The  New  York  Times  calls  the  credit  bonus  scheme 
"a  bill  to  cut  off  banking  accommodations  to  farmers 
as  well  as  to  business  and  commerce."  This  is  because 
the  credit  that  would  go  to  the  American  Legion  under 
the  Fordney  plan,  a  credit  extended  to  get  votes,  would 
reduce  by  just  that  much  the  credit  available  for  pro- 
ductive enterprise.  It  is  strange  how  the  mind  of  the 
politician,  once  centered  on  votes,  forgets  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  finance,  which  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  physics  and  mechanics  and  everything  else 
mundane:  that  you  can't  make  something  out  of  nothj- 
ing,  that  you  can't  eat  your  cake  and  have  it,  too,  that 
if  you  have  four  apples  and  take  two  away  you  will 
only  have  two  left.  It  is  like  trying  to  teach  a  China- 
man why  there  can  not  be  such  a  thing  as  perpetual 
motion.  The  main  function  of  a  financier  in  the  gov- 
ernment is  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  only  100 
cents  in  a  dollar  and  that  the  thing  can  not  be  made 
to  stretch.  Fortunately  we  have  such  a  financier  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury. 


From  an  Overheated  Champion  of  th«  Bonus. 

M.\NK.\To,  MiNNESOT-\  March  13,  1922. 
The  .\Rr,ONAUT,  San  Fr.\ncisco — Getttlemcn  :     I  wish  to  let 
you  know  that  I  believe  you  are  a  bunch  of  cowards.     If  my 
last    letter    was    personal,    then   know   that   your   last   editorial 
was  also   very  much  personal. 

For  your  benefit  I  hope  the  Japs  bombard  the  Pacific  Coast 
some  night  and  that  ail  these  silver-heeled  patriots  get  routed 
out  in  the  a.  m.  to  take  a  little  mustard  with  their  breakfast. 
Very  truly,  George  Swanson. 


The  American  Federation  of  Labor's  Washington 
lobby,  or  "Joint  Legislative  Conference"  as  it  is  eu- 
phemistically called,  has  condemned  the  Jones  ship 
subsidy  bill,  not  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  a  good  bill 
for  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  would  not  assist  in  pro- 
moting the  merchant  marine,  but  because  for  one  thing 
the  tiaval  reserve  section  of  it  "provides  for  a  body  of 
men  who  are  to  be  used  in  case  of  strikes  or  lockouts." 
That  has  a  good  old  reminiscent  soimd,  as  of  the  days 
before  the  great  war.  Nothing  could  be  done  then 
and  apparently  nothing  can  be  done  now  to  increase 
the  nation's  defensive  strength  if  by  any  possibility  it 
might  be  perverted  to  the  uses  of  a  police  force  in  case 
of  strike  or  lockout.  Just  what  is  it  the  Federation  of 
Labor  thinks  it  might  want  to  do  in  case  of  a  strike  or 
lockout  that  would  be  interfered  with  by  the  naval 
reserve  section  of  the  ship  subsidy  act? 


There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  what  Ambrose  Bierce 
called  "the  horrors  of  peace."  Political  campaigning 
by  wireless  telephony  has  begun. 


Compulsory  work  for  women  is  to  be  imposed  by  the 
Bulgarian  peasant  government.  The  peasant  wom.en 
who  do  manual  labor,  say  partisans  of  the  lav/,  will 
take  pleasure  in  "seeing  those  ladies  in  silk  stockings" 
rustle  about  a  bit.  The  law  is  to  be  applied  first  in  the 
capital,  Sofia,  then  in  the  smaller  cities  and  eventually 
in  the  villages  and  country,  where,  however,  custom 
and  necessity  leave  few  idle. 


Pertinent  But  Hardly  Practicable. 

Sax  Francisco,  March  16,  1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  In  the  matter  of  "The  Adjusted  Com- 
pensation Bill."  it  is  one  thing  to  pass  the  bill  and  please 
everybody,  and  quite  another  thing  to  raise  the  money  for  it 
and  please  everybody. 

Might  I  suggest  that  one  way  to  make  the  difference  clear 
to  those  most  interested  would  be  for  the  powers  who  must 
raise  the  money  to  intimate,  that  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  the 
most  equitable  manner  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  will  be 
by  assessing  a  poll  tax  of  $5  per  annum  on  every  adult  man 
or  woman  entitled  to  vote  on  national  matters  until  the  needed 
amount  is  raised. 

For  a  great  many  voters  this  may  seem  like  "giving  until  it 
hurts,"  but  it  will  attest  their  100  per  cent,  patriotism  and 
their  regard  for  the  soldier's  need  of  the  proposed  bonus. 

.Also  it  might  show  the  congressmen  who  are  eager  to  pass 
the  bill  in  what  way  they  will  inevitably  incur  a  just  though 
ignominious  form  of  resentment  from  the  voters  who  might 
choose  to  administer  it  until  it  hurt — like  a  swift  kick  "from 
the  back  of  the  beyond."  The  Man  from  Japan. 


Tha  Pride  of  the  Soldier 

W-^SHINGTOX,  D.  C,  March  18,  1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  I  was  married  in  1860,  and  when  the 
slogan  sounded,  "We're  coming.  Father  .Abraham,  a  hundred 
thousand  strong,"  my  husband  was  swept  along,  and  I,  having 
only  a  baby  boy  to  provide  for,  went  back  to  teaching.  When 
the  men  came  back — those  \vho  did ;  mine  found  a  grave  in 
Southern  earth — they  went  to  work  at  whatever  they  found  to 
do.  Of  course,  they  had  no  candy  and  doughnuts  ser\-ed  to 
them  and  no  girls  had  been  provided  to  recite,  sing,  and  dance 
for  them  ;  perhaps  that  kept  them  humble  and  willing  to  pick 
up  loose  ends  and  just  do  their  best,  until  the  lawyers  started 
the  race  for  pensions.  But  the  majority  were  proud  of  their 
service  and  became  the  backbone  of  our  country,  rising  to  all 
kinds  of  eminence ;  but  never  stooping  to  ask  for  alms  in  any 
form. 

There  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  the  way  our 
children  are  prepared  for  life ;  which  seems  to  be  explained 
by  the  books  I  read,  regarding  the  child  in  all  its  phases  and 
written  by  spinsters  of  both  se,xes,  who  have  never  known  the 
gamut  of  a  parent's  feelings  and  understanding.  Had  these 
young  men  been  taught  manly  pride  and  true  patriotism  they 
could  not  stoop  to  ask  for  alms  and  step  down  to  being  com- 
mon mercenaries.  And  so  many  of  the  claimers  never  even 
saw  "Flanders'  Fields,"  but  stayed  right  here  and  now  play 
at  being  heroes. 

While  nothing  we  can  feel  or  do  for  those  who  upheld  our 
country's  honor,  v/hether  with  blood  and  suffering  or  not,  is 
sufficient,  yet  to  yield  to  unjust  demands  would  be  inex- 
cusable and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  fearlessness  and 
candor  -with  which  the  Argonaut  has  fought  for  the  right  and 
is   still   doing  it.  Most   appreciatively, 

Mrs.  Willa  A.  Leonard. 


VOICES  FROM  THE  PRESS. 


THE  PASSPORT  NUISAXCE. 
(Manchester    Guardian.) 

Holland  has  been  able  of  late  to  make  arrangements  with 
France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Luxembourg  under  w-hich 
travelers  of  Dutch  nationality  will  no  longer  have  to  obtain 
a  visa  from  the  authorities  of  these  countries.  Only  the  pro- 
duction of  a  passport  is  now  necessary.  These  agreements  are, 
of  course,   reciprocal. 

Members  of  the  Dutch  First  Chamber  having  inquired 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  suppress  the  passport 
visum  altogether,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  replied  that 
he  has  been  striving  to  attain  this  end.  He  mentioned,  how- 
ever, specifically  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  government 
to  make  with  the  British  government  an  arrangement  similar 
to  the  one  explained  above  had  led  to  no  result.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  kno\v  the  reasons  invoked  hy  the  British  authori- 
ties for  their  refusal  to  suppress  the  visum  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland.  They  have  already  made  such  an  agree- 
ment with  France  and  Belgium :  why,  therefore,  should  they 
raise   obstacles   against   Holland? 

This  attitude  of  the  British  government  is  all  the  more 
surprising  as  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland 
have  been  extremely  cordial  of  late  years,  whereas  the  rela- 
tions between  Holland  and  Belgium  have  been  somewhat 
strained.  

NOT  EXACTLY  MORIBUND. 
(New  York  Times.) 

Forecasts  of  the  British  budget,  to  be  presented  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  before  the  end  of  this  month, 
are  that  a  small  surplus  will  be  reported  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  would  be  surprising,  after  the  way  in  w-hich 
the  estimates  of  revenue  were  shot  to  pieces  by  the  strikes  of 
last  summer.  Still  more  surprising  is  the  report  that  the 
chancellor  sees  his  w-ay  to  reducing  the  income  tax  a  shilling 
in  the  pound.  Such  a  cut  would  be  as  popular  as  unex- 
pected, and  the  c>-nical  minded  will  see  in  it  convincing  proof 
that  the  government  is  preparing  for  a  general  election.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  England  has  been  steadily  improving 
her  financial  position. 

In  a  recent  speech  in  the  city  of  London  the  lord  chan- 
cellor went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  its  old  "financial  su- 
premacy," making  London  "the  central  nerve  of  the  finance 
of  the  w-orld,"  was  now  being  restored.  Whether  the  facts 
fully  bear  him  out  on  that  point  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Lord  Birkenhead  is  correct  in  assigning  the  causes  for 
the  remarkable  recovery.  Great  Britain  has  refused  to  walk 
in  "the  primrose  path  of  unsound  finance."  She  has  met 
expenses  by  savings  and  by  taxes,  not  by  printing  currency. 
She  has  toiled  and  stinted  herself  and  patiently  \vaited.  Now 
she  is  beginning  to  reap  the  rewards  of  clinging  stubbornly  to 
the  sound  methods  of  finance  and  of  commerce  which  genera- 
tions have  demonstrated  to  Englishmen  to  be  true  wisdom 
and  from  which  they  have  no  idea  of  departing. 


COMMON  INTERESTS  WITH  THE  DOMINION. 

(The    -\merican    Review    of    Reviews.) 

There  is  no  country  more  gallant  than  Canad,-i — none  with  a 

better  record  in  recent  times.     .And  there  is  no  other  that  is 

bound  to  the  United  States  by  so  many  ties  of  miUual  in'erc>t 

and  of  friendly  association.     Canada's  place  is  now  distiri'ilv 
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nxed  in  the  group  of  peoples  called  the  British  Common- 
wealth, and  it  is  henceforth  understood  that  the  Dominion 
is  entirely  independent  in  all  that  pertains  to  her  own  affairs. 
Thus  she  will  be  at  liberty  to  send  an  ambassador  of  her  own 
to  Washington  whenever  it  may  seem  desirable.  She  has  long 
made  her  own  tariff  arrangements  without  dictation  or  inter- 
ference from  London.  As  we  have  more  than  once  remarked 
in  these  pages,  it  is  high  time  that  a  seat  was  made  for 
Canada  in  the  council  room  of  the  Pan-American  Union  at 
Washington.  At  this  stage  in  tariff  discussion  it  should  be 
strongly  urged  by  those  who  look  well  into  the  future  that 
the  welfare  of  the  two  halves  of  North  America  are  to  be 
regarded  as  identical.  To  create  ill-will  by  tariff  legislation 
at  Washington,  when  we  are  trv-ing  to  create  good-will  by  all 
other  means,  would  be  harmful  in  any  direction — transatlantic, 
transpacific,  or  southward ;  but  it  would  be  especially  mis- 
chievous and  unsound  as  a  policy  directed  against  our 
Canadian  friends,  whose  prosperit>'  is  only  less  vital  to  us 
than  is  that  of  our  own  states. 


IRRECONCILABILITY. 
(Portland   Oregor.ian. ) 

Senator  Johnson,  Senator  Borah,  Senator  France,  and 
Senator  La  Follette — the  irreconcilable  four,  reconciled  by 
their  irreconcilability'  to  stand  together  for  one  reconciled 
moment — voted  for  the  Robinson  amendment,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  treaty,  not  to  amend  it.  not  to  put  a  mere  reser\'ation 
on  it.  If  it  had  been  adopted  they  would  in  turn  have  voted 
against  the  amended  treaty-.  They  would  have  done  it  be- 
cause they  are  the  irreconcilables. 

It  is  useless  perhaps  to  ask  why  they  are  irreconcilables. 
As  well  ask  one  to  explain  the  myster>-  of  life,  or  of  the 
creation,  or  of  evil,  or  man,  or  woman,  or  ghosts.  ^  They  are 
irreconcilables  because  they  are  irreconcilables.  What  Hard- 
ing is  for,  they  are  against.  What  Hughes  is  for,  they  are 
against.  What'  the  Republican  part>-  is  for,  they  are  against. 
What  the  decent  opinion  of  mankind  is  for,  they  are  against. 

We  should  like  to  see  a  direct  referendum  on  the  Four- 
Power  pact  in  Idaho  and  in  California.  Undoubtedly  these 
states  would  indorse  the  pact  and  thus  by  their  votes  re- 
pudiate Borah  and  Johnson.  Nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  in 
any  election  these  states  would  endorse  Borah  and  Johnson. 
More  irreconcilabilitj-.  They  want  the  treat>',  which  means 
peace  in  the  Pacific  and  for  America,  and  they  want  Borah 
and  Johnson,  which  means  war  in  the  Senate,  and  great  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  for  Idaho  and  California,  in  common  with 
all  the  other  states,  what  Idaho  and  California  do  their  utmost 
to  prevent  by  sending  Borah  and  Johnson  to  the  Senate.  But 
Idaho  and  California,  by  ratification  of  the  treaty  in  the 
Senate,  mil  get  what  they  want,  in  spite  of  themselves. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mrs.  Harry  Payne  ^Vhitlley,  who  was  recently  in 
Vpres,  is  one  of  the  donors  of  the  fund  to  rebuild  the 
Gothic  Cloth  Hall. 

Mirza  Hussein   Khan  Alai   is   Envoy  Extraordinary  i 


and   Minister  Plenipotentiary 
ment  in  the  United  States. 


of   the   Persian   govern- 


CALL  THE  TROOPS   HOME. 
(New    Vork   Herald.) 

The  claim  of  the  United  States  of  $241,000,000,  filed  against 
the  accoimt  of  German  reparations  and  presented  to  the 
Allied  finance  ministers  now  sitting  in  Paris,  came  as 
shock  to  the  Allies.  It  is  causing  wide  discussion  amon; 
them,  but  not  sufficient  disturbance  to  have  swen-ed  them 
from'  the  scheduled  distribution  of  the  one  billion  German 
gold  marks  to  England,   France,  and  Belgiiim. 

Before  the  American  claim  was  presented  the  finance  minis- 
ters had  made  their  distribution  plans  and  they  went  straight 
through  without  change  and  without  regard  to  or  consideration 
for  the  American   claim. 

Apparently  the  Allies  had  accepted  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  America  would  present  no  bill  for  the  sers'ices  of  her 
troops  on  the  Rhine,  though  why  this  Wew  isn't  clear.  The 
burden  of  comment,  both  officially  and  from  the  press,  is  that, 
while  America's  position  with  regard  to  this  matter  may  have 
a  measure  of  justice,  j^et  the  way  for  her  to  collect  the  money 
on  her  claim  is  exceedingly  obscure. 

One  suggestion  is  that  America  collect  it  from  sequestered 
German  funds  in  the  United  States,  but  one  of  the  highest 
diplomatic  and  legal  authorities  in  the  French  government 
has  pointed  out  that  Germany  can  not  pay  out  a  single  mark 
without  the  consent  of  the  Reparations  Commission  and  that 
should  the  United  States  seek  to  collect  this  claim  from  Ger- 
many the  Allies  would  protest. 

In  view  of  the  general  attitude  of  the  Allies  with  regard 
to  this  $241,000,000  claim  it  looks,  on  the  face  of  it,  as  if 
America's  contribution  to  the  military  forces  on  the  Rhine 
hasn't  been  ver\-  good  business  for  her ;  looks  as  if  a  con- 
tinuation of  her  troops  on  the  Rhine  in  this  situation  w^ould 
be  worse  business;  looks  as  if  the  sensible  thing  for  America 
to  do  is  to  bring  her  troops  home  without  further  delay. 

This  would  have  the  effect  of  eliminating  discussion  and 
misunderstanding  as  to  future  charges  for  their  servnces. 
They  have  been  there  three  and  a  half  years  and  there  is  no 
convincing  reason  why  they  should  remain  there  any  longer, 
there  is  no  convincing  evidence  that  they  are  performing  any 
worth-while  sen-ice  by  remaining  there. 


THE  GREATEST  ON  EARTH. 
(New  York  Times.) 

Once  more  the  great  free  West  has  put  New  York  in  its 
place.  No  sooner  does  Columbia  University  announce  an  en- 
rollment of  32,240,  with  the  modest  commentan.-  that  this 
seems  to  give  our  city  the  largest  university  in  the  world, 
than  the  University-  of  California  proclaims  a  student  body 
of   43,266,    "without   including  the   university   farm." 

The  idea  of  a  imiversit>-  seems  to  have  been  greatly  ex- 
panded in  recent  decades.  Columbia,  for  example,  has  some 
2800  undergraduates  and  8200  graduate  and  professional 
students ;  the  remaining  21,000  are  counted  in  the  summer 
school  and  extension  coiurses.  Girls  to  whom  a  summer  in 
New  York  is  the  only  alleviation  of  the  humdrum  routine  of 
schoolteaching  in  a  small  town,  and  to  whom  the  Columbia 
summer  school  is  the  only  excuse  for  a  trip  to  New  York,  go 
to  swell  the  total,  as  well  as  the  immense  horde  who  go  in 
for  the  various   forms  of  "extension." 

Extension,  according  to  physicists  and  logicians,  is  usually 
gained  at  the  expense  of  intension ;  but  some  of  our  most  ex- 
tended universities  are  our  best.  Meantime,  salutations  to 
California,  which  has  assembled  the  greatest  grand  glittering 
galax5'  of  students  known  in  all  history-,  and  without  the  added 
attraction  which  brings  so  many  to  a  summer  school  located 
in  New  York  City.  The  University  of  California  covers  the 
state  with  its  extensions :  from  Shasta's  icy  mountain  to  Coro- 
nado's  coral  strand,  where  Mack  Sennett's  bathing  beauties 
play  in  the  golden  sand.  A  worthy  incarnation  of  the  greatest 
of  states,  where  no  frost  can  damage  the  crops  of  superlatives. 


Giovanni  Verga,  the  noyelist,  died  in  January  at 
Catania,  aged  eight}--two  j-^ears.  His  literar}-^  impor- 
tance was  not  less  than  that  of  D'Annunzio.  His 
novels  of  country-  life,  with  their  stem  moral  message, 
remind  one  somewhat  of  Hardy.  Their  range  may  be 
less,  b-^t  some  may  regard  their  art  as  stronger.  Verga 
was  the  first  Italian  novelist  to  follow  the  naturalist 
movenient  and  to  break  with  the  romantic  tradition  of 
Man  .oni.  He  wrote  a  play.  "Cavalleria  Rusticana," 
v.hic^  furnished  the  subject  for  Mascagni's  opera. 


Lillian  Russell  is  in  Europe  with  her  husband,  Alex- 
ander P.  Moore,  to  stud\^  immigration  problems  at  the 
request  of  President  Harding  and  Secretary  Davis  of 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

One  of  England's  foremost  liquor  manufacturers  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage  in  the  king's  New  Y^ear  honor 
list.  Sir  James  Buchanan,  now  Lord  Buchanan,  quite 
properly  hails  from  Glasgow. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Gross,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Societ}-,  who  recently  returned  from  a  trip  of 
exploration  to  Brazil,  has  gone  to  Paris  to  report  her 
discover}'  of  a  radium  mine  to  Mme.  Curie. 

Commander  Hayne  Ellis,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  selected 
by   Secretary  of  the  Navy  Denby  to  be  his  personal 
aide.     He  succeeds  Captain   David  Sellers.  U.   S.  N 
who  has  been  made  commander  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Mary- 
land. 

The  Marchioness  Curzon,  a  titled  American,  who 
was  formerly  Miss  Grace  Hinds  of  Alabama,  daughter 
of  the  late  J.  Monroe  Hinds,  American  Minister  to 
Brazil,  has  been  created  Dame,  Grand  Cross,  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Spain  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  England  and 
America  as  an  up-to-date  countn,'  should.  Her  parlia- 
ment is  soon  to  be  graced  by  a  woman,  Sefiorita  Car- 
men Leon,  who  has  been  nominated  for  a  seat  in  the 
Spanish  law-making  body  by  the  Romanones  party  in 
Madrid. 

ilrs.  Nelson  P.  Radick  of  Fulda,  Minnesota,  was  the 
first  farm  woman  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Agri- 
cultural Committee  to  aid  in  attempts  to  obtain  ade- 
quate prices  fof  farm  produce.  She  is  a  director  of 
the  United  Society  of  Agiculture,  of  which  Benjamin 
C.  March  is  the  managing  director. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Rusby,  who  headed  the  biological  ex- 
pedition into  the  wilds  of  the  Amazon  basin,  has  been 
obliged  by  ill  health  to  return  to  this  country.  Dr. 
Rusby,  who  is  dean  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of 
Columbia  Universit}',  has  brought  with  him  several  new 
narcotic  drugs,  which  the  scientific  world  hopes  will 
be  valuable  additions  to  pharmaceutics. 

Jose  M.  Seron  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
a  Chilean,  twenty-eight  years  old,  has  set  a  new  world's 
record  for  the  reception  of  continental  code  by  wire- 
less. The  record  was  formerly  held  by  B.  G.  Scatter 
of  the  wireless  station  of  the  Xew  York  Tinu^s.  Seut- 
ter  was  placed  second  this  year.  Seron  came  to  this 
country  less  than  two  3'ears  ago  with  little  knowledge 
of  English  and  of  radio. 

Miss  Anna  Vaughan  Hyatt,  American  sculptor,  has 
been  decorated  by  the  French  government  with  the  in 
signia  of  the  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
recognition  of  her  famous  Joan  of  Arc  statue.  Miss 
Hyatt  is  a  pupil  of  Gutzon  Eorglum.  She  was  awarded 
a  silver  medal  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  in 
1915  and  the  Rodin  gold  medal  at  Philadelphia  in  1917. 
She  is  curator  of  sculpture  of  the  French  Museum  of 
Art  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  rumored  some  time  ago  that  Mme.  Raymond 
Poincare  intended  to  run  for  the  office  of  deputy  at 
the  next  election.  At  present  no  French  law  permits 
women  to  vote  or  hold  office.  But  the  news  was  that 
the  premier  was  working  for  such  a  law  and  that  the 
wife  of  the  premier  would  be  one  of  the  first  women  to 
profit  by  it.  Inter^^iewed  on  the  subject,  Mme.  Poin- 
care said:  "There  is  onlj-  one  feminist  in  this  house, 
and  it  is  the  premier,  not  I." 

Hugh  S.  Gibson,  United  States  Minister  to  Poland, 
was  recently  married  in  Brussels  to  Miss  Ynes  Rey- 
tiens,  the  daughter  of  Major  and  Mme.  Re}*tiens,  of  an 
old  Brussels  family.  Mr.  Gibson  first  met  his  bride 
when  he  was  first  secretar}^  of  the  legation  in  the  Bel- 
gian capital — a  post  he  held  from  1914  to  1916.  ilr. 
Gibson,  who  was  born  in  Los  Angeles  about  thirty- 
nine  years  ago,  has  seen  diplomatic  service  in  Hon- 
duras, London,  ^^'ashington,  Havana,  Brussels,  Paris, 
and  the  inter-allied  mission  to  countries  of  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  He  is  the  author  of  "A 
Journal  from  Our  Legation  in  Belgium,  1917." 

Mr.  Thomas  Hastings,  architect  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  has  been  selected  by  the  Coimcil  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  as  a  fit  recipient 
of  the  Royal  Gold  iledal  of  Architecture  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  Mr.  Hastings  was  born  in  New  York  in 
1S60,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 
Since  1884  he  has  been  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Car- 
rere  &  Hastings,  who  were  the  architects  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  the  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Al- 
cazar hotels  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  and  many  other 
notable  buildings.  Mr.  Hastings  is  a  member' of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  president 
of  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Architects.  He  is  a 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  France.    He  will  be 


remembered  by  San  Franciscans  as  the  designer  of  the 
Tower  of  Jewels  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition. 

Dr.  Hubert  Work,  who  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
Postmaster-General  to  succeed  Will  Hays,  hails  from 
Colorado,  but  was  born  in  Marion  Center,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  took  his  il.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1885  and  began  practicing  in  Greeley, 
Colorado,  in  the  same  year.  In  1896  he  founded  the 
U'oodcraft  Hospital  for  mental  and  nervous  diseases 
in  Pueblo.  Colorado.  He  was  a  delegate  at  large  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention  in  1908;  chairman 
of  the  Colorado  Republican  State  Central  Committee 
in  1912;  and  has  been  member  from  Colorado  of  the 
Republican  National  Committte.  Dr.  Work  was  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  M.  C,  U.  S.  A.,  during  the  war. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Isles  of  Greece. 

The  isles  of  Greece!  the  isles  of  Greece 
Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung. 

Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace. 
Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phoebus  sprung ! 

Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet. 

But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

The  Scian  and  the  Teian  muse. 
The  hero's  harp,   the  lover's  lute. 

Have   found  the   fame  your   shores  refuse : 
Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 

To  sounds  which  echo   further  west 

Than  your  sires'   Islands  of  the   Blest. 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon — 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea : 
And  musing  there  an  hour  alone. 

I  dreara'd  that  Greece  might  still  be  free ; 
For  standing  on  the  Persians'  grave, 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave.    .    .    . 

'Tis  something  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 
Though  link'd  among  a  fetter'd  race. 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame. 
Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 

For  Greeks  a  blush — for  Greece  a  tear. 

Must  zi'e  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest? 

Must  we  but  blush  ? — Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth !  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead ! 
Of  the  three   hundred   grant  but   three. 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae ! 

What,  silent  still!  and  silent  all? 

Ah!  no; — the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like   a  distant  torrent's  fall, 

And  answer,  "Let  one  living  head. 
But    one,    arise, — we    come,    we   come!" 
'Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

In  vain — in  vain  :  strike  other  chords ; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine! 
Leave   battles  to  the  Turkish   hordes. 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine  ! 
Hark !  rising  to  the  ignoble  call — 
How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal ! 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet; 

Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 
Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 

The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one? 
You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave — 
Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  ?   .    .    . 

The  t>-rant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend ; 

That  tyrant  was  Miltiades! 

O  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 

Another  despot  of  the  kind ! 

Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind.  .   .   . 

Trust  not   for   freedom   to  the   Franks — 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells; 

In  native  swords  and  native  ranks 
The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells: 

But  Turkish  force  and  Latin  fraud 

Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad.  .   .  . 

Place  me  on  Sunium's  marbled  steep, 

Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 
May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep ; 

There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die : 
A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine — 
Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine! 

— Lord  Byron. 
♦ 

The  HouBes. 

(a  soxg  of  the  dominions.) 
'Twixt  my  house  and  thy  house  the  pathway  is  broad. 
In  thy  house  or  my  house  is  half  the  world's  hoard; 
By  my  house  and  thy  house  hangs  all  the  world's  fate. 
On  thy  house  and  my  house  lies  half  the  world's  hate. 

For  my  house  and  thy  house  no  help  shall  we  find 
Save   thy  house   and  my  house — kin   cleaving  to  kind  : 
If  my  house  be  taken,   thine  tumbleth  anon. 
If  thy  house  be  forfeit,   mine  followeth  soon. 

'Twixt  my  house  and  thj'  house  what  talk  can  there  be 
Of  headship   or   lordship,   or   ser\-ice   or  fee? 
Since  my  house  to  thy  house  no  greater  can   send 
Than  thy  house  to  my  house — friend  comforting  friend; 
And  thy  house  to  my  house  no  meaner  can  bring 
Than  my  house  to  thy  house — King  counseling  King. 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 


In  nine  months  up  to  October,  Germany  bought 
$300,476,000  worth  of  American  goods  and  shipped  us 
only  $59,401,000  worth.  \\"here  did  that  trifling  differ- 
ence of  about  $240,000,000  come  from?  Who  fur- 
nished it?  Where  did  they  get  it?  Was  it  their  o\\n\ 
money?  Or  is  Germany  on  the  lists  for  an  unlimited 
charge  account? — Capper's  Weekly. 


The  first  Christian  marriage  ceremony  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  was  performed  at  Jamestown  in  1609. 
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THREE  GREAT  EGOISTS. 


Gamaliel  Bradford's  Gallery   Contains   Portraits  of  Whistler, 
Jefferson,  and  Adams. 


Egoism  is  not,  generally  speaking,  a  characteristic 
American  trait.  Conceit,  perhaps ;  but  egoism  is  rarer 
than  its  too  frequently  loose  application  would  imply. 
It  is  a  subtlety  that  older  nations  manifest  quite  freely 
among  their  cultured  classes.  Though  of  course  it  is 
not  necessary  to  point  out  to  tile  most  ingenuous  that 
there  are  egoists  and  egoists.  Suffice  it  to  say,  without 
going  into  a  dissertation  on  the  history  of  the  word, 
that  the  three  examples  selected  here  are  of  entirely 
different  types.  The  fact  that,  three  out  of  eight  of 
Mr.  Bradford's  great  Americans  qualify  for  the  post 
of  egoism  does  not  mean  that  Americans  are  innately 
egoistic,  but  that,  as  has  often  been  stated  before,  great 
men  are  above  nationalities.  And,  too,  great  men  are 
frequently  imbued  with  a  great  case  of  ego. 

If  the  casual  reader  of  American  letters  and  affairs 
were  asked  to  name  the  American  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  amour  propre  he  would  probably  answer 
Jimmie  Whistler — that  is,  if  he  did  not  reply  "T.  R." 
Whistler  is  taken  as  the  example  par  excellence  of 
self-satisfaction,  which  to  most  persons'  notion  is 
sjTionymous  with  egoism.  It  is  only  one  branch  of  it. 
Probably  the  true  answer  up  to  date  of  the  most  ego- 
tistical American  is  Henry  Adams,  and  that  despite 
his  having  been  anything  but  self-complacent.  His  was 
the  super  egoism  that  rears  impatiently  at  its  own  vul- 
garity. His  was  the  art  that  conceals  art.  To  the 
uninitiate  he  might  pass  as  the  most  modest  of  men; 
but  who  dares  add  "and  the  most  unassuming"?  In 
fact,  beside  these  two  arch  examples  of  the  differing 
poles  of  egoism  it  seems  poor  classification  to  drag  in 
so  natural  and  normal  a  conceit  as  Joseph  Jefferson's. 
But  Jefferson  represents  the  native  egoism  of  art  and 
is  necessary  for  the  trilogy. 

Jefferson  is  the  eldest  of  our  three  specimens,  but 
Whistler  flags  first  attention  by  virtue  of  his  having 
become  an  historic  figure.  He  is  crystallized  as  a 
"character."  Readers  of  the  Pennells'  life  and  jour- 
nals of  Whistler  know  the  facts  of  his  life.  Mr.  Brad- 
ford spares  us  the  boredom  of  repetition.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  innocent  of  acquaintance  with  the  Pen- 
nells' weighty  tomes  he  summarizes  as  follows : 

Whistler  was  born  in  Lowell,  like  other  great  men.  He  did 
not  like  it,  would  have  preferred  his  mother's  Southern 
dwelling-place,  and  sometimes  implied  that  he  was  born  in 
Baltimore.  He  declared  in  court  that  he  was  born  in  Saint 
Petersburg.  He  once  said  to  an  inquisitive  model :  "My 
child,  I  never  was  born.  I  came  from  on  high" ;  and  the 
model  answered,  with  a  frivolous  impertinence  that  charmed 
him,  "I  should  say  you  came  from  below."  He  was  as 
reticent  about  his  age  as  he  was  about  his  birthplace.  But 
the  hard  fact  is  that  he  was  born  in  Lowell  in  1834.  To  be 
born  in  Lowell,  to  grow  up  in  Russia,  to  be  educated  at  West 
Point,  to  paint  in  France  and  England,  with  vague  dashes  to 
Venice  and  Valparaiso,  and  to  die  in  London  at  seventy  makes 
a  sufficiently  variegated  career.  Even  so,  it  was  less  varie- 
gated without  than  within. 

Mr.  Bradford  finds  the  explanation  of  Whistler's 
eccentricity  and  conceit  in  his  explicit  candor.  Candor 
is,  of  course,  the  mark  of  the  true  artist.  A  statesman 
can  avoid  the  imputation  of  egoism,  but  a  true  artist, 
never : 

In  all  these  varied  phases  of  simplicity  and  sophistication 
what  strikes  me  most  is  a  certain  childlikeness.  The  child 
is  a  naked  man,  and  in  many  respects  so  was  Whistler.  The 
child  clue  accounts  for  many  of  his  oddities  and  reconciles 
many  of  his  contradictions.  He  thought  some  strange  things ; 
but  above  all,  he  said  and  did  what  he  thought,  as  most  of 
us  do  not.  Take  his  infinite  delight  in  his  own  work.  What 
artist  in  any  line  does  not  feel  it?  But  some  conceal  it  more 
than  Whistler.  Gazing  with  rapt  adoration  at  one  of  his 
pictures,  he  said  to  Keppel :  "Now,  isn't  it  beautiful  ?"  "It 
certainly  is,"  said  Keppel.  And  Whistler ;  "No,  but  isJi't  it 
beautiful?"  "It  is,  indeed,"  said  Keppel.  And  Whistler 
again,  "raising  his  voice  to  a  scream,  with  a  not  too  wicked 
blasphemy,  and  bringing  his  hand  down  upon  his  knee  with  a 
bang  so  as  to  give  superlative  emphasis  to  the  last  word  of 
his   sentence,"    " it!    isn't   it   beautiful?" 

The  "child  clue,"  as  Mr.  Bradford  calls  his  discovery, 
is  really  very  acute.  It  accounts  for  pratically  every- 
thing about  Whistler,  vanity,  fickleness,  quarrelsome- 
ness, and  particularly  the  last.  But  the  child  clue  is 
really  the  artist  clue : 

Moreover,  in  all  his  fights  and  quarrels,  he  liked  and  re- 
spected— possibly,  as  Du  Maurier  insinuates, — a  little  dreaded 
— those  who  stood  up  to  him  and  answered  back.  If  you 
dodged  and  cowered,  he  would  pursue  you  remorselessly.  If 
you  gave  him  as  good  as  he  sent,  he  would  laugh  that  shrill 
"Ha!  Ha!"  and  let  you  go.  Mark  Twain  visited  him  and 
was  looking  over  his  pictures.  "Oh,"  cried  Whistler,  "don't 
touch  that!  Don't  you  see.  it  isn't  dry?"  "I  don't  mind," 
said  Mark.  "I  have  gloves  on."  From  that  moment  they 
got  along  famously.  When  the  artist  was  painting  Lady 
Meux,  he  vexed  and  bothered  and  badgered  her  past  en- 
durance. Finally  she  snapped  out,  "See  here,  Jimmie  Whistler  I 
You  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  that  head  of  yours,  or  I  will  have 
in  some  one  to  finish  those  portraits  you  made  of  me."  All 
Whistler  could  find  to  say  was,  "How  dare  you?  How  dare 
you  ?" 

He  was  not,   for  all  his  litigation,   a  logician   or  a 
debater.    But  he  was  veracious.     Only,  and  this  is  un 
childlike,  he  could  be  truthful  at  his  own  expense.    That 
was  the  innate  artist  in  him.     We  disagree  with  Mr 
Bradford  in  the  following; 

The  child  clue  will  stay  with  us,  as  before.  Those  who 
knew  Whistler  best  frequently  recur  to  it:  "When  off  his 
guard,   he    was   often    a   pathetic  kid"    (Alexander   Harrison 


quoted  by  Frank  Harris  in  "Contemporary  Portraits").  The 
childlike  candor  rarely  failed,  not  only  in  asserting  merits, 
but  even  in  recognizing  defects :  "He  was  the  most  abso- 
lutely truthful  man  about  himself  that  I  ever  met.  I  never 
knew  him  to  hide  an  opinion  or  a  thought — nor  to  try  to 
excuse  an  action."  And  with  the  candor  in  professing  opinions 
went  a  high  and  energetic  courage  in  defending  them,  a 
courage  that  was  sometimes  blatant  and  tactless,  but  seems  to 
have  been  genuine,  even  to  the  point  of  admitting  his  own 
failures. 

With  all  the  weaknesses  of  childishness.  Whistler 
had  one  of  its  strongest  points — that  of  loyal  affection 
to  the  people  for  whom  he  really  cared.  His  rapid-fire 
friendships  were  of  a  dift'erent  order  of  things.  Few 
men,  artists  or  other,  go  on  record  for  filial  and  marital 
devotion  such  as  Whistler's.  Mr.  Bradford  neglects  to 
seize  this  clue  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  his 
theory : 

Two  attachments  to  women,  at  any  rate,  played  a  large  part 
in  his  career.  He  adored  his  mother  and  obeyed  her  in  his 
youth.  He  adored  her  and  watched  over  her  in  his  riper 
years.  Although  he  resented  any  critical  suggestion  of  senti- 
ment in  his  portrait  of  her,  he  confided  to  a  friend,  speaking 
very  slowly  and  softly.  "Yes — yes — one  does  like  to  make 
one's  mummy  just  as  nice  as  possible."  When  he  was  over 
fifty,  he  stumbled  upon  a  marriage,  fortuitous  as  most  other 
e-xternal  events  in  his  life ;  but  the  marriage  was  singularly 
happy ;  he  adored  his  wife  as  he  had  his  mother,  and  her 
death  shattered  him  in  a  way  to  confute  those  who  denied 
him  human  tenderness. 

There  is  something  akin  to  the  genius  of  Whistler  in 
that  of  Joe  Jefferson.  It  is  the  childlike  artist  quality. 
But  whereas  Jefferson  was  even  more  naive  and  far 
less  sophisticated  than  Whistler,  he  was  more  of  a  man 
— perhaps  because  he  was  less  of  an  artist.  Jefferson's, 
too,  was  a  more  lovable  quality  of  personality.  His 
vanity  was  spontaneous,  but  he  was  fully  aware  of  it: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  himself  felt  the  charges  of 
repetition  and  self-assertion,  though  he  could  always  meet 
them  with  his  charming  humor,  as  when  he  tells  the  story  of 
his  friends'  giving  him  a  Christmas  present  of  "The  Rivals" 
with  all  the  parts  but  his  own  cut  out.  The  cleverest  thing 
he  ever  said  as  to  the  lack  of  variety  was  his  answer  to 
Matthews,  who  charged  him  with  making  a  fortune  with  one 
part  and  a  carpet-bag.  "It  is  perhaps  better  to  play  one  part 
in  different  ways  than  to  play  many  parts  all  in  one  way." 

His  egotism,  like  Whistler's,  was  the  more  manifest 
because  of  his  sincerity  and  frankness: 

But  Jeft'erson's  ample  admission  of  his  faults  and  weak- 
nesses is  apparent  everywhere  and  is  really  charming.  He 
agrees  to  accept  a  role  to  please  a  friend :  "I  did  so,  partly 
to  help  my  old  partner,  and  partly  to  see  my  name  in  large 
letters.  "This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  enjoyed  that 
felicity,  and  it  had  a  most  soothing  influence  upon  me."  He 
sees  a  rival  actor  and  appreciates  his  excellence,  "though  I 
must  confess  that  I  had  a  hard  struggle  even  inwardly  to 
acknowledge  it.  As  I  look  back  and  call  to  mind  the  slight 
touch  of  envy  that  I  felt  that  night,  I  am  afraid  that  I  had 
hoped  to  see  something  not  quite  so  good,  and  was  a  little 
annoyed  to  find  him  such  a  capital  actor."  All  actors  and  all 
men  feel  these  things ;  not  all  have  the  honesty  to   say  them. 

Whistler's  case  exactly.  The  main  difference  be 
tween  the  temperaments  of  these  two  great  exponents 
of  American  art  was  that  whereas  Jefferson  was  sin- 
cere throughout,  Whistler  was  only  really  so  in  his 
work.  The  man  himself  was  a  poseur,  from  his  as- 
sumed foreign  birth  to  his  exaggerated  cane  and  culti- 
vated white  plume.  Jefferson's  genius  took  less  the 
form  of  make-believe,  despite  the  nature  of  his  art. 
Where  Whistler  played  at  being  an  eccentric  as  a  small 
boy  plays  at  pirates  Jefferson  had  a  very  real  taste  for 
childish  things : 

"At  New  Orleans,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Wilson,  "Eugene  Field 
and  I  ranged  through  the  curiosity  shops,  and  the  man  would 
buy  dolls  and  such  things."  And  Wilson  told  him  that  "Field 
said  he  never  saw  a  man  like  Jefferson — that  his  eye  was 
caught  with  all  sorts  of  gewgaws,  and  that  he  simply  squan- 
dered money  on  trifles."  And  Jefferson  chuckled,  'That's  it : 
one-half  the  world  thinks  the  other  half  crazy." 

His  taste  for  toys  was  the  ruling  passion  of  a  happy 
yoimgster : 

With  this  airj%  gracious,  fantastic  temper  Jefferson  had  al- 
ways something  in  common,  however  practical  he  might  be 
when  a  compelling  occasion  called  for  it.  He  loved  dolls,  and 
toyshops,  would  spend  hours  in  them,  watching  the  children 
and  entering  into  their  ecstasy.  He  would  stand  before  the 
windows   and  put   chatter   into   the   dolls'   mouths. 

Like  Whistler,  he  adored  his  family  and  was  gentle 
with  inferiors : 

Irregularities  in  conduct  and  irregularities  in  artistic  method 
he  would  not  tolerate.  But  he  was  reasonable  in  discipline, 
and  he  was  gentle,  as  gentle,  we  are  told,  with  his  subordi- 
nates as  with  his  children  and  grandchildren.  In  strong  con- 
trast to  actors  like  Macready  and  Forrest,  he  had  the  largest 
patience  in  meeting  unexpected  difficulties.  One  night  the  cur- 
tain dropped  in  the  midst  of  a  critical  scene.  Jefferson  ac- 
cepted the  situation  with  perfect  calmness.  Afterwards  he 
inquired  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  one  of  the  stage  hands 
explained  that  he  had  leaned  against  the  button  that  gave  the 
signal.  "Well,"  said  Jefferson,  "will  you  kindly  find  some 
other  place  to   lean   tomorrow  night?" 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  one  point — and  the 
only  one — of  contact  that  the  super-egoist,  Henry 
Adams,  has  with  our  other  two  specimens  is  that  of 
a  great  admiration  for  women: 

With  women  he  fared  somewhat  better  than  with  men",  and 
few  men  have  been  more  frank  about  acknowledging  their 
debt  to  the  other  sex.  "In  after  life  he  made  a  general  law 
of  experience — no  woman  had  ever  driven  him  wrong ;  no  man 
had  ever  driven  him  right."  And  at  all  times  and  on  all 
occasions  he  paid  his  debt  with  abundance  of  praise,  tem- 
pered, of  course,  with  such  reserve  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  one  who  had  all  his  life  I)een  seeking  education  and 
had  not  found  it.  To  be  sure,  he  readily  admits  entire  igno- 
rance as  to  the  character,  motives,  and  purposes  of  woman- 
kind. "The  study  of  history  is  useful  to  the  historian  by 
teaching  him  his  ignorance  of  women  ;  and  the  mass  of  this 
ignorance  crushes  one  who  is  familiar  enough  with  what  are 
called  historical  sources  to  realize  how  few  women  have  ever 
been    known."     But   such   admission    of  ignorance,    especially 


for  oiie  who  triumphed  in  ignorance  on  all  subject.:,  only  made 
t  easier  to  recognize  and  celebrate  the  charm. 

Aside  from  this  gentle  phase  of  his  nature,  his  is  a 
totally  different  temperament  and  the  least  American  of 
the  three.  There  was  something  in  him  foreign  even 
to  Anglo-Saxon  genius.  Spiritually  he  belonged  to  a 
far  older  race  than  either: 

"For  him.  only  the  Greek,  the  Italian,  or  the  French  stand- 
ards had  claims  to  respect,  and  the  barbarism  of  Shakespeare 
was  as  flagrant  as  to  Voltaire  ;  but  his  theory  never  affected 
his  practice  _.  .  .  he  read  his  Shakespeare  as  the  Evangel 
of  conservative  Christian  anarchy,  neither  very  conservative 
nor  very  Christian,  but  stupendously  anarchistic."  But  tried 
by  the  one  final,  ever-repeated  test,  all  that  art  ofl'ers  is  about 
as  unsatisfactory  as  American  politics  or  tropical  dreams. 
"Art  was  a  superb  field  for  education,  but  at  every  turn  he 
met  the  same  old  figure,  like  a  battered  and  illegible  signpost 
that  ought  to  direct  him  to  the  next  station,  but  never  did." 

There  is  something  rather  Eastern  in  his  colossal 
diffidence  to  life  and  his  impatience  at  its  limitations. 
All  the  world  knows  of  his  disconsolate  search  for  an 
education.  The  best  the  world  had  to  offer  was  not 
good  enough  for  Henry  Adams: 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  with  this  restless  and 
unsatisfied  spirit  the  period  which  sees  education  finished  for 
most  men  did  not  even  see  it  begun.  The  infant  who  starts 
with  the  definition  of  a  teacher  as  "a  man  employed  to  tell 
lies  to  little  boys"  is  not  very  likely  to  get  large  results  from 
early  schooling.  The  juvenile  Adams  surveyed  Boston  and 
Quincy  and  found  them  distinctly  wanting,  in  his  eyes,  though 
not  in  their  own.  "Boston  had  solved  the  universe;  or  had 
ottered  and  realized  the  best  solution  yet  tried.  The  problem 
was  worked  out."     But  not  for  him. 

The  redeeming  quality  of  Adams'  incessant  demand 
for  more  education  is  that  it  was  sincerely  the  most 
pressing  fact  of  his  existence.  A  vainer  man  would 
have  felt  that  though  others  got  little  from  school  and 
college,  he  at  least  must  get  more.  On  the  contrary 
Adams  ranked  himself  on  a  plane  with  his  fellows. 
His  discontent  was  actually  partially  for  them.  He 
admitted  many  of  them  his  superiors : 

"Harvard  College  was  a  good  school,  but  at  bottom  what 
the  boy  disliked  most  was  any  school  at  all.  He  did  not  want 
to  be  one  in  a  hundred — one  per  cent,  of  an  education." 
Furthermore,  with  the  willingness  we  all  have  to  acknowledge 
weaknesses  we  should  not  wish  others  to  find  in  us.  he  de- 
clares that  "he  had  not  wit  or  scope  or  force.  Judges  always 
ranked  him  beneath  a  rival,  if  he  had  any;  and  he  believed 
the  judges  were   right." 

When  a  man  admits  that  his  brain  power  is  not  of 
the  highest  and  yet  demands  the  best  there  is  and  is 
discontented  with  that,  he  is  either  remarkably  self- 
centred  or  remarkably  altruistic.  If  the  latter,  then  his 
incessant  demands  for  something  better  than  the  best 
were  simply  what  he  felt  all  men  entitled  to.  It  is  just 
possible  that  Adams  himself  never  analyzed  this  phase 
of  his  extraordinary  case.  Analysis  was  not  his  strong 
point.  He  does  not  even  clearly  define  the  fetich,  edu- 
cation. But  there  is  something  pervading  the  Henry 
Adams  atmosphere  that  inclines  one  to  accept  the 
former  alternative.  If  he  were  concerned  at  all  with 
the  rest  of  humanity  it  was  as  an  abstract  extension 
of  the  ego  with  which  he  was  so  perpetually  involved : 

"All  that  Henry  Adams  ever  saw  in  man  was  a  reflection 
of  his  own  Ignorance."  The  great  obstacle  for  sensitive  na- 
tures to  all  social  pleasure,  the  immense  intrusion  of  one's 
self,  was  always  present  to  him,  never  entirely  got  rid  of.  "His 
little  mistakes  in  etiquette  or  address  made  him  writhe  with 
torture."^  And  of  one  concrete,  tormenting  incident  he  says, 
"This  might  seem  humorous  to  some,  but  to  him  the  world 
turned  ashes."  The  annoyances  were  great  and  the  compen- 
sations trifling. 

And  not  only  did  Boston  fail  him.  All  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  equally  tried  and  found  wanting: 

The  truth  is,  that  in  this  infinitely  reiterated  demand  for 
education  there  is  something  too  much  of  the  egotism  which 
Henry  Adams  inherited  from  his  distinguished  great-grand- 
father and  which  had  not  been  altogether  dissipated  by  the 
intermixture  of  two  generations  of  differing  blood,  it  being 
always  recognized  that  egotism  is  perfectlv  compatible  with 
shyness,  reserve,  and  even  self-effacement.  In  the  preface  to 
his  autobiography  Adams  points  out  that  the  great  lesson  of 
Rousseau  to  the  autobiographer  was  to  beware  of  the  Ego.  In 
consequence  .Adams  himself  conscientiously  avoids  the  pro- 
noun "I"  and  writes  of  his  efforts  and  failures  in  the  third 
person.  As  a  result  it  appears  to  me  that  the  impression  of 
egotism  is  much  increased.  We  are  all  accustomed  to  the 
harmless  habit  of  the  "I";  but  to  have  Henry  Adams  con- 
stantly obtruding  Henry  Adams  produces  a  singular  and  in 
the  end  singularly  exasperating  effect. 

It  is  amusing  that  it  was  precisely  Whistler's  vain- 
glorious use  of  the  third  person  singular  that  had  such 
a  mordant  effect  on  his  enemies  and  critics.  The  use 
of  his  own  proper  name  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
egoism  is  probably  the  only  public  naivete  that  Adams 
w-as  ever  guilty  of. 

Mr.  Bradford  is  more  discursive  of  Henry  .\dams' 
life,  since  every  one  is  not  familiar  with  the  details, 
despite  or  because  of  the  formidable  "Education  of 
Henry  .'Vdams."  The  summary  is  very  interesting  in 
this  telescopic  form,  as  even  a  careful  reading  of  the 
autobiography  leaves  one  in  a  rather  dazed  than  il- 
luminated state. 

In  fact,  "American  Portraits"  serves  the  admirable 
purpose  of  lighting  up  a  number  of  bright,  particular, 
.American  lives.  The  book  is  the  first  of  a  series  in 
which  the  author  hopes  to  cover  American  history, 
progressing  backwards  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

.A.MEHICAN  Portraits,  187S-1900.    By  Gamaliel  Brad- 
ford.    Boston  :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
m»M     

Coffee  was  introduced  into  London  about  1652. 
There  are  persons  who  believe  that  before  that  year 
life  in  London  was  not  worth  living. 

Thomas  Hardy  has  almost  ceased  prose  writing. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  March  18,  1922,  were  $144,700,000; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year, 
$150,500,000;  a  decrease"  of  $5,800,000. 


There  has  been  a  quickened  interest  in  the 
steel  trade,  though  it  has  not  resulted  in  any 
material  change  in  prices.  Buying  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  approach  of  spring,  and  sea- 
sonal improvement  will  be  under  way  in  the 
near  future. 

Preparations  for  the  resumption  of  copper 
mining    here    and    there    are    going    on,    not- 
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withstanding  the  fact  that  copper  metal  has 
declined  quite  sharply  since  its  recent  rise. 
There  is  still  a  pretty  large  surplus,  but,  of 
course,  it  takes  considerable  time  before  cop- 
per can  come  to  the  market  from  a  mine  just 
resuming  operations,  so  that  it  may  be  that 
the  situation  will  permit  of  an  advance  in 
copper  metal  before  new  production  in  vol- 
ume has  any  deterring  effect. 

There  is  a  lot  of  "corner"  talk  in  regard  to 
Jlay  wheat.  The  striking  improvement  that 
has    taken    place    in     foreign    exchange    has 
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helped  the  grain  markets  a  good  deal,  and 
certainly  the  rise  in  corn  has  been  of  vast  as- 
sistance to  the  farmer,  who  has  also  profited 
by  the  corresponding  advance  in  meat 
products.  At  the  same  time  the  farmer  is 
still  inclined  to  be  cautious  so  far  as  pos- 
sibly overe.xtending  his  commitments  is  con- 
cerned, and  there  is  talk  of  a  considerable 
reduction  in  crop  acreage  this  year.  The 
grain  markets  are  likely  to  be  rather  wild  for 
the  next   month   or   two   and.   possibly,   it  will 
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be    well   enough    not    to    follow    advances    too 
far.     - 

Cotton  seems  pretty  good  value  at  current 
market  prices,  and  it  would  not  require  much 
in  the  waj-  of  export  demands  or  the  breaking 
up  of  the  textile  strike  in  New  England  and 
resumption  of  buying  by  the  mills  to  bring 
about  a  decided  rise  in  this  staple.  At  the 
same  time  the  mills  have  a  considerable  sur- 
plus on  hand  and  continue  to  report  rather 
cautious  buying  on  the  part  of  their  cus- 
tomers. Meantime,  one  may  expect  rather  un- 
important speculation  in  the  cotton  market. 


The  stock  market  from  time  to  time  gives 
evidence  of  very  good  selling  having  been 
consummated  in  many  leading  stocks,  and  it 
is  apparent  at  times  that  conservative  inter- 
ests are  not  favorable  to  any  excessive  specu- 
lation at  present.  The  situation  at  Washing- 
ton is  complicated.  The  Administration  is 
one  that  is  very  pleasing  in  the  main  to  all 
business  interests.  It  may  be  merely  "good 
politics"  on  the  part  of  those  in  power  at 
Washington  to  help  business,  but,  whatever 
the  reason,  certainly  there  have  come  from 
the  Administration  more  real  notes  of  en- 
couragement in  a  month  than  had  come  in 
some  former  periods  in  a  year. 

The  one  thing  that  is  particularly  bother- 
ing business  sentiment  just  now  is  the  bonus 
question.  Business  can  not  understand  how 
members  of  Congress  can  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  warnings  that  have  been  so  plainly  indi- 
cated by  leading  financial  authorities,  not 
only  in  the  government,  but  throughout  the 
nation,  and  go  on  bull-headedly  in'  what 
would  ■  seem  to  be  the  pursuit  of  political 
profits  by  way  of  appeasing  a  certain  element 
of  their  constituencies.  It  must  make  at  least 
a  very  large  minority  of  the  veterans  of  the 
last  war  blush  a  bit  when  they  see  their 
legion's  chieftain  brandishing  a  club  in  the 
face  of  the  President. 

It  would  seem  almost  impossible  of  concep- 
tion that  any  well-minded  publicist  would  take 
advantage  of  this  general  situation  to  attempt 
to  feather  his  own  political  nest  or  to  in- 
crease his  own  business  interests.  And  yet 
that  is  exactly  what  it  would  seem  a  certain 
"american"  is  doing  day  after  day  in  a  brazen 
effort  to  browbeat  the  opponents  of  the  bonus 
measure  at  Washington  into  some  action  in- 
spired by  fear  rather  than  conscience. 

It  is  strange  also  that  even  some  verj'  hard- 
headed  financial  interests  seem  to  think  that 
a  bonus  via  the  sales  tax  would  be  negligible 
so  far  as  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  impossible  to  see  but  that  a  tax 
is  a  tax,  and  that  if  the  government  raises  a 
few  million  dollars  or  a  few  billions,  the 
money  has  to  come  from  somewhere  and  will 
be  a  definite  and  positive  burden  upon  the 
general  public. 

The  stock  market,  of  course,  reflects  in  a 
surface  way  for  the  most  part,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  what  would  really  happen  if  the 
bonus  plan  should  be   made  into  law. 

Meantime,  labor  promises  to  cut  up  some 
high  jinks  in  the  coal  fields  and  hopes  to  en- 
list the  aid  of  the  railway  unions  to  win  con- 
tinuance of  practically  war-time  conditions ; 
while  the  railway  wages  problem  itself  is  still 
to   be   settled.     And  tax   day   approaches. 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  annual  reports 
coming  to  hand  now  are  showing  large  de- 
ficits, and  for  some  companies  the  turn  in  the 
road  seems  far  away  even  yet,  and  despite, 
also,  the  very  rotten  situation  that  has  long 
existed  and  results  of  which  are  just  now 
developing  in  connection  with  "bucketeering." 
there  is  an  undercurrent  of  real  optimism, 
helped,  no  doubt,  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
better  grain  prices  and  the  consequent  assist- 
ance to  the  agricultural  element. 

Among  some  low-priced  railroads  and 
among  a  great  many  public  utilities  there  are 
still  bargains  to  be  found.  Among  the  public 
utilities  one  of  the  big  opportunities  is  the 
Market  Street  Railway  issues.  Last  week  the 
senior  issue  went  on  a  dividend  basis,  mark- 
ing one  of  the  final  steps  in  the  culmination 
of  over  fifteen  years  of  efforts  in  upbuilding 
the  transportation  system  of  San  Francisco 
after  the  prostration  of  the  city  by  fire. — 
The   Trader.  

The  problem  of  Europe's  indebtedness  to 
the  United  States  will  be  a  live  issue  for 
many  years  to  come,  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  believes.  Because  of 
the  present  world-wide  business  depression, 
the  confusion  in  international  trade,  and  the 
financial  difficulties  of  a  number  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  refunding  legislation  does 
not  settle  the  large  question  of  international 
obligations,  the  bank  says  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  its  magazine,   Commerce  Moyithly. 

"Foreign  governments  owe  to  the  United 
States  approximately  $11,000,000,000,  largely 
payable  on  demand,"  it  adds.  "On  February 
9th  the  President  signed  a  bill  creating  a 
commission  to  arrange  the  refunding  of  these 
obligations.  The  commission  is  specifically 
empowered  within  three  years  to  refund  and 
extend  the  time  of  payment  of  the  principal 
or  the  interest  of  any  obligations  of  any  for- 
eign   government    arising    out    of    the    world 


war,  now  held  or  hereafter  acquired  by  the 
United  States.  The  converted  obligations 
may  not  have  a  maturity  beyond  June  15, 
1947,  or  an  interest  rate  of  less  than  4?4  per 
cent.  Authority  to  cancel  any  part  of  the  in- 
debtedness or  to  substitute  the  obligations  of 
one  country  for  another  is  specifically  with- 
held from  the  commission  by  the  terms  of  the 
act. 

"It  seems  reasonable  to  predict  that  the 
commission  will  extend  as  lenient  terms  to 
our  former  allies  in  the  matter  of  refunding 
these  debts  as  are  possible  under  the  terms  of 
the  present  legislation.  In  the  country  at 
large  there  are  two  well-defined  opinions  as 
to  the  question  of  ultimate  payment — one  for 
and  one  against  the  full  cancellation  of  the 
debts. 

"The  case  for  cancellation  was  well  stated 
in  a  recent  address  by  Mr.  Justice  Clarke  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  argu- 
ments run  that  for  three  years  the  Allies 
fought  the  Central  Powers  without  our  assist- 
ance. Our  advances  went  to  further  the  com- 
mon victory  and  were  nothing  less  than  our 
share  in  the  war.  so  that  in  equity  there  really 
is  nothing  owing  us. 

"But  assuming  that  the  .\llies  can  y>z\ — so 
runs  the  argument — may  it  not  be  a  question 
whether  it  is  to  our  best  interest  that  they  do 
so  ?  It  is  not  necessary-  to  demonstrate  that 
our  debtors  must  meet  both  the  yearly  in- 
terest payments  and  amortizations  chiefly  by 
sending  goods — manufactured  goods — into  this 
countrj'.  The  annual  interest  alone  on  our 
foreign  credits  at  A]^  per  cent,  comes  to  a 
round  half-billion  dollars.  Our  favorable 
trade  balance  of  last  3'ear  was  about  $2,000,- 
000,000.  If  our  allies  are  able  to  meet  their 
interest  obligations,  our  trade  balance  will 
probably  show  a  rapid  readjustment  during 
the  next  few  years.  The  balance  may  shift  to 
a  so-called  favorable  one.  with  imports  ex- 
ceeding exports  conceivably  by  as  much  as  a 
half-billion  dollars.  Such  a  sudden  readjust- 
ment, such  an  influx  of  manufactured  goods 
from  abroad,  would  possibly  entail  serious 
consequences,  prolonging  for  a  long  period  un- 
satisfactory business  conditions.  If,  however, 
our  investors  should  purchase  foreign  securi- 
ties on  a  large  scale,  readjustment  may  be 
partially  arrested.  Such  are  the  main  points 
of  this  phase  of  the  case. 

"One  of  the  most  forceful  of  the  arguments 
of  the  pro-cancellation  forces  is  only  inci- 
dentally moral  or  economic.  They  hold  that 
if  we  press  for  the  collection  of  these  ad- 
vances we  shall  in  the  years  to  come  gain 
the  reputation  of  being  the  Shylock  of  inter- 
national finance.  They  point  to  history  to 
demonstrate  that  the  repayment  of  huge  in- 
ternational debts,  whether  tribute  or  borrow- 
ings, usually  breeds  a  spirit  of  mutual  dis- 
trust, suspicion,  and  ultimate  hatred  between 
the  parties  involved.  And  they  raise  the 
question  whether  for  a  nation  with  a  large 
foreign  trade  the  possibility  of  such  an  out- 
come is  worth  the  candle. 

"Those  who  wish  to  see  our  loans  collected 
in  full  present  counter  arguments.  They  hold 
that  the  war  was  primarily  the  war  of  Eu- 
rope, precipitated  by  European  imperialism, 
to  which  her  opponents  contributed  as  well 
as  Germany.  Our  sole  interest  was  to  insure 
the  defeat  of  Germany,  so  that  in  future 
years  we  should  not  have  to  oppose  her  alone. 
We  asked  no  assistance  in  maintaining  our 
armies  in  the  line;  the  funds  borrowed  from 
us  by  our  allies  to  maintain  their  armies  are 
their  just  and  due  obligations :  and  they 
should  expect  to  repay  them.  The  cancella- 
tion of  international  obligations  is  a  danger- 
ous precedent  to  establish.  Furthermore,  the 
spoils  of  war  in  the  shape  of  land  acquisition 
and  reparations  in  kind  and  money  have  gone 
entirely  to  others;  we  asked  nothing  in  this 
connection. 

"On  the  economic  side  of  the  question  the 
opponents  of  cancellation  maintain  that  if 
our  government  can  collect  from  its  debtors 
yearly  interest  of  a  half-billion  dollars  or 
more,  our  taxes  can  be  commensurably  cut 
down.  Lightened  taxation  is  in  turn  expected 
to  give  a  decided  impetus  to  business  revival. 
However  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  posi- 
tive influence  of  taxation  upon  business 
activity,  all  sides  will  agree  that  taxation  is 
at  the  present  time  absorbing  a  larger  share 
of  the  national  income  than  is  desirable. 

"In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  this  refund- 
ing legislation  does  not  settle  the  large  ques- 
tion of  international  indebtedness.  The  pres- 
ent world-wide  business  depression,  the  con- 
fusion in  international  trade,  and  the  financial 
difficulties  of  a  number  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  will  make  the  problem  of  external 
national  debts  and  consequently  the  general 
question  of  the  adjustment  of  accounts  be- 
tween the  nations  live  issues  for  many  years 
to   come."  . 

Uncertaintj'-  as  to  bonus  legislation  is  now 
the  dominating  factor  in  the  bond  market  and 
an  important  adverse  factor  in  business,  says 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 
The  possibility  of  large  additional  government 
flotations  instead  of  reduction  of  the  public 
debt  has  unquestionably  resulted  in  hesitation 
in  the  market  for  bonds.  Estimates  of  the 
final  cost  of  the  bonus  vary  from  $1,590,000,- 
000   to  sums  hugely  in   excess  of  this.     The 
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lowest  figure  is  equivalent  to  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  amount  of  capital  available 
for  investment  in  securities  in  the  United 
States  in  1921.  State  legislation  has  already 
been  enacted  providing  for  bonuses  and  simi- 
lar   benefits    amounting   to    more    than    $350,- 
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000,000,   although  referenda  are  pending  with 
respect  to  part  of  this  amount. 

Plans  to  meet  bonus  requirements  by  taxes 
would  perhaps  be  free  from  some  of  the  ill 
effects  of  a  large  bond  issue,  but  in  the  long 
run  it  seems  likely  that  the  result  would  be 
equally  as  bad  on  business.  In  some  quarters 
the  belief  has  apparently  gained  ground  that 
the    expenditure    of    bonus    payments    by    the 
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beneficiaries  would  serve  to  stimulate  activitj'. 
If  the  recipients  were  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  the  bonus  monej'  by  adding  it  to 
their  savings,  it  is  obvious  that  no  business 
stimulation  would  result.  If,  however,  these 
funds  should  be  immediately  turned  into  the 
channels  of  consumption,  the  resulting  stimu- 
lation would  be  temporary  in  character  and 
would   doubtless   be    followed   by   reaction,    as 
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the  spending  of  the  gratuities  would  in  large 
part  be  uneconomical. 

The  main  requisite  to  business  recovery  is 
the  lightening'  of  goA'ernmental  requirements 
for  funds  for  unproductive  purposes.  The 
addition  at  this  time  of  the  large  sums  neces- 
sary for  the  payment  of  a  bonus,  whether 
provided  by  taxes  or  bond  issues,  to  the  heavy 
burden  which  already  must  be  borne,  could 
be  regarded  only  as  a  disaster,  and  the  chief 
sufferers  from  the  evil  effects  of  such  a  course 
of   action   must  eventually  be   the  young  men 
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who  served  in  the  world  war.  These  men  are 
now  the  most  productive  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  They  are  just  entering 
upon  that  period  of  life  when  responsibility 
for  the  nation's  business  is  being  gradually 
transferred  to  their  shoulders.  The  best  that 
could  happen  would  be  for  each  man,  by  his 
own  efforts,  to  pay  his  own  bonus.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  the  result  will  be  quite  other- 
wise, the  capable  and  thrifty  being  obliged 
ultimately  to  provide,  not  only  for  the  pay- 
ment of  whatever  bonus  they  may  receive, 
but  also  for  the  payment  of  bonuses  to  their 
less    capable    and   less   industrious    fellows. 


The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  are 
offering  $60,000  Southern  Boulevard  District, 
Lassen  County,  California,  gold  6  per  cent, 
bonds,  due  serially,  to  yield  5.60  per  cent., 
tax  exempt. 

Southern  Boulevard  District  includes  the 
city  of  Susanville,  the  county  seat,  and  about 
1620  square  miles — the  southern  half  of  Las- 
sen County.  A  large  part  of  the  district  is 
devoted  to  general  farming  and  stock  raising. 
About  25,000  acres  are  being  put  under  irri- 
gation, greatly  increasing  their  productive- 
ness and  value.  The  district  also  includes 
valuable  tracts  of  timber. 


Government  ownership  and  operation  of 
electric  light  and  power  utilities,  as  exempli- 
fied bj'  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
of   Ontario,  is  not  a  success,    from  the  view- 


point of  either  service  or  low  cost,  as  com- 
pared to  privately-owned  and  publicly-regu- 
lated electric  light  and  power  companies  in 
the  L^nited  States  and  Canada,  according  to  a 
report  made  to  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association  by  the  engineering  firm  of  Mur- 
ray &  Flood  of  New  York  City. 

The  investigation  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  complete  economic  data  from 
which  to  draw  a  comparison  betv/een  govern- 
mentally-owned  and  privately-owned  utilities. 
This  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  political 
and  economic  structure  of  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario,  which  operates 
the  largest  government-owned  system  in  ex- 
istence, and  to  a  comparison  between  that 
system  and  others  privately  owned  and  ope- 
rated, but  subject  to  public  regulation,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  summarizing  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion the  report  asserts  that  no  system  of 
electric  service  such  as  that  operated  by  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario 
is  applicable  in  the  United  States.  It  shows 
that  the  service  rendered  by  privately-owned 
utilities  under  public  regulation  is  cheaper  and 
better  than  that  rendered  by  governmentally- 
owned  utilities,  and  that  even  in  Ontario, 
which  has  what  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
the  most  successful  example  of  government- 
owned  utilities,  private  capital  and  enterprise 
have  contributed  more  to  the  upbuilding  of 
civic,  industrial,  and  commercial  life  than  has 
the   government-owned   project. 


CHAPTER   I 

J/  t's  easy  to  buy  bonds 

WHO  BUYS  THE 
MOST  BONDS? 


Our  records  of  sales  of  bonds  of 
five  strong  California  power  com' 
panies  —  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric, 
San  Joaquin  Ligkt  &  Power  Cor' 
poration,  Great  Western  Power, 
Southern  CaliforniaEdison,West' 
ern  States  Gas  &  Electric — bring 
out  these  interesting  facts: 

70%  of  bond  sales  were  to  Indi' 

viduals. 
26%  of  bond  sales  ■were  to  Banks. 
4%  of  bond  sales  w^ere  to  Insur' 

ance  Companies. 

In  the  volum.e  of  sales: 

46%  of  the  total  was  sold  to  In' 

di  viduals. 
33%  ofthetotalvvras  sold  to  Banks. 
21%  of  the  total  was  sold  to  In' 

surance  Companies. 
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In  Quebec,  the  report  states  that  privately- 
owned  electric  light  and  power  companies 
serve  the  people  of  that  province  at  a  cost  of 
32  per  cent.,  or  approximately  one-third  less 
than  the  cost  of  similar  ser\-ice  to  residents 
of  Ontario,  and  that  the  cost  in  Quebec  is  27 
per  cent.  less  than  to  even  those  consumers 
residing  in  the  Canadian-Niagara  district.  In 
addition,  private  companies  in  Quebec  deliver 
84  per  cent,  more  energy  per  capita  than  does 
the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  to  its 
customers  in  Ontario,  while  the  generating 
capacity  available  for  Quebec  is  89  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  available  upon  the  lines  of 
the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  in  On- 
tario. 

In  this  connection  the  report  states  that 
privately-owned  and  operated  companies  in 
every  case  are  delivering  power  to  their  cus- 
tomers at  a  considerably  lower  average  cost 
per  k.w.h.  than  in  the  case  of  government 
electric  utilities,  and  that  the  number  of 
k.w.h.  generated  per  capita   served  is  greater. 
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Much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the 
reaction  of  the  war  on  fiction.  Some  prophets 
maintained  that  the  effect  would  be  a  swing 
towards  realism  ;  others,  towards  romanticism. 
As  there  have  been  probably  as  many  re- 
actions as  there  are  novel  readers,  and  cer- 
tainly many  more  than  there  are  novelists  to 
record  the  phenomenon,  it  is  not  strange  that 
post-war  fiction  is  of  a  strangely  variegated 
pattern.     One  of  the  most  delightful  phases  it 
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presents  is  the  novel  of  childhood.  Along 
with  our  satiation  of  war,  tragedy,  romance 
is  a  closely  related  satiation  of  ourselves. 
And  as  we  must  have  human  interest  we  turn 
with  relief  to  the  novel  of  childhood.  Two 
charming  and  totally  different  ones  were 
brought  out  in  the  past  week — one  by  the  pub- 
lisher of  "Moon-Calf,"'  a  fact  mentioned  to 
emphasize  Mr.  Knopf's  versatility.  This  is 
"Explorers  of  the  Dazcn,"  by  Mazo  de  la 
Roche,  a  young  Canadian  novelist.  The  other 
book,  published  by  Macmillan,  is  "Humbug," 
by  E.  M.  Delafield.  The  latter  is  labeled  "a 
study  in  education" ;  the  former  is  serenely 
guiltless  of  a  theme. 

Christopher  Morley,  who  writes  the  intro- 
duction to  "Explorers  of  the  Datun,"  and  to 
whom  we  are  evidently  indebted  for  its  pres- 
ent publication,  says,  "Of  course,  this  is  not 
one  of  those  books  that  'everybody  must 
read.'  "  Perhaps  not.  The  very  young  them- 
selves might  not  enjoy  it  despite  its  reeking 
of  youth,  real  youth,  not  the  tawdr\-  thing  of 
the  teens  and  twenties  that  twenty-four  novels 
out  of  twenty-five  stuff  us  with.  The  tra- 
ditional man  from  Mars  judging  our  world 
from  its  supposed  mirror,  the  novel,  would 
conclude  that  we  sprang  into  existence  aged 
seventeen — with  a  few  rare  exceptions  the 
youngest  age  that  figures  in  fiction — and  ab- 
ruptly passed  into  a  limbo  of  non-existence 
aged  thirtj'-three.  The  latter  is  even  a  liberal 
statement,  for  except  one  or  two  heroines  of 
Thackeray  and  De  Morgan,  I  doubt  if  a 
heroine  is  ever  really  over  thirty.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  pristine  glory  of  the  "Explorers 
of  the  Dawn" — its  hero,  for  certainly  the 
Seraph  is  its  hero,  progresses  from  four  or 
thereabouts  to  the  neighborhood  of  six.  And 
whether  or  not  every  one  should  read  this 
delectable  book,  certainly  the  Seraph  should 
become  a  household  allusion  wherever  Eng- 
lish is  understood  or  five-year-old  boys  flour- 
ish. Angel,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  four 
years  the  Seraph's  senior,  is  much  less  in- 
teresting. His  is  a  charming  portrait,  but  one 
does  not  gloat  o^tr  him,  and  gloat  is  the 
only  adequate  expression  for  one's  attitude 
toward  the  Seraph.  Mr,  Morley  carefully  re- 
frained from  quoting,  for  altruistic  fear  of 
spoiling  the  reader's  pleasure.  And  it  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  with  sheer  will  power  that  one 
restrains  oneself  from  quoting  the  Seraph 
here,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  will  be  very 
widely  quoted  in  the  future. 


"Humbug,"  also  a  study  of  child  life  quite 
as  much  as  a  study  of  education,  is  a  verj' 
different  thing.  Where  Miss  de  la  Roche's 
epic  of  infancy  seems  to  take  root  and  grow 
from  its  own  lyric  buoyancy,  ?iliss  Delafield's 
story  of  a  childhood  has  all  the  ear-marks  of 
careful  workmanship.  It  is  much  better  craft 
than  the  "Explorers  of  the  Daicn,"  whose 
string  of  charming  coincidences  finally  par- 
takes of  a  delicate  burlesque,  but  it  is  lesser 
art.  "Humbug"  is  the  storj-  of  two  little  girls, 
a  fact  that  perhaps  accounts  for  its  being  a 
tragedy  while  its  joyous  contemporary  his- 
tory- of  three  boys  could  be  prescribed  as  an 
antidote  to  melancholia.  And  yet  these  two 
books  have  startling  analogies.  Both  are 
among  the  most  faithful  portraits  of  children 
in  English  literature.  There  are  pages  of 
"Humbug'  descriptive  of  poor  Vonnie's  suf- 
ferings that  are  calculated  to  draw  tears  from 
a  Prussian  officer.  The  careful  psychological 
study  of  Lily's  reaction  to  her  parents'  well- 
meant  cruelties  v.ill  touch  the  bell  of  recog- 
nition in  any  one  who  has  ever  known  inti- 
mately a  conventional  Victorian  household. 
The  effect  on  Lily  of  her  wrong-headed  train- 
ing is  traced  to  early  maturit>-.  "Explorers 
of  the  DaiL'n,"  also  indirectly  a  study  of  edu- 
cation— are  not  Mrs.  Handsomebody's  tuition 
and  persecution  the  mainsprings  of  the  plot? 
— stops  short  at  the  respective  ages  of  six, 
nine,  and  ten  of  its  three  youthful  swashbuck- 
lers. Omitting  John  and  Angel,  who  are 
charming  persons,  but  still  not  unforgettable, 
and  reserving  the  Seraph  for  a  place  we  are 
sure  his  coquettish  little  heart  would  have 
thrilled  at,  beside  Lily,  and  we  have  surely 
two  of  the  most  lifelike  portraits  and — to  use 
a  word  the  newspaper  have  rapidly  popular- 
ized to  triteness — two  of  the  most  appealing 
figures  one  is  apt  to  met  between  the  covers 
of  books. 

Further  manifestation  that  the  novel  of  ex- 
treme youth  is  a  definite  phase  of  our  present 
psychology'  is  Edwin  Bj5rkman's  "The  Soul  of 
a  Child,"  the  history  of  a  boy  from  five  to 
fifteen.  Not  having  read  Mr,  Bjorkman's 
novel,  his  first  incidentally.  I  mention  it  here 
only  for  the  significance  of  its  theme.  Like 
"Explorers  of  the  Dauii/'  it  is  published  by 
Mr.  Knopf.  R.  G- 


Notes  ot  Books  and  Auttiora. 
A    new    novel,     "Double-Crossed,"    by    W. 
Douglas    New-ton,    the    author    of   "Low    Ceil- 
ings,"  is  announced.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.   are 
the  publishers. 

When  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson  met  Sinclair 
Lewis  recently  in  London  he  had  to  own  up 
that  he  had  not  read  "Main  Street"     Lewis. 


however,  was  able  to  retaliate  by  stating  that 
the  perusal  of  "If  Winter  Comes"  was  a  pleas- 
ure still  in  store  for  him.  Once  this  confes- 
sion was  out  of  the  way  they  became  good 
friends. 

Houdini's  forthcoming  book,  which  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  have  promised  for  March  publi- 
cation under  the  title  of  "Paper  Tricks,"  has 
had  its  title  changed  and  will  be  called  in- 
stead "Paper  Magic."  It  will  be,  according 
to  the  announcement,  of  particular  interest  to 
amateurs  in  parlor  amusements  and  to  or- 
ganizers of  all  manner  of  social  entertain- 
ment, for  it  will  explain  how  to  do  many 
kinds  of  sleight-of-hand  'tricks  and  produce 
many  puzzling  illusions — all  that  brood  of 
magic  stunts  that  seem  to  belie  possibility 
and  are  always  interesting. 

Annie  Fellows  Johnston  has  recently  sent 
to  her  publishers  (Page,  Boston)  the  manu- 
script of  a  new  Little  Colonel  book — "The 
Road  of  the  Loving  Heart,"  an  allegory, 
which  will  appear  in  book  form  next  summer. 

Have  you  ever  racked  your  brains  for  the 
translation  of  a  mile  of  letters  placed  after 
a  prominent  man's  name  ?  If  you  have  you 
will  enjoy  the  story  told  by  Charles  Hitch- 
cock Sherrill  in  his  "Prime  Ministers  and 
Presidents"  (Doran).  Sir  George  Reid.  the 
former  Australian  prime  minister,  has  been 
made  Knight  Commander  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George,  and  he  was  quick  to  sense  the 
bitter  feeling  aroused.  Upon  being  asked  by 
an  opposition  newspaper  man  what  the  initials 
K.  C.  M.  G.  meant,  he  replied :  "It  only 
means — Keep  Calling  Me  George." 

A  volume  of  prose  by  Tagore  is  being 
brought  out  by  the  Macmillan  Company  un- 
der the  title  "Creative  Unitj-.'"  The  chapters 
focus  on  the  theme  of  the  unitj-  of  life,  but 
they  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  from 
"The  Poet's  Religion,"  with  its  striking  com- 
parison between  some  of  the  great  poets  of 
England  and  of  India,  to  a  discussion  of  the 
evils  of  a  narrow  nationalism,  and  of  woman 
and  the  home  in  the  West  and  in  the  East, 
fhere  is  a  resemblance  in  these  essays  to  the 
best  work  of  Emerson,  both  in  loftiness  of 
purpose  and  in  distinction  and  lucidity  of 
style. 

Since  the  typewriter  has  done  away  with 
the  hand-written  manuscript  and  collectors 
find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  secure  manu- 
scripts of  modern  authors,  galley  proof  cor- 
rected by  the  author  has  acquired  a  high 
value.  In  recent  sales  at  the  American  Art 
Galleries  corrected  galley  proof  of  Kipling's 
stories  published  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
brought  high  prices.  The  first  corrected  gal- 
ley of  "Wieland's  Sword."  with  many  changes 
and  corrections  in  Kipling's  hand,  fetched 
$320:  "Young  Men  at  the  Manor,"  first  cor- 
rected proof,  $360 ;  second  corrected  proof. 
$210.  The  first  corrected  proof  of  "The 
Knights  of  the  Joyous  Venture"  brought  $340 
and  the  same  price  was  paid  for  the  first  cor- 
rected galley  proof  of  "Old  Men  at  Peven- 
sey." 

The  Duttons  announce  for  early  publication 
the  fourth  and  final  volume  of  the  series  of 
"The  Social  Plays  of  Arthur  Wing  Pinero," 
which  Clayton  Hamilton  has  edited,  with  in- 
troductions and  critical  and  biographical  com- 
ment. The  forthcoming  volume  will  contain 
the  two  plays,  "Mid-Channel"  and  "The  Thun- 
derbolt." 

John  Drew's  reminiscences  of  his  long  and 
varied  experience,  covering  half  a  century  as 
an  actor,  will  be  published  somewhat  later 
this  spring  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  under  the 
title,  "My  Years  on  the  Stage."  The  work 
promises  to  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
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history  of  the  theatre  in  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  an  intimate  revelation  of  a  per- 
sonality that,  as  seen  from  behind  the  foot- 
lights, has  been  wonderfully  agreeable  to  two 
generations  of  American   theatre-goers. 

Walter  H,  Page,  war-time  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  whose  letters  are  running  in 
the  World's  Work,  was  the  founder  and  for- 
mer editor  of  that  magazine  and  was  for- 
merly editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Colonel 
House  has  pronounced  the  Page  letters 
classics. 

"The  Modern  City  and  Its  Government," 
recently  brought  out  by  the  Duttons,  is  by 
William  Parr  Capes,  director  of  the  New 
York  State  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information. 
In  this  position  and  as  secretary  of  the  New 
York  state  conference  of  mayors  and  other 
city  officials,  he  has  had  unusual  opportunity 
for  gaining  knowledge  of  city  problems  and 
how  to  meet  them  in  cities  widely  varying  in 
size  and  condition. 

When  Stefansson  last  set  out  for  the  Arctic 
he  carried  with  him  twenty  books  of  his  own 
selection.  Only  t^vo  of  these  were  novels,  one 
being  De  Morgan's  "When  Ghost  Meets 
Ghost." 


SAINT  TERESA 

By  Heeiy  Sydnor  HaiTisoit 

"I  knew  the  furnace  wjis  out — 
I  felt  the  house  grow  cold — 
And  still  I  couldn't  leave  that  book" 

So  wrote  one  of  the  first  readers  of  tRis  new 
novel  by  the  author  of  "Queed."  And  it's  a 
feeling  that  will  he  shared  by  thousands  of 
Americans  who  will  be  held  spellbound  •$  the 
story  marches  to  its  magnificent  climax.    $2.00. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Rahab. 

"Rahab,"  by  Waldo  Frank,  is  a  book  that 
defies  classification,  but  reminds  one  both  in 
its  incoherency  and  horridness  of  a  night- 
mare. Incidentally  it  should  have  been  called 
*'The  Degraded  in  Spite  of  Herself."  If  the 
foregoing  seems  a  bit  strong  one  can  only  say 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  mince  matters 
in  reviewing  a  book  where  they  are  so  wholly 
unminced.  Mr.  Frank's  chief  qualification  for 
publicity — and  he  will  undoubtedly  receive 
some  for  "Rahab" — is  his  perfect  simplicity 
in  calling  a  spade  a  spade.  Throughout  the 
choppy,  rather  inchoate  and  discursive  narra- 
tive no  possible  opportunity  is  lost  to  call 
things  by  their  right  names. 

Candor  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  one  won- 
ders sicklily,  after  a  hasty  and  disgusted  pe- 
rusal of  "Rahab,"  whether  even  candor  can  not 
be  grossly  overdone.  Writers  of  Mr.  Frank's 
obvious  morbidity  should  be  either  criminolo- 
gists, when  they  could  wallow  contentedly  i:^ 
the  subject  that  most  interests  them,  or  else 
they  should  have  psychopathic  treatment.  At 
least  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  break  out 
in  print.  It  is  bad  for  them  and  is  as  bad 
as  the  sensational  newspaper  or  movie  for  the 
public.  "Rahab"  is  completely  obsessed  by 
one  idea,  and  since  we  are  following  Mr. 
Frank's  example  of  plain  speaking  that  idea 
is  sensuality. 

Young  writers,  and  one  knows  Mr.  Frank 
is  young  by  his  absorption  in  his  candid  sub- 
ject, have  an  idea  that  the  more  lurid  they 
are  the  more  lifelike,  in  short  the  more  Bal- 
zacian.  Nothing  is  more  mistaken.  Balzac 
is  a  great  portraitist,  not  a  priest  performing 
morbid  rites.  And  granted  that  Mr.  Waldo's 
theme  really  is  of  interest  to  people  like  him- 
self, even  they  should  be  protected  from  their 


own  obsession  in  such  matters.  It  is  only 
so  much  the  worse  that  the  writer's  earthy 
theme  is  thinly  veneered  with  a  pseudo- 
spiritual  one.  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a 
right.  Neither  does  one  find  God  through 
the  ministrations  of  either  the  flesh  or  the 
devil.  And  the  present  reviewer  doubts  very 
much  whether  Fanny  found  holiness  in  the 
underworld.  It  is  the  one  place  where  the 
author  slipped  in  his  realistic  nomenclature. 
Not  holiness,  Mr.  Frank,  but  resignation.  And 
one  can  be  resigned  to  anything — even  to  a 
modern  novel  that  has  not  the  redeeming 
feature   of    Rabelaisian   wit. 

Rahab.  By  Waldo  Frank.  New  York:  Boni  & 
Liveright;  $2. 

The  "World  Book. 

The  editors  of  "The  World  Book"  claim 
that  it  has  been  planned  somewhat  differently 
from  the  older  encyclopedias.  Technical 
terms,  for  instance,  have  been  sparingly  em- 
ployed, as  many  readers  are  only  further  con- 
fused by  them.  All  long  articles  have  been 
presented  under  sub-heads,  and  in  many  of 
them  an  outline  of  points  is  given  for  the 
guidance  of  the  reader. 

Extensive  use  has  been  made  of  cross 
references  and  lists  of  related  topics,  so  that 
the  reader  in  the  study  of  any  subject  can 
quickly  turn  to  all  the  articles  that  relate 
to  it.  Departmental  and  general  indexes 
enable  the  reader  to  locate  any  subject  in 
which  he  is  interested  without  loss  of  time. 
The  correct  pronounciation  of  all  unusual 
or  difficult  terms  is  given. 

The  profusion  of  its  illustrations  is  not 
the  least  of  this  work's  attractions.  Over 
5000  pictures  appear  in  its  6528  pages,  and 
there  are  many  diagrams  and  sketches.  Most 
of  the  illustrations  are  like  those  in  a  dic- 
tionary,   just   large   enough    to    help    in    eluci- 
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dating  the  text,  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
pictures,  sketches,  and  maps,  two-page,  one- 
page,  and  half-page,  many  of  them  colored. 
Animal  and  plant  life,  historical  events,  geo- 
graphical topics,  and  scientific  subjects  are 
copiously  represented.  Certainly,  on  the  pic- 
torial side,  the  publishers  have  given  a  ^^n- 
erous   measure. 

The  ten  volumes  are  well  bound  and  ad- 
mirably printed,  and  each  page  lies  flat  when 
it  is  turned.  It  contains  every  evidence  of 
care  and  reliability,  and  vies  with  the  famous 
standard  encyclopedias  in  the  range  of  topics. 
It  can  be  recommended  sincerely  to  the 
public. 

The  World  Book.  An  Encyclopedia  of  Organ- 
ized Knowledge  in  Story  and  Pictures,  Revised 
to  September,  1921.  In  ten  volumes.  Chicago: 
W.  F.   Quarrie  &  Co. 


The  Spirit  ot  the  Common  Law. 

"The  Spirit  of  the  Common  Law,"  by  Ros- 
coe  Pound,  is  one  of  the  admirable  series  of 
Dartmouth  alumni  lectureships.  The  author 
who  is  Carter  professor  of  jurisprudence  in 
Harvard  University,  has  long  made  a  special 
study  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the 
common  law;  and  although  many  of  his  papers 
on  that  subject  have  been  published,  the  pres- 
ent volume  is  probably  the  first  adequate, 
modern  summarization  of  the  legal  tradition 
of  the  Anglo-American  races.  "The  Spirit  of 
the  Common  Law"  is  not  a  technical  treatise, 
and  though  these  lectures  were  originally  de- 
livered before  law  students  and  bar  associa- 
tions, their  present  form  is  perfectly  intelli- 
gible to  any  layman  interested  enough  to  read 
a  book  on  the  common  law.  Some  chapter 
headings  are:  "Puritanism  and  the  Law," 
"The  Pioneers  and  the  Law,"  "The  Philos- 
ophy of  Law  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  and 
"Legal  Reason."  These  lectures  may  be  read 
as   separate   entities. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Common  Law.  By  Roscoe 
Pound.      Boston.    Marshall   Jones    Company;    $2.50. 

An  Outline  of  English  Literature. 
A   book   that    makes    an    excellent   guide   in 
the  study  of  English  literature  is  an  "Outline 

History  of  English  and  American  Literature." 
It  will  make  a  handy  reference  book  for  the 
general  reader  who  has  not  ready  access  to 
more  exhaustive  histories  of  literature,  and 
it  may  be  used  as  a  supplementary  text  in 
English  classes  as  a  guide  to  more  extensive 
reading.  Its  recommendations  are  its  com- 
pactness and  its  simplicity.  It  is  not  a  book 
for  the  scholar,  but  rather  for  the  young 
student  or  the  average  reader  of  English 
literature. 

Outline  History  of  English  and  American 
Literature.      By    Clarence    E.    Ackley.       Boston: 

The    Stratford    Company;    $1. 


New  Books  Received. 

International  Relations.  By  James  Bryce. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2.50. 

Eight  lectures  delivered  in  the  United  States  in 
August,    1921, 

Kiel  and  Jutland.  By  Commander  Georg  von 
Hase.     New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.;  $6. 

Translated  by  Arthur  Chambers  and  F.  A.  Holt. 

The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri. 
Translated  by  Melville  Best  Anderson,  Yonkers- 
on-Hudson:  World  Book  Company. 

A  line-for-line  version  in  the  terza  rima,  the 
meter  of  the  original. 

Silver  Cross.  By  Mary  Johnston.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $2. 

A  story  of  sixteenth-century  England. 

Our  Unconscious  Mind.  By  Frederick  Pierce. 
New  York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $3. 

A  practical  application  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
subconscious    mind. 

Essays  and  Addresses  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion.  By  the  Baron  F.  von  Hiigel.  New 
York:    E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co.;    $6. 

His  Dog.  By  Albert  Payson  Terhune.  New 
York:    E.   P.   Dutton  &   Co.;   $1.50. 

The  story  of  a  man  on  the  down  grade  who  is 
redeemed  by  his  dog. 

Up  Stream.  By  Ludwig  Lewisohn.  New  York: 
Boni  &  Liveright;  $3. 

The  autobiography  of  an  American  critic. 

Rahab.     By  Waldo  Frank.     New  York:   Boni  & 
Liveright;    $2. 
A  novel. 

Fresh    Every    Hour.      By    John    Peter    Toohey. 
New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright;  $2. 
The  adventures  of  a  publicity  man. 

The  Romance  of  Fiddler's  Green.  By  Clara 
Endicott  Sears.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;   $1.75. 

A  novel  of  old  New   England. 

The  Backsliders.  By  William  Lindsey,  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company;    $1.90. 

Saint  Teresa.  By  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin   Company;    $2. 

The  Fail  of  Mary  Stuart.  By  Frank  A. 
Mumby.      Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;    $5. 

An  interpretation  of  Mary  Stuart  from  her  cor- 
respondence. 

The  Outcast.  By  Selma  Lagerlof.  Garden 
City:    Doubleday,    Page   &    Co.;    $1.90. 

Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  W.   Worster. 

The  Prisoners  of  Hartling.      By  J.   D.   Beres- 
ford.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.75. 
A  novel. 

The  Body  in  the  Blue  Room.  By  Sidney  Wil- 
liams. Philadelphia:  The  Peon  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

A  mystery   story. 


IT'S  THE  WATER. 

Prepared  with  Glacier  Water  from 

Shasta  Springs 

AT    ALL    DEALERS 

SHASTA    WATER    COMPANY 


Humbug.       By    E.     M.    Delafield.       New    York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;    $2. 
A  novel. 

The  Great   Prince  Shan.      By   E.    Phillips  Op- 
penheim.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $2. 
A  novel  of  world  politics  in   1934. 

The    Mexican    Mind.      By    Wallace    Thompson. 
Boston:    Little,   Brown  &   Co.;    $2.50. 
A  study  of  national  psychology. 

Jane  Journeys  On.     By  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
A  novel. 

The  Art  of  Thinking.     By  T.  Sharper  Knowl- 
son.      New    York:    Thomas   Y,    Crowell    Company; 

$1.35. 

Practical    Self-Hblp.      By    Christian    D.    Lar- 
son.     New    York:    Thonias    Y.    Crowell    Company; 

$1.75.  ^ 

Mendoza    and     a    Little    Lady.      By     William 
Caine.     New    York:    G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons;    $1.75. 
A  story  of  studio  life. 

Chanting    Wheels.      By    Hubbard    Hutchinson. 
New   York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.75. 
A  novel. 

Saturday    Nights.      By    Earl    G.    Curtis.      Chi- 
cago: The  Reilly  &  Lee  Company. 
A  novel. 

Sacrifice.     By  Stephen  French  Whitman.     New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $2. 
A  novel. 


A  Reuter  message  from  Christiania  says  that 
a  Moscow  wireless  states  that  the  bodies  of 
Tessem  and  Knudsen,  who  left  Captain 
Amundsen's  expedition  in  October,  1918,  have 
now  been  found  by  a  Russian  expedition  pros- 
pecting for  coal  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yeni- 
sei. Captain  Otto  Sverdrup  states  that  the 
leader  of  the  Norwegian  expedition  which 
searched  unsuccessfully  for  the  two  missing 
explorers  had  made  an  agreement  with  the 
Russian  expedition  in  question  that  the  latter 
body  should  assist  with  the  search.  Captain 
Sverdrup  believes  that  the  bodies  were  prob- 
ably found  near  Cape  Wild,  where  he  had 
made  a  depot  in  1915,  and  he  supposed  that 
Tessem  and  Knudsen  were  looking  for  this 
depot,  which  may  have  been  destroyed  through 
lack  of  protection,   when  they  lost  their  lives. 


The    Circus    Maximus    would    accommodate 
380,000  spectators. 


"THE  TRUTH  SEEKER" 

This  is  the  name  of  the  oldest  continuously 
existing  Freethought  periodical  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  official  organ  of  The  American  Secu- 
lar Union,  the  objectives  of  which  are  for  the 
very  best  interests  of  our  nation,  and  of  the 
vital  affairs  of  life.  It  is  published  weekly, 
ably  edited,  has  a  wide  list  of  able  contribu- 
tors, and  its  columns  are  open  to  all  worthy 
contributions.  Many  good  things  may  be  lost 
from  lack  of  investigation.  Send  a  dime  for 
a  sample  copy,  or  a  dollar  for  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months,  to  The  Truth 
Seeker,  49  Vesey  Street,  New  York-— men- 
tioning The   Argonaut. 
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THE  SEQUOIA  LITTLE  THEATRE. 


The  March  programme  for  this  little  play- 
house shows  an  unmistakable  advance  in 
merit  over  the  previous  performances.  Miss 
Ruth  Brenner  contrived  to  assemble  a  really 
talented  group,  including  young  aspirants  and 
several  players  of  considerable  experience 
who  have  been  professionals  and  feel  an 
artistic  sj'mpathy  with  her  desire  to  give  local 
talent  a  good  working  opportunit>". 

August  Strindberg's  one-act  curio,  "The 
Stronger,"  was  done  with  professional  poise 
by  Mrs.  Prosper  Reiter  and  Miss  Peggj' 
Schafer,  the  handsome,  somewhat  exotic,  and 
plastic  features  of  the  latter  young  lady 
fitting  with  remarkable  suitability  into  what 
one  conceives  might  be  the  dramatist's  idea 
of  Mile.  Y.  ilrs.  Reiter  played,  with  an  at- 
tractive touch  of  foreignness  and  with  appro- 
priate mobility'  of  mood,  the  role  of  the  wife, 
and  Ruth  Brenner  gave  a  touch  of  the  bizarre 
to  the  setting. 

Pretty  Pegg\'  Schafer.  with  her  mobile 
countenance  that  can  enable  its  owner  to  look 
both  mediseval  and  modern,  has  unmistakable 
talent,  for  she  gave  the  appropriate  touch  of 
fascination  and  mystery  to  the  silent  woman 
whose  face  said  so  much. 

"The  Mourner,"  a  somewhat  mortuary 
sketch  by  Gay  Lombard,  may  be  said  to  be 
another  curio.  It  was  well  done  by  the  three 
players,  Clarise  Russell,  Basil  Sarasin — only  a 
servant,  but  doing  his  small  bit  with  judg- 
ment— and  Esther  Jarrett.  The  latter  young 
lady,  who  has  had  some  experience  in  musical 
comedy,  nevertheless  wept  out  the  grief  of 
the  unknown  mourner  as  heartily  as  Carolyn 
Green  laughed  at  the  Players  Theatre  in  "The 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme."  The  young  lady  did 
her  part  well,  but  a  dramatic  sketch  that  is 
largely  taken  up  with  a  burst  of  sorrowful 
weeping  for  a  dead  man  fortunately  invisible 
in  an  adjoining  rooci,  and  that  culminates  in 
a  prayer — audiences  don't  like  prayers — does 
not  verj-  successfully  commend  itself. 

"Violet  Souls,"  a  satire  by  John  Jex,  will 
please  husbands  because  it  shows  up  a  frivol- 
ous wife  very  much  in  the  wrong  and  prop- 
erly  castigated  by  a   hitherto   too    submissive 


husband.  We  saw  the  play  some  years  ago  at 
the  Players  when  William  S.  Rainey  read  the 
author's  comments  out  in  front ;  rather  a  neat 
satirical  touch  that  was  omitted  at  the  Se- 
quoia. This  play  was  also  well  acted  by 
Myrtle  Blake,  Edwin  Anton,  Walter  Goldberg, 
and  Mary  Chambers ;  the  latter  young  lady 
making  her  first  public  appearance,  and  doing 
it  creditably. 

"Forgotten  Souls,"  a  drama  from  the  Yid- 
dish by  David  Finski,  was  played  by  people 
of  professional  experience,  which  accounts  for 
the  surprise  felt  by  many  in  the  audience  at 
the  really  mo"i"ing  acting  of  Max  Newman  and 
Mrs.  Willard  Moore.  The  play  has  beauty  of 
motive,  and  the  two  "forgotten  souls"  were  so 
sympathetically  rendered  by  Mrs.  Moore  and 
Mr,  Newman  that  real  pathos — that  supreme 
aim  in  plays  of  this  t\"pe — was  responded  to 
by  the  moved  spectators. 

During  the  month  of  April  and  May  Miss 
Brenner  will  select  the  choicest  examples 
from  the  programmes  already  given,  and  play 
to  order  before  club  organizations  and  the 
like. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


The  headliner  this  week  is  Mrs.  Sydney 
Drew,  with  Thomas  J.  Carrigan,  in  a  comedy 
sketch  called  "Predestination."  That  foolish 
old  idea  that  nobody  is  missed  when  they  drop 
out  is  all  nonsense.  Everybody  worth  while 
is  missed,  and  the  Sydney  Drews  have  been 
verj-  definitely  missed  from  vaudeville  pro- 
grammes. We  are  uncommonly  glad  to  have 
Mrs.  Drew  back  again.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  after  her  widowhood  she  retired  tempo- 
rarily from  the  line  of  work  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  memory-  of  her  husband.  But 
having  her  back  again  makes  us  pray  that  she 
will  stay,  for  vaude^■ille  sketches  in  which 
we  see  actors  and  acting  have  been  consider- 
ably rarer  than  they  used  to  be. 

Into  her  work  in  "Predestination"  Mrs. 
Drew  introduced  those  neat  shadings  of 
stress  and  comedy  significations  that  caused 
us  immediately  to  enjoy  the  sensation  of  see- 
ing real  acting.  Besides,  the  lady  has  a  most 
attractive  personality,  her  appearance  pleases, 
since  it  also  is  attractive  and  unspoiled  by 
any  attempts  at  achieving  girlishness,  and  she 
is  handsomely*  gowned. 

The  sketch  gave  her  ample  opportunity  for 
delicate  conveyances  of  wifely  sarcasm,  and 
the  dialogue  and  plot  are  alike  clever;  in,  of 
course,  a  superficial  way.  as  is  exacted  in 
vaudeville.  Mrs.  Drew  has  very  good  support, 
and  "Predestination"  neatly  hit  off  the  taste 
of  the   confirmed  vaudevillians. 

Next  in  merit  comes  "The  Mutual  Man," 
the  Hal  Skelley  act.  with  fetching  little  Ina 
Williams  as  a  miniature  main  support,  and 
two  dressy  pretties,  Eunice  Sauvain  and  Ida 
Kashner,  furnishing  the  dancing  girl  element. 
Hal  Skelley  and  Ina  Williams  suggest  that 
ancient  quibble,  the  long  and  the  short  of  it. 


Iniwsi  fui*iuiut*Q 

In  1900,  when  we  first  started 
to  store  furniture  for  people  of 
San  Francisco,  good  furniture 
was  expensive. 

Today  it  is  witlun  the  reach  of 
all,  and  we  have  made  our 
big,  airy  warehouse  an  ideal 
place  to  store  it. 
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They  are  well  matched  except  for  size  :  both 
full  of  zip,  whirlwinds  of  energy-.  Ina  like  a 
dancing,  leaping,  resilient,  little  gray  terrier. 
Hal  Skelley  a  long-legged  epitome  of  physical 
and  mental  humor.  So  many  unexpected 
comicalities  whirl  to  the  fore  in  "The  Mutual 
Man"  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  it.  But 
the  Skelley-WilHams  turn  made  an  extremely 
large-sized  success  and  left  the  audience 
clamoring  for  more.  The  piece  is  hand- 
somely mounted,  and  is  so  full  of  the  ele- 
ments of  success  that  it  is  probably  destined 
to  be  featured  on  a  high-salaried  basis  in  one 
of  the  "revues"  which  have  now  become  too 
numerous  to  mention  specifically. 

Rubjf  Norton  is  an  enticing  little  blonde 
who  can  dance  and  sing  with  lots  of  dash, 
and  who  knows  how  to  costume  herself  ef- 
fectively.    She  has  a  good  piano  accompanist. 

In  contrast  to  her  is  the  Lois  Bennett  act, 
Miss  Bennett  being  a  sweet  and  pretty 
warbler,  but  of  the  linnet  type.  How  this 
little  woodbird — for  there  is  not  the  least  sug- 
gestion of  New  York  about  her — could  per- 
petrate that  falling-off  pink  gown  is  a  facer. 
What  geese  girls  are !  That  girl  never 
guessed  that  she  didn't  have  the  figure  for  the 
lavish  display  she  made,  that  the  gown  gave 
us  the  fidgets,  and  that  its  perilous  poise  was 
totally  unsuited  to  her  fresh,  wholesome,  at- 
tractive personality. 

Pinto  and  Boyle  and  the  Deans  supplied  the 
fill-in  element,  Raymond  Wilbert  gave  a  re- 
markable exhibition  of  unusually  clever 
juggling,  and  the  programme  ended  with  the 
Weston  display  of  living  statuary  ;  hackneyed, 
perhaps,  but  always  striking  and  beautiful, 
and,  I  think,  always  enjoyed  by  the  spectators. 


READINGS  AND  IMPERSONATIONS. 


Although  this  is  an  epoch  in  which  the 
taste  for  drama  seems  practically  universal, 
the  verj-  children  itching  to  act,  and  doing  so 
with  amazing  skill  and  address  when  they  are 
properly  trained,  there  are  quantities  of  people 
that  greatly  enjoy  readings  and  impersona- 
tions. I  noticed  at  the  Sydney  Hoben  opera 
summaries  with  how  childlike  a  mental  atti- 
tude the  listeners  were  absorbed  in  listening 
to  the  ston.'.  At  the  Paul  Elder  galler>'  this 
week  Frank  C.  Thompson,  "the  man  with 
many  voices,"  amused  and  entertained  both 
the  rising  and  the  risen  generation  by  recita- 
tions from  Dickens.  Shakespeare,  Kipling, 
and  Stevenson.  Sophisticated  audiences — of 
women,  particularly — were  enraptured  with 
Dorothea  Spinney's  recitations  of  ancient 
Greek  plays,  and  at  the  Salon  Frangais  re- 
cently Mile.  Claire  Werleman  delighted  an 
audience  that  understood  French  by  the  vari- 
ous changes  of  mood  so  enchantingly  ex- 
pressed by  the  diseur;  pathos  that  moistened 
the  listener's  eyes  in  Coppee's  "L'Epave,"  no- 
bility and  an  elfin  enchantment  in  the  two 
Leconte  de  Lisle  poems,  a  young  girl's  plas- 
ticity of  mood  in  Condinet's  "Oh  !  Monsieur," 
and  delightfully  .varied  characterizations  in 
the  three  La  Fontaine  fables. 

In  the  East,  where  the  population  of  amuse- 
ment seekers  is  so  dense,  people  who  have  a 
genuine  talent  for  this  sort  of  thing  can  make 
a  good  living  by  carrying  their  one  pro- 
gramme from  place  to  place.  Ruth  Draper, 
for  instance,  whom  San  Franciscans  will  re- 
member for  her  excellent  character  sketches, 
has  "arrived"  in  New  York.  She  writes  her 
own  sketches,  is  the  only  one  on  her  pro- 
gramme, and  this  winter  has  been  filling 
houses  nightly  at  a  very  smart  figure  for  seats 
and  has  entirely  cut  out  her  Pacific  Coast 
itinerary. 

Mrs.  Henr>'  Lund,  Jr..  of  San  Francisco,  an 
impersonator  of  local  prominence,  during  a 
winter's  stay  in  New  York,  when  she 
gave  several  recitals,  including  impersona- 
tions of  prominent  actresses,  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discover  by  personal  experience  how 
eagerly  receptive  are  Eastern  audiences  to  this 
line  of  entertainment,  and,  in  spite  of  New 
York's  liberal  array  of  theatrical  attractions, 
how  ready  are  the  most  fashionable  and  so- 
phisticated classes  there  in  their  enjoyment 
and  appreciation  of  this  sort  of  stage  work. 

And  in  vaudeville  houses  one  may  notice 
the  same  attitude  on  the  part  of  auditors.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  form  of  theatrical  entertain- 
ment, the  listeners  feeling  as  if  they  were 
hearing  tiny  miniatures  of  the  drama,  which 
otters  supreme  pleasure  to  the  twentieth-cen- 
tury humanit\'  that  is  so  eager  to  get  away 
from  itself. 


THE  MERC-FANNING  RECITAL. 


The  double  magnet  of  Yolanda  Mero  and 
Cecil  Fanning  drew  to  the  St.  Francis  ball- 
room last  Monday  afternoon  a  large  audience 
of  fashionables  who  most  enthusiastically  set 
the  seal  of  their  approval  on  the  qualitj'  of 
the  offering. 

Mme.  Mero,  the  Hungarian  pianist,  re- 
vealed herself  as  an  unexceptionable  artist, 
at  once  solid  and  brilliant  in  her  attainments. 
The  mere  movements  of  her  hands  and  arms 
inspired  confidence,  so  graceful  and  easy  were 
they,  while  showing  a  man's  strength  in  the 
fortissimo  passages.  The  pianist  played  a 
Chopin  group  first,  and  her  versatilitj-  speedily 
became  apparent.  From  the  thunders  of  emo- 
tional   tempests    she    offered    the    contrast    of 


moods  of  witchery  and  joy  delicately  caressed 
from  the  keys. 

Although  her  second  group  of  numbers  was 
less  interesting,  she  gave  such  a  masterly  in- 
terpretation of  the  Liszt  Second  Rhapsodie. 
which  was  her  final  number,  that  she  had 
some  difficulty  in  escaping  from  the  plaudits 
of  the  now  thoroughly  aroused  audience.  All 
told,  the  player  yielded  four  or  five  encores 
to  the  overwhelming  demand. 

Cecil  Fanning,  the  young  baritone  whom  we 
first  heard  at  Festival  Hall  during  the  Expo- 
sition, has  a  fine,  ringing  organ,  rather  low 
in  range,  but  telling  in  general  effect.  Like 
David  Bispham  of  the  past,  and  Reinhold 
Werrenrath  of  the  present,  Mr.  Fanning 
makes  a  point  of  so  balancing  the  words  with 
the  music  that  the  sentiment  is  fully  con- 
veyed. It  amounts,  in  fact,  to  a  combination 
of  music  and  elocution.  Those  who  have 
heard  Werrenrath  sing  the  ballad  of  "Lochin- 
var"  will  see  the  application. 

Mr.  Fanning  thus  dramatizes  his  numbers, 
which,  generally  speaking,  are  selected  for 
their  suitability  to  this  form  of  art.  Schu- 
bert's beautiful  song,  "The  Wanderer,"  sup- 
plied an  instance  of  pathos,  "Left"  of  satiric 
humor,  and  "The  Song  of  the  Dagger"  of 
intense  drama,  although  De  Grassi's  compo- 
sition is  lacking  in  musical  appeal.  A  very 
enjoyable  instance  of  Mr.  Fanning's  specialty 
was  the  old  poem,  "The  Last  Leaf,"  with  a 
simple  but  expressive  musical  setting,  which 
was  given  as  an  encore. 

Mr.  Fanning  closed  his  contribution  to  the 
recital  with  Loewe's  ".\rchibald  Douglas,"  an 
interesting  example  of  old-fashioned  balladry. 

The  young  baritone  displayed  the  acquired 
flexibility  of  a  rather  heavy  voice  in  two 
numbers,  one  from  Schubert  the  other  from 
Schumann,  but  dramatic  song  is  his  forte. 
His  voice   is   a    resounding   one ;    so    much    so 
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that  in  spite  o£  his  unusual  distinctness  the 
big  vocal  volume  at  times  so  fills  the  porches 
of  the  ears  as  to  blur  the  articulation  of  the 
words. 

This  is  the  last  but  one  of  the  series  of 
Alice  Seckels'  Musical  Matinees.  The  sixth 
and  final  concert  will  take  place  on  April  17th, 
when  Percy  Grainger,  the  composer-pianist, 
will  appear. 


THE  MASTER  PIANIST. 

Godowsky,  the  superman  among  pianists  as 
he  is  often  called,  is  among  us,  and  students 
of  the  piano  turned  out  with  the  greatest  an- 
ticipation at  his  Tuesday  night  recital. 

They  were  not  disappointed.  This  artist, 
who  has  been  associated  with  many  great 
musicians  only  eventually  to  become  his  own 
teacher,  has  a  supreme  knowledge  of  the 
technique  of  his  art.  He  amazed  by  the  va- 
riety of  his  tone  color,  by  the  perfection  of 
his  runs,  by  the  artistic  serenity  with  which 
he  holds  himself  in  reserve  while  kindling 
emotions  in  others,  and  by  the  noble  beauty 
of  his  tone.  One  feels  that  the  pianist  we 
admired  yesterday  should  today  bend  the  knee 
to  this  throned  majesty  among  artists.  Per- 
haps one  of  Godowsky's  most  admirable  at- 
tributes is  his  simple,  imswerving  sincerity. 
For  when  a  musician  unites  to  his  technical 
qualifications  the  perfect  poise  resulting  from 
good  taste,  judgment,  sympathy,  and  the  calm 
wisdom  of  the  inspired  artist,  a  fine  sincerity 
is  a  last  and  most  moving  touch. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


"You  didn't  take  that  divorce  case."  "N'o. 
When  I  asked  my  fair  visitor  what  grounds 
she  had  for  seeking  a  divorce  from  her  hus- 
band she  said  she'd  met  another  man  who 
was  a  'perfect  dear.'  "  "Umph  !"  "I  flatter 
myself  that  I'm  a  pretty  fair  lawyer,  but  I 
didn't  see  how  I  could  go  into  court  and 
argue  a  case  like  that." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 


Broek,  in  Holland,  is  said  to  be  the  cleanest 
city  in  the   world. 
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die  West 
Phone  Franklin  150 


Beginning    Sunday    Night,    March    26" 

DUNBAR  COMIC  OPERA  CO. 

In    a    Brilliant    Revival    of    Gilbert    and 
Sullivan's  Gem  of  Gems 

"THE  MIKADO" 

Company  of   Fifty — Enlarged   Orchestra 
Nights,    $2    to    50c;    Mats.    Wed.    and    Sat., 
$1.50  to  50c. 


PLAYERS  THEATRE 

^     1757  Bush  St.,  near  Gough     TelephaDe  West  3321 

A    Brilliant    Revival    of    Gilbert    &    Sullivan's 
Opera 

"THE  SORCERER" 

Under    the    Personal    Direction    of 

REGINALD  TRAVERS 

With    an    especially    selected    cast    and    a    fine 

singing    chorus    of    forty 

Musical    Director,    ARTHUR   MOSHER 

Choral    Master,    GEORGE    H.    HOOKE 

Scenery    and    Costumes    Designed    by 

GERSTLE   MACK 

Special    Ballets   Under  the  Direction  of 

KATHAR.\NE   EDSON 

OPENING  FRIDAY  EVENING,    MARCH   31 

20  performances.  Every  Friday  and  Satur- 
day evening  during  April  and  May,  with  a 
special  matinee  April  29th   and  May  27th. 

Seats  now  being  reserved.     Box-office  at  the 
theatre  open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
Prices,   50c,   75c,    *1 

Only    two    more    performances    of    "Plots    and 
Playwrights,"    March    24th    and    25th 


SEQUOIA 
LITTLE  THEATRE 

1725    Washington    St.,    bet.    Polk   &    Van    Ness 
Tuesday  and  Saturday  Nights 

During  March 

FOUR  ONE-ACT  PLAYS 

Strindberg,  Lombard,  Jex,  Pinksi. 
Tickets   at   Paul    Elder's,    239    Post    Street. 
Prices,  $1,  75c,  50c,  plus  war  tax.     After  6, 
phone  Franklin   1726. 
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"da'ily"  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    25c    TO    $1-25 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN    DRESS 
CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

For  Optra  Lovers. 
Monday  evening  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera 
Company  will  open  its  second  annual  engage- 
ment of  two  weeks  in  the  Civic  Auditorium, 
which  has  been  transformed  into  a  commodi- 
ous and  practicable  opera  house.  The  boxes 
this  year  are  built  in  a  semi-circle  similar  to 
lint  of  the  "Metropolitan  Horseshoe,"  and  the 
rear  sections  of  seats  are  raised  to  an  eleva- 
tion that  will  give  every  patron  a  direct  view 
of  the  great  stage. 

The  repertoire  surpasses  in  interest  the  list 
of  operas  presented  last  year.  In  making  her 
selections  Mary  Garden  has  endeavored  to  in- 
clude as  many  comparative  novelties  as  could 
be  crowded  into  the  brief  engagement.  Six 
operas  which  have  not  been  heard  here  for 
many  years  will  be  revived.  These  are  "Tann- 
hauser,"  "The  Juggler  of  Notre  Dame." 
"Louise,"  "Norma,"  "Salome,"  and  "The  Girl 
of  the  Golden  West."  In  response  to  hun- 
dreds of  requests  three  operas — "The  Love  of 
Three  Kings,"  "Rigoletto,"  and  "Monna 
Vanna" — will  be  repeated  from  last  year's 
repertoire. 

Gabriel  Govlez,  the  famous  composer  who 
has  been  conducting  French  opera  for  the 
Chicago  forces  this  year,  has  been  added  by 
Miss  Garden  to  the  staff  of  conductors  for 
their  Western  tour.  He  comes  to  San  Fran- 
cisco especially  to  conduct  the  performance 
of  "Louise,"  in  order  that  that  opera  of 
Parisian  life  may  be  presented  with  the 
genuine  French  spirit.  This  equips  the  com- 
pany with  four  conductors  for  the  local  en- 
gagement, Giorgio  Polacco  having  the  prin- 
cipal place,  with  Pietro  Cimini  and  Alexander 
Smallens  as  assistants. 

A  spectacular  performance  of  Verdi's 
"Aida,"  with  the  Pavley-Oukrainsky  Ballet,  a 
large  chorus,  and  a  stage  band  of  forty,  will 
open  the  fortnight's  season  Monday  evening. 
On  Tuesday  evening  Mary  Garden  will  be 
heard  here  for  the  second  time  in  her  pictur- 
esque impersonation  of  Fiora  in  Montemezzi's 
lyric  tragedy  of  medieval  Italy,  "The  Love  of 
Three  Kings."  Josef  Schwarz,  the  Russian 
baritone  whose  American  debut  in  the  title- 
role  of  "Rigoletto"  was  one  of  the  memorable 
events  of  last  season,  will  be  heard  again  in 
the  same  part  on  Wednesday  evening.  This 
performance  will  be  marked  also  by  the  first 
appearance  here  of  Edith  Mason.  For  Thurs- 
day evening  "Tannhauser"  is  scheduled,  with 
a  powerful  cast  including  Rosa  Raisa  as  Eliz- 
abeth, Cyrena  Van  Gordon  as  Venus,  Edward 
Johnson  as  Tannhauser,  and  Josef  Schwarz 
as  Wolfram.  Massenet's  miracle  play,  "The 
Juggler  of  Notre  Dame,"  will  be  presented  on 
Friday  evening,  with  Mary  Garden  as  Jean 
and  Hector  Dufranne  as  Boniface.  At  the 
Saturday  matinee  Edith  Mason  and  Lucien 
Muratore  will  be  heard  in  Gounod's  melodic 
setting  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  with  Giorgio 
Polacco  as  conductor.  The  evening  bill  will 
be  Wolf  Ferrari's  passionate  opera  of  modern 
Neapolitan  life,  "The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna." 

The  second  week  of  the  engagement  will 
begin  on  Monday  evening,  April  3d,  with 
Charpentier's  "Louise,"  in  which  Mary  Gar- 
den will  sing  the  title-role  under  the  direction 
of  Gabriel  Govlez.  On  Tuesday  night  Puc- 
cini's "Madama  Butterfly"  will  be  given,  with 
Edith  Mason  as  Cio  Cio  San.  "Norma"  will 
be  presented  on  Wednesday  evening,  with 
Rosa  Raisa  singing  the  soprano  role.  Rich- 
ard Strauss'  "Salome."  which  has  been  the 
storm  centre  of  so  much  controversy,  is  an- 
nounced for  Thursday  evening,  with  Mary 
Garden  in  the  title-role.  Puccini's  "La  Bo- 
heme"  is  the  offering  for  Friday  night  of  the 
second  week,  with  Edith  Mason  as  Mimi. 

The  engagement  will  close  with  two  per- 
formances on  Saturday,  April  8th.  In  the 
afternoon  Puccini's  "Girl  of  the  Golden 
West"  will  be  performed  imder  the  direction 
of  Alexander  Smallens.  The  evening  per- 
formance will  be  the  repetition  from  last  year, 
Mary  Garden  appearing  again  in  the  title-role 
of   Fevrier's   "Monna  Vanna." 


Comic  Opera. 

The  Dunbar  Comic  Opera  Company  will 
open  an  engagement  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre. Sunday,  March  26th.  "The  Mikado"  will 
be  the  initial  presentation  for  the  week.  Dur- 
ing the  stay  of  the  Dunbar  Company  there 
will  be  matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

The  Dunbar  Company  will  be  remembered 
in  San  Francisco  for  its  presentation  of 
"Robin  Hood"  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  in 
December.  An  enlarged  chorus  enhances  the 
value  of  the  plays.  The  cast  includes  Theo 
Pennington,  Nellie  Andrews,  Paula  Ayres, 
Harry  Pfeil,  Edward  Andrews,  George  Olsen, 
Carl  Bunschu,  William  Degan,  and  George 
O'Donnell. 

For  the  week  beginning  April  2d  "H.  M.  S. 
Pinafore"  will  be  offered,  and  "The  Bohemian 
Girl"  during  the  week  beginning  April   9tti. 

The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

American  audiences  know  Adelaide  and 
Hughes  well.  They  have  found  time  to  ap- 
pear frequently  abroad,  but  most  of  their  pro- 
fessional career  has  been  devoted  to  enter- 
taining their  own  folks.  They  have  appeared 
in   musical   comedy   and   in  vaudeville,   in\'ari- 


ably  with  the  highest  artistic  success  and  on 
each  of  their  engagements  they  have  a  new 
routine.  This  engagement  is  no  exception, 
and  it  is  said  that  their  programme  this  year 
is  their  best.  It  is  handsomely  costumed  and 
staged  and  Joseph  Michael  Daly  presides  at 
the  piano. 

Making  the  British  laugh  right  out  loud  is 
supposed  to  be  an  almost  impossible  accom- 
plishment. Frank  Van  Hoven  ties  knots  in 
this  near  tradition.  He  succeeded,  not  only 
in  making  his  British  audiences  smile,  but 
figuratively  threw  them  into  paroxysms  of 
hilarious  laughter,  and  by  so  doing  he  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  American  comedians 
who  ever  went  to  London.  Van  Hoven  is  a 
unique  entertainer  with  a  comedy  effect  that 
is  quite  unforgettable  and  has  led  to  in- 
numerable attempts  at  imitation. 

A  spectacular  riding  novelty  is  offered  by 
James  Dutton  and  company,  the  society  eques- 
trians. In  a  stage  dressing  of  velvet  curtains 
Mr.  Dutton  and  his  two  pretty  assistants  ex- 
ecute a  number  of  difficult  feats  of  bareback 
riding.  The  horses  are  nearly  white  and  a 
white  dog  adds  to  the  picture. 

"Watch  Your  Step."  It  isn't  necessary 
when  is  as  sure  footed  as  the  Four  Ortons. 
A  slender  strand  of  wire  under  their  feet  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  the  most  substantial 
foundation.  Their  athletic  gyrations  lend  to 
comedy,  which  is  permitted  to  repose  princi- 
pally in  the  care  of  that  awful  Orton,  "The 
Duke  of  Duck."  This  chap  is  as  dextrous  as 
the  others,  and  for  his  fun  often  resorts  to 
an  exceedingly  difficult  and  hazardous  feat. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Drew  with  Thomas  Carrigan 
in  "Predestination"  will  remain  a  second 
week,   as  will   Ray  and  Emma  Dean. 


Last  Night  at  the  Mattland. 

Arthur  Maitland  will  bring  his  "little  the- 
atre" activities  to  a  close  in  San  Francisco 
on  Saturday,  when,  after  a  matinee  and  the 
evening  performances  of  Edward  J.  Locke's 
charming  play,  "The  Climax,"  the  Maitland 
Playhouse  will  be  closed  permanently. 

Mr.  Maitland  is  leaving  on  the  first  of  next 
month  for  Portland,  Maine,  where  he  has 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  people  of  that 
city,  who  are  constructing  a  theatre  for  him. 
This  project  forces  the  closing  of  the  Mait- 
land before  the  contemplated  end  of  the 
season.  

"Wild  Birds." 

The  most  important  production  of  the 
Greek  Theatre  Players  this  season  will  be 
"Wild  Birds,"  by  Dan  Totheroh  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  will  have  its  initial  performance 
on  Saturday  night,  March  25th.  This  play 
won  the  $300  prize  offered  in  1921  by  the 
Greek  Theatre  for  the  best  play  by  a  Califor- 
nia author. 

The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in  a  re- 
mote rural  community.  Its  theme  is  the  first 
love  experience  of  an  adolescent  boy  and 
girl.  The  ignorance  of  the  people  v/ho  sur- 
round them  distorts  and  finally  kilts  the  rela- 
tion of  the  young  people.  Unlike  many  mod- 
ern American  plays,  this  one  is  free  from 
propaganda  and  sociological  preoccupations, 
although  it  reflects  directly  certain  typical  ele- 
ments in  American  life.  Its  construction  is 
sure  and  deft,  owing  perhaps  to  the  experi- 
ence which  the  Players  Theatre  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  offered  Mr.  Totheroh. 

Irving  Pichel  and  Violette  Wilson  play  the 
parts  of  Adam  Larsen  and  Mazie.  Mary  Bab- 
cock  and  Harold  Luck  play  the  parts  of  Mrs. 
Slag  and  John  Slag,  the  two  people  who 
finally  bring  ruin  upon  Mazie  and  Adam. 
Corrie  Slag,  their  daughter,  will  be  played  by 
Mary  Morris.  Other  parts  will  be  taken  by 
Lloyd  Corrigan,  Elwyn  Rafetto,  Dorothy 
Luck,  Albert  Lee,  and  Edward  Hogan. 


Godowsky's  Concluding  Appearance 
Leopold  Godowsky  and  his  masterly  pianism 
will  be  in  evidence  again  Sunday  afternoon, 
at  the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium.  It  is  said 
that  this  will  be  Godowsky's  farewell  ap- 
pearance in  San  Francisco  for  a  period  of 
four  years.  In  addition  to  the  numbers  on 
the  announced  programme,  Mr.  Godowsky  will 
give  many  extra  and  encore  numbers. 


Miss  Penman  Remains. 
Miss  Lea  Penman,  leading  lady  of  the 
Maitland  playhouse,  will  not,  contrary  to  pre- 
vious announcements,  accompany  the  Mait- 
lands  East,  but  will  take  a  needed  vacation 
on  the  Coast.  , 

"The  Sorc«r*r"  at  the  Players. 

More  than  usual  interest  is  being  taken  in 
the  revival  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  opera, 
"The  Sorcerer."  The  first  performance  will 
take  place  at  the  Players  Theatre,  Friday 
evening,  March  31st. 

Reginald  Travers,  the  director,  announces 
that  the  cast  selected  is  quite  the  strongest 
ever  seen  in  any  of  the  Players  Club's  ope- 
ratic performances.  The  roles  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  following  principals  and  a 
chorus  of  forty:  S.  Ralph  Kellner.  Trafford 
Charlton.  Easton  Kent.  Nelson  McGee,  Joseph 
D.  Hamilton,  Frederic  McNulty,  Carl  Vinther, 
George  H.  Hooke,  Richard  Leonard,  Baldwin 
McGaw,   Sallie  Benfield,  Ruth   Scott  Laidlaw, 


Marguerite  Fry  Silvey,  Jane  Pareiu.  AiIm  A. 
Hillback,    and   Floye    Lewis    Giffin. 

Austin  Mosher  is  musical  director  and 
George  H.  Hooke  choral  master.  Special  bal- 
lets are  under  the  direction  of  Katharene  Ed- 
son,  and  the  costumes  and  scenery  are  de- 
signed by  Gerstle  Mack. 

"The  Sorcerer"  was  originally  done  in  New 
York  at  the  Casino  with  Lillian  Russell  and 
Henry  Dixey  in  the  cast.  It  has  not  been 
heard  in  San  Francisco  since  the  old  Tivoli 
days. 

There  are  only  two  more  performances  of 
"Plots  and  Playwrights."  by  Edward  Massey, 
on  March  24th  and  25th. 


New  Orleans— Past  and  Present. 
New  Orleans  is  the  one  centre  of  popula- 
tion over  which  Uncle  Sam  has  jurisdiction 
which  has  floated  the  flag  of  five  separate 
rulers  and  in  the  picturesqueness  which  comes 
only  of  such  political  vicissitudes  it  resembles 
more  closely  cities  of  the  Old  World.  Origi- 
nally French  and  named  for  the  saintly  king 
who  led  the  crusades,  Louisiana  and  its  capi- 
tal city  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish. 
Then  the  British  flag  flew  briefly  from  the 
pole  in  Place  d'Armes,  and  this  was  replaced 
by  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  This  was  pulled 
down  for  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy  and  again 
was  replaced  by  the  Star-Spangled  Banner. 
Not  even  Quebec,  which  is  much  more 
ancient,  has  the  wealth  of  legendary  history 
and  ghosts  and  phantoms  flitting  about  its 
narrow,  crooked  streets.  The  visitor  is  told 
that  on  certain  darkened  nights  in  the  old 
Creole  streets,  near  the  French  market,  and 
the  ancient  cemeteries  riverward,  weird  phan- 
toms rove  at  will.  Some  bold  spirits  haunt 
those  houses  where  the  conspirators  lived  who 
planned  Napoleon's  deliverance  from  St. 
Helena — so  goes  the  tale.  Its  once  famous 
carnivals  have  lost  so  much  of  their  bril- 
liancy and  vogue  that  it  seems  reasonable  to 
accept  the  prophecy  that  in  less  than  a  de- 
cade they  will  pass  into  history  like  those  of 
Venice,  Rome,  and  Nice.  But  the  old  city 
remains,  where  the  food  seems  to  surpass 
even  that  of  Paris,  where  the  opera  flourishes 
as  in  New  York,  and  for  a  longer  period 
every  winter,  and  where  all  the  loveliness  of 
flowers  and  fruit  may  be  enjoyed  as  on  the 
Riviera. 


No  one  knows  real  monotony  like  the  wife 
who  has  finally  succeeded  in  reforming  her 
husband. — London   Opinion. 


GODOWSKY 


Most    Famous    of    Pianists 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 
at  2:30 

Scottish  Rite  Auditorium 

Tickets   $1,    $1.50   and    $2.00 
(10%  war  tax)    at  usual  places 


CHICAGO  OPERA  CO. 

MARY  GARDEN,  General  Director 

EXPOSITION  AUDITORIUM 

NEXT  WEEK 

Every  Eve.,  Except  Sun. — Mats.  Sat. 
FOR  TWO  WEEKS  ONLY 

The  GREATEST  ARTISTS 
in  the  GREATEST  OPERAS 

Mary  Garden.  Edith  Mason,  Rosa  Raisa,  Mar- 
gery Maxwell,  Cyrena  Van  Gordan,  Irene  Pav- 
loska.  Philine  Falco,  Lucien  Muratore,  Edward 
Johnson,  Forrest  Lamont,  Riccardo  Martin, 
Ulysses  Lappas.  Jose  Mojica,  Lodovico  Oli- 
viero,  Georges  Baklanoff,  Josef  Schwarz,  Gia- 
como  Rimini,  Desire  Defrere,  Hector  Du- 
franne, Virgilio  Lazzari,  Edouard  Cotreuil, 
Constantin    Nicolay,     Sallustio    Civai. 

Principal  Conductor,    GIORGIO  POLACCO 

AND    40  OTHER  FAMOUS   ARTISTS 

ORCHESTRA    OF    70 

BALLET  AND  CHORUS  OF  100 

14  COMPLETE  PRODUCTIONS 

SEATS  NOW   ON  S.4^£ 

At    Sherman,    Clay    &    Co.'s,    S.    F. 
"Prices— $7.50,    $S,    $3,    $2    (plus   tax). 
Management  SELBY  C.  OPPENHEIMER 
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ALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital    and    Sick    Room   Suppliei 

Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

441  Sutter  St. — Entire  Building.  Telephone 

San  Francisco,  Cat         Douglas  4017 


THE    ARGONAUT 


March  25,  1922. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


It  is  strange  how  Father  Time,  that  endless 
old  busybody  with  the  Ingersoll  hourglass 
and  hacked-up  scythe,  and  no  other  sartorial 
productions  on  him  to  speak  of,  brings 
the  most  irreconcilable  things  into  agreement 
if  you  will  only  be  patient  and  give  him  a 
chance.  Here  is  the  case  of  former  Presi- 
dent and  now  Chief  Justice  Taft.  No  one 
could  ever  accuse  him,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
most  overstretched  imagination,  of  radical 
propensities  or  any  disposition  to  disturb 
vested  interests  or  established  professional 
rights  not  lawless  in  character.  His  whole 
career  exhibits  the  marks  of  safe,  sane,  or- 
derly conser\'atism.  Since  his  elevation  to  his 
present  office,  the  nation  has  frequently  sighed 
the  long,  satisfied  sigh  of  relief.  Here  was 
the  rock  of  our  foundation — a  somewhat  ro- 
tund rock,  but  hard-grained  and  heavy,  stable 
with  the  inertia  of  avoirdupois  in  generous 
degree.  As  one  gazed  upon  the  familiar  out- 
lines of  his  figure,  real  or  depicted,  with  its 
reliable  contours  and  lack  of  adventurous  or 
experimental  angularities,  one  was  moved  to 
feel  that  the  right  pilot  was  on  the  bridge  at 
last  and  the  ship  of  state  would  be  built  on 
substantial  underpinning — for  feeling  is  sel- 
dom rational,  and  mixes  its  metaphors  worse 
than  a  late  lamented  cocktail  shaker. 


And  now  Chief  Justice  Taft  takes  strange, 
but  not  untried  ground.  He  arises  before 
the  national  conference  of  bar  associa- 
tions and  announces  the  opinion  that  we 
have  all  the  lawyers  we  need,  and  there  is 
likely  to  be  no  dearth  of  them.  Wherein  he 
almost  aligns  himself  with  one  of  the  most 
pestiferous  persons  that  ever  disturbed  peace- 
ful society,  for  it  was  Jack  Cade  who  said, 
according  to  that  veracious  chronicler  of 
events,  William  Shakespeare,  "The  first  thing 
we  do.  let's  hang  all  the  lawyers."  Of  course, 
our  Chief  Justice,  most  considerate  and  kindly 
of  men,  and,  moreover,  duly  observant  of  the 
forms  and  safeguards  of  the  law,  does  not 
suggest  and  would  never  sanction  such  very 
direct  action  as  the  reprehensible  Cade  pro- 
posed. What  he  urges  is  a  sort  of  profes- 
sional birth  control,  like  Margaret  Sanger — 
fewer  legalistic  infants  and  better  ones — ^but 


"Travel  (i)ithoutlrouble 

COOK'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

World  wide— Complete — Efficient 

Inclusive  Tours  for  Individual  Travel 

arranged,  to  start  any  day  by 
any  route. 

Explanatory    circular    on    request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

(Est.    1841) 

Agents  for  the  best  lines  for  travel  by 

Land,  Water  or  Air 

53  Poat  St.,  Smn  Francisco 


E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established    ISSl) 

STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers 

260    California   Street,    San  Francisco 

Phones                                            Cable  Address 
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unlike  Mrs.  Sanger  he  tells  right  out  in  meet- 
ing how  it  is  to  be  done.  It  is  to  be  done, 
not  by  the  process  of  infant  exposure  and 
natural  selection  that  now  keep  down  the 
ranks  of  the  legalistic  infants  by  driving  the 
unsuccessful  into  the  real  estate  business  or 
the  insurance  game,  but  by  insisting  upon  two 
years  of  college  training  before  matriculation 
at  a  law  school.  He  goes  even  farther  than 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  this  matter, 
and  expresses  the  hope  that  a  complete  col- 
lege course  will  be  made  prerequisite.  If  such 
a  plan  is  to  be  put  into  effect,  one  wonders 
where  we  are  to  get  any  m.ore  of  those  rugged 
old  legal  practitioners  who  once  were  black- 
smiths, or  how  Lincoln  ever  could  have  been 
admitted  to  the  bar,  or  Jake  Rauer  permitted 
to  practice  on  his  own  slow  debtors. 


Now  that  the  last  word  has  been  said  in 
facial  camouflage  and  there  is  no  longer  a 
human  feature  that  has  not  endured  the  maxi- 
mum of  artificial  culture,  from  hirsutical 
pruning  of  brow  and  scalp  to  rebuilding  noses 
surgically,  our  love  of  the  artificial  has  had 
to  find  further  outlet  in  the  mask.  As  yet 
the  mask  has  been  limited  to  the  stage.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so  limited. 
A  mask  is  of  course  a  very  uncomfortable 
garment,  but  women  are  said  to  suffer  will- 
ingly any  torment  in  the  acquisition  of  beauty, 
and  men,  while  admittedly  weaker  in  this  re- 
spect, console  themselves  with  the  reflection 
that  they  stand  less  in  need  of  improvement. 
Moreover,  if  we  could  all  endure  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  mask  for  the  altruistic  purpose 
of  propagating  flu  germs  we  should  be  able 
to  wear  them  selfishly  for  our  own  improve- 
ment and  in  the  interests  of  our  neighbors' 
EESthetic  nerve.  So  far  as  appearances  go. 
Ponce  de  Leon's  magic  rejuvenator  is  at  last 
at  hand.  Not  only  may  all  women  now  be 
Mary  Pickfords ;  they  can  all  be  eternally 
young.  Nor  need  the  reformers  protest. 
Ethically  there  is  no  difference  between  ce- 
menting artificial  strata  on  the  skin  and  wear- 
ing it  loosely  adjusted  by  ribbons.  A  sugges- 
tion for  masquerade  revels  is  that  one  wears 
one's  natural  face,  as  it  would  naturally  be 
a  complete  disguise.  This  also  is  a  valuable 
hint  for  royalty  and  politicians  traveling 
incog,  or  any  other  person  wishing  to  avoid 
being  mobbed.  The  new  contrivance  will  en- 
able us  to  dodge  creditors,  boresome  acquaint- 
ances, and  detectives.  That  alone  would  be 
worth  a  good  bit  of  discomfort.  And  who  can 
tell? — perhaps  like  the  happy  hypocrite  in 
Max  Beerbohm's  fairy  tale  we  would  eventu- 
ally grow  into  our  lovely  masks,  a  phenom- 
enon which  in  the  hypocrite's  case  saved  him 
a  monthly  mask  bill  and  won  him  the  love  of 
a  beggar  maid.  - 


At  least  one  great  American  biologist  has 
discerned  the  fact  that  the  aristocracies  of 
the  older  European  countries  have  become, 
through  selected  lines  of  descent,  a  separate 
race.  The  women,  especially,  are  endowed 
with  attributes,  mental,  temperamental,  and 
physical,  which  set  them  off  from  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  human  beings.  It  is  apparent  in 
aristocratic  bearing  and  that  unconscious  de- 
portment, so  difiicult  of  acquisition,  and  even 
of  imitation,  by  the  families  of  wealthy 
brewers  and  others  recently  elevated  to  the 
peerage.  The  wealthy  and  powerful  have  had 
their  choice  of  grace  and  beauty  for  wives 
so  long  that  grace  and  beauty  in  extraordi- 
nary degree  have  come  to  characterize  the 
ladies  of  England.  This  being  so,  it  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  a  bit  of  tragedy  that 
one  important  specification  recently  found 
necessary  should  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
composition  of  the  aristocratic  feminine  form. 
We  refer  to  gauge,  or  breadth. 


The  omission  to  standardize  it  has  led  to 
consequences  as  grave  in  their  way  as  the  ab- 
sence of  a  standard  gauge  for  railway  tracks 
might  be.  As  long  as  the  peeresses  g>'rated 
through  orbits  where  there  was  plenty  of 
space  no  serious  trouble  occurred ;  but  at  the 
wedding  of  the  Princess  Mary  it  was  neces- 
sary to  economize  room,  and  then  it  became 
embarrassing.  The  lord  chamberlain,  Lord 
Atholl,  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that 
sylph-like  forms  were  the  possession  of  all  the 
peeresses,  provided  seating  accommodations 
wherein  the  chairs  were  of  sixteen-inch 
gauge.  It  was  found  that  such  units  would 
not  meet  the  situation  at  all,  and  that  while 
there  were  a  few  young  duchesses  of  fifteen- 
inch  gauge,  the  average  ran  to  about  eighteen 
or  nineteen.  In  a  row  of  twenty-four  chairs 
there  would  only  be  accommodations  for 
twenty-one  peeresses,  even  by  sitting  as  tight 
as  possible,  which  in  many  cases  of  long- 
standing jealousy  might  be  conceived  to  be 
quite  uncomfortable,  mentally  as  well  as 
physically.  It  was  even  whispered  about  that 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  older  duchesses, 
two  feet  would  not  have  been  too  much. 
The  problem  is  a  serious  one  to  those  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  empire. 
At  any  time  it  is  likely  to  arise  in  embar- 
rassing and  even  exasperating  form.  A  lot  of 
twenty-four-inch  duchesses  trying  to  overflow 
onto  one  another's  sixteen-inch  chairs  and 
still  sit  in  a  straight  row  might  well  threaten 
the   stability  of  the   white  man's  government. 


The  worst  of  it  is  that  no  matter  how  care- 
fully their  ancestors  may  have  been  selected 
for  slimness  in  youth,  and  love  rarely  looks 
much  beyond  youth  when  choosing  a  mate, 
the  years  pass  on  and  the  feminine  form  in 
most  cases  persists  in  getting  broader  and 
broader  in  spite  of  form-fitting  devices, 
standard  furniture,  gauges,  gigs,  and  restrain- 
ing apparatus  of  all  sorts  whatsoever.  It  is 
too  late  to  do  anj'thing  about  those  peeresses 
who  now  exceed  the  standard  gauge  except  to 
pray  that  violence  and  revolution  may  be 
averted.  But  the  future  is  still  somewhat 
within  the  control  of  the  younger  peers. 
Having  had  their  attention  directed  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  they  should  proceed 
in  arranging  their  connubial  alliances  more 
carefully  than  ever. 


The  newspapers  are  making  quite  a  to  do 
about  Mme.  Lenin's  first  published  portrait. 
We  have  heard  much  of  the  lady's  modest 
shrinking  from  publicitj'  and  have  given  her 
all  due  credit  for  a  quality  but  too  rare  in 
these  press-agent-ridden  days ;  a  quality  the 
more  remarkable  as  dislike  of  the  limelight 
is  not  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
Soviet  regime.  We  had  pictured  the  typical 
Russian  girl  student,  bobbed  hair,  square  jaw, 
long  Oriental  eyes,  and  lithely  slender  figure. 
Alas  for  preconceived  ideas.  The  explana- 
tion of  Mme.  Lenin's  abnormal  reluctance  to 
face  the  camera  is  obvious.  Her  portrait  is 
published  at  last.  One  deduces  the  lugubrious 
moral  that  when  a  woman  is  not  vain,  there 
is   a  reason. 


It  has  been  waggishly  suggested  in  high 
circles  of  European  society  that,  since 
peeresses  were  becoming  waitresses  and  laun- 
dresses, the  best  course  would  be  to  raise  do- 
mestics to  the  peerage.  The  law  of  compen- 
sation and  compensated  adjustment.  Whether 
or  not  they  are  doing  anj-thing  about  it  over 
there,  we  were  quick  to  act  on  the  suggestion 
here.  True,  we  had  to  transmute  the  idea 
to  a  republican  form.  We  can  not  make 
duchesses  of  serving  maids.  But  the  prin- 
ciple involved  is  identical.  The  transatlantic 
idea  was  to  raise  the  dignity  of  servitude  to 
befit  the  new  servitors.  Naturally  enough, 
Boston,  our  transplanted  English  suburb,  was 
the  first  section  of  our  country  to  catch  on. 
Boston  University  is  offering  a  course  for 
bellhops  and  waiters.  Alas  for  the  caste  sys- 
tem that  will  creep  into  even  the  worst  regu- 
lated of  democracies.  Gone  are  the  days 
when  the  son  of  the  average  lower  middle- 
class  family  blithely  left  high  school  and  be- 
came a  bellhop,  dreaming  that  in  the  fullness 
of  time  he  would  become  head  waiter  and 
eventually  own  the  hotel.  That  era  is  passed. 
Bellhopping,  waiting,  and  by  implication  hotel 
owning  will  soon  become  professions  of  the 
cultured  uppish  classes.  Not  every  police- 
man, fireman,  and  butcher  can  send  his  boy 
to  college.  Policemen  and  druggists,  perhaps, 
but  not  butchers  and  firemen.  It  is  a  most 
partial  distinction. 


The  late  Pope  Benedict  XV  was  a  militant 
feminist  and  many  times  expressed  the 
opinion  that  women  had  a  great  mission  in 
the  world,  and  for  Christianity  in  particular, 
but  he  was  as  outspoken  in  his  criticism  as 
he  was  in  his  praise  when  some  trait  in 
woman  did  not  meet  with  his  approval.  He 
thoroughly  disliked  short  skirts.  According 
to  a  story  which  has  just  come  from  Rome, 
the  Pope  noticed  one  day  crossing  the  court 
of  St.  Damaso  a  woman  who  had  called  at 
the  Vatican  on  some  business  with  the  secre- 
tariat. She  was  wearing  the  latest  Paris  style 
of  skirt  which  barely  covered  the  knees. 
Turning  to  one  of  the  bishops  near  him,  the 
Pope  said :  "I  really  can  not  understand 
some  women.  They  have  no  respect  for  any 
one,  not  even  the  Pope.  In  the  days  of  my 
youth  I  recall  that  all  the  young  girls,  my 
sisters  for  instance,  were  pestering  their 
mothers  to  put  them  in  long  skirts.  Now  it 
appears  that  all  the  old  women  wish  to  wear 
short   ones." 


Chicago,  Rhode  Island,  Reno,  and  all  other 
American  divorce  resorts  must  yield  the  palm 
to  Burma  for  the  facility,  economy,  and  ex- 
pedition with  which  matrimonial  knots  can  be 
untied.  When,  "on  the  road  to  Mandalay,"  a 
Burmese  couple  have  agreed  to  separate,  they 
simply  light  two  candles,  one  for  each,  and 
watch  and  wait  to  see  whose  candle  first 
bums  down.  The  one  whose  fate  has  thus 
been  decided  leaA'es  forever  the  common 
home ;  the  unfortunate  one  can  not  take 
away  anything  but  the  clothes  on  his  or  her 
person.  The  other  becomes  the  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  entire  common  property. 


The  following  short  sentence,  says  Bom- 
baugh's  "Facts  and  Fancies,"  was  dictated  by 
Lord  Palmerston  to  eleven  cabinet  ministers, 
every  one  of  whom  made  some  mistake  in 
spelling  it:  "It  is  disagreeable  to  witness  the 
embarrassment  of  a  harassed  peddler  gauging 
the  symmetry  of  a  peeled  potato."  Try  it  on 
your  friends. 


Forty    per    cent,    of    the    developed    water 
power  of  the  world  is  in  the  United  States. 
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Grav*  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otharwla*. 

Ben  Dierks  has  an  express  agency  and 
transfer  business  in  a  village  in  Sonoma 
County.  Recently  he  detailed  one  of  his 
teamsters  with  a  wagon  and  pair  to  take  a 
San  Francisco  man  and  wife  to  their  country 
place  a  few  miles  out  of  town.  The  bill,  as 
composed  by  the  teamster,  read ;  *'Haul  grip, 
grub,   and  people,  three  hours,  three  dollars." 


As  many  persons  are  aware,  most  of  the 
older  streets  in  Montreal  are  named  after 
saints,  male  and  female.  A  progressive 
Yankee  has  a  typical  American  drug  store  at 
the  corner  of  two  of  these  streets,  and  last 
summer  he  put  the  following  sign  in  his  win- 
dow;  "Meet  your  girl  here  for  an  ice-cream 
soda.  This  is  where  St.  Thomas  meets  St. 
Genevieve." 


A  congressman  took  a  taxi  one  rainy  day 
from  the  Capitol  to  his  home  in  the  suburbs. 
Upon  arrival  the  chauffeur  charged  him  four 
dollars.  "But,"  protested  the  member  of  Con- 
gress, "you  are  charging  me  for  four  miles.  I 
understand  the  distance  is  only  two  and  a 
half  miles."  'Tt  is,  as  a  general  thing,  sir," 
assented  the  taxi  driver,  "but,  you  see,  we 
skidded  a  lot." 


An  old  Scotchman,  David  Gordon,  who  was 
seriously  ill,  had  been  wheedled  by  his  rela- 
tives into  making  a  will.  They  were  gath- 
ered about  his  bedside  watching  him  la- 
boriously sign  it.  He  struggled  as  far  as 
D-a-v-i,  then  fell  back  exhausted.  "D,  Uncle 
David,  D,"  urged  a  nephew.  "Dee!"  ejacu- 
lated the  old  Scot  with  feeble  indignation. 
"I'll  dee  when  I'm  ready,  you  avaricious 
wretch !" 


A  story  was  recently  told  to  exemplify  the 
pride  which  every  man  should  take  in  the 
work  by  which  he  makes  his  living,  no  matter 
how  humble  it  may  be.  Two  street  sweepers, 
seated  on  a  curbstone,  were  discussing  a  com- 
rade who  had  died  the  day  before.  "Bill  cer- 
tainly was  a  good  sweeper,"  said  one. 
"Ye-e-s,"  conceded  the  other  thoughtfully. 
"But  don't  you  think  he  was  a  little  weak 
around  the  lamp  posts  ?" 


Dean  Inge  told  a  story  recently  that  is  like 
to  endanger  his  reputation  for  gloominess. 
He  was  remarking  that  the  byways  as  well  as 
the  highways  of  church  life  furnish  much  in 
the  way  of  wit  and  humor.  He  proceded  to 
relate  the  story  of  a  certain  rector's  cook. 
One  evening  they  allowed  her  to  choose  the 
hymn  for  family  prayers.  When  the  cere- 
mony was  over  the  vicar's  wife  said  to  her  : 
"That  was  a  very  nice  hymn  you  chose  this 
evening,  cook!"  "Yes,  mum,"  said  the  cook, 
"it's  the  number  of  my  policeman." 


Senator  Lenroot  tells  a  story  that  empha- 
sizes the  safety  of  the  maillard  as  a  bathing 
garment.  A  beautiful  Eastern  girl  unused  to 
the  sleeveless,  legless  garment  appeared  in  one 
on  a  California  beach  and  gazed  timidly  at 
the  tremendous  Pacific  breakers.  "Is  it  safe?" 
she  asked  an  attendant.  "That  wild  sea 
makes  me  nervous."  "Don't  be  nervous, 
lady,"  said  the  attendant,  studying  the  girl's 
figure  with  respectful  admiration.  "All  the 
young  fellers'U  be  keeping  an  eye  on  you  all 
the  time." 


"Before  Shackleton  sailed  south  on  the 
Quest,"  said  a  friend,  "he  got  all  kinds  of 
boxes  and  packages  from  cranks — tea  tablets, 
medicated  whisky,  cowhide  underwear,  com- 
pressed fuel,  and  so  forth.  A  club  acquaint- 
ance sent  him  a  small  keg  labeled,  'Not  to 
be  opened  till  the  furtherest  point  south  is 
reached.'  But  Shackleton,  a  wily  bird,  opened 
the  keg  at  once.  It  was  full  of  lard  or  some 
such  substance,  and  inside  the  cover  was  this 
word :     'Axle  grease   for  the  pole.'  " 


not  furnished  with  every  meal,  and  therefore 
each  member  of  the  family  has  a  distinctive 
napkin  ring.'  The  old  duke  thought  this  over 
in  silence  for  a  long  time.  Then  he  ex- 
claimed:    'Good  God!'" 


In  an  engineer  officers'  training  school  the 
senior  officer  had  his  own  ideas  about  ex- 
aminations. He  lined  the  applicants  up  and 
pointed  to  the  open  doorway,  beyond  which  lay 
a  pile  of  sand  and  cement  and  a  prostrate 
flagpole.  "Suppose,"  he  demanded,  "  you  were 
captain  of  a  company  and  you  wished  to  erect 
that  flagpole.  How  would  you  go  about  it  ?" 
The  further  he  got  down  the  line,  the  more 
complicated  became  the  answers.  Finally  he 
arrived  at  the  last  man.  "Sir,  if  I  was  cap- 
tain of  the  company,"  replied  this  candidate, 
"and  wanted  to  erect  that  flagpole,  I'd  call  the 
top  kicker  and  say :  'Sergeant,  put  up  that 
flagpole,  and  be  snappy  about  it.'  " 


James  K.  Hackett,  who  played  Shakespeare 
very  successfully  during  the  Paris  season  by 
invitation  of  the  French  government,  told  an 
entertaining  story  recently.  "Once  after  a 
performance  of  'Macbeth,'  "  he  said,  "a  card 
was  brought  in  to  me,  and  I  consented  to  see 
its  owner,  though  he  was  a  stranger.  Well, 
the  man  came  in  pompously  enough.  He  was 
elderly  and  he  wes  afflicted  with  a  bad  stutter. 
He  w-wanted  to  k-know,  however,  if  I  hadn't 
a  vacancy  for  him,  as  it  was  his  heart's  desire 
to  be  a  great  tragedian.  Well,  I  said,  of 
course,  that  I  could  do  nothing  for  him.  So 
he  took  up  his  hat,  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and 
murmured :  'Then  I'll  have  to  k-keep  on 
t-teaching  elocution  for  the  p-present.'  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Thackeray'a  Rhymed  Rtviaw. 
(The    rliynicd    review    is    not    a   new    journalistic 
stunt  by  any  means.     The  following  is  Thackeray's 
rhymed    review    of    "The    Sorrows   of    Werther" — 
Goethe's  sentimental    novel.) 

Werther  had  a  love  for  Charlotte 
Such  as  words  could   never  utter; 

Would   you   know    how    first   he  met   her? 
She  was  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

Charlotte  was  a  married  lady, 
And  a  moral  man  was  Werther, 

And  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies, 
Would  do  nothing  for  to  hurt  her. 

So  he  sigh'd  and  pined  and  ogled. 
And  his  passion  boiled  and  bubbled, 

Till  he  blew  his  silly  brains  out. 
And  no  more  was  by  it  troubled. 

Charlotte,   having  seen  his  body 
Borne  before  her  on  a  shutter, 

Like  a  well-conducted  person, 

Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter. 


Napoleonic  RellcB. 

Mrs.  Charles  Joseph  Bonaparte,  though  long 
past  the  years  when  active  service  is  obliga- 
tory, socially  or  otherwise,  is  spending  much 
of  her  day  on  the  data  requisite  to  make  in- 
telligent for  the  casual  visitor  the  important 
collection  of  Napoleonic  relics  bequeathed  by 
the  late  Attorney-General  to  the  Peabody  Li- 
brary of  Baltimore. 

This  collection  had  been  gathered  by  that 
intrepid  Betsy  Patterson,  who  made  so  many 
chapters  of  history,  political  as  well  as  ecclesi- 
astical, during  the  regime  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon. Her  many  years  of  exile  while  strug- 
gling for  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  her 


son,  young  Jerome  Bonaparte,  included  those 
immediately  after  Waterloo,  when  it  was  not 
difficult  to  get  souvenirs  of  the  most  per- 
sonal sort  of  the  fallen  emperor,  of  his  em- 
press, Marie  Louise,  and  of  the  former  em- 
press, Josephine.  There  are  some  exquisite 
miniatures  of  the  various  members  of  the 
Bonaparte  families  and  of  the  marshals  and 
other  distinguished  men  of  that  era,  together 
with  documents  rare  and  interesting.  Swords, 
small  arms,  and  some  flags  are  also  'n  this 
collection,  with  a  few  articles  of  jewelry  and 
the  costumes  worn  by  Miss  Patterson  and  the 
faithless  Jerome  on  the  occasion,  of  the  mar- 
riage by  Bishop  Carroll  of  Baltimore,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1803.  Some  of  the  historic  corre- 
spondence which  Mme.  Jerome  Bonaparte  had 
with  the  Vatican  about  the  validity  of  her 
marriage  is  also  included  in  the  documentary 
bequest.  Pope  Pius  VII,  who  upheld  the 
action  of  the  vicar  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States  in  marrying  the  brother  of 
the  emperor  to  Miss  Patterson,  was  subse- 
quently imprisoned  by  Napoleon. 


El  Imparcial,  a  Spanish  paper,  publishes  a 
report  from  Santibanez  of  the  discovery  there 
of  extensive  remains  of  what  apparently  was 
once  a  Roman  city.  Traces  of  a  highway  run- 
ning in  the  direction  of  Astorga ;  cisterns, 
with  piping  of  copper;  gold  coins,  fragments 
of  ceramics,  and  vases  filled  with  ashes  are 
said  to  have  been  unearthed  in  the  vicinity. 
An  investigation  has  been  ordered. 


A  woman  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  after  attend- 
ing a  revival  meeting,  admitted  that  she  had 
divorced  eight  husbands.  There  is  some-  talk 
of  her  being  elected  an  honorary  cinema  star. 


How  We  Overcame 

•  the  cause  of  motor  oils 

^     breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


D 


A  teacher  at  a  certain  private  school  strives 
to  instill  filial  devotion  in  her  pupils.  Re- 
cently she  asked  her  class  in  what  way  they 
had  been  helping  their  parents.  Various  an- 
swers were  given  of  a  more  or  less  to-be-ex- 
pected nature,  till  she  reached  a  little  girl  who 
had  been  casting  rather  contemptuous  glances 
at  the  humdrum  reports.  When  her  turn 
came  the  eyes  of  the  others  were  fixed  on 
her  as  she  lives  in  an  opulent  home  that 
boasts  a  staff  of  servants.  "Well,  Gracie." 
the  teacher  asked,  "what  have  you  been  doing 
to  help  mamma?"  "Oh,  lots,"  was  the  scorn- 
ful response  of  Gracie,  "but  mostly  I  go  to 
the  country  club  and  get  cigarettes  for  her." 


Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House  said  at 
a  Chicago  tea:  "Laundry  prices  are  so  high 
that  clean  things  are  a  luxury,  even  to  dukes. 
The  old  Duke  of  Devonshire  once  saw  in  a 
newspaper  that  among  a  certain  young  bride's 
wedding  presents  was  a  set  of  silver  napkin 
rings.  'What  the  devil  are  napkin  rings?'  the 
duke  asked.  'In  a  certain  class  of  society,'  a 
noble  sociologist  explained,  'clean  napkins  are 


ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amoimt  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
\i'ith  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOK  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO "COMPOUNDS 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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PERSONAL. 


Social  Notes. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Kennedy  of  Oakland  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Mary  Kennedy,  and  ifr.  Richard  Ashton  Hutchin- 
son of  Shanghai.  The  marriage  will  take  place 
in  the  fall. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  entertained  sev- 
eral score  of  her  friends  at  luncheon  last 
Wednesday.  The  affair  was  held  at  the  Fair- 
mont. Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  George 
Howard,  Mrs.  Horace  Chase,  Mrs.  Henry  Scott, 
Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs,  Mrs.  George  Xewhall,  Mrs. 
William  O'Donnell,  Mrs.  Robert  Woods,  Mrs. 
Henry  Crocker,  Mrs.  Frederick  Moody,  Mrs.  Perry 
Eyre,  Mrs.  A  W.  Foster,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brodie, 
Mrs.  Frank  Anderson,  Mrs.  William  Tubbs,  Mrs. 
Charles  Brigham,  Mrs.  John  B.  Metcalf,  Mrs.  Ed- 
son  Adams,  Mrs.  Arthur  Page  Brown,  Mrs.  An- 
drew Welch,  Mrs.  Dixweli  Hewitt,  Mrs.  Edward 
Eberle,  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee,  Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted, 
Mrs.  Louis  Monteagle,  Mrs.  James  Otis,  Mrs. 
Jonathan  Kittle,  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre,  Mrs.  Charles 
Lyman,  Mrs.  Willis  Walker,  Mrs.  Daniel  Jack- 
ling,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Harry  Mendell, 
Mrs,  Horace  Pillsburi,-,  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  NuttaU,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mrs. 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs.  Philip  Bowles,  Sr., 
Mrs.  Latham  McMuIlin.  Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mrs. 
Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs.  Henr\'  Bothin,  Mrs,  Henry 
Weil,  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour,  Mrs.  Victor  Met- 
calf.  Mrs.  Harrison  Dibblee,  Mrs.  Russell  Wil- 
son, Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee,  Mrs.  George  Boyd, 
Mrs.  William  Fullam,  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mrs. 
Daniel  Murphy,  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mrs,  Joseph 
Grant,  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau,  Mrs.  C.  O.  G. 
Miller,  Mrs.  George  Lent,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Xewhall, 
Sr.,  Mrs.  James  Robinson,  Mrs.  Paul  Clagstone, 
Mrs.  William  Henshaw,  Mrs.  George  Kelham, 
Mrs.  Jonathan  Crooks,  Mrs.  Charles  Gove.  Mrs. 
Harry  East  Miller,  Mrs.  Wiliam  Babcock,  Mrs, 
William  Sproule,  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mrs, 
Stewart  Lowery,  Mrs.  Eugene  Gallois,  Mrs- 
George  Pope,  Mrs.  William  McKirtrick.  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter Martin,  Mrs.  George  Cushing,  Miss  Laura 
McKinstry,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Jennie 
Hooker,  Miss  Celia  O'Connor,  Miss  Lily  O'Con- 
nor,   and   Miss   Lena   Blanding, 

Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  gave  a  tea  last  Tuesday, 
complimenting   Miss   Sara   Dean. 

Miss  Amanda  McNear  and  Mr.  Baroll  McXear 
gave  a  dinner  Friday  evening,  their  guests  in- 
cluding Miss  Margaret  Lee,  Miss  Rosemonde  Lee, 
Miss  Katharine  Kuhn,  Miss  Helene  de  Latour, 
Miss  Marianne  Kuhn,  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins.  Miss 
Mary  Martin,  Miss  Edna  Taylor;  Mr.  William 
Hendrickson,  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson.  Mr,  Harry 
Crocker,  Mr.  Gerald  Herrmann.  Mr.  Paul  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  Mr.  Hugh  Porter, 
and   Mr.    Edward  Harrison,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hooker  entertained  at 
luncheon    Sunday   in    San    Mateo. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at 
the  Francisca  Club  for  Miss  Grace  Barton  Cuyler 
of  New  York.  Others  at  the  luncheon  were  Mrs. 
Frank   Proctor,    Mrs.    Alexander    McCallum,    Mrs, 


Barton  Cuyler,  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew,  Mrs.  Georges 
de  Latour,  Miss  Lawton  Filer,  Miss  Helene  de 
Latour,  Miss  Margaret  Lee,  Miss  Rosemonde  Lee, 
and   Miss  Edna  Taylor. 

Mrs.  William  Fitzhugh  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
for  the  Misses  Agnes  and  Nellie  Lowry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ellery  entertained  at 
dinner  and  the  theatre  Friday  evening,  their 
guests  having  included  General  and  Mrs.  Hunter 
Liggett,  General  and  Mrs,  Chase  Kennedy.  Colonel 
and  Mrs,  Kenyon  Joyce,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Stewart 
Edward  White,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Leland  Peck. 

Mrs.  George  Somers  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
Tuesday  at  the  Francisca  Club.  Among  her  guests 
were  Mrs.  Milan  Sonle,  Mrs.  Walter  Bliss.  Mrs, 
Henrj-  Crocker.  Mrs.  F.  C.  McCrear>-,  Mrs. 
Charles  Suvdam,  Mrs.  Cullen  Welt\-,  Mrs.  Charles 
C.  Xichol,  Mrs.  Albert  McKee,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Foote,  Mrs.  Robert  Xoble,  Mrs.  Jessie  Hooper 
Beatty,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Grissim,  Mrs.  William  Weir, 
Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour,  Mrs.  Edward  Haas,  Mrs. 
Knight  Smith,  Mrs.  Frederick  Bradley,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Sutton,  Mrs.  Andrew  GrifEn,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Judson, 
Mrs,  Frank  Somers.  Mrs,  Ferdinand  Peterson, 
Mrs,  William  Ophuls,  Mrs.  Howard  Morrow,  Mrs. 
Albert  Houston,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Flummer,  Mrs, 
Robert  Davis.  Mrs.  Kaspar  Pischel,  Mrs.  Franklin 
Zane,  Miss  Ethel  Beaver,  Miss  Edna  Hamilton, 
and  Miss  Jennie  Blair. 

Mrs.  Willis  Walker  entertained  at  tea  last  Sat- 
urday, complimenting  Miss  Mary  Sandall  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  gave  a  dinner 
Sunday  night  for  Miss  Ethel  Barrymore.  Others 
at  the  affair  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Mc- 
Creery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Curran,  Mrs.  Walter 
Martin,  Mrs.  Preston  Drown,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Moffitt,  Mr.  Henry  Daniels,  and  Mr,  John 
Lawson. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Milan  Soule  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  the  Clift  for  the  Misses  Agnes  and 
Nellie  Lowry. 

Mrs.  John  Casserly  entertained  at  tea  Sunday 
in  San  Mateo  for  Baroness  Helena  de  Bisping  of 
Poland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club,  Among 
their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Carpenter. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Gordon  Moore.  Mrs.  Walker 
Salisbur;-,  Mrs.  John  Drum,  Miss  Katherine  Ram- 
say. Mr.  William  Tevis,  Jr.,  Mr.  Lawrence  Rum- 
se>'  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Major  William 
Robertson. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Menzies  entertained  at  luncheon 
a  few  days  ago  at  the  Francisca  Club  for  her 
sister.  Miss  Mcintosh.  Others  in  the  party  were 
Mrs.  George  Boyd.  Mrs.  Franklin  Wharton  of 
Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Daniel  Lothrop  of  Boston,  Mrs. 
William  Kent,  Mrs.  Robert  Menzies,  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Stetson.  Mrs.  Barrett  Learned  of  Washington,  D. 
C,   and  Miss  Margaret  Foster. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Buchanan  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
Thursday    at    the    Francisca  Club. 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  gave  a  theatre  and  sup- 
per party  last  Thursday  for  Miss  Mary  Martin, 
his  guests  including  Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels,  Miss 
Edith  Grant,  Miss  Inez  Macondray,  Miss  Rose- 
monde   Lee,    Miss    Margaret    Lee,    Miss    Katharine 
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TO 


LOS 
ANGELES 


Via  Coast  Line 
(Third  Street  Station) 

LEAVE 
SAX  FRANCISCO 

8.00  a.  m. — Shore  Line  Limited 

SceBic  "Coast  Line"  bv  Dav. 


AEKI\'E 
LOS  AXGELES 

10:30  p.  m. 


5:00  p.  m. — Sunset  Limited  7:45  a.  m. 

Leave  after  Business  Day   is  over — arrive  for  early  morning 
engagements. 

8:00  p.  m.— Lark  9:30  a.m. 

Dine    at    home;     sleep    late;    breakfast    leisurely — arrive    for 
10  A,    M,    appointments. 

8:15  p.  m. — Smiset  Express  12:10  p.  m. 

A    full    night's    rest    and    shorter    day    trip — lOO    miles    along 
shore  Pacific  Ocean. 

Via  San  Joaquin  Vailey  Line 
(Ferry  Station) 

10:40  a.  m. — Los  Angeles  Express  7:40  a.  m. 

Opportunity     to     see     the     wonderful     development     of     San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

4:00  p.  m.— Tehachapi  9:40  a.  m. 

Leave  after — arrive  before  banking  hours. 
Crosses   the    scenic    Tehachapi    Mountains. 

6:00  p.  m.— Owl  8:50  a.  m. 

Leave  after  Business  Day — arrive  for  early  morning  engage- 
«  t  menls. 

PURCHASE  PULLMAN  SPACE  EARLY 

For  Fares  and  Sleeping  Car  TickeU  Ask  AganU 

SO  Post  Street  Ferry  Station  Third  St.  Station 

or  Phone  Sutter  4000 


Kuhn,  Miss  Marianne  Kuhn,  Miss  Lillian  Hop- 
kins, Miss  Helene  de  Latour,  Miss  Edna  Hopkins. 
Mr.  O^ood  Hooker,  Jr.,  Mr.  Cyril  McXear,  Mr. 
George  McNear,  Jr.,  Mr.  Howard  Spreckels,  Mr. 
Harrj-  Crocker,  Mr.  Richard  Schwerin,  Mr.  Paul 
Kennedy,  Mr.  James  Mcintosh,  and  Mr.  William 
\V.    Crocker. 

Mrs.  Ralph  King  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  given  last  Thursday  by  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Harris.  Others  at  the  affair  were  Mrs.  Vere  Ellin- 
wood,  Mrs.  Hewitt  Davenport,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Blackburn,  Mrs,  Danforth  Boardman,  and  Mrs. 
Andrew    Carrigan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harry  Jenkins  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday    for  Mrs.    Charles  Farquharson. 

General  Charles  Morton  entertained  at  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  Fort  Mason. 

Mrs,  Harry  Dodge  gave  a  tea  Wednesday  after- 
noon for  Mrs.  David  Goodale  of  Philadelphia- 
Mrs.  Arthur  Rose  Vincent  gave  a  dinner  Satur- 
day night  at  the  Burlingame  Club  for  a  group  of 
the  debutantes  and  their  escorts.  Among  the 
young  girls  in  the  party  were  Miss  Lillian  Hop- 
kins, Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss  Katharine  Kuhn, 
Miss  Marianne  Kuhn,  Miss  Rosemonde  Lee,  Miss 
Margaret  Lee,  MIm  Frances  Pringle,  Miss  Helene 
de  Latour,  Miss  Edith  Grant,  Miss  Eleanor 
Spreckels,  Miss  Inez  Macondray,  Miss  Mary  Mar- 
tin,   and    Miss    Lawton    Filer. 

Mrs.  Wiliam  Storey  of  Chicago  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  Saturday  at  the 
Town  and  Country  Qub  by  Mrs.  Robert  Davis. 
Others  at  the  luncheon  were  Mrs.  Paul  Goodloe, 
Mrs.  Hali  Roe.  Mrs.  Henrj-  Crocker.  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer Davis,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Valentine.  Mrs.  George 
Shreve.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Langhorne.  Mrs.  S.  K.  Pitt- 
man,  Mrs.  Samuel  Welch,  Mrs.  George  Moore. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Ford,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Plummer,  Mrs. 
Edward  Wright,  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Grimm. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Schmidt  entertained  at 
diimer  Tuesday  evening,  their  guests  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alan  Macdonald.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Plummer. 
^£r.  and  Mrs.  Graeme  Macdonald,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Wolff,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Volkmann, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ono  Grau.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Whitaker,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore,  Mrs. 
AUa  Henshaw  Chickering,  Mrs.  Harold  Barnard, 
and  Mrs.  Harry  HilL 

An  entertainment  of  a  musical  and  dramatic 
nature,  given  March  17th  at  the  Potter  School, 
packed  the  hall.  The  seniors  specialized  on  jazz, 
comedy,  impersonations,  and  negro  minstrelsy. 
Among  those  students  whose  performance  showed 
special  merit  were  Messrs.  Miller.  Gump.  Simon. 
Turner,  Johnston,  Satro,  Fleishhacker,  and  Levi- 
son. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES. 


Relief  work  conducted  by  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  through  the  Associated  Charities 
for  the  year  1921  reached  the  unprecedented 
figure  of  10,796  indi\-iduals  cared  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  just  made  public 

WTiile  disclosing  a  record  economy  in  ap- 
plication of  the  funds  supplied,  the  report 
states  that  the  extent  of  destitution  in  1921 
was  such  as  to  leave  the  association  with  a 
serious  deficit.  The  following  expenditure  re- 
port of  the  Associated  Charities  dollar  for 
1921  is  cited  by  the  officials  as  definite  as- 
surance that  ever}-  dollar  invested  by  public- 
spirited  San  Franciscans  is  expended  to  cre- 
ate a  maximum  of  relief: 

Relief  in  kind,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
$.8715;  relief  in  ser^-ice,  S.0748.  Out  of 
ever>'  dollar  the  report  announces  $.9463  spent 
in  direct  relief,  with  a  minimized  overhead 
cost   of   $.0537. 

In  explanation  of  the  remarkably  low  over- 
head cost  it  is  said  by  the  directors  of  the 
association  that  this  has  been  made  possible 
by  a  foster-mother  system  that  is  luisurpassed 
in  the  United  States.  This  system  "provides 
the  wholesome  surrounding  of  actual  home 
hfe  and  the  devoted  care  of  foster-mothers, 
selected  for  their  deep  sj-mpathy  and  intelli- 
gent ministrations  in  behalf  of  their  charges," 

Under  the  head  of  family  reHei.  1993  fami- 
lies were  provided  for.  a  total  embracing  3269 
adults  and  5202  children.  Emergency  relief 
vrzs  extended  to  these  people  for  some  time 
of  the  year,  amounting  in  terms  of  continued 
support  to  the  care  of  543  children.  Sup- 
ported in  part  by  Associated  Charities  funds 
and  in  part  by  state  and  county-  funds,  1760 
children  were  provided  for  under  the  care  of 
their  own  or  foster-mothers.  Without  taking 
into  consideration  the  number  of  children  re- 
ceiving widow's  pension  money  through  the 
disbursing  agency  of  the  association,  the  San 
Francisco  organization  supported  9699  indi- 
viduals wholly  or  in  part  for  some  portion  of 
the  year.     Of  these,  6430  were  children. 

A  development  of  importance  for  the  year 
past,  it  is  stated,  has  been  in  the  relief  work 
conducted  in  behalf  of  unmarried  mothers. 
This  department  gets  in  touch  with  yoimg  tin- 
married  mothers  before  confinement  or  while 
in  the  hospital.  Its  work  is  to  provide  conva- 
lescent care  and  other  material  relief  when 
needed,  and  help  plan  for  the  future  of  mother 
and  baby.  The  expenditure  in  the  department 
of  unxEarried  mothers  for  1921  was  $3514,  ad- 
ministered by  a  social  worker  of  special  quali- 
fications who  has  been  recognized  by  the  San 
Francisco  Hospital  in  the  follow-up  of  its 
maternity  department.  It  is  her  duty  to  co- 
operate closely  with  the  other  hospitals  and 
form  a  connecting  hnk  between  the  hospitals, 
the  child-caring  agencies,  and  all  other  res- 
cue homes  in  good  standing. 

WTiile  the  Associated  Charities  is  not  pro- 
vided with  a  force  large  enough  to  do  con- 
structive relief  work  for  all  whose  temporary 
need   it   meets,   intensive  care  is  rendered   to 


its  foster  home  children,  to  pensioned  mothers, 
and  to  the  sick  and  suffering. 

A  pressing  need  of  workers  to  make  pos- 
sible the  relief  needed  by  many  families  and 
children  is  made  public.  Particular  demand 
exists  for  visiting  nurses  to  care  for  the  sick 
in  their  homes  and  the  babies  in  foster  homes. 
Trained  workers  are  also  needed  to  guide  and 
super\-ise  the  foster-children. 


Xobiliary  orders  and  badges  of  honor  in 
Germany  hitherto,  upon  the  death  of  the 
owner,  have  been  left  as  souvenirs  to  his 
heirs,  though  only  upon  payment  to  the  state 
of  their  bullion  value.  Now  the  prime  minis- 
ter announces  that  because  of  the  increased 
value  of  gold  he  is  compelled,  in  the  interest 
of  the  state,  to  increase  by  100  per  cent,  the 
prices  of  all  such  decorations.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  applies  to  the  Iron  Cross, 
though  it  has  been  so  numerously  awarded, 
one  would  think,  as  materially  to  affect  the 
supply  of  that  most  useful  metal. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Latfesl  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreatioo 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Serrice  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  hungalows  of  various  sizes ; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MANAGER 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


.„!L  ...fe 


Hotel  Claremont| 

Berkeley,  California  i 

Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills,  J 

amidst    wonderful     flower    gardens  M 

and    magnificent    trees.    Thirty-five  J 

minutes  from  San   Francisco  direct  m 

to   entrance  of   Hotel    by  the  Key  M 

Route  ferr>'  and  express  trains.  f 

For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley  p 

9300.  1 


HORSE  B.\CK  CLOTHES 
A  SPECIALTY 


XELEPHOXE 
GARFIELD  2S10 


ANTON  C  JENSEN 

FORMERLY  OF  LONDON 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

S41  PHELils  BUILDrSG       SiS"  Feaxctsco.  Cal. 


March  25,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


iyl 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 
Business  Founded 


1880 


Storage — Shipping 

Expert  Packiiig,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


Our  Man  WUl  Call  and  Talk  the 
Matter  Over  with  You 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 


MovamentB  and  'Whereabouts. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling,  Miss  EUita 
Adams,  and  Miss  Ruth  Hobart  left  Monday  for 
Xew  York,  where  they  will  pass  the  coming  six 
weeks  at  the  Ritz-Carlton.  Miss  Hobart  will 
shortly  join  her  motherj  Mrs,  Wheeler,  at  Bryn 
Mawr.  Miss  Adams  will  spend  the  summer  abroad 
with  her  mother  and  sisters,  who  will  leave  for 
the    Atlantic    coast    in    April, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garret  lEcEnerney  have  taken 
possession  of  their  new  residence  on  Broadway 
and    Franklin    Streets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elihu  Root  arrived  last  week 
from  the  Atlantic  coast.  They  are  at  the  Fair- 
mont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Storey  of  Chicago  spent 
the  week-end  in  Eurlingame  with  the  latter's  son 
and  daughter-in-law,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Hall  Roe. 

Miss  Louise  Bradburj-  of  Los  Angeles  and  her 
niece,  Miss  Rosario  Winston,  arrived  last  week 
from  the  south.  They  will  remain  in  San  Fran- 
cisco a  fortnight  with  Miss  Winston's  brother-in- 
law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Jenkins. 
Mr.  John  Drum  left  last  week  on  a  trip  to 
New    York. 

Mr,  and  ilrs.  James  Flood,  Miss  Jennie  Flood, 
Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  and  Miss  Mary  Donohoe. 
who  went  abroad  several  weeks  ago,  are  at  present 
in  Italy. 

Mr.  Douglas  Alexander  has  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia from  Seattle,  where  he  has  resided  for  the 
past  two  years.  He  will  make  his  home  for  the 
present  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson  in 
Burltngame. 

Mrs.  Philip  Bowles,  Jr.,  will  return  the  Sxst  of 
the  week  from   Los  Angeles. 

Sir  Auckland  and   Lady   Geddes   of  London  ar-  ' 
rived  Sunday  from  Southern  California.     They  are 
guests  at  the   St.   Francis. 

Mr.  George  Armsby,  who  arrived  last  week  from 
New  York,  has  left  for  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  with  Miss  Cornelia  Armsby  and  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Armsby.  They  are  visiting  former  Governor 
Livingston  Beeckraan  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
in   Santa   Barbara, 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels, 
and  Miss  Claud ine  Spreckels  will  leave  in  April 
for  Europe,  where  they  will  pass  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parmer  Fuller  are  passing  a  fort- 
night in   Southern  California. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann  and  Miss  Edith  Dohr- 
mann  will  leave  in  June  on  a  European  trip  to 
be  away  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bliss  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bliss  left  several  days  ago  for  the  southern  part 
of  the  state.     They  are  at  present  in  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  and  Miss  Sophy  Beylard 
left  Sundaj-  for  New  York.  They  will  sail  in 
April  for  England,  where  Miss  Beylard  will  be 
joined  by  her  father. 

Mrs,  Albert  \'an  Court  is  spending  a  week  in 
Santa  Barbara  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Vail. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Wright  have  returned  to 
Santa  Barbara  from  a  month's  sojourn  in  Los 
Angeles.  They  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Arlington 
until  their  new  home  is  completed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Goold  are  en  route  to 
San  Francisco  from  Guatemala.  They  will  pro- 
ceed shortly  to  London,  where  the  former  has 
been  recently  appointed  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy. 

Mr.  Harry  Stetson  and  Mr.  Allan  Kittle  left 
last  Thursday  for  New  York  and  will  sail  within 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding,  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  dear 
thinking, 

Mariam  L.  Ch.mibeelain,  A,  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  506,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


a  few  days  for  Europe,  They  will  remain  in 
London  until  after  the  marriage  of  Miss  Evelyn 
Poett  and   Mr,  \\''harton  Thurston. 

Mrs.  Jane  Hayne  and  Miss  Ysabel  Chase  re- 
turned the  first  of  the  week  from  a  trip  to  Pasa- 
dena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Jerome  Politzcr  are  in  Roumania, 
where  they  will  remain  for  several  weeks.  In 
the  summer  they  will  go  to  Constantinople. 

Mr.  Archibald  Johnson  has  returned  from  a  so- 
journ at  Coronado. 

Mrs,  Arthur  Lord  is  en  route  to  Naples,  where 
she  will  be  joined  by  Miss  Edith  Bull.  After  a 
tour  of  the  Mediterranean  they  will  travel  through 
Italy  and  France. 

Mr.  Joseph  Catherwood  has  arrived  in  Spain, 
where  he  will  remain  for  a  month.  In  May  he 
will  join  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Alan  Wallace,  in  Italy. 
Later  in  the  summer  Mr.  Catherwood  will  visit 
Count  and  Countess  Joaquin  de  Pereyra  in  France. 
Mr.  Bowie  Detrick  and  Mr.  Van  Dyke  Johns 
will  return  to  the  United  States  from  Honolulu 
in  July,  They  will  go  to  New  York  to  compete 
for  the  Davis  tennis  cup,  making  the  trip  by  way 
of  Canada.  Mrs.  Bowie  Detrick,  Jr.,  will  come  to 
San  Francisco  to  await  their  homecoming. 

Mrs.  John  Ellicott  is  visiting  in  Washington 
with  Mrs.  Charles  Williams,  She  recently  re- 
turned from   Santiago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris  will  leave  in 
April  for  Woodside,  where  they  will  reopen  their 
country    home. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Stillman  will  leave  in  May  for 
New  York,  to  remain  until  after  the  graduation 
of  Miss  Lisa  Stillman  from  Vassar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear  and  Mr.  Jack 
Breeden  have  returned  to  Paris  from  Eg>'pt. 
They  have  been  joined  by  Mr.  Edward  McNear 
and    Mr.    Frederick  McNear,   Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorin  Tryon  will  return  the  first 
of  the  week  from  their  wedding  trip,  which  was 
passed   on    the   Atlantic  coast. 

Miss  Emilie  Parrott  and  Mr.  John  Parrott,  Jr., 
returned  Thursday  to  San  ilateo  from  a  trip 
through    Southern   California. 

Baroness  Helena  de  Bisping  of  Poland  spent 
the  week-end  in  San  Mateo  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Casserly. 

Mrs.  William  Younger  has  taken  apartments  at 
the  Fairmont,  where  she  will  remain  until  nest 
month,  when  she  will  leave  for  New  York  and 
Europe.  Her  new  home  at  Sacramento  and  Mason 
Streets   is  in  the  course  of  erection. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman,  who  left  for 
the  south  several  days  ago,  are  staying  at  the 
Hotel  del   Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Charles  Corbet  left  Sunday  for 
Salt  Lake  City,  after  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks 
in   San   Francisco, 

Mr.  James  Phelan,  Mrs.  Downey  Har\'ey,  Mrs. 
Ward  Barron,  and  Mr.  Noel  Sullivan,  who  have 
been  on  a  world  tour,  are  at  present  in  Paris. 
They  will  remain  abroad  for  several  months 
longer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Jr.,  have  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Stockton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  and  their  chil- 
dren will  arrive  next  month  from  Santa  Barbara 
to  take  possession  of  the  residence  of  the  late 
Mrs.   Cj-rus  Walker  in   San  Mateo, 

Miss  Mary  Sandall  of  New  York  is  passing  a 
few  days  in  San  Francisco.  She  will  leave  shortly 
for  Montecito  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Bliss, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick  Tower  have  returned 
to  their  Los  .\ngeles  home  from  a  trip  to  Pasa- 
dena, 

Miss  Frances  Jolliffe  will  leave  April  1st  for 
New  York  and  Europe.  In  New  York  she  will 
visit    ifrs.    Harry    Shoemaker, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Hammond  have  gone  to 
Samoa,  Humboldt  County,  to  make  their  perma- 
nent home.  They  spent  the  winter  in  town  with 
Mr.    and    Afrs.    A.    B.   Hammond. 

Miss  .Alice  De  Lamar  of  New  York  has  gone  to 
Palm    Beach   for  a  visit  of  several    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker  sailed  last 
week  for  Europe,  where  they  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin  have  returned  to  Bur- 
lingame  from  a  trip  to  Santa  Barbara  and  Pasa- 
dena. 

Mr.  Harwood  White  has  returned  to  Los  An- 
geles from    New  York. 

Miss  Mar>-  Eyre  and  Miss  Cecily  Casserly  sailed 
last  week  for  France  to  be  away  indefinitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  laccaci  have  returned  to 
New  York,  after  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks  in 
California.  They  will  sail  in  .\pril  for  France 
and  later  in  the  year  will  tour  Italy  and  Spain. 
They   will   remain   abroad   until   October. 

Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker  will  arrive  in  May 
from  New  York.  She  has  taken  the  residence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathhone  In  Burlingame  for 
the   summer. 

Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey 
have  returned  to  San  Mateo  from  a  visit  to  their 
ranch  at   Beowawe.   Nevada. 

Count  and  Countess  Eric  Lewenhaupt  will  leave 
England  in  May  for  the  Austrian  Tyrol.  Later 
they  will  go  to  Switzerland.  In  July  they  will 
take  a  house  in  Brittany,  where  they  will  remain 
until  September. 

Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Gerald  Rathbone  will  leave  shortly 
on  a  European  trip. 

Mrs,  Edward  Mulligan  returned  Saturday  to 
Redlands.  after  a  week's  visit  in  San  Francisco 
with  her  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley   Stillman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mc.\doo  have  returned 
to  Pasadena,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco. 
They  spent  the  week-end  at  the  Samarkand  in 
Santa   Barbara. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  sailed  Wednesday  for 
Europe  to  be  gone  indefinitely. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.     Achille    Roos    have    sold    their 


Jackson  Street  residence  and  will  make  their  fu- 
ture home  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Barton  Cuyler  and  Miss  Grace  Barton 
Cuyler  of  New  York  are  visiting  in  Alameda  for 
a   few  weeks, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  sailed  a  few  days 
ago  for  Paris,  where  they  will  join  Mr.  James 
Phelan's    party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bothin  have  returned  to 
Santa  Barbara,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  have  returned 
to    Burlingame   from  a   trip   to   Pasadena. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  registrants  include  Mr.  G.  E. 
A.  Leitch,  Montreal;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  John- 
son, Burlingame;  Mr.  E.  C.  Sears,  Atascadero; 
Mr,  Homer  S.  Dufify,  Santa  Barbara;  Dr.  J.  F. 
Traux,  Lompoc;  Mr.  George  H.  Cardiff,  Santa 
Cruz ;  Mr.  B.  G.  Stahley,  South  Bend,  Indiana ; 
Mr.  Isaiah  Hartman.  Mr.  W.  B.  Perry,  Boulder 
Creek;  Mr.  L.  J.  Heiberg,  Cbicago;  Mr.  L.  L. 
Orentzen,  Gonzales;  Mr.  C.  O.  Olsen,  Paraiso 
Springs;  Mr.  Glen  Wilbur,  Y'uba  City;  Mr.  F.  E. 
Willard,  Saratoga;  Mr.  G.  A.  Beard,  Mount  \'er- 
non.  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Wilson, 
Santa  Cruz;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Shirk,  Stockton; 
Mr.  Walter  L.  Christman,  San  Jose ;  Mr.  C.  S. 
Fortune,  Mr.  D.  W.  Carmichael,  Sacramento;  Mr. 
A.  L.  Sommers,  Chicago;  Mr.  J.  M.  Ward,  Den- 
ver; Mr.  D.  J.  L-  Davis,  New  York;  Mr.  Elmer 
J.  Eye,  Los  Angeles;  Colonel  R.  B.  Turner,  U. 
S.   A. 

Registered  at  the  St.  Francis  are  Bishop  W.  H. 
Moreland,  Sacramento;  Mr.  W.  A,  Walsh,  New 
York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Korick,  Phceni.x;  Mr. 
George  P.  Bent,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Bert  H.  Nathan, 
Mr.  George  Mooser,  New  Y'ork;  Mr.  W.  T.  Her- 
rick,  Waco,  Texas;  Mr.  Edward  Gassman,  Jr., 
Chicago;  Mr.  Alvin  K.  Matzer,  Seattle;  Mr.  H. 
F.  Morrow,  Portland;  Mr.  S.  H.  Barrows,  Chi- 
cago; Mr.  B.  Scannell,  Omaha;  Mr.  W.  I.  Elliott, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Charlesworth,  Sacramento;  Mr.  J.  L. 
Isaacs,  Milwaukee;  Mr.  W.  E.  White,  New  York; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  O.  Lj-ter,  Salinas,  Klansas;  Mr. 
W.  T.  Ramsay,  New  York;  Mr,  J.  T.  Carr,  Santa 
Barbara;  Mr.  T.  J.  Mara,  New  York;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  E,  Geiger,  Chicago;  Mr.  C.  A.  Robertson, 
Sacramento. 

Among  tde  recent  arrivals  at  the  Palace  are  Mr. 
J.  O.  Boyd,  Sacramento;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E. 
Wilson,  Saratoga;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  R.  Zobel, 
Atherton;  Mr.  John  M.  Perry,  Stockton;  Mr.  A. 
Emory  Wishon,  Fresno;  Mr.  Malcolm  Glendinning, 
Spokane;  Mr.  E,  O.  Menz,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  L. 
A,  Nares,  Fresno;  Mr.  William  Walker,  Los  .'Vn- 
geles;  Mr.  J.  A.  Hughes,  Barkersfield;  Mr.  Llewel- 
lyn Bixby  Long  Beach;  Mr.  Robert  H.  McAdoo, 
New  Y''ork;  Mr.  David  Elankenhorn,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  C.  M.  Weber,  Stockton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Reed,  Long  Beach;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  O.  Ogden, 
Chicago;  ilr.  and  Mrs.  Gonlej-  Burcham,  Tucson; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  De  Witt  Ludlum,  Phila- 
delphia; Mr.  W.  H,  Morely,  Santa  Barbara;  Mr. 
L.  H.  Steinhart,  Portland;  Mr.  C.  L.  Robinson, 
New   York. 


INDIA'S  ONLY  WOMAN  MONARCH. 


The 

ROOF 
GARDEN 

for 

Dancing 
EVERY  SATURDAY  EVENING 

This  delightful  room  available  on 
advance  reservation  for  private 
dancing  parties,  accommodating 
250  couples. 

Luncheon 75c 

Dinner $1.50 

HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

Market    St.,    at   Civic   Center 


D.  M.  LINNARD 
Lessee 


ERNEST  DRURY 
Manager 


Cameo 


Order  from  your  DEALER,  for  trial,  sample  ton — more  or  less — PEACOCK 
COAL.  YOU  will  appreciate  its  merits,  cheerful  blaze,  cleanliness,  general  satis- 
f:iction  for  house  use:  LTTMP  for  grates;  EGG  better  for  stoves,  costs  one  dollar 
Ir«.     Trv   Ii'ilh. 

CALIFORNIA  CLIM.ATE  needs  no  expensive  FURNACE  FIRE,  day  and  night. 
Best  Economical  substitute  CAMEO  COLORADO  CO.AL.  Start  fire  at  6  a,  m. 
to  die  out  early  evening.  Order  of  vour  DEALER  sample  sack  or  more.  He 
will  know  from  205  Hobart  Building  where  to  find  either.  CH.\RLES    R.    ALLEN 


The  Wall  of  Kalat,  the  Jam  of  Las  Eela, 
the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  and  the  Begum  of 
Bhopal. 

These  are  not  countersigns  for  secret  so- 
cieties nor  characters  in  the  latest  musical- 
comedy  hit,  but  flesh  and  blood  rulers  whose 
names  turn  up  in  the  news  now  and  then  to 
make  weary  editors  tear  their  hair.  Upon  the 
latest  to  break  into  the  front  pages — the 
Begum  of  Bhopal.  who  has  just  entertained 
the  Prince  of  Wales — some  light  is  thrown 
by  a  bulletin  on  Bhopal  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society. 

"Bhopal  upsets  a  good  many  cherished 
Western  Hemisphere  notions  of  the  East  and 
its  customs,"  says  the  bulletin.  "The  country 
is  ruled  by  Mahometans,  in  whose  eyes 
women  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  inferior 
beings  existing  for  man's  pleasure,  and  who 
must  be  kept  carefully  secluded  from  the 
world.  Yet  Bhopal  has  the  only  woman  ruler 
in  India,  Sultan  Jahan  Begum,  and  she  is 
actually  the  power  in  the  land,  ruling  it 
actively.  Moreover,  she  is  not  an  exception 
in  a  long  line  of  masculine  rulers,  as  was 
Queen  Victoria,  but  is  the  third  successive" 
Begum  to  rule  the  country.  Her  queer  title, 
incidentally,  is  roughly  the  feminine  equiva- 
lent of  Nawab  and  Rajah.  One  Western  con- 
ception she  does  not  live  up  to.  Though  she 
appears  constantly  in  public,  she  is  always 
veiled.  Few  are  her  subjects  indeed  who 
know  the  appearance  of  the  face  that  rules 
them. 

"It  is  confusing,  too,  to  the  Westerner  un- 
familiar with  India's  hodge  podge  of  re- 
ligions to  find  that  though  Bhopal  is  the  sec- 
ond most  important  Mahometan  country  in 
India,  its  population  is  73  per  cent.  Hindu 
and  only  13  per  cent.  Mahometan.  Its  pres- 
ent ruling  family  was  founded  by  an  Afghan 
soldier  of  fortune  who  leased  some  adjoining 
territorj'  from  the  Mogul  empire  in  170S. 
took  Bhopal  by  force  of  arms,  and  declared 
himself   an   independent   Nawab. 

"Bhopal  is  in  almost  the  exact  centre  of 
India.  It  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  and  has  a  population  of  close 
to  three-quarters  of  a  million.  It  is  largely 
a  plateau  region,  with  considerable  areas  of 
fertile  soil  and  large  expanses  of  grass- 
covered  downs  which  support  cattle.  In  the 
patches  of  jungle  leopards  and  tigers  find 
cover  and  an  abundance  of  wild  fowl  makes 
it  a  haven  for  the  hunter. 

"Bhopal  City,  the  seat  of  the  Begum,  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesquely  situated  of  the 
Indian  capitals.  Its  surroundings  testify  to  a 
high  order  of  engineering  ability  on  the  part 
of    the     Indians    when     mediaeval    Europeans 


were  doing  little  to  harness  Nature's  forces 
or  to  modify  the  face  of  the  earth.  With 
quaint  terraced  streets,  the  city  is  built  up 
the  side  of  a  ridge  500  feet  in  height  and  its 
lower  edge  is  bathed  by  a  large  artificial  lake 
impounded  by  a  massive  dam.  Just  beyond 
this  lake  is  a  second  large  body  of  water  held 
by  a  greater  dam,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  built  in  the  eleventh  century  at  the 
latest;  and  perhaps  much  earlier.  The  dam 
creating  the  larger  lake  also  separates  the 
two  lakes,  and  near  it  is  a  great  pile  of  white 
palaces.  From  the  palaces  a  spacious  flight  of 
steps  leads,  through  a  huge  gateway,  to  the 
water's  edge.  The  city  is  about  the  size  of 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

"Not  far  from  Bhopal  City  are  the  ruins 
of  an  even  more  ambitious  engineering  project 
— dams  which  1000  years  ago  created  a  lake 
250  square  miles  in  extent,  which  is  said  to 
have  materially  modified  the  climate  in  its 
neighborhood.  The  dams  were  destroyed 
nearly  100  years  before  Columbus  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  old  bed  of  the  lake,  whose 
soil  is  exceedingly  rich,  now  produces  a  good 
part  of  the  opium  wnich  Bhopal  exports. 

"Famine  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  Bhopal  in 
1899-1900,  and  the  population  at  the  follow- 
ing census  showed  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent. 
Even  today  in  many  of  the  villages  of  the 
country  -abandoned  houses  are  to  be  seen  in 
various  stages  of  decay.  The  country-  is  pro- 
gressive in  manj'  ways  and  dates  much  of  its 
progress  from  its  energetic  first  Begum, 
Sikandar,  who  introduced  reforms  which  have 
been  carried  on  by  her  daughter  and  grand- 
daughter." 


The  state  exhibit  of  California  wild  flowers 
opens  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  on  April  20th, 
continuing  until  the  22d.  The  exhibit,  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Wild  Flower  Con- 
ser\-ation  League,  which  is  doing  excellent 
work  in  the  state  by  stimulating  an  interest 
in  the  preser\-ation  of  the  native  flora,  has 
become  a  very  popular  institution.  The  work 
is  directed  by  Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Rice,  head  of 
the  Wild  Flower  Conservation  League.  Sev- 
eral thousand  San  Francisco  school  children 
visited  the  display  of  flowers  last  year,  in 
company  with  their  teachers.  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  David  Starr  Jordan,  and  other  eminent 
scientists  will  participate  in  the  programme 
this  April. 

■^^^ 

One  way  to  make  a  woman  happy  is  to  envy 
her. — London    Opinion. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Ruh — Do  you  ever  miss  a  meal?  Duh — Oh, 
occasionally  I  attend  a  banquet. — Life. 

Ho'ii-ard — Schuyler  sees  no  fault  in  his  wife. 
Jay — Blessed  be  the  tie  that  blinds. — Life. 

She  (petulantly) — Jack,  you  make  love  like 
an  amateur.  He — That's  where  the  art  comes 
in. — Boston    Transcript. 

Lady  (engaging  nurse) — Have  you  had  any 
experience  with  children  ?  Nurse — Oh,  yes  ! 
I  was  a  child  once  myself. — Judge. 

Howard — Women  in  politics  make  me  sick! 
What  sort  of  office  could  Miss  Oldgirl  fill? 
Jay — The  office  that  seeks  the  man. — Judge. 

Rastus — Who-all's  boss  in  yoah  home  ? 
Finney — Boss!  Boss!  Why,  niggah,  Ah  makes 
mah  wife  do  evahthing  she  wants  to  ! — Judge. 

"I  hardly  know  how  to  decide  this  case." 
"Well,  judge,  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question."  "This  is  a  triangle." — Louisville 
Courier- J  oiiryial. 

First  Cannibal — Our  chief  has  hay  fever. 
Second  Cannibal — What  brought  it  on?  First 
Cannibal — He  ate  a  grass  widow. — Journal 
American  Medical  Association. 

"A  sixty-dollar  hat?"  "Yes."  "My  hus- 
band wouldn't  buy  me  a  sixty-dollar  hat." 
"He  would  if  you  started  to  yell  for  a  grand 
piano." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

Alice — Gladys  is  a  queer  girl.  Virginia — 
How's  that  ?  Alice — She  told  George  he  might 
kiss  her  if  he  could  catch  her.  Virginia — 
Well  ?    Alice — She  really  ran. — Judge. 

Teacher — ^Johnny,  if  you  don't  behave  I'll 
have  to  send  a  note  to  your  father.  Johnny 
— You'd  better  not.  Ma's  as  jealous  as  a  cat. 
■ — American  Legion   Weekly. 

Mrs.  Asquith  is  lecturing  in  the  United 
States  on  "People  I  Have  Met."  Some  of  the 
people  in  question  are  wondering  when  they 
are  going  to  hear  the  last  of  it.^~Eve. 

Soph — Lend  me  five,  old  man,  and  I'll  be 
everlastingly  indebted  to  you.  Frosh — Yes ; 
that's  what  I  am  afraid  of. — Washington 
Ghost. 

"Don't     you     wish     sometimes     that     God 

had    made    you    a    woman  ?"      "Well,    I " 

"Never  mind.     Maybe  he  has  and  you  haven't 
found  her  yet." — Royal  Gaboon. 

Client — I  am  afraid  you  are  making  the 
sum  to  be  recovered  too  high.  Lawyer — Oh, 
well,  a  suit  for  damages  is  always  cut  large 
enough  to  allow  for  shrinkage,  you  know. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

A  man  who  had  had  his  purse  stolen  in  a 
crowd  received  this  letter  one  day :  "Sir,  I 
stoal  youre  munny.     Remauss  is  noring  me. 


so  I  send  sum  of  it  back  to  you.  Wen  it  nors 
again  I  will  send  sum  more." — Pearson's 
Weekly. 

The  Interviewer — And  please,  sir,  what 
have  you  to  say  on  the  subject  of  anonymous 
letters?  The  Great  Mati — Stupid  missives!  I 
admit  I  invariably  read  anonymous  letters — 
but  I  never  answer  them. — Paris  L' Illustra- 
tion. 

"You  can  notice  the  days  getting  longer 
already,"  said  the  suburban  philosopher. 
"Right  you  are,"  said  his  neighbor.  "An- 
other month,  and  we'll  be  able  to  stand  out  at 
night  and  wait  for  a  car  by  daylight." — To- 
ronto  Telegram. 

Exasperated  Wife — My  dear  man,  you 
learnt  to  drill  in  the  army ;  why  can't  you 
pick  this  up  ?  It's  a  perfectly  simple  step. 
Any  one  woiJd  think  you  were  mentally  de- 
ficient. Husband — ^Almost  the  sergeant's  own 
v/ords,  dear. — Punch. 

"I  dined  at  ray  fiancee's  home  yesterday." 
■"I  suppose  thej-  regard  you  as  one  of  the 
family  by  now,  don't  they?"  "Not  exactly. 
They  haven't  reached  the  point  where  they 
bawl  me  out  if  I  make  a  spot  on  the  table- 
cloth."— Boston  Transcript. 

"I  have  a  cold,"  said  the  girl.  "Yes  ?" 
"How  much  is  this  cold  cure?"  "One  dol- 
lar." "Will  it  help  me?"  "You  never  can 
tell  what  will  help  a  cold."  "That  is  true. 
So  I  guess  I'll  have  a  box  of  candy  instead." 
— Louisz-ille  Courier- Journal. 

Helpful  Small  Boy — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir. 
but  your  car  was  stolen  about  ten  minutes 
ago.  Car  Oumer — Well,  why  didn't  you  raise 
an  alarm  and  stop  the  thieves  ?  Boy — I  never 
thought  of  that,  sir;  but  it's  all  right — I  took 
the  number  of  the  car. — Punch. 

"But  surely,"  said  the  haughty  dame,  "if  I 
pay  the  fare  for  my  dog  he  will  be  treated 
the  same  as  other  passengers  and  be  allowed 
to  occupy  a  seat?"  "Of  course,  madam,"  the 
guard  replied  politely,  "provided  he  does  not 
put  his  feet  on  it." — Pearson's   Weekly. 

"Pretty  good  rubber  you  have  now,"  said 
the  fat  patron  of  a  Turkish  bath.  "Yes," 
said  the  proprietor.  "I  thought  the  fellow- 
would  make  good  when  I  hired  him."  "He 
works  like  an  experienced  man."  "He's  had 
plenty  of  experience,  all  right.  He  used  to 
swab  decks  on  a  liner." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

"Coppers  —  nasty,  suspicious,  interfering 
blokes,"  exclaimed  Bill.  "Always  sneakin' 
about  where  they're  not  wanted.  I  fairly 
'ates  a  copper.  An'  now  I  reads  in  the  papers 
about  a  feller  being  charged  with  pretendin' 
to  be  one!"  "A  feller  wot'd  pretend  to  be  a 
copper,"  rejoined  his  pal  darkly,  "  'ud  do 
anythink." — London   Winning  Post. 
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Aerial  Cartography. 

New  York  City  has  been  "mapped"  from 
the  air  in  sixtj'-nine  minutes,  according  to  an 
announcement  from  the  Aeronautical  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  describing  a  new  type  of 
aerial  camera  perfected  by  Sherman  M.  Fair- 
child,  president  of  the  Fairchild  Aerial  Camera 
Company.  Operating  from  an  airplane  at  a 
height  of  10.000  feet,  the  photographer 
snapped  100  photographs  of  that  number  of 
sections  into  which  the  citj-  had  been  divided. 

"These  photographs  fitted  together  form  a- 
mosaic  of  thirty-two  square  miles  area,  show- 
ing distinctly  every  street  and  building,"  says 
the  statement.  "Even  vehicles  and  pedes- 
trians are  discernible  in  the  picture,  just  as 
one  would  see  them  if  he  were  looking 
straight  down  from  a  height  of  two  miles." 

To  assure  this  accuracy  over  unlimited 
areas,  Mr.  Fairchild  developed  what  is  known 
as  a  between -the -lens  shutter  which  it  is  said 
actually  saves  the  brief  instant  which  other 
shutters  spend  traversing  the  plate  during  the 
exposure,  says  the  New  York  Times.  This  in- 
stant would  matter  little  in  ordinary  photog- 
raphy, but  in  mapping,  or  taking  vertical 
views,  the  speed  of  the  airplane  would  cause  a 
distortion  in  the  map.  The  perfected  camera 
also  includes  an  electric  timing  device  and  an 
automatic  interval  device.  Mr.  Fairchild,  who 
is  in  his  early  twenties,  said  that  the  camera 
represented  three  years  of  experimentation. 

An  examination  of  the  mosaic  bears  out  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Fairchild.  It  is  possible  to  pick 
out  virtually  any  building  in  the  city.  The 
Battery,  Madison  Square,  Fifth  Avenue,  office 
buildings,  private  dwellings,  as  well  as  the 
various  centres  of  traffic  and  population  are 
portrayed  in  true  proportion.  The  photograph 
is  more  than  eight  feet  long  and  t^venty  inches 
wide. 

City  officials  who  have  inspected  the  mosaic 
said  that  aerial  photographs  of  this  character 
had  a  practical  value  which  was  certain  to  be 
recognized. 

"Such  a  photograph  would  be  a  great  help 
to  us  in  directing  a  raid  or  surrounding  a 
burglar,"  Police  Inspector  Davis  said.  Com- 
missioner Joseph' Johnson  of  the  department 
of  public  works  said  that  he  had  intended 
going  by  automobile  to  inspect  two  proposed 
operations,  but  with  the  map  in  front  of  him 
he  found  he  could  attend  to  the  task  without 
leaving  his  office. 


The  Ring  and  the  Girl.  [ 

Solomonic  judgment  on  property  rights  in 
engagement  rings  comes  from  New  York. 
According  to  the  New  York  Times,  a  $660 
diamond  engagement  ring  in  the  life  of  Mor- 
ris Herschowitz,  chauffeur,  is  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  the  charms  of  Miss 
Sadie  Neudlman.  But  a  $660  diamond  ring 
in  the  life  of  Miss  Neudlman,  when  compared 
with  Morris,  is  something  to  be  thought  over 
carefully. 

Justice  William  Caffrey,  in  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict Municipal  Court,  heard  the  case  of  Her- 
schowitz against  Neudlman.  The  ring,  it  ap- 
peared, was  given  by  Morris  to  Sadie  last 
August  with  the  understanding  that  the  wed- 
ding was  to  take  place  after  the  Jewish  holi- 
days last  fall.  By  Morris'  version,  he  asked 
her,  when  the  time  came,  but  Morris  said  she 
merely  looked  at  and  through  him  and  asked 
hira  whence  came  the  original  idea — or  words 
to  that  effect. 

Indeed,  Morris  told  the  court.  Miss  Neudl- 
man spoke  of  her  big  brother  and  his  ability 
to  separate  Morris  from  the  Neudlman  house- 
hold, should  he,  Morris,  ever  bring  up  the 
subject  of  matrimony  again.  However,  as 
Morris  explained,  he  asked  her  right  away: 
"You  promised  to  marry  me,  didn't  you  ?" 
Morris  said  Sadie  responded  by  putting  him 
out  of  the  house. 

Then  Miss  Neudlman  told  her  side.  Cer- 
tainly, Morris  had  given  her  the  ring,  but  it 
had  been  understood  that  the  wedding  would 
not  be  until  her  older  sister  was  married, 
which  event  might  occur  tomorrow,  next  week, 
or  next  year,  but  which  certainly  would  take 
place.  After  her  explanation,  Herschowitz 
told  how  he  and  Sadie  had  been  sweethearts 
for  ten  years.  Then  Justice  Caffrey  picked  up 
the  ring  and.  holding  it  between  his  thumb  and 
forefinger,    asked   Morris : 

"Do  you  want  this  precious  stone  or  do  you 
want   this   precious  girl?" 

"I  want  the  girl,"  promptly  replied  Herscho- 
witz. 

"And  do  you,"  said  the  justice  to  the  girl, 
"want  to  marry  Morris?" 

Sadie  looked  at  Morris  and  at  the  ring  and 


lalteringly   said,   "I'll   have   to   think  it   over." 
"Well,"   replied   the  judge,    rapping  for   the 
next    case,    "you'll    either   marry    Herschowitz 
by  June  25th  or  forfeit  the  ring." 


"I  hear  tell  that  a  passel  of  fellers  out 
hunting  over  tuther  side  of  Mount  Pizgj'  seed 
a  wild  boy  and  took  a  shot  at  him  yiste'd'y," 
related  a  neighbor.  "They  say  he  didn't  have 
any  clothes  on  and  ran  like  a  deer."  "That 
so  ?"  returned  Gap  Johnson  of  Rumpus  Ridge, 
Ark.  "Aw,  well,  he  haint  none  of  my  chil- 
dren as  fur  as  I  know.  Tennyrate,  my  wife 
has  been  making  so  much  pester  for  the  last 
three,  four  months,  about  the  kids  not  having 
anything  to  wear,  that  tuther  day  when  I  sold 
a  boss  I  bought  a  whole  bolt  of  cloth,  and  I 
reckon  likely  by  this  time  she's  made  'era  all 
the  britches  and  one  thing  and  another  they 
need.  If  they're  running  around  naked  it's 
their  own  fault." — Kansas  City  Star. 
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Germany  today  are  far  lower  per  capita  of  population 
than  they  are  in  France.  The  plain  meaning  of  that  is 
that  the  aggressor  in  the  war,  and  the  loser  of  the  war, 
is  in  better  financial  condition  than  the  nation  attacked 
and  wronged.  No  economic  obfuscations  by  German 
financial  experts  or  sympathizers  should  be  permitted 
to  veil  this  condition  or  blind  us  to  its  significance. 
It  is  Germany's  turn  to  "give  until  it  hurts,"  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  arbitrary  dictation  is  the  only 
way  to  bring  that  about. 


The  Four-Power  Treaty  and  Senator  Johnson. 

As  to  the  ultimate  authority  of  the  Four-Power 
treaty,  or  any  other  "scrap  of  paper,"  opinions  differ. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  popular  mind  of 
America  finds  in  this  engagement  a  hope,  if  not  a 
guaranty,  of  peace.  If  it  lacks  the  merit  of  assurance, 
it  has  at  least  the  value  of  defining  an  ideal,  and  in 
the  inter-relationships  of  nations  ideals  count  for 
something.  Even  Bismarck  grasped  this  principle.  His 
prophecy  of  forty  years  ago  that  in  the  next  war  "vic- 
tory will  be  determined  by  the  'imponderables'  "  was  a 
tribute  to  the  force  of  ideals,  in  other  words  of  moral 
motives.  Recent  events  impress  the  lesson.  But  for 
the  "imponderables" — but  for  the  fact  that  she  fought 
against  ideals  of  equity  and  of  sentiment — Germany 
would  have  won  the  war. 

Yet  in  prudence  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  inter- 
national engagements,  however  ideally  conceived  and 
however  ceremoniously  confirmed,  rest  upon  a  shifting 
foundation.  The  policies  of  nations  are  determined  by 
their  interests  or  their  passions ;  and  as  the  interest  or 
temper  of  future  times  may  differ  from  the  interest  or 
temper  of  today,  so  the  policy  of  today  may  become  ob- 
solete. The  only  assurance  of  good  faith  and  amity 
between  nations  lies  in  mutual  understanding.  When 
that  is  lost,  when  understanding  and  good-will  are 
transmuted  into  passion,  "scraps  of  paper"  have  not 
hitherto  served  to  stay  the  wrath  of  nations. 


Germany's  Turn. 

Herr  Doctor  Chancellor  Wirt  of  Germany,  speaking 
of  the  coming  economic  conference  at  Genoa,  expresses 
the  fear  that  it  may  treat  the  problem  of  rehabilitating 
Germany  in  a  "spirit  of  arbitrary  dictation."  There  is 
some  ground  for  his  apprehension.  When  a  whole  na- 
tion behaves  in  such  a  manner  that  it  treats  every  con- 
cession as  a  sign  of  mental  weakness,  every  effort  at 
conciliatory  policies  as  symptomatic  of  fear,  when  its 
leaders  harbor  the  theory  that  the  peoples  they  have 
wronged,  and  the  nations  large  parts  of  whose  territory 
they  have  destroyed,  are  impudent  beggar  children  to 
be  flouted  and  further  wronged  to  the  end  of  time, 
when  "arbitrary  dictation"  is  proved  by  long  experience 
to  be  the  only  sort  of  thing  that  nation  can  understand, 
when  its  commercial  leader  prepares  to  insult  the  world 
afresh  by  sending  over  the  seven  seas  the  names  of 
Ludendorff,  Tirpitz,  and  Buelow  as  the  names  of  three 
great  German  ships,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
arbitrary  dictation  is  in  sight.  And  the  sooner  it  is 
applied  the  sooner  will  the  bill  of  damages  be  paid  and 
the  financial  world  set  running  again.  It  can  not  be 
done  amiably  and  with  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
a  people  that  consider  no  feelings  but  their  own. 

It  is  an  iniquitous  thing,  and  one  not  to  be  borne  by 
any  statesmanship  that  believes  in  the  necessity  of 
justice  as  a  basis  of  world  stability,  that  the  taxes  in 


It  is  at  this  point  that  hopes  are  based  upon  the 
Four-Power  treaty.  It  is  an  agreement  between  four 
nations  with  large  interests  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
"respect"  each  other's  rights  as  they  are  now  estab' 
lished  and  recognized.  Further,  it  is  an  agreement 
between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Japan,  should  any  difficulties  arise  between  them,  or 
should  any  other  power  threaten  the  peace  of  the  Pa 
cific,  to  meet  in  conference  and  talk  things  over.  This 
agreement  is  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  and  con 
tinue  after  that  time  subject  to  the  right  of  any 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  to  terminate  it  upon 
twelve  months'  notice.  That  harm  may  come  out  of 
this  simple  engagement  is  not  conceivable.  That  good 
may  come  of  it  is  probable.  We  have  a  concrete  illus 
tration  in  achievements  of  the  Conference  recently  held 
at  Washington.  It  has  dissipated  clouds  that  have 
caused  anxiety  in  recent  times.  It  has  established  an 
atmosphere  of  good-will  where  before  there  was  jeal- 
ousy and  apprehension.  It  has  cleared  up  the  scandal 
of  Shantung  and  it  has  brought  about  conditions  tend 
ing  to  protection  of  China  against  policies  of  selfishness 
and  aggression.  So  much  has  been  achieved  tending  to 
sustained  international  equities  as  to  afford  hope  for. 
effects  similarly  to  be  worked  out  in  times  to  come 
under  the  conference  system.  Not  everybody,  as  has 
been  developed  in  senatorial  discussions  at  Washing 
ton,  shares  this  hope.  But  those  who  doubt  are  few  as 
compared  with  the  many  who  see  in  the  arrangement  a 
distinct  step  in  the  progress  of  international  relation 
ships.  

Throughout  the  country  public  sentiment  has  hailed 
ratification  of  the  Four-Power  treaty  with  approval 
even  with  enthusiasm.  It  is  appraised  in  Cali- 
fornia as  a  settlement  of  differences  between  this 
country  and  Japan  that  have  long  ranked — and  rankled 


■as  an  "issue."  It  was,  therefore,  a  disappointment 
and  a  matter  of  chagrin  that  our  senior  senator 
took  ground  against  the  treaty  and  against  the  Ad- 
ministration, joining  his  efforts  to  defeat  ratifica- 
tion with  the  Democratic  minority  and  with  those 
of  a  little  group  of  chronic  objectors.  The  great 
meeting  held  in  the  San  Francisco  Auditorium  last 
week  was  designed  not  more  in  approval  of  the  Four- 
Power  treaty  than  as  a  protest  against  Senator  John- 
son's course  in  opposing  it.  The  meeting  as  repre- 
senting the  sentiment  of  California  did  not  go  beyond 
the  mark  in  declaring  that  "the  attitude  of  Senator 
Hiram  W.  Johnson  does  not  reflect  our  sober  and 
earnest  convictions." 

Senator  Johnson's  answer  to  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting  is  worthy  of  attention — indeed  of  admira- 
tion— not  as  justifying  his  judgment,  but  as  de- 
fining a  standard  of  conscientious  and  spirited  action 
on  the  part  of  men  in  representative  position.  "I  am 
always  glad,"  he  said,  "to  have  the  views  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  my  constituents.  *  *  *  I  recog- 
nize the  right  of  every  man  to  his  opinion  and  to  the 
public  expression  of  that  opinion,  *  *  *  but  I  recog- 
nize, too,  that  one  who  occupies  a  position  as  United 
States  senator  must,  in  the  questions  which  come  to 
him,  reach  his  decisions  and  cast  his  votes  as  his  judg- 
ment and  his  conscience  dictate.  He  would,  indeed,  be 
a  poor  and  contemptible  representative  who  yielded  his 
conscience  and  his  judgment  to  every  varying  popular 
gust,  or  to  every  demand  which  might  be  made  upon 
him  by  groups  or  individuals." 

Here  is  a  clear  and  forcible  expression  of  a  spirit  in 
accord  with  the  best  traditions  that  have  come  down 
from  the  earlier  days  of  our  representative  system. 
Here  is  declared  a  principle  that  every  thoughtful  man 
must  respect.  It  is  a  principle  which,  if  sustained  upon 
the  basis  of  intelligence  and  of  moral  conviction,  should 
control  in  representative  government.  In  glowing 
phrases  it  condemns  and  rebukes  the  cringing  sub- 
serviency that  yields  to  "every  varying  gust."  That  we 
have  and  have  had  too  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  all 
will  admit.  

But  from  Senator  Johnson  this  high  declaration 
smacks  of  melodrama.  It  has  the  flavor  of  euphemy 
rather  than  of  convincing  force.  It  does  not  accord 
with  Mr.  Johnson's  history  or  with  his  character.  Now, 
for  something  more  than  a  decade,  Mr.  Johnson  has 
been  a  potent  figure  in  the  political  life  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  has  been  governor  of  the  state.  He  has 
been  a  senator  from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  His  activities  have  been  incessant  and 
the  achievements  associated  with  his  name ,  if  not 
wholly  admirable,  have  been  notable.  But  with  all  his 
very  considerable  personal  force,  with  all  the  emphasis 
of  his  very  considerable  powers  of  expression,  he  has 
not  been  able  to  impress  the  people  of  California  as  a 
man  of  integrity  of  mind.  Even  his  political  friends, 
while  stressing  his  "cleverness,"  have  little  or  naught  to 
say  of  his  moral  dependability.  Mr.  Johnson  knows — 
none  better — the  value  of  rhetorical  periods ;  they  make 
the  major  part  of  his  stock  in  trade.  In  the  imme- 
diate instance  he  has  declared  in  terms  a  sound  and 
worthy  principle  in  republican  government.  But  it  does 
not  go  down  with  the  public  because  the  public  does 
not  definitely  respect  the  man.  Coming  from  fulius 
Kahn — not  to  mention  others — an  expression  like 
that  above  quoted  would  command  whole-hearted  re- 
spect because  it  would  be  convincing  at  the  points  of 
sincerity  and  integrity  of  mind.  Coming  from  Mr. 
Johnson,  it  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  calculated  eu- 
phemism, lacking  the  true  ring  of  moral  metal.  Splen- 
didly as  it  resounds,  it  does  not  in  multitudes  of  minds 
nullify  the  impression  that  Mr.  Johnson's  attitude  in 
the  matter  immediately  at  issue  had  its  inspiration  in 
motives  less  worthy  than  he  would  have  us  believe. 
His   course   in   the   matter   of   the   treaty   follows   {(•■-• 
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iiusely  the  policies  of  his  friend  and  patron,  Jlr.  Hearst. 
It  dovetails  too  precisely  with  his  instinct  of  detraction, 
his  habit  of  denunciation,  his  propensity  to  offensive 

combat.  

The  fact  that  Mr.  Johnson  in  a  matter  of  profound 
iinportance  has  misinterpreted  the  sentiment  of  Cali- 
fornia, entered  into  alliance  with  the  Democratic 
'party,  affiliated  himself  with  the  little  group  of 
chronic  senatorial  malcontents,  and  in  effect  broken 
with  President  Harding  has  stirred  in  many  minds  the 
suggestion  that  a  man  of  steadier  habits  of  thought  and 
action  and  of  more  loyal  type  would  better  serve  our  in- 
terests in  the  Senate.  It  is  argued  that  California  as  a 
Republican  state  ought  to  be  represented  by  a  man 
definitely  and  dependably  a  Republican.  It  is  argued, 
further,  that  both  the  sentiment  and  the  interests  of 
California  call  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of  her  rep- 
resentatives with  the  Harding  administration.  There  is 
force  in  these  presentments.  Assuredly  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  California  would  prefer  to  see  in  the  post 
now  held  by  Mr.  Johnson  a  man  of  less  combative 
spirit,  a  man  free  from  association  with  the  Borahs  and 
the  La  Follettes,  a  man  pledged  under  the  commit- 
ments of  party  loyalty,  a  man  unsmirched  by  affiliation 
with  Hearstism.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  in 
the  coming  election  a  man  of  another  and  better  spirit 
might  win  over  Mr.  Johnson.  But  there  are  many  who 
doubt  it.  The  man  at  once  competent,  willing,  and 
available  may  be  difficult  to  find.'j'^The  Johnson  political 
machine,  though  perhaps  not  what  it  once  was,  is  still 
the  largest  concrete  force  in  the  political  life  of  the 
state.  It  came  into  existence  under  conditions  now 
past:  in  realitj'  it  is  an  anachronism,  but  it  remains  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with. 


called  kosher  wine.  Many  of  these  fake  rabbis  sold 
cards  certifying  that  the  holder  is  a  member  of  a 
Jtivish  congregation  and  thus  entitled  to  a  wine  ration. 
This  phase  of  the  conspiracy  was  exposed  some  weeks 
back  in  New  York.  The  names  of  Houlihan,  Murphy, 
Moriarity,  Olsen,  Schmidt,  Johnson,  Rutherford,  Sin- 
clair, McLeod,  and  Milliken  were  found  among  those 
who  had  cards  declaring  them  to  be  attendants  at 
mythical  sj-nagogues.  Prohibition  officers  find  that  the 
fake  rabbi  game  has  been  active  in  California,  particu- 
larW  in  the  vicinity  of  Hollywood,  where  if  the  cer- 
tificates of  synagogue  membership  are  to  be  believed 
a  majoritj'  of  the  population  is  made  up  of  Jews.  One 
member  of  the  Hollywood  colony  was  found  to  hold 
membership  in  five  congregations,  no  one  of  which 
seems  to  have  a  substantial  existence. 


Incidental  to  Prohibition. 

In  the  course  of  a  hearing  before  the  \Vays  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
week  Mr.  Crissinger,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
testified  that  many  banks  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
are  loaded  up  with  "questionable  loans."  The  phrase 
was  a  bit  of  delicate  camouflage  covering  the  fact  that  a 
surprising  number  of  banks,  notably  in  Florida,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  Xew  York,  and  even  the  national 
capital,  hold  bootleggers'  paper  running  in  the  aggregate 
to  tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  A  single  bank  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  has  been  found  to  be  carrj'ing  paper  to 
the  extent  of  a  million  dollars  of  a  man  engaged  in  a 
fraudulent  deal  in  "kosher"  wine,  imported  ostensibly  to 
supply  the  needs  of  Jewish  congregations,  whose  mem- 
bers under  the  law  are  permitted  to  have  ten  gallons  of 
wine  a  year.  Other  banks  have  been  found  heavily  in- 
volved in  the  same  deal.  But  it  is  not  alone  in  kosher 
wine  that  many  banks  of  the  country  are  participating 
as  financial  backers — in  other  words,  as  partners — in 
the  bootlegging  business.  All  up  and  down  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  to  a  limited  extent  on  the  Pacific  side  of 
the  continent  banks  have  been  supplying  funds  to  men 
whose  business,  known  to  the  bankers  or  otherwise,  is 
that  of  importing  and  selling  liquors  in  contempt  of  the 
A'olstead  Act.  The  fact  is  illustrative  of  a  condition 
in  which  the  country  has  been  plunged  by  an  effort  to 
do  an  impossible  thing,  namely,  to  substitute  an  arbi- 
trary legal  regulation  for  a  law  of  custom  established 
immemorially  and  fixed  in  the  habits  of  millions  of 
persons. 

In  the  kosher  wine  deal  above  referred  to  the  banks 
involved  were  compelled  to  take  over  great  stocks  in 
warehouses  when  the  prohibition  enforcement  officers 
shut  down  on  methods  of  distribution  that  were  in  prac- 
tice only  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  Comptroller  is  com- 
pelling these  banks,  as  he  discovers  the  facts,  to  force 
liquidation  of  "questionable"  paper.  But  the  astounding 
fact  is  that  if  he  should  press  his  demands  too  hard  a 
number  of  banks  of  high  standing  would  have  to  close 
their  doors.  This  is  not  saying  that  the  government  is 
a  party  to  anj'  deal  by  which  the  banks  are  permitted 
to  dispose  of  the  stocks  of  liquors  which  many  of  them 
are  holding  as  security  for  loans,  but  it  is  not  giving 
them  sufficient  leeway  to  get  out  without  serious  loss. 
The  matter  is  being  handled  discreetly,  and  it  is  well, 
since  radical  action  on  the  part  of  the  government 
would  inevitably  prove  disastrous. 

Some  of  the  ramifications  of  the  colossal  deal  in 
kosh.  r  wine  have  humorous  aspects.  For  example,  a 
great  number  of  fake  rabbis  were  certified  to  by  former 
Pr'^'nibition  ,  Commissioner  Kramer  and  were  duly 
rec  --gnized  by  him.    They  w-ere  distributers  for  the  so- 


Where  There  Is  No  Peace. 

We  are  told,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  believing,  that 
Senator  Johnson  will  return  to  California  and  endeavor 
to  replenish  his  depleted  political  stock  by  jumping  into 
a  fight  on  the  Japanese.  Former  Senator  Phelan, 
though  of  the  opposing  party,  has  been  in  Japan  assem- 
bling arms  and  armor  for  the  same  dismal  conflict,  and 
from  the  same  side.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  so  much 
belligerent  disposition  and  such  abundant  ammimition 
should  go  entirely  to  waste — so  any  faint  prospects  we 
ever  thought  we  had  discerned  of  a  peaceful  and  digni- 
fied senatorial  contest  are  already  obscured  by  the  pre- 
liminary dust  of  combat.  It  looks  as  though  no  matter 
who  the  opposing  candidates  in  either  party  may  be, 
we  are  in  for  another  tiresome  political  battle  on  an 
issue  of  which  many  persons  in  this  state  are  grown 
intolerably  weary,  and  from  which  they  have  had 
reason  to  believe  they  might  some  day  enjo)'  a  needed 
rest. 

Senator  Johnson  is  a  sort  of  paleontologica!  sur- 
vival from  the  fighting  age.  He  first  came  into  public 
notice  as  a  fighter,  and  he  remained  in  the  public  eye 
in  that  character.  Even  James  J.  Corbett  left  the  ring 
for  the  stage,  but  not  so  Senator  Johnson.  He  stays 
on  after  his  geological  period  has  passed,  like  the 
plesiosaurus  now  supposed  to  infest  the  otherwise 
peaceful  waters  of  a  Patagonian  lake.  We  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  any  particular  physical  resemblance — he  has 
not  a  swan's  neck  and  a  horse's  head,  as  the  plesio- 
saurus now  figuring  in  the  news  dispatches  is  said  to 
have.  Nor  could  he  be  compared  to  the  extinct  mega- 
lotherium,  the  giant  sloth  of  the  Pleistocene  deposits. 
He  may  be  out  on  a  limb,  but  we  have'  no  thought  that 
California's  senior  senator  got  there  after  the  manner 
of  the  sloth,  hanging  on  by  his  feet  and  progressing 
horizontal!)-  dorsal  side  down.  Nor  does  he  much  re- 
semble the  arch^opteryx,  although  the  archaeopteryx 
was  a  bird.  He  seems  more  like  the  carnivorous,  or 
meat-eating  dinosaur,  of  the  Upper  Jurassic,  standing 
ever  on  his  hind  feet  and  using  his  head  for  those 
rending  and  battering  functions  to  which  it  is  so  ad- 
mirably adapted.  And  his  outer  integument  suggests 
the  impenetrable  plates  of  the  giant  armadillo. 

Of  course.  Senator  Johnson's  political  beginnings  are 
somewhat  less  remote  than  the  geological  epochs  to 
which  we  have  referred.  The  course  of  man  is  more 
quickly  run.  It  is  but  a  few  short  years  since  he  began 
to  sacrifice  himself  to  Great  Moral  Causes,  and  to  stand 
depicted  in  solemn  cartoons  hand  in  hand  with  Roose- 
velt. The  point  is  that  the  times  and  battles  which 
called  him  forth  are  over,  the  trumpet  blasts  are  stilled, 
the  captured  banners  of  the  enemy  are  gathering  dust 
in  the  cathedrals  of  the  righteous — that  is  to  say,  the 
offices  of  the  clutter  of  expensive  commissions  we  owe 
to  his  great  political  organizing  ability;  while  he  wishes 
to  go  right  on  fighting  battles,  because  he  is  a  fighting 
man  and  sees  nothing  imless  he  sees  it  red. 

Grant  said:  "Let  us  have  peace."  That  is  the 
aspiration  of  a  wear)'  world.  The  time  has  come  when 
we  should  have  it.  It  seems  as  though,  in  California  at 
least,  we  might  enjoy  a  breathing  spell  in  an  era  of 
good  will.  But  apparently  it  is  not  to  be  if  Senator 
Johnson  can  prevent  it,  and  if  his  political  fortunes 
can  be  made  to  thrive  .in  the  welter  of  more  wars, 
though  they  be  but  verbal  ones.  It  is  a  great  pity,  and 
a  great  disappointment. 


The  Army  and  Navy  Proposals. 
-It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  President  Harding  in- 
tends to  resist  to  the  limit  of  his  powers  the  attempt 
being  made  in  the  House  arbitrarily  to  cut  appropria- 
tions for  the  arniv  and  navv  far  below  the  figures  deter- 


mined by  the  Administration  as  the  minimum  of  safety. 
Secretary  of  War  Weeks  and  Julius  Kahn.  both  in 
active  opposition  to  radical  proposals,  are  not  acting  in 
the  dark. 

The  demands  made  in  Congress  for  radical  reduction 
come  almost  entirely  from  the  old  pacifist  element  that 
did  so  much  in  1915  and  1916  to  prevent  adequate 
preparation  for  an  inevitable  war  and  which  refuses 
to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  experience.  There  is  no 
general  demand  for  the  radical  cuts  proposed,  and  such 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  House  as  are  giving 
countenance  to  the  pacifist  propaganda  are  doing  so 
from  petty  motives.  For  one  thing,  jealousy  of  the 
reputation  for  economy  achieved  by  the  Dawes  Budget 
Bureau  is  felt  by  certain  leading  members  of  Congress. 
They  want  to  exhibit  themselves  as  more  efficient 
money  savers  than  the  executive  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment: and  to  the  end  of  such  a  showing  they  make  no 
scruple  of  sacrificing  the  dignity  and  even  the  security 
of  the  country. 

The  champions  of  a  melodramatic  economy  in  mili- 
tary expenditure  propose  to  withdraw  the  garrisons 
from  Hawaii,  from  the  Philippines,  from  China,  and 
from  the  Canal  Zone,  and  to  so  reduce  the  number  of 
army  officers  as  to  make  it  physically  impossible  to 
carry  out  any  project  for  adequately  training  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Organized  Reserves  as  contem- 
plated by  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1920.  They 
would  make  the  navy  hopelessly  ineffective  for  any 
really  important  work  and  in  general  leave  the  military 
arm  in  a  condition  of  disorganization  and  unprepared- 
ness  that  has  always  cost  so  frightfully  in  lives  and 
money  when  we  have  had  to  unsheath  the  sword. 

And  with  it  all  the  proposed  savings  to  be  made  are 
inconsequential  when  compared  with  other  public  and 
private  expenditures.  In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  last  week  Julius  Kahn  pointed  out  that  the 
people  of  this  country  in  the  year  1921  expended  for 
pipes  and  smokers'  material  a  total  of  $1,151,000,000, 
or  almost  twice  as  much  as  the  total  estimates  for  army 
and  navy.  In  1921  the  total  appropriations  for  the 
army,  including  such  civilian  activities  as  rivers  and 
harbors  work,  were  $418,000,000.  The  Budget  Bu- 
reau's etimate  for  the  coming  year  is  $360,000,000.  In 
the  same  year  the  country  spent  for  candy  and  chewing 
gum  $750,000,000  and  for  soda  water  and  confections 
$834,000,000. 

In  this  matter  of  the  army  and  navy  we  have  an- 
other dift'erence  between  the  President  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  be  added  to  the  break  with  respect 
to  the  soldiers'  bonus.  Representatives  Fordney  and 
Mondell,  respectively  head  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  majority  leader,  seem  determined  upon 
forcing  a  breach  between  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative branch,  ilr.  Harding  still  hopes  to  prevent  an 
open  split,  but  he  is  reported  to  be  "getting  madder  and 
madder."  In  the  matter  of  the  army  and  navy  appro- 
priations he  is  taking  the  facts  to  the  country  over  the 
head  of  Congress,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  he  is  pursuing 
the  same  course  in  regard  to  the  bonus.  Representative 
Lineberger  of  our  own  state,  himself  an  ex-service 
man,  is  one  of  the  few  who  realize  the  exact  situation. 
He  has  pointed  out  to  his  colleagues  that  as  they  come 
up  for  reelection  this  fall  they  will  find  that  the 
Harding  administration  stands  higher  with  the  country 
than  does  Congress  and  that  they  will  do  well  to  run  as 
Harding  Republicans  rather  than  as  anti-Harding  Re-  J 
publicans.  He  is  making  some  converts,  and  he  has  f 
excited  the  fears  of  many  timid  ones. 


Blasted  Hopes. 
Just  when  we  had  begun  to  have  hopes  for  the  moral 
future  of  our  country,  they  are  dashed  mercilessly  to 
the  ground  with  the  report  of  "false  alarm."  Yester- 
day word  came  from  New  York  that  our  national 
morals  were  to  be  snatched  from  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice bv  the  simple  device  of  a  municipal  ordinance  for- 
bidding women  to  smoke  in  public.  How  simple  and 
vet  how  effective !  No  longer  would  the  hardened 
Harlemite  have  his  faith  in  woman  destroyed  by  the 
insidious  poison  of  her  nicotined  breath.  It  might  still 
be  alcoholic,  but  even  a  New  Yorker  would  scarcely 
be  disillusioned  by  alcohol.  And  as  all  the  world 
knows,  tobacco  is  the  most  disillusioning  substance 
there  is.  It  is  only  one  remove  from  dope.  In  fact 
the  innocent  New  York  clubmen,  bohemians,  and  lit- 
terati  that  frequent  the  places  of  amusement  banned 
by  our  too  unreal  ordinance  are  no  doubt  reminded  of 
Hollvwood  and  "snow  parties"  when  they  see  smoke 
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emitted  from  feminine  lips.  And  alas,  they  still  will 
be  reminded,  for  the  ordinance  whose  existence  we  so 
fondly  hailed  yesterday  is  reported  now  to  be  non- 
extant.  It  does  not  exist  and  there  never  was  such  an 
ordinance. 

We  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  reconstruct  the 
ancient  Boston  gag,  "Lady,  you  will  have  to  throw 
away  that  cigarette,  you  are  not  in  New  York,"  to 
"Lady,  (etc.)  you  are  not  in  Tijuana."  However, 
while  there  is  a  W.  C.  T.  U.  there  is  hope.     America 

may  yet  be  saA-ed. 

■■■  

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  Suggestion  from  Colonel  Robert  M.  Thompson. 

Santa  Barbara,  March  18,   1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  You  will  agree  that  unless  Germany 
pays  the  Allies,  the  Allies  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
England)  can  not  pay  us.  If,  then,  Germany  is  unable  to 
pay,  we  will  lose  the  money  that  Europe  owes  us,  and  France 
will  be  humiliated  by  having  to  confess  bankruptcy  and  in- 
ability to   pay  her  debts. 

We  can  prevent  this,  and  set  Europe's  financial  machine  in 
order  almost  at  once,  by  exchanging  the  bonds  of  the  Allied 
nations  that  we  hold  for  assignments  of  claims  on  Germany. 
By  exchanging  with  England  her  bonds  for  the  French  bonds 
that  she  holds  we  would  practically'  control  all  of  the  French 
exterior    debt. 

Europe  owes  us  about  ten  and  a  half  billion  dollars,  which 
is  about  one-third  of  the  total  amount  which  was  assessed 
against  Germany  by  the  Reparations  Commission.  If  Ger- 
many were  to  pay  us  four  hundred  millions  a  year  for  forty 
years  it  would  take  care  of  the  interest  on  ten  billions  of 
3  per  cent,  fortj^-year  bonds,  and  leave  one  hundred  million 
dollars  for  a  sinking  fund  which  would  pay  them  at  ma- 
turity. 

Before  the  war  the  young  men  of  Germany  gave  two  years 
of  their  lives  to  learn  how  to  destroy  things,  and  they  were 
supported  by  general  taxation.  If  the  young  men  continue  to 
give  two  years  of  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of  Germany,  but 
will  learn  how  to  produce  things,  their  products  will  pay 
Germany's   debt  to   the   world. 

For  instance,  in  the  past  we  have  shipped  to  Germany  as 
much  as  two  million  bales  of  cotton  a  year.  She  has  the 
machinen,'  and  trained  men  to  convert  this  into  goods,  which 
in  the  past  were  largely  consumed  by  her  own  people.  The 
goods  made  from  a  bale  of  cotton  are  on  the  average  worth 
a  hundred  dollars   more  than  the  raw   cotton. 

If  we  were  to  ship  two  million  bales  of  cotton  to  Germany 
in  our  own  ships,  the  goods  manufactured  from  this  cotton 
would  be  worth  two  hundred  million  dollars  more  than  the 
raw  cotton,  and  the  goods  would  be  paid  for  by  the  German 
people,  and  not  by  the  government. 

In  the  same  way,  fift>'  or  seventj^-five  millions  more  could 
be  realized  from  copper;  and  potash,  dyes,  toys,  and  a  few 
other  specialties  would  make  up  the  four  hundred  million 
dollars. 

If  our  government  were  to  offer  the  public  a  forty-year  3 
per  cent,  government  bond,  free  from  all  taxation,  including 
inheritance  taxes,  they  would  at  once  be  absorbed  by  our 
people  in  exchange  for  outstanding  bonds ;  and  as  the  Ger- 
man payments  would  take  care  of  the  interest  and  sinking 
fund,  it  would  reduce  the  amount  which  we  have  to  raise 
annually  on  account  of  the  debt  by  four  hundred  twenty-five 
to  four  hundred  fifty  million  dollars. 

France  would  at  once  be  relieved  from  all  exterior  debt  and 
she  would  still  have  the  balance  of  her  claims  against  Ger- 
many ;  and  what  is  better,  she  would  have  a  renewed  credit 
which  would  enable  her  to  borrow  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  all  that  she  needed  to  promptly  rebuild  her  towns  and 
works  and  restore  her  mines. 

Our  people  have  given  liberally  to  France  and  to  Belgium 
and  to  Russia,  but  the  driblets  that  we  have  given  have 
helped  the  individual  but  have  not  helped  the  nation.  Let  us 
all  take  hold  and  do  a  big  thing  and  really  help  France,  and 
in   helping   France   let  us   help   the   world. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  M.  Thompson. 


A  Veteran's  View  of  the  Bonus. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  13,  1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  I  have  just  read  the  Argonaut  of 
February  25th  giving  space  to  Mr.  Gerstle's  letter  resigning 
from  a  Legion  post  because  of  his  non-belief  in  payment  of 
a   "bonus." 

His  resignation  in  my  opinion  was  a  mistake.  He  should 
have  fought  the  bonus  from  the  inside,  not  outside  the 
Legion,  as  thousands  of  Legionaires  are  doing. 

The  writer  entered  the  civil  war  April  19.  1861.  for  three 
months  and  three  years  service.  Resigned  June  30.  1864,  to 
go  home  on  crutches  from  wounds  received  in  April,  Septem- 
ber, and  November,  1863.  Reentered  the  army  June  18,  1867. 
and  retired  from  disability  June  28.  1878.  Restored  to  active 
dut>'  in  world  war  and  demobilized  on  eightj-third  birthday. 
January   15.   1819. 

To  General  Jackson  is  ascribed  the  saying,  "To  the  victors 
belong  the  spoils."  I  believe  in  that  doctrine,  and  not  in  a 
bonus.  I  do  believe  the  American  Legion  should  combine, 
nominate  and  elect  a  member  of  the  Legion  to  everj'  political 
office — Presidents,  senators,  representatives,  all  state,  county, 
and  city  offices.  And  a  good  place  to  begin  is  in  California 
by  electing  that  gallant  soldier  and  gentleman.  Major  Lin- 
berger,  senator  to  succeed  that  puffball  and  would-be  Jesus 
Christ  of  politics,  Hiram  Johnson.  Comrades,  that  would  be 
a  bonus  worth  having. 

The  next  election  in  California  ought  to  send  a  Legionaire 
representative  from  every  district  except  Julius  Kahn's.  He 
is  a  valuable  many  in  any  Congress.  W.  N.  Williams. 


The  English  in  asking  that  the  Victoria  Cross  be 
awarded  to  the  cat  which  so  heroically  saved  her  young 
during  the  fire  of  the  Printemps  only  follow  an  example 
given  by  the  Queen  of  England  herself.  To  appreciate 
the  value  of  this  reward  we  must  remember  that  the 
Victoria  Cross  is  for  a  soldier,  general  or  private,  the 
highest  military  order.  In  the  last  war  at  the  utmost 
fifty  have  been  awarded.  However,  several  dogs  be- 
longing to  the  British  army  have  received  this  honor. 
These  were:  Bob,  of  the  Royal  Berkshire,  which  in  the 
Afghanistan  war  saved  the  life  of  several  soldiers: 
Jack,  which  accomplished  the  same  feats  at  the  battle 
of  the  Alma,  and  Jerry,  a  hero  of  the  Crimean  war, 
which  received  from  the  city  of  Dublin  a  medal  and — 
a  dinner.  The  odds  are  that  the  m.ess  made  the  dog 
happier  than  the  medal. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  ZIONISM. 


It    Is   Bsginning  to    Appear   a&    a  Troublesome  Part  of    the 
International  Turmoil. 


A  pause  in  the  output  of  news  and  discussion  about 
Zionism  seems  to  indicate  a  patise  in  the  development 
of  that  romantic  movement,  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well.  The  two  things  are  more  than  merely  coinci- 
dental. Toward  the  end  of  last  year,  Zionists  began  to 
admit  that  their  aspirations  had  met  with  a  check. 
There  has  been  more  or  less  turbulence  in  Palestine, 
manifesting  itself  in  Mohammedan  riots.  Jews  were 
killed  at  Jaffa,  and  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  the  English 
high  commissioner  under  mandate,  had  to  announce  a 
suspension  of  immigration.  It  seems  to  be  another 
case  where  the  Wilsonian  doctrine  of  self-determina- 
tion has  had  unexpected  results  because  it  was  taken 
seriously  by  some  unconsidered  element  of  a  mixed 
population. 

Zionism  was  bom  of  sentiment  and  literature,  as 
well  as  of  persecution.  Its  most  engaging  interpreter 
was  probabij'  the  Jewish  author,  Israel  Zangwill,  the 
force  and  beauty  of  whose  argumentation  were  of  a 
quality  to  obscure  the  judgment  with  the  rosy  clouds 
of  enthusiasm.  Unfortunately  it  is  a  hard  world,  and 
sentiment  and  enthusiasm  will  not  take  us  far  against  the 
obstacles  of  interest  and  selfishness  and  rooted  beliefs. 
To  make  Palestine  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish 
people  has  been  a  fine  thing  to  think  about  and  talk 
about  in  London,  but  in  Palestine  itself  it  has  proved 
another  matter.  London  and  the  home  government 
have  been  very  strongly  attached  to  the  idea,  but  even 
an  English  Jew  sent  to  Palestine  as  a  high  commis- 
sioner to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  and 
beautiful  design  encounters  practical  obstacles  that 
make  him  hesitate,  waver,  and  finally  impose  the  tem- 
porary check  himself.  And  it  is  foimd  advisable,  but 
probably  not  especially  effective,  to  send  propagandists 
to  this  coimtry  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  a  revival 
of  interest  which  will  furnish  the  eternally  needful 
funds  to  keep  things  going. 


It  cuts  the  heart  out  of  a  great  and  liberal  impulse. 
But  the  trouble  with  Zionism  is  that  it  is  not  much 
more.  It  seems  to  lack  basis  in  fact  or  necessity  or 
possibility;  possibility,  at  least,  beyond  the  merest  frac- 
tional solution  of  the  Jewish  problenl.  Palestine  might 
be  made  a  home  for  a  few  Jewish  people — in  fact  it  is 
already  that,  and  has  been  for  thousands  of  years.  But 
making  it  "a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people,"  if  it 
has  any  meaning,  means  too  much;  it  means  far  more 
than  the  present  inhabitants  of  Palestine  will  submit 
to,  and  they  appear  quite  ready  to  manifest  self-determi- 
nation by  riots  and  massacre.  That  may  be  narrow- 
minded,  but  it  is  very  real,  and  a  thing  statesmanship 
should  have  counted  upon  before  Balfour  made  his 
celebrated  declaration  in  1917. 

There  is  no  present  Jewish  title  to  Palestine,  in  any 
valid  sense.  The  old  title  was  based  upon  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  and  the  victory  of  David  over  the  Jebusites. 
But  if  a  title  can  be  gained  by  conquest  it  can  be  lost 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  Jewish  title  was  so  lost.  Nei- 
ther can  any  right  to  the  country  as  a  national  territory 
be  based  on  the  present  occupancy,  for  the  non-Jewish 
element  is  far  too  preponderant.  Of  the  present  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  only  about  12  per  cent,  is 
Jewish.  The  rest  is  to  a  larger  degree  Christian,  to  an 
overwhelming  extent  Mohammedan.  The  half-million 
Mohammedans  will  never  consent  to  be  governed  by  the 
80,000  Jews.  And  unless  the  Jews  are  to  be  the  gov- 
erning body,  what  becomes  of  the  aspiration  toward  a 
Jewish  state  ?  It  is  the  conception  of  a  Jewish  state  in 
Palestine  that  is  of  practical  concern  to  the  world.  If 
Zionism  had  no  political  connotation,  if  it  meant  merely 
making  Palestine  the  spiritual  goal  of  the  Jews,  as  it 
has  been  for  centuries  of  many  Christians  and  of  many 
Mohammedans,  if  Balfour  had  constructed  his  phrase 
to  read  "a  spiritual  home  for  the  Jewish  people,"  the 
matter  would  have  been  merely  one  of  private  worship, 
and  would  have  meant  little  more,  in  a  practical  sense, 
than  the  condition  imder  which  Jews  have  long  been 
permitted  to  regard  their  former  national  home  and 
resort  to  it  if  they  chose  for  purposes  of  devotion  and 
spiritual  renewal.  But  Balfour's  phrase,  "national 
home,"  immediately  gave  fresh  impulse  to  political 
Zionism,  and  in  the  possibilities  of  that  the  whole  world. 
in  its  present  techy  and  irritable  state  of  mind  and 
feeling,  has  a  vital  interest. 


It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Israel  Abrahams  that  the 
term  "Jewish  State"  is  self-contradictory  because  the 
thing  itself  has  become  impossible.  "If  it  be  Jewish  it 
can  not  be  a  state ;  if  it  be  a  state  it  can  not  be  Jewish." 
In  other  words,  if  it  should  admit  to  equal  share  in  the 
government  the  other  elements  of  the  population,  and 
in  any  rough  proportion  to  the  proportion  of  those 
elements,  it  would  become  a  nation  of  mixed  races. 
That  is  what  most  modern  countries  are,  and  none  more 
so  than  the  United  States.  And  unless  Palestine  took 
that  form  it  never  could  become  a  state  at  all.  It  is  not 
conceivable  that  the  world  today  would  encourage  the 
establishment  of  a  political  organism  in  which  a  small 
minority   formed  a   privileged   governing  caste  on  ac- 


count of  some  claim  to  superiority  in  its  reli^::.;-  sys- 
tem, or  some  highly  venerated  way  of  regarding  man's 
relations  to  the  Deity.  That  would  be  Brahmanism. 
Such  a  government  would  not  only  be  most  undemo- 
cratic, but  under  present  conditions  it  would  be  some- 
thing equally  bad:  it  would  be  unstable,  and  a  constant 
menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

We  can  see  some  slight  analogy  to  the  Palestine  condi- 
tion in  our  own  state  of  Utah.  There  a  "chosen  people" 
once  constituted  almost  the  whole  of  society.  Today 
the  Mormons  number  some  40  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  about  70  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  the  state  outside  of  the  metropolis.  The 
political  arrangements  usually  form  a  rough  balance 
with  the  theological  division ;  but  even  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, Utah  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  Mormon  state. 
It  is  an  American  state.  So  are  all  the  other  states  of 
the  Union.  Maryland  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic  state, 
Connecticut  is  not  a  Unitarian  state,  Kentucky  is  not 
a  Baptist  or  a  Presbyterian  state.  And  if  Palestine  is 
to  become  a  state  at  all,  it  will  be  better  for  the  world's 
prospects  of  peace  if  it  is  made  a  Palestinian  state,  and 
not  a  Jewish  one.  If  its  political  condition  must  con- 
form to  its  preponderant  group  religion,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  on  a  more  stable  basis  if  it  were  a  Mohammedan 
state — little  as  Mohammedan  states  have  contributed  to 
the  advance  of  culture  and  civilization.  One  might 
almost  as  well  talk  about  erecting  a  Jewish  state  of 
Iowa  or  Missouri,  as  to  talk  of  a  Jewish  state  of  Pal- 
estine. It  could  only  be  supported  by  force  of  arms, 
and  the  world  is  sick  of  that. 


Zionism  undoubtedly  makes  a  potent  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  to  the  love  of  the  romantic  and  the  pictur- 
esque that  lives  in  all  persons  of  sentiment  and  active 
mental  life.  Palestine  has  been  the  home  of  two  great 
religions,  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian,  and  it  has  had 
great  importance  in  the  development  of  Mohammedan- 
ism. To  Jerusalem  many  Mohammedans  look  as  a  city 
almost  as  sacred  as  Mecca  and  Medina.  In  the  litera- 
ture and  the  culture  of  Western  Europe  it  has  had  a 
supreme  position.  For  two  centuries  the  chivalry  of 
France,  England,  Flanders,  Germany,  Italy,  and  to  some 
extent  Spain  and  Portugal,  fought  to  free  it  from  its 
Turkish  conquerors,  and  from  those  wars  brought  back 
to  barbarous  and  tmcultured  peoples  new  ideas  of  civili- 
zation and  the  arts.  One  great  crusade  was  diverted  to 
the  capture  of  Constantinople,  and  the  culture  of 
the  Eastern  empire  was  revealed  to  the  wondering  gaze 
of  rough-handed  fighting  men  that  could  not  read  or 
write.  There  has  been  magic  and  mystery  and  the  most 
intense  emotionalism  in  the  thought  of  Palestine  for 
ages.  It  has  furnished  the  inspiration,  not  only  for 
systems  of  worship,  but  for  great  human  and  democratic 
conceptions  of  politics  and  government.  And  when,  in 
the  'eighties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Russian  and 
Austrian  persecution  of  Jews  gave  rise  to  the  aspiration 
on  the  part  of  the  persecuted  to  return  to  their  old 
home  and  again  be  a  nation,  the  impulse  excited  the 
sympathy  of  good  people,  Jewish  and  Christian,  everj-- 
where.  

But  like  most  matters  of  sentiment  and  enthusiasm, 
the  project  now  appears  impractical.  Conditions  change 
every  day,  and  in  two  thousand  years  they  change  a 
great  deal.  The  chicken  does  not  go  back  into  the  egg. 
The  whole  number  of  lews  in  the  world  approximates 
15,000,000.  They  could  not  all  go  back  to  Palestine. 
The  land  would  not  support  them,  nor  anywhere  near 
that  number.  It  is  a  poor  land,  mostly  stones  and  sand 
and  hot  camel  trails  and  a  rather  unpromising  Arabian 
population  which  for  centuries  has  been  miserably  mis- 
governed by  the  all-blighting  Turks.  But  bad  as  Turk- 
ish misrule  was.  it  was  misrule  by  co-religionists  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people.  Under  modern  en- 
gineers the  country  might  be  considerably  improved, 
but  never  to  the  extent  of  supporting  a  very  much 
larger  population  than  dwells  there  now.  No  disin- 
terested financiers  would  pitch  upon  it  as  a  highly 
favorable  place  for  agricultural  development.  Since  the 
Zionist  movement  began,  about  10,000  Jews  have  gone 
there,  and  by  their  industry  and  executive  ability,  com- 
bined with  some  capital,  they  have  greatly  improved 
several  sections  and  have  even  elevated  the  conditions 
of  life  for  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  inhabitants  about 
them.  Employment  conditions  have  been  bettered, 
wages  have  increased,  better  dwellings  have  become  the 
rule  for  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans  alike. 
But  the  growth  that  has  taken  place  has  not  been 
capable  of  indefinite  extension.  The  Palestine  Founda- 
tion Fund  had  large  and  attractive  plans  for  promoting 
immigration,  agricultural  improvement  of  all  sorts, 
afforestation,  drainage,  irrigation,  education,  sanitation, 
and  the  development  of  electric  power,  all  supported  on 
a  system  of  cooperative  and  mortgage  banks.  But  capi- 
talists did  not  come  forward  in  any  great  numbers;  and 
of  the  Jewish  immigration,  by  far  the  larger  part  was 
labor,  which  the  Arabs  have  bitterly  resented  on  two 
groimds,  one  that  it  came  from  Eastern  Europe  and 
was  tainted  with  Bolshevism,  to  which  the  Arabs  have 
not  yet  learned  to  give  their  imdivided  love,  and  the 
other  that  it  reduced  the  opportunity  for  employment, 
although  the  effect  of  the  new  Jewish  penetration  had 
been  exactly  the  opposite.  Like  all  human  effort,  the 
development,  on  the  economic  side,  appears  to  have  en- 
coimtered  the  law  of  diminishing  returns.  On  the 
social  and  political  side  it  has  encountered  the  religious 
rancor  and  intolerance  that  seem  to  pervert  ai!  ■    ■ 
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Oriental,  and  from  which  we  in  this  cotintry  are  so 
nearly  free  in  a  practical  political  sense  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  the  average  American  to  understand  why  it 
has  to  he  so  seriously  reckoned  with  in  European  and 
Asiatic  politics.  ■    

It  is  fortmiate  that  Zionism  has  not  heen  made  com- 
pulsory. Aside  from  the  impossibilit)"  of  making  a 
small,  semi-arid  country  of  poor  soil  and  climate,  a 
country  of  about  10,000  square  miles,  or  a  little  smaller 
than  the  state  of  Maryland,  support  15,000.000  people, 
there  are  large  numbers  of  those  15,000,000,  especially 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  that  do  not  appear 
to  feel  the  need  of  any  better  national  home  than  they 
have  now.  So  the  movement  has  encountered,  not 
merel}'  inertia,  but  active  opposition,  and  not  merely 
opposition  among  the  Palestinians,  but  organized  op- 
position among  certain  Jews  in  this  country  who  be- 
lieve it  to  be  mischievous.  We  should  find  it  difficult 
to  imagine  Mark  Gerstle,  or  the  Slosses,  or  Otto  Kahn 
or  Julius  Kahn  flocking  to  make  their  residences  amid 
the  sun-burnt  wastes  of  Palestine  or  the  dirt  and 
diseases  and  night-howling  dogs  of  modern  Jerusalem. 

The  Jewish  race  has  outgrown  its  old  home.  Its 
centres  of  culture  are  in  the  most  advanced  countries 
of  the  world,  the  powers  of  its  genius  are  a  contribu- 
tion to  all  humanity.  -\nd  that  argues  no  weakening 
of  fidelity  to  Jewish  ideals  and  Jewish  faith.  The 
writer  was  once  present  at  a  Saturday  meeting  of  the 
directorate  of  one  of  San  Francisco's  foremost  civic 
organizations,  when  a  member  came  in  late  and  made 
this  apolog}':  "Gentlemen,  I've  just  come  from  the 
synagogue.  I  felt  that  I  couldn't  be  a  good  citizen  un- 
less I  was  first  a  good. Jew,  just  as  I  feel  that  I  can't 
be  a  good  Jew  imless  I  am  a  good  citizen."  That  was 
Gustave  Brenner.  Such  a  spirit  has  little  room  for  a 
double,  that  is  to  say  a  divided,  allegiance ;  and  from 
a  "selfishly  patriotic"  point  of  view  it  would  be  a 
tragedy  for  any  country  now  possessing  that  spirit  to 
lose  any  of  it  to  a  Palestinian  state,  whether  of  mixed 
or  purel)'  Jewish  elements. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Mohammedan  people  of  Palestine  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  their  opposition  to  political  Zionism.  'They 
claim  that  Palestine  is  their  country,  inherited  for  cen- 
turies, and  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  employment  and 
the  profit  there  may  be  in  its  development.  It  is  a 
short-sighted  view,  of  course,  for  they  have  done  little 
with  the  land  since  they  have  been  domiciled  there, 
and  have  actually  profited,  as  we  have  said  above,  by 
such  growth  as  Zionism  has  been  able  to  promote. 
Nevertheless  their  attitude  of  obstruction  is  a  very 
human  one,  and  might  have  been  expected.  To  them  it 
is  not  as  though  Zionism  had  grown  up  within  the 
country.  It  is  something  totally  alien  and  the}'  feel  it 
is  being  forced  on  them  from  without.  That  makes  it 
assume  some  of  the  aspects  of  invasion,  and,  peaceful 
though  it  may  be,  they  do  not  purpose  to  submit  peace- 
fully to  it.  Their  strongest  religious  feelings  are  in- 
volved. On.  this  point  Dr.  Morris  Jastrow  says  in  his 
"Zionism  and  the  Future  of  Palestine": 

"In  Jerusalem,  in  the  cave  under  the  sacred  rock 
around  which  the  chief  mosque  is  built,  the  mark  of 
Mohammed's  head  is  shown.  Day  and  night  iloham- 
medans  ma}-  be  found  in  this  cave  seeking  by  prayer  to 
Allah  to  obtain  the  merit  that  attaches  to  the  sanctity 
of  this  spot.  The  rock  represents  the  site  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  but  its  sacred  character  antedates  even  the 
coming  of  the  Hebrews  by  an  indefinite  number  of  cen- 
turies. The  rock  itself  is  a  survival  of  primitive  stone 
worship." 

Considerations  such  as  these  seem  far  removed  from 
the  practical  Western  world  of  today,  but  they  are  still 
regnant  in  the  Orient.  Perhaps  if  it  were  proposed  to 
make  California  a  Buddhist  state  we  should  find  our- 
selves not  altogether  free  from  them.  They  should 
form  a  serious  part  of  the  problems  now  being  discussed 
by  the  Paris  conference  on  conditions  in  the  Xear  East. 
Unless  that  conference  succeeds  in  making  Zionism 
tolerable  to  the  half-million  Mohammedans  of  Palestine, 
or  else  in  vastly  modifying  its  nature  and  its  aims,  it 
.-.ill  not  have  done  a  perfect  piece  of  work. 

Morton  Todd. 

San  Francisco,  March  29,  1922. 


The  ruined  city  of  Ypres  is  being  completely  restored 
at  a  pace  astounding  to  the  hordes  of  .A.merican  visitors 
who  have  passed  that  way  bound  for  the  south  of 
France  and  the  Algerian  and  Egyptian  resorts.  The 
Qoth  Hall,  that  marvelous  building  of  the  age  of 
guilds,  is  gradually  assuming  the  light  and  delicate 
beauty  which  has  made  it  rank  with  the  loveliest  of 
the  medieval  halls.  But  many  of  the  Americans  who 
have  dropped  by  Ypres  have  been  highly  amused 
by  the  mayor's  proclamation,  in  French  and  Flemish 
and  then  translated  into  only  one  foreign  tongue,  Eng- 
lish, to  the  effect  that  the  visitor  is  on  holy  ground, 
and  that  a  stone  or  piece  of  gravel  must  not  be  re- 
moved, since  all  will  again  be  gathered  together  in  the 
rehabilitated  structures. 


London  will  not  imitate  New  York  in  erecting  sky- 
scrapers, if  the  ideas  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Archi;ects  are  carried  out.  The  architects  have  voted 
against  a  report  of  their  building  acts  committee  advo- 
catir  -J  alteration  of  the  London  regulations  to  allow  the 
erecion  of  buildings  120  feet  in  height,  instead  of 
eighth-  feet,  as  at  present. 


Kitty  Kiernan  of  Granard.  County  Longford.  Ire- 
land, affianced  wife  of  Michael  Collins,  will  make  a 
very  attractive  first  lady  of  the  Irish  Free  State — to 
judge  by  her  photos. 

ilarshal  Foch  recently  attended  the  wedding  of  his 
niece  in  his  native  town,  Tarbes,  in  the  Pyrenees  and 
was  enrolled  in  the  local  veterans'  association,  after 
having  refused  honorary  membership. 

Captain  Palazzoni,  one  of  Italy's  war  heroes,  who 
was  wounded,  mutilated,  and  decorated  for  valor,  has 
started  a  newspaper  having  as  its  avowed  object  the 
vindication  of  ex-President  Wilson's  policy  toward 
Italy. 

"Lone  Wolf"  is  the  only  Indian  artist  whose  work  is 
universally  recognized.  He  has  done  more  to  visualize 
his  people  for  the  world  than  any  other  painter.  His 
paintings  of  Indian  subjects  have  been  favorably  men- 
tioned both  in  American  and  European  exhibitions. 

Sir  Arthur  Balfour,  as  one  must  call  him  now,  con- 
fesses that  he  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  American 
reporters.  Our  newspaper  men  expected  t}'ped  copies 
of  his  speeches  before  they  were  delivered.  Sir  Ar- 
thur claims  he  never  wrote  out  a  speech  in  his  life. 

Edouard  Belin,  a  French  inventor,  and  discoverer  of 
telephotography,  has  perfected  an  instrument  for  trans- 
mitting finger-prints  by  telegraph.  Transmission  of  the 
prints  requires  only  fifteen  minutes.  The  telestrograph 
will  greatly  reduce  the  chance  of  criminal  escapes. 

Miss  Micheline  Resco.  a  Parisian  artist,  has  been 
selected  by  General  Pershing  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
himself  that  is  to  be  the  principal  American  exhibit  in 
the  Musee  de  I'Armee  in  Paris.  The  portrait  is  a  gift 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in  the  name  of  the  .\meri- 
can  people  to  the  Fine  Arts  ilinistry  of  France. 

Professor  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell  has  been  appointed 
by  the  trustees  of  Columbia  University  to  the  chair 
of  economics.  Professor  Mitchell  has  taught  economics 
at  the  University  of  California,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Har\-ard,  and  previously  at  Columbia.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  important  works  on  economics. 

The  former  Hungarian  emperor,  Charles,  is  reported 
to  be  in  destitute  circumstances  in  Madeira,  unable  to 
pay  rent  for  his  villa.  Charles,  it  is  said,  now  inhabits 
a  very  dilapidated  house  that  lacks  conveniences  for 
his  household.  Hungarian  legitimist  followers  of 
Charles  have  collected  2.000.000  crowns  for  his  tempo- 
rary relief. 

Alice  Hastings  Bradley,  daughter  of  the  Herbert 
E.  Bradleys  of  Chicago,  is  the  youngest  explorer 
of  darkest  .\frica.  Miss  Bradley  at  the  age  of  si.x  ac- 
companied the  expedition  of  Dr.  Carl  E.  .\keley  of  the 
-American  Museum  of  Xatural  History  into  the  interior 
of  the  Belgian  Congo.  She  was  the  first  white  child 
ever  seen  by  the  pigmy  tribes. 

Mayor  John  F.  Hylan  of  Xew  York  was  recently 
made  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy 
by  Ambassador  Ricci — the  ceremony  taking  place  in 
the  mayor's  reception  room  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  Italians.  Mayor  Hylan  was  decorated  for  services 
rendered  Italians  in  Xew  York  City,  where  there  are 
almost  twice  as  many  Italians  as  in  Rome. 

Ruth  iluskrat,  a  young  Indian  girl  of  the  Cherokee 
tribe,  is  chosen  by  her  people  to  represent  American 
Indians  in  a  world's  conference  of  men  and  women 
students  from  forty  coimtries.  The  young  delegate  to 
the  World's  Student  Christian  Federation,  whose  con-, 
ference  meets  in  Peking  this  month,  is  part  white  and 
a  student  at  the  L'niversity  of  Kansas.  Miss  JIuskrat  is 
said  to  be  well  versed  in  the  history  of  her  nation. 
She  is  from  that  portion  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  whose 
people  were  so  ruthlessly  driven  West  during  the  so- 
called  "century  of  dishonor."  From  the  time  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  the  Cherokees  have  intermarried  with 
the  whites.  They  were  the  first  Indian  tribe  to  have 
a  written  language.  It  consisted  of  an  alphabet  of  fift}'- 
eight  symbols  and  is  still  in  use  among  the  Indians. 
Miss  iluskrat's  trip  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
X'ational  Board  of  the  Yoimg  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation. 

Rear- Admiral  George  W.  McElroy,  general  inspector 
of  machinery  for  the  bureau  of  steam  engineering  of 
the  navy,  stationed  at  Philadelphia,  was  recently  re- 
tired for  age.  He  has  been  in  the  service  nearly  forty- 
five  years  and  has  earned  manv  honors,  including  ad- 
vancement in  grade  for  "eminent  and  conspicuous  cotwa 
duct  in  battle  during  the  w-ar  with  Spain."  When  Cer- 
vera's  fleet  tried  to  escape  from  Santiago  Harbor  on 
July  3,  1898,  Commander  Wainwright,  on  the  Glouces- 
ter, once  the  late  J.  P.  ilorgan's  yacht,  waited  until  the 
Spanish  armored  ships,  with  which  he  could  not  cope, 
had  come  out.  and  then  raced  in  toward  the  harbor  en- 
trance to  attack  the  destroyers  which  followed  the 
armorclads.  The  Gloucester,  by  reason  of  McElroy's 
skilful  handling  of  her  machinery,  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  driving  all  the  destroyers  ashore  or  sinking 
them.  The  rear-admiral  was  decorated  with  a  X^av}' 
Cross  for  the  successful  conduct  of  important  and  re- 
sponsible duty  during  the  world  war. 

Viscoimt  Peel,  who  has  accepted  the  post  declined  by 
Lord   Derby   of   Secretary   for   India,,  comes    from    a 


family  of  fam.ous  British  politicians.  His  father,  the 
first  \'iscount  Peel,  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
speakers  in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
his  grandfather  was  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  present 
viscount  has  had  a  notable  political  career  himself,  and 
like  so  many  present-day  politicians  has  had  his  fling 
at  journalism.  He  acted  as  Daily  Telegraph  corre- 
spondent during  the  Grjeco-Turkish  war,  but  was  en- 
grossed with  weightier  matters  during  the  late  war. 
He  was  colonel  of  the  Bedfordshire  Yeomanry,  1912- 
1915;  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Detention  of 
Xeutral  Vessels,  1916;  joint  parliamentary  secretary  to 
the  Xational  Service  Department,  1917,  and  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  War,  1919-1921.  Viscount  Peel  is 
now  Minister  of  Transport  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  but  neither  oflice  entitles  him  to 
sit  with  tile  cabinet.  He  will  resign  the  transport  post 
to  accept  the  secretar}'ship. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


burro. 


Beloved  vagrant  of  the  ample  ear ; 

Philosopher ;  gray  hobo  of  the  dunes ; 
Delight  of  children ;   thistle-chewing  seer, 

From  Lebanon  and  eld,  how  many  moons  ? 

Muse  of  manana ;  sturdy  foe  of  haste. 
Complacent   in   your   poise,   your  attitude ; 

A  statue  of  dejection,  shaggy-faced. 

Or  plodding  with  j-our  pack  of  cedar  wood ; 

Pausing  to  turn  your  head,  with  motion  stiff. 
As  though  you  half-imagined  something  wrong ; 

Wondering  if  you  were  there,  complete,  or  if 
The  rest  of  you  forgot  to  come  along. 

What  melancholy  thoughts  bestir  your  breast, 
When,  like  an  ancient  pump,  you  lift  a  tone, 

Lose  it  and  lift  another,  with  a  zest 

Known  to  no  beast  on  earth  save  you  alone  ? 

Your  melody  means  something  deep,  unseen, 
A  storied  mem'ry  of  some  old  Romance, 

And  ears  attuned  to  mysteries,  might  glean 

More    from   your   song   than    simple    assonance. 

You  sing  the  Truth,  without  a  touch  of  guile, 
And  Truth  were  sad  enough — and  yet  your  guise 

Of  March-mad  melancholy  moves  a  smile. 
And  thus  the  world  is  richer,  burro-wise : 

Richer,   because   you  are  yourself ;   you  please 
That  subtle  sense  that  loves  the  ludicrous. 

Scorning  no  lesson.     Oh,  Demosthenes 
Of   .\ndalusi3,   left  to  preach   to   us ! 

Dogging  the  sunlight  of  some  empty  street 
Content  with  what  your  indolence  may  find — 

Let  the  world  rock,  and  you  will  keep  your  feet; 
Let   the  world  run,   and   you  will   stray  behind. 
R.  in  "Sottgs  of  Horses."    Published  by  the  Hougliton 

MifHin   Conif>aity. 

Night. 

Swiftly  walk  over  the  western   wave. 

Spirit  of   Night! 
Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave, — 
Where,  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight. 
Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear 
Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear, — 

Swift  be  thy  flight! 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  grey. 

Star-inwrought ! 
Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  Day ; 
Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out. 
Then  wander  o'er  city  and  sea  and  land. 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand — 

Come,   long-sought ! 

When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sigh'd  for  thee ; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone, 
.\nd  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree. 
And  the  weary  Day  turn'd  to  her  rest. 
Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest, 

I  sigh'd  for  thee. 

Thy   brother   Death   came,    and   cried, 

"Wouldst   thou  me  ?" 
Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  filmy-eyed, 
Murmur'd   like  a  noontide  bee, 
"Shall  I  nestle  near  thy  side  ? 
Wouldst  thou  me  ?" — ^.\nd  I  replied, 

"No,  not  thee !" 

Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead. 

Soon,  too  soon — 
Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled. 
Of  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 
I  ask  of  thee,  beloved  Night — 
Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight. 

Come  soon,  soon  I — Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 


I  Do  Not  Love  Thee. 

I  do  not  love  thee  ! — no  !     I  do  not  love  thee ! 
-\nd   yet   when    thou   art    absent    I    am    sad ; 

-\nd  envy  even  the  bright  blue  sky  above  thee. 
Whose   quiet  stars  may   see  thee  and  be  glad. 

I  do  not  love  thee ! — ^>-et,  I  know  not  why. 
Whatever   thou   dost    seems   still  well   done,   to   me: 

.And   often   in  my  solitude   I   sigh 
That  those  I  do  love  are  not  more  like  thee ! 

I   do   not  love  thee ! — ^j'et  when   thou  art  gone, 
I  hate  the  sound  (though  those  who  speak  be  dear) 

A^'hich  breaks  the  lingering  echo   of  the  tone 
Thy  voice  of  music  leaves  upon  my  ear. 

I  do  not   love  thee  ! — yet  thy  speaking  eyes. 
With  their  deep,  bright,   and  most  expressive  blue, 

Between   me   and   the  midnight   heaven   arise, 
Oftener  than  any   eyes   I   ever   knew. 

I  know  I  do  not  love  thee !  yet.  alas ! 
Others   will   scarcely    trust   my   candid   heart ; 

.\nd  oft   I   catch   them  smiUng  as  they  pass. 
Because  they  see  me  gazing  where  thou  art. 

— Caroline   Elisabeth   Sarah   Norton. 
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A  GREAT  aXIZEN. 


Charles  A.  Murdock  Contributes  to  Local  History  a  Study  of 
Horatio  Stebbins. 


It  would  be  of  great  social  value  if  some  method 
could  be  devised  to  induce  Charles  A.  Murdock  to  write 
more  books.  Perhaps  the  best  method  would  be  for 
the  public  to  buy  generously  those  he  does  write.  His 
richness  of  life  and  experience,  the  results  of  his 
loft}-  outlook  over  men  and  events,  should  have  perma- 
nent record  and  indefinite  multiplication  through  print, 
as  a  leaven  of  good.  -\nd  when  he  devotes  his  pen  to 
such  a  subject  as  Horatio  Stebbins,  he  makes  an  invalu- 
able contribution  to  the  treasures  of  local  tradition. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Murdock's  latest  volume  is  his 
intimate  friend,  the  successor  to  Thomas  Starr  King  in 
the  Unitarian  ministry  of  San  Francisco.  Dr.  Stebbins 
was  born  on  a  Massachusetts  farm  over  a  hundred 
years  ago:  on  August  8,  1821.  He  died  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  almost  twenty  years  ago:  on  April  11. 
1902.  From  1864  to  1900,  a  period  of  thirty-five  years, 
he  not  only  filled  his  pulpit  in  San  Francisco,  but  he 
occupied  the  position  of  a  great  citizen,  a  moderating, 
conserving,  and  humanizing  influence  in  a  rapidly 
changing  community  that  sorely  needed  steadfast  guides 
for  its  social  and  ethical  life. 

Massachusetts  and  the  Puritan  stock  was  just  the 
combination  that  gives  spine  and  purpose  to  char- 
acter. The  old  Bay  State  is  the  sort  of  cold,  rugged 
country  that  turns  out  men  like  Samuel  x\dams  and 
Daniel  Webster.  They  took  things  seriously  there,  and 
the  seriousness  often  appeals  to  our  author,  who  knew 
the  land  well,  for  it  was  his  own  birthplace,  as  whim- 
sicall}'-  humorous.  Of  the  community  of  Wilbraham, 
where  the  Stebbins  family  had  long  resided,  he  gives 
this  sharp,  New  England  picture: 

The  location  of  the  meeting-house  was  a  stirring  issue.     It 
was    six    j'ears    before    A\'igwam    Hill    triumphed,    and    it   was 
years  before  this  site  was  accepted,   the  church  built, 


themselves,  and  there  was  constant  need  for  prompt  decision 
on  new  issues.  Men  were  troubled,  for  the  heavens  were 
dark,  and  they  were  called  to  act  where  they  were  in  doubt. 
On  the  Sunday  following  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  congre- 
gation found  the  pulpit  draped  with  the  American  flag.  It 
disturbed  and  shocked  some  of  the  more  conservative.  They 
had  never  seen  a  flag  in  a  church,  and  they  felt  that  it  was 
out  of  place.  They  thought  the  minister  indiscreet,  and 
promptly  warned  him  of  the  danger  in  raising  an  issue  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  religion.  He  had  counted  the  cost, 
but  his  religion  included  loyalty  to  country,  and  the  flag  re- 
mained,   with   its   full   significance. 

He  had  no  narrow  views  of  "churchianity."  To  him, 
religion  w^as  vital  and  the  church  was  a  living  thing, 
and  he  once  stated  this  conception  of  it: 

The  office  of  the  Christian  church,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to 
stimulate  personal  character  and  life  to  moral  and  spiritual 
excellence,  and  to  cherish  those  revering  sentiments  toward 
God  in  which  all  excellence  at  last  has  its  root.  It  is  not 
primarily  to  engage  the  soul  in  the  work  of  its  own  salva- 
tion, but  to  engage  it  rather  in  a  free,  abounding  human  life. 
Progressive  apprehension  of  spiritual  truth,  the  nature  of  man, 
duty,  and  destiny,  is  the  ke\-note  of  human  welfare.  To  have 
an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  this  world  and  to  respect  it.  to 
study  its  wants  and  apply  the  principles  of  righteousness  and 
human  charity  to  life  and  experience,  and  to  find  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  in  the  helpful  and  hopeful  conditions  of  earthly 
existence,  in  short,  to  befriend  whatever  is  human,  this  is 
the  office  of  a  Christian  church.  It  is  not  the  office  of  the 
church  to  reflect  public  opinion,  like  the  press,  but  to  show  the 
pattern  forever  in  the  mount,  and  that  moral  and  spiritual 
ideals  are  the  glory  of  the  world. 

If  the  church  sur\-ives.  it  will  be  because  she  is 'inspired 
and  guided  by  the  spirit  of  truth  that  will  lead  her  to  all 
triith  ;  and  all  truth  is  unitv,  not  of  opinion,  but  of  heart  and 
will. 


twelve 

and    all    the 


rallerj-    seats    were    installed. 


What  could  a  mere  German  tyrant  on  an  English 
throne  expect  to  do  \vith  a  lot  of  hard-heads  like  that? 
There  could  be  no  question  on  which  side  of  the  struggle 
for  independence  such  people  would  be  found.  Says 
Mr.  Murdock: 

The  community  was  intensely  loyal  to  the  cause  of  the 
colonies.  In  1774  a  pledge  against  purchasing  or  consuming 
goods  imported  from  Great  Britain  was  signed  by  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  determined  men,  ten  of  whom  bore  the 
name  of  Stebbins.  In  1775  the  call  from  Lexington  was 
promptly  answered  by  a  company  of  volunteers.  Another 
company  rallied  at  Bennington  to  the  relief  of  Gates.  At 
least  ten  of  the  Stebbins  family  served  in  the  Continental 
army.  In  church  matters  the  family  was  interested,  but  in- 
dependent. In  1805,  when  a  petition  for  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  was  presented  to  the  town,  thirteen  of  the 
proponents  signed  the  name  of  Stebbins,  and  several  of  the 
same  name  signed  a  protest  against  it. 

From  such  an  ancestry  and  in  such  a  community  Horatio 
Stebbins  was  born  on  August  8,  1821,  of  the  eighth  genera- 
tion of  his  American  family.  His  father  was  a  well-to-do 
farmer,  a  man  of  good  mind  but  limited  education.  He  was 
just  and  upright,  respected  by  his  neighbors.  In  his  family 
relations  he  united  gentleness  and  wise  severity.  He  made 
his   son   a   companion. 

Persons  afraid  of  work  would  have  had  little  oppor- 
tunity even  to  survive  in  such  an  environment,  and  it 
was  thus  that  young  Stebbins  grew  up: 

Next  to  the  family  and  the  home  comes  the  influence  of 
communitj'  life  and  customs.  It  was  almost  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  there  was  far  less  relaxation  from  Puritan  severity 
than  we  find  today.  There  was  far  greater  simplicit>%  and 
a  rigor  we  know  little.  Life  was  a  serious  business.  To 
make  a  living,  simple  though  it  was,  was  not  easy,  and  hard 
work  was  a  necessary  habit  of  existence.  Happiness,  if 
reached,  depended  little  on  self-indulgence.  Accumulations  of 
wealth  were  infrequent,  amusements  few,  and  pleasure  hardly 
expected.  Frivolity  was  frowned  upon  as  something  that 
could  not  be  afforded.  Economy  was  a  part  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  e-xtended  to  the  expression  of  affection.  The  church 
loomed  large  as  a  part  of  life,  and,  although  its  standards 
were  narrow  and  its  demands  rigid,  it  nurtured  strong  char- 
acters. Waste  did  not  weaken  and  luxury  did  not  corrupt. 
The  difficulty  of  getting  anything  spurred  effort,  and  vigorous 
effort  generated  the  strength  required  to  accomplish  purpose. 

Horatio  Stebbins  received  his  degree  at  Harvard  in  1848. 
His  friend  Horace  Davis,  ten  years  younger,  graduated  in 
1849.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  nine  years'  prioritj-  repre- 
sents about  the  time  taken  to  overcome  the  handicap  of 
having  to  earn  his  own  way.  How  much  it  added  to  the 
fibre  of  his  character  can  not  possibly  be  shown,  but  no  one 
could  know  Dr.  Stebbins  without  feeling  that  his  strength 
and  independence  had  been  largely  fostered  by  his  circum- 
stances. 


Years  afterward  Dr.  Stebbins  wrote  his  son : 
When  I  was  a  youth,  I  worked  in  the  open  field:  I  often 
felt  that  it  was  hard,  and  I  longed  to  be  free  ;  but  when  I 
began  to  study,  I  found  that  hard,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
to  work  with  my  muscles  or  the  bare  earth  would  be  a  rest! 
A  noble  self-direction  always  requires  firmness,  and  often  it 
requires  fortitude.  It  requires  more  energ>'  to  lead  a  true 
student  life  than  it  does  to  pile  up  stones  in  the  field,  or  to 
weed  corn  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  You  have  not  been 
situated  as  I  was.  but  I  hope  you  will  get  as  much  discipline 
of  will  and  purpose  in  academic  life  as  I  got  in  rustic  labors. 
Concentration    is   the   soul    of   discipline. 

Not  many  years  after  his  graduation  Horatio  Steb- 
bins received  a  call  to  preach  at  Portland.  Maine,  and 
was  in  the  ministry  there  when  the  civil  war  broke  out. 
To  him  it  was  a  moral  issue,  and  one  that  might  with 
the  greatest  propriety  be  brought  into  the  life  of  a 
church.     He  did  not  hesitate.     Says  his  biographer: 

At  the  opening  of  the   civil  war  tr>-ing  problems  presented 


The  Kentucky  legislators  W'ho  recently  came  within 
one  vote  of  excluding  the  teaching  of  evolution  from 
the  educational  system  of  their  state  might  think  that 
over. 

\\'hile  Dr.  Stebbins  was"  in  the  Portland  ministry, 
California  was  being  guided  politically  aright,  as  to  the 
dark  issue  of  secession,  by  Thomas  Starr  King,  or  Starr 
King  as  he  w^as  more  generally  called,  the  great  Un' 
tarian  divine  whose  matchless  oratory  probably  did 
m.ore  than  any  other  one  thing  to  hold  the  state  in  the 
Union.  Starr  King  was  loyal  San  Francisco's  pride 
To  the  present  writer,  at  least,  his  name  was  beautiful 
and  suggested  that  of  a  race  horse,  with  connotations 
of  brilliance  and  velocity.  He  was  not  an  easy  man 
to  succeed,  but  w^hen  he  died  Dr.  Stebbins  was  chosen 
to  take  his  place.  It  was  a  most  difficult  succession,  for 
the  Stebbins  personality  appears  still  to  have  retained 
that  economy  in  expressions  of  affection  which  had 
become  the  habit  of  the  New  England  farmers.  The 
warmth  and  love  that  animated  him  were  apt  to  kindle 
within  rather  than  in  the  effusive,  outward  Western 
way.  But  his  dependable  goodness  and  real  humanity 
w^on,  as  they  were  sure  to  do.  He  had  a  deep  and 
almost  prophetic  insight  into  public  affairs,  one  in- 
stance of  which  must  be  cited: 

Dr.  Stebbins  was  soon  in  demand  for  addresses  before 
various  organizations.  He  rested  satisfied  with  no  perfunc- 
tory performance,  but  always  had  something  of  real  value  to 
say,  worth  the  hearing.  The  Society  of  California  Pioneers 
rejoice  in  and  glorify  the  past,  harknng  back  to  the  early 
days  and  felicitating  themselves  on  their  pioneering.  In 
September.  1865,  he  addressed  them  and  said,  among  other 
things   well   to    heed ; 

"Nothing  can  save  us  from  Spanish  decline  and  Mexican 
littleness  but  communication  with  the  world,  that  rapid  and 
sure  intercourse  with  human  society  which  assimilates  the 
interests  of  mankind.  We  must  boldly  affirm  this,  not  in 
lugubrious  strain  of  croaking,  but  as  the  firm  ground  of  our 
hopes  concerning  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  state, 
namely,  that  the  powers  that  have  made  her  prosperity  thus 
far  have  done  their  best,  and  that  no  great  impulse  of  human 
affairs  denoting  permanent  progress  can  be  felt  here,  until  the 
great  highways  are  opened  over  sea  and  land,  and  the  world 
— the  many-sided  industries,  arts,  commerce,  and  literature — 
is  imparted  to  us." 

His  fund -of  sympathy  seemed  deep  as  the  sea,  his 
charity  for  human  w^eakness  inexhaustible : 

His  people  were  never  scolded  for  what  they  failed  to  do. 
nor  prodded  to  immediate  action.  He  was  long-minded  and 
patient.  Nothing  excited  him  to  passionate  denunciation  or 
frenzied  appeal.  He  never  stormed  at  sinners,  but  he  could 
be  appropriately  severe  and  never  failed  uncompromisingly  to 
denounce  wrong.  His  gospel  was  the  reality  and  supremacy 
of  the  spirit,  the  integrity  of  the  universe,  and  the  beauty  of 
holiness.  He  was  fearless  and  free.  He  respected  man  and 
he  trusted  God.  He  sought  abundant  life,  and  he  walked 
humbly,  in  faithfulness  and  honor.  He  commanded  complete 
respect  and  confidence,  and  as  time  went  on  he  gained  a 
firm  hold  on  the  affections  of  his  parishioners  and  the  regard 
of   the   community 

Stebbins  w^as  most  democratic,  and  his  democracy 
was  of  the  heart  and  the  feelings,  based  on  the  Christi?- 
conception  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  This  pas-^^^^ 
recalls  Carlyle's  statement  in  his  "French  RevoM"on. 
demonstrating  the  advent  of  democracy,  chat  a  cab 
driver  might  thenceforth  challenge  a  duke: 

I  remember  that  once,  when  he  returned  from  an  E^ster-i 
trip,  I  inquired  how  he  was  impressed  by  a  man  whom  1  knew 
he  had  met.  He  shook  his  head  as  he  said:  "I  vas  ois- 
appointed  in  him  ;  I  heard  him  speak  discourteously  to  a  can- 
driver."  He  was  a  consistent  democrat,  always  considerate 
and  kindly,  and  so  it  happened  that  not  a  "lan  who  ever 
sawed  wood  for  him,  or  drove  his  hack,  or  checked  nis 
baggage,  failed  to  be  his  admiring  friend. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  man  of  such  insight 
into  life  would  fail  to  see  the  fun  in  it  or  be  himselt 
without  the  humorous  emotion.  These  are  good  stories 
of  him: 

He  was  friendly  with  a  contractor,  who  had  been  greatly 
perplexed  over  a  Ir  vsuit  brought  against  him  '«  ^°""/'^^;°r 
with  the  construction  of  one  of  the  l>uild.ngs  ^^  ^he  Um 
versitv  of  California.  Mr.  George  A.  Nourse.  a  trusted 
par  shioner,   was  attorney  for  the  contractor,  who  Poured  out 


The  story  may  lose  in  the  telling,  but  the  answer  did  not 
fail    in   its  purpose. 

He  found  the  Yosemite  Valley  tremendously  impressive, 
but  I  think  that  he  enjoyed  two  touches  of  human  nature 
still  more.  One  discovery  was  a  stage-driver,  a  real  character 
who  evidently  reciprocated  the  interest  he  aroused.  Dr.  Steb- 
bins shared  the  front  seat  with  him,  and  they  "talked  horse" 
almost  exclusively.  A  remark  of  Mr.  Horace  Davis  disclosed 
the  fact  that  his  companion  was  a  clerg>'man,  whereat  the 
driver  turned  and  asked,  ".\re  you  a  minister?"  The  doctor 
replied,  "Yes,  that's  what  I  am  when  I'm  at  home."  "Well," 
rejoined  the  driver,  "I  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  preacher 
you  are,  but  there's  a  damned  good  horseman  spoiled." 

The  other  was  the  "remarks"  of  a  tourist  in  an  ancient 
hotel  register.  As  I  remember,  it  modestly  read  something 
like  this:  "John  Studebaker,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  president 
of  Studebaker  Brothers,  who  manufacture  twenty-four  com- 
plete wagons  every  day  :  six  hundred  every  month  ;  sevent\'- 
two  hundred  every  year ! — And  yet  this  is  nothing,  compared 
with  the  wonders  of  the  Almighty  as  displayed  in  the  Yo- 
semite Valley. 

Aside  from  his  stimulating,  tonic  example  of  good 
citizenship,  California  owes  Dr.  Stebbins  more  than  it 
could  ever  repay  any  man  for  his  work  in  basing  its 
public  educational  system  on  the  broadest  foundations 
of  intellectual  freedom.  His  own  soul  could  tolerate  no 
narrowness.  Xot  so  much  what  a  man  believed,  but 
what  he  lived,  w^as  the  important  thing  to  him.  Of  his 
attitude  toward  other  creeds  than  his  the  author  says: 

Dr.  Stebbins  was  never  disposed  to  unsettle  those  whose 
religious  convictions  or  theological  opinions  differed  from  his 
own.  He  encouraged  no  one  to  come  to  us  with  large  expecta- 
tions, or  to  hasten  out  of  orthodoxy  until  he  felt  that  he  must. 
He  deplored  the  loss  that  often  resulted  when  the  old  faith 
was  given  up  before  the  new  was  firmly  established,  and  the 
misconception  on  the  part  of  the  unripe  as  to  what  it  means 
to  be  a  liberal.  On  his  return  from  a  trip  to  Oregon,  he 
remarked  that  he  found  men  whose  only  idea  of  liberalism 
was  that  it  allowed  a  man  to  shoot  ducks  on  Sunday. 

As  to  his  services  to  education,  the  record  runs: 


tale    of    woe.      Dr.    Stebbins    listened    patie^tl>^    and    then, 
^^ll^Ti^^'i^^:^^^^.  ha:ri?eSt."  I  Houghton  Umn  Company;  $2. 


Dr.  Stebbins  early  became  interested  in  the  College  of 
California,  which  graduated  its  first  class,  three  in  number,  in 
1S64,  the  year  he  came.  It  was  located  in  Oakland,  and 
represented  large  hopes.  On  June  7,  1865,  he  addressed  a 
meeting  of  the  alumni,  and  the  next  year  he  delivered  the 
Commencement  oration.  In  the  newspaper  English  of  the 
period  it  was  pronounced  "brief,  pertinent,  philosophical, 
effectively  delivered,   and  warmly  applauded." 

He  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  later 
was  elected  president  of  the  board.  He  was  influential  in 
transferring  the  organization  and  property  to  the  state  as 
the  foundation  for  the  University  of  California,  subsequently 
located  at  Berkeley.  He  was  appointed  a  regent  for  the 
state,  and  was  reappointed  from  time  to  time  until  he  had 
served  continuously  for  twenty-six  years.  He  was  not,  him- 
self, a  minute  scholar,  but  he  k-new  the  means  of  scholarship 
and  w-as  without  doubt  completely  equipped  for  leadership  in 
formulating  and  sustaining  a  really  great  universitj".  The 
other  members  of  the  board  deferred  to  him  with  advantage 
to   the   cause. 

In  considering  Dr.  Stebbins'  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  California,  one  may  well  speak  here  of  his  in- 
terest in  Stanford  University,  founded  some  twelve  years  later 
than  the  period  covered  in  this  chapter,  but  carrying  forward 
the  same  convictions  of  the  worth  of  study  and  culture. 
He  contributed  in  many  important  ways  to  its  formation  and 
administration.  He  was  a  trusted  friend  of  both  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Stanford,  and  they  often  consulted  him.  From  the  na- 
ture of  things  he  could  not  take  an  active  part  in  details,  but 
he  could  and  did  give  frequent  counsel.  He  retained  his 
position  on  the  board  of  trustees  until  his  removal  to  New 
England.  He  took  part  in  many  public  occasions  there,  and 
the  university  and  the  splendid  gift  that  made  it  possible 
were   the    subject   of   notable   addresses. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot  referred  to  his  great  service 
to  the  state,  saying  that  he  had  done  more  than  could  be 
estimated  to  give  the  California  universities  the  place  they 
occupy  among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  land  and  to 
shape  their  present  standards.  As  a  result  of  his  presence  it 
is  everywhere  understood  that  these  universities  are  built  on 
freedom   of  thought. 

Such    a    mind    grows    at    times    grandly    prophetic. 
Could  Dr.  Stebbins  have  lived  until  1914  he  would  not 
more  clearly  have  discovered  the  factors  that  threw  t^ 
w^orld   into    confusion   than   he    evidently   did   in        71^^ 
just  at  the  close  of  the  w"ar  with  Spain,  whes   V.-'^^ 
as  follows  to  the  American  Ambassador 

.  heartily  for  your 
"Hon.  Andrew  D.  White:     I  thank;,     it  is  distinguished 
speech  at  Leipzig  on  the  Fourth  of  jence,    united    will;    that 
for    wisdom,    discretion,    and    indggs  the  courtesv  of  nations. 
felicity  of  expression  which  ]ifch    delicacy   that  'we,    here   at 
Your   position    has    been    [fe^rest  in  vour  condu,:t.  and  i:  i"  a 
home,  have  felt  a  HvehQud    satisfaction    that    our    cop.fid.-ncc 
source    of    great    anj\j'stified_     Your  speech  displays  tl-c    ii  ,'; 
has  been  abundap'pQij(i(,J3ji    ^   ^yigg   statesman,   and   an   ind*- 
ties   of  a   dis^j'^'^  of  freedom.     The  touchy  spirit  <-(  the  Ger-  ^ 
pendent  ch^-^^j.  ^^^^   j^   some   minds,   excited   evil   forebodings;  '■ 
man   E^'^    derision.     You  have  ignored  these  extremes,  by  the 
^"  ?*of  right  reason,  and  the  manners  of  a  prince  of  liberty. 
Pnat  is  a  singular  felicitv  of  speech  where  you  give  our  cause 
such   historic   setting:      'The   struggle   of  a   new   era  of  right 
against  an  old  era  of  wrong.'     The  war  was  inevitable;  it  is 
over:  my  onlv  desire  now  is  that  diplomacy  may  be  so   wise 
and  so  honorable  that  statesmen  may  believe  in   one  another 
in  all   national  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  humankind. 
Bismarck   is  dead!      The   heavens  do  not  weep;   nor  is  there 
a  ripple  of  grief  in  the  heart  of  man.     A  statesman  so  bereft 
of  great  human  nature  as  to  think  of  founding  a  modern  state 
without   principles   of   individual   liberty   does   not   attract   the 
applause  nor  the  gratitude  of  the  world." 

There  is  no  space  here  to  dwell  upon  the  intimacies 
between  our  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Murdock.  and  this  fine 
exemplar  of  citizenship,  his  friend  and  pastor  through 
thirty-five  long  years.  The  record  is  an  admiring  one, 
as  it  well  might  be.  for  Horatio  Stebbins  left  a  deep 
impression  on  the  life  of  California.  He  was  a  most 
worthv  successor  to  Starr  King,  and  this  is  a  better 
and  stronE^cr  community  today  because  he  lived  in  it. 
But  in  addition  to  tbis  subject,  we  need  another  book 
from  Charles  .\.  Murdock.  San  Francisco  can  not 
have  too  many. 

Horatio  Stebbins,  His  Ministry  .\xd  Personality. 
Bv    Charles    A.    Murdock.     Boston    and    New    York: 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  March  25,  1922,  were  $122,500,000; 
for  the  corresponding  -week  of  last  year, 
$130,000,000;  a  decrease  of  $7,500,000. 


The  present  activity'  in  building  operations 
is  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  general  busi- 
ness situation.  The  building  industry-  in  the 
United  States  is  second  in  importance  only  to 
agriculture  and  manj'  million  workmen  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  are  dependent  upon  it. 
In  the  more  active  building  sections  of  the 
country  that  are  systematically  reported,  com- 
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prising  about  half  the  states,  considerably 
more  than  two  billion  dollars  in  contracts  were 
awarded  last  year,  says  the  Kational  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  Xew  York  in  its  monthly  review. 
High  freight  rates  due  to  labor  conditions 
and  high  wages  to  labor  are  the  controlling 
factors  in  building  costs.  Thej'  maintain  con- 
struction prices  at  levels  that  interfere  A\-ith 
the  full  and  well-rounded  development  of 
building  operations.  They  also  serve  to  in- 
ject an  element  of  fixed  inflation  into  this,  the 
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on    movement    in    the    na- 


grea»t.i;t    coni 
tion's  history' 

The  lack  of  well-t>^ 
made  manifest  by  an  anl?^d  development  is 
and  permits  issued  to  date>-P^'=o°"3'=^^  ^^^ 
stniction  leads.  Public  buiT^S^^^^^  *^'^°" 
bridges,  and  other  t>-pes  of  building^.,  roads, 
purposes  are  next  in  importance,  sti^^**^ 
somewhat  by  desire  to  relieve  unemployme^ 
Business  and  industrial  construction,  which 
must  be  done  on  a  basis  of  cost  that  will  per- 
mit  a   present   and  continuing  return   on   the 


investment,  has  not  expanded  correspondingly. 

Despite  the  handicap  of  high  costs,  home- 
building  activity  is  being  maintained  for  the 
present  because  the  housing  necessity'  compels 
it,  even  on  the  basis  of  uneconomical  invest- 
ments. Public  building  and  construction  are 
also  being  done  on  a  high  cost  basis  which 
will  be  reflected  in  high  tax  rates  for  years  to 
come.  Public  building,  like  residence  build- 
ing, can  not  continue  indefinitelj-  under  these 
conditions. 

Labor  itself  is  the  chief  sufferer  in  the 
situation.  Resistance  by  important  classes  of 
labor  to  wage  declines  in  a  period  of  de- 
clining prices  disorganizes  the  entire  pro- 
ductive organization  of  the  country  and  con- 
tributes to  unemplojnnent  in  other  lines.  The 
maintenance  of  building  operations  on  high 
wage  levels  delays  general  wage  readjustment. 
It  means  exorbitant  rents  and  prohibitive 
costs  for  homes  for  workmen.  It  is  a  general 
deterrent  to  a  return  to  normal  industrial, 
commercial,  and  financial  acti\"ity. 

On  the  whole  labor  costs  in  the  building 
field  are  not  greatly  reduced  from  their  maxi-  j 
mum.  Transportation  is  a  verj-  large  part  of  i 
the  laid-down  cost  of  building  materials  and 
the  adjustment  of  railroad  rates  is  deferred  by 
the  refusal  of  railway  labor  to  recognize  that 
the  period  of  war  wages  is  over.  In  other 
words,  high  building  costs  are  being  main- 
tained directly  and  indirectly  by  labor  costs. 
It  is  there  that  the  fundamental  correction 
must  be  made. 

The  world's  immediate  needs  for  investment 
capital  must  be  largely  supplied  by  the  L'nited 
States  and  prosperit>'  within  the  country'  will 
be  dependent  upon  its  making  sound  invest- 
ments in  foreign  markets  as  much  as  upon 
finding  foreign  markets  for  its  goods.  The 
recent  marked  increase  in  foreign  securities 
flotations  in  New  York  signalizes  the  growing 
importance  of  America's  position  as  an  inter- 
national lender.  For  many  years  before  the 
war.  the  annual  total  volume  of  new  domestic 
and  foreign  securities  placed  within  the  L'nited 
States  was  normally  about  twice  that  of  any 
other  single  country. 

The  war  diverted  the  course  of  interna- 
tional finance  from  established  channels  and 
increased  the  needs  and  borrowings  of  other 
nations  from  the  American  market,  but  the 
developments  under  peace  conditions  would 
have  been  along  similar  lines. 

America  will  not  have  matters  all  her  own 
way  in  world  finance.  There  is  severe  com- 
petition ahead.  Impro\-ing  money  conditions 
abroad,  particularly  in  London,  where  there 
has  been  a  marked  lowering  of  rates,  will  in- 
crease effective  rivalry-  with  this  country-.  The 
favorable  position  of  the  dollar  among  the 
currencies  of  the  world  has  made  foreign 
borrowings  here  particularlj*  advantageous  in 
the  past  few  years,  but  as  the  premium  on 
the  dollar  declines  this  advantage  will  be  re- 
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duced.  International  competition  demands 
the  further  development  in  America  of  soimd 
foreign  investment  experience  and  judgment. 

Improvement  in  business  with  increased 
stability  in  underlj"ing  conditions  character- 
ized the  period  from  February-  16th  to  March 
15th.  Prices  of  the  major  commodities  have 
shown  only  normal  fluctuations.  Many  lines 
of  industry-  give  evidence  of  increased  acti\"it}' 
and  there  appears  to  have  been  some  decrease 
in  industrial  unemployment.  Retail  trade  over 
the  country-  is  reported  as  unsatisfactory-,  but 
mail  order  houses  generally  show  an  increase 
in  business,  attributable  to  the  improved  pur- 
chasing power  and  mental  attitude  of  the 
farmer,  due  to  the  rise  in  agricultural  prices. 

^\^lolesale  trade  is  generally  reported  to  be 
better,  although  a  considerable  degree  of  cau- 
tion n-isely  prevails.  The  rate  of  iron  and 
steel  production  has  increased,  but  the  volume 
of  forward  orders  still  remains  restricted. 
Immediate  demand  for  boots  and  shoes  is 
less  active  and  other  sections  of  the  hide  and 
leather  trade  continue  to  lag.  The  cotton 
textile  situation  is  handicapped  by  strikes  in 
the  New  England  cotton  mills.  Wool  manu- 
facture is  operating  at  a  fair  rate,  although 
the  demand  for  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics 
has  been  disappointing.  There  has  been  a 
marked  increase  of  activity'  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  automobiles,  tires,  and  accessories. 
Car  loadings  have  increased  materially  during 
recent  weeks.  Exports  are  at  a  low  level. 
but  this  is  normally  the  season  of  a  light  ex- 
port movement.  Business  failures  have  de- 
clined in  number  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  The  past  month  has  shown  improve- 
ment in  fundamental  conditions,  and  conse- 
quently in  business  sentiment,  as  has  been  the 
case  each  month  since  midsummer  of  1921. 
The  period  of  extreme  discouragement  in  the 
United  States  has  now  passed  and  there  is 
n-idespread  and  justified  confidence  in  the 
long   future.  

The  marked  decrease  in  the  demand  for 
iron  and  stee!  products  which  developed  in  the 
midsummer  of  1920  continued  until  the  early 
fall  of  1921,  when  there  was  some  improve- 
ment, .^s  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  last  year 
the  subsidiary-  companies  carried  fonvard  into 
1921  a  substantial  tonnage  of  orders  for  steel 
products.  This  enabled  them  to  operate  at  an 
average  of  somewhat  over  70  per  cent,  of 
capacity-  during  the  first  quarter.  The  degree 
of  operations  dropped  in  succeeding  months 
and  reached  the  low  point  for  the  year  in 
July,  when  the  output  was  only  about  29  per 
cent.  The  average  production  for  the  entire 
year  in  rolled  and  other  finished  products  for 
sale  was  47.5  per  cent,  of  capacity,  the  lowest 
ratio  of  production  to  capacity  in  any  year 
since  the  organization  of  the  corporation. 
Concurrently  with  the  decrease  in  demand 
for  steel  products  there  were  marked  declines 
in  the  prices  obtained  for  nearly  all  classes 
of   the   same.      These   price   reductions   as   a 
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rule  exceeded  the  decreases  it  was  possible  to 
effect  in  the  cost  of  production  through  the 
reduction  in  unit  prices  of  factors  entering 
into  cost  of  operations  and  the  exercise  of 
rigid  economies.  A  number  of  elements  in 
the  cost  of  producing  steel  show  little  if  any 
recession  from  war-time  figures  notably  that 
of  railroad  transportation,  which  on  a  basis  of 
existing  rate  conditions  averages  in  the  case 
of  the  subsidiary  companies  upwards  of  40 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  producing  steel. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  the  prices  prevailing 
for  some  products  were  below  the  cost  of 
production.  Since  the  beginning  of  1922,  and 
to  the  date  of  writing  this  report,  the  new 
orders  received  have  been  equal  to  about  one- 
half  the  total  capacity  of  the  plants  of  the 
subsidiarj'  companies. 


A  minister  in  New  Jersey  recently  received 
and  sent  in  to  this  magazine  a  circular  offer- 
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ing  stock  based  on  a  "newly  patented  self- 
feeding,  retillable  toothbrush,"  says  the  World's 
Work.  The  opening  paragraph  of  this  cir- 
cular read : 

"Would  you  invest  $100  or  more  now  in  an 
article  that  you  thought  better  from  a  stand- 
point of  financial  returns  than  the  Gillette 
Safety  Razor,  which  stock  is  reputed  to  be 
worth  $22,000  for  every  $100  originally  in- 
vested ?" 

It  closed  with  the  other  most  universally 
used  piece  of  ammunition  of  the  get-rich- 
quick  promoter — the  hurry-hurry-  warning,  de- 
signed to  make  the  prospect  send  in  his  money 
before  he  has  time  to  reflect  or  make  an  in- 
vestigation.    Here  is  that  paragraph  : 

"If  you  have  funds  for  immediate  invest- 
ment mail  the  below  today — otherwise  don't 
bother.  Thirty  days  from  now  will  be  too 
late  for  the  50  per  cent,  bonus.  This  is  one 
of  those  real  opportunities  every  one  dreams 
of,  but  only  those  who  have  courage  enough 
to  back  their  own  opinion  profit  by." 

The  only  date  on  this  circular  was  "Feb- 
ruary, 1922,"  so  it  would  be  impossible  to 
tell  when  the  thirty  days  was  up.  The  pro- 
moter did  not  want  to  miss  any  subscriptions, 
however,  because  the  prospect  might  think  the 
time  had  expired.  Probably  that  same  cir- 
cular is  now  being  sent  to  a  different  '"sucker 
list,"  dated  "March.  1922."  The  other  argu- 
ments of  this  "self-feeding,  refillable  tooth- 
brush" circular  were  ludicrous,  but  attention 
in  this  article  is  directed  to  a  serious  con- 
sideration of  that  one  argument  which  is  used 
so  effectively  in  appealing  to  the  cupidity  of 
human  nature. 

This  argument,  in  its  final  analysis,  is: 
"Because  Henry  Ford  and  a  few  others  made 
a  success  in  the  automobile  field,  this  new 
company  will  also  be  a  great  success;  because 
Gillette  was  successful  in  the  manufacture 
and  marketing  of  a  special  article,  every 
stranger  who  has  a  patent  on  an  article  that 
might  be  used  by  the  public  is  worth  backing 
with  your  money." 

This  argument,  as  applied  to  the  automobile 
field,  is  about  the  same  as  saj'ing  that  be- 
cause a  few  of  the  men  who  went  to  the  Klon- 
dike in  1898  came  back  with  fortunes,  a  man 
could  go  up  there  now  and  strike  it  rich.  As 
applied  to  safety  razors  and  self-feeding  tooth- 
brushes, it  is  the  same  as  sa>-ing  that  because 
gold  was  discovered  in  Alaska  it  will  be  dis- 
covered in  one's  back  yard. 

The  promoter,  however,  maintains  the  truth 
of  his  statements  of  these  enormous  profits 
of  the  past,  and  the  credulous  investor  sup- 
plies the  connecting  reasoning  that  induces 
him  to  send  in  his  money  for  the  new  pro- 
motion. The  promoter  dops  not  have  to  say 
that  his  company  is  going  to  do  as  well.  He 
simply  supplies  the  "truth"  and  lets  the  cu- 
pidity of  human  nature  do  the  rest.  But  his 
"truth"  is  not  the  whole  truth,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  these  statements  with  that  in 
mind  should  be  enlightening  to  the  investor. 
In  the  first  place,  there  were  two  Ford  com- 
panies that  passed  out  of  existence  before  the 
present  Ford  Motor  Company  was  organized. 
In  the  earliest  of  these.  ex-Mayor  Maybun.'  of 
Detroit  and  some  of  his  friends  lost  all  the 
money  they  put  up.  When  the  present  com- 
pany was  formed,  Mr.  A.  Y.  Malcolmson, 
who  had  backed  Ford  in  his  experimental 
work,  got  a  block  of  stock;  two  lawyers  who 
drew  the  incorporation  papers  each  put  in 
S5000  and  took  stock,  and  Mr.  John  S.  Grey. 
a  Detroit  capitalist,  was  induced  to  put  in 
some  money.  The  company  had  $28,000  cash 
capital  to  start  with.  The  Dodge  brothers 
built  a  factory-  to  manufacture  the  first  Ford 
cars  and  also  took  stock  in  the  company. 
Xever  was  any  Ford  Motor  Company  stock 
offered  to  the  public,  and  it  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  Ford  would  not  have  had  the  me- 
chanical and  business  genius  that  has  ac- 
counted for  the  success  of  his  company  if  he 
had  offered  the  stock  to  the  public,  or  per- 
mitted it  to  be  offered,  by  pointing  out  the 
success  which  the  International  Har\-ester 
Company  had  enjoyed  in  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery to  expand  the  productive  capacity  of 
the   farmer. 

Much  the  same  story  could  be  told  about 
the  early  days  of  the  other  companies,  from 
which  time  the  returns  shown  by  this  pro- 
moter have  been  reckoned.  It  would  be  more 
to  the  point  and  much  more  honest  if  those  of 
his  kind  would  show  what  profits  might  have 
been  made  from  the  time  these  stocks  were 
first  available  to  the  public,  but  it  would  not 
serve  their  purpose  as  well.  And  that  w^ould 
still  be  grossly  misleading,  for  it  would  be 
only  half  of  that  story.  The  other  half  is  the 
part  the  investor  should  inquire  about. 

General  Motors  stock,  for  instance,  since  it 
has  been  available  to  the  public,  has  shown  a 
remarkable  advance  in  market  price,  but  sub- 
sequently it  has  suffered  a  severe  decline.  If 
one  had  gotten  in  at  the  lowest  price  at  which 
he  could  have  bought  it  and  if  he  had  sold  it 
at  the  highest  in  1920.  a  return  of  $45,000  on 
$500  would  have  been  realized.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  an  investor  got  in  at  the  high  point 
of  1920  he  would  have  only  $95  left  today 
out  of  $500.  In  the  case  of  the  Saxon  and 
the  Chalmers  Motors  both  of  these  companies 
have  had  to  go  through  reorganizations  in 
which    their    original    stockholders    have   been 


called  upon  for  assessments  and  their  stock  is 
now  worth  very  little. 

The  truth  is  that  if  a  man  had  "invested" — 
to  use  the  promoter's  word — $500  in  every 
motor  company  that  has  lived,  died,  or  been  a 
still-born  promotion,  at  the  lowest  prices  at 
which  he  could  have  secured  the  stock,  he 
would  now  have  enough  worthless  stock  cer- 
tificates to  paper  a  hall,  and  the  return  that  he 
would  be  getting  on  the  few  that  are  paying 
dividends  would  be  only  a  drop  as  compared 
to  the  bucket  of  interest  he  might  be  enjoying 
if  he  had  bought  only  high-grade  bonds.  He 
would  have  secured  no  Ford  Motor  stock  to 
offset  part  of  his  losses. 

And  if  all  the  millionaires  of  the  country 
had  "invested"  $500  in  every  promotion 
proposition  of  every  kind  that  has  made  use 
of  the  methods  here  described,  they  would  be 
subjects  for  public  charity  today.  The  under- 
lying truth  is  that  new  propositions  of  merit 
do  not  make  use  of  these  methods. 


The  government  of  Canada  is  in  serious 
danger  of  having  its  credit  destroyed  by  its 
railroad  policy. 

The  railways  owned  by  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  failed  in  1921  by  about  $20,000,000 
to  earn  enough  to  pay  their  operating  e.x- 
penses. 

To  this  must  be  added  about  $100,000,000 
for  interest  on  the  investment  which  was  not 
earned. 

Therefore,  directly  and  indirectly,  govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  railways  last  year 
added  to  the  burdens  of  the  Canadian  tax- 
payer around  $120,000,000. 

The  deficit  officially  admitted  by  the 
Canadian  government  for  1920  was  over 
$70,000,000,  but  this  did  not  include  interest 
on   a  large  part  of  the  railways. 

J.  L.  Payne,  former  controller  of  statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals, 
estimated  the  total  losses,  direct  and  indirect, 
in  1920  at  about  $136,000,000. 

The  railway  deficit  of  Canada  is  becoming 
an  extremely  serious  thing.  Canada  has  only 
nine  million  people  and  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment has  an  annual  revenue  of  onlv  about 
$450,000,000. 

Government  railway  deficits  were  incurred 
l>y  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in  1918 
and  1919  under  government  operation. 

Since  the  government  guarantees  to  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  were  withdrawn 
they  have  incurred  losses,  but  the  taxpayers 
have  not  had  to  pay  them. — Industrial  Nezvs 
Bureau.  . 

The  offering  by  Bond  &  Goodwin  and  Bond 
&  Goodwin  &  Tucker,  Inc..  of  $500,000  West- 
ern Meat  Company  first  mortgage  ten-year  7 
per  cent,  sinking  fund  gold  bonds  marks  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  local  indus- 
trial financing  which  has  been  arranged  this 
year. 

The  Western  Meat  Company  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  meat-packing  business  in  Cali- 
fornia since  1S94,  and  is  widely  known  in 
business  and  livestock  circles  throughout  most 
of  California,  Nevada,  and  southern  Oregon. 
The  Swift  and  Morris  interests  of  Chicago 
are  among  the  principal   stockholders. 

These  bonds  will  constitute  the  only  funded 
debt  of  the  company  and  will  be  a  direct  first 
mortgage  on  all  of  the  real  property  of  the 
company,  including  its  plants  and  equipment 
in  San  Francisco,  South  San  Francisco,  Oak- 
land, San  Jose,  Sacramento,  and  Fresno,  and 
all  the  capital  stock  of  the  South  San  Fran- 
cisco Union  Stock  Yards  Company. 

The  property  of  the  company  applicable  to 
this  mortgage,  plus  actual  cost  of  additions  up 
to  December  31,  1921,  has  been  appraised  at 
$2,700,690,  or  more  than  five  times  the  amount 
of  the  bonds  now  offered. 


Gross  earnings  of  $1,235,641.13  of  Cities 
Service  Company  for  Febnla^^^  1922.  were 
approximately  the  same  as  the  earnings  for 
the  preceding  month,  although  February  earn- 
ings were  for  but  twenty-eight  days  comparing 
with  thirty-one  days  for  Janua^^■.  After  pro- 
viding for  all  expenses  and  interest,  the  bal- 
ance for  the  month  was  $1,022,183.40.  which, 
after  charging  preferred  dividends,  left  a  bal- 
ance available  for  reserves,  common  stock, 
and  surplus  of  $613,433.05.  For  the  twelve 
months  ending  February  28,  1922,  gross  earn- 
ings of  Cities  Service  Company  were  $12,- 
863,346.71.  with  net  after  expenses  and  in- 
terest of  $10,269,663.16.  After  charging  re- 
quirements for  preferred  dividends,  there  was 
a  balance  for  reserves,  common  stock,  and 
surplus  for  the  tiivelve  months  of  $5,399,- 
212.31.  Requirements  for  payment  of  pre- 
ferred dividends  for  the  twelve  months  were 
earned  2.11  times,  with  $11.66  earned  per 
share  on  the  average  amount  of  common 
stock  outstanding  for  the  period.  As  of 
March  10,  1922.  total  reserves  and  surplus  of 
Cities    Service    Company  were    $48,815,052.60. 


President  Harding's  newspaper,  the  Marion 
(Ohio")  Daily  Star,  has  the  following  to  say 
editorially  about  municipal  or  public  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities: 

"The  municipal  shop  of  Chicai;o,  built  and 
equipped  by  the  city  at  a  cost  of  $2,700,000. 
Iiave  ceased  to  operate  as  municipal  institu- 
tions.     Under     municipal     ownership     repairs 


Safe  Investments 

r^UR  LIST  of  securities 
^■^^  will  aid  vou  in  planning 
the  investment  of  your 
funds.  It  represents  our  35 
years  of  experience  in  select- 
ing municipal,  corporation 
and  first  mortgage  farm  land 
bonds  which  offer  the  high- 
est interest  rate  consistent 
with  excellent  security 
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and  supplies  cost  three  times  what  the  same 
work  with  the  same  materials  would  have 
cost  if  let  out  to  privately-managed  concerns. 
It's  the  same  old  storj-  of  inefficiency  which 
invariably  follows  municipal,  state,  or  Fed- 
eral ownership.  And  yet  there  are  people 
right  here  in  Marion  who  still  advocate  mu- 
nicipal  ownership   of  public  utilities." 


The  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 
announces  that  the  .Anglo  London  Paris  Com- 
pany has  been  organized  and  will  conduct  in 
the  future  the  investment  banking  business 
formerly  conducted  by  the  bond  department 
of  the  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank 
of  San  Francisco. 

The  growth  of  the  bank's  business  in  se- 
curities requires  a  separate  organization 
which  is  free  to  render  its  clients  fullest 
scope   of   individual   senice. 

Both  the  policy  and  management  of  the  new 
company  will  be  the  same  as  its  predecessor, 
which  will  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent 
with  the  new  company. 


LOGAN  &  BRYAN 

STOCK,  BOND,  COnON,  COFFEE, 
SUGAR  AND  GRAIN  BROKERS 


DIRECT  PRIVATE  WIRES 

Pacific  to  Atlantic — U.   S.   and  Canada 

MEMBE31S: 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
BOSTON  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  COTTON  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  COFFEE  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE 
NEW  ORLEANS  COTTON  EXCHANGE 
PITTSBURG  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE 
WINNIPEG  GRAIN  EXCHANGE 
ST.  LOUIS  MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
LOS  ANGELES  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
PHILADELPHIA  BOURSE 
MONTREAL  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRANCH  OFFICE  AT 

401  Montgomery  Street 

Telephone  Garfield  3000 

R.  C.  JENKINS,    C.  S.  LAWRENCE, 
San  Francisco  Managers 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


The  week  from  April  2d  to  Sth  is  "Re- 
ligious Book  Week,"  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement from  the  Religious  Book  Week 
Committee.  Either,  coincidentally.  because  it 
is  Lent,  or  out  of  deference  for  the  commit- 
tee's plans,  most  of  the  publishing  houses  are 
bringing  out  books  of  a  religious  nature. 
President  Harding  has  stamped  the  movement 
with  his  approval.  He  endorses  the  pro- 
gramme "with  pleasure."     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
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BOOK  SALE 

Book  lovers,  attention  !  Do  not 
miss  our  big  End-of-the-Month  Sale 
on  March  31  You  will  want  to 
add  several  books  to  your  home 
library  during  this  sale. 

Telephone  Book  Dept.,  Kearny  5000 
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(The   San    Francisco  Bank) 
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EAiGHT  STREET  BRAHCE Haitb  ad  Behedert  Stmts 

December   31st.    1921 

Assets $71,851,299.62 

Depasi-; 68,201.299.62 

Capita'  Actually  Paid  Up 1.000.000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds...      2,650,000.00 

Employees'    Pension   Fund 371,753.46 

A  ividend  of  FOUR  AND  OXE-QUARTER 
{^Yi  r  per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared  for  the 
six  -    inths  ending  December  31,   1921. 
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always  among  the  most  earnest  and  gracious 
of  the  great  publishers,  have  produced  a  book 
especially  for  the  occasion.  And  it  is  a  happy 
coincidence  that  the  American  publication  of 
the  latest  of  "A  Gentleman  with  a  Duster's" 
books  also  coincides  with  this  week.  For, 
logically  enough,  "A  Gentleman  with  a  Duster" 
has  turned  from  triumphs  of  political  and 
social  exposures  to  an  illuminating  survey  of 
the  modem  church  and  its  exponents. 

Boni  &  Liveright  announce  a  book  by  that 
delightful  historian,  Dr.  Van  Loon,  called 
"The  Story  of  the  Bible."  which  chimes  in 
tune  with  the  Easter  spirit.  If  "The  Storj'  of 
the  Bible"  measures  up  to  Dr.  ^'an  Loon's 
"The  Story  of  Mankind" — and  we  shall  be 
cruelly  disappointed  if  it  does  not — it  will  be 
a  book  to  cherish.  In  fact  there  is  a  crying 
need  in  our  superficial  age  for  a  Bible  shorn 
of  its  formidableness.  We  have  grown  used 
to  following  the  line  of  least  resistance  ;  our 
generation  from  infancy  up  has  had  things 
made  easy  for  it.  It  is  now  high  time  some 
one  made  the  Bible  easy.  Dr.  Van  Loon's  in- 
tention was,  he  says,  "to  tell  my  boys  what 
they  want  to  know,  to  answer  their  questions 
and  make  them  familiar  with  the  storj'  and 
the  characters  of  the  world's  most  remarkable 
book,  a  book  which  has  influenced  in  countless 
ways  a  large  section  of  humanity."  Some  of 
the  most  daring  books  written  incidentally, 
including  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  have  been 
written  for  the  author's  children.  Dr.  Van 
Loon's  object  only  enhances  our  anxietj-  to 
read  "The  Story  of  the  Bible."  But  we  ven- 
ture to  prophesy  that,  like  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land,'" Dr.  Van  Loon's  new  book  will  be  read 
fully  as  much  if  not  more  by  adults  who  have 
never  been  able  to  overcome  the  somewhat 
terrifying  aspect  of  the  Bible  itself. 

A  book  for  the  more  venturesome  is  "The 
Evolutioti  of  the  New  Testament,"  by  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Symes  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.").  but  one 
would  want  to  be  a  more  intrepid  biblical 
scholar  than  most  of  us  are  to  tackle  that. 
It  is  nevertheless  an  invaluable  reference 
book,  as  it  reveals  all  that  is  known  of  Xew 
Testament  authors,  states  the  order  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  books  were  writ- 
ten and  how  they  have  come  to  occupy  their 
unique  position  among  Christian  writings. 
The  volume  has  many  notes  and  a  truly  ex- 
haustive bibliography. 

More  important  to  the  average  reader  is  a 
book  by  a  Florentine  writer,  the  Baron  Fried- 
rich  von  Hugel.  "Essays  and  Addresses  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Religion"  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.)  is  especially  dedicated  by  its  publishers 
to  religious  book  week.  Like  the  Bible,  the 
baron's  book  is  apt  to  show  a  redoubtable 
front.  In  reality  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  to 
read  of  books — as  I  believe  many  maintain 
the  Bible  is.  Emphasis  should  be  made  on 
the  word  "philosophy"  in  the  title.  These 
papers  are  preeminently  philosophical  and  are 
in  fact  remarkable  for  a  clear,  logical  lu- 
cidity- too  often  lacking  in  even  the  most 
scholarly  of  philosophical  writings.  The 
baron's  English,  for  it  is  evidently  his.  is  not 
only  distinguished,  it  is  perfectly  idiomatic 
Some  of  the  papers  were  first  delivered  in 
Italian,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  transla- 
tion about  them.  The  book  is  a  piece  of 
masterly  English  and  a  genuine  contribution 
to  philosophical  thought.  Though  written  by 
a  churchman,  it  is  neither  controversial  nor 
pious.  It  is  reminiscent  of  the  pellucid  st>'le 
and  sweet  reasonableness  of  John  Henry  New- 
man. 

Another  timely  contribution  to  the  Lent 
book  season  is  "The  Crisis  of  th^  Churches." 
by  Leighton  Parks  f Charles  Scribner's  Sons). 
Dr.  Parks,  who  is  rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church,  New  York,  has  treated  his  subject 
broadly.  The  crisis  of  the  churches  is .  the 
world's  crisis.  The  text,  church  unit>-  will  be 
of  interest  to  ever^'  church  member  in  the 
countrj"- 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  of  our  little  quota 
of  religious  books  here,  "Painted  Windows." 
by  "A  Gentleman  with  a  Duster"  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons),  will  be  the  most  widely  read  and 
discussed.  "A  Gentleman  with  a  Duster"  has 
in  even  more  swingeing  opportunity  for  satire 
than  hitherto.  In  "Painted  Windows" — our 
anonymous  author  retains  his  happy  headline 
facility  for  titles — the  dn.--cleaning  author 
"reveals  the  chaos  of  opinion  which  disturbs 
the  modem  church."  Evidently  his  theme  is 
identical  with  that  of  Dr.  Parks  mentioned 
above.  Ha\-ing  read  neither,  we  are  per- 
fectly unprejudiced.  But  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  read  them  comparatively.  "Painted 
Windows"  will  be  treated  in  the  review  col- 
umns of  the  Argonaut  /ater.  Meanwhile  I 
venture  to  guess  that  the  "bold  book"  of  the 
dusting  gentleman  presents  in  a  more  sensa- 
tional manner  the  same  desperate  expose  that 
the  rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's  gives  in  all 
seriousness  as  the  status  quo  of  modern  re- 
ligion. R.  G. 


Notes  of  Books  and  Authors. 
An  unpublished  Mark  Twain  poem  has  been 
sent  in  to  the  great  humorist's  publishers,  the 
Harpers,  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  C.  Hanington  of 
Kimberley,  British  Columbia.  In  an  accom- 
panying lerter  Mrs.  Hanington  explained  that 


the  poem  was  written  for  her  son,  who  was 
at  that  time  just  a  youngster.  She  inclosed 
the  manuscript,  which  is  in  Mark  Twain's 
own  handwriting  and  hilarious  w'ith  his  chac- 
acteristic  humor,  authorizing  the  publishers  to 
print  the  poem  if  the^'  saw  fit.  The  Harpers, 
realizing  the  great  value  of  the  little  poem, 
have  sent  it  on  to  the  Mark  Twain  estate, 
where  it  will  be  held  until  the  return  from 
Europe  of  Mark  Twain's  official  biographer. 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 

G.  K.  Chesterton  is  at  present  engaged  on 
three  different  new  books — the  much-heralded 
.American  impressions,  a  complete  edition  of 
his  verse,  and  "Eugenics  and  Other  Evils." 
One  can  imagine  G-  K.'s  glee  at  the  ample  op- 
portunities afforded  him  by  the  last   title. 

Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett  has  just  finished  a 
new  novel,  "The  Head  of  the  House  of 
Coombe."  It  is  thirtj'-five  years  since  she 
captured  the  English-speaking  world  with 
■"Little  Lord  Fauntleroy." 

There  is  a  far-sighted  tradition  among  Eng- 
lish writers,  which  we  suspect  originated 
among  Scotch  writers,  to  attach  themselves  to 
publishing  houses.  The  advantages  are  mani- 
fest. But  whether  they  land  the  job  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  successful  book  or  whether  they 
publish  the  book  as  a  result  of  the  job  is  not 
quite  clear.  Mr.  J.  D.  Beresford  is  reader 
for  Messrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Michael  Sadleir  of 
"Privilege"  fame  is  on  Messrs.  Constable's 
staff.  Mr.  Frank  Swinnerton  and  Mr.  Geof- 
frey Whintworth  are  on  the  staff  of  Messrs. 
Chatto  and  Winders. 

A  translation  of  "La  Feu,"  by  Henri  Bar- 
busse.  is  being  widely  read  by  the  German 
working  class. 

The  Oxford  University  Press  American 
Branch  has  nearly  ready  two  volumes  of  es- 
says or  lectures — "Wiltshire  Essays,"  by 
Maurice  Hewlett,  and  "The  Problem  of  St>-le," 
by  J.  Middleton   Murry. 

"Etruscan  Tomb  Paintings:  Their  Subjects 
and  Significance"  is  a  copiously  illustrated 
volume  by  Frederick  Poulsen  of  Copenhagen, 
which  the  American  Branch  of  the  Oxford 
Press  is  about  to  publish. 

Edgar  Lee  Masters'  novel.  "Children  of  the 
Market  Place,"  is  announced  by  the  Macmil- 
lan  Company.  Mr.  Masters  writes:  "My 
book  is  a  study  of  the  country  between  1833 
and  1900,  built  around  Stephen  Douglas,  who 
was  intensely  American,  who  watched  with 
jealous  eyes  the  diplomacy  of  England  and 
strove  to  defeat  it  in  the  interests  of  his 
own  countrj*.  It  is  a  study,  too,  in  the  defeat 
of  Douglas,  a  character  of  the  Titan  type, 
who  ran  counter  to  the  will  of  Zeus,  the 
world  spirit.  The  name  of  Lincoln  does  not 
occur  in  the  book  until  almost  the  end.  This 
is  an  artistic  symbol  of  the  fact  that  for 
nearly  twenty  years  before  Lincoln  was 
known  Douglas  was  the  most  famous  states- 
man   of   America." 

In  a  "Musical  Tour  Through  the  Land  of 
the  Past."  recently  published  by  the  Holts, 
Romain  Holland  pays  a  visit  to  Samuel  Pepys, 
devoting  an  entire  chapter  to  that  famous 
diarist's  unconquerable  penchant  for  music. 
Rolland  ransacks  the  "Diarj,"  which  he  con- 
siders a  barometer  of  English  musical  taste 
about  the  year  1660,  and  brings  out  many 
amusingly  ingenuous  passages.  He  pokes 
gentle  fun  at  Pepys'  difficulties  in  attempting 
to  teach  his  unmusical  wife  to  sing,  at  her 
decidedly  negative  abilit>',  at  Pepys'  song- 
meanderings  with  his  wife's  maid,  etc.  Here 
are  two  of  the  many  delightful  quotations: 
"  'And  after  supper  falling  to  singing  with 
Mercer  did  however,  sit  up  with  her.  she 
pleasing    me    with     her    singing    of    "Helpe. 
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helpe,"  till  past  midnight.'"  '"Coming  in  I 
find  my  wife  plainly  disatisfied  with  me,  that 
I  can  spend  so  much  time  with  Mercer, 
teaching  her  to  sing,  and  could  never  take 
the  pains  with  her.  Which  I  acknowledge ; 
but  it  is  because  the  girl  do  take  music 
mightily  readily,  and  she  do  not,  and  musique 
is  the  thing  of  the  world  that  I  love  most.'  " 

The  Princeton  University  Press  has  recently 
published  a  fourth  edition,  revised,  of  "He- 
redity and  Environment  in  the  Development 
of  Men,"  by  Edwin  Grant  Conklin,  professor 
of  biology  in  Princeton  University.  This  is 
the  eighth  printing  of  this  popular  book, 
which  made  its  appearance  in  1915.  The  new 
edition,  revised  and  rewritten,  contains  fresh 
material  which  adds  to  the  scientific  value  and 
general  interest  of  the  work. 

Dr.  Augusto  Cochrane  de  Alencar,  the  Am- 
bassador from  Brazil,  has  recently  edited  for 
immediate  publication  in  English  some  of  the 
novels  of  his  father,  the  late  Serior  Jose  de 
.Alencar  of  Rio  Janeiro.  De  Alencar  was  per- 
haps the  best  known  of  Brazilian  writers. 
One  of  his  novels  is  the  basis  for  Gomes' 
libretto,  "II  Guarani,"  whose  marches  and 
overtures  are  known  ever>-where. 


;aint  IE  re 

By  Heeiy  Sydnor  HaiTisoe 

"I  knew  the  furnace  was  out — 
I  felt  the  house  grow  cold — 
And  still  I  couldn't  leave  that  book" 

So  wrote  one  of  the  first  readers  of  this  new 
novel  by  the  author  of  "Queed."  And  it's  a 
feeling  that  will  be  shared  by  thousands  of 
Americans  who  will  be  held  spellbound  as  the 
story  marches  to  its  magnificent  climax.    $2.00. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Modern  Italian  Surgery. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  write  of  "Mod- 
ern Italian  Surgery"  without  the  preface  that 
though  the  idea  of  Rome  as  the  mother  of 
most  of  the  liberal  arts — Greece  is  the  father 
— is  familiar  enough,  it  yet  comes  with  a  shocI< 
of  surprise  to  the  average  amount  of  igno- 
rance that  Italy  has  for  centuries  ranked  pre- 
eminent among  nations  for  her  medical  and 
surgical  excellence.  But  such  is  the  case. 
Dr.  De  Vecchi's  book,  which  is  an  exposition 
of  Italy's  contemporary  place  in  medical 
science  joined  to  a  history  of  the  evolution 
of  medicine  and  surgery  in  Italian  universi- 
ties, is  literally  a  mine  of  information.  In- 
formation, it  would  seem,  for  both  laymas 
and  professional.  It  is  not  strange  that  the 
general  public  will  find  much  that  is  new  and 
even  contrary  to  its  preconceived  notions;  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  Italian  surgery  was  only 
discovered  by  the  war  among  the  profession 
itself. 

A  resume  of  the  important  steps  of  modern 
surgical  development  made  by  Italian  scien- 
tists makes  one  wonder  what  other  nations 
have  contributed  along  these  lines.  Accord- 
ing to  our  author,  they  had  not  even  fully 
utilized  Italian  discoveries,  which  were  rather 
discredited  than  otherwise,  until  the  war  made 
every  experiment  significant.  Dr.  George 
David  Stewart,  president  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  who  has  written  the 
foreword  to  this  volume,  enumerates  some  of 
the  particular  strides  made  by  modern  Italian 
surgery.  They  are  numerous,  but  the  two 
most  remarkable  are  Morelli's  method  of  lung 
surgery  and  Vanghetti's  kineplastic  treatment 
for  amputations. 

The  latter  half  of  Dr.  De  Vecchi's  book  is 
devoted  to  a  history  of  the  universities  of 
Italy,  with  special  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  medical  studies.  Tradition  attributes 
the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Bologna 
to  Theodosius  II  in  the  fifth  century,  but  the 
historical  date  of  its  foundation  has  been 
fixed  at  lOSS.  It  is  popularly  believed  among 
Italian  intellectuals  that  Bologna  is  destined 
to  be  "a  sort  of  post-graduate  study  and  edu- 
cation for  the  world."  Whatever  her  future, 
Italy  has  had  a  great  medical  past.  From  the 
tenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries  she  was  su- 
premely the  medical  centre  of  the  world.  The 
achievements  of  the  great  men  who  graduated 
from  and  taught  in  the  old  Italian  universitieb 
would  require  volumes  to  record.  We  can  at 
least  enumerate  Constanzo  Varolio,  the 
world's  greatest  anatomist :  Giulio  Casserio. 
who  first  coordinated  physiology  and  anatomy 
in  reference  to  the  vital  functions  of  the 
body — a  discovery  which  led  to  the  further 
one  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  described 
by  William  Harvey,  who  was  one  of  Cas- 
serio's  pupils  at  the  University  of  Padua  ;  En- 
rico Bottini,  who  initiated  the  use  of  carbolic 
acid  solutions  in  operations  long  before  Lister 
even  mentioned  it ;  Da  Carpi,  who  published 
prob:  tu\  I'l.c  first  accurate  anatomical  work, 
and  V.ibricius  ab  Aquapendente,  who  has  the 
merit  of  giving  to  anatomy  ihe  character  of 
a  useful  as  well  as  an  accurate  science. 

Ont's  enthusiasm  runs  away  with  one  in  an 
effort  to  do  justice  to  the  great  work  of  which 
Dr  De  Vecchi's  book  is  a  monument,  but  a 
halt  must  be  called  somewhere. 


In  addition  to  its  intrinsic  merits.  Dr.  De 
Vecchi's  book  is  locally  interesting.  The  au- 
thor is  an  eminent  Italian  who  studied  at  the 
University  of  Turin,  but  who  has  spent  his 
entire  professional  life  in  America.  Dr. 
Paolo  de  Vecchi  was  a  prominent  surgeon  in 
San  Francisco  for  years  before  the  great  fire. 
He  is  at  present  a  resident  of  New  York  City. 
His  book  is  a  tribute  to  his  own  ;ireat  en- 
thusiasms as  well  as  to  the  surgical  iiiipor- 
tance  of  his  native  land. 

Modern  Italian  Surgery,  and  Old  Universi- 
ties OF  Italy.  By  Paolo  De  Vecchi,  M.  D.  New 
York:   Paul  B.  Hoeber. 


Saint  Teresa. 

An  odd  plot  with  an  ordinary  ending  is  how 
"Saint  Teresa"  may  be  characterized.  We 
hoped  against  hope  that  it  would  not  have 
the  inevitable  usual  ending,  that  there  need 
be  no  introduction  of  commonplace  romance 
in  a  book  sufficiently  weighted  with  romance 
of  another  and  a  rarer  sort.  But  in  vain. 
The  moving  pictures  are  supposed  to  supply 
what  the  public  wants,  and  judging  from  their 
prosperity,  they  do.  And  what  movie  director 
would  waste  time  on  a  picture  sans  the  con- 
ventional happy  future-to-be?  The  novelists 
have  merely  watched  the  way  the  straws  blew. 
No  serious  conscientious  novelist,  anxious  to 
give  courtesy  and  satisfaction,  would  dream 
of  writing  a  novel  whose  theme  rises  above 
the  mundane  vulgarities  of  romance  unless  he 
capitulates  toward  the  end  of  his  perform- 
ance with  a  wholly  gratuitous  drop  into  the 
bog  of  sentimentality.  Presumably  the  public 
wades  through  anything  from  two  to  four 
hundred  pages  merely  to  be  rewarded  with 
a  censored  description  of  a  love  scene.  Truly 
the  strangest  thing  in  nature  is  human  lack 
of  logic. 

However,  our  complaint  of  "Saint  Teresa" 
is  confined  to  the  last  few  pages.  Otherwise. 
Mr.  Harrison — and  we  give  him  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  to  assume  that  he  doesn't  like 
the  ending  any  better  than  we  do — has  writ- 
ten an  extremely  readable,  well-written  book 
that  has  the  ring — except  for  its  unfortunate 
finish — of  verisimilitude.  Even  the  extraordi- 
nary figure  of  Teresa  De  Silver  is  not  with- 
out its  eccentric  prototypes.  And  even  they 
no  doubt  occasionally  fall  from  the  austere 
heights  of  supernormality.  Mr.  Harrison's 
and  Saint  Teresa's  conclusion  is  not  impos- 
sible. But  it  is  too  bad  not  to  salvage  one 
book  from  the  deadly  boredom  of  a  love 
affair,  tame  or  other.  Well  and  good  for  the 
reader  who  leisurely  peruses  a  novel  a  month 
and  whose  romantic  vitality  can  assimilate  a 
different  affaire  d'amour  that  frequently.  But 
lersonally  we  have  a  grudge  against  Mr.  Har- 
rison for  spoiling  one  day  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  sans  romance. 

"Saint  Teresa" — for  the  benefit  of  the  many 
who  like  a  happy  finish  whether  or  not — is 
the  story  of  a  struggle  of  principles,  pacifism 
versus  patriotism,  idealism  versus  practicality 
in  the  early  days  of  America's  participation 
in  the  war.  It  is  a  vital  theme  and  the  in- 
terest is  well  sustained — till  near  the  end. 

Saint  Treresa.  T^v  Henrv  CvHnn--  Harrison. 
Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $2. 


The  Foreman  and  HIb  Job. 
During   ihc  i-i-!:   few  years  industrial  man- 
agers  throughout    the    country   have    come    to 
realize  the  great  importance  of  the  foreman 
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and  his  job.  Foremen's  conferences  are  a 
result  of  the  new  interest  taken  in  this  phase 
of  industrialism — conferences  in  which  fore- 
men and  minor  executives  are  brought  to- 
gether under  the  direction  of  a  "conference 
leader"  for  the  discussion  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  the  best  results  under  their  own 
particular  conditions  of  organization.  The 
author  of  the  present  volume  has  played  a 
prominent  part  in  such  conferences  and  has 
gathered  contributions  and  suggestions  from 
many  foremen.  He  has  compiled  his  material 
and  arranged  it  so  that  it  covers  the  entire 
field  of  operation.  While  the  book  deals  more 
directly  with  the  problems  of  a  foreman  in  an 
industrial  plant,  the  questions  raised  and  the 
suggestions  made  apply  almost  as  well  to  any 
one  having  supervisory  responsibilities  in 
plant,  office,  or  commercial  establishments. 

The  Foreman  and  His  Job.  By  Charles  R. 
Allen.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$3.50. 


An  Anthology  of  Irish  Verse. 

Since  the  growth  of  the  new  school  of 
Anglo-Irish  literature  and  the  accompanying 
renaissance  of  interest  in  Celtic  literature 
there  has  been  felt  the  want  of  an  an- 
thology of  Irish  poetry.  Padraic  Colum  has 
supplied  the  long-felt  need  with  his  "An- 
thology of  Irish  Verse,"  which  he  says 
he  would  rather  call  an  anthology  of  the 
poetry  of  Ireland,  as  his  effort  has  been 
"to  take  the  poetry  of  the  people  in  the 
mass,  and  then  to  make  a  selection  that  would 
be  representative  of  the  people  rather  than  of 
individual  poets."  Mr.  Colum  has  followed 
his  plan  well.  His  theme  is  distinctly  national 
and  choice  has  been  made  of  verse  that  re- 
flects the  national  spirit  rather  than  of  the 
best  work  of  Irish  poets.  Unlike  the  Oxford 
books  of  verse,  the  order  followed  is  not 
chronological.  Poems  are  grouped  rather 
loosely  under  subject  matter,  as,  for  instance, 
"The  Celtic  World  and  the  Land  of  Faery" 
and    "Street    Songs    and    Countryside    Songs." 

The  only  adverse  criticism  we  make  of  this 
admirable  collection  is  that  the  poems  are 
undated.  It  may  be  that  in  the  case  of  many 
anonymous  and  folk  songs  a  date  can  not 
be  determined,  but  in  such  cases  it  would  be 
even  interesting  to  know  that  the  song's  age 
is   unknown. 

Mr.  Colum's  compact  introduction  is  an 
adequate   guide    to    Irish   poetic   literature. 

Anthology  of  Irish  Verse  from  Earliest 
Sources  to  the  Present.  Edited  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Padraic  Colum.  New  York:  Eoni  Sr 
Liveright;    $3. 

New  Books  Received. 

Nene.       By      Ernest      Perachon.       New      York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.75. 
A  novel  of  French  peasant  life. 

My  American  Diary.  By  Clare  Sheridan. 
New  York:   Boni  &  Liveright;  $3. 

The  Road  to  the  World.     By  Webb  Walderon. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.90. 
A  novel. 

Birthright.  By  T.  S.  Stribling.  New  York: 
The    Century   Company;    $  1 .90. 

A  novel  that  deals  with  the  negro  problem, 

David    the    Son    of    Jesse.      By    Marjorle    Stra- 
chey.      New  York;    The   Century   Company;    $1.75. 
A    biblical    novel. 

Asia   at    the    Cross    Roads.      By    E.    Alexander 
Powell.     New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $3. 
Japan,  Korea,  China,  the  Philippines. 

The  OtjTLooK  fop  the  Philippines.  By  Charles. 
Edward    Russell.      New    ^'  Th,     Ccntii.y    Com- 

pany; $3. 

A  SUnamary  of  actual  !■  ! 

Tide  Rips.     By  James  1     -,    -■■   yJly.     N     v   -.'ork; 
Charles  Scribncr's  Sons;  $;  ''        \ 
Sea   storicf. 

The  Crisis  ot  Tin-  Chi  .  s.  By  Leighton 
Parks.  New  York:  Char..is  Scribner's  Sons; 
?2.50. 

His  Serene  Highness.  By  H.  C.  Bailey.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $2. 

An  eighteenth-century   adventure  story. 

The  House  of  Rimmon.  By  Mary  S.  Watts. 
New   York:  The  Macmillan   Company;  $2. 

A  novel  of  New  York's  literary  and  dramatic 
circles. 

The   Vertical    City.      By   Fannie   Hurst.      New 
York:    Harper  &   Brothers;    $1.90. 
A  novel  of  New  York. 

Consolj^tion.      By   Albion   Fellows   Bacon.     Eos- 
ton:   The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press;   75   cents. 
A  spiritual   experience. 

Finding    Youth.      By    Harvey    Allen.      Boston: 
The    Atlantic    Monthly    Press;    ?1. 
,\  human   experience. 

Famous  Mystery  Stories.  Edited  by  J.  Walker 
McSpadden.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowcll  Com- 
pany; $1.25. 

Lucretia  Lombard.  By  Kathleen  Norris.  Gar- 
den City:  Doiibleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.75. 

Towakds   the   Great    Peace.      By    Ralph    Adams 
Cram.     Boston:  Marshall  Jones  &  Co.;  $2.50. 
Dartmouth  Alumni  Lectureships. 

Shepherds  of  the  Wild.     By  Edison  Marshall. 
Boston:  Little,   Brown  it  Co.;   $1.75. 
A   Western    novel. 

Kimono,  By  John  Paris.  New  York:  Boni  & 
Liveright;    $2. 

A    novel    of    Japan. 

Newspaper  Rate  Book.  New  York;  Nelson 
Chesman    &    Co.;    $5. 

A  catalogue  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the 
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United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  Hawaiian  Islands  having  50OO 
circulation  and  over  for  the  year  1922. 

The  Marriage  of  Patricia  Pepperday.  By 
Grace  Miller  White.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;   $1.90. 

A  novel. 

The  Illusion.  By  Raymond  Escholier.  New 
York;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;   $1.75. 

Authorized  English  version  of  "Dansons  la 
Trompeuse." 

If.     By  Lord  Dunsany.     New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons;   $1.75. 
A  play  in  four  acts. 

The  Image  and  Other  Plays.     By  Lady  Greg- 
ory.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2. 
A  new  series  of  Irish  plays. 

Anthology  of  Irish  Verse  from  Earliest 
Sources  to  the  Present.  Edited  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Padraic  Colum.  New  York:  Boni  & 
Liveright;    $3. 

The  Tragedy  at  the  Beach  Club.  By  William 
Johnston.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.75. 


There  has  long  been  a  legend  among  O. 
Henry's  admirers  connected  with  the  publish- 
ing world  that  a  packet  of  the  great  short- 
story-teller's  letters,  many  of  them  charming 
expressions  of  his  whimsical  humor,  has  re- 
mained all  these  years  locked  up  in  a  safety 
deposit  vault,  the  key  of  vviiich  was  held  by 
the  recipient  of  the  letters.  This  Wii^  Ml" 
Mabel  \\^a.?nalls.  .t^x  daughter  of  the  pnb- 
lishej^  'to  whom  O.  Henry  wrote  gay  little 
jTiimpses  of  his  struggle  -  for  recognition  in 
New  York.  Miss  Wagnalls,  it  is  understood, 
for  years  refused  to  allow  the  publication  of 
the  letters,  but  she  has  now  consented  to  their 
issue  in  ?  lim-ted  edition  to  be  brought  out 
in  the  spring  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  in 
their  377  series  of  de  luxe,  numbered  editions. 
The  title,  "Letters  to  Lithopolis,"  refers  to 
the  quaint  little  Ohio  village  where  Miss  Wag- 
nalls spent  the  summers.  Lithopolis  appealed 
to  O.  Henry's  sense  of  humor  and  led  him  to 
make  several  whimsical  sketches  of  the  me- 
tropolis and  its  inhabitants. 


"Pierre  et  Luce,"  Romain  RoUand's  new 
novel,  is  an  exquisite  idyll,  the  story  of  a 
boy  and  girl  whose  love  is  born  "under  the 
wing  of  death" — the  war. 


"THE  TRUTH  SEEKER" 

This  is  the  name  of  the  oldest  continuously 
existing  Freethought  periodical  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  official  organ  of  The  American  Secu- 
lar Union,  the  objectives  of  which  are  for  the 
very  best  interests  of  our  nation,  and  of  the 
vital  affairs  of  life.  It  is  published  weekly, 
ably  edited,  has  a  wide  list  of  able  contribu- 
tors, and  its  columns  are  open  to  all  worthy 
contributions.  Many  good  things  may  be  lost 
from  lack  of  investigation.  Send  a  dime  for 
a  sample  copy,  or  a  dollar  for  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months,  to  The  Truth 
Seeker,  49  Vesey  Street,  New  York — men- 
tioning The  Argonaut. 
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GRAND  OPERA  AT  THE  AUDITORIUM. 


Grand  opera  it  is;  of  the  grandest.  I  think 
it  is  quite  possible  that,  as  our  Auditorium 
makes  the  biggest  opera  house  in  the  world, 
"Aida,"  from  the  point  of  view  of  spectacular 
impressiveness,  was  never  before  so  impos- 
ingly presented.  For  where  else  can  they  find 
a  stage  of  such  monumental  size  to  give 
actual  height  and  distance  to  the  two  tre- 
mendous temple  scenes?  I  thought  of  great 
paintings  of  biblical  subjects,  conceived  in  the 
imagination  of  the  most  famous  painters  of 
the  past,  as  I  gazed  at  those  columnar  per- 
spectives, in  which,  in  the  last  act,  the  human 
figures  would  have  been  actually  dwarfed  to 
relative  insignificance  ^vere  it  not  for  the 
artistic  value  supplied  by  numbers  and  group- 
ings. 

But  let  us  begin  by  being  frivolous ;  for 
we  know  in  advance  that  the  performances 
as  performances  are  going  to  be  first-rate. 
So  we'll  postpone  the  pretty'  talk,  and  have  a 
nice,    cozy  gossip. 

Well,  then !  Yes,  it  was  a  big  opening 
night.  When  we  entered  the  extemporized 
opera  house  we  saw  immediately  that  the 
choice,  central  part  downstairs,  including 
boxes,  was  approximately  filled :  and  that  up- 
stairs, while  the  audience  was  not  massed 
solidly,  it  was  so  nearly  so  that  the  general 
effect  was  reassuring  to  those  who,  for  the 
sake  of  our  earlier  operatic  records,  want  San 
Francisco's  name  as  a  supporter  of  opera  sus- 
tained. "So  then,"  you  say.  "the  house  was 
not  full?"  Not  by  a  long  chalk.  "Well,  did 
it  look  only  half  full?"  >rot  by  another  long 
chalk.  It  looked,  to  make  a  very  loose  guess, 
to  hold  from  five  thousand  upwards.  And 
men  in  the  game  are  not  turning  up  their 
noses  at  five  thousand  on  an  opening  night, 
with  more  to  come — some  thousands  more, 
possibh- — when  their  chief  staress  and  one  or 
two   chief  stars  are  in  the   same  bill. 

And  now,  still  curious,  you  demand  to  know 
if  Society  was  there.  It  was,  in  its  diamond 
tiaras  and  tailless  ermine,  looking  ver\'  scrum, 
and  really  in  quite  enthusiastic  mood.  I  won- 
der, by  the  way,  why,  in  that  great  lower  level 
in  which  people  you  want  to  see  are  utterly 
submerged,  they  do  not  promenade  more  be- 
tween acts.  It  would  be  highly  interesting  to 
go  visiting  if  you  knew  people,  and  to  go 
staring,  if  you  didn't.  The  student-ushers, 
nice-looking  girls  in  black  evening  dresses,  did 
give  a  cli«»prful,  so'-ial  aspect  to  the  scene  by 
^'■'-!   '*  -         '  ■      "^=:    after    their    job 

.  '  completed.     But 

ment  the- 

eral  aspec'  ... 

enhanced  b;    ].j''in^  _  ,.V>.:T   of  inquls;.       l 

joining  in  a  slow,  cimtortably  scrutinizing 
pilgrimage  over  the  main  floor. 

Some  few  did,  but  they  were  cither  the 
frankly  social,  unterrified  kind,  or  they  simply 
had  to  show  their  new  war  paint. 

The  people  upstairs,  of  course.-  find  it  more 
comfortable  to  stay  put.  I  am  afraid  a  lot  of 
the    early    birds,    general    admissioners,    who 


stormed  the  doors  as  soon  as  they  were 
opened,  must  have  been  caught  unprotected 
in  a  brisk  rain  that  was  falling  at  midnight. 

And,  by  the  way,  it  was  really  midnight 
when  the  thing  was  over.  Too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  bj'  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Thej'  could  remedy  that  by  beginning  on  time. 

Operatic  people  are  very  apt  to  begin  a 
season  with  "Aida."  The  Tivoli  people  used 
to  be  dotty  on  the  subject,  and  invariably  did 
so.  And  I  got  uncommonly  tired  of  the 
opera  in  consequence.  But,  although  a  sapient 
management  can  never  afford  to  squander  a 
bang-up  cast  on  an  opening  night,  since  just 
the  fact  of  being  an  opening  night  is  a  draw- 
ing card  in  itself,  yet  the  performance  had 
not  a  point  at  which  one  could  cavil,  and  was 
extremely  enjoyable. 

Rosa  Raisa  they  consider  their  finest  so- 
prano, and  she  has  a  voice  of  unusual  volume 
and  richness  of  coloring  for  a  soprano.  It 
has,  as  such  voices  generally  do,  some  affinity 
with  a  mezzo,  and  some  notes  in  her  lower 
range  have  a  'cello-like  deepened  beauty  of 
tone  and  volume. 

Nevertheless  Raisa  has  an  exceptionally 
high  and  far-reaching  soprano,  and  in  Aida's 
principal  scenes,  when  the  music  soars  into 
the  operatic  empyrean,  the  singer  soared 
with  it  to  dazzling  heights,  and  won  many 
curtain  calls.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  Raisa  triumph, 
for  the  singer  is  also  a  fine  actress,  and 
lifted  her  impersonation  of  the  haughty  cap- 
tive princess  out  of  the  realm  of  mere  ope- 
ratic  convention. 

Edward  Johnson,  also,  acts  with  fire  and 
feeling,  and,  although  his  tenor  is  not  of  the 
sensational  order,  it  is  really  a  mellow  and 
beautiful  organ  and  managed  with  judgment, 
taste,  and  excellent  aristry  by  its  owner.  Mr. 
Johnson  gives  Rhadames,  in  all  that  Oriental 
gorgeousness  of  setting,  a  human  quality,  so 
that  even  in  an  opera  of  "Aida's"  old-fash- 
ioned romanticism  we  feel  some  movings  of 
sympathy. 

The  same  can  scarcely  be  said  of  Eleanor 
Reynolds,  who  is  operatically  automatic  both 
in  singing  and  acting.  Miss  Reynolds  has  a 
voice  of  much  richness,  but  owing,  perhaps, 
to  an  apparent  lack  of  depth  in  dramatic  tem- 
perament, it  grew  a  little  cloying  in  the  what 
seems  to  me  inordinately  long  scene  of 
.A.mneris'  emotional  struggle  during  Rhadames' 
trial  and  condemnation.  If  Verdi  had  com- 
posed this  opera  within  the  last  ten  years  he 
would  not  have  so  lengthened  a  scene  that 
was  palpably  prolonged,  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way,  in  order  to  give  the  contralto 
a  chance.  We  have  got  past  that  sort  of 
thing  in  the  modern  music-drama,  and  it 
really  is  a  mercy  to  singers,  for  it  prevents 
them  from  stultif\ang  themselves  by  boring  us. 
Not  that  such  an  accusation  can  be  leveled 
against  Miss  Reynolds:  for  in  spite  of  cer- 
tain vocal  limitations,  she  sings  impressively. 
But  she  fails  to  emerge  from  an  aura  of  pure 
conventionality. 

Giacomo  Rimini  gave  an  excellent  vocal 
and  dramatic  presentation  of  Amonasro,  the 
dominating  Ethiopian  captive.  He  puts,  per- 
haps, too  much  youthfulness  of  feeling  and 
muscular  buoyancy  in  the  role,  for  the  bari- 
tone has  a  fine,  athletic,  youthful  figure.  But 
perhaps  it  can  not  be  called  a  fault  in  a 
character  so  vivid  and  emotionally  intense  as 
that  of  Amonasro.  The  quality  of  tone  he 
displays  in  his  vocalism  is  most  pleasing;  his 
■';  smooth,  with  plenty  of  warmTn  and 
'■.Cf.    and  he  showed   abundance  of  dra- 

\'.-^  with  his  imposing  bassc^ 

gave    =    ....  -vilitation  of  Ramhs,   a  slight 

su>.'ge£tion    o         e    malignitj'    of    the    ancient 

pric^'.iiood  rei  ing  it  from  the  category  oi 
mere  convent  ■:  lity.  Edouani  Coutreuil's 
basso  sounded  .  r-'Ve  of  kingly  dignity  borne 
out  by  the  dignified  Dearing  of  the  singer,  and 
■  the   sacred  chants  of  the  unseen  priestess  in 


the  temple  scene  were  conveyed  in  a  crystal- 
line soprano  of  great  beautv  by  Margery  Max- 
well. 

The  choral  work  calls  for  mention.  The 
chorus  consists  of  musicians.  They  look  it, 
most  of  them,  but  we  forgive  them  for  look- 
ing to  be  what  they  really  are.  And  if  they 
don't  look  young,  they  can  make  us  think 
they  are  if  we  close  our  eyes  and  open  our 
ears.  One  should  not  omit,  by  the  way,  to  do 
justice  to  the  beautiful  piano  effects  their 
voices  rendered  in  the  splendidly  presented 
temple  scene. 

There  was  an  expert  ballet  in  this  and  other 
scenes,  and  first-class  stage  management  was 
apparent  in  the  systematic  control  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  grouping  of  the  very  con- 
siderable number  that  was  handled  in  the 
scene  of  the  consecration  of  the  w^arrior, 
Rhadames,  and  in  the  victory  pageantry  in  the 
square  at  Memphis.  The  Eg^'ptian  atmos- 
phere was  imposingly  conveyed  by  archi- 
tectural suggestion  and  mural  decoration,  the 
costumes  also  being  carefully  evolved  evi- 
dently by  an  artist-designer  who  had  studied 
out  a  combination  of  pattern  and  coloring  ex- 
pressive of  kindly  opulence. 
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This  plan  of  Ralph  Dunbar's  is  a  mighty 
good  one.  He  collects  a  group — or  groups, 
rather,  for  they  say  he  keeps  seven  or  eight 
companies  on  tour — of  young  people  with 
fresh,  ringing,  youthful  voices ;  probably 
Middle  Western  people.  Then  he  has  them 
licked  into  shape  for  the  stage ;  not  succeed- 
ing, be  it  remarked,  in  eliminating  the  Middle 
West  accent,  which  is  as  stickj-  and  un- 
shakable as  the  brogue  of  a  German  Jew. 

Then  they  are  launched.  They  sing  light  or 
burlesque  operas  whose  names  are  so  well 
known  and  whose  quality  so  assured  that  they 
draw.  Here,  for  instance,  they  give,  during 
their  three-weeks  engagement,  "The  Mikado," 
'The  Bohemian  Girl,"  and  "Pinafore."  Al- 
though there  are  very  pretty  melodies  in  the 
Balfe  piece,  it  can't  hold  up  its  head  with 
the  other  two.  which  are  so  bubbling  with  Gil- 
bertian  humor  that  I  found  myself  laughing 
at  the  same  well-remembered  jokes  that  I 
can  almost  say  backwards. 

For,  mark  you,  the  astute  Mr.  Dunbar  has 
a  good  comedian,  Ed  Andrews,  the  short, 
wide  bunch  of  burlesquerie  that  plays  Ko-Ko 
knowing  his  business  from  A  to  Izzard.  He 
never  misses  a  point,  and  he  has  his  audi- 
ence with  him  in  every  bit  of  fun.  Beside 
him,  the  rest  are  babes  and  sucklings.  They 
know  next  to  nothing  about  art,  either  vocal 
or  dramatic.  But  the  music  is  so  delicious, 
and  their  voices  so  fresh  and  young,  that 
they  make  the  old  stagers  in  the  audience  en- 
joy themselves  willy-nilly,  while  as  for  the 
younger  element,  well.  I  suddenly  perceived 
that  I  was  enjoj'ing  the  novel  sensation  of 
seeing  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  piece  launched 
for  the  first  time  on  some  untried  receptivi- 
ties. Yes.  lots  of  the  audience  plainly  were 
hearing  "The  Mikado"  for  the  first  time. 
.\nd  they  proved  that  they  deserved  it  by  the 
heartiness  of  their  appreciation. 

The  youthful  performers,  by  the  way.  are 
so  accustomed  to  instantaneous  applause  when 
they  finish  ^.  number  that  they  never  bat  an 
r  -L.  Not  a  flicker  of  egotistic  or  artistic 
gratification  passes  over  their  ingenuous  coun- 
tenances.    Applause  is  already  an   old   stDry. 

It  is  plain  to  see  that  the  s'.r.ce  director "» 
adTuOnition  mast  be  a  continual,  "Lively. 
now!  Plenty  of  pep!"  For  they  leap,  and 
J.-vncc,  and  cavort,  and  do  not  hesitate  at  any 
antic  to  lend  the  suggestion  of  lightness  and 
gayety  to  the  general  effect. 

They  sometimes  have  the  jokes  stage-man- 
aged for  them ;  modern  tackings-on  to  the 
delicious,  sainted  Gilbertian  fun.  But  we  of 
another  generation  don't  mind  particularly, 
unless  they  vulgarize  things — the  directors.  I 
mean,  not  the  innocent  company,  who  are  too 
innately  Middle  Westemly  respectable  to 
think  in  terms  of  vulgarity-.  They  merely 
obey  orders,  as  in  the  scene  of  the  kissing 
bout  between  Nanki-Poo  and  Yum-Yum, 
which,  in  its  modern  reading,  becomes  inno- 
cently, innocuously  vulgar. 

Ed  Andrews.  Paula  Ayers.  and,  approxi- 
mately Carl  Bundschu  are  the  only  members 
of  the  company  w^ho  seem  to  have  graduated 
into  sophistication.  Ed  Andrew's  is  a  vet- 
eran. He  had  a  comedy  opera  voice  once, 
and  still  has  up  to  the  last  hour  of  the  opera, 
when  it  has  been  sung  out  of  him.  Paula 
Ayers,  made  up  to  be  a  gray-haired  Katisha, 
says  her  lines  well,  with  humor  and  intelli- 
gence, and  sings  in  a  full,  rich  contralto  with 
agreeable  expression.  Carl  Bunschu's  comedy 
is  a  little  too  patent  and  nailed  to  the  mast, 
but  on  the  whole  he  makes  a  pretty  good 
Pooh-Bah.  Harn.-  Pfeil  has  rather  a  blatant, 
over-assertive  tenor,  but  there  is  plenty'  of  it, 
and  it  comes  tumbling  joyously  out  like  a 
mountain  stream.  Vocal  art  the  young  man 
knows  not.  Neither  does  Theo  Pennington — 
I  suppose  it  was  Theo  Pennnigton  the  opening 
night,  the  uncertaint3'  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  Theo  Pennington  and  Nellie  .Andrews 
alternate   as  Yum-Yum. 

At  any  rate,  the  tall,  dark-haired  brunette 
of  Sunday  night  should  not  increase  a  height 


already  inappropriate  for  little,  giggly  Yum- 
Yum  by  piling  a  tower  of  hair  on  the  top  ot 
her  head.  But  the  voice  of  Sunday  night 
was  a  fresh,  clear  soprano,  and  pleasing  to  the 
ear.  June  Reed  is  a  pretty  Pitti-Sing,  but  she 
greatly  needs  to  refine  her  intonation.  The 
remaining  roles  were  handled  by  Ed  Thomas 
— rather  crude  in  flavor — and  George  Olsen. 
The  members  of  the  chorus,  like  the  prin- 
cipals, also  rejoice  in  fresh,  young,  pleasing 
voices.  They  don't  know  much  of  the  art  of 
shading,  but  they  contrived  to  make  us  enjoy 
the  ever-fresh,  ever-humorous  numbers  any- 
way. 


FINAL  GODOWSKY  RECITAL. 


With  Godowsky  here  in  March  and  Kreisler 
coming  in  April,  Impresario  Healy  will  have 
been  instrumental  in  drawing  to  our  shores 
two  world-musicians.  On  Sunday  last  Godow- 
sky's  final  recital  drew  a  considerable  audi- 
ence of  rapt  listeners,  although  the  hall  was 
not  entirely  full.  But  the  unpapered  audience 
consisted  of  genuine  lovers  of  the  piano. 
There  were  white-headed,  picturesque  old  mu- 
sicians, a  noticeably  large  contingent  of 
young  men,  and  a  number  of  gifted  children, 
who    listened    as   absorbedly   as   their   seniors. 

Godowsk-y  is  not  a  man  who  gives  freely  of 
himself  to  his  listeners,  but  he  presents  an 
ample  programme,  and  is  liberal  with  encores 
when  they  are  demanded.  Probably  he  would 
influence  listeners  to  a  keener  emotional  re- 
sponse if  he  did  not  thus  restrain  himself  as 
himself.  The  lack  of  fire  in  his  temperament 
prevents  the  exercise  of  personal  magnetism, 
but  what  he  gives  is  technically  of  such  super- 
lative excellence  that  audiences  are  not 
seemingly,  criticizing  the  absence  of  the  more 
sensational  side  of  a  musician's  art. 

Godowsky,    indeed,    is    poetic    rather    than 
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emotional  or  dramatic  at  the  piano.  He  evi- 
dently loves  Chopin,  for  he  gave  seven  Chopin 
numbers.  Of  them  all  I  thought  he  gave  a 
most  inspired  interpretation  of  the  Nocturne 
G  major,  the  introspection  of  which  evidently 
appeals  to  his  special  idiosyncrasy.  It  is  like 
the  musings  of  Hamlet  set  to  music,  and,  as 
Godowsky  rendered  it.  seemed  like  the  two 
voices  in  a  man's  soul  debating,  discussing  on 
life,  death,  or  eternity.  Marvelously  beautiful 
was  the  eloquent  tonal  coloring  in  Godowsky's 
interpretation  of  this  composition,  in  which 
he  makes  soul  speak  to  soul. 

In  the  final  group  we  were  offered  compo- 
sitions more  various  in  style,  the  pianist  hav- 
ing gratified  the  earnest  seekers  after  tech- 
nical excellence  by  beginning  his  programme 
with  Schumann's  "Twelve  Symphonic  Studies," 
in  which  was  afforded  a  prolonged  revealment 
of  technical   mastery  practically  absolute. 

The  Liadow  Berceuse  was  not  sufficiently 
tender  and  brooding,  nor  did  the  Rubinstein 
Serenade  seem  impassioned  enough.  Indeed, 
what  Godowsky  gave  of  his  innermost  was  in 
the  Chopin  group.  Liszt  is  too  fiery  and 
compelling  a  vehicle  for  Godowsky's  calmer, 
more  meditative  genius,  although  in  the  Liszt 
"Tarantelle"  he  wove  the  most  exquisite  tonal 
embroideries,  and  led  us  dazzled  to  a  place 
of  beauty  to  exhibit  to  us  in  this  realm  of 
tone,  chaplets  of  pearls  and  diamonds  of  in- 
credible preciousness. 

There  are  times  in  listening  to  this  great 
artist  that  we  merely  wonder  and  admire. 
And  then  come  passages  in  which  we  recog- 
nize that  genius  is  there.  For  genius  Godow- 
sky has,  I  do  not  speak  now  of  his  su- 
premacy in  technique,  but  of  that  soul  quality 
with  which  he  at  times  lends  a  coloring  of 
nobility  to  his  tones.  Sometimes  he  strikes 
chords  almost  as  moving  to  the  imagination 
as  a  great,  calm  sea.  And  again  the  poet  in 
him  lapses,  and  the  listener  is  absorbed  only 
in  a  proofund  appreciation  of  the  technique  of 
a  master.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  Composer  of  "Funicull-Funicula  " 
The  death  of  Signor  Denza  recalls  a  mis- 
take of  Richard  Strauss,  who  embodied  "Funi- 
culi-Funicula"  in  his  orchestral  fantasia. 
"Aus  Italien,"  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  an  old  folk-song.  But  Strauss  was  mis- 
taken only  in  so  far  as  the  song  is  modern 
and  most  likely  was  written  by  Denza  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  lived  for  a  number  of  years. 
"Funiculi-Funicula"  is  undoubtedly  a  gen- 
uine folk-song,  and  Denza  is  the  only  modern 
composer  who  has  achieved  as  much,  if  there 
is  anything  in  the  saying,  "I  care  not  who 
makes  the  laws,  let  me  write  the  songs." 

Denza  was  a  mcst  remarkable  man.  Apart 
from  this  folk-song  and  a  number  of  rather 
sentimental  ballads,  he  did  little  of  impor- 
tance in  real  composition.  He  was,  however, 
a  great  authority  on  singing,  and  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  loses  in  him  one  of  the 
best  exponents  of  the  old  Italian  methods. 
He  must  have  been  one  of  the  very  few  lead- 
ing musicians  who  could  claim  to  have  sat  on 
the  seat  of  the  great  Mercadante,  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  Neapolitan  school  and  once  a 
musician  of  world-wide  reputation. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  --n^"" 
Geary  at  Mason  Phone  Franklin  150 

Beginning   Sunday   Night,   April  2 
Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

Dunbar  Opera  Company 

In    a    Superbly    Cast    Production    of 

"The  Bohemian  Girl" 

r.aife's  Alelodious  and   Ever-Popular  Work 


PLAYERS  THEATRE 

^     1757  Bush  St.,  near  Gough     Teltphone  Wesl  3321 

A    Brilliant    Revival    of    Gilbert    and 
Sullivan's    Opera 

"The  Sorcerer" 

Under  the  Personal   Direction  of 
REGINALD   TRAVERS 

Opening  Friday  Evening,  March  31,  1922 

20    Performances.      Every   Friday,  and    Satur- 
day   evening    during    April    and    May. 

Special    Matinee    Saturday,    April    29th,    and 
Saturday,    May    27tli. 

Prices,    50c,    7Sc,   $1 
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MATi^NEEs  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    25c    TO    $1.25 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED   IN   DRESS 
CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


The  Columbia  Theatra. 

The  final  presentation  of  "The  Mikado," 
that  delightful  work  by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan, 
will  be  given  this  Saturday  afternoon  and 
night  by  the  Dunbar  Comic  Opera  Company 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  The  splendidly- 
voiced  organization  has  made  a  hit  with  music 
lovers,  who  antcipate  a  treat  in  the  ren- 
dition of  "The  Bohemian  Girl,"  announced 
for  one  week  commencing  with  Sunday  night. 
Always  popular  with  theatre-goers,  this  Balfe 
opera  in  three  acts  will  be  staged  in  an  elab- 
orate fashion  with  a  chorus  of  thirty  and  an 
orchestra  under  the  baton  of  Hazelrigg.  The 
title-role  will  be  sung  by  Theo  Pennington. 
Harry  Pfeil  will  be  seen  and  heard  in  the 
role  of  Thaddeus  and  Ed  Andrews  will  be 
the  Devilshoof  of  the  cast.  Paula  Ayres, 
with  her  rich  contralto  voice,  will  essay  the 
role  of  the  Gipsy  Queen,  and  Carl  Bundschu 
that  of  Count  Arnheim.  George  Olson,  Ed 
Thomas,  June  Reed,  Paula  Rohrer,  will  all 
appear  in  the  production  of  "The  Bohemian 
Girl"  with  its  many  musical  gems — "I  Dreamt 
I  Dwelt  in  Marble  Halls,".  "Then  You'll  Re- 
member Me,"  "Heart  Bow'd  Down,"  "Fair 
Land  of  Poland,"  etc.  The  third  and  final 
week  of  the  comic  opera  engagement  will  be 
devoted  to  a  big  revival  of  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan's "H.   M.   S.   Pinafore." 


The  Orpheum  Next  W^eek. 

"The  Eighteenth  Amendment"  will  receive 
dramatic  exposition  at  the  Orpheum  nexi 
week,  at  the  hands  of  James  J.  Corbett  and 
Billy  Van.  Mr.  Corbett  may  be  remembered 
as  the  one-time  champion  heavyweight  pugilist 
of  the  world ;  and  what  he  does  to  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  with  Mr.  Van  waving 
the  towel  in  his  corner  between  rounds,  is 
said  to  be  very  funny. 

Princess  Jue  Quon  Tai  is  Chinese,  and  is 
referred  to  as  the  fairest  flower  of  the  old 
regime.  She  is  certainly  fair  of  face  and 
figure  and  of  charming  manner,  with  just 
enough  of  that  pleasing  coquetry  necessary 
to  make  the  fair  sex  attractive  and  the  ability 
to  look  well  in  either  Chinese  or  American 
clothes.  She  has  a  good  soprano  voice,  which 
she  uses  effectively  in  both  Chinese  and  Eng- 
lish. 

Denis  Chabot,  the  boy  from  Belgium,  and 
Nonnette  Tortini,  the  girl  from  France,  offer 
an  Amernicanized  satire  entitled,  "When  the 
Clock  Rings."  Mr.  Chabot  plays  the  violin 
and  piano  well,  is  a  good  comedian,  and  has 
the  knack  of  putting  songs  over.  His  part- 
ner, Miss  Tortini,  is  typically  French,  pert, 
attractive,  vivacious,  clever,  and  pretty  to 
look  upon,  and  wears  clothes  as  one  expects 
to  find  them  worn  on  the  boulevard. 

There  is  always  something  new  at  the  sea- 
shore. If  there  is  any  doubt  of  this  fact  Hugh 
McCormick  and  Grace  Wallace  will  dispel  it 
because  their  "At  the  Seashore"  is  something 
different.  Mr.  McCormick  and  Miss  Wallace 
offer  a  ventriloquial  comedy.  The  scene  is  a 
seashore  hotel  run  by  an  old  man  who  acts  as 
life  guard. 

When  Berk  and  Sawan  are  not  actually 
dancing  they  are  thinking  up  ideas  for  new 
dances,  and  the  result  is  that  they  have  an 
unusually  large  selection  of  dance  steps. 
Among  the  best  of  these  is  a  variety  of  Rus- 
sian  backsteps. 

Adelaide  and  Hughes  in  their  marvelous 
dance  offering,  Frank  Van  Hoven,  "the  Dippy 
Mad  Magician,"  who  has  been  throwing  audi- 
ences into  convulsions  this  week,  and  Artie 
Mehlinger  and  George  Meyer,  with  a  brand 
new  collection  of  songs,  will  remain  a  second 
week.  

"The  Sorcerer  " 

The  Players  Club  opens  its  spring  season 
Friday  evening  with  a  brilliant  revival  of  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan's  delightful  opera,  "The  Sor- 
cerer." One  of  the  best  singing  casts  the  or- 
ganization has  ever  brought  together,  with  a 
singing  chorus  of  forty,  will  be  heard  in  this 
production. 

Marguerite  Fry  Silvey  sings  the  leading  so- 
prano role — that  of  Aline — and  the  tenor 
roles  are  competently  looked  after  by  Nelson 
McGee,  Easton  Kent,  and  Joseph  D.  Hamilton. 
Baldwin  McGaw  and  Trasford  Charlton  will 
be  heard  alternately  in  the  part  of  the  Sor- 
cerer. Others  in  the  cast  of  principals  are 
S.  Ralph  Kellner,  Sallie  Benfield,  Ruth  Scott 
Laidlaw.  Jane  Parent,  Atha  A.  Hillback,  Floyd 
Lewis  Giffen,  and  George  H.  Hooke.  Austin 
Mosher  is  the  musical  director,  and  the  gen- 
eral production  is  under  the  direction  of 
Reginald  Travers. 

"The  Sorcerer"  was  originally  done  in  New 
York  at  the  Old  Casino,  with  Lillian  Russell 
and  Henry  Dixey  in  the  cast.  It  has  not  been 
heard  in  San  Francisco  since  the  old  TivoH 
days.  

Krelaler  Here  But  Once. 

Fritz  Kreisler,  the  great  violinist,  who  has 
not  been  heard  in  San  Francisco  for  five 
years,  will  give  his  only  recital  in  Northern 
California  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium  on 
Eastern  Sunday  afternoon,  April  16th.  under 
the  local  direction  of  Frank  W.  Healy. 

At   the   request   of   many,    Mr.    Kreisler   has 


included  in   his  programme  the   Kreutzer  So- 
nata  of   Beethoven.      Carl   Lamson   will  be   at 

the  piano.  

Royal  Gift  for  Rell a. 
Monsignor  Rella,  the  conductor  of  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel  Choir,  which  Manager  Frank  W. 
Healy  hopes  to  present  in  San  Francisco  some 
time  next  August,  recently  received  from  the 
Dowager  Queen  of  Italy  and  Queen  Elena  a 
joint  souvenir  in  appreciation  of  his  direc- 
tion in  Rome  of  the  two  great  concerts  he 
gave  for  the  restoration  of  a  church  in 
northern  Italy,  ruined  during  the  great  war. 
The  gift  took  the  form  of  a  set  of  musical 
biographies  bound  in  ivory  and  bearing  the 
joint  monograms  of  the  royal  donors.  Mon- 
signor Rella,  who  is  a  fluent  composer,  was 
at  one  time  professor  of  music  at  the  North 
American  College  at  Rome,  and  no  less  a  per- 
son than  Toscanini  has  described  him  as  the 
greatest  choral  conductor  in  the  world. 


The  Telephone  a  French  Invention? 

There  are  now  multitudes,  who  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thousands  of  kilometers,  listen  to 
concerts  which,  under  the  direction  of  Com- 
mandant Lorrain,  the  Eiffel  Tower  emits  daily 
for  four  and  a  half  to  five  hours. 

This  is  the  hour  of  tea.  And  music,  which, 
it  said,  makes  manners  more  gentle,  also  fa- 
cilitates digestion. 

While  awaiting  the  time,  when  radio-tele- 
phony will  be  in  general  use,  it  is  timely,  says 
Le  Petit  Journal,  to  throw  a  retrospective 
look  at  the  invention  of  the  telephone. 

It  was  sixty-eight  years  ago.  A  certain 
Charles  Bourseul,  a  modest  functionary  em- 
ployed in  the  Bourse,  conceived  an  apparatus 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  transmission  of 
the  voice  by  an  electrical  conductor.  He  sub- 
mitted his  invention  to  several  chiefs  of  his 
service.  They  advised  him  to  do  nothing 
with  it. 

Disappointed,  rebuffed,  but  headstrong, 
Bourseul,  nevertheless,  in  1S54,  published  in 
I'lUustration  a  strongly  documented  article  on 
his  discovery. 

Twenty-eight  years  later,  in  1882,  Graham 
Bell  and  Edison,  the  reinventors  of  the  tele- 
phone, frankly  rendered  homage  to  the  French 
precursor. 

Bourseul  then  lived  on  a  small  pension  in 
a  small  market  town,  where  he  had  gone  to 
cultivate  a  garden.  The  French  government, 
enlightened  by  the  American  revelation,  dis- 
covered the  unappreciated  inventor  and 
granted  him,  together  with  the  red  ribbon,  a 
pension  of  2000  francs. 


Allenby  of  Neglddo, 
General  Allenby,  when  made  :i  peer  in 
recognition  of  his  achievement  as  Deliverer 
of  the  Holy  Land,  took  the  title  "Lord  Al- 
lenby of  Megiddo,"  or  Armageddon,  says  the 
Nevv  York  Times.  He  may  come  into  another 
distinction  as  liberator  of  Egj'pt.  He  was 
recently  pictured  by  the  Times  artist  as  if 
pondering  over  the  riddle  of  Egypt,  figured 
by  the  Sphinx  in  the  background.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  Allenby  to  take  time  to  think 
his  riddles  through,  and  then  to  execute  his 
decisions  swiftly.  In  Palestine  his  plans  for 
advance  in  the  spring  of  1918  were  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  his 
troops  to  the  western  front.  But  he  soon  de- 
veloped a  new  army  with  such  thoroughness 
of  discipline  and  strategy  that  when  he  sud- 
denly did  strike,  as  was  said  by  the  London 
Times  after  the  battle  of  Armageddon  (which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  Turk  to  continue 
in  the  war),  he  achieved  with  artistic  com- 
pleteness a  military  conception  unsurpassed 
in  the  brilliancy  of  its  plan.  So  consummate 
was  his  success  that  it  has  been  called  a  battle 
of  dreams,  because  all  that  the  soldier 
"dreamed"  in  his  plans  came  true  to  the  lost 
detail. 

Ii  IS  too  soon  to  say  that  Lord  Allenby  has 
guessed  the  riddle  of  Egypt.  He  has  acted 
with  such  decision  in  treating  self-seeking 
demagogues,  with  such  consideration  and 
sense  of  justice  in  meeting  those  who  have 
the  good  of  the  Egj'ptian  people  really  at 
heart,  and  with  such  straightforwardness  and 
honor  in  everything,  that  it  seems  probable 
he  has  either  divined  out  of  his  own  ex- 
perience or  discovered  in  the  Milner  report 
the  happy  answer  both  for  Egypt  and  for 
England.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped"  that 
General  Allenby  will  soon  find  himself  re- 
leased from  his  task  in  Egypt  by  the  very 
completeness  of  his  success  in  it,  so  that 
other  nations  in  his  debt  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  welcome  to  their  shores  this  greatest 
Crusader. 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  Denby  has  directed 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Company  to  complete  building  the  battleship 
West  Virginia,  it  having  been  decided  that 
that  vessel,  and  not  the  Washington,  should 
be  finished  under  the  terms  of  the  naval 
limitation  treaty. 


An    international    exhibition    of    stage-set- 
tings  is  being   held   in   Amsterdam.      English, 

American,  Swiss,  French,  German,  and  Dutch 
artists  are  vying  to  show  the  best  they  can 
devise  in  scenery  and  costumes.  The  greatest 
interest  is  said  to  be  shown  in  Shakespearean 
settings. 


Among    the    natural    phenomena    of    March 
was   a  flood  in   Venice. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


The  feminist  rebellion,  the  woman's  strike, 
long  predicted,  long  expected,  long  curiously 
and  apprehensively  awaited,  appears  to  have 
begun,  and  after  the  nature  of  "movements" 
in  this  age  of  strenuous  propaganda  and  ex- 
pert press  agenting  may  be  trusted,  if  it  gets 
off  to  a  good  start,  to  spread  like  any  other 
form  of  influenza.  The  endemic  focus  is  still 
confined  to  Clinton  County,  Iowa,  but  the 
nature  of  the  contagion,  its  acutely  infectious 
character,  and  the  country-wide  continuity  of 
the  possible  contacts,  so  to  speak,  may  be 
trusted  to  bring  about  a  rapid  dissemination, 
unless  nature  has  provided  some  powerful 
prophylaxis.  With  no  government  agency  es- 
tablished to  deal  with  the  situation,  although 
there  appears  these  days  to  be  a  government 
bureau  for  dealing  with  every  other  known 
complaint  and  ailment  of  human  kind,  the  en- 
cysting of  the  lesion  will  probably  prove  be- 
yond the  powers  of  the  body  politic.  As  we 
read  the  dispatches  we  fear  the  worst.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  the  town  of  Charlotte,  Clinton 
County,  Iowa,  the  great  prairie  state  that  has 
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CLARK'S   CRUISES 

Clark's  3rd  CruUe.  Jan.  23,  1923 

Round  the  World 

By    the   Specially    Chartered   Superb 
Canadian  Pacific  S.   S. 

"Empress  of  France,"  18,481  gross  tons 

A  floating  palace  for  the  trip:  Route: 
Xew  York.  Havana,  Panama,  Treasure  Island, 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  14  days  in  Japan, 
China,  Manila,  Java,  Singapore,  Burmah. 
option  of  19  days  in  India,  Calcutta  (Dar- 
jeeling,  Benares),  Ceylon,  Bombay  (Agra, 
Delhi),  4  days  in  Cairo,  Naples,  Gibraltar, 
Havre.  Southampton,  Quebec,  R.  R.  to  Mon- 
treal and  New  York. 
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Including  Hotels,   Drives,    Guides,  etc. 

Clark's    19th    Cruise.    Feb.    3,    1923,    to   the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

by    specially    chartered    sumptuous    S."   S.    "Em- 
press    of     Scotland,"     25,000     gross     tons;     6S 
D.\YS,  S600  AND  UP:    19  days  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine,     Spain,     Italv,     Greece,     etc, 
FRANK  C.    CLARK,   Times   Eldg.,    New  York 
M.  T.  WRIGHT,  Agent, 
American     Nat.     Bank     Bldg., 
485    California    St.  San    Francisco 
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contributed  so  much  to  the  development  of  the 
southern  or  movie  end  of  California,  Mrs. 
James  McDermott  is  running  for  mayor,  and 
Mrs.  Nick  Steiner  and  Mrs.  Martin  Neilson 
are  candidates  for  the  city  council.  They  are 
being  opposed  by  men  candidates.  Just  who 
those  daring,  or  hungry,  men  are  the  news 
does  not  relate,  but  one  instinctiv<ily  knows 
three  men  who  they  are  not.  Those  three 
men  are  James  McDermott,  Nick  Steiner,  and 
Martin  Neilson.  As  far  as  the  dispatches 
from  the  theatre  of  war  are  concerned,  those 
gentlemen  dwell  in  obscurity,  perhaps  in  se- 
curity. The  trouble  does  not  appear  to  be 
domestic,  and  if  it  were  we  should  be  little 
agitated  about  it.  What  makes  it  of  public 
moment  is  that  it  has  taken  on  a  public  aspect 
that  may  well  excite  alarm.  For  it  is  said  that 
more  than  a  score  of  the  town's  fairest 
daughters  have  served  notice  on  the  town's 
eligible  and  ineligible  bachelors  that  unless 
the  feminine  candidates  are  elected  the  afore- 
said bachelors,  eligible  or  ineligible,  need  not 
call  around.  It  is  not  a  question  of  individual 
merit.  It  matters  not  how  strenuously  any 
given  bachelor  may  have  labored  to  elect  some 
other  man's  wife  to  council  or  mayoralty.  The 
condition  in  the  ukase  is  clear  and  unmis- 
takable. Those  ladies  must  be  elected,  or  the 
unmarried  men  of  Charlotte  will  have  to 
p;S3  their  evenings  henceforth  in  the  movie 
theatre,  the  lecture  room,  or  the  dry  pool  hall. 


Needless  to  point  out  again,  the  ultimi'ur.i 
is  not  merely  of  local  concern.  It  may  not 
be  so  very  important  whether  these  ladies  are 
elected  to  these  particular  offices  or  not.  If 
thej'  are  not,  we  may  suppose  that  politics  in 
Charlotte  will  continue  to  be  conducted  in  the 
good  old  way,  some  of  the  victors  enjoying 
all  the  spoils  that  will  go  around,  after  the 
internecine  strife  in  the  victorious  party  over 
the  division  of  those  spoils  has  subsided  with 
the  usual  manifestations  of  bolting,  treason, 
recrimination,  and  general  soreheadedness, 
gradually  healing  with  the  slow  approach  of 
renewed  hope  and  the  next  election.  And  pri- 
vate life  in  Charlotte  may  be  expected  to  heal 
itself  in  time,  so  that  the  tinkle  of  mandolins 
will  again  be  heard  o'  Wednesday  nights  from 
the  dim  piazzas  under  the  elms,  although  in 
many  cases  it  will  not  be  the  same  mandolin 
tinkling  to  the  same  girl.  And  if  the  femi- 
nine candidates  are  elected,  we  may  expect 
politics  to  be  conducted  just  about  in  the 
same  way,  with  the  possible  addition  of  some 
great  constructive  achievement,  such  as  the 
establishment  of  a  municipal  pussy-willow 
farm  so  that  the  "feminist  movement"  may  be 
carried  a  step  farther.  No.  It  is  not  the  fate 
of  Charlotte  that  alarms,  for  if  things  are 
improperly  conducted  there,  after  the  ladies 
take  over  the  town  government,  the  rest  of 
the  population  can  move  and  the  bondholders 
look  elsewhere  for  their  remedy.  \\Tiat  we 
are  concerned  about  is  how  far  the  new  co- 
ercive method  is  applicable  in  national  poli- 
tics, and  whether  or  not  any  way  can  be  dis- 
covered to  stop  this  threatened  wholesale  cor- 
ruption of  the  suffrage.  For  the  business 
looks  bad.  The  example  is  easy  to  imitate. 
And  if  the  women  of  the  nation  once  woke 
up  to  the  fact  that  they  might  acquire  an  un- 
limited provision  of  pussy-willows  merely  by 
refusing  men  callers  before  every  city,  stat-*, 
or  national  election,  it  might  seem  to  them 
better  than  the  present  method  of  supply,  and 
then  no  one  could  tell  what  would  happen 
either  to  our  town  housekeeping  or  our  for- 
eign relations. 


Fortunately  there  is  one  little  rift  of  light 
in  the  darkness,  one  gleam  of  hope  through 
the  clouds  that  lower.  It  is  related  by  the 
veracious  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press  that  the  ultimatum  was  conceived  and 
first  proclaimed  by  the  mothers  of  Charlotte, 
and  that  the  daughters  of  Charlotte  merely 
approved  the  mandate.  If  those  daughters 
still  retain  any  respect  for  maternal  au- 
thority, and  we  admit  that  such  a  thing  is 
extremely  unlikely  in  this  day  and  age — but 
if  they  do  retain  any  respect  for  such  au- 
thority, the  whole  trouble  may  in  the  nick  of 
^ime  te  averted  through  the  intelligenf-lv  ex- 
cited operation  of  natural  law.  For  there  is 
probably  no  force  in  organized  opinion,  no 
power  in  any  public  movement  whatsoever, 
comparable  to  the  ceaseless,  endless  energj-  of 
maternal  competition  for  eligible  bachelors. 
Let  the  bachelors  of  Charlotte  take  the  bull 
by  the  horns.  It  is  their  duty,  it  is  their  high 
and  holy  privilege,  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
our  elections  and  the  unsullied  character  of 
our  politics.  Let  them  provide  themselves 
with  banners  bearing  the  stirring  legend. 
"Votes  for  Men.  Not  Mannikins,"  and  picket 
the  residences  of  their  home  town.  Let  them 
shift  about,  no  one  picketing  the  residence 
where  once  he  was  wont  to  tease  the  mando- 
lin or  pluck  the  catgut  of  the  light  guitar, 
but  each  pacing  the  sidewalk  before  the  home 
of  what  used  to  be  some  other  fellow's  girl. 
They  can  confidently  expect  general  conster- 
nation in  maternal  breasts,  followed  by  deli- 
cately-worded invitations  to  call  once  more 
but  be  sure  and  say  nothing  _  about  it.  They 
may  even  expect  cake.  But  cake  or  popcorn, 
they  will  achieve  their  independence.  And 
having   achieved   theirs,   they   will   have    done 


much    for  their   country,   and   for   every  mar- 
ried Mr.  Jiggs   in  it. 


From    the    current    Bookman    we    cull    this 
concatenation   of   words,   phrases,   dashes,  and 
interrogation  marks.     It  is  by  Carl  Sandburg; 
This  is  a  good  book?     Yes? 
Throw  it  at  the  moon. 
Stand    on   the   ball    of   your    right    foot 
.\nd  come  to  the  lunge  of  a  centre  fielder 
Straddling  in  a  throw  for  the  home  plate- 
Let  her  go — spang — this  book  for  the  moon — yes? 
And  then — other  books,  good  books,  even  the  best 
books — shoot    'em    with    a    long    twist    at    the 
moon — yes? 

It  was  designated  poetry.  Poor  Keats,  and 
poor  Kipling!  If  that  is  poetn,^  they  were 
sadly  mistaken  in  what  they  undertook  and  in 
what  they  did.  If  that  is  poetry  there  is  no 
sense  in  keeping  unfortunate  persons  in  mad- 
houses an}^  longer.  Our  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane must  be  full  of  poets.  If  that  is  poetry 
the  gentleman  that  went  to  Africa  to  learn  to 
talk  to  the  baboons  and  chimpanzees  would 
better  have  remained  at  home.  He  could  have 
had  a  poet  brought  to  him  every  morning 
from  the  nearest  psychopathic  ward,  and  de- 
rived from  him  as  much  of  force,  beautv',  wit, 
and  philosophy  as  he  could  have  learned  from 
any  monkey  of  the  lot.  If  that  is  poetry, 
any  person  henceforth  finding  himself  in  the 
company  of  a  poet  is  entitled  to  adopt  ex- 
treme measures  for  his  own  security. 


More  and  more  clearly  the  experience  of 
the  world  seems  to  confirm  the  wisdom  in 
that  cryptic  warning  Pythagoras  gave  his  dis- 
ciples, "abstain  from  beans."  If  Qaude  A. 
Barnes  of  Mar^'sville  had  heeded  the  Pythago- 
rean admonition  he  would  now  be  at  large. 
L"^nfortunately.  business  brought  him  into  too 
close  association  with  the  leguminous  food 
product,  which  he  saw  daily  spread  before 
him  in  such  redundant  volume  that  it  seemed 
as  though  the  supply  were  sufficient  for  all 
the  needs  of  man  and  a  little  over.  He 
worked  in  a  bean  warehouse ;  and  some  of 
those  beans  that  were  his  employers'  he  used 
to  ship  to  Sacramento,  and  then  go  there  and 
collect  for  the  shipments,  applying  the  moneys 
so  gathered  to  his  own  uses — touring  car. 
gasoline,  tires,  fine  furniture  in  his  house, 
jewelry,  and  the  like.  His  employers  did  not 
seem  sensible  of  their  losses,  any  more  than 
they  would  have  missed  a  iew  barrels  of  water 
out  of  the  Yuba.  The  possibilities  of  beans, 
used  in  this  way,  were  astonishing. 


But  the  ways  of  Providence  are  more  so. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  Peer  Gynt  once  had 
occasion  to  remark:  "God  is  good.  But  eco- 
nomical, that  He  is  not."  In  order  to  recall 
Mr.  Barnes  of  Marysville  to  a  due  and  proper 
sense  of  his  ethical  lapse,  and  of  his  tempo- 
rarily forgotten  obligations  toward  the  beans 
in  his  custody,  Providence  derailed  a  train 
on  the  Sacramento  Northern,  upon  which 
train  Mr.  Barnes  was  transporting  for  his  own 
financial  advancement  beans  belonging  to  an- 
other. We  can  not  presume  to  say  that  Provi- 
dence spilled  the  beans;  rather  that  Mr. 
Barnes  did.  It  was  an  expensive  method  of 
dealing  with  the  matter,  but  effective,  for  the 
railway  company  notified  the  owners  of  the 
beans,  who  thus  learned  for  the  first  time  of 
the  shipment,  and  of  Mr.  Barnes'  peculiar 
business  genius.  That  promoted  complica- 
tions. The  grand  jury  took  a  hand  in  the 
bean  business  of  Mr.  Barnes,  and  another 
agency  of  Providence  known  as  a  court  of  law 
recalled  him  to  an  understanding  of  his  duty 
by  means  of  an  indeterminate  sentence  for 
grand  larceny.  And  the  moral  of  that  is,  that 
if  you  must  deal  unlawfully  with  other 
people's  beans,  transport  them  on  a  railway 
that   Providence  can  not  wreck. 


If  the  movies  are  not  trying  to  attain 
prudery  they  are  at  least  striving  for  prudence, 
which  is  sometimes  just  as  good.  Managers 
and  "producers"  are  viewing  with  alarm  the 
recent  public  demand  for  moral  pictures,  and 
are  cudgeling  tired  brains  for  ways  and  means 
whereby  films  may  be  turned  out  in  volume, 
which  shall  be  at  once  pure  and  profitable.  It 
is  a  distressing  situation,  for  they  know  that 
the  aforesaid  public  demand  is  largely  public 
humbug,  and  that  if  you  try  to  conform  to 
humbug  you  are  quite  likely  to  find  yourself 
with  quantities  of  unsaleable  goods  on  hand. 
We  should  like  to  assist  these  hard-worked 
men.  and  hence  refer  them  for  a  model  of 
chemical  purity  and  of  free  and  lightsome 
humor  to  a  play  just  produced  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  under  the  title  "Wild 
Birds,"  which  is  as  good  a  movie  title  as  you 
will  find  on  any  billboard.  Its  purity  shines 
with  the  effulgence  of  all  the  pearls  that  ever 
"lay  under  Oman's  green  water,"  which  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  this  passage  from  a 
competent  review:  "W^hen  the  farmer  learns 
that  the  love  of  the  boy  and  girl  has  brought 
consequences  and  that  she  is  to  hecorae  a 
mother,  he  beats  the  boy  to  death  and  the 
girl  jumps  down  the  well."  We  should  think 
the  movie  people  could  "do  with  that."  and  it 
is  right   from  the  university  campus. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epierammatlc  and  Otherwise. 

Junior  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the 
table  with  a  dirt>-  face  and,  of  course,  had  to 
be  sent  away.  One  time  his  mother,  nearly 
losinij  patience,  said :  "Junior,  why  do  you 
persist  in  coming  to  the  table  without  wash- 
ing ?  You  know  I  always  send  you  away." 
"Well,"  said  Junior  meekly,  "once  you  for- 
got." _ 

A  cowman  from  Medicine  Bow  stepped  into 
a  cigar  store  in  Chicago  and  asked  for  a 
match.  "Matches,"  replied  the  clerk,  "are  for 
sale,  not  to  give  away."  "How  much  are 
they  ?"  "One  cent  a  box."  The  cowman 
bought  a  box,  and  handed  it  back  after  taking 
out  a  match.  "Here,"  he  said,  "put  that  back 
on  your  shelf,  and  when  a  gentleman  asks 
you  for  a  light  give  him  one." 


A  vicar  of  a  scattered  rural  parish  had  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  the  fungi.  So  keen 
was  he  on  his  hobby,  that  he  sometimes  neg- 
lected his  pastoral  work  to  search  for  speci- 
mens. One  day  he  stopped  to  see  a  bed- 
ridden old  lady,  who  immediately  reminded 
him  how  long  it  was  since  he  had  made  his 
last  call.  "If  I  had  been  a  toadstool,"  she  de- 
clared, "you'd  have  been  to  see  me  long  ago." 


Simpson  had  been  invited  to  the  wedding 
of  his  friend,  Tom.  Arriving  at  the  home, 
Simpson  was  formally  introduced  to  the  bride 
— whom  he  had  never  met.  After  the  cere- 
mony, Simpson  drew  his  friend  aside. 
"Tom,"  he  whispered,  "what  in  the  world  is 
the  matter  with  you  ?  Why,  that  woman  is 
twice  as  old  as  you !  Her  hair  and  her  teeth 
are  false,  and  she's  as  ugly  as  a  toad."  "You 
needn't   whisper,    Simpson ;    she's    also    deaf." 


have  come  to  the  end  of  all  your  troubles." 
A  few  months  passed  and  the  man  met  the 
clergyman  again.  Overcoming  his  feelings, 
the  man  managed  to  gulp  out :  "I  thought 
you  told  me  at  my  wedding  I  had  come  to  the 
end  of  all  my  troubles  ?"  The  clergyman 
smiled.  "My  friend,"  he  beamed,  "I  did  not 
tell  you  which  end." 


A  j'oung  but  exceptionally  brilliant  professor 
in  a  Western  college  was  dismissed  from  the 
faculty  because  of  his  inordinate  betting. 
The  president,  interested  in  his  career,  se- 
cured him  a  position  in  an  Eastern  college. 
To  the  president  there  he  wrote ;  "The 
young  man  has  a  promising  future,  and  any- 
thing you  can  do  to  cure  him  of  betting  will 
be  of  benefit  to  society."  The  professor  went 
East,  and  was  cordially  received.  Conversa- 
tion had  proceeded  but  a  few  moments  when 
he  said  to  the  president,  "I'll  bet  you  seventy- 
five  dollars  you  have  a  wart  between  your 
shoulder  blades."  The  president  hesitated. 
"Young  man,"  he  said,  "I  never  bet ;  but  just 
to  teach  you  a  lesson  I  will  take  you  up." 
He  thereupon  proved  to  the  young  man's 
satisfaction  that  he  was  in  error,  and  the 
professor  paid  the  seventy-five.  The  presi- 
dent wrote  West  relating  the  incident,  con- 
cluding— "I  hope  that  I  have  cured  him." 
The  other  wrote  back:  "I  fear  the  case  is 
hopeless.  The  very  day  he  left  here  he  bet 
me  one  hundred  dollars  that  he  could  make 
you  take  off  j'our  shirt." 


Donald  MacTavish  lay  a-dying.  He  had 
been  all  day  about  it,  and  his  wife,  who  had 
watched  with  patient  expectancy  since  early 
morn,  began  to  feel  the  call  of  her  neglected 
household  duties.  "Aweel,  Don,"  she  said,  as 
she  moved  the  light  to  the  table  by  his  bed, 
"I  mus'  gang  along  to  the  kitchen  the  noo. 
Ye'U  no  be  takin'  yer  departure  afore  I  come 
back.  But  if  ye  should,  ye'll  not  forget  to 
blow  out  the  candle  afore  ye  dee,  will  ye  ?" 


The  fact  that  his  supposedly  adored  big 
brother  was  returning  home  from  college  that 
day  had  been  carefully  concealed  from  ten- 
year-old  Tommy  until  he  came  back  from 
school.  "Tommy,"  said  his  mother,  after  her 
younger  son  had  gone  upstairs  to  wash  his 
face,  and  the  elder  had  been  concealed  in  the 
pantry,  "I  have  a  big  surprise  for  you."  "I 
know  what  it  is,"  replied  Tommy  uncon- 
cernedly. "Brother's  back."  "Why,  how  did 
you  guess  that?"  "Because  my  bank  won't 
rattle  any  more." 


Frederick  Niven's  "A  Tale  That  Is  Told" 
has  a  note  for  library  ladies  who  want  "the 
very  latest."  Two  in  Glasgow  asked  in  turn 
and  in  duet  for  half  a  dozen  novels,  all  of 
which  were  announced  unprocurable  with  the 
stereotyped,  "I'm  sorry,  there  is  not  a  copy 
in  at  present."  At  last  the  youth  who  at- 
tended to  them  came  triumphantly  back  with 
a  volume  they  had  asked  for.  "Oh,"  said  one. 
"We  won't  have  it,  since  it  is  in.  It  can't  be 
any  good.  We  want  books  that  every  one  is 
reading."  The  other  agreed:  "If  it's  in,  we 
don't  want  it," 


Old  Mrs.  Practical — My  dear,  it's  about 
time  for  you  to  choose  a  mate.  Young  Miss 
Xaiilical — Mate  nothing!  I  have  my  eye  on 
a  captain. — Judge. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

"All  Put." 
("Bring     something     for     supper"     is     a     request 
often     found     penciled,     according     to     the     DaHy 
Chron-cle,    after  a   formally   printed   invitation   to   a 
dance.) 

To  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

The  bard   presents  his  deep  respects; 
He  will,  he  begs  to  say,  appear 

On   Wednesday   week,    as  she  directs; 
And   with   him   he  will    also   take 

(As   all   her   cards   expressly   ask) 
A  lump   of  pie,   a  slice  of  cake, 

Likewise  a    well-appointed   flask. 

Of  course,   he'll  bring  as  hitherto 

His    own    tame    partner    for    the    ball. 
Aware  that  if  he  doesn't  do 

There  won't   be  one    for   him  at  alt; 
He    notes    (with    some    relief   once    more) 

That,  after  all,  as  matters  stand. 
He's  not  supposed   to   lay   the  floor 

Or  hire  and  bring  along  the  band. 

However,    that    will   doubtless   come; 

But,  meanwhile,  we  would  fain  inquire, 
Does  no  one,  giving  rout  or  drum,    ■ 

Arrange   to    give    the   thing  entire? 
As  fashion  fixes  such   affairs, 

Does  no  one  ever  send  around 
An  invitation-card  that  bears 

The   reassuring  note   "All  Found"? 

— Lncio   in   the  Manchester  Guardian. 


Inconstant  Nature. 
At  Pebble  Beach  the  Del  Monte  Properties 
Company  is  planting  some  deciduous  trees, 
thereby  inviting  the  criticism  of  sundry  per- 
sons who  regard  such  a  departure  as  arti- 
ficial and  hence  objectionable.  To  such 
critics.  Mark  Daniels,  the  landscape  artist, 
has  this  to   say.   in  the  Del   Monte  Chukkur : 


"It  is  doubtful  whether  that  group  of  people 
who  are  always  crj'ing,  'Oh,  let's  keep  our 
planting  natural,'  say  what  they  mean  or 
know  what  they  are  saying.  In  all  probability 
they  mean  that  nothing  should  be  planted  ex- 
cept those  species  that  are  grov.ing  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  But  this  is  not  natural  in 
the   slightest  degree. 

"Nature,  particularly  in  the  case  of  her 
flora  and  silva,  is  continually  changing.  Our 
geologists  give  an  accurate  record  of  the 
constant  changes  in  the  character  of  our  land 
vegetation  that  has  been  going  on  since  the 
early  periods  of  the  world's  history.  The 
Cycads,  Auricarias,  Ginkos,  Yews,  and  Cedars 
are  gradually  being  crowded  off  the  earth  by 
later  varieties  of  broadleaf  and  coniferous 
trees.  Birds  and  breezes  scatter  seeds  over 
the  world  and  new  varieties  spring  up  in  old 
places.  Climatic  conditions  change,  cypress 
gives  way  to  pine,  and  later  the  pine  yields 
to  cascara.  The  sycamore  drives  the  older 
inhabitants  from  the  valley  and  buckeyes  take 
possession  of  the  sloping  ravines.  You  can 
see  the  process  going  on  at  present  at  Pebble 
Beach.  At  the  mouth  of  Wildcat  Canon  the 
willows  are  driving  back  into  the  hills.  Evi- 
dently the  'Keep  it  natural'  group  do  not 
mean  exactly  what  they  say.  Nature  means 
constant  change,  and  the  judicious  introduc- 
tion of  varieties  of  flora  and  silva  is  no  con- 
travention of  its  habits." 


According  to  Dr.  C.  E.  Moldeuke,  the 
Egyptologist,  the  alphabet  was  not  invented  by 
the  Phcenicians,  who  merely  "lifted"  twenty- 
two  letters  from  the  Egj'ptians  and  then 
spread  them  as  their  own  through  Greece  and 
Italy. 


"Well,"  cried  Mrs.  Henpeck,  "our  son  is 
engaged  to  be  married.  We  will  write  to  the 
dear  lad  and  congratulate  him."  Mr.  H. 
agreed ;  he  dared  not  do  otherwise.  "My 
darling  boy."  read  the  son  the  next  day. 
"what  glorious  news  !  Your  father  and  I  re- 
joice in  your  happiness.  It  has  long  been 
our  greatest  wish  that  you  should  marry.  A 
good  woman  is  heaven's  precious  gift  to  man. 
She  brings  out  all  the  best  in  him,  and  helps 
him  to  suppress  all  that  is  evil."  Then 
there  was  a  postscript  in  a  different  hand- 
writing: "Your  mother  has  gone  for  a  stamp. 
Keep  single,  you  young  noodle." 


Abraham  Lincoln  Jones,  colored,  was  in  in- 
dignant controversy  with  Washington  Scott, 
also  colored.  The  dice  had  been  turning  up 
in  favor  of  the  chocolate-tinged  Washington, 
and  a  faint  suspicion  of  fraud  began  to  dawn 
upon  Jones.  "Look  heah,  you  niggah,"  he 
blurted  out,  "dem  things  got  to  tuhn  diff'nt 
or  day's  goin'  be  a  big  fuss  roun'  heah !" 
"Fuss?  Man,  fuss?  W'at  kine  of  fuss  yo' 
kallilate  stahtin' ?  Know  who  I  am  ?  Down 
in  Looville  dey  call  me  Wood  Alcohol,  I'se  so 
tough."  "Wood  Alcohol !  Dat  aint  no  name 
fo'  yo',"  rejoined  Abraham.  "Why,  down 
Nashville,  whah  I  come  from,  dey'd  call  yo' 
Sweet   Cidah." 


gi)^j™n^    //ou;  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
)^     breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — ^not 
^/ith  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


The  ceremony  was  ov»r.  both  had  "I  willed" 
and  the  happy  couple  were  receiving  tUe 
clerg>-man's  blessinir.  First  he  said '  a  few 
cheering  words  to  the  bride,  then  he  turned 
to  the  bridegroom  to  give  him  a  few  words 
of    advice.      "Now,    my    son,"    he    said,    "you 
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Social  Notes. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  .Tohn  McDonald  gave  a 
luncheon  Sunday  at  Alcatraz  for  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
James  Kennedy.  Others  at  the  affair  were  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  William  Bannister,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Shaw,  Major  and  Mrs.  Royal  Reynolds, 
Major  and  Mrs.  Edward  Huber,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
James    Edwards. 

Miss  Katharine  Ramsay  entertained  at  luncheon 
Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Club.  In  her  party 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Elyth,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  McCreery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse, 
Mr.  and  :Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril 
Tobin,  !Miss  Josephine  Grant,  ilr.  Douglas  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  Baldwin  Wood,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Schwerin. 

Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  entertained  at  luncheon 
last  week   for   Miss   Sophie  Breslau. 

A  dinner-dance  will  be  given  at  Tait's-at-the- 
Beach  on  April  17tb  for  the  benefit  of  the  Canon 
Kip  Community  House.  Among  those  who  have 
taken  tables  for  the  affair  are  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Kingsbury,  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury,  Mrs.  Alfred  de 
Ropp,  Mrs.  Robert  Miller,  Mrs.  Julian  Thorne, 
ilrs.  Arthur  Sharpe,  Mrs.  Edward  Pringle,  Mrs. 
Willis  Walker,  Mrs.  Evan  Williams,  Mrs.  Harry 
East  Miller,  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Madison. 

Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  given  at  the  San  Francisco 
Golf  and  Country  Club  last  week  by  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Crellin.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Leonard 
Chenery,  Mrs.  Frederick  Kimble,  Mrs.  Charles 
Deering,  Mrs.  Harry  Jenkins,  ilrs.  George  Field, 
Mrs.  P.  C.  Hale,  Jlrs.  William  Devereux,  Mrs. 
Harry  Bates,  Mrs.  Alexander  Black,  Mrs.  John 
Hostater,  Mrs.  Andrew  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Walton 
Thorne,  Mrs.  Edgar  Van  Bergen,  and  Mrs.  Julian 
Thorne. 

Mrs.  William  Younger  entertained  at  luncheon 
last  Thursday,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Harry 
Mendell,  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt,  Mrs.  John  Ros- 
seter.  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Frances  JoUiffe. 
Mrs.  James  Cooper,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  in   San  Mateo  before  the  polo  game. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Edward  McCauley  gave  a 
dinner  last  Thursday  in  San  Mateo.  Among 
their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Miss  Helen  Chesebrough, 
Major  C.  C.  Chandler,  Mr.  Lafayette  Hughes  of 
Denver,  and  Mr.  Carleton  Burke  of  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  Alfred  Ford  was  a  luncheon  hostess  Friday 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.  Robert  Cranston  of  New  Zealand. 

Mrs.  Roger  Lapham  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  San  Francisco  Golf  and  Country  Club  for 
Mrs.  Norman  McBeth  of  Los  Angeles.  Others 
at  the  affair  were  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Watson,  Mrs.  Frank  Rohmeer,  Mrs.  Evan 
Williams,  Mrs.  John  Polhemus,  Mrs.  Clarence 
Oddie,  Mrs.  Ernest  McCormick,  Mrs.  Raymond 
Benjamin.  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin,  and  Miss 
Louise   Boyd. 

Major   and    Mrs.    James    Rogers    gave    a    dinner  I 


last  Wednesday  evening,  their  guests  including 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Alvord,  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Mearns,  and  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
James   Kennedy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Schwabacher  gave  a  dinner 
at  the  St.  Francis  Friday  evening  in  honor  of 
Mrs.    A.    Schwabacher. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Gunn  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Town  and   Country   Club. 

A  dinner  was  held  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  last 
Thursday  evening  in  compliment  to  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  of  London.  The  affair  was  attended  by 
several  score. 

Miss  Mary  Gorgas  entertained  at  tea  Monday 
afternoon,  complimenting  Mrs.  David  Goodale  of 
Philadelphia  and  her  sister.  Miss  Carol  Sbephard. 
A  dinner-dance  was  given  Monday  evening  by 
a  group  of  army  officers  stationed  at  Alcatraz, 
the  affair  having  been  arranged  in  >  honor  of 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  John  McDonald  and  Miss  Sue 
Alston  McDonald. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  for  Mrs.  Anson  Phelps  of  New  York. 
Miss  Helene  de  Latour  was  a  dinner  hostess 
last  Wednesday  evening,  among  her  guests  having 
been  Miss  Margaret  Lee,  Miss  Lawton  Filer, 
Miss  Rosemondc  Lee,  Miss  Inez  Macondray,  Miss 
Edna  Taylor,  Mr.  Gerald  Herrmann,  !Mr.  Harry 
Crocker,  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson,  Mr.  Edward 
Harriman,  Jr.,  Mr.  Hugh  Porter,  Mr.  Barroll  Mc- 
Near,  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Louis  Garat. 

Mrs.  John  Polhemus  gave  a  luncheon  at  the 
Francisca  Club  last  Wednesday,  her  guests  includ- 
ing Mrs.  Evan  Williams.  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham, 
Mrs.  E.  O.  McCormick,  Mrs.  Charles  -McCormick, 
Mrs.  Franklin  Rohner,  Mrs.  Raymond  Benjamin, 
and   Mrs,  Arthur  Watson. 

;Miss  Mary  Boardman  gave  a  tea  Monday  in 
honor   of    Mrs.    Carl    Kincaid    of  Tampico. 

iliss  Alice  Goodfellow  gave  a  dance  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Hotel  Oakland,  her  guests  in- 
cluding ilr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  Greenwood,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Bliss,  Miss  Alice  Marvin,  Miss  Laura 
Miller,  Mr.  John  Knox,  Mr.  Donald  Rheem,  Mr. 
William    Rheem,    and    Mr.    Will    Moller. 

The  Misses  Catherine  and  Pauline  Wheeler  gave 
a  luncheon  Monday  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club 
for  Mrs.  David  Goodale  of  Philadelphia,  their 
guests  including  Mrs.  Lorin  Trj-on,  Mrs.  Harry 
Dodge,  Mrs.  Milo  Robbins,  Miss  Edith  Kinnersley. 
Miss   Carol   Shepard,   and  Miss   Mar>'    Gorgas, 

Mr.  Sanford  Sachs  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
at  Tait's-at-the-Eeach.  Among  his  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Blumenthal,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leon  Roos,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Newbauer,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert  Landsberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
Beck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  H.  Beck,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  Landsberg. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Lothrop  of  Boston  gave  a  tea  at 
the  Francisca  Club  Friday  afternoon.  Some  of  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Mrs,  Clara 
Darling.  Mrs.  Milan  Soule.  Mrs.  William  Mills, 
Mrs.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Mrs.  James  Heron,  Mrs. 
John  McDonald,  Mrs.  Joseph  Marks,  Mrs.  Rich- 
mond Smith,  Mrs.  Henr>'  Scale,  Mrs.  Sewall  Dol- 
liver,  Mrs.  Frederick  Moody,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Joyce,  Mrs.  John  Williams,  Mrs.  Ray  Lyman  Wil- 
bur,  Mrs.   Joseph   Hutchinson    Mrs.    George   Buck- 
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LOS 
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Via  Coast  Line 
(Third  Street  Station) 

LEA\'E 
SAN  FRAMCISCO 

8.00  a.  m. — Shore  Line  Limited 

Scenic  "Coast  Line"  by  Day. 


ARBR-E 
LOS  ANGELES 

10:30  p.  m. 
7:45  a.  m. 


5:00  p.  m. — Sunset  Limited 

Leave  after  Business  Day  is  over — arrive  for  early  morning 
engagements. 

8:00  p.  m.— Lark  9:30  a.  m. 

Dine    at    home;     sleep    late;    breakfast    leisurely — arrive     for 
10  A.    M.    appointments. 

8:15  p.  m, — Sunset  Express  12:10  p.  m. 

A    full    night's    rest    and    shorter    day    trip — 100    miles    along 
shore  Pacific  Ocean. 

Via  San  Joaquin  Valley  Line 
(Ferry  Station) 

10:40  a.  m.— Los  Angeles  Express  7:40  a.  m, 

Opportunity     to     see     the     wonderful     development     of     San 
Joaquin   Valley. 

4:00  p.  m.— Tehachapi  9:40  a.  m. 

Leave  after — arrive  before  banking  hours. 
Crosses    the   scenic    Tehachapi    Mountains. 

6:00  p.  m.— Owl  8:50  a.  m. 

Leave  after  Business  Day — arrive  for  early  morning  engage- 
ments. 

PURCHASE  PULLMAN  SPACE  EARLY 

For  Fares  and  Sleeping  Car  Tickets  Ask  Agents 

50  Post  Street  Ferry  Station  Third  St.  Station 

or  Phone  Sutter  4000 


nail,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Gardner,  Mrs.  Armstrong 
Fairclough,  Mrs.  Robert  Menzies,  Mrs.  David 
Mears,  Mrs.  Osgood  Putnam,  Mrs.  Edgar  Mar- 
bourg,  Mrs.  .\^'il]iam  Butler,  Mrs.  Charles  White, 
Miss  Katrine  Fairclough,  Miss  Sara  Deane,  and 
Miss  Margaret   Lothrop. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Carpenter  gave  a  dinner 
Sunday   evening  in    San  Mateo. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering  gave  a  supper 
party  in  Burlingame  Sunday  evening,  their  guests 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Avenali,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  Carpenter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril 
Tobin,  Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Lawrence  McCreery,  Miss 
Anita  Minton,  Miss  Katharine  Ramsay,  Mrs.  Al- 
bert Rees,  Mr.  Elmer  Boeske,  and  Mr.  Will 
Tevis,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lent  were  the  guests  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  given  Friday  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Julian  Thorne,  In  the  party  were  also  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  Mc- 
Mullin, Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alanson  Weeks,  Miss  Jennie 
Hooker,  and  Mr.   Robert  Henderson. 

Mrs.  Sue  Merriman  gave  a  dinner  Friday  night 
at  the  Presidio  for  Miss  Patricia  Merriman. 
Among  the  guests  were  Miss  Elizabeth  Merriman, 
Miss  Sue  McDonald,  Miss  Mary  Edie,  Miss  Eve- 
lyn Judge,  Mr.  Carroll  Pearce,  Captain  Henrj' 
Brickley,  Captain  Paul  Gripper,  Lieutenant  Jack 
Hodson,  Lieutenant  Percy  Lowe,  and  Lieutenant 
Roland    McNamee. 

Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  gave  a  children's  party 
Friday  for  Miss  Peggy  Pillsbury.  Among  her 
guests  were  Miss  Marianne  Avenali.  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Garceau,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lent,  Miss  Dor- 
othy Lyman,  Miss  Constanza  Avenali,  Miss  An- 
gelica Hillj  Miss  Leone  Weeks.  Miss  Julia  Grant, 
Miss  Jane  Swinnerton,  Miss  Dorothy  MacGavin, 
Miss  Helen  MacGavin,  Miss  Betty  Lyman,  Miss 
Virginia  ilcMullin,  Miss  Lucy  King,  Miss  Hollis 
Patigian,  Miss  Frances  King,  iliss  Barbara  Wolff, 
Master  King  Harris,  Master  Lawrence  Harris,  Jr., 
Master  Russell  Pratt,  Mastel  Peter  Gallagher, 
ilaster  Ralph  King,  Jr.,  Master  August  Schilling, 
Master  Judson  Somers,  Master  Alan  Fleishhacker, 
Master  George  North,  Jr.,  Master  Peter  Pond, 
Master  Carl  Wolff,  Jr.,  Master  Norwood  Breeze, 
Master  Thayer  Messer,  Master  Rudolph  Schilling, 
Jr.,  Master  Orville  Pratt,  Master  Peter  McBean, 
Master  Jack  Kuhn,  Master  Robert  Harris,  and 
Master  George   Cadwalader,  Jr. 

The  Misses  Rosemonde  and  Margaret  Lee  gave 
a  dinner  Friday  evening,  among  their  guests  hav- 
ing been  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Helene  de 
Latour.  Miss  Mary  Martin,  Miss  Marianne  Kuhn, 
Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels,  Mr.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mr. 
James  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Cyril  McNear,  Mr.  Orel 
Goldaracena,  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Gerald 
Herrmann. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  Salisbury  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday    in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  were  luncheon 
hosts  on  Sunday,  complimenting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Lent.  The  affair  was  held  at  the  San 
Francisco  Golf  and  Country  Club,  and  among  the 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Julian  Thorne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart 
Lowerj-,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin. 

Mr.  Franklin  Hutton  gave  a  dinner  in  Bur- 
lingame Saturday  evening.  In  the  party  were 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  McCreery,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nion  Tucker,  Mrs.  Grace  Russell  Hutton,  Mr. 
Curtic  Hutton,  Mr.  Richard  Schwerin,  and  Mr, 
Charles   Fulton   of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Emmert  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, formerly  of  Detroit,  entertained  at  a  dinner- 
dance  at  Del   Monte  on  Saturday  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Prentiss  of  San  Francisco 
gave  a  dinner-dance  at  Del  Monte  Lodge  on  Sun- 
day evening.  Those  around  the  table  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  Gould,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Smith, 
Miss  Eleanor  Walker  of  New  York  City,  Miss 
Vivian  Gordon,  and  Mr.   Sawyer  Mongton. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Oyster  of  San  Francisco  is  receiving 
the  sympathy  of  her  friends  over  the  accident  she 
sustained  while  stepping  from  an  automobile.  She 
suffered  a  sprained  knee,  and  has  shortened  her 
stay  at  Del  Monte  Lodge  to  return  to  her  home 
in    San    Francisco    for    treatment. 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    Earnaby    Conrad    are    being 
congratulated  on  the  birth  of  a  son. 


William  "Webster  Ellsworth  at  the  Elder  Gallery. 

William  Webster  Ellsworth,  a  well-known 
American  publisher,  recently  retiring  as  the 
president  of  the  Century  Company,  will  speak- 
in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery.  Wednesday  after- 
noon, April  5th,  at  2 :30  o'clock,  on  "Forty 
Years  a  Publisher,"  a  lecture  of  literary  remi- 
niscences. Ellsworth  will  tell  anecdotes  of 
Bret  Harte,  Hark  Twain,  Jack  London,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  Henry  James,  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son, John  Burroughs,  and  many  others.  He 
will  tell  of  the  celebrated  suppressed  inter- 
view with  the  German  emperor  in  1908.  His 
San  Francisco  engagement  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Paul  Elder. 


"Th»  Flaming  Arrow." 
A  presentation  of  Mary  Carr  Moore's  ope- 
retta, "The  Flaming  Arrow,"  followed  the  an- 
nual breakfast  of  the  Philomath  Club  on  last 
Monday  afternoon  at  the  Centurj'  Club.  To 
hear  a  rendition  of  this  musical  gem,  which 
was  directed  by  the  composer,  is  forever  to 
refute  the  theor\'  that  woman  possesses  no 
creative  genius.  Mary  Carr  Moore  (Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Duclos)  is  one  of  the  really  talented 
women  of  the  West.  Her  rank  as  a  composer 
was  established  several  years  ago  upon  the 
first  rendition,  in  Seattle,  of  her  opera,  "Nar- 
cissa." 

■^•» 

Whitcomb  Bridge  Luncheon. 
Invitations  have  been  issued  by  the  Hotel 
Whitcomb  for  a  bridge-luncheon,  which  will 
take  place  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  14th. 
Guests  who  attend  the  luncheon  are  to  be- 
come charter  members  of  the  Whitcomb 
Bridge-Luncheon  Club,  which  will  meet  one 
afternoon  in  each  month  at  the  hotel. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  tht  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,   Manager 
DEL  MONTE  ;  CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes ; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MANAGER 

San  Ytidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


llllllllOllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllilllllllilllilllllllllllllli 

I  Hotel  Claremont 

I        Berkeley,  California 

I  Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills, 

g  amidst    wonderful     flower    gardens 

g  and    magnificent    trees.    Thirty-five 

M  minutes  from   San   Francisco  direct 

g  to   entrance  of   Hotel    by  the  Key 

g  Route  ferry  and  express  trains, 

g  For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiioiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


CARMEL  HOUSE  FOR  RENT 

New,  Furnished,  Sunny,  Secluded. 
Accommodates  Three  Persons. 


South    side    of    Carmel. 
The  Argonaut. 


Write   Box    ], 


\y  to  the  Hotel 
Oakland  where 
life  is  "really  liv- 
ing" and  comfort 
supreme. 


HOT  Ell 

OAKL'AND 


New  Shoes 
Old  Shoes 
Tight  Shoes  | 

all  feel  the  same 
*jj)  if  you  shake  into  ; 
them  some  '■ 

ALLEN'S 
FOOT-EASE 

So  Easy  to  ub»       The  AntiseptJc,  Healing   : 
Powder  fer  the  feet 
Takes    the    friction 
from  the  shoe,  fresh- 
ena  the  feet  and  gives 
new  vigor.     At  night 
when    your    feet    are 
tired,  sore  and  swollen 
from  walking  or  danc- 
ing, sprinkle  ALLEN'S 
FOOT-EASE    in    the 
foot-bath  and  enjoy 
the  bliss   of   feet 
wltbont  an  ache. 
Over  l.DOO.rM^O  pounds 
of   Powder  for  the  Feet 
were  used  by  our  Army 
and    Navy    during  the       r^^.s  (h^  Feet 
war. 
In  a  Pinch,  use  ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 


April  1,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  nesu-  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 
Business  Founded 


1880 


Storage — Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


Our  Man  Will  Call  and  Talk  the 
Matter  Over  with  You 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 


Movoments  and  Whereabouts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anson  Phelps  of  New  York 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  Tuesday.  They  are  visit- 
ing  Mr.    and    Mrs,    Louis   Monteaglc. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  John  McDonald  and  Miss  Sue 
Alston  McDonald  left  Tuesday  for  a  European 
trip.  They  will  be  away  until  the  close  of  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs".  Edward  Tobin  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Parrott  returned  the  close  of  the  week 
from  a  sojourn  at  the  Parrott  ranch  in  Chico. 

Mrs.  Carter  Pomeroy  sailed  last  week  for  Eu- 
rope,   to  be  away  several  months. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ogilvy  arrived  Sunday  in  Bur- 
lingarae  from  Santa  Barbara.  She  has  been  visit- 
ing   Miss    Cornelia    Armsby. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  will  arrive  Mon- 
day from  Santa  Barbara.  They  will  spend  the 
summer  at  the  Walker  place  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Herman  Duryea  of  New  Yorkj  who  re- 
cently visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCreery  in  Bur- 
lingame  is  spending  a  week  In  the  Ojai  Valley 
near   Santa    Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre  have  purchased  a 
residence  on  Pacific  Avenue  and  Buchanan  Street. 
They  will  take  possession  of  it  next  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lent  will  leave  tomorrow 
for  New  York.  They  will  sail  for  Europe  on 
April    nth. 

Mr.  William  Leib  sailed  last  Saturday  for  Hono- 
lulu to  join  Mrs.  Leib.  They  will  tour  the  Orient 
before    returning   to    California. 

Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  New  York 
and  Boston. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  will  arrive  early  in  April 
from   the  Atlantic   coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorin  Tryon  returned  last  week 
from  their  wedding  trip  which  they  passed  in  the 
East. 

Mr.  Jean  de  St.  Cyr  and  Mr.  Robert  Burroughs 
have  left  for  New  York,  after  a  brief  visit  in 
San  Mateo. 

The  Misses  Catherine  and  Pauline  Wheeler  re- 
turned last  week  from  Honolulu.  They  are  staying 
at    the   Clift   Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  and  Miss  Lawton 
Filer  returned  Monday  to  Burlingame,  where  they 
will   spend  the   summer. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Geissler  arrived  last  week  from 
New  York.  She  is  staying  with  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Moore,  in  Ross. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Norman   McBeth   of  Los  Angeles 


HORSEBACK  CLOTHES   A   SPECIALTY 
ANTON  C.  JENSEN 

FORMERLY  OF  LONDON 

MERCHANT    TAILOR 

841    Phelan    Bldg.,    S.   F.       Phone   Garfield   2840 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  S06,  Santa  Bakbara,  Cal. 


have   been   visiting    in    San    Francisco    for    the   past 
week. 

j\lr,  and  Mrs.  Gordon  John  of  Chile,  recently 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Cook  of  Berkeley, 
sailed  on  Sunday  for  the  Orient. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe  and  their  daugh- 
ters have  reopened  their  Meiilo  Park  home  for  the 
siminier. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Davis  will  leave  the  first 
of  the  week  for  their  ranch  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains. 

Mrs.  Clara  Darling  will  sail  in  June  for  Eu- 
rope, where  she  will  join  her  nephew,  Mr.  Joseph 
Catherwood. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Frank  Stringham   will   return   in 
April  from  abroad.     They  are  at  present  in  Paris. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Eckstein  are  visiting  Mrs. 
A.  Schwabacher  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  Spencer  Fisher  of  Bay  City,  Michigan,  is 
visiting  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin    Eddy,    for  several   weeks, 

Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Georges  de  Latour  and  Miss 
Helene  de  Latour,  who  have  spent  the  winter  in 
San  Francisco,  will  leave  Tuesday  for  their  ranch 
at  Rutherford,  where  they  will  remain  until  the 
close  of  May.  They  will  sail  in  the  early  part  of 
June  for  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Avenali  will  reopen  their 
San  Francisco  home  next  month.  They  have  been 
away   for   several  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  and  their 
children  will  leave  for  a  European  trip  in  the 
autumn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  will  leave 
within  a  fortnight  for  their  summer  residence  in 
Atherton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  G.  Blaine  have  rented  Mrs. 
Ward  Barron's  house  in  Burlingame  for  tha  sum- 
mer months. 

Mrs.  Stewart  White  and  Mr.  Harwood  White 
have  returned  to  Santa  Barbara  from  a  visit  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Edward  White  in  San 
Mateo. 

Miss  Elsa  Schilling  and  Miss  Johanna  Volk- 
mann  returned  last  week  from  a  sojourn  of  several 
months  ou  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Commander  William  Lee  will  sail  Thursday  fdr 
Cavite,  where  he  will  be  joined  by  Mrs.  Lee.  The 
navy  officer  has  been  stationed  recently  in  San 
Diego. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman  and  little  Miss 
Genevieve  Lyman  took  their  departure  for  the 
East,  en  route  to  Europe,  today.  They  will  be 
abroad    throughout    the    summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Stent  and  their  family  will 
move  to   Burlingame  about  April  15th. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  will  leave  for  the 
Eastern  metropolis  about  the  middle  of  April  and 
they  will  sail  for  Europe  in  time  to  take  the  last 
Mediterranean  cruise.  Later  they  will  travel 
through  Spain  and  France.  They  will  not  return 
to  California  until  the    fall. 

Mrs.  Elia  Williams  has  been  enjoying  a  visit  of 
several  days  in  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  Walter  Baldwin  has  returned  from  Belve- 
dere, where  she  has  been  passing  a  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  Thomson  of  Santa  Barbara 
are  making  an  extended  visit  at  Del  Monte  Lodge 
in  company  with  Mrs.  Thomson's  sister  and 
brother,  Miss  Gladys  .Tattersall  and  Mr.  James 
Tattersall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Sinclair  sailed  on  the 
S.  S.  Yale  for  a  two  weeks'  stay  in  San  Diego 
and    Santa    Barbara. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  Whitcomb 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Brewster,  Hartford, 
Connecticut;  former  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Meredith  P. 
Snyder.  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  W.  L.  Van  Es,  Rotter- 
dam; Mr.  J.  W.  K.  Pennink,  The  Hague;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Dorsenne,  Paris,  France;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Loggie,  Loggieville,  Canada;  Mrs.  Mabel 
F.  Glenn,  Pontiac,  Michigan;  Mr.  W.  S.  Sink, 
Cloverdale;  Mr.  H.  H.  Rosenberg,  Chicago;  Mr. 
A.  L.  Eaton,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  George  W.  Kings- 
bury, Watsonville;  Mr.  E.  N.  Nathan.  Sacra- 
mento; Mr.  George  E.  Savory,  Stockton;  Mr.  C. 
L.  Montgomery,  ilerced;  Mr.  R.  S.  Jeffries,  Chi- 
cago; Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Koch,  Ross;  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Velin.  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  H.  A.  Kuehmsted,  San 
Diego;  Mr.  T.  C.  Rees,  McCook,  Nebraska;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Reynold,  Santa  Barbara;  Mr.  W. 
E.  Jewell,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W. 
House,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Registrations  at  the  St.  Francis  include  Mrs. 
Joseph  Strauss,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  John  H. 
Diehl,  Kent,  Ohio;  Mr.  James  Lascelles,  Fresno; 
Mr.  W.  R-  Chace,  Cincinnati;  Mr.  D.  H.  Stein- 
metz,  Sonora;  Dr.  C.  Figuera,  Dr.  F.  M.  Rod- 
riguez, Central  America;  Mr.  E.  Eriones,  Guate- 
mala; Mr.  John  V.  Farwell,  Chicago;  Mr.  F.  A. 
Spancer.  Portland;  Mr.  C.  T.  Small,  St.  Louis; 
Mr.  J,  D.  Barton,  Mr.  Howard  A.  Boyle,  New 
York ;  Mr.  H.  F.  Baker,  Boston ;  Mr.  M.  D. 
Staninger,  New  Orleans;  Mr.  B.  J.  Wasserman, 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  Irwin  H.  Jellinek,  Buffalo;  Mr. 
Ashley  B.  Cove,  New  York;  Mr.  S.  L.  Lowengait, 
Portland;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J,  B.  Schwartz,  Los  An- 
geles: Mr.  Clyde  C.  Nelson,  Prescott,  Arizona; 
Mr,  E,  J,  Fisk,  Modesto;  Mr,  Theo  Nagele,  Chi- 
cago. 

^«» ■ 

Stephen  Vincent  Eenet  writes  from  France: 
"We  have  a  small  studio  with  the  coldest 
stone  floors  on  record  at  the  above  address 
(21  Rue  Visconte)  for  a  couple  of  months, 
and  are  highly  content  therewith — wood  fires 
and  the  native  wines  furnish  some  protection 
from  the  chill.  Had  a  wonderful  month  in 
the  south  of  France  and  Italy  and  are  enjoy- 
ing life,  marriage,  and  Europe  quite  inordi- 
nately.   We  expect  to  be  back  about  May." 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Montessor)  Child. 
I    know    some   little   girls    and    boys 
Who  play  with  blocks  and  other  toys; 
But  no  one  offers  toys  to  me 
Except  to  use  as   "stimuli," 

I  look  at  children   romp  and  shriek; 
They  play  a  game  called  hide-and-seek; 
They  run  and  hide,  and  shout  and  run. 
And  have  the  greatest  lot  of  fun. 

But  where  I  go  they  only  play 
To  gather  knowledge  day  by  day, 
And  so  absorb  an  education 
Through   "muscular  coordination." 

They  gum  rough  letters  on  a  board, 
I  learn  them  of  my  own  accord; 
I  play  at  hide-and-seek  witii  these. 
And  thus  I  get  my  A,  B,  C's. 

Some  children  have  a  game  called  war, 
They  march  lead  soldiers  on  the  floor; 
But  where   I   go   it   is  enough 
To  know  that  things  are  smooth  or  rough. 

While  other  children  call   it  "fun" 
To  hop  and  skip  and  jump  and  run 
I  do  these   things  unconsciously 
To   set   my   little  spirit    free. 

While  other  children  merely  play, 
I    garner   wisdom   every    day. 
I'm  never  up  to  childish  tricks. 
Yes,    aint    I    cute?      I'm   only    six! 

— Bert   Lcston    Taylor. 


Grand  Op. 
If  opera   "flats"  were  done  by  Tintoretto, 

Instead    of  being  painted   by  machine, 
I'd   lend  no    ear  to   music   or   libretto, 

But  spend  the   evening  gazing  at  the  scene. 

If  opera    "books"   were   written   by   a   poet 
And   not   the   work  of  literary    "shines," 

The  band  might  play  and  I  should  never  know  it; 
I'd  sit  content  to  listen  to  the  lines. 

If  opera  scores  were  more  than  ornamental. 

Were    music    pure    and    simple,    nobly   planned — 

Instead   of  being  merely  incidental — 

I'd  close  my  eyes  and  listen  to  the  band. 

But  op.   at  best  is  but  a   combination, 
It  isn't  this  or  that  thing  or  the  next; 

The  song  but  serves  the  scene  as  decoration. 
The  scene   but  serves  to  decorate  the  text. 

So    when  to  op.   in  raiment  glad  I  amble, 
'Tis   not  as   music   worshipper   I   go. 

The  thing  that  draws  me  is  the  toot  enscramble— 
The  purple  pageant  of  the  Passing    Show. 

— Bert    Leston    Taylor. 


Words  to  an  Irish  Air, 
If  I  had   a  lover,  now,  who  would  he  be? 
Yourself    with    your    laughter,    your   gay    gallantry  ? 
Yet  I'd  know  when  you  kissed  me  your  heart  was 

not  mine, 
But  kneeling  in  tears  at  a  lost  lady's  shrine. 
Or   if  I   should   seek  him   who   loves  me  too  well. 
Do    you    think    with    my    head    on    his    breast    he 

could  tell? 
Would  he  know  that  however  I  strove  to  be  true 
My  vagabond  heart  was  still  following  you? 
This  dicing  of  hearts  is  a  perilous  game: 
Be  it  one  or  another  the  end  is  the  same. 
There  is  sure  to  be  sorrow  however  they  fall, 
So  I  think  I   shall  not  have  a  lover  at  all. 

—From  "Vigils,"  by  Aline  Kilmer. 


Little  Things. 
There's    nothing   very   beautiful    and    nothing   very 

gay 

.■Vbout  the  rush  of  faces  in  the  town  by  day, 
But  a  light  tan  cow  in  a  pale  green  mead. 
That  is  very  beautiful,  beautiful  indeed.    .    .    . 
And  the  soft  March  wind,  and  the  low  March  mist 
Are  better  than  kisses  in  the  dark  street  kissed.    .    ,    . 
The    fragrance    of    the    forest    when    it    wakes    at 

dawn. 
The  fragrance  of  a  trim  green  village  lawn. 
The  hearing  of  the  murmur  of  the  rain  at  play — 
These   things   are   beautiful,    beautiful  as   day! 
And  I  shan't  stand  waiting  for  love  or  scorn 
When  the  feast  is  laid  for  a  day  new-born.    .    .    . 
Oh,  better  let  the  little  things  I  loved  when  little 
Return     when    the    heart    finds    the    great    things 

brittle; 
And  better  is  a  temple  made  of  bark  and  thong 
Than  a  tall  stone  temple  that  may  stand  too  long. 
— Orrick  Johns. 
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During 

the 

OPERA 

SEASON 


— the  proximity  of  the  Whitcomb 
to  the  Auditorium  makes  it  a  par- 
ticularly desirable  place  in  which 
to    stay. 

Luncheon 75c 

Dinner $1.50 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

Market    St.,    at    Civic   Center 


D.  M.  LINNARD 
Lessee 


ERNEST  DRURY 

Manager 


Junior  Golf. 
The  California  Golf  Association  has  an- 
nounced the  dates  of  July  13th  to  16th  for 
the  holding  of  the  fourth  annual  State  Junior 
Championship  at  Del  Monte.  A  number  of 
boys  will  participate  in  this  event,  as  it  comes 
during  school  vacation,  when  their  parents 
will  be  down  for  a  visit.  The  Annual  Golf 
Celebration,  which  will  settle  the  champion- 
ship for  men  and  women,  will  come  on  Sep- 
tember 2d  to  10th,  taking  in  the  Labor  Day 
and  Admission  Day  holidays. 


Training  for  Husbands. 

One  evening,  according  to  the  Spanish 
newspapers,  a  young  Spanish  nobleman,  the 
possessor  of  a  vast  estate  and  a  magnificent 
chateau  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cordova, 
visited   a  traveling  menagerie. 

There  he  was  dazzled  by  the  sight  of  a 
young,  and  beautiful  woman  who  made  a 
dozen  ferocious  jaguars  perform  various 
tricks.  To  see  her  was,  to  him,  to  fall  pas- 
sionately in  love  with  her.  Ke  ascertained 
that  she  belonged  to  a  good  family  of 
Madrid,  which  had  vainly  tried  to  prevent 
her  from  following  her  vocation  as  animal 
tamer,  and  was  of  irreproachable  morals. 

The  nobleman  offered  his  title,  his  estate, 
his  hand.  She  accepted.  But  eight  days  after 
the  wedding  the  young  woman  refused  to  re- 
ceive all  friends  and  acquaintances  and  re- 
mained alone  in  the  chateau  with  her  hus- 
band, who  also  became  invisible. 

This  lasted  four  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  husband  escaped  and  hastened  to 
complain  to  the  authorities.  His  bride,  in- 
capable of  surrendering  her  profession,  had 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a  jaguar  and 
spent  most  of  her  time  with  a  horsewhip 
making  him  perform  the  tricks  of  her  former 
pets  at  the  menagerie. 

This  "jaguar  in  spite  of  himself"  preferred 
saving  himself  by  fleeing  like  a  hare,  and  now 
he  asks  the  courts  to  separate  him  from  his 
trainer-wife. 


To    have    Columbus    discover    America    cost 
less  than  $7500. 


»^L    Ofder    from    your    DEALER,    for    trial,    sample    ton — more    or    less — PEACOCK 

agi(ti»     COAL.    YOU  will  appreciate   its   merits,    cheerful   blaze,    cleanliness,    general   satis- 

i^'^W'm^     faction    for  house  use:  LUMP  for  grates;   EGG  better   for  stoves,  costs  one  dollar 


Ir 


hi.Fh. 


Cameo 


CALIFORNIA  CLIMATE  needs  no  expensive  FURNACE  FIRE,  day  and  night. 
Best  Economical  substitute  CAMEO  COLORADO  COAL.  Start  fire  at  6  a.  m. 
to  die  out  early  evening.  Order  of  your  DEALER  sample  sack  or  more.  He 
will  know  from  205  Hobart  Building  where  to  find  either.  CHARLES    R.    ALLEN 


Dant*. 

1321-1921. 

On  clear  autumnal    evenings  I   have  stood 
Upon  the  bridge  of  jewelers  and  seen 
The    twilight   fall   on   Florence,   Arno's  queen; 

And  every  gliding  form  in  cloak  and  hood 

Was  you,  and  every  maid  with  gilded  snood 
On  flaxen  hair  was  Beatrice,  sweet,  serene. 
High    above    passion,    touching    life    with    clean 

Virginal  hands,  that   beckoned   to   elude! 

And  always  in  my  mind  the  wonder  grows, 

With   Beatrice   your   wife  would   you   have  sung 
Those    deathless    songs    whose    beauty    swells    and 
flows 
Down  centuries  of  time?     Could  you  have  wrung 
Such    music    from    love-gratified    repose, 

Gained    inspiration    from   soft    hands  that  clung? 
— Virginia    Taylor   McCormick   in    "Voices." 


"We'll  have  to  stop  work  on  'The  Gladiator's 
Daughter,'  "  said  the  movie  producer.  "But 
we've  built  a  section  of  Rome  just  for  that 
picture."  "We  can  use  it  for  'The  Steel 
King's  Romance.'  Put  up  a  few  modern  signs, 
have  one  of  our  utility  men  pose  as  a  traffic 
cop  and  we'll  call  it  Pittsburg." — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 
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Three  Minnesota  cities — Goodhue,  St.  Peter, 
and  Cohato — are  presided  over  by  women 
mayors. 


A  resident  of  Konigsburg.  Germany,  re- 
cently papered  the  walls  of  his  room  with 
Austrian  and  Polish  banknotes.  Thousand- 
crown  notes  were  used  as  a  border  and  100- 
pound  notes  formed  the  remainder  of  the 
"wallpaper." 


The  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau  owes 
its  inception  to  the  gratitude  of  the  peasants 
for  the  cessation  of  the  plague  in  1633. 


JOHN  O.  BELLIS 

Direct  repreaentativeSETH  THOMAS  CLOCKS 

The  Store  of  a  Thousand  Novelties  and  Staple 
Gooda  in  Gold  and  Silver 
We   have  a    department   for   the   repairine  of 
silverware. 

55  GEARY  STREET 

Kearny  950  San  Francisco 


WANTED  —  Expeiienced  women 
atenographers  familiar  wilh  legal  work. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Pamela,  do  tn'  to  be  content  with  your 
lot !"  "That's  just  the  trouble,  auntie.  You 
see  it  isn't  a  lot! — London  Mail. 

''Mamma,'*  said  little  Fred,  "this  catechism 
is  awfully  hard.  Can't  you  get  me  a  kitty- 
chism?" — Baptist  Boys  and  Girls. 

"What's  your  husband  growling  about?" 
"Oh,  he  is  angr^'  because  I'm  taking  him  out 
to  spend  a  pleasant  evening." — Judge. 

"You're  a  genius !  Ever  have  to  work 
on  an  empty  stomach  ?"  "My  dear,  I'm  a 
sculptor,  not  a  tattoo  artist." — London  Mail. 

"Your  husband  is  a  great  home-lover,  isn't 
he?"  "Yes,  especially  on  the  evenings  when 
we're  invited  out  together." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Customer — Wha'  lo'  yer  got  dat  rubbah 
plant  in  de  show  window  ?  Barber — Dat  am 
to  infoam  de  public  de  we  gibs  massage  treat- 
ment.— Judge. 

"Have  you  a  good  part  in  the  film?"  "Yes. 
In  the  first  reel  I  drink  two  glasses  of  cham- 
pagne, and  in  the  last  I  laugh  sardonically." — 
Christiania  Humoristen. 

"I  have  to  tell  you,  miss,  that  it  will  need 
five  years  of  intensive  training  before  you  can 
sing  as  well  as  you  think  you  can  now." — 
Stockholm  Sondags  Nisse. 

The  Father — I  have  been  thinking,  my  dear 
boy,  of  retiring  next  year  and  leaving  the  busi- 
ness to  you.    His  Prodigal — There's  no  hurry, 
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is  there,  father  dear  ?  You  go  ahead  and 
work  a  few  years  yet,  and  then  we  can  retire 
together. — Stockholm  Kasper. 

"Willie!"  asked  the  pretty  teacher,  "what  is 
the  plural  of  man?"  "Men,"  answered  the 
small  pupil.  "And  the  plural  of  child  ?" 
"Twins." — The  Crescent. 

"Isn't  it  awfully  cold  at  nights  now  ?" 
"Yes.  I  have  so  many  blankets  on  my  bed 
that  I  have  to  have  a  bookmarker  to  see 
where  to  get  in." — London  Mail. 

"You  have  ner^-e  to  suggest  my  taking  you 
into  partnership.  What's  the  idea  ?"  "Wouldn't 
vou  rather  have  your  daughter  marn'  your 
partner  than  your  clerk  ?'' — Dallas  News. 

Mr.  Glastonbury  (to  applicant  for  butler's 
vacancy) — Have  you  had  any  experience? 
Applica}it — I  have,  sir.  For  three  years  I  was 
butler  for  the  Great  Featurely  Film  Com- 
pany.— Life. 

Post — Do  you  always  advise  your  neuras- 
thenic patients  to  have  a  constant  companion? 
Aliejiist — Always.  The  companion  immedi- 
ately becomes  another  neurasthenic  patient. — 
Houston  Post. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  support  my  daughter 
in  the  style  to  which  she  has  been  accus- 
tomed ?"  "I  don't  know,  sir,  but  I  can  cer- 
tainly save  you  50  per  cent,  of  her  present 
cost  to  you." — Boston   Transcript. 

"Madam,  since  you  are  looking  at  things 
for  your  living  room  and  for  your  boudoir, 
could  I  show  j-ou  one  of  our  new  escritoires?" 
"Thank  you,  no.  There's  nobody  at  our  house 
who  could  play  on  it.  anjTsay." — Philadelphia 
Retail  Ledger. 

St.  Peter — ^You  say  you  were  a  writer  on 
a  college  comic  magazine  ?  Applicant — ^Yes, 
St.  Peter.  St.  Peter — Step  into  the  elevator, 
please.  Applicant — How  soon  does  it  go  up? 
St.  Peter — It  doesn't  go  up ;  it  goes  down. — 
Virginia  Reel. 

Uncle  John  promised  little  Florence  a  new 
doll.  He  took  her  to  the  doll  department  in 
one  of  the  big  stores  and  said :  "Now,  Flor- 
ence, which  shall  it  be — a  boy  or  girl  ?" 
"Twins,"  promptly  replied  Florence. — New 
York  Sunday  News. 

"All  men  are  liars,"  said  the  pretty  girl, 
and  burst  into  tears.  "But.  my  dear,"  said 
her  friend,  "you  must'nt  be  such  a  c>Tiic. 
There  are  exceptions."  "Oh,  very  likely," 
said  the  prett>-  girl,  "but  all  the  really  nice 
men  are  liars," — Pearson's  Weekly. 

"I  can't  play  'Macbeth'  before  twenty 
people."  said  the  famished  tragedian.  "Think 
about  your  art,"  said  his  manager,  soothingly. 
"I  can  not  even  do  that."  replied  the  star, 
with  a  tragic  gesture.  "A  stage  hand  is  eat- 
ing a  'hot  dog'  in  the  wings." — Birmingham 
Age-Herald, 

Sportsman — How's  that  boy  I  sent  you 
shaping  for  a  hunt  ser\'ant  ?  Huntsman — 
Not  must  use.  I'm  afraid.  You  remember  the 
other  day,  when  we  had  that  good  fifty  min- 
utes spoiled  by  runnin'  to  ground  in  the  dark? 
Well,  only  next  morning  I  heard  that  boy 
whistling  as  if  nothing  had  happened. — Punch. 

"Your  honor,  I  was  not  intoxicated."  "But 
this  ofiicer  says  you  were  tr^-ing  to  climb  a 
lamp  post."  "I  was,  your  honor.  A  couple  of 
cerise  crocodiles  had  been  follovring  me 
around  all  day,  and  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
that  they  were  getting  on  my  nerves." — Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 

"Who  is  the  wisest  man  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  ?"  asked  a  teacher  of  one  of  her 
Sunday-school  class.  "Paul."  exclaimed  the 
little  fellow,  confidently.  "Oh,  no,  Johnnie ; 
Paul  was  a  \ery  good  man,  but  Solomon  is 
mentioned  as  the  wisest  man."  "Well,  my 
lather  says  Paul  was  the  wisest  man,  because 
he  never  married,  and  I  think  my  father 
ought  to  know."  replied  the  boy  emphatically. 
— Los  Angeles  Times. 
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A    safe    deposit    box    is    not    a    /j(.ri(rv;    it    is    a 
necessity. 

Four  Dollars  a  year  will  provide  you  against  loss 
by  fire  or  burglary. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Bldg.  San  Francisco 
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n  Your  Shirt  Wardrobe 

Every  sleeve  the  corred:  length 

Every  neckband  a  perfed:  fit 

Every  yoke  sloped  to  the  contour  of  your  shoulders 

Every  other  measure  to  your  exact  proportions 

tT  niade  by 

D.  C.  Heger 

Maker  of  Exclusive  Shirts 

UNDERWEAR  •  PAJAMAS  ■  ROBES  •  NECKWEAR 

ii6'ii8  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco 


Those  Americans  who  love  to  sneer  at  "the 
failure  of  prohibition"  will  be  distressed  by 
the  opinion  of  a  disinterested  French  obser^'^er, 
who  is  of  course  a  moderate  drinker  and 
would  be  glad  to  see  French  wines  and  liquors 
admitted  into  the  United  States  (says  the 
New  York  Times).  M.  Joseph  Galtier  sends 
to  the  Paris  Temps  his  impressions  of  the 
drj-ness  of  America.  "Over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  United  States,"  he  writes  mourn- 
fully, "only  a  few  rare  privileged  persons  are 
able  to  scorn  the  prohibition  law.  The  mass 
is  condemned  to  a  dull  hydrophily."  The 
privilege  of  extraterritoriality  gave  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Conference  exemption  from  the 
prevailing  siccit>-.  They  were  free  to  drink 
what  they  liked,  but  the  members  of  the 
American  government  set  a  good  example.  "I 
lunched  two  or  three  times  with  ^.ir.  Hughes," 
says  M.  Galtier,  "at  banquets  where  he  was 
the  guest  of  honor,  and  also  with  a  small 
part>-  at  one  of  the  Washington  clubs.  Water 
and  pieces  of  ice  flowed  continuously.  That 
was  the  official  drink,  the  state  drink.  Be- 
sides that  nothing  was  tolerated  but  a  sort  of 
fruit  juice,  a  water  'cup'  with  such  a  strong 
concentrated  aroma  that  you  thought  you 
were  drinking  an  elixir  and  strong  essences, 
all  the  perfumes  of  Araby.  Surely,  special 
palates  and  gullets  are  needed  to  endure  these 
learned  mixtures."  At  the  White  House,  at 
a  "five  o'clock,"  nothing  but  chocolate  and 
tea.  "President  Harding  is  a  convinced  pro- 
hibitionist." 

Wine,  alcoholic  liquors  of  any  sort,  are 
"apples  of  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides, 
Rheingold."  It  is  a  game  with  no  fixed  rules 
to  prig  them.  Extraterritoriality-  couldn't  pro- 
tect the  treasure  of  the  French  delegates. 
On  the  way  from  the  station  to  their  hotel  in 
Washington  a  case  of  Italian  vermouth,  "des- 
tined to  fabricate  cocktails,"  was  stolen  from 
the  truck.  This  was  only  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  mysterious  disappearances.  One 
Frenchman  had  carefully  carried  from  New 
York  a  bottle  of  real  Pernod  absinthe.  He 
cherished  it  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  He  took 
infinite  precautions  to  hide  it.  It  fled  on  mys- 
terious wings  the  very  day  of  his  arrival.  A 
still  cleverer  instance  of  the  strong  desire  to 
rob  the  delegates  of  the  means  of  sin  was 
the  evanishment  of  a  case  of  champagne. 
From  its  hiding  place  in  the  seventh  stor>' 
this  faded  away  invisibly.  Somebody  weary 
of  "dull  hydrophih-"  sought  the  bubble  cham- 
pagne even  at  that  dizzy  height. 

In  New  York  there  is  a  certain  alleviation 
of  the  rigors  of  prohibition,  but  prices  are 
prohibitive.  Twentj'-five  dollars  for  a  quart 
of  champagne!  Think  of  that,  and  say  if 
even  wettest  New  York  is  not  arid  save  for 
a  few  Fortunati !  Dinners  and  suppers  are 
rather  dreary  on  account  of  the  lack  of  wine. 
A  fashionable  cabaret  is  a  cold  affair  in  the 
absence  of  the  "great  animator."  It  is  the 
fashion  for  gentlemen  to  carr\-  in  their  "re- 
volver pocket"  a  silver  flask  of  whisk\%  a 
"flasket."  But,  whatever  the  practices  of  the 
few  and  the  portage  and  colportage  of  clan- 
destine whisk\f  in  New  York,  "prohibition 
really  exists."  Diplomats  and  foreigners 
mingling  in  their  societj'  or  in  fashionable  so- 
ciet>-  may  be  skeptical  about  the  sway  of  the 
dry  regime.  M.  Galtier  hears  ever  the 
rattling  of  the  pieces  of  ice  in  the  universal 


great  .'American  beverage.  "Never  go  on 
board  without  biscuit"  is  a  maxim  of  sailors. 
If  you  are  going  to  the  United  States,  don't 
forget  your  store  of  wines  and  liquors,  our 
French  friend  warns  his  countrymen.  He 
doesn't  say  how  those  forbidden  guests  are 
to  be  retained  at  the  dock  by  tourists  who 
have  no  right  to  utter  the  open  sesame  of 
extraterritorialitv. 


Fasting  for  Health. 

.\  secret  for  the  preser\*ation  of  good  health 
is  claimed  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
English  physician.  Dr.  Leonard  Williams, 
who  writes  about  it  in  the  Lancet.  He  has 
observed  in  the  case  of  himself  and  numerous 
patients  that  a  fast  of  a  few  days  strength- 
ened the  body  against  all  kinds  of  diseases 
and  kept  all  of  them  youthful,  fresh,  and 
elastic.  Dr.  Williams  prescribes  a  three-day 
fast  with  no  food  of  any  kind  and  only  water 
to  drink.  Those  who  submit  to  this  treat- 
ment feel  on  the  first  day,  craving ;  the  sec- 
ond, resignation;  the  third,  rejoicing  and  re- 
juvenation. 

The  rationale  of  its  beneficence,  according 
to  Dr.  Williams,  is  probably  as  follows:  In 
the  ordinary-  routine  of  town  life  we  do  not 
completely  oxidize  all  that  is  taken  into  the 
body.  There  remains  a  residue,  which  is 
only  partly  oxidized.  These  "sub-oxidizes," 
as  he  calls  them,  are  mildly  but  cumulatively 
toxic  and  give  rise  to  many  of  the  minor 
maladies  and  discomforts  of  everj-day  Hfe. 


All  insignia  of  monarchical  Germany  must 
be  removed  from  the  public  buildings.  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  .\dolf  Koester  recently  told 
the  Reichstag.  He  added  that  the  govern- 
ment had  decided  to  fix  a  definite  period 
within  which  this  decision  would  be  carried 
out.  Exceptions  will  be  made,  he  said,  only 
where  these  emblems  have  been  structurally 
incorporated  in  buildings  where  their  removal 
would  detroy  the  architectural  value  and  ef- 
fect. All  paintings,  busts,  and  statues  in  gov- 
ernment offices  must  also  be  removed  if  their 
retention  is  incompatible  with  the  republican 
regime. 


Switzerland  is  only  210  miles  long. 
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The  Symphony  Orchestra. 

However  it  may  be  regretted,  the  fact  none  the  less 
remains  that  for  several  years  past  there  has  been  a 
rift  in  the  lute  of  San  Francisco's  musical  community. 
Maintenance  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been 
made  difficult  and  its  worth  as  a  community  interest 
measurably  diminished  because  a  very  considerable 
number  of  persons  normally  able  and  normally  willing 
to  contribute  to  its  support  have  been  out  of  sympathy 
with  its  administration.  Many  things  have  contributed 
to  this  condition,  most  seriously  personal  and  national 
sentiments  associated  with  the  war.  Leadership  of 
the  orchestra  has  been  a  bone  of  contention — a  con- 
tention so  serious  as  seriously  to  affect  the  fortunes 
of  the  Musical  Association.  The  short  of  it  is  that 
there  is  a  Hertz  faction  and  an  anti-Hertz  faction; 
and  this  being  so,  Mr.  Hertz,  whose  abilities  as  a 
leader  are  unquestioned,  has  become  an  obstacle  to 
the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  orchestra- 
The  feeling  has  existed  too  long  and  runs  too  deep  for 
friendly  adjustment.  So  long  as  Mr.  Hertz  remains 
the  musical  community  will  be  broken  into  factions 
and  the  orchestra  will  lack  the  backing  that  it  should 
and  would  have  from  a  united  community.  Under 
these  circumstances  Mr.  Hertz  ought  to  retire.  Not 
because  he  has  failed  artistically,  but  because  continu- 
ance of  his  leadership  means  continuance  of  animosities 
and  contentions  and  therefore  a  hindrance  to  the  mu- 


sical interests  of  San  Francisco.  Even  if  Mr.  Hertz' 
partisans  should  be  willing  to  supply  financial  support 
for  continuance  of  the  Hertz  regime  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  go  on  with  it,  since  both  in  its  musical 
and  social  effects  it  has  become  a  source  of  division 
and  ill-will. 

At  best,  with  all  elements  of  the  musical  community 
pulling  together,  maintenance  of  a  highly  efficient  sym- 
phony orchestra  in  San  Francisco  is  something  of  a 
problem;  and  this  problem  ought  not  to  be  made  more 
serious  by  stubborn  insistence  upon  uncompromisable 
conditions.  Sound  policy  calls  for  reorganization  of 
the  orchestra.  All  of  which  is  said  without  reflection 
upon  the  artistic  or  the  personal  merits  of  that  very 
capable  organizer  and  leader,  Mr.  Alfred  Hertz. 


Political  Meddling. 

Those  who  heard  the  gentleman  from  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia  at  the  Commonwealth  Club  luncheon  the  other 
da}'  did  not  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  concrete  causes 
of  suffering  in  Central  Europe,  because  the  lecturer 
felt  the  grievances  of  classes  and  failed  to  define  the 
common  troubles  in  terms  of  work  and  economics.  But 
those  who  heard  the  editor  of  the  Nation's  Business  at 
the  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce  luncheon  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  did  hear  something  we  should  all  do 
well  to  heed,  for  it  was  definite  and  it  presented  an 
evil  which,  through  imitation  and  repetition,  has  grown 
typical  of  our  coimtry,  and  which  if  that  country  were 
not  so  strong  and  wealthy  would  bring  upon  us  burdens 
almost  as  heavy  as  those  the  states  of  Central  Europe 
now  have  to  bear.  If  we  have  made  an  odious  com- 
parison between  the  two  speakers  it  is  merely  to  point 
a  moral  through  contrast  of  method.  One  was  a  witty 
Bohemian  savant,  dealing  in  generalities,  whose  sallies 
at  the  present  industrial  constitution  of  society  amused, 
but  did  not  convince.  The  other  was  a  plain-spoken 
American  who  knows  business  troubles  when  he  sees 
them,  and  understands  that  they  are  the  burden  of  all 
classes  alike. 

In  both  regions.  Central  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  it  is  a  plain  case  of  too  much  government.  We 
are  not  cursed  here  as  they  are  in  Europe  with  a  multi- 
plication of  boundaries  to  retard  the  flow  of  merchan- 
dise and  reduce  production  and  distribution  to  an  almost 
fatal  minimum.  But  we  are  cursed  with  a  lot  of  doc- 
trinaires and  theorists  who  know  nothing  about  the 
requirements  of  production  and  distribution,  and  who 
induce  legislators  who  know  less  to  pass  paternalistic 
and  meddlesome  laws  which  interfere  at  critical  points 
with  that  general  striving  for  individual  betterment 
which  is  the  greatest  material  force  in  human  affairs, 
and  which  alone  has  ever  been  found  competent  to 
feed,  clothe,  shelter,  and  advance  the  civilization  of  any 
considerable  number  of  people  whose  culture  was  a 
single  degree  beyond  the  merest  primitive.  Security 
for  property,  that  men  may  be  induced  and  enabled  to 
accumulate  capital ;  freedom  of  bargain  and  sale, 
whether  of  commodities  or  services ;  the  enforcement 
of  contracts  freely  entered  into ;  and  the  enforcement 
of  criminal  justice  against  any  sort  of  criminal,  no 
matter  what  social  excuse  he  may  plead  for  his  crime 
— such  things  are  indispensable  to  any  measure  of 
prosperity.  On  such  policies  has  been  based  the  present 
industrial  order,  which,  in  spite  of  all  its  defects,  has 
produced  every  worth-while  material  element  of  our 
civilization.  "Business,"  word  hated  by  the  long-hairs 
and  damned  by  the  mentally  diseased,  has  brought  with- 
in the  general  reach  almost  every  method,  appliance, 
and  commodity  which  now  contributes  to  a  life  of 
reasonable  comfort  and  safety  and  health,  as  well  as  of 
pleasure  or  of  intellectual  progress.  For  even  those 
great  altruists  who  have  brought  forth  political  systems 
and  scientific  discoveries  for  the  benefit  of  man  have 
had  to  be  supported,  while  they  labored,  by  the  fruits 
of  the  individualistic  industrial  system.     Every  article 


of  trade  we  see  advertised  in  a  street-car,  a  magazine, 
or  a  newspaper  has  come  into  existence  because  some 
individual  hoped  to  profit  by  its  production  and  sale. 
No  government  has  ever  been  established  that  could 
do  this  work  so  effectively,  nor  on  so  grand  a  scale,  as 
the  automatically  coordinated  efforts  of  all  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  nation,  trying  to  serve  the  public  because 
they  had  to  in  order  to  serve  their  own  greed.  At 
times,  as  the  Argonaut  has  indicated  elsewhere,  the 
meaner-minded  business  man  has  a  tendency  to  grow 
intolerably  tyraimous.  The  selfish  motive  is  not  beau- 
tiful nor  poetic.  The  system  is  not  ideal.  But  it  works 
and  sweats  and  plans  and  worries  for  us  all.  day  and 
night,  in  farm  and  mine  and  factory  and  counting- 
house.  It  has  been  working  that  way  since  the  days  of 
Tyre  and  Carthage,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  thenature 
of  man  to  believe  that  anything  much  better  will  be  de- 
veloped for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Yet  we  have  incessant  interferences  by  statute  with 
these  great  spontaneous  forces  that  are  trying  to  do  the 
work  of  the  world.  We  have  had  political  pests  in  our 
legislatures  who  have  introduced  bills  to  regulate  the 
size  of  bird  cages,  and  of  blankets,  and  the  length  of 
the  turn-over  of  hotel  sheets,  no  matter  whether  you 
wanted  a  hotel  sheet  that  would  choke  you  in  your 
sleep  or  not.  In  California  we  have  been  cursed  with 
a  lot  of  regulatory  commissions,  whose  plain  purpose 
was  to  reverse  all  political  evolution  and  step  back- 
wards from  a  hard-won  reign  of  law  to  a  reign  of  men, 
or  little  pesky  kings.  They  have  interfered  with  funda- 
mentals and  have  added  heavy  handicaps  to  industry, 
while  drawing  their  salaries  out  of  a  continually  grow- 
ing taxation.  We  are  not  yet  ruined  by  it,  but  the 
tendency  toward  paternalism,  or  political  meddling,  is 
growing  stronger  every  day,  and  it  is  wholly  evil. 

The  editor  of  the  Nation's  Business,  Mr.  Thorpe,  told 
his  audience  in  Oakland  that  in  a  three-months  survey 
of  the  country  Senator  Borah  had  discovered  1000 
legislative  bills  providing  that  government  should  in- 
terfere with  business  in  some  way  or  another.  Now,  if 
government  were  omniscient,  its  interference  would 
not  be  a  good  thing,  because  it  is  much  better  that  men 
work  out  their  own  salvation.  They  can  never  be  more 
than  children  if  somebody  else  does  it  for  them.  But 
government  is  not  omniscient,  and  if  there  ever  was  a 
time  in  history  when  that  fact  stuck  out  like  the  sore 
thumb  of  the  world  it  is  now.  Government  is  nothing 
but  a  lot  of  men,  and  they  are  not  all  the  most  able  and 
effective  men  in  the  community,  either.  Many  of  the 
members  of  our  state  legislatures  could  not  make  a 
success  of  keeping  a  coffee-and-doughnut  restaurant. 
Yet  they  have  the  power  to  establish  new,  tax-supported 
commissions  to  regulate  everything  under  the  sun,  from 
the  height  of  stools  in  department  stores  to  telling  a 
farmer  whether  he  can  or  can  not  bore  for  water  on 
his  own  land. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  hope  there  will  be  an  end 
of  it.  But  a  strong  man  who  would  threaten  all  fur- 
ther legislation  of  that  variety  with  a  veto,  and  promise 
to  abolish  a  few  regulating  commissions  if  he  could, 
would  make  a  mighty  good  candidate  for  governor  of 
this  state,  or  any  other. 

A  Statesman  W^ho  Doesn't  Cringe. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  never  leaves  anybody  in  doubt  as 
to  his  projects.  If  he  wants  something  he  goes  straight 
to  it.  Determination,  candor,  with  indifference,  real  or 
apparent,  to  his  own  political  fortunes,  make  a  com- 
bination that  lifts  him  as  a  practical  statesman  im- 
measurably above  his  contemporaries. 

The  latest  project  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  working  relations  with  Russia.  He  pro- 
poses a  limited  recognition  of  the  existing  Russian 
regime  subject  to  (1)  recognition  of  Russian  debts 
contracted  under  the  Czarist  regime;  (2)  reduction  of 
the  Red  army;   (3)   pledge  on  the  part  of  the  existin!; 
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.,^;  .  e  to  hold  to  present  geographic  limits;  (4)  open- 
ing of  Russian  ports;  (5)  maintenance  in  Russia  of 
agencies  for  the  protection  of  trade.  Nothing  remotely 
suggestive  of  sympathy  with  the  Soviet  regime  is  pro- 
posed. Recognition  in'  the  form  Mr.  George  advises 
does  not  imply  a  mora!  whitewash.  It  is  simply  an 
economic  arrangement. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  the  economic 
disease  from  which  Europe  is  suffering  may  not  be 
cured  while  Russia  stands  isolate  and  apart.  The 
supplies  which  Russia  only  can  yield  are  needed;  the 
market  for  finished  products  which  Russia  affords  is 
essential.  It  is  with  reference  to  these  considerations 
that  the  proposed  polic}'  has  been  formulated.  That 
what  he  wants  toda}'  runs  coimter  to  fixed  British 
sentiment  and  that  it  involves  a  radical  change  in 
policy  is  perfectly  well  known  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
None  the  less  he  seeks  to  pursue  a  course  essential  in 
his  judgment  to  the  welfare  of  England;  and  he  put 
the  matter  up  to  Parliament  on  Monday  of  this  week. 
He  demanded  a  vote  of  confidence  with  the  clear  inti- 
mation that  failure  to  receive  it  would  mark  the  end 
of  his  career  in  the  premiership.  He  faced  many  ele- 
ments of  hostilitj' — a  fixed  opposing  national  sentiment, 
an  organized  group  of  laborites,  a  mass  of  opposing 
jealous5'  and  general  unfriendliness.  The  vote  tells  the 
story.  A  resolution  of  confidence  carried  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  372  to  94.  Xow  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
will  go  to  the  Genoa  conference  strong,  not  only  in 
definite  purposes,  but  strong  in  the  declared  support  of 
fundamental  authority  in  the  British  government. 

The  world  looks  with  admiration  upon  a  man  who 
combines  with  the  powers  of  a  great  position  the  ability 
to  sustain  himself  under  criticism,  plus  indifference  to 
his  immediate  personal  fortunes.  Right  or  wrong  in  his 
judgments,  such  a  man  is  a  truly  dignified  figure.  He 
presents  a  splendid  contrast  to  the  cringing  politician 
— whose  name  is  legion  here  and  elsewhere — so  fearful 
of  his  tenure  as  to  sacrifice  all  that  is  worth  while  in 
individual  character  to  preserv-ation  of  his  job. 


Status  of  the  Bonus  Raid. 

The  bonus  bill  is  now  comfortably  asleep  in  the  files 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  When  it  went  over 
from  the  House  last  week  its  friends  wished  to  have  it 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Objec- 
tion was  made  by  Senator  Wadsworth,  who  from  the 
first  has  stood  against  the  raid,  and  after  some  discus- 
sion his  suggestion  that  the  bill  go  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee prevailed.  That  it  will  come  again  before  the 
Senate  soon  or  in  anything  like  the  form  it  passed  the 
House  is  not  expected.  The  Finance  Committee  is  no- 
toriously never  in  a  hurry.  Furthermore,  it  has  in 
hand  a  tariff'  bill  and  several  other  still  undigested  pro- 
posals, and  these  w-ill  have  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  way 
before  the  bonus  bill  may  be  considered.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  Chairman  McCumber-  and  Mr. 
La  Follette,  both  hot  advocates  of  the  bonus,  would  like 
to  accord  it  preferential  treatment,  putting  it  on  the 
schedules  ahead  of  its  regular  order,  but  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  is  reported  to  be  against 
peremptory  or  hurried  procedure. 

While  opponents  of  the  bill  have  thus  succeeded  in 
thrusting  it  to  one  side,  its  promoters  are  not  idle. 
Commander  MacNider  of  the  American  Legion  and 
Edward  Betelheimer,  legislative  agent  of  the  Societ\- 
of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  are  on  the  ground  and 
of  course  pulling  even.'  leg  in  sight.  The  former  is 
quoted  as  sa}"ing: 

The  ovenvhelming  majoritj'  given  in  tbe  House  shows  that 
the  representatives,  close  to  the  heart  of  the  people,  realize 
the  justness  of  the  measure,  and  in  spite  of  the  highly 
organized  propaganda  in  opposition  know  the  great  mass  of 
Americans  want  this  debt  to  the  veterans  paid,  and  paid  now. 
Any  measure  which  has  been  twice  passed  bj-  the  lower  house 
by  overwhelming  majorities  and  made  the  unfinished  business 
of  the  Senate  is  at  once  inevitable  legislation. 

Mr.  Betelheimer  speaks  in  a  tone  less  unctuous,  but 
more  suggestive  of  fighting  spirit : 

We  are  going  to  concentrate  on  the  Senate  now  and  urge 
immediate  hearings  on  the  bonus  biU.  There  can't  be  any 
dilly-dallying  because  the  time  is  getting  late  and  we  want 
our  bonus  before  this  session  of  Congress  ends.  We  have 
our  best  men  working  on  the  Senate  now  and  we  find  most 
of  the  senators  ver>-  receptive. 


as  in  other  matters  thej'  have  a  more  definite  sense  of 
their  national  responsibilities  than  members  of  the 
House.  They  are  more  likely  to  hearken  to  counsels 
from  the  head  of  the  treasury  and  from  the  Ad- 
ministration than  the  more  or  less  rag-tag-and-bob- 
tail  membership  of  the  House.  Secretary'  ilellon  is 
of  course  in  close  touch  with  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  with  leading  members  of  the  Senate,  and 
his  emphatic  and  sustained  protest  against  the  proposed 
legislation  is  likely  to  have  serious  weight.  The  Presi- 
dent has  given  no  indication  of  his  attitude,  further 
than  his  declaration  of  a  month  ago  pointing  out  that 
he  could  see  no  feasible  method  of  financing  the  bonus 
proposal  other  than  that  of  a  general  sales  tax.  His 
I  practice  is  not  to  pass  judgment  on  matters  pending  in 
I  advance  of  enactment,  but  from  his  former  expressions 
inference  is  plain  that  he  does  not  approve  the  measure 
as  it  passed  the  House.  Man\-  members  in  the  Senate 
are  not  committed,  and  their  disposition  is  to  look  to 
1  Mr.  Harding  for  guidance. 

The  Senate  may  be  depended  upon  not  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  House  in  consideration  of  this  measure. 
Whatever  its  ultimate  fate  may  be,  it  will  not  be 
"jammed"  through.  Gag  rule  will  not  be  applied  and 
there  will  be  no  interference  with  the  disposition  of 
senators  to  offer  amendments.  The  one  certain  thing 
is  that  the  whole  project  will  be  thoroughly  threshed 
over  in  debate  when  the  bill  shall  get  before  the 
Senate. 

In  the  meantime  opposition  to  the  raid  is  obviously 
gaining  strength  throughout  the  country.  The  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  presented,  the  threats  made  in  its 
urgency,  the  pitiful  subserviency  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  House — these  conditions  and  incidents 
have  created  a  profound  and  a  profoundly  adverse 
sentiment.  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  saj'  that  the 
movement  is  now  universally  recognized  as  an  inde- 
fensible raid  upon  the  treasurj-,  but  it  is  certain  tha' 
many  in  and  out  of  Congress  so  regard  it.  Opposition 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  ex-ser\-ice  men  is  also  making 
itself  heard,  and  even  many  members  of  the  House  who 
voted  for  the  bill  tmder  pressure  of  their  fears  have 
gained  light  from  the  snowstorm  of  approving  tele- 
grams and  letters  that  have  come  to  the  courageous 
ones  who  voted  in  opposition. 


Expprt  obsen^ers  get  the  impression  that  these  pro- 
moters of  quick  action  are  in  for  a  period  of  hard 
sledd-ng.  Members  of  the  Senate  are  not  so  imme- 
diate: ■  interested  in  the  November  election,  and  in  this 


The  country  now  pretty  generally  understands  that 
this  measure  is  first  of  all  only  a  political  hold-up; 
further,  that  public  sentiment  is  generally  against 
it,  that  it  threatens  serious  disturbance  in  the 
movement  back  to  "normalcy."  that  it  is  an  em- 
barrassment to  the  responsible  Administration,  and 
that  it  is  repugnant  to  sober  judgment.  But  there 
remains  one  matter  to  which  attention  has  not  em- 
phatically been  called,  and  that  is  the  cost  of  the 
machinery'  that  would  be  required  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gramme as  defined.  Under  the  proposal  claims  are  to 
be  presented  by  not  less  than  4,250,000  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Each 
of  these  claims  would  have  to  be  checked  up  with  the 
records;  proper  blanks  would  have  to  be  filled  out  and 
orders  issued  for  payment  of  the  sums  to  which  the 
men — and  certain  w-omen,  too — would  be  entitled.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  the  simplest  case  at  least  four 
letters  w'ould  have  to  pass  between  the  departments  and 
the  claimants.  The  minimum  number  of  letters  would 
be  20.000,000,  no  small  item  for  the  PostofiBce  Depart- 
ment, when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  these  letters  would 
travel  postage  free.  The  present  force  of  clerks  would 
not  be  capable  of  carrying  on  this  enormous  corre- 
spondence. War  Department  ofiicials  estimate  that  it 
would  require  at  least  five  thousand  more  clerks  to 
handle  the  army  claimants  and  the  nay)-  figures  that  it 
would  require  at  least  five  hundred  clerks  to  take  care 
of  its  share  of  the  business.  When  the  army  was  de- 
mobilized it  took  five  thousand  extra  clerks  to  arrange 
for  the  payment  of  the  sixty-dollar  bonus  w-hich  was  in- 
tended to  help  the  soldiers  get  back  to  normal  con- 
ditions. What  the  money  cost  of  the  enormous  clerical 
and  administrative  machine  would  be  nobody  dares 
guess,  but  anybody  who  can  visualize  the  work  in  its 
entirety  can  not  fail  to  understand  that  it  would  call 
for  an  enormous  sum. 

A  Russian's  View  of  the  Russian  Situation. 
Within  the  week  the  Argonaut  has  had  the  privilege 
of  having  a  free  talk  with  a  distinguished  Russian  be- 
longing to  what  may  be  termed  the  constructive,  demo- 
cratic element  of  that  coimtrv,  of  course  anti-Bolshe- 


vist. This  gentleman,  who  may  not  be  named,  is  of 
high  individual  authority  and  he  is  in  constant  touch 
through  correspondence  with  the  heart  of  Russia.  In 
effect  his  judgment  is  that  if  the  outer  world  will  keep 
hands  off  and  let  nature  take  her  course  Russia  will 
presently  emerge  from  her  troubles  sound  and  whole. 
By  presently,  of  course,  he  means  a  period  of  months 
that  may  stretch  into  a  few-  years.  He  deplores  all 
suggestions  of  military  intervention,  and  particularly 
he  denounces  the  Hugo  Stinnes  and  other  outside  plans 
for  economic  restoration,  all  of  which,  he  points  out, 
are  based  upon  the  idea  of  establishing  some  form  of 
mandate  over  his  coimtn,-.  In  the  opinion  of  this  care- 
ful observer  the  shell  of  Bolshevism  which  covers 
Russia  is  being  worn  thinner  and  thinner,  presently  to 
be  cracked  and  destroj-ed  by  the  new  life  that  is  germi- 
nating beneath  the  surface.  Russia,  he  declares,  is 
vibrating  with  this  new  life.  His  belief  is  that  political 
reconstruction  will  work  out  by  itself.  His  advices  are 
to  the  eft'ect  that  the  Red  army,  already  suffering  in  its 
morale,  when  it  finds  no  armed  enemies  against  it,  will 
disintegrate  and  that  gradually  there  will  emerge  a  new 
Russia  made  up  of  a  confederation  of  states  in  which 
liberty  and  property'  rights  will  be  fully  guaranteed. 
Further,  the  gentleman  quoted  is  suspicious  and  fearful 
of  any  attempt  by  Europe  to  help  in  the  reconstruction 
of  Russia.  His  own  view  is  that  the  United  States  is 
the  only  unselfish  friend  of  the  Russian  people.  It  will 
be.  he  declares,  to  .America  that  the  new  Russia  will 
turn  for  capital  and  skill  when  it  enters  upon  the  period 
of  wholesome  development  which  he  sees  iusf  around 
the  corner.  Russia  wants  nothing,  says  our  informant, 
in  the  way  of  charit\',  but  when  it  shall  become  sta- 
bilized it  will  offer  an  attractive  field  for  American 
enterprise  and  for  the  employment  of  American  capital. 


Hope  at  Last. 
One  of  the  worst  of  modem  tyrannies  is  that  of  the 
"booster"  in  a  small  town.  He  will  destroy  any  natural 
beauty  and  anything  fine  in  his  environment  to  add  a 
few  dollars  to  the  price  of  real  estate.  He  will  kill 
trees  in  the  hope  of  profit,  and  sacrifice  the  wooded 
banks  of  streams  to  make  his  village  look  like  every 
other  village.  He  takes  his  ideas  of  beauty  and  of 
what  he  calls  progress  from  little  rings  of  street  con- 
tractors and  cement  sidewalk  men.  His  highest  artistic 
aspiration  is  a  city  hall  with  a  dome  on  it  like  every 
other  city  hall  and  county  courthouse  in  the  countrj-. 
His  great  god  is  progress,  which  is  usually  a  humbug. 
His  favorite  verb  is  "boost,"  which  is  a  vulgar  and 
disgusting  word  because  it  stands  for  a  vulgar  and  dis- 
gusting thing.  If  you  criticize  his  ways  he  will  damn 
you  for  an  old  barnacle  and  a  drag  upon  civilization. 
In  conspiracy  with  the  small  town  merchant  who 
wants  a  profit,  not  only  on  the  potatoes  he  sells,  but  on 
the  real  estate  where  he  sells  them,  he  is  desperately 
hard  to  subdue,  and  few  efforts  have  been  made  to  sup- 
press him.  But  all  overstrained  patience  snaps  at  last, 
and  at  the  pretty  little  town  of  Carmel-by-the-Sea, 
chosen  home  of  authors  and  artists,  rebellion  has 
broken  out  against  further  vulgarization  through  the 
cheat  and  imposture  of  needless  public  improvements. 
The  people  who  live  in  Carmel  and  support  the  mer- 
chants and  "boosters"  with  their  trade  went  there  to 
live  because  they  loved  it  as  it  was,  with  its  sandy 
roads  that  curve  lovingly  past  old  oaks  and  pines,  its 
sidewalks  that  are  intimate  little  Indian  trails,  its 
dimes  and  its  seascapes  and  its  placid,  homey  life,  un- 
troubled by  the  roar  and  grind  of  business.  Having 
bought  and  paid  for  the  environment  they  loved,  they 
are  now  threatened  by  the  hmnbug  of  "progress."  The 
"boosters"  have  decreed  that  the  oaks  and  pines  must 
come  down  so  the  streets  can  be  graded,  curbed,  and 
paved  like  ilarket  Street,  and  that  there  must  be  a  city 
hall  where  the  politicians  can  do  their  loafing  more 
conveniently.  This  has  incited  three  bold  patriots  to 
run  for  the  town  council  on  a  platform  promising  to 
"keep  Carmel  off  the  map,"  to  preser\'e  its  old  trees,  its 
soft  roads,  its  winding  trails,  and  its  delightful  freedom 
from  lamp  posts  and  a  city  hallT  in  other  words,  its 
reticence,  its  dignity,  and  its  beaut)-.  They  are  ever- 
lastingly right.  One  of  them  says:  "If  you  think 
that  a  glass  factory  is  of  greater  value  to  the  tow-n 
than  a  sand  dune,  if  you  truly  want  Carmel-by-the-Sea 
to  become  a  booming  metropolis,  don't  vote  for  me." 
If  this  intelligent  effort  is  successful  at  the  polls,  it 
will  probably,  however,  defeat  one  of  its  own  objects. 
Carmel  will  be  decidedly  on  the  map,  for  other  towns 
similarly  afflicted  will  wish  to  know  how  emancipation 
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was   accomplished,   and   how   all   this   pseudo-progress 
came  to  receive  the  well-earned  axe. 

Editorial  Notes 

A  writer  in  the  current  Fonuii  /discusses  the  question. 
"Is  Drink  Killing  England?"  Without  fear  of  pro- 
voking even  passing  discussion  we  venture  to  say  that 
if  drink  could  kill  England,  England  would  now  be  one 
with  Xineveh  and  Tyre,  and  the  lion  and  the  lizard 
would  undoubtedly  keep  the  pubs  wherein  she  gloried 
and  drank  deep.  

The  war  and  its  aftermath  has  made  wholesale  havoc 
among  the  dynasties  of  Central  Europe.  There  re- 
mains only  one  Central  European  state  with  a  sover- 
eign— Lichtenstein,  which  lies  between  Austria  and 
Switzerland,  a  state  so  small  that  it  can  be  traversed 
in  a  motor-car  in  twenty  minutes.  In  1914  there  were 
forty-one  dynasties  in  the  world.  Twenty-four  lost 
their  thrones  during  the  war.  The  German  princes, 
including  the  Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prince,  abdicated 
as  individuals  only.  Not  one  of  the  Hohenzollerns  or 
other  dvnasties  who  ruled  over  the  central  parts  of 
Germanv  abdicated  in  the  name  of  the  entire  family. 


General  Leonard  Wood  appears  to  be  doing  a  man's 
iob  in  the  Philippines,  according  to  statements  of  Justice 
E.  Finley  Tohnson  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  islands. 
He  has  won  the  cooperation  of  the  island  peoples,  re- 
duced the  annual  expenses  of  government  by  about 
325.000,000,  started  repairing  its  dilapidated  finances, 
speeded  up  the  administration  of  justice,  and  set  afoot 
measures  to  control  the  rinderpest  among  the  work  ani- 
mals: a  good  deal  for  one  man  to  do  in  a  few  months. 
General  Wood  must  have  had  to  begin  by  undoing  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  of  his  predecessor  and  restoring 
the  prestige  and  authority  of  the  American  adminis- 
trators in  the  islands.  In  no  other  way  could  such 
satisfactory  progress  be  explained. 

Captain  F.  E.  Guest,  Secretary  of  the  British  Air 
Ministry,  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  week 
that  the  next  war,  "if  it  comes,"  will  be  a  war  of  giant 
airplanes  scattering  bombs  of  incredible  power  and 
rendering  navies  and  armies  practically  obsolete.  He 
insists  that  the  British  air  force  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  first  clash  of  war,  since  "air  men  will  be  two 
hundred  miles  away  in  the  first  action  before  the  first 
reservist  has  caught  a  train  or  the  first  battleship  has 
got  up  steam."  Captain  Guest  outlined  the  probability 
of  airplanes  carrying  small  forces  of  artillery  and  in- 
fantry. He  said :  "In  ten  years'  time  combats  between 
the  forces  of  the  air  will  be  grotesquely  and  pathetic- 
ally one-sided  affairs."  Colonial  Secretary  Winston 
Churchill,  supporting  Captain  Guest,  said  that  had  the 
late  war  lasted  a  few  months  longer  operations  against 
Berlin  would  have  been  conducted  by  Great  Britain 
with  vastly  improved  airships.  He  added  that  full  de- 
velopment had  never  been  reached  "owing  to  our  run- 
ning short  of  enemies." 


The  last  consignment  of  bodies  of  American  soldiers 
who  died  in  France  was  dispatched  from  Brest  on  the 
22d  of  last  month.  The  total  number  of  bodies  returned 
is  45.023.  Agents  of  the  army  who  have  been  carrying 
on  the  work  of  collecting  and  dispatching  the  bodies  have 
gone  to  England,  where  there  are  ninety-seven  bodies 
of  American  soldiers  who  died  in  widely  scattered 
parts  of  the  British  Isles.  Some  500  other  bodies  of 
.\mericans,  whose  relatives  have  decided  to  leave  them 
in  England,  will  be  concentrated  in  a  permanent  ceme- 
tery at  Broadwood,  Surrey,  where  the  British  govern- 
ment has  given  a  site.  There  will  remain  permanently 
in  France  something  more  than  30,000  American  dead. 
.\n  elaborate  scheme  of  beautification  has  been  devised 
by  a  special  commission  for  the  four  cemeteries  in 
France  which  have  been  given  over  by  the  French 
government.  The  four  "Fields  of  Honor"  are : 
Suresnes  Cemetery,  near  Paris;  Bony,  near  San  Quen- 
tin;  Belleau  Wood,  near  Chateau-Thierry,  and  the 
Argonne  or  Romagne  cemetery,  near  Romagne-sous- 
Montfaucon.  Each  cemetery  will  have  a  resting  house 
and  chapel  for  visitors  and  the  graves  will  be  marked 
by  uniform  headstones.  The  French  people  continue 
to  exhibit  the  kindliest  attitude  toward  the  American 
graves.  -A  Sunday  never  goes  by  without  scores  of 
French  folk  visiting  the  cemeteries  and  placing  flowers 
upon  the  graves.  The  bodies  that  have  been  sent  home 
and  those  that  will  remain  on  French  soil  have  been 
gathered    from    more    than    five    hundred    cemeteries 


throughout  France,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Germany.  A 
permanent  ofiice  will  be  maintained  in  Paris  for  the 
convenience  of  ,\merican  visitors. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Religion  and  India. 

Los  Gatos,  Cal.,  March  26,    1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  In  the  Argonaut  of  March  ISth,  F. 
M.  T.  dwells  on  "The  Troubles  of  India,"  giving  an  interest- 
ing series  of  facts  about  England's  attempt  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos  in  ruling  a  strange  alien  people.  The  troubles  are 
not  all  in  India,  but  in  England's  and  the  writer's  failure  to 
appreciate    the    Oriental    mind. 

"India  is  religion,"  quoting  a  German  historian — here  the 
Argonaut's  correspondent  approaches  the  secret.  But  he  does 
not  seem  to  realize  that  religion  must  be  permitted  the 
language  of  poetry.  This  is  necessan,-  because  religion  tries 
to  express  in  words  the  depths  of  sympathy,  compassion, 
love,  and  fellow-feeling  that  lie  just  beyond  the  realm  of 
words.  The  truths  of  religion  are  borderland  truths  and 
belong  in  the  "empire  of  silence."  as  Thomas  Carlyle  often 
said.  In  this  world  India  is  supreme.  But  when  language 
is  used,  it  takes  the  form  of  exaggeration  which  the  Occi- 
dental mind  does  not  grasp.  Just  see  what  F.  M.  T.,  as  a 
^^'ester^  thinker,  makes  out  of  Gautama  Siddartha's  appre- 
ciation of  motherhood  and  the  nourishing  of  young  life. 
This  principle  is  foremost  in  every  nature  religion. 

"There  may  be  no  truth  in  the  legend,  but  the  spirit  of 
India,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  is  probably  best  presented  to 
the  imagination  by  the  story  of  the  sad  and  beautiful  end  of 
Gotaraa  Buddha,  to  the  effect  that  in  pursuit  of  a  spiritual 
ideal  he  fed  himself  to  a  hungry  tigress  so  that  she  might 
furnish  milk  to  her  cubs :  thereby  reducing  the  number  of 
men  and  increasing  the  number  of  tigers.  A  policy  that 
works  out  that  way  is  about  the  sort  of  statecraft  that  would 
naturally  appeal  to  Ghandi  and  his  idealistic  followers." 

Only  a  dry-as-dust  theologian  may  be  permitted  the  "f/ier^^&y." 
The  literal-minded  West  does  not  catch  the  spirit  of  compas- 
sionate love,  with  its  "thereby."  .A.s  well  ask  why  Jesus  did 
not  report  the  robbery  on  the  Jeriche  Road.  Every  religious 
parable  is  subject  to  the  same  left-handed  interpretation. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  spirit  of  India.  It  lives  in 
a  real  world  beyond  words,  which  is  religion.  Words  conceal 
or  reveal  religion,  but  are  not  the  essence  of  a  Fourth  Di- 
mension which  might  best  be  described  as  Silence.  Mr. 
Ghandi,  physically  speaking,  is  the  weakest  of  men.  Sitting 
on  his  Oriental  rug  dressed  in  the  cheapest  garments,  he  has 
a  power  that  is  baffling.  That  power  can  not  be  revealed  t6 
the  Western  mind  until  a  reality  is  admitted  for  that  silence. 

The  culture  and  scholarship  of  England  in  appreciating  this 
reality  in  the  past  has  been  her  strength  in  India.  Many 
times  it  ser\'ed  her,  more  often  than  her  sword.  Can  it  be 
that  this  scholarship  is  waning,  and  that  her  leaders  see 
nothing  but  foolishness  in  India  and  her  holy  men? 

India's  reality  says  to  England:  Thus  far  and  no  farther! 
The  respect  for  that  invisible  line,  foolishness  it  may  seem  to 
us.    will   save    India   and   England    as    well. 

Arthur  B.  Heeb. 


Here  Is  Common  Sense. 

Sax  Fr-\ncisco.   March  25,   1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  The  controversy  that  seems  to  be 
disturbing  the  City  of  Berkeley  and  the  State  University  over 
the  site  for  the  new  Stadium  has  apparently  halted  the 
progress  of  the  whole  matter,  and  it  may  be  well  to  reconsider 
what  many  of  us  have  already  thought,  and  that  is.  "Why 
build  two   stadiums  within   fifty  miles  of  each   other?" 

To  the  ordinary  indi\ndual  it  seems  like  a  waste  of  money. 
and  judging  from  present  criticisms  there  is  no  good  place  for 
the  proposed  new  stadium  near  the  university  in  Berkeley. 

There   is   only   one   event   in   the   year   that   demands    a   bi 
stadium,  and  if  it  were  a  hundred  miles  away  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to   crowd  a  large  amphitheatre   for  the  big   foot 
ball  game,  and  any  one  who  wants  to  see  the  big  game  could 
see  it  at  Palo  Alto. 

If  capital  and  interest  mean  anything  to  either  the  state 
or  Stanford,  or  to  the  public,  then  there  is  no  reason  on 
earth  for  spending  a  million  dollars  on  another  big  stadium 
that  is  empty  and  lonesome  728  days  out  of  ever>-  two  years. 
Every  one  seems  convinced  that  a  very  small  grandstand 
would  seat  all  the  enthusiasts  for  any  other  event  than  the 
big  game. 

The  writer  is  a  subscriber  and  is  not  trying  to  get  his  money 
back,  but  would  prefer  to  donate  it  to   some  deficiency  fund. 

L.  L.  M. 


Hiram  Johnson,  Dissenter. 
(Houston    (Texas)    Chronicle,    March    Sd.l 

It  has  taken  the  country  ten  years  to  find  out  that  Hiram 
Johnson  is  a  dissenter,  not  a  progressive.  There  is  no  tellin; 
how  long  it  will  take  California,  though  next  fall's  vote  should 
offer  a  hint. 

But  first  let  it  be  acknowledged  that  Hiram  Johnson  has 
made  his  mark  in  the  world;  a  jagged,  zigzag,  noisy  mark;  a 
mark  which  is  the  more  disappointing  because  it  promised  so 
much. 

In  1912  he  blossomed  out  as  running  mate  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  which  was  some  introduction  for  so  young  and  in^ 
experienced  a  man.  The  country  gave  him  a  splendid  recep- 
tion, all  things  considered,  and  many  people  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  the;'  beheld  another  President  in  the  raakin; 
Perchance.  Mr.  Johnson  himself  was  one  of  these. 

That  was  in  the  heyday  of  progressivism.  when  the  country 
had  not  learned  to  distinguish  a  chronic  kicker  from  men  who 
disagreed  with  prevailing  conditions  only  because  they  thought 
they  had  something  better  to  offer. 

Even  four  years  later,  when  Hiram  Johnson  posed  as  the 
silent  nemesis  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  country  failed  to  discern 
his  grouchiness.  "He  is  an  independent,"  murmured  the  mass, 
"willing  to  take  a  chance  for  his  convictions,  not  bound  by 
party  affiliations." 

But  in  1919,  when  this  same  Hiram  Johnson  turned  his 
venomous  tongue  against  that  A\'ilson  whom  he  had  helped 
elect,  the  country  found  itself  suspecting  things,  and  now  that 
he  is  taking  a  similar  course  toward  President  Harding,  the 
country  is   still   more   suspicious. 

With  whom  does  Hiram  Johnson  agree?  With  what  policy 
is  he  in  accord? 

There  is  an  impassable  gulf  of  difference  between  a  progres- 
sive and  a  dissenter.  The  one  is  a  constructive  thinker,  the 
other   an   opportunist. 

A  progressive  dissents  only  when  it  becomes  necessary.  A 
dissenter  is  a  progressive  only  when  it  is  convenient. 

A  progressive  knows  what  he  wants,  and  is  for  it.  .\  dis- 
senter waits  to  see  what  somebody  else  wants,  and  is  against  it. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Hiram  Johnson  speaks  the  language 
of  California.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  is  typical  of  that 
purposeful,  optimistic  spirit  which  has  developed  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  can  continue  to  lead  four 
million  along  the  paths  of  aimless  kick  and  discord  much 
longer. 


VOICES  FROM  THE  PRESS. 


IT    DEPENDS    OX    WHO   KXOWS    WHAT. 
(New    York  Times.) 

The  strange  remarks  made  last  week  by  the  British  Am- 
bassador at  the  University  of  California  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  he  was  speaking  as  a  professor  to  pro- 
fessors. Only  as  the  expression  of  an  inferiority  complex  can 
one  explain  his  assertion : 

"The  vast  majority  of  men  in  public  life  in  mental  capacity 
and  knowledge  are  far  behind  the  best  minds  and  the  best 
thought  as  represented  by  the  highly  specialized  university 
professor.  That  knowledge  which  is  power  is  not  present  in 
our  governments  today." 

Knowledge  was  noticeably  present  in  most  governments 
only  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  after.  It 
could  plausibly  be  argued  that  Mr.  Wilson's  knowledge  was 
actually  a  source  of  weakness.  He  knew  more  than  most 
people,  and  knew  that  he  knew  it;  conceivably  some  of  his 
failures  to  win  the  support  of  public  sentiment  were  due  to 
this  fact.  Also,  the  public  knew  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  best 
mind,  and  reacted  accordingly  in  distrust.  The  deliberations 
of  the  wise  men  who  controlled  the  Republican  convention  of 
1920 — and  who,  if  they  had  wished,  could  have  thrown  the 
nomination  to  a  professor — did  not  suggest  any  great  con- 
viction that  knowledge  is  power. 

Where  are  the  professors  who  embellished  the  British  war 
government?  Sir  Auckland  is  about  the  only  survivor;  and, 
though  it  could  be  maintained  that  highly  specialized  knowl- 
edge is  the  source  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  strength,  it  is  not 
a  knowledge  of  anything  that  is  taught  in  universities.  And 
citizens  of  Xew  York,  contemplating  the  results  of  the  last 
municipal  election  and  reading  of  the  new  functions  of  the 
City  Hall  in  the  censorship  of  art  and  history,  will  feel  that 
the  British  Ambassador  has  got  the  proposition  reversed. 
Power  is  knowledge ;  a  plurality  of  400,000  confers  om- 
niscience.   

THE  PIT  AND  THE  PENDULUM. 
(Portland    Oregonian.) 

The  strike  of  600,000  employees  of  the  bituminous  coal 
mines  is  the  result  of  one  of  those  efforts  at  readjustment 
which  are  compelled  by  the  change  from  war  to  peace  con- 
ditions. Union  miners  demand  continuation  of  the  present 
rates  of  pay  and  reduction  of  working  hours  from  forty-eight 
to  thirty  a  week.  Operators  say  that  the  union  scale  is  40 
per  cent,  higher  than  that  paid  at  non-union  mines  ;  that  the 
latter  are  taking  away  their  customers,  and  that  they  must 
reduce  wages  in  order  to  stay  in  business  and  make  any  profit 
at  all.  They  say  that  wages  must  be  readjusted,  and  they 
are  ready  for  a  strike  in  confidence  that  within  three  months 
it  will  have  this  effect,  while  existing  stocks  of  coal  are 
sufficient  to  keep  industry  and  railroads  running. 

Operators  oppose  government  intervention  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  unnecessarj-,  as  there  will  be  no  shortage  of  fuel 
and  as  the  parties  immediately  concerned  and  those  dependent 
on  them  or  doing  business  with  them  will  be  the  only  losers. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  great  industry  employing  such  a  large 
number  of  men  and  spread  over  many  states  can  suddenly 
become  idle  without  other  bad  eft'ects.  Though  the  season  of 
maximum  employment  in  other  industries  is  opening,  those  in- 
dusties  can  not  absorb  all  of  the  several  million  unemployed. 
Undoubtedly  many  of  them  will  be  tempted  to  work  in  the 
mines.  Experience  teaches  that  the  strikers  will  not  regard 
with  indifference  any  movement  to  supplant  them,  and  that 
disorder  is  likely  to   follow. 

A  DEFENSE  OF  THAT  BLOC. 
(Pacific  Rural  Press.) 
In  connection  with  the  claim  that  public  affairs  should  be 
safeguarded  and  administered  by  those  who  have  the  best  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  thinking  ability  and  not  wholly  legislated 
for  by  lawyers,  who  know  only  law,  and  administered  by  pro- 
fessional office-holders,  who  only  know  how  to  get  office,  it  is 
pertinent  to  suggest  that  the  population-group  of  Americans 
which  has  recently  made  most  notable  progress  toward  expert 
legislation  is  the  organized  farmers  of  this  country.  Their 
representatives  in  Washington  and  in  this  state  have  been  pro- 
ceeding some  time  upon  the  policy  of  taking  stands,  not  upon 
what  they  may  fancy  are  their  right  and  privileges,  but  upon 
what  the  most  careful  research  by  experts  proves  to  be  such. 
In  making  their  conditions  and  requirements  known  they  have 
put  into  practice  what,  according  to  Dr.  Geddes'  thesis,  is 
the  ideal  way,  viz ;  to  arrive  at  the  best  knowledge  by  scien- 
tific research  and  to  issue  no  authorized  declarations  or  de- 
mands until  such  basis  for  them  is  demonstrated.  It  was  the 
adoption  of  this  wise  policy  and  the  demonstrations  which 
flowed  from  it  which  induced  the  legislators  of  the  "agri- 
cultural bloc"  at  Washington  to  associate  themselves  as  they 
have  done  and  to  secure  the  legislation  which  they  already 
have  and  will  continue  to  bring  through  on  the  basis  of 
demonstration  of  truth  and  fairness.  The  old  agricultural 
policy  of  class-pleading  filled  the  dome  of  the  national  capitol 
with  oratory ;  the  new  agricultural  policy  of  setting  forth  the 
best  knowledge  for  the  guidance  of  legislators  is  not  only 
filling  the  pages  of  the  statute  books  with  laws,  but  is  afford- 
ing a  basis  for  better  executive  policies.  The  best  knowledge 
in  farming  is  the  secret  of  its  internal  progress  and  success ; 
the  best  knowledge  of  farming  exalts  the  industry  in  public 
esteem  and  insures  its  prosperity. 


OUR  POLITICAL  BAROMETER. 
(Xew    York  Herald.) 

The  triumph  of  the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress, 
John  E.  Nelson,  in  the  Third  Maine  District  Monday  over 
Ernest  L.  McLean,  the  Democratic  candidate,  is  not  a  thing 
to  make  Republicans  throughout  the  country  feel  that  they 
have  a  walkover  in   the   Congress  elections  this   fall. 

In  1920  this  same  district  gave  John  A.  Peters  a  plurality 
of  19,000.  Now  it  gives  6500.  In  1920  Peters  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  presidential  vote  and  the  Republican  landslide, 
so  no  worth-while  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  wide 
contrast  in  these  two  votes. 

But  in  previous  Congress  elections  we  get  figures  which 
in  contrast  with  those  of  the  Monday  election  throw  some 
light  on  the  matter.  In  1914  the  Republican  plurality  was 
only  1515.  but  that  was  when  the  national  government  was 
Democratic  and  it  came  close  on  the  heels  of  the  Republican- 
Progressive  party  split  of  1912.  There  was  still  much  feeling 
between  the  two  elements  at  the  time  of  that  election.  More- 
over, there  was  no  woman  vote,  as  there  was  no  woman  vote 
in  1916.  when  the  Peters  plurality  was  3654.  And  in  1916  the 
Progressives  were  not  enthusiasts  in  their  support  of  the  old 
partj-. 

In  1918  the  Peters  plurality  was  5363.  and  without  the 
woman  vote.  While  the  Xew  York  Herald  hasn't  the  figures 
giving  the  woman  vote  in  Monday's  election  it  thinks  it 
approximately  safe  to  say  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  23.000 
votes  cast  were  from  women.  Deducting  this  40  per  cent, 
from  Nelson's  plurality  of  6500  leaves  but  3900  in  contrast 
with  the  Peters  plurality  of  5363  in   191S. 

.\  further  fact  that  has  a  bearing  on  the  Monday  election 
is  that  it  was  a  special  election  to  fill  a  vacancv — not  a  regular 
election  when  politics  is  boiling.  The  total  vote  cast  on 
Monday  was  less  than  half  that  cast  in  the  same  district  ■- 
1920.     Considered  all  in   all  the  result  of  this  Maine  ele: 
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:,  t  a  safe  indication  of  what  will  happen  this  fall  in  the 
Congress  elections.  

THE  BONUS. 
(The  World's  Work.) 

The  other  of  the  two  most  dangerous  economic  proposals 
before  Congress  is  the  soldiers'  bonus.  This  measure  is  eco- 
nomically unsound,  essentially  unpatriotic,  and  subversive  of 
both  public  and  private  morals. 

At  present  the  plea  for  a  bonus,  or  gift,  or  dole,  is  being 
camouflaged  under  the  softened  term  of  '"adjusted  compensa- 
tion." The  ingenious  argument  for  it  runs  like  this;  Five 
million  young  men,  at  the  outset  of  promising  careers,  were 
suddenly  seized  by  the  government  for  the  defense  of  the 
country  and  were  kept  for  two  years  in  uniform  at  thirty 
dollars  a  month,  when  they  would  othenvise  have  been  earning 
more  than  this  amount  and  would  also  have  been  gaining  two 
years'  momentum  toward  their  careers.  At  the  same  time,  so 
the  argument  runs,  millions  of  older  men  bej'ond  draft  age, 
and  millions  of  young  men  who  were  either  slackers  or 
physically  disqualified,  enjoyed  the  high  wages  of  the  war 
period  and  occupied  the  jobs  left  by  the  men  who  went  into 
uniform.  Therefore,  the  men  in  uniform  should  now  have  the 
lost  earnings  of  those  two  years  equalized  to  them  in  the  form 
of  "adjusted  compensation,"  in  cash  or  in  equivalent  advan- 
tages. 

The  argument  is  obviously  fallacious  as  a  generalization. 
There  is  no  assurance  that  the  great  majoritj-  of  the  men  in 
uniform  could  have  earned  more  than  thirty  dollars  a  month, 
plus  all  living  expenses,  if  they  had  been  out  of  uniform.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary-,  quite  certain  that  if  they  had  stayed  out 
of  uniform  the^'  would  soon  have  been  working  under  German 
task-masters  for  very  much  less  than  a  dollar  a  day.  And  it  is 
clear  that  "adjusted  compensation"  is  a  meaningless  term — 
to  "adjust"  a  drafted  day -laborer's  lost  wages  by  the  same  gift 
of  a  liunp  sum  as  you  "adjust"  a  drafted  expert  accountant's 
lost  wages  is  no  "adjustment"  at  all. 

But  go  deeper  into  the  political  morals  of  the  issue.  To 
read  the  arguments  of  the  proponents  of  the  bonus,  one  would 
think  that  the  soldiers  regarded  themselves  in  the  same  light 
as  the  Hessians  who  sold  their  services  to  George  the  Third. 
There  is  much  talk  of  haWng  "fought  the  countrj's  battles," 
but  no  suggestion  that  after  all  it  was  their  own  countrj'  they 
fought  for.  The  attitude  is  rather  that  of  hired  mercenaries 
who,  ha\ing  answered  successfully  a  stranger's  call  for  police 
protection,   come  now  to  present  that  stranger  his  bill.   .    .    . 

It  was  said  above  that  the  bonus  is  subversive  of  public 
and  private  morals.  One  has  only  to  recall  our  experience 
with   civil  war  pensions  to  realize  what  this  means. 

The  American  Legion  was  organized  with  many  fair  words 
about  its  social  and  patriotic  \nrtues.  It  early  went  on  record 
with  a  pledge  that  it  would  keep  out  of  politics  and  especially 
out  of  the  pension  game  of  grab.  The  movement  for  so-called 
"adjusted  compensation"  is  discreditable  hedging  upon  that 
pledge.  It  is  like  the  first  drink  of  liquor  to  a  man  who  can 
not  restrain  his  appetite.  If  human  nature  has  not  changed, 
and  if  our  experience  with  past  wars  means  anything,  the 
public  has  only  to  yield  to  this  first  demand  to  find  that  it 
has  created  a  vicious  habit  in  millions  of  men  who  will  then 
grow  imashamed  to  ask  for  unearned  gifts  under  the  name  of 
"ser^-ice  pensions"  and  other  terms  disguising  a  mere  accept- 
ance of  charitj'  from  the  common  funds.  The  effects  of  this 
habit  upon  the  individual  are  notorious. 

Nothing  here  said  is  intended  to  oppose  immediate  assist- 
ance to  men  injured  in  the  ser\-ice  or  permanent  positions  to 
men  permanently  incapacitated  by  their  service.  They  de- 
ser\-e  their  countr>''s  aid,  and  anj-thing  the  Legion  can  do 
in  their  behalf  will  receive  the  support  of  the  public.  But 
men  who  suffered  no  physical  or  mental  injury  in  the  war 
have  no  just  claim  upon  the  public's  money. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


THE   FOUNTAIN-HEAD   OF  TRUTH. 
(Los   Angeles    Times.) 

If  you  desire  to  know  "the  exact  truth"  concerning  the 
"constructive  governmental  work  of  the  state"  apply  to  Gov- 
ernor Stephens  or  any  member  of  the  state  machine.  Such 
is.  in  substance,  a  statement  issued  by  Fulton  Lane,  presi- 
dent of  the   Public  Affairs  Lyceum.  *  *  * 

How  nice!  If  you  want  to  know  "the  exact  truth"  about 
why  California  has  the  highest  per  capita  tax  of  any  state  in 
the  Union  do  not  ask  the  \\'icked  Los  Angeles  Times  or  the 
State  Taxpayers'  Association  or  any  member  of  the  legis- 
lature who  opposed  the  King  tax  bill  two  years  ago — do  not 
ask  those  who  pay  the  money,  but  the  ones  who  spend  it.  If 
you  want  to  know  an\-thing  about  the  Forty  Fat  Commis- 
sions, if  you  want  "the  exact  truth,"  ask  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners. They  alone  are  disinterested  parties ;  they  alone  are 
without  prejudice.  They  are  all  "public-spirited  citizens." 
and  they  all  have  sufficient  leisure  to  go  anywhere  in  the 
state,   at   any   time,   and   tell  you   all   about  it 

The  Times  hesitates  as  to  whether  to  call  this  naivete  or 
gall.  These  pay-roll  patriots  are  either  more  verdant  than 
the  Southern  California  countrj-side  in  April  or  they  believe 
ihe  Southern  California  electorate  to  be  more  credulous  than 
those  who  answer  advertisements  in  a  matrimonial  magazine. 


SELF-PROPAGATING   PATERNALISM. 
(Santa  Barbara  Daily  News.) 

Thomas  Eabbington  Macaulaj-  was  considered,  in  his  day, 
something  of  a  thinker.  If  he  had  lived  in  the  present  cen- 
tur>'  he  would  have  been  an  old  fog>-,  decidedly  behind  the 
times,    and   would   have   trained   with   the    has-beens. 

In  one  of  his  essays  he  drew  upon  his  imagination  for  the 
grotesque  and  the  impossible.  He  said :  *•^^^ly  should  not 
they  take  away  the  child  from  the  mother,  select  the  nurse, 
regulate  the  school,  overlook  the  playground,  fix  the  hoiu-s  of 
labor  and  of  recreation,  prescribe  what  ballads  shall  be  sung, 
what  tunes  shall  be  played,  what  books  shall  be  read,  what 
physic  shall  be  swallowed?  Why  should  they  not  choose  our 
wives,  limit  our  expenses  and  stint  us  to  a  certain  number  of 
dishes  of  meat,  of  glasses  of  wine,  and  of  cups  of  tea  ?"  *  *  * 

The  only  portion  of  the  prophecy  of  Macaulay  that  has  not 
come  true  is  that  of  the  husband  selecting  a  wife,  and  the  wife 
a  husband.  As  yet  a  man  is  permitted  to  select  his  own  wife, 
and  a  woman  is  permitted  as  yet  to  select  her  own  husband, 
without  interference  by  the  police. 

In  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara  no  one  escapes.  Everj^thing 
in  the  moral,  industrial,  and  commercial  world  is  to  be  owued, 
operated,  super\'ised,  or  censored,  from  the  birth  of  a  baby  to 
the  burial  of  a  human  body.  A  man  can  not  establish  a 
grocery  without  getting  the  consent  of  the  council  of  the  citj' 
of  Santa  Barbara,  and  to  get  that  consent  he  must  first  secure 
the  assent  of  a  majoritj''  of  the  owners  of  property  ^^nthin 
400  feet  of  the  location  of  the  proposed  store. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  within  the  past  ten 
years  expended  four  billions  of  dollars  in  the  maintenance  of 
commissions,  boards,  and  bureaus,  the  bulk  of  which  has  been 
squandered  in  doing  for  the  people  that  which  it  would  have 
been  much  better  for  them  to  have  done  for  themselves. 

The  desire  to  attend  to  other  people's  business  grows  by 
that  t  pon  which  it  feeds ;  the  cost  of  these  commissions  is 
increasing  yearly,  and  doubling  every  five  years. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  now^  establish  a  commis- 
sion whose  object  is  to  get  rid  of  commissions?  Why  not 
figh  fire  with  fire?  Why  not  get  the  antidote  for  the  snake- 
bite  from  the  snake? 


W.  Reid  Dick  is  the  sculptor  of  the  Viscount  Brj'ce 
bust  to  be  presented  to  the  American  people  through 
the  famous  Sulgrave  Institute. 

Miss  Phyllis  Xeilson-Terr}-,  an  English  actress,  is  a 
pioneer  in  the  new  field  of  actress-managing.  She  is 
one  of  the  first  women  to  manage  a  theatre  in  London. 

On  April  27th,  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
General  U.  S.  Grant,  a  new  statue  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can soldier  will  be  unveiled  in  \\'ashington  by  the  Prin- 
cess Cantacuzene,  the  general's  granddaughter. 

George  B.  Lockwood,  editor  of  the  Xahonal  Repub- 
lican, has  been  made  secretary  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  succeeding  Clarence  Miller,  whose 
death  occurred  a  short  time  ago. 

The  new  Italian  premier,  the  Hon.  Luigi  Facta,  a 
lieutenant  of  the  former  prime  minister,  Giolitti,  has 
had  a  brilliant  career  as  a  journalist  and  a  lawyer.  His 
cabinet  is  remarkable  for  the  impartial  representation 
of  different   factions. 

iliss  Edwina  Ashley.  England's  greatest  heiress,  is 
reported  engaged  to  Lord  Louis  Mount  Batten  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales"  staff  in  India.  Miss  Ashley  is  the 
granddaughter  of  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  who  left  her  a 
hundred  million  pounds. 

Even  Turkey  has  produced  its  "greatest  woman." 
Halide  Edib  Hanoum,  educator,  poetess,  and  politician, 
is  a  powerful  influence  in  that  country'.  Halide  has  a 
finger  in  every  Turkish  political  pie.  She  is  greatly 
concerned  over  the  national  status  quo. 

Samuel  Glucksman.  a  sergeant  of  the  Sixth  Marines, 
has  been  decorated  by  every  Allied  government  for  his 
distinguished  service  during  the  world  war.  One  of 
his  feats  was  the  capture  of  twenty  Germans  single- 
handed  in  an  engagement  at  Mont  Blanc. 

Cyril  W.  Armstrong,  a  traveling  salesman,  news- 
paper reporter,  and  an  attorney  of  Chicago,  recently  fell 
heir  to  a  large  estate  in  Africa  accompanied  by  a ' 
British  title.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Armstrong  is  waver- ! 
ing  between  the  alternative  of  being  an  English  earl  or 
an  American  citizen.  ' 

Sir  Ross  Macpherson  Smith,  the  Australian  aviator,  j 
who  has  just  published  the  record  of  his  flight  from 
England  to  Australia  in  1919,  and  who  made  another 
pioneer  flight  from  Cairo  to  Calcutta  in  1918,  is  a  young 
man  of  thirty  with  a  string  of  war-won  honors  after 
his  name.     Sir  Ross  is  a  noted  Australian  sportsman. 

The  career  of  Lord  Reading,  the  British  Viceroy  in 
India  since  1921,  has  been  that  of  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  lawyers  of  his  generation.  As  Mr.  Rufus 
Isaacs  he  was  for  many  years  a  Member  of  Parliament 
for  the  town  of  Reading.  He  ser\-ed  as  Solicitor- 
General,  Attorney-General,  and  in  1913  he  was  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England.  In  1910  he  had  been  made  a 
baron  and  in  1917  he  assimied  his  present  title  of  Earl  i 
of  Reading.  He  was  high  commissioner  and  special ' 
ambassador  at  Washington  in  1918.  He  was  sent  as 
\"iceroy  to  India  because  of  his  great  administrative 
and  political  ability.  Incidentally,  Lord  Reading  was 
the  first  Attorne\'-General  to  take  his  place  as  a  cabinet 
member,  1912. 

Senator  Frank  Bosworth  Brandegee,  who  has  stood 
for  resen-ations  in  the  treaties,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential Republicans  in  the  Senate.  A  typical  Con- 
necticut man  and  a  Yale  graduate,  Mr.  Brandegee  has 
been  in  Republican  pohtics  since  his  admission  to  the 
bar  in  1888.  After  service  in  the  legislature  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  he  entered  the  Senate  in  1905 
at  the  age  of  fort}\  A  Republican  who  stoutly  sup- 
ported the  treaties  is  Senator  Frank  B.  Kellogg  of 
Minnesota.  Mr.  Kellogg  was  a  distinguished  lawj-er  at 
St.  Paul  and  an  influential  Republican  before  entering 
upon  public  office.  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1916  and  will  therefore  come  up  for  reelection  this  year. 
Mr.  Kellogg  is  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Selma  Lagerlof,  who  has  recently  returned  to  the 
forefront  of  European  letters,  enjoys  a  unique  place 
among  women  writers.  She  is  the  onlv  woman  so  far 
to  receive  the  Xobel  Prize  for  literature,  and  she  is  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy.  Bom  in  1858, 
the  daughter  of  a  Swedish  army  officer,  iliss  Lagerlof 
was  educated  to  be  a  teacher  and  taught  for  ten  years 
before  her  unusual  talents  were  discovered.  From' 1895 
she  devoted  herself  exclusively  to  writing  and  travel. 
Though  she  is  chiefly  known  to  English  readers  by 
''Gosta  Berling's  Saga"  and  ''Jerusalem,"  Miss  Lager- 1 
lof  has  been  an  industrious  and  prolific  writer.  "The 
Outcasts,"  which  is  now  attracting  attention  to  tlie 
Swedish  authoress,  is  only  her  second  latest  book.  Miss 
Lagerlof  is  not  a  prophet  imhonored  in  her  own 
countr>-.  In  addition  to  the  two  honors  already  men- 
tioned she  has  been  created  Doctor  honoris  causa  by  the 
L'psala  University  and  is  by  virtue  of  that  degree  the 
Honorable  Selma  Lagerlof,  Dr.  Phil. 

Dr.  William  Henr>'  Welch,  head  of  the  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, wTiich  has  done  such  notable  work  in  preventive 
medicine  since  its  foundation  in  1916.  is  one  of  the 
most    brilliant    and    distinguished    pathologists    in    the 


United  States.  His  string  of  degrees  is  monotonous. 
There  are  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  them  and  they  include 
recognition  by  practically  all  the  great  medical  schools 
of  Europe  and  America.  In  addition  to  his  long  active 
hospital  service  at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College 
and  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  he  is  president  of  the 
Maryland  State  Board  of  Health,  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medi- 
cal Research,  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  and  a 
member  or  a  fellow  of  a  score  or  so  of  the  other  medi- 
cal associations.  Dr.  Welch  served  as  a  colonel  in  the 
world  war  and  was  awarded  the  D.  S.  M.  for  his 
ser\-ices  in  the  American  Red  Cross.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  number  of  works  on  pathological  subjects.  The 
special  school  of  hygiene  and  public  health  at  Johns 
Hopkins  is  the  pioneer  school  of  preventive  medicine 
in  this  country. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Let  Us  Be  Merry  Before  We  Go. 
If   sadly   thinking,    with    spirits    sinking. 

Could,    more   than   drinking,   my   cares   compose 
A   cure    for   sorrow    from    sighs   I'd   borrow. 

And  hope  tomorrow  would  end  my   woes. 
But  as  in  wailing  there's  nought  availing. 

And   Death   unfailing  will  strike  the  blow. 
Then  for  that  reason,  and  for  a  season. 

Let  us  be  merry  before  we  go. 

To  joy   a  stranger,    a   wayworn   ranger. 

In   every   danger  my   course    I've   run  ; 
Now;  hope  all  ending,   and  death  befriending.  - 

His  last  aid  lending,  my  cares  are  done. 
No   more   a   rover,   or   hapless  lover. 

My  griefs  are  over — my  glass  runs  low; 
Then  for  that  reason,  and  for  a  season. 

Let  us  be  merry  before  we  go. 

— John  Philpot  Curran. 
■♦ 

A  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  1687. 

From    harmony,    from    heavenly    harmony. 
This  universal    frame  began : 
When  nature  underneath  a  heap 
Of   jarring    atoms   lay. 
And  could  not  heave  her  head. 
The   tuneful  voice  was  heard   from   high. 

".\rise.  ye  more  than  dead!" 
Then  cold,   and   hot,   and   moist,   and  dry. 
In    order    to    their    stations    leap. 
And    Music's    power    obey. 
From   harmony,    heavenly   harmony. 
This  universal  frame  began: 
From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  Man. 

What  passion  can  not  Music  raise  and  quell  ? 
When  Jubal  struck  the  chorded  shell, 
His   listening  brethren  stood   around. 

And.   wondering,   on  their  faces  fell 
To  worship  that  celestial  sound: 
Less  than  a  God  they  thought  there  could  not  dwell 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell. 
That  spoke  so  sweetly,  and  so  well 
What  passion  can  not  Music  raise  and  quell? 

The   trumpet's   loud   clangour 

Excites    us    to    arms. 
With   shrill   notes  of  anger, 
.\nd   mortal   alarms. 
The  double  double  double  beat 
Of   the    thundering    drum 
Cries    Hark!    the   foes   come; 
Charge,  charge,   'tis  too  late  to  retreat! 

The   soft   complaining   flute. 
In   dying   notes,    discovers 
The    woes    of    hopeless   lovers. 
Whose  dirge  is  whisper'd  by  the  warbling  lute. 

Sharp   violins   proclaim 
Their  jealous  pangs   and   desperation, 
Fur>',    frantic   indignation. 
Depth  of  pains,  and  height  of  passion. 

For  the   fair,    disdainful   dame. 

But  O.  what  art  can  teach. 
What  human  voice  can  reach, 
_  The  sacred  organ's  praise  ? 
Notes    inspiring   holy    love. 
Notes    that    wing   their   heavenly   ways 
To    mend    the    choirs    above. 

Orpheus   could  lead  the   savage   race ; 
.\nd   trees   unrooted   left   their   place, 
Sequacious    of    the    lyre; 
But  bright  Cecilia  rais'd  the  wonder  higher: 
When   to   her  organ   vocal   breath   was  given. 
An  angel   heard,   and   straight  appear'd 
Mistaking   Earth    for    Heaven. 

GR.A.ND   Chorus. 
As  from   the  power  of  sacred  lays. 

The   spheres  began  to   move, 
And  sung  the  great   Creator's  praise 

To  all  the  Blest  above; 
So  when  the  last  and  dreadfid  hour 
This    crumbling   pageant   shall    devour. 
The   trumpet  shall   be  heard  on   high. 
The   dead  shall  live,   the  liWng  die. 
And  Music  shall  untune  the  sk^! — John  Dry  den. 


I 


Misconceptions. 

This  is  a  spray  the  Bird  clung  to. 

Making  it  blossom   with   pleasure. 
Ere  the  high   tree-top   she   sprung  to. 
Fit  for  her  nest  and  her  treasure. 
O.  what  a  hope  beyond  measure 

Was  the  poor  spray's,  which  the  flying  feet  hung  to, 

So  to  be  singled  out,  built  in,  and  sung  to! 

This   is   a   heart  the   Queen   leant   on, 

Thrill'd   in  a  minute   erratic. 
Ere  the   true   bosom   she  bent  on. 
Meet   for   love's   regal   dalmatic, 
O,   what   a   fancy   ecstatic 

Was  the  poor  heart's,  ere  the  wanderer  went  on 

Love  to  be  saved  for  it,  profFer'd  to.  spent  on! 

— Robert  Browning. 
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VANITAS  VANITATUM. 


"A   Gantleman    with   a  Duiter"  Now   Polishes    Off  a    Few 
Ecclesiastics. 


"A  Gentleman  with  a  Duster,"  having  dry-cleaned 
society  and  trained  ^  high-power  hose  on  politics,  has 
replaced  his  more  potent  tools  with  a  chamois  skin. 
We  now  witness  his  delicate  operation  on  '"painted 
windows."  Having  got  more  or  less  used  to  his  mor- 
dant methods  in  the  past,  it  is  v/ith  trepidation  that  one 
watches  him  in  the  act  of  dehcately  polishing  off  the 
translucent,  but  evidently  according  to  our  energetic 
author,  alas !  not  transparent,  personality  of  the  re- 
ligieux  of  today.  It  may  as  well  be  said  at  the  outset 
that  those  who  relished  the  anonymous  author's  expose 
of  the  aristocracy  and  the  government  may  come  to 
"Painted  Windows"  hoping  for  more.  But  they  will 
either  go  disappointed  or  remain  to  pray.  Our  own 
immediate  reaction  to  the  book  was  to  envy  England 
for  boasting  such  a  galaxy  of  saints.  "Painted  Win- 
dows"— the  title — implies  deliberate  darkness.  It  im- 
plies, not  merely  an  interior  where  light  is  kept  out  by 
the  chrome,  vermillion,  and  cobalt  of  ecclesiasticism, 
but  where  even  their  darkening  hues  are  cnfonce  by 
the  dust  of  ages.  Strange  it  is  then  that  most  of  the 
personalities  so  deftly  placed  before  us  here  are  radiant 
even  in  their  filtered  light.  Is  it  possible  that  "A 
Gentleman  with  a  Duster"  himself  entered  the  church 
flourishing  the  implements  of  his  trade — but  remained 
to  pay  his  devotions?  The  query  inevitably  presents 
itself  as  one  passes  one  saintly  portrait  after  another, 
mostly  saints  who  themselves  sound  angelic  clarions  of 
reform.  What  does  "A  Gentleman  with  a  Duster" 
want?  Even  he  seems  intensely  to  admire  most  of  his 
victims : 

When  our  day  is  done,  and  men  look  back  to  the  shadows 
we  have  left  behind  us,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  spell  of 
personal  magnetism  to  delude  right  judgment,  I  think  that  the 
figure  of  Dean  Inge  may  emerge  from  the  dim  and  too 
crowded  tapestry  of  our  period  with  something  of  the  force, 
richness,  and  abiding  strength  which  gives  Dr.  Johnson  his 
great  place  among  authentic  Englishmen. 

Dean  Inge  repays  observation  and  study.  He  is  dis- 
tinctly a  "character."  His  appearance  is  minutely  de- 
scribed here ;  and  indeed  a  large  part  of  the  charm  of 
"Painted  Windows"  is  the  intimate  acquaintance  one 
makes  with  these  dignitaries  of  the  church  as  people 
rather  than  as  ecclesiastics.  Does  the  author  expect  a 
saint  to  have  canceled  human  nature?  Probably  the 
false  premise  is  in  assuming  that  human  nature  can 
produce  a  saint.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  think  Dean 
Inge  is  a  near  cousin  to  one.  This  description  of  his 
appearance  bears  us  out : 

Few  public  men,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Samuel 
Rogers,  ever  cared  so  little  about  appearance.  It  is  believed 
that  the  dean  would  be  indistinguishable  from  a  tramp  but  for 
the  constant  admonishment  and  active  benevolence  of  Mrs. 
Inge.  As  it  is,  he  is  something  more  than  shabby,  and  only 
escapes  a  disreputable  appearance  by  the  finest  of  hairs,  re- 
sembling, as  I  have  suggested,  one  of  those  poor  Russian 
noblemen  whom  Dostoevsky  loved  to  place  in  the  dismal  and 
sordid  atmosphere  of  a  lodging-house,  there  to  shine  like 
golden  planets  by  the  force  of  their  ideas. 

Even  our  author,  keen  in  pursuit  of  an  expose,  ex- 
presses himself  admiringly  as   follows: 

Let  no  man  suppose  that  the  intellectual  virtues  are  outside 
the  range  of  religion.  "Candor,  moral  courage,  intellectual 
honesty,  scrupulous  accuracy,  chivalrous  fairness,  endless  do- 
cility to  facts,  disinterested  collaboration,  unconquerable  hope- 
fulness and  perseverance,  manly  renunciation  of  popularity 
and  easy  honors,  love  of  bracing  labor  and  strengthening  soli- 
tude ;  these,  and  many  other  cognate  qualities,"  says  Baron 
von  Hiigel,  "bear  upon  them  the  impress  of  God  and  His 
Christ."  What  Dr.  Inge,  who  quotes  these  words,  says  of 
Plotinus  declares  his  own  character.  He  speaks  of  "the  in 
tense  honesty  of  the  man,  who  never  shirks  a  difficulty  or 
writes  an  insincere  word." 

And  yet  "A  Gentleman  with  a  Duster"  feels  that 
there  is  something  wrong  somewhere.  He  craves  per 
fection : 

I  feel  myself  that  his  mind  is  made  up.  though  he  is  still 
thinking  and  still  seeking;  and  I  attribute  his  indecision  as  a 
leader,  his  want  of  weight  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  to  one 
fatal  deficiency  in  his  mysticism.  It  is,  I  presume  to  suggest, 
a  mysticism  which  is  separated  by  no  gulf  from  egoism — ego- 
ism of  the  highest  order  and  the  most  spiritual  character,  but 
still  egoism.  In  his  quest  of  God  he  is  not  conscious  of 
others.  He  thinks  of  mankind  with  interest,  not  with 
affection.     Humanity  is  a  spectacle,  not  a  brotherhood. 

The  author's  discovery  of  a  "fatal  deficiency  in  his 
mysticism"  is  nevertheless  in  direct  contrast  to  this 
revelation : 

I  have  spoken  to  him  -about  psychical  research  and  the 
modern  interest  in  spiritualism.  "I  don't  think  much  of 
that .'"  he  replied.  Then,  in  a  lower  key,  "It  was  not  through 
animism  and  necromancy  that  the  Jews  came  to  believe  in 
immortality."  How  did  they  reach  that  belief?  "By  thinking 
things  out,  and  asking  the  question,  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  do  right?" 

In  fact  we  think  that  our  purifying  gentleman  is  in- 
consistent in  the  extreme,  for  he  takes  issue  with  the 
austere  dean  at  the  very  quality  that  typifies  his  saintli- 
ness: 

But  he  lacks  that  profound  sympathy  with  the  human  race 
which  gives  to  moral  decisiveness  the  creative  energy  of  the 
great  fighter.  A  lesser  man  than  Erasmus  left  a  greater  mark 
on   the   sixteenth   century. 

He  then  confounds  confusion  by  quoting  Bacon: 
"The  nobler  a  soul  is,  the  more  objects  of  compassion 
it  hath."     Granted  Bacon's  ethical  infallibility,  he  yet 


referred  to  worldly  people.  The  farther  a  "saint"  pro- 
gresses from  worldly  interests  and  towards  asceticism, 
the  more  he  loses  touch  with  human  joys  and  ills.  One 
must  be  reasonable  in  one's  demands. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  figures  among  these 
"studies  in  religious  personality,"  partly  because  it  is 
that  of  a  woman,  partly  because  it  is  that  of  a  true 
religieuse  perfectly  balanced  with  sanity,  is  that  of 
Miss  Maude  Royden: 

Pushkin  said  that  Russia  turned  an  Asian  face  towards 
Europe  and  a  European  face  towards  Asia. 

This  acute  saying  may  be  applied  to  Miss  Royden.  To  the 
prosperous  and  timid  Christian  she  appears  as  a  dangerous 
evangelist  of  socialism,  and  to  the  fiery  socialist  as  a  tame 
and  sentimental  apostle  of  Christianity.  As  in  the  case  of 
Russia,  so  in  the  case  of  this  interesting  and  courageous 
woman ;  one  must  go  to  neither  extremity,  neither  to  the 
bourgeoisie  nor  to  the  apaclierie,  if  one  would  discover  the 
truth  of  her  nature. 

For  his  own  part,  "A  Gentleman  with  a  Duster"  is 
all  praise  of  Miss  Royden's  beautiful  character.  For 
our  part,  we  did  not  know  that  such  a  combination  of 
all  the  virtues  was  possible: 

Miss  Royden's  memoirs,  if  they  are  ever  written,  would 
have,  I  think,  the  rather  unusual  merit  of  pleasing  both  saints 
and  sinners ;  the  saints  by  the  depth  and  beauty  of  her 
spiritual  experience,  the  sinners  by  her  freedom  from  every 
shade  of  cant  and  by  her  strong,  almost  masculine,  sympathy 
with  the  difficulties  of  our  human  nature.  Catherine  the 
Great,  in  her  colloquies  with  the  ner\-ous  and  hesitating 
Diderot  used  to  say,  "Proceed;  between  men  all  is  allowable." 
One  may  affirm  of  Miss  Royden  that  she  is  at  once  a  true 
woman  and  a  great  man. 

Her  life  has  been  one  of  unusual  interest.  Born  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Royden  of  Frankby  Hall, 
Birkenhead,  there  was  nothing  in  her  early  life  or  con- 
ventional heredity  to  forecast  her  remarkable  future. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  but  the  fact  that  she  was  born  lame : 

Miss  Royden,  it  should  be  said,  had  been  prepared  by  a  long 
experience  of  pain  to  feel  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of 
other  people.  Her  mind  had  been  lamentably  plowed  up  ever 
since  the  dawn  of  memory  to  receive  the  divine  grain  of  com- 
passion. 

At  birth  both  her  hips  were  dislocated,  and  lameness 
has  been  her  lot  all  through  life.  Such  was  her  spirit,  how- 
ever, that  this  saddening  and  serious  affliction,  dogging  her 
days  and  nights  with  pain,  seldom  prevented  her  from  joining 
in  the  vigorous  games  and  sports  of  the  Royden  family.  She 
was  something  of  a  boy  even  in  those  days,  and  pluck  was  the 
very  centre  of  her  science  of  existence. 

The  accident  of  compassion  may  have  had  much  to 
do  with  her  later  vocation — she  was  until  recently  as- 
sistant preacher  at  the  City  Temple  and  has  been  a 
social  worker  since  youth — but  one  likes  to  think  that 
even  if  she  had  always  enjoyed  perfect  health  her 
noble  spirit  would  have  asserted  itself: 

Her  first  step  towards  a  life  of  service  was  joining  a 
Women's  Settlement  in  Liverpool,  a  city  which  has  wealth 
enough  to  impress  and  gratify  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Smiles,  and  slums  enough  to  excite  and  infuriate  the  disciples 
of  Karl  Marx.  Here  Miss  Royden  worked  for  three  years, 
serving  her  novitiate  as  it  were  in  the  ministry  of  mercy,  a 
notable  figure  in  the  dark  streets  of  Liverpool,  that  eager 
little  body,  with  its  dragging  leg,  its  struggling  hips,  its  head 
held  high  to  look  the  whole  world  in  the  face  on  the  chance, 
nay,  but  in  the  hope,  that  a  bright  smile  from  eyes  as  clear 
as  day  might  do  some  poor  devil  a  bit  of  good. 

One  wonders  what  use  the  Gentleman  has  for  his 
duster  here. 

Miss  Royden  has  been  active  in  suffrage  work  since 
1908.  It  is  rather  strange  that  the  suffragists  have  not 
made  more  of  her  allegiance.  In  England,  where  she 
is  a  familiar  figure,  her  support  ought  to  be  a  powerful 
one  to  any  movement : 

It  is  a  grateful  experience  to  sit  with  this  woman,  who  is 
so  like  the  best  of  men,  but  it  is  so  manifestly  the  staunchest 
of  women.  Her  face  reveals  the  force  of  her  emotions,  her 
voice,  which  is  musical  and  persuasive,  the  depth  of  her  com- 
passion. In  her  sitting-room,  which  is  almost  a  study  and 
nearly  an  office,  hangs  a  portrait  of  Kewman,  and  a  prie- 
Dieu  stands  against  one  of  the  walls  half-hidden  by  book- 
shelves. She  is  one  of  the  few  very  busy  people  I  have 
known  who  give  one  no  feeling  of  an  inward  commotion. 

Miss  Royden  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  ecclesiastical 
type  of  Dean  Inge.  Where  he  is  all  austerity  she  is 
immensely  human.  With  her  the  church,  Christianity, 
is  a  means  to  an  end,  the  objective  being  to  help  suffer- 
ing humanity : 

What  men  and  women  want  to  know  in  these  days,  Miss 
Royden  assures  me  out  of  the  richness  of  her  great  experi- 
ence, is  whether  Christianity  works,  whether  it  does  things. 
The  majority  of  people,  she  feels  sure,  are  looking  about  for 
"something  that  helps" — something  that  will  strengthen  men 
and  women  to  fight  down  their  lower  nature,  that  will  con- 
vince them  that  their  higher  nature  is  a  reality,  and  that  v.'\\\ 
give  them  a  living  sense  of  companionship  in  their  difficult 
lives — lives  often  as  drab  and  depressing  as  thev  are  morally 
difficult. 

Having  shown  us  in  the  character  of  Dean  Inge 
what  a  modern  churchman  should  not  be,  one  may 
reasonably  assume  that  "A  Gentleman  with  a  Duster" 
regards  Miss  Royden  as  all  that  he  or  she  should  be : 

Yet  I  feel  fairly  certain  that  she  would  admit,  if  pressed 
with  the  question,  that  the  working  of  any  better  system  can 
depend  for  its  success  only  upon  a  much  better  humanity. 
For  she  is  one  of  those  who  is  bewildered  by  the  selfishness  of 
men  and  women,  a  brutal,  arrogant,  challenging,  and  wholly 
unashamed  selfishness,  which  publicly  seeks  its  own  pleasures, 
publicly  displays  the  offending  symbols  of  its  offensive  wealth, 
publicly  indulges  itself  in  most  shameful  and  infuriating 
luxuries,  even  at  a  time  when  children  are  dying  like  flies 
of  starvation  and  pestilence,  and  while  men  of  their  own 
household,  who  fought  to  save  civilization  from  the  despotism 
of  the  Prussian  theory,  tramp  the  streets,  hungry  and  Ijitter- 
hearted.    looking    for   work. 

Certainly  there  is  no  other  justification  for  her  por- 
trait here  than  as  a  model  of  an  exemplary  life. 

Neither  our  author  nor  we  can  wax  so  enthusiastic 
over  Father  Knox.     Not  being  familiar  with  English 


ecclesiastical  affairs,  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
he  is  typical  of  the  English  Catholic  priest.  Probably 
it  is  true  that  the  genius  of  the  English  race  does  not 
easily  adapt  itself  to  popery.  Cape  and  surplice  do  not 
seem  to  become  the  British  physique.  It  is  prob- 
lematical at  best,  but  the.  fact  remains  that  Father  Knox 
strikes  one  as  a  worldly  man  who  has  accidentally 
become  a  priest: 

There  is  a  story  that  when  Father  Knox  was  an  under- 
graduate at  Oxford  he  sat  down  one  day  to  choose  whether 
he  would  be  an  agnostic  or  a  Roman  Catholic.  "But  is  there 
not  some  doubt  in  the  matter?"  inquired  a  friend  of  mine  to 
whom  I  repeated  the  tale.  "Did  he  really  sit  down  and 
choose,  or  did  he  only  toss  up?" 

Because  he  has  not  come  to  his  calling  with  an  open 
mind,  and  because  according  to  our  author  he  is  afraid 
to  open  his  mind,  Father  Knox  preaches  an  archaic 
variety  of  medireval  lore  which  is  as  different  from 
Dean  Inge's  spiritual  message  as  the  latter  is  from 
Miss  Royden's  humane  one: 

He  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  pathetic  examples  I  ever 
encountered  of  the  ruin  wrought  by  Fear.  I  think  that  the 
one  motive  of  his  life  has  been  a  constant  terror  of  finding 
himself  in  the  wrong.  The  door,  which  for  Dr.  Inge  has  no 
key,  because  it  has  no  lock,  is  to  Ronald  Knox  a  door  of 
terror  which  opens  only  to  a  single  key — and  a  door  which 
as  surely  shuts  out  from  eternal  life  the  soul  that  is  wrong 
as  the  soul  that  is  wicked.  He  must  have  certainty.  He 
dare  not  contemplate  the  prospect  of  awaking  one  day  to  find 
his  religious  life  "a  ghastly  mistake." 

At  last  we  find  a  use  for  the  Gentleman's  Duster. 
And  the  Gentleman  himself  seizes  his  opportunity  with 
avidity.     This  is  what  he — and  most  of  us — came  for: 

Every  religion  in  history,  from  the  worship  of  Osiris. 
Serapis,  and  Mithras  to  the  loathsome  rites  practiced  in  the 
darkness  of  African  forests,  has  been  handed  down  as  un- 
questionable truth  commanding  the  loyalty  of  its  disciples. 
What  logic,  what  magic  of  holiness,  could  destroy  a  false 
religion  if  tradition  is"  sacrosanct  and  all  innovation  of  the 
devil? 

We  turn  with  relief  to  Archbishop  Randall  Davidson : 
His  grave  earnestness  is  balanced  by  a  conviction  that 
humor  is  not  without  a  serious  purpose.  He  looks  upon  life  in 
the  average,  avoiding  all  abnormality,  and  he  sees  the  average 
with  a  genial  smile.  He  thoroughly  appreciates  the  oddities 
of  English  character,  and  would  ask  with  Gladstone,  "In  what 
country  except  ours  fas  I  know  to  have  happened)  would  a 
Parish  Ball  have  been  got  up  in  order  to  supply  funds  for  a 
Parish  Hearse?" 

But  again  we  suspect  him  of  not  being  spiritual 
enough  for  the  anonymous  critic,  whose  anonymity,  by 
the  way,  ought  not  to  remain  much  longer  in  doubt.  It 
should  not  be  hard  in  so  small  a  country  as  England 
to  find  a  writer  who  knows  intimately  all  the  leading 
lights  of  the  church.  Any  journalist  might  le  familiar 
with  Downing  Street  and  any  resident  of  Mayfair  with 
a  trenchant  pen  might  expose  the  other  residents,  but 
surely  few  of  either  class  must  be  familiar  with  the 
ecclesiastical  worthies  of  the  dav. 

Returning  to  Archbishop  Davidson,  a  characteristic- 
ally unspiritual  story  of  him  is  as  follows: 

His  attitude  to  the  excitements  and  sensations  of  the  passing 
day  may  be  gathered  from  a  simple  incident.  During  the 
most  heady  days  of  the  war,  that  is  to  say,  days  when  people 
made  least  use  of  their  heads,  I  encountered  him  at  the 
country-house  of  a  well-known  statesman.  One  morning, 
while  we  were  being  lined  up  for  a  photograph,  the  boar- 
hound  of  our  host  came  and  forced  himself  between  the 
archbishop  and  myself.  "What  would  the  newspapers  say," 
exclaimed  the  archbishop  in  my  ear.  "if  they  knew  his  name 
is — Kaiser!" 

The  final  portrait  of  the  twelve  pilloried  in  "Painted 
Windows"  may  or  may  not  be  the  typical  churchman 
referred  to  immediately  in  the  author's  conclusion.  Of 
course  Randal!  Davidson  is  an  archbishop  and  not  a 
curate,  which  removes  the  curse,  but  a  typical  church- 
man he  is,  and  it  is  the  type  against  which  the  Gentle- 
man is  so  impotently  waving  his  duster : 

Something  is  wrong  with  the  church.  It  is  impious  to  think 
that  heaven  interposed  in  the  affairs  of  humanity  to  produce 
that  ridiculous  mouse,  the  modern  curate.  No  teacher  in  the 
history  of  the  world  ever  occupied  a  lower  place  in  the  respect 
of  men.  So  deep  is  the  pit  into  which  the  modern  minister 
has  fallen  that  no  one  attempts  to  get  him  out.  He  is  aban- 
doned by  the  world.  He  figures  with  the  star\-ing  children  of 
Russia  in  appeals  to  the  charitable  an  object  of  pity.  The 
hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed,  but  the  shepherd  also 
looks  up  from  his  pit  of  poverty  and  neglect,  as  hungry  as 
the  sheep,  hungry  for  the  bare  necessities  of  animal  life. 

Our  author  has  dealt  with  twelve  very  different  types 
of  latter-day  saint,  of  which  we  have  given  four  rep- 
resentative specimens.  He  then  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  something  is  wrong  with  the  church,  which 
probably  any  of  the  twelve  would  have  freely  told  him. 
Certainly  none  of  the  dozen  would  agree  with  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Science  is  the  one  voice  that  condemns  in  these  days  the 
self-destroying  madness  of  a  world  set  on  seeking  to  live 
habitually  in  the  lower  life.  Sometimes  journalism  may  light 
a  candle  of  reason  in  our  darkness,  as  when  the  Times  re- 
cently pointed  out  in  a  leading  article  that  the  half-humorous 
interest  of  the  world  in  the  murderer  Landru  had  its  rise  in 
a  profound  insinct  of  the  human  spirit,  namely,  that  horror 
must  be  laughed  at  if  it  is  not  to  be  feared — to  fear  it  is  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  it.  This  instinct  is  "an  unconscious  refusal 
to  believe  in  the  ultimate  reality  of  evil ;  it  is  the  predecessor 
of  the  scientific  spirit  which  says  that  evil  is  something  to  be 
overcome  by  understanding  it." 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that  science  had 
created  the  self-destroying  madness  seeking  to  live 
habitually  in  the  lower  life.  That  may  be  a  sophistic 
quibble.  However,  it  is  science  that  has  made  possible 
our  luxury-loving  life,  and  if  it  can  now  produce  the 
antidote,  it  is  no  more  than  it  should  do.  Why  blame 
the  church? 

Painted  Windows.  By  "A  Gentleman  with  ri 
Duster."    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons ;  $2.50. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NE'WS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  April  1.  1922,  were  $121,100,000;  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $122,- 
700,000;  a  decrease  of  §1,600,000. 


The  drop  in  money  rates  to  new  low  marks 
in  recent  months  has  inspired  mixed  senti- 
ments in  Wall  Street ;  at  least,  so  far  as  the 
stock  market  is  concerned,  for,  of  course,  only 
one    construction    could   be   put   upon    such    a 
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development  with  respect  to  the  bond  market, 
says  J.  G.  Donley,  Jr.,  in  Forbes  Magazine. 
Some  observers  have  been  inspired  to  greater 
bullishness  on  speculative  stocks  because  of 
the  greater  volume  of  loanable  funds  available 
at  lower  rates,  while  others  fear  that  the  pro- 
nounced ease  in  money  is  a  reflection  of  re- 
tarded business  recoven,'^  and  a  foremnner  of 
a  disappointingly  light  spring  trade. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
But,  looking  back  over  past  records  of  money 
rate  movements,  it  is  found  that  call  money- 
is  likely  to  be  in  freest  supply  in  the  months 
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of  February  to  August,  inclusive,  in  the  nor- 
mal year.  The  present  ease,  therefore,  may 
be  r^arded  as  a  normal  movement,  height- 
ened perhaps  by  the  very  leisurely  pace  of  the 
business  recovery,  and  accentuated  also  by  the 
heav\-  liquidation  of  bank  loans  in  the  West 
and  South  which  has  followed  the  recovery  in 
prices  of  farm  products. 

Now  that  trade  recover\%  as  slow  as  it  is, 
has  definitely  begun,  it  seems  most  logical  to 
regard  the  increasing  supply  of  loanable  funds 
as  a  bullish  factor,  because  under  our  system 
of  stock  trading,  carried  on  to  a  large  extent 
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on  borrowed  funds,  the  interior  foundation  ol 
any  broad  speculation  must  rest  upon  a  com- 
plaisant money  market. 

The  most  important  recent  development  of 
positive  constructiveness  has  been  the  con- 
fident recovery  in  com  and  wheat  and  sterling 
exchange,  which  followed  unhesitatingly  the 
disconcertingly  w'ide  reaction  in  those  mar- 
kets. Such  a  sturdy  comeback  has  brought 
conviction  that  price  improvement  has  been 
genuine  and  based  on  something  more  stable 
than  p\-ramid  speculation.  A  similar  reaction 
undoubtedly  would  do  the  stock  market  good, 
for  it  would  sers-e  to  bring  into  line  those 
who  have  insisted  on  maintaining  a  skeptical, 
waiting  attitude. 

But,  disregarding  those  who  are  w"aiting  for 
a  reaction,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  general  public  has 
rapidly  increased.  Already  the  market  has 
gone  through  several  million-share  days,  and 
the  breadth  of  dealings,  as  measured  by  the 
number  of  issues  traded  in,  has  seldom  been 
exceeded.  Caution  is  probably  still  the  best 
policy  with  regard  to  speculative  issues  which 
have  had  unduly  large  advances  since  last 
September ;  but  there  are  a  number  of  stocks 
which  have  lagged  behind  and  which  may  be 
expected  to  be  brought  up  into  line,  even  if 
other  parts  of  the  market  should  suffer  a  re- 
lapse. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  is  particularly  at- 
tractive as  one  of  the  good  gas  stocks  which 
is  out  of  line.  Other  gas  and  utility  stocks, 
such  as  Columbia  Gas  and  Electric.  Consoli- 
dated Gas.  and  People's  Gas,  have  advanced 
twentj'  points  or  so  on  the  average,  while  Pa- 
cific Gas  and  Electric  has  so  far  scarcely 
moved.  Earnings  are  good,  the  5  per  cent. 
di\ndend  is  safe,  and  the  >-ield  of  7.5  per 
cent,  has  recently  attracted  confident  buying. 
Another  stock  that  is  out  of  line  is  California 
Packing,  which  yields  nearly  S  per  cent,  at 
current  prices.  This  company  handles  a  stable 
line  of  canned  goods  and  in  the  past  year  it 
has  worked  out  of  a  difficult  inventon.'  po- 
sition and  succeeded  in  selling  ils  new  pack  at 
a  profit.  Over  the  longer  future  the  outlook 
is  for  gradually  increasing  earnings. 

Another  guide  to  profitable  speculation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  balance  sheets  now  being 
published.  In  many  cases  balance  sheets  have 
pointed  to  pronounced  improvement  in  the 
financial  condition  of  concerns  making  a  ver>' 
poor  showing  in  their  income  accounts  for 
1921.  For  instance.  United  Drug  reported  a 
deficit  of  over  $3,500,000  after  dividends,  but 
its  balance  sheet  showed  an  increase  of  more 
than  $1 1.000.000  in  net  working  capital. 
American  Can,  with  sipal!  net  earnings  for 
its  common  stock,  revealed  such  a  strong 
financial  position  in  its  balance  sheet  that  the 
stock  has  already  advanced  several  points  and 
looks  for  a  considerable  further  advance. 
Loft,  Inc.,  not  only  showed  good  earnings  in 
a  bad  year,  but  its  balance  sheet  reflects  a 
decidedly  strong  financial  position.  Of  course, 
there  are  poor  balance  sheets  as  well  as  good. 
One  of  the  bad  examples  was  that  of  Pierce 
Arrow,  which  shows  an  acute  need  for  new- 
financing.  But,  taken  all  in  all,  balance  sheets 
have  been  much  better  than  Wall  Street  ex- 
pected, and  the  reason  ver>-  likely  is  that  in- 
ventories, even  though  reduced  at  a  loss 
which  was  reflected  in  the  income  account, 
have  been  partly  turned  into  cash,  permitting 
the  reduction  of  bank  debts,  and  the  setting 
up  of  a  stronger  position   as  to  liquid  assets. 

Sears  Roebuck  has  made  a  good  response 
to  the  improvement  in  prices  of  products  of 
the  farm,  but  this  stock  has  only  started  on 
its  recover^-.  It  should  be  bought  outright 
and  held  for  a  verj*  substantial  rise  within 
the  next  vear  or  two. 


With  time  money  ruling  at  the  lowest  rates 
in  a  long  while,  the  bull  pools  have  had  it 
pretty-  much  their  own  w*ay  in  the  market  of 
late,  and  have  made  exceptional  headway  in 
many  specialties  which  had  more  or  less  been 
ignored  in  the  advance  in  the  leading  stocks 
which  took  place  earlier  in  the  year.  Inci- 
dentally most  of  these  leading  stocks  have 
done  very  little  beyond  what  they  had  done 
last  month,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  may  have  been  a  good  deal  of  quiet 
selling  in  such  securities  under  cover  of 
strength  in  the  specialties. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  a  market  in 
which  it  seems  easier  to  make  money  on  the 
bu\-ing  side  than  on  the  selling  side,  and  this 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  increase  the  appe- 
tite of  buyers.  Certainly  we  may  expect  that 
the  market  may  come  to  an  overbought  po- 
sition and  our  so  long  overdue  reaction  will 
then  take  place. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  merger  talk  in  Wall 
Street  these  days.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  opened  the  way  for  many 
mergers  in  our  railroad  w-orld.  New  York 
Central  has  been  exceedingly  strong  of  late 
on  account  of  such  talk,  and  certainly  the  tape 
action  suggests  that  splendid  buying  has  been 
going  on  in  that  issue  as  weH  as  in  stocks  of 
subsidiary  companies  helped  by  the  hope  that 
some  favorable  offer  will  be  made  for  the  mi- 
nority stockholdings.  Quite  naturally  sug- 
gestions  of   this    sort   and   the    recent    acqui- 


sition by  the  Nickelplate  interests  of  the  To- 
ledo, St.  Louis  &  Western  Railroad  furnish 
arguments  which  pools  may  use  to  advantage 
in  connection  with  various  minor  rails. 

Standard  railroad  stocks  like  New  York 
Central,  Southern  Pacific.  Xorfolk  &  Western, 
and  Atchison  appeal  with  particular  foroe  to 
those  far-sighted  investors  who  expect  rather 
long-continued  ease  in  the  money  market  and 
can  see  a  splendid  profit  in  carrjing  such 
stocks  on  account  of  their  dividends,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  prospect  of  a  big  rise  in  their 
market  valuations  later  on. 

In  the  steel  trade  there  is  continued  talk 
of  a  merger  of  independent  interests,  and  some 
of  the  steel  stocks  have  gone  higher  than  they 
have  been  for  a  year  or  tw-o  past.  Not  much 
money  is  being  made  now  by  any  of  them, 
and  probably  not  a  few  of  them  are  actually' 
operating  at  a  loss,  whereas  there  is  also 
continued  talk  of  possibility  of  foreign  com- 
petition cutting  in  on  domestic  steel  business 
at  coast  points.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no 
captain  of  industry-  more  certain  of  prosperity 
ahead  than  the  managers  of  our  steel  plants, 
who  have  done  such  remarkable  things  in  the 
development  of  this  business  in  the  United 
States,  and  when  railroad  rates  and  wages  are 
properly  adjusted  we  may  look  forward  to  a 
real  boom  in  steel. — The  Trader. 


Few  people  seem  to  realize  the  amount 
of  expansion  in  our  transportation  machine 
necessarj'  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
countr\-,  said  Herbert  Hoover.  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  And  an  equal  few  seem  to  have 
any  notion  of  the  price  we  pay  for  not  having 
it. 

Our  countr\'  is  more  dependent  upon  rail- 
way transport  than  any  other.  All  others  have 
comparatively  greater  coast  lines  and  internal 
waterways. 

The  experience  of  the  twentj-  years  before 
the  war  has  shown  that  we  must  build  an 
extension  of  lines,  including  terminal  facili- 
ties, additional  sidings,  etc,  everj-  year  equal 
to  the  construction  of  a  new  railwaj'  from 
New   York  to   San   Francisco. 

We  must  add  at  least  120.000  cars  and  2500 
locomotives  annually  to  our  equipment.  Since 
we  entered  the  war  in  1917  we  have  con- 
structed at  least  10.000  miles  of  railways  less 
than  our  increasing  population  and  economic 
development  called  for  and  we  are  behind  in 
rolling  stock  by  about  4000  locomotives  and 
200.000  cars. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  unless  we  can  have 
an  immediate  resumption  of  construction  and 
equipment,  our  commercial  community-  will 
pay  treble  the  cost  of  the  whole  of  them  in 
their  losses  of  a  single  season. 

The  ven.-  moment  that  we  reach  anj-thing 
like  normal  business  we  shall  see  a  repetition 
of  car  shortages,  followed  by  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer  from  one  to 
three  dollars  a  ton. 

We  shall  again  see  premiums  of  20  cents  a 
bushel  for  the  use  of  cars  for  moving  grain. 

We  shall,  in  fact,  see  a  shortage  of  com- 
modities to  the  consumer ;  and  we  shall  see 
gluts  upon  the  hands  of  the  producers. 

We  shall  see  factories  filled  with  orders 
again  closed  for  lack  of  cars ;  we  shall  see 
large  intermittency  in  emplo>Tnent ;  and  we 
shall  see  the  usual  profiteering  in  commodi- 
ties due  to  a  stricture  bet^veen  the  producer 
and  consumer. 

There  would  be  no  difficult).-  whatever,  by 
basing  such  losses  on  the  experiences  we  have 
already  had,  to  calculate  a  loss  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  a  billion  dollars  for  each  one 
of  these  periodic  transportation  shortages. 
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Copper  sales  this  far  have  been  the  heaviest 
of  any  time  since  the  trade  depression  set  in, 
and  the  greater  part  has  been  for  export. 

Unusual  activity  has  also  been  experienced 
in  the  motor  industry. 

WTiat    is    of   importance   is    that   unemploy- 
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ment  in  industrial  centres  is  being  steadily 
reduced.  Of  course  we  still  have  our  labor 
troubles,  but  Wall  Street  does  not  take  them 
seriously.  Even  the  threatened  coal  strike  is 
not  regarded  as  a  bear  factor,  and  if  it  does 
take  place,  it  will  not  last  long. 

Money   is  plentiful,   with   call   money  below 
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It  was  a  big  broad  stock  market  the  entire 
month  of  March,  with  prices  advancing  to 
new  high  levels,  and  total  sales  at  times  above 
the  million  mark.  All  bear  news  was  ignored, 
and  the  much -talked -of  reaction  failed  to  ma- 
terialize, but  on  the  contran,*  there  have  been 
further  exhibitions  of  underlying  strength, 
say  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.  in  their  April  monthly 
re\-iew.  Pubic  interest  is  gradually  increas- 
ing, although  the  theori,-  of  professionals  is 
that  it  will  require  something  of  a  setback  in 
values  to  establish  a  new  buring  basis  at- 
tractive to  the  public.  The  assumption  is 
that  the  advance  thus  far  has  discounted  the 
recovery-  in  bnsiness,  but  the  fact  that  the 
market  does  not  react  is  suggestive  that  busi- 
ness is  more  substantial  than  at  first  antici- 
pated. Looking  over  the  general  situation, 
there  would  seem  to  be  more  basis  for  this 
belief  than  has  hitherto  appeared  on  the  sur- 
face. What  has  appeared  to  be  merely  sea- 
sonal acti\'ity  now  has  a  more  permanent 
look,  and  the  treasur\-  officials  at  Washington, 
as  a  result  of  the  reports  received  through 
financial  centres  all  over  the  countr>'.  confirm 
this  belief. 

The  most  conser\'ative  barometer  is  the 
steel  industry,  which  has  been  showing  slow 
but  steady  improvement,  together  with  a 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  the  stabilization 
of  prices.  The  Steel  Corporation  is  now  ope- 
rating to  about  70  per  cent,  of  its  capacity, 
and  it  is  predicted  that  before  the  summer 
end?,  it  will  be  up  to  80  per  cent.  The  inde- 
pendent companies  generally  exceed  50  per 
cent.,  and  some  of  them  are  running  up  to  60 
per  cent. 
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3  per  cent.,  and  the  bond  market  reflects  the 
easiness  in  the  money  situation  as  an  ad- 
vancing market. 

A  revival  of  buWng  in  the  di^'idend-paj'ing 

transportation  shares,  the  past  month,  put 
them  to  new  high  prices  for  this  year,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  earnings  continue  to  show 
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Legal  Investment  for  Savings  Banks  in 

California. 


George  H.  Burr  &  Co. 

KOHL  BUILDING 

IAN   FRANCISCO 

NEW  TOXK  LOS  ANGKLES  CLEVBLAHD 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  DETROIT 

rHILADBLFHIA  CHICAGO  PITTSBURG 

SCRANTON  ST.  LOUIS  SEATTLE 

"A  National  Yet  Personal  Serrice  " 


improvement.  Statements  of  earnings  for  the 
month  of  February,  recently  issued  by  several 
important  railroads,  including  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  New  York  Central.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Illinois  Central  systems,  show  a  handsome  in- 
crease in  net  earnings  that  is  very  gratifying 
to  their  stockholders  and  encouraging  to 
prospective  buyers.  Sentiment  in  favor  of 
higher  prices  for  railroad  securities  continues 
to  grow  as  it  becomes  evident  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  transportation  companies  is 
steadily  increasing  and  that  the  properties  are 
being  operated  with  the  strictest  economy. 


The    New    England    Mutual    Life    Company 
announces    the    appointment    of    Mr.    Fred    H. 


W.  L.W.Miller 


Barclay  Hbnlbv,  Jr. 


H.  H.  Scott 

Miller,  Henley  &  Scott 

Managers  Pacific  Coast  Department 

Western  Assurance   Co. 
British  America  Assurance  Co. 
Firemen's  Underwriters  Agency. 
Guaranty  Fire  Assurance  Corporation. 
Tokio  Marine  &  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Abeille   Fire  Insurance   Co. 

201  Sansome  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephones:  Sutter  261 
Sutter  262 


Beaver,  Jr.,  as  agency  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  general  agency.  Mr.  Beaver  was 
formerly  associated  with  the  Pacific  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company.  He  has  the  heritage 
of  the  best  in  life  insurance  practice,  since  his 
father  was  for  thirty  years  San  Francisco 
general  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mutual  in  the 
firm  of  Kilgarif  &  Beaver. 


Jack  Martin,  president  of  the  Holsom 
Baking  Company,  and  Chester  S.  Parker,  sales 
manager  of  the  Sperry  Flour  Company,  an- 
nounce a  joint  ownership  of  the  Holsom  Bak- 
ing Company.  The  Holsom  Baking  Company 
took  over  the  Young  &  Swain  Baking  Com- 
pany several   months   ago,   and  up  to  now  all 
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the  stock  has  been  held  by  Jack  Martin.  C. 
S.  Parker  has  purchased  one-half  the  stock, 
making  the  business  virtually  a  partnership. 
Mr.  Parker  has  resigned  from  the  Sperry 
Flour  Company  in  order  to  devote  all  of  his 
time  as  vice-president  and  director  of  sales 
of  the  Holsom  Baking  Company.  Jack  Mar- 
tin remains  as  president  and  general  manager 
and  will  actively  direct  manufacture  and  pub- 
licity.   

Imports  of  refined  petroleum  into  Great 
Britain  recorded  in  the  aggregate  an  increase 
in  volume  in  1921,  but  a  fall  in  value,  say 
Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co.  Against  486,998,063 
gallons,  valued  at  £10.482,060,  in  1913,  and 
875.199,000  gallons,  valued  at  £66,317,760,  in 
1920.  imports  in  the  last  year  rose  to  1,061.- 
456,989  gallons,  valued  at  £52,817,217.  The 
average  import  price  was  just  under  one 
shilling  per  gallon,  compared  with  one  shilling 
six  pence  in  1920  and  with  a  fraction  over 
five  pence  per  gallon  in  the  pre-war  year. 
The  only  item  in  which  decreases  in  volume 
occurred  in  1921  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year  were  lamp  oil  and  lubricating  oil. 

.A.lthough  the  quantity  of  the  refined  pe- 
troleum oils  imported  in  1921  greatly  ex- 
ceeded that  of  1920,  there  was  a  marked  de- 
crease in  the  total  value,  owing  to  the  de- 
cline in  prices.  In  spite  of  this  decline,  how- 
ever, the  1921  prices  are  still  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  those  of   1913. 

The  aggregate  reexports  of  petroleum  from 


the  United  Kingdom,  which  totaled  4,126,381 
gallons  valued  at  £144,311  in  1913  and  had 
risen  in  1920  to  53.717,198  gallons  valued  at 
£5,387,367,  fell  to  the  comparatively  low 
figure  of  18,572,697  gallons  valued  at  £1,483,- 
194  in  1921.  Lamp  oil  reexports  were  about 
one-sixth,  motor  spirit  and  lubricating  oil 
each  about  one-half,  gas  oil  about  one-eighth, 
and  fuel  oil  approximately  one-thirteenth  of 
the  1920  quantities.  The  total  value  of  the 
reexports  of  refined  petroleum  from '  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1921,  although  less  than 
one-third  of  that  of  the  preceding  year,  was 
ten  times  that  of  the  pre-war  year,  1913. 
Also  the  average  prices  per  gallon,  which 
showed  marked  decreases  as  compared  with 
1920,  are  still  greatly  in  excess  of  those  of 
1913. 

The  increase  of  186.257,989  gallons  in  ag- 
gregate imports  and  the  decrease  of  35,144,501 
gallons  in  reexports  indicates  a  stock  of  over 
200.000.000  gallons  in  1921  available  for  con- 
sumption compared  with   1920. 

The  exports  of  refined  petroleum,  princi- 
pally lubricating  oil.  from  the  United  King- 
dom totaled  9.156,451  gallons,  valued  at 
£1.273,147  during  1921.  as  compared  with 
10.391,258  gallons  valued  at  £1.981,446  in 
1920.  

Investment  in  radio  stocks  and  securities, 
state  Leon  Goldman  &  Co..  have  been  very 
active  of  late  and  eagerly  sought  after  by 
large   and   small   investors.      As   this   industry 


CHAPTER  II 

It  is  easy  to  buy  bonds 

WHAT  IS  THE 

AVERAGE 
BOND  SALE? 


A  fe-w  years  ago  tond  buying  was 
considered  the  privilege  of  tlie 
wealtky.  The  small  investor  was 
compelled  to  speculate  or  be  con' 
tent  with  savings  bank  interest. 
Then  the  average  bond  sale  vvras 
$25,000. 

Today— due  to  the  fact  that  we 
give  the  same  encouragement  and 
service  to  the  small  investor  that 
the  large  investor  formerly  re 
ceived,  our  average  sale  to  indi' 
viduals,  as  taken  from  our  sales 
records,  is  $a,i20. 

The  average  sale  to  individuals 
and  banks  combined,  is  $4,191. 

Thirty'five  per  cent,  of  our  sales 
to  individuals  are  $1,000;  ten  per 
cent,  are  $500  and  one  per  cent. 
$100  bonds. 

Why  wait  untilsavings  amount 
to  $1000  before  buying  bonds? 


It  is  easy  to  buy  bonds. 
Small  amounts  or  large. 
Our  service  is  the  same  to  all. 
Call  or  use  the  mail.  Buy  Bonds! 

^sV  for  our  booklet  '^t  h  Easy  to  Buy  Bonds" 

^ame 


Address  - 


Gyrus  Peircec^Company 

433CalifomiaSfSANFRANCISCO-Tel.Sucter2866 

OAKLAND;  323  First  National  Bank  Building  •  FRESNO:  306  Mattel  Building 

STOCKTON  804-5  Comimrc.al  i.  Savings  Bank  BuilJincSAN  JOSE   21 1  Bank  otSjn  |ow  Building 
LOS  ANGELES  SEATTLE      '  SAN  DIEGO PASADENA 


Safe  Investments 

/~\UR  LIST  of  securities 
^"^  will  aid  vou  in  planning 
the  investment  of  your 
funds.  It  represents  our  35 
years  of  experience  in  select- 
ing municipal,  corporation 
and  first  mortgage  farm  land 
bonds  which  offer  the  high- 
est interest  rate  consistent 
with  excellent  security 

Calf  nr  urtli  /..  ifi.i  liu.  or  nittiumf  Kiot^j  jo, 

WM.R.STAATSCO. 

FjlahlUhrd  tSS7 
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develops  a  corresponding  high  profit  can  be 
foreseen,  as  was  the  case  years  ago  with  the 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies,  when 
enormous  profits  were  made. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  asked 
for  bids  on  the  construction  of  2000  single- 
sheathed,  steel  superstructure,  automobile  cars 
of  fifty  tons  capacity  to  be  used  on  its  Pacific 
system,  according  to  an  announcement  by 
George  McCormick,  general  superintendent  of 
motive  power  for  the  railroad. 

These  cars,  which  will  be  the  most  modern 
type  of  automobile  cars,  will  be  equipped  with 
double-swing  end  doors  and  staggered  side 
doors  having  ten  feet  clear  opening. 

According  to  McCormick,  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific now  has  2107  automobile  cars  in  use  on 
its  Pacific  system  and  the  new  order  will  be 
the  largest  ever  placed  by  a  Western  railroad 
for  this  class  of  equipment. 


The  Iberian  peninsula  once  had  a  land  con- 
nection with  Africa. 


LOGAN  &  BRYAN 

STOCK,  BOND,  COTON,  COFFEE, 
SUGAR  AND  GRAIN  BROKERS 

DIRECT  PRIVATE  WIRES 

Pacific  to  Atlantic — U.  S.  and  Canada 
MEMBERS: 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
BOSTON  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  COTTON  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  COFFEE  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE 
NEW  ORLEANS  COTTON  EXCHANGE 
PITTSBURG  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE 
WINNIPEG  GRAIN  EXCHANGE 
ST.  LOUIS  MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
LOS  ANGELES  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
PHILADELPHIA  BOURSE 
MONTREAL  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 

401  Montgomery  Street 

and 

Merchants  Exchange  Bldg. 

Tcleuhont  CarfteU  3000 

R.  C.  JENKINS,     C.  S.  LAWRENCE, 
San  Francisco  Managers 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


The  recent  publication  of  Lord  Brjce's  "In- 
ternational Relations"  is  of  topical  interest 
sandwiched  in,  as  it  is,  between  too  great  in- 
ternational conferences.  This  volume — which 
is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
which  is  also  the  publisher  of  "The  Study  of 
American  History"  and  of  the  celebrated  work 
on  modern  democracies — embodies  a  series  of 
eight  lectures  delivered  in  the  United  States  in 
August  of  last  year.    James  Bryce's  interest  in 
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The  Beautiful  and  Damned 

By  F.  SCOTT  FITZGERALD 

A  story  of  love  and  marriage  that 
points  to  a  moral  as  forceful  as  it 
is  true.  $2 

Telephone  Book  Dept.,  Kearny  5000 


Bonds 


for 
Investment 


MUNICIPALS 

IRRIGATION  DISTRICTS 

CORPORATIONS 


Specialists  in  Safety 


Anglo  LoDdon  Paris  Company 

One  Sansome  Street       San  Francisco 
Phone  Kearny  5600 


The  FRENCH  AMERICAN  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 

Commercia]      Checking-      Savings 

Resources  Over  -  -  $16,000,000 

A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COMMERCIAL  AND 
Personal  Cbbcsing 
AccooNTS  Solicited. 

SavluEi  Accoaou    lecelve 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 

cent,  per  anmim. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
$3.50 


OFFICERS 

Leon  BoCQiieraz.  President 
J.M.  Dnpas.Vlce-PTeiSdent 

A.  Bousquet Secretary 

W.F. Duffy Cashier 

J.  T.  Irilarry  .Asst.  Cashier 

Chas.L.  Ebner.  Jr 

Asst.  Cashier 


Hembs  Federal  Resore  Srsten  aod 
A£50CBled  Savings  Banks  of  Saa  Fraodscs 

The  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Sodetj 

(The   San   Francisco  Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St^  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BflSSION  BRANCH Miamn  and  21st  Stre£t> 

PARK-PRESiDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH  . .  aaneni  and  Tib  Are. 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH Ha^l  and  Belredm  StrecU 

December  31st,    1921 

Assets $71,851,299.62 

Deposits 68,201,299.62 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 1.000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds...      2,650.000.00 

Employes'    Pension    Fund 371,753.46 

A  d  idend  of  FOUR  AND  ONE-QUARTER 
f4J^)  ler  cent,  per  annum  was  declared  for  the 
six  m-uths  ending  December  31,    1921. 


Anglo-American  amicable  relations  is  synony- 
mous with  his  name,  and  among  his  many 
activities  to  promote  good  international  fel- 
lowship was  his  connection  with  the  Institute 
of  Politics  of  Williams  College,  under  whose 
auspices  these  lectures  were  delivered.  The 
book  purports  to  be  mainly  non-professional. 
The  author  did  not  "attempt  to  deal  with  the 
more  intricate  branches  of  the  large  subject 
covered  by  the  term  International  Relations." 
The  non-professional  character  of  these  eight 
papers  on  the  history,  the  present,  and  the 
problematical  future  of  international  politics 
lies,  however,  solely  in  their  merit  of  intelli- 
gibility. It  is  a  veritable  outline  of  interna- 
tional politics,  and  like  Wells'  famous  outline 
seeks  its  roots  in  the  beginnings  of  things. 
But  in  its  merit  of  being  alike  intelligible  to 
diplomatist  and  layman  its  unprofessional  na- 
ture ceases.  For  the  rest,  the  late  Conference 
at  Washington  might  have  done  worse  than 
study  the  new  outline  and  we  recommend  it 
as  a  text  for  Genoa  and  afterwards.  Lord 
Bryce's  theme  is  that  the  study  of  history, 
with  its  accompaniments  of  perspective  and 
breadth  of  outlook,  is  the  only  hope  for  a 
solution  to  the  muddled  relations  existing  be- 
tween states  and  the  revolutionary  conditions 
within.  "International  Relations"  should  be 
read  by  every  one  who  is  capable  of  forming 
an  intelligent  opinion  on  world  politics. 

Bryce's  second  last  publication  was  "The 
Study  of  American  History,"  which  was  his 
inaugural  lecture  upon  accepting  the  Sir 
George  Watson  Chair  of  American  History. 
Literature,  and  Institutions.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  until  the  foundation  of  this 
chair  there  was  not  anywhere  in  the  British 
Isles  university  instruction  in  American  his- 
tory or  institutions.  In  1911  the  British- 
American  Peace  Centenar\'  Committee  dis- 
covered tie  deficiency  and  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  providing  adequate  courses  of  Ameri- 
can historj^  in  British  universities.  The 
foundation  of  such  a  chair  was  placed  among 
the  foremost  articles  of  its  programme  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  (1814-1914).  However,  the  world  war 
interrupted  that  project,  even  as  it  had  frus- 
trated so  many  others.  Before  the  war  was 
over  the  committee  had  been  dissolved,  hand- 
ing over  its  functions  to  the  Sulgrave  Insti- 
tution and  the  Anglo-American  Society.  It 
was  the  latter  society  that  did  finally  found 
the  much-needed  chair  that  Lord  Bryce  and 
his  colleagues  in  international  friendship 
hoped  so  fervently  would  promote  and  cement 
Anglo-American  fraternity.  The  little  vol- 
ume, which  is  an  address,  rather  than  a 
weighty  contribution  to  historical  research,  is 
chiefly  interesting  in  its  connection  with  the 
new-made  British  institution  of  a  chair  in 
American  history. 

Viscount  Brj'ce's  last  visit  to  this  country 
was  in  the  summer  of  1921,  when  he  came  to 
take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Institute 
of  Politics  at  Williams  College.  He  was  not 
unnaturally  regarded  as  the  dean  of  the  con- 
ference out  of  whose  lectures  grew  "Inter- 
national Relations."'  Lord  Bryce  died  sud- 
denly, shortly  after  his  return  to  England, 
at  Sidmouth  on  January  22,  1922.  Thus 
ended  the  long  life  that  had  begun  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1S3S,  at  Belfast,  Ireland.  The 
remarkable  career  of  the  man  is  too  well 
known  to  need  further  comment :  but  some 
light  is  thrown  on  his  character  and  achieve- 
ments by  a  study  of  his  forbears.  His  career 
then  becomes  a  document  in  heredity.  James 
Bryce's  grandfather  was  one  of  the  long-  army 
of  martyrs  known  as  the  Covenanters.  His 
mother's  ancestors  had  fought  and  died  for 
the  cause  at  Bothwell  Brig.  She  brought  up 
her  son  to  her  faith  and  he  never  deserted  it. 
However,  ardent  Covenanter  and  anti-Burgher 
though  he  was,  James  Bryce  clashed  with  the 
other  anti-Burghers  and  was  dismissed  from 
their  elect  midst.  He  went  to  the  north  of 
Ireland  and  settled  in  Aghadoey,  where  he 
lived  for  more  than  half  a  century  and  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety.  But  it  was  a  half-centur>' 
of  religious  war.  James  Bryce  was  again 
unique  among  anti-Burghers.  He  was  ad- 
monished by  the  Ulster  Synod,  accused  of 
schismatical  courses,  suspended,  and  driven 
out.  Then  followed  a  hard  struggle  in  an  un- 
productive land,  supported  only  by  a  few  fol- 
lowers as  poor  as  himself.  But  v.'ith  the  ob- 
stinacy and  constancy  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Ul- 
ster Protestant.  James  Bryce  and  his  little  sect 
won  out  at  last.  Neighboring  ministers  came 
to  fall  in  line  with  Bryce.  who  now  occupied  a 
sort  of  unofficial  post  of  bishop  over  them. 
.\11  this  was  food  for  the  soul,  but  there  was 
often  no  bread  in  the  house  and  the  children, 
including  Lord  Bryce's  father,  often  went 
hungry,  always  went  barefoot,  and  pursued 
tbe  study  of  theology  and  the  classics.  Their 
mother,  who  had  been  Catherine  Annan, 
taught  them  Greek.  She  also  did  the  house- 
work and  visited  the  sick.  Such  were  Lord 
Bryce's  forebears.  And  their  history  ac- 
counts for  such  abnormal  feats  in  his  career 
as  the  writing  of  the  "Holy  Roman  Empire" 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six  and  the  perhaps  even 
greater  achievement  of  producing  "Modern 
Democracies"   at  the  age  of  eightv-three. 

R.  G. 


Notes  ot  Books  and  Author*. 
"The  Home  Radio :  How  to  Make  and  Use 
It,"  is  a  timely  book  which  the  Harpers  an- 
nounce for  early  publication.  A.  Hyatt  Ver- 
rill  is  the  author  of  this  book,  v;hich  should 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  thousands  who  are 
now  using  wireless  telephone  receiving  sets. 
The  author  has  avoided  all  technical  terms 
and  dissertations,  and  has  aimed  to  make  his 
directions  and  explanations  plain  and  simple, 
illustrated  by  purely  diagrammatic  figures.  It 
is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  know  how 
to  make,  use,  or  adjust  home  radios. 

Howard  Pyle's  "Men  of  Iron"  is  to  be 
translated  into  Braile,  the  alphabet  of  the 
blind.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Howard 
Pyle's  art  training  was  received  exclusively  in 
America. 

Mr.  Oscar  Beringer,  the  well-known  com- 
poser, who  died  recently,  was  a  great  friend 
of  Dickens.  He  composed  an  opera  for  which 
Dickens  wrote  the  libretto  that  was  per- 
formed privately  years  ago,  but  was  never 
made  public 

Miss  Rose  Macaulay's  novel,  "Dangerous 
Ages,"  has  won  the  Feraina-Vie  Heureuse 
Prize  awarded  by  a  committee  sitting  in  Paris 
to  an  English  work  of  imagination  published 
between  June  30,  1920.  and  June  29,   1921. 

James  Branch  Cabell's  "Gallantry"  in  a  new 
and  revised  edition  is  on  the  McBride  spring 
list.  "Gallantry"  (Dizain  des  Fetes  Gal- 
lantes)  is  composed  of  ten  eighteenth-century 
scenes  laid  partly  in  George  II's  England, 
partly  in  France  of  the  time  of  Louis  Quinze. 

Francis  Hackett's  "The  Story  of  the  Irish 
Nation"  is  to  be  published  this  month,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  by  the  Century 
Company.  It  is  a  story  from  the  oldest  times 
to  the  establishment  of  the  autonomous  state. 
Mr.  Hackett  is  the  literary  editor  of  the  Ne-u- 
Republic. 

Robinson  Crusoe's  Island  is  said  to  be  pop- 
ulated by  three  hundred  families,  who  support 
themselves  by  fishing.  The  island,  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  off  the  coast  of  Chile,  is  the  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  and  it  was  there  that  Al- 
exander Selkirk  was  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veyed for  fourteen  years. 

Ralph  Mayhew,  "the  Bubble  Book  Man," 
and  David  Cory,  creator  of  the  Puss  in  Boots. 
Jr..  Series,  address  their  countless  children 
readers  through  a  new  medium  now — the  home 
radiophone.  Mr.  Mayhew  talks  to  his  juve- 
nile audience  every  Sunday  evening  from  6:30 
to  7  from  the  Newark  station,  WJZ ;  Mr. 
Cory,  every  Thursday  from  the  Newark  sta- 
tion at  6  :45.  Both  supply  good-night  stories 
for   kiddies   within   the   belt   of   Eastern   time. 

On  Thomas  Seltzer's  spring  list  are  D.  H. 
Lawrence's  "Aaron  Rod" :  "Intrusion,"  a 
novel,  by  Beatrice  Kean  Seymour;  Hamilton 
Fyfe's  "The  Widow's  Cruse,"  a  humorous  and 
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All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 

Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square                San  Francisco 

__ 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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YOU   ARE   A    REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  houi  in  the  real  "Old  Bcmk 
Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE.  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Suttei. 

Rue  Old  Bookl  Bouiht.  Sold  and  Himled  Fan  by 

GEORGE  HARGENS  (loimoir  of  the  While  Hooie) 


Newbegin*s 

BOOK  SELLERS    ::    RARE  EDITIONS 

Librariva  Bought  and  Sold 

358  Poat  Street,  San  Frandaoe 

Opporit*  Union  Sqnara 


RADIO  SHARES 

Radio  Corporation  of  America 
Federal  Wireless 

Magnavox  (fornierlf  Commercial  Wireless) 
Moorhead  Ljiboratories 

Dealers  in  above  stocks 

National  Radio  (Wireless  Telegraph  and  Telephore) 

Largest  dealers  and  specialists  in  this  stock 

UNLISTED  SECURITIES 

LEON  GOLDMAN   &   CO. 

Investments.  Stocks  nnd  Bonds 

Suite  250  Russ  Bldg.  San  Francisco 

■14  years'  experience— is  years  in 
San  Francisco. 


satirical  novel ;  "Love  and  Dian,"  by  Con- 
cordia Merrel ;  "Jeremiah,"  a  play  by  Stefan 
Zweig;  "Fantasia  of  the  Unconscious,"  by  D. 
H.  Lawrence,  and  "Old  Europe's  Suicide,"  a 
brief  history  of  Europe,  1912-1919,  by  Briga- 
dier-General  C.   B.  Thomson. 

The  Macmillan  Company  published  on 
March  21st  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  new  novel, 
"The  Veneerings."  and  Marguerite  Wilkin- 
son's story  of  "The  Dingbat  of  Arcady." 


TelcplMiie 

A>vaBi^,White 

A    TELEPHONE    CALL 

secures  one  of  BEKINS'  big, 
covered  vans  for  the  protedtion 
of  your  furniture  on  Moving 
Day.       Rates  reasonable. 


Fire  Proof  Storage 

Sail  Frandsco  Oakland 

13th  a:  MiMion  22nd  a:  San  Pablo  Ave. 

Market  15  Oakland  907 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Elinor  Colhouae. 
''Elinor  Colhouse"  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
a  novel  at  all.  It  is  an  episode  in  a  novel. 
However,  its  author,  while  admitting  that  it  is 
one  of  five  parts  of  a  long  work,  thinks  that 
it  can  stand  alone.  It  could  in  the  manner  of 
the  average  long  short  story,  read  in  a  maga- 
zine, if  its  grip  on  one  were  no  more  felt 
than  is  the  average  magazine  story.  The 
truth  is  that  Mr,  Hudson's  peculiar  gifts  for 
realism  are  so  effective  that  one  does  not 
think  of  the  book  as  a  factitious  work  of  art 
— which  it  undoubtedly  is — but  rather  as  an 
actual  case.  It  is  one  of  the  few,  very  few. 
books  that  leave  you  with  defined  curiosity  as 
to   its   outcome. 

Since  one  has  already  been  invited  to  con- 
sider every  possible  combination  of  human 
affairs  that  can  be  compassed  in  several  hun- 
dred pages  and  dubbed  a  work  of  fiction,  it  is 
hard  at  first  even  to  understand  the  effect  of 
"Elinor  Colhouse."  It  is  not  the  charm  ex- 
erted by  so  many  novels  of  fascinating  or 
lovable  characters.  One  is  no  more  ac- 
quainted and  scarcely  more  attracted  by  Rich- 
ard Kurt,  hero,  than  one  is  by  the  average 
man  whose  domestic  or  business  fiascos  hail 
him  with  a  flare  of  newspaper  publicity.  His 
is  an  attenuated  personality  and  a  conven- 
tional type.  Still,  with  Elinor,  we  scarcely 
are  acquainted  with  him.  Elinor  herself  is 
both  a  type  and  an  individual,  and  far  from 
an  admirable  one.  She  is  the  typical  spoiled 
American  beauty  who  never  had  much  char- 
acter and  will  have  less  in  proportion  to  her 
future  spoiling.  She  has  scarcely  a  redeem- 
ing trait  and  her  domestic  unloveliness  is  re- 
vealed with  the  impersonal  air  of  a  dictaphone 
in  a  trial  scene.  And  yet  we  are  qui  vive  to 
know  what  becomes  of  her  and  what  becomes 
of  her  nice  but  not  particularly  noteworthy 
husband,  just  as  we  are  avid  to  learn  the 
latest  installment  of  a  dramatic  follow-up  in 
the  morning  newspaper. 

Mr.  Hudson,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
has  taken  a  leaf  from  the  human-interest 
type  of  journalism,  and  we  suspect  that  the 
effect  is  accidental.  He  is  obviously  a  writer 
who  is  intensely  interested  in  actualities.  He 
has  a  keen  sense  of  the  dramatic — rather  un- 
relieved by  humor — but  he  never  lets  it  run 
away  with  him.  His  drama  never  becomes 
theatrical;  it  has  the  more  effective  face  of 
plausibility.  In  other  words,  his  denouement 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  his  given  facts, 
and  one  follows  them  with  such  keen  interest 
just  because  they  ring  familiar  changes. 

"Elinor  Colhouse"  is  a  remarkable  book. 
One  is  tired  of  bandying  the  word  verisimili- 
tude, and  yet  it  applies  with  perfect  aptness 
to  this  chapter  of  average  human  nature.  Its 
publisher  says  that  it  is  a  novel  women  will 
talk  about.  We  disagree.  It  is  a  novel  that 
women  will  intensely  dislike,  because  it  is  not 
flattering.  Incidentally,  one  would  think  it 
the    work    of    a    clever    woman    novelist — so 


shadowy  is  Richard,  so  adroitly  are  Elinor's 
manceuvres  presented — but  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  the  author  is  Mr.  Hudson. 
We  rather  think  it  is  a  woman  at  that,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  Mr.  Knopf's  usual 
tabloid  authorial  biography  is  missing  from 
the  first  flap. 

Elinor    Colhouse.      By  Stephen    Hudson.      New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $1.50. 


The  Training  of  a  Secretary 

For  those  engaged  in  secretarial  work  or 
for  those  who  contemplate  taking  it  up  as  a 
profession  this  book  should  prove  of  prac- 
tical value,  as  it  is  the  result  of  long  practical 
experience.  The  possibilities  in  the  field  for 
persons  of  energy  and  initiative  are  demon- 
strated and  the  reader  is  introduced  to  the 
technique  of  secretaryship  by  easy  stages. 
Powers,  by-laws,  the  taking  of  minutes,  forms, 
mechanical  helps,  the  work  of  private,  social, 
and  other  secretaries,  and  financial  compen- 
sation have  all  been  dealt  with  adequately. 
An  interesting  feature  is  the  general  historical 
aspect  of  the  profession,  together  with  an 
account  of  famous  secretaries  and  their  ca- 
reers. 

The  Tkaining  of  a  Secretary.  By  Arthur  L. 
Church.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.   Lippincott  Company; 

?1.75.  ^ 

London  to  Melbourn*  by  Air. 

"14,000  Miles  Through  the  Air"  is  the  story 
of  the  first  flight  made  by  aeroplane  from 
England  to  Australia.  Sir  Ross  Smith,  fol- 
lowing his  war  service  as  a  British  airman, 
undertook  to  return  to  his  native  Melbourne 
from  London  via  the  air.  His  record  of  his 
daring  and  successful  voyage  is  told  in  clear, 
untechnical  English,  and  the  narrative  is  more 
packed  with  thrilling  adventure  than  most  ad- 
venture stories. 

14,000  Miles  Througk  tke  Air.  By  Sir  Ross 
Smith.     New  York:   The   Macmillan  Company;   $3. 


New  Books  Recelvtd, 

The    Open     Spaces.      By    John    C.    Van    Dyke. 
New   York :    Charles    Scribner's   Sons ;    $2. 
A  book  for  nature  lovers. 

His  Soul  Goes  Marching  On.  By  Mary  Ray- 
mond Shipman  Andrews.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons;   75   cents. 

A  story  of  an  incident  in  Roosevelt's  life. 

My  Memories  of  Eighty  Years.  By  Chauncey 
M.    Depew.      New    York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

$4. 

Autobiography. 

The  Forsyte  Saga.  By  John  Galsworthy.  New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $2.50. 

"The  Man  of  Property,"  "In  Chancery,"  and 
"To  Let,"  with  two  interludes,  "Indian  Summer 
of  a   Forsyte"   and    "Awakening,"   in    one  volume. 

The  Red  House  of  Mystery.     By  A.  A.  Milne. 
New    York:    E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.;    $2. 
A  mystery  story. 

A  Prisoner  of  the  Reds.  By  Francis  McCul- 
lagh.     New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $5. 

The  story  of  a  British  officer  captured  in  Si- 
beria. 


Rivers    and    Their    Mysteries.       By    A.    Hyatt 
Verrill.     New   York:   Duffield  &   Co. 
Popular    physiography. 

Guy    Hamilton     Scull.       By    Henry    J.     Case. 
New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  $3.50. 
Biography, 

Painted    Windows.       By    a    Gentleman    with    a 
Duster.     New   York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Studies  in   religious  personality. 

Wall  Shadows.      By  Frank  Tanncnbaum.      New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $2. 
A  study  in  American  prisons. 

The  Mystery  of  Mormonism.  By  Stuart  Mar- 
tin.     New   York:    E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co.;    $7.50. 

As  California  Wild  Flowers  Grow.  By  KatU- 
erine  Chandler.  San  Francisco:  Harr  Wagner 
Publishing  Company. 

Children  of  the  Market  Place.  By  Edgar 
Lee  Masters.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $2. 

An  imaginary  autobiography. 

14,000  Miles  Through  the  Air.      By  Sir    Ross 
.^mith.      New   York:    The   Macmillan   Company;    $3. 
The   story  of  the  first  flight  made  by   aeroplane 
from   England    to   Australia. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Tropical  Tramp  By 
Harry  L.  Foster.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co  ■ 
$2.50. 

Roughing  it  in  South  America. 

The  Heritage  of  the  Hills.  By  Arthur  Pres- 
ton   Hankins.      New    York:    Dodd,    Mead    &    Co  ■ 

$1.75. 

A    Western    story. 

Out  of  the  Darkness.      By   Charles  J.   Dutton 
New  York;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
A    detective    story. 

The  Wrong  Mr.  Wright.  By  Berta  Ruck 
New   York:    Dodd,   Mead   &  Co.;    $1.75. 


The  Canyon  of  the  Fools.  By  Richard 
Matthews  Hallet.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
$2. 

A  novel  of  the   West. 

Reflections  of  a  T.  B.  M.  By  Himself.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton   Mifflin  Company;   $1.50. 

A  compendium  of  feminine  traits  and  foibles. 

The  Art  of  Thinking.  By  T.  Sharper  Knowl- 
son.      New    York:    Thomas    Y.    Crowell    ComDany; 

$1.35.  ^     ^ 

The  Open  Road  to  Mind  Training.  By  Esrae 
Wingfield  Stratford.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell    Company;    $1.75. 

Handbook  of  Municipal  Government.  By 
Charles  M.  Fassett.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell    Company;    $1.50. 

Assets  of  the  Ideal  City.  By  Charles  M  Fas- 
sett.      New    York:    Thomas    Y.    Crowell    Company; 

Sir  David  Wears  a  Crown.     By  Stuart  Walker. 
Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company;    50  cents. 
Modern  plays,   edited   by  Frank  Shay. 

Thursday     Evening.       By    Christopher    Morley. 
Cincinnati:   Stewart  &  Kidd  Company;   50  cents. 
Modern  plays,   edited  by  Frank  Shay. 

Truly  Rural.  By  Richardson  Wright.  Bos- 
ton:   Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $2. 

A  story  of  the  rejuvenation  of  an  old  country 
house  within  and  without  by  the  editor  of  House 
and  Garden. 
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It  takes  more  than 
a  theory  to  develop 
Correct  Lubrication 


No  advantage  of  science,  of  vast  resources,  of  long 
experience,  of  up-to-the-minute  equipment  and  meth- 
ods, 13  overlooked  by  this  company  in  making  Zejo- 
lene  a  lubricating  oil  of  the  highest  quality. 

If  it  w^ere  possible  to  make  a  better  oil  than  Zerolene, 
this  company  would  make  it. 

It  is  made  in  five  consistencies,  one  of  which  is  exactly 
suited  to  the  needs  of  your  car. 

Use  Zerolene  for  Correct  Lubrication. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Califomia) 


IT'S  THE  WATER. 

Prepared  with  Glacier  Water  from 
Shasta  Springs 

AT   ALL   DEALERS 

SHASTA    WATER    COMPANY 


The  Wisdom  of  the  Beasts.  By  Charles  Au- 
gustus Strong.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

Modern  fables  satirizing  current  schools  of 
philosophy. 

Little  Folks'  Book  of  Nature.  By  Hiram 
Hunter.      New    York:    George   Sully  &   Co.;    $1.25. 

Free    Range  Lanning.      By   George   Owen    Bax- 
ter.     New  York:    Chelsea  House;    $1.75. 
A  Western    story. 


The  world  is  treated  to  what  has  been 
called  "another  attempt  to  lift  the  obscurity 
that  hangs  over  Shakespeare" — although  if 
Shakespeare  was  obscure  one  wonders  what 
fame  might  be.  This  effort  is  by  two  young 
dramatists,  H.  F.  Rubinstein  and  Clifford  Bax, 
and  the  Liverpool  Post  thus  compares  their 
work  with  the  best-known  previous  attempts: 
"Frank  Harris  created  a  figure  in  a  tragic 
mask,  bitter,  pitiable,  wretched.  Shaw,  miss- 
ing the  superb  Shakespearean  irony  and 
gayety  in  his  portrait,  gave  us  a  roystering 
jester  'Very  like  myself.'  Harris  found  that 
Shakespeare's  passion  for  the  Dark  Lady 
cankered  and  took  on  proud  flesh  in  him,  and 
tortured  him  to  nervous  breakdown  and  mad- 
ness. Shaw  showed  us  a  man  with  a  faculty 
for  laughing  at  everybody,  including  himself, 
and  a  journalistic  passion  for  noting  down 
fine  phrases.  The  one  was  impressive,  the 
other  amusing,  but  neither  told  the  whole 
truth.  Messrs.  Rubinstein  and  Bax  have  made 
a  more  comprehensive  study,  and  the  result  is 
a  play  which  must  stand  as  the  most  con- 
vincing statement  of  the  Shakespearean  enig- 
ma until   it  is  supplanted  by  a  better." 


Archibald  Marshall  is  working  on  his  new 
novel,  "The  Rectory  Family,"  which  will  be  a 
continuation  of  his  Clinton  Series,  and  will  be 
published  in  the  fall  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


"THE  TRUTH  SEEKER" 

This  is  the  name  of  the  oldest  continuously 
existing  Freethought  periodical  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  official  organ  of  The  American  Secu- 
lar Union,  the  objectives  of  which  are  for  the 
very  best  interests  of  our  nation,  and  of  the 
vital  affairs  of  life.  It  is  published  weekly, 
ably  edited,  has  a  wide  list  of  able  contribu- 
tors, and  its  columns  are  open  to  all  worthy 
contributions.  Many  good  things  may  be  lost 
from  lack  of  investigation.  Send  a  dime  for 
a  sample  copy,  or  a  dollar  for  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months,  to  The  Truth 
Seeker,  49  Vcsey  Street,  New  York — men- 
tioning The  Argonaut. 
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GRAND  OPERA. 


Singers  can  do  wonders  in  conquering  ill- 
ness and  singing  above  a  cold.  By  the  time 
this  column  is  printed  the  public  ^vill  know 
whether  Marj'  Garden  is  able  partly  to  fulfill 
her  engagement.  The  necessarj'  postponement 
of  her  performance  did  away  w^th  the  possi- 
bilitj'^  of  reviewing  her  work  for  this  week's 
issue.  Rosa  Raisa  has  proved  a  prop  and  a 
stay  to  the  operatic  organization  during  the 
necessan,'  substitutions.  Her  powerful,  dra- 
matic soprano  has  responded  ably  to  the  extra 
demands  made  upon  it.  the  singer  herself 
e\-idently  possessing  a  large  stock  of  vitality-. 

She  sang  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
nights  of  last  week  in  succession,  the  extra 
call  upon  her  vocal  powers  not  being  notice- 
able in  its  effect  until  Saturday  night,  when 
her  voice  seemed  somewhat  lessened  in  vol- 
ume. 

To  add  to  this  lady's  other  vocal  feats 
she  gave  a  short  outdoor  day  concert  in 
front  of  the  Chronicle  Building  early  last 
week.  Also,  she  unexpectedly  was  obliged  to 
assume  the  taxing  role  of  Elsa  in  "Lohengrin" 
— the  substtiute  bill  for  Friday  night — and  on 
the  previous  evening,  when  an  exceptionally 
large  audience  turned  out  for  "Tanhauser," 
she  won  many  plaudits  for  her  singing  in  the 
role   of   Elizabeth. 

Altogether,  Raisa  will  have  put  in  rather  a 
strenuous  two  weeks  when  the  season  is  over. 
For  these  singing  birds  are  not  wont  to  over- 
tax their  powers  by  frequent  performances. 
once  they  have  arrived,  iiuratore,  for  in- 
stance, the  star  tenor  of  the  troupe,  was  billed 
for  only  three  performances.  Raisa  was  the 
principal  figure  not  onh^  in  the  three  operas 
mentioned,   but  in  "Aida"  as  well. 

The  star  cast  for  Saturday,  however,  was 
at  the  matinee,  when  Muratore,  Edith  Mason. 
and  Hector  Dufranne  sang,  Muratore's  ap- 
pearance, with  Polacco  as  conductor,  lending 
to   the   matinee  bill   even  greater   importance. 

However,  the  choicer  sections  in  the  vast 
auditorium  were  well  filled  on  Saturday  night, 
the  presence  of  some  thousands  showing  that 
"The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna"  is  a  popular 
opera-  The  beauts-  of  the  music,  which  has 
that  popular  quality'  of  making  itself  imme- 
diately appreciated  on  a  first  hearing,  is  more 
particularly  responsible,  but  the  piece  is  a 
modem  music-drama,  or  melodrama,  and  we 
naturally  appreciate  what  belongs  to  our 
time. 

Then  there  are  the  two  beautiful  inter- 
mezzos, and  the  eloquence  with  which  the 
orchestration  interprets  the  changing  moods 
of  the  emotional  Keapolitans,  who  come  and 
go  during  the  three  acts  like  a  human  incar- 
nation of  the  joy  of  excitement. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  first  act  stir,  and 
rush,  and  vivacity.  Raisa's  presentation  of 
Maliella  retained  its  arresting  qualit\-.  The 
singer  emphasized  the  gipsy  qualities  of  Car- 
mela's  mid-hearted  adopted  daughter,  and  her 


close-reefed  black  hair  framing  features  suited 
to  the  role  lent  \Taisemblance  to  the  char- 
acter. 

The  volatile  street  groups,  frivolous,  amor- 
ous, and  gay,  made  a  strikingly  effective  con- 
trast to  the  religious  cortege  which  accom- 
panied the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  whose  jeweled 
ugliness  supplied  the  suggestion  which  results 
in  the  principal  motive  of  the  drama. 

The  missing  quality  in  the  opera  is  the  ele- 
ment of  s>Tnpathy.  These  boo-hooing  Latins 
weeping  freely  on  mamma's  bosom  do  not 
particularly  appeal  to  our  feelings,  although 
no  doubt  in  southern  Europe  they  represent 
realitj"  of  t>-pe.  In  Maliella  we  sense  some- 
thing dangerous ;  a  wnld,  lawless  nature  not 
made  for  domestic  preoccupations,  as  shown 
by  the  impetuositj'  with  which  ilaliella  turned 
her  back  on  the  urge  and  beckoning  of  se- 
ductive life  in  a  moment  of  frenzied  emotion. 

Forrest  Lamont  and  Giacomo  Rimini  were 
the  Uvo  prominent  male  figures  on  Saturday 
night,  the  tenor  showing  at  the  beginning  a 
slight  tendency  to  shear  away  from  the  pitch. 
But  this  weakness  he  conquered  eventually, 
giving  also  a  very  effectual  representation  of 
Gennaro's  sufferings. 

Giacoma  Rimini  was,  dramatically,  a  figure 
to  match  Raisa's  Maliella.  They  formed  a 
couple  strikingly  real  in  the  artificial  sur- 
roundings of  opera,  the  big.  athletic  baritone 
putting  into  the  Camorrist  leader's  love- 
making  a  most  appropriate  suggestion  of  reck- 
lessness and  conscienceless. 

Giacomo  Rimini's  great,  athletic  body  fit- 
tingly houses  a  full-bodied  baritone,  but  oddly 
enough,  it  doesn't  flow  out  with  sufficient 
freedom,  and  is  disfigured  by  a  chronic 
vibrato.  There  is,  in  fact,  opportunity  for 
this  singer  to  improve  his  naturally  fine  vocal 
equipment  by  further  study ;  particularly  as  he 
has  an  excellent  stage  presence,  a  dramatic 
temperament,  and  great  intelligence  in  exer- 
cising it. 

Maria  Claessens,  Margerj-  Maxwell,  Irene 
Pavloska,  and  a  long  list  of  lesser  singers 
rounded  out  a  cast  that  gave  us  San  Fran- 
ciscans our  first  real  acquaintance  with  the 
full  dramatic  and  musical  possibilities  of  the 
opera ;  the  orchestration,  as  rendered  under 
Pietro  Cimini's  baton,  plaring  an  almost 
equally  prominent  part  with  the  vocalism,  the 
stream  of  vi\-id,  eloquent,  changeful  music 
flowing  like  a  great,  multi-colored  tide,  illumi- 
nating the  dramatic  action,  to  whose  emo- 
tional tempests  it  forms  ^  background  of  har- 
monious loveliness. 

The  opera,  as  is  the  case  with  every  one 
heretofore  presented  during  the  present  sea- 
son, was  mounted  with  excellent  realistic  and 
dramatic  effect.  The  setting  in  the  middle 
act  was  almost  too  impressive.  It  showed 
what  looked  like  the  lofty  and  imposing 
facade  of  an  old  stone  church,  whereas  it  was 
only  the  exterior  of  a  Neapolitan  tenement 
house.  But  the  picture  it  presented  was, 
architecturally,  a  fine  composition,  and  lent 
dramatic  dignitj-  to  the  wild,  rather  sinister 
love  of  Maliella  for  Rafaele. 


Lovers  of  music  who  are  solicitous  for  San 
Francisco  to  hold  her  own  as  a  music  centre, 
or,  at  least,  as  a  centre  of  confirmed  appre- 
ciation of  music,  have  been  exhorting  San 
Franciscans  to  buck  up,  even  if  Mar>-  Garden 
may  not  soon  recover ;  her  appearance  being 
still  uncertain  at  this  writing  (Tuesday),  in 
spite  of  confident  assurances  on  the  invalid's 
part  that  she  will  be  Johnny  on  the  spot  on 
Wednesday  night. 

But  the  second  week — with  "Madam  But- 
terfly" billed — b^an  auspiciously  with  a  good- 
sized  audience,  larger.  I  should  judge,  than 
those    of   either    of    the    Saturday    audiences. 


-^l*iL 


Lake  Louise 

In  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 

Crystal  lakes  mirror  forests  and  snow  caps;  hotels  and  chalets 
gleam  with  the  gold  of  a  thousand  lights;  music,  dancing  and 
gay  social  life  crown  the  happy  hours  of  sunshine  spent  in 
climbing,  riding,  motoring,  golfing  or  suimming  in  warm 
sulphur  pools.  A  vacation  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 
overflows  v.ith  thrills.  Climbing  feats  are  made  easy  by 
Swiss  guides.  Alps  and  "dose  ups"  of  big  game  await  your 
camera.  All  so  easy  to  reach. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

F.    L.    N'ASON.   Gen.    .\g*t.    Pass.  Dept. 

•i/?    Market    St..    San    Francisco,    Calif. 

Telephone    Sutter    1585 

AU  information  amcerning  Canada  furnished 
fin  request.     Canadian  neicspaper^  on  file.  M 


The  public,  by  the  way,  never  heeds  exhorta- 
tions or  admonitions  about  patronizing  high- 
class  attractions  because  it  ought  to.  Like  the 
wind,  it  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  it  blew 
into  the  Auditorium  by  the  thousand  on  Mon- 
day night,  simply  because  it  loves  the  opera 
"ifadam  Butterfly." 

All  of  the  choicer  sections  of  the  house,  as 
on  Saturday  night,  were  well  filled,  but  the 
people  also  spilled  over  into  the  contiguous 
and  less  desirable  territory-,  and  they  were 
there  in  surBcient  numbers  to  supply  that 
sense  of  exhilaration  which  comes  when  one 
is  a  unit  in  a  vast  and  keenly  expectant 
throng. 

Assured  as  we  were  in  advance  of  a  fine 
performance,  the  off-stage  aria  of  Cho-Cho- 
San  made  us  realize  the  beaut\%  purit\-,  and 
strict  adherence  to  pitch  of  Edith  Mason's 
soprano.  So  it  remained  throughout  the 
opera ;  a  vocal  organ  of  real  loveliness,  al- 
wajs  colored  by  the  tints  and  shades  of  Cho- 
Cho-San's   tenderly  varied  emotions. 

If  Edith  Mason's  physical  representation 
could  have  matched  her  vocal  and  dramatic 
equipment  she  would  have  been  ideal  for  the 
part.  But  when  the  child-bride  became  a 
suffering  woman  the  actress  and  the  singer 
were  fused  into  one,  and  the  impersonation 
was  deeply  moving. 

The  invaluable  tenor,  Edward  Johnson,  sang 
the  role  of  Pinkerton  with  great  h-ric  charm, 
and  acted  with  romantic  fer\"or.  Georges 
Baklanoff  succeded  in  giving  a  remarkably 
strong  effect  of  Sharpless'  fundamental  dis- 
approval of  the  Japanese  union,  even  while 
maintaining  a  sort  of  majestic  immobility ; 
and  the  big  Russian's  beautiful  voice  flows 
from  his  noble  sounding-board  of  a  chest  like 
a  broad,  smooth  river  of  tone. 

Irene  Pavloska's  fine,  suave,  dramatic  con- 
tralto, and  the  fer\-or  with  which  the  singer 
expressed  the  poignancy  or  Suzuki's  sympathy 
were  instrumental  in  heightening  the  pathos 
of  the  general  representation,  although  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  character  came  a  little 
out  of  the  self-effacement  generally  charac- 
teristic of  the  role :  such,  for  instance,  as 
was  practiced  on  this  same  stage  by  Alice 
Gentle  in  this  role  six  months  ago. 

A  very  good  bit  of  acting  was  done  by 
Octave  Dua  in  the  role  of  the  rapacious  and 
ser\-ile  marriage -broker,  although  the  astound- 
ing make-up  was  overdone,  and  looked  as  if 
Goro  had  begun  to  putrefy. 

The  other  roles,  those  of  Kate  Pinkerton, 
sung  by  Philine  Falsco.  of  Constantin  Xico- 
lay's  Bonze,  and  Jose  Mojica's  Yamadori. 
were  in  good  hands,  each  singer  contributing 
to  the  general  effect  the  intense  emotional 
suggestion  which  is  so  marked  a  character  of 
this  opera. 

It  is  strange  how  Italians  took  hold  of  a 
short  story  written  by  an  American  about  a 
Japanese  woman  and  the  curious  social  con- 
ditions of  an  alien  race  and  gave  it  such  sur- 
passing beaut>'  and  pathos  that  it  stands  now 
as  one  of  the  great  operas.  There  is  no 
opera  of  which  the  story  is  told  so  simply 
and  genuinely,  and  with  such  an  absence  of 
operatic  artificiality,  as  this  has  been  by  those 
master  librettists.  Illaca  and  Giacosa ;  the  lat- 
ter, indeed,  standing  ver\-  high  in  Itzy  as  a 
dramatist  in  his  own  right.  And  Puccini  sur- 
passed his  highest  flights  in  this  opera. 

Incredibly  beautiful  are  the  orchestral  har- 
monies. There  is  humanness  of  tone  to  the 
man-elous  pathos  of  those  passages  which 
mirror  the  suffering  in  Cho-Cho-San's  gentle 
soul,  as  she  stands  the  night  through  hoping, 
longing,  and,  at  the  last,  fearfully  question- 
ing: the  supernal  suffering  of  the  constant 
woman-soul  inflicted  by  the  earthy,  faithless 
male. 

Yes,  it  is  true,  perhaps,  that  Cho-Cho-San 
was  more  innocent  than  Japanese  girls  in  her 
position  are  wont  to  be;  true,  also,  that  there 
are  many  money-loving  Madam  Chr>-san- 
theme's  in  Japan.  But  Madam  Butterfly 
stands  for  the  exception :  the  exquisite,  tender 
nature  created  to  express  purity,  constancy, 
and  love.  And  Puccini  wove  most  inspired 
music,  which  expressed  the  fragrance  and 
beautj-  of  the  tender,  submissive,  faithful 
heart  that  was  dedicated  to  suffering,  and 
bound  to  bruise  itself  against  the  hard  for- 
getfulness  and  selfishness  of  average  hu- 
manit>'. 

No  other  opera,  as  it  seems  when  we  pause 
to  recall  them  one  by  one,  is  so  rich  in  aesthetic 
suggestion  as  this.  Ever>-  setting  expresses 
the  Japanese  delight  in  flower  and  foliage 
forms,  and  the  beauty  of  groi^-ing  things. 
And  to  this  aspect  of  the  opera  full  justice 
was  done  by  the  management  on  Monday 
night,  the  Orientalism  in  costume  and  archi- 
tecture lending  beautj-  of  design,  color,  and 
form  to  the  media  employed  in  each  set. 

Polacco  led.  and  the  untiring  \-igiIance 
which  he  exercises  over  every  department  of 
his  orchestra  resulted  in  an  eloquence  and 
beauty  of  tonal  harmonies  which  we  have 
never  heard  surpassed :  and  possibly  never 
heard  equaled  in  this  special  score. 


"THE  BOHEMIAN  GIRL." 

Funny  old.  rustj-,  musty.  fust>'  opera ! 
Funny  old  stilted  situations,  toploftical  dia- 
logue, such  as  is  nowadays  used  in  burlesques 


of  melodrama !  "Leave  us !  I  would  be 
alone !"'  "Start  not,"  says  Arline,  *T  would 
chiffily  (sic)  remain."  This  is  Theo  Penning- 
ton, who  squeaks  her  prettj-  singing  voice  up 
to  the  top  areas  of  her  head  when  she  changes 
to   a   speaking   voice. 

You  can't  help  enjoj-ing  the  old  ballads  in 
"The  Bohemian  Girl,"  but  you  must  be  an 
awful  dub  if  you  don't  chuckle  over  the  situa- 
tions. "And  now,  m\-  friends,"  says  the 
Count,  after  a  brief  inter\'al  of  battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death,  "we  will  resume 
the  festivities." 

The  Count  is  extremely  pious.  His  m\'Tmi- 
dons  would  pursue  the  lawless  abductor  of 
the  little  Arline.  But  no.  First  they  must 
waft  an  operatic  prayer  skj-wards.  So,  while 
the  abductor  makes  tracks  up  into  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  with  the  little  .\mheim  heiress 
over  his  shoulder,  the  genteel  Count  detains 
the  myrmidons  in  prayer.  Result,  De^-ils- 
hoof  has  successfully  flewed  the  coop,  and 
the  too  devout  Count  is  minus  an  heiress. 

And  then  Papa  Arnheim.  after  a  decade  or 
so.  is  still  plunged  into  unassuaged  grief  over 
the  loss  of  his  child.  He  sings  "The  Heart 
Bowed  Down,"  and  we  remember  tenderly 
how,  in  our  teens,  we  used  to  feel  right  down 
sorr^-  for  the  nice,  aristocratic,  lace-ruffled, 
inconsolable   papa-count. 

Then  in  the  market-place  where  the  gipsies 
assemble  there  is  the  mark  on  the  arm  of  the 
prettiest  gipsy,  a  start,  recognition,  "My 
Child;"  and  forthwith,  without  any  unneces- 
sary- fussing  over  legal  proofs,  .\rline,  the 
gipsy  girl,  instantly  finds  that  when  she 
dreamt  she  dwelt  in  marble  halls  she  dreamt 
true. 

Yes,  it  is  a  dear  old  piece  of  absurdity,  and 
we  enjoy  it  in  a  different  way  from  what  we 
did  in  those  happy  past  days  when  the 
Count's  weight   of  woe   was  so   overwhelming 
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The  Survival  Of 
The  Fittest 

is  a  scientific  theory  nowbere  better  ex- 
empHBed  than  in  the  Chinn-Beretta  or- 
ganization. The  personnel  of  our  staff 
is  comprised  only  of  men  who  have  quali- 
fied as  genuine  optical  experts  worthy  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  dispensing 
Chinn-Beretta  eyeglass  service. 

Eight  convenient  stores  with  the  finest 
scientific  equipment  and  a  high-class  stafi 
of  experts  places  Chinn-Beretta  ser^ncc 
foremost  in  the  field. 
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that  you   could   almost   spoon   it  up   from   his 
marble  halls. 

The  lively  young  crickets  of-  "The  Mikado" 
are  perfectly  matter  of  fact  under  these  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  The  dialogue  comes 
out  like  the  words  of  a  mechanical  doll,  but 
they  sing  for  all  they  are  worth.  They  don't 
know  much  about  shading,  bless  their  hearts, 
but  to  them  so  far  there  is  not  much  shading 
in  life  anyway.  The  clear,  ringing  notes 
fairly  jump  out  of  their  lusty  young  throats. 
They — the  chorus,  particularly — make  ecstatic 
forward  movements  full  of  the  joy  of  life  as 
they  sing.  Lucky  kidlets  !  How  they  do  love 
their  job ! 

Ed  Andrews'  comedy  training  lies  in  abey- 
ance this  week,  lost  in  the  folds  of  Devils- 
hoof's  gipsy  draperies.  For  Devilshoof,  like 
the  gipsy  queen,  belongs  to  melodrama,  and 
fun  hasn't  much  chance  in  the  melodramatic 
sentimentalities  of  the  one  Balfe  opera  that 
the  public  ever  knew. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Salnt-Saens. 

Somebody  has  called  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett 
the  Gorden  Selfridge  of  letters,  but  with  much 
more  point  could  Saint-Saens  be  called  the 
Gordon  Selfridge  of  music,  writes  N.  C.  in 
the  Manchester  Guardian.  He  was  a  sort  of 
universal  provider  of  composition,  ^^'^hatever 
your  musical  want  Saint-Saens  could  "reach 
you  down"  a  fair  idea  of  it — symphony,  bal- 
let, piano  concerto,  opera,  Messe  Solennelle. 
march  for  military  band,  symphonic  poem,  or 
fantaisie  for  harp.  If  versatility  were  genius 
Saint-Saens  would  be  second  to  none  among 
the  composers  of  all  time.  But  though,  as 
Gounod  said,  Saint-Saens  could  write  at  will 
a  work  in  the  style  of  Rossini,  of  Verdi,  of 
Schumann,  or  of  Wagner,  he  had  no  style  of 
his  own.  You  can  find  every  composer  known 
to  music  :n  Saint-Saens — save  Saint-Saens. 
The  real  creative  genius  can  not  so  easily 
conceal  his  personality  as  Saint-Saens  could: 
let  him  put  his  content — or,  to  use  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  astheticians,  his  "intuition" — 
into  as  many  forms  as  may  be,  there  yet  will 
emerge  from  his  art  some  touch  that  betrays 
the  man.  Even  the  most  universal  of  all 
artists  was  always  Shakespearean.  Hamlet 
speaks  with  Othello's  accent.  The  very  scul- 
hons  in  the  "Comedie  Humaine"  have  genius 
— the  genius  of  Balzac.     The  style  is  the  man. 

Saint-Saens  himself  was  a  very  shrewd 
critic,  and  he  had  no  illusions.  He  was  the 
man  of  the  world  all  over,  with  a  charming 
dash  of  cynicism  in  his  wit.  Though  he 
trafficked  with  the  most  ambitious  forms  of 
music  he  never  inflated  himself  absurdly  in 
an  attempt  to  fill  them.  Unlike  one  or  two 
of  the  dons  circulating  in  British  music  of 
the  'nineties,  who  had  a  semblance  of  Saint- 
Saens'  technical  alacrity,  but  none  of  his  com- 
mon sense.  Saint-Saens  did  not  ape  the  man- 
ners of  the  masters  out  of  snobbishness  or 
vanity.  He  worked  at  the  big  forms  as  he 
worked  at  the  small  forms,  because  he  was 
in  love  with  his  beautiful  technique,  and,  like 
an  artist,  never  tired  of  watching  the  dex- 
trous play  of  it  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
He  always  kept  within  his  limitations,  and 
hardly  ever  got  ponderous.  He  wrote  in- 
triguing essays  in  composition  rather  than 
composition  itself.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine 
a  gentle  smile  of  irony  from  him  on  reading 
in  Mr.  Her\-ey's  biography  this  sentence ; 
"How,  indeed,  can  one  hope  to  convey  an 
idea  of  a  musical  personality  so  consistent  yet 
so  wayward,  so  classical  yet  so  romantic,  so 
grave  yet  so  gay?  How  describe  this  protean 
composer  who  finds  himself  equally  at  home 
whether  writing  an  opera,  a  string  quartet, 
a  symphony,  or  a  simple  song?"  "I  am  an 
eclectic,"  Saint-Saens  once  said  of  himself, 
-ind  that  was  the  right  thing  to  say  of  a  man 
who  was  very  good  at  saying  the  right  thing. 


The  last  slave  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a 
negress  named  Margaret   Pine,   died  in   1857. 
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In  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

Thn  Columbia  Theatro. 

The  third  and  final  week  of  the  Dunbar 
comic  opera  season  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
will  open  this  Sunday  night  with  a  revival  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  two-act  comic  opera, 
"H.  M.  S.  Pinafore,"  one  of  the  most  popular 
light  operas  ever  staged.  Ralph  Rackstraw 
will  be  sung  by  Harry  Pfeil,  and  Dick  Dead- 
eye  by  Ray  Goerler.  Theo  Pennington  will  be 
the  Josephine,  and  she  is  expected  to  make  an 
even  bigger  hit  than  she  did  in  the  "Robin 
Hood"  production.  Litt'e  Buttercup  will  be 
sung  by  Paula  Ayres,  and  Ed  Andrews  is  en- 
trusted with  the  role  of  Sir  Joseph  Porter, 
K.  C.  B.,  while  Captain  Corcoran  will  be 
played  by  Carl  Bunschu.  George  Olsen  as 
Bill  Bobstay  and  Regina  Manville  as  Hebe 
will  complete  the  cast.  Song  gems  of  great 
popularity  are  included  in  this  work.  Among 
them  are  "We  Sail  the  Ocean  Blue,"  "I'm 
Called  Little  Buttercup,"  "The  Merry  Maiden 
and   the  Tar,"  "Farewell,   My  Own." 

Easter  Monday  night,  April  17th,  marks 
the  opening  of  Chauncey  Olcott's  annual  en- 
gagement at  the  Columbia.  The  vehicle  that 
he  has  chosen  for  his  San  Francisco  offering 
is  "Ragged  Robin,"  by  Rida  Johnson  Young 
and  Rita  Olcott.  A  Broadway  cast  headed  by 
Ethel  Intropidi  will  assist.  Already  the  gal- 
lery gods  are  getting  ready  to  whistle  Olcott's 
new  song  hits. 

The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

William  Seabury's  latest  divertissement  is 
an  assortment  of  pleasing  songs  and  dances. 
Assistin-r  him  are  Rose  Stone.  Edith  !May 
Capes.  Marie  Cavanaugh,  Margaret  Quimby, 
J.  Roxey  Clements,  and  Bud  L.  Cooper.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  ultimate  in  intimate  little 
revues. 

Both  Clarence  Oliver  and  Georgie  Olp  have 
been  legitimate  players  for  years.  They  ven- 
tured into  the  two-a-day  with  a  sketch  by 
Agnes  Scott  called  "The  Wall  Bet\veen"  and 
followed  this  w^ith  a  one-act  play  by  Hugh 
Herbert  called  "Discontent."  Their  new  play- 
let is  called  "Wire  Collect,"  and  was  written 
by  William  Anthony  McGuire.  Mr.  McGuire 
has  written  several  distinctive  sketches,  and 
the  biggest  of  the  season's  Broadway  hits  was 
from  his  pen — "Six-Cylinder  Love." 

Who  else  but  a  Scot  couia  be  named  Sandy 
Shaw  ?  And  where  else  could  we  find  that 
same  delightful  burr-burr  w'hich  Sandy  Shaw 
uses  so  pleasantly,  except  in  Scotchmen  ? 
There  are  few  Scots  like  Sandy.  He  has  a 
highly  developed  sense  of  humor  and  a  happy 
knack  of  singing  songs  so  that  their  memory 
lingers. 

Norris'  Collies  in  "Springtime  Follies"  is 
the  happy,  joyous  title  of  one  of  the  prettiest 
animal  acts  today  in  vaudeville. 

The  Rinaldo  Brothers  in  Roman  art  have 
selected  sculpture  as  an  artistic  endeavor, 
with  the  hint  that  athletics  in  those  days  was 
also  an  art.  They  give  a  series  of  poses  de- 
picting various  well-known  statues.  They  also 
engage  in  a  hand-to-hand  balancing  act  and 
some   difficult  g^-mnastics. 

Billy  B.  Van  and  James  J.  Corbett  in  their 
funny  skit,  "The  Eighteenth  Amendment," 
Princess  Jue  Quon  Tai,  the  Chinese  prima 
donna,  and  Berk  and  Sawn  with  their  snappy 
steps  will  remain  for  a  second  week. 


A  Creditable  Production 
"The  Sorcerer"  at  the  Players  Club  Friday 
and  Saturday  nights  during  April  and  May  is 
attracting  attention  for  the  way  it  has  been 
staged  and  costumed.  Scenery  and  costumes 
are  unusual.  The  dances  put  on  by  Katharane 
Edson  are  also  interesting  features.  A  good 
cast  of  principals  and  a  chorus  of  forty  make 
this  production  one  of  the  best  things  the 
Plavers  Club  has  done. 


Kreisler'8  Offering 
Here  is  the  programme  which  i-r.  Kreisler 
will  give  in  San  Francisco  at  the  Exposition 
Auditorium  on  Easter  Sunday  and  at  the  Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium  in  Fresno  on  Monday 
night.   April   17th: 

Kreutzer   Sonata    Beethoven 

Aiiagio  sostenuto — Presto, 

Andante  con  variazioni — Presto. 
Concerto  in   E  minor Jlendelssohn 

Allegro    molto    apassionato — Andante. 

Allegretto   non  troppo. 

Allegro  molto  vivace. 

Hymn   to   the    Sun Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Ballet    Music   from    "Rosemunde" Schubert 

Lotus  Land Cyril    Scott 

La   Gitana,   Caprice   Viennois Kreisler 

The  three  men  in  the  musical  world  who 
draw  the  largest  audiences  at  present  are 
John  McCormack,  tenor;  Fritz  Kreisler,  vio- 
linist ;  and  Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  pianist. 
McCormack,  Kreisler.  and  Rachmaninoff  al- 
ways give  what  they  themselves  like  best,  and 
this  makes  their  triumph  the  greater ;  they 
raise  the  public  to  their  level  and  the  genius 
which  warms  their  hearts  kindles  enthusiasm 
even  in  those  who  do  not  ordinarily  care  for 
music.  There  are  more  men  at  their  recitals 
than  at  any  other  similar  musical  entertain 
mcnts. 

Kreisler,  who  made  a  modest  beginning  in 
San  Francisco  some  fifteen  years  ago,  will 
give  his  only  San  Francisco  recital  on  Easter 
Sunday,   .'\pril    16th,    at   the   Exposition   .A-udi- 


torium.  This  recital,  under  the  local  man- 
agement of  Frank  W.  Healy,  already  has  such 
a  large  advance  sale  as  to  indicate  that  every 
seat  in  the  great  hall  will  be  filled  when  Mr. 
Kreisler  appears. 


Polo  at  Del  Monte. 

The  matches  in  the  Del  Monte  Polo  Tour- 
nament will  run  until  April  9th,  when  the 
California  winter  season  closes.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Howard  Schrpder,  Mrs.  David  Blank- 
inhorn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  G.  Miller,  Miss 
Louise  Burke,  Carleton  Burke,  Arthur  Per- 
kins, Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Peoples,  Miss 
Beatrice  Peoples,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith 
Spalding  have  been  among  the  southerners  at 
the   games. 

Much  concern  is  felt  over  the  serious  acci- 
dent which  Major  Robertson  sustained  in  the 
polo  match  against  Midwick  on  Sunday.  He 
is  suffering  from  concussion  of  the  brain  and 
other  serious  injuries,  and  his  condition  is  re- 
ported as  critical. 

The  North  vs.  South  Feature  Polo  Match 
will  close  the  Del  Monte  tournament  and  the 
season  in  California  next  Sunday.  Carleton 
Burke,  the  Midwick  star,  will  captain  the 
southern  team,  and  will  probably  have  in  the 
line-up  Teddy  Miller,  Elmer  Boeseke.  Arthur 
Perkins,  and  himself.  The  north  line-up  will 
likely  consist  of  Tom  Driscoll,  Eric  Pedley. 
Hugh  Drury,  and  Will  Tevis,  Jr. 

Among  the  polo  set  from  San  Mateo  and 
the  Peninsula  who  took  in  the  matches  at 
Del  Monte  over  the  week-end  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  McCreer\",  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S-  F. 
B.  Morse,  Miss  Katherine  Ramsey,  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Kuhn,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Mr.  Richard 
DeC.  Schwerin,  Mr.  Archibald  Johnson,  Mr. 
Harry  Hunt,  Mr.  John  Parrott,  and  Mr.  W. 
W.  Crocker. 


THE  DECAY  OF  GRAND  JURIES. 

For  several  centuries  the  spirit  of  comedy 
has  found  pasture  in  grand  juries  (says  the 
Manchester  Guardian).  The  Brown  who 
boasted  that  the  Browns  had  been  grand 
jurors  ever  since  the  flood  was  a  standing  butt 
of  Elizabethan  wit.  The  travelers  whom  Fal- 
staff  robbed  at  Gadshill  pleaded  that  they 
were  grand  jurors,  in  the  spirit  of  the  French 
lady  who,  at  a  still  more  serious  crisis,  asked 
her  father  confessor  if  God  would  not  think 
twice  before  damning  a  person  of  her  quality. 
"Grand  jurors,  are  ye  ?"  Falstaff  replied. 
"We'll  jure  ye,  i'  faith."  Something  of  this 
contumacious  spirit  towards  grand  juries  has 
betrayed  itself  since  the  war,  even  in  grand 
jurors  themselves.  Among  other  war  econo- 
mies, we  did  without  them  then,  yet  justice 
managed  to  get  itself  done.  Until  that  great 
hazard  had  been  run,  it  was  perhaps  a  not 
completely  refutable  view  that  the  admirable 
previous  results  of  our  trials  at  Assizes  and 
Quarter  Sessions  had  only  been  rendered  pos- 
sible by  the  discretion  of  grand  juries  in 
throwing  or  refraining  from  throvnng  out 
bills.  Until  some  convulsion  even  greater 
than  the  war  prevents  all  the  cocks  in  the 
world  from  crowing,  there  may  linger  the 
simple  faith  of  Chanticleer  that  the  sun  gets 
up  because  Chanticleer  crows. 

Indeed,  even  the  simple  faith  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan grand  juror  appears  even  now,  after 
the  war,  to  linger  in  the  bosom  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  East  Riding  Quarter  Sessions. 
His  defense  of  the  system  on  Tuesday  shows 
us  a  soul  in  which  there  is  no  guile.  "He 
liked,"  he  said,  "being  a  grand  juryman  be- 
cause of  the  position  of  enormou-;  power  that 
it  gave  to  them.  They  stood  above  judges, 
juries,  and  even  courts  of  law.  They  abso- 
lutely had  plenary  power  to  prevent  any  man 
being  put  on  trial."  It  sounds  as  if  grand 
jurors  must  be  the  Hidden  Hand  of  which 
some  of  our  sterner  patriots  usea  to  talk 
darkly  during  the  war.  A  grand  jury,  this 
champion  said,  could  "go  into  a  room  and 
hold  a  secret  inquiry  not  bound  by  any  rules 
of  evidence."  and  if  in  this  secret  session  they 
decided  to  veto  a  trial,  they  "gave  no  reasons 
and  were  bound  by  an  oath  of  secrecj'  not  to 
reveal  anything  that  happened  in  their  room." 
Described  with  this  warmth,  it  seems  an  al- 
most guilty  pleasure.  But  the  speaker  justi- 
fied it  on  the  ground  that  "in  the  criminal 
law  of  England  the  scales  were  not  held 
even  ;  they  were  always  tipped  in  favor  of  the 
accused  persons,"  and  the  grand  jury  was  just 
one  tip  more.  Of  course  we  all  want  to  be 
nice  and  chivalrous  about  benefits  of  doubts 
and  so  forth,  but  still  we  have  to  remember 
that  for  some  years  now  we  have  given  ac- 
cused persons  a  new  security  in  the  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal.  May  we  not  go  just  a  little 
too  far  in  the  direction  of  making  criminal 
justice  a  kind  of  safety  net  for  fish,  war- 
ranted not  to  catch  them  if  it  can  help  it? 
Court-martial  justice  in  the  army  sometimes 
approaches  this  ideal  of  inoffensiveness  to 
offenders,  because  the  judges  are  usually  good- 
natured  men,  highly  conscious  of  being  no 
judicial  experts,  and  desperateK-  anxious  not 
to  convict  the  innocent,  whatever  else  they 
may  do  wrong.  Besides,  is  the  grand  jury 
ever  really  relied  upon  as  a  deliverer  by  inno- 
cence falsely  accused?  Is  not  its  only  sub- 
stantial effect  to  give  a  pleasant  sense  of 
public  function  and  prestige  to  a  certain  num- 


ber of  persons  who  have  not  so  much  else  to 
do  as  they  should,  and  also  to  waste  the  time 
of  a  certain  number  of  others  who  would 
much  rather  be  elsewhere,  doing  some  work 
of  real  use  to  themselves  or  the  public  or 
both? 

■^«». 

The  Hudson  River  was  not  originally  dis- 
covered by  Henry  of  that  surname,  but  by 
Giovanni  Verrazani,  an  Italian  sailing  on  a 
mission  for  the  King  of  France.  He  entered 
the  Narrows  in  1524. 


Britain  lost  700,000  men  in  the  world  war. 


PORTOLA_WOODS 

A  Spring  Valley  Subdivision 


In  the  desirable  Woodside  district 
of  San  Mateo  Countj-  is  the  countrj- 
home  acreage  known  as  Portola 
Woods.  It  adjoins  the  Family  Farm 
and  the  properties  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, being  situated  less  than  five 
miles    from    the    University    buildings. 

Here  are  thickets  and  open  spaces, 
hills  and  hollows,  with  a  wealth  of 
oaks,  redwoods  and  other  trees,  the 
whole  so  subdivided  as  to  give  each 
parcel   the   charm  of  scenic  variet>'. . 

Bear  Gulch  Creek  flows  through 
the  property  to  join  San  Francisquito 
Creek. 

Water  is  piped  to  every  lot,  the 
roads  are  good,  there  are  here  com- 
bined the  advantages  of  rustic  se- 
clusion and  accessibility. 

Home-sites  vary  in  size  from  S  to 
39  acres.  For  the  parcels  that  remain 
unsold  prices  per  acre  range  from 
$450  to  $650 — lower  than  prevailing 
prices  for  similar  property  in  that 
region.  These  prices  are  particularly 
attractive  compared  with  prices  of  city 
lots. 

The  high-class  improvements  on  the 
parcels  already  sold  stamp  the  countrj- 
side  so  unmistakably  that  this  subdi- 
vision can  not  fail  to  appeal  to  the 
most  discriminating  seeker  after  the 
ideal  country-home  site. 


Full  information  and  maps  may  be 
had  from  T.  J.  Wilder,  Real  Estate 
Department.  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company,  375  Sutter  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco.    Douglas  2562. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 
SURGEONS'   INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick   Room    Supplies 

Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

441   Sutter  St. — Entire  Building.  Telephone 

San  Francisco,  CaL        Douglas  4017 


GATO 

is  all  puve  Havana 


On  sale  every- 
^♦'here,  in  all 
popular  shapes 
and  sizes  f 

S.BACHMAN£.^ 
Distributors 
San  Francisco 
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"Travel  (i)ithoutlrouble 

COOK'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

World  wide— Complete— Efficient 

Incliisrve  Tours  for  Individual  Travel 

arranged,  to  start  any  day  by 
any  route. 

Explanatorj-    circular    on    request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

(Est.    1S41) 

Agents  for  the  best  lines  for  travel  by 

Land,  Water  or  Air 

53  Post  St^  San  Frandico 


9      WHY  NOT  SEE  THE 
;         PASSION  PLAY 
In  Europe  This  Summer 

Moderate  Priced  Europ&r-n  Tours  (Booklet  El7) 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU,  Inc. 


506  Fifth  Ave. 
Xe-iv  York 


Spreckels  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 


CLARK'S   CRUISES 

Clark's  3rd  Cniisc.  J«n.  23,  1923 

Round  the  World 

By  the  Specially  Chartered  Superb 
Canadian  Pacific  S.  S. 
"Empress  of  France,"  18,481  gross  tons 
A  floating  palace  for  the  trip:  Route: 
New  York,  Havana,  Panama,  Treasure  Island, 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  14  days  in  Japan, 
China,  Manila,  Java,  Singapore,  Burmah, 
option  of  19  days  in  India,  Calcutta  (Dar- 
jeeling,  Benares),  Ceylon,  Bombay  (Agra, 
Delhi),  4  days  in  Cairo,  Naples,  Gibraltar, 
Harre,  Southampton,  Quebec,  R.  R.  to  Mon- 
treal and  New  York. 

4r  MONTHS,  $1000  and  Up 

Including  Hotels,   Drives,    Guides,  etc. 

Clark's    19th   Cruise,    Feb.    3,    1923,    to    the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

by    specially  chartered    sumptuous    S.    S.    "Em- 
press    of     Scotland,"     25,000     gross     tons;     65 
DAYS,  5600  AND  UP;    19  days  in  Eg^pl  and 
Palestine,    Spain.    Italv,    Greece,     etc. 
FRANK  C.    CLARK,   Times   Bldg.,    New  York 
M.  T.  WRIGHT,  Agent. 
American     Nat.     Bank     Bldg.. 
4S5    California    St.  San    Francisco 


To  Sacramento 

Announung  a  througli 

DINING  CAR  SERVICE 

TO  SACRAMENTO 

"THE  METEOR" 

leaves  at  4  :40  p.  m.  daily 
Key  Route  Ferrj' 

SACRAMENTO 

SHORT  LINE 


VANITY  FAIR. 


E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established    ISSI) 

STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  axd  Insuilknce  Brokeks 

260   California   Street,    San   Francisco 

Phone                                            Cable  Address 

Douglas  8040                                     •'DEWGRIP" 

St.'vtement  of  the  ownership,  management,  cir- 
culation, etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  24,  1912,  of  the  Argonaut,  published 
weekly  at  Saa  Francisco,   Cal.,  for  April    1,    1922. 

State  of  California,  City  and  Countj-  of  San 
Franc!  SCO — ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Wm.  J.  Milliken,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
business  manager  of  the  Argotiaut  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  bis  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment (and  if  a  dailj'  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  bv  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,   to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
ager are: 

Publisher    Alfred    Holman 

- 207  Powell  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Editor  and  Managing  Editor,  Alfred  Holman... 
San    Francisco.    Cat. 

Business  Manager,  Wm.  J.   Millikcn 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  The  Argonaut  Pub- 
lishing   Company.      Alfred  Holman,    sole   owner. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  arc:  (If  there  are  none,  so 
state.)      None. 

Wm.    J.    MlLLIKEK. 

(Signature  of  Business  Manager.) 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this    2Sth 
day   of   March,    1922. 

(Se-:1)  John  McCatlan. 

Nota,  _    Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 
i  ■•n   Francisco,    State  of   California. 
( -"'y  commission  expires  April   12,   1925.) 


At  Charlotte,  Iowa,  the  worst  has  happened, 
the  feared  has  come  to  pass,  the  cake  is  dough, 
the  beans  are  spilled,  the  fat  is  in  the  fire,  the 
women's  strike  is  now  undotibtedly  on,  and 
Wednesday  night,  which  is  beaux'  night  in 
Charlotte  just- as  Saturday  night  is  bath  night, 
and  which  was  once  devoted  to  the  tender 
sighings  and  bosom-fluttering  boldnesses  of  the 
masculine  advance,  is  given  over  to  the  dearth 
and  desolation  that  "dwell  i'  the  cold  o'  the 
moon."  Those  feminine  candidates  for  mayor 
and  the  city  council,  Mrs.  James  McDermott, 
Mrs.  Nick  Steiner,  and  Mrs.  Martin  Neilson, 
have  been  permitted  to  taste  the  bitterness  of 
defeat.  Jim,  Nick,  and  Martin  may  welcome 
back  their  spouses  to  the  kitchen  stove  and 
other  domestic  amenities,  glad  to  endure  long 
dissertations  on  how  it  happened,  in  return 
for  the  reestablishment  of  their  connubial 
raptures,  and  careless  of  the  outcast  state  of 
their  fellow  male  Charlotteans ;  but  to  those 
whom  a  cruel  ukase  has  condemned  either  to 
eternal  celibacy  or  to  exile  from  their  native 
gumbo  soil,  the  affair  is  no  joke.  Red  rust 
roosts  upon  the  \\-ires  of  the  useless  mando- 
lin, and  nothing  comes  but  silence  from  the 
bosom  of  the  light  guitar.  The  sentence  im- 
posed in  advance  by  the  young  women  of 
Charlotte  upon  the  bachelors  of  their  fair  city 
was  that  if  the  lady  candidates  were  not 
elected,  the  aforesaid  bachelors  need  never 
again  call  around.  Those  candidates  were  not 
elected. 


Further  than  that,  the  news  appears  to  have 
been  suppressed.  Unlike  the  coal  strike,  the 
women's  strike  has  had  little  publicity.  Some 
dark,  official  censorship,  perhaps  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  or  the  Rotary  Club  exercised 
through  the  recently  elected  masculine  mayor, 
seems  to  hang  over  the  scene  and  prevent  the 
light  of  truth  from  leaking  forth.  But  as  the 
ukase  was  imperative  and  the  sentence  uncon- 
ditional, we  have  no  doubt  of  the  sad  state  of 
affairs  at  the  focus  of  trouble.  The  resolu- 
tion with  which  this  edict  issued  left  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  outcome.  For  Charlotte 
bachelors,  there  can  be  no  resource  on 
Wednesday  night  henceforth  but  the  prayer- 
meeting  or  the  soft-drink  parlor.  Well,  the 
prayer-meeting  is  where  they  belong.  Let 
them  pray,  and  groan  and  testify.  All  is  lost, 
save  the  Iowa,  and  Southern  California,  brand 
of  pietj'.  It  ser\es  them  right.  Vanity  Fair 
warned  them  to  rebel,  resist,  parade  with  ban- 
ners, and  adopt  other  tactics  calculated  to 
make  the  fair  sex  fair.  We  have  not  heard 
that  our  advice  was  heeded.  We  can  do  no 
more  for  Charlotte.  Let  the  mandolin  wires 
rust,  the  catgut  snap  in  the  night  like  that  of 
the  harp  that  hung,  until  recently,  on  Tara's 
walls,  the  race  suicide  go  on.  We  pass  to 
themes  more  violent  still. 


Our  slaughterhouses  are  in  periL  The  femi- 
nist movement  threatens  to  oversweep  and 
engrulf  them,  just  when  we  had  begun  to 
cherish  some  hope  of  a  shrinkage  in  the  price 
of  meat.  Dr.  Albert  Sy  of  the  Universitj-  of 
Buffalo,  speaking  before  the  delegates  of  the 
Erie  County  Women's  Qubs,  warns  the  said 
delegates  and  all  their  sisters  that  they  must 
mend  their  ways  of  taking  nutriment.  Being 
duly  constructive  in  his  criticism,  Dr.  Sy  tells 
them  how.  Says  Sy:  "Be  100  per  cent,  can- 
nibal ;  eat  raw  meat,  drink  the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  animal,  and  gnaw  the  bones  to  the 
marrow,  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of 
physical  perfection."  And  what  woman  (club 
or  domestic)  was  ever  known  in  the  world  to 
whom  counsels  of  physical  perfection  lacked 
cogency  and  compelling  force?  Dr.  Sy's  ad- 
Wce  goes  even  farther  than  that,  possesses  an 
added  attraction  that  draws  like  a  poultice 
on  a  carbuncle.  It  promises  a  new  fad. 
Women  have  tried  so  many  things  of  late  to 
increase  the  interest  of  life,  and  to  enable 
them  to  express  themselves  and  take  their 
proper  place  of  larger  usefulness  in  the  world ! 
They  have  tried  cocktails,  and  cigarettes  and 
creosote-reeking  pipes.  They  have  abhorred 
the  pipes  and  probably  the  cigarettes,  but  at 
least  they  were  something  new.  They  have 
paraded  the  streets  of  our  largest  cities  clad 
all  the  way  down  to  the  knees  in  the  skins  of 
skunks  and  jaguars  and  other  wild  animals. 
They  have  gambled  at  bridge  and  stud  poker 
in  order  to  break  the  chains  of  the  slavery 
that  bound  them.  They  have  gone  into  poli- 
tics. In  that  newly-awakened  sex-conscious- 
ness which  was  to  set  them  forever  free  they 
have  read  sex  novels,  and  studied  Sig  Freud's 
Dream  Book,  and  have  followed  with  eager- 
ness the  psychic  researches  of  such  profound 
feminists  as  W.  L.  George  and  David  I-aw- 
rence  and  Tex  Rickard.  It  was  not  much 
good.  At  home  there  always  awaited  them 
at  the  close  of  club  meeting  or  afternoon 
parade  certain  sordid  and  degrading  contacts 
which  chain  the  soul  to  earth  and  frazzle  up 
the  tender  feathers  of  the  spirit's  new-fledged 
wings;  such  as  cleaning  the  baby's  neck  and 
ears  or  sewing  a  patch  on  the  old  man's 
garden  pants.  From  such  a  prison  as  re- 
pressed womanhood  has  had  to  endure,  who 
would  not  flee  to  pastures  new  ? 


And  now  comes  Dr.  Sy.  and  points  out  that 


those  pastures  are  the  abattoir.  En  Avant! 
Ribs  and  scapulse,  chine  and  thigh !  Awav 
with  rolled  oats !  Away  with  tea !  Blood's 
the  thing !  Cracking  bones  for  the  raw  mar- 
row within  is  what  gave  physical  perfection  to 
the  sabre-toothed  tiger,  and  shall  our  women 
hesitate  ?  Never  let  it  be  said  that  they  clung 
to  their  chains,  or  hugged  the  dull  conven- 
tions of  their  grandmothers,  when  the  way  to 
glorious  self-expression  and  physical  perfec- 
tion lay  before  them,  and  science  invited  to 
the  feast  of  horns,  hides,  and  tallow.  We  may 
expect  our  abattoirs  to  be  ovemm,  and  the 
contents  devoured  down  to  the  hoofs.  Even 
the  horses  are  no  longer  safe,  and  their 
owners  may  as  well  take  warning  and  do 
what  they  can  to  salvage  the  saddles  and  the 
shoes. 


The  only  wonder  is  that  the  Buffalo  sa- 
vant's discover\'  was  not  sooner  made.  A 
wider  observation  would  long  ago  have  shown 
us  what  was  lacking  to  physical  perfection 
among  women,  and  thus  we  might  have  antici- 
pated his  prescription  by  many  generations. 
For  example,  the  tribes  in  the  vjcinitj'  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  are  devoted  to  a  diet  of  live  liz- 
zards.  The  women  are  said  to  be  very  beauti- 
ful ;  by  those  Tanganj-ikan  men  who  admire 
them.  White  men  do  not,  but  that  argues 
merely  narrowness  of  intellect — the  feeble- 
minded creatures  seem  to  prefer  the  pale  and 
delicate  females  with  white  skins,  who  live  on 
cooked  food.  Again,  the  Eskimo  women  at- 
tained their  physical  perfection  by  a  diet  of 
raw  seal  meat,  with  an  occasional  candle. 
Some  of  them  have  proved  attractive  to 
whalemen  after  the  second  winter  in  the  Arc- 
tic, their  charms  quite  potent  when  ap- 
proached from  the  windward  side-  Again,  the 
women  of  Kurdistan,  who  live  on  tallow, 
thereby  acquire  that  "moon-faced"  look  so 
much  admired  by  their  lords.  Their  perfec- 
tion is  undeniable.  And  the  Indian  women  of 
the  plains,  who  derived  a  large  part  of  their 
nutriment  from  chewing  the  inside  of  fresh 
buffalo  hides  to  make  robes  were  always  noted 
for  their  pulchritude.  So  the  doctor  appears 
to  be  on  the  right  track,  and  we  may  expect 
the  rush  for  the  slaughterhouses  to  begin.  Of 
course,  when  the  women  have  attained 
physical  perfection  they  will  have  become 
more  desirable  to  men.  which  will  mean  more 
of  the  bondage  of  home,  more  little  necks 
and  ears  to  be  cleaned.  But  perhaps  some  of 
them  are  w^illing  to  risk  even  that. 


Of  great  assistance  to  the  development  of 
feminine  perfection  will  be  the  fixation  of  the 
waist  line,  or  equator.  At  present  this  mat- 
ter is  enshrouded  in  mysterj-,  the  exact  situa- 
tion of  the  feminine  equator  unknown.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  rambling  about  somewhere  be- 
tween the  shoulders  and  the  knees,  with  some 
risk  that  it  may  slip  off  altogether.  Among 
the  arbiters  of  fashion  there  is  no  consist- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  it  looks 
as  though  a  new  Congress  of  Vienna,  or  of 
Paris,  or  of  Versailles  would  be  necessarj'  to 
settle  the  business;  perhaps  by  decision  to  be 
enforced  by  some  new  international  league  or 
alliance.  The  great  authorities  are  all  at  sea 
just  now.  Chanel  declares  the  equatorial  line 
of  the  fashionable  woman  will  be  somewhere 
between  the  hips  and  the  knees.  This  is  low. 
Fatou  says  it  will  be  a  diagonal,  a  sort  of 
ecliptic,  ascending  from  a  point  four  inches 
above  the  right  knee  to  a  point  one  inch  be- 
low the  left  hip.  Not  so,  says  Bouillet :  it 
shall  be  just  below  the  hips,  but  a  trifle  higher 
behind  than  in  front — thus  suggesting  Harry- 
Leon  Wilson's  mj-thical  animal,  the  high- 
behind.  Paul  Poiret  approaches  the  normal 
by  declaring  that  it  shall  be  just  above  the 
hips,  while  Worth  dares  to  be  logical  by  lay- 
ing down  the  rule  that  the  waist  line  should 
be  at  the  waist  This  leaves  nothing  to  settle 
except  the  question,   where  is  that? 

Compared  with  the  issue  of  the  feminine 
equator,  it  looks  as  though  the  Genoa  Confer- 
ence would  have  but  simple  things  to  deal  with. 
If  it  be  true  that  wars  are  provoked  by 
women,  world  peace  is  afar.  One  shudders  to 
think  what  might  follow  a  bad  decision  and 
the  discovery  by  womankind  that  her  waist 
line  was  not  where  she  wished  it  to  be.  And 
there  is  another  dangerous  phase  of  the  mat- 
ter. Nothing  has  thus  far  been  said  about 
length,  upon  which,  of  course,  diameter  de- 
pends. 

mw* 

New  Caledonia  is  afflicted  wnth  a  strange 
scourge :  it  is  invaded  by  stags.  These  ani- 
mals are  growing  so  numerous  as  to  consti- 
tute a  veritable  danger.  Prices  have  been 
offered  for  killing  them,  and  the  New  Cale- 
donians, who  are  too  few  to  strive  against 
them,  appeal  to  the  Australians.  A  very 
simple  means  has  been  suggested  to  destroy 
them.  It  consists  in  turning  tigers  loose 
against  them  in  the  New  Caledonian  jungle. 
But  the  inhabitants,  after  reflection,  have  pre- 
ferred to  keep  the  stags. 


The  Atlantic  Ocean  was  formed  by  a  rift 
in  the  land  mass  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of 
lateral  support  when  the  moon  was  flung  out 
of  what  is  now  the  Pacific. 


Cretan     civilization    flourished     more     than 
four  thousand  years  ago. 
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STORYKTTES. 


Grav*  and  G»y,  Epigrammatic  and  Othcrwii*. 

An  old  lady  of  seventy,  a  member  of  a 
long-lived  family,  had  been  paying  a  visit  to 
her  mother,  aged  ninety-five.  The  aged 
daughter  was  rather  tearful  at  the  parting. 
"Good-by,  dear  mother!"  she  said,  "I  hope  we 
shall  meet  again."  "I  hope  so,  my  child," 
her  mother  briskly  retorted.  "They  tell  me 
you  are  looking  very  well." 


A  young  married  woman  who  was  some- 
thing of  a  flirt  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
attentions  from  her  admirers  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband.  One  evening  an  old  flame 
was  calling  on  her  who  ventured  to  become 
reminiscent.  "Ah,"  he  sighed,  "if  only  you 
had  married  me  instead  of  George."  "Then 
I  should  have  been  with  George  at  this  very 
moment,  instead  of  with  you,"  was  the  co- 
quettish  wife's    retort. 


A  real  estate  agent  was  showing  a  pros- 
pective buyer  over  a  large  estate  in  the  south 
of  England.  He  was  a  youngster  who  had  been 
through  the  war  and  had  become  American- 
ized. As  the  car  threaded  its  way  through 
English  lanes  he  extolled  the  natural  beau- 
ties of  the  place,  park,  meadows,  woods.  At 
last,  the  car  having  arrived  at  a  clear  space 
where  there  were  neither  trees  nor  gardens, 
the  enthusiastic  agent  pointed  heavenwards. 
Waving  his  arm,  he  concluded,  "And  there's 
a  sun  for  you !     Can  you  beat  it  ?" 


Shortly  after  buying  a  new  car  an  Irish- 
man had  the  misfortune  to  collide  with  a 
telegraph  pole.  The  accident  was  fatal  to 
both  car  and  owner.  It  devolved  upon  the 
late  driver's  friend  Denis  to  break  the  news 
to  the  widow.  "Well,"  asked  a  friend,  "how 
did  you  come  out?"  "Fine,"  said  Denis.  "I 
began  easylike  telling  her  her  husband  was 
kilt  entirely  and  horribly  mangled,  and  then  I 
gradually  led  up  to  the  climax  and  told  her 
that  divvie  a  stick  or  a  spring  was  left  of  the 


Martha  was  a  pale  little  wife  whose  white 
cheeks  indicated  her  listless  condition.  Her 
husband  worried  about  her  lack  of  bloom  till 
Cousin  Helen  came  from  the  East  for  a  visit. 
Martha  improved  wonderfully  with  bright 
companionship.  Her  husband  was  not  slow 
to  express  his  gratitude  to  his  wife's  cousin. 
"Helen,  you  can't  imagine  how  much  good 
your  visit  has  done  Martha.  She  looks  ten 
years  younger."  "Well,  I  am  so  glad,  Cousin 
George,"  Helen  babbled.  "And  if  she  keeps 
on  using  that  rouge  I'm  leaving  her  she'll 
always  have  that  healthy  complexion,  like 
mine." 


Booth  Tarkington  is  said  to  be  an  admirer 
of  the  gentler  qualities  of  the  colored  people. 
The  following  story  at  least  bears  up  the  as- 
sumption. "They  are  a  delightful  race,"  Mr. 
Tarkington  is  quoted  as  saying.  "I  know  a 
minister  who  once  married  a  young  colored 
couple.  'How  much  Ah  owes  you,  rev'und,' 
the  bridegroom  asked  after  the  ceremony. 
'Oh,'  said  the  minister,  'pay  me  whatever  it  is 
worth  to  you.'  The  young  darky  looked  his 
dusky  bride  over  from  head  to  foot  with 
adoring  eyes.  Turning  to  the  minister,  he 
said,  'You's  ruined  me  fo'  life,  rev'und,  yo' 
shoa'  has!'  " 


An  old  sergeant  equally  noted  for  his  ability 
as  a  drillmaster  and  for  his  proficient  pro- 
fanity was  always  assigned  the  job  of  breaking 
in  raw  recruits.  A  captain  with  advanced 
ideas  took  him  to  task.  He  succinctly  pointed 
out  that  the  sergeant's  duty  was  to  teach  the 
men  to  drill — not  to  swear.  The  sergeant 
docilely  acquiesced,  but  the  following  day  the 
captain  overheard  the  reformed  sergeant  say 
at  drill:  "Now  I  want  you  to  step  out  lively, 
my  sons.  And  keep  your  eyes  straight  to  the 
front,  ray  sons.  And  hold  your  heads  up.  my 
sons.     You  know  the  kind  of  sons  I  mean." 


The  Whistler  Journal  quotes  Thomas  Car- 
lyle's  experience  when  he  sat  for  his  portrait 
to  Watts:  "There  was  Mr.  Watts,  a  mon  of 
note.  And  I  went  to  his  studio,  and  there 
was  much  meestification,  and  screens  were 
drawn  around  the  easel,  and  curtains  were 
drawn,  and  I  was  not  allowed  to  see  anything. 
And  then  at  last  the  screens  were  drawn  aside, 
and  there  I  was.  And  I  looked.  Mr.  Watts, 
a  great  mon,  he  said  to  me,  'How  do  you 
like  it?'  And  I  turned  to  Mr.  Watts,  and  I 
said:  'Mon,  I  would  have  ye  know  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  wurin'  clean  lunen.' " 


A  free  lance  journalist  found  himself  on  a 
train  without  a  ticket  and  decided  to  play  the 
deadhead  game.  When  the  conductor  ap- 
peared he  told  him  that  he  had  left  his  pocket- 
book  at  home,  but  that  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Daily  Netus.  "All  right,"  said  the  official, 
"come  forward  to  the  next  car.  We've  the 
editor  of  the  Daily  Neu's  aboard  and  he  can 
identify  you."  There  was  no  turning  back 
now,  so  the  passenger  followed  the  conductor, 
expecting  ignominious  exposure,  but  to  his 
great  surprise  the  editor,  looking  up  from  his 


paper,  said  simply :  "Yes,  conductor,  that's 
all  right.  The  man  is  on  my  staff."  When 
the  conductor  had  departed  the  free  lance  un- 
dertook to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  great 
man  for  his  magnanimous  falsehood.  "Oh, 
don't  mention  it,"  said  the  other.  "You  see, 
I'm  not  the  editor  of  the  Daily  News," 


A  Middle  West  tourist  tells  the  following 
story :  "I  was  promenading  the  deck  of  a 
steamer  en  route  to  San  Francisco  from  Los 
Angeles.  The  ocean  was  decidedly  rough  and 
the  boat  rolled  from  side  to  side.  A  subma- 
rine captain  on  board  told  me  the  boat  was 
top-heavy,  and  it  was  loaded  light.  I  was 
passing  the  entrance  to  the  bridge  when 
people  began  pouring  from  their  cabins, 
buckling  on  life  preservers,  faces  blanched  and 
terror-stricken.  There  was  a  concerted  rush 
to  starboard.  The  boat  gave  an  upward 
heave,  and  a  woman  fainted  and  fell  at 
my  feet,  I  picked  up  a  life-preserver  and, 
buckling  it  about  her  waist,  carried  her  to  a 
railing.  A  captain  in  uniform  ran  shouting 
into  the  crowd,  but  his  voice  was  drowned  in 
the  confusion.  As  I  leaped  to  the  rail  to  dive 
overboard  I  glanced  over  my  shoulder.  The 
crowd  had  paused.  Women  were  chattting 
comfortably,  while  the  men  were  calmly  en- 
joying a  smoke.  A  man  in  puttees,  carrying  a 
megaphone,  approached  me  and  grinned:  'We 
are  making  a  moving  picture,  but  we  didn't 
shoot  this  scene.  This  was  the  rehearsal. 
You  got  so  much  pep  in  it  we'll  give  you  a 
$50  voucher  if  you'll  do  it  over  and  make  the 
dive.'  " 


The    ancient    Eg>-ptians    had    incubators    in 
vhich  slaves  served  as  thermometers. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Family  Tre». 
My  dad  was  a  famous  two-gun  man, 
I'm  sure  you  remember   his  name: 

As    Loose-Trigger    Pete 

He   could    shoot   awful   neat 
When  a  piker  nosed   in  on  his  game. 
A  rustler  he  was  by  perfeshion 
Till  one  of  his  pals  spilled  his  dope, 

An'    dad    paid    his    fine 

From  the  branch  of  a  pine 
At  the  end   of  a  hundred-foot  rope. 

His    father    before    him   was    clever 
In    his   little   amachure  way; 

Cards    was    his    style, 

An'  he  laid  by  a  pile 
As  a   dealer  in  ol'   Santa  Fe. 
But  he  shuffled  'em  jes  once  too  often; 
They   caught  him  one  night  with  th'  goods. 

An'    although    he   was   hung 

We  are  proud  that  he  swung 
From  the  prettiest  pine  in  the  woods. 

An'  so  if  I  say  it  as  shouldn't 
I   come   from   a    famous  ol'    line, 

So    you'll    understand 

Why  this  raornin'   I   stand 
At   the  foot  of  a  wide-spreadin'  pine. 
They  got  me  for  stoppin'  th'  mail  coach; 
Yes,  jes'  once  too  often  for  me. 

But  dad   and    his  dad 

When  they    see,    will   be   glad 
That    I    swing    from   the   family   tree. 

— George  Mitchell  im  Judge. 


A  Superior  Messenger. 
When  Brussels  was  under  the  yoke  of  the 
invaders  a  notable  Belgian  one  day  went  to 
the  convent  of  the  Jesuits  and  asked  secretly 
if  it  were  not  possible  to  get  a  letter  for- 
warded  to    his   son,    a   defender   of   the   Yser. 


"That's  extremely  difficult,"  they  told  him. 
"We  are  spied  upon.  The  Germans  are  more 
vigilant  than  ever.      Still,   we'll  see." 

A  few  days  later  the  father  of  the  soldier 
saw   a   workingman   coming  to  his  house. 

"I  am  sent  by  the  Jesuits."  he  said  to  him. 
"I'll  try  to  cross  the  lines.  Give  me  your 
letter." 

"Here  it  is.  Take  this  for  your  trouble,  and 
let's  go  to  the  cafe  and  drink  to  the  success 
of   your   mission." 

"With  pleasure." 

A  week  later  the  workingman  came  again. 
He  brought  the  soldier's  reply.  Delighted, 
the  Belgian  kissed  him,  and  the  two  again 
went  to  the  cafe  to  drink,  this  time  to  vic- 
tory. After  which  the  Belgian  hastened  to 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  to  thank  them. 

"I'd  like   to   see   the   superior,"   he   said. 

"The  superior?  Why,  he  was  in  your  house 
this    morning." 

"This   morning?" 

"Yes,  this  very  morning.  He  was  the 
workingman  who  carried  your  letter  to  Fur- 
ness." 


A  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times 
tells  of  a  Department  of  Commerce  an- 
nouncement that  to  relieve  the  coin  shortage 
in  Colombia  the  Philadelphia  Mint  will  make 
$3,000,000  50-centavo  pieces  from  silver  fur- 
nished by  the  Equitable  Trust  Company  of 
New  York. 


The  term  Yankee,  according  to  Eombaugh, 
is  not  Indian,  but  Dutch,  and  means  to  snarl 
and  quarrel.  It  was  applied  by  the  burghers 
of  New  Amsterdam  to  the  invaders  from 
Connecticut. 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


■pjESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
%>'ith  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOR  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO "COMPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL. 

Social  Notes. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Page-Brown  has  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  her  daughter,  iliss  Agnes  Page- 
Brown,  to  Mr.  Henry  Percival  Dodge.  American 
Minster  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes.  Their  marriage  will  take  place  in  the 
autumn.  Miss  Page-Brown  is  at  present  in 
Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  St.  Goar  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Helen  St. 
Goar,  to  Lieutenant-Commander  Ernest  Gunther, 
United  States  Navy,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Gunther  of  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Their  marriage 
will  take  place  in  May.  The  news  of  the  be- 
trothal was  made  known  at  a  luncheon  given  for 
Miss  St.  Goar  on  Thursday  by  Mrs.  Frederick  St. 
Goar.  The  giiests  included  Mrs.  Marshall  Madi- 
son, Mrs.  Howard  Park,  Mrs.  Francis  Langton, 
Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen.  Mrs.  George  Wolff, 
Mrs.  Dent  McDonough,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Fox,  Miss 
Mary  Eoardman,   and   Miss  Agnes  Shreve. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J,  Wilson  Shiels  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Jean 
Shiels,  to  Mr.  William  Sherman  Hoelscher,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hoelscher.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  the  wedding. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Henry  May  of  Washington 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Isabelle  May,  and  Mr.  Harry  Black  of  New 
York.     No  date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Evelyn  Waller,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wait  Waller,  to  Mr. 
Henry  Seagrave  Carrington  of  New  York  was 
solemnized  in  St.  Thomas  Church,  New  York,  last 
month.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carrington  will  reside  at 
Hempstead,   Long  Island. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Frank  Cheatham  gave  a  dinner 
last  week  for  Major  and  Mrs.  Royal  Reynolds. 
Others  at  the  affair  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Denman,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Naffziger,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Van  Ness,  and  General  Frank  Winter. 

Mr.  William  Crocker  gave  a  supper-dance  Satur- 
day night  at  Pebble  Beach.  Among  his  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  McCreery,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Morse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byington  Ford,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  Salisbury, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  McComas,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Blyth,  Mrs.  Jane  Hayne,  Miss  Ysabel 
Chase,  Miss  Katherine  Ramsay,  Mr.  Carleton 
Burke,  Mr.  Richard  Schwerin,  Mr.  Harry  Crocker, 
Mr.  Will  Tevis,  Jr.,  Mr.  Lafayette  Hughes,  Mr. 
Archibald  Johnson,  Mr.  Harry  Hunt,  Mr.  Douglas 
Alexander,  Mr.  Elmer  Eoescke,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Perkins. 

Mr,  Riccardo  Martin  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  dinner  given  Sunday  night  by  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Georges  de  Latour.  In  the  party  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Dr,  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Allen,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  and  Miss  Yvonne  Romer, 

Mrs,  George  Hammer  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
Friday  in  Piedmont,  when  she  entertained  Mrs. 
Edson  Adams,  Mrs.  Knight  Smith,  Mrs.  Spens 
Black,  Mrs.  Harry  Miller.  Mrs.  Edward  Prather, 
Mrs.  William  Magee,  Mrs,  William  Henshaw,  Mrs. 
Victor  Metcalf,  Miss  Violet  Whitney,  and  Miss 
Alice  Grimes. 

Mrs.  Rex  Sherer  gave  a  luncheon  last  Friday 
in  San  Rafael,  complimenting  Miss  Gertrude  Min- 
ton.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs,  Benjamin  Fos- 
ter, Mrs.  Philip  Foster  Brown,  Mrs,  Aimer  New- 
hall,  Mrs.  John  Selfridge,  Mrs.  Renson  Bird,  Mrs, 
Harry  Evans,  Mrs.  Paul  Foster,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Kent,    Miss    Caroline  Avery    of   New  Jersey,    Miss 


Elsa  Korbel,  Miss  Jean  Boyd,  and  Miss  Charlotte 
Ziel. 

Miss  Edna  Taylor  gave  a  dinner  Thursday  night 
for  Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels,  the  guests  having  in- 
cluded Miss  Edith  Grant,  Miss  Josephine  Grant, 
Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Mr.  Cyril  McNear,  Mr.  Leon 
Walker,  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy,  Mr,  Orel  Goldaracena. 
Mr.    Howard   Spreckels,   and   Mr.    Will   Magee.  Jr. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy  entertained  at  dinner 
Saturday  night  for  Mr.   Edward  Johnson. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Magee  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  in  honor 
of  Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels.  The  guests  included 
Miss  Frances  Pringle,  Miss  Geraldine  Grace,  Miss 
Grace  Cuyler  of  New  York,  Miss  Margaret  Buck- 
bee,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Edith  Grant,  Miss 
Lawton  Filer,  Miss  Margaret  Lee,  Miss  Edna 
Taylor,  Miss  Marianne  Kuhn,  Miss  Helene  de 
Latour,  Miss  Claire  Knight,  Miss  Katharine  Kuhn, 
Miss    Geraldine    King,   and    Miss   Laura    Miller. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Rose  Vincent  entertained  at  dinner 
last  week,  with  her  guests  later  attending  the 
opera.  In  the  party  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Brown,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  and 
Mr.  and   Mrs.  Atholl  McBean. 

Mrs.  Mark  Requa  entertained  at  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  the  Town  and  Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anderson  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  night  for  Mr,   and   Mrs.   Warren   Clark. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  gave  a  dinner  before 
the  opera  Thursday  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Stent  entertained  at  din- 
ner Thursday  evening,  among  their  guests  having 
been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Bradley,  Mrs,  Alexander  Garceau, 
and    Mr.    Ferdinand    Reis. 

Mrs.  Barton  Cuyler  gave  a  luncheon  on  Wednes- 
day, March  29th,  for  her  daughter,  Miss  Grace 
Cuyler.  The  guests  were  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Mrs. 
William  Fitzhugh,  Mrs.  Alexander  McCullem, 
Mrs,  Robert  Knight,  Miss  Lawton  Filer,  Miss 
Helene  de  Latour,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss 
Laura  Miller,  Miss  Elizabeth  McGee,  Miss  Claire 
Knight,    and    Miss   Edith   Grant. 

Mrs.  Ralph  King  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  given  last  week  by  Mrs.  Hewitt  Daven- 
port. Others  at  the  affair  were  Mrs.  Joseph  King, 
Sr,,  Mrs.  Frederick  Kroll,  Mrs,  Joseph  King, 
Jr,,  Mrs.  Allen  Taylor,  Mrs,  George  North,  and 
Mrs,    Frederick   Blackburn. 

Mrs.  William  Porter  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
Friday,  complimenting  Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels  and 
Miss  Helene  de  Latour.  Others  at  the  affair  were 
Miss  Lawton  Filer,  Miss  Rosemonde  Lee,  Miss 
Margaret  Lee.  Miss  Marianne  Kuhn,  Miss  Kath- 
arine Kuhn,  Miss  Grace  Cuyler  of  New  York, 
Miss  Edith  Grant,  and  Miss  Edna  Taylor. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Sharp  entertained  at  luncheon  Sat- 
urday. 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  gave  a  dinner  at  the 
Palace  Wednesday,  with  his  guests  later  attend- 
ing the  opera.  Among  those  present  were  Mrs. 
Arthur  Ogilvy  of  Santa  Barbara,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stuart  Haldorn,  Mr.  and  "Mrs.  Daulton  Mann, 
Miss  Cornelia  Armsby,  and  Mr.  George  Armsby. 

Mrs.  William  Dohrmann  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  bridge-tea  given  last  Tuesday  by  Mrs.  Lyle 
Ghirardelli. 

Mr,  Charles  Farquharson  gave  a  luncheon  Tues- 
day in  honor  of  Mrs.   George  AH  of  New  \''ork. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Esberg  entertained  at  din- 
ner Thursday  'night,  with  their  guests  later  at- 
tending the  opera. 

Mrs.  Francis  Davis  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  given  Thursday  by  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart, 
The  guests  included  Mrs.  Marcel  Cerf,  Mrs.  Henry 
Crocker,     Mrs.     Fannie     !McCreary,     Mrs.     William 


7  DAILY 
TRAINS 


to  LOS  ANGELES 

from 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Quickest  Time — Shortest  Route 

2  Via  San  Joaquin  Valley  Line 

Lv.  Ferry  Station  Ar.  Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles   Express 10 :40  a.  m.         7 :40  a.  m. 

Tehachapi 4 :00  p.  m.         9 :40  a.  m. 

Owl 6 :00  p.  m.         8 :50  a.  m. 

4  Down  the  Coast  Line 

Lv.  3d  St.  Station  Ar,  Los  Angeles 

Shore  Line  Limited 8:00  a.m.  10:30  p.m. 

Sunset  Limited  5 :00  p.  m.  7 :45  a.  m. 

Lark 8 :00  p.  m.  9 :30  a,  m. 

Sunset  Express 8:15  p.m.  12:10  p.m. 

Dining  Cars  on  all  Trains— Service  Unexcelled 

Your    Choice  of    Seven    Trains    Every   Day    of   the   Week   Returning    ' 
Every  Mile  Protected  by  Automatic  Block  Safety  Signals 
For  faresj  berths  and  train  service  ASK  AGENTS 
50   Post   St.  Ferry    Station  Third    Street    Station 


Van  Fleet,  Mrs,  Stuart  Baldwin,  Mrs,  James 
Langhorne,   and   Miss  Helen  Wheeler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Elyth  gave  a  dinner  Fri- 
day night  for  Miss  Cornelia  Armsby,  their  guests 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Roger  Lapham,  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Harry  Scott,  Mr.  Raymond  Armsby,  and  ifr. 
George  Armsby. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  entertained  at 
dinner  Friday  night  at  the  St.  Francis.  Among 
their  guests  were  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franlc  Anderson,  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
George   Pope,  and  Mr.   and  Mrs,   Charles  Blyth, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  entertained  at 
dinner  last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  St.  Francis, 
complimenting  Mrs,  Stern's  brother  and  sister-in- 
law,    Mr.    and   Mrs,    Eugene  Meyer   of  New   York, 

Mrs.  Harry  Scott  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
for  Mrs.  Frederick  Cowan  of  Salt  Lake.  Her 
guests  included  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Frank  Judge,  Mrs.  Atholl  McEean,  Mrs.  John 
Gallois,  Mrs,  Stuart  Haldorn,  and  Mrs.  Walker 
Salisbury. 

Mr.  and  'Sirs.  George  Pope  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  night,  their  guests  including  Mrs. 
Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  Daniel  Murphy,  General 
Charles  Morton,  Admiral  Alexander  Halstead,  and 
Mr,  Alexander  of  New  York. 

Mrs,  Edward  Thaw  of  New  York  entertained  at 
dinner  last  week  at  the  Palace,  with  her  guests 
later  attending  the  opera.  Her  guests  were  Com- 
mander and  Mrs.  Kirby  Crittenden.  Miss  Maude 
Fay,  Captain  Powers  Symington,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mr.  Joseph   Redding. 

In  honor  of  Mrs,  Clara  Darling,  Mrs."  James 
H,  Bull  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday  at  the  Fair- 
mont. 

The  officers  of  the  Letteiman  General  Hospital 
gave  a  dinner-dance  last  Wednesday  evening,  com- 
plimenting Colonel  and  Mrs,  Albert  Truby  and 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  James  Kennedy  and  Miss  Kath- 
erine Kennedy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Spieker  gave  a  tea  Satur- 
day. Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice 
Sullivan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bowles.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  Volkmann,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Dean 
Witter. 

Prior  to  her  departure  for  Europe,  Miss  Eleanor 
Spreckels  gave  a  week-end  party  at  Sobre  Vista. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  chaperoned  and 
others  present  were  Miss  Claudine  Spreckels,  Miss 
Edith  and  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Mr.  Howard 
Spreckels,  Mr.  Will  Magee,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Cyril 
McNear. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  gave  a  luncheon  ^londay  at 
the  San  Francisco  Golf  and  Country  Club.  Her 
guests  included  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour,  Mrs. 
Herbert  Moffitt.  Mrs.  William  Porter.  Mrs.  Ella 
Hotaling.  Mrs,  Isador  Manheimer  of  Seattle,  Mrs. 
Edward  Thaw  of  Pittsburg,  Miss  Maude  Fay,  and 
Miss    Cornelia    O'Connor. 

Airs.  John  Johnston  entertained  at  luncheon  last 
Wednesday,  her  guests  including  Mrs,  George  AH, 
Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson,  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin. 
Mrs.  James  Bishop,  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour.  Mrs. 
Evan  Williams,  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Miss  Maude 
Fay,    and    Miss    Jennie    Blair, 

Mrs.  Herbert  Shaw  gave  a  bridge-tea  last  Tues- 
day at  the  Presidio  for  >trs.  James  Kennedy  and 
Mrs.    Royal    Reynolds. 


Mr*.  Sargeant's  Paintings, 
A  retrospective  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
Mrs.  Geneve  Rixford  Sargeant  opens  in  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts  .April  7th.  The  collec- 
tion fills  one  gallery  and  covers  Mrs,  Sar- 
geant's development  over  a  period  of  thirty- 
four  years,  ranging  from  an  early  landscape 
study  of  the  sandhills  and  bay  at  Land's  End 
painted  in  188S  down  to  a  very  interesting 
and  colorful  portrait  of  "Ora"  painted  last 
year.  Between  these  two  dates  her  art  runs 
the  gamut  of  Whistlerian  tonalities  and  color- 
ful impressionistic  renderings  of  figure,  land- 
scape, and  flowers.  Mrs.  Sargeant  is  one  of 
those  painters  who  has  not  found  it  necessary 
to  go  far  afield  for  her  subject-matter. 

She  is  extremely  successful  in  her  portrait 
characterizations,  such  as  her  portrait  of  the 
late  Mathilda  Wismer.  Her  portraits  of 
"Father  and  Son,"  "The  Boy  with  the  Boat," 
and  "The  Little  Mother"  each  in  its  way  re- 
flects that  inner  observation  which  is  a  true 
record  of  personality  successfully  visualized 
on  canvas.  Her  portrait  of  "Margaret," 
which  was  awarded  the  Martin  E.  Cahn  prize 
by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  as  far  back  as 
1903,  is  a  capital  bit  of  painting  in  the 
Whistlerian  mode,  which  was  then  the  pre- 
dominant influence  among  the  younger 
painters   of  the  day. 

By  no  means  one  of  the  most  sensational 
exhibitions  held  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts, 
it  will  probably  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  charming.  The  exhibition  will  continue 
for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  The  Museum  is 
open  to  the  public  free  daily  from  10  to  5, 
including    Sundays   and    holidays. 


Sperrr  Flour  Awarded  International  Cup. 
The  Victory  Challenge  Cup,  annually 
awarded  at  the  Glasgow  Bakers'  Exhibition, 
again  has  been  given  to  Sperry  Flour,  accord- 
ing to  cable  advices  just  received.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  Sperry  Flour  was  the  only  flour 
from  the  United  States  used  in  the  bakings. 
It  is  doubly  significant  that  this  flour  received 
the  Victory  Challenge  Cup  last  year  also. 
"Thus  you  see,"  said  one  of  the  officials  of 
the  Sperry  Flour  Company  in  commenting  on 
the  award,  "that  the  fame  of  Sperry  Flour 
has  not  alone  hurdled  state  boundary  lines, 
but  has  spanned  the   sea  itself." 


The  150  people  of  Goust,  in  the  lower 
Pyrenees,  have  enjoyed  self-determination  as 
an  independent  republic  since  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Goust  is  a  mile 
square. 


The  California  Historical  Society. 

The  California  Historical  Society  has  again 
been  revived,  and  the  following  are  the  of- 
ficers and  directors  :  President,  Charles  Tern- 
pleton  Crocker ;  first  vice-president.  H.  R. 
Wagner;  second  vice-persident,  E.  S.  Heller; 
third  vice-president,  C.  O.  G.  Miller ;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  T.  W.  Hubbard  ;  directors 
— Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  H.  R.  Wagner, 
E.  S.  Heller,  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  T.  W.  Hubbard, 
John  S-  Drum,  E.  J.  Molera,  ."Alfred  Holman. 
R.  E.  Cowan,  D.  Q.  Troy,  and  Waller  S. 
Martin. 

This  society  was  incorporated  as  early  as 
1S52   and  was  revived  in   1886. 

An  invitation  has  been  extended  to  all  in- 
terested in  the  society  to  join,  and  names  can 
be  sent  to  this  office  or  to  the  office  of  the 
secretary  in  the   Phelan  Building, 


In  ancient  Rome  the  commodity  hauling 
was  done  at  night,  and  the  streets  by  day 
were  reserved  for  pedestrians  and  those  car- 
ried in   chairs. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  ;  CAUFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  mites  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MANAGER 

San  Ytidro  Rancht  Santa  Barbara 
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I  Hotel  Claremont  | 

I        Berkeley,  California  | 

J        Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills,  M 

M       amidst    wonderful     flower     gardens  M 

M       and    magnificent    trees.    Thirty-five  M 

M        minutes   from   San    Francisco  direct  g 

M        to    entrance  of    Hotel    by   the  Key  M 

M        Route  ferry  and  express  trains.  M 

M        For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley  g 

I        9300.  1 
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THE  HILLCREST 

American  and  Earopean  Plan 

CALIFORNIA  AND  JONES  STS. 

Phone  Franklin  :jJIO 


OOne  of  tie  *DrUj^eat  liotels 
f^'^m^      Uiiioi^      5ciuare 

SAN  PEANCISCO      CALIPORJUA 


WHERE  SERVICE  AKD 
COMFORTS  ABB 
PLAUNED  FOR  GUESTS 
WHO  APPRECIATE 
THE  BEST 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 

Business  Founded 

in 

1880 


Storage — Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


Our  Man  Will  Call  and  Talk  the 
Matter  Over  with  You 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  James  Kennedy  and  Miss 
Katherine  Kennedy  sailed  Wednesday  for  the 
Philippines  to  "be  gone  indefinitely. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Cowan  of  Salt  Lake  City  has 
returned  to  Utah,  after  a  brief  visit  in  Eurlingarae 
with  her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Judge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Gates  are  passing  three 
weeks  in  San  Francisco  from  their  home  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Kimble  and  Miss  Bar- 
bara Kimble  are  spending  several  weeks  in  Holly- 
wood.     TJiey  are  guests  at   the   Hollywood   Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentress  Hill  left  last  week  for 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  be  gone  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Rodgers  and  their  chil- 
dren have  arrived  from  China  on  a  several 
months'  visit  to  San  Francisco.  They  have  taken 
the  Henry  Coon  residence  on  Eoadway  during  the 
absence   of    Mrs.    Coon    in    Java. 

Mrs.  George  Earnett  will  return  next  week  to 
California   from    Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Cooley  have  concluded 
their  wedding  trip  and  have  gone  to  Dallas,  Texas, 
where  they  will  reside  in  future. 

Miss  Caroline  Avery  of  New  Jersey  is  visiting 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Aimer  Newhall  of  San  Rafael. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Royal  Reynolds  sailed  Wednes- 
day   for  the  Philippine   Islands. 

Mr.  and  ilrs.  Paul  Thayer  laccaci  will  sail 
next  Tuesday  for  Europe  and  they  will  spend  the 
summer   abroad. 

Mrs.  William  Kuh  has  gone  to  Pittsburg  to 
spend  a  month  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  William 
Scaife. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  McCreery,  Mrs.  Jane 
Hayne.  and  Miss  Ysabel  Chase  returned  Monday 
from  Pebble  Beach,  where  they  passed  the  week- 
end. 

Miss  Cornelia  Armsby  and  Mr.  Raymond 
Armsby  left  Tuesday  for  the  Atlantic  coast.  Miss 
Armsby  will  visit  Mrs.  George  Armsby  for  several 
days  before  sailing   for   France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  and  Miss 
Helene  de  Latour  left  yesterday  for  their  ranch 
at  Rutherford,  after  a  brief  visit  in  town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  Pratt  and  their  chil- 
dren will  go  to  their  ranch  near  Chico  next  week 
to   be    gone    three   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Carpenter  have  returned 
to  San  Mateo,  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.    Barton    Cuyler  of  New   York,  Miss    Grace 


HORSEBACK   CLOTHES   A    SPECIALTY 
ANTON  C.  JENSEN 

FORMEKLY  OF   LONDON 

MERCHANT    TAILOR 

102.1  Plielan   lildg..  S.  F.     Phone  Garfield  JS4t) 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  506,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Cuyler,  and  Mr.  Barton  Cuyler  have  been  visiting 
in  .\lameda.  They  will  leave  in  the  near  future 
on  a  European  trip. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  the  Misses  Eleanor 
and  Claudine  Spreckels  and  Miss  Frances  JoUiffe 
left  Tuesday  for  New  York.  They  will  sail  the 
first  of  the  week  for  Europe  to  be  gone  until 
September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  will  spend 
the  summer  in  Burlingame,  where  they  have  taken 
the    residence  of    Miss   Amy    Brewer. 

Mr.  and  ^Mrs.  Kenneth  Monteagle,  who  re- 
turned last  week  from  their  wedding  trip,  have 
taken  a  house  in   San  Mateo  for  the  summer. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Horace  Clifton,  Mr,  and  Mrs, 
Alan  \'an  Fleet,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Empey  Robert- 
son returned  Sunday  from  a  brief  sojourn  in 
Saratoga, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman  and  their  little 
daughter  will  sail  Tuesday  for  France  to  join  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Leigh    Sypher. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Edward  McCaulcy  spent  the 
week-end  at   Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer  of  New  York  are 
passing  several  days   in   San   Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Edward  White  will  sail 
in  a  few  weeks  for  the  South  Sea  Islands  to 
spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swift  Train  left  Friday  for  Los 
Angeles,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  town 
with    Mr.   and   Mrs.    George    McNear. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  who  went  abroad 
several  weeks  ago,  are  visiting  at  Cannes  with 
Lady  Margaret  Waterlow.  They  will  leave  shortly 
for    Biarritz. 

Count  and  Countess  Andre  de  Limur  will  spend 
the  summer  in  Burlingame  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Crocker.  They  have  recently  been  pass- 
ing several  weeks  at  Nice. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Heiman  will  sail  July  4th  for  Eu- 
rope to  join  Mrs.    Leslie  Miller  Moore. 

Mrs.  George  Bowles  and  Mrs.  William  Roth 
returned  the  first  of  the  week  from  a  brief  so- 
journ   in    Santa    Barbara. 

Mrs,  Harry  Stetson  is  passing  several  weeks 
in  Rome.  She  will  return  shortly  to  London  to 
rejoin  Mr.  Stetson,  who  sailed  last  week  from 
New   York  for  England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin  have  returned  from 
a   brief   visit   to    Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Goold  arrived  Monday 
from  Managua,  Nicaragua.  They  expect  to  leave 
next  week  for  Canada  en  route  to  the  former's 
new  post  in   London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Sr.,  are  en- 
joying a  .several  weeks'  sojourn  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Towne  left  Saturday  for 
a  visit  of  six  weeks  in    New   York, 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Christian  Miller,  who  spent  the 
winter  in  San  Francisco,  will  reopen  their  San 
Rafael    home   next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Train  of  New  York  are 
spending  several  weeks   in    Santa    Barbara. 

Mrs.  William  Dohrraann,  who  left  last  week 
for  New  York,  will  sail  Tuesday  for  London 
with  Mrs,  Charles  Hopkins  of  Santa  Barbara. 
They  will  pass  several  weeks  there  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs,    Prince   Hopkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  will  return  Mon- 
day from  Del  Monte,  where  they  passed  the  week- 
end. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  Goodrich  have  been 
spending  several  days  in  town  from  the  Fairmont 
and  will   return  the  first  of  the  week  to   Saratoga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Conrad  have  gone  to  Eng- 
land for  a  visit  of  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Clark  left  Sunday  for 
New  York  en  route  to  Europe,  where  they  will 
pass  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear  and  their  family 
returned   yesterday  to  their  home  in   Ross. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman  left  Tuesday 
for  Europe  to  be  gone  two  months. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark.  Mr.  Richard  Tobin, 
and  Master  Paul  Clark  left  last  Saturday  for  New 
York  en  route  to  Europe.  They  will  join  the 
Misses  Mary,  Agnes,  and  Virginia  Cark,  who  are 
at  school  in  France,  and  will  return  with  them 
to  pass  the  summer  in   California. 

Mrs,  George  Bowles  has  returned  from  a  brief 
visit  in  Santa  Barbara, 

Miss  Cora  Jane  Food  has  returned  from  a 
several   months"    sojourn    in   New   York. 

Mrs.  Henry  Kauffman  is  visiting  Major  and 
Mrs.  Loring  Pickering  in  San  Mateo.  She  will 
return   to   Seattle  in    May, 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Arthur  Rose  Vincent  and  Miss 
Rosemary  Vincent  will  leave  next  week  for  Ire- 
land to  pass  a  month.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  will 
return  to  California  in  June  to  pass  the  summer 
in  Burlingame,  where  they  have  taken  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Mrs,  W.  G,   Irwin. 

Mrs.  William  La  Eoyteaux  and  Miss  Mary  La 
Boyteaux  have  arrived  from  New  York  on  a 
month's  visit  in  California.  They  will  pass  next 
week   in   Del    Monte. 

Mrs.  William  Robertson  has  gone  to  Monterey 
from  San  Diego  and  has  joined  Major  Robertson 
there. 

Mrs.  Macondray.  Moore  returned  Tuesday  from 
San  Mateo,  where  she  had  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas    Breeze. 

Miss  Louise  Bradbury  and  Miss  Rosario  Win- 
ston  have  returned  to  their  home  in  Duarte,  after 
a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Jenkins  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cosmo  Morgan,  Jr.,  are  enter- 
taining Mrs.  Cosmo  Morgan,  Sr.,  at  their  home  in 
Los   Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Bentley  and  their 
children  will  go  next  week  to  Pebble  Beach  to 
pass    rhc    Eastertide. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  St.  Francis  include  Mr. 
R.     D.     Sibley.     Fresno;     Mr.     R.     C.     Merryman, 


Cameo 


Order  from  your  DEALER,  for  trial,  sample  ton — more  or  less — PEACOCK 
COAL.  YOU  will  appreciate  its  merits,  cheerful  blaze,  cleanliness,  general  satis- 
faction fnr  house  use:  LUMP  for  grates;  EGG  better  for  stoves,  costs  one  dollar 
lest;.       Ifv    hnlh. 

CALIFORNIA  CLIMATE  needs  no  expensive  FURNACE  FIRE,  day  and  night. 
Best  Economical  substitute  CAMEO  COLORADO  COAL,  Start  fire  at  6  a.  m, 
to  die  out  early  evening.  Order  of  your  DEALER  sample  sack  or  more.  He 
will  know  from  205  Hobart  Building  where  to  find  either.  CHARLES    R.    ALLEN 


Exeter;  Mr.  W.  R.  Baker,  Chicago;  Mr.  Ben  E. 
Crouch,  Chico;  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hamilton,  Los 
Angeles ;  Mr.  Joe  Reichel,  Kansas  City ;  Mr. 
Barney  Alles,  Kansas  City;  Mr.  E.  A,  Salter, 
Belleville.  Illinois;  Mr.  A.  A,  Furth,  New  York; 
Mr,  J.  W,  Deane,  Denver;  Mr.  J.  W.  Jcwett.  New 
York;  Mr.  John  W.  Sword,  Houston,  Texas;  Dr. 
N.  C.  Hands,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey;  Mr.  W. 
P.  Wass,  Boston;  Mr,  W.  J.  Black,  Chicago;  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Theobold.  Toledo,  Ohio;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Sawin,  Boston;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Charlton,  New  York;  Mr.  James  J.  Corbett,  Or- 
pheum  Circuit;  Mr,  Ellis  A.  Gimbel,  Philadel- 
phia; Mr.  E.  H.  Phee,  Chicago;  Mr.  Frank 
Boland.  New  York;  Mr.  M.  M.  Allison,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 

Guests  at  the  Whitcomb  include  Mr.  J.  C.  S. 
Kranginoons,  Java;  Mme.  Irene  Pavloska,  Chi- 
cago Grand  Opera;  Mr.  Frank  Kirby,  U.  S.  N. ; 
Mr.  H.  E.  Rupp.  Seattle;  Mr.  Charles  W.  Eaton, 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts;  Mr.  J.  A.  Evans.  Sara- 
toga; Mr.  D.  N.  Carmichael,  Sacramento;  Mr.  B. 
F.  Carlisle,  Seattle;  Mr.  J.  O.  Ball,  Washington. 
D.  C;  Mr.  Harry  Horr.  Glenburn;  Mr.  John  R. 
Quinn,  Delano;  Mr.  William  A.  Erinck,  Winters; 
Mr.  A.  T.  Ulrich,  Mr.  J.  G.  Walton.  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Brinsmaid,  Mr.  P.  M. 
Robinson,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  George  B.  Hamlin. 
Minneapolis;  Mrs.  William  Skeels,  Sacramento; 
Miss  Rose  Mitchell,  Miss  Mabel  Grace,  Chicago 
Grand    Opera;    Mr.    H.    L.    Patterson,    Sacramento. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

My  Light  w/ith  You-s. 
When  sea  has  devoured  the  ships, 
And    the    spires    and    the    towers 
Have  gone  back  to  the  hills. 
And   all   the   cities 
Are    one   with    the   plains    again. 
And    the   beauty  of  bronze 
And  the  strength  of  steel 
Are  blown  over   silent   continents. 
As   the   desert   sand    is   blown — 
My  dust  with  yours  forever. 

When  folly  and  wisdom  are  no  more. 

And  fire  is  no  more. 

Because  man  is  no  more; 

When  the  dead  world  slowly  spinning 

Drifts  and  falls  through  the  void — 

My   light   with    yours 

In  the  Light  of  Lights  forever! 

— Edgar  Lee   Masters, 


Nirvana. 

Sleep  on,  I  lie  at  heaven's  high  oriels, 
Over  the  stars  that  murmur  as  they  go 
Lighting  your  lattice-window  far  below. 

And  every  star  some  of  the  glory  spells 
Whereof  I  know. 

I    have   forgotten  you.  long,   long  ago; 

Like  the  sweet,  silver  singing  of  thin  bells 
Vanished,  or  music  fading  faint  and  low. 

Sleep  on.  I  lie  at  heaven's  high  oriels. 
Who  loved  you  so.      — John  Hall  Wheelock. 


A  New  Ballad  of  Chanty. 

God  knows  how  time  shall  use  me  yet. 

For   I   with   brain   too   wise   have  known 
A    world    corrupt,    nor    can    forget 

Some    evil    there    as   still    my    own — 
Poor  griefs  henceforth  may  be  alone 

My    calendars    to    reckon    by. 
But    in    my    empires    overthrown 

I'll    keep   a    heart   of  charity. 

Wronged,  and  wrong  doing,  still  I'll  pray 

For  gentleness  to   all   my  kind, 
So    soon    tomorrow   strikes    today. 

And  then  a  day  when  all  is  blind, 
And   the    vainglory    of    the   mind 

Passes,   and  all  together   lie 
Where   nothing  is   but   hope  to   find 

The  excellence  of  charity. 

There  is  no  virtue  in  us  all 

But    keeps   with    sin    for   housefellow. 
And,   when   the  blade  of  death  shall    fall, 

Starveling  and   naked  must  we  go; 
And   none  of  all  shall  warrant  show 

To    save    him    from   damnation   by, 
But    only    this — "Dear    God,    you    owe 

All    that    I   dealt   of    Charity." 

And,   O  you  English,  let  us  make 

Our  hearts    a   little    wise   today. 
And  learn   for  best  religion's  sake 

To    walk  awhile   the  homeward   way. 
Too  long  we  cast  an  alien  clay 

And  towards  a  far  and  fading  sky 
Too  long  a  pilgrimage  we  pay — 

For  there   is  not  our  charity. 

Since   I   am   English  bred,    I'll    keep 

A   year   and   year   my  journey   still 
By    little    Langdale    tarns    asleep. 

Or,  with  my  rhymes  on  Bredon  Hill, 
I   will   go   shepherding   until 

The   shires   from   Severn   down   to   Wye 
Are   figured  messages  to    fill 

!My    quietness    with    charity. 

And    where    the    yelJowhammer    sings 

From  bramble  blooms  in  Water  Lane 
I'll    make   a   world    of  sweeter   things 

Than   are  in  blind  ambition's  brain, 
.'\nd    there   I  will    forget  the   pain 

Of  envy  and  the  fears  defy 
That   in  love's  bitterness  complain— 

Because   I   walk  with  charity. 

The  primroses  of  Eagley   Wood, 

Old    apple   trees   at    Piddington, 
Helvellyn  in  his  cloudy  hood — 

Shall  I  not  write  them,  one  by  one, 
The   true,    the    best,    occasion 

Of  all   my   faith   before   I  die? 
For    other    gospellers    are    none 

To    teach    me    holy    charity. 

— John    Drift kzaatcr   in   "Seeds   of   Time.' 


Modern  scholars  do  not  believe  the  Pyra- 
mids were  built  by  any  lost  art  of  engineering. 
Probably  it  was  mere  brute  strength  working 
on  long  ramps. 


During 

the 

OPERA 
SEASON 


— the  proximity  of  the  Whitcomb 
to  the  Auditorium  makes  it  a  par- 
ticularly   desirable   place  in    which 

to   stay. 

Luncheon 75c 

Dinner $1.50 


HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

Market   St.,    at    Civic  Center 


D.  M.  LINNARD 

Lessee 


ERNEST  DRURY 
Manager 


Death  ot  Mrs.  R.  Oilman  Brown 

The  London  Times  of  February  23d  records 
the  death,  at  Esher  Lodge,  Esher,  England,  of 
Mrs.  R.  Gilman  Brown,  for  many  years  a 
leading  figure  in  women's  golf  in  California 
and  on  the   Pacific   Coast. 

As  a  member  of  the  San  Rafael  Golf  Club 
and  of  the  San  Francisco  Golf  and  Country 
Club  she  was  between  1897  and  1906  active 
in  all  club  and  inter-club  matches.  She  was 
the  moving  force  in  forming  the  California 
Women's  Golf  Association,  and  v/ou  the  first 
championship  played  under  its  auspices. 

Her  last  public  success  in  California  was 
winning  the  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  Cup; 
finally  won  a  second  time  at  Burlingame  in 
1906  in  a  hardly  contested  match. 

On  her  removal  to  Englana  in  1906-7  she 
became  a  member  of  the  Burhill  Golf  Club, 
near  London;  was  three  times  captain  of  the 
club,  competed  in  all  of  the  English  cham- 
pionships up  to  the  war,  and  was  active  in  all 
that  could  foster  the  interests  of  the  game. 


The  State  Exhibit  of  California  Wild 
Flowers  opens  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  on 
April  20th  and  continues  for  three  days.  In- 
formal musical  programmes  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  both  afternoon  and  evening,  and 
brief  addresses  by  such  leading  scientists  and 
educators  as  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  David 
Starr  Jordan,  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Dr.  Aurelia 
Henry  Reinhardt,  and  Dr.  William  Frederic 
Bade  of  the  Sierra  Club.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Luther  Burbank  will  be  in  attendance.  Mrs. 
Bertha  M.  Rice,  head  of  the  Wild  Flower 
Conservation  League,  is  directing  the  exhibit, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Roxana  Ferris  of  Stanford 
University,  who  will  assume  the  responsibility 
of  identifying,  with  the  aid  of  her  advanced 
students  in  the  botany  department,  the  mam- 
moth collection  of  wild  flowers  and  native 
plant  life  which  will  be  sent  in  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  state.  This  is  the  eighth  annual 
state  exhibit  of  our  wild  flowers  and  native 
shrubs,  the  object  being  to  impress  the  pub- 
lic with  the  variety,  charm,  and  value  of  this 
particular  phase  of  California's  outdoor  love- 
liness and  to  stimulate  interest  in  its  protec- 
tion. 


Classic  Rome  had  no  street  lights. 


Visit 

Europe  and  the  Passion  Play 

A  select  escorted  party  for  ladies  ;  num- 
ber limited  to  ten;  three  months  tour.  A 
private  party  visiting  France,  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  An  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  young  ladies.  References. 
Phone  Berkeley  5531. 


TR.VINED  NURSE,  graduate  of  King's 
College  Hospital,  London,  wishes  a  position 
to  care  for  invalid,  elderly  person,  chil- 
dren or  in  the  capacity  of  companion  on 
European,  trip.  Speaks  English.  Italian  and 
French.  References.  Address  G.  S.,  care 
of   First    National    Bank,    San    Francisco. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


April  8,  1922. 


Extra  RnG" 


HavanA^ — 

QGARS 

SUPREME  IN  aUAUTY 


M-BLflSKOWER 
201  Monifeomeiy  Qk 

SairFriZJSJSco  Calif., 


L. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Tommy — Dad,  what's  a  Scotch  mist? 
Father — When  a  man  asks  you  to  have  a  nip 
and  you  don't  hear  him. — Tit-Bits. 

Mrs.  Jameson — Do  you  believe  that  awful 
story  they  tell  about  her?  Mrs.  Johnson — Of 
course  I  do!     What  is  it? — Stockholm  Kasper. 

Post — Were  you  disappointed  because  you 
had  such  a  miserable  time?  Parker — Oh,  no! 
The  invitation  referred  to  it  as  a  picnic. — 
Judge. 

"What !  You  are  drinking  and  belong  to  a 
temperance  society- !"  "Yes.  But  I  haven't 
paid  my  yearly  subscription  yet." — Stockholm 
StrU. 

Journalism — In  my  opinion,  no  one  can  be 
good-looking  unless  well  dressed.  Fine  Arts 
— And  yet  Venus  was  a  success. — Columbia 
Jester. 

Jack — Halloa,  Bert,  who's  the  girl  ?  Bert — 
What  d'you  mean  ?  Jack — Well,  you're  not 
wearing  a  collar  like  that  for  fun.  are  you  ? — 
London  Tit-Bits. 

Teacher — Willie,  what  is  a  cubic  yard? 
Willie — I  don't  know  for  sure,  but  it  must  be 
a  yard  that  them  Cuban  kids  play  in. — New 
York  American. 

Miss  Flap — She  swears  that  no  young  man's 
lips  have  ever  touched  hers.  Miss  Flip — 
Well,  that's  enough  to  make  any  girl  swear,  I 
think. — Nezo  York  SuJi. 

Knicker — What  do  you  think  of  the  modem 
jokes?  Bocker — Oh,  they  are  about  the  same 
as  the  old  ones.  Knicker — Yes,  and  a  little 
older,  eh  ? — Stez'etis  Tech.  Stone  Mill. 

"Did  you  telephone  the  plumber  that  the 
hot-water  pipes  are  leaking  ?"  "Yes,  my 
dear."  "WTiat  did  he  say?"  "He  said  he'd 
put  us  on  his  waiting  list." — New  York  Sun. 

Wife  (awaketted) — Why  so  grumpy,  Tom? 
Didn't  your  host  have  a  congenial  gathering? 
Tom  (sighing) — ^Yeah ;  there  were  several 
men  present  with  rather  winning  personalities. 
— Judge. 

Motorist — ^You  say  this  isn't  the  road  to 
MudviUe?  Then  that  fellow  down  the  line 
lied  to  me.  Wayfarer — Hee-Hee  !  How  d'ye 
know  he  did?  Mebbe  it's  me  that's  lyin'. — 
American  Legion  Weekly. 

Mistress — I've  lost  the  key  of  my  writing- 
desk,  Marie.  Go  and  look  in  the  old  trunk 
in  the  kitchen — you  might  find  an  old  key  that 
will  fit.  Marie — It's  no  use,  madame,  I  tried 
them  all  long  ago,  and  none  of  them  fit. — 
Paris  Le  Matin. 

Colored  Rookie — I'd  lahk  to  have  a  new 
pair  o'  shoes,  sub!  Sergeant — ^Are  your  shoes 
worn  out?   Colored  Rookie — Worn  out !    Man, 

m\ 


the  bottums  of  mah  shoes  are  so  thin  Ah  can 
step  on  a  dime  and  tell  whether  it's  heads  or 
tails  ! — Pitt  Panther. 

He  is  a  negro  boy  eleven  years  of  age. 
He  peddles  fish  from  a  pushcart  in  Freeport. 
Long  Island.  "What  is  your  name?"  asked  a 
kindly  woman  customer.  'Mose,  mostly,"  he 
replied,  "but  mah  maiden  name  is  Captain." — 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

It  was  the  fag-end  of  a  tedious  evening. 
At  the  close  of  the  third  t^venty-minute  lapse 
he  said  plaintively;  "I  wish  I  had  money. 
I'd  travel."  "Well,"  she  replied,  as  she  began 
to  unroll  her  stocking,  "how  much  do  you 
need  ?" — Mass.  Tech.  Voo  Doo. 

The  preacher  was  out  on  the  links  and 
thought  a  small  moral  lesson  might  not  be 
amiss.  "I  notice,"  he  remarked  mildly,  "that 
the  players  who  get  the  lowest  scores  are  not 
those  who  swear."  "Why  the  hell  should 
they?"  snorted  the  gloomy  golfer,  as  he  dug 
up  another  slice  of  turf. — Pickup. 

First  Workingman — What  sort  of  a  job 
have  you  got  now?  Second  Workingman — 
Oh,  I  collect  alms  on  the  Putreaux  bridge,  be- 
tween midnight  and  1  o'clock  in  tne  morning. 
First  Workingman — Are  the  people  particu- 
larly generous  there  at  that  hour?  Second 
Workingman — Yes.  They  generally  give  me 
everrthing  they  have  on  them. — Paris  Lc 
BaionneHe. 

"You  admit  you  were  speeding?"  "Yes, 
your  honor."  "A  frank  confession  goes  a 
long  way  in  this  court.  What  excuse  have 
you  for  exceeding  the  speed  limit  ?"  "A  man 
in  a  little  old  rattletrap  flivver  drove  up  be- 
hind me  and  bawled  to  me  to  get  out  of  the 
way  and  let  somebody  use  the  street  who 
could  get  more  out  of  one  cylinder  than  I 
could  get  out  of  six."  "Umph !  I  do  a  little 
motoring  myself.  I'll  let  you  olT  with  the 
minimum  fine  this  time." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 
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A  Remembered  President. 
The  anniversary  of  Grover  Cleveland's  birth 
(March  18th)  passed  without  public  celebra- 
tion or  even  public  notice ;  but  his  rugged 
personality  and  his  great  though  undramatic 
public  service  are  not  forgotten,  says  the  New 
York  Times.  Indeed,  as  time  goes  on  there  is 
a  deeper  and  wider  public  appreciation  of  his 
stanch  and  unswerving  statesmanship.  Many 
in  his  own  day  saw  ponderousness.  stubborn- 
ness, and  hardness  in  what,  now  in  per- 
spective, becomes  heroic  stature.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  is  to  be  remembered  among  the 
great  Presidents. 

He  was  accustomed  to  go  all  the  way 
around  a  matter  before  he  made  up  his  mind, 
but  then  he  accepted  the  conclusion,  whether 
it  was  for  his  own  political  or  personal  ad- 
vantage or  not.  This  sometimes  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  headstrong  will,  but  with  him  it 
was  a  moral  obligation.  That  was  the  reason 
why  one  of  the  kindliest  and  most  sensitive 
of  men  had  a  reputation  for  being  indifferent 
to  public  opinion  and  sometimes  brutal  in 
vetoing  what  others  had  voted.  And  the  ver>' 
heaviness  of  his  official  utterances  was  evi- 
dence of  his  scrupulous  desire  to  tell  the 
whole  truth  with  utmost  accuracy,  to  reveal 
the  whole  course  by  which  his  mind  had 
reached  its  unalterable  determination. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder  said  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land that  he  was  the  "honestest  man"  he  had 
ever  known.  His  honesty  was,  however,  not 
negative.  It  was  of  the  aggressive  sort  that 
went  out  to  meet  dishonesty,  and  did  not 
await  attack.  All  in  all.  he  was  such  a  virile 
t>'pe  of  citizen  and  public  servant  as  to  in- 
vite the  gratitude  and  admiration — and  even 
affection — of  a  truly  democratic  people.  Our 
generation  should  not  fail  to  tell  our  children 
of  him.  Another  ISth  of  March  should  not 
pass  without  observance  of  the  day. 


m. 


Superitition  in  Palestine. 

The  British  administration  in  Palestine  is 
trj'ing  to  stamp  out  some  of  the  peculiar 
superstitions  of  the  peasants  and  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  district  governors  to 
advise  it  as  to  the  best  method  of  attaining 
that  purpose. 

After  four  years  of  occupation,  the  authori- 
ties are  beginning  to  realize  that  superstition 
plays  an  important  role  in  keeping  the  peas- 
ants  in  ignorance. 

Some  of  the  native  beliefs  are  very  in- 
teresting. One  government  official  discovered 
that  he  had  transgressed  a  tradition  the  other 
day  when  he  stepped  over  a  baby's  coat  as  he 
crossed    a    village   street. 

His  action  was  noticed  by  a  group  of 
women  who  halted  him  and  told  him  he  would 
have  to  retrace  his  steps  or  the  baby  would 
surely  die.  As  their  attitude  was  menacing, 
he  did  so  to  save  himself  from  attack. 

The  same  official  on  another  occasion  was 
invited  to  take  lunch  with  the  Moukhtar 
(head)  of  a  village.  As  he  entered  the  guest 
chamber,  he  stumbled  and  fell  headlong  on 
the  floor.  The  host  told  him  that  his  falling 
was  sure  to  bring  bad  luck  to  the  village  un- 
less he  saw  fit  to  forego  the  limch. 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  girls  to  \'isit 
Willies  (prophets'  tombs)  and  lay  there  pieces 
of  their  garments,  believing  that  by  so  doing 
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they  are  sure  to  get  married  soon.  Some-  i 
times  they  go  without  food  or  drink  for  seven  , 
days  for  the  same  purpose.  I 

Married  women  who  have  no  children,  trj-- 
ing  to  avoid  divorce,  go  to  cemeteries  and  | 
walk  over  children's  tombs  in  order  to  have  I 
some  of  their  own.  Often,  to  be  blessed  with 
children,  they  go  to  mosques,  walk  seven  i 
times  around  the  building,  and  then  smash  an  ! 
egg  in  the  gateway.  | 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  odd  customs 
which  are  commonly  practiced  by  the  peas- 
ants and  which  the  government  is  anxious 
to   destroy. 


Epitaph. 
Here    lie    the    bones   of    Ed    McGee — 
,\    wiz   at   snappy    repartee. 
The   butt   of    Eddie's    sharpest    quip 
Packed   a   six-gun   on    his   hip! 

— Ohio  Sun  Dial. 


Don't  forget  that  the  pensive  sweetheart 
may  make  an  expensive  wife. — London 
Opinion. 
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concern  is  defense.  Lloyd  George  conceded  that  dis- 
armament was  not  on  the  agenda,  but  declared  the 
opinion  that  in  spite  of  this  fact,  limitation  would 
result.  So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world,  for 
if  it  does  result,  the  Genoa  Conference  will  be  following 
the  example  of  the  Washington  Conference,  and  work- 
ing from  President  Harding's  initiative  toward  the 
peace  and  future  happiness  of  Europe.  One  shadow 
falls  across  the  prospect;  a  member  of  the  German 
delegation  declares  his  country  is  greatly  interested  in 
Tchitcherin's  proposal.  Perhaps  France  will  recognize 
it  as  something  made  in   Germany. 


Hope  from  Genoa. 

It  would  not  be  in  the  nature  of  things  European 
j'ust  now  to  have  the  Genoa  Conference  open  with  the 
formal  affability  of  a  starched-up  children's  party. 
Since  the  Versailles  treaty  too  much  hate  has  been 
fermenting  among  the  thirty-four  nations  represented, 
and  many  of  the  delegates  are  worse  than  strangers  yet. 
Nevertheless,  the  frankness  of  Lloyd  George,  who 
knows  about  what  to  expect  from  the  others  in  the  way 
of  contention  for  their  national  interests,  will  probably 
prove  a  good  thing,  just  as  the  frankness  of  Secretary 
Hughes,  when  he  opened  the  Armament  Conference, 
cleared  the  way  for  getting  right  at  the  business  in 
hand.  Britain's  interest  is  relief  of  unemployment 
through  her  export  trade,  and  she  can  not  be  blamed 
if  she  tries  for  it.  The  most  important  new,  unknown, 
and  therefore  dreaded  element  in  the  whole  puzzle  is 
the  Russian  one.  That  is  a  variant,  for  Bolshevism 
has  broken  down,  and  the  Soviet  government  is  trying 
to  make  the  transition  back  to  capitalism  without  con- 
ceding that  communism  has  proved  a  stupid  tragedy. 
It  is  said  that  Russia  will  try  to  retreat  from  com- 
munism and  remain  socialistic,  but  the  statement  is 
self-contradictory,  for  communism  and  socialism  are 
essentially  identical,  no  matter  what  milder  definition 
socialists  may  try  to  give  their  creed.  A  government 
in  such  a  transition  is  likely  to  do  something  surprising ; 
and  the  Russian  government  has,  in  the  proposal  of 
Tchitcherin  favoring  disarmament.  That  brought  dis- 
cord in  the  shape  of  a  protest  from  France,  whose  vital 


A  Bit  of  House-Cleaning. 

President  Harding's  summary  dismissal  of  the  whole 
staff  of  thirty-two  executive  heads  of  the  Department 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  has  made  a  tremendous  stir 
at  Washington.  It  is  taken  to  indicate  that  there  is 
to  be  a  house-cleaning  in  the  various  departments  and 
bureaus  of  the  government,  soinething  that  is  and  has 
long  been  needed.  Various  stories  are  afloat  as  to  the 
motives  behind  the  President's  action,  and  curiosity  has 
not  been  appeased  by  the  tart  explanation  that  the  dis- 
missals were  "for  the  good  of  the  service."  One  report 
is  to  the  effect  that  discovery  has  been  made  of  frauds 
in  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving  by  which  the 
government  has  been  mulcted  of  vast  sums,  although 
this  theory  finds  no  support  in  the  positive  statement 
of  Secretary  Mellon  that  "there  is  no  suspicion  of 
irregularities,"  and  that  dismissals  were  "for  the  sake 
of  efficiency." 

A  pretty  definite  hint  of  another  motive  comes  from 
a  frank  Republican  congressman,  intimate  at  the  White 
House,  to  the  effect  that  "there  are  four  good  reason: 
— Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  A.  Mitchel  Palmer,  Tim  Ans 
berry,  and  Daniel  C.  Roper."  This  remark  is  inter 
preted  as  implying  that  there  have  been  continuous 
leaks  from  the  Department  of  Printing  and  En- 
graving and  that  the  beneficiaries  of  the  system  have 
been  a  group  of  lawyers  rather  closely  associated  with 
the  late  administration.  Gossip  connects  various  execu 
tive  departments  with  similar  leaks.  A  member  of  the 
Cabinet  is  reported  as  complaining  that  if  he  wrote  a 
letter  Tumulty  knew  its  contents  before  it  got  out  of 
the  town. 

It  is  common  understanding  at  Washington  that 
through  friends  and  agents,  not  only  in  the  Bureau  of 
Printing  and  Engraving,  but  in  various  departments  of 
the  government,  the  old  McAdoo-Tumulty  organization 
is  strongly  entrenched.  Certain  it  is  that  what  is  known 
as  the  "Tumulty  crowd"  is  continually  coming  into 
possession  of  information  which  enables  it  to  "hog" 
a  vast  volume  of  legal  business  growing  out  of  govern 
mental  plans  and  doings.  This  comes  about  through 
the  fact  that  the  departments  and  bureaus  were  filled 
with  men  who  got  their  appointments  under  the  Demo- 
cratic regime  and  largely  through  the  favor  of  Tumulty, 
Gratitude  for  favors  past  with  hope  of  profits  to  come 
are  declared  to  be  the  motives  which  impel  many  con- 
fidential minor  officials  and  employees  to  carry  to  their 
late  patrons  whatever  may  be  of  interest  to  them.  It  is 
freely  alleged  that  information  thus  obtained  becomes 
effective,  not  only  for  financial  profit,  but  also  for  the 
political  purpose  of  discrediting  the  Harding  adminis- 
tration. 

A  Democratic  theory  for  the  dismissals  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Printing  and  Engraving  is  that  the  President's 
order  was  made  to  get  rid  of  Democrats  and  make 
places  for  Republicans,  and  this  theory  has  some  sup 
port  in  the  fact  that  Attorney-General  Daugherty  de 
Glared  before  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
last  month  that  the  civil  service  system  is  responsible 
for  a  marked  decrease  of  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of 
government  business.  Admitted  that  this  was  an  indis- 
creet remark,  the  fact  nevertheless  remains  that  it  was 
a  word  of  truth.     No  one  who  has  had  close  observa 


tion  of  the  work  of  the  government  can  truthfully  deny 
that  civil  service  employees,  taken  as  a  whole,  exhibit 
a  low  average  of  efficiency.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
the  spoils  system,  while  it  was  in  vogue,  did  not  pro- 
duce a  high  average  of  efficiency.  Neither  under  the 
system  of  political  appointment  nor  under  the  so-called 
merit  system  does  civil  service  work  out  ideally.  Only 
impracticable  idealists  believe  that  any  system  in  gov- 
ernmental service  can  approach  in  discipline  and 
efficiency  the  results  ordinarily  achieved  in  private  em- 
ployments. The  experience  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment is  that  of  other  countries.  Complaints  of  gov- 
ernmental inefficiency  in  England  are  as  frequent  and 
as  specific  as  those  we  hear  at  home.  There  has  long 
been  a  popular  belief  that  the  civil  service  bureaucracy 
established  under  the  German  Empire  was  highly 
efficient,  but  that  is  not  the  testimony  of  those  who 
knew  the  facts.  Count  von  Bernstorff,  formerly  Ger- 
man Ambassador  at  Washington,  and  other  experienced 
Germans  might  be  quoted  to  the  effect  that  German 
civil  service  under  the  empire  was  at  many  points  slack 
and  inefficient. 

Apart  from  its  relations  with  partisan  politics,  the 
civil  service  has  become  more  or  less  a  political  machine. 
The  Federal  Employees'  Union,  with  its  membership 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  articulating  with  other 
labor  organizations,  has  become  a  power.  It  holds  in 
its  hands  a  club — and  it  does  not  hesitate  to  wield  it — 
over  timid  congressmen  and  even  over  department 
heads.  There  is  in  its  hands  still  another  means  of 
high  effectiveness.  The  civil  service  people  are  always 
able  to  use  the  channels  of  publicity.  Through  their 
acquaintance  with  correspondents  of  the  press  and  upon 
the  basis  of  their  inside  knowledge  of  affairs  and 
events,  they  have  a  whip  which  is  used  freely  to  bring 
into  submission  officials  of  any  and  every  rank. 

If  it  be  true  that  action  in  the  case  of  the  Bureau  of 
Printing  and  Engraving  is  the  beginning  of  a  general 
house-cleaning,  it  is  further  true  that  the  movement 
comes  none  too  soon.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
there  is  not  a  department  nor  a  bureau  of  the  adminis- 
trative organization  that  would  not  be  the  better  for 
thorough  raking-over,  purification,  and  fumigation. 


Charity  Begins  at  Home. 

Of  "drives"  there  is  no  end.  They  are  urged  in  a 
hundred  interests  and  in  the  name  of  every  sentiment. 
They  have  become  a  burden  and  a  pest.  The  one 
saving  fact  in  the  situation  is  that  many,  perhaps  most 
of  them,  relate  to  interests  that  are  sentimental  rather 
than  vital  and  imperative.  Society  can  contrive  to  rub 
along  without  augmented  facilities  for  higher  educa- 
tion, without  new  or  enlarged  artistic  centres,  without 
taxing  itself  to  provide  world  tours  and  uniforms  for 
Columbia  Park  or  other  troupes  of  boys,  without  aiding 
the  thousand-and-one  organizations  and  projects  calcu- 
lated in  the  spirit  of  beneficence,  aesthetics,  vanity,  or 
the  interest  of  the  promoters. 

But  there  is  one  obligation  which  no  community  can 
shirk  and  which  no  man  or  woman  of  humanitarian 
spirit  wishes  to  shirk.  The  care  of  orphaned  or  aban- 
doned children  is  an  obligation  which  not  only  appeals 
to  fundamental  sympathies,  but  which  lays  its  command 
upon  all.  In  San  Francisco  we  have  an  agency  that 
takes  upon  itself  this  first  of  community  obligations, 
the  care  of  those  who  may  not  care  for  themselves. 
To  this  work  the  Associated  Charities  brings  experi- 
ence, intelligence,  devotion.  How  well  it  does  its  work 
only  those  who  have  had  some  observation  of  its 
methods  and  achievements  may  fully  comprehend. 
Such  an  opportunity  was  given  last  week  to  the  editor 
of  the  Argonaut,  and  his  hat  is  off  in  respect,  even  in 
veneration,  to  the  devoted  group  that  is  giving  its  skill, 
its  time,  its  energies,  its  patience  to  carrying  on  a  work 
whose  obligation  rests  upon  the  whole  commuinl\. 

There  are  in  San  Francisco  approximately  Hon 
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phaned  or  abandoned  children  whose  allowance  from 
the  state  and  county  must  be  supplemented  by  donations 
to  provide  the  necessities  of  life.  This  is  done  by  the 
Associated  Charities,  not  only  done,  but  done  with  the 
kind  of  care  that  tends  to  transmute  waifs  into  good 
citizens,  all  at  a  minimum  cost.  In  addition,  there  are 
1700  children  to  whom  daily  bread  must  be  supplied  to 
save  them  from  starvation.  This  is  not  only  a  noble 
work,  it  is  necessary  work.  It  must  be  done  if  the 
community  is  to  maintain  its  self-respect. 

In  the  year  1921  the  Associated  Charities  of  San 
Francisco  expended  the  sum  of  $557,042.47.  Of  every 
dollar  .8733  was  expended  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  .0733  in  relief  and  social  service.  Thus  .9466 
was  spent  for  actual  relief.  The  overhead  administra- 
tion and  financial  account  took  from  the  fund  .0534 — a 
little  over  5  per  cent.  Ninety-four  and  two-thirds 
cents  of  every  dollar  provided  for  the  Associated 
Charities  went  directly  to  relief  of  helpless  humanity, 
the  bulk  of  it  for  children. 

Men  and  brethren,  charity  begins  at  home.  Those 
who  can  do  it  may  properly  give  to  miscellaneous  edu 
cational  and  artistic  purposes;  they  may  build  opera 
houses  and  buy  baseball  bats  for  playgrounds.  They 
may  do  usefully  and  with  propriety  these  things  and 
many  more.  But  before  all  else  there  comes  the  com 
munity's  obligation  to  care  for  those  of  its  own  who 
may  not  care  for  themselves.  Before  every  other 
beneficent  project  or  every  other  interest  in  San  Fran- 
cisco comes  this,  the  greatest  of  all  our  charities,  the 
care  of  helpless  children. 

The  Associated  Charities  needs  for  the  purposes 
above  defined  the  sum  of  $275,000.  This  is  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  group  of  citizens  who  have  studied  the 
situation  in  all  its  bearings.  They  charcterize  it  as 
truly  "vital  and  urgent."  Among  those  who  after  in- 
vestigation have  so  declared  are  Wallace  M.  Alexander, 
William  Sproule,  John  A.  McGregor,  Frederick  J. 
Koster,  Frank  B.  Anderson,  Walton  M.  Moore,  C.  R. 
Johnson,  Kenneth  R.  Kingsbury,  Milton  Esberg.  Wil- 
liam P.  Roth,  Robert  I.  Bentley,  B.  F.  Schlesinger,  Sig 
Stern,  W.  I.  Brobeck,  John  Drum,  William  H.  Crocker, 
Ansley  K.  Salz,  Warren  H.  McBryde,  and  Andrew  G. 
Griffin. 

A  "vital  and  urgent"  call  so  attested  must  not  go  un- 
heeded. This  obligation  is  immediate  and  fundamen- 
tally it  rests  upon  us  all.  Verily,  charity  begins  at 
home.  , 

China. 

Word  comes  from  Washington  that  out  of  the 
present  confusion  in  China  there  is  likely  to  come 
presently  a  new  and  imified  government  containing  ele- 
ments of  potential  strength.  Here  is  the  argument: 
Our  old  friend,  Wu  Ting  Fang,  is  foreign  minister 
under  President  Sun  Yat  Sen  of  the  South  Chinese  Re- 
public, claiming  to  be  the  constitutional  government  of 
China  and  with  its  capital  at  Canton.  Wu  Ting  Fang 
and  his  associates  in  the  South  Chinese  Republic  de- 
nounce the  government  at  Peking,  headed  by  Hsu  Shih 
Chang,  as  a  usurpation.  Wu  Ting  Fang  has  a  very 
able  son,  young  Wu,  who  has  been  in  the  north,  at 
Mukden,  for  some  weeks  past  consulting  and  advising 
with  that  picturesque  and  powerful  ex-bandit  and  Man- 
churian  military  leader,  Chang  Tso  Lin.  It  appears 
that  young  Wu  has  joined  up  with  Chang  Tso  Lin  and 
has  become  a  member  of  the  latter's  staff.  On  this 
basis  the  South  Chinese  propagandists,  both  numerous 
and  active  at  Washington,  are  declaring  that  Chang 
Tso  Lin  and  Sun  Yat  Sen  have  formed  an  alliance. 

Now  an  alliance  of  Sun  Yat  Sen  and  Chang  Tso  Lin 
would  imply  the  end  of  the  weak  and  trembling  Peking 
government,  which  has  existed  only  by  suiterance  of 
Chang  Tso  Lin,  back  of  whom  stands  his  highly  efficient 
and  rather  more  than  less  ruthless  army  in  Manchuria. 
It  is  true  that  Chang's  army  and  Sun  Yat  Sen's  army 
are  widely  separated  and  that  between  them  is  estab- 
lished another  army  headed  by  Wei  Pei  Fu,  owing 
presumptive  allegiance  to  the  Peking  govermnent,  and 
in  full  control  of  the  Yang-Tse  Valley.  Wei  Pei  Fu, 
of  course,  could  not  stand  against  a  concerted  aggres- 
sive movement  from  both  his  flanks,  and  if  threatened 
he  would  very  likely  join  up  with  the  new  combination. 
These  possibilities  are  exciting  the  diplomats  at  ^^'ash- 
ington  who  are  interested  in  Far  Eastern  affairs.  It 
may  be  said  that  all  evidences  point  to  an  alliance 
between  Sun  Yat  Sen  and  Chang  Tso  Lin.  If  this 
shall  ■  :ally  happen  the  result  would  be  the  return  of 
Sun  ^    t  Sen  to  Peking  under  Chang  Tso  Lin's  protec- 


tion and  his  reestablishment  with  his  parliament  in  the 
capital  from  which  he  was  expelled  some  years  ago. 
With  Sun  Yat  Sen  as  president  and  the  powerful  and 
adroit  Chang  Tso  Lin  supporting  him,  China  would  be 
in  the  way  of  having  a  stable  government. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Chang  Tso  Lin  has  been 
in  the  pay  of  the  Japanese  government  and  that  the 
idea  of  the  latter  has  been  to  employ  him  in  ex/ending; 
its  authority  under  the  fiction  of  a  North  China  Re- 
public. This,  however,  is  not  certain  and  it  has  been 
the  opinion  of  European  observers  that  Chang  would 
double-cross  the  Japanese  at  any  time  he  might  find  it 
advantageous  to  do  so.  But  however  this  may  be,  the 
North  China  Republic,  under  the  authority  of  Chang 
Tso  Lin,  has  been  a  weak  affair,  largely  drawing  such 
sources  of  strength  as  it  possesses  from  the  Japanese 
connection. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  added  that  where  there  is  so 
much  confusion  and  so  little  integrity  any  or  all  cal- 
culations may  fail.  But  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
best  hope  of  China  lies  in  the  success  of  Sun  Yat  Sen's 
Southern  Republic  with  extension  of  its  authority  to  the 
northern  province.  It  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
under  Chinese  as  distinct  from  Japanese  inspiration. 
On  the  whole,  as  viewed  from  this  distance  it  appears 
to  be  the  best  hope  for  the  reorganization  of  China  on 
broad  national  lines. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  Pekinese 
and  the  Cantonese  governmental  organizations  appears 
to  be  the  familiar  one  of  conservatism  and  progres- 
sivism.  The  dominant  ideals  of  the  Pekinese  group  are 
those  of  old  China;  the  ideals  of  the  Cantonese  group 
have  been  affected  largely  by  contact  of  their  leaders, 
notably  Wu  Ting  Fang,  with  the  Western  world. 
There  is,  we  fear,  little  of  what  we  call  patriotism,  and 
still  less  of  our  ideals  of  integrity,  on  the  part  of  either. 
But  one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  if  China  is  to  have 
share  and  part  with  the  modern  world  it  is  more  likely 
to  come  through  her  practical  and  progressive  elements 
than  through  the  dreamers  and  conservatives  who  have 
hitherto  ruled  at  Peking  and  have  held  their  country 
back  from  modern  ideas  of  progress. 


The  Symphony  Orchestra. 

\\'ithin  the  week  there  has  come  to  the  Argonaut  a 
half-score  or  more  "Letters  to  the  Editor"  relative  to 
the  long-standing  contention  over  the  management  and 
leadership  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra.  They  are 
withheld  from  publication  since  all  are  written  in  the 
spirit  of  critical  partisanship  and  calculated  rather  to 
inflame  than  to  allay  the  too  passionate  feeling  that  has 
been  engendered  between  the  Hertz  and  anti-Hertz 
factions.  The  Argonaut  thus  departs  from  its  habit  of 
permitting  free  expression  through  its  columns  respect- 
ing matters  of  public  interest  because  it  can  not  permit 
itself  to  be  made  a  vehicle  of  rancor  and  contention. 

In  its  comment  of  last  week  the  Argonaut  did  not 
have  in  view  the  putting  of  fresh  fuel  upon  the  flames. 
Its  hope,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  point  the  way 
to  a  friendly  adjustment.  Such  an  adjustment  can 
come  only  through  a  fresh  deal — with  new  leadership 
of  the  orchestra.  The  feeling  over  Mr.  Hertz  has 
reached  a  point  where  compromise  is  not  practicable. 
So  long  as  Mr.  Hertz  remains  there  will  be  contention 
and  more  contention ;  and  a  certain  effect  will  be,  if 
not  to  break  down  the  Musical  Association,  to  limit  its 
efliciency.  The  trouble  originated  in  sentiment — true 
or  false,  it  does  not  matter — about  the  war.  It  bears 
no  relationship  to  any  other  matter — either  personal  or 
(as  some  have  suggested)  racial.  Any  attempt  to 
bring  into  it  extraneous  matters  could  only  result  in 
further  estrangements  among  the  musical  community 
and  in  more  serious  damage  to  our  musical  interests. 

The  situation  may  be  likened  to  the  too-familiar 
squabbles  in  church  organization,  where  one  faction 
loves  and  the  other  hates  some  particular  clergyman. 
In  such  cases  there  is  but  one  remedy-,  namely,  retire- 
ment of  the  man  about  whom  the  conflict  rages.  By 
this  means,  and  by  this  means  only,  wounds  may  be 
healed,  hatreds  exorcised,  and  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
love  promoted.  Precisely  so  in  the  case  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Mr.  Hertz  is  a  bone  of  contention, 
and  the  passions  related  to  it  have  their  roots  deep  in 
the  soil  of  national  sentiment.  The  mischief  began  with 
the  war  and  it  continues  as  an  aftermath  of  the  war. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it — all  else  is  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Hertz  is  not  to  blame  for  his  nationality,  or  his 
natural  sympathies,  whatever  they  were  or  are,  or 
for  the  babblings  of  those  who  have  championed  him  or 


those  who  have  opposed  him.  He  has  done  well  with 
the  orchestra.  Under  his  leadership  it  has  been 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  But  his  continued 
leadership  means  nothing  less  serious  than  continued 
division  and  partial  nullification  of  the  forces  that 
should  make  for  maintenance  of  high  musical  standards 
and  of  cooperative  spirit  in  the  musical  community. 

The  fact  that  partisans  of  Mr.  Hertz  have  provided 
means  for  his  continued  leadership,  while  a  notable 
tribute  and  a  circumstance  to  be  reckoned  with,  ought 
not  to  be  decisive.  It  tends  to  promote  discord  rather 
than  to  develop  harmony.  Under  the  new  financial 
prospects  Mr.  Hertz  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  remain. 
If  he  is  a  man  of  delicacy  he  will  retire.  He  is,  we 
hope,  too  much  of  a  man,  too  much  of  a  musician,  too 
specifically  a  gentleman  in  character  and  spirit  to  per- 
mit himself  to  become  a  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of 
the  musical  development  of  San  Francisco. 


The  National  "Pork  Barrel." 

The  work  of  the  government  in  development  of  the 
waterways  of  the  country  is  done  under  the  auspices  of 
the  War  Department,  but  up  to  now  funds  for  this 
purpose  have  been  provided  by  special  appropriation 
distinct  from  ordinary  military  expenditures.  This 
year,  for  the  first  time,  rivers  and  harbors  appropria- 
tions are  carried  in  the  consolidated  army  appro- 
priations bill.  The  change  is  not  to  the  good,  since 
appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and 
navy  are  essentially  national  in  character,  related  to  the 
good  of  the  entire  country,  while  provision  for  rivers 
and  harbors  is  parochial  in  character  and  spells  indi- 
vidual political  benefits.'  Some  years  ago  in  an  en- 
deavor to  get  away  from  log-rolling  practice  in  the 
making  of  rivers  and  harbors  appropriations  the  rule 
was  established  of  appropriating  a  single  lump  sum  for 
all  projects.  This  left  to  a  board  of  army  engineers, 
having  rivers  and  harbors  work  in  charge,  the  duty  of 
appropriating  amounts  to  the  several  projects  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  board's  own  estimate  of  their  rela- 
tive needs.  This  rule  for  a  time  eliminated  log-rolling, 
but  recently  it  has  served  to  revive  that  practice  in  a 
new  form.  The  lump-sum  plan  brings  into  the  ranks 
of  treasury  raiders  all  those  who  entertain  hopes  that 
the  board  of  engineers  may  increase  the  sums  to  be 
allotted  to  their  own  pet  projects.  Thus  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  rally  support  to  proposals  to  increase  the  lump 
sum. 

Rivers  and  harbors  appropriations  for  the  last  ten 
years  have  aggregated  $300,500,000,  or  an  average  of 
$30,050,000  a  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
fiscal  year,  July  1,  1921,  there  was  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance on  hand — the  accumulation  of  previous  appropria- 
tions— of  $44,000,000.  The  army  engineers  estimate 
that  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  June  30th  next,  there 
will  have  been  expended  $30,000,000  of  this  balance, 
leaving  on  hand  $14,000,000.  Figuring  upon  this  basis, 
the  Budget  Bureau's  recommendation  of  $27,000,000 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  added  to  the  unexpended 
balance  of  $14,000,000,  will  make  a  total  of  $41,000,000 
for  the  year  as  against  the  maximum  of  $60,000,000 
recommended  by  the  board  of  engineers,  a  sum  which 
the  Budget  Bureau  held  to  be  excessive  when  measured 
by  the  actual  needs  and  the  revenue  resources.  Now 
comes  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  the  fall  elec- 
tions in  mind,  adding  by  special  action  the  sum  of 
$15,000,000  to  the  Budget  Bureau's  estimate,  thus  run- 
ning the  total  for  the  year  up  to  $56,000,000. 

Thus  the  House  takes  the  position  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  did  not  know  what  it  was  doing  when  it  set  the 
figure  of  $27,000,000  as  sufficient  for  the  new  appropria- 
tion. Curiously  enough,  this  is  the  same  House  that 
has  rejected  the  Budget  Bureau's  estimate  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  army  and  which  presently  is  to  ■ 
reject  the  bureau's  estimate  for  maintenance  of  the  1 
navy,  cutting  the  appropriations  for  both  services  far 
below  the  line  of  safety  marked  by  the  Administration. 
Mondell,  the  Republican  floor  leader,  at  once  saw  the 
inconsistency  of  the  House  in  its-attitude  to  the  two 
classes  of  appropriations.  "Are  we,"  he  said,  "to  carry 
out  our  programme  of  economy?  Are  we  to  stand  by 
the  budget's  estimates,  or  are  our  lines  to  break  when 
organized  assault  is  made  by  some  of  the  members 
who  have  creeks  from  which  they  desire  to  have  water 
hyacinths  gathered  or  which  they  wish  to  have  deepened 
for  a  navigation  that  is  hoped  for  rather  than  ex- 
pected?" Again,  curiously,  this  is  the  same  Mondell 
who  has  given  aid  and  countenance  in  the  matter  of 
disregarding,  not   only   the   Budget   Bureau's   estimate 
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for  maintenance  of  the  array,  but  against  the  Adminis- 
tration's advice  against  dangerous  reduction  in  the  na- 
tional defense. 

The  whole  business  of  appropriations  for  rivers  and 
harbors  has  long  been  a  scandal.  It  is  not  without 
point  that  the  annual  rivers  and  harbors  appropriation 
bill  has  been  styled  the  "pork  barrel."  The  bill  has 
been  made  up  on  the  log-rolling  principle — "you  tickle 
me  and  I'll  tickle  you."  Millions  of  government 
money  have  gone  into  unnecessary,  whimsical,  and  even 
ridiculous  projects,  not  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
commerce,  but  to  the  sole  end  of  assisting  congress- 
men in  maintaining  support  in  their  districts.  Year  by 
year  the  appropriation  has  increased,  vast  suras  being 
expended  where  no  good  could  possibly  result,  while 
iraportant  and  necessary  projects  have  been  overlooked 
or  carried  on  in  a  fitful  and  wasteful  manner.  There 
seems,  as  the  latest  action  plainly  indicates,  small 
chance  of  reform.  The  plan  by  which  rivers  and  har-i 
bors  appropriations  are  tied  up  with  the  general  array 
appropriation  bill  is  poorly  calculated  to  sustain  an  eco- 
nomic or  effective  rivers  and  harbors  policy. 


MARSHAL  JOFFRE. 

» 

San  Francisco  Has  Been  Honored  by  a  Vidt  from  One  of  the 
Makers  of  History. 


It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  people  of  California 
in  recent  months  to  come  into  contact  with  two  of  the 
eminent  men  of  the  world.  Both  were  marshals  of 
France,  holders  of  the  supreme  military  title  of  one  of 
the  great  nations,  living  representatives  of  a  long  line 
of  soldiers  of  the  kingdom,  the  empire,  and  the  re- 
public. It  is  not  often  that  a  city  such  as  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  a  situation  relatively  remote,  is  favored  with 
the  living  presence  of  men  supremely  great. 

Generations  may  come  and  pass  onward  and  the  time 
be  unpropitious  for  the  development  of  such  men,  or 
they  may  live  and  die  and  the  opportunity  never  come 
for  thera  to  realize  themselves.  To  the  second  decade 
of  the  twentieth  century  these  words  can  not  be  said  to 
apply.  Whether  for  evil  or  for  good,  the  years  re- 
cently passed  have  been  momentous  ones.  Much  that 
seemed  fixed  has  been  overthrown  and  shattered.  The 
wreck  of  the  old  order  carried  down  with  it  a  great 
part  of  the  accumulated  dross  of  men  and  institutions 
that  time  had  gathered  in  some  of  the  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope. Weak  and  mediocre  men  holding  high  places 
have  had  their  weakness  and  mediocrity  exposed  to  the 
world,  which  has  hurried  them  into  oblivion.  Great 
men,  resting  quietly  in  obscure  positions,  have  suddenly 
been  called  upon  to  take  up  the  burdens  of  humanity 
and  to  solve  such  of  the  complex  problems  of  the  time 
as  their  particular  talents  fitted  them  to  deal  with. 
Of  all  those  who  played  well  their  parts  in  the  great 
war  none  was  called  upon  to  bear  greater  responsi- 
bility or  to  make  more  momentous  decisions,  and  none 
was  found  more  firm  and  true,  than  he  who  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  of  France  in  1914 — the  old 
soldier  who  crossed  the  Bay  one  sunny  morning  last 
week  to  his  welcome  in  this  city. 

To  one  who  observed  him  closely  there  was  a  touch 
of  fatigue  after  his  long  journey,  such  as  will  come  to 
a  man  no  longer  young.  There  was  in  his  fine,  kindly 
old  face,  however,  that  which  fatigue  could  not  con- 
ceal— the  glance  of  clear  intelligence  and  the  evidence 
of  that  powerful  and  decisive  mind  which  broke  the 
greatest  military  organization  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  brought  to  naught  plans  of  conquest  and  dominion 
matured  and  perfected  through  half  a  century.  The 
photographs  of  Marshal  Joffre  fail  to  reveal  his  char- 
acter. The  military  cap  pulled  low  down  covers  quick 
eyes,  and  the  grizzled  moustache  conceals  in  a  way  a 
firm,  determined  mouth.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
sturdy  figure,  but  from  the  photographs  we  can  not 
know  the  man  so  well  as  we  may  after  a  few  minutes 
of  close  observation.       

It  is  well  to  go  back  and  review  the  events  that 
followed  so  swiftly  on  the  decision  of  the  German 
government  to  start  the  war  it  hoped  would  bring 
it  world  dominion.  The  sweep  of  the  German  armies 
through  Belgium  and  northern  France  in  the  long  days 
of  August,  1914,  seemed  to  warrant  the  confidence  of 
the  creators  of  the  Teutonic  military  system.  The  per- 
fected state  socialism  of  the  Germans  had  given  their 
masters  a  machine  that,  apparently,  nothing  could  stop. 
All  through  August  and  into  September  came  the  dis- 
heartening news  of  the  retreat  and  disaster  of  the 
French  armies  and  the  small  contingent  of  British 
troops  on  their  left.  Would  the  retreat  ever  stop,  or 
would  the  French  be  rolled  up  and  surrounded?  Would 
there  be  another  Sedan,  and  a  Germany  paramount 
over  the  civilized  world?  Of  what  happened  in  those 
days,  much  is  obscure  and  much  will  never  be  told. 
The  multitude  of  detail  is  too  great  ever  to  be  set  down 
in  books,  or  even  comprehended.  What  we  do  know  is 
that    behind    all    the    obscurity    one    great   man,    sup- 


ported by  able  generals,  remained  calm  amid  what  ap- 
peared to  be  disaster  and  defeat.  When  the  time  came, 
when  the  position  was  correct  and  the  forces  were 
well  in  hand,  the  French  commander  turned  his 
armies  upon  the  pursuing  Germans  and  inflicted  upon 
them  a  reverse  which  in  the  issues  at  stake  and  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  forces  engaged  has  no  parallel  in  his- 
tory. 

The  battle  of  the  Grand  Couronne  de  Nancy  had 
been  won  by  De  Castelnau  in  the  closing  days  of 
August,  and  this  fact  made  possible  the  battle  of  the 
Marne.  The  French  right  was  secure.  Six  armies  lay 
along  the  rolling  plains  from  Paris  to  Verdun  under 
the  commanders  Maunoury,  French,  Franchet  d'Espe 
rey,  Foch,  Langle  de  Gary,  and  Sarrail,  when  on  tliat 
meraorable  5th  of  September  the  commander-in-chief, 
recognizing  the  exposed  German  right  flank  by  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  Von  Kluck's  march,  ordered 
an  attack  the  next  morning  along  the  whole  line.  The 
armies  that  had  been  fighting  and  retreating  for 
many  long  days  and  nights  suddenly  turned  on  their 
pursuers.  Across  the  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of 
plains,  rivers,  and  hills  rose  a  storm  of  battle  the  vio- 
lence and  magnitude  of  which  had  been  until  then 
unknown , 

The  perfected,  automatic  machine  of  the  invaders 
proved  inferior  to  the  greater  generalship,  the  clearer 
minds,  and  the  more  intelligent  valor  of  the  French. 
Men  died  by  thousands  to  achieve  that  victory.  In 
six  days  of  conflict,  the  advance  of  the  Germans  had 
been  stopped,  their  armies  had  been  thrown  back  in 
confusion,  and  they  had  been  driven  in  retreat  to  their 
prepared  trenches  on  the  Aisne.  All  the  plans  and 
preparations  of  years  were  undone  and  overturned. 
Four  more  years  of  fighting  and  the  waste  of  war  had 
to  come  before  the  menace  of  the  German  socialistic 
state  would  be  finally  removed  from  the  world.  Other 
men  and  other  armies  carried  the  conflict  to  its  vic- 
torious end.  

The  battle  of  the  Marne  definitely  ended  the  plan  of 
a  quick  German  triumph.  On  that  wide  field  was  deter- 
mined, as  at  Marathon,  the  Metaurus,  or  at  Tours,  the 
course  of  human  history  for  centuries  to  come.  The 
principle  of  absolutism  of  rulers,  of  the  domination  of 
the  state,  and  of  the  exploitation  of  peoples  was  settled 
against  the  advocates  of  those  theories  and  in  favor  of 
the  rights  of  the  individual,  the  sanctity  of  national 
agreements,  and  the  welfare  of  common  humanity.  The 
battle  of  the  Marne  was  the  turning  point  in  the 
struggle,  and  future  historians  will  relate  its  incidents, 
just  as  Creasy  tells  the  tale  of  fifteen  other  famous  fields 
where  the  fate  of  men  and  nations  has  been  determined. 
An  American  officer,  traversing  the  scene  of  this  great 
battle  while  the  war  still  held,  noted  where  here  and 
there  the  French  and  the  British  had  struggled,  and 
thought  with  keen  regret  that  at  this  supreme  crisis  in 
world  affairs  his  country  was  absent  from  the  side  of 
those  who  fought  the  battle  of  civilization. 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  man  who  was  recently 
among  us  rested  the  supreme  burden  of  this  conflict. 
All  other  men  in  the  vast  army  had  some  one  above 
them  to  whom  they  could  look  for  direction  and  com- 
mand. Of  all  the  millions  engaged,  he  alone  must  de- 
termine for  himself  the  situation,  make  his  dispositions, 
and  trust  the  fortunes  of  his  country  and  civilization 
to  the  wisdora  of  his  choice.  That  he  was  ably  sec- 
onded by  great  generals  and  a  great  army  is  true,  but 
upon  the  comraander-in-chief  lay  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility, and  from  it  he  could  not  escape.  Fortunate,  in 
deed,  it  was  that  at  the  head  of  the  French  armies  was 
a  man  who  embodied  the  best  characteristics  of  that 
nation — firmness,  calmness,  and  a  clearness  of  mind  and 
vision  that  in  the  end  made  them  victors  over  the  larger 
and  better  organized  but  less  intelligent  enemy.  Mar- 
shal Joffre  in  his  character  and  abilities  is  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  real  French  people,  so  little  understood 
by  Americans  and  so  wilfully  misrepresented  by  them- 
selves.   

The  events  of  the  great  war  are  rapidly  fading  into 
the  haze  of  the  past.  In  time  all  those  who  took  part 
in  the  struggle  will  disappear  from  the  scene.  In  the 
long  Gallery  of  Battles  at  Versailles  some  future  painter 
of  France  will  endeavor  to  depict  the  Marne  battle,  the 
portrait  of  the  commander  will  be  painted,  and  the 
pages  of  history  will  bear  the  record  of  the  struggle. 
More  fortunate  are  we  who  have  been  permitted  to 
stand  at  gaze  while  the  sturdy  figure  of  the  old  soldier 
passed  along  our  streets  under  the  Tri-color  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  Greatness  is  rare  in  the  world — or 
at  least  is  hard  to  discover.  Nature  determines  in  an 
arbitrary  manner  where  the  truly  great  shall  be  born, 
and  it  is  infrequently  among  the  self-constituted  rulers 
of  men.  An  obscure  town  under  the  snowy  mountains 
of  France  and  Spain  was  the  birthplace  of  Marshal 
Joffre.  He  was  called  upon  in  his  time  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  responsibility  so  crushing  that  few  among 
the  myriads  of  men  could  have  carried  it.  Such  su- 
preme ability  as  he  displayed  in  the  hour  of  trial  con- 
stitutes the  real  majesty  of  mankind.  A  great  man  has 
been  with  us  for  a  few  days,  and  has  gone  on.  We 
have  been   signally  honored. 

John  D.  Galloway. 
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Crime,  Baseball,  Rum   Running,   German   Bonds,  Theatrical 
Troubles,  Coal,  Billiards,  and  Politics. 


New  York,  April  8,  1922. 
More  than  25,000  police  permits  to  carry  weapons 
have  been  issued  recently  under  the  Sullivan  Act  to 
persons  doing  business  in  the  financial  district.  This  is 
a  slight  indication  of  the  prevalence  of  crime  in  New 
York,  notwithstanding  the  dead  line  established  some 
time  ago  at  Chambers  Street.  Selling  weapons  except 
to  persons  holding  permits  is  prohibited,  and  the  theory 
seems  to  be  that  the  police  are  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  crooks  to  issue  permits  only  to  pros- 
pective victims.  The  reply,  or  as  a  modern  psycholo- 
gist would  call  it,  the  reaction,  of  the  crooks  to  this 
interference  with  their  well-established  trade  has  been 
to  stock  their  arsenals  by  mail  order.  As  one  of  them 
explained,  it  is  very  simple — just  send  five  dollars  to  the 
proper  persons  in  Chicago,  with  a  letter,  and  you  will 
receive  a  cheap  but  serviceable  revolver.  Citizens  have 
been  thinking  of  hiring  body  guards;  which  would  pro- 
vide employment  for  any  number  of  highwaymen,  and 
enable  them  to  lead  honest  lives,  after  the  manner  of 
Bedouin  sheiks.  That  would  be  another  respect  in 
which  New  York  would  resemble  a  desert. 


The  high  cost  of  baseball  has  become  a  matter  of 
interest  with  all  real  fanatics.  It  has  been  mounting 
rapidly  of  late,  and  the  growing  popularity  of  some  of 
the  stars  has  given  little  comfort  to  the  club  owners. 
The  moving-picture  interests  have  discovered  that  it 
is  the  public  that  makes  the  star,  and  when  the  public 
has  made  one,  the  producer  feels  that  he  has  to  pay 
about  what  the  star  demands.  So  does  the  star.  A 
baseball  performer's  success  is  not  quite  so  much  a 
matter  of  popular  favoritism,  because  he  has  to  do 
something  definite  to  get  into  the  public  eye,  and  repeat 
it  often  in  order  to  stay  there.  Babe  Ruth  would  not 
be  much  of  a  favorite  without  those  long  clouts  into 
the  bleachers,  nor  would  he  long  remain  a  favorite  if 
he  only  knocked  one  or  two  and  tried  to  live  the  rest 
of  the  season  on  his  laurels.  But  having  become  a  star 
by  grace  of  his  big  stick  and  the  public's  approval,  and 
having  shown  ability  to  keep  on  hitting,  he  is  almost 
in  a  position  to  have  his  askings,  and  they  are  much — 
$75,000  a  year,  it  is  intimated,  or  estimated,  besides 
home-run  bonuses.  It  is  said  that  Rogers  Hornsby,  of 
the  St.  Louis  National  League  team,  cuts  into  his 
owners  to  the  tune  of  $25,000  annually.  Such  figures 
are  not  yet  common,  but  added  to  scores  of  lesser  nicks 
in  the  gate  receipts  they  help  swell  the  cost  of  baseball 
this  year  to  a  figure  well  over  $2,000,000,  the  wise  be- 
lieve. They  are  saying  that  salaries  in  the  National 
League  will  reach  $1,200,000,  and  that  the  total  for  the 
American  League  will  probably  top  that. 


Lord  Byron  used  to  make  it  his  boast  that  he  wrote 
for  fame,  not  money,  and  in  consequence  declined  for 
some  time  any  remuneration  for  his  poems. 


Chief  E.  C.  Yellowley  of  the  general  staff  of  pro- 
hibition agents  thinks  boot-legging  conditions  are  im- 
proving, but  so  must  the  boot-leggers,  if  current  in- 
formation on  the  traffic  is  even  approximately  correct. 
The  thirsty  will  be  comforted  to  know  that  "rum"  in  its 
variety  is  pouring  over  the  Canadian  border  into  New 
York  State  by  twenty-two  roads,  in  high-powered  auto- 
mobiles, at  seventy  miles  an  hour,  and  it  is  said  that 
many  of  the  up-state  farmers  are  profiting  handsomelv 
by  participation  in  the  business.  Barns  are  being  used 
for  storage  and  "blending" — this  blending  being  the  in^ 
troduction  of  various  ingredients  to  swell  the  volume. 
It  is  on  these  that  the  consumer  takes  his-  chance,  if 
they  leave  him  a  chance.  The  boot-legger's  paradise  in 
Canada  is  the  little  town  of  Valley  Field.  According 
to  farmer  testimony  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  from  fifty 
to  sixty  cars  of  liquor  pass  in  the  night  by  a  single 
road.  One  farmer  owns  up  to  making  $500  shoveling 
snow  for  boot-leggers.  The  business  must  not  be  de- 
layed. 

Canada  does  not  prohibit  export  if  it  is  carried  on  by 
daylight,  so  the  lake  carriers  of  the  contraband  depart 
from  the  Canadian  side  before  sunset,  and  make  Grand 
Island  in  the  Nigara  River,  where  they  wait  for  dark- 
ness. Speedy  motor  laimches  are  to  be  put  into  service 
by  the  enforcement  agents  to  block  this  traffic.  Air- 
planes will  be  resorted  to.  There  is  also  a  plan  to  sta- 
tion fifty  agents  along  the  border,  to  report  to  a  central 
agency  at  Buffalo.  Yet  lively  as  conditions  are  along 
the  northern  frontier,  they  are  said  to  be  much  livelier 
in  Florida,  where  great  quantities  of  liquor  are  landed 
from  the  Bahamas  and  shipped  to  New  York  as  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  profits  are  tremendous.  One 
Florida  operator  has  said  that  if  he  could  get  three  car- 
loads through  to  New  York  he  could  retire  on  a  for- 
tune.   

The  first  German  industrial  bonds  to  be  put  out  in 
this  country  since  before  the  war  will  be  offered  by 
a  New  York  house.  These  bonds  are  backed  by  the 
preferred  stock  of  several  industrial  companies,  and 
they  are  thought  to  be  a  sort  of  feeler  for  other  issues, 
perhaps  for  government  bonds  later.  Four  of  the 
largest  banks  in  Germany  have  formed  a  fifth,  known 
as  the  Bank  fiir  Industriewerte  Actien  Gesellschaft, 
and  through  it  what  is  practically  an  investment  trust 
has  been  formed.  The  B.  I.  A.  Bank,  as  it  is  known 
in  Germany,  has  acquired  the  stock  of  thirty-two  hr^u 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Sigfried    Wagner,    son   of   tlie   noted   compo.'^er.    will 
visit  the   United  States  shortly  to  enlist  American  aid 


corporations,  covering  almost  every  industry  in  the 
country,  and  one  of  the  significant  facts  about  them  is 
that  their  average  dividends  amounted  to  12  per  cent, 
in  1919.  15  per  cent,  in  1920.  and  23  per  cent,  last  year. 

' I  in  reviving  the  Bayreuth  Festival  in  1923.    The  festival 

Xew   York  theatrical   managers  and  producers  have  ]  is  a  season  of  Wagner  music  in  the  National  Theatre. 
not  been  happy  for  a  long  time.     They  say  the  motion  |  which  the  composer  opened  in  1876. 
pictures  have  killed  "the  road,"  and  that  the  local  public 
has  become  fickle.     Also,  too  many  theatres  have  been 


built:  or,  rather,  they  have  been  built  faster  than  the 
public  demand  has  developed.  Managerial  troubles  have 
been  accentuated  by  some  peculiar  forms  of  unionism 
among  actors  and  stage  hands,  and  this  has  had  some 
odd  effects  on  the  drama.  The  number  of  actors  has 
become  standardized  at  from  seven  to  eleven — there  are 
no  more  mob  scenes  with  armies  of  supers;  plays  are 
not  being  written  that  w'ay  to  any  very  great  extent, 
or  if  the}-  are  they  have  small  chance  of  acceptance. 
Ingenious  devices  have  been  evolved  to  avoid  the  use 
of  scenery,  but  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  elimi- 
nate it  altogether,  so  the  drama  has  in  many  instances 
almost  been  forced  into  the  form  of  three  acts  in  one 
set,  which  can  be  built  for  the  whole  run  and  never 
changed.  There  are  exceptions,  but  they  have  to  be  of 
extraordinary  promise  to  tempt  a  producer  into  more 
dependence  on  scene  shifters  than  he  can  avoid. 

The  latest  phase  of  theatrical  trouble  takes  the  form 
of  more  litigation  between  the  erstwhile  partners  in 
production,  Klaw  and  Erlanger.  Last  summer  Abra- 
ham Erlanger  staged  "Two  Little  Girls  in  Blue,"  a 
musical  comedy  of  merit,  at  the  George  M.  Cohan  The- 
atre on  Broadway.  It  paid  a  little  and  then  lost  a  little 
and  finally  closed.  Now  comes  JIarc  Klaw  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  other  stockholders  of  the  theatre  alleging 
that  the  original  lease  provided  that  the  theatre  should 
take  35  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  but  that  after 
thev  began  declining,  and  w'hile  Klaw  was  abroad, 
the  arrangement  was  so  altered  that  the  receipts 
were  pooled,  the  theatre  to  take  half  the  profits.  This 
was  not  so  good  for  the  theatre  as  the  original  arrange- 
ment, and  Klaw  wants  his  former  partner  to  make  up 
the  difference.  If  the  drama  is  to  be  dragged  through 
the  courts  some  people  are  wondering  where  it  will 
bring  up.  However,  this  is  not  the  first  dramatic  liti- 
gation.   

A  new  development  in  the  coal  strike  situation  is  ex- 
pected b)'  well-informed  people  here,  in  the  shape  of 
an  entrance  into  the  controversy  by  the  consumers  of 
coal.  Oflicials  of  the  LTnited  Mine  Workers  have  ad- 
mitted that  representatives  of  certain  consumers'  in- 
terests, including  many  in  Xew  England,  have  broached 
the  question  of  a  hearing  at  the  conference  between  the 
anthracite  miners  and  the  operators.  This  conference 
is  being  held  at  the  Union  League  Club,  and  the  ne- 
gotiations are  quite  private,  but  bulletins  of  a  formal 
character  are  handed  out.  They  are  written  like  the 
"minutes  of  the  last  meeting."  but  thus  far  are  less 
interesting,  ileanwhile  it  is  learned  from  sources  out- 
side the  conference  that  a  considerable  number  of  Rus- 
sian and  Czechoslovakian  miners  are  going  back  to 
Europe,  some  at  the  invitation  of  Big  Bill  Heywood, 
w'ho,  it  is  said,  wants  7000  of  them  to  operate  a  coal 
concession  under  the  Soviet  government  of  Russia.  It 
vould  not  be  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  600,000 
men  supposed  to  be  out. 


The  government  has  begun  the  trial  of  forty7four  in- 
dividuals and  nineteen  corporations,  all  members  of 
the  Cement  Manufacturers'  Protective  Association,  for 
violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  first  prosecution  based  upon  the  open  price  com- 
petition plan  for  the  exchange  of  information.  The  de- 
fendants sa\'  there  was  no  illegality'  in  the  exchange, 
but  the  government  claims  that  they  were  thereby 
enabled  to  control  both  the  supply  and  the  price,  and 
that  they  monopolized  the  manufacture  of  90  per  cent, 
of  the  cement  made  in  the  East. 


Willie  Hoppe.  for  sixteen  years  the  world's  cham- 
pion balkline  billiardist,  but  recently  beaten  by  young 
Jake  Schaefer,  has  permanently  retired,  according  to 
a  statement  of  his  manager,  R.  B.  Benjamin.  He  and 
Benjamin  and  Charles  Peterson,  the  fancy-shot  expert 
of  St.  Louis,  will  establish  a  string  of  billiard  halls, 
and  Hoppe  will  devote  his  time  to  their  management, 
and  to  instruction.  

Politicians  are  always  looking  for  any  little  rift  be- 
tween Mayor  Hylan  and  Hearst.  Some  thiiik  they  see 
the  beginning  of  one  in  the  recent  appointment  of  a 
Tammany  man  to  succeed  a  Hearst  man  on  the  board 
of  water  supply,  with  a  salary  of  S12.000  a  year  and 
little  to  do.  This  job  was  held  by  the  late  L.  J. 
O'Reilly,  Hearst's  political  lieutenant.  Hylan  has  now 
appointed  to  fill  it  Philip  T.  Donohue,  treasurer  of 
Tammany  Hall.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Catskill 
aqueduct  system,  the  board  of  water  supply  has  not  had 
much  to  do,  and  there  has  been  talk  of  abolishing  it. 
That,  however,  would  be  too  much  for  the  taxpaj'ers  to 
hope  for.  They  can  only  try  to  guess  whether  this 
means  coolness  between  Hylan  and  Hearst,  or  a  still 
closer  bond  of  sympathy  between  Hearst,  Hylan,  and 
Charlie  Murphy,  warm  places  for  more  of  their  friends, 
and  former  Governor  Al  Smith  on  the  outside  trying  to 
look  ir  A  Hylan  appointment  always  means  some- 
thmg  'eyond  mere  work  for  the  appointee. 

Stuy\'es.\xt. 


Charles  Keck,  New  York  sculptor,  is  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  a  statue  to  be  presented  to  the 
Brazilian  government  by  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  statue  is  next  in 
size  only  to  Miss  Liberty,  which  it  closely  resembles. 

"The  Angel  of  Siberia"  is  the  title  bestowed  upon 
Miss  Elsa  Brandstrom  of  Sweden,  Red  Cross  worker, 
by  the  Russian  war  prisoners  and  civilians.  Miss  Elsa, 
who  is  the  daughter  of  General  Edward  Brandstrom, 
for  many  years  Swedish  ^Minister  to  Petrograd  under 
the  Czarist  regime,  is  planning  to  visit  the  United 
States  in  the  interests  of  the  Russian  famine  sufferers. 

A  unique  memorial  to  Rear-Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary 
was  unveiled  by  his  daughter,  Mrs,  Edward  Stafiford 
("the  Snow  Baby"),  in  the  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery on  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  Peary's  discovery 
of  the  North  Pole,  April  6th,  The  memorial  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  huge  granite  spheroid  fashioned  to  repre- 
sent the  earth,  with  the  North  Pole  indicated  by  a 
bronze  star. 

Not  every  one  is  aware  that  Paul  Revere's  descend- 
ants are  still  going  strong  and  doing  honor  to  their 
historic  name.  The  present  representative  is  Paul  Re- 
vere, 7th,  a  six-foot-two  youngster  of  Brookline,  who 
has  just  celebrated  his  nineteenth  birthdav.  It  is  in 
April  near  the  anniversary  of  the  famous  midnight  ride 
of  April  19,  1775.  The  seventh  Paul  wears  the  uniform 
of  the  Lenox  Road  Cadets. 

One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Fiji  Islands  has  a  remark- 
able record.  Descendant  of  a  famous  line  of  chieftains, 
he  is  also  an  Oxford  graduate,  served  as  cook  with  the 
R.  M.  A.  Corps  in  France  in  1916.  and  later  as  a  clerk 
with  the  Royal  Scotch  Borderers.  He  has  been 
medaled  by  King  George  for  bravery.  Despite  his 
good  running  start,  he  has  deserted  civilization  and  re- 
turned to  the  South  Pacific  to  live  among  his  fellow 
Fiji   Islanders. 

The  first  official  envoy  of  the  Irish  Free  State  has 
arrived  at  W'ashington  in  the  person  of  Timothy 
Smiddy.  Professor  Smiddy  is  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
commerce  at  University  College,  Cork,  and  professor 
of  economics  at  the  Universitv'  of  Cork.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  trade  boards  of  Ireland  and  the  author  of 
various  publications  on  economic  subjects.  Professor 
Smiddy,  who  is  one  of  Ireland's  most  learned  econo- 
mists, is  in  his  middle  forties.  He  will  serve  here  as 
special  representative  of  the  Dail  Eireann  until  the 
election  of  a  successor  by  the  Irish  Free  State. 

King  Alfonso  of  Spain  has  turned  horse  enthusiast. 
All  the  eminent  nobles  are  supporting  the  king  in  the 
campaign  to  put  Spain  on  the  sporting  map  and  plans 
are  afoot  to  make  racing  in  iladrid  claim  the  attention 
of  the  world.  It  seems  likely  that  the  Spanish  racing  of 
1922  will  assume  all  the  importance  of  the  English 
Derby  or  the  Paris  Grand  Prix.  Mr.  Harry  Payne 
Whitney  and  Reginald  Vanderbilt  are  seeking  entries 
and  several  British  sportsmen  are  already  erecting 
shelters  for  their  steeds  in  iladrid.  Alphonso  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Jockey  Club,  which  has  all  the  arrange- 
ments in  hand. 

Captain  John  Lyon  is  the  oldest  skipper  on  the  Hud- 
son River  today.  He  is  eighty-eight  years  old  and  has 
been  employed  on  Hudson  River  steamboats  for 
seventy-one  years.  Before  the  Nyack-Tarrytown  ferry 
was  installed  he  used  to  run  a  steamboat  which  brought 
commuters  to  New  Y'ork  each  morning  from  Hudson 
River  towns.  Among  his  passengers  were  Horace 
Greeley  and  Admiral  Farragut.  The  skipper  of  the 
Tappan  Zee,  as  Captain  Lyon  is  known  in  his  home 
village  of  Nyack,  is  a  short,  white-haired,  red-faced 
Scotchman.  He  is  said  to  know-  the  Tappan  Zee  even 
better  than  Washington  Irving  did. 

Mr.  Richard  E.  Pennoyer  has  reentered  the  diplo- 
matic sen-ice  and  is  now  charge  d'affaires  of  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  in  Berlin,  awaiting  the  coming  of  the 
ambassador,  ilr.  Alan  Houghton.  Mr.  Penno3'er  is  the 
husband  of  Lady  ^^'inifred  Ingestre.  whose  American 
marriage  caused  so  many  complications,  because  of  her 
small  son's  succession  to  the  senior  earldom  of  Great 
Britain — that  of  Shrewsbury.  Lady  Ingestre  is  com- 
pelled to  reside  in  England  with  the  young  earl,  who 
has  succeeded  his  grandfather.  Lady  Ingestre.  how- 
ever, makes  frequent  visits  to  Berlin,  being  a  plucky 
aviator  and  not  averse  to  the  rapid  flights  over  the 
North  Sea.  ilr.  Pennoyer  has  been  in  the  diplomatic 
service  for  nearly  ten  years.  He  is  a  resident  of  Oak- 
land, California. 

Mr,  J.  Alfred  Spender,  who  has  retired  after  a  quar- 
ter of  a  centun,'  from  the  editorship  of  the  JVestmin- 
stcr  Gacettc.  is  said  to  be  the  last  of  the  "great  editors" 
of  the  old  English  school.  He  was  among  the  last  of 
the  great  editors  to  stamp  his  paper  with  his  own 
mentality.  His  qualifications  for  intellectual  liberal 
journalism — of  which  the  Jl'cstminster  Gazette  is  the 
most  conspicuous  exponent — were  great.  The  son  of 
a  well-known  woman  novelist,  and  himself  the  product 


of  Oxford's  finest  culture,  he  knew  intimately  all  the 
great  men  of  Liberalism  during  his  time.  He  received 
the  confidences  of  every  considerable  Liberal  from  Har- 
court  and  Rosebery  to  Asquith  and  Lloyd  George.  His 
interest  was  always  in  opinions  and  never  in  news  ex- 
cept as  it  was  conducive  to  opinion.  It  is  not  strange 
in  this  sensation-loving  age  that  the  Westminster  Ga- 
zette has  not  a  large  circulation.  Mr.  Spender  is  the 
author  of  several  books  of  a  critical  and  political  na- 
ture. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Fairy  Land. 

Over  hill,   over  dale. 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier. 

Over  park,  over  pale, 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 
I    do    wander    ever\-\vhere. 
Swifter  than  the  moone's  sphere ; 
.■\nd  I  ser\-e  the  fairy  queen, 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green  : 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be ; 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see ; 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours. 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savours: 

I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here. 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 

You   spotted   snakes  with   double  tongue. 

Thorny  hedgehogs,  be  not  seen ; 
Xewts  and  blind-worms,  do  no  wrong ; 

Come  not  near  our  fairj-  queen. 

Philomel,    with    melody, 
Sing  in  our  sweet  lullabv ; 
Lulla,   lulla,  lullaby  ;  lulla,  'lulla.  lullaby ! 
Never  harm, 
Xor  spell  nor  charm. 
Come  our  lovely  lady   nigh  ; 
So,  good-night,  with  lullaby. 

Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here ; 

Hence,  you  long-legg'd  spinners,  hence ! 
Beetles   black,    approach   not    near ; 

Worm   nor  snail,   do  no   offense. 

Philomel,  with  melody. 
Sing   in   our  sweet  lullaby : 
Lulla,    lulla,   lullaby:   lulla,    lulla,   lullaby! 

Xever  harm, 

N"or  spell  nor  charm. 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh  : 
So.  good  night,  with  lullaby. 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands, 

.\nd   then   take  hands : 
Court'sied  when  you  have,  and  kiss'd, — 

The   wild   waves   whist, — 
Foot   it   featly  here  and  there ; 
.\nd.  sweet  sprites,  the  burthen  bear. 
Hark,  hark! 

Bow,     WOW-. 

The  watch-dogs  bark : 
Bow,   wow. 

Hark,  hark  !    I  h^ar 
The   strain   of   strutting   chanticleer 
Cry,    Cock-a-diddle-doo ! 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I : 

In   a  cowslip's  bell  I   lie : 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 

On  the  bat's  back  do   I  fly 

.\fter  summer  merrily : 

Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now, 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies ; 

Of    his    bones    are    coral    made : 
Those    are   pearls   that   were   his   eyes : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  k-nell : 

Ding-dong. 
Hark  !  now  I  hear  them — ■ 

Ding-dong,  bell ! 

— William    Shakespeare. 

A  Pilgrim's  Way. 
I  do  not  look  for  holy  saints  to  guide  me  on  my  way. 
Or  male  and  female  devilkins  to  lead  my  feet  astray. 
If  these  are  added,  I  rejoice — if  not,  I  shall  not  mind. 
So  long  as   i   have  leave  and  choice  to   meet  my  fellow-kind. 
For  as  we  come  and  as  we  go   (and  deadly  soon  go  we!) 
The  people.  Lord.  Thy  people,  are  good  enough  for  me ! 

Thus  I   w-ill  honour  pious  men  whose  virtue  shines  so  bright 
(Though  none  are  more  amazed  than  I  when  I  bv  chance  do 

right  I, 
And  I  will  pity  foolish  men  for  woe  their  sins  have  bred 
tThoush  ninetv-nine  per  cent,  of  mine  I  brought  on  my  own 
head). 
.And.   Amorite  or  Emerite,   or  General  Averagee, 
The  people,  Lord,  Thy  people,  are  good  enough  for  me ! 

And  when   they  bore  me   overmuch,    I   will  not  shake  mine 

ears, 
Recalling  many  thousand  such  whom  I  have  bored  to  tears. 
And  when  they  labour  to  impress.  I  will  not  doubt  nor  scoff ; 
Since  I  myself  have  done  no  less  and — sometimes  pulled  it  off. 

Yea.  as  we  are  and  we  are  not.  and  we  pretend  to  be. 

The  people.  Lord,  Thy  people,  are  good  enough  for  me ! 

.\nd  when  they  work  me  random   wrong,   as  oftentimes  hath 

been, 
I    will   not    cherish    hate    too    long    (my'  hands    are   none    too 

clean), 
.\nd  when  they  do  me  random  good  I  w-ill  not  feign  surprise. 
No    more    than    those    whom    I    have    cheered    with    wayside 
charities. 
But,  as  we  give  and  as  we  take — whate'er  our  takings  be — 
The  people.  Lord,  Thy  people,  are  good  enough  for  me ! 

But  when   I  meet  with  frantic  folk  who   sinfully  declare 
There  is  no  pardon   for  their  sin,  the  same  I  will  not  spare 
Till  I  have  proved  that  Heaven  and  Hell  which  in  our  hearts 

we  have 
Show   nothing   irredeemable   on    either   side   the  grave. 
For  as  we  live  and  as  we  die — if  utter  Death  there  be — 
The  people.  Lord,  Thy  people,  are  good  enough  for  me! 
— Rudyard   Kipling   in   "The   Years  Between." 
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A  GOOD  AMERICAN  AND  HIS  TIMES. 


Senator  Depaw  Contributes  to  Histoiy  Some  ReflectionB  on 
His  Eighty  Years. 


He  is  probably  the  most  successful,  and  deservedly 
successful,  man  this  country  ever  produced  whose  name 
was  Chauncey,  Once  at  a  political  meeting  the 
Bowery  named  him  "The  Peach,"  and  he  accepted  it  as 
an  honor,  and  became  "Chauncey  the  Peach."  It  was 
only  one  of  his  many  honors,  and  they  were  all  well 
earned.  Now  he  is  eighty-seven  years  old,  hale  and 
strong',  going  to  business  every  day,  and  he  will  prob- 
ably make  it  a  hundred.  He  has  caught  the  "mirror" 
habit,  and  contributes  to  his  later  times  "My  Memories 
of  Eighty  Years,"  which  are  admirable  reflections  of 
his  earlier  days — all  those  days,  in  fact,  of  which  he 
was  a  part.  He  has  been  a  United  States  senator.  He 
has  been  president  of  a  great  railway  company,  and  is 
now  chairman  of  its  board  of  directors.  He  has  seen 
the  formation  and  development  of  the  Vanderbilt  sys- 
tem, and  of  many  another,  and  of  the  Republican  party. 
Of  that  party  he  has  been  a  conspicuous  member^  and 
he  has  wielded  a  strong  influence  in  its  councils.  He 
has  seen  it  grow  and  has  helped  it  grow,  always  seem- 
ing to  imderstand  what  was  needed,  and  what  could  be 
done,  with  a  strong,  sure  common  sense  and  a  limitless 
fund  of  good  nature  and  charity  for  human  failings. 
If  there  is  a  typical,  or  composite,  American  gentleman, 
it  is  probably   Senator  Depew. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  his  beginnings  were  humble 
or  surrounded  by  the  hardships  of  the  frontier.  If  they 
had  been  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  have  become  such  a 
perfect  cosmopolite,  in  addition  to  being  such  a  good 
American. 

His  connection  with  the  Republican  party  began  with 
its  inception.  His  connection  with  what  became  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  has  covered  practically  the 
whole  period  of  the  construction  and  development  of 
railroads  in  the  United  States.  To  be  a  part  of  such 
history  is  to  touch  the  heights  of  life.  And  Senator 
Depew  was  always  a  creditable  part  of  it.  He  is  not 
the  greatest  man  the  country  ever  produced,  but  what 
a  marvel  of  a  country  it  would  be  if  every  citizen  had 
his  ability,  and  integrity  and  cheerfulness!  His  "Mem- 
ories" are  largely  of  men,  and  in  good  part  anecdotal. 
He  must  have  seen  a  lot  of  rascality  in  his  time,  but 
there  is  no  bitterness  in  his  book.  It  considerably  en- 
riches our  annals.  It  is  not  exhaustive  biography,  but  a 
quite  distinct  and  highly  colored  thread  in  the  weaving 
of  the  national  texture. 

Chauncey  Depew  had  the  advantages  of  a  college 
education.  He  notes  no  disadvantages,  but  his  observa- 
tions on  certain  studies  have  value  as  the  opinion  of  a 
highly  successful  man.     He  tells  us: 

I  entered  Yale  in  1852  and  graduated  in  1856.  The  col 
lege  of  that  period  was  very  primitive  compared  with  the 
university  to  which  it  has  grown.  Our  class  of  ninety-seven 
was  regarded  as  unusually  large.  The  classics  and  mathe 
matics.  Greek  and  Latin,  were  the  dominant  features  of 
instruction.  Athletics  had  not  yet  appeared,  though  rowing 
and  boat-racing  came  in  during  my  term.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  the  institution  was  the  literary  societies ;  the 
Linonia  and  the  Brothers  of  Unity.  The  debates  at  the  weekly 
meetings  were  kept  up  and  maintained  upon  a  high  and 
efficient  plane.  Both  societies  were  practically  deliberative 
bodies  and  discussed  with  vigor  the  current  questions  of  the 
day.  Under  this  training  Yale  sent  out  an  unusual  number 
of  men  who  became  eloquent  preachers,  distinguished 
physicians,  and  famous  lawyers.  AVhile  the  majority  of 
students  now  on  leaving  college  enter  business  or  professions 
like  engineering,  which  is  allied  to  business,  at  that  time 
nearly  every  young  man  was  destined  for  the  ministry,  law, 
or  medicine.  My  own  class  furnished  two  of  the  nine  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  a  large  ma- 
jority of  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  bar  attained  judicial 
honors. 

It  is  a  singular  commentary  on  the  education  of  that  time 
that  the  students  who  won  the  highest  honors  and  carried  off 
the  college  prizes,  which  could  only  be  done  by  excelling  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  were  far  outstripped  in  after- 
life by  their  classmates  who  fell  below  their  high  standard 
of  collegiate  scholarship,  but  were  distinguished  for  an  all- 
around  interest  in  subjects  not  featured  in  the  college  cur- 
riculum. 

The  civil  war  closed  in  1865,  and  one  of  its  lessons 
had  been  the  necessity  for  more  railroads.  Depew  en- 
tered the  law  department  of  the  Vanderbilt  system  in 
1866,  when  that  system  consisted  of  the  Hudson  River 
and  Harlem  roads ;  the  Harlem  128  miles  long,  the 
Hudson  River  140.  The  total  railway  mileage  of  the 
country  was  then  36.000.  The  Vanderbilt  system  now 
covers  20,000,  and  the  total  for  the  country  has  grown 
to  261,000.  Our  internal  commerce  is  greater  in  vol- 
ume than  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  world:  and  this 
"has  all  come  about  during  the  period'  covered  by  the 
official  career  of  a  railroad  man  who  is  still  in  the 
service:  an  attorney  in  1866,  a  vice-president  in  1882, 
president  in  1885,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
in  1899,  and  still  in  that  office." 

Depew  has  always  been  an  indefatigable  speech- 
maker — not  a  great  orator,  but  a  ready  and  acceptable 
and  convincing  one,  prepared  on  his  subjects  in  ad- 
vance, and  capable  of  meeting  an  emergency  on  his 
feet.  It  was  a  gift  that  made  him  a  great  political 
campaigner,  and  we  mean  no  discourtesy  when  we  say 
that  for  two  generations  and  part  of  a  third  he  has 
been  a  great  war-horse,  wheel-horse,  and  fire-horse  of 
the  Republican  party.  He  has  fought  its  battles.  He 
has  helped  haul  its  load  on  some  very  sharp  turns. 


He 


has  galloped  to  every  party  conflagration  and  helped 
put  it  out,  when  that  was  possible.  He  has  deserved 
well  of  the  Republicans,  and  they  have  done  pretty  well 
by  him,  although  they  did  not  make  him  President. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well.  Perhaps  we  are  not  yet 
ready  for  a  railroad  president  in  the  White  House, 
and  perhaps  they  could  not  have  landed  him  there. 
His  good-natured  observations  on  politics  now  are  il- 
luminating and  diverting.  Of  conventions  he  may  be 
presumed  to  know  something,  and  he  is  worth  heeding 
when  he  says  of  them : 

Political  conventions  are  the  most  interesting  of  popular 
gatherings.  The  members  have  been  delegated  by  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  represent  them,  and  they  are  above  the  average 
in  intelligence  and  political  information  of  conditions  in  the 
state  and  nation,  as  the  convention  represents  the  state  or 
the  republic.  The  belief  that  they  are  generally  boss-governed 
is  a  mistake.  The  party  leader,  sometimes  designated  as  boss, 
invariably  consults  with  the  strongest  men  there  are  in  the 
convention  before  he  arrives  at  a  decision.  He  is  generally 
successful,  because  he  has  so  well  prepared  the  way,  and  his 
own  judgment  is  always  modified  and  frequently  changed  in 
these  conferences. 

When  it  came  to  choosing  a  running-mate  for  Taft 
the  party  managers  were  confronted  by  an  embarrass- 
ment of  material.  They  wanted  to  nominate  James 
Sherman,  but  a  lot  of  good  men  were  in  the  way.  So 
they  resorted  to  dangerous  strategy: 

The  method  adopted  by  one  of  the  leading  managers  was 
both  adroit  and  hazardous.  He  would  call  up  a  candidate  on 
the  telephone  and  say  to  him  :  "The  friends  of  Mr.  Taft  are 
very  favorable  to  you  for  Vice-President.  Will  you  accept 
the  nomination?"  The  candidate  would  hesitate  and  begin  to 
explain  his  ambitions,  his  career  and  its  possibilities,  and  the 
matter  which  he  would  have  to  consider.  Before  the  pros- 
pective candidate  had  finished,  the  manager  would  say,  "Very 
sorry,   deeply   regret,"   and   put  up   the   telephone. 

When  the  nomination  was  made  these  gentlemen  who  might 
have  succeeded  would  come  around  to  the  manager  and  say 
impatiently  and  indignantly  :  "I  was  all  right.  Why  did  you 
cut  me  off?"  However,  these  gentlemen  have  had  their  com- 
pensation. Whenever  you  meet  one  of  them  he  will  say  to 
you:  "I  was  offered  the  vice-presidency  with  Taft,  but  was 
so  situated  that  I  could  not  accept." 

This  "inner  light"  on  party  politics  as  practiced  in 
the  United  States  does  no  harm,  and  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  the  task  of  management.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  intimate  knowledge  of  men  and  events,  and 
the  material  dates  back  to  the  civil  war  and  the  days 
of  reconstruction.  There  is  some  interesting  campaign 
history  on  the  second  election  of  Lincoln.  The  Demo- 
crats nominated  General  McClellan,  and  "here  oc- 
curred," says  our  author,  "one  of  those  little  things 
which  so  often  in  our  country  have  turned  the  tide." 
He  explains: 

The  platform  committee,  and  the  convention  afterwards, 
permitted  to  go  into  the  platform  a  phrase  proposed  by 
Clement  C.  Vallandigham  of  Ohio,  the  phrase  being,  "The 
war  is  a  failure."  Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  con- 
vention, to  the  victories  of  Farragut  and  Sherman  was  added 
the  spectacular  campaign  and  the  victory  of  Sheridan  in  the 
Valley  of  Shenandoah.  The  campaign  at  once  took  on  a  new 
phase.      It  was  the   opportunity   for  the   orator. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  recreate  the  scenes  of  that  campaign. 
The  people  had  been  greatly  disheartened.  Every  family  was 
in  bereavement,  with  a  son  lost  and  others  still  in  the  service. 
Taxes  were  onerous  and  economic  and  business  conditions 
very  bad.  Then  came  this  reaction,  which  seemed  to  promise 
an  early  victory  for  the  Union.  The  orator  naturally  picked 
up  the  phrase,  "The  war  is  a  failure"  :  then  he  pictured  Far- 
ragut tied  to  the  shrouds  of  his  flagship  ;  then  he  portrayed 
Grant's  victories  in  the  Mississippi  campaign.  Hooker's  "battle 
above  the  clouds,"  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land ;  then  he  enthusiastically  described  Sheridan  leaving  the 
War  Department  hearing  of  the  battle  in  Shenandoah  Valley, 
speeding  on  and  rallying  his  defeated  troops,  reforming  them 
and  leading  them  to  victory,  and  finished  with  reciting  some 
of  the  stirring  war  poems. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  election  under  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances was  probably  more  due  to  that  unfortunate  phrase  in 
the  Democratic  platform  than  to  any  other  cause. 

A  man  who  served  as  long  in  the  United  States 
Senate  as  Chauncey  Depew  may  be  presumed  to  know 
something  about  it.  Despite  its  dignity  and  its  fine  old 
traditions,  it  always  contains  possibilities  of  Rumpus 
Ridge  effects  in  debate.  Here  is  a  delightful  little 
picture  of  it  in  this  aspect: 

One  of  the  characters  of  the  Senate,  and  one  of  the  up- 
heavals of  the  Populist  movement  was  Senator  Jeff  Davis  of 
Arkansas.  Davis  was  loudly,  vociferously,  and  clamorously 
a  friend  of  the  people.  Precisely  what  he  did  to  benefit  the 
people  was  never  very  clear,  but  if  we  must  take  his  word 
for  it,  he  was  the  only  friend  the  people  had.  Among  his 
efforts  to  help  the  people  was  to  denounce  big  business  of  all 
kinds  and  anything  which  gave  large  employment  or  had  great 
capital.  I  think  that  in  his  own  mind  the  ideal  state  would 
have  been  made  of  small  landowners  and  an  occasional 
lawyer.     He  himself  was  a  lawyer. 

One  day  he  attacked  me,  as  I  was  sitting  there  listening 
to  him.  in  a  most  vicious  way.  as  the  representative  of  big 
corporations,  especially  railroads,  and  one  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  worst  city  in  the  world,  New  York,  and  as  the  associate 
of  bankers  and  capitalists.  When  he  finished  Senator  Crane 
went  over  to  his  seat  and  told  him  that  he  had  made  a  great 
mistake,  warned  him  that  he  had  gone  so  far  that  I  might  be 
dangerous  to  him  personally,  ])ut  in  addition  to  that,  with  my 
ridicule  and  humor,  I  would  make  him  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  country.  Jeff,  greatly  alarmed,  waddled 
over  to  my  seat  and  said:  "Senator  Depew,  T  hope  you  did 
not  take  seriously  what  I  said.  I  did  not  mean  anything 
against  you.  I  won't  do  it  again,  but  I  thought  that  you  would 
not  care,  because  it  won't  hurt  you.  and  it  does  help  me  out 
in  Arkansas."  I  replied ;  "Jeff,  old  man,  if  it  helps  you, 
do  it  as  often  as  you  like."  Needless  to  say,  he  did  not 
repeat. 

Like  the  "Mirrors  of  Downing  Street"  and  the  "Mir- 
rors of  Washington."  these  memoirs  deal  with  noted 
personalities.  There  are  chapters  devoted  to  Lincoln, 
Grant.  Conkling,  (Jreeley,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Arthur, 
Cleveland,  Benjamin  Harrison.  Rlaine,  McKinity.  and 
Roosevelt.  Some  of  these  are  character  sketches,  with- 
out being  pretentious  or  in  any  sense  labored.     Depew 


had  the  breadth  of  mind  to  admire  Grover  Cleveland, 
and  says  of  him:  "He  had  more  political  courage  of 
the  General  Jackson  type  than  almost  any  man  who 
ever  held  great  responsible  positions.  If  he  had 
once  made  up  his  mind  and  believed  he  was  right,  no 
suggestions  of  expediency  or  popularity  had  any  in- 
fluence on  him."  Cleveland's  difficulties  in  advancing 
civil  service  reform  awakened  our  author's  sympathy, 
and  he  says; 

There  was  an  aggravation,  also,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  Democrats  had  been  out  of  office  for  twenty-four  years. 
We  can  hardly  visualize  or  conceive  now  of  their  hunger 
for  office.  The  rule  for  rescuing  people  dying  of  starvation 
is  to  feed  them  in  very  small  quantities,  and  frequently.  By 
trying  this,  the  President  became  one  of  the  most  unpopular 
of  men  who  had  ever  held  office  ;  in  fact,  so  unpopular  among 
the  Democratic  senators  and  members  of  the  House  that  a 
story  which  Zebulon  Vance  of  North  Carolina  told  went  all 
over  the  country  and  still  survives.  Vance,  who  had  a  larse 
proportion  of  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  on  his  waiting 
list,  and  could  get  none  of  them  appointed,  said  that  the  situa- 
tion, which  ought  to  be  one  of  rejoicing  at  the  election  of  a 
president  of  his  own  party,  was  like  that  of  a  client  of  his 
who  had  inherited  a  farm  from  his  father.  There  were  so 
many  difficulties  about  the  title  and  getting  possession  of  it 
and  delay,  that  the  son  said :  "I  almost  wish  father  had 
not  died." 

However,  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his  deliberate  way  did  accom- 
plish the  impossible.  He  largely  regained  favor  with  his  party 
by  satisfying  their  demands,  and  at  the  same  time  so  enlarged 
the  scope  of  civil-service  requirements  as  to  receive  the  com- 
mendation of  the  two  great  leaders  of  the  civil-service  move- 
ment— George  William  Curtis  and   Carl   Schurz. 

Cleveland's  courses  in  regard  to  the  railroad  strike 
of  his  day  and  in  regard  to  the  sound  money  issue  are 
thus  recounted : 

A  strike  of  the  men  on  the  railroads  tied  up  transportation. 
Railroads  are  the  arteries  of  travel,  commerce,  and  trade. 
To  stop  them  is  to  prevent  the  transportation  of  provisions 
or  of  coal,  to  starve  and  freeze  cities  and  communities. 
Cleveland  used  the  whole  power  of  the  Federal  government 
to  keep  free  the  transportation  on  the  railways  and  to  punish 
ns  the  enemies  of  the  whole  people  those  who  were  trying 
to  stop  them.  It  was  a  lesson  which  has  been  of  incalculable 
value  ever  since  in  keeping  open  these  great  highways. 

He  forced  through  the  repeal  of  the  silver  purchasing  law 
by  every  source  and  pressure  and  the  unlimited  use  of 
patronage.  His  party  were  almost  unanimous  for  the  silver 
standard  and  resented  this  repeal  as  a  crime,  but  it  saved  the 
country  from  general  bankruptcy.  Except  in  the  use  of 
patronage  to  help  his  silver  legislation,  he  offended  his  party  / 
by  improving  the  civil  service  and  retaining  Theodore  Roose- 
velt as  head  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  These  crises 
required  from  the  President  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
courage   and  steadfastness. 

Here  is  a  little  characterization  of  President  Benja- 
min Harrison  of  more  than  passing  interest : 

It  was  said  of  him  by  a  senator  who  was  his  friend,  and 
the  remark  is  quoted  by  Senator  Hoar,  that  if  he  spoke  to  an 
audience  of  ten  thousand  people,  he  would  make  every  one 
of  them  his  friend,  but  if  he  were  introduced  to  each  of  them 
afterwards,  each  would  depart  his  enemy.  I  think  that  his 
manner,  which  was  so  unfortunate,  came  from  the  fact  that 
his  career  had  been  one  ot  battle,  from  his  early  struggles  to 
his   triumphant  successes. 

McKinley  and  Roosevelt,  as  unlike  as  two  good  men 
in  the  same  office  might  well  be.  are  thus  treated,  in 
part: 

President  McKinley  had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  loved  the  associations  and  life  of 
Congress.  The  most  erratic  and  uncertain  of  bodies  is  Con- 
gress to  an  executive  who  does  not  understand  its  temper  and 
characteristics.  McKinley  was  past  master  of  this.  Almost 
every  President  has  been  greatly  relieved  when  Congress  ad- 
journed, but  Mr.  McKinley  often  expressed  to  me  his  wish 
that  Congress  would  always  be  in  session,  as  he  never  was  so 
happy  as  when  he  could  be  in  daily  contact  with  it.  His  door 
was  open  at  all  times  to  a  senator  or  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  If  either  failed  to  see  him  at  least  once 
a  week,  the  absentee  usually  received  a  message  stating  that 
the   President  desired  him  to  call. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  Vice-President  came  to  preside 
over  the  Senate,  it  was  soon  evident  that  he  would  not  lie  a 
success.  His  talents  were  executive  and  administrative.  The 
position  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  United  States  Senate 
is  at  once  easy  and  difficult.  The  Senate  desires  impartiality. 
equable  temper,  and  knowledge  of  parliamentan'  law  from  its 
presiding  officer.  But  it  will  not  submit  to  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  presiding  officer  to  direct  or  advise  it.  and  will 
instantly  resent  any  arbitrary  ruling.  Of  course,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt presided  only  at  a  few  meetings  before  the  final  adjourn- 
ment. When  Congress  met  again  he  was  President  of  the 
United  States. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  entering  his  private  office  as 
another  senator  was  coming  out  of  the  Cabinet  room,  which 
was  filled.  He  called  out:  "Senator  Depew,  do  you  know 
that  man  going  out?"  I  answered:  "Yes,  he  is  a  colleagxie 
of  mine  in  the  Senate."  "Well."  he  shouted,  "he  is  a  crook." 
His  judgment  subsequently  proved  correct. 

There  are  views  of  European  men  of  note  in  a  most 
interesting  chapter  entitled  "Recollections  from 
Abroad."  He  met  Browning  on  one  occasion,  and  srives 
us  this  significant  note  on  the  Browning  cult,  which 
might  apply  to  all  similar  ones: 

Mr.  Browning  said  that  nothing  gratified  him  so  much  as 
the  popularity  of  his  works  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
especially  pleased  and  also  embarrassed  by  our  Browning  so- 
cieties, of  which  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  many  over  here. 
They  sent  him  papers  which  were  read  by  members  of  the 
societies,  interpreting  his  poems.  These  .\merican  friends  dis- 
covered meanings  which  had  never  occurred  to  him.  and  were 
to  him  an  entirely  novel  view  of  his  own  productions. 

The  author  discusses  "Ambassadors  and  Ministers." 
"Governors  of  Xcw  York  State."  "Fiftv-Six  "S'cars 
with  the  Xcw  York  Central  Railroad  Companv,"  "Ora- 
tors and  Campaign  Speakers."  "National  Republican 
Conventions,"  "Journalists  and  Financiers."  "Actors 
and  Men  of  Letters."  and  "Societies  and  Public  Ban- 
quels."  all  in  the  happiest  vein  of  reminiscence  and 
anecdote.  It  might  have  been  greater  history,  but  it 
could  not  have  been   better  entertainment. 

My  MExroRiES  of  Etgiity  Years.  Bv  Cli;mn  ■  ^I 
Depew.     X'cw  York:  Charles  Scribncr's  Snn  -        ' 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  tor  the  week 
ending  April  8.  1922,  were  $140,200.000 ;  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $116,- 
700,000;    a  gain  of  $23,500,000. 


The  bond  market  was  characterized  by 
active  investment  buying  from  February  16th 
to  llarch  15th,  and  the  market  strength  of 
recent  months  show-ed  no  abatement.  The  im- 
provement in  foreign  exchange  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  period  was  reflected  in  ad- 
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vances  in  the  prices  of  foreign  bonds,  many 
foreign  issues  having  made  new  high  records 
for  the  year,  but  the  recent  fluctuations  in 
exchange  have  caused  irregularitj'.  A  feature 
of  the  market,  not  heretofore  in  evidence 
since  money  rates  declined,  has  been  the  re- 
appearance of  an  active  demand  for  short- 
time  notes  of  the  highest  quality  at  rates  be- 
tween 5  and  554  per  cent,  says  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York  in  Commerce 
}fonthly  for  April. 

The    market    for    Libertj^    Bonds    has    been 
characterized     by    hesitancy    on     accoimt    of 
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pending  bonus  legislation,  but  despite  this 
fact  prices  have  held  well.  The  Victorj^  4^^ 
per  cent,  notes,  due  May  20,  1923,  h^ve  gone 
above  par  as  a  result  of  the  offer  of  the 
United  States  treasury-  to  exchange  them  for 
an  issue  of  treasun-  notes  due  March  15,  1926, 
and  bearing  4-K  per  cent 

Stock  exchange  dealings  for  the  year  to 
date  reflect  the  sustained  activitj-  of  the  bond 
market  Total  transactions  in  bonds  of  all 
k-inds  from  January  1  st  to  ilarch  1 5th 
amounted     to     $922,000,000     compared     with 
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$685,000,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1921.  Of  the  total,  $430,000,000  were  United 
States  government  issues,  $229,000,000  were 
railroad  bonds,  and  $263,000,000  were  bonds 
of  other  kinds.  Increases  over  1921  occurred 
in  all  classes,  but  transactions  in  United 
States  government  bonds  constitute  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  year's  total  to  date  than  they 
did  a  year  ago.  A  striking  feature  of  the 
present  market  is  the  active  trading  in  for- 
eign issues. 

Total  transactions  in  bonds  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  from  February  16th  to 
March  15th  were  $337,000,000.  compared  with 
$367,000,000  from  January-  16th  to  Februarj' 
15th.  Xew  bonds  and  notes  offered  on  this 
market  during  the  period  closing  March  15th 
were  $350,000,000,  compared  with  over  $400,- 
000,000  during  the  preceding  period,  which 
was  longer  by  three  business  days.  Foreign 
issues  totaled  approximately  $150,000,000. 

On  March  8th  the  Secretar\-  of  the  Treas- 
ury announced  an  issue  of  $250,000,000  one- 
year  Ali  per  cent,  treasury-  certificates,  which 
was  heavily  oversubscribed.  Foreign  offer- 
ings continue  to  be  of  great  importance. 
A  S27.000.000  issue  of  7  per  cent  gold  bonds 
of  Argentina  due  February  1.  1927,  was  of- 
fered at  99  to  yield  about  7.25  per  cent.  A 
second  block  of  $40,000,000  twentj^-five-year 
6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
was  offered  at  945-4,  to  yield  about  6.73  to 
6.35,    according   to   redemption   date. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  foreign  offerings 
of  the  period  has  been  issued  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies. Midi  Railroad  Company'  bonds 
amounting  to  25.000.000  francs  were  promptly 
absorbed.  The  outstanding  issue,  however, 
was  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  total  amount  v;as  150.000,000  guilders, 
equivalent  to  about  $60,000,000.  of  fitV-year 
bonds,  callable  atter  ten  years.  Half  the 
issue  75,000.000  guilders,  was  made  in  the 
United  States,  the  other  half  in  Holland,  am' 
both  offerings  were  promptly  subscribed.  A 
unique  feature  of  this  issue,  as  contrasted 
with  foreign  obligations  offered  here  hereto- 
fore, is  that  principal  and  interest  are  not 
payable  in  United  States  currency.  They  are 
expressly  payable  in  guilders  at  the  prevailing 
rate  of  guilder  exchange.  At  par  the  guilder 
is  worth  40.20  cents.  On  March  15th  it  was 
currently  quoted  at  3.  .55  cents. 

The  sale  of  railroad  equipment  trust  cer- 
tificates has  continued,  the  total  amount  of 
such  certificates  sold  by  the  government  to 
March   15th  being  $220,791,000. 


power  of  our  agricultural  communities  one 
may  take  note  that  a  nigh  Federal  Reserve 
official  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that 
the  frozen  loans  in  the  farming  communities 
are  still  a  grave  problem.  The  higher  prices 
for  his  product,  however,  will  make  the 
farmer  anxious  to  grow  larger  crops  and  raise 
more  livestock,  and  this  will  mean  a  strenuous 
demand  upon  the  banking  resources  in  the 
agricultural   districts. 

We  have  had  pretty  good  reactions  in  some 
of  the  grains  after  their  recent  sensational 
advances,  and  while  the  market  may  be  a 
dangerous  one,  especially  in  wheat,  it  looks 
like  May  wheat  is  a  much  better  purchase  on 
weak  places  than  it  will  prove  a  sale  on 
strong  ones. 

Reports  from  a  government  experiment  sta- 
tion in  Louisiana  suggest  that  the  1922  cotton 
crop  is  facing  prospects  of  a  more  serious  de- 
preciation from  boll  w-eevil  than  has  ever  been 
known,  and  particularly  in  the  valley  and  gen- 
eral lowlands,  where  the  cotton  is  prone  to 
thrive  luxuriantly.  The  advice  is  given  that 
considerable  damage  may  be  averted  by  very 
early  planting.  There  seems  to  be  a  better 
feeling  in  the  South,  so  far  as  acreage  is  con- 
cerned, but  of  course  the  1922  crop  is  hardly 
subject  for  estimation  at  this  time,  and  the 
present  surplus  is  certainly  none  too  large. 


The  feature  in  the  steel  trade  lately  has 
been  a  sharp  price  advance  in  bars,  shapes, 
and  plates  announced  by  the  independent  con- 
cerns. Lest  too  much  importance  be  at- 
tached to  this  development,  however,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  prices  for  these  lines  had 
been  ruling  a  good  deal  below  the  average 
of  pre-war  years,  while  on  the  other  hand 
averages  of  .other  products,  and  especially  of 
steel  rails,  are  still  far  and  away  above  the 
pre-war  averages.  There  has  been  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  buj-ing  of  late  mostly  for 
prompt  delivery  due  possibly  to  the  fear  of 
the  coal  strike  interrupting  trade.  There  are 
reports  from  time  to  time  of  foreign  com- 
petition making  some  inroads  upon  our  mar- 
kets, and  this  feature  of  the  situation  may  be 
watched  closely  for  possible  effects  later  on 
prices. 

Considerable  improvement  in  the  copper 
metal  situation  has  taken  place  of  late  and 
prices  have  advanced  somev.hat.  The  Eu- 
ropean outlook,  however,  is  not  so  favorable 
as  to  suggest  any  extraordinary  copper  de- 
mand  for  export. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  grain  held  bj-  our  farmers  on  account  of 
the  recent  advance  in  the  market  estimated  at 
over  $550,000,000,  it  is  figured  that  there  has 
been  an  almost  similar  gain  in  the  value  of 
livestock.  This  heartens  the  farmer,  but  be- 
fore we  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it  all 
means    a    remarkable    revival    in    purchasing 


The  stock  market  has  drifted  into  a  spe- 
cialty affair,  with  public  participation  show- 
ing a  tendency  to  increase,  but  as  yet  no  such 
wide  public  buying  as  to  suggest  one  of  the 
big  shake-outs  characteristic  of  a  market  that 
is  overbought  all  around.  There  are  plenty 
of  stocks  in  which  definite  distribution  has 
taken  place  and  which  when  the  time  comes 
will  not  show  that  character  of  supporting 
orders  necessary  to  prevent  a  decided  slump, 
but  in  the  main  sentiment  is  hopeful,  and  if 
the  coal  strike  does  not  develop  much  more 
serious  tendencies  than  may  be  expected  it 
would  seem  reasonable  policy  to  follow  the 
movement   in  the  special   stocks. 

Recent  advances  in  stocks  like  Kelsey 
Wheel,  American  Ice.  May  Stores.  Kresge, 
and  Woolworth  reflect  confident  belief  of  the 
larger  interests  concerned  in  these  properties 
that  there  will  be  some  very  agreeable  news 
for   shareholders   who   are  patient. 

Some  of  the  independent  steel  stocks  seem 
to  be  headed  for  a  sort  of  bull  circus  a  little 
later  in  connection  with  merger  deals.  Stocks 
like  Midvale  Steel,  Republic  Steel,  and  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  have  intrinsic  value  of  at  least 
twice  their  present  selling  price  on  the 
average  and  their  book  values  run  a  good 
deal  higher.  These  companies,  it  is  believed, 
will  enter  into  merger  plans,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence their  stocks  will  likely  be  exciting  a 
good  deal  of  bullish  attention  from  time  to 
time. 

There  is  much  that  may  be  said  of  some 
of  the  standard  rails  and  better  class  of  pre- 
ferred  industrials   in   reference   to    the   easier 
tendencies  in  the  money  market,  while  there 
are   not    a    few   long-priced   rails   which    offer 
exceedingly    attractive    opportunities    for    the 
long   pull.     Among   the   latter  the   stocks   of 
such  reorganized  companies  as  Wabash,   Mis- 
souri   Pacific,    Western    Pacific.    St.    Louis    & 
San   Francisco,    Wheeling  &   Lake    Erie,    and 
Seaboard  Airline  would  seem  particularly  at- 
tractive.    There  are  other  stocks  like  the  To- 
I  ledo,   St   Louis  &  Western.   Texas   &   Pacific, 
I  Colorado  Southern,  the  St  Louis  Southwest- 
j  em,    and    Kansas    Cit>-    Southern   that    should 
I  do  verT,'  well  for  one  to  buy  for  the  long  pull 
]  with  a  fair  prospect  of  seeing  50  to   100  per 
;  cent  profit  in  his  money  during  the  next  year. 
All  this,  of  course,  in  event  that  the  railroad 
I  and  coal  labor  situations  work  out  reasonably 
well. — The  Trader. 


The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 
followed  the  lead  of  the  independent  interests 
in  advancing  prices  here  and  there  in  the 
trade,  and  further  price  advances  are  to 
be  expected.  This  development  is  possibly 
merely  a  seasonal  one,  though  it  may  be  con- 
fessed that  the  independent  steel  companies 
have  in  the  main  been  losing  money  for  some 
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months  past.  There  is  a  growth  in  building 
operations  in  various  sections  of  the  countrj' 
that  is  helping  the  steel  trade  materially,  and 
there  has  lieen  some  rather  more  liberal  buy- 
ing by  the  railroads  notwithstanding  the  rate 
and  wage  situations.  Easy  money  conditions 
have    permitted    railroad    and    other    corpora- 
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tions  to  finance  their  requirements  much  more 
satisfactorily  than  for  a  long  time  past. 
Meanwhile,  there  has  grown  in  the  trade  a 
feeling  of  confidence  that  foreign  steel  makers 
can  not  expect  to  make  any  material  inroads 
into    our    domestic    business.      For    a    time    it 
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was  thought  Germany  might  be  an  important 
competitor,  but  the  raw  material  problem  en- 
ters into  the  German  situation  possibly  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  this. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  copper 
metal  trade  will  be  doing  a  great  deal  better 
before  long.     Xaturally  the  expansion  of  pub- 
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lie  improvements,  and  especially  the  fact  that 
at  last  bankers  are  again  disposed  to  finance 
sound  public  utility  and  electrical  enterprises 
generally  is  creating  an  undertone  of  favor- 
able sentiment  which  affects,  not  only  the 
copper,  but  other  metal  markets. 

Labor  unrest  has  at  times  influenced  selling 
in  the  commodity  markets,  and  particularly  in 
cotton,  but  the  cotton  situation  seems  under- 
lyingly   sound. 

An  improvement  in  livestock  prices  has  ere- 
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ated  increasing  demand  for  corn  for  feeding 
purposes,  and  in  consequence  the  huge  sur- 
plus is  being  worked  off  rather  rapidly.  This 
helps  the  grain  situation  generally,  and  grain 
values  on  the  whole  do  not  seem  high. 


Is  there  any  necessity  in  the  average  West- 
ern state  for  the  establishment  of  state-owned 
power  plants  ? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  per  population  and  in- 
vestment in  securities  the  average  Western 
state  has  more  power  development  than  it  can 
sell? 


State-owned  plants  for  power  development 
mean  destructive  competition  in  an  industry 
that  is  particularly  strong  in  the  West. 

Either  the  state  is  to  sink  the  money  of 
the  taxpayer  on  an  experimental  competition 
or  competition  is  to  attack  existing  plants. 

In  Western  states  plans  are  under  way  to 
develop  from  $20,000,000  to  $100,000,000  a 
year  of  hydro-electric  power  with  new  capital. 

Is  it  better  to  bring  this  capital  from  the 
outside  or  within  the  state  into  active  use  or 
to  issue  state  bonds  and  burden  taxpayers? 

The  development  of  power  plants  and  dis- 
tribution of  hydro-electric  power  is  proceed- 
ing as  normally  as  the  construction  of  the 
railroads  was  before  Federal  and  state  regu- 
lation and  operation  intervened. 

State  and  Federal  socialism  are  not 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  American  people 
and  are  not  fitted  to  our  institutions  and 
theories  of  government  and  will  wreck  and 
bankrupt  states  and  nation  if  kept  up. — In- 
dustrial Nezvs  Bureau. 


Bradford,  Weeden  &  Co.,  the  well-known 
local  investment  bankers,  announce  the  change 
of  their  corporate  name  to  Bradford.  Kimball 
&  Co.,  effective  April  16th.  This  change  now 
includes  in  the  firm  style  the  name  of  Mr. 
Sherman  Kimball,  who  has  been  identified 
with  the  bond  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  many  years  and  who  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal members  of  the  corporation.  Mr.  Kim- 
ball is  in  charge  of  the  ibuying  and  under- 
writing department  of  the  company. 


It  is  almost  time  to  call  a  halt  on  scare 
articles  about  the  depletion  of  oil  reserves 
in  the  United  States.  The  wrong  method  is 
being  adopted  for  directing  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  conserving  our  resources  and 
ceasing  to  act  as  though  Nature's  fecundity 
in  this  respect  will  last  forever.  Those  to 
whom  the  headlines  are  addressed  are  be- 
ginning to  think  that  there  is  some  ulterior 
motive  behind  the  apparent  "drive,"  says  the 
Review,  published  by  Strassburger  &  Co. 

It  is  a  safe  rule  to  read  the  figures  of  ex- 
perts carefully,  and  do  one's  best  to  unravel 
the  geological  problems  presented  by  them 
(not  forgetting  that  historians  have  always 
had  the  last  word  in  the  controversies  of  the 
past),  but  to  make  one's  own  deductions. 
The  mentality  of  the  scientific  mind  insures 
a  technically  truthful  presentation  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  dealt  with,  but  when  the 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  them  is  given,  the 
less  attention  paid  the  better.  Contrary  to 
general  opinion,  the  expert  sees  only  what  he 
wishes  to  see,  though  compelled  to  present 
the   whole   picture. 

Domestic  production  and  imports,  con- 
sumption and  exports,  are  the  factors  of  im- 
mediate concern.  The  increased  production 
of  the  United  States  during  the  last  three 
years  shows  signs  of  slowing  down,  imports 
(when  not  artificially  curtailed)  have  been  in- 


creasing, exports  during  the  same  period 
have  not  changed  materially.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  ten  months,  stocks  have  increased 
monthly  over  the  same  period.  Domestic 
consumption   has   nearly   doubled. 

The  months-supply  in  storage  over  the  last 
four  years  has  varied  between  the  figures  3 
and  7H.  the  average  being  about  5.  It  can 
not  be  said  that  there  has  at  any  time  been 
too  much  oil  in  sight,  when  we  consider  the 
relation  between  our  production  and  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and.  of  course,  the 
hitherto  demands  of  industry.  The  ratio  be- 
tween the  oil  in  sight  and  consumption  has, 
during  the  same  period,  been  reflected  with 
remarkable  accuracy  in  the  oil  price,  though 
the  two  curves  have  not  always  moved  to- 
gether. 

The  importance  of  Mexican  production 
may  be  exaggerated  in  some  quarters,  but  it 
controls  the  situation  at  present.  Since  the 
beginning  of  1917  the  deficiency  in  the 
amount  of  oil  produced  in  this  country  to 
meet  the  demands  of  consumption  and  ex- 
port has  increased  from  about  2,000,000  bar- 
rels to  7.210,000  barrels.  There  have  even 
been  months  in  which  consumption  (counting 
exports)  has  exceeded  domestic  production 
plus  imports.  , 

Stephens  &  Co.  have  completed  arrange- 
ments for  moving  their  offices  from  their 
former  quarters  in  the  Merchants'  National 
Bank  Building  to  the  new  building  recently 
erected  for  them  at  65  Sutter  Street,  where 
they  will  occupy  much  larger  quarters,  giving 
increased    facilities    and    personnel. 

This  step,  taken  by  one  of  the  oldest  Cali- 
fornia investment  houses,  with  offices  in  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  and  Oak- 
land, is  simply  another  indication  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  California  market  is  de- 
veloping,   

The  Freeman.  Smith  &  Camp  Company  are 
offering  $200,000  Sanitary  District  No.  1. 
Marin  County,  California,  gold  6  per  cent, 
bonds  to  yield  5.25  per  cent.,  tax  exempt. 
This  district  of  Marin  County  comprises  about 
twenty-four  square  miles  of  the  most  valuable 
and  best  improved  portion  of  the  county.  It 
includes  the  cities  of  Ross.  San  Anselrao, 
Kentfield,  Fairfax,  Manor.  Yolanda,  Lansdale. 
Pacheco,  and  the  surrounding  territory.  Be- 
cause of  its  favorable  location  and  natural  ad- 
vantages, the  territory  within  the  district  has 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  suburbs  of 
San  Francisco.  Frequent  transportation  is 
provided  by  the  electric  lines  of  the  North- 
western Pacific  Railroad.  Marin  County  has 
an  assessed  valuation  of  $24.662, 67o  with  no 
debt.  Incorporated  cities  within  the  district 
have  a  total  net  debt  of  $148,900. 


What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  of  the  recent  establishment 
of  Egypt  as  an  absolutely  independent  polit- 
ical entity?  The  growth  of  our  trade  with 
Egypt  in  recent  years,  says  the  Trade  Record 
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of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  has 
been  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  com- 
mercial changes  during  and  since  the  war. 
Our  total  trade  with  Egj-pt  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  war  but  about  $17,000,000;  in  the 
closing  year  of  the  war  it  was  $35,000,000,  in 
1919  it  advanced  to  $55,000,000,  and  in  1920 
totaled  $135,000,000.  With  the  general  re- 
duction which  characterized  world  interna- 
tional trade  in  1921  and  the  sharp  fall  off  in 
purchasing  power  of  that  country  by  reason 
of  the  low  prices  of  its  cotton  the  total  of 
our  trade  with  Egypt  fell  to  $36,000,000,  but 
was  still  more  than  double  that  in  1913  or  in 
any  year  prior  to  the  war. 

This  growth  in  our  trade  with  Egypt  has 
been  especially  striking  in  the  matter  of  mer- 
chandise exported  to  that  country.  Prior  to 
the  war  our  exports  to  Eg^'pt  seldom  ex- 
ceeded $2,000,000,  and  in  many  years  were 
far  less  than  that  sum.  In  1915  they  ad- 
vanced to  $5,000,000  and  in  1916  were  over 
$14,000,000,  dropping  off  in  1917  and  1918  by 
reason  of  transportation  difhculties,  but  again 
advancing  to  $15,000,000  in  1919,  and  $33.- 
000,000  in  1920. 
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BCX)KS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


There  has  been  quite  an  outburst  of  French 
fiction  into  English  translation  and  American 
publication  recently.  Nor  has  the  manifesta- 
tion been  by  any  means  local  to  one  or  two 
publishers.  To  enumerate,  there  is  the  great 
peasant  novel  "Nene."  by  Ernest  Perochon, 
the  rural  schoolteacher,  who  was  bombed  out 
of  obscurity  by  the  publication  of  his  novel 
and  its  subsequent  winning  of  the  Prix  Gon- 
court    in     1920.       "Nene"    has    just    reached 
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December  31st.    1921 

Assets $71.851 ,299.62 

Deposits       68.201.299.62 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 1.000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds...     2,650,000.00 

Etnploye';s'    Pension   Fund 371,753.46 

A  di  Jend  of  FOUR  AND  ONE-QUARTER 
'•^'i)  1  ;r  cent,  per  annum  was  declared  for  the 
si::  mo^Jis  endinK  December  31,    1921. 


American  readers  in  the  form  of  a  transla- 
tion published  bj'  the  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. Then  there  is  the  other  great  popular 
favorite  of  the  French,  "Salt  Lake."  by 
Pierre  Benoit.  This  is  a  rather  remarkable 
story  of  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  days  of  Brig- 
ham  Young.  The  translation  that  reaches 
.America  is  issued  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  A 
third  effervescence  of  French  fiction  into 
English,  via  this  time  the  publication  of  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  is  "The  Illusion,"  by  Ray- 
mond Escholier,  which  in  its  original  form  un- 
der the  title  "Dansons  la  Trompeuse"  won 
the  Lady  Xorthcliffe  prize  for  the  most  im- 
portant French  fiction  of  its  year.  It  is  "The 
Illusion"  that  we  wish  especially  to  consider 
now. 

M.  Escholier  has  taken  a  theme  that  is 
singularly  unhackneyed,  despite  the  fact — or 
because  of  it — that  it  lies  within  everyday  ex- 
perience. "The  Illusion"  is  not  a  story  :  it  is 
a  portrait  of  an  elderly  belle,  the  pathetic 
figure  of  a  beaut>-,  defying  age.  \\'hen 
Therese  Lestelle  was  a  girl  her  coming  was 
"as  if  some  one  had  thrown  an  armful  of 
sweet  briar  on  the  fire."  .Alas  that  the  old 
age  of  such  an  exquisite  creature  could  not 
be  equally  charming.  Mme.  Lestelle,  the 
widow  of  later  years  and  uncertain  age, 
frizzed  her  dyed  hair  and  painted  her  face. 
She  was  the  centre  of  innocent  gossip — for 
her  sins  ceased  with  her  artifice  of  appear- 
ance— in  the  pastoral  region  of  provincial 
France  of  which  "The  Illusion"  gives  so  clear 
and  fresh  a  picture.  It  is  regrettable  but 
true  that  one  can  not  imagine  an  English- 
writing  novelist  dealing  with  this  trite  idea 
with  the  ease  and  poetry  of  M.  Escholier. 
He,  the  imaginary-  English  or  American 
writer,  would  almost  surely  have  stressed  his 
satire  to  breaking  point.  M.  Escholier  treats 
it  as  the  delicate  tragedy  that  it  is,  faintly, 
but  oh  so  faintly,  touched  with  irony. 


Quite  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  novels  of 
recent  times  is  "T/i^  Longest  Jotirtiey,"  by 
E.  M.  Forster  (Alfred  A.  Knopf).  Forster  is 
said  to  be  admired  by  the  cognoscenti  of  Eng- 
land and  to  be  as  yet  undiscovered  by 
.America.  It  will  be  strange  if  he  does  not 
spring  into  speedy  recogniton  here  when 
"The  Longest  Journey"  is  read.  We  are  not 
sure  that  this  is  a  great  book,  but  it  is  in- 
dubitably a  real  one,  and  perhaps  that  is. 
after  all,  a  definition  of  a  great  one.  Rickie 
Elliot's  life  storj*  is  very  real  without  being 
at  all  commonplace.  It  is  hard  to  find  the 
exact  and  more  than  golden  mean  between 
the  two  in  a  novel — whether  you  are  reading 
it  or  writing  it.  I  don't  know  whether  any 
novelist  deliberately  puts  his  idea  on  the 
scales  that  measure  ordinariness  and  its  lack, 
but  many  a  one  might  profit  by  doing  so.  If 
his  characters  are  hyperbolic  and  paragonic, 
the  all-too-ordinar^-  reader  loses  interest  in 
them.  One  might  as  well  read  Greek  m\-th- 
olog>'.  But  the  antidote  is  not  simply  to  shun 
perfection.  It  is  in  some  queer  way  to  shun 
both  the  poles  of  perfection,  the  equator  of 
the  emotions,  and  yet  eschew  the  temperate 
zone  of  ordinariness.  It  must  be  really  very 
hard  to  write  a  good  novel,  and  we  give  full 
credit  to  Mr.  Forster  for  having  done  so. 
Like  so  many  significant  English  novels.  "The 
Longest  Journey"  is  biographical.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  the  French  to  pick  and  choose, 
to  compose,  and  to  give  one  facet  of  the 
whole.  But  it  seems  to  suit  the  English  tem- 
perament to  be  biographical.  It  is  because 
we  are  less  interested  in  art  and  more  en- 
grossed in  realit>-.  "The  Illusion."  discussed 
above,  deals  with  realities — as  seen  by  a  poet. 
"The  Longest  Journey"  deals  with  realities  as 
seen  by  any  Englishman  who  might  have 
known  Rickie  throughout  his  brief,  disastrous 
life.  The  French  are  not  fond  of  realism 
per  se,  but  only  as  a  contrast  or  protest  to 
drab  ordinariness.  Perhaps  for  all  their  art 
they  have  never  learnt  the  art  of  balancing 
between  our  two  extremes.  But  they  are  mas- 
ters in  evading  it  by  the  illusion  of  beauty-. 
One  enjoys  "The  Illusion"  as  one  enjoys  a 
pastel ;  one  reads  it  for  its  loveliness.  Com- 
monly told,  it  would  be  nothing.  Very  dif- 
ferent is  the  Anglo-Saxon  standard  of  merit. 
Xo  degree  of  ordinary  writing  could  spoil  the 
thematic  interest  of  "The  Longest  Journey." 
Mr.  Forster's  theme  is  really  notable — though 
not  unheard  of.  It  is  that  people  are  to  be 
classified  by  their  temperaments  rather  than 
by  minds,  manners,  or  still  more  concrete 
personalia.  Rickie,  with  only  an  ordinary 
mind  and  indifferent  talent,  was  cursed  with 
a  philosophic,  "clever"  temperament.  He  was 
condemned  to  live  with  his  materialistic,  un- 
imaginative wife  and  brother-in-law.  That  is 
the  whole  of  his  story,  but  Mr.  Forster  has 
treated  it  admirably.  It  is  an  immense  relief 
to  find  so  human  a  novel  so  free  of  sex- 
complexes.  To  the  average  civilized  life, 
even  as  to  Rickie's  and  .Ansell's.  sex  is  an  in- 
cident. In  fact  civilization  means  the  con- 
quest of  sex.  and  yet  the  average  novel  is 
permeated  and  dominated  by  sex.  .Again  we 
thank  Mr.  Forster  for  his  sane  stand.  The 
real  things  of  life  are.  according  to  Mr. 
Forster,  and  we  heartily  agree,  the  things  of 
the  mind.     It  is  comparatively  unimportant — 


we  are  again  quoting  our  author  indirectly 
and  approvingly — whether  you  are  happy  or 
unhappy  in  love  or  whether  you  ever  are  in 
love.  It  is  devilishly  important  that  you  live 
your  own  life,  think  your  own  thoughts,  act 
according  to  your  own  conscience,  and,  to 
use  the  proverbial  expression,  own  your  own 
soul.  All  that  is  the  theme  of  "The  Longest 
Journey."  one  of  the  sincerest,  most  interest- 
ing, and  most  vital  novels  we  have  read  of 
late.  

On  a  somewhat  cognate  idea  "LUia  Cheuo- 
zvorth,"  by  Lee  Wilson  Dodd,  a  recent  publi- 
cation of  the  Buttons,  is  based.  But  the  tem- 
perament that  plays  havoc  with  the  characters 
of  "Lilia  Chenoworth"  is  the  familiar  artistic 
one.  According  to  Mr.  Dodd,  people  either 
have  it  or  haven't  it,  and  one  can  not  mix  the 
sheep  and  the  goats.  To  hark  back  to  "The 
Longest  Journey,"  its  path  is  never  crossed 
by  the  artistic  temperament.  Its  burden  is 
the  dozen  other  varieties  that  make  for  hu- 
man incompatibility-.  Like  many  other  cur- 
rent novels,  the  latter  half  of  "Lilia  Cheno- 
worth" far  excels  the  first.  It  must  be  that 
the  modern  novelist's  temperament,  to  men- 
tion still  another  variet\'.  is  impatient  of 
craftsmanship  and  of  rewriting.  His  work 
gradually  gets  better  and  he  leaves  the  fin- 
ished (  I)  product  as  it  stands,  weak  begin- 
ning, mediocre  middle,  and  quite  excellent 
end.  Whether  or  not  this  can  be  adopted  as 
a  generalization,  it  is  true  of  "Lilia  Cheno- 
worth," which  is  a  verj*  uneven  piece  of  work 
and  would  be  a  very  fine  one  if  it  were  all 
equal  to  its  best.  It  sounds  like  a  conundrum, 
and  indeed  some  parts  of  our  storj-  remind 
us  of  one.  It  is  far  from  being  a  homo- 
geneous whole  :  and  though  it  may  be  argued 
that  so  is  life,  we  are  just  disagreeable 
enough  to  add  that  the  heterogeneous  quality 
of  "Lilia  Chenoworth"  does  not  for  us  match 
colors  with  the  kaleidoscope  of  life.  How- 
ever, we  think  that  Mr.  Dodd  has  a  very  re- 
markable talent — his  descriptive  vein  is  very 
fine  and  his  characters  are  vital — and  that  if 
he  once  acquires  the  habit  of  careful  work- 
manship he  will  produce  very  big  things  :n 
deed.  In  "Lilia  Chenoworth"  the  viewpoin. 
shifts  too  distressingly  and  the  key  in  which 
the  book  should  be  written  is  not  sustained 
throughout.  R-    G. 
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All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton   St. 
Union  Square                San  Francisco 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  .\  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Fraxcisco,  Cm,. 


IF 


YOU    ARE   A    REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  hour  tn  the  real  "Old  Book 
Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE,  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Sutta. 

Rue  Old  Books  BoQfht.  Sold  and  Himted  Foi  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (formedT  of  the  White  Hooae) 


Notes  ol  Books  and  Authors. 
Chief  among  the  Yale  LTniversity  Press 
books  of  the  season  are  Aimee  Dostoyevsky's 
study  of  her  father,  the  Russian  novelist : 
Dean  Roscoe  Pound's  ".An  Introduction  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Law" ;  Chief  Justice  William 
Howard  Taft's  "Liberty  Under  Law."  and 
"Poems  from  the  Yale  Record." 

Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams,  whose  recent 
book,  "Women  Professional  Workers."  was 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  is  the 
instructor  of  the  Columbia  University  exten- 
sion course  on  professional  occupations.  She 
was  for  years  professor  of  education  at  Smith 
College. 

Miss  Maude  Royden,  who  is  one  of  the  per- 
sonalities selected  by  "A  Gentleman  with  a 
Duster"  in  "Painted  Windows,"  is  soon  to 
come  to  America  to  addres?  an  international 
conference  of  the  Y'.  W.  C.  A.  Miss  Royden 
is  the  author  of  "Sex  and  Character,"  shortly 
to  be  published  by  the  Putnams. 

Gunnar  Gunnarson,  whose  novel,  "Guest 
the  One-Eyed,"  has  just  been  published  by 
Knopf,  is  an  Icelander.  He  learned  Danish  in 
order  to  compass  a  larger  audience,  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  Icelandic  is  as  different 
from  Danish  as  Latin  is  from  French,  and 
that  ver>-  few  Danes  learn  Icelandic,  and  that 
Icelanders  find  great  difficulty  in  the  guttural 
Danish,  Gunnarsson's  feat  is  invariably  com- 
pared to  Conrad's.  "Guest  the  One-Eyed"  is 
an   epic  work,   originally  published   in    Danish 


NEWBEGIN'S    BOOKSTORE 

358  POST  STREET      SAN  FRANCISCO 

Opposite  Union  Square 

A  Shop  known  for  its  courteous  service*  and  a 

pleasant  place  to  browse. 

Information  on  hooks;,  authors  and  editions 
gladly  given.  Books  bought  and  sold.  Buver 
will    call. 

Telephone   Douglas  2810 


in  four  separate  volumes.  It  is  said  to  be 
similar  to  "The  Wandering  Jew"  in  its  cen- 
tral figures  of  a  repentant  sinner.  The  scene 
is  Iceland,  and  the  primitive  life  of  the  Ice- 
landic people  today  is  depicted. 

Cassius  J.  Keyser,  whose  book  on  mathe- 
matical philosophy  was  recently  published  by 
the  Duttons.  has  had  a  typically  American 
career.  He  was  bom  during  the  civil  war  in 
a  log  cabin  on  a  farm  in  Ohio.  His  early 
contact  with  nature  revealed  the  essential 
beauties  of  the  heavens  and  tne  earth  and  in- 
spired him  to  search  for  knowledge.  It  led 
him  to  the  University  of  Missouri,  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  where  he  studied  law, 
and  to  Columbia  L^niversity.  He  deserted  the 
law.  however,  chose  mathematics  as  his  spe- 
cialty, and  adopted  the  law  as  his  profession. 
He  has  been  for  some  years  Adrain  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Columbia.  "Mathematical 
Philosophy."  his  new  book,  is  intended,  not 
only  for  mathematicians,  but  for  educated 
men  and  women  of  every  kind  of  interest. 

S.  B.  H.  Hurst,  sailor-author  and  creator  of 
"Coomer  .AH."  intends  to  write  a  book  which 
he  will  call  "Remarkable  Characters  of  the 
Persian  Gulf."  However,  he  says  he  will  not 
dare  call  it  anything  but  fiction,  so  improbable 
is  the  nature  of  his  material.  Mr.  Hurst  tells 
of  a  one-eyed  African  who  told  him  there  is 
hidden  in  Kism  a  perfect  pearl,  large  as  a 
man's  head.  The  one-eyed  one  had  been  the 
leader  of  a  gang  of  pearl  pirates,  ilr.  Hurst 
is  at  present  at  work  on  a  new  novel  which 
Harpers  will  publish. 

"Mount  Everest :  The  Reconnaissance. 
1921,"  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Howard-Bury 
and  other  members  of  the  expedition,  is  to  be 
published  this  spring  by  the  English  house, 
Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  In  addition 
to  a  history-  of  the  expedition,  there  is  an  out- 
line of  the  preparations  for  the  attempt  this 
season.  The  geolog\-,  sur\-ey,  and  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  region  are  also  dealt  with.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  from  the  finest  of  the 
series  of  photographs  which  were  exhibited  at 
the  .Alpine  Club's  Hall  in  London. 
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Fifth  Avenue  at  55th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  the  Hotel  St.  Regis  to  share 
with  its  clientele  the  advantages  of  reduced 
operating  costs.  The  new  rates  are  practically 
at  a  pre-war  level. 

Single  Room  with  Bath    -----    -    -  from  $  7 

Double  Room  with  Bath    .  -  -  -    -    ^  from  $  9 

Suites — Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath  -  from  $14 

Specially  Attractive  Discounts  on  Yearly  Leases 

Dining  is  a  fine  art  in  the  charming  Restaurants  of  the 
St.  Regis 

Prices  no  higher  than  other  first-class  Restaurants 
R.  M.  HAAN 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

David,  the  Son  of  Jesse. 

An  unusual  departure  from  the  stereotyped 
historical  novel  is  that  of  Marjorie  Strachey 
in  her  new  work,  "David,  the  Son  of  Jesse." 
A  novel  of  biblical  times  is  apt  to  have  a 
rather  small  audience.  There  is,  after  all. 
only  a  limited  class  of  readers  who  like  his- 
torical fiction,  and  biblical  fiction  seems  even 
more  formidable.  But  so  modern  is  Miss 
Strachey's  novel,  so  potent  is  the  Strachey 
method  of  infusing  life  into  documents,  that 
"David,  the  Son  of  Jesse,"  becomes  drama  of 
the  most  arresting  sort.  Not  that  the  action 
is  an\-\vhere  keyed  up.  The  author  gets  her 
effect  rather  from  a  matter-of-fact  handling 
and  complete  absence  of  the  factitious  note 
of  "reconstruction."  One  is  not  bored  by 
the  latter  element,  so  common  to  the  his- 
torical novel,  and  so  distressing  to  the  critical 
taste  of  any  one  who  wants  art  to  conceal 
art.  Miss  Strachey's  art  and  her  research, 
which  must  have  been  laborious,  are  entirely 
concealed.  The  effect  is  that  of  sheer  drama, 
spiced  with  the  pungent  air  of  biblical 
grandeur. 

David,  the  Son  of  Jesse.  By  Marjorie  Stra- 
chey.     New    York:    The    Century    Company;    $1.75. 


The  Latest  Thing. 

"The  Latest  Thing  and  Other  Things,"  by 
Alexander  Black,  is  a  collection  of  amusing 
papers,  whose  merit  lies  rather  in  their  mo- 
mentary- titillation  than  in  depth  of  thought 
or  opinion.  Mr.  Black  has  a  joyous  facility 
of  phrase,  and  one  reads  paper  after  paper  in 
a  sort  of  happy  hypnotism,  enchanted  by 
style.  It  is  somewhat  disconcerting  upon 
finishing  to  find  out  that  you  hardly  know 
what  he  has  been  talking  about,  but  whatever 
it  was,  he  talked  brilliantly.  It  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that — overheard  at  a  gathering  of  the 
wits — one  would  label  clever  talk  or  "good" 
talk.  We  suspect  Mr.  Black  of  being,  like 
another  great  wit  of  paradox  fame,  rather  a 
victim  of  his  too  easily  ridden  pen.  Never- 
theless "The  Latest  Thing"  makes  very  good 
reading,  particularly  of  the  sort  guaranteed 
to  enliven  a  dull  train  ride  or  to  bridge  an 
insomniac  night. 

The  L.\test  Thing.  By  .Mexandcr  Black.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;    S2. 


Free  Rftnge  Lanning. 
A  Wild  West  story  that  has  some  nf  the 
freshness  formerly  associated  with  the  regions 
of  the  Rockies  is  "Free  Range  Lanning,"  by 
George  Owen  Baxter.  It  has  the  usual  love 
theme   running  through   it  and  the  characters 


PORTOLA_WOODS 

A  Spring  Valley  Subdivision 


In  the  desirable  \\'oodside  dis- 
trict of  San  ;Mateo  County  is  the 
country-home  acreage  known  as 
Portola  Woods.  It  adj  oins  the 
Family  Farm  and  the  properties  of 
Stanford  University,  being  situated 
less  than  five  miles  from  the  Uni- 
versity buildings. 

Here  are  thickets  and  open  spaces, 
hills  and  hollows,  with  a  wealth  of 
oaks,  redwoods  and  other  trees,  the 
whole  so  subdivided,  as  to  give  each 
parcel  the  charm  of  scenic  variety. 

Bear  Gulch  Creek  flows  through 
the  property  to  join  San  Francis- 
quito  Creek. 

Water  is  piped  to  every  lot,  the 
roads  are  good,  thei'e  are  here  com- 
bined the  advantages  of  rustic  se- 
clusion and  accessibility. 

Home-sites  vary  in  size  from  8  to 
39  acres.  For  the  parcels  that  re- 
main unsold  prices  per  acre  range 
from  $450  to  $650 — lower  than  pre- 
vailing prices  for  similar  property 
in  that  region.  These  prices  are 
particularly  attractive  compared 
with  prices  of  city  lots. 

The  high-class  improvements  on 
the  parcels  already  sold  btanip  the 
countryside  so  unmistakably  that 
this  subdivision  can  not  fail  to  ap- 
peal to  the  most  discriminating 
seeker  after  the  ideal  country-home 
s>t^--  *         *         *         * 

Full  information  and  maps  may 
Ik-  had  from  T.  J.  Wilder.  Real 
Estate  Department.  Spring  \'aney 
Water  Company.  375  Sutter  Street, 
San  Francisco.     Douglas  2562. 


are  the  usual  strong  wild  men,  some  good, 
mostly  bad,  and  a  beautiful  girl.  Its  differ- 
ence from  the  too  conventionalized  tale  of 
the  wooly  West  lies  in  a  certain  sincerity  of 
tone  and  vitality  of  action.  As  Western 
novels  go  it  is  unusual. 

Fkee    Range    L-vnning.      By  George   Owen    Bax- 
ter.     New   York:   Chelsea   House;   $1.75. 


The  Braceg]Tdle. 

"The  Bracegirdle"  is  a  novel  of  England  in 
the  days  of  William  of  Orange,  the  principal 
character  being  that  of  Anne  Bracegirdle,  idol 
of  the  London  stage  and  toast  of  English 
coffee-houses.  The  story  of  Anne's  hazardous 
affairs  is  adventurous  enough  to  suit  the  most 
active  taste;  and  hers  and  Lovell's  affair  is 
plentifully  environed  v/ith  the  dashing  history 
of  the  times.  Though  not  a  serious  historical 
novel,  "The  Bracegirdle"  supplied  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  sevententh-century  England,  and 
Anne's  story  is  indubitably  based  on  fact.  She 
was  a  player  at  the  Theatre  Koyal  in  Drury 
Lane  and  was  comomnly  called  "The  Diana 
of  the  English  Stage."  Occasional  glimpses 
of  the  great  characters  of  the  day  aid  in  the 
historical  illusion — Dryden,  Congreve,  Hali- 
fax, and  the  king  himself  appear.  The  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  dialect  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  conscientious,  but  perhaps  un- 
happy. Many  readers  find  a  strange  dialect 
trying  to  read  even  \vhen  it  is  as  perfectly 
comprehensible  as  in  the  present  case.  His- 
torical novelists,  like  translators,  should  find  a 
golden  mean  between  literal  transcribing  and 
too  thorough  modernizing  or  domesticizing 
their    idiom. 

The  Bracegirdle.  By  Eurris  Jenkins.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $2. 


Saint-Saens 

Admirers  of  Camille  Saint-Saens  and  music 
lovers  generally  will  welcome  an  adequate 
little  handbook  on  the  great  French  composer 
by  Arthur  Her\ey,  author  of  "French  Music 
in  the  XIX  Century"  and  "Masters  of  French 
Music."  As  the  nature  of  these  studies  im- 
plies, Hr.  Hervey  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  to 
write  of  Saint-Saens,  and  he  does  so  with  the 
greatest  sympathy.  If  he  occasionally  waxes 
enthusiastic,  it  is  no  more  than  any  Saint- 
Saens  disciple  would   do   in  his  place. 

Without  attempting  to  be  biographical  in 
the  scientific  sense,  the  author  supplies  a 
resume  of  the  facts  of  Saint-Saens'  life,  fol- 
lowed by  a  more  special  study  of  his  musical 
career.  The  third  division  of  the  book  is  a 
critical  study  of  Saint-Saens'  literary  activi- 
ties. Like  so  many  geniuses  his  talent  was  of 
a  universal  nature  not  limited  to  one  form  of 
expression.  The  book  concludes  with  a  list 
of  musical  compositions  and  a  Saint-Saens 
biography. 

Sain-t-Saens.  V.v  Artliur  Hc-rvev.  New  York: 
Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.;  $2. 


The  TVisdom  of  the  Beasts. 

Charles  Augustus  Strong,  Columbia  pro- 
fessor of  psychology',  has  rendered  his  philos- 
ophy in  a  popular  form,  called  "The  Wisdom 
of  the  Beasts" — a  book  of  modern  fables.  In 
his  brief  but  truly  illuminating  sketches  here, 
Professor  Strong  hits  off  the  prevalent  schools 
of  philosophy,  pragmatism,  monism,  neo- 
realism,  Bergson's  vitalism,  and  Einstein's 
relativity.  Professor  Strong  writes  with  the 
simplicity  of  true  fabular  style  and  his  beasts 
converse  more  divertingly  than  do  the  human 
characters  in  most  fiction.  "The  Wisdom  of 
the  Beasts"  is  piquant,  amusing,  and  thought- 
ful. 

The  Wisdom  of  the  Beasts.  By  Charles  Au- 
gustus Strong,  Boston;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;   SI. 50. 

Watched  by  Wild  Animals. 
Not  the  least  of  the  features  of  "Watched 
tiy  Wild  .\nimals,"  the  new  Enos  A.  Mills 
nature  book,  is  the  extreme  clearness  of  the 
illustrations,  themselves  a  liberal  education  in 
Rocky  Mountain  animal  life,  but  Mr.  Mills' 
latest  would  be  a  good  animal  book  if  it  had 
no  illustrations  at  all.  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
nature  lover  and  particularly  an  animal  en- 
thusiast, and  he  writes  for  his  own  kind  ;  but 
it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  the  most  indif- 
ferent reader  coming  away  entirely  unim- 
pressed by  "Watched  by  Wild  Animals."  Mr. 
Mills  is  an  excellent  writer  as  well  as  a 
trained  observer  of  animal  antics. 

W.\TCHED  BY  Wild  Animals.  By  Enos  .A. 
Mills.  Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.; 
$J.50.       ■  ^ 

The  Divine  Comedy 

One's  first  impression  of  Mr.  Anderson's 
translation  of  Dante's  Comedy  is  of  the  hand- 
some format  of  the  book,  its  clear  print,  fine 
paper,  and  proportions.  As  befits  so  onerous 
a  production,  it  is  distinctly  a  library  edition, 
made  to  be  read  and  to  endure  and  mean- 
while to  be  good  library  furniture. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  accomplished  a  tour  de 
force  in  his  translation.  He  attempted  and 
achieved  what  has  hitherto  been  considered 
iinijnssiljle — a  liiie-for-Iinc  translation  in  the 
tri]ile  rime  of  the  original.  But  not  only  ha-; 
the  translator  been  faithful  to  the  lext — he- 
has  made  of  it  great  English  poetry.  The 
present  translation  of  "The  Divine  Comedy  " 
should    be    welcome   to   all    students   of   litera- 


ture and  to  every  one  unable  to  read  Dante 
in  the  original.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
Florentine  coats-of-arms  and  is  furnished  with 
marginal   notes. 

The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri. 
Translated  by  ilelville  Best  Anderson.  Yonkers- 
on-Hudson:    World  Book  Company. 


Handbook  of  Municipal  Government. 
A  "Handbook  of  Municipal  Government," 
by  Charles  M.  Fassett,  a  former  mayor  of 
Spokane,  is  not  of  the  theoretic  type  of  civic 
books.  Mr.  Fassett  has  had  practical  experi- 
ence in  city  managing  and  his  handbook  is  a 
working  hypothesis  rather  than  a  theory. 
The  present  volume  is  a  treatise  of  various 
forms  of  government  which  have  been  actually 
put  in  practice  and  found  successful.  The 
handbook  takes  up  by  turns  the  borough,  the 
town  meeting,  the  federal  type  of  government, 
the  mayor-council  type,  the  responsible  execu- 
tive, the  commission  form,  and  the  city  man- 
ager. American  cities  today  are  undergoing 
many  changes  in  their  types  of  government : 
and  the  present  volume  is  a  timely  contribu- 
tion to  civic  literature  and  guide  to  civic  gov- 
ernment. 

Handbook  of  Municipal  Government.  By 
Charles  M.  Fassett.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell    Company;    SI. 50. 


New  Books  Received. 

The    Longest    Journey,       By    E.     M.     Forster. 
New    York:    Alfred    A.    Knopf;    $2.50. 
A  novel  of  Cambridge. 

A  Glance  Toward  Shakespeare.  By  John  Jay 
Chapman.  Boston:  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press; 
$1.25. 

-An  interpretation   of  Shakespeare. 

The     Veneerings.      By     Sir     Harry     Johnston. 
New   York:    The    Macmilian   Company;    $2. 
A  sequel   to   Dickens'   "Our   Mutual   Friend." 

Opiate  Addiction.  By  Edward  Huntington 
Williams.  New-  York:  The  Macmilian  Company; 
$1.75. 

Its   handling   and   treatment. 

Young  Boswell.  By  Chauncey  Brewster  Tinker. 
Uoston:    The   Atlantic   Monthly   Press;    $3.50, 

Some  chapters  of  the  life  of  BosweU  before  he 
became    famous. 

James  K,  Polk.     By  Eugene  Irving  McCorraac. 
Berkeley:    University   of    California    Press. 
A  political  biography. 

History  of  the  San  Francisco  Cosimittee  of 
N'iGiLANCE  of  1851.  By  Mary  Floyd  Wilhams. 
Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press. 

Lives  of  Poor  Boys  Who  Became  Famous.  By 
Sarah  K.  Bolton.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company;    ?2. 

Revised    and    enlarged   edition. 

University  of  California  Chronicle,  April 
1922.  Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press; 
50   cents. 

History  of  the  United  States.  By  Wilbur 
Fiske  Gordy.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $1,60. 

A  history  for  grade  school  children. 

The    Yellow   Streak,      By    Valentine   Williams. 
Boston;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $2. 
A   mystery  story. 

The  Dingbat  of  Arcady.  By  Marguerite  Wil- 
kinson. New  York :  The  Macmilian  Company : 
$1.75. 

A  book  of  memories. 

Watched  bv  Wild  Animals.  By  Enos  A. 
Mills.  Garden  Citv:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.; 
32.50. 

.\  book  for  nature  lovers. 

.V  Little  Leaven.     By  Katharine  Grey.     Phila- 
delphia: J,  E,   Lippincott  Company;   $2. 
A  novel  of  the  Kentuck>-  mountains. 

A    ALiN     OF    Purpose.       By     Donald     Richberg. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.75. 
A   novel. 

Mr.    Faust.      By  Arthur   Davidson   Ficke.      Cin- 
cinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company;  $1.25. 
.A.  play  in   four  acts. 

Sheila    of    Big    Wreck    Cove.       By    James    A. 
Cooper.     New  York:  George  Sully  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
A  story  of  Cape  Cod. 

The    Wild    He.\rt.      By    Emma-Lindsay    Squier. 
New  York:   Cosmopolitan  Book  Corporation;    $2. 
Introduction    by    Gene    Stratton-Porter. 

The  \"anishing  Point.     By  Coningsby  Dawson. 
New    York :    Cosmopolitan    Book  Corporation. 
A   mystery   story. 

"Tex."     By  Clarence  E.   Mulford.      Chicago:   A. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.90. 
A  novel  of  the  old  West. 

Square    Deal    Sanderson.       Bv    Charles    Aldcn 
Seltzer.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg'  &  Co.:  $1.90. 
A   story  of  the    Rockies. 

An   Engineer's  Notebook.      By   William   McFee. 
Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company;  $1. 
Essays. 

George  W.\shington.  By  Joseph  Walker.  New 
York:    Barse  &    Hopkins. 

Famous    Americans   for   young    readers. 

The     Lobstick     Tr.ml.       I!y     Douglas     Durkin. 
Chicago:  A.  C.   McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
A  story  of  Northern  Canada. 
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Women  Rivals  of  H.  G.  Wells. 

Today  a  great  number  of  Englishwomen  are 
reading  history  at  the  universities,  teaching  it 
when  qualified  and  many  devoting  themselves 
to  the  fascinations  of  research. 

It  has  been  said  that  as  a  rule  women  have 
little  historical  sense,  but  this  winter  many 
books  by  Englishwomen  on  historical  subjects 
have  been  published,  and  one  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  greatest  authority  on  monastic 
history. 

"At  least  six  women  historians  have  made 
such  reputations  for  themselves  that  their 
fame  will  last  for  generations,"  says  the  sec- 
retary  of   the   Royal   Historical   Society. 

It  seems  that  the  v.-ar  is  mainly  respon- 
sible for  this  new  outlet  for  women.  The 
upheaval  in  Europe  made  many  women  want 
to  look  back  into  the  story  of  Europe  and  so 
they  took  up  historical  research  and  some  be- 
came members  of  the  Royal  Historical  So- 
ciety, though  the  standard  of  fellowship  is 
exacting. 

^«» 

The  population  of  Java  is  about  seven  times 
that  of  Australia,  although  the  island  is  only 
about  600  miles  long  and  250  miles  wide.  Its 
tea  estates  and  factories  and  buildings  erected 
thereon  are  much  better  and  cleaner  and 
more  modern  than  those  of  Ceylon  and  India. 
The  sugar  industry  is  run  on  the  best  and 
most  scientific  lines,  although  the  output  is 
not  so  large  as  Cuba's.  The  rubber  industry  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  high  standard  reached 
in  the  Federated  Malay  States.  The  govern- 
ment telephone  system  is  infinitely  better  than 
those  in  Singapore.  Colombo,  and  Sj"dney,  and 
compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  London 
and  New  York. 


The  English  Channel  was  crossed  by  a  bal- 
loon in  1785. 


"THE  TRUTH  SEEKER" 

This  is  the  name  of  the  oldest  continuously 
existing  Freethought  periodical  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  official  organ  of  The  American  Secu- 
lar Union,  the  objectives  of  which  are  for  the 
very  best  interests  of  our  nation,  and  of  the 
vital  affairs  of  life.  It  is  published  weekly, 
ably  edited,  has  a  wide  list  of  able  contribu- 
tors, and  its  columns  are  open  to  all  worthy 
contributions.  Many  good  things  may  be  lost 
from  lack  of  investigation.  Send  a  dime  for 
a  sample  copy,  or  a  dollar  for  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  months,  to  The  Truth 
Seeker,  49  Vesey  Street,  New  York — men- 
tioning The   Argonaut. 
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"THE  SORCERER." 

A  particularly  striking  investiture  of  "The 
Sorcerer,"  the  predominating  colors  being 
black  and  mellow  maize  yellow,  is  gi\nng  the 
PJayers  Theatre  a  handsome  appearance  this 
week.  One  set  does  for  the  two  acts,  and  the 
very  chic  costumes  for  the  large  chorus  are 
made  of  the  same  colors. 

"The  Sorcerer,"  while  it  does  not  stand  in 
the  same  rank  as  the  well-known  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  favorites,  is  more  fertile  in  melodies 
and,  perhaps,  less  labored  in  humor  than 
"Ruddigore."  Its  central  idea  is  realh-  bet- 
ter ;  that  of  love-phi Itering  an  entire  village, 
in  order  that  an  infatuated  and  happily  be- 
trothed young  man  may  enable  all  around  him 
to  share  in  the  love  bliss  which  pervades  his 
being. 

Of  course,  as  in  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  everj'thing  goes  to  sixes  and  sevens, 
peers  mate  with  pew-openers,  and  constant 
hearts  are  made  temporarily  inconstant  until 
the  mischief  is  finally  and  happily  remedied. 

In  order  fitly  to  present  these  musical 
pieces  a  call  is  made  on  the  talented  person- 
nel of  the  company  that  can  both  sing  and 
act.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  opportunity-  that 
an  attraction  of  this  kind  affords  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Players  Qub  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  ■with  the  alternates  and  the  chorus 
there  are  fifty  members  who  ■will  appear  be- 
fore the  public,  during  the  April  and  ilay 
run  of  the  piece,  forty-two  of  them  being  on 
the  stage  at  each  representation.  There  are 
alternates  in  all  but  two  of  the  eight  im- 
portant roles,  one  of  the  actors  appearing  be- 
fore the  curtain  at  each  performance  to  state 
which    ones   appear   on    that    special   occasion. 

Constant  appearances  before  the  public  are 
changing  the  status  of  some  of  these  young 
people  from  that  of  amateurs  to  professionals. 
As  a  result  of  their  comparatively  consider- 
able experience  Marguerite  Fr>^  Silvey.  Ruth 
Scott  Laidlaw,  Atha  .\.  Hillbaek.  Jane  Parent, 
Baldwin  McGaw.  Xelson  McGee,  Frederick 
McXulty.  S.  Ralph  Kellner.  and  George  H. 
Hooke  played  with  the  aplomb  of  veterans. 
There  was.  indeed,  such  a  high  polish  on  the 
performance  that  a  stranger  present,  unaware 
of  the  conditions  in  the  club  and  the  status 
of  the  players,  would  not  for  a  moment  have 
regarded  it  as  a  performance  by  amateurs ; 
which  is  more  than  one  could  say  of  many 
performances  that  we  have  seen  here  by  al- 
leged professionals. 

Perhaps  the  most  strikingly  finished  per- 
formance in  respect  to  ela7i.  a  spirit  of  bur- 
lesque, appropriateness  of  gesture  and  pose, 
and  mental  ebullience  was  that  of  Baldwin 
McGaw  in  the  role  of  the  sorcerer.  Mr, 
McGaw  has  not  been  hitherto  numbered 
among  the  singers  of  the  Players,  but  a  pleas- 
ant singing  voice  and  extreme  dramatic  intel- 
ligence enabled  the  young  player  to  cover  the 
singing  part  of  his  role  most  acceptably. 

The  spectacular  voice  of  the  troupe  is  pos- 
sessed by  Marguerite  Fry  Silvey,  ihe  young 
lady  in  the  leading  soprano  role  of  Aline. 
Miss  Silve>-'s  voice  does  not  show  up  so  well 


in  the  plain,  workaday  passages  of  her  role, 
but  when  it  strikes  the  decorative  parts  it 
loses  its  unevenness.  becomes  more  full, 
roimd,  and  assured,  and  shows  \ery  consider- 
able reserves  of  silver-toned  volume.  The 
young  ladj-  acts  with  ease  and  assurance,  but 
she  lapses  every  now  and  then  into  an  in- 
elegance of  accent  that  shows  the  need  of 
mending  her  fences  in  that  respect ;  a  re- 
proach that  can  be  leveled  aaginst  no  others 
of  the  present  cast. 

Atha  A.  Hillbaek  also  sang  well  and  acted 
■ndth  ease,  and  Ruth  Scott  Laidlaw  made  up 
to  be  a  charmingly  pretty  and  aristocratic  old 
lady  in  the  role  of  Lady  Sangazure,  making  a 
hit  with  her  pleasingly  melodious  rendering 
of  the  interpolated  Arthur  Sullivan  love  lyric, 
"Once   Again." 

Nelson  McGee  made  a  fine  appearance  in 
the  graceful  costume  of  Alexis,  and  sang  the 
part  in  a  voice  of  satisf^-ing  volume  and 
range.  Frederick  McNulty  gave  a  notably 
good  burlesque  representation  of  the  old  "vicar, 
Jane  Parent  put  the  stage  peasant  flavor  into 
the  character  of  the  buxom  pew-opener,  S- 
Ralph  Kellner  showed  professional  poise  as 
Sir  Marmaduke.  and  George  H.  Hooke  was 
full-voiced  and  unctuous  as  the  notary. 

The  deficiency  in  the  general  representa- 
tion was  due  to  the  lack  of  a  full-sized  brand 
of  Gilbertian  fun  in  the  opera.  It  takes  very 
talented  comedians  to  develop  the  humor  in 
roles  rather  slenderly  equipped  therewith,  and 
it  seems  that  when  "The  Sorcerer"  had  its 
first  London  representation  nearly  five  de- 
cades ago  George  Grossmith  began  with  the 
role  of  John  Wellington  Wells,  the  sorcerer 
of  the  piece,  his  great  success  in  the  long 
roll  of  Gilbertian  characters  which  made  his 
name  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic 

A  peculiarly  dr\-  and  restrained  humor,  so 
say  the  annals  of  the  times,  enabled  "Gee 
Gee"  to  develop  the  Gilbertian  humor  to  its 
fullest-  So  that  Grossmith  was  a  verj-  im- 
portant factor  in  elevating  "The  Sorcerer"  to 
the  public  favor  it  subsequently  enjoyed. 

But  in  this  piece  we  see  neither  of  the 
famous  partners  at  their  greatest  Only  it  is 
most  interesting  to  trace,  in  these  re^vivals  of 
the  less  well-known  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
pieces,  the  coming  of  that  sureness  of  touch 
which  was  subsequent!}-  to  bring  world-wide 
fame  to  the  gifted  pair. 


"PINAFORE." 


The  singers  at  the  Columbia  are  gi^■ing  lots 
of  pleasure  this  week  to  audiences  with  their 
rexival  of  "Pinafore."  There  have,  of  cotu'se, 
been  many  revivals  of  this  opera  that  "a-many 
years  ago"  was  the  lively  forerunner  of  the 
long  line  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera  bur- 
lesques. But  these  pieces  remain  eternally 
young  and  fresh  and  humorous ;  their  melodic 
charm  is  unimpaired,  their  travesty  of  the 
grandiose  solemnities  of  opera  make  you 
chuckle  anew  each  time,  and  sad  indeed  is 
that  spectator  who  can  not  laugh  until  his 
side  aches  over  the  antics  of  Gilbert's  primest 
clowns. 

True,  Sir  Joseph  Porter,  K.  C.  B..  is  not 
one  of  the  funniest  of  these,  ridiculous  and 
smile-provoking  though  the  sentimental  old 
duffer  is.  But  the  opera  as  a  whole  is  a  de- 
lightful travesty,  and  one  that  is  felt  and 
appreciated  all  the  more  just  after  seeing  the 
sentimental  inanities  of  "The  Bohemian 
Girl."  For,  logically,  "The  Bohemian  Girl"  is 
just  the  sort  of  thing  Gilbert  was  travestying. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  about  "Pinafore" 
without  becoming  reminiscential.  "Do  you 
remember  how  all  the  church  choirs  formed 
themselves  into  'Pinafore'  companies  when 
the  'Pinafore'  epidemic  hit  the  coimtry?" 
"Yes ;  and  even  children's  companies  toured 
the  circuits."  "And  what  a  lovely  Jose- 
phine"— ^but    there !    we    must    restrain    our- 


selves. "Pinafore"  has  been  reminisced  to 
death. 

At  present  young  America  has  taken  it  in 
hand.  The  youth  and  freshness  of  the  Dun- 
bar singers'  voices  tell  delightfully  in  the 
opera.  The  old  choruses  seem  as  fresh  as 
the  carolings  of  this  spring's  song-birds,  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  delicious  melodies  makes 
them  so  singable  that  the  young  company  ren- 
der them  ■with  the  style  of  well-trained  vo- 
calists. Theo  Pennington's  voice  was  lovely 
in  Josephine's  lyrics;  it  is  a  sin  to  force  so 
strong  and  true  an  organ,  as  she  occasionally 
and  most  unnecessarily  does.  Paula  A\Tes 
was  an  excellent  Buttercup,  and  as,  in  the 
past,  we  have  been  befoozled  with  many  But- 
tercups who  were  no  singers,  it  was  a  great 
pleastu"e  to  witness  the  role  so  well  sung  and 
acted. 

Ed  Andrews,  of  course,  was  the  Sir  Joseph 
of  tradition ;  a  polite  old  Philistine,  very  in- 
sistent in  his  good  manners,  the  lines  spoken 
admirably  by  this  experienced  comedian ;  too 
experienced  to  let  himself  lapse  into  the  me- 
chanical tone  of  the  bored  tjTO  going  for  the 
five-hundredth  time  over  a  too  well-known 
part. 

Carl  Bundschu,  who  has  an  Irish  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  in  spite  of  his  German  name,  did 
well  with  the  role  of  the  Captain.  Harry 
Pfeil,  whose  elastic  mouth  has  a  constitu- 
tional tendency  to  smile,  was  properly  sol- 
emn as  the  romantically  oppressed  Rafe,  and 
poured  his  ample  tenor  out  in  Ijtjc  waves  of 
delightful  melody. 

The  choruses  were  most  enjoyable,  and  if 
you  don't  mind  a  certain  naivete  in  the  per- 
sonality- of  the  soprano,  the  tenor,  and  the 
smaller  fry  of  the  company,  and  if  you  don't 
know  the  opera  too,  too  well,  you  can  derive 
a  ver^'  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  the  per- 
formance. 
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This  opera  game  is  no  joke,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  the  local  guarantors,  and  the  heads 
of  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  organization  are 
feeling  rather  rueful  these  times.  For  to 
those  heads  San  Francisco  may  prove  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 

The  Chicago  Grand  Opera  organization 
ought  to  be  hardened  to  losses,  for  its 
financial  affairs  are  not  conservatively 
handled,  and  it  has  lost  terrifically  in  Chicago 
and  Xew  York.  Out  here  on  its  Western 
tour  it  did  well  only  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

About  San  Francisco,  its  success  a  year 
ago  made  it  too  hopeful.  In  the  interim  the 
ScotU  troupe,  with  singers  from  the  Metro- 
politan, had  carried  off  a  wad  of  operatic 
shekels,  and  it  was  too  soon  for  a  communitj' 
that  has  not  a  densely  settled  section  back  of 
it  to  have  another  season  of  seven-and-a-half- 
dollar-a-seat  opera.  We  were  alreadj'  drained 
prettj"  dr>-,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  a  full 
year  before  we  were  again  treated  to  grandest 
grand  opera.  Besides,  the  Chicago  operatic 
organization  ought  to  have  recalled  past  his- 
tory. In  1913,  under  the  prudent  management 
of  Doctor  Leahy  it  had  a  financially  success- 
ful season  at  the  Tivoli.  In  1914  it  came 
again,  but  it  broke  away  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  tried  and  proved  local  man,  and 
lost   money. 

The  mistake  this  time  was  in  coming  so 
soon.  It  is  also  felt  that  it  was  insufficiently 
pro\-ided  with  leading  singers.  Out  here  we. 
in  our  innocent  Califomian  way,  want  to  roll 
our  tongues  over  a  number  of  big  names  and 
say,  'T  heard  so-and-so,  and  so-and-so.  and 
so-and-so."  \Miereas  we  were  obliged  to  say. 
■'Yes,  I  heard  Raisa  and  Johnson  in  this,  and 
that,  and  the  other." 

And  there's  another  point ;  the  public  has 
learned  all  the  dips,  spurs,  and  angles  of  the 
Exposition  Auditorium.  True,  this  ugly,  lead- 
colored  monstrosity- — I  speak  of  the  interior, 
but  certainly  the  exterior  is  nothing  to  boast 
of — that  ought  to  have  been  a  beautiful 
amphitheatre  has  served  us  some  good  turns. 
Its  possibilities  were  first  discovered  when 
John  McCormack  used  it  for  his  Red  Cross 
benefit  concert-  Then  Frank  Healy  hired  it 
for  the  two  Galli-Curci  recitals,  and  the 
thousands  that  assembled  within  it  drew 
nation-wide  attention  to  its  possibilities ;  for 
it  was  practically  filled   at   both  recitals. 

Profiting  by  this  success,  Mr.  Healy  hired  it 
for  the  Scotti  Grand  Opera  troupe.  They 
only  stayed  a  week,  but  the  cautious  financial 
policy  followed  resulted  in  pecuniary  success. 
After  that  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  organi- 
zation sat  up  and  took  notice,  and  then  began 
the  see-saw  between  the  two  operatic  organi- 
zations, which  resulted  in  our  ha^-ing  grandest 
grand  opera  four  times  in  two  years. 

No  one  need  feel  that  reproaches  can  be 
leveled  against  San  Francisco  for  the  pe- 
cuniar}- losses  suffered  by  the  Chicago  people ; 
for,  here  on  the  verge  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
with  a  comparatively  slenderly  populated 
farming  district  back  of  it,  our  city  has 
poured  out  half  a  million  dollars  all  told  for 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Association, 
has  supported  several  in-between  minor  ope- 
ratic seasons  during  the  after-war  years,  has 
twice  sent  the  Scotti  troupe  away  rejoicing, 
has  liberally  patronized  the  recitals  of  famous 
artists,  sent  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  people 
away    a    year    ago    with    their    wallets    well 


stuffed,  and  has  simply  been  called  on  too 
soon  and  too  often  to  keep  up  its  operatic 
record. 

No,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  judgment 
somewhere,  but  not  here.  San  Franciscans, 
as  I  say,  have  learned  the  Exposition  Audi- 
torium by  heart,  and  I  doubt  if  anj'thing  as 
spectacular  as  grand  opera  \vi\\  fill  it  again. 
Recitals  may,  free  blows  will,  but  people  want 
to  see  the  spectacle  at  grand  opera,  and  acres 
of  the  side  seats  are  anathema  to  our  perspi- 
cacious opera  lovers,  who  regard  opera  as 
something  to  be  seen  as  well  as  heard. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


That  old  yam  about  the  Roman  cherub  that 
died  from  being  gilded  all  over  his  bare  skin 
to  make  a  papal  holiday  seems  to  be  dis- 
credited, for  they  are  doing  that  sort  of  thing 
nowadays,  and  we  can  see  an  instance  of  it 
this  week  in  the  Rinaldo  Brothers'  "Roman 
.\rt"  act  at  the  Orpheum.  It  makes  them 
look,  by  turns,  as  the  lights  change,  like  sil- 
ver, gold,  or  bronze  statues,  but  on  the  whole 
the  marbleizing  effect  is  more  beautiful.  The 
Rinaldo  Brothers  give  a  fine  act  in  balancing, 
strong-man  feats,  and  statuesque  poses. 

There  are  two  dancing  acts.  Berk  and 
Sawn's  being  more  in  the  nature  of  a  fill-in. 
in  spite  of  the  nimbleness  of  the  pair  and 
their  handsome  setting.  But  the  girl  is  a 
t>TO  in  singing  and  couldn't  seem  to  get  her 
stuff  over.  The  William  Seabur\'  act  is  quite 
an  elaborate  affair,  with  a  number  of  hand- 
some sets  and  striking  costumes  to  set  off  a 
gorgeous  Oriental  interlude.  Four  girls  do  a 
lot  of  excellent  dancing,  figuring  as  bare- 
legged odalisques  in  a  highly  decorative  dream 
born  in  the  brain  of  the  blonde  young  traveler 
who  goes  to  sleep  in  a  Pullman.  This  is 
William    Seabury,    who    is    no    slouch    of    a 
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dancer  himself,  although  he  good-naturedly 
recognized  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  au- 
dience was  particularly  aroused  by  his  troupe 
of  pretty   and   skillful  girl   dancers. 

There  is  ample  variety  on  the  hill  this  week, 
Sandy  Shaw  giving  a  Harry  Lauderish  act  in 
kilts  with  a  Scotch  accent  that  you  could 
chop  off  in  chunks.  The  accent  and  the  cos- 
tume and  the  voice  are  all  right  but  the  per- 
former is  devoid  of  the  genial  humor  neces- 
sarj'  for  an  act  of  this  kind. 

"Wire  Collect"  is  a  sentimental  little  com- 
edy of  the  sort  audiences  like ;  just  a  man 
and  a  girl  falling  in  love  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  American  jests.  Clarence  Oliver  does 
his  part  well,  the  girl  only  fairly,  and  her 
speaking  voice  is  badly  in  need  of  being 
licked  into  shape. 

An  exotic  touch — or  an  attempt  at  it — is 
supplied  by  the  presence  of  Princess  Jue 
Quon  Tai,  a  Chinese  young  lady  who  claims 
to  speak  English  with  an  accent  picked  up  in 
her  native  China.  But  you  can't  fool  us, 
Quon  Tai  dear.  When  you  branch  out  in 
speech  of  any  length  we  recognize  the  Ameri- 
canized speech  that  we  hear  from  the  youths 
and  maidens  in  the  Chinatown  shops.  For 
some  reason — their  thoroughness,  I  suppose — 
the  public-school-educated  Chinese  pick  up  the 
worst  and  most  distressing  brand  of  hard-r 
English— or  American,  rather,  for  the  Eng- 
lish would  run  a  mile  from  the  Kansas  City 
brand  of  their  native  speech — and  that  is  the 
kind  that  we  hear  coming  anomalously  from 
the  almond-eyed  youth  in  Chinatown. 

Jue  Quon  Tai's  act  is  not  particularly  in- 
teresting because  of  her  pretense  of  speaking 
English  with  an  accent — very  badly  assumed — 
and  because  she  seems  to  feel  it  necessary  to 
dish  up  in  her  songs  with  an  air  of  surprised 
innocence  all  the  numerous  improprieties  and 
extravagances  that  Miss  America  is  guilty  of 
during  the  present  epoch ;  and  because  her 
voice  is  too  throaty;  and  because  the  act  had 
a  decidedly  amateurish  flavor. 

So  we  parted  from  her  without  regret,  but 
in  a  subsequent  act  in  which  she  appeared, 
borrowed  by  Jim  Corbett  to  help  him  out,  she 
looked  twice  as  pretty,  several  degrees  younger 
and  slenderer,  and  was  very  cute  in  her  dainty 
disdain  of  the  tippler  whose  attentions  were 
supposed  to  offend  her  aristocratic  sensi- 
bilities. 

The  best  thing  on  the  bill  is  that  of  Billy 
B.  Van  and  James  J.  Corbett  in  an  immensely 
funny  patter  act  called  "The  Eighteenth 
Amendment." 

In  this  act  Jim  Corbett,  turned  out  most 
irreproachably  in  a  sport  suit  that  would  make 
a  dyed-in-the-wool  dude  ache  with  envy, 
served  as  a  sort  of  feeder  to  Billy  Van,  who 
had  all  the  fat  lines,  the  jokes,  the  ridicu- 
lousness, while  the  stately  Jim  drew  him  out, 
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admonished  him,  and  occasionally  thumped 
him  into   good  behavior. 

It  was  really  a  very  good  idea.  Corbett  is 
popular,  therefore  his  presence  was  liked; 
but  in  his  comfortable,  liberal-minded  way  he 
is  perfectly  aware  that  he  can  only  feed.  He 
knows  that  any  jokes  he  might  fire  at  the 
house  would  share  in  the  rigid,  well-creased 
perfection  of  his  trousers,  the  perfect  cut  of 
his  coat,  the  fit  of  his  latest-agony  sport 
shoes ;  but  he  couldn't  make  them  go.  So 
Billy  does  the  going.  He  makes  everything 
skate  along  on  wheels,  puts  whalebone  into 
the  jokes,  extemporizes  not  a  few  himself — 
he  must,  they  pop  out  so  spontaneously — and 
keeps  the  laughter  at  high  pressure.  His  ma- 
terial is  very  good,  and  he  himself  is  a  born 
fun-maker. 

It  really  was  an  edifying  and  interesting 
sight  to  see  the  tall  ex-pugilist  placidly  sacri- 
ficing his  self-importance  for  the  good  of  the 
act. 

The  bill  closed  with  a  trained  dog  act  in 
which  half  a  dozen  beautiful  collies  showed 
off  their  talents  with  comparative  willingness. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 

Chauncey  Olcott,  supported  by  a  New  York 
cast  and  augmented  orchestra,  will  begin  a 
two-weeks  engagement  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre Monday,  April  17th,  in  the  three-act  idyl 
of  Irish  romance,  "Ragged  Robin,"  by  Rida 
Johnson  Young  and  Rita  Olcott.  It  is  an 
Irish  fairy  play  of  the  days  when  the  simple 
folk  believed  in  the  "good  little  people."  Re- 
viewers say  that  with  its  elements  of  fantasy 
and  Celtic  folk-lore  "Ragged  Robin"  is  un- 
questionably the  best  vehicle  in  which  this 
noted  actor  has  ever  appeared.  Mr.  Olcott's 
song  repertoire  for  this  engagement  includes 
"Sweet  Girl  of  My  Dreams,"  "Each  Day  Till 
I  Die,"  "In  Dublin's  Fair  City,"  "I  Used  to 
Believe  in  Fairies,"  "The  Click  of  Her  Little 
Brogans,"  and  "When."  Though  Irish  in 
sentiment,  their  heart  interest  and  tuneful- 
ness will  appeal,  for  they  are  the  kind  the 
audience  hums  as  the  curtain  rings  down  on 
the  last  act.  

Henry  Miller  Coming. 
Henry  Miller's  organization,  to  open  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  two  weeks  hence,  will  in- 
clude, besides  the  actor-manager,  Blanche 
Bates,  Ruth  Chatterton,  Bruce  McRae,  and 
other  notable  players.  Miller  has  secured  a 
new  play  from  the  pens  of  A.  E.  Thomas  and 
Harrison  Rhodes,  entitled  "Her  Friend  the 
King."  The  play  is  based  on  the  novel  by 
Harrison  Rhodes  called  "High  Life."  Be- 
sides those  already  mentioned,  the  company 
will  include  Geoffrey  Kerr,  who  scored  a  tri- 
umph in  the  Miller  production  of  "Just  Sup- 
pose," Mary  Carroll,  Marguerite  St.  John. 
Bert  Leigh,  A.  G.  Andrews,  and  Elmer 
Brown.  

The  Kreislcr  Concert. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  a  handful  of  music 
lovers  sat  in  a  small  hall  in  San  Francisco  to 
hear  a  violin  recital  by  the  then  comparatively 
unknown  Fritz  Kreisler.  Most  of  these 
auditors  had  heard  all  the  other  violinists  of 
those  times  and  they  were  eager  to  see  if 
the  mild-mannered  fellow  before  them  would 
equal  the  best  efforts  of  his  competitors.  The 
general  verdict  was  that  he  had  surpassed 
them  in  technique,  interpretation,  quality  of 
tone,  and  skill  in  bowing,  and  that  none  had 
quite  approached  him  in  the  matter  of  style, 
and  ability  to  reach  the  hearts  of  his  auditors. 
Kreisler's  admirers  in  San  Francisco  have  so 
increased  since  those  first  appearances  of  fif- 
teen years  ago  that  next  Sunday  afternoon  at 
the  Exposition  Auditorium  he  will  face  the 
largest  audience  that  ever  attended  a  violin 
recital  anywhere.  People  are  coming  from 
as  far  north  as  Chico,  as  far  east  as  Ogden, 
Utah,  and  every  point  in  California  will  be 
represented  by  music  lovers.  The  concert 
will   commence   promptly  at  3  :30. 


"Wild  Birds"  on  the'WaT. 
The  Greek  Theatre  Players  will  be  seen  for 
the  first  time  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
week  of  April  10th  in  a  production  of  "Wild 
Birds,"  by  Dan  Totheroh,  which  won  the 
$300  prize  offered  in  1921  by  the  Greek  The- 
atre for  the  best  play  by  a  Catifornian  au- 
thor. Future  performances  will  be  given  at 
the  Players  Club  on  April  18th  and  19th, 
25th  and  26th.  Totheroh's  play  has  aroused 
nnich  comment  since  its  first  production  by 
the  Greek  Theatre  Flayers  in  Berkeley  a 
month  ago.  His  work  is  already  known  to 
San  Francisco  through  the  Players  Club  pro- 
ductions of  several  one-act  plays  and  a  three- 
act  drama.  "The  Exiles." 


The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 
Josephine  Victor  is  the  headiiner  on  the 
coming  week's  bill.  Miss  Victor  will  be  seen 
here  in  a  romance,  "Juliet  and  Romeo,"  by 
Harry  Wagstaff  Gribble.  Miss  Victor  made 
her  Broadway  debut  in  1907  in  a  leading  role 
in  "The  Secret  Orchard,"  by  Channing  Pol- 
lock.    Since   then  she  has  added  to  her  fame 


by  appearances  with  Wilton  Lackaye  in  "The 
Battle,"  Tom  Jefferson  in  "The  Other  Fel- 
low," and  in  scores  of  other  successes.  Last 
season  she  created  the  principal  role  in  Gals- 
worthy's "The  Skin  Game."  She  is  supported 
by  a  capable  company  of  players  in  her  cur- 
rent offering. 

There  may  be  different  opinions  as  to  the 
perfect  woman.  There  is,  however,  no  ques- 
tion that  Dainty  Marie's  figure  approaches 
closely  to   perfection. 

Lynn  and  Smith  throw  their  talkology  into 
high  gear,  resulting  in  a  racey  conversation. 
Their  speed  is  laughter,  and  all  through  the 
act  the  speedometer  records  that  they  are  ex- 
ceeding the  speed  limit.  Basil  Lynn  was  late 
of  Toombes  and  Lynn,  and  with  his  new  part- 
ner an  association  is  formed  that  proves  an 
exceedingly  happy  one. 

One  must  be  versatile  to  offer  variety  and 
James  Silver,  Helen  Duval,  and  George  Kirby 
are  versatile,  therefore  their  comedy  variety 
skit  is  a  laugh  of  this  and  a  laugh  of  that 
tied  together  in  such  a  capable  way  that  the 
knots  don't  show.  They  call  their  little  pack- 
age of  mirth  "The  Star  Boarder." 

Bert  Howard,  author,  composer,  comedian, 
and  pianist  extraordinary,  is  here  again,  this 
time  with  a  new  offering  consisting  of  a 
repertoire  of  songs,  smart  patter,  and  piano 
playing,  which  he  bills  under  the  modest  title 
of  "The  Man  with  the  Piano." 

When  Alex  Patty  was  a  boy  his  mother, 
like  most  mothers,  in  reply  to  innumerable 
queries,  admonished  him  to  use  his  head,  and 
.^lex  Patty  must  have  taken  his  mother 
literally,  because  he  not  only  uses  his  head  to 
think  with,  but  also  to  walk  with  and  for 
many  phenomenal  feats,  Patty  is  known  as 
the  upside  down  genius  and  his  work  entitles 
him  to  the  title. 

A  laugh,  a  tune,  a  step,  pep,  looks,  ability. 
This  is  a  brief  summary  of  "Even  As  You 
and  I,"  offered  by  Ford  and  Cunningham. 
George  Ford  is  a  comedian  with  original 
methods  and  Flo  Cunningham  is  both  pleasing 
to  the  eye  and  ear.  The  little  skit  was  writ- 
ten by  Blair  Treynor.  If  it  is  amusement 
you  want  Ford  and  Cunningham  can  give  it 
to  you. 

William  Seabury  and  his  excellent  company 
in  their  intimate  revue  are  the  only  hold- 
overs, and  their's  is  an  act  that  can  be  en- 
joyed a  second  time  even  more  than  at  first 
showing. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


N"ow  that  Cardinal  Ratti  has  become  Pope 
Pius  XI  the  world  is  learning  how  dis- 
tinguished he  was  in  many  fields  as  a  priest 
of  the  church  (says  the  New  York  Times). 
Nothing  in  his  career  excites  more  interest 
than  his  proficiency  in  manly  sports,  particu- 
larly the  skill  and  daring  he  displayed  as  a 
mountain  climber.  There  should  be  no  aston- 
ishment that  a  priest  has  excelled  as  an  Al- 
pinist. Cardinal  Ratti  had  an  illustrious 
predecessor  in  Father  Placidus,  who  was  born 
at  Truns  in  1782.  He,  too,  was  a  scholar,  as 
much  at  home  in  his  library  as  in  the  moun- 
tain passes,  where  from  an  early  age  he 
tended  his  father's  flocks.  When  Father  Pla- 
cidus was  past  seventy  he  contiued  to  climb. 
He  made  first  ascents  of  the  Stockgron 
(11,411  feet)  in  1788,  the  Rheinwaldhorn 
(11,148  feet)  in  1789,  the  Piz  Urlaun  (11,063 
feet)  in  1793.  It  is  said  of  him:  "He  was  a 
learned  and  broad-minded  man :  and  the 
mountains,  with  their  quiet  sanity,  seem  to 
have  helped  him  to  bear  constant  vexation." 
His  trials  were  more  than  once  of  a  political 
nature.  A  sermon  on  the  text,  "Put  not  your 
trust  in  princes,"  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned 
in  Innsbruck  for  eighteen  months.  It  appears 
that  the  French,  who  had  driven  out  the  Aus- 
trians,  were  his  jailers.  Previously  his  monas- 
tery had  been  burned,  his  notes  and  manu- 
scripts going  up  in  the  flames. 

As  a  mountain  climber  his  great  ambition 
in  life  was  to  conquer  the  difficult  Todi 
(11,887  feet).  He  failed  in  two  attempts,  but 
reached  a  gap  known  as  Porta  da  Spescha, 
from  which  point  he  saw  two  chamois  hunters 
climb  to  the  summit,  1000  feet  above.  Father 
Placidus  died  a  philosopher  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two.  He  has  been  described  as  "a 
mountaineer  who  missed  his  way  and  strayed 
into  the  priesthood."  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  was  a  mountaineer  almost  to  the  last. 
Cardinal  Ratti  is  a  mountaineer  who  has  been 
elevatec^to  the  Vatican,  and  who  never  seems 
to  have  missed  his  way  either  in  the  Alpine 
passes   or  in  the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling. 

In  the  early  history  of  mountaineering  in 
the  Alps  the  church  played  a  part  which  should 
be  better  known.  Local  monks  first  climbed 
the  Titlis  and  Monte  Leone.  It  was  M.  Cle- 
ment, the  cure  of  Champery,  who  made  the 
first  ascent  of  the  Dent  du  Midi.  Bourrit,  an 
ecclesiastic,  had  several  triumphs  to  his  credit, 
but  he  failed  in  an  attempt  on  Mont  Blanc, 
owing  to  bad  weather.  He  won  greater  fame 
as  an  early  historian  of  the  Alps.  He  does 
not  »>eem  to  have  been  ambitous  for  distinc- 
tion in  the  church.  To  its  honors  he  pre- 
ferred the  position  of  precentor  of  Geneva 
Cathedral,  which  gave  him  leisure  and  op- 
portunity for  mountain  climbing.  He  was  an 
Alpinist  in  the  summer  and  made  copy  of  his 


adventures  in  the  short  winter  days.  It  was 
Bourrit  who   wrote  : 

"It  is  there  [in  the  mountains]  that  the 
rulers  of  the  world  and  the  heads  of  nations 
ought  to  hold  their  meetings.  Raised  above 
the  arena  of  passions  and  petty  interests,  and 
placed  more  immediately  under  the  influence 
of  Divine  inspiration,  one  would  see  them 
descend  from  these  mountains,  each  like  a 
new  Moses  bringing  with  them  codes  of  law 
based   upon   equity   and  justice." 

Among  the  most  cherished  memories  of  the 
new  Pope  in  the  Vatican  will  be  the  days  and 
nights  he  spent  in  the  great  white  spaces  on 
the  glacier  of  Tribolazione  and  among  the 
peaks  of  Monte  Rosa.  It  may  be  that  from 
his  hazardous  experiences  he  will  draw  in- 
spiration to  discharge  the  responsibilities  of 
his  exalted  office. 


Playing-cards,  according  to  a  Chinese  au- 
thority, were  invented  in  1120  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Seun-ho. 
Eight  centuries  of  trouble  followed,  but  per- 
haps they  would  anyhow. 


The  former  naval  collier  Jupiter  is  now  the 
airplane  carrier  Langley.  She  was  built  at 
Mare  Island  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  turbo- 
electric  driven  vessel. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Women  on  juries  have  been  the  cause  of 
painful  anxieties  to  many  Eastern  sheriffs  of 
late,  who  have  felt  that  new  and  expensive 
accommodations  were  needed  for  their  protec- 
tion while  locked  up.  All  sorts  of  chaper- 
onage  has  been  suggested,  little  of  it  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  protecting  persons  on 
trial  and  other  litigants ;  curtains  have  been 
hung  in  the  night  quarters,  and  more  spe- 
cific facilities  for  privacy  have  been  in- 
stalled in  courthouse  annexes,  but  things 
have  not  reached  an  altogether  satisfactory 
condition.  Now  arises  a  new  trouble  and 
a  new  demand :  the  necessity  for  protecting 
the  male  jurors  from  women  members.  A 
case  has  arisen  in  Oakland  in  which  af- 
fidavits affirm  that  a  woman  juror  in  a 
damage  suit  so  wrought  upon  the  feelings  of 
other  jurors  by  various  forms  of  persuasion, 
running  the  g.T^iut  from  cajoleries  to  brow- 
beating and  intimidation,  that  many  votes 
were  changed  f"om  a  verdict  for  the  defend- 
ant to  one  awarding  the  plaintiff  $25,000 
damages.  The  judge  has  granted  a  new  trial, 
and  expresses  regret  that  the  law  does  not 
enable  him  to  do  more  than  that.  This  passes 
the  problem  of  chaperonage  and  becomes  a 
matter  of  personal  safety.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  conveniences  in  the  jury  hotel  or 
a  wing  of  the  courthouse.  The  sanctity  of 
the  jury  room  and  the  integrity  of  verdicts 
must  be  preserved.  A  good  way  to  do  that 
might  be  to  install  iron  cages  in  which  the 
male    jurors     could     take     refuge     while    the 
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women  jurors  raged  without.  Thus  the  men 
in  their  cages  would  be  protected  from  the 
women  in  their  rages  ;  much  like  the  animal 
tamer  in  the  story,  although  his  wife  gave  him 
no  credit  for  valor  when  he  fled  from  her 
wrath  to  the  mercy  of  tigers.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  a  question  of  valor,  but  of  justice.  If 
cages  will  not  do  it,  our  male  jurors  may 
have  to  wear  armor. 


The  resolution  and  desperate  rigor  with 
which  society  fights  crime  in  this  countrj'  was 
never  better  exemplified  than  in  the  sug- 
gestion made  to  Mayor  Hylan  of  New  York 
by  Leonard  Liebling,  editor  of  the  Musical 
Courier,  that  burglars'  homes  be  furnished 
with  pianos.  Here  we  may  have  the  solution 
of  our  gravest  problem,  the  supersession  of  all 
penologA',  the  extinction  of  police  depart- 
ments, the  end  of  crime.  Some  gentlemen 
were  discussing  a  measure  to  permit  the  city 
to  erect  a  municipal  home  of  the  arts,  in 
order  that  more  of  the  money  of  the  tax- 
payers might  be  spent  by  those  who  know  how 
to  spend  it,  instead  of  by  those  who  merely 
earn  it  and  having  earned  it  manifest  a  sor- 
did disposition  to  save  it,  or  use  it  selfishly 
for  their  own  families — a  self-centered  mo- 
tive which  all  constructive  statesmen  and 
blanked  verse  poets  know  should  be  resisted 
to  the  uttermost.  Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  who  in 
his  idle  moments  acts  as  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  said  he  be- 
lieved the  cause  of  many  crimes  was  a  desire 
to  get  away  from  the  dullness  of  everyday 
life.  He  thought  music  would  be  a  deter- 
rent. The  mayor  made  the  sensational  state- 
ment that  he  was  in  favor  of  keeping  down 
crime,  and  the  musical  editor  came  back  at 
him  with  the  prescription  of  a  harpischord 
for  every  crook,  thereby  scoring  one  in  the 
penological  progress  race  over  August  ^'oll- 
mer,  Berkeley's  Golden  Rule  police  chief, 
whom  the  Brass  Rule  nigger  slammed  in  the 
beezer  with  a  hunk  of  coal. 


There  has  long  been,  recognized  by  the  I'li- 
lelligeittsia  or  cognoscenti  a  sort  of  psychic 
harmony  between  melody  and  madness.  It 
has  also  been  recognized  that  criminals  in 
their  hours  of  ease  are  "moved  by  concourse 
of  sweet  sounds."     As  the  librettist  has  said: 

When   the  enterprising  burglar  i?n't   burgling. 
When    the    villain    isn't    occupied    with    crime. 

He  loves  to  hear  the  gentle  brook  a-gurgling. 
And  listen    to    the   merry    village    chime. 

We  believe,  however,  that  this  is  the  first 
time  it  has  been  proposed  to  counter  crime 
with  counterpoint.  It  w^ould  make  an  inter- 
esting experiment.  It  should  not  cost  a  mu- 
nicipality more  than  a  few  million  to  supply 
pianos  to  all  second-storj-  workers  who  could 
be  induced  to  register  their  home  addresses. 
The  piano  manufacturers  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  money ;  the  taxpayers,  as  usual, 
don't  matter.  Those  who  do  not  perform 
with  fluency  by  hand  could  be  supplied  with 
mechanical  players.  This,  with  all  set  the 
millennium  should  begin,  unless  it  wishes  to 
wait  for  the  twentieth  amendment-  A  Chopin 
nocturne  might  be  dangerously  nocturnal. 
But  a  burglar  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
crack  a  jewelry  shop  could  console  himself 
with  a  few  "Gems  from  the  Operas."  It 
would  not  supply  bread  for  his  star\-ing  chil- 
dren, nor  gauds  and  gowns  for  his  poor  wife, 
but  doubtless  that  would  soon  become  known 
to  our  penal  psychiatrists,  who  would  in  turn 
convince  our  Golden  Rule  municipal  authori- 
ties that  no  sincere  reform  could  be  accom- 
plished until  our  burglars'  ladies  were  made 
fit  for  the  best  society,  and  then  these  things 
would  be  remedied :  at  the  taxpayers'  expense, 
of  course.  Where  else  would  they  get  the 
money?  True,  there  would  be  difficulties,  of 
a  minor  sort.  For  example,  it  is  well  known 
that  burglars,  like  .Terr\-  Cruncher  with  the 
rust  always  on  his  hands,  sleep  in  the  day- 
time and  work  at  night.  We  could  not  ex- 
pect this  regime  to  be  altered,  so  we  may 
expect  irritable  neighbors  who  get  tired  of 
the  strains  of  such  masters  as  Schubert  and 
Mendelssohn  and  Bach  and  Ir\-ing  Berlin  to 
throw  open  their  futile  windows  and  beg  their 
burglarious  serenaders  for  heaven's  sake  to 
go  burgle  something  and  let  them  sleep. 
Somebody  is  always  interfering  wnth  the 
plans  of  our  idealists,  somebody  is  always 
dragging  back  our  most  interesting  convicts 
to  their  lives  of  shame  just  when  they  are 
about  to  abandon  business  and  turn  honest. 
But  in  spite  of  such  small  defects  the  idea 
appeals.  We  have  tried  orchids,  and  pink  tea, 
and  indeterminate  sentences  and  the  parole 
system  and  psychology,-  and  almost  everj-thing 
except  pianos  and  severe  punishment-  To 
avoid  scarifying  the  hearts  of  our  sentimental 
penologists  through  the  infliction  of  severe 
punishment,  by  all  means  let  the  taxpayers 
prepare  to  pay  for  pianos:  if  it  isn't  that,  it 
will  be  something  else.  That  the  taxpayers 
may  not  be  able  to  afford  any  pianos  of  their 
own  is  a  consideration  unworthy  any  person 
devoted  to  the  redemption  of  criminals.  It 
marks  the  bourgeois  soul,  which  can  never 
rise  above  the  level  of  its  own  till,  can  never 
understand  why  it  is  better  to  have  its  money 
taken  by  the  state  and  devoted  to  the  benefit 
of  crooks  than  to  risk  having  the  crooks 
come  and  get  it  direcL  Such  persons  are 
beneath   the   consideration  of  hobo-reformers. 


psychiatrists,    and    rag-time   poets.      And   nei- 
ther will  they  get  it. 


One  small  misgiving  occurs.  The  most 
successful  burglar  of  all  time  was  Alexander 
the  Great.  He  burgled  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Persia,  and  had  jimmied  his  way  pretty 
well  into  India,  when  his  army  began  to  count 
its  share  and  called  a  strike  on  him.  Not 
being  gifted  with  the  eloquence  of  Cortez 
under  similar  circumstances,  he  caved  right 
down  the  bank  and  turned  back.  Soon  after- 
ward he  caught  cold,  and  feeling  that  his 
occupation,  as  Othello's  would  be  after  him, 
was  gone,  he  died.  Otherwise  he  might  have 
organized  a  new  gang  and  burgled  the  Chi- 
nese Empire,  which  would  have  made  Japan's 
twenty-one  demands  look  like  a  concession  to 
sell  red  lemonade  at  a  circus.  And  this  great 
world-burglar  liked  music  with  his  meals. 
Can  any  one  doubt  it  after  reading  Dr\-den's 
testimony  on  the  subject?  It  may  be  metric- 
ally dislocated  here  and  there,  but  it  is  plain 
and  direct.  According  to  Drjden's  state- 
ment, he  knew  .\lexander  personally,  and 
Alexander  had  plenty  of  looters  playing  the 
lute  around  the  cook-house  where  he  ate. 
There  may  have  been  a  few  sackbuts  and 
hautboys  and  citherns  and  citoles,  too;  but  of 
course  the  case  is  not  determinative  because 
the  piano  was  not  yet  evolved.  In  .-Mexan- 
der's  day  it  consisted  of  a  few  strings 
stretched  over  a  sheep-skull.  Steinway  had 
not  yet  put  his  mark  upon  it.  and  Godowsk\- 
would  hardly  have  known  where  to  put  his 
magical  fingers  and  thumbs.  But  if  the  sort 
of  music  Dryden  describes  could  soothe  Alex- 
ander and  make  him  willing  to  stay  around 
where  Thais  could  tame  him.  a  real  Knabe 
might  have  been  better  for  PersepoHs  than 
the  antique  fire  department  that  so  miserably 
fell  down  the  night  of  the  great  conflagration. 
But  even  after  this  illuminating  example  the 
subject  lies  pretty  much  in  the  realm  of  con- 
jecbjre.  The  piano  idea  is  a  novelty.  It 
might  drive  some  burglars  to  homicide.  But 
it  is  no  more  absurd  than  some  of  the  other 
modern   ways   of  fighting  crime. 


Professor  Utter  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia thus  utters  himself  about  spelling 
though  without  its  ugh.  and  cough  likewise, 
and  autumtt  without  its  »i,  and  other  devices 
of  the  late  Josh  Billings  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt :  "I  found  simplified  spelling  neither 
useful,  beautiful,  nor  funny,  and  therefore  a 
non-essential  in  the  journalism  of  the  world. 
It  does  not  require  any  more  effort  to  spell 
in  the  old  way  than  to  remember  to  sim- 
plify. Simple  spelling  can  not  establish  itself 
by  decree,  for  it  has  no  authority.  It  must 
win  its  place  by  consent  of  the  governed,  and 
it  has  not  a  winning  personality."  That  is 
utterly  the  best  utterance  Professor  Utter 
ever  uttered.  Spelled  words  are  pictures.  To 
remove  parts  of  them  on  the  ground  that  we 
can  get  along  with  what  is  left  would  be 
about  as  sensible  as  removing  the  trees  from 
a  landscape  painting  because  we  do  not  need 
the  wood. 


Poor  T.  P.  O'Connor !  This  versatile  Hi- 
bernian has  had  to  turn  from  the  troubles  of 
Ireland  to  the  troubles  of  motion-picture  cen- 
sorship, and  he  has  no  assurance  that  they 
will  be  much  easier  to  deal  with.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  British  Board  of  Film  Censors,  and 
he  says  that  on  one  recent  occasion  he  had 
to  see  a  film  five  times  after  his  examiners 
had  seen  it  three  or  four  times  and  could 
come  to  no  decision.  It  must  have  been  one 
of  those  border-line  cases.  We  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  coalition  government  should 
have  inflicted  this  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment. It  could  not  have  been  done  in  the 
United  States,  where  we  enjoy  the  safeguards 
of  a  written  constitution.  And  v.-e  can  think 
of  nothing  in  the  long  parliamentary  career  of 
"T.  P."  to  justify  it.  The  mere  fact  that  he  is 
an  Irishman  should  have  furnished  the  sug- 
gestion of  punishment  enough,  for  whatever 
his  offense,  by  merely  sending  him  back  to  Ire- 
land. The  deodorization  of  unsanitar>"  films  is 
not  easy.  The  British  board  has  enumerated 
sixty-seven  objectionable  points,  and  like  the 
long  battle  between  the  designers  of  defensive 
armor  and  offensive  armament,  we  may  ex- 
pect the  film  producers  to  exercise  the  utmost 
ingenuity-  in  the  invention  of  ambiguous  and 
unclassifiable  offenses  that  may  barely  get  by. 
In  fact,  an  attractive  "caption"'  preceding  the 
exhibition  of  a  film  should  be  "Barely  Passed 
by  the  Board  of  Censors."  That  ought  to 
please  everj'body,  and  what  more  could  a  gov- 
ernment agency  desire? 


There  are  today  two  women  architects  in 
Paris.  Both  passed  their  examination  with 
such  distinction  that  this  fact  found  special 
mention  in  the  presence  of  forty-seven  male 
examiners.  In  England  there  are,  according 
to  the  latest  statistics,  among  others,  ,il2 
women  physicians,  3S0  women  journalists,  219 
women  pallbearers,  662  female  cab  drivers,  74 
women  chimney  sweepers,  438  female  smiths, 
493  female  drummers,  and  not  less  than  3669 
professional  painters. 

•*^*- 

liobsoii — Sir,  I  am  a  self-made  man.  Dob- 
son — Who  interrupted  you? — Tit-Bits, 
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STORYETTES. 


Grav*  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwis*. 

The  footpad's  victim  looked  aen-ously  down 
the  barrel  of  the  footpaa  s  gun.  "Be  c-careful 
w-with  that,"  he  gibbered.  "It  might  go  off." 
"Ah,  well,"  said  the  footpad.  "I  can  easily 
reload." 


\\"hen  C.  M.  Bissell  was  in  charge  of  the 
old  Harlem  Railroad  he  issued  an  order  that 
whenever  a  conductor  collected  a  cash  fare  he 
must  give  a  receipt,  and  enter  the  amount  on 
a  stub.  Ver>'  soon  a  committee  from  the  con- 
ductors called  and  asked  for  more  pay.  Bis- 
sell inquired :  "Why,  boys,  why  do  you  ask 
for  that  now?"  There  was  some  hesitation 
and  then  the  oldest  committeeman  said:  "Mr. 
Bissell,  you  used  to  be  a  conductor  yourself." 


This  is  a  tale  of  four  Johns,  from  Chauncey 
Depew's  "Memories."  When  John  King  was 
general  manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  un- 
der John  H.  Garrett,  Johns  Hopkins  died. 
Another  John  King  was  executor  of  the  es- 
tate. At  the  funeral  he  received  this  tele- 
gram, which  he  read  and  then  handed  to  the 
other  John  King,  for  whom  it  was  intended: 
"Present  my  sympathies  to  the  family  and  my 
high  appreciation  of  Mr.  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
borrow  from  the  executor  all  jou  can  at  5 
per  cent. — Garrett." 


.\  rural  minister  was  bothered  by  the  post- 
man not  only  reading  his  postcards,  but  com- 
municating their  information  to  others.  One 
day  he  wrote  a  postcard  to  a  medical  friend 
who  lived  at  the  other  end  of  the  village.  It 
read,  "I  would  tell  you  more  only  I  know 
the  postman  will  read  it."  Then  he  put  the 
card  in  the  letter-box,  whence  it  was  col- 
lected, and  taken  to  the  postoffice  and  sent 
out  for  delivery.  The  postman  stamped  into 
the  doctor's  office  with  the  card,  threw  it  on 
the  table,  and  exclaimed  angrily,  "He's  a  liar! 
I  don't  read  'em." 


One  of  the  most  frequently  quoted  argu- 
ments against  prohibition  is  that  it  is  hard 
on  dope  fiends.  Not  being  able  to  take  an 
occasional  holiday  from  drugs  with  booze, 
the  drug  fiend  is  rapidly  going  to  pieces.  Pro- 
hibition Commissioner  Haynes  said  at  a 
luncheon  in  New  York:  "Well,  now.  if  pro- 
hibition is  hard  on  the  drug  fiends  I'm  sorry, 
for  I  don't  want  to  be  hard  on  anybody.  But. 
friends,  did  you  ever  look  at  a  drug  fiend — 
his  shifty  eye,  his  lax  mouth,  his  receding 
chin?  It  is  hard  to  look  at  a  drug  fiend  with- 
out repeating  in  utter  discouragement  the  old 
Chine<ie  nroverlj :  "Rotten  wood  can  not  be 
carved.' " 


Chauncey  Depew  tells  this  one  on  Melville 
E.  Ingalls.  who  as  a  railroad  president  had 
combined  and  rehabilitated  several  bankrupt 
lines.  Ingalls  returned  for  a  rest  to  the  little 
Maine  village  where  he  was  born,  and  at  the 
hot-stove  senate  in  the  general  store  an  old 
farmer  said:  "Melville,  they  dew  tell  thet  yer 
gittin'  a  selery  of  nigh  onto  ten  thousand 
dollars  every  year."  Ingalls,  who  was  draw- 
ing several  times  that  sum,  admitted  the  ten 
thousand  :  whereon  the  old  farmer  observed  : 
"Well,  thet  jes'  shows  whut  luck  an'  cheek 
kin  dew  fer  a  feller." 


John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  said  in  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  address  in  N^ew  York  :  "Scientific  man- 
agement is  here  to  stay.  Those  who  oppose  it 
are  as  shiftless  as  the  old  earl.  The  old  earl, 
before  going  to  his  bath  to  dress  for  dinner 
one  evening,  for  some  reason  counted  his 
money,  six  five-pound  notes,  and  laid  them  on 
his  dressing  table  as  usual.  On  returning 
from  his  bath  he  again  counted  his  money, 
and  one  of  the  five-pound  notes  was  missing. 
He  looked  ruefully  at  his  valet  busily  fasten- 
ing pearl  studs  in  his  evening  shirt.  'Humph,' 
said  the  old  earl,  'a  loss  of  five  pounds.  I 
never  counted  my  money  before  and  I  never 
will  again.     It  doesn't  pay.'  " 


day.  'I  know  exactly  what  you  want.  You 
want,  in  the  first  place,  a  regime  where  money 
doesn't  exist.'  'Exactly!'  the  Pinks  agreed. 
"Where  one  woman  doesn't  wear  thousand- 
dollar  gowns  while  another  goes  in  rags,  but 
all  dress  alike  in  clean,  sanitary,  durable 
clothes.'  'Exactly,  comrade  !'  'Where  all  work 
the  same  number  of  hours,  eat  the  same  food, 
occupy  the  same  kind  of  habitations  !'  'That's 
the  cheese !'  'Well,  boys,'  said  I,  and  I 
sneered  in  the  Pinks'  excited  faces,  'there  are 
lots  of  places  where  that  kind  of  regime  is  to 
be  found.  These  places  are  called  prisons  or 
jails.'  " 


Judge  Oscar  Hallam  in  his  address  before 
the  South  Dakota  Bar  Association  told  this 
good  one:  "I  recall  a  case  of  assault  and 
battery  against  the  Koltski  family,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  examination  it  developed  that 
the  Koltski  family  dog  had  taken  an  active 
part.  Mrs.  Koltski,  when  on  the  stand,  was 
asked  if  she  didn't  instigate  the  activities  of 
the  dog.  She  insisted  that  she  did  not.  The 
attorney  said,  'Didn't  you  say,  "Sic  'em, 
Ca:sar'"?'  for  that  was  the  dog's  name.  She 
said,  'No,  I  did  not.'  The  attorney  said,  'You 
said  something  to  the  dog  ?'  She  replied, 
*Well,  what  if  I  did?'  He  insisted:  'Tell  us 
what  you  said  to  the  dog.'  She  answered, 
'Why,   I   said,   "Don't   sic   'em,   Csesar." ' " 


The  Yankee  invasion  of  Texas  is  making 
things  difficult  for  the  native  plantation 
owner.  After  years  of  tenantry  satisfactory 
on  both  sides,  and  particularly  favorable  to 
Uncle  Jake,  the  old  negro  appeared  before  his 
landlord  and  announced  his  intention  of 
leaving  him.  "Why,  what  are  you  going  to 
leave  me  for  ?"  asked  Mr.  Harris,  who  looked 
upon  Uncle  Jake  as  a  life-long  pensioner. 
"How  come?  Why,  jes'  'cause  I  is  gwine  wo'k 
ovah  on  the  Yank  plantation  yondah."  "Why, 
you  old  sinner  you !  Haven't  I  always  treated 
you  fair  and  square  ?  Given  you  your  own 
garden  and  a  good  bit  left  over  from  your 
share  each  year  to  send  your  boy  to  Tuskegee 
and  to  buy  Aunt  Viny's  clothes?"  "You 
shuah  nuff  hab  did  all  which  you  say,  Mistah 
Harris."  "Then  why  do  you  want  to  go 
over  there  when  you  can  make  more  here 
farming  my  plantation  on  shares?"  "This 
away,"  confided  Uncle  Jake,  half  apologetic- 
ally and  half  proudly,  "I  is  gwine  wo'k  ovah 
the'ah  'cause  them  Yanks  they  is  call  they 
niggers  'Mistah.'  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Love  Lyric  of  ■  Cynic. 

The  subterfuge 

Of  patch  and  rouge 
Is   far  too  crude  for  my  love; 

No  painted  cheek 

Or  lips  bespeak 
The   charms   endued    in    my   lovc. 

Her  pleasant  face 

Is  not  the  place 
Luella    hides    the   trick   of    her; 

The    artifice 

Of  my  sweet  miss 
Is  in  her  heart.     How  chic  of  her! 

— Dartmouth  Jack  o'  Lantern. 


Namet. 
Of    all    the    toys    that    bend    the   back 

Of   that    old    peddler.    Fame, 
The  cheapest  bauble  in  the  pack 

Is  an  immortal  name. 

One  cost  the  Good  Samaritan 

Two  pennies  at  the  inn; 
And  Charles  the  King,  at  last  a  man, 

A  thought  for  Nelly  Gwynne. 

King    Alfred    as    a   cook    unbent; 

Duke  Harold  spake  a  joke; 
A    sip   of   water    Sidney    spent 

.\.nd    Raleigh  spoiled    a  cloak. 

Step  up:  to  think  you  must  be  flush 

To  buy  a  name  is  wrong: 
Godiva  bought  one  with  a  blush 

And  Lovelace  with  a  song. 

— T.  W.  Jones  in  Judge. 

A  Swiss  Roman's  Village. 
The    village    of    Champery    in    Switzerland, 
canton   of   Valais,    from   which    the   ascent   of 
the   Dent  de   Midi   is  started,   has  two   claims 


to  fame,  says  the  New  York  Tribune;  its 
beautiful  location  and  the  fact  that  it  is  an- 
nually inhabited  exclusively  by  women.  Only 
a  few  officials  belong  to  the  strong  sex.  whose 
representatives,  although  natives  of  the  vil- 
lage, stay  there  only  temporarily. 

The  reason  for  this  strange  phenomenon  is 
that  there  is  no  work  for  the  men.  The 
little  agricultural  labor  required  for  the  poor 
acres  of  the  surrounding  land  is  performed  by 
the  women.  The  men  of  Champery  are  there- 
fore compelled  to  look  for  work  abroad.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  the  young  people  emigrate 
and  only  return  to  the  village  for  a  brief 
stay. 

The  women  are  beautiful  and  strong.  They 
wear  neither  skirt  nor  corset,  but  breeches 
and  jerkin,  while  a  red  handkerchief  wound 
around  the  head  serves  as  a  hat.  The  young 
girls  amuse  themselves  with  dancing,  of  which 
they  are  particularly  fond,  and  with  skiing. 
The  old  women  indulge  passionately  in 
smoking,  and  fill  their  pipes  with  self-raised 
herbs. 

■<.»^ 

If  cough  drops  are  advertised  as  being  use- 
ful in  the  treatment  of  coughs  they  are  not 
taxable  now.  If  cough  drops  are  advertised 
as  cough  candy,  or  not  as  being  expressly 
useful  for  coughs,  they  are  taxable.  So  runs 
the  latest  ruling  from  the  funny  house  in 
Washington.  Those  tax  experts  can.  split 
hair  into  three  parts  lengthwise. — The  Stirring 
Rod, 


Of  Orientals  resident  in  Canada,  British 
Columbia  has  90  per  cent,  of  the  Chinese,  and 
Japanese  and  practically  100  per  cent  of  the 
Hindus. 


"Before  the  world  war,"  said  Dempster 
Dunn,  the  Washington  reformer,  "a  good 
many  of  us  looked  with  approval  on  the  senti- 
mental socialism  preached  by  Shaw.  Wells, 
and  certain  other  highbrows ;  but  we've  had 
a  bit  of  a  taste  of  socialism  now,  and  it 
doesn't  taste  as  good  as  it  used  to  look. 
'Boys,'   I  said  to   a  group  of   Pinks   the  other 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


D 


ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  uimecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
■with  kerosene.  Us'd-the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 


5AN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOIL  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO'COMPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL. 

Social  Notes. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Lolita 
Burling  Gearing  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Dr.  Edgar 
Daniel  Smith  of  Los  Olivos. "  Their  marriage  will 
take  place  Monday  in  the  southern  city. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Chapman  Foss, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Chap- 
man of  San  Francisco,  and  Mr.  Albert  Hickman 
took  place  a  fortnight  ago  in  Boston.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hickman  will  reside  in  the  Eastern  city. 

Miss  Amanda  McNear  and  Mr.  William  Hen- 
drickson,  Jr.,  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner 
given  Friday  evening  by  Mrs.  James  Moffitt.  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Lorenzo  Avenali  chaperoned  the  affair 
and  among  the  guests  were  Miss  Alice  Requa, 
Miss  Alice  Moffitt,  Miss  Elizabeth  Schmieden, 
Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss 
Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Jessie  Knowles,  Miss  Aileen 
Mcintosh,  Miss  Edith  Grant,  Mr.  Alfred  Hen- 
drickson,  Mr.  Leon  Walker,  Mr.  Will  Magee,  Jr., 
Mr.  Gerald  Herrmann,  Mr.  Blair  Sherman,  Mr. 
William  Schuman,  Mr.  Edward  Maltby,  Mr.  Ear- 
roll  McNear,  ilr.  Howard  Spreckels,  Mr,  George 
Montgomery,  Jlr.  Cyril  McNear,  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Montgomery,  and  Mr.   Edward  Harrison,  Jr. 

Dr.  Wilson  Sbiels  gave  a  luncheon  last  Monday 
at  the  Bohemian  Club  for  Major-General  Charles 
Morton.  His  guests  included  Brigadier-General 
Edmund  Wittenmyer,  Slajor-General  Francis  Ker- 
nan,  Lieutenant-General  Hunter  Liggett,  Major- 
General  George  Barnett,  Mr.  William  Shiels,  Mr. 
Charles  Shiels,  Colonel  Guy  Edie,  Dr.  Ernest 
Johnstone,  and  Mr.  Haig  Patigian, 

Mrs.  Atholl  McBean  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
for  Miss  Mary  Sandall  of  New  York.  Others  at 
the  affair  were  ^Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Brown,  jr.,  Mrs.  Willis  Walker,  Mrs.  Roy 
Pike,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris,  Miss  Marjorie  Jos- 
selyn,  and  Miss  Ethel  Cooper. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Esberg  entertained  at 
dinner  last  Thursday  evening,  with  their  guests 
later  attending  the  opera. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  gave  a  luncheon  last 
week  in  Burlingarae  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien 
Muratore.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Poett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R,  A.  Curran,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Laurance 
Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Henry  Scott, 
Mrs.  Daniel  Murphy,  General  Charles  Morton,  Ad- 
miral Alexander  Halstead,  and  Colonel  H.  H, 
Wbitcomb. 

Miss  Louise  Boyd  entertained  a  group  of  friends 
at  dinner  Thursday  evening. 

Mrs.  Frank  Johnson  gave  a  luncheon  last  Fri- 
day for  Miss  Mary  Stuart  La  Boyteaux.  Her 
guests  included  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Frances 
Lent,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  and  Miss  Edith 
Grant. 

Mrs.  Norman  McLaren  entertained  at  tea  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  for 
Mrs.    Dudley    Gates    of    Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  v~an  Fleet  entertained  at 
bridge  last  Friday,  their  guests  including  Mr.   and 


Mrs.  Horace  Clifton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt, 
Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Cline,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Empey  Robertson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Christin, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  Johnson. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Little  Children's  Aid  a 
theatre  party  will  be  held  at  the  Century  the 
evening    of   May    1st. 

Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker  and  Mr.  Harry 
Crocker  entertained  Tuesday  at  dinner  for  Miss 
Amanda  McNear  and  Mr,  William  Hendrickson, 
Jr.  Their  guests  included  Miss  Doris  Schmieden, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Schmieden,  Miss  Jessie  Knowles, 
Miss  Alice  Requa,  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss 
Ellita  Adams,  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson,  Mr.  Gor- 
don Johnson,  Mr.  William  Schumann,  Mr.  Edward 
Maltby,    and    Mr.    Barroll    McNear. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear  gave  a  house 
party  over  the  week-end  at  their  country  home 
near   Mount   Diablo. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Ghirardelli  gave  a  bridge-tea  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Alfred 
Oyster,  Mrs.  George  Ebright.  Mrs.  Frank  Hooper, 
Mrs.  Werner  Lawson,  Mrs.  Alan  Cline,  Mrs. 
Alan  Van  Fleet,  Mrs.  Lorin  Tryon,  Mrs.  Lorraine 
Mackay,  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Edward 
Rice,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Oyster. 

Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  in  the  Town  and  Country  Club. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hanna  entertained  at  luncheon 
Wednesday  for  Mrs.  Brundred  Pittsburg.  Her 
guests  included  Mrs.  Henry  Crocker,  Mrs.  Willis 
Walker,  Mrs.  Wallace  Alexander,  Mrs.  Cook  of 
Honolulu,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Rodgers,  Mrs.  William 
Thomas,  Mrs.  James  Black,  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A. 
Miller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Gates  of  Chicago  were 
the  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  last  week 
by   Dr.   and   Mrs.   Howard   Naffziger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Dyke  Johns  gave  a  dinner 
last  Tuesday  at  the  Palace  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Dowsett  of  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  John  Myers  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day in  Burlingame,  her  guests  including  Mrs. 
George  Howard,  Mrs.  Horace  Chase,  Mrs.  Jerome 
Landfield,  Mrs.  Arthur  Redington,  Mrs.  Paul 
Clagstone,  Mrs.  Francis  Loomis,  Mrs,  Thomas 
DriscoU,    and   Mrs.    John    Casserly. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Oyster  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  last  Wednesday,  those  at  the  affair  having 
been  Mrs.  Lorin  Tryon,  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Alfred  Oyster,  Mrs.  Edward  Rice,  Mrs. 
Frank  Hooper,  Mrs.  Werner  Lawson,  and  Miss 
Cecile  Brooke. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  night  at  Tait's-at-the-Beach.  In  their 
party  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duval  Moore,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Schmidt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Mac- 
donald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graeme  Macdonald,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harold  Mann. 

Mrs.  Preston  Drown  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday 
night  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Pitcher  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  gave  a  bridge  party 
Saturday   afternoon. 

Mr.  and  5frs.  Ernest  Folger  entertained  at 
dinner  Tuesday  evening.  Among  those  at  the 
affair  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry    Scott,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    Roger  Lapham, 


Summer  Vacation 

Excursion 

Fares 

on  pre-war  basis— 

in  effect  April  28  to  Sept.  30 


Ask 

for 
"Outing 
Resorts" 
Booklet 


It  will  cost  less  this  year  to 
travel  by  rail  to  your  favorite 
Outing  Place  than  to  drive 
your  automobile. 

Southern  Pacific  Agents  will  give 
detailed  information  as  to  rates, 
accommodations,  and  amusements 
— and  will  make  hotel  reservations 
if  desired — 

For  particulars  as  to  rates,  train 
service,  etc., 


r  J  Post  Street 


Ask  Agents 
Ferry  Station 


Third  St.  Station 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Pitcher  of  Chicago,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hei- 
man,  and  Mr.   Charles  Black. 

Many  parties  are  being  arranged  for  the  wild 
flower  pageant  and  tea-dance,  which  takes  place  on 
the  Saturday  following  Easter  in  connection  with 
the  exhibit  of  California  wild  flowers.  The 
patronesses  who  are  inteersted  in  the  work  which 
this  organization  is  doing  have  engaged  tables 
long  in  advance,  and  among  those  who  will  enter- 
tain are  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Martin,  Mrs.  Frederic  W.  Bradley,  Mrs.  Edward 
Eyre,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Stanton,  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker, 
Mrs.  Robert  I.  Bentley,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott, 
Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury,  and  many  others. 
Boxes  have  been  taken  by  Mrs.  William  Crocker, 
^Irs. -Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  Mrs.  George  A. 
McGowan,  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Holmes.  Tables  have 
also  been  reserved  by  the  California  Club,  Papy 
rus  Club,  University  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Pen 
Woman's  League, 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walton  Hedges,  Jr.,  are  re- 
ceiving congratulations  on  the  birth  of  a 
daughter. 


At  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Robertson,  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Charlemagne  Tower,  and  brother,  Mr,  Rod- 
erick Tower,  have  been  greeted  by  many 
friends  while  at  Del  Monte.  Their  mission 
here  is  at  the  bedside  of  Major  W.  A.  Robert- 
son, who  was  severely  injured  in  the  polo 
match.  Major  Robertson  is  happily  on  the 
road  to  recovery,  but  it  will  be  many  weeks 
before  he  will  be  up  and  about  again. 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Anderson  of  San  Francisco 
was  a  visitor  over  the  week-end  at  Del 
Monte,  and  has  taken  a  house  to  spend  the 
summer  with  her  family  on  the  Monterey 
Peninsula. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  E.  Whitney  of  Chicago, 
who  come  to  California  every  winter,  are 
greeting  old  friends  at  Del  Monte.  Among 
them  are  Mr.  B.  F.  Bacon,  also  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  have 
been  entertaining  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alanson 
Weeks  at  their  Pebble  Beach  home  over  the 
week-end. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  of  San  Francisco  has 
purchased  a  homesite  at  Pebble  Beach  over- 
looking Carmel  Bey,  and  intends  spending 
much  of  her  time  there. 

Members  of  the  Bohemian  Club  of  San 
Francisco  are  coming  to  Del  Monte  on  April 
2Sth  to  30th  for  their  annual  golf  celebration. 
Members  of  Islam  Temple  will  also  stage  a 
golf  tournament  at  Del  Monte  on  May  5th 
to  7th  and  the  sportsmen  and  the  ladies  of  the 
California  Indians  will  be  at  Del  Monte  on 
May  Sth  to   14th. 


AUSTRALIA'S  CAPITAL. 


The  Sydney  Herald  reports  as  follows  an 
address  of  Premier  Hughes  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
Federal  capital  at  Canberra : 

"I  stand  for  the  building  of  the  Federal 
capital  at  Canberra  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible speed  consistent  with  our  financial  cir- 
cumstances. What  that  rate  is  I  can  not  dis- 
cuss at  present.  But  I  do  say  that  this  com- 
monwealth will  not  come  into  the  fulness  of 
the  glory  that  rightly  belongs  to  it,  and  a 
public  opinion  that  is  Australian  and  not 
parochial  will  never  be  created,  until  the  Par- 
liament is  housed  on  territory  of  its  own. 

"I  should  be  very  glad  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion as  to  when  we  are  going  to  Canberra 
to  take  up  our  official  residence,  but  I  do  not 
know,  and  I  do  not  think  any  one  else  knows. 
About  the  constitutional  obligation  to  estab- 
lish the  capital  at  Canberra  there  can  be  no 
question  at  all.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  specify  any  time  limit 
for  the  transfer  of  the  capital,  but  time  is 
the  essence  of  all  contracts,  and  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  intention  when  the  contracts 
were  made  that  the  capital  should  be  built  in 
our  time. 

"Unfortunately  the  war  has  intervened,  and 
that  no  man  could  foresee.  The  consequences 
of  the  war  are  very  obvious.  We  have,  for 
example,  a  crushing  debt,  but  this  govern- 
ment was  returned  with  a  definite  policy  in 
regard  to  the  capital.  In  effect  it  was  prom- 
ised that  the  government  would  push  on  with 
the  construction  of  the  capital  up  to  the 
limit  of  its  financial  capacity.  I  can  not 
amplify  that  any  more  just  now,  but  by  that 
promise  I  stand.  I  am  a  believer  in  Can- 
berra. There  is  no  Federal  government  in 
the  world  that  can  hope  to  stand  as  a  power, 
or  can  hope  to  maintain  a  solid  and  enduring 
influence  in  a  sea  of  parochialism  unless  it 
conducts  its  Parliament  in  its  own  house. 

"We  are  a  commonwealth  made  up  of 
states,  each  one  with  a  strong  sense  of  its 
own  individuality.  If  one  state  is  to  domi- 
nate the  policy  of  the  commonwealth,  then  it 
must  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  states. 
That  is  why  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  its 
own  Parliament  in  its  own  territory  at  Ot- 
tawa. Perhaps  it  is  because  of  this  thing 
more  than  anything  else  that  Canada  has 
made  such  progress.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
shall  ever  make  the  progress  that  the  com- 
monwealth desen'es,"  Mr.  Hughes  concluded, 
"until  we  have  set  up  our  own  Parliament. 
America  and  Canada  in  the  verj-  early  days 
never  had  to  face  the  position  that  now  con- 


fronts us.  Today  we  have  a  debt  greater 
than  that  of  Britain  before  the  war.  We  have 
to  consider  very  carefully  everything  that  we 
propose  to  do.  That  is  the  only  limitation  at 
present  upon  the  building  of  the  capital.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Parliament 
sets  the  pace  regarding  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  spent." 


The  State  Exhibit  of  California  Wild 
Flowers  opens  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  next 
Thursday,  April  20th,  and  continues  for  three 
days.  Specimens  for  the  display  will  be  sent 
in  from  all  sections  of  the  state  and  will  be 
labeled  by  botanists  with  their  scientific  and 
common  terms,  furnishing  visitors  with  a 
liberal  education  in  our  native  plant  life. 
Brief  addresses  will  be  given  on  the  subject 
by  several  noted  speakers,  and  informal  mu- 
sical numbers  will  be  added  to  the  programme. 
The  pageant  of  California  wild  flowers,  an 
exquisite  flower  masque,  will  be  given  in  the 
Colonial  Ballroom  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
April   22d. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  iht  World 
Where  'Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life,     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  ;  CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MANAGER 

San  Yaidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 
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I  Hotel  Claremont 

I        Berkeley,  California 

g  Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills, 

M  amidst    wonderful     flower    gardens 

M  and    magnificent    trees.    Thirty-five 

g  minutes  from  San   Francisco  direct 

%  to   entrance  of   Hotel    by  the  Key 

g  Route  ferry  and  express  trains, 

g  For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley 

1  9300. 
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THE  HILLCREST 

American  and  Earopean  Plan 

CALIFORNIA  AND  JONES  ST5. 

Phone  Franklin  ZiAO 


ly  xo  the  Hotel 
Oakland  where 
life  is  "really  liv- 
ing" and  comibrt 
supreme. 


OAKLAND 


JOHN  O.  BELLIS 

Direct repreientativeSETH  THOMAS  CLOCKS 

Thfl  Store  of  «  Thousand  Novelties  and  Staple 

Goods  in  Gold  and  Silver 

We   have  a    department  for   the   repairins  of 

silverware. 

5S  GEARY  STREET 

KeamySSO  San  Francisco 


April  15,  1922. 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  ne£ir  FUlmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 

Business  Founded 

in 

1880 


Storage — Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


A  fully  informed  representative,  anx- 
ious to  give  you  any  desired  informa- 
tion,   wilt  respond  to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman  have  arrived 
in  Honolulu,  where  they  will  remain  for  several 
weeks.  They  will  be  joined  in  Eurlingame  during 
the  summer  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  Pritchett  of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen  will  spend 
the  summer  in  San  Mateo,  where  they  have  taken 
the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Williamson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Smith  will  arrive  from 
Guatemala  in  June  to  spend  the  summer  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   James  Otis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  have  taken  the  house 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Stillman  in  Belvedere  for 
the  summer.  They  will  be  joined  in  June  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle,  Jr.,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Gates  of  Chicago  left 
Thursday  for  the  East,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San 
I'rancisco.  They  spent  the  week-end  in  Ross  with 
.\Ir.   and    Mrs.    Stanleigh  Arnold. 

Mrs.  Edward  Thaw  and  Miss  Maude  Fay  left 
Sunday  for  New  York. 

Miss  Mary  Sandall  of  New  York  returned 
Thursday  from  Santa  Barbara,  where  she  has  been 
visiting   Mrs.    William   Bliss. 

13aron  and  Baroness  J.  C.  Van  Eck  and  their 
children  are  spending  a  week  at  the  Tillman 
ranch   at   Aptos. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Redington,  who  have 
resided  in  Washington  since  their  marriage  last 
year,  have  been  transferred  to  Camp  Holabird, 
Maryland.  They  are  at  present  staying  at  the 
Hotel  Stafford  in  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Burton  Elkins  and  Mrs.  Katherine  Well- 
man  returned  last  week  from  China  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  the  Misses  Eleanor 
and  Claudine  Spreckels  sailed  Tuesday  for  Europe 
to  pass  the  summer.  They  will  be  joined  later  in 
the  season  by  Mr.  Spreckels  and  Mr.  Howard 
Spreckels. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Cudahy  of  Chicago  have 
taken  a  house  at  Marion,  near  Boston,  for  the 
summer.  They  were  recently  joined  by  Mrs. 
Cudahy's  sister,  Miss  Amy  Brewer,  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Payne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Schilling  will  reopen 
their  home  at  Woodside  the  first  of  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Armsby  have  returned  to 
Ross,  after  a  brief  visit  in   San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Roth  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  Woodside,  where  they  have  leased  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Athearn  Folger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker  will  leave  next  week 
on  a  trip  to  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  laccaci  are  en  route  to  Eng- 
land. They  will  remain  abroad  throughout  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Brundred  of  Pittsburg  is  spending  several 
weeks  in  San  Francisco  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Richard  Hanna. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gerstle,  who  have  been 
traveling  abroad  for  several  months,  are  at  present 


HORSEBACK  CLOTHES  A  SPECIALTY 
ANTON  C  JENSEN 

FORMERLY  OF  LONDON 

MERCHANT    TAILOR 

1023  Phelan  Eldg.,  S.  F.     Phone  Garfield  2840 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  506,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


in    China.      They    were   accompanied    on    their   trip 
by  their  niece,    Miss  Louise  Gerstle. 

ilr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel  have  reopened  their 
ilenlo  Park  home  for  the  summer. 

Miss  Ruth  Hobart  will  spend  the  summer  in 
California  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart.  She 
is  at  present  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Charles 
Wheeler,  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  will  spend  the 
summer  at  Pebble  Beach,  where  they  have  recently 
purchased   a   homesite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson  left  Saturday 
for  a  three-weeks  visit  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear  and  their  son  and 
daughter  returned  Saturday  to  Ross,  where  they 
will    spend   the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anderson  have  taken  a 
house  at  Pebble  Beach  for  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  of  Bakersfield  have 
been  spending  several  days  in  San  Francisco  at 
the    Clift. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller  and  their  children 
sailed  Tuesday  for  Europe  to  pass  the  summer  in 
travel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent  are  spending 
several  days  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pinckard  have  taken  an 
apartment    at   Lyon    and    Jackson    Streets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bentley  and  the  Misses 
Margaret  and  Florence  Bentley  are  spending  a 
week  at  Pebble  Beach. 

Mrs.  Clement  Tobin  and  Miss  Aileen  Tobin  are 
spending  the  Easter  tide  in  Rome.  They  returned 
there  recently  from  Egj'pt. 

ilrs.  Adolph  Scheld  and  Miss  Margaret  Scheld 
have  returned  to  Sacramento,  after  a  brief  visit  in 
San   Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  will  return  next 
month  from  New  York.  They  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lawson 
at    Woodside. 

Miss  Emelie  Tubbs  is  visiting  Mrs.  Van  Leer 
Kirkman  at    San   Diego. 

Mrs.  Henry  Kaufman  of  Seattle  is  visiting  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering,  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Reginald  Broke  of  London,  who  spent  the 
winter  in  California  with  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Scott,  has  been  visiting  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Henry 
Shoemaker  of  New  York.  She  will  sail  today  for 
her  home  in  England,  having  given  up  her  trip  to 
the    Orient. 

Mr.  William  Crocker  entertained  a  house  party 
over  the  week-end  at  Pebble  Beach,  his  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Jane  Hayne,  Miss  Katherine  Ram- 
sey, Mr.  Harry  Hunt,  Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Schwerin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Dowsett  of  Honolulu 
are  visiting  in  San  Francisco.  They  are  guests  at 
the    Clift. 

Mrs.  Gerald  Williamson  and  her  children  will 
leave  shortly  for  England,  where  they  will  spend 
the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentress  Hill  have  gone  to  Chi- 
cago  for  a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent  have  taken  possession 
of  their  new  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Pool  left  last  Tuesday  for 
New  York  to  join   Mrs.    Richard    Sprague. 

Mrs.  Edna  Davis  Moore  is  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Filer  in  Burlingame.  The  Filers  re- 
cently reopened  their  home  there  for  the  summer 
season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nickel  returned  last  week 
from  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear  at 
their  home  near  Mount  Diablo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leo  Korbel  have  returned  to  Petaluma,  after  a 
brief   visit    in  town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Pitcher  of  Chicago  have 
been  spending  several  days  in   San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Homer  Curran  is  passing  several  weeks  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Willett  are  entertaining 
the  latter's  niece.  Mrs.  William  Eallantine  of 
Washington,  at  their  home  on  Scott  Street. 

Mrs,  William  La  Eoyteaux  and  Miss  Mary 
Stuart  La  Boyteaux  have  been  spending  the  past 
week  at  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Barbara  Donohoe  has  returned  from  Balti- 
more, where  she  has  been  spending  the  winter 
with  Mrs.   Richard  Cromwell. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Lowery  and  Miss  Edna 
Taylor  will  leave  today  for  Menio  Park  to  spend 
the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  have  re- 
opened tlieir  home  in  Menlo  Park  for  the  summer 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Stent  returned  today  to 
their  summer  home  at  Atherton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorin  Tryon,  who  have  resided 
at  the  Fairmont  since  their  return  from  their  wed- 
ding trip,  have  taken  a  house  on  Green  Street. 

Mrs.  Peter  Martin  and  Mr.  Charles  Oelrichs 
Martin,  who  have  been  traveling  abroad,  are  at 
]iresent  in  Italy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Leib  are  traveling  through 
China  and  Japan.  They  will  not  return  home  until 
July- 
Mr.  William  La  Boyteaux  will  arrive  today  from 
New  York  to  join  Mrs.  La  Boyteaux  and  their 
daughter  over  the  Easter  holidays. 

Mr.  Adolph  C.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  is  in  California  on  a  business  trip. 
He  and  Mrs.  Miller  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Homer  King  and  daughter  at  their  home  on 
Broadway. 

Among  those  registered  at  the  St.  Francis  are 
Mr.  Carl  Stearne,  Seattle;  Mr.  Edward  A.  Nolte, 
New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Goldberg,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  J.  G.  May,  St.  Louis;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  G.  Jones.  Oak  Park,  Illinois;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Spalding.  Boston;  Mrs.  D.  C.  Scott.  Ta- 
coma;  Mr.  George  R.  Gibson,  Chicago;  Mr,  W. 
C.  Fischer,  St.  Louis;  Mr.  S.  P.  De  Lano,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Orsenigo,  New  York;  Mr.  Charles  E.  Vir- 
den,  Sacramento;  Mr.  J.  T.  Laboucherc,  Hol- 
land; Mr.  R.  H.  Sharp.  Shanghai;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Lowell,  Boston ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Wachter,  Frederick,  Indiana;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  T.  H. 
Stephens,  Detroit;  Mr.  I.  Marx,  Detroit;  Mr. 
Grant  McCarthy,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  E.  F.  Du 
Rieu.  Schenectady,  New  York;  Mr.  J.  Breitman, 
Cincinnati;  Mr.  Sam  Dearborn,  Jr.,  Chicago;  Mr. 
A.    Bailey,    Boston. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  in- 
clude ^Irs.  Fred  Krull.  Mrs.  Edward  Krull.  Sac- 
ramento;    Mr.     W.     W.     Patterson,     Britle,     Mani- 


toba; Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Wentworth,  Los  An- 
geles; Mrs.  A,  M.  Daniels,  New  York;  Mr.  Lou 
Hill,  Mr.  C.  M.  Brickford,  Portland;  Mr.  R.  H. 
Gillette,  Minneapolis:  Mr.  E,  C.  Robertson,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  R.  R.  Eachers,  Stockton;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  L.  Wilson,  Santa  Cruz;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  L.  Hall,  Santa  Rosa;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Portal,  Los  Altos;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  O.  Trow- 
bridge, Sacramento;  Colonel  and  Mrs.  T,  Smeeton, 
Lylton;  Mrs.  J.  Ann  Martin,  Palo  Alto;  Mr.  D. 
W.  Strceter,  Hcaldsburg;  Mr.  L.  F.  Hill,  Gustine; 
Dr.  and  Mrs,  E,  G.  Egerton,  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
E.  C.  Keane  and  family,  London,  England;  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   Lester  E.   Wise,   Detroit. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Wonder. 
Come  out  with  me  and  watch  a  line  of  mountains 
Crawl    like    a    huge    blue    snake    across    the    dis- 
tance; 
Or  hear  a  row  of  trees  like  glittering  fountains 
Splash   in   the  sun  with   sibilant   insistence; 

Come  out  and  see  how  goldenrods  are  burning 
Where    spring   brushed    by   and    left  a   fire    that 
lingers, 
Or  try  to  touch  them,  all  the  while  discerning 
How     in     the    breeze     they     shy     beneath     your 
fingers; 

And  some  rapt  windless  night  come  out  and  listen 
To  the  gold  glimmering  stars  silently  flowing 

Over  the  world,  a  stone  in  a  stream  where  glisten 
Strange  lights   from   skies  of  which   there  is  no 

knowing; — • 

And  through  your  spirit's  unlit  deep  will  blunder 
Like  dusk,  a  hush  and  holiness  and  wonder.   .    .    . 


Clouds. 
There    is   a   splendor   in    the   castled    clouds 

That  float  like  ghosts  of  vanished  Babylons, 
When   haughty  silence  moves   above  the  crowds 

And  sunset  fills  the  blue  with  carven  bronze. 

There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  peopled  mists 
Dark  with   the  secret  shadows  of  the  sea. 

Rolling   to    keep    their    hushed    mysterious   trysts 
With  phantom  Babylons  that  are  to  be, 

O  you  who  crowd  the  streets,  and  laugh  and  cry. 
You   do   not   realize   some   distant  time 

Silence  shall  chant  the  epics   of  the  sky, 

Your    dream,    your    grief,    the    glitter    of    your 
prime; 

The  shadows  of  your  towers  and  lights  and  homes 
Shall  float   above  some  unborn  city's  domes. 
—Oscar     Williams    in     "The     Golden     Darkness." 
— Published  by  tlie  Yale   University  Press. 


Spring's  Pilgrimage. 
When  Spring  is  born  of  Winter 
Then   there    comes    a    day 
In  early  April  with  the  warmth  of  May, 
The  clouds  go  gadding  and  the  winds  turn  mild. 
And    Spring  is  born   in   sunlight. 
Merry   child! 

Her  nurse  is  April  with  the  misty  eyes; 
The  birds  sing  round   her  cradle 
Where  she  lies 

In  green-streaked  woodlands  by  the  mantled  ponds. 
Where  the  young  ferns  unfurl  their  snaky  fronds. 

She  comes  up  from  the  South 

With  a  bird  whistle  on  her  pouting  mouth, 

And    sits   upon   some  hill 

Her  mother.   Winter,   has  kept   cold   and  still, 

Till  her    Sun-lover   melts  the  snow — 

Then  out   the  strong  floods  go, 

Leaping  like  horses  to  the  sea. 

And  the  green  frogs  go  mad  with  glee. 

Ah!   When  that  child  is  on  her  way 

The  trees  make   ready,   in  the  North 

The   robins  herald  her 

And   the  buds  put   forth. 

Puss  Willow's  little  catkins  are  a-stir. 

And   it  is  all,   is  all  for  her! 

But  for  a  little  while 

She  lingers  in  the    South, 

Wandering  the  moss-draped  aisle. 

Brushing  the   shiest  flowers  with  her  mouth. 

Tuning  her  swanny  throat 

To  the  lush  warble  of  the  swamp-bird's  note. 

Beneath    the   lamp-hung  jasmine's  vine  tent 

Her  warm,   delicious  childhood  soon    is  spent. 

Then    forth    she    fares, 

About  the  middle  of  the   month   of   May, 
A    young    girl,    wild-eyed,    gay; 
The  mountains  are  her  stairs, 
The   birds   her   harbingers. 
With   merry   song 

The  peewit  pipes  her  as  she  trips  along — 
The  trumpet  flowers  blow    fanfares. 
Even  the   sea  caves  know  her 
And  deep  down 
The  mermen  chime  the  bells 
In    some   dim   town. 

Where  wrecks  lie   rotten  and    forgotten; 
The  shark's  fin  glides 
More    avidly    among    the    sea-isle    tides — 
The  whole  glad   earth 
Hails   her   with   gales   of   mirth. 
The    frantic    midges    dance; 
There   is  tumultuous  lowing   from  the  cattle. 
When    Spring   fares   northward  from  the   South, 
The  young  sun   hungers  for  her  cherry  mouth 
.'\nd   the  black  stallions  scream  as  if  in  battle. 
— Hcrvcy    Allen    in     "Wampinn     and    Old    Gold.' 
Published  by   the   Yale   University  Press. 


The  Rulna  of  Carthage. 
Seldom  has  there  been  an  archwological 
enterprise  which  piqued  curiosity  as  does  the 
proposed  excavation  of  the  site  of  Carthage  ; 
for  Carthage  was  not  merely  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  but  the 
greatest  metropolis  of  the  Semitic  race,  says 
the  New  York  Tribune.  It  was  a  city  which 
more  than  any  other,  save  only  Rome,  was  cal- 
culated to  affect  and  to  determine  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  world.     It  was  there  that 
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was  fought  to  a  finish  the  struggle  between 
the  sons  of  Japhet  and  the  sons  of  Shem,  and 
that  was  determined  whether  the  Aryan  or 
the  Semitic  should  be  the  dominant  race. 
The  Punic  wars  were  not  merely  interna- 
tional ;  they  were  ethnic. 

With  all  its  greatness,  it  was  the  fate  of 
Carthage  to  perish  more  utterly  than  any 
other  city  of  comparable  importance  and  to 
leave  fewer  of  its  own  records  than  any  other. 
Carthage  had  apparently  little  or  no  literature 
or  art  of  its  own.  Of  all  its  literature  only 
two  books  survive,  and  they  only  in  transla- 
tions— the  "Periplus"  of  Hanno  and  the  "De 
Re  Rustica"  of  Mago ;  and  neither  of  them 
tells  us  anything  about  Carthage  itself  and 
its  people. 

We  have  therefore  been  dependent  for  our 
knowledge  of  Carthage  upon  the  two  nations 
which  were  its  inveterate  enemies  and  one  of 
which  was  its  ultimate  destroyer.  That  in 
those  circumstances  we  should  have  so  favor- 
able an  account  of  it,  and  particularly  of  its 
greatest  man,  is  perhaps  the  highest  tribute 
that  could  be  paid  to  it  and  to  him.  Hanni- 
bal's only  historians  were  the  hostile  Romans, 
and  yet  their  story  of  him,  in  spite  of  their 
enmity,  is  so  eulogistic  that  he  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  perhaps  the  greatest  of  mili- 
tary leaders. 

Cato's  demand  at  last  prevailed,  and  Car- 
thage was  destroyed  with  a  completeness 
which  no  other  such  city  ever  suffered.  Yet 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  beneath  the  desert 
sands  there  lie  relics  of  the  past  the  un- 
earthing and  interpretation  of  which  will 
throw  new  light  upon  the  history  and  charac- 
ter of  the  city. 

There  will  be  special  timeliness  and  perhaps 
profit  in  exploring  the  remains  of  Carthage, 
just  as  the  spiritual  civilization  of  the  world 
has  emerged  from  a  great  struggle  for  su- 
premacy with  the  purely  material,  because  pre- 
cisely such  was  the  struggle  which  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  Carthage.  That  city  fell 
and  left  no  annals  of  its  own  because  its 
civilization  was  wholly  material,  while  that 
of  Rome,  with  all  her  faults,  had  regard  to 
letters  and  art,  to  philosophy  and  laws,  to 
the  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  body  of  mankind. 


Some  faint  idea  of  the  debt  of  the  eleven 
billion  dollars  owed  the  United  States  by  the 
Allies  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
whole  Christian  era  has  lasted  few  more  than 
a   billion   minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  -  AUDITOR 

Resident  of  San  Francisco,  desires  position  of 
trust  and  responsibility.  Extensive  experience 
in  accounting  and  financial  matters  and  has 
intimate  knowledge  of  Trust  Company  and  pub- 
lic utility  practice.  Executive  for  fifteen  years, 
directing  the  activities  of  300  to  400  em- 
ployees.     Salary  open.     Box  B,  Argonaut. 


TRAINED  NURSE,  graduate  of  King's 
College  Hospital,  London,  wishes  a  position 
to  care  for  invalid,  elderly  person,  chil- 
dren or  in  the  capacity  of  companion  on 
European  trip.  Speaks  English,  Italian  and 
French.  References.  Address  G,  S.,  care 
of   First   National   Bank,    San  Francisco. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Is  the  bearded  lady  your  mamma?"  "No, 
she's  my  daddy." — Stockholm  Kasper. 

"You  can't  lend  me  a  couple  of  dollars  ?" 
"Sure  enough,  but  how  did  you  know  it?" — 
Copenhagen  Klods-Hans. 

Tailor  (measuring  ciisfomer) — And  how 
will  you  have  the  hip  pocket,  sir  ?  For  a  flask 
or  revolver  ? — Neiv  York  Herald. 

He — I  could  dance  on  like  this  forever. 
She — Oh,  I'm  sure  you  don't  mean  it.  You're 
bound  to  improve. — Pearson's  Weekly. 

"This  is  a  cigar  which  you  can  offer  to  any- 
body!" "Thank  you.  I  want  one  which  I 
can   smoke   myself." — Berlin  Der  Brummer. 

"Are  you  the  only  girl  he  has  ever  loved  ?" 
"That  question  is  a  back  number,  mother.  I 
took  him  away  from  my  dearest  friend." — 
Judge. 

"Chollie  looks  tired.  Does  he  work  hard?" 
"What,  Chollie?  He  works  just  about  as  hard 
as  a  sundial  does  on  a  rainy  day." — Boston 
Transcript, 

Gushing  Girlie — I  believe  I've  dawnced  with 
you  before,  haven't  I?  Her  Victim — I  dunno, 
if  you  have  why  don't  you  do  it  now  ? — 
I'aiideviile  A'eifs. 

The  Departing  Guest — Don't  let  me  miss 
my  train.  Chauffeur — No  fear  o'  that,  sir. 
Guv'nor  said  if  I  did.  it'd  cost  me  my  job. — 
— London  Opinion. 

"Papa,"  asked  little  Willie,  "why  do  they 
call  it  the  mother-tongue  ?"  "Well,"  answered 
father,  "just  see  who  uses  it  the  most." — 
Bozvdoin  Bearskin. 

Rastus  (at  the  dance) — Mandy,  is  your  pro- 
gramme full?  Mandy~La^Ndy,  no,  it  takes 
mo'  dan  two  sandwiches  an'  a  cup  of  tea  to 
611  ma  programme. — The  Ozvl. 

He — So  the  jury  awarded  Flossie  $200  a 
week  alimony?  She — Yes;  sne  says  it  would 
seem  so  good  now  not  to  be  dependent  upon 
a  man  for  her  income. — Wayside  Tales. 

Diner—Can  I  get  a  drink  of  licker  here? 
Waiter — You  aint  a  revenue  officer,  are  you  ? 
Diner — Great  heavens  !  Do  I  have  to  be  a 
revenue  officer  to  get  one? — Nezu   York  Sun. 

"Has  this  photoplay  you  are  talking  about 
any  educational  value  ?"  "Have  you  ever  seen 
a  roulette  wheel  in  operation?"  "No."  "It 
will  educate  you  to  that  extent." — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 

"Hubby,  you  hired  a  very  pretty  typist." 
"My  partner  hired  her."  "But  he  says  you 
employed  her."  "Does  he?  That  man  is 
really  of  very  little  help  to  me  in  my  work." 
— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Willie — Is     Mr.     Smith     very     ill,     doctor? 
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Doctor — Yes,  my  boy  ;  it  will  be  months  be- 
fore he's  about  again.  Willie — Well,  you 
won't  forget,  will  you.  it  was  my  banana  skin 
lie    slipped   on  ? — London   Passing  Sho7v. 

"Has  that  young  Thingmajigger  person  pro- 
posed to  you  yet?"  "No,  mamma,  but  don't 
worry ;  he's  going  to  teach  me  to  dri\e  his 
car,  and  if  he  doesn't  grab  me  pretty  soon  I'll 
start  for  a  ditch." — Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

"Waiter,  here's  a  half-crown  for  you." 
"Thank  you,  sir.  Did  you  wish  to  reserve  a 
table?"  "No.  In  a  few  minutes  I  shall  come 
in  with  two  ladies,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  us 
that  every  table  is  engaged. "-^LonrfoH  Passing 
Show. 

"Men,"  she  declared  contemptuously,  "are 
absolutely  lacking  in  self-control,  judgment, 
and  good  taste."  "Possibly,  my  dear,"  he  re- 
sponded, "but  just  think  how  many  old  maids 
there  would  be  if  they  were  not." — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

"Personally,  you  know,  I  am  very  fond  of 
hunting.  But  then,  you  see,  I  belong  to  the 
society  for  the  protection  of  animals.  How- 
ever, I  found  a  way  out  of  my  difficulty. 
When  hunting,  I  use  blank  cartridges." — Paris 
La  Baionnette. 

Grogan — Oi'll  not  take  it.  It's  too  high. 
There's  as  much  nourishment  in  a  pint  av 
paynuts  as  in  two  pounds  av  steak,  anyway. 
Butcher — That  may  be,  but  there's  no  gravy 
an'  nothin'  for  the  cat  an'  no  hash  the  nixt 
day. — Boston    Transcript. 

"Dearest,"  he  said,  sighing  like  a  furnace, 
"it  doesn't  seem  like  the  same  old  smile  you 
used  to  give  me."  "Oh,  no.  Jack,"  replied  the 
sweet  thing,  "this  is  a  new  one.  I  have  been 
studying  at  a  school  of  dramatic  art." — 
Florida  Times-Union. 

Fleurette — I  have  been  to  see  that  new  play 
of  Machin's.  Marie — Full  of  ideas,  isn't  it? 
Fleurette — Yes;  I  especially  noticed  a  skirt  of 
lace,  cross-gored ;  a  coat  in  a  new  shade  of 
gray,  and  an  orange  tunic  decorated  with 
green  spots. — Paris  La  Baionnette, 

Governess  (to  Mabel,  just  returned  from  a 
week-end  visit) — And  did  you  have  a  nice 
time  with  your  grandmother,  dear?  Mabel — 
Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  rather  bored. 
Between  you  and  me.  Miss  Pringle,  Granny 
is  a  bit  early  victorious. — Punch, 

"Sometimes,  John,"  said  rirashkin's  wife.  "I 
do  get  a  little  discouraged,  and  think  you  are 
hard  to  please."  "You  don't  say  so,"  was  the 
astonishing  rejoinder.  "Yes,  but  I  must  admit 
there  is  one  thing  you  never  found  fault  with 
— the  way  I  look  when  I  wear  my  last  year's 
clothes." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Say,  take  a  look  at  that  kid  out  there  by 
the  ash  hopper,  and  see  if  he's  one  of  our'n. 
will  you  ?"  said  Gap  Johnson  of  Rumpus 
Ridge,  Arkansas,  addressing  his  v/ife.  "Prob- 
ably he  is,  but  I've  been  noticing  him  off  and 
on  for  the  last  four,  five  days,  and  he's  sorter 
got  me  guessing.  Mebby  you'd  better  ketch 
him  and  wash  his  face,  to  make  shore." — 
Kansas  City  Star. 


His  Passing  Fancy. 
There   was    a    man    who    fancied    that. 

By  driving  good   and  fast. 
He'd    get    his    car    across    the    tracks 

Before    the    train    came   past ; 
He'd    miss    the    engine    by    an    inch. 

And  make  the  train   hand  sore. 
There  was  a  man  who  fancied  that.    .    .    . 

There    isn't   any   nfore, 

— Carnegie   Tech.   Puppet. 


A  New  Pledg*. 

The  members  of  the  Chicago  Women's  Club 
have  subscribed  to  the  following  pledge ; 

"I  love  the  United  States  of  America,  I 
love  my  country's  flag,  I  love  my  country's 
language.     I  promise : 

"1.  That  I  will  not  dishonor  my  country's 
speech  by  leaving  off  the  last  syllables  of 
words ; 

"2.  That  I  will  say  a  good  American  'yes' 
and  'no'  instead  of  an  Indian  grunt  'umhum' 
and  'nup  um'  or  a  foreign  'ya'  or  'yeh'  and 
'nope' ; 

"3.  That  I  will  improve  American  speech 
by  enunciating  distinctly  and  by  speaking 
pleasantly   and   sincerely ; 

"4.  That  I  will  try  to  make  my  country's 
language  beautiful  for  the  many  boys  and 
girls  of  foreign  nations  who  come  here  to 
live; 

"5.  That  I  will  learn  to  articulate  cor- 
rectly one  word  a  day  for  one  year." 


A  young  Parisian  inventor  hopes  shortly  to 
enable  the  fashionable  Parisienne  when  prome- 
nading the  Eois  de  Boulogne  to  enjoy  the 
strains  of  the  orchestral  music  sent  out  by 
the  Eiffel  Tower  wireless,  to  hear  the  latest 
scandal  concerning  her  best  friend,  and  to  re- 
ceived a  detailed  report  from  her  cook  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  the  pot-au-feu  for 
lunch.  This  young  inventor  has  placed  the 
radio  antennae  in  a  parasol  so  that  madame 
when  expecting  a  communication  from  home 
or  desiring  to  hear  a  concert  has  only  to  raise 
her  dainty  sunshade  and  "listen  in." 


A    safe    deposit    box    is    not    a    luxury;    it    is    a 
necessity. 

Four  Dollars  a  year  will  provide  yon   again.st  lo.ss 
by  fire  or  burglary. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


A  WAR-TIME  BLESSING. 

Helium  has  figured  prominently  in  discus- 
sions pertaining  to  airship  explosions,  and 
particularly  to  that  of  the  Roma.  Many  aero- 
nautical engineers  have  attributed  the  failure 
to  use  this  non-explosive  levitating  i;as  as  the 
cause  for  the  heavy  loss  of  life  in  the  Roma 
accident,  since  many  passengers  might  have 
sur\-ived  the  fall  if  there  had  been  no  ex- 
plosion and  consequent  fire.  A  timely  article 
in  this  connection  is  headed  "Helium :  An 
Important  National  Asset,"  by  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Zachary  Lansdowne,  U.  S.  N., 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  U.  S. 
Air  Sen-ice.  Commander  Lansdowne  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  American  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  by  air — he  was  a  member 
of  the  crew  of  the  British  R-34.  He  says  that 
helium  is  one  of  the  few  war-time  govern- 
mental undertakings  which  has  proved  to  be 
a  blessing  in  disguise: 

"Helium  is  one  of  nature's  own  products; 
it  is  not  a  manufactured  compound,  but  a 
true  chemical  element.  The  invention  of  the 
spectroscope  made  its  discovery  possible.  In 
1868  the  British  astronomer,  Lockyer,  visited 
India  to  observe  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  visible 
only  in  that  country.  Using  the  spectro- 
scope for  the  first  time  to  examine  the  colored 
atmosphere  which  envelops  the  sun,  Lockyer 
noted  a  bright  yellow  line  in  the  spectrum 
which  did  not  correspond  with  that  of  any 
known  substance.  The  discovery  of  a  new 
element  was  conceded ;  Lockyer  named  it 
helium,  after  helios,  the  Greek  word  for 
sun. 

"In  1895,  twenty-seven  years  after  Lock- 
yer's  discovery,  helium  was  found  in  the 
earth.  It  was  really  stumbled  into  during 
experiments  with  natural  gas  consumption, 
the  reduction  of  uraninite.  in  the  analysis  of 
the  air,  and  certain  gases  given  off  by  mineral 
springs.  Various  experiments  with  helium 
brought  out  its  remarkable  properties,  all  of 
which  were  well  known  at  the  beginning  of 
the  world  war,  hence  the  feverish  haste  with 
which  the  Allies  hunted  all  available  gas  sup- 
plies in  an  effort  to  obtain  helium  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  make  it  a  factor  in  the 
struggle.  The  search  was  in  vain,  although 
an  extremely  minute  percentage  of  helium 
was  found  in  the  gases  given  off  by  the  vol- 
canic fumaroles  near  Naples,  especially  Mount 
Vesuvius. 

"When  we  entered  the  war,  however,  a  fur- 
ther diligent  search  was  made  in  this  country 
for  adequate  supplies  of  helium  to  fill  the 
balloons  and  airships  in  use  among  the  Allied 
forces.  The  search  was  made  with  good 
reason,  and  the  expenditures  made  by  this 
government  entirely  justified,  for  helium  is 
the  real  'pooh-bah'  gas  of  the  aeronautical 
world. 

"Being  absolutely  inert,  thus  not  combining 
with  any  other  substance,  helium  can  not 
burn  ;  moreover,  only  the  most  extreme  tem- 
peratures of  heat  and  cold  affect  it,  conse- 
quently' it  has  extraordinary  stability  with 
respect  to  volume;  that  is,  it  does  not  readily 
expand  or  contract,  a  vital  characteristic  in 
airship  gases.  Pure  helium  has  92  per  cent. 
of  the  lifting  properties  of  pure  hydrogen, 
the  lightest  known  gas,  while  hydrogen  is 
highly  inflammable  and  readily  combines  with 
other  elements,  is  inordinately  affected  by 
heat  and  cold  and  sunlight,  and  diffuses  with 


r:t|Hdiiy.     SnuiJI  wonder  that  the  Allies  wished 
to    replace   hydrogen   by   helium! 

"While  our  efforts  to  supply  helium  for  use 
at  the  front  did  not  materialize,  we  did  ex- 
tract enough  of  the  gas  to  permit  us  to  ship 
to  the  coast  en  route  for  Europe  150,000 
cubic  feet.  The  armistice,  however,  stopped 
the  shipment.  Considering  the  time  factor 
alone,  this  was  more  than  a  creditable  per- 
formance ;  it  was  remarkable.  Before  our 
joint  army  and  navy  helium  board  began  work 
there  had  never  been  extracted  more  than 
150  cubic  feet  of  helium  in  all  the  world, 
.-^nd  it  was  worth,  on  the  market,  $1750  a 
cubic  foot.  It  can  now  be  produced  for  10 
cents  a  cubic  foot." 


Inside  Dublin  Castle — what  are  the  altera- 
tions? Mr.  Griffith's  first  order  has  been  to 
tell  the  judges  and  the  civil  servants  and 
everybody  so  employed  to  go  on  in  the  imme- 
diate future  e.xactly  as  they  had  been  goin-^  on 
in  the  immediate  past,  says  P.  W.  Wilson  in 
the  A'orth  American  Review.  The  fact  is.  of 
course,  that  for  a  generation  or  more  Ireland 
has  been,  in  all  essentials,  governing  herself. 
The  idea  that  relays  of  British  bureaucrats 
proceeded  to  the  country  to  rob  the  poor 
people  of  their  hard-won  savings  was  untrue. 
The  civil  service  in  Ireland  is  in  the  main 
Irish.  If  Mr.  Griffith  tried  to  dismiss  the 
civil  servants  it  would  be  from  Ireland,  not 
England,  that  he  would  hear.  Also,  the  en- 
tire local  government  of  Ireland — the  cities, 
towns,  and  counties — has  long  been  elected  by 
the  Irish  themselves,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  Free  State  here  will  make  no  difference  ex- 
cept a  return  to  what  President  Harding  calls 
normalcy. 


The  municipal  authorities  of  Frankfort, 
Germany,  have  decided  to  name  a  principal 
street  after  Jacob  Henry  Schiff,  American 
philanthropist,  who  was  born  there  January 
10,  1347.  The  Schiffs,  whose  record  is  said 
to  be  the  longest  of  any  Jewish  family  now 
in  existence,  have  been  residing  at  Frankfort 
since  the  fourteenth  century.  As  an  expres- 
sion of  their  gratitude,  the  heirs  of  the 
financier  presented  the  authorities  with  2,000,- 
000  marks  to  be  used  for  municipal  purposes. 
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Coaxing  the  Millennium. 

An  invitation  has  gone  out  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia to  go  to  the  polls  next  November  and  commit  an 
act  of  Bolshevism;  not  Bolshevism  with  its  Terror, 
which  might  not  be  popular  in  this  state,  nor  wholesale 
Bolshevism  all  at  once,  but  a  little  of  the  essential 
principle  of  the  thing,  which  is  the  destruction  of  capi- 
talism, or  private  property  in  the  instruments  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  substitution  of  the  state  as  the  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  agency.  This  is  all  the  Rus- 
sian socialists  want,  and  all  they  have  perpetrated 
the  Terror  for;  and  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  been  able  to  bring  it  about,  private  capital  in 
Russia  was  for  a  time  and  to  a  large  degree  eliminated, 
and  the  government  took  over  the  industries.  That  has 
enabled  the  people  who  did  not  like  capitalism  to  feed, 
shelter,  clothe,  and  educate  the  rest  of  the  Russians  on 
a  basis  of  socialism.  "Under  socialism,"  as  our  agi- 
tators love  to  put  it,  the  clothing  has  not  been  very 
good  and  is  pretty  much  worn  out,  education  is  con- 
fined largely  to  show  schools,  shelter  is  falling  down, 
the  factories  have  become  debating  and  disputing  so- 
cieties with  broken  roofs  and  demolished  machinery, 
the  table  board  in  general  has  been  very  poor,  and  the 
nation  has  become  what  Dean  Inge  calls  a  "festering 
corpse."  It  is  proposed  to  try  a  little  of  this  great 
political  principle  in  California  within  the  field  of  water 
and  power  development,  about  as  much  as  can  be  exe- 
cuted for  half  a  billion  dollars,  to  be  raised  by  mort- 
gaging the  state;  and  the  public  will  have  an  oppor- 


tunity at  the  November  election  to  vote  on  the  proposal 
in  the  shape  of  the  Water  and  Power  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  How  the  half-billion  dollars  is  to  be 
raised  under  this  plan,  and  what  shall  be  the  main 
powers  and  privileges  of  the  unknown  board  that  is  to 
have  the  spending  of  it,  is  indicated  by  Morton  Todd  in 
this  week's  Argonaut.  The  article  points  out,  in  terms 
of  politics  and  economics,  the  meaning  of  this  effort  to 
put  the  government  into  business.  It  will  be  followed 
by  others  showing  the  essential  unsoundness  of  policy 
involved,  and  some  of  the  results  achieved  in  North 
Dakota  by  having  business  done  by  politicians  instead 
of  by  business  men.  The  matter  demands  the  attention 
of  the  electorate  now  in  order  that  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  may  be  understood  in  time.  It  can  be  stated 
with  confidence  that  this  is  the  most  amazing  proposal 
ever  put  before  the  voters  of  the  state,  and  it  is  all  the 
more  so  because  of  the  teachings  of  recent  events. 


Germanizing  Russia. 

The  news  of  a  Russo-German  treaty,  negotiated  and 
signed  at  Genoa  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Allies, 
is  somewhat  portentous,  although  the  general  condition 
of  eastern  European  affairs  has  long  made  it  evident 
that  there  was  a  decided  drift  in  that  direction.  Russia 
sadly  needs  reorganization  and  discipline,  as  well  as  a 
revival  of  industry  on  the  only  basis  that  can  promise 
production,  which  is  the  capitalistic  basis;  and  Ger 
many  is  amply  talented  to  bring  about  that  reorganiza 
tion,  reestablish  production  and  distribution,  and  swing 
again  into  world  power  as  the  dominating  force  of  a 
well-disciplined  population  of  more  than  200,000,000 
people.  The  old  French  proverb  says  "opportunity 
makes  the  thief."  Russia  has  been  Germany's  oppor- 
tunity, and  German  perfidy  has  done  the  rest.  Ob- 
servers of  events  have  seen  it  coming  for  some  time; 
for,  after  all,  it  is  a  quite  natural  economic  arrange- 
ment under  existing '  circumstances. 

The  question  now  before  the  world  is  whether  the 
Allies  are  to  permit  the  new  union  to  get  the  jump  on 
them,  or  in  some  way  change  those  circumstances. 
Disarmament  in  Germany  has  probably  been  a  sham 
and  a  cheat.  We  do  not  know,  and  the  commission  of 
the  Allies  can  not  discover,  to  what  extent  the  dis- 
armament terms  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  have  been 
evaded  by  the  nation  that  regarded  the  guarantee  of 
Belgian  neutrality  as  a  scrap  of  paper,  but  if  the  Allies 
have  been  building  any  hopes  on  German  promises  of 
becoming  nationally  impotent,  they  have  been  quite 
simple-minded.  A  few  years  under  the  new  treaty 
would  see  Germany  on  her  feet,  and  Russia,  under  her 
tutelage,  producing  vast  quantities  of  munitions  and 
storing  them  where  they  could  readily  be  come  at  fur  i. 
new  onslaught  on  the  civilization  of  Western  Europe 
which  the  Teutons  and  the  present  rulers  of  Russia 
appear  to  hate  with  equal  venom. 

Why,  then,  should  there  be  so  much  insistence  that 
France  lead  the  way  in  the  reduction  of  land  arma- 
ments? Her  lessons  have  been  bitter,  and  she  has  not 
permitted  her  interest  in  the  restoration  of  trade  to 
blind  her  to  the  possibilities  of  more  war  and  the 
prudence  of  preparedness.  A  survey  of  fifteen  cen- 
turies has  shown  that  after  the  fall  of  the  power  of 
Rome  with  its  genius  for  keeping  the  peace  throughout 
the  empire,  the  Germans  have  broken  across  the  Rhine 
and  invaded  France  at  average  repeated  intervals  of 
fifty  years.  Those  experiences  are  ingrained  in  the 
texture  of  French  tradition.  They  are  part  of  the  na- 
tional consciousness,  almost  of  the  national  blood  in- 
heritance. Probably  there  has  been  no  generation  of 
Frenchmen  for  all  those  centuries  that  has  not  heard 
from  the  elders  at  the  fireside,  and  read  in  the  national 
literature,  accounts  of  the  ravages  of  German  armies  on 
French  soil,  and  the  last,  too  well  remembered,  ex- 
ceeded in  calculated  savagery  anything  that  had  gone 
before.     A  friendly  and  allied  Russia  to  the  eastward 


was  an  important  element  of  security.  That  Russia  is 
no  more.  She  has  gone  crazy,  and  passed  over  to  the 
enemy.  Until  she  was  in  some  way  restored  to  sanity 
and  usefulness  France  could  only  expect  a  recurrence 
of  the  blow.  And  there  is  far  less  hopefulness  in  the 
situation  now  than  a  week  ago. 

It  is  not  a  Ijright  prospect  for  anybody,  except  the 
German  militarists,  who  are  again  busy  publishing  their 
books  of  war  philosophy,  amended  to  meet  the  present 
fluctuant  state  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  It  belies  the 
hope  of  a  limitation  of  land  armaments,  and  if  the 
business  assumes  an  aspect  of  menace  in  the  near  future 
it  may  even  have  serious  repercussions  on  the  reduction 
of  navies.  The  millennium  has  not  yet  arrived.  A 
lamb  might  lie  down  with  a  sick  lion,  but  he  would 
only  be  safe  until  the  lion  recovered  his  appetite.  It 
seems  hardly  time  for  general  disarmament,  although 
it  may  take  ten  or  twenty  years  for  the  Germans  to 
make  ready  to  strike.  In  the  meantime  we  should  be 
glad  President  Harding  has  not  yet  yielded  to  the 
sentimental  pacifists  and  congressional  fence-menders, 
and  consented  to  dangerous  reductions  of  the  army  and 
navy  personnel.  Until  peace  is  really  here  and  on  a 
secure  foundation,  no  sane  people  with  anything  to  lose 
can  permit  the  art  of  war  to  be  forgotten,  or  its  military 
nucleus  to  be  so  diminished  that  fresh  armies  and 
navies  could  not  quickly  be  trained.  Such  views  may 
seem  gloomy,  but  they  are  better  than  for  the  nation  to 
wake  up  at  some  distant  day  when  the  lessons  of  these 
days  have  been  forgotten,  and  find  that  it  has  been 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise. 


The  American  Plan. 

If  2100  building  trade  mechanics  in  this  city  wish  to 
quit  their  jobs,  they  have  a  right  to  do  it.  We  can 
imagine  no  emergency  in  time  of  peace  that  would 
justfy  any  social  power  in  compelling  them  to  remain 
at  work.  To  say  that  the  public  interest  requires  that 
there  shall  be  no  strikes  or  lockouts  is  a  doctrine  at  war 
with  the  public's  highest  interest  of  all,  which  is  liberty. 
The  men  have  a  right  to  quit  in  protest  against  the 
non-union  status  of  other  men  on  the  jobs  with  them, 
or  because  they  do  not  like  the  color  of  the  architect's 
necktie,  or  the  brand  of  plug  tobacco  the  foreman 
chews.  This  is  a  free  country,  and  that  is  their  right, 
and  it  is  a  right  they  can  not  bargain  away  without 
injury  to  the  whole  social  order,  of  which  they  are  a 
part.  Schemes  of  compulsory  arbitration  may  work  as 
temporary  expedients,  but  they  are  not  American,  and 
they  are  not  worth  the  individual  liberty  they  cost. 

If  the  contractors  on  the  building  jobs  now  going  on 
in  San  Francisco  wish  to  ignore  the  union  rule  against 
having  non-union  men  on  the  job,  that  is  their  right, 
too.  It  is  more  than  their  right,  it  is  their  duty.  That 
rule  is  an  un-American  thing.  Pushed  to  its  logical 
end  it  would  turn  hundreds  of  thousands  of  independent 
Americans  into  a  Hindu  caste  of  jobless  men.  It  is 
also  an  outrage  on  the  public.  Its  general  ob- 
servance would  cause  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  The  public  might  conceivably  be  willing,  under 
some  extraordinary  condition  of  general  distress,  but 
it  was  never  consulted,  no  such  condition  exists  in  this 
country,  and  we  do  not  believe  it  is  willing.  It  has  a 
moral  if  not  a  legal  right  to  the  benefit  of  open  com- 
petition in  labor  as  well  as  in  other  things,  including 
capital.  That  right  has  often  been  stolen  from  it  by 
agreements  amounting  to  conspiracies  between  em- 
ployers and  employees.  Of  the  humbug  doctrine  that 
capital  and  labor  should  get  together,  Ambrose  Bierce, 
one  of  our  keenest  intellects,  once  said:  "God  help  the 
rest  of  us  if  they  ever  do."  They  did,  and  the  public 
has  paid.    No  pretense  can  disguise  it. 

The  -American  Plan  is  the  first  "out"  from  that  situa- 
tion San  Francisco  has  seen  in  twenty  years.  It  is 
rightly  named.  It  needs  no  defense.  No  condition  ever 
should  have  been  permitted  to  arise  that  could  make  it 
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appear  a  novelty.  It  means  that  no  man  shall  be  dis- 
criminated against  (and  at  the  public  expense)  because 
he  sees  fit  not  to  join  a  labor  organization.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it — and  it  is  enough.  Nothing  less  is  Ameri- 
can. The  right  to  work  when  work  is  offered  is  just 
as  sacred  as  the  right  to  quit  work,  and  the  whole 
powers  of  the  state  and  of  society  should  and  must  be 
brought  to  bear  to  protect  and  enforce  it. 

Labor  unions,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  keep  up  the  hue 
and  cry  that  the  government  is  on  the  side  of  capital. 
That  is  in  no  sense  true,  and  it  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  become  true,  any  more  than  government  should 
be  permitted  to  range  itself  on  the  side  of  union 
laborism.  The  public  interest  is  in  an  enforcement  of 
the  peace,  and  of  American  principles  of  freedom  and 
legal  equality.  More  than  that  neither  capital  nor  labor 
has  a  right  to  demand. 

Under  the  American  Plan,  as  far  as  it  has  been  in 
effect  in  this  city,  there  has  been  a  more  rapid  advance- 
ment of  San  Francisco  than  this  generation  has  seen  be- 
fore, and  more  work  for  the  building  trades  than  at  any 
time  since  the  fevered  days  of  reconstruction  following 
the  earthquake  and  fire.  Not  all  the  recent  progress 
can  rightly  be  ascribed  to  the  open  shop,  nor  all  the 
preceding  paralysis  to  the  closed  shop ;  nor  is  prosperity 
the  whole  test  of  the  matter.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  closed  shop  is  un-American  and  wrong  in  principle, 
and  never  should  have  been  tolerated  by  the  general 
public,  which  is  the  party  that  had  to  pay  for  it,  and 
further  that  it  has  retarded  the  progress  of  San  Fran- 
cisco about  as  long  as  this  citj'  ought  to  stand  it.  The 
Argotmut  is  making  no  special  plea  for  the  contractors. 
Few-  of  them  are  pure  and  holy  men  who  would  set  the 
public  interest  above  their  own.  Nor  is  it  trying  to 
defend  the  system  under  which  materials  are  controlled 
in  quantity  and  price,  and  withheld  from  jobs  on  which 
only  union  men  are  employed.  Its  interest  is  that  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  general  good,  which  can 
only  prosper  as  a  whole  on  a  basis  of  equity  and 
right. 

One  phase  of  the  situation  must  be  admitted :  in  San 
Francisco,  owing  to  the  coercive  closed  shop  conditions 
of  the  past  twenty  j'ears,  the  best  workmen,  generally 
speaking,  are  in  the  unions.  That  is  their  privilege  and 
their  interest.  But  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  right 
of  a  man  who  is  not  a  union  member  to  have  work  if 
work  offers,  regardless  of  that  particular  fact,  nor  with 
the  right  of  the  public  to  have  him  at  work  if  he  wishes 
to  labor  and  can  find  an  employer  willing  to  hire  hiin. 
One  contention  of  the  labor  leaders  is  that  the  presence 
of  an  inferior  laborer  on  a  job,  receiving  equal  wages 
w'ith  the  eft'ective  union  workman,  tends  to  slow  down 
the  better  man.  It  need  not.  A  contractor  would  be 
very  unwise  who,  having  his  free  choice,  continued  to 
employ  inferior  workmen  for  any  reason  whatever,  and 
if  the  contractors  have  their  freedom  of  choice  that 
matter  will  take  c;are  of  itself  through  survival  of  the 
fittest,  to  the  public  benefit;  as  most  matters  do  under 
conditions  of  liberty.  Union  labor  must  understand, 
too,  that  the  crimes  committed  in  its  name  and  for  its 
cause  in  the  past  are  still  unforgotten  and  unforgiven 
in  this  city,  and  that  a  repetition  of  them  will  not  be 
tolerated.  ^ 

The  California  Historical  Society. 

The  third  reincarnation  of  the  California  Historical 
Society  revives  interest  and  evokes  enthusiasm  in  one 
of  the  most  fertile  fields  of  American  research.  It  is  a 
rather  remarkable  fact  that  California,  with  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  dramatic  of  state  pasts,  is  the  one 
state  in  the  Union  to  take  her  heritage  casually.  Our 
interest  in  the  past  is  both  casual  and  spasmodic.  It 
might  even  be  termed  faddish,  ^^'hereas  that  of  other 
states,  even  though  their  histories  read  as  mere  records 
of  immigration  and  emigration,  is  a  carefully  kept  pub- 
lic institution. 

And  it  should  be  so  here.  A  state  need  not  be 
charged  with  overweening  local  pride  to  keep  its  rec- 
ords and  tend  its  cemeteries  and  other  local  landmarks. 
In  fact  historical  societies  are  state  institutions  in  many 
states,  perhaps  in  most — a  cogent  reason  why  they  are 
so  buried  in  oblivion.  A  state  historical  society  un- 
doubtedly does  it  work,  and  does  it  adequately  in  so 
far  as  research  and  record  are  concerned,  but  it  fails  of 
necessity  in  the  third  article  of  its  creed — that  of  keep- 
ing awake  popular  interest.  It  is  one  of  the  assets  ol 
the  revived  California  Historical  Societ)'  that  it  is  of 
the  r.  ture  of  a  personal  enterprise  and  that  its  appeal 
!=  dii.ctly  to  the  individual  citizen.  Needless  to  say, 
has  the  great  disadvantage  that  a  state  society  es- 


capes— it  must  be  self-supporting.  The  latter  fact  ac- 
counts for  its  intermittent  vitality. 

Now  that  it  is  on  the  mend  for  the  third  time  and 
giving  promise  of  entire  recuperation,  it  is  not  amiss 
to  review  the  facts  of  its  history.  The  origin  of  the 
California  Historical  Society  is  apocryphal — a  fact 
which  should  add  a  haze  of  glamour  to  the  already  suf- 
ficient glow  of  our  subject.  The  society  supposedly 
originated  in  1852  and  was  incorporated  April  29th  of 
that  year  under  the  name  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
the  State  of  California.  However,  according  to  the 
office  of  the  corporation  commissioner  in  Sacramento 
there  is  no  record  of  any  such  incorporation;  nor  has 
the  California  State  Library  any  record  of  this  first 
organization.  The  only  clue  to  its  existence  was  a 
statement  probably  made  at  the  time  of  its  "revival"  in 
1886  by  Mr.  Doyle,  the  president  of  the  third  societj'. 
Jleanwhile  there  had  been  a  second  attempt  in  1870. 
The  society  of  '70  is  only  less  mythical  than  its  prede- 
cessor of  1852.  The  golden  age  of  the  association  was 
the  1886-1893  period,  during  its  third  and  palmiest 
epoch. 

The  society  of  '86  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Edward  S.  Holden.  who  came  to  the  university  at  the 
end  of  1885  as  president.  Knowing  nothing  of  the 
previous  associations,  he  and  a  few  others  interested  In 
the  preservation  of  California  chronicles  organized  a 
third  society  under  the  same  name.  After  a  singularly 
flourishing  era  from  1886  on,  the  organization  suddenly 
flickered  into  oblivion  in  1893.  An  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt w'as  made  to  revive  it  in  1903. 

The  present  effort  should  be  more  successful.  For 
one  thing  there  is  a  steadily  accumulating  interest  in 
the  literature  of  California,  an  interest  not  confined  to 
the  state.  The  present  manifestation  is  a  voluntary 
movement  on  the  part  of  several  gentlemen  who  are 
eager  to  promote  an  historical  society  of  California  and 
who  desire  that  it  shall  be  placed  on  a  sound  founda- 
tion. The  cause  of  failure  of  the  previous  societies 
was  undoubtedly  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  financial  basis. 
Funds  are  needed  for  the  collection  of  information,  for 
the  publication  of  a  regularly  issued  journal  as  well  as 
occasional  extra  publications,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  quarters.  It  is  proposed  that  the  necessary 
money  shall  be  secured  by  means  of  subscriptions  of 
one  hundred  dollars  per  year,  payable  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  The  response  to  date  justifies  the  society's 
hope  for  a  prosperous  future. 


Some  Rare  Jury  Effects. 

Behold,  now,  the  apotheosis  of  adiposity.  Arbuckle 
returns  from  the  judicial  laundry  cleansed  and  almost 
purified.  Few  traces  of  impudicity  are  left,  and  these, 
it  is  hoped  by  the  owners  of  his  films,  will  not  be 
noticed.  That  particular  hope  may  or  may  not  be  well 
grounded,  but  in  either  event  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  rehabilitated  value  of  the  celluloid.  It  has  taken 
eight  months  to  do  it,  and  a  total  expenditure  of  per- 
haps $500,000,  a  tremendous  part  of  which  this  luckless 
city  and  county  contributed,  and  which  the  moving- 
picture  industry  ought  to  reimburse  to  it. 

But  what  is  that  compared  to  one  of  the  grandest 
triumphs  of  the  jury  system  known  to  Anglo-Saxon 
annals?  Out  of  three  juries,  twenty-four  jurors,  not 
counting  the  alternates,  voted  him  innocent,  and  twelve 
voted  him  guilt)',  although  the  twelve  were  not  on  the 
same  jury.  If  he  could  have  obtained  the  last  verdict 
at  the  first  trial,  he  would  have  been  100  per  cent,  pure ; 
pure  as  a  lily,  or  a  dove,  or  a  milk-white  doe,  or  any- 
thing else  noted  in  song  and  story  for  utter  spotlessness 
— whether  such  things  deserve  their  fame  or  not.  As 
it  is,  there  are  those  votes  for  conviction — two  at  one 
time  and  ten  at  another.  Had  those  twelve  jurors  been 
gathered  at  one  trial,  their  opinions  would  have  been 
just  as  valid,  but  what  a  dift'erence  it  would  have  made 
to  the  defendant,  and  to  the  owmers  of  his  films ! 

It  recalls,  in  reverse,  the  case  of  the  Man  from 
Yallerhouse,  suspected  of  having  smallpox.  The  Stran- 
giers  took  a  vote  on  it,  and  "those  in  favor  of  this  here 
bein'  smallpox"  won.  If  a  few  more  members  had 
attended  the  meeting  who  believed  that  it  was  not,  the 
Man  from  Yallerhouse  would  have  had  his  health.  As 
it  was,  he  had  to  be  hospitaled  in  the  town  calaboose 
and  nursed  by  the  marshal,  a  severe  penalty  for  such  an 
offense. 

The  Arbuckle  business  is  quite  Pythagorean,  being  so 
much  a  matter  of  numbers.  On  the  numerical  basis,  the 
defendant  is  twenty-four  thirty-sixths,  or  two-thirds, 
pure.     It  is  enough.     In  fact,  for  purposes  of  profit  it 


is  probably  far  better  than  100  per  cent,  purity.  The 
two-thirds  will  justify  the  commercial  gentlemen  en- 
gaged in  the  motion-picture  "art"  in  releasing  the  cor- 
pulent person's  films,  on  the  basis  of  the  current  hum- 
bug that  the  patrons  of  the  movies  want  pure  pictures; 
and  the  other  one-third  of  doubt,  or  impuritj',  or  what- 
ever )'OU  wish  to  call  it,  will  probabh'  cause  long  lines 
to  form  at  the  box-oflices  of  three  thousand  theatres  on 
the  basis  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not.  An  Arbuckle  film 
just  released  at  Buft'alo  caused  an  increase  of  20  per 
cent,  in  the  "house."  Thus  vision  tempts  the  venture 
and  reality  gathers  the  money.  Mr.  Arbuckle  is  vindi- 
cated, the  jury  system  is  vindicated,  the  movie  fans 
will  have  what  they  want,  and  the  film  owners  will  be 
rewarded  in  a  manner  beyond  the  reach  of  the  censors. 
Mr.  Hays  holds  up  the  release  of  the  cherubic  pictures 
temporarily,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  benzoate 
of  soda  can  be  found  which  will  make  them  as  pure  as 
the  person  they  depict.  What  more  could  any  one 
ask? 

Well,  there  is  this  the  public  could  and  should  ask. 
We  infer  from  the  argument  of  Mr.  Gavin  McXab  that 
he  believes  testimon}'  was  concocted,  or  doctored,  or 
"processed,"  by  the  district  attorney's  office  to  secure  a 
conviction  that  it  once  seemed  might  be  popular,  but 
that  would  have  been  unwarranted  by  the  guilt  of  the 
accused.  Since  we  can  not  believe  that  an  attorney  of 
Mr.  McNab's  character  and  standing  at  the  bar  would 
descend  to  misrepresentation,  or  even  to  improper  loose 
talk,  in  order  to  save  a  guilty  client,  we  must  suppose 
that  he  had  reason  to  believe  what  he  said  when  he 
said  it.  .\rbuckle's  three  trials  are  said  to  have 
cost  us  some  $20,000,  and  probably  they  came  to  more 
than  twice  that,  if  we  count  the  time  and  labors  of  a  lot 
of  deputies  and  detectives  and  bailiffs,  not  to  mention  the 
rental  of  the  courtroom  space  which  any  well-con- 
ducted department  store  would  charge.  There  is  also 
the  fear  that  some  innocent  man  might  be  convicted 
to  make  a  district  attorney's  popularity.  That  is,  there 
is  a  possibility  that  some  such  tragedy  might  happen, 
although  we  grant  its  improbability,  for  we  believe  that 
almost  all  men  who  reach  the  bar  of  justice  under  in- 
dictment are  guilty.  Nevertheless,  considering  the 
power  of  the  district  attorney's  office,  and  the  effective- 
ness of  its  courtroom  proceedings,  the  thought  that  it 
might  ever  become  overzealous  and  exceed  the  limits 
of  proper  practice  in  order  to  secure  convictions  which 
some  gust  of  popular  passion  demanded  is  disquieting. 

If  Mr.  McNab  has  any  evidence  that  such  a  thing 
has  occurred  in  the  Arbuckle  case,  he  owes  it  to  the 
public  to  lay  that  evidence  before  the  grand  jury,  and 
put  the  district  attorney's  office  on  its  defense  in  the 
matter.  He  owes  it  to  the  public,  and  he  owes  it  to  his 
client,  who  has  had  twelve  out  of  three  dozen  jurors 
vote  him  guilty,  and  whom  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  who  have  followed  the  case  in  the  public  prints 
are  not  yet  satisfied  to  believe  altogether  innocent,  in 
spite  of  the  statement  prepared  by  Attorney  Brennan 
of  counsel  for  the  defense  and  signed  at  his  suggestion 
by  the  third  dozen  of  jurors.  The  district  attorney's 
office  should  welcome  such  an  opportunity  to  clear  it- 
self of  Mr.  McNab's  charges,  if  it  can,  for  the  wholly 
extemporary  retort  of  Attorney  Friedman,  to  the  effect 
that  if  they  had  been  jobbing  the  case  they  would  have 
done  a  better  job,  is  not  in  itself  decisive.  They  might, 
and  they  might  not.  They  might  have  lacked  the  talent 
to    fabricate   a   more    conclusive   texture   of   evidence. 

Altogether,  the  case  raises  questions  that  have  not 
been  settled  by  the  verdict — ^not  the  question  of  Ar- 
buckle's  guilt,  which  is  settled  in  the  sense  that  it  can 
never  be  reopened  in  a  criminal  trial,  but  questions  of 
the  efliciency  of  the  jury  system,  and  of  the  character 
of  prosecution  before  juries.  Too  many  of  these  trials 
are  dropped  as  soon  as  the  verdict  is  in.  If  Mr.  McNab 
does  not  care  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury  and  sub- 
mit what  he  knows  and  believes  about  the  integrity  of 
this  particular  prosecution,  we  believe  the  grand  jury 
has  ample  power  to  ventilate  the  business.  It  could 
hire  special  counsel,  summon  the  attorneys  and  de- 
tectives and  witnesses  on  both  sides,  and  make  an  effort 
to  learn  the  whole  truth  about  what  has  taken  on  the 
appearance  of  an  extraordinary  case  looked  at  from 
either  end.  That  would  vindicate  the  grand  jurj',  which 
as  an  institution  to  be  continued  indefinitely  is  in  some 
need  of  it.  As  to  the  petit  jury  trial  system,  that  is 
probably  beyond  cure  by  any  direct  treatment,  homeo- 
pathic, allopathic,  osteopathic,  chiropractic,  Christian 
Science,  Home  of  Truth,  or  anything  else.  The  irra- 
tionalit)'  of  its  operation  is  enough  to  tempt  both  sides 
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to  impropriety  in  trials.  But  it  has  acquired  an  almost 
sacred  character,  and  we  shall  probably  have  to  endure 
it  for  a  long  time. 


Editorial  Notes. 

In  Napa  County,  orchards  and  new  lands  are  being 
planted  to  grapes.  They  may  yet  bear  huge  signs  read- 
ing "The  Repeal  of  Prohibition  Would  Destroy  This 
Vineyard."  

The  ownership  of  Wrangell  Island  seems  likely  to 
become  the  subject  of  dispute  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  the  point  at  issue  being  priority 
of  discovery.  Stefansson  claims  it  for  Britain  on  ac- 
count of  his  recent  visit,  while  the  American  claim 
rests  on  the  work  of  the  Convin  and  the  Rogers  when 
they  were  searching  for  the  survivors  of  the  De  Long 
expedition,  in  1881.  The  natives  are  said  to  be  friendly 
to  both  sides.  In  that  case,  why  hasn't  anybody  thought 
of  leaving  it  to  the  natives  ?    Thev  were  there  first. 


At  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  the  town  political  ticket  stig- 
matized as .  long-haired,  or  anti-progressive,  has  won. 
Enough  heat  seems  to  have  been  generated  in  the  cam- 
paign somewhat  to  warm  but  not  burn  out  the  bearings 
of  the  social  machinery,  and  peace  has  settled  over  the 
dunes  which  Perry  Newberry  declared  were  better  than 
glass  factories.  The  trees,  the  soft  roads,  the  winding 
footpaths,  have  been  reprieved,  and  humbug  progress 
will  have  to  stay  its  hand.  The  outcome  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  successful  protest,  not  against  real  progress, 
necessitated  by  natural  growth  and  changing  conditions, 
but  against  the  selfishly  forced  improvements  that  tend 
to  satisfy  the  financial  hunger  of  the  improvers  and  a 
few  small  tradesmen  rather  than  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  If  Carmel  continues  to  grow,  as 
it  will  perforce,  and  by  virtue  of  the  very  features 
preserved  by  the  anti-progressives,  it  will  reach  a  stage 
where  material  improvement  will  have  to  be  permitted. 
Then  the  antis  will  have  no  recourse  except  to  move 
to  some  less  thickly  settled  neighborhood.  It  is  sad, 
but  human  experience  shows  that  the  city  can  not  be 
the  country  and  keep  its  health. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

» 
Some  Needless  Burdens. 

Sawtelle,  Cal.,  April  13,  1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  I  am  a  member  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  Pacific  Branch,  and  am  greatly  pleased  to  have  access 
to  your  valuable  Argonaut^  and  particularly  to  read  the  many 
articles  on  the  bonus.  I  have  thought  many  times  I  should 
compliment  you, 

I  have  been  associated,  as  orderly,  with  about  150  of  the 
world  war  boys  during  the  past  two  years.  I  have  wondered 
why  some  of  them  should  be  in  the  hospital.  I  am  sure  their 
benefits,  at  an  expense  of  $3  per  day  to  the  government,  and 
compensations  of  an  average  of  $60  per  month,  should  be 
discontinued ;  high  rollers,  out  much  at  night,  and  in  bed 
much  of  the  day ;  always  ready  for  their  meals. 

The  men  referred  to,  and  others  in  the  homes  who  are  well 
and  able,  should  be  out  and  earning  their  living  instead  of 
laying  back  and  bleeding  the  government  for  everything  pos- 
sible. 

It's  a  pity  we  have  not  more  men  of  influence  like  you  and 
Harding  and  Mellon  who  dare  to  act.  You  declared  your 
position  when  the  bonus  was  more  in  favor  than  now. 

Again  you  are  in  accord,  I  think,  with  most  of  us  as  to 
the  destiny  politicallj'  of  Senator  Johnson.  His  fall  began 
when  he  snubbed  Charles  E.  Hughes  at  Long:  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia— a  man  who  is   so   far  his  superior. 

I  served  my  country  all  through  the  civil  war. 

Respectfully,  E.  P.  Thayer. 


From  an  Appreciative  Reader. 

San  Francisco,  April  15,  1922. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
article  in  last  week's  issue,  entitled  "Political  Meddling."  I 
have  not  seen  or  read  or  heard  anything  that  strikes  so 
directly  at  the  root  of  the  matter  as  that  article.  I  believe 
that  the  people  generally  are  more  and  more  coming  to  the 
same  conclusions  concerning  government  concern  for  the 
public  welfare.  There  seems  to  have  been  in  the  last  fifty 
years  a  complete  reversal  of  the  functions  of  government,  and 
from  being  a  creature  of  the  people  it  has  become  a  sort  of 
benevolent  dispenser  of  bounties.  Nothing  truer  has  been 
said  than  your  "if  government  were  omniscient,  its  inter- 
ference would  not  be  a  good  thing  because  it  is  much  better 
that  men  should  work  out  their  own  salvation."  To  my  mind 
anything  beyond  police  activity  is  altoeether  out  of  the 
province  of  sound  government,  and  history  teaches  that  any- 
thing further  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  all  government. 
And  when  we  in  this  hventieth  century  are  adopting  and 
propagating  theories  and  enacting  laws  which  centuries  ago 
were  weighed  and  found  wanting,  we  are  putting  out  the 
signboard  that  we  are  traveling  the  road  all  republics  and 
democracies  have  trod.  I.  H.  Morse. 


A  decline  was  registered  in  railroad  traffic  during 
1921  of  28.3  per  cent,  under  that  of  1920,  the  greatest 
ever  recorded  in  American  transportation  history,  ac- 
cording to  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives. 
Compiling  the  estimates  from  reports  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  association  said  that  in 
192i  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  one  mile 
in  the  United  States  was  344,167,000,000,  or  104,390,- 
000,000  less  than  the  ton-miles  of  1920.  The  decrease 
in  the  Eastern  district  was  24%  per  cent.,  in  the 
Western  district  22j4,  and  in  the  Southern  20.6. 


THE  WATER  AND  POWER  AMENDMENT. 


Californians  Are   Invited  to  Assume  a  Debt  of    $500,000,000 
for  an  Experiment  in  Socialism. 


That  infantile  habit  of  mind  which  instinctively  turns 
to  the  government  as  to  an  indulgent  papa  to  do  the 
things  that  should  be  done  by  the  individual  has  com- 
bined with  the  ambitions  of  some  self-appointed  im- 
provers to  produce  an  amazing  proposal  to  the  people 
of  California.  It  is  that  they  amend  their  Constitution 
so  that  the  whole  state  shall  be  mortgaged  for  half  a 
billion  dollars  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  some  un- 
known persons  yet  to  be  appointed  by  an  unknown 
governor  yet  to  be  elected,  in  order  that  they  may  buy 
sites  and  develop  water  and  hydro-electric  power,  and 
engage  in  any  other  business  helpful  to  such  develop 
ment,  and  sell  the  power  at  cost.  And  it  would  cost  like 
sin. 

The  proposal  will  come  before  the  voters  at  the  No- 
vember election,  under  the  form  of  the  California 
Water  and  Power  Act,  an  "initiated"  measure,  and  if 
very  many  of  the  voters  are  careless  enough  to  stay 
away  from  the  polls  and  permit  the  minority  of  profes- 
sional meddlers  to  vote  the  thing  through,  they  will 
have  put  the  matter  beyond  the  control  even  of  the 
legislature. 

Among  the  docile  Germans  such  a  proposal  would 
be  in  keeping  with  the  paternalistic  policies  that 
have  undermined  personal  morality  and  good  sense 
and  turned  them  into  obedient  cannon-fodder  for  mil 
tarists;  but  among  the  Americans,  whose  individual 
freedom  and  private  enterprise  have  made  them  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  of  nations,  and  especially 
among  the  descendants  of  the  California  pioneers,  who 
were  accustomed  to  settle  their  affairs  without  leaning 
on  the  government,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  anomalous. 

It  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  growing  spirit  of  polit- 
ical meddling,  hoping  to  revolutionize  society  through 
the  loose  economic  thinking  of  large  numbers  of  our 
people  and  get  it  on  a  basis  of  Russian  commimism. 
It  is  to  be  done  under  the  guise  of  a  battle  of  "Democ 
racy  vs.  Privilege,"  as  the  printed  propaganda  for  the 
enterprise  puts  it;  in  relation  to  which  it  may  be  ob 
served  that  Bolshevism  was  initiated  that  way,  and  so 
was  the  Non-Partisan  League  brand  of  socialism, 
which  in  less  than  seven  years  has  almost  bankrupted 
the  State  of  North  Dakota.  Yet  80,000  persons  have 
signed  the  initiative  petition  for  the  water  and  power 
amendment.  It  is  easy  to  get  people  of  a  certain  type 
to  sign  anything  they  are  requested  to  sign,  if  ap- 
proached by  an  amiable  drummer  working  at  the  rate 
of  10  cents  an  autograph. 


The  provisions  of  the  act  should  be  examined  by  the 
persons  who  are  invited  to  mortgage  their  homes  for  its 
objects. 

In  the  first  place,  the  mere  size  of  the  proposed 
issue  is  alarming,  and  suggests  some  soap-box  phi- 
losopher's wild  and  disordered  vaporings.  Five  hun- 
dred million  dollars  would  increase  the  state's  debt 
six  times.  The  interest  alone,  $30,000,000  a  year, 
would  amount  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  present 
financial  requirements  for  conducting  the  state  govern- 
ment. The  "full  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia is  hereby  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  said  bonds  as  the  same  mature,  and  the  interest 
accruing  thereon  as  the  same  falls  due."  That  makes 
it  a  mortgage  on  every  stick  of  property  in  California, 
on  every  farm  and  every  home,  and  with  the  proceeds 
it  is  proposed  to  plunge  into  one  of  the  most  technical 
and  speculative  undertakings  the  scientific  imagination 
coupled  with  the  boldest  spirit  of  financial  adventure 
has  ever  developed.  This  is  no  business  for  politicians. 
It  can  only  be  conducted  safely  by  the  most  highly 
trained  electrical  and  mechanical  engineers,  on  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  most  skillful  of  financial  ex- 
perts and  enforced  by  men  of  the  greatest  administra- 
tive talent  and  resolution,  through  organizations  built 
up  and  disciplined  like  armies.  Any  other  approach  in- 
vites disaster.  But  it  would  not  be  disaster  to  the 
officeholders.  The  losses  would  fall  on  the  taxpayers. 
The  waste,  the  mistakes  of  judgment,  the  costly  experi- 
mentation, the  false  starts  and  neglected  detail,  the  im- 
perfections of  management,  the  laziness  and  office  jeal- 
ousy and  personal  pretensions  and  lack  of  team  work 
among  the  various  human  elements  engaged — these 
things  would  not  be  checked  and  corrected  by  shrewd 
men  fearful  of  financial  losses,  but  would  be  left,  as 
all  such  matters  in  government  are,  to  the  handUng  of 
appointees  whose  personal  fortunes  were  in  no  way  in- 
volved, and  who  would  always  have  the  comfortable 
feeling  that  whatever  their  mistakes,  neglect,  and  lack 
of  vision,  the  public  would  have  to  foot  the  bills.  Pri- 
vate enterprises  are  worked  out  under  the  fear  of 
bankruptcy.  Why  should  any  particular  political  ap- 
pointee, why  should  all  of  them  put  together,  fear  to 
bankrupt  state  projects  so  vast  and  intricate  that  no 
personal  responsibility  could  ever  be  traced  through 
their  complexities?  The  people  can  always  pay  more 
taxes.  

In  fact,  paying  more  taxes  is  specifically  provided 
for  in  the  proposed  act  itself,  and  in  two  ways. 

First,  with  the  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  bonds, 


sites  and  properties  are  to  be  bought,  and  thereby  re- 
moved from  the  taxing  power  of  the  state.  That  means 
the  state  will  have  to  raise  its  revenues  by  taxing  more 
heavily  the  balance  of  the  privately-owned  property. 
There  is  no  escape  from  that.  There  are  only  a  hun- 
dred cents  in  a  dollar,  and  it  won't  stretch.  All  the 
office-holders,  including  the  new  army  of  them  to  be 
appointed  under  this  project,  must  be  fed.  As  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  said,  "a  man  must  eat."  The  job-holders 
under  this  scheme  would  eat  a  great  deal,  for  it  takes 
about  two  men  that  can't  be  fired  to  do  the  work  of 
one  man  in  private  employ  that  can  be. 

Second,  the  proposed  amendment  will,  if  adopted,  pro- 
vide that  "if  at  any  time  the  moneys  in  the  state  treas- 
ury applicable  to  the  payment  of  interest  or  principal 
of  said  bonds  shall  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  same  as 
it  falls  due,  moneys  shall  be  temporarily  advanced  from 
the  general  fund  for  that  purpose,  and  there  is  hereby 
appropriated  from  the  general  fund  in  the  state  treas- 
ury such  sum  annually  as  will  be  necessary  to  pay  such 
interest  and  principal,  and  there  shall  be  collected  each 
year  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  other  - 
state  revenue  is  collected  such  sum  in  addition  to  the 
other  revenues  of  the  state  as  shall  be  required  to  pay 
the  sums  appropriated  for  payment  of  interest  and  prin- 
cipal as  herein  prozidcd."  True,  the  board  must  return 
it — if  it  can.  If  its  speculative  ventures  go  wrong, 
however,  the  taxpayers  will  make  up  the  deficiency 
and  stand  the  grief. 

The  proposed  act  provides  that  bonds  may  be  sold 
not  only  to  get  capital  to  develop  a  project;  but  if  the 
project  loses  money,  if  it  has  been  a  mistake  like  the 
Non-Partisan  League's  packing-house  at  Fargo,  and 
various  other  ventures,  and  there  is  no  market  for 
the  water  and  power  developed,  or  if  the  development 
has  been  badly  engineered,  or  has  proceeded  in  so 
wasteful  a  manner  that  no  rates  the  public  is  willing 
to  pay  will  cover  interest  on  the  investment,  more  bonds 
may  be  issued  for  operation  and  maintenance.  That  is 
pyramiding  the  debt.  In  private  business  it  leads  to  a 
crash,  almost  inevitably.  But  under  this  plan  it  will 
not,  because  the  taxpayer  is  always  here.  He  can  not 
escape.     He  just  "pays,  and  pays,  and  pays." 


The  California  Water  and  Power  Board,  which  this 
amendment  would  create  but  the  members  of  which 
the  long-suffering  taxpayers  do  not  yet  know,  would 
have  virtually  unlimited  control  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  money.  The  surety  bonds  of  the  members  would 
be  fixed  by  the  governor,  and  while  the  legislature 
would  have  the  power  to  raise  their  salaries  it  would 
not  be  empowered  to  remove  them  except  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  all  its  members,  and  then  only  for  dere- 
liction of  duty,  corruption,  or  incompetence.  The  legis- 
lature must  provide  for  their  possible  recall  by  the 
people.  But  as  a  matter  of  practice,  neither  method  of 
removal  is  ever  likely  to  be  effective  even  to  displace  a 
corrupt  official,  and  if  it  were  employed  it  could  not 
make  good  his  stealings  or  his  waste  or  his  mistakes  of 
judgment  or  his  careless  administration  of  his  office. 
The  checks  in  the  proposed  act  are  poor  security  for 
the  moneys  it  is  proposed  to  borrow.  The  real  security 
is  in  the  homes  and  farms  and  stocks  and  bonds  and 
savings  accounts  of  the  people  of  California. 

This  as  yet  unknown  board  is  to  have  power  to  buy, 
condemn,  or  lease  any  property  necessary  or  con- 
venient for  the  purposes  of  the  act;  and  to  build  any- 
thing necessary  thereto ;  even  to  require  the  reservation 
from  sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  land  or  material 
of  the  state  it  thinks  it  may  need — water,  water  rights, 
dam  sites,  no  matter  who  wished  to  develop  them.  It 
could  condemn  copper  mines  if  it  fancied  them,  start 
equipment  factories,  build  distributing  systems  for 
towns  that  have  none  in  order  to  sell  them  power — to 
do  about  anything  it  might  wish  to  do  with  the  tax- 
payers' money,  with  only  the  flimsiest  pretense  of  check 
upon  its  acts.  The  board  could  enter  into  contracts 
with  the  United  States  or  other  states.  It  would  be 
subject  to  no  practical  control  as  the  corporations  now 
serving  California  are.  Such  powers  are  dangerous 
for  any  men  to  have,  and  would  put  the  board  in  a 
position  to  make  itself  the  real  government  of  the  state. 


Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  angle  of  this  grant  of 
power  is  the  rate-making  one.  The  board  would  have 
the  privilege  of  discriminating  between  different  locali- 
ties and  different  customers.  That  would  enable  it  to 
punish  political  disobedience  by  raising  rates  for  energy 
or  for  water,  or  buy  political  support  by  spending  huge 
sums  in  doubtful  localities.  Nobody  could  escape  it. 
The  worst  tyrannies  ever  charged  against  a  monopo- 
listic railroad  in  this  country  before  the  days  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  be  well  within 
its  privileges.  It  could  build  up  a  manufacturing  centre 
at  the  expense  of  others  already  established,  and  then 
rule  it  under  a  threat  of  ruin  through  raising  the  price 
of  its  basic  necessity.  Under  the  best  imaginable  con- 
ditions of  administration,  every  enterprise,  every  law, 
and  every  institution  in  California  would  have  to  play 
second  fiddle  to  the  projects  of  the  Water  and  Power 
Board.  And  the  public  does  not  know,  and  will  not 
know  next  November,  who  its  new  rulers  are  to  be. 

The  provision  for  condemnation  proceedings  indi- 
cates the  limitless  power  the  proponents  of  this  vis- 
onary  speculation  with  other  people's  money  intend  to 
.'onfer  upon  the  board.  It  makes  the  board's  decision 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  taking  the  pr^p- 


THE    ARGONAUT 


erty  it  sues  to  condemn.  Courts  can  not  protect  from 
it.  Under  this  provision  all  the  hydro-electric  plants 
in  the  state  could  be  removed  as  possible  competitors. 
A  key  unit  of  operation  could  be  taken  from  a  going 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Werner     Triebner,     Germany's    premier     parachute 
1  »i      i   1  1  i  ■      ,        ^,         ,      r       -^|J"™P'^'"'  '■'^cently  successfully  performed  his  fifti'-fonrth 

concern  and  the  balance  lett  a  cripple     Thus  the  board  |  parachute  jump,  .vhich  is  said  to  be  the  ,vorld'^  record 
could  acquire  an  unrestramed,  unregulated  government'  o  u  uu  uc  luc  uurius  recora 


monopoly,  so  vast  in  its  operations  that  no  conceivable 
public  vigilance  could  ever  detect  and  prove  its  incom- 
petence or  its  corruption,  or  do  anything  about  it  if  it 
could.  


T,,  ....  woman 

There  are  other  provisions  of  minor  importance,  too  Illinois 
voluminous  to  recite  here.  They  are  mostly  for  the  ob- 
ject of  supporting  the  main  policy  and  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act,  which  are  identical  with  tlie  pur- 
poses of  the  Bolsheviki  government  in  Russia,  as  far 
as  hydro-electric  development  is  concerned.  It  is  not 
yet  proposed  to  sweep  all  the  industry  of  California 
into  state  operation  at  once,  as  they  attempted  in 
Russia,  but  the  principle  is  exactly  the  same.  It  is  a 
scheme  of  governmental  paternalism,  and  it  appeals  to 
the  childish  imagination  of  impractical  dreamers  and 
doctrinaires.  What  it  proposes  is  by  far  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  irresponsible  experiment  in  socialism  thus 
far  offered  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  public 
exigency  that  calls  for  it.  It  is  purely  gratuitous:  a 
"flier,"  in  support  of  a  vision  and  a  dream,  in  the  most 
diflicult  and  technical  field  of  modern  industry,  and 
one  in  which  much  remains  to  be  discovered  and  de- 
veloped. The  powers  it  seeks  to  convey  in  order  to 
make  the  fantasy  come  true  are  such  as  no  people 
jealous  of  their  liberties  would  ever  entrust  to  any 
political  body  if  they  could  help  it  and  knew  what  they 
were  doing. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  busy  supporters  of  the  scheme 
(persons  like  the  mayor  of  Berkeley,  elected  partly  by 
the  votes  of  Finnish  socialists),  who  perhaps  look 
for  some  lucrative  attorneyship  or  other  job  in  so  great 
a  speculation,  talk  fervently  of  the  injustice  done  the 
people  by  capitalists  who  have  "grabbed"  power  sites 
and  made  themselves  rich  at  the  public  expense.  But 
if  such  "grabbing"  had  never  taken  place,  the  streams 
that  now  turn  up  electric  energy  in  California,  lighting 
our  homes  and  rotating  the  wheels  of  factories,  would 
now  be  running  wastefully  to  the  sea,  coal  mines  and 
oil  wells  would  never  have  been  opened  for  the  making 
of  gas  and  kerosene,  and  we  should  still  be  using  tallow  j 
dips  and  whale  oil  lamps  for  light.  And  a  sad  but  in- } 
structive  fact  about  it  is  that  the  two  capitalists  whose 


Mrs.  E.  W.  Bemis,  formerly  of  New  York  City,  has 
been  elected  county  commissioner  for  Cook  County, 
Illinois,  in  which  capacity  she  will  help  manage  'a 
$3,660,000,000  corporation.  Mrs.  Bemis  is  the  first 
to   hold   an   elective   office    in   the   history-   of 


Two  "reds"  were  recently  elected  to  the  municipal 
council  of  Paris,  when  Andre  Marty  and  M.  Badina 
were  overwhelmingly  chosen  for  office  in  the  city  coun- 
cil. The  two  communists  were  elected  to  the  council 
last  year,  but  were  not  allowed  to  serve,  as  the  council 
of  state  ruled  that  they  had  lost  their  civil  rights  as 
a  result  of  having  been  convicted  for  a  part  in  the 
Black  Sea  mutiny. 

One  of  the  foremost  big-game  hunters  in  the  world 
is  a  twenty-three-year-old  girl,  iliss  Martha  Miller. 
.A.S  a  member  of  the  .AJceley  party  of  the  .American  Mu-" 
seum  of  Natural  History  to  the  jungles  of  Central 
Africa,  Miss  Miller  carried  off  the  hunting  honors 
in  competition  with  two  experienced  men.  The  only 
elephant  bagged  on  the  expedition  was  brought  down 
by  Miss  Jliller,  who  also  has  a  lion  or  two  to  her 
credit. 

-Albert  ^^'olff,  Belgian  composer  and  former  French 
director  of  the  iletropolitan  Opera  Company,  has  been 
made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  For  the 
past  fifteen  years  Mr.  \yo\ii  has  been  with  the  Opera 
Coraique  of  Paris.  For  several  seasons  he  acted  as 
chef  d'orchestra  and  was  later  made  musical  director. 
M.  Wolff,  who  is  a  Belgian  by  birth  and  a  naturalized 
Frenchman,  took  a  valiant  part  in  the  war  as  an  air- 
man. It  was  while  he  was  in  the  army  that  he  com- 
posed the  music  to  "L'Oiseau  Bleu." 

Queen  Elizabeth  of  Belgium  is  honorable  president 
and  surgeon-in-general  of  the  hospital  at  Rosebruge, 
Belgium,  which  is  maintained  by  Mrs.  Edward  L. 
Spears,  wife  of  the  British  general.  Mrs.  Spears,  who 
was  formerly  Mrs.  Borden  Turner  of  New  Jersey,  has 
a  vast  fortune  derived  from  lacteal  patents,  which  she 
spends   unstintingly   for   philanthropic   purposes.     The 


great  practical  talents  did  more  than  anything  else  to   hospital  at  Rosebruge  has  the  benefit  of  the  most  im 


develop  hydro-electric  energj'  in  this  state  are  compara- 
tiveh'  poor  men  today,  and  they  knew  their  business 
better  than  any  board  any  governor  is  likely  to  appoint 
to  make  this  colossal  dream  materialize.  If  the  men 
that  conceived  and  built  the  early  power  projects  of 
California  could  not  keep  off  the  financial  rocks,  clever 
financiers  as  they  were.  Heaven  help  the  taxpayers 
when  the  political  Water  and  Power  Board  gets 
through  dipping  into  the  state  treasury  to  make  good 
its  amateur  mistakes. 


The  peculiar  type  of  mind  that  sympathizes  with  this 
scheme  has  begun  to  disclose  itself.  It  is  of  the  sort 
that  is  dazzled  by  the  word-paintings  of  ilarxian  so- 
cialism, until  it  hates  anything  practical  and  anybod}' 
that  has  pursued  practical  methods  to  concrete  achieve- 
ment.   It  believes  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  promote  i  accept  this  post  in  the  Ponikowski  cabinet  on  the  con- 


proved  surgical  instruments  and  treatments  are  installed 
immediately  upon  scientific  acceptance. 

Syud  Hossain,  who  was  one  of  the  three  specially 
elected  delegates  sent  to  Paris  and  London  in  1920  to 
put  the  Indian  case  before  the  Allied  statesmen  who 
drafted  the  peace  treaty  with  Turkey,  is  India's  fore- 
most publicist  and  probably  her  greatest  peacemaker. 
Mr.  Hossain  is  at  present  writing  for  the  English  and 
.\merican  press  in  an  effort  to  clarify  the  Indian 
muddle.  Syud  Hossain  has  been  editor  of  the  Inde- 
pendent, the  largest  national  daily  newspaper  in  North- 
ern India.  He  was  also  at  one  time  editor  of  the  official 
organ  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  in  London 

Poland  has  a  new  leader  in  the  person  of  Dr.  George 
Michalski,  Polish  minister  of  finance,  who  consented  to 


the  welfare  of  society  is  to  drive  the  individual  out  of 
business  and  put  the  government  in  his  place;  notwith- 
standing that  all  civilization  is  the  result  of  individual 
initiative  working  for  private  profit,  and  almost  never 
getting  as  much  of  it  as  it  had  a  right  to  hope.  A  gov- 
ernment is  never  anything  but  a  lot  of  office-holders. 
Men  have  never  been  able  to  create  one  that  could  do 
their  work  as  well  as  the)'  could  do  it  for  themselves,  or 
serve  them  as  well  as  their  own  free  efforts  do.  But 
in  the  complexity  of  modern  affairs  this  fact  is  lost 
sight  of,  and  visionaries  dream  of  a  perfect  social 
order,  which  only  greedy  and  evil  men  prevent  their 
fellows  from  entering.  So  they  start  such  movements 
as  the  Non-Partisan  League  of  North  Dakota,  and 
waste  the  money  of  the  taxpayers  until  a  state  is  nearlv 
bankrupt,  or  they  make  a  Russian  revolution  and  turn 
a  vast  empire  into  a  soup  kitchen. 

The  declared  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment  is 
"to  conserve,  develop,  and  control  the  waters  of  the 
state  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  people."  That  is 
exactly  what  is  being  done  today  by  private  corpora- 
tions, and  better  done  than  any  government  will  ever 
do  it.  That  the  state  can  do  it  cheaper  through  polit- 
ical appointees  with  nothing  at  stake  but  money  be- 
longing to  somebody  else  is  an  idle  dream.     But  there 

are  people  in  numbers  that  cherish  such  dreams.    Some    ,        ,   ,  ...,..- 

of   them   are   banded   together   in   little   flocks   of   the  *?"^_'V''": .^i^".  ""'^^^'^  ^V}  ^°'  f  ^ty  d^.vs  tor  a  remark 
fery-ent  and  the  faithful  under  the  stvle  of  the  Non 


dition  that  his  own  programme  of  reconstruction  be 
authorized  by  the  Diet.  His  condition  was  accepted 
and  Dr.  Michalski  enjoys  as  a  consequence  an  arbi- 
trary power  probably  never  before  possessed  by  a  min- 
ister of  finance.  He  is  said  to  be  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  dictator  extant  out  of  Russia.  The  new  Polish 
leader  was  for  years  head  of  the  Land  Bank  of  Gahcia. 
which  was  the  means  of  furnishing  financial  backing  to 
Galician  agriculture  before  the  war.  \Vhen  Poland 
was  reorganized  after  the  peace  of  \'ersailles  there  was 
a  popular  demand  for  ilichalski's  inclusion  in  the 
government,  but  as  his  suggestions  were  not  wel 
ceived  he  refused  to  consider  office  until  the  recent 
offer  of  the  Diet  after  the  fall  of  the  Witos  ministry 
last  September.  Dr.  Michalski's  progress  toward  with- 
drawing Poland's  huge  issue  of  paper  currency  and 
creating  new  taxes  has  been  remarkable.  He  has  ac- 
complished what  financial  experts  declared  to  be  im- 
possible. 

Mayor  James  Michael  Curley  of  Boston,  who  is 
known  as  the  "low-brow''  mayor  as  a  polite  concession 
after  his  older  epithet  "the  convict  candidate"  and  "the 
convict  mayor,"  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  personali- 
ties in  the  country.  Incidentally,  none  of  the  nicknames 
quoted  above  is  justified.     Curley  is  not  an  ex-convict 


Partisan  League.  They  have  adopted  the  Water  and 
Power  Act  as  part  of  their  programme  of  North  Da- 
kota ruin  for  California;  and  that  is  the  sort  of  act  it 
is,  and  the  sort  of  support  it  has.  Morton  Todd. 

S-\N  Francisco,  April  18,  1922. 


The  United  States  Na%'y  has  a  new  use  for  motion 
picture,  and  a  new  sort  of  machine  with  \vhich  to  take 
them.  By  means  of  a  long-range  picture  machine  of 
new  type  excellent  photographs  of  shots  landing  in  tar- 
get p'  xtice  are  now  taken  from  a  safe  distance.  There 
i  no  hand-cranking  as  the  machine  is  run  by  a  tiny 
....--tor. 


ably  quixottish  reason.  He  and  another  man  had  taken 
some  civil  service  examinations  for  a  couple  of  friends 
who  lacked  intelligence  enough  to  pass  them  themselves. 
-\s  for  the  epithet  "low-brow."  beloved  of  Boston  high- 
brows, it  has  stuck  to  him  since  his  debut  into  politics 
from  Boston's  low-brow  district,  the  old  Seventeenth 
Ward.  Curley's  father  was  a  day  laborer  and  Curlev 
himself  did  not  get  through  grammar  school.  His 
tastes,  however,  are  anything  but  low-brow;  he  is  an 
ardent  student  of  the  classics  as  well  as  of  .American 
politics.  His  present  term  is  not  Curley's  first  as  mayor 
of  Boston,  despite  the  immense  prejudice  against  his 
past.  He  was  mayor  for  the  term  191-t-18,  but  was 
defeated  for  reelection  in  1917.  Among  other  phases 
of  his  political  career  was  his  period  as  congressman — 


he  was  a  member  of  the  Sixty-Second  and  Sixty-Third 
Congresses.  His  great  achievement  in  the  three  months 
he  has  been  mayor  was  to  persuade  Washington  to  open 
Boston's  grain  harbor.  He  succeeded  by  public  sub- 
scription in  making  up  the  differential  on'grain  sent  to 
Boston. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Diinking. 

The   thirsty  earth   soaks   up   the   rain. 
And  drinks  and  gapes  for  drink  again  ; 
The  plants  suck  in  the  earth,  and  are 
With  constant  drinking  fresh  and  fair; 
The  sea  itself   (which  one  would  think 
Should  have  but  little  need  of  drink) 
Drinks   twice   ten   thousand   rivers  up. 
So  fill'd  that  they  o'erflow  the  cup. 
The  busy  Sun    (and  one  would  guess 
By  's  drunken  fiery  face  no  less) 
Drinks  up  the  sea,  and  when  he's  done. 
The  Moon  and  Stars  drink  up  the  Sun  : 
They  drink  and  dance  by  their  own  licht. 
They  drink  and  revel  all  the  night: 
Nothing  in  Kature's  sober  found. 
But  an  eternal  health  goes  round. 
Fill  up  the  bowl,  then,  fill  it  high. 
Fill  all  the  glasses  there — for  wh'y 
Should  every  creature  drink  but  I? 
Why,    man   of  morals,    tell   me  why? 

— Abraham    Cozcley. 

Uriel. 

It  fell  in  the  ancient  periods 

Which    the    brooding    soul    surveys. 

Or   ever  the  wild  Time   coin'd   itself 
Into    calendar   months   and   days. 

This  was  the  lapse  of  Uriel, 

Which  in  Paradise  befell. 

Once,   among  the   Pleiads   walking, 

Sayd  overheard  the  young  gods  talking: 

And   the   treason,   too   long  pent. 

To  his  ears  was  evident. 

The  young  deities  discuss'd 

Laws  of  form,  and  metre  just. 

Orb,  quintessence,  and  sunbeams. 

What  subsisteth,  and  what  seems. 

One,  with  low  tones  that  decide, 

.\nd  doubt  and  reverend  use  defied. 

With  a  look  that  solved  the  sphere. 

And  stirr'd  the  devils  everxnvhere. 

Gave   his   sentiment  divine 

Against  the  being  of  a  line. 

"Line    in    nature    is   not    found : 

Unit  and  universe  are  round  : 

In   vain  produced,   all   rays  return  : 

Evil   will   bless,   and   ice  "will  burn." 

As   Uriel   spoke  with   piercing   eye, 

A  shudder  ran  around  the  sk^* : ' 

The   stern  old  war-gods  shook  their  heads  ; 

The  seraphs  frown'd  from  myrtle-beds: 

Seem'd    to    the    holy    festival 

The  rash  word  boded  ill  to  all : 

The   balance-beam   of   Fate   was   bent ; 

The  bounds  of  good  and  ill  were  rent ; 

Strong  Hades  could  not  keep  his  own. 

But  all  slid  to  confusion. 

A  sad  self-knowledge  withering  fell 

On  the  beauty  of  Uriel : 

In   heaven   once   eminent,   the  god 

Withdrew   that   hour   into   his   cloud : 

Whether  doom'd  to  long  g>-ration 

In   the  sea  of  generation. 

Or  by  knowledge  grown  too  bright 

To  hit  the  ner\-e  of  feebler  sight. 

Straightway   a  forgetting  wind 

Stole  over  the  celestial  kind, 

.\nd   their  lips   the   secret   kept. 

If  in  ashes  the  fire-seed  slept. 

But,  now  and  then,  truth-speaking  things 

Shamed   the   angels'  veiling  wings; 

.A.nd,    shrilling   from   the   solar   course. 

Or   from   fruit  of  chemic  force. 

Procession    of   a    soul    in    matter. 

Or  the   speeding   change  of  water. 

Or  out   of  the  good  of  evil  born. 

Came    Uriel's   voice    of   cherub   scorn, 

-And    a    blush   tinged   the   supper  sky. 

And  the  gods  shook,  they  knew  not  why. 

— Ralph   Waldo  Emerson. 


Tne  Ballade  of  Dead  Ladies. 
Tell  me  now  in  what  hidden  way  is 

Lady   Flora  the   lovely   Roman? 
Where's   Hipparchia,    and   where   is   Thais. 

Neither  of  them  the  fairer  woman  ? 

AVhere  is  Echo,  beheld  of  no  man. 
Only   heard   on   river   and  mere, — 

She  whose  beautj'  was  more  than  human  ?  . 
But  where  are  the  snows  of  5'ester-year  ? 

Where's  Heloise,   the  learned   nun, 
For  whose  sake  -\beilard,   I  ween. 

Lost  manhood  and  put  priesthod  on  ? 

(From  Love  he  won  such  dule  and  teen!) 
.\nd  where,   I  pray  you,   is  the  Queen 

Who  willed  that  Buridan  should  steer 

Sewed  in  a  sack's  mouth  down  the  Seine  ?  . 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 

White  Queen  Blanche,  like  a  queen  of  lilies, 
\\"ith   a  voice  like  any  merraaiden, — 

Bertha   Broadfoot,   Beatrice,  -Mice, 

And  Ermengarde  the  lady  of  Maine, — 
And  that  good  Joan  whom  Englishmen 

.A.t  Rouen  doomed  and  burned  her  there, — 
Mother  of  God,  where  are  they  then?   . 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 

Nay,   never  ask  this  week,  fair  lord. 

Where  they  are  gone,   nor  yet  this  year. 
Except   with   this    for   an   overvvord, — 
But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 
— From  the  French  of  Frangois  Villon.     Translated 
Gabriel  Rossetti. 


by  Dante 


Those  European  nations  seem  to  be  in  the  position 
of  the  man  who  complained  that  his  creditors  wished 
him  to  deplete  his  capital  by  using  it  to  pay  his  debts. 


April  22,  1922. 
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CLEANSING   POLITICS   IN   THE     FIFTIES.' 


Mary  Floyd  Williams  Contiibuies  an  Historical  Study  of  the 
Vigilance  Committee. 


The  writer  of  this  review  long  hoped  that  some 
serious  modern  historian  would  treat  at  exhaustive 
length  of  the  San  Francisco  Vigilantes,  without  apolo- 
gizing for  them.  Mary  Floyd  Williams  adopts  a 
somewhat  exculpatory  inflection,  and  at  the  same  time 
handles  the  subject  so  thoroughly  and  well  that  her 
work  in  this  field  is  unlikely  to  have  a  successor.  Her 
"apologetics"'  are  good;  but  they  are  unnecessary,  and 
being  so  are  a  bit  individious.  The  brave  and  dan- 
gerous labors  of  the  Committee  of  Vigilance  are  the 
chief  glory  of  local  history.  No  such  "color  of  ro- 
mance" has  tinged  the  dawn  of  any  city  in  America 
since  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  And  no  really  open- 
minded  San  Franciscan  can  read  Miss  Williams'  book 
without  that  feeling  of  pride  expressed  by  Kipling 
when,  paraphrasing  St.  Paul,  he  said:  "Of  no  mean 
city  am  I." 

The  above  criticism  is  not  meant  in  any  spirit  of 
censoriousness.  It  is  more  an  individual  dissent  from 
a  detail.  As  a  whole,  the  work  is  admirable  and  of  the 
utmost  historical  value.  The  clear  and  lively  narrative, 
the  explicit  descriptions  where  material  existed,  the 
exhaustive  treatment  indicated  by  the  voluminous  foot- 
notes and  a  second  volume  of  more  than  800  pages  of 
"papers,"  all  copiously  indexed,  mark  a  work  of 
first-class  importance.  It  is  edited  by  Herbert  E.  Bol 
ton  of  the  Department  of  History  of  the  University  of 
California,  issues  as  one  of  the  university's  publica- 
tions in  history,  and  is  a  worthy  product  of  scholarship, 
If  anything  has  been  assumed,  or  left  to  chance,  or 
taken  whole  from  the  loose  accounts  of  secondary  his- 
toriographers, this  writer  is  unable  to  detect  it.  The 
documentary  foundation  appears  to  be  without  a  crack 

The  work  of  the  reorganized  Committee  of  '56  has  in 
large  measure  veiled  from  our  retrospective  gaze  the 
far  more  critical  beginning  in  '51.  Yet  the  Committee 
of  '51  was  the  body  that  took  the  long  chance  and 
defied  a  government  which,  for  all  its  members  then 
knew,  might  have  beaten  and  destroyed  them.  The 
identity  of  the  two  organizations  is  thus  indicated: 

It  has  been  necessary  to  touch  lightly  on  five  years  of  Cali- 
fornia's development  in  order  to  place  the  Committee  of  Viy;i- 
lance  of  1851  in  its  historical  relation  to  the  Committee  of 
1856.  The  latter  is  usually  designated  the  "Great  Committee," 
and  the  work  of  the  former  is  obscured  by  the  more  spec- 
tacular features  of  the  larger  association.  Yet  in  spite  of 
the  silence  that  lay  between  the  last  notice  of  the  Committee 
of  '51  and  the  call  that  rallied  the  Committee  of  '56,  the 
organic  unity  of  the  two  bodies  is  proved  by  many  tokens: 
by  the  personnel  of  the  leaders,  by  the  adoption  of  the  old 
constitution,  by  the  membership  certificate  with  its  significant 
"Reorganized,"  and  by  the  silver  medal  struck  for  the  com- 
mitteemen, which  bears  the  old  symbol,  the  Watchful  Eye  of 
Vigilance,  encircled  by  the  legend  "Organized  9th  June.  1851. 
Reorganized    14th   May,    1856." 

Social  conditions  were  unusual.  They  had  sprung 
out  of  nothing.  Even  physical  equipment  for  dealing 
with  crime  was  absent: 

The  total  lack  of  prison  facilities  gave  rise  to  most  per- 
plexing problems.  Under  the  Mexican  system  the  punishment 
of  white  culprits  had  usually  taken  the  form  of  a  fine,  while 
Indians  had  been  whipped.  In  consequence  the  jails  were 
not  constructed  for  other  than  temporary  confinement,  and 
when  a  guard  was  necessary  it  was  furnished  by  the  citizens. 
The  inventory  of  prison  equipment  in  Yerba  Buena,  January, 
1846,   consisted  of 

1  serviceable  padlock 

2  chairs 
1  pair  of  shackles  which  are  missing  and  should  be  searched 

for  in  passing 

It  is  said  that  a  hungry  prisoner  of  that  town  called  on  one 
of  the  first  American  alcaldes  with  the  door  of  the  calaboose 
on  his  back,   and   demanded   his   breakfast. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  state  of 
society  produced  by  the  presence  of  the  "Hounds"  and 
"Sydney  Ducks,"  and  the  Tammany  politicians  who  got 
control  of  the  infant  government  and  sold  them  protec- 
tion. It  was  against  political  corruption  that  the  Vigi- 
lantes were  forced  to  rebel.  The  movement  was  cor- 
rective of  politics  more  than  of  crime  itself.  Here  is 
the  picture : 

The  only  stabilized  asset  in  the  state  was  official  patronage, 
and  the  exploitation  of  a  people  absorbed  in  financial  adven- 
tures and  unambitious  for  political  preferment.  This  exploita- 
tion was  conducted  with  a  persistencj'  of  purpose,  a  skill  in 
organization,  and  an  utter  abandonment  to  corruption  that 
turned  party  conventions  into  a  farce,  dominated  elections  by 
bands  of  shoulder  strikers  and  repeaters,  and  invented  ballot- 
boxes  that  served  the  bosses  exactly  as  his  magic  hat  serves 
the  stage  magician.  Amateur  politicians  were  helpless  in  such 
hands.  They  passed  ordinances  to  regulate  gambling,  drink- 
ing, and  social  disorder,  built  their  jails,  and  even  elected 
many  incorruptible  magistrates,  but  every  sporadic  effort  at 
reform  was  frustrated  by  the  intrigue  that  kept  the  tools  of 
the  bosses  in  the  strategic  positions  of  administration  and 
finance. 

Here,  too,  is  a  good  sketch  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  more  interesting  because  it  involves  the 
familiar  figure  of  Sam  Brannan,  who  afterward  be- 
came the  first  president  of  the  Committee  of  Vigilance 
of  1851: 

Legal  methods  of  the  time  may  be  illustrated  as  follows. 
In  December,  1848,  C.  E.  Pickett,  a  merchant  at  Sutter's  Fori, 
killed  a  man  in  self-defense.  Sam  Brannan,  who  had  a  store 
at  the  same  place,  insisted  that  Pickett  should  be  tried  for 
murder.  When  the  first  and  second  alcaldes  and  the  sheriff 
resigned  to  avoid  conducting  the  prosecution,  Brannan  called 
a  mass  meeting  to  elect  new  officers.  Every  one  who  was 
suggested  for  alcalde  declined  and  finally  Brannan,  hinisel  f . 
was  chosen.     The  nomination  for  a  prosecuting  attorney  like- 


wise went  through  the  circuit  of  the  meeting,  and  was  also 
finally  accepted  by  Brannan.  The  prisoner  then  procured 
counsel,  the  sheriff  pro  tern,  was  ordered  to  bring  drinks  and 
cigars  for  all  concerned,  and  arguments  lasted  far  into  the 
night,  while  Captain  Sutter,  one  of  the  jury,  wrapped  in  a 
Mexican  serape,  leaned  against  the  wall  fast  asleep.  Brannan, 
as  prosecuting  attorney,  summed  up  the  evidence  against  the 
accused  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Brannan,  as  alcalde,  was 
judge  at  the  trial.  The  jury  disagreed,  and  the  siieriff  was 
charged  to  hold  the  prisoner,  but,  as  he  had  neither  jail  nor 
irons,  it  was  decided  to  admit  Pickett  to  bail,  which  was 
promptly  furnished  by  the  jurymen.  "Thus  ended  the  first 
criminal  trial  ever  had  at  Sutter's  Fort.  At  a  subsequent  and 
soberer  trial  Pickett  was  acquitted." 

At  San  Francisco,  things  were  quite  "mixed"  socially, 
and  in  need  of  American  regulation.    Our  author  notes : 

The  typical  pioneer  was  no  longer  in  the  ascendant.  Men 
came  from  every  section  of  the  land,  and  from  every  walk 
of  life.  Puritans  and  drunkards,  clerg>'men  and  convicts, 
honest  and  dishonest,  rich  and  poor — they  strode  side  by  side 
across  the  plains,  crowded  the  decks  of  steamers,  and  worked 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  diggings.  A  little  later  came  all  the 
world,  and  the  people  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa  brought 
to  California  every  social  inheritance  entailed  upon  humanity 
since   the   dawn   of  history. 

Not  much  humor  is  to  be  expected  in  the  tragic  busi- 
ness of  illegal  capital  punishment,  but  Miss  Williams 
has  perhaps  unconsciously  accomplished  it  in  one  con- 
densed paragraph  which  samples  to  us  the  life  of  the 
locality.  Sam  Whittaker  was  not  the  first  man  the 
committee  hanged,  but  he  faithfully  represents  the  type 
— and  the  times.  Of  his  contributions  to  the  general 
welfare  we  are  given  this  beautifully  shaded  little 
pastel : 

After  some  vicissitudes  he  formed  a  partnership  with  an 
Australian  named  Teddy  McCormac,  and  together  they  opened 
the  Port  Phillip  House,  which  quickly  became  a  rendezvous  for 
thieves  and  ruffians.  There  the  two  men  led  a  career  of  suc- 
cessful crime  until  they  treacherously  despoiled  too  intimate 
an  acquaintance,  one  James  Kelly,  "the  fighting  man,"  who 
reimbursed  himself  by  selling  out  the  Port  Phillip  House 
while  the  senior  partner  was  in  Monterey  committing  perjury 
in  the  interests  of  the  robbers  of  the  Custom  House.  Whit- 
taker, thus  dispossessed,  removed  to  the  Hogans'  establishment 
during  Mr.  Hogan's  absence  in  the  mines. 

That  was  the  state  of  affairs  which  some  critics  of 
the  Vigilantes  have  maintained  should  have  been  left 
for  correction  to  the  "constituted  authorities."  It  had 
been  left  to  them,  and  it  had  continued  because  it  was 
left  to  them.  In  passing  we  may  mention  that  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  "law  and  order,"  in 
opposition  to  the  lawlessness  of  the  committee,  was  the 
city  attorney,  Frank  M.  Pixley,  founder  of  the  Argo- 
naut.  When  the  Vigilantes  hanged  Stuart,  Pixley  lost 
a  steady  client  who  was  often  in  need  of  defense  against 
larceny  charges.  Stuart's  confession  complains  of  the 
stiffness  of  Pixley's  fees. 

The  nature  of  the  committee's  purpose  and  methods 
is  shown  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

The  primary  object  of  the  Committee  was  not  the  punish- 
ment of  criminals,  but  the  protection  of  society.  As  soon  as 
the  courts  gave  promise  of  better,  efficiency  the  Committee 
turned  to  them  as  the  most  desirable  source  of  discipline,  and 
adopted  the  policy  of  delivering  to  the  officers  of  the  law  those 
prisoners  whose  guilt  was  so  clearly  established  that  con- 
viction might  be  expected,  and  whose  crimes  were  not  so 
heinous  that  the  safety  of  the  community  demanded  their  exe- 
cution. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Vigilantes  preserved 
written  records  of  their  work,  signed  by  their  names  or  identi- 
fication numbers.  The  "Minutes  and  Miscellaneous  Papers 
of  the  San  Francisco  Committee  of  Vigilance"  fill  eight  hun- 
dred octavo  pages,  and  represent  hours  of  laborious  and 
conscientious  writing  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  members. 

No  one  can  glance  even  casually  through  these  unique 
documents  without  receiving  a  profound  impression  of  the 
order  and  system  prevailing  in  the  work  of  the  Committee. 
They  have  also  an  air  of  intense  sincerity;  the  very  haste  and 
roughness  of  composition  preclude  the  idea  of  evidence  de- 
liberately fabricated  to  conceal  brutality  or  injustice,  and 
careful  comparison  with  the  contemporary  press  and  with  the 
law  reports  there  published  establishes  their  accuracy  so  far 
as  verification   is  now  possible. 

As  retold  from  the  records  of  its  daily  work,  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee  were  not  impetuous  or  reckless,  but  rather 
painstaking  and  cautious,  both  in  seeking  criminals  and  in 
controlling  the  activities  of  the  more  impulsive  members. 
The  methods  adopted  to  accomplish  these  purposes  are  per- 
haps the  clearest  indication  of  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
organization. 

One  of  the  most  active  figures  in  the  movement  has, 
we  believe,  received  too  little  credit  for  his  part  until 
Miss  Williams'  researches  disclosed  how  really  vital  his 
services  were.  This  was  Stephen  Payran,  who  fur- 
nished the  underlying  philosophy  or  at  least  the  major 
premise  which  such  movements  always  need.  Of  him 
the  author  says : 

It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance  that  while  so  many  of  the 
members,  even  those  of  minor  importance,  have  left  behind 
them  biographical  records  of  more  or  less  interest,  little  can 
now  be  learned  of  the  man  whose  personality  really  domi- 
nated the  most  active  months  of  the  association.  This  was 
Stephen  Payran.  number  46  [42],  who  served  as  president  of 
the  Executive  Committee  from  about  July  4  to  November  12, 
1851,  and  who  wrote  a  large  number  of  the  more  important 
papers  filed   during  the  intervening  period. 

In  August.  1851,  Payran  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  he 
had  then  been  in  California  nearly  three  years.  Other  com- 
mitteemen have  said  that  he  was  a  professional  copyist  from 
Philadelphia,  and  the  neatness  and  legibility  of  his  hand- 
writing testify  to  his  skill  in  such  an  employment.  More  than 
any  other  member  of  the  committee  he  gave  voice  to  the  idea 
that  the  people  had  a  right  to  assume  direct  control  of  public 
affairs,  when  their  elected  representatives  failed  to  carry  out 
their  will.  His  sincere  conviction,  his  quick  imagination,  and 
his  ready  pen  gave  him  a  power  of  expression  that  dis- 
tinguished him  as  a  sincere  idealist  from  among  the  more 
practical  merchants  who  did  not  extend  their  thoughts  be>und 
the   emergencies  that  confronted  them. 

Of  course,  there  are  striking  presentations  of  such 
familiar  figures  as  Brannan.  William  Tell  Coleman 
(with  a  portrait),  and  of  Isaac  Bhixome.  the  dreaded 
and  mysterious  "33,  Secretary,",  who  signed  the  de- 
crees.    There  are  inany  other  biographical  notes;  but 


these  are  details.    We  can  only  suggest  the  broader  out- 
lines. 

That  first  hanging  must  have  been  a  breathless  affair. 
The  others  could  proceed  on  a  basis  of  experience  and 
practical  immunity,  but  the  first  one  was  a  plunge 
into  the  unknown,  a,  testing  of  unmeasured  forces. 
Would  the  community  support  the  committee,  or  per- 
mit the  political  machine  it  was  attacking  to  overpower 
and  hang  or  ruin  them  all  ?  Could  they  even  rely  on 
one  another?  It  was  exactly  the  situation  that  con- 
fronted the  American  revolutionists  when  Franklin  told 
his  colleagues  they  must  all  hang  together  or  they  would 
all  hang  separately.  Such  crises  take  a  majestic 
courage,  and  the  Vigilantes  had  it.  Says  the  history: 
So  matters  stood  when  the  meeting  of  Tuesday  evening  ad- 
journed, after  some  hundred  men  had  signed  the  roll.  While 
a  small  group  lingered  in  the  room  a  startling  knock  beat 
upon  the  closed  door,  and  when  it  was  opened  two  or  three 
members  of  the  committee  entered,  dragging  between  them  a 
powerful  and  defiant  prisoner.  This  was  John  Jenkins,  who 
had  that  very  evening  entered  the  empty  office  of  George  W. 
Virgin  on  Long  Wharf,  seized  a  small  safe,  and  dropped  with 
it  into  a  boat  lying  at  the  end  of  the  pier.  Virgin  arrived  in 
time  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry  while  the  thief  was  still  in  sight. 
Seeing  that  capture  was  imminent  Jenkins  threw  his  booty 
overboard  and  surrendered  to  a  boatman,  John  Sullivan,  who 
had  joined  the  chase  as  he  was  returning  from  a  vessel  lying 
out  in  the  stream.  David  B.  Arrowsmith  and  James  F.  Curtis. 
both  members  of  the  committee,  assisted  Sullivan  in  securing 
his  prisoner,  and  George  E.  Schenck,  who  encountered  them 
as  they  emerged  into  Commercial  Street,  urged  them  to  take 
Jenkins  before  the  Committee,  instead  of  to  the  police  station, 
as  had  been  their  intention.  The  suggestion  was  adopted, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  newly  pledged  Vigilantes  faced  the 
first  acute  problem  to  arise  under  their  self-assumed  responsi- 
bilities. 

In  this  case  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  overt  act  of  vio- 
lence nor  as  to  the  need  for  assembling  the  General  Committee. 
Suddenly  the  bell  of  the  California  Engine  Company  struck  a 
signal  unfamiliar  to  the  ears  of  San  Francisco  :  two  measured 
taps,  a  pause,  two  taps,  another  interval,  and  again  the  two 
notes,  until  the  attention  of  every  man  within  its  sound  had 
been  caught  by  the  summons.  Quickly  the  Monumental  bell 
echoed  the  call :  two  strokes  and  silence ;  two,  and  two,  and 
two  !  Then  San  Francisco  swarmed  into  the  humming  streets, 
and  as  the  initiated  passed  swiftly  to  the  rendezvous  at  Bran- 
nan's  building,  a  mystified  crowd  ran  behind.  Without  there 
was  excitement ;  men  knocked  at  the  guarded  door,  whispered 
a  pass  word,  and  gained  admission,  or  asked  in  vain  because 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  countersign.  Within  there  was 
hasty  consultation,  initial  confusion,  and  swiftly  emerging 
order.  There  was  a  chairman,  Brannan,  and  a  secretary, 
Bluxome.  An  immediate  trial  was  decreed.  A  jury  was  se- 
lected ;  Schenck  was  appointed  prosecuting  attorney;  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  theft  were  rehearsed  by  witnesses.  The  evi- 
dence was  conclusive  ;  the  verdict  was  "guilty." 

While  the  majority  of  the  Committee  advocated  summary 
action  lest  delay  might  defeat  their  plans,  they  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  community  at  large 
would  support  them  in  their  self-assumed  office.  Sam  Bran- 
nan, therefore,  was  appointed  to  address  the  men  without,  and 
to  ask  for  an  expression  of  their  sentiments.  The  events  of 
the  evening  were  thenceforth  shifted  to  the  open  streets,  and 
we  can  find  full  reports  in  the  contemporary  newspapers. 

At  a  quarter  before  1  o'clock  Brannan  mounted  a  sand  dune 
near  the  place  of  trial,  the  crowd  closed  in  about  him,  and  he 
told  them  of  the  formation  of  the  Committee,  the  arrest  of 
Jenkins,  and  his  trial  for  grand  larceny,  lie  recounted  the 
nature  of  the  evidence,  the  clear  proof  of  guilt,  the  conviction, 
and  the  sentence  of  death  within  an  hour  on  the  public  square. 
Then  he  demanded  that  his  auditors  declare  whether  or  not 
this  action  should  be  approved.  The  response  was  a  tumultu- 
ous cry  of  "Yes!"  mingled  with  cheers  and  some  dissenting 
"Noes !"  Next  came  a  voice  from  below :  "Who  is  the 
speal^er  ?"  Mr.  Brannan  was  named — and  no  name  was  more 
familiar  than  his.  Another  voice :  "Who  are  the  Com- 
mittee ?"  But  the  prudent  and  sympathetic  assemblage  raised 
a  warning  cry:  "No  names!  no  names!"  and  then  divided, 
some  hurrying  to  the  Plaza  to  watch  developments  there,  and 
some  remaining  behind  to  await  the  appearance  of  Jenkins. 

The  Committee  of  Vigilance  was  thus  fully  launched  upon 
its  public  career  within  a  week  of  its  initial  gathering,  and  so 
strong  was  popular  sentiment  in  its  favor  that  the  authorities 
took  no  steps  to  dissolve  it.  The  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury 
never  resulted  in  any  indictments,  and  the  "association  of 
citizens  styling  themselves  the  Committee  of  Vigilance"  was 
unhampered  in  the  prosecution   of  its  work. 

The  work  grew.  The  Vigilance  Committee  became 
practically  the  government  of  the  town.  It  even 
searched  ships  for  undesirable  immigrants,  long  before 
such  a  policy  was  ever  enforced  at  Castle  Garden. 

They  were  an  obstinate  lot.  With  the  help  of  the 
governor,  and  Jack  Hays,  the  sheriff.  Whittaker  was 
rescued  from  the  committee's  jail.  There  was  an  in- 
vestigation of  suspected  negligence,  at  which  the 
sheriff  appeared  and  vindicated  the  committee  members 
who  had  had  the  prisoners  in  their  custody.  Then  oc- 
curred this  grim  episode : 

On  the  very  day  after  the  rescue  Hays  allowed  Ryckman  to 
interview  the  prisoners.  "Mr.  Ryckman,"  said  Whittaker.  "I 
hope  you  are  not  sorry  that  we  made  our  escape."  "You  have 
not  made  your  escape,"  was  the  inexorable  reply.  "You  have 
been  convicted,  and  you  will  be  executed  beyond  the  shadow  of 
doubt.     There  is  no  power  on  earth  that  can  save  you." 

And  in  spite  of  the  sheriff  they  took  Whittaker  and 
McKenzie  from  the  county  jail  and  hanged  them.  Thai 
made  four.  Some  order  was  restored,  and  committee 
activities  subsided,  but  they  had  to  be  resumed  under 
William  T.  Coleman  five  years  later.  There  followed 
at  San  Francisco  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  the  best  mu- 
nicipal  government   in   the  United   States. 

aMI  these  developments  are  admirably  traced  againsl 
l>road  backgrounds  of  American  social  inheritance.  No 
more  valuable  contribution  to  local  history  has  been 
made,  and  very  few  things  have  been  written  on  local 
subjects  that  are  as  fascinating. 

History  oi'  the  San  Francisco  Vicu.ance  Commit- 
tee OF  1851 :  A  Study  of  Social  Control  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Frontier  in  the  Days  of  the  Gold  Rush. 
Berkeley.  California:  University  of  California  Press; 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  April  15,  1922,  were  $141,000,000;  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $135,- 
100,000;  an  increase  of  $5,900,000. 


Just  at  the  time  when  Wall  Street  and  the 
business  community  as  a  whole  had  settled 
down  to  belief  that  no  important  action  of 
the  markets,  no  change  for  the  better  in  the 
financial    outlook,    could    occur   before    spring 
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or  autumn,  events  of  significance  began  to 
happen,  says  Alexander  Dana  Noyes  in  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine.  In  the  economic  field  as  else- 
where, the  last  month  or  two  of  winter  is 
usually  a  time  of  financial  inertia,  of  what 
may  be  called  economic  low  vitality.  This 
season  it  has  been  marked  by  several  occur- 
rences in  financial  and  commercial  markets 
which  were  not  only  striking  in  themselves, 
but  foreshadowed  a  changing  situation.  Some 
of  them  embodied  the  resumption,  with  in- 
creasing emphasis,  of  movements  which  had 
got     distinctly     under     way     in.   the     autumn 
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months,  but  had  subsided  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  year.  Others  represented  absolute 
reversal  of  a  previous  drift  of  things.  All  of 
them  raised  extremely  interesting  questions 
regarding  the   economic   future. 

After  its  sudden  advance  toward  the  end 
of  1921,  the  investment  bond  market  halted 
during  January  in  what  seemed  a  mood  of 
indecision ;  but  the  pause  was  only  prelimi- 
nary to  a  new  forward  movement  during  the 
next  six  weeks,  in  a  shape  which  may  fairly 
be  termed  spectacular.  The  autumn  rise  of 
Liberty    Bonds   had   not   continued   and   there 
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was  much  irregularity  in  the  railway  and  in- 
dustrial securities.  With  the  foreign  govern- 
ment bonds  dealt  in  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  however,  the  market  reached 
an  almost  unprecedented  pitch  of  activity. 
Largely  because  of  the  greatly  increased  pur- 
chases of  these  securities,  transactions  in 
bonds  far  surpassed  all  previous  records  for 
the  period  ;  the  total  of  purchases  of  the  for- 
eign bonds  alone,  during  the  two  first  months, 
rising  from  $40,000,000  in  1921  to  $100,- 
000,000  in  1922.  Practically  all  of  the  foreign 
loans  rose  above  the  prices  at  which  they  had 
been  subscribed  in  the  five  preceding  years. 

This  happened  in  the  face  of  a  series  of 
new  foreign  loans,  running  beyond  a  hundred 
million,  which  were  offered  and  immediately 
taken  in  the  American  market.  It  did  not 
merely  measure  overflowing  American  surplus 
capital,  nor  did  it  merely  indicate  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  American  investing  public  to  the 
striking  fact,  shown  by  the  calculation  of  the 
largest  international  banking  house,  that  out 
of  a  total  $2,587,000,000  of  Allied  government 
loans  placed  in  New  York  since  the  war  be- 
gan, $1,769,000,000  had  actually  been  re- 
deemed by  the  end  of  1921.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  rise  in  similar  securities  on  the  Lon- 
don market,  especially  after  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land's discount  rate  was  reduced  in  February 
to  the  lowest  figure  since  the  war  began,  was 
more  rapid  than  the  advance  in  \\'all  Street. 
British  war  loans  went  in  that  month  well 
above  their  original  price  of  issue ;  both  these 
and  other  high-grade  English  securities  sold 
10  to  30  per  cent,  above  their  lowest  price  of 
1921,  With  all  due  allowance  for  the  in- 
fluence of  the  world-wide  fall  in  money  rates 
on  values  of  fixed  investments,  this  notable 
movement  testified  as  positively  to  a  changing 
view  regarding  the  economic  outlook  of  the 
European  countries  whose  governments  had 
put  out  these  bonds  as  the  great  rise  of 
United  States  bonds  during  1867  and  1868 
testified  to  the  belief  of  that  day's  home  and 
foreign  investors  in  this  country's  future. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the 
rise  in  foreign  exchange  had  halted.  Rates  on 
the  European  countries  had  already  risen  as 
much  as  even  the  banking  community  thought 
was  warranted  by  the  European  situation. 
This  view  was  held  not  only  by  the  London 
philosophers  who  had  been  talking  of  "stabi- 
lizing" sterling  exchange  at  $3.63,  or  by  the 
English  bankers  who  last  autumn  intimated 
that  financial  London,  disliking  rapid  changes, 
would  be  well  content  to  see  the  rate  remain 
for  a  year  or  so  around  $3.80.  The  franc 
had  declined  sharply  on  the  New  York  ex- 
change market  when  France  opposed  the  atti- 
tude of  her  allies  on  the  questions  of  arma- 
ments and  German  reparations,  and  a  new 
French  ministry  came  into  power  on  that 
issue.  Nevertheless,  resumption  of  the  up- 
ward sweep  of  exchange  rates  during  Feb- 
ruary brought  the  franc  to  the  highest  rate 
since  January  of  1920.  and  carried  sterling 
from  $4:17  to  $4.44  J/<,  which  compared  with 
its  low  price  of  $3.18  two  years  ago  and  was 
only  42  cents,  or  9  per  cent.,  below  the  nor- 
mal par  of  exchange.  Some  of  the  very 
people  who  in  England  were  talking  last  au- 
tumn of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the 
rate  above  four  dollars  are  now  remarking 
comfortably  that  sterling  may  reach  par  of 
exchange  next  summer. 

The  expectation  may  easily  be  premature. 
But  the  change  of  attitude  was  strikingly  em- 
bodied in  last  month's  public  statement  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer  to 
Parliament,  to  the  effect  that  a  "free  gold 
market"  (meaning  virtually  resumed  gold  pay- 
ments on  the  currency)  will  be  approved  by 
the  government  "at  the  earliest  date  at  which 
the  state  of  the  exchanges  renders  the  course 
possible  and  desirable.'  For  this  remarkable 
movement  of  exchange  on  Europe,  as  for  the 
equally  notable  movement  of  the  prices  for 
European  securities,  there  was  more  than  one 
visible  reason.  In  so  far  as  the  abnormal 
premium  on  American  exchange,  in  1920  and 
1921,  the  discount  on  European  exchange  at 
New  York,  measured  the  immense  surplus  of 
exports  in  the  American  foreign  trade,  the 
influence  was  disappearing.  Taken  together, 
December  and  January  recorded  the  smallest 
excess  of  our  merchandise  exports  over  im- 
ports since  the  autumn  of   1914. 

January's  export  surplus,  $63,000,000,  com- 
pared with  $446,000,000  in  January  of  1921. 
It  was  exceeded  in  the  corresponding  month 
of  five  out  of  the  eight  years  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  war;  in  addition  to 
which,  Europe  in  January  of  1922  was  send- 
ing gold  to  the  United  States  in  amounts 
five  to  ten  times  as  great  as  the  import  of 
the  pre-war  years.  On  the  other  hand,  Great 
Britain's  surplus  of  merchandise  imports  over 
exports  fell  during  January  actually  to  the 
smallest  total  of  any  month  since  August  of 
1913.  The  January  import  surplus  was 
£4,890,000;  the  average  monthly  import  sur- 
plus of  the  pre-war  year  was    £11,000.000. 

This  great  change  in  the  balance  of  mer- 
chandise trade  affected  every  European  coun- 
try. Whether  it  can  or  can  not  continue  on 
its  present  scale,  it  conforms  to  the  logic  of 
a   situation   in  which  Europe   owes   prodigious 


sums  on  current  account  to  America  which  it 
must  mostly  pay  in  goods.  That  it  would  re- 
verse the  downward  movement  of  New  York 
exchange  on  Europe  was  inevitable,  always 
supposing  a  disastrous  economic  situation  in 
Europe  did  not  offset  the  improvement  of  its 
foreign  trade  through  the  flight  of  investment 
capital  from  Europe  to  America,  But,  as  the 
bond  market  has  shown,  nothing  of  that  kind 
is  happening. 

Instead  of  the  capital  of  England  and 
France  and  neutral  Europe  seeking  refuge  in 
the  United  States,  American  capital  has  been 
moving  in  large  amounts  into  securities  of  the 
sound  European  countries.  That  has  notori- 
ously occurred  during  this  present  season,  not 
only  through  subscription  to  new  "dollar 
loans"  offered  by  European  governments  on 
the  New  York  market,  but  through  extensive 
purchases  on  the  markets  of  Europe  itself. 
Such  a  movement  is  good  evidence  of  the 
longer  view  which  financial  judgment  is 
taking  of  the  future  of  Europe,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  unconnected  also  with  the  further 
reduction  in  the  French  and  English  war- 
time paper  currencies,  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  to  the  lowest  totals  since  the  armis- 
tice. Precisely  as  the  changing  balance  of 
exports  and  imports  means  payment  of  Eu- 
rope's current  American  indebtedness  in 
goods,  so  this  contraction  of  inflated  paper 
means  the  narrowing  of  the  percentage  of  de- 
preciation and  the  gradual  approach  of  a  day 
when  American  drafts  on  a  European  bank 
will  be  paid  by  that  bank  in  gold. 

These  evidences  of  European  economic  re- 
covery were  naturally  welcome  in  the  Ameri- 
can market.  They  could  aft'ect  only  indi- 
rectly, however,  the  course  of  American  in- 
dustrial revival.  Indeed,  our  decreasing  ex- 
ports, one  of  the  factors  in  the  recovery  of 
Europe's  economic  equilibrium,  were  them- 
selves a  heavy  handicap  to  our  producing 
trades,  and  meantime  the  agricultural  West 
continued,  until  a  month  or  more  of  the  new 
year  had  lapsed,  to  be  sunk  in  the  deepest  of 
industrial  depression.  Wheat,  which  sold  at 
Chicago  for  $1.80  per  bushel  a  year  ago  and 
at  $3  two  years  ago,  had  reached  $1.03  to- 
ward the  end  of  1921.  Corn,  which  brought 
$1.30  per  bushel  in  January,  1920.  and  76j^ 
cents  a  bushel  in  January,  1921,  had  declined 
to  50  cents.  For  wheat  this  was  distinctly  a 
"pre-war  price"  ;  for  corn  it  was  lower  than 
the  midwinter  price  in  the  half-dozen  years 
before  1914.  Farmers  and  merchants  agreed 
in  the  statement  that  these  prices  were  well 
below  actual  cost  of  production  under  present 
conditions. 

Yet  the  grain  trade  seemed  to  be  wholly 
skeptical  over  the  possibility  of  higher  prices, 
and  the  farmers,  under  pressure  of  the  banks 
to  which  they  were  heavily  indebted,  con- 
tinued to  throw  their  grain  on  a  falling  mar- 
ket. In  February  a  change  occurred.  Start- 
ing with  higher  bids  from  European  con- 
suming countries,  the  price  of  wheat  began  to 
rise.  From  $1.07,  at  which  it  sold  in  the 
first  month  of  the  year,  it  advanced  with  such 
rapidity  that  by  the  opening  of  March  it  had 
reached  $1.49^.  Com,  as  against  its  Janu- 
ary price  of  52  cents  per  bushel,  had  risen  to 
70.  These  were  by  far  the  highest  prices 
paid  since  the  present  crop  was  har\'ested ; 
they  represented  increase  of  40  per  cent,  from 
the  season's  lowest  for  the  grain  remaining 
unsold  on  the  farms — which  usually,  at  this 
time  of  year,  amounts  to  more  than  150,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  more  than 
1.000,000.000  bushels  of  corn.  The  actual  en- 
hancement of  market  value  for  such  an  un- 
sold surplus  would  figure  out  $270,000,000. 

The  reason  for  this  rapid  recovery  was  no 
mysten.\  It  was  not  merely  the  decrease  of 
half  a  million  acres  in  the  area  of  the  newly- 
planted  winter  wheat  crop  ;  wheat  sold  around 
the  dollar  price  for  w^eeks  after  the  govern- 
ment's acreage  report  had  been  published,  in 
December.  What  actually  happened  was  the 
discovery  that  the  grain  trade's  earlier  ideas 
of  the  whole  world's  grain  yield  of  1921  had 
been  grossly  exaggerated.  It  is  true  that 
France,  England.  Italy,  and  even  Germany 
had  increased  their  wheat  production ;  be- 
tween them  these  four  countries  raised  180,- 
000.000  bushels  more  than  in  1920.  But  with 
its  gaze  fixed  on  these  European  harvests, 
the  grain  market  had  overlooked  the  fact  that 
India's  wheat  crop  had  decreased  121,000,000 
bushels,  to  the  smallest  figure  in  a  dozen 
years;  that  the  United  States  had  produced 
40,000,000  bushels  less  than  the  year  before, 
and,  by  no  means  least  important  in  the  reck- 
oning, that  the  disastrous  Russian  famine  had 
not  only  stopped  shipments  from  that  country 
to  central  Europe,  but  had  drawn  huge 
amounts  from  the  grain  reserves  of  the  out- 
side   world. 

Furthermore,  with  its  mind  chiefly  impressed 
by  the  fall  in  the  total  value  of  our  wheat 
exports  during  1921,  a  consequence  of  lower 
prices,  the  grain  trade  had  scarcely  noticed 
that  the  actual  quantity  exported  in  that  year 
was  not  only  60,000,000  bushels  greater  than 
in  1920.  but  actually  the  largest  ever  made  in 
a  single  year — exceeding  by  30  per  cent,  even 
the  shipments  of  1915,  whose  harvest  was 
200.000,000  bushels  greater  than  last  year's. 
When  the  j-ield  of  last  autumn's  crop  was 
known,  grain  experts  estimated  that  250.000,- 
000  bushels  could  be  spared  for  export  in  the 
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crop  season  ending  with  next  June.  That 
figure  had  already  been  exceeded  in  the  actual 
shipments  up  to   February. 


There  has  been  a  much  more  vigorous  re- 
flection of  confidence  on  the  part  of  Wall 
Street  in  the  business  integrity  and  prospects 
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of  the  country  in  the  face  of  a  coal  strike 
which  might  be  deemed  to  contain  at  least 
possibilities  of  more  serious  disturbance  than 
most  of  the  country  could  have  expected.  If 
an>-thing  were  needed  to  reconcile  one  to  the 
belief  that  stocks  had  been  going  into  strong 
hands  during  such  days  of  unsettlement  as  we 
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have  had  from  time  to  time  during  the  past 
month  or  so  the  recent  tape  action  should 
furnish  suificient  argument.  In  other  words, 
it  looks  as  if  we  had  gone  into  the  spring 
rise  in  stocks  without  the  normal  February- 
March    reaction,    and,    until    we    come    to    an 
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overbought  position  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
possibly  we  may  not  expect  anything  more 
than  the  normal  though  at  times  sharp  re- 
actions that  interfere  with  any  real  bull 
movement,  unless,  of  course,  some  develop- 
ments of  peculiarly  bearish  character  should 
serv'e  to  shake  the  confidence  of  those  who 
have  been  accumulating  stocks. 

Continuance  of  very  cheap  time  money 
naturally  helps  all  investment  issues,  first 
bonds  and  then  the  better  class  of  preferred 
stocks,  to  advance  in  price,  and  the  surplus 
demand  from  investors  will  naturally  flow  in- 
to first-class  common  stocks  and  second  and 
even  third-rate  bonds. 

The  idea  that  the  bonus  measure  will  pass 
and   will   in  itself   involve   another   period   of 
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inflation  in  prices  generally  should  be  ignored. 
That  we  will  have  fluctuations  in  prices  of 
commodities  in  particular  and  in  general  goes 
without  saying,  but  to  expect  the  banking  in- 
terests of  the  country  to  permit  of  any  such 
inflation  of  prices  as  we  saw  a  year  or  two 
ago  would  be  to  suggest  that  they  were  willing 
to  cut  loose  the  anchor  of  conservatism  and 
sail  the  essentially  unsafe  waters  of  inflation 
once    again. 

After  news  of  strikes  comes  generally  news 
of  negotiations  for  settlement  and  finally  the 
actual  ending.  Consequently  the  market  for 
textile  stocks  and  for  railroad  securities  and 
coal  issues  affected  by  current  labor  troubles 
would  seem  reasonable  purchases  on  all  the 
fair  reactions  that  may  come  in  the  market 
until  the  time  comes  to  discount  the  clearing 
of  the  labor  skies. 
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Railroad  reports  announced  so  far  this  year 
have  been  striking  in  their  disclosure  of  the 
ability  of  the  several  managements  to  curtail 
operating  expenses  sufficiently  to  permit  of 
very  largely  increased  net  earnings,  notwith- 
standing still  rather  unsatisfactory  gross  busi- 
ness. 

Many  conservative  railroad  heads  who 
looked  upon  the  situation  pessimistically  even 
a  month  or  two  ago  are  now  acquiring  new 
"hearts  of  hope,"  and  in  consequence  we  are 
seeing  the  gradual  absorption  of  railway  is- 
sues along  with  other  evidences  of  further  ac- 
cumulation of  the  low-priced  rails  by  those 
who  believe  that  this  year  will  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  big  boom  in  that  class  of  securi- 
ties. Certainly  so  far  as  most  low-priced 
railroad  stocks  are  concerned,  the  earnings 
trend  shows  there  are  a  great  many  dividend 
possibilities  in  this  section  of  the  list  and  in 
stocks  that  are  selling  even  yet  much  lower 
than  they  have  sold  in  former  fairly  bullish 
markets  in  rails  when  their  dividend  pros- 
pects were  not  as  favorable  as  at  present. 

Ability  to  readily  finance  new  enterprises  is 
working  in  favor  of  the  public  utility  group 
in  general,  and  indeed  in  favor  of  almost 
everything  there  is  on  the  list.  Certainly  the 
copper  stocks  have  been  going  into  strong 
hands  in  connection  with  the  gradual  absorp- 
tion of  the  surplus,  and  the  definite  assump- 
tion that  even  the  moderate  resumption  in 
copper-mining  activities  that  is  taking  place 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  any  too  well  the 
copper  requirements  expected  later  in  the 
year. 

This  ability  to  finance  of  course  affects 
building  operations  of  every  sort,  and  in  this 
way  all  the  steel  companies.  It  means,  as 
well,  that  many  concerns  that  seemed  to  be 
on  the  edge  of  receivership  on  occasions  in 
the  past  may  be  permitted  to  stagger  through 
their  difficulties  until  they  are  on  firm  ground 
again.  Mr.  Morgan  is  quoted  as  having  said 
in  reference  to  the  Mexican  bond  situation 
that  any  debtor  who  is  honestly  desirous  of 
meeting  his  obligations  should  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  do  so,  and  this  would  seem  to 
apply,  not  only  to  the  Mexican  government 
and  its  outstanding  foreign  bonds,  but  also  to 
industrial,  railway,  and  other  corporations 
which,  while  they  may  not  have  kept  intact 
sufficient  assets  to  cover  the  requirements  of 
note  issues,  still  are  showing  such  ability  in 
curtailing  expenses  and  increasing  their  busi- 
ness as  to  mean  that  they  are  actually  earning 
money  again. — The  Trader. 


A  vast  reconstruction  programme,  the  cost 
of  which  will  exceed  $300,000,  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany in  Stanislaus  County'.  This  work,  in- 
tended to  give  improved  service  to  this 
rapidly  growing  section,  includes  a  new  60,000- 
volt  line  from  Modesto  to  Hughson,  new  sub- 
stations at  Hughson,  Turlock,  and  Riverbank, 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  switching  and  regu- 
lating  equipment  at  the   Modesto   sub-station. 


The  transmission  lines  from  Modesto  to 
Hughson  will  be  eight  miles  in  length,  con- 
necting at  Modesto  with  two  separate  circuits 
from  Newman  and  Manteca.  New  17,000-volt 
circuits  will  also  be  constructed  to  supply  the 
territory  in  the  vicinity  of  Hughson. 

At  Hughson  a  new  station  is  to  be  built, 
consisting  of  two  banks  of  transformers  with 
a  combined  capacity  of  approximately  6000 
horsepower.  Improvement  of  the  station 
grounds  and  permanent  quarters  for  the  ope- 
rating force  will  also  be  built. 

The  present  Turlock  sub-station  is  to  be 
replaced  by  a  substantial  reinforced  concrete 
structure  and  the  transformer  capacity  is  to 
be  increased  from  1000  to  2700  horsepower. 

The  present  Modesto  switching  equipment 
is  to  be  removed  and  will  be  replaced  by  new 
and  modern  switches  and  regulators. 

Riverbank  has  been  chosen  by  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  Company  as  the  site  of  their  new 
icing  plant  for  stocking  refrigerator  cars. 
Over  600  horsepower  in  motors  will  be  in- 
stalled, necessitating  a  new  sub-station  to 
take  care  of  this  large  demand. 


The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  is 
oft'ering  $47,500  Wallowa  County,  Oregon, 
School  District  No.  12  5J-2  per  cent,  gold 
bonds,  due  April  1,  1942,  in  denominations  of 
$500. 

School  District  No.  12  of  Wallowa  County, 
Oregon,  includes  within  its  boundaries  the  en- 
tire city  of  Wallowa  and  considerable  ad- 
jacent territory.  Wallowa  is  situated  350 
miles  east  of  Portland  on  the  La  Grande- 
Joseph  branch  of  the  Oregon-Washington 
Railroad  and  Navigation  Company.  Wallowa 
is  a  well-built  city  sen'ing  an  extensive  agri- 
cultural section.  It  has  a  large  flour  mill, 
creamery,  three  planing  mills,  sawmill,  and 
box  factory.  Its  water  system  is  municipally 
owned.  Wallowa  County  is  situated  in  the 
extreme  northeast  corner  of  the  state,  has 
an  area  of  3169  square  miles,  and  is  a 
very  important  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
county.  

Darke,  Riley  &  Thomas,  investment  and 
banking  house,  with  offices  in  Los  Angeles, 
Pasadena,  and  Santa  Barbara,  have  recently 
opened  an  office  in  San  Francisco  in  the  new 
California  Commercial  Union  Building,  315 
Montgomery  Street.  The  San  Francisco  office 
is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Thorpe,  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  the  bond 
and  investment  business.  The  firm  of  Drake, 
Riley  &  Thomas  handles  government,  munici- 
pal, and  corporation  bonds,  and  has  built  up 
a  splendid  record  in  Southern  California. 


A  new  offering  of  $360,000  first  mortgage  7 
per  cent,  sinking  fund  gold  bonds  of  the 
Rudy  Properties  Company  is  being  placed  on 
the  market  by  Hunter,  Dulin  &  Co.  and  the 
First  Securities  Company  of  Los  Angeles. 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  a  first  mort- 
gage on  six  properties,  aggregating  1765  acres 
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of  selected  farm  lands  planted  to  grapes,  de- 
ciduous fruits,  and  alfalfa,  appraised  by  John 
C.  Moore  of  Fresno  at  $724,600,  or  an  average 
of  $410  per  acre. 

Net  income  for  the  producing  portion  of 
the  property  for  the  past  two  years  has 
averaged  $73,818.65  per  annum.  This  figure 
will  be  greatly  increased  from  more  than  600 
acres  of  fruit  which  comes  into  bearing  in 
1923    and   1924. 

The  liberal  sinking  fund  provision,  the  earn- 
ings which  have  been  more  than  t^vo  and  a 
half  times  interest  charges,  and  the  large  mar- 
gin of  safety  make  these  bonds  very  at- 
tractive. Furthermore,  application  has  been 
made  to  certify  them  as  a  legal  investment  for 
California  savings  banks  and  the  offering  is 
contingent  thereupon.  At  the  price  of  100 
and  interest  to  yield  7  per  cent,  these  bonds 
will  probably  move  out  very  rapidly. 


A  Rome  dispatch  tells  that  in  a  hypogeum 
found  in  excavating  for  a  large  garage  have 
been  discovered  what  archjeologists  believe 
are  authentic  contemporary  portraits,  painted 
from  life,   of  St.  Peter  and  St.  PauL 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


Despite  all  gloomy  prognostications  to  the 
contrary,  the  novel  continues  to  flourish  and 
sometimes  even  appears  to  be  more  conse- 
quential than  ever  before.  Some  of  the  most 
important  recent  publications  have  been 
fiction  :  and  the  past  week  has  been  noteworthy 
in  that  it  brought  to  the  light  of  print  a  book 
that  bids  fair  to  outlive  99  per  cent,  of  its 
contemporaries.      "Vocations,"   we  venture   to 
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say,  will  take  its  place  among  the  few  hun- 
dred English  novels  that  one  calls  "classics" 
or  "standard  novels,"  according  to  whether  he 
is  of  a  worshipful  or  litote-esque  frame  of 
mind.  "Vocations."  whose  author  is  the  Irish 
novelist,  Gerald  O'Donovan  (Boni  &  Live- 
right ;  $2).  may  or  may  not  become  a  best 
seller.  Many  people  seek  in  current  fiction 
what  Mr.  Knopf  so  aptly  calls  the  "literature 
of  escape,"  and  such  are  apt  to  pass  up  "\'^o- 
cations"  on  the  strength  of  its  rather  formid- 
able flap -descriptions.  For,  for  once,  a  pub- 
lisher's description,  so  far  from  exaggerating 
the  merits  of  its  subject  does  not  even  ade- 
quately rise  to  the  occasion.  But  "Voca- 
tions" does  bear  on  its  face  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, a  letter  from  George  Moore, 
whose  sympathy  with  the  book,  at  once  so  like 
and  so  unlike  his  own  work,  can  readily  be 
imagined.  Mr.  Moore  regrets  that  he  has  not 
time  to  "write  a  prodigiously  favorable  article 
about  it."  In  lieu  of  that,  he  recommends  it 
to  its  publisher  and  its  public.  I  have  quoted 
from  Mr,  George  Moore  for  two  reasons — ^first 
because  his  criticism  of  a  book  is  not  to  be 
taken  lightly,  and  second  because  of  the 
analogy  between  "Vocations"  and  Mr,  Moore's 
own  books:  though  I  hasten  to  add  there  is 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  "school"  about 
"Vocations."  It  is  a  spontaneous  and  ener- 
getic growth,  not  a  diffused  inspiration  from 
another  man.  If  it  does  remind  poignantly 
of  "Muslin,"  probably  Moore's  most  sincere 
and  human  novel,  it  is  because  both  Mr. 
Moore  and  Mr.  O'Donovan  availed  themselves 
of  the  same  material,  the  genteel  and  semi- 
genteel  strata  of  Irish  countrj*  life;  and  both 
approached  it  with  a  dispassionate  determina- 
tion to  render  it  to  the  life  and  to  demon- 
strate the  unique  drama  that  lurks  in  any 
society  deeply  imbued  with  church  affiliations. 
In  addition  to  the  identity  of  their  subject 
matter,  both  Gerald  O'Donovan  and  George 
Moore  have  the  clear  cr\-ptic  idiom  charac- 
teristic of  good  Irish  stjle  and  familiar  to 
the  world  at  large  through  Bernard  Shaw's 
dry  elucidations. 

So  much  for  the  sake  of  devotees  of 
Moore :  they  are  sure  to  delight  in  "Voca- 
tions." For  the  rest  of  the  world — and  I  feel 
that  I  have  a  brief  to  bring  "Vocations"  to 
the  attention  of  every  one  who  appreciates 
literature — it  may  be  added  that  Mr.  O'Dono- 
van has  none  of  the  sybaritic  quality  that 
ruins  George  Moore  for  persons  of  less 
hedonistic  tendencies.  If  he  lacks  the  golden 
tones  and  velvet  surfaces  of  Moore.  O'Dono- 
van has  nevertheless  a  compensating  quality 
in  that  he  is  always  healthy.  "Vocations"  is 
one  of  the  sanest  of  books,  despite  a  subject 
that  would  tempt  the  recording  angel  to  sensa- 
tionalism. 

I  hesitate  to  state  the  theme  of  Mr.  O'Don- 
ovan's  book  for  fear  of  frightening  off  thosf 
who  eschew  sensation  and  those  whose  feel- 
ings would  be  hurt.  But  briefly,  it  is  an  ex- 
posure of  the  irrationality  of  convent  life, 
treated,  however,  with  such  tact  and  with  such 
exquisitely  good  sense  that  not  even  the  most 
devout  religieuse  could  be  wounded  by  its 
argument-  Unlike  most  thematic  novels,  the 
theme  is  consistent  and  persistent  but  is  so 
identical  with  the  dramatic  interest  of  the 
book  that  there  is  nowhere  the  effect  of  a 
plot   concocted   to    camouflage    a   sermon. 

For  the  rest  "Vocations"  is  a  charming 
novel,  and  so  engrossing  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  part  with  it  before  following  it 
to  its  eminently  satisfactory  conclusion. 


Carl  Van  Vechten  has  written  a  ven"  curi- 
ous book  which  defies  classification  as  to  form 
and  which  contains  an  essence  of  pagan 
araoralitj'  combined  with  an  almost  stoical 
sinceritj-.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  critics 
read  into  books  elements  their  author  did  not 
wot  of ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Van  Vech- 
ten has  purposed  in  "Peter  WhiBe"  (Knopf: 
§2.50)  nothing  more  alarming  than  a  quaint 
and  rather  harmlessly  naughtj'  storj*.  Or  he 
may  have  done  exactly  what  he  purports  to  do 
and  written  the  true  biography  of  a  friend. 
Whether  Peter  Whiffle  himself  ever  existed 
or  not,  certainly  many  of  the  people  that  ap- 
pear here  did  and  do.  We  recognize  most  of 
them  and  in  fact  many  appear  under  their 
own  names.  But  the  interesting  point  is  that 
•'Peter  W^hiffle"  is  not  merely  a  superficially 
charming  chronicle.  Peter  himself,  decadent 
and  slacker  and  hedonist  that  he  was,  whose 
only  practical  virtue  was  his  decorative  per- 
sonality, had  stumbled  on  a  great  truth. 
Truth  itself  is  an  illusion,  since  nothing  is 
static  and  truth  implies  permanency.  This 
not  precisely  original  discovery  of  Peter's  is 
made  the  working  h\-pothesis  of  his  life  and 
of  Mr.  Van  Vechten's  book.  Peter's  other 
great  idea  was  that  books  are  not  worth  the 
writing — a  rather  interesting  theory  which  we 
wish  more  incipient  authors  would  be  bitten 
with  before  they  became  authors  in  fact. 

Getting  away  from  the  deeply  philosophical 
and  historical  interest  of  .  "Peter  Whiffle." 
which  I  strongly  suspect  of  being  happy  co- 
incidences, Mr.  Van  Vechten  has  written  a 
delightfully  amusing  history  that  is  like  noth- 
ing else  under  the  sun.  R.   G. 


Notes  of  Books  and  Authors. 

"The  Amateur's  Book  of  the  Dahlia,"  which 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  published  on  March 
24th,  is  a  record  of  the  experiences  and  ex- 
periments of  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout  known 
to  all  gardeners  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
amateur  dahlia  growers  in  the  United  States 
and  the  winner  of  many  medals  for  her 
famous  dahlias  the  Emily  D.  Renwich,  Ger- 
trude Dahl,  J.  Harrison  Dick,  and  many 
others.  The  study  of  Mrs.  Stout's  favorite 
flower  deals  with  all  phases  of  dahlia  culture, 
from  pursuit  of  dahlias  old  and  new  to  the 
latest  developments  of  hybridizing.  The  book 
is  so  comprehensive  that  the  editor  of  the 
Garden  Maga::ine  says  it  will  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity of  writing  another  book  on  the  subject 
for  at  least  ten  years. 

The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  single 
edition  of  any  author's  work  was  recorded 
when  Gabriel  Wells,  a  dealer  in  rare  books, 
paid  upward  of  $200,000  for  a  new  definitive 
de  luxe  edition  of  Mark  Twain.  The  sale  of 
the  de  luxe  edition  was  made  by  P.  F.  Collier 
&  Son  Company,  who  sell  the  Mark  Twain 
sets.  Harper  &  brothers,  who  publish  all  of 
Mark  Twain's  works,  arranged  for  this  ex- 
traordinary edition  with  .'Mbert  Bigelow 
Paine,  the  great  humorist's  official  biographer, 

Hamlin  Garland,  whose  works  the  Harpers 
will  bring  out  in  a  uniform  edition  in  May, 
is  planning  to  take  his  wife  and  two  daughters 
to  London  shortly.  He  will  pass  six  months 
there  on  the  "back  trail"  of  the  Garlands  and 
McQintocks,  giving  himself  over  to  the  task 
of  seeing  England  and  getting  in  touch  with 
what  is  being  done  by  the  younger  writers. 
When  he  returns  in  autumn  bis  nineteen- 
year-old  daughter,  Mary  Isabel,  will  share  the 
lecture  platform  with  him. 

Sir  Gerald  Du  Maurier  is  said  to  be  very 
busy  working  on  the  production  of  Macdonald 
Hastings'  dramatic  version  of  "If  Winter 
Comes."  Cyril  Maude  has  obtained  the  Amer- 
ican rights  of  the  play. 

It  has  been  recently  pointed  out  with  refer- 
ence to  "What's  What  in  the  Labor  Move- 
ment," by  Waldo  R.  Brown,  that  many  labor 
terms  are  of  foreign  origin.  Swedish,  Dutch, 
Indian,  French,  and  that  a  dictionary  of  labor 
terms,  such  as  the  above,  is  necessarj'  to  in- 
telligent comprehension   of  labor  terminology". 

According  to  the  announcement  of  the  O. 
Henry  Memorial  Committee.  Edison  Marshall 
has  won  the  first  prize  of  $500  for  the  best 
short    story    of    1921.      Sixteen    stories    were 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square                San  Francisco 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.        132  Kearny  St.        22  Third  St. 

Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-band  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Fhakcisco,  Cal. 


IF 


YOU    ARE    A    REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  hooi  id  the  real  "Old  Book 
Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE.  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Sutter. 

Rare  Old  Booki  Bought.  Sold  and  Hunted  For  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (fonn«l7  of  the  While  Hoiue) 


NEWBEGIN'S    BOOKSTORE 

35S  POST  STREET      SAN  FRANCISCO 

Opposite  Union  Square 

A  £faop  known  for  its  courteous  service,  snd  a 

pleasant  place  to  broivse. 

Information  on  books,  authors  and  editions 
gladly  given.  Books  bought  and  sold.  Buyer 
will    call. 

Telephone   Douglas  2810 


chosen  by  the  committee,  which  was  created 
in  1918  by  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
of  New  York  as  a  memorial  to  O.  Henry. 
The  name  of  the  prize-winning  story  is  "The 
Heart  of  Little  Shikara."  Mr.  Marshall  is  a 
young  Oregon  author  and  is  chiefly  known  for 
his  stories  of  the  out-of-doors  and  wild  ani- 
mals. 

Shane  Leslie's  newest  book,  "The  Oppidan," 
which  will  be  published  immediately  in  Eng- 
land, is  a  novel  of  Eton.  According  to  the 
publishers,  it  is  not  so  much  a  school  story 
as  a  "glowing  panorama  of  Eton  life  and 
manners  set  in  the  period  of  the  declining 
years  of  Queen  Victoria."  .  Shane  Leslie's  pre- 
vious books  include  "Cardinal  Manning"  and 
"The  End  of  the  Chapter." 


>- 


i^lieEiyDagoEast 

Enjoy  its  restful  luxury,  golf,  views  of 
harbor,  ocean,  and  distant  mountain 
range.  Then  the  the  overland  trip  East 
through  "Fifty  Switzerland's  in  One"  by 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Reduced  fares  this  year.  Superb  trains. 
The  Trans-Canada  Limited  from  Van- 
couver makes  fastest  time  to  Adantic 
seaboard. 

For  full  information,  rates  and  reservations,  call  or  wTite 

F.  L.  NASO.V,  Gen.  Ag't.  Pais.  Dept- 

C.\XADIAN   PACIFIC    RAILWAY 

675  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.         Telephone  Sutter  1585 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

American  Hiitory. 

An  attractive  "History  of  the  United 
States,"  by  Wilbur  Fiske  Gordy,  is  suitable 
for  seventh  or  eighth  grade  study.  The  book 
is  published  to  stand  the  strain  of  hard  wear 
and  is  lavishly  illustrated  with  reproductions 
from  historical  paintings  in  color  and  with 
Innumerable  black  and  white  cuts.  It  is  ade- 
quately supplied  with  maps.  Mr.  Gordy  has 
treated  his  material  with  a  dramatic  sim- 
plicity that  is  sure  to  arouse  the  historic  in- 
terest of  young  students.  The  book  has  the 
further  merit  of  being  up  to  date — it  takes  its 
narrative  through  the  year  1921.  including,  of 
course,  a  history  of  the  arms  conference. 

Another  history-,  which  is  rather  of  the 
high  school  variety,  or  which  makes  a  satis- 
factory reference  book  for  the  average  reader, 
is  "American  History  and  Government,"  by 
Matthew  Page  Andrews.  As  its  title  indi- 
cates, it  is  more  particularly  a  political  his- 
tory and  is  therefore  more  interesting  to  the 
mature  reader  than  the  average  history  text- 
book. The  author  explains  in  his  preface  that 
his  object  is  to  interpret  histor>'  rather  than 
to  record  it. 

History  of  the  United  States.  By  Wilbur 
Fiske  Gordy.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $1.60. 

American  History  and  Government.  By  Mat- 
thew Page  Andrews.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company;   $2. 

The  Prisoners  of  Hartline. 

Mr.  Beresford  has  written  an  extremely 
readable  yarn  of  a  more  or  less  improbable 
character  and  has  produced  a  verj'  polished 
piece  of  work,  beautifully  put  together  and 
smooth  of  surface.  That  is  as  much  as  one 
can  say  for  "The  Prisoners  of  Hartling,"  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  is  second  best  seller  or 
something   of   the    sort    in    England.      Was    it 


Disraeli  said  that  agriculture  and  politics  are 
the  only  essential  ingredients  of  the  English 
novel?  "The  Prisoners  of  Hartling"  rises  to 
one-half  of  that  recipe  in  that  it  is  a  storj'  of 
English  country  house  life  and  of  country 
sports.  But  the  charming  environment  of 
Hartling  is  all  the  reward  we  found  for 
sharing  the  imprisonment  of  its  inmates.  Mr. 
Beresford's  error  from  our  viewpoint  is  in 
having  lit,  however  unfortunately,  on  an  elab 
orate  and  rather  unusual  plot,  to  the  unfold- 
ing of  which  all  other  interest  is  sacrificed. 
This  method  of  procedure  is  only  excusable 
in  an  avowed  mystery  or  confessed  detective 
story.  In  a  serious  novel  it  is  inexcusable  to 
invite  your  reader  to  a  game  of  being  bafRed, 
to  put  him  on  guard  that  he  must  follow  every 
cue  you  give  him  and  seize  every  clue  you 
drop,  however  casually.  We  are  free  to  con- 
fess that  a  novel  of  plot  bores  us,  and  in  our 
present  mood  would  like  to  declare  that  no 
great  novel  ever  had  a  complicated  or  odd 
plot.  At  least,  it  is  a  bad  beginning  and  it 
takes  a  very  great  man  to  live  it  down.  The 
novel  of  giddy  gothic  design  should  have  the 
rest  of  the  Dickens  equipment  of  fantasia — 
of  gargoyle  decorations  and  rococo  stjle. 

The  Prisoners  of  H-\rtling.      By  J.   D.  Beres- 
ford.    New  York:  The  Slacmillan  Company;  $1,75. 


Twro  Juvenile  Books. 

A  nature  book  for  children  from  six  to  ten 
is  "The  Little  People  of  the  Garden,"  by  Ruth 
O.  Dyer.  The  information,  which  is  scien- 
tifically accurate,  is  presented  in  a  form  that 
will  attract  even  the  youngest  children.  Miss 
Dyer  has  here  set  forth  the  lives  and  habits 
of  bees,  ants,  earthworms,  frogs,  and  the  other 
small  fauna  of  the  garden  in  story  form  that 
will   appeal  to  all  youngsters. 

The  same  publishers  have  simultaneously 
issued  an  attractive  book  for  growing  girls — 
''Pegg>'  Pretend,"  by  Millicent  Evison.     This 


The  most  precious 
thing  in  the  worlds 


Think  -what  this  world  would  be  with- 
out confidence  that  the  sun  would  rise 
tomorrow! 

Without  confidence  in  the  order  of 
things,  in  our  fellow  men,  in  our  institu- 
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is  the  sort  of  tale  of  old-time  Southern  tra- 
dition that  the  girl  of  boarding-school  age  de- 
lights in.  The  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany is  to  be  commended  for  its  charming 
publications  for  children. 

The  Little  People  of  the  Garden.  By  Ruth 
O.  Dyer.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

Peggy  Pretend.  By  Millicent  Evison.  Bos- 
ton:  Lothrop.   Lee  &   Shepard   Company;   $1.75. 


Ntw  Books  Received. 
LiLiA     Chenowohth.      By     Lee     Wilson     Dodd. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 
A    novel . 

Saint-Saens.      By  Arthur  Hervey.      New   York- 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $2. 
Biography. 

The  Economic  Basis  of  Politics.  By  Charles 
.\.  Beard.     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $1.50. 

The   White   Kami.      By    Edward   Alden   Jewell. 
New  York:   Alfred  A.  Knopf;   $2.50. 
A  novel  of  the  South   Seas. 

The    Ray.n-oe-Slade    Amalgamation-.      By    J     S 
Fletcher.     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $2. 
A  detective  story. 

Peter  Whiffle:  His  Life  and  Works.  By  Carl 
^/"     ^  echten.       New     York:     Alfred    A.     Knopf; 

A  biographical  novel. 

,,^^^'^Oi:^s-      Ey    Ann    Cobb.      Boston:    Houghton 
Mifflin    Company;    $1.50.  - 

Kentucky  mountain  rhymes. 

PoRTR.\iT  OF  Mrs.  W.  By  Josenhine  Preston 
Peabody.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Comoany 
$1.75.  f     J- 

A  play  woven  about  the  personality  of  Mary 
WoIIstonecraft. 

Souls    for    Sale.      By    Rupert    Hughes.       New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $2. 
A   novel. 

Moke  Beetles.  By  J.  Henri  Fabre.  New  York- 
Dodd,    Mead  &:  Co.;    $2.50. 

The  >L\n   on  the  Other   Side.      By   Ada   Bar- 
nett.     New  York:   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 
A  novel. 

Geneb.\l  Erjvmble.  By  Andre  Maurois.  New 
York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Translated  from  the  French  ty  Jules  Castier 
and  Ronald  Boswell. 

The  Moon    Rock.      By   Arthur  J.    Reese!      New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
A  mystery  story. 

The  Little  People  of  the  Garden.  By  Ruth 
O.  Dyer.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

Juvenile. 

Peggy  Pretend.     By  Millicent  Evison.     Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1.75, 
Juvenile. 

The  Le  Galliekne  Book  of  E.vglish  Verse. 
Edited  with  an  introduction  by  Richard  Le  Gal- 
lienne.      New  York:"BbhT"&  Liveright;   $3.50. 

From  the  tenth  century   to   the   present. 

Vocations.     By  Gerald  O'Donovan.     New  York: 
Boni   &    Liveright;    $2. 
A    novel. 

Revelation.      By    Dulcie    Deamer.      New    York: 
Boni    &    Liveright;    $2. 
A  novel  of  Jerusalem. 

Shakespeare.  By  Raymond  M.  Alden.  New 
York:    Duffield  &  Co.;   $2.50. 

In  Master  Spirits  of  Literature  Series. 

The    Winter    Bell.      By    Henry    M.    Rideout. 
New  Y'ork:    DufEeld  &  Co.;   $1-75. 
A  novel. 

History  of  the  San  Francisco  Committee  of 
Vigilance  of  1851.  By  Mary  Floyd  Williams. 
Berkeley:    University    of    California    Press;    $5. 

P.-\PERS     OF    THE     SaN     FraNCISCO     COMMITTEE     OF 

Vigilance.      Edited     by     Mary     Floyd     Williams. 
Berkeley:    University   of    California    Press;    $5. 

Publications  of  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast 
History,  Volume  4. 


About  Radium. 

Why  is  radium  the  most  expensive  sub- 
stance in  the  world?  queries  the  Manchester 
Guardian.  Lecturing  on  radio-activity  before 
the  Royal  Institution,  Sir  Ernest  Rutherford 
gave  much  interesting  information  in  answer 
to  this  question.  He  stated  that  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  radium  is  a  mineral  named 
carnotite,  which  occurs  in  America  in  Colo- 
rado and  Utah.  On  an  average  5000  tons  of 
rock  have  to  be  dealt  with  to  obtain  500  tons 
of  carnotite,  and  these  500  tons  of  selected 
ore  only  contain  about  fifty  to  100  pounds  of 
material  containing  radium,  which  then  has 
to  be  carefuly  treated  to  get  the  precious 
grains   of  radium  out  of  it. 

The  other  important  source  of  radium  is 
pitch-blende,  but  in  order  to  represent  the 
actual  amount  of  radium  in  a  ton  of  it,  one 
would  have  to  represent  one  ton  of  pitch- 
blende by  a  line  on  a  diagram  stretching 
from  London  to  Edinburgh,  and  on  this  scale 
the  radium  would  then  be  represented  by  a 
line  only  four  inches  long.  Pitch-blende, 
which  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
is  a  curious  conglomeration  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  elements,  and  Sir  Ernest  Rutherford 
remarked  that  he  had  heard  it  suijgested  that 
when  the  Creator  got  tired  of  creating  the 
elements  He  dumped  the  rest  into  pitch- 
blende. 

The  lecturer  went  on  to  mention  that  the 
output  of  the  radium  was  very  small  owing 
to  the  vast  masses  of  rock  that  had  to  be  dealt 
with  in  order  to  secure  a  few  grains  of  this 
precious    substance.      In    fact,    the    output    to 
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date  of  radium  in  Europe  and  America  was 
only  forty  and  130  grammes  respectively,  giv- 
ing a  total  world  output  up  to  the  present  of 
about  170  grammes,  or  approximately  five  and 
a  half  ounces.  This  would  not  be  overweight 
if  posted  in  an  envelope  with  four  penny 
stamps  on  it.  The  total  value  of  this  five  a'^d 
a  half  ounces  of  radium  is  from  £3,250,000 
to  £4,750,000,  or,  roughly,  £1,000,000  per 
ounce. 


The  world  needs  a  system  of  taxation  that 
will  take  it  away  from  the  taxpayer  and  leave 
him  with  just  as  much  as  he  had  before. 
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THE  KREISLKR  RECITAL. 

It  seemed  during  the  recent  opera  season 
that  the  public  had  quite  definitely  tabooed 
the  upstairs  side  seats  in  the  Exposition  Audi- 
torium, so  extensive  was  the  spread  of  un- 
occupied territory.  But  give  the  music-lovers 
of  San  Francisco  such  an  artist  to  listen  to  as 
Kreisler,  and  they  will  submerge  the  far- 
thest reaches  of  the  vast  auditorium  beneath 
a  sea  of  human  beings.  There  were  empty 
seats  here  and  there  last  Sunday,  but  none 
of  those  stretches  of  vacant  space  that  make 
the  heart  of  the  impresario  sad.  No  doubt 
it  was  a  record  for  a  violin  recital,  for  nine 
thousand  is  the  figure  that  has  been  men- 
tioned as  covering  the  number  present,  and 
my   observation   would   bear  that   out. 

Kreisler  made  a  deep  impression  on  San 
Franciscans  at  his  earlier  recitals,  and  later 
visits  of  world-famous  and  unusually  gifted 
geniuses  such  as  Heifitz,  Mischa  Elman,  and 
other  violinists  have  not  lessened  it.  To 
many  Kreisler  seems  the  king  of  them  all. 
The  reposeful  dignity  and  mental  and  physical 
poise  with  which  he  faces  a  vast  audience 
such  as  that  of  last  Sunday  night  cause  the 
unthinking  to  fear  that  he  is  not  dowered 
with  the  sensitive  temperament  that  would 
enable  him  to  sway  the  emotions  of  his 
listeners.  But  that  calm,  controlled  demeanor 
means  deeps  and  deeps  of  strength  in  re- 
serve. 

His  first  attack  is  immediately  reassuring; 
so  easy,  so  sure,  so  brilliantly  expressive,  so 
full  of  the  undertones  and  overtones  of  life 
are  the  strains  he  draws  from  his  bow  that 
simultaneously  the  mind  is  stimulated  and  the 
emotions  stirred. 

He  gave  the  famous  Kreutzer  Sonata  first 
— no  light  feat  for  a  violinist  to  begin  his  re- 
cital with — and  led  his  dazzled  listeners  on 
by  graduated  stages  to  the  tremendous  cres- 
cendo of  the  last  movement. 

Following  came  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto 
in  E  minor,  in  which  the  magic  bow  of  this 
supreme  master  of  subtly  emotional  tone 
seemed  to  weave  new  meanings.  Meltingly 
sweet,    a   marvel    of   yearning   loveliness,    was 


the  appassionato  movement,  and  when  the 
player  finished  the  third  movement  with  its 
amazing  dance  of  the  bow  over  flashing  notes 
that  came  in  a  glittering  shower,  but  never 
jostled  each  other,  there  were  murmurings 
and  subdued  outcries  of  amazement  and  de- 
light from  the  rapt  audience. 

Kreisler  gave  his  listeners  variety  in  the 
last  group.  There  was  the  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
"Hymn  to  the  Sun,"  Schubert's  ballet  music 
from  "Rosamunde,"  and  Cyril  Scott's  "Lotus 
Land,"  a  piece  in  which  Carl  Lamson,  the 
sympathetic  accompanist,  joined  with  the  vio- 
linist in  weaving  tones  full  of  fairy-like  fan- 
tasy. 

"La  Gitana"  and  the  famous  "Caprice  Vien- 
nois"  closed — or  tried  to — the  programme, 
both  Kreisler's  own  compositions. .  They  say 
an  artist  never  stands  still,  and  to  take  a 
single  composition — "La  Gitana" — one  per- 
ceives the  truth  of  the  saying.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  of  the  terrible  emotions  that  Kreisler, 
in  common  with  many  artists  in  his  country, 
lived  through  during  the  war.  but  in  this  com- 
position of  his  own,  which  Kreisler  plays  with 
so  much  love,  he  displayed  an  even  more  pro- 
found conception,  and  a  proportionate  ability 
to  express  it,  of  that  truth  which  puzzles  the 
too  literal  nature,  that  joy  and  sadness  are 
closely  allied,  and  never  can  they  be  wholly 
removed  one  from  the  other. 

The  audience,  as  is  always  the  case  with 
"Caprice  Viennois,"  was  charmed  by  the  al- 
most unbelievable  mingling  of  swiftness,  sure- 
ness,  delicacy,  and  flashing  brilliancy  with 
which  Kreisler  handles  his  bow  in  this  piece. 
It  expresses  a  delightful  mood  of  subtly  com- 
pounded elements  scarcely  analyzable,  al- 
though the  preponderant  element  is  joy.  It 
always  exhilarates  Kreisler's  hearers,  and 
when  this  number — the  last  on  the  programme 
— was  completed,  the  throng  in  the  further 
stretches  of  the  vast  level  poured  forward 
almost  as  if  drawn  by  a  magnet,  filling  every 
available  space  about  the  platform  as  they 
gazed  earnestly  upon  the  features  of  the 
artist,  almost  as  if  they  feared  he  would  never 
return. 

Once  there  it  was  impossible  to  move  them. 
They  sued  for  an  encore  and  got  it ;  for  an- 
other, and  got  that.  No  doubt  even  that 
supple  yet  steely  right  arm  of  Kreisler's  was 
tired,  but,  with  no  evidence  of  fatigue,  he 
played  yet  again.  But  they  were  insatiable ; 
even  past  the  limits  of  proper  consideration. 
But  the  only  way  to  start  the  immense  throng 
homewards  was  to  begin  a  gradual  extinction 
of  the  lights ;  so  that  finally  they  moved 
slowly  and  reluctantly  away. 


AT  THE  ORPHEUM. 


There  is  no  press  agent's  bluff  in  calling  it 
an  all-star  bill  at  the  Orpheum  this  week.  In 
fact  there  are  evidences  of  prosperity  in  the 
Orpheum  Circuit  even  in  these  calamitous 
times,  when  New  York  theatres  are  perpetu- 
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ally  going  dark.  But  the  Jim  Corbett-Eilly 
Van  act  of  last  week  was,  according  to  all 
accounts,  a  $2000-a-week  attraction,  Billy  Van 
being  a  fifteen-hundred-dollar  man  and  Jim 
Corbett  drawing  five   hundred  dollars  weekly. 

This  week  they  have  a  tremendous  head- 
liner  in  the  "Juliet  and  Romeo"  piece,  with 
Miss  Josephine  Victor,  the  rising  young 
Shakespearean  actress,  as  star.  It  sounds  as 
if  it  might  be  too  high-browish  for  a  vaude- 
ville audience,  but  not  a  bit  of  it.  The  audi- 
ence listens  devoutly,  with  no  bewraying 
coughs  to  break  the  stillness,  for  their  ro- 
mantic sensibilities  are  keenly  and  pleasurably 
affected,  and  though  the  comedy  is  delicate 
it  is  wholly  comprehensible,  for  it  bears  upon 
feminine  complexities  and  professional  jeal- 
ousy. 

Miss  Victor  is  a  delightful  actress.  As 
Juliet,  when  she  descended  from  the  bier,  her 
movements  had  the  poetic  grace  due  to  Shake- 
spearean tragedy.  And  in  the  later  phases, 
when  Juliet  becomes  a  star  actress  behind 
the  scenes,  she  is  a  modern  woman ;  a  be- 
witching creature,  all  compounded  of  sudden, 
flashing  changes  of  mood ;  pretty,  piquant, 
money-voiced,    irresistible. 

And  how  beautifully,  how  appropriately,  she 
is  gowned  !  It  was  a  queer  sensation  to  feel 
ourselves  thus  suddenly  propelled  into  the 
Montague-Capulet  tragedy.  Imagination  im- 
mediately began  to  work,  and  we  found  our- 
selves murmuring  involuntarily. 

For  here  lies  Juliet,   and  her  beauty  makes 
This   vault    a    feasting  presence    full    of   light. 

Juliet's  beautiful  grave-robe,  and  the  ges- 
tures and  movements  of  the  graceful  woman 
in  it,  were  as  poetically  appropriate  as  were  . 
the  irresistible  charm  and  dainty  raodishness 
of  the  bewitching  creature  later  in  her  glim- 
mering frock,  chic  and  modern.  And  then, 
suddenly,  we  found  ourselves  confronting  the 
familiar  tragedy  of  the  player.  The  fading  of 
youth,  beauty,  and  charm,  the  coming  of  age, 
the  passing  of  prestige,  professional  extinction. 
All  this  does  not  happen  to  Juliet,  but  her 
spoiled,  petted  perceptions  of  life  brush  against 
another's  tragedy,  and  a  realization  of  what  is 
really  important  in  life  comes  to  the  petted 
star- 
Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  there  is  very 
much  in  the  play,  and  that  romance,  comedy, 
tragedy,  and  the  untheatrical  truths  of  life  by 
turns  project  themselves  upon  the  ever  sym- 
pathetic consciousness. 

The  play  is  by  Harry  Wagstaff  Gribble,  and 
Miss  Victor  is  supported  by  an  excellent  com- 
pany. Hartley  Power  is  a  handsome  and 
capable  leading  man,  and  Marie  Falls,  John 
Costello,  and  George  Stanley  provide  good 
support. 

Bert  Howard,  "the  man  with  the  piano,"  is 
a  genuine  humorist  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  piano  keys.  He  gives  an  enormously  en- 
joyable Gallic  impersonation,  monologues 
breezily  between  stunts,  and  keeps  the  audi- 
ence on  the  steady,  delighted  grin  when  it 
isn't  roaring.  He  fools  with  the  piano,  ad- 
monishes it,  capers  over  and  under  it,  plays 
jokes  with  its  compliant  keys,  which  seem  to 
grin  delightedly  at  him,  entering  into  the  joke 
when  he  shakes  a  reproving  finger  at  them. 
In  fact,    Bert  is  a  cute  old  thingum. 

Another  starry  act  is  that  entitled  "The 
Star  Boarder,"  in  which  James  Silver  gives  a 
very  taking  representation  of  an  ancient  rube 
of  a  simple  nature  and  with  a  youthful  heart. 
Mr.  Silver  revives  dear  old  Yankee  intona- 
tions which  our  smart  modernness  and  the 
tendency  to  eliminate  sectional  distinctiveness 
are  gradually  eradicating.  His  old  landlord 
might  have  come  out  of  the  pages  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes'  novels,  which,  probably,  are 
no  longer  read,  but  which  contain  the  most 
delightfully  humorous  yet  truthful  sketches  of 
Yankee  character. 

"The  Star  Boarder"  features  also  George 
Kirby,  a  long-legged  j'outh  who  can  act  com- 
edy and  sing  sentiment,  and  Helen  Duval 
serves  as  a  neat  little  interlocutor  with  the 
two    comedians. 

In  "A  Racy  Conversation"  two  men  spar 
amusingly,  Basil  Lynn  giving  a  very  good 
take-off  of  a  monocled  Britisher  with  an  asth- 
matic cough,  while  William  Smythe  sings  bal- 
lads in  a  mellow  voice  and  serves  as  a  feeder 
to   the  other's  comedy. 

"Dainty  Marie"  is  on  this  week  in  her 
familiar  act.  Few  women  in  vaudeville  wear 
a  more  revealing  costume  than  "Dainty 
Marie,"  who  has  a  very  pretty  figure  and 
doesn't  care  who  knows  it.  But  somehow  her 
matter-of-factness,  and  a  kind  of  wholesome- 
ness  of  type  enables  her  to  carry  it  off.  The 
audience  always  enjoys  her  act,  and  the 
changing  spectacle  of  her  pretty  figure  in  its 
white  fleshings  making  startling  acrobatic  sil- 
houettes against  the  dark  background  gives  it 
a  series  of  enjoyable  sensations.  Marie 
Meeker — as  her  full  nam.e  is  given — gives  her 
usual  casual  monologues  as  she  evolutes  on 
the  rings,  dropping  casual  jokelets  in  an  oc- 
casional casual  lisp,  and  showing  that  she 
always  remains  a  favorite. 

George  Ford  and  Flo  Cunningham  enter- 
tain with  male  and  female  patter,  George 
Ford  throwing  in  a  funny  imitation  or  so, 
and  both  dancing.  In  the  prolonged  contro- 
versy as  to  whether  or  not  the  pair  are  mar- 


ried they  have  hit  on  an  idea  which  keeps 
the  audience  well  amused. 

Alex  Patty  does  upside-down  balancing 
skillfully,  and  eats,  juggles,  and  plays  the  vio- 
lin while  standing  on  his  head;  clever,  but 
too  suggestive  of  prolonged  physical  discom- 
fort 

The  only  left-over  is  the  William  Seabury 
dancing  act,  which  is  very  good  of  its  kind, 
and  so  handsomely,  tastefully,  and  elabo- 
rately mounted  that  we  rather  suspect  Wil- 
liam of  having  engaged  a  genuine  and  ex- 
pensive artist  to  design  the  handsome  sets  and 
costumes. 

Mr.  Seabury,  indeed,  sets  out  to  gratify  the 
eye  only.  He  speaks  sloppily,  the  Oriental 
pianist  who  plays  so  well  enunciates  like  an 
untrained   schoolboy,   and   the   girls   just   give 


ESMOND'S 

"THE  CAKE  SHOP" 
253  Grant  Ave. 

We  ofFer  a  large  variety 
of  pies,  cakes  and  pastries 
— all  of  the  highest  quality 
and  flavor. 

"ECCLES  CAKES"  Our  Specialty 


A  New 
Water  Era 


Cooperating  with  the  City  accord- 
ing to  a  plan  outlined  in  a  decision 
of  the  Railroad  Commission,  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  is  engaged 
in  adding  24  million  gallons  daily  to 
your  water  supply. 

The  present  capacity  is  42  million 
gallons  daily ;  the  yield  of  the 
sources  of  supply  will  be  66  M.G.D. 
when  the  work  under  way  is  com- 
pleted. San  Francisco  will  overcome 
the  topographical  difficulty  of  her 
situation  on  a  semi-arid  peninsula 
with  negligible  local  sources  of  sup- 
ply. There  will  be  abundant  water 
for  all  purposes,  including  greater 
residential  facilities  and  industrial 
expansion. 

The  addition  of  24  M.G.D.  to 
your  water  supply  will  come  from 
Calaveras  Reservoir  in  southern 
Alameda  County.  Spring  Valley  will 
bring  the  water  down  Niles  Canyon 
and  to  Irvington ;  thence  it  will 
flow  through  the.  Bay  Division  of 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  conduit,  crossing 
lower  San  Francisco  Bay  and  empty- 
ing into  Co'Stal  Springs  storage 
reservoir  in  San  Mateo  County. 

While  the  City  is  constructing  the 
Bay  Division  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
conduit,  Spring  Valley  will  increase 
the  height  of  Calaveras  Dam  and 
build  a  conduit  to  Irvington.  Both 
parts  of  the  unified  project  will  be 
finished  at  the  same  time. 


Spring  Valley  will  pay  the  City 
interest  during  construction  on  the 
cost  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  conduit, 
and  for  its  use,  some  $250,000  a 
year. 

All  this  is  the  result  of  a  Rail- 
road Commission  order  made  in 
August.  1921.  and  of  an  agreement 
reached  by  the  City  and  the  Com- 
pany, finally  authorized  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Supervisors  in 
March  of  this  year,  and  approved 
by  the  Railroad  Commission. 

.A.  new  era  of  development  has 
dawned  for  our  City. 


SPEING  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 
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feeble  twitterings.  But  the  spectacle  is  opu- 
lent, the  dancing  first-class,  and  the  act  makes 
a  great  hit  with  the  audience. 


CHAUNCEY  OLCOTT. 


Chauncey  Olcott  has  a  public  of  his  own. 
There  must  be  something  lovable  in  the  man, 
for  out  in  front  there  are  quantities  of  people 
drawn  to  see  him  who  not  only  enjoy  his 
acting  and  singing,  but  who  have  a  strong  per- 
sonal regard  for  hira,  and  waft  great  gusts  of 
friendly  affection  across  the  footlights  with 
every    handclap. 

Olcott's  special  kind  of  art  is  a  survival, 
and  as  such  no  longer  belongs  to  our  time. 
But  it  is  cherished  all  the  more  because  it 
has  become  uncommon  by  those  who  remain 
faithful  to  it. 

This  special  form  of  dramatic  art  was  de- 
veloped by  Dion  Boucicault,  for  those  broths 
of  boys  that  Olcott  plays  are  direct  de- 
scendants of  Conn  the  Shaughran  and  all  the 
rest   of  them. 

However,  the  comedy  offered  by  Olcott  is 
of  a  more  retiring  type.  Sentiment  is  his 
forte,  his  light  but  still  sweet  and  mellow 
singing  voice  aiding  him  in  expressing  the 
character  of  a  tuneful  vagabond  whose  lyrics 
soften  the  hearts  of  the  countryside  and  win 
their  liking. 

Rida  Johnson  Young,  in  collaboration  with 
Rita  Olcott,  wrote  "Ragged  Robin"  for  Mr. 
Olcott,  the  piece  itself  being  also  a  survival, 
and  curiously,  successfully  old-fashioned  in 
flavor.  It  might  easily  pass  for  having  been 
written  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

There  is  a  fairy  element  in  it — the  play  is 
located  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1830 — and  "the 
good  little  people"  are  seen  at  their  revels,  a 
pretty  queen  of  the  magic  well  showing  in  her 
glimmering,  jeweled  greenness  above  the  well 
top. 

There  are  brogues  to  burn  in  "Ragged 
Robin,"  that  of  Josie  Chafin  being  particularly 
native  in  flavor.  Ethel  Intropidi  does  not 
attempt,  or  only  partly,  the  Irish  brogue,  but 
she  is  something  like  an  old-fashioned  flower 
growing  in  a  peasant's  cottage  garden,  and 
pleases  us  in  the  role  of  Irish  Margaret  Grat- 
tan.  There  are  over  a  dozen  more  in  the 
cast,  James  A.  Bliss  helping  in  the  comedy, 
and  several  picturesquely  attired  figures — that 
of  the  father,  for  instance — aiding  to  bring 
back  the  old,  almost  lost  atmosphere. 

Chauncey  Olcott  himself  belongs  only  in 
that  atmosphere.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he 
really  believes  in  fairies;  there  is  something 
innocent  and  unworldly  in  his  countenance 
which  helps  him  to  retain  a  flavor  of  its 
vanishing  youth  ;  and  he  no  doubt  long  since 
persuaded  himself  that  this  superficial  art 
which  he  expresses  is  the  real  thing. 

At  any  rate  he  sings  and  acts  it  convincingly 
to  those  who  still  love  it,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  them,  for  a  large  and  extremely  affectionate 
audience  was  assembled  to  greet  him  on  his 
opening  night,  to  hang  on  his  accents,  and  to 
call  lustily,  as  he  stood  before  the  curtain 
bowered  in  welcoming  blooms,  for  their  fa- 
vorite songs. 

These  demands  Mr.  Olcott  yielded  to  with 
a  heart  and  a  half.  But  he  is  not  niggardly 
with  his  audiense  in  any  sense,  having  selected 
an  appropriately  endowed  company  for  the  nu- 
merous cast,  and  dressed  the  play  in  the  pret- 
tiest and  most  fitting  of  costumes.  For  the 
blooming  garden  around  Andrew  Grattan's 
home  was  a  place  of  beauty,  careful  settings 
had  been  devised  for  the  woods  and  the  bog 
where  the  fairies  met,  and  the  interiors  were 
all  in  full  suggestion  of  an  olden  time  when 
hard  wood  gave  a  mellow  frame-work  to  pic- 
turesquely brown  and  wooing  interiors. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Another  thing  the  world  seems  to  need  just 
now  is  a  professional  treaty  writer  who  can 
suit  everybody. 
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pOLUMBlA  THEATRE 

^^    GeuT  at  Mason  Phone  Franklin  160 

Nightly,    Including    Sunday 

Final  Week  Begins  Monday,  April  24 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

Chauncey  Olcott 

In  the  mystical  Irish  comedy-drama  with  songs 

"RAGGED  ROBIN" 

May   1— HENRY   MILLER  and  BLANCHE 
BATES. 


»    ^    ^^^V^^^^lS^^^^gUQuX^,^ 


"da'il"^  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    25c    TO    $1-25 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN   DRESS 
CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

The  Doris  Humphreys  Dancers,  a  sextet, 
until  recently  were  unknown.  Unheralded 
they  came  to  New  York,  and  the  morning 
after  their  first  performance  they  were  the 
talk  of  the  town. 

Lucas  and  Francis  are  spoofing  the  vamps 
in  a  skit  called  "Vampires  and  Fools."  Mr. 
Lucas  and  his  associates  make  this  a  high 
light   of  fun. 

The  slogan  of  the  Three  Musketeers  of 
literary  fame  was  "one  for  all  and  all  for 
one."  Pretty  Peggy  Parker,  who  until  this 
season  shared  vaudeville  honors  with  Eddie 
Buzzell,  has  produced  a  musicalette  called 
"The  Four  Musketeers,"  and  their  slogan  is 
"fun  for  all  and  all  for  fun."  While  Miss 
Parker  is  a  charming  little  comedienne,  she 
is  also  a  good  vocalist  and  a  very  pleasing 
and  attractive  dancer.  Her  songs  are  in  a 
comedy  vein,  and  they  entitle  her  to  distinc- 
tion as  a  singer.  Her  assistants  are  a  male 
quartet,  four  modern  knights  of  "The  House 
of  Entertainment." 

Fred  Fenton  and  Sammy  Fields  offer  a  bit 
of  a  surprise  which  they  call  "Appearing  in 
Person,"  and  to  reserve  this  surprise  for  their 
auditors,  nothing  is  said  of  what  they  do  in 
advance.     "Appearing  in  Person,"  however,  is 


probably  the  brightest  thing  they  have  offered 
and  considering  their  past  efforts,  this  is  say- 
ing a  great  deal. 

The  Haley  Sisters  are  among  the  most  tal- 
ented of  those  who  follow  the  footlights  to 
fame.  Recently  they  created  a  furor  in  mu- 
sical comedy  and  were  featured  with  "His 
Little  Widow."  These  girls  possess  all  the 
requirements  of  a  superfine  organization. 

Greene  and  Barstow  in  their  "Novelty  Di- 
version" have  an  offering  which  has  an  en- 
tirely different  vaudeville  idea. 

Miss  Josephine  Victor  and  her  company  of 
players  in  "Juliet  and  Romeo,"  and  Basil  Lynn 
and  William  Smythe  in  their  "Racey  Conver- 
sation" will  remain  to  delight  audiences  for  a 
second  week.  

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

Chauncey  Olcott  in  "Ragged  Robin"  will  be 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  for  a  second  and 
final  week  commencing  with  Sunday  night, 
April  23d.  Olcott's  lyric  voice  has  lost  none 
of  its  charm  for  his  followers,  and  he  is  de- 
lighting them  with  "Sweet  Girl  of  My 
Dreams,"  "I  Used  to  Believe  in  the  Fairies," 
"Click  of  Her  Little   Brogans,"  and  "When." 

"Ragged  Robin"  is  a  play  of  Irish  romance 
and  fairy  lore  from  the  pen  of  Rida  Johnson 
Young  and  Rita  Olcott,  and  the  cast  present- 
ing it  in  support  of  the  star  gives  a  superior 


performance.      Matinees    are    announced     for 
Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Henry  Miller  and  Blanche  Bates  are  coming 
to  the  Columbia  Theatre  for  about  five  weeks 
to  present  two  or  three  new  comedies  never 
tried  in  this  country.  On  Monday  night.  May 
1st,  they  will  appear  in  the  first  of  these, 
"Her  Friend  the  King,"  by  A.  E.  Thomas  and 
Harrison  Rhodes.  "Her  Friend  the  King"  is 
based  on  a  successful  novel  entitled  "High 
Life,"  by  Mr.  Rhodes.  With  the  Miller-Bates 
organization  is  Miss  Ruth  Chatterton,  last 
seen  here  in  J.  M.  Barrie's  "Mary  Rose"  and 
for  two  special  matinees  in  "Into  the  Sun- 
light."   

Vaudeville  Artiste'  Benefit. 
The  Orpheum  Theatre  will  donate  to  the 
insurance  fund  of  the  National  Vaudeville 
Artists  the  gross  receipts  from  the  matinee 
of  Friday,  April  21st.  Over  600  theatres  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  joined  in  this 
benefit,  which  is  a  yearly  event.  The  Na- 
tional Vaudeville  Artists  is  an  organization 
with  a  membership  of  over  12,000,  all  artists 
of  the  vaudeville  stage.  The  proceeds  of  the 
"testimonial  matinee"  will  go  into  a  fund 
which  will  provide  every  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Vaudeville  Artists  with  an  insurance 
policy  of  $1000,  payable  immediately  to  the 
family  upon  the  member's  decease.  Charitable 
contributions  are  not  solicited  from  the  public. 
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BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

Sak  Frakcisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

AND    VaNCOUVEE. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  axd  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

A\'ERAGE  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  UNE  OF  STEAMERS 

To   AND   Feom    Etjhopean   Poets 

and 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  UNE 


CLARK'S   CRUISES 

Clark's  3rd  Cmi.e,  J«n.  23,  1923 

Round  the  World 

Ey   the    Specially   Chartered   Superb 
Canadian   Pacific   S,   S. 

"Empress  of  France,"  18,481  gross  tons 

A  floating  palace  for  the  trip:  Route: 
New  York,  Havana,  Panama,  Treasure  Island, 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  14  days  in  Japan, 
China,  Manila,  Java,  Singapore,  Bunnah, 
option  of  19  days  in  India,  Calcutta  (Dar- 
jeeiing,  Benares),  Ceylon,  Bombay  (Agra, 
Delhi),  4  days  in  Cairo.  Naples.  Gibraltar, 
Havre,  Southampton,  Quebec,  R.  R.  to  Mon- 
treal and  New  York. 

4  MONTHS.  SIOOO  and  Up 
Including   Hotels.    Drives,    Guides,   eic. 

Clark's    19th    Cruise,    Feb.    3.    1923,    to   the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

bv    specially   chartered   sumptuous   S.    S.    "Em- 
press    of     Scotland,"     25,000     gross     tons;     65 
DAYS.  $600  AND  UP;   19  days  in  Eg>'pt  and 
Palestine,     Spain,    Italv,    Greece,    etc. 
FRANK  C.    CLARK,   Times   Bldg.,    New  York 
M.  T.  WRIGHT.  Agent, 
American     Nat.     Bank     Bldg., 
485    California    St.  San    Francisco 
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McCormick,  McPberson  &  Lapham 

Shipping  and  Commission 

Agents — Osaka   Shosen    Kaisha 

Agents — The    Te.xas    Co.    (petroleum    products) 

San  Francisco  Office                 Los  Angeles  Office 

503  Market  St.                   348  So.  Spring  St. 

GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg,  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD.  DOUGLAS  FIR 
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THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

MAXUFACTURER  AND  WHOLESALER 

of 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS   FIR, 

SPRUCE,    HEMLOCK, 

SUGAR   &   WHITE  PIXE. 

CEDAR  SHINGLES   &  POLES. 

230  California  St.  San  Francisco 


Geo.  E.  Billings   Roy  C.  Ward   Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorfier  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 
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EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


The  Wednesday  evening  darkness  of  Char- 
lotte, Iowa,  since  the  failure  of  the  Great 
Feministic  Movement  there,  and  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  of  banishment  on  bachelors, 
sequent  upon  that  failure,  has  its  counterpart  in 
London,  where  the  effort  to  jazz  up  the  town 
on  the  American  plan  suggested  bj-  the  Indiana 
girl  reporter  has  tumbled  to  the  ground  and 
smashed  itself  to  bits.  The  Londoners  refuse 
to  stop  burning  coal  and  choking  their  chim- 
neys and  their  throats  and  their  atmosphere 
with  soot.  They  seem  wedded  to  their  '"Lon- 
don Particulars,"  as  they  call  their  beloved 
fogs,  and  prefer  outer  darkness  to  freezing 
to  death  in  the  interest  of  making  their  cit>' 
the  "'magnet  of  the  world."  Likewise  they 
will  not  condemn  their  railwaj-  depots  and 
build  new,  and  they  will  persist  in  their 
peculiar  and  offensive  virtue  of  closing  their 
public  houses  at  a  certain  time  everj-  night, 
which  is  the  height  of  English  respectabilit>'. 
One  of  tne  Mishawaka  young  lady's  sug- 
gestions to  the  Londoners  was  to  have  good 
restaurants.  They  refuse ;  or  it  is  too  much 
trouble ;  or  they  entertain  the  delusion  that 
those  they  now  have  are  good  enough.  They 
purpose  to  cling  to  their  "weal-an'-'am"  pie, 
which  would  sink  a  v.-alrus  in  tae  sea,  and 
their  Yorkshire  puddin',  which  would  do  to 
sole  shoes,  and  their  soft-boiled  fish  smoth- 
ered in  kite  paste.  They  may  be  reduced  to 
second  place  in  point  of  population,  or  even 
to  fifth  if  necessary-,  but  they  will  not  learn 
to  cook.  So  a  great  many  Xe  v  Yorkers  this 
year  are  going  to  remain  in  Xew  York,  and  a 
great  many  Parisians  are  going  to  remain  in 
Paris,  and  the  sea-coal  fogs  are  going  to  re- 
main in  London.  Meanwhile  the  Indiana 
girl's  advice  is  as  good  as  it  ever  was,  and  as 
good  as  most  advice,  which  requires  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  cure.  And  meanwhile,  also, 
those  that  love  London  love  it  as  it  is  and 
will  continue  so  to  do ;  just  as  those  that  love 
Carmel-by-the-Sea  love  that  as  it  is,  and  wish 
to  "keep  it  off  the  map."  It  is  a  good  deal 
like  the  taste  for  pineapple  pie.  If  you  like 
pineapple  pie,  why  that's  the  way  you  are, 
and  there's  nothing  to  be  done  about  it. 


Viscount  Lascelle's  sword  might  do  hence- 
forth for  a  shake  froh,  but  as  a  weapon  it  is 
probably  out  of  business  for  good.  Princess 
Marj-  used  it  at  the  wedding  breakfast  to  cut 
a  London  wedding  cake.  We  need  no  fur- 
ther account  of  its  condition.  It  is  ruined. 
No  temper  of  Damascus  could  emerge  from 
such  a  test  other  than  a  bent  and  hacked-up 
thing,  unfit  for  further  service  except  splitting 
shakes,  or  perhaps  taking  up  carpets.  Prince 
Heno'  offered  to  get  a  hatchet,  but  the  bride, 
with  that  pretty-  persistence  in  destruction 
which  sometimes  impels  the  sweetest  of 
women  to  dig  out  a  jammed  wash-bowl  plug 
with  her  husband's  razor,  rejected  it  and  sac- 
rificed the  sword.  Anticipating  the  wreckage 
that  was  about  to  ensue,  the  Duke  of  York 
suggested  a  Lewis  gun  for  the  job,  but  the 
lady  went  ahead,  and  strewed  the  plain  with 
crumbs  and  chips.  The  devastation  must 
have  been  awful.  We  can  think  of  but  one 
parallel  to  that  chaotic  scene,  and  that  oc- 
curred when  J.  D.  Galloway  returned  from 
overseas,  where  he  had  been  serving  as  a 
major,  and  was  made  to  carve  a  cake  at  a 
certain  club  dinner.  He  fell  upon  that  cake 
as  though  it  had  been  a  platoon  of  Prussians, 
and  soon  had  it  beaten,  butchered,  routed  and 
dispersed  all  over  his  end  of  the  table. 
Whereupon  O.  K,  Gushing  remarked :  "I 
understand  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  what 
is  meant  by  the  old  phrase  'the  officer's 
mess.'  " 


Roswell  Miller  was  well  off  in  his  own 
right,  and  he  did  not  materially  impoverish 
himself  when  he  married  the  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Andrew  Carnegie.  He  might  have 
spent  his  life  in  sport,  travel,  or  the  inanities 
of  what  is  called  society',  or  he  might  have 
become  a  cog  in  the  wheel  of  a  big  business 
organization,  but  he  preferred  to  be  an  in- 
structor of  engineering  in  New  York  Uni- 
versitj'.  Like  the  case  of  the  man  that  was  in 
love  ^\"ith  his  own  wife,  that  is  perfectly  legal. 
We  hope  he  can  teach.  There  never  will  be 
too  many  teachers  that  can  teach,  just  as 
there  never  can  be  too  few  of  the  sort  that 
can  not.  But  that  his  good  example  will  be 
of  much  value  to  other  rich  young  men,  which 
has  been  claimed  for  him,  is  open  to  serious 
doubt.  Rich  men  have  their  own  ways  of 
looking  at  things,  and  young  men  seldom 
notice  the  good  examples  all  about  them. 
Rich  men  that  have  grown  old  working  are 
likely  to  continue  the  habit,  not  from  ne- 
cessity or  altruistic  urge,  but  because  they 
never  cultivated  any  time-wasting  virtues ; 
and  among  young  men.  rich  or  poor,  those 
that  really  like  to  work  are  about  as  rare  as 
leathers  on  a  sheep.  Most  of  them  that  work 
at  all  do  so  because  they  have  to,  and  would 
anyhow  through  recognition  of  necessity' ;  not 
because  some  millionaire  sets  them  a  good 
example.  Those  that  are  improvident,  or  im- 
ambitious,  and  do  not  care  to  work,  can  not 
be  made  to  by  the  example  of  somebody  who 
frankly  does  it  because  he  likes  to  and  not 
because  he  must     If  they  were  in  his  place 


they  would  not,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
The  power  of  example  has  been  vastly  over- 
rated— that  is,  of  good  example.  The  world 
is  a  hive  of  industry-,  but  that  is  owing  to 
necessity-,  not  choice.  The  general  disposition 
is  to  sit  down  on  the  shore,  like  the  Kanaka, 
and  watch  the  waves  work.  And  we'll  never 
get  over  it.  Any  socialistic  regime  that  pro- 
poses to  remove  the  spur  of  poverty  or  even 
blunt  its  rowels  proposes  its  own  early  disso- 
lution. The  normal  man  is  a  loafer,  with  his 
eye  peeled  for  a  pretty  ankle.  That's  why 
women  shortened  their  skirts. 


The  doctrine  of  self-determination  has 
caused  much  confusion  in  Europe,  especially 
among  the  little  states  recentlj'  released  by 
the  war  from  the  domination  and  tyranny 
of  Austria.  It  appears  to  have  been  taken  too 
seriously  by  too  many  persons.  .Among  others 
are  the  typists  and  stenographers  in  the  civil 
service  of  Czechoslovakia.  They  wish  to  be 
self-determining,  and  with  President  Wilson's 
friend  at  the  head  of  the  government  saw  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  they  were  not.  Presi- 
dent Masarjk  seemed  to  be  at  one  with  the 
Wilson  administration  on  this  theor\-  of  what 
was  good  for  mankind,  and  no  question  had 
been  raised  as  to  any  possible  limitations  or 
restraints  upon  its  application  to  womankind. 
Suddenly  the  whole  female  part  of  the  civil 
service  is  electrified  most  unpleasantly  by  an 
edict  in  derogation  of  personal  libertj-  and 
self-determination  in  dress.  Girls  in  the  gov- 
ernment employ  are  to  appear  henceforth  in 
string  blouses  "closed  up  to  the  neck."  ^Vhy  ? 
Why,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  shall  women  be 
constrained  to  apparel  approved  by  some  drj'- 
as-dust  old  fussy  official  ?  Shall  their  first 
and  deepest  instinct  be  warped  and  perverted 
by  some  amateur  bureaucrat  who  measures 
efficiency  by  the  chips  whittled  from  the  office 
lead  pencils  ?  Self-determination  forbid !  Bet- 
ter the  ghosts  that  once  "beleaguered  the  walls 
of  Prague"  (although  we  forget  why  they  did 
it)  than  these  animated  mummies  with  no 
thought  for  the  charms  of  the  office  flapper — 
or  perhaps  too  much.  Life  in  Vienna  was 
never  thus;  nor  life  in  Paris.  And  ir  it  is  to 
be  so  strait-laced  in  Prague,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  Bohemia  ? 


"Travel  6)ithouf|rouble 

COOK'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

World  wide  -  Complete — Efficient 

Inclasive  Tonrs  for  IndividDai  Travel 

arranged,  to  ttart  any  day  by 
any  route. 

Explanatorj-    circuiar    on    request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

(Est.    1841) 

Agents  for  the  best  lines  for  travel  by 

Land,  Water  or  Air 

53  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 


The  drj--as-dusts  are  now  taking  account  of 
the  exact  amount  of  thrill  that  may  be  con- 
veyed by  a  soul  kiss.  They  do  it,  or  propose 
to  do  it,  by  some  mechanical  device  akin  to 
the  air  pump  and  deflated  tire  with  which  the 
physician  takes  your  blood  pressure.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  latest  storj-  from  New  York.  If 
the  kiss  is  of  the  soul  variety,  the  dial  will 
register  one  set  of  statistics.  If  it  is  merely 
of  the  stage  t\-pe,  another  value  shows.  One 
wonders  what  would  happen  if  one  party  to 
the  tested  osculation  delivered  a  soul  kiss  and 
the  other  a  stage  Idss — probably  it  would  bust 
the  dem  machine  wide  open. 


Peminina  Disconteot. 

The  young  Englishwomen  who  are  now  ad- 
mitted to  the  University  of  Oxford  with  the 
same  rights  as  the  men  have  formulated  some 
complaints  against  their  male  classmates. 

They  are  too  polite ! 

They  rush  to  open  doors  when  a  girl  wants 
to  enter  or  leave  the  room. 

If  the  girls  are  late  at  lectures  they  rise  to 
offer  them  their  seats. 

"All  this  is  unbearable,"  declare  the  women 
students.  "These  excessive  gallantries  on  the 
part  of  these  gentlemen  are  intended  to  give 
us  to  understand  that  thej-  do  not  ocnsider  us 
their  equals." 

"It  is  perhaps  true,"  obser\'^es  Le  Petit 
Parisien.  "But  what  is  also  so  is  that  if  the 
Oxford  students  were  not  to  laWsh  on  their 
women  comrades  those  marks  of  courtesy  the 
latter,  with  a  pout  of  contempt,  would  say : 
"Lord,  how  rude  these  young  men  are!'" 
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To  Sacramento 
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Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
daring  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
requesL 


Fifth  Aremie  at  55th  Street 
>fEWYORK 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  the  Hotel  St.  Regis  to  share 
with  its  clientele  the  advantages  of  reduced 
operating  costs.  The  new  rates  are  practically 
at  a  pre-war  level. 

Single  Room  with  Bath    -----    -    -  from  $  T 

Double  Room  n-ith  Bath    -  -  -  -    .    -  from  $  9 

Suites — Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath  -  from  $14 

Specially  Attractive  Discounts  on  Tearly  Leases 

Dining  is  a  fine  art  in  the  charming  Restaurants  of  the 
St.  Regis 

Prices  no  higher  than  other  first-class  Restaurants 
R.  M.  HAAN 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  post-war  French  story  of  hotel  exigencies 
is  as  follows:  A  nintorer  through  Touraine 
complained  at  petit  dejeuner  about  his  coffee. 
It  did  not  taste  like  coffee.  He  told  the 
waiter,  "It  has  a  kind  of  cocoa  taste."  The 
waiter  smelled  and  sampled  tjie  beverage.  He 
was  covered  with  contrition.  "I'm  sorry,  sir. 
A  most  unfortunate  mistake.  I've  brought 
you  tea." 

A  young  lawyer  wrote  a  prominent  prac- 
titioner in  Dallas,  Texas,  asking  v/hat  chance 
there  was  for  a  man  of  his  stamp  in  that 
section.  "I  am  a  Republican  in  politics,"  he 
wrote,  "and  I  am  an  honest  man."  The  great 
Texan  wrote  back,  "If  you  are  an  honest 
lawyer  you  will  have  no  competition  here,  and 
as  you  are  a  Republican,  the  game  laws  will 
protect  you." 

The  cold  spell  has  brought  the  usual  ad- 
vice not  to  sit  over  a  fire,  but  to  harden  one- 
self in  the  open  air  in  order  to  keep  warm. 
The  most  admirable  of  the  hardening  school 
was  a  former  Cameron  of  Lochiel.  When 
bivouacking  with  his  son  in  the  depths  of 
winter  Cameron  noticed  that  the  boy  had 
■rolled  a  snowball  to  make  a  pillow.  Imme- 
diately he  kicked  it  away.  "Ko  effeminacy, 
boy!"  he  commanded,  sternly. 


In  these  days,  when  England  is  overrun  by 
the  proletariat,  anything  may  happen.  The 
English  waiter,  always  a  professional  snob, 
has  lost  some  of  his  old-time  finesse.  A 
profiteer  was  lunching  at  Claridge's  the  other 
day,  and  preparatory  to  the  ordeal  had 
knotted  his  napkin  about  his  neck.  The 
waiter  hurried  forward  with  a  wink  to  the 
more  knowing  patrons  and  inquired  in  a 
carrying  voice,  "Haircut  or  shave,  sir?" 


On  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  trips  to  army 
headquarters  in  the  "Wilderness,"  accom- 
panied by  Noah  Brooks,  he  was  driven  over 
the  corduroy  road  in  a  six-mule  army  wagon 
by  a  verj'  profane  driver.  Mr.  Lincoln  stood 
it  as  long  as  he  could,  then  touching  the 
driver  on  his  shoulder  inquired,  "My  friend, 
aren't  you  an  Episcopalian?"  "Yes,"  was  the 
gruff'  reply.  "I  thought  so.  You  swear  like 
Seward,  and  he's  a  church  warden  up  in  Syra- 


On  the  occasion  of  her  hundredth  birthday 
the  village  centenarian  received  a  visit  from 
the  vicar.  Being  anxious  to  hear  from  her 
own  lips  what  she  considered  had  been  the 
source  of  her  strength  and  sustenance,  he 
said:  "My  dear  Mrs.  Adams,  pray  tell  me. 
in  order  that  I  may  tell  to  others,  what  ha^ 
been  the  secret  of  your  longevity  ?"  The 
vicar  waited  with  unusual  eagerness  for  the 
old  lady's  reply,  but  he  was  hardly  prepared 
for  it  when  it  came.  "Victuals !"  she  an- 
swered. 


turned    to    the    Chinese    officials    and    asked 
"Where  the  hell  is  China,   anyway  ?" 


I 


A  Pittsburgh  bellboy  is  credited  with  an  in- 
genious method  for  calling  sleepy  guests.  A 
man  leaving  instructions  to  be  called  early  is 
awakened  on  the  following  morning  with  a 
loud  tattoo  on  the  door.  In  answer  to  the 
sleepy  guest's  inquiry  the  bellhop  answers,  "I 
have  a  mesage  for  you,  sir."  The  usual  re- 
action is  for  the  sleepy  one  to  jump,  however 
reluctantly,  out  of  bed,  stumblingly  reach  the 
door,  and  grab  the  envelope  tendered  him. 
The  message,  of  course,  reads,  "It  is  time  te 
get  up." 

Ben  Turpin's  press  agent  is  said  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  story  that  the  comedian's  ad- 
mirers enjoy,  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  Tur- 
pin  approached  the  teller  of  a  strange  bank 
with  a  check  to  be  cashed.  The  teller  did  not 
recognize  him.  Such  is  fame!  "Have  you 
any  way  to  identify  yourself?"  asked  the  non- 
raovie-attending  teller.  "Sure,"  replied  Ben, 
and  he  became  cross-eyed  and  did  his  great 
film  fall.  "Now,  do  you  know  me?"  he  asked 
confidently.  "No,"  answered  the  teller,  "but 
here's  your  money.     You  have  earned  it." 


In  answer  to  a  letter  from  his  bank  calling 
his  loan,  a  wealthy  California  rancher  wrote 
this  letter:  "For  the  following  reasons  I  am 
unable  to  send  you  the  check  asked  for :  I 
have  been  held  up,  held  down,  sandbagged, 
walked  on,  flattened  out,  and  squeezed  dry, 
iirst  bj-  the  government,  state,  and  county,  for 
Federal  war  ta.x,  excess  profit  tax,  merchant's 
license  and  auto  tax,  and  then  by  every  so- 
ciety and  organization  that  the  inventive  mind 
can  invent  to  extract  what  I  may  or  may  not 
possess.  I  have  contributed  to  the  Society 
of  John  the  Baptist,  the  G.  A.  R..  K.  of  C. 
X.  Y.  Z.,  the  Woman's  Relief,  the  Navy 
League,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Purple  Cross,  the 
Double  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  Jewish  Relief  and  every  hospital 
in  town.  Then  on  top  of  it  all  came  the 
Associated  Charities  and  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Useless  Giving.  The  govern- 
ment has  so  governed  my  business  that  I  don't 
know  who  owns  it,  I  am  inspected,  suspected, 
examined,  reexamined,  informed,  required 
and  commanded,  so  I  don't  know  who  I  am, 
where  I  am,  or  why  I  am.  All  I  know  is  that 
I  am  supposed  to  be  an  inexhaustible  supplj 
of  money  for  every  known  need,  desire,  or 
hope  of  the  human  race  ;  and  because  I  will 
not  sell  all  I  have  and  go  out  and  beg,  bor- 
row, and  steal  money  to  give  away,  I  have 
been  cussed,  discussed,  boycotted,  talked  to. 
talked  about,  lied  to,  lied  about,  held  up,  hung 
ui  and  robbed.  And  the  only  reason  I  am 
clinging  to  life  is  to  see  what  in  Hell  is 
coming  next." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  DIning-Room  Gallery. 
What  dining-room  would  be  complete 
Without   the   English   country   seat. 
Our  appetites  with  pleasure  whetting. 
To  baying  hounds  and  chairs  upsetting. 

The  drooping   fowl  upon   the  wall 
Is   fraught   with   great   appeal   to   all. 
No    wonder   it  makes  such    demand 
L^pon  our  salivary  gland. 

And  then  the  ever-present  fish 
Inanimate   upon    the   dish. 
Has  scaled  the   heights  of  popularity 
With    undisputed    solidarity. 

But  most  of  all  I  like  the  fruit 
Depicted    by   the   mind    astute. 
Who   knows  our  interest  to   heighten 
Expecting   daily    it   will    ripen. 

I  think  the  final  choice  will  be 
.\  portrait  sketch  of  Burgundy. 
Extinct  in  hotel  and  emporium. 
With   wreath  entitled — In   Meraoriam. 

— Elsie  B.  Driggs  in  Judge. 


Future  of  Education. 
The  future  of  education  in  England  turns 
more  on  the  treatment  of  the  teacher  than 
on  anything  else.  Learning  holds  its  head 
much  higher  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  than 
in  England,  says  the  Natiori  and  the  Athe- 
ntrum.  An  Irishman  respects  the  teacher  be- 
cause he  respects  learning  as  one  of  the 
spiritual  mysteries,  and  in  paying  his  respect 
the  Irishman  acknowledges  the  claims  of  a 
spiritual  life.  In  Scotland  the  teacher  repre- 
sents an  aspect  of  life  that  has  been  invested 
with  importance  and  authority  ever  since  the 
days  of  John  Knox.     In  England  all  the  tra- 


ditions are  the  other  way.  The  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  put  education  in  its 
place  as  the  servant  of  socini  and  industrial 
power.  The  prevailing  idea  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  that  a  small  class  should  be  edu- 
cated on  the  lines  proper  for  a  gentleman, 
and  the  persons  who  did  the  work  of  educa- 
tion were  like  a  superior  type  of  domestic 
servant.  In  the  case  of  the  universities  and 
public  schools  this  standard  was  corrected  in 
the  nineteenth  century  as  a  result  of  the 
Liberal  movement  that  reinvigorated  public 
school  education  and  set  up  the  civil  service. 
But  nobody  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
management  of  secondary  schools  is  unaware 
of  the  appalling  extent  to  which  this  spirit 
survives  in  the  authorities  who  control  the 
grammar  schools,  and  the  scandalous  salaries 
that  were  paid  until  a  year  or  two  ago  in 
these  schools  were  its  natural  expression. 

^m^ 

Things,  like  persons,  Figaro  philosophizes, 
suffer  strange  turns  of  fate.  Expecting  the 
world  war  to  last  a  long  time,  the  American 
administration  contracted  for  enormous  quan- 
tities of  cloth  for  soldiers'  uniforms.  But, 
happily,  the  war  came  to  a  more  speedy  end 
than  had  been  anticipated.  In  consequence, 
great  quantities  of  the  fabric  which  was  to 
have  clothed  the  gallant  doughboys  were 
thrown  upon  the  market  and  were  purchased 
by  a  French  concern — for  lining  for  the  taxi- 
cabs  of  Paris ! 


Mrs.  Anne  Royall  was  the  first  woman  jour- 
nalist. She  was  a  great  nuisance  around 
Washington  for  many  years  and  narrowly  es- 
caped being  ducked,  under  an  old  law,-  as  a 
common  scold. 


A  story,  brought  back  a  few  years  ago  from 
Peking,  gives  as  clear  a  picture  as  may  be 
found  of  how  arrogant,  armed  nations  have 
buUdozed  and  despoiled  big  docile  China. 
There  was  a  Yankee  seeking  a  concession  in 
China  either  to  build  a  railroad  or  work  a 
mine,  and  he  was  summoned  before  some 
gorgeously-robed  Chinese  officials.  On  a  table 
in  front  of  them  lay  a  crazy-quilt  map  o  f 
China — in  many  colors.  Behind  the  chairs  of 
the  Chinese  officials  stood  agents  of  various 
foreign  governments.  "I  will  do  this  work 
here,"  said  the  American,  pointing  to  a  red 
spot  on  the  map.  "I'm  sorry,"  spoke  up  the 
agent  of  John  bull,  "but  the  red  part  of  China 
belongs  to  Great  Britain."  "We'll  sink  our 
money  over  here,  then,"  affirmed  the  Yankee, 
indicating  a  splotch  of  blue.  But  another  for- 
eign gentleman  objected.  "The  blue  section 
of  the  map,"  he  said,  "is  German."  So  it 
went.  This  section  of  the  map  was  Japanese; 
that  was  preempted  by  some  other  power. 
Finally,  his  patience  exhausted,  the  American 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


rjESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
\v'ith  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOR.  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO'COMPOUNDS 
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Social  Notes. 
%hd   Mre.    William   Gerstle   have  announced 
the    engagement    of    their    daughter,    Miss    Miriam 
Gerstle,  and  Mr.  Godfrey  Tope  of  London.     Their 
marriage  will  take   place    in    the   summer. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Lolita  Burling  Gearing 
and  Dr.  Edgar  Daniel  Smith  of  Los  Olivos  took 
place  Monday  in   Santa  Barbara. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Agnes  Page-Brown, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Page-Brown,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Percival  Dodge  was  solemnized  Wednesday 
at  the  American  church  in  Paris.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  their  wedding  trip  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Dodge 
will   reside  in  Belgrade. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Marie  Rockwell  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Castle  of  San  Francisco  was  solemnized 
Sunday  at  the  Hotel  Vanderbilt  in  New  York, 
Dr.  Alfred  Martin  ofBciating.  The  bride  was  un- 
attended. Mr.  Charles  Farquharson  was  his 
brother-in-law's  best  man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castle 
sailed  Wednesday  for  England  and  on  the  con- 
clusion of  their  wedding  trip  they  will  reside  in 
San  Francisco- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McNear  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Amanda  Mc- 
Near and  Mr.  Will  Hendrickson,  Jr.  Their  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver,  Jr.,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Schmieden,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Mis& 
Jessie  Knowles,  Miss  EUita  Adams,  Miss  Alice 
Requa,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Mr.  Alfred  Hen- 
drickson, Mr.  Cyril  McNear,  Mr.  Harry  Crocker, 
Mr.  Howard  Spreckels,  Mr.  James  Moffitt,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Maltby,  Mr.  Earroll  McNear,  Mr.  William 
Schuman,    and   Mr.    Gordon  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  for  Miss  Mary  Stuart  La  Boyteaux. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott  gave  a  dinner  Tues- 
day evening  for  Mr.  and  Mrs,  William  La  Boy- 
teaux, 

In  honor  of  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  and  Mrs. 
William  H.  La  Boyteaux,  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller 
gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday.  Her  guests  were 
Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs,  Mrs.  Clinton  Worden,  Mrs. 
John  Brooke,  Mrs.  William  Sproule,  Mrs.  Henry 
Crocker.  Mrs.  Philip  Bowles,  Mrs.    Willis  Walker, 
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I        Berkeley,  California  | 

g        Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills,  M 

g       amidst    wonderful    flower    gardens  ^ 

M       and    magnificent   trees.    Thirty-five  M 

g       minutes  from  San   Francisco  direct  M 
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=       Route  ferry  and  express  trains.  M 
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Mrs.  Robert  Noble,  Mrs.  Edward  Bosqui,  Mrs. 
Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor, 
and   Miss  Jennie  Blair. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eullard,  Jr.,  gave  a 
bridge  party  Tuesday,  their  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Caspar  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
Fairlie,  Mr.  and  Sirs.  Noble  Hamilton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Towne,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Towne, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Woodrurt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warren  Perry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Berdt,  Miss 
Olive  Craig,  and  Mr.   Donald  Craig. 

In  honor  of  Mrs.  Henry  Kaufman,  Mrs.  Loring 
Pickering  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday  in  San  Mateo. 
Her  guests  were  Mrs.  Robert  Hooker.  Mrs.  George 
Howard,  Mrs.  Charles  Gove.  Mrs.  Robert  Woods, 
Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs,  Lorenzo  Avenali, 
and    Miss  Jennie  Hooker. 

Miss  Helen  St.  Goar  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  given  last  week  by  Mrs.  Clarence 
Smith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bentley  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  the  Clift,  complimenting  Mrs.  William  La  Boy- 
teaux. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Slade  gave  a  children's 
party  Saturday  for  Miss  Betty   Slade. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  Kamm  gave  a  children's 
party  Easter  Sunday  In  Burlingame  for  Master 
Charles  Kamm.  Some  of  those  who  attended  the 
affair  with  their  children  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Duncan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gayle  Anderton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howard  Park.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Parrott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Clark.  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parmer 
Fuller.  Jr.,  Mr.  pnd  Mrs,  Gerald  Williamson,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Philip  Schuyler, 

Miss  Mar>'  Kennedy  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  bridge-tc.i  civcn  Monday  by  Miss  Marjorie 
Spring  at  the  \Vom:in's  Athletic  Club.  Among  the 
guests  were  ifrs.  Harry  Magee,  Mrs.  Ward  Daw- 
son. Mrs.  William  Staffonl  Gibbs,  Mrs.  George 
O'Connor,  Miss  Janet  KnoM.  Miss  Dorothy  Gris- 
sim.  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee.  Miss  Hatherly  Brit- 
tain,  Miss  Helen  Rodolph.  Miss  Katherine  Max- 
well, Miss  Beatrice  Soule,  Miss  Jean  Clift  Searles, 
Miss  Catherine  Armstrong,  Miss  Gertrude  Bos- 
worth,  Miss  Elva  Ghirardclli,  Miss  Jane  Howard, 
Miss  Aida  Baxter,  Miss  Virginia  Loop,  Miss  Claire 
Knight,  and  Miss  Vera. Lewis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Mfred  de  Ropp  entertained  at 
dinner  Monday  evening  at  Tait's-at-the-Beach  for 
Miss  Frances  Pringle.  Their  guests  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dearborn  Clark,  Miss  Amanda  McNear, 
Miss  Rosamonde  Lee,  Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss 
Helene  de  Tl-atour,  Mr.  Francis  Farquhar.  Mr. 
Paul  Kennedy,  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hendrickson,  Jr..  Mr.  Edward  Harrison,  Jr., 
Mr.  Gerald  Herrmann,  and  Mr.  Osgood  Hooker. 
Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker  entertained  at  din- 
nerd  Sunday  evening,  their  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Lowery, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nickel,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Blyth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mr. 
Leigh  Babson  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  M.  H.  de 
Young. 

Mr.  Evan  Pillsbury,  Jr.,  entertained  a  group  of 


friends  at  the  dinner-dance  held  Monday  at  Tait's- 
at-the-Beach  for  the  Canon  Kip  Community  House. 
jMr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Madison  chaperoned  the 
party,  whose  members  included  Miss  Elena  Folger, 
Miss  Margaret  Lee,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Mr. 
Jerome  Kuhn,  and  JNIr.  Russell  Wilson. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Curtiss  Hayden  gave  a  children's 
party  Eastern  Sunday  for  IMiss  Mary  Hayden. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Rose  Vincent  gave  a  picnic  last 
Sunday  in  Saratoga,  her  guests  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rath- 
bone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Mar- 
tin, Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  and  Mr.  George 
Armsby. 

Mrs.  John  Casserly  gave  a  musicale  Sunday 
evening  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Miller  entertained  at  din- 
ner Monday  evening,  their  guests  including  Miss 
Edith  Grant,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Mr.  Leon 
Walker,  and  Mr.  Will  Magee,  Jr. 

A  no  host  party  was  held  Monday  at  the  dinner- 
dance  given  for  the  Canon  Kip  Community  House 
at  Tait's-at-the-Beach.  In  the  group  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kenenth  Kingsbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
win Eddy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gallagher,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  King,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander   Lilley. 

For  the  Canon  Kip  Community  House  on  Sec- 
ond Street  a  dinner-dance  was  held  Monday  at 
Tait's-at-the-Beach,  which  was  turned  over  for  the 
benefit  to  the  committee  of  women  who  are 
financing  the  maintenance  of  the  neighborhood 
centre.  Among  those  who  entertained  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Irving  Bentley,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Wiliam  G.  Henshaw,  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Bishop, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  King,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Monteagle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Sutro, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  East  iMiller,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J,  D.  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  A.  Hale,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Tubbs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J. 
Crocker,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
A.  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  and  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   John    S.    Drum. 

Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg  gave  an  informal  tea  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  April  13th,  at  the  Clift  Hotel.  Mr. 
W.  A.  D'Egilbert,  commissioner-general  for  Cali- 
fornia at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition, gave  a  short  talk  on  an  uneconomic  ques- 
tion. The  guests  were  Mrs,  W.  A.  D'Egilbert. 
Mrs,  W.  A.  Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  H.  M,  Tenney,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Cabaniss,  Jtrs.  Robert  E.  Jewett,  Mrs. 
Frank  K.  Mott,  Mrs.  Horace  Wilson,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Gray,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Levy,  Mrs.  Ernest  Simpson. 
Mrs.  William  Harold  Wilson,  Mrs.  Martial 
Davoust,  Mrs,  David  Louderback,  Mrs.  De  Witt 
Warr,  Mrs.  O.  H.  Fernbach,  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Sex- 
ton, Mrs.  I.  B.  Weston,  Mrs.  A.  W,  Stokes,  Mrs. 
Edwin  Ransom  Place,  Mrs.  E.  Hansen,  Mrs,  Wil- 
liam Beckman,  Mrs.  John  Gallwey,  Mrs.  Abraham 
Lincoln  Brown,  Mrs.  T,  Graham  Crothers,  Mrs. 
Tolin  P.  Young,  Mrs.  George  Bucknall,  Mrs.  John 
S.  Phillips.  Mrs.  George  A.  Mullin,  Mrs.  O.  M. 
Goldaracena,  Mrs.  Samuel  Backus,  Mrs.  J.  Has 
Brouck,  Mrs.  Horace  Ball,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bennett, 
Mrs.  L.  Barker,  Mrs.  John  :M.  Bailhache,  Mrs.  F. 
Bartels,  Mrs.  Attilio  S.  Musante,  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Pillsburj-,  Mrs.  Clovis  A.  Farnsworth,  Mrs.  Abbie 
E.  Wilkins,  Mrs.  Bowie  Detrick,  Mrs.  Edward 
Gray  Stetson,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Eyre,  Mrs.  J.  F.  D. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Philip  C.  Stetson,  Miss  Jessica  Lee 
Briggs,  Miss  Moyle,  and  Miss  L.  Erickson. 

Mrs.  Frank  Perry  Hooper  entertained  at  a 
bridge-tea  at  her  home  on  Laguna  Street  on  Tues- 
day. 


Back  East  Round  Trip 


Excursions 

Tickets  on  Sale  Dailii 
Until  Auq.  31. 

Return  Limit  Oct.51,1922 
Liberal  Stopovers  — 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Park  are  being  con- 
,'ratulated  on  the  birth  of  a  son. 
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J  An  All  over  the  ' 

Mz^NewYork-  AmericdnCanuonRoute 
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50  Post  St. 


Ask  Accents 
Ferru  Station 

or 

Phone  Sutter 4000. 


Affairs  at  the  Whitcomb. 

Cards  have  been  issued  by  the  Hotel  Whit- 
comb announcing  two  formal  events  for  the 
roof  garden  to  take  place  during  May.  On 
Tuesday  afternoon.  May  2d,  a  bridge-luncheon 
will  be  arranged  by  the  hotel,  for  which 
reservations  are  now  being  made,  and  on 
Tuesday,  May  16th,  a  bridge-tea  will  be  given. 
*•*• 

Bulgaria's  famous  "Valley  of  Roses,"  which 
supplied  90  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  of 
attar,  or  oil  of  roses,  is  threatened  with  ruin. 
Over  half  the  rose  bushes  in  the  valley,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  Balkans,  comprising 
thousands  of  acres,  have  been  seized  with  a 
disease  resembling  very  much  the  phylloxera. 
Experts  thus  far  have  discovered  neither  the 
nature  of  the  disease  nor  a  remedy.  The 
minister  of  agriculture  has  already  proposed, 
in  vain,  several  prizes  for  the  invention  of 
an  effective  remedy.  Last  year's  crop  of  attar 
was  only  3000  kilogrammes,  and  the  great  de- 
crease is  due  chiefly  to  the  mysterious  disease, 
which  attamks  the  roots  of  the  rose  bush. 


3rd.St.Station 


Feather  River  Inn 

BlairsdeD,  Plninas  Connty 

California's  Idea!  Mountain  Resort 

OPENS  JUNE  10th 


The  Golf  course,  opened  1921,  is  one  of 
the  best  golf  courses  in  Cal.  9  holes,  3050 
yards.  Fine  grass  greens.  Peter  Soutar, 
Golf  Professional.  Finest  lake  and  stream 
trout  fishing  I'n  the  state.  Horseback 
Riding,  Hiking,  Motoring,  Bowling,  Swim- 
ming,  Tennis. 

Excellent  motor  roads  from  all  directions. 
For  rates  and  reservations  and  illustrative 
folder,  address  W.  W.  Brown,  care  Plaza 
Hotel,    San   Francisco,    Cal. 


orchest 

RoseRoom 
Bowl 

Alluring  new  dance 
music  "batoned"  by 
EixiSTON  R.  Ames 
Evenings  seven  to  one 

Tabu  d'hote  dinner  ^2.50  per  person 
cAlso  a  la  carte  service 

PALACE 

HOTEL 

cAlana^emenir 

HALSEY  E.MANWARJNC 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  tht  World 
Where  'Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Montc's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

bis  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  ;  CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MANAGER 

San  Yaidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


THE  HILLCREST 

American  and  Eoropeai  Plan 

CALIFORNIA  AND  JONES  STS. 

Phone  Franklin  3240 


April  22,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 
Business  Founded 


ui 


1880 
Storage-Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


A  fully  informed  representative,  anx- 
ious to  give  you  any  desired  informa- 
tion,  wilt  respond  to  yoar  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 


Movsments  and  Whereabouts. 

Mrs.  Herman  Duryea  of  New  York  left  Thurs- 
day for  the  Atlantic  coast,  after  a  month's  visit  in 
California. 

Miss  Joan  Bird  and  Miss  Margaret  McCormack 
of  Salt  Lake  have  been  passing  the  Easter  holi- 
days in  Eurlingame  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker 
Salisbury. 

Mrs.  Frank  Hicks  arrived  last  week  from  Los 
Angeles  to  spend  the  Easter  holidays  with  Miss 
Alice  Hicks,  who  is  attending  the  College  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Werner  Lawson  left  last  week  for  Boise, 
Idaho,  to  join  Mr.  Lawson  for  a  visit  of  two 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Politzer  will  come  to 
California  in  July  for  a  brief  sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  St.  Goar  and  Miss  Helen 
St.  Goar  returned  last  week  from  a  trip  to  Coro- 
nado. 

Mrs.  Charlemagne  Tower  has  returned  to  Coro- 
nado,  after  a  visit  to  Del  Monte  with  her 
daughter,   Mrs.    William  Robertson. 

Mrs.  Charles  Clark,  Master  Paul  Clark,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Tobin  sailed  last  Wednesday  for  Europe, 
where  they  will  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Raoul- 
Duval. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  AthoU  McEean  and  Master  Peter 
McBean  returned  Monday  from  a  trip  to  Pasa- 
dena. 

The  Misses  Kathleen  and  Aileen  Finnegan  will 
spend  three  months  in  Siam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Goold  left  last  week  for 
Canada  en  route  to  England. 

Mr.  Evan  Pillsbury,  Jr.,  arrived  last  week  from 
Connecticut  to  spend  the  Easter  holidays  with  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Horace    Pillsbury. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  have  moved  to 
their  Menlo  Park  home  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  left  Friday 
for  Menlo  Park,  where  they  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  left  Saturday  for 
New  York  en  route  to  Europe. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl  will  leave  next  month  for 
Paris  to  join  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  will  leave  May 
1st   for   a   European   trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Daniel  C.  Jackling  are  returning 
to  San  Francisco  from  New  York  toward  the  end 
of  the  month.  They  have  again  leased  the  John 
Lawson    place    at    Woodside,    and    will    divide    the 


HORSEBACK  CLOTHES   A  SPECIALTY 
ANTON  C  JENSEN 

FORMERLY  OF  LONDON 

MERCHANT    TAILOR 

1023  Phelan  Bldg.,  S.  F.     Phone  Gariield  2840 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  506,  Santa  Baebara,  Cai- 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 
SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 
Hospital   and   Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 
441   Sutter  St. — Entire  Building.  Telephone 
San  Francisco,  CaL        Douglas  4017 


summer    between    Woodside    and    their    apartments 
at  the  Hotel   St.   Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Williams  left  Saturday  for 
Menlo  Park,  where  they  will  spend  the  summer 
months. 

Mrs.  Percy  Williams  and  the  Misses  Frances 
and  Louise  Sprague  have  taken  a  house  in  Palo 
Alto    for   the   summer. 

Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  arrived  last  week  in  New 
York  from  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  of  San  Diego 
sailed  Saturday  for  Europe.  They  will  be  gone 
throughout   the    summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Heiman  spent  the  week- 
end   in    Del    Monte. 

Mr.  Homer  Curran  has  returned  from  a  trip 
to   New   York. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  will 
leave  in  May  for  Ross  to  spend  the  summer. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Edward  McCauley  spent  the 
week-end    in   Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Madison  and  their  little 
daughter  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre 
in   Menlo    Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  Roe  and  their  sons  have 
taken  a  cottage  near  the  Mount  Diablo  Country 
Club   for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Tevis  have  returned  to 
Los  Angeles,  after  a  brief  visit  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Louis  Rand,  who  left  San 
Francisco  two  weeks  ago,  are  passing  a  fortnight 
in  Washington.  They  will  sail  for  Europe  next 
week. 

Mr.  Leigh  Babson  o£  Boston  spent  the  week-end 
in  Eurlingame  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker. 

Mrs.  George  Cameron  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
O.  Tobin  have  arrived  in  Paris  from  Munich. 
They  will  spend  the  summer  with  Mrs.  Ferdinand 
Thieriot. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchett  returned  last 
week  from  a  visit  of  several  months  in  Europe. 
The  Misses  Alice  and  Lucy  Hanchett,  who  accom- 
panied them  to  the  United  States,  will  remain  in 
New  York  a  week  longer. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Roberts  of  Los  Angeles,  who  has 
been  visiting  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walker  Kamm,  in  San  Mateo,  will  leave«, 
next  week  for  New  York  en  route  to  Europe. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon,  who  has  been  spending 
the  winter  in  New  York,  will  return  to  California 
in   June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gushing  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  Frederick  Beaver  residence  on  Wash- 
ington   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  are  visiting  at 
Mentone  on  the  Riviera,  where  they  are  the  guests 
of  Lady  Waterlow  of  England.  In  May  they  will 
join  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duval  Moore  have  taken  a  house 
at  Pacific  Avenue  and  Octavia  Streets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hooker  have  returned  to 
San  Mateo  from  a  visit  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Alexander  of  New  York 
will  spend  a  part  of  the  summer  in  California  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Crocker. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  Mr.  Howard 
Spreckels  will  leave  the  first  of  June  for  Eur- 
lingame to   spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Peters  of  Boston  spent 
the  week-end  in  Kentfield  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Kent. 

Mrs.  Edward  Parramore  of  Santa  Barbara  is 
passing  a  week  in  San  Francisco.  She  is  at  the 
Fairmont. 

Mrs.  John  Casserly  left  this  week  for  a  visit  of 
several  days  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Sir  Wilfred  Peek  of  Devonshire,  England,  is 
staying  at  the  St.  Francis  for  a  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard  Clement  left  yesterday 
for  Portland,  after  a  two  weeks'  visit  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  Swinerton  spent  the  week-end  at  Mount 
Diablo  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.   George  McNear. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Sr.,  have  re- 
turned from  a  trip  through  the  southern  part  of 
the  state. 

Captain  Clifford  Erskine-Bolst  has  been  spending 
a  week  in  San  Francisco  at  the  Sf.  Francis.  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Erskine-Bolst  will  sail  for  England 
May   6  th. 

Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs  has  returned  from  a  visit  in 
Santa  Barbara  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dabney. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Eoardman  have  been 
spending  the  Easter  holidays  in  Los  Angeles, 
where    Mr.    Albert   Eoardman   is    attending  school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Lowery  and  Miss  Helen 
Garritt  spent  the  week-end  in  Eurlingame  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tucker 
left  Monday  for  New  York. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lyman  are  spending  a 
fortnight  in  Santa  Barbara, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Sullivan  are  enjoying  a 
month's  sojourn  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Page-Brown  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Murphy  will  spend  the  late  summer  abroad. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Willcutt  will  spend  the 
summer  in  Ross,  where  they  have  purchased  the 
residence   of  Mr.   Henry   Erune. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Shiels  of  Piedmont 
will  leave  on  May  1st  for  San  Francisco,  where 
for  the  next  two  years  they  will  reside  at  2234 
Van  Ness  Avenue, 

St.  Francis  guests  include  Mr.  Leslie  Simmons, 
Pasadena;  Mr.  J,  G.  Randall.  Missoula,  Montana; 
Mr.  I.  D.  Bogan,  Mr.  R.  D.  Emery,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr,  and  Mrs.  J.  Hubert  Ballantine,  New 
York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Pierce,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Pierce,  Meriden,  Connecticut;  Mr.  George 
E.  Warren,  Boston;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Preston, 
Reno;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  McAllister,  Fresno; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Cabe,  New  York;  Mr,  J,  D. 
Fredericks,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  George  A.  Haines, 
Detroit;  Mr.  W.  S.  D.  Smith,  Seattle;  Mr.  L.  A. 
McDonald,  Milwaukee ;  Mr.  Robert  Werner,  Min- 
neapolis; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Strecker,  Bos- 
ton; Mr,  William  B.  Stymus,  Jr.,  New  York;  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Charles  L,  Wolf,  Baltimore;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   H.   C.  Hubley,   Pasadena, 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Palace  include  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Ford,  Merced;  Mr.  W.  W,  Carr, 
Mr.  S.  S.  Brinsmaid,  Los  Angeles ;  Mr.  A.  W. 
McNaughton,  Boston;  Mr,  Clarence  R.  Dutton, 
Ignacio;  Mr.  John  M.  Kelly,  Omaha;  Mrs.  Gilbert 
M.   Weeks,   Mrs.    F,  J,   Sweazey,   Chicago;    Mr.   E. 


E.  Whitaker  and  family,  Sacramento;  Mr.  Carl 
Lamson,  Professor  W.  J.  Gies,  New  York;  Pro- 
fessor F,  C.  Waite,  Cleveland;  Mr.  Earnest  T. 
Tappey,  Detroit;  Dr.  George  Ray  Lockwood,  New 
York;  Mr.  W.  P.  Reid,  Mr.  A.  H.  Loeffler,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Berlin,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Julius 
Friedlander,  Pasadena;  Mr.  Charles  J.  Mills, 
Kingston,  Canada;  Mr,  G,  P.  Schoonmaker,  New 
York;  Mr.  B.  M.  Karlton,  Seattle;  Mr.  Ben  E. 
Eryan,  New  York;  Mr.  C.  M.  Fuller,  Los  An- 
geles, 

Among  those  registered  at  Hotel  Whitconib  are 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  F.  W,  Gramer.  Detroit;  Mr,  D.  C. 
Magie,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  J.  New- 
burgh,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs,  H.  M,  Wilson, 
Sacramento ;  Dr,  C.  F.  English,  Stockton ;  Mr. 
Walter  Hampden,  New  York;  Mr.  C,  H.  Wake- 
field, Merced;  Mr.  J.  Sessenberger,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr,  J,  C.  Knapp,  Minneapolis;  Mr.  J,  C.  Clayes, 
Anaheim;  Mr,  J,  H.  Fay,  San  Jose;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  P.  Hansen,  Selma;  Mr.  C.  Moore,  Glen- 
dale. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Here  for  •  Time,  ■  Breath  of  Time. 

With   the  lone   hills  of  sheep. 

Stone-scarred    and    gray, 

And  the  lone  bleat; 

With  the  brown  old  sleeping  meres  that  meet 

The   storm's  sweep. 

The  sun's  sway 

And  the  stars,  and  all  the  seasons,  with  unaltering 

face; 
With  the  moor-mists  swifting 
As  they  have  swifted 

Down  the  slow  dayfall  since  the  ancient  days; 
With  the  sound  of  the  last  curlew  drifting 
As  it  hath  drifted 
To   the   nestward  beat 
Of  tired  innumerable  wings: 

With  these  most  solitary  things. 
These  pitilessly   aloof 
In  their  harsh  loneliness. 
These  pitifully  weak 
Against  the  stress 
Of  the   eternal   rebuff. 
Here,   for  a  little  span 
On   their    illimitable    bleak 
Abideth  the  warm  memory 
O    man. 

Here,  for  a  time,  a  breath  of  time,  he  brings 
Faiths  groping   past  the   hills,   and  visionlngs; 
Faiths  and  visionings  great  and  sure 
As  the  calm  of  the  moor. 
With  feeble  scratchings  he  made  his  mark 
On  the  hill's  steep; 
For  a  day  and  a  dark 
They  endure. 

By   a   dark  they   outlast   his   laughter   and  tears. 
His   song. 

The  feeble  scratchings  he  hath  traced  along 
By  the   hill's   feet 

Fainter  as  they   uplift  to    the   farmost   crest 
And   the  cloud-veils, 
Outliving  by  a  dark 
The   faiths   and  the   fears 
Of   his  breast 
And   the  visionings — 
By  these  he  maketh   his   mark. 

With   the  lone  hills  of   sheep 
Overspreading  his  eyes,  and  on  his  ears 
The  lone  bleat. 
He  sinketh  in  sleep. 
Deep 

As  the  deep   of  dales 
Is   his   sleep; 
More  deep 

Than  the  brown  old  sleep  of  meres  that  meet 
The  storm's  sweep. 
The    sun's   sway 

And  the  stars,  and  all  the  seasons,  with  unaltering 
face. 

He  dreams:  in  his  dream  he  passeth  not  away. 
He  endureth  even  as  they 
These  most  solitary  things, 
These  pitlessly  aloof 
In   their   harsh   loneliness, 
These   pitifully    weak 
Against  the  stress 
Of   the    eternal    rebuff: — 
The   lone  hills,  stone-scarred   and  gray. 
The    storm's    sweep, 
The   stars,   and   the  sun's   sway; 
The    moor-mists    swifting 
.-Vs  they  have  swifted 

Down  the  slow  dayfall  since  -the  ancient  days; 
The  sound  of  the  last  curlew  drifting 
As  it  hath  drifted 

To  the  nestward  beat  of  tired  innumerable  wings. 
— Thomas  Moult  in   "Down  Here  the  Hawthorn." 

Published  by   the  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


Flood-Tide. 
From  the  heart  of  the  mystic  ocean 

Comes  the  call  of  the  Infinite, 
As  I   stand   on  the  shore  and  listen 

In   the  summer  dark,   star-lit. 
I   stretch   my  arms  to  the  billows 

That  break  on  the  sandy  beach. 
And    I    guard    in    my  soul   the   lesson 

That  only  the  sea  can  teach. 
The  message   is    not   for   the   many 

But  only  the  strong,  whose  souls 
Have    passed   through   the   world   unshackled 

And  never  lost  sight  of  their  foals; 
Whose   feet   have   never   stumbled, 

Whose  heads  have  never  been  bowed, 
Who,  dauntless  have  steered  their  passage 

Where  the  deepest  furrows  plowed. 
The   Infinite  calls  me  ever 

And  I  pray  when  my  body  has  died, 
I  may  wait  for  the  new  life  somewhere 

As  a  part  of  the  great  Flood-Tide. 
-Virginia     T.     McCormick     in     "Star    Dust     and 
Gardens." 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern. 
May    each    newborn    day    find    you    newborn    too, 
With    faith  and   strength   for  tasks  to  do — 
With    a    newborn   vision,    a    far-reaching    sight. 
For    the    seemingly    wrong    perhaps    is    just    right. 
— Annette  Henrikscn. 

■»• 

William  Murdoch  first  used  gas  in   1792, 


Direct 

Your 

Out-of-town 

Friends 

to  the 

WHITCOMB 

Room  with  bath  1  person 
$2.50  to  $6.00 

Room  with  bath  2  persons 
$4.00  to  $8.00 

Luncheon 75c 

Dinner $1.50 

HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

Market    St.,    at    Civic   Center 

D.  M.  LINNARD  ERNEST  DRURY 

Lessee  Manager 


Cape  Cod  Humorist  Coming. 

San  Francisco  is  to  have  two  evenings  of 
fun  with  the  American  humorist,  Joseph  C. 
Lincoln,  known  as  "The  Cape  Cod  Chronicler." 
Lincoln  is  the  author  of  "Cap'n  Dri"  and  a 
score  of  other  Cape  Cod  novels,  "Cape  Cod 
Ballads,"  and  "Shavings,"  a  play.  He  reads 
histories  even  better  than  he  writes  them. 

He  is  scheduled  to  appear,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Paul  Elder,  in  the  Scottish  Rite  Audi- 
torium, Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  April 
25th  and  27th.  He  will  also  speak  in  the  Paul 
Elder  Gallery  Wednesday  afternoon,  April 
26th.  The  programme  will  be  different  on 
each  occasion. 


A  Chinese  baby  in  China  receives  its  name 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  If  it  is  a  boy 
its  head  is  shaved  at  a  feast  to  which  friends 
and  relatives  are  invited.  Many  bring  pres- 
ents. In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  pres- 
ent takes  the  form  of  a  silver  plate  with  good 
wishes  engraved  upon  it. 


TRAINED  NURSE,  graduate  of  King's 
College  Hospital,  London,  wishes  a  position 
to  care  for  invalid,  elderly  person,  chil- 
dren or  In  the  capacity  of  companion  on 
European  trip.  Speaks  English,  Italian  and 
French.  References.  Address  G.  S.,  care 
of   First    National    Bank,    San   Francisco. 


THINK  of  it!  This 
cigar  has  been 
famed  for  50  years  as 
"Old  Reliable".  It  never 
varies.  Gato  is  Pure 
Havana;  not  a  "blend". 

FOR   SALE  EVERYWHERE 
All  popular  sizes  and  shapes. 

GATO 

S.  BACHMAN  G?  CO.,  INC. 
Pacific  Coast  Distributors 

San  Francisco,  Calil.  S 


THE    ARGONAUT 


April  22,  1922. 
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CIGARS 

SUPREME  IN   Q.UAUTY 


M.BmSKOWER 
•ZOl  Moni^omeru  SI. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


A  man,  in  love  with  a  dimple,  often  makes 
the  mistake  of  marrying  the  whole  girl. — 
London  Opinion. 

Little  Girl  (caught  stealing  jam) — ^Well, 
mummy,  I'm  very  sorry;  but  these  little  lapses 
will  occur. — Punch. 

Judge — What  made  you  pick  this  man's 
pocket?  Prisoner — Judge,  1  never  picked  it. 
It  just  happened  to  be  next. — Judge. 

Teacher — What  is  a  mummy  ?  Junior — A 
raiommy  is — a  mummy  is — a  mummy  is  a 
poppy's  wife. — Youngstown   Telegram, 

First  College  Man — I  want  you  to  come  to 
our  dance  tonight.  Second  Ditto — Thanks. 
Is  it  formal ;  or  shall  I  wear  my  own  clothes  ? 
—Life. 

Irate  Mother — I'll  larn  yer !  Throw  rice  on 
the  princess,  would  yer,  when  it  was  meant 
for  yer  farver's  curry ! — London  Passing 
Show. 

"Did  your  brother  have  any  luck  when  he 
was  hunting  tigers  in  India,  John?"  "Yes, 
sir,  great  luck — he  never  met  anv." — Irish 
World, 

Fisherwoman — Don't  you  want  to  buy  some 
fine  crabs,  sir  ?  Look — they're  all  alive. 
Summer  Boarder — Yes,  but  are  they  fresh  ? — 
Paris  Le  Jouriuxl  Amusant. 

Registrar — Air.  Brown,  you  have  overcut 
French.  Why  do  you  go  to  New  York  so 
often  ?  Stude — Why — I — er — go  to  see  my 
grandmother.      Registrar — Do    you    mean    the 


one  I  saw  you  with  last  Saturday?  Wonder- 
ful how  these  old  women  get  around  nowa- 
days ! — Yale  Record. 

Guest — Do  you  make  a.  reduction  to  people 
in  the  same  line  of  business  ?  Manager — Yes. 
Are  you  a  restaurateur?  Guest — No.  I'm  a 
thief  by  profession. — Paris  La  Baxonnette. 

"Fashions  are  hindrances  to  health."  "I 
don't  think  so,"  rejoined  Miss  Cayenne. 
"Onlv  robust  people  can  wear  silk  stockings 
in  winter  and  furs  in  summer." — Washington 
Star. 

"Here's  my  bill,"  said  the  surgeon.  "Wish 
you  would  pay  down  $100,  and  then  $25  per 
week."  "Sounds  like  buying  an  automobile," 
said  the  patient.  "I  am,"  said  the  surgeon. — 
Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

The  Larger  Boy — I  want  a  tooth  out,  an'  I 
don't  want  gas,  'cos  I'm  in  a  'urr>'.  The 
Dentist — That's  a  brave  young  man  !  Which 
tooth  is  it?  The  Larger  Boy — Show  'im  yer 
tooth,  Albert. — London  Passing  Show, 

"What's  it  the  sign  of  when  your  girl  re- 
fuses to  kiss  you?"  asks  a  hurt  contemporary. 
\^'eU,  it  used  to  mean  she  had  a  split  lip  or 
had  been  eating  onions,  and  we  don't  believe 
the  feminine  nature  has  changed  any. — Buffalo 
Times. 

The  Waiter  (who  is  on  a  week's  notice) — 
Did  you  have  tomato  or  pea  soup,  sir?  The 
Customer — Heaven  knows!  It  tasted  more 
like  soap.  The  Waiter — Ah,  that  would  be 
tomato,  sir.  The  pea  soup  tastes  like  paraffin. 
— Punch. 

Judge  Priest — Parson,  that  turkey  you  sold 
me  yesterday  wasn't  a  tame  one  as  you 
claimed  it  to  be,  for  I  found  shot  in  it.  Par- 
son Brown — ^Judge,  dat  was  a  tame  turkey 
jest  like  I  sed  it  was;  dem  shot  was  meant 
for   me. — Judge. 

Sandy — So  ye  didn'a  go  away  for  the  New- 
Year,  Mac  ?  Mac — No,  Sandy.  The  Mac- 
gregors  wrote  an'  invited  me  to  their  place, 
an'  I'd  like  to  have  gone,  but  they  forgot  tae 
enclosed  a  stamped  envelope  for  reply. — Lon- 
don Passing  Shoic. 

It  was  during  the  impaneling  of  a  jurj- ;  the 
following  colloquy  occurred:  "You  are  a 
prop ertj'-h older  ?"  "Yes,  your  honor."  "Mar- 
ried or  single  ?"  "I  have  been  married  for 
five  years,  your  honor."  "Have  you  formed 
or  expressed  any  opinion  ?"  "Not  for  five 
years,  your  honor." — Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

Sherlock  and  the  faithful  Watson  were 
strolling  down  Piccadilly.  "There's  a  woman 
in  ver\-  short  skirts  just  behind  us,  my  dear 
doctor,"  murmured  the  great  detective.  "Mar- 
velous !"  enthused  Watson,  after  he  had  cor- 
roborated the  statement  by  a  glance  behind. 
"How  in  the  world  did  you  ever  know  with- 
out turning  your  head  ?"  "Purely  elementary, 
dear  old  fellow.  I  merely  obser\'ed  the  faces 
of  the  people  who  are  walking  toward  us." — 
American  Legion  Weekly. 
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EAT 


FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 


m  Three  Cakes  a  Day  m 

M  The   corrective   food  to  g 

=  — increase  appetite  g 

W  — improve  digestion  g 

g  — clear  the  complexion.  M 

M  Place   a   standing   order   with  your        M 

M  Grocer  g 
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Who  remembers  the  name  of  Aaron  Manbyf 
It  is  just  one  hundred  years  ago  since  the 
first  iron  steamboat  left  the  dock>'ards  of 
Tipton,  in  England,  and,  after  being  tested 
on  the  Thames,  was  employed  in  a  direct 
service  between  London  and  Paris.  In  1822 
a  return  was  made  to  the  House  of  Commons 
showing  the  time  consumed  by  steamers  as 
compared  with  sailing  vessels  on  some  thirty 
coasting  routes ;  the  average  speed  given  for 
steamers  in  the  best  of  these  was  from  eight  to 
nine  kTiots,  while  the  average  time  taken 
varied  from  one-half  to  one-sixth  (or  even 
less)  of  the  time  taken  by  sailing  vessels. 
After  the  first  sea  voyage  the  Aaron  Manby 
was  employed  solely  on  the  Seine,  where  it 
navigated  as  late  as  1846. 


A  tax  on  congressional  explanations  of 
votes  on  the  soldier  bonus  might  raise  enough 
to  pay  the  soldier  bonus. 


I 


n  Your  Shirt  Wardrobe 

Every  sleeve  the  corred:  length 

Every  neckband  a  perfedt  fit 

Every  yoke  sloped  to  the  contour  of  your  shoulders 

Ever>'  other  measure  to  your  exacS:  proportions 

IT  made  by 

D.  C.  Heger 

Maker  of  Exclusive  Shirts    - 

UNDERXS.'XAR  ■  PAJAiL^S  ■  ROBES  *  NECK^VEAR 

ii6'ii8  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco 


Should  not  be  kept   at  home   nor  in   an  office  safe. 

You  can  rent  a  box  at  the  CROCKER  SAFE  DE- 
POSIT VAULTS 


Crocker  Bldg. 


$4.00  a  Year 


San  Frandsco 


New  York's  Good  Taste. 

George  Wybo,  the  well-known  French  archi- 
tect, on  returning  from  America  has  pub- 
lished in  ITntransigeant  his  impressions  of 
architecture  in  this  countr>'. 

"An  examination  of  the  thirty-  or  forty- 
stor>'-li'gh  office  buildings  raised  within  re- 
cent years,"  he  says,  "buildings  of  an  impec- 
cable though  rapid  execution,  well  propor- 
tioned, with  harmonious  lines,  with  sober 
decorations,  made  of  splendid  and  well- 
worked  materials,  causes  us  to  modify  a  too 
generally  accepted  opinion,  and  to  recoimize 
a  new  art,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  an 
art  calculated  to  make  us  receive  strong  im- 
pressions, such  as  we  receive  from  the  power 
and  grandeur  of  our  cathedrals  and  other 
monuments  of  the  past. 

"In  lower  Broadway  and  near  the  City 
Hall,"  he  says,  speaking  of  Xew  York,  "rising 
to  a  height  of  over  200  metres,  are  the  most 
formidable  business  temples,  such  as  the 
Woolworth,  Equitable,  Adams,  Cunard, 
Bankers'  Trust  and  Liberty  Tower  buildings. 
These,  different  among  themselves,  but  each 
in  its  own  genre,  by  their  construction,  their 
form,  their  lines  of  architecture  and  their 
disposition  are  indisputably  masterpieces. 

"The  public  institutions,  such  as  the  new 
Municipal  Building,  the  Hudson  River  docks, 
the  Custom  House,  the  new  Public  Library, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  the  Grand  Central  Ter- 
minal and  the  hotels  Commodore,  Biltmore. 
Vanderbilt,  Belmont  and  Pennsylvania,  are 
also,  not  only  by  their  aspect,  their  beautiful 
proportions,  and  their  execution,  but  also  by 
their  arrangement,  their  utilitj%  and  their  per- 
fect order,  beautiful  monuments  which  do 
honor  to  the  city  possessing  them  and  to  the 
architects   who   built    them. 

"The  new  churches,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  that  of  St.  Thomas:  the  beautiful 
dwelling  houses,  the  clubs,  the  banks,  the 
stores  of  luxury  on  Fifth  Avenue,  displaying 
the  choicest  materials,  marble,  precious  woods 
and  stones  and  the  finest  chiseled  bronze,  are 
worthy  of  the  elegant  customers  who  visit 
them ;  for  one  must  recognize  the  delicate 
taste  shown  by  Xew  York  women,  both  in 
their  toilet  and  their  homes." 

Upon  this  the   editor  of  I'Intransigeant  re- 


marks that  the  good  taste  of  Americans  can 
not  cause  surprise,  because  they  appreciate 
the  masterpieces  of  French  art. 


Candid  Hostess  (on  seeing  her  nephew's 
fiancee  for  the  first  time) — I  never  should 
have  known  you  from  your  photograph- 
Reggie  told  me  you  were  so  pretty.  Reggie's 
Fiancee — No,  Fm  not  pretty,  so  I  have  to 
try  to  be  nice,  and  it's  such  a  bore.  Have 
you  ever  tried? — Pearson's  Weekly. 

Eleven  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born  white 
population  in  the  United  States,  ten  years  oi 
age  or  older,  according  to  the  1930  census, 
was  unable  to  speak  English. 
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PORTOLA^WOODS 

A  Spring  Valley  Subdivision 


In  the  desirable  Woodside  dis- 
trict of  San  ilateo  County  is  tlie 
country-home  acreage  known  as 
Portola  Woods.  It  adjoins  the 
Family  Farm  and  the  properties  of 
Stanford  University,  being  situated 
less  than  five  miles  from  the  Uni- 
versitj-  buildings. 

Here  are  thickets  and  open  spaces, 
hills  and  hollows,  with  a  wealth  of 
oaks,  redwoods  and  other  trees,  the 
whole  so  subdivided  as  to  give  each 
parcel  the  charm  of  scenic  variety. 

Bear  Gulch  Creek  flows  through 
the  property  to  join  San  Francis- 
quito  Creek. 

Water  is  piped  to  every  lot,  the 
roads  are  good,  there  are  here  com- 
bined the  advantages  of  rustic  se- 
clusion and  accessibility. 

Home-sites  vary  in  size  from  8  to 
39  acres.  For  the  parcels  that  re- 
main unsold  prices  per  acre  range 
from  $450  to  $650 — lower  than  pre- 
vailing prices  for  similar  property 
in  that  region.  These  prices  are 
particularly  attractive  compared 
with  prices  of  city  lots. 

The  high-class  improvements  on 
the  parcels  already  sold  stamp  the 
countryside  so  rmmistakably  that 
this  subdivision  can  not  fail  to  ap- 
peal to  the  most  discriminating 
seeker  after  the  ideal  country-home 

site. 

*        *         *         * 

Full  information  and  maps  may 
be  had  from  T.  J.  \\'ilder.  Real 
Estate  Department.  Spring  \'alley 
Water  Company,  375  Sutter  Street, 
San  Francisco.     Douglas  2562. 
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tomobile  interests.  The  automobile  business  is  a  young 
business,  and  the  salesmen  in  it  are,  as  a  rule,  young 
men,  gifted  beyond  all  reasonable  requirements  with 
that  emotive  mental  stimulus  known  as  enthusiasm. 
Bridges  are  not  built  by  enthusiasm,  but  by  hard- 
headed,  cost-counting,  and  distance-figuring  engineers; 
better  qualified,  perhaps,  if  they  have  a  dash  of  cold 
Scotch  blood.  Bridging  the  bay  between  city  and 
island  hardly  belongs  in  the  realm  of  prophecy — it  is 
more  a  matter  of  poetry.  But  when  we  get  down  to 
Dumbarton  we  are  on  a  basis  at  least  of  the  possible. 
The  basin  south  of  that  line  is  not  important,  and  some 
day,  to  indulge  in  a  little  prophecy,  it  may  be  filled  in 
and  used  to  support  the  skyscrapers  of  a  really  greater 
San  Francisco.  In  the  meantime,  the  best  accommoda- 
tion for  automobiles  crossing  the  bay  will  continue  to 
be  the  mobile  ferryboat  with  its  flexible  schedule,  alter- 
able to  fit  changing  "load"  conditions.  We  should  have 
more  of  them,  and  then  our  transportation  troubles 
would  be  greatly  diminished.  Of  course,  one  of  the 
worst  aspects  of  the  business  is  the  peak  load  of  Sun- 
days, with  comparatively  idle  plant  the  balance  of  the 
week.  But  that  applies  to  bridges  as  well  as  ferry- 
boats. And  while  a  ferryboat  that  was  superfluous  six 
days  of  the  week  might  be  taken  somewhere  else  for 
that  period  and  put  into  other  service,  the  bridge  must 
stay  where  it  is.  There  is  hardly  any  way  to  reduce 
that  peak  except  to  introduce  five  or  six  new  religions 
with  distributed  days  for  observance,  by  automobile. 
We  do  not  expect  that.  Yet  the  engineers  say  they  can 
do  anything  if  they  can  get  the  money. 


A  Possible  Bridge. 

The  prospects  for  improved  transportation  in  and  out 
of  San  Francisco  have  been  greatly  bettered  by  recent 
developments,  and  the  handicaps  of  the  city's  peninsular 
location,  if  it  imposes  any  handicaps,  should  shortly  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  Hyde  Street-Marin 
County  ferry  plans  are  going  along  well.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  that  Yerba  Buena  Island  will  be 
turned  into  something  useful  as  a  union  railway  termi- 
nal and  the  ferry  haul  thus  cut  in  two;  and  that  the 
bridge  will  be  built  across  the  bay — at  Dumbarton 
Point.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  if  Yerba 
Buena  Island  could  have  been  made  a  railway  terminal 
fifty  years  ago  the  work  done  at  Port  Costa  would 
have  been  much  more  quickly  and  economically  per- 
formed near  San  Francisco.  Anti-corporation  hatreds 
prevented  it  then,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  growing  reason 
and  understanding  that  this  shadow  does  not  appear  to 
darken  the  present  prospects.  Building  a  bridge  at 
Dumbarton  Point  is  something  that  can  be  done,  and 
it  will  be  done  the  sooner  if  there  can  be  diverted  to 
it  the  energy  of  eloquence  certain  persons  have  hereto- 
fore devoted  to  bridging  the  bay  in  the  line  of  Yerba 
Buena  Island.  That  bridge  was  built  of  unalloyed 
optimism.  Optimism  is  a  fine,  stimulating  thing,  often 
born  of  youth  and  inexperience,  sometimes  valu- 
able as  a  tonic  to  the  human  system  and  the  social 
order,  but  often  strangely  misleading  as  to  conclusions. 
The    island    bridge    project    had    behind    it    the    au- 


The  Faith  of  France. 

When  Premier  Poincare,  from  Bar-le-Duc,  declares 
that  France  will  if  necessary  see  to  it  alone  that  the 
treaty  of  Versailles  is  executed  in  case  Germany  at- 
tempts to  evade  the  reparations  payment,  he  un- 
doubtedly voices  the  determination  of  the  French 
people,  who  have  been  over-patient  with  an  exasper- 
ating situation  and  have  reason  to  feel  they  have  failed 
to  receive  just  recognition  of  their  forbearance  from 
any  quarter.  In  the  interests  of  harmony,  France  has 
accepted  reductions  of  her  dues  from  the  Germans, 
only  to  be  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  even  in 
this  country,  by  persons  who  should  have  had  more 
respect  for  her  heroism  and  her  sacrifices.  There  will 
probably  be  no  further  wavering.  There  is  nothing 
vacillating  about  French  sentiment  where  a  bill  is  con- 
cerned; and  those  that  have  been  expecting  submissive 
amiability  until  the  reparations  payments,  through  suc- 
cessive adjustments,  should  have  diminished  to  the 
vanishing  point  will  probably  find  that,  like  Cousin 
Egbert,  France  can  be  pushed  just  so  far. 

The  war  cost  her  $56,130,000,000  and  the  ruin  of 
seven  of  her  richest  departments.  She  did  not  pro- 
voke it;  on  the  contrary  she  did  what  she  could  to 
placate  her  implacable  enemy  by  withdrawing  her 
armies  ten  miles  behind  the  frontier  within  forty-eight 
hours  of  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities.  That  may 
have  been  a  "gesture,"  but  it  was  a  noble  one,  a 
significant  one,  and  one  that  really  involved  the  gravest 
dangers.  She  lost  1,400,000  men  and  incalculable 
wealth  in  the  disorganization  of  her  trade  and  industry 
Yet  at  the  London  conference  of  May,  1921,  in  order 
to  help  the  restoration  of  Europe,  she  voluntarily  con 
sented  to  a  reduction  of  her  just  claim  on  Germany, 
as  fixed  by  the  Reparations  Commission,  from  218, 
000,000,000  francs  to  about  180,000,000,000  francs,  or 
approximately  20  per  cent.  Claims  of  America  and 
England  for  feeding  the  Germans  after  the  armistice, 
and  for  keeping  troops  on  the  Rhine,  were  given 
priority  over  those  of  France,  so  that  she  has  not  yet 
received  a  cent  from  Germany,  and  her  government  has 
had  to  advance  for  German  account  some  80,000,000,000 
francs  for  restoration  of  the  area  the  Germans  devas- 
tated,  for  pensions  to  those  they  widowed,  orphjded. 


wounded  and  disabled,  and  for  interest  on  the  sums  her 
government  had  to  borrow  for  these  purposes. 

Germany  was  not  devastated.  She  had  no  ruined 
mines  and  factory  districts.  In  1921  she  spent  more 
than  250.000,000,000  marks;  raising  railroad  wages, 
building  workmen's  cottages,  and,  what  is  more  sig- 
nificant of  inclination,  collecting  as  little  as  possible  in 
the  way  of  railroad  fares  and  taxes  while  permitting 
her  people  to  export  their  stocks,  bonds,  and  money  to 
Switzerland.  She  is  today  launching  a  new  merchant 
marine,  and  three  of  her  largest  ships  bear  the  names 
of  Tirpitz,  Ludendorf,  and  Buelow — an  insult  to  the 
nations  she  wronged.  The  French  people  are  paying 
taxes  at  the  rate  of  $45.62  a  head  annually — the  Ger- 
man at  the  rate  of  $13.88. 

To  a  casual  observer  from  another  planet  it  jnight 
appear  that  Germany  had  performed  an  act  of  merit  for 
which  she  was  now  enjoying  a  well-earned  reward. 
She  is,  in  fact,  likely  to  reimburse  herself  rapidly  out  of 
her  new  Russian  business  for  every  pfennig  she  spent 
trying  to  conquer  western  Europe. 

In  spite  of  this  inequitable  and  iniquitous  state  of 
affairs,  propaganda  is  incessant,  and  even  appears  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  at  times,  to  discredit  France  and 
promote  distrust  of  her  on  the  part  of  her  recent  allies. 
She  is  accused  of  maintaining  a  large  standing  army. 
She  has  fewer  men  and  officers  under  arms  by  166,000 
than  she  had  in  July,  1914.  She  is  accused  of  wasting 
her  resources  on  armaments.  She  spends  far  less  today 
on  her  army  than  the  United  States,  and  less  than  half 
what  is  spent  by  Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  German  disarmament  is  largely  sham  and  Ger- 
many is  maintaining  a  pretty  skeleton  of  a  military 
system  which  can  be  expanded  and  mobilized  on  the 
shortest  notice.  She  is  accused  of  extravagance  in  a 
world  that  is  starving.  Yet  she  has  reduced  her  budget 
and  her  paper  money  and  seems  to  be  applying  to  all 
her  problems  that  care  and  thrift  which  are  among  her 
great  national   virtues. 

These  things  should  be  understood.  Some  of  them 
are  well  known,  but  are  in  danger  of  being  forgotten 
unless  there  is  reassertion  of  them  in  the  midst  of  the 
continuous  misrepresentation  by  the  friends  of  the  re- 
cent common  enemy.  The  statistical  basis  of  most  of 
these  statements  appears  in  the  course  of  an  article  by 
Stephane  Lauzanne,  a  reputable  French  publicist, 
printed  in  the  current  North  American  Review.  The 
article  is  entitled  "France  in  the  Dock,"  and  that  title 
should  bring  a  sense  of  shame  to  those  that  have  sought 
unjustly  to  put  her  there.  She  has  bled  for  civiliza- 
tion, she  has  been  the  sacrifice  of  nations.  If  she 
wearies  now  of  misrepresentation  and  injustice,  and 
declares  she  will  stand  no  more  of  it  in  the  injurious 
form  of  further  reduction  of  German  reparations, 
Americans  should  be  the  last  people  on  earth  to  blame 
her — we  were  last  into  the  war.  "Let  us  have  peace" — 
and  let  us  be  just. 


The  Return  of  Dolliverism. 

If  you  have  committeed  any  new  tariff  schedules  to 
memory  from  the  bill  recently  reported  out  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  you  will  have  time  to  un- 
learn them  before  the  bill  passes,  for  it  is  not  going  to 
pass  very  soon,  and  when  it  does  it  will  not  greatly  re- 
semble its  present  self,  either  in  detail  or  in  general 
purpose.  The  fluid  condition  of  world  affairs  is  having 
some  strange  effects,  and  the  longer  the  passage  of  the 
bill  is  delayed  the  more  radical  the  changes  in  it  are 
likely  to  be.  We  shall  probably  have  to  bring  up  a 
changeling. 

Observers  at  Washington  remark  that  the  tariff'  bill 
is  now  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  Senator  Dolliver  of 
Iowa.  Dolliver  is  dead,  but  his  footfalls  still  re- 
verberate through  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol  with 
echoes  that  are  hollow  and  ominous.  It  was  Dolliver 
who,  in  1909,  introduced  the  Iowa  idea  in  the  fonr  of 
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insurgency  against  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill:  that  idea 
being  that  the  farmer  was  more  interested  in  low  tariffs 
on  what  he  had  to  buy  than  on  high  protection  on 
what  he  had  to  sell,  because  his  surplus  is  exported  and 
hence  the  prices  he  receives  are  made  abroad  in  com- 
petition with  foreigners,  while  the  prices  he  pays  are 
made  under  domestic  conditions,  in  which  a  high  tariff 
prevents  foreign  competition  from  operating  in  his 
favor. 

That  seemed  a  good  platform  on  which  to  stand  for  a 
moderate  tariff".  But  the  farmers  have  not  of  late  con- 
sistently stood  upon  it.  Last  year  they  became  alarmed 
over  the  dumping  of  a  five-year  accimaulation  of  Aus- 
tralian wool  and  large  quantities  of  Canadian  wheat; 
and  the  farm  bloc,  organized,  led,  and  told  just  where 
it  might  get  off  b}'  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, began  demanding  extraordinary  protection  on 
farm  products.  The  farm  bloc  became  extremely  in- 
fluential among  a  lot  of  congressmen  that  dread  trouble, 
and  the  result  was  the  agricultural  emergency  tariff. 

Now  comes  the  comic  opera  twist.  The  farmers' 
chorus  is  on  the  stage,  with  rakes,  funny  hats,  big 
boots  and  all,  prepared  for  a  real  agricultural  hoe- 
down,  the  orchestra  is  tuned  for  "Turkey  in  the 
Straw,'"  the  fun  is  about  to  begin,  when  a  messenger 
arrives  announcing  that  the  Australian  wool  is  all  used 
up  and  the  Canadian  wheat  is  as  high  as  the  American ; 
and  so  no  high  tariff  on  such  commodities  can  do  the 
farmers  any  real  good,  whereas  the  wicked  manufac- 
tm'ers  who  inhabit  the  big  cities  and  have  dark  doings 
with  capitalists  and  bankers  are  about  to  receive  a  de- 
gree of  protection  heretofore  imknown,  under  which 
they  can  charge  what  they  like  on  whatever  the  farmer 
has  to  buy.  Consternation.  Dark  stage.  And  when 
the  lights  go  up  again  the  farmers  are  figuring  instead 
of  singing  and  dancing. 

The  figuring  appears  to  have  led  them  back  to.  or 
at  least  toward,  the  Iowa  idea  and  the  Dolliver  policy. 
The  Argonaut  is  informed  that  the  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration has  denounced  the  American  valuation  plan  as 
an  instrument  for  raising  a  tariff  barrier  against  imports. 
The  farmers  are  beginning  to  understand  that  trade  can 
not  flow  one  way  all  the  time,  any  more  than  water 
in  a  tub.  Senator  Gooding,  an  Idaho  sheep-grower, 
had  been  made  the  head  of  a  strictly  Republican 
tariff  bloc,  and  he  was  strong  for  the  American  valua- 
tion scheme,  but  he  suddenly  found  that  the  scow  had 
sunk  under  him.  When  the  vote  on  the  valuation  clause 
was  taken  in  the  Finance  Committee  there  were  only 
three  members  who  would  stand  for  the  new  system. 
But  the  tariff  bloc,  on  the  theory  that  the  farmer  still 
wanted  what  he  once  had  wanted,  could  not  understand, 
and  went  ahead  elevating  farm  schedules.  And  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  bill  was  made  public  President 
J.  R.  Howard  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  made  a 
violent  attack  on  it  as  containing  indefensibly  high  rates 
on  manufactured  products.  He  went  right  back  to  the 
shocking  Iowa  notion  of  thirteen  years  ago:  that  the 
farmers  are  more  interested  in  low  rates  on  what  they 
buy  than  on  high  rates  on  what  they  sell.  And  he  said : 
"What  the  Senate  needs  is  another  Dolliver." 

So  the  Iowa  notion  has  come  back,  and  DoUiverism 
stalks  again  through  the  marble  halls  of  the  Capitol. 
When  Dolliver  lived  that  ism  was  strong,  and  it  seems 
likely  to  be  so  again.  The  farm  bloc  and  the  tariff  bloc 
are  very  ill.  It  is  said  that  their  iiwrale  has  been  de- 
stroyed and  their  solidarity  has  departed.  The  agenda 
has  been  kicked  into  the  Potomac,  the  league  is  busted. 
The  situation  invites  parliamentary'  anarchy.  And  in  the 
House,  Fordney  is  fuming  about  the  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
can valuation  plan,  and  does  not  seem  at  all  placated 
b)'  the  mechanism  the  present  bill  provides,  through 
which  the  President  has  power  within  a  50  per  cent, 
limit  to  raise  and  lower  duties  and  fix  their  rates  on  the 
i\merican  wholesale  price  in  order  to  prevent  dumping. 

In  the  meantime,  persons  who  suppose  the  President 
has  taken  full  charge  of  the  situation  are  a  little  in 
error.  He  may  be  able  to  dominate  Congress  when  he 
wishes  to,  but  he  sees  no  necessity  for  dominating  it 
just  now.  In  fact,  it  is  better  not.  Making  tariffs  is 
the  particular  job  of  Congress,  and  to  Congress  belongs 
the  responsibility,  the  glory,  and  the  grief.  President 
Harding  is  wise  enough  to  understand  that.  He  has 
just  achieved  one  victory,  in  respect  to  the  navy  per- 
sonnel, and  judicious  moderation  is  the  keynote  of  his 
character.  He  will  probably  have  something  to  say 
about  the  wisdom  and  the  moral  necessity  of  redeeming 
party  f  edges  by  the  early  enactment  of  a  permanent 
;     .  but  it  is  also  likely  that  he  will  not  go  very 


far  beyond  that.  We  may  not  see  any  tariff  legislation 
at  all  at  this  session  of  Congress,  and  b\'  the  time  the 
matter  is  taken  up  again  it  may  have  become  evident 
that  what  we  need  is  a  tariff  that  will  enable  Europe 
to  trade  a  little  more  freely  with  us  instead  of  less  so, 
in  order  to  stabilize  the  exchange  situation  and  enable 
her  to  pay  her  debts.  There  would  still  be  room  for 
the  principle  of  protection  to  operate,  in  cases  where  it 
]  was  needed  and  found  expedient. 


•  The  Barbers  of  Oroville. 

I  In  Sacramento  the  Days  of  '49  Committee  has 
!  "launched"  a  beard-growing  contest  among  some 
'  aspirants  for  easy  athletic  honors  who  started  from 
I  scratch  with  clean  shaves  and  will  finish  at  the  coming 
I  celebration  with  enough  hair  for  a  mattress.  It  is  a 
I  silly  business,  but  this  is  a  silly  world,  and  so  the 
capillary  conflict  has  produced  considerable  publicity 
I  (which  may  or  may  not  be  valuable)  for  the  capital  of 
I  California,  it  will  probably  cause  many  more  persons 
to  hear  of  Sacramento  than  would  ever  have  heard  of 
it  otherwise,  but  hardly  to  flock  there  and  invest  in 
real  estate  or  put  up  ofiice  buildings  in  the  hope  of 
having  them  tenanted  by  other  immigrants  attracted  to 
permanent  settlement,  investment,  and  development  by 
the  whisker  sweepstakes.  -\nd  the  race  itself  seems 
lacking  in  power  to  thrill,  the  contestants  being  more 
suggestive  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  than  of  good,  going  busi- 
ness. Watching  other  people's  whiskers  grow  is  a 
milder  game  than  dry  golf,  and  probably  not  much 
more  exciting  than  Mark  Twain's  celebrated  ride  on  a 
glacier.  For  that  reason  we  should  have  expected  the 
conflict  to  rage  in  silence,  attracting  rather  pits'  than 
hostilitj'  and  opposition. 

But  in  such  a  distracted  world  you  never  can  tell; 
and  it  appears  that  the  hate  habit  has  become  so  in- 
grained in  us  during  recent  years  that,  combined  with 
the  general  disposition  to  reach  for  any  selfish  advan- 
tage, certain  barbers  of  Oroville  have  started  a  drive 
against  Sacramento's  latest  form  of  dissipation.  They 
put  their  obstructionism  on  high  moral  grounds.  They 
do  not  purpose  forcibly  to  tie  down  and  shave  the  chin 
athletes  of  their  sister  city  and  then  collect  for  it,  in- 
cluding tips,  but  in  accordance  with  the  prevalent  prac- 
tice of  crj-ing  for  help  to  some  government  commis- 
sion every  time  anything  is  either  desired  or  disliked, 
they  appeal  to  have  the  cruel  spectacle  suppressed  by 
the  state  board  of  health  on  the  theorj-  that  it  is  in- 
sanitary. Thus  they  make  themselves  our  protectors, 
and  the  state  board  of  health  their  protectors,  and 
acquire  much  merit  for  serving  themselves;  and  inci- 
dentall)',  if  they  win,  it  is  going  to  look  very  bad  for 
our  old  Poughkeepsie  friends  the  Smith  Brothers, 
Trade  and  Mark. 

Of  course,  what  the  barbers  of  Oroville  really  mean 
is  that  if  the  Sacramento  example  should  result  in 
bringing  beards  back  into  fashion  it  would  be  insani- 
tary for  the  financial  system  of  their  ancient  craft.  It 
is  neither  a  fresh  nor  a  refreshing  principle  of  political 
activitv'.  It  would  be,  on  the  contrarj',  both  fresh  and 
refreshing,  a  sort  of  living  Bughouse  Fable,  if  the 
barbers  would  declare  that  in  the  interest  of  economy 
men  should  either  wear  beards  and  long  hair  as  of 
yore,  or  shave  themselves  and  have  their  wives  apply 
the  clippers  to  their  heads:  if  salesmen  in  stores  would 
persuade  extravagant  customers  that  they  do  not  need 
to  clutter  up  their  homes,  garrets,  and  back  yards  with 
so  many  useless  things ;  if  manufacturers  would  send 
lobbies  to  Washington  to  persuade  Congress  that  they 
do  not  need  quite  so  high  a  tariff;  if  the  American 
[Legion  would  say:  "We  think  general  business  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  get  on  its  feet  so  that  the  unem- 
ployed may  find  work  before  anything  is  done  about  a 
!  bonus,  and  then  when  almost  everj'body  is  earning 
j  money  we  probably  shall  not  need  any  further  heip, 
{except  in  cases  of  disablement";  if  the  automobile 
salesman  would  say :  "It  is  not  good  business  for  you 
to  buy  a  car  until  you  have  paid  oft"  the  mortgage  now 
on  your  home";  if  a  tailor  would  tell  a  customer;  "I 
made  that  last  suit  so  well  that  you  do  not  need  an- 
other just  )-et,  and  I  refuse  to  malce  one  for  you.  Take 
your  money  home  to  your  wife  and  children,  or  put  it 
in  the  bank  and  let  the  banker  circulate  it  in  the  form 
of  a  loan  to  some  needed  and  financially  reproductive 
enterprise";  or  if  the  milliner  would  sny:  "Madame,  I 
think  the  cheaper  hat  is  more  becoming." 

But  nothing  of  the  sort  happens.  Sometimes  it  looks 
as  though  it  never  would.  Our  guess  is  that  it  never 
will,  at  least  in  our  time.     We  all  seem  to  be  made 


from  the  same  earthy  substance  as  the  barbers  of  Oro- 
ville. Several  centuries  ago  the  silversmiths  of  Ephesus 
raised  the  crj',  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,"  be- 
cause they  did  a  good  business  in  images  among  her 
devotees,  and  Christianity  seemed  to  threaten  it.  That 
principle  is  always  at  work  in  the  world.  Its  recurrent 
assertion  in  new  forms  is  part  of  the  price  of  liberty. 
At  worst,  the  barbers  are  no  worse  than  the  silver- 
smiths. 

Probably  the  greatest  chapter,  or  lodge,  of  the  An- 
cient Order  of  the  Barbers  of  Oroville  is  now  in  session 
at  Genoa.  , 

Too  Many  Laws. 

This  week's  revelations  in  police  corruption  of  the 
bootleg  brand,  or  as  the  headline  writers  call  it,  "rum 
graft,"  among  certain  members  of  the  San  Francisco 
force  will  shock  and  humiliate  those  citizens  who  have 
believed  their  police  were  100  per  cent  pure  and  sacro- 
sanct, if  such  persons  there  be ;  but  the  others  will  not 
be  greatly  surprised.  Corruption  is  the  natural  result 
of  laws  that  attempt  to  regulate  the  intimate  habits 
and  suppress  the  propensities  of  the  people,  and  if  there 
were  before  Volstead  anj-  police  departments  in  the 
L^nited  States  that  were  innocent  and  pure  they  prob- 
ably are  so  no  longer.  Rum  running  has  been  made  so 
lucrative  and  the  illicit  privilege  so  valuable  that  im- 
pecunious men  can  hardly  be  expected  not  to  make  mer- 
chandise of  their  power  to  interfere  with  it.  Many  of 
the  New  York  police  have  made  a  very  good  thing  of 
their  positions,  and  not  so  long  ago  the  chief  of  police 
of  Chicago  was  quoted  to  the  eft"ect  that  probably  half 
his  force  was  engaged  in  bootlegging  of  some  sort. 
Xot  even  the  Federal  force  is  clean  of  such  suspicions. 
Mr.  Brolaski's  term  has  just  begun. 

Chief  O'Brien  stoutly  declares  that  he  will  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  any  policemen  found  to  be  crooked. 
That  is  good  talk  for  a  person  in  his  position.  He 
could  hardly  say  anything  and  say  less.  And  he  will 
have  the  sympathy  of  the  judicious,  and  the  moral 
support  of  everj'  "drv-"  in  the  city  and  even  some  of 
the  "wets."  There  will  be  shake-ups,  and  perhaps 
prosecutions,  and  afterwards  the  running  and  the  moon- 
shining  will  proceed  as  before — in  fact,  we  doubt  if 
the  utmost  virtuous  activity  will  greatly  interfere  with 
its  course,  even  while  that  activity  is  at  its  height.  The 
condition  invites  corruption,  and  corruption  there  is 
going  to  be.    That  is  the  worst  of  it. 

The  matter  goes  much  farther  into  the  system  of 
our  politics  and  the  evolution  of  our  national  life  than 
the  Volstead  Act  or  the  question  of  the  sinfulness  of 
liquor.  The  lesson  of  human  experience  is  that  cor- 
ruption keeps  pace  with  the  multiplication  of  laws.  It 
is  a  commonplace  that  the  downfall  of  Rome  was 
caused  by  the  corruption  of  her  ancient  public  virtues. 
But  the  deduction  of  some  very  astute  modem  his- 
torians is  that  the  corruption  was  produced  by  excessive 
law-making.  We  have  had  an  epidemic  of  it  in  this 
countrj'  for  the  past  century,  with  the  infection  grow- 
ing more  virulent  every  year,  the  disease  spreading  in 
wider  and  wider  circles.  Xo  lawyer  any  longer  at- 
tempts to  keep  track  of  what  legislatures  are  doing,  or 
under  what  new  statutes  his  clients  are  supposed  to 
live  and  carrj'  on  their  business.  Attorneys  rely  on 
their  abilitj-  to  find  out  those  things  when  they  need  to, 
but  that  is  no  longer  easy,  as  it  ought  to  be.  And  it  has 
become  equally  difiicult,  in  fact  impossible,  for  any 
human  brain  to  keep  abreast  of  the  judicial  decisions 
that  have  to  be  multiplied  over  and  over  in  the  effort 
to  do  justice  and  prevent  oppression  in  the  wilderness 
of  statutes  where  business  finds  itself  wandering  today. 

Under  such  a  condition  it  is  too  much  even  for  inno- 
cence to  expect  venal  men  in  ofiice  not  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  positions  and  extort  money  or  favor  or 
promote  the  interests  of  friends  by  means  of  privilege 
and  discrimination.  And  venal  men  there  will  be  in 
office,  because  there  are  so  many  men  in  office — more 
and  more  of  them,  to  enforce  all  the  new  laws — com- 
missions and  bureaus,  with  their  hosts  of  clerks  and 
deputies  and  office  help  of  various  sorts  until  it  has  been 
calculated  that  on  the  average  every  fift)'-two  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  now  carry  forty-eight  city,  county,  state 
and  Federal  job-holders  on  their  backs;  almost  one  per 
taxpayer. 

The  worst  aspect  of  the  business  is  not  its  money 
cost,  but  the  tendency  to  set  up  government  commis- 
sions and  inspecting  agencies  to  attend  to  all  the  aft'airs 
of  life,  imtil  the  sphere  of  activitv'  of  the  individual  is 
contracted  to  his  mere  physical  functions  and  no  room 
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is  left  either  for  a  self-controlled  private  life  or  for  the 
operation  of  individual  initiative  in  enterprise  and  busi- 
ness. We  can  see  this  tendency  illustrated  in  the 
present  case.  Police  Captain  Goff  is,  as  far  as  we  are 
informed,  a  good  and  zealous  public  servant,  but  he 
appears  tempted  by  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  his 
service  to  believe  that  that  service  should  be  facilitated 
by  at  least  one  method  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  .Ameri- 
can institutions:  the  European  system  of  domiciliary 
visitation  and  search.  He  is  quoted  to  the  efifect  that  it 
would  be  far  more  satisfactory  from  the  police  stand- 
point if  there  were  a  local  ordinance  allowing  police 
officers  the  right  of  search  under  the  "dry"  law.  Un- 
doubtedly it  would,  but  there  is  more  in  life  than 
assisting  the  police  in  the  enforcement  of  regulations 
against  artificial  sin.  Continental  Europeans  may  tol- 
erate such  official  supervision  and  domestic  invasion  as 
would  occur  under  such  a  system,  but  .Americans  should 
not,  even  if  somebody  gets  an  illicit  drink  of  whisky 
occasionally.  Unless  the  extension  of  paternalism  in 
government  is  stopped,  however,  -Americans  will  be 
forced  into  acquiescence  with  the  minutest  supervision 
of  their  private  lives,  for  there  will  soon  be  no  field 
left  uninvaded  by  legislation  and  unregulated  by  some 
government  commission  with  its  flock  of  inspectors  and 
deputies  knocking  at  the  door,  prying  into  our  affairs, 
demanding  to  know  how  many  children  we  propose  to 
have  and  when,  and  why  our  wives  don't  stay  home 
and  attend  to  their  maternal  duties  on  some  plan  laid 
down  by  government  sociological  experts.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  city,  state,  and  Federal  law-making 
bodies  in  this  country  grind  out  about  100  laws  daily 
Most  of  these  are  meddlesome,  mischievous,  evil  in 
their  effect  of  reducing  respect  for  law  as  an  insti- 
tution. Probably  we  are  all  law-breakers  except  those 
of  us  who  are  very  ill;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  an  invalid 
could  go  far  in  a  wheelchair  without  transgressing 
some  traffic  regulation,  passed  for  a  temporary  ex- 
igency which  common-law  decisions  could  have  handled 
just  as  well. 

Excessive  law-making  follows  perverted  political 
thinking;  for  underlying  all  this  multiplicity  of  laws  is 
the  fundamental  fallacy  of  paternalism — the  idea  that 
whatever  is  wrong  ought  to  be  righted  and  can  be 
righted  by  passing  a  law  about  it,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment should  be  the  good  father  of  the  people.  That  is 
a  typically  German  error,  and  it  led  Germany  into  the 
bog.  The  main  use  of  government,  in  this  country  at 
least,  is  to  secure  liberty  and  protect  property.  Equality 
it  can  not  give.  Nor  can  it  ever  take  the  place  in  in- 
dustry of  the  free  effort  of  the  individual. 


GOVERNMENT  IN  BUSINESS. 


North  Dakota  Improvers  See  in  the  ^Vater  and  Power  Act  an 
Extension  of  Their  Blessings  to  California. 


If  a  man  had  thirteen  million  dollars  and  thirteen 
children,  and  he  gave  the  children  everything  they 
asked  for,  he  would  soon  be  reduced  to  thirteen  cents, 
and  the  children  would  not  have  anything  either.  The 
hypothesis  is  fanciful,  of  course,  and  involves  the  as- 
sumption that  the  man  inherited  the  money,  for  no  one 
that  had  the  sagacity  to  accumulate  thirteen  million 
dollars  would  behave  that  way.  But  a  government 
which  has  assumed  the  paternal  relation  to  the  people 
would  have  a  strong  tendency  in  that  direction. 

Government  does  not  have  to  make  its  money ;  it  takes 
it  from  the  taxpayers.  Government  can  not  make 
goods  out  of  thin  air  at  no  expense.  Yet  the 
faith  is  cherished  by  an  appallingly  large  number  of 
persons  that  government  can  go  into  business  and 
supply  the  people  with  goods  or  services  for  nothing. 
To  persons  not  well  acquainted  with  it,  and  un- 
accustomed to  clear  thinking,  it  seems  like  some  great, 
benign  power,  gifted  with  infinite  wisdom,  that  can 
take  the  place  of  the  Deity  on  earth  and  make  us  all 
happy.  But  government  is  nothing  but  a  lot  of  poli- 
ticians, and  most  of  them  are  inclined  to  indulge  the 
demands  of  everybody;  first,  to  get  votes,  by  which 
they  live,  move,  and  have  their  being;  and  second,  be- 
cause, crooked  or  honest,  they  are  as  a  class  amiable 
and  sympathetic  persons  who  would  really  like  to  re- 
lieve all  the  distress  there  is  and  give  everybody  just 
what  he  asks  for.  The  state  treasury  looks  bottom- 
less, the  taxing  power  seems  an  endless  resource.  So 
there  is  temptation  on  both  sides  for  government  and 
people  to  assume  the  paternal  and  filial  relation. 

It  won't  work.  A  socialist  observer  has  made  that 
surprising  discovery  about  Bolshevism:  "the  trouble 
wath  it  is  that  it  doesn't  work.'"  We  do  not,  however, 
have  to  go  so  far  afield  and  among  conditions  so  for- 
eign to  see  government  trying  to  do  business  and  miser- 
ably falling  down  on  the  job.  The  Federal  government 
made  a  hash  of  operating  the  railroads  and  ships,  and 
North  Dakota  tells  even  more  luminously  the  story  of 
paternalism,  or  state  socialism,  among  American-  people 
of  the  best  Scandinavian  stock,  operating  from  a 
heritage  of  American  institutions  and  tradition.  The 
state  will  recover  in  some  shape,  but  many  individuals 
are  ruined  for  life,  and  will  not  recover  any  more  than 
some  of  the  old  San  Francisco  families  ruined  by  the 
earthquake  and  fire  have  recovered.  They  are  human 
sacrifices  on  the  altars  erected  by  the  dervishes  of  "gov- 
ernment in  business." 


season  of  folly  to  prepare  for  such  a  ile.  ;..  and 

then  it  makes  headway  slowly  against  stubiHirn  resist- 
ance. In  North  Dakota  the  thing  began  with  the 
election  of  a  Non-Partisan  League  governor  in  1916 
and  a  legislature  in  1918.  Great  enthusiasm  was  gen- 
erated, as  there  always  is  about  paternalistic  projects 
that  are  going  to  save  the  people  from  the  grasping 
and  grabbing  monopolists ;  and  many  of  the  small 
country  newspapers  espoused  the  beautiful  new  cause. 
Now,  says  the  Hannaford  (North  Dakota)  Enterprise, 
"nearly  all  the  league  newspapers  are  on  the  rocks, 
and  farmer  stockholders  are  holding  the  bag.  Hell's  to 
pay  all  around.  One  thing  is  demonstrated  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  fair-minded  men,  and  that  is  that  as  soon 
as  business  is  taken  into  politics  efficiency  and  economy 
are  lost  and  graft  and  favoritism  take  their  places." 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


From  a  Discerning  Reader. 

Oakland,  April  21,  1922. 
To  THE  Editor — Sir:  Enclosed  please  find  my  subscription 
to  your  valued  paper  for  one  year.  In  my  reading  there  is  no 
weekly  that  gives  me  more  helpful  suggestions  and  no 
periodical  that  does  more  to  stimulate  my  thinking.  Not 
that  I  see  things  eye  to  eye  with  your  editorial  policy,  for  I 
do  not,  almost  as  often  as  I  do.  But  your  steadfastness  of 
purpose  and  placing  of  high  principle  above  policy  and  tem- 
porary clamor  command  my  respect.  One  needs  to  have  a 
weekly  message,  written  with  discrimination,  when  other 
sheets  have  reported  the  death  of  Lenin  one  hundred  times 
in  the  past  few  years,  and  when  politicians,  being  leaderless, 
are  almost  daily  reporting  another  bonus  bill  for  passage  in 
Congress.  Yours  truly,  (  Rabbi  ;  Rudolph  I.  Coffee. 


The  Arbuckle  Testimonj, 

S.lN   FiuiNClsco,   April  22,   1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  In  your  editorial  of  April  22d  on  the 
Arbuckle  case  you  refer  to  my  charges  that,  in  the  effort  to 
convict  .\rbuckle,  the  testimony  was  fabricated  and  processed. 
You  then  say  :  "Since  we  can  not  believe  that  an  attorney 
of  Mr.  McNab's  character  and  standing  at  the  bar  would 
descend  to  misrepresentation  or  even  to  improper  loose  talk 
in  order  to  save  a  guilty  client,  we  must  suppose  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  what  he  said  when  he  said  it." 

My  charges  rested  on  the  record  of  the  case — the  undis- 
puted testimony. 

From  many  circumstances  appearing  in  the  record  I  cite 
the  following : 

On  the  day  of  the  unhappy  event  in  the  hotel  rooms  there 
were  four  women  present — one,  the  deceased ;  another,  Maud 
Bambina  Delmont,  who  became  the  complaining  witness  for 
the  district  attorney  in  swearing  to  the  complaint  against 
Arbuckle ;  the  others.  Miss  Alice  Blake  and  Miss  Zey  Prevost. 

Mrs.  Delmont,  although  in  the  beginning  uniting  with  the 
district  attorney  in  melodramatic,  shocking  and  hysterical  ful- 
minations  in  the  press,  was  allowed  by  the  prosecution  to 
leave  the  state  and  was  never  produced  as  a  witness. 

Miss  Blake  and  Miss  Prevost,  without  having  committed, 
or  being  charged  with,  any  offense,  or  being  served  with  any 
process  whatever,  were  seized  by  the  district  attorney  and 
imprisoned  for  months  in  the  home  of  one  of  his  deputies  and 
excluded  from  inter\-iew  or  examination  by  the  defense. 

Before  the  trial,  the  written  statements  of  these  young 
women  were  taken  by  the  authorities. 

As  complete  proof  of  my  charges  of  fabricated  testimony, 
I  refer  any  person  interested  to  the  official  transcript  of  the 
evidence,  containing  cross-examination  of  these,  the  principal 
witnesses  for  the  state,  in  the  three  trials,  and  to  their  written 
statements.  Y'ours  very  truly.  Gavix   McNab. 


It  is  strange  that  so  little  news  of  the  Non-Partisan 
League's  activities  has  appeared  in  the  daily  press  out- 
side of  North  Dakota.  It  is  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  experiment  that  has  taken  place  in  this 
country  since  the  civil  war.  We  in  California  do  not 
have  to  pay  anything  for  it,  unless  we  wish  to  repeat  it, 
in  w^hich  case  the  way  is  preoared.  Even  the  price  is 
set:  $500,000,000;  although  it  can  increase.  We  can 
multiply  our  state  debt  by  five  or  six  under  the  pro- 
posed Water  and  Power  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  order  to  have  politicians  instead  of  business 
men  develop  water  and  electric  energy,  just  as  in  North 
Dakota  the  people  turned  their  treasury  over  to  the 
politicians  so  that  they  might  build  grain  elevators 
and  flour  mills,  and  homes  that  the  people  should  have 
built  for  themselves,  and  conduct  banks  and  insurance 
companies.  Through  the  dust  of  the  ensuing  wreckage 
we  can  see  some  forty  or  fifty  broken  banks  and  the 
depositors  whistling  for  their  money,  insurance  a  year 
or  so  behind  in  paying  losses,  loans  called  and  mort- 
gages foreclosed,  and  pathetic  efforts  making  among  the 
bewildered  people  to  repair  the  ruin  by  means  of  co- 
operative grain  pools,  joint  sales  agencies,  and  other 
vagaries  of  Utopian  collectivism — anything  rather  than 
admit  they  were  wrong  and  return  to  American  indi- 
vidualism and  sound  business  principles.  Says  a  Fargo 
business  man  in  a  letter  to  the  Coast  Banker: 

No  man  living  can  portray  the  fearfu.lness  of  the  situation 
engendered  by  them,  and  my  sympathy  goes  out  to  you  good 
people  of  California  if  you  are  in  for  a  dose  of  Non-Partisan 
Leagueism.  .  .  .  .^t  the  time  the  Non-Partisan  League  took  us 
over,  about  six  years  ago.  this  county  owed  only  a  little  over 
$300,000.  and  this  included  bonded  as  well  as  a  small  floating 
debt.  As  near  as  we  can  ascertain  now,  we  owe  in  the 
neighborhood  of  from  $6,000,000  to  $7,000,000.  and  there  is 
nothing  to  show  for  it  except  the  aftermath  of  a  financial 
debauch.  Every  known  industry,  such  as  state-owned  homes, 
a  state-owned  mill  and  elevator,  and  a  state  bank,  which  all 
proved  losing  propositions,  was  tried,  and  was  the  means  of 
plunging  the  state  hopelessly  into  debt.  It  was  the  worst 
dream  ever  heard  of  and  wound  up  just  as  any  socialistic 
proposition  will.  They  had  a  free  hand  here  and  went  the 
limit,  and  the  results  speak  for  themselves. 

The  Courier-News  of  Fargo,  organ  of  the  league, 
said  in  a  recent  issue:  "Never  in  the  history  of  our 
state  has  distress  prevailed  among  the  farmers  as  it  does 
today.  Never  has  want  in  all  its  naked  ugliness  shown 
itself  as  it  is  seen  today  in  many  parts  of  our  state." 

Of  course,  the  league's  organ  does  not  blame  the 
league.  But  such  a  condition  as  it  depicts  does  not 
come  on  a  great  industrial  class  in  an  hour.  "Yester- 
day this  day's  madness  did  prepare."     It  takes  a  long 


Lynn  Frazier,  the  league's  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate  against  Senator  Porter  J.  McCumber, 
has  the  bright  distinction  of  being  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  an  American  state  to  be  recalled  from 
office.  That  happened  last  October,  under  a  law  the 
league  had  fortunately  passed.  With  him  were  re- 
called William  Lemke,  the  attorney-general  and  real 
leader  of  the  league,  and  the  secretary  of  agriculture, 
whose  name  we  forget,  but  it  doesn't  matter.  Frazier, 
Lemke,  and  the  secretary  of  agriculture  were  the  in- 
dustrial commission,  charged  with  building  elevators 
and  mills,  loaning  state  money  on  farms  and  for  home- 
building,  and  operating  a  state  bank.  This  political  ad- 
ministration of  industry  was  a  chicken  just  out  of  the 
egg  compared  with  the  powers  the  California  Water 
and  Power  Act  would  confer  upon  the  board  it  seeks 
to  create,  but  the  people  found  they  could  not  stand  it. 
.About  a  million  was  loaned  on  homes,  and  a  million 
and  a  half  on  farms,  and  another  million  and  a  half 
was  devoted  to  the  construction  of  a  mill  and  an  ele- 
vator which  were  never  completed.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  state  is  but  650,000.  Before  the  days  of 
the  league  the  banks  of  North  Dakota  were  accustomed 
to  paying  2  per  cent,  on  checking  accounts  and  4  on 
time  deposits.  That  seemed  stingy  and  avaricious  on 
the  part  of  the  money  devils,  so  the  state-operated 
league  bank  began  to  pay  3  per  cent,  on  checking  ac- 
counts and  5j4  on  time  deposits.  To  the  general  as- 
tonishment, something  was  wrong,  and  there  w'ere  per- 
sons so  evil-minded  and  inclined  to  compromise  with 
iniquity  that  they  expressed  the  suspicion  that  the 
money  devils  may  have  been  right  about  those  interest 
rates. 

The  industrial  commission  forced  into  the  Bank 
of  North  Dakota  as  deposits  all  the  funds  of  political 
subdivisions,  but  it  was  slow  paying  back.  A  hard- 
headed  Jersey  man  that  looked  into  the  bank's  affairs 
just  before  the  recall  found  an  account  of  "registered 
checks"  amounting  to  $260,000.  It  seemed  new  in  bank 
accountancy,  so  he  inquired  about  it  and  was  told  it 
meant  the  checks  were  "registered  for  payment"  some 
day,  when  the  bank  could  pay  them.  School  districts 
also  foimd  that  when  they  wanted  to  draw  their  de- 
posits it  had  become  quite  inconvenient.  That  gave  the 
farmers  in  those  districts  a  picture  of  political  banking. 
It  was  fine  for  the  league-controlled  school  system  to 
teach  the  children  nothing  but  good  league  principles, 
but  where  was  the  principal  the  school  districts  had  en- 
trusted to  the  league  bank?  The  absent  money  was 
eloquent.  Critics  of  the  league  said  the  deposits  had 
been  loaned  to  politicians  to  gamble  with.  We  do  not 
know,  but  it  is  not  unlikely.  Townley  got  a  nice  loan 
for  his  sisal  plantation  in  Florida.  .Aside  from  that 
there  have  been  bitter  complaints  of  discrimination  in 
loans.  The  league  bank  didn't  seem  to  treat  borrowers 
any  better  than  a  regular  old  money-devil  bank,  and  it 
treated  depositors  much  worse.  As  for  efficiency,  it 
was  found  by  the  state  auditor  that  it  had  cost  about 
$92,000  to  lend  $2,000,000;  quite  an  "overhead." 

-And  it  had  not  done  especiallv  well  by  the  farmers, 
for  whose  salvation  it  had  been  established.  In  fact 
the  money  devils  seemed  to  do  better,  for  in  seven 
months  of  1920.  while  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  had 
been  able  or  willing  to  loan  but  about  $3,000,000  for 
agricultural  purposes,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  at 
Minneapolis  advanced  to  the  North  Dakota  private 
banks  to  enable  them  to  carry  their  farm  customers 
$7,646,165,  and  the  state  and  national  banks  of  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  where  the  most  diabolical  middlemen 
lived,  advanced  some  $23,800,000.  But  perhaps  that 
was  just  bait  to  get  the  farmers  more  securely  into  their 
power.  

-A  typical  league  enterprise  was  the  so-called  Equity 
Packing  Plant  at  Fargo.  There  is  little  animal  hus- 
bandry in  North  Dakota,  which  is  a  wheat-growing 
state  on  a  single-crop  basis,  and  subject  to  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  that  limited  and  risky  form  of  agriculture. 
One  of  the  farmers'  grievances  was  the  price  that  had 
to  be  paid  the  Chicago  packers  for  dressed  meat.  The 
cure  was  simple:  just  build  a  packing  plant  of  their 
own.  .A  representative  of  .Armour  &  Co.  was  asked  if 
a  packing  plant  would  pay  in  North  Dakota,  and  he 
said  that  if  it  would  Armour  &  Co.  would  have  built 
one  there  long  before.  The  collectivist  packing-house 
was  built.  It  was  capitalized  at  $3,000,000  and  lost 
$700,000  the  first  year.  The  Consumers'  LTnited  Stores 
Company,  another  great  league  enterprise  to  rescue  the 
farmers  from  the  villainy  of  the  middlemen,  cost  them 
a   round  million   and  then   went   into   the  hands   of   a 
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receiver.  So  it  was  found,  altogether,  tliat  the  col- 
lective enterprises  were  prett\'  lame,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment in  business  had  resulted  in  trebling  the  taxes, 
had  made  marketing  conditions  worse  instead  of  better, 
had  fallen  down  at  state  home  building,  and  m  the 
prompt  payment  of  hail  and  otlier  forms  of  state- 
managed  insurance,  that  the  operation  of  the  state  flour 
mill  for  a  year  had  lost  more  than  tlie  mill  had  cost,  and 
that  it  was'  time  for  a  new  arrangement.  The  "enemies 
of  the  peepul"  succeeded  in  recalling  the  governor  and 
the  other  members  of  the  industrial  commission.  But 
not  be  it  obsers'ed.  before  the  damage  had  been  done. 
Neither  in  North  Dakota  nor  in  the  Califorma  Water 
and  Power  Act  does  the  recall  of  the  politicians  recall 
the  money  the  politicians  have  wasted.  Nor  does  it 
restore  the  conditions  of  hope  and  confidence  under 
which  alone  private  enterprise  will  consent  to  operate. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


There  are  two  great  differences,  among  many  others, 
bet\yeen  government  in  business,  and  business  men  in 
business.  One  is  that  business  men  do  not  go  mto  new 
enterprises  on  a  grievance  basis,  nor  until  they  have 
satisfied  themselves  from  laborious  study  that  the  new 
investment  is  going  to  be  profitable;  m  other  words 
that  it  is  needed.  Ever  see  a  man  sitting  on  a  municipal 
trash  can  with  a  checker  in  his  hand  counting  the 
people  who  pass?  That  is  "business,"  finding  out 
whether  that  location  will  justify  improvement.  If  the 
little  ticker  doesn't  show  a  large  enough  number  to  ht 
all  the  other  favorable  elements  of  the  horoscope  the 
improvement  will  have  to  wait  until  it  does.  The  other 
difference  is  that  if  the  business  man  makes  a  mistake, 
it  is  his  child  and  he  pays  for  it,  but  if  the  government 
makes  it,  the  interest  on  the  loss  goes  into  the  tax  rate 
and  the  taxpayers  pay  it  annually  until  they  die  Ihey 
pay  it  long  kfter  the  cause  is  forgotten  and  fresh 
troubles  have  added  other  percentages  to  the  rate 

To  belabor  the  subject  further  in  this  field  would  be  to 
paint  the  lilv,  or  perfume  the  rose.  The  people  of  North 
Dakota  made  themselves  worse  off  than  they  were  be- 
fore but  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  had  some  provo- 
cation, in  addition  to  the  troubles  natural  to  their  single- 
barreled  agriculture,  which  was  probably  the  under- 
lying cause  of  their  original  distresses.  California, 
where  private  enterprise  has  led  the  world  in  the  de- 
velopment of  hvdro-electric  energy,  has  had  no  such 
grievance.  Rates  are  not  high,  and  they  are  under 
the  control  of  the  railway  commission  anyhow.  Ihe 
people  are  being  well  served,  and  their  industries  are 
flourishing  on  the  energy  supplied  by  the  established 
companies.  They  lost  nothing  when  the  power  sites 
were  "grabbed":  rather  they  gained  an  invaluable 
service  on  which  much  of  the  states  present  remark- 
able prosperir*'  is  based,  and  which  they  never  woiJd 
have  had  othe'rwise.  The  Water  and  Power  Act  is  the 
product  of  political  busybodies. 

The  Non-Partisan  League,  whether  its  followers 
know  it  or  not.  is  socialistic  in  object  and  character. 
The  marks  on  it  and  men  in  it  make  that  unmistakable 
Judo-e  Bruce,  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Dakota,  has  said  on  this  subject: 

There  is  nothing  more  iUogical  and  absurd  than  the  union 
in  the  Xorthwest  of  the  socialist  and  larmer  forces.  It  is  the 
union  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb.  It  means  the  absolute  assimi- 
lation of  the  latter  if  only  the  union  continue^  What  is 
socialism,  as  defined  by  Karl  Marx,  bv  the  Bolsheyiki,  by 
Wells  bv  all  the  sociahsac  leaders,  and  by  all  the  woters  on 
poitical  economv?  It  is  simply  the  government  ownership  and 
control  of  all  the  agencies  of  production.  .  .  •  I'  the  so- 
called  socialist  orators  told  their  audiences  the  real  truth  and 
defined  sociaUsm  as  it  really  should  be  defined,  they  would  oe 
accorded  but  a  scant  hearing  and  their  followers  would  be 
few.  Who  of  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  would  be  wnUing 
to  throw  their  free  homesteads,  on  which  they  have  labored 
and  which  they  now  own,  into  the  universal  jackpot  which 
socialism  demands  ? 

Efforts  were  made  by  the  Non-Partisan  Leaguers,  as 
by  the  Bolsheviki,  to  extend  the  blessings  of  their  sys- 
tem to  other  states,  among  them  California.  One  of 
their  "lecturers"  is  the  socialist  agitator  Walter  Thomas 
Mills,  well  known  here.  Mr.  ilills  is  now  organizing 
the  Non-Partisan  League  in  California,  and  so  exactly 
in  hne  with  its  socialistic  nature  and  policy  has  the 
league  found  the  proposed  Water  and  Power  Amend- 
ment to  be  that  its  official  bulletin,  the  Hundred 
Thousand,  published  at  Berkeley,  says  in  its  second 
number : 

WTien  the  Modesto  conference  which  created  the  prelinu- 
narj*  organization  of  the  Non-Partisan  League  of  Califoniia 
adopted  its  declaration  on  behalf  of  the  state  development 
of  natural  resources,  it  had  definitely  in  mind,  among  other 
matters,  the  referendum  now  pending  on  the  Water  and 
Power  Act. 

Note  the  "among  other  matters."  The  Water  and 
Power  Act  is  regarded  by  socialists  as  a  good  beginning 
in  revolution.  That  is  the  sort  of  act  it  is,  and  that  is 
the  sort  of  support  it  has.  Morton  Todd. 

S-\x  Fr.\ncisco,  April  26,  1922. 


A  strange  phenomenon,  due,  according  to  scientific 
authorities,  to  still  unexplained  magnetic  influences, 
has  for  a  whole  month  been  observed  daily  in  London. 
Watches  and  chronometers  have  been  stopping  sud- 
denly. It  has  been  useless  to  take  them  to  the  watch- 
maker, who  could  not  detect  the  trouble,  nor  remedv  it. 
After  "he  lapse  of  an  hour  or  two,  however,  the 
V  atche^  begin  going  again,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  to 
: .  :he..i  at  the  right  hour. 


Two  Portuguese  aviators.  Captains  Sacadura  and 
Coutinho,  who  successfully  flew  from  Lisbon  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  have  been  decorated  by  their  government  for 
their  transoceanic  feat. 

Jose  Gomez,  a  Mexican  laborer  of  La  Habra,  Cali- 
fornia, is  an  amateur  sculptor  whose  work  done  in  spare 
hours  as  recreation  has  been  accepted  by  cathedrals  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

Miss  Kathaline  Barry,  the  Irish  "Joan  of  Arc,"  and 
sister  of  Kevin  Barry,  the  last  man  to  be  hanged  as  a 
rebel  by  the  British  forces  in  Ireland,  has  arrived  in  this 
country,  accompanied  by  Countess  Markievicz,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Irish  Republic. 

Rossana  Zezzos.  Italian  poetess  and  feminist  leader, 
was  recentl}-  imprisoned  in  Milan  for  wearing  mascu- 
line attire.  The  intrepid  Italian  suffragist  prefers  jail 
in  her  chosen  costume  to  liberty-  in  the  dress  prescribed 
by  the  Italian  government  for  women. 

Two  prominent  radio  fans  are  Secretary  of  State 
Hughes,  who  has  long  been  a  devotee,  and  General 
Pershing,  who  is  rapidly  becoming  expert,  ilr.  Hughes 
has  a  receiving  set  in  his  home  and  has  just  had  an- 
other installed  in  the  State  Department  offices. 

ilajor  Charles  M.  Stedman  of  North  Carolina  and 
Henr>-  Z.  Osborne  of  California  are  the  only  "Blue  and 
Gray"  sun-ivors  in  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives, ilajor  Stedman  fought  four  years  under  General 
Lee  and  Mr.  Osborne  enlisted  at  sixteen  to  serve  under 
Grant. 

Two  Englishwomen  to  attain  unusual  positions  re- 
cently for  members  of  their  sex  are  Mrs.  Bradlaugh 
Bonner,  daughter  of  Charles  Bradlaugh,  M.  P.,  who 
has  been  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
Count}'  of  London,  and  Miss  Adler,  who  was  recently 
elected  deputy  chairman  of  the  London  County-  Council 
— ^the  first  woman  to  hold  that  post. 

Mrs.  William  E.  Borah  is  one  of  the  few  senatorial 

wives  of  senatorial  stock  both  by  birth  and  marriage. 

Mrs.  Borah  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  William  J.  Mc- 

Connell  of  Boise,  who,  together  with  the  late  George  L. 

Shoup,  was  a  member  of  the  first  senatorial  pair  from 

j  Idaho.    Mrs.  Borah  met  her  husband  for  the  first  time 

I  when  he,  as  a  young  orator  of  twenty-five,  was  making 

I  speeches  for  her  father  in  his  senatorial  campaign. 

I  Jordan  Herbert  Stabler  is  evidently  possessed  of  a 
versatile  genius.  Fomerly  a  member  of  the  American 
diplomatic  service,  now  by  way  of  being  a  radio  mag- 

jnate,  he  has  just  appeared  in  a  new  role.  Mr,  Stabler 
has  recently  published  his  translations  into  English  of 
the  verse  of  the  Portuguese  poet,  Antonio  Castro  Feijo. 
Feijo,  now  deceased,  was  once  a  diplomatic  colleague 
of  Mr.  Stabler  when  the  latter  was  secretary  of  the 
American  legation  at  Stockholm. 

The  new  ambassador  from  Russia.  M.  Boris  Bak- 
hemetoff,  is  acknowledged  by  his  colleagues  to  be  one 
of  the  most  astute  members  of  his  profession.  He  is 
an  engineer,  not  a  professional  diplomat,  hydraulics 
having  been  his  specialty  in  his  preembassy  days.  Like 
all  cultured  Russians,  il.  Bakhemetoff  is  polyglot.  His 
English,  French,  and  German  are  said  to  be  perfect. 
The  new  ambassador  has  thrown  open  the  embassy  on 
Friday  mornings  to  the  Russian  relief  organization  of 
which  Princess  Catacuzene  is  the  leader. 

Gray  Silver,  whose  odd  name  is  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  an  alloy  for  currency,  is  the  "legislative  agent"  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  great  trust 
of  agricultural  organizations  throughout  the  countr)'. 
It  is  said  that  even  the  "farm  bloc,"  of  which  Senator 
Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas  is  the  chief,  takes  its  orders 
from  the  A.  F.  B.  F.  Mr.  Silver,  who  has  the  farmers' 
problems  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  is  regarded  by  some 
as  almost  the  most  powerful  individual  in  Washington, 
and  is  certainly  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  by  both 
houses. 

Hermaim  H.  Kohlsaat,  veteran  Chicago  newspaper 
publisher,  is  gathering  material  for  his  political 
memoirs,  about  to  appear  serially  under  the  title 
"From  McKinley  to  Harding."  They  are  said  to 
aboimd  in  hitherto  unpublished  matter,  ilr.  Kohlsaat, 
who  was  bom  in  Illinois  in  1853,  owns  several  large 
baking  establishments  in  addition  to  his  part  owner- 
ships of  various  newspapers.  He  has  at  various  times 
been  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Times-Herald, 
of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald,  and  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

Dr.  Otto  Weidfeldt,  appointed  recently  as  ambassador 
from  Germany,  is  far  from  being  a  stranger  at  W'ash- 
ington.  He  has  been  for  years  one  of  the  foremost 
economists  and  students  of  political  science  in  Germany 
and  has  traveled  extensively  in  this  country  in  pursuit 
of  his  studies.  The  new  ambassador  is  a  very  rich  man 
— his  princely  income  being  derived  from  the  famous 
Krupp  works,  of  which  he  is  general  director.  How- 
ever, he  is  a-rigid  economist  and  has  notified  his  gov- 
ernment that  he  will  not  be  concerned  with  social  duties 
at  his  new  post.  The  new  German  government  does 
not  provide  immense  funds  for  entertaining  which  pre- 
vious ambassadors  of  the  empire  enjoved — hence  Dr. 
Weidieldt's  annotmcement.  Dr.  Weidfeldt  is  a  friend 
of  Lloyd  George,  whom  he  has  known  since  the  early 


years  of  this  century.  Their  friendship  survived  the 
bitterness  of  the  great  war  and  flourishes  as  pros- 
perously as  ever. 

■  ■  ■   

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Duncan  Gray. 
Duncan   Gray  cam  here  to  woo, 

Ha,   ha.   the  wooing  o't. 
On  b!>"the  Yule  night  when  we  were  fou. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't : 
Maggie  coost  her  head  fu'  high, 
Look'd  asklent  and  unco  skeigh. 
Gait  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ! 

Duncan  fleech'd,  and  Duncan  praj''d ; 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig ; 
Duncan  sigh'd  baith   out   and  in, 
Grat  his  een  baith  bleer't  and  blin', 
Spak  o'  lowpin  ower  a  linn ! 

Time   and  chance  are  but  a  tide. 
Slighted  love  is  sair  to  bide ; 
Shall  I,  like  a  fool,  quoth  he. 
For  a  haughty  hizzie  dee  ? 
She  may  gae  to — France  for  me ! 

How  it  comes  let  doctors  tell, 
Meg  grew  sick — as  he  grew  heal ; 
Something  in  her  bosom  wrings. 
For  relief  a  sigh   she  brings; 
And  O,  her  een,  they  spak  sic  things ! 

Duncan  was  a  lad  o'  grace; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o*t ! 
Maggie's  was  a  piteous  case ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't! 
Duncan  couldna  be  her  death. 
Swelling  pit>-  smoor'd  his  wrath  ; 
Now  they're  crouse  and  canty  baith  : 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't!       — Robert  Burns. 


The  Green  Linnet. 

Beneath  these  iruit-tree  boughs  that  shed 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  on  my  head. 
With   brightest   sunshine  round   me   spread 

Of  spring's  unclouded  weather. 
In  this  sequestered  nook  how  sweet 
To  sit  upon  my  orchard-seat ! 
And  birds  and  flowers  once  more  to  greet. 

My  last  year's  friends  together. 

One   have   I   marked,    the   nappiest  guest 
In  all  this   covert   of  the   blest : 
Hail  to  Thee,   far  above  the  rest 

In  joy  of  voice  and  pinion! 
Thou,  Linnet !  in  thy  green  array. 
Presiding  Spirit   here  today. 
Dost   lead   th e   revels   of   the   May, 

And  this  is  thy  dominion. 

While  birds,  and  butterflies,  and  flowers. 

Make  all  one  band  of  paramours. 

Thou,  ranging  up  and  down  the  bowers,   ' 

Art   sole  in  thy  emplojinent ; 
A  Life,  a  Presence  like  the  Air, 
Scattering  thy   gladness   without   care, 
Too  blest  with  any  one  to  pair. 

Thyself    thy    own    enjojTnent. 

Amid  yon  tuft  of  hazel  trees. 
That  twinkle  to  the  gustj-  breeze. 
Behold  him  perch'd  in  ecstasies. 

Yet  seeming  still  to  hover; 
There !  where  the  flutter  of  his  wings 
Upon  his  back  and  body  flings 
Shadows   and    sunnj-   glimmerings. 

That   cover   him   all    over. 

My  dazzled  sight  he  oft  deceives — 
A  Brother  of  the  dancing  leaves ; 
Then  flits,  and  from  the  cottage-eaves 

Pours  forth  his  song  in  gushes; 
As   if  by  that   exulting   strain 
He  mocked  and  treated  with  disdain 
The  voiceless  Form  he  chose  to  feign, 

\\Tiile  fluttering  in  the  bushes. 

— William  Wordsworfh. 


The  War  Song  of  Dinas  Vawr. 

The  mountain  sheep  are  sweeter. 

But  the  valley   sheep  are  fatter ; 
W"e  therefore   deemed  it  meeter 

To  carry  off  the  latter. 
We"  made   an  expedition ; 

We  met  a  host,   and  quelled  it ; 
We  forced  a  strong  position. 

And  killed  the  men  who  held  it. 

On  Dyfed's  richest  valle}', 

WTiere  herds  of  kine  were  browsing 
We  made  a  mighty  sally 

To   furnish  our  carousing. 
Fierce  warriors  rushed  to  meet  us ; 

We  met  them,   and   o'erthrew  them  : 
They  struggled  hard  to  beat  us ; 

But  we  conquered  them,  and  slew  them. 

As  we  drove  our  prize  at  leisure. 

The  king  marched  forth  to  catch  us : 
His  rage  surpassed   all  measure. 

But  his  people  could  not  match  us. 
He  fled  to  his  hall-pillars ; 

And,  ere  our  force  we  led  off. 
Some  sacked  his  house  and   cellars. 

While  others  cut  his  head  off. 

W'e   there,    in   strife   bewildering. 

Spilt   blood   enough   to   swim  in : 
We  orphaned  many  children. 

And  widowed  many  women. 
The  eagles  and  the  ravens 

W'e  glutted  with   our  f  oemen ; 
The  heroes  and  the  cravens. 

The  spearmen  and  the  bowmen. 

We  brought  away  from  battle. 

And  much   their  land  bemoaned  them. 
Two    thousand    head    of   cattle. 

And    the    head    of    him   who    owned   them: 
Ednyfed.   King  of   Dyfed, 

His  head  was  borne  before  us ; 
His  wine  and  beasts  supplied  our  feasts. 

And  his  overthrow,   our  chorus. 

— Thomas  Love  Peacock. 
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ANOTHER  AMERICAN  DIARY. 


Clare  Sheridan  Adds    Her  Quota    to  the    Foreign  Gallery  of 
American  Impressions 


If  comparisons  are  odious,  superlatives  come  in  for 
at  least  their  full  share  of  odium.  If  we  weren't  the 
newest,  biggest,  richest,  loudest,  and  according  to  our 
dearly  loved  critics,  crudest  of  all  countries,  it  is  just 
possible  that  every  foreign  notable  would  not  be  called 
upon'  to  leave  to  a  curious  posterity  his  precise  reactions 
to  our  uniquity.  As  it  is,  we  must  grin  and  bear  our 
superlative  burden  alone  while  other  nations  come  to 
criticize  our  dollar-made  culture  and  remain  to  worship 
the  first  half  of  our  formula.  Briefly,  although  we  feel 
that  we  can  not  go  another  American  diary  of  foreign 
origin — we  have  no  qualms  for  the  hcme-grown 
product,  as  it  is  one  of  our  native  peculiarities,  duly 
recorded  by  visiting  diarists,  that  we  regard  the  daily 
mirror  of  existence  askance — we  yet  know  that  we  will 
be  called  upon  to  read,  laurelize,  and  disseminate  per- 
haps myriad  others,  of  which  at  least  one,  Margot's, 
is  already  before  our  satiated  mind's  eye. 

It  is  perhaps  a  bit  hard  on  the  diarist  of  today  and 
tomorrow  to  have  to  inherit  our  prejudice  against  his 
predecessor  of  yesterday.  But  since  diarying  is  not 
an  indispensable  trade,  and  as  the  finished  product  is 
not  an  essential  art,  we  refuse  even  to  temper  our  re- 
action. Clare  Sheridan  speculates  as  to  the  human- 
ness  of  Americans : 

I  motored  back  to  Burlingame  and  hurriedly  dressed  and 
arrived  extremely  late  at  a  dinner  party,  ^^'^ine  flowed,  and 
restored  my  jaded  spirits.  I  looked  round  the  table  at  the 
brilliant,  cheerful,  noisy  company  and  a  new  thought  came 
to  me.  I  found  myself  pondering;  on  the  high  moral  standard 
imposed  by  the  United  States.  Continually  I  ask  myself  this 
question :  "Is  the  United  States  more  moral  than  any  other 
country.?  Are  the  men  and  women  human,  or  has  legislation 
and  public  opinion  extinguished  the  devil  that  lives  in  human 
frames  ?"     I  find  no  answer. 

We  should  like  to  supply  one  answer  at  least — that 
we  are  neither  so  inhuman  nor  so  patient  as  we  look. 
Even  we,  O  Foreign  Diarists,  have  our  reactions. 

The  latter,  however,  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  which  purports  to  be  a  review  of 
Clare  Sheridan's  book.  To  do  Mrs.  Sheridan  justice. 
she  came  to  this  country  for  a  two-fold  purpose.  Of 
course,  like  Margot's,  the  mainspring  of  the  visit  was 
to  make  mone3\  But,  after  all,  that  is  every  one's  mo- 
tive. Mrs.  Sheridan's  secondary  though  equally  legiti- 
mate purpose  was  to  sculpt  portrait  busts  of  eminent 
or  rich  Americans.  Unfortunately  for  both  projects, 
up  to  the  close  of  "My  American  Diary"  she  found  that 
our  countrymen  were  not  prone  to  have  their  ugliness 
immortalized  in  marble.  The  average  great  man  is  not 
a  beauty  and  is  busy.  The  result  is  obvious.  We  hope 
Mrs.  Sheridan  turned  her  attention  to  our  upper-class 
women,  who  usually  are  both  beautiful  and  idle.  But 
she  prefers  men : 

Mr.  Liveright  took  me  to  lunch  at  the  Dutch  Treat  Club. 
I  knew  nothing  about  it,  nor  by  whom  I  was  invited — and 
when  we  got  up  to  the  room  in  the  elevator  (we  were  late), 
it  appeared  that  I  was  the  only  woman,  among  what  seemed  to 
me  about  seventy  men.  Had  it  been  seventy  women  instead 
of  men,  I  should  have  gone  down  in  the  elevator  by  which  I 
came  up.  But  I  can  stand  this  sort  of  party  everj'  day  in 
the  week !  They  were  all  very  polite  and  the  whole  room  rose 
to  its  feet  as  I  came  in. 

Her  taste  is  perhaps  not  strange  when  you  reflect 
that  Clare  Sheridan,  though  considerable  of  a  beauty 
herself,  is  one  of  the  women  who  should  have  been  a 
man.  Six  feet  in  stature,  an  adventurous  disposition, 
and  a  genuine  passion  for  work  are  not  the  attributes 
of  the  feminine  woman. 

To  stop  hedging  and  get  back  to  "'My  American 
Diary,"  Mrs.  Sheridan  has  v/ritten  a  series  of  slight 
sketches  of  the  Americans  who  crossed  her  path.  If 
the  impressions  of  an  unprejudiced  visitor  are  superior 
to  those  of  an  informed  one,  some  of  our  diarist's 
should  be  valuable  indeed : 

Mr.  Liveright,  my  publisher,  fetched  me  and  took  me  to  the 
Ritz,  where  we  dined  with  Mr.  Pulitzer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swope, 
and  Mr.  E.  M.  Baruch.  Mr.  Pulitzer  looks  much  too  young 
to  be  the  owner  of  the  World  and  has  the  face  of  a  well- 
bred  Englishman.  Mr.  Baruch  (whose  name  I  mistook  for 
Brooke)  has  white  hair,  fine  features,  and  stands  6  feet  4. 
I  gathered  from  the  general  conversation  that  I  was  talking 
to  some  one  whom  I  should  have  heard  of,  and  as  I  could 
think  of  no  distinguished  Brooke  but  Rupert  Brooke,  the  poet, 
I  asked  if  he  was  related.  And  then  Mr.  Baruch  rather  re- 
provingly spelt  his  name  for  me.  Instantly  by  a  faint  glim- 
mer of  memory  "Wall  Street"  came  to  my  mind,  and  I  seemed 
to  have  heard  in  London  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Winston. 
He  was  interesting  and  unprejudiced. 

But  it  is  part  of  our  foreign  critics'  make-up  to  con- 
sider American  affairs  not  worthy  of  research  till  they 
are  to  be  capitalized  as  first-hand  impressions.  Hence 
this  pristine  freshness — ! 

However,  it  is  part  of  the  game  that  we  should  know 
all  about  our  visiting  celebrities  or  else  have  it  recorded 
against  us  that  Americans  are  ignorant: 

Soukine  fetched  me  for  dinner  at  Countess  Gizycka's. 
Senator  Edge  took  me  in  to  dinner — I  was  sent  in  first  as 
the  guest  of  honor.  On  my  other  side  was  Mr.  Lowry,  whom 
I  had  met  at  tea  at  Mrs.  Hard's.  We  stumbled  in  the  course 
of  conversation  on  a  mutual  friendship  with  Henry  James. 
It  happened  by  chance,  but  it  was  a  happy  chance.  He  loved 
Henry  as  all  Henry's  friends  did.  He  nursed  him  through  his 
last  illness.  Mr.  Lowry  had  not  guessed  that  I  was  the 
Sheridan  to  whom  the  best  of  Henry  Tames'  letters  were 
written  in  the  last  volume.  That  tag  of  Soviet  Russia  which 
is  tied  tightly  round  my  neck  had  obliterated  any  idea  of  my 


being  any  one  else!  We  talked  of  Rye,  and  of  ray  own  home, 
and  the  mention  of  Brede  Place  recalled  to  my  vision  spring 
in  England,  the  peace  and  the  remoteness  of  Sussex ;  "so  far 
away,"  as  Mr.  Lowry  said.  So  far  away,  indeed,  that  it 
seems  like  another  world,  and  sometimes  I  wonder  if  I'll  ever 
get  back  there. 

Speaking  of  James,  Mrs.  Sheridan's  most  interesting 
story — from  the  present  reviewer's  standpoint — is  not 
one  of  her  impressions  of  current  America,  but  an  old 
story  of  Henry  James  that  her  cousin,  Travers  Jerome, 
told  her: 

He  told  me  rather  a  sweet  story  about  Henry  James,  whom 
he  apparently  took  down  to  the  East  Side  to  show  him  around. 
To  meet  him,  he  invited  Meyer  Shonfield,  a  Jewish  sweat- 
shop operator.  He  thought  Meyer  was  the  most  opposite 
pole  to  Henry,  and  that  it  would  be  interesting.  To  Meyer, 
he  said,  "Study  this  man  Henrj-  James,  he  is  a  de-nationalized 
American,  and  I  want  your  opinion  of  him."  Henrj',  he  says, 
was  at  his  best  that  night;  he.  so  to  speak,  threw  off  his 
veil,  and  was,  what  so  seldom  happened,  the  simple  unmasked 
Henry.  Afterwards,  when  they  parted,  Meyer  turned  to 
Travers,    and   with   a   glow   of  enthusiasm,   said,    "He's   a   real 

man!  aint  he ?"     Surely  as  high  a  tribute  as  our  beloved 

Henry   ever  received. 

And  probably  the  second  most  interesting  is  the  light 
thrown  on  the  personality  of  the  author's  aunt,  Lady 
Randolph  Churchill.  Mrs.  Sheridan  received  the  sad 
news  of  Lady  Churchill's  death  while  she  was  sojourn- 
ing in  Mexico.  All  the  world  knows  Lady  Churchill, 
and  the  bits  of  intimate  history  that  Clare  Sheridan 
records  in  her  diary  are  of  interest  to  every  one.  Lady 
Churchill  had  played  the  role  of  foster-mother  to  her 
niece,  whose  tribute  to  her  revered  relative  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

She  had  the  rarest  qualities,  and  the  largest  heart,  which 
made  her  lovable.  She  was  "worldly-wise."  yet  neither  wise 
nor  worldly.  She  loved  passionately  and  generously  as  her 
heart  dictated,  and  always  she  gave  out  more  than  she  re 
ceived.  She  married  three  times,  and  twice  in  a  waj-ward 
and  unworldly  fashion.  Partly  what  I  am  today  is  the  result 
of  her  early  influence.  I  used  to  admire  and  love  her  in  a 
rather  awe-struck  way  when  I  was  a  child,  and  when  I  was 
seventeen  I  believed  she  could  do  no  wrong.  Her  judgment 
seemed  to  me  infallible.  In  those  days  we  lived  exactly 
opposite,  in  great  Cumberland  Place,  London,  and  I  used  to 
sit  with  her  every  morning  and  while  she  dressed  I  was  made 
to  read  the  leading  articles  in  the  Times.  1  was  very  shy, 
having  ran  wild  for  years  in  Ireland.  Aunt  Jennie  took  the 
raw  and  untamed  girl,  taught  her  how  to  do  her  hair ;  made 
her  put  on  her  clothes  with  care,  and  scolded  her  into  a 
civilized  woman.  She  used  to  say  to  me :  "While  you  are 
dressing,  put  your  mind  to  it,  and  do  the  best  you  can  with 
yourself.  After  that,  never  give  your  appearance  another 
thought."  She  would  scold  me  unmercifully  if  I  did  not 
make  an  effort  to  talk  to  whatever  man  I  sat  next  to  at 
luncheon  or  dinner:  "Remember  you  are  asked,  not  for  your 
amusement,  but  to  contribute  something  to  the  party.  .  . 
The  letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  son  were  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  worldly  advice  of  Jennie  Churchill  to  her 
niece. 

Mrs.  Sheridan  had,  it  seems,  heard  about  Mr.  Hearst 
and  was  panting  to  record  her  impressions  of  our  most- 
talked-of  publisher.  Up  to  date,  however,  she  was  dis- 
appointed and  could  give  us  only  the  benefit  of  the  dif- 
fused rays  of  his  satellites: 

We  talked  about  the  absent  Mr,  Hearst,  whom  I  realize  is 
a  great  storm  centre  in  this  country.  I  must  meet  him  be- 
fore my  curiosity  can  be  allayed.  I  want  to  get  my  own 
impression  of  him.  Russia  has  taught  me  that  individuals 
are  not  as  the  world  says  they  are.  Mrs.  Hearst,  who  is 
very  pretty,  was  treated  like  a  queen.  Men  sat  on  the  floor 
at  her  feet,  admiringly,  and  social  reformers  sat  at  her  elbow 
beseechingly,  and  she  smiled  and  assented,  and  listened  and 
promised,  and  did  all  that  a  perfectly  good  queen  should  do, 
and  like  a  perfectly  real  queen,  jewel  crowned,  she  arose  and 
left  before  any  one  else.  But  not  without  my  telephone  num- 
ber and  address.  Mr.  Brisbane  eventually  dropped  me  home 
in  his  car.  he,  too,  promised,  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  that 
I   should  meet  Hearst,   and  maybe — who  knows  ? 

Occasionally,  Mrs.  Sheridan's  Soviet  soul  bursts  forth 
in  socialistic  indignation.  She  resents  the  fact  that  the 
Morgans  do  not  throw  open  their  home  to  the  public  on 
certain  days.  The  idea  is  evidently  that  so  much  that 
is  rich  and  rare  should  not  be  kept  for  the  delectation 
of  a  few  while  the  many  are  thirsting  to  refresh  their 
eyes  with  the  genuine  Botticellis.  Cellinis,  and  Michael 
Angelos.  A  noble  thought,  but  one  can  not  help  sym- 
pathizing with  the  Morgans  in  not  wishing  to  take  the 
final  step  towards  converting  their  home  into  a  mu- 
seum: 

Mrs.  Morgan  and  her  daughter  and  son  were  there,  the 
mother  looked  like  their  sister.  The  atmosphere  of  restraint 
and  politeness  among  themselves  gave  one  the  impression  of 
being  with  Austrian  royalties. 

Florrie  Grenfell  took  me  over  the  library.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful place,  and  inconceivable  that  it  is  a  private  possession. 
Everything  is  arranged  and  labeled  as  though  it  were  a  public 
museum.  Even  the  bibelots  have  their  labels,  and  the  smallest 
thing  on  a  shelf  is  a  priceless  work  of  art.  There  was  a 
little  bronze  Benvenuto  Cellini,  a  Michael  Angelo  baby  head, 
a  Botticelli  on  an  easel — etc.,  etc.  I  asked  if  the  place  were 
open  certain  days  of  the  week  to  the  public,  but  v/as  told  no. 

Later,  on  being  told  that  the  police  had  ceased  to 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  Mr.  Morgan's  life,  Mrs. 
Sheridan  reflects  that  if  he  "metaphorically  shook 
hands  with  the  world,  he'd  be  as  safe  as,  for  instance, 
our  Prince  of  Wales."  She  overlooks  the  fact  that  by 
shooting  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  assassin  merely  cre- 
ates another  heir  to  the  throne.  Whereas  killing  Mr. 
Morgan  does  not  duplicate  Mr.  Morgan.  It  is  a  less 
thankless  job  than  the  hypothetical  murder  of  the 
prince. 

Even  more  than  Mr.  Hearst,  Mrs.  Sheridan  wished 
to  meet  Charlie  Chaplin,  and  here  at  least  luck  was 
with  her.  Her  other  impressions  of  Hollywood  are 
practically  submerged  by  Charlie  and  rumors  of 
Charlie : 

I  dined,  a  small  party,  at  the  house  of  Gouverneur  Morris. 
We  had  a  Chinese  dinner,  especially  prepared  by  his  Chinese 


cook.  All  through  dinner  the  conversation  was  of  Charlie 
Chaplin,  his  looks,  his  individuality,  incidents  in  their  friend- 
ship, and  what  I  had  missed.  Never  a  word  of  criticism  did 
I  hear,  ever>'  one  talked  of  him  with  appreciation  and  af- 
fection, almost  with  pride.  He  had  talked  of  me,  they  said. 
He  had  distributed  "Mayfair  to  Moscow"  among  his  friends, 
and  most  people  thought  we  knew  one  another  intimately. 
Finally  I  found  myself,  too,  calling  him  "Charlie."  ...  I 
feel  like  one  who  does  not  personally  know  the  great,  but 
know  some  one  who  does  and  writes  home  about  it !  After 
dinner  we  left  the  men,  and  went  on  a  voyage  of  exploration 
round  the  house,  which  is  bungalow  in  tj'pe,  and  very  at- 
tractive and  then  in  the  bathroom  we  paused  to  powder  our 
noses.  In  the  bathroom  we  remained,  three  of  us,  perched 
on  the  baths'  edge,  forgot  the  men,  and  drifted  into  conversa- 
tion  which   was   all   absorbing. 

Of  the  same  party  she  did  record  one  non-Charlie 
impression : 

One  girl  was  a  film  actress  with  bobbed  straight  glossy 
henna  hair.  Her  face  was  much  made  up,  her  mouth  might 
have  been  of  any  other  design  than  the  painted  one.  She 
was  decorative  and  futuristic  and  I  liked  looking  at  her.  She 
intrigued  me.  The  other  girl  was  a  vivacious  and  restless 
continuitj'- writer.  Both  were  very  young.  They  talked  un- 
reser\-edly  about  their  love  affairs,  and  I  listened  enraptured, 
as  to  a  story  of  De  Maupassant.  In  the  end  we  were*  agreed 
that  marriage  would  spoil  everything  and  then  the  men.  im- 
patient of  our  absence,  came  and  banged  upon  the  bathroom 
door. 

However,  Charlie  himself  is  the  main  interest  in  the 
Hollywood  sojourn: 

When  he  asked  me  about  my  work  in  this  countn,'.  I  ex- 
plained that  the  United  States  had  made  of  me  a  writer  in- 
stead of  a  sculptor,  and  I  told  him  my  view  of  the  American 
man  who  is  so  modest  that  he  thinks  it  is  a  vanity  to  have 
his  bust  done. 

"He  does  not  mind  having  his  portrait  painted,"  I  said, 
■'he  has  grown  accustomed  to  the  idea.  But  he  exaggerates  the 
importance  of  a  portrait  bust.  In  fact  he  is  quite  un- 
simple.  in  his  point  of  view,  almost  self-conscious—"  and 
Charlie,  looking  at  me  half  shyly,  half  humorously,  as  he  sat 
tucked  away  in  a  sofa  corner,  under  the  light  of  the  lamp: 
"I'm  vain!"  he  said — "Thank  goodness!"  I  said.  And  so  we 
fixed  it  right  away — that  I  will  linger  here  until  his  bust  is 
done. 

On  the  way  back  to  Hollywood  Hotel,  where  he  dropped 
me  in  his  car,  we  had  a  discussion  on  marriage.  He  has  the 
chivalry,  and  the  instinct  to  protect,  I  maintained  my  fanati- 
cism of  freedom. 

He  is  a  strange  little  man  with  a  great  big  soul.  He  made 
me  think  of  Francis  Thompson's  essay  on  Shelley,  in  which 
he  said  that  Shelley  tired  not  so  much  of  a  woman's  arms,  as 
of  her  soul.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  more  a  spiritual 
than  a  physical  companionship  that  Charlie  is  subconsciously 
searching  for,  in  his  heart. 

Our  diarist  had  at  last  secured  an  order  for  a  bust, 
and  what  was  a  greater  event,  succeeded  in  getting 
Charlie  to  sit  for  it  without  more  ado : 

Three  whole  days  I  have  worked  on  that  bust,  with  a  con- 
centration of  effort  that  is  exhausting.  It  is  finished — I  feel 
tonight  the  elation  of  a  girl  out  of  school.  Moreover,  I  can 
sleep  w^ithout  the  anxiety  due  to  an  unfinished  work.  Charlie 
is  pleased,  and  I — well.  I  am  never  satisfied,  but  I  am  con- 
scious of  haA'ing  accomplished  my  best.  His  friends  w^ho 
know  his  restless  and  capricious  nature  are  surprised  that  he 
gave  me  those  three  whole  days.  I  was  fortunate,  of  course, 
in  meeting  him  immediately  upon  his  return,  before  he  was 
reengulfed  in  work.  Moreover,  with  some  perception,  I  planted 
myself  with  my  materials  in  his  house,  and  as  I  wanted  him 
bare  throated  I  begged  him  not  to  dress.  A  man  in  pajamas 
and  dressing-gown  does  not  suddenly  get  a  notion  to  order 
his  motor  and  go  off  to  some  place.  I  had  him  fairly  anchored. 
Nevertheless  he  has  been  difficult  to  do.  There  is  so  much 
subtlety  in  the  face,  and  sensitiveness,  and  all  his  varying 
personalities  arrayed  themselves  before  me,  and  had  to  be 
embodied   into   one   interpretation. 

Charlie  would  get  down  from  the  model  stand  and  observ^e 
the  progress  through  half-closed  eyes.  Once  he  said ;  "I 
wish  this  was  not  me,  so  that  I  could  admire  it  as  I  please. 
I  find  him  very  interesting,  this  fellow  you  have  made!" 

We  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  Sheridan  for  the  scraps  of 
Chaplin  philosophy  of  which  the  following  is  typical : 

He  was  trying  to  tell  me  what  he  thought  was  the  ultimate 
aim  of  all  our  effort.  He  maintained  that  no  artist  would  do 
great  work  until  all  petty  ambition  was  obliterated. 

"There  must  be  no  dreams  of  posterity,  of  immortality,  no 
desire  for  admiration,  for  after  all  what  are  these  worth  .  .  . 
at  best  1000  years  hence  people  might  walk  round  your  im- 
mortal stone  and  say — it  certainly  is  beautiful:  yes,  it  is  won- 
derful— (and  Charlie  acted  the  part) — Who  did  you  say  did 
it?  Clare  Sheridan  950  years  ago" — "and  then,"  said  Charlie, 
"in  five  minutes  they  will  be  saying,  'A\'here  is  that  motor,  I 
told  him  to  be  back  in  thirty-five  minutes'  "—There  is  nothing, 
he  said,  so  beautiful  that  will  make  people  forget  their  eggs 
and  bacon  for  breakfast— as  for  admiration  of  the  world — 
it's  not  worth  anything — there  is  in  the  end  but  oneself  to 
please : — "You  make  something  because  it  means  something 
to  you.  You  work,  because  you  have  a  superabundance  of 
vital  energy,  you  find  that  not  only  you  can  make  children 
but  you  can  express  yourself  in  other  ways — in  the  end  it  is 
you — all  you — your  work,  your  thought,  your  conception  of 
the  beautiful,  yours  the  happiness— yours  the  satisfaction;  be 
brave  enough  to  face  the  veil,  and  lift  it,  and  see  and  know 
the  void  it  hides,  and  stand  before  that  void  and  know  that 
within  yourself  is  your  world " 

Press  agents  may  bellow  the  contrary  to  the  winds, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  "there  is  in  the  end  but  one- 
self to  please."  In  so  far  as  Mrs.  Sheridan  is  a  genuine 
advocate  of  this  creed  of  the  true  artist,  we  admire  her 
work,  her  energ}',  and  her  aims.  But  with  all  due 
respect  to  her  ability  as  a  sculptor  and  her  native 
artistic  temperament,  we  wish  she  would  leave  books 
to  the  professional  Avriter.  She  says  that  America  has 
made  a  writer  of  her.  Even  America  is  not  that  om- 
nipotent. Why  is  it  that  of  all  the  arts  writing  alone 
is  thought  to  need  no  training?  Any  one  can  write  is 
the  average  opinion.  Mrs.  Sheridan  has  a  bright, 
chatty  manner  that  will  insure  her  readers,  beyond  a 
doubt.  But  her  book  is  practically  formless  and  the 
style  is  hectically  feminine — the  letter-writing  style 
of  the  cultured  lady.  It  is  hisfh  time  some  one  started 
a  campaign  against  homebrew  literature. 

My  American  Diary.  By  Clare  Sheridan.  Xew 
York:  Boni  &  Liveright;  $3. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  April  22,  1922,  were  $140,600,000;  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $125,- 
800,000;  an  increase  of  $14,800,000. 


Activity  on  the  advance  or  on  the  decline 
has  always  been  taken,  in  commodity  as  well 
as  security  markets,  to  indicate  confirmation 
of  the  prevailing  trend.  That  is  why  the 
active  buying  of  steel,  which  came  into  the 
market  following  the  advances  made  in  the 
price  sheets  of  the  independent  steel  com- 
panies   and    followed    by    the    United    States 
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Steel  Corporation,  is  given  so  much  weight  in 
Wall  Street  says  J.  G.  Donley,  Jr.,  in  Forbes 
Magazine.  It  confirms  the  belief  that  the  turn 
in  this  basic  industry  came  late  last  summer 
when  operations  at  the  mills  began  slowly  to 
expand ;  it  seals  the  evidence  of  improvement 
by  transmuting  better  business  sentiment  into 
orders  actually  on  the  books. 

And  the  outlook  is  for  continued  improve- 
ment in  the  steel  industry;  for  it  is  notori- 
ously true  that  buyers  of  commodities,  as  well 
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as  stocks,  multiply  rapidly  as  prices  rise. 
Those  who  were  holding  off  for  lower  prices 
six  months  ago  are  likely  now  to  bid  against 
each  other  for  the  filling  of  needs  that  have 
been  allowed  to  become  pressing. 

Improvement  within  an  industry-  is,  of 
course,  of  first  interest  to  the  stocks  con- 
cerned. Responding  to  this  influence,  'steel 
stocks  have  lately  enjoyed  a  broader  market 
at  rising  prices.  Steel  common,  which  has 
come  to  be  considered  an  investment  stock. 
Steel  preferred,    and   Crucible   Steel  preferred 
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appear  to  be  headed  for  higher  prices  over 
the  next  year  or  two.  Steel  bonds,  despite 
the  acute  depression  throughout  the  industry, 
have  held  very  well  all  through  the  bear  mar- 
ket in  steel  stocks,  because  it  was  w-ell  recog- 
nized that  steel  companies  have  laid  away  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  surplus  earnings  out  of 
their  large  war  profits  and  that  the  mortgage 
securities  of  these  concerns  had  little  to  fear 
from  several  months  of  bad  business.  And, 
now  that  the  industry  is  again  on  the  up- 
grade, the  position  of  these  bonds  is  rendered 
doubly  secure. 

In  addition  to  their  well- bulwarked  position, 
most  of  these  securities  are  protected  by  sink- 
ing funds  which  operate  to  reduce  the  floating 
supply ;  and  many  of  them  are  redeemable  at 
substantial  premiums. 

This  latter  feature  has  particularly  interest- 
ing possibilities  in  the  case  of  bonds  of  Steel 
Corporation  subsidiaries.  At  the  close  of 
1921,  the  Steel  Corporation  had  cash  and  mar- 
ketable securities  of  $255,243,997,  as  com- 
pared without  564.000,000  in  1914.  At  the 
same  time  net  working  capital  has  increased 
from  $227,000,000  to  $485,182,775.  It  would 
seem  that  the  corporation  is  now  in  a  position 
where  it  might  be  good  policy  to  retire  some 
of  the  subsidiary  bonds  out  of  surplus  quick 
assets  which  may  not  for  a  time  find  full  em- 
ployment in  the  ordinary  channels  of  its  busi- 
ness. 

Illinois  Steel  debenture  4J^s  and  Indiana 
Steel  first  5s  are  callable  at  105  and  interest 
Both  these  issues  are  guaranteed  uncondition- 
ally as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  Steel 
Corporation.  They  are  substantial  invest- 
ments. The  Steel  Corporation  second  lien, 
sinking  fund  5s  are  redeemable  at  110  and 
interest,  which  is  rather  too  high  to  permit  of 
hopes  of  redemption  en  bloc.  They  have  al- 
ways been  given  a  high  investment  rating, 
however,  and  in  the  past  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  corporation  to  regularly  invest  its  sur- 
plus  funds   in   these   securities. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  first  and  re- 
funding 5s,  which  may  now  be  bought  to  re- 
turn 5.4  per  cent,  were  part  of  the  pre-war 
funded  debt,  and  they  are  now  very  strongly 
secured  by  earning  power  and  physical  prop- 
erty. They  are  a  mortgage  upon  the  entire 
property,  now  owned  or  hereafter  acquired 
(except  a  few  parcels  of  real  estate),  subject 
to  the  purchase  money  6s  and  the  first  exten- 
sion 5s.  They  are  guaranteed  principal  and 
interest  by  the   Bethlehem   Steel   Corporation. 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  has  gradually  been 
getting  its  properties  into  better  condition,  and 
this  process  has  been  helped  considerably  by 
the  conservative  dividend  policy  of  its  di- 
rectors. The  general  5s,  of  which  only 
$5,160,000  are  outstanding,  are  secured  by  a 
mortgage  on  the  entire  propert>'.  and  are  re- 
deemable at  105  and  interest  on  any  Feb- 
ruarj-   1st  for  the  sinking  fund. 

The  Lackawanna  Steel  Company  has  re- 
duced its  funded  debt,  including  that  of  sub- 
sidiaries, nearly  $20,000,000  since  1914, 
placing  the  outstanding  securities  in  a  much 
stronger  position  than  before  the  war.  In 
1920,  bond  interest  was  earned  nearly  five 
times  over.  The  conversion  privilege  for- 
merly' carried  by  consolidated  5s  of  1950  ex- 
pired last  Februarv-.  These  bonds  are  a  direct 
obligation  of  the  company,  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  on  the  manufacturing  plant  at 
Lackawanna,  Xew  York,  subject  to  the  first 
5s.  They  are  also  a  first  lien  on  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Ellsworth  Collieries  and  a  second 
Jien  on  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Lackawanna  Iron  &  Steel  Company  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  stocks. 


The  Midvale  Steel  convertible  sinking  fund 
5s  are  a  direct  obligation  of  the  company, 
secured  by  deposit  of  all  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Cambria  Steel  Company  acquired  or  to  be 
acquired.  The  conversion  privilege  is  not  at- 
tractive. Midvale  has  developed  a  rather 
substantial  earning  power  under  normal  con- 
ditions and  has  built  up  a  large  profit  and 
loss  surplus  out  of  earnings  of  the  past  six 
years.  Total  interest  charges  were  earned 
fully  five  and  one-half  times  over  in  1920. 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  sinking  fund  5s  are 
the  only  mortgage  security-  of  the  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Company,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  amount  of  subsidiary  company  bonds 
outstanding.  They  are  a  first  mortgage  on  all 
its  property  now  ow^ned  or  hereafter  acquired, 
being  subject  to  only  $234,000  bonds  of  the 
Martin  &  Paine  Coal  Company.  It  is  pro- 
vided in  the  mortgage  that  the  net  quick  as- 
sets shall  at  all  times  equal  at  least  40  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  bonds  outstanding. 


Business  conditions  in  California  in  1921 
are  accurately  reflected  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
which  has  just  been  issued. 

During  the  year  the  company  had  a  revenue 
of  $8,974,264  from  freight  traffic,  a  decrease 
of  25.39  per  cent.,  and  a  revenue  from  pas- 
sengers of  $2,324,507.  a  decrease  of  13.83  per 
cent,  compared  wnth  1920.  The  actual  sur- 
plus from  operations  was  $486,083.  Taxes 
were  $1,230,981  and  much  heavier  than  in 
preceding  years. 

President  C.  M.  Levey  in  his  report  says : 

"The  decrease  in  freight  revenue  is  largely 
due  to  widespread  business  depression  ;  to  the 
heavy  arrivals  by  water  of  foreign  coal  at  San 
Francisco,  and  to  Panama  Canal  competition. 
With  the  transcontinental  railroads  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  competition  is  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant factor,  as  the  rail  lines  are  subjected 
to  unregulated  competition  by  steamers.  Un- 
der existing  laws,  rail-borne  traffic  between 
the  states  is  under  the  control  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  but  the  water- 
borne  traffic  between  the  same  states  is  wholly 
unregulated." 

President  Levey  is  optimistic  as  to  the  fu- 
ture, declaring  that  the  1922  outlook  is  better. 
The  Western  Pacific  added  materially  to  its 
trackage  and  facilities  in  1921,  among  the 
principal  additions  and  betterments  being  the 
following : 

Xiles-San  Jose  line  completed. 
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Belt  line  in  San  Jose  nearly  all  in  service 
and  to  be  completed  May  1,   1922. 

Calpine  branch,   12.6  miles  put  in  ser\'ice. 

Two  miles  of  the  old  Ocean  Shore  Rail- 
road trackage  in  San   Francisco  bought,   add- 
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ing  a  good  industrial  district  to  the  com- 
pany's lines. 

Over  $170,000  expended  for  land  in  San 
Francisco  for  terminal  facilities. 

Ten  heavy  Mikado  locomotives  and  700 
steel  underframe  gondalo  cars  added  to  equip- 
ment.   

The  report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, showing  a  grain  in  unfilled  orders  of 
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over  350,000  tons  for  the  first  of  this  month, 
as  campared  with  the  first  of  March,  is  the 
one  real  sign  of  this  nature  that  the  steel  in- 
dustry is  coming  back  nicely  in  this  country*, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  figures  were 
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greeted  with  an  outburst  of  buying  among  the 
steel  stocks.  The  big  steel  men  in  this  coun- 
try are  finally  satisfied  that  their  previous 
fears  as  to  the  prospects  of  foreign,  and 
especially  German,  competition  were  not  ex- 
actly well  founded.  It  is  not  that  the  plants 
and  the  men  and  the  ability  are  lacking  in 
Germany,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  raw  materials 
are  not  abundant  that  would  appear  to  pre- 
vent German  competition  being  seriously  felt 
in    this    country,    and   perhaps    even    in    most 
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competitive  markets  abroad.  There  has  been 
such  a  dearth  in  the  last  few  years  in  rail- 
road buying  and  in  building  operations  that 
business  from  these  sources  should  increase 
immensely  during  1922. 

The  steel  companies  that  piled  up  nothing 
but  deficits  last  year  should  now  be  able  to 
make  a  more  satisfactory  showing.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  merger  plans  among 
various  independent  concerns  will  be  consum- 
mated, and,  of  course,  in  this  general  con- 
nection there  would  be  furious  speculation  in 
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the  related  shares.  Already  one  combination 
has  been  effected,  Replogle  Steel  having  taken 
over  Empire  Steel  and  Iron,  which  will  at 
once  place  Replogle  in  position  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  a  banking  business. 

The  spectacle  of  advancing  prices  through- 
out the  list  has  naturally  encouraged  a  great 
increase  in  the  buying  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  Investors  and  speculators  are 
coming  back  into  the  market  in  a  manner 
most  agreeable  to  brokers,  who  have  put  in 
some  pretty  hard  years.  Certainly  the  "mil- 
lion-share" days  would  naturally  lead  the  bear 
element  to  feel  that  the  market  was  overdue 
for  a  big  reaction,  and  whenever  any  weak 
spots  appear  there  will  be  plenty  of  bears 
ready  to  attack  the  market.  However,  it  is 
possible  that  not  for  long  months  past  have 
there  been  so  many  buying  orders  under  the 
market  here  and  there,  placed  by  the  outside 
public  and  by  large  interests  who  seem  to  be 
willing  to  continue  their  accumulations  of  se- 
curities that  promise  well  in  the  future. 

Our  railroads  'have  demonstrated  in  the 
main  their  ability  to  curtail  expenses  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  permit  of  very  liberal  in- 
crease in  net  earnings,  notwithstanding  gross 
earnings  have  been  showing  declines,  and  this, 
of  course,  encourages  holders  of  such  securi- 
ties to  the  belief  that  not  only  their  dividends 
are  secure,  but  that  many  rails  not  now  on 
the  dividend-paying  list  will  within  the  next 
year  or  so  be  reinstated  as  paying  securities. 

So  far  as  public  utilities  are  concerned,  they 
have  shown  remarkable  recuperative  powers. 
Their  costs  of  operation  have  been  coming 
down  and  their  earnings  and  their  gross  busi- 
ness have  been  increasing  in  general  with 
more  prosperous  business  conditions.  There 
are  a  great  many  public  utilities  that  offer  ex- 
cellent opportunities  for  long-pull  investment 
and  speculation. — The  Trader. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  was  held  at  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco,  April  11th.  The  outgoing  di- 
rectors were  reelected  and  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  all  the  officers,  headed  by  W.  E. 
Creed. 

Features  of  the  meeting  were  reports  of 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager  John  A. 
Britton  and  Second  Vice-President  and  Treas- 
urer A.  F.  Hockenbeamer.  Some  of  the 
salients  points  of  Britton's  report  were; 

The  company's  operations  now  embrace 
thirty-six  counties  of  Northern  California, 
supplying  a  territory  containing  an  estimated 
population  of  2,000.000.  The  number  of  con- 
sumers served  is  598,969,  representing  a  gain 
of  29,610  above  the  total  for  the  preceding 
year.  The  annual  expenditure  in  the  state  for 
materials,  salaries,  dividends,  and  bond  in- 
terest amounts  to  upwards  of  thirty  million 
dollars.  It  employs  8213  men  and  women. 
The  total  payroll  for  1921  was  over  $13,- 
000,000. 

The    operating    revenues    from    all    depart- 


ments for  the  year  1921  totaled  $36,933,47^, 
of  which  61  per  cent,  was  derived  from  elec- 
tric sales,  34  per  cent,  from  gas  sales,  and 
the  remaining  5  per  cent,  from  water,  steam, 
and  street  railway  operations.  Operating  rev- 
enues increased  $2,457,514  over  the  year  1920. 
Operating  expenses  amounted  to  $27,348,162, 
distributed  as  follows :  Labor,  $8,464,590 ; 
fuel  oil.  $6,611,716;  power  purchased,  ma- 
terials and  supplies  and  miscellaneous,  $4,456,- 
817;  taxes,  $3,265,895;  rentals  for  lease  of 
other  plant,  $950,066 ;  reserve  for  casualty 
and  uncollectible  accounts.  $530,000 ;  reserve 
for  depreciation,  $3,069,078.  Operating  ex- 
penses increased  $1,103,220  over  1920. 

The  gross  expenditures  for  additions  and 
betterments  during  1921,  not  including  the 
leased  properties  of  the  Sierra  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Power  Company,  amounted  to  $18,651,- 
563.  Important  units  of  construction  work 
completed  last  year  were :  Steam  electric 
plants — Oakland,  16,756  horsepower;  hydro- 
electric plants — Spring  Gap,  Tuolumne  County, 
10,056  horsepower ;  Hat  Creek,  Shasta 
County  (two  plants),  33,512  horsepower.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  ijf  high-tension  trans- 
mission line  were  completed  and  put  in  opera- 
tion. 

High-pressure  gas  mains  were  placed  in 
service  from  Sacramento  to  Woodland  and 
from  San  Jose  to  Los  Gatos.  Good  progress 
was  made  on  the  first  large  unit  of  the  Pit 
River  development,  which  is  scheduled  for 
completion  on  September  1,  1922,  and  will 
provide  an  additional  94,000  horsepower. 


The  Equitable  Eastern  Banking  Corpora- 
tion in  its  statement  of  condition  at  the  close 
of  business  March  30,  1922,  shows  undivided 
profits  of  $307,3zu.38,  with  total  capital,  sur- 
plus, and  undivided  profits  figured  at  $2,807,- 
320.38.  The  Equitable  Eastern  Banking  Cor- 
poration, a  subsidiary  of  the  Equitable  Trust 
Company  of  Kew  York,  was  organized  in  De- 
cember, 1920,  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  Far  Eastern  business  then  being  done  by 
the  Equitable  Trust  Company.  It  has  offices 
at  37  Wall  Street,  New  York,  and  at  1  Kiu- 
kiang  Road,   Shanghai. 


Blair  &  Co.,  Inc.,  announce  the  removal  of 
their  San  Francisco  office  to  433  California 
Street,  mezzanine  floor  of  the  Insurance  Ex- 
change Building.  Blair  &  Co.  have  one  of 
the  largest  branch  organizations  in  San  Fran- 
cisco of  any  of  the  large  New  York  invest- 
ment banking  houses. 


The  American  National  Bank  has  on  exhi- 
bition the  celebrated  Persian  rug  that  was 
placed  beneath  the  Liberty  Bell  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition.  The  rug  is 
the  property  of  Thomas  H.  Kullujian,  and  is 
the  subject  of  some  romantic  stories,  among 
the  rest  that  it  was  owned  by  several  Shahs 
of    Persia,    one    of    whom    presented    it    to    a 
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Your  First 
Investment 

To  those  persons  without  experience  in  in- 
vesting and  trading,  we  offer  the  frank  and 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  executives  of  this 
house,  which,  for  sixty-four  years,  has  main- 
tained the  highest  reputation  for  integrity  and 
business  competence. 

We  also  offer  the  service  of  our  statistical 
department, — one  of  the  most  complete  chrono- 
logical stock  and  bond  statistical  files  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  This  service  provides  a  reliable 
source  for  gaining  the  underlying  facts  which 
determine  the  value  of  investments. 

Our  new  customers'  room  is  equipped  with  a 
fast  direct  wire  to  all  Eastern  centers  and 
Canada.  Eastern  trading  accounts  will  be  car- 
ried on  a  conservative  basis. 
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The  Stamp  of 
Approval 

The  only  bond  buyer  who  can 
afford  to  make  a  really  thor- 
ough, first-hand  investigation  of 
a  bond  is  the  bond  house  that 
originally  buys  the  issue  for  re- 
sale to  its  clients. 

The  individual  investor  must 
rely  upon  the  "underwriting 
house"  to  establish  the  perma- 
nent safety  and  investment  merit 
of  the  bonds  he  buys.  Indeed, 
to  him  that  is  the  primary  func- 
tion of  the  bond  house. 

The  clients  of  Blyth,  Witter 
&  Co.  have  come  to  place  a  fine 
faith  in  the  integrity  and  con- 
servatism of  our  underwritings. 
They  know  that  every  bond  we 
sell  must  measure  up  to  high 
standards  of  safe  investment — 
lor  otherv/ise,  we  would  not 
recommend  it. 

Perhaps  you  have  funds  now 
waiting  for  investment.  If  you 
are  of  a  conservative  turn  of 
mind  on  such  matters,  you  will 
find  the  bonds  we  sell  to  be  good 
bonds  for  you  to  buy.  An  in- 
quiry places  you  under  no  obli- 
gation. 

Blyth.  Witter.  &  Co. 

Merchants  Exchange 
San  Francisco 


Christian  nun.     It  is  said  to  be  destined   for 
presentation  to  the  American  government. 
^>» 
Federal  Reserve  Board  officials  do  not  loolc 
for   further   adjustment   of  rediscount   rates. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


April,  the  supposed  anniversary  of  Shake- 
speare's birth,  has  brought  forth  the  usual 
bloom  of  fresh  research  and  the  usual  burst 
of  interest  in  Elizabethan  affairs.  At  least 
two  books  have  been  published  with  direct 
reference  to  the  date.  One  appears  in  the 
DufBeld  series,  "Master  Spirits  of  Litera- 
ture," and  is  a  popular  life  of  the  Bard  of 
Avon    by    Raymond    M.    Alden,    professor    of 
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KIMONO 

By  JOHN  PARIS 

This  book  was  formerly  suppressed 
by  the  Japanese  and  English  govern- 
ments, but  because  it  is  merely  an 
instrument  of  tnith  regarding  the 
position  of  woman  in  Japan,  the 
American  publishers  have  lately 
issued  another  edition.  $2. 
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English  in  Stanford  Universit%".  The  other, 
published  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  is 
an  unusual  little  book  called  "A  Glance 
Toward  Shakespeare,"  by  John  Jay  Chapman. 
Professor  Alden's  book,  "Shakespeare,"  is 
of  the  handbook  reference  varietj'.  It  would 
make  an  excellent  text  for  a  Freshman  or 
Sophomore  Shakespeare  course.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  thorough  and  authentic  and  has  the 
classified  form  of  a  text-book  or  a  doctor's 
thesis.  The  age  of  Shakespeare  is  a  valuable 
summary  that  any  reader  may  be  grateful  for, 
and  is  in  fact  the  most  brilliant  chapter  of  the 
book.  For  the  rest  it  is  a  clearly  written 
"life"  that  separates  the  wheat  from  the  chaff 
and  bulks  its  finds  conveniently  under  defini- 
tive headings.  

Mr.  Chapman,  in  his  cursorj-  "Glance  To- 
ward Shakespeare,"  has  played  about  his  sub- 
ject, darting  here  and  there  and  occasionally 
scaling  the  heights  with  the  insouciance  of 
acrobacy.  And  like^  the  sure-footed  artist  of 
the  tight-rope,  Mr.  Chapman  stops  at  will  to 
execute  an  original  flourish  that  leaves  one 
breathless  with  admiration.  He  is  concerned, 
for  instance,  about  our  modern  inabilit>'  to 
keep  step  with  Shakespeare's  light  prancing 
measures.  We  are  too  heavj'.  Says  Mr. 
Chapman  apropos  of  a  modem  Shakespeare 
production :  "Where  poetrj-,  foolery,  and 
philosophy  meet,  as  they  do  in  these  sylvan 
scenes — all  of  them  tinged  with  a  world 
that  has  long  ago  disappeared — we  are  like 
burglars  dancing  a  minuet."  However,  else- 
where, viewing  Elizabethan  drama  from  an- 
other angle,  Mr.  Chapman  opines  that  only 
the  most  ardent  student  of  today  would  care 
to  attend  a  genuine  Shakespeare  perform- 
ance. His  logical  reconstruction  of  such  an 
event  is  a  practically  sceneless  piece  in  which 
the  actors  streamed  across  the  stage,  reciting 
their  lines  at  a  normal  speaking  rate.  Our 
author  argues  that  this  must  have  been  so  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  length  of  many  of  the 
plays.  .And  it  is  a  rational  supposition  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  English  stagecraft  was  in 
its  infancy.  Nor  was  it  a  coincidence  that 
the  greatest  dramas  were  produced  in  that 
primitive  era.  They  were  great — in  our 
opinion — ^because  they  were  free — untram- 
meled  by  tradition.  The  precise  reason  why 
no  successor  to  Shakespeare  has  been  so  great 
is  because  he  was  paralyzed  by  Shakespeare's 
greatness. 

In  this  opinion,  however,  we  run  counter 
to  Mr.  Chapman,  who  holds  that  English  liter- 
ature owes  its  greatness  to  its  inspiration  by 
the  dramatist  from  Stratford  and  that  we  are 
now  in  grave  danger  of  losing  that  inspiration 
with  tbe  downfall  of  the  Shakespearean  tra- 
dition, which,  by  the  way,  was  at  its  height 
in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries.  It  is  to  those  eras  that  we  must 
turn  for  the  rejuvenation  of  dramatic  art,  ac- 
cording to  our  author.  Kemble  and  Garrick 
and  Siddons  may  have  acted  Shakespeare  as 
it  has  never  been  acted  before  or  since,  but  it 
is  not  by  exhuming  the  mummies  of  their  art 
that  we  can  recreate  another.  And  though  the 
cult  of  Shakespeare  has  undoubtedly  been  re- 
sponsible for  English  culture,  it  has  not  been 
the  source  of  English  masterpieces.  These 
rare  phenomena  have  flourished  rather  in 
despite  of  the  Shakespearean  blast.  And 
though  the  Bard  has  indubitably  influenced 
the  course  of  English  letters  it  has  been  a 
malignant  influence.  For  our  native  muse  has 
been  rather  in  the  position  of  a  precocious 
genius,  who,  having  shot  his  bolt  at  twent\-, 
fears  to  write  more  lest  he  dim  his  too  early 
and  too  easily  won  laurels. 

Aside  from  his  theorj-  of  the  indispensability 
of  tradition — and  tradition  is  essential,  but 
unfortunately  Anglo-Saxons  have  had  an 
overdose  of  the  precious  essence — we  cor- 
dially concur  with  Mr.  Chapman's  finds. 
Among  the  most  amusing  is  his  disquisition 
to  the  effect  that  Shakespeare  could  not  draw^ 
a  villain.  Another  happy  flourish  is  this; 
"They  are  gay  people,  the  English,  and  ex- 
cept when  they  tr\-  to  be  clever,  are  the  clever- 
est people  in  the  world" — a  vtot  that  we 
wickedly  hope  comes  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Chesterton,  whose  cleverness  is  spoiled  for  the 
discerning — among  whom  we  class  ourselves — 
by  its  self-consciousness,  which  in  turn  is  ex- 
traordinarily English. 

\  summary'  of  these  proportions  is  liter- 
ally inadequate  to  suggest  the  real  wealth  in 
Mr.  Chapman's  paper.  His  115  pages  of  syn- 
thetic criticism  defy  further  condensation, 
and  one  can  only  refer  the  curious  to  "A 
Glance  Toward  Shakespeare."  whose  clever- 
ness and  refreshing  discernment  will  reward 
alike  the  most  wearied  student  of  literature 
and  the  most  casual  reader.  R.  G. 


NoteB  of  Books  and  Antbora. 
Louis  Joseph  Vance  was  a  husband  at 
eighteen  and  a  father  at  twent>" ;  so  he  felt 
that  it  behooved  him  to  augment  his  salary'— 
that  of  a  clerk  in  a  Ne\V  York  telephone  office 
— by  writing  a  novel.  He  mapped  out  a  plan 
by  which  he  wrote  fifteen  hundred  words 
nightly.  He  finished  his  novel  on  schedule 
time  and  took  it  to  Munsey's  Magasine,  where 
it  was  accepted.     Then  he  resigned  his  tele- 


phone job  and  methodically  set  about  to 
become  a  professional  ^v^iter.  His  latest 
novel,  "Linda  Lee,  Incorporated,"  purports  to 
give  an  inside  picture  of  motion-picture  life 
in  Hollywood.  Mr.  Vance  writes  from  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  moving-picture  world. 

M.  Andre  Maurois,  the  witty  author  of 
"The  Silences  of  Colonel  Bramble"  and  "Gen- 
eral Bramble,"  is  a  cloth  manufacturer  at 
Elbceuf. 

Mr.  Cosmo  Hamilton,  who  is  a  brother  of 
Sir  Philip  Gibbs  and  Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Gibbs, 
has  written  a  new  novel  entitled  "The  Rustle 
of  Silk." 

A  new  volume  is  appearing  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Historical  Series — a  history  of  Hol- 
land. This  means  that  the  historical  studies 
published  in  this  series,  and  which  were  held 
up  by  the  war,  are  again  being  pursued.  Sir 
George  W.  Prothero  is  the  editor  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Historical  Series  and  the  brother  of 
Lord  Ernie,  who  was  Mr.  Rowland  Prothero, 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  before  he  was 
entitled.  Sir  George  Prothero  succeeded  him 
as  editor  of  the  Quarterly. 

The  country  house  in  the  Kent  village  of 
Downe,  near  Orpington,  where  Charles  Dar- 
win lived  is  being  offered  for  sale.  It  was 
thither,  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  says,  that 
Gladstone  walked  with  Sir  John  Lubbock  and 
the  future  ^^iscount  Morley  on  a  memorable 
Sunday  afternoon  recorded  in  Morley's  "Life 
of  Gladstone."  Morley  refers  to  Darwin's 
humble  sense  of  the  honor  of  this  visit. 

The  Princeton  University"  Press  has  re- 
mently  published  a  fourth  and  revised  edition 
of  "Heredity  and  Environment  in  the  De- 
velopment of  Men."  by  Edwin  Grant  Conklin, 
professor  of  biolog>'  in  Princeton  University. 
This  is  the  eighth  printing  of  the  book  since 
its  appearance  in  1915. 

Edgar  Lee  Masters'  new  book,  "Children  of 
the  Market  Place,"  besides  being  a  novel  is 
a  study  of  tfais  country  of  the  years  of  1833 
to  ]  900.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  an 
imaginarj'  autobiography — the  supposed  remi- 
niscences of  an  American  pioneer. 

Dean  Inge,  famous  English  churchman,  and 
one  of  the  subjects  of  "Painted  Windows," 
the  Gentleman  with  the  Duster's  new  book, 
writes  as  follows  in  a  review  of  the  English 
edition :  "The  Gentleman  with  the  Duster 
has  exaggerated  my  intellectual  even  more 
than  my  physical  stature,  which  is  known  to 
the  police  (for  passport  purposes,  I  hasten  to 
add)  as  5  feet  10  inches.  He  is  very  impolite 
about  my  clothes,  most  of  which  were  manu- 
factured by  a  competent  clerical  tailor  as  re- 
cently as  1913." 

Another  convention  is  shortly  to  be  staged 
at  Washington,  this  time  one  of  American 
booksellers.  Price  standardization  is  to  be 
one  of  the  outstanding  features  for  discussion 
at    the    forthcoming    meeting,    beginning    May 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square                San  Francisco 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St-  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IF 


YOU   ARE   A    REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  hoar  in  the  real  "Old  Book 
Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE.  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Sutter. 

Rue  Old  Books  Boacht,  Sold  and  Hooted  Foi  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (formalT  of  tbe  While  Hoiue) 


NEWBEGIN'S    BOOKSTORE 

358  POST  STREET      SAN  FRANCISCO 

Opposite  Union  Square 

A  Shop  known  for  its  coorteous  Eervice.  and  a 

pleasant  place  to  browse. 

Information  on  books,  authors  and  editions 
gladly  given.  Books  bought  and  sold.  Buyer 
will    call. 

Telephone   Douglas  2810 


Sth.  The  chief  speaker  on  the  subject  will 
be  Representative  M.  Clyde  Kelly,  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  Stevens-Kelly  bill,  which  is 
now  being  discussed  by  Congress.  The 
Stevens-Kelly  Price  Maintenance  Bill  is  of 
vital  interest  and  -importance  to  booksellers 
and  publishers ;  it  is  being  supported  by  prac- 
tically every  national  commercial  body  in  the 
country.  More  booksellers  are  expected  to 
attend  the  convention  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

From  "Mediaeval  Contributions  to  Civiliza- 
tion," by  Hearnshaw  and  others,  just  pub- 
lished by  Holt :  "In  the  thirteenth  century 
Pierre  Dubois,  a  French  lawyer,  was  fore- 
shadowing the  modern  medical  missionary  by 
suggesting  that  women  should  be  taught 
languages,  surger>',  medicine,  and  the  rubrics 
and  canons  of  the  church,  as  a  preliminary  to 
work  in  the  East.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
Pierre  Dubois'  ends  were  more  raediccval  than 
his  means.  He  wanted  to  recover  the  Holy 
Land.  His  women  doctors  were  to  marrj'  in- 
telligent infidels  or  schismatics,  cure  their 
bodily  diseases  first,  and  then  take  advantage 
of  their  gratitude  to  wheedle  them  out  of 
their  theological  errors."  Surely  an  infallible 
and  original  method! 


In  order  that  our  customers 
may  have  heat  the  moment 
they  turn  the  cock,  20  gas 
plants  are  operated  by  the 
P.  G.  and  E. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 


PG 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Esther  and  Bernice. 

When  an  eminent  author  chooses  to  trans- 
late a  foreign  masterpiece  rather  than  produce 
one  himself,  there  is  something  pleasing  in  his 
modesty.  There  is  interest  also  in  the  com- 
parison he  invites  between  his  own  qualities 
and  those  of  his  model,  and  in  the  disclosure 
of  his  literary  preferences.  But  one  is  also 
led  to  suspect,  fairly  or  not,  that  the  springs 
of  his  creative  impulse  are  running  dry. 

The  reason  for  this  may  be  that  although 
many  great  author  have  applied  themselves  to 
translation,  they  have  been  writers  of  a  more 
imitative  and  formal  bent  than  Mr.  Masefield. 
Among  the  high  originators  of  thought  and 
emotion  few  have  cared  to  spend  their  gifts 
on  mere  "rendition."  They  have  had  too 
much  of  their  own  to  say.  And  Mr.  Masefield 
belongs  with  them  rather  than  with  the  re- 
fashioners,  decorators,  polishers,  or  whatever 
one  chooses  to  call  those  who  are  mainly  pre- 
occupied with  perfection  of  form. 

In  fact,  form  and  Mr.  Masefield  have  gen- 
erally been  on  rather  uneasy  terms.  Some  of 
his  greatest  things  have  been  done  in  a  kind 
of  impetuous  intolerance  of  formalism — "The 
Dauber,"  for  example.  But  like  most  writers 
of  a  headlong  temperament  he  has  a  profound 
respect  for  the  quality  least  natural  to  him 
and  has  at  times  addressed  himself  to  ac- 
quiring it. 

It  was  this,  perhaps,  no  less  than  his  flair 
for  braveries  of  action  and  high  color  that  at- 


An  Epoch- 
Making  Program 

In  August,  1921,  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission handed  down  an  order  of 
epoch-making  importance  to  you.  It 
provided  means  of  increasing  your 
water  supply  by  the  addition  of  24 
million  gallons  daily.  It  was  predi- 
cated on  cooperative  effort  by  the 
City  and  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany. 

The  City  and  Company  got  to- 
gether and  worked  out  a  program 
of  construction  that  won  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  Supervisors 
and  the  okeh  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission. 

The  additional  water  that  means 
so  much  to  the  residential  and  in- 
dustrial development  of  our  City 
will  be  brought  from  Spring  Val- 
ley's Calaveras  Reservoir,  in  Ala- 
meda County.  Part  of  the  way  it 
will  flow  through  a  new  conduit  to 
be  built  by  Spring  Valley;  the  rest 
of  the  way  through  the  Bay  Di- 
vision of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  conduit, 
to  be  constructed  by  the  City.  It 
will  be  stored  for  your  use  in  the 
Crystal  Springs  Reservoir,  in  San 
Mateo  County. 

Spring  Valley  will  increase  the 
height  of  Calaveras  Dam  and  will 
build  a  conduit  down  Niles  Canyon 
and  to  Irvington.  The  City  will 
build  the  Bay  Division  of  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  conduit  from  Irvington  to 
Crystal   Springs. 

The  Company  will  pay  to  the  City 
interest  during  construction  on  this 
latter  work,  and  for  the  use  of 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  conduit,  some 
$250,000  a  year. 

Thus  a  paramount  San  Francisco 
problem  is  being  solved  in  an  epoch- 
making  way  because  those  with 
whom  its  solution  rests  have  placed 
the  interests  of  their  City  above  all 
other  considerations. 

SPIRIIT^CS  VALLEY 

WATER    COM  PAN  r 


tracted  him  into  the  drama,  and  it  is  this  that 
bars  him  from  entire  success  in  that  art.  As 
regards  construction,  his  plays  often  give  an 
impression  of  laborious  artifice  relieved  by  a 
rebellious  and  irrepressible  beauty.  Only  in 
the  "Tragedy  of  Nan"  are  form  and  emotion 
fused  in  a  fluid  harmony  which,  despite  its 
tinge  of  melodrama,  approaches,  in  its  rhyth- 
mic, fatal  progression,  the  finest  product  of 
Greek  drama. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  fathom  how  this 
happened.  His  failure  in  other  similar  at- 
tempts is  not  enlightening.  But  his  success 
here  may  have  helped  lure  him  toward  more 
distinctively  classical  austerities,  as  in  the 
present  translations  from  Racine. 

Tf  these  are  to  be  followed,  as  seems  not 
unlikely,  by  creative  attempts  in  a  style  nearer 
the  classical  model  than  "Pompey  the  Great," 
it  will  be  apparent  that  Mr.  Masefield  has  mis- 
taken his  great  but  peculiar  powers.  At  any 
rate  "Esther"  is  a  mistake.  It  has  a  certain 
fine,  clear  coldness,  more  or  less  appropriate 
to  Racine,  but  there  are  a  great  many  authors 
who  could  have  done  this  as  well  as  Mr. 
Masefield,  without  hoping  to  rival  him  in  his 
own  field.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  might 
have  done  it  a  great  deal  better.  For,  being 
a  pronounced  "original,"  Mr.  Masefield  is  al- 
most stiltedly  the  reverse  under  discipline. 

Had  he  been  less  bemused  by  the  high  dig- 
nity of  Racine  in  the  story  of  Esther  and 
Ahasuerus.  and  had  he  chosen  rather  to  pre- 
sent the  biblical  story  in  a  passionate  and 
homelike  version  of  his  own,  the  result  would 
have  been  worthier  of  commendation  than 
anything  in  this  volume. 

Esther  and  Berenice:  Two  Plays,  By  John 
^fascficld.      New   York:    The   Macmillan    Company; 


More  Jataka  Talcs. 

The  first  volume  of  these  tales,  retold  by 
Miss  Babbitt  from  the  translations  of  the 
original  Sanskrit,  which  were  made  by  the 
Guild  of  Jataka  Translators,  proved  to  be  so 
popular  as  to  suggest  another  volume.  The 
new  stories  are  in  the  same  mood  as  the 
earlier  ones  and  are  supposed  to  refer  to 
former  incarnations  of  Buddha,  the  cleverest 
or  most  virtuous  animal  or  person  in  each  of 
the  stories  being  a  reincarnation  of  the  Mas- 
ter, while  the  entire  collection  is  regarded  as 
sacred  Buddhist  lore.  Despite  its  religious 
significance,  which  is  only  of  curious  interest 
to  Western  readers,  these  folk  tales  are  as  ap- 
propriate for  young  children  as  the  juvenile 
versions  of  j^ilsop's  fables,  which  they  strongly 
resemble.  They  will  also  remind  youngsters 
in  their  story  interest  of  the  Uncle  Remus 
yarns.  On  the  other  hand,  the  philosophic 
depths  of  these  Eastern  fables,  which  are  re- 
garded as  the  oldest  collection  of  folk- 
lore extant,  and  their  classic  simplicity 
will  recommend  them  to  adult  readers.  The 
new  book,  like  its  predecessor,'  is  illus- 
trated by  the  quaint  silhouettes  of  Ellsworth 
Young. 

More  Jataka  Tales.  By  Ellen  C.  Babbitt.  New 
York:    The  Century  Company;    $1.25. 

Records  of  penal  institutions  indicate  that 
more  than  60  per  cent,  of  those  discharged 
soon  find  their  way  back. 


WILDERNESS  LODGE 

Mendocino  County's  Select 
Mountain   Ranch  Resort 

A  comfortable,  clean,  homelike  place  nine 
hours  from  S.  F.  in  the  heart  of  the  best  fish 
and  game  territory  of  California.  Situated  in 
tlie  redwood  timber  belt  on  the  Eel  River, 
affording  the  best  combination  of  scenery,  cli- 
mate, swimming,  hiking,  climbing,  etc.,  obtain- 
able anywhere.  We  control  many  miles  of 
virgin  country,  allowing  no  campers  or  tran- 
sient characters  on  our  preserves.  Our  table 
is  supplied  from  our  own  ranch  with  the  best 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  berries,  etc.,  tastefully 
cooked  and  generously  served;  also  cream  and 
milk  from  our  own  dairy  and  chickens  from 
our  own  pens.  We  have  music,  dancing,  etc., 
and  a  wonderful  natural  swimming  pool.  Apply 
early,  as  accommodations  are  limited.  Folder 
on  request.  Address  Wilderness  Lodge, 
Branscomb,    Calif. 


HORSEBACK  CLOTHES  A   SPECIALTY 
ANTON  C.  JENSEN 

FORMERLY  OF  LONDON 

MERCHANT    TAILOR 

1023   Phelan  Bldg.,  S.  F.     Phone  Garfield  2840 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleepmg-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Ridmg.  Swimmmg 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  506,  Santa  Bakbaha,  Cal. 


Ntv/  Books  Received. 

The  Poetic  Mind.  By  F.  C.  Prescott.  New 
York :    The    Macmillan    Company ;    $2. 

A  definition  of  the  relation  of  literary  com- 
position to  dreams,  reveries,  and  subconscious 
states. 

The  New  Heavens.  By  George  Ellery  Hale. 
New  York;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.50. 

A  summary  of  the  latest  achievements  in  as- 
tronomy for  the  general  reader. 

Songs  Out  of  Doors.  By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.25. 

The  Island  Cure.      By   Grace   Blanchard.      Bos- 
ton: Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $L50. 
A  novel. 

A  Man  of  Purpose.    By  Donald  Richbcrg.    New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell   Company;   $1.75. 
A  novel. 

New  Viewpoints  in  American  History.  By 
Arthur  Meier  Schlesinger.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Company. 

A  study  in    American   history. 

The  Scarlet  Tanager.  By  J.  Aubrey  Tyson. 
New   York:   The   Macmillan   Company;  $1.75. 


"Q."      By     Katharine     Newlin     Burt.       Boston; 
Houghton   Mifflin    Company;   $2. 
A  novel. 

The  Iron  Man  in  Industry.  By  Arthur 
Pound.      Boston:     The    Atlantic     Monthly     Press- 

$1.75.  * 

An  outline  of  the  social  significance  of  auto- 
matic machinery. 

The  Isle  of  Seven  Moons.  By  Robert  Gordon 
Anderson.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.90. 

'"A  romance  of  untrodden  shores  and  uncharted 


Sergeant   York  and   His   People.      By   Sam    K 
Cowan.     New  York;   Funk  &  Wagnalls;   $2. 
Biography. 

Linda     Lee,     Incorporated.      By     Louis    Josc-ph 
Vance.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 
A  story  of  Hollywood. 

Meeting   Your  Child's   Problems.      By   Miriam 
Finn  Scott.     Boston;  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $2. 
On   the   handling  of  children. 

The    Rustle    of    Silk.      By    Cosmo    Hamilton. 
Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.90. 
A  novel  of  post-war  conditions. 

Blacky  the  Crow.  By  Thornton  Burgess.  Eos- 
ton:  Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $1.75. 

For  boys  and  girls  from  four  to  twelve. 

'Pon-.\-Time    Tales.       By     Richard     A.     Clarke. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.35. 
For  boys  and  girls  from  six  to  ten. 

Ted  and  the  Telephone.      By   Sara  Ware  Bas- 
sett.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.65. 
For  boys  fourteen  and  upwards. 

The    Three    Golden    Hairs.       By    Ethel    Sidg-" 
wiek.      Boston:   Small,   Maynard  &  Co.;  $1.25. 
More  plays  for  children. 

More  Jataka   Tales.      Retold  by   Ellen  C.    Bab- 
bitt.    New  York:   The  Century  Company;  $1.25. 
From  the  oldest  collection  of  folklore  extant. 

The  Blue  Circle.      By  Elizabeth  Jordan.     New 
York:   The   Century  Company;    $1.90. 
A  mystery  story. 

Shoe-Bar  Stratton.     By  Joseph  B,  Ames.     New 
York:  The  Century  Company;    $1.75. 
A  Western  novel. 

The  Truth  About  Vignolles.     By  Albert  Kin- 
ross.    New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.90. 
Short  stories  having  a  central  figure  in  common. 

The  Story  of  the  Irish  Nation.  By  Francis 
Hackett.      New     York:     The     Century     Company; 

$2.50. 

A  narrative  history  from  Gaelic  Ireland  to  the 
beginnings  of  the  Free  State. 

The  Story  of  Drugs.  By  Henry  C.  Fuller. 
New    York:    The    Century    Company;    $3. 

A  popular  exposition  of  their  origin,  preparation, 
and  commercial  importance. 

America  Faces  the  Future.  By  Durant  Drake. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan   Company;    $2.50. 

Timber.      By     Harold     Titus.      Boston:     Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.;   $1.75. 
A  novel  of  conservatiom 

Lester  F.  Ward.    By  Emily  Palmer  Cape.    New 
York:    G.   P.    Putnam's  Sons;    $1.75. 
A   personal   sketch. 

The  Wreck  Hunters.    By  Francis  Rolt-Wheeler. 
Boston:   Lothrop,   Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1.75, 
An   adventure   story   for   boys. 


Where  KlpHng  Wrote  "The  Light  Th.t  Failed." 

Thirty  years  make  few  changes  in  a  Lon- 
don street,  and  Villiers  Street  running  down 
to  the  Thames  past  the  smoke-smudged  walls 
of  Charing  Cross  Railway  Station  is  much 
the  same  as  when  Rudyard  Kipling  lived  in 
Number  19,  the  Embankment  Chambers,  and 
struggled  for  recognition  from  the  London 
editors,  says  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice  in  "Lit- 
erary  Pilgrimages"  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

The  third  floor  rooms  in  the  Embankment 
Chambers  where  Kipling  worked  in  his  eariy 
twenties  are  the  scene  of  nearly  all  the  stories 
with  a  London  background  that  he  has  writ- 
ten. 

"For  example,  'The  Light  That  Failed.'  The 
rooms  shared  by  Torpenhow  and  Dick  Heldar 
were  Kipling's  own  rooms.  From  the  door- 
way of  No.  19  poor  Dick,  stricken  with  blind- 
ness, groped  down  to  the  water's  edge  for  the 
sense  of  the  Thames'  damp  and  the  feel  of 
the  ships  that  wafted  to  his  nostrils  the 
pungent  smells  of  the  East.  Lying  across 
that   doorway,   Torpenhow    first   found    Bessie 
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Prepared  with  Glacier  Water  from  . 

Shasta  Springs 

AT   ALL   DEALERS 

SHASTA    WATER 
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Broke,  the  little  street  girl  from  'south  o' 
the  river,'  who  fell  in  love  with  him,  and 
revenged  herself  on  Dick  for  his  interference 
by  scraping  away  the  face  of  the  Melancholia. 
On  a  table  of  the  Kipling  rooms  in  the  Em- 
bankment Chambers,  Charlie  Mears,  of  'The 
Finest  Story  in  the  World,'  scrawded  the 
words,  meaningless  to  him,  that  told  of  the 
agony  of  the  galley  slave.  The  very  table 
once  had  being.  Kipling  had  been  burning 
the  midnight  oil  and  generally  overworking 
himself.  On  the  table  he  had  graved  the 
words:  'Oft  was  I  weary  when  I  toiled  at 
thee' — the  motto  which  the  galley  slave 
carved  upon  his  oar." 


In  one  of  the  "Letters  tu  Lithopolis,"  the 
de  luxe,  numbered  edition  of  O.  Henry's  let- 
ters to  Miss  Mabel  Wagnalls,  which  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.  have  just  published,  the  story- 
teller sets  down  his  autobiography  thus : 
"Texas  Cowboy.  Lazy.  Thought  writing 
stories  might  be  easier  than  'busting'  broncos. 
Came  to  New  Y  ork  one  year  ago  to  earn 
bread,  butter,  jam,  and  possibly  asparagus 
that  way.  Last  week  loaned  an  editor  $20. 
Please  pardon  the  intrusion  of  finances,  but  I 
regard  the  transaction  as  an  imperishable 
bay.  Very  few  story  writers  have  done  that. 
Not  many  of  them  have  the  money.  By  the 
time  they  get  it  they  know  better." 
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"WILD  BIRDS." 

I  have  an  idea  that  the  experiment  of  the 
Greek  Players  in  coming  on  this  side  to  give 
a  play  in  their  repertoire  was  not  financially 
successful ;  which  would  be  more  of  a  re- 
proach to  San  Franciscans  if  they  had  em- 
ployed more  publicity. 

What  they  came  over  to  give  was  "Wild 
Birds,"  the  prize  play  by  Dan  Totheroh,  with 
which  the  young  San  Francisco  playwright 
won  the  $300  prize  in  the  play  competition  in- 
stituted by  the  Greek  Theatre. 

Mr.  Totheroh's  work  is  so  meritorious  that 
we  San  Franciscans  may  be  rather  proud  of 
him,  as  the  competition  was  open  to  all 
Calif  ornians.  But  we  may  hope,  perhaps, 
too,  that  the  visit  of  the  Greek  Players 
may  be  repeated  on  other  occasions,  as  our 
acquaintanceship  with  their  work  we  would 
not  willingly  permit  to  lapse.  San  Francisco 
is  not  so  favorable  an  atmosphere  to  their 
line  of  work  as  Berkeley,  and  therefore  it 
would  depend  on  the  hospitality  of  a  com- 
paratively limited  number  here;  but  that  num- 
ber should  bestir  themselves,  on  the  occasion 
of  any  future  visits,  and  not  lose  something 
really  worth  while. 

"Wild  Birds"  is  a  tragedy  founded  on  the 
ignorance  and  cruelty  of  human  nature;  for 
ignorance  makes  cruelty,  where  it  does  not 
already  exist.  It  is  a  play  eminently  of  its 
own  time ;  this  epoch  in  the  phase  of  develop- 
ment of  the  drama  in  which  gifted  young  men 
and  women  are  playing  an  active  part  in 
pouring  a  bright  illumination  on  those  dusty, 
shadowy  places  in  life  which  heretofore  the 
dramatist  and  the  fictionist  have  been  chary 
of   touching. 

For  the  "Wild  Birds"  stand  for  youth  at  its 
springtime ;  the  mating  season  when  nature 
makes  love  spring  involuntarily  in  young 
hearts. 

In  his  'Wild  Birds"  Mr.  Totheroh  has  de- 
picted two  young,  actually  innocent,  pure- 
hearted  adolescents  on  a  lonely  Middle  West 
farm.  They  are  waifs  and  strays  ;  the  girl  an 
orphan  working  her  way,  the  boy  a  refugee 
from  a  reform  school  whence  horror  had 
driven  him  to  flight.  Thus  the  two  wild  birds 
are  trapped  by  a  cruel  hand,  for  the  Slags 
are  hard,  even  A^enomous  taskmasters. 

Mr.  Totheroh's  aim  is  to  show  the  sort  of 
ferocity  of  -suspicion  with  which  safely  mar- 
ried folk,  forgetting  their  own  youth  and  its 
dumb  yet  normal  yearnings  for  comradeship 
and  love,  view  the  inevitable  veering  together 
of  the  young  and  tender. 

Mazie  and  Adam  are  little  more  than  chil- 
dren; but  she  is  seventeen  when  in  her  real 
loneliness  the  gentle,  timid  youth  arrives  and 
shares  her  labors.  And  the  author  has  struck 
a  vein  of  real  pathos  in  his  depiction  of  the 
character  of  Adam,  who  belongs  to  the  pure 
in  heart,  but  who,  in  the  horror  of  his  recol- 
lections of  the  reform  school,  believes  because 
he  has  heard  and  seen  and  perhaps  tentatively 
touched  the  pitch  there  that  he  has  been  hope- 
lessly defiled. 

The  irresistible  instinct  which  impels  these 
two  young  creatures  to  grope  blindly  towards 


each  other  reminds  one  of  Wedekind's  "The 
Awakening."  But  Wedekind  had  no  real 
tenderness  toward  humanity,  and  the  author 
of  this  play  is  more  gentle  and  pitiful  toward 
his  "wild  birds." 

His  sternness — for  the  young  author  has 
the  air  of  indicting  humanity  for  its  hypo- 
critical attitude  toward  instinctive  love  at  the 
mating  age — is  perhaps  too  extreme.  Adam, 
who  was  really  a  humble  Parsifal,  sought  to 
enshrine  little  Mazie  in  the  sheltering  niche 
of  marriage.  But  the  fierce,  intolerable  scorn 
of  the  Slags,  and  the  savage  eloquence  of  a 
stranger-preacher  who  dealt  out  fire  and  brim- 
stone with  truculent  delight,  are  scarcely 
typical  of  the  attitude  of  the  world  toward 
young  lovers  who  would  legitimately  mate.  It 
is  in  the  later  phases  of  the  tragedy  that  we 
realize  with  sympathy  that  the  world  does 
sometimes  regard  as  transgressors  the  sinless 
who   are  actually  sinned  against. 

Mr.  Totheroh  has  worked  out  his  tragedy 
with  a  sort  of  stark  simplicity.  The  two 
waifs  are  barefoot,  the  youth  is  ragged,  and 
all  the  characters  are  in  calico  and  jeans. 
Life  is  down  to  its  primitive  elements;  a  bare 
struggle  for  subsistence. 

The  dialogue  is  terse.  No  flowers  of  fancy 
grow  in  that  prairie  settlement  except  in  the 
wistful  hearts  of  the  youthful  pair.  The  ad- 
ventitious aids  to  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
sad  drama  are  effectively  brought  in;  Corie's 
wedding,  the  coming  of  full  springtime,  the 
emotionally  inciting  fancies  of  crazy  Sandy, 
another  "wild  bird,"  old,  now,  and  doomed  to 
ignorantly  cruel  long  imprisonments  in  the 
farm  buildings  to  restrain  him  from  his  aim- 
less wanderings,  but,  during  his  occasional 
escapes,  recalling  to  the  simple  pair  his 
strange  adventures  in  the  fields  and  forests 
that  the  poor  wretch  had  so  loved. 

"Wild  Birds"  will  have  to  begin  its  career 
in  "little  theatres"  in  order  to  make  its  way. 
The  managers  of  commercial  theatres  would 
shake  in  their  shoes  at  the  mere  sight  of  it. 
But  sometimes  these  plays  built  on  funda- 
mental human  nature  will  insist  on  going  for- 
ward. We  must  not  forget  that  Eugene 
O'Neil — who,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  prize  play  contest — is  at  present 
one  of  the  most  eminent,  if  not  the  most 
eminent,  of  our  young  native  dramatists.  His 
plays  were  first  heard  in  the  little  theatres, 
until  by  mere  natural  momentum  they  forced 
their  way  to  Broadway,  where  three  of  them 
are  now  running  simultaneously. 

Although  Mr.  Totheroh's  is  a  gentler  muse. 
the  O'Neill  influence  is  evident  in  "Wild 
Birds."  Not  that  the  Californian  has  been 
imitating  the  New  Yorker,  but  from  Eugene 
O'Neill's  success  he  has,  in  common  with 
other  young  playwrights,  gained  the  courage 
to  be  true  to  his  conviction  of  what  consti- 
tutes real  drama. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  Californian  that  he 
has  so  molded  his  drama  as  to  allow  the 
spectator  to  leave  off  with  the  emotion  of 
pity  maintaining  its  ascendancy  over  horror 
at  Slag's  cruelty:  the  reverse  of  Eugene 
O'Neill's  later  method,  which  seems  to  verge 
too  much  toward  animosity  for  the  theatre- 
goer in  its  determination  to  horrify  and  repel. 
Mr.  Totheroh  is  fortunate  in  having  his 
play  so  well  presented.  One  feels  as  if  Vio- 
lette  Hunt  will  inevitably  become  a  profes- 
sional and  rise  to  success,  so  instinctively  cor- 
rect is  her  technique,  so  sympathetic,  so  un- 
erring is  her  depiction  of  guileless  little 
Mazie.  Not  only  is  the  young  player,  who  is 
childlike  in  size  and  appearance,  a  perfect 
representation  physically  of  what  we  may  con- 
ceive Mazie  to  be,  but  she  conveys  the  very 
essence  of  that  youth,  artless,  tender  being, 
just  trembling  on  the  verge  of  her  woman- 
hood's awakening. 

Mr.  Irving  Pichel,  also,  fell  in  line  with 
our  conception  of  Adam,  and  poured  into  the 
reticent   yet    ardent    love    murmurings    of   the 
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boy  a  strength  of  emotional  appeal  that  made 
us  feel  to  the  full  Adam's  youth,  his  in- 
stinctive yearning,  and  his  humble  knightli- 
ness  of  soul. 

But  the  play  is  well  acted  right  through. 
Harold  Luck  gave  a  fine  picture  of  Slag,  the 
burly  tyrant;  and  the  roles  of  the  submissive, 
calicoed  wife  and  daughter  were  e.xcellently 
acted  by  Mary  Babcock  and  Mary  Morris. 
Elwyn  Raffetto  endowed  Sandy  with  a  bright- 
eye  craziness  of  aspect  well  in  keeping  with 
the   character  of  a  half-wit. 

Edward  Hogan's  tramp  had  all  that  air  of 
casual  good-fellowship  appropriate  to  the 
wandering  hobo ;  and  in  their  lesser  roles 
Albert  Lee,  Dorothy  Luck,  and  Lloyd  Car- 
rigan  worked  out  the  same  singularly  vivid 
identity  with  the  characters  assumed  that  had 
already  surprised  us  in  the  more  important 
ones,  even  the  invisible  revivalist  conveying  a 
strong  sense  of  a  truculently  religious  per- 
sonality. 

In  fact,  these  Greek  Players  as  a  group 
show  a  surprisingly  firm  grasp  on  the  tech- 
nique of  acting,  from  the  principal  roles  down. 
That  they  are  as  assured  as  professionals  can 
not  be  said  ;  as  expert  professionals,  I  mean, 
for  they  are  much  better  than  many  pro- 
fessionals of  good  intention  but  poor  execu- 
tion that  we  have  seen  on  the  local  stage. 

But  genuine  enthusiasm  tells.  These  people 
are  in  the  grip  of  a  real  enthusiasm.  There 
is  nothing  perfunctory  in  their  work.  Their 
imaginations  function,  which  results  in  a 
stimulation  of  ours,  and,  as  happens  every 
now  and  then,  this  performance  by  amateurs 
was  far  more  vivid  and  moving  than  it  would 
have  been  played  by  the  professional  company 
of  average  merit. 

At  any  rate,  the  play  and  the  performance 
combined  have  left  an  exceedingly  strong  im- 
pression. Mr.  Totheroh  has  made  a  few 
changes  in  his  play,  but  his  general  plan  is 
good.  The  tragedy  is  worked  out  progres- 
sively in  a  series  of  comparatively  brief 
scenes,  simple  but  effective  settings  for  which 
have  been  supplied  by  the  scenic  artists  of  the 
Players  Theatre. 

"Wild  Birds"  does  not  induce  a  feeling  of 
criticism,  the  only  loose  end,  or,  rather,  slack 
thread,  for  the  end  was  caught  up  in  the  last 
scene,  being  George  Marshall's  relations  with 
Mazie.  Whether  or  not  he  figured  in  the 
play  merely  in  order  to  be  the  outside  wit- 
ness of  the  circumstances  of  Adam's  death  is 
uncertain,  but  his  presence  there  was,  from 
the  point  of  play  technique,  advisable,  as  Slag 
was  too  conscienceless  and  cruel  to  be  left 
at  the  final  scene  with  only  his  own  family 
and  two  eternally  silent  witnesses  to  know 
the  truth. 


NEGRO  DRAMA. 


Since  the  Ridgeley  Torrance  plays  were 
acted  in  New  York  by  a  negro  company,  and 
Eugene  CNeill's  "Emperor  Jones"  was  played 
with  Charles  Gilpin,  the  negro  actor,  in  the 
leading  role,  there  has  seemed  to  be  a  recog- 
nition by  some  Eastern  managers  that  the 
negro  has  a  place  on  the  stage.  Whether  or 
not  it  is  so,  at  least  in  so  far  as  they  can 
minister  to  the  tastes  of  the  whites,  is  not  yet 
established.  The  colored  race  is  exceedingly 
temperamental,  and  it  seems  as  if,  with  proper 
teaching,  dramaticaly  gifted  individuals  of 
that  race  should  shine  in  plays  which  truly 
express  negro  character. 

This  the  Ridgeley  Torrance  plays  do.  but 
they  seem  to  stand  almost  alone.  And  how 
rarely  serious  fiction,  dramatic  or  otherwise, 
about  negroes  can  hold  the  attention  of  the 
whites  one  realizes  after  reading  T.  S.  Strib- 
ling's  remarkable  novel  of  negro  life  and 
character  entitled  "Birthright."  This  novel, 
which  is  just  out,  was  written  by  a  white 
resident  of  a  Southern  town  presumably  of 
the  size  and  atmosphere  of  Hooker's  Band  in 
"Birthright."  What  is.  to  a  Northerner, 
amazing  and  moving  is  the  completeness  and 
deep  understanding  with  which  Mr.  Stribling 
interprets  the  darky  character.  Amazing  is. 
the  success  with  which  this  sympathetic  yet 
detached  observer  has  penetrated  under  the 
dark  skin  and  translated  for  us  the  farcical 
spirit,  the  futility,  the  helpless,  hopeless 
aspiration,   the  tragedy  of  the  race. 

It  seems  on  completing  the  book — which  in- 
voluntarily one  rereads  immediately — as  if 
"Birthright"  can  not  fail  in  the  future  to 
stand  as  a  classic,  a  manual,  a  prayer,  to  help 
in  dealing  with  a  great  problem. 

As  a  general  thing  it  is  not  advisable  to 
dramatize  a  novel.  There  is  too  much  of  the 
clashing  psychology  of  the  blacks  and  the 
whites  to  make  "Birthright"  transferable  to 
the  stage.  But  perhaps  this  novel  will  put 
into  the  mind  of  some  equally  gifted 
Southerner  the  idea  of  presenting  in  the 
drama  the  problem  surrounding  the  pathetic- 
ally lonely  figure  of  the  highly  educated 
Southern  negro. 

Recently,  indeed,  there  was  a  play  of  negro 
life  and  tendencies  put  upon  the  New  York 
stage  with  Margaret  Wycherly  as  the  only 
white  player.  "Taboo,"  by  Mary  Hoyt  W^i- 
borg,  is  a  dramatic  presentation  of  the  in- 
fluence of  voodoo  on  the  mind  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  Southern  negro.  The  theme,  how- 
ever, is  not  treated  realistically,  but  inclines 
toward  the  sensational  and  the  spectacular. 


The  idea,  however,  of  including  voodoo  in  a 
dramatic  survey  on  the  negro  character  is  a 
good  one,  being  too  important  and  essentially 
dramatic  to  overlook.  It  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate, from  the  conflicting  reviews  of  Miss 
Wiborg's  play,  whether  she  has  made  real 
drama  out  of  it.  She  used  her  theme  as  an 
illustration  of  the  need  for  educating  the 
colored  race  away  from  African  superstition, 
and  while  not  all  of  her  reviewers  were  im- 
pressed by  her  treatment  of  it,  some  showed 
that  imagination  eagerly  responded. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  the  voodoo  motive  serve  in  the 
West  Indies  tales  of  his  "New  Arabian 
Nights."  George  Cable  also  more  than  touched 
upon  it  in  his  once  famous  stories  of  negro 
slavery  days,  and  of  the  necessary  contacts 
of  the  two  races,  which  so  incensed  the 
South. 

I  wonder,  by  the  way,  that  the  movie  men, 
ever  avid  for  new  material,  have  never  got 
their  hooks  into  "The  Grandissimes."  It  is  a 
rather  striking  story,  and  full  of  pictures ; 
real,  yet  dramatic ;  a  reflection  of  life  in  a 
picturesque  era;  and  the  tragedy  of  the  un- 
tamable African  prince  caught  and  mangled 
by  the  cruel  slave  machine  is  poignant  and 
unforgettable. 

PRODUCERS  ARE  COMING. 

At  last,  it  seems,  San  Francisco,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Pacific  Coast — in  spirit  if  not 
in  fact — is  to  ser\-e  as  a  centre  for  theatrical 
production.  Oliver  Morosco  is  one  of  the 
most — and  probably  the  most — enterprising  of 
theatrical  men  whose  career  has  been  identi- 
fied with  California.  Why  he  has  hitherto 
located  his  producing  theatre  in  Los  Angeles, 
why  he  will  now  establish  another  in  San 
Francisco,  are  probably  business  secrets.  But 
at  least  it  means  something  to  San  Francisco 
theatrically,  more  particularly  if  Mr.  Morosco 
will  occasionally  present  a  play  of  really  high 
standing.  It  might  be  done,  although  a  pro- 
ducer is  apt  to  run  to  one  special  style. 

Mr.  Morosco  has  specialized  in  musical  and 
sentimental  comedy,  and  his  success  in  New 
York  with  the  pieces  he  sent  over  there  show 
that  he  is  thorough  in  the  line  of  work  he 
undertakes.  He  won't  put  us  off  with  poor, 
cheap  apologies,  either  with  plays  or  produc- 
tions, and  those — typical  of  the  biggest,  most 
numerous  class  of  theatre-goers — who  particu- 
larly affect  the  line  of  theatrical  entertainment 
he  will  offer  are  jubilant. 

Gstano  Merola,  who  is  directing  the  musical 
festival  to  take  place  at  the  Stanford  stadium, 
has  also  expressed — whether  tentatively  or 
not  remains  to  be  seen — some  idea  of  starting 
here  a  stock  operatic  organization  to  which 
visiting  stars  will  be  invited  to  lend  prestige. 

Well,  it  is  a  long  time  since  we've  really 
been  on  the  map,  and  with  theatres  going 
dark  in  London,  Paris,  and  New  York,  we'll 
have  to  wait  awhile  yet ;  but,  as  times  are 
not  so   hard  out  here  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
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world,    something  may   come   our   way,    for   a 

few  managers  are  casting  speculative  orbs  in 
our  direction,  and  who  knows  ?     Let  us  live  in 

hope.  .         ' 

THEATRICAL  NOTES. 


Shaw  and  Galsworthy. 

Those  two  veteran  dramatists.  Shaw  and 
Galsworthy,  are  still  hard  at  it.  In  London 
they  are  running  a  cycle  of  the  Galsworthy 
plays,  and  his  new  drama,  "Loyalties,"  has 
made  ■  such  an  unqualified  success  that  its 
transit  to  New  York  is  inevitable. 

"Loyalties"  tells  of  the  theft  of  a  pocket- 
book  containing  £1000  value  in  notes  made 
by  a  needy  British  officer  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  war.  He  stole  from 
a  fellow-guest  in  a  country  house,  and  all  the 
violated  loyalties  of  tradition  precipitated  the 
subsequent  tragedy. 

Shaw  has  also  had  a  cycle  of  plays  pro- 
duced, although  in  New  York,  the  Theatre 
Guild  having  heroically  tackled  the  strenuous 
job  of  producing  by  turns  the  several  plays 
which  make  up  "Back  to  Methuselah" ;  an 
alarming  manifestation  of  Mr.  Shaw's  fe- 
cundity and  prolixity  in  which,  in  a  series  of 
five  separate  dramas,  he  delves  progressively 
back  into  the  centuries. 

In  these  plays  Mr.  Shaw's  fertility  of  im- 
agination and  readiness  in  expression  seem  to 
have  degenerated  into  a  rather  terrifying  gar- 
rulity. The  Theatre  Guild  plainly  undertook 
to  do  for  their  favorite  prophet  what  no  other 
theatre,  perhaps,  would  have  tackled.  His 
cleverness  was  evident,  he  was  comic,  in- 
ventive, ingenious,  but  interminable — his  great 
fault. 

The  Shaw  sense  of  humor  was  all  there,  but 
impaired  by  prolixity.  Plainly,  brilliant  as 
was  the  work  of  the  Guild  in  presenting  this 
hippopotomatic  drams,  it  was  something  to 
take  in  homeopathic  doses.  There  were  long 
expositions  on  art,  science,  literature,  pathol- 
ogy, medicine,  politics,  sociology,  and  other 
abstractions,  the  plays,  in  fact,  seeming  to  be 
a  series  of  conversaziones ;  Shaw  at  his 
Shawest. 

Apparently  the  hand  of  G.  B.  is  losing  its 
cunning,  or  else — confounding  thought — he  is 
busily  engaged  in  making  hay  while  the  sun 
of  public  favor  continues  to  shine. 

Duse  Re-appears. 

Eleanora  Duse  is  probably  the  greatest  liv- 
ing player,  but  even  she  failed  to  win  the 
public  from  which  she  had  been  so  long  se- 
cluded to  tolerate  a  play  that  had  an  unhappy 
ending.  "So  Be  It" — a  peasant  woman's  re- 
signed acceptance  of  the  final  crushing  blow 
that  fate  had  in  store  for  her — is  a  play  by  a 
gifted  young  Italian  dramatist,  in  which  is 
depicted  the  fidelity  with  which  a  mother 
kept  her  vow  to  God  by  making  a  lifelong 
pilgrimage  in  gratitude  that  her  prayers  for 
saving  the  life  of  her  sick  child  were  granted. 

The  drama  was  brought  out  in  Rome, 
Eleanora  Duse  acting  the  role  of  the  mother. 
But  when  in  the  final  act  the  mother,  after 
long  years,  reveals  herself  to  her  grown  son, 
only  to  be  received  with  suspicion  and  coarse 
abuse,  the  audience  hissed  and  cat-called  so 
vehemently  that  Duse  decided  to  drop  the  play 
from  her  repertoire. 

It  is  curious  that  this  greatly  admired  act- 
ress, emerging  from  her  long  retirement,  after 
having  prevously  made  the  strong-stomached 
Italian  public  accept  D'Annunzio's  morbid 
plays,  should  be  so  treated  when  presenting  a 
serious  one  that  was  a  reflection  of  life.  But 
the  incident  forms  another  instance  of  the  in- 
calculable and  undependable  fancies  of  the 
public.  

Co-operative  Companies. 
The  hard  times  that  have  driven  many  pro- 
fessional   players    to    other    occupations    have 
also  stimulated  them  to  cooperative  enterprise. 
So   far   New  York  attempts  have  resulted   in 
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nothing  lasting,  but  in  February  the  Players' 
Assembly,  a  group  of  players  favorably  known 
in  the  metropolis,  organized  and  made  a  very 
systematic,  well-conducted,  businesslike  start 
with  the  Parisian  success,  "Montmartre,"  for 
a  vehicle.  In  April  it  is  still  running,  which 
is  pretty  significant.  Evidently  they  made  it 
go. 

In  London  the  unemployed  actors,  alarmed 
at  their  inability  to  obtain  the  usual  employ- 
ment, got  together,  and,  using  the  Actors' Fund 
for  a  financial  backing,  evolved  a  plan  for 
running  a  theatre  whereby  the  players  would 
receive  a  small  salary  and  a  proportionate 
share  of  what  remained  after  expenses  were 
paid. 

About  the  same  time  news  came  that  the 
young  dramatists  in  Paris  who  could  not  sell 
their  wares  organized  an  association  of  players 
in  order  to  bring  their  work  before  the  public 
and  earn  the  withheld  wherewithal. 

All  of  which  proves  that  when  the  wolf 
growls  too  alarmingly  even  artists  will  make  a 
desperate  attempt  to  be  practical  and  business- 
like. .  

They  Have  Brieux. 

The  movie  man,  rummaging  among  Brieux' 
old  plays,  has  dug  out  "The  Cradle"  and  re- 
vised it  for  American  consumption.  "The 
Cradle"  is  the  profitable  title,  the  central  idea 
being  similarly   profitable. 

A  divorced  couple  meet  at  the  bedside  of 
their  sick  child,  the  mother  there  realizing 
that  she  must  renounce  her  second  marriage 
and  devote  herself  to  her  child,  pledge  of  a 
legitimate  love.  Thus,  as  her  first  husband  is 
remarried,  she  remains  alone  by  "the  cradle." 

The  theme  has  also  been  approximately 
treated  in  another  French  drama.  Paul  Her- 
vieu's  "Le  Dedale,"  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
tendencies  toward  divorce  in  American  life, 
American  movie  fans  will  be  sure  to  take 
kindljf  to  it,  so  the  indications  are  that  Brieux 
is  in   for  fat  pickings.. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 

Henry  Miller  has  brought  to  San  Francisco 
the  finest  dramatic  organization  in  years,  and 
all  preparations  have  been  made  for  the  pre- 
miere of  the  new  comedy,  "Her  Friend  the 
King,"  announced  for  Monday  night,  May  1st, 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  In  the  cast  will 
appear  Henry  Miller  and  Blanche  Bates. 
Later  on  another  new  play  will  call  for  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Miller,  Miss  Bates,  Miss 
Chatterton,  Mr.  McRae,  and  others  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  Miller  is  held  in  high  esteem  in  this 
city,  and  his  organization  can  boast  of  being 
a  distinguished  organization.  With  him  are 
Blanche  Bates,  Ruth  Chatterton,  Bruce  Mc- 
Rae, Geoffrey  Kerr,  Marguerite  St.  John,  A. 
G.  Andrews,  Annette  Westbay,  Paul  Harvey, 
Bert  Leigh,  Elmer  Brown,  and  George  Had- 
don. 

"Her  Friend  thq  King"  is  by  A.  E.  Thomas 
and  Harrison  Rhodes,  from  the  book  "High 
Life,"  by  Mr.  Rhodes.  The  play  is  in  fo.-.r 
acts,  all  of  which  are  laid  in  Switzerland,  and 
Mr,  Miller  has  prepared  a  production  of  com- 
pleteness and  detail.  Matinees  are  announced 
for  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


The  Orpheum  Next  Week, 
David  Schooler  has  just  staged  what  he 
terms  "Music  Hath  Charms,"  an  allegory.  It 
tells  in  prose,  verse,  and  music  of  the  origin 
of  music,  melody,  rhythm,  harmony  and  tech- 
nique. Four  clever  girls  are  required  in  ad- 
dition to  Mr.  Schooler.  Maretta  Nally  is  Mr. 
Schooler's  principal  support  and  the  trio  of 
other  assistants  are  Ellen  Boyle,  Ina  Alcova, 
and  Peggj'  Vane.  Miss  Nally  is  an  all-around 
assistant.  Misses  Boyle  and  Vane  are  song- 
birds and  Ina  Alcova  is  a  toe  dancer.  "Music 
Hath  Charms"  was  written  and  staged  by 
Dave  Schooler  and  Herman  Timberg. 

The  American  tenor  is  no  longer  a  mere 
hope.  Not  the  least  among  the  American 
artists  who  have  helped  to  rid  the  musical 
world  of  this  impression  is  Allan  Rogers,  a 
young  American  singer  of  vocal  superiority 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Mr.  Rogers 
has  already  acquired  an  enviable  posi- 
tion in  musical  circles.  Musical  critics,  how- 
ever, declare  that  there  is  no  height  so  high 
that  he  can't  scale  if  he  tries.  Mr.  Rogers  in 
his  work  and  his  ascending  travels  hand  in 
hand  with  his  wife,  Leonora  Allen,  a  young 
woman  with   a  soprano  of  charm. 

Requisitioning  the  services  of  E.  L.  Rice, 
the  foremost  minstrel  and  theatrical  authority. 
and  James  Madison,  famous  vaudeville  author. 
Howard  J.  Greer  and  Milton  Hackey,  vaude- 
ville producers,  asked  if  it  was  possible  to  get 
three  real  comedians  of  different  methods  and 
a  singer  that  could  really  sing  a  ballad  and 
have  them  all  over  sixty  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Rice  was  staggered  momentarily.  However, 
he  went  after  it  and  succeded  in  assemblnig  a 
quartet  consisting  of  John  Gorman,  of  the 
famous  Gorman  Brothers :  Charley  Udell,  of 
Udell  and  Pearce ;  Billy  Golden,  of  "Turkey 
in  the  Straw"  international  fame,  and  Charley 
Whyte,  who  sang  with  Colonel  Jack  Haverly's 
Minstrels  when   singing  bad  to  be  good.     In 


conjunction  with  the  above  list  of  "old  timers" 
the  promoters  secured  the  services  of  Billy 
Tate,  a  juvenile,  for  interlocutor.  It  is  an 
offering  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  that  will  re- 
juvenate the  old  and  delight  the  young. 

James  Doyle  and  Evelyn  Cavanaugh  are 
offering  a  unique  skit  called  "In  the  Lobby." 

Dezso  Retter,  an  acrobatic  comedian,  inter- 
nationally famous  as  "The  Man  Who  Wrestles 
with  Himself,"  appears  in  an  offering  called 
"The  Gym  King,"  consisting  of  a  superior 
brand  of  comedy  acrobatic  stunts  that  are 
novel  and  original. 

Jimmy  Lucas  with  his  "Vampires  and 
Fools,"  Fenton  and  Fields  in  their  excellent 
comedy,  and  Peggy  Parker  with  her  "Four 
Musketeers"  remain   for  a   second   week. 


At  La  Gaite  Francaise  they  are  giving 
"Pour  Avoir  Adrienne,"  which  ran  for  nearly 
two  years  in  Paris.  They  will  play  it  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights  of  this  week,  and 
on  five  or  six  dates  in  May. 


The  Lund  Recital. 
The  .\lice  Seckels  Salon  Series,  to  be  gi\'en 
at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte,  which  will  consist  of 
a  set  of  programmes  carefully  selected  to  hit 
off  the  tastes  of  the  guests,  will  be  inaugurated 
on  the  evening  of  April  27th.  Mrs.  Henry 
Lund,  Jr.,  will,  on  this  occasion,  give  a  re- 
cital of  character  sketches  and  impersona- 
tions, which  will  include  some  of  the  new  ma- 
terial acquired  during  her  winter  in  New 
York.  Among  her  impersonations  of  noted 
actresses  will  be  included  those  of  Gilda 
Varesi  of  "Enter  Madame"  fame  and  of  Ethel 
Barrymore. 

«♦» 

PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

M.r.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  PoHtzer  are  in  New  York 
now,  having  returned  recently  from  Europe.  They 
are  coming  to   San  Francisco  in  July. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Launcelot  M.  Purcell  are  in 
San  Gabriel,  visiting  Colonel  Purcell's  parents, 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Gervais    Purcell. 

Mrs.  John  Henry  Russell  has  been  visiting  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Requa,  in  Piedmont. 
She  returned  to  her  home  in  Los  Angeles  the 
early  part  of  the  week. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Burford  Braden  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Louise  Braden,  are  in  Nice,  returned  after 
a  trip  of  two  months  through   Italy. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Cebrian,  the  Misses  Isabelle, 
Beatrice,  and  Marcella  Cebrian,  Mr.  Harry 
Cebrian,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Cebrian  have  gone  to  New 
York  en  route  to  Europe.  They  sail  on  the  Aqui- 
tania  on  May  2d.  They  plan  to  return  to  Cali. 
fornia  next  spring. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  A.  Kessler  are  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  en  route  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Mr.  Kessler  is  a  member  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Fusenot  of  Los  Angeles 
are  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  visiting  their  circle  of 
San  Francisco  friends.  They  leave  in  a  few 
days  for  Paris,  where  Mr,  Fusenot's  business  in- 
terests   take    him. 

Mrs.  Ashton  Potter  is  In  Colorado  visiting  her 
sister.   Mrs.    David    C.    Brown. 

Mrs.  Harry  Hill  and  her  children  left  last  week 
for  Europe  for  an  indefinite  stay.  Mrs.  Hill  will 
make  Paris  her  headquarters  and  is  planning  to 
travel  extensively  while  abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Elyth  motored  to  Mon- 
terey from  their  home  in  Burlingame.  They  are 
planning  to  build  a  summer  home  at  Pebble 
Beach,  where  they  will  spend  the  greater  part  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Walker  have  come  to  the 
Fairmont  from  Minneapolis.  They  are  on  a  visit 
to  their  relatives,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Wilb's  Walker  of 
San  Francisco  and  Pebble  Beach  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clinton    Walker  of  Piedmont. 

Miss  Helene  de  Latour  returned  on  Monday 
from  Menlo  Park.  With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart 
Lowery,  Miss  Edna  Taylor,  the  Misses  Celia  and 
Cornelia  O 'Conner,  Miss  de  Latour  is  going  to 
Beaulieu,  the  De  Latour  vineyard,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  d"e 
Latour,   in  the   East. 

Mrs.  Wallace  Alexander  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Martha  Alexander,  spent  the  week  at  Del  Monte. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Davi.  Pittsburg;  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Joslyn, 
Hollywood;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Gunther,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Gould.  Mountain 
View;  Mrs.  B.  Villadsen,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  A. 
L.  Barnhard.  Denver;  Mr.  A.  Tindall.  New  Zea- 
land; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Boehmer,  Mr.  Frank 
Bevernitz.  Detroit;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C-  W.  Thorn. 
Greenport,  New  York;  Mrs.  Warren  Tilsen,  Miss 
Marion  Downey.  Modesto;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  F. 
Emerich,  Paso  Robles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Key, 
Fresno;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Deutsch.  Seattle;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Capron,  Los  Angeles;  Miss  Etiiel 
R.  Hughes,   Rochester.  New  York. 

Palace  Hotel  arrivals  include  Mr.  James  Reeves, 
New  York;  Mrs.  Clara  Burdette.  Pasadena;  Mr. 
M.  E,  Norton,  Los  Angeles:  Mr.  J.  A.  Maxfield. 
San  Diego ;  Mr.  L.  D.  Van  Home,  Merced ;  Mr. 
Natt  Head.  Del  Monte;  Mr.  R.  C.  Watkins,  Hous- 
ton: Mr.  T.  O.  Bobh,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Fred  W. 
Nash.  Omaha:  Captain  H.  Ram  well.  Bellingham; 
Mr.  H.  M.  Caldwell.  New  York;  Dr.  J.  Barton 
Powell.  Stockton ;  Mr.  Frank  H.  Davis.  New 
York:  Mr.  Edward  Loew.  Grand  Rapids:  Mr.  T. 
V.  Scott,  Los  Angeles:  Mr,  F.  F.  Skcel.  Reno: 
Mr.  and  iMrs.  H.  W.-  Erijgeford.  Klamath  Falls; 
!Mr.  George  Watkins  Evans.  Hollywood;  Mr,  Guy 
Knupp,  Portervillc;  Mr.  E.  J.  Fentermacher, 
Fre.'^no:  Mr.  E.  A.  Barnhart,  Pasadena;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   T.    C.   Marshall.  Seattle. 

At  the  St.  Francis  arc  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Swift,  Cincinnati:  Mr.  anrl  Mrs.  John  B.  Mitchell, 
Washington.  D.  C. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  F.  Crusella. 
Havana,  Cuba;  Mr.  anrl  Mrs.  Morris  Switzer, 
New  York;  Mr.  F,  F.  Pcabody.  Santa  Barbara; 
Lieutenant    W.    C.    Jones,    U.    S.    A.;    Mr.    Ben    L. 


Frank,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Grover  Inskecp,  Long 
Beach;  Mr.  R.  T.  French,  Middleviile,  Michigan; 
Mr.  Robert  Hcnkel,  Detroit;  Mr.  W.  M.  Cummins, 
Watsonville;  Mr.  F.  H.  Curtis.  Sacramento;  Mr. 
C.  H.  Gier,  Turlock;  Mr.  J.  A.  Cameron,  New 
York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  ilann,  Mr.  S.  Loweu- 
stein.  Canton,  Ohio;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Scott 
and  daughter,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Frantz,  Denver;  Mr.  »» illiam  J.  Ray, 
Minneapolis. 


The  Leviathan,  the  largest  ship  flying  the 
American  flag,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
New  Majestic  of  the  White  Star  Line  the 
largest  ship  in  the  world,  has  arrived  at  New- 
port News,  Virginia,  where  she  will  be  com- 
pletely overhauled  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$8,000,000. 

*♦• 

According  to  Major  J.  J.  Crowley  of  the 
War  Risk  Insurance  Department,  30,000  per- 
sons are  injured  in  the  United  States  every 
day,  five  a  minute  die  by  accident,  twenty-one 
a  minute  are  hurt,  and  the  total  number  of 
deaths  and   accidents  is   11,000,000  a  year. 


A  violoncello  from  Stradivarius  that  has 
been  autographed  by  many  famous  musicians 
who  have  owned  it  at  various  times  recently 
sold  for  103,400   francs  in  Paris. 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  house  in  San  Mateo  Park, 
containing  10  rooms,  3  baths,  sleeping 
porch;  hardwood  floors  throughout;  Ruud 
heater;  garage  for  2  cars;  laundry.  For 
permit  phone  Sutter  4600,  between  1 1 
and   12  mornings. 
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every  day  or  so.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  the 

Canadian  l^cific 


F.  L.  Nason,  Gen.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
675  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cab 
Phoue;  Sutter  1385.  or  local  steamship  agents 
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WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 
SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and   Sick   Room   Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

441  Sutter  St.— Entire  Building.  Telephone 
San  Francisco,  Cal.        Douglas  4017 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Certain  influential  sections  of  the  British 
press  are  taking  quite  seriously,  as  well  thej' 
may,  the  shortage  of  ser\"ants  in  England  and 
its  coincidence  with  the  shortage  of  money 
among  the  aristocracy.  They  painfully  re- 
mark the  consequent  necessity  for  many  la- 
dies to  do  their  own  housework,  and  for  some 
even  to  go  out  to  service.  When  English 
ladies  do  go  out  to  service,  they  make  pathetic 
efforts  to  do  so  anonymously,  and  in  subtle 
ways  to  preser^^e  the  caste  distinctions  which 
have  constituted  so  important  a  part  of  their 
social  responsibilities  for  generations.  As 
useful  rather  than  merely  graceful  or  orna- 
mental persons,  they  have  been  discovering  in 
themselves  a  sad  lack  of  mastery  of  any  prac- 
tical kitchen  arts,  and  are  beginning  in  num- 
bers to  attend  public  cooking  schools,  never 
having  had  mothers  that  could  teach  them 
how  to  brown  the  spareribs,  roll  the  biscuits, 
or  extract  the  ambrosial  savors  from  a  good 
soup  bone.  As  to  buck\vheats  and  "N'Orleans" 
on  a  snappy  morning,  of  course  that  is  totally 
beyond  them,  and  will  probably  remain  so ; 
but  there  are  things  that  English  ladies  might 
learn  about  cooking,  many  thousand  things 
we  should  say,  provided  they  could  find  any- 
body in  England  capable  of  teaching  them. 
In  a  countrj'  where  it  is  the  general  custom 
to  have  tea  for  breakfast,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  any  ver>-  useful  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  cookery  will  ever  be  acquired,  but  the 
ladies  are  going  right  at  it,  and  perhaps  de- 
termination \vi\\  win. 


Much  social  mystery,  heretofore,  has  been 
made  of  this  departure.  Duchesses,  as  part  of 
the  newly  poor,  do  not  advertise  what  they 
are  doing.  It  would  shock  British  society-  to 
its  foundations — perhaps  rock  it  off  its  founda- 
tions. One  might  as  well  announce  herself  a 
convert  to  Malthusianism  and  go  in  for  teach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  birth  control.  Only  the 
cooking-school  instructors  know  the  identity' 
of  some  of  their  aristocratic  pupils,  and  their 
business  depends  on  keeping  it  dark.  Many 
of  these  pupils  have  never  before  set  foot  in 
a  kitchen,  and  whatever  the  outcome  of  the 
Genoa  Conference,  we  may  expect  a  great 
deal  of  indigestion  in  England  for  the  next 
twentj'-five  years.  The  movement  has  been 
gaining  headway,  however,  toward  a  position 
where  secrecy  may  no  longer  be  required,  in- 
asmuch as  cooking  is  being  directly  patronized 
by  some  members  of  the  elite.  It  is  said  that 
the  Countess  of  Falmouth  is  now  competent 
to  boil  eggs,  and  that  Lady  Henry  Murray  and 
Lady  Chichester  are  "equal  to"  producing 
some  of  that  lukewarm,  vulcanized  bread 
which  accompanies  English  tea  under  the  alias 
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of  toast.  A  London  editor,  foreseeing  more 
trouble  for  the  empire,  ironically  asks : 
"Would  it  not  be  better  instead  of  making 
cooks  out  of  the  nobility  to  raise  cooks  into 
the  nobility?"  It  is  a  noble  suggestion.  Un- 
doubtedly it  would  be  better — and  safer.  But 
things  can  not  always  be  as  they  should.  An 
English  king  (he  must  have  been  very  drunk 
at  the  time)  once  knighted  a  roast  of  beef, 
so  that  we  have  had  to  eat  that  particular  cut 
under  the  name  of  Sir  Loin  ever  since,  and 
certainly  there  are  cooks  that  should  be 
honored  in  some  such  way.  But  as  a  rule 
they  are  not  English  cooks.  However  the 
question  shall  be  settled,  let  the  duchesses  go 
right  on.  They  can  not  make  English  cookerj- 
anv  worse  than  it  is. 


Ude.  who  cooked  at  Crockford's  Club  during 
the  Regency,  and  who  had  been  chef  to  Louis 
Xn',  to  Lord  Sefton,  and  to  the  Duke  of 
York  in  turn,  declared  that  while  music, 
dancing,  fencing,  painting  and  mechanics  had 
professors  under  twenty  years  of  age,  excel- 
lence in  cookery  was  never  obtained  under 
thirtj-.  He  left  Lord  Sefton  flat  because  a 
guest  put  more  pepper  in  his  soup.  There  was 
a  cook!  But  he  was  not  English.  In  England 
was  it  said  that  God  sends  meat,  the  devil 
sends  cooks. 


A  London  dispatch  of  April  20th  says : 
"The  ocean  failed  to  knock  out  Jack  Demp- 
sey.  but  English  food  put  him  out  in  the 
first  round,  as  it  has  other  trustful  tourists. 
The  champion  kept  close  to  his  room  most  of 
the  day  following  a  dinner  last  night  with  the 
Dolly  sisters.  Manager  Kearns  admitted  Jack 
was  taking  a  recuperative  rest,  but  otherwise 
the  champion  was  in  good  shape." 


In  addition  to  Margot  Asquith.  Gibby  Ches- 
terton, \V.  L.  George  and  their  ilk.  Muri^el 
Harris  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  has  been 
giving  us  the  up-and-down,  and  finds  that  our 
boys  and  girls  are  apt  to  marr>'  young.  She 
thinks  this  needs  explaining,  and  proceeds: 

"The  whole  question  is.  of  course,  largely 
economic.  In  the  older  countries  it  is  the 
extremes — the  very  well  off  or  the  verj-  poor — 
who  marn.-  early.  The  middle  class  has  to 
wait  for  the  possibility  of  an  income.  In 
.\merica  it  is,  comparatively,  easier  to  earn 
an  adequate  income  when  you  are  verj*  young 
than  when  you  are  older.  American  senti- 
ment, again,  is  all  with  youth.  For  one 
thing,  it  likes  a  gamble,  and  you  can  gamble 
on  the  capacities  of  a  young  man,  whereas 
you  know  definitely  the  limitations  of  the 
older  man.  .A.gain,  American  life  actually  de- 
mands the  youthful  qualities  of  energ>*  and 
enthusiasm  and  daring,  .\mericans  choose 
their  young  business  men  for  ver\-  much 
the  same  qualities  as  the  .\ir  Board  used 
to  choose  its  aviators.  Quite  possibly  the 
young  man  may  continue  at  this  high  pitch 
later  on  :  if  not,  he  drops  steadily  behind  and, 
in  his  turn,  is  superseded  by  youth  again. 
This  desire  for  youth  on  the  part  of  the  busi- 
ness man  makes  the  pay  of  the  young  middle- 
class  man  comparatively  high.  At  twent>'- 
t^vo  or  three  he  may  easily  be  keeping  a  house 
of  his  own,  a  wife,  and  a  motor.  It  implies 
also  that  he  begins  his  business  career  ver>- 
early,  and  that  academic  education  in  his  case 
is  somewhat  at  a  discount. 

"Besides  earning  a  good  deal  of  money 
verj-  early,  the  American  middle-class  youth 
does  not  face  the  same  risks  as  does  the  man 
of  the  older  countries.  There  is  no  special 
\-irtue,  for  instance,  in  sticking  to  a  job. 
Rather  does  it  prove  that  you  have  not  been 
able  to  make  an  opportunity  to  move  on.  The 
loss  of  a  job,  therefore,  has  nothing  catas- 
trophic about  it.  If  you  are  tired  of  your  bank, 
you  turn  to  the  advertisement  department  of 
a  theatrical  magazine.  If  this  fails  you,  you 
can  probably  make  a  good  income  by  selling 
patent  toasters  on  commission  to  the  big 
hotels.  There  are  an  enormous  number  of 
openings  of  the  'salesman'  or  commercial 
traveler  kind  for  which  there  is  no  equivalent 
in  Europe. 

"As  far  as  the  girl  is  concerned,  the  Ameri- 
can girl  is  brought  up  to  marrj'  almost  in 
the  Victorian  sense.  There  is  no  question  of 
her  not  being  able  to  marr\-,  and  if  she  elects 
to  remain  single  it  is  not,  generally,  from  lack 
of  opportunit\'.  While  there  is  a  more  serious 
movement  now  in  the  direction  of  higher  edu- 
cation, it  is  not  as  yet  at  all  comparable  with 
higher  education  for  girls  in  Europe.  Accom- 
plishments are  still  made  a  point  of  in  the  real 
Victorian  sense.  A  girl  must  sing  a  little  or 
play  a  little,  and  not  very  much  is  demanded 
of  her  in  the  way  of  thoroughness.  Similarly 
she  must  dance  beautifully,  and  must  have 
exactly  the  right  deportment  or  perish.  Dress 
is  a  very  important  item  from  earliest  child- 
hood almost.  Little  American  girls  must  have 
little  American  'beavix'  as  a  point  of  honor. 
A  little  girl  of  twelve  told  me  in  all  serious- 
ness that  at  parties  you  must  never  look  as 
though  you  couldn't  get  a  partner.  Far  better 
dance  wiih  a  girl  and  tell  the  boys  that  you 
prefer  it!  The  American  girl,  again,  is  re- 
markably domesticated  from  earliest  youth. 
In  the  absence  of  nurseries,  she  is  about  with 
her  mother  or  with  the  cook  when  she  is  not 
at  school,  nnd  she  leams  cooking  and  house- 
work and  marketing  almost  as  she  goes  along.  I 


This  domesticity  is  a  trait  of  American  girls, 
whether  rich  or  poor.  They  are  excellent 
needlewomen,  and,  in  the  absence  of  domestic 
service  and  of  the  genus  'little  dressmaker,' 
they  show  extraordinary  adaptability  and  clev- 
erness in  making  up  for  the  deficiency  by  their 
own  work.  Thus  both  boys  and  girls  have  a 
certain  precocity  in  early  youth,  which  culmi- 
nates  in  the  early  marriage. 

"The  results  of  the  early  marriage  differ 
a  good  deal.  It  means  that  the  children  have 
the  advantage  of  young  parents  and  that  there 
is  not  the  gap  to  be  bridged  between  the 
generations  which  is  the  result  of  older  mar- 
riages. American  children  are  said  to  be 
spoilt,  and  in  a  sense  this  is  true.  In  another 
sense,  however,  it  is  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
camaraderie  between  parents  and  children,  a 
kind  of  equality-  which  prevents  the  absolute 
dictation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  L'ltimately 
this  makes  for  ver\-  close  ties  between  the 
two  generations.  Their  interests,  for  one 
thing,  are  really  so  verj-  similar.  .A.nd  just 
as  the  parents  spoilt  the  children,  so  the  chil- 
dren later  on  are  very  much  inclined  to  spoil 
the  parents.  The  apparent  lack  of  influence 
of  the  parents  upon  the  children  in  early 
youth  seems  balanced  by  the  very  great  in- 
fluence wielded  by  the  parents  later  on.  An- 
other result  is  the  number  of  extremely 
youthful  grandparents  who  abound  in  Amer- 
ica. In  some  ways  they  strike  one  as  being 
a  little  attenuated  by  having  had  all  their 
important  experiences  so  young.  There  has 
not  been  ver^'-  much  time,  for  instance,  for 
making  a  background  of  culture  and  interests 
which  shall  ser\e  them  in  good  stead  later  on. 
In  some  ways  they  almost  correspond  to  the 
spinster  of  the  Old  World,  with  the  impor- 
tant difference  that  they  have  always  the 
supreme  interest  of  their  children  and  grand- 
children, and  that  they  are  young  enough  to 
share  closely  in  their  interests  and  doings. 
The  early  marriage,  indeed,  breaks  down  the 
barriers  of  the  generations  ver>-  much  as  the 
needs  of  the  country  make  .American  class 
distinctions  a  very  fluid  quantity-.  It  is,  more- 
over, supremely  natural — as  were  the  youth- 
ful marriages  of  the  great  war — and  the 
logical  outcome  of  American  needs  and  con- 
ditions of  life." 
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STORYETTES. 

Grava  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Ingram  Bywater,  the  English  wit,  who  was 
incidentally  a. great  smoker,  used  to  repeat  a 
repartee  of  Pope  Pius  IX  to  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli.  Pio  None,  conversing  with  the  Cardi- 
nal, lit  a  cigarette  and  handed  his  case  to  the 
Cardinal,  who  said  austerely,  "You  know. 
Holiness,  that  I  have  not  that  vice."  "You 
know.  Eminence,"  replied  the  Pope,  "that  if  it 
were  a  vice,  you  xcould  have  it." 


In  a  downtown  building  several  people  were 
waiting  for  the  elevator.  The  car  was 
crowded  when  a  lady  stepping  in  attempted 
to  pull  friend  husband  along.  The  alert 
operator  called,  "Just  one  more,  that  is 
all,"  and  pushed  the  gentleman  back.  "So 
you  want  to  separate  us,"  said  the  lady. 
"Yes,"  was  the  answer;  "I  would  rather  sepa- 
rate you  this  way  than  the  other  way." 


George  Moore,  the  English  novelist,  and  a 
group  of  other  Utterati  were  discussing  recent 
books.  Mr.  Moore  wished  to  refer  to  the 
author  of  a  new  publication,  but  could  not 
recall  his  name.  "You  know,"  said  Moore, 
"the  man  with  the  funny  name.  Dear,  dear, 
what  is  it?  You  know,  a  stupid  name,  a  silly 
name."  "Shaw?"  suggested  some  one.  "That's 
it,"  said  Moore.  "Shaw!  What  an  extraordi- 
nary   name  !" 

Lord  Angus  Kennedy  tells  the  story  of  how 
once,  while  on  a  walking  tour  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  he  came  to  a 
lonely  inn.  Being  ravenously  hungry,  he  en- 
tered, and  asked  the  landlady  for  some 
poached  eggs,  as  being  the  most  likely  dish 
to  be  provided  at  so  short  notice.  The  land- 
lady shook  her  head.  "We  haven't  any  eggs, 
sir,"  she  said.  "But,"  lowering  her  voice  to 
\  whisper,  "I  dinna  doot  that  I  could  get  you 
a  fine  dish  of  poached  salmon." 


Mr.  G.  B.  Burgin,  who  has  written  over 
sixty  novels  and  has  just  produced  his  second 
book  of  personal  memoirs,  tells  of  a  popular 
novelist  of  whom  the  public  wearied.  He  re- 
tired to  the  country  to  grow  apples,  and  then 
he  wrote  his  best  book.  At  his  wife's  sug- 
gestion he  sent  it  to  a  publisher  under  an- 
other name.  The  book  was  a  great  success. 
The  author  wrote  other  successes  and  the 
secret  has  been  kept  to  this  day,  while  the 
public  marvels  at  the  wisdom  of  the  "young 
author." 


According  to  Representative  Volstead,  all 
drinkers  are  moderate  drinkers  in  their 
own  estimation.  "What  man  ever  admits  to 
drinking  immoderately?"  asks  the  author  of 
the  dry  enforcement  law.  "The  moderate 
drinker,  so  called,  reminds  me  of  the  mod- 
erate smoker,  who  said :  'Yes,  I've  cut  my 
smoking  down  almost  to  nil.  I  only  smoke 
now  before  breakfast,  after  lunch  and  dinner 
and  between  meals.  I've  altogether  aban- 
doned my  habit  of  getting  up  in  the  night  to 
smoke.'  " 


my  father's  record,"  said  he  to  the  head  of 
the  college.  "He  was  here  in  1S90."  "I  shall 
be  x^ry  pleased-  to  show  you  the  record,"  was 
the  reply.  "But  have  you  any  special  reason 
for  consulting  it?"  "Well,"  replied  the  youth 
frankly,  "when  I  left  home  dad  told  me  not 
to  disgrace  his  record,  and  I  only  want  to  see 
how  far  I  can  go." 


In  the  early  days  there  was  a  railroad  in 
Tennessee  which  allowed  its  conductors  to 
make  their  own  rules  affecting  the  traveling 
public.  Sometimes  one  conductor  had  rules 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  other.  One  of  the 
conductors  would  permit  passengers  to  take 
their  dogs  into  the  coaches  with  them.  The 
conductor  running  opposite  would  not  allow 
a  dog  on  his  train,  not  even  in  the  baggage 
car.  One  day  some  hunters,  returning  to  the 
city,  met  the  conductor  who  would  not  allow 
a  dog  to  ride  on  his  train.  When  the  train 
left  the  station  the  dog  followed  tied  to  the 
train,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with 
it.  When  the  conductor  saw  what  was  hap- 
pening he  was  highly  incensed  over  the  dis- 
respect shown  to  his  train.  "Watch  your  old 
dog  when  we  start  down  grade,"  he  stormed, 
"and  see  what  happens  to  him.  You  think 
you  are  making  fun  of  my  train."  A  little 
later,  when  on  the  down  grade,  the  conductor 
approached  the  rear  platform,  and  not  seeing 
the  dog,  called  to  the  owner :  "Now  tell  me, 
please,  what  has  become  of  your  dog." 
"Right  here,"  retorted  the  passenger,  pointing 
to  a  big  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  coach,  "see 
him  under  there?  He  just  came  under  the 
coach  to  trot  along  in  the  shade." 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 

Ode  to  Spring— and  All  Thai 
Er — Spring! 
Vou    perfectly    priceless    old    thing! 
I'm  frightfully  bucked  at  the  signs  that  one  sees; 
The  jolly  old  sap  in  the  topping  old   trees; 
The  priceless  old  lilac,  and  that  sort  of  rot; 
It  jolly  well  cheers  a  chap  up.  does  it  not? 
It's   so    fearfully   bright; 
So  amazingly  right. 
And  one  feels  as  one  feels  if  one  got  rather  tight. 
There's  a  tang  in  the  air. 

If  you  know  what   I  mean, 
And  the  grass,  as  it  were. 
Is    so    frightfully    green. 
We    shall    soon    have    the    jolly    old    bee    on    the 
wing — 

Er — Spring. 

Old   fruit! 
You've   given   old   Winter   the  boot. 
The  voice  of  the  tailor  is  heard  in  the  land 
(I  wonder  what  my  rotten  credit  will  stand?). 
And  the  birds  and  the  flow'rs    (but  especially  the 

"birds") 
Will  be  looking  too  perfectly  priceless  for  words. 
We    shall   have   to   get   stocks 
Of   new   ties  and   new   socks, 
And  of  course  we  must  alter  the  joliy  old  clocks; 
So  a  young  fellow's  fancy 
Turns    nat'rally    towards 
The    river    and    Nancie, 
Or  Betty  and  Lord's. 
In  fact — as   I  said — you're  a  priceless  old  thing — 
Er — Spring. 

Old  bean! 
It's — well,  it's —  you   know  what   I  mean. 
It's  time  I  was  oiling  the  jolly  old  bat, 
So,  cutting  a  long  storj-  short,  and  all  that. 
The  theme  of  this  jolly   old  song  that  I  sing 
Is — er — jolly   old    Spring! 

— Desmond  Carter  in  London   Opinion. 


Keepioe  Their  Tags. 

The  holder  of  Britain's  newest  earldom — 
the  former  Arthur  James  Balfour — emulates 
well-established  precedent  in  taking  a  title  in- 
clusive of  his  own  name,  says  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger.  Sir  Edward  Grey  be- 
came Viscount  Grey  of  Falloden ;  Mr.  Ha!- 
dane,  the  well-known  Liberal  statesman,  chose 
to  be  known  as  Viscount  Haldane  of  Cloan; 
John  Morley  christened  himself,  as  a  peer. 
Viscount  Morley  of  Blackburn,  and  Waldorf 
husband  of  Lady  Astor,  inherited  the  title  of 
his  father,  who  elected  to  be  called  Viscount 
Astor  of  Hever  Castle. 

Not  all  commoners  elevated  to  the  British 
peerage  cling  to  their  ancestral  names.  Lord 
Northcliffe  (formerly  Alfred  Harmsworth) 
named  himself  after  the  North  Cliff  of  Eng- 
land, near  which  his  first  country  home  at 
Eroadstairs  stands.  The  Earl  of  Reading 
(formerly  Rufus  Isaacs)  took  that  title  be- 
cause he  had  for  so  many  years  represented 
the  city  of  Reading  in   Parliament. 

An  opposition  newspaper  once  suggested  to 
a  certain  renowned  Englishman,  upon  his 
achievement  of  a  peerage,  that  he  take  the 
title  of  "Lord  Help  Us." 


The  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  the  port 
of  New  York  devour,  waste,  spoil,  and  other- 
wise destroy  8,445,200,000  pounds  of  food 
every  year.     Sometimes  it  doesn't  seem  worth 


If. 


"Flubdub  says  he  doesn't  know  what  whisky 
tastes  like."  "Must  be  one  of  these  fellers 
that  started  drinking  after  the  passing  of  the 
Volstead   Act." — Judge. 


The  curate  was  admonishing  the  village 
sport.  "You  ought  not  to  spend  all  your 
wages,  George."  George  indignantly  retorted 
that  he  did  not.  "No?"  queried  the  curate 
suspiciously.  "No,  sir,"  said  George.  "I 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  spend  more'n  two- 
thirds  of  my  wages  on  no  account  what- 
ever." "Well,  well,"  said  the  curate  pleas- 
antly, "you  put  the  rest  in  the  bank,  I  sup- 
pose?" "No,"  said  George,  "I  put  it  to  a  bet- 
ter use  'n  that,  sir.  I  give  it  to  the  wife  to 
keep  house  on." 

A  Southern  revival  meeting  was  in  progress. 
The  parson  was  in  an  ecstatic  state  of  re- 
form. "Brudders  and  sistahs,  I  wants  to  warn 
you  against  de  heinous  crime  ob  shooting 
craps  and  fuddermo'  I  wants  to  warn  you 
'bout  de  heinous  crime  ob  stealing  wata- 
melons."  At  this  juncture,  a  darky  in  the 
back  of  the  tent  rose  up.  snapped  his  fingers, 
and  sat  down  again.  "Wharfo',  brudder,  does 
yo'  rise  up  and  snap  yo'  fingahs  at  my  abjura- 
tions." "You  jes'  reminds  me,  pahson,  whar 
all  I  lef  ma  jackknife,"  was  the  penitent  re- 
sponse. 

Senator  Lodge  was  holding  forth  about 
small  nations.  A  little  nation  that  had  been 
put  in  its  place  by  the  Allies  was  under  dis- 
cussion and  the  representative  from  Massa- 
chusetts held  that  nations,  like  individuals, 
occasionally  stood  in  need  of  reproof.  "The 
Allies  conducted  themselves  very  nicely,  I 
think.  They  were  like  the  beautiful  girl  to 
whom  a  bald-headed  and  poverty-stricken 
bachelor  had  the  effrontery  to  propose.  'Let's 
get  married,'  the  bachelor  said,  grabbing  the 
girl's  hand.  'But  who'd  have  us?'  she 
laughed." 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


With  a  sentimental  leaning  toward  the  days 
of  his  own  youth,  a  certain  business  man  sent 
his  son  to  the  college  where  he  had  himself 
been  educated.  On  arriving  at  the  place  of 
much  knowledge  the  young  man  began  to 
make  a  few  inquiries.     "I  should  like  to  see 


rjESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amoimt  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
\v'ith  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOIL  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO'COMPOUNDS 


THE    ARGONAUT 


April  29,  1922. 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  nesur  Fillmore 

and 

Sterner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 
Business  Founded 


1880 


Storage — Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


A  fully  informed  repreaentative,  anx- 
ioua  to  give  you  any  desired  informa- 
tion,   will   respond  to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 


Social  Notes. 

Miss  Helene  Hooper,  d;>ughler  of  Mrs.  Clara 
E.  Hooper  of  California  Street,  has  named  May 
20th  as  the  date  of  her  wedding  to  Mr.  Charles 
Street,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Street.  The 
ceremony  will  be  performed  in  Woodside  at  the 
country  home  of  Mr,  John  A.  Hooper,  uncle  of 
Miss  Hooper,  On  Saturday  Miss  Lorraine  Browne 
entertained  a  score  of  guests  at  tea  in  honor  of 
Miss  Hooper.  The  affair  took  place  at  the  La- 
guna  Street  home  of  Mr.  John  A.  Hooper. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Edward  Harrison  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Agnes  Harrison,  to  Mr.  Hallock  Vander  Leek, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Vander  Leek  of  Los 
Angeles.      No   date  has  been  set   for  the  wedding. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Doris  Rodolph,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Rodolph,  and  Mr.  Harold 
Havre  was  solemnized  last  Wednesday  in  Oak- 
land. Mrs.  Frank  Moller  was  the  matron  of 
honor  and  the  maid  of  honor  was  Miss  Caroline 
Rodolph.     Mr.  Polk  Dodson  was  the  best  man. 

Mrs.  Douglas  McErj'de  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  the  Menlo  Park  Country  Club  for  Miss 
Mary    Dennis    Searles.      In    the   party    were    Miss 


Harriett  Brownell,  Miss  Grace  Hamilton,  Miss 
Frances  Corbusier,  Miss  Frances  Stent,  Miss  Phyl- 
lis Fay,   and    Miss  Barbara   Pond. 

Miss  Isabel  Sherman  gave  a  luncheon  last  Tues- 
day for  iliss  Gertrude  Minton.  Among  the  guests 
were  Jliss  Ethel  Lilley,  Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Miss 
Cynthia  Boyd,  and  Miss  Caroline  Avery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danforth  Boardman  entertained 
at  dinner  Wednesday  evening,  complimenting  Mrs. 
Robert   Greer  of   Seattle. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  gave  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  for  Mrs.  Chauncey  Olcott  at  the  Golf  and 
Country  Club.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
George  Ebright,  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson,  Miss  Cor- 
nelia O'Connor,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Burnham  of 
Martinez. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  were  compli- 
mented at  dinner  Tuesday  evening  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs-    John    Drum. 

Miss  Laura  Miller  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
bridge  partj'  given  Wednesday  in  Berkeley  by  Miss 
Janet  Knox.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Robert 
Miller,  Mrs.  Frederick  St.  Goar,  Mrs.  Harrj' 
[Nlagee,  Mrs.  Frances  Langton,  Mrs.  Frank  Moller, 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Marx,  Mrs.  Monroe  Greenwood. 
Mrs.  Salem  Poblman,  Mrs.  John  Okell,  Mrs.  Ward 
Dawson,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Marjorie  Spring. 
Miss  Winnifred  Brown,  iliss  Newell  Bull,  Miss 
Margaret  Buckbee,  Miss  Elizabeth  Moore,  Miss 
Katharine  Bentley,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss,  Miss  Jane 
Howard,  Miss  Geraldine  King,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Magee,  Miss  Helen  Brack,  Miss  Dorothy  Grissim, 
Miss  Flora  Edwards,  Miss  Jean  Searles,  Miss  Elva 
Ghirardelli,  Miss  Helen  Rodolph,  Miss  Hatherly 
Erittain,  Miss  Katherine  Armstrong,  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Maxwell,  Miss  Mary  Kennedy,  Miss  Marj- 
Adams,  Miss  Claire  Knight,  Miss  Elizabeth  Watt. 
and    Miss    Dorothy    Dukes. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes  gave  a  luncheon  W^ednes- 
day  for  Mrs.  Robert  Greer.  The  guests  were  Mrs. 
Danforth  Boardman,  Mrs.  Latbrop  EUinwood,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Spalding,  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman,  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Sutro,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Stephenson,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liard  Waymao,  Mrs.  Samuel  Pond,  Mrs.  Frank 
Griffin,  Mrs.  Atherton  Russell,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Zane,   and   Miss  Ethel  Cooper. 

Mrs.  Laurance  Scott  gave  a  luncheon  today  in 
Burlingarae,  complimenting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald 
Rathbone. 

Mrs.  Robert  Greer  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
tea  given  Tuesday  by   Mrs.  Alfred  Spalding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond  are  spending 
the  winter  at  El  Mirasol.  Tbey  are  entertaining 
as  their  house  guest  Major  Frederick  Eurnham  of 
New  York.  A  number  of  entertainments  are 
planned  for  the  visitor.  A  stag  luncheon  at  the 
Montecito  Country  Club,  with  Mr.  Hammond  as 
host,  was  a  large  affair  given  for  Major  Burn- 
ham. 

Miss  Doris  Schmieden  and  Miss  Betty  Schmieden 
entertained  at  a  dance  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Amanda  McNear  and  her  fiance,  Mr.  William  A. 
Hendrickson,  on  Saturday  at  the  Schmieden  home 
at  Ross.  Those  who  were  entertained  in  addition 
to  the  guests  of  honor  were  Miss  Mary  Julia 
Crocker,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Jessie  Knowles, 
Miss  Alice  Requa,  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh.  Mr. 
Alfred  D.  Hendrickson,  Mr.   Barroll  McNear.  Mr. 
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Harry  Crocker,  Mr.  William  Snuman,  Mr.  Cyril 
McNear,  Mr.  Edward  Maltbv,  and  Mr.  Gordon 
Moffitt. 

Mrs.  John  A.  McNear  entertained  for  Miss  Mc- 
Near and  Mr.  Hendrickson  at  a  dinner-dance  at 
her  home  on  Wednesday. 

Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh  entertained  at  an  informal 
luncheon  for  Miss  McNear  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  and  Mrs.  Horace 
D,  Pillsourj'  are  among  those  who  will  entertain 
guests  Monday  evening  at  the  "Passing  Show  of 
1921,"  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Little 
Children's  Aid  by  the  Auxiliary.  The  tiieatre  is 
given  over  for  the  evening'  to  increase  the  funds 
of  the  charity. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sherman  of  Piedmont  enter- 
tained at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  on  Thursday 
for  Mrs.  WiUiam  Ealltine  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs,  Eallantine  is  visiting  the  Walter  Willett  home 
on   Scott  Street. 

Miss  Mary  Kennedy,  whose  engagement  to  Mr. 
Richard  Asbton  Hutchinson  of  Shanghai  has  been 
announced,  was  entertained  at  the  Woman's  Ath- 
letic Club  at  a  luncheon  at  which  Miss  Marjory 
Spring  presided.  Among  Miss  Spring's  other 
guests  were  Mrs.  Ward  Dawson,  Mrs.  Harry 
Magee,  Miss  Elva  Ghirardelli,  and  Miss  Hatherly 
Erittain. 

Miss  Ella  Barrows  presided  on  Thursday  at  a 
dinner  given  at  the  home  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  P.  Barrows.  The  dinner  preceded  the 
last  dance  of  the  Berkeley  Assembly. 

Mrs.  Edson  Adams  entertained  at  her  home  on 
Gough  Street,  at  bridge,  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy  gave  a  dinner  at 
their  town  home  on  Wednesday.  Mrs.  W^iliam  H. 
La  Boyteaux  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  shared 
the  honors.  Mrs,  Miller  is  leaving  soon  for  Eu- 
rope. 

One  of  the  weddings  of  Easter  week  was  that 
of  Miss  Flora  Muir,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Muir,  to  Mr.  Helmer  Dickey  of  Chicago. 
Mr.   and    Mrs.    Dickey  will    reside   in   Chicago. 

Miss  Mary  Martin  entertained  in  honor  of  Miss 
Edna  Taylor  at  the  home  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Martin  of  Burlingame.  The  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Lowerj',  Mr.  and 
yUs.  J.  Frank  Judge.  Mrs.  Waller  Filer,  Miss 
Lawton  Filer.  Miss  Margaret  Lee,  Miss  Edith 
Grant,  Miss  Helene  de  Latour,  Miss  Lillian  Hop- 
kins, iliss  .\manda  McNear,  Miss  Elena  Folger, 
Miss  Rosamunde  Lee,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss 
Inez  Macondray,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Alice 
Requa,  Mr.  Russell  Wilson,  Mr.  William  Hen- 
drickson, Mr.  Paul  Kennedy,  Mr.  George  Leib, 
Mr,  Raymond  Armsby,  Mr.  James  Kuhn,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Harrison,  Jr.,  Mr.  Coy  Filmer,  Mr.  Frank 
Kennedy,  Mr.  William  Magee,  Mr.  Richard 
Schwerin,  Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  and  Mr.  l*on 
Brooks    Walker 

Complimenting  her  niece,  Miss  Laura  Lindsay 
Miller.  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  entertained  at 
luncheon  in  her  apartments  at  Stanford  Court  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  Miss  Miller  is  to  be  the 
bride  of  Mr,  John  Knox  in  the  summer.  The 
guests  at  the  luncheon  were  Mrs.  Francis  Lang- 
ton,  Mrs.  Russell  Slade,  Mrs.  Robert  Miller,  Miss 
Edith  Grant,  Miss  Elizabeth  Watt.  Miss  Helene  de 
Latour,  Miss  Helen  Foster,  Miss  Mary  Julia 
Crocker,  Miss  Alice  Requa,  Miss  F'rances  Lent. 
Miss  Newell  Bull,  Miss  Grace  Cuyler,  Miss  Ger- 
aldine Grace,  and  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Reid  gave  a  dinner  for 
Lieu  tenant- Colonel  Bull  Thursday  night  at  the 
Fairmont    Hotel, 

Mrs.  Arthur  Page-Brown  is  planning  to  visit  her 
(laughter  in  Belgrade.  Miss  Agnes  Page-Brown's 
wedding  to  Mr.  H,  Percival  Dodge  was  solmenized 
in  Paris  last  week. 

Commodore  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Bull  gave  a 
dinner  on  Saturday  in  honor  of  their  son,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Henry  Tilghman  Bull,  and  Major. 
Clarence  Danielson,  who  are  here  on  a  visit  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  Among  the  guests  were 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lucius  Holbrook,  Colonel  and 
.Mrs-  J,  P.  Knapp,  Mrs.  Herbert  Newhall.  Miss 
Ethel  Shorb,  Miss  Dorothy  Simpson,  General 
Charles  Norton,  Captain  Brickley,  and  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Bull. 

Mrs,  Francis  Langton  honored  Miss  Amanda 
.McNear  at  luncheon  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club 
last  week.  Among  Mrs.  Langton's  guests  were 
Mrs.  Winiam  Kent,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Dearborn  Clark, 
Mrs.  Kenenth  Mcintosh,  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman. 
Miss  Edith  Grant,  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss 
Josephine   Grant,  and   Miss   Ellita  Adams. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  Greenwood  entertained 
for  Miss  Laura  Miller  and  ilr,  John  Knox  at  a 
bridge  partj'  at  their  home  on  Saturday  evening. 
Guests  asked  in  their  honor  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ward  Dawson,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Magee,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Hall,  Miss  Hatherly  Erittain, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Moore,  Mis=  Elizabeth  ilagee.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Bliss,  Miss  Elva  Ghirardeni,  Miss  Claire 
Knight,  Mr.  Wiliam  Bliss.  Mr.  Earl  Breck,  Mr. 
Thomas  Dinsmore,  Mr.  Wilby  Dinsmore,  Mr, 
James  Pulian,  Mr.  Kenneth  Walsh,  Mr.  Donald 
Walsh,  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  and  Mr.  MerriU 
Brown. 

Mrs.  Wiliam  Hinckley  Taylor  entertained  at  the 
St,  Francis  Hotel  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  the 
tea-dance  which  terminated  the  annual  wild-flower 
exhibit. 

Del  Monte  is  to  have  a  series  of  sports  and 
social  diversions.  On  May  Sth  to  14th  there  will 
be  a  banner  trapshooting  tournament;  on  May 
27tb  to  30th,  an  annual  Decoration  Day  golf  tour- 
nament: on  May  23d  to  25th,  the  annual  girls' 
swimming  carnival;  on  July  1st  to  4th,  the  annual 
Independence  Day  tournament;  on  July  13th  to 
16ih,  the  California  junior  golf  championship;  on 
July  22d  to  23d,  an  aquatic  circus  in  the  Roman 
plunge;  on  August  4th  to  6tb,  the  Del  Monte  ten- 
nis championship;  on  August  25th  to  27th,  a  sum- 
mer golf  tournament,  and  on  September  2d  to  10th, 
the  California  amateur  golf  championships. 
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orchestra 

RoseRoom 
Bowl 

Ailurmg  new  dance 
music  "batoned"  by 
Elliston  R.  Ames 


Evenings 


seven  to  one 
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PALACE 

HOTEL 

cAlonagemenir 
HALSEY  E.MANWABJNG 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  tht  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S,  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  ;  CALIFORNIA 


Seui  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  mites  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MANAGER 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 
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I  Hotel  Claremont 

I  Berkeley,  California 

g  Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills, 

p  amidst    wonderful     flower    gardens 

g  and    magnificent    trees.    Thirty-five 

g  minutes  from  San   Francisco  direct 

M  to   entrance  of   Hotel    by  the  Key 

g  Route  ferry  and  express  trains. 

=  For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley 

1  9300. 
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ly  to  the  Hotel 
Oakland  where 
life  is  "really  liv- 
ing" ^*r\|^  comibrt 
supreme. 


hotel: 

OAKLTVND 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

ilrs.  Franklin  K,  Lane,  who  has  been  spending 
the  winter  in  Washington,  will  return  to  California 
in  May,  Mrs.  Lane  will  spend  a  portion  of  the 
summer  in  Kansas  City  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin K.  Lane,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  Denman  left  last  Thursday  for 
Washington    to   join    Mr,    Denman. 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Gerald  Williamson  left  Wednes- 
day for  New  York  en  route  to  Europe. 

Major  and  Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  and  their  chil- 
dren have  taken  apartments  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
for  the  summer  months. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Grant  and  the  Misses  Edith  and 
Josephine  Grant  left  Saturday  for  New  York  to 
he  gone  the  greater  part  of  the  summer, 

Mrs.  William  Bourn,  Mrs.  Arthur  Rose  Vincent, 
and  the  latter's  children  are  spending  a  fortnight 
at  Pebble  Beach, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Welch  have  been  spend- 


ing several  days  in  San  Francisco  at  the  St. 
Francis.  ;        , 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  John  McDonald  and  Miss  Sue 
Alston  McDonald  have  been  staying  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  since  their  arrivel  in  New  York.  They  will 
sail  May  2d  for  Europe. 

Mrs.  Robert  Greer  of  Seattle  is  visiting  her 
mother,    Mrs.    Charles   Ellin  wood. 

Lady  Annesley  of  London  will  arrive  next  week 
from  London  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Mc- 
Creery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  will  return  from 
New  York  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Eberle  are  in  Los 
Angeles.     They  plan  to  remain  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Mitchell  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  are  visiting  in  San  Francisco  and  are  guests 
at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  U.  S,  Grant  have  taken  a  house  at 
Ross  for  the  summer, 

Mrs.  Maurice  Egdell  and  Miss  Lucy  T,  Aldrich, 
sisters  of  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  are  visit- 
ing in  San  Francisco,  stopping  at  the  Clift  Hotel. 


Miss  Aldrich  and  Mrs.  Egdell  have  spent  the  past 
winter  in  Santa  Barbara.  They  plan  to  remain 
here  for  several  weeks  before  returning  East. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  Hays  Hamond  arc  at  El 
Mirasol. 

Miss  Jessica  Sherwood  plans  to  leave  soon  for 
Europe,  where  she  will  spend  the  coming  year. 

Captain  A.  F.  Symington,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Symington  are  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel, 

Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  is  now  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mrs.  John  Ballantine  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
visiting    in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorin  Howard  (Ola  Willett)  have 
returned   from   their   wedding  trip. 

Mr.  George  McNear,  Jr.,  is  at  the  Merritt  Hos- 
pital in  Oakland  recovering  from  an  operation  for 
appendicitis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hays  Smith  are  going  soon 
to   Egypt,    later  visiting  the   Riviera. 

A  large  number  of  San  Franciscans  are  abroad 
at  present,  among  them  Mr.  and  Mrs,  James  Flood 
and  their  daughter.    Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,   the 


Misses  Vere  de  \'ere,  Schatze,  and  Ernestine 
Adams,  Jlr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyraan,  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Michel  Weill. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  plans  to  leave  for  the  East 
to  he  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Moseley  Taylor  of 
New   York. 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale  has  taken  a 
house  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Veazie  (Carol  Eberts)  is  in  New 
York,  where  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Veazie  was 
solemnized   April   22d. 

Mrs.  Peter  Martin  and  her  son,  Mr.  Charles 
Oelrichs  Martin,  are  still  living  in  Venice. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNcar  are  in  Cairo. 
Their  trip  to  Paris  has  been  postponed  on  ac- 
count of  Mr.    McNear's  illness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Tobin  of  Burlingame  are  in 
San  Francisco  for  a  short  time,  stopping  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    William  J.    McGee    are  on  their^ 
way  to  the  Orient  and  the  Far  East.     They  sailed 
on  the  Empire  State. 


$100,000,000 
Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


Dated  May  1,  1922 


Thirty -Year  5%  Gold  Bonds 
Interest  Payable  May  1  and  November  1 


Due  May  1,  1952 


In   the  opinion   of  counsel,  these  bonds  uill  be  a  legal  investment  for  Savings  Banks  in    Connecticut,   New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont.    We  are  advised  that  the  proceeds  of  this  issue  are  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  refunding  existing  debt  of  the  Dominion. 


Coupon  Bonds  of  the  denomination  of  $1000,  registerable  as  to  principal.    Registered  bonds  zuithout  coupons  in  denomi- 
nations of  $1000  and  authorized  multiples.    Coupons  and  Registered  Bonds 
interchangeable. 


Redeemable  at  the   option   of  the  Dominion  Government,    as   a  whole   but   not    in   part,   on    and   after  May    1,    1942, 
and  not  earlier,  on  60  days'  notice  at  100%  and  accrtted  interest. 


Both  principal  and  interest  of  the  Bonds  will  be  payable  in  gold  dollars  at  the  Agency 
of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  in  New  York  City,  without  deduction  for  all  Canadian 
taxes,  present  or  future,  but  this  will  not  exempt  from  Canadian  taxes,  pay- 
ments made  in  discharge  of  the  Bonds  when  beneficially  owned 
by  persons  residing  or  ordinarily    resident   in  Canada. 


This  offering  is  made  subject  to  the  completion  of  necessary  formalities 
and  to  the  approval  of  counsel. 


We  offer  the  above  Bonds  for  subscription  at  100%  and  accrued  interest. 


SUBSCRIPTION  BOOKS  WILL  BE  OPENED  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF  J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO.  AT  10  O'CLOCK 
A.  M.,  TUESDAY,  APRIL  25,  1922,  AND  WILL  BE  CLOSED  IN 
THEIR  DISCRETION. 


THE  RIGHT  IS  RESERVED  TO  REJECT  ANY  AND  ALL  APPLICATIONS  AND  ALSO,  IN  ANY  CASE,  TO 
AWARD  A  SMALLER  AMOUNT  THAN  APPLIED  FOR 


AMOUNTS  DUE  ON  ALLOTMENTS  WILL  BE  PAYABLE  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF  I.  P.  MORGAN  &■  CO.,  IN 

NEW  YORK  FUNDS  TO  THEIR  ORDER  AND  THE  DATE  OF  PAYMENT  WILL 

BE  GIVEN  IN  THE  NOTICES  OF  ALLOTMENT. 


Temporary  Bonds  will  be  delivered  pending  the  engraving  of  the  definitive  bonds. 


J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 
BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO.  HARRIS  TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

BANK  OF  MONTREAL 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  THE  NATIONAL  CITY  COMPANY 

New  York  City  New  York  City 

GUARANTY  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK  BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

New  York  City 

DILLON,  READ  &  CO.       LEE,  HIGGINSON  &  CO.       KIDDER,  PEABODY  &  CO. 

Dated  April  25,  1922. 

At  all  of  the  above  Bonds  have  been  sold,  this  advertisement  appears  as  a  matter  of  record  only. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"How  about  this  hunting  with  the  camera?" 
"Takes  a  man  of  blameless  character  to  stand 
it.     You  gotta  stick  to  the  truth." — Judge, 

"Is  your  wife  the  boss  of  your  household  ?" 
"She  is,"  answered  Mr.  Meekton,  "now  that 
the  hired  girl  has  lett." — Washingioii  Star. 

"Mr.  Smith,  is  your  son  a  member  of  any 
secret  fraternity?"  "He  thinks  he  is,  but  ne 
talks  in  his  sleep." — Xezv  York  University 
Medley. 

"You  are  a  beautiful  girl,  and  I  hope  you 
think  I  am  sincere."  "I  can't  help  thinking 
you  are  sincere  when  you  talk  like  that." — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"The  hotel  was  so  crowded  I  slept  on  a 
billiard  table."  "What  did  they  charge  you  ?" 
"Oh,  the  regular  rate — SO  cents  an  hour." — 
New  York  Evening  World. 

She   (at  her  mirror) — Oh  dear,  who  would 

think  it — I'm  approaching  thirty.    Her  Friend 

^  — Patience,  my  dear ;  from  now  on  you'll  start 

netting  farther  away  from  it. — Paris  Le  Rxre. 

Mandy — Rastus,  yo'  all  knows  dat  yo'  re- 
mind me  of  dem  dere  flyin'  machines  ?  Rastus 
— No,  Mandy ;  how's  dat?  Mandy — Why,  be- 
cause youse  no  good  on  earth. — Ohio  Sun 
Dial. 

The  Minister  (reprimanding  the  local  scan- 
dal-monger)— I  have  always  found  old  Mr. 
McNab  a  deeply  religious  man,  and  I  think  it 
is  verj'  wrong  of  you  to  accuse  him  of  lack 
of  faith.  The  Gossip — Ah,  weel,  sir,  I'm  aye 
suspeecious    o'    a    man    that   talks    aboot   his 
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EAT 

FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 


^  Three  Cakes  a  Day 

M  The    corrective   food  to 

p  — increase  appetite 

p  — improve  digestion 

J  — clear  the  complexion, 

g       Place  a  standing  order  with  your 

=  Grocer 
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,  faith  an'  then  wears  braces  an'  a  belt  at  the 
j  same  time. — Punch. 

I  "Ah  suttinly  is  glad  to  see  yo'  out  of  dat 
horsepittle,    Sam.      What   done   happen  to   yo' 

'  in  dar?"  "Ah  done  had  mah  bones  X-rayed." 
"An'  Ah  bets  a  five-spot  dey  was  loaded." — 
Pickup. 

Jack — Ma  !  Freddie's  been  hurt  at  football ! 
Fond  Matnmu — Oh.  dear,  dear!  What  does 
the  telegram  say?  Jack — Nose  broken.  How 
shall  I  have  it  set,  Greek  or  Roman? — Lon- 
don Mail. 

Mother — Children's  here's  a  quarter.  Go 
do\vn  to  the  saloon  and  get  your  ice-cream 
cone  and  soda  water.  And  on  your  way  back, 
stop  in  the  drug  store  and  bring  your  father 
home. — Life. 

Wife — How  many  fish  did  you  catch  last 
Saturday,  George?  Husband — Six,  darling — 
all  beauties.  Wife — I  thought  so.  That  fish 
dealer  has  made  a  mistake  again.  He's 
charged  us  for  eight. — Stray  Stories. 

Mr.  Alfred  Noyes  tells  that  when  in  Amer- 
ica he  heard  a  Chicago  girl  give  the  following 
criticism  of  a  famous  work  of  art :  "The 
Venus  of  Milo,"  she  said,  "is  terribly  early 
Victorian." — London  Morning  Post. 

Mose — Watcha  gonna  call  yo'  new  cow, 
Rastus?  Rastus — Aint  yo'  heard  Ah'se  callin' 
her  'Nited  States  ?  Mose — No,  watcha  yo' 
callin'  her  dat  for?  Rastus — 'Cause  she  done 
gone  dry. — "Topics  of  the  Day"  Films. 

"Why.  Tommy !"  exclaimed  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher.  "Don't  you  say  your  prayers 
ever>-  night  before  you  go  to  bed  ?"  "Not  any 
more,"  explained  Tommy.  "I  used  to.  though, 
when  I  had  to  sleep  in  a  folding-bed." — Judge. 

Employer — Is  it  true  that  when  the  clock 
strikes  6  you  put  down  your  pen  and  go,  even 
if  you  are  in  the  middle  of  a  word?  Clerk — 
Certainly  not,  sir.  When  it  gets  so  near  to 
6  as  that  I  never  begin  a  word  at  all. — Chi- 
cago Herald. 

"The  advent  of  a  national  figure  in  the 
movie  world,"  says  a  local  commentator  on 
Will  Hays'  transmogrification,  "may  presage 
a  radical  -change."  Note  the  archaic  verb  "pre- 
sage." "Press  agent"  is  the  modern  form. — 
Chicago  News. 

"What  does  you  want  to  eat?"  asked  the 
old  colored  mammy  of  the  traveler.  "Corn 
pone,"  said  the  traveler.  "I'se  glad  you  said 
corn  pone,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  'cause  it's  the 
one  thing  I  aint  got  anything  else  on  hand  of 
but."— Toledo  Blade. 

"How  d'yer  like  yer  new  boss,  Mame  ?" 
asked  one  stenographer  of  another  on  the 
Elevated.  "Oh,  he  aint  so  bad,  only  he's  kind 
o'  bigoted."  "What  yer  mean,  bigoted  ?"  "He 
seems  ter  think  that  words  can  only  be  spelled 
in  his  way." — Boston  Transcript. 

Professor  Redmond  (puffing  the  results  ob- 
tained from  the  inflection  of  the  voice) — Did 
I  ever  tell  you  the  story  of  the  actor  who 
could  read  a  menu  so  as  to  make  his  audience 
weep  ?  Freshman  (strangely  moved)  —  He 
must  have  read  the  prices. — New  York  Mer- 
cury. 

Following  the  marriage  ceremony  the  groom 
called  the  minister  aside  and  inquired  the 
price  of  the  sen-ice.  "Well,"  said  the  minis- 
ter, "you  may  pay  me  whatever  it's  worth  to 
you."  "Be  reasonable !"  groaned  the  groom. 
"This  woman  inherits  a  million  dollars  on 
her  twentj-first  birthday." — California  Peli- 
can. 

"Well,"  said  the  happy  bridegroom  to  the 
minister  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony, 
"how  much  do  I  owe  you?'  "Oh,  I'll  leave 
that  to  you,'"  was  the  reply.  "You  can  better 
estimate  the  value  of  the  ser\"ice  rendered." 
"Suppose  we  postpone  settlement  then — say 
for  a  year.  By  that  time  I  shall  know  whether 
I  ought  to  give  you  one  hundred  dollars  or 
nothing."  "No,  no,"  said  the  clergj-man,  who 
was  a  married  man  himself,  "make  it  five  dol- 
lars now." — Boston    Transcript. 


'^whcn  motoring 
youll  find- 


UNION  GASOLINE 


SPEED     8k     POWE^ 

•^the  most 
economical  & 
efficient  fuel 

Fill  up  at  ^arajes 
and  filling  stations 
displaying  this  s^/ij_ 

UNION  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Should  not  be  kept   at  home   nor  in   an  office  safe. 

You  can  rent  a  box  at  the  CROCKER  SAFE  DE- 
POSIT VAULTS 


Crocker  Bldg. 


San  Francisco 


$4.00  a  Year 


A  Pecaliar  People. 
The  eccentricities  of  the  Doukhobors,  that 
strange  Russian  sect  of  super-conscientious 
objectors,  have  attracted  world-wide  notice 
from  time  to  time  ever  since  they  first  pre- 
sented, in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  an 
awkward  problem  which  successive  Czars  at- 
tempted to  meet  by  harrj'ing  them  from  one 
home  to  another  in  Russia,  says  the  Man- 
chester Guardian.  The  British  Empire  ac- 
quired a  special  and  paternal  interest  in  them 
in  the  'nineties,  for  it  was  then  that  a  staunch 
fight  against  conscription,  followed  by  perse- 
cution, stimulated  the  orthodox  among  them 
to  a  kind  of  revival.  Ignoring  the  backsliders 
who  had  been  absorbed  in  the  normal  life  of 
Russia,  a  majoritj-  of  the  Doukhobors  at  that 
time  revived  their  ancient  faith  in  all  its 
curious  details.  They  divided  up  their  prop- 
erty, renounced  tobacco,  wine,  and  meat,  and 
reiterated  their  vows  against  every  kind  of 
excess  and  against  being  parties  to  any  sort 
of  violence.  The  result  was  intensified  perse- 
cution, from  which  many  died.  Tolstoy  en- 
listed the  sympathy  of  the  Friends  in  Eng- 
land, who  helped  both  with  means  and  with 
a  petition  to  the  Czar  that  such  uncomfortable 
subjects  should  be  allowed  to  leave  his  realm. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  Doukhobors,  some  8000 
strong,  reached  -  Canada,  where  they  have 
proved  themselves  excellent,  if  eccentric,  citi- 
zens. They  established  a  useful  brickmaking 
plant  at  Yorktown  in  1907,  and  though  small 
parties  have  constantly  broken  away  to  lead 
a  nomadic  life,  the  Canadian  government  Has 
more  than  once  paid  tribute  to  their  gentle, 
law-abiding  nature.  The  ranks  of  the  vagrant 
Doukhobors  were  reinforced  in  1919,  when 
a  number  of  them  voluntarily  surrendered 
lands  they  had  acquired,  in  favor  of  returned 
soldiers,  and  pushed  westward.  From  the 
leader  of  these  Western  wanderers  there  now 
comes  an  ultimatum  that  is  interesting  to 
Canada.  His  people  find  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion so  hea^-j'  that,  according  to  the  Winni- 
peg Free  Press,  they  propose  to  lighten  their 
load  by  throwing  their  infants  and  infirm 
people  into  the  Columbia  River.  Eccentricity 
must  have  its  limits  in  any  well-ordered  state, 
and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  Western  Douk- 
hobor     chief,     Peter     Veregin,     knows     this. 


KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Lo'w  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Office 

EXCHANGE  BLOCK 
SftD  Pranelkco 

Wholesale    Only 


Either  he  has  been  reading  Swift,  and  thinks 
an  imitation  of  the  "Modest  Proposal  for 
Preventing  the  Children  of  Ireland  from  Be- 
ing a  Burden  to  Their  Parents  and  Country/' 
by  polishing  them  off,  is  good  propaganda,  or 
he  has,  without  this  inspiration,  arrived  at 
the  same  stroke  of  sarcasm.  His  threat  will 
probably  not  be  taken  more  seriously  by  the 
Canadian  authorities  than  would  a  similar  ul- 
timatum from,  say,  the  Plymouth  Brethren 
by  the  British  government.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  effective  way  of  calling  attention  to 
the  privations  that  come  of  heavy  taxation, 
as  well  as  to  the  diflficulties  and  obligations 
that  attach  to  accepting  as  citizens  so  peculiar 
a  people. 


PORTOLA_WOODS 

A  Spring  VaUey  Subdivision 


In  the  desirable  W'oodside  dis- 
trict of  San  Mateo  County  is  the 
country-home  acreage  known  as 
Portola  'W'oods.  It  adjoins  the 
Family  Farm  and  the  properties  of 
Stanford  University,  being  situated 
less  than  five  miles  from  the  Uni- 
versity buildings. 

Here  are  thickets  and  open  spaces, 
hills  and  hollows,  with  a  wealth  of 
oaks,  redwoods  and  other  trees,  the 
whole  so  subdivided  as  to  give  each 
parcel  the  charm  of  scenic  variety. 

Bear  Gulch  Creek  flows  through 
the  property  to  join  San  Francis- 
quito  Creek. 

Water  is  piped  to  every  lot,  the 
roads  are  good,  there  are  here  com- 
bined the  advantages  of  rustic  se- 
clusion and  accessibilit)'. 

Home-sites  varj'  in  size  from  8  to 
39  acres.  For  the  parcels  that  re- 
main unsold  prices  per  acre  range 
from  $450  to  ?650 — lower  than  pre- 
vailing prices  for  similar  propertj' 
in  that  region.  These  prices  are 
particularly  attractive  compared 
with  prices  of  city  lots. 

The  high-class  improvements  on 
the  parcels  already  sold  stamp  the 
countni'side  so  unmistakably  that 
this  subdivision  can  not  fail  to  ap- 
peal to  the  most  discriminating 
seeker  after  the  ideal  country-home 

site. 

±         *         *         * 

Full  information  and  maps  may 
be  had  from  T.  J.  Wilder,  Real 
Estate  Department,  Spring  ^'alley 
Water  Company,  375  Sutter  Street, 
San  Francisco.     Douglas  2562. 
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published  every  week  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company.  Sub- 
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Saving  an  Art  Treasure. 

The  Column  of  Progress  on  San  Francisco's  Marina 
is  the  finest  object  of  its  sort  in  the  modern  world,  atid 
few  things  in  the  ancient  world  surpassed  it  in  beauty 
and  jesthetic  effect.  No  other  city  possesses  such  a 
distinction.  By  comparison,  Trajan's  Column,  which 
suggested  it,  is  a  somewhat  primitive  forerunner,  whose 
composition  and  artistic  values  have  been  improved  by 
the  modern  artists,  exactly  as  the  automobile  of  today 
is  a  better  thing  than  the  automobile  of  twenty  years 
ago.  By  comparison  again,  the  Vendome  Column  in 
Paris,  which  our  column  recalls,  is  lacking  in  beauty 
and  inspiration.  The  San  Francisco  column  is  sur- 
mounted by  one  of  the  most  dramatic  plastic  groups 
in  the  whole  range  of  modern  sculpture :  Herraon 
A.  MacNeil's  "Adventurous  Bowman,"  a  bold  and  dar- 
ing conception,  expressing  vividly  the  aspirations  of  the 
race  and  its  determination  to  advance.  Standing  in  full 
view  of  all  the  shipping  that  enters  the  harbor,  there 
is  nothing  else  conceivable  that  could  so  embody  and' 
convey  the  spirit  of  San  Francisco;  and  its  conception 
by  the  architects  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  was  nothing  short  of  an  inspiration.  Fortu- 
nately the  core  of  the  column  had  to  be  constructed  of 
a  strong  material.  It  is  a  sound,  elastic  steel  frame,  fit 
to  withstand,  if  properly  protected,  the  storms  of  years 
to  come.  But  owing  to  the  necessarily  temporary  na- 
ture of  most  exposition  construction,  the  protection  is 


rapidly  weathering  away,  and  the  column  itself  has  be- 
come in  external  aspect  a  rather  pathetic  ruin.  It  is 
said  that  it  would  be  neither  difficult  nor  very  expensive 
to  restore  the  outer  casing,  coating  it  with  hard  ma- 
terial that  would  secure  us  this  beautiful  object  in  com- 
parative permanence.  We  can  imagine  no  mort 
civilized  use  that  could  be  made  of  a  few  thousand 
dollars  than  to  preserve  this  unique,  beautiful,  and 
stimulating  thing,  to  enrich  the  life  of  the  city  for 
unnumbered  generations  to  come.  Only,  if  restora- 
tion of  the  envelope  is  to  be  attempted  it  must  be  done 
with  reverence  for  the  work  of  the  sculptors  that  con- 
tribufed  to  its  beauty.  .  No  policeman  must  be  permitted 
to  censor  it,  no  mechanic  to  hide  or  discard  its  more 
delicate  features,  such  as  the  exquisite  suggestion  of 
ships  and  voyages  in  the  low  relief  of  the  helical  band 
about  it.  Its  great  base  should  be  preserved,  with  its 
tablets  to  the  flying  men,  and  Isidor  Konti's  bas-reliefs 
of  struggling  humanity.  Above  all,  the  "Adventurous 
Bowman"  group  should  be  retained  exactly  as  it  is, 
with  the  wonderful  pedestal  on  which  it  stands.  Those 
who  will  put  their  hands  to  this  work  and  see  it  through 
with  fidelity  to  the  original  form  will  do  a  great  service 
to  their  city  and  deserve  the  name  of  patriot. 


ChUd  Welfare  Week. 

The  week  of  May  8th  to  13th  is  Children's  Week- 
not  a  period  of  sentimental  observance,  as  Be  Good  to 
Animals  Week,  or  Raisin  Day,  but  a  week  set  aside  by 
the  Child  Welfare  Division  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  to  weigh  and  measure  all  children  about  to 
enter  the  public  schools.  Children  of  five  and  six  are 
being  registered  this  week  for  weighing  even  as  their 
elders  are  being  registered  for  voting;  and  the  occasion 
is  an  equally  important  civic  one. 

At  first  blush,  the  child's  weight  may  not  seem  of 
great  significance.  There  are  many  platitudes  about 
the  subject — perhaps  the  silliest  being  that  a  healthy 
child  has  a  fund  of  heaven-sent  vitality  that  nothing 
can  diminish.  Scientific  research  now  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  nutrition  is  more  important  in  childhood  than 
at  any  other  time — though  it  is  always  of  paramount 
importance  to  general  health — and  that  weight  is  an 
index  to  it. 

Some  time  ago  the  San  Francisco  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation carried  out  an  experiment  relative  to  the 
weight  of  school  children.  It  is  an  accepted  medical 
fact  that  children  of  a  certain  age  and  of  certain  meas- 
urements should  have  a  corresponding  weight.  The 
Tuberculosis  Association  may  not  have  been  surprised 
at  the  result  of  their  experiment,  but  San  Francisco 
school  authorities  were.  The  interesting  fact  is  that 
a  comparison  of  school  reports  on  the  measuring  and 
weighing  done  by  the  association  showed  that  children 
of  the  superior  neighborhoods,  such  as,  for  example, 
that  of  the  Madison  School,  were  under  weight  com- 
pared to  youngsters  from  the  poorer,  foreign  districts. 
Similar  experiments  carried  out  elsewhere  yielded 
similar  results.  Dr.  Royal  Copeland's  investigations  in 
New  York  showed  that  the  poor  of  the  East  Side  have 
relatively  healthier  young  than  the  best-nurtured  chil- 
dren from  the  Riverside  Drive  or  Fifth  Avenue  dis- 
tricts. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  slums  are  conducive  to 
health  or  that  the  progeny  of  our  foreign-born  element 
is  natively  healthier  than  the  young  of  American  stock. 
It  does  mean  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  in 
the  living  conditions  of  the  children  from  the  two  ex-, 
tremes  of  society  and  that,  strange  to  say,  the  odds  are 
in  favor  of  the  poorer  classes.  It  means  that,  contrary 
to  one's  preconceived  notions,  money  does  not  buy 
health.  And  it  means,  above  all,  that  health  is  founded 
on  nutrition  and  exercise,  and  that  unfortunately  the 
children  of  the  prosperous,  despite  better  sanitary 
conditions  and  better  medical  treatment,  do  not  eat  the 
simple,  nutritious  foods  on  which  the  poor,  by  force  of 


evolution  and  self-preservation,  largely  subsist.  With 
reference  to  this  subject  Dr.  A.  A.  D'Ancona  said  that 
he  would  rather  a  child  did  not  brush  his  teeth,  essential 
as  that  is,  than  that  he  should  not  have  simple,  nu- 
tritious food. 

The  youngster  of  the  upper  middle-class  family  is 
probably  allowed  too  much  pocket  money.  He  eats 
too  many  ice-cream  sundaes  and  too  many  chocolates. 
He  is  kept  up  late  for  special,  though  too  frequent, 
occasions,  and  does  not  get  the  outdoor  exercise  that 
his  colleague  in  the  poorer  district  enjoys  of  necessity. 
The  slum  youngster  has  no  attractive  nursery  to  keep 
him  indoors.  All  of  these  are  factors.  It  is,  of  course, 
an  indubitable  fact  that  owing  to  extreme  poverty  many 
children  are  underfed.  The  astonishing  thing  is  that 
children  of  the  upper  classes  should  be  underfed — 
which  is  what  their  under-weight  condition  implies. 


The  Tariff  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  tariff,  affecting  producer  and 
consumer  alike,  should  become  a  large  part  of  our  in- 
dustrial constitution,  and  so  whenever  that  particular 
home  brew  is  brewing  the  whole  American  family  be- 
comes interested  in  the  product,  and  stands  about  won-' 
dering  how  it  will  taste  and. what  result  it  is  going  to 
have  upon  the  human  system.  According  to  the  recent 
discussions  in  the  Senate  over  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee's report,  we  are  now  about  to  receive,  to  switch 
the  figure,  an  elastic  tariff,  one  that  will  stretch  with 
the  national  footsteps  like  the  side  of  an  old-fashioned 
gaiter  shoe.  The  rubber  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  Presi- 
dent, whose  delight  it  will  be  to  make  the  thing  expand 
and  contract  with  the  changing  tensions  of  trade,  be^ 
cause  the  authors  of  the  bill  in  its  present  form  frankly 
admit  that  such  a  wizard  performance  is  beyond  the 
miracle-working  powers  of  Congress.  That  is  going  to 
make  the  President  a  very  busy  man  if  he  tries  to 
attend  to  it  himself;  he  will  learn  sympathy  for  the 
proverbial  one-armed  paper-hanger  with  the  hives. 
After  attempting  a  few  adjustments  he  will  probably 
turn  the  job  over  to  the  Tariff  Commission.  Then, 
with  railway  rates  regulated  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  customs  by  the  Tariff  Commission, 
other  phases  of  trade  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  length  of  skirts  by  a  Skirt  Commission,  the 
number  of  stripes  in  a  shirt  by  a  Shirt  Commission, 
and  a  few  other  commissions  to  attend  to  anything  left 
over,  with  a  Residuary  Regulating  Commission  to 
regulate  anything  that  may  have  been  forgotten,  and  a 
good,  high  tariff"  on  peanuts,  we  should  take  our  place 
in  the  sun  as  the  best  regulated,  best  protected  little 
nation  on  earth. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  labored  long  and 
hard  over  the  rather  raw  material  sent  up  by  the 
House  in  the  form  of  the  Fordney  bill,  and  has  brought 
forth  a  tremendous  piece  of  work,  which  the  country 
at  large  will  be  a  long  time  learning  to  understand. 
This  much  can  be  said  for  the  laborers  in  this  stony 
vineyard — that  in  the  whole  history  of  tariff  legislation 
there  probably  has  never  been  a  time  when  interna- 
tional trade  was  so  chaotic  and  the  framing  of  a  tariff 
law  so  beset  with  difficulty.  It  has  necessitated  an 
effort  to  meet  the  unexpected  contingency,  for  in  com- 
merce today  the  unexpected  contingency  is  the  only 
thing  that  we  can  expect  to  meet.  Manufacturers  have 
asked  for  high  tariff'  rates  more  because  of  what  they 
feared  than  what  they  were  experiencing.  They  know 
that  certain  Europeans  are  desperate,  and  they  see  all 
sorts  of  what  they  call  unfair  competition  ahead.  Cer- 
tain industries  brought  forth  and  nourished  by  the  war 
are  threatened  with  early  death  unless  artificial  feeding 
is  resorted  to,  and  in  the  .Senate  chamber  the  question 
has  arisen  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  let  these 
ill-begotten  infants  perish.  Such  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  attitude  of  the  framers  of  the  bill,  it  must  be  said, 
and  every  effort  is  to  be  made  to  preserve  what  we 
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naie  received  in  that  form.  Bravely  Senator  Smoot 
and  his  colleagues  are  defending  the  schedules  and  the 
administrative  features  against  a  certain  carping  oppo- 
sition led  largely  by  Senator  Jones  of  New  Mexico, 
who  persists  in  offering  embarrassing  reminders  of 
consumers;  a  troublesome  and,  withal,  an  ungrateful 
race,  without  organization,  whose  vote  is  easily  split  by 
other  issues. 

Some  features  that  come  to  the  front  at  the  present 
stage  of  development  are  the  change  from  the  Ameri- 
can valuation  to  the  foreign  valuation  plan,  the  trans- 
ference to  the  President  of  a  large  field  of  activity  that 
has  a  strong  resemblance  to  legislative  action  and  hence 
verges  on  the  unconstitutional,  and  the  definite  aban- 
donment of  the  old  principle  of  reciprocity  so  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  James  G.  Blaine  and  his  followers.  On 
this  last  head  Senator  Smoot  in  debate  the  other  day 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  though  the  House  bill 
attempted  to  apply  the  principle  of  reciprocity  treaties, 
such  arrangements  negotiated  in  the  past  have  yielded 
but  meagre  results,  and  only  one  of  them  (with  Cuba) 
remains  in  force.  Instead  of  this  discriminative  inven- 
tion it  is  nOAV  proposed  that  the  basis  of  our  commercial 
relations  shall  be  equal  treatment  to  all  and  from  all, 
without  any  more  special  bargains  and  treaties.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  observe  whether  this  idea  can  be 
carried  through  to  the  ultimate  passage  of  the  bill. 

As  to  American  valuation,  it  appears  to  have  been 
found  more  complicated  than  foreign,  even  consider- 
ing the  Bedlamite  effects  of  violently  fluctuant  ex- 
change and  debased  European  currency.  It  was  not 
feasible  to  build  it  on  the  value  of  American  products 
comparable  and  competitive  with  the  imported  article, 
because  there  are  really  few  imported  articles  that  have 
their  exact  counterparts  in  domestic  manufacture.  As 
to  the  wholesale  selling  price  of  the  imported  article 
in  the  United  States,  that  depended  on  a  great  many 
variants,  one  of  which  was  the  tariff  itself;  in  order  to 
know  what  the  tariff  was  to  be  you  had  to  know  what 
the  selling  price  was  to  be,  but  in  order  to  know  what 
the  selling  price  was  to  be  you  had  to  know  what  the 
tariff  was  to  be;  and  there  you  were.  Ole's  second 
yump  for  the  departed  ferryboat  had  a  solid  take-off 
by  comparison. 

And  right  here  the  Senate  committee  goes  through 
a  manceuvre  that  might  be  designated  a  justifiable 
passing  of  the  buck.  It  knows  that  there  are  Eu- 
ropeans so  degraded  in  their  instincts  that  in  order  to 
get  trade  they  will  descend  to  the  nethermost  depths  of 
iniquity  and  offer  to  sell  goods  to  Americans  cheaper 
than  Americans  will.  These  villainies  the  committee 
feels  must  be  repelled.  But  no  tariff  it  can  exact, 
based  on  foreign  valuation,  will  be  sufficient  to  repel 
them  all,  and  so,  although  it  admits  the  practical  im- 
possibility of  founding  anything  definite  on  American 
valuation,  it  hands  along  to  the  President  the  duty  of 
repelling  dumping  by  tariffs  formed  just  that  way,  and 
going  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  value. 
This  puts  the  President  in  the  position  of  the  mountain 
congressional  candidate  who  told  his  audience:  "The 
feller  on  the  other  ticket  is  gittin'  this  here  tariff 
business  all  complicated  up  fer  nothin'.  Hit  aint  as  bad 
as  all  that.  If  I'm  elected  an'  I  find  the  tariff  is  toq 
high  I'll  lower  it,  an'  if  I  find  it's  too  low  I'll  hist  it." 
He. was  elected.  In  case  of  dumping,  that  is  all  the 
President  will  have  to  do. 

It  is  believed  by  the  committee,  and  where  so  much 
is  in  doubt  belief  is  all  that  can  be  expected,  that  basing 
the  schedules  on  the  wholesale  price  of  the  imported 
article  in  the  country  of  origin  will  result  in  duties 
lower  than  the  House  bill  provided.  Even  so,  these  will 
be,  if  they  are  adopted,  the  highest  duties  under  which 
we  have  ever  tried  to  live,  and  with  the  anti-dumping, 
sliding  scale  weapons  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  is  felt  that  a  full  measure  of  protection  has  been 
provided  for  the  American  manufacturer.  But  the 
tariff  bill  has  a  long  way  to  go.  Times  have  been 
changing.  We  have  become  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  the  great  creditor  nation.  Trade  there  must  be, 
in  the  interest  of  world  reconstruction,  and  of  settlement 
of  Europe's  debts  to  us.  The  President  has  seen  this, 
and  issued  a  warning  against  "making  our  tariffs  pro- 
hibitive"; and  the  Senate  committee  itself  feels  that 
cases  may  arise  under  which  rates  will  prove  too  high 
and  the  consumer  will  be  entitled  to  a  reduction.  The 
bill  hjs  lost  the  support  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  and  is  even  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by 
it.  The  administrative  features  at  least  seem  good,  if 
not    the   schedules   themselves.      But   if   one   of   these 


Siamese   twins   is   killed   the   other    will   probably   die 

with  it.  • 

Recognition. 
Outside  of  North  Dakota,  and  still,  to  a  great  extent, 
within  the  boundaries  of  that  distracted  state,  this  is 
a  capitalistic  country.  Lenin  and  Trotzky  have  not 
only  admitted  it,  they  have  cursed  us  with  the 
accusation  of  it.  They  are  right'.  It  is.  It  is  also  a 
country  of  free  labor  and  it  has  progressed  on  that 
basis  because  there  is  no  other  way  to  progress;  and 
it  will  be  a  fool,  and  its  people  will  acquire  appetites 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  food  in  sight,  if  it  ever 
tries  the  Lenin  and  Trotzky  method.  This  does  not 
mean  that  capitalists  are  all-wise  and  all-good  and  must 
have  their  way  all  the  time.  In  detail  there  is  no  par- 
ticular capitalistic  way  of  doing  things,  because  not  all 
the  owners  of  factories  and  mines,  and  employers  of 
labor,  pursue  the  same  method.  But  it  does  mean  that 
we  have  a  fair  amount  of  personal  liberty  left  from  the 
bureaucrats  and  other  meddlers,  that  life  and  property 
are  reasonably  safe  after  the  tax  collectors  and  the 
highwaymen  are  through  with  us,  that  we  have  every 
religion  ever  revealed,  that  our  workingmen  have  a 
right  to  strike  whenever  they  please  to,  but  not  to 
drive  spikes  in  other  people's  saw-logs,  and  that  they 
exercise  their  right  a  good  deal  more  often  than  does 
them  any  good;  that  we  still  think  a  man  that  makes  a 
contract  ought  to  keep  it  or  pay  damages,  that  a  private 
individual  or  a  corporation  can  still  own  machinery 
and  hire  other  men  to  operate  it  on  terms  mutually 
agreeable,  and  that  as  a  nation  we  feel  that  people 
should  at  least  aspire  to  what  is  known  as  common 
honesty;  in  none  of  which  things  do  statesmen  of  the 
Lenin  and  Trotzky  type  appear  to  believe. 

Yet  they  clamor  to  be  "recognized"  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  They  have  robbed  a  great 
class  of  Russian  society  of  its  goods  and  thousands  of 
its  lives,  and  they  propose  to  trade  with  other  people 
by  means  of  the  gold  and  jewels  they  have  filched  from 
their  unfortunate  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  and 
from  the  government  of  Roumania,  which  banked  its 
war  chest  in  the  Russian  treasury  when  it  feared  the 
invasion  of  the  Hun.  Our  political  and  industrial  and 
ethical  systems  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  in- 
sane conditions  prevailing  in  Russia.  As  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  Russia  has  no  legal  government,  and  that 
view  is  sound  logic.  The  malignant  despotism  in  con- 
trol over  there  is  no  more  a  legal  government  than  a 
Chinato\vn  tong  on  the  warpath  is. 

Another  country  has  attempted  to  build  on  the  same 
basis  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  radicals  in  a  nation 
of  ignorant  and  helpless  people,  and  that  is  Mexico. 
The  Mexican  constitution  adopted  by  the  Carranza 
regime  in  1917  is  a  Bolshevist  system.  Mexico's  rulers 
do  not  deserve  the  name  of  government  any  more  than 
the  Russian  bandits  do,  or  the  forces  under  General 
Chang  Tso-Lin,  over  in  China.  And  Secretary  Hughes 
knows  it,  and  acts  intelligently  in  the  matter.  He  says, 
no  recognition  without  a  treaty  guaranteeing  American 
rights  and  property. 

If  anybody  wants  to  take  a  chance  on  trading  in 
Russia  or  in  Mexico  he  can  do  it  without  our  recog- 
nizing either  one  of  those  Bolshevist  "governments." 
A  good  deal  of  trade  is  actually  taking  place.  One 
American  corporation  is  said  to  have  established  some 
drug  stores  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd.  A  Brooklyn 
importer  penetrated  Russia  last  year  and  managed  to 
get  out  with  a  lot  of  bristles,  of  which  our  brush  fac- 
tories were  short.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it,  ex- 
cept ordinary  caution.  But  it  will  not  take  place  on  a 
very  great  scale,  because  in  neither  country  have  the 
people  been  left  much  to  trade  with,  or  encouraged  to 
produce  more  than  would  barely  sustain  life.  When 
we  refuse  to  recognize  such  a  system  of  general 
tyranny  and  spoliation  Ave  are  not  adding  to  their 
troubles.  In  Mexico  we  are  merely  defending  our  own 
people,  for  recognition  would  legalize  all  the  confisca- 
tions of  American  property  that  have  taken  place  under 
the  Bolshevist  constitution  of  Carranza. 

Recognition  be  darned.  Leave  it  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  President.  We  have  an  administra- 
tion now  to  which  it  is  safe  to  leave  such  things,  with 
assurance  that  it  will  act  with  due  consideration  of  the 
facts  and  by  the  guidance  of  right  and  justice. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The   practical   limit   for   suspension  bridge   spans   is 
estimated  by  army  engineers  as  2800  feet. 
m»u    

Since  the  discovery  of  the  cobalt  silver  mines  in  1903, 
Ontario  has  produced  over  313,000,000  ounces  of  silver. 


Laurel  Hill  as  a  Memorial  Park. 

San  Francisco,  April  31,  1922. 
To  THE  Editor — Sir:  Your  article  in  recent  issues  on  the 
"California  Historical  Society"  will  certainly  arouse  interest 
and  enthusiasm  throughout  the  state.  What  you  say  about 
the  rich  and  dramatic  history  of  California  is  striking  and 
true.  That  we  should  neglect  it  is  inexcusable ;  our  heritage 
of  history  is  worthy  of  more  loving  care. 

In  the  older  states  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  care  of 
cemeteries.  They  are  invaluable  records  of  genealogy  and 
history.  Often  where  the  paper  records  have  been  destroyed, 
as  in  the  revolutionary  war  and  the  war  of  1812,  records  on 
the  "mossy  marbles"  remain.  In  the  genealogical  and  bio- 
graphical magazines  of  the  older  states  much  space  is  given 
to  the  records  of  the  cemeteries.  Of  those  who  rest  in  San 
Francisco's  historic  cemeteries  many  were  native  sons.  There 
are  also  many  who  came  from  older  states  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  the  new  commonwealth. 

When  Colonel  E.  D.  Baker  advanced  upon  the  platform  in 
Portsmouth  Square  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration  over  -the 
bier  of  his  friend,  Senator  Broderick,  he  uttered  these  solemn 
words :  "Fellow-citizens,  a  senator  lies  dead  before  you !" 
No  less  than  eleven  United  States  senators  have  been  en- 
tombed in  Laurel  Hill.  Let  us  hold  in  reverence  their  historic 
resting-place. 

On  the  peak  of  the  highest  hill,  under  the  most  conspicuous 
monument  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  lies  the  body  of  David  C. 
Broderick,  elected  United  States  senator  from  California  in 
1857.  As  the  result  of  a  quadrangular  quarrel,  involving 
Broderick,  Gwin,  Terry  and  Perley,  the  fates  brought  about 
a  duel  between  Broderick  and  Terry,  in  which  Broderick  fell. 
He  was  buried  in  Laurel  Hill  on  September  18,  1859.  At 
the  impressive  funeral  services  held  in  the  Plaza,  Colonel 
E.  D.  Baker  uttered  a  fiery  philippic  against  dueling. 

Once  before  Colonel  Baker  had  delivered  an  eloquent 
elegiac  address  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco — it  was  on 
May  30,  1854,  when  Laurel  Hill  was  dedicated  as  a  ceme- 
tery. "In  this  peaceful  spot,"  he  said,  "the  pioneers  will  rest 
forever."  It  was  a  momentous  occasion  in  the  history  of  the 
infant  city.  A  great  throng  made  its  way  out  to  the  ceme- 
tery to  listen  to  Baker's  dedication  oration.  The  only  road 
to  Laurel  Hill  wound  out  around  the  hills  over  Pacific  Street 
to  the  Presidio,  and  thence  to  the  cemetery  gate.  Bush  Street 
was  not  yet  planked  and  graded. 

Baker,  born  in  London  in  1811,  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  when  five  years  of  age.  He  fought  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war ;  he  went  to  Congress  from  Ohio,  leaving  his  seat  to 
fight  in  the  Mexican  war.  In  1849  he  was  again  in  Congress, 
In  1851  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Panama  Railroad.  In 
the  Vigilante  time.  Baker  defended  Charles  Cora,  who  had 
shot  United  States  Marshal  Richardson ;  for  this  Baker  was 
ostracized.  He  left  California  for  Oregon,  where  he  was 
elected  United  States  senator.  When  the  civil  war  came  on 
he  raised  a  regiment  and  took  it  to  the  front,  and  fell  in  his 
first  fight,  at  Ball's  Bluff,  October  21,  1861.  He  was  buried  at 
Laurel  Hill  within  a  rod  of  Broderick. 

Not  far  away  is  the  stately  monument  erected  by  Milton  S. 
Latham  (1827-1882).  Elected  governor  of  California  in  1860. 
he  serv^ed  for  five  days  only,  and  then  resigned  to  fill  the 
office  of  United  States  senator  left  vacant  by  Broderick's 
death. 

William  M.  Gwin,  who  was  elected  United  States  senator 
from  California  in  1850,  with  John  C.  Fremont,  was  interred 
at  Laurel  Hill  in   1885. 

James  A.  McDougall  (1819-1867),  who  succeeded  Fremont 
as  senator  from  California  in  1853,  was  also  buried  here. 

Another  United  States  senator  was  John  Percival  Jones, 
born  in  1829.  On  the  bark  Eureka  he  made  the  entire  trip 
from  his  home  in  Cleveland,  through  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
Welland  Canal,  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  around  Cape  Horn 
and  up  the  Pacific  Coast  to  San  Francisco  in  1850.  He 
served  in  the  California  state  senate  from  1863  to  1867.  He 
was  elected  United  States  senator  from  Nevada  in  1873,  and 
was  reelected  to  the  Senate  in  1879.  He  was  born  in  Eng- 
land ;  he  was  twice  married.  Mrs.  Frederick  MacMonnies, 
wife  of  the  sculptor,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Farquhar  are  his 
daughters.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age  ;  recently  his  ashes 
were  placed  in  the  imposing  vault  of  Colfax  marble  which  he 
built  at   Laurel   Hill  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 

William  M.  Stewart,  James  G.  Fair  (1831-1894),  and  Wil- 
liam Sharon  (1821-1885),  all  United  States  senators  from 
Nevada,  were  buried  in  Laurel  Hill. 

A  beautiful  white  marble  tomb  marks  the  resting-place  of 
.'Varon  Augustus  Sargent  (1827-1887),  "printer,  lawyer,  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary,  senator."  He  was  elected  United  States 
senator  from   California   in    1871. 

General  John  F.  Miller  (1831-1886),  a  pioneer  of  '53,  was 
elected  United  States  senator  from  California  in  1881.  He 
served  in  the  Union  army  from  1861  to  1865,  was  collector  of 
the  port  of  San  Francisco  for  four  years,  and  president  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  His  daughter  was  Mrs. 
Richardson  Clover.  His  body  has  been  moved  from  Laurel 
Hill  to  Arlington,  the  National  Military  Cemetery  near  Wash- 
ington :   his  monument  still   stands   in   Laurel   Hill. 

One  of  our  earliest  pioneers  was  Lieutenant  Joseph  L. 
Folsom,  U.  S.  A.  (1817-1855).  His  name  is  almost  hidden 
under  the  oaks  around  his  tombstone.  Folsom  Street  was 
named  for  him.  In  1847  he  invested  in  all  the  Yerba  Buena 
town  lots  he  could  buy,  and  afterwards  bought  the  entire 
V/illiam  A.  Leidesdorff  estate  from  the  heirs,  which  made 
him  a  very  wealthy  man.     He  died  at  Mission  San  Jose. 

In  a  miniature  Gothic  temple  of  brown  sandstone  lies 
Nicholas  Luning — by  his  side  his  wife,  two  sons,  a  son-in- 
law,  a  grandson.  Facing  the  east,  its  foundation  stones  built 
into  a  bank  of  velvety  lawn,  ivy,  and  geraniums,  the  Luning 
monument  is  unique. 

Near  by  stands  the  tomb  of  Willim  S.  Clark,  a  pioneer  of 
'46,  who  named  Clark's  Point  and  there  drove  the  piles  for 
the  first  wharf  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

In  the  large  plot  once  owned  by  the  Bank  of  California  lies 
Robert  Morrow,  the  Comstock  magnate ;  he  and  the  late  Adam 
Grant  were  the  principal  owners  of  the  old  Sutter  Street  and 
Geary  Street  car  lines. 

Many  of  the  early  cemetery  deeds  were  recorded  in  the 
city's  archives,  among  them  one  to  R.  C.  Rogers,  in  1869. 
In  early  life  Rogers  was  in  the  navy,  and  served  in  the  Mexi- 
can war.  He  was  president  of  the  Bohemian  Club  from  1878 
to  1880.  But  one  inscription  may  be  read  on  the  white 
marble  slab:     "My  Wife." 

Another  Laurel  Hill  deed  recorded  in  1869  was  that  to 
Reuben  H.  Lloyd  (1836-1900),  eminent  Mason,  distinguished 
attorney.  He  never  married,  and  lived  nearly  all  his  life  at 
the  old  home  on  Folsom  Street. 

Another  eminent  Mason  buried  here  was  Alexander  Abell 
(1816-1890),  with  his  wife  and  his  daughter  Madeline  (1856- 

1888).  ,         J      . 

"Laurel  Hill  to  Samuel  Cowlcs  was  another  deed  recorded, 
January  13.  1871.  Cowles  (1823-1880)  was  a  well-k-nown 
lawyer  in  the  early  days.  Of  his  two  handsome  daughters, 
Myra  married  Joseph  D.  Redding,  and  now  lives  abroad. 
Anita  married  Thomas  H.  Rearden,  on  whose  modest  head- 
stone is  carved  "60th   Ohio   Infantry." 

In  a  well-kept  family  plot  lies  L  C.  C.  Russ  (1785-1857), 
the   founder  of  the   Russ  House.     After  his  death  his  resi- 
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dence  on  Harrison  Street,  then  in  the  suburbs,  was  converted 
into  a  popular  resort  known   as  the  Russ  Gardens. 

On  the  crest  of  Broderick  Hill,  next  to  the  reservoir,  is  the 
family  plot  of  R.  B.  Woodward,  founder  of  Woodward's  Gar- 
dens, proprietor  of  the  What  Cheer  House. 

.\cross  the  avenue  is  the  tall  snaft  of  Isaac  Friedlander 
(1824-1S78),  sometimes  known  as  the  "Wheat  King."  His 
son  Carey  (1S58-1917)  was  for  years  secretary  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Many  of  San  Francisco's  pioneers  lie  buried  at  Laurel  Hill. 
.A.mong  them  are:  Thomas  H.  Selby  (1820-1875),  who  founded 
the  Selby  Smelting  Works  and  was  once  mayor  of  San 
Francisco;  George  Gordon  (1820-1869),  who  laid  out  South 
Park  and  built  the  first  sugar  refinery  here.  (His  daughter, 
Helen  Mar,  1845-1874,  was  once  made  the  heroine  of  a  novel 
by  a  well-known  writer)  ;  Frederick  Bee,  who  died  in  1892, 
and  who  was  for  a  number  of  years  consul  for  CHiina  in  San 
Francisco;  Bailey  Sargent  (1824-1889);  Henry  M.  Newhall 
(1825-1882)  ;  Mrs.  Anastasia  Patten,  who  died  in  1888,  and 
her  husband,  Edmund  Patten,  who  died  in  1872.  (Their 
daughter,  Mrs.  Corbin,  resides  in  Washington,  D.  C.)  ;  Millen 
Griffeth  (1827-1896),  the  well-known  shipping  man;  Jose 
Godoy,  who  died  in  1869,  and  who  was  consul  from  Mexico 
to  the  United  States. 

The  most  elaborate  monument  in  Laurel  Hill  is  Senator 
Fair's — a  copy  of  the  gothic  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris,  built 
by  St.  Louis  as  a  shrine  for  the  Crown  of  Thorns. 

The  most  laconic  epitaph  in  Laurel  Hill  is  that  carved  on 
Judge  Sanderson's  massive  slab : 


SILAS     W.    SANDERSON 
FINAL    DECREE 


The  most  imposing  monument  in  Laurel  Hill  is  that  of  the 
Bourn  family.  It  stands  on  a  height,  looking  toward  the 
ocean  ;  from  its  base  descends  a  sheer  cliff — an  ancient  quarry. 
The  monument  is  a  pyramid — that  form  which  in  Egypt  has 
for  centuries  defied  the  sandstorms  sweeping  from  the  Libyan 
desert,  and  which  has  even  more  successfully  defied  the  vandal 
hand  of  man.  A  Pioneer's  Daughter. 


The  American  Plan. 

San   Francisco,  April   IS,   1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  San  Francisco  mechanics  have  struck 
to  strengthen  their  unions.  Frankly,  they  say  so.  They  raised 
no  issue  as  to  wages  or  hours ;  gave  no  excuse ;  quite  non- 
chalantly they  walked  out,  merely  remarking,  as  though 
casually,  "We  don't  work  any  longer  with  non-union  men." 
And  by  their  action  San  Franciscans  are  again  invited  to 
meditate  upon  "closed  shop"  or  "open  shop." 

"We  won't  work  any  longer  with  non-union  men."  That 
admits  of  but  one  interpretation,  namely :  If  a  mechanic  is 
not  a  member  of  a  union  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  at 
his  trade.  Those  contending  for  the  "open  shop"  declare  that 
any  mechanic  may  work  at  his  trade  any  time,  anywhere  ;  that 
every  workingman  who  desires  to  work  shall  have  equal 
opportunity  to  do  so  ;  in  short,  that  the  opportunity  to  work 
shall  not  be  confined  to  the  members  of  a  particular  class. 

I  wonder  if  the  lesson  of  the  big  midsummer  strike  in 
England  last  year  has  been  forgotten?  But  that  the  leaders 
of  that  strike  funked  at  the  last  moment,  three  great  union 
brotherhoods  wotild  have  overturned  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  and  precipitated  anarchy.  In  England  all  of  the 
trades  are  unionized.  No  such  thing  as  "open  shop"  is 
known  there.  But,  when  comparisons  are  made,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  England  laborers  are  all  Englishmen, 
while  in  this  country  laborers,  for  the  most  part,  are  a  hodge- 
podge of  all  nationalities — many  unable  to  speak  English, 
many  anarchists,  communists,  I.  W.  W.s,  acknowleddng  no 
allegiance  to  government,  restrained  from  violating  law  and 
order  only  by  fear  of  punishment:  because  of  whose  activities 
it  became  necessary  for  legislatures  in  Western  states  to  enact 
^stringent  laws  against  acts  of  syndicalism — anent  the  ne- 
cessity for  which  legislation,  the  fire  losses  in  the  grain  fields 
ai  California  caused  by  the  I.  W.  W.  a  few  years  ago 
(amounting  to  about  $10,000,000),  and,  as  well,  the  prosecu- 
tions and  convictions  for  "criminal  syndicalism"  in  the  vari- 
ous counties  of  the  state,  bear  eloquent  testimony. 

There  are  not  only  obvious  but  ominous  reasons  why  labor 
unions  in  this  country  should  not  be  indulged  nor  dallied  with 
as  has  been  the  case  in  England.  Even  in  England,  where 
the  laboring  class  is  homogeneous,  there  is  an  ever-increasing 
danger  to  the  state.  That  is  obvious.  What,  then,  might  we 
expect  if  the  labor  unions  of  the  United  States  possessed 
such  power  or  solidarity  as  those  of  England  possess  ? 

Every  one  ought  to  l3e  familiar  with  the  facts  of  contem- 
porary history,  especially  should  the  sober-minded  thinking 
men  be  familiar  therewith,  and  consider  their  ways  in  their 
light.  In  our  day  a  strike  like  the  strike  first  referred  to  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  negligible ;  it  means  more  than  the 
casual  fact  that  a  few  hundred  working  men  have  walked 
out ;  behind  it  lies  a  threat — a  menace.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
Samuel  Gompers,  in  addressing  the  ^..hicago  meeting  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  took  occasion  expressly  to 
denounce  the  One  Big  Union  (an  International  or  Soviet  idea) 
and  to  lash  Foster,  a  Chicago  labor  leader,  who  stood  there 
as  its  protagonist.  The  O.  B.  U.  is  radical  and  dangerous. 
Mr.  Gompers,  indeed,  is  opposed  to  it,  but  Mr.  Gompers  is  a 
very  old  man,  and  there  is  a  great  possibility  that  his  suc- 
cessor may  be  a  radical. 

Many  believe  that  the  strike  first  referred  to  (ordered  by 
Eastern  leaders)  was  much  more  than  a  casual  strike  in  the 
intent  of  those  leaders ;  they  believe  that  the  idea  behind  the 
strike  was  and  is  a  continuing  menace,  not  to  be  disregarded, 
ranch  less  thought  of  negligibly,  but  to  be  guarded  against 
and  fought  against.  If  that  conclusion  is  fair,  then  all  of 
the  potentialities  of  such  a  strike  must  be  brought  into  the 
estimate — the  economic  of  course,  the  political  as  well — and 
a  defense  provided.  For  the  menace  is  not  to  the  builders; 
the  menace  is  to  society.  Edward  A.  Belcher, 

» 

True  to  Her  Trutt. 

San   Francisco,   April  30,    1922.' 
To   the   Editor — ^iV;      Please   accept  my  heartiest  thanks 
:and   congratulations   for  the   excellent   editorial   in   your  issue 
,of  April  29th,  entitled  "The  Faith  of  France." 

I  have  observed  with  amazement  the  complacency,  the  lack 
rtjf  appreciation,  with  which  the  world  regards  France's  splen- 
did sacrifices  to  the  general  interest  since  the  war. 

I  can  claim  no  drop  of  French  blood,  but  there  are  some 
of  u8  who  will  never  forget  what  France  has  done  for  the 
world.  And  we  remember  that  since  the  days  when  Caesar 
was  holding  back  the  German  barbarians  from  the  cultivated 
fields  of  France  with  the  strong  arm  of  his  legions,  the 
French  have  had  that  same  task  handed  down  to  them  from 
generation  to  generation.  They  may  have  to  serve  civilization 
5n  like  manner  again.  Yours  very  truly,  H.  M.  F. 


There  were  425,022  persons  ten  years  of  age  and 
over  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1920  unable  to  write 
in  any  language.  In  New  York  City  there  were  281,121 
illiterates,  of  whom  270,788  were  foreign-born  whites. 


SOCIALISM'S  EFFORT  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


Proposed  Water  and  Powar  Amendment  Is  Not  Merely  Bad 
Business  But  Worse  Political  Buildirg 


Even  if  the  proposed  Water  and  Power  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  to  be  voted  upon  next  November, 
involved  nothing  more  than  the  price  at  whicli  the  con- 
sumer could  Imy  bis  energy  and  Hght  and  get  water 
for  irrigation,  the  project  of  turning  over  a  vast  and 
technical  industry  to  a  board  of  political  appointees  to 
manage  and  control  would  not  be  politically  wise. 

The  value  of  our  institutions  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  price  of  electric  energy;  nor  would  any  one  familiar 
with  the  technique  and  discipline,  the  continuous  re- 
search and  invention,  involved  in  the  management  of 
the  great  power  companies  of  California  ever  expect 
improvement  either  in  price  or  service  from  a  state 
bureau;  much  less  from  a  state  bureau  the  heads  of 
which  are  still  unknown,  but  who  are  to  be  endowec 
with  practically  limitless  powers,  and  to  be  without 
effective  check  on  their  disposal  of  half  a  billion  dollars 
to  be  raised  by  a  blanket  mortgage  on  the  property  of 
every  citizen  in  the  state.  If  price  alone  were  in- 
volved, the  proposal  would  look  like  a  more  desperate 
gamble  than  Comstocks  on  a  five-point  margin,  or  wild- 
cat oil  shares — less  chance  of  winning,  more  likelihood 
that  the  commodity  it  is  proposed  to  sell  would  cost 
more  instead  of  less.  In  fact,  a  larger  charge  is  vir- 
tually assured  by  the  provision  for  paying  off  the  prin- 
cipal of  each  project;  something  private  corporations 
do  not  attempt  and  for  which  they  do  not  tax  the 
consumer.  


But  that  is  far  from  the  most  important  considera- 
tion. Government  in  this  country  does  not  exist  to  pro- 
vide water  and  energy,  but  liberty,  opportunity,  and 
security.  Business  men  are  too  apt  to  debate  the  Water 
and  Power  Act  as  though  it  were  merely  a  business 
matter.  It  is  not.  It  is  an  effort  to  revolutionize  in 
this  important  field  the  political  system  on  which  this 
nation  has  developed,  and  it  is  the  greatest  effort  thus 
far  made  in  that  direction,  at  least  in  time  of  peace,  im- 
less  we  count  as  effort  the  crank  proposals  for  na- 
tionalizing the  railroads  and  everything  else.  Not  even 
North  Dakota  has  attempted  socialism  on  so  extensive 
a  scale;  it  had  no  industry,  except  its  agriculture,  that 
was  so  large  and  important,  and  even  the  North  Dakota 
socialists  and  their  dupes  did  not  attempt  the  political 
production  of  wheat.  If  they  had,  the  valley  of  the 
Volga  would  now  be  a  land  flowing  with  milk,  honey, 
pork  spareribs  and  caviare  compared  with  North  Da- 
kota. 

And  North  Dakota  had  something  to  grumble  about. 
It  had  been  used  with  less  than  generosity  by  the 
millers  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  grain 
graders  of  their  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  agri- 
culture of  the  state  was  not  very  prosperous  in  the 
first  place  and  probably  never  can  be  until  they  di- 
versify it  more,  no  matter  how  financed.  California 
has  no  just  complaints  of  its  water  and  power  corpora- 
tions. They  are  eflSciently  conducted,  and  the  rates  are 
made  by  tRe  railroad  commission.  They  are  probably 
regulated  too  much  now  for  the  public's  good.  For  a 
corporation  to  have  to  go  to  some  political  appointees 
to  ask  permission  to  issue  bonds,  to  be  sold  on  the  public 
market  to  grown-up  people  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  is  ridiculous;  however,  we  have  such  an  arrange- 
ment, and  it  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  meddlesome  busy- 
bodies  in  the  community;  but  apparently  we  have  some 
that  are  past  satisfying  as  long  as  anybody  is  making  a 
profit.  This  is  the  true  socialist  spirit.  In  socialism 
there  is  no  room  for  profit,  according  to  the  teachings 
of  its  bush-whiskered  old  dervish,  Karl  Marx.  And 
without  profit  Russia  has  found  that  there  is  no  pro- 
duction. 

Now  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  revolutions  that  they  do 
not  originate  with  and  are  not  carried  out  by  the  prole- 
tariat, which  according  to  the  socialists  has  been  de- 
spoiled and  should  be  feeling  desperate,  but  among  and 
by  middle-class  doctrinaires  of  strange  beliefs.  The 
proletariat  does  not  ordinarily  wish  revolution  until  it 
is  led  by  some  meddler  with  a  scheme.  And  that  is 
what  has  developed  in  California.  Our  farming  class, 
too,  is  generally  prosperous.  Our  people  have  no  such 
grievances  as  those  of  North  Dakota,  for  example. 
They  are  merely  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  a  vision 
and  a  dream.    But  the  danger  is  no  less  real  for  that. 


The  worst  thing  that  could  happen  for  the  state 
would  be  to  have  the  Water  and  Power  Act  carry  and 
then  become  a  success — in  the  only  way  in  which  the 
success  of  such  a  project  is  ever  measured:  that  is,  by 
its  money  returns.  That  would  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  other  socialistic  projects,  until  the  state  was  a 
socialistic  state.  No  such  order  of  society  could  long 
feed  itself,  without  reducing  the  people  to  driven  slaves. 
They  tried  it  in  Russia.  Even  after  they  had  reduced 
the  people  to  driven  slaves  they  found  wdiat  society 
has  always  found,  that  slave  labor  is  the  most  expen- 
sive and  nearly  profitless  in  the  world,  that  adequate 
modern  production  could  not  be  maintained  by  means 
of  it,  and  that  unless  they  were  all  to  starve  together 
it   would  be   necessary   to   denationalize   industry.     So 
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ssia  began  to  denationalize  industry  and  inviic  capi- 
to  return.     And  just  as  Russia  is  denationalizing  in- 
try,  California  is  invited  to  begin  nationalizing  it 
serving  notice  on  capital  to  keep  out. 


The  great  dynamo  of  all  human  affairs,  the  prime 
mover  that  makes  industry  go  and  brings  food  and 
houses  and  civilization  with  all  its  arts,  is  the  hope  of 
private  profit.  Anybody  that  supposes  it  can  be  dis- 
carded for  some  lovely,  altruistic  principle  of  co- 
operation for  the  general  good  is  politically  at  sea.  He 
should  be  treated  with  kindness,  unless  he  gets  to  pitch- 
ing bombs,  but  he  should  not  receive  support  for  any 
of  his  ideas,  for  they  are  all  certain  to  be  based  on  a 
diseased  belief  in  what  is  called  the  "exploitation  of 
labor,"  to  fatten  the  ribs  of  capital.  They  will  be  beau- 
tifully consistent,  beautifully  logical,  diflflcult  to  re- 
fute if  you  grant  his  first  premise.  But  they  will  not 
work,  and  their  introduction  into  general  human  con- 
duct merely  interferes  with  the  things  that  will  work 
and  are  working  for  the  general  benefit. 

For  example,  if  this  Water  and  Power  Act  were  to 
be  adopted  by  the  people  next  November,  it  would  be 
extremely  hard  to  interest  capital  in  any  more  develop- 
ment in  California,  at  least  on  any  scale  commensurate 
with  our  needs.  The  thing  is  so  manifestly  unfair  that 
men  with  money  would  not  consider  that  they  could  be 
sure  of  receiving  justice  here.  If  after  inducing  capi- 
talists to  invest  their  money,  their  time,  and  the  best 
efforts  of  their  lives  in  the  development  of  power 
projects,  we  are  to  set  up  state  competition  with  them 
and  endow  an  unknown  political  board  with  the  power 
to  condemn  parts  of  their  laboriously  woven  web  and 
leave  the  rest  a  wreck,  taking  their  business  away  from 
them  because  it  looks  profitable,  what  is  to  become  of 
our  reputation  for  justice  and  fair  dealing?  How  safe 
is  capital  to  consider  California  as  a  field  for  invest- 
ment ?  How  attractive  is  a  California  bond  issue  going 
to  look  when  it  is  advertised  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  New  York  investors  to  buy? 

Advocates  of  the  act  claim  the  state  can  borrow 
money  cheaper  than  private  corporations,  and  can, 
therefore,  produce  power  cheaper,  for  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  the  interest  charge  on  the  capital  required. 
North  Dakota  did  not  find  it  so:  and  in  harmony  with 
the  socialist  tendency  to  blame  the  wicked  owners  of  , 
money  for  all  their  woes  the  North  Dakota  socialist 
politicians  complained  that  they  were  being  boycotted. 
But  when  men  engage  in  visionary  projects  that  other 
men  know  can  not  succeed,  and  when  those  other  men 
are  of  the  sort  that  have  the  money  because  they  do 
understand  such  things,  boycotts  like  that  are  very  apt 
to  happen,  and  it  does  not  require  any  conspiracy  to 
bring  them  about.  Bond  buyers  that  are  intelligent 
about  security  are  very  apt  to  act  alike  without  any 
preliminary  agreement.  They  simply  analyze  business 
undertakings,  and  nearly  all  get  the  same  answer. 

It  will  be  that  way  if  California  exhausts  her  credit 
by  this  vast  issue  or  authorization.  The  market,  after 
the  North  Dakota  experience,  will  probably  be  very  shy 
of  half  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  bonds  when  the  money 
is  to  be  gambled  on  a  project  of  state  socialism.  There 
is  a  limit  to  credit.  It  will  not  stretch  indefinitely. 
And  after  the  half-billion  of  bonds  is  marketed,  if  it 
ever  is,  what  chance  will  there  be  for  the  state  to  bor- 
row more  money  at  need,  unless  this  venture  becomes  a 
success?  If  that  should  happen,  we  might  continue 
borrowing,  until  everybody  owed '  all  he  had  to  the 
state  and  socialism  was  here.  But  long  before  that 
happened,  the  office-holders  would  have  multiplied  until 
everybody  had  a  public  job,  with  98  per  cent,  loafing 
instead  of  working.  Productive  efficiency  would  have 
fallen  to  a  minimum,  as  in  Russia,  and  paralysis  would 
have  set  in  and  crippled  us  beyond  repair.  We  could 
not  go  far  on  that  road  before  we  reached  a  condition 
of  exhausted  credit  and  paralyzed  ambition. 

This  bill  is  a  direct  frontal  attack  on  private  capital 
and  the  system  of  individual  industry.  'That  is  why  it 
is  of  such  interest  to  those  who  seek  to  build  their  for- 
tunes on  industrial  discontent.  And  business  is  in  a 
poor  position  to  defend  itself,  because  it  is  selfish,  and 
knows  it,  and  knows  that  everybody  else  knows  it.  But 
out  of  that  selfishness  come  the  results  that  humanity 
has  to  have.  The  selfishness  of  capital,  the  hope  of  pri- 
vate profit — no  beautiful  thing,  we  grant — has  produced 
all  we  know  or  are  ever  likely  to  know  of  what  we 
call  civilization.  With  all  its  defects,  the  individualistic 
system  feeds,  clothes,  and  shelters  us.  It  gives  us  the 
liberal  arts  and  the  fine  arts  as  well,  for  even  an  artist 
has  to  be  capitalized.  Every  commodity  known  to 
trade,  everything  advertised  in  a  street-car,  a  magazine, 
on  a  billboard  or  in  a  newspaper,  everything  in  the 
White  House  or  a  Woolworth  store,  in  a  plumbing  shop 
or  a  lumber  yard,  is  accessible  to  us,  if  we  have  the 
price,  because  some  capitalist  hopes  to  make  money  out 
of  it.  \^■ithout  that  there  is  nothing.  Witness  Russia 
again. 

These  are  sordid  rather  than  poetic  truths;  but  they 
are  the  only  truths  that  will  work,  and  so  they  are  the 
only  truths  that  are  true.  The  fact  that  we  have  to 
have  the  price  is  a  calamity,  of  course,  involving  for 
the  vast  masses  of  us  that  primal  curse  of  mankind 
known  as  work.  In  other  words  we  must  all,  prac- 
tically speaking,  produce  something,  and  that  is  co- 
operation. But  if  we  thought  we  could  get  the  stuff  we 
need  for  nothing  we  would  not  work  to  get  it,  any 
more  than  the  capitalist  would  do  his  part  in  production 
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when  deprived  of  the  hope  of  private  profit.  There  are 
individual  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  they  are  rare,  and 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  promise  anything  worth 
while  or  to  build  any  plans  upon. 


Socialists  complain  that  they  have  great  difficulty 
converting  the  clerk  class  to  their  dismal  gospel.  That 
is  because  the  clerk  class  works  close  to  the  capitalist 
class,  and  sees  something,  although  dimly,  of  the  es- 
sential toil  directed  by  the  keenest  intelligence  which 
the  capitalist  class  devotes  to  its  work.  The  socialist 
supposes  that  money  makes  money,  and  that  to  make 
it,  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  stake,  like  a  gambler 
with  a  system.  They  made  that  mistake  in  Xorth  Da- 
kota when  the  only  state-operated  bank  in  the  country 
lent  the  money  of  its  depositors  to  politicians.  They 
thought  "money  makes  money,  and  it's  our  turn.' 
They  did  not  mean  to  lose  it;  they  just  did  not  under- 
stand. Money  does  not  make  money.  It  takes  money 
and  brains,  great  abilities,  genius  and  experience. 
Making  money  is  one  of  the  hardest  tests  of  intelli- 
gence and  character.  There  is  nothing  easy  about 
it.  Business  men  labor  for  every  dollar  the  money 
in  their  care  earns.  And  as  they  do  it  they  supply  us 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  and  with  its  beauties  and 
embellishments  as  well,  if  we  know  how  to  pick  them. 
Capitalism  is  the  mother  and  father  of  civilization. 
We  shall  never  do  without  some  form  of  it — we  never 
have,  since  we  came  down  out  of  the  trees  and  crawled 
into  the  caves  that  were  our  early  homes.  It  is  now 
proposed  that  in  order  to  put  capital  out  of  business 
we  mortgage  the  propert)'  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  California  and  hand  the  money  to  politicians 
to  play  water  and  power  with — it  might  as  well  be 
rouge  et  noil- — as  the  money  of  the  depositors  in  the 
Bank  of  Xorth  Dakota  was  lent  to  inexperienced  per- 
sons. When  they  have  lost  the  money,  what?  Why 
this  bill  would  enable  them  to  dip  into  the  treasury  for 
more.  That  is  to  be  expressly  provided  in  the  Consti- 
tution, not  in  a  statute  that  can  be  repealed  or  modified 
by  the  legislature  if  wisdom  so  directs.  The  proposed 
amendment  distinctly  states: 

The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  of  California  is  here- 
by pledged  for  the  pa\-ment  of  the  principal  of  said  bonds, 
as  the  same  mature,  and  the  interest  accruing  thereon  as  the 
same  falls  due.  ...  If  at  any  time  the  revenues  from  projects 
shall  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  and  principal  of 
outstanding  bonds  as  the  same  falls  due,  the  committee,  with 
the  consent  of  the  governor,  in  order  to  avoid  appropriations 
from  the  general  fund  and  resulting  taxation,  may  issue  and 
sell  bonds  to  provide  funds  required  to  make  such  payments 
of  interest  or  principal.  .  .  .  if  at  any  time  the  moneys  in 
the  state  treasury-  applicable  to  the  payment  of  interest  or 
principal  of  said  bonds  shall  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  same 
as  it  falls  due,  moneys  shall  be  temporarily  advanced  from 
the  general  fund  for  that  purpose,  and  there  is  hereby  appro- 
priated from  the  general  fund  in  the  treasury'  such  sum 
annually  as  vriU  be  necessary  to  pay  such  interest  and  prin- 
cipal, and  there  shall  be  collected  each  year  in  the  same 
Diamter  and  at  the  same  time  as  other  state  re^jenne  is  col- 
lected  such  sum  in  addition  to  the  other  revenues  of  the  slate 
as  shall  be  required  to  pay  the  sums  approf^riated  for  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  principal  as  herein  provided,  and  it  is 
hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  officers  charged  by  law  with  any 
duty  with  regard  to  the  le^■y  and  collection  of  said  revenue  to 
do  and  perform  each  and  everj-  act  \vhich  shall  be  necessao' 
to  collect  such  additional  sum.      (Italics  ours.1 

Lenin  has  not  much  more  power  than  that,  at  least 
over  the  revenues. 

Xo  wonder  this  project  has  the  approval  of  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Xon-Partisan  League  !  That  is  where 
the  Xon-Partisan  League  exposed  its  friends.  Its  Cali- 
fornia organ  endorsed  the  measure,  thereby  proving 
what  sort  of  measure  it  is  and  what  sort  of  support  it 
has — socialistic.  Mortox  Todd. 

S.\N  Francisco.  May  3.  1922. 

Looking  over  the  authoritative  lists  of  governmental 
emploj'ees  in  every  land  it  becomes  obvious  that  woman 
has  not  yet  broken  in,  except  in  elective  posts  like  mem- 
bers of  legislative  bodies,  mayors,  and  other  municipal 
dignities.  In  the  realm  of  statecraft,  except  to  gain  the 
role  of  confidential  secretary  to  some  big  executive,  she 
sings  very  small,  despite  the  high  chorus  of  feminists  in 
ever}'  part  of  the  world.  Not  a  single  woman  has 
achieved  a  diplomatic  post.  Even  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment of  Russia,  which  promised  so  much  to  women  in 
the  early  days,  has  gradually  replaced  the  few  feminine 
envoys  sent  to  Finland  and  to  Esthonia  by  men. 
SW'Cden  has  several  women  counselors  in  the  historical 
roles  of  school  directors  and  health  officers,  but  these 
had  been  given  to  the  gentler  sex  years  before  the 
general  agitation  about  equal  rights.  This  country 
simply  refuses  to  consider  a  woman  as  diplomatic  en- 
voy, no  matter  to  what  country,  and  a  woman  cabinet 
official  looks  very  far  below  the  horizon  just  at  present. 
From  Russia  comes  the  amusing  statement  that  married 
women  proved  a  tough  nut  to  crack,  because  of  the 
presence  of  their  husbands  with  no  official  status  and 
yet  evidently  expectant.  This  country  has  as  yet  been 
spared  the  thrill  which  will  come  inevitably  when  a 
married  congresswoman  arrives  with  her  family  and 
causes  a  revision  in  the  existing  laws  of  precedence. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


France  recognizes  the  value  of  air  travel  and  its 
importance  to  the  future.  She  has  budgeted  154,878.000 
francs  for  civilian  aviation  for  the  year  1922.  Natu- 
rally, Paris  is  the  great  centre  of  French  commercial 
aviation,  the  Le  Bourget  aerodrome  in  the  suburbs 
taking  on  the  appearance  of  a  busy  railway  terminal. 
Airplanes  to  and  from  London  (five  departures  daily) 
2j.(l  Br  ssels  carry  the  largest  number  of  passengers. 


Senator  Reed  Smoot  of  Utah  is  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  storehouse  of  figures  and  expert  knowl- 
edge of  tariff  legislation.  In  fact.  Senator  Smoot  has 
an  encyclop^ediac  knowledge  of  the  history  and  rami- 
fications of  American  industry,  which  he  vocally  pub- 
lishes on  occasion  in  the  Senate. 

The  world  checkers  championship  was  recently  deter- 
mined in  Glasgow  with  Mr.  Hewart,  an  Englishman, 
as  victor  w"ith  two  games  over  the  American  contestant, 
\\^  Banks,  who  had  one  game  to  his  credit.  The  tour- 
nament, which  lasted  two  weeks  consisted  of  forty 
games,  thirty-seven  of  which  were  drawn. 

Fatma,  a  woman  corporal  in  the  Turkish  army,  has 
been  given  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  Nationalist 
army,  earning  her  promotion  in  action  against  the 
Greeks.  It  is  the  highest  military  rank  held  by  a  Turk- 
ish woman,  though  the  Turkish  army  boasts  several 
battalions  of  women  who  have  shown  great  bravery  and 
suffered  heavy  casualties. 

M.  Amable  Maillet-Saint-Prix,  a  Parisian  journalist, 
who  was  born  in  1821  and  is  therefore  in  his  hundred 
and  second  year,  is  in  all  probability  the  oldest  jour- 
nalist alive.  He  is  at  least  the  oldest  working  news- 
paperman, for  he  is  still  vigorous  and  not  only  writes 
a  weekly  article  in  the  Abeille  de  Seine-ct-Oise,  pub- 
lished in  Corbeil,  but  actually  makes  up  the  paper. 

Edward  L.  Conn,  until  recently  proprietor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Foreign  News  Scnnce,  which  specializes 
in  American  diplomatic  developments  abroad,  has  gone 
to  Toko  to  become  editor  of  an  English  language  news- 
paper there,  the  Japan  Times  and  Mail.  Tokyo,  though 
onl)'  the  size  of  Philadelphia,  has  more  daily  news- 
papers than  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  New  York  com- 
bined. 

Miss  Blondelle  Malone  of  Georgia  is  a  specialist  in 
garden-painting.  Miss  Malone,  who  comes  of  a  family 
of  artists,  was  a  landscape  painter  until  she  met  a  cer- 
tain English  princess  who  owns  many  estates,  and  par- 
ticularly many  gardens,  the  latter  of  which  she  has  a 
hobby  for  having  painted.  Miss  Malone  became  the 
princess'  official  garden  painter  ?.nd  has  been  a  garden 
specialist  ever  since. 

The  heir  to  the  Ottoman  throne,  .\bdul  Medjid,  is 
something  new  in  the  way  of  Eastern  potentates.  Ac- 
cording to  European  papers  his  life  in  Constantinople 
is  a  model  of  democracy.  The  future  Commander  of 
the  Faithful,  who  is  fift>'  years  old,  intensely  enjoys  the 
liberty  of  which  he  was  deprived  for  thirty  years  by 
.■\bdul  Hamid.  He  is  said  to  divide  his  activities  be- 
tween music,  painting,  and  writing.  His  library  is 
stored  with  French  books.  His  favorite  writer  is  Ana- 
tole  France,  his  favorite  composer  Beethoven.  Two 
interesting  signs  of  regeneration  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire are  the  facts  that  Abdul  Medjid  can  be  approached 
without  Oriental  ceremony  and  that  he  has  suppressed 
the  harem  of  the  palace. 

Ilya  Tolstoi,  who  is  visiting  .\merica  as  an  outspoken 
opponent  of  recognition  of  the  Bolshevist  government, 
is  carrying  on  the  philosophy  of  passive  resistance  of 
his  illustrious  father,  Leo  'Tolstoi.  Our  Russian  visitor 
looks  for  a  complete  collapse  of  the  regime  of  Lenin 
and  Trotzky  this  summer.  The  two  dictators,  he  says, 
are  even  now  in  peril  of  crashing  from  their  heights 
because  the  Russian  treasury'  is  getting  low.  Mr.  Tol- 
stoi prophesies  that  when  the  government  funds  are 
depleted  the  red  army  will  turn  upon  its  masters.  The 
younger  Tolstoi,  who  is  said  to  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  his  philosophic  sire,  would  dissuade  American 
and  .\llied  loans  to  Russia  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
prolong  the  agony  of  the  peasantry  under  Bolshevik 
rule. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Ossendowsky,  who  played  an  important 
part  in  the  Czarist  regime,  having  been  a  member  of 
the  technical  committee  of  the  imperial  navy  and  of 
the  foreign  trade  department,  is  attending  the  Genoa 
Conference  at  the  request  of  France  in  order  to  place 
before  the  nations  represented  there  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  in  Russia.  Dr.  Ossendowsky  is  in  a  position 
to  expound  Russian  affairs  because  of  his  long  and 
varied  connection  with  the  old  Russian  government. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  All-Russian  Council  of  Gold 
and  Platinum  Mine-Owners  and  for  nine  vears  served 
as  secretarj'  for  industries  to  Count  'W'itte.  During  the 
Washington  Conference  Dr.  Ossendowsky  was  attached 
to  the  Polish  legation  as  adviser  on  Far  Eastern  affairs. 
He  is  the  author  of  "Beasts.  Men,  and  Gods,"  a  volume 
on  Siberia. 

Mr.  Wiliam  Phillips,  the  new  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  who  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  Henry  P. 
Fletcher,  recently  sent  to  Belgium  as  ambassador,  is 
one  of  the  most  capable  of  the  3'ounger  men  who  were 
encouraged  by  President  Roosevelt  to  enter  our  diplo- 
matic ser\'ice  as  a  career,  ilr.  Phillips  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1900  and  after  studying  law  for  several 
years  went  to  London  as  private  secretary-  to  Ambas- 
sador Choate.  Later  he  was  transferred  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legation  in  China,  and  in  1907  he  returned  to  take 
charge  of  our  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  .\ffairs.  His 
ne.xt  step  was  to  become  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  Later  he  was  First  Secretary  of  our  embassy  at 
London,  after  which  he  again  became  Third  Assistant 
Secretar  yof  State,  and  finally  Assistant  Secretary.  He 
has  been  minister  to  Holland  since  March,  1920.    In  his 


present  position  of  Under  Secretary,  Mr.  Phillips  ranks 
next  to  Secretary  Hughes.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
national  commission  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

Sir  Horace  Curzon  Plunkett,  veteran  Irisli  statesman 
and  scholar,  and  the  apostle  of  a  modernized  Ireland, 
is  recognized  as  the  forefront  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment in  Irish  agriculture.  Sir  Horace  has  held  man) 
public  positions  in  Ireland  and  has  been  ceaseless  in 
his  endeavors  to  heal  the  breach  between  Ulster  and 
the  South.  He  believes  that  economic,  social,  and  edu- 
cational advancement  must  prepare  the  way  for  Irish 
political  freedom.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  who  has  long  been  interested  in  our 
country  and  our  problems,  has  published  a  work  on 
"The  Rural  Life  Problem  in  the  United  States"  and  has 
been  active  in  improving  the  condition  of  Southern 
negroes.  For  a  number  of  years  Sir  Horace  has  en- 
gaged in  cattle  ranching  on  our  Western  plains.  His 
practical  wisdom,  his  vast  knowledge,  and  his  political 
vision  have  given  him  a  place  of  remarkable  influence 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Lone  tvlountain. 

(CEMETERV,    S.^N"    FRANCISCO.) 

This  is  that  hill  of  awe 
That  Persian  Sindbad  saw, — 

The  mount  magnetic  ;■ 
And  on  its  seaward  face, 
Scattered  along  its  base. 

The    wrecks    prophetic. 

Here  come  the  argosies 
Blown  by  each  idle  breeze, 

To  and  fro  shifting: 
Yet  to  the  hill  of  Fate 
.\11   drawing,    soon   or  late, — 

Day  by  da3"  drifting ; 

Drifting  forever  here 
Barks  that  for  many  a  year 

Braved   wind   and   weather ; 
Shallops    but    yesterday 
Launched    on    yon   shining   bay. — 

Drawn  all  together. 

This  is  the  end  of  all : 
Sun  thyself  by  the  wall. 

O  poorer  Hindbad ! 
Envy  not  Sindbad's  fame : 
Here  come  alike  the  same 

Hindbad  and  Sindbad.         — Bret  Harle, 


A  Memory  of  Earth. 
In  the  west  dusk  silver  sweet, 

Down  the  violet-scented  ways, 
.\s  I  moved  with  quiet  feet 

I  was  met  by  mighty  days. 

On  the  hedge  the  hanging  dew 

Glass'd  the  eve  and  stars  and  skies; 

While  I  gazed  a  madness  grew 
Into  thunder'd  battle-cries. 

W'here  the  hawthorn  glimmered  white 
Flashed  the  spear  and  fell  the  stroke, 

.\h.  what  faces  pale  and  bright 
Where  the  dazzling  battle  broke ! 

There  a  hero-hearted  queen 

With  young  beauty  lit  the  van. 
Gone !  the  darkness  flowed  between 

All   the   ancient  wars   of   man. 

While  I  paced  the  valley's  gloom. 

Where  the  rabbits  patter'd  near. 
Shone  a  temple  and  a  tomb 

With  a  legend  carven  clear: 

1  ime  put  by  a  myriad  fates 

That  her  day  might  da-a-n   in  glory: 

Ih-iilh   made  wide  a   million  gales 
So  to  close  her  tragic  story. 

— .1.  E.    (George   William   Russell). 

The  Ivory  Gate. 

When,  loved  by  poet  and  painter. 

The  sunrise  fills  the  sky. 
When    night's    gold    urns    wax    fainter. 

And  in   depths  of  amber  die — 
When  the  mom-breeze  stirs  the  curtain. 

Bearing  an  odorous  freight   .    .    . 
Then   visions  strange,   uncertain. 

Pour  thick  through  the  Ivory  Gate. 

Then  the  oars  of  Ithaca  dip  so 

Silently  into  the  sea. 
That  they  wake  not  sad  Calypso — ■ 

.And  the  hero  wanders  free : 
He   breasts   the    ocean-furrows. 

.\t  war  with  the  words  of  Fate, 
-And   the  blue  tide's  low   susurrus 

Comes  up  to  the  Ivory'  Gate. 

Or.   clad   in   hide   of  leopard, 

"Mid  Ida's  freshest  dews. 
Paris,    the   Teucrian   shepherd. 

His  sweet  Oenone  woos : 
On  the  thought  of  her  coming  bridal 

Unuttered  joy  doth  wait. 
While  the  tune  of  the  false  one's  idyl 

Rings  soft  through  the  Ivory  Gate. 

Or  down  from  green  Helvellyn 

The  sough  of  streams  I  hear, 
.-Vnd  my  lazy  sail  is  swelling  ~" 

To   the  winds   of  Windermere : 
That  girl  with   the  rustic  bodice 

"Mid   the   ferry's   laughing   freight 
Is  as  fair  as  any  goddess 

Who   sweeps  through  the   Ivory   Gate. 

.\h.  the  vision  of  dawn  is  leisure — 

But  the  truth  of  day  is  toil, 
.And  we  pass  from  dreams  of  pleasure 

To  the  world's  unstayed  turmoil. 
Perchance,  beyond  the  River 

Which  guards  the  realms  of  Fate, 
Our  spirits  may  dwell  for  ever 

'Mid   dreams  of  the   Ivory   Gate. 

— Mortimer   Collins. 
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MONGRELIZING  AMERICA. 


Kenneth  L.  Roberts  Tells  "Why  Europe  Leaves  Home,"  and 
How  It  Affects  This  Country. 


As  long  as  the  self -celebrated  human  race  is  what  it 
is  now  there  will  be  no  end  to  explanations  of  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;  also  the  Athenian, 
share  and  share  alike.     If  the  Romans,  who  were  de- 
clining  and   falling   for   several   centuries,   could   only 
have  stopped  it  long  enough  to  tell  us  why  they  were 
doing  it,  much  ink  would  have  been  saved;  but  con- 
troversialists would  have  been  deprived  of  their  favorite 
argument  against  anything  they  did  not  happen  to  ad- 
mire, from  the  farmer  bloc  to  tight  boots.    They  could 
not  have  said  that  the  object  of  their  antipathy,  what- 
ever that  might  be,  was  what  caused  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  because  there  would  have 
been,  in  some  form  of  imperishable  bronze,  or  graven 
deep  in   marble,  the   authentic  explanation  by  the  de 
dining  and  falling  Romans  themselves,   who  were  ibe 
only  people  on  earth  that  ever  knew — if  they  did  know : 
and  as  they  devoted  themselves  to  their  own  ruin  with 
all  the  joyful  enthusiasm  of  a  post-Volsteadian  drunk- 
ard, they  must  have  known  something  as  to  the  reasons 
for  their  rash  act.     But  they  do  not  appear  to  have  cared 
whether  we  knew  about  that  business  or  not,  and  so 
the  guessing  about  it,  and  the  pretense  of  understand- 
ing it,  have  been  for  long  a  favorite  amusement  of  our 
.  confessed  cognoscenti. 

Among  whom  we  must  classify  Kenneth  L.  Roberts, 
for  he  has  certainly  cognosticated  a  good  deal  abroad 
that  the  folks  at  home  ought  to  know.  And  from  ram- 
bling around  Europe  after  the  war  he  has  evolved  his 
own  pet  antipathy,  which  is  unrestricted  immigration, 
and  his  own  explanation  of  the  basis  of  Gibbon's  mighty 
work,  which  is,  in  one  word,  mongrelization.  It  is  not 
inconsistent  with  David  Starr  Jordan's  biological  theory 


vinced  that  her  chances  of  assimilating  this  mass  of  humanity 
is  even  less  than  a  humming-bird's  chances  of  assimilating 
a  box  of  carpet-tacks. 

It  is  the  threatened  influx  from  southeastern  Eu- 
rope that  seems  most  to  have  disturbed  the  author's 
equanimity,  if  he  has  any  choice  of  evils.  His  pictures 
of  the  human  breed  in  certain  quarters  are  vivid  and 
alarming,  but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  his  more  gen- 
eral statements;  and  here  is  a  sketch  of  underlying 
human  nature  in  the  remains  of  Central  Europe  : 

The  people  in  the  old  Austria-Hungary-  ranged  all  the  way 
from  the  refined  and  cultured  individuals  who  lived  in  the  great 
centres  like  Prague  and  Vienna  and  Budapest,  used  whipped- 
cream  on  their  chocolate  and  murmured  mutinously  when 
there  were  fewer  than  fifty  beautiful  women  in  the  ballet  of 
"Faust/*  down  to  the  hard-boiled  Rusins  who  wore  sheepskin 
undergarments  and  slept  on  the  mud  floor  of  the  living-room 
with  the  heifers  and  the  pigs.  They  differed  widely  from 
one  another  in  their  traditions,  their  history,  their  religions, 
their  languages,  their  cultures  and  their  national  costumes. 
They  had  only  a  few  things  in  common :  not  one  of  the 
different  peoples  of  old  Austria-Hungary  was  ever  satisfied 
with  its  government;  each  nationality  had  a  bitter,  pas- 
sionate, and  unwavering  hatred  for  at  least  one  adjoining 
nationality;  and  all  of  them  wanted  to  go  to  America.  In 
these   things   they   were   alike. 

Certain  peculiarities  of  our  Slavic  brothers  have  im- 
pressed themselves  on  the  author's  mind  and  caused  him 
to  suspect  that  their  facile  assimilation  to  the  American 
spirit  and  American  institutions  is  largely  bunc — or  so 
we  would  infer  from  the  following  affectionate  tribute : 

Now  all  of  the  Slav  races  have  certain  peculiarities  which 
are  apt  to  make  them  dangerous  members  of  large  industrial 
communities.  They  are  easily  influenced ;  they  will  not  ac- 
knowledge one  another's  equality ;  and  they  seize  every  op- 
portunity to  crush  ruthlessly  the  people  over  whom  they  have 
a  temporary'  advantage.  The  Russian,  though  he  is  a  Slav, 
oppressed  his  brother  Pole,  who  is  a  Slav,  too.  The  Poles 
turned  around  and  did  the  same  thing  to  the  Ruthenians,  who 
are  also  Slavs.  The  Poles  and  the  Czechs,  Slavs  all,  con- 
sider themselves  infinitely  superior  to  each  other.  The 
Czechs  rate  themselves  far  above  the  Slovaks,  while  the 
Slovaks  scorn  the  Rusins  with  unbridled  vigor,  though  the 
Rusins  are  Slavs,  too.  The  Czechs  and  the  Jugo-Slavs  are 
doing  to  the  Austrians  and  the  Hungarians  the  same  thing 
that  caused  them  to  protest  so  violently  against  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  rule.  These  traits  make  them  easy  plucking  for 
the  labor  agitator.     When  somebody  tells  them  that  they  have 


frame  up  another  temporary'  law  that  will  bring  fewer  com- 
plaints. This  can't  be  done.  If  Congress  wishes— as  the 
country  wishes — a  law  which  shall  restrict  immigration 
properly,  it  must  steel  itself  to  complaints ;  for  the  alien 
interests  in  America  will  always  emit  agonized  shrieks  at 
any  restrictions,  no  matter  how  mild  they  may  be. 

Immigration  is  too  big  and  important  a  matter  to  the  people 
of  .'Vmerica  to  be  controlled  completely  either  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  or  the  Department  of  State.  As  long  as  these 
two  departments  have  control  of  immigration,  it  will  continue 
to  be  messed  up  by  politics  and  by  the  hopeless  incompetency 
of  political  appointees  whose  chief  knowledge  of  the  immigra- 
tion problem  consists  of  the  belief  that  all  male  immigrants 
wear  brown  corduroy  trousers  and  gold  earrings  and  rub 
arlic  in  their  hair. 
Immigration  is  a  matter  which,  to  be  properly  handled, 
should  be  supervised  and  controlled  by  a  Federal  commis- 
sion of  five  or  seven  men  who  have  either  made  a  careful 
studj'  of  immigration  or  who  possess  unusual  qualifications 
for  membership  in  such  a  commission.  It  should  be  the  same 
sort  of  organization  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  antj  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  it  should  be  entirely 
removed  from  politics.  If  politics  were  allowed  to  enter 
into  it.  it  would  be  subjected  to  the  same  apparently  irresist- 
ible pressure  to  which  our  senators  and  congressmen  were 
being  subjected  in  1920  and  1921  by  so  many  near-Ameri- 
cans. The  commission  might,  for  example,  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  ;  but. 
however  it  were   selected,   it  should  be  non-political. 

The  proper  immigration  law,  then,  would  create  a  Fed- 
eral commission  to  have  entire  and  unhampered  control  of 
the  administration  of  the  law ;  and  the  law  would  clearly 
define  the  commission's  duties. 


,      ,       ,  1       1     '    ui       1      r    1.  4.-  A    been  frightfully  oppressed  by  being  forced  to  accept  wages  of 

that  war  dramed  away  the  best  blood  ot  the  nation  and  U^j.^^._^^.-  dollars  a  week,  that  the  owners  of  the  steel  mills 
left  only  the  muleteers  and  camp  followers  and  roust-  are  vile  creatures,  and  that  the  mills  really  belong  to  the 
abouts   and   sutlers   and   subtlers   and   scuttlers   to    carry    workmen  instead  of  the  owners,  they  believe  it,  emit 


on  with  the  daughters  of  the  regiment.  Those  carriers 
on  were  foreign  labor,  imported  to  do  the  work  the 
native  Roman  or  the  native  Greek  should  have  done. 
They  seemed  a  fine  thing  to  have,  for  they  solved  the 
servant  problem  of  that  time,  but  look  at  those  nations 
now,  Mr.  Roberts  would  say.  Quite  true.  Look  at 
them.  And  then  look  at  us.  We  have  the  world  by  the 
cervical  vertebrae,  so  to  speak;  but  for  how  long? 

Greece  points  his  moral  as  well  as  Rome — they  both 
declined  and  fell,  and  probably  from  similar  causes. 
Boston  suggests  Athens,  and  so  in  Mr.  Roberts'  pages 
this  comparison  occurs: 

It  might  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  last  census 
showed  that  the  population  of  Boston,  sometimes  known  as 
the  Athens  of  America,  consisted  of  •  some  three  hundred 
thousand  native-born  Americans  and  some  four  hundred 
thousand  aliens. 

The  aliens  and  slaves  of  Ancient  Athens  spoke  the  Greek 
tongue  and-  they  wore  the  Greek  dress,  but  they  were  not 
Greeks.  Citizenship  was  conferred  on  them,  so  that  they 
might  fight  the  battles  of  Greece.  The  result  was  inevitable. 
Any  promiscuous  crossing  of  breeds  invariably  produces 
montrrels,  w^hether  the  crossing  occurs  in  dogs  or  in  humans, 
and  whether  it  takes  place  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  or  on  the 
Attic  plain  or  in  the  shadow  of  Rome's  seven  hills  or  along 
the  stern  and  rock-bound  shores  of  New  England.  People 
whose  trust  in  catch-words  is  greater  than  their  common 
sense  are  fatuous  enough  to  believe  that  by  pouring  all  the 
races  of  Europe  in  a  human  melting-pot,  one  can  keep  on 
producing  the  same  breed  of  men  that  founded  America, 
laid  down  its  scheme  of  government,  wrenched  its  farms  and 
its  cities  from  the  wilderness,  and  produced  its  scientists, 
statesmen,  artists,  pioneers,  authors  and  explorers.  It  is  no 
more  possible  to  do  this  than  it  is  to  turn  a  yapping,  snarling 
pile  of  Pek-inese,  Chows,  pugs.  Boston  terriers,  poodles, 
beagles,  collies,  coach-dogs,  wolf-hounds  and  mongrels  into 
a  kennel  and  have  them  produce  litters  of  thoroughbred 
setters. 

This  mongrelization  theory  is  the  lesson  Mr.  Roberts 
wishes  to  convey  to  his  country  through  his  book,  "Why 
Europe  Leaves  Home,"  and  as  it  seems  to  us  a  good 
and  sound  one  politically  and  economically,  although 
there  may  be  some  doubt  about  the  thing  biologically, 
we  are  glad  to  help  by  calling  attention  to  certain  of 
his  tenets.  He  is  not  sentimental  about  welcoming  "the 
oppressed  of  every  nation."  That  good  old  Fourth-of- 
July  platitude  seems  to  have  been  worn  out  on  him. 
He  does  not  appear  to  feel  that  the  modern  immigrant 
is  likely  to  bring  us  any  helpful  respect  for  liberty  and 
law  nor  any  cooperation  in  operating  them.  He  finds 
the  uneasy,'  disgruntled,  impoverished  European  des- 
perate to  get  to  America,  but  with  little  thought  for 
America  and  much  for  himself  and  his  flattened  pocket- 
book.  And  he  doesn't  seem  to  believe  that  we  can  pros- 
per as  a  nation  much  farther  unless  this  flood  is  brought 
under  control.     He  says: 

Careful  investigation  in  various  parts  of  Europe  has  shown 
conclusively  that  if  the  United  States  should  remove  the  ban 
on  immigrants,  emigration  from  Ireland  to  the  United  States 
would  be  at  least  three  times  as  large  in  the  ensuing  five  years 
as  it  was  in  the  five  years  before  the  war  :  that  five  million 
people  would  emigrate  from  Germany  in  the  ten  years  fol- 
lowing the  lifting  of  the  ban,  and  that  the  majority  of  them 
would°steer  straight  for  America:  that  emigration  from  Italy 
to  America  for  many  years  would  be  limited  only  by  the 
number  of  passenger  steamers  assigned  to  the  task  of  carrying 
immigrants  to  America  from  Italy.  The  same  thing  that  is 
true  of  Italy  is  true  of  the  new  nations  which  used  to  be 
Austria-Hungary.     Immigrants  to  America  from  these  nations 


hoarse 
Slavic  cheer  of  approval,  and  hunt  around  for  bricks  to 
bounce  against  the  heads  of  the  oppressive  mill-owners.  If 
they  are  assured  in  a  loud  voice  that  somebody  is  trying  to 
rob  them  of  their  deserts,  whether  the  deserts  be  a  piece  of 
land,  a  piece  of  pie,  or  peace  of  mind,  they  believe  it  im- 
plicitly, and  riot  and  shed  blood  over  it.  Life  for  the  Slav 
races  for  centuries  has  been  just  one  riot  after  another 
They  have  been  brought  up  to  break  the  laws  of  the  people 
who  govern  them,  and  to  fight  them  in  open  and  in  under 
handed  ways. 


As  to  the  devotion  to  American  ideals  among  the  op 
pressed  peoples  of  Europe,  and  what  might  be  called 
the  "old  home  week"  principle  in  immigration,  he  has 
this  to  say: 

Advocates  of  unrestricted  immigration  frequently  state 
flatly,  and  always  imply,  that  present-day  emigration  from 
Europe  is  entirely  wives  to  husbands  or  vice  versa,  and  chil- 
dren to  parents  or  vice  versa.  This  is  erroneous  and  mis- 
leading. Our  immigration  for  the  last  thirt>"  years  has  always 
been  an  immigration  of  relatives  because  of  the  inexhaustible 
European  relative  crop.  The  beet  crop  may  fall  down  with 
a  thud :  the  potato  crop  may  freeze ;  the  whisker  crop  may 
be  weak  and  baclavard ;  but  the  relative  crop  has  always 
flourished  and  will  always  continue  to  flourish  in  Europe  with 
a  luxuriance  that  will  make  the  green  bay-tree,  long  noted 
for  its  flourishing  powers,  look  like  a  wilted  lettuce-leaf.  This 
fact  was  determined  years  "ago  by  the  United  States  Immi- 
gration Commission.  The  relatives  in  America  advertised 
in  their  letters  the  soft  jobs  that  were  to  be  had ;  and  the 
relatives  promptly  came  across,  as  one  might  say.  There  is 
nothing  about  immigration,  as  the  present-day  generation 
kTiows  it,  which  demands  any  excess  of  sympathy,  or  any  rush 
of   sentimentality  to   the   head. 

I  wish  to  repeat  with  all  possible  emphasis  a  statement 
which  I  have  made  many  times  before,  and  which  a  pro- 
longed investigation  of  post-war  emigration  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Balkans  has  continued  to  confirm :  The  tremendous 
movement  of  people  from  Europe  to  America  which  has  been 
in  progress  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  even  more  tre- 
mendous one  which  is  in  prospect  unless  immigration  is  re- 
stricted w^th  an  iron  hand,  is  purely,  simply,  and  solely  an 
economic  movement.  It  is  a  movement  which  must  not  be 
misrepresented  by  sentimentalists  and  near-Americans  as 
being  a  movement  of  oppressed  people  in  search  of  religious 
or  any  other  freedom.  It  must  not  be  misrepresented  as  a 
sentimental  journey  to  long-lost  and  passionately-missed  rela- 
tives. It  is  a  movement  to  a  better  job  :  a  movement  from 
the  worst  of  economic  conditions  to  the  best  of  economic 
conditions:  a  movement  of  people  from  the  lowest  social  and 
economic  layer  of  Europe  to  a  country  where  European 
standards  of  living  are  a  menace  to  workmen,  health,  and 
institutions.  Since  this  emigration  is  what  it  is.  our  law- 
makers not  only  have  every  right  in  the  world  to  control  it 
in  every  respect  and  to  cut  it  down  to  the  irreducible  mini- 
mum, but  they  also  owe  it  to  their  country  and  to  their  people 
to  see  that  it  is  controlled  and  cut  down.  And  it  might  also 
be  mentioned  that  they  owe  it  to  their  children  to  see  that 
the  America  in  which  they  will  have  to  live  shall  not  be  mis- 
ruled and  ruined  by  the  mongrelization  which  must  inevitably 
result  from  the  promiscuous  cross-breeding  in  America  of 
every  race  in  existence. 

The  future  of  America  depends  on  the  men  she  breeds. 
God  has  not  given  to  America  a  special  brand  of  ozone  that 
enables  her  to  ride  triumphant  over  the  laws  of  nature  :  and 
the  hazy  dreams  of  sentimentalists  and  the  partisan  desires 
of  alien  societies  are  poor  substitutes  for  straight  thinking 
and  the  inflexible  rules  of  biologj-. 

We  are  a  .practical  people,  despite  our  sentimental 
mushiness.  When  anybody  complains  of  anything,  from 
weather  to  cutworms,  it  is  an  American  habit  to  ask, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?"  Mr.  Roberts 
makes  this  pertinent  suggestion: 

Congress  has  a  bad  habit  of  getting  cold  feet  whenever 
there   is   a    howl    from    alien    interests   over   the   hardships   of 


It  is  our  optimistic  author's  idea  that  this  commis- 
sion, having  been  duly  appointed  and  having  a  man- 
sized  job  ahead  of  it  with  no  elections  to  fear,  and  only 
an  occasional  theatrical  growl  out  of  a  really  relieved 
Congress,   would   function  instead  of   funking;   that   it 
might    stop    immigration    temporarily    when    the    labor 
market  was  glutted,  and  let  in  a  little  when  more  was 
needed :   moreover,   that   it   should   have   and   exercise 
power  to  direct  the  stream  to  places  where  it  was- really 
needed  instead  of  letting  it  stagnate  and  breed  social 
malaria  in  city   slums.     Perhaps   intelligence  could  be 
introduced  into  the  business,  at  least  as  much  as  there 
is  in  the  business  of  importing  fruit;  so  that  we  should 
not  receive  more  alligator  pears  when  we  already  had 
too  many  and  needed  bananas  or  pineapples — in  other 
words,  that  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  miners  and 
no  Americans  wanted  the  jobs,  the  immigration  com- 
mission could  send  to  the  proper  part  of  Hungary  for 
more  miners,  and  if  vine  dressers  were  wanted  to  make 
sure  of  the  vintage  under  the  dry  laws  it  might  en- 
courage some  to  come  from  Italy.    This  would  be  more 
intelligent  than  intelligence  tests,  and  more  important 
in   its   results  than  finding  out  whether  an   immigrant 
said   he   intended   becoming   a   citizen    and    could   read 
the  label  on  a  can  of  beans  in  English.     \\'hen  there 
were  five  millions  out  of  work  in  this  country,  as  there 
were  said  to  be  in  1921,  although  it  was  exaggerated, 
no  more  would  be  permitted  to  enter  and  snap  up  the 
jobs  for  which  Americans  were  suffering.     Unskilled 
labor  would  not  be  permitted  to  infest  the  slum  cities, 
and  any  that  did  not  conform  to  requirements  would 
be  deported.     That  would  be  at  least  as  intelligent  as 
the  practices  of  Murray  &  Ready's  employment  ofiice, 
which  makes  it  seem  unlikely  to  happen  through  any 
political  commission  or  agency. 

This  book  is  written  "from  de-propagandized  infor- 
mation gathered  in  England,  Scotland.  France.  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Germany,  Danzig,  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Italy,  Turkey,  and  Greece,  in  the  years  1920  and 
1921."  There  are  some  wonderful  pictures  of  the 
swarming  of  humanity,  after  the  great  disturbance  of 
its  ancient  ant-nests.  But  it  is  not  all  gloomy.  There 
were  bright  spots,  even  in  Constantinople  among  the 
Russian  refugees — such  bright  spots  as  this: 

One  of  the  prettiest  girls  that  I  ever  saw  was  rushing 
cabbage  soup  from  the  kitchen  to  the  tables.  She  was  twenty- 
two  years  old,  and  her  hair  was  the  color  of  com-silk  in 
early  September,  and  her  eyes  were  as  blue  as — well,  any 
magazine  editor  who  was  handed  a  colored  photograph  of 
her  to  use  on  the  cover  of  his  magazine  would  burst  into 
tears  of  gratitude.  Around  her  neck  she  had  a  triple  string 
of  pearls  about  as  large  as  buck-shot.  These  were  the  genuine 
articles.  The  young  woman  was  the  Princess  Vododskaya.  a 
Tartar  princess  from  Turkestan ;  and  I  don't  mind  saying 
that  since  I  have  seen  her,  the  expression  "Cream  of  Tartar" 
conveys  more  of  a  picture  to  me  than  it  did  some  time  ago. 

And  here  is  a  picture  of  simple  joys  among  the 
people  whose  homely  and  beautiful  life  is  enshrined  in 
the  immortal  verse  of  "The  Cotters  Saturday  Night" : 

As  a  result  of  their  persistent  tampering  with  hard  liquor, 
the  Scotch  are  able  to  produce  some  very  finished  specimens 
of  the  souse  family.  Saturday  night,  in  any  Scotch  city  or 
town,  sees  more  whole-hearted  ossi.ication  and  spifflication 
than  it  sees  anywhere  else.  There  is.  indeed,  a  belief  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland  that  Scotch  water  has  an  evil  effect  on 
the  teeth  ;  and  strangers  are  urged  warningly  to  "look  what 
it  does  to  iron."  The  Scotch  also  believe  that  water  rusts 
and  eats  away  the  veins  and  the  arteries  and  the  internal 
organs,  while  whisky  purifies  and  toughens  and  preser\'es 
them.  If  this  is  so.  there  are  some  Scotchmen  who  ought  to 
live  to  be   a   million  years  old. 

There  is  a  refreshing  vigor  in  Mr.  Roberts'  style,  and 
a  scornful,  corrosive  humor  that  is  far  more  likely  to 
etch  its  way  into  the  case-hardened  consciousness  of 
the  average  congressman  than  any  amount  of  mere 
vituperation.  In  fact,  vituperation  has  about  the  same 
effect  on  a  politician  as  profanity  on  a  Duroc:  he  goes 
right  on  eating.  This  is  a  good  book,  and  it  may  do 
good.  It  is  dedicated  to  Booth  Tarkington,  who  is  a 
good  American  and  a  good  fellow. 

Why  Europe  Leaves  Home.  By  Kenneth  L.  Rob- 
erts. Indianapolis  and  New  York:  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company;  $3. 


would   fill    every   ship    that   is    supplied   for   that    purpose    for  I  any  law  that  restricts  immigration.      When   it   gets   cold  feet, 
years    to    come unless    America    becomes    permanently    con- 1  it  at  once  decides  to  throw  away  the  offending  measure  and 


Ireland  seems  to  be  another  case  of  Siamese  Twins. 
They  are  going  to  be  very  hard  to  bring  up. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  April  29,  1922.  were  $133,000,000;  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $117,- 
600,000;    an   increase   of   $15,'400,000. 


The  prosperity  of  the  United  States  de- 
pands  largely'  upon  the  prosperity  of  our  so- 
called  public  utilities.  We  can  not  be  suc- 
cessful as  a  nation  unless  the  corporations 
that  supply  us  with  power,  heat,  light,  trans- 
portation,   and   the   means   of   communication 
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are  successful,  says  Floyd  W.  Parsons  in 
IVorld's  Work.  The  period  of  business  de- 
pression through  which  we  have  been  passing 
for  more  than  a  year  has  been  intensified  and 
prolonged  by  the  unsatisfactory  condition  in 
which  the  utilities  have  found  themselves  as 
a  result  of  unfair  regulation  and  the  failure 
of  the  people  to  appreciate  how  public  wel- 
fare and  the  welfare  of  the  utilities  are  inter- 
woven. 

It  is  not  surprising  that   a    feeling   of   ani- 
mosity  toward    the    utilities    should    have    de- 
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veloped  in  the  public  mind  in  years  past.  The 
general  run  of  utilities  are  monopolies,  and 
until  recent  times  they  were  run  by  people 
who  recognized  no  obligation  to  divulge  the 
secrets  of  their  business.  If  there  is  one 
thing  the  average  American  citizen  dislikes 
more  than  anything  else,  it  is  a  privately 
operated  monopoly  which  affords  hira  no  op- 
portunity of  redress  for  his  wrongs.  When 
he  had  a  just  grievance  against  his  local 
street  railway  company,  he  felt  it  was  use- 
less to  try  to  carry  his  complaint  to  some  one 
high  up  in  authority,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  could  not  carry  his  patronage  to  any  com- 
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petitive  company,  for  only  one  corporation 
controlled  all  the  cars.  The  same  thing  was 
true  in  the  matter  of  light,  gas,  and  telephone 
service.  The  consequence  was  that  Mr.  Citi- 
zen generally  sought  to  obtain  his  revenge 
through  supporting  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lative measures  to  restrict  the  activities  and 
limit  the  profits  of  the  corporations  that  dis- 
pleased  him. 

The  circumstances  under  which  people 
come  in  contact  with  the  public  utilities  are 
calculated  to  foster  impatience  rather  than 
unprejudiced  thought  and  polite  speech.  Most 
of  us  climb  aboard  the  street-cars  when  we 
are  in  a  hurrj'^,  and  use  the  telephone  when 
we  are  busy.  Such  conditions  do  not  en- 
courage conser\'ative  action  when  affairs  do 
not  run  smoothly.  As  a  result,  the  stage  is 
set  for  the  entrance  of  the  demagogue,  who 
is  quick  to  assume  the  role  of  the  rescuer  of 
a  downtrodden  people.  Says  he:  "The  solu- 
tion of  all  these  public-ser\-ice  problems  is 
merely  a  matter  of  statutes.  What  we  need 
are  more  laws,  if  we  would  free  the  people 
from    capitalistic   bondage." 

Fortunately,  we  are  entering  a  new  era — a 
time  of  clear  understanding.  The  people 
have  learned  through  bitter  experience  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  relating  to  our 
public  utilities  involves  something  more  than 
laws,  city  ordinances,  or  court  decisions. 
They  have  come  to  know  that  the  public 
utility  is  linked  more  closely  with  their  lives 
than  any  other  form  of  business  ;  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  individual  citizen  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  public  utility  are  one;  that  the 
utilities  are  enormous  consumers  of  fuel, 
steel,  lumber,  rubber,  concrete,  and  the  vari- 
ous metals;  that  nearly  every  important  citi- 
zen, either  directly  or  indirectly,  is  a  stock- 
holder in  one  or  more  of  the  utilities ;  that  a 
broken-down  utility  can  do  more  than  all  else 
to  ruin  a  town  ;  that  these  public-service  com- 
panies must  be  allowed  to  earn  enough  to 
enable  them  to  give  satisfactory  service. 

Likewise,  on  their  part,  the  managers  of 
our  public  utilities  have  undergone  a  change 
of  heart,  and  have  developed  a  new  outlook 
in  the  matter  of  increased  responsibility  and 
the  possibilities  of  greater  service.  They  un- 
derstand that  public  ill-will  and  distrust  have 
come  largely  as  a  result  of  their  own  man- 
agerial misdeeds ;  that  insufficient  or  poor 
ser\-ice  is  a  greater  cause  of  complaint  than 
high  rates  ;  that  the  failure  of  utilities  prop- 
erly to  educate  employees  is  largely  to  blame 
for  bad  relations;  that  any  company  serving 
the  public  has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  by  informing  its  patrons  as  to  the 
cost  of  operation  and  the  difficulties  of  busi- 
ness ;  that  it  is  far  better  to  have  employees 
use  their  brains,  in  their  contacts  with  the 
public,  than  to  act  always  in  accordance  with 
hard  and  fast  rules,  and  that  nothing  is  more 
beneficial  than  the  execution  of  some  plan 
which  will  convert  a  large  percentage  of  the 
customers  into  owners  of  the  companj-'s  stock. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  utilities 
enter  into  our  lives  at  every  turn,  hardly  one 
person  in  ten  fully  comprehends  the  magni- 
tude of  our  American  utilities  and  how  hope- 
less our  lives  would  be  without  them.  Ap- 
proximately' 1,500,000  private  citizens  in  this 
country  have  all  or  a  part  of  their  savings  in- 
vested in  the  securities  of  electric  light  and 
power  companies.  The  insurance  companies 
have  upward  of  $350,000,000  invested  in  these 
same  securities,  and  this  huge  sum  repre- 
sents indirectly  the  savings  of  a  great  army 
of  humble  citizens  whose  hard-earned  dollars 
represent  the  fruits  of  years  of  toil.  Further- 
more, 27,000,000  depositors,  in  29,000  Ameri- 
can banks,  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  utili- 


ties of  the  United  States,  because  of  the  fact 
that  these  banks  have  invested  nearly  $2,000,- 
000,000  in  utilities'  securities.  Thousands  of 
the  deposits  in  these  same  banks  represent 
the  inheritance  and  savings  of  widows  and 
orphans,  so  it  is  plain  that  every  action  we 
take  that  injures  our  utilities  at  the  same 
time  destroys  the  security  of  the  life  savings 
of  millions  of  honest  people  who  can  ill  afford 
any  material  loss. 

The  electric  light  and  power  industry  in  the 
United  States  today  represents  a  total  invest- 
ment of  more  than  $5,000,000,000.  It  has  a 
gross  income  of  more  than  $900,000,000,  and 
directly  and  indirectly  furnishes  employment 
for  upward  of  half  a  million  people.  The 
industry  consumes  38,000,000  tons  of  coal, 
and  serves  71,000,000  people  in  14,000  com- 
munities with  light  and  power.  The  elec- 
trical industrj'  consumes  13,000,000  barrels  of 
oil  annually,  and  is  the  principal  customer  of 
the  producers  of  copper.  It  is  the  largest 
user  of  wood  and  coal,  and  the  largest  single 
buyer  of  pottery.  Ne.xt  to  the  automobile 
business,  it  consumes  more  brass  than  any 
other  single  line  of  activity.  One  recent  sur- 
vey shows  that  $3,225,000,000  are  paid  an- 
nually for  service  or  property  which  could  not 
exist  unless  the  electric  light  and  power  com- 
panies first  produced  the  necessary  electric 
energy*. 

The  electric  companies  are  on  the  job 
twenty-four  hours  every  day.  When  our 
homes  were  lighted  by  candles,  the  annual 
cost  was  about  $22  for  the  light  of  five 
candles,  five  hours  each  night.  Later,  kero- 
sene furnished  50  per  cent,  more  light  at 
practically  the  same  cost.  Today  the  average 
.American  home  uses  eighteen  times  as  much 
light  as  in  the  old  days,  at  an  average  in- 
creased cost  of  less  than  25   per  cent. 

No  agent  that  ever  has  come  to  the  aid  of 
man  has  lifted  a  greater  burden  from  human 
shoulders  than  has  electricit>'.  It  would  take 
20,000,000  horses  to  furnish  the  power  now 
supplied  by  electrical  central  stations  in  the 
United  States.  This  great  number  of  horses 
would  form  four  lines,  standing  head  to  tail, 
and  stretching  across  the  United  States  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other.  Men  and  horses  eat 
and  rest  between  intervals  of  productive 
labor.  Motors,  lamps,  and  other  electrical 
appliances  eat  only  when  they  work.  The 
initial  cost  of  a  one-horsepower  motor  is 
from  $50  to  $75,  while  the  cost  of  a  horse 
is  from  three  to  five  times  as  much.  It  costs 
about  six  cents  per  horsepower-hour  to  ope- 
rate a  motor,  while  an  equivalent  amount  of 
animal  labor  costs  no  less  than  eight  cents. 
In  the  home,  office,  factor^',  or  on  the  farm, 
electricity  is  being  utilized  to  lessen  labor  and 
increase  the  joys  of  living.  It  is  an  indis- 
pensable agent,  wnether  we  are  motoring  in 
the  country  at  night  or  having  our  teeth  filled 
in  town  during  the  day.  We  might  do  without 
a  lot  of  things,  but  electricity  is  not  one  of 
them.  

Advocates  of  government  or  municipal 
ownership  of  utilities  claim  a  reduction  in 
costs  due  to  the  elimination  of  taxes,  the 
abolition  of  dividends,  the  doing  away  with 
high-salaried  executives,  and  the  more  eco- 
nomical wage  and  higher  efficiency  of  labor. 
Under  government  ownership  just  as  much 
money  in  taxes  is  paid,  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  distribution  of  the  taxes.  In 
private  ownership,  only  the  users  of  service 
pay  the  tax  bill,  while  in  the  case  of  govern- 
ment-owned utilities,  all  the  people  pay  the 
bill.  As  to  the  claims  concerning  dividends, 
high  salaries,  and  more  efficient  labor,  the 
answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  when  the 
total  operations  are  summed  up,  the  people 
receive  the  power  at  less  cost  through  private 
ownership  under  regulation.  Such  is  the 
finding  of  Mr.  Murray  in  his  examination  of 
this  outstanding  example  of  state  operation 
of  a  public  utility. 

The  investment  of  capital  under  private 
interest  control  is  better  protected  from  ex- 
travagance than  when  that  capital  is  govern- 
mentally  owned.  In  the  case  of  government- 
owned  utilities,  the  directing  heads  are  sel- 
dom specially  trained  in  the  business  under 
their  jurisdiction.  Accomplishment  by  indi- 
\iduals  in  control  of  private  enterprise  is  sub. 
jected  to  keener  observation  than  is  the  case 
when  those  in  charge  are  governmental  or 
municipal  officers.  Ownership  of  a  utility  by 
the  state  or  city  eliminates  all  incentive  for 
ijain,  and  throttles  initiative.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  far  greater  growth  of  privately 
owned  utilities. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  public  utili- 
ties and  the  people  must  get  together.  The 
utilities  are  the  heaviest  taxpayers  in  everj' 
populated  section  of  the  country.  In  the 
state  of  Ohio  alone,  all  the  public-utility 
companies,  exclusive  of  steam  railroads,  paid 
$19,000,000  in  taxes  during  the  last  year  for 
which  a  report  is  available.  No  community 
can  develop  faster  than  its  utilities.  There- 
fore, regulation  of  these  public-service  cor- 
porations must  be  progressive  and  efllicient 
rather  than  merely  restrictive  and  corrective. 
Where  the  people  decide  to  go  in  for  munici- 
pal ownership  and  operation  there  should  be 
the  same  regulation  of  the  publicly  owned 
plants  that  there  is  now  for  the  privately 
operated  utilities.     The  reasons  for  regulation 
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are  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  rates  should 
be  controlled  so  that  the  power  to  cut  them 
could  not  be  used  to  annihilate  a  rival  and 
destroy  the  investment  of  many  honest  citi- 
zens. 

.A,n    interesting    survey    was    made    in    one 
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Eastern  state,  and  the  facts  brought  out  are 
t>'pical  of  the  whole  country.  It  was  shown 
that  when  each  telephone  subscriber  paid  his 
monthly  bill  last  year  for  telephone  service, 
40  cents  of  the  amount  paid  each  month  went 
for   taxes.      Out  of  the   amount   paid  by  each 
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gas  consumer.  67  cents  went  for  taxes,  while 
50  cents  of  the  amount  paid  each  month  by 
the  electrical  consumer  was  likev/ise  used  to 
cover  taxes.  Also,  out  of  every  dollar  that 
the  citizens  paid  to  their  interurban  or  street 
railroads,  7  cents  went  for  taxes. 

The  nation's  public  utilities  not  only  render 
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A  FIRST  Mortgage  Bond  shown 
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mutual     understanding, 
\\i\\.— World's  Work. 


and     all-round    good 


an  essential  ser%'ice,  but  contribute  their  full 
share  to  the  countO''s  advancement,  socially 
and  industrialb'.  If  the  utilities  go  back, 
the  nation  can  not  go  ahead.  We  have  come 
to  a  day  when  the  obvious  needs  are  fair  play, 
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To  California  Investors:  There  will  be  on 
your  ballot  next  November  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  California  known 
as  the  Water  and  Power  Act  and  authorizing 
an  issue  of  state  bonds  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  $500,000,000  bearing  interest  as 
high  as  6  per  cent. 

The  A\'^ater  and  Power  Act  would  create  a 
super-government  of  five  persons  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  removable  only  by  recall  or 
by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of 
the  legislature.  This  board  would  have  au- 
thority to  issue  $500,000,000  of  state  bonds 
and  to  invest  the  money  as  it  pleased  in  un- 
specified hydro-electric  ventures  and  in  any 
incidental  business.  The  act  provides  for  the 
issue  of  bonds  to  pay  interest  as  well  as  prin- 
cipal of  prior  issues  and  also  to  meet  ope- 
rating and  maintenance  costs  of  the  projects 
to   be    acquired    or   developed. 

California  today  has  more  bonds  outstand- 
ing than  any  state  except  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. With  $500,000,000  added  to  Cali- 
fornia's present  aebt  of  $75,000,000,  Califor- 
nia would  have  about  45  per  cent,  of  the 
aggregate  debt  of  all  the  states  of  the  Union. 

Bonds  mean  increased  taxes,  no  matter 
what  theorists  supporting  the  Water  and 
Power  Act  may  assert  to  the  contrary.  Taxes 
— national,  state,  and  local — have  become  a 
serious  drag  on  business.  What  we  need  are 
proposals  for  reducing,  not  for  increasing, 
debts  and  taxes. 

You  can  help  suppress  the  menace  of  the 
Water  and  Power  Act  by  spreading  correct 
information  about  it  now  before  the  scheme 
gains   headway. 

True,  the  scheme  is  preposterous,  but  no 
voter  can  afford  to  ignore  it  for  it  is  an 
alarming  menace  to  your  welfare  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  this  state.  It  goes  before  the 
people  with  a  clamor  of  slogans  and  catch- 
words artfully  designed  to  conceal  the  real 
nature  and  consequences  of  the  proposal. 

Investors  are  men  and  women  of  affairs 
and  should  be  informed  about  the  Water  ana 
Power  Act,  which  vitally  concerns  them. 
Unless  the  leaders  in  this  state  take  the 
trouble  to  inform  themselves  regarding  this 
dangerous  act,  demagogues  are  likely  to  do 
to  California  what'  the  Non-Partisan  League 
did  to  North  Dakota. — E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons. 


normal  midsummer  dullness  occurs.  If  gains 
in  basic  industries  prove  permanent  the  au- 
tumn offers  promise  of  expanding  retail  ope- 
rations on  a  stable  basis. 

The  progress  of  the  nation  toward  normal 
business  has  not  stopped ;  operations  have 
merely  shifted  to  a  new  field. 


M.  H.  Lewis  &  Co.,  investment  bankers, 
have  moved  their  offices  from  the  Insurance 
Exchange  Building  into  larger  and  more  con- 
veniently arranged  quarters  in  the  California 
Commercial  Union  Building,  corner  Bush  and 
Montgomery  Streets.  The  company  was  or- 
ganized in  1919  in  Los  Angeles  under  the 
name  of  the  Frank  &  Lewis  Company  and  re- 
tained that  name  until  last  September,  when 
Mr.  Lewis  bought  out  Mr.  Frank's  interest. 
The  San  Francisco  office  is  in  charge  of  Mr. 
R.  B.  Carter,  an  investment  banker  of  wide 
experience.  

The  William  R.  Staats  Company  has  just 
completed  the  construction  of  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  conveniently  arranged  banking 
houses  in  the  state  for  their  home  in  Pasa- 
dena. The  entire  building  is  considered  a 
model  of  banking-house  architecture,  its  thick 
walls  and  massive  columns  giving  an  atmos- 
phere of  strength  and  solidity.  The  William 
R.  Staats  Company  is  the  pioneer  bond  and 
investment  house  in  Pasadena,  having  been 
founded  in  1SS7  by  William  R.  Staats,  who  is 
now  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  In 
October,  1905,  the  company  opened  an  office 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  in  San  Francisco  in  Oc- 
tober. 1911,  with  Mr.  John  W.  Edminson, 
vice-president,  as  local  manager.  For  over 
twenty  years  Mr.  Edminson  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  N.  W.  Harris  &  Co.,  now  known 
as  the  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  John  S.  Staats,  who  since  Sep- 
tember, 1920,  has  been  assistant  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  office,  started  his  business 
career  in  July,  1909,  in  the  Pasadena  office. 
He  is  secretary  of  the  company,  and  from 
the  start  has  devoted  his  time  to  the  sales 
end  of  the  business.  The  William  R.  Staats 
Company  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  strongest 
investment   banking   houses    in    the    state. 


Business  activity  has  been  transferred  to  a 
new  field.  Important  gains  are  shown  in 
basic  industries  simultaneously  with  a  dis- 
appointing spring  retail  trade  in  many  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  steel  industry  of  the  United  States,  the 
movement  of  which  has  been  accepted  for 
many  years  as  a  business  index,  has  recently 
shown  marked  expansion,  says  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York.  The  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  is  now  at  70  per  cent,  of 
capacity.  Demand  is  well  distributed  through- 
out all  classes  of  products,  and  is  well  sus- 
tained on  the  higher  price  levels  which  are 
being  established.  Important  in  this  connec- 
tion is  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
new  orders  reported  is  for  railroad  equip- 
ment. Pig-iron  production  is  at  the  highest 
figure  since  January,  1921.  The  monthly  rate 
of  steel  ingot  production  approximates  that  of 
1913.  Unfilled  orders  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  on  March  3Ist  were  4,494,- 
000  tons. 

Copper  is  moving  steadily  and  stocks  are 
being  gradually  reduced,  while  producers  are 
cautiously  increasing  output.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  lead  and  the  price  has  advanced 
slightly.  The  rate  of  consumption  of  tin  in 
the  plate  trade  is  reported  to  be  as  high  as 
for  any  corresponding  period  except  during 
the  abnormal  war  years.  It  is  expected  that 
zinc  smelting  operations  will  be  increased 
shortly,  and  some  expansion  of  mine  output 
will  naturally  follow. 

The  manufacture  of  automobiles  and  of 
tires  and  other  automobile  accessories  is  ex- 
panding rapidly,  although  this  is  undoubtedly 
seasonal  to  a  considerable  degree.  Retail 
trade  in  goods  not  designed  for  personal  and 
household  consumption  shows  improvement. 
The  hardware  business  is  better,  not  only  in 
builders'  hardware,  but  in  the  many  classes  of 
miscellaneous  purchases  by  farmers.  Agri- 
cultural implement  sales  have  increased  and 
there  is  a  definite  expansion  in  the  fertilizer 
business,  activity  in  both  lines  being  in  ex- 
cess of  even  the  expected  seasonal  demand. 

The  return  to  normal  conditions  is  not  an 
orderly  process,  and  activity  may  shift  unex- 
pectedly from  one  point  to  another.  The  set- 
back in  retail  trade  is  the  direct  consequence 
of  two  factors.  Buying  by  farmers,  long  at 
a  low  level  because  of  unprofitable  prices  for 
farm  products,  has  not  shown  improvement, 
as  farmers  have  very  little  money,  and  their 
buying  power  can  not  expand  materially  be- 
fore autumn  even  if  the  current  year's  crops 
are  good.  They  are  wisely  using  their  credit 
to  buy  fertilizer,  tools,  and  other  necessaries 
of  their  business.  Buying  by  workers  in  cities 
has  declined  heavily — the  cumulative  effect  of 
prolonged  unemployment.  It  now  seems 
likely  that  retail  trade  will  continue  at  not 
far  from  its  present  levels  or  better  until  the 


American  corn  is  apparently  gaining  favor 
with  our  neighbors  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  exports  of  corn,  says  the  Trade 
Record  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  are  now  running  at  a  rate  which  sug- 
gests that  the  fiscal  year  1922  may  "break  the 
record"  in  the  exportation  of  this  most  im- 
portant of  our  cereal  crops,  and  certainly  in 
the  sums  of  money  which  it  brings  into  the 
country.  The  March  exports  of  corn  were 
22,000,000  bushels  against  13,000,000  in  the 
same  month  of  last  year,  and  in  the  nine 
months  ending  with  March  135,000,000  against 
only  36,000,000  in  the  same  months  of  the 
preceding  year,  suggesting  that  the  total  for 
the  fiscal  year  1922  may  perhaps  surpass  the 
banner  year  1900,  when  the  corn  exports  were 
213,000.000  bushels,  while  the  value  of  the 
1921  exports  is  $93,000,000  against  $85,000,- 
000  in  the  former  high  record  year,  1900. 

Even  this  big  total  of  $93,000,000  worth  of 
corn  exported  in  1921  does  not  include  that 
sent  abroad  in  other  forms,  for  the  corn  meal 
and  flour  exported  in  1921  was  about  three 
and  a  half  milion  dollars  in  value,  and  the 
glucose  and  corn  sugar  produced  from  corn 
aggregated  six  and  a  half  million  dollars  in 
value,  carrying  the  total  export  value  of  corn 
and  its  products  in  1921  above  the  100-million 
line,  against  less  than  ninety  million  dollars 
in  the  former  high  record  year,  1900,  and  an 
average  of  forty-five  million  dollars  a  year 
in  the  period  from  1900  to  the  end  of  1920. 
This  estimate  of  over  one  hundred  million 
dollars  worth  of  corn  and  its  products  does 
not  attempt  to  include  the  meats,  for  it  is  our 
big  corn  crop  that  makes  the  United  States 
the  world's  biggest  producer  and   exporter  of 

meats.  

The  angry  feelings  that  rise  iri  the  heart 
of  the  consumer  wucn  he  reads  about  whole- 
sale meat  prices  being  down  to  almost  the 
pre-war  level  and  considers  how  his  local 
butcher  is  charging  just  about  as  much  as 
ever  are  not  entirely  justified,  observes  a 
writer  on  the  financial  page  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  Meat  retailers  are  credited  by 
this  authority  with  trying  hard  to  bring  down 
their  overhead  so  that  prices  will  attract  the 
consumer  and  also  bring  in  a  reasonable 
profit.  In  this  connection  certain  figures  on 
selling  costs  for  retail  meat  dealers  compiled 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  sum- 
marized, showing  that: 

"The  cost  of  retailing  meats  is  now  about 
double  what  it  was  in  1913.  The  in\estiga- 
tion  covered  thirty  cities  with  3505  retail 
meat  stores.  Accounts  of  over  400  stores 
for  1919-20  were  fully  analyzed,  and  supple- 
mentary studies  were  made  for  1921.  Of 
each  dollar  that  the  consumer  spent  for  meat. 
81.14  cents  represented  the  wholesale  price. 
16.57  cents  represented  the  cost  of  retailing, 
and  2.29  cents  represented  the  retailer's  net 
profit.  The  largest  item  of  retailing  CDSts 
was  wages,  amounting  to  61.86  per  cent,  of 
the  total.  The  average  wages  of  meat-cutters 
increased  from  32  cents  per  hour  in  1913  to 
60.7  cents  in  1921.  Between  1919  and  1921 
there  was  a  decline  in  the  wholesale  prices  of 


-Only  the  Sound 
can  Endure 

The  safety  of  a  bond  is  not 
achieved  by  superficial  restrictive 
provisions  which  specify  what 
the  funded  corporation  shall  or 
shall  not  do.  A  bond  is  either 
safe  or  it  isn't  safe ;  and  all  such 
restrictions  can  accomplish  is  to 
protect  and  assure  the  continu- 
ance of  present  safety. 

Blyth,  Witter  &  Co.,  in  "un- 
derwriting" bond  issues,  first  es- 
tablishes the  fundamental  and 
permanent  soundness  of  the 
obligor  corporation.  It  must  be 
a  company  engaged  in  a  sound 
enterprise;  it  must  be  soundly 
established ;  it  must  be  conserva- 
tively financed ;  it  must  be  ef- 
ficiently   managed. 

Blyth,  Witter  &  Co.  never 
finances  so-called  construction 
or  development  enterprises.  We 
never  handle  speculative  securi- 
ties. We  handle  only  such  is- 
sues as  conform  to  conservative 
standards  of  corporation  finance. 

If  you  want  to  know  that  your 
mbney_  is  safely  invested,  select 
your  bonds  from  our  well-bal- 
anced list  of  safe  investments. 
A  letter,  a  phone  call,  a  personal 
call  at  our  office  will  bring  full 
information  without  obligation. 

Blyth.  Witter.  &  Co. 

Merchants  Exchange 
San  Francisco 


meat,  but  the  cost  of  retailing  increased. 
This  shows  why  meat  prices  did  not  come 
down  in  the  butcher's  shop  in  comparison 
with  the  slump  in  the  prices  which  farmers 
received  for  their  live  stock." 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


One  of  the  post-war  epidemics  has  been  an 
outburst  of  hitherto  private  chapters  of  his- 
toty.  An  expectant  world  has  waited  agog 
for  Byron's  letters.  "Astarte"  is  being  re- 
published. Letters  of  every  other  historical 
or  semi-historical  figure  with  a  past  have 
been  unearthed  w^herever  possible.  One  such 
memoir  has  just  been  published  by  the  Scrib- 
ners  in  "A  Daughter  of  Napoleon,"  which  is 
the  memoirs  of  Emilie  de  Pellapra,  who  was 


Lucretia  Lombard 

By  KATHLEEN  NORRIS 


Kathleen  Norris'  latest  novel  to  be 
published  in  b'^okform.  Our  beloved 
California  novelist  has  here  produced 
another  of  those  realistic  love  stories 
that  deal  with  peiple  so  near  to  the 
lives  and  ideals  of  all.  $1.75. 


Bonds 


for 
Investment 


MUNICIPALS 

IRRIGATION  DISTRICTS 

CORPORATIONS 


Specialists  in  Safety 


Anglo  London  Paris  Company 

One  Sansome  Street       San  Francisco 
Phone  Kearny  5600 


The  FRENCH  AMERICAN  BANK 

OF  SAN   FRANCISCO 

lOS  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial       Checking      Saving's 
Resources  Over  -  -  $16,000,000 

A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COMMERCIAL  AND 
Personal  Checking 
AccoDNTS  Solicited. 

SitIeiei  Accoanti    receive 

intereii  ii  the  rtie  of  4  pet 

cem.  per  xnnum. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
$3.50 


OFFICERS 

LeoD  Bocqneriz,  Preildeni 
;.M.  Dapu.Vlce-Preiidem 

A.  Boasqnet Secretirr 

W.F.Dnlfy Cishler 

J.  T.IrilartT. Ami.  Cashier 

Chu.L.  Ebner.  Jr 

Asst.  Cashier 


Hemba-  Federal  Reserre  Srsloi  asd 
Assecated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Fraodsco 

Tbe  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The   San    Feancisco   Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

S26    California    St.,  San   Francitco,  Cal. 

MISSION  BRANCH Hisaoo  and  2U  Strecli 

PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH  . .  aoDiail  and  7th  Are. 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH Hiisbl  and  Bdredve  StmU 

December    31st,    1921 

Assets $71,851,299.62 

Deposits 68.201,299.62 

Capital  ;  ctvially  Paid  Up 1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds...      2.650,000.00 

Emplojees'    Pension    Fund 371,753.46 

A  dividend  of  FOUR  AND  ONE-QUARTER 
(4J4)  er  cent,  per  annum  was  declared  for  the 
six  m  ;oths   ending   December  31,    1921. 


known  to  her  contemporaries  and  to  her  pos- 
terity as  the  Princess  de  Chimaj'.  Time  was 
— Victorian  time  to  be  sure — when  such 
memoirs  would  not  be  considered  edifying. 
But  times  change.  M.  Frederic  Masson  of  the 
French  Academy,  who  writes  an  introduction 
to  this  diverting  little  volume,  remarks  that 
the  lineage  of  the  Princess  de  Chimay  was 
one  of  the  "secrets  of  societj'  that  every  one 
conspired  to  keep."  One  can  not  help  won- 
dering why  in  an  age  that  still  pretends  to 
the  conventions  it  shoidd  not  be  still  kept  a 
secret.  One  also  can  not  help  wondering  if 
we  are  to  be  honored  with  memoirs  of  all  the 
other  daughters  of  Napoleon.  Why  play 
favorites?  However,  there  is  an  adequate 
reason  for  publishing  the  princess'  memoirs, 
for  she  has  given  a  graphic  picture  of  her  own 
interesting  life  and  of  the  Europe  of  her  day. 
Since  Napoleon  played  no  other  than  the 
initial  role  in  her  career  and  since  that  was 
not  recognized  in  her  lifetime,  it  seems  hardly 
worth  mentioning,  let  alone  making  it  the 
theme  and  raison  d'etre  of  the  book.  One 
must  remember,  though,  that  this  is  a  French 
memoir  compiled  by  a  descendant  of  the  im- 
perial connection  and  that  family  pride  is 
strong.  That,  at  least,  is  the  explanation.  It 
is  not  sufficient  excuse.  Family  histories 
should  be  privately  printed,  and  though  the 
remark  is  not  relevant  to  the  present  volume, 
persons  who  print  private  letters  that  were 
never  meant  for  publication  should  be  legis- 
lated against.  In  conclusion,  readers  and 
Rovers  of  memoirs  will  find  in  "A  Daughter 
of  Napoleon"  a  beguiling  chapter  of  French 
social  histon.'.  . 

Of  topical  interest  to  every  one  concerned 
with  Irish  affairs  is  Francis  Hackett's  "The 
Story  of  the  Irish  Nation"  (The  Centura- 
Company:  $2.50),  which  takes  the  history  of 
Erin  from  its  amorphous  beginnings  up  to  the 
verj'  present  of  Griffith  and  De  Valera  and 
Collins.  It  is  useless  to  pretena  that  Mr. 
Hackett's  latest  is  not  Irish  propaganda.  It 
is,  in  fact,  deliberately  labeled  as  patriotic 
propaganda  and  one  can  but  admire  its  can- 
dor. Considering  that  it  was  written  in  the 
heat  of  revolution  and  civil  war  it  is  remark- 
ably cool,  and  so  far  from  being  surprised  at 
its  moderate  passion,  one  is  surprised  that  it 
is  not  more  passionate.  Of  course,  it  is  easy 
to  point  out  that  a  history  should  not  be  par- 
tisan. It  should  not.  That  is  why  it  is  im- 
possible to  write  histoo'-  We  must  wait  for 
the  man  from  Mars  if  we  are  ever  to  have  a 
(dispassionate  history  and  even  then  he  will  no 
doubt  be  biased  by  Martian  parallax.  But 
sophistry  aside,  "The  Story  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tion" is  not  so  much  a  serious  history  as  a 
sincere  attempt  to  plead  the  Irish  cause  to  a 
world  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  the  Irish 
past.  As  such  it  is  a  piece  of  passionate 
argument  that  one  must  listen  to  respectfuUy 
and  sympathetically. 


One  of  the  outstanding  novels  of  the  past 
week  is  "Adrienne  Toner"  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;  $2).  by  Anne  Douglas  Sedg^vick  of 
"Tante"  fame.  Mrs.  Sedg^vick  has  not  lost 
power  in  the  years  we  have  not  heard  from 
her.  "Adrienne  Toner"  deser\-es  not  only  to 
become  a  best-seller,  which  it  probably  will, 
but  a  literarj'  catchword  as  it  inevitably  must, 
since  there  is  nothing  else  like  Adrienne  in 
all  fiction.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  Mrs.  SedgAvick's  feat  in  creating  Adrienne 
is  comparable  to  Thackeray's  in  producing 
Becky  Sharp.  The  creation  of  Adrienne  is 
equally  unique,  though  one  must  admit  that 
her  execution  is  not  equally  adroit.  Mrs. 
SedgAvick  is  burdened  with  the  handicap  of 
so  many  women  writers — sentimentality.  She 
got  along  admirably  until  she  began  to  feel 
sorry  for  the  tribulations  she  had  heaped  on 
her  heroine  and  then  began  to  sentimentalize 
about  her.  Such  a  volte  face  in  attitude  on 
the  authors  part  is  fatal.  If  he  or  she  suffers 
such  a  change  of  heart  the  only  thing  left  to 
do  is  rewrite.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not 
so  much  a  change  of  feeling  as  a  groping  to- 
wards the  dramatic.  There  is  a  current  tend- 
ency in  fiction  to  mask  a  character  in  a  cer- 
tain guise  and  then  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
history  to  tear  away  the  mask,  revealing  the 
hero  or  heroine  in  his  proper  heroic  colors. 
Mrs.  Sedg\vick  has  done  it  here,  and  at  least 
two  other  current  novels,  "Lilia  Chenoworth" 
and  "Saint  Teresa"  employed  the  same  queer 
device.  We  do  not  like  it.  It  is  poor  art 
and  it  is  poor  psychologi,'.  It  smacks  of  cheap 
melodrama  and  detracts  from  whatever  other 
merits  a  book  may  have.  "Adrienne  Toner" 
has  fortunately  many  to  counterbalance  this 
weakness.  With  the  exception  of  the  noted 
defect,  it  is  really  an  admirable  piece  of 
fiction,    founded,   one  is  sure,   on   fact. 

R.  G. 


Notes  of  Books  and  Authors. 
An  International  Book  Fair  is  scheduled  to 
be  held  in  Florence  under  the  patronage  of 
the  King  of  Italy  this  month.  It  is  heralded 
as  the  largest  international  book  exhibit  ever 
gotten  together.  The  object  is  to  promote 
among  the  nations  mutual  knowledge  of  their 
respective    book   production    and    to    facilitate 


international  book  commerce,  which  is  now 
hampered  by  the  exchange  and  by  the  slow- 
ness and  cost  of  transportation  as  well  as  by 
the  exchange  of  translations.  There  is  still 
a  further  object — namely,  to  restore  by  inter- 
national comparisons  a  definite  national  char- 
acter to  the  art  of  printing  and  binding.  Pub- 
lishers and  book  producers  of  all  nations  are 
invited  to  show  their  products.  A  fair  with- 
in a  fair  will  be  the  antiquarian  section, 
where  rare  manuscripts  and  books  will  be 
shown.  Other  important  exhibits  will  be  that 
of  the  book  illustrators  and  decorators.  The 
fair  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Italian  Book 
Publishers'  Association  in  cooperation  with 
the  Leonardo  Foundation  for  Italian   Culture. 

Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  is  about  to  publish  a 
second  volume  of  "Things  That  Have  Inter- 
ested Me." 

Hitherto  unpublished  manuscripts  of  Jane 
Austen  are  shortly  to  be  published,  including 
a  history  of  England. 

A  London  paper  has  quoted  the  Chicago 
Daily  Ne7cs  as  saying:  "It  is  not  supposed 
that  Margot  Asquith  will  spoil  all  of  Arthur 
Balfour's  skillful  work  in  the  United  States.' 
From  which  we  infer  that  the  irony  of  the 
situation  is  not  lost  on   England. 

"Sir  Wilfred  Laurier's  Life."  by  Oscar 
Douglas  Skelton,  is  announced  by  the  Oxford 
L'niversity  Press  American  Branch.  The  vol- 
ume will  be  read  with  special  interest  in  the 
light  of  recent  events  in  Canada,  and  it  deals 
fully  with  the  romantic  side  of  Laurier's 
career.  Mr.  Skelton  is  known  as  the  biog- 
rapher of  Gait. 

The  first  five  volumes  of  the  George  Moore 
limited  edition  will  be  published  some  time 
early  in  June  by  Boni  &  Liveright.  This  set, 
which  is  the  first  definitive  edition  of  George 
Moore's  works,  will  be  complete,  and  will  con- 
tain two  volumes  which  have  never  been  pub- 
lished before — called  "In  Single  Strictness" 
and  "Peronik  the  Fool,  Daphnis  and  Chloe, 
etc."  Mr.  Moore  is  writing  a  volume  to  re- 
place "Impressions  and  Opinions,"  which  will 
be  called  "A  Parley."  The  Moore  books  will 
be  published  in  their  original  sequence.  Al- 
most all  of  them  have  had  textual  changes 
made  in  them. 

Statistics  for  the  last  Six  months  of  the 
Modern  Librarj-  are  now  available.  They 
show  that  "Dorian  Gray,"  "The  Way  of  -All 
Flesh."  "Whitman's  Poems,"  "Pepys'  Diary," 
and  "Madame  Bovary"  are  the  five  most  pop- 
ular titles.  "Treasure  Island,"  "Soldiers 
Three."  and,  strangely  enough,  Meredith's 
"Diana  of  the  Crossways"  are  the  three  titles 
in    least    demand. 

Frank  M.  Chapman,  the  noted  ornitholo- 
^st,  has  found  that  bird  migrations  are 
heaviest  during  the  early  weeks  of  May, 
reaching  a  peak  about  the  10th  of  the  month. 
Hence  now  is  the  time  when  all  bird  lovers 
are  keenly  counting  up  the  number  of  species 


^~ 

AH  Books  that  are  reviewed  in'  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square                San  Francisco 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  SL 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Fr.inci5C0,  Cal, 


IF 


YOU   ARE    A    REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old  Book 
Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE,  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Sutter. 

Rare  Old  Booki  Boucht,  Sold  and  Hunted  For  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (foimaly  of  the  While  Hook) 


NEWBEGIN'S    BOOKSTORE 

358  POST  STREET      SAN  FRANCISCO 

Opposite  Union  Square 

A  Shop  knowm  for  its  courteous  service,  sod  a 

pleasant  place  to  browse. 

Information  on  books,  authors  and  editions 
gladly  given.  Books  bought  and  sold.  Buyer 
will    call. 

Telephone   Douglas   2810 


they  can  see.  Chapman's  "What  Bird  Is 
That?"  (Appleton)  is  found  to  be  an  invalu- 
able aid,  convenient  to  slip  in  the  pocket,  and 
so  arranged  that  a  large  number  of  pictures 
of  birds,  arranged  according  to  season  of  ap- 
pearance, and  showing  color,  markings,  and 
relative  size,  are  found  on  one  page.  As  the 
bird  army  flies  by  the  quickness  and  ease  of 
identification  afforded  by  "What  Bird  Is 
That?"   are  essential. 

Mr.  Stephen  Graham  has  left  England  for  a 
year's  tramp  on  the  Continent. 


CAPITAL  WANTED 


Progressive,  fast-growing  Pacific 
Coast  manufacturer  of  staple  line  of 
goods  permitting  of  vast  expansion, 
requires  525,000  additional  capital 
and  services  of  an  intelligent,  first- 
class  man.  Excellent  opportunity 
offered  for  man  of  vision  and 
ability.  One  who  is  capable  of 
earning  $12,000  per  year.  Money 
alone  will  not  do.  Box  H,  The  Ar- 
gonaut. 


Bekins  Moved  Ftifnitafe 

lefove  cMiomohiUs'beca'me  loopuhv 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  when  a  young 
man  still  went  courting  in  a  buggy 
— BEKINS  was  moving,  pack- 
ing, shipping  and  storing  furni- 
ture for  San  Franciscans. 

— Good  serrice  and  reasonable  rates 
have  caused  the  business  to  grow 
to  its  present  size. 


Fire  Proof  Storage 

San  Francisco  Oakland 

13  th  a;  Mission 
Market  15 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

The  Girl  from  Montana. 
A  new  novel  by  the  popular  author  of 
"Marchia  Schuyler"  is  "The  Girl  from  ilon- 
tana,"  a  story  in  which  Mrs.  Hill  has  ample 
opportunity  to  exercise  her  gift  for  the  por- 
traiture of  young  girls.  The  plot  is  the 
typical  Western  one  of  a  gallant  tenderfoot, 
a  Montana  "bad  man,"  a  lone  girl,  cut  off 
from  civilization  and  three  thousand  miles 
from  friends — all  the  blood  and  thunder,  in 
short,  of  the  tj'pical  Western  thriller.  What 
makes  "The  Girl  from  Montana"  different 
from  its  fellows  is  Mrs.  Hill's  dainty  style, 
which  is,  however,  better  fitted  to  the  old- 
fashioned  romances  of  her  earlier  manner, 
and  her  gift  for  characterization. 

The  Girl  from  Montana.  By  Grace  Livingston 
Hill-  Philadelphia:  J-  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$1.50. 


The  New  Heavens 
Dr.  Hale,  director  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Ob- 
ser\-ator>'  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  at  Wash- 
ington, has  conferred  a  favor  on  the  public  by 
writing  "The  New  Heavens."  Astronomers  of 
his  "magnitude"  are  usually  too  absorbed 
in  the  heavens  to  know  there  is  a  reading  pub- 
lic that  is  not  equally  absorbed,  but  that  would 
like  to  know  something  of  the  all-engrossing 
subject.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Hale  came  to 
the  rescue  of  the  astronomically  benighted 
with  "The  Study  of  Stellar  Evolution."  This 
volume,  which  was  an  untechnical  account  of 
modern  astrophysical  research,  is  now  out  of 
print  and  has  become  in  the  fourteen  years 
since  its  appearance  out  of  date.  Dr.  Hale 
had  no  time  to  rewrite  nor  to  publish 
a  re\-ised  edition,  but  from  time  to  time  he 
contributed  articles  to  Scribn-er's  Magazine, 
which  he  has  now  collected  in  "The  Kew 
Heavens."  One  of  the  necessary  features  of 
an  astronomical  treatise  are  the  illustrations, 
and  in  order  to  present  them  as  clearly  as 
possible  astronomies  are  usually  printed  on 
the  best  of  papers.  "The  New  Heavens," 
which  is  admirable  in  this  respect,  is  there- 
fore a  verj'  attractive  book,  as  well  as  a  very 
useful  one  to  the  well-informed  person  who 
wishes  to  be  better  informed. 

The    New    He.\vens.      By    George    Ellery    Hale. 
New    York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1.50. 


The  Story  of  Drugs. 
Henry  C.  Fuller  has  written  his  "The  Story 
pf  Drugs"  on  the  theory  that  the  average  in- 
telligent man  and  woman  has  grown  impatient 
St  the  mystery  that   has   been   made    for   cen- 


turies about  the  nature  of  materia  medica. 
He  tells  in  the  approved  popular  style  of  a 
handbook  for  laymen  what  drugs  are,  their 
sources — whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  min- 
eral, of  the  beginnings  and  accomplishments 
of  the  drug  industry,  and  how  medicines  are 
made.  His  discussion  of  the  medical  role  of 
alcohol  will  surprise  many  lay  readers.  The 
general  field  of  vaccine  and  serum  therapy, 
which  has  been  so  recently  explored,  is  made 
clear  to  the  unprofessional  reader.  An  in- 
teresting chapter  on  vitamines  is  entitled 
"The  Spirit  World  of  Medicine."  Among 
practical  features  is  a  plan  for  an  adequate 
domestic  medicine  chest :  but  the  book  is  not 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  home  medicine  book. 
Its  subject  is  drugs  and  not  ills.  Mr.  Fuller's 
technicalities  are  made  ver>'  clear  and  very 
readable  and  his  book  is  well  calculated  to 
enlarge  the  information  of  practically  every 
one. 

"The  Story  of  Drugs'*  was  suggested  to  its 
author  by  innumerable  questions  put  to  him 
by  acquaintances,  many  of  them  professional 
chemists  and  physicians,  but  all  of  whom  had 
something  to  learn  on  the  subject  of  drugs. 
Mr.  Fuller  has  been  engaged  in  chemical  re- 
search for  years.  He  has  been  associated 
with  Dr.  Wiley  and  "the  Pure  Food  law"  and 
with  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Research, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Story  of  Drugs.  By  H.  C.  Fuller.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company;   $3. 


Psychic  Research. 

The  latest  discovery-  in  spiritistic  matters  is 
that  spirits  are  not  spirits,  as  one-half  of  the 
world,  called  gullible  by  the  other  incredulous 
though  anxious  half,  formerly  believed.  A 
French  scientist  has  declared  so-called  psy- 
chic manifestations  as  not  at  all  necessarily 
supernatural.  These  phenomena  that  super- 
stitious and  ignorant  man  has  relegated  to 
the  realm  of  the  mystical  since  his  savage 
infancy  are,  according  to  latest  research, 
simply  a  less  concrete  form  of  physical 
science  that  would  have  been  discovere."!  and 
explored  long  ago  but  for  the  superstition 
and  quackery  that  has  surrounded  it.  It  is 
still  problematical  whether  it  is  of  any  prac- 
tical value  now  that  it  is  being  exploited,  but 
presumably'  no  realm  of  knowledge  should  be 
neglected. 

Probably  the  most  scientific  book  up  to  date 
in  English  on  psychic  manifestations  is  "The 
Psychic  Structures  at  the  Goligher  Circle." 
To  those  versed  in  older  psychic  research  this 
title  may  mean  something.  To  the  outsider, 
it  unfortunately  means  nothing,  and  one  must 


A  novel  of  compelling  interest 

A  MAN  OF  PURPOSE 

By   Donald    Richberg 


12mo.  336  pages.  Net  $1. 75 

The    amazing    life-story    of    a    man    who    dared.      Reads    like 
life  and  grips  the  reader  from  the  opening  page, 
unforgettable  portrait  of  a  human  soul. 


a    document    from 
The 


A  Dictionary  of  Classified 
Quotations 

Edited  by  W.  Gurnev  Eenham.  %vo, 
660  pages.     Xct  $5.00. 

Lives  of  Poor  Boys  Who  Beceune 
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overcome  one's  native  dislike  for  the  subject 
in  order  to  find  out.  The  author  is  W.  J* 
Crawford,  late  lecturer  in  mechanical  en- 
gineering at  Queen's  University  at  Belfast. 
The  reader  is  slightly  reassured  by  the  con- 
crete and  mundane  calling  of  the  author  of 
this  book  on  psychic  research,  the  gist  of 
which  is  that  psychism  can  be  subjected  to 
precise  scientific  treatment  and  that  the  mani- 
festations which  men  have  jeered  at  or  been 
awed  by  for  countless  centuries  are  really  a 
sort  of  fourth-dimensional  quality  or  sense 
that  some  people  have — that  perhaps  every 
one  has — and  which  consists  in  the  auto- 
kinetic  power  of  something  tangible  and 
ponderable  to  separate  itself  from  its  pos- 
sessive body  and  flit  about  doing  things  quite 
on  its  own.  The  old  faithful  will  probably 
call  this  self-willed  flitter — which  Dr.  Craw- 
ford calls  "plasma" — spirit  or  soul  or  em- 
bodied will.  But  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating  and  the  proof  of  a  spirit  should 
be  in  its  invisibilitj-.  If  a  spirit  is  not 
pthereal,  what  in  the  world  is  ?  The  real 
scientific  contribution  of  this  book  is  that  so- 
called  spiritistic  phenomena  are  really  an  un- 
explored field  of  material  phenomena.  "There 
are  more  things  in  Heaven  and  earth,  Horatio. 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

The  Psychic  Structures  at  the  Goltgher 
Circle.  By  W.  J.  Crawford.  Xew  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton   &   Co.;    $5. 
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Our  Pear-Shaped  Globe. 

While  Dowie  insisted  that  the  earth  was 
flat,  and  his  successor,  Voliva.  sticks  to  the 
same  opinion,  serious  scientists  now  begin  to 
hark  back  to  the  theory  which  Columbus 
formulated  on  his  third  voyage,  that  the  earth 
is   shaped    somewhat   like   a   pear. 

The  eminent  geologist  Sollas  affirms  that 
if  the  earth  is  tending  to  become  r«.und,  it  has 
not  yet  become  so.  It  even  appears  that  what 
is  today  the  moon  belonged  originally  to  the 
stem  end  of  the  terrestrial  pear,  which  in  the 
course  of  violent  rotation  threw  it  off. 

This,  says  the  Petit  Parisien.  is  a  theory. 
It  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  other,  but  any- 
way it  is  well  not  to  get  excited  o\'er  it. 
Men  were  just  as  well  oflf  when  they  be- 
lieved that  the  earth  was  flat  and  did  not 
suspect  the  existence  of  antipodes. 


Liberty  is  a  slow  growth.  Middle  names 
were  once  illegal  in  England,  and  bathing  in 
Boston. 
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The  First  War'Book. 

Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey  describes  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  the  first  book  on  war 
ever  writen.  It  was  the  work  of  a  China- 
man, Sun  Tzu : 

"The  book  was,  until  quite  recently,  the 
recognized  text-book  on  the  art  of  war  for 
modern  Chinese  students  of  strategy — yet  this 
slated-pattern  militarj'  classic  of  China  was 
written  by  Sun  Tzu  a  generation  before  Aris- 
totle !" 

Who  was  Sun  Tzu  ? 

"I  think  I  can  best  explain  the  kind  of  man 
that  Sun  Tzu  was  by  calling  him  the  first 
staff  college  professor  ever  let  loose  upon  a 
wondering  world.  We  do  not  know  a  great 
deal  about  Sun  Tzu's  life  and  work,  except 
that  he  was  verj-  masterful,  verj-  opinionative. 
in  fact  a  thorough-going  schoolmaster,  and 
that  the  k-ings  and  dukes  and  statesmen  whom 
he  influenced  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly 
dominated  by  his  powerful  will.  Indeed,  he 
appears  to  have  practiced  upon  them  the  first 
principle  of  the  art  of  war.  As  will  be  re- 
membered, war  has  been  described  as  'making 
your  will  prevail  over  that  of  the  enemy.' " 

The  book  is  not  a  great  work,  but  rather  a 
statement   of  ideas   and  facts. 


Is  it,  then,  true  that  "at  no  time  in  our 
literary  histon^  was  the  English  public,  as 
represented  by  its  critics  and  leaders  of  taste, 
less  qualified  to  admire  and  celebrate  William 
Shakespeare"?  Is  it  true  that  never  before 
has  his  fame  been  "so  low  or  so  confused"? 
My  own  answer  would  be  that  never  before 
have  Shakespeare's  critics  been  so  generally 
enlightened,  his  essential  potencies  so  clearly 
felt,  his  fame  so  secure,  and  his  contempora- 
neity so  obvious,  says  Karl  Young  in  the 
North  American  Review.  And  this  good  for- 
tune arises  in  large  measure,  I  think,  from 
the  fact  that  in  these  times  readers  of  his 
plays  are  more  directly  fixing  their  atten- 
tion where  Shakespeare  certainly  fixed  his. 
If  we  are  losing  interest  in  those  vexed  in- 
quiries as  to  when  Macbeth  first  conceived  the 
murder,  why  Emilia  was  silent  about  the 
handkerchief,  and  why  Hamlet  pretended 
madness,  we  are  the  more  direct  and  ardent 
in  our  attention  to  Macbeth,  Desdemona,  and 
Hamlet    themselves. 


The  elephant  is  not  the  zoological  Methuse-  , 
lah  he  is  often  said  to  be;  he  lives  about  100 
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;the  miller-bates  premiere. 

An  array  of  pleased  smiles,  a  constant 
ripple  of  laughter,  greeted  the  steady  flow  of 
witty  sallies  that  made  us  enjoy  "Her  Friend 
the  King"  in  spite  of  its  faults.  The  play 
is  a  sentimental  comedy,  rather  reminiscent  of 
Captain  Marshall's  "The  Royal  Family,"  which 
had  a  big  vogue  all  over  the  country,  oh, 
asons  and  aaons  ago.  There  wasn't  an  Ameri- 
can widow  in  that  play,  which  pre-dated  the 
era  when  American  millionaire  widows,  her- 
baceous or  otherwise,  calmly  and  with  the  ut- 
most sang  froid  debate  within  themselves,  as 
they  successfully  storm  the  social  barriers 
hitherto  so  impregnable  in  shielding  royalty, 
whether  or  not  they  would  do  well  matri- 
monially to  annex  a  princelet ;  or  even  a 
kinglet. 

But  in  "The  Royal  Family"  there  was  the 
same  incognito  romance  helped  on  between 
the  two  young  royalties.  Otherwise,  except 
for  the  public's  privilege  of  being  admitted  on 
terms  of  intimacy,  in  both  plays,  with  such 
loftily  placed  personages,  one  comedy  does  not 
resemble  the   other. 

"Her  Friend  the  King"  is  really  in  process 
of  a  try-out  here  in  San  Francisco,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  it  will  be  subjected  to  some 
excisions.  Greater  brevity  in  the  third  and 
fourth  acts  would  improve  it.  It  is  also  a 
grave  error  to  cause  the  prince  so  thoroughly 
to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  the  widow.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  have  him  do  what 
we  in  the  audience  believed,  at  first,  that  he 
really  was  doing:  make  a  pretense  of  falling 
in  love  with  the  widow,  in  order  to  provoke 
Princess  Lydia,  who  might  hang  back  a  little, 
to  a  warmer  response.  At  any  rate  even  so- 
phisticated theatre-goers  feel  their  suscepti- 
bilities toward  the  engaging  young  prince 
somewhat  huffed  by  his  inconstancy. 

The  situation  arose  from  the  old  romantic 
tendency  of  authors  to  shower  triumphs  on  an 
irresistible  heroine,  such  as  Mrs.  Hastings  is 
supposed  to  be.  But  Mrs.  Hastings'  archness 
and  charm  are  sufficiently  established  without 
going  to  such  lengths  as  running  the  danger 
of  antagonizing  the  spectator's  sympathy. 

The  plot  of  "Her  Friend  the  King"  is 
plainly  perceived  to  be  rather  attenuated,  and 
melodrama  is  invoked  to  run  it  out  to  due 
lengths;  although  it  reaches  slightly  undue 
lengths.  However,  in  a  play  of  this  kind, 
which  is  palpably  written  merely  for  light  en- 
tertainment, we  accept  the  melodrama  as  part 
of  it,  and,  knowing  that  Europe  seethes  at  all 
times,  but  particularly  since  the  war,  with 
murderous  conspiracy,  are  not  quarreling  at 
all  at  the  element  of  seriousness  that  is  sud- 
denly injected  into  the  smiling  King  George's 
operatically  involved  affairs. 

The  really  most  commendable  element  in 
the  piece  is  the  way  the  dialogue  has  been 
handled.  The  various  personages  converse 
characteristically.  Whether  princesses  can  be- 
come as  free,  natural,  and  spontaneous  as 
does  Lydia  after  her  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, whether  kings,  surrounded  by  courtiers 
and  deception,  can  be  as  clear-sighted  and 
humorously  perspicacious  as  King  George,  we 
do  not  know,  not  being  accustomed,  like 
American  multi-millionairesses,  easily  to  in- 
vite royalty  to  stay  to  lunch.  But  we  enjoyed 
Lydia's  and  her  father's  new  understanding 
Lydia's  youthful  revolts  against  the  harness 
of  state  policy  that  cramps  the  tender  limbs 
of  princesses,  the  dry  yet  genial  and  ever- 
ready  sallies  of  the  king,  and  the  quick  and 
characteristically  American  humor  in  the  re- 
sponses of  the  widow.  And  the  prince  was  a 
nice,  well-bred  blonde  boy  with  the  British 
accent  common  to  all  the  sprigs  of  royalty  on 
the  Continent  when  they  speak  English 

Mr.  Miller,  as  usual,  treated  us  well  in  re- 
spect to  the  company  he  brought  with  him  I 
think  his  New  York  confreres  in  the  pro- 
ducing business  must  have  felt  very  covetous 
when  he  went  from  these  shores  after  his  last 
season  here  loaded  to  the  gunwales  with 
boodle  amounting  to  nearly  eighty  thousand 
dollars.  Mr  Miller  is  an  excellent  business 
man,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  returns  the 
most  constant  and  friendly  sentiments  enter- 
tained toward  him  by  our  community.  But 
business  is  business.  He  evidently  'said  to 
himself.  Catch  me  staying  in  the  effete  East 
when  they  like  Blanche  Bates  and  me  so  much 
m  California."  So  he  rustled  around,  gath- 
ered a  good  company  together,  and  came  back 
at  his  earnest  convenience. 
.  Also,  being  well  aware  that  Ruth  Chatter- 
tpn-  and  Bruce  McRae  are  quite  solid  with 
Californ    ,ns,    he    takes    no    risks    with    other 


players,  but  holds  them  in  reserve  for  the 
next  play,  "The  Awful  Truth,"  by  Arthur 
Richman. 

Although  "Her  Friend  the  King"  is  drama- 
tized from  a  novel  called  'High  Life,"  written 
by  Harrison  Rhodes,  it  bears  all  the  marks  of 
having  been  done  to  order  with  Henry  Miller 
and  Blanche  Bates  in  mind  for  the  two  chief 
personages.  Hence  these  two  players  make  a 
most  agreeable  impression  in  their  respective 
roles,  which  present  them,  in  spite  of  King 
George's  royal  background,  in,  on  the  whole, 
rather  a   familiar  light. 

Blanche  Bates,  by  the  way,  lived  thoroughly 
up  to  her  role  in  the  matter  of  costumes. 
Her  clothes  are  fairlj'  thrilling,  and  oh,  girls, 
any  quantities  of  changes.  She  carried  them 
very  smartly,  too.  I  am  much  of  the  opinion 
that  as,  since  her  last  visit  here,  she  has  be- 
come appreciably  slender,  she  has  been 
having  herself  planed  down  in  preparation  for 
this  role,  which  demands  that  she  be  the  last 
word  in  smartness  and  style. 

Annette  Westbai',  when  the  princess  shed 
her  dull  cocoon  and  emerged  as  a  butterfly, 
contrived,  whether  intentionally  or  not  I  know 
not,  to  strike  a  decidedly  foreign  note  in  her 
progressively  radiant  costumes,  which  very 
aptly  made  the  necessary  contrast  to  the 
widow's  up-to-dateness,  and  yet  appreciably 
held  their  own.  Annette  Westbay  is  new  to 
us;  but  then  she  must  be  comparatively  new 
to  the  stage,  as  she  is  verj'  young.  She  is  a 
slender,  girlish  little  creature  with  marked 
features  to  which  a  few  years  will,  perhaps, 
lend  a  too  early  maturity.  But  at  present  she 
is  a  very  attractive  ingenue.  Her  most  notice- 
able asset  in  the  beauty  line  aside  from  her 
childlike  slenderness,  is  a  head  of  beautiful 
hair  and  a  pair  of  unusually  large  and  beau- 
tiful eyes,  which,  however,  she  uses  too  con- 
sciously. A  little  more  experience  in  life  will 
teach  the  young  thing  that  a  woman  should 
never  exert  any  of  her  charms  too  con- 
sciously. 

Perhaps  the  coquetries  of  the  widow  are 
slightly  overstressed.  But  this  is  due,  no 
doubt,  to  Blanche  Bates  being  called  on  to 
fill  the  role  of  a  woman  who  is,  on  the  whole, 
almost   too    romantically    irresistible. 

Geoffrey  Kerr  is  very  much  at  home  in  the 
role  of  the  prince;  so  much  so  that  we  will- 
ingly accept  him  as  the  type  of  the  young, 
well-bred  prince  of  the  present  day  who  is 
inconvenienced  with  opinions  and  disposed  to 
play  a  hand  in  his  own  destiny. 

A.  E.  Thomas,  no  doubt,  is  the  one  of  the 
two  collaborators — Harrison  Rhodes  being  the 
other — who  understands  so  well  the  art  of 
quick,  easy  repartee,  which  shows,  in  King 
George's  case,  a  knowledge  of  life  and  a 
shrewdly  satiric  perception  of  its  inconsisten- 
cies and  insincerities.  And  as  he  made  all 
the  personages  of  the  play  speak  in  character, 
so  Eidgerton,  governess  to  the  princess,  re- 
mains delightfully  mid-Victorian  throughout 
the  play.  The  role  was  excellently  played  by 
Marguerite  St.  John,  who  showed  consistency 
and  an  underlj'ing,  carefully  restrained  sense 
of  humor  in  her  depiction  of  Bidgerton's  tear- 
ful rebellion  against  twentieth-century  icono- 
clasm. 

The  actors — Messrs.  Andrews,  Harvey,  and 
Willard — who  represented  the  men  in  the 
king's  suite  were  more  than  acceptable  in  the 
roles  to  which  their  appearance  was  well 
suited,  and  Mr.  Miller,  experienced  manager 
that  he  is,  had  contrived  to  evolve  an  atmos- 
phere suitable  to  the  respect  without  ob- 
sequiousness which  would  naturally  surround 
even  as  easy-going  but  essentially  royal — mod 
ernly  royal — a  king  as  this  George  of  Con 
stantia. 


SHAKESPEAREAN    DRAMA. 


The  engagement  of  Walter  Hampden,  just 
concluded  in  San  Francisco,  was  the  means  of 
bringing  to  local  attention  the  actor  who,  dur- 
ing the  next  decade  or  so,  is  to  uphold  the 
Shakespearean  tradition.  The  Sothem-Mar- 
lowe  pair,  having  previously  retired  from  the 
stage  for  a  time,  may  be  said  to  have  but 
partly  returned  to  it,  as  they  indulge  them- 
selves with  long  vacations.  Robert  Mantell, 
who  in  any  case  is  limited  in  range  and  with- 
out real  distinction,  is  apparently  getting 
ready  to  feature  his  wife,  and  that  means, 
probably,  that  he  sees  retirement  a  few  years 
away.  Kellerd,  who  is  an  experienced  and 
capable  if  not  inspired  player,  does  not  seem 
able  to  harness  up  with  a  good  business  man- 
ager, and  remains  comparatively  obscure ; 
without  prestige  or   fame. 

In  any  case,  none  of  these  men  are  really 
inspired  tragedians.  All  capable,  two  of  them, 
at  least,  sufficiently  careful  students  of  the 
Shakespearean  tradition  to  present  their  own 
share  in  the  plays  with  dignitj-  and  with 
scholarly  authority,  no  one  of  them  has  wholly 
succeeded  in  meeting  the  exactions  of  the 
more  discriminating  lovers  of  the  Shake- 
spearean drama.  Of  the  three  Sothern  comes 
nearest  to  it.  But  he  has,  or  used  to  have, 
romantic  charm — which  the  others  certainly 
lack — lays  out  more  money  on  his  produc- 
tions than  Mantell.  has  much  better  support, 
and  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  famous 
wife  of  rare  quality  in  her  depiction  o^  the 
Shakespearean     heroines.      Besides,    h?     can. 


better  than  either  of  the  other  two  men,  give 
the  illusion  of  comparative  youth. 

Walter  Hampden  has  the  advantage  of  all 
three  of  them  in  respect  to  years.  A  man  of 
physically  fine  appearance,  he  has  height, 
a  graceful  figure,  and  a  handsome  counte- 
nance. He  can  appeal  to  the  exactions  of  an 
esthetic  taste  and  to  the  sense  of  poetic  fit- 
ness because  of  the  grace,  charm,  and  distinc- 
tion of  his  appearance.  He  is  able  to  separate 
himself  from  all  modernness  of  suggestion  by 
the  mediaeval  picturesqueness  of  appearance 
that  he  accomplishes;  and  he  is  fortunate  in- 
deed in  the  possession  of  a  beautiful  voice  full 
of  warmth  of  tone,  and  flexible  anS  free  in 
the  variety  of  its  intonation. 

It  is  plain  that  this  actor  leaves  nothing  to 
chance.  Some  of  his  attitudes,  notably  that 
which  he  makes  the  dying  Othello  assume  by 
the  death-bed  of  his  tragically  imolated  love, 
are  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  famous 
paintings;  and  his  fine  voice  has  been  sys- 
tematically trained  and  developed.  Also  his 
acting  is  full  of  minute  detail  which  notably 
aids  in  conveying  the  subjective  suggestion. 
A  good  illustration  of  this  may  be  remem- 
bered in  the  treatment  of  the  hands,  in 
"Othello,"  which,  when  the  Moor  was  caught 
in  the  flood-tide  of  agony,  shared  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  emotions  indicated  in  the  con- 
vulsed countenance.  Also  the  player  by  a 
gubtlety  of  technique  which  it  is  difficult  to 
grasp,  so  delicately  is  it  employed,  makes  the 
spectator  aware  of  Othello's  perception,  even 
when  jealousy  is  tearing  him  cruelly,  that  this 
is  a  snowy  lily,  or  a  fine  and  precious  pearl, 
that  has  chosen  to  bestow  its  sovereign  and 
delicate  beauty  on  his  dark  bosom. 

Mr.  Hampden  gave  a  very  intelligent  por- 
.trayal  of  Macbeth,  but  his  Othello  touched 
greatness.  As  yet  he  shows  unevenness  in  his 
work.  In  that  comparatively  tranquil  moment 
in  the  drama  when  Othello,  serene  in  the 
know-ledge  that  without  magic  or  guile  he  has 
won  the  lovely  Desdemona  for  his  own.  excul- 
pates himself  before  the  tribunal,  the  actor 
did  not  entirely  succeed  in  pouring  a  flood  of 
calm,  poetic  beauty  over  the  scene.  There 
was  a  falling  off  in  the  spectator's  rising  tide 
of  profound  gratification  which  was  destined, 
however,  to  reach  its  full  flood  later. 

For,  in  the  long  and  trying  handkerchief 
scene,  Mr.  Hampden  thrilled  his  audience  into 
a  profoundly  moving  reco.tjnition  of  the  im- 
minent tragedy  that  was  impending  through 
craft  and  wickedness  work-ing  on  a  noble  soul 
unarmed  against  such  base  weapons.  So  that. 
as  the  tragedy  darkly  lowered,  an  inner  voice 
seemed  to  repeat  Othello's  own  words,  "But 
yet  the  pity  of  it!      O,  the  pity  of  it!" 

But  again,  in  that  magnificent  passage  be- 
ginning 

It    is   the  cause,    it    is  the   cause,    my    soul. — 
Let   me   not   name   it    to   you,    you    chaste    stars! — 
It  is  the  cause    .    .    . 

the  player's  muse  again  faltered.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  in  this  role  at  least,  he  excels  par- 
ticularly in  the  delineation  of  the  Moor  in  his 
moments  of  supreme  emotion.  For,  at  such 
times,   the  actor  approximated   real   greatness. 

Mr.  Hampden's  countenance  is  so  expres- 
sive of  the  storms  that  sweep  over  Othello's 
tortured  soul  that  it  is  cause  for  wonder  that 
the  stage  is  kept  so  nearly  dark.  The  actor, 
in  physical  representation,  presents  a  beauti- 
ful Othello,  well  worth  looking  at.  An  au- 
dience dislikes  a  prolongedly  darkened  stage, 
and  this  one  wished,  besides,  to  see  more 
clearly  features  that  were  so  graphically  con- 
veying the  Moor's  emotions.  Similar  con- 
ditions also  bothered  Mr.  Hampden's  earnest 
admirers  during  the  performance  of  "Mac 
beth." 

The  members  of  the  company,  although  it 
was  composed  of  unknown  players,  were  so 
noticeably  intelligent  in  their  reading  of  the 
Shakespearean  verse — which  is  becoming 
rather  a  rare  accomplishment — and  the  gen- 
eral delivery-  of  the  lines  was  so  distinct  and 
even  musical,  that  it  is  evident  the  standard 
which  Mr.  Hampden  places  so  high  in  this 
regard  for  his  own  case  is  extended  to  his 
fellow  artists.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  he 
has  given  them  helpful  instructions  and  illus- 
trations, during  rehearsals,  in  order  to  obtain 
such  markedly  good  results. 

Without  any  particular  indications  of  hav- 
ing made  a  sensational  success,  this  two 
weeks  of  Shakespeare  has  attracted  good 
houses.  On  Saturday  night  the  tragedian 
made  a  brief  speech  of  thanks  for  the  appre- 
ciation shown,  and  inferentially  held  out  a 
hope  of  return  ;  and  as  there  are  many  fail- 
ures in  the  theatres  during  these  hard  times, 
it  is  probable  that  this  hope  will   materialize. 

Mr.  Hampden  won  the  young  generation 
during  his  engagement  here.  Some  of  the  old 
standbys  that  always  dig  themselves  out  from 
their  arm-chairs  when  Will  Shakespeare 
comes  to  town  were  there,  but  if  the  "eye 
traveled  over  the  rows  of  heads  in  the  audi- 
torium it  was  noticeable  that  the  great  ma- 
jority were  the  ungrizzled  heads  of  youth. 
For  young  play-goers  were  quick  to  recognize 
that  a  player  of  graceful  appearance,  of  ro- 
mantic charm,  and  of  tragic  power  was  here, 
to  embody  for  them  their  hitherto  unincar- 
nated  conceptions  of  characters  that  still  hold 
their  seemingly  immortal  supremacy  in  the 
realm  of  dramatic  representation. 
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"WILD  BIRDS." 


It  took  the  president  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  a  few  sensible  words  from 
him,  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  prize  play, 
"Wild  Birds,"  is  not  a  corruptor  of  morals. 
The  play  has  not  the  quality  of  inevitability, 
and  therefore  can  not  teach  with  entire  suc- 
cess the  lesson  of  gentleness  to  the  ignorantly 
erring  that  its  author  seeks  to  convey.  But 
neither  does  it  make  any  impure  or  debasing 
suggestions  whatsoever.  Its  status  is  that  of 
a  homely  drama,  very  meritoriously  done  in 
a  series  of  scenes  in  which  the  gradual  pro- 
gression of  the  culminating  tragedy  is  well 
indicated.  And  while  it  will  not  win  any  sen- 
sational  success   for  its   author,   it   shows  that 


/;/  Lme  with  Our 
Forward  Movement 


San  Francisco  and  Spring  Valley, 
working  together  under  the  terms  of 
an  order  of  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, have  swung  your  water  supply 
into  line  with  the  City's  Forward 
Movement. 

Here,  briefly,  is  the  new  note  in 
civic  development: 

San  Francisco,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  is  to  have  24  million 
gallons  of  water  added  to  its  daily 
supply.  The  total  yield  will  be  &S 
million   gallons  daily. 

The  additional  water  will  be 
brought  into  service  through  a  co- 
operative arrangement  between  the 
City  and  the  Water  Company. 

Spring  Valley  will  raise  Calaveras 
Dam  in  the  Alameda  part  of  the 
system,  storing  there  four  times 
as  much  water  as  at  present ;  will 
enlarge  its  conduit  facilities  in 
Niles  Canyon,  and  extend  them  to 
Ir^'ington. 

The  City  will  build  that  part  of 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  conduit  that  ex- 
tends from  Ir^ington,  Alameda 
County,  to  Crystal  Springs,  San 
Mateo    County. 

The  additional  24  million  gallons 
daily  will  be  carried  to  Irvington, 
and  the  Bay  Division  of  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  conduit  will  be  utilized  to 
bring  the  water  from  In'ington  to 
Crystal  Springs  storage  reservoir. 

The  Company's  cooperation  in 
this  plan  was  made  possible  by  a 
decision  of  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion which  requires  the  Company  to 
pay  interest  during  construction  on 
the  cost  of  the  City's  conduit,  some 
$250,000  per  annum  for  the  use  of 
the  conduit,  the  increased  operating 
expenses  inseparable  from  the  en- 
largement of  the  supply,  and  yearly 
contributions  to  an  amortization 
fund  (providing  for  the  new  capital 
expenditures)  that-  will  go  to  the 
City  if  the  Company's  properties  are 
purchased   within  twelve   years. 

Abundant  water  for  the  ever- 
increasing  needs  of  our  growing 
City!  Surely  this  is  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  Forward  Move- 
ment. 
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he  has  sufficient  ability  in  his  chosen  profes- 
sion to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  go  on 
striving;  for  this  is  an  era  in  which,  when 
success  in  play-writing  is  attained,  the  re- 
wards are  great  and  overwhelming. 

And  there  are  helpful  conclusions  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  play,  one  of  which  that  it  is 
pn  awful  indictment  of  just  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen— man  or  woman — that  no  better  way  in 
this  our  boasted  civilization  has  yet  been 
formulated  for  the  punishment  of  delinquent 
youth  than  to  imprison  it  in  a  place  which 
virtually  is  a  den  of  corruption. 

Perhaps  if  this  play  were  acted  before 
farming  circles  the  cold  and  cruel-hearted 
ones  might  perceive  themselves  as  others  see 
them;  although  it  is  more  easy  and  comfort- 
able to  believe,  as  probably  is  the  case,  that 
the  majority  of  farm  employers  are  more 
social  and  human  tnan  are  the  Slags. 

But  the  author  had  a  case  to  make,  and  al- 
though he  was  rather  extreme  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  it,  still  he  succeeded  in  evolving  an 
interesting,  well-planned,  well-written,  and 
moving  play. 

"Wild  Birds"  has  weathered  the  storm  that 
threatened  it,  and  will  be  again  acted  by  the 
same  talented  and  carefully  trained  company 
Thursday  evenings. 

Some  of  the  cast — perhaps  all  of  them — are 
students  at  the  university  and  therefore  can 
not  appear  every  night.  It  probably  is  a  cause 
for  amazement  to  these  young  people  that  a 
lone  policeman,  however  honest,  worthy,  and 
well-meaning,  should  have  delegated  to  him 
the  task  of  deciding  upon  the  qualifications  or 
disqualifications  of  a  piece  to  convey  immoral 
suggestions.  But  the  same  citizens  that  allow 
reform  schools  to  remain  unreformed  allow 
lone  policemen  to  be  censors.  And  while  this 
entirely  unobjectionable  play  was  being  con- 
demned, a  coarsely  suggestive  bedroom  farce 
was  being  played  here,  while  a  few  weeks  ago 
a  local  picture-play  so  horrified  by  its  rank- 
ness  many  people  that  went  to  see  it  that  they 
warned  off  a  lot  of  others. 

The  most  edifying  thing  in  the  whole  inci- 
dent is  the  perfectly  commendable  attitude  of 
the  policeman — I  don't  mean  his  judgment, 
by  the  way,  I  mean  his  point  of  view.  He 
doesn't  believe  in  allowing  pieces  to  go  on  the 
boards  that  corrupt  the  public  morals.  Nei- 
ther do  you,  nor  I.  But  apparently  any  citi- 
zen has  but  to  complain  to  the  police  depart- 
ment that  a  theatrical  piece  is  immoral, 
whereupon  a  conscientious  and  serenely 
courageous  officer  is  detailed  to  pass  upon 
the  piece ;  in  other  words  to  be  a  censor. 

I  read  a  very  good  article  about  censor- 
ship by  the  well-known  novelist.  Katherine 
Fullerton  Gerould,  from  which  I  really  must 
quote. 

"Censorship,"  she  says,  "as  practiced  in 
modern  societies,  serves  neither  morals  nor 
art.  Censors  are  never — even  when  they  are 
not  appointed  for  obscure  political  reasons — 
fit  for  their  job.  No  one  who  is  fit  for  the 
job  is  ever  willing  to  be  a  censor.  .  .  .  Cen- 
sorship, properly  managed,  demands  an  im- 
mense store  of  knowledge,  long  experience  of 
literature  and  art,  extremely  wise  judgment, 
entire  lack  of  prejudice,  and  a  profound  ac- 
quaintance  with   human   psychology." 

So  there  you  are.  Wake  up,  gentlemen  of 
the  police  force,  and  let  us  see  which  one  can 
fill  the  bill.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatr*. 

The  second  production  of  the  Henry  Miller 
season  will  bring  forth  Ruth  Chatterton  as 
the  star  in  a  new  comedy  by  Arthur  Richman, 
"The  Awful  Truth."  Mr.  Richman  will  be  re- 
membered for  his  "Ambush,"  yet  to  be  seen 
in  San  Francisco,  but  available  in  book  form. 
In  this  new  comedy  Miss  Chatterton  will 
have  the  support  of  a  distinguished  cast 
headed  by  the  popular  Bruce  McRae,  last 
seen  here  in  Miss  Chatterton's  support  in 
"Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen." 


The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 
Anita  Peters  Wright  is  a  Californian  and 
her  artistic  work  in  creating  dance  features 
for  the  different  productions  in  the  Greek 
Theatre  at  Berkeley  has  made  her  well 
known  throughout  the  country.  All  of  the 
Wright  dancers  ar^  artists.  In  their  present 
vaudeville  act  they  offer  "The  Dance  Voy- 
age," in  which  a  young  naval  officer  tells, 
with  verse  and  song,  of  the  different  countries 
he  has  visited  and  the  different  girls  who 
have  interested  him. 

Until  recently  Laura  Pierpont  has  co- 
starred  with  Taylor  Granville.  Now  Miss 
Pierpont  has  become  a  star  in  her  own  right. 
Every  effort  has  been  exercised  to  give  her 
the  best  of  everything.  Edgar  Allan  Wooiff 
was  commissioned  to  write  the  play ;  M*-. 
Granville  engaged  her  supporting  company 
and  staged  the  play  for  her,  the  result  being 
that  "The  Guiding  Star"  permits  Miss  Pier- 
pont to  appear  in  four  distinct  and  widely 
different   characters. 

Every  vaudeville  patron  will  remember 
debonair  Charles  Olcott,  who  amused  with  the 
inimitable  musical  skit  called  "The  One  Man 
Opera."  Likewise  Mary  Ann,  who  presented 
a  series  of  song  numbers.  The  offering  they 
bring,  under  the  billing  of  "Just  Charlie  and 
May  in  Charlie's  Songs,"  has  met  with 
merited   recognition. 

Emerson  and  Baldwin  started  out  in  the 
theatrical  world  to  be  jugglers,  but  found  them- 
selves to  be  even  more  skillful  comedians,  so 
they  now  offer  a  satire  which  is  very  funny 
and  which  they  aptly  term  "What  Fools  These 
Mortals   Be." 

"The  Wonder  Girl"  stages  her  specialty  in 
a  unique  manner  and  in  every  way  gives  her 
act  the  aspect  of  novelty.  Between  her  feats 
she  talks  brightly,  humorously,  and  perti- 
nently. 

David  Schooler  and  his  charming  assistants, 
the  Minstrel  Monarchs,  and  James  Doyle  and 
Evelyn  Cavanaugh  remain  for  a  second  week. 


Sorcei'er"  Still  Charms. 
"The  Sorcerer"  is  continuing  at  the  Players 
Theatre  through  this  month  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  evenings.  The  piece  goes  with  the 
utmost  smoothness,  the  performers,  who  were 
good  from  the  beginning,  having  acquired  a 
higher  polish  from  the  repeated  performances. 
The  tunefulness  of  the  opera,  the  quality  of 
the  company's  conveyance  of  the  Gilbertian 
humor,  and  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the 
voices  have  united  to  form  a  combination 
worthy  of  experienced  professionals,  and  en- 
thusiastic adherents  of  the  old  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan pieces  can  not  well  afford  to  miss  see- 
ing "The  Sorcerer." 


The  Figaro  tells  of  an  English  sailor  named 
Mitchell  who  was  a  past  master  at  the  art  of 
tasting  whisky.  In  the  war  he  was  asphyxi- 
ated and  lost  his  sense  of  smell  and  the  use 
of  speech.  Deprived  of  his  calling,  he  became 
a  boxer.  Now,  in  a  certain  bout  in  London 
Mitchell  received  a  formidable  blow  under 
his  nose  and  another  on  his  jaw.  Ten  sec- 
onds later  he  was  knocked  out.  One  of  his 
attendants  rushed  some  spirits  to  him.  Then 
Mitchell  miraculously  recovered  and  declared, 
even  before  wetting  his  lips,  "This  stuff  is  at 
least  fifteen  years  old." 
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Several  Rtcitals. 

The  second  of  the  Alice  Seckels  Salon  Se- 
ries at  the  Del  Monte  Hotel  will  be  a  recital 
by  the  Hungarian  contralto,  Mme.  Ruzena 
Spratti,  to  be  given  May  6th.  The  first  of 
this  series,  on  April  20th,  with  Mrs.  Henry 
Lund.  Jr.,  in  a  recital  of  impersonations,  was 
warmly  received  by  a  very  appreciative  au- 
(iience,  who  testified  extreme  enjoyment  of  a 
well-balanced  programme  varying  from  humor 
to  dramatically  emotional  expression  by  the 
gifted  diseuse. 

Miss  Clara  Alexander,  who  confines  her  line 
of  impersonations  largely  to  humorous  de- 
lineations of  darky  characters,  has  greatly 
pleased  all  of  her  hearers,  notably  Southern 
people  who  are  familiar  with  darky  character 
and  darky  speech,  in  the  recital  she  gave  at 
the   St.   Francis. 


MORE  ROMAN  EXCAVATIONS. 

A  most  interesting  relic  of  Roman  London 
has  been  discovered  beneath  one  of  the  city's 
busiest  highways,  according  to  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph.  In  the  centre  of  Grace- 
church  Street,  a  little  south  of  the  Cornhili 
crossing,  excavations  have  disclosed  the 
lower  courses  of  a  Roman  building  which, 
from  the  fragment  visible,  was  evidently  of 
some  importance.  The  Postoffice  Department 
is  burrowing  the  length  of  Gracechurch  Street 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  telephone  cables. 
The  trench  now  being  cut  is  partly  open  and 
partly  tunneled,  and  as  it  progressed  pick  and 
spade,  working  in  the  deep  sub-soil,  found  an 
obstruction   in   a   stout  and  hard  wall. 

The  depth  reached  is  about  thirteen  feet — 
that  at  which  the  buried  Roman  city  is  often 
met,  though  at  times  the  pick  has  to  go 
deeper.  A  clearance  having  been  made  of  the 
face  of  the  wall,  it  is  found  to  be  covered 
with  plaster,  which  had  been  painted.  Behind 
the  wall  is  composed  of  ragstone  and  the 
characteristic  Roman  bonding  tile  of  burnt 
clay  of  a  bright  red  color,  its  thickness  being 
2  feet  9  inches.  A  length  of  about  ten  feet 
of  this  wall  has  been  disclosed,  following  the 
central  line  of  Gracechurch  Street.  At  right 
angles  is  a  more  massive  wall  4  feet  6  inches 
in  thickness,  little  of  which  has  been  opened 
up   in   the   exceedingly  narrow  trench. 

The  presence  of  colored  plaster  upon  this 
wall  face  indicates  that  this  is  an  inner  cham- 
ber, either  of  a  public  building  or  of  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Roman  citizen  of  importance  long 
centuries  ago.  A  puzzling  feature  of  the  find 
is  that  the  lower  part  of  the  chamber  appears 
to  have  been  filled  up — and  in  Roman  times 
— for  at  a  depth  of  only  eight  feet  six  inches 
from  the  ground  surface  a  pavement  of  red 
tessera;  was  alighted  upon.  This  was  frag- 
mentary, but  covered  a  good  deal  of  expanse 
of  the  trench,  resting  upon  a  carefully  pre- 
pared bed  laid  on  the  original  floor.  First 
came  beaten  earth,  then  earth  mixed  with 
mortar,  next  a  layer  of  loose  ragstones  and 
last  dressed  red  mortar,  in  which  the  tesserae 
were  bedded. 

With  little  doubt  the  preservation  of  the 
plaster  on  the  face  of  the  wall  has  been  due 
to  this  filling  above  the  original  floor.  The 
plaster  still  retained  the  lower  part  of  square 
panels  painted  in  black  outline,  with  a  simple 
ornament  around,  and  the  painted  plaster  gave 
the  impression  that  it  had  been  colored  in 
imitation  of  marble.  Mr.  Lambert,  F.  S.  A., 
of  the  Guildhall  Museum  staff,  has  carefully 
watched  the  progress  of  the  excavations,  but 
it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  remove  the 
plaster  in  any  substantial  pieces,  and,  apart 
from  the  tesserae,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
Roman  flnd  that  can  be  salved.  The  trench 
will  be  again  fllled. 

Close  at  hand  is  Leadenhall.  When  the 
present  market  was  constructed  excavation  of 
the  ground  disclosed  extensive  remains  of  an 
important  Roman  building.  This,  from  its 
position  and  expanse,  the  late  Sir  Laurence 
Gomme  considered  was  likely  to  have  been 
the  Forum  of  the  Roman  city.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  remains  now  unearthed  are  as- 
sociated with  the  same  group  of  buildings. 

The  discovery  has  another  interest.  Grace- 
church Street  is  very  old.  The  presence  of 
the  Roman  building  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  highway  proves  conclusively  that  the  me- 
diaeval street  did  not  follow  the  line  of  the 
Roman  street.  Thereby  it  administers  one 
more  knock  to  the  theory — it  has  received 
many  hard  knocks  of  late — that  London  of 
today  has  come  down  in  unbroken  descent  and 
history  from  the  London  of  the  Romans.  The 
dark  centuries  still  remain  dark. 


does  not  have  time  to  collapse  ^:  .fnpletely 
back  on  the  wire  before  the  re\'.-i-scd  field 
starts  out;  the  result  is  that  the  h.:^lj  moves 
away  from  the  antenna  in  the  form  of  an 
electric  wave.  This  explanation  is  very  crude, 
but  very  large  and  very  mathematical  books 
have  been  written  on  this  process,  and  in  this 
brief  space  all  the  details  can  not  be  con- 
sidered. The  important  thing  is  that  the 
rapidly  alternating  currents  in  the  antenna 
produce  electric  and  magnetic  fields  which 
move  away  from  it  with  the  speed  of  light. 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. When  these  waves  strike  an  antenna 
properly  attuned  to  them,  the  action  is  re- 
versed, and  they  produce  therein  electric  cur- 
rents of  the  same  type  as  the  original  cur- 
rents in  the  transmitting  antenna,  but  of 
greatly  diminished  intensity.  Thus  from  one 
point  of  view,  the  antenna  of  the  radio  tele- 
phone (or  telegraph)  station  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  intermediate  agent  between  the 
instruments  and  the  ether.  It  is  like  a  hand 
stretched  up  into  the  invisible  medium  of 
transmission;  in  one  case  to  throw  the  waves 
out  into  space,  and  in  the  other  to  catch 
them  and  bring  them  into  the  receiving  sta- 
tion, where  they  are  translated  by  the  in- 
struments  into   intelligible   sounds. 


Steam    was   first   applied   to    industrial    pur- 
poses  about    1750. 
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The  Krupp  workers  insist  on  working  eight 
hours  continuously  except  for  one  fifteen- 
minute  pause,  and  beginning  work  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  so  that  they  finish  the  day's 
work  at  quarter  past  2  in  the  afternoon,  says 
a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times.  This 
gives  the  workers  practically  all  afternoon, 
as  well  as  the  evening,  for  dissipation,  pleas- 
ure, loafing,  or  wage-earning  work.  As  a  re- 
sult most  of  the  workers  show  up  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  tired.  It  takes  several  hours 
before  they  begin  to  hit  their  working  stride. 
And  taking  no  adequate  lunch  and  rest  period, 
they  begin  to  slacken  their  pace  several  hours 
before  quitting  time.  This  fatigue  factor  is 
scientifically  proved  by  a  graphic  chart  of  the 
works'  electricity  consumption,  which  shows  a 
rise  during  the  first  two  hours  to  the  peak 
and  a  sharp  drop  during  the  last  two  hours. 
Yet  the  workers  can't  be  weaned  from  their 
self-chosen  fatigue  schedule  of  the  eight-hour 
union  day.  The  present  average  production 
efficiency  of  the  Krupp  works  looks  about  30 
per  cent,  below  Anierican  par. 


Radio  Transmission. 
The  equipment  of  a  radio  transmitting  sta- 
tion comprises:  a  source  of  power,  a  means 
for  converting  this  power  into  high-frequency 
electric  currents,  and  an  antenna,  says  Stuart 
Ballantine  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
The  function  of  the  antenna  is  to  radiate  or 
to  produce  the  electric  waves,  and  in  order 
to  do  this  efficiently  takes  the  form  of  one 
or  more  elevated  wires.  Once  produced,  the 
waves  spread  out  in  all  directions  with  the 
speed   of  light. 

During  our  school  days  we  learned  that  an 
electric  current  flov;ing  through  a  wire  af- 
fected a  magnetic  compass  needle  held  close 
to  it  and  caused  the  needle  to  move  when  the 
current  was  turned  on  or  interrupted.  This 
movement  of  the  needle  was  said  to  be  the 
result  of  a  "magnetic  force"  set  up  by  the 
current,  and  by  this  simple  experiment  the  re- 
lation between  electricity  and  magnetism  was 
demonstrated. 

Now  the  transmitting  antenna  carries  elec- 
tric currents  which  reverse  their  direction  or 
"alternate"  a  large  number  of  times  per 
second  ;  in  the  case  of  the  broadcasting  sta- 
tions with  360-meter  wave  length  this  happens 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  million  each  second. 
Each  time  the  current,  let  us  say,  starts  up 
the  antenna  from  the  ground  a  magnetic  field 
is  set  up  around  it.  and  each  time  it  reverses 
and  starts  back  again  this  field  tries  to  col- 
lapse on  the  wire  and  be  reestablished  in  the 
opposite  direction.  If  the  action  takes  place 
at  a  sufficiently  rapid  rate  the  magnetic  field 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


We  have  been  treated  within  the  week  to 
ibe  spectacle  of  an  Irish  police  chief  enforcing 
English  hypocrisy  in  an  American  city.  It  is 
a  thoroughly  enjoyable  spectacle  because  it 
has  no  moral.  The  act  of  Chief  O'Brien,  fol- 
lowing the  recommendation  of  a  patrolman, 
in  taking  a  naughty  word  out  of  a  play  and 
substituting  a  respectable  one  meaning  the 
same  thing,  a  thoroughly  English  way  of  cur- 
ing an  abuse,  will  appeal  as  most  entertaining 
to  those  persons  of  a  cast  of  mind  to  share 
Lord  North's  liking  for  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter "because  it  has  none  of  this  demned  merit 
about  it"  ;  the  chief's  act  has  no  sense  about 
it,  and  so  it  supports  previous  conclusions 
about  the  sagacity  of  policemen  and  the  wis- 
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dom  of  having  our  lives  directed  by  the  gov- 
emmenL  The  writer  is  not  prepared  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  play  because  he  has  not  seen 
it.  He  has  only  read  notices  of  it,  and  having 
reached  the  time  of  life  when  his  daily  prayer 
is  to  be  protected  from  vnld  bores  has  had  no 
inchnation  to  run  after  wild  birds.  Accord- 
ing to  the  press  notices  and  so-called  re- 
views, we  suppose  "Wild  Birds"  to  be  one 
of  those  plays  wherein  white  is  black,  im- 
moralitj-  is  really  morality-,  and  a  man  who 
feels  outraged  because  his  family  has  been 
disgraced  and  his  home  defiled  by  a  couple  of 
little  human  animals  he  had  sheltered  and 
fed  is  really  a  '^'illain  and  a  brute  for  taking 
any  interest  in  the  matter.  A  play  can 
be  made  that  way,  but  thank  Heaven  attend- 
ance at  it  is  not  compulsory.  A  considerable 
number  of  people  appear  to  like  it.  If  they 
do,  they  ought  to  have  it  whole.  Chief 
O'Brien  and  his  patrolman  do  not  seem  to 
think  so,  and  herein  they  differ  from  Presi- 
dent Barrows  of  the  university — to  the  ex- 
tent of  at  least  one  plain  and  effective  old 
Low  Dutch  water-front  word-  Well,  chacun 
a  soil  metier.  President  Barrows  knows  what 
is  good  for  the  university,  and  perhaps  Chief 
O'Brien  knows  what  is  good  for  the  lite- 
rati. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  having  become  a 
collaborator  in  plaj-writing  with  Dan  Totheroh 
the  chief  w^il!  some  day  give  us  a  play  of  his 
own.  He  ought  to  have  more  material  than 
Totheroh,  because  he  has  oScially  seen  more 
of  the  muck  some  persons  call  "life,"  and 
should  be  able  to  produce  something  \\\th  an 
even  worse  stench.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of 
marketing  the  stuff.  He  could  be  his  own 
censor,  and  b^-  leaving  out  all  the  naughtj- 
words  and  putting  in  s\Tionyms  that  were  ac- 
customed to  traveling  in  good  company  he 
should  be  able  to  produce  something  thor- 
oughly putrescent  and  acceptable  to  the  most 
eminent  sex  faddists  of  the  day. 


This  inversion  of  the  moral  code,  by  the 
way,  this  sex  fad  now  runnig  through  a 
large  part  of  our  literature  and  some  mixed 
conversation,  these  tentative  starts  at  reject- 
ing conventional  restraints  approved  by  the 
experience  of  centuries  as  con5er\-ing  and 
necessary,  at  removing  all  the  landmarks  of 
the  law,  at  bringing  humanity  out  of  its  ter- 
rible pietistic  dungeons  into  the  "larger  free- 
dom," where  ever\body  is  to  be  permitted  to 
do  just  as  he  or  she  pleases,  and  even  urged 
to,  and  in  time  perhaps  compelled  to — these 
irritants  are  related  not  so  much  to  the  war 
and  the  crime  wave  as  they  are  to  a  peculiar 
brand  of  pink  socialism  that  has  become  the 
vogue  of  certain  yearning  natures.  They  have 
recognized,  or  somebody  else  has  recognized 
for  them,  that  the  home  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
regeneration  of  humanitj-  on  the  sociaUstic 
basis ;  that  if  men  are  to  have  families  that 
are  definite  and  children  they  are  sure  belong 
to  them,  they  will  wish  to  accumulate  private 
propert5'  and  defend  it  against  collectivistic 
confiscation.  They  will  even  wish  to  leave 
that  propert3',  when  they  die,  to  those  chil- 
dren, and  they  will  take  an  interest  in  main- 
taining the  laws  and  institutions  that  enable 
them  to  do  these  anti-social  things.  Hence 
the  horrible  nature  of  the  family,  and  the  vice 
of  having  legitimate  offspring.  It  is  true  that 
not  all  socialists  so  believe  and  feel.  Some, 
we  understand,  are  quite  kind  husbands  and 
fathers,  and  we  know  one  that  is  even  a  good 


neighbor.  It  is  not  possible  to  accuse  so- 
cialism, as  a  whole,  of  this  thing,  any  more 
than  Burke  could  indict  a  whole  people,  so 
varied  has  this  vagary  become,  so  "empt^', 
vast,  and  wandering"  are  its  troubled  waters. 
But  there  is  in  its  peculiar  dissatisfaction  and 
its  easy  and  obvious  logic  basis  for  this  sort 
of  sentiment,  and  disposition  to  let  the  tail 
go  with  the  hide,  as  they  used  to  say  in  Mis- 
souri. And  that's  fair,  too.  WTiat  needs  to  be 
recognized  is  that  there  is  hardly  room  for 
socialism  in  the  same  bed  with  sensible,  moral, 
well-ordered  life.  The  knees  of  one  or  the 
other  party  are  just  bound  to  stick  out  into 
the  cold. 

Having  our  drama  rewritten  by  our  police 
department,  however,  is  hardly  a  cure.  It 
is  too  much  the  way  real  socialism  would 
operate. 

Amid  all  this  revamping  of  the  ideals  of 
womanhood,  this  turning  over  of  the  concep- 
tions of  what  sort  of  person  woman  ought  to 
be,  this  acute  and  apparentlj-  painful  woman- 
consciousness,  it  is  comforting  to  learn  of  one 
that  forgot  all  about  it  in  her  hour  of  stress 
and  did  just  vrhat  woman  used  to  do  before 
she  was  conscious  that  she  had  a  higher 
sphere  to  fill  and  must  make  extra  efforts  to 
fill  it  b^'  doing  something  queer.  A  burglar 
entered  a  Berkeley  boarding-house  the  other 
night  looking  for  something  besides  his  board, 
and  wandered  into  the  landlady's  room.  That 
is  where  he  made  a  mistake.  Never  enter  a 
landlady's  room,  especially  if  her  name  is 
Callahan.  He  awakened  her,  and  she  just  sat 
up  in  bed  and  began  to  scream,  nothing  more 
modem  than  that.  In  jumping  through  a  wire 
screen  and  running  like  the  devil  the  burglar 
undoubtedly  responded  to  the  stimulus  auto- 
matically. There  is  no  doubt  that  his  part  of 
the  act  was  cave-man  stuff ;  with  this  slight 
difference,  that  whereas  the  cave  man  could 
shut  off  the  screams  by  choking  his  female, 
the  poor  burglar  didn't  have  time,  and  so  he 
beat  it ;  across  the  back  yard  and  over  the 
fence,  with  our  old  friend  Monacle  Jordan  in 
hot  pursuit  and  a  whole  pajama  rally  stream- 
ing .after.  No  man  will  willingly  hear  a 
woman  scream.  If  he  can't  stop  hearing  it 
any  other  way  he  will  go  somewhere  else,  and 
he  will  go  there  ver>'  fasL  The  reporters 
played  it  up  as  a  case  of  heroism,  whereas  it 
was  merely  a  case  of  feminism.  But  it  was 
real  feminism,  not  club  life. 
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The  Chronicle  some  weeks  since  made  a 
very  damaging  expose  of  one  of  the  frauds  of 
spiritualism.  One  of  its  reporters  caught,  and 
held,  and  exposed  a  young  girl  who  was  being 
used  as  a  materialized  spirit-  It  is  not  the 
first,  nor  the  hundredth  time  that  this  most 
transparent  and  abominable  of  shams  has  been 
exploded  by  the  actual  detection  of  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  its  criminal  practices.  We 
are  not  unforttinate  enough  to  have  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  any  of  the  charlatans  en- 
gaged in  this  business ;  and  if  any  of  our  ac- 
quaintances are  stupid  enough  to  believe  in 
"spiritualism,"  they  pay  us  the  compliment  of 
not  acknowledging  the  fact  to  us.  If  there  is 
anybody  in  this  world  who  thinks  they  can  get 
a  glimpse  over  the  threshold  of  the  next,  or 
obtain  any  information  from  beyond  the  grave, 
or  receive  any  communication  from  the  dead, 
they  may  not  endeavor  to  convince  tis  of  the 
error  of  disbehef.  We  are  not  in  the  frame 
of  mind  to  be  conWnced,  we  are  not  in  the 
mental  condition  of  inquiry*.  We  divide 
spiritualists  into  two  classes — knaves  and 
fools.  Charlatanism,  humbuggerj'.  and  super- 
stition characterize  the  whole  business.  None 
but  the  ignorant  can  ever  be  imposed  upon  bj" 
spiritualism. 


The  preceding  paragraph  was  not  written 
yesterday  nor  last  week.  It  was  written  by 
Frank  M.  Pixley  and  published  in  the  Argo- 
naut of  Januarj-  17,  1885.  Evidently,  Sir  Ar- 
thur Conan  Doyle  was  not  reading  the  Argo- 
naut at  that  time,  and  so  escaped  instruction 
in  this  vital  matter.  Could  the  spirit  of 
Frank  M.  Pixley  return  it  would  probably 
take  pleasure  in  classifj-ing  Sir  Arthur, 
Sir  Oliver,  Sir  William,  and  all  the  other 
spook-haunted  knights.  It  would  also  be 
amused  to  see  that  the  old  game  goes  right 
on  and  is  just  as  lucrative  as  it  was  in  its 
day  on  earth.  Yet  if  it  could  return,  it 
would  disprove  its  own  thesis.  Perhaps  it 
would  deny  that  it  had  returned :  some  people 
are  so  skeptical. 


The  question  presents  itself  whether  three 
stars  of  the  constellation  of  the  Pleiades  have 
less  brilliancy  than  formerly,  or  whether  pre- 
historic man  had  a  better  sight  than  ours,  or 
if  he  was  wont  to  climb  up  the  mountains  to 
examine  the  nearest  stars,  or  if  the  atmos- 
phere of  past  ages  was  purer  than  ours  ? 
This  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  see 
from  below  only  seven  of  the  stars  of  the 
Pleiades  and  that  tHe  last  three  stars  can 
only  be  seen  by  ascending  to  the  highest  sum- 
mits, while  there  have  just  been  discovered 
stones  dating  from  prehistoric  times  upon 
which  the  ten  stars  are  engraved.  This  in- 
teresting question  in  astronomy  and  archseol- 
ogy  has  been  broached  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  by  M.  Bigoiu"dan, 
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"To  off  shore  markets  only" 


260  CAUFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Phone  Sutter  2163 


UNION  LUMBER  CO. 

CROCKER  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


MA>njFACrURERS  ud  WHOLESALERS 

—  of  — 

REDWOOD  LUMBERS 
RAILROAD  TIES 
TELEGRAPH  POLES 
SHINGLES 

—  A(*D  — 

SPLIT  redwood  products 


McCormick,  McPherson  &  Lapham 

Shipping  and  Commission 

Agents — Osaka   Sfaosen    Kaisha 
Agents — The    Texas    Co.    (petroleum    products) 
San  Francisco  Office  Los  Angeles  Office 

503  Market  St.  548  So.  Spring  Sl 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 
S.AX  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

.\laska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNL\  ST. 
redwood,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

iI.\XUFACTURER  AXD  WHOLESALER 

of 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR, 

SPRUCE,    HEMLOCK, 

SUGAR   &  \S'HITE   PIXE. 

CEDAR   SHINGLES   &  POLES. 

230  California  St.  San  Francisco 


Geo,  E,  Billings   Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORilS   OF  INSUR.\NCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  SL,  San  Fiandsco,  Gal. 

Phone — Douglas    2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to   124  First   Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco 
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STORYETTES. 


Grav«  and  Gay,  Epierammatlc  and  Otherwise. 

The  almost  bankrupt  broker  was  eating  his 
meagre  raeal — the  cheapest  the  seedy  retau- 
rant  afforded — when  he  noticed  that  the 
waiter  was  an  erstwhile  colleague  on  the 
Street.  "Great  Heavens,  George !"  he  ex- 
claimed, "has  it  come  to  this?"  George  gave 
his  one-time  pal  a  frostj'  glance.  "I  wait 
here.  Bill,"  was  his  reproving  rejoinder;  "I 
don't  lunch  here." 


A  man  subject  to  epileptic  seizures  was 
picked  up  unconscious  on  the  streets  of  New 
York  and  rushed  to  a  hospital,  and  when  they 
took  off  his  coat  one  of  the  nurses  found  a 
piece  of  paper  pinned  to  the  lining,  upon 
which  was  written :  "To  inform  the  house 
surgeon  that  this  is  just  a  case  of  plain  fit — 
not  appendicitis.  My  appendix  has  already 
been  removed  twice." 


An  American  tourist  was  verj"  anxious  to 
visit  a  Turkish  harem  while  he  was  in  the 
East.  He  expressed  his  wish  to  a  high  Turk- 
ish official  with  whom  he  was  on  friendly 
terms.  The  official  pondered  for  awhile.  "It 
would  be  very  hard  to  manage,"  he  finally 
said.  "You  see,  there  is  only  one  harem  that 
I,  at  least,  know  of.  And  unfortunateh'-  that 
belongs  to  a  Frenchman." 


The  aviator's  wife  was  discovered  in  tears 
by  her  chum.  "What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  ?" 
she  inquired.  Between  sobs  the  aviator's  wife 
explained.  "I  am  so  worried  about  James. 
I  asked  him  to  kill  our  cat  and  he  took  her 
up  in  his  plane.  He  said  he'd  take  her  up 
two  thousand  feet  and  drop  her  out." 
"Well?"  the  friend  patiently  queried.  "Well!" 
sobbed  the  frantic  wife,  "there's  tlTe  cat  and 
James  has  been  gone  two  hours." 


A  typical  example  of  French  wit  and  tact 
is  the  story  told  of  Grevy,  a  former  French 
president.  Grevy  was  being  shown  the  studio 
of  an  eminent  English  painter  and  was  luck- 
less enough  to  express  an  unflattering  opinion 
of  a  painting.  "What  a  daub!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Whose  is  it  ?"  "That  picture,  M.  Grevy,"  the 
unhappy  artist  answered,  "is  my  own  work.'' 
"Ah  !"  said  the  French  president,  without  any 
sign  of  the  chagrin  that  enveloped  him.  "In 
my  country  we  always  run  down  anything  we 
wish  to  buy."  And  with  unswerving  aplomb 
he  completed  the  purchase  of  the  daub. 


Bamey  Barnard  is  responsible  for  the  story 
of  the  Gentile  who  bought  a  packet  of 
cigarettes  from  Mr.  Isaac  Isaacstein,  his  regu- 
lar tobacconist.  "Isaac,"  said  the  customer. 
after  the.  purchase  had  been  completed,  "you 
gave  me  a  bad  shilling  in  my  change  the  other 
night."  "Impossible,"  answered  Isaac.  "I 
never  took  or  gave  a  bad  coin  away  in  my 
life.  With  my  forty  years'  experience  in 
handling  money,  I  can  tell  by  the  touch  at 
once ;  physical  instinct,  my  boy.  I  suppose 
you  managed  to  get  rid  of  it?"  "Yes,"  was 
the  reply.  "I  have  just  paid  it  to  you  for 
these  cigarettes." 


Mr.  Max  Eastman  gives  the  following 
classic  anecdote  in  his  "The  Sense  of  Humor" 
as  an  example  of  "practical  humor'':  "Cicero 
tells  us  how  his  friend  Nasica  avenged  him- 
self upon  a  Roman  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Ennius,  upon  whom  he  paid  a  call.  He  had 
been  informed  by  the  maid  that  Ennius  was 
not  at  home ;  and  when  it  came  about  that 
Ennius  called  upon  him,  he  stuck  his  head 
out  of  the  window  and  said,  T  am  not  at 
home.'  'What  are  you  talking  about  ?'  said 
Ennius.  'Don't  I  know  your  voice?'  'Wh\-, 
you  rascal,'  said  Nasica,  T  believed  your  maid 
when  she  told  me  you  were  not  at  home,  and 
you  won't  believe  me  even  when  I  tell  you 
myself.'  " 


Three  detectives  were  shadowing  a  French- 
man who  had  pocketed  some  goods  from  a 
counter,  and  whom  they  suspected  to  belong 
to  a  gang.  After  rounding  a  corner  they 
found  he  was  no  longer  visible,  but  soon  came 
to  a  restaurant  with  the  inscription — "Ici  on 
parle  frangais."  "He'll  be  in  there,"  said  the 
first.  "No,"  said  the  second,  "if  he  thought 
he  was  being  followed  he  would  avoid  going 
where  he  thought  we  should  expect  to  find 
him."  "Yes,"  said  the  third,  "but  he  would 
guess  we  should  be  smart  enough  to  think  of 
that,  and  would  turn  in  after  all."  So  they 
went  in  and  searched,  but  without  success, 
for  the  Frenchman  could  not  read,  and  there- 
fore had  not  stopped. 


"you've  got  too  much  dough  to  take  care  of. 
You  just  pass  over  that  roll  and  I'll  give  you 
back  what  you  orter  have.  Dat's  de  way  I 
takes  care  of  de  niggers  round  liere."  The 
little  darky  did  not  raise  his  eyes,  but  he  did 
raise  his  hand,  and  he  flicked  off  Bull's  hand 
very  much  as  he  would  have  swept  off  a  fly. 
Bull  squared  off  and  glowered.  "Do  you 
know  who  I  is  ?"  he  demanded.  "I'se  the 
bully  of  this  town.  When  I  gives  orders, 
everj-body  obeys."  Almost  without  moving 
his  position,  the  little  darky  let  go  an  upper- 
cut  and  Bull  went  down.  When  he  recovered 
consciousness,  he  looked  at  the  little  fellow 
long  and  hard.  Finally  he  said :  "Dar's  just 
one  thing  I  want  to  know  and  dat's  all,  Mis- 
ter Man  :  Who  is  you,  anyway  ?"  Very  sol- 
emnly the  little  darky  replied:  "I'se  de  pus- 
son  you  thought  you  was  when  you  come  in 
dat  door." 


The  doctor  had  left  his  instructions  suf- 
ficient to  carrj-  on  during  his  absence  through 
the  afternoon.  All  went  well  till  the  phone 
rang  and  a  sweet  feminine  voice  inquired,  "Is 
the  doctor  in  ?  May  I  speak  to  him  ?"  The 
assistant  per  instructions  explained  the  doc- 
tor's absence  and  inquired  if  he  could  be  of 
any  use.-  The  lady  caller's  voice  was  worried 
as  she  went  on.  "Oh,  I  am  so  sorrj-.  I  am 
phoning  for  Mrs.  Blank  and  it  is  very  im- 
portant. Tell  the  doctor  immediately  on  his 
return  that  Mrs.  Blank  is  having  a  gjmkhana 
coming  on  and  she  wonders  if  he  could  do 
anything  for  it."  The  assistant  made  a  hur- 
ried note  and  reassured  his  caller.  "I'll  tell 
the  doctor  as  soon  as  he  returns.  And  mean- 
while tell  her  to  put  a  mustard  poultice  on  it 
and  renew  every  two  hours." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

A  Friendly  Arctic. 

The  Arctic   is   a    friendly   place, 

Says   Mr.    Stefansson, 
Although    for    nearly    half    the    year 

The   night    is   never  done; 
But  you  get  used  to  it  in  time 

And    really   think  it   fun! 

In   summertime   mosquitoes   bite 

With  energy    and  vim. 

And    frequently    in    winter    days 

You   freeze  each  separate  Hmb; 
But    things    like    that,    says    Stefansson, 

Seem  friendly-like  to  him! 

You  live   on  seal-meat  and   on   fat, 

Which    is    delicious    fare. 
And  now   and   then  you    feed,   perhaps, 

Upon  a  polar  bear. 
(Unless,  of  course,  he  feeds  on  you — 

Which   sometimes   happens   there !) 

You  float  around  on  cakes  of  ice 
Through    wild    and    frigid    seas. 

While  your  thermometer  reveals 
Some    sixty-five    degrees 

Below  the    well-known   zero   mark — 
Excuse  me,   if  you  please. 

For   though    to    Mr,    Stefansson 
Such  weather  may  seem  fine, 

And  though  the   Arctic  be  his   friend 
I   casually  opine 

That  if   the    Arctic's  like   he   says, 
It   aint  no    friend  of  mine. 

— From   a   Canadian   Paper. 


Yvette  Guilbert,  the  French  chansonneiise. 
has  gone  abroad  to  give  a  series  of  concerts 
in  Paris.  Her  object  is  to  raise  money  for 
the  school  of  dramatic  art  she  has  founded  in 
New   York. 


Psaudo-Psyehology- 
Suicide  may  or  may  not  be  a  frequent  re- 
sult of  absorption  in  the  doctrines  associated 
with  the  name  of  Sigmund  Freud,  says  the 
Independent  and  Weekly  Review.  The  harm 
that  is  done  by  their  dissemination  is  in- 
finitely more  important  as  affecting  the  thou- 
sands who  continue  to  live  than  the  few  here 
and  there  whom  it  may  perhaps  drive  to  self- 
destruction.  Nor  does  the  word  "dismal"  be- 
gin to  express  the  actual  effect  of  that  per- 
nicious teaching.  Lowering,  degrading,  be- 
smirching, covering  with  slime  what  nor- 
mally thinking  persons  hold  in  admiration 
and  reverence — that  is  the  real  evil,  in  com- 
parison with  which  all  else  is  trifling.  And, 
so  far  from  all  this  being  the  tragic  result  of 
a  recognition  of  scientific  truth,  it  springs 
from  the  exploitation  of  a  theory  based  on  a 
grotesquely  inadequate  foundation,  condemned 
by  scientists  of  the  highest  standing  as  the 
outcome  of  bad  logic  and  unscientific  thinking, 
and,  in  so  far  as  it  does  contain  an  element 
of  truth,  requiring  the  utmost  caution  in  its 
application  even  at  the  hands  of  persons  of 
special  training.  Its  popularization  by  glib 
writers  and  half-baked  thinkers  has  been 
nothing  less  than  a  calamity  to  a  large  part 
of  the  rising  generation. 


In  Thomas  Beer's  novel  of  the  stage,  "The 
Fair  Rewards,"  Qyde  Fitch,  Charles  Froh- 
man,  Arthur  Hopkins,  Anna  Held,  George 
Arliss,  and  Cyril  Maude  appear  in  their  own 
persons.  Several  others  appear  under  pseudo- 
nyms. 


A  wireless  station  has  been  established  for 
scientific  purposes  on  Mont  Blanc. 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
^^     breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


rjESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
\nVa.  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


This  is  one  of  Irvin  Cobb's  favorites :  In 
Paducah  there  was  a  husky  negro  named 
"Bull"  Shackleford  who  ruled  the  black  belt 
by  a  combination  of  brawn  and  intimidation. 
One  day  there  got  off  a  boat  a  little  yellow 
darky,  a  stranger,  who  had  some  reputation  as 
a  prize-fighter.  Into  a  saloon  he  went  and 
ordered  refreshment.  As  he  was  pulling  off  a 
bill  from  an  enormous  roll  to  pay  for  it.  Bull 
Shackelford  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der.     "Say,    you   little   nigger,"    he   bellowed; 


MOTOR  OIL 

FREE  FROMDESTaUCTrVE"SULPHO"COMPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL. 


Social  Notes. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Cluff  Wilson  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Mr.  C.  A.  Corastock  of  New  York. 
The  date  for  the  M-edding  has  not  been  set  but  Mr. 
Comtsock  is  expected  in  California  the  latter  part 
of  the  month  and  the  wedding  will  follow  shortly 
after  his  arrival.  After  their  marriage  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Comstock  will  spend  about  a  month  in  Cali- 
fornia, going  later  to  the  Adirondacks  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Amanda  McNear  and  Mr. 
William  A.  Hendrickson  was  solemnized  on  Satur- 
day at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  at  Ross.  The 
Rev.  Charles  Deems  performed  the  ceremony. 
FoUowing  the  ceremony  a  reception  was  held  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Seward  B.  McNear  of  Ross.  Miss  Doris  Schmie- 
den acted  as  maid  of  honor.  The  bridesmaids 
were  Miss  Elizabeth  Schmieden,  Miss  Mar;-  Julia 
Crocker,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Jessie  Knowles, 
Miss  Alice  Requa,  and  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh. 
Mr.  Alfred  D.  Hendrickson  was  best  man  for  his 
brother.  The  ushers  were  Mr.  Barroll  McNear, 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Crocker,  Mr.  William  Shuman,  Mr. 
Edward  Maltby,  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  and  Mr. 
James  Moffitt.  Among  the  McNear  kin  at  the 
wedding  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  I^wery,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  P.  E.  Bowles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Swift 
Train,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  McNear.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  W.  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D. 
McNear,  !Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bowles,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Nickel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Korbel, 
Mr.  and  ilrs.  Erskine  McNear,  and  Mr.  George 
P.    McNear,    Jr. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Stillman  will  leave  May  20th  for 
the  East  to  be  present  at  the  graduation  of  her 
daughter  from  Vassar  College.  Miss  Lisa  Still- 
man  will  go  with  her  mother  to  their  hunting 
lodge  in   Siskiyou   County  upon  their  return. 

Mrs.  Richard  Morrison  Ireland  is  the  incentive 
for  many  affairs  given  in  her  honor  prior  to  her 
departure  for  her  home  in  Scotland  on  May  9th. 
On  Monday  Miss  Edna  Lawrence  entertained  at 
dinner  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street  for  Mrs. 
Ireland.  On  Tuesday  Captain  and  Mrs.  William 
H.  Shea  will  be  dinner  hosts  in  Mrs.  Ireland's 
honor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  have  purchased 
a  homesite  at  Pebble  Beach,  overlooking  Carmel 
Bay.  They  plan  to  commence  the  erection  of 
their  home  early  this  summer. 

In  addition  to  the  "Passing  Show  of  1921"  at 
the  Century  Theatre,  which  was  taken  over  on 
Monday  evening  for  the  benefit  of  the  Little 
Children's  Aid,  the  auxiliary  of  the  charity  en- 
gaged the  Rose  Bowl  at  the  Palace,  where  supper 
parties  will  be  held  after  the  entertainment. 
Among  those  who  will  entertain  there  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt 
Kent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Bradley,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Masten,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Kingsbury. 

Mrs.  Adolph  B.  Spreckels  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
de  Brettville  left  last  week  for  New  York  and 
Europe,  to  be  gone  for  several  months,  later  going 
to  Roumania  to  be  present  at  the  inauguration  of 


a  room  in  the  museum  at  Bucharest  by  Queen 
Marie  of  Roumania.  Mrs.  Spreckels  is  donating 
some  pieces  of  Mr.  Arthur  Putnam's  work  to  the 
museum. 

On  Wednesday  the  marriage  of  Miss  Lucile  Ber- 
gerot  to  Mr,  H,  Alton  Collins  was  celebrated  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Joseph  T,  Grace  entertained  at  luncheon 
at  the  Francisca  Club  for  Mrs.  Richard  Morrison 
Ireland      last  week. 

Prior  to  her  departure  for  an  indefinite  stay  in 
Europe  with  her  children  Mrs.  Harry  Hill  enter- 
tained at  her  home  on  Broadway  at  tea.  Among 
the  guests  were  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent,  Mrs. 
Rennie  P,  Schwerin,  Mrs.  Frederick  Spencer 
Palmer,  Mrs.  Willard  Williamson,  Mrs.  George 
Wingfield,   and  others. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  entertained  at 
dinner  on  Saturday  in  honor  of  their  guest,  Lady 
Annesley.  Other  guests  at  the  dinner  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum,  Mr.  and  ilrs.  Walter  S. 
Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rose  Vincent,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance 
Irving  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson, 
Mr.  Raymond  Armsby,  Mr.  John  Martin,  and  Cap- 
lain  J.  J.    Hannigan. 

Forty  guests  were  entertained  last  Friday  by 
Mrs.  Perry  Cumberson  at  a  luncheon  at  the  San 
Francisco  Golf  and  Country  Club.  This  is  the 
last  large  affair  Mrs.  Cumberson  will  give  before 
moving  to  her  country  home  in  Menlo  the  early 
part   of   this   month. 

Mrs.  Mary  Addison  Whitlock  was  married  to 
Mr.  Whitney  Alexander  Mitchell  recently  in  New 
York-  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Church.  After  a  wedding  trip  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mitchell  will  come  to  California  to  visit 
with    the   latter's   father.    Dr.    Thomas   Addison, 

Mrs.  Robert  Greer  of  Seattle,  who  has  been 
visiting  in  San  Francisco  for  the  past  month,  was 
the  honor  guest  at  a  luncheon  given  Wednesday 
bv  Mrs.  Willard  O.  Wayman  at  her  home  in 
Ross.      Ten   guests  were    entertained. 

Mrs.  Willis  Walker  was  a  dinner  hostess  last 
Wednesday,  entertaining  in  honor  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son Phelps  of  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Phelps  lias  spent 
the  past  two  weeks  in  San  Francisco  and  will 
leave  shortly  for  the  East. 

Miss  Ellita  Adams  entertained  at  an  informal 
dinner  last  Tuesday  at  the  home  of  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson  Adams.  A  dozen  guests 
were    present. 

Mrs,  Howard  Flye  gave  two  teas  at  her  home 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Reed  Funsten  and  was  assisted 
in  receiving  at  the  first  tea  by  Mrs.  Walton  Moore. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Moore.  Mrs.  William  Funsten,  Mrs. 
Frank  Dickey,  and  Mrs.  Johnston  Funsten.  .\t 
the  second  tea  Mrs.  M.  M.  Funsten,  Mrs.  William 
Moore,  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Lawrence  assisted  Mrs. 
Flye. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Gertrude  Minton,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Henrj-  Collin  Minton  and  Mrs.  Minton  of 
San  Rafael,  and  Mr,  Nicholas  Boyd  is  to  take 
place  on  Saturday.  May  13th.  Miss  Minton  has 
named  iliss  Caroline  Avery,  Miss  Cynthia  Boyd, 
and  Miss  Isabelle  Sherman  as  her  bridesmaids. 
Mr,  Benjamin  Foster  is  the  best  man  for  Mr. 
B.^yd. 

Mr.  Van  Dyke  Johns  of  San  Francisco  and  Miss 
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Back  East  Round  Trip 


Excursions 

Tickets  on  Sale  Dailu 
Until  Auq.  31. 

Return  Limit  Oct.31,1922 
Liberal  Stopovers  — 


^86^5  chicaqo  -      Three  Trains  Dailu 

,._.-  over  the 

14740  NewYork-  American  CanuonRoute 

proporlionateli]  low  via 

fares  to  other  points  -   OqdOIl  ~ 


50  Post  St. 


Ask  Aqents 
Ferru  Station 

'  or 

Phone  Sntter4000. 


3rd  St.  Station 


Betty  Forbes  of  London  were  married  recently  in 
Hilo.  Hawaii.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johns  will  come  to 
California  on  their  honeymoon,  and  plan  to  visit 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Van  Dyke  Johns- 
Mrs.  Frank  Hooper  entertained  at  luncheon  on 
Tuesday  at  her  home  on  Laguna  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  of  Bur- 
lingame  will  entertain  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Miz- 
ner  of  St.  Louis  as  their  house  guests.  The  Miz- 
ners  are  expected  in  California  this  week. 

Miss  Dolly  Madison  Payne  will  give  a  bridge- 
luncheon  on  Wednesday,  ilay  lOth,  making  Miss 
Laura  Miller  the  honor  guest.  The  affair  will  be 
given  at  the  Payne  home  in  Belvedere. 

Mrs.  Harold  Snodgrass  (Cornelia  Smith),  a  re- 
cent bride,  will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  bridge- 
tea  on  May  12th,  when  Mrs.  Reed  Funsten  will  en- 
tertain. Mrs,  Funsten  gave  a  tea  in  honor  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  William  H.  Little,  on  Friday. 

Miss  Newell  Bull  entertained  at  bridge  on  Fri- 
day, making  Miss  Laura  Miller,  a  bride-elect,  the 
motif  for  the  occasion.  A  score  of  guests  were 
present. 

Miss  Agnes  Menzies,  who  has  recently  come 
from  Carmel  to  make  her  home  in  Sausalito,  was 
complimented  with  a  luncheon  party  on  Wednes- 
day, when  Miss  Georgia  Wintringham  entertained 
at  ihe  Town  and  Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Newhall  gave  a  lunch- 
eon on  Sunday  at  their  home  in  Burlingame,  mak- 
ing Priscilla,  Countess  of  Annesley,  the  honor 
guest.  The  affair  was  al  fresco,  luncheon  being 
served  on  the  terrace  of  the  Newhall  place.  Over 
a    hundred    guests  were   present. 

The  Countess  of  Annesley  was  also  the  honor 
guest  on  Sunday  evening,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
.Vrthur  Rose  Vincent  gave  a  dinner  party  for 
twenty'  guests. 

Mrs.  William  Hart  Wood,  who  is  leaving  shortly 
for  Europe,  ga\'e  a  supper  party  on  Friday  at  the 
Fairmont  Terrace.  Mrs.  Hart  took  her  guests  to 
the  theatre    preceding    supper. 

Mrs.  James  W.  Dunn  was  hostess  at  a  bridge-tea 
yt^jterday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Broadway. 

Mrs.  Wiliam  S.  Porter  gave  a  luncheon  on 
Wednesday  for  Mrs.  Isidore  Monheimer  of  Seattle, 
who  is  visiting  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Anson  P. 
Hotaling  of  Franklin  Street.  Mrs.  Monheimer  will 
remain  in  San  Francisco  until  the  middle  of  the 
mcnth. 

Miss  Lorna  Kilgari  f  will  give  a  luncheon  to- 
morrow for  Miss  Agnes  Harrison,  whose  engage- 
ment to  Mr.  Hallock  Vander  Leek  was  recently 
announced. 

^r^s.  Louise  F.  Jersey  of  New  York  was  com- 
plimented with  a  luncheon  and  bridge  on  Friday, 
when  Mrs.  William  Hastings  Brooks  entertained 
at  her  home  on  Laguna  Street.  Ten  guests  were 
present  at  the  affair. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  MacDonald  are  leaving  their 
town  apartment  at  1055  California  Street  for  the 
summer,  which  they  will  spend  in  Sonoma  County 
at  their  country  home.  Before  leaving  they  enter- 
tained,  among  others.    Lady    .Annesley. 

For  Miss  Cordelia  Smith,  who  became  the  bride 
of  Mr.  Harold  Snodgrass.  Miss  Helen  Foster  en- 
tertained at  bridge  and  tea  at  her  apartment  in 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  .Among  the  guests  were 
Mrs.  Reed  Funsten.  Mrs.  Frank  Dickey,  Miss 
Dolly  Payne,  Miss  Mary  Kennedy.  Miss  Nance 
Obear,  Miss  Sallie  Obear.  and  Miss  Katherine 
Bentley. 

To  greet  Miss  Mary  Stuart  La  Boyteaux,  who 
is  visiting  here  with  her  parents.  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Wiliam  H.  La  Boyteaux.  Mrs.  Rennie  P.  Schwerin 
entertained  at  luncheon  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo. 
Those  asked  to  meet  Miss  Stuart  were  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Parrott.  Mrs.  Lawrence  McCreery,  Miss 
Edith  Grant,  Miss  Lawton  Filer,  Miss  Mary  Mar- 
tin, Miss  Hclene  de  Latour,  Miss  Josephine  Grant, 
Miss  Lillian  Hopkins,  Miss  Alice  Moffitt.  and  Miss 
Frances    Pringle. 

^•» 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Charles  Zook  Sutton  (Amy 
Long)  are  being  congratulated  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  a  son.  born  at  the  Requa  home,  "The 
Highlands,"   in   Piedmont. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald  Dennis  are   being 
congratulated  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


Vacmtlon  Booklet. 

An  outing  guide  just  off  the  press,  and  giv- 
ing much  detailed  information  regarding  ap- 
proximately 300  summer  and  pleasure  resorts 
in  California  and  Oregon,  is  being  distributed 
l)y  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

The  low  round-trip  summer  excursion  rates 
to  mountain  and  beach  resorts  which  went 
into  effect  April  28th  on  Southern  Pacific 
lines  are  expected  to  result  in  heavy  vacation 
travel. 

The  vacation  booklet,  which  is  attractively 
printed  in  colors  and  is  of  convenient  pocket 
size,  gives  names  and  locations  of  resorts, 
how  they  are  reached  from  stations,  names 
of  managers,  accommodations  provided,  rates 
for  rooms  and  meals,  facilities  for  sports  and 
amusements,  and  points  of  interest  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

Another  feature  of  convenience  to  vaca- 
tionists is  the  grouping  of  resorts  by  locali- 
ties. 


illlllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliilillllillM^^ 

I  Hotel  Claremont  | 

I        Berkeley,  California  | 

M        Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills,  P 

p       amidst    wonderful     flower    gardens  p 

p       and    magnificent   trees.    Thirty-five  = 

M       minutes  from  San   Francisco  direct  m 

M       to    entrance  of   Hotel    by  the  Key  M 

5       Route  ferry  and  express  trains.  M 

m       For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley  g 

1       9300.  1 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!^^ 


Spanish  War  Veterans*  Benefit. 
There  will  be  a  benefit  theatre  party,  with  a 
special  first  run  of  motion  pictures,  for  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans'  relief  fund,  at 
Eagles'  Hall,  273  Golden  Gate  .Avenue,  on 
Saturday  evening.  May  20th.  The  admission 
is  25   cents. 


R  aoaut 


/oEURDPE 


29  Bne  passenger  ships  sailing 
fcom  Montreal  and  Quebec  by 
the  picturesque,  sheltered  Su 
Lawrence  route.  Ships  sailing 
almost  every  day. 

F.  L.  Nason,  Gen.  Agt.  Pass.  DepU 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

675  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaK 

Phone:  Sutter  1585,  or  local  steamship  agenCt 

CHERBOURG  ANTWERP  » 
SOUTHAMPTON  LIVERPOOL  l> 
HAMBURG        GLASGOW  1^ 


DEL    MONTE 

Tht  Lariest  Resort  Hole!  Plant  in  tin  W»rU 
Where  'Thinking  People"  can  find  Recrestion 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Senrice  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  ;  CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes ; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MANAGER 

San  Ytidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


THE  HILLCREST 

Americao  and  Enropean  Plan 

CALIFORNIA  AND  JONES  STS. 
Phone  Franklin  3240 


4 


,  PRANCT 

-         One  o(  the  vorUi -arat  \x:\As 
v^__^>^^ini       Uniori       Scjirare 

SAU  FEANCISCO      CALIPORJUA 


WHERE  SEK\^CE  AND 
COMFORTS  ARB 
PLANNED  FOK  GUESTS 
WHO  APPEECIATK 
THE  BEST 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 

Business  Founded 

in 

1880 


Storage— Shipping 

Expert  Paokiiigf  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


A  fully  informed  representative,  anx- 
ioas  to  give  yon  any  desired  informa- 
tion,   will   respond   to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 

Mov«mentB  and  Whereabouts. 
Mrs.    Daniel    .Tackling   has  postponed    her   return 
to   San   Francisco,  and  expects  now  to  be  in   Cali- 
fornia about  the  midale  of  May, 

Mr.  and  Jlrs.  John  Breuner  have  been  at  their 
ranch  in  the  Sierra  and  are  now  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Comstock  of  New  York  City  expects 
to  be  in  California  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Button  is  in  New  York, 
stopping  at  the  Plaza  Hotel. 

Lady   Annesley   is    in    California,    staying  at   the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  in  Bur- 
lingame,  and  plans  to  leave  soon  for  the  Yosemite. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.   George  A.    Pope   spent  the  week- 
end at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Percy  E.  Towne  returned  last  week,  after 
a  trip  to  New  York  and  Boston,  where  she  spent 
two   months. 

Mrs.  Anna  Whitney  Sperry  has  returned,  after 
-making  a  tour  of  the  world,  and  is  planning  an- 
other trip  to  Europe,  Australia,  and  South 
America. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Miss  Helen 
Crocker,  and  Mr.  William  W.  Crocker  are  at  Del 
ifonte. 

Mrs,  Richard  B.  Ireland  will  return  to  her  home 
in    Scotland   early   in   May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hendrickson,  Jr.,  are  on 
their  wedding  tour  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Lawrence  McCreery  are  visiting 
for  several  days  at  the  home  of  Mr,  William 
Crocker   at   Pebble   Beach. 

Mrs.  Louise  F.  Jersey  of  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington is  the  guest  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Koester  at  the  Presidio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Lincoln,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Hcrgesheimer,  Mr,  Samuel  Elythe,  Mr. 
Harry  Leon  Wilson,  Mr.  Hugh  Wiley,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Condon  were  recent  visitors  at  Del  Monte. 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  \A''illiam  H,  La  Boyteaux  and 
Miss  Mary  Stuart  La  Boyteaux  left  on  Monday 
for  their  home  in  New  York,  They  plan  to  go 
by  way  of  the  Grand  Canon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burke  Holladay  have  been  occu- 
pying the  Samuel  Holladay  home  during  their 
stay  in  the  city.  They  will  leave  for  Europe  in 
June,  returning  first  to  their  home  in  the  south. 
Miss  Helen  Holladay  will  accompany  her  parents 
to   Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Williams  and  Mr.  Martin 
Crimmins  left  on  Saturday  for  Atherton  to  spend 
the    next   six,  months. 

Mr.  Alexander  McCrackin  left  last  week  for  an 
Eastern  trip  of  some  months,  and  later  a  stay 
in    Europe, 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Gerard  Clement  returned  on 
Saturday  to  their  home  in   Portland. 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Hamm  is  now  in  Los  Angeles. 
Miss  Josephine  Moore  and  Miss   Dorothy  Craw- 
ford sailed  for  Honolulu  on  the  Matsotiia. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Alvord,  who  have 
been  stationed  at  the  Presidio  for  the  last  few 
years,  have  gone  to  Washington,  D.  C,  their  new 
post. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer  return  this  week 
from   the   Orient. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lingard  Payne  and  Miss 
Barbara  Payne  moved  last  week  to  their  home  in 
Menlo   Park. 

Mrs.  William  Younger  left  for  the  East  last 
week  with  her  granddaughter.   Miss  Jane  Nugent. 


Mrs.  Younger  plans  to  go  to  France  in  June,  and 
Miss  Nugent  returns  to  her  home  here. 

The  Richard  McCreery  family  plan  to  go  abroad 
during    midsummer. 

Miss  Alice  and  Miss  Lucy  Hanchett  have  re- 
turned, after  a  year's  absence  abroad.  Ihey  go  to 
the  country  place  of  their  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  Hanchett,  at  Capitola.  the  latter  part  of 
^fay. 

Miss  Jean  Shiels  has  been  staying  with  Mi's 
Helen  Jackson  at  Larkspur,  and  returned  on  Mon- 
day to  her  home  on  Divisadero  Street. 

Mrs.  Lorenzo  Avenali  will  spend  the  summer  in 
Europe,  leaving  San  Francisco  the  first  part  of 
June. 

Mrs.  William  D.  Ballantine  of  Washington,  D. 
C.  left  last  week  for  the  Yosemite  en  route  to 
Europe. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bentley  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Katherine  Bentley,  have  returned  to  town,  after 
several   days  spent  at   Del   ilonte. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Willcutt  will  go  to  Ross 
for  the  summer,  having  purchased  the  home  of 
ALs,    Henry    Brune. 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Greer  has  decided  to  prolong 
her  stay  in  San  Francisco  for  another  week  be- 
fore returning  to  her  home  in  Seattle. 

Mrs.  J.  Wilson  Shiels  is  to  leave  for  Europe 
next  month   to   spend   the   summer  in    England, 

Judge  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Cooper  and  Miss 
Ethel  Cooper  leave  soon  for  Santa  Barbara  to 
spend   the   summer. 

jMrs.  George  E.  Coleman  of  Montecito  reached 
New  York  last  week  from  a  trip  to  South  America, 
and  will  start  West  after  a  short  stay.  Mrs. 
Coleman  is  coming  to  San  Francisco  before  pro- 
ceeding to  her  Santa  Barbara  home, 

Mrs.  Harry  R.  Bostwick  and  her  children  will 
leave  for  the  Orient  in  June.  They  will  join  Mr. 
Bostwick,   who  left  several  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  Fennimore  are  motoring 
in  Southern  California,  returning  to  town  the 
latter    part    of   this    week. 

Mrs.  Clyde  Payne  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Dolly 
^Madison  Payne,  have  opened  their  country  home 
at  Belvedere.  They  have  recently  returned  from  a 
stay  of  a  few  months  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Hallie  Moulton  Baker  returned  on  Wednes- 
day from  a  trip  to  Hawaii.  Mrs.  Baker's  parents, 
Mr,  and  Mrs,  Irving  Moulton,  returned  some  time 
ago, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Townsend  Pugh  have  pur- 
chased the  Lyttle  home  at  Belvedere,  and  moved 
over    to   take   possession    last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Dudley  Bliss  will  be  at 
the  George  Lingard  Payne  home  in  Menlo  for  the 
early  part  of  the   summer. 

Mrs.  Arvid  Croonquist  and  Mrs.  Jesse  D,  Cope 
are  leaving  soon  for  the  Philippines,  where  Cap- 
tain Croonquist  and  Captain  Cope  have  been 
ordered, 

Mr.  Francis  B,  Loomis,  Jr.,  is  at  the  home  of 
his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Loomis  of 
Burlingame,  on  sick  leave  from  Annapolis. 

Mrs.  Truxton  Beale  is  expected  to  return  soon 
from  Washington.  Mrs.  Beale  win  go  to  her  home 
in  San   Rafael. 

Admiral  George  W.  Reiter  is  in  San  Francisco 
for  a  few  days  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Admiral 
Reiter  is  making  his  home  at  his  country  place 
at    Los    Gatos. 

Miss  Louise  Boyd  will  return  to  her  San  Ra- 
fael home  this  week,  after  spending  the  winter 
and    spring   months    in   town, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Hammersmith  leave  on 
May  17th  for  Honolulu,  with  their  daughter.  Miss 
Helen  Hammersmith,  who  returned  on  Sunday 
from  a  winter  at  Oaksmore,  where  she  was  at 
school. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Brodie  has  taken  the  Arthur 
Redington  house  at  San  Mateo,  where  she  plans  to 
spend  the   summer,  months. 

Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  a  fortnight  in  Santa  Barbara,  where 
he  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Charles  Dabney,  Jr.,  and 
at  the    C.    K.    G.    Billings    home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Shiels  have  closed  their 
Piedmont  house,  and  have  taken  a  house  in  San 
Francisco  on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Harold  Ward  Law  has  returned  to  town, 
after  a  visit  at  the  home  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Hopkins  of  Pebble  Beach.  Mrs.  Hopkins 
plans  to  return  later  in  the  month. 

Miss  Eugenia  Sherwood  of  Monterey  will  ar- 
rive this  week  to  spend  some  weeks  with  her 
aunts,  the  Misses  Sherwood,  at  their  home  on 
Filbert   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Gilbert  Walker  have  returned  to 
their  Minneapolis  home,  after  a  stay  of  several 
weeks  in  San  Francisco  as  the  guests  of  Mr. 
Walker's  brothers,  Mr.  Willis  Walker  and  Mr. 
Clinton   Walker,   of   Piedmont. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt  have  gone  to  New 
York   to   be   away   some   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman  sailed  last  Sat- 
urday on  the  Lapland  for  Europe. 

Mrs.  Edward  Barron  will  return  to  California 
and  reopen  her  San  Mateo  home  in  a  few  weeks. 
Mrs.  Barron  has  spent  the  past  year  abroad  with 
Miss  Evelyn  Barron  and  Miss  Louise  Winston. 

Registrations  at  Hotel  Whitcomb  include  Mr. 
David  Foreman,  Los  Angeles;  ilr.  F.  M,  Blanch- 
ard,  Fresno;  Mr.  S.  P.  Forrest,  Sacramento;  Mr. 
Verne  Guthrie,  Portland;  Mr.  P,  P.  Parkhurst, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Mr.  T.  F,  Lyons  La  Crosse,  Wis- 


consin; Mr.  Leslie  C.  Ely,  Pacific  Grove;  Mr,  E. 
M.  Parker,  San  Jose;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  M. 
Schreiber,  Detroit;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Warren,  Omaha; 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Herbert  C.  Howe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
Burke,  Fresno;  Mr.  S.  Snyder,  Coalinga;  Mr.  I. 
Lee  Davis,  San  Jose;  Mr,  Norman  A.  Pabst, 
Beverley   Hills. 

Registered  at  the  St.  Francis  are  Mr.  John  S. 
Jenkins,  New  York;  Mr.  William  Martin,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  W,  F.  Kurtz,  New  York;  Mr.  W.  A. 
Johnson,  St.  Louis;  Mr.  G.  L.  Garner,  Los  .An- 
geles; Mr.  M,  W.  Gano,  Denver:  Mr.  J.  R.  Hill. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Bell,  New  York;  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  Mr. 
C.  P.  Turner,  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Nichols,  New  York;  Mr.  Nelson  B.  Phillips, 
Seattle;  Mr.  George  J.  Cravens,  Cincinnati;  Mr, 
J.  P.  Mansell,  London,  England;  Mr.  JL  Mey- 
burg,  Los  .■\ngeles;  Mr.  J.  W.  Stevens,  Pocatello, 
Idaho;  Mr.  W.  B.  isichols,  Jr.,  New  York;  Judge 
R.    W.    Jennings,   Juneau,   Alaska. 

Among  those  registered  at  the  Palace  are  Mr. 
Ben  Behymer,  Mr.  Kemper  Campbell,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  Alden  Anderson,  Sacramento;  Mr.  Ed- 
ward H.  Kelly,  Boston;  Mr.  Frank  F.  Miller, 
Riverside;  Mr.  William  M.  Walker,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Richards,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  E,  C.  Wagner,  Stock- 
ton; Mr.  J.  J.  Krohn,  Areata;  Mr.  C.  C.  C. 
Tatum,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Thomas  Englehardt, 
Eureka;  Mr.  T.  B.  Houghton,  Chicago;  Mr. 
T.  B.  Houghton,  Chicago;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Seger- 
strom,  Sonora;  Mr.  George  Bennett,  New  York; 
ilr.  H.  L.  Jackman,  Eureka;  Mr.  H.  A.  Howzer, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr,  H.  W.  Jackson,  Areata;  Mr. 
Donald    O.    Melveny,    Los   Angeles. 


European  Tour, 

Miss  Georgie  Dell  McCoy,  a  well-known 
teacher  of  history,  is,  with  a  party  of  friends, 
arranging  to  leave  San  Francisco  at  an  early 
date  for  a  tour  of  Europe  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  local  office  of  Bennett's  Travel 
Bureau.  The  party  will  leave  New  York  by 
the  Cunard  liner  Mauretania  for  Cherbourg, 
proceeding  from  that  port  through  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  German}',  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, and  the  British  Isles,  returning  to  New 
York  by  the  Aqidtania  on  August  17th. 
Those  of  the  young  ladies  in  the  party  who 
are  teachers  anticipate  acquiring  information 
in  the  ditferent  countries  visited  which  will 
prove  invaluable  to  them  in  their  future  work. 

-*•► 

Dickens  at  Paul  Elder's. 

Frank  C.  Thompson,  who  has  registered  a 
flattering  success  with  his  clever  impersona- 
tion of  Dickens'  characters,  and  is  known  as 
"The  Man  of  Many  Voices,"  will  appear  in 
"An  Evening  with  Dickens"  in  the  Paul  Elder 
Gallery,  Tuesday  evening.  May  9.  His  pro- 
gramme on  this  occasion  will  include  inter- 
pretations of  such  popular  characters  as  Mr. 
Barkis,  Uriah  Keep,  Major  Bagstock,  Mrs. 
Grant,  Tony  Weller,  and  many  others. 


Death  of  Almlra  D,  Sherwood. 
Almira  D.  Sherwood,  widow  of  Benjamin 
F.  Sherwood,  and  mother  of  the  late  J.  D. 
Sherwood,  died  at  New  York  on  April  25th. 
.  Mrs.  Sherwood  was  eighty-four  years  old. 
Her  early  married  life  was  spent  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  she  had  many  friends. 


WILDERNESS  LODGE 

Mendocino  County*a  Select 
Mountain   Ranch  Resort 

A  comfortable,  clean,  homelike  place  nine 
hours  from  S.  F.  in  the  heart  of  the  best  fish 
and  game  territory  of  California,  Situated  in 
the  redwood  timber  belt  on  the  Eel  River, 
affording  the  best  combination  of  scenery,  cli- 
mate, swimming,  hiking,  climbing,  etc,  obtain- 
able anywhere.  We  control  many  miles  of 
virgin  country,  allowing  no  campers  or  tran- 
sient characters  on  our  preserves.  Our  table 
is  supplied  from  our  own  ranch  with  the  best 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  berries,  etc.,  tastefully 
cooked  and  generously  served;  also  cream  and 
milk  from  our  own  dairy  and  chickens  from 
our  own  pens.  We  have  music,  dancing,  etc., 
and  a  wonderful  natural  swimming  pool.  Apply 
early,  as  accommodations  are  limited.  Folder 
on  request.  .Address  Wilderness  Lodge, 
Eranscomb,    Calif. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

On  a  Miniature. . 
Thine  old-world  eyes — each  one  a  violet 

Big  as  the  baby  rose  that  is  thy  mouth — 
Set   me  a-dreaming.     Have  our   eyes   not  met 

In   childhood — in   a   garden   of  the   South? 

Thy  lips  are  trembling  with  a  song  of  France. 

My  cousin,  and  thine  eyes  are  dimly  sweet; 
'Wildered   with   reading  in   an    old    romance 

All    afternoon    upon    the   garden    seat. 

The  summer  wind  read  with  thee,  and  the  bees 
That  on  the  sunny  pages  loved  to  crawl: 

A  skipping   reader   was   the   impatient  breeze, 
And  turned  the  leaves,  but   the  slow  bees   read 
alL 

And  now  thy  foot  descends  the  terrace  stair: 
I  hear  the  rustle  of  thy  silk  attire; 

I  breathe  the  musky  odors  of  thy  hair 

And    airs  that   from    thy    painted    fan    respire. 

Idly  thou  pausest  in  the  shady  walk. 

Thine  ear  attentive  to  the  fountain's  fall: 

Thou    raark'st    the    flower    de-luce    sway    on    her 
stalk. 
The  speckled  vergalieus  ripening  on  the  wall. 

Thou  hast  the   feature  of  my  mother's  race, 

The  gilded  comb  she  wore,   her  smile,   her  eye: 
The  blood  that  flushes  softly   in  thy  face 
Crawls    through    my    veins    beneath    this    northern 
sky. 

As  one  disherited,  though  next  of  kin. 

Who   lingers  at  the  barred    ancestral    gate. 

And  sadly  sees  the  happy  heir  within 

Stroll   careless  through  his    forfeited   estate; 

Even  so  I  watch  thy  southern  eyes,  Lisette, 
Lady   of  my  lost  paradise   and   heir 

Of  summer  days  that  were  my  birthright.     Yet 
Beauty    like    thine    makes    usurpation    fair. 

— From  "Poems  by   Henry  A.   Beers."     Published 
by  the   Yale  University  Press. 


Del  Monte  Notes. 

Over  one  hundred  members  of  the  Bohemian 
Club  of  San  Francisco  and  their  families  par- 
ticipated in  the  fourth  annual  golf  tourna- 
ment at  the  Del  Monte  course  on  April  2Sth 
to  30th  in  a  thirty-six-hole  medal  competition 

Golf  events  which  are  scheduled  for  Del 
Monte  this  summer  are :  Decoration  Day 
tournament.  May  27th  to  30th  ;  Independence 
Day  tournament,  July  1st  to  4th;  California 
State  Junior  Championship,  July  13th  to  16th; 
summer  golf  tournament,  August  25  th  to 
27th  ;  California  Amateur  Championship,  Sep- 
tember 2d  to  10th ;  Del  Monte  Women's 
Championship,  September  2d  to   10th. 

The  National  Real  Estate  Golf  Association 
is  to  have  a  tournament  at  Del  Monte  on  June 
4th  to  6th.  following  the  close  of  events  in 
San   Francisco. 

The  Investment  Bankers  of  America  have 
scheduled  a  national  tournament  at  Del  Monte 
on  October  9th  to  llth. 


Feather  River  Inn 

BlairsdeD,  Plomas  County 

California's  Ideal  Monntain  Resort 

OPENS  JUNE  10th 


The  Golf  course,  opened  1921,  is  one  of 
the  best  golf  courses  in  Cal.  9  holes,  3050 
yards.  Fine  grass  greens.  Peter  Soutar, 
Golf  Professional.  Finest  lake  and  stream 
trout  fishing  in  the  state.  Horseback 
Riding,  Hiking,  Motoring,  Bowling,  Swim- 
ming, Tennis.  Fine  orchestra.  Dancing 
every  evening. 

Excellent  motor  roads  from  all  directions. 
For  rates  and  reservations  and  illustrative 
folder,  address  W.  W.  Brown,  care  Plaza 
Hotel,   San  Francisco,   Cal. 


El  Encanto  Hotel  and  Cottages 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


Mr.  Frederic  J.  Stotts.  Resident  Agent, 
can  be  interviewed  at  Palace  Hotel  be- 
tween 10  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  daily.  May  6th 
to  13th.  regarding  rates  and  reservations 
for    spring    and    summer    season. 


HORSEB.\CK  CLOTHES  A  SPECI.^LTY 
ANTON  C  JENSEN 

FORMBBLV  OF  LONDON 

MERCHANT    TAILOR 

1023  Phelan  Bids.,  S.  F.     Phone  Garfield  2840 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GlRl^'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  506,  Santa  Bahbaea,  Cau 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Waiter  I — hie — bring  me  a  dish  of  primes." 
"Stewed,  sir?"  "Now,  thatsh  none  yer  biz- 
nuss. — The  Natiotial. 

Bitiks — ^Where  have  you  been?  Jinks — To 
the  cemeteo''-  Sinks — Any  one  dead  ?  Jinks 
— All  of  them. — Princeton   Tiger. 

Cadger — Einks  has  been  telling  lies  about 
me  again.  Badger — He  might  do  worse.  He 
might  tell  the  truth  about  you. — Chicago 
Nea/s. 

Mistress — Oh,  Jane,  and  I  told  you  to 
notice  when  the  jam  boiled  over!  A'eu'  Maid 
— So  I  did,  mum.  It  was  a  quarter  past  11. — 
London  Passing  Show. 

He  (at  studio  tea) — Georgette  is  an  angel. 
She — Bah!  She's  all  over  paint.  He — But  I 
never  saw  an  angel  that  hadn't  been  painted. 
— Paris  L.e  Journal  Amusant. 

Cleo — \A'hat  sort  of  a  girl  is  she?  Pat — 
Positively  hopeless,  my  dear.  She's  only  been 
engaged  four  times  and  she's  already  contem- 
plating marriage. — California  Pelican, 

Lady — ^You  say  your  father  was  injured  in 
an  explosion?  How  did  it  happen?  Child — 
Well,  mother  says  it  was  too  much  yeast,  but 
father  says  it  was  too  little  sugar. — Stockholm 
Kasper. 

Member  of  the  Touring  Company — My  dear 
lady,  the  last  place  I  stayed  at  the  landlady 
wept  w^hen  I  left.  Landlady — Oh,  did  she? 
Well,  I  aint  going  to.  I  wants  niy  monej'  jn 
advance. — Tit-Bits. 

"Arthur  will  never  be  a  success  as  a  literarj' 
man."  "A\Tiatever  makes  you  think  that  ?" 
"Well,  I  submitted  his  love  letters  to  a  dozen 
publishers,  and  they  all  refused  them." — Lon- 
don Weekly  Telegraph. 

Beatrice — Come  home  early,  darHng — I've 
got  something  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about. 
Benedict — I  suppose  that  means  you  want  to 
talk  to  me  about  something  you  haven't  got  ? 
— London   Weekly  Telegraph. 

Judge — What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  ? 
The  officer  who  arrested  you  says  you  seemed 
to  be  iinder  the  influence  of  something  when 
the  crash  came.  Motorist — Your  honor,  you 
see  it  was  like  this.  My  wife  was  sitting  on 
the  back  seat  trj-ing  to  tell  me  how  to  drive, 
and — and — I  couldn't  turn  around  and  listen 
to    her    and    watch    the    street    at    the    same 


KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Office 
EXCHANGE  BLOCK 


San  Francisco 


"Wholesale    Only 


time Judge — Oh,   I   see,   poor  man ;   you 

were  driving  the  car  under  the  influence  of 
your  wife — case  dismissed. — Florida  Times- 
Union. 

Boss — Can't    you    find     something    to     do  ? 
Office  Boy — Gee  whiz  \     Am  I  expected  to  do  , 
the    work    and    find    it,    too  ? — Boston    Tran-  \ 
script. 

"Can  I  have  the  five  pounds  I  lent  you?" 
"You  can  have  it  next  week."  "But  you  told 
me  that  last  week."  "Yes.  Do  3'ou  think  I 
am  a  man  to  say  one  thing  one  day  and  an- 
other the  next?" — London  Mail. 

"How  do  you  like  school,  my  little  dar- 
ling?" asked  the  fond  mother  after  his  first 
day  at  school.  "It's  fine,"  he  replied.  "I've 
licked  t\%-o  kids  already  for  calling  me 
mother's  little  darling." — London  Morning 
Posh 

Doctor — No.  you'll  not  be  able  to  leave  the 
house  for  a  week  at  least.  She — Oh,  dear  J 
Then  I  shan't  see  Emily  married !  I've 
missed  two  of  her  weddings  already,  and  it 
may  be  months  before  she's  married  again. — 
Judge. 

Little  Paul  was  \-isiting  and  when  he  came 
down  to  breakfast  for  the  first  time  his 
hostess  asked:  "Paul,  how  do  you  like  your 
eggs  boiled  ?"  "Two  at  a  time,  please, 
ma'am,"  was  Paul's  response. — Daily  Ameri- 
can Tribune. 

"So  you  are  going  to  have  your  boy  study 
law?"  "Yes,"  answered  Farmer  Comtassel. 
"Josh  is  always  gettin'  into  some  kind  o' 
trouble,  and  instead  of  hiring  law\-ers  for  him 
I  might  as  well  teach  him  to  pertect  his  own- 
self." — Washington  Star. 

"  'At's  a  wuthless  man  I's  got.  Miss  Jenny." 
"Why  don't  you  get  rid  of  him  ?  Sue  him  for 
divorce."  "Divo'ce  ?  You  say  a  divo'ce  ? 
W'y,  chile,  a  divo'ce  ud  cost  me  fift^-  dollahs, 
an'  Ah  aint  got  no  money  to  wasten  on  that 
niggah." — Wayside  Tales. 

"Papa,  will  you  buy  me  a  drum  ^"  asked  a 
little  lad  of  his  father.  "But,  my  boy,"  an- 
swered papa.  "I  am  afraid  you  will  disturb 
me  very  much  with  it"  "Oh,  no,  I  won't," 
said  the  little  chap :  "I'll  only  play  it  when 
you're  asleep." — Toronto  Evening  Telegram. 

"I've  got  you  at  last,"  he  cried,  "move  if 
you  dare,  move !  It's  taken  me  many  years, 
but  at  last  I've  got  you  where  I  want  you  ! 
Now  I  dare  you  to  move !"  "Yep,  you're 
right"  replied  his  friend,  "it's  the  first  game 
of  checkers  you  ever  did  win  from  me." — 
Treat  'Em  Square. 

"It's  a  hard  life."  said  the  traflSc  policeman. 
"WTiat's  the  trouble  ?"  asked  the  genial  old 
gentleman.  "I  had  to  call  down  a  fashion- 
able dame  just  now  for  \-iolating  a  traffic  law. 
The  look  she  gave  me  was  bad  enough,  but 
the  way  her  poodle  dog  yawned  in  my  face 
was  positively  insulting." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 


Leave  Nothing  to  Chance 
When  You  Go  Away 
For  Your  Vacation 


Don"t  "take  a  chance"  and  leave  your  silverware,  jewelry,  valuable 
papers,  etc..  in  the  house  when  you  are  going  away  for  the  sum- 
mer.    You  may,  on  your  retiim,  find  ever>-thing  as  you  left  it  but 

Isn't  it  a  great  deal  better  to  put  your  valuables  in  a  place  of 
safety   and   have   perfect  peace   of  mind  all   the  time  you're   away? 

The  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  \^aults  offer  safety  against  burglars 
and  fire. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Boxes  Rent  from  $4  a  Year  and  Up 


Eighteenth  Century  Grip, 

Amid  all  our  sufferings  from  the  "grip," 
"Russian  influenza,"  "blitz  katarrh,"  "Spanish 
influenza,"  "fiu,"  et  id  omne  genus,  the  name 
and  writings  of  Sebastian  Mercier  are  too 
much  forgotten.  In  his  picturesque  "Tableau 
de  Paris"  is  to  be  foimd  the  following  passage 
on  the  "grippe."  written  in  1787,  which  might 
have  been   written  today : 

"Almost  ever;.'  year  toward  the  middle  of 
Xoveraber  occur  catarrhal  indispositions 
caused  by  the  presence  of  a  humid  and  cold 
atmosphere  and  fogs  which  suppress  trans- 
piration. Many  die  of  it  but  the  Parisians, 
who  laugh  at  everything,  call  these  colds  the 
'grippe,'  the  'flirt'  but  the  laugher  three  days 
later  is  himself  'gripped'  by  it  and  goes  down 
to   the  grave. 

"Passing  from  cold  rooms  and  theatre  halls 
to  the  open  air  makes  this  suppression  of  the 
transpiration  almost  imavoidable.  The  new 
fashion  of  wearing  long  cloaks  is  excellent 
It  gives  protection  against  the  cold.  Taking 
good  exercise  is  even  a  surer  remedy.  Tht 
women  who  are  compelled  to  wait  some  time 


for  their  carriages — thpse  charming,  delicate 
women  I  see  shivering  along  the  staircases 
and  porticoes — should  consider  that  their 
pelisses  are  not  -jfficient  to  protect  them 
against  mishaps." 

What  would  he  have  said  to  the  abbreviated 
skirts   of   todav  ? 
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FOR  HEALTH  EAT 

FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 


A    fresh    food    rich    in    health-pro- 
tective elements. 

Place   a   standing  order   with   your 
Grocer. 

Three  Cakes  a  Day 


of 

comet  lubncatiov 

A  Zerolene  Disc  is  the  identifying  mark  of  high-grade  lubri- 
cants, the  symbol  of  an  efficiency  in  the  manufacture  of  fine 
lubricants  hard  to  duplicate  else-where  in  the  -world.  Zerolene  is 
Correct  Lubrication. 

FoUov?  the  recommendations  of  our  Board  of  Lubrication  En- 
gineers embodied  in  the  Zerolene  Correct  Lubrication  Chart. 
There's  a  grade  of  Zerolene  for  the  Correct  Lubrication  of  your 
engine.  Ask  for  a  Chart  for  your  car. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


I 


J  gradcjor  each  lype  of  engine 
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Cleaning  Up  for  Company. 

Among  those  who  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the 
coming  of  the  Shriners  next  June — and  what  really 
alert  local  business  man  does  not? — there  is  a  growing 
feeling  that  San  Francisco  ought  to  clean  up.  It  is  an 
excellent  idea,  and  one  having  the  additional  merit  of 
originality.  Our  streets  are  rather  bare  and  stony,  in 
the  metropolitan  mode,  and  for  that  reason  exhibit  with 
startling  distinctness  all  the  waste  paper  and  empty 
cigarette  boxes  the  citizens  have  to  contribute.  The 
general  custom  seems  to  be  just  to  drop  things  where 
you  are  when  you  decide  to  get  along  without  them, 
and  that  habit  makes  more  work  than  our  street  depart- 
ment seems  organized  to  do.  But  the  present  agitation 
in  favor  of  neatness  is  a  little  too  concentrated  in  point 
of  time.  Why  restrict  cleanliness  to  the  visit  of  the 
Shriners?  Why  not  be  clean  the  year  around?  Our 
general  attitude  in  this  particular  too  strongly  resembles 
that  of  the  small  boy  who  saw  no  sense  in  washing  his 
face  on  retiring  because  he  wasn't  going  anywhere,  nor 
on  getting  up  in  the  morning  because  it  didn't  make 
him  dirty  to  sleep.  Cleanliness  is  a  virtue  in  itself. 
Of  course,  it  is  better  to  be  virtuous  occasionally  than 
never  to  be  virtuous  at  all;  but  if  we  were  really  pure 
in  heart  we  should  endeavor  to  be  consistent  per- 
formers. This  cleaning  up  for  company  is  going  to 
look  as  though  we  did  it,  not  in  order  to  be  clean,  but  in 


order  to  make  our  guests  think  we  are  clean.  That  is  a 
luimbug.  .\nybody  who  will  look  at  our  streets  knows 
we  are  not.  But  we  should  be.  Even  if  it  costs  a  little 
more  money  and  is  reflected  in  the  ta.x  rate  to  a 
small  extent,  there  should  be  better  provision  for 
making  San  Francisco  neat.  It  is  a  fair  and  a  fine- 
looking  city,  all  but  that.  It  is  acquiring  some  of  the 
best  e-xamples  of  American  architecture,  constructed  on 
a  scale  of  dignity  and  even  of  some  grandeur.  It  should 
be  clean;  not  merely  for  the  Shriners  who  are  coming, 
but  for  the  Shriners  and  all  the  rest  of  us  who  live 
here.  , 

The  Indiana  Primary. 

When  something  less  than  a  month  ago  the  President 
took  Congress  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  in  the  matter 
of  the  Naval  Bill  and,  pronto,  got  what  he  wanted,  the 
incident  was  accepted  as  a  mark  of  Mr.  Harding's  per- 
sonal and  political  potentiality.  It  was  taken  as  sig- 
nificant of  a  situation  in  which  members  of  Congress 
must  cooperate  with  the  Administration  if  they  would 
serve  themselves  in  their  constituencies.  .\t  Washing- 
ton and  throughout  the  country  there  was  a  sharp  rise 
in  Harding  stock — the  universal  assumption  being  that 
Mr.  Harding's  favor  would  be  a  decisive  asset  in  com- 
ing elections. 

This  theory  has  sustained  a  shock  in  the  failure  of 
Senator  New  in  the  Indiana  primary.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Harding  regime  New  has  been  a  stal- 
wart Administration  man.  He  has  supported  vigor- 
ously all  the  President's  suggestions  and  demands. 
Furthermore,  he  has  stood  in  close  personal  relations 
with  Mr.  Harding,  being  a  constant  and  informal 
visitor  at  the  White  House  and  presumptively  a  close 
confidant  of  the  Administration.  His  defeat,  therefore, 
under  all  the  circumstances  is  sharply  disconcerting  to 
political  calculations.  Obviously,  the  Harding  influence 
is  not  what  it  has  been  cracked  up  to  be,  at  least  in 
Indiana.  If  to  be  a  friend  and  supporter  of  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  assured  reelection  to  Senator  New,  it  may 
not  be  so  valuable  an  asset  as  has  been  supposed. 

There  are  mitigating  circumstances.  New,  while  a 
substantial  figure,  is  neither  a  brilliant  nor  an  engaging 
man.  His  talents,  while  entirely  respectable,  are  not 
notable.  He  makes  no  appeal  to  the  popular  imagina- 
tion. Furthermore,  not  very  far  in  the  background 
there  is  in  his  personal  record  a  domestic  scandal  of 
a  kind  calculated  to  affect  his  standing  with  elements 
with  whom  collateral  as  distinct  from  direct  con- 
siderations have  weight.  The  spectacle  of  an  illegiti- 
mate son  convicted  of  murder  and  now  committed  to 
imprisonment  for  life  in  a  California  penitentiary,  while 
not  discussed  above  a  whisper  in  the  late  campaign, 
undoubtedly  had  its  adverse  influence.  It  is  easy  to 
believe  that  it  turned  some  votes  adversely  and  that  it 
kept  other  voters  at  home.  The  average  plain  Ameri- 
can voter  is  frankly  regardful  of  the  private  affairs 
of  candidates  for  office ;  and  while  the  rule  does  not 
work  consistently,  it  does  in  certain  cases  act  decisively. 
We  can  but  suspect  that  in  the  case  of  Senator  New 
it  has  made  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  characterize  Beveridge's  suc- 
cess in  the  Indiana  primary  as  a  result  adverse 
to  the  Administration.  Mr.  Beveridge  has  a  record 
of  twelve  years*  fairly  distinguished  service  as  a 
senator.  He  is  probably  the  best  advertised  man  in 
the  State  of  Indiana.  His  personality  is  striking 
and  of  a  kind  calculated  to  make  him  known  and 
admired  by  the  elements  antagonistic  to  Mr.  New. 
He  is  a  brilliant  speaker,  and  after  quite  another 
method  he  has  something  of  the  Rooseveltian  gift 
of  appeal  to  what  may  be  styled  moral  sentiment. 
This  method  served  him  well  in  the  recent  cam- 
paign, which  began  systematically  two  years  or  more 
ago.  Avoiding  the  pending  issues,  and  the  ordinary 
methods  of  a  political  canvass,  Mr.  Beveridge  set  out 


upon  a  lecturing  campaign.  Wherever  there  is  a 
women's  club  or  other  social  organization  in  Indiana, 
Mr.  Beveridge  appeared  as  a  platform  attraction.  In 
vibrant  phrases  he  discussed  before  admiring  groups, 
not  the  bonus  bill  or  the  tariff  or  any  other  contro- 
verted issue,  but  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful. 
Metaphorically  speaking,  he  chucked  the  women  of 
Indiana  under  their  more  or  less  dimpled  chins  by 
rhetorical  endorsements  of  the  beatitudes.  Thus  he 
steered  clear  of  political  rocks  while  winning  high  favor 
as  an  jesthetic  moralist.  Concurrently,  he  found  means 
of  placating  favor  by  declaring  himself  a  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  President  Harding  and  a  supporter  of  his 
policies.  It  was,  as  the  result  proves,  a  highly  effective 
method  of  campaign  in  a  state  where  smug  unctuous- 
ness  has  always  been  a  social  and  political  asset. 

A  fact  suggestively  important  is  this,  namely,  that 
although  feeling  in  Indiana  in  the  matter  of  the 
Beveridge-New  campaign  has  seemed  to  run  high  in 
recent  weeks,  only  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  registered 
Republican  voters  took  pains  to  appear  at  the  primary. 
Thus  the  selection  of  a  party  candidate  was  made,  not 
by  the  "voice  of  the  people"  or  any  approach  to  it,  but 
by  a  minority  vote  of  barely  one-fourth  of  those  who 
style  themselves  Republicans.  In  Indiana,  as  elsewhere, 
voters  will  turn  out  for  a  real  election,  but  they  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  attend  a  primary.  Thus  the 
main  presumption  upon  which  the  popular  primary  sys- 
tem was  based  is  for  the  hundredth  time  exhibited  as  a 
fallacy.  Nomination  by  direct  primary  is  no  more 
the  "voice  of  the  people"  than  nomination  under  the 
old  convention  system.  It  comes  as  a  result  of  adroit 
management  and  it  has  the  special  demerit  of  being 
without  the  definite  responsibility  that  attaches  to  the 
convention  method  of  nomination. 


Tenure  of  Employment. 

It  is  the  social  gospel  of  Mr.  Whiting  Williams,  who 
is  vice-president  of  a  great  steel  concern  and  has  passed 
three  years  as  a  laboring  man  to  get  the  laboring 
man's  point  of  view,  that  what  labor  really  wants  is 
assurance  of  permanent  employment.  He  thinks  the 
problem  of  industry  is  not  wages,  but  the  continuing 
job.  Mr.  Williams  has  seen  a  great  deal  and  thought 
a  great  deal  about  this  particular  one  of  society's  dif- 
ficulties ;  but  we  doubt  if  he  is  on  the  right  track.  Hu- 
man nature  being  what  it  is,  the  prospects  are  that  a 
society  in  which  every  man  had  a  tenure  of  employ- 
ment, a  vested  right  to  work,  would  soon  find  its  indus- 
try disorganized  and  its  pantry  rather  bare.  It  would 
be  likely  to  go  hungry  and  to  have  to  tighten  its  belt 
without,  in  order  to  contract  the  void  within. 

There  are  a  great  many  industrious,  conscientious, 
prideful  workmen  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  who  do  a  day's 
work  for  a  day's  pay  because  of  innate  rightness  of  char- 
acter. Many  of  them,  for  lack  of  some  mental  quality 
such  as  constructive  imagination  or  analytical  power, 
will  always  remain  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  and  it  is  no 
discredit.  We  can  not  all  be  officers;  in  spite  of  ap- 
pearances, there  were  many  privates  in  the  late  war. 
We  doubt  if  such  men,  generally  speaking,  are  the  ones 
that  fear  unemployment.  And  perhaps  they  are  in  the 
majority.  But  there  is  at  least  a  large  and  important 
minority  of  persons  who  will  not  work  unless  they  fear 
the  loss  of  the  job.  If  labor  had  tenure  of  office,  the 
workers  would  have  to  carry  the  slackers,  at  the  risk 
of  their  own  demoralization.  That  means  that  all  in- 
dustry, all  society,  would  have  to  carry  them.  Slave 
labor  enjoys  tenure  of  office,  and  knows  that  because  it 
is  property  the  owner  will  feed  and  clothe  it,  and  care 
for  its  progeny;  but  slave  labor  was  never  very  valu- 
able, never  reliable,  and  except  at  the  most  primitive 
tasks  has  cost  almost  as  much  as  it  was  worth,  unless 
mercilessly  driven.  Men  do  not  like  to  work,  and  only 
the  most  conscientious  can  make  themselves  do  it.  The 
rest  of  us  would  rather  go  fishing,  and  if  we  can  not 
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do  that  we  prefer  to  come  on  duty  late  and  stand  about 
'the  shop  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  day  engaged  in 
more  or  less  elevating  conversation — for  which  the  so- 
cialists feel  we  should  have  ample  leisure. 

That  will  not  feed;  clothe,  and  shelter  society,  in- 
cluding labor  itself.  The}'  have  found  it  out  in  Russia. 
Labor  there  had  to  be  drafted,  and  worked  on  the  com- 
pulsory plan,  and  then  it  did  not  function  effectively. 
It  felt  that  the  government,  which  had  become  its  owner 
and  driver,  would  probably  keep  it  alive  as  long  as  it 
came  to  the  factory  every  day  and  took  a  little  light 
exercise.  Even  the  fear  of  being  shot  did  not  help  very 
much. 

There  is  no  effective  way  to  discipline  an  organization 
except  through  the  power  of  dismissal.  Labor  unions 
have  striven  to  take  that  power  away  from  employers, 
and  wherever  they  have  been  successful,  more  or  less 
demoralization  has  set  in.  Society  in  general  has  paid 
for  it  It  is  tile  standing  complaint  of  corporation  man- 
agers and  directors ;  whose  complaints,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  receive  much  sympathy  from  those  whose  ideas 
are  sentimentalized  in  favor  of  what  they  call  "the 
vinder  dog."  Now,  the  discipline  of  industrial  organi- 
zations is  necessary  to  adequate  production.  There  are 
too  many  men  that  will  not  work  unless  they  dread  some 
evil    consequence. 


self?  In  the  phrase  of  one  no  longer  with  us,  one 
whom  many  of  us  may  not  easily  and  would  not  will- 
ingly forget,  "Quite  likely!    Quite  likely!" 


The  Republican  party  in  its  national  platform  of  1920 
and  in  pretty  much  all  its  state  declarations  made  definite 
pledges  to  the  country.  It  promised  to  correct  the 
abuses  of  the  Wilson  administration,  to  restore  constitu- 
tional practice,  to  cut  out  extravagances,  to  eliminate 
whimsicalities,  to  reduce  taxation,  to  revise  the  tariff, 
etc.  Jlr.  Harding  has  tried  sincerely,  intelligently,  per- 
sistently to  make  these  pledges  good.  But  he  has  been 
thwarted  and  all  but  insulted  by  Congress,  which  has 
given  little  heed  or  none  at  all  to  the  assurances  imder 
wjiich  it  came  into  authority.  In  the  Senate  many  Re- 
publicans have  ignored  their  party  obligations,  to  join 
blccs  of  one  sort  or  another,  conceived  in  parochial 
spirit  and  designed  to  promote  special  or  local  interests. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  there  has  been  slack- 
ness in  regard  to  important  matters  with  manifest  readi- 
ness to  graft  new  extravagances  upon  a  system  already 
overburdened.  In  brief.  Congress  has  acted  badly — 
badly  in  respect  of  its  promises,  badly  in  regard  to  its 
immediate  duties,  badly  with  respect  to  the  President. 


The  country  knows  it,  and  its  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
Instead    of    greater    certainty    of  i  tion  is  exhibited  in  Indiana,  a  state  notable  for  part}- 


tenure,  what  society  really  needs  in  industry  is  less  cer- 
tain!}' of  it. 

There  is  far  less  interest  in  civil  ser\-ice  reform  today 
than  there  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  reformed 
civil  ser\Hce  was  in  some  respects  an  improvement,  but 
grave  doubts  as  to  its  value  have  arisen  among  persons 
in  a  position  to  observe  how  men  act  when  they  no 
longer  fear  the  penalty  of  slacking.  In  the  government 
service,  perhaps  what  we  gained  in  reducing  the  oppor- 
tunity of  politicians  to  make  spoil  of  office  was  worth 
anything  that  may  have  been  lost  through  added  se- 
curit}-  of  tenure.  There  may  be  a  little  less  pernicious 
activity  among  postmasters  than  we  used  to  have;  and 
government  will  never  be  conducted  in  an  ideal  maimer, 
no  matter  what  you  do  to  it.  But  in  general,  in  the 
government  service  or  in  private  industry,  tenure  of 
office  tends  strongly  to  make  the  job  a  nest  of  sweet  re- 
pose. Of  course,  when  politicians,  operating  on  the 
spoils  system  put  friends  and  handy  men  into  jobs, 
those  job-holders  felt  secure  as  long  as  the  party  was 
in  and  the  boss  was  satisfied,  and  did  very  little  work. 
But  civil  service  reform,  with  its  greater  security,  and 
its  difficulties  of  removal,  has  not  completely  purified  us, 
by  a  long  shot,  and  even  some  very  optimistic  reformers 
have  given  up  hope  that  it  ever  will.  Tenure  of  office 
is  not  a  stimulant;  it  is  a  sedative.  It  is  industry's  bro- 
mide of  potassium.       ^ 

The  Political  Complex. 

Among  Republicans  throughout  the  country  there 
has  been  up  to  the  last  week — and  prior  to  the  In- 
diana primary — a  comfortable  feeling  that  .the  party 
was  safe  for  another  period  of  congressional  control. 
Nobody  has  sought  to  deny  that  Congress  has  lacked 
strong  leadership,  that  it  has  been  minus  coordination, 
that  it  has  been  dilator}',  that  it  has  been  dis- 
respectful of  executive  suggestion,  that  it  has  paltered, 
dodged,  and  made  little  or  naught  of  its  obligations. 
Yet,  all  this  admitted,  there  has  remained  the  com- 
placent unction  that  the  prestige  of  Mr.  Harding  would 
be  sufficient  to  overcome  resentment  and  to  overwhelm 
opposition.  Until  just  now,  nobody  has  raised  a  doubt 
of  Mr.  Harding's  widespread  popularity  or  questioned 
its  potency. 

But  the  returns  from  Indiana,  where  a  personal  and 
political  friend  of  Mr.  Harding  has  been  turned  down 
and  a  verdict  rendered  for  an  ex-Progressive  (albeit  a 
"Harding  man"),  are  disconcerting.  It  now  seems  pos- 
sible that  the  Harding  prestige  has  been  over-appraised 
or  that  it  is  limited  to  Mr.  Harding  personally,  lacking 
the  power  largely  to  aid  his  friends  or  his  part}'.  If 
Indiana  Republicans  are  so  heedless  of  the  party  in- 
terest that  a  majority  of  them  have  not  troubled  them- 
selves to  go  to  the  primary  polls,  if  a  friend  and  coun- 
selor of  the  Administration  gains  nothing  from  the 
executive  favor,  may  not  the  record  in  Indiana  be  dupli- 
cated elsewhere?  These  queries  have  set  a  good  many 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  not  a  few 
senators  a-trembling  for  their  personal  and  political 
fortunes.  May  it  not  be  that  the  countr}',  for  all  its 
admirat'on  and  approval  of  Mr.  Harding,  has  lost  faith 
in  his  part}',  and  particularly  in  those  who,  assuming  to 
be  his  partisans,  have  pursued  courses  neglectful  of  the 
party  oledges  and  embarrassing  to  the  President  hira- 


loyalty.  More  than  half  the  Repubhcans  in  the  state 
exhibited  either  their  resentment  or  their  indifference 
by  staying  away  from  the  primary;  and  a  majority  of 
those  who  took  pains  to  attend  the  polls  gave  their 
choice  to  a  candidate  without  responsibility  for  recent 
party  derelictions. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  or  seek  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  in  this  result  there  is  a  portent  of  Republican  dis- 
aster in  the  elections  that  are  immediately  ahead  of  us. 
There  are  those — and  they  are  many — who  believe  that 
the  country,  which  only  two  years  ago  gave  to  the  Re- 
publican party  an  overwhelming  majorit}'  in  Congress, 
is  now  ready  to  give  it  a  sharp  rebuke.  Time  only  will 
tell.  But  at  one  point  there  can  be  no  question.  It  is 
that  a  party  which  makes  solemn  promises  and  then 
fails  to  fulfill  them  can  not  in  morals  or  equity  com- 
plain if  its  mandate  shall  be  recalled. 


accepted  would  plunge  the  country  into  financial  distress, 
and  the  other  branch  has  indicated  its  willingness  to 
join  in  this  shameless  raid.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  in 
an  effort  to  cajole  certain  voting  elements,  there  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill  cutting 
our  naval  organization  to  limits  below  the  most  con- 
servative calculations.  Patience  has  reached  its  end. 
The  President  took  this  particular  bull  by  its  horns  and 
enforced  action  essential  to  the  nation's  security.  The 
coimtry  applauds  and  approves  a  course  which  illus- 
trates that  though  Congress  may  seek  to  shirk  its  re- 
sponsibilities the  executive  office  still  has  the  courage 
and  the  authority  to  hold  things  level. 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  manifest  decline  in 
the  personal  qualit}'  of  Congress — both  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House.  The  direct  primary  has  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  Automatically  the  system 
prefers  the  charlatans,  the  loud-shouters,  the  self- 
seekers;  and  eliminates  figures  of  higher  quality.  It 
favors  the  yowling  politician  as  against  the  sober 
and  responsible  statesman.  Another  circumstance  is 
the  fact  that  Congress,  which  formerly  sat  less  than 
half  of  a  year  and  rarely  more  than  a  single  quar- 
ter of  alternate  years,  is  now  in  session  practically  all 
the  time.  Congressional  sen-ice  is  more  exacting,  more 
onerous  than  formerly,  allowing  little  or  no  time  on  the 
part  of  the  members  for  their  relaxations  or  for  main- 
tenance of  their  personal  interests.  Life  at  ^\'ashington 
during  the  hot  summer  months  is  trying  and  there  are 
many  whose  propensit}'  to  congressional  service  is  not 
strong  enough  for  the  sacrifice  that  service  now  entails. 
But  whatever  the  considerations  may  be,  there  is  rapidly 
being  lost  the  individual  strength  that  once  dis- 
tinguished Congress,  and  with  it  the  sense  of  obligation 
that  made  party  government  a  concrete  and  dependable 
force.  So  far  has  the  decline  gone  that  the  countr}' 
very  generally  has  come  to  feel  a  sense  of  distrust  of 
Congress  and  of  resentment  against  it,  and  to  place  its 
hope  and  its  faith  wholly  upon  the  executive  office.  It 
is  to  the  President,  practically  to  the  President  alone, 
that  the  mind  of  the  country  now  turns  for  its  hope  for 
good  legislation,  likewise  in  its  trust  for  defeat  of  bad 
proposals.  

President  Harding  is,  above  all  other  qualities,  a  con- 
stitutionalist. No  man  knows  better  the  theory  of  the 
Constitution  and  no  man  more  highly  respects  it.  Mr. 
Harding  knows,  too,  where  authorit}'  in  each  depart- 
ment of  the  government  should  begin  and  where  it 
should  end.  When  he  entered  upon  the  presidency  he 
undertook  to  reestablish  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government  in  its  constitutional  and  traditional  func- 
tions. He  tried  to  get  Congress  to  do  its  work — tried 
with  intelligence  and  with  persistence.  He  has  failed 
signally.  Congress  has  delayed,  evaded,  shirked.  It  has 
sought  to  cajole  groups  of  voters  by  special  and  illegiti- 
mate concessions  and  it  has  put  upon  the  President  the 
onus  of  protecting  the  treasur}-  and  the  taxpayer.  One 
branch  has  passed  a  soldiers'  bonus  bill  which  if  finally 


It  now  becomes  evident  that  the  dependence  of  the 
countr}'  must  be  upon  the  President.  Congress  has  ab- 
dicated responsibilit}'.  It  remains  for  the  President 
so  far  to  revise  his  ideas  and  plans  as  to  assume  au- 
thorit}', not  only  over  the  administration  of  existing 
laws,  but  to  a  degree  over  new  enactments.  He  can  not, 
unless  he  shall  consent  to  abuses  of  the  gravest  kind,  be 
merely  an  executive  in  the  sphere  of  national  affairs — 
he  must  be  a  leader  and  a  director  of  legislation.  When 
Congress  gives  over  its  authority  and  powers,  it  be- 
comes obligatory  upon  the  President,  unpleasant  though 
it  may  be,  to  assume  them.  From  now  on  we  may  expect 
President  Harding  to  hold  a  firmer  hand  in  relation  to 
legislation.  It  becomes  essential  that  he  should  do  so 
to  save  the  country  from  courses  infinitely  mischievous 
and  demoralizing. 

The  unexpected  result  in  Indiana  gives  new  interest 
to  primary  elections  on-coming  in  other  states.  The 
next  in  order  is  Pennsylvania,  dated  for  the  16th  of 
the  present  month — Tuesday  of  next  week.  The  Ore- 
gon primaries  will  be  held  May  19th;  Iowa,  June  5th; 
Florida,  Tune  6th ;  Maine  and  Minnesota,  June  20th ; 
North  Dakota,  June  28th;  Texas,  July  22d;  Missouri, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  August  1st;  Ohio  and 
\A^yoming,  August  8th;  Mississippi,  August  ISth;  Ne- 
braska, August  18th;  California  and  Montana,  August 
29th;  Nevada  and  Wisconsin,  September  5th;  Arizona, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan.  Vermont,  and  Washington, 
September  12th ;  New  York,  September  19th ;  New  Jer- 
sey, September  27th.  Dates  have  not  yet  been  set  for 
primar}'  elections  in  other  states. 


Germany  and  Justice. 

Notenkraker,  of  Amsterdam,  depicts  France  with  a 
knife,  about  to  slay  Germany,  "the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs."  The  only  defects  of  Xotenkrake/s  car- 
toon are  that,  first,  France  is  not  about  to  slay  Ger- 
many, and  second,  Germany  refuses  to  lay. 

Instead  of  laying  the  golden  eggs  she  owes,  Germany 
is  rurming  to  fat.  She  has  issued  up  to  last  March 
123,457,000,000  marks  in  inconvertible  notes,  which, 
although  legal  tender,  have  fallen  from  a  gold  value  of 
23.8  cents  to  less  than  a  third  of  a  cent.  The  budgetary 
deficit  has  grown  from  49,000,000,000  marks  in  1919  to 
190,000,000,000  in  1921.  There  appears  to  be  no  effort 
at  economy — merely  a  lot  of  talk  about  it.  She  owes 
France  218.000,000,000  marks,  and  so  far  from  killing 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  by  pressing  for  pay- 
ment, France  has  already  consented  to  a  reduction  of 
the  bill  by  20  per  cent.  Still  Germany  does  not  pay, 
but  adopts  every  shameless  shift  and  evasion  the  Ger- 
man governmental  mind  can  conceive,  which  is  saying 
much.  There  is  all  sorts  of  evidence  that  Germany  is 
jumping  into  bankruptcy  to  defraud  her  creditors.  Her 
government  is  extravagant,  and  loose  about  the  col- 
lection of  possible  revenues.  On  the  state  railroads  the 
fares  are  ridiculously  low.  In  France  a  railway  jour- 
ney of  100  kilometres  costs  $1.75,  and  in  Germany  only 
38  cents.  The  per  capita  tax  in  Germany  is  less  than 
a  third  the  per  capita  tax  in  France.  If  the  German 
goose  ever  laid  a  golden  egg,  where  is  it?  It  is  not 
likely  that  Germany  will  be  crushed;  but  she  would  be 
of  about  as  much  use  to  her  creditors  crushed  as  she  is 
now,  or  as  she  ever  intends  to  be. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  these  plain  elementary  things 
in  mind,  throughout  the  confusion  of  thought  about 
reparation  installments,  falling  marks,  chaotic  exchange, 
balances  of  trade,  and  all  the  other  phases  of  inter- 
national put-and-take  with  which  we  are  daily  invited 
to  distract  our  attention  from  the  main  issue.  Some 
commentators  insist  that  the  important  thing  is  the 
rehabilitation  of  Germany,  for  the  sake  of  the  financial 
effect  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  not.  Man  is  not 
altogether  a  financial  animal.  He  has  some  other 
aspirations  than  the  commercial,  and  some  feelings  that 
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he  can  not  endure  having  outraged.  One  of  the  in- 
terests of  men,  at  least  of  Western  men,  is  justice,  and 
perhaps  it  is  the  highest  and  deepest  and  hoUest  of  all. 
That  feeling  is  outraged  by  the  condition  Germany  has 
been  permitted  to  set  up.  There  should  be  no  further 
diminution  of  the  reparations  bill,  and  France  should 
have  her  due.  . 


Private  War. 

Again  San  Francisco  has  become  the  battle  ground 
of  private  war.  A  strike  has  been  called  against  the 
companies  operating  taxicabs,  and  violence  has  oc- 
curred, as  it  is  likely  to  do  when  a  vote-hunting  gov- 
ernment fails  to  enforce  the  law  for  fear  of  offending 
one  or  the  other  party  to  a  feud.  Committees  known 
as  "wrecking  crews,"  a  phrase  which  in  this  sense  is 
a  reproach  to  our  social  order,  are  indulging  in  crime 
with  apparent  confidence  in  their  impunity.  Machines 
have  been  wrecked,  at  this  writing  one  has  been  stolen 
and  burned,  and  in  the  effort  to  prevent  industry  being 
carried  on  except  by  permission  of  criminals,  the  lives 
of  passengers  have  been  jeopardized  and  one  non-union 
driver  has  been  shot  while  resisting  abduction. 

About  this  state  of  affairs  tlie  community  needs  to 
recognize  two  things:  first,  that  it  shames  San  Fran- 
cisco and  brings  it  into  bad  repute  as  a  place  to  invest 
capital  or  engage  in  business — a  condition  we  have  so 
long  endured  that  we  had  lost  the  conception  of  what 
the  city  might  become  under  law  and  order,  and  had 
only  recently  begun  to  get  it  back;  and  second,  that 
every  time  these  methods  "win"  the  public  loses — its 
cost  of  living  is  increased,  and  the  initiative  of  its 
people  is  discouraged  by  an  artificial  addition  to  the 
risks  of  investment.  That  was  always  the  effect  of 
private  war,  and  civilization  could  not  begin  its  modern 
advance  until  that  sort  of  conflict  was  suppressed  by 
courageous  government. 

Such  government  we  are  entitled  to,  and  such  we 
might  have  if  we  had  character  in  the  mayor's  office. 
It  is  useless  to  blame  the  police  force  or  the  police 
commission.  They  can  not  be  expected  to  rise  higher 
than  their  official  source.  We  have  a  charter  under 
which  responsibility  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  city 
is  concentrated  in  its  chief  executive.  One  straight 
word  with  the  bark  on  from  the  mayor  would  go  far  to 
end  this  lawlessness,  and  it  would  bring  to  his  support 
the  sympathy  and  perhaps  on  occasion  the  votes  of  a 
wearied  and  disgusted  public.  But  we  do  not  expect 
Mr.  Rolph  to  say  it.  He  is  a  fair  Civic  Centrist  and  a 
fluent  platform  peddler  of  platitudes  and  bad  verse, 
but  when  it  comes  to  a  disagreeable  duty,  or  one  in- 
volving a  measure  of  political  risk,  he  fails  to  rise  to 
the  level  of  his  obligations. 

The  Argonaut  is  not  "taking  sides"  in  this  matter, 
except  the  public  side.  It  is  authoritatively  informed 
that  the  main  trouble  has  not  been  made  by  the  former 
drivers  for  the  companies,  but  by  the  so-called 
"pirates,"  owners  of  single  machines,  whose  competition 
with  the  larger  companies,  when  it  is  legitimate,  is  alto- 
gether for  the  public  benefit  and  ought  to  be  encouraged ; 
for  no  city  owes  less  to  its  taxicab  companies.  Their 
charges  are  extortionate,  with  the  result  that  their  busi- 
ness and  the  service  they  render  is  less  than  half  what 
it  should  be.  Meters  show  it.  The  average  run  of  a 
San  Francisco  taxicab  is  about  forty  miles  a  day,  while 
in  Chicago  it  is  110  to  120.  On  the  other  hand,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  companies  have  declared  that  they 
have  at  least  twice  been  brought  under  pressure  at  the 
City  Hall  to  increase  wages  beyond  a  proper  working 
limit  and  take  it  out  of  the  public  in  the  shape  of  higher 
charges.  Again  it  is  the  public  that  pays.  No  govern- 
ment with  the  real  welfare  of  the  city  at  heart  would 
ever  have  pursued  such  a  policy.  The  present  taxicab 
rates  in  San  Francisco  fill  visitors  with  disgust,  and 
make  residents  that  are  familiar  with  the  tariffs  walk 
or  take  street-cars.  If  the  taxicab  companies  here  were 
managed  by  real  business  men  they  would  resist  such 
pressure,  arrange  lower  rates,  with  lower  wages  and  a 
percentage  to  the  drivers,  and  do  a  tremendous  business 
such  as  their  colleagues  in  New  York  and  Chicago  en- 
joy. The  drivers  would  make  as  much  or  more,  the 
public,  resident  or  visiting,  would  have  respectable 
service,  and  a  curse  would  be  removed  from  the  city's 
reputation.  But  they  don't  do  it,  and  until  they  do  they 
are  not  entitled  to  any  particular  sympathy. 

Neither  do  we  believe  that  strikes  should  be  sup- 
pressed. Workmen  should  have  the  right  to  strike 
every  time  they  feel  like  it,  and  enjoy  everything  they 
can  make  out  of  it  lawfully.    That  is  in  the  interest  of 


the  public,  whose  greatest  interest  of  all  is  liberty.  But 
one  of  the  public's  vital  interests  also  is  security  of  life 
and  property ;  and  a  government  which  can  not  in  ordi- 
nary times  assure  that  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
is  a  pusillanimous  and  nearly  worthless  thing.  Mayor 
Rolph  should  suppress  this  lawlessness,  no  matter  what 
it  may  cost  him  in  votes  when  he  runs  for  office  next 
time.  If  he  can  not  do  it,  he  is  not  fit  to  be  mayor 
again,  to  say  nothing  of  ever  being  governor. 


SOME  RESULTS  IN  ONTARIO. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Miss  A.  Maude  Royden,  England's  first  woman  minis- 
ter, says  of  flappers  that  if  they  will  only  take  up  re- 
ligion, religion  will  have  the  greatest  revival  of  its 
history.  They  may  do  it  yet;  they  appear  to  have  tried 
about  everything  else.     

Word  comes  from  Los  Angeles  that  the  county 
dungeon  is  so  crowded  with  bootleggers  there  is  no 
room  for  the  regular  burglars,  embezzlers,  arsonists  and 
homicides,  who  might  well  repeat  together  the  old  de- 
mand, "Get  out  of  our  jail !"  When  this  occurs  in  the 
city  of  chemical  purity,  what  chance  has  an  old-line  pro- 
fessional in  an  ordinary  town? 


Political  Development  and  Operation  of  Power  Projects  Is  a 
Mess,  and  the  Rural  Population  Is  Shrinking. 


In  the  past  fiscal  year  California  contributed  the  tidy 
sum  of  $216,527,924.49  to  the  government  revenues, 
or  4.031  per  cent.  Of  the  total,  $180,306,894.61  was  on 
internal  revenue  accounts;  $19,034,485.20,  postal  ac- 
count; $9,272,061.34,  customs  revenues;  $7,914,483.24, 
miscellaneous  receipts.  Now,  having  shown  what  Cali- 
fornia paid  into  the  treasury,  let  us  see  what  she  got 
out  of  it.  The  figures  aggregate  $98,649,002.75,  under 
the  following  heads:  Reclamations,  $87,192.51;  Indian 
service,  $308,258.29;  interest  payments  on  bonds  held 
by  corporations  and  individuals,  $40,353,753.31;  War 
and  Navy  Department  (public  works),  $27,151,788.66; 
miscellaneous,  $6,423,331.93.  Contrasting  the  totals  of 
what  California  yields  to  the  government  with  what 
she  gets  from  it,  we  discover  that  California  receives 

far  less  than  half  of  her  money  back. 

■■■ 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


No  Reason  Why  Not. 

San  Francisco,  April  25,  1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  In  most  of  the  country  towns  of  Cali- 
fornia a  long-felt  want  has  been  supplied  recently,  the  rest 
room — dressing  room  for  the  use  of  farmers'  families  coming 
into   town. 

San  Francisco  is  sadly  in  need  of  such  public  conveniences, 
having:  but  one,  located  in  the  Ferry  building.  Some  such 
provisions  should  be  made  at  once  in  the  downtown  shopping 
district.  We  expect  soon  300,000  Shriners  and  families,  be- 
sides twice  as  many  Coast  visitors. 

It  seems  as  imperative  to  arrange  for  these  retiring  rooms, 
just  now,  as  to  make  San  Francisco  a  spotless  town. 

J.  E.  Clifford. 


A  Pertintnt  Inquiry. 

Riverside,  Cal.,  May  8,  1922. 
To  THE  Editor — Sir:  "I  see  b'  th'  pa-apers,"  as  Mr. 
Dooley  used  to  say,  that  our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hughes, 
says  that  (among  other  things)  "the  inviolability  of  contract 
must  be  guaranteed  by  Russia"  before  any  nation  can  safely 
undertake  trade  relations  with  her. 

Why  pick  on  Russia  ?  Is  a  contract  of  any  more  value 
here  in  California  than  it  is  in  Russia  ? 

For   many   years   we   were   the   owners   of    a   large   orchard 
a   community  of  some  two   thousand  people,   and   were  di- 
rectors in  the  water  company  supplying  the  water  to  this  com- 
munity  and  some   four  thousand   acres  of  land.     This   was   a 
mutual  water  company,   owned  by  the  users  of  water. 

This  water  company  owned  many  acres  of  water-bearing 
land,  where  it  had  many  wells.  It  owned  a  steam  plant  where 
it  manufactured  electricity,  and  this  electric  power  was  carried 
to  the  various  wells.  The  water  thus  pumped  was  taken  in 
canals  and  pipe  lines  some  forty  miles  and  there  distributed 
to  the  orchards. 

We  had  operated  this  system  for  some  years  when  a  large 
power  company  entered  the  field,  and  after  a  long  time  spent 
in  negotiations  the  water  company  entered  into  a  five-year 
contract  with  this  power  company  to  buy  power  from  them  at 
a  specified  price.  We  therefore  closed  down  our  own  power 
plant  and  during  the  life  of  the  contract  had  very  satisfactory 
service  from  the  power  company. 

When  the  five  years  had  expired,  after  long  negotiations 
we  entered  into  a  contract  with  this  same  power  company 
for  a  period  of  ten  years.  This  power  company,  having  served 
us  for  five  years,  knew  our  requirements  as  well  as  we  did. 
It  was  a  purely  voluntary  contract  on  both  sides  and  was 
considered  fair  to  both  parties.  Upon  entering  into  this 
ten-year  contract  we,  the  water  company,  dismantled  our 
power  plant  and  sold  our  transmission  lines  to  the  power  com- 
pany. Shortly  after  this  was  done  the  power  company  took 
the  matter  of  rates  up  with  the  railway  commission  of  this 
state,  and  although  the  ten-year  contract  just  entered  into 
was  satisfactory  to  both  ourselves  and  the  power  company, 
and  at  the  time  of  its  execution  had  the  tacit  consent  of 
the  commission,  the  commission  set  aside  our  contract  and 
raised  the  rates. 

Having  dismantled  our  plant  and  sold  our  transmission 
lines,  we  were  not  in  the  same  position  we  were  in  when 
we  entered  into  the  contract,  and  so  far  as  we  could  see 
there  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  accept  the  ruling.  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  contracts  were  of  no  force  between 
individuals  or  corporations  on  one  side  and  cities  or  public 
utilities  on  the  other.  I  was  brought  up  in  the  old  school 
that  a  contract  was  a  contract  and  the  very  cornerstone  of 
business,  but  it  seems  I  was  tvrong  and  I  would  be  glad  if 
you  could  enlighten  me  and  tell  me  "why  is  a  contract"  and 
why  we  should  be  so  insistent  on  other  nations  observing  it 
when  we  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  do  so  ourselves. 

Respectfully,  Henry  B.  Chase. 


Getting  something  for  nothing  will  never  lose  its  ap- 
peal for  the  general  run  of  human  beings;  and  there 
are  a  great  many  who  think  it  good  policy  to  try 
it.  They  buy  lottery  tickets  hopefully.  They  be- 
come hypnotized  by  inventions  for  producing  perpetual 
motion.  They  suppose  government  to  be  either  a  di- 
vine or  a  magical  thing,  mysteriously  endowed  with 
wisdom  and  administrative  talents  greater  than  those 
of  the  politicians  of  whom  it  is  composed.  They  be- 
lieve they  could  share  in  the  profits  of  private  business 
if  it  could  only  be  made  public  business,  and  conducted 
by  a  wonder-working  appointive  commission,  instead  of 
by  the  men  whose  vision  and  diligence  developed  it. 

In  this  state  a  great  many  farmers  are  being  led  to 
believe  that  they  could  get  electric  energy  for  running 
their  pumps  and  farm  machinery  at  cost — that  is,  at 
no  charge  for  private  profit — if  the  state  conducted 
hydro-electric  development  and  production.  And  there 
are  people  in  our  cities  who  suppose  that  they  can  get 
cheaper  energy,  and  that  the  farmers  can  be  made  more 
prosperous  that  way.       

Fortunately  we  have  an  example  of  the  way  it  works 
out.  The  California  Water  and  Power  Act,  so-called, 
an  "initiated"  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
California  so  that  a  commission  yet  to  be  appointed  may 
have  half  a  billion  dollars,  raised  by  mortgaging  the 
state,  to  develop  hydro-electric  energy,  has  had  a  prede- 
cessor in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  where 
farmers  were  also  promised  power  at  cost.  This 
scheme  of  government  ownership  and  operation  in  the 
hydro-electric  field  in  Canada  is  now  about  twelve  years 
old.  The  farmers  have  not  been  helped  materially,  al- 
though the  city  users  of  energy  have  been  charged  more 
for  power  so  that  agriculture  could  have  it  for  less, 
and  there  are  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  province 
today  100,000  fewer  people  than  there  were  when  this 
socialistic  experiment  began.  Less  than  1  per  cent,  of 
the  energy  generated  has  been  sold  to  the  farmers,  and 
a  legislative  commission,  holding  one  of  those  "investi- 
gations," or  inquests,  which  have  to  follow  failures  of 
this  sort,  reported  in  part:  "The  luxuries  and  con- 
veniences which  electric  light  and  power  bring  to  a 
home  would  do  much  to  induce  our  native-bom  country 
boys  to  remain  upon  the  farm,  but  unfortunately  under 
the  conditions  of  service  at  cost,  the  price  of  electricity 
is  prohibitive  for  agriculture  in  general." 

The  city  manager  of  Pasadena  said  when  the  measure 
was  before  the  Santa  Monica  meeting  of  the  League 
of  California  Municipalities,  a  convention  of  office- 
holders, last  September : 

We  have  the  splendid  example  of  the  Toronto  hydro- 
electric system  which  was  put  into  operation  in  1912  and  has 
increased  very  rapidly  until  today  it  is  serving  many  munici- 
palities with  electrical  energy  at  very  low  rates.  This  proves 
the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  development  by  the  State  of 
California. 


But  to  the  people  who  have  had  twelve  years  experi- 
ence of  this  sort  of  state  socialism  the  thing  does  not 
seem  quite  so  "splendid."  Socialism  in  Russia,  social- 
ism in  North  Dakota,  socialism  in  Ontario,  looks  better 
before  than  after  taking. 

Addressing  the  federation  of  business  men's  associa- 
tions at  Toronto  last  March,  Premier  E.  C.  Drury,  him- 
self an  advocate  of  public  ownership,  told  of  the  growth 
of  the  Chippewa  project,  which  the  Ontario  Power 
Commission  had  undertaken  to  develop  for  $10,500,000, 
to  a  cost  of  $65,000,000,  and  declared  no  business  man 
would  tolerate  such  estimates,  with  costs  rising  without 
justification,  and  with  the  suspicion  behind  them  that 
they  were  intended  to  induce  the  public  "to  take  up  a 
project  which  otherwise  they  might  be  chary  about 
taking  up." 

One  instance  of  the  sort  might  have  been  owing  to 
bad  calculations.  Two  would  indicate  that  such  calcu- 
lation was  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  projects  so 
conceived.  And  up  in  the  northwest  section  of  the 
province,  at  Nipigon,  is  the  second  instance.  The 
people  of  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  were  promised 
cheaper  power  from  a  development  to  cost  somewhere 
between  $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000.  They  were  paying 
$15  a  horsepower  year,  under  private  ownership,  to  a 
corporation  which  had,  we  presume,  "grabbed"  a  power 
site  or  so.  The  new  development  has  already  cost 
$6,300,000  and  is  not  complete,  and  the  people  of  Port 
Arthur  are  paying  about  $21  a  horsepower  year,  which 
is  "cost."  'These  are  some  of  the  "splendid"  results  the 
pohticians  promise.  The  mayor  of  Berkeley  says  the 
province  of  Ontario  has  successfully  solved  this  prob- 
lem. A  few  more  problems  solved  with  equal  success 
would  strongly  resemble  ruin. 


The  premier  of  Ontario  says: 

Under  the  scheme  of  "power  at  cost"  the  capital  cost  must 
bear  the  interest  charge  until  the  consumption  overtakes  it. 
In  Port  Arthur  the  interest  charge  is  not  half  met  by  the  cost 
of  the  power  sold.  The  remainder  of  the  interest  charge  is 
added  to  the  capital  account :  so  that  each  year,  without  a 
bit  of  work  being  done  upon  the  development  the  capital  cost 
mounts  up  by  about  $300,000.     It  is  the  old  scheme.     I  be- 
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lieve  that  in  private  promotions  it  is  described  as  making  the 
dog  eat  his  tail  until  he  gets  something  else  to  feed  upon.  It 
is  probably  a  sound  method,  and  it  is  certainly  the  only  way 
in  which  these  charges  can  be  met  unless  the  province  as  a 
whole  is  to  absorb  the  loss.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  dog 
has  to  feed  upon  himself  until  he  has  not  only  eaten  his  tail, 
but  also  half  of  his  body,  he  becomes  a  comparatively  w-orth- 
less  dog;  and  that  is"  e-xactly  what  we  fear  for  the  Kipigon 
power  project,  built  ahead  of  the  requirements  of  its  power 
market. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  better  example  of  a  dog 
eating  himself  than  the  California  ^^^ater  and  Power 
Amendment  contemplates :  for  it  seeks  to  provide  that  if 
the  projects  to  be  developed  can  not  meet  interest 
charges  in  any  other  way,  more  money  may  be  bor- 
rowed to  pay  the  interest  on  the  money  borrowed 
already.  This  is  eating  the  dog  right  tip  to  the  bark. 
The  Xipigon  project  was  not  studied  out  by  business 
men,  but  by  a  political  commission.  To  justify  it- 
self, which  is  a  temptation  to  every^  such  bod3^  it  built 
ahead  of  the  demand.  The  California  scheme  contem- 
plates no  check  against  such  a  blunder,  but  gives  the 
proposed  commission  unlimited  power  to  define  projects 
and  start  them  wherever  it  wishes.  It  does  not  even 
have  to  confine  itself  to  California,  but  can  go  into 
Arizona  and  perhaps  into  Mexico,  if  the  grass  looks 
good,  and  develop  energy  for  Southern  California  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  state.  If  the  develop- 
ment won't  pay^  the  interest,  more  bonds  may  be  sold  for 
that  purpose,  and  if  nobody  will  buy  them  money  for 
both  interest  and  principal  is  appropriated,  by  the  Con- 
stitution so  that  the  legislature  shall  have  no  check  on 
it,  from  the  state  treasury,  and  the  tax  collectors  are 
directed  to  collect  it  in  addition  to  the  other  revenues. 
Poor  doggie!  

Only  the  most  favorably  situated  farm  districts  have 
thus  far  been  served  in  Canada,  after  twelve  years,  and 
the  legislative  committee  investigating  the  subject  de- 
clared that  any  general  extension  of  farm  service  under 
the  system  prevailing  at  the  time  of  its  report  w'ould 
mean  that  the  cost  of  power  to  the  agricultural  industry ) 
would  be  at  least  double  the  cost  of  power  to  other  in- 
dustries and  to  urban  municipalities.  Distribution  costs 
more  in  the  country,  because  of  the  separation  of  the 
customers  and  the  greater  length  of  transmission  re- 
quired. "Power  at  cost"  would  mean  power  at  prices 
prohibitive  to  the  farmer. 

But  in  California  the  farmers  are  now'  getting  their 
power  at  less  than  cost,  and  they  have  not  had  to  bond 
the  state  for  half  a  billion  either.  It  is  simply  recog- 
nized by  the  hydro-electric  companies  that  the  cities 
can  afford  to  make  up  the  difference,  since  farming  is 
the  industry  on  which  all  other  industries  are  based,  and 
on  which  the  growth  of  the  cities  depends.  If  the  rural 
delivery  routes  had  to  pay  their  own  way  they  could 
not  do  it.  "Pow-er  at  cost"  to  farmers  is  a  delusion. 
Getting  power  for  nothing,  or  without  profit,  is  also  a 
delusion.  We  shall  pay  in  the  rates  or  in  taxes.  A\'hen 
we  consider  the  contrast  between  political  and  business 
administration  the  prospects  seem  good  for  paying  in 
both  ways. 

The  writer  was  coming  down  the  caiion  of  the 
Feather  River  recently  and  pointed  out  to  an  Eastern 
woman  a  hydro-electric  power  dam  diverting  the  water 
by  a  ditch  leading  to  a  power  house.  The  visitor 
had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  voracious  power- 
site  grabbers  of  the  West,  and  was  duly  incensed  at  the 
awful  spectacle  before  her  eyes.  Farther  down  stream, 
the  w'ater  all  came  back  again,  and  from  that  point  on 
there  was  as  much  in  the  river  as  there  ever  had 
been.  She  was  greatly  puzzled.  And  disappointed.  It 
didn't  look  wicked  at  all.  Finally  she  said :  "I  thought 
they  stole  the  w'ater,  but  they  just  borrow  it  when  no- 
body else  wants  it.  I  don't  reallv  see  much  harm  in 
that."  • 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  dealing  w'ith  this  project  is 
its  vagueness.  It  is  vague  because  it  is  limitless  in  the 
grant  of  authority.  It  is  a  blind  gift  of  money  and 
power.  Xo  such  proposal  was  ever  made  in  this  state 
before,  and  the  writer  can  recall  none  like  it  in  any 
other  state.  \\'e  now  have  a  bonded  debt  of  about 
$75,000,000,  exceeded  by  but  two  states  in  the  Union: 
Xew  York  and  Massachusetts.  The  addition  of  this 
half-billion  would  raise  the  debt  of  California  to  about 
45  per  cent,  of  the  debt  of  all  the  states  combined.  No- 
body knows  who  is  going  to  spend  the  money,  nor  for 
what  in  particular.  The  only  thing  known  about  it  is 
who  is  going  to  pay  it.  It  will  be  paid  by  all  the  tax- 
payers of  California — not  merely,  as  at  present,  by 
those  who  use  power. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  project,  however,  is  not  the 
money  cost  involved,  but  the  political  cost.  It  is  revo- 
lutionary. It  is  socialism,  which  never  works  except 
in  dreams  and  visions.  It  has  received  its  most  impor- 
tant support  thus  far  from  the  League  of  California  i 
Municipalities,  an  organization  of  ofiice-holders.  Office- 
holders like  to  extend  the  system  of  office-holding,  to 
multiply  commissions  and  extend  governmental  func- 
tion. 'They  take  to  it  naturally.  The  more  offices,  the 
better  chance  for  their  class  at  power  and  emoluments. 
Many  of  them,  of  course,  sincerely  believe  that  they 
can  promote  the  general  welfare  in  this  manner;  and 
they  are  the  more  dangerous  for  their  sincerity.  But 
sincere  or  not,  they  are  almost  a  unit  for  the  socializa- 
tion of  the  power  industry  of  California.  If  they  suc- 
ceed, ii  will  be  but  the  beginning.  We  shall  have  started 
on  the  North  Dakota  road,  and  the  Non-Partisan 
Leagi'e  will  be  delighted.  Morton  Todd. 

S-'  .  Fr.'vncisco,  May  10,  1922. 


I NDIVIDU  ALITIES. 


George  Tchitcherin.  the  leader  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
group  at  \\'ashington.  and  foreign  minister  under  Lenin, 
is  one  of  the  few  Russians  now  in  authority  who  were 
in  high  office  under  the  Czar. 

Arthur  James  Balfour,  now  Earl  of  Balfour,  rarely 
reads  a  newspaper.  He  is  said  by  a  writer  in  the 
Fonim  to  be  "calm,  mellow,  learned,  wise,  experienced," 
and  to  have  filled  the  office  of  prime  minister  with 
philosophical  indifference  and  a  cynical  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  was  w"orth  the  trouble.  He  is  fond  of  read- 
ing "pennj'  dreadfuls"  of  the  Old  Sleuth  type." 

Joseph  Pennell,  the  American  etcher,  finds  a  kindred 
spirit  in  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  novelist,  essayist, 
and  professor  of  English  literature  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. "O"'  has  declared  long  since  that  art  is  in- 
compatible with  prohibition.  Mr.  Permell  now  comes 
forward  with  the  definite  announcement  that  "no  nation 
ever  produced  and  maintained  art  without  freedom  of 
thought  such  as  drink  implies"  and  "you  can  not  have 
good  art  or  good  literature  without  wine." 

Lord  Birkenhead,  who  used  to  be  "Galloper  Smith," 
is  the  youngest  lord  chancellor  on  record,  and  it  is  said 
the  woolsack  has  rarely  had  so  brilliant  an  occupant. 
He  commands  a  sharp,  flexible  wit,  and  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  elementary  principles,  legal  or  political. 
He  is  the  intimate  friend  of  Winston  Churchill,  is  very 
ambitious,  and  has  developed  of  late  a  rare  and  moving 
eloquence,  in  contradistinction  to  the  cross-examining 
style  of  the  days  when  he  was  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  K.  C, 
M.  P.  It  was  once  said  of  him  that  he  seldom  neg- 
lected a  duty  and  never  a  pleasure.  He  wants  to  be 
prime  minister. 

Frederick  Andrews,  who  died  recently  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  great  head  masters 
of  English  schools.  For  forty-two  years  he  was  master 
of  Ackworth.  the  famous  Quaker  educational  establish- 
ment founded  by  John  Fothergill  in  Yorkshire  in  1779. 
Although  a  weakness  of  the  eyes  prevented  his  studying 
for  a  higher  degree  than  his  B.  A.,  which  he  took  in 
London  in  1S72.  he  was  a  marvelous  cricket  player.  It 
is  said  that  1328  boys  and  girls  passed  under  his  tuition 
and  every  one  liked  him.  He  was  just  and  sympathetic 
in  private  relations,  and  a  strong  Liberal  in  politics, 
and  while  no  orator,  nobody  could  hold  either  friendly 
or  hostile  audiences  better. 

Sir  Robert  Home,  "the  man  behind  the  pound  ster- 
ling." who  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  early 
last  year,  is  the  son  of  a  Scottish  minister,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Glasgow.  He  taught  metaphysics  in  a  Welsh 
university,  but  returned  to  Scotland,  where,  when  the 
war  broke  out.  he  was  said  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
Scottish  commercial  bar.  During  the  war  he  served 
in  the  admiralty,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Lloyd 
George,  who  induced  him  to  become  minister  of  labor. 
He  handled  the  biggest  two  coal  strikes  on  record.  As 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  he  is  accomplishing  great 
administrative  economies  and  doing  miracles  to  bring 
the  pound  back  to  par.  He  is  said  to  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  of  Commons  in  his  mastery  of 
intricate  financial  detail. 

General  Wu  Pei  Fu  represents  the  old  Chinese  aris- 
tocracy and  has  modern  liberal  views.  He  passed  his 
literary  examinations  in  the  old  Chinese  style  when  he 
was  twent}'-one.  and  then  received  a  military  education 
in  the  Kai  Ping  Military  .\cademy,  whence  he  was 
graduated  with  honors.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
attacks  on  the  military  coalition  of  two  years  ago,  when 
the  Anfu  Club  w'as  broken  up  and  its  leaders  were  im- 
prisoned. His  military  education  appears  to  have  been 
quite  practical,  for  he  is  a  successful  leader.  In  1921 
he  attacked  the  Hunan  rebels  and  drove  them  out  of 
Hupei  back  into  their  own  territories.  At  Ichang  he 
outflanked  the  Szechuan  forces,  which  were  acting  in- 
dependently of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  and  crushed  them 
through  a  strategic  operation  which  was  praised  by 
.American  observers  as  the  finest  ever  employed  by  a 
modem  Chinese  general.  It  is  said  that  this  victory 
saved  the  republic  from  disintegration. 

The  Hon.  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  w-ho  defeated  Senator 
New  recently  in  the  Republican  senatorial  race  in  In- 
diana, has  served  twelve  years  in  the  Senate  with  dis- 
tinction as  a  constructive  legislator.  He  lost  his  seat 
in  1911  through  one  of  the  periodical  party  sweeps  that 
brought  the  Indiana  Democrats  back  into  power.  In- 
cidentally, Mr.  New-,  w-ho  is  a  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Harding  and  whose  friends  counted  therefore  on  his  re- 
election, has  ser\-ed  but  one  term  in  the  Senate.  His 
previous  career  was  in  journalism  and  state  organiza- 
tion. Jlr.  Beveridge.  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  lawyer. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S87,  and  was  associated 
with  McDonald  &  Butler  until  he  began  to  practice  for 
himself.  He  has  been  identified  with  many  important 
cases  and  is  well  known  as  an  orator  and  Republican 
campaign  speaker.  Senator  Beveridge  is  the  author  of 
"The  Russian  Advance.'  ".\mericans  of  Today  and  To- 
morrow," "The  Meaning  of  the  Times."'  and  the  "Life 
of  John  Marshall." 

The  late  Henry  M.  Shrady.  the  great  sculptor  of 
horses  in  action,  who  recently  died,  was  engaged  at  the 
time  of  his  fatal  illness  on  an  equestrian  statue  of 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  for  the  University  of  Virginia — 
a  work  which  is  to  be  put  in  place  in  the  near  future. 


Mr.  Shrady's  modeling  of  horses  is  almost  unique 
among  sculptors.  The  bust  of  Grant  unveiled  liy  Mar- 
shal Joffre  April  27th,  Grant's  birthda)',  is  also  the 
work  of  Henry  M.  Shrady.  The  sculptor  was  a  son 
of  the  late  Dr.  (ieorge  F.  Shrady,  editor  of  the  Medical 
Record,  who  was  a  friend  of  General  Grant  and  who 
attended  him  in  his  last  illness.  Henry  Shrady  was  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  University  and  a  law  student  till 
his  work  as  an  amateur  sculptor  proved  so  sucecssful 
that  he  became  a  professional  artist.  An  example  of 
his  sincerity  in  his  art  is  the  fact  that  he  became  a 
trained  soldier  the  better  to  do  his  work.  He  was  an 
instructor  in  artillery  during  the  world  war.  Mr. 
Shrady  was  fifty  3'ears  old  last  October. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


A  Forsaken  Garden. 
In  a  coign  of  the  clift"  between  lowland  and  highland, 
At  the  sea-down's  edge  between  windward  and  lee, 
\\'ailed  round   with   rocks   as   an   inland   island. 

The  ghost  of  a  garden  fronts  the  sea. 
-\   girdle   of   brushwood   and   thorn   encloses 

The  steep  square  slope  of  the  bottomless  bed 
Where  the  w-eeds  that  grew  green  from  the  graves  of  its  roses 
Now  lie  dead. 

The  fields  fall  southward,  abrupt  and  broken. 
To  the  low  last  edge  of  the  long  lone  land. 

If  a  step  should  sound  or  a  word  be  spoken, 

Would  a  ghost  not  rise   at  the   strange  guest's  hand  ? 

So   long  have  the  grey  bare  walks  lain   guestless. 
Through  branches  and  briers  if  a  man  make  way 

He  shall  find  no  life  but  the  sea-wind's,  restless 
Night  and  day. 

Not  a  flower  to  be  pressed  of  the  foot  that  falls  not : 
.As  the  heart  of  a  dead  man  the  seed-plots  are  dry  ; 

From  the  thicket  of  thorns  whence  the  nightingale  calls  not. 
Could  she  call,  there  were  never  a  rose  to  reply. 

Over  the  meadows  that  blossom  and  wither 
Rings  but  the  note  of  a  sea-bird's  song ; 

Only  the  sun  and  the  rain  come  hither 
All  year  long. 

The  sun  burns  sere  and  the  rain  dishevels 

One  gaunt  bleak  blossom  of  scentless  breath. 

Only   the   wind    here   hovers   and   revels 

In  a  round  wTiere  life  seems  barren  as  death. 

Here  there  was  laughing  of  old,  there  was  weeping, 
Haply,   of   lovers   none   ever  will   know. 

Whose   eyes   went   seaward   a   hundred   sleeping 
Years  ago. 

Heart  handfast  in  heart  as  they  stood,  "Look  thither," 

Did  he  whisper?  "look  forth  from  the  flowers  to  the  sea: 

For  the  foam-flowers  endure  when  the  rose-blossoms  wither. 
And  men  that  love  lightly  may  die — but  we  ?" 

.And  the  same  wind  sang  and  the  same  waves  whitened. 
.\nd  or   ever   the   garden's   last  petals   were   shed. 

In  the  lips  that   had   whispered,   the   eyes  that   had   lightened. 
Love  was  dead. 

Or  they  loved  their  life  through,  and  then  went  whither? 

-And  were  one  to  the  end — but  what  end  who  knows  ? 
Love  deep  as  the  sea  as  a  rose  must  wither, 

.■\s  the  rose-red  seaweed  that  mocks  the  rose. 
Shall  the  dead  take  thought  for  the  dead  to  love  them  ? 

What  love  was  ever  as  deep  as  a  grave  ? 
They  are  loveless  now  as  the  grass  above  them, 
Or  the  wave. 


Here  death  may  deal  not  again  for  ever : 

Here   change   may   come   not   till    all    change   end. 

From  the  graves  they  have  made  they  shall  rise  up  never, 

Who  have  left  nought  living  to  ravage  and  rend. 
Earth,  stones,  and  thorns  of  the  wild  ground  growing,    . 

While  the  sun  and  the  rain  live,  these  shall  be ; 
Till  a  last   wind's  breath  upon  all  these  blowing 
Roll  the  sea. 

Till  the  slow  sea  rise  and  the  sheer  cliff  crumble. 
Till  terrace  and  meadow  the  deep  gulfs  drink. 

Till  the  strength  of  the  waves  of  the  high  tides  humble 
The  fields  that  lessen,  the  rocks  that  shrink ; 

Here  now  in  his  triumph  w-here  all  things  falter. 
Stretched  out  on  the  spoils  that  his  own  hand  spread, 

-\s  a  god  self-slain  on  his  own  strange  altar. 

Death    lies    dead. — A.    C.   Su'inburnc. 


The  Chambered  Nautilus. 
This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,   poets  feign. 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main, — 

The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  siren  sings. 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare. 
Where    the   cold    sea-maids  rise   to    sun   their   streaming  hair. 

Tts  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl ; 

Wrecked   is  the   ship  of  pearl ! 

.And  every-  chambered  cell. 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell. 
-As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell. 

Before  thee  lies  revealed — 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed  I 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew. 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new. 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through. 

Built  up  its  idle  door, 
Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee, 

Child  of  the  wandering  seaj- 

Cast  from  her  lap  forlorn  ! 
From  thy   dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born 
Then  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn ! 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings. 
Through    the    deep    caves    of    thought    I    hear    a    voice    that 
sings  :^ 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

-As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown   shell  by  life's  unresting  sea. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


ASIA  AT  THE  CROSSROADS. 


E.    Alexander    Powell   Classifies    the    Far    Eastern    Question 
with  the  White  Light  of  Mentality. 


There  is  such  a  plurality  of  books  on  Asian  subjects 
that  it  almost  seems  like  playing  favorites  to  review  one 
rather  than  another.  Mr.  Alexander  Powell's  recent 
publication,  "xA.sia  at  the  Crossroads,"  puts  forth  no 
more  plea  to  distinction  than  its  fellows.  In  fact  its 
author  says  that  while  the  shelves  of  public  libraries 
fairly  sag  under  the  weight  of  the  Far  Eastern  ques- 
tion his  only  excuse  is  an  attempt  to  simplify  the  com- 
plexity of  Oriental  affairs.  And  it  is  as  a  simplifier 
and  an  interpreter  that  we  are  interested  in  Mr. 
Powell's  work.  He  believes  in  plunging  in  mcdias  res, 
that  is  to  say,  in  Japan.  Mr.  Powell  declares  himself 
neither  a  partisan  of  Japan  of  the  George  Gleason  tribe 
nor  yet  a  foe  of  the — there  is  an  embarrassment  of 
choice  when  it  comes  to  foes  and  it  is  perhaps  wiser 
not  to  rouse  the  envy  of  the  many  whose  greatest 
pride  is  their  enmity  to  the  Mikado's  country. 

Our  author  gets  at  the  crux  of  the  situation  in  Jap- 
anese business  principles.  In  fact  after  reading  of 
the  devious  ways  of  Japanese  merchants  one  is  no 
longer  surprised  that  the  country  has  enemies.  The 
only  wonder  is  that  she  can  find  countries  to  trade  with. 
But  Mr.  Powell  shows  the  tolerance  of  a  true  neutral. 
He  says : 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  commercial  trickery  prac- 
ticed in  Japan  is  not  due  to  any  inherent  dishonesty  in  the 
Japanese  character,  but  rather  to  the  contempt  in  which  mer- 
chants were  held  in  that  country  for  centuries.  Until  recent 
years  the  position  of  the  merchant  in  Japan  was  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Jew  in  the  Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale.  At  the  top  was  the 
noble;  then  came  the  saimtrai,  or  professional  fighting  man 
followed  in  turn  by  the  farmer  and  the  artisan  ;  and  last  of 
all  came  the  merchant.  The  farmer  and  the  artisan  have 
always  held  a  higher  place  than  the  merchant  because  they 
are  producers,  whereas  the  merchant  was  looked  upon  as  a 
huckster,  a  haggler,  a  bargainer,  who  made  his  living  by  his 
wits.  As  a  result,  business  was  in  the  hands  of  a  low  class 
of  Japanese.  Trading  was  regarded  as  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  gentleman.  Furthermore,  the  Japanese  merchant  has 
had  less  than  seventy  years  in  which  to  learn  the  rules  of  the 
business  game  as  it  is  played  in  the  West.  Coming  from  a 
despised  and  down-trodden  class,  is  it  any  wonder  that  in  that 
brief  span  he  has  not  wholly  eradicated  his  ancient  methods, 
that  he  has  not  yet  acquired  all  our  Western  virtues  and 
ideals?  The  Jew  has  been  under  the  influence  of  the  West 
for  two  thousand  years,  yet  his  business  ethics  are  not  alwayb 
beyond  reproach.  Let  us,  then,  be  charitable  in  judging  the 
Japanese. 

j  It  may  be  that  business  trickery  in  the  Japanese  is 
rtot  due  to  inherent  dishonesty,  but  one  strongly  sus- 
pects that  it  is  due  to  the  inherent  and  inevitable 
subtlety  of  the  Japanese  character.  Again,  the  wonder 
is  that  they  do  not  see  how  short-sighted  a  policy  they 
are  pursuing.  But  with  them  subtlety  is  not  so  much  a 
means  to  an  end  as  an  end  in  itself.  Witness  their  form 
of  government,  which  Mr.  Powell  thus  interestingly  ex- 
poses for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiate : 

To  begin  with,  you  must  understand  that  Japan  is  nominally 
governed  by  a  constitutional  government,  consisting  of  a  cabi- 
net, a  legislative  assembly  known  as  the  Diet,  and  a  civil 
bureaucracy  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the  various  adminis- 
trative departments  and  their  subordinates.  This  is  the  gov- 
ernment with  which  the  world  is  familiar.  But  there  is  also 
an  invisible  government,  an  unseen  empire,  composed  of  a 
clique  of  officers  holding  high  rank  in  the  army  and  navy, 
certain  statesmen  with  military  sympathies  and  affiliations, 
and  a  few  representatives  of  big  business  and  finance.  The 
constitutional  government  functions  through  the  cabinet,  and, 
in  its  relations  with  foreign  nations,  through  the  foreign 
office,  being  represented  abroad  by  regularly  accredited  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  consuls.  The  invisible  government 
functions  through  the  general  staff,  its  activities  abroad  being 
carried  on  by  a  great  number  of  secret  agents,  whose  identi- 
ties can  only  be  guessed  at,  and  by  the  military  attaches 
attached  to  the  various  embassies  and  legations,  who,  though 
ostensibly  under  the  orders  of  their  respective  ambassadors 
and  ministers,  are.  in  reality,  answerable  only  to  the  general 
staff.  Japanese  policy,  particularly  in  foreign  affairs,  is  in- 
variably shaped  by  this  unseen  government,  whose  wishes  are 
generally  translated  into  action  by  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment, on  which  it  is  able  to  exert  powerful  pressure.  The 
two  governments,  whose  interests  are  by  no  means  always 
opposed,  are  of  necessity  more  or  less  closely  correlated,  like 
interlocking    directorates. 

The  foregoing  elaborate  arrangement  seems  to  us  to 
denote  a  marked  talent  for  diplomacy  of  the  old  style. 
One  hears  a  lot  about  the  new  diplomacy,  probably  in 
Japan  as  elsewhere,  but  the  old  diplomacy — that  is  to 
say,  the  genuine  variety — seems  to  hold  its  own  with  a 
tenacity  that  only  bona-fide  diplomacy  is  capable  of. 
The  Japanese  have  evidently  as  pronounced  a  penchant 
for  diplomacy  as  the  late  German  nation  had  for  mili- 
tarism. Only  the  Oriental  race  combines  the  two  in 
a  truly  Oriental  paradox.     Our  author  continues: 

I  have  said  that,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  constitution, 
the  emperor  is  supposed  to  exercise  the  executive  power  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  cabinet.  But  between  the 
cabinet  and  the  crown  stand  a  rapidly  diminishing  body  of 
men  who  are  known  as  the  Genro.  or  Elder  Statesmen.  This 
sacred  and  secret  inner  circle,  as  at  present  constituted,  has 
only  two  members:  Marquis  Saionji  and  Marquis  Matsukata. 
This  duumvirate  of  old  men  is  the  mentor  and  mouthpiece 
of  divinity  itself;  they,  with  Field  Marshal  Uyehara,  Ae 
chief  of  the  general  staff,  constitute  the  occult  power  which 
hedges  the  imperial  throne;  they  are  the  real  rulers  of 
Japan. 

It  has  always  been  thought  that  the  British  govern- 
ment had  an  ideally  simple  mechanism,  especially  when 
cabinet  breaking  and  making  was  concerned.  But  for 
sheer  artless  mechanical  perfection,  commend  us  to  the 
Japanese.     This  is  their  technique: 

The  procedure  followed  by  the  military  party  in  wrecking  a 


cabinet  is  as  simple  as  it  is  effective.  If  it  does  not  approve 
of  the  cabinet's  pohcy,  the  Genro  and  the  chief  of  the  general 
staff  send  for  the  minister  of  war  and  tell  him  to  resign. 
The  premier,  who,  as  I  have  already  explained,  is  limited  by 
law  in  his  selection  of  a  successor  to  the  retiring  minister, 
offers  the  portfolio  in  turn  to  one  after  another  of  the  small 
roup  of  army  officers  who,  by  virtue  of  their  rank,  are  eli- 
ible  to  accept  it  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution. 
Having  been  coached  in  advance  by  the  chief  of  the  general 
staff,  each  of  them  politely  declines.  Thereupon  the  prime 
minister  is  compelled  to  admit  his  inability  to  complete  his 
cabinet.  In  Japan  such  an  admission  is  tantamount  to  with- 
drawal from  public  life,  whereupon  the  emperor  offers  the 
vacant  premiership  to  some  statesman  more  willing  to  accept 
the   dictation   of  the   militarists. 

The  more  one  studies  the  foregoing  system,  the  more 
admirable  it  becomes.  Of  course  one  is  speaking  from 
a  purely  Machiavellian,  amoral  viewpoint.  Doubtless 
it  has  its  vicious  side.  Our  author  quotes  Professor 
Yoshino : 

"Of  course  this  scheme  of  double  government  is  not  consti- 
tutional. It  ought  to  be  easily  broken  up.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  government  itself,  certainly  in  the  present  cabinet 
and  among  the  people,  the  opposition  to  this  scheme  is  very 
strong  and  very  pronounced.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  be 
undertaken.  The  stronger  the  opposition  among  the  people 
becomes,  the  stronger  the  opposition  of  the  militarists.  Their 
whole  attitude  is  that  whatever  is  best  for  Japan  is  the  thing 
that  is  to  be  done,  no  matter  who  or  what  is  sacrificed.  Their 
aim  is  to  make  Japan  powerful  and  to  insure  her  influence 
as  a  nation.  If  that  means  that  China  or  Korea  is  to  be 
sacrificed,    it   is  unavoidable." 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  Japan  to  remember  that  she  is 
a  very  old  country  whose  peculiar  conservative  tem- 
perament has  crystallized  all  the  vices  of  the  ages  and 
whose  land  and  government  are  badly  in  need  of  house- 
cleaning.  Every  argument  has  two  sides,  and  here  is 
Japan's : 

With  emigration  to  America  and  Australia  out  of  the 
question,  the  nation  is  faced,  then,  by  three  alternatives : 
(1)  a  reduction  of  the  birth  rate;  (2)  an  increase  in  food 
production ;  (3)  territorial  expansion  into  the  thinly  popu- 
lated regions  of  Eastern  Asia.  As  a  reduction  of  the  birth 
rate  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  as  food  production  in  Japan 
itself  has  already  reached  the  maximum,  Japanese  statesmen 
have  been  compelled  by  sheer  economic  necessity  to  adopt  the 
third  alternative — expansion  on  the  Asian  mainland.  There 
you  have  in  tabloid  form  the  true  expansion  of  Japan's  polit- 
ical and  military  activities  in  Shantung,  Manchuria,  Mongolia, 
and  Siberia  and  her  claims  to  "special  interests"  in  all  those 
regions.  In  short,  Japan  has  reached  the  point  where  she 
must  overflow  or  perish,  just  as  the  congested  countries  of 
Europe  overflowed  into  the  Americas  and  Africa.  But  in  her 
case  there  is  no  New  World,  no  Dark  Continent,  in  which 
her  surplus  millions  can  find  homes  and  livelihoods.  The 
waste  lands  were  long  ago  parceled  out  among  the  Western 
nations.  Japan  came  into  the  world  a  century  too  late.  De- 
barred from  expanding  to  the  eastward  or  the  southward,  she 
is  expanding  westward  into  the  loosely  held,  thinly  peopled, 
undeveloped  fringes  of  China  and  Siberia.  That  her  expan- 
sion should  be  at  the  expense  of  other  and  weaker  nations  is 
unfortunate  but.  under  the  circumstances,  unavoidable.  As  a 
Japanese  writer  in  the  World's  Work  has  put  it :  "Tne  Jap- 
anese people  must  either  die  a  saintly  death  in  righteous 
starvation,  or  expand  into  the  neighbor's  backyard — and  Japan 
is   not   that   much   of   a  saint." 

The  masses  in  Japan  are  very  poor.  An  immense 
step  toward  the  democratizing  of  the  country  was  taken 
when  recently  the  tax  franchise  was  greatly  reduced: 

The  astonishing  increase  in  the  number  of  qualified  voters 
effected  by  a  reduction  of  six  dollars  in  the  tax  franchise  pro- 
vides a  striking  illustration  of  the  dire  poverty  of  the  Jap- 
anese masses.  Even  more  astonishing,  from  a  Western  view- 
point, is  the  utter  indifference  to  the  franchise  displayed  by 
Ijoth  the  voting  and  the  non-voting  population.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  too 
heavily  burdened  with  taxation,  too  busily  engaged  in  the 
struggle  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  to  concern  them- 
selves with  politics.  This  explains  why  there  is  almost  no 
public  opinion,  as  we  understand  the  term,  in  Japan.  Though, 
under  tlie  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the  Japanese  tax- 
payer has  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  country,  he  is 
seldom  able  to  raise  it  above  a  whisper. 

It  is  too  bad,  when  one  is  trying  to  see  eye  to  eye 
with  the  Japanese,  that  they  should  cause  us  a  violent 
political  stigmatism  by  their  discriminatory  laws.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  with  Mr.  Powell  that  they  see  ''nothing 
anomalous"  in  the  situation  described  below.  One  sus- 
pects that  their  inherent  subtlety  is  again  on  the  job 
and  that  it  is  not  that  they  see  ''nothing  anoma- 
lous," but  that  they  short-sightedly  hope  zve  will  be  con- 
veniently dense : 

The  Japanese  see  nothing  anomalous  in  the  fact  that  their 
own  laws  prohibiting  Chinese  from  settling  in  Japanese  terri- 
tory are  fully  as  rigid  as  the  restrictions  placed  on  Japanese 
immigration  into  the  United  States.  Indeed,  they  have  carried 
their  exclusion  policy  to  far  greater  lengths  than  we  have 
ours,  for  unskilled  foreign  laborers  are  not  permitted  to  settle 
in  those  regions  on  the  Asian  mainland  which,  though  they  do 
not  belong  to  Japan,  are  under  Japanese  control.  In  other 
words,  a  Chinese  coolie  can  not  settle  in  the  Chinese  province 
of  Shantung,  because,  forsooth,  Japan  regards  it  as  within  her 
own  sphere  of  influence.  The  subjects  of  the  emperor  admit 
of  no  inconsistency  in  the  fact  that,  though  approximately 
27,000  acres  are  owned  by  Japanese  settlers  in  California,  not 
a  single  foot  of  Japanese  soil  can  be  owned  by  a  foreigner. 
They  fail  to  recognize  anything  anomalous  in  the  fact  that, 
though  nearly  48.000  acres  in  California  are  owned  by  Ameri- 
can corporations  controlled  l)y  Japanese  capital,  very  few.  if 
any.  foreigners  are  represented  in  corporations  holding  land 
in  Japan.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  few  foreigners  in  Japan 
who  hold  land  under  perpetual  leases,  but  these  holdings,  in- 
significant in  numlier  and  extent,  have  come  down  from  the 
days  when  the  Western  nations  exacted  extraterritorial  privi- 
leges. As  a  people,  the  Japanese  are  not  blessed  with  a  sense 
of  humor.  If  they  were,  they  would  see  the  humor  of  their 
insistence  on  being  accorded  the  same  rights  which  they  deny 
to    another   Oriental    race,    the    Chinese. 

The  Japanese  are  a  superior  people  mentally,  but 
they  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  themselves  unique. 
The  Orient  has  not  a  monopoly  on  logic — nor  even  on 
subtlety.  The  Japanese  think  that  they  have  a  corner 
on  all  the  more  complicated  forms  of  thinking.  W'e 
think  that  Mr.  Powell  does  not  give  them  credit  for 
their  native  sagacity,  and  he  certainly  gives  them  credit 
for  more  naivete  than  we  do. 


Passing  from  the  always  troubled  waters  of  the  Jap- 
anese question,  Mr.  Powell  turns  to  Korea.  He  nails 
our  attention  immediately  by  an  extraordinary  analogy. 
We  have  to  take  his  word  for  it,  as  we  know  nothing 
about  Korea : 

Korea  is  the  Ireland  of  the  East.  The  more  I  consider  the 
comparison  the  better  I  like  it,  for  between  the  two  countries, 
one  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Old  World,  the  other  on  the 
western,  there  is  a  most  singular  and  striking  analogy.  Ire- 
land is  separated  from  the  nation  which  is  its  suzerain 
by  a  narrow  land-locked  sea.  So  is  Korea.  Ireland  is 
a  land  of  surpassing  beauty.  So  is  Korea.  The  Irish  are 
an  agricultural  people,  as  are  the  Koreans,  the  national  in- 
dustries of  both  being  connected  with  the  tilling  of  the  soil. 
The  peasantry  of  both  countries  are  ignorant,  simple,  patient, 
industrious,  good-natured.  Both  are  prone  to  use  intoxicants 
to  excess  on  occasion.  Both  are  extremely  superstitious,  with 
a  terrified  belief  in  the  existence  of  spirits,  goblins,  and 
demons.  Both  are  desperately  poor,  dwelling  in  wretched 
hovels  amid  filth  and  squalor.  The  Irish  are  turbulent  and 
fond  of  intrigue.  The  same  characteristics  are  found  in  the 
Koreans.  The  histories  of  both  nations  are  punctuated  by 
invasions,  rebellions,  and  internecine  wars.  Both  have  been 
the  victims  of  cruelty,  injustice,  and  oppression.  Cromwell's 
invasion  of  Ireland  in  1649.  with  its  accompanying  massacres 
and  systematic  devastation,  had  its  counterpart  in  the  shock- 
ing scenes  which  marked  Hideyoshi's  invasion  of  Korea  in  the 
preceding  century.  The  Irish  have  been  held  in  subjection  by 
a  people  of  alien  race  and  religion.  The  Korean  still  are. 
Irish  distrust  and  detestation  of  England  is  equaled  only 
by  Korean  distrust  and  detestation  of  Japan.  Heretofore  the 
Irish  have  failed  to  give  convincing  proof  of  their  ability  to 
maintain  a  just  and  stable  government.  This  is  likewise  true 
of  the  Koreans.  Most  Englishmen  are  convinced  that  an 
independent  Ireland  would  prove  a  menace  to  the  safety  of 
the  British  Empire.  Most  Japanese  are  equally  convinced  that 
an  independent  Korea  would  threaten  the  safety  of  the  empire 
of  Japan. 

We  should  like  to  point  out.  though,  in  race  pride, 
that  there  is  a  great  difference.  According  to  Mr. 
Powell's  own  version  of  Korea  it  is  a  corrupt  and  de- 
cadent land,  whose  wretched  condition  under  the  Jap- 
anese is  even  better  than  under  native  rule.  It  is'  im- 
possible to  think  of  Ireland  as  a  decadent  country. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  ancient  gag  of  the  Irishwoman 
who  when  asked  from  whom  her  family  sprang  indig- 
nantly retorted,  "I'd  have  ye  know  the  Moriartys  don't 
spring  from  any  &ne.     They  springs  at  'em." 

Throughout  Mr.  Powell's  book  there  is  the  constant 
refrain  of  the  shortsightedness  of  Japan.  A  sovereign 
example  is  their  treatment  of  Korea — which  is  an  im- 
provement on  Korean  home  rule  only  because  nothing 
could  have  been  worse  than  the  latter.  He  says : 
_  Had  the  Japanese  been  far-sighted  enough  to  treat  the 
Koreans,  who  are  not  a  conquered  race,  as  England  treated 
the  conquered  Boers,  there  would  have  been  a  genuine  amal- 
gamation of  the  two  peoples.  And  it  is  not  a  long  step  from 
amalgmation  to  assimilation.  But  the  Japanese  ignored  this 
golden  opportunity  to  win  the  loyalty  and  friendship  of  their 
new  subjects.  They  entered  on  their  ta^k  in  a  wrong  spirit; 
they  were  hampered  by  mistaken  ideas.  Failing  utterly  to  un- 
derstand the  Korean's  psychology,  they  assumed  an  attitude 
of  contempt  instead  of  sympathy.  And  without  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  governors  for  the  governed,  good  government 
is  impossible.  Imagine  the  upheaval  in  the  British  Empire  if 
England  should  suppress  the  vernacular  newspapers  of  the 
Hindus,  if  she  should  forbid  the  use  of  Arabic  in  the  courts 
of  Egj-pt.  if  she  should  expropriate  the  teaching  of  the  Koran 
in  the  schools  of  her  Mohammedan  possessions.  Yet  that  is  a 
fair  parallel  to  the  policy  of  the  Japanese  in  Korea. 

Despite  their  decadence — perhaps  because  of  it — the 
Koreans  make  a  pathetic  appeal  to  one's  sympathies. 
There  is  the  pitiful  story  of  their  "peaceful"  revolution 
of  March  1,  1919.  Throughout  the  world  war  the 
Koreans  had  been  growing  a  new  spirit,  which  finally 
blossomed  when  they  heard  of  President  Wilson's  pro- 
nunciamento  on  the  self-determination  of  small  nations. 
The  uprising  was  planned  by  visionary  leaders  who 
ordered  no  bloodshed  and  no  violence.  There  would 
have  been  none  if  the  Koreans  had  had  their  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Koreans  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful if  they,  too,  had  gone  in  for  the  more  usual 
variety  of  revolution.  Needless  to  say  the  revolt  was 
a  flat  failure : 

So  long  as  there  was  no  violence  it  would  have  been  the 
part  of  wisdom,  it  seems  to  me,  to  have  let  the  pent-up  emo- 
tions of  the  people  escape  through  the  safety  valve  provided 
by  the  demonstration,  instead  of  attempting  forcibly  to  sup- 
press them.  Much  bloodshed  might  have  been  averted  if  the 
authorities  had  possessed  the  psychology'  of  one  village  police- 
man, who  permitted  the  people  in  his  district  to  celebrate 
for  three  days  without  molestation.  Then  he  told  them  that  if 
they  wanted  independence  they  should  build  up  an  army  and 
navy ;  this  would  require  much  money,  so  they  had  lietter 
return  to  their  work  and  accumulate  the  wealth  necessary  to 
develop  the  nation.  They  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  sound 
advice  and  dispersed  peaceably  without  any  harm  having  been 
done. 

Great  as  his  sympathies  are  with  the  Koreans,  Mr. 
Powell  agrees  that  they  are  better  under  Jap  super- 
vision: 

From  personal  observation  on  the  spot.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  general  condition  of  the  Korean  peasantry  is  appreciably 
higher  than  it  ever  was.  or  could  have  been,  under  Korean 
administration.  This  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
I  do  not  sympathize  with  the  Koreans,  for  I  do.  They  have 
been  the  victims  of  cruelty,  injustice,  and  oppression.  Nor 
would  they  be  worthy  of  respect  if  they  did  not  prefer  to 
rule  themselves.  But  I  can  also  sympathize  with  Japan.  Dur- 
ing one  of  the  most  trying  periods  in  the  world's  history — 
disliked,  distrusted,  and  opposed  hy  Koreans.  Chinese.  Rus- 
sians, and  most  of  the  foreigners  living  in  the  Far  East — she 
has  jerked  a  nation  out  of  the  depths  of  povertv,  degradation, 
and  despair,  as  though  by  its  collar,  set  it  on  its  feet,  and  is 
teaching  it  to  "play  the  game."  And,  as  Count  Terauchi 
once  remarked.  "It  is  no  easy  task  to  uplift  a  decayed  people." 

So  nnich  for  Japan  and  Korea.  The  latter  half  of 
"Asia  at  the  Crossroads"  is  devoted  to  China  and  the 
Philippines,  respectively.  Space  prevents  adequate 
treatment  here  of  either  and  we  therefore  refer  the 
reader  to  the  document  itself. 

Asia  at  the  Crossroads.  Bv  E.  .Alexander  Powell. 
New  York :  The  Century  Company ;  $3. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  May  6,  1922,  were  $151,300,000;  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $128,- 
100,000;  a  gain  of  $22,200,000. 


An  investment  in  municipal  bonds  is  often 
characterized  as  "tax  dodging,"  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  their  recent  popularity  is 
due,  in  large  part,  to  the  immunity  they  en- 
joy, but  the  practice  of  issuing  such  securities 
free  of  tax  is  as  old  as  the  government  it- 
self ;  they  contravene  no  law  or  statute,  and 
their     purchase     can     not     be     termed     "tax 
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dodging"  in  an  unlawful  or  offensive  sense. 
It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  con- 
tinued manufacture,  on  a  large  scale,  of  se- 
curities of  a  character  that  investors  can  pur- 
chase, and  thereby  minimize  some  of  the  bur- 
dens of  Federal  taxation,  may  create  a  very 
difficult  situation  for  the  government,  says 
John  Grant  Dater  in  Harper's  Magazine.  And 
this  appears  the  more  likely  when  you  con- 
sider that  in  addition  to  the  state  and  munici- 
pal bonds  already  outstanding — estimated  at 
between  $10,000,000,000  and  $12,000,000,000— 
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new  issues  are  pouring  out  all  the  time,  and 
also  that  the  Farm  and  Loan  Act  makes  pos- 
sible an  almost  limitless  volume  of  Federal 
Land  Bank  and  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  bonds, 
all  of  which — unless  the  law  is  amended  and 
the  privilege  withdrawn — will  be  free  of  tax 
of  every  description. 

It  is  well  within  the  possibilities  that  with- 
in another  twelve  months  the  authorities  at 
Washington  will  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  necessitj'  of  raising  additional  revenue  to 
meet  a  heavy  deficiency,  provide  for  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  government,  and  also  to 
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carry  out  any  refunding  that  may  be  under 
contemplation,  of  the  war  debts.  How  this 
can  be  accomplished,  except  through  the  dis- 
agreeable alternative  of  additional  taxation  of 
some  form  or  other,  or  a  new  bond  or  note 
issue,  is  difficult  to  see,  and  the  problem,  in 
any  event,  is  exceedingly  serious.  It  arises 
out  of  the  fact,  primarily,  that  if  the  returns 
from  the  larger  financial  centres  afford  a  true 
index  of  the  whole  country,  the  receipts  of 
the  government  from  individual  and  corpora- 
tion income  taxes  for  the  calendar  year  1921 
will  show  a  falling  off  of  between  $900,000,- 
000  and  $1,200,000,000  from  the  year  before. 
Both  New  York  and  Chicago,  the  largest  two 
revenue-producing  centres  of  the  country, 
show  decreases  of  between  30  and  40  per  cent, 
under  the  initial  payments  made  on  March 
15th,  and  there  has  been  no  suggestion  that 
exceptional  prosperitj-^  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try will  alter  the  ratio  of  decrease  reported 
by  the  large   cities. 

In  a  prospective  deficit  in  the  national  reve- 
nues, which  may  reach  $1,000,000,000,  it  is 
impossible  to  see  the  likelihood  of  an  early 
reduction  in  income  taxes,  and  at  first  thought 
it  would  appear  as  though  an  increase  was 
unavoidable,  and  particularly  so  if  the  Sol- 
diers' Bonus  bill,  which  passed  the  House  on 
March  23d  by  a  vote  of  ZZZ  to  70,  should  like- 
wise pass  the  Senate  and  become  a  law,  for 
the  measure  calls  for  contingent  expenditures 
as  high  as  $4,500,000,000.  But  the  difficulty 
of  meeting  the  deficit  out  of  higher  income 
taxes  centres  in  the  fact  that  the  decrease  in 
revenue  was  caused  in  large  part  by  the  pre- 
vailing schedules.  The  government  exacts  so 
much  already  that  business  incentive  has  been 
destroyed,  industrial  depression  accentuated, 
and  the  national  income  reduced.  Men  will 
not  toil  and  moil  like  slaves  or  incur  unusual 
risks  if  they  have  to  give  up — as  they  do  in 
instances — as  much  as  SO  per  cent,  of  their 
profits  to  the  government.  To  escape  such 
exactions  they  curtail  their  business  activities 
or  invest  in  tax-free  bonds,  and  Congress  itself 
has  provided  one  convenient  avenue  of  partial 
immunity  through  the  Farm  Loan  Bank  bonds. 
That  a  more  cheerful  sentiment  prevails 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  special  lines 
of  industry  have  disclosed  signs  of  improve- 
ment, is  highly  encouraging,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  as  a  result  of  low  stocks  of  mer- 
chandise of  some  descriptions  and  a  normal 
seasonal  demand,  the  recovery  will  proceed 
still  further.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  a  gen- 
eral industrial  revival — a  sustained,  confident 
buying  movement — until  the  community  is  re- 
lieved of  some  of  the  burdens  of  taxation 
which  are  sapping  the  life  blood  of  business, 
until  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue  is  made 
good  and  certain  necessar>'  adjustments  have 
been  completed.  The  quickening  impulses  of 
approaching  spring  have  not  been  reflected  in 
all    departments    of   trade    alike,    and   whereas 


some  of  them  have  improved  in  recent  weeks, 
others,  according  to  the  commercial  agencies 
and  other  observers,  have  reacted  still  fur 
ther. 

This  is  peculiarly  true  of  the  retail  and 
mail-order  business,  and  all  textiles,  which  are 
reported  as  ranging  from  unsatisfactory  to 
poor.  The  unwillingness  of  the  consuming 
public  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  anything,  or 
even  to  buy  as  largely  as  in  the  past  at  any 
level  of  prices,  appears  to  be  a  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  distributive  business  everywhere,  and 
there  is  a  marked  reluctance  upon  the  part 
of  retailers  and  jobbers  to  buy  except  for 
their  immediate  wants  or  for  very  early  de- 
livery. No  one  appears  willing  to  stock  up 
largely  in  anticipation  of  future  requirements, 
and  this  has  been  as  marked  in  iron  and 
steel,  which  has  shown  more  vitality  recently 
than  any   other  industry,   as  elsewhere. 


Hunter,  Dulin  &  Co.  announce  the  acqui- 
sition to  their  sales  department  of  Mr.  E. 
Clinton  La  Montagne  of  this  city.  Mr.  La 
Montagne  before  joining  the  above-mentioned 
bond  house  was  associate  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  H.  J.  Baker  &  Brothers, 
importers   and   exporters,    of   New   York   City. 


Announcement  was  recently  made  in  Port- 
land by  Carl  S.  Kelty  of  his  resignation  as 
vice-president  of  the  Lumbermen's  Trust 
Company.     He  has  acquired  a  partnership  in- 
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Determining  the 
Value  of  Investments 

In  the  course  of  our  sixty-four  years  of 
experience  we  have  recommended  and  admin- 
istered thousands  of  investments.  It  is  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  our  inves- 
tigations have  been  so  detailed  and  careful, 
and  the  resulting  iudgments  as  to  the  value 
of  securities  so  sound,  that  we  have  been  able 
to  offer  our  customers  reliable  investment 
counsel. 

Another  connection  between  our  clients  and 
ourselves  is  the  effectiveness  of  our  invest- 
ment service,  which  includes  stock  and  bond 
statistical  files  and  direct  private  wires  to  all 
Eastern  centers  and  Canada.  Our  wire  serv- 
ice insures  instantaneous  executions  of  orders 
on  all  Eastern  exchanges  as  well  as  on  the 
floor  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  &  Bond 
Exchange. 

For  those  interested,  trading  accounts  vnll 
be  carried  on  a  conservative  basis. 
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terest  in  the  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Com- 
pany, bond  dealers,  and  will  remove  imme- 
diately to  Los  Angeles,  where  in  association 
with  Edward  A.  Seymour  he  will  establish  a 
branch   of   the   company. 

Mr.  Kelty,  who  is  widely  known  in  invest- 
ment banking  circles  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  has 
lieen  associated  with  the  Lumbermen's  Trust 
Company  continuously  since  it  was  established 
ten  years  ago,   and  before   that  was  with  the 
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YOU  purchase  a  bond  from  us 
with  assurance  that  it  has  met 
rigid  tests.  For  35  years  this 
house  has  followed  a  conservative 
policy  of  selecting,  after  close  study, 
only  those  issues  which  offer  maxi- 
mum safety  as  well  as  attractive  yield. 


Send  for  our  list  of  corporation,  mu- 
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Lumbermen's  National  Bank.  In  1918  he  took 
a  leave  of  absence  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
distribution  of  United  States  treasury  certifi- 
cates for  the  Twelfth  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
trict, issued  in  anticipation  of  the  liberty  loans 
of  that  year,  and  made  his  headquarters  at 
the  Federal  Reserve   Bank  at   San   Francisco. 

Approximately  80  per  cent,  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany are  residents  of  California,  according  to 
A.  F.  Hockenbeamer,  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer of  that  utility.  A  recent  report  further 
discloses  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  1921 
the  total  number  of  shareholders  was  18,814. 
Indicative  of  the  widespread  distribution  of 
the  ownership  of  the  company  among  people 
of  moderate  means  is  the  fact  that  9831,  or 
52  per  cent.,  hold  ten  shares  or  less.  Only 
1059  stockholders  own  more  than  100  shares. 


The  Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  has  been  appointed  transfer  agent  of 
the  stock  of  Sunderman  Products,  Inc. 

The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  re- 
ports that  it  has  been  the  successful  bidder  at 
recent  sales  of  four  various  school  district  is- 
sues, as  follows: 

$12,000  Howard  School  District  6  per  cent, 
bonds,  maturing  in  one  to  twelve  years.  How- 
ard School  District  is  situated  in  Madera 
County. 

$18,000  Orange  Cove  Joint  Union  School 
District  6  per  cent,  bonds.  This  district  is 
situated   in    Fresno    and    Tulare    counties.      It 


has  an  assessed  valuation  of  $1,066,390  and  a 
total  bonded  debt,  including  this  issue  of 
$49,000. 

$8000  Highland  School  District  5  per  cent, 
bonds,  maturing  in  one  to  eight  years.  High- 
land School  District  is  situated  in  San  Ber- 
nardino County.  The  district  has  an  assessed 
valuation  of  $1,015,920,  with  these  bonds  as 
its  only  debt.  Its  population  is  estimated  at 
2000. 

$7000  Jones  Elementary  School  District  6 
per  cent,  bonds,  maturing  $500  one  to  four- 
teen years.  The  district  is  situated  in  Colusa 
County.  

The  adoption  of  the  proposed  Water  and 
Power  Act  in  California  would  simply  be  an 
endorsement  of  the  main  plank  in  the  plat- 
form of  the  Non-Partisan  League,  which  is 
now  seeking  memberships  preparatory  to 
launching  its  socialistic  North  Dakota  pro- 
gramme in  California. 

If  the  league  can  put  this  measure  over  in 
California  it  will  have  started  the  state  more 
surely  on  the  toboggan  slide  of  socialism  than 
it  was  ever  able  to  do  with  poor  old  North 
Dakota. — The   Manufacturer. 

A.  W.  Coote,  member  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  Los  Angeles  Stock  Exchange,  San 
Francisco  Stock  Exchange  and  the  New  York 
Curb,  with  main  office  in  Los  Angeles  and 
branches  in  Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Taft,  Holly- 
wood, Long  Beach  and  Phoenix  and  Oatman, 
Arizona,  has  recently  opened  an  office  at  621 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  The  local 
office    is    equipped    with    quotation    board    and 


CHAPTER  VII 

//  is  easy  to  buy  bonds 

AN  OFFICE  BOY 

More  than  a  year  ago  we  received 
a  letter  asking  for  information  on 
bonds  that  we  had  advertised. 
The  manager  of  one  of  our  branch 
offices,  recognizing  the  address 
near  his  own  office,  made  a  call  to 
offer  personal  assistance. 

He  found  the  writer  of  the  let' 
ter  to  be  an  office  boy  vvrho  had 
saved  $ioo  and  w^anted  more  in' 
terest  than  his  savings  account 
paid  him. 

A  later  appointment  was  made 
w^ith  this  office  boy  and  he  w^as 
given  as  much  consideration  and 
information  as  the  president  of  the 
company. 

Today  this  office  boy  has  tw^o 
$ioo  bonds  that  yield  7/4%  inter' 
est  and  he  is  paying  on  a  third. 

We  are  proud  to  have  this  office 
boy  client. 


I 


T  is  easy  to  buy  bonds! 

Small  amounts  or  large. 

Our  service  is  the  same  to 

all.  Call  or  use  the  mail. 

'^uy  Bonds! 

Ask  for  our  booklet  "It  Is  Easy  to  Buy  Bonds" 

Name 

Address 


^ 


Kl 


Cyrus  Peirce&Company 

433CalifomiaSf  SAN  FRANCISCO-Tel.Suttcr  2866 

OAKLAND:  323  First  NatTonal  Bank  Building  -  FRESNO;  306  Mattel  Building 

STOCKTON:  804-5  Commercial  *,  Savings  Bank  Building-  SAN  JOSE  211  Bank  of  San  Jose  Building 
LOS  ANGELES  SEATTLE  SANDIECO  PASADENA 


Bonds  of 
Integrity 

Bonds,  like  men,  possess  charac- 
ter. Certain  issues,  for  example, 
command  respect  by  reason  of 
their  high  moral  integrity.  They 
meet  every  obligation  on  the 
appointed  day.  They  fulfill  every 
promise ;  they  live  up  to  every 
expectation.  They  are  known 
and  sought  for  their  eminent 
merit. 

Conservative-minded  investors 
recognize  the  excellent  character 
of  bonds  sponsored  by  Blyth, 
Witter  &  Co.  They  respect  the 
standards  by  which  we  establish 
the  permanent  safety  of  every 
issue  which  bears  our  recom- 
mendation. 

Whether  you  invest  frequently 
or  occasionally,  you  can  select 
from  our  well-balanced  list  of 
offerings  bonds  of  excellent  char- 
acter to  meet  your  investment 
needs.  Let  us  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  our  securities. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  the  high 
order  of  service  we  render  our 
clients. 


Blyth.  Witter.  &  Co. 

Merchants  Exchange 
San  Francisco 


private  service  connected  with  E.  F.  Hutton 
&  Co.  and  Clement  Curtis  &  Co.  F.  J.  Gon- 
zales, a  man  of  wide  experience  in  the  stock 
and  bond  business,  is  in  charge  of  the  San 
Francisco   office. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


It  has  long  been  admitted  that  the  Vic- 
torian era  was  the  Golden  Age  of  the  novel ; 
that  though  that  much-classified  form  of  liter- 
ature had  been  discovered  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  commercialized  in  the  twentieth, 
its  palmiest  days  belonged  by  all  that  was 
fitting  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  part  appropriated  by  the 
most  domesticated  reign  in  English  history-. 
As   the    Golden   Age   of   anything   usually   re- 


THE  OUTCAST 

By  SEIMA  LAGERLOF 

Sclma  Lagerlof  was  the  first  worraii 
to  win  the  Nobel  prize.  This  is  an- 
other of  her  powerful  novels,  trans- 
lated by  a  master  of  literature,  who 
has  faithfuUv  transmitted  its  beauty 
of  composition  and  high  character 
depiction.  $1.90 


Bonds 


for 

Investment 


MUNICIPALS 

IRRIGATION  DISTRICTS 

CORPORATIONS 


Specialists  in  Safety 


Anglo  London  Paiis  Company 

One  Sansome  Street       Ssm  Francisco 
Phone  Ke&m;  5600 


The  FRENCH  AMERICAN  BANK 

OF  SiN  FRANCISCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commcrcia]      Checking      Savings 
Resources  Over  -  -  $16,000,000 

A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted, 

COMMERCIAL  AHD 
Pbhsofal  Chbckiisg 
Accocirrs  SoucrrKD. 

Sir;nn   Accooati    recelre 

intereit  it  tie  me  o!  4  per 

ceat.  per  manm. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
$3.50 

OFFICKBS 
Leoa  BoCQoeri^z,  Preiident 
J.M.Dnpu.VicB-Preiideni 

A.  BoasQnei Secreiirr 

W.F.Dsffr Cishier 

J.  T.  IriliTTT  .A«»t.  Ciiijftr 

Chi«.  L.  Ebner,  Jr 

Asst.  Cashier 


Hcabo'  Fe^enl  Rnsve  Sjslai  ud 
Af«t^"^  Sari^  B«^  af  Su  Fnodsn 

Tbe  San  Frandsco  Savings  aad  Loan  Sod^ 

(The   San   Ysjiscizco  Bane) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St,  San  Francuco,  CaL 

nSSlOff  BRANCH Knn  ud  21sl  StnA 

FAil£-PR£SID10  DISTBiCT  ERAltCH  . .  Ckwal  ud  Til  kn. 

HAICTT  STREZT  BRAlfCH Bsdri  tak  Bchtdat  SCraeb 

December  3l5t.    1921 

Assets $71,851,299.62 

Deposits 68,201.299.62 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 1.000.000.00 

Resenrs  nd  Contingent  Funds...     2,650,000.00 

Employets'    Pension   Fund 371,733.46 

A  dividend  of  FOUR  AND  ONE-QUARTER 
(4Jii)  per  cenL  per  annum  was  declared  for  the 
sbc  mo' is  ending  December  31,   1921. 


fers  to  its  callow  youth,  we  may  as  well  allow 
the  dictum  to  remain  unchallenged.  With  the 
passing  of  the  queen's  benignant  influence  on 
life  and  letters,  the  novel  went  into  a  phase 
that  looked  like  decline  and  was  hailed  as 
such  by  the  pessimist,  who  was  loud  in  the 
land.  It  was  really  a  period  of  reaction,  and 
the  callow  youth  of  the  most  popular  form  of 
literature,  having  sown  its  wild  oats,  has  now 
settled  down  into  what  may  be  called  the  sil- 
ver age  of  seasoned  maturit\-.  Quite  young, 
practically  unheard-of  writers — ^mostly  Eng- 
lish, we  admit  with  regret — t\xm.  out  novels 
today  that  would  not  have  disgraced  the  sig- 
nature of  the  \^ctorian  giants.  They  are,  in 
fact,  more  palatable  to  modem  taste,  which 
has  finally,  in  the  younger  generation  at  least, 
discarded  the  shibboleth  of  Victorian  pruder>- 
and  who  though  they  may  consider  it  needless 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  since  sU  the  world 
recognizes  that  tool,  yet  prefer  to  call  it  a 
spade  than  to  swathe  it  in  chiffon,  tie  a  blue 
satin  bow  on  it.  and  refer,  and  that  rather 
gingerly,  to  a  draped  and  decorated  instru- 
ment  of  fioriculture. 

This  verbose  peroration  is  simply  to  the 
effect  that  we  prefer  the  thoughtful  novel  of 
today,  lighted  by  modem  psychology  and  in- 
terested in  our  own  kind  of  problem,  to  the 
grand  st>ie  of  the  Victorians-  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  masters  of  fiction  knew  the  hu- 
man heart  and  charted  it  well.  They  did,  but 
they  were  too  general.  One  is,  after  all,  not 
interested  in  the  lowest  common  denominator 
of  humanity-,  for  we  all  know  it  and  no 
amount  of  grand  st\-le  supplies  anything  new 
to  the  subject.  The  modem  novelist,  for 
whom  we  are  obviously  holding  a  brief,  is 
more  concerned  with  special  cases,  of  which 
there  are,  strangely  enough,  an  infinite  num- 
ber, and  which,  despite  their  specialness, 
usually  come  home  to  us  with  more  force  than 
the  ideal  romances  of  even  such  masters  as 
Thackeray  and  Meredith.  We  read  those 
gentlemen  for  their  style — an  excuse  one 
would  never  tender  for  the  modems.  wht> 
when  they  have  a  style  at  ad  have  an  exe- 
crable  brand. 

There  have  been  any  number  of  good  novels 
lately — novels  that  really  hold  one  to  the  end 
and  that  you  remember  and  compare  with 
others.  It  is  astonishing,  too,  how  living  the 
personalities  of  these  English  creations  are- 
The  novel  that  has  aroused  all  these  diffuse 
reflections  is  by  Beatrice  Kean  Se>'mour — 
"Intrusion"  (Seltzer;  $2).  The  plot  of  "In- 
trusion" is  simply  the  working  out  of  the 
tangle  caused  bj'  a  young  person  of  dubious 
taste  and  position,  but  considerable  attrac- 
tions, crossing  the  lives  of  a  family  of  cnlti- 
vated  tastes  and  quiet  habits.  Plots  always 
fall  into  two  categories — those  that  are 
factitious  and  those  that  are  not ;  and  Miss 
Se\Tnour's  belongs  to  the  latter,  needless  to 
say.  small  group.  The  situations  in  "Intrusion" 
are  ine\-itable,  and  that  is  a  lot  to  say  for  any 
book-  It  is,  in  fact,  a  stor\-  of  dramatic 
situation  rather  than  of  theme  or  character. 
One  could  imagine  Miss  Seymour  writing  ex- 
cellent plaj-s.  But  meanwhile  she  has  written 
a  noteworthv  novel. 


Two  books  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature 
but  a  ver>-  different  tone  are  "Contemporary 
American  Novelists."  by  Carl  Van  Doren 
(Macmillan),  and  "Readers  and  Writers."  by 
A.  R.  Orage  (Knopf:  $1.75 1.  Mr.  Orage's 
book  is  a  collection  of  ver>-  short  chatty. 
critical  papers  on  current  letters  that  have 
previously  appeared  in  the  Seu-  Age.  Because 
of  their  sporadic  nature  one  doesn't  expect 
such  a  book  to  have  "form."  and  its  freedom 
from  mechanical  mold  is  one  of  its  charms. 
The  great  distinction  of  "Readers  and 
Writers,"  however,  is  that  its  author  has  a 
mind  with  a  critical,  ironic  edge,  which  is 
better  in  our  estimation  than  one  with  a  razor 
edge,  which  is  not  at  all  discriminating  or 
even  Miss  l^awell's  favorite  kind  of  mind, 
which  she  likens  to  a  sword. 

" Contemporary-  American  Novelists.  1900- 
1920."  is  a  much-needed  re-\-iew  of  that  period- 
Mr.  Van  Doren  hardly  comes  up  to  his  usual 
brilliant  surface,  nor  does  he  sink  to  his  usual 
depths.  It  is  a  queer  fact  that  there  is  some- 
thing petrif>-ing  about  writing  a  book  of  the 
thesis  variety- — definite  period,  phase,  etc.  It 
is  ine\*itable  to  lose  some  spontaneity-  in  the 
exigency  of  keeping  within  bounds  and  of  in- 
cluding everyiiiing  that  should  be  there  like- 
wise. However,  "Contemporary  .American 
Novelists"  is  a  good  library  adjunct  and  to 
the  reader  of  American  novels  will  be  a  wel- 
come commentary.  R.  G. 


Notes  of  Books  and  Antfaors. 
It  is  announced  by  Boni  &  Liveright  that 
John  Paris,  to  whom  the  authorship  of  "'Ki- 
mono" is  credited,  is  a  pseudonym.  The  au- 
thor's identity  is  to  be  disclosed  after  the 
Genoa    Conference. 

T.  S.  Stribling,  the  author  of  "Birthright," 
the  novel  dealing  with  the  American  negro 
problem,  is  frequently  portrayed  with  negroid 
features.  The  artists  who  sketch  these  like- 
nesses from  photographs  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Stribliog's  publishers,  are  gifted  with  a  lively 


imgination  or  are  very  susceptible  to  sugges- 
tion. For  Mr.  Stribling  is  not  a  negro.  In 
answer  to  many  requests  for  information  on 
this  score  the  Centurj-  Company  announces 
that  Mr.  Stribling  is  a  ver>-  tall,  very  bony, 
ven,-  blond,  very  white  type  of  man,  whose 
head-structure  and  color  rather  suggest  Scan- 
dina\-ian  forbears. 

Vachel  Lindsa\''s  book  on  "The  Art  of  the 
Moving  Picture"  is  just  being  brought  out 
in  a  new  edition  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
Mr.  Lindsay  has  revised  his  volume  of  five 
years  ago  to  bring  it  into  step  with  the  newest 
developments  in  cinematography.  The  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  calls  it  the  "first  aes- 
thetic philosophy  of  the  screen." 

In  answer  to  the  surmises  that  "Alice 
Adams,"  Mr.  Tarkington's  last  novel,  was  a 
reply  to  "Main  Street"  the  Bookman  has  dis- 
covered that  Booth  Tarkington  is  one  of  the 
few  people  who  have  never  read  this  mucfa- 
talked-about  novel  and  further  that  when  he 
wrote  Alice's  story  he  wasn't  seeking  to  pre- 
sent any  of  the  problems  of  the  celebrateo 
younger  generation. 

ifme.  Marguerite  Audoux,  who  won  inter- 
national fame  with  her  two  autobiographical 
novels,  "Marie  Claire"  and  "Marie  Claire's 
Workshop,"  has  written  a  new  book,  which  is 
shortly  to  be  published  in  Paris.  Five  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  English  translation  of 
"Marie  Claire"  were  sold  \i-ithin  a  week  of 
its  publication — as  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  points 
out  in  the  little  volume  of  collected  articles 
entitled  "Books  and  Persons." 

Harold  MacGrath  draws  his  inspiration 
from  odd  comers  and  small  coincidences. 
"Luck  o'  the  Irish"  was  suggested  to  Mac- 
Grath when  a  film  balked  at  a  motion-picture 
show.  The  result  was  the  familiar  one  of 
feet  dangling  from  the  top  of  the  screen  and 
heads  and  bodies  rising  from  the  bottom. 
There  flashed  into  his  mind  the  whimsical 
story  of  a  youth  in  a  basement  who  falls  in 
love  with  the  owner  of  a  pair  of  ankles  that 
he  has  watched  passing  his  window  for  weeks. 
and  who  follows  the  fair  unknown  around 
the  world. 

J.  M.  Kerrigan,  the  Irish  actor  and  wit,  the 
friend  of  Lady  Gr^or>',  James  Joyce,  and 
other  celebrated  Dubliners,  was  talking  the 
other  day  to  a  group  of  pre-Volsteadian 
cronies,  about  "\  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as 
a  Young  Man"  and  the  other  Joyce  books. 
Mr.  Kerrigan,  who  is  a  good  Catholic,  said 
that  he  could  not  understand  the  effort  to 
suppress  "A  Portrait  of  the  Artist."  "Joyce," 
said  Mr.  Kerrigan,  "is  a  Catholic  Only  he 
likes  to  confess  in  public  The  'Portrait  of 
the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man'  is  sacramental, 
not  sacrilegious." 


The  Russian  famine  area  comprises  a  popu- 
lation   of    42,933.000. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 

Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square                San  Francisco 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 


707  Market  St-         152  Kearny  St. 


I  Third  St, 


Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  32&3. 
Sax  Fa.ANCis<X),  C.M_ 


The  use  of  metal  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  man  between  foiu'  and  five  thou- 
sand  years   ago. 


IF 


YOU   ARE    A    REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleas&nt  bout  m  the  real  "Old  Book 
Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE.  OFF 
GRANT  AVENLTl— below  Sutter. 

Rue  Old  Books  Boa^  S<^  and  Honted  Fot  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  CfonDolT  of  the  White  Hoaie) 


NEWBEGIN'S    BOOKSTORE 

35S   POST    STREET  S.AN    FR.AN'CISCO 

Opposite  Union  Square 
A  Shop  known  fm*  its  conrteous  service,  and  a 
plessant  place  to  broirse. 
Information   on  books,   authors  and  editions 
gladly  given.      Books  bought  and  sold.      Buyer 
will    call- 
Telephone  Douglas  2810 


FOR  SALE-COUNTRY  HOME 

Most  desirable  Countrj-  Home  in  San 
Ramon  Valley :  13  acres ;  large  modem 
house :  attractive  grounds ;  pears  and 
walnuts.  On  Highway  near  Walnut  Creek. 
P.O.   Box    116.   Walnut   Creek.     Phone   58. 


CAPITAL  WANTED 


Progressive,  fast-growing  Pacinc 
Coast  manufacturer  of  staple  line  of 
goods  permitting  of  vast  expansion, 
requires  S25.O0O  additional  capital 
and  services  of  an  intelligent,  first- 
class  man.  Excellent  opportunity- 
offered  for  man  of  vision  and 
abilit>-.  One  who  is  capable  of 
earning  $12,000  per  year.  Money 
alone  will  not  do.  Box  H,  The  .\r- 
gonaut. 


Report  of  Condition  of 

The  ANGLO  AND  LONDON 
PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
At  the  close  of  business.  May  5.  1922 


RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts S4S.586.406.22 

U.  S.  Bonds  to  Secure  Circulation 3.950.000.00 

Other  U.  S.  Bonds  and  Certificates 4.527.278.65 

Other  Bonds 7.750.76828 

Other  Assets 957.631.44 

Customers'  Liability  on  Letters  of  Credit  and  Acceptances 10,555.392.27 

Commodits-  Drafts  in  Transit $  1,087.385.72 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 20,699,045,27—  21.786,430.99 


$98,113,907.85 


LIABILITIES 


Capital  Stock  $  5,000.000.00 

Surplus  and  L'ndivided  Profits 3,444.420.83 

Circulation 3.892.4O0.O0 

Federal  Resene  Bank — Secured  by  Government  Bonds 250.000.03 

Rediscounts  with  Federal  Reserve  Bank 4.942.605.22 

Letters  of  Credit,  Domestic  and  Foreign,  and  Acceptances 10,555.392_27 

Other  Liabilities   1.286.428.84 

Deposits 68.742.660.69 


S98.1 13.907.85 


OFFICERS 


HERBERT  FLEISHHACKER President 

MORTIMER  FLEISHH.ACKER  

\'ice-President 

I.   FRIEDL.\XDER    \lce-President 

C.    F    HUXT Vice-President 

H.\RRY   COE    Vice-President 

W-  E.  WILCOX... Vice-President  and  Cashier 

T.   W.  LILIEXTHAL.  JR Vice-President 

FRED  F.   OUER -\sst-  Vice-President 

VICTOR   KLINKER    .\sst- Vice-President 

J-    S.    CURRAX -^sst.  Vice-President 


J-    W.    H.ARRISOX .\sst.  Vice  President 

E.    R.    .\LE-\-AXDER .\sst.  Vice-President 

GEO.    -\-    V.\X    SMITH. -..\sst- Vice-President 

EUGEXE  PLUXKETT \sst.  Vice-President 

JOHX  GAYLE  AXDERTON 

AssL  Cashier  and  Secretarx- 

L.    I-    -\UBEKT .Asst.  Cashier 

F-   t-  HO-\GL.\ND -\sst.  Cashier 

\'.    R.    PEXTECOST .-Vsst-  Cashier 

C  E.  EE.\X Asst.  Cashier 

F-  L.  MOSS -^sst-  Cashier 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Unnoticed  London. 
Perhaps  there  is  nothing  else  quite  so  de- 
lightful as  a  well-written  book  of  travel — not 
the  impressions  of  a  motorist  speeding 
through  Normandy  or  Sussex  and  reveling  in 
pastel-colored  adjectives ;  but  the  browsing 
around  of  the  historico-archKologist  that  is 
not  so  much  travel  as  literary  excavation. 
Mr.  Montizambert  has  just  published  a  travel 
book  of  this  tj-pe  that  reminds  us  of  nothing 
so  much  as  a  delightful  series  of  books  called 
"English  Lands,  Letters  and  Kings."  by  a 
scholarly  author  named  Mitchell  whose  first 
name  has  escaped  us.  Mr.  Montizambert's 
book,  "Unnoticed  London,"  has  the  same 
happy  erudition  that  is  never  formidable  and 
never  condescending.  The  facts  you  already 
know  you  meet  as  old  friends  ;  the  new  facts 
you  are  delighted  to  know.  All  of  these  pere- 
grinations about  London,  through  Chelsea,  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  and  tea-shop  fame,  to  Soho, 
around  Cheapside,  and  Holburn,  and  in 
Whitehall  are  rich  in  historical  and  literary 
associations,  not  one  of  which,  you  comfort- 
ably feel,  has  the  author  missed;  or  not  many, 
at  any  rate.  "Unnoticed  London"  is  an  ideal 
working  guide — incidentally , of  pocket  dimen- 
sions. One  can  imagine  no  greater  pleasure 
than  following  in  Mr.  Martizambert's  foot- 
steps with  his  book  in  hand.  Barring  that 
ideal  pastime  there  is  still  a  considerable 
pleasure  in  revoking  old  memories  of  London 
celebrities  and  London  history  and  of  amass- 


The  New 
Water  Ordinance 


The  unanimous  action  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  that  ended  the 
long-continued  difficulties  concerning 
your  water  supply  means,  first  of 
ail,  abundant  water  for  this  grow- 
ing City. 

It  means  that  24  million  gallons 
will  be  added  to  San  Francisco's 
daily  supply,  raising  the  total  yield 
to    66   million   gallons   daily. 

It  means  that  Spring  Valley  will 
raise  Calaveras  Dam  in  the  Ala- 
meda County  part  of  the  system, 
and  extend  its  conduit  facilities  to 
Irvington. 

It  means  that  the  City  will  con- 
struct immediately  the  Bay  division 
of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  line — that  sec- 
tion from  Irvington  to  Crystal 
Springs  reservoir  in  San  Mateo 
County. 

It  means  that  Spring  Valley  will 
pay  interest  during  construction  on 
the  cost  of  this  Bay  division  of  the 
big  conduit  that  will  eventually 
transmit  water  from  the  Sierras. 
Under  no  other  conditions  of  con- 
struction could  the  City  save  this 
very  considerable  expense. 

It  means  that  Spring  Valley  will 
pay  the  City  yearly  some  $250,000 
for  the  use  of  this  conduit. 

It  means  that  new  residential  dis- 
tricts and  new  industrial  enterprises 
in  San  Francisco  will  get  all  the 
water  they  need. 

It  means  that  the  City  and  the 
Company,  acting  together  under  the 
provisions  of  the  decision  of  the 
Railroad  Commission,  have  set  San 
Francisco  more  firmly  on  the  path- 
way to  expansion  and  prosperity. 

SFEmCn  VALLEY 

WATER    COM  PAN  r 


ing   a   new   knowledge   of   these   worthies   and 
their  times. 

Unnoticed  London.    By  E.  Montizambert.    New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co.;    $2. 


Nene. 

"Xene,"  the  novel  that  took  the  Prix  Gon- 
court  and  which  has  established  a  high-water 
mark  among  French  best-sellers,  is  doubly  re- 
markable. It  is  noteworthy  in  the  first  place 
that  a  Frenchman  should  write  this  book,  and 
Ernest  Perochon  is  emphatically  a  French- 
man, that  is  more  like  the  close-to-nature 
writing  of  the  Scandinavians  or  Teutons  than 
the  conventional  tradition  of  the  French.  The 
other  astonishing  fact  about  "Nene"  in  ad- 
dition to  its  un-Frenchness  is  that  it  does 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  modern  schools,  na- 
tionalities aside.  It  stands  quite  alone  in 
racial  temperament  and  in  technical  form. 
Richard  Le  GalHenne  compares  "Nene"  to 
Thomas  Hardy's  work.  It  belongs  to  the 
genre  of  Hardy  in  that  it  is  an  epic  of  the 
soil,  but  on  that  score  one  might  as  well 
compare  it  to  Knut  Hamsun.  In  reality  it  has 
peither  the  factitious  sombreness  of  Hardy 
nor  the  forced  note  of  squalor  that  sounds 
throughout  the  work  of  Hamsun.  "Nene"  is 
superior  to  the  works  of  either  of  those  recog- 
nized masters.  And  we  suspect  that  it  is  so 
because  its  author  created  it  unknowingly.  It 
was  not  a  pot-boiler  nor  a  literary  essay.  If 
one  were  completely  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  "Nene"  he  would  know  that  its  sponta- 
neity and  its  vraisemblance  were  not  the  re- 
sult of  painting  the  lily  of  the  fields,  but  of 
living  in  the  fields  themselves. 

Nene.  By  Ernest  Perochon.  New  York: 
George  H.   Doran   Company;   $1.75. 


The  World  of  Sound. 

A  fascinating  book  on  popular  physics  is 
composed  by  a  series  of  six  lectures  on  sound 
by  Sir  William  Bragg.  Originally  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  to  a  mixed 
audience  of  children  and  adults,  Sir  ^^''il- 
liam's  lectures  are  as  fascinating  to  young- 
sters as  only  facts  can  be  and  are  informative 
reading  for  adults.  Practically  every  one  will 
be  glad  to  renew  his  physics  with  these  lec- 
tures on  sound  in  music,  sounds  of  the  sea, 
of  the  country,  of  the  town,  and  sound  in 
war.  Professor  Bragg  is  Quain  professor  of 
physics  in  the  University  of  London,  and  he 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  out  the  beauty  of 
physical  science  as  practically  no  one  since 
Tyndall  has. 

The  WiiRLO  of  Sound.  By  Sir  WiUiani  Bragg. 
Xew   York;    E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;    $2. 


and  production  "when  the  communists  ceased 
,to  be  mere  opponents  of  capitalists  and  were 
charged  with  management,  they  soon  dis- 
covered the  unreality  of  their  rhetoric  and  the 
futility  of  the  hope  that  a  system  of  equality 
in  pay  would  draw  forth  vast  productive  en- 
ergies." So  the  problem  of  property  today  is 
less  simple  than  in  the  older  agricultural  so- 
cieties; and  industries  must  be  diversified. 
The  book  contains  little  real  nutriment  for 
socialistic  hopes,  and  not  much  more  for  the 
idea  of  industrial  peace.  In  that  it  seems 
sane  and  practical,   and   of  value. 

The    Economic  Basis  of   Politics.      By   Charles 
A.    Beard.      New  York:   Alfred   A.   Knopf;   $1.50. 


New  Books  Received. 
Pir.\te"s  Hope.     By  Francis  Lynde.     New  York: 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

The  romance  of  a  desert  island. 

The  Mind  and  Manners  of  Wild  Animals. 
By  William  T.  Hornaday.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's    Sons;    $2.50. 

A  book  of  personal  observations. 

The  Life  of  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  By  Waldo 
H.  Dunn.  N-ew  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$4.50. 

The  life  of  the  author  of  the  "Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor." 

HouDiNi's  Paper  Magic  By  Houdini.  New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.;    $2.50. 

The  whole  art  of  performing  with  paper,  in- 
cluding paper  tearing,  paper  folding,  and  paper 
puzzles. 

The  Way  to  Will  Power.  By  Henry  Hazlitt. 
New   York:    E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $2. 


H.  Lawrence.     New  York: 


Best  Laid  Schemes. 

Meredith  Nicholson's  new  collection  of 
Indianapolis  yarns,  entitled  "Best  Laid 
Schemes."  is  a  group  of  six  clever  stories,  any 
one  of  which  makes  a  pleasant  half-hour's 
reading.  Mr.  Nicholson's  trend  is  obvious — 
he  makes  no  pretense  to  the  mystery  story — 
but  his  manner  is  beguiling  and  for  the  most 
part  the  Indianians  who  take  their  more  or 
less  amusing  course  through  "Best  Laid 
Schemes"  are  as  convincing  a  dramatis  per- 
sons as  will  be  found  in  short  stories.  Mr. 
Nicholson  takes  his  themes  from  the  triviali- 
ties that  beset  the  daily  path  which  are  the 
more    amusing  by  virtue   of  their   familiarity. 

Best  Laid  Schemes.  By  Meredith  Nicholson. 
New    York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1.50. 


Aaron's  Rod.     By  D. 
Thomas  Seltzer;  $2. 
A  novel. 

Intrusion.      By   Beatrice    Kean    Sevmour.      New 
Vork:    Thomas   Seltzer;    $2. 
A  novel. 

Old  Europe's  Suicide.  By  Brigadier-General 
C.    B.   Thomson.     New  York:   Thomas  Seltzer;   $2. 

A  history  of  Europe  during  the  period  of  1912- 
1919. 

Sunny-San.      By    Onoto    Watanna.      New    Vork: 
George  JL   Doran  Company;  $2. 
A  novel. 

Guinea  Girl.  By  Norman  Davey.  New  York: 
George   H.    Doran   Company;   $1.75. 

"A  melodrama  in  three  acts,  together  with  the 
incidental  music,  here  presented  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  curious." 

The  Foundations  of  Japan.  By  J.  W.  Robert- 
son Scott.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $6. 

Notes  made  during  journeys  of  6000  miles  in 
the  rural  districts  of  Japan. 


Readers  and  Writers, 
York:    Alfred   A.   Knopf; 
Literary   essays. 


By  A. 

$1.75. 


R.   Orage.     New 


■Blessed      and      Otherwise.       By 
New  York:  The  MacmiUan  Com- 


nd    irritations    at    an 


The  Economic  Basis  of  Politics 
Persons  fond   of  the  bromidia  that  "capital 
and  labor  should  get  together,"  or  that  strikes 
should  be  ended  by  compulsory  arbitration,  or 
who  expect  now  or  at  any  other  time  a  dawn 
of  industrial    peace   as   either  possible   or   de- 
sirable, would  d»  well  to  consider  a  few  con- 
clusions of  Charles  A.  Beard  in  his  little  vol- 
ume  named   above.      He   traces   the   doctrines 
of  philosophers  ancient  and  modern,  discusses 
"economic    groups    and    the    structure    of    the 
state,"    pays    his    respects    to    the    paradox    of 
what    he    calls    equalitarian    democracy,     and 
finally    runs    his    doctrine    to    its    lair    in    the 
tenth   number   of  the   Federalist,  wherein   our 
own  James  Madison   laid  down  certain  things 
as    fundamental,    which    the    author    presents 
somewhat    as    follows:      Society    is    made    up 
inevitably    of    differing    and    often    conflicting 
interests.      The    regulation    of    these    interests 
"constitutes    the     principal     task     of    modern 
statesmen,  and  involves  the  spirit  of  party  in 
the  necessary  and  ordinary  operations  of  gov- 
ernment.    Such   is  the  design  of  the  universe. 
The  reco'-inition   of  this  fact   is  the  beginning 
of      wisdom — and      of     statesmanship."       The 
reader  will   find  much   in  this  little  book  that 
is  suggestive  and  more  that  will  instruct  him 
definitely.      The    great    economic    fact    of    the 
steam  engine  appeals  to  the  author  as  funda- 
mental,  and  the  shift  to  mobile  capital  in  the 
form    of    machinery   seems    to    him   profound. 
"So    rapidlv    did    this    new    form    of    property 
accumulate/'  he  says,  "that  even  in  the  United 
States   bv   the   middle   of    the    nineteenth   cen- 
tury it  exceeded  in  value  the  agricultural  land 
nf'the    country."      With    the    communist    up- 
heaval   in   Russia   in    1917    the   world   saw    an 
attempt    to    abolish    class    antagonism    by    the 
nationalization  of  land  and  industrial  capital. 
The  nationalization  of  the  land  was  a  "mere 
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Peacemakers- 
Ida  M.  Tarbell. 
pany;    $1.60. 

Observations,    reflections, 
international    conference. 

Japanese-American  Relations.  By  the  Hon. 
lichiro  Tokutomi.  Translated  by  Sukeshige  Yana- 
giwara.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.50. 

Written  by  a  Japanese  author  for  Japanese 
readers. 

The     Hidden      Ro.'^d.      By     Wadsworth      Camp. 
Garden  City:   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
A  novel. 

The     Fire     Bird.      By     Gene     Stratton-Porter. 
Garden   City:    Doubleday,    Page  &   Co.;    $1.75. 
A  narrative  poem. 

Plaster  Saints.      By  Frederic  Arnold  Kummer. 
New   York:  The  Macaulay   Company;  $1.75. 
A   novel   of  New   York. 

A    Son    of    the    Sahara.      By    Louise    Gerard. 
New  York:   The  Macaulay  Company;  $1.75. 
A  novel. 

The  Eight  Strokes  of  the  Clock.  By  Maurice 
Le  Blanc.  Translated  by  Aleaxnder  Teixeira  de 
Mattos.      New    York:    The   Macaulay    Company. 

More  Arsene   Lupin  stories. 

The  Yellow  Poppy.  By  D.  K.  Broster.  New 
York:    Robert    M.    McBride    &    Co. 

A   romance  of  the  treasure  of  Mirabel. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  South  America. 
By  Annie  S.  Peck.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;    $5. 

A  guide   for  manufacturer,   traveler,  and  teacher. 

*•* 

Riches  for  a  Song 
According  to  Le  Figaro,  it  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  get  rich.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
get  some  canary  birds  and  put  them  into 
dark  rooms  where  phonographs  incessantly  re- 
peat one  song. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  canary,  if  it 
has  not  grown  insane,  will  repeat  this  air. 
Once  it  knows  it  the  bird  will  not  forget  it. 
That's  the  moment  to  teach  it  another. 

When  it  knows  five  airs,  stop  its  instruc- 
tion. (There  is  no  instance  of  a  canary  re- 
membering six  airs.)  Pack  it  up  and  send 
it  to  America.  The  Americans  pay  generously 
for  canaries  that  sing  five  songs.  Truly,  a 
lucrative  and  patriotic  enterprise.  If  all 
Frenchmen  applied  this  recipe  they  would  all 
be  rich  in  six  months  and  the  franc  would, 
in  New  York,  be  worth  $2. 

m»* 

"Under  SociaHsm." 

I     have    seen    doctors    weak    from    hunger 

staggering  through  overflowing  hospital  wards 

among    patients    some    of    whom    were    lying 

half    naked    on    bare    boards.      There    are    no 


ice-bags,  hot-water  bottles,  bedpans,  hypoder- 
mic needles,  soap.  As  many  as  eighty  patients 
use  one  thermometer.  Patients  coming  for 
operations  must  bring  their  own  bandages.  A 
little  Russian  girl  fell  in  the  street  and  broke 
her  leg  terribly.  She  was  finally  taken  to  a 
hospital  where,  after  she  had  waited  several 
hours,  the  doctor  came  and  set  her  leg.  Kot 
until  two  days  later  could  they  bind  it  with 
adhesive  tape.  By  superb  effort,  the  doctors 
and  nurses  of  Moscow  have  been  able  to  keep 
the  death  rate  from  typhus  particularly  down 
to  about  1 0  per  cent.,  whereas  outside  the 
hospitals  it  has  been  about  50  per  cent. — ■ 
Jessica  Smith,  Relief  Worker  with  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  and  Correspondent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Aid  for  Russia. 

■^■m*- 

Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero  returns  once  more 
to  the  footlights  with  a  play  of  miracle  and 
imagination,  somewhat  in  the  vein  of  Sir 
James  Barrie.  The  creator  of  "Iris"  has 
given  up  social  problems  to  bring  upon  the 
stage  the  imps  and  witches,  angels,  cherubs, 
and  miraculous  transformations  which  some 
British  critics  are  unkind  enough  to  say  re- 
mind  them  of  a   Christmas  pantomime. 


PRIVATE  COACHING 

In  English  and  Latin  in  city  or  country  by  a 
teacher  of  long  experience.  Will  go  to  the 
country  for  summer  months  if  desired.  Back- 
ward lads  brought  up  to  a  standard.  Address 
MISS    R.    BRIER,    407    Perkins    St.,    Oakland. 
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AT  THE  ORPHEUM. 


Nobody  need  ever  put  on  any  superior  airs 
about  vaudeville,  since  the  commonsensical 
intellectualists  who  have  the  good  of  the  stage 
at  heart  concede  that  it  is  a  boon  to  many 
people  whose  wholesome  laughter  in  the 
temple  dedicated  to  salutary  nonsense  has 
saved  them  from  ner\'ous  prostration  or  brain 
fag. 

And  sometimes  when  we  sit  listening  to  a 
vaudeville  programme  it  strikes  us  that 
vaudeville  helps  an  enormous  number  of 
people  to  earn  an  honest  living  by  cultivating 
some  useful  pocket  talent.  Even'thing  that 
can  arrest  the  amused  or  entertained  atten- 
tion of  audiences  counts.  "Nigger  minstrels," 
of  course,  are  almost  played  out.  They  grow 
rarer  and  rarer.  But  some  one  conceived  the 
happy  idea  of  gathering  together  a  group  of 
the  old  stand-bys — Gorman,  Udell,  Golden, 
and  Whj'te — and  having  these  few  surviving 
experts  in  blackface  humor  join  together  and 
deliver  it  acocrding  to  the  old  traditions. 

So  there  we  are,  having  negro  minstrelsy 
with  an  aroma  of  sentiment  about  it.  The 
quartet  are  all  either  in  the  sixties  or  seven- 
ties. But  their  nether  limbs — or  Billy 
Golden's,  in  particular — are  still  capable  of 
prancing  through  the  exaggerated  flourishes 
of  minstrel  dances,  Charles  Whyte's  deep  bass 
voice  has  only  lost  a  part  of  its  sonority,  and 
Gorman  and  Udell  can  do  their  specialties  in 
great  shape. 

But  there  is  a  difference.  We  pensively 
perceive  the  presence  of  age,  the  common 
enemy.  There  is  fun  and  humor,  but  it  lacks 
the  bubbling  spontaneity  of  youth.  We  have 
a  personal  feeling  of  responsibility,'  when  the 
old  jokes  begin  to  crackle,  and  look  anxiously 
around  to  see  if  everybody  is  duly  amused. 

The  old  fellows  do  their  black  make-up  in 
sight  of  the  audience,  except  one,  who  is  ac- 
cused by  the  others  of  putting  it  on  in  ad- 
vance to  hide  his  wrinkles ;  the  only  authentic 
remedy  I  ever  heard  of  to  cure  the  brute 
beasts. 

Save  one ;  yes,  a  lively  sexagenarian  of  my 
acquaintance,  when  asked  how  to  cure  a 
wrinkled  chin,  replied,  "The  only  cure  is  to 
cut  off  your  head." 

Laura  Pierpont  has  quite  an  effective  offer- 
ing in  "The  Guiding  Star,"  which  is  so  out- 


lined as  to  give  Miss  Pierpont  opportunity  to 
show  one  character  in  four  widely  different 
phases.  In  spite  of  a  touch  of  primness  in 
the  Salvation  Army  girl,  the  actress  showed 
herself  quite  expert,  and  the  plavlet  went 
well. 

A  very  good  act  is  that  of  Charles  Olcott 
and  Mary  Ann,  the  latter,  however,  being  sub- 
sidiary to  that  very  successful  amuser 
"Charlie,"  who  has  a  pronounced  talent  for 
making  people  laugh.  "Charlie"  has  good  ma- 
terial, and  although  "Mary  Ann's"  vocal  tech- 
nique seems  to  be  an  entirely  original  device, 
residing  principally  in  the  workings  of  her 
curly  lips,  she  is  one  of  those  girls  upon 
whose  rather  piquant  coimtenance  every  mas- 
culine orb  is  firmly  riveted  during  her  part 
of  the  act. 

Another  instinctive  comedian  is  the  "Baron" 
in  "What  Fools  These  Mortals  Be."  which 
consists  of  beginning  a  pretended  clumsiness 
in  faked  magic  and  ends  in  revealing  the 
first-class  skill  in  juggling  of  both  the 
"Baron"  and  the  "Count." 

The  pronounced  taste  of  the  usual  vaude- 
ville patron  for  song  is  ministered  to  by  Allan 
Rogers  and  Leonora  Allen,  the  latter  a  gor- 
geously costumed  blonde  with  an  effective  so- 
prano, while  Allen  Rogers  sports  a  good, 
strong,  melodious  tenor.  The  young  fellow  is 
not  yet  absolutely  sure  of  his  technique,  but 
he  really  came  through  in  very  good  shape 
with  "La  donna  e  mobile." 

It  struck  me  that  David  Schooler  does  not 
have  quite  enough  faith  in  his  power  to  hold 
his  audience  by  his  piano-pla>nng,  which  is 
the  feature  of  his  act.  The  dialogue  in 
"Music  Hath  Charms"  is  dull.  The  girls 
don*t  look  so.  but  they  add  to  the  dullness 
by  a  faint-hearted,  sloppy  deliven.- ;  in  which 
fault,  by  the  way.  Mr.  Schooler  shares. 

But  as  a  piano  player  he  has  arresting 
qualities.  He  has  temperament  and  indi- 
viduality', and  he  ought  to  cut  out  the  girls, 
and  the  silk  curtainings,  and  the  inept  dia- 
logue, and  give  us  an  act  of  straight  piano- 
pi  a\nng. 

"The  Wonder  Girl,"  who,  I  imagine,  founds 
her  act  on  "Daint>-  Marie's"  specialtv,  begins 
the  programme  with  some  ven,'  excellent  and 
well-received  acrobatics,  in  which  she  shows 
herself  to  be  a  woman  with  an  iron  jaw, 
while  the  "Wright  Dancers."  left-overs  from 
last  week,  make  a  brilliant  and  highly-colored 
finale,  with  their  really  beautiful  series  of 
dances. 
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In  spite  of  many  assertions  through  the 
centuries  that  women  are  cats  and  tigresses, 
and  dealier  than  the  male,  the  cold  fact  is 
that  they  have  tenderer  consciences  than  men. 
Small,  even  petty,  compromises  with  their 
consciences  they  will  make,  it  is  true  ;  I  speak 
of  the  average  woman,  who  often  accom- 
plishes her  aims  by  using  European  di- 
plomacy;  but  oh,   boy! — man,   I  should   say 

think  of  the  gigantic  size  of  yours;  your  com- 
promises, I  mean,  not  your  consciences.  If 
anybody  wants  to  have  this  assertion  proved, 
just  go  excursioning  through  the  offices  of 
the  municipal  department  in  the  City  Hall, 
and,  though  you  may  not  find  the  men  in  the 
old  traditional  attitude  of  lying  back  in  an 
armchair  with  their  heels  on  a  convenient 
table,  you  more  than  probably  will  find  them 
smoking  and  talknng  self-interested  politics 
while  on  dutj-.  The  women  will  be  on  the 
job.  I 

What  started  me  on  this  text  is  the  serene  ! 
way  in  which  the  conscience,  good  will,  and 
readiness  to  work  in  the  feminine  make-up  is 
utilized  in  the  school  department  by  male  au- 
thorities. Kot  only  the  various  school  authori- 
ties, but  people  outside  of  the  educational 
domain  are  apt  to  cast  a  speculative  eye  on 
the  two  thousand  and  upwards  teachers  when 
there  are  certain  kinds  of  jobs  that  need  to  be 
done  without  expense  and  say,  "The  teachers 
can   do   it." 

Do  they  want  several  thousand  drv  nurses 
to  escort  the  children  in  the  public  schools 
through  streets  filled  with  speeding  automobiles 
that  they  may.  in  a  state  of  irrepressible  ex- 
citement, view  some  great  parade.  "The 
teachers  can  do  it."  Are  cashiers  needed  to 
collect  money  weekly  from  their  pupils  that 
they  may  have  it  banked  and  learn  to  save, 
"The  teachers  can  take  just  a  leetle  time  from 
the  regular  work  and  attend  to  it."  And  so 
while  coins  fall  from  baby  fists  and  roll  into 
corners,  the  class  work  must  be  suspended 
indefinitely  in  order  to  hunt  up  lost  pennies 
that  are  needed  to  keep  the  cash  account 
straight,  and  desperately  total  up  columns 
until   everything   is   accurate. 

Do    the    dairy    men.    filled    with    benevolent 
desires  that  mal-nutritioned  children  should  be 

properiy  fed.  kindly  sell  large  quantities at  a 

slight  but  nevertheless  pecuniarilv  profitable 
reduction— of  milk  and  butter  to  the  children 
in  the  public  schools,  it  is  manifest  that  it 
must  be  the  teachers  who  conduct  operations 
m  the  schools,  count,  the  noses  of  the  chil- 
dren who  can  rustle  up  a  nickel,  keep  track  of 
the  milk,  keep  track  of  the  "empties,"  keep 
track  of  the  nickel,  keep  track  of  the  noses. 
They  take  time— at  considerable  unprofitable 
expense^  to  the  citizenry,  for  they  are  paid 
■to  spread  butter  on  bread  and 


dole  it  out  instead  of  teaching.  It  seems 
rather  superfluous,  one  might  add,  to  give  the 
youngsters  butter  beside  the  rich  milk,  as 
even  the  children  of  the  rich  absorb  their 
bowls  of  bread  and  milk  without  butter ;  but 
thus  it  is  done,  occasionally  causing  fits  of 
indigestion  to  children  already  overfed,  and 
absorbing  an  unconscionable  amount  of  the 
paid  time   of  the   educators. 

But  the  teachers  are  conscientious  and 
good-natured.  They  are  held  pretty  strictly 
down  to  schedule,  except  for  these  and  other 
interruptions ;  and  how  a  conscientious  worker 
who  has  carefully  laid  out  his  work  does  hate 
interruptions  that  scatter  schedules  to  the 
winds. 

The  teachers,  as  I  have  said,  are  good- 
natured.  Good  will  exists  between  them  and 
the  really  kindly  and  well-intentioned  staff  of 
officials  who  run  the  department.  But  they 
permit  themselves  to  joke  disrespectfully 
among  themselves  about  the  numerous  scat- 
tering and  unsystematized  interruptions  to  the 
regular  class  work  that  are  made  by  heads  of 
departments  and  visiting  officials. 

And  finally  the  teachers  staged  these  pri- 
vate jokes !  They  really  did.  They  made  up 
a  little  play  in  which  the  kid-teachers  were 
dressed  to  represent  the  boys  and  girls  in  a 
class  room.  The  teacher  is  trying  to  give  a 
reading  lesson ;  just  a  plain,  ornery  reading 
lesson  ;  and  she  continues  patiently  trying  all 
through  the  play.  But  there  are  constant  in- 
terruptions, in  which  their  long-hidden  and 
repressed  sense  of  humor  had  full  sway. 

They  made  it  a  farce,  founded  on  real  con- 
ditions. And  it  was  roaringly  funny.  The 
audience  shrieked  laughter  until  it  wept. 
Everj'  shot  told,  as  heads  of  departments  came 
in,  one  after  the  other,  majestically  oblivious 
of  the  thwarted  reading  lesson,  which  re- 
mained unmaterialized  throughout  this  spirited 
play. 

It  really  amounted  to  a  magnificently  ef- 
ficacious object  lesson,  administered  in  the 
shape  of  burlesque.  For  when  all's  said  and 
done,  the  stage  itself  is  a  classroom,  whereon 
many  things  are  taught. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  teachers  repeat  their 
skit,  and  invite  all  the  school  officials,  who 
would  enjoy  the  joke  as  much  as  any  one. 
For  they  are  good  sports,  and  good-natured 
ridicule  is  sometimes  a  great  solvent.  And 
perhaps — who  knows?  — it  might  be  that  they 
would  recognize  that,  in  order  to  allow  the 
teacher  to  give  a  full  equivalent  for  value  re- 
ceived, heads  of  departments  and  even  officials 
— measurably,  anyway — should  be  placed  on  a 
systematized  schedule  as  well  as  the  teaching 
rank  and  file ;  and  thus  readin'.  writin'.  and 
'rithmetic  would   come  up  breathing. 


THEATRICAL  NOTES. 


Staee  Sulphur. 

Once  upon  a  time  it  was  considered  very 
improper  to  have  many  damns  on  the  stage. 
One  or  two  might  be  used  in  particularly  sul- 
phurous pasages,  and  then  they  made  you 
jump  a  foot.     In  other  words,  you  got  a  kick. 

Some  producer  or  other — it  seems  to  me 
that  it  was  Augustin  Daly — would  never  allow 
a  damn  to  raise  its  blasphemous  head  on  his 
stage,  and  if  there  were  any  in  the  play  he 
was  putting  on  they  were  ruthlessly  elimi- 
nated. But  today  the  Dalys  of  life  are  wont 
to  hear  their  pretty  wives  and  budding  daugh- 
ters carelessly  and  casually  sling  around 
matter-of-course  profanit>'.  I  note,  however, 
that  we  are  not  so  habituated  to  it  but  that 
it  still  creates  a  laugh  when  the  stage  heroine 
emits   a   "damn." 

And  now  it  is  up  to  Eugene  O'N'eill,  in 
"The  Hain'  Ape,"  to  allow  his  stoker-hero  to 
be  realistically  blasphemous ;  and  even  the  un- 


terrified  O'Neill  dassent  do  it.  He  falls  back 
on  just  plain  "hell." 

"The  Hairj'  Ape"  is  a  play  about  a  big, 
elemental  giant  who  is  satisfied  with  his  job 
and  proud  of  his  importance  as  the  boss 
stoker  of  the  ship.  "Slaves,  hell !"  he  cries, 
glorifying  himself  and  his  brother  stokers; 
"we  run  de  whole  woiks.  We're  it,  get  me! 
All  de  rich  guys  dat  tink  dey're  somep'n  dey 
,  aint  nothin' !  Dey  don't  belong.  But  us  guys, 
we're  in  de  move,  we're  at  de  bottom,  de 
whole  ting  is  us,  see?     We  belong!" 

The  talk  of  this  simple  egoist  is  immensely 
clever,  and  racy  with  the  argot  of  our  sub- 
merged brothers  of  the  slums.  But  Mr. 
O'Neill  has  been  called  down  because  he 
dared  not  make  his  "hairy  ape"  sufiiciently 
realistic  in  his  profanity  when  he  was  in  a 
frenzy   of  rage. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  although  the 
world  has  changed,  girls  are  no  longer  igno- 
rant language  in  the  women  of  the  upper 
suckles  is  more  than  occasionally  unseemly, 
husbands  and  wives  swear  at  each  other  in 
their  domestic  wrangles,  but  in  regard  to  pro- 
fanity on  the  stage  we  still  remain  conserva- 
tive, and  beyond  hell  and  damn  they  must 
not,  dare  not  go.     . 

Shaw''8  "Methuielah." 

Shaw  is  the  only  man  who  has  had  a  trilogy 
of  his  plays  presented  on  the  American  stage. 
"Back  to  Methuselah"  covers  a  period  of 
thirty  thousand  years.  In  this  play  Shaw 
takes  the  spectator  back  to  the  Garden  of 
,Eden,  where  the  Serpent  is  seen  loquaciously 
tempting  Eve  to  disobey  the  heavenly  injunc- 
tion. Other  biblical  characters  follow;  and 
classical  personages  in  still  later  scenes  vie 
with  each   other  in  brilliant  verbosity. 

Few  writers  can  hold  out  as  persistently 
as  G.  B.  Shaw  in  writing  a  preface.  "Back 
to  Methuselah,"  however,  is  a  curious  con- 
glomeration of  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  his 
famous  prefaces,  and  of  the  irresistible  humor 
of  the  dialogue  in  the  Shaw  plays.  The  au- 
thor has  let  himself  go  luxuriously,  and  has 
apparently  refrained  from  considering  his 
pocket  in  writing  his  trilogy',  for  only  an  ad- 
vanced theatre  would  play  it. 

There  is  wit,  humor,  cynicism,  irreverence, 
iconoclasm.  speculation,  and  fantastic  in- 
ventiveness in  the  trilogy'.  But,  except  as  a 
curio  of  the  theatre,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
if  any  sane  manager  fill  ever  again  pick  up 
"Back  to  Methuselah"  since  the  directors  of 
the  Theatre  Guild  finished  it  and  laid  it  down. 
It  is  immensely  funny,  we  gather,  but  it  is 
really  futile  fantasy,  undramatized  although 
brilliant  discussion  on  a  variety  of  topics  by 
various  legendary  characters — two  of  whom, 
by  the  way.  are  meant  to  represent  Asquith 
and  Lloyd  George — and,  in  fact  an  orgy  of 
argument   on  every   conceivable   topic. 

Everybody  in  the  play — and  most  of  the 
everybodies  are  G.  B.  himself — talks  too 
much,  and  to  read  of  this  unduly  and  terrify- 
ingly     extensive     dramatic — or     undramatic — 
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curio  is  to  realize  with  a  feeling  or  relief  that 
we  will  never  be  called  upon  to  live  through 
it. 

Stni  "The  Bat." 

Not  only  America,  but  Europe,  is  still 
hungering  for  "The  Bat."  It  is  still  on  its 
travels,  and  has  met,  apparently,  the  expecta- 
tions of  Londoners,  since  its  run  in  the  Eng- 
lish metropolis,  which  began  in  January,  con- 
tinues. It  is  being  run  on  half  a  dozen  cir- 
cuits in  our  own  United  States,  and  its  two 
collaborators  are  apparently  doubling  the  for- 
tunes they  already  had  made  in  previous  suc- 
cesses. One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars has  been  mentioned  as  the  sum  that  each 
has  already  gathered  in  from  royalties  on 
"The  Bat." 

Naturally  there  has  been  a  flood  of  imita- 
tions of  the  piece,  for  since  it  has  had  a 
meteoric  success  on  two  continents,  is  the 
biggest  go  in  London  today,  and  will  eventu- 
ally be  taken  across  the  Pacific  to  Australia, 
the  mystery-developing,  kick-administering 
playwright  who  can  make  even  a  pale,  dimin- 
ished wraith  of  the  hit  made  by  "The  Bat" 
is  in  luck,   during  this  era   of  hard  times. 

However,  no  man  knows  how  abruptly  the 
vogue  may  die.  Incalculable  are  the  vagaries 
of  play-goers.  But  at  present  the  world  is 
still  suffering  from  the  reaction  resulting  from 
the  terrific  excitements  of  war-time.  It  is 
languid,  enervated,  a  little  peevish,  and  rather 
cross  when  serious  subjects  are  presented  for 
its  consideration. 

In  other  words  it  wants  a  "kick,"  and  "The 
Bat"  supplies  it  to  Americans  and  English- 
men in  generous  measure. 


Highbrowed  Newr  York. 
It  has  been  the  custom,  and  not  so  very 
long  ago.  either,  for  newspaper  writers  in 
cities  outside  of  the  metropolis  to  state,  in 
rather  derogatory  accents,  that  any  old  thing 
goes    in    New    York,    and    that    a    New    York 
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success  need  not  presuppose  an  artistic  suc- 
cess. 

And  neither  should  it  nor  does  it.  But 
since  the  little  theatres  took  a  hand  it  has 
been  made  very  plain  that  New  York  City  is 
not  only  the  centre  of  theatrical  ventures  of 
commercial  magnitude,  but  also  that  it  is  the 
core  and  heart  of  theatre  activities  among 
those  artists  who  are  earnestly  striving  to  do 
their  share  in  making  drama  rise  to  that 
clearer  ether  in  which  it  may  shine  as  true, 
unstained  art. 

Hence  we  are  continually  hearing  of 
ventures  there  which  show  courage,  and  a 
sort  of  heroic  indifference  to  the  approval 
or  patronage  of  the  dull-witted  but  money- 
dispensing  multitude.  When  the  Theatre 
Guild  recently  put  on  Shaw's  rather  unwieldy 
Methuselah  trilogy :  when  it  brought  before 
a  somewhat  uncomprehending  public  Andre- 
yev's night-dark  symbolical  drama:  when  one 
pioneer  tried  the  public  with  the  color-organ, 
another  with  darky  drama,  another  with  a  se- 
ries of  artistically  produced  French  plays, 
still  another  with  Yiddish  drama ;  when  Eu- 
ropean masterpieces  that  the  great  American 
public  never  would  accept  throughout  the 
country  saw  the  light  in  New  York:  when 
Stewart  Walker  set  up  his  Portmanteau  The- 
atre and  gave  the  public  whimsically  poetic 
plays;  when  Eugene  O'Neill's  sombre  and  in 
some  cases  almost  repellent  but  always  ar- 
resting, life-reflecting  plays  were  given  the 
needed  opportunity  on  Broadway,  and  won 
out,  and  when,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  one 
may  see,  at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  in 
that  many-sided  metropolis,  a  festival  based 
on  a  poem  by  Walt  Whitman  in  which  is 
shown  to  the  souna  o'  inspiring  music  a  semi- 
religious  masque  or  pageant  depicting  the 
final  triumph  of  the  conception  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  then  we  may  justly  level  the 
pointing  finger  at  blushing  New  York  and  say, 
"You   are  becoming  highbrow." 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Swaraj. 
In  view  of  the  interested  attempts  made  by 
Khalifat  extremists  to  whitewash  the  Moplahs 
and  to  minimize  the  atrocities  committed  by 
them,  says  the  Allahabad  Pioneer  Mail,  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Malabar  at  any  rate  are  under  no  illusions  on 
the  subject.  At  the  meeting  of  sufferers 
from  the  rebellion  presided  over  by  the 
Zamorin  of  Calicut  a  resolution  was  passed 
cordially  agreeing  with  Sir  William  Vincent 
in  his  speech  in  the  legislative  assembly  that 
the  cause  of  the  Moplah  outbreak  was 
Khalifat  and  non-cooperation  agitation,  that 
the  administration  of  martial  law  was  just, 
humane,  and  successful,  and  that  if  martial 
law  is  withdrawn  the  local  government  should 
be  given  extra  authority  to  protect  the  people. 
It  is  easy  for  those  who  live  at  a  distance 
from  the  scene  of  the  outbreak  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  brutal  crimes  committed  by  the 
insurgents  of  the  now  defunct  "Khalifat  King- 
doms," but  the  Hindus  of  Malabar,  who  were 
the  victims  of  those  crimes,  are  not  likely  to 
forget  them  for  many  years  to  come.  In 
future,  Malabar  should  scarcely  prove  a 
fruitful  field  for  non-cooperation  and  Khalifat 
propaganda,  and  the  apostles  of  "soul-force" 
would  be  well  advised  to  give  it  a  wide 
berth. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICK. 

Th«  Columbia  Th«atr*. 

On  Monday  evening  the  second  production 
of  the  interesting  Henry  Miller  season  at  the 
Cournb.a  Theatre  will  be  revealed,  when  Ruth 
Chatterton  wll  be  seen  for  the  first  time  on 
any  stage  m  •'The  Awful  Truth,"  a  new  Amer- 
ican comedy  by  Arthur  Richman 

In  this  comedy,  by  one  of  our  promising 
Amencan  authors,  the  star  of  "Come  Out  of 
the  t^'tchen,"  "Daddy  Long-Legs,"  "The  Mer 
r.e  Month  of  May,"  and  "Mary  Rose"  is  said 
to  have  a  role  that  fits  her  talents  with  the 
n.cety  of  the  proverbial  glove,  and  one  which 
IS  quite  the  equal  of  anything  in  which  she 
nas    appeared. 

"The  Awful  Truth"  has  been  written  in  the 
realm  of  high  comedy,  with  its  scene  laid  in 
present-day  New  York.  To  outline  the  plot  in 
advance  of  its  first  performance  would  be  to 
rob  the  auditor  of  that  pleasurable  anticipa- 
tion which  always  precedes  the  revealin-  of 
a  worth-while  play.  Its  author,  Arthur  Rich- 
man,  will  be  remembered  by  many  as  the 
writer  of  "Ambush,  shortly  to  be  seen  at 
Berkeley,  and  now  available  in  San  Francisco 
in  Its  printed  form.  "The  Awful  Truth"  is  a 
departure  from  the  style  of  "Ambush"  in  that 
It  IS  distinctly  a  comedy,  while  the  latter  play 
is  one  of  more  serious  intent. 

Heading  the  excellent  supporting  cast  that 
IS  to  surround  Miss  Chatterton  is  Bruce  Mc- 
Rae, last  seen  here  in  support  of  the  star  in 
Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen"— and  in  the  modi- 
fying roles  will  appear  Geoffrey  Kerr,  the 
young  Englishman  who  made  such  a  favor- 
able impression  with  Mr.  Miller  and  Miss 
Bates  m  "Her  Friend  the  King,"  Paul  Har- 
vey, Annette  Westbay,  Louise  Mcintosh 
Cora  Witherspoon,  Bert  Leigfa,  and  Elmer 
Brown. 

Elsie  Janis  and  Her  Gang  will  follow  the 
Henry  Miller  season  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre. Among  other  coming  attractions  are 
"Mr.  Pim  Passes  By,"  with  Laura  Hope 
Crews  in  the  star  role,  and  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln," with  Frank  McGlynn. 


The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

Sheila  Terry  can  sing,  dance,  and  act.  This 
^season  Miss  Terry  has  a  new  offering.  It  is 
called  "May  and  December,"  and  combines 
an  appealing  love  story  with  songs  and  a  plot. 
She  is  assisted  by  a  cast  including  William 
Goodall  and  Roy  Sedley. 

Max  Fisher  and  his  orchestra  from  Zieg- 
feld's  Roof  are  among  the  foremost  exponents 
of  the  newer  syncopated  art  in  this  country. 

Rubin  and  Hall  offer  a  "nut"  comedy  turn 
called  "Ida  Wanna."  This  is  not  a  part  of 
a  foreign  language.  It  is  a  contraction  used 
for  comedy  purposes  only. 

Barcklay  and  Chain  are  two  loose  pages 
from  the  book  of  fun.  Don  Barcklay  has 
made  quite  a  reputation  for  himself  in  mu- 
sical comedy.  Del  Chain  is  well  known  in 
vaudeville. 

Charles  Olcott  and  winsome  Mary  Ann 
present  a   series   of  song  numbers. 

Emerson  and  Baldwin  are  skillful  come- 
dians who  offer  a  bright  satire  which  they 
aptly  term  "What  Fools  These  Mortals 
Be." 

Wheelmanship  has  developed  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  a  rider  must  be  a  positive  wonder 
in  order  to  attract  the  slightest  attention. 
Frank  Wilson,  the  "cycling  genius,"  is  just 
this.     His  control  of  a  bicycle  is  amazing. 

The  production  of  the  Wright  Dancers,  "A 
Dance  Voyage,"  is  one  of  the  great  revues 
of  the  season. 


Comenius 

Comenius,  "that  incomparable  Moravian," 
whose  fame  was  trumpeted  as  far  as  three 
languages  could  carry  it,  "became  not  an 
American,"  wrote  Cotton  Mather,  "because  he 
was  diverted  by  the  solicitations  of  the  am- 
bassador of  another  country  from  coming 
over  to  New  England  to  illuminate  Harvard 
College  and  the  country  in  the  quality  of  a 
president."  This  statement  of  Mather  seems 
to  lack  corroboration,  says  the  Kew  York 
Times.  At  any  rate,  the  incomparable  Czecho- 
slovakian,  as  we  should  now  say,  did  not 
come.  His  repute  as  the  "founder  of  educa- 
tional method"  did  come,  however,  and  his 
reforms,  especially  in  elementary  education, 
are  now  "the  commonplace  talk  of  all  school 
conventions." 

It  is  significant  that  two  men,  one  a  Pole 
and  the  other  a  Czechoslovak,  Copernicus 
(Kopernik)  and  Comenius  CKomensky),  sepa- 
rated only  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and 
by  less  than  a  century  of  time,  made  contri- 
butions to  human  thought  that  will  ever  be 
remembered  as  capital  events  in  the  history  of 
man's  conception  of  the  universe  and  of  the 
education  of  children.  Comenius  was  born  in 
the  same  part  of  Czechoslovakia  as  President 
Masaryk,  and  they  seem  to  have  possessed 
some  fine  qualities  of  patience  and  courage  in 
common.  One  competent  critic  speaks  of 
Comenius  as  the  man  whom  "we  unh^i- 
tatingly  affirm  to  be  the  broadest-minded,  the 
most  far-seeing,  the  most  practical  of  all 
writers  who  have  ever  put  pen  to  paper  on 
the  subject  of  education."  His  theories  have 
been  put  into  practice  in  every  school,  but  he 
announced  them  to  audiences  that  were  often 


hostile,  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  martyr  de- 
voted his  life  to  teaching  and  working  them 
out — wandering,  persecuted  and  homeless, 
during  the  terrible  Thirty  Years  War,  but 
never  despairing. 

John  Amos  Komensky  (who,  according  to 
custom,  took  the  Latin  name  Comenius)  was 
born,  son  of  a  miller,  Martin  Komensky,  on 
the  28th  of  June,    1592. 


Ibn  Saud,  who  ruled  the  Wahabi  tribesmen, 
from  the  Hedjaz  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  has 
been  recognized  by  the  British  government  as 
Sultan   of  Nejd. 
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Charles  is  no  ordinary  cigar- 
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Charlie's  methods  are  worth 
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dows are  attractive;  his  cases 
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This  year  Charlie  Greenman 
is  doing  extra  good  on  Gates. 
His  orders  come  in  almost 
every  day.  "Yes,  there's  a  rea- 
son," says  Charles,  "it's  the 
new  sizes,  the  better  looks,  the 
finer  quality.  I'm  here  to  sup- 
ply what  my  trade  demands." 
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At  last  it  is  out  and  now  it  can  be  told. 
The  aversion  to  flapperism  is  not  ethical,  but 
psychopathic,  a  manifestation  of  terror  on  the 
part  of  women  who  have  arrived  at  the  par- 
lous period  of  the  "middle-aged  spread." 
Flapperiasis  is  not  a  disease  of  flappers,  but 
of  women  of  forty  or  fort>'-five  years,  and 
perhaps  of  fifty,  women  who  have  in  their  day 
danced  divinely,  languished  luxuriantly,  ruled 
regally,  then  married  and  learned  to  cook, 
and  then  for  t^ventj-  or  tvi'ent>'-five  years  in- 
gested too  many  potatoes,  and  buckwheat 
cakes,  and  hot  biscuits ;  who  have  seen  the 
men  of  their  choice  progress  and  wax  wealthy 
and  important,  while  their  own  empire  con- 
tracted as  their  hips  expanded,  and  who  now 
fear  the  loss  of  all  except  the  alimony,  and 
even  the  shrinkage  of  that.  We  confess  this 
aspect  of  flapperophobia  had  escaped  us.  We 
confess  to  having  been  hoodwinked  again  by 
feminine  arts.  We  confess  that  in  common 
with  others  of  the  male  persuasion  we  sup- 
posed the  antipathy  to  flappers  arose  from 
solicitude  for  the  poor  little  girl  who  flapped — 
for  her  morals,  or  her  manners,  or  life  hap- 
piness, or  something  that  seemed  valuable  to 
her.  We  had  been  led  to  suppose  that  it  was 
due  entirely  to  the  maternal  interest  taken 
in  the  flapper  herself  by  the  vigilant  and  con- 
scientious club  women  of  the  land.  It  was 
not  so.  The  truth  has  been  concealed  from 
the  masculine  gaze,  although  the  masculine 
gaze  was  really  at  the  bottom  of  it  That 
procession  of  ankles  which  has  poured  along 
our  city  streets  until  the  hicks  who  used  to 
get  cricks  in  their  necks  looking  up  at  the 
tall  buildings  are  growing  humpbacked  looking 
dowTiwards  really  had  a  sinister  significance 
to  a  large  part  of  the  race,  which  significance 
escaped  us  utterly.  Our  attention  has  at  last 
been  directed  to  the  true  state  of  the  case  by 
a  woman  writer  whose  name,  now  that  she 
has  told  on  so  many  of  her  sex.  we  shall  not 
mention :  but  her  initials  are  H.  B.  L..  and 
she  reveals  the  whole  myster>-  in  one  of  the 
Harper  publications- 


It  appears  that  the  middle-aged  spread  on 
Ma's  part  corresponds  to  a  middle-aged 
deceleration  on  Pa's.  He  bas  his  professional 
practice  going  about  to  suit  him,  or  his 
branch  bank  well  established,  and  he  becomes 
interested  in  golf.  The  business  will  really 
take  care  of  itself  prett?-  much  of  the  time. 
because  he  has  noticed  that  the  younger  men 
in  his  employ,  while  full  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration and  even  flattery,  get  along  about  as 
well  when  he  is  gone  as  when  he  is  present 
messing  into  things  all  the  time.  So  he  knocks 
off  early  and  goes  out  to  the  countr>'  club. 
Of  course,  he  takes  Ma — at  first :  but  it  is  not 
very  interesting  to  her,  and  she  plays  rotten 
golf  whenever  she  plays  with  him.  He  is 
still  fond  of  Ma.  just  as  fond  of  her  as  he 
can  be,  just  as  fond  of  her  as  ever  he  was, 
but  he  has  grown  so  used  to  her  that  he  ac- 


cepts her,  like  the  front  steps.  She  is  abso- 
lutely necessary*  to  him,  more  necessar>-  everii- 
year,  but  also  she  is  right  there  all  the  time, 
just  like  the  steps.  Like  them,  again,  she  has 
weathered  a  trifle,  and  seems  to  need*  a  little 
paint  but  it  is  a  small  matter,  and  as  to  do- 
ing without  her.  Pa  would  as  lief  cut  away 
the  steps  and  get  into  the  house  by  the  win- 
dow. He  is  ver^-  much  interested  in  golf  and 
other  deliberate  things.  Some  wandering,  or- 
phan, bar-room  stor>-  is  about  Pa's  speed  at 

this   time.  ^ 

Xow  comes  the  flapper — out  at  the  coimtrj- 
club,  or  at  houses  where  they  happen  in,  he 
observes  her.  She  is  young,  brilliant  impu- 
dent witty,  went  to  college  to  have  a  good 
time  and  had  it  her  hair  is  cut  off  at  the 
base  of  her  muscular  neck,  she  has  about  her 
the  sour  smell  of  cigarettes  and  goes  on 
adding  .to  it  she  will  dance  with  you  until 
;noming  bright  and,  ever\-  so  often,  bone  you 
i^or  another  bite  of  bootleg.  Ma  never  did 
any  of  those  things.  She  wotild  rather  have 
died  in  the  night.  For  she  had  been  care- 
fully taught  that  she  would  lose  the 
great  game  if  she  did.  Apparently  the  flap- 
per could  stand  it  not  to  win ;  to  her 
it  appears  that  the  game  is  the  thing.  Like 
Fox  (Charles  James,  not  Richard  K.),  she 
seems  to  feel  that  the  greatest  thing  in  life  is 
to  win.  but  the  next  greatest  is  to  lose.  And 
it  is  not  the  boys  she  cares  most  for  at  pres- 
ent. She  has  dangled  them  around  her  belt 
in  clusters,  and  shaken  them  down  for  all 
they  had  to  tell  her  or  amuse  her  with,  and 
now  she  is  going  right  out  after  the  presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  the  director  of  the  railroad, 
the  great  surgeon  known  all  over  the  countr>'. 
the  author  of  the  last  ten  best  sellers,  the 
architect  whose  office  is  so  full  of  good  and 
competent  draftsmen  that  he  hasn't  done  any- 
thing for  ten  years  except  collect  his  per- 
centages on  half  the  big  jobs  in  town,  the 
editor  who  can  give  himself  vacations,  the 
lawj'er  whose  clients  have  learned  to  curse 
him  and  pay  him  because  they  are  afraid  to 
tr\-  and  do  without  him.  And  the  man  who 
has  reached  that  stage  of  development  has 
usually  also  reached  the  stage  of  deceleration. 
Him  the  flapper  attacks  for  her  own.  for 
dances,  golf,  drives,  aviation,  conversation  or 
tea,  and  she  doesn't  seem  to  care  who  saw 
him  first  Is  he  susceptible  to  flattery  at  this 
juncture?  Ma  has  been  feeding  him  well,  but 
j  has  she  been  flattering  him — Ma,  who  is 
slightly  weathered  and  needs  a  little  paint  ? 
]  Why,  the  flapper's  wide-eyed  baby  gaze  is 
I  flatter\'  enough.  Youth  springs  to  attention. 
.  The  years  roll  back  and  are  forgoten.  the  rose 
glow  fills  the  sky  again ;  and  forgotten,  too. 
are  the  front  steps.  They  will  be  right  there 
when  they  are  needed-  Meanwhile  there  is 
the  jazz  orchestra,  and  the  lights  winking 
from  the  shining  floor ;  and  night  and 
rh\-ihm.  and  life!  The  old  bird  has  flitted 
into  and  out  of  many  a  trap  without  springing 
it  but  the  salt  has  been  applied  to  bis  tail- 
feathers  at  last 
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What  is  to  be  the  answer?  Well,  it  seems 
that  if  Ma  gets  flustered  and  het  up.  and 
beads  her  nose  instead  of  powdering  it  and 
begins  to  bant  at  her  time  of  life,  and  gets 
a  pack  of  cigarettes  and  chokes  herself  learn- 
ing, and  tries  to  revolutionize  herself  gen- 
erally, and  offers  battle,  and  makes  an  awk- 
ward mess  of  it.  there  are  possibilities  of 
trouble-  We  mind  us  of  a  lonely  pension  by 
the  Amo.  if  you  call  it  a  pension  when  it  is 
Italian,  where  dwelt  many  of  the  women  that 
had  lost — a  long  and  not  ver\-  sprightly  table 
d'hote,  where  faded  ladies  from  .\merica 
talked  of  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  asked 
whether  there  was  any  chance  of  getting 
judgments  improved  on  appeal,  and  whether 
the  best  way  to  get  iron  into  the  system  was 
to  take  it  orally  or  to  have  it  injected  in  the 
limb.  We  may  suppose  many  of  them  to  i 
have  been  the  victims  of  flappers.  But  per-  I 
haps  some  of  them  need  not  have  been. 
Calmness  and  understanding  are  things  the 
flapper  has  not  which  things  may  frustrate 
her  utterly.  There  is  one  bit  Ma  knows  about 
Pa  that  the  flapper  has  not  learned.  She 
knows  about  that  deceleration,  and  about  how 
much  dancing  and  joy  riding  and  late  hours 
he  can  stand.  She  knows  that  for  any  real 
going,  he  is  already  gone.  His  spring  may 
not  be  broken,  but  its  steel  has  cr\-stallized 
and  it  no  longer  turns  the  clock  as  once  it 
did.  .\nd  after  Pa  has  had  his  taste  of  speed 
and  finds  he  can't  keep  the  pace  like  these 
young  college  fellows,  he  will  come  back  to  the 
front  steps  and  think  what  an  old  fool  he 
nearly  made  of  himself.  He  will  be  forgiven. 
But  as  to  the  flapper,  no !  Nor  can  she  be 
contemplated  by  the  woman  of  the  preceding 
generation  with  any  equanimity'  whatever. 
So.  at  least  we  read  the  latest  revelation  on 
the  subject.  But  there  are  flappers  and  flap- 
pers. Here  in  the  tonic  temperatures  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  there  are  some  flappers  fifty 
years  old.  It  looks  incredible,  now  that  we 
have  written  it  but  we  stick  to  it  With  fine 
boots,  graceful  drapes,  permanent  waves,  a 
trifle  of  Spanish  rouge,  a  veil  with  dots  large 
enough  to  confuse  the  eye  and  a  hat  with  a 
flat  brim  and  a  rake  to  it  like  the  sticks  of  a 
pirate  craft  they  are  here.  Long  may  they 
flap.  But  they  know  too  much,  and  are  really 
the  dangerous  kind. 
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STORYETTES. 


I 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  Canadian  was  inquiring  -of  a  British 
statesman  the  reasons  for  creating  peers.  The 
Britisher  mentioned,  among  other  public 
services,  the  donations  to  party  campaign 
funds.  "Oh,  I  see/'  said  the  Canadian.  "Over 
in  America  we  send  such  men  to  jail,  but  in 
England  you  give  them  a  title." 


In  a  lecture  to  the  Beckenhame  College  for 
Women  Students  recently  Lord  Haldane  de- 
clared that  an  enlightened  democracy  would 
insist  on  an  enligntened  press.  He  said  that 
after  a  long,  tiresome  journey  he  had  wished 
to  see  the  news,  and  asked  a  newsboy  for  a 
paper.  "Football  or  otherwise?"  asked  the 
boy.  "Othervi'ise,"  said  Lord  Haldane.  "And 
so,"  he  added,  "I  got  the  day's  racing  results, 
and  tips  for  the  day  after." 


There  are  a  few  people  left  in  favor  of  pro- 
hibition— Commissioner  Yellowley  of  New 
York,  for  example.  According  to  the  commis- 
sioner the  champions  of  beer  and  light  wines 
remind  him  of  a  certain  professor.  A  lady 
arguing  with  the  professor  said,  "Dr.  Dash 
says  that  beer  and  light  wines  are  injurious. 
How  do  you  account  for  that?"  "Easily," 
said  the  professor.  "Dr.  Dash  is  a  total  ab- 
stainer, and  can  therefore  neither  think 
straight  nor  reason  correctly." 


Joseph  Leiter  was  comparing  prohibition 
subterfuges  with  that  of  a  young  colored  girl, 
who  was  rushed  to  the  hospital  with  a  broken 
jaw.  She  was  very  evasive  in  her  explana- 
tion. Finally  she  was  pinned  down  to  the 
admission  that  she  had  been  hit  with  an  ob- 
ject. "Was  it  a  large  object?"  inquired  the 
surgeon.  "Tol'able  large."  "Was  it  coming 
fast?"  the  surgeon  persisted.     "Tol'able  fast." 

'■Was "   began    the   surgeon,    but   here   the 

girl's  endurance  snapped.  "Oh,"  she  burst 
out,  "I  was  jes'  natch'aly  kicked  in  de  face 
by  a  gemman  friend." 


Lord  Balfour,  who  as  every  one  knows  is  a 
golf  enthusiast,  often  plays  on  the  famous  St. 
Andrew  links  in  Scotland.  According  to  a 
story  in  Mr.  Andra  Kirkaldy's  "Fifty  Years 
of  Golf"  a  player  on  the  ancient  links  asked 
his  caddy  if  he  of'en  carried  clubs  for  famous 
men.  "Lots  o'  them,"  replied  the  caddie,  and 
after  naming  a  few  more  or  less  distinguished 
persons  mentioned  Mr.  Balfour  and  said  that 
he  had  a  close  acquaintanceship  with  him. 
"Just  what  do  you  mean  by  a  close  acquaint- 
anceship?" asked  the  golfer.  "This,"  replied 
the  caddie,  pointing  to  his  legs.  "I'm  wearin' 
a  pair  o'  Mr.  Balfour's  troosers." 


Private  Abraham  Washington  Jackson  was 
on  sentry  duty  his  first  night  in  the  new 
camp.  In  the  cold  early  morning  hours  the 
lieutenant-colonel  showed  up.  "Halt !  Who 
all  dere?"  bellowed  Private  Jackson.  "Officer 
of  the  post."  Followed  a  painfully  long 
silence  while  the  "sentry  racked  his  brain  for 
the  proper  retort.  Finally  the  of&cer  of  the 
post  lost  all  semblance  of  patience, 
period  of  vehemence  he  became 
enough  to  say,  "Why  don't  you  say 
thing?  Are  you  going  to  let  me  stand  like 
this  all  night?"  "Nosuh,"  answered  the  pri- 
vate.    "No,  indeed,  suh  !     At  ease  !" 


After 
articulate 

some- 


An  English  duchess  had  been  owing  her 
milliner  a  long  time.  The  money  was  sorely 
needed,  and  after  the  bill  had  been  repeatedly 
ignored,  the  milliner  finally  sent  her  little 
daughter  to  collect  it.  "Be  sure  to  say  'Your 
Grace'  to  the  duchess,"  said  the  anxious 
mother,  and  the  child  gravely  promised  to  re- 
member. When,  after  long  waiting,  she  was 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  duchess,  the 
little  girl  made  a  low  courtsey,  and  then, 
folding  her  hands  and  closing  her  eyes,  she 
said  softly,  "For  what  I  am  about  to  receive, 
may  the  Lord  make  me  truly  thankful."  The 
quick-witted  duchess  flushed  as  her  eyes 
rested  on  the  wistful  little  face  of  the  child 
who  had  so  unconsciously  rebuked  her, 
without  delay  made  out  a  check 
amount  due  the  milliner. 


y'now — awfully."  Nate  Meissler,  the  photog- 
rapher, was  horrified.  Something  must  be 
done.  Kitchener  was  already  starting  for  the 
gate  with  his  escort.  Meissler  waddled  after 
him.  "Lord !"  shrieked  the  fat  little  camera 
man,  "Lord !  Oh,  my  lord !  Oh.  dear  lord  ! 
Just  a  minute,  lord!'  He  chanted  it  like  a 
prayer.  Kitchener  stared  coldly  at  his  pur- 
suer. Suddenly  the  hard  Kitchener  lips  quiv- 
ered, and — epochal  event! — Kitchener  laughed. 
He  literally  shook.  "Curious  chap,  that  !" 
remarked  his  lordship  to  the  escort  as  he 
strode  away,  still  chuckling.  "That's  no  way 
to  address  a  lord,"  some  one  said  to  Meissler. 
"You  should  have  called  him  your  lordship." 
"Lord  Ship  or  what  the  hell,"  grinned  Nate. 
"I  didn't  get  his  name,  but  I  got  four  plates." 
And  that  is  how  a  Chicago  newspaper  happens 
to  possess  the  only  laughing  picture  of  Earl 
Kitchener  in  the  world. 


An  engineering  company  that  was  laying  a 
railroad  in  Alaska  had  occasion  to  employ  a 
number  of  foreigners  on  grade  work.  In 
some  cases,  these  men  through  their  own 
ability  or  through  the  scarcity  of  more  com- 
petent workers  became  sub-foremen,  who 
were  instructed  to  take  charge  of  their  par- 
ticular part  of  the  job  in  case  of  the  death  or 
illness  of  their  immediate  superiors.  It  was 
from  one  of  these  that  the  company  received 
the  following  telegram:  "Boss  is  dead.  What 
to  do?"  "If  you  are  sure  he  is  dead,  bury 
him.  Will  send  another  boss,"  wired  back 
the  company.  The  next  day  they  received  a 
telegram  from  the  obliging  alien :  "All  right, 
buried  him.  Made  sure  he  was  quite  dead. 
Hit   him   on   head   with   shovel." 


Samuel  Pepys. 
I   read   the  stuff  be  wrote. 

I  said  I  liked  him  heaps, 
But  how  they  grabbed  my   throat 

When  I  first  called  him  Pcpys! 

I  learned  to  read  his  books, 
Quite  good,  they  say.  his  rep  is, 

But  there  appeared  cold  looks 
When  I  first  called  him  Pepys! 

I  thought  I  had  him  cold. 
This  name  the  crowd  accepts. 

But,  no!  they  say,  that's  old. 
His  name  is  really  Pepys! 

Pepys,  Pepys,  and  Pepys  too; 

I   do  not  give  a  damn. 
You  call  him  what  appeals  to  you— 

But  I  shall  call  him  Sam! 

— Paul    McKinney    Palinei 


Judge. 


A  Memory. 
Mary  wore  a  little  skirt 

Indeed  that  swept  the  walks, 
She  did  not  camouflage  her  face 

Nor  did  she  roll  her  sox. 

And  yet  the  men  in  Mary's  town 
Classed   her  among  the  chicques. 

For  Mary  wore  that  little  skirt 
In    eighteen-ninety-six. 

—Pcnn    State    Froth. 


A  story  told  by  a  certain  bishop  to  illus- 
trate the  moral  that  murder  will  out  is  as 
follows :  A  family  whose  pet  parrot  took  sick- 
sent  the  bird  to  the  servants'  quarter  to  be 
nursed.  After  some  weeks  the  parrot  was  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room,  cured.  But  al- 
ways after  the  sojourn  in  the  nether  regions 
the  bird  would  exclaim  upon  hearing  a  bell, 
"Oh,   let   the   devils  ring  again." 


From  Ivan  the  Terrible  to  Lenin. 
An    historic    episode    of    Ivan    the    Terrible 
has     just     been     repeated     in     the     reign     of 
Nicholas   Lenin,   according   to  the-  New '  York 
Tribune. 

At  the  time  when  the  Republic  of  Novgorod 
flourished,  before  it  was  destroyed  by  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  there  was  installed  in  the  square 
of  the  city  a  bell,  called  "the  bell  of  justice." 
Every  citizen  who  thought  himself  wronged 
had  the  right  to  ring  it,  by  night  or  by  day, 
to  call  the  people  for  help,  but  the  penalty  of 
death  was  inflicted  on  the  citizen  who  rang  it 
without  sufficient  reason.  One  night  when  the 
^ell  rang  the  people  who  came  running  found 
under  the  penthouse  that  sheltered  it  a  blind 
old  horse  which,  ill-fed  and  famished,  nibbled 
at    the    rope. 

The  master  of  the  animal  was  sentenced  to 
treat  his  horse  better.  And  the  same  year 
Novgorod  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  knowing  this  story,  had  the 
bell  transported  to  Moscow,  where  it  was 
hung  up  in  the  tower  bearing  his  name.  And 
the  Czar  swore  that  whoever  should  ring  it  to 
demand  justice  in  his  name  would  cause  him 
to  rise  from  his  tomb  to  keep  his  oath.  For 
tive  centuries  the  bell  was  silent.  But  recently 
it  was  tolled  at  midnight. 

The  Red  Guards  who  rushed  to  the  place 
found  a  famished  blind  old  horse  gnawing  at 
the  rope.  All  knew  of  the  legend  and  fled  in 
terror. 

■*^*- 

Le  Coitrrier  Haiticn,  a  daily  paper  of  Port 
au  Prince,  protests  against  the  proposed 
American  loan  of  $15,000,000  to  Haiti,  and 
warns  American  bankers  that  it  will  be  re- 
pudiated at  the  first  opportunity. 


for 


and 
the 


When  Kitchener  of  Khartoum  returned 
from  India  to  England  by  way  of  Japan  and 
the  United  States  in  1910,  efforts  to  inter- 
view him  began  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  on 
these  shores.  His  lordship  abhorred  publicity 
and  detested  reporters.  Their  enterprise  re- 
sulted in  nothing  more  exciting  than  K.  of 
K.'s  reiterated  assertion  that  he  thought  the 
United  States  an  amazing  country — was  fasci- 
nated by  its  people,  charmed  with  its  scenery, 
and  bewildered  by  its  vastness.  When  Kitch- 
ener's train  reached  the  old  Wells  Street  sta- 
tion at  Chicago  fifty  South  African  war  vet- 
erans waited  to  welcome  their  former  com- 
mander. Wearing  a  gray  tweed  suit  of 
becoming  shapelessness  and  a  floppy  golf  cap. 
Kitchener  descended  the  Pullman  steps  and 
was  surrounded.  The  main  thing  was  to  get 
an  interview  and  a  good  picture.  "Sorry,  can't 
talk."  snapped  Kitchener;  "against  orders. 
y'know — soldier — on  duty — that  sort  of  thing 
—photograph  ?    Lord  no  !     Can't  really— sorry. 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


rVESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us.  ' 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
\/ith  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOR  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO" COMPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL. 

Social  Notes. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Marion  Alice  Black, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Black,  was 
announced  at  a  tea  given  at  the  Black  home  on 
Fillmore  Street  on  the  afternoon  of  May  1st.  Miss 
Black  is  the  fiancee  of  Mr.  Carroll  Marshall  Wag- 
ner, son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Wagner  of 
Ashland,  Oregon.  Miss  Black  is  the  sister  of 
Mrs.  William  Kew  and  Mr.  Harold  Black.  Mr. 
Wagner  is  making  his  home  in  Los  Angeles,  where 
he  is  engaged  in  business.  Receiving  with  Miss 
Black  at  tea  were  Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Black,  Mrs. 
William  Kew,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Stone,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Middleton,  Mrs.  Frederick  Boole,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Hur- 
ford  Sharon,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wagner,  and  Miss 
Josephine    King. 

An  engagement  recently  announced  at  Coronado 
was  that  of  Miss  Cathalene  Parker  to  Lieutenant 
Miles  Rutherford  Browning,  United  States  Navy. 
Miss  Parker  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Clark  H. 
Woodward,  and  formerly  made  her  home  in  San 
Francisco.  Lieutenant  Browning  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
Owen  Fogel  Browning  of  New  York.  The  wedding 
will   take  place   during  the   summer,   at    Coronado. 

Miss  Mercedes  Carpenter,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Carpenter  of  Piedmont,  announced  her 
engagement  to  Mr.  Frank  P.  Kearns  of  San  Fran- 
cisco at  a  luncheon  given  at  the  Carpenter  home 
last   week. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bolton  was  a  luncheon  hostess  last 
week  at  her  home  on  Broadway,  and  entertained 
at    a    second    luncheon    on    Wednesday. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Corennab  de  Pue  Neville 
and  Mr.  Robert  Elliott  of  Los  Angeles  took  place 
last  week  in  the  Swedenborgian  Church.  Rev. 
French  read  the  marriage  ceremony  in  the  pres- 
ence of  immediate  friends  and  relatives.  Mrs. 
Arthur  Goodfellow  attended  the  bride,  and  Mr. 
William  McFee  of  Los  Angeles  was  best  man.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Elliott  greeted  their  guests  following 
the  ceremony  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Rowena  Hunt 
de  Pue,  mother  of  the  bride,  on  Vallejo  Street. 
The  Elliotts  will  make  their  home  in  Los  Angeles. 
Among  the  guests  at  the  wedding  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Monteagle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan 
Lowery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Goodfellow,  Mrs. 
Edward  C.  Wright,  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Elliott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Tevis  (Marie  Haydel  Be- 
noist)  were  married  in  Santa  Barbara  in  March. 
No  announcement  was  made  until  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tevis  returned  from  Cuba,  where  they  went  fol- 
lowing their  wedding.  They  are  making  their 
home  in  Los  Angeles. 

News  of  the  wedding  of  Miss  Miriam  Jones  and 
Mr,  Boris  de  Nyonine  in  Vienna,  Austria,  has 
reached  here.  Mrs.  de  Nyonine  is  the  daughter 
of  Mme.  Vladimir  Artisimovitch  of  Paris  and 
Petrograd  and  Mr.  Webster  Jones  of  San  Rafael. 
Mrs.  H.   M.  A.   Miller  is  the  bride's  aunt. 

Mrs.  Fenn  Louise  Abernathy  has  named  June 
8th  as  the  date  of  her  wedding  to  Mr.  Frank 
Cornish  Stratford.  Rev.  Clarence  Reed  will  per- 
form the  ceremony.  Following  their  wedding 
tour,  they  will  make  their  home  in  Alameda. 

Miss  Agnes  Harrison,  whose  engagement  to  Mr. 


Hallock  Van  der  Leek  of  Los  Angeles  was  re- 
cently announced,  was  the  honor  guest  at  a  lunch- 
eon given  last  week  by  Miss  Lorna  Kilgarif  at 
the  home  of  her  sister.  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor, 
on  Commonwealth  Avenue.  Some  of  Miss  Kil- 
garif's  guests  were  Mrs.  Charles  Trowbridge,  Mrs. 
John  Strand,  Mrs.  Theodore  Rethers,  Jr.,  Miss 
;Mary  Harrison,  Miss  Ethel  Bryte,  Miss  Katherine 
Hardwick,  Miss  Elizabeth  Howard,  Misses  Evelyn 
and  Frances  McLaughlin,  Miss  Annette  Rolph, 
Miss  Newell  Bull,  Miss  Marion  Lyman,  Miss  An- 
toinette Tucker,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Meyer,  and 
Miss    Elizabeth    Terry. 

Among  the  last  of  the  affairs  given  for  Mrs. 
Richard  Morrison  Ireland  (Erna  Herrman)  before 
her  departure  on  Tuesday  for  her  home  in  Scot- 
land, was  the  luncheon  at  which  Mrs.  Chester 
Woolsey  entertained  at  the  Francisca  Club.  Be- 
sides her  honor  guest,  Mrs.  Woolsey  entertained 
Mrs.  Charles  Judson,  Mrs.  Edgar  Wallace,  Mrs. 
William  Herrman,  Mrs.  Edgar  Zook,  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth McDonald,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Horace  Howard,  Mrs. 
Frank   Somers,   and   Miss  Edith  Slack. 

Mr.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Jr.,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Moffitt,  entertained  a  few  of  his  friends 
at  a  birthday  party  last  Wednesday.  Miss  Alice 
Moffitt  assisted  him  in  receiving  his  guests.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Moffitt  are  at  present  in  New  York. 

Before  her  departure  for  the  Yosemite  last  week 
Lady  Annesley  was  entertained  at  luncheon  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent  at  the  St.  Francis. 
Among  the  party  were  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  and  Mr. 
Arthur   Richmond,  the  playwright. 

Miss  Ellita  Adams  entertained  at  luncheon  at 
her  home  on  Cough  Street  in  honor  of  Miss 
Sally  Lang  of  Vancouver,  who  is  in  California 
visiting  kinfolk.  Miss  Adams'  guests  on  Wednes- 
day were  Mrs.  Lawrence  Fox.  Jr.,  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Mcintosh,  Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  Miss  Mary  Mar- 
tin,  Miss   Geraldine   King,  and  Miss  Edna  Taylor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Lowery  entertained  mem- 
bers of  their  card  club  at  dinner  and  cards  at 
their  Menio  Park  home  last  week.  The  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Drum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Hays  Smith,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Max 
Rothschild. 

In  honor  of  Mrs.  William  McKinley  Jones, 
wife  of  Colonel  Jones,  the  Presidio  Women's  Club 
entertained  at  tea.  Mrs.  Jones  was  the  founder 
of  the  club,  but  since  that  time  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Jones  have  been  stationed  in  Hawaii,  returning 
recently.  Following  Colonel  Jones'  retirement, 
thej'  have  made  their  home  in  Palo  Alto. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Moore,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walton  Norwood  Moore  of  San  Francisco, 
and  Miss  Katherine  Maxwell  are  in  charge  of  a 
barbecue  to  take  place  at  the  Mt.  Diablo  Country 
Club  on  May  20th  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ladies' 
Relief  Society,  which  is  raising  funds  for  the 
support  of  the  orphanage  and  home  for  aged 
women    it   maintains. 

Mrs,  James  Ellis  Tucker  is  recovering  from  a 
severe  attack  of  pneumonia,  which  has  confined 
her    to   her    home    for  several   weeks. 

Mrs.  James  Tyson  of  Piedmont  will  entertain 
at   luncheon    at   the    Francisca    Club    on    Thursday, 
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May  18th.  On  May  23d  Mrs.  Tyson  will  be 
hostess  at    another    similar   affair. 

The  announcement  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Mary  Hayden,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Hayden, 
to  Mr.  John  McDougall  Howard  was  made  last 
week. 

Mrs.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  was  the  honor  guest 
at  a  tea  given  last  week  by  Mrs.  Richard  T. 
Harding  at  her  Wasliington  Street  home.  Among 
!Mrs.  Harding's  guests  were  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin, 
Mrs.  Randolph  Whiting,  Mrs.  Prentiss  Cobb  Hale, 
Mrs.  Paul  Dennivelle,  Miss  Jessica  Sherwood,  and 
Miss  Pauline  Dyer. 

Mrs.  Silas  Palmer  was  entertained  at  the  Town 
and  Country  Club  at  luncheon  by  Mrs.  Robert  P. 
Greer  on  Friday.  On  Saturday  Mrs.  Samuel  Pond 
made  Mrs.  Greer  her  honor  guest  at  her  Wood- 
side    home. 

Miss  Beatrice  Soule  will  give  a  bridge-tea,  com- 
plimenting Miss  Mary  Kennedy,  6ancee  of  Mr. 
Richard  Ashton  Hutchinson  of  Shanghai.  The 
affair  will  be  on   May    17th. 

Mrs.  Lawrenec  W.  Harris  opened  her  town 
house  last  week  for  the  Friday  Morning  Choral 
Club,  which  gave  a  programme,  the  members  en- 
tertaining their  friends.  Among  the  members  and 
soloists  at  the  affair  were  Mrs.  Frank  Buck,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Arthur  Goodfellow,  Mrs.  Stanley  Morse- 
head,  and   Mrs.  Harry  H.   Scott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  entertained  at  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pierce  Street. 
Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson  F.  Adams, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
H.  Howard,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  and  Admiral 
Alexander    Halstead,    U.    S.    N. 
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Deaths  of  J  R.  Hanify  and  E.  A  Christenaon. 

John  R.  Hanify  and  Edward  A.  Christen- 
son,  with  Captain  Fetter  Andersen,  Hanify's 
pilot,  were  drowned  in  the  Bay  some  time 
during  the  night  of  Saturday,  May  6th, 
through  the  wreck  of  Christenson's  yacht,  the 
Quart,  off  McCoy's  Landing.  Hayward.  The 
Quart  had  started  on  a  cruise  of  the  Coyote 
Point  Yacht  Club  to  San  Mateo  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  failed  to  return.  Airplanes, 
tugs,  a  Coast  Guard  crew,  and  launches 
manned  by  friends  of  the  missing  men  en- 
gaged in  a  search  of  the  Bay  for  them  early 
Sunday  morning,  and  about  11  o'clock  the  dis- 
masted craft  was  discovered  with  the  bodies 
of  Hanify  Andersen  entangled  in  the  rigging. 

Both  Hanify  and  Christenson  were  well 
known  in  San  Francisco.  Both  were  con- 
structive and  successful  business  men.  di- 
rectors of  the  Olympic  Oub.  and  leaders  in 
yachting,  for  which  they  had  done  much. 
Hanify  was  head  of  the  important  lumber  and 
shipping  firm,  the  J.  R.  Hanify  Company.  In 
J91S,  with  his  yacht  Westti'ard,  he  won  the 
gold  cup  offered'  by  King  George  V  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
.Exposition  races.  Christenson  was  a  director 
of  the  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  So- 
ciety and  of  the  Anglo  and  London  Paris 
National  Bank,  president  of  the  Sudden  & 
Christensonson  Lumber  Company,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Shipowners  and  Merchants  Tug- 
boat Company.  It  was  owing  largely  to  his 
well-directed  energies  that  this  city  had  an 
abundance  of  lumber  for  reconstruction  after 
the  earthquake  and  fire  of  1906. 

^^^ 

Mlzpah  Card  Party. 

Mizpah,  one  of  the  long-established  charity 
clubs  of  San  Francisco,  is  inviting  its  friends 
and  the  public  in  general  to  attend  a  card 
party  on  Monday  afternoon,  at  2  p.  m.,  in  the 
California  Club  rooms.  Clay  Street.  There 
will  be  prizes  and  refreshments.  Officers  of 
Mizpah.  from  whom  tickets  may  be  obtained 
and  tables  reserved,  are :  President,  Mrs. 
O'Brien  ;  vice-president,  Mrs.  V.  G.  Whetson  ; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Alex  Fischer ; 
secretary,     Mrs.     Harry     Blatchly ;     treasurer. 

Mrs.  A.   D.   Graham. 

^•^ 

An  Elder  Recital. 

The  Elder  Trio,  composed  of  Pauline  Elder, 
piano  1  Scott  Elder,  violin :  Paul  Elder,  Jr., 
'cello,  will  give  a  recital  Saturday  afternoon. 
May  20th,  at  2:30  o'clock,  in  the  Paul  Elder 
Gallery.  ■  •  ■ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Welch  are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  arrival  of  a  son,  Ray- 
mond Welch,  Jr.,  at  the  Francis  Hospital  last 
week.  The  newcomer  is  the  grandson  of  Ad- 
miral and  Mrs.  William  FuUam  and  the 
nephew  of  Mrs.  Emory  Sands. 

.*♦». 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Howe  are  the  parents 
of  a  son,  Charles  Russell  Howe,  born  to  them 
last  week.  Before  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Howe 
was  Miss  Minta  Payne,  daughter  of  the  C.  G. 
Paynes  of  San  Francisco. 


The  new  British  budget  contemplates  a  re- 
duction of  one-sixth  in  the  income  tax. 


Hotel  Claremontl 

Berkeley,  California  | 

Situated  in  beautiful  Berkeley  Hills,  g 

amidst    wonderful    flovper    gardens  g 

and    magfnificent   trees.    Thirty-five  M 

minutes  from  San   Francisco  direct  M 

to   entrance  of   Hotel    by  the  Key  g 

Route  ferry  and  express  trains.  g 

For  reservations  telephone  Berkeley  g 

9300.  I 
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The  subsidiary  companies  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  operate,  over  a  total 
of  1297  miles  of  railway  tracks,  1477  steam 
locomotives,  61,343  freight  cars,  and  2892 
work  cars  of' various  kinds  from  snow  plows 
and  steam  shovels  to  boarding  and  camp  cars. 
They  have  thirty-four  steamers  in  the  over- 
seas trade  and  seventy-seven  on  the  Great 
Lakes,   and  they  operate  251   steel  barges. 


w 

ATIHE 

PALACE 

^otel 

Year  after  year,  Palace  Hotel 
dinners  establish  new  stand- 
ards of  excellence  and  service, 

New  Rose  Room  Orchestra, 

under  diredion 

Elliston  R.Ames 

Table  d'hote  dinner  $2.^o  a  person 
cAlso  a  la  carte  service 


^Management  HALSEY  E.  MA>nVARING 


DEL    MONTE 

The  LaritsI  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  Iht  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte'g  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  con  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  ;  CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MANAGER 

San  Ysidro  RAnch,  Santa  Barbara 


THE  HILLCREST 

American  and  European  Plan 

CAUFORNIA  AND  JONES  STS. 

Phone  Franklin  3240 


AH  main  auto 

roads  lead  direct- 
ly to  the  Hotel 
Oakland  where 
life  is  "really  liv- 
ing" and  comfort 
supremcL 


hotel: 

OAKL'AND 


May  13,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 
Business  Founded 


m 


1880 
Storage — Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


A  fully  informed  repreMentative,  anx- 
ioum  to  give  you  any  desired  informa- 
tion,  wilt  respond  to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 


Mov«menta  and  Whsrasbouts. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  will  arrive  in  San  Fran- 
cisco  the    latter   part   of   the    week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Schlesinger  are  in  Del 
Monte  on  their  way  to  town  from  Santa  Barbara. 
Later  they   will    go    to    Honolulu. 

Mrs,  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels, 
Miss  Claudine  Spreckels,  and  Mrs.  James  Tobin 
are  in  Italy.  They  will  leave  Italy  for  England 
soon,  planning  to  be  in  London  May  20th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Elliott  are  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara at  the  Samarkand  Hotel.  Mrs.  Elliott  was 
Mrs.    Corennah    de    Pue    Neville. 

Mrs.  Miller  Graham  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Geraldine  Graham,  will  arrive  in  San  Francisco 
at  the  end  of  the  month  on  their  return  from 
India  and  the  Orient.  They  will  go  to  their  Santa 
Barbara  home  for  the  greater  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mrs.  Richard  Morrison  Ireland  left  on  Tues- 
day for  her  home  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Colonel  Harrison  McCaskey  of  Monterey  is  in 
town  for  a  short  time,  stopping  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Countess  Markievicz  is  in  San  Francisco  on  her 
lecture  tour. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  left  last  week 
for  New  York  via  the  Panama  Canal.  From  New 
York  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Grant  will   sail  for  Europe, 

Colonel  Lincoln  Karmany,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps, 
and  Mrs.  Karmany  arrived  in  San  Francisco  last 
week  on  the    Tatyo   Marii   from   Peking. 

Mrs,  William  Lee  Hathaway  and  Miss  Mabel 
Hathaway  have  returned  to  San  Francisco  from 
Honolulu.  They  are  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  and 
will  go  soon  to  their  home  at  Pebble  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Shepherd  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  New  England,  after  several 
months    spent   in    San   Francisco. 

Lord  Cecil  Bingham  Glerawly  will  arrive  in 
California  from  England  the  last  part  of  the 
month  to  visit  Mrs.  Algernon  Crofton  at  her  horns 
in  Sea   Cliff. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prentiss  Cobb  Hale  have  gone 
to  their  country  home  in  Shasta  Springs  for  the 
summei*. 

Miss  Rosemary  Sherwood  is  at  the  ranch  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clarence  Sherwood  near  Salinas.  Miss 
Eugenie  Sherwood  is  with  the  Misses  Sherwood  at 
their   Vallejo    Street   home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Harold  Snodgrass  returned  this 
week   from   Pebble    Beach. 

Sir  William  McMillan  and  Lady  McMillan  are 
at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  for  a  few  weeks,  later 
going  on   to  London. 

Admiral  William  Fullam  and  Mrs.  Fullam  leave 
this  week  for  Washington,  D.   C. 

Mrs.  Emory  Sands  has  been  in  New  York,  visit- 
ing Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster 
Dutton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer  have  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  after  several  months  in  the  Orient. 

Mr.  Richard  T.  Wilson  and  his  daughter.  Miss 
Louisa  Wilson,  returned  to  their  home  in  the 
East  last  week,  after  spending  some  time  in  San 
Francisco   at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Lady  Priscilla  Annesley  is  in  the  Yosemite  on 
her  way  to  New  York  and  from  there  to  London. 

Lady  Newdegate  arrived  from  Australia  en  route 
to   England,    and    is   at  the    Palace  Hotel, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Parrott  were  at  the 
Crocker  Pebble  Beach   cottage  over   the  week-end. 

Mrs.    Donald   Armstrong  and    her   children  have 


WILDERNESS  LODGE 

Mendocino  County's  Select 
Mountain   Ranch  Retort 

A  comfortable,  clean,  homelike  place  nine 
hours  from  S.  F.  in  the  heart  of  the  best  fish 
and  game  territory  of  California.  Situated  in 
the  redwood  timber  belt  on  the  Eel  River, 
affording  the  best  combination  of  scenery,  cli- 
mate, swimming,  hiking,  climbing,  etc.,  obtain- 
able anywhere.  We  control  many  miles  of 
virgin  country,  allowing  no  campers  or  tran- 
sient characters  on  our  preserves.  Our  table 
is  supplied  from  our  own  ranch  with  the  best 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  berries,  etc.,  tastefully 
cooked  and  generously  served;  also  cream  and 
milk  from  our  own  dairy  and  chickens  from 
our  own  pens.  We  have  music,  dancing,  etc., 
and  a  wonderful  natural  swimming  pool.  Apply 
early,  as  accommodations  are  limited.  Folder 
on  request.  Address  Wilderness  Lodge, 
Branscomb,    Calif. 


gone  to  San  Rafael  for  the  summer  from  their 
home  in  the  south.  They  will  be  the  guests  of 
Mrs.    Armstrong's   mother,    Mrs.    George   T.    Page. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Cecil  B.  de  Mille  are  at  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel.  They  will  be  in  San  Francisco  for 
some    time. 

Count  and  Countess  Andr^  de  Limur  and  their 
little  daughter  will  arrive  here  next  month  to 
spend  the  summer  at  the  William  H,  Crocker 
home  in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Helen  Sutro  Schwartz  of  New  York  is 
visiting  here   for   the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Brooke  and  Miss  Cecile 
Brooke  have  gone  to  Atherton  for  the  summer. 

Mrs,  Horace  D.  Pillsbury,  with  her  little 
daughter,  left  last  week  for  the  East.  After  a 
short  visit  in  Boston,  they  will  sail  for  Europe  to 
pass  the  summer, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman  and  their  five 
children  will  arrive  in  California  early  next  month 
to  spend  the  summer  at  their  Burlingame  home. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Fox,  Jr.,  will  spend  part  of 
the  summer  in  the  south,  and  with  her  son,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Fox,  Jr.,  will  go  to  Montecito  for  July 
and    August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  will 
pass  the  summer  at  Burlingame.  They  sail  from 
Europe  the  last  of  May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drummond  McGavin  and  their 
children  have  rented  a  house  in  San  Rafael  for 
the   summer. 

Commander  Hamilton  Bryan,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Bryan  arrive  the  middle  of  June  in  California 
from  Constantinople.  They  will  go  to  Shasta 
Springs  for  the  summer,  to  the  home  of  the 
Prentiss    Cobb   Hales. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Parks  are  spending 
some  weeks  in  San  Francisco  as  the  house  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Frederick  Bradley  on  Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  K.  Knight  are  spending 
a  fortnight  at  El  Mirasol   at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Cartan  and  Mr.  Henry  E.  Cartan, 
Jr.,  will  spend  the  summer  abroad.  They  sail 
from   New   York  on    May   20th. 

Mrs,  W,  E.  Norwood,  Mrs.  William  Breeze,  and 
her  son,  Mr.  Norwood  Breeze,  will  go  to  Palo 
Alto  early  in  June,  closing  their  Green  Street 
home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  are  leaving  their 
apartment  at  the  St.  Francis  next  week  for  a  six 
months'   tour   of   England,    France,    and   Italy. 

Registrations  at  the  Palace  include  Mr.  W.  J. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Eugene  Overton,  Los  Angeles ;  Mr. 
Charles  Teague,  Fresno;  Mr.  Henry  Loeb,  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts;  Mr,  Fred  S.  Blair,  Eureka; 
Mr.  George  S.  Gibson,  Mr,  C.  E.  Belknap,  New 
York;  Mr.  A.  Meir,  Portland;  Mr.  W.  L.  Deist, 
Sandusky,  Ohio;  Mr.  Glen  G.  Whittle,  Mr.  D. 
W.  Pontius,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Charles  E.  Walker, 
Tucson;  Mr.  W.  B.  Swan,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  P. 
H,  Barringer,  London;  Mr.  T.  B.  Gates,  New 
York, 

At  the  St.  Francis  are  Mr.  Gil  Pratt,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  J.  C.  Hagerty,  Alma,  Michigan;  Mr,  R. 
Cumming,    Sacramento ;    Mr.    David   Lane,    Mr.    C. 

F.  Barney,  Turlock;  Mr.  H.  F.  Pullen,  Prince 
Rupert,  Canada ;  Mr.  E,  H.  Ehler,  St,  Louis ; 
Mr.  George  Wolf,  Fresno ;  Mr,  James  Sheehy, 
Watsonville;    Mr.    J.    U.    Pearson,   Marysville;   Mr. 

G.  H.  Hamacher,  Chicago ;  Mr.  Francis  L.  Vai, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  R.  I.  Crane,  Santa  Ana;  Right 
Rev.    W.   H.    Moreland,    Sacramento. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Whitcomb  include  Mr.  M. 
J.  Lamond,  Portland;  Mr.  R.  C,  Bruce,  New 
York;  Mr.  J.  F.  Church,  Chicago;  Mr.  R.  A. 
Dfiscoll,  Los  Altos;  Mr.  Charles  Shurtleff,  Menlo 
Park;  Mr.  Sen  Young,  Sacramento;  Mr.  E.  A. 
Goff.  Kenwood;  Mr.  S,  V.  Adam,  Fresno;  Mr. 
F,  L.  Drinkwater,  Hollywood;  Dr.  A.  L.  Hum- 
phries, Sacramento;  Mr.  J.  L.  Brown,  Martjnez; 
Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  Reno;  Mr.  J.  C.  Byrne,  Chi- 
cago ;  Mr.  A.  E.  Mossier,  Kansas  City ;  Mr,  R. 
H.  Dodge,  Los  Angeles;  Mr,  Ernest  Waller, 
Fresno. 


The  Dliclple  of  the  Devil 

Many  years  ago  a  peasant  of  the  community 
Z,  near  Lemberg,  emigrated  to  America,  says 
the  New  York  Tribune.  Recently  he  returned 
to  his  village,  his  pockets  stuffed  with  dol- 
lars. He  drove  to  Lemberg  to  have  his  dol- 
lars changed.  His  departure  became  known 
in  the  village,  and  the  very  same  night  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  door  of  his  house.  His 
wife  opened  and  recoiled  in  terror.  On  the 
threshold  stood  what  appeared  to  be  the  devil 
himself,  covered  with  a  shaggy  hide,  with 
glowing  eyes  and  spreading  a  penetrating  sul- 
phurous odor.  He  pushed  the  peasant  woman 
into  the  room,  locked  the  door,  and  after 
rattling  his  chains  and  giving  forth  infernal 
sounds  began  to  tell  her  what  he  wanted.  He 
threatened  the  woman  with  all  the  torments 
of  hell  if  she  did  not  hand  him  immediately 
all  the  money  brought  home  by  her  husband 
from  America. 

The  woman  swore  solemnly  that  her  hus- 
band had  taken  all  the  money  to  Lemberg  to 
have  it  exchanged  for  Polish  marks.  There- 
upon the  "devil"  searched  all  the  chests  and 
shrines,  and  not  finding  anything,  declared 
that  he  would  come  again  tomorrow,  when  he 
hoped  that  the  man  would  be  back.  She  had 
to  swear  not  to  tell  anybody  of  the  occurrence 
or  he  would  take  her  with  him  to  hell.  The 
woman,  trembling,  awaited  the  dawn.  In  the 
morning  a  gendarme  chanced  to  come  to  the 
house.  He  found  the  woman  in  a  state  of 
terror  and  after  long  urging  got  from  her  the 
story.  The  gendarme  promised  to  help  her. 
She  hid  him  in  the  room.  At  midnight  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  door.  This  time  the  gen- 
darme opened  and  tore  the  mask  from  the 
devil's  face.  He  started  back  horrified,  for 
before  him  stood  the  village  judge,  who,  in 
this  way,  tried  to  get  quick  and  easy  posses- 
sion of  the  dollars.  The  gendarme  delivered 
his  superior  to  the  district  court. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Th«  Rise  of  Aphrodite. 
Lo,  one  who  sails  upon  the  moonless  deep 

Skirting  the  land,  and   hears  th'  unceasing  roar 
Of  plunging  billows  and  the  distant  sweep 

Of  wind-tossed  surges  on  the  winding  shore 
And   the    remote,    low    voices    of   the    waves 
Where  all  night  long  the  broken  water  raves 
And   bellows  through    reechoing  ocean  caves. 

No  light  upon  the  main  but  starlight  dim 
And  through  the  solemn  night  no  other  sound 

Upon  the  sea  breeze,  save  that  ancient  hymn 
The  wind   doth   breathe  through  every  stop   and 
round 

Of  the  great  sea — the  monotone  which  swells 

Eternal  as  the  surfy  sigh  that  dwells 

Within  the  galleries  of  ocean  shells. 

But  now  from  out  the  horizon  wild  and  dark 

Stealeth  a  strain — a  dream  of  melody, 
As,  slowly  wafted,  comes  a  white-sailed  bark 

With  noise  of  flutes  across  the  listening  sea. 
Bearing  to  Paphos,  island  of  all  flowers, 
Foam-born    Idalia,    led    by    dancing    hours 
And  oared  by  Tritons  from  their  coral  bowers: 

With   tinkling   harps    and    choral    strains    divine 
Charming  to   sleep  the  billows  in  its  way: 

Lit    up    with    soft    celestial    lamps    that    shine 

Where  round  the  prow  the  green-haired  Nereids 
play; 

And  shedding  through  the  startled  realms  of  night 

A  lambent,  flushing,  shifting  radiance  bright, — 

A  far-extended  haze  of  amber  light: 

And  borne  by  sea  winds  o'er  the  midnight  deep 

With   rosy   gleam   and   music  breathing  low. 
Glides  like  a  dream   across  the  ocean's  sleep. 

Casting  on  the  black  waves  a  moment's  glow; 
Then,  passing  into  darkness,  leaves  once  more 
The  sweeping  surges  and  the  billows'   roar 
And  shimmering  starlight  lonelier  than  before. 

— Henry  A.  Beers  in   "Poems." 


Confeision. 
I  think,  by  God!    It  is  no  lie; 
I  shall  go  dreaming  till  I  die! 
There  is  no  love  so  real  to  me 
As  the  cold  passion  of  the  sea. 
There  is  no  little,  wind-swept  town 
By  harbors  where  the  roads  go  down. 
Or  headland  gray  that  sits  and  sips 
The  cup  of  ocean  at  its  lips. 
And  gazes  at  the  far-off  ships — 
Or  tree  or  house  or  friend  so  real 
As  visions  and  the  dreams  I  feel. 

No — not  the  windy,  vaultless  arch 

Where  all  the  white  stars  flame  and  march. 

Nor   water    at   the    river    fords 

Like  horses  mad  among  the  swords, 

Or  oaks  that  lean  from  winter  storms; 

These  only   give  my   vision    forms. 

Away!   White  hands,   I  will  not  take! 
And  kissing  mouths  that  cry,  "Awake!" 
For  you  I  have  no  gramroercy; 
So  leave  me  by  my  lotus  tree. 
To  dream  and  gaze  into  the  sky 
Where  red   suns  wither  up  and  die, 
I  know!     I  know!     I  do  not  lie! 
1  shall  go  dreaming  till  I  die! 
—Hervcy  Allen  in  "Wampum  and  Old  Gold." 


Flamboroueh  Htad. 
Evening,  like  a  gentle  sister 
Steals  across  the  harbour,  trimming 
Her  moon-lantern  where  the  brimming 
Seas  and  smouldering  skies  meet. 

Gliding  onward,   trailing  sweet 
Lilac    while    her    flitting    feet 
Skim  the   waves,   the  fields  of   wheat 
On  the  cliff.   .    .    . 

Now  she  is  stooping 
To  the   poppies  gaily  trooping 
Like  the  red-capped  little  people  .    .    . 

Higher  than  the  hills  and  steeple 
To  the  dream-clouds  she  is  heaping 
Lilac,   lilac,  till  the  sleeping 
Stars  are  wakened  there  and,  peeping. 
Creep  out  softly,  like  the  day's  end. 

On  the  cliff  path  lovers  wend 
Laughing  ways  through  Paradise  .    .    . 
By  the  moon's  light  in  their  eyes 
Evening,    like  a   gentle    sister. 
Knows  they   walk  in  Paradise, 
-Thomas     Moult     in     "Down     Here     the     Haw- 
_  thorne." 


The  Dying  Phlloiopher  to  His  Fiddler. 
Come,  fiddler,  play  one  tune  before  I  die. 
Philosophy  is  barren,  and  I  lie 

Untouched  now  by  the  plagues  of  all  the  schools, 
And  only  silly   fiddlers   are   not   fools. 
Bring,   then,  your  bow,  and  on  the  strings  let  be. 
In  this  last   hour,   merely  the  melody 
Of  waves  and  leaves  and   footfalls  hazardous. 
Where  crafty  logic  shall  not  keep  with  us. 

The  patient  fields  of  knowledge  did  I  sow; 

I  have  done  with  knowledge — for  I  nothing  know. 

Wisdom   and   folly   set  their  faces  hence. 

And  in  their  eyes  a  twin  intelligence. 

Only  your  notes  may  quick  again  the  keen 
Tree-shadows  cut   upon  the  paddock's  green. 
The  pools  where  mirrored  branches  are  at  rest, 
The  heron  lifting  to  her  windy  nest. 

And  these   are  things  that   know  not  argument; 
Come,   fiddler,   play;  philosophy  is  spent. 
Out  of  my  thought  the  chiding  doctors  slip, 
And   you   are   now  the  only  scholarship. 

— John  Drinkwater  in  "Seeds   of   Time." 


Death  Valley  han   a  recorded  official   tem- 
perature of  134  F. 


The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  has  been 
officially  informed  that  Switzerland  is  pre- 
paring to  commemorate  the  centenary  of  the 
great  French  mechanician  and  watchmaker, 
Abraham  Louis  Breguet.  Born  in  Neufchatel 
in  1747,  member  of  the  Institut  and  Bureau 
of  Longitudes,  he  died  in  Paris  in  1823.  The 
astronomical     and     nautical     instruments     in- 


vented by  Breguet  were  noted  for  tlie  per- 
fection of  their  workmanship.  His  improve- 
ments in  watches  included  the  use  of  rubies 
in  pivot  holes.  He  fied  to  London  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  but  returned  after  the  ninth 
Thermidor,  On  the  occasion  of  this  cente- 
nary the  Swiss  Council  of  State  will  hold 
next  year  an  international  competition  for 
chronometers  in  the  observatory  of  Neuf- 
chatel. 


Special 
Sailing 

to  Europe 

by  Canadian  Pacific 

S  S  Empress  of  India 

Quebec  to  Liverpool 

July  5 

First  class  minimum  $205 
Second    class    minimum  $12S 

Full  information  from 

F.  L.  Nason,  Gen.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railinay 

675  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Phone:  Sutler  1585,  or  local  steamship  agents 


ST.  LAWRENCE  ROUTE 


Feather  River  Inn 

BlairsdeD,  PInmas  CoiDty 

California's  Ideal  Mountain  Resort 

OPENS  JUNE  10th 


The  Golf  course,  opened  1921,  is  one  of 
the  best  golf  courses  in  Cal.  9  holes,  3050 
yards.  Fine  grass  greens,  Peter  Soutar, 
Golf  Professional.  Finest  lake  and  stream 
trout  fishing  in  the  state.  Horseback 
Riding,  Hiking,  Motoring,  Bowling,  Swim- 
ming, Tennis.  Fine  orchestra.  Dancing 
every  evening. 

Excellent  motor  roads  from  all  directions. 
For  rates  and  reservations  and  illustrative 
folder,  address  W.  W.  Brown,  care  Plaza 
Hotel,   San  Francisco,   Cal. 


HORSEBACK  CLOTHES   A  SPECIALTY 
ANTON  C  JENSEN 

FORMERLY  OF  LONDON 

MERCHANT    TAILOR 

1023  Phclan  Bldg.,  S.  F.     Phone  Garfield  2840 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all_  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M,,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  506,  Santa  Barbaba,  Cal. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Peggy — Dick  proposed  four  times  before  I 
accepted  him.  Patty — To  whom,  dear  ? — 
Judge, 

Guide — This  is  the  Laocoon.  Tourist — 
Looks  as  if  he'd  sot  mixed  up  with  his  still. 
— h'ew  York  Herald. 

Ethel — Oh,  do  look !  You've  grown  a  mus- 
tache, haven't  you?  Ethelbert — Well,  you 
needn't  worrj'. — Lord  Jeff. 

"Sir,  would  you  give  five  dollars  to  bury  a 
saxophone  player?"  "Here's  thirty  dollars. 
Bury  six   of  'em." — Judge. 

Man  from  "Way  Back''  (getting  his  first  e.r- 
perience  of  an  oyster  patty) — Say,  Bo,  some- 
thing's died  inside  my  bun. — Punch. 

Manager — Stop  that,  please !  You  can't 
dance  here,  sir !  Guest — We're  not  dancing  ! 
My  wife  has  fainted. — London  Passing  Show. 

"Can  you  keep  a  secret,  uncle  ?"  "Yes." 
"Well,  Auntie  has  eloped  with  the  chauffeur 
and  they've  borrowed  your  motor." — London 
Mail. 

In  the  words  of  the  Cockney  who  had  been 
devouring  detective  stories  by  the  sheaf, 
"Hafter  an,  there's  no  p'lice  like  Holmes." — 
London  Sketch. 

"And  when  I  kissed  her  I  smelled  tobacco 
on  her  lips."  "You  object  to  kissing  a 
woman  who  smokes  ?"  "No,  but  she  doesn't 
smoke." — Jack  O'Lantem. 

"Here's  another  octogenarian  died.  What 
in  the  deuce  is  an  octogenarian?"  "Victim  of 
some  awful  disease,  I  think — you're  always 
reading  about  them  dying." — Judge. 

Motorist — Yes,  it  took  me  about  six  weeks' 
hard  work  to  learn  to  drive  my  machine. 
Pedestrian — And  what  have  you  for  your 
pains  ?     Motorist — Liniment. — Pacific   Weekly, 

"What  is  you  favorite  chapter  in  the  Bible, 
Uncle  Ajax?"  an  old  darky  was  asked.  Uncle 
Ajax  smacked  his  lips.  "Dat  one  whar  tell 
about  de  twelve  opossums,  suh !"  he  replied. 
—Life. 

Mr,  Lloyd  George — Ah,  my  friend,  you 
never  had  a  campaign  against  you  in  the 
press.  Earl  Balfour — On  the  contrary,  when 
I  was  about  your  age  I  was  told  that  some  of 
those  ver^-  papers  used  to  say,  "B.  M.  G.," 
which   I   understand  to  have  meant,   "Balfour 


KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Lowr  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Office 

EXCHANGE  BLOCK 

Sao  Francisco 

Wholesale    Only 


Must  Go" :  but  that  didn't  cramp  my  style. 
And  now  I  hear  they  say  that  I'm  the  greatest 
living  statesman,  and  that  doesn't  worry  me 
either." — Punch. 

Mother — No,    Willie,    for    the    third    time    I 
tell   you   that   you   can't   have   another   nickel,  i 
Willie — Darn  it,  I  don't  see  where  Pa  gits  the 
idea    you're    always    changin'     your     mind. — 
Judge. 

Master — Joseph,  how's  the  weather  this 
morning?  Joseph — Rather,  warm^  if  it  hap- 
pened to  be  January ;  decidedly  cool  if  we 
were  around  the  30th  of  July. — Paris  L'Jllus- 
i  ration. 

The  Boss — Young  man,  have  you  ever  been 
to  college  ?  Applicant  for  Position  (in  blush- 
ing apology) — Er — well,  yes,  sir,  I  have — but 
it  was  only  a  small  college  and  I  stayed  only 
three  months. — Life. 

Wifie — Dear  John,  mother  was  so  pleased 
with  all  those  nice  things  you  said  about  her 
in  your  letter.  You  see,  she  opened  it  by  mis- 
take. Hubby — Yes,  I  thought  she  would. — 
Baltimore   American. 

"Can  any  one  tell  me  where  the  home  of 
the  swallow  is?"  asked  the  teacher.  There 
was  a  long  pause,  finaly  followed  by  this  re- 
sponse :  "The  home  of  the  swallow  is  in  the 
stunmaick." — Neiv  York  Tim^s. 

"My  son  Hiram  is  just  crazy  to  go  to  col- 
lege and  study  pharmacy."  said  Mrs.  Wheat- 
ley.  "It  may  be  all  right,"  replied  Mrs.  Corn- 
tossel,  "but  I  think  the  place  to  study  it  is 
right  here  on  the  farm,  where  ye  git  prac- 
tical   experience." — Livingston    Lancet. 

To  a  maker  of  movies  an  earnest  lady  who 
wished  to  "uplift"  the  screen  suggested  a 
version  of  Shakespeare's  farce,  "The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew."  "Not  on  your  life  I"  boomed 
the  magnate.  "I've  lost  enough  money  al- 
ready- on  animal  pictures." — Xew  York  Globe. 

"Squire,"  asked  Constable  Slackputter,  the 
well-known  sleuth  of  Petunia,  "what  would 
you  do  to  a  feller  that  confessed  he  was 
driving  his  Ford  at  the  rate  of  forty-five 
miles  an  hour?"  "Fine  him  for  exaggera- 
tion!" snapped  old  Squire  Pea\T- — Kansas 
City   Star. 

Comedian — Poor  old  Harry  got  the  bird 
properly  last  night.  They  hissed  him  right 
off  the  stage.  Then  I  came  on.  The  audience 
quietened  down  and  listened  to  my  first  num- 
ber with  ever\-  attention.  Then,  just  as  I 
was  giving  'em  my  patter,  blowed  if  they 
didn't  start  hissing  old  Harr^-  again. — Punch. 

"You  say  that  this  man  has  a  grudge 
against  you  ?"  demanded  the  judge.  "Yes. 
your  honor,"  replied  Bill  the  Beggar.  "When 
I  was  blind  he  useta  steal  the  pennies  from 
my  cup  and  when  I  was  a  cripple  he'd  run 
down  the  street  with  my  box  of  pencils." 
"Anything  else?"  "Yes,  your  honor.  Once 
when  I  was  deaf  and  dumb  he  shot  off  a  fire- 
cracker underneath  me." — American  Legion 
Weekly. 


Thoie  Portraits  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul. 

An  interview  with  the  archjeologist  Lan- 
ciani  has  reduced  to  more  modest  terms  the 
discoven.'  which  was  acclaimed  by  the  news- 
papers as  that  of  the  authentic  portraits  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  a  hypogeura  (under- 
ground chamber)  recently  brought  to  light 
near  Porta  Maggiore,  Rome,  according  to  the 
Manchester  Guardian. 

The  hypogeum  was  accidentally  discovered 
during  the  digging  operations  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  garage  for  the  municipal  taxi- 
cabs  in  Viale  Manzoni.  near  Porta  Maggiore, 
and  belongs  to  the  second  half  or  end  of  the 
second  century.  That  means  that  a  good 
many  years  had  passed  since  the  death  of  the 
two  Apostles.  To  talk,  then,  of  authentic 
portraits,  in  the  sense  of  portraits  taken  from 
life,  is  ridiculous;  and  at  the  most  one  might 
talk,  as  Senator  Lanciani  said,  of  portraits  in 
the  painting  of  which  consideration  was  given 
to  other  previous  portraits,  perhaps  direct 
and,  if  one  w-ill,  of  oral  tradition,  still  suf- 
ficiently fresh  in  the  second  century  in  a  place 
like  Rome,  where  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul  had  been  so  popular. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  the  excavation 
of  the  h>-pogeum  and  its  pictures  constitute 
an  unimportant  fact.  On  the  contrary.  This 
sepulchre  has  in  some  respects  absolutely 
new  characteristics,  profoundly  interesting, 
whether  from  the  archseological  or  from  the 
historical  aspect  of  Christianity'.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  rooms  hewn  out  of  the  tufa  and 
covered  with  roughcast;  the  largest  of  them  is 
about  five  yards  wide,  and  the  others  not 
much  less;  they  are  joined  by  passages  and 
stairs ;  and  there  are  new  cells  made  in  the 
walls,  to  be  used  as  tombs  in  the  ever-in- 
creasing enlargement  of  the  sepulchre  which 
occurred  with  the  passing  of  time. 

The  so-called  portraits  are  in  the  largest 
room.  There  are  eleven  figures,  which  when 
the  room  was  intact  must  have  been  twelve, 
clothed  in  white  tunics.  They  are  standing, 
barefooted,  with  volumes  in  their  hands  or 
in  the  act  of  speaking.  Amongst  these  are 
the  two  supposed  figures  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
corresponding  to  a  great  extent  with  the  tra- 
ditional figures. 


Leave  Nothing  to  Chance 
When  You  Go  Away 
For  Your  Vacation 


Don't  "take  a  chance"  and  leave  your  silverware,  jewelry,  valuable 
papers,  etc.,  in  the  house  when  you  are  going  away  for  the  sum- 
mer.    You  tnay,  on  your  return,  find  everything  as  you  left  it,  but 

Isn't  it  a  great  deal  better  to  put  your  valuables  in  a  place  of 
safetj-  and   have   perfect  peace   of  mind   all   the   time  you're   away  ? 

The  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  A'aults  offer  safety  against  burglars 
and  fire. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Boxes  Rent  from  $4  a  Year  and  Up 


THE  ARMSTRONG  RADIO  FEED-BACK. 


By  a  strange  coincidence  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  decisions  in  patent  litigation  ever 
recorded  was  handed  down  last  week  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  case  of  the  Armstrong  Radio  Circuit,  says 
the  New  York  Tribune.  The  decision  came 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  latest  applica- 
tion of  the  circuit  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  service  which  has  gripped  the 
public  enthusiasm  and  taken  the  country  by 
storm.  Stripped  of  its  legal  and  technical 
verbiage,  the  decision  of  the  court,  which  is 
final,  means  that  no  transatlantic  telephone 
conversation  can  be  carried  on  without  the 
Armstrong  principle,  nor  can  any  of  the  big 
radiophone  broadcasting  stations  now  sending 
music  nightly  through  the  ether  operate  with- 
out using  the  Armstrong  patent.  Even  the 
modern  multiplex  forms  of  wire  telegraphy 
and  telephony  must  use  the  Armstrong 
method. 

Major  E.  H,  Armstrong  was  a  pupil  of 
Professor  Michael  I.  Pupin,  director  of  the 
Marcellus  Hartley  research  laboratory  of  Co- 
lumbia University.  Of  the  achievement  of 
his  pupil.  Professor  li^upin  says: 

"This  decision  refers  to  one  of  the  most 
important  inventions,  if  not  the  most  impor- 
tant, in  the  wireless  art.  It  is  the  invention 
of  employing  in  connection  with  an  audion 
a  coupling  which  enables  a  local  battery  to 
contribute  its  energ\'  to  the  amplification  of 
a  signal  received  in  a  wireless  station.  The 
contribution  obtained  in  this  manner  from  the 
local  battery  or  the  local  source  of  energy 
may  be  made  as  large  as  we  please  within 
certain  definite  limits.  Armstrong  was  the 
first  to  employ  this  coupling,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  'Armstrong  feed-back  circuit,' 
and  he  did  it  while  he  was  still  an  under- 
graduate at  Columbia  University. 

"The  invention  enabled  him  to  make  an- 
other most  important  step  in  wireless  telegra- 
phy, and  that  is  the  construction  of  a  vacuum 
tube  oscillator.  When  the  feed-back  circuit 
energized  by  the  local  source  contributes  more 
than  a  certain  definite  amount  then  the  sys- 
tem of  circuits  becomes  an  electric  oscillator, 


oscillating  at  the  perfectly  definite  period 
which  depends  upon  the  inductance  and  the 
capacity  of  the  controlling  circuit.  By  vary- 
ing either  the  inductance  or  the  capacity,  or 
both,  we  can  produce  any  period  of  oscillation 
between  a  few  periods  per  second  and  many 
millions  per  second,  and  the  oscillation  once 
established   maintains  its  pitch   indefinitely. 

"It  is  a  generator  of  electrical  oscillations, 
maintaining  its  pitch  with  a  degree  of  ac- 
curacy never  before  obtained  by  any  appa- 
ratus constructed  by  man. 

"The  importance  of  the  feed-back  circuit 
in  the  reception  of  wireless  signals  and  the 
importance  of  the  electrical  oscillator,  not 
only  in  wireless  telegraphy,  but  also  in  wire 
telegraphy  and  other  departments  of  apph'ed 
electricity,  can  not  be  overestimated." 


The  United  States  and  Spain  furnish  the 
greater  part  of  Mexican  immigration.  In 
1921  the  immigrants  from  this  country  num- 
bered 10,825,  and  from  Spain  7691.  Of  Jap- 
anese there  were  but  345.  The  Germans 
numbered  1805,  Englishmen  1522.  Frenchmen 
1181,   Italians  1073,  and  Chinese  2388. 


A  leather  manufacturer  stated  that  during 
1920  the  leather  trade  of  England  undoubtedly 
passed  through  the  greatest  cataclysm  in  its 
histor>*. 
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Higher  Budget  and  Lo'wer  Tax  Rate. 

Taxpayers  of  San  Francisco  will  regard  ivith  lively 
interest,  if  not  with  vast  relief,  the  report  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  board  of  supervisors  recom- 
mending a  budget  of  $24,741,758  for  the  year  1922-23, 
and  suggesting  that  it  may  be  met  by  a  tax  rate  of 
$3.42  on  the  $100,  instead  of  $3.47,  the  rate  for  1921-22. 
Here  is  a  tentative  reduction  of  5  cents  on  the  $100,  and 
if  no  new  paternalistic  programmes  are  forced  on  us, 
and  no  fresh  importunities  for  needless  development  are 
yielded  to,  the  reduction  may  be  held.  It  may  even  be 
increased,  although  one  hesitates  to  excite  cardiac 
trouble  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayer  by  suggesting  it. 
The  budget  is  higher  than  the  one  for  the  preceding 
year  by  some  $274,998.  \A'ith  the  rate  a  little  lower 
there  is  a  discrepancy  to  be  bridged.  The  gap  is 
spanned  by  an  increase  of  assessments,  which  is,  of 
course,  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  spanned.  The 
appraisers  have  turned  up  a  great  deal  more  personal 
property,  in  the  shape  of  stocks  of  merchandise,  money 
in  bank,  and  the  like,  and  in  addition  there  has  been 
much  real  estate  improvement  to  bear  its  load  of  sor- 
row. Thus  the  relief  to  the  taxpayer  is  more  apparent 
than  real ;  and  that  is  true  of  the  whole  community,  for 
the  payment  of  taxes  does  not  stop  with  the  person 
from  whom  the  money  is  collected — he  passes  it  on, 
and  eventually  it  is  spread  over  all  society  in  the  subtle 
form  of  a  higher  cost  of  living.     Taxation  is  a  com- 


mon burden,  not  merely  an  annoyance  of  the  rich. 
What  really  is  needed  is  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
government,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  contraction  of 
some  of  the  extra  functions  government  has  taken  on 
of  late.  To  that  proposition  we  do  not  expect  instant 
assent,  but  it  is  no  less  true.  Perhaps  by  this  time  next 
year  those  business  men  constituting  the  finance  com- 
mittee, Messrs.  McLeran,  McGregor,  and  Rossi,  who 
have  done  well  thus  far,  may  see  their  way  to  cutting 
things  down  in  realit)'.  Meanwhile,  there  is  a  chance 
of  an  even  larger  reduction  in  the  proposed  rate.  The 
assessor's  office  is  farther  along  in  its  work  now  than  it 
was  at  the  end  of  June  last  year,  and  has  a  stronger 
force  of  appraisers  in  the  field.  A  year  ago,  when  the 
finance  committee  called  on  the  assessor  for  an  esti- 
mate of  probable  increase  in  the  assessment,  it  was 
told  it  might  expect  about  $6,000,000  more  property  on 
the  assessment  rolls ;  and  in  the  outcome  the  right  figure 
proved  to  be  $15,000,000.  It  may  be  that  the  interval 
between  this  time  and  the  third  or  fifth  day  of  July, 
when  the  assessment  is  complete,  will  show  an  even 
better  basis  for  the  levy.  If  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  finance  committee  will  have  enough  backbone  to 
protect  the  city  against  more  demands,  however  formu- 
lated, and  give  the  public  the  real  benefit  of  the  broaden- 
ing of  the  taxable  foundation. 


Ex-President  W^ilson  and  Senator  Reed. 

Who's  Who  and  What's  \\"hat  in  the  national  Demo- 
cratic part)'  ?  \^'hoever  is  interested  in  these  queries 
will  do  well  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  State  of 
Missouri,  where  a  senatorial  primary  election  is  dated 
for  August  1st.  Senator  Jim  Reed,  Democrat  and  in- 
cumbent, is  a  candidate  for  reelection  upon  a  record  of 
opposition  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  to  pretty  much 
everything  else  typified  by  the  name  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. On  the  negative  side  Mr.  Reed's  position  is  posi- 
tive, but  it  is  not  so  clearly  defined  affirmatively.  Per- 
haps it  comes  nearer  to  old-fashioned  Democracy  than 
to  anything  else,  and  this  ought  to  be  a  taking  platform 
in  Missouri,  where  the  Democratic  mind,  long  tutored 
ill  the  school  of  after-the-war  politics,  mainly  runs  in 
the  old  grooves. 

Now  comes  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  very  sick  man,  but 
by  no  means  a  dead  one.  An  invalid  he  is,  but  he  re- 
tains a  passionate  desire  for  power  and  an  equally  pas- 
sionate desire  to  punish  his  enemies  within  his  partj'. 
In  Mr.  Wilson's  opinion  the  policies  of  his  adminis- 
tration reflect  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  he  has  put  it  up  to  the  Democrats  of 
Missouri  to  sustain  his  position.  He  has  written  three 
letters  on  the  subject  of  the  senatorial  primary  in  Mis- 
souri, in  effect  serving  notice  upon  the  Democratic 
party  that  he  is  its  prophet  and  that  any  brand  of 
Democracy  that  does  not  bear  the  Wilson  label  is 
fraudulent.  He  has  stated  his  position  unequivocally, 
leaving  no  room  for  excuses  .or  alibis  in  the  event  that 
the  Democratic  voters  of  Missouri  reject  his  counsels. 
He  has  staked  his  all  on  the  outcome.  If  Reed  is  nomi- 
nated in  the  face  of  Mr.  Wilson's  opposition  the  latter 
may  be  regarded  as  politically  dead  and  buried.  He 
assures  this  result  by  the  boldness  with  which  he  has 
defined  the  issue. 

Mr.  Wilson's  latest  letter,  addressed  to  a  former  gov- 
ernor of  Missouri,  denounces  Reed  as  a  marplot  and 
asserts  that  his  nomination  would  be  fatal  to  the 
part)-,  not  only  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  but  broadly 
throughout  the  country.  He  does  not  in  express  terms 
say  that  such  a  result  would  turn  the  party  over  to 
the  machinations  of  its  late  candidate,  Mr.  Cox,  whom 
Mr.  Wilson  despises,  but  the  intimation  is  plain.  What 
effect  Wilson's  plea  will  have  upon  the  Democrats  of 
Missouri  nobody  can  now  foretell.  Certain  factions  of 
the  party  within  the  state,  other  than  the  Wilson 
faction,  are  unfriendly  or  lukewarm  toward  Reed,  but 
one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  all  who  resent  Wilson's 


effort  to  perpetuate  his  authority  in  the  party  are 
likely  to  turn  to  Reed's  support. 

Mr.  Wilson's  hold  upon  part)'  good-will  has  been  a 
good  deal  shaken  by  recent  eccentricities.  Take  the  case 
of  his  fierce  assault  upon  Senator  Reed  on  the  score  of 
the  latter's  course  in  connection  with  Federal  Re- 
ser%-e  legislation.  Wilson's  letter  was  positive  to  the 
degree  of  direct  abusiveness.  Reed's  reply  was  a 
squelcher  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  the  ex-President  immediately  following  senatorial 
action  upon  Federal  Reserve  legislation,  thanking  him 
(Reed)  for  his  course  therein.  It  was  a  case  of  lapse 
of  memory  on  the  part  of  a  sick  man,  an  angered  man, 
a  man  cherishing  an  unquenchable  hatred  of  one  who  at 
various  times  and  in  various  ways — notably  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  League  of  Nations — had  defied  his  authority. 
Then  there  is  the  other  very  recent  instance  in  which 
he  put  his  late  secretary  and  personal  friend,  Tumulty, 
in  a  hole.  Mr.  Tumulty  told  at  a  Democratic  dinner  in 
New  York  that  he  brought  from  the  President  a  certain 
message.  Mr.  \\"ilson  in  a  public  statement  declared 
that  he  gave  Tumulty  no  such  message  and  that,  as 
read  before  a  dinner  of  Democrats,  it  misrepresented 
his  views.  Again  lapse  of  memory  on  the  part  of 
a  sick  and  peevish  man.  Tumulty  bowed  meekly  to 
the  rebuke  of  his  late  chief,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  he  was  right  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  wrong. 
Mr.  Tumulty  has  said  to  confidential  friends  that  im- 
mediately following  the  interview  with  the  ex-Presi- 
dent, in  which  the  latter  had  given  him  the  message, 
he  wrote  down  the  phrases  then  fresh  in  his  mind. 
Despite  his  denials,  Mr.  Wilson  did  give  to  Tumulty 
the  message  as  delivered.  It  was  not  until  he  dis- 
covered that  what  he  had  said  was  interpreted  as 
friendly  to  Governor  Cox  that  his  denial  was  made.  It 
is  a  case  where  charity  is  due  to  one  whose  mind,  what- 
ever it  may  once  have  been,  is  no  longer  what  it  was. 

These  several  incidents  justify  a  plain  statement  con- 
cerning Mr.  ^^'ilson's  physical  and  mental  condition. 
There  is  no  doubt  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  fairly 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  man  in  these  recent  months 
that  his  mind  shares  the  infirmities  of  his  body.  He  is 
still  partly  paralyzed.  Helped  to  his  feet,  he  can 
stand  with  the  aid  of  a  cane  and  walk  a  very  short 
distance  in  halting  fashion.  His  mind  at  times  appears 
to  have  something  of  its  old  quality,  at  other  times  his 
mental  processes  are  fitful  and  uncertain.  Mentally  as 
well  as  physically  he  is  a  sick  man.  This  is  understood 
generally  at  \\'ashington,  manifestly  so  by  Senator  Reed. 
In  his  opening  speech  in  Missouri  last  week  the  latter 
took  the  right  line.  Much,  he  said  in  effect,  must  be 
pardoned  in  one  whose  labors,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  directed,  have  left  him  in  a  state  where  pas- 
sions and  vanities  blur  his  mind  and  nullify  his  capacity 
for  judgment. 


Again  the  Bonus. 
The  field  marshals  of  the  bonus  raid  are  fertile  in 
new  projects.  No  less  than  three  varied  proposals  have 
been  developed  within  tlie  last  month.  In  turn  they 
have  been  presented  to  the  President,  but  there  is  no 
indication  that  he  has  altered  his  position,  which  is 
that  any  measure  providing  a  bonus  shall  also  provide 
means  for  paying  it.  The  latest  plan  to  be  urged  is  an 
issue  of  bonds  based  on  our  foreign  war  credits,  accom- 
panied by  a  proposal  for  immediate  cash  payment  of 
something  like  fifty  dollars  per  man.  While  differing 
from  the  original  project,  this  plan  does  not  avoid  the 
original  objection  excepting  in  the  fact  that  it  measur- 
ably reduces  the  sum  to  be  paid  immediately  in  cash. 
Against  this  proposal  there  stands  in  full  force  every 
argument  against  the  original  project.  Figure  as  they 
may,  proponents  of  the  bonus  are  not  able  to  point  out 
a  way  by  which  the  government  can  pay  out  to  the  ex- 
service  men  the  sum  of  five  billion  dollars,  less  or  more, 
without    imposing    upon     the     country    an     enormous 
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financial  burden,  with  imposition  of  new  taxes  and  a 
prodigious  incubus  upon  business.  Furthermore,  the 
new  proposals,  like  that  which  came  before,  fail  to 
meet  the  arguments  that  the  scheme  is  fundamentally 
wrong  in  that  it  has  no  support  in  equity  and  that  it  has 
been  devised  wholly  in  political  interest — as  a  bribe  for 
the  votes  of  ex-service  men.  Discussion  in  and  out  of. 
the  public  press  is  all  to  one  effect,  namely,  that  the 
bonus  project  is  a  raid  pure  and  simple,  lacking  support 
in  any  argument  founded  in  equity  or  in  presumption 
of  welfare  to  the  presumptive  beneficiaries. 

That  a  bonus  bill  in  one  form  or  another  will  finally 
work  its  way  through  both  branches  of  Congress  seems 
probable.  The  House  has  already  passed  the  original 
bill  and  it  is  said  that  a  poll  of  the  Senate  exhibits 
commitments  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  or 
some  other  by  that  body.  Nobody  has  devised  a  plan 
in  conformity  with  the  President's  requirement  that  in 
providing  a  bonus  means  of  payment  shall  also  be 
provided.  The  prospect  is  that  in  one  form  or  another 
a  bill  will  be  put  up  to  the  President  defective  at  the 
point  of  his  demand.  In  that  case  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  President  will  veto  it.  In  view  of  the  many 
forms  of  pressure  that  will  be  put  upon  him,  this  will 
call  for  a  firm  head  and  a  firm  hand.  Mr.  Harding,  we 
believe,  will  find  in  his  sense  of  responsibility  and  in  his 
own  character  the  strength  to  do  his  duty.  And  if  he 
does  so  he  will  establish  himself  as  the  strongest  man 
who  has  sat  in  the  executive  chair  since  Grover  Cleve- 
land— perhaps  even  since  Abraham  Lincoln.  If  the 
President  shall  fail  to  meet  this  demand  in  the  spirit 
of  his  duty  it  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut, 
destroy  the  Republican  party.  A  political  organization 
in  full  control  of  the  government,  yet  not  strong  enough 
to  protect  the  country  against  a  colossal  raid  in  behoof 
of  a  class  and  in  obvious  concession  to  merely  political 
exigencies,  will  not  deserve,  as  it  will  not  have,  con- 
fidence   and    support    at   the    hands    of   the    American 

people.  t 

Genoa. 
Fundamental  differences  of  necessity  and  purpose  be- 
tween England  and  France  have  brought  the  Genoa 
Conference  to  collapse.  The  situation  is  easily  defined. 
For  her  welfare,  indeed  for  her  very  life,  England  must 
have  markets — markets  in  which  she  may  buy  raw  ma- 
terials to  feed  her  mills  and  in  which  she  may  sell  their 
product.  Three  or  more  million  English  workmen  are 
idle  and  supported  by  doles  from  the  government. 
Property  is  being  taxed  to  the  point  of  destroying  its 
value.  The  country  is  suffering  for  that  which  would 
be  supplied  by  revival  of  trade  with  Germany  and 
Russia. 

On  the  other  hand,  France  wants  protection.  Fear  of 
her  neighbor  beyond  the  Rhine  has  been  bred  into  her. 
Her  imperative  need  is  security.  In  a  sense  she  is 
better  off  than  England,  for  she  can  sustain  her  own 
people  from  her  own  soil;  but  in  another  sense  she 
suffers  by  comparison  because  of  her  exposed  position 
toward  an  embittered  and  revengeful  enemy  whose 
potential  pOAvers  are  vastly  greater  than  her  own. 

A  course  towards  Germany  and  Russia  that  would 
serve  the  interest  of  England  would,  in  the  view  of 
French  statesmen,  be  fatal  to  the  interest  of  France. 
The  two  national  purposes  are  so  essentially  dift'erent 
that  no  line  of  compromise  and  of  unified  action 
could  be  found.  Further  study  and  fresh  negotiation 
may  discover  a  workable  policy,  but  we  doubt  it. 
England  can  not  much  longer  carry  on  without  the 
markets  of  Germany  and  Russia.  Under  ideals  and 
motives  that  are  inbred,  France  will  not  abandon  her 
fears.  , 

A  Duty  of  Government. 
It  is  a  law  of  logic  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  right 
conclusion  you  must  start  from  a  true  premise — or  else 
have  the  extraordinary  luck  of  committing  two  mental 
blunders,  one  of  which  will  offset  the  other;  an  alterna- 
tive which  happens  so  seldom  as  not  to  be  worth  con- 
sidering. Going  wrong  in  our  political  thinking  does 
not  mean  mere  violation  of  form,  nor  even  running 
counter  to  some  old  sage's  precept.  It  involves  worse 
consequences  than  merely  getting  out  of  line  with  what 
has  been  taught.  Fallacious  political  reasoning  entails, 
wherever  it  becomes  the  basis  of  action,  evils  to  all 
society,  whether  those  evils  are  apparent  on  the  surface 
of  thing .  or  not.  When  in  order  to  serve  some  tempo- 
rary need  we  depart  from  good  sense  and  from  propo- 
sitions that  social  experience  has  proved  to  be  true, 
losses   result.     Sometimes   those   losses  are   of  such  a 


nature  that  they  can  be  foreseen,  and  the  electorate  re 
fuses  to  sanction  the  experiment  with  its  property  or 
its  social  and  commercial  arrangements.  That  is  why 
Mr.  Bryan  has  never  succeeded  in  making  himself 
President.  His  devices  for  improving  the  world  have 
embodied  too  much  enthusiasm  and  feeling,  and  too 
much  of  a  special  nature  rather  than  those  general  and 
objective  realities  on  which  alone  policy  can  safely  be 
based.  No  mere  opportunist  ever  accomplishes  perma- 
nent good  for  society,  no  matter  to  what  extent  the 
evils  of  his  compromises  with  the  pressing  exigency 
raaj'  be  veiled  in  the  endless  confusion  of  events. 

In  labor  troubles,  local  officials  in  this  country  have 
been  too  much  given  to  temporary  expedients  that 
promised  an  easy  peace.  They  have  compromised  au 
thority  and  rightness  of  principle  to  placate  faction  and 
to  quiet  noisy  minorities.  They  have  been  willing  to 
apply  general  principles  as  long  as  no  strong  private 
interest  opposed,  but  few  of  them  have  been  sufficiently 
conscientious,  sufficiently  strong  of  will  and  purpose,  to 
enforce  proper  policy  against  privilege  fortified  with  a 
formidable  bloc  of  ballots.  Hence  our  recurrent  con- 
cession to,  and  compromise  with,  the  solid  little  minority 
of  bad  labor  leaders  demanding  exemptions  from  the 
law  of  the  land  and  from  the  operation  of  the  only 
policies  on  which  society  can  safely  conduct  its  affairs. 
Recognizing  the  privilege  of  law-breaking  in  order  to 
win  private  wars  against  emploj'ers,  a  privilege  never 
openly  asserted  but  nevertheless  exercised  in  one  in- 
dustrial dispute  after  another,  has  grown  to  be  almost 
a  habit  of  municipal  officials,  and  almost  expected  by 
helpless  city  populations;  whose  best  interests  are  not 
served,  but  sacrificed,  by  such  injustices. 

That  is  a  Chinese  attitude.  The  history  of  China  for 
thousands  of  years  has  been  one  compromise  with 
wrong  after  another.  Things  are  never  fought  out  to 
a  finish,  but  settled  at  a  price  for  the  sake  of  present 
peace.  Compromise  with  evil  for  any  excuse  whatever 
always  contains  the  seeds  of  future  war.  It  is  a  mere 
postponement  of  trouble.  W'atterson  said  of  the  tariff 
that  it  would  never  be  settled  until  it  was  "settled 
It" — and  that  is  true  of  all  things  political.  The 
population  of  China  today  groans  under  intolerable 
burdens  of  maladministration  and  evil  custom  con- 
sciously adopted  at  some  time  or  another  as  a  conces- 
sion to  force  and  menace.  The  rampant  graft,  the 
wholesale  squeeze  of  the  comprador  class,  the  national 
institution  of  highway  robbery  which  has  a  tendency  to 
grow  under  the  creative  powers  of  more  gifted  bandits 
into  widespread  rebellions,  all  these  things,  and  more 
of  which  they  are  but  the  symbols,  have  their  roots  in 
this  weakness  of  public  policy,  and  will  probably  take 
generations  to  eliminate.  China  long  will  suffer  for 
compromising  with  evil  instead  of  fighting  things 
through.  And  every  time  we  in  this  country  adopt  a 
policy  of  temporizing  with  a  wrong  we  shall  merely  be 
selling  the  future  for  the  present,  and  the  account  will 
be  heavy  to  pay.  We  have  been  doing  it  in  our  labor 
policy  ever  since  the  outbreaks  of  the  "Mollie  Ma- 
guires." 

Hence  there  is  refreshment,  encouragement,  and  a 
renewal  of  hope,  in  the  recent  statement  of  the  Chicago 
chief  of  police,  Charles  C.  Fitzmorris,  on  the  current 
labor  troubles  of  that  city.  He  has  the  right  concep- 
tion of  his  duty  and  of  his  relations  to  the  public  whose 
trusted  servant  he  is — the  whole  public,  not  merely 
the  organized-labor  part  of  it.  He  is  not  fussing  about 
psychology  or  some  other  fad  in  police  work.  If  he  has 
any  strange,  wild  sociological  theories  he  is  keeping 
them  to  himself  just  now.  He  is  not  charging  crime 
to  social  conditions.  He  has  been  in  a  serious  position, 
his  city  threatened  with  destruction  by  dynamiters, 
probably  his  own  life  in  danger.  In  the  midst  of  it  he 
utters  fundamental  truth  about  the  duty  of  government 
under  such  circumstances,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  care 
who  dislikes  it.  He  says :  "The  function  of  every  mu- 
nicipal police  organization  is  to  enforce  the  law  and 
preserve  order.  As  an  arm  of  civic  government  it  has 
no  concern  with  the  merits  of  the  disputes  between 
employers  and  workers,  but  it  can  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ignore  destruction  of  life  and  property." 

That  is  as  true  as  gospel.  It  will  be  true  as  long  as 
government  exists  that  is  worthy  of  respect.  When  it 
ceases  to  be  true,  government  worthy  of  respect  will 
cease  to  exist.  There  can  not  be  special  privilege  in  a 
free  country.  There  can  not  be  license  to  commit  crime 
and  carry  on  private  war.  Compromising  with  evil 
men  in  order  to  secure  "industrial  peace"  is  never  worth 
while,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  permanent  industrial 


peace,  and  when  we  make  such  concessions  we  are  pay- 
ing for  goods  that  we  can  never  get.  The  labor  ques- 
tion will  not  be  clarified  until  officials  recognize  them- 
selves as  impartial  umpires.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Chi- 
cago police  chief  can  hold  that  attitude;  and  that  our 
local  authorities  may,  in  the  two  strikes  now  going  on 
in  San  Francisco,  follow  his  example. 


Our  Demoralized  Police — and  "Why. 

The  statutes  of  California  and  the  ordinances  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  taken  together  supply 
a  complete  code  of  instruction  and  authorization  for  the 
San  Francisco  police  force.  It  would  seem  that  the 
police  department,  even  individual  policemen,  should  be 
able  easily  to  determine  what  are  the  obligations,  the 
duties,  the  restrictions,  in  the  work  of  policing  the  city. 
But  as  often  happens  there  is  wide  divergence  be- 
tween theory  and  fact.  Since  time  out  of  mind  the 
police  department  of  San  Francisco  has  taken  its  or- 
ders, not  from  the  Law,  but  from  the  mayor's  office — 
sifting  down  through  the  board  of  police  commis- 
sioners, the  chief  of  police,  the  various  captains  of 
police,  etc.  Our  police  department  has  been  controlled 
in  its  operations  by  a  series  of  "policies."  each  reflect- 
ing the  attitude  of  whoever  happens  to  be  mayor,  or 
to  be  more  accurate,  of  whoever  happens  to  "run"  the 
mayor.  Law  has  less  to  do  with  the  direction  of  our 
police  department  than  the  arbitrary  will  of  somebody 
who  officially  or  through  arrangement  holds  himself 
superior  to  the  Law. 

Within  recent  memory  we  have  had  a  variety  of 
policies"  governing  the  course  of  the  department. 
Mayor  Schmitz  employed  the  police  as  a  club  in  pro- 
motion of  the  sordid  interests  of  the  Ruef  regime. 
Mayor  Taylor  made  use  of  the  police  to  support  the 
Spreckels-Phelan  syndicate.  Mayor  McCarthy  made 
the  police  an  adjunct  to  the  laborite  regime.  Mayor 
Rolph  has  used  the  police  variously  through  a 
series  of  temporary  policies.  .-Kt  times  it  has  served 
his  interest  with  organized  labor,  at  other  times  it  has 
served  to  promote  his  political  ambitions.  More  re- 
cently its  activities  have  seemed  to  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  conservative  influences,  and  common  gossip  has 
supplied  adequate  explanation  therefor. 

In  brief  the  laws  defining  the  obligations,  duties,  and 
restrictions  of  the  San  Francisco  police  have  had  less 
to  do  with  department  administration  than  the  will  or 
the  interest  of  somebody,  officially  or  otherwise,  in  con- 
trol of  the  city  government.  Members  of  the  police 
force  from  the  chief  of  police  down  to  the  youngest 
patrolman  have  been  drilled  under  a  system  tending  to 
destruction  of  individual  character.  The  surprising 
fact  is,  not  that  some  members  of  the  police  force  are 
corrupt,  but  that  any  of  them  should  be  honest.  For 
these  twenty  years  and  more  the  police  department  of 
San  Francisco  has  been  in  effect  a  school  of  demorali- 
zation. 

Within  the  last  two  years  prohibition  has  had  its 
part  in  corrupting  the  police  force.  To  men  ready 
drilled  in  contempt  of  the  Law  it  has  brought  new 
temptations,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  many  in- 
stances those  employed  to  enforce  the  Law  have  been 
active  agents  in  its  evasion.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
of  a  man,  schooled  in  illegality  and  corrupted  by  sinis- 
ter practices,  to  resist  opportunities  of  extraordinary 
profit  when  presented  to  him  under  conditions  of  prac- 
tical security  against  exposure. 


Indiana. 

Further  study  of  the  returns  of  the  Indiana  primary, 
with  analysis  of  the  conditions  back  of  it,  tend  to  nul- 
lify the  impression  that  the  result  is  a  species  of  "back- 
wash" against  the  Administration.  It  is  to  be  remem-- 
bered  that  Mr.  Beveridge  has  a  record  of  twelve  years' 
notable  ser\'ice  in  the  Senate  and  that  in  the  period  of 
his  retirement  he  has  made  a  really  great  contribution, 
in  his  "Life  of  John  Marshall,"  to  the  historical  litera- 
ture of  the  country.  His  book  has  in  truth  augmented 
his  old-time  popularity  in  a  state  that  prides  itself 
upon  the  achievements  of  its  literary  men.  It  is  further 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Beveridge  is  an  engaging  per- 
sonal figure  and  that  he  made  a  brilliant  campaign, 
largely  through  astute  appeal  to  the  women  of  Indiana. 
For  something  more  than  two  years  he  has  gone  up  and 
down  the  state  addressing  women's  clubs  and  whatever 
other  social  organizations  invited  him;  and  as  an  at- 
tractive speaker  he  was  invited  everywhere.  It  is  also 
to  be  remembered  that  Beveridge  had  the  support  of 
Senator   Watson,   not   so  much  because   Watson   is   a 
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friend  of  Beveridge  as  because  he  is  and  has  long  been 
an  open  enemy  of  Senator  New.  The  result  has  given 
the  .nomination  to  Beveridge,  but  it  has  also  wrested 
from  New  and  given  to  Watson  the  political  control  he 
has  long  desired. 

Further  explanation  comes  from  a  very  capable  ob- 
server, Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Dean  of  Jamestown,  Indiana, 
in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Herald.  "Those,"  declares 
Dean,  "who  see  in  the  triumph  of  Beveridge  repudia- 
tion of  the  Harding  administration  are  not  looking 
through  the  eyes  of  the  Indiana  farmers  and  business 
men."  He  proceeds  to  explain  that  while  Senator  New 
has  in  the  main  been  a  friend  and  supporter  of  the 
Harding  administration,  he  has  at  one  point,  and  a  very 
important  one,  stood  in  opposition.  Mr.  Dean's  inter- 
pretation is  to  the  effect  that  it  was  largely  as  a  pro- 
ponent of  the  bonus  raid  that  New  incurred  the  resent- 
ment of  multitudes  of  taj:payers  and  voters.  "Indiana," 
declares  Mr.  Dean,  "is  for  the  President  in  its  faith 
that  he  will  veto  the  bonus  project;  it  is  against  any 
man  who  has  been  active  in  promotion  of  bonus  legis 
lation." 

It  is  still  further  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Beveridge 
in  his  senatorial  candidacy  stood  before  the  people  of 
Indiana  as  a  pronounced  and  ardent  friend  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. Specifically,  he  took  ground  against  the 
agricultural  bloc  and  against  any  other  factional  or- 
ganization in  Congress  tending  to  weaken  the  party 
system.  Nobody,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Dean  and 
other  observers,  voted  for  Mr.  Beveridge  with  the 
idea  that  his  success  would  imply  a  slap  at  the  Presi- 
dent or  other  than  a  contribution  to  the  strength  of  the 
Administration  backing  the  Senate. 

In  the  Democratic  primary  former  Governor  Ralston 
was  given  the  nomination.  Ralston  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  Tom  Taggart  and  his  very  formidable  organi- 
zation, and  his  canvass  will  not  lack  for  funds.  The 
campaign  is  sure  to  be  a  warm  one,  with  the  chances 
of  election  largely  in  Beveridge's  favor. 


proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  whereby  a 
board  not  yet  appointed,  and  hence  as  yet  unknown,  is 
to  be  given  a  blanket  power  of  attorney  to  dispose  of 
the  vast  sum  of  $500,000,000  OR  MORE,  in  any  way 
which  it  may  decide  will  promote  the  production  and 
sale  of  electric  energy.  The  OR  MORE  is  not  a  fig- 
ment of  the  imagination,  nor  an  invention  of  evil  per- 
sons bent  upon  discrediting  a  sublime  and  beautiful 
effort  to  introduce  the  blessings  of  socialism  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  distinctly  provided  for  in  the  proposed 
amendment,  which  reads :  "Bonds  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, not  exceeding  the  sum  of  five  hundred  million 
dollars  (unless  additional  bonds  are  duly  authorized  by 
law),  may  be  issued  and  sold  from  time  to  time  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  article,  and  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  State  of  California  is  hereby  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  said  bonds  as  the 
same  mature,  and  the  interest  accruing  thereon  as  the 
same  falls  due."  The  italics  are  ours.  In  other  words, 
the  issue  is  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  million  dollars, 
unless  it  shall  exceed  it — a  sort  of  limitation  charac- 
teristic of  the  entire  scheme. 


VOICES  FROM  THE  PRESS. 


A  FAMILY  QUARREL. 
(Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.) 
There  is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  in  the  Democratic  effort 
to  read  into  the  Indiana  Republican  primary  results  a  slap 
at  the  Harding  administration.  The  Beveridge-New  contest  in 
Indiana  was  a  family  quarrel,  but  the  head  of  the  Republican 
household  was  in  no  way  involved  therein.  The  Harding 
administration  was  not  an  issue  nor  was  any  act  of  the  Ad- 
ministration dragged  in  as  an  issue.  Former  Senator  Bev- 
eridge did  not  attack  the  Administration  or  the  Harding  poli- 
cies. Nor  d'd  he  assail  Senator  New's  close  personal  affilia- 
tions, his  David-and-Jonathan  friendship  with  President  Hard- 
ng,  that  goes  back  to  the  President's  own  happier  senatorial 
days.  "Newberry-ism"  was  mentioned  in  the  campaign,  but 
hardly  more  than  mentioned.  In  fact,  the  Indiana  Republican 
primary  seems  to  have  been  an  issueless  kind  of  struggle,  un- 
heated,  without  great  bitterness,  devoid  of  shocks  and  clashes. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  Kind  Word. 

New  Orleans,  May  4,  1922. 
To  THE  Editor — Sir:  I  can  not  refrain  from  expressing 
my  appreciation  for  the  splendid  editorial  entitled  "The  Faith 
of  France"  appearing  in  the  Argonaut  of  April  29th.  It  is  so 
absolutely  true  and  impartial,  so  clearly  and  forcibly  written 
that  you  deserve  thanks  from  every  man  who  wants  to  get 
the  right  view  of  the  French  situation.  You  can  not  write 
too  much  on  this  and  other  topics,  such  as  the  bonus,  etc. 

Very  truly.  A.  L.  Vories. 


NOT  A  NIGGARDLY  NATION. 
(Washington  Post.) 
A  statement  compiled  by  the  government  authorities  throws 
much  light  upon  the  government's  attitude  toward  its  de- 
fenders. The  figures  are  brought  up  to  April  1st,  and  show 
that  a  total  of  $1,996,260,634  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
welfare  of  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  war,  in  such  items 
as  family  allowances,  insurance,  hospitals,  vocational  training, 
etc.  The  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1923  are  $406,- 
038,842  for  these  purposes.  Thus  the  United  States  is  ex- 
pending more  than  $1,000,000  a  day  for  the  welfare  of  "the 
boys."  .  .  .  The  number  of  former  service  men  receiving 
vocational  training  is  108,200.  The  average  received  per 
month  by  each  man  is  $115.  Other  figures  on  wounded  and 
disabled  men  are  as  follows:  Approximately  30,000  are  now 
in  hospitals.  The  total  number  wounded  is  208,526.  The  total 
number  discharged  for  disability  is  251,916.  The  government 
is  paying  compensation  on  50,420  death  claims  and  156,539 
disability  cases.  The  amount  paid  last  month  for  this  com- 
pensation was  $10,340,000.  The  government  is  paying  in- 
surance on  134,550  death  claims  and  6299  disability  claims. 
The  amount  paid  in  war  risk  term  insurance  last  month  was 
$8,454,069.  The  commuted  value  of  war  risk  term  insurance 
allowed   by    the   government    is    $1,326,935,835. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  in  general  statements  widely 
circulated  throughout  the  country,  and  Mr.  La  Fol- 
lette  in  the  National  Senate,  continue  to  preach  that 
the  true  method  of  conserving  oil  is  to  let  it  remain 
untouched  underground.  But  after  the  manner  of  most 
theorists  these  propagandists  are  either  ignorant  of  the 
facts  or  in  blind  devotion  to  their  preconceptions  ignore 
them.  Oil  underground  refuses  to  separate  itself  into 
compartments  with  the  boundaries  of  surface  survey. 
Adjacent  to  all  the  navy  reserves,  which  the  propa- 
gandists insist  must  be  left  untouched,  are  privately- 
owned  lands.  Wells  put  down  on  these  private  lands 
will  draw  from  the  same  pools  that  underlie  the  navy 
reserves.  According  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  ought  to  know  what  it  is  talking  about,  privately- 
owned  wells  in  California  have  depleted  the  common 
pools  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  barrels. 


An  immediate  consideration  relates  to  the  navy  oil 
reserve  in  Wyoming,  known  as  the  Teapot  Dome.  It 
is  not  alleged  that  privately-owned  wells  are  depleting 
the  pool  under  the  navy  reserve,  but  it  is  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  private  wells  pres- 
ently will  be  doing  so.  The  department  declares  that 
its  investigations  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  Teapot 
Dome  pool  can  be  drained  by  adjacent  privately-owned 
wells.  Senator  La  FoUette,  setting  himself  up  as  an 
expert,  declares  that  the  department  is  in  error.  Fur- 
ther, he  asserts  that  if  the  Teapot  Dome  pool  shall  be 
drained  the  government  should  make  the  private  ope- 
rators give  back  the  amount  of  oil  they  take  from 
under  the  navy  reserve.  Just  how  this  may  be  deter- 
mined nobody  is  able  to  see.  Mr.  La  FoUette  is  sec- 
onded in  his  contention  by  former  Governor  Brooks  of 
Wyoming,  who  insists  that  the  navy  reserve  in  the  Tea- 
pot Dome  district  shall  be  left  untouched.  Mr.  Brooks' 
position  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  He  is  the  presi- 
dent and  chief  owner  of  a  company  whose  lands  and 
wells  adjoin  the  Teapot  Dome.  Under  the  Pinchot- 
La  FoUette  policy  of  "conserving  the  oil  underground," 
Governor  Brooks'  company  would  profit  vastly,  since 
the  pool  under  Teapot  Dome  would,  if  Interior  Depart- 
ment experts  are  to  be  believed,  flow  into  Mr.  Brooke 
wells. 


Prosperity  Threatens  the  Railroads. 

San  Francisco,  May  11,  1922. 
To  THE  Editor — Sir:  Gustav  Lindenthal,  one  of  the  great- 
est and  best  informed  transportation  engineers  and  bridge- 
builders  in  the  world,  has  recently  recorded  it  as  his  con- 
sidered opinion  that :  "One  could  not  find  the  money  today 
to  build  a  transcontinental  railway.  /  doubt  if  the  money 
could  he  found  to  build  a  new  five  hundred  miles  anywhere  in 
this  country."  Five  hundred  new  miles  in  this  whole  broad 
land  of  ours !  We  have  3,026,789  square  miles  of  territory 
inhabited  by  105,000,000  of  people  served  by  250,000  miles  of 
railway,  but  thirtj-five  and  a  half  inhabitants  and  one-twelfth 
miles  of  railway  to  each  square  miles  of  territory  we  own. 
From  1910  to  1920  our  population  increased  by  more  than  14 
per  cent.;  our  railway  mileage  and  facilities  by  but  6.4  per 
cent.     What  does  it  mean? 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  stated  on  March  9th  that  since 
190S  railway  freight  and  passenger  needs  have  been  expand- 
ing at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum.  During  the  same 
period  roadbeds,  equipment,  and  facilities  have  expanded  at 
the  annual  rate  of  but  3.7  per  cent.  This  translates  itself  into 
the  appalling  fact  that  the  railway  transportation  supply  is  at 
least  46.2  per  cent,  behind  the  country's  normal  needs,  and 
growing   steadily    less. 

With  five  hundred  new  miles  as  the  extreme  possible  in- 
crease for  the  entire  countrj',  California's  proportion  would 
be  seventeen  and  a  half  miles.  From  1910  to  1920  Califor 
nia's  population  increased  44  per  cent,  and  its  railway  mileage 
8  per  cent.  This  leaves  California's  transportation  supply  in 
1922  more  than  40  per  cent,  below  its  normal  needs;  and  if 
Mr.  Lindenthal  is  right,  all  the  increase  the  railways  can  pos- 
sibly finance  is  .00021  per  cent. ;  for  that  is  what  seventeen 
and  a  half  miles  come  to.  In  1921  grapes  rotted  in  our  ware- 
houses, and  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  produce  decayed 
where  they  grew.  This  was  in  part  due  to  want  of  a  market, 
but  in  other  part  to  the  railways'  physical  inability  to  supply 
cars  in  which  to  reach  the  markets.  Ask  any  grape  grower  in 
the  San  Joaquin  or  fruit  producer  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
whether  last  year  he  was  able  to  get  all  his  produce  to  its 
market,  or  if  he  did,  if  he  got  it  there  in  good  condition  or 
what  he  lost  because  he  couldn't. 

It  is  said  that  the  great  Sutter  Basin  project,  which  Ogden 
Armour  is  supposed  to  be  backing,  gave  awav  most  that  it 
produced  in  1921  because  it  could  not  get  cars  to  get  it  out. 
If  Ogden  Armour  can't  get  cars  to  transport  his  produce  a 
"fat  chance"  Bill  Jones  or  John  Smith  has  of  getting  them. 
As  Octavius  Roy  Cohen  would  phrase  it,  "The  cars  jest 
nacheraly  aint."  If  with  the  business  of  the  country  on  a 
basis  of  60  per  cent,  of  normal  as  it  is  today  the  railways 
are  only  just  able  to  furnish  transportation  for  it,  when  we 
get  back  to  100  per  cent,  normal,  as  we  are  slowly  but  surely 
doing,  what  is  going  to  be  the  transportation  answer? 

Every  transportation  sharp  is  yelling  that  a  return  to  pros- 
perity under  present  transportation  conditions  will  mean  dis- 
aster. Their  outcry  will  be  as  a  gentle  summer  zephyr  when 
compared  with  the  anguished  future  shrieks  of  the  shippers 
unless  transportation  facilities  are  improved  before  prosperity 
gets  off  at  the  old  home  station.  In  the  meantime  the  rail- 
ways seem  to  be  preparing  an  alibi  by  claiming  it  isn't  their 
fault  and  is  somebody  else's.  It  is  rather  reminiscent  of  Bill 
Devery's  description  of  "the  man  who  fought  with  a  feather 
duster." 

Who  cares  whose  fault  it  was  in  the  past?  Who  cares 
whose  fault  it  is  in  the  present,  unless  the  knowledge  will 
help  solve  the  problem?  That  is  beside  the  question.  The 
railways  can't  build  and  equip  if  they  can't  finance;  if  they 
can't  finance,  they  can't  build  and  equip.  The  answer  is  the 
same  from  whichever  way  you  take  it.  It  lets  the  railways 
out,  but  it  doesn't  solve  the  problem,  and  the  problem  must 
be  solved ;   for. 

Transportation   means  prosperity. 

Transportation   means  development. 

Transportation  means  life  itself.  James  G.  Elaine. 


LENIN  RECOGNIZED. 
(Mobile,  Alabama,  Register.) 
Why  recognize  the  red  autocracy  of  Lenin,  which,  compared 
with  the  mild  lash  of  Czarism,  has  scourged  the  Russian 
people  with  scorpions  ?  Samuel  Gompers  said  last  Sunday  in 
Chicago ;  "I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  constitute  a 
more  needless  and  base  betrayal  of  civilization  than  American 
recognition  of  Bolshevist  tyranny."  It  is  the  truth.  Lenin, 
once  a  socialist,  posed  later  as  a  communist.  But  he  is  nei- 
ther. He  is  an  absolutist,  a  Ghenghis  Khan,  using  socialism 
and  communism  to  clear  the  way  by  destruction  for  that  ter- 
rible one-man  dictatorship  of  the  world,  of  which  he  has  long 
dreamed.  He  has  enslaved  Russia  politically  to  a  degree  un- 
known in  Romanoff  times.  He  is  persecuting  even  the  revo- 
lutionary socialists.  What  he  has  done  to  Russia  economically 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  by  way  of  small  change  his 
printing  presses  are  now  printing  1,000,000-rubIe  notes. 


KLANISH  KONFUSION. 
(Spokane  Spokesman-Review.) 
"There  isn't  a  secret  service  in  the  world  as  large  as  this 
one ;  thousands  of  eyes  are  watching  your  every  move," 
boasted  Harry  Graham  of  Boston,  an  international  organizer 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  in  a  public  debate  with  the  mayor  of 
Kansas  City.  The  speaker  attempted  to  justify  the  secretive 
methods  of  his  organization  with  the  flimsy  excuse  that  "se- 
crecy was  essential  to  the  preservation  of  Christianity  in  the 
early  daj'S  of  Roman  persecution."  If  the  Boston  organizer 
had  a  rudimentary  sense  of  humor  he  would  see  the  absurdity 
of  comparing  the  Roman  Empire  with  the  United  States, 
Christianity  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  and  the  persecution  of 
the  early  day  Christians  with  the  long  forbearance  of  the 
American  people  and  the  law  in  dealing  with  a  night-riding 
secret   organization. 


BETTER  ATHLETES. 
(Galveston  Daily  News.) 
Is  the  present  generation  of  athletes  a  superior  one?  Do 
the  contenders  in  sports  today  utterly  outshine  those  that  have 
one  before?  The  Kansas  City  Star  says  that  the  first  na- 
tional championship  broad  jump  record  was  17  feet  4  inches. 
It  is  more  than  25  feet  now.  In  the  first  national  contest  at 
pole-vaulting  a  man  named  McNicol  came  out  best  with  9 
feet  7  inches.  Foss  now  sails  over  the  bar  at  13  feet  and 
better.  The  shot-put  record  started  out  at  32  feet  5  inches. 
They  can  throw  it  more  than  50  feet  now.  Against  the  old 
high  jump  mark  of  5  feet  5  inches  is  the  new  one  of  6  feet 
474  inches.  And  so  it  goes.  One  record  falls  after  andther 
and  new  records  go  up  in  their  places.  Says  the  writer  in  the 
Star:  "The  differences  in  the  athletic  performances  of  the 
boys  of  today,  as  compared  with  the  lads  of  yesterday,  is  so 
great  that  it  unquestionably  proves  a  marked  superiority  of 
the  present  generation." 


WHERE  LIQUIDITY  COUNTS. 
(Wall  Street  Journal.) 
If  people  would  regard  a  central  bank's  discount  rate  in 
the  light  of  a  protective  measure,  there  would  be  less  mis- 
understanding about  the  workings  of  a  central  banking  system. 
It  is  the  money  market  which  forces  up  the  Federal  Reserve 
discount  rate.  .  .  .  The  following  reference  is  made  to  a 
statement  in  the  Washington  Times:  "If  you  wanted  to 
gamble  on  the  Stock  Exchange  yesterday  you  could  borrow 
money  for  the  purpose  at  3  per  cent.,  the  lowest  price  in  a 
long  time."  Here  again  is  an  instance  of  failure  to  appreciate 
values  in  the  money  market.  The  matter  of  liquidity  in  the 
class  of  collateral  dealt  with  in  Wall  Street,  and  that  which 
the  farmer  has  to  offer,  is  conveniently  ignored.  If  the 
farmer's  collateral  could  be  turned  into  cash  in  five  minutes 
he  would  be  the  most  favored  borrower  in  the  country. 


The  so-called  Water  and  Power  Act,  to  come  before 
the  voters  next  November,  is  not  an  "act,"  in  the  sense 
of  being  a  statute,  within  the  power  of  the  legislature 
to  modify  or  repeal  if  it  should  prove  unwise 


It  is  : 


Chess  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  probably  the  most 
scientific,  game  known.  Its  origin  is  mysterious.  It 
was  mentioned  in  Oriental  literature  about  2000  B.  C. 
It  was  originally  played  in  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia, 
and  subsequently  was  known  in  Spain  and  Western  Eu- 
rope. It  is  said  that  it  was  invented  in  order  to  teach 
the  art  of  war. 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are  3064  languages  in  the 
world  and  more  than  1000  different  religious  sects. 


IT'S  A  NATION.\L  EPIDEMIC. 
(Asheville,  North  Carolina,  Citizen.) 
Baseball  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of  fans  who  would  not 
be  discouraged  has  won  baseball  for  Asheville  this  season. 
Oates  Park  once  more  will  be  the  afternoon  arena  for  the 
contending  teams,  and  Asheville's  will  be  there.  Tired  busi- 
ness men  will  once  more  find  incentive  to  speed  up  the 
morning's  work  so  that  they  may  find  psychic  recreation  and 
rejuvenation  in  the  grandstand  and  the  bleachers. 


NEXT  TO  THE  BEST  DRAW. 
(Kansas  City  Star.) 
Look  at  John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  and 
Joe  Cannon.  They  never  relied  on  the  draw.  A  careful  man 
can  do  better  these  days  with  a  sensible  diet,  and  a  few 
demonstrated  rules  of  health,  than  the  draw  ever  did  for  any- 
body. Bud  Ballew  might  have  lived  to  be  as  old  as  any  of 
those  named  if  he  hadn't  believed  his  draw  to  be  the  quickest 
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■j-ng.  Probably  it  wasn't  anything  better  than  a  1910  draw 
— ^and  look  what  science  has  done  since  1910!  The  lesson  is 
that  no  draw  is  quick  enough  when  it  meets  a  quicker.  Prob- 
ably it's  better  and  safer  never  to  cultivate  a  draw  at  all.  It 
a  man  wanted  to  live  long  he  should  learn  how  to  live,  not 
how  to  draw.  That  seems  to  be  the  lesson  of  Bud  Rallevv, 
the  man  who  had  the  ^lcxt  to  the  (juickest  draw  in  \Vichit3 
Falls. 


SUPPLYING  THE  WRONG  THING. 
(Byron  Times.) 
The  $500,000,000  water  and  power  measure,  known  as  the 
hydro-electric  act,  is  misnamed.  It  should  be  called  the  hydro- 
phobia act,  for  its  bite  is  vicious  and  poisonous,  and  may 
infect  the  whole  state.  If  all  of  the  forty-eight  states  of 
the  Union  were  to  be  saddled  with  a  half-billion-dollar  bonded 
debt,  tax  free,  it  would  amount  to  $24,000,000,000,  greater 
than  the  debt  the  United  States  incurred  in  the  world  war. 
Reduction  of  taxation  is  what  is  needed — not  more  bonds,  par- 
ticularly bonds  to  help  disrupt  the  privately-owned  public 
utilities  of  the  state,  in  which  tens  of  thousands  of  private 
citizens  have  invested  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and 
which  for  thirty  3'ears  have  been  developing  power  ahead 
of  the  requirements  of  the  state. 


MORE  TAXES,  LESS  PRODUCTION. 
( San  Mateo  Times. ) 
You  can  not  exempt  half  the  property  of  the  state  from 
taxation  without  doubling  the  burden  on  the  remainder.  Y'ou 
can  not  put  the  state  in  competition  with  private  business  and 
expect  individual  industry  to  exist.  The  peonle  of  California 
would  do  well  to  consider  these  points  before  being  led  into 
such  a  scheme  as  the  state  water  and  power  act. 


A   NON-PARTISAN  LEAGUE  METHOD. 

(Hanford   Morning  Journal.) 

The  work  of  gathering  funds  with  which  to  finance  the 
campaign  to  vote  into  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, if  possible,  the  "California  Water  and  Power  Act," 
which  is  to  be  submitted  in  the  November  election,  is  being 
prosecuted  in  this  immediate  territory  by  agents  of  the  organi- 
zation  which   is   fathering   the   measure. 

Farmers,  business  men,  and  citizens  in  general  are  being 
solicited  for  "donations"  of  $10  each — a  membership  fee,  in 
the  proper  sense,  in  the  organization  which  is  formed  to  put 
the  amendment  over  at  the  election  next  fall. 

It  seems  curious  that  a  campaign  fund  should  be  necessary 
to  put  across  legislation  which  proponents  loudly  declare  is 
"in  the  interest  of  the  people."  It  only  shows  that  the  pro- 
ponents realize  that  they  have  a  measure  which  is  sure  to 
prove  unpopular  with  "the  people"  who  are  vitally  interested, 
and  funds  must  be  raised  with  which  to  lure  votes  through 
campaign  publicity,   speaking,   and  field  agents  over  the  state. 


A  "SELLING  NATION." 
(New  York  Times.) 
The  head  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany, home  from  a  business  trip  to  Europe,  was  naturally 
asked  for  his  views  about  shipping  and  trade.  Mr.  Franklin 
stated  them  in  a  few  words.  The  merchant  marine  situation 
would  not  improve,  he  thought,  "until  goods  are  moving  again 
to  all  parts  of  the  world."  The  great  business  of  America,  in 
his  opinion,  is  moving  products  to  outside  markets.  The 
reason  is  that  "we  are  a  selling  nation  and  the  United  States 
should  do  e\'erything  possible  to  stimulate  its  selling  powers 
abroad."  This  has  often  been  affirmed,  but  never  in  a  more 
sententious  manner.  On  our  exportable  10  per  cent,  surplus 
in  both  manufactures  and  raw  materials,  American  prosperity 
is  recognized  by  all  impartial  economists  to  depend.  If  there 
is  no  enlarged  foreign  trade,  there  will  be  no  revival  in  ship- 
ping;  no  recovery  of  industry,   no   stimulus  to  agriculture. 


KEEPING  THE  UNIVERSITY  TOGETHER. 
(Sacramento  Union.) 

Little  surprise  will  be  felt  at  the  announcement  of  the 
California  Agricultural  Commission  in  New  York  last  week 
that  it  will  recommend  that  the  College  of  Agriculture  be 
maintained  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University  of  California. 

The  policy  of  a  centralized  administration  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  of  a  close  affiliation  with  the  academic 
departments  of  the  university  has  been  that  which  has  been 
wisely  followed  from  the  inception  of  agricultural  teaching  at 
the  university.  It  has  been  a  policy  commended  by  good 
sense  and  based  on  sound  principles  of  economy.  It  has 
been  the  policy  followed  by  the  principal  state  universities  of 
the  country  and  is  the  goal  toward  which  those  states  which 
have  separate  institutions  are  now  progressing. 

All  these  facts  and  many  more  supporting  the  present  plan 
now  in  effect  in  California  were  known  before  the  present 
investigating  committee  was  created.  There  has  been  little 
evidence  which  it  could  gather  on  its  long  journey  which  could 
change  them,  but  the  committee  has  undoubtedly  listened  to 
much  substantial  testimony  on  the  prevailing  California  plan 
and  why  it  should  be  retained. 

The  decision  of  the  committee  should  set  at  rest  the  agita- 
tion which  everj'  so  often  develops  to  dismember  the  uni- 
versity of  its  agricultural  activities.  Critics  of  the  methods 
employed  at  the  farm  school  and  at  Berkeley  have  without 
any  intervening  reasoning  believed  that  an  independent  agri- 
cultural school  would  end  all  the  difficulties  and  immediately 
give  to  the  farming  interests  the  things  which  they  wanted. 
The  committee's  investigations  should  now  set  that  idea  at 
rest.  It  should  help  these  critics  to  the  more  useful  course 
of  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  deficiencies  that 
present  themselves  and  bringing  an  insistent  but  dignified 
pressure  to  bear  to  have  them  remedied. 

The  university  has  always  shown  a  disposition  to  meet 
more  than  half  way  any  movement  for  revisions  and  changes 
backed  by  people  who  knew  what  they  were  talking  about. 


A  TREATY-BREAKING  TREATY. 
(Manchester  Guardian.) 
Article  260  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  reserves  the  rights 
of  the  Reparation  Commission  over  German  property  con- 
fiscated by  Russia,  and  even  if  these  rights  are  called  aca- 
demic their  renunciation  by  Germany  in  favor  of  Russia 
appears  to  constitute  a  technical  breach  of  the  treaty.  Apart 
from  this,  the  Germans,  who  have  only  got  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
to  thank  for  the  holding  of  the  Conference  at  all  and  for 
the  first  big  constructive  effort  to  bring  order  to  the  economic 
life  of  Europe,  have  made  his  task  enormously  more  difficult 
and,  for  the  moment  at  least,  done  their  best  to  convince  him 
that  he  made  a  mistake  in  asking  their  cooperation.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  gratitude.  On  balance  of  the  last  three 
years  C^ermans  have  nothing  to  be  grateful  for.  But  one 
would  have  supposed  that  they  realized  by  this  time  that,  how- 
ever unaccountably  to  themselves,  distrust  of  their  good  faith 
is  still  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  to  O'^ercome.  not  so  much  in  France  as  at  home,  in  his 
policy  o'  conciliation.  That  distrust  has  been  needlessly  in- 
tensified. Unless  the  Germans  can  show  that  the  Russo- 
German  Treatv  was  not  intended  to  stab  the  Conference  in 
the  bar'  it  will  be  so  much  the  longer  before  they  are  invited 
Id   ano  (ler. 


INDFVIDUALITIES. 


Mrs.  Mary  Blaker  is  tlie  only  woman  town  crier  in 
Eng^land. 

The  only  women  in  Ulster's  new  governing  body  are 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Chichester  and  Mrs.  McMordie. 

The  tallest  couple  in  Europe  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van 
Droysene,  who  measure  7  feet  6  inches  and  7  feet  3 
inches  respectively. 

Miss  Agnes  MacPhail  is  the  first  and  so  far  only 
n-oman  to  become  a  member  of  the  Canadian  House  of 
Parliament.  Miss  MacPhail  was  elected  to  represent 
the  constituency  of  Southeast  Gey  in  Ontario. 

England  has  a  new  American-born  peeress  in  the 
person  of  the  Countess  of  Gosford,  whose  husband  only 
recently  succeeded  to  his  family  title  and  estate.  The 
countess  was  Mildred  Carter  of  Baltimore.  Her  father 
is  a  partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan. 

Lord  ^^^illoughby  de  Broke,  who  has  just  written  a 
laudatory  introduction  to  Captain  Anthony  Ludovici's 
"Defense  of  Aristocracy,"  is  one  of  the  most  reaction- 
ary of  Tories,  and  declares  that  when  the  Conservative 
party  returns  to  office  its  first  duty  will  be  to  give  back 
to  the  House  of  Lords  the  power  that  was  taken  from 
them  before  the  war  by  Lloyd  George  and  Asquith. 

A  Bavarian  burgomaster  of  the  name  of  Rimmel  has 
published  in  a  local  paper  an  announcement  declaring 
that  he  will  not  officiate  at  any  marriage  ceremony 
whenever  the  prospective  bride  can  not  show  herself 
adept  as  a  housekeeper.  Burgomaster  Rimmel  has 
actually  refused  to  marry  a  certain  couple  because  the 
bride  confessed  to  ignorance  of  cooking.  This  is  going 
eugenics  one  better. 

To  the  hst  of  envoys  France  has  sent  us  must  be 
added  the  names  of  Andre  Chrevillon,  author  and  critic, 
and  Maurice  Donnay,  dramatist.  Peaceful  business 
brings  them,  for  as  members  of  the  French  Academy 
they  come  in  connection  with  the  Moliere  tercentenary. 
M.  Donnay  is  a  Parisian,  born  in  Montmartre,  and 
destined  by  his  parents  to  enter  the  office  of  a  civil 
engineer.    He  revolted,  and  became  a  dramatist. 

Mile.  Anne  Stepanek,  sister  of  Dr.  Bedrick  Stepanek, 
the  Czecho-Slovakian  Minister  to  the  United  States,  is 
the  world's  first  active  w-oman  diplomat.  Although  not 
officially  credited  to  the  State  Department  as  a  member 
of  the  legation  staff,  she  is  her  brother's  right-hand 
man,  sitting  daily  in  his  office  and  discussing  with 
him  all  important  matters.  She  is  recognized  among 
the  diplomatic  corps  as  a  real  authority  on  European 
politics. 

Some  English  observers  think  the  end  of  this  Parlia- 
ment will  see  the  withdrawal  from  active  participation 
in  public  life  of  Lord  Curzon,  the  "Purple  Emperor,"  as 
he  was  once  called  by  a  British  wit.  He  represents  the 
traditions  of  the  old  European  chancellories,  and  while 
he  possesses  a  mind  both  broad  and  acute,  and  is  pro- 
foundlv  learned,  his  learning  is  of  the  old  school  and 
he  continues  to  think  in  the  old  terms.  He  is  apt  to 
be  rather  didactic  and  to  take  himself  seriously.  The 
neuter  diplomacy  does  not  appeal  to  him,  and  he  is  sus- 
pected of  lacking  a  due  sense  of  humor. 

Brigadier-General  Herbert  M.  Lord,  who  is  slated  to 
succeed  Charles  G.  Dawes  as  director  of  the  budget,  is 
at  present  chief  of  finance  of  the  army.  The  pros- 
pective chief  of  the  budget  began  life  in  the  newspaper 
world  and  later  broke  into  Republican  politics  in  Wash- 
ington, serving  as  a  clerk  on  various  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  His  career  as  financial  director 
began  during  the  Spanish-American  war,  when  he  was 
appointed  paymaster  of  the  voUmteers,  May  17,  1898. 
He  became  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  1913,  a  colonel  in 
1917,  and  brigadier-general  in  1919.  In  1918  he  had 
been  appointed  assistant  to  Major-General  Goethals 
with  the  title  Director  of  Finance.  He  was  awarded 
the  D.  S.  M.  for  his  services  during  the  late  war. 
Brigadier-General  Lord  is  a  Republican  and  a  Christian 
Scientist. 

Dr.  Lee  De  Forest,  the  inventor  of  the  audion  bulb, 
familiar  to  radio  fans,  made  his  now  famous  discovery 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  actually  patented  his 
audion  in  1907,  when  radio  was  still  undreamt  of  by 
the  world  at  large.  Dr.  De  Forest  received  his  training 
at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University.  In- 
cidentally, he  is  the  son  of  a  parson  and  the  grandson 
of  a  parson.  His  father  was  president  of  Talladega 
College,  in  the  Alabama  town  of  that  name.  Having 
served  with  the  Yale  battery  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  De  Forest  went  to  Chicago  and  got  a 
job  in  the  Western  Electric  Company's  experimental 
telephone  laboratory.  There  he  became  interested  in 
wireless  telegraphy,  and  in  1900  left  the  Western  to  do 
independent  research  along  wireless  lines.  Dr.  De 
Forest  is  in  his  forty-ninth  year  and  may  well  have  a 
future  that  will  coincide  with  wireless  development  in 
our  age. 

Luigi  Sturzo,  or  Don  Sturzo  as  he  is  usually  called, 
is  a  Sicilian  priest  who  has  lately  begun  to  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  Italian  politics.  However,  he  is  not  a 
newcomer  to  administrative  work  nor  is  he  a  political 
novice.  In  the  seminaries  at  which  he  studied  he  threw 
himself  into  politico-social  work,  creating  diocesan  com- 
mittees and  unions  which  were  later  used  as  a  frame- 
work for  the  Christian  Democratic  party.    In  1905  this 


party  was  officially  disapproved  of  by  the  encyclical  of 
Pius  X  and  Don  Sturzo  set  about  to  build  a  new  party, 
which  was  finally  crystallized  in  1919  in  the  Popular 
party.  The  new  political  machine  made  a  triumphant 
entry  into  Parliament  in  the  first  post-war  election  in 
Italy^  but  the  party  was  the  Christian  Democrats  re- 
organized and  renamed.  The  purpose  of  the  two  was 
the  same — to  advance  the  cause  of  the  church.  The 
success  of  the  Popular  party  is  universally  known.  But 
not  every  one  knows  the  pow-er  of  the  Sicilian  priest 
who  is  its  secretary.  It  is  said  that  ministers  frequently 
go  to  him  to  submit  their  proposals  before  introducing 
them  in  Parliament,  and  that  if  he  sought  to  be  un- 
frocked he  would  become  an  Italian  Lloyd  George. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


"The  Days  of  'Forty-Nine." 

You  are  looking  now  on   old  Tom   Moore, 

A  relic  of*  bygone   days  ; 
A  bummer,  too,   they  call  me  now. 

But  what  care  I  for  praise  ? 
For  my  heart  is  filled  with  the  days  of  yore, 

And  oft   I  do   repine, 
For  the   Days  of  Old,  and  the  Days  of  Gold 

And  the  Days  of  'Forty-nine. 

Refrain — 
Oh,  my  heart  is  filled  with   the   days   of  yore 

And  oft  do  I  repine 
For  the  Days  of  Old,  the   Days  of  Gold, 

.^nd   the   Days   of   'Forty-nine. 

I  had  comrades  then  who  loved  me  well, 

A  jovial  saucy  crew : 
There  were  some  hard  cases  I  must  confess. 

But  they  all  were  brave   and  true  ; 
Who   would   never   flinch,    whate'er  the   pinch. 

Who  never  would  fret  nor  whine. 
But   like   good   old   bricks   they   stood   the   kicks 

In  the   Days   of   'Forty-nine. 

There  was  Monte  Pete — I'll  ne'er  forget 

The   luck   he   always   had. 
He  would  deal  for  you  both  day  and  night. 

So  long  as  you  had  a  scad. 
He  would  play  you  Draw,  he  would  Ante  sling. 

He   would  go  you  a  hatful  blind — 
But   in   a  game  with   Death   Pete  lost   his  breath 

In   the  Days   of   'Forty-nine. 

There  was  New  York  Jake,  a  butcher  boy, 

That  was  always  a-getting  tight ; 
Whenever  Jake   got   on   a   spree. 

He   was   spoiling   for   a   fight. 
One    day    he    ran    against    a    knife 

In  the   hands  of  old   Bob   Cline — 
So   over  Jake   we   held   a   wake 

In  the  Days  of  'Forty-nine. 

There  was  Rackensack  Jim.  who  could  outroar 

.\  buffalo  bull,  you  bet ! 
He  would  roar  all  night,  he  would  roar  all  day. 

And  I  b'lieve  he's  a-roaring  yet ! 
One  night  he   fell  in  a  prospect  hole — 

'Twas    a   roaring   bad    design — 
For  in  that  hole  he  roared  out  his  soul 

In  the    Days   of   'Forty-nine. 

There  was  poor  lame  Ches,  a  hard  old  case 

Who  never  did  repent. 
Ches  never  missed  a  single  meal. 

Nor   he   never  paid   a    cent. 
But  poor  lame  Ches,  like  all  the  rest. 

Did  to  Death  at  last  resign, 
For  all  in  his  bloom  he  went  up  the  flume 

In  the  Days  of  'Forty-nine. 

.\nd  now  my  comrades  all  are  gone. 

Not    one    remains    to    toast : 
They  have   le£t  me  here  in  my  misery. 

Like   some   poor  wandering  ghost. 
And  as  I  go  from  place  to  place. 

Folks   call    me    a    "Traveling   Sign," 
Saying,  "There  goes  Tom  Moore,  a  bummer,  sure, 

From   the   Days  of   'Forty-nine." 

— Author  Unknozvn. 


£1  Canelo. 

Now   saddle   El   Canelo  !   the   freshening  wind  of  morn. 
Down  in  the  flowery  vega,  is  stirring  through  the  corn  ; 
The   thin   smoke   of   the   ranches   grows   red   with   coming   d.iy 
.\nd  the  steed   is   fiercely  stamping,   in  haste  to  be  away. 

Mv  glossy-limbed  Canelo,   thy  neck  is  curved  in  pride. 

Thy  slender  ears  pricked  forward,  thy  nostrils  straining  wide; 

And  as  thy  quick  neigh  greets  me  and  I   catch  thee  by  the 

mane, 
I'm    off    with    the    winds    of    morning, — the    chieftain    of    the 

plain  ! 

I   feel  the  swift  air  whirring  and  see  along  our  track. 
From   the   flinty-paved   sierra,   the   sparks   go   streaming  back; 
.\nd  I  clutch  my  rifle  closer  as  we  sweep  the  dark  defile, 
Where  the  red  guerillas  ambush  for  many  a  lonely  mile. 

They  reach  not  El  Canelo ;  with  the  swiftness  of  a'  dream 
We've  passed  the  bleak  Nevada,  and  San  Fernando's  stream; 
But  where,  on  sweeping  gallop,   my  bullet  backward   sped. 
The  keen-eyed  mountain  vultures  will  wheel  above  the  dead. 

On'    on    my  brave   Canelo!   we've  dashed  the   sand   and  snow 
From  peaks  upholding  heaven,  from  deserts  far  below,—- 
We've    thundered    through    the    forest,    while    the    crackling 

branches    rang,  . 

And   trooping  elks,   affrighted,   from   lair  and   covert   sprang. 

We've  swum  the  swollen  torrent— we've  distanced  in  the  race 
The  having  wolves  of  Pinos,  that  panted  with  the  chase  ; 
Kni  still  thy  mane  streams  backward  at  every  thrilling  bound. 
And   still   thy   treasured   hoof-stroke   beats   with   its   morning 

sound. 

The  seaward  winds  are  wailing  through  Santa  Barbara's  pines, 
\nd  like  a  sheathless  sabre,  the  far  Pacific  shines ; 
Hold  to  thy  speed,   mv  arrow,   at  nightfall  thou  shall  lave 
Thy   hot   and  smoking  haunches   beneath  its  silver  wave. 

Mv   head  upon   thv   shoulder   along  the  sloping  sand. 
We'll   sleep   as  trustv  brothers,   from   out  the  mountain  land. 
The   pines  will   sound   in   answer  to   the  surges   on   the  shore 
\nd  in  our  dreams,   Canelo,  we'll  make  the  journey  o  er 

— Bayard   Taylor. 
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AN  AMERICAN  SOLDIER. 


Stirring  Narrative  of  Individual  Valor  Presented  in  Cowan't 
"Sergeant  York  and  His  People." 


This  is  a  hard  book  to  review.  If  you  have  much 
patriotic  sentiment  you  can't  read  it  without  choking; 
and  the  dictionary  has  no  words  to  tell  it  in.  All  his- 
toric feats  pale  beside  the  facts  narrated  here,  including 
the  notable  accomplishment  of  the  late  Mr.  Horatius  at 
the  Bridge.  An  American  of  Americans,  of  a  type 
from  which  the  mass  of  the  population  seems  in  some 
danger  of  departing,  contributed  to  victory  the  greatest 
act  of  valor  performed  by  any  private  in  any  of  the 
armies  in  Europe  during  the  late  war — such,  at  least,  is 
the  judgment  of  INlarshal  Foch,  and  he  was  in  an  excel- 
lent position  to  know. 

Sam  K.  Cowan  has  told  about  it  in  language  as  simple 
as  the  epic  deserves,  after  going  to  live  for  awhile  in 
the  home  village  of  the  Tennessee  paladin.  The  story 
bears  every  mark  of  authenticity  and  first-hand  knowl- 
edge. Here  are,  in  the  life,  "Sergeant  York  and  His 
People";  the  one  a  part  of,  and  not  to  be  understood 
without,  the  other. 

A  year  or  so  ago  the  writer  of  this  review  sat  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  New  York, 
and  heard  the  sergeant  tell  his  story,  because,  he  said, 
that  is  what  we  were  there  to  hear,  and  he  had  a  plan 
for  which  he  wanted  our  help.  He  spoke,  with  the  un- 
affected dignity  of  a  man  learned  in  deeper  things  than 
books  will  ever  tell,  of  the  need  of  his  people  for 
schools,  the  birthright  of  all  of  us,  but  denied  these 
particular  Americans  by  the  poverty  of  the  mountains. 
The  man  who  had  a  right  to  more  personal  pride  than 
Alexander  and  Wilhelm  Hohenzollern  combined  was 
more  modest  than  a  schoolgirl;  that  is,  an  old-fashioned 
one.  Some  soft  mountain  slurs  were  in  his  speech,  but 
otherwise  he  talked  like  home  folks  anywhere.  He 
said:  "They  offered  me  a  lot  o'  inoney  to  go  on  the 
stage,  but  I  felt  that  would  be  sellin'  myself  and  I 
wouldn't  be  able  to  help  my  people  so  much  if  I  did." 

He  killed  twenty-five  Germans  and  took  132  pris- 
oners, and  "did  in"  a  machine-gun  battalion,  which  is 
a  unit  planned  to  give  combat  to  a  regiment — so  as 
things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other, 
there  is  his  measure — and  he  pra3''ed  while  he  was  doing 
it  because  he  is  religious  and  doesn't  like  to  kill  men; 
and  he  just  regarded  it  as  part  of  a  morning's  work, 
and  after  taking  a  receipt  for  his  prisoners  proposed  to 
go  back  and  plod  along  to  the  end  of  a  perfect  day. 
But  they  had  other  uses  for  him. 

Protected  by  his  act,  his  regiment  went  ahead  and 
cut  a  railroad  that  was  feeding  a  strong  salient,  and 
the  salient  collapsed.  Strategists  have  analyzed  his  ex- 
ploit, and  found  it  flawless,  yet  he  had  no  council  of  war 
to  help  him  plan  it — ^just  a  rifle  and  an  automatic 
pistol,  and  the  wits  under  his  strawberry  hair.  This  is 
how  closely  he  could  figure  under  fire : 

When  the  Germans  found  thej-  could  not  "get  him"  with 
bullets,  they  tried  other  tactics. 

Off  to  his  left,  seven  Germans,  led  by  a  lieutenant,  crept 
through  the  bushes.  When  about  twenty  yards  away,  they 
broke   for  him   with   lowered  bayonets. 

The  clip  of  York's  rifle  was  nearly  empty.  He  dropped  it 
and  took  his  automatic  pistol.  So  calmly  was  he  master  of 
himself  and  so  complete  his  vision  of  the  situation  that  he 
selected  as  his  first  mark  among  the  oncoming  Germans  the 
one  farthest  away.  He  knew  he  would  not  miss  the  form  of 
a  man  at  that  distance.  He  wanted  the  rear  men  to  fall  first 
so  the  others  would  keep  coming  at  him  and  not  stop  in  panic 
when  they  saw  their  companions  falling,  and  fire  a  volley 
at  him.  He  felt  that  in  such  a  volley  his  only  danger  lay. 
They  kept  coming,  and  fell  as  he  shot.  The  foremost  man, 
and  the  last  to  topple,  did  not  get  ten  yards  from  where 
he  started.     Their  bodies  formed  a  line  down  the  hillside. 

W^hat  sort  of  people  bred  him,  ^nd  in  what  environ- 
ment? His  line  can  be  traced  back  about  100  years 
only,  to  Xorth  Carolina,  but  the  names  are  Anglo- 
Saxon  ones,  beginning  with  a  maternal  ancestor  named 
Conrad  Pile,  who  was  a  "long  hunter"  like  Daniel 
Boone,  and  who,  at  a  spring  where  he  had  killed  a  deer 
in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee,  made  camp,  and  after- 
ward took  up  land,  opened  a  store  in  his  cabin,  and 
started  the  tiny  village  of  Pall  Mall ;  in  the  Valley  of 
;the  Three  Forks  o'  the  Wolf.  His  followers  and  com- 
jianions  called  him  Coonrod.     Says  Cowan's  narrative : 

Old  Coonrod  was  a  man  of  Big  Business  for  his  time  ;  one 
of  force  of  character  who  dominated  his  community  and  who 
''sized   his   man"   by   standards   that   were   peculiarly  his   own. 

A  man  would  come  to  him  to  buy  a  "poke"  of  corn  or 
flour,  or  for  a  favor.  To  the  surprise  of  the  stranger  the 
favor  might  be  over-granted  or  the  corn  given  without  cost ; 
or,  upon  the  other  hand,  he  would  be  bruskly  dismissed  with- 
out the  least  efi"ort  at  explanation.  Unknown  to  the  stranger 
the  condition  of  his  "britches"  had  probably  given  him  his 
credit  rating  with  Old  Coonrod.  for  he  held  that  patches  upon 
the  front  of  trousers,  if  the  seat  were  whole,  were  decorations 
of  honor,  showing  "the  man  had  torn  them  doing  something, 
going  forward.  But,  if  the  front  of  the  trousers  were  good 
and  the  seat  of  them  patched,  no  dealings  of  any  nature  were 
to  be  had  with  the  dictator  of  the  valley,  for  to  Old  Coonrod  it 
meant  the  man  "was  like  a  rabbit;  he  could  not  .^^top  without 
sitting  down." 

The  Yorks,  also,  came  from  North  Carolina.  Uriah 
York  taught  school,  after  the  crops  were  laid  by;  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  slipped  over  the  Ken- 
tucky line,  seven  miles  northward,  and  joined  the 
Union  forces.  His  son,  William  York,  married  Mary 
Brooks,  descended  from  old  Coonrod  Pile.  It  must 
have  have  been  a  eugenic  union;  perhaps  as  much  so  as 


though  Daniel  Webster  had  married  Mme.  Blavatsky. 
Alvin  C.  York  was  born  in  a  cabin  beside  the  spring 
where  Coonrod  made  his  first  camp  in  Tennessee.  His 
proud  little  mother  was  speaking  of  her  third  of  eleven 
children : 

"Alvin  is  jes'  like  his  father,"  she  said.  "They  were  both 
slow  to  start  trouble,  but  ef  either  one  would  git  into  hit, 
they'd  go  through  with  the  job  and  there'd  be  a-hurtin'." 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  hero  did  not  come  from  the 
far  W^est,  of  growing  wealth  and  opportunity;  fortu- 
nate that  he  was  neither  California  miner  or  vaquero, 
nor  Texas  cowboy;  these  parts  do  not  need  so  much 
advertising,  and  his  exploit  has  done  more  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  Appalachians  and 
the  Cumberlands  than  anything  that  has  ever  happened. 
Cowan's  book  says  of  their  early  advantages: 

Raised  in  nature's  school,  they  are  masters  of  its  non- 
elective  course.  They  know  by  the  arc  the  baying  hounds 
make  the  size  of  the  circle  the  fox  will  take  and  where  to 
intercept  him.  They  can  tell  by  the  distance  up  the  moun- 
tain's side  where  the  dogs  are  running  whether  the  fox  is 
red  or  gray.  They  know  by  the  sound  a  rock  makes  as  it 
is  dropped  into  the  stream  the  depth  of  the  ford.  They  have 
even  a  classical  finish  to  their  woodland  schooling  and  they 
find  a  pleasure  in  noting  that  the  bullfrog  sits  with  his  back 
to  the  water  as  the  moon  rises  and  faces  it  as  the  moon  sets. 

They  know  little  of  books,  except  the  book  of  the 
outdoors,  and  their  grammar  is  quaint,  some  of  it  going 
back  to  Beowolf.  But  a  great  educator  said  of  it:  "I 
would  rather  a  boy  said  T  seed'  when  he  had  seen  some- 
thing, than  T  saw'  when  he  had  not."  At  Pall  Mall 
the  gathering  place  is  John  Marion  Rains'  store,  where 
the  conversation  consists  largely  of  a  keen  and  grim 
sort  of  banter.  The  mountain  wit  jumps  like  lightning, 
but  expresses  itself  slowly  in  words;  they  are  a  word- 
stingy  folk,  suspicious  of  the  talkative  world.  Says 
Cowan's  narrative : 

Over  any  gathering  at  the  store  a  pall  of  silence  descends 
when  a  stranger  rides  up.  If  the  newcomer  is  a  new  drum- 
mer unfamiliar  with  the  ways  of  the  mountains,  if  he  comes 
imbued  with  the  belief  that  the  voice  with  the  smile  wins, 
and  talkatively  radiates  his  individual  idea  of  fellowship  and 
democracy,  one  by  one  his  auditors  silently  arop  away.  To 
them,  an  insincere,  a  false  note  of  democracy  has  been 
struck. 

You  see,  the  ancestors  of  most  of  them  came  from 
Buncombe  County,  and  they  know  what  buncombe  is. 
"^ut  after  our  author  had  lived  with  them  awhile  they 
grew  careless  and  let  him  see  them  as  they  were,  and 
here  is  the  sort  of  conversation  that  cross-fires  from  the 
top  of  cracker  boxes  and  nail  kegs  and  the  long  counter 
where  even  now  at  evening  Sergeant  York  sits  and 
swings  his  legs  and  chats  with  his  kin  and  neighbors : 

Many  a  time  John  Marion  is  compelled  to  retreat  behind  a 
grin  when  in  a  lull  "a  shot"  is  taken  at  him,  and  his  smile 
is  his  acknowledgment  that  he  can  not  be  expected  to  add 
up  a  charge-slip  and  at  the  same  time  defend  himself  against 
a  care-free  man  upon  a  keg  of  horseshoes. 

But  the  storekeeper  is  never  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
badinage  of  his  patrons.  One  afternoon  after  a  long  v/ait  and 
another  day  in  the  valley  seemed  sure  to  pass  with  no  un- 
usual incident,  an  old  fellow  arose  from  one  of  the  chairs, 
stretched  himself,   and   said: 

"John  Marion,  I  want  a  shift  o'  shirts.  Else  I  got  to  go  to 
bed  to   git   this-un  washed." 

The  storekeeper  laid  out  several  of  dark  color: 

"Here's  some  you  can  wear  without  change  till  the  shirt 
falls  off." 

'"  that's  right,  John;  gimme  one  thet  won't  advertise  thet 
the   ole   woman's   neglectin'   me." 

Another  was  uncertain  about  the  size  of  a  pair  of  overalls 
for  his  boy: 

"Dunno,  John  Marion;  one  tight  enough  to  keep  the  bees 
out — a  kid   shore  wastes  energy  when  a  bee  gits   in   'em." 

Here  is  a  little  vignette  of  church  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Three  Forks  o'  the  Wolf: 

The  minister  conducted  the  services  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
without  collar,  and  with  the  sleeves  rolled  up.  There  is  no 
organ  in  the  church  and  he  played  a  guitar  as  he  led  the 
earnest   singing. 

As  material  of  a  nation,  the  best  thing  about  Alvin 
York  is  that  he  is  not  the  only  one  of  his  kind.  One 
of  York's  neighbors,  Alvin  Terry,  ran  a  bear  into  a 
cave.  It  was  not  a  commodious  cave,  but  about  the 
worst  place  to  stage  a  bear  fight  that  could  be  imagined. 
Here  is  his  diagnosis  of  his  springs  of  action : 

"Ez  the  dogs  couldn't  git  out  whatever  wuz  in  there,  and 
wuz  only  keepin'  hit  in,  I  sat  down  to  think  hit  over.  I 
'lowed  I  would  tell  some  one  en  folks  would  say,  'that's  the 
man  who  had  a  bear  in  a  cave,  and  did  not  git  him.'  Ef  I 
went  in  en  come  out  alive  with  scratches  on  me,  folks  would 
say  'a  bear  done  ihat,  but  he  got  the  bear.'  " 

These  people  shoot  close.  They  shoot  the  hair- 
trigger  rifles  of  their  sires  and  grandsires,  and  their 
matches  are  usually  ofif-hand  at  twenty-seven  yards,  or 
at  forty  yards  from  a  rest.  From  his  boyhood,  Alvin 
York  and  his  father  were  regular  participants  in  these 
functions,  where  the  prizes  were  turkeys,  sheep,  ancf 
beeves.  The  conditions  of  the  contest  are  well  de- 
scribed in  the  book.  The  bull's-eye  was  not  an  eight-- 
inch  disk,  but  the  intersection  of  two  knife-blade  marks, 
a  mere  point,  without  length  or  breadth.  And  they 
measured  the  hits  with  compasses.    Says  our  author: 

So  accurate  were  they,  that  when  the  bullet  tore  out  the 
point  where  the  two  knife-blade  marks  crossed,  it  was  simply 
considered  a  good  shot.  It  was  called  "cutting  centre."  But 
to  decide  the  winning  shot  from  among  those  who  cut  centre 
it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  ball  lay  across 
centre. 

Each  contestant  who  claimed  a  chance  to  win  brought  his 
board  to  the  judges  for  award.  For  each  one  of  them  a  bullet 
was  cut  in  half,  and  the  half,  with  the  fiat  side  up,  was  forced 
into  the  bullet  hole  in  the  target  until  level  with  the  boanl's 
surface-  With  a  compass  the  exact  centre  of  the  face  of  the 
half-bullet  was  marked — a  dent,  as  if  made  by  a  pin-point. 
Then  across  the  surface  of  the  liright.  newly-cut  lead,  the 
knife-blade  marks  of  the  original  bull's-eye,  partly  torn  away 
by   the   shot,   were   retraced.     The    distance   between    the   pin- 


dent  centre  and  the  point  where  the  knife-marl:s  ■'■  \ 

then    be    exactly    measured. 

York  had  so  little  schooling  that  it  seems  invidious 
to  mention  how  little.  He  helped  as  striker  in  his 
father's  blacksmith  shop  in  the  cave  at  Coonrod's 
spring;  and  he  plowed  and  harvested  as  a  hired  hand  to 
help  bring  up  the  rest  of  the  children.  Like  a  simple 
Cincinnatus  he  has  said:  "When  they  drafted  me  I 
was  plowing" ;  and  probably  he  never  heard  of  Cincin- 
natus. -After  the  armistice  they  did  everything  they 
could  to  ruin  him.  They  took  him  all  over 'France,  for 
all  the  armies  wanted  to  see  him,  and  they  decorated 
him  and  banqueted  him,  and  had  him  on  reviewino- 
stands,  and  at  horse  shows  and  other  great  gatherings, 
and  heaped  more  glory  on  him  in  Europe  and  in 
America  than  is  good  for  any  man.  It  was  a  violent 
transition,  and  one  to  turn  the  head  of  far  more  so- 
phisticated persons  than  he,  but  it  never  shook  him  nor 
confused  him,  nor  spoiled  him.  The  quiet  calm  of  the 
mountains  and  the  deep  woods  were  his  possession  and 
his  self-possession: 

He  was  keenly  observant  of  all  that  went  on  around  him 
m  the  training-camp.  Few  sounds  or  motions  escaped  him, 
though  It  was  in  a  seemingly  stoic  mien  that  he  contemplated 
the  things  that  were  new  to  him.  In  the  presence  of  those 
whose  knowledge  or  training  he  recognized  as  superior  to  his 
own  he  calmly  waited  for  them  to  act.  and  so  accurate  were 
his  observations  that  the  officers  of  his  regiment  looked  upon 
him  as  one  by  nature  a  soldier,  and  they  said  of  him  that 
he  "always  seemed  instinctively  to  know  the  right  thin"  to 
do." 

Placed  at  his  first  banquet  board — the  guest  of  honor — with 
a  row  of  silver  by  his  plate  so  different  from  the  table  service 
in  his  humble  home,  he  did  not  misuse  a  piece  from  among 
them  or  select  one  in  error.  But  throughout  the  courses  he 
was  not  the  first  to  pick  up  a  needed  piece. 

Military  critics  analyzing  the  tactics  York  used  in  this  fight 
have  been  able  to  find  no  superior  way  for  removing  the 
menace  of  the  German  machine  guns  that  were  over  the  crest 
of  the  hill  and  between  him  and  his  regiment,  than  to  form 
the  prisoners  he  had  captured  in  a  column,  put  the  officers  in 
front  and  march  directly  to  each  machine-gun  nest,  com- 
pelling the  German  officers  to  order  the  gunners  to  surrender 
and  to  take  their  place  in  line. 

Like  many  another  soldier  he  kept  a  simple  diary, 
and  here  is  his  own  story  of  his  great  fight: 

On  the  7th  day  of  October  we  lay  in  some  little  holes  on 
the  roadside  all  day.  That  night  we  went  out  and  stayed  a 
little  while  and  came  back  to  our  holes,  the  shells  bursting 
all  around  us.  I  saw  men  just  blown  up  by  the  big  German 
shells  which   were  bursting  all  around  us. 

So  the  order  came  for  us  to  take  Hill  223  and  240  the 
8th. 

So  the  morning  of  the  8th,  Just  before  daylight,  we  started 
for  the  hill  at  Chatel  Chehery.  Before  we  got  there  it  got 
light  and  the  Germans  sent  over  a  heavy  barrage  and  also  gas 
and  we  put  on  our  gas-masks  and  just  pressed  right  on 
through  those  shells  and  got  to  the  top  of  Hill  223  to  where 
we  were  to  start  over  at  6:10  a.  m. 

They  were  to  give  us  a  barrage.  The  time  came  and  no 
barrage,  and  we  had  to  go  without  one.  So  we  started  over 
the  top  at  6:10  a.  m.  and  the  Germans  were  putting  their 
machine  guns  to  working  all  over  the  hill  in  front  of  us  and 
on  our  left  and  right.  I  was  in  support  and  I  could  see  my 
pals  getting  picked  off  until  it  almost  looked  like  there  was 
none  left. 

So  17  of  us  boys  went  around  on  the  left  flank  to  see  if 
we  couldn't  put  those  guns  out  of  action. 

So  when  we  went  around  and  fell  in  behind  those  guns  we 
first  saw  two  Germans  with  Red  Cross  band  on  their  arms. 

Some  one  of  the  boys  shot  at  them  and  they  ran  back  to 
our  right. 

So  we  all  ran  after  them,  and  when  we  jumped  across  a 
little  stream  of  water  that  was  there,  there  was  about  15  or 
20  Germans  jumped  up  and  threw  up  their,  hands  and  said, 
"Comrade."  The  one  in  charge  of  us  boys  told  us  not  to 
shoot,   they   were   going  to   give  up  anj'way. 

By  this  time  the  Germans  from  on  the  hill  was  shooting  at 
me.     Well   I   was  giving  them   the  best    I    had. 

The  Germans  had  got  their  machine  guns  turned  around. 

They  killed  6  and  wounded  3.  That  just  left  8  and  then  we 
got  into  it  right.     So  we  had  a  hard  battle  for  a  little  while. 

I  got  hold  of  a  German  major  and  he  told  me  if  I  wouldn't 
kill  any  more  of  them  he  would  make  them  quit  firing. 

So   I  told  him  all  right.     If  he  would  do  it  now. 

So  he  blew  a  little  whistle  and  they  quit  shooting  and 
came  down  and  gave  up.  I  had  about  SO  or  90  Germans 
there. 

They  disarmed  and  we  had  another  line  of  Germans  to  go 
through  to  get  out.  So  I  called  for  my  men  and  one  answered 
me  from  behind  a  big  oak  tree  and  the  other  men  were  on 
my  right  in  the  brush. 

So  I  said.  "Let's  get  these  Germans  out  of  here."  One  of 
my  men  said,  "It's  impossible."  So  I  said.  "No,  let's  get  them 
out  of  here." 

When  my  men  said  that  this  German  major  said,  "How 
many  have  you  got  ?" 

And  I  said,  "I  got  a  plenty."  and  pointed  my  pistol  at  him 
all  the  time. 

In  this  battle  I  was  using  a  rifle  or  a  45  Colt  automatic 
pistol. 

So  I  lined  the  Germans  up  in  a  line  of  twos  and  I  got  be- 
tween the  ones  in  front  and  I  had  the  German  major  before 
me.  So  I  marched  them  right  straight  into  those  other  ma- 
chine guns,  and  I  got  them.  When  I  got  back  to  my  Major's 
P.  C.   I  had   132  prisoners. 

So  you  can  see  here  in  this  case  of  mine  where  God  helped 
me  out.  I  had  been  living  for  God  and  working  in  church 
work  some  time  before  I  came  to  the  army.  T  am  a  witness 
to  the  fact  that  God  did  help  me  out  of  that  hard  battle 
for  the  bushes  were  shot  off  all  around  me  and  I  never  got  a 
scratch. 

So  you  can  see  that  God  will  be  with  \ou  if  you  will  only 
trust  Him,  and  I  say  He  did  save  me. 

Here  is  cause  for  national  pride  as  long  as  the  nation 
shall  endure.  It  is  well  that  a  serious  effort  has  been 
made  to  learn  and  understand  the  man,  with  his  heredity 
and  environment,  while  there  is  still  time.  Under  ' 
^'ork's  efforts  to  enlist  help  for  the  education  of  his 
people,  the  mountain  folk  will  change  in  speech  and 
outlook.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  keep  to  their 
long  rifles,  their  conscience,  and  their  loyalty.  They 
are  real  Americans. 

SERtJEANT  York  and  His  People.  By  Sam  K. 
Cowan.  New  York:  The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Companv: 
$2. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ended  May  13,  1922.  were  $134,900,000;  for 
the  week  ending  May  14.  1921,  $121,000,000; 
an  increase  of  $13,900,000. 

The  bond  market  has  given  a  good  account 
of  itself  during  the  past  fortnight.  Advances 
were  general,  the  upward  movement  being  of 
a  widespread  character  and  embracing  virtu- 
ally ever}-  group.  Second-grade  railroad  is- 
sues, however,  stood  out  conspicuously  as 
favorites    and    the   gains   made    in    many   in- 
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stances  were  spectacular,  says  Forbes  Maga- 
zine. Liberty  Bonds  also  were  well  bought 
and  new  highs  for  the  year  were  recorded  for 
several  issues.  Decided  strength  was  found 
among  the  public  utilities,  especially  for  the 
low-coupon  bonds. 

Speculative  railroad  bonds  are  now  subject 
to  a  combination  of  favorable  developments. 
Railroad  earnings  for  February-  show  a  de- 
cided turn  for  the  better,  and  roads  which 
have  been  hard  put  to  meet  interest  payments 
on  their  funded  debt  for  a  long  time  past  are 
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rapidly  working  out  of  the  doubtful  list.  The 
fact  that  the  outlook  for  increasing  traffic  is 
good  because  of  a  generally  better  business 
prospect  lends  stabilitj'  to  the  improvement  in 
earning  power  and  is  converting  pessimism 
into  real  enthusiasm  for  the  rails  as  a  whole. 
Money  rates,  of  course,  are  prime  factors. 
Time  money  is  available  in  quantities  at  4J4 
per  cent,  and  even  some  difficulty  is  being 
found  in  disposing  of  as  much  as  bankers 
would  like  at  this  rate.  Thirty-day  loans  are 
not  infrequently  quoted  at  4^  per  cent.  In- 
dications are  that  credit  will  remain  easy. 
The    New    York    Federal    Reserve    rediscount 
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rate  is  being  maintained  at  Ayi  per  cent.,  de- 
spite expectations  to  the  contrary  by  Wall 
Street  for  several  months  past;  but  the  de- 
cline in  bankers'  acceptances  to  3^  per  cent 
strengthens  the  belief  that  a  further  reduction 
in  rediscount  rates  may  now  take  place.  The 
impending  bonus  legislation  before  Congress 
has  perhaps  been  the  deterrent  influence  in 
keeping  up  rediscount  rates,  but  this  is  tem- 
porarj-.  With  a  lower  rediscount  rate  both 
time  and  call  money  rates  can  be  expected  to 
react 

The  marked  strength  in  Liberty  Bond  quo- 
tations lends  weight  to  the  conjecture  that  a 
long  period  of  cheap  money  is  at  hand.  Here 
the  element  of  fluctuating  safet>'  of  principal 
and  interest  plays  no  part  and  values  are  de- 
termined mainly  by  credit  conditions.  Thus, 
if  it  appears  that  capital  is  likely  to  be  so 
plentiful  in  the  future  as  to  be  worth  only  3 
per  cent.,  Liberties  are  prettj'  certain  to  sell 
on  a  basis  to  >-ield  3  per  cent.  The  tone  of 
the  Liberty  Bond  market  can  be  accepted  as  a 
barometer  for  other  bond  markets,  especially 
in  the  case  of  high-grade  issues,  such  as  mu- 
nicipals and  underh-ing  rails,  where  changing 
earning  power  does  not  add  a  speculative  in- 
fluence. 

The  higher  returns  on  borrowed  capital  dur- 
ing the  war  have  tended  to  establish  the  hope 
that  such  would  be  the  case  indefinitely,  but 
the  trend  is  perceptibly  downward  and  the 
former  jaelds  of  around  3  per  cent,  to  4  per 
cent,  for  gilt-edge  bonds  are  not  improbable 
over  the  longer  future.  The  logical  thing  for 
the  investor  to  do  is  to  purchase  as  long  a 
maturity  as  available  and  not  be  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  reinvesting  before  a  great 
length  of  time  at  a  lower  return  than  now 
obtainable.  

Foreign  trade  is  essential  to  the  United 
States  if  American  people  are  to  maintain 
their  present  high  standard  of  li\'ing.  James 
S.  Alexander,  president  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  in  New  York,  told  delegates  to 
the  Ninth  National  Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia  last  week. 

"We  have  established  upon  this  continent 
an  economic  society  that  has  given  to  the 
average  laboring  man  a  higher  standard  o\ 
li\-ing  than  his  fellow -laborer  enjoys  in  al- 
most any  other  part  of  the  world,"  he  said. 
"The  existence  of  that  standard  constitutes 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Ameri- 
can  democracy. 

"This  standard,  however,  has  been  con- 
ditioned upon  the  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
ducti^^tJ'  of  the  laborer,  and  this  productivitj^ 
in  turn  has  been  conditioned  upon  the  con- 
tinued enlargement  of  the  supply  of  highly 
productive    land    as    fast    as    population   grew, 

'"While  there  still  undoubtedly  exists  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  land  which  may  be  culti- 
vated more  profitably  than  land  which  is  culti- 


vated in  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  yet 
we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  upon  the  new  land 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns in  agriculture  will  cause  a  smaller  and 
smaller  j-ield  of  foodstuff's  per  unit  of  labor 
than  has  resulted  in  the  immediate  past.  It 
is  true  that  invention  and  improved  methods 
of  farming  have  tended  to  postpone  to  some 
extent  the  early  working  of  the  law  of  di- 
minishing returns,  but  the  evidence  of  the 
last  few  years  points  clearly  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  utilizing  less  fertile  land  at  a 
greater  per  unit  cost  of  production  than  was 
the  case  in  former  j'cars. 

"If  we  are  to  maintain  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing under  a  condition  of  diminishing  returns 
in  raw  production  we  must  offset  such  in- 
creased cost  by  devoting  a  larger  and  larger 
proportion  of  effort  to  those  lines  of  industrj' 
that  \-ield  increasing  returns  per  unit,  namely, 
to  manufacturing.  That  we  are  doing  this  to 
some  extent  is  evidenced  by  the  census  figures 
'  for  manufacture.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  this  process  of  offsetting  di- 
minishing returns  in  agriculture  by  increasing 
returns  in  manufacture  involves  an  ever- 
expanding  market  for  our  manufactures  and 
that  such  an  expansion  points  unmistakably 
and  inevitably  to  the  extension  of  our  for- 
eign trade. 

"From  the  most  important  point  of  view 
that  a  nation  can  take,  therefore,  namely,  that 
of  the  standard  of  living  of  the  masses  of  the 
people,  we  must  have  foreign  trade  to  an  ever- 
increasing  extent." 

Mr.  Alexander  argued  against  the  belief 
that  domestic  trade  alone  can  assure  the  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States.  He  declared  that 
domestic  trade  is  in  fact  dependent  on 
progress  in  the  international  field,  since  this 
gives  an  outlet  for  surplus  production  and 
for  industries  overexpanded  by  the  war,  and 
thus  prevents  price  demoralization.  Although 
America's  foreign  trade  is  only  10  or  15  per 
cent,  of  its  total  commerce,  he  pointed  out 
that  its  importance  can  not  be  measured  by 
this  ratio,  saying  that  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  in  financial  and  business  life 
hang  upon  percentages  of  less  than  10  or  15 
per  cent,  and  the  average  reduction  from  nor- 
mal business  during  the  entire  period  of  a 
depression  may  be  under  1 5  per  cent.  A 
change  in  foreign  trade  representing  only  5 
per  cent,  of  total  commerce  may  mean  a  20 
to  40  per  cent,  loss  to  some  of  our  impor- 
tant industries.     In  conclusion  he  said : 

"The  welfare  of  other  nations  is  so  closely 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  United  States 
that  if  the  question  of  our  foreign  trade  is 
to  be  interpreted  with  any  degree  of  breadth 
whatever,  it  should  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  trade  of  these  other  nations.  There 
can  be  no  final  recovery-  of  the  domestic  trade 
in  any  nation  until  the  normal  international 
trade  relations  which  alone  support  the  great 
international  division  of  labor  can  be  re- 
established. 
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verting  to  the  foolishly  selfish  mercantile 
doctrines  of  the  eighteenth  centurj'-  We 
should    strive    to    obtain    all    of    the    trade    of 
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the  world  that  in  a  fair  field  with  free  com- 
petition we  m^-  gain  through  our  own 
efficiency.    I  have  no  s\-mpathy,  however,  with 
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those  who  would  wish  America  to  grab  more 
than  her  proportionate  share  of  the  world 
trade. 

"While    the    first    fruits    of    such    a    policy 
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might  seem  to  suggest  that  we  were  the 
gainers  in  an  economic  sense,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  maintain  such  trade  unless  we 
are  fitted  to  hold  it  in  an  open  field.     More- 
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over,  to  the  extent  that  we  should  attempt 
to  obtain  a  disproportionate  share  and  to 
hold  it,  to  that  extent  would  we  prevent  the 
most    efficient    working    of    the    great    world 
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machine  and  to  that  extent  must  our  actions 
finally  redound  to  our  own  injury  as  well  as 
to  that  of  other  peoples. 

"In.   the    last    analysis,    therefore,    I    should 
rather  view   this   question   in   its  broadest   as- 
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pect  and  answer  the  question  as  to  why  we 
should  have  international  trade  by  recognizing 
why  the  world  must  have  international 
trade."  

The  announcement  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Commission  of  Agri- 
cultural Inquiry  that  "in  the  public  interest 
the  railroad  industry  must  rest  upon  its  own 
foundations  and  its  revenues  must  be  so  con- 
structively regulated  that  the  operations  of 
the  carriers  will  produce  enough  to  pay  fair 
wages,  cost  of  materials,  taxes,  meet  the  fixed 
charges,  pay  a  fair  dividend  and  leave  a  mar- 
gin to  attract  investors  of  new  capital,"  is 
very  significant  of  the  changed  attitude  of  the 
government  toward  the  railroads,  and  it  now 
seems  unlikely  that  any  drastic  rate  reduc- 
tions will  be  ordered  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  at  least  until  wages  are 
reduced   sharply. 

The  March  net  earnings  of  the  133  rail- 
roads so  far  at  hand  make  a  verj^  impressive 
showing.  Doubtless  the  then  impending  coal 
strike  stimulated  traffic  during  the  month,  still 
the  important  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  with 
operating  expenses  cut  only  8.9  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  March,  1921,  and  with  gross  earn- 
ings only  5.S  per  cent,  larger,  net  earnings 
were  increased  232.4  per  cent.  This  reduc- 
tion of  the  operating  ratio  is  a  most  en- 
couraging feature  of  the  whole  railroad  situa- 
tion and  suggests  that  net  earnings  will  gen- 
erally show  steady  and  continued  improve- 
ment. 

There  is  unmistakaole  evidence  that  general 
business  is  on  the  up-grade.  Judge  Gary  re- 
ports that  the  Steel  Corporation  is  now  ope- 
rating at  75  per  cent,  capacity  and  President 
Grace  of  Bethlehem  Steel  announces  that  his 
company  announces  that  his  company  is  ope- 
rating for  the  most  part  at  80  per  cent,  of 
capacity.  The  motor  industry  is  enjoying  its 
spring  boom  and  other  lines  of  business  are 
picking  up.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
any  broad  revival  in  industry-  must  be  reflected 
in  prosperity  for  the  carriers.  The  stocks  of 
many  of  the  railroads  are  still  selling  at  what 
will  later  be  regarded  as  bargain  prices.  As 
speculations  some  of  the  low-priced  non-divi- 
dend-paying issues  look  good,  such  as  the  St. 
Pauls,  Rock  Island,  St.  Louis  &:  San  Fran- 
ciscos,  Wheeling  &  Lake  Eries,  Toledo,  St. 
Louis  &  Westerns,  Pittsburg  &  West  Virginia 
and  St.  Louis  Southwesterns,  among  others. 

Much  better  prices  should  be  seen  later  for 
some  of  the  old-time  standard  rails  that  in 
late  years  have  lost  their  investment  rating ; 
stocks  like  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific, 
"Soo,"  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  and  "Omaha"  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection. 

Public  utilities,  as  their  earning  reports  dis- 
tinctly show,  are  headed  for  better  times  and 
the  securities  of  many  of  these  companies  still 
offer  wonderful  investment  and  speculative 
opportunities. 

Very     high-grade     bonds     have      advanced 


about  cs  far  as  present  conditions  or  those 
of  the  immediate  future  would  seem  to  war- 
rant, and  investors  have  begun  to  turn  their 
attention  to  lower-grade  issues  and  preferred 
stocks.  However,  this  class  of  investments 
requires  very   careful  selection. 

Encouraged  by  easy  money,  increasing 
trade,  and  enlarged  public  interest,  bull  pools 
have  little  difficulty  in  advancing  prices  of 
stocks  in  which  they  are  interested.  The 
public,  however,  has  lost  such  great  sums 
through  failing  bucket-shops  and  in  indis- 
criminate plunging  in  outside  ventures,  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  be  hung  up  with  stocks 
after  this  bull  period  reaches  its  climax. 
Consequently  the  higher  stocks  go,  the  smaller 
will  be  the  holdings  of  the  careful  speculator. 
— The   Trader. 

The  American  Bank  of  Oakland  has  taken 
over  the  Stanislaus  Bank  of  Modesto,  accord- 
ing to  announcement  of  its  officers.  It  will  be 
known  as  the  Modesto  Branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bank,  with  F.  W.  Hosmer  as  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager.  Through  its  affilia- 
tion with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Oak- 
land, the  branch  will  have  resources  of  $22,- 
000.000,  according  to  the  officers  of  the  Oak- 
land institution.  The  directorate  of  the  Mo- 
desto Branch  follows:  W.  R.  Alberger,  Har- 
mon Bell,  P.  E.  Bowles,  E.  O.  Edgerton,  P. 
A.  Dinsmore,  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  F.  A. 
Leach,  Jr.,  Russell  Lowry,  H.  C.  Morris.  W. 
H.  Taylor,  and  Ben  F.  Woolner.  The  officers 
are :  P.  E.  Bowles,  president ;  O.  D.  Jacoby, 
vice-president ;  P.  A.  Dinsmore,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  F.  W.  Hosmer,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager ;  F.  D.  Moyer,   cashier. 


There  seems  solid  ground  for  believing  that 
the  upturn  recently  noticeable  in  business  will 
be  maintained,  judging  by  the  figures  received 
from  almost  every  department  of  industrj-, 
says  Strassburger  &  Co.  in  the  Review  for 
May.  Iron  and  steel  conditions  are  better 
than  they  have  been  since  January-,  1921.  Cot- 
ton exports  and  domestic  consumption  are 
Jarger  than  for  many  months.  Imports  of 
manufactured  wool  in  March  were  the  largest 
since  April  of  last  year.  Copper,  tin,  pe- 
troleum are  making  new  high  records.  Ex- 
ports of  foodstuffs  leave  little  to  be  desired. 
Building  contracts  (business,  public  utility', 
and  public  works)  awarded  in  the  twenty- 
seven  northeastern  states  during  the  last 
month  show  a  larger  volume  of  construction 
than  has  been  the  case  for  more  than  two 
years.  Freight  car  constructions  for  the  first 
three  and  a  half  months  of  this  year  are  not 
far  short  of  twice  those  of  the  whole  of  1921. 
Public  utility  companies  are  placing  enormous 
orders. 

Wholesale  prices  are  slightly  higher,  indi- 
cations being  for  stabilization  at  an  average 
of  about  50  per  cent,  above  pre-war.  Retail 
prices,  however,  continue  to  decline,  of  food 
especially. 

Stock  market  operations  have  evinced  great 
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There  are  Bonds - 
and  Bonds! 

The  fact  that  a  security  is  called 
a  bond  does  not  make  it  a  safe 
investment.  There  are  bonds — 
and   bonds! 

To  be  safe,  a  bond  must  have 
back  of  it  a  permanent  earning 
ability  adequate  to  meet  all  the 
business  requirements  of  the  ob- 
ligor corporation.  To  be  safe,  a 
bond  must  be  further  fortified 
by  a  preponderate  property  value 
to  which  the  bondholder  has  re- 
course in  case  of  necessity. 

The  investor  can  judge  for 
himself  whether  a  bond  is  prop- 
erly safe-guarded,  once  the  facts 
are  established.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  "underwriting"  bond 
house  to  establish  these  facts  by 
thorough,  first-hand  investiga- 
tion. In  this  respect,  our  high 
standards  are  a  permanent  assur- 
ance of  safety  for  our  clients. 

Perhaps  you  will  want  to  con- 
sider Blyth,  Witter  &  Co.  securi- 
ties for  your  next  investment. 
You  will  find  a  well-diversified 
list  of  safe  bonds  from  which  to 
make  your  selection — and  an  or- 
ganization ready  and  able  to  ren- 
der you  a  superior  investment 
ser\'ice. 


Blyth.  Witter.  &  Co. 

Merchants  E.xchange 
San  Francisco 


i  activity,  due  doubtless  to  the  return  of  con- 
fidence. This  may  be  expected  to  continue, 
despite  some  ner\'ousness  as  to  the  fruits  of 
the      Genoa      Conference — financial     interests 
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will,  however,  have  the  last  word  there.  Re-f 
actions,  the  wise  trader's  opportunity,  may  be 
expected,  but  the  general  tendency  should  be 
steadily  upwards. 

The  advance  in  the  prices  of  stocks  and 
bonds  from  the  low  prices  of  1921  has  im- 
proved the  position  of  the  holders  of  securi- 
ties throughout  the  country  by  more  than 
three  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  This  rise 
could  not  have  come  at  a  more  opportune 
time,  as  investors  a  year  and  a  half  ago  were 
in  a  somewhat  panick>'  condition.  Con- 
fidence is  now  restored  and  there  will  be 
more  funds  available  for  legitimate  business 
enterprises  than  would  have  been  the  case  had 
security  prices  remained  at  the  low  figures 
established   during  the  latter  part  of  1920. 


E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.  announce  the  removal 
of  their  offices  from  490  California  Street  to 
the  new  Hutton  Building.  Montgomery  and 
Bush  Streets.  The  ground  floor  and  basement 
will  be  occupied  by  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.  The 
second  and  third  floors  will  be  rented  as 
offices.  One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
interior  is  the  stock  board  room  for  the  Hut- 
ton Company,  finished  in  walnut,  as  are  the 
other  rooms  designed  specially  for  brokers' 
offices. 

E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons  are  offering  a  new 
issue  of  $4,000,000  the  Amalgamated  Sugar 
first  (closed)  mortgage  7  per  cent,  sinking 
fund  gold  bonds,  due  April  1,  1937.  Coupon 
bonds  in  the  denominations  of  $1000,  $500, 
and  $100  with  privilege  of  registration  as  to 
principal.  The  company  agrees  to  pay  the  2 
per  cent,  normal  Federal  income  tax. 

These  bonds  will  be  a  direct  obligation  of 
the  Amalgamated  Sugar  Company  and  will 
constitute,  in  the  opinion  of  counsel,  a  first 
closed  mortgage  on  all  reBning  plants,  sites, 
and  other  fixed  assets,  having  a  depreciated 
value  of  $9,225,257,  against  $3,500,000  of 
bonds  of  this  issue.  The  certification  of  all 
bonds  of  this  issue  in  excess  of  a  par  amount 
of  $3,500,000  is  contingent  upon  the  deposit 
with  the  trustee  for  security  of  the  bond- 
holders of  mortgages  upon  farm  lands  in 
Cache  Valley,  Franklin  County,  Idaho,  and 
bonds  of  the  water  system  serving  these  lands, 
in  a  face  amount  equal  to  at  least  200  per 
cent,  of  all  additional  first  mortgage  7  per 
cent,   bonds   issued. 

The  depreciated  value  of  mortgaged  security 
and  the  face  value  of  additional  collateral  se- 
curity, in  the  event  of  the  issuance  of  the  full 
$4,000,000  bonds,  will  therefore  amount  to 
$10,235,257.  The  total  valuation  of  lands  and 
water  system,  part  or  all  of  which  will  thus 
form  additional  oirect  security  for  the  bonds, 
has  been  determined  to  be  in  excess  of 
$3,000,000.  i\et  quick  assets  of  the  company 
are  in  excess  of  $2,800,000. 


There  must  be  a  demand  for  literary 
memoirs,  wherever  it  comes  from.  The 
papers  and  correspondence  of  John  Adding- 
ton  Symonds  are  being  edited  by  Mr.  Horatio 
Brown.  A  new  life  of  Hazlitt  is  being  writ- 
ten by  a  Mr.  R.  P.  Howe.  A  biography  of 
James  Ehvay  Flecker  is  promised  by  Douglas 
Golding.  A  biographical  study  of  Richard 
Middleton  was  recently  completed  by  Mr. 
Henry  Savage.  And  yet  another  Hterarj' 
memoir  comes  from  France  in  the  guise  of 
"Anatole  France  and  His   Circle." 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


The  method  preached  and  practiced  by  M. 
Emile  Coue,  the  great  French  psychiatrist, 
has  been  seeping  into  America  through  the 
foreign  press  for  some  months.  We  received 
these  messages  in  all  shapes,  but  chiefly 
through  that  esperanto  of  the  press,  the  car- 
toon. French  cartoons  are  as  merry  at  M. 
Coue's  expense  as  the  British,  but  it  was  an 
English  caricature  in  Punch  that  first  brought 
M.  Coue  home  to  us — before  then  he  had  been 
merely  a  name.  The  Punch  cartoon  showed 
Lloyd  George  sitting  tight  in  his  premier  seat 
and  "auto-suggesting"  that  "ever>'  day  in  every 
way  he  should  get  stronger  and  stronger." 
That  is  the  Coue  system  in  a  nutshell,  though 
we  did  not  appreciate  its  synthetic  quality 
until  the  publication  of  "The  Practice  of 
Autosuggestion  by  the  Method  of  Emilc 
Coue"  brought  the  whole  system  to  America, 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  and  to 
Mr.  C.  Harry  Brooks,  the  author  of  this  as- 
tonishing little  volume.  Adjectives  are  un- 
doubtedly overworked  in  the  science  of  book 
reviewing,  but  "astonishing"  is  not  too  strong 
to  apply  to  Mr.  Brooks'  researches  in  the 
Coue  system.  Perhaps  if  one  read  Christian 
Science  literature  one  would  be  astonished 
also,  but  since  we  haven't,  our  amazement  is 
all  the  fresher  and  more  spontaneous  for  M. 
Coue  aiid  his  American  interpreter.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  information  of  the  Coue 
system  has  hitherto  been  available  for  English 
readers  only  in  "the  somewhat  detailed  and 
technical  work  of  Professor  Charles  Baudouin. 
and  in  a  small  pamphlet,  printed  privately 
by  M.  Coue,  which  has  not  been  publicly 
exposed  for  sale."  Mr.  Brooks'  own  contri- 
bution on  the  Coue  method  is  purposed  to 
fill  the  gap  and  also  to  bring  the  French 
scientist's  work  across  the  Atlantic.  We 
prophesy  that  he  will  succeed  in  both  aims, 
for,  if  his  book  doe^  not  rapidly  become  as 
popular  as  "Outwitting  Our  Nerves,"  we  shall 
be  ver>-  much  surprised. 

According  to  M.  Coue,  Mr.  Brooks  was  the 
first  Englishman  to  go  to  Nancy — where  his 
famous  clinic  is  held — to  study  his  method  of 
conscious  autosuggestion.  The  visit  which 
lasted  several  weeks,  was  in  the  summer  of 
1921,  when  Coue's  method  was  still  adolescent. 
The  Frenchman  gives  Mr.  Brooks  credit  for 
having  helped  him  thresh  out  the  theory  on 
which  the  system  is  based.  Whether  one's 
faith  goes  the  extent  of  believing  that  the 
mind  can  cure  the  body  or  not,  at  least  a 
study  of  the  Coue  system  convinces  one  that 
the  mind  can  protect  the  body,  and  after  all 
an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure.  Doubtless  in  a  few  weeks  the  .Ameri- 
can press  will  be  as  Cou-ey  as  our  foreign 
colleagues.  R.  0. 


]  a  landed  proprietor.  He  entered  military  life, 
became  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Danish 
army  in  1S96,  a  captain  in  1911,  and  re- 
mained in  service  until  1920.  He  is  con- 
sidered probably  the  greatest  living  writer  on 
nature  and  animal  life  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  Svend  Fleuron  is  the  author  of 
"Kittens:  A  Family  Chronicle"  (Knopf),  to 
which  Carl  Van  Vechten,  the  great  lover  of 
cats  among  American  writers,  has  contributed 
a  foreword. 

Selma  Lagerlof,  whose  new  book,  "The  Out- 
cast," was  recently  published  in  this  country 
by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  is  a  woman  of 
great  vitality.  Although  past  sixty.  Dr.  Lager- 
lof personally  manages  her  country  estate, 
Marbacka  Manor,  and  finds  time  to  continue 
her  writing.  Miss  Lagerlof  is  an  ardent  suf- 
fragist. Although  she  has  never  been  in 
.\merica.  she  is  greatly  interested  in  this 
country.  Her  dining-room  is  paneled  in  land- 
scapes of  the  State  of  Washington,  painted  by 
an  uncle  who  lived  some  years  in   Seattle. 

William  Rose  Benet,  whose  first  novel, 
"The  First  Person  Singular"  (Doran).  has 
just  been  published,  comes  of  an  army  family, 
his  grandfather  having  been  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Stephen  Vincent  Benet.  He  was  born  at 
Fort  Hamilton,  New  York.  He  took  his  de- 
gree from  Yale  University  and  lived  for  three 
years  in  San  Francisco  before  he  took  up  the 
literary  trade  in  New  York.  Mr.  Benet  was 
for  seven  years  on  the  Century  Magazine  and 
is  now  associate  editor  of  the  literary  review 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Among  Mr. 
Benet's  books  of  poetry  are  "Moons  of 
Grandeur,"  "Merchants  from  Cathay,"  "The 
Great  White  Wall,"  etc. 

"Cellars  of  an  earlier  century  were  in  vogue 
as  guest  rooms  among  'our  best  families,' " 
says  Jessie  Martin  Breese  in  the  "Country 
Life  Book  of  Building  and  Decorating."  which 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  have  just  published. 
For  a  long  time  they  have  fallen  into  disuse 
as  a  place  to  put  the  furnace  and  do  the 
laundry,  but  now  they  are  coming  into  their 
own  again.  As  a  place  for  an  ideal  smoking- 
room  or  a  day  nurserj'  where  clattering  toys 
and  romping  feet  can  not  annoy  the  rest  of 
the  household  and  the  children  be  free  from 
the  danger  of  windows  and  stairways,  it  offers 
attractive  possibilities.  Then,  too,  the  small 
windows  set  high  in  the  walls  of  a  cellar  offer 
the  decorator  a  fine  starting  point  in  appoint- 


NoteB  ot  Books  and  Authori. 
The   Hungarian    commissioner   of   education 
has   suppressed  the   translated   works  of  Walt 
Whitman. 

According  to  Lord  Bryce,  Anthony  Trol- 
lope,  who  was  a  clerk  in  the  postoffice.  claimed 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  pillar  letter- 
box. 

Lord  Dunsany  has  written  a  new  "Don 
Quixote."  called  "The  Chronicles  of  Rod- 
riquez."  This  picaresque  narration  is  said  to 
be  written  rather  in  wistful  memory  than  in 
derision  of  the  chivalry   of  Spain. 

A  German  professor  of  science  states  that 
Einstein  was  "discoverea  '  by  Henri  Poincare, 
the  scientific  brother  of  the  French  states- 
man, who,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  which 
he  gave  in  Berlin,  October  13,  1910,  men- 
tioned Einstein's  name  for  the  first  time  in 
public. 

Gustav  Wied's  comedy.  "Two  Plus  Two 
Equals  Five,"  is  to  be  published  in  .America 
and  Great  Britain  by  Nicholas  L.  Brown. 
Wied  is  a  Dane  and  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous figures  in  Scandinavian  literature. 
The  English  version  is  by  Holger  A.  Koppel 
and  Ernest  Boyd. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  are  publishing  seven- 
teen of  the  best-known  Moliere  plays  in  honor 
of  the  tercentenary  of  his  birth  this  year. 
The  publication  of  the  plays,  which  are  trans- 
lated by  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley,  in- 
cludes a  preface  by  Honore  de  Balzac  and 
Sainte-Beuve's   criticism   on   Moliere. 

The  Paris  Temps  has  begun  the  publication 
of  Joseph  Conrad's  novel,  "Victory."  His 
first  introduction  to  the  French  public  was  in 
1909,  when  M.  Robert  D'Humieres,  the  trans- 
lator of  Kipling,  translated  "The  Nigger  of 
the  Narcissus"  for  the  NouveUe  Revue  Fran- 
^aise.  M.  D'Humieres  was  an  artillery  officer 
during  the  war. 

A.  new  nature  writer  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  the  person  of  Svend  Fleuron — a 
Danish  cousin  to  Henri  Fabre,  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  and  the 
other  devoted  lovers  of  nature  who  have  cre- 
ated a  literature  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fish. 
He  knows  the  haunts  and  habits  and  thoughts 
of  animals  as  the  practiced  novelist  knows 
those  of  his  fellow-men.  Fleuron  was  born 
in   1874  at  Catmedal,   near   Stege,   the   son   of 


ing  an  attractive  billiard  room..-  With  a  few 
alterations  one  can  also  contrive  a  conserva- 
tory which  will  serve  as  an  indoor  garden 
all  winter  long,  or  a  guest  room  that  has  a 
mediaeval  charm.  ^^^ 

■^•■- — ^"Z 

The  first  microscope  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  a  Dutchman  in  1590,  but  its  in- 
vention has  been  attributed  to  Galileo  in  1610. 
The  microscope  has  been  perfected  until  i 
millionth  part  of  a  grain  of  blood  may  be 
detected  by  means  of  the  spectrum  lens. 


The  FRENCH  AMERICAN  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 

Commercia]       Checking      Savingi 
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A  General  Banking 
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Personal  Checking 
Accounts  Solicitbd. 
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$3.50 
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Atstdaled  Sanngs  Banks  of  Sao  FraiKuc* 

The  Sao  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Sodet; 

(The   San   Francisco  Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

S26    California    St^  San  Francisco^  Cai 

nSSION  BRANCH HiMinaod21ilSli«b 

PARI-PRESmiO  DISTRICT  BRANCB  . .  QaDenl  and  7di  An. 

BAIGHT  STMH  BRANCH Haitht  and  Behed«  Sireeti 

December   31st.    1921 

Assets $71,851,299.62 

Deposits 68.201.299.62 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 1.000.000.00 

Resen-e  and  Contingent  Funds.  .  .      2,650.000.00 

Employees'    Pension    Fund 371,753.46 

A  dividend  of  FOUR  AND  ONE-QUARTER 
i^'A)  per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared  for  the 
six  months  ending    December   31,    1921. 


^wC^mps 


—  where  you  can  wear  old  clothes  and  get 
close  to  nature  in  the  heart  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Rockies — 

Lake  Windemere  Camp 

Emerald  Lake  Chalet  Camp 

Toho  Valley  Camp 

Lake  O'Hara  Camp 

Lake  Wapta  Camp 

Prices,  $5.50  per  day,  American  plan,  or 

$5  per  day 

if  you  suy  a  week  or  longer,  except  at  Emerald 
Laice  Chalet  Camp,  rates  on  application. 

For  full  information,  write,  phone  or  call 

F.  L,    Nason,    Gen.    Ag't  Pass.   Dept. 

Canadian    Pacific   Raihvaj— 

675  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Telepl-.one  Sutter  15S5 

These  five  Camps  are  all  on  or  near  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  in  the 
most  beautiful  districts  of  "Alpine  Fairyland.  " 


nadian  Pacific 

Rockies 


May  20,  1922. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Guinea  Gir). 

There  is  growing  up  quite  a  school  of 
fiction  in  English  whose  genre  seems  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  traditional  French  ro- 
mance of  familiar  yellow  cover.  These 
yarns,  for  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
conte,  ha^'e  also  borrowed  the  happy  im- 
morality of  Boccaccio  and  his  ilk.  A  few 
years  ago  they  would  have  not  been  pub- 
lished in  English.  As  it  is,  they  still  have  to 
dodge  the  English  publication  laws  by  fre- 
quent recourse  to  French — a  fact  that  loudly 
wishes  it  to  be  known  that  this  particular 
form  of  post-war.  manifestation  is  for  the 
benefit  of  cultured  and  polyglot  people  only. 
For  the  French  is  not  translated. 

"Guinea  Girl,"  from  which  we  are  gen- 
eralizing on  the  strength  of  its  having  a 
predecessor  in  "Peter  Whiffle,"  is  a  novel  with 
at  least  one  claim  to  originality,  perhaps  two. 
It  may  even  be  unique  in  that  it  boasts  a 
dramatis  persona;,  not  one  single  character  of 
which  is  idealized,  either  for  better  or  for 
worse.  For  unforced  character  delineation, 
Mr.  Norman  Davey  merits  the  palm.  We 
can  not  say  as  much  aliout  the  other  phases 
of  his  book.  The  form  of  presentation  is 
very  artificial,  and  the  story  drags  terribly 
throughout  the  LTsle  d'Escope  episode.  Its 
other  possible  claim  to  unusualness  is  that 
it  is  the  story  of  a  ..  ,cline.  Of  course,  there 
are  other  stories  of  f'^clines — "The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel."  for  example.  But  it  is  un- 
usual and  will  probably  continue  to  be  un- 
usual despite  the  fact  that  most  people  do 
decline  from  the  high  aspirations  that  were 
theirs  in  youth.  But  readers  prefer  less  pes- 
simistic.themes. 

"Guinea  Girl"  is  a  man's  book,  and  rather 
a  young  man's  book.  The  average  youth  will 
fee!  very  smart  reading  it — if  he  knows 
French.  .•\nd  in  proper  consideration  for  his 
audience's  tender  years,  Mr.  Davey  duly 
points   the   moral   and   describes   the   downfall 
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Linda  Lee,  Inc. 

By  LOUIS  JOSEPH  VANCE 

Josfph  Vance  has  upheld  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  story  teJer  in  this  m  St 
fascinating  depiction  of  mo\ie  life  in 
California's  famous  Hollywood.     $2. 

Book  Dept. ,  Main  Floor. 


ADMIRABLE  AMERICANS- 1 

"It  is  moie  important  to  the  countiy  that  th  s 
me'sage  shouM  be  dcliveif  d  to  CoDgress  than 
that  I  should  be  re-leced  Prcsidmt." — Giovtr 
Cleveland. 

Grover  Cleveland: 

A  Study  in  Political  Courage. 

By  ROLAND  MUCINS. 

Cloth,  $1.00,  Postpaid,  (com 

The  Anchor.Lee  Publishing  Ccmpaoy, 

400  Seventh  St.  N.  W.,  WashingloD,  D.  C. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square                San  Francisco 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.         152  Kearny  St.        22  Third  Si. 

Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  book?. 
in  the  city,  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IF 


YOU    ARE    A    REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old  B  ok 
Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE,  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Sutter. 

Raie  Old  Books  Bouiht,  Sold  and  Hunted  For  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (fonnerly  of  the  White  Houk) 


NEWBEGIN'S    BOOKSTORE 

358  POST  STREET      SAN  FRANCISCO 

Opposite  Union  Square 
A  Shop  known  for  its  courteous  service,  and  a 

pleasant  place  to  browse. 

Information  on  books,  authors  and  editions 
gladly  given.  Books  bought  and  sold.  Buyer 
will    call. 

Telephone   Douglas  2810 


of  his  hero.  We  assume  that  Mr.  Davey  him- 
self is  very  young.  He  has  power,  but  he 
needs  to  train  it.  On  the  other  hand  his 
work  has  the  exuberance  that  only  youth  can 
give. 

Guinea  Gim..     By   Norman    Davey.      New   Vork: 
George    H.     Doran    Company:    $1.75. 


Houdinl's  Paper  Magic. 
For  the  person  adept  at  parlor  tricks  and 
avid  to  learn  more,  "Houdini's  Paper  Mayic" 
will  be  a  veritable  conjuror's  bag.  The  great 
magician  has  not  stinted  his  information. 
His  "Paper  Magic"  lives  amply  up  to  its 
claim  of  being  the  "whole  art  of  performing 
with  paper."  But  though  Mr.  Houdini's  in- 
structions are  explicit,  he  can  not,  alas,  supply 
the  manual  dexterity  necessary  for  their  exe- 
cution. A  magician  is  after  all  safe  in  re- 
vealing the  secrets  of  his  trade.  Fully 
equipped  with  the  theoretic  knowledge  of  how 
it  is  done,  one  only  marvels  the  more  at  his 
adroitness.  But  the  amateur  wizard  will  find 
many  tricks  here  to  at  least  stimulate  his  am- 
bition, and  the  book  is  fascinating  reading 
for  any  one. 

Houdini's    Paper    Magic.       By    Houdini.       New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton   &  Co.;    $2.50. 


The  Cowboy. 
Readers  of  Wild  West  stories  and  those 
who  revel  in  cowboy  lore  will  find  a  veritable 
mine  of  early  Western  associations  in  "The 
Cowboy,"  by  Philip  Ashton  Rollins.  Mr. 
Rollins'  object  has  been  to  correct  the  popular' 
fallacies  of  the  Western  film  and  novel  which 
picture  the  race  of  cowboys  as  categorically 
divided  into  two  or  three  rigid  types.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Rollins,  the  cowboy  of  artistic 
presentation  does  not  exist  outside  book 
covers  or  off  the  screen.  He  has  his  charac- 
teristics, as  every  exponent  of  a  special  mode 
of  living  must  have,  but  he  is  evidently  more 
various  than  the  popular  figment  of  our  im- 
agination. Nor  is  his  equipment  so  deadly 
as  movie  directors  would  have  us  think.  In 
fact  it  is  a  liberal  education  to  read  "The 
Cowboy,"  and  one  which  we  heartily  recom- 
mend to  the  makers  and  directors  of  Wild 
West  pictures.  True,  the  great  charm  of  the 
Western  movie  is  that  its  like  does  not  exist 
anywhere,  but  a  perusal  of  "The  Cowboy" 
suggests  a  new  departure  in  a  realistic  repre- 
sentation of  the  vanishing  West.  Quite  aside 
from  its  supposedly  revolutionary  effect  on 
fiction  and  film,  "The  Cowboy"  makes  excel- 
lent informative  reading.  Mr.  Rollins  has 
done  his  work  well.  He  is  systematic  and  in- 
clusive and  "The  Cowboy"  has  the  sound  of 
authority. 

^The   Cowboy.      By   Philip  Ashton    Rollins.      New 
York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


I  Walked  In  Arden. 
Jack    Crawford's  first   novel,    "I   Walked   in 

Arden,"  is  of  a  lyric  sadness  very  different 
from  the  current  type  of  fiction — very  differ- 
ent from  anything  we  remember,  in  fact.  It 
is  far  from  the  so-called  realism  of  the  day 
and  yet  one  has  a  suspicion  that  it  is  founded 
on  fact,  if  not  actual  history.  The'  modern 
jaded  appetite  is  apt  to  find  it  rather  lacking 
in  seasoning,  for  it  is  that  rare  phenomenon, 
a  novel  fit  for  the  traditional  Anglo-Saxon 
"3'oung  person" ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  per- 
meated with  a  delicate  spirit  of  comedy  and 
its  poignant  end  is  one  not  easily  forgotten. 
In  short,  the  reader  who  is  not  too  far  de- 
based by  the  Middle  Western  school  of 
squalor  or  the  Bohemian  and  cosmopolitan 
school  of  decadence  will  find  a  refreshing  in- 
terlude  in    Mr.    Crawford's   Arden. 

I  Walked  in  Arden.     By  Jack  Crawford.     New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $2. 


New  Viewpoints  In  American  History. 

The  average  American  citizen  considers 
that  he  knows  his  country's  history  if  he  has 
the  salient  dates  at  his  command  and  knows 
the  caus^  and  outcome  of  our  several  wars. 
If  in  addition  he  is  conversant  with  Ameri- 
can political  history  he  is  very  well  informed 
indeed.  It  is  with  the  object  of  introducing 
to  the  older  American  citizen  of  some  such 
sketchy  historical  education  the  philosophy  of 
our  history  and  its  significance  that  Professor 
Schlesinger  has  writlen  his  "New  Viewpoints 
in  American  History."  It  is  true  that  the 
science  of  American  history  is  a  compara- 
ti^■ely  new  one.  Older  generations  were  con- 
tent with  veneration  and  would  have  thought 
a  critical  and  scientific  attitude  towards  our 
past  as  sacrilegious.  The  result  has  been  to 
retard  the  constructive  study  of  American 
history.  The  renaissance  of  American  his- 
torical writing  began  in  the  'eighties  and  the 
new  interest  was  manifested  in  the  founding, 
for  in.sl;ince.  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Economic  Association 
and  Statistical  Association,  and  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  The 
study  of  our  national  history  began  to  be  en- 
riched by  sociology  and  economics.  But  ns 
Professor  Schlesinger  remarks,  the  change 
did  not  take  place  over  night  and  it  was  not 
till  the  early  years  of  this  century  that  the 
transformation  occurred.  Even  today  text- 
books are  written  in  the  old  objective  style  anri 
one  must  practically  specialize  in  history  at 
a  university  to  have  an  adequate  idea  of  our 


national  past.  It  is  for  the  person  of  gen- 
eral information  and  for  the  specialist  in 
other  fields  that  Professor  Schlesinger  has 
written  this  very  interesting  essay  in  United 
States  history.  The  author  is  professor  of 
history   in   the   University   of   Iowa. 

New  Viewpoints  in  American  History.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 

New  Books  Received. 

Contemporary  American  Novelists.  1900-1920 
By  Carl  Van  Doren.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

A  critical  study  of  living  novelists. 

The  First  Person  Singular.  By  William 
Rose  Beiiet.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   $2. 

A   novel. 

The    Kingfisher.      By    Phyllis    Bottome.      New 
York:    George  H.    Doran    Company;    $2. 
The  story  of  the  making  of  a  man. 

Lady  Bountiful.     By  G.  A.  Birmingham.     New 
York:   George  11.   Doran  Company;    $1.75. 
Short    stories. 

Three  Men  and  a  Maid.  By  P.  G.  Wode- 
house.      New   York:    George    li.    Doran    Company; 

A    novel. 

Sundry  Accounts.  By  Irving  S.  Cobb.  New 
York:   George   H.    Doran    Company;    $2. 

Short  stories. 

Unnoticed  London.     By  E.  Montizambert.     New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.;    $2. 
Travel. 

The  Shephekd's  Pipe  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Artlmr    Schnitzlcr.      Authorized    translation    from 


Water  Benefits  and 
Obligations 


The  new  Water  Aqueduct  Con- 
tract authorized  by  the  Supervisors, 
and  approved  by  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission, benefits  you  and  obligates 
Spring  Valley. 

San  Francisco  will  have  24  mil- 
lion gallons  added  to  its  daily 
supply,  making  the  total  yield  66 
million  gallons  daily.  This  ad- 
ditional water  will  be  brought  into 
service  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
City  and  the   Company. 

Spring  Valley  will  raise  Calaveras 
Dam  in  Alameda  County,  thereby 
impounding  more  water,  and  will  en- 
large  and   extend   its  conduit   facili- 

_  ties  to  Irvington.  The  City  will 
build  that  part  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
conduit  extending  from  Irvington  to 
Crystal  Springs  storage  reservoir  in 
San  Mateo  County.  Spring  Valley 
will  pay  for  the  use  of  this  conduit 
to  bring  in  the  additional  water. 

Thus  the  problem  of  supplying 
more  water  to  meet  your  ever- 
increasing  needs  will  be  solved  for 
years  to  come.  This  solution  was 
made  possible  by  a  decision  of  the 
Railroad  Commission,  August  1 2. 
1921.  The  Commission  weighted  its 
decision  with  strict  conditions,  and 
the  Supervisors  added  others. 

Spring  Valley  must  create  a  sink- 
ing fund  to  retire  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing Calaveras  Dam  and  increasing 
its  conduit  facilities.  If  the  City 
buys  Spring  Valley  within  twelve 
years  it  will  acquire  this  fund. 
Spring  Valley  must  pay  to  the  City 
interest  during  construction  on  the 
cost  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  conduit 
from  Irvington,  and  approximately 
$250,000  yearly  for  its  use.  Spring 
Valley  must  give  the  City  a  twelve- 
year  option  to  buy  at  a  price  most 
advantageous  to  the  City. 

All  these  obligations  the  Company 
has  accepted,  and  the  City  wil  bene- 
fit accordingly. 


SPEHNCG  VALLEY 

WATER     COM  PAN  r 


IT'S  THE  WATER. 

Prepared  with  Glacier  Water  from 

Shasta  Springs 

AT    ALL    DEALERS 

SHASTA    WATER    COMPANY 


the   German   by   O.    F.    Theis.      New    York:    Nicho- 
las  L.    Brown;  $1.50. 

In  the  Sea  Gull  Library. 

Ten  Years  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  1895- 
1905.  By  Baron  von  Eckardstein,  New  York;  E. 
P.    Dutton    &    Co.;    $6. 

Translated  and  edited  by  Professor  George 
Young. 

The  Days  That  Are  No  More.  By  Princess 
Pauline  Metternich.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co,;   $5. 

Some    reminiscences. 

The  World  of  Sound.  By  Sir  William  Bragg. 
New  York:    E.  P'.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 

Six  lectures  delivered  before  a  juvenile  audience 
at   the  Royal  Institution. 

Copper  Streak  Trail.      By  Eugene   M.   Rhodes. 

Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.75. 
A   Western  novel. 

Wild   Folk.      By   Samuel   Scoville,   Jr.      Boston: 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press;  $2. 
True  nature  stories. 

Men    of    Affairs.      By    Roland    Pertwee.      New 
York;  Alfred  A,  Knopf;    $2. 
A    mystery  story. 

Daughters  of  Fire.  By  Gerard  de  Nerval. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  James  Whitall. 
New   York:   Nicholas  L.  Brown;  $1.50. 

Ill  the  Sea  Gull  Library. 

Our     Eleven     Billion     Dollars.       By     Robert 
Mountsier.     New  York:  Thomas  Seltzer;  $1.50. 
Europe's  debt  to  the  United  States. 

Love  and  Diana.      By  Concordia  Merrel.      New 
Vork:   Thomas  Seltzer;    $1.75. 
A  novel.  ' 

The  Notion  Counter:  Being  Notes  About 
Nothing.  By  Nobody.  Boston:  The  Atlantic 
Monthly   Press. 

A  Farrago  of  Foibles. 

The  Unspeakable  Gentleman.     By  J.    P.  Mar- 

quand.      New     York:      Charles     Scribner's     Sons; 
$L75. 

A  story  of  a  plot  against  Napoleon. 

Warfare  in  the  Human  Body.  By  Morley 
Roberts.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $7. 

Essays  on  method,  malignity,  repair,  and  allied 
subjects. 
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"THK  AWFUL  TRUTH." 

The  title  that  Arthur  Richman  has  given  his 
play  places  it  in  advance.  The  uneasy  hater 
of  stage  tears  is  reassured,  for  "The  Awful 
Truth"  can  only  be  the  title  of  a  comedy. 
There  are  a  few  tears,  it  is  true,  shed  daintily 
on  a  lace  handkerchief,  but  always  with  a 
mischievous,  provocative  smile  back  of  them  ; 
the  smile  of  a  prett>-  woman  playing  with  the 
defiant  susceptibilities  of  her  victim  as  a  cat 
plays  with  a  mouse. 

"The  Awful  Truth"  is  an  American  comedy 
of  manners ;  or  a  comedy  of  American  man- 
ners ;  as  you  please.  It  shows  a  money- 
lubricated  Western  oil  magnate — an  honest, 
bumptious,  artless,  and  rather  caddish  egoist — 
placed  in  contrast  to  the  quick-witted,  dis- 
cerning, extremely  satiric  and  fastidious  ele- 
gantes— presumably  of  New  York  society — who 
accept  him,  or  try  to.  as  society  must  do, 
willy  nilly.  because  of  his  money,  since  its 
pleasures  and  luxuries  are  inevitably  founded 
on    wealth. 

Mr.  Richman  has  made  his  group  of  metro- 
politan worldlings  ver>-  witt^^  very  attractive, 
very  nice.  If  you  don't  like  the  word,  take 
it  in  its  finer  sense.  For  they  are  all  too 
nice  to  take  kindly  to  the  nature's  nobleman, 
who  is  made  by  his  creator  to  be  a  most  aw- 
ful chump. 

In  fact,  the  designing  author  hit  on  the  idea 
of  avoiding  stereotype  by  making  his  nature's 
nobleman  so  very  objectionable,  and  the 
usually  heartless  worldlings  so  extremely 
pleasing  to  our  friendly  susceptibilities  that 
he  quite  reversed  the  usual  order  of  things ; 
which  was  clever  of  him,  and  very  cleverly 
done. 

The  stor>'  has  rather  a  well-used  theme ; 
the  coming  together  again  of  a  divorced 
couple  who  have  never  ceased  to  love  each 
other.  And  there  is  quite  a  delightful  flavor 
of  romance  about  it,  without  a  degeneration 
into  mere  sentimentality;  partly  because  Mr. 
Richman  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  an 
ability  to  express  it  in  dialogue  and  situations 
with  a  ready  wit  and  a  disarming  geniality 
that  keeps  the  audience  in  a  state  of  delighted 
amusement  at  all  times,  even  when  the  be- 
mused victim  of  woman's  wiles  is  really  suf- 
fering. For  the  woman  is  such  an  accom- 
plished,  beguiling   coquette,   and  her  coquetr>' 
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plays  so  bewitchingly  over  her  steady,  un- 
diminished love  for  the  ex-husband  whose  re- 
capture she  feels  a  rising  and  unconquerable 
determination  to  bring  about,  and  she  is  such 
a  gallant  and  invincible  smiler  in  the  face  of 
possible  defeat,  and  her  swift  woman's  wit 
contrives  so  many  apt  and  gleefully  pointed 
retorts,  that  the  audience  is  giving  out  per- 
petually  its   tribute    of  laughter. 

I  have  an  idea  that  Arthur  Richman,  in 
spite  of  the  smart,  worldly  mold  in  which  he 
has  cast  his  play,  is  really  a  romanticist,  and 
has  no  taste  for  the  cj-nicism  of  the  day.  For 
the  wit  in  "The  Awful  Truth"  is  generally 
aimed  at  such  things  as  a  lack  of  delicacy  of 
feeling,  or  masculine  insensibility,  or  innate, 
rooted,  self-satisfied  caddishness.  And  be- 
sides, the  author  is  all  on  the  woman's  side; 
which   shows   man's   chivalry. 

The  play  is  full  of  glamour;  the  glamour 
created  by  well-dressed,  well-mannered,  agree- 
able people  who  show  fastidious  good  taste  in 
everything  they  say  or  do.  And  it  is  not 
until  it  is  ended,  and  the  pleasant  glamour  is 
removed,  that  it  dawns  upon  us  that  Lucy  is 
just  a  pretty,  witt>-,  extravagant  woman, 
rather  over^vhelmingly  expensive  to  possess, 
since  she  is  hard-up  even  on  a  handsome  al- 
lowance; and,  furthermore,  is  going  to  marry 
for  money  the  Western  magnate  who  so  ob- 
jectionably glistens  with  Texan  or  Oklahoman 
oil. 

But  the  gallant  author  cleverly  creates  in 
the  audience  an  infatuation  for  the  bewilder- 
ing coquette  similar  to  that  felt  by  the  re- 
sistantly  succumbing  ex-husband. 

Ruth  Chatterton  backs  Arthur  Richman 
with  all  of  her  comedy  reser\'es.  She  has  her 
girlish  charm  radiantly  enhanced  by  ravishing 
Parisian  costumes,  and  looks  her  prettiest. 
And,  as  usual,  she  shades  her  utterances  deli- 
cately, with  fine  touches  of  wit  and  teasing 
mockerj-;  with  an  occasional  breath  of  wist- 
fulness  or  a  flash  of  indignant  fire.  It  is  on 
account  of  these  delicate  shadings  that  she 
is  apt  to  relapse  into  soft-voiced  murmurs  that 
sometimes  fail  to  carr^'  the  length  of  the 
auditorium,  for  when  she  raises  her  voice  I 
alwavs  realize  that  she  regretfully  renounces 
some'  of  her  most  delicate  effects.  But  that, 
of  course,  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  stage- 
land,  for  people  naturally  feel  injured  if  they 
do  not  hear. 

Bruce  WcRae's  part  might  have  been  writ- 
ten for  him.  so  well  does  it  suit  his  virile 
romanticism.  And  then  he  always,  in  roles 
of  the  kind,  is  so  reassuring  in  his  convey- 
ance of  the  idea  of  being  a  true  gentleman, 
a  standard,  by  the  way,  from  which  the  au- 
thor permitted  Norman  Satterly  to  depart 
when  he  became  an  eavesdropper. 

But  the  author — who  introducing  this  scene 
showed  that  he  is  influenced  in  some  degree 
by  old  school  romanticism — carried  it  off  so 
neatly,  by  causing  the  jealous  sufferer  to  be 
convinced  that  he  is  over-persuaded,  that  the 
audience  greeted  this  breach  of  good  breeding 
with  a  laugh  of  indulgence. 

A  really  perfect  characterization  in  the 
play,  both  on  the  part  of  the  author  and  of 
the'  actor,  Paul  Han.-ey.  was  that  of  Dan 
Leeson,  the  Western  millionaire.  He  was 
such  an  honest,  well-meaning,  humorless, 
densely  impregnable  rough  diamond,  so  per- 
meated with  a  simple  faith  in  the  importance 
bestowed  by  front-page  articles  upon  his 
Western-oiled  success,  that  when  the  counte- 
nance of  this  literal  dullard  was  illuminated, 
during  the  numerous  curtain-calls,  by  the  in- 
telligence of  Paul  Han.-ey.  who  played  the 
part,  it  was  really  startling. 

Mr.  Miller  is  doing  things  so  handsomely 
this  season  that  he  imported  three  additional 
plavers  to  round  out  the  group  needed  for 
"The   Awful    Truth." 

One  of  them  is  the  Paul  Har\ey  just  re- 
ferred to,  another  is  Louise  Mackintosh,  who 
was  excellent  as  Dan  Leeson's  didactic  aunt, 
and  the  third  is  Cora  Witherspoon,  who  was 
verj'   satisfactory-  in  a  minor  part. 

Besides  these  new  players  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  again  how  neatly  the  blond 
young  Englishman,  Geoffrey  Kerr,  can  adapt 
himself  to  a  totally  different  role.  Annette 
Westbay  was  properly  self-effacing,  not  even 
giving  one  side-roll  of  her  remarkably  lovely 
eyes,  as  a  neat-handed  dainty  French  maid. 
Bert  Leigh  was  satisfactory  in  a  one-scene 
part,  and  Elmer  Brown  gave  an  added  touch 
to  the  general  aroma  of  prosperity  and  good 
taste  in  the  home  of  the  Trents  by  the  per- 
fection of  his  deportment  as  a  highly-trained 
ser\-ant. 

Mr.  Miller,  as  usual,  pro\-ided  handsome 
and  tasteful  settings,  which  made  most  ap- 
propriate and  harmonious  backgrounds  to  the 
exceedingly  smart  costumes  of  the  women,  on 
which  feminine  eyes  gloated  with  rich  relish. 

Henrj-  Miller  was  not  in  the  cast,  but  being 
insistently  called  for  he  gave  the  audience  the 
speech  it  wanted,  and  again  it  was  demon- 
strated how  solid  he  is  with  a  San  Francisco 
public. 

As  well  he  may  be.  Again  he  is  giving  us  a 
real  season,  with  a  series  of  plays  charac- 
terized by  the  flavor  of  elegant  worldliness 
that  we  seem  to  enjoy  so  in  the  theatre  out 
here,  and.  during  these  expensive  times,  he 
has  brought  out.  in  order  fittingly  to  present 
them,  the  handsomest  of  settings  and  a  large 
company    of  first-class   ability. 


DITRICHSTEIN  IN  "TOTO." 

Two  of  the  cloud  of  minor  French  play- 
wrights who  purvey  to  the  seekers  after  light 
amusement,  Hennequin  and  Dequesnal,  collab- 
orated to  evolve  "Toto."  Collaboration  is  a 
habit  with  these  gentrj'  in  Paris,  probably  be- 
cause each  new  combination  assists  in  evading 
ruts.  "Toto" — adapted  by  Achmed  Abdullah 
to  English-speaking  tastes — is  a  specimen  of 
the  lively  Parisian  vaudeville  in  which  ex- 
tremes blend  to  create  plot  entanglement.  It 
is  the  sort  of  thing  which  the  Parisians  take 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  for  Anglo-Saxon 
tastes  it  is  certain  y  going  some.  "Toto"  the 
play  and  Toto  the  man  are  both  gleefully  un- 
troubled by  morals.  Toto  is  what  is,  or  was, 
formerly  known  as  a  sad  dog ;  nowadays  we 
might  better  call  him  in  modern  parlance  a 
glad  chaser. 

No  doubt  Toto  is  the  envy  of  the  American 
t.b.m.'s  who  go  religiously  to  the  Bal  Tabarin 
when  they  hit  Paris.  But  Toto's  crowd  is  the 
real  thing,  for  this  gayly  degenerate  descend- 
ant of  the  French  nobilitj-  is  the  god,  not  only 
of  the  ballet  girls'  idolatry,  but  of  such  light 
ladies  still  clinging  to  outward  respectability 
as  long  for  secret  sentimental  adventures  with 
fascinating  boulevardiers. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  those  t.b.m.'s 
who  cling  fondly  to  the  more  highly  spiced 
phases  of  translated  musical  comedy  may  joy- 
fully wade,  in  "Toto,"  up  to  the  neck,  not 
only  in  allusive  impropriety,  but  in  that  that 
comes  down  rather  heavily  on  your  corns — 
if  they  are  sensitive  to  such  things. 

In  fact,  "Toto"  is  Gallic  in  the  extreme,  al- 
though lacking  in  that  ain.-  and  elusive  French 
wit  which  is  of  so  impalpable  an  essence  that 
one's  fastidious  sensibilities  are  not  offended. 

The  authors  of  "Toto"  did  not  bother  their 
heads  about  church  members  when  they  wrote 
the  play.  In  fact  they  merrily  deride  the 
practice  of  anj'thing  so  dull  as  pietism,  show- 
ing up  in  gay  colors  the  contrasting  life  of  the 
Parisian  votaries  of  pleasure.  In  the  first  act, 
therefore,  we  are  shown  the  ephemerae  of 
Parisian  night  life  engaged  in  the  giddy  whirl. 
Gayetj'  in  staged. scenes  of  this  kind  is  gener- 
ally either  muscular  or  hectic.  In  this  case 
it  is  both,  and  is  further  enlivened  by  an 
unblushing  series  of  bare-shouldered  jests  to 
which,  by  the  way.  the  audience  >-ielded  a 
most  joyous  tribute. 

In  contrast  to  this  extreme  of  suggestedly 
unbridled  licentiousness  we  are  shown,  in  the 
second  act.  the  other  extreme,  at  the  chateau 
of  Mme.  la  Comtesse  de  Tillois,  wife  of  Toto. 
Here  all  is  permeated  with  the  essence  of  lip- 
religiousness  and  sanctimonious  pietj-.  for 
with  holy  pictures  and  songs,  and  unctuous 
allusions  to  a  dismal  form  of  holiness  which 
takes  all  the  joy  out  of  living,  the  contrast  is 
duly  established. 

The  joke  of  the  whole  thing  is  to  get  Toto, 
•an  apparently  chastened  and  reformed  charac- 


ter, into  this  godly  atmosphere,  the  senti- 
mental motive  being  supplied  by  the  presence 
of  a  daughter  who  divides  her  time  between 
the  separated  pair. 

In  the  final  acts  the  lively  complications 
that  ensue  end  in  a  volte-face  on  the  part  of 
Toto,  who,  in  order  to  please  the  average 
spectator,  is  made  to  add  to  his  numerous 
other  scalps  by  the  re-conquest  of  the  affec- 
tions of  his  most  godly  wife. 

As  maj'  be  seen,  the  authors  are  cheerfully 
devoid  of  consistency,  for  we  are  perfectly 
^ware  that  after  a  week  or  so  of  marital  gal- 
lantries the  pious  wife  and  the  churchly  at- 
mosphere of  the  holy-watered  chateau  would 
infallibly  drive  Toto  back  to  Paris. 

Also,  the  idea  of  the  daughter  joining  with 
equal  zest  in  the  revels  in  Paris,  and  the 
prayerfulness  at  Blois.  is  equally  in  line  with 
farce,  and  quite  openly  and  cheerfully  incon- 
gruous. In  fact,  it  is  absurd  to  regard  the 
play  as  anything  else,  whether  in  estimating 
its  scenes  of  lively  improprietj',  the  holier- 
than-thou  attitude  at  Blois,  or  the  sentimental 
wind-up. 

It  is  manifest  that  Leo  Ditrichstein  took 
the  play,  in  spite  of  its  essential  lightness, 
actual  banality,  if  you  treat  it  as  a  play  in- 
stead of  a  farce,  and  lack  of  opportunity  .for 
any  exercise  of  nis  more  serious  abilities, 
simply  because  of  its  superficial  theatrical  ef- 
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fectiveness,  its  ability  to  amuse,  and  the  op- 
portunities afforded  his  lighter  qualifications 
in   the  character  of  Toto. 

Mr.  Ditrichstein's  fine  European  manners, 
his  fascinating  accent,  and  a  certain  "way  wid 
him"  that  he  has  with  women  all  fit  into  the 
character  of  Toto.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
expert  and  graceful  of  comedians.  Every- 
thing he  does  is  neat  and  telling,  if  it  is  only 
to  flourish  his  cane,  or  remove  his  hat.  He 
has  a  graceful  presence,  polished  courtesy, 
mannered  ease,  fascinating  urbanity,  magnet- 
ism. So,  with  these  manifold  charms,  he 
makes  it  quite  simple  and  easy  for  us  to  ac- 
count for  Toto's  vogue  in  the  gayest  circles 
of    Bohemian    Paris. 

Mr.  Ditrichstein  is  surrounded  by  a  com- 
pany of  only  mediocre  ability,  for  the  trained 
ear  can  recognize  certain  crudities  in  their 
speech,  and  their  acting  shows  decided  limita- 
tions. Nevertheless  they  have  been  carefully 
coached  for  roles  that  are  too  superficial  to  be 
exacting,  and  furthermore  the  astute  Lee  Shu- 
bert  has  cannily  seen  to  it  that  the  women 
are  highly  ornate  and  shapely  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

Miss  Mary  Duncan,  as  yet  but  a  tyro,  has 
ease  and  confidence  lent  her  by  her  youthful 
prettiness,  which  is  verj'  marked.  The  ex- 
quisitely symmetrical  back  and  shoulders  of 
Miss  Clara  Mackin  provide  an  excellent 
reason  for  selecting  the  lady  for  the  part.  A 
certain  air  and  tone  of  self-righteousness  suc- 
cessfully assumed  by  Frances  Underwood  ren- 
dered her  acceptable  as  the  Baroness.  A 
cloud  of  men  and  girls  filled  out  the 
numerous  roles,  handsome  sets  and  radiant 
costumes  gave  the  appropriate  suggestion  of 
moneyed  ease,  and  the  audience  present  testi- 
fied, by  its  hilarious  reception  of  "Toto,"  that 
it  was  getting  what  it  wanted. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
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"The  Awful  Truth"  will  be  offered  for  a 
second  and  last  week,  beginning  Monday  night, 
May  22d. 

For  the  fifth  and  final  week  of  the  Henry 
Miller  season  theatre-goers  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  first  presentation  on  any 
English-speaking  stage  of  the  play  by  Henry 
Bataille,  "La  Tendresse."  It  will  have  a 
strong  cast,  including  Blanche  Bates,  Ruth 
Chatterton,  Henry  Miller,  Bruce  McRae,  and 
others.  In  fact  it  promises  to  prove  the  out- 
standing event  of  the  year  on  the  American 
stage.  

Grand  Opsra  Season  at  Stanford  Stadium 
For  the  forthcoming  performances  of  opera, 
which  are  to  be  given  at  Stanford  Stadium  in 
the  early  part  of  next  month,  Giovanni  Marti- 
nelli, leading  tenor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  has  delayed  his  annual  trip  to  Italy 
for  one  month.  This  will  be  Mr.  Martinelli's 
first  appearance  here. 

Other  artists  who  will  participate  in  this 
season  of  opera  are  Vicente  Ballester,  bari- 
tone of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company;  Leon 
Rothier,  leading  bass  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company;  Ina  Bourskaja,  the  Russian 
Carmen,  who  has  just  been  engaged  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company;  Bianca  Saroya, 
soprano,  who  has  just  returned  to  this  countrj' 
after  successes  throughout  the  European  capi- 
tals ;  Doria  Fernanda,  contralto,  who  is  a  San 
Franciscan  by  birth;  Georgianna  Strauss, 
mezzo-soprano,  and  Mardens  Argall,  baritone. 
There  will  be  a  chorus  of  150,  a  corps  de 
ballet  of  fifty  under  the  direction  of  N'atale 
Carossio,   and  an   orchestra  of   100. 

The  operas  are  as  follows:  "I'Pagliacci," 
Saturday  evening,  June  3d ;  "Carmen," 
Wednesday  evening,  June  7th,  and  Friday 
evening,  June  16th,  and  "Faust,"  Saturday 
evening,    June    1 0th. 


La  G&lte  Francaise. 
"Pour  Avoir  Adrienne,"  which  had  a  run 
of  500  nights  at  Paris,  will  receive  its  final 
representation  at  the  local  French  theatre  on 
the  evening  of  May  19th.  This  sprightly 
comedy-bouffe,  which  is  the  work  of  Louis 
Verneuil,  son-in-law  of  Mme.  Bernhardt — we 
supposed  she  had  only  one  child,  a  son,  but  so 
it  is  stated — then  gives  gives  way  to  the  last 
play  of  the  season.  In  presenting  the  famous 
Labiche  classic,  "Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon," 
the  rising  generation  will  have  an  unusual  op- 
portunity to  see  actually  played  here  by  care- 
fully trained  French  players  a  famous  piece 
that  only  those  traveling  abroad  could  hope 
to  see  acted.  The  Theatre  Frangais  did  give 
it  in  San  Francisco  some  ten  years  ago,  and 
twice  in  a  decade  is  a  pretty  good  record  even 
for  the  untiring  and  ever  enterprising  Fer- 
riers.  But  we  have  to  thank  them  also  for 
putting  on  the  local  stage  representations  in 
French  of  a  number  of  the  renowned  old 
classics — "Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,"  "Mile, 
de  la  Seigliere,"  a  piece  or  so  by  De  Banville, 
and  recently  several  of  Moliere's  comedies. 


Th*  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

Trixie  Friganza  is  to  appear  as  the  Or- 
pheum's  trump  card  throughout  all  next 
week.  The  agreeable  Trixie  comes  with  a 
brand  new  act  entitled  "My  Little  Bag  o' 
Trix."  Always  a  favorite  here,  she  is  said  to 
be  even  more  hilarious  than  on  other  visits. 
Californians  remember  her,  not  only  for  her 
Orpheum  engagements,  but  for  her  work  as 
star  of  "Canary  Cottage"  and  "Poor  Mamma," 
productions  made  on  the  Coast  v/hich  had 
long    Eastern    runs. 

Marga  Waldron  is  essentially  a  premiere 
danseuse.  A  premiere  danseuse  is  primarily 
a  ballet  dancer,  and  a  ballet  dancer  must  be 
at  home  on  her  toes ;  must  have  the  power 
of  dramatic  expression,  as  well  as  versatility. 
These  qualities  Miss  Waldron  possesses  in  the 
fullest,  and  by  a  programme  of  wide  range, 
jn  which  she  is  assisted  by  George  Halprin, 
demonstrates  conclusively  that  the  dance  is  a 
"thing  of  many  parts." 

Frank  Wilcox  has  a  bright  comedy  called 
"Hurry  Up  Jack."  Mr.  Wilcox  is  a  versatile 
actor.  In  his  time  he  has  played  every  sort 
of  part  from  Uncle  Tom  to  Hamlet.  Many 
of  the  portrayals  have  been  with  Broadway 
successes,  but  his  experience  is  exceptionally 
wide,  because  Mr.  Wilcox  for  seasons  has 
been    one    of    the   best-known    actor-managers. 

Marie  and  Ann  Clark  need  no  introduction. 
Their  artistry  in  the  past  is  more  than  a 
guarantee  for  any  future  endeavors,  not  to 
mention   the   experience   gained  by   their   ap- 
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Monday,     May    22— Matinees    Wed.     and     Sat. 
Second    and    Last    Week 

RUTH    CHATTERTON 

Accompanied    by     Bruce    McRae 
In  the   New   Comedy  Success 

"THE  AWFUL  TRUTH" 

May    29 — Final    week   Henry    Miller    Season, 
first   time  in   America,    "LA   TENDRESSE." 


pearance  in  both  London  and  Broadway  pro- 
ductions. 

To  present  something  different  in  vaude- 
ville has  taxed  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
foremost  writers  of  the  world  to  the  limit, 
yet  the  limit  was  not  reached  until  "Like 
Father,  Like  Son,"  which  is  being  presented 
by  the  Four  Camerons,  was  conceived. 

Julian  Hall  and  Kathleen  Dexter ;  the 
bracketing  of  these  two  names  will  please  fol- 
lowers of  vaudeville,  for  both  are  entertainers 
possessing  ability,  versatility,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  theatre-going  public  desires. 
The  vehicle  with  which  they  propose  to  tickle 
the  risibilities  of  their  followers  is  a  diversi- 
fied offering  called  "What's  It  All  About?" 

Sheila  Terry  is  a  graceful  ingenue;  she  can 
sing,  she  can  dance,  and  she  can  act.  "May 
and  December"  combines  an  appealing  love 
story  with  song  and  a  plot.  Harlan  Thomp- 
son is  the  author. 

Barclay  and  Chain  are  two  loose  pages  from 
the  book  of  fun,  and  they  are  a  couple  of 
these  pages  that  are  hilariously  funny.  Don 
Barclay  has  made  quite  a  reputation  for  him- 
self in  musical  comedy.  Del  Chain  is  well 
known  in  vaudeville. 


The  children  are  having  a  chance  this 
week ;  Mrs.  Colbert  and  Miss  Haskins,  en- 
couraged, no  doubt,  by  the  success  of  the 
Tony  Sarg  marionettes,  having  staged  a  pup- 
pet show  at  the  Savoy.  They  are  giving  per- 
formances daily  at  3  :30  p.  m.,  but  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  they  will  give  extra  perform- 
ances. The  programme  includes  two  marion- 
ette plays.  "The  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit"  and  "A 
Puppet  Circus." 


DAYS  OF  '49. 


The  stage  is  set  for  the  big  "Days  of  '49" 
celebration  in  Sacramento,   May  23d-2Sth. 

The  whole  city  is  alive  with  action.  Mer- 
chants are  completing  the  work  of  putting 
false  fronts  on  their  stores,  making  them  re- 
semble the  crude-appearing  business  places  of 
more  than   seventy  years   ago. 

The  programme  calls  for  six  days  of  in- 
tensive action.  On  the  morning  of  May  23d, 
opening  the  celebration,  the  founding  of  Sac- 
ramento will  be  enacted,  with  an  Indian  and 
guardsman  sham  battle  on  the  main  street. 
In  the  afternoon  the  Mining  Camp  will  be 
thrown  open.  Scores  of  Northern  California 
communities,  clubs,  and  associations  will  have 
their  headquarters  in  the  camp,  which  includes 
a  great  casino,  museum,  whiskers  palace 
where  the  two  longest  beards  in  the  world 
will  be  displayed,  a  man-made  mountain,  In- 
dian villages,  mining  exhibits,  and  countless 
other  features. 

The  afternoon  of  the  opening  day  will  be 
marked  by  the  operation  of  the  original 
Southern  Pacific  Locomotive  No.  1 — the  first 
put  into  service  on  the  Southern  Pacific  line 
and  one  of  the  first  operated  on  the  first 
transcontinental  railroad.  Ihe  old  locomotive 
will  be  piloted  by  its  first  engineer — John  E. 
Lonergan,  millionaire  manufacturer,  who  is 
coming  from  Philadelphia  expressly  for  this 
feature.  Its  first  fireman,  Tom  O'Connell, 
will  toss  the  wood  in  the  firebox. 

The  second  day  of  the  celebration  will  find 
the  $20,000  Wild  West  contest  under  way  at 
the  State  Fair  Grounds,  with  Tom  Mix,  of 
movie  fame,  and  his  entire  company  included 
in  the  matchless  aggregation  of  riders  as- 
sembled for  the  event. 

Thursday  will  be  "California  Day."  Spe- 
cial trains  will  be  run  from  scores  of  Cali- 
fornia communities.  Two  unusual  events  are 
programmed  for  Thursday  evening — the  "Gov- 
ernor's Ball"  at  the  State  Capitol  and  "Bret 
Harte  Night"  at  th3  Days  of  '49  headquarters, 
with  newspaper  men  as  guests  of  the  celebra- 
tion committee  and  Sacramento  Ad  Club. 

The  outstanding  event  on  Friday  will  be 
the  "Gold  Rush  Parade,"  in  which  at  least 
30,000  persons  will  participate.  Old-time  ve- 
hicles and  more  than  200  floats  typifying  the 
spirit  of  '49  will  make  this  procession  one  of 
the   most  interesting   and   original   in   history. 

On  Saturday  the  far-famed  Whiskerinos  of 
Sacramento  will  parade  their  record  crop  of 
beards,  mustaches,  and  sideburns  before  the 
world.  More  than  fi^e  thousand  of  them  will 
mobilize  at  the  State  Capitol  and  swoop  down 
on  the  Mining  Town. 

On  Sunday  morning  an  automobile  pilgrim- 
age will  leave  for  Coloma,  where  gold  was 
discovered,  and  services  will  be  held  in  the 
historic  church  of  that  community. 

Interspersed  in  the  general  programme  as 
outlined  will  be  old  fiddlers'  contests,  exhi- 
bition shooting  by  Captain  A,  H.  Hardy, 
world's  champion,  t>'pical  of  '49,  and  other 
unusual  features. 

During  the  celebration  the  championship 
California-Nevada  trapshoot  will  be  held,  and 
the  Northern  California  tennis  championship 
contest  played  off. 


Book-Plata  Exhibition  at  tha  Elder  Oallery. 
The  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  contempo- 
rary book-plates  by  the  American  Eook-Plate 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gal- 
lery from  Saturday,  May  27th,  to  Friday, 
June  2d,  inclusive,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
California  Book-Plate  Society.  The  exhibit  is 
the  largest  of  the  kind  ever  shown,  compris- 


ing designs  by  seventy-five  Americ:-.  :i  i  for- 
eign artists,  representing  practic;ii:j.  every 
civilized  countr>-.  The  event  will  be  opened 
with  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Book-Plates 
and  Book-Plate  Collecting,"  by  Rev.  William 
Augustus  Brewer.  Following  the  lecture  there 
will  be  a  reception  by  the  California  Book- 
Plate  Society. 

■*•» 

The  piano  or  pianoforte  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  in  Italy  and  to  have  appeared 
in  1714.  Germany,  however,  claims  the  honor 
of  its  invention.  It  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  1766. 


'GATO  GOSSIP' 

A  Good  Looking 

Cigar  is  not  always 

a  Good  Smoking 

Cigar 

You  would  think  some  men 
payout  good  money  for  a  cigar 
just  to  look  at  It  is  our  opin- 
ion that  cigars  are  made  for 
smoking,  not  just  to  "wear," 
like  gold  headed  canes  and 
buttonhole  bouquets. 

Smoke  a  Gato  if  you  haven't 
had  one  lately.  Notice  its  frag- 
ance;  taste;  mildness!  Even  the 
darkest  wrapped  Gato  is  mild. 
We  never  heard  a  cigar 
smoker  complain  about  Gato 
quality — never  in  all  the  fifty 
years  of  Gato's  existence. 

There's  a  reason.The  wrapper 
and  every  atom  of  every  Gato 
cigar  is  nothing  less  than  Pure 
Havana  Tobacco.  That's  the 
story  in  a  nutshell;  only  one 
quality  and  that  the  best  that 
Mother  Earth  and  Cuban 
hands  can  make. 

10c,  2  for  25c,  I5c  and  up. 

If  you  'want  a  Clear 

Havana  don't  buy  a 

near  Havana 

BUY  A 

GATO 
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WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 
SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 
Hospital   and   Sick  Room   Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

♦41  Sntter  St.— Entire  Building.  Telephone 
San  Francisco,  CaL        Douglas  4017 
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Travel  (iJithoutTrouble 

COOK'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

World  wide -Complete— Efficient 

Inclusive  Tours  for  Individual  Travel 

arranged,  to  •tart  any  day  by 
any  route. 

Explanatory    circular    on    request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

(Est.    1841) 

Agents  for  the  best  lines  for  travel  by 

Land,  Water  or  Air 

53  Poit  St,  San  Francitco 


CLARK'S  CRUISES 
Clark's  3rd  Cruise,  January  23,  1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Supeib  SS  "EMPRESS  of  FKANCE" 

18481  Giofs  Tons.  Specially  Chartered 

4  MONTHS  CRUISE,  $1000  and  up 

Including  Hotels,  Fees,  Drives.  Glides.  Etc. 

Clark's  19th  Cruise,  February  3 

?Sb  MEDITERRANEAN 

Sumptuoas  SS  "  EMPRESS  of  SCOTLAND  " 
25000  Gross  Tons.  Specially  Cha-iered 
65  DAYS  CRUISE,  $600  and  up 

including  Hotels,  Fees,  Drives.  Guides,  etc. 

19  days  Egypt.  Palestine.  Spain.  Italy.  Greece,  etc. 

Europe  stop-overs  allowed  on  boih  crnises. 

Frank  C.  Clark.  Times  BuildinE,  New  York. 

M.  T.  WRIGHT,  Aeeni.  American  Nat.  Bank  BldK., 

485  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


O      WHY  NOT  SEE  THE 
i         PASSION  PLAY 
In  Europe  This  Summer 

Moderate  Priced  European  Tours  (Booklet  1=",17) 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU,  Inc. 

Spreckels  Bldg.  506  Fifth  Ave. 

San  Francisco  New  York 


Celebrate 

the  Days  of  '49  at 

Sacramento  May  23  to  28 

Romajitic  Days  of  California's 
Golden  Period  Revivified 

Low  Round  Trip  Fares  May  20  to  29 

7  Trains  to  Sacramento 

Diner  on  Meteor  at  4:40  P.  M. 

SACRAMENTO 

SHORT  LINE 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  millennium  has  been  delayed  again. 
Satan  is,  beyond  question,  greatly  relieved. 
Those  chains  of  a  thousand  years  are  not  to 
weigh  upon  his  unholy  limbs  yet  awhile — 
although,  no  doubt,  it  is  but  a  breathing  spell, 
and  as  soon  as  the  organized  women  of  the 
world  can  think  up  some  new  way  to  do  it, 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  will  be  forced  to  lie 
down  together,  no  matter  how  little  the  lamb 
may  like  it,  or  how  little  confidence  he  may 
repose  in  that  hitherto  unexperienced  arrange- 
ment. The  present  delay,  postponement,  re- 
tardation, or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  has 
been  brought  about  by  a  declaration  of  war 
by  Congresswoman  Alice  Robertson  of  Okla- 
homa upon  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
other  feministic  millennial  organizations.  The 
casus  belli  has  been  declared  by  the  Okla- 
homa Joan  of  Arc  to  be  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  aforesaid  millennial  maids  and  matrons 
to  "boss"  her,  to  teil  her  where  she  gets  off 
and  where  to  head  in,  when  all  she  desires  is 
to  represent  the  people  of  the  Second  Okla- 
homa District;  also  "knocking"  her;  also  ad- 
ministering one  "deliberate  snub"  in  failing 
to  invite  her  to  the  recent  Pan-American 
Congress  at  Baltimore  and  to  arrange  a  meet- 
ing between  her  and  Lady  Astor.  And  thrones 
have  been  junked  for  less.  Congresswoman 
Robertson  met  Lady  Astor.  No  mundane 
power  could  have  prevented  that.  She  had. 
so  she  says,  a  pleasant  chat  with  her ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  contrary  testimony  from  the 
visiting  chatee  we  may  assume  that  it  was 
agreeable  on  both  sides.  But  the  agency  that 
brought  about  this  momentous  juxtaposition 
of  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  England  and  the  J.  of 
A.  of  Oklahoma,  so  fraught  with  mighty  con- 
sequences for  humanity,  was  not  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  but  a  mere  organization  of 
men,  known  as  the  National  Press  Club.  By 
it  the  day  was  saved  and  disaster  was  for  the 
time  shunted  through  an  open  switch.  As 
for  those  other  women  of  Congresswoman 
Robertson's  country,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  and  "like  organizations,"  with  them  it 
is  a  fight   from  now   on  to  the  finish. 


That  should  be  worth  watching.  We  hope 
no  marplot,  such  as  former  President  Wilson 
says  present  Senator  Reed  is,  will  interfere. 
It  ought  to  be  better  than  the  battle  of  Boyle's 
Thirty  Acres,  which  was  a  foregone  con- 
elusion  as  to  outcome,  whereas  the  end  of  this 
no  man  can  predict.  Should  the  embattled 
hosts  of  feminism  advance  their  barmers  to- 
ward the  redoubts  of  office  at  Washington  we 
should  expect  Congresswoman  Robertson  to 
repel  the  attack  by  a  discharge  of  stenogra- 
phers and  woman  clerks  if  she  could  accom- 
plish it.-  That  should  make  such  a  horrific 
report  as  to  dismay  the  enemy  far  more  than 
those  firecrackers  General  Wu  Pei  Fu  ex- 
ploded in  oil  cans  dismayed  the  forces  of 
General  Chang  in  the  great  moA'ement  of  the 
Chinese  reformers  on  the  sinecures  of  Peking. 


<'Cook  by  wire 


Electric  Roasting 

Prevents  Waste 

The  air-tight  oven  of  an  Electric  Range, 
with  its  heavily  insulated  walls,  retains 
those  juices  in  the  food,  that  give  flavor 
and  special  value  to  roast  meat  and 
poultry, 

cAsk  for  further  information 
at  your  local  P  G  and  E  office. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
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•pacific   SERVICE" 
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And  it  should  settle  the  matter.  We  should 
expect  the  order  of  battle  to  be  broken  up 
like  the  ice  in  the  spring,  the  Amazonian 
armies  to  dissolve  like  mist  from  a  julep 
glass.  Congresswoman  Robertson  has  the  up- 
per hand,  being  intrenched,  dug  in.  Though 
it  is  she  who  has  declared  war,  the  question 
remains  as  to  who  is  going  to  attack.  She 
can  hardly  advance  any  farther,  unless  she 
purposes  to  embarrass,  humiliate,  and  totally 
discumbobulate  the  enemy  by  breaking  into 
the  Senate.  With  senatorial  patronage  at  her 
command  she  would' be  an  invincible  force  and 
embattled  womanhood  would  need  shelter  and 
refreshment.  As  to  the  poor  old  millennium, 
it  seems  that  it  must  wait.  With  woman  in 
such  mood,  the  trouble  has  just  begun. 


Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  from  whom  the 
hereafter  has  tried  in  vain  to  conceal  itself, 
has  discovered  the  why  fore  of  the  present 
popularity  of  baseball  in  America,  or  at  least 
in  that  part  of  it  occupied  by  these  now 
thoroughly  United  States.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  a  development  of  the  ancient  game  of 
rounders.  Every  Englishman  that  ever  men- 
tioned baseball  has  mentioned  that ;  so  we 
pretty  well  know  it  now.  They  certainly  love 
to  rake  up  the  past,  when  it  is  some  one 
else's  past.  In  addition  to  that,  there  is  the 
"spiritual  presence  of  Babe  Ruth."  If  this  be 
true  it  is  indeed  a  discovery.  If  the  Bam- 
iino  has  a  spiritual  presence  it  escaped  us. 
His  material  presence  is  well  known  to  many 
thousand  Americans  to  whom  his  spiritual  one 
would  probably  be  a  bore.  Imagine  his 
swinging  with  a  spiritual  bat  at  a  spiritual 
■pitball  that  had  a  break  inward  at  about 
fifteen  feet  from  the  plate.  Even  if  he  con- 
.nected,  there  would  be  no  heartening  crack  of 
ash  on  horsehide,  and  we  doubt  if  he  could 
drive  the  tenuous  thing  farther  than  the 
mound.  Sir  Arthur  might  have  said  that  Babe 
Ruth  was  an  attraction,  and  he  would  have 
))een  right ;  but  not  original.  Huggins  saw  it 
first.  So  to  make  it  a  discovery  he  had  to  go 
into  the  rag  bag  of  spiritualism  and  drag  out 
a  spirit  for  Babe.  It  is  hard  to  fit  it  to  that 
extremely  material  figure,  which  is  about  as 
sylph-like  and  ascetic  as  the  form  of  Adam's 
celebrated  off  ox.  There  is  nothing  even 
zaseous,  even  fluid,  about  the  Babe,  to  say 
nothing  of  spooky.  But  what  industrious 
spook  expert  ever  stopped  for  such  a  con- 
sideration as  that?  if  you  are  looking  for 
spooks  you  are  bound  to  find  spooks,  and  that 
is  all  there  is  about  it.  Meanwhile  the  crowds 
Bock  to  the  Polo  grounds  because  they  want 
to  see,  not  a  ghost,  but  a  very  physical  young 
man  knocking  a  hard,  material  sphere  of  hide, 
'wine,  rubber  and  cork  over  a  material  fence 
ind  into  a  bank  of  bleachers  filled  with  Slavs, 
Roumanians.  Poles.  Irishmen,  jews,  Germans. 
Italians,  Frenchmen,  Canadians,  Canucks,  Jap- 
anese, Russians,  and  a  few  scattering  Ameri- 
cans. And  all  the  ghosts  in  creation  couldn't 
'jet  their  attention  when  the  Bambino  swings. 
Baseball  is  not  the  spiritual  thing  Sir  Arthur 
thinks  it.  If  it  were  it  would  not  be  much 
more  popular  than  crokinole. 


According  to  a  statistician  who  has  been 
doing  research  work  for  mutual  savings  banks, 
wives  whose  husbands  earn  less  than  $4000  a 
year  make  wiser  and  more  economical  use  of 
money  than  do  the  husbands,  says  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Times,  but  when  the  family 
incomes  rise  above  that  point  the  feminine 
impulse  toward  economy  weakens  and  the 
wives  are  apt  to  spend  on  dress  more  than 
they  can  afford.  That  the  dividing  line  should 
be  at  just  this  point  is  curious,  but,  accepting 
it  as  correct,  women  in  far  greater  numbers 
than  men  must  be  of  thrifty  habit,  and  the 
familiar  charge  against  them  as  a  sex  that 
they  do  not  k-now  the  value  of  money  and 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  must  be  unjust.  That 
no  end  of  men  who  earn  less  than  $4000  a 
year  spend  money  extravagantly  is  a  fact  too 
familiar  to  be  questioned.  They  submit  to 
compulsions  toward  expenditures  useless  or 
worse  far  oftener  than  women  do,  and  they 
are  not  as  well  able  to  distinguish  between 
economy  and  meanness.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  their  own  fault.  Occasionally  they 
are  permitted,  if  not  encouraged,  to  be  lavish 
by  the  charming  objects  of  their  admiration 
and  pursuit.  But  that,  of  course,  applies  only 
to  young  men — the  unmarried  ones.  Hus- 
bands, at  least  in  the  United  States,  are  safe 
from  all  such  temptations  toward  a  noble  care- 
lessness with  their  cash. 


It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  made  bread  from 
\vheat  and  rice  as  early  as  1998  B.  C.  Prob- 
ably the  first  bread  made  from  yeast  was 
baked  in  England  about  16,'?4.  Aerated  bread, 
which  rises  from  carbonic  acid  gas  injected 
into  the  dough,  became  somewhat  common  in 
1S57,  but  practically  all  bread,  bakery-made 
or  home-made,  owes  its  leavening  to  yeast  or 
baking  powder. 


Theatre  Frangais,  the  most  famous  theatre 
in  Paris,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  and  is  the 
home  of  the  Comedie  Francaise.  In  1900  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  immediately  re- 
built. The  original  building  was  erected  in 
1782,   but  was  later  much  altered. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  BpigramniBtic  and  Otherwise. 

According  to  a  story  told  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Corri,  an  English  pugilist  had  gone  to  America 
for  a  fight.  Before  leaving  his  father  had  in- 
structed him  to  cable  the  result  of  the  battle. 
The  son  duly  sent  off  the  following  message, 
"Won  easily.     Seventy-five  rounds." 


I 


President  Neilson  of  Smith  College  was  in 
conversation  with  a  drummer.  The  journey 
was  dull  and  the  traveling  salesman  was  bet- 
ter than  no  company  at  all.  Dr.  Neilson  soon 
discovered  that  his  companion  had  mistaken 
him  for  a  colleague  and  did  nothing  to  cor- 
rect the  impression.  Said  the  drummer, 
"What's  your  line.  Mine's  skirts."  "So  is 
mine,"  said  the  president  of  Smith. 


Margaret,  aged  eight,  who  dislikes  such 
household  duties  as  are  assigned  to  her,  has 
seriously  considered  the  problems  of  do- 
mesticity. A  visitor  asked  her  what  she 
meant  to  do  when  she  grew  up.  "Oh,  get 
married,"  she  answered  nonchalantly.  "And 
my  mind  is  made  up.  I  shall  have  six  chil- 
dren ;  four  white  ones,  and  two  black  ones  to 
do  the  work." 


Four-year-old  Bobby  was  stroking  his  cat 
before  the  fireplace  in  perfect  content.  The 
cat,  also  happy,  began  to  purr  loudly.  Bobby 
gazed  at  her  askance  for  awhile,  then  suddenly 
seized  her  by  the  tail  and  dragged  her  roughly 
away  from  the  hearth.  His  mother  interposed, 
"You  must  not  hurt  your  Kitty,  Bobby."  "I'm 
not/'  said  Bobby,  protestingly,  "but  I've  got  to 
get  her  away  from  the  fire.  She's  beginning 
to  boil." 


The  superintendent  of  schools  was  visiting 
a  class  of  very  young  pupils.  He  picked  on  a 
youngster  to  quiz  and  said,  "Now,  Johnny, 
I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  solve  a  very  difficult 
sum.  How  much  is  three  times  eight?" 
"Twenty-four,"  the  youngster  replied  promptly. 
"Well,  now,  that  is  excellent.  That  is  very 
good  indeed,"  said  the  superintendent.  "Hell," 
said  Johnny,   "that's  perfect !" 


Orville  Wright  was  being  reproached  for 
not  taking  up  the  challenge  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  that  it  was  Langley,  not  the 
Wrights,  who  was  the  first  to  fly.  A  banker 
friend  of  Wright's  said,  "The  trouble  with 
you,  Orville,  is  that  you  are  too  taciturn. 
You  should  go  in  for  more  publicity.  Assert 
yourself  more."  "My  dear  friend,"  Orville 
Wright  replied,  "the  best  talker  and  the  worst 
flier  among  the  birds  is  the  parrot." 


The  late  Archbishop  Ireland  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  was  once  riding  with  a  country 
drayman  during  the  course  of  a  round  of 
rural  parishes.  As  they  were  passing  through 
a  certain  village  the  archbishop  said  to  hi.'^ 
companion,  "I  was  the  pastor  of  that  church 
thirty-nine  years  ago."  The  drayman  turned 
to  stare  curiously  at  the  bishop,  who  was  well 
disguised  in  a  top-coat  buttoned  high,  before 
asking  sympathetically,  "And  what  caused 
your  downfall,  father?     Was  it  drink?" 


The  retort  courteous,  as  well  as  sarcastic,  is 
instanced  by  a  story  of  the  Abbe  de  Voisenon, 
who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  the 
great  Conde.  When  the  abbe  went  to  court 
to  make  his  peace,  the  otTended  prince  rudely 
turned  his  back  on  him.  "Thank  heavens, 
sir,  I  have  been  misinformed.  Your  high- 
ness does  not  treat  me  as  if  I  were  an  enemy." 
The  prince,  taken  by  surprise,  demanded  why 
he  thought  so.  "Because,  sir,"  answered  the 
abbe,  "your  highness  never  turns  his  back  on 
an  enemy." 

W.  S.  Gilbert,  of  "Pinafore"  fame,  was  a 
humorist  from  the  cradle.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  his  early  7nots  have  been  lost,  but 
one,  at  least,  perpetrated  at  the  age  of  four, 
is  still  extant.  His  infantile  impression  of 
Joseph's  many-hued  coat  was  influenced  by  a 
parti-colored  apron  worn  by  an  aunt.  And 
that,  in  turn,  went  through  a  queer  meta- 
morphosis in  the  juvenile  Gilbertian  mind. 
The  aunt  in  question  wore  the  parti-colored 
garment  upon  some  gala  occasion,  when  the 
future  author  of  classic  comedies  said  to  her. 
"I  suppose  you  are  wearing  a  party-colored 
apron  because  you  have   come  to   the  party." 


In  taking  testimony  in  the  Colton  will  case 
some  years  ago  in  Washington  a  quick-witted 
old  lady  had  been  on  the  stand  for  some  time 
on  behalf  of  the  proponents  of  the  will.  She 
had  testified,  among  other  things,  that  she 
was  the  editor  of  the  "Book  of  Lineage  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,"  of  which  the 
late  Mrs.  Colton  had  been  a  member.  Joe 
Redding  took  her  under  cross-examination 
and  he  commenced  in  a  casual  way,  "I  sup- 
pose, my  dear  madam,  that  you  and  Mrs. 
Colton  may  have  compared  your  respective 
uges  in  some  of  your  conversations  ?" 
"Never,"  replied  the  old  lady;  "I  never  asked 
her  a^e.  I  would  not  dare  take  such  a  liberty 
even    with    mvself."      Mr.   Redding   made   one 


more  effort.  "Ah!"  said  the  attorney;  "but 
I  can  find  out  both  of  your  ages  in  the  'Book 
of  Lineage  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion'!" "No,  you  can  not,"  replied  the  dame. 
"It  is  against  the  constitution  to  mention  any 
member's  age;  it  would  break  up  the  society." 
.'\nd  Joe  gave  up  in  despair. 


Dr.  James  Melvin  Lee,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  journalism  in  New  York  University, 
said  during  the  course  of  an  after-dinner 
speech:  "The  average  person,  as  well  as  the 
average  nation,  is  blind  to  his  own  faults.  An 
American  woman,  a  leader  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A., 
was  soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  animals' 
cause  in  Madrid.  "Will  you  subscribe,  sir?" 
she  asked  a  Spanish  grandee.  "I'll  do  better 
than  that,  madam,"  said  the  grandee 
graciously,  "I'll  get  up  a  bull-fight  for  your 
society's  benefit." 


In  a  lecture  on  memories  Dr.  Clarence  P. 
Ramsay  of  Chicago  said.  "There  are  many 
queer  kinds  of  memory  training  systems. 
There  is  even  a  fantastic  method  of 
mnemonics  based  on  the  principle  of  opening 
and  shutting  the  pores — however  that  is  done. 
But  just  the  other  day  I  heard  of  a  new 
method.  A  man  went  into  a  cheap  restau- 
rant and  asked  for  a  bill  of  fare.  The  waiter 
said,  'We  aint  got  none,  boss,  but  I  can  rattle 
off  the  grub  for  you.'  Good  as  his  word,  the 
waiter  'rattled  off'  a  list  of  dishes  several 
yards  long.  The  man  was  lost  in  astonish- 
ment. 'You  must  employ  a  memory  system. 
How  on  earth  do  you  remember  all  that  ?' 
'That's  easy,'  said  the  waiter,  'no  system  at  all. 
boss.     I  just  looks  at  the  tablecloth.'  " 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 

The  Stronger  Sex. 
Dear  Joan,   there  is  a   law  they  cite  today. 

Silly  and  viewed  by  me  witli  mucli  aversion, 
Wliich   says  that,   when   a  couple  go   astray. 

The    husband    made    her    do    it   by    "coercion"; 
That,  if  we  fall  into  some  pit  of  sin, 
'Twas   I   that   pulled   you  in. 

The  early   wags  by  whom  this  law  was  booked 
Forgot  with   antique  precedent  to  grapple. 

Ignored    their    Genesis   and   overlooked 
Tlie   episode   of    Eden    and    the  Apple; 

How,  when  he  ate  of  it,  the  guileless  Adam 
Was    moved    thereto    by    Madam. 

You'll  note  that   this  coercive  deed   was  done 
Before  the  marriage  rites  were  consummated; 

And    similarly,    ere    we  twain    were   one, 

My  manhood  by  your  arts  had  been  abated; 

'Twas  you   coerced  me,    hesitant  and    pale. 
Up   to   the   altar-rail. 

Not  that  ray  own  compelling  powers  were  naught; 

I  had,  no  doubt,  constrained  you  by  my  beauty, 
ily    figure    on    Apollo's    model   wrought, 

My   features   so   refined,    my  voice   so   fluty; 
I   do  not  boast;  these  gifts  the  gods  confer — 
A  kind  of  farce  majeure. 

But,   when  ray  human  will  is  matched  with  yours, 
What  is  the  issue  of  that  class  of  genders? 

Why,  every  time  the  eternal  female  scores, 
And    like    a   lamb    your   Algernon    surrenders; 

Bows   to    your   judgment   on    the   jazziest    hat 
And  takes  it  lying  flat. 

Therefore  I  disapprove  this  ancient  Act, 

Though   it.  may  flatter  my   assumed  virility; 
Nay,   if   in   any   trespass  we   are  tracked, 

I'd    throw    on    you    the    full    responsibility; 
I'd   waive  my  manly  pride,  and  you,  my  Joan, 
Should  go  to  jail  alone. 

— O.   .?.    in    Punch. 


CAPITAL  WANTED 


Progressive,  fast-growing  Pacific 
Coast  manufacturer  of  staple  line  of 
goods  permitting  of  vast  expansion, 
requires  $25,000  additional  capital 
and  services  of  an  intelligent,  first- 
class  man.  E.xcellent  opportunity 
offered  for  man  of  vision  and 
ability.  One  who  is  capable  of 
earning  $12,000  per  year.  Money 
alone  will  not  do.  Box  H,  The  Ar- 
gonaut. 


The  will  of  Alexander  Louis  Teixeira  de 
Mattos,  the  English  translator  of  Fabre, 
Maeterlinck,  Couperus,  Zola,  and  many  other 
Continental  writers,  contains  one  bequest  that 
will  interest  a  good  many  book-lovers  who 
have  loaned  their  favorite  volumes  not  wisely 
but  too  well — at  any  rate,  too  generously 
(says  the  Living  Age).  The  estate  of  Mr.  de 
Mattos  was  not  large,  its  gross  value  amount- 
ing to  less  than  £3000,  and  many  of  his  be- 
quests take  the  form  of  books.  He  leaves 
books  to  many  of  his  friends.  One  volume 
in  particular  is  left  to  a  certain  friend  and  is 
described  as  one  "which  he  borrowed  many 
years  ago   and  has  not  returned." 


The  Bhandardara  dam,  near  Nasik,  is  270 
feet  in  height,  and  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted shortly  as  the  most  imposing  individual 
irrigation    work   in   India. 


How  We  Overcame 
the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


T^ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us.  ' 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
x/ith  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOR.  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO'COMPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL. 


Social  Notes. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Elva  Ghirardelli, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Louis  Ghirardelli  and  the  late 
Mr.  Ghirardelli,  to  Mr.  John  Welby  Dinsmore, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Dinsmore  of 
Piedmont,  was  made  known  at  a  luncheon  given 
by  Miss  Ghirardelli  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Col- 
lins, who  arrived  recentlj-  from  the  south.  Miss 
Ghirardelli  is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Harry  Hush 
Magee  and  of  Mr.  Alfred  Ghirardelli  and  Mr. 
Louis  Ghirardelli.  With  Mrs.  Louis  Ghirardelli, 
Miss  Elva  Ghirardelli  has  returned  recently  from 
a  tour  of  several  months  in  Europe.  There  are 
no  immediate  plans  for  the  wedding,  the  fall 
being    tentatively    chosen. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Eleanor  Stratton, 
daughter  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  G.  SL  Stratton, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Russell  Dewey  was  a  recent  an- 
nouncement. Miss  Stratton  is  expected  home  soon 
from    a    trip    in    the    East,    and    the    date    of    the 
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wedding    will    then    be    announced.       Mr,     Dewey 
makes  bis  home   in  New  York, 

Miss  Carroll  Cambron  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  Mr,  Stanley  Morrison  at  a  luncheon  given 
at  the  Cambron  home  on  Baker  Street.  Miss 
Cambron  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll 
George  Cambron.  Mr.  Morrison  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Pierce  Morrison  of  Red- 
lands.  .\mong  the  guests  at  the  luncheon  were 
Mrs.  Donald  McKee,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Bowes,  Mrs. 
George  Meyer,  Miss  Elizabeth  Terrj-,  Miss  Mary 
Boardman,  iliss  Lorna  Kilgarif,  Miss  Mary  Louise 
Meyer,  Miss  Annette  Rolph,  Miss  Dorothy  Wood- 
worth,   and   Miss   Mary   Davis. 

An  engagement  recently  announced  in  Washing- 
ton, D,  C-,  was  that  of  Miss  .Mice  Moore  Harding 
to  Mr.  Robert  Thompson  Pell,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Stephen  Pell  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pell  is  the 
grandson  of  Colonel  and  Mrs,  Robert  M.  Thomp- 
son of  Santa  Barbara,  Miss  Harding's  father  is 
governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Mr. 
Pell  is  at  Harvard,  and  the  wedding  will  not  take 
place  until  after  his  graduation  next  year. 

Miss  Esther  Langley  and  Mr.  Bradford  Melvin, 
son  of  Mrs.  Harry  Melvin  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  late  Justice  Melvin,  were  married  at  the  Clift 
Hotel  last  week.  Miss  Langley  was  attended  by 
her  sister.  Miss  Louise  Langley,  and  Mr.  Melvin 
had  for  his  best  man  Captain  Hugh  Shippley,  U. 
S,    M.    C. 

The  wedding  plans  of  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar  and 
Lieutenant-Commander  Ernest  Gunther,  U.  S,  N., 
have  been  changed,  owing  to  the  recent  death  of 
Mr.  Henry  St.  Goar,  father  of  the  bride.  The 
wedding  was  to  have  been  solemnized  at  St. 
Luke's  Church  on  May  24th,  and  Miss  St.  Goar 
had  named  as  her  attendants  Miss  Alice  Hanchett, 
Miss  Lucy  Hanchett,  Miss  Helen  Lynch,  and  Miss 
Mary  Boardman.  The  wedding  will  now  take 
place  at  home  in  the  presence  of  a  few  relatives 
and    friends. 

At  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  San  Rafael 
the  marriage  of  Miss  Gertrude  Minton  and  Mr- 
Nicholas  Kittle  Boyd  took  place.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  on  Saturday  at  4  o'clock,  the  Rev. 
Herbert  Thomson  officiating.  The  bride  was  given 
in  marriage  by  her  brother-in-law,  Mr,  Harry  C, 
Evans,  and  was  attended  by  Miss  Jean  Boyd 
as  maid  of  honor  and  by  Miss  Cynthia  Boyd, 
Miss  Ethel  Lilley,  Miss  Isabella  Sherman,  and 
Miss  Caroline  Averj'  as  bridesmaids.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Foster  acted  as  best  man  for  Mr.  Boyd, 
and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Jr., 
Mr.  John  Kittle.  Mr.  Arthur  Evans.  Mr.  Clinton 
Jones,  Mr.  Lucio  Mintzer,  and  Mr.  Edward  Hills, 
Jr.  Following  the  ceremony,  a  reception  was  held 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents.  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  C.  Minton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyd  will  make 
their  home  in  San  Rafael,  in  a  house  on  the  Boyd 
estate  given  them  as  a  wedding  gift, 

Mrs.  Willard  O.  Wayman,  complimenting  Mrs. 
Cecil  Shallcross  of  New  York,  gave  a  luncheon 
at  the  Town  and   Country  Club  last  Friday. 

Miss  Everard  Hunt  and  Mr.  Reuben  Willmarth 
Hills  were  married  on  Friday  evening  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Everard  Hunt  in  Clare- 
mont. 

In  honor  of  Miss  Marian  Kergan,  fiancee  of  Dr. 
Edwin  Louis  Bruck  of  San  Francisco,  Miss  Mar- 
garget  Howard  will  entertain  at  tea.  The  mar- 
riage of   Miss   Kergan   and    Dr.    Bruck  will   be  an 
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event  of  the  near  future,  following  which  the 
couple  will  go  to  Vienna,  Austria,  for  a  year, 
while  Dr.   Bruck  does  some  special  study. 

At  the  opening  of  the  redecorated  Garden  and 
Fable  rooms  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  a  large 
number  entertained  dinner  parties.  Among  those 
entertaining  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Eyre,  Commodore  and  Mrs,  James  H. 
Bull,  Mrs.  Robert  Hays  Smith.  One  of  the  groups 
consisted  of  Miss  Mary  Jolliffe,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Por- 
ter, and  Mrs.  Thomas  Easton. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Hume  of  Piedmont  opened  the 
spacious  gardens  of  her  home  to  the  Junior 
Branches  of  the  Baby  Hospital  Association  on 
Saturday  for  their  annual  May  fete.  This  year 
effort  is  being  concentrated  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  a  new  clinic. 

For  Mrs.  Edward  Hale  Campbell,  wife  of  Cap- 
tain Campbell,  U.  S.  N-.  and  for  Miss  Hatherly 
Britton,  fiancee  of  Mr-  William  Bliss,  Mrs.  Charles 
Townsend  entertained  at  tea  last  week.  Assisting 
Mrs.  Townsend  in  receiving  were  Mrs.  Harry  East 
Miller,  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Hume.  Mrs.  Charles 
Parker  Hubbard,  Mrs.  George  Monroe  Greenwood, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss 
Dorothy  Grissim,   and   Miss  Elizabeth  Moore. 

For  the  boxing  bout  of  Thursday  evening  at  the 
Exposition  Auditorium,  in  aid  of  the  municipal 
reception  for  the  wounded  and  disabled  veterans 
who  are  to  hold  their  second  annual  conference 
here  during  the  first  week  in  June,  Mrs.  Daniel 
Jackling  was  sponsor,  assisted  by  Mrs,  Walter  S. 
Martin,  Mrs.  Richard  McCreerj',  and  Mrs,  Harry 
H.  Scott.  Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  Herbert 
Fleishhacker.  Mr.  John  A.  Britton,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Jesse  Colman  formed  the  men's  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  entertained  at 
supper  and  bridge  at  their  Burlingame  home  Sun- 
day evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  George  A,  Pope  entertained  fifty 
guests  at  a  picnic  which  they  gave  at  La  Honda 
on  Sunday.  On  the  following  day  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Pope  closed  their  San  Francisco  home  to  go  to 
Burlingame  for  the  summer. 

At  a  small  luncheon  on  Sunday  at  their  Menlo 
Park  home  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Lowery  enter- 
tained Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Walter  Filer,  and 
Mr.  Baldwin  Wood- 
Mrs.  Reed  Funsten,  a  recent  bride,  entertained 
at  bridge  and  tea  on  Thursday  at  her  Vallejo 
Street  home.  The  guests  of  honor  were  Mrs, 
Harold  Snodgrass  and  Miss  Berenice  Mitchell, 
fiancee  of  Mr.  Garton  Keyston.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mrs.  Leroy  Bentley,  Mrs,  William  Little, 
Mrs.  James  Prior,  Jr.,  Mrs,  Warner  Bliss,  Mrs. 
Howard  Five,  Miss  Annette  Rolph,  Miss  Newell 
Bull,  Miss  Elizabeth  Moore,  Miss  Mary  Kennedy, 
Miss  Mary  Davis,  and  Miss  Doris  Fagan. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Campbell  Stoddard  was  hostess 
at  a  luncheon  on  Wednesday  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Dana  McEwen.  Among  Mrs,  Campbell's  guests 
were  Mrs.  Roger  Chickering,  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Buck, 
Mrs.  Ellinwood,  Mrs.  Barton  Bean,  Mrs.  Frank 
Dickey.  Mrs.  Frank  Willis.  Mrs.  Leonard  Wood, 
Miss  Helen  Kennedy,  and  Miss  -Antoinette  Dye. 

Miss  Jeannette  Sessions  was  a  hostess  at  bridge 
at  her  home  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  compli- 
menting Miss  Pauline  Siegfried,  fiancee  of  Mr. 
Chester  Cramer.  Asked  to  meet  Miss  Siegfried 
were  Mrs.  William  Marcus.  Mrs.  Wilson  Meyer, 
Mrs.  John  Strachan,  Miss  Elizabeth  Terry,  Miss 
Ruth  Davis,  Miss  Mary  Louise  Meyer,  Miss  Mary 
Davis,  Miss  Mary-  Harrison,  and  Miss  Carroll 
Cambron, 

Mrs.  Newton  Booth  Knox  recently  entertained 
at  a  large  afternoon  tea  at  her  home  in  London. 
Among  her  guests  were  members  of  the  Spanish, 
American,  Japanese,  and  Italian  embassies,  Dutch 
and  Greek  legations.  Lady  Smj'thling,  Lady 
.■\rnold.  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam   WillitL 

The  Fable  Room  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  was 
the  scene  on  Tuesday  of  a  luncheon  party  given 
by  Mrs.  Lesley  Greig  Chase.  An  innovation  in 
engagement  announcements  was  introduced  when 
Master  Douglas  Crane  and  Miss  Betty  Harper, 
two  charming  youngsters  in  Colonial  costumes, 
gave  each  guest  a  card  announcing  the  engage- 
ment of  Mrs.  Chase  to  Mr.  John  L,  Nagle,  vice- 
president  of  the  California  Fruit  Packers'  Asso- 
ciation. Among  the  guests  were  Miss  Marjorie 
Haight,  Mrs,  John  A.  Stroud,  Mrs.  John  Thomas, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Benedict,  Mrs.  Constance  Van 
Brunt  Lynch,  Mrs.  Frank  Weeden,  Mrs,  Burton 
Brace,  Mrs.  Norman  D'Evelj-n,  Miss  Erna  Braue, 
and  Miss  Mary  de  Witt. 


Mrs.  Emily  Carolan,  wife  of  the  late 
James  Carolan  and  mother  of  Frank,  Her- 
bert, Edgar  and  Emily  Carolan,  and  of  Mrs. 
William  Ferree  Timlow  and  Mrs.  Henry  W. 
Poett,  died  at  San  Francisco  on  May  13,  1922. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Henry  Poett  at  San  Mateo,  on  Tuesday, 
May  16th. 

*♦* 

Stanwood  Hooper  Creed,  son  of  Wigging- 
ton  E.  and  Isabel  Hooper  Creed,  died  at  San 
Francisco  on  May  8,  1922,  aged  sixteen  years. 
Services  were  held  Wednesday  afternoon. 
May  10th,  at  the  Creed  home  in  Indian  Road, 
Piedmont. 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
on  Monday  evening,  and  is  at  her  apartment  in  the 
Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Moore  and  his  daughter,  Miss 
Josephine    Moore,    are    en    route    home    from    the 
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On  their  return  the  family  will 
I    their   summer    home    in    Santa 


Hawaiian  Islands, 
go  immediately  I 
Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson  Adams,  with  Miss  EUita 
Adams,  leave  on  Saturday,  May  20th,  for  Eu- 
rope. Miss  Elizabeth  Adams  will  join  them  in 
New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  Keeney  will  occupy 
Mrs.  William  Henshaw's  Santa  Barbara  home  for 
the    summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  Bean  leave  for  the  East 
by  way  of  Canada  on  May  26th.  They  will  be 
away  for  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Cheever  Herbert  Newhall  has  rented  the 
Santa  Barbara  home  of  Commander  and  Mrs. 
Glennie  Tarbox  for  the  summer,  and  will  leave 
San  Francisco  soon  to  take  possession  of  it. 

Commodore  Wallace  Bertholf,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
ordered  to  the  U,  S.  S.  California  as  executive 
officer,  and  left  the  early  part  of  the  week  to  join 
his   ship  at    San    Diego. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Geissler  (Carol  Moore)  and  her 
little  son  left  last  week  for  their  home  in  New 
York  after  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A. 
Moore  in   Ross. 

Mrs.  Harold  de  Ropp  with  her  little  daughter 
is  in  Santa  Barbara  for  the  summer. 

Mrs,  Adam  Grant  left  last  week  for  Los  Gatos 
to  spend  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  Thompson  came  last  week 
from  Santa  Barbara  to  San  Francisco  to  close 
their  apartment  and  expect  very  soon  to  leave  for 
Europe. 

Field  Marshal  Earl  French  is  expected  in  Cali- 
fornia soon.  He  is  to  be  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
ilrs.  George  Gordon  Moore  at  their  Burlingame 
home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn  are  spending  the 
month  with  Mrs.  James  Murray,  Mr.  Haldorn's 
mother,  at  the  Murray  home  in  Monterey. 

Miss  Elena  Folger  has  been  the  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Murray  at  Monterey,  and  has  re- 
cently returned  to  her  home. 

Miss  Katherine  Kuhn  and  Miss  Marianne  Kuhn, 
with  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  are  visiting  Mrs. 
Moseley    Taylor    in    Boston. 

Mr.  James  D.  Dole  of  Honolulu  is  stopping  at 
the  Clift  Hotel. 

Mrs.    Edward    Perry    Russell    and    her   daughter, 
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Mrs.  Russell  Christie,  returned  to  their  Chicago 
home,  after  some  months  spent  visiting  in  San 
Francisco. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smith  of  Pasadena  are 
in  San  Francisco,  staying  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
for   an    indefinite   period. 

Sir  .Arthur  \\'orley  with  his  daughter,  Miss 
Edith  Worley,   are  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  and  their  daugh- 
ters. Miss  Marie  Welch  and  Miss  Florence  Welch, 
will  leave  on  the  3d  of  June  for  New  York  and 
Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Talbot  (Lorna  William- 
son) are  in  Switzerland,  where  they  went  to  at- 
tend the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau. 

General  and  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett  are  leaving  for 
Los  Angeles  the  early  part  of  June  to  make  their 
home  there  temporarily, 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Cambron  with  their  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Carroll  Cambron,  motored  south  for  a 
fortnight's  stay  at  Redlands. 

Mrs.  James  Otis  left  recently  for  New  York, 
where  she  will  meet  her  daughter  arriving  from 
South  America. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  returned  to  their 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue  on  Tuesday  of  last  week. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  C.  Mendel,  their  daughter, 
Mrs.  Frank  Deasy,  and  her  small  son  will  leave  on 
May  6th  for  the  East  to  spend  the  next  two 
months  at  Atlantic  City. 

Commander  John  C.  Fremont,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  ordered  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  is  expected 
soon  in  San   Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Koshland  and  their  chil- 
dren arrived  from  their  home  in  New  York  to  visit 
Mr.  Koshland's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus 
Koshland,   on   Washington    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Shellcross,  who  are  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel,  will  leave  very  soon  for  the  Ha- 
waiian   Islands. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Angelotti  and  Miss 
Marian  Angelotti  are  leaving  to  join  friends  in 
the   Yosemite. 

Mrs.  George  Edward  Coleman  of  Santa  Barbara 
is  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  after  a  trip  of  four 
months   in    South   America. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michel  Weill  are  in  Paris,  and 
will   be   away  until  the  late   summer. 

Miss  Vere  de  Vere  Adams,  Miss  Schatze  Adams, 
and  Miss  Ernestine  Adams  are  now  in  Nice,  where 
they  will  make  their  headquarters  for  a  time. 

Miss  Edith  Bull  sails  soon  from  France,  to  re- 
turn to  California  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  at  Menlo   Park. 

Lieutenant-Commander  and  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Bruce  have  arrived  in  New  York,  en  route  to 
California  from  Constantinople. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Mullgardt  of  Los  Angeles 
are  in  San  Francisco  on  their  way  to  the  Orient, 
and  are  staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lawrence  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco on  Thursday  from  a  six  weeks'  stay  in  New 
York  and    Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Jlrs.  George  Wingfield  are  ^ving  up 
their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont,  and  have  taken 
a  house  on  Broadway. 

Mrs.  Anne  Whitney  Sperry  has  returned  from 
abroad ,  and  will  remain  in  San  Francisco  for 
several    months. 

Miss  Blanche  Ewing  and  Miss  Mildred  Ewing 
are  leaving  in  a  few  weeks  for  the  East  to  spend 
the  summer. 

General  C.  Deline  Radcliffe  of  London  is  visiting 
in   San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Ira  Cobum  has  returned  from  San  Sal- 
vador, after  attending  the  wedding  of  her  daugh- 
ter.   Miss    Elvira    Coburn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  MacDonald  have  moved 
from  their  Third  Avenue  home  to  a  place  on 
Mesa  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Florence  Whittell  Albert  has  arrived  from 
Europe  and  is  staying  for  a  few  weeks  with  Mrs. 
George  Whittell  at  1155  California  Street.  She 
will  sail  for  Europe  from  New  York  on  the  Rotter- 
dam  on  June    17th. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  W.  A. 
Spicer.  Washington,  D.  C;  Mrs.  L.  E.  Chenault 
and  daughter.  Long  Beach;  Miss  Ida  M.  Morton, 
Des  Moines;  Mrs.  Charles  Dexter,  Portland;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Kinklin,  Glendale;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Horn,  San  Diego;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Scott,  Seattle;  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilmer,  Paso  Robles; 
Mr.  Riley  Russell.  Mr.  Soonon  Chosen;  Mr.  La- 
manda  lilller,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  J.  McKenzie,  Toronto;  Mr.  C.  H.  Burden,  So- 
nora;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  G.   Tinkham,   Seattle;   Mr.  R. 

B.  Howard,  Atlanta- 
Registered  at  the  Palace  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam 

Sadler,  Mr.  Nathan  Paine,  New  York;  Dr.  F.  E. 
Snook,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Hamilton.  Los  Angeles ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  M. 
Knight.  Fresno;  Mr.  F.  S.  Hamon.  Mr.  W.  D. 
Mitchell,  Tacoma;  Mr.  A.  T.  Clifton.  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  F.  D.  Barstow.  New  York;  Mr.  K.  D. 
Dawson,  Portland;  Mr.  J.  H.  Kearsley,  London, 
England ;    Mr.    Thomas    J.    Kenney,    Boston ;    Mr. 

C.  B.  Hazelhurst,  Pasadena;  Mr.  T.  B.  Sumner, 
Everett,  Washington;  Mr.  P.  M.  Thorne,  Los  An- 
geles: Mr.  Fred  Hamilton,  San  Diego;  Mr.  W. 
W.    MiddlecofF,    Visalia. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  St.  Francis  include  Mrs. 
R.  B.  Gates,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  Mr.  Herman 
Lederer,  New  York ;  Mr.  Samuel  Sax,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  A.  J.  Watkins.  Seattle;  Mr.  Sam  C. 
Sprague,  Watsonville;  Mr.  Nate  Needham,  Ven- 
tura; Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Hoston,  Woodland;  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  G.  W.  Cross,  Sacramento ;  Mr.  R.  C. 
Blake,  Parlier;  Colonel  and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Baldwin. 
U.  S.  A.;  Mr.  P.  H.  Griffin.  Modesto;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam P.  Redmond,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  J.  J.  Mon- 
aghan,  Milwaukee:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Hage- 
mann.  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  N.  Samuels,  Portland; 
Mr.    Robert  Passloff,  New  York. 


William    Mayo    Newhall.    at    their 
Scott   Street. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Blair  are  the  parents 
of  a  little  daughter,  born  to  them  some  days 
ago.  Mrs.  Blair  was  Miss  Katherine  Sudden 
before   her   marriage. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Chesebrough  are  re- 
ceiving the  congratulations  of  their  friends 
upon  the  birth  of  a  son.  Mrs.  Chesebrough 
recently  came  to  San  Francisco  from  her 
home  at  Newhall.  in  Southern  California,  to 
be  the   guest   of   her   parents,   Mr.    and   Mrs. 
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Fastest,  finest  ships, sailing  fortnightly 

irom  Vancouver. 

F.  L.  Nason,  Gen.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. 

Canadian  Pacific 

Railway 

675  Market  St. 

San  Francisco,  CaL 

Phone:  Sutler  1585 

or  local  steamship 

agents 


WILDERNESS  LODGE 

Mendocino  County's  Select 
Mountain   Ranch  Resort 

A  comfortable,  clean,  homelike  place  nine 
hours  from  S.  F.  in  the  heart  of  the  best  fish 
and  game  territory  of  California.  Situated  in 
the  redwood  timber  belt  on  the  Eel  River, 
affording  the  best  combination  of  scenery,  cli- 
mate, swimming,  hiking,  climbing,  etc.,  obtain- 
able anywhere.  We  control  many  miles  of 
virgin  country,  allowing  no  campers  or  tran- 
sient characters  on  our  preserves.  Our  table 
is  supplied  from  our  own  ranch  with  the  best 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  berries,  etc.,  tastefully 
cooked  and  generously  served;  also  cream  and 
milk  from  our  own  dairy  and  chickens  from 
our  own  pens.  We  have  music,  dancing,  etc., 
and  a  wonderful  natural  swimming  pool.  Apply 
early,  as  accommodations  are  limited.  Folder 
on  request.  Address  Wilderness  Lodge, 
Branscomb,    Calif. 


Feather  River  Inn 

Blairsden,  Plomas  Coanty 

California's  Ideal  Moantain  Resort 

OPENS  JUNE  10th 


The  Golf  course,  opened  1921,  is  one  of 
the  best  golf  courses  in  Cal.  9  holes,  30S0 
yards.  Fine  grass  greens.  Peter  Soutar, 
Golf  Professional.  Finest  lake  and  stream 
trout  fishing  in  the  state.  Horseback 
Riding,  Hiking,  Motoring,  Bowling,  Swim- 
ming, Tennis.  Fine  orchestra.  Dancing 
every  evening. 

Excellent  motor  roads  from  all  directions. 
For  rates  and  reservations  and  illustrative 
folder,  address  W.  W.  Brown,  care  Plaza 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HORSEB.\CK  CLOTHES  A   SPECL-\LTY 
ANTON  C  JENSEN 

FORMERLY  OF  LONDON 

MERCHANT    TAILOR 

1023  Phelan  Bldg..  S.  F.     Phone  Garfield  2840 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRI^'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports,  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  506,  Santa  BABBAaA,  Cal. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


May  20,  1922. 


ExiraFine" 


Hav/^nA 

CIGARS 

SUPREME  IN  QUALITY 


M-BmSKOWER 
-ZOl  Mort^omerij  St. 

SairJismsco  CklJf., 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Bess — ^A  wife  makes  a  man  forget  a  whole 
lot  of  troubles.  Boh — That  a  bachelor  never 
has. — Houston  Post. 

"So  you've  been  speculating  in  the  market, 
have  you?"  "Not  at  all;  I  always  lose  my 
money  on  sure  things." — Life  . 

"The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them" — 
and,  what  is  more,  their  heirs  have  to  pay 
considerable  inheritance  taxes  on  it. — Life. 

Geology  Prof. — Mr.  Scott,  what  is  the 
largest  diamond  knov/n  ?  Mr.  Scott — Would 
you  count  the  joker,  professor? — Texas 
Coyote. 

Rector — When  did  you  attend  church  last, 
my  dear?  Little  Girl — Please,  sir,  I  came  to 
last  Sunday's  matinee ! — London  Passing 
Show. 

First  Taxpayer — I  hear  you  have  an  ad- 
dition to  your  family.  Second  Taxpayer — 
Yes.  Both  exemptions  are  doing  well. — NclV 
York  Herald. 

Householder — What  should  I  get  if  my 
house  were  to  burn  down  tomorrow?  In- 
surance Clerk — Three  or  four  years'  im- 
prisonment.—  Dallas  News. 

Peggy — But  v/hy  do  you  make  your  dolls 
marry  so  young?  Molly  (cynic) — Well,  my 
children  are  so  dreadfully  naughty  I've  got  to 
punish  them  somehow. — Punch. 

Mistress  (at  luncheon) — Jane,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  costume?  Maid — I'm  playin' 
'arf-back,  mum,  in  the  final  this  afternoon,  an' 
the   kick-off's   2:30    sharp. — Punch. 

She — What  is  this  dark  hair  doing  on  your 
coat?  He — That  is  the  suit  I  wore  last  year. 
I  expect  the  hair  has  been  on  it  ever  since 
you  were  a  brunette,  dearest. — Judge. 

George — I  asked  Maudie  for  her  hand. 
Charles — Well,  she  married  you,  didn't  she? 
George — ^Yes,  but  I  didn't  get  her  hand.  I'm 
under  her  thumb  now. — London  Anszvers. 

"I  bought  this  Navajo  blanket  from  an  In- 
dian in  Arizona."  "It  was  made  in  New  Jer- 
sey." "Well,  give  me  credit.  I  had  to  go 
west  to  buy  it." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

"I'm  afraid,  my  friend,"  said  the  lecturer, 
interrupting  his  address  to  point  an  accusing 
finger  at  a  little  man  who  was  yawning  in  a 
front    seat,    "that    you    are    not    following    me 
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closely."  "I'm  not  a  friend  of  yours,"  re- 
plied the  little  man,  truculently,  "and  I'm  not 
here  to  listen.  I'm  waiting  to  put  out  the 
lights  and  lock  up  the  hall." — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

Paul — Mamma,  please  make  Ted  stop  teas- 
ing me.  Mamma — Didn't  he  give  you  your 
choice  of  the  tv/o  apples?  Paul — Yes,  but 
he's  got  two  that  are  just  the  same  size. — 
New  York  Sun. 

English  Professor — Jones,  why  are  you  not 
prepared?  Jones — I  am  prepared;  you  said, 
"Read  'Twelfth  Night  or  What  You  Will,'  " 
so  I  read  "The  Beautiful  and  Damned."- — 
Princeton  Tiger. 

"I've  had  a  hard  day  at  the  office,  dear,  and 
I'm  hungry  as  a  bear.  Is  dinner  ready  ?" 
"No,  love,  I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to  go  to  a 
restaurant  tonight.  I've  broken  the  can- 
opener." — Judge. 

The  Boss — I'm  afraid  you  are  not  quali- 
fied for  the  position.  You  don't  know  any- 
thing about  my  business.  Applicant — Don't  I, 
though  !  I  am  engaged  to  your  stenographer. 
— Boston  Transcript. 

"Are  you  going  any  farther  West?"  "I 
planned  to,"  said  the  foreign  visitor.  "Is 
there  any  danger  from  Indians?"  "Not  if  you 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  their  motor-cars." — 
Birminglmvt  Age-Herald. 

"What  seems  to  be  the  trouble  between  the 
Joneses?"  "Oh,  everything  was  lovely  until 
Jones  had  three  or  four  one  night  and  went 
home  and  told  his  v.'ife  she  was  the  third  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world." — New  York 
Sun. 

First  Crook — Gyp  is  wedded  to  his  art.  He 
loves  his  crime  just  for  the  crime's  sake. 
Second  Ditto — I'll  say  so.  Gyp  would  use 
lead  slugs  in  the  street-car  fare  slot  if  they 
cost  him  50  cents  apiece. — Nashville  Tennes- 
sean. 

When  the  train  moped  along  the  tracks  of  a 
little  railroad  branch  in  the  South  an  im- 
patient traveler  inquired;  "Whatsa  matter?" 
The  "cracker"  conductor  yawned,  looked  out 
the  window  with  small  interest  and  replied : 
"Hand-car  has  the  right-of-way." — Youngs- 
tozvn  Telegram. 

Somewhere  or  other  we  ran  across  this : 
"Confound  you,  sir,"  said  the  general,  "why 
don't  you  be  careful?  Here  instead  of  ad- 
dressing this  letter  to  the  intelligence  officer, 
you  have  addressed  it  to  the  intelligent  of- 
ficer. You  should  know  there  is  no  such  per- 
son in  the  army!" — Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch. 

The  Pastor  (driving  lo  church,  to  passer- 
by)— Where  are  you  going,  John?  John — To 
church  in  the  next  parish.  Pastor — I  don't 
like  that.  What  would  you  say  if  your  sheep 
strayed  to  some  one  else's  property  ?  John — 
Well,  s'far  as  that  goes,  I  wouldn't  say 
nothin'  if  the  pasturage  was  better. — Stock- 
holm Kasper. 

The  teacher  was  trying  to  impress  upon  her 
pupils  the  importance  of  doing  right  at  all 
times,  and  to  bring  out  the  answer,  "Bad 
habits,"  she  inquired:  "What  is  it  that  we 
find  so  easy  to  get  into  and  so  hard  to  get 
out  of?"  There  was  silence  for  a  moment 
and,  then  one  little  fellow  answered,  "Bed." — 
Boston  Transcript. 

^•^ 

The  Press  and  the  Advertiser. 

In  practically  all  discussion  of  journalism, 
and  particularly  of  daily  journalism,  says  H. 
L.  Mencken  in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun, 
there  are  lugubrious  strophes  on  the  baleful 
tyranny  of  advertisers,  and  it  is  blamed  for  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  dishonesty  and  im- 
becility that  characterize  the  normal  Ameri- 
can newspaper.  But  I  am  convinced,  after  an 
experience  but  two  years  short  of  Dr.  Vil- 
lard's,  that  it  is  largely  imaginary.  The  ad- 
vertiser is  a  bugaboo  behind  whom  incom- 
petent and  cowardly  newspaper  editors  take 
refuge  from  their  critics.  I  have  never  heard 
of  him  attempting  to  influence  a  journal  of 
any  visible  integrity  upon  a  matter  of  any 
genuine  importance.  If  he  comes  in  with  a 
request,  it  is  usually  to  the  effect  that  noth- 
ing be  printed  about  the  fact  that  a  fat 
woman  has  fallen  down  the  main  stairway  of 
his  store  or  that  his  brother  is  being  black- 
mailed by  one  of  his  salesgirls.  But  for  one 
such  request  that  comes  from  an  advertiser 
there  are  a  thousand  that  come  from  persons 
who  are  not  advertisers — persons  who  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  most  formidable  pressure 
to  bear  upon  editors — pressure  that  is 
financial,  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical. 
That  sort  of  bombardment,  in  truth,  is  part 
of  every  editor's  ordinary  day's  work.  He 
often  finds  it  very  hard  to  resist,  and  some- 
times downright  impossible.  But  I  doubt  that 
it  is  the  advertisers  who  give  him  the  most 
concern.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced 
that  he  employs  them  very  often  as  laboratory 
animals  to  demonstrate  his  courage  and  inde- 
pendence, and  that  much  idle  stuff  thus  gets 
into  newspapers  that  might  as  well  stay  out. 
■*•*■ 

The  value  of  American  property  confiscated 
in  Russia  is  estimated  at  $150,000,000. 


Leave  Nothing  to  Chance 
When  You  Go  Away 
For  Your  Vacation 


Don't  "take  a  chance"  and  leave  your  silverware,  jewelry,  valuable 
papers,  etc.,  in  the  house  when  you  are  going  away  for  the  sum- 
mer.    You  may,  on  your  return,  find  everything  as  you  left  it,  but 

Isn't  it  a  great  deal  better  to  put  your  valuables  in  a  place  of 
safety  and  have  perfect  peace  of  mind  all  the  time  you're  away? 

The  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  offer  safety  against  burglars 
and  fire. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Boxes  Rent  from  $4  a  Year  and  Up 


PENNaYLVANlA.'S  BEARS. 

In  "Our  Vanishing  Wild  Life"  Dr.  William 
T.  Hornaday  says:  "The  black  bear  is  an 
interesting  citizen.  He  harms  nobody  nor 
anything;  he  affords  good  sport;  he  objects 
to  being  exterminated,  and  wherever  in  North 
America  he  is  threatened  with  extinction  he 
should  at  once  be  given  protection."  There 
are  bears  and  bears,  says  the  New  York 
Times.  It  is  possible  to  become  attached  to 
the  black  bear  in  a  wild  state,  hardly  to  the 
grizzly,  certainly  not  to  the  burly  brown  bear 
of  Alaska.  But  the  grizzly  is  not  so  black 
as  he  has  been  painted.  In  the  California 
Sierras  John  Muir  hunted  him  with  a  note- 
book, and  never  felt  the  aching  void  of  not 
having  a  rifle  and  cartridge  belt.  The  -\las- 
kan  brown  bear  is  not  "a  coward  of  heroic 
size."  Miners  fear  him,  settlers  who  have 
stock  complain  of  his  depredations.  But 
much  of  the  talk  of  the  brown  bear's  homi- 
cidal mania  can  be  traced  to  pelt  hunters. 
Still,  the  brown  bear  is  a  tough  customer,  a 
dour  fighter.  Does  not  Dr.  Hornaday  say  that 
"a  bear  hunt  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  Ad- 
miralty or  Montagu  Islands  is  an  event  of  a 
lifetime"?  One  has  to  look  out  for  one's 
own  skin.  Yet  the  dean  of  wild  animal 
guardians,  who  has  hunted  tigers  in  the 
jungles  of  India,  thinks  that  both  the  grizzly 
and  the  brown  bear  of  Alaska  should  be  pro- 
tected by  a  closed  season.  In  the  Pacific 
Slope  states  the  grizzly  is  seldom  encountered 
now. 

Ten  states  hold  that  the  black  bear  is  "an 
interesting  citizen" :  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Washington, 
and  Wisconsin,  all  of  which  treat  him  as  a 
game  animal  to  be  protected  by  a  closed  sea- 
son. The  longest  open  season  is  in  Washing- 
ton, eight  months ;  the  shortest  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, six  weeks.  In  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
black  bear  receives  the  greatest  consideration, 
about  500  of  his  tribe  were  killed  or  trapped 
last  year.  John  T.  Paris,  in  "Seeing  Pennsyl- 
vania," quotes  an  Elk  County  sportsman : 
"Pennsylvania  is  the  greatest  bear  state  in  the 
Union — or  the  world,  either,  for  that  matter, 
possibly  excepting  Alaska,  which  is  several 
times  its  size." 

Local  pride  speaks  there,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  the  fastnesses  of  Cameron,  Clinton, 
Elk,  McKean,  Pike,  and  Potter  counties  the 
bear  colonies  afford  all  the  sport  that  any  de- 
cent hunter  could  wish.  Nor  is  the  black 
bear  confined  to  those  counties.  Arkansas 
poses  as  the  Bear  State,  but  Bruin  is  more 
common  in  the  Alleghanies  than  in  the  Ozarks 
or  in  the  Mississippi  canebrakes.  According 
to  tradition,  the  last  buffalo  was  killed  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1799,  and  the  elk  was  not 
long  in  following  him  to  the  happy  feeding 
grounds,  but  the  black  bear  has  always  vindi- 
cated his  right  to  citizenship  in  the  Keystone 
State.  In  Pike,  three  hours'  journey  from 
this  city  by  the  iron  horse.  Bruin  lumbers 
past  remote  polling  places,  if  he  does  not  vote. 
He  shares  blueberry  patches  with  sun-bon- 
neted women,  native  honey  with  the  woods- 
man. 

In  the  last  bulletin  of  the  American  Game 
Protective  Association,  Seth  E.  Gordon,  sec- 
retary of  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners,  writes  about  Llrsus  Ameri- 
canus  in  a  sympathetic  spirit  and  with  a 
humor  that  is  almost  tender.     It  pains  him  to 


know  that  in  certain  states  there  is  a  bounty 
upon  the  diffident  black  bear,  as  in  Maine, 
where  he  is  taken  in  mammoth  rat-traps  from 
which  he  sometimes  wrenches  himself  to  die 
Gordon  with  a  proper  pride  says  that  Penn- 
sylvania breeds  big  bears.  Thtf  pelt  of  one 
recently  killed  in  Potter  county  measured  8 
feet  4  inches.  Four  men  could  not  lift  the 
carcass,  and  a  mule  was  hitched  up  to  drag 
it  out  of  the  woods.  What  a  humiliation  for 
a  sober-minded  mule !  Four-hundred-pound 
bears  are  often  killed  in  Pennsylvania.  Vege- 
tarians may  well  boast  that  there  is  not  one 
of  the  bears  annually  killed  in  the  state  that 
does  not  thriv*  on  berries,  beechnuts,  chest- 
nuts, acorns,  and  honey,  with  such  tidbits  as 
ants  and  small  rodents.  Occasionally  it  is 
true  that  a  bear  feasts  on  a  small  pig,  a  lamb, 
or  a  spindly  calf,  but  these  are  excesses.  It 
is  generally  a  shy  and  hermit  beast.  "We 
have  yet  to  find,"  says  Secretary  Gordon 
stoutly,  "a  single  authentic  case  in  Pennsyl- 
vania where  a  black  bear  has  actually  made 
an  unprovoked  attack  upon  a  human  being." 
But  it  is  well  to  avoid  "an  enraged  female 
with  young  cubs."  The  story  is  told  of  a 
fifteen-year-old  bo)^^  who,  while  hunting  rab- 
bits, fell  off  a  ledge  onto  the  back  of  a  bear, 
but  set  the  bear  in  a  panic — the  boy  was  not 
frightened,   the  bear  lost  its  "nerve"  entirely. 


Polyandry  a  la  Tibet. 

Colonel  Howard  Bury,  chief  of  the  expe- 
dition which  is  to  survey  the  approaches  of 
Mount  Everest,  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Himalaj'as,  with  a  view  of  attempting  to  scale 
it  this  summer,  has  brought  from  his  travels 
some  very  curious  information  about  the  con- 
jugal customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  far- 
off   countries. 

They  practice  polyandry,  i.  e..  that  form  of 
marriage  in  which  a  woman  has  more  than 
one  husband  at  a  time.  There  are  two  marked 
types  of  polyandry,  in  one  of  which,  called 
Nair  polyandry,  the  husbands  are  usually  not 
related  to  one  another,  and  the  Tibetan,  or 
fraternal  polyandry,  in  which  the  husbands 
are  brothers.  Suppose  the  eldest  of  twelve 
brothers  marries,  then  his  wife  becomes  also 
the  wife  of  the  other  eleven.  The  second 
brother  marries;  he  continues  to  share  the 
wife  of  the  first,  but  his  own  wife  is  at  the 
same  time  also  the  wife  of  the  ten  younger 
brothers,  and  so  on.  until  the  last,  who  is  evi- 
dently the  happiest  of  all.  since,  while  having 
at  his  disposal  seven  women  not  belonging  to 
him,  he  has  into  the  bargain  a  wife  for  him- 
self alone.  In  such  society  it  must  require 
an  elaborate  system  of  double-entry  book- 
keeping to  keep  track  of  conjugal  duties. 
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they  were  tolerated — until  they  became  numerous,  when 
they  were  hated  as  in  certain  parts  of  the  South.  If 
there  were  fewer  Japanese  here,  or  if  we  knew  no 
more  were  coming,  a  great  many  virtues  would  appear 
in  them  to  which  people  now  shut  their  eyes. 


A  Matter  of  Numbers. 

Times  have  changed  since  the  days  when  San  Fran- 
cisco hoodlums  used  to  lie  in  wait  on  the  Harrison 
Street  viaduct  to  stone  wagon-loads  of  Chinese  coming 
up  from  the  Pacific  Mail  dock.  The  other  day  an  old 
Chinaman  left  Pleasanton  to  return  to  his  own  land  to 
die.  He  had  lived  in  the  little  town  forty  years,  and 
had  witnessed  the  subsidence  of  animosity  against  his 
race  in  California — a  change  brought  about  by  slow 
and  imperceptible  degrees.  His  neighbors  and  friends 
— and  all  his  neighbors  appear  to  have  been  his  friends 
— went  to  the  station  to  see  him  off,  and  presented  him 
with  a  watch  and  chain.  In  China  he  will  wait  for 
death,  and  he  will  have  with  him  until  the  end,  let  us 
hope,  his  token  of  American  friendship  from  a  state 
where  his  people  once  were  hated  as  bitterly  as  an  alien 
race  was  ever  hated  anywhere.  It  has  been  an  amazing 
transition,  a  long,  slow,  but  real  conversion  of  public 
sentiment,  something  about  which  the  old  Chinaman  in 
China  may  long  sit  and  wonder  by  the  yellow  wall  of 
his  hut.  He  may  never  understand  it,  and  it  may  not 
be  important  if  he  doesn't,  but  it  is  something  for  us 
to  understand  if  we  can.  That  change  has  come,  not 
tlirough  any  refinement  in  the  nature  of  our  local  hood- 
lums, but  through  the  operation  of  the  Geary  Exclusion 
Art.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  numbers,  the  lessening 
of  competition  or  fear  of  submergence.  In  the  South, 
where  negroes  are  numerous,  they  have  been  repressed 
and  kept  under,  by  violence  if  necessary.    In  the  North 


Berkeley. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Wheeler,  three  years  ago, 
wide  search  was  made  for  a  man  to  succeed  him  as 
the  head  of  our  State  University.  Experts  in  the  na- 
tional field  of  education  were  consulted,  with  the  result 
that  twenty  or  more  tentative  nominations  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Regents.  A  committee  of  the  board  made 
a  tour  of  the  educational  centres  of  the  country,  giving" 
to  presumptive  candidates  something  more  than  a  "once 
over."  Several  months  were  consumed  in  these  in- 
vestigations ;  and  in  the  end  the  balance  of  judgment 
was  favorable  to  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  who  as  Dean 
of  the  University  was  familiar  with  its  needs  and  had 
demonstrated  his  working  capabilities.  Dr.  Barrows 
was  then — and  is  still — under  fifty  years  of  age.  A 
son  of  California,  he  had  supplemented  studies  here  by 
periods  of  post-graduate  work  at  the  East  and  in  Eu- 
rope, by  extensive  travel  and  by  experience  of  men 
and  things.  A  vital,  forthright,  upstanding  man  is  Dr. 
Barrows.  If  not  a  great  academician,  he  is  a  man 
of  highly  respectable  scholastic  attainments.  More 
than  that,  as  head  of  our  educational  service  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  he  had  had  administrative  ex- 
perience and  had  been  notably  successful  in  it.  Fur- 
ther, he  had  had  the  broadening  experience  of  mili- 
tary service  in  posts  of  independent  command.  As 
he  had  been  the  first  man  to  be  considered  so  he 
became  the  last.  It  was  to  Dr.  I3arrows'  credit 
that  he  made  no  campaign  for  the  post  and  that  his 
invitation  to  it  came  unsought  from  the  Board  of 
Regents.  Now  for  nearly  three  years  Dr.  Barrows  has 
served  as  president  of  the  university;  and  in  this  great 
place  he  has  given  confirmatory  evidence  of  character 
and  ability.  The  university  has  gained  respect  under 
his  hand.  He  has  represented  it  with  dignity  and 
power  on  notable  occasions.  Individually  his  repute, 
high  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  has  grown.  Today  no 
man  in  the  public  service  of  California — or  in  private 
life — stands  higher.  His  domestic  environment  happily 
meets  the  requirements  of  his  position.  Yet  this 
highly  qualified  man,  after  a  service  of  less  than  three 
years,  finds  the  presidency  of  the  university  untenable. 
There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  Dr.  Barrows;  there 
must  be  something  the  matter  with  Berkeley. 


the  case  of  certain  influential  members  of  the  aca- 
demic senate  a  mischievous  feeling  that  university 
administration  ought  largely  to  be  subject  to  its  sug- 
gestions or  commands.  In  the  academic  senate  there 
are  those  who  resented  the  selection  of  Dr.  Barrows  for 
the  presidency.  They  would  have  resented  the  selection 
of  any  man  to  that  post,  however  qualified  or  dis- 
tinguished. It  appears  to  be  in  the  nature  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  to  object  to  supervisory  authority,  to 
claim  for  each  professor  a  species  of  cantankerous  in- 
dependence, to  protest  against  any  and  every  act  on 
the  part  of  whoever  may  be  charged  with  duties  that 
may  run  counter  to  individual  theories  or  vanities. 
Although  forever  quarreling  among  themselves,  mem- 
bers of  an  academic  senate  are  always  united  in  criti- 
cism of  a  president,  especially  when  that  official  lacks 
the  support  of  a  firm  and  united  Board  of  Regents.  .  To 
what  extent  the  academic  senate  at  Berkeley  has  an- 
noyed or  thwarted  Dr.  Barrows,  precisely  as  it  did  his 
predecessor  and  precisely  as  it  will  array  itself  against 
.lis  successor,  may  not  definitely  be  known.  But  one 
thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  in  the  immediate  instance 
the  spirit  of  the  senate  has  worked  out  in  a  running 
fire  of  nagging  and  pin-pricking.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  Regents  to  take  stock  of  this  situation  and  to 
nullify  its  effects  by  giving  to  the  president  authority 
to  deal  at  will  with  those  who  have  sought  to  embar- 
rass his  work.  The  Board  of  Regents  has  not  done 
this,  partly  because  there  have  been  in  the  board  those 
who  have  been  willing  that  the  president  should  be 
subjected  to  annoyance,  partly  because  other  members 
of  the  board  have  taken  their  duty  indifferently  or 
have  neglected  it  altogether.  So  much  for  interior 
conditions  in  the  organization  of  the  university. 


No  man  working  in  any  sphere  under  the  authority 
of  a  corporate  group  may  be  successful  without  full  and 
cordial  support  at  the  hands  of  his  sponsors.  It  is  of 
the  essence  of  administrative  efficiency  that  it  shall  be 
founded  in  definite  authority.  There  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  at  this  point  something  has  been  lacking  in  Dr. 
Barrows'  position.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  in- 
dividual desire  for  domination,  that  ulterior  aims  more 
or  less  secretly  maintained,  that  unworthy  jealousies 
have  more  or  less  had  their  part  in  influencing  the  course 
— both  in  acts  and  neglects — of  the  Regents  and  that 
the  effect  has  been  to  bind  the  hands  of  Dr.  Barrows. 
He  has  made  no  complaint.  Even  in  retiring  he  betrays 
no  grievance;  yet  to  those  who  have  observed  the 
course  of  events  with  attention  and  solicitude  the  fact 
has  become  evident.  Dr.  Barrows  has  not  had  from 
the  Regents  the  prompt  and  the  positive  support 
essential  to  his  authority  and  to  his  dignity.  Indiffer- 
ence and  neglect  on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the 
board  have  left  him  subject  to  the  machinations  of 
others.  Thus  he  has  worked  under  onerous  conditions, 
none  the  less  so  because  he  himself  has  not  so  much 
as  hinted  at   their  existence. 


Among  unseen   forces   in   the   organization  and   ad- 
ministration at  Berkeley  there  has  long  been  growing  in 


We  come  now  to  consider  other  matters  mischievous 
in  their  effects  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  university 
and  of  its  service  to  the  state..  There  has  long  been  at 
Berkeley  what  we  may  style  an  obsession  of  numbers. 
Ambition  to  make  the  imiversity  the  biggest  of  its  kind 
— or  of  any  kind — has  inspired  a  policy  fatal  to  the 
normal  purposes  of  a  school  of  the  higher  culture.  It 
has  confounded  the  unfit  with  the  fit.  It  has  promoted 
lower  as  distinct  from  higher  standards  of  entrance 
and  of  examination.  The  tendency  has  been  to  make 
of  Berkeley  something  between  a  Chautauqua  circle 
and  a  country  club.  Student  activities  as  distinct  from 
academic  thoroughness  have,  with  the  idea  of  making 
the  university  attractive  to  numbers,  all  but  destroyed 
the  atmosphere  which  makes  for  academic  spirit. 
Student  standing  has  related  quite  as  much  to  things 
extraneous  and  futile  as  to  things  essential  and  impor- 
tant. In  consequence  there  has  been  engrafted  upon 
the  system  a  multitude  of  things  foolish  and  futile 
tending,  not  to  thoroughness  and  dignity,  but  to  their 
opposites.  In  connection  with  the  university  the  public 
more  frequently  hears  of  matters  frivolous  than  serious. 
It  is  a  rare  week  when  public  attention  is  not  invited 
more  to  sporting  and  social  events  than  to  things  that 
should  engross  the  major  part  of  the  time  and 
attention  of  students.  There  has  been  created  a  campMS 
atmosphere  in  whicli  dirty  corduroys  and  rough-neck 
sweaters  are  yielded  a  higher  consideration  than  am- 
bition or  diligence  in  studies.  The  public  is  more  fre- 
quently disgusted  by  pictured  representations  of  bare- 
legged girls  dancing  under  the  college  oaks  than  edified 
by  student  groups  attending  to  their  legitimate  work. 
There  are  times  when  devotion  to  athletics  and  what  is 
called  jesthetic  dancing,  mostly  in  underclothes  or  no , 
clothes  at  all,  appears  to  have  superseded  the  humani- 
ties, mathematics,  or  the  classics. 


The  dignity  and  even  the  character  of  the  uni- 
versity is  degraded  by  efforts  to  extend  its  courses 
into  the  sphere  of  superfluities  and  superficialities. 
Advertisements    on   dead    walls    and   in   street-cars   to 
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ntect  that  "If  you  can  not  come  to  the  uni- 
versity, the  university  will  come  to  you,"  are  not 
edifying  to  thoughtful  minds.  It  should  not  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  university  to  contribute  to  cheap  and  super- 
ficial phases  of  education.  Rather  its  policies  should 
reflect  the  ancient  wisdom  embodied  in  the  saying  that 
a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.  Still  less  edifying 
is  the  fact  that  a  branch  of  the  university  is  main- 
tained among  the  convicts  at  San  Quentin.  Surely 
whatever  of  benefit  the  university  in  charity  and  wis- 
dom might  yield  to  the  derelicts  of  society  should  be 
provided  in  ways  not  directly  affiliating  our  great  state 
school  with  those  who  for  the  good  of  society  we  place 
behind  stone  walls  and  in  locked  cells. 

Many  times  when  the  Argonaut  has  asked  why  the 
university  advertises  itself  in  company  with  Mr. 
Heinz'  invitation  to  the  public  to  buy  his  pickles 
and  baked  beans,  why  it  seeks  to  purvey  half-knowl- 
edge or  less  through  its  extension  courses,  why  it 
teaches  the  arts  of  hair-dressing  and  millinery,  why 
it  imposes  upon  its  system  anywhere  from  a  score  to 
two  score  trivial  things  unrelated  to  general  culture, 
the  answer  has  been  that  its  policy  is  to  "popularize" 
itself.  And  when  inquiry  has  been  pursued  there  has 
come  frank  confession  that  by  these  methods  it  is 
sought  so  to  extend  the  functions  of  the  school  as  to 
broaden  its  basis  and  so  get  from  the  taxpayer  larger 
appropriations  of  money.  In  other  words,  the  business 
management  of  the  administration  has  been  pursuing 
the  arts  of  salesmanship  by  tricks  of  trade  that  bear 
no  relation  to  the  legitimate  work  of  the  university. 
The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  to  a  notable  degree 
the  normal  and  wholesome  purposes  of  university  ad- 
ministration have  been  subordinated  to  a  policy  out  of 
harmony  or  propriety  as  related  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  school  was  founded  and  for  which  it  deserves 
to  be  maintained.  

One  day  last  week  some  two  thousand  young  men 
and  women  were  given  diplomas  of  graduation.  It  is 
pertinent  to  speculate  as  to  what  proportion  of  this  vast 
output  of  the  university  has  in  reality  been  benefited  by 
four  years'  experience  of  student  life  under  the  con- 
ditions at  Berkeley?  How  much  of  real  scholarship 
does  a  graduate  diploma  imply?  And  by  the  same  token, 
what  degree  of  loss  is  reflected  in  waste  of  time,  in  lack 
of  discipline,  in  discursive  habits  established  in  campus 
life?  We  do  not  question  that  some  have  gained  that 
which  may  serve  themselves  and  ultimately  serve  so- 
ciety, but  of  this  we  are  sure  that  many — perhaps  the 
greater  number — have  left  college  less  fit  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  practical  life  than  when  they  entered 
it.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  immediate  testimony  to 
support  this  presumption,  but  every  employer  who  has 
had  to  do  with  the  product  of  the  university  has  dis- 
covered that  before  the  average  "college  man"  can  be 
turned  to  practical  account  he  has  a  vast  deal  to  un- 
learn, chief  among  them  careless  and  dilatory  habits. 
It  would  seem  that  a  school  designed  and  maintained 
at  great  cost  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  for  use- 
fulness in  society  ought  to  develop  in  them  propensities, 
ambitions,  a  discipline  that  are  less  frequently  honored 
in  the  observance  than  in  the  breach. 


Demands  from  the  university  multiply.  There  seems 
no  limit  to  its  capacity  to  consume  money  to  the  end 
of  adding  new  courses,  extending  outside  courses,  of 
providing  the  machinery  and  other  means  of  student 
entertainment.  What  the  university  really  needs  is,  not 
e.xtension  of  courses  and  facilities,  but  concentration 
of  its  work  upon  essentials  with  the  cutting  off  of  a 
thousand-and-one  things  that  tend  to  disturb  rather  than 
promote  academic  efficiency.  Above  all,  there  needs  to 
be  such  stiffening  of  standards  as  will  promote  an 
academic  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  eliminate  the 
multitude  of  hangers-on  who  resort  to  the  campus,  not 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  dedicated  and  for 
which  it  is  maintained,  but  as  a  place  of  entertainment 
and  amusement.  The  university  ought  to  be  available 
to  those  who  seriously  pursue  serious  studies;  its  at- 
mosphere should  be  favorable  to  these  high  purposes. 
Things  which  tend  to  attract  the  frivolous — the  many 
whose  wish  is  not  for  serious  work,  but  to  kill 
time  pleasantlj' — should  find  no  place  in  the  curricu- 
lum and  no  license  in  the  spirit  of  indulgence.  The 
taxpayers  of  California  will  not  grudge  to  the  uni- 
versity- ?.l  that  may  be  required  to  promote  its  really 
useful  activities,  but  they  do  grudge  the  enormous 
charge."-  built  up  in  support  of  the  things  which  tend  to 


make  Berkeley  a  gigantic  merry-go-round  and  at  the 
same  time  a  hindrance  to  serious  seekers  after  knowl- 
edge. 

The  need  of  the  university  is,  not  for  more  money, 
but  for  less.  A  policy  more  considerate  of  proprieties 
and  economies — that  would  promote  every  legitimate 
requirement  and  reject  every  legitimate  appeal — could 
not  fail  to  rid  the  school  of  hangers-on  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthen  it  as  an  agency  of  substantial  and 
wholesome  culture.  What  is  now  wasted  in  frivolities 
would  much  more  than  supply  liberal  provision  for  all 
that  is  worth  while  in  the  life  of  the  university.  It  is 
neither  right  nor  fair  that  the  taxpayers  should  be  asked 
to  sustain  an  institution  that  in  many  aspects  wears  the 
character  of  a  countrj'  club.  It  is  not  fair  to  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  advanced  studies  that  they  should  be 
crowded  from  the  classrooms  by  multitudes  who  throng 
the  campus  because  they  may  nowhere  else  find  time- 
killing  diversions  free  of  cost. 


The  system  under  which  students — for  the  most  part 
little  more  than  children — are  permitted  to  select 
courses  of  study  at  their  whim  or  convenience  has  been 
a  source  of  much  that  is  vicious  in  university  life. 
Lines  of  study  should  be  adapted  to  the  capabilities 
and  the  purposes  of  those  who  attend  upon  the  uni- 
versity. Prescription  of  study  courses  is  the  proper 
business  of  educational  experts.  Give  to  students  leave 
to  choose  courses  of  study  and  four  out  of  five  will 
make  choice  with  an  eye  mainly  or  solely  to  whatever 
may  yield  "credits"  and  convenient  hours,  with  little 
regard  or  none  at  all  to  what  may  be  essential  to  mental 
and  moral  development.  If  the  system  which  plays 
into  the  hands  of  shirkers  were  abrogated,  if  college 
courses  were  defined  and  enforced  to  the  end  of  de- 
veloping intellect  and  character,  if  examinations  were 
directed  to  elimination  of  the  unfit,  we  should  have  a 
very  different  condition  at  Berkeley.  The  cost  of  the 
school  would  be  less,  its  efficiency  as  an  agency  of 
public  service  would  be  vastly  enhanced.  The  many 
attendant  upon  Berkeley  for  frivolous  reasons  not  only 
harm  themselves  through  waste  of  their  own  time, 
through  acquiring  habits  of  idleness  or  carelessness, 
and  through  stimulation  of  impractical  ambitions,  but 
they  grievously  affect  the  interest  of  those  who  are 
there  legitimately.  Their  presence  overcrowds  the 
classrooms.  It  creates  an  atmosphere  fatal  to  aca- 
demic spirit  and  to  academic  thoroughness.  All  this 
is  trite  enough.  It  is  known  to  every  observer  of 
conditions  at  Berkeley.  Yet  the  mischief  continues  un- 
checked. Explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  obsession 
of  numbers,  in  the  fallacy  that  the  school  must  be  made 
"popular,"  in  the  notion  that  state  support  must  be 
promoted  by  application  of  the  practices  of  salesman- 
ship. All  which  is  a  jumble  of  errors.  There  need 
be  no  fear  that  the  university  will  lack  support  under 
a  policy  that  would  adjust  its  courses  to  those — to 
those  only — who  in  good  faith,  in  honest  purpose,  and 
in  sober  mind  resort  to  it. 


Fundamental  in  the  organization  at  Berkeley  there  is 
a  condition  that  has,  we  fear,  become  fixed  beyond 
correction.  But  the  fact  that  discussion  of  the  co- 
educational system  may  be  in  a  practical  sense  futile 
shall  not  deter  the  Argonaut  from  speaking  a  plain 
mind.  Nobody  these  days  wishes  to  deny  to  women 
opportunity  for  any  form  of  education  they  may  desire. 
The  day  is  past  when  women  were  held  to  be  mentally 
inferior  or  when  it  was  deemed  judicious  to  deny  to 
them  facilities  of  culture  in  any  sphere.  But  the  fact 
that  women  are  entitled  to  equal  privileges  with  men, 
to  the  aid  of  the  state  in  the  matter  of  education,  does 
not  impl}'  that  men  and  women  must  be  instructed  in 
precisely  the  same  things,  at  the  same  times,  and  in 
the  same  classrooms.  When  young  men  and  young 
women  are  brought  together  under  conditions  as  they 
exist  at  Berkeley — and  at  a  htmdred  other  schools  the 
country  over — there  enters  into  the  situation  an  equa- 
tion that  is  to  the  advantage  of  neither.  Under  the  co- 
educational system  there  is  inevitable  loss  of  the  con- 
centration that  makes  for  excellence  in  college  work  or 
in  any  other  kind  of  work.  Young  persons  brought 
into  intimate  association  at  a  period  of  life  when  sex 
sensibility  in  its  subtle  forms  and  tendencies  is  at  high- 
est are  exposed  to  distractions  and  not  infrequently  to 
temptations  beyonds  the  limits  of  moral  control.  There 
will  be  few  to  deny  that  best  results  are  attained  in 
schools  where  indiscriminate  mixing  of  sexes  is  not 
practiced.     Har\'ard  and  Yale   continue  to  produce  a 


better  standardized  type  of  man  than  the  co-educational 
schools,  just  as  Smith,  \'assar,  and  Brjm  Mawr  yield  a 
superior  sort  of  woman. 

We  have  at  Mills  a  poorly  endowed,  still  struggling, 
but  promising  women's  college.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Argonaut  it  would  be  a  policy  of  wisdom  for  the  state 
to  take  over  this  school  and  affiliate  it  with  Berkeley, 
precisely  as  Radcliffe  is  associated  w-ith  Harvard  and 
Barnard  with  Columbia.  In  making  Mills  a  state  col- 
lege for  women,  Berkeley  should  be  left  exclusively 
a  school  for  men.  This  suggestion,  we  repeat,  is  prob- 
ably beyond  the  line  of  practicability,  since  senti- 
mentalism  long  ago  brought  the  state  to  adopt  co-edu- 
cation as  a  fixed  policy.  None  the  less,  it  is  a  bad 
policy — ^bad  for  men  students,  bad  for  women  students,' 
over-costly,  in  many  ways  mischievous  if  not  posi- 
tively vicious.  An  interesting  speculation  rests  upon 
the  query  as  to  how  separation  into  different  schools 
of  men  and  women,  those  now  attendant  at  Berkeley, 
would  affect  the  class  rolls.  We  suspect  that  it  would 
automatically  eliminate  fully  half  of  the  young  women, 
thus  relieving  the  university  of  a  considerable  element 
attendant  upon  its  courses  neither  for  its  own  good 
nor  that  of  the  community. 


There  are  times — nearly  all  times,  in  fact — when  it 
appears  to  be  forgotten  that  a  vital  necessity  of  the 
countrj'  is  the  higher  education  of  a  considerable  ele- 
ment of  its  citizenship;  and  in  the  sphere  of  higher 
education  we  do  not  include  half  of  the  courses 
pursued  at  Berkeley.  We  do  not  believe  the  education 
of  farmers,  horse  doctors,  tradesmen  of  various  crafts, 
milliners,  aesthetic  dancers  and  scenario  writers  is  in 
any  sense  the  duty  of  a  school  of  higher  culture.  It 
should  be  left  to  trades  schools,  of  which  the  University 
Farm  at  Davis  is  a  notably  fine  example,  to  train 
students  in  the  sphere  of  practical  industry.  The 
jumbling  up  of  all  these  things  with  schools  of  aca- 
demics is  mischievous  all  round.  It  is  fata!  to  the 
higher  forms  of  intellectual  culture.  Not  all  will  admit 
it,  but  every  scholar,  every  serious  social  observer 
knows  it  for  the  truth. 


Dr.  Barrows  having  resigned  the  presidency  of 
Berkeley,  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  find  a  man  for 
that  post.  Two  types  are  practicable — only  two.  A 
man  of  subservient  character  who  will  allow  the  Aca- 
demic Senate  to  rule  him,  a  man  who  will  hold  the 
place  without  dignifying  it  or  making  it  effective, 
would  perhaps  be  able  to  rub  along  for  a  few  years. 
Such  men  may  be  found  in  numbers,  but  no  school 
ever  attained  a  high  position  or  achieved  notable  public 
service  under  such  administration.  The  alternative  is 
a  man  of  high  character  and  of  personal  force  who 
will  demand  as  the  first  condition  of  acceptance  positive 
support  at  the  hands  of  the  Regents.  Upon  the  heels 
of  Dr.  Barrows'  experience  no  man  really  fit  for  the 
place  will  take  it  unless  his  authority  shall  be  definite. 
If  such  a  man  shall  be  desired — and  it  ought  to  be  so — 
a  man  of  demonstrated  character — a  man  who  will  not 
hold  the  post  under  other  than  right  conditions — 
should  be  sought.  The  Argonaut  does  not  know  a 
better  man  for  the  job  than  David  P.  Barrows. 


The  Priinary  Elections  and  the  Bonus  Issue. 

The  renomination  of  Congressman  lIcArthur  in  the 
Oregon  primary  of  last  week  is  a  significant  fact  as 
exhibiting  the  public  mind  of  our  neighboring  state  in 
the  matter  of  the  bonus.  McArthur  has  from  the  be- 
ginning stood  openly  against  the  proposed  raid  and  it 
was  made  a  distinct  issue  in  his  campaign.  As  in  his 
campaign  of  several  years  ago,  when  his  vote  against 
the  Adamson  Act  was  an  issue,  he  has  won  by  a  hand- 
some majority.  All  of  which  may  be  taken  as  proof 
that  when  an  honest  man  follows  his  convictions  with- 
out fear  or  evasion  he  imfailingly  commands  the  re- 
spect of  the  community  he  serves.  This  has  been 
notably  demonstrated  in  our  own  state  by  the  career  of 
Julius  Kahn ;  and  a  thousand  illustrations  are  supplied 
in  the  political  history  of  the  couritry. 

Even  more  significant  as  related  to  the  bonus  issue 
is  the  success  of  Senator  Pepper  in  Pennsylvania. 
Pepper  has  been  a  logical  and  effective  as  well 
as  an  outspoken  opponent  of  the  bonus  bill  in  the 
Senate.  In  the  Pennsylvania  primary  campaign  his 
position  on  this  issue  was  made  subject  to  an  or- 
ganized assault  by  the  leaders  of  the  Legion.  Pennsyl- 
vania was  flooded  with  speakers  and  w-ith  literature 
urging    voters    to    cast   their    ballots    against    Pepper. 
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Here  are  samples  of  legends  pasted  against  every  dead 
wall  in  the  state  and  advertised  widely  in  the  news- 
papers : 

Pepper  has  insulted  the  \eteran  .ind  his  faniil\  and  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  bonus  bill.  The  way  to  help  our- 
selves is  to  put  a  man  in  the  Senate  who  will  look  after  our 
interests.     Nominate  Burke. 

This,  of  course,  was  barefaced  falsehood.  Pepper 
did  not  insult  the  veteran  or  his  family.  What  he  did 
was  to  oppose  the  bonus  raid  as  illegitimate  in  itself 
and  as  vicious  in  its  effects.  In  the  Pennsylvania 
primary  760,000  votes  were  cast.  Pepper  receiving 
490,000  and  Burke  270,000.  Thus  Pepper's  majority 
over  Burke  is  approximately  220,000.  In  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  there  are  approximately  385,000  ex- 
service  men.  Burke's  total  vote — he  being  avowedly 
for  the  bonus — of  270,000  was  less  than  the  total  mem- 
bership of  the  Legion  by  115,000  votes. 

Thus  the  claim  that  the  membership  of  the  Legion  is 
practically  a  unit  behind  the  bonus  bill  is  emphatically 
exploded.  It  is  not  the  rank-and-file  of  the  Legion, 
but  its  official  organization  that  is  urging  the  bonus. 
Here  is  proof  that  the  Legion  officials  have  been  mis- 
representing the  vast  majority  of  the  membership  of 
that  organization. 

The  nomination  of  Pinchot  has  been  announced  as 
a  blow  at  President  Harding.  The  facts  do  not  justify 
this  claim;  on  the  other  hand,  they  definitely  refute  it. 
During  his  campaign  and  since  his  nomination,  Mr. 
Pinchot  has  again  and  again  declared  his  friendship 
and  support  of  President  Harding  and  of  the  main 
lines  of  his  policy.  What  the  nomination  of  Pinchot 
does  exhibit  is  the  fact  that  the  partisan  organization 
which  came  into  existence  half  a  century  ago  under 
the  Camerons,  and  which  was  perpetuated  by  Matthew 
Quay  and  Boies  Penrose,  has  collapsed.  The  result 
supplies  its  own  explanation.  Pennsylvania  has  re- 
pudiated the  system  as  now  led  .which  for  many  years 
has  ruled  her  politics — a  system  which,  however  it 
may  be  criticized,  has  given  to  Pennsylvania  a  large 
measure  of  power  in  shaping  the  national  policies. 


Child-Labor  and  States  Rights. 

We  may  expect  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  child- 
labor  law  of  1919,  which  sought  to  impose  an  excise 
tax  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  net  annual  profits  of  those 
employing  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  any 
mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory  or  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment or  imder  sixteen  years  of  age  in  any  mine 
or  quarry.  And,  in  fact,  what  looked  like  a  good  social 
gain  appears  to  have  been  lost.  The  court  says  the  law 
is  unconstitutional,  inasmuch  as  it  invades  the  rights  of 
the  states,  and  it  purposes  to  uphold  the  Tenth  Amend 
ment,  w-hich  declares  that  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
Federal  government  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respect- 
ively, or  to  the  people.  Such  regulation  as  this  law 
proposed  was  not  delegated  to  the  Federal  government 
as  one  of  the  matters  entrusted  to  it.  In  other  words, 
as  the  Constitution  now  stands,  the  states  themselves 
nuist  regulate  the  matter,  if  it  is  to  be  regulated  at  all 
— and  there  is  ground  for  the  fear  that  'n  some  jitris- 
dictions  it  will  not  be. 

Nevertheless,  disappointing  as  the  decision  may  be  to 
many,  the  grounds  for  it  are  such  as  no  one  regardful 
of  the  proper  bounds  of  state  and  Federal  jurisdiction 
could  well  disapprove.  The  police  power  of  the  states 
can  not  safely  be  invaded  and  nullified  by  Congress — 
for  nullification,  wholesale  and  complete,  is  what  would 
soon  result  from  the  efforts  of  people  who  wish  every- 
thing reformed  by  law  to  effect  regulation  over  the 
whole  country  at  once,  regardless  of  constitutional  re- 
straint. We  can  not  properly  be  controlled  in  personal 
affairs  from  Washington.  The  country  is  too  big,  its 
interests  and  industries  and  the  habits  of  its  people  are 
too  diverse.  We  have  differences  of  climate  and  topog- 
raphy, of  geography  and  geologj-  and  soil  and  products. 
that  are  extreme  and  vital,  and  they  produce  varying 
needs  of  control.  They  can  not  be  appreciated  from  a 
distance  of  three  thousand  miles.  A  rule  for  one  end 
of  the  country  may  be  entirely  inapplicable  at  the  other 
end.  In  the  early  history  of  the  states  conditions  were 
more  nearly  similar  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
than  they  were  after  the  frontiersmen  had  crossed  the 
AUeghenies,  and  swarmed  over  the  prairies  and  up 
across  the  Rockies,  and  the  nation  had  gone  through  the 
astounding  evolution  of  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  ex- 


pansion in  a  continental  area.    Yet  the  jealousy  of  the 
original  thirteen  serves  the  rest  of  us  well  today. 

One  of  the  curious  things  about  the  decision  is  that 
this  undoubtedly  correct  states-rights  opinion,  w-hich  ac- 
cords with  fundamental  Democratic  doctrine,  must  in 
this  instance  be  asserted  by  a  former  Republican  Presi- 
dent. It  is  Chief  Justice  Taft  who  delivers  the  de- 
cision— from  which,  by  the  way,  there  is  no  dissent. 
In  it  he  declares  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  de- 
cline to  recognize  or  enforce  laws  of  Congress  dealing 
with  subjects  not  entrusted  to  it  but  left  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  the  control  of  the  states.  And  this  considera- 
tion, he  says,  must  rule  the  court,  "even  though  it  re 
quire  us  to  refuse  to  give  eft'ect  to  legislation  designed 
to  promote  the  highest  good."  After  that,  no  one  can 
call  this  a  partisan  verdict.  Partisanship  would  have 
led  to  the  other  view  of  the  law,  and  of  the  duty  of  the 
court.  There  could  not  be  a  clearer  case  of  judgment 
independent  of  bias;  for  the  best  impulse  seems  to  call 
for  measures  that  will  prevent  the  exploitation  of  child 
labor  in  factories  and  mines.  But  fundamental  prin- 
ciples can  not  yield  to  impulse.  And  child  labor  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  regulate  in  an  ideal  way.  Almost  any 
device  with  that  object  will  result  in  excluding  from 
employment  some  children  for  whom  employment  is  the 
only  salvation. 

How^ever,  the  child-labor  evil  is  not  to  be  left 
without  an  effort  to  the  control  of  the  states,  because 
some  of  them  undoubtedly  proved  themselves  unworthy 
of  such  control  when  they  had  it.  Senator  Johnson  has 
introduced  in  the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Tenth  Amendment,  giving  Con- 
gress the  right  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  employment 
of  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  is  a  pity 
we  have  to  have  so  much  Constitution  tinkering.  It  is 
tending  to  make  the  fundamental  law  a  fluid  and  chang- 
ing thing  instead  of  the  declaration  of  fixed  principles 
it  ought  to  be  and  was  supposed  to  be  when  it  was 
drawui  up.  One  beneficial  effect  of  the  proposal  will 
probably  be  a  nation-wide  discussion  of  child  labor ; 
and  another  a  reawakening  of  public  thought  about 
what  ought  to  be  proper  subjects  of  state  regulation 
and  how  much  power  it  is  safe  to  take  away  from  the 
individual  states  and  give  to  the  United  Congressmen. 


LETTING  THE  GOVERNMENT  DO  IT. 


Invasion  of   Technical   Business  by  Poliricians  Can  Not  Be 
Trusted  to  Promote  Economy  and  Efficiency. 


Probably  we  are  all  Utopians  at  heart,  and  at  some 
time  in  our  lives  have  loved  to  dwell  in  imagination  on 
an  order  of  society  in  which  three  million,  or  thirty  or 
three  himdred  million  people  would  act  like  the  Three 
Musketeers — one  for  all  and  all  for  one — doing  their 
best,  putting  the  product  into  a  common  pot,  eliminating 
the  selfishness  of  coal  mine  operators  and  steel  mag- 
nates, and  merchants,  and  capitalists  who  grind  down 
the  poor  by  making  hydro-electric  energy  out  of 
everybody's  law  of  gravitation  and  charging  con- 
sumers money  for  it.  Probably  all  of  us  have  felt  at 
times  that  a  system  of  industry  under  which  some 
could  make  profits  and  other  were  unable  to,  and  hence 
under  which  there  existed  cruel  contrasts  of  rich  and 
poor,  was  not  ideal,  and  could  and  should  give  place  to 
something  that  was.  Some  still  feel  that  way,  and  the 
sentiment  is  encouraged  by  such  industrial  giants  as 
Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  Sidney  \\'ebb,  and  Robert 
Hunter;  or  George  Bernard  Shaw,  who  thought  the 
odds  on  Carpentier  when  he  fought  Dempsey  ought  to 
be  fifty  to  one.  Oh,  yes — and  we  shouldn't  forget  dear 
old  Karl  Marx,  who  wrote  great  books  to  adjust  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor — a  man  who  never  did 
any  labor  and  never  had  any  capital.  To  hope  for 
heaven  on  earth  for  everybody  shows  a  beautiful  dispo- 
sition, such  as  Ave  all  have.  Unfortunately  it  does  not 
grow  any  potatoes,  nor  haul  any  wheat,  nor  work  up  any 
saw-logs  into  lumber.  The  Three  Musketeers  did  not 
have  to  make  a  living.  Their  work  was  exciting,  and 
their  valor  was  supported  by  the  taxpayers  of  France. 
In  addition,  they  were  quite  expensive,  and  only  worked 
when  they  felt  like  it. 


Editorial  Notes. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  California  is  supporting 
974  automobiles  for  its  office-holders,  688  of  which  are 
charged  to  the  State  Highway  Commission.  How  many 
more  would  be  required  for  the  Water  and  Power 
Board  and  its  attaches  should  the  Water  and  Power 
Amendment  pass?  How  many  stenographers,  door 
boys,  clerks  and  inspectors  and  deputies  and  janitors 
and  general  hangers-on?  How  many  soft  office  chairs 
for  them?  

The  Soviet  government  collected  as  revenue  in  1918 
the  sum  of  529,000.000  rubles,  gold.  The  revenue  has 
declined  to  58,000,000  for  the  first  quarter  of  1922,  a 
prospect  of  232,000,000  for  the  year  if  collections  keep 
up.  Still  that  is  232,000.000  rubles  more  than  the 
Soviet  government  is  worth. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  Pertinent  Ques.ion. 

Oakl.«d.    May    21,    1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  The  experience  of  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Chase  in  respect  to  the  impairment  of  the  obligation  of  a 
ten-year  contract  for  a  water  supply  is  by  no  means  rare  in 
this  state. 

When  the  railway  commission  was  created  by  an  amend- 
ment to  that  weird  loblolly  of  statute  and  stump  speech  called 
our  State  Constitution  that  commission  was  protected  against 
appeal  from  any  finding  of  fact.  Under  this  protection  it 
has  nullified  many  contracts  between  utility  corporations  and 
consumers.  Now  the  commission  is  the  state.  It  is  part  of 
the  executive  machinery  of  the  state  and  its  acts  are  the 
acts    of    the    state. 

The  Fathers  who  formed  our  national  government  and 
framed  its  fundamental  law  knew  that  our  civilization  is 
founded  on  contract,  therefore  they  provided  in  Section  10. 
Article  I,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibition 
of  the  impairment  of  the  obligation  of  contracts  by  any 
state. 

Mr.  Chase  and  many  others  have  been  shorn  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  by  our  railroad  commission.  Why  have  none 
the  courage  to  make  a  judicial  demand  in  defense  of  those 
rights?  John  P.  Irish, 

> 

Supporting  Cowley. 

Berkeley.  May  1,  1922. 
To  THE  Editor — Sir:     Here  is  a  literal  translation  of  the 
Greek    song,    anonymous    and   ancient,    which    comes    to    mind 
when  one  reads  Abraham   Cowley's  lines  quoted  in  the  issue 
of  the  Argonaut  of  April  22.    1922: 

The  black  Earth,   she   drinks  deep, 
And  Trees,  they  drink  her  down  : 
And  Sea  is  what  the  Sun  drinks, 
And  Sun  is  what  the  Moon  drinks : 
Why  start  a  scrap  with  me.  boys. 
If  I  want  a  drink  myself? 

Very  truly.  Kimball  G.  Easton 


The  socialization  of  industry  is  a  sort  of  creeping 
paralysis  of  the  body  politic.  It  has  been  much  stimu- 
lated in  this  country  during  the  past  thirty  years  by 
German  preachments,  the  examples  of  British  cities, 
little  understood,  and  the  discontents  provoked  by  the 
economic  effects  of  an  unlimited  immigration.  The 
w-ealthj'  succeeded  in  getting  themselves  well  hated;  and 
some  of  the  haters  seemed  to  adopt  the  principle  that 
people  must  in  some  way  be  prevented  from  becoming 
wealthy.  They  thought  they  saw  a  chance  in  free  silver 
in  1896,  and  in  the  municipalization  of  street  raihvays, 
water  works,  and  "utilities"  in  general.  They  are  less 
numerous  than  they  sound.  In  1903  Mr.  Br\'an  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  politically  to  get  their  support 
by  advocating  the  nationalization  of  the  raihvays,  after 
the  example  of  some  European  countries  where  he  had 
ridden  on  trains  and  observed  that  it  was  possible  for 
governments  to  run  them.  It  just  about  beat  him  for 
the  presidency.  In  our  brief  government  operation  of 
the  railways  during  the  recent  war  the  government  went 
behind  some  $1,800,000,000;  and  it  is  interesting  to  re- 
flect where  we  luight  be  today  had  Mr.  Bryan  suc- 
ceeded in  nationalizing  the  railways  when  he  said  he 
wanted  to. 

The  selfish  motive  of  industry  is  apparent  in  all  its 
management,  and  it  is  an  ugly  thing.  But  so  is  the 
engine's  boiler,  and  its  coal  grate.  Socialists,  and  many 
other  people,  suppose  that  if  private  industry  could  be 
ehminated,  states  and  cities  could  supply  the  needs  of 
meit  more  abundantly  and  cheaply.  But  general  experi- 
■ence  shows,  where  just  comparisons  are  possible,  that 
almost  everything  done  by  a  city,  state,  or  nation  costs 
more  instead  of  less,  and  the  taxpayers  pay  for  it  either 
in  rates  or  directly.  Nothing  is  free.  And  everybody 
pays  taxes.  The  whole  public  is  involved.  If  a  man 
owns  no  property  he  pays  taxes  in  the  general  cost  of 
living. 

Public  water  works  are  not  unsuccessful,  for  water 
is  one  of  the  simplest  of  all  utilities  to  develop  and 
serve.  In  San  Francisco  perhaps  the  Municipal  Rail- 
way, under  the  competition  of  the  Market  Street, 
has  done  fairly  well,  although  some  doubt  it.  But  gen- 
erally speaking  socialized  production  is  not  abundant 
production,  and  if  it  seems  to  succeed  in  supplying 
goods  or  services  cheaply  it  is  because  it  is  still  limited 
to  a  few  fields'  and  can  cover  the  deficits  it  produces  liy 
the  taxation  of  properties  not  yet  socialized. 


The  rule  of  politics  is  to  make  two  jobs  grow  where 
but  one  grew  before.  The  practice  of  socialized  in- 
dustry is  to  use  governmental  power  to  protect  itself 
against  the  progress  that  might  be  made  by  private 
capital,  as  the  postoffice  protects  itself  against  the  car- 
riage of  letters  by  express  companies.  That  sort  of 
thing  is  a  reduction  of  public  service,  not  an  increase 
of  it.  But  it  doesn't  usually  show,  because  comparison 
has  been  abolished  by  abolishing  the  only  thing  on 
which  it  could  be  based — the  parallel  private  enteprise. 

But  not  in  all  cases.  The  late  Joseph  Chamberlain 
municipalized  the  gas  plants  of  Birmingham,  just  as 
some  of  our  California  socialists  wish  to  socialize  the 
hydro-electric  plants  of  California.  Gas  would  be 
cheaper.  Private  profit  would  be  abolished  and  the 
people  would  get  it  in  the  form  of  lower  rates.  Why 
not?  Wouldn't  they  own  the  plant?  Wouldn't  their 
own  government  control  operations?  All  the  waste, 
nepotism,  stock-watering  and  general  skullduggery  of 
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ijiijlism  would  be  squeezed  out  of  the  gas  business, 
and  tlie  people  would  have  the  benefit.  The  gas  plants 
were  bought,  and  in  twenty  years  gas  cost  2  shillings 
6  pence  in  Birmingham,  and  in  Sheffield,  where  a  pri- 
vate company  produced  it,  it  cost  1  shilling  5  pence. 
When  Mr.  Chamberlain  tried  to  teach  the  Britishers 
that  what  they  needed  was  a  protective  tariff,  some  per- 
sons wondered  why  he  met  with  so  little  success. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  the  favors  granted  em- 
ployees in  the  socialized  industries  of  England  repre- 
sent an  added  burden  to  taxpayers  of  about  20  per  cent. 
That  isn't  all.  Manchester  supplies  gas.  In  1905  the 
gas  reserve  fund  was  knicked  $43,000  to  entertain  the 
king.  That  is  government  in  business.  Townley  was 
the  king  of  North  Dakota,  so  the  state-operated  bank 
lent  him  money  for  his  sisal  plantation  in  Florida.  It's 
gone. 

Public  ownership  advocates  love  to  point  out  the 
postoffice  as  an  example  of  governmental  efficiency  in 
business.  But  they  have  no  standard  of  comparison. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  government  when  its  gets  into 
business  is  to  eliminate  the  competition  of  private  com- 
panies in  order  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  itself,  just  the 
monoply  which  private  companies  have  been  damned 
for  trying  to  create;  and  so  the  express  companies  are 
not  permitted  to  carry  mail,  and  we  can  not  tell  whether 
they  would  do  it  cheaper  and  better  or  not.  But  it  is  a 
fair  guess  that  private  business  executives  could  do 
better  with  the  business  than  the  government  does — 
that  if  Judge  Gary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, or  Samuel  Vauclain  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  or  William  Sproule  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
were  conducting  the  postoffice  for  the  profit  of  a  cor- 
poration, mail  carriers  would  receive  more  pay  and 
letters  would  be  carried  and  delivered  for  less  money. 
It  is  at  least  as  likely  as  that  the  board  to  be  created  by 
California  Water  and  Power  Amendment  will  supply 
electricity  as  cheaply  as  private  companies  do  now. 

Government  does  not  have  to  do  things  in  the  best 
possible  way,  and  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  polit- 
ical appointees,  sure  of  their  jobs  and  with  nothing  at 
stake,  will  ever  work  much  more  than  half  as  well  as 
they  would  have  to  work  for  a  private  corporation. 
Pork-barrel  appropriations  and  log-rolling  expenditures 
are  not  conducive  to  logical  development  nor  the  maxi- 
mum of  public  service  and  production.  Governments 
were  never  intended  to  produce,  but  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve. Thev  have  to  work  through  politicians,  and  can 
rarely  get  business  men  to  help  out.  Sometimes  when 
they  do,  the  business  men  do  great  business  for  them- 
selves. We  believe  there  were  some  dollar-a-year  scan- 
dals during  the  war.  The  government  was  so  poor  a 
business  manager  that  it  was  extensively  "profiteered." 
.There  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  socialists  to  foist  on 
the  railroad  men  retained  in  government  service  when 
the  roads  were  taken  over  the  blame  for  the  govern- 
ment's failure  to  manage  them  better;  but  the  govern- 
ment was  in  control,  and  if  the  wicked  railroad  men  ran 
the  roads  for  their  own  ends,  that,  too,  was  the  govern- 
ment's fault,  and  a  fault  which  it  could  be  trusted  to 
repeat  every  time  it  undertook  a  similar  enterprise. 

In  supplying  services  such  as  gas,  electricity,  tele- 
phony, and  urban  railway  transportation,  municipaliza- 
tion as  practiced  in  Great  Britain  has  always  been  out- 
run by  private  development  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  built  longer  lines  and  more  of  them,  our  exten- 
sions have  anticipated  public  needs,  without ,  having 
been  built  where  there  would  never  be  a  public  need, 
merely  to  curry  favor  with  voters;  and  the  desired 
result,  which  is  the  service  of  the  public,  has  been  far 
ahead  of  such  results  where  British  cities  have  run  the 
business. 

The  most  superficial  view  of  the  field  will  show  that 
government  undertakings  are  marked  by  waste,  incom 
petence,  extravagance  and  clerical  paralysis;  and  in 
any  comparison  they  always  have  the  advantage  of  tax 
exemption,  as  well  as  monopoly  in  their  area.  One  of 
their  worst  effects  is  the  discouragement  of  private 
initiative.  Housing  has  been  undertaken  government- 
ally  in  Great  Britain.  Much  appeared  to  have  been 
done;  much  in  the  way  of  razing  old  dwellings  was 
done.  But  it  checked  the  formation  of  private  building 
associations,  and  it  has  been  said  on  good  authority  that 
every  house  built  by  government  stopped  the  erection 
of  four  by  private  enterprise.  That  is  a  wonderful 
way  to  relieve  the  housing  shortage. 

In  England  the  telephone  is  a  government  monopoly 
and  the  service  a  joke — an  English  joke.  Discussing 
the  situation  after  the  postoffice  took  over  the  telephone 
system,  a  member  of  Parliament  once  said: 

Telephones  in  this  country  were  a  private  commercial 
venture.  The  government  owned  the  telegraph,  and  tried  to 
throttle  the  telephone.  In  1892  the  government  forced  the 
company  to  sell  its  trunk  lines,  and  although  it  has  made  a 
parade  of  figures  showing  the  large  amount  of  mileage  of 
trunk  lines  added,  the  service  has  never  kept  pace  with  public 
requirements,  and  there  has  been  a  constant  stream  of 
complaints  from  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  public 
bodies,  as  well  as  from  individual  users.  The  truth  is  the 
government  made  a  Cinderella  of  the  trunk  lines  to  the  end 
that  their  favored  telegraph  should  remain  the  belle  of  the 
wires. ' 


found  in  Jt>  ranee.  The  service  in  the  Congo  forests, 
where  it  consists  of  rapping  out  signals  on  hollow  logs 
and  relaying  them  across  the  country,  is  generally  pre- 
ferred. Business  men  frequently  employ  messengers 
instead  of  using  the  phone.  That  is  good  for  the  mes- 
sengers, but  hardly  for  business.  One  example  of  gov- 
ernment management  should  be  cited,  it  is  so  typical, 
and  that  is  the  case  of  the  Gutenberg  exchange  in  Paris. 
In  the  days  when  the  "common  battery"  system  was 
relatively  new,  it  was  installed  in  this  exchange.  The 
government  was  warned  that  it  should  provide  ade- 
quate protective  apparatus  to  avoid  trouble  from  high 
voltage  currents.  But  the  continuity  of  policy  that 
characterizes  private  enterprise  was  lacking,  and  the 
money  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  this  technical 
engineering  requirement  was  switched  to  some  more 
showy  object  which  the  public  could  see  and  under^ 
stand.  The  result  was  that  the  exchange  caught  fire 
and  left  a  large  section  of  the  city  without  telephone 
communication.  That  is  political  management.  That 
is  letting  government  do  it. 

We   look  to  the  government   in  this  country  to  do 
our  harbor  dredging.     A  lot  of  money  has  to  be  spent 


order  to  placate  contractors  and  voters  in  the  neighbor 
hood — so  that  the  congressmen  from  those  districts  can 
"point  with  pride"  to  the  amount  of  money  they  have 
secured  for  "public  improvements."  When  a  big  trans- 
atlantic liner  some  years  ago  struck  in  New  York  har- 
bor people  called  it  an  accident.  The  money  that  should 
have  made  the  harbor  safe  had  been  spent  deepening 
some  congressman's  channel  back  to  Washington.  One 
commentator  remarked,  "It  was  not  an  accident.  It 
was  a  result." 


The  literature  of  this  subject  is  extensive  and  grow- 
ing. It  is  impossible  to  treat  here  all  details  of  the 
matter  or  present  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  whole 
field  of  experience,  but  people  are  beginning  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  trusting  technical  matters  to  politicians — 
and  almost  all  business  is  technical.  An  encouraging 
sign  is  that  the  representations  are  no  longer  one-sided, 
the  proponents  of  municipalization  no  longer  have  the 
debate  all  their  own  way.  There  is  much  to  be  cited 
now  of  an  a  posteriori  nature.  One  case  that  is  very 
illuminating  occurs  in  Yves  Guyot's  discussion  of  the 
subject,  as  follows; 

A  high  school  professor  of  Elbeuf,  M.  Mouchel,  after- 
ward mayor  of  that  city  for  seventeen  years,  and  finally 
deputy,  was  attacked  by  the  municipalization  mania.  He  mu- 
nicipalized water,  electricity,  gas,  the  collection  and  disposal 
of  garbage,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  February  28,  1911. 
there  appeared  in  the  D^peche  de  Rouen  a  highly  eulogistic 
article  extolling  his  work.  On  October  15th  of  the  same 
year  the  mayor  was  obliged  to  confess  that  his  attempts  at 
municipalization  were  causing  a  deficit  of  180,000  francs  in  a 
budget  of  800,000.  A  sura  of  250,000  francs  would  be  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  losses.  After  confessing  his  delusions  and 
deceptions  before  a  meeting  of  the  municipal  council  M. 
Mouchel  committed  suicide  in  the  cellar  of  the  town  hall. 

That  was  too  bad.  The  mayor  of  Elbeuf  was  prob- 
ably conscientious  and  sensitive.  We  do  not  expect  to 
see  California  politicians  commit  suicide  if  they  are 
unsuccessful  with  the  socialization  of  hydro-electric  de- 
velopment under  the  Water  and  Power  Act,  should  that 
measure  be  adopted  by  the  public.  The  deficit  is  all 
provided  for  in  the  proposed  amendment.  It  is  to  come 
out  of  the  taxpayers.  Why  should  the  politicians 
worry?  Morton  Todd. 

San  Francisco,  May  24,  1922. 


a  research  branch  of  their  institution.  The  Finnish 
university,  which  was  rigidly  supressed  by  the  Czar, 
has  been  reestablished,  and  copies  of  many  volumes  to 
replace  the  library  destroyed  by  the  Russians  have  been 
sent  from  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen. 

Mr.  William  Velpeau  Rooker,  Indianapolis  lawyer,  is 
recognized  as  the  first  authority  in  the  United  States 
on  the  law  of  the  air.  He  was  delegated  by  the  con- 
ference of  American  Bar  Associations  to  draft  a  report 
on  the  subject,  which  Elihu  Root  has  pronounced  a 
world  charter  for  aerial  jurisprudence.  It  is  Mr. 
Rooker's  contention  that  the  air  law  is  destined  to  be 
administered  under  the  general  rules  of  admiralty  law. 
He  claims  that  neither  the  air  nor  the  sea  can  be 
geometrically  "allocated."  Mr.  Rooker  has  been  invited 
by  the  International  Law  Association,  whose  headquar- 
ters are  in  London,  to  address  its  annual  meeting  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  August  on  "Jurisprudence  in  Aerial 
Commimication." 

Dr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman  is  said  to  be  the  strongest 
American  Minister  to  China  in  many  years.  In  Peking 
they  say  he  is  head  and  shoulders  above  his  colleagues. 


dredging  channels  and  sloughs  that  will  never  be  used  in  The  verdict   of  an  important   Chinese  editor   is,   "Dn 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  French  government  operates  the  telegraph,  and 
it  is  somewhat  better  than  the  mail,  but  subject  to  the 
chance  of  delivering  messages  without  signatures,  or 
some  other  trifle  like  that.  The  government  has  a 
monopol"  of  the  telephone,  and  if  there  is  a  worse 
telephon-  service  than  that  of  London,  it  is  only  to  be 


Seiiorita  Felicidad  Gonzales,  head  of  the  normal 
school  in  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  is  one  of 
the  interesting  South  Americans  to  attend  the  Pan- 
American  conference  of  women.  She  is  a  leader  m 
her  community  and  a  woman  of  great  personal  charm. 

Master  Alexander  Ramsay,  the  two-and-a-half-year- 
old  son  of  Princess  Pat,  is  paying  a  visit  at  Windsor 
Castle  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  England.  Master 
-Alexander  occupies  the  nurseries  at  the  top  of  the 
Victorian  tower,  where  the  royal  children  have  always 
played. 


Miss  Pauline  Floyd  is  said  to  be  the  youngest  woman 
attorney  to  practice  law  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Miss  Floyd,  who  is  twenty-four, 
started  her  professional  career  with  the  intention  of 
specializing  in  divorce.  However,  she  has  found  the 
District  of  Columbia,  her  place  of  business,  a  poor  loca- 
tion for  a  divorce  lawyer,  and  her  practice  has  accord- 
ingly become  general. 

Lady  Cynthia  Mosley,  daughter  of  England's  foreign 
secretary,  Lord  Curzon,  has  entered  the  movies.  This 
information,  however,  is  not  Hollywood  propaganda, 
Lady  Cynthia  having  made  her  debut  on  the  silver  sheet, 
not  for  fame  or  money,  but  simply  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Union  of  Societies  for  Equal  Citizenship.  Dabbling  in 
the  movies,  however,  is  a  great  fad  in  England  of  late, 
and  Lady  Cynthia  would  not  be  the  first  English  noble- 
woman to  become  a  professional  movie  star.  The  titled 
actress'  mother  was  Miss  Mary  Leiter  of  Washington. 

Dr.  Siburg  Eskola,  an  eminent  Finnish  geologist,  and 
his  wife.  Dr.  Mauda  Eskola,  who  is  equally  renowned 
as  a  botanist,  are  visiting  in  Washington  as  guests  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution.  The  Eskolas,  both  of  whom 
are  from  the  ancient  University  of  Finland  at  Helsing- 
fors,  are  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 


IS, 

Schurman  must  be  a  great  man  in  America,  since  he  is 
so  honest  and  bold."  He  is  liked  by  the  Chinese,  gen- 
erally, because  he  does  not  tell  them  that  America  will 
save  China — a  frequent  mistake  of  previous  ministers. 
One  of  his  strokes  of  diplomacy  has  been  to  visit  all 
parts  of  China  to  study  conditions.  He  goes  about 
even  the  most  dangerous  territory  accompanied  only 
by  a  man-servant.  One  theory  of  Dr.  Schurman's  sym- 
pathy with  the  Chinese  character  is  his  long  acquaint- 
ance with  Chinese  during  his  presidency  of  Cornell 
University. 

The  question  that  is  agitating  all  the  "salons"  of 
Paris  is  whether  or  not  Countess  Mathieu  de  Noailles 
will  run  for  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy.  As  every 
one  knows,  no  woman  has  ever  broken  the  sacred  mas- 
culine tradition  of  the  French  Academy  since  its 
foundation  in  1636  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Mme.  de 
Noailles  obtained  the  first  prize  for  poetry  from  the 
French  Academy  last  year,  and  so  is  logically  eligible 
to  a  seat  in  that  august  assembly.  Mme.  de  Noailles, 
who  is  the  daughter  of  a  Roumanian  prince  and  the 
wife  of  a  nobleman  bearing  one  of  the  great  names 
of  France,  is  a  poet  whom  Frederic  Masson,  life  secre- 
tary of  the  Academy,  and  Stephane  Lauzanne,  the  great 
French  publicist,  hail  as  a  genius.  She  was  recently 
elected  a  member  of  the  Belgian  Academy,  and  now 
that  there  is  a  vacant  seat  in  the  French  equivalent  the 
literary  ladies  of  France  say  they  will  boycott  the 
Academy  if  Mme.  de  Noailles  is  not  elected.  Inci- 
dentally, women  form  four-fifths  of  the  audience  of  the 
Academv. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Splendid  Spur. 

Not   on   the  neck  of  prince  or  hound. 

Nor  on  a  woman's  finger  twined. 
May   gold    from   the   deriding   ground 
Keep  sacred  that  we  sacred  bind : 
Only  the  heel 
Of  splendid  steel 
Shall  stand  secure  on  sliding  fate, 
When  golden  navies  weep  their  freight. 

The  scarlet  hat,  the  laureled  stave 

Are  measures,  not  the  springs,  of  worth  ; 
In  a  wife's  lap,  as  in  a  grave, 
Man's  airy  notions  mix  with  earth. 
Seek  other  spur 
Bravely  to   stir 
The  dust  in  this  loud  world,  and  tread 
Alp-high    among  the   whispering   dead. 

Trust   in    thyself, — then   spur   amain  : 

So  shall  Charybdis  wear  a  grace. 
Grim  ^tna  laugh,   the   Libyan  plain 
Take  roses  to  her  shriveled  face. 
This  orb — this  round 
Of  sight  and  sound — 
Count  it  the  lists  that  God  hath  built 
For  haughty  hearts  to   ride  a-tilt. 

— Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch. 


Ballade  of  Middle  Age. 
Our    youth    began    with    tears    and    sighs. 

With   seeking  what  we   could  not   find ; 
Our    verses    were    all    threnodies, 

In    elegiacs    still    we    whined : 

Our  ears  were  deaf,  our   eyes   were   blind. 
We   sought  and   knew  not  what   we  sought. 

We  marvel,   now  we  look  behind : 
Life's   more   amusing  than   we   thought ! 

Oh,   foolish   youth,    untimely  wise ! 

Oh,    phantoms    of    the    sickly    mind  ! 
What?   not   content  with   seas   and   skies, 

With  rainy  clouds  and  southern  wind. 

With   common   cares  and   faces  kind. 
With   pains   and  joys   each   morning  brought? 

Ah,    old,    and   worn,    and   tired, .we   find 
Life's    more    amusing    than    w-e    thought! 

Though    youth   "turns   spectre-thin    and   dies," 

To   mourn   for  youth   we're   not  inclined  ; 
We  set  our  souls  on  salmon  flies. 

We    whistle   where    we    once    repined. 

Confound   the   woes    of   human-kind ! 
By   Heaven  we're   "well    deceived,"    I   wot ; 

Who    hum,    contented    or    resigned, 
"Life's    more   amusing  than   we   thought" ! 

— Andrew  Lang. 
m»u 

The  total  floating  debt  owing  by  Europe  to  American 
business  firms  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  one 
to  four  billion  dollars. 
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A  REBUILDER  OF  EMPIRE. 


George    Kennan's   Biography    of  E.    H.   Harriman    Shows 
Great  Constructive  Genius  at  Work. 


The  really  vital  history  of  a  country  is  that  of  the 
men  who  have  made  it.  Good  national  growth  is  not 
accidental.  It  must  have  back  of  it  imagination,  design, 
and  will,  as  well  as  penetrating  analysis  and  discern- 
ment of  necessities.  The  men  that  can  bring  these 
qualities  to  bear  on  a  country's  development  are  its 
real  creators. 

Edward  Henry  Harriman  was  a  constructive  capi- 
talist. He  was  the  descendant  of  merchants,  and  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  and  he  became  a  Wall  Street 
broker.  He  rebuilt  an  empire.  The  story  of  his  life 
as  told  in  two  volumes  by  George  Kennan  is  a  thrilling 
narrative,  and  at  the  same  time  one  that  has  the  merit 
of  illustrating  the  major  dynamics  of  modern  society, 
and  the  development  of  the  great  West.  No  one  can 
read  it  without  being  informed  valuably  on  matters  it  is 
important  to  the  welfare  of  this  country  to  have  more 
generally  understood.  The  preparation  of  the  book  is 
therefore  a  public  service,  just  as  the  life  it  presents 
was  a  public  service.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1909 
Harriman  was  planning  a  railroad  circle  around  the 
globe.  Had  he  lived  he  might  have  entered  upon  the 
policy  of  rebuilding  Asia.  A  mere  continent  was  not 
beyond  the  scope  of  his  mentality.  He  was  a  planetary 
thinker. 

Harriman's  outlook  on  the  transportation  situation, 
and  what  the  roads  needed  in  the  way  of  unifying, 
standardizing,  and  rebuilding  of  lines,  he  himself  de- 
fined as  follows,  in  an  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition : 

It  was  impossible  to  supply  the  needs  of  commerce  by  the 
railroads  originally  constructed  and  operated.  It  became 
necessary  not  only  to  reconstruct  arid  reequip  these  lines^  but 
to  bring"  them  under  uniform  methods  and  management,  which 
was  possible  only  by  the  combination  and  unification  of  the 
original  short  lines  of  railway  into  systems,  each  under  one 
management  and  control.  The  combination  of  different  rail- 
roads should  be  regulated  by  law.  So  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, the  public  interest  should  be  protected  by  law;  but  in  so 
far  as  the  law  obstructs  such  combinations,  without  public 
benefit,  it  is  unwise  and  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest, 

He  was  no  wrecker  of  values  for  the  sake  of  money 
or  power.  Money  he  did  not  appraise  very  highly  as  a 
mere  possession,  but  wanted  it  for  what  it  would  ac- 
complish. He  was  accused  of  running  a  corner  in 
Northern  Pacific  and  thus  precipitating  the  panic  in 
which  United  States  Steel  and  other  good  stocks  were 
jettisoned  by  frantic  Northern  Pacific  shorts  until  gen- 
eral ruin  seemed  imminent.  But  this  was  an  erroi ,  ac- 
cording to  Kennan.  In  that  battle  of  giants  which 
grew  out  of  the  effort  to  control  the  Burlington,  Harri- 
man and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  quit  buying  four  days  before 
any  corner  was  established;  and  then  he  helped  the 
shorts  to  settle  on  a  basis  that  saved  many  from  bank- 
ruptcy. 

One  may  regard  E.  H.  Harriman  as  a  stock  broker 
who  became  a  railroad  man,  or  a  railroad  man  who  had 
been  a  stock  broker.  The  latter  view  is  the  better.  His 
performances  transcended  in  magnitude  and  value  those 
of  many  of  the  older  railroad  builders,  and  entitle  him 
to  lie  known  as  one  of  the  great  creative  powers  of  the 
country.     Says  Kennan: 

Mr.  Harriman's  genius  was  essentially  and  fundamentally 
constructive,  and  no  railroad  that  he  ever  acquired  suffered 
injury  from  his  management  or  control.  Eight  years  after 
his  death,  when  the  securities  of  all  railroads  had  been  de- 
pressed by  hostile  legislation  and  the  restrictions  of  an  in- 
competent commission,  the  shares  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
the  Union  Pacific  were  selling  respectively  at  115  and  123, 
while  the  shares  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  North- 
ern were  offered  at  86  and  85,  Traffic  statistics,  moreover, 
show  that  the  country  served  by  the  Hill  system  certainly 
did  not  develop  more  rapidly  than  the  country  served  by  the 
Harriman  lines.  Mr.  Harriman  planned  and  built  with  the 
future  of  the  country  constantly  in  mind,  and  the  prices  of 
his  stocks,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  his  territory,  show  how 
sagacious  and  far-seeing  his  plans  were  and  how  endurin; 
his  influence  has  been. 

If  it  is  creative  reality  to  make  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  it  is  just  as  much  so 
to  make  a  railroad  haul  two  blades  of  grass  Avhere  but 
one  was  hauled  before.  But  that  means  making  it  over 
and  this  Harriman  accomplished.  He  just  about 
doubled  the  working  capacity  of  Union  Pacific,  and  did 
it  again  with  the  Southern  Pacific  to  adjust  that  road 
to  the  altered  condition  thus  created.  Such  feats  were, 
of  course,  preceded  by  long  experiences  in  railroad 
management,  and  intensive  studies  of  what  such  enter- 
prises needed.  Into  this  experience  Kennan's  biogra- 
phy goes  in  really  fascinating  detail.  Speaking  of  the 
young  Harriman's  first  venture  into  the  transportation 
field,  he  says: 

The  first  outward  indication  of  this  new  ambition  was  the 
purchase,  in  1877  or  1878.  of  the  steamer  Tii'ilight,  a  small 
Hudson  River  boat  plying  between  New  York  City  and  New- 
burgh.  This  was  the  first  vehicle  of  transportation  that  he 
ever  owned  or  managed,  and  although  it  played  no  important 
part  in  his  subsequent  career,  its  acquisition  was  an  evidence 
of  his  early  interest  in  the  carrying  trade.  He  retained  pos- 
session of  it  only  a  short  time,  but  he  operated  it  success- 
fully while  he  owned  it  and  was  able  to  sell  it  at  a  profit. 

That  was  followed  by  the  i)urchase  of  a  small  railroad 
in  northern  New  York,  the  Sodus  Bay  and  Southern, 
which  had  a  terminus  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  would  fur- 
nish  an   outlet  to   Canada   for   either   the   New   York 


Central  or  the  Pennsylvania,  whichever  wanted  it  badly 
enough  to  buy  it.     Of  this  road  Harriman  himself  said: 

This  property  had  great  strategic  value  which  nobody 
seemed  to  recognize.  I  knew  that  if  I  put  it  into  good  physical 
condition,  so  it  could  handle  and  develop  traffic,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  would  jump  at  a  chance  to  buy  it,  in  order  to 
get  an  outlet  to  the  lake ;  and  that  the  New  York  Central 
would  be  equally  anxious  to  buy  Jt.  in  order  to  keep  its  rival 
out.  My  experience  with  this  railroad  taught  me  a  lesson 
with  respect  to  the  importance  of  proper  physical  condition 
in  a  transportation  property  which  I  have  never  forgotten. 

He  once  referred  to  himself  as  "lucky" ;  but  it  was 
too  modest  on  his  part.  It  is  not  luck  when  a  man 
accomplishes  his  objects  by  such  adroitness  as  this : 

In  the  fall  of  1895.  for  example,  Mr.  Harriman  wished  to 
see  one  of  the  races  of  the  trotting  association  at  Goshen. 
He  accidentally  missed  the  Erie  train  that  he  intended  to  take, 
and  there  was  no  other  that  would  bring  him  to  his  destina- 
tion in  time  except  the  Chicago  express.  Finding  that  this 
through  train  made  no  local  stops,  he  telephoned  to  the  execu- 
tive offices  of  the  Erie  and  asked  if  the  express  might  not 
be  allowed  to  stop  at  Goshen  as  a  personal  accommodation. 
Inasmuch  as  he  was  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
it  was  customary  for  high  railroad  officials  to  extend  such 
courtesies  to  one  another,  this  was  a  perfectly  natural  and 
proper  request;  but  when  it  was  referred  to  the  highest  au- 
thority it  met  with  a  curt  refusal.  Mr.  Harriman,  however, 
was  a  hard  man  to  beat.  Learning  upon  inquiry  that  the 
Chicago  express  could  be  flagged  at  Goshen  if  there  happened 
to  be  any  passengers  there  who  wished  to  go  to  points  west 
of  Buffalo,  he  telegraphed  a  friend  in  Goshen  to  buy  a  ticket 
for  Chicago.  Then,  at  the  appointed  hour,  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  express  at  Jersey  City.  When  the  train  reached  Goshen, 
it  was  stopped  by  a  flag-signal  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  non-existent  passenger  for  Chicago,  and  the  Jersey-City- 
to-Goshen  passenger  got  off  and  went  to  the  race.  The  high 
officials  of  the  Erie  would  perhaps  have  treated  Mr.  Harriman 
with  more  deference  and  courtesy  if  they  could  have  foreseen 
that  in  the  not  distant  future  he  would  save  the  Erie  from 
another  bankruptcy  by  putting  up  five  and  a  half  m 
dollars  of  his  own  money.  In  that  case  he  "heaped  coals  of 
fire"  upon  Mr,  Morgan's  head,  because  the  Erie,  at  that  time. 
was  a  Morgan  road. 

It  might  well  be  inferred  that  it  would  be  quite  dif- 
ficult to  keep  such  a  man  down.  He  had  his  struggles, 
many  of  which  are  indicated  in  the  text.  But  his  crea- 
tive imagination  and  his  fertile  ingenuity  got  him 
through  almost  all  of  them  creditably.  He  did  not 
always  have  his  own  way,  for  he  was  working  and 
fighting  in  a  hotly  contested  field,  but  when  he  did  have 
it,  the  world  was  better  off  for  it.  He  was  impeded, 
and  thereby  the  country  lost  much,  by  the  mischievous 
laws  passed  by  political  meddlers  under  the  mandate  of 
popular  prejudice  and  ignorance  of  fundamental  eco- 
nomics, but  in  spite  of  that  he  worked  miracles.  The 
judgment  of  his  biographer  is  likely  to  be  that  of  his 
countrymen  who  can  understand: 

When  Mr.  Harriman  invested  his  money  in  a  worn-out 
railroad,  he  expected  to  earn,  by  personal  labor  and  skill,  the 
profit  that  he  anticipated — and  he  did  earn  it.  No  one  now 
questions  the  fact  that  he  was  virtually  the  creator  of  the  re- 
organized Union  Pacific;  and  if  he  made  millions  out  of  it, 
he  added,  at  the  same  time,  hundreds  of  millions  to  the  value 
the  property  of  other  men,  and  widened  immensely  the 
area   of  human   happiness   and  prosperity. 

Most  of  Mr.  Harriman's  great  fortune  was  made  out  of 
the  increase  in  value  of  the  properties  that  he  managed,  and 
in  part  owned  ;  but  the  value  was  put  into  those  securities  by 
unremitting  labor  and  by  the  exercise  of  the  rare  mental 
powers  and  capacities  which  in  the  business  world  always 
gain    the    high    rewards. 

As  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  had 
been  left  by  their  builders  they  were  full  of  bottle  necks 
— tight  places  of  one  sort  or  another  that  prevented  the 
maximum  use  of  the  good  parts  of  the  road.  When  he 
took  over  the  Union  Pacific  it  perilously  approached 
Bill  Nye's  old  description  of  "two  streaks  of  rust  and 
a  right-of-way."  Others  conld  see  little  or  nothing  in 
it.     Says  Kennan: 

Mr.  Morgan's  failure  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunity 
to  reorganize  the  Union  Pacific  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
chief  tactical  mistakes  of  his  life.  He  thought  that  the  road 
had  no  future,  and  that  it  was  less  valuable  than  the  Erie. 
Mr.  Harriman,  on  the  contrary,  with  characteristic  imagina- 
tion and  judgment,  had  a  clear  prevision  of  its  possibilities, 
and  when  its  common  stock  was  selling  below  25  he  said  to 
Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn  ;  "Union  Pacific  is  intrinsically  worth  as 
much  as  St.  Paul,  and  with  good  management  it  will  get 
there."  This  seemed  to  Mr.  Kahn  "the  wildest  kind  of  wild 
talk,"  and  he  did  not  at  first  take  the  prediction  seriously  ; 
but  in  less  than  ten  years  Union  Pacific  was  paying  10  per 
cent,  dividends  ;  the  stock  was  selling  at  nearly  200,  and  it  had 
left  St.  Paul  far  behind.  These  results,  however,  were  largely 
if  not  wholly  due  to  the  "good  management"  of  a  born  rail- 
road builder  and  executive.  Mr.  Morgan,  with  all  his  great 
financial  ability,  might  not  have  been  able  to  make  the  Union 
Pacific  what  John  W.  Gates  said  it  was  in  1901 — "the  most 
magnificent  railroad  property   in  the  world." 

Harriman  was  not  much  of  a  gambler  and  he  did  no 
guessing.  He  went  over  the  line  in  a  special  car 
pushed  ahead  of  the  locomotive.  He  traveled  by  day- 
light, and  if  there  was  anythincr  important  that  he 
didn't  see,  he  asked  about  it.  His  observation  of  details 
and  what  they  might  mean  is  thus  described  by  JuHus 
Kruttschnitt,  after  the  acquisition  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific: 

One  day  [says  Mr.  Kruttschnitt]  I  was  walking  with  Mr. 
Harriman  on  the  road.  He  noticed  a  track  bolt  and  asked  me 
why  so  much  of  the  bolt  should  protrude  beyond  the  nut.  I 
replied,  "It  is  the  size  which  is  generally  used."  He  said, 
"Why  should  we  use  a  bolt  of  such  a  length  that  a  part  of 
it  is  useless?"  I  replied.  "Well,  when  \'ou  come  right  down 
to  it.  there  is  no  reason."  We  walked  along  and  he  asked 
me  how  many  track  bolts  there  were  to  a  mile  of  track,  and 
I  told  him.  Thereupon  he  remarked,  "Well,  in  the  Union  Pa- 
cific and  Southern  Pacific  we  have  about  eighteen  thousand 
miles  of  track  and  there  must  be  some  fifty  million  track  bolts 
in  our  system.  If  you  can  cut  an  ounce  off  from  every  bolt, 
you  will  save  fifty  million  ounces  of  iron,  and  that  is  some- 
thing worth   while.      Change   your  bolt    standard." 

To  revert  to  the  Union  Pacific ;  there  were  some  bad 
grades  west  of  Cheyenne,  with  light  track  and  sharp 


curves,  all  prohibitive  of  heavier  equipmcii.  nd  in- 
creased capacity.  But  Harriman  calculated  llut  the 
capacity  might  be  almost  doubled  by  rebuilding  certain 
parts  in  a  certam  way,  and  without  very  great  increases 
in  operation  costs — which  would  turn  losses  into  profits: 
This  acceptance  of  Mr.  Harriman's  plan  for  the  complete 
reconstruction  of  the  Union  Pacific,  at  an  initial  cost  of 
$25,000,000,  shows  how  deep  an  impression  his  knowledge. 
ability,  and  character  had  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  di- 
rectors. When  he  became  a  member  of  the  board,  in  De- 
cember, 1S97,  he  was  comparatively  little  known,  even  to  his 
associates,  but  in  less  than  six  months  his  iniluence  had  be- 
come paramount,  and  in  less  than  a  year  (December  1,  1898) 
he  was  made  chairman  of  the  whole  board,  as  well  as  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee,  and  was  practically  given 
supreme  control  of  Union  Pacific  affairs.  The  directors,  of 
course,  continued  to  manage  the  property,  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
deferred  to  the  expert  knowledge  and  far-sighted  judgment  of 
their  chairman  in  all  questions  of  importance,  whetlier  tech- 
nical  or   financial. 

Then  began  the  labors  of  a  Titan.  The  condition  of 
the  road  is  well  presented  in  the  book,  and  we  can  not 
specify  too  much,  but  some  faint  idea  of  the  work  may 
be  gained  from  these  illustrative  passages: 

He  determined,  for  example,  to  retire  as  soon  as  possible 
most  of  the  light  rolling  stock;  and  in  order  to  prevent  use- 
less expenditure  of  money  in  repairing  it,  ne  directed  that 
not  more  than  ten  dollars  be  spent  in  putting  any  single  car 
in  order.  He  also  directed  the  removal  of  the  sides  and  roofs 
of  old  boxcars,  in  order  that  they  might  be  used  as  fiatcars 
in  ballasting  the  track.  They  were  too  small  and  liiiht  for 
freight  traffic  and  he  intended  to  substitute  for  them  cars  ol 
much  greater  capacity.  i.iese  measures  he  took  on  his  own 
personal  responsibility,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
time  and  money.  In  his  examination  of  the  road  and  its 
equipment,  nothing  escaped  his  attention.  One  of  the  di- 
vision superintendents  afterward  declared,  with  pardonable 
exaggeration,  "He  saw  every  poor  tie,  blistered  rail,  and  loose 
bolt  on  my  division."  He  even  noticed  and  made  inquiries 
about  such  comparatively  unimportant  matters  as  the  diameter 
of  water-tank  service  pipes,  the  quality  of  water  furnished  to 
engines,  and  the  effect  of  unsuitable  water  on  the  casing  of 
locomotive  fire-boxes. 

All  together,  between  Omaha  and  Ogden.  the  Harriman 
engineers  abandoned  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  the  old  line  fan  amount  equivalent  to  all  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  between  New  York  City  and  Troy),  and  by 
rebuilding  it  in  new  locations  eliminated  twenty-two  complete 
circles  of  curvature  and  saved  nearly  forty  miles  of  distance. 
At  the  same  time  the  working  force  widened  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  miles  of  roadbed  and  ballasted  it  with  disintegrated 
granite:  put  in  almost  a  million  new  cross-ties;  laid  forty-two 
thousand  tons  of  new  and  heavier  rails  on  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  miles,  and  replaced  nearly  four 
thousand  feet  of  old  timber  bridges  with  permament  earthen 
embankments  or  solid  structures  of  steel.  All  this  was  done 
in  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  Mr.  Harriman's  administration. 
During  the  same  period  immense  additions  were  made  to  the 
road's  equipment.  Two  hundred  light  locomotives,  which 
were  not  powerful  enough  to  haul  such  trains  as  Mr.  Harri- 
man contemplated,  were  sold  at  their  scrap  value,  and  were 
replaced  with  heavier  engines  which  made  it  possible  to  more 
than  double  the  tonnage  of  the  average  train.  The  rolling 
stock  of  the  old  road  consisted  of  10,634  freight  cars,  with 
a  capacity  of  400,000,000  pounds.  Mr.  Harriman  added  4760 
new  cars  with  a  capacity  of  325,000,000  pounds,  thus  nearly 
doubling  the  road's  carrying  power.  No  such  addition  to 
equipment  had  ever  before  been  made  by  an  American  rail- 
road in  the  short  period  of  sixteen  months. 

The  whole  road,  from  this  eastern  approach  to  the  Black 
Hills  far  out  to  Medicine  Bow  on  the  Laramie  plains,  shows 
everywhere  the  chisel  and  the  straight-edge  of  the  Harriman 
engineers.  There  are  but  two  pieces  of  track — both  of  them 
very  short — on  the  entire  main  line  where  the  forty-three- 
foot  grade  is  exceeded.  Curvature  had  to  go  with  the  heavy 
grades,  and  between  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Wasatch  Range 
seven  thousand  degrees  gradually  disappeared.  At  one  point 
the  new  line,  within  a  distance  of  four  miles,  crosses  the  old 
one   seven   times. 

After  that  came  the  acquisition  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, and  this  sort  of  work  upon  that  road: 

The  total  amount  spent  on  the  Southern  Pacific  system 
for  line  changes,  grade  reductions,  and  other  similar  improve- 
ments during  the  period  of  Mr.  Harriman's  administration 
was  approximately  thirty  million  dollars,  and  two-thirds  of 
this  sum  was  used  in  building  the  three  principal  cut-offs, 
namely,  Lucin,  Bay  Shore,  and  Montalvo.  Twenty  million 
dollars  seems  a  great  expenditure  for  track  improvement  in 
only  three  places  ;  but  the  saving  in  operating  expenses  which 
these  betterments  made  possible  was  equivalent  to  from  8  to 
10  per  cent,  interest  on  the  money  invested  in  them.  " 

He  was  one  of  the  great  builders  of  the  West,  coming, 
in  the  second  generation,  to  the  development  of  the 
work  of  the  railroad  kings  of  the  'sixties.  Few  men 
have  had  more  influence  than  he  upon  the  destinies  of 
states — their  real  destinies,  that  is;  not  merely  the  fate 
of  dynasties,  but  the  life  of  the  people.  Says  his 
biographer : 

It  would  be  almost  as  true  to  say  that  the  reconstructed 
railroad  caused  the  growth  of  the  country  as  to  say  that  the 
growth  of  the  country  caused  the  prosperity  of  the  road. 
They  reacted  on  each  other,  but  the  transportation  facilities. 
under  the  far-sighted  management  of  Harriman.  Kruttschnitt. 
and  Stubbs,  were  always  ahead  of  the  territorial  development. 
In  his  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  1907,  Mr.  Harriman  himself  said.  "If  we  had  not  had  the 
power  to  buy  the  Southern  Pacific  with  the  credit  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  territory  tributary  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
would  have  been  ten  years  behind  what  it  is  now." 

On  a  somewhat  similar  scale,  Harriman  was  a  builder 
of  men.  He  founded  the  first  boys'  club  in  the  world, 
beginning  with  three  boys  in  the  lower  East  Side  in 
Xew  York.  Its  membership  grew  to  7000,  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  it  has  influenced  the  lives  and  char- 
acters of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  street  hoys. 
.\t  the  proper  stage  of  its  growth  he  bought  land  and 
put  up  a  building  for  it  at  a  cost  of  $185,000.  He  sel- 
dom or  never  replied  to  attacks  upon  his  methods  or 
his  character,  because,  he  said,  he  had  something  more 
important  to  do  with  his  time.  One  would  think  so. 
We  shall  continue  this  review  next  week  with  mattt-r 
illustrating  his  vast  services  to  California  and  the  West. 

E.  H.  Harriman,  a  Biography.  In  two  volumes. 
By  George  Kennan.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company;  $7.50. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  tlie  week 
ending  May  20,  1922,  were  $144,500,000;  for 
the  week  ending  Maj^  21,  1921,  were  $130,- 
300,000;   an   increase   of  $14,300,000. 


Business  is  better.  The  depression  which 
began  in  the  United  States  in  1920  and  con- 
tinued throughout  1921  has  passed,  and  sub- 
stantial progress  has  already  been  made  to- 
ward normal  activity"  and  a  new  business 
cycle  has  been  entered  upon.  Adverse  con- 
ditions,   as    the    coa]    strike,    may   temporarily 
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retard  the  upward  svinng,  says  Stevenson  E. 
Ward,  vice-president  of  the  National  Bank  01 
Commerce  of  New  York.  Other  factors,  such 
as  widespread  crop  failures,  might  even  re- 
sult in  recession  for  a  time,  but  no  circum- 
stances can  alter  the  fact  that  there  is  now 
an  unassailable  basis  for  confidence  in  slow 
and  steady  expansion  of  the  commercial  activ- 
ities of  this  country. 

This  basis  for  confidence  is  fivefold : 
First,  there  is  plentj'  of  money  to  be  had  at 
reasonable  rates  both  for  short-time  and  long- 
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time  requirements.  Second,  stocks  of  finished 
goods  and  of  raw  materials  have  been  reduced 
to  reasonable  proportions.  Third,  commodity 
prices  are  stabilizing.  Fourth,  conditions  in 
basic  industries,  including  agriculture,  are 
impro\-ing,  and  production  is  expanding. 
Fifth,  gains  are  not  confined  to  the  United 
States.  Conditions  are  improving  throughout 
the  world.  Some  countries  constitute  excep- 
tions to  this  statement,  but  their  bearing  on 
the  international  situation  is  not  great  enough 
to  alter  the  fact  that  the  world  outlook  is  bet- 
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ter,  with  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  the 
forefront  of  improvement- 
Rates  in  the  various  sections  of  the  Ameri- 
can money  market  are  now  fairly  compatible 
with  pre-war  rates  when  business  acti^^t5■  was 
normal,  if  certain  periods  are  excepted  when 
money  became  redundant  because  of  defects  in 
the  banking  and  currency  system  of  the 
United  States,  since  largely  eliminated  \i\  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  The  satisfactory  po- 
sition of  the  Federal  Reser^-e  system  and  of 
the  member  banks  is  evidence  of  the  solid 
financial  foundation  for  the  business  expan- 
sion which  is  now  in  its  initial  stages. 

If  improvement  in  the  money  market  and 
in  the  banking  situation  were  restricted  to 
the  United  States  doubts  might  properly  be 
entertained  as  to  its  permanence.  It  is  un- 
questionably true  that  conditions  are  more 
nearly  normal  in  the  United  States  than  else- 
where, with  the  probable  exception  of  Canada. 
It  is  likewise  true  that  the  legacy  of  politico- 
financial  troubles  left  by  the  war  has  placed 
many  countries  in  a  ver^'  difficult  position, 
with  disorganized  public"  finances  and  depre- 
ciated currencies.  Depreciated  exchanges  are 
the  international  expression  of  these  difficul- 
ties. 

It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  e\nls  of  this 
situation,  however.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
large  volume  of  fairh^  profitable  foreign  trade 
has  been  carried  on  ever  since  1918,  despite 
the  difficulties  encountered.  Moreover,  al- 
though  some  currencies  may  never  return   to 


their  former  gold  equivalents,  the  exchanges 
of  those  coimtries  in  which  currency  inflation 
has  ceased  are  now  fluctuating  through  a 
narrowing  range.  Certain  evidence  of  the  re- 
turn to  normal  in  the  international  money 
market  is  the  gradual  decline  in  money  rates 
everx^vhere,  exceptig  only  some  countries  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
where  political  and  other  conditions  are  as 
yet  unstable.  Money  rates  in  London  are 
again  practically  at  the  pre-war  level,  and 
British  war  bonds  have  crossed  par.  Inter- 
national monetary  and  credit  transactions 
can  now  be  carried  on  between  most  countries 
of  the  world  in  the  normal  pre-war  ways. 

Added  evidence  of  the  passing  of  the  post- 
war uncertainties  is  the  international  situa- 
tion as  regards  gold.  On  March  15,  1922,  the 
United  States  treasurj-  resumed  the  issuance 
of  gold  certificates  on  ordinarj-  checks.  The 
reappearance  of  gold  and  of  gold  certificates 
in  circulation  wall  have  an  entirely  negligible 
effect.  The  step  is  nevertheless  important, 
as  the  last  artificial  currency  situation  in  the 
United  States  growing  out  of  the  war  has 
ceased  to  exist.  Reestablishment  of  an  unre- 
stricted market  for  gold  in  London  is  being 
discussed,  and  the  question  of  a  return  to  the 
gold  standard  is  also  being  considered  in 
Sweden.  The  cheap  money  advocates  in  both 
countries  are  presenting  the  usual  arguments 
against  this  course,  but  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  it  will  be  taken  in  the  not  far  distant 
future  in  most  countries,  the  currencies  of 
which  are  near  enough  to  par  with  the  dollar 
to  make  such  a  step  practicable. 
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Business  recovery  is  never  complete  until 
it  is  conceded  on  all  sides — and  then  it  may 
have  much  farther  to  go  before  the  peak  of 
acti\-it3'  is  reached,  says  Forbes  Magacine. 
The  recoverT,'  which  actually  set  in  in  a  small 
way  last  July  has  been  so  gradual  and  has 
spread  in  such  a  leisurely  fashion  from  one 
industry  to  another  that  there  are  still  many 
doubting  Thomases  who  insist  that  all  trade 
continues  in  the  doldrums,  and  who  will  not 
make  allowance  for  the  time  needed  to  repair 
a  price  fabric  torn  to  shreds  by  the  post-war 
deflation.  With  some  persons,  business  is 
either  booming  or  it  is  "rotten" ;  they  can 
not  %-isuaIize  the  slow,  halting  forward  move- 
ment. 

So  long  as  there  are  those  who  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  business  improvement.  Wall 
Street  will  be  safe  for  the  speculator  who  is  a 
bull  on  the  United  States ;  for  nothing  kills 
a  speculation,  either  for  the  rise  or  for  the 
decline,  sooner  than  unanimity  of  opinion. 
These  are  old  sayings  in  Wall  Street : 
"When  everybody  is  bullish,  it  is  time  to 
selL"  '"Whenever  everj-body  is  bearish,  it  is 
time  to  buy." 

Of  course,  there  will  come  a  time,  in  the 
course  of  the  spring  movement  now  under 
way  when  the  speculator  who  is  close  to  the 
market  may  better  his  position  by  taking 
profits  and  awaiting  the  usual  midsummer  re- 
action to  repurchase  to  advantage.  But.  ex- 
cept for  those  skilled  in  reading  the  surface 
signs  of  a  weakened  technical  position  which 
always  precede  such  a  reaction,  such  attempts 
to  catch  the  short  swings  are  likely  to  prove 
disappointing.  The  market  has  so  recently 
started  upward  in  earnest  and  indications 
that  a  major  bull  movement  is  merely  in  its 
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2.  SAFETY  OF  PRINCIPAL 


After  considering  the  Credit 
of  the  Issuer  —  the  borrower 
seeking  capital,  our  investigation 
turns  to  the  security  of  the  loan. 

An  analysis  such  as  the  bank 
brings  to  bear  upon  an  applica- 
tion for  a  commercial  loan  is 
applied  to  the  bond  issue,  which 
is  a  loan  in    multiple  units. 

Of   all  the    considerations   involved, 
Safety  of  Principal  is  most  important 
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early  stages  are  so  plentiful  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  hold 
through  any  reaction  that  may  follow  the 
spring  bulge,  keeping  one's  eyes  on  the  prob- 
able objective  of  a  market  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  run  on  for  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
months  before  any  important  distribution  will 
be   attempted. 

The  best  news  from  the  speculative  view- 
point  continues   to   come    from    the    iron    and 
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Steel  industry,  from  the  railroads,  and  from 
the  copper  mines.  But  to  these  indices  of 
improvement  may  be  added  the  "wonderful 
showing  of  the  automobile  industry,  where 
sharply  lowered  prices  have  tempted  the  pub- 
lic to  fill  requirements  for  new  cars  which 
were  deferred  during  the  post-war  period  of 
inflation  :  the  rapid  development  of  a  building 
boom  which  will  bring  new  life  to  many  kin- 
dred industries  supplying  the  raw  materials, 
semi-finished,  and  finished  products  that  go  to 
make  complete  dwellings  and  factories ;  the 
rising  market  for  oil  and  gasoline;  and  the 
increasing  confidence  in  the  cotton  and  grain 
markets. 

Wall  Street  was  not  so  much  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  Steel  Corporation  failed 
to  earn  dividends  in  the  first  quarter  as  with 
the  steady  increase  in  profits  over  three 
months,  which  resulted  in  net  earnings  of 
fully  $8,505,000  in  March,  or  85  per  cent,  bet- 
ter than  the  January  total  and  larger  than 
those  of  any  month  since  February,  1921. 
Since  there  was  a  big  gain  in  unfilled  orders 
in  March  and  prices  have  been  advanced  all 
around,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
profits  for  the  second  quarter  will  be  satis- 
factory. It  is  estimated  in  the  trade  that 
steel  ingot  production  is  now  at  the  rate  of 
35,000,000  to  38,000,000  tons  a  year,  as  com- 
pared with  30,000,000  at  the  end  of  February, 
and  less  than  20.000.000  during  December. 
1921.  Recent  predictions  are  unanimous  that 
the  coal  strike  will  not  hurt  the  iron  and  steel 
industrj',  unless  it  should  be  prolonged  for 
such  a  length  of  time  as  now  seems  improb- 
able, since  separate  agreements  have  already 
been  made  in  mid-Western  fields  and  others 
are  likely  to   follow. 


American  capital  is  being  used  to  finance 
European  governments,  municipalities,  and 
business  enterprises  to  an  unprecedented  ex- 
tent. During  the  whole  of  1921  the  total  vol- 
ume of  such  loans  absorbed  by  American  in- 
vestors was  only  $628,460,000.  During  the 
first  four  months  of  1922  such  foreign  loans 
aggregated  $508,657,000.  In  other  words,  our 
purchases  of  foreign  securities  thus  far  in 
1922  have  exceeded  $125,000,000  a  month,  a 
showing  that  has  never  been  equaled  before 
in  times  of  peace.  Indications  point  to  con- 
tinued buying  on  a  broad  scale,  says  Wells 
Fargo  Nevada  National.  Bank  in  its  monthly 
letter. 

Foreign  loans  floated  in  the  United  States 
last  year  were  put  out  generally  on  an  invest- 
ment basis  of  S  per  cent,  or  better,  while 
similar  financing  of  the  last  four  months  has 
been  at  materially  lower  rates — the  recent 
$100,000,000  Canadian  government  loan  be- 
ing taken  on  a  5  per  cent,  basis. 

One  reason  for  increased  ease  in  the  money 
market  is  attributed  to  the  release  of  foreign- 
owned  funds  in  New  York.  We  are  told  that 
American  investors,  besides  subscribing  for 
the    foreign    bonds    offered    here,    have    made 


heavy  purchases  of  older  issues  through  Lon- 
don,  Paris,  and  other  markets  direct. 

The  easing  money  situation  has  led  to  un- 
usual activities  on  the  stock  and  bond  ex- 
changes;  and  April  witnessed  a  new  high 
level  for  the  year  in  both  industrial  and  rail- 
road shares. 

Unless  all  signs  fail,  201  Class  1  railroads 
will  show  net  operating  income  for  March 
almost  equal  to  a  6  per  cent,  return  on  the 
tentative  valuation  of  the  properties  as  fixed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Preliminary  figures  given  out  by  197  of  these 
roads  disclose  net  operating  income  of  $83,- 
374,000,  as  compared  with  $47,762,600  earned 
by  all  these  roads  in  February  and  $30,637,- 
000  for  the  same  roads  during  March,  1921. 
In  order  to  show  6  per  cent,  income  return 
in  March,  the  roads  would  be  required  to 
earn  $85,895,700  net  operating  income.  It  is 
clear  that  the  exceptional  March  earnings 
were  due  in  part  to  the  increased  coal  traffic 
developed  by  the  consuming  public  at  a  time 
when  it  feared  a  great  fuel  shortage.  But  in 
any  event,  the  railroads  are  making  good 
progress  under  efficient  management ;  and 
heavy  investment  buying  of  railroad  securities 
is  practical  evidence  of  renewed  public  con- 
fidence. 


I 


ithout  deduction  for  norma!  Feder::,!  income 
tax  up  to  2  per  cent. 

The  above   described  bonds  are   secured  by 


The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  are 
offering  a  new  issue  of  $4,500,000  Central 
Coal  and  Coke  Company  first  mortgage  sink- 
ing fund  gold  bonds,  Series  "A,"  due  serially 
from  June  I,  1923  to  1942. 

The  Central  Coal  and  Coke  Company  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Missouri  in 
1893,  succeeding  to  a  business  organized  and 
operated  continuously  since  1871.  The  com- 
pany is  engaged  in  the  business  of  mining 
and  selling  coal,  and  manufacturing  and  sell- 
ing lumber.  Its  operations,  together  with  its 
.subsidiary  and  controlled  corporations,  extend 
into  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
Wyoming,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Oregon.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  company  owns  or  controls 
260,000,000  tons  of  unmined  and  recoverable 
coal  ,and  670,725,000  feet  of  merchantable 
yellow  pine  and  hard  woods  in  addition  to  the 
2.500.000.000  feet  "of  timber  owned  by  the 
Oregon-American  Lumber  Company. 

These  bonds,  in  opinion  of  counsel,  will  be 
secured  by  an  absolute  first  mortgage  on  all 
coal  ana  timber  properties  now  owned  or 
hereafter  acquired  by  the  Central  Coal  and 
Coke  Company  or  Delta  Land  and  Timber 
Company,  and  by  pledge  of  80  per  cent,  of  the 
stock  of  the  Oregon-American  Lumber  Com- 
pany. The  value  of  mortgaged  and  pledged 
property  as  conser\'atively  appraised  and  es- 
timated is  over  $26,000,000. 


The  William  R.  Staats  Company  are  offer- 
ing $750,000  The  Kowles  Corporation  7  per 
cent,  first  mortgage  bonds,  dated  May  1,  1922, 
in  denominations  of  $100,  $500,  and  $1000. 
Principal    and     semi-annual    interest    payable 
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Discounting 
Distance 

Our  direct  private  wire  to  Eastern  and 
Canadian  markets  gives  Sutro  customers 
practically  the  same  opportunity  to  follow  the 
pulse  of  the  market  as  though  they  were  in 
New  York. 

The  expert  administration  of  our  wire  serv- 
ice makes  stock  exchange  quotations  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  almost  instan- 
taneous. 

We  have  overcome  the  limitations  of  time 
and  space  so  completely  that  you  can  sit  in 
our  customers'  room  and  watch  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  New  York  market  with  practi- 
cally all  of  the  New  York  advantages  in  the 
placing  of  timely  orders. 

This  is  but  one  feature  of  our  complete  serv- 
ice to  the  investor  which  is  at  your  command. 

Eastern  trading  accounts  will  be  carried  on 
a  conservative  basis. 

SUTRO  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1858 

410   MONTGOMERY   STREET 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 
Direct  Wires  to  All  Eastern  Centers  and  Canada 

Seiui  for  cop^*  of  out  InvejEor's  Manual  containing  the  asenaal 
data  for  -your  uie  regarding  issues  listed  on  recognized  Exchanges. 
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You  can  select  safe 
bonds  easily — 

Safety,  it  is  true,  is  more  impor- 
tant than  all  other  considera- 
tions in  bond  buying.  Yet,  the 
selection  of  safe  bonds  is  a  verj* 
easy    matter. 

For  example,  the  bond  house 
of  recognized  conser\'atism  will 
lend  its  name  and  reputation 
only  to  issues  of  established 
safety.  By  selecting  bonds  only 
in  cooperation  with  a  conser\a- 
tive  bond  house,  you  are  thus 
assured  safe  investments. 

Blyth,  Witter  &  Co.  is  particu- 
larly zealous  in  maintaining  con- 
servative standards  in  all  "un- 
derwritings"  and  recommenda- 
tions. These  standards  admit  of 
no  compromise  and  permanently 
protect  the  funds  of  our  clients. 
Every  bond  which  appears  on 
our  list  is  a  safe  investment. 

The  next  time  you  are  in 
funds  for  investment,  w-e  sug- 
gest you  send  for  our  list  of 
current  offerings.  A  letter,  a 
phone  call  or  a  personal  call 
brings  the  desired  information 
without  obligation. 


Blyth.  Witter.  &  Co. 

Merchants  Exchange 
San  Francisco 


THE    ARGONAUT 


May  27,  1922. 


.  ilsro  first  mortgage  on  improved,  income- 
producing  San  Francisco  business  propertj- ; 
approximately  1720  acres  in  Madera  Countj', 
o%\-ned  in  fee  by  The  Knowles  Corporation 
(operated  by  the  Raymond  Granite  Company), 
and  a  valuable  equity  in  Los  Angeles  business 
property. 

The  Raj-mond  Granite  Companj-  has  ope- 
rated sucessfully  under  the  same  management 
for  about  thirt>'  j'ears.  The  company  now  has 
the  following  contracts ;  Standard  Oil  Build- 
ing of  San  Francisco,  State  Building  at  the 
San  Francisco  Civic  Centre,  and  the  Bxillard 
Contract  in  Sacramento. 

The  Raj-mond  Granite  Company  furnished 
material  for  construction  of  nearly  all  of  the 
granite  buildings  on  the  Universitj'  of  Cali- 
fornia campus,  including  the  Campanile;  also 
in  the  entire  outside  construction  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium  and  the  new  state  building 
at  the  Civic  Centre  in  San  Francisco.  The 
company  also  furnished  granite  for  the  Times 
Building,  the  Citizens  National  Bank,  and  the 
Merchants  National  Bank  Building  in  Los 
Angeles. 


Mitchura,  Tully  &  Co..  correspondents  of 
Kidder.  Peabody  &  Co.  of  Boston  and  New 
York,  announce  the  removal  of  their  San 
Francisco  office  from  the  American  National 
Bank  Building  to  the  eighth  floor  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Commercial  Union  Building,  comer  of 
Montsomerv  and  Pine  Streets. 


All  records  for  attendance  were  broken  at 
the  Leipsic  fair  last  month.  Business  was 
better  than  ever  before. 


BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


Real  estate  mortgages  are  very  old.  Brick 
records  have  been  found  of  mortgages  made 
in  Babylon  2100  years  before  Christ. 


Bonds 


for 
Investment 


MUNICIPALS 

IRRIGATION  DISTRICTS 

CORPORATIONS 


Specialist!  in  Safety 


Anglo  London  Paris  Company 

One  Sansome  Street       San  Francisco 

Phone  Kearay  5600 


Mr.  Doran  has  had  quite  a  spring-like  ebul- 
lition of  celebrities  lately,  ranging  in  kind 
from  Irvin  S.  Cobb  to  Phyllis  Bottome.  Nor 
does  that  necessarily  express  the  maximum  of 
the  gamut  run.  It  includes  at  least  George  A. 
Birmingham,  William  Rose  Benet,  and  P.  G. 
Wodehouse.  Truh'^  a  variegated  galaxy.  One 
s\Tnpathizes  with  the  strain  put  on  the  vocabu- 
lan-  and  imagination  of  Mr.  Doran's  publicity- 
department.  Fortunately,  the  several  bright 
stars  enimierated  above  do  not  encroach  on 
one  another's  orbits.  There  is  room  for  all 
in  even  a  press  agent's  vocabulary,  not  to 
mention  a  book  reviewer's.  We  must  con- 
fess at  the  outset  that  we  haven't  read  all  of 
the  Doran  publications  here  listed.  We  im- 
mediately seized  George  A.  Birmingham  be- 
cause he  is  an  old  favorite.  For  the  same 
trite  reason  we  seized  Wodehouse  and  Phyllis 
Bottome.  Mr.  Benet's  and  Mr.  Cobb's  work, 
alas,  is  still  strange  to  us.  and  w^e  can  realize 
only  in  proportion  to  the  merits  of  the  other 
three  what  we  have  missed.  "Sitndry  Ac- 
counts" and  "The  First  Person  Singular," 
Mr.  Cobb"s  and  Mr.  Benet's  books,  respect- 
ively, must  take  their  turn  in  a  re\"iewer's 
manana. 

"Three  Men  and  a  Maid,"  the  latest  Wode- 
house manifestation,  has  an  indigo-colored 
jacket  to  suggest  that  it  is  an  antidote  for 
the  blues.  It  is  the  best  prescription  of  the 
sort  since  the  latest  Leacock  or  the  latest 
Wodehouse,  whichever  appeared  more  re- 
cently. Probably  "Three  Men  and  a  Maid" 
would  not  stand  rereading  as  does  that 
classically  funny  novel.  "Zuleika  Dobson."  but 
at  first  blush  it  is  delectable.  For  the  benefit 
of  any  benighted  who  do  not  know  Mr.  Wode- 
house's  laugh-raising  magic  it  maj'  be  added 
that  his  genius  is  akin  to  Stephen  Leacock's 
and  that  his  tactics  in  bombarding  the  risible 
muscles  are  very  similar.  However,  he  writes 
a  different  genre  of  novel.  It  is  not  pure  non. 
sense,  but  like  Mr.  Beerbohm's  parody  has 
the  semblance  of  reality.  Indeed  it  is  more 
realistic  than  most  "realistic"  novels. 


George  A.  Birmingham's  new  collection  of 
Irish  tales,  '-'Lady  Bountiful,"  is  verj"  much 
on  the  order  of  his  older  stories.  That  genial 
genius  is  always  easily  delightful  and  evi- 
dently spontaneous.  It  is  a  gift.  Mr.  Bir- 
bingham  gives  more  clain'oyant  glimpses  of 
Irish  peasants,  Irish  ladies,  Irish  clerg>',  Irish 
doctors,  and  Irish  politicians.  His  humor  is 
of  a  much  quieter  sort  than  Mr.  Wodehouse's. 
Jt  is  xevy  mellow  and  ven.'  real  and  indubi- 
tably will  stand  rereading — as  do  all  Mr,  Bir- 
mingham's, prolific  though  that  writer  is. 
Again  we  wonder  how  Mr.  Doran  contrived 
such  a  haul.  

"The  Kingfisher,"  by  Phv-.s  Bottome,  is  a 
serious  novel — a  very  serious  novel.  We 
have  frequently  made  the  complaint  in  these 
columns  that  many  a  good  novel  is  spoiled  in 
the  last  half.  That  is  the  tragic  fate  of  "The 
Kingfisher,"  a  book  whose  beginnings  are  as 
powerful  and  as  beautiful  as  any  work  of  this 
generation.  It  is  perhaps  too  strong  to  say 
"The  Kingfisher"  is  ruined  by  its  latter  half, 
but  certainly  it  deteriorates  there,  for  it  be- 
comes a  romantic  novel  of  manners  of,  it 
must  be  admitted,  mediocrit>'.  where  it  had 
been  the  history-  of  mind  and  soul.  Miss  Bot- 
tome of  course  continues  Jim's  history-  in  this 
maligned  part  of  the  book,  but  the  ethereal, 
lairy  ways  of  Violet  ine^^tably  stamp  their 
social  graces  upon  Miss  Bottome's  pages.  We 
think  that  Jim  could  and  more  likely  would 
have  found  beauty — since  it  was  essential  that 
he   should   find   beautj- — in   a  girl   of  his  owti 


MITCHUM,  TULLY  &  CO. 

Announce  the  Removal  of  Their  San  Francisco 
Office  to  the  Eghth  Floor 

California  Commercial  Union  Building 
Montgomery  and  Pine  Streets 


CORRESPONDENTS 
KIDDER,  PEABODY  &  CO. 

FOUNDED  1&65 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


MAY  24. 1922 


TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  S484. 


class,  or  at  least  of  one  several  strata  below 
\'iolet's.  We  disapproved  of  Violet's  match 
as  heartily  as  did  her  parents.  It  couldn't 
have  been  worse  from  their  viewpoint  or  hers. 
And  it  mars  the  verisimilitude  of  Miss  Bot- 
tome's fine  work  that  she  should  introduce  this 
improbable  misalliance.  The  book  would  have 
more  force,  more  interest,  and  far  greater 
horaogeneitj'  if  Jim's  kingfisher  had  flown  from 
another  river  barge  to  his  own.  R.  G. 


A]l  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square  San  Francisco 


Notes  ol  Books  and  Authors. 
The  will  of  Alexander  Louis  Teixeira  de 
Mattos,  the  English  translator  of  Fabre, 
Couperus.  Maeterlinck,  Zola,  and  several  other 
Continental  writers,  contains  one  bequest  that 
will  interest  those  who  have  in  an  unguarded 
moment  of  enthusiasm  lent  their  favorite 
books  and  never  had  them  returned.  The  es- 
tate of  Mr.  de  Mattos  was  not  large,  its  whole 
value  being  less  than  £3000.  and  many  of 
his  bequests  took  the  form  of  books.  One 
volume  in  particular  was  left  to  a  certain 
friend  and  is  described  as  one  "which  he  bor- 
rowed many  years  ago  and  has  not  returned." 

The  report  from  Genoa  of  the  death  of 
Agnes  Castle  closes  one  of  the  most  romantic 
chapters  in  recent  English  literature.  A  year 
ago  Egerton  Castle  died,  and  now  his  wife's 
death  means  the  passing  of  "the  Castles"  from 
contemporary  fiction.  In  "Pamela  Pounce" 
(.\ppletonJ.  which  has  been  published  since 
Mr.  Castle's  death,  appeared  the  final  work 
of  the  collaboration  which  has  given  so  many 
readers  pleasure  since  the  days  of  "The  Pride 
of  Jennico"'  down.  It  is  interesting  that  in 
period  depicted  and  in  character  this  novel 
marked  a  return  to  what  first  won  the  Castles 
fame. 

Henri  Murger,  the  author  of  "La  Vie  de 
Boheme.'"  whose  centenary  has  just  been 
celebrated,  was  the  son  of  a  Paris  concierge 
and  repairing  tailor  of  German  origin.  The 
house  of  which  Murger  pere  was  porter  was 
full  of  well-known  painters  and  musicians  and 
dancers — real  Bohemians  these — and  they 
petted  and  encouraged  the  tailor's  urchin.  He 
got  his  start  in  life  as  secretary  to  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador  at  the  magnificent  salary  of 
40  francs  a  month.  But  his  ambition  was  to 
earn  his  living  with  his  pen.  He  succeeded, 
becoming  editor  of  the  Hatter's  Journal  (a 
trade  organ)  at  73  francs  a  month. 

The  Oberammergau  Passion  Play  was  first 
acted  in   1633. 

Lord  Dunsany.  whose  novel,  "Rodriquez." 
is  being  well  received  by  English  critics,  has 
been  gathering  enough  adventures  big-game 
hunting  in   the  Sahara  for  another  book. 

The  Centurj-  Company  is  publishing  this 
week  a  number  of  books  of  great  interest,  in- 
cluding "The  Laurentians:  The  Hills  of  the 
Habitant,"  by  T.  Morris  Longstreth  :  "At  the 
Moment  of  Death,"  by  Camille  Flammarion  : 
"Our  Railroads  Tomorrow,"  by  Edward 
Hungerford.  and  "The  Great  Secret,"  by 
Maurice   Maeterlinck. 

W.  L.  George,  just  before  leaving  the 
United  States,  made  the  encouraging  sfate- 
raent  that  ".\merican  fiction  is  the  greatest  in 
the  world,  for  the  modern  American  author 
has  courage,  faith,  and  hope.  He  has  no 
charitj",  for  which,  in  literature,  there  is  no 
need." 

From  an  English  paper  we  learn  that  an 
.■\merican  edition — publishing  house  unknown 
— of  Boswell's  Johnson  is  in  process  of  be- 
ing edited  by  Mr.  Clement  Shorter.  The 
new  edition  will  run  to  ten  volumes,  is  to  be 
superbly  illustrated  and  printed,  and  will 
have  introductions  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell, 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Mr.  John  Drink^vater. 
and  Mr.  Walter  de  la  Mare.  This  de  luxe 
affair  called  the  Temple   Bar  Edition. 

The  publication  of  the  fourth  and  last  vol- 
ume of  "The  Social  Plays  of  Arthur  Wing 
Pinero"  is  annotmced  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
The  two  plays  in  this  concluding  volume  of 
the  series  are  **The  Thunderbolt"  and  "Mid- 
Channel,"  of  which  Clayton  Hamilton,  who 
has  edited  the  group,  says :  "They  may  al- 
ready be  regarded  as  the  two  greatest  plays 
of  British  authorship  that  have  been  given  to 
the  world  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century ;  for  neither  of  these  im- 
pressive compositions  has  been  surpassed  by 
any  British  playT\"right,  old  or  young,  in  the 
decade  that  has  elapsed  since  1909"  (the  year 
in  which  ''Mid-Channel"  was  written).  The 
series  is  called  "Social  Plays"  through  their 
author's  endeavor  in  the  words  of  Ibsen  "to 
depict  human  beings,  human  emotions,  and 
human  destinies  upon  a  groundwork  of  cer- 
tain of  the  social  conditions  and  principles  of 
the  present  day."  This  grouping  separates 
Sir  Arthur  Pinero "s  lighter  plays,  sentimental 
comedies,  farces,  and  so  on.  from  these 
dramas  of  real  importance. 

The  first  attempt  to  "Bowdlerize"  Shake- 
speare's plays,  according  to  Sir  Sidney  Lee, 
was  the  work  of  a  Spanish  priest.  Sanchez, 
who  edited  the  second  folio  of  1632.  Sanchez 
aimed  to  strike   out  all  phrases  and  passages 


THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Feaxcisco,  Cai_ 


IF 


YOU   ARE    A    REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  horn  m  the  real  "Old  Book 
Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE.  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Sutter. 

Rue  Old  Books  Boa^.  Sold  uid  Hunted  Foi  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  Cfonaeriy  oi  the  While  Hou»e) 


which  he  considered  to  be  inimical  to  or  in- 
consistent with  the  teaching  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  His  task  was  undertaken 
in  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  students  in 
the  English  College  at  Valladolid  in  Spain, 
who  were  being  trained  under  the  patronage 
of  Philip  II  to  become  missionaries  to  Eng- 
land. Thomas  Bowdler's  attempt  was  differ- 
ent. He  published  his  edition  of  1818  under 
the  title,  "The  Family  Shakespeare  in  ten 
volumes;  in  which  nothing  is  added  to  the 
original  text ;  but  those  words  and  expres- 
sions are  omitted  which  can  not  with  pro- 
priety be  read  aloud  in  a  family." 

Among  the  most  important  publications  of 
the  Oxford  Universitj-  Press  this  month  is  a 
large  folio  containing  designs  by  William 
Blake  illustrating  the  1790  edition  of  Gray's 
poems.  The  album  was  found  by  Professor 
H.  J.  C.  Grierson  in  Hamilton  Palace,  where 
it  had  been  lost  to  sight  for  a  hundred  years. 
Professor  Grierson  writes  that  he  had  seen 
no  collection  which  illustrates  so  fully  the 
grace,  fancy,  and  delightful  humor  of  Blake's 
work.  The  Oxford  edition  has  been  repro- 
duced full  size  by  the  collotype  process  and 
contains  116  plates  in  monochrome  and  six 
in  colors. 


^]»ttSt 


Lilia  Chenoworth 

By  LEE  WILSON  DODD 

Another  unusual  story  by  the  author 
of  "The  Book  of  Susan."  It  opens 
with  a  very  interesting  >oung  woman 
in  a  very  celebrated  %voman*s  college 
in  New  England.  $2. 

Book  Depl. ,  Main  Floor. 


The  FRENCH  AMERICAN  BANK 


;  FRANCISCO 


108  SUTTER  STREET 

CommcrciaJ       Checking      Saving* 
Resources  Over  -  -  $16,000,000 


A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COMMERCIAL  AKD 
Pebsohal  Checking 
AccouKTs  SoucrrsD. 

Sivlnci   Accoaau    lecelvi 

Intereit  it  the  rtte  of  4  per 

ceci.  per  innnm. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

$3.50 

OFFICERS 
Leon  Bocqaeriz,  PreddeDt 
J.M.Dopu.Vice-Preildeni 

A.  Boosfiaet Secretzrr 

W.F. Duffy Cuhler 

J.  T.  LrllinT  .Aiit.  Cubiei 

Chu.L.Ebner.Jr 

Ami.  Cuhier 


Fedoil  Kttan  Srsla  ud 

Asstcatd  Sxnags  Buki  «f  SuFraioxa 

The  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The   San   Fe.akcis"co  Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    Su  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

nSSION  BRA.*iCH Vrnkm  u4  21st  Streds 

PARE-PRESmiO  DISTRICT  BRANCH  . .  Qmal  tid  7A  Atl 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH Hiirta  ud  Bchedn  Stneti 

December   31st.    1921 

Assets $71,851,299.62 

DepDsits 68,201,299.62 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 1.000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds...     2,650,000.00 

Employees'    Pension   Fund 371,753.46 

A  dividend  of  FOUR  Al^D  ONE-QUARTER 
(454)  per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared  for  the 
six  months  ending  December  31,   1921. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

The  Sea  Gull  Library. 

There  seems  to  be  quite  an  epidemic  of 
translated  short  stories.  Two  new  volumes  in 
the  Sea  Gull  Library,  an  excellent  series 
of  translated  continental  works,  are  "Daugh- 
ters of  Fire,"  by  Gerard  de  Nerval,  translated 
by  James  Whitall,  and  "The  Shepherd's  Pipe 
and  Other  Stories,"  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Arthur  Schnitzler  by  O.  F.  Theis. 
This  little  series,  of  which  four  volumes  have 
been  published  to  date  by  Mr.  Nicholas  L. 
Brown,  is  to  be  highly  commended.  There 
are  other  series  of  translated  European 
classics,  but  for  the  most  part  they  stick  to 
the  beaten  path  of  familiar  standards.  The 
Sea  Gull  Library,  which  is  edited  by  O.  F. 
Theis,  translator  of  the  Schnitzler  stories, 
aims  to  translate  and  edit  the  lesser-known 
European  writers.  The  two  preceding  vol- 
umes, for  example,  are  Francis  Jammes'  "Ro- 
mance of  the  Rabbit"  and  the  Danish  wHter 
Jens  Peter  Jacobsen's  "Mogens  and  Other 
Stories."  For  any  but  the  most  polyglot  of 
readers  the  Sea  Gull  Library  should  be  a 
welcome  series. 

Daughters  of  Fire.  By  Gerard  de  Nerval. 
The  Shepherd's  Pipe.  By  Arthur  Schnitzler. 
New   York:   Nicholas  L.  Brown;    $1.50   each. 


The  Cook's  Wedding. 
Those   who   are  collecting  Anton   Chekhov's 
work  in  the  Macmillan  edition  of  "The  Tales 
of  Chekhov"  will  welcome  the  latest  volume, 


More  Water 

San  Francisco's  water  supply  is 
drawn  from  three  sources — the  Ala- 
meda branch  of  the  Spring  Valley 
system,  the  San  Mateo  County  or 
peninsular  branch,  and  the  Lake 
Merced  branch. 

These  three  sources,  as  at  present 
developed,  yield  an  average  of  42 
million   gallons   a   day. 

The  maximum  summer  use  from 
the  supply  is  about  44  million  gal- 
lons a  day.  The  minimum  winter 
use  is  about  32.  The  average  use 
is  about  38  million  gallons  a  day. 

Between  42  million  gallons  daily, 
the  total  development,  and  38  mil- 
lion gallons  daily,  the  total  use, 
there  is  a  very  small  margin  of 
surplus — much  too  small  a  margin 
for   safety. 

Development  has  reached  its  limit 
in  the  peninsular  and  Merced 
branches  of  the  system.  No  more 
water  can  be  obtained  from  these 
sources  than  is  available  now. 

Development  of  more  water  for 
San  Francisco,  in  so  far  as  the 
present  water  supply  is  concerned, 
means  development  of  the  Alameda 
branch  of  the  system.  It  means,  to 
be  specific,  development  of  the  Cal- 
averas Reservoir  in  the  southern 
part    of   Alameda    County. 

The  Calaveras  Reservoir  develop- 
ment, now  under  way,  will  add  24 
million  gallons  daily  to  San  Fran- 
cisco's supplv.  making  it  Sd  million 
gallons  daily.  This  will  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  possibilities  of 
Calaveras. 

The  margin  of  surplus  will  be  en- 
larged to  such  an  extent  as  to  an- 
ticipate all  San  Francisco's  water 
uses   for   a   long  time   to   come. 

This  development — so  beneficial 
to  San  Francisco — was  made  pos- 
sible by  a  decision  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  in  August  last  year,  by 
the  water  aqueduct  contract  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, and  by  the  cooperation  of 
this  company. 


SFEnr^G  VALLEY 

WATER     COM  PAN  Y 


"The  Cook's  Wedding  and  Other  Stories." 
Many  people  who  object  to  the  squalor  of 
Chekhov's  tragic  tales  and  who  happen  to 
know  his  work  only  in  that  guise  will  be 
astonished  to  read  these  delicate  little  stories 
of  child  and  animal  psychology.  Chekhov  is 
a  great  artist  who  divined  the  human  soul  as 
perhaps  only  a  Slavic  genius  can.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  amazing  to  find  even  his  touch 
so  light  and  sympathetic  as  it  is  in  these 
tales   of    Russian   child   life. 

The  Cook's  Wedding  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Anton  Chekhov.  Translated  by  Constance  Gar- 
nett.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2. 


The  Amourette  Landscape 
A  book  of  long  short  stories  reminiscent 
of  the  earlier  tales  of  Henry  James,  partly 
because  of  the  subject  matter,  partly  because 
of  the  finished  suavity  of  style,  is  "The 
Amouretta  Landscape  and  Other  Stories,"  by 
Adeline  Adams.  The  author,  who  is  the 
wife  of  the  American  sculptor,  Herbert 
Adams,  has  spent  her  life  in  and  about  studios 
and  is  acquainted  with  most  of  the  artistic 
fry  of  the  day.  It  is  natural  that  her  stories 
should  be  concerned  with  art  and  artists,  and 
what  is  more  interesting,  imlike  the  young 
writer  who  sets  out  to  write  of  Bohemia,  Mrs. 
Adams  knows  whereof  she  writes.  It  is  not 
a  strained  effort.  It  is  the  natural  expression 
of  her  environment.  The  studios  of  which 
she  writes,  like  those  of  Henry  James,  are 
not  the  studios  of  Bohemia.  Artists  in  these 
true  tales  from  the  life  appear  as  only  dif- 
ferent from  other  people  in  that  they  are 
more  than  ordinarily  serious  and  industrious: 
Every  one  who  has  a  conception  of  artistic 
life  based  on  movies  and  be^t-sellers  should 
read  Mrs.  Adams'  charming  stories  for  their 
informative  value.  Every  one  who  likes 
quiet,  unstrained,  good  writing  should  read 
them   for   pure  pleasure. 

The  Amourett.^  Landscape  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Adeline  Adams.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;   $2. 

Two  Animal  Boobs. 

Two  fascinating  books  of  animal  life  are 
"\^''ild  Folk,"  by  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr.,  and 
"The  Minds  and  Manners  of  Wild  Animals," 
by  William  T.  Hornaday,  director  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Park.  Either  of  these  books 
is  an  excellent  natural  history  study,  but  they 
may  be  differentiated  as  follows :  "Wild 
Folk"  is  more  apt  to  appeal  to  young  readers 
— it  is  really  a  collection  of  true  animal 
stories ;  and  again  for  the  person  more  in- 
terested in  literature  than  in  animals,  Mr. 
Scoville's  delightful  stories  will  still  make  a 
strong  appeal.  "The  Mind  and  Manners  of 
Wild  Animals"  is  a  serious  treatise  of  the 
subject.  It  is  fascinating  reading,  as  natural 
history  usually  is,  and  Dr.  Hornaday  has 
some  extraordinary  things  to  say  about  ani- 
mal mentality.  He  is  a  professional  zoologist 
and  big  game  hunter,  not  a  writer  ;  but  thanks 
to  his  scientific  training,  his  subject  matter 
is  well  grouped  and  his  book  is  ah  orderly 
as  well  as  intriguing  narrative. 

Wild  Folk.  Bv  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr.  Boston : 
The   Atlantic  Monthly    Press;    $2. 

The  Minds  and  Manners  of  Wild  Animals. 
By  William  T.  Hornaday.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's    Sons;    §2.50. 


Two  Books  for  Children. 

Two  attractive  juvenile  publications  of 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  are  "  'Pon-a-Time  Tales," 
by  Richard  A.  Clarke,  and  "Blacky  the 
Crow,"  by  Thornton  W.  Burgess,  of  bed-time 
story  fame.  "Blacky  the  Crow,"  which  be- 
longs to  the  Green  Forest  Series  of  nature 
books  for  youngsters  of  four  to  twelve,  is 
richly  illustrated  in  many  colors  and  will 
therefore  appeal  to  even  the  youngest.  "  'Pon- 
a-Time  Tales"  are  suitable  for  older  children, 
particularly  girls.  They  are  typical  fairy 
tales  of  everyday  things.  The  latter  volume 
is  illustrated  from  excellent  pen-and-ink 
drawings. 

Blackv  the  Crow.  By  Thornton  W.  Burgess. 
'Pon-a-Time  Tales.  By  Richard  A.  Clarke.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.75  and  $1.35,  re- 
spectively. 

New  Books  Received. 

The  Secret  Places  of  the  Heart.  By  H.  G. 
Wells.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.75. 

A    novel. 

The  Practice  of  Autosuggestion  by  the 
Method  ok  Emile  Coue.  By  C.  Harry  Brooks. 
New   York:    Dodd,   Mead  &   Co. 

Senescence  of  the  Last  Half  of  Life.  By  G. 
Stanley  Hall.     New  York:  D.   Appleton  &  Co.;  $5. 

A  survey  of  the  entire  range  of  the  aspects  of 
age. 

The   Vehement   Flame.      By   Margaret    Deland. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $2. 
A    novel. 

Hugo     Munsterberg.      By     Margaret     Munster- 
berg.     New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  §3.50. 
His  life  and   work. 

The  Cook's  Wedding  and  Other  Tales.  By 
Anton  Chekhov.  Translated  by  Constance  Gar- 
nett.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2. 

The  Tales  of  Chekhov. 

Chronicles  of  Chicora  Wood.  By  Elizabeth 
W.  Allston  Pringle.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons;    $3. 

A    chronicle    of    the    old    South. 

Frank     of     Freedom     Hill.      By     Samuel     A. 


Derieux.      Garden    City:    Doubleday,    Page    h    Co.; 

$1.75. 

A  story  for  dog  lovers  of  all  ages. 

The  Great  Adventure  at  Washington.  By 
Mark  Sullivan.  Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Pace  & 
Co.;    $2.50. 

The    story    of   the    Conference. 

A  Half-Century  of  Naval  Service.     By  Seaton 
Schroeder.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $4. 
A  sailor's  autobiography. 

One  Thousand  Things  Worth  Knowing.  By 
Daniel  C.  Fowler,  Jr.  New  York:  George  Sully 
Company;    $1.25. 

A  handy  book  of  useful  information. 

The  Little  Book  of  Society  Verse.  Com- 
piled by  Claude  M.  Fuess  and  Harold  C.  Stearns. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;    $1.75- 

An  anthology  of  light  verse  from  the  work  of 
Prior,  Praed,  Gay,  Locker-Lampson,  Holmes,  Dob- 
son,    etc. 

The  Jews.  By  Hillaire  Belloc.  Boston:  Houghton 
•Mifflin   Company:    $3. 

The  result  of  studies  and  investigations  over 
twenty-five  years. 

Man-Size.  By  William  MacLeod  Raine.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company;   $1.75. 

A  romance  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police. 

The  Amouretta  Landscape  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Adeline  Adams.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;    $2. 

Short  stories  about  painters  and  sculptors. 

The  Revolt  Against  Civilization.  By  Lothrop 
Stoddard.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$2.50. 

The  menace   of  the   under  man. 

The  Letters  of  Paul  Gaugin  to  Georges 
Daniel  de  Monfreid.  With  a  foreword  by  Fred- 
erick O'Brien.     New  York;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The    Ninth    Vibration.      By    L.    Adams    Beck 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Short    stories. 

Ambush.  By  Arthur  Richman.  New  York- 
Duffield  &  Co. 

A  play   in   three   acts. 

Wood    Notes.      By    Mildred    Whitney    Stillman. 
New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. 
Verse. 

The    Lady    in    Blue.      By   Augusta    Groner    and 
Grace  Isabel  Colhrun.     New   York:   Duffield  &  Co. 
A  Joseph  Muller  story. 

It  Can  Be  Done.  Collected  by  Joseph  Morris 
and  St.  Clair  Adams.  New  York:  George  Sullv 
&   Co.;    $3.  ^ 

Poems  of    inspiration. 

The    Enormous    Room,      By    E.    E.    Cummings. 
New    York:    Boni   &  Liveright;    $2. 
A  war  book. 

The  Love  Chase.     By  Felix  Grendon.     Boston: 
Small,    Maynard   &   Co.;    $2. 
A  novel  of  Bohemia. 


JEWELED  MAP  OF  FRANCE. 


It  was  during  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900 
that  there  was  presented  to  the  French  nation 
by  the  Czar  of  Russia  the  "jewel  map"  of 
France,  says  the  Washington  5/ar.  It  is  not 
only  pricelesss,  but  unique,  because  many  of 
the  precious  stones  employed  to  make  it  are 
found  in  Russia  alone,  and  every  one  found 
in  those  days  became  the  property  of  the  im- 
perial   treasury. 

The  map,  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  is 
forty  inches  square.  The  waters  of  the 
oceans  are  represented  by  a  whitish-gray 
marble.  The  groundwork  of  the  general  de- 
sign is  jasper.  Portions  of  neighboring  coun- 
tries are  uniformly  shown  in  slate-colored 
jasper,  but  the  various  departments  of  France, 
eighty-seven  in  all  at  that  day,  are  done  in 
many  colors  and  gradations  of  color  from 
pure  white  to  deepest  red. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  pieces  of 
jasper  that  represent  the  departments  have 
been  shaped  "anyhow."  They  follow  faith- 
fully the  outlines  laid  down  in  official  maps  of 
the  country.  So  cunning  is  the  workmanship 
that  no  joints  show  at  the  boundaries,  and  the 
eighty-seven  pieces  have  been  fitted  together 
with  artistic  regard  to  the  effect  produced  by 
the  contrasting  and  blending  colors. 

The  rivers  of  France  are  numerous  and 
long.  In  this  map  they  are  duplicated  by 
threads  of  platinum  that,  sunk  in  the  pol- 
ished jasper,  shine  like  silver.  But  to  mosi 
visitors  the  chief  attraction  of  the  map  is  the 
106  precious  stones  that  mark  the  cities  and 
towns — these  places  being  indicated  also  by 
their  names  embossed  in  letters  of  solid  gold. 

Naturally,  the  eye  travels  to  Paris,  and 
there  it  stops,  enchanted  by  the  sight  of  a 
magnificent  ruby  which  must  be  worth  a  small 
fortune.  It  is  probably  the  finest  and  most 
valuable  stone  in  the  whole  map. 

Away  in  the  north  is  Lille,  a  trifle  smaller 
in  size  than  the  ruby — not  a  diamond,  as  it 
appears,  but  a  phenacite,  a  variety  of  rock 
crystal  that  is  very  rare.  Bordeaux  is  an- 
other large  gem  that  all  would  mistake  for  a 
diamond.     It  is  a  very  fine  aquamarine. 

Havre  is  a  splendid  emerald,  although  not 
so  fine  as  the  egg-shaped  emerald  that  marks 
Marseilles.  Nantes  sparkles  like  a  tiny  pool 
of  champagne,  a  particularly  handsome  beryl. 
Rouen  is  a  sapphire,  Lyon  a  tourmaline,  Nice 
a  garnet,  and  Cherbourg  an  alexandrite,  a 
stone  1  hich,  although  it  looks  green  by  day- 
light, i  seen  by  artificial  light  as  a  mixture 
of    red     nd   blue. 

Of  th,    other  towns,  thirty-eight  are  shown 
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in  diamonds,  quartz  crystals  and  the  like ; 
thirty-five  are  tourmalines  and  twenty-one  are 
amethysts.  The  known  value  of  these  gems 
does  not  help  one  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the 
map,  for  the  finest  stones  are  not  in  the 
jewel  market.  Replacing  them  with  purchas- 
able gems  of  corresponding  size — diamonds, 
rubies,  sapphires,  and  the  like — one  might  be 
able  to  duplicate  the  map  for  half  a  million 
dollars. 


Parisians  are  eagerly  awaiting  the  appear- 
ance of  the  new  fifty-centime  coins  in  bronze 
aluminum  (according  to  the  Living  Age). 
The  coins  have  been  officially  issued — a  very 
different  thing,  unfortunately,  from  coming 
immediately  into  general  circulation.  They 
have  been  photographed  in  the  press  and 
some  have  been  turned  over  to  various  banks 
and  other  institutions.  Within  a  few  months 
they  will  probably  be  passing  from  hand  to 
hand  about  Paris.  The  new  one-franc  and 
two-franc  pieces,  which  have  officially  been 
in  circulation  for  months,  are  only  now  be- 
ginning to  become  general  in  Paris,  and  the 
provinces  have  so  far  received  scarcely  any. 
On  the  Riviera  they  are  still  almost  unknown 
except  in  a  few  centres  of  luxur^^  and  are 
treated  with  curiosity  mixed  with  some  dis- 
trust by  the  shopkeepers. 
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AT  THE  ORPHEUM. 


A  varied  and  quite  elaborate  Orpheura  bill 
this  week  partly  atones  to  the  habitues,  no 
doubt,  for  a  lack  of  actual  merit  in  several  of 
the  offerings.  Over  the  inaudible  little  song- 
let  sung  by  the  girl-let,  for  instance,  in  Act  C 
we  will  erect  a  little  tombstone  bearing  the 
inscription  "Here  Lies." 

"Hurry-Up  Jack"  makes  amends  for  its  ex- 
istence because  the  audience  laughed  mildly. 
So  thought  Vilma  that  she  did,  too,  but 
Vilma,  my  child,  you'd  better  go  straight  to 
a  specialist  and  learn  how  to  exercise  your 
diaphragm  in  stage  laughter. 

"May  and  December,"  another  playlet  ? 
M' — m — m — I  like  playlets — when  they  are 
clever.  "Maj'  and  December,"  although  ex- 
pensively and  elaborately  gotten  up,  is  not 
clever;  merely  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  an 
Exhibition  of  pretty  girl  in  pretty  clothes. 
For  Sheila  Terry  is  pretty  and  attractive,  and, 
yes,  she  can  dance  very  nicely.  But  oh. 
Sheila,  dear  child,  either  you  should  toddle 
off  arm  in  arm  with  Vilma  to  the  specialist 
and  buy  a  voice,  or  go  into  the  movies,  where 
j'ou  would  look  uncommonly  sweet. 

Well,  let's  see ;  yes,  everj-thing  else  was 
either  amusing  or  entertaining.  Don  Barclay 
in  Act  D,  Marie  Clark  in  Act  G,  Trixie  Fri- 
ganza  in  Act  I,  the  Four  Camerons  in  Act  F 
all  had  those  yards  and  yards  of  risible  non- 
sense up  their  sleeves  that  gets  you  going  so 
that  you  can't  stop.  These  acts  are  perfectly 
formless,  but  the  composers  of  the  patter — 
some  of  it  born  of  the  moment  in  the  shape 
of  gags — is  founded  on  a  sure  perception  of 
what  will  make  vaudeville  audiences  laugh. 
We  couldn't  describe  the  material,  parse  it, 
analyze  it,  nor  label  it  as  anything  but  nut 
nonsense ;  but  it  is  extremely  funny.  Don 
Barclay  was  comic  in  his  take-off  of  the  "I'll 
slap  real  hard"  type,  and  Marie  Clark  gave  a 
real  characterization  touched  up  to  the  nth 
power  with  burlesque. 

•The  tour  Camerons  are  first-class  trick  bi- 
cyclists, but  the  two  men  are  expert  vaude- 
ville amusers.  They  played  at  "papa"  and 
"son,"  giving  back  and  forth  a  perfect  fusi- 
lade  of  verbal  and  muscular  comicalities, 
Louis  Cameron  being  the  fun-maker  in  chief. 

Trixie  Friganza  is  the  same  young  Trix, 
reviving  some  of  her  old  tricks,  touching  up 
some  of  the  later  ones,  and  treating  us  as 
handsomely  as  usual  in  respect  to  clothes  by 
gradually  removing  successive  layers  of  gar- 
ments until  she  gets  down  to  a  g^'mnasium 
suit.  And — oh  yes,  to  be  sure — Trixie  has 
iiow  comfortably  renounced  her  black  wig  and 
appears  with  her  snowy  fleece  bobbed,  some- 
how making  her  almost  if  not  quite  a  younger 
woman. 

A  real  gem  on  the  programme  is  the  Marga 
Waldron-George  Halprin  act  This  consists 
of  a  series  of  beautiful  dances  by  the  pre- 
miere danseuse,  which  are  executed  to  first- 
class  piano  selections  played  with  high  artistic 
skill  by  Mr.  Halprin.  Thus  these  two  genuine 
artists  joined  in  interpretation  ,  of  Liszt's 
"Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody,"  the  man  play- 
ing, the  woman  dancing,  with  an  unusual 
artistic    finish. 

I  don't  suppose  anybody  got  the  Tragedy 
Dance  from  the  programme,  for  they  just  give 
one  lightning  flash  between  dances,  and  then 
the  house  is  dark.  But  everjnhing  in  the  act, 
including  the  perfectly  stunning  costumes  of 
the  dancer  and  the  piano  numbers  rendered  by 
Mr.  Halprin,  was  of  superlative  quality.  A 
single  but  striking  set  added  a  finishing  touch, 
and  if  an  artist  should  paint  the  final  stage 
picture,  the  black  velvet  curtain,  the  brilliant 
red  stairway,  its  color  intensively  repeated  in 
the  plumage  of  a  rarely  beautiful  live  parrot 
on  its  perch  and  in  the  scarlet-shot  costume 
of  the  dancer,  it  would  infallibly  make  a  sen- 
sation. 


BE  GENTLE  TO  THE  ERRING. 


There  has  been  some  discussion  of  late  as 
to  whether  the  stage  director  who  licks  a  re- 
hearsing play  into  shape  is  justified  in  be- 
rating the  rehearsers,  damning  them,  and  in- 
dulging in  savage  personalities  as  a  vent  for 
the  nervous  irritability  they  have  provoked  in 
him. 

For  coaching  a  play  must  be  one  of  the 
most  tr>"'ng  and  ner^'e-frazzling  of  occupa- 
tions. L  is  an  effort  to  blend  individual  act- 
ing into  team  work;  to  make  the  inchoate 
flowing  and  cohesive ;  to  reduce  the  rough  and 
unfinis:  3d  to  a  state  of  high  polish;  to  make 
a    groi  -    of   possibly   self-absorbed,    egotistic 


people  unite  zealously  in  throwing  into  promi- 
nence a  story  and  characters  that  are  going 
to  leave  some  of  them  among  the  subordi- 
nates. It  means  correcting  faulty  diction, 
gestures,  attitudes,  inflections,  intonations.  It 
means  planning  exits,  entrances,  groupings, 
deportment.  It  means  making  the  murmurers 
raise  tlicir  voices,  and  the  shouters  lower 
theirs.  It  means  passing  verdicts  on  the  natu- 
ral hair  or  the  wigs  of  the  performers;  on 
their  clothes,  and  various  apparently  trifling 
but  really  important  details  about  their  gen- 
eral mien  and  actions. 

And  everything  must  be  timed  to  the  sec- 
ond, for  the  slightest  break  in  the  carefully 
planned  flow  of  speech  and  action  means  a 
crack  in  the  illusion  ;  the  dread  of  the  sensi- 
tive player. 

Yet  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  ail  the 
necessary  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  es- 
sential qualities  of  leadership  in  a  stage  di- 
rector uninflaraed  by  ebullitions  of  nervous 
unreasoning  wrath,  which  antagonize  the 
player  and  lessen  the  self-control  that  he 
needs  to  maintain  so  as  to  be  able  to  act. 

And  that,  indeed,  is  the  trouble  with  the 
violent,  hectoring  stage  director;  merely  a 
lack  of  self-control. 

They  say  that  George  Foster  Piatt  is  one  of 
the  best  stage  directors  in  the  United  States. 
I  saw  him  in  action  twice  ;  once  in  1908.  and 
a  dozen  years  later,  when  his  nervous  system 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  had 
considerable  inroads  made  on  it.  Both  times 
he  was  the  pink  of  courtesy,  and  the  players 
responded  by  equal  most  careful  and  willing 
effort.  Not  once  did  he  affront  a  player's 
self-respect  by  his  method  of  correction ; 
something  which  is  really  unpardonable. 

Mr.  Piatt's  is  the  modern  method.  An- 
other fine  example  is  Ira  Hards,  a  one-time 
Californian,  now  manager  for  Erlanger.  He 
is  the  en.i'odiment  of  consideration,  and  in 
staging  a  plaj-  rarely  raises  his  voice.  It  is 
evident  that  the  old  school  shouting-and- 
damning  director  is  passing  away.  He  is  a 
has-been.  He  still  has  place  and  power,  but 
when  he  is  retired  the  younger  men  who  will 
take  his  place  will  be  expected  to  get  results 
— which  the  old-school  exponents  claim  can't 
be  done — without  berating  offenders.  And 
now  it  seems  that  American  observers  in  Lon- 
don report  a  pacific  and  courteous,  even 
kindly  attitude  on  the  part  of  British  coach- 
ing producers,  who  do  not  think  for  a  moment 
of  indulging  in  wrathful  hello  wings  and 
heated  abuse  when  things  go  wrong. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  worth  while  for  the 
old-style  American  director  to  study  to  ac- 
quire self-control. 

A  RUSSIAN  NOVELTY. 


A  tremendous  hit  has  been  made  in  New 
York  by  a  group  of  Russians — entertainers, 
we  will  call  them — who  give  a  performance  at 
the  new  Forty-Ninth  Street  Theatre,  which  is 
called  by  its  Parisian  name,  "Chauve-Souris." 
The  troupe  is  headed  by  a  Russianized  Ar- 
menian named  Nikita  Balieff  and  his  Russian 
partner,   Wavitch. 

Balieff,  a  dozen  years  ago,  had  a  company 
of  vaudeville  artists  giving  lively  and  amusing 
entertainments  in  Moscow,  which  achieved 
such  a  vogue  that  the  court  grandees  used  to 
import   them    occasionally   to    Petrograd. 

Like  many  another  theatrical  troupe,  the 
"Chauve-Souris" — a  name  bestowed  upon 
them  during  their  Paris  run,  and  wisely  re- 
tained— were  scattered  like  dry  leaves  in  a 
gust  when  the  war  broke  out.  But  Balieff 
succeeded  in  gathering  some  of  them — and 
possibly  otners  that  did  not  belong  to  tht, 
original  company — together,  and  with  their 
apparently  casual  and  entirely  unstereotyped 
comicalities  they  captured  Paris.  London, 
however,  did  not  fall  for  it.  but  New  Yorkers, 
especially  the  professionals  of  tne  stage,  adore 
"Chauve-Souris,"  and  liberally  patronize  it. 

The  Chauve-Sourians  dance,  joke,  sing, 
joke,  play,  joke,  and  throw  in  other  features 
of   an   original   flavor. 

Balieff  has  the  showman's  instinct,  and  is 
well  aware  that  if  he  can  preserve  the  essence 
of  what  made  his  merry  show  go  in  Moscow 
and  Petrograd  he  can  make  it  go  here.  And 
he  succeeds.  There  is  nothing  formal  about 
it,  and  occasionally  the  audience  becomes  vo- 
cal  and  takes  a  hand. 

And  now,  we  hear,  the  Chauve-Sourians, 
aware,  probably,  of  the  friendly  and  inter- 
ested attitude  of  San  Franciscans  toward  the 
Russian  opera  troupe,  intend  to  go  on  an  ex- 
tended tour  which  will  reach  as  far  as  this 
city. 

Good  for  "Chauve-Souris."  Only,  I  think, 
Balieff  will  need  to  coach  himself  up  a  little 
on  local  slogans,  and  study  the  portraits  of 
our  most  genial  and  jocose  men  about  town. 
For  in  New  York  there  has  been,  on  oc- 
casions, a  lively  rattle  of  witty  personalities 
from  the  stage  to  the  audience  and  from  the 
audience  to  the  stage  which  greatly  added  to 
the    general    hilarity. 


DECAMERON  NIGHTS. 


"Decameron  Nights"  has  a  wicked  sound, 
but  a  merely  conventionally  romantic  play, 
made  from  the  welding  of  several  of  the  De- 
cameron stories  into  one,  has  been  written  by 


an  American  theatre  manager  named  Robert 
McLaughlin. 

The  astute  Mr.  McLaughlin  evidently  recog- 
nized the  drawing  power  of  his  material,  but 
he  has  retained  the  picturesque  atmosphere 
and  medieval  flavor  of  the  original,  while 
carefully  eliminating  the  unabashed  candor 
with  which  Boccacio  related  the  detailed  love 
adventures  of  his  characters. 

"Decameron  Nights,"  therefore,  is  an  essay 
in  old  world,  picturesque  romanticism.  The 
story  sounds  like  a  reversion  to  drama  un- 
affected by  modern  tastes.  It  seems  to  bor- 
row something  from  Maeterlinck's  strange, 
haunting  fairy-tale  dramas,  although  without 
their  mystic  psychology-.  It  is  suggestive  of 
the  "Arabian  Nights,"  and  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if  Robert  McLaughlin  had  borrowed  a 
leaf  from  D'Annunzio  in  planning  the 
stately  and  ornate  setting  for  "Decameron 
Nights." 

The  identity  of  Willette  Kershaw,  who  plays 
one  of  the  two  leading  female  roles,  ought  to 
be  of  some  interest  to  San  Franciscans,  for 
she  played  a  prolonged  engagement  here  as 
leading  lady  to  a  stock  company  out  at  the 
Valencia,  a  year  or  so  after  the  fire,  when 
there  were  no  downtown  theatres.  The  Amer- 
ican actress  has  been  for  some  time  in  Lon- 
don, where  she  has  become  a  favorite.  She 
pleased  the  Londoners  by  her  assumption  of 
the  character  of  the  artless  native  girl  in 
"The  Bird  of  Paradise,"  and  her  name  turns 
up  continually  in  stage  news  from  London. 

As  I  remember  her,  Willette  Kershaw  was 
tall,  willowy,  ven,-  pretty,  undeveloped  in  tech- 
nique, unremarkable  in  native  talent,  but  well 
suited  to  the  stage  and  full  of  sex  charm. 
I  remember  her  particularly  as  making  an  ap- 
propriately alluring  appeal  in  the  character  of 
the  heroine  in  Molnar's  "The   Devil." 


energy  the  work  depended,  broke  down  in 
health.  Your  true  philanthropist  will  gener- 
ally find  that  work  without  pay — unless  it  be 
of  a  self-glorifying  nature — will  receive  little 
cooperation,  even  from  the  bored  rich  who 
are  trying  to  kill  time. 

The  children's  theatre  now  under  way  is 
part  of  the  August  Heckscher  Foundation,  and 
is  being  built  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fourth  Street.  It  is  to  seat  700, 
will  present  both  picture  and  spoken  plays — ■ 
all  to  be  chosen  for  and  adapted  to  the 
child's  taste — and  wards  of  the  Children's  So- 
ciety will  frequently  be  trained  to  play 
parts.  Altogether  a  most  commendable  and 
child-saving  undertaking. 


THE  RUSSIANS  IN  NEW  YORK. 


The  Russian  Grand  Opera  Company,  local 
notices  of  which,  during  its  San  Francisco  en- 
gagement, awakened  expectation  and  antici- 
pation in  the  East,  has  at  last  reached  New 
York,  after  seasons  in  several  of  the  big 
cities.  Philadelphia  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly appreciative,  advices  from  New  York 
not  having  yet  reached  here. 

The  unusual  circumstances  attending  this 
group  of  singers  has  surrounded  them  with  an 
aura  of  romantic  interest,  and  rather  disposed 
people  to  over-estimate  their  attainments, 
which,  although  in  some  individual  cases  most 
admirable,  do  not  collectively  reach  to  those 
possessed  by  the  singers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  and  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera 
Company. 

But  the  marked  Russian  characteristics  of 
the  singers  and  the  almost  completely  Slavic 
origin  of  the  in  some  cases  unfamiliar  operas 


A  CHILDREN'S  THEATRE. 

The   sapient  reporter,   who   is  generally   ex-  , 
tremely    young,    even    if    not    tender,    is    per-  I 
petually  announcing  that  such  and  such  a  the- 
atrical  event  is   happening  for   the   first  time.  , 
So  it  is  stated  that  the  first  children's  theatre 
in    New    York    City    will    be    inaugurated    in 
.\ugust,  whereas  six  or  eight  or  ten  years  ago  i 
a   children's   theatre  was   started  in   the   tene-  ! 
ment    district    by    some    devoted    women    who  j 
wanted  to   lend   wings  to  the  torpid  imagina-  | 
tions   of  the   hapless   little   street   denizens   in  [ 
the  slum  district.  | 

Only  a  nominal  charge  was  made,  the  work 
of  planning,  selecting,  and  coaching  plays  and 
superintending  the  construction  of  sets  and 
costumes  being  done  by  these  philanthropic 
women  and  some  volunteers  purely  as  a  labor 
of  love.  Two  women  in  particular  were 
identified  with  this  work,  but  I  only  remem- 
ber the  name  of  one  of  them.  Miss  Hertz. 

The  children  and  their  parents — such  of 
them  as  could  spare  the  time — were  pressed 
into  ser\-ice  to  assist  in  the  work.  All  the 
acting  was  done  by  children  who,  in  the  try- 
outs,  demonstrated  the  possession  of  teach- 
ableness   and    talent. 

Long  lines  of  blissfully  expectant  children 
used  to  stand  in  front  of  the  theatre — no 
doubt  improvised  out  of  a  vacant  store — and 
great  and  overwhelming  was  the  disappoint- 
ment when  no  more  could  be  admitted,  and 
dozens  and  scores  had  to  be  turned  away. 

It  was  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  work, 
and,  could  it  have  been  organized  and  widely 
extended,  might  have  saved  the  present  gen- 
eration of  painfully  precocious  youngsters 
from  their  premature  knowledge  of  various 
adult  emotions  in  life  which  should  not  be 
suggested  to   a  child's  perception. 

But  it  seems  that  those  who  had  instituted 
the   movement,    and   upon   whose   interest  and 


ESMOND'S 

"THE  CAKE  SHOP" 
253  Grant  Ave. 

We  offer  a  large  variety 
of  pies,  cakes  and  pastries 
— all  of  the  highest  quality 
and  flavor. 

"ECCLES  CAKES"  Our  Specialty 


WANTED- 

By  college  student,  position  as  tutor  dur- 
ing summer  vacation.  French,  English, 
History — specialties.  Whole  or  part  time 
work.  References.  Address  Box  585, 
Stanford    University,    Cal. 


FOR  SALE-COUNTRY  HOME 

Most  desirable  Countrj-  Home  in  San 
Ramon  Valley ;  13  acres ;  large  modern 
house ;  attractive  grounds ;  pears  and 
walnuts.  On  Highway  near  Walnut  Creek. 
P.O.  Box   116.  Walnut  Creek.     Phone  58. 


GOVERNESS  or  COMPANION 

High  school  teacher  desires  position  as  com- 
panion, governess  or  secretary  with  family 
traveling.  References  exchanged.  Box  Z,  The 
Argonaut,  207  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco, 


UNtVERSAL 


ENGLISH 
CASEMENTS 
and  Windows 
fcT  banks,  of- 
fices. Echools. 
hospitals,   eu. 


for  artistic  residences  and 
I      other  substantial  buildings 


Made  in  ^varied  designs 
to    meet    all    conditions 


TALL 


Steel  Casements 

Coast  Representatives 

J.E.  DWAN.  Los  Angreles  F.  T.  CROWE  &  CO..  Tacoma  and  Seattle 

WATERHOnSE-WLLCOS  CO.,  San  Francisco  J.  McCKAKEN.  Portland 

Crittall  Casement  Window  Co.,  Detroit,  Manufacturers 
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they  give  make  their  advent  to  each  city  they 
visit  something  of  an  event. 

Miss  Burskaya,  who  was  generally  yielded 
the  palm  here  in  San  Francisco  as  the  best 
of  the  women  artists  of  the  company,  was 
praised  by  a  Philadelphia  critic  for  making 
her  Carmen  "a  sorceress  and  she-devil  incar- 
nate." Miss  Burskaya,  by  the  way,  has  been 
secured  by  Signor  Merola  to  sing  in  the  out- 
door season  consisting  of  four  operas  to  be 
given  in  a  few  weeks  at  the  stadium  at  Palo 
Alto.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


AmericBQ  Polk  Songs. 

Grace  Wood-Jess,  the  American  diseuse, 
who  is  said  to  be  doing  for  the  folk  songs 
and  stories  of  America  what  Yvette  Guil- 
bert  did  for  those  of  France,  will  make  her 
debut  in  San  Francisco  on  May  31st  before 
the  University  Fine  Arts  Society,  in  the  Hotel 
St.    Francis    ballroom. 

The  visiting  artist  is  a  newcomer  to  San 
Francisco,  but  her  fame  in  the  East  is  well 
established.  She  interprets  American  planta- 
tion songs  and  stories  and  the  folklore  songs 
of  the  old  world,  her  mezzo-soprano  voice 
adding  to  the  value  of  her  intepretation.  She 
sings  in  the  costume  of  each  period.  One  of 
the  costumes  worn  by  Miss  Jess  is  of  special 
interest;  inasmuch  as  it  was  once  the  property 
of  Mrs.  Lincoln  while  she  was  mistress  of 
the  White  House.  Another  is  copied  from  a 
painting  of  a  French  belle  of  1700.  Miss 
Grace  Adele  Freeby,  the  composer-pianist, 
will  accompany   Miss  Jess. 


Of  Mexican  petroleum  produced  in  1921 
74  per  cent,  came  to  the  United  States  and 
but  4  per  cent,  went  to  Great  Britain. 


pOLUMBlA  THEATRE  ■-*&»"" 

^^    GeUT  at  Mason  Phone  Franklin  1  SO 

Beg.    Monday,    May   29— Mats.   Wed.    and    Sat. 

Final    Production    Henry    Miller    Season 
First  presentation  on  any  English-speaking  stage 

HENRY  EATAILLE'S   GREAT   PLAY 

"LA  TENDRESSE" 

With    a    distinguished    cast    including 
BLANCHE  BATES      RUTH   CHATTERTON 
HENRY  MILLER        BRUCE  McRAE 


■■■■■■■■■— »■■■■■■■■■■! 

TSAN  FRANCISCO 


i 


y"*®<l[)WMm.GxautX,  i 


"daily"  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    2Sc   TO    $1.25 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN  DRESS 
CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


MUSIC  FESTIVAL  AT 

STANFORD  STADIUM 

(Stanford  University) 

GRAND  OPERA 


^■*^"u„e3-"rPAGLIACCr' 

with  Ballet  Divertissement 

^^-•L-e  7-"CARMEN" 


^"*^^-o,  10-"  FAUST" 


''-"^"L-eie-^CARMEN" 

with 

Giovanni  Martinelli 

World  Famous   Tenor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company 

(Will  Appear  at  All  Performances) 

And  Other  Famous  Artists 
Including 

BALLESTER  ROTHIER 

BOURSKAJA  SAROYA 

FERNANDA  STRAUSS 

ARGAIX  CAROSSIO 

GAETANO  MEROLA  (Director) 

SEATS  NOW  ON  SALE 

At  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.,S.  F.,  Oakland  and  San 

Jose:  Crandall's,  Palo  Alto,  and  Book  Store  on 

Campus 

Prices:    $S.  $3,  $2,  $1  (No  War  Tax) 

Special    trains    and   excursion   rates    from    San 

Francisco  to   Stadium   tmd   return  on  nights  of 

performances  via  Southern  Pacific. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Thaatra. 

The  Henry  Miller  season  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  enters  upon  its  final  week  on  Monday 
night  with  the  first  production  in  English  of 
Henry  Bataille's  play,  "La  Tendresse."  The 
cast  is  a  distinguished  one,  headed  by  the 
four-star  constellation  of  Blanche  Bates,  Ruth 
Chatterton,  Henry  Miller,  and  Bruce  McRae. 
Next  Saturday  night's  performance  will  mark 
the  last  one  of  the  season. 

The  one  and  only  Elsie  Janis,  who  endeared 
herself  to  millions  of  soldiers  during  the  war, 
will  be  seen  at  the  Columbia  for  two  weeks, 
beginning  Monday  night,  June  5th. 

In  her  new  song-and-dance  show  Miss  Janis 
has  Americanized  some  of  the  successes  in 
which  she  appeared  in  London  and  Paris. 
Some  of  the  players  upon  whom  Miss  Janis 
depends  for  her  support  are  Jurien  Thayer, 
Gus  Shy,  Charles  Lawrence,  Bradley  Knoche, 
Monk  Watson,  Herbert  Goff,  Duane  Nelson, 
W.  Dornfeld,  Lane  McLeod,  Red  Murdock, 
Francis  Miller,  Lewis  Reid,  James  Nash,  and 
Chester  Grady.  Besides  these  there  are 
enough  pretty  girls  to  give  the  performance 
real  charm  and  grace. 


The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

Wellington  Cross,  formerly  of  Cross  and 
Josephine,  one  of  the  best-known  teams  in 
vaudeville  and  musical  comedy,  is  on  next 
week's  bill. 

Mason  and  Shaw  offer  an  act  of  songs  and 
dances  called  "All   for  a   Girlie." 

Frank  Wilcox  is  going  to  put  on  an  entirely 
new  comedy  playlet  for  his  second  week's  stay 
here.  It  is  entitled  "Ssh-h  !"  and  is  said  to  be 
quite   as  intriguing  as  its  name. 

Billy  Frawley  and  Edna  Louise  will  offer  a 
one-act  playlet  called  "Seven  A.  M."  Here 
the  author  has  gone  to  the  hotel  lobby  and 
taken  the  night  clerk  from  behind  the  desk 
and  the  cigar  girl  from  behind  the  counter 
and  by  writing  incidents  of  their  lives  has 
made  a  sketch  of  accumulating  interest  with 
F.ijarkling  dialogue. 

With  her  new  act,  "My  Little  Bag  o'  Trix." 
Trixie  Friganza  is  to  make  the  Orpheum  re- 
sound with  merriment  again  next  week. 

Bert  and  Flo  May  are  aerialists,  but  this 
term  may  be  used  only  as  a  matter  of  classi- 
fication. They  are  so  different  from  the 
usual  run  of  aerialists  that  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  place  them  under  some  other  heading. 
Their  work  is  full  of  new   ideas. 

The  Luster  Brothers  are  brilliant  in  their 
line,     /vudiences  have  called  them  unique. 

Marga  Waldron  is  a  premiere  danseuse.  A 
premiere  danseuse  is  primarily  a  ballet  dancer 
and  a  ballet  dancer  must  be  at  home  on  her 
toes.  Miss  Waldron  is  assisted  by  George 
Halprin. 


Revolver  and  Poem. 
It  is  not  so  difficult  to  understand  the  urge 
that  has  driven  Mr.  Charles  Noe  Daly  to  col- 
lect 1 300  weapons,  as  he  sights  down  Ser- 
geant Bailey's  old  four-barreled  revolver. 
Any  one  who  sees  him  then,  says  the  New 
York  Tribune,  knows  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
bit  of  iron  and  wood  in  his  hand,  but  a  magic 
motion-picture  machine  that  projects  for  him 
the  same  vision  that  enabled  Tennyson  to 
write   "The   Defense  of  Lucknow." 

"Remember    Tennyson's    'The    Defense    of 
Lucknow'?"    asked    Mr.    Daly,    and    began    to 
recite  : 
Mine !     Yes,  mine!     Counter-mine !     Down !     Down 

and  creep  thro  the  hole. 
Keep    the   revolver    in    hand !      You   can    hear   him, 

the    murderous   mole ! 
Quiet,  ah,  quiet — wait  till  the  point  of  the  pickaxe 

be  thro! 
Click    with    tlie    pick,    coming    nearer    and    nearer 

again  than  before — ■ 
Now    let    it    speak,    and    you    fire,    and    the    dark 

pioneer   is  no    more! 
And    ever    upon    the    topmost    roof    our    banner    of 

England  blew. 

.As  Mr.  Daly  recited  he  had  been  holding  in 
his  hand  a  four-shot  hand-revolving  pistol, 
made  by  Holland  &  Holland  of  London,  with 
the  British  proof  mark  on  the  barrel.  It  had 
a  large  centre  hammer  with  a  safety  catch 
and    a    folding   trigger. 

"This  is  the  revolver  referred  to  in  Tenny- 
son's poem.  The  episode  described  occurred 
during  the  Indian  mutiny,  when  the  residency 
at  Lucknow  was  undermined  by  the  Sepoys. 
The  refugees  knew  that  this  tunnel  was  being 
driven,  but  felt  that  their  only  hope  of  sal- 
vation was  to  wait  until  the  enemy  had  com- 
pleted it,  and  if  possible  to  kill  them,  as  they 
had  to  come  through  it  one  by  one.  A  guard 
was  left  night  and  day.  As  the  pick  broke 
through  Sergeant  Bailey  was  on  guard  with 
this  revolver.  He  killed  the  two  Sepoys  and 
their  bodies  blocked  the  entrance,  saving  the 
residency  and  the  occupants." 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  year  1483 
is  the  birth  date  of  three  such  various 
geniuses  as  Rabelais.  Luther,  and  Raphael, 
Rabelais  was  born  in  Chinon,  which  was  the 
historic  meeting  spot  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  the 
Dauphin   Charles. 

-<«>■ 

The  seismograph  at  Georgetown  University 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  and 
delicate  instruments  in  the  world. 


Qulller-Couch  on  Prohibition. 
Under  enforced  prohibition  the  United 
States  will  never  produce  a  great  literature, 
is  the  deduction  that  could  be  drawn  from 
the  controversy  between  the  president  of  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  and  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch,  novelist  (known  as  "Q")  and  professor 
of  English  literature  at  Cambridge,  if  one  be- 
lieves  the  latter's  arguments. 

The  Wesleyan  president  asked,  "Am  I,  be- 
cause I  am  a  teetotaler,  cut  off  from  under- 
standing all  that  is  good  to  understand  in 
Swift  or  in  other  writers?  Is  Shakespeare  a 
closed  book  to  me  because  I  am  a  total  ab- 
stainer ?*• 

"Yes,"  answers  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch, 
"I  do  hold  that  the  total  abstainer  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  imperfectly  equipped  for  high 
literature  because  high  literature,  both  in  its 
creation  and  its  full  enjoyment,  demands  total 
manhood  of  which  teetotal  manhood  is  ob- 
\iously  a   modification." 

"I  speak  only  of  literature,"  proceeds  "Q," 
"because  that,  and  not  omniscience,  is  the  one 
worldly  business  in  which  I  can  pretend  to  any 
competence,  but  I  might  widen  my  position  to 
a  national  one  and  ask  what  kind  of  civiliza- 
tion our  one  positively  teetotal  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Turk,  has."  He  then  cites  Turkish 
rule  in  Armenia,  and  mentions  Russia  as  an- 
other example  of  prohibition.  "My  position," 
he  says,  "is  that  man  is  in  the  world  to  enjoy 
ill  that  this  world  can  give,  so  that  he  use 
it  temperately;  that  temptation  to  excess  in- 
heres^ in  every  pleasure,  and  that  man's  busi- 
ness is  to  understand  this  and  regulate  his  life 
accordingly." 

Quiller-Couch  cites  passages  from  Milton  in 
praise  of  moderate  indulgence  in  wine,  and 
asks  why  "Christ  gladdened  the  feast  by  turn- 
ing water  into  wine?" 

Finally  he  calls  upon  the  Wesleyan  presi- 
dent to  name  six  great  poets  and  six  critics 
who  have  been  total  abstainers. — New  York 
Times. 


Changing  Russia. 
Mr.  Arthur  Ransome,  who  has  lately  re- 
turned to  this  country  from  Russia,  gives  an 
account  of  the  new  conditions  in  Moscow, 
says  the  Manchester  Guardian.  The  city  is 
now  extraordinarily  different  from  the  old 
Moscow  of  the  Communist  experiment,  with 
boarded  windows  and  a  few  half-empty  Soviet 
shops.  It  is  now  under  the  regime  of  Tsar 
Nep,  the  popular  name  for  Novaya  Ekono- 
mitcheskaya  Politika,  or  New  Economic 
Policy.  Under  this  new  rule  the  city  is  fever- 
ishly alive.  Industrial  conscription  has  gone, 
and  the  state  is  gradually  ridding  itself  of 
the  responsibility  of  nationalizing  the  fac- 
tories. Nearly  all  the  shops  are  open  and  are 
packed  with  supplies.  There  is  any  quantity 
of  food  and  toys  and  fashionable  clothing. 
Cafes  are  open  all  over  the  town.  The  chief 
cause  of  it  is  the  worthlessness  of  the  paper 
money.  Money  in  Moscow  decreases  in  value 
every  hour.  Consequently  when  the  small 
trader  sells  something  he  does  not  put  the 
price  of  it  in  the  till  and  let  it  grow  worth- 
less. Instead  he  rushes  out  to  buy  some- 
thing else,  so  that  he  keeps  his  capital  in 
goods.  The  fever  of  buying  and  selling  makes 
an  ugly  contrast  to  the  terrible  famine  of  the 
Volga  district.  If  there  were  any  money  or 
stability  behind  Tsar  Nep  of  Moscow,  people 
in  this  country  might  well  ask  why  some 
Russians  die  of  starvation  while  others  feast 
in  cafes.  But  the  city's  new  spurt  of  life 
has  little  enough  real  warmth  in  itself,  and 
still  less  that  can  be  utilized  to  lessen  the 
horror  of  the  famine  on  the  distant  Volga. 


Dunning  by  Suicide 

Can  it  be  possible  that  Germany  is  waiting 
for  her  creditors  to  try  to  collect  their  debts 
from  her  in  the  Cingalese  fashion?  What  a 
chance ! 

The  creditor  of  Ceylon  goes  to  the  man 
who  owes  him  money,  holding  in  his  hand 
neungala  leaves,  an  extremely  poisonous  plant, 
and  declares  that,  if  not  paid  immediately, 
he'll  poison  himself. 

The  debtor  at  once  pays  up.  In  other  lands 
he  would  very  likely  laugh  at  his  creditor. 
but  in  Ceylon  there  is  a  law  which  imposes 
an  enormous  fine  upon  the  person  who  is  the 
cause  of  another's  suicide. 

It  therefore  never  happens  that  a  creditor 
actually  swallows  the  terrible  neungala  leaves 
before    his   debtor.      The   debtor   always   pays. 


Real  Zionism. 
The  remedy  for  the  distressing  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  Eastern  Europe  does  not  lie 
as  I  see  it,  in  Zionism,  which  to  my  mind  is 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The  remedy,  in  my 
opinion,  lies  in  making  every  country  where 
the  Jew  lives  his  Zion.  If  the  Jews  of  the 
Western  world,  backed  Iiy  the  non-Jews  wlio 
are  opposed  to  persecution  and  oppression, 
will  strive  for  equal  Jewish  civil  and  political 
rights  in  all  lands  for  all  peo|)!e,  the  need  for 
^.lonism  will  speedily  disappear.  That  the 
trend,  the  world  over,  is  along  these  very 
lines  is  evident.  Since  the  world  war.  the 
disabilities  of  the  Jews  in  Roumania  have 
been  wiped  out.  Under  the  Kerensky  regime 
in  Russia,  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen  all  anti- 
Jewish  laws  were  repealed  and  the  Jew  was 


placed  on  an  equality  in  all  matters  civil  and 
political  with  all  other  Russians.  The  Bol- 
shevists, with  all  their  sins,  have  not  changed 
the  civil  or  political  status  of  the  Jew,  estab- 
lished by  Kerensky.  Today  the  Jew  in  Russia, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  can  live  in 
any  part  of  Russia,  can  hold  any  position 
under  the  government,  can  own  and  cultivate 
land  anywhere  in  that  country  ;  and  the  rec- 
ords will  show  that  many  Jews  are  now  en- 
gaged in  Russian  agriculture  and  that  the 
number  of  Jewish  farmers  in  that  country  is 
steadily  increasing. — Harris  Weinstock  in  a 
Letter  to  the  American  Hebrew. 
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Do  you  read 

cigar 

advertisements  ? 


There  are  a  great  many  cigar 
advertisements  in  the  pa- 
pers these  days,  and  most 
of  them,  as  you  have  prob- 
ably noticed,talk  a  lot  about 
"Mild  Havana,"  "Havana 
Blend,"  "Havana  FiUed," 
in  fact  you'll  find  the  word 
"Havana"  stuck  in  some- 
where in  almost  every  one. 

We  are  more  fortunate 
than  a  good  many  other 
cigar  advertisers  because  we 
have  a  real  story  to  tell  about 
Gato,  and  we  are  going  to 
tell  it  to  cigar  smokers  who 
like  a  cigar  that  is  all  pure 
Havana  leaf  through  and 
through.  Read  the  story  in 
"Gato  Gossip"  every  week. 

All  we  want  to  say  to 
you  now  is  this: 

If  you  'want  a  Clear 

Havana  don't  buy  a 

near  Havana 

BUY  A 

GATO 

S.  BACHMAN  6?  CO.,  INC. 
Pacific  Coast  Distributors 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


It  is  a  relief  to  report  a  sensible  thing  from 
London  femininity-.  According  to  a  cable  to 
the  New  York  Herald — it  was  as  novel  as 
that — a  tremendous  agitation  has  been  caused 
in  women's  circles  because  Englishwomen  re- 
fuse to  adopt  long  skirts  and  wasp  waists  as 
commanded  by  the  Paris  fashion  designers. 
We  fail  to  see  just  the  reason  for  the  tre- 
mendous agitation.  We  should  suppose  that 
if  Englishwomen  did  not  wish  to  wear  long 
skirts  and  cinch  their  waists,  all  they  would 
have  to  do  not  to  do  it  would  be  not  to  do  it. 
But  that  might  be  insufficient  justification  for 
a  cable  dispatch,  so  let  it  pass.  The  agitation, 
after  all,  seems  most  violent  among  some  of 
the  smarter  West  End  shops  which  have  gone 
long  of  fashionable  Paris  gowns,  to  find  that 
their  customers  sensibly  decline  to  buy  them. 
They  will  have  to  be  remodeled ;  and  any 
one  who  knows  how  a  London  shopkeeper 
loathes  you  when  you  don't  buy  his  goods,  or 
how  he  or  any  other  Englishman  hates  to 
change  his  plans,  can  understand  the  flow  of 
Episcopalian  profanity  which  must  have 
floated  out  on  the  atmosphere  of  Bond  Street 
from  the  doorways  of  the  shops  that  trusted 
to  a  shift  of  fashion  once  too  often.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  short  skirt 
has  come  to  stay.  Nothing  since  Sapho  and 
Zaza  burst  upon  the  world  twentj'  years  ago 
has  done  so  much  to  add  zest  to  life,  to  make 
our  streets  attractive  and  to  give  interest  to 
windy  days,  muddy  pavements,  and  the  load- 
ing of  street-cars.  The  circumference  of  the 
waist  is  of  minor  importance,  although  it  has 
its  interest  But  the  short  skirt  is  a  matter 
of  national,  nay  of  international,  joy  and 
pride.  To  the  too  thin  or  to  the  too  fat  of 
ankle,  to  those  of  billiard-cue  formation  or 
built  on  the  plan  of  beef-to-the-boof,  to  the 
conspicuously  knock-kneed  or  bow-legged,  it 
has  been  trj-ing.  But  wide  and  careful  ob- 
ser\'ation  at  street  crossings  and  other  places 
of  vantage  convinces  us  that  they  are  in  the 
minoritj^  The  vast  majority  of  women  have 
curves  and  contours  worth  revealing,  which 
'*  'twere  shame  in  this  clay  carcass  prisoned 
to  abide,"  or  something  to  that  effect.  These 
modem  rompers  are  great.  A  return  to  the 
old  street  sweepers  of  twent\'  years  ago  is  un- 
thinkable.    Look  at  the  Charles  Dana  Gibson 
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pictures  of  that  epoch,  and  laugh.  Whj' 
should  women  surrender  anything  they 
have  attained  of  additional  beauty,  sanitation, 
and  comfort  for  the  sake  of  the  Paris  dress- 
makers or  the  silk  mills  of  Paterson,  New 
Jersey?  The  short  skirt  is  a  sensible  thing, 
and  the  women  that  refuse  to  lengthen  it  are 
sensible  women.  It  has  gone  about  far 
enough,  however.  When  Coney  Island  opened 
this  month  four  girls  appeared  in  skirts  made 
of  straw,  and  were  chased  to  their  dressing- 
rooms.  We  should  think  they  would  have 
been  chased  farther  than  that. 


Meanwhile  Lady  Doyle,  wife  of  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle,  says  that  in  Heaven  women  will 
not  wear  anything  at  all.  Not  even  a  sheet. 
That  has  long  been  our  notion  of  it.  We  can 
not  conceive  of  ghostly  clothes.  It  seems 
necessar\-  for  a  returned  spook  to  wear  a 
sheet  when  materialized,  but  possibly  that  has 
been  a  mistake  of  the  mediums ;  thej'  have 
made  a  few.  Lady  Doyle  says  ever\-  woman 
will  be  twent>-five  years  old,  and  verj'  beau- 
tiful. How^,  then,  will  some  of  them  be  recog- 
nized ?  She  does  not  say.  But  the  gray  hair 
and  the  wrinkles  will  disappear,  and  the  lime 
that  has  hardened  the  arteries  of  age  will  be 
left  in  this  world.  That  is  a  good  arrange- 
ment, and  it  will  stop  all  this  fuss  about 
high  blood  pressure.  Wan  cheeks  will  be  rosy 
once  more.  And  the  matter  of  second  wives 
is  all  straightened  out.  to  the  great  comfort 
of  many  a  remarried  person.  How  many 
women  have  feared  to  die  because  they  did 
not  know  which  husband  of  two  or  several 
they  might  have  to  hook  up  with  ?  Well,  it  is 
going  to  be  all  right.  If  we  can  dodge 
Deacon  Voliva's  orthodox  hell  we  shall  find 
things  neatly  arranged.  Every  woman  will 
find  her  true  soul  mate.  When  one  thinks  of 
the  trouble  that  has  been  caused  and  the 
time  that  has  been  lost  through  soul-mate 
hunting  in  this  world,  it  is  evident  that  Lady 
Doyle's  Heaven  is  going  to  afford  great  relief 
and  more  time  for  business.  Says  Lady 
Doyle:  "If  a  man  finds  his  true  soul  mate 
in  his  second  wife,  his  first  is  not  unhappy. 
She  may  love  him  always,  but  she  will  have 
found  some  one  else  there  whom  she  loves 
even  more  deeply.  In  Heaven  there  is  a  soul 
mate  for  every  man  and  woman."  Well, 
that's  fine.  That  bears  the  rosy  promise  of 
hope  to  every  old  maid.  And  all  so  simple. 
It  is  a  revelation.  If  anything  is  lacking  it 
can  be  added.  All  these  things,  and  more  of 
like  nature,  are  being  taught  by  Lady  Doyle 
to  her  children,  aged  thirteen,  eleven,  and 
nine.  This  is  an  idyllic  example  of  the  sweet 
nature  of  the  home,  and  the  value  of  home 
education. 


Meanwhile,  also,  over  in  London's  East 
End  they  are  not  bothering  about  the  length 
of  skirts  nor  the  lingerie  of  spooks,  but  the 
soul-mate  problem  goes  on  as  usual.  Mrs. 
'Awkins  says  of  Mrs.  'Arris,  who  lives  in  the 
same  court :  "  *Ere's  Mrs.  'Arris  wiv  a 
fresh-blacked  heye.  an'  'er  'usband  three 
months  in  goal.     Scan'Ious,  Hi  calls  it." 


Back  in  1912  James  Doyle  of  Everett, 
Illinois  (no  relation  to  Sir  .A.rthur  and  Lady 
Doyle),  hired  a  mule  of  J.  R.  Morris  of 
Meersfield.  When  Morris  tried  to  get  it  back 
he  had  to  replevin  it.  The  sheriff's  deputy- 
appears  to  have  seized  the  wTong  mide.  At 
any  rate,  Doyle  said  he  got  a  four-year-old 
when  he  should  have  taken  a  two-year-old; 
and  he  took  an  appeal,  or  brought  a  new  suit 
or  something  of  the  litigious  sort,  to  recover 
his  right  and  proper  animal.  The  extra  two 
years  did  not  seem  a  detriment,  although 
the  mule  was  brought  thereby  two  years 
nearer  the  grave — inasmuch  as,  according  to 
a  classic  author,  "no  one  ever  saw  a  dead 
mule  or  a  dead  plumber."  This  mule,  how- 
ever, died.  Which  mule?  Impossible  to  say 
whether  it  was  Doyle's  or  the  one  belonging 
to  Morris.  That  did  not  stop  the  litigation, 
for  whichever  mule  died  there  was  one  left ; 
a  mule  whose  precise  age  was  in  dispute  and 
incapable  of  being  settled  by  two  years.  Four 
times  the  case  was  tried  and  appealed,  and 
two  of  the  judges  who  had  to  hear  it  died. 
Perhaps  in  Lady  Doyle's  Heaven  they  have 
found  James  Doyle's  mule  and  long  ago  have 
determined  that  it  was  Morris' ;  or  they  have 
found  Morris'  mule  and  now  know  it  was 
Doyle's  :  or  that  Doyles'  mule  is  Doj'le's  and 
is  dead,  or  that  Morris'  mule  is  Morris'  and  is 
not:  or  that  Morris'  mule  is  dead  and  Doyle's 
mule  still  lives — O  hang  it,  let  Lady  Doyle 
settle  it.  Morris  died  in  Paris,  the  other  day, 
and  in  Lady  Doyle's  Heaven  we  have  no 
doubt  his  soul  rejoined  his  mule;  if  it  was 
his  that  died  and  not  Doyle's.  But  the 
court  and  Doyle  ought  to  be  apprised  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  It  is  up  to  some  me- 
dium now  to  announce  with  a  few  hee-haws 
which  mule  is  which,  and  stop  the  mounting 
bill  of  costs. 


There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  the  Ger- 
man intelligentsia  because  Lithuanians  have 
"annexed"  Kant.  The  great  philosopher  was 
born   in   Konigsberg. 


The  total  wealth  of  Japan  has  been  reported 
as  86,077,000,000  yen.  The  imperial  family's 
fortune  is  estimated  at  346,000,000  yen. 


A  WILD  HORSE  OF  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN. 


To  THE  New  York  Herald:  The  spectacu- 
lar wild  horse  of  the  Western  plains  belongs 
to  fiction,  as  you  say,  but  I  know  one  true 
ston,-   of   the   kind. 

In  the  early  '60s  my  father  was  in  charge 
of  my  grandfather's  cattle  herds  of  more  than 
6000  grazing  animals  on  the  San  Joaquin 
plains  in   California. 

The  original  Indian  ponies  were  descend- 
ants from  mares  and  stallions  escaped  from 
the  earliest  Spanish  explorers  and  conquista- 
dores.  and  those  horses  were  descended  in 
Spain  from  old  Moorish  stock  which  had  its 
origin  in  Arabia.  The  animals  were  compar- 
atively small,  but  possessed  the  Arab's  un- 
weary  energ\'  and  great  carrying  ability.  It 
was  that  stock  that  became  the  Indian  ponj' 
of  the  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  wild 
horse  of  the  Far  West,  the  smaller  cayuse  of 
the  Oregon  and  Washington  country.  Natu- 
rally it  degenerated  in  appearance  through 
lack  of  special  selection  in  the  sires,  but  it 
retained  its  stamina  and  small  feet  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  I  recall  seeing  a  broncho 
of  this  strain  at  the  end  of  a  ride  of  114 
miles  completed  in  one  day  from  Arroyo 
Grande  to  Santa  Barbara  carrying  a  rider  who 
must  have  weighed  about  150  pounds.  That 
was  in  the  'SOs. 

There  was  one  splendid,  fleet  animal  roving 
the  Sierra  foothills  of  the  east  side  of  the 
San  Joaquin  in  the  early  '60s,  and  rewards 
were  offered  for  his  capture  or  killing,  as 
this  rather  mythical  Adonis  in  horseflesh  con- 
tinued to  make  night  forays  down  into  the 
valleys  and  lure  away  small  bevies  of  ad- 
miring range  mares. 

I  recall  my  father  relating  in  1 879,  not 
long  before  he  died  and  many  years  before 
any  wild  horse  fiction  stories,  his  personal 
experiences  in  the  pursuit  and  eventual  cap- 
ture and  subduing  of  this  great  wild  stallion, 
and  later  verification  has  come  to  me  in  con- 
versation with  old  timers  of  the  plains  of 
that  period  when  my  father,  then  champion 
rough  rider  and  ropeman  of  the  Far  West 
and  international  champion  over  the  greatest 
horsemen  in  Mexico,  was  known  as  Judge  of 
the  Plains  and  King  of  the  Plains. 

He  glimpsed  the  wild  stallion  once  in  day- 
li2:ht  and  rode  hard  in  pursuit,  hoping  to  get 
close  enough  to  throw  his  riata.  But  the 
wild  stallion  had  too  much  start  and  was  too 
fleet  in  the  rough  going.  The  day  was  ver\' 
hot  and  the  fine  animal  used  in  pursuit  prac- 
tically was  ruined  by  that  day's  tremendous 
efforts.  Selecting  the  best  horse  in  his  herd 
and  biding  his  time  in  the  foothills,  my  father 
later  succeeded  in  coming  upon  the  wild 
stallion  at  comparatively  close  range. 

He  gave  pursuit  and  rode  hard  till  he  cor- 
nered the  animal  in  a  canon,  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Stanislaus  River.  I  think, 
and  there  lassoed  him.  He  had  a  thrilling 
struggle,  but  got  the  captive  to  camp,  later 
broke  him  to  saddle  and  kept  him  for  a  period 
in  boxstall  seclusion  in  Stockton,  grooming 
and  accentuating  the  magnificent  coat  and 
flowing  mane  and  tail.  Then  he  took  him  on 
the  river  boat  down  the  ninety  miles  or  more 
to  San  Francisco  and  spectacularly  rode  him 
up  Market  Street. 

Practically  it  had  cost  two  fine  and  verj- 
fleet  horses  to  capture  this  wild  stallion,  and 
my  father's  thought  was  to  keep  the  captive 
as  a  personal  saddle  animal.  But  an  agent 
for  Bamum's  saw  the  horse,  paid  a  tempting 
price  for  him  and  took  him  East.  Perhaps 
there  are  still  living  among  the  New  York 
Herald's  readers  some  who  recall  seeing  that 
stallion,  if  he  survived  the  trip  and  was  ex- 
hibited. None,  I  think,  could  forget  such  an 
animal. 

My  father's  description  of  him  was ;  a 
proud,  arch-necked,  loud-snorting,  beautiful 
animal  with  coal  black  coat  and  snow  white 
mane  and  tail  of  remarkable  length.  Person- 
ally I  should  like  to  learn  of  the  ultimate  fate 
of  that  animal. 

Doubtless  this  one  true  story  of  a  great 
wild  stallion,  possibly  the  colt  of  some  mare 
of  quality  lured  away  when  in  foal  and  not 
actually  an  original  wild  aorse.  was  the 
foundation  for  Rufus  Steele's  Saturday  Even- 
itig  Post  stoo'  a  few  years  ago  of  a  somewhat 
similar  wild  horse  supposed  to  have  been  cap- 
tured many  years  later  in  Nevada.  This  one 
fact  may  have  prompted  also  the  recently 
filmed  story  of  "Wiidfiire,"  by  Zane  Grey. 

New  York,  May  8th.  Archie  Rice. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grav*  and  Gay,  Epicrammatlc  and  Otherwise. 

"Curious,  how  many  more  women  marry 
than  stay  married,"  said  the  observant  per- 
son. "Yes,"  said  the  reflective  one.  "If  they 
would  take  as  much  pains  with  their  cages  as 
they  do  with  their  traps  tliey  would  have 
better  luck  with  their  birds." 


The  latest  Melba  yarn  has  it  thaf  the  song- 
bird turned  up  unexpectedly  at  a  charity  cafe- 
chantant,  and  the  honorable  organizer  in  do- 
ing the  amiable  nearly  fell  over  herself. 
"Every  one  wants  to  hear  you  sing  badly," 
she  gurgled.  "Then  they  won't,"  said  the 
dame,   "because  I   can't." 


A  speeding  autoist  was  haled  before  a  local 
justice  who  imposed  a  fine  of  fifteen  dollars. 
The  culprit  drew  a  roll  of  bills  and  peeled  off 
three  tens.  "Here,"  the  justice  called  after 
his  departing  back.  "There  are  thirty  dollars 
here !"  "I  know  it,"  said  the  released  au- 
toist. "I  am  going  out  of  this  town  faster 
than  I  came  in." 


An  incident  that  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  al- 
ways repeated  with  glee  was  the  reply  one  of 
the  Irish  members  made  to  him  when 
Shackleton  askeji :  "Can  you  imagine  the 
enormous  extent  of  those  vast  Arctic  snow 
fields?"  "Yes,"  replied  the  Irish  member,  "I 
had  the  same  sinsation  the  first  toime  I  ap^ 
peared  in  public  wearing  a  dress  shirt." 


One  of  Judge's  prize  stories  is  as  follows; 
An  American  doughboy,  captive  to  a  Boche 
officer,  was  questioned:  "How  many  of  you 
American  soldiers  are  there  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic?"  queried  the  German.  "Oh! 
About  three  million  of  us."  "It  must  have 
taken  a  lot  of  ships  we  knew  nothing  about  to 
bring  all  of  you  over,  didn't  it  ?"  "Oh,  no  ; 
only  one  ship  brought  us  over."  "Only  one  ! 
Impossible!  And  what  one  was  that?"  "The 
Lttsitania." 


There  was  a  popular  Kitchener  legend  that 
the  great  K.  of  K.  was  a  woman  hater.  A 
well-known  woman  who  was  a  great  friend  of 
Kitchener's  twitted  him  one  day  with  his  dis- 
like of  the  fair  sex.  "Anyway,"  said  his 
friend,  "you  must  confess  you  always  keep 
them  at  a  distance."  "Perhaps,"  was  K.'s  an- 
swer. "But  you  know  the  old  proverb — 
Familiarity  breeds  contempt!"  "Well,  Lord 
Kitchener,"  replied  the  lady,  "it  takes  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  familiarity  to  breed  any- 
thing." 


Smith,  having  learned  from  an  obliging 
neighbor  that  his  wife  was  at  a  movie  with 
another  man.  rushed  to  the  theatre  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  manager  for  assistance.  The 
latter,  wishing  to  preserve  the  public  peace 
and  his  own  patronage,  went  out  to  the  stage 
and  announced:  "There  is  present  in  the 
audience  a  man  with  some  one  else's  wife.  I 
wish  to  avoid  scandal  and  so  will  have  the 
theatre  darkened  while  this  couple  leaves." 
The  lights  were  put  out  and  half  of  the 
audience  rose   to  depart. 


spirit."  he  said,  "a  new  dauntlessness  that 
Europe  had  ne\er  seen  the  like  of  before. 
This  new  spirit  was  brought  out  by  a  dough- 
boy. 'Are  you  ready  to  die  for  your  coun- 
try?' a  minister  askea  him.  'Not  much,'  the 
doughboy  answered.  "I'm  going  over  there  to 
make  a  couple  of  dozen  Heinies  die  for 
theirs.'  " 


A  Korean  who  had  been  in  mission  service 
for  a  number  of  years  was  at  last  discovered 
to  have  two  wives — a  very  common  practice 
in  Korea.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  mission 
|)oard  to  admonish  the  bigamist  and  persuade 
him  to  put  away  his  second  wife.  The 
Korean  demanded  a  Bible  statement  to  the 
effect  that  his  course  was  sinful.  The  Bible 
was  ransacked,  but  for  a  time  fruitlessly. 
Finally,  a  devout  Koreai.  brother  produced  a 
text  that  he  announced  was  indisputable  evi- 
dence that  two  wives  were  contrary  to  Bible 
theology,  and  thereupon  read :  "No  man  can 
serve    two    masters." 


A  Westerner  who  had  never  seen  the  ocean 
went  to  a  small  resort  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  for  a  rest.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he 
asked  the  proprietor  of  a  little  fish  house  for 
two  pails  of  sea  water.  The  storekeeper 
obligingly  gave  them  to  him  and  was  sur- 
prised to  be  paid  for  his  services.  That 
afternoon  he  approached  the  fish  shop  again, 
pails  in  hand.  "My  doctor  out  in  Nebraska 
told  rae  to  bathe  in  sea  water  twice  a  day." 
he  explained.  Then  he  happened  to  observe 
the  distant  beach  line  at  low  tide,  and  added, 
"Gosh !  You've  done  a  big  business  today, 
haven't  you,  mister ; 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Mrs.  Miles' Self-Help. 
(In    an    interview    with    a    coirespondent    of    the 
Daily    Chronicle,    Mrs.    Eustace    Miles    blames    the 
morning  meal  for  matitutinal  peevishness.) 

"The  lighter  the  breakfast  the  clearer  the  brain" — 
How    cheerfully    runs    Mrs.    Miles's    refrain! 
But   a    notable   dictum    she    further  lets    fall: 
"The  best  of  all  breakfasts  is  nothing  at  all," 
Then   why   stop    at  breakfast?      The  logical  Punch 
Would   also    impose  an   embargo  on  lunch, 
And  boycott  the  habit   of  five-o'clock  tea. 
A  gluttonous  extra,    as  all  must  agree. 
Like  the  Snark,   in  the  poet's  delectable  lay. 
We  should  all  of  us  "dine  on  the  following  day," 
And     aim     at     dislodging     Black     Care     from     the 

crupper 
By  a   rigid   and  total  abstention   from  supper. 
This  blessed   arrangement,   if   closely    one    looks, 
Dispenses  with   kitchens  and   ranges  and  cooks; 
It    simplifies    life    and    encourages    thrift. 
And,    seeing   the   race  is  today    to   the   swift. 
It    follows  that   he  will  be   ruler  and  master 
Who     starts    by    commanding     the     speed     of     the 

faster.  —Punch. 


Another  Van  Dyck  ? 
What  is  confidently  believed  to  be  a  price- 
less art  treasure  has  been  discovered  in  Santa 
Barbara,  says  the  Santa  Barbara  Morning 
Press.  A  painting  encrusted  with  the  grime 
of  centuries  purchased  several  months  ago  by 
John  R.  Southworth  of  Casa  Covarrubias,  715 
Santa  Barbara  Street,  in  a  second-hand  store 
on  Blackfriar's  Bridge  Road,  London,  was 
taken  from  its  frame  and  cleaned  bj'  him 
during  the  past  week  and  turned  out  to  be  a 
picture  of  rare  beauty.  He  showed  the  paint- 
ing to  a  number  of  artists,  among  them  L.  E. 


Brougier,  who  identified  it  as  an  .\nii  i.    \  an 
Dyck. 

The  title  of  the  picture  is  "Martyrdom," 
and  it  shows  the  figure  of  a  nude  man  being 
thrust  upon  a  blazing  fire  by  a  number  of 
men  whose  garments  reflect  the  red  of  the 
blaze.  The  anatomy  of  the  picture  is  de- 
clared to   be   perfect. 

-««* 

The  stock  yards  in  Chicago,  which  are  the 
largest  in  the  world,  have  twenty  miles  of 
streets,  and  the  same  number  of  miles  of 
water  troughs,  with  fifty  miles  of  feeding 
troughs,  and  seventy-five  miles  of  drainage. 
The  yards  will  accommodate  over  20,000 
cattle,  20.000  sheep,  and  120,000  hogs  at  one 
time.     They  cost  over  $10,000,000. 


Mrs.  Edith  Wharton  is  said  to  be  writing  a 
new  novel,  "Glimpses  of  the  Moon,"  which  is 
to  be  published  in  July. 


CAPITAL  WANTED 


Progressive,  fast-growing  Pacific 
Coast  manufacturer  of  staple  line  of 
goods  permitting  of  vast  expansion, 
requires  $25,000  additional  capital 
and  services  of  an  intelligent,  first- 
class  man.  Excellent  opportunity 
offered  for  man  of  vision  and 
ability.  One  who  is  capable  of 
earning  $12,000  per  year.  Money 
alone  will  not  do.  Box  H,  The  Ar- 
gonaut. 


Bobby's  mother  was  anxious  to  know 
whether  he  had  obeyed  her  injunctions  and 
behaved  himself  at  the  party.  He  was  sure 
that  he  had.  "When  Mrs.  Smith  asked  me 
if  I  wanted  more  cake,  I  said,  'No,  thank 
you.'  "  His  mother  was  relieved,  but  wanted 
to  know  more.  "Did  she  ask  you  again?" 
"Yes,  and  I  still  told  her,  'No,  thank  you.' 
But  after  awhile  she  asked  me  another 
time."  "And  what  did  you  answer  that 
time?"  Bobby  looked  confident.  "I  said  what 
pa  always  says — 'lake  the  darned  stuff 
away !'  " 

One  of  the  Japanese  delegates  to  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  said  that  the  present 
mutually  suspicious  attitude  of  nation  to  na- 
tion reminded  him  of  the  ignorant  Japanese 
peasant  who  was  taking  his  first  journey  by 
rail.  "Give  me  a  ticket  to  Wawa,"  he  told 
the  station  agent.  "Single  or  return?"  he  was 
asked.  The  traveler  looked  suspicious  and  the 
agent  explained.  "Now,  do  you  want  a  ticket 
that  will  take  you  there  and  bring  you  back, 
or  not?"  But  the  green  traveler  thought  it 
a  poor  arrangement.  "Why  the  devil  should 
I  want  to  be  brought  back  when  I  am  here 
now  ?"  he  demanded. 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


r^ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amoimt  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
\v'ith  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


Two  war  stories  attributed  to  Marshal  Foch 
during  his  visit  here  are  as  follows:  At  a 
dinner  in  Washington  the  French  soldier  said : 
"An  aged  veteran  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
was  talking  to  a  young  veteran  of  the  world 
war.  'Let  'em  brag  as  they  will  about  mod- 
ern fighting,'  said  the  old  veteran,  'the 
Franco-Prussian  was  the  war  for  me.  Hard- 
ships !  Up  to  your  neck  in  snow !  I  tell  you. 
solderin'  was  solderin'  in  them  days.'  'Ah, 
but  you  ought  to  have  seen  our  trench  war- 
fare,' said  the  young  veteran.  'Up  to  our 
necks  in  water!  I  tell  ye.  solderin'  was 
sailorin'  with  us.'  "  At  a  similar  function  in 
New  lork  the  marshal  was  lost  in  admira- 
tion  of   the  American  spirit.     "It  was  a  new 
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PERSONAL. 

Social  Notes. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Moore  anounced  the 
enagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Josephine 
Moore,  to  Mr.  Dean  Dillman,  son  of  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Dean  Dillman  of  Sacramento.  Miss  Moore  has 
returned  recently  to  her  home  in  San  Francisco 
from  a  stay  of  a  few  months  in  Honolulu  and 
will  go  soon  with  her  family  to  their  country 
home  in  Santa  Cruz  County.  The  wedding  will  be 
an  event  of  the  early  fall,  Mr.  Dillman  is  con- 
nected with  the  D.  O.  Ogden  Mills  Bank  at  Sac- 
ramento. 
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The  engagement  of  Miss  Florence  Gates  was  an- 
nounced at  a  large  luncheon  partj'  given  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  W.  S.  Clayton  in  San  Jose.  Miss 
Gates  is  the  fiancee  of  Mr.  Franklin  Baldwin, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Baldwin  of 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey.  The  late  Mr.  Carroll 
W.  Gates  of  Pasadena  was  the  bride-elect's  father, 
and  Mr.  Egbert  Gates  of  Pasadena  is  Miss  Gates' 
uncle.  At  present  Miss  Gates  is  with  relatives  in 
San  Jose  and  is  expected  in  San  Francisco  to  be 
the  guests  of  her  aunts,  the  Misses  Clayton,  at 
their  apartments  in  the  Clift  Hotel.  No  date  has 
been    set    for    the    wedding. 

The  announcement  of  the  engagement  of  Mrs. 
Leslie  Grieg  Chase  to  Mr.  John  L.  Nagle  was 
made  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  Chase  Tuesday 
at  the   St.    Francis. 

A  recent  engagement  is  that  of  Miss  Celeste 
Phelps  to  Professor  Harold  Marston  Moise  of 
Cornell  Universitj'.  Miss  Phelps  is  the  daughter 
of  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Phelps  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church   of    San    Francisco. 

Mrs,  Mabel  CluS  Wilson  and  Mr.  C.  Arthur 
Comstock  are  to  be  married  on  Saturday,  May 
25th.  The  ceremony  is  to  take  place  at  Mrs.  Wil- 
son's apartments  in  the  presence  of  immediate 
friends  and  relatives.  Mr.  Comstock  arrived 
from  New  York  on  Monday  with  Mr.  Hubert 
Litchfield  and  is  at  the  St.  Francis.  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Comstock  and  her  granddaughter,  Miss  Harriet 
Simmons,  arrived  on  Wednesday  to  be  in  San 
Francisco  for  the  wedding.  For  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
Mr,  Comstock  Mrs.  Preston  Brown  entertained  at 
dinner  on  Monday  evening,  Mrs.  Harry  Scott  in- 
vited a  group  of  intimate  friends  for  Tuesday 
evening,  and  on  Friday  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  en- 
tertains tn'elve  or  more  friends  at  dinner.  After 
the  wedding  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Comstock  will  spend  a 
month  or  so  in  California,  going  later  to  the 
Adirondacks    for   the    balance    of   the    summer. 

Miss  Sally  Beecher,  niece  of  former  Ambassador 
and  ilrs.  Hugh  Wallace,  was  married  in  Paris  on 
May  11th  to  Comte  Jean  Eertrand  de  Luppe.  The 
Comtesse  de  Luppe  is  the  niece  of  Mrs.  John  H. 
Williams  of  San  Francisco  and  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  late  Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville W.  Fuller.  At  the  ceremony,  held  at  the 
Madeleine,  the  bride  was  given  in  marriage  by 
Ambassador    Wallace. 

Mrs,  Eastland  entertained  two  score  of  her 
friends  at  luncheon  at  her  home  in  Burlingame 
on    Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  complimenting 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Coleman,  entertained  on 
Tuesday  at  dinner  at  their  Burlingame  home. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Aiken  was  hostess  at  a  buffet  break- 
fast in  honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan recently.  Among  Mrs.  Aiken's  guests  wert 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Saunders,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
George  M.  Stratton,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bade, 
Mr.   and   Mrs.  John   Galen  Howard. 

Jfrs.  James  Lee  Schlesinger  (Gladys  Tatter- 
sall)  was  honored  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs. 
Clark  Thompson  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Among 
Mrs,  Thompson's  guests  were  Jliss  Dorothy 
Payne,  Miss  Barbara  Willett.  Miss  Cornelia 
Gwynn,    iliss   Audrey   Wilett,    Miss  Helen    Foster. 

Miss  Jean  Shiels,  fiancee  of  Mr.  Sherman 
Hoelscher,  was  complimented  at  a  tea  given  by 
Miss  Kathr\-  Masten  at  her  home  on  Washington 
Street.  Miss  Masten  was  assisted  in  receiving  by 
Mrs.  James  Black,  Mrs.  Dudley  Sales,  Miss  Dolly 
Madison  Payne,   and    Miss  Helen  Jackson. 

Mrs.  John  Bright  Burnham  and  her  sister.  Miss 
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Rosalie  Grunbaum  entertained  at  tea  at  their 
apartments  at  the  Fairmont  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Harold  Snodgrass  (.Cornelia  Smith)  and  Mrs.  Os- 
wald George  Ouarre  (Catherine  Mohun).  Miss 
Constance  Luft,  Miss  Sallie  Obear,  Miss  Nance 
Obear,  and  Miss  Berenice  Mitchell  assisted  the 
hostesses  in  receiving  their  guests.  Among  those 
who  called  to  meet  the  recent  brides  were  Mrs. 
Harry  O.  Warren,  Mrs.  Nash  Cartan,  Miss  Mary 
Kennedy,  Miss  Janice  Ewer,  Miss  Kathr^'u  Mas- 
ten,  Miss  Dolly  Payne,  Miss  Newell  Bull,  and 
Miss    Annette    Rolph. 


An  Ample  Ancestry. 
In  the  well-known  lines  Matthew  Prior  was 
content  with  Adam  as  the  root  for  his  family 
tree — "Can  Bourbon  or  Nassau  claim  higher  ?" 
remarks  the  Manchester  Guardian.  On  this 
argument  we  all  ought  to  be  satisfied,  but  it 
is  a  social  certainty  that  many  of  us  are  not. 
Adam  goes  a  little  too  far  back;  his  progeny 
is  too  numerous  to  be  exclusive.  For  real 
distinction  we  must  strike  the  tree  a  little 
higher  up  ;  at  its  root  we  are  all  level  with 
the  ground.  Then  how  would  Charlemagne 
do?  The  ex-Eraperor  Charles  was  not  above 
claiming  descent  from  him,  and  the  Haps- 
burgs  were  certainly  exclusive  enough  for  all 
ordinary  tastes.  But  even  so  recent  a  celebrity 
as  Charlemagne  seems  to  be  a  doubtful  sort 
of  acquisition.  An  American  genealogist  has 
fastened  on  the  lady  called  Isabel  de  Verman- 
dois,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century.  This  Isabel,  in  contribu- 
tory strains,  was  descended  six  times  over 
from  Charlemagne.  She  married  as  her  sec- 
ond husband  a  descendant  of  King  Alfred : 
and  after  that  the  fountain  of  honor  seems 
to  have  launched  out  into  a  waterfall.  On 
this  American  estimate  her  descendants  (and 
therefore  those  of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred) 
have  filtered  through  to  virtually  every  family 
in  England.  The  result  seems  to  be  more 
like  a  head  of  hair  than  a  family  tree.  In 
one  of  an  incredibly  numerous  series  of 
strains  King  George  V  represents  a  t^'enty- 
seventh  generation  from  IsabeL  Abraham 
Lincoln.  George  Washington,  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  had  all  got  their  perch  on  other 
branches :  and  "a  farmer  named  Parr  in  New 
York  State"  can  claim  connection  with  both 
of  Isabel's  husbands  as  well,  apparently  as 
an  independent  but  tributary  line  that  goes 
straight  back  to  the  Kings  of  Wessex.  This 
is  all  very  alarming;  even  Charlemagne  is  evi- 
dently not  of  much  use  to  the  social  climber. 
The  longer  the  line  the  less  exclusive  it  be- 
comes. Can  it  be  that  the  safest  thing  to  do 
is  to  claim  no  more  than  a  distinguished 
father — or  grandfather  at  the  most — and  that 
we  should  pride  ourselves,  not  on  the  length, 
but  on  the'  brevity  of  our  ancestral  line? 
Strike  farther  back  than  a  great-grandfather 
or  so  and,  however  distinguished  the  original 
strain,  the  duke  may  be  sharing  it  with  his 
dustman. 
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Miss  Marie  Bjelke  Petersen,  who  in  point 
of  sales  bids  fair  to  become  the  Marie  Corelli 
of  Australia,  has  recently  hadTier  latest  book, 
"Dusk."  published  in  London  by  the  Messrs. 
Hutchinson.  The  Xation  and  Athctictitm  rates 
the  book  as  one  of  the  leading  novels  of  the 
season.  Previous  successes  have  been  "The 
Captive  Singer"  and  "The  Immortal  Flame." 
Miss  Petersen's  fieT3"  Is  always  Tasmania,  and 
the  novel  she  is  working  on  now  has  its  locale 
in  the  myrtle  forests  of  that  country. 
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San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  mites  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MANAGER 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 
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San  Francisco's  ■wonderful  natural  playground 
only  50  minutes  away!  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  win  you  find  a  more  beautiful  close-to- 
the-city  pleasure  land.  All  outdoor  sports.  All 
the  treasures  of  the  Marin — and  BIG  CITY 
CONVENIENCES! 

200  Outside  Rooms  at  $1 .50  Upward 

Mrr    A    T      Q  Splendid   Table.  Breakfast  T5c 

H  j^  L^  O  Luncheon   11.00.      Dinner   J1.50 

ONLT  FIFTY  IIINTJTES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 
— by  delightful  bay  ferry  trip,  then  auto  or  train. 
An  ideal  situation  for  a  week-end  or  short  vaca- 
tion. Don't  stay  in  the  hot  city — come  to  the 
beautiful    Marin    countryside. 
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San  Rafael,  Marin  Co, 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mr.  Arthur  Comstock  and  Mr.  Hubert  Litchfield 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  Monday,  coming  from 
New    York. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Comstock  with  her  granddaughter, 
Miss  Harriet  Simmons,  arrived  from  New  York 
on  May  24th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dearborn  Clark  have  gone  to 
their  country  house  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Edward  Howard  leaves  soon  for  the  East, 
and  after  a  short  visit  plans  to  go  to  Europe  for 
an    indefinite    stay. 

Mr.  Charles  Butters  arrived  from  San  Salvador 
on  the   Veneciicia. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Mendel,  Jr.,  is  at  Los  Gatos  for 
th^  summer. 

Judge  James  Russell  and  Mrs.  Russell  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  from  New  York, 

Mrs.  Olga  Sutro  Manson  returned  from  Europe 
a  few  weeks  ago  and  is  stopping  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Helen  Sutro  Schwartz,  at  the  Bellegravia 
Apartments, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Buck,  with  their  family, 
are  moving  to  their  home  in  San  Rafael  for  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Truxton  Beale  will  occupy  her  San  Rafael 
home  for  the  summt:r,  arriving  from  Washington, 
D.    C,    early   in  June. 

Mrs.  George  Eoyd  has  gone  to  Portland  to  visit 
kinfolk,  expecting  to  return  to  her  San  Rafael 
home  by   the    end  of  the   week. 

Major  Leslie  Groves,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Groves  have  returned  to  their  home  in  Pasadena, 
after  a  visit  of  several  days  at  the  Presidio  with 
their  son  and  daughter-in-law.  Lieutenant  and  Mrs. 
Leslie    Groves,    Jr. 

Mrs.  Walter  Willett  has  gone  to  New  York  with 
her  daughters,   to    sail   soon   for    Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Cooper  and  Miss  Ethel 
Cooper  are  spending  several  weeks  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Brooke  and  their  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Cecile  Brooke,  are  at  Atherton  for  the 
summer.  Mr.  John  F.  Brooke,  Jr.,  will  join  them 
later  in  the  summer  coming  from  Harvard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Bradford  motored  down 
to  Santa  Barbara  for  a  few  weeks'  stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Weir  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Eleanor  Weir,  have  gone  to  their  summer 
home  at  Menlo,  closing  their  Washington  Street 
house. 

Mr.  John  Tallant  reached  California  last  week 
from  Bolivia  to  visit  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  John 
U.  Tallant,  at  her  Palo  Alto  home  for  some 
months. 

Lady  Priscilla  Annesley  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  the  Yosemite  on  her  way  to  New  York 
and    London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Bernard  Ford  are  in  Biarritz, 
guests   of  Mr.    and   Mrs.    Dickman    Bishop. 

Colonel  and  Mrs,  E.  C.  Layton  of  Washington, 
D.    C,  are  in   San    Francisco    for  a  time. 

Lady  Margaret  Cross  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  England,  after  having  visited  in  San  Fran- 
cisco  for  some  time. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Henshaw  and  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Allan  Chickering,  are  in    Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Elliott  have  sailed  for  the 
East  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal.  They  will  go 
to  Cuba,   to   New    York,   and  later  to  Canada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker,  with  their  sons, 
have  gone  to  their  country  home  at  Montecito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lilley  are  at  their  San  Ra- 
fael  home   for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  arc  leaving  soon  for 
Europe,   to   be   away   over  the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  have  closed  their 
town  house  and  have  gone  to  Burlingame  for  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Forderer  and  their  chil- 
dren will  leave  soon  for  Canada  for  a  camping 
trip   of  some  months   in    British   Columbia. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin  have  bought 
an  apartment  in  the  building  on  California  and 
Cough  Streets,  and  anticipate  taking  possession  of 
it  in  a  month's  time. 

Dr.  Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt  is  en  route  to 
Paris  to  attend  a  convention  of  college  women 
which  meets  every  two  years.  Dr.  Reinhardt  will 
visit  in  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C,  before 
sailmg. 

Colonel    and    Mrs.    M.    M.    McMamee    and    their 

niece.    Miss   Lucille   McMamee,  are  visiting  at  the 

Presidio  before  leaving  for  Honolulu  on  June   1st. 

Mr.    William    Jennings    Bryan    arrived    in    Cali- 


fornia on  Saturday  to  visit  his  daughter,  Mrs.  R. 
L.  Hargraves,  at  her  home  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
Bryan  comes  north   in  a   few  weeks, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prentiss  Cobb  Hale  spent  the 
week-end  at  their  country  home  at  Sliasta. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Timlow  of  New  Jersey  is  in 
California,  and  is  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Henry   Poett,    in    San    Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  O.  Wayman  have  re- 
turned to  their  country  home  at  Ross,  after  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curran  Clark  have  rented  their 
home  at  Redwood  for  the  summer,  and  are  spend- 
ing the  season   in   San   Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  are  moving  to  Bel- 
vedere on  June  1st,  having  taken  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley    StiUman's    home    until    the    early    autumn. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding  sailed  on  Monday  on 
the  ycnc::iicla  for  New  York  to  spend  the  summer 
with  her  son,  Mr.  Albert  Zates,  at  his  home  at 
Plandome,    Long    Island. 

Dr.  Florence  McCoy  Hill  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Florence  Hill,  left  for  a  six  weeks'  Eastern 
trip   last   week. 

Xlrs.  Langdon  Erving  of  Santa  Barbara  is 
spending  a  fortnight  in  San  Francisco  as  the  guest 
of  iliss  Nellie  Beals  at  her  home  on  Baker 
Street. 

Colonel  Albert  Truby,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Truby 
have  come  to  the  Letterman  garrison  from  Wash- 
ington, D.   C. 

Mrs.  Florence  Morgan  is  leaving  shortly  for 
Europe   for   an   indefinite  stay, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Fay  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Fay.  Jr,,  arc  in  Paris,  where  Miss  Jane  Carrigan 
with    Mrs,    James   Athearn   Folger   will   join   them. 

Mrs,  Jessie  McNab  Kerrigan  is  joining  Mrs. 
Harry  Bostwick  on  her  trip  to  the  Orient,  leaving 
early    in   June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Milton  Avery  left  last 
week  for  New  York,  where  they  will  meet  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Frank  Simonds,  returning  from  a  year's 
trip  abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth  have  purchased  the 
home  of  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Mack  at  Hillsborough, 
They  plan  taking  possession  upon  the  completion 
of  alterations  they  are  making. 

Mr,  Charles  GrifSn  is  on  his  way  East  to  sail 
for  Europe,  where  he  will  join  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs,    Charles  W.   Griffin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  William  Gardener  are  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  for  a  few  weeks'  stay. 

Mrs.  Walter  Leimert  and  her  little  son  are 
leaving  for   a  visit   of  a   few  months   in   the  East. 

Miss  Doris  Wirtner  left  a  week  ago  for 
Southern  California  to  spend  a  couple  of  months 
with  Lieutenant  Hubert  Anderson,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.    Anderson. 

Miss  Sigrid  Ohrwall,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Ohrwall  of  Hollister,  accompanied  by  her 
brother,  Mr.  John  Philip  Ohrwall,  will  join  Pro 
fessor  and  Mrs.  Murray  of  Stanford  University 
and  MisH  Lydia  Murray  for  a  year's  travel  in 
Europe. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Major  O.  R. 
Dickinson,  U.  S.  A. ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Eagan,  Fresno ; 
Mr.  C.  D.  Tribune,  Ukiah;  Dr.  H.  C.  Hopkins, 
Dover,  New  Hampshire;  Captain  T.  H.  Johnson, 
U.  S.  A.;  Mr.  E.  H.  Gates.  Monrovia;  Mr.  Glen 
C.  Wilbur,  Yuba  City;  Mr.  J.  C.  Whitman,  Sacra- 
mento; Mr.  R.  L.  Kennedy,  Los  A"geles;  Mr,  A. 
R,  Atwood,  Santa  Cruz;  Dr.  J.  R.  Leadsworth, 
Dr.  M.  Scholtz,  Los  Angeles;  Dr,  W,  Harriam, 
Long  Beach;  Mr.  C.  A.  Gordon,  Fresno;  Dr.  M. 
C,    Randall    Knox,    San    Diego. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Palace  include  Mr  R.  B. 
Wilcox,  Por.tland;  Mr,  R.  H.  Ballard,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  William  P.  Kenney,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hoare, 
Mr.  M.  J.  Costello,  St.  Paul;  Mr.  G.  N.  Mont- 
gomery, Dr.  W.  H.  Kiker,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  P. 
C.  Drescher,  Sacramento;  Mr.  J.  L.  Garner,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  S.  B.  Rose,  New  York;  Mr.  .L.  C. 
Newlands,  Portland;  Mr.  A.  H.  Hardy,  Denver; 
Mr.  Paul  N,  Myers,  St.  Paul;  Dr,  L,  R,  Sevier, 
Mr.  Rodney  Durkee,  Mr.  C.  S.  Beesemeyer,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr,  B.  F,  Geyer,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana; 
Mr.  F,  M,  Martin,  Hollywood;  Mr.  J.  A.  Graves, 
Los    Angeles, 

Recently  registered  at  the  St,  Francis  are  Mr. 
E.  B.  Packwood,  Detroit;  Mr.  J.  S.  Mathews, 
Chicago;  Mr.  D,  A.  Wilkinson,  Los  Angeles;  Mr, 
E.  A.  Bienenstock,  Milwaukee;  Mr.  Fred  V.  Hill, 
Boston;  Mr.  M.  L.  Behren  Pollak,  Mr.  William 
L.  Ballard,  New  York;  Mr,  Forrest  R.  Murray, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Roy  S,  Hubbell,  New  York; 
Mr,  S.  M.  Covey,  Portland;  Mr,  R,  E,  Dobbs,  Mr. 
G.  F.  Stevenson,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  M.  de  Mott, 
Chicago;  Mr,  R,  F.  Drew,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  G. 
M.  Jones,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  F.  E, 
Mason,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Mr,  W.  W.  Car- 
penter,   Mr.    C.    C,    Chase,    El   Paso. 


Death  ofW.  C.  B  de  Fremery. 
William  C.  E.  de  Fremery  died  May  20th  at 
his  residence,  77  Fairmont  Avenue,  Oakland, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years.  A  native  of 
Holland,  De  Fremery  came  to  San  Francisco 
in  1854  by  way  of  the  Isthmus.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Vigilantes  under  the 
leadership  of  William  T.  Coleman.  He 
founded  the  old  firm  of  De  Fremery  &  Co., 
in  its  day  one  of  the  leading  importing  con- 
cerns in  the  city.  He  is  credited  with  being 
a  pioneer  packer  of  California  fruits. 


Life's  little  complexities  continue  to  in- 
crease. For  instance,  in  free  Ireland  it  is 
proposed  to  restore  the  Gaelic  name  for 
Queenstown,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  said 
Gaelic  name  being  "Cobh,"  which  is  pro- 
nounced "Cove."  Oh,  very  well.  Belfast,  we 
suppose,  will  be  something  like  "Woopf,"  pro- 
nounced "Ouch,"  and  so  on.  But  please  feed 
the  world  tuese  changes  a  few  at  a  time. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 


One  of  the  curious  sights  of  modern  New 
York  are  the  West  Indian  negroes  playing 
cricket  in  the  parks. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Sliver  Prophecy. 
When     the     great     loneliness    steals     on     me     like 
shadow 
And  the  whirl  of  cities  is  a  dream  that  is  lost; 
I  shall  not  light  a  fire,   nor  at   the  window 
Watch    the   golden    starlight    of  the    frost. 

I  shall  wander  through  the  deep,   frozen  dusk 
Like  a  shadow  through  a  mirror's  intricacies; 

I  shall  gaze  on  the  porcelain  leaves  of  rime, 
The  silver  rime  glimmering  on  the  trees. 

The  wind  will  be  full   of  silver  needles. 

The  wind  will  be  a  keen  and  glittering  rain, 

I    shall  wander  through    the  deep,    frozen  dusk 
And  my  face  shall  glow  with  the  stars  of  pain. 

And   there   will   come  a  crying  in   me. 

And    the   whole    grey    world    will    peal    and    cry; 

I  know  that  the  heavens  will  swing  above, 
And    silver    hoarfrost    bells    sweep    by. 

The   dusk  will    be  hung  with   the   silver  mists 
Of  a  mute  oblivion,  and  I  shall  go 

Far   where  dark  silence  calls  on  great   white   hills 
Over   the   blue    wastes    of   silver   snow.    .     , 
— Oscar   Williams  in   "The  Golden  Darkness. 


The  Painters  of  the  Sky. 
Beyond  this  world  of  beauty  and  delight 

There  is  a  place  where  ships  make  into  port; 
Where  artist  souls  may  work  with  all  their  might 

That  evening  skies  with  glory  may  be   wrought. 

Today  perhaps   a  Turner    used   his  brush, 

The  sky  all  crimson-gold  and  flecked   with  light. 

While  scattered  pink  clouds   in   the  evening  hush, 
Were    hurrying     from     the     chill     and     dark    of 
night. 

And  then  tomorrow  a  gentle,  pastoral  soul 
May  paint  a  sunset  full  of  home  and  peace, 

Where  grays  and  blues  and  violets  shall  unroll 
The  harmonies  of  light  that  never  cease. 

But  I   have  seen  the  heavens  all  piled  with   snow, 
Behind    whose    pure    delight    of    sculptured    line, 

I   know  the  hand  of  Michael  Angelo 
And    felt  his  master   spirit   in  the   wind. 

— Virginia    Taylor  McCormick   in   "Star  Dust  and 
Gardens." 


The  Cave  by  the  Sea. 

Among  the    great   rocks    at    the    end   of   the   beach 
There  is  a  great  cave  that  I  never  can  reach, 
Nor   should   any   boy  who    is  smaller  than    I 
Climb  up,   as  I  do,  to  look  over  and  spy 
The  tide  flowing  in  or  the  tide  flowing  out. 
And    crabs    in    the   kelp,    perhaps,    scuttling  about! 

For   once   I  discovered,    deep  down  in   a  place 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  what  I  thought  was 
a  face 

Looking  up  through  the  water,  and  watched  it  to 
know 

If  it  moved  or  the  tide  only  made  it  seem  so. 

But  the  waving  of  hair  I  was  sure  I  had  seen — 

At  least  if  the  hair  of  a  mermaid   is  green. 

—Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer  in  "Many  Chil- 
dren." Published  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press. 

^»»- 

The  Toughest  Glass  Yet. 

A  Czech  engineer.  Dr.  Vaclav  Horak,  re- 
ports the  Gazette  de  Prague,  has  invented  a 
new  species  of  glass,  which,  though  not  abso- 
lutely unbreakable,  seems  to  be  the  toughest 
specimen  of  its  kind  produced — a  creation 
against  which  the  destructive  powers  of  man 
appears  about  as  impotent  as  the  kicks  of  a 
fly  against  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops.  Dr. 
Horak  has  spent  twelve  years  on  evolving  this 
obstinate  article — or,  to  be  quite  accurate, 
seventeen  years  in  making  it,  and  the  last 
twelve  months,  aided  by  friends  and  enemies, 
in  trying  to  break  it. 

The  new  glass  is  called  "silex,"  and  it  would 
appear  that  if  you  want  to  bend  a  bar  of 
iron  you  must  give  it  a  clout  on  the  head  with 
a  piece  of  silex.  At  a  recent  display  of  its 
properties  before  the  leading  business  men 
of  Prague,  Dr.  Horak  took  a  frail-looking 
hollow   stick   of  the   glass  and  drove  several 


Chinese  civilization  is  at  least  a  thousand 
years  younger  than  that  of  Crete,  Egypt,  or 
Babylonia. 


/*E1  Encanto  Hotel"^ 

and  Bungalows 

Santa  Barbara,  California 


LOCATED  on  the  Riviera 
500  feet  above  sea  level, 
overlooking  the  city, 
ocean  and  distant  islands. 
Street-cars  within  a  block. 
Fifteen  minutes  to  the  Beau- 
tiful Beach,  or  to  La  Cum- 
bre's  unsurpassed  Golf  Links. 
Horse-back  Ridine  over 
Glorious  Mountain  Trails. 
Tennis  Courts  and  Putting 
Course  in  Hotel  Grounds. 
Purest  Milk,  Cream  and  But- 
ter from  El  Encanto  Dairy. 
Fresh  vegetables  from  our 
Own  Gardens — Highest 
Standard  Cuisine. 

RATES    MODERATE 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  FOR  LONG  STAY 


nails  with  it  into  a  log  of  wood.  li  ;■  i  'iJ 
a    tumbler    made    of    silex    on    the    li  .  liic 

tumbler  will  bounce  up  uninjured,  w  liile  no 
guaranty  is  offered  tor  the  immunity  of  the 
floor.  In  the  testing  stages  the  workmen  of 
the  Sazava  Glassworks,  where  the  glass  is 
made,  used  to  play  football  with  a  light,  hol- 
low ball  made  of  silex,  and  the  ball  generally 
emerged  at  the  end  of  the  game  considerably 
less  impaired  than  the  players. 


California  cooperative  marketing  associa- 
tions annually  sell  more  than  $250,000,000 
worth  of  products. 


Fortnightly  service  by  four  mag- 
nificent Empress  liners  sailing 
from  Vancouver  to  Japan  in  10 
days,  China  14  days,  Manila  18 
days. 
F.  L.  Na.-!07i,  Gen.  Ag't.  Pass.  Dept. 

Canadian    Paciiic    Railway 

675  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Telephone  Sutter  ISSS,  or  local  steamship  agents 


WILDERNESS  LODGE 

Mendocino  County's  Select 
Mountain  Ranch  Resort 

A  comfortable,  clean,  homelike  place  nine 
hours  from  S.  F.  in  the  heart  of  the  best  fish 
and  game  territory  of  California.  Situated  in 
the  redwood  timber  belt  on  the  Eel  River, 
affording  the  best  combination  of  scenery,  cli- 
mate, swimming,  hiking,  climbing,  etc.,  obtain- 
able anywhere.  We  control  many  miles  of 
virgin  country,  allowing  no  campers  or  tran- 
sient characters  on  our  preserves.  Our  table 
is  supplied  from  our  own  ranch  with  tbe  best 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  berries,  etc.,  tastefully 
cooked  and  generously  served;  also  cream  and 
milk  from  our  own  dairy  and  chickens  from 
our  own  pens.  We  have  music,  dancing,  etc., 
and  a  wonderful  natural  swimming  pool.  Apply 
early,  as  accommodations  are  limited.  Folder 
on  request.  Address  Wilderness  Lodge, 
Branscomb,    Calif. 


Feather  River  Inn 

BlairsdeD,  Plumas  CooDty 

California's  Ideal  Mountain  Resort 

.  OPENS  JUNE  10th 


The  Golf  course,  opened  1921,  is  one  of 
the  best  golf  courses  in  Cal.  9  holes,  3050 
yards.  Fine  grass  greens.  Peter  Soutar, 
Golf  Professional.  Finest  lake  and  stream 
trout  fishing  in  the  state.  Horseback 
Riding,  Hiking,  Motoring,  Bowling,  Swim- 
ming, Tennis.  Fine  orchestra.  Dancing 
every  evening. 

Excellent  motor  roads  from  all  directions. 
For  rates  and  reservations  and  illustrative 
folder,  address  W.  W.  Brown,  care  Plaza 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HORSEBACK  CLOTHES   A  SPECIALTY 
ANTON  C  JENSEN 

FORMEKLV  OF  LONDON 

MERCHANT    TAILOR 

1023  Phelan  BIdg.,  S.  F.     Phone  Garfield  2840 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Mari.\n  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.   Box  548,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


May  27,  1922. 


Extra  Fine" 


Havana 

GGARS 

SUPREME  IN  aUAUTY 


RBLflSKOWER 
'ZOl  Monl^oinenj  SL 

SsffJ7SM7suo  Calif., 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Does  your  future  husband  know  your  age, 
Myrde?"  "Well— partlj-."— Ofeto/iowM  Whirl- 
wind. 

"In  future,  Jusetin.  I  will  do  without  your 
ser\"ices.  For  example,  I  will  smoke  my 
cigars  and  drink  my  wine  myself." — Paris  Le 
Journal  Amusant. 

Clerk — Mr.  Bangs,  I  am  about  to  be  mar- 
ried and  on  my  salaiy  we  shall  starve  to 
death.  Employer — Well,  well,  who  is  the 
lucky  girl? — Judge. 

Site — I  really  can't  believe  in  you.  You 
deceive  all  the  girls.  He — All !  On  my  word 
of  honor,  you're  the  first  one  I  ever  deceived. 
— Christiania  Korsaren. 

"Please,  teacher,  would  you  punish  a  chap 
for  something  he  hadn't  done  ?"  "No,  Billy ; 
it  would  be  most  imjust."  "In  that  case,  I — 
er — haven't  done  my  home  work." — London 
Mail. 

Boy  at  Carriage  Window  (to  father,  seeing 
him  oif  to  school) — If  you  like,  daddy,  I'll  in- 
troduce you  to  Binks'  father.  He's  the  sort 
of  man  it  might  be  rather  useful  for  you  to 
know. — Pu  nch. 

Wife  (in  19 — 1) — What?  You've  come 
straight  from  the  office?  Your  alti-speedome- 
ter  reads  11,642  miles — you've  been  having 
tea  with  that  woman  in  Greenland  again  ! — 
Paris  1^  Rire. 

Explorer — Me  big  fella  long  time  hungry-. 
Wliere  catchem  kai-kai?  Sawy?  South  Sea 
Island  Belle — Oh !  You  mean  luncheon  ? 
There  are  five  excellent  tea  rooms  in  the 
%'illage. — Judge. 

"That  was  a  graund  affair — Provost 
Whaupple's  fimeral."  "Aye,  an'  him  sae  fond 
o'  pomp.  I  believe  if  he'd  ken  it  was  gaein' 
tae  be  sae  splendacious  he'd  a  deid  lang  ago." 
— Lojidon  Passing  Show, 

Mother  (to  child  -who  has  been  sent  out  of 
the  room  after  severe  scolding) — If  you  are 
good  now,  Pe^y,  you  may  come  down  again. 
Peggy — No,  thanks:  1  'preciate  the'quiet  here 
after  the  disturbance  do\\Tistairs. — Punch. 

Visitor — I  gits  up  earlier  at  home  'an  any 
man  in  'is  heah  town.  Native — ^Yoh  words 
don't  mean  nothin'.  niggah.  I  gits  up  everj" 
mawnin'  at  1  o'clock.  What  times  does  \-uh 
git  up  ?    Visitor — If'n  I  tole  >~uh.  yah  wouldn't 
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onderstan'.      They  don't  have   no   time   in    'is 
heah  town  as  early  as  whut  I  gits  up. — Life. 

"Did  that  cubist  artist  inherit  his  gift  ?"' 
■'Presumably.  His  grandmother  was  a  great 
hand  for  making  crazy-quilts.'' — Judge. 

"There's  no  reason  for  being  jealous.  Jack. 
You  couid  build  a  house  on  my  constancy — 
with  a  big  enough  building  loan." — Berlin 
Lustige  Blatter. 

Husband — What  is  this  dish,  old  thing? 
Young  Wife — I'm  not  sure.  Cook  left  in  the 
middle  of  making  it  without  sa\nng  what  it 
was,  and  I  went  on  with  it. — Punch. 

"How  do  you  spell  Tchitcherin  ?"  asked  the 
toiler  at  the  adjacent  desk.  "Don't  know," 
we  replied.  "Can't  you  use  a  synonj-m  ?" 
"Sure,"  replied  the  toiler,  and  proceeded  to 
use  Lenin. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Mrs.  Cassidy — Norah  Maguire  is  takin'  on 
awful !  Her  husband  got  three  years,  but  he 
can  get  wan  off  for  good  behavior.  Mrs. 
O'Brien — Tell  her  to  rest  aisy.  Sure,  an'  he 
never  behaves  himself. — Edinburgh   Scotsman. 

The  Manager — You  must  have  annoyed 
that  customer  to  make  him  walk  out  of  the 
shop  like  that.  The  Assistant — I  didn't — he 
ask  me  what  sort  of  hat  would  suit  his  head 
and  I  told  him  a  soft  one. — London  Passing 
Show. 

"I  don't  approve  of  this  reckless  expendi- 
ture, Mabel.  You  should  save  your  pennies 
— the  price  of  things  is  going  up."  "Then 
what's  the  good  of  keeping  them,  auntie  ? 
The  longer  I  save  them  the  less  I  can  buy." 
— Windsor. 

Steam  Roller  Driver  (to  gentleman  who 
lias  slipped  on  a  banana  skin) — Git  up, 
guv'nor  *  Git  up  !  If  I  pressed  your  trousers. 
I'd  'ave  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Trouser 
Pressers  writin'  a  narst>"  letter  to  my  union. 
— Windsor  Magazine. 

First  Germaji  Boy  (quarreling) — "Bum !" 
Second  Ditto — "You're  another."  "Sneak!" 
"You're  another."  "Crook !"  "You're  an- 
other." "You — member  of  the  league  of  Na- 
tions !"  "Say  that  again  and  I'll  punch  you 
in  the  jaw!" — Berlin  Dcr  Brummer. 

"You  say  your  wife  has  received  an  anony- 
mous letter  informing  her  of  something  you 
did  before  your  marriage  ?  Well,  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  confess."  "i  know, 
but  she  won't  let  me  read  the  letter,  and  I 
don't  know  what  to  confess," — London 
Opinion. 

^m^ 

■Wolf  and  Lamb  Up  to  Date. 

Here  is  the  latest  version  of  the  tale  of  the 
Wolf  and  the  Lamb,  says  the  New  York 
Tribune. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  universal  disorder, 
the  wolf  one  day  left  the  woods.  He  met  a 
lamb  that  quietly  grazed  in  the  meadow. 

"I'm  going  to  eat  you,"  he  said  simply. 
"No  use  asking  explanations.  I  don"t  do  it 
out  of  malice  or  vengeance.  I  am  a  wolf, 
thou  art  a  lamb ;  that  suffices." 

The  lamb  asked  for  five  minutes'  respite 
and  ran  straight  to  the  seat  of  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Animals,  where  it  made 
kno^vn  its  case.  "We  are  here,"  they  an- 
swered, "to  protect  the  animals  from  men, 
and  not  from  other  animals.  If  the  wolf 
wants  to  eat  you  nothing  can  be  done.  It  is 
the  law." 

Filled  with  despair,  the  lamb  returned  to  its 
doom.  On  the  way  it  met  an  old  he-goat, 
who,  on  learning  the  lamb's  misfortune,  was 
seized  with  great  pity.  He  took  it  to  his 
house  and  powdered  its  fleece  all  over  with 
pepper  until  the  white  lamb  had  turned  black. 

"Go  now,"  said  the  old  goat,  "and  don't  be 
afraid." 

The  wolf  waited,  full  of  confidence.  It  was 
difficult  for  him  to  recognize  the  lamb,  but  he 
snapped  at  it  all  the  same.  Immediately  he 
choked  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"Get  off!"  he  said,  releasing  his  prey. 
"There  is  no  longer  justice  in  the  world.  It 
is  the  end  of  everj-thing." 

And,  with  his  tail  lowered,  he  went  back 
to  the  woods. 

WTiat  does  the  fable  teach?  The  answer 
may  be  suggested  by  the  circumstance  that 
this  version  appears  in  a  Bulgarian  paper — 
and  Bulgaria  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  nar- 
row   escape   from   being   despoiled   by   Greece. 


Celluloid,  from  which  many  toilet  articles 
and  imitations  of  ivorj'  are  made,  is  com- 
posed from  the  cellulose  found  in  cotton  cloth 
or  raw  cotton.  It  is  treated  with  a  solution 
of  nitric  acid  which  forms  it  into  a  pulp  very 
much  like  paper  pulp.  It  is  then  washed  with 
water,  which  removes  most  of  the  acid.  It  is 
partly  hardened  and  camphor  gum  is  mixed 
with  it,  when  it  is  rolled  into  sheets  and 
thoroughly  dried.  In  order  to  manipulate  it, 
it  is  softened  by  steam  and  then  hardened 
by  drying.  Celluloid  is  very  inflammable. 
Wearers  of  celluloid  combs  and  other  orna- 
ments should  not  expose  themselves  to  fire. 


Before  the  European  war  a  million  Aus- 
trian kronen  were  worth  §200,000.  They  are 
now  worth  $120. 


Leave  Nothing  to  Chance 
When  You  Go  Away 
For  Your  Vacation 


Don't  "take  a  chance"  and  leave  your  silverware,  jewelry,  valuable 
papers,  etc.,  in  the  house  when  you  are  going  away  for  the  sum- 
mer.   You  may,  on  your  return,  find  everj-thing  as  you  left  it,  but 

Isn't  it  a  great  deal  better  to  put  your  valuables  in  a  place  of 
safety'   and   have   perfect  peace   of  mind   all   the   time   you're   away  ? 

The  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  offer  safety  against  burglars 
and  fire. 

Crocker  Safe,  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts- 

Boxes  Rent  from  $4  a  Year  and  Up 


FRANKLIN.  SAVER  OF  DAYLIGHT. 


Daylight  saving  is  commonly  regarded  as  a 
British  device,  because  it  was  proposed  and 
practiced  in  that  countr>'  some  years  before 
its  trial  here.  But  now  it  appears  that  it  was 
a  "Yankee  notion"  of  ancient  date,  having 
been  devised  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Benjamin  Franklin  when  he  was  the  American 
Minister  to  France.  .\  writer  in  L'lntran- 
sigeant  recalls  that,  on  April  26,  1784,  there 
appeared  in  Le  Journal  de  Paris  a  letter  from 
the  great  American  philosopher,  in  which  ne 
set  forth  his  conception  of  the  daylight-saving 
idea. 

He  related  that  one  night,  after  tarr>-ing 
with  friends  until  a  late  hour,  be  went  home 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  retired,  hop- 
ing to  have  a  long  sleep.  But  ver\-  soon  he 
was  awakened  by  the  noise  made  by  his  neigh- 
bors in  the  apartment  overhead. 

"I  was  astonished,"  he  said,  "to  see  ray 
room  lighted,  and  thought  first  that  a  dozen 
lamps  had  been  lighted,  but  upon  rubbing  my 
eyes  I  realized  that  my  servant  had  forgotten 
to  close  the  shutters,  and  that  the  sun  was 
rising.  I  looked  at  my  watches,  which  were 
going  well,  and  saw  that  it  was  only  6  o'clock. 
As  I  found  it  extremely  extra ordinarj-  that 
the  sun  rose  so  early  I  consulted  my  almanac 
and  read  there  that  the  sun  would  continue  to 
rise  earlier  everj-  day  until  the  end  of  June. 

"This  suggested  to  me  several  serious  reflec- 
tions. I  considered  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  accident  that  shortened  my  sleep  1 
would  have  slept  six  or  seven  hours  longer, 
and  that  many  persons  were  ever\-  day  doing 
the  same.  Let  us  suppose  there  are  in  Paris 
100,000  families,  each  of  which  consumes  half 
a  pound  of  wax  candles  an  hour ;  this  con- 
sumption would  go  on  during  six  months,  with 
a  daily  mean  of  seven  hours,  which,  for  the 
100.000  families  of  Paris  alone  and  the  128,- 
000,000  hours,  represents  64,050.000  poimds 
of  wax,  at  the  average  price  of  30  sous  a 
poimd,  an  annual  expense  of  9,675,000  Tour- 
nois   livres. 

"WTiat  a  discover}-  and  what  a  sa^nng," 
cried  Franklin,  "if  the  Parisians  could  be  per- 


suaded 10  live  in  summer  only  in  daylight ! 
But  how  convince  them  ?" 

And  Franklin  proposed  three  means : 

"First — To  put  a  tax  of  one  louis  on  every 
i  window  that  had  shutters  preventing  the  light 
1  from  entering  the  rooms  as  soon  as  the  sun 
was  on  the  horizon. 

"Second — To  establish  a  law  to  diminish 
the  consumption  of  wax  and  candles;  to  put 
guards  in  the  stores  of  wax  chandlers  and 
not  permit  a  family  to  purchase  more  than 
one  pound  a  week. 

"Third — Have  all  the  bells  of  the  churches 
ring  at  sunrise,  and,  it  need  be.  have  cannons 
fired  in  everj-  street  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
lazy  people  to  their  interest" 

The  means  employed  in  our  days  are  quite 
different. 


The  term  "under  the  rose"  implies  secrecy. 
It  had  its  origin  B.  C.  477,  when  Pausanias. 
commander  of  the  fleet  of  Spartans  and 
.Athenians,  was  intriguing  with  Xerxes  for 
the  subjugation  of  Greece  to  Persia  and  for 
the  hand  of  the  king's  daughter  in  marriage. 
j  The  business  was  transacted  in  the  "Brazen 
House."  the  roof  of  which  was  a  garden 
making  a  bower  of  roses.  Hence  the  term 
sub  rosa. 


The    people    of    the    earth    speak    5424    lan- 
guages or  dialects. 


FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 

—3.  simple  food 

— corrective  -in  its  nature 

— increases  the  action  of  the 

intestines 
— maintains  normal  functions. 

Place  a  standing   older   with    your 
Grocer. 

Three  Cakes  a  Day 


"^whcn  motoring 
jroull  find- 
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SPEED     &.     POWE^ 

-^fhc  most 
economical  & 
efficient  fuel  ^ 

Fill  up  af  ^arajes 
and  i^lin^  stations 
isplayin^  this  n^ 
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A  Destructive  Decision. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  system  is  practically 
and  essentially  a  unit.  But  technically  it  is  a  com- 
posite made  up  of  links,  some  of  them  under  the  name 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  others  under  the 
name  of  the' Central  Pacific  Company.  The  two  or 
ganizations,  while  under  the  same  ownership  and  work 
ing  to  the  single  end  of  creating  a  unified  system  of 
transportation,  were  differentiated  in  name  for  reasons 
connected  with  the  financing  of  construction  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  There  is  not,  nor  has  there  ever  been 
anything  concealed  in  connection  with  the  matter,  or 
any  question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  employing  two 
names  in  promotion  of  a  single  purpose.  The  system 
was  created  long  before  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law 
came  into  force  in  1890,  and  it  has  been  maintained 
in  operation  now  for  nearly  fifty  years.  To  all  prac- 
tical intents  and  purposes  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
and  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  in  their  connections 
and  interlacings,  and  in  their  ownership,  are  one  and 
the  same. 

All  this  becomes  plain  to  whoever  will  examine  a 
map  of  the  system.  Yet,  when  the  various  links  are 
shown,  there  is  presented  a  complicated  weaving  of 
jointed  lines.  The  road  from  Sacramento  to  Ogden 
appears  in  the  name  of  the  Central  Pacific.  Similarly, 
the  line  from  the  Oregon  boundary  down  the  east  side 
of  the   Sacramento  Valley  to   Sacramento,  from   Sac- 


ramento by  way  of  Niles  Canon  to  Oakland,  the  Bay 
ferry  system,  the  line  from  Oakland  via  Niles  to  San 
Jose,  the  line  south  from  Stockton  to  Goshen,  etc. 
Under  the  name  of  the  Southern  Pacific  are  the  lines 
from  Oakland  to  Santa  Rosa,  Calistoga,  San  Francisco 
via  Davis  to  Tehama,  down  the  west  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  from  Oakland  to  Goshen,  what  is 
known  as  the  Coast  Route  to  Los  Angeles,  with  num- 
berless feeders  connecting,  some  with  the  Southern 
Pacific,  others  with  Central  Pacific  links.  While  all 
are  parts  of  a  unified  whole,  regarded  separately  they 
present  the  spectacle  of  detached  lines  with  no  common 
terminal  and  in  many  instances  with  no  means  of  con- 
nection with  any  terminal. 

Several  years  ago  agents  of  the  Federal  government, 
under  authorization  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law, 
took  the  ground  that  the  system,  so  far  from  being  a 
unit,  was  made  up  of  separate  and  distinct  properties, 
and  that  their  operation  as  a  imit  was  in  effect  the 
misuse  of  competitive  systems  to  the  end  of  maintaining 
a  scheme  of  monopoly  in  transportation.  For  several 
years  the  case  has  been  before  the  courts,  and  on  Mon 
day  of  this  week  there  was  handed  down  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  Washington  a  judgment  sustaining  the 
government's  claim.  Thus,  whatever  the  facts  may  be, 
it  becomes  the  law,  expressed  in  an  order  of  court,  that 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific  lines  shall  be 
dissevered  and  their  cooperative  relationship  annulled. 
To  do  it  will  be  to  destroy  a  unity  essential  to  regular 
and  orderly  transportation  in  California.  It  will  leave 
both  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific  lines 
the  air,  so  to  speak,  since  each  is  dependent  for 
effective  operation  upon  the  use  of  tracks  owned  by  the 
other.  In  effect  it  will  mean  that  California  will  be 
solated  from  Oregon;  that  all  eastern  traffic  over  the 
Central  Pacific  must  go  via  Niles  Cation  and  Stockton; 
that  the  more  important  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Valley  towns  will  connect  with  San  Francisco  only 
through  Stockton  and  Niles;  that  Lathrop,  Modesto, 
Merced,  and  other  valley  towns  will  be  off  the  Southern 
Pacific  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles;  that 
various  Sierra  foothill  towns  (Placerville,  Oakdale, 
and  others)  will  be  isolated,  since  they  connect  only 
with  Central  Pacific  lines;  that  the  East  Bay  towns 
south  of  Oakland  will  be  isolated  from  Southern  Pacific 
connections,  etc.  Truly  a  sad  mess  it  will  be,  vastly 
disturbing  to  traffic  both  of  passengers  and  freight, 
vastly  inconvenient  and  vastly  costly  all  around. 

A  decree  by  the  Supreme  Court  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances becomes  a  finality,  but  in  the  immediate  in- 
stance there  is  reasonable  ground  for  hope  that  disaster 
— for  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  disaster  to  the  interest 
of  the  public — may  be  averted  through  action  of  the  In 
terstate  Commerce  Commission,  which,  under  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1920,  holds  an  authority  in  matters 
of  this  kind  even  beyond  that  of  the  Supreme  Court 
This  act  (the  Transportation  Act  of  1920)  directs  the 
commission  "as  soon  as  practicable"  to  "prepare  and 
adopt  a  plan  for  consolidation  of  the  railway  properties 
of  the  continental  United  States  into  a  limited  number 
of  systems."  The  act  further  provides  that  the  carriers 
affected  may  consolidate  their  lines  in  accordance  with 
such  final  plan,  and  in  such  case  also  provides  that 
"they  are  hereby  relieved  from  the  operations  of  the 
anti-trust  lan's  *  *  *  and  of  ail  other  restraints  or  in- 
hibitions by  laws,  state  or  Federal,  in  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  anything  authorised  or 
required  by' any  order,"  etc. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  the 
Interstate  Com.merce  Commission  has  already  agreed 
upon  a  tentative  plan  for  consolidation  and  is  now 
engaged  in  hearings  throughout  the  United  States  to 
determine  what  modifications  shall  be  made  for  their 
final  plan  to  be  adopted  hereafter.  This  tentative  plan 
retains  the  ownership  of  the  Central  Pacific  by  the 
Southern  Pacific.     In  other  words,  it  does  not  propose 


to  destroy  this  system  of  roads  as  they  were  built  up 
and  have  been  operated  now  for  approximately  half  a 
century. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  advised  that 
the  unified  ownership  and  operation  of  the  Central 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  lines  is  in  no  way  preju- 
dicial to  the  public  interest.  It  is  advised  that,  on  the 
contrary,  unified  ownership  and  operation  of  the  two 
properties  makes  largely  in  favor  of  the  public  interest. 
This  is  also  the  determination  of  the  California  rail- 
road commission,  which,  of  course,  has  more  immediate 
knowledge  of  California  conditions  and  is  more  directly 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  California  interests. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  where  the  interest  of 
the  California  public  lies.  It  is  plainly  in  retaining 
the  complementary  relation  between  the  Central  Pa- 
cific and  the  Southern  Pacific  lines;  and  this  being 
plainly  so,  surprise  here  is  universal  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  found  warrant  in  law  for  tearing  asunder  a 
system  whose  unity  has  become  a  fixed  and  essential 
fact  of  long  standing.  It  is  further  surprising  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  not  a  single  witness  appeared  in  this 
case  before  the  Federal  court  asking  that  these  lines 
should  be  separated.  There  would  be  consternation  in 
California  but  for  the  circumstance  that  there  remains 
in  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion possibility  of  correcting  what  in  a  practical  sense 
amounts  to  a  colossal  economic  error. 

Presumption  is  one  thing,  fact  another.  The  court 
has  found  that  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Central 
Pacific  are  competing  lines,  or  would  be  competing 
lines  were  they  not  combined  in  one  system.  The 
law  presumes  that  the  interest  of  the  public  is  in  such 
competition,  and  the  decision  attempts  to  enforce  it. 
The  fact  is  that  such  competition  is  of  no  value  to  the 
public  whatever ;  but  what  is  of  value,  and  has  been  of 
value  incalculable  in  developing  the  transportation 
system  of  California  and  Oregon,  is  the  cooperation  of 
these  lines.     Some  way  must  be  found  to  preserve  that. 


A  Man  or  a  Mouse? 

It  is  for  the  Board  of  Regents  to  determine  if  in  the 
presidency  at  Berkeley  there  shall  be  a  man  or  a  mouse. 
The  country  is  full  of  educated  mice.  Without  stepping 
off  the  Berkeley  campus  there  may  be  found  a  dozen 
men  any  one  of  whom  would  accept  the  presidency 
under  any  conditions  that  might  be  imposed  or  implied. 
And  any  one  of  them  would  have  a  certain  sort  of  qual- 
ification; he  could  wear  a  high  hat  and  a  tail  coat  with 
a  fairly  simulated  dignity  and  he  could  upon  occasion 
deliver  a  rhetorical  address  upon  some  phase  of  the 
good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  But  under  a  man  of 
such  temper,  whatever  is  wrong  in  the  practice  at 
Berkeley  would  be  permitted  to  run  along  without  re- 
straint. However  some  regents  might  scheme,  how- 
ever others  might  shirk,  however  members  of  the  aca- 
demic senate  might  squabble,  however  they  might 
unitedly  nag  and  pin-prick  the  president,  nothing  would 
ever  be  heard  of  it.  There  would  be  the  peace  of 
supine  concession,  of  toleration  of  abuses,  of  expanding 
extravagances.  What  is  needed  at  Berkeley  is,  not  a 
mouse,  but  a  man — a  man  who  will  require  as  the  first 
condition  of  his  service  authority  to  govern  with  a 
strong  hand.  He  will  insist  upon  power  to  enforce 
such  measures  of  discipline  as  may  be  necessary 
to  develop  unity  of  purpose  and  all  around  cooperation. 
If  he  shall  find  in  the  faculty  or  anywhere  about  the 
establishment  chronic  trouble-makers,  he  must  have  au- 
thority to  silence  or  dismiss  them.  In  brief,  he  will  be 
in  effect  as  in  name  the  executive  head  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

A  mouse  at  Berkeley  will  let  things  slide.  A  man 
will  do  many  things  in  their  way  revolutionary.  He 
will  put  a  stop  to  the  everlasting  warfare  on  the  part 
of  an  element  in  the  faculty  against  the  executive  ad- 
ministration.   He  will  find  a  way  to  create  an  academic 
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atmosphere  as  distinct  from  a  condition  which  makes 
of  the  campus — and  the  region  about  it — something  of 
a  country  club  and  of  the  classroom  a  Chautauqua 
circle.  He  will  so  curb  student  activities  as  to  subordi- 
nate them  to  the  legitimate  work  of  the  university. 
He  will  dispel  the  notion  that  numbers  rather  than 
quality  is  the  end  to  be  aimed  at.  He  will  so  stiffen 
examination  as  to  ^ast  out  the  loafers  and  the  other- 
wise ujitit.  He  will  make  new  standards  of  order  and 
form  to  the  end  that  the  mark  of  a  college  student  shall 
not  be  vulgarity  in  appearance  and  hoodluraism  in 
conduct.  To  do  all  this — with  much  else  that  the  situa- 
tion demands — calls  for  a  strong  hand.  Xo  other  than 
a  strong  man  can  do  it. 

The  first  requirement,  if  confusion  is  to  be  dethroned 
and  if  sanity  is  to  be  brought  to  the  administration  of 
Berkeley,  is  the  installation  in  the  president's  chair  of  a 
qualified  man  backed  at  all  points  by  the  Board  of 
Regents.  If  the  board — the  foimtain  of  authority — is 
not  willing  to  install  and  support  a  strong  executive, 
then  it  will  be  useless  to  attempt  anything  in  the  way 
af  reorganization.  The  responsibility  is  with  the 
regents.  It  is  to  thera  that  the  public  which  generously 
sustains  this  school  looks  for  something  better  in 
organization  and  administration  than  we  have  recently 
witnessed. 

Dr.  Barrows  is  retiring  from  the  presidency  because 
he  is  not  willing  to  play  the  part  of  a  mouse  and  because 
luider  existing  conditions  he  finds  it  impossible  to  play 
the  part  of  a  man.  He  has  said  nothing  to  this  effect, 
but  the  situation  speaks  for  itself.  In  retiring  he  does 
what  any  self-respecting  man  would  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Not  being  able  to  conduct  his  office  in  the 
way  it  should  be  done,  he  prefers  to  go  back  to  the 
strictly  professional  work  of  a  teacher.  His  retirement 
is  a  confession  of  failure:  but  it  is  a  failure  for  which 
he  has  no  responsibilit)'.  Its  causes  lie  in  a  state  of 
things  which  neither  he  nor  any  man.  unsupported  by 
the  Board  of  Regents,  can  change. 

As  we  have  already  said,  if  the  regents  want  a  mouse 
in  the  president's  chair  at  Berkeley,  they  can  easily 
find  one.  But  if  they  want  a  man — and  assuredly  the 
public  which  pays  the  bills  wants  a  man — they  will 
have  first  to  set  up  a  new  order  of  things.  They  have 
got  to  find  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  independent  mind, 
one  who  knows  what  the  deficiencies  of  the  uni- 
versity are  and  who  has  the  will  and  the  power  to  meet 
and  to  exorcise  tliem;  and  they  have  got  to  yield 
to  him  a  definite  grant  of  authority.  In  brief,  they 
have  got  to  find  a  man  much  like  Dr.  Barrows.  Xo 
qualified  man  will  accept  the  place  under  the  conditions 
that  have  brought  about  Dr.  Barrows'  retirement.  The 
issue,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  this  question :  Do 
the  regents  want  in  the  presidency  of  Berkeley  a  man 
or  a  mouse?  The  Argonaut  votes  for  a  man,  and  it 
knows  where  one  may  be  found.  He  is  vacationing 
somewhere  in  the  Sierra  and  his  name  is  David  P. 
Barrows.  , 

Obstruction  in  the  Senate. 
Speaking  a  few  davs  ago  of  the  labored  effort  on 
the  part  of  Senator  Caraway  of  Arkansas  and  others 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  Senate  to  smirch 
Attorney-General  Daugherty,  Senator  iloses  of  Xew 
Hampshire  put  the  case  in  a  nutshell.  "This  per- 
formance," he  said,  "is  gotten  up  in  order  to  furnish  a 
smoke  screen  to  hide  the  misdemeanors  of  Cabinet 
officers  who  ser\'ed  under  the  late  Administration." 
Moses'  reference  is  to  former  Attorney-General  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer  and  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
WilUam  C.  McAdoo.  It  is  notorious  that  present  in- 
vestigations of  the  Department  of  Justice  into  the 
frauds  of  war  administration  are  expected  to  implicate 
both  McAdoo  and  Palmer.  Subsequent  to  his  resigna- 
tion from  the  Cabinet,  McAdoo  became  an  attorney  for 
Charles  ^^^  Morse  in  the  latter's  dealings  with  the 
Shipping  Board  in  relation  to  certain  contracts  held  by 
Morse  for  the  construction  of  ships.  The  belief  exists 
that  Morse  originally  obtained  these  contracts  through 
McAdoo's  influence.  Two  shipping  companies  under 
Morse's  control  were  involved  financially  after  the  war 
closed  and  he  (Morse)  sought  cash  advances  from  the 
Shipping  Board  on  these  contracts.  The  Shipping 
Board  refused  the  advances.  Then  McAdoo,  as  coun- 
sel for  Morse,  appeared  before  the  board  and  induced 
it  to  r'.verse  its  action  and  to  advance  suras  said  to 
aggregate  approximately  sixteen  million  dollars.  These 
transr  tions  with  the  Shipping  Board  are  the  basis  for 
indict  ^ents   which   the   government   has   now   secured 


against  Morse  and  against  Martin  J.  Gillen  of  his 
counsel,  who  at  the  time  was  assistant  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Shipping  Board.  The  indictments  got  close 
to  McAdoo,  but  stopped  just  short  of  involving  him 
directly.  Xo  chart  is  needed  to  exhibit  the  purpose  of 
the  attempt  to  involve  Daugherty,  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States,  and  chief  prosecutor,  in  these 
cases  at  a  time  when  it  is  possible  that  criminal  prosecu- 
tion will  involve  McAdoo  as  a  party  in  Morse's  affairs. 

Palmer  fits  into  the  situation  because  of  his  relation- 
ship with  the  Bosch  Magneto  case.  When  Palmer  was 
alien  property  custodian  he  seized  the  property  of  the 
Bosch  Magneto  Company  on  the  claim  that  it  was 
German-owned.  It  is  now  pleaded  that  in  fact  the 
property  was  not  German-owned.  However  this  may 
be.  Palmer  and  his  assistant.  Francis  J-  Garvin,  now 
president  of  the  American  Bosch  Magneto  Company, 
proceeded  to  sell  the  property  to  one  Martin  Kern  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  political  and  personal  associate  of 
Palmer  and  Gannn.  Certain  newspapers  recently  have 
charged,  and  have  not  been  called  to  account  therefor, 
that  Kern  actually  is  and  was  at  the  time  of  the 
transaction  a  German  citizen  and  an  ex-convict.  The 
sale  price  was  about  four  million  dollars,  although  the 
inventorj-  books  and  statement  of  current  earnings 
showed  a  value  in  excess  of  seven  million  dollars.  The 
purchasers  reorganized  the  concern,  and  following  the 
retirement  of  Garvin  from  the  position  of  alien  prop- 
erty custodian  he  became  its  head.  It  now  appears  that 
Felder,  who  was  associated  with  Daugherty  in  obtain- 
ing the  pardon  of  ilorse  in  1911.  has  now  become 
counsel  for  the  original  Bosch  Magneto  Company  in  its 
efforts  to  secure  restitution  of  its  property.  The  Bosch 
Magneto  case  has  recently  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a  United  States  grand  jury,  and  there  exists 
the  possibility  that  both  Palmer  and  Gar\-in  eventually 
will  be  indicted. 

There  is  still  another  sinister  phase  of  this  busi- 
ness, one  curiously  remote  from  any  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  matters  just  presented.  Little  progress 
is  being  made  in  tariff  legislation — and  there  is  reason 
why.  While  the  Republican  senators  by  agreement 
have  almost  entirely  eliminated  speech-making  on  their 
side  of  the  chamber  and  are  trying  seriously  to  get 
through  with  the  tariff  bill,  individual  Democratic 
senators  are  trying  to  delay  action  by  dragging  in  ex- 
traneous subjects.  The  purpose  is  the  mean  one  of 
emphasizing  before  the  country  the  inability  of  the  Re- 
publican majority  to  function  efiiciently  or  speedily. 
Disclaiming  any  intention  to  filibuster,  they  have  none 
the  less  carried  on  a  species  of  filibustering  to  a  point 
where  the  delay  of  tariff'  legislation  has  become  a  scan- 
dal. One  means  by  which  confusion  and  delay  have 
been  promoted  is  this  assault  upon  Daugherty.  It  has, 
of  course,  no  relationship  to  the  pending  tariff'  legisla- 
tion, and  it  has  been  lugged  in  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting delay  and  preventing  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Republican  legislative  programme.  Thus  Senator  Car- 
away of  Arkansas,  chief  assailant  of  Daugherty.  is  con- 
triving to  hold  public  attention  and  to  obstruct  legiti- 
mate work  in  the  Senate.  Questions  about  the  pro- 
priety of  Mr.  Daugherty 's  professional  record  have  no 
legitimate  place  in  the  Senate  at  this  time,  when 
America  needs  so  direfuUy  the  stabilization  that  can 
come  only  through  ending  the  uncertainty  regarding 
tariff'  regulations  and  the  enactment  of  other  parts  of 
the  legislative  programme  needed  to  restore  normal 
conditions.  , 

Commuriity  Drama. 
The  Moimtain  Play,  which  was  given  its  tenth  annual 
presentation  on  Mt.  Tamalpais  last  week,  bids  fair  to 
become  a  local  institution  as  famous,  no  doubt  in  a 
few  years,  as  the  Passion  Play  of  Oberammergau. 
True,  the  Tamalpais  production  is  not  a  religious  mani- 
festation, but  it  is  just  as  genuine  an  outg^o^^th  of  the 
people.  It  is  true  community  drama.  San  Francisco 
has  one  more  feather  in  her  civic  cap  in  her  position 
as  chief  sponsor  of  the  Mountain  Play.  Other  locali- 
ties have  annual  pageants,  and  the  annual  May  cere- 
mony on  Tamalpais  is  reducible  to  a  pageant,  but  there 
is  a  difference — probably  the  fact  already  referred  to 
that  the  Moimtain  Play,  like  the  three-century-old  in- 
stitution of  Oberammergau,  is  not  a  factitious  expres- 
sion of  art.  It  is  the  inevitable  expression  of  the 
love  of  out-doors.  The  Mountain  Play  should  grow 
a  slow  natural  growth,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  if 
left  to  the  instincts  of  the  community.  The  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  it,  and  a  thing  that  in  our 
over-efficient  coimtry  is  likely  to  happen  to  it,  would  be 


to  fall  into  the  managing  hands  of  some  Belasco  who 
would  double  or  treble  its  profits  and  commercialize  its 
talents.  For  the  present,  the  production  of  the  Moun- 
tain Play  must  remain  in  skilled  hands.  It  has 
come  a  century  or  so  too  late  to  be  a  spontaneous 
folk  ceremony.  But  the  spirit  is  there.  It  need  not 
be  inculcated  or  even  cherished.  It  need  only  be 
let  alone.  It  should  be  possible  for  California  to  pro- 
duce a  school  of  moimtain  players.  We  need  not 
slavishly  imitate  the  pageant  of  Oberammergau  and 
relegate  roles  to  hereditary  rights.  Imitation  of  any- 
thing, even  of  the  most  venerable  of  folk  plays,  should 
be  barred.  But  a  school  of  community  players  who 
would  perform  the  Mountain  Play  fittingly  and  keep  it 
free  from  commercialization  and  from  the  professional 
tactics  of  the  American  stage  ought  to  be  a  natural 
ambition  for  every  devotee  of  the  Tamalpais  pageant. 


The  Galahad  Group  and  the  Constitution. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
popularized  itself  once  more  with  a  certain  class  of 
reformer  by  two  recent  decisions:  one  on  the  child 
labor  law  of  1919,  which  sought  to  tax  an  abuse  to 
death ;  and  the  other  on  the  grain  futures  act.  which 
sought  to  tax  to  death  something  many  persons  regard 
as  an  abuse.  Both  decisions  are  based  on  the  funda- 
mental American  principle  of  state  rights,  vital  to  our 
national  welfare,  but  of  small  account  to  warm-hearted 
champions  of  the  oppressed  when  doing  doughty  battle 
with  the  oppressor. 

A  country  needs  both  reformers  and  statesmen.  Re- 
formers have  good  hearts,  and  statesmen  are  supposed 
to  have  good  heads.  The  persons  with  good  hearts 
rarely  stop  to  consider  that  the  secondary  effects  of  a 
reform  may  be  far  more  important  than  the  primary 
object,  or  destructive  of  things  more  vital  to  humanity 
than  those  the  reformers  wish  to  conserve.  They  de- 
mand immediate  cure  for  whatever  ails  us  at  the 
moment,  or  whatever  they  happen  to  be  thinking  about 
that  day,  no  matter  what  the  effect  may  be  upon  our 
institutions  or  the  bed  plates  of  government.  It  then 
becomes  the  function  of  statesmen,  and  in  this  instance 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Bench,  to  oppose,  as  gently  as 
may  be,  the  warm  enthusiasms  and  humane  desires  of 
those  whose  hearts  are  good.  Whereupon  those  whose 
hearts  are  good  almost  invariably  denounce  their  op- 
ponents as  persons  whose  hearts  are  bad — when  it  is 
merely  that  their  heads  are  cool,  and  their  judgment 
is  in  fair  w^orking  order. 


A  good  example  of  warm-hearted  reformer  is  Sena- 
tor La  Follette.  He  belongs  in  the  class  of  those  whose 
hearts  are  consciously  pure.  He  might,  in  fact,  be 
classified  as  one  of  the  Galahad  Group.  And  while  we 
may  concede  innocence  to  that  group,  and  sanctity, 
and  holiness  of  purpose,  it  would  never  do  to  rely 
either  upon  ignorance  or  stupidity  as  one  of  its  at- 
tributes. Long  ago  Senator  La  Follette  discovered  that 
the  Federal  power  to  tax  might  be  used  to  destroy: 
and  destruction  being  in  line  with  reform,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  he  passed  a  night  of  purification  and  dedica- 
tion, lying  we  may  also  suppose  in  forma  crucis  before 
the  altar,  arose  with  the  dawn,  drank  a  cup  of  pure, 
cold  water  for  breakfast,  had  his  shiqing  armor  buckled 
on  by  his  faithful  squire,  mounted  his  Milwaukee  war- 
horse,  loosened  his  snickersnee  in  its  sheath,  laid  his 
lance  in  rest  according  to  the  most  approved  Galahads 
of  old,  and  set  out  to  destroy — oleomargarine.  By 
some  rare  coincidence,  oleomargarine  was  the  national 
evil  and  immoral  food  at  that  time  afflicting,  competi- 
tively, the  dairying  interests  of  Wisconsin,  another 
pure-hearted  class.  If  some  persons  regarded  oleo- 
margarine as  perfectly  good  food,  and  wanted  it  to  eat, 
that  merely  proved  that  their  appetites  were  carnal 
and  their  hearts  impure.  Oleomargarine  was  made 
from  the  fat  of  slaughtered  animals,  and  it  competed 
with  fat  extracted  from  milk.  So  it  was  discovered 
to  be  a  terrible  national  evil  which  must  be  destroyed 
— exactly  as  Carthage  was  an  e\"rl  to  the  commercial 
Romans  of  Cato's  day. 

It  must  be,  of  a  certainty,  mere  accident  that  the 
Galahad  Group  is  so  often  aligned  with  the  Silver- 
smiths of  Ephesus:  and  also  with  the  Barbers  of 
Oroville,  whose  sanitary  zeal,  inflamed  by  the  recent 
beard-growing  contest  at  Sacramento,  we  have  had 
occasion  to  celebrate  in  these  columns.  X'evertheless 
it  is  strange  how  often  the  passion  for  destructive  re- 
form selects  for  its  object  some  practice  or  commodity 
that  competes  with  the  commercial  interests  of  the  re- 
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former's  constituents:  strange,  for  example,  how  a 
child-labor  law  would  protect  New  England  mills 
against  Southern  competition.  Yes.  it  must  be  mere 
coincidence;  and  we  wish  merely  to  call  attention  to 
the  secondary  effect  of  such  reforms.  When  food  went 
short  during  the  war.  and  everybody  scraped  his  plate, 
and  old  ladies  planted  potato  parings,  and  every  ounce 
was  needed  to  win  and  help  our  associate  nations  win, 
and  the  cost  of  living  mounted  and  mounted,  this  great 
reform,  the  tax  on  oleomargarine,  was  operating  to 
increase  living  costs  and  shorten  the  supply  of  one 
great  article  of  food.  Artificial  interferences  with 
people's  private  business,  and  with  their  local  affairs, 
may  be  trusted  to  work  just  that  way.  We  might  mul- 
tiply examples  of  reforming  zeal  that  happens  also  to 
be  profitable  to  a  reformer's  constituency,  but  one  is 
enough.  

Against  this  power  to  destroy  by  taxation,  and 
against  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  destruction,  whether 
as  a  sanctified  shining  sword  of  the  Galahad  Group,  or 
the  base  weapon  of  the  wicked  fighting  for  their  own 
hand,  the  Supreme  Court  and  Chief  Justice  Taft  have 
at  last,  in  the  child-labor  decision,  set  their  faces.  In 
effect  they  declare  that  such  use  of  the  taxing  power 
is  a  mere  mask  to  cover  the  real  object,  and  refuse 
to  permit  the  taxing  clause  of  the  Constitution  to  be 
converted  into  a  police  regulation  and  hence  an  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  the  states.  And  the  opinion 
contains  this  cool-headed  pronouncement: 

The  good  sought  in  unconstitutional  legislation  is  an  in- 
sidious feature,  because  it  leads  citizens  and  legislators  of 
good  purpose  to  promote  it  without  thought  of  the  serious 
breach  it  will  make  in  the  ark  of  our  covenant,  or  the  harm 
which  will  come  from  breaking  do\vn  recognized  standards. 
In  the  maintenance  of  local  self-government  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  national  power  on  the  other  our  country  has  been 
able  to  endure  and  prosper  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 

Such  a  statement  as  that  is  strangely  lacking  in  the 
ardor  and  exaltation  of  statutory  reform.  There  is 
nothing  to  it  but  common  sense.  It  does  not  show 
whether  the  Supreme  Court  has  a  pure  heart  or  not. 
Emotion  is  well  known  to  be  essential  to  purity,  but 
there  is  nothing  emotional  in  it.  It  might  have  been 
pronounced  by  a  mere  banker,  or  manufacturer,  or  sta- 
tioner, or  lawyer,  or  judge,  or — or  anybody.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  men  so  cold  and  calculating  could  be 
trusted  to  break  down  archaic  laws  that  only  tend  to 
restrain  the  passion  of  reform,  and  to  help  us  engage 
in  jacking  up  humanity  to'  the  serene  altitudes  of  Soviet 
control  or  some  such  socialization  of  industry  as  Cali- 
fonia's  proposed  Water  and  Power  Amendment.  No. 
The  Supreme  Court,  by  this  decision,  has  distinctly 
placed  itself  in  the  category  of  those  almost  mercenary 
persons  who,  in  times  of  fanatic  hysteria,  coldly  point 
out  the  fact  that  it  is  not  always  wisdom  to  burn  down 
the  barn  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  rats.  For  that,  we 
suppose  it  is  in  for  another  Bryanesque  attack  on  its 
integrity  and  its  purity;  some  crown-of-thorns-and- 
cross-of-gold  pronouncement  that  will  show  that  the 
pronouncer's  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  by  contrast 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  heart,  which  is  not. 


in  dividing  powers  among  the  local  political  units, 
keeping  the  weight  of  authority  in  the  states.  More- 
over, the  states  were  jealous  of  distant  control,  and 
well  they  might  be  still.  At  the  same  time  the  founders 
of  the  republic  provided  that  the  states  should  not  in 
effect  disrupt  their  union,  so  hardly  formed,  by  build- 
ing up  local  barriers  against  one  another's  commerce. 
^^'e  have  today,  as  a  result,  an  interstate  trade  which  is 
probably  as  great  as  the  international  trade  of  all  Eu- 
rope (some  authorities  say  greater  than  that),  and  it 
has  made  the  nation  strong.  We  have  needed  no  Genoa 
economic  conference  here  to  say  what  goods  and  how 
much  shall  flow  from  Connecticut  to  Kansas,  or  from 
Lowell  to  San  Francisco.  Throughout  the  United 
States  you  can  send  where  you  please  for  what  you 
need,  and  get  it  free  of  local  obstruction.  If  every 
state  were  ringed  by  a  commercial  barrier  against 
every  other,  Nevada  would  have  to  manufacture  its 
own  hides  into  boots,  instead  of  having  them  made  at 
Brockton  or  at  Napa,  and  they  would  be  produced  un 
der  such  disadvantageous  conditions  and  for  such  a 
narrow  market  they  would  probably  cost  fiftv  dollars 
a  pair.  Instead  of  one  civil  war  over  the  Union  itself, 
we  might  have  had  a  dozen  by  this  time  over  com- 
mercial interferences,  and  the  Union  would  have  be- 
come a  thing  of  long  past  history.  But  such  conditions 
as  we  enjoy  depend  on  the  settled  relations  of  the  states 
and  the  Federal  government,  settled  by  the  making 
of  the  Constitution  in  1787.  The  experiences  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  stages  of  its  growth  have  but  cpnfirmed 
the  wisdom  of  the  founders.  There  were  giants  in 
those  days.  Now  we  have  zealots  who  would  destroy 
the  rights  of  the  states  and  tax  some  hated  article  of 
interstate  commerce  out  of  existence  to  satisfy  a  tran- 
sient need  that  could  be  served  some  other  way.  We 
have  Johnson,  La  Follette,  Borah  and  France ;  men 
looking  at  the  little,  pressing  things,  and  forgetting 
the  larger  and  more  vital  interests  of  a  great  people. 
Fortunately  there  is  many  a  check  upon  the  Galahad 
Group  embodied  in  the  Constitution  itself.  It  was  well 
put  together.  Let  us  not,  for  some  temporary  benefit, 
throw  it  on  the  junk  pile — at  least,  not  tmtil  the 
Shriners  have  come  and  gone. 


NEW  YORK  LETTER. 


Sidewalk    NotaricB,    Guards    for    Marshal    French,    Markham 
Defends  Pee,  and  Mack  Denies  He  Is  Supporting  Hearst. 


And,  worse  and  more  of  it,  the  court  has  invited  such 
strictures  even  more  pressingly  by  its  decision  on  the 
grain  futures  act.  Trading  in  grain  futures  was  an 
iniquity  of  the  first  rank,  and  a  thing  for  the  embattled 
Galahads  to  charge  upon  with  every  red  tongue  waving 
in  the  breeze.  Section  4  of  the  act  sought  to  impose 
a  tax  of  20  cents  a  bushel  on  future  trades  in  grain 
on  exchanges  not  designated  as  contract  markets  sub 
ject  to  Federal  control;  or  when  not  made  by  actual 
owners,  or  the  renters  of  land  on  which  the  grain  was 
to  be  grown.  The  court's  opinion  distinctly  holds  that 
this  would  be  an  invasion  of  the  police  powers  of  the 
states,  an  effort  to  regulate,  by  the  taxation  subterfuge, 
transactions  over  which  the  Federal  government  has 
no  constitutional  authority. 

The  Galahad  Group  will  probably  damn  both  these 
decisions  as  "reactionary."  But  it  will  do  no  harm, 
if  the  country  can  remain  sufficiently  calm  to  under- 
stand that  the  reaction  is  back  toward  those  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  the  government  was  founded 
and  froin  which  the  unrestrained  ardor  of  the  persons 
whose  hearts  were  good  but  whose  heads  were  addled 
by  reformatory  fevers  endeavored  to  pervert  it. 


One  of  the  curious  industries  of  Gotham  these  spring 
days  is  that  of  the  sidewalk  notary  who  swears  you 
to  your  application  for  an  automobile  license.  ' 
to  the  rush  for  licenses,  and  the  Ion?  sidewalk  ,.  , 
that  form  in  Sixty-Fifth  Street  near  the  automobile 
bureau's  headquarters,  this  fraternity  has  found  good 
picking  among  those  too  impatient  to  wait  until  their 
part  of  the  line  reaches  the  offices  of  the  bureau,  where 
they  could  get  all  this  notarial  service  free.  Applica- 
tion blanks  are  free,  also,  but  to  many  a  weary  and 
flat-flooted  applicant  time  is  not,  and  any  of  it  that  can 
be  saved  is  worth  what  it  costs.  Hence  $2  each  is  not 
regarded  as  too  much  to  pay  for  a  blank  that  can  be 
had  inside  for  nothing:  if  you  can  get  inside.  The  busi- 
ness seems  perfectly  legitimate,  and  the  service  just  as 
valuable  as  that  of  the  green  grocer  who  saves  you  the 
time  it  would  take  to  go  out  on  Long  Island  or  into 
New  Jersey  and  dicker  with  the  farriier  for  the  beans, 
carrots,  egg-plant  and  Welsh  onions  you  may  want. 
And  it  is  not  compulsory  to  patronize  these  gentlemen 
if  you  wish  to  wait.  Sometimes  the  queue  has  been 
five  blocks  long.  Nevertheless  the  sidewalk  notaries 
are  not  supposed  to  overcharge,  no  matter  how  valu- 
able they  may  be  to  you,  or  how  much  of  your  time 
they  may  have  saved,  and  so  from  time  to  time  sorat 
of  their  number  are  arrested.  They  have  formed  a 
combination  and  hired  legal  talent  for  their  defense, 
and  as  often  as  they  are  marched  oft'  to  a  magistrate 
they  are  discharged  for  lack  of  evidence.  The  business 
rests  on  the  sure  foundation  of  a  public  want,  and 
appears   to   be  growing. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  Word  of  Approval. 

S.\x  Fr.\xcisco.  May  27,   1922. 
To  THE  Editor — Sir:     I  congratulate  you  on  your  editorial 
on  the   Berkeley  University.     It   tells  the   whole  story   funda- 
mentally.     Many   good   farmer  boys   are   being  spoiled   in   the 
effort  to  make  of  them  "biled  shirt"  operatives.  C.  M.  \V. 


Our  forefathers  sought  deliverance  from  a  centralized 
autocracy.  They  had  fought  a  long  war  to  escape  that 
of  England's  German  king,  George  III.    They  saw  safety 


Berkeley  and  Palo  Alto. 

Sacr-MIENTO,   May  27,    1922. 

Mv  Dear  Holmax  :  Seeking  seclusion  today  from  the  '49 
celebration,  I  came  to  the  club  and  read  the  issue  of  date 
27th   instant. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  your  editorial  comment  on 
"U.  C."  is  an  impressive  arraignment  of  a  dead  wrong 
policy.  If  the  whole  thing  is  not  changed  very  soon  that 
institution  will  be  as  unlike  a  university  as  a  market  place  is 
unlike   an   art  gallery. 

My  heart  bounds  when  I  see  how  they  are  striving  for  high 
quality  at  Palo  Alto.  A  man  must  have  outstanding  qualities 
to  get  in,  and  he  must  use  his  time  to  good  advantage  to  stay 
in.  Stanford  is  trying  to  standardize  its  output.  It  wants 
quality  and  cares  nothing  for  quantity.  L.  H. 
wifc    

The  recent  bicentenary  celebration  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  umbrellas  into  England  served  as  a  reminder, 
not  only  of  the  fact  that  the  umbrella  was  not  of  Eng- 
lish origin — though  its  universal  use  there  is  proverbial 
— but  also  of  its  extreme  antiquity.  In  "The  Birds," 
a  play  written  in  414  B.  C,  during  the  siege  of  Syra- 
cuse by  Alcibiades  and  Nisias,  in  which  the  Athenians' 
fondness  for  litigation  and  their  flighty  character  are 
ridiculed,  Aristophanes  reveals  the  true  inventor  of  the 
"ombrella,"  or  sunshade,  and,  therefore,  of  the  um- 
brella, its  enlargement.  The  inventor  w^as  none  other 
than  Prometheus.  He  invented  the  ombrella  to  con- 
ceal himself  from  Jupiter,  his  enemy,  and  he  said  of  it : 
"I  shall  look  like  a  canephore"  (basket-bearer,  one  of 
the  Athenian  maidens  selected  to  carry  the  baskets  of 
sacred  utensils  in  the  procession  of  Demeter,  Bacchus. 

and  Athene). 

■■■ 

The  question  whether  to  invite  German  artists  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  international  exhibition  of  decorative 
arts  to  be  held  in  1924  is  still  a  vital  and  stormy  issue 
in  France.  Critics,  artists,  and  artisans  have  been 
asked  to  give  their  opinion  in  the  press,  and  responses 
have  begun  to  come  in.  Georges  Lecomte  was  one  of 
the  first  to  register  disapproval  and  declare  himself 
strongly  against  inviting  the  Germans,  giving  as  his 
reason  the  fact  that  Germany  has  not  disarmed  and  re- 
mains a  peril  to  Europe,  and  should  therefore  be  kept 
under  the  ban  bv  the  other  nations. 


The  sidewalk  notaries  are  the  reverse,  or  dorsal, 
aspect  of  the  general  outdoor  sport  of  being  examined 
for  a  license.  By  the  first  of  July  the  applicants  ex- 
amined will  number  more  than  90,000  for  the  year. 
There  are  135,000  operators'  licenses  out,  that  is  fo: 
private  drivers,  and  134,000  for  chauft'eurs.  which  in- 
cludes truck  drivers,  ta.xicab  operators,  and  private 
chauft'eurs.  The  fees  come  in  at  the  rate  of  $14,000  a 
day.  So  it  is  evident  that  a  number  of  persons  are  in- 
terested in  getting  licenses  and  in  the  obstacles  to  be 
cleared.  Skill  in  handling  a  car  is  a  prerequisite,  and 
is  only  to  be  ascertained  by  examination.  And  it  is  no 
paper  examination  where  you  sit  at  a  table  and  answer 
questions — you  have  to  take  an  examiner  out  for  a  ride 
and  show  him.  The  wretched  Missourian  sits  on  the 
seat  beside  you  and  gives  you  the  glassy  eye  while  you 
show  him  and  show  him  and  show  him.  .\nd  like  a 
child  whom  you  are  showing  oft'  to  company,  your  car 
balks,  and  backfires,  and  sticks  and  goes  dead  and  re- 
fuses to  answer  the  wheel,  and  he  sits  there  and  looks 
and  looks,  until  you  feel  that  you  couldn't  drive  the  old 
cow  home  from  the  pasture  lot.  He  makes  unreason- 
able requests — that  is,  they  feel  unreasonable  at  the 
time.  He  wants  you  to  stop  on  hills,  although  you  have 
no  desire  to  do  it  and  no  reason  for  doing  it.  He  may. 
as  like  as  not,  ask  you  to  park  between  two  other  cars 
parked  at  the  curb,  and  of  course  you  forget  to  run 
past  and  back  in,  and  can't  get  within  two  feet  of  it  to 
save  your  life.  You  may  be  in  a  procession  of  other 
victims  of  this  modern  mechanical  inquisition,  and  then 
if  you  do  anything  wrong  you  will  tangle  up  the  whole 
line,  and  at  the  same  time  you  are  subject  to  the  risk 
of  having  some  one  else  do  something  wrong  and  throw 
otit  all  your  calculations.  It  is  a  heart  disease  experi- 
ence, but  no  one  that  wishes  to  drive  can  escape. 
W^omen  who  have  always  taken  the  safe  method  of 
running  around  the  square  when  they  wished  to  turn 
around  may  be  required  to  make  a  switchback  in  the 
middle  of  the  block.  You  are  not  asked  to  take  any 
hurdles  or  do  any  rough  stunts,  but  it  all  seems  rough 
when  the  examiner  sits  beside  you  and  rides  without 
a  word  of  encouragement.  There  is  one  thing  that  can 
be  said  for  them,  though — they  are  brave  men. 


The  new  Egyptian  flag  is  a  white  crescent  and  three 
white  stars  on  a  green  ground. 


House  rents  affect  more  people  than  automobile 
licenses,  and  recently  they  have  taken  a  turn  for  the 
better.  This  is  not  due  to  the  anti-rent-profiteering 
statutes,  but  to  the  slow  and  sure  operation  of  economic 
law.  Two  years  ago  many  of  the  landlords  felt  that 
they  had  the  game  in  their  own  hands,  and  no  matter 
what  courts  and  the  legislature  might  seek  to  do  for 
the  relief  of  tenants  they  would  have  to  pay  what  the 
owners  asked.  Neither  landlords  nor  legislators  ap- 
peared to  understand  that  they  were  in  the  grip  of 
something  mightier  than  either,  and  that  rents  would 
take  a  course  independent  of  both.  Very  little  extra 
building  has  been  done,  thanks  to  those  anti-landlord 
laws,  whose  operation  was  merely  to  confirm  the 
monopoly  of  those  who  owned  housing.  But  in  spite 
of  that  fact,  rents  are  lower,  and  may  decline  still  far- 
ther. They  had  been  set  at  figures  the  people  simply 
could  not  pay,  and  so.  without  nuich  real  competition, 
they  must  descend.  In  fixing  prices,  regard  must  be 
paid  the  ability  of  the  possible  customer.  As  a  matter 
of  work-out,  rather  than  theory,  the  eft'ecti\-e  demand 
consists,  not  of  all  those  who  wish  a  thing,  but  only  of 
those  who  Ijoth  wish  it  and  can  buv  it.    .-\t  the  old  ex- 
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tortionate  rents  of  two  years  and  a  )-ear  ago,  the 
effective  demand  was  far  less  than  it  seemed.  If  rents 
were  to  remain  so  high,  people  would  stay  in  smaller 
quarters,  remain  doubled  up  with  relatives,  two  and 
often  three  and  sometime.-  four  families  in  accommoda- 
tions built  for  one;  and  leave  some  of  the  high-rent 
apartment  houses  unoccupied.  The  owners  of  such 
propertv  are  beginning  to  see  a  new  light.  Not  gen- 
er;iicy,  and  not  rent  fixing  by  statute  has  brought 
lowered  rents,  but  necessity  of  another  sort.  And  there 
are  many  persons  w-ho  think  it  would  have  been  better 
to  leave  it  to  economic  law  in  the  first  place.  They 
say  there  would  have  been  more  housing  than  there  is 
now  and  hence  more  accommodation  for  all,  for  the 
present  supply  is  still  narrowly  limited. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


It  is  considered  by  many  a  curious  thing  that  a  guard 
of  sixty  policemen  was  thought  necessary  to  protect 
Field  ilarshal  Earl  French  of  Ypres  from  annoyance_ 
during  his  address  the  other  day  at  the  unveiling  of 
five  portrait  busts  in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  the  open  colon- 
nade of  New  York  University',  overlooking  the  Har- 
lem. Such  a  precaution  might  be  deemed  excessive, 
and  the  sign  of  an  over-anxious  interpretation  of  senti- 
ment, were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Earl  French's  auto- 
mobile, which  is  decorated  with  small  and  modest  Brit- 
ish flags,  has  been  greeted  in  various  parts  of  the  citj' 
lately  with  most  unfriendly  hoots  and  jeers  and  other 
expression  of  animosit}'.  These  things  have  not  dis- 
turbed the  serenity  of  the  great  British  soldier,  but  they 
have  given  some  apprehension  to  those  responsible  for 
his  entertainment  and  safety.  Hence  the  guard  at  the 
exercises.  One  of  the  busts  unveiled  was  that  of  Wash- 
ington, a  copv  from  the  full-length  figure  by  Houdon 
in  the  capital'  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  It  was  the  gift 
of  New  York  Citj'  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  and  was  formally  presented  by  the 
chapter's  regent,  ilrs.  Alfred  W.  Cochrane.  Standing 
before  this  portrait.  Earl  French  said  in  part: 

We  claim  that  this  great  American  is  also  English  and  he 
conferred  equal  benefits  upon  us  which  have  culminated  in 
that  close  unit>'  which  now  prevails  between  the  Anglo-Saxon- 
speaking  races'  on  both  sides  of  the  .Atlantic. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  first  asked  me  to  speak  at  the  unveiUng 
of  the  bust  of  Washington  I  appreciated  the  honor,  but  won- 
dered why  you  selected  a  British  soldier.  Kow  I  understand. 
This  day  Will  ever  remain  in  my  memory  as  a  touching  com- 
pliment 'in  which  the  citizens  of  this  country  show  to  me  how 
strong  is  the  friendship  of  the  great  English-speaking  people. 
I  say  friendship,  but  it  is  far  more.  Political  policies  may 
come  and  political  policies  may  go,  but  1  am  convinced  that 
the  friendship  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  will  ever  be 
strong. 

The  other  busts  unveiled  were  those  of  Edgar  Allen 
Foe,  Mark  Hopkins,  Gilbert  Charles  Stuart  and  JIaria 
Mitchell.  This  makes  eight  in  the  colonnade,  the 
others  being  those  of  Robert  Fulton,  General  Grant, 
and  Horace  Mann.  During  the  ceremonies  your  former 
fellow-Californian,  Edwin  Markham,  author  of  "The 
Man  with  the  Hoe,"  seized  the  opportunity  to  bring 
the  fame  of  his  fellow-poet,  Poe,  more  into  line  with 
the  Volstead  Act  than  it  has  been  heretofore.  He  un- 
veiled the  Poe  bust,  but  soft-pedaled  the  Poe  busts.  He 
said  that  Poe  was  not  a  dunkard  at  all  in  the  ordinary 
and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  left  his  audience 
wondering  what  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  drunkard 
might  be.  As  Congress  seems  to  have  the  power  to 
define  intoxicating  liquors,  it  might  try  its  hand  at  de- 
fining drunkard;  the  one  being  so  closely  related  to 
the  other.  

Another  former  Califomian  appears  to  be  having 
some  difficultv  constructing  his  fame  just  as  he  would 
like  to  have  it.  Norman  E.  Mack  of  Buffalo,  one  of  the 
big  Democratic  bosses  of  up-state  politics,  commis- 
.  sioner-general  of  New  York  to  your  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  in  1915,  denies  that  he  will  support  the 
aspirations  of  \A'illiam  Randolph  Hearst  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  governor.  The  contrary  stor)' 
had  previously  come  to  Manhattan  and  had  caused 
much  rejoicing  in  the  Hearst  camp,  for  Mack  is  a 
power  in  the  city  by  the  big  falls ;  and  the  denial  caused 
corresponding  depression.  It  is  said  that  Mack  is  for 
former  governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  now  in  the  trucking 
business,  and  he  is  not  alone.  He  never  is,  for  long 
at  a  time.  His  denial,  however,  gives  little  hope  to  any 
aspirant,  for  it  not  only  declares  for  none,  but  says  he 
does  not  intend  to  make  any  statement  of  any  sort  on 
candidates  for  senator  or  governor.  The  Hearst  forces 
have  fallen  dowm  in  their  effort  to  get  "Al''  Smith  on 
their  side,  and  their  main  hope  now  is  to  get  into  s>tico- 
pated  harmony  with  former  governor  Martin  H.  Glynn 
by  running  him  for  United  States  senator.  Gl>'nn  is 
not  sujjposed  to  be  verv'  strong.  When  he  ran  for  a 
second  term  as  governor  he  lost  even  his  own  countv' 
of  .\lbany.  Both  Glynn  and  Hearst  have  gone  abroad, 
and  may  meet  on  the' other  side  of  the  water  to  arrange 
politics'on  this  side.  Stuy^'esant. 

New  York,  May  26,  1922. 

■■■ 

On  the  sea  coast  near  Germany's  former  submarine 
base  at  Kiel  there  has  recently  been  unveiled  a  imique 
memorial  to  the  murderous  U-boats  which  nearly  won 
the  war  for  the  Hun.  A  model  of  the  German  sub- 
marine No.  291  is  moimted  above  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
North  Sea  ..lines  that  sunk  it — truly  a  ghastly  shrine. 
^1*   

Another   prohibition   amendment   needed   is    one   to 
prohibit  sr  ne  people  from  fussing  about  other  people's 

divorces. 


Colonel  Isaac  R.  Sherwood,  who  has  for  many  years 
been  a  member  of  the  House  from  Ohio,  is  still  a  can- 
didate for  Congress  at  eighty-seven. 

Little  Marie  Louise  Bobb  of  New  Orleans  has  won 
first  prize  in  si.xteen  "perfect  baby"  contests.  Her  title 
as  champion  "perfect  baby"  of  the  South  is  practically 
undisputed. 

Sarola  Devi,  a  niece  of  Rabindranath  Tagore,  is  an 
ardent  Indian  feminist.  Her  Brahman  friends  will  not 
take  food  under  her  roof  because  she  has  lost  caste  by 
her  democratic  habits  and  doctnnes. 

Mrs.  Louis  N.  Geldert,  better  known  as  Grace  Duffie 
Boylan,  has  been  recently  elected  national  president  of 
the  League  of  American  Pen  W'omen.  Jlrs.  Geldert 
began  her  writing  career  on  a  Chicago  newspaper  in 
1893. 

Basil  ililes,  w'ho  served  as  secretary  to  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  at  the  Arms  Conference,  has  been  ap- 
pointed American  administrative  commissioner  at 
headquarters  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Paris. 

Miss  Jean  Kennedy,  a  junior  of  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, has  been  selected  as  the  delegate  from  twent}'- 
one  women's  colleges  of  the  United  States  to  represent 
them  at  the  World  Christian  Student  Conference  at 
Peking,  China,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held. 

Corporal  Claude  Samosnoff  is  the  youngest  hero  of 
the  Russian  revolution  on  record.  This  nine-year-old 
scout  for  his  father's  Cossack  troops  in  the  guerrilla 
warfare  against  the  Bolsheviki  has  been  woimded  three 
times  and  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  St.  George.  The 
youthful  hero  is  now  in  a  Russian  orphanage  at  Cannes, 
France,  following  his  father's  death. 

Francis  White  of  Baltimore,  until  recently  first  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Embassy  at  Buenos  Aires,  has 
been  appointed  chief  of  the  division  of  Latin-American 
affairs  in  the  State  Department.  He  will  assume  office 
on  June  5.  ilr.  White,  who  succeeds  Sumner  Wells, 
is  only  thirt\'  years  old  and  has  been  in  the  diplomatic 
service  since  1915.     His  first  post  was  at  Peking. 

Mrs.  Molla  Bjurstedt  ilallory,  tennis  champion,  has 
the  modern  gift  of  versatility.  She  is  an  ardent  horti- 
culturist and  a  clever  draughtsman.  Mrs.  Mallory  re- 
cently sketched  bits  of  the  gardens  of  the  White  House 
and  intends  to  emulate  the  White  House  teimis  plots, 
where  the  courts  are  screened  by  tall  bushes.  The  ten- 
nis champion  has  recently  sat  for  a  portrait  bust  by  the 
noted  pianist,  composer,  and  sculptor,  Christian 
Schiottz.  ■.". 

The  Most  Reverend  Bonaventura  Cerretti,  papal 
nuncio  at  Paris,  who  has  been  appointed  secretarj'  of 
state  to  the  new  Pope,  Pius  XI.  has  spent  a  large  part 
of  his  life  in  America,  where  he  was  auditor  of  the 
apostolic  delegation  at  Washington.  From  \\'ashing- 
ton.  Archbishop  Ceretti  was  sent  as  papal  delegate  to 
the  Catholic  church  in  Australia,  where  he  lived  for 
nearly  four  years  in  Jlelbourne.  During  his  W'ash- 
ington  residence  Mgr.  Cerretti  was  a  prominent  social 
figure,  as  he  was  possessed  of  great  urbanity  and  a 
gift  of  many  languages. 

Roland  Hayes,  the  American  negro  tenor,  has  been 
given  an  enthusiastic  welcome  in  London  musical 
circles.  Hayes,  who  was  bom  thirty-five  years  ago  in 
CurrjTille,  Georgia,  studied  for  eight  years  under  Ar- 
thur J.  Hubbard  of  Boston.  His  first  appearance  was 
in  1911  and  since  then  he  has  sung  all  over  the  world. 
He  sings  in  every  European  language,  but  confesses  to 
a  preference  for  darky  melodies.  He  knows  fifteen 
operas  and  an  equal  number  of  oratorios.  The  negro 
singer  regards  his  work  primarily  as  a  missionarj' 
effort  for  his  people  and  himself  as  their  torch-bearer. 

Gifford  Pinchot,  Republican  candidate  for  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  bom  in  Simsbury,  Connecticut, 
in  1865,  and  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  forests.  He  took  his  A.  B.  at  Yale  in  1889.  his 
master's  degree  in  1901,  and  an  honorary  master's  at 
Princeton  in  1904.  He  has  several  other  degrees  culled 
from  McGill,  and  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  all 
for  excelling  in  the  science  of  forestry.  He  has  studied 
forestr)'  in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Austria. 
He  began  the  first  systematic  conservation  work  in  the 
United  States  at  Biltmore,  North  Carolina,  in  1892, 
and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  development  of  the 
conser\'ation  policy  of  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  National  Conser\'ation 
.\ssociation  since  Januarj',  1910,  and  professor  of  for- 
estry at  Yale  since  1903.  Mr.  Pinchot  is  author  of 
"The  Adirondack  Spruce,"  "A  Primer  of  Forestry, 
and  "The  Fight  for  Conser\'ation." 

A  graphic  description  of  Germany's  great  industrial 
magnate,  Hugo  Stinnes,  is  contributed  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Frankfurter  Zcitung:  "He  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  worker  and  could  go  about  in  the  clothes 
of  a  foreman  or  a  miner  without  attracting  attention. 
His  thick  head  is  set  upon  a  stocky  trunk:  his  black 
hair  is  cut  close;  the  face  is  pale  and  expansive;  the 
beard  is  black  as  coal ;  the  nose  is  curi'ed,  and  the  eyes 
are  heavily  underlined.  His  external  appearance  is  de- 
void of  pose;  he  seems  heav\'  and  solid.  Clothes, 
habits,  and  bearing  denote  a  man  of  simple  tastes." 
Stinnes'  influence  is  widely  knowTi,  but  the  extent  of  it 


is  only  properly  realized  in  Germany,  where  it  is  said 
to  be  impossible  to  spend  a  day  without  paying  tribute 
to  one  of  his  enterprises — newspaper,  hotel,  factor)', 
mill,  coal  mine  or  steamship  company.  After  the  armis- 
tice in  1918,  Stinnes  began  to  attract  attention  b)' 
buying  newspapers,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  in 
Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary.  He  is  said  to 
be  the  owner  of  the  weeklies,  SiinpHcissimus  and 
Jugend.  Maximilian  Harden  wrote  of  Stinnes,  "Never 
have  such  power,  capital,  boldness  and  enterprise  been 
concentrated  in  one  German.  To  the  socialist  he  is  a 
Satan  who  desires  to  'Stinnesize'  the  whole  nation;  to 
the  Pan-German  he  is  a  Messiah,  sent  to  avenge  and 

save  Germany." 

^1^ 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


On    the    wall 


My  New  Year's  Gaests. 

{Midnight,    December    31,    1881,    in    Virginia    City, 
photographs    of    five    hundred    California    pioneers.) 

The   winds   come   cold   from   the   Southward,    with    incense   of 

fir  and  pine. 
And  the  flying  clouds  grow  darker  as  they  halt  and  fall  in  line. 
The  valleys  that  reach  the  deserts,  the  mountains  that  greet 

the  clouds. 
Lie  bare  in  the  arms  of  Winter,  which  the  gathering  night 

enshrouds. 
The   leafless   sage   on   the   hillside,   the   willows   low   down  the 

stream. 
And  the  sentry-  rocks  above  us  have  faded  all  as  a  dream. 
And  the  fall  of  the  stamp  grows  fainter,  the  voices  of  night 

sing  low, 
And   spelled   from   labor   the  miner  toils  through   the   drifting 

snow. 
As  I  sit  alone  in  my  chamber,  this  last  of  the  d^-ing  year. 
Dim  shades  of  the  past  surroimd  me,    and  faint   through  the 

storm  I  hear 
Old  tales  of  the  castles  builded  under  shelving  rock  and  pine. 
Of  the  bearded  men  and  stalwart,  I  greeted  in  'fort>'-nine : 
The  giants  with   hopes   audacious,   the  giants  with  iron  limb. 
The  giants  who  journeyed   Westward,   when  the  trails  were 

new   and  dim  : 
The   giants   who    felled   the    forests,    made   pathways   over   the 

snows. 
And  planted  the  vine  and  fig-tree  where  the  manzanita  grows  ; 
Who  swept  down  the  mountain  gorges,  and  painted  the  end- 
less night 
With    their    cabins    rudely    fashioned,    and    their    camp    fires' 

ruddy   light ; 
Who   builded   great   towns   and   cities,   who   swung  back   the 

Golden   Gate, 
And  hewed   from  a  mighty   ashlar  the   form  of  a  sovereign 

state; 
Who  came  like  a  flood  of  waters  to  a  thirsty  desert  plain 
And  where  there  had  been  no  reapers  grew  valleys  of  golden 

grain. 
Xor  wonder  that  this  strange  music  sweeps  in  from  the  silent 

past. 
And  comes  with  the  storm  this  evening  and  blends  into  strains 

with  the  blast : 
Xor  wonder  that  through  the  darkness  should  enter  a  spectral 

throng. 
And  gather  around  my  table  with  the  old-time  smile  and  song; 
For  there  on  the  wall  before  me,  in  a  frame  of  gilt  and  brown. 
With  a  chain  of  years  suspended,  old  faces  are  looking  down ; 
Five  hundred  all  grouped  together — five  hundred  old  Pio- 
neers— 
Xow  list  as  I  raise  the  taper  and  trace  the  steps  of  the  years; 
Behold  this  face  near  the  centre;  we  met  ere  his  locks  were 

gray. 
His  purse  like  his  heart  was  open ;   he   struggles  for   bread 

today. 
To  this  one  the  fates  were  cruel,  but  he  bore  his  burden  well, 
.\nd  the  willow  bends  in  sorrow  by  the  wayside  where  he  fell. 
Great  losses  and  grief  crazed  this  one ;   great  riches  turned 

this   one's   head ; 
.\nd    a    faithless    wife    wrecked    this    one — he    lives    but   were 

better  dead. 
Xow  closer  the   light  on   this   face ;   'twas  wrinkled   when  we 

were    young ; 
His  touch   drew  our  footsteps  Westward,   his  name  was   on 

ever>-  tongue. 
Rich  was  he  in  land  and  kindness,  but  the  human  deluge  came. 
And   left   him   at   last   with   nothing,   but   death   and  deathless 

fame.   .    .    . 
For  years  have  I  watched  these  shadows,  as  others  I  know 

have  done, 
\s  death  touched  their  lips  with  silence,   I  have  draped  them 

one  by   one. 
Till,  seen  where  the  dark-plumed  angel  has  mingled  here  and 

there. 
The  brows  I  have  flecked  with   sable  cloud,  the  living  every- 
where. 
Darker  and  darker  and  darker  these  shadows  will  yearly  grow 
As   changing   the    seasons   bring   us   the    bud    and   the    falling 

snow : 
And    soon — let    me    not   invoke   it ! — the    final   prayer   will    be 

said. 
And  strangers  will  write  the  record,  "the  last  of  the  group  is 

dead." 
And  then — ^but  whj-  stand  here  gazing?    A  gathering  storm  in 

my   eyes 
Is   mocking  the  weeping  tempest  that   billows  the   midnight 

skies ; 
And,    stranger   still,   is   it   fancy  ? — Are   my   senses   dazed   and 

weak  ? 
The  shado'wy  lips  are  moving  as  if  they  would  ope  and  speak. 
And   I   seem   to  hear   low  whispers,    and   catch   the   echo   of 

strains 
That  rose  from  the  golden  gulches,   and  followed  the  moving 

trains. 
The   scent   of  the   sage   and   desert,    the   path   on   the   rocky 

height. 
The  shallow  graves  by  the  roadside,   all,    all  have  come  back 

tonight ;  _ 

And  the  mildewed  years,  like  stubble,  I  trainple  under  my  feet ; 
And  drink  again  at  the  fountain  when  the  wine  of  life  was 

sweet ; 
And  I  stand  once  more  exalted,  where  the  white  pine  frets  the 

skies 
And    dream    in    the    winding   canon    where   early   the   twilight 

dies.   .    .    . 
Bar  closely  the  curtained  windows,  shut  the  light  from  every 

pane. 
While  free  from  the  worldly  intrusion  and  curious  eyes  pro- 
fane 
I  take  from  its  leathern  casket  a  dented  old  cup  of  tin. 
More   precious   to   me   than    silver,    and   blessing  the   draught 

within. 
I  drink  alone  and  in  silence  to  the  "Builders  of  the  West" — 
"Long  life  to  the  hearts  still  beating,  and  peace  to  the  hearts 

at  rest !"  — RolHn  M.  Daggett, 


June  3,  1922. 
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HARRIMAN  AND  THE  WEST. 


A  Great  Railroad  Executive's  Services  to  Illinois,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  Imperial  Valley. 


•  (Continued.) 

The  masses  of  the  peopFe  are  almost  dooomed  to  mis- 
understand a  man  hke  E.  H.  Harriman,  because  they 
lack  information  about  him.  Five  centuries  before 
Christ  an  old  Chinaman  said:  "The  people  can  be 
made  to  follow ;  they  can  not  be  made  to  under- 
stand." It  is  a  popular  preachment,  for  example,  that 
the  rich  are  wicked.  We  reason  that  if  we  had 
been  in  Harriman's  place  when  the  decision  was  made 
to  advance  Union  Pacific's  dividend  to  10  per  cent,  we 
should  have  withheld  the  news  until  we  had  loaded  up 
with  Union  Pacific,  and  therefore  Harriman  must  have 
done  so.  But  according  to  George  Kennan's  biography 
of  him,  the  fact  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  had  been 
buying  Union  Pacific  for  eight  or  nine  years  in  antici- 
pation of  that  dividend,  which  he  felt  confident  he 
would  some  day  make  the  road  earn.  The  news  was 
merely  delayed  out  of  courtesy  to  two  absent  directors, 
and  until  the  stock  exchange  could  open  in  New  York; 
instead  of  throwing  the  trades  to  London.  Harriman 
had  created  his  profits,  and  profits  for  thousands  of 
stockholders  and  a  vast  area  of  the  country,  long  before 
the  dividend  was  advanced. 

A  good  deal  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  business  in 
"Chicago  &  Alton,"  once  the  subject  of  investigation 
and  scandal.  But  Kennan's  biography  points  to  what 
was  really  of  public  importance  when  it  says : 

By  his  "dealings"  in  the  Chicago  &  Alton  he  almost  en- 
tirely rebuilt  the  road  ;  doubled  its  passenger  accommodations  ; 
improved  immensely  its  train  sen'ice ;  increased  by  134  per 
cent,  the  hauling  power  of  its  locomotives ;  added  269  per 
cent,  to  its  capacity  for  moving  freight ;  fostered  old  in- 
dustries and  created  new  ones  all  along  its  line,  and  enabled 
the  people  of  Illinois  to  "create"  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
which  they  never  could  have  created  without  the  traffic  facili- 
ties given  them  by  Mr.  Harriman's  betterments.  If  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioners  could  show  anything  like  this 
equivalent  for  the  money  they  have  "transferred"  from  the 
United  States  treasury  to  themselves,  their  claim  to  have 
earned  their  salaries  would  be  unquestioned  and  unquestion- 
able. 

The  real  Harriman,  the  transportation  genius,  the 
actuating  motive  of  tremendous  forces,  is  probably  ex- 
plained in  this  bit  from  an  unpublished  statement  by 
the  man  himself: 

It  is  impossible  for  a  railroad  company  to  sever  its  interests 
from  those  of  its  patrons.  Its  life  blood  is  drawn  from  their 
prosperity,  and  it  must  furnish  them  with  adequate  and  ever- 
increasing  facilities  at  reasonable  rates,  wholly  irrespective  of 
its  capitalization.  If  the  calculations  of  the  organizers  of  a 
railroad  company'  turn  out  to  be  erroneous,  and  the  capitaliza 
tion  is  fixed  at  too  high  a  figure,  it  is  a  misfortune  for  them 
and  the  other  security-holders;  but  the  widespread  popular 
impression  that  a  railroad  company  can  extort  money  from 
the  public  at  will,  and  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  trade,  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  interest  or  dividends  upon  increased 
issues  of  securities,  is  not  justified  by  the  facts. 

Enough,  however,  of  apologetics;  to  which,  if  it  has 
a  fault,  a  little  too  much  of  Mr.  Kennan's  book  is  de- 
voted. We  have  to  deal  with  a  moving  picture  of 
more  thrilling  realities  than  those  they  simulate  at 
Hollywood.  Harriman  not  only  rebuilt  the  key  trans- 
portation system  of  the  West,  and  the  greatest  trans- 
portation system  in  the  world,  with  all  that  means  for 
the  West  and  the  nation,  but  this  former  Wall  Street 
broker  with  his  clear  perceptions  of  human  needs  came 
to  California  and  here  grappled  with  two  of  the  mighty 
forces  of  old  Chaos  itself:  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake and  fire,  and  the  runaway  Colorado  River.  It 
was  magnificent  drama  because  it  was  so  real. 

Henry  Anderson  Laffler  has  made  quite  plain  what 
the  people  of  San  Francisco  in  their  calamity  owed  to 
the  government  and  government  interference  with  their 
individual  efforts — nothing,  in  the  most  charitable  view 
of  it.  But  E.  H.  Harriman  was  not  the  government. 
He  was  a  great  business  man,  not  a  politician — a  man 
of  the  character  and  ability  which  Bryce  long  before 
observed  in  his  ''American  Commonwealth"  does  not 
aspire  to  be  the  chief  executive  of  the  country,  but  of 
a  railroad.  The  news  of  the  earthquake  reached  Harri- 
man in  New  York  on  the  afternoon  of  April  18th,  and 
he  immediately  telegraphed  the  officials  of  the  Union 
and  Southern  Pacific  systems  to  put  all  the  resources 
of  the  roads  at  the  service  of  the  city.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  started  west  on  a  special  train,  shooting  tele- 
graphic orders  ahead  for  his  managers  to  rush  supplies, 
especially  foodstuffs,  into  San  Francisco.  On  the  day 
of  the  disaster,  E.  E.  Calvin,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  bought  $20,000 
worth  of  food  in  Los  Angeles  and  Sacramento  and  sent 
it  here  on  freight  trains  running  on  passenger  sched- 
ules— and  the  result  was  that  nobody  had  to  go  hungry 
for  a  single  day.  But  the  city  had  to  be  in  large  part 
evacuated  to  reduce  the  food  problem,  and  the  sani- 
tation problem,  and  a  hundred  other  problems  then 
sprung  on  the  world  for  the  first  time.  This  work  was 
done  with  speed  and  safety,  through  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  a  "soulless"  corporation,  directed  by  a  "^Vall 
Street  magnate."     Says  Kennan : 

The  most  urgent  need,  at  first,  was  transportation  for  the 
relief  supplies  that  California  and  the  country  at  large  were 
ready  to  furnish,  and  this  need  Mr.  Harriman,  with  his  two 
great  railway  systems,  was  abundantly  able  to  meet.  He  im 
mediately  ordered  operating  officials  throughout  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  systems  to  give  relief  trains  and 
refugee  trains  right-of-way  over  all  other  traffic,  and  to  carry 
^)oth  people  and  supplies  without  charge.     Food,  clothing,  and 


tents,  from  various  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  were  already 
pouring  into  the  city,  and  they  were  quickly  supplemented  by 
similar  supplies  from  the  East,  where  they  were  bought  with 
$2,500,000   appropriated  by   Congress  and  more  than  $10,000,- 

000  subscribed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
thirty-five  days  between  April  18th  and  May  23d  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railways  brought  into  San  Fran- 
cisco, free  of  charge,  1603  carloads  of  supplies,  at  a  cost  of 
$445,410,  and  carried  out  of  the  city  224.069  refugees  whose 
fares,  if  they  had  been  paid,  would  have  amounted  to 
$500,831. 

Kennan's  story  of  the  battle  with  the  Colorado  River 
on  the  rampage  and  threatening  to  fill  the  Salton  Sink 
and  submerge  a  valley  as  fertile  as  Egypt  is  an  ap- 
parently complete  and  certainly  a  fascinating  narrative. 
We  can  only  sample  it  here,  but  here  is  a  sample : 

The  most  dangerous  and  alarming  feature  of  the  situation 
was  the  "cutting-back"  of  the  torrents  into  which  the  flood- 
water  collected  as  it  rushed  down  the  delta  slope  toward  the 
Salton  Sea.  The  fine  silt  of  which  the  soil  was  composed 
washed  out  like  powdered  sugar,  and  wherever  there  happened 
to  be  a  strong  current,  the  flow  soon  produced  a  miniature 
rapid.  The  rapid  then  became  a  cascade,  the  cascade  grew 
into  a  fall,  and  the  fall  finally  developed  into  a  roaring  cata- 
ract, which  "cut  back,"  up-stream,  at  tne  rate  sometimes  of 
four  thousand  feet  a  day,  widening  as  it  receded,  and  leaving 
below  it  a  deep  gorge  with  almost  perpendicular  walls.  Some 
of  the  gorges  eroded  in  the  light  friable  silt  by  these  receding 
waterfalls  were  fifty  to  eighty  feet  deep  and  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  across.  It  was  estimated  that  the  channels  thus 
formed  during  the  floods  of  1906  had  an  aggregate  length  of 
more  than  forty  miles,  and  that  the  solid  matter  scoured  out 
of  them  and  carried  down  into  the  Salton  Sea  was  nearly 
four  times  as  great  as  the  whole  amount  excavated  in  the 
digging  of  the  Panama  Canal.  But  the  damage  actually  done 
by  these  receding  waterfalls  was  unimportant  in  comparison 
with  the  damage  that  they  threatened  to  do.  If  one  of  them 
should  "cut  back"  far  enough  to  break  into  the  irrigation 
system  of  the  California  Development  Company,  all  the  water 
in  the  latter's  canals  and  ditches  would  instantly  flow  down 
into  the  deep  gorge  below  the  cataract,  and  bring  about  a 
disaster  almost  unprecedented  in  history.  The  twelve  thou- 
sand settlers  in  the  desert  oasis  were  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  irrigation  system  for  their  supply  of  drinking  water,  and 
if  that  supply  should  be  cut  off,  they  would  be  compelled  by 
thirst  either  to  camp  around  the  margin  of  the  Salton  Sea, 
which  was  ten  or  fifteen  miles  away  from  most  of  them,  or 
else  get  out  of  the  valley  within  forty-eight  nours  in  a  wild 
precipitate  stampede.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  danger 
of  being  driven  out  by  lack  of  water  was  even  greater  and 
more  immediate  than  the  danger  of  being  drowned  out  by  the 
rising  flood. 

It  was  Harriman  who  insisted  that  the  river  could 
and  must  be  beaten.  Without  his  resolution,  which 
never  brooked  excuses  or  verdicts  that  "it  can't  be 
done,"  the  money  could  not  have  been  found,  and  if  it 
had  been  the  effort  would  probably  have  been  aban- 
doned after  the  many  ineffectual  and  discouraging 
trials.  The  operations  were  tremendous  in  range  and 
scope,  and  nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  power  and 
resourcefulness  of  a  great  organization  than  Kennan's 
account  of  building  a  branch  line,  borrowing  300  great 
cars  from  the  Lucin  Cut-off  job,  and  opening  quarries 
himdreds  of  miles  away  to  get  the  necessary  stone. 
The  emergency  was  novel;  they  had  no  precedents  for 
such  a  work.  Indian  labor  was  employed,  and  much 
the  Indians  must  have  marveled  at  the  white  man's 
genius  for  getting  himself  into  trouble.  When  Cheops 
built  his  celebrated  little  monument  he  had  plenty  of 
time;  and  General  Goethals  did  not  have  to  meet  any 
particular  engagements  when  he  dug  the  Canal — but 
this  work  had  to  be  done  in  the  face  of  on-coming  flood. 
The  final  closure  has  been  thus  described  by  F.  H. 
Newell,  director  of  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service,  quoted  as  follows  in  the  narrative: 

The  stones  used  were  as  large  as  could  be  handled  or  pushed 
from  the  flatcars  by  a  gang  of  men,  or  by  as  many  men  as 
could  get  around  a  stone.  In  some  cases  the  pieces  were  so 
large  that  it  was  necessary  to  break  them  by  what  are  called 
"pop-shots"  of  dynamite  laid  upon  the  stone  while  it  rested 
on  the  cars.  In  this  way  the  stones  were  broken  and  then 
could  be  readily  thrown  overboard  by  hand.  The  scene  at 
the  closure  of  the  break  was  exciting.  Train  after  train  with 
heavy  locomotives  came  to  the  place  and  the  stones,  large  and 
small,  were  pushed  off  by  hundreds  of  workmen  as  rapidly 
as  the  cars  could  be  placed.  While  waiting  to  get  out  upon 
the  trestle  the  larger  stones  were  broken  by  "pop-shots,"  and 
the  noise  sounded  like  artillery  in  action.  Added  to  the  roar 
of  the  waters  were  the  whistle  signals,  the  orders  to  the  men, 
and  the  bustle  of  an  army  working  day  and  night  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  rapid  cutting  of  the  stream. 

It  was  necessary  to  raise  the  river  bodily  by  about  eleven 
feet.  As  the  water  rose  and  became  ponded  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  rock-heap,  trainload  after  trainload  of  small  stone  and 
gravel  from  the  near-by  hills  was  dumped  to  fill  the  spaces 
between  the  large  rocks.  Finally,  after  days  and  nights  of 
struggle,  the  water  was  raised  to  a  point  where  it  began  to 
flow  down  its  former  channel  and  less  and  less  to  pass  over 
the  rock-heap.  Then  finer  material  was  added  and  rapidly 
piled  up  on  the  accumulated  rock-mass.  At  first,  a  large 
amount  of  water  passed  through,  and  steps  were  taken  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  close  the  openings  by  dumping  sand  and 
gravel,  finishing  this  work  by  hydraulicking  silt  or  mud  over 
the  area  and  washing  this  in  with  a  hose.  By  thus  piling  up 
finer  and  finer  material  and  distributing  it,  the  seepage  or 
percolation  through  the  mass  was  quickly  checked  and  the 
barrier  became   effective. 

That  was  a  job.  It  was  not  Harriman's  business  to 
do  it.  The  interests  of  the  Southern  Pacific  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  were  relatively  slight,  and  its  relation 
to  the  California  Development  Company,  according  to 
Kennan.  was  that  of  a  creditor.  Elwood  Mead,  chief 
of  the  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  said; 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  state  or  nation  to  take  charge,  and 
provide  the  money  and  men  needed  to  restore  the  river  to  its 
former  channel.  Apparently  no  one  in  authority  was  inter- 
ested ;  the  state  government  only  considered  the  matter  long 
enough  to  write  a  letter  to  the  President,  and  the  President, 
having  Congress  on  his  hands,  shifted  the  responsibility  to  the 
head  of  a  railroad  company;  and  it  was  not  until  the  rail- 
road company  took  charge  that  we  have  the  first  refreshing 
example  of  generosity  and  public  spirit.     Nothing  could  have 

1  been    finer   than   the   action   of    Mr.    Harriman.      The    loan   of 
[$250,000,   when  his  time  and  resources  were  overtaxed  by  the 


earthquake  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  providin:;  :  Jire  than 
$1,000,000  for  the  last  hazardous  attempt  to  save  tae  valley, 
furnish  an  inspiring  contrast  to  the  supine  indifference  and 
rresponsibility  shown  by  both  the  state  and  Federal  au- 
thorities. 

x\nd  in  a  letter  on  the  subject  Epes  Randolph,  who 
as  president  of  the  California  Development  Company 
directed  the  engineering  operations  from  1905  to  1907, 
testified: 

It  was  a  great  work,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man 
whom  I  have  ever  known,  except  Mr.  Harriman,  would  have 
undertaken  it.  All  of  those  of  us  who  actually  handled  the 
work  were  merely  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  Master 
Builder. 

Yet  Harriman  received  no  particular  credit  from  the 
government  whose  dam  he  had  saved,  or  the  nation 
whose  river  he  had  brought  under  control  when  the 
government  could  not  meet  the  emergency.  Roosevelt, 
whose  habit  it  was  to  call  a  man  a  bad  name  and 
then  hate  him  for  it,  had  quarreled  with  Harriman  over 
New  York  politics,  and  could  not  bring  himself  to 
mention  him  personally  in  connection  with  this  wonder- 
work, but  referred  to  it  as  something  done  by  the 
officials  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  The  cost 
had  been  about  $3,000,000,  and  the  saving' about  $700,- 
000,000,  if  such  potentialities  can  ever  be  estimated,  yet 
Congress  cut  down  a  modest  claim  of  $1,663,000' to 
$773,000,  and  in  that  shape  Congressmen  Goldfogle. 
Kitchin,  Candler,  Shackleford  and  Adair  called  it  "an 
attempted  raid  on  the  Federal  treasury,"  a  "gratuity,"  a 
"gift  of  the  people's  money"  to  private  enterprise.  So 
it  was  never  paid.  A  fair  measure  of  the  values  pro- 
duced in  the  Imperial  Valley  would  probably  be  $25.- 
000.000  a  year,  but  it  is  growing  so  fast  it  can  not  be 
calculated.  What  Harriman  got  out  of  it  was  "the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  saved  it." 

Nor  was  his  interest  confined  to  material  things  and 
achievements.  Witness  the  Harriman  expedition  to 
Alaska — a  pleasure  trip  turned  into  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. One  of  that  party  was  John  Muir — "Jo^"  o' 
the  mountains,  wonderful  John" — who  tells  this  experi- 
ence with  him : 

He  spent  most  of  the  summer  of  1907  at  his  Pelican  Bay 
Lodge  on  Klamath  Lake,  in  southern  Oregon.  On  his  arrival 
in  San  Francisco  he  said  to  me : 

"You're  going  to  the  Lodge  with  us,  are  you  not?" 

"Yes,"   I   replied,   "I   shall  be  very  glad  to  pay  my  respects    , 
to    Mrs.    Harriman   and   the   family,    but   I    can   not   afford    to 
spend  the  summer  there." 

'"Why?"   he   inquired. 

"Because   I  am  busy." 

"What  are  you  doing?" 

"Writing   a  book." 

"Well,  you  come  up  to  the  Lodge  and  I  will  show  you  how 
to  write  books.  The  trouble  with  you  is  that  you  are  too 
slow  in  your  beginnings.  You  plan  and  brood  too  much. 
~egin,  begin,  begin  !  Put  forth  what  you  wish  to  say  in  the 
first  words  that  come  to  mind — just  as  you  talk — until  all 
that's  to  go  in  the  book  is  got  down.  Then  correct,  transpose. 
add,  strike  out,  and  change  as  much  as  you  like.  Hammer 
away  at  it  until  it  suits  you.     Come  and  get  something  begun." 

So  I  went  to  the  famous  Lodge,  intending  to  stay  a  few 
days  or  a  week;  but  when  I  spoke  of  leaving.  Mr.  Harriman 
said  I  must  stay  and  work,  and  directed  his  private  secretary 
to  follow  me  and  put  down  everything  I  said.  So  I  was 
fairly  compelled  to  make  a  beginning,  in  dictation  to  a  stenog- 
rapher, which  proved  rather  awkward  at  first,  but  in  a  couple 
of  months  a  sort  of  foundation  for  more  than  one  volume 
was  laid. 

Our  subject's  type  was  distinctly  that  of  the  dynamo, 
which  responds  to  load  until  it  burns  out  its  insulation. 
Says  Kennan : 

Harriman's  interest  in  a  piece  of  work  grew  as  the  dif- 
ficulties that  it  presented  increased.  Nothing  daunted  him, 
nothing  discouraged  him,  and  his  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
surmount  the  most  formidable  obstacles  was  never  shaken. 
Indeed,  the  more  difficult  the  task  the  more  enjoyment  he  de- 
rived from  the  struggle  to  accomplish  it.  Two  and  a  half 
centuries  ago  Viscount  Halifax,  one  of  the  foremost  English 
statesmen  of  his  time,  said:  "A  difficulty  raiseth  the  spirits 
of  a  great  Man;  he  hath  a  mind  to  wrestle  with  it  and  give  it 
a  Fall.  A  Man's  Mind  must  be  very  low  if  a  difficulty  doth 
not  make  a  part  of  the  Pleasure."  These  words  might  have 
been  written  with  a  character  like  Harriman's  in  mind. 

Harriman's  phenomenal  success  in  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion is  attributable  not  only  to  his  extraordinary  intellectual 
ability,  which  would  doubtless  have  made  him  distinguished 
in  any  field,  but  also  to  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  both 
practical  railroading  and  finance.  "If  I  were  asked  what  is 
the  key  to  Harriman's  success,"  said  one  of  the  greatest 
bankers  in  New  York  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  "I  should  sa\ 
it  is  the  fact  that  he  is  the  only  man  I  have  ever  known  who 
is  just  as  familiar  with  the  physical  as  the  financial  side  of 
his  properties.  Morgan  is  a  great  banker,  but  he  knows 
nothing  about  the  physical  side  of  a  railroad.  Hill  is  a  great 
traffic  man  and  railroad  builder,  but  he  is  a  baby  when  he 
gets  into  Wall  Street.  Harriman  knows  both  ends  of  the 
game  and  knows  them  well.  He  started  in  life  as  a  floor 
trader  and  developed  into  a  banker,  and  when  he  took  hold 
of  the  railroad  business  he  put  aside  the  banking  and  financial 
end  and  spent  long,  hard,  and  patient  years  in  learning  the 
traffic  and  operating  side.  Then  he  took  the  two  and  counter- 
balanced them.  Now  he  is  his  own  banker  and  his  own  traffic 
manager,   and   the   combination   is  irresistible." 

This  characterization  of  him,  presented  by  Kennan. 
is  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  professor  of  political  science  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania : 

Mr.  Harriman's  career  furnishes  the  best  instance  of  one 
of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  great  leaders  of  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  and  distinguishes  them  from  Eu- 
ropean men  of  affairs.  The  ambition  to  do  real  creative  work. 
rather  than  a  mere  desire  to  acquire  wealth,  was  the  keynote 
of  Mr.  Harriman's  activities.  In  this  respect  he  stands  forth 
as  a  creative  genius,  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  that  this 
country  has  produced.  I  have  always  felt  it  to  be  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  our  American  democracy  that  the  government 
can  not  command  the  thought  and  effort  of  such  men  in  the 
solution   of  our  great  social   and  political  problems. 

E.  H.  Harriman,  a  Biography.  In  two  volumes. 
Bv  George  Kennan.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
I  Mifflin   Company;   $7.50. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


Saa  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  Mav  27.  1922.  were  $126,100,000;  for 
the  week  ending  May  28.  1921,  $108,800,000; 
an  increase  of  $17,300,000. 


With  the  credit  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment back  to  a  3J<2  per  cent,  basis  for 
current  financing,  high-grade  investment  pre- 
ferred stocks,  along  with  bonds,  have  been 
making  new  high  records  almost  daily.  The 
highest  grades  of  investment  issues  are  al- 
ways the  first  to  respond  to   declining  money 
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rates,  but  quite  as  satisfactory  profits  are 
often  made  by  purchasing  second-grade  issues 
which  are  slower  to  get  under  way.  but  which 
often  move  with  a  greater  degree  of  cer- 
tainty for  the  reason  that  high-grade  issues 
have    already   pointed   the   way.    says  Forbes 

There  are  some  very  attractive  investment 
opportunities  in  the  shape  of  industrial  pre- 
ferred stocks  which  in  the  past  year  or  so 
have  come  very  close  to  losing  their  divi- 
dends.     In   most   cases   the    companies   which 
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these  stocks  represent  have  now  seen  the 
nadir  of  their  earnings  depression  and  are 
already  on  the  upgrade  again.  But  the  stocks 
are  still  so  low  that  for  the  ten  different 
issues  listed  in  the  table  herewith  the  average 
yield  is  fully  7.6  per  cent.  Such  a  yield,  to 
be  obtained  from  a  diversified  list  of  securi- 
ties, many  of  which  enjoy  a  high  investment 
rating,  is  an  aftermath  of  last  year's  indus- 
trial stress  and  reflects  the  slow  return  oi 
confidence  to  securities  ths.t  have  once  been 
in  the   doubtful   list. 

Alii s- Chalmers    Manufacturing    7    per    cent. 
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cumulative  preferred  is  outstanding  in  the 
amount  of  only  $16,500,000.  There  is  no 
funded  debt,  and  di\-idends  of  1  per  cent, 
quarterly  have  been  paid  on  the  $25,000,000 
common  stock  for  the  past  twentj'-one  months. 
Products  include  electrical  equipment,  hoist- 
ing machinery',  pumping  machinerj',  gas  and 
oil  engines,  turbines,  farm  tractors,  and  a 
great  variet>"  of  other  mechanical  products 
for  which  a  ■wide  and  well-sustained  market 
has  been  built  up.  Current  operations,  while 
below  1920,  indicate  that  preferred  dividends 
are   being  covered. 

American  Ice  preferred  is  selling  above  its 
high  level  of  1919,  for  the  reason  that  ad- 
ditions and  improvements  to  its  artificial  ice 
plant  in  the  past  t^ii'o  or  three  years  have 
brought  earnings  up  to  new  high  records. 
Operations  cover  territory  in  Maine,  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Marvland,  and  70  per  cent,  of  the  busi- 
ness is  in  manufactured  ice.  Earnings  have 
grown  from  4.72  per  cent,  on  the  preferred 
stock  in  1916  to  11.84  per  cent,  in  1920,  and 
recent  results  have  been  such  as  to  warrant  a 
7  per  cent,  annual  rate  for  the  common  stock. 
Funded  debt  totals  S6.258.000.  and  there  is 
$14,706,900  of  the  6  per  cent,  non-cumulative 
preferred  stock  outstanding,  upon  v/hich  the 
full  6  per  cent,  rate  has  been  paid  for  the  past 
four  years.  Accretions  to  earning  power 
seem  to  assure  maintenance  of  that  rate. 

American  Sugar  Refining  preferred  is  a 
gilt-edged  investment  preferred  stock.  In 
fact,  until  the  burtsing  of  the  post-war  boom 
in  sugar  prices,  American  Sugar  common  was 
regarded  as  a  solid  investment,  having  paid 
7  per  cent,  for  twenty*  years.  There  are  now 
$30,000,000  fifteen-year  6  per  cent,  gold  bonds 
outstanding  ahead  of  the  $45,000,000  7  per 
cent-  cumulative  prefererd  stock,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  recovery  in  the  trade 
will  allow  the  company  to  maintain  the  7 
per  cent,  preferred  dividend  after  payment  of 
interest  on  its  new  funded  debt.  Before  the 
war.  Sugar  preferred  never  sold  below  116. 

Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation,  con- 
trolling such  well-established  dr>'  goods  and 
department  stores  as  James  McCreery  &  Co. 
and  Lord  &  Taylor  of  New  York  City,  J.  N. 
Adam  &  Co.  and  the  William  Hengerer  Com- 
pany of  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Hahne  &  Co. 
of  Newark.  New  Jersey,  and  a  number  of 
other  concerns,  is  a  holding  company  and  has 
no  iunded  debt.  The  corporation  was  in  a 
strong  position  financially  at  the  close  of 
1920,  and  earnings  of  its  stores  have  been 
maintained  at  a  good  rate  since — a  year  of 
unusual  stress.  The  6  per  cent.  di\'idend  on 
the  first  preferred  stock  has  been  paid  for  the 
past  four  years  and  its  continuance  seems  to 
be  well  assured. 

With  the  stock  selling  on  better  than  an  8 
per  cent,  basis,  it  is  e\ndenced  that  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Crucible  Steel  preferred  diri- 
dend-  Chairman  Wilkinson  recently  stated 
when  common  di\ndends  were  passed  that  al- 
though there  was  a  comfortable  surplus  avail- 
able for  di\-idends,  directors  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  draw  upon  such  funds,  except  for 
payment  of  preferred  dividends.  Whether 
this  means  that  preferred   dividends  will  be 


maintained  out  of  surplus  remains  to  be  3cen ; 
but  the  steel  industry-  has  turned  the  corner 
and  improving  earnings  should  before  long 
find  reflection  in  the  market  for  this  stock. 

General  Motors  Corporation  6  per  cent, 
cumulative  preferred  is  outstanding  in  the 
amount  of  $16,183,000.  It  is  not  really  a 
preference  stock,  for  it  shares  equally  with 
the  $25,638,000  7  per  cent,  and  the  S58.284.- 
000  6  per  cent,  debenture  stock  as  to  both 
dividends  and  assets.  General  Motors  has  be- 
gun to  share  in  the  increasing  business  com- 
ing to  the  motor  industry  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  as  the  maintenance  of  its 
preferred  dividend. 

The  International  Paper  Company  reduced 
its  funded  debt  from  about  $12,000,000  to  ohly 
a  little  more  than  $6,000,000  out  of  its  large 
profits  of  the  past  few  years.  But,  on  account 
of  the  strike  which  tied  up  its  plants  for  sev- 
eral months  last  year  and  also  on  account 
of  the  drop  in  paper  prices,  it  was  necessan.' 
to  issue  512,500,000  in  5  per  cent,  bonds  to 
pay  off  loans  and  raise  additional  working 
capital.  While  Paper  preferred,  as  shown  by 
its  >-ield  of  8.8  per  cent.,  is  not  quite  out  of 
the  doubtful  class,  the  best  opinion  leans  to 
the  belief  that  improvement  in  the  paper  in- 
dustrj-,  already  noticeable,  will  enable  divi- 
dends to  be  maintained. 

The  earnings  outlook  of  Mack  Trucks  (for- 
merly International  Motor  Truck  Corporation) 
is  steadily  brightening,  and  its  broad  ser\-ice 
policy  along  with  the  quality  of  its  product  is 
building  a  secure  place  for  it  in  the  future. 
Since  there  is  no  funded  debt,  the  $11,000,000 
first  prefererd  stock  should  rapidly-  get  into  a 
well-secured  position  once  earnings  again 
reach  substantial  proportions.  The  di\-idend 
is  probably  safe. 

There  is  only  $8,000,000  7  per  cent,  cumula- 
tive preferred  stock  of  Sears.  Roebuck  Com- 
pany outstanding,  on  which  earnings  have 
averaged  fully  123.51  per  cent,  annually  for 
the  past  ten  years — including  1921,  when 
nothing  was  earned  on  either  class  of  stock. 
The  upturn  in  prices  of  farm  products  has 
worked  decided  improvement  both  in  sales  and 
collections  of  this  company  and  the  pros- 
pects are  that  it  will  verj-  quickly  work  itself 
into    a    strong   position    again. 

U.  S.  Rubber  first  preferred  has  maintained 
an  8  per  cent,  dividend  for  fully  seventeen 
years — ^which  is  something  of  a  record.  Al- 
though earnings  slumped  seriously  last  year, 
the  company  has  managed  to  get  along  so  far 
without  recourse  to  new  financing,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  improvement  in  the  tire 
branch  of  its  business  will  alone  ser\-e  to 
bring  earnings  back  to  a  safe  level  for  the 
senior  stock. 


In  spite  of  the  extremely  adverse  con- 
ditions of  the  past  year  the  sales  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany amounted  to  almost  exactly  $100,000,000, 
as  shown  by  its  annual  report,  as  of  March 
31.  1922.  This  is  the  largest  volume  of  busi- 
ness handled  by  this  company  except  during 
the  abnormally  active  previous  three  years. 
Manufacturing  costs  were  high,  however,  as 
these  could  not  be  reduced  as  rapidly  as  prices 
fell.  Furthermore,  the  expense  of  develop- 
ment work  and  about  $1,500,000  for  deprecia- 
tion of  inventory  were  charged  against  manu- 
facturing costs,  so  that  the  increase  in  surplus 


Selection  of  Securities 


3.  STABILITY  OF  INCOME 


With  Credit  of  Issuer  and  Safety  of 
Principal  established,  consideration 
is  given  to  stability  of  earnings  out 
of  which  interest  is  paid. 

A  careful  comparison  is  made  of 
the  margin  of  net  earnings  over 
interest  charges  for  a  period  of  years. 
A  favorable  record  of  earnings 
means  adequate  protection  to  the 
investor's  income. 
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was    only    slightly    greater    than    the    amount 
paid  out  in  diWdends. 

The  excellent  "cash  position"  of  the  com- 
pany is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  current 
assets — including  cash.  United  States  securi- 
ties, and  accounts  and  notes  reecivable — total 
$41,700,000,  while  its  current  liabilities — ac- 
counts payable,  dividends  unpaid,  and  accrued 
interest,    etc — are    only    $11,400,000.      In    ad- 
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dition  the  company  possesses  an  inventory  of 
$55,000,000. 

Cairman  Guy  E.  Tripp  states  in  his  report : 
"The  contraction  in  orders  booked  continued 
throughout  the  year  until  January,  1923,  when 
there  'jegan  a  substantial  improvement  which 
has  since  been  maintained.  In  addition  to 
the  favorable  indications  for  an  increasing 
demand    for   the    regular   lines   of   your   com- 
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Los  Angeles  '  San  Diego 


M 


pany's  products,  a  large  demand  for  radio 
telephone  receiving  apparatus  has  recently  de- 
veloped with  a  prospect  of  its  continuance 
for  an  indefinite  period.  It  should  be  pointed 
out.  however,  that  the  ensuing  year  promises 
to  be  a  period  of  keen  competition."  The  in- 
come account  for  the  year  is  as  follows : 
Gross  earnings.  $99,722,026.09  ;  cost  of  sales. 
$93,461,846:  net  manufacturing  profit,  $6,260,- 
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Tl  rHEN  this  house  offers  a  bond 
for  investment,  it  means  that 
we  have  applied  exacting  tests  and 
have  had  such  faith  in  its  security 
as  to  purchase  it  with  our  own 
funds.  This  applies  to  all  types  of 
securities  on  our  list--municipal, 
corporation,  and  first  mortgage 
farm  land  bonds--seIected  with 
the  aid  of  3  5  years  of  experience 
in  the  investment  business 


WM.R.STAATSCO. 

E±tabtUhed  1887 


LOSA.'JCELES  SANDfLCO 


ISO. 09 ;  other  incomt.  $2,673,808.65  ;  gross 
income.  $8,933,988.74 ;  interest  on  bonds  and 
notes,  $3,096,600.08  ;  net  income  available  for 
dividends,   etc..   $5,837,388.66. 


The  long  succession  of  conferences,  from 
\'ersailles  to  Genoa,  has  produced  not  a  little 
irreverent  comment  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Plain 
Man.  Promised  a  new  earth,  if  not  heaven, 
at  the  opening  of  each,  unable  to  realize  what 
has  actually  been  done,  his  flagging  interest  in 
international  pow-wows  is  understandable, 
say    Strassburger    &    Co. 

A  shattered  world  can  not  be  reconstructed 
in  a  year  or  two.  The  feuds  and  jealousies 
of  centuries  are  not  so  easily  extinguished. 
But  much  has  been  done.  Meeting  each  other 
face  to  face,  masks  off.  the  children  of  the 
earth  are  beginning  to  understand  each  other 
better.  Fighting  until  recently  with  bare 
fists,  one  by  one  they  are  shyly  putting  on 
gloves,  moderating  the  force  of  their  blows. 
If  "a  nast^'  one"  is  occasionally  got  in,  who 
can  be  surprised?  Patience  ranks  high  among 
the    virtues,   its  growth   the   slower   therefore. 

And  with  the  waning  of  passion,  common 
sense  looms  on  the  horizon.  It  may  be  that 
Uncle  Sam.  listening  in,  has  chuckled  too 
loudly :  anyhow,  Genoa  has  completed  the 
rout  of  the  politician.  Sorry  though  we  may 
be  for  him,  we  hope  Sir  Politician  is  not  com- 
ing to  California  to  recuperate,  A  fear  sug- 
gested by  the  mooted  California  Water  and 
Power   Act. 

When,  as  lately,  the  jade  Rumor  talks  in 
low  whispers,  you  may  expect  early  happen- 
ings, and  the  good  news  is  that  two  financial 
conferences  have  been  decided  on.  The  first, 
a  reparations  commission,  the  other  an  in- 
ternational bankers'  conference.  On  both  this 
country  will  be  represented  by  a  banker,  in 
one  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system. 
It  is  practically  certain  that  some  modifica- 
tions of  the  reparation  payments  will  be  the 
outcome  of  the  connected  efforts  of  the  two 
meetings  as  a  prelude  to  some  form  of 
financing  to  stabilize  Germany's  economic  con- 
ditions and  develop  Russia's  incalculably  rich 
resources. 

This  decision  marks  the  triumph  of  the 
view  held  all  along  by  American  business  men 


that  the  reconstruction  of  Europe,  so  vital  to 
us.  could  be  affected  only  by  private  enter- 
prise. Business  at  the  helm,  all's  well  with 
the  world. 


N'ow  that  business  improvement  is  definitely 
under  way,  the  foremost  problem  is  that  of 
gauging  the  rate  of  expansion  and  its  ulti- 
mate limit  for  a  reasonable  period  ahead, 
says  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  o£  New 
York  in  Commerce  Monthly.  Production 
should  not  be  recklessly  increased,  but  should 
expand  in  relation  to  a  carefuUv  tested  mar- 
ket. 

In  connection  with  the  course  of  events 
during  the  next  few  months  two  factors  are 
worthy  of  consideration,  namely,  the  extent 
to  which  output  is  now  below  normal  and  the 
outlook   for  exports. 

The  difficulties  of  determining  what  is  a 
normal  output  are  obvious.  Population  has 
increased  by  nearly  one-fifth  since  1910,  and 
the  war  irregularly  affected  the  expansion  of 
various  industries,  so  that  any  standard  of 
measure  which  may  be  set  up  is  necessarily  ar- 
bitrary. At  the  same  time  it  is  the  consensus 
of  business  judgment  that  activities  during 
the  latter  part  of  1919  and  the  opening 
months  of  1920  were  above  normal,  and  that 
operations  during  the  latter  part  of  1920  and 
throughout  1921  were  below  normal,  and  that 
a  safe  rate  of  production  for  the  United 
States  lies  at  some  point  between  these  ex- 
tremes. The  Harvard  Economic  Service  has 
endeavored  to  establish  a  normal  rate  for 
manufactures  and  to  compare  production  with 
it  from  1919  to  date.  The  results  of  this  work 
indicate  that  at  no  time  during  the  depres- 
sion, the  lowest  point  being  July,  1921.  was 
the  volume  of  manufactures  in  the  United 
States  lower  than  70  per  cent,  of  normal. 
During  that  month,  according  to  the  same 
source,  a  sharp  upturn  took  place,  and  gains 
since  that  time  have  been  fairly  steady,  the 
manufacturing  output  of  the  country  at  pres- 
ent being  perhaps  nearly  95  per  cent,  of  nor- 
mal. Other  studies  carried  on  along  different 
lines  have  shown  similar  results,  but  indicate 
a  somewhat  lower  current  rate  of  operations. 

The  experience  in  the  recent  past  of  busi- 
ness generally  may  raise  a  question  as  to  the 
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accuracy  of  these  estimates,  but  tl;ey  hav? 
support  in  several  directions.  There  has  un- 
questionably been  much  unemployment  in  the 
United  States,  but  despite  this  fact  consump- 
tion has  on  the  whole  been  well   maintained. 


And  the  greatest 
0  f  these  is  — 
SAFETY 

There  are  many  things  to  con-  ' 
sider  in  buying  a  bond — market- 
ability, maturity,  rate  of  return, 
yield,  taxability,  call  provisions, 
likelihood  of  enhancement  in 
value. 

But,  more  important  than  all 
of  these,  first  and  always  to  be 
considered,  is  the  permanent 
safety  of  your  investment. 

Your  most  effectual  assurance 
of  safety  lies  in  the  selection  of 
a  bond  house  that  insists  upon 
adhering  to  strictly  conservative 
standards.  No  issue  of  bonds, 
for  example,  is  admitted  to  our 
list  of  offerings  until  we  have 
established  its  permanent  safety, 
its  sound  investment  merit  ac- 
cording to  such  standards. 

From  our  well-balanced  list 
of  safe  bonds,  you  can  easily 
select  an  issue  that  meets  your 
investment  needs  in  all  respects. 
Write,  phone,  or  call  today  for 
descriptive    matter. 
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What  is  more  convincing  evidence,  the 
amount  of  actual  suffering  caused  by  men 
being  out  of  work  has  been  relatively  unim- 
portant compared  with  preceding  depressions 
of  apparently  much  less  severity,  and  in  most 
districts  savings  banks  deposits  either  have 
been  maintained  or  have  increased.  The  con- 
clusion is  inevitable  that  unemploj-ment  has 
not  been  as  widespread  as  has  been  indicated 
by  published  estimates  or  by  popular  opinion. 
Excess  stocks  of  all  kinds  have  been  generally 
disposed  of,  stocks  of  some  classes  of  goods 
are  adequate,  and  manufacturing  output  in  a 
number  of  lines  is  fairly  well  adjusted  to 
demand. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  the  outlook  for 
Americans  exports  of  all  classes  is  of  vital 
importance.  Attention  has  been  called  re- 
peatedly to  the  fact  that  exports  of  agri- 
cultural products,  with  the  exception  of  cot- 
ton, have  been  well  maintained.  The  con- 
suming countries  are  graduaUy  increasing 
their  own  agricultural  production,  but  they 
are  also  improving  their  purchasing  power, 
so  that  exports  of  American  food  products 
will  probably  continue  in  satisfactory  volume. 
Cotton  exports  already  show  notable  gains, 
and  as  business  gradually  improves  there  is 
no  question  that  the  international  market 
will  demand  increasing  amounts.  Gradual 
resumption  of  business  activities  throughout 
the  world  will  in  time  take  care  of  American 
surpluses    of   other   raw   materials. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  immediate  busi- 
ness future  and  likewise  from  the  standpoint 
of  that  group  of  American  labor  which  is  as 
yet  unemployed  or  only  partially  employed, 
the  outlook  for  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  is  especially  important,  and  it  is  in 
this  field  that  there  are  now  notable  grounds 
for  encouragement.  In  March  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $156,000,000,  the  largest  since 
April,  1921.  No  details  are  as  yet  available 
for  April,  1922.  During  March  exports  of 
those  iron  and  steel  products  which  are  re- 
ported on  a  tonnage  basis  amounted  to  208,- 
843  tons,  compared  with  133,975  tons  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1922  and  230,635  tons  in  March,  1921. 
Taken  in  connection  with  broadening  in- 
quiries and  an  improved  export  outlook  as 
reported  by  the  largest  iron  and  steel  pro- 
ducers, the  evidence  seems  to  be  conclusive 
that  the  American  manufacturers  in  these 
lines  can  successfully  compete  in  the  world's 
markets  and  that  those  markets  are  reviving. 
Export  results  are  encouraging  in  other  di- 
rections. Exports  of  automobiles,  trucks, 
and  tractors  are  increasing.  There  is  a 
broadening  inquiry  for  cotton  textiles  in  those 
countries  to  which  the  United  States  has  nor- 
mally exported.  Exports  of  those  specialties 
for  which  the  United  States  has  long  been 
noted,  such  as  typewriters,  dental  supplies, 
and  similar  types  of  equipment,  are  all  being 
well  maintained  with  an  outlook  for  an  in- 
creased volume. 

Thus  while  on  the  one  hand  it  is  evident 
that  production  must  be  increased  carefully 
so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  overloading  the 
domestic  market,  the  consuming  power  of 
which  may  easily  be  overestimated,  there  is 
e\-idence  on  the  other  hand  that  foreign  mar- 
kets will  take  care  of  reasonable  surpluses. 
The  outlook  is  for  a  period  of  relativelly 
stable  and  satisfactory  business. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


A  woman  writer  of  the  new,  that  is  to  say. 
objective  school  wrote  the  other  day  that  the 
real  hero  of  almost  all  novels  was  the 
heroine:  that  practically  all  writers,  men  or 
women,  write  about  women  because  they  are 
more  interesting.  The  lady  in  question  must 
have  overlooked  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  Prac- 
tically all  of  Mr.  Wells'  books  from  the  early 
"Kipps"  to  "Tono  Bungay,"  and  from 
"Bealby"  to  "Mr.  BritHng,"  are  novels  almost 
exclusively  about  men,  particularly  the  hero 
whom  Mr.  Wells  is  psychoanalyzing  at  the 
moment.  "The  Secret  Places  of  the  Heart" 
(Macmillan)  is  no  exception  to  the  Wells  tra- 
dition. Two  masculinized  girls,  one  woman, 
and  a  lady  cross  its  pages,  but  it  is  essentially 
the  storj'  of  a  man — of  the  typical  Wells 
man,  a  little  coarse,  a  little  vulgar,  a  little 
repulsive,  and  one  hundred  per  cent,  virile 
animal.  Mr.  W'ells'  heroes  all  are  haunted 
by  what  George  Gissing  calls  the  "devil  sex." 
The  author  would  doubtless  interpolate  here 
that  his  hero  is  a  man  and  not  a  heroine,  and 
hence  the  qualities  noted  here,  but  we  would 
remind  Mr.  Wells  that  it  takes  all  kinds  to 
make  a  world  and  that  his  hero  is,  after  all, 
always  one  kind — the  kind  described  above. 

"The  Secret  Places  of  the  Heart"  is  a  very 
readable,  very  long  pamphlet,  setting  forth  in 
a  dizzy  number  of  conversations  and  solilo- 
quies Mr.  Wells'  opinion  of  the  status  quo  of 
society.  It  is  that  and  nothing  more.  Those 
who  objected  to  the  discursive  abstractness  of 
"Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through"  would  agree 
that  that  book  was  an  exemplan,'  Victorian 
novel  compared  to  "The  Secret  Places  of  the 
Heart."  which  is  nevertheless  more  brilliantly 
written  and  a  shade  less  exasperating  in  its 
leisureliness.  -  In  "Mr.  Britling  Sees  It 
Through"  Wells  showed  his  own  exasperation 
at  having  to  call  a  halt  in  theorizing  occa- 
sionally and  impatiently  shove  the  story  ahead 
a  bit.  In  "The  Secret  Places  of  the  Heart" 
he  dispenses  with  this  disturbing  factor  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  dispensing  with  the  storj'. 
The  result  is  that  things  go  swimmingly  and 
one  gets  to  the  point  quickly — a  much  better 
method  for  a  pamphleteer  than  that  followea 
in  "Mr.  Britling."  The  chief  pleasure  for  the 
non-socialist  reader,  who  is  not  going  to  have 
the  vicarious  joy  of  having  his  unformed 
opinions  expressed  for  him  by  Mr.  Wells,  is 
the  ever  recurring  quaint  symbol,  simile,  and 
epigram.  The  doctor,  whose  old-fashioned 
virtues  make  him  a  striking  protagonist  for 
Sir  Richmond's  new-fashioned  lack  of  virtues, 
is  responsible  for  this:  "Progress  has  trivial- 
ized women  and  woman  has  trivialized  civili- 
zation." However,  the  Wellsian  Sir  Rich- 
mond has  better  ones  to  his  credit:  "This 
planet  is  a  little  ball  of  oxides  and  nickel 
steel ;  life  a  sort  of  tarnish  on  its  surface" — 
and  this :  "Our  souls  were  made  in  the 
squatting-place  of  the  sub-men  of  ancient 
times.  They  are  made  out  of  primitive  needs 
and  they  die  before  our  booies  as  those  needs 
are  satisfied."  So.  much  for  quotations, 
though  we  are  tempted  to  give  a  dozen  more. 
"The  Secret  Places  of  the  He^rt"  will  repay 
any  of  the  old  Wells  guard.  It  is  not  likely 
to   make   any  new  converts  for  him. 


.-Krthur  Machen  is  just  beginning  to  be  gen- 
erally known.  Just  why  he  is  not  better 
known  is  something  of  a  mysterj-,  as  his 
friends  and  admirers  constitute  a  ceaseless 
press  agency  for  him.  and  his  work  is  of  the 
nature  of  such  popular  writers  as  Quiller- 
Couch,  Hewlett,  Cabell.  That  is  to  say  that 
Mr.  Machen's  atmosphere  is  saturated  with 
beauties  to  which  the  common  herd  is  blind 
and  anesthetic.  Mr.  Cabell  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  thirty  years'  neglect  "that  has  been 
accorded  to  Mr.  Machen  is  the  sort  of  crime 
that  ought  to  he  discussed  in  the  biblical 
manner,  from  the  nousetop."  Carl  Van  Vech- 
ten  is  another  free  publicity  agent  for  Mr. 
Machen's  ware.  With  all  due  deference  to 
the  critical  faculties  of  these  two  gentlemen, 
we  think  that  Mr.  Machen's  oblivion  is  nei- 
ther the  result  of  public  stupidity  nor  yet  of 
any  peculiar  curse  that  dogs  his  fate.  The 
explanation  is  rife  all  over  Mr.  Machen's 
copy.  He  is  too  precious,  too  remote,  too 
chaotic  for  general  consumption.  True,  he 
writes  like  an  arch-seraph,  but  comparatively 
few  people  are  such  devotees  of  exquisite 
prose  that  they  will  read  something  that 
either  reminds  them  of  the  inconsequential 
trouble  of  a  nightmare  or,  in  its  less  rarified 
moments,  jostles  their  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
A  constant  fluctuation  bet^veen  these  two  ex- 
periences was  the  fate  of  this  reviewer  in 
reading  "The  House  of  Souls"  (Knopf), 
which  is,  nevertheless,  the  most  poetic  prose 
we  have  ever  read.  .-Vs  for  the  greatness  of 
Mr.  Machen  about  which  one  is  beginning  to 
hear  so  much,  we  call  to  the  attention  of  en- 
thusiasts that  mere  virtuositj'  is  not  great- 
ness. It  may  be  argued  that  Machen  is  more 
a  genius  than  a  virtuoso — his  marvelously 
surfaced  style  is  probably  instinctive — but  he 
resembles  the  latter  in  that  he  has  so  little 
to  say  beyond  the  vague  suggesting  of  un- 
earthly beauty — fitter  subject  for  poetry  than 
prose.  And  again  his  genius  is  of  the  un- 
balanced order  reminiscent  of  William  Blake 
rather    than    of    any    contemporary.      He    re- 


minds one  in  his  unearthly  naivete  of  Blake 
a  great  deal.  However,  when  all  is  said,  it  is 
highly  problematic  whether  any  one  so  lack- 
ing in  humor — we  say  this  despite  the  few 
sadly  funny  touches  in  "The  House  of  Souls" 
— can  ever  be  a  general  favorite  or  a  major 
genius.  He  will  continue  to  enchant  his 
special ,  audience  of  devotees  to  the  fine 
art  of  prose,  and  that  audience  is  very  small. 
Hence  Mr.  Machen's  comparative  oblivion. 

R.  G. 


Notes  ol  Books  and  Authors. 
A   moving   picture   illustrating   and   explain- 
ing the  Einstein  theory  is  said  to  have  been 
made  in  Germany. 

Justin  Huntly  McCarthy  has  written  a 
semi-autobiographical  novel,  called  "Truth 
and  the  Other  Thing." 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  has  re- 
cently published  an  anthology'  of  French 
poetry  ranging  from  the  twelfth  centun-  to 
Samain  and  Mauclair.  The  collection  is  the 
work  of  Wilfred  Thorley  and  is  called  "Fleur 
de   Lys." 

M.  Rostovtzeft*  in  "Greeks  and  Iranians  in 
South  Russia:  A  Study  of  Their  Art"  at- 
tempts to  describe  and  put  in  their  historical 
place  the  astonishing  wealth  of  the  Greek. 
Scythian,  and  Sarmatian  finds  in  South  Rus- 
sia. The  Oxford  University  Press  American 
Branch  has  the  volume  nearly  ready. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  are  the  publishers  of 
Hilaire  Belloc's  latest.  "The  Mercy  of  Allah" 
— a  satire  on  modern  business  and  society. 

That  the  public  has  not  lost  its  zest  for 
mystery  stories  is  shown  by  the  recent  report 
from  a  leading  New  York  book  store  that  A. 
.\.  Milne's  "The  Red  House  Mystery"  tops  the 
list  of  fiction  best  sellers.  This  is  a  Dutton 
book,  as  were  the  author's  two  volumes  of 
essavs.  "Not  That  It  Matters"  and  "If  I 
May." 

Margaret  Rivers  Larminie,  whose  first 
novel,  "Search,"  was  recently  published  by 
Putnam's,  is  in  private  life  Mrs.  R.  C.  Tragett, 
famous  in  English  athletic  circles.  Mrs. 
Tragett,  who  edits  the  Badminton  Gazette, 
held  the  Badminton  title  for  England  in  1911 
and  1912.  Badminton  is  an  English  game 
similar  to  tennis,  but  more  strenuous. 

Francis  Charles  MacDonald,  honorary  sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Embassy  at 
Tokyo  under  Roland  Morns,  1917-1920,  is  the 
author  of  a  book  of  poems,  "Devices  and  De- 
sires," to  be  brought  out  by  the  Princeton 
University  Press  early  in  June.  After  pub- 
lishing his  novel,  "Sorceo'."  Mr.  MacDonald 
returned  to  resume  his  work  in  the  depart- 
ment of  English  in  Princeton  University. 

Albert  J.  Kinross,  the  English  author  of 
the  recently  published  "The  Truth  About 
Vignolles"  (Century),  was  at  one  time  an 
agent,  a  bookkeeper,  and  finally  a  versifier  in 
a  Christmas  card  factory.  Mr.  Kinross  is  well 
known   as   a   novelist   and    short  story   writer. 

With  the  books  issued  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons  on  May  12th  the  Scribner  list  of 
spring  publications  is  virtually  complete. 
The  books  which  appeared  on  that  date  in- 
cluded the  "Memoirs  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Germany" ;  Lothrop  Stoddard's  "The  Revolt 
.^.gainst  Civilization";  "Chronicles  of  Chicora 
Wood,"  by  Elizabeth  W.  Allston  Pringle,  a 
volume  of  recollections  of  the  "old"  South ; 
"The  Family  Man,"  a  play  by  John  Gals- 
worthy, and  a  new  novel,  "Where  Your 
Treasure  Is,"  by  John  Hastings  Turner, 
whose  "Simple  Souls"  was  a  conspicuous  suc- 
cess a  number  of  years  ago.  Two  new  vol- 
umes were  added  to  the  Modern  Students'  Li- 
brary— Meredith's  "Evan  Harrington"  and 
Stevenson's  "Tne   Master  of   Ballantrae." 

A  promising  book  of  memoirs  is  soon  to  be 
published  in  England,  by  "George  Egerton," 
the  pioneer  of  the  Keynote  Series,  who  is 
Mrs.  Golding  Bright  in  private  life.  George 
Egerton's  book  will  be  called  "Things  I 
Meant  to  Tell  You."  and  will  be  a  record  of 
a  remarkable  career.  As  a  child,  the  author 
spent  101  days  in  a  sailing  ship  which 
rounded  Cape  Horn  in  terrific  weather;  and 
she  had  her  first  tooth  out  in  the  Faulkland 
Islands.  During  her  girlhood  she  visited 
many  countries  and  saw  a  little  of  the  Span- 
ish-Chilian war  from  a  traveling  coach  on  the 
coast.  She  was  familiar  with  Bohemian  life 
in  Dublin  and  London  and  her  memoirs  will 
be  peopled  with  celebrities. 

Authors  who  acknowledge  their  debt  to 
Boccaccio,  from  whom  Chaucer  and  Shake- 
speare both  largely  borrowed,  include  Swin- 
burne, Longfellow,  George  Eliot,  and  Tenny- 
son. 

Among  the  new  fiction  on  the  fall  list  of 
the  Macmillan  Company  are  novels  by  Alice 
Brown,  Edgar  Lee  Masters.  Eden  Phillpotts, 
Wan\'ick  Deeping,  Ernest  Poole,  and  Amelia 
.T.  Burr,  and  a  new  volume  of  sea  stories  by 
Lincoln  Colcord.  There  are  new  plays  by  St. 
John   Ervine,    Andreyev,    and   Wilfrid   Wilson 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  th« 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IF 


YOU    ARE    A    REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  houi  in  the  real  "Old  Book 
Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE.  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Sutler. 

Rue  Old  Books  Boufht.  Sold  and  Honted  For  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (fonncflTof  the  White  Houk) 


Gibson,  and  new  poetry  by  Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson  and  Padraic  Colum.  Included  in 
the  list  of  books  of  general  interest  are  a  new 
volume  of  history  by  James  Ford  Rhodes, 
four  more  volumes  of  lectures  given  at  the 
Williamstown  Institute  of  Politics,  and  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Richet's  new  book,  "Thirty 
Years  of  Psychical  Research." 

Joseph  Hergesheimer  is  said  to  have  a 
weakness  for  speaking  before  women's  clubs 
— though  he  does  not  often  get  a  second  in- 
vitation from  the  same  club.  Probably  nine- 
tenths  of  his  readers  are  women,  but  he  takes 
a  delight  in  belittling  their  intelligence,  to 
their  faces.  He  was  once  invited  to  speak 
before  a  certain  club  in  Chicago.  From  sheer 
per\-ersity  he  failed  to  appear,  and  when, 
later,  no  concern  was  shown  about  his  ab- 
sence, he  called  up  his  hostess  repeatedly 
begging   for  another   lecture   date. 

A  new  opera,  "The  Tower  of  the  Voivod," 
by  the  famous  Hungarian  pianist,  Dohnanyi, 
has  been  presented  with  great  success  in 
Budapest.  Of  the  music  one  critic  has  said. 
"It  is  the  achievement  of  a  musical  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini.  .  .  .  The  legitimate  weapons 
of  art  only  are  used." 


ir®«att« 


Gentle  Julia 

By  BOOTH  TAR  KINGTON 

It  has  been  said  that  Booth  Tarking- 
ton  has  an  uncanny  knowledge  of 
what  goes  on  in  a  young  woman's 
head.  Meet  Julia,  sweet  and  twenty 
— and  you  will  brlieve  it,         $1.75 

Book  Dept.,  Main  Floor. 


=% 


The  FRENCH  AMERICAN  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial       Checking      Savingi 
Resources  Over  -  -  $16,000,000 


A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COMMERCIAL  AifD 
Pbrsokal  Checking 
Accounts  SoucrrsD. 

SaTinii  Accoanti    recelre 

incerett  at  the  rate  of  4  per 

cent,  per  aDnam. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

$3.50 

OFPICBRt 

Leon  Bocqoeraz,  Preildeni 
J.M.Dapu.Vlce-Pieildent 

A.  BoQSquet Secretair 

W.F.DoffT Caihier 

J.  T.  Irilirrr .  Am.  Cashier 

Chat.L.  Ebner.  Jr.. 

Aist.  Caihler 


Member  Fokral  ReKrre  Sjtiem  ud 
Asoctated  Saringi  Bukt  of  Sax  Fiudsc* 

The  San  Frandsco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  San  Feancisco  Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St,  San  Francuco,  CaL 

nSSlOH  BRANCB Kmbb  aid  2Iit  Streda 

PARE-PR£Sm!0  DISTRICT  BRANCH  . .  Oimal  aai  7A  Are. 

HAIGBT  STREET  BRANCH Hitchl  aod  Behedvt  Stradi 

December   31st.    1921 

Assets $71,851,299.62 

Deposits 68.201,299.62 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 1,000.000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds...      2,650.000.00 

Employees'    Pension   Fund 371,753.46 

A  dividend  of  FOUR  AND  ONE-QUARTER 
(4J4)  per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared  for  the 
six  months  ending  December  31,    1921. 


June  3,  1922. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Joining  in  Public  Discueilon. 
The  first  book  in  a  series  to  be  known  as 
the  Worker's  Bookshelf  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company.  "Joining 
in  Public  Discussion,"  by  Alfred  Dwight 
Sheffield,  professor  of  English  literature  at 
Wellesley  College,  is  a  manual  of  effective 
speech-making.  It  is  a  practical  guide  for 
both  the  educated  man  who  lacks  experience 
and  self-confidence  in  public  speaknng  and  for 
the  foreigner  and  uneducated  worker  who 
needs  to  cultivate  the  very  basis  of  speaking, 
good  English.  Professor  Sheffield's  book  will 
help  any  one  who  has  occasion  to  join  in  pub- 
lic discussion.  The  Worker's  Bookshelf  is 
being  created  to  meet  the  need  for  more 
social  understanding.  Books  brief  enough, 
clear  enough,  and  inexpensive  enough  should 
be  within  the  reach  of  all  who  have  but 
limited  opportunities  for  widening  their  social 
outlook.  The  series  will  include  art,  litera- 
ture, and  the  natural  sciences  as  well  as  the 
social  sciences,  and  will  be  distinctive  for  its 
scientific  attitude  and  for  scholarship. 

Joining  in  Public  Discussion.  By  Alfred 
Dwight  Sheffield-  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company;     $1.25. 

The  Personal  Touch. 

A  typical  "smart  set"  stor\-  of  French  titles, 

American  heiresses,    stolen  jewels,   and   social 

intrigue   is  "The   Personal  Touch,"   by  Emma 

Beatrice  Brunner.     Mrs.  Brunner  has  a  rather 


To  Meet  All  Water 
Needs 

A  ten  per  cent,  increase  in  San 
Francisco's  daily  water  needs  would 
use  up  all  the  water  that  is  imme- 
diately available  for  delivery  by  this 
company. 

The  City  is  growing  all  the  time, 
and  it  is  imperative  that  the  water 
supply   grow,   too. 

Enlargement  of  the  water  supply 
should  not  merely  keep  pace  with 
Citv  growth — it  should  keep  ahead 
of  'it. 


For  a  number  of  years  past, 
I  hough  there  has  been  no  actual 
water  shortage,  the  margin  between 
the  supply  capacity  and  the  use  has 
been   too    narrow. 


It  is  imperative  that  that  margin 
be    widened. 

To  meet  the  urgency  of  this  need, 
the  Railroad  Commission  rendered  a 
decision  in  August  last  year,  and  in 
March  of  this  year  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  unanimously  approved 
a  water  aqueduct  contract  with  this 
company. 

■f 

As  a  result  of  this  cooperation 
Calaveras  Reservoir  in  the  Ala- 
meda branch  of  the  Spring  Valley 
system  will  be  developed  so  as  to 
add  24  million  gallons  daily  to  the 
water  supply  of  San  Francisco. 

The  water  supply  available  to  San 
Francisco  will  be  increased  from  42 
to  S^  million  gallons  daily. 


Thus  San  Francisco  will  obtain 
abundant  water  to  satisfy  all  needs 
for  years  to  come,  including  the  in- 
dustrial needs  that  will  develop  with 
the  stimulation  of  manufactures, 
and  the  domestic  needs  that  will 
arise  with  the  opening  of  new  resi- 
dential districts. 


SPEHT^^G  VALLEY 

WATER     COMPANY 


unusual  plot  for  her  mystery  story,  which  is 
cleverly  manipulated — the  mystery  being  well 
managed  throughout.  In  fact  "The  Personal 
Touch"  has  a  double  plot,  as  every  good  mys- 
tery story  must  have  in  order  to  conceal  the 
undercurrent  which  is  the  real  plot.  So  De 
Guitry's  affairs  mask  those  of  Jack  Olmstead, 
the  gentleman — chief  hero  of  "The  Personal 
Touch."  Mrs.  Brunner,  who  was  Emma 
Beatrice  Kaufman,  daughter  of  Rosalie  Kauf- 
man, one-time  president  of  the  Century  Club, 
is  a  San  Francisco  woman. 

The     Personal     Touch.      By     Emma     Beatrice 
Brunner.      New   York:    Brentano's;    $1.90. 


The  House  of  Rimmon, 

Mary  S.  Watts  in  "The  House  of  Rimmon" 
has  introduced  to  a  long-suffering  public  one 
more  of  the  tribe  of  stories  dealing  with  the 
efforts  of  a  poor  but  earnest  youth  to  achieve 
glory  in  the  world  of  letters.  Through  the 
b;  ckground  of  literary  New  York,  with  an 
occasional  side-track  to  Bermuda  and  the 
Middle  West.  Cleve  Harrod  pursues  his  way, 
attempting  to  write  successfully  without 
lowering  his  standards.  Uncongenial  home 
life  during  his  youth,  an  infatuation  for  a 
"social  butterfly,"  whose  "clear  strong  soul" 
(and  equally  strong  snobbishness)  precludes 
the  usual  ending  to  an  affair  of  this  sort,  mar- 
riage to  a  woman  he  doesn't  love,  with  a  few 
minor  trials  such  as  poverty,  form  a  series 
of  blows  from  fate  that  end  rather  cheer- 
lessly with  the  death  of  his  wife  and  a  late 
success   as   a   popular   playwright. 

Among  minor  faults,  such  as  inaccuracy  in 
the  use  of  words  (Can  eyes  be  at  once 
sapphire  and  aquamarine  in  color?),  are  tedi- 
ousness  and  a  stiff,  heavy  stj-le.  Miss  Watts' 
most  glaring  fault,  that  of  being  unconvincing, 
strikes  the  reader  of  "The  House  of  Rimmon" 
immediately.  We  are  given  a  young  man  of 
twenty,  weak,  conceited,  and  generally  un- 
attractive. Full  justice  is  done  to  his  charac- 
ter in  forty  pages  or  so.  We  understand  him 
more  or  less  thoroughly.  Suddenly,  after  a 
few  pages  of  description,  introduction  of  new 
people,  etc.,  we  find  him  entirely  changed.  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  has  become  clear- 
sighted, tenacious  of  his  purpose,  and  so  at- 
f'lctive  as  to  be  termed  "god-Hke"  by  the 
author.  It  leaves  us  feeling  rather  like  the 
child  from  whose  pocket  the  conjurer  has 
drawn   a  rabbit :   that  it  isn't   natural. 

Besides  this  neglect  of  the  reader's  desire 
for  reasonableness,  which  continues  through- 
out, lack  of  balance  and  stressing  of  the  so- 
called  human  interest  (depending  chiefly  upon 
the  use  of  very  poor  English  by  the  sweet 
young  wife)  do  not  tend  to  correct  the 
reader's  first  impression  that  "The  House  of 
Rimmon"  is  decidedly  third-rate. 

The  House  of  Rimmon.  By  Mary  S.  Watts. 
New   York:    The   Macmillan   Company. 


Pinero'a  Social  Plays. 

The  fourth  and  last  volume  of  the  library 
edition  of  "The  Social  Plays  of  Arthur  Wing 
Pinero"  has  just  been  issued,  presenting  "The 
Thunderbolt"  and  "Mid-Channel."  These  two 
plays,  in  which  Pinero  is  generally  considered 
to  have  reached  the  height  of  his  craftsman- 
ship, were  written  at  the  height  of  his  career, 
when,  as  he  has  frankly  stated,  he  could 
afford  to  please  himself.  American  theatre- 
goers will  remember  Ethel  Barrymore  in  the 
leading  role  in  "Mid-Channel,"  which  had  a 
successful  run  of  more  than  a  year  in  this 
country. 

The  first  volume  of  the  series  contains 
"The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray"  and  "The  No- 
torious Mrs.  Ebbsmith."  "Iris"  and  "The  Gay 
Lord  Quex"  make  up  the  second,  and  "Letty" 
and  "His  House  in  Order"  are  included  in 
the  third  volume. 

The  Social  Plays  of  Arthur  Wing  Pinero. 
Edited  by  Clayton  Hamilton.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.;   $5. 


New  Books  Received. 

Invisible  Exercise.  By  Gerald  Stanley  Lee. 
New   York:    E.   P.    Dutton    &   Co.;    $2. 

Seven  studies  in  self-command,  with  practical 
suggestions   and  drills. 

CoLLOouiAL  Chinese  (Northern).  By  A.  Ne- 
ville J.  Whymant.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;    $1.60. 

The  general  principles  of  spoken  Chinese. 

A    Pair    of    Idols.      By    Stewart    Cavcn.      New 
York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;    $2. 
A  modern   Irish  love  story. 

Two  Dead  Men.  By  Jens  Anker.  New  York: 
•Mfred    A.    Knopf. 

A  detective  mystery  story  translated  from  the 
Danish  by  Frithjof  Toksvig. 

.\dventuhes  in  Angling.  By  Van  Campen 
Heilner.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company; 
$3. 

A  book  of  salt  water  fishing. 

The    House    of    Souls.       By    Arthur    Machen. 
New  York:    Alfred   A.   Knopf;   $2.50. 
Short  stories. 

Memoirs  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   $5. 

The    Gre^t    Secret.      By    Maurice    Maeterlinck. 
New    York:    The    Century    Company;    $2. 
The  broad  outlines   of   human  thought. 

At  the  Moment  of  Death.     By  Camille  Flam- 

marion.      New    York:    The    Century    Company;    $3. 

The  manifestations  and  apparitions  of  the  dying. 

The    Love    Story    of    Aliette    Brunton.      By 


Gilbert  Frankau.      New   York:    The   Century   Com- 
pany;  $2. 

A  romance  of  modern  life. 

Plots  and  Personalities.  By  Edwin  E.  Slos- 
son  and  June  E.  Downey.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury  Company:   $1.75. 

A    book   about    fiction    making. 

In  Harmony  with  Life.  By  Harriet  Doan 
Prentiss.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany;   $2. 

"A   mental    shock-absorber    for    the   times." 

Socialism  and  the  Average  Man.  By  William 
H.  Doughty,  Jr.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    $2.50. 

A  brief  presentation  of  socialism. 

Immortal  Italy.  By  Edgar  A.  Mowrer.  New 
York:    D.    Appleton    &    Co.;    $3.50. 

A  history  of  Italy  since  the  formation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in   1870. 

Sonnets  to  a  Red-Haired  Lady  and  Famous 
Love  Affairs.  By.  Don  Marquis.  Garden  City: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;   $1.75. 

Humorous  verse. 

The  Scriptores  Histori.e  August,e.  With  an 
English  translation  by  David  Magie.  In  three 
volumes.  Volume  I.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    $2.25. 

The  Loeb   Classical  Library. 

The  Institutio  Oratoria  of  Quintilian, 
With  an  English  translation  by  H.  E.  Butler. 
In  four  volumes.  Volumes  III  and  IV.  New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $2.25. 

The  Loeb   Classical  Library, 

Philostratus  and  Eunapius:  The  Lives  of  the 
Sophists.  With  an  English  translation  by  Wil- 
liam Cave  Wright.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;  $2.25. 

The   Loeb   Classical  Library. 

The  Social  Pl.\ys  of  Arthur  Wing  Pinero. 
Edited  by  Clayton  Hamilton.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.;    $5. 

Volume  IV,  "The  Thunderbolt"  and  "Mid- 
Channel." 

The  Whig  P.^rty  in  Pennsylvania.  By  Henry 
R.  Mueller.      New  York:   Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Studies  in  historj',  economics,  and  public  law 
edited  by  the  faculty  of  political  science  of 
Columbia    University. 

Syllabus  (Second  Year)  of  the  Isaac  Pitman 
Shorthand.  By  Elizabeth  A.  Roche  and  Eliza- 
beth Riordon.  New  York:  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons; 
75   cents. 

Uruguayans  of  Today.  Edited  by  William  Bel- 
mont Parker.  New  York:  The  Hispanic  Society 
of    America. 

A  "Who's  Who"  of  Uruguay. 


A  Negro  Officer. 

Those  who  may  have  read  in  a  recent 
Washington  dispatch  of  the  death  in  Liberia 
of  Colonel  Charles  Young.  U.  S.  A.,  retired, 
were  unlikely  to  have  got  the  interesting  story 
involved  therein,  says  the  "Knave"  in  the 
Oakland  Tribune.  Colonel  Young  was  a  coal 
black  negro,  the  first  one  to  get  through  West 
Point.  Cadet  Whittaker  tried  it  some  fifty 
years  ago,  but  was  unable  to  stand  the  in- 
evitable ostracism.  His  case  resulted  in  a 
congressional  investigation  that  was  the  sen- 
sation of  the  time. 

Young  stuck  it  out  and  won  the  soldierly 
respect  of  otficers  and  men.  He  has  six  feet 
tall  and  well  proportioned  ;  he  was  versed  in  a 
dozen  languages,  and  soft  spoken,  gentle,  and 
it  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  knew  him  that 
"no  one  in  the  army  or  out  of  it  who  came 
in  contact  with  him  failed  to  respect  him," 
Yet    he    was    a    typical    negro,    not    alone    in 
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color,  but  in  cranial  and  lineament  character- 
istics. As  a  young  officer  many  years  ago  he 
was  stationed  at  the  Presidio,  and  met  and 
fell  in  love  with  a  handsome  mulatto  girl, 
employed  as  a  maid  by  a  wealthy  lady  who 
had  a  house  on  Pacific  Avenue  overlooking 
the  Presidio.  On  the  advice  of  the  lady  the 
girl  married  the  colored  officer.  To  avoid 
embarrassments  that  would  be  inevitable  with 
his  promotion  and  advance  in  the  army,  about 
fifteen  years  ago  he  was  tendered  and  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  military  attache  of 
the  Republic  of  Liberia. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


June  3,  1922. 


'■LA  TENDRESSE." 


In  presenting  Henri  Bataillc's  play  in  its 
entirety  to  an  American  audience  Henr\- 
Miller  has  tried  one  of  his  courageous  experi- 
ments. Nothing,  apparently,  or  almost  noth- 
ing, as  I  remember  the  play  in  its  French 
form,  is  eliminated  or  changed,  for  he  is 
giving  us  a  translation,  ?.nd  not  an  adaptation. 

The  result  is  that  we  are  having  the  un- 
usual opportunity  of  seeing  here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco a  good  and  carefully  studied  stage  re- 
production of  a  play  written  for  the  Parisian 
public  by  one  of  the  most  famous  of  French 
dramatists. 

Bataille,  who,  like  D'Annunzio,  is,  or  was, 
a  minute  analyst  of  the  erotics  of  love,  has 
conceived  the  idea  of  presenting  a  woman — 
a  charming  flower  sprung  from  Parisian  soil 
— who  has  a  profound,  delicately  tender  and 
cherishing  affection  for  her  middle-aged  lover, 
but  who.  while  striving  in  every  v.'ay  but  one 
to  minister  to  his  happiness.  reser\-es  to  her- 
self the  right  to  adventures  in  gallantr>'  on 
the  outside.  This  eminently  French  situation 
— the  irregularly  regular  menage.  I  mean — 
is  presented  by  Bataille  with  the  matter-of- 
factness  with  which  the  French  regard  this 
sort  of  well-established  institution  in  the  liter- 
atry  Bohemia  of  Paris.  For  Barnac,  the 
lover,  is  a  famous  writer  of  comedies,  and 
one  of  the  Forty  Immortals,  while  Marthe  is 
the  dainty  stage  interpreter  of  his  most 
famous   women   characters. 

"La  Tendresse"  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
French  drama.  Once  upon  a  time  it  would 
have  been  quite  impossible  to  place  before  an 
American  audience  a  piece  depicting  unapolo- 
getically  the  social  irregularities  which  char- 
acterize the  lives  of  Paris'  literary  Bohemians. 
But  times  have  changed.  They  began  to 
change  before  the  war.  and  since  its  close 
Americans  feel  an  immense  curiositj'  about 
the  people,  the  national  character,  the  social 
institutions  of  other  countries ;  and  above  all 
of  France. 

Xo  doubt  in  gratifying  this  curiosity  by  his 
accurate  presentation  of  "La  Tendresse," 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  tr>'-out,  Henry 
Miller  has  wished  to  discover  what  portions 
of  the  play  are  least  interesting  to  an  Ameri- 
can audience.  And  by  this  time  he  has  doubt- 
less discovered  that  those  little  genre  lights 
and  shades,  so  acceptable  to  a  French  audi- 
ence, to  whom  every  allusion  is  as  familiar  as 
our  talk  here  about  national  topics  that  are 
in  the  air,  such  as  the  sins  of  Congress  and 
the  labor  party,  do  not  reach  the  interest  of 
Americans. 

The  play  begins  with  an  interview  between 
Barnac  and  a  dignitary  of  the  church.  It  was 
excellently  done  by  Henry  Miller  and  Elmer 
Brown — a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  thing 
as  it  might  happen  in  Paris :  two  men  of  the 
world,  each  of  whom  is  honored  in  his  own 
wholly  different  sphere,  coming  together  and 
exchanging  those  exquisite  courtesies  inci- 
dental to  their  discourse  which  the  French 
alone  have  so  perfectly   developed. 

But  to  an  average  American  audience,  un- 
aware of  the  intrigues  and  m'anceuvres  prac- 
ticed by  aspirants  for  Academy  membership 
to  attain  the  cherished  honor,  the  scene 
will  lack  interest. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  until  in  a  subsequent 
strictly  masculine  conversation  the  audience 
felt  itself  on  the  trail  of  the  sentimental  im- 
broglio, that  its  interest  was  fully  aroused  in 
this  scene.  Then  the  auditors  suddenly  be- 
came tense,  and  the  players  must  have  deeply 
enjoyed  that  blessed  sensation  of  calming  a 
restless  audience  into  attentive  immobility  as 
Barnac  put  the  questions  that  showed  how 
fully  aroused  had  suddenly  become  his  sus- 
picions of  Marthe's  good  faith. 

From  this  time  the  interest  was  well  sus- 
tained, although  it  is  impossible  for  an  Amer- 
ican audience  to  be  held  in  a  close  and  all- 
comprehending  sympathy  to  the  flow  of  dia- 
logue and  situations  in  a  foreign  play  as  it 
would  be,  for  instance,  for  a  Parisian  audience 
to  enter  with  full  sympathy  and  instinctive 
understanding  into  the  motives  upon  which 
are  constructed  such  essentially  American 
plays  as  "The  Country  Cousin,"  or  "Clarence," 
or  "Three  Wise  Fools,"  or  "Come  Out  of  the 
Kitchen."  Life,  the  mental  attitude,  national 
character,  social  institutions,  traditions,  all 
are  different,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
dominating/  attitude  in  the  foreign  witness  of 
a  representative  play  is  that  of  slightly  baffled 
curiosit}'.  Love  always  oils  the  wheels  of 
drama.  Barnac  wins  the  sympathy  of  the 
audienct  and  Marthe  in  Ruth  Chatterton's 
■nnds  so   attracts  by  her  prettiness.   her   vi- 


vacity, and  her  capacity  for  a  deep  and 
genuine  affection  for  her  elderly  lover,  that 
the  emotion  of  sympathy  is  also  definitely 
captured. 

In  witnessing  this  play  it  was  patent  how 
little  interruption  to  the  current  of  senti- 
mental drama,  save  in  the  way  of  wit  and 
humor,  is  desired  by  an  American  audience. 
In  "La  Tendresse"  Bataille,  by  innumerable 
minute  but  to  the  more  intelligent  French, 
indispensable  suggestions,  sought  to  give  a 
perfectly  natural  picture  of  the  life  lived  by 
Barnac  and  those  surrounding  him.  When 
Fernal  and  Legardier  entered  they  embarked, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  upon  some  conversation 
preliminary  to  the  real  issue,  which  is  the 
discovery  made  by  Barnac,  from  an  allusion, 
that  he  has  grounds  for  suspicion  of  his 
charming  little  singing  bird.  An  American 
audience,  however,  wants  the  preliminaries  to 
be  of  the  briefest.  "Down  to  brass  tacks"  is 
its  motto,  while  the  French  rejoice  in  the 
leisurely  exquisite  finish  with  which  all  of 
these   little   natural   touches    are   rendered. 

Also,  in  the  long,  intimate,  tender  com- 
munion between  Barnac  and  Marthe  toward 
the  close,  in  which  they  agree  to  let  friend- 
ship take  the  place  of  passion,  an  American 
audience  prefers  greater  brevity.  For,  in- 
deed, one  of  our  national  faults  as  auditors 
to  drama  is  that  of  a  sort  of  youthful  im- 
patience. 

It  is  evident  that  most  careful  preparations 
were  made  for  an  intelligent  presentation  of 
the  play.  The  cast  is  very  long,  and  several 
familiar  local  figures  were  pressed  into 
ser\-ice,  among  them  William  Hanley  of  the 
Players,  who,  after  his  one  neatly  played 
scene  as  a  male  ingenue,  was  followed  by  the 
glad  sound  of  applause. 

Mr.  Miller,  no  doubt,  chose  "La  Tendresse" 
partly  because  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  in  the  role  of  Barnac.  Marthe's  mature 
lover,  and  partly  because  he  recognized  that 
Ruth  Chatterton  had  the  brains  to  give  a 
spirited  conception  of  Marthe.  For  her 
Marthe  is  cerebral  rather  than  emotional ;  a 
quick-witted,  dancing,  glancing,  shrewdly  esti- 
mating, life-devouring  combination  of  canary 
and  nightingale.  For  that  magical  enchant- 
ment of  emotion  which  a  nightingale  can  ex- 
press Marthe  can  feel.  She  is  dual-natured. 
and  beside  her  beautiful  capacity  for  a  deli- 
cate-minded affection  exist  strictly  material- 
istic desire  for  another  and  more  earthly 
love,  as   Barnac  finds  to  his  cost. 

Naturally  an  American  company,  even  as 
good  a  one  as  Mr.  Miller's,  can  not  seem 
French.  But  Ruth  Chatterton  came  very  near 
to  it.  She  had  greatly  altered  her  appear- 
ance by  making  herself  a  pronounced  bru- 
nette. It  made  us  much  more  readily  accept 
her  as  a  delightfully  pretty  French  girl,  and 
the  characteristic  manner  she  assumed  for 
Marthe  was  excellently  conceived.  I  thought 
her  mute,  stricken  recognition  of  the  meaning 
of  Barnac's  stratagem  when  he  had  her  read 
aloud  the  conversation  his  secretary-  had  typed 
from  her  shorthand  notes  of  Marthe's  talk 
with  her  lover  quite  the  best  of  Miss  Chatter- 
ton's  more  emotional  scenes ;  more  so  than 
in  her  tearful  exit  from  r>arnac's  life.  She, 
indeed,  did  extremely  well  with  the  role,  and 
between  them  she  and  Henry  Miller  made 
most  effective  foils,  one  for  the  other,  in  the 
r61e§   of    May    and   December. 

The  general  company  did  good  team  work 
throughout,  Bruce  McRae  appearing  in  a 
small  role  as  an  elderly  Frenchman  of  dis- 
tinguished appearance,  Blanche  Bates  as  a 
gallantly  endured  successor  to  Marthe  in  the 
chivalrous  Barnac's  characteristically  Bo- 
hemian household. 

They  couldn't  appear  to  be  French  ;  that  was 
impossible.  But  they  gave  an  intelligent  and 
well-acted  representation  of  a  French  play 
and  French  situations.  .A.nd  Mr.  Miller 
showed  judgment  and  good  taste  in  having 
the  company  handle  the  essentially  French 
situations  in  the  play  with  appropriate  matter- 
of-factness ;  a  French  or  Latin  attitude  which 
we  are  beginning  dimly  to  understand,  and 
which  no  Anlgo-Saxon  has  better  conveyed 
than  Arnold  Bennett  in  his  transcription  of  a 
Parisian  family  having  a  perfectly  matter-of- 
fact  conversation  at  table  over  the  irregular 
love  affairs  of  the  son  of  the  house. 

Bataille  has  written  an  immense  number  of 
plays,  and  I  have  repeatedly  heard  "La  Ten- 
drese"  spoken  of  his  best.  But  of  his  numer- 
ous erotic  heroines  the  affairs  of  the  interest- 
ing bourgeoisie  whose  suddenly  warmed-up 
temperament  involved  her  in  the  threatened 
domestic  tragedy  of  "Le  Scandale"  seems  to 
have  left  the  deepest  impression  on  my  con- 
sciousness. But  worixen,  I  think,  would  re- 
spond with  keener  interest  to  the  social  and 
domestic  upheaval  that  menaced  the  life  of 
a  hitherto  irreproachable  woman,  while  men 
would  enjoy  more  the  flavor  of  Paris'  literary 
Bohemianism  as  represented  in  "La  Ten- 
dresse," and.  perhaps,  the  sentimental  side  of 
Barnac's  character  and  affairs.  For  when 
men  are  sentimentalists  they  are  thorough- 
going   ones. 

An  extraordinary  amount  of  interest,  by  the 
way.  has  been  aroused  by  Mr.  Miller's  prom- 
ised presentation  of  Bataille's  last  play,  as 
the  result  of  which  the  Colu-mbia  v.'as  filled 
to  bursting  on  Monday  night,  even  the  most 
unadvantageous  seats  being  occupied. 


And  it  should  be  added  that  people  not  only 
in  the  far,  but  the  middle  distances,  agreed  in 
the  criticism  that  the  general  performance 
was.  vocally,  pitched  too  low.  Among  the 
principals  the  player  wholly  exempt  from  this 
criticism  was  Geoffrey  Kerr,  even  Paul  Har- 
vey being  flayed  a  little  for  bis  inaudibility 
in  the  scene  v/ith  Marthe,  while  the  man 
ser\-ant  was  scored  for  announcing  everj' 
guest  in   an   obsequious  whisper. 


"THE  GREAT  LOVER." 

Mr.  Ditrichstein  and  the  Hattons  collabo- 
rated in  evolving  "The  Great  Lover,"  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  quite  a  long  run 
in  New  York  some  years  ago.  It  is  a  ro- 
mantic comedy,  and  shows  the  childlike  vola- 
tility of  Jean  Paurel,  Latin  opera  singer,  in  a 
light  which  recalls  to  us,  although  less  wittily, 
the  figure  of  that  gay,  lovable,  universal  wooer 
in    "The    Concert." 

"The  Great  Lover,"  however,  had  so  at- 
tracted the  public  during  its  vogue  that  when 
Kellerd,  the  Shakespearean  actor,  was  last 
here  playing  a  season  at  the  Columbia  he  put 
the  play  on  because  he  thought  its  Eastern 
vogue  would  cause  it  to  make  profitable  ap- 
peal to  the  curiosity  of  San  Franciscans. 

Kellerd,  however,  has  not  within  him  that 
wooing,  coaxing  way  with  women  which 
Ditrichstein.  whatever  it  may  be  in  reality, 
makes  to  seem  like  second  nature  on  the 
stage,  and  so  public  attention  was  not  greatly 
attracted   to   his  representation. 

All  the  Hatton  plays  are  essentially  light. 
"The  Great  Lover"  with  the  rest.  Plays  of 
that  t>-pe  do  not  last,  and  possibly  "The  Great 
Lover"  is  a  little  shop-worn.  Still  there  is  so 
much  bustle  in  it,  such  a  number  of  operatic 
personalities,  so  many  characters,  and  such  an 
animated  if  not  psychologically  profund  de- 
piction of  the  kind  of  people  who  sing  for  us 
on  the  operatic  stage,  their  moods,  tenses. 
Jealousies,  rebellions,  together  with  the  per- 
plexities and  tempests  that  rage  around  the 
desk  of  the  general  manager,  that  the  spec- 
tators derive  considerable  entertainment  from 
the  piece.  They  do  not  criticize  its  lack  of 
just  being  off  the  frj-ing-pan.  so  to  speak,  and 
Ditrichstein  is  such  a  favorite  that  they  en- 
joy an  impersonation  which  is  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  his  representation  of  the  char- 
acter of  Toto. 

In  "The  Great  Lover"  the  star  is  represent- 
ing a  man  in  the  fifties  still  haloed  by  the 
prestige  of  his  past  operatic  triumphs,  al- 
though it  is  his  art,  and  not  his  failing  voice, 
which  persuades  the  public  that  he  is  still  a 
preat  singer.  A  young  rival  is  there  to  push 
him  on  to  supreme  effort,  and  we  are  wit- 
nesses to  the  dramatic  moment  when  his  voice 
suddenly  fails  him.  and.  like  a  flash,  the  light 
of   his   halo    is   quenched. 

The  romance  in  the  play  is  purely  conven- 
tional. The  audience  takes  it  calmly  because 
of  the  essential  volatility  of  Paurel's  charac- 
ter. They  are  pleased  to  see  the  numerous 
company  in  their  various  impersonations,  and 


enjoy  the  sub  rosa  plots,  schemes,  and  jeal- 
ousies, and  the  general  suggestion  of  poly- 
glotness  borne   out  b}'  the   company. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  many  characters  and 
small  happenings,  it  is  the  character  of  Paurel 
which  dominates,  and  the  impersonation  by 
Ditrichstein  of  the  chronic  wooer  of  pretty 
women — of  which,  by  the  way,  there  is  a 
liberal  supply  in  the  company — greatly  tickles 
the  spectators,  more  particularly  as  the  uni- 
versal wooer  is  finally  caught  in  a  romantic 
attachment. 

The  last  note  struck,  however,  is  that  of 
levity,  which  is  well,  being  consistent  with  the 
outline  of  the  character  of  "the  great  lover." 
And  so,  although  Paurel  is  deprived  both  of 
voice  and  sweetheart,  it  is  to  the  sound  of 
laughter  that  the  curtain  falls. 


TIVOLI  REDKVIVUS. 

Old  Tivoli  records  will  play  an  important 
part  in  the  theatrical  history  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Numbers  of  middle-aged  persons  that 
paid  high  for  operatic  enjoyment  during  the 
recent  notable  opera  seasons  at  the  Exposition 
Auditorium  received  their  first  impressions  of 
opera  at  the  old  Tivoli.  Some  of  the  old 
familiar  names — Salassa,  Collamarini — seem 
to  be  forgotten;  but  they  are  still  remem- 
bered, cherished,  and  occasionally  spoken  of 
by  the  old  guard.  Others — 'Agostini,  Tetraz- 
zini,  and  more  still — have  risen  to  fame  or 
high  honors,  and  sung  on  the  stage  of  the 
Metropolitan    Opera    House. 

Widely  diverse  were  the  operatic  repre- 
sentations at  the  old  house.  Sometimes  the 
performances  had  merit ;  but  on  other  oc- 
casions they  would  pluckily  try  to  make  an 
operatic  summer  with  only  one  swallow. 
How  the  real  opera  singers  must  have  shud- 
dered when  the  imitation  ones — small  church 
singers,  local  chorus  girls,  hopeful  but  un- 
trained young  aspirants  for  operatic  glory — 
sang  all  around  the  pitch — as  we  heard  them 
once  during  a  gruesome  execution  of  "Lohen-  ■ 
grin" — and  cut  it  dead  in  every  number. 

Sometimes  the  Tivoli  impresario  would  dig 
out  from  somewhere  in  Europe,  or  South 
.America,  or  Mexico,  old  but  well-trained 
ojier.T     siniiers    who    were    perfectly    sure    of 
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themselves,  and  calmly,  silently,  but  completely 
contemptuous  of  the  zealous  local  support 
supplied  them.  There  was  one  hard-boiled 
dame  of  fifty-five  or  sixty — perhaps  more — 
who  had  serenely  and  unabashedly  renounced 
all  the  vanities  of  life.  She  was  the  leading 
soprano,  but  she  looked  more  like  an  old  clo' 
woman,  or  a  masseuse  hunting  for  a  job. 
Fearful  and  wonderful  was  the  aspect  of  this 
fair  lady  as  she  appeared  in  the  role  of  Aida. 
attired  in  a  tasteful  aggregation  of  woven 
feather  dusters.  And  immutable  was  the 
haughty  self-possession  with  which  she  spat 
upon  the  stage  whenever  she  felt  thereto  im- 
pelled. But  the  old  girl,  although  completely 
destructive  to  illusion,  was  thoroughly  up  to 
her   iob. 

These  opera  seasons,  however,  were  inter- 
ludes to  the  chronic  reign  of  merriment  at  the 
Tivoli,  home  of  comic  opera.  One  radical 
departure  that  was  made,  however,  was  more 
momentous  than  was  realized  at  the  time. 

Edwin  Stevens,  the  then  comedian  at  the 
Tivoli,  and  an  excellent  legitimate  actor,  felt 
a  desire  to  play  the  title-role  in  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,"  the  vogue  of  which  was  sweeping 
over  the  world.  The  management  consented, 
and  thus  San  Francisco  made  its  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  famous  Rostand  play, 
which  is  now  banished  from  the  American 
stage  by  a  freak  court  decision  which  pro- 
nounced it  a  plagiarism  on  the  work  of  an 
obscure   native   dramatist. 

Paul  Steindorff  and  Ferris  Hartman  are 
closely  identified  with  the  Tivoli's  successful 
days.  During  the  operatic  interludes  Ferris 
Hartman  used  to  head  a  comic  opera  company 
touring  on  the  Coast  circuit.     But  Paul  Stein- 
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dorff  was  indispensable  during  these  operatic 
seasons,  and  remained  to  figure  as  conductor. 

And  now,  after  a  long  period  of  years,  these 
two  old  associates  have  come  together  again 
as  partners,  and  are  giving  a  season  of  the 
old  Tivoli  successes  in  the  Auditorium  The- 
atre in  Oakland. 

They  have  imported  a  New  York  company 
and  plan  to  give,  besides  "The  Idol's  Eye" — 
which  opened  the  •;eason  this  week — a  number 
of  the  old  favorites:  "Madame  Sherry,"  "The 
Toymaker."  "'The  Merry  Widov,r,"  and  so.  on. 

But  what's  eating  us  here  in  San  Francisco 
is  their  choice  of  Oakland.  It  is  nice  for 
Oakland,  but  why  didn't  they  throw  the  hand- 
kerchief our  way?  Well,  well,  it  must  be  be- 
cause we  had  no  theatre  for  them ;  which 
reflection  partly  soothes  our  wounded  feelings. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbl*  Theatre. 

Among  the  stage  events  announced  for  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  Elsie  Janis  and  her  gang, 
who  will  open  a  two  weeks'  engagement  there 
Monday  night,  June  5th,  should  awaken  more 
than  passing  interest.  The  popular  come- 
dienne is  said  to  have  the  best  show  of  her 
career. 

The  "gang."  as  Elsie  calls  her  supporting 
players,  is  composed  of  ex-service  men  whom 
she  met  in  France  during  the  war.  Two  years 
ago  the  little  mimic  produced  a  revue  based 
upon  some  of  her  experiences  with  the  Ameri- 
can army  in  France,  and  her  present  show  is 
fashioned  along  the  same  lines  minus  the 
uniform  and  the  war. 

"Mr.  Pim  Passes  By,"  with  Laura  Hope 
Crews  in  the  star  role,  will  follow  Elsie  Janis 
at  the  Columbia. 


The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

Singer's  Midgets  are  coming:  thirty  tiny  men 
and  women,  every  one  of  whom  is  an  artist 
and  an  individual  headliner.  There  will  be 
a  wild  animal  circus,  feats  of  horsemanship, 
echoes  from  the  concert  and  song  world,  ex- 
hibitions of  magic,  a  display  of  muscular  de- 
velopment, a  hunting  scene,  a  fashion  revue, 
a  snatch  of  cowboy  acrobatic  pastime,  a 
dream  spectacle,  a  boxing  bout,  a  military 
drill — all  this  and  more,  executed  by  men  and 
women  not  one  of  whom  is  more  than  three 
feet  three  inches  in  height. 

Edith  Clifford  is  a  comedienne,  pleasing  to 
the  eye  and  ear. 

A  play  without  listening  ears  would  be  im- 
possible, and  while  "I  Heard ! !  !"  is  re- 
sponsible for  unlimited  discord  it  is  also  the 
cause  of  much  fun,  and  it  is  to  this  purpose 
that  Paul  Decker  and  Edwin  Burke  are 
using  it. 

A  piano  is  just  what  the  player  makes  of 
it.  Ked  Norworth  is  positive  that  its  real 
purpose  is  pomedy  and  therefore  he  proceeds 
in  a  little  display  of  eccentric  variety  to 
demonstrate  just  how  a  piano  may  be  made  to 
be  a  comedian.  With  the  instrument  he  man- 
ages to  portray  all  kinds  of  levity,  farce,  bur- 
lesque, straight  comedy  and  travesty. 

The  Browne  Sisters  are  young,  pretty,  and 
clever,   with  much  musical  ability. 

The  famous  picture  of  "The  Men  of  Clay" 
might  have  been  dedicated  to  Yost  and  Clady. 
From  a  mass  of  wet  mud  they  model  skillfully 
and    artistically. 

Wellington   Cross  appears   again. 


Open  Air  Opera. 

Famous  artists,  supported  by  a  chorus  of 
150.  a  ballet  of  fifty,  and  orchestra  of  110,  will 
sing  the  operas  "rPagliacci."  "Carmen,"  and 
"Faust"  in  the  great  open-air  theatre  at  Stan- 
ford University'  June  3d,  7th,  10th  and  16th. 
Two  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  will  be  given, 
these  with  the  operas  comprising  a  musical 
festival  distinctive  among  those  of  the  entire 
countrj'. 

"We  are  drawing  upon  the  entire  country 
for  our  musical  talent."  explained  Gatano 
Morela,  the  director.  "From  New  York  we 
are  bringing  Giovanni  Martinelli,  the  world's 
leading  tenor :  Leon  Rothier,  the  bass,  and 
Ina  Bourskaja,  the  sensational  Russian  Car- 
men— all  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany. From  the  Chicago  Opera  Association 
we  are  bringing  Bianca  Saroya,  the  soprano. 
Among  the  local  people  in  the  cast  will  be 
Doria  Fernanda,  Georgianna  Strauss,  and 
Marsden  Argall." 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  open-air  opera 
season  are:  Stanford  University  endowment 
fund,  Stanford  Clinic  in  San  Francisco,  fund 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  organ  in  the 
Memorial  Church,  and  Home  for  Convales- 
cent Children  on  Stanford  campus. 


Ferrier  In  an  English  Part 
M.  Andre  Ferrier,  who  on  Wednesday 
evening  wound  up  the  season  at  his  French 
theatre  by  a  final  performance  of  the  famous 
old  classic,  "Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon," 
will  on  June  i6th  make  his  first  public  ap- 
pearance in  an  English-speaking  role.  He 
will  on  that  occasion  enact  the  role  of  Jean 
Valjean  with  the  Pacific  Players,  who  will 
give  a  performance  of  Norman  McKinnel's 
"The  Bishop's  Candlesticks"  at  Sorosis  Hall ; 
the  other  offering  on  the  bill  being  "Carrots," 


a  one-act  play  by  Jules  Renaud,  with  which 
Ethel  Barrymore  was  identified  in  her  earlier 
acting  days,  and  in  which  she  was  seen  in  San 
Francisco. 


THE  AMERICAN  GIRL  ANALYZED. 

Paul  Bourget,  the  eminent  French  novelist 
and  psychologist,  in  "Les  Annales"  observes 
that  the  apotheosis  of  woman  in  America  is 
first  and  above  all  the  apotheosis  of  the 
young  girl.     He  says: 

"What  strikes  the  traveler  who  has  heard 
so  much  of  the  young  American  girl  is  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  distinguishing  her 
from  the  young  married  woman.  The  fact,  so 
much  commented  upon,  that  they  come  and 
go  all  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to  cause 
this  confusion.  The  identity  goes  further. 
They  wear  the  same  jewels,  the  same  dresses, 
have  the  same  liberty  of  laughter  and 
language,  the  same  reading,  the  same  gestures, 
the  same  full-blown  beauty,  and,  thanks  to 
the  invention  of  the  'chaperon,'  there  is  no 
theatre  or  dinner  party,  no  tea,  to  which  they 
do  not  go,  always  alone  and  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  no  matter  what  man  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. 

"The  quality  of  this  oflicial  surveillance  is 
measured  by  that  other  fact  that  the  young 
girl  in  whose  honor  the  bachelor  organizes  a 
party  usually  chooses  this  chaperon  herself. 
The  young  widow  and  the  'grass'  widow  an- 
swer the  ideal  conditions  of  the  role.  This 
means,  in  other  words,  that  the  young  girls 
who  go  to  fashionable  restaurants  in  the  com- 
pany of  young  men  and  a  chaperon,  or  who 
go  to  a  tea  at  another  young  man's  house, 
are  as  free  as  if  there  was  no  one  to  answer 
for  them   than   they  themselves. 

"This  habit  of  conducting  themselves  with- 
out other  control  is  manifested  in  the  singu- 
lar assurance  of  their  physiognomies.  One  of 
the  most  amiable  men  of  New  York,  who  is 
a  poet,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  mu- 
seum of  miniatures  in  which  all  the  profes- 
sional beauties  of  the  town  appeared.  I  re- 
member that  in  examining  with  the  magni- 
fying glass  the  plates  from  which  those  pretty 
and  delicate  faces  smiled.  I  looked  in  vain 
for  those  on  which  marriage  had  impressed 
its  influence,  and  I  did  not  find  them.  What 
will,  in  fact,  marriage  bring  them  when  it 
comes?  Duties,  a  husband  to  submit  to.  chil- 
dren to  attend,  a  house  to  manage.  Today 
the  young  girl  has  not  the  weight  of  any  of 
these  bonds.  She  knows  it  and  feels  that  she 
is  having  the  best  time  of  her  life.  Most  of 
them  do  not  conceal  this  sentiment. 

"  'We  must  amuse  ourselves  before  mar- 
riage,' one  among  them  said  to  me  gayly. 
'Who  knows  what  may  come  afterward?' 

"The  divorce  suits  go  to  show  that  this 
young  person  had  as  much  good  sense  as 
beauty.  On  my  part,  and  after  having 
looked  close  at  human  conditions,  I  think 
that  for  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  the  most 
complete  chances  of  happiness  are  to  be  an 
Englishman  of  good  family  and  finishing  his 
studies  at  Oxford,  and  for  a  young  girl,  to  be 
born  an  American,  of  a  father  who  has  made 
his  fortune  in  the  mines,  the  railroads,  or  real 
estate  speculations,  and  to  arrive  with  good 
sponsors  in  the  society  of  New  York  or 
Washington." 


The  Sun  Is  Blue. 

This  question  "why  the  sky  is  blue"  is  an- 
swered by  M.  L.  HouUevigne  in  his  scientific 
causeries  of  Le  Temps.  "All  the  daylight," 
he  says,  "comes  from  the  sun,  but  it  arrives 
here  by  different  ways.  The  direct  light,  that 
which  forms  the  solar  rays,  has  grown  weak 
by  its  passing  through  the  atmosphere,  slightly 
for  the  red  light,  more  so  for  the  blue.  The 
diffused  light  of  the  sky,  where  the  blue  pre- 
dominates, is  made  up  of  all  that  the  direct 
radiation  lacks.  The  blue  of  the  sky  is  taken 
from  the  sun  itself,  and  the  result  is  that  we 
do  not  see  the  royal  star  under  its  true  color. 
If  by  some  miracle,  which  science  will  per- 
haps realize,  we  could  rise  about  a  hundred 
kilometers  above  the  diffusing  layers  of  the 
atmosphere  the  solar  disc  would  appear  to  us. 
not  white,  but  bluish,  standing  out  in  relief  on 
a  black  sky,  where  stars  glitter  at  full  noon. 
In  this  way  it  would  appear  to  the  'men  in 
the  moon.'  if  the  moon  were  inhabited. 

"And  this  vision  of  science  perfectly  agrees 
with  what  we  know  of  the  solar  temperature. 
Physicists  admit  that  the  radiant  surface,  the 
photosphere,  is  not  far  from  a  temperature  of 
6000  degrees  C. ;  it  is,  therefore,  hotter  than 
the  yellowish  flame  of  our  gas  burners,  than 
the  white  light  of  our  electric  lamps,  and 
than  the  electric  arc  itself,  whose  color  is 
bluish.  Now.  it  is  known  that  the  hotter  a 
radiant  body  is  the  richer  it  is  in  blue  and 
■\iolet.     Therefore,   the   sun   is  blue." 

M.  HouUevigne  explains  that  it  is  the 
strong  absorption  of  the  direct  solar  light  by 
particles  of  dust,  tiny  drops  of  water  that  im- 
part to  twilight  its  exquisite  colors. 

■•♦^ 

Guardian  of  the  Birds. 

On  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Shetland 
Islands,  closer  to  the  Pole  than  Petrograd,  is 
a  little  hut  where  every  spring  a  man  goes 
to  watch  over  the  birds,  says  the  Living  Age. 
Mr.  H.  Edwardson  has  occupied  his  lonely  hut 


from  spring  to  autumn  for  thirty-thr__  .  - 
as  a  watcher  for  the  British  Society  .  r  w.<z 
Protection  of  Birds.  The  work  of  the  eocti^ty 
has  borne  fruit,  for  the  number  of  the  birds 
has  greatly  increased  since  the  watcher  was 
placed  there.  Skuas,  great  northern  divers, 
fulmars,  and  golden  plover  are  all  increasing 
in  number,  while  colonies  of  gannets  are 
growing  on  the  cliffs.  The  birds  have  come 
to  recognize  the  watcher,  and  the  skuas  even 
come  to  the  door  of  his  hut  in  quest  of  food 
when    he   reopens  it   each   spring. 


'GATO  GOSSIP' 

He  Wanted 
a  10c  Cigar 

Overheard  yesterday  in  an 
upto^vn  cigar  store: 

Customer:  "Got  a  good  lOc 
cigar?" 

Cigarman:  "Sure,  here's  a 
Gato." 

Customer:  "Gato?  Never 
heard  of  a  10c  Gato." 

Cigarman:  "Hasn't  been  on 
the  market  long;  but  it's  a  win- 
ner. Going  big." 

Customer:  "Pretty  good,is  it?" 

Cigarman:  "Fine.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  long  filler  Pure  Ha- 
vana Cigars  you  can  get  for 

10c Yes  sir,  5  for  50c 

Thank  you." 

Mr.  Gato  himself  couldn't 
have  said  more. 

10c,  2  for  25c,  15c  and  up 

If  you  leant  a  Clear 

Havana  don't  buy  a 

near  Havana 

BUY  A 

GATO 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Yale's  commencement  this  year  has  been 
heralded,  not  with  triumphant  trumpets,  but 
with  a  cry  of  fear  and  agony,  lest  this  oc- 
casion heretofore  sacred  to  raasculinitA'  and 
its  distinctive  interests  be  turned  into  a  baby 
show.  While  the  individual  father  may  have 
"pointed  with  pride"  to  his  achievement  in 
bringing  forth  a  class  baby,  forgetting  the 
far  more  strenuous  labors  of  the  family 
physician,  not  to  mention  friend  wife,  the 
alumni  as  a  whole  have  been  "viewing  with 
alarm"  the  tendency  of  the  aforesaid  indi- 
vidual he-parent,  in  numbers,  to  inrite  or  at 
least  to  tolerate  the  presence  of  that  baby  and 
its  natural  appendage,  the  mother,  at  the  class 


CLARK'S  CRUISES 
Qark's  3rd  Cruise,  January  23,  1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 
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reunions.  The  practice  has  grown  year  after 
year  by  imitation  of  evil  example,  until  a 
rush  of  feminism  and  infantism  threatens  to 
submerge  the  whole  male  festival.  It  is  felt 
that  the  time  is  critical,  and  a  false  move 
may  cost  men  the  battle.  The  waming-and- 
appeal,  tragic  and  pitiful,  has  gone  forth  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  from  Fairfax  Downey 
of  Kansas  City-  to  all  other  good  Yale  men, 
calling  on  them  to  stand  fast  against  the 
blandishments  that  would  undermine  their  last 
foothold  and  citadel.     Says  Downey : 

"Stand  fast,  men !  One  false  motion  and 
we'll  have  a  fiock  of  relatives  upon  us.  From 
year  to  year  mothers  of  class  babies  have 
put  in  a  surreptitious  appearance,  lurking  in 
the  grandstand  and  watching  with  fond  con- 
centration the  antics  of  their  hrst-bom. 
They  have  been  modest  and  unobtrusive  about 
it  and  have  known  their  place.  They  have 
spoiled  only  papa's  time,  but  that  was  his 
lookout,  and  the  penalty  went  with  the  pro- 
duction of  a  class  baby.  But  we  entertain  the 
fear  that  more  mothers  are  beginning  to  con- 
fer their  presence  upon  us.  And  where 
mothers  slip  in  what's  to  hinder  a  brace 
of  grandmas  per  Idd.  to  say  nothing  of  a 
be^fy  of  aunts  and  other  doting  female  rela- 
tives ?  This  may  seem  a  dire  prophecy,  but 
we  venture  to  predict  that  the  appearance 
upon  the  diamond  of  a  class  baby  \\i\\  soon 
elicit  such  a  chorus  of  'Ohs'  and  'Ahs'  and 
"Isn't  he  cutes'  as  will  drown  out  the  cheers 
for  a  home  run. 

"When  a  mother  brings  a  class  baby  some 
other  mother  of  later  date  will  be  certain  to 
trot  along  her  own  little  darling.  It  will  be 
a  case  of  bring  one,  bring  all,  and  what  was 
once  a  joyous  gathering  of .  hail  fellows,  well 
met,  will  degenerate  into  nothing  more  than 
a  baby  show.  The  bottle  that  father  carries 
on  the  hip  will  be  baby's.  Classmate  fathers 
will  assemble  in  eager  knots  to  discuss 
formulas  for  infants'  food,  not  hooch. 
Alumni  will  perch  upon  the  old  college  fence 
to  sing  lullabies,  not  college  songs.  Lively 
spirits  whose  escapades  have  been  the  de- 
light of  their  contemporaries  will  go  stumbling 
through  class  reunions  in  the  wee  sma'  hours, 
but  they   will  only  be  walking  baby  to  sleep. 

'"With  a  bumper  crop  of  prodigies  we  may 
well  be  apprehensive.  The  class  baby  of  this 
spring  may  prove  to  be  a  holy  terror  for  per- 
ception, memoo'.  and  general  penetration.  At 
the  end  of  the  reunion  he  may  be  able  to  re- 
turn and  give  the  absent  mother  practically  a 
stenographic  report  of  everything  that  took 
place.  *How  daddy  did  cut  up !  Mother,  you 
should  speak  to  him  !  Haven't  we  a  law  on 
prohibition  ?'  That  will  be  baby's  line  unless 
we  awaken  to  our  deadly^ danger.  Men,  resist 
all  impvdses  to  bring  your  progeny.  We  our- 
selves shall  park  our  infant  at  home.  .Already 
he  has  been  taught  to  chant  'Yale,  Yale,  you 
can't  play  ball!'  by  his  mother,  who  married 
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us  in  an  unguarded  moment  when  there  were 
no  Princeton  men  handy.     Let  us  resist!" 


Meanwhile,  down  in  Mississippi,  woman's 
cause  is  being  strengthened  by  the  senatorial 
campaign  of  Miss  Belle  Kearny,  who  raises 
the  vital  issue  between  naturalness  and  the 
lip  stick,  the  short  skirt,  cigarettes  in  the  lips 
of  beaut}",  the  permanent  wave,  bobbed  hair 
and  the  little  round  gilt  boxes  in  which  lurk 
the  powder  pun  and  the  deposit  of  French 
or  Spanish  rouge.  Miss  Kearney  is  not  de- 
bating the  tariff  nor  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  She 
is  saying  little  or  nothing  about  h-nching. 
On  the  subject  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
whether  we  should  have  engaged  in  the  Genoa 
Conference  she  is  mostly  silent.  When  it 
comes  to  the  coal  strike  or  the  unemployed, 
she  makes  a  noise  like  a  jack-rabbit  trj-ing  to 
attract  the  attention  of  a  hungry-  coyote.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  powder  puff.  Belle  is 
there,  foot,  horse,  and  guns,  her  own  powder 
dry,  her  linstock  alight,  her  shrapnel  pounded 
home  and  ready  to  pour  into  the  ranks  of  the 
foe.  One  wonders  which  will  win,  and  how 
the  great  battle  is  to  be  decided.  Of  what 
would  victory  for  Belle  consist ;  mere  election, 
or  the  passage  of  an  act  putting  lip  sticks 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  ?  Then  there  is  that  eter- 
nal question  of  naturalness.  Is  nose  powder 
anv  less  natural  than  any  skirt  at  all  ? 


The  vitality  of  Newport  as  the  summer 
colony  of  £ociet>',  as  well  as  of  Rhode  Island, 
is  proving  a  surprise  to  those  who  have  been 
predicting  its  decline  before  the  social 
progress  of  Southampton.  The  latter  town 
grows  stronger  and  stronger  everj*  year  with 
the  social  set  in  the  East,  but  j,\ewport  seems 
able  thus  far  to  hold  its  old  supremacy  ;  al- 
though wide  is  the  conjecture  as  to  how  long 
it  may  continue  to  do  so.  Families  some- 
times di\'ide  between  the  two.  and  that  makes 
prediction  doubly  difficult.  This  year  Mrs. 
William  K.  Vanderbilt.  Jr.,  will  probably  pass 
the  summer  at  Southampton,  while  Muriel 
and  Consuelo  visit  the  dowager  Mrs.  Vander- 
bilt at  Newport.  The  Mackays.  too.  it  is  said, 
will  remain  through  the  summer  at  their  place 
at  Roslyn,  on  Long  Island.  Mrs.  Ogden 
Goelet,  on  the  othe  hand,  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer at  Newport  after  her  return  from  Europe, 
and  with  her  will  probably  come  her  daughter, 
the  Duchesse  of  Roxburghe.  Of  course,  if 
Ochre  Court,  which  belongs  to  Jfrs.  Goelet, 
should  be  purchased  by  the  British  govern- 
ment for  a  summer  embassy,  Newport  would 
be  fi.xed  in  the  social  system  more  securely 
than  ever.  Long  Island  could  show  nothing 
like  that.  But  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the 
old  Newport  places  has  become  staggering  of 
late,  and  entertainment  tends  to  lose  its  bril- 
liance when  overclouded  by  too  many  bills. 
Many  great  English  houses  have  gone  under 
the  hammer  since  the  war  and  the  advent  of 
heavier  taxes  than  the  upper  English  class  has 
ever  known.  Newport  is  not  exactly  forced 
to  imitate  England  in  this  particular,  but  the 
economical  tendency  is  there.  Lender  present 
conditions  it  looks  as  though  Long  Island 
would  run  Rhode  Island  a  close  race  very- 
soon. 


Eastern  beauty  experts  have  begun  to  con- 
centrate on  swimming  as  an  aid  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  feminine  figure.  Certainly  it 
exhibits  it  to  advantage,  and  should  therefore 
add  something  to  its  attractions  when  dis- 
played. Bathing  beauties  are  not  always  beau- 
tiful; but  if  the  figure  alone  is  to  be  the  de- 
ciding consideration,  it  is  now  said  that 
swimming  will  make  them  so.  A  great  swim- 
mer of  Washington,  D.  C,  Miss  Peggy  Smith 
of  the  Russian  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
State,  declares  that  most  girls  who  have  bad 
figures  are  simply  lazy — that  if  they  are  pudgy 
or  scrawny  it  is  their  own  fault.  They  can 
have  beautiful  bodies  if  they  will  merely 
swim  enough.  Like  all  such  advisers  she 
fails  to  say  how  much  is  enough,  and 
the  prescription  remains  like  those  recipes 
so  exasperating  to  brides,  which  tell  you 
to  set  the  cake  in  the  oven  or  the  turnips 
on  the  stove  and  "cook  until  done."  There 
is  likely  to  be,  however,  on  account  of  her  ' 
adrice,  a  good  deal  more  swimming  in  the 
\-icinit>'^  of  Washington  and  Philadelphia  than 
there  has  been  heretofore.  The  beaches  and 
the  bath  houses  are  going  to  attract  a  great 
many  persons  of  both  sexes  who  never  used 
to  feel  the  need  of  such  relaxation.  The 
main  trouble  with  swimming  appears  to  be 
that  while  it  may  improve  the  figure,  it  does 
little  for  the  pulchritude  of  the  human  face 
— and  no  one  cares  to  swim  all  winter.  A 
girl  who  has  improved  her  outlines  wonder- 
fully hy  briny  exercises  in  summer  may  jet 
lose  in  winter  to  one  who  has  remained  in- 
doors or  under  the  automobile  top.  and  pre- 
ser^-ed  her  complexion  and  her  wide-eyed 
stare  from  the  too  ardent  sun. 


The  heart  and  Hie  of  a  great  and  triumph- 
ant emperor  are,  after  all,  only  a  meal  for  a 
little  worm. — Montaigne. 


Large  quantities  of  pears  and  apples  are 
now  being  shipped  to  our  Western  states  from 
New  Zealand. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grav*  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  OtharwHs*. 

Grandma,  is  on  the  friendliest  terras  with 
her  chickens  and  house  animals.  The  other 
day  she  said:  "That's  the  niost  aggravating 
cat  I  ever  had.  When  that  cat  first  came 
here  I   couldn't  understand  a  word  it  said." 


A  former  socialist,  who  is  now  very  anti, 
is  known  for  his  ready  wit.  Recently  he  was 
haranguing  an  open-air  meeting  and  referred 
to  our  boys  who  fought  "over  there."  A 
stout  suffragette  asked  him  in  an  acrid  tone: 
"Will  you  tell  us  why  you  didn't  fight  with 
the  boys  'over  there'?"  "Yes,  madam,"  an- 
swered the  ex-socialist,  "for  the  same  reason 
you  are  not  with  the  Follies — physical  dis- 
ability !" 

W.  S.  Gilbert  once  granted  an  interview  to 
an  American  journalist  who  said  he  had 
heard  that  Gilbert  was  interested  in  stock, 
and  inquired  what  number  of  cattle  he  pos- 
sessed. "Oh,  I  have  about  two  thousand 
head — principally  bees,"  was  the  rejoinder. 
The  stor>'  was  widelj'  circulated  in  this 
country  with  the  words  "principally  bees" 
omitted  and  replaced  by  the  statement  that 
Mr.   Gilbert  was  going  xn   for  ranching. 


Two  Jews  met  on  a  street  in  a  Western 
town.  Said  one  :  "I  am  all  broke  up  ;  busi- 
ness is  rotten,  and  I  have  lost  all  my  money." 
"How  so?"  said  the  friend.  "I  see  your  sign 
still  out  on  the  second  story  of  19  Main 
Street."  "Listen,"  said  the  first  Jew;  "I  put 
in  $5000  worth  of  fixtures,  $10,000  new  stock, 
and  insured  for  $30,000.  Then  the  fire-engine 
company  takes  the  lower  floor  and  a  swim- 
ming teacher  the  floor  above  me.     Oi !     Oi  !" 


The  secretary  of  the  N'ew  England  Anti- 
Tobacco  League  said  in  a  recent  address  in 
Portland,  "Carefully  compiled  statistics  show 
us  that  for  every  cigar  a  man  smokes  he 
shortens  his  life  three  days,  while  with  every 
cigarette  he  shortens  his  life  a  week."  A 
physician,  prominent  in  Portland,  rose  with 
the  question:  "Are  those  statistics  absolutely 
accurate?"  "Absolutely,  sir,"  said  Secretary 
Wilson.  "Why?"  "Because,"  replied  the  M. 
D.  caustically,  "if  they  are,  I've  been  dead 
over  three  hundred  years." 


Dorothy  was  given  a  new  teddy  bear  whose 
shoe-button  eyes  were  sewed  on  so  crookedly 
that  bruin  wore  a  tailor-made  squint.  Dor- 
othy appeared  to  make  no  comment  on  the 
ocular  equipment  of  her  new  toy  till  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday.  She  returned  from  Sunday- 
school  and  announced  that  Teddy's  name  was 
"Gladly."  "Why,  'Gladlj','  dear?"  she  was 
asked.  "Oh,  it  must  be  Gladly,"  Dorothy  in- 
sisted, "for  in  Sunday-school  this  morning  we 
sang  'Gladly   a   Cross-Eyed   Bear.'  " 


Augustine  Birrell,  in  his  early  days  at  the 
bar,  often  had  many  poor  clients.  On  one 
occasion  the  defendant  was  so  poor  that  Bir- 
rell offered  to  handled  his  case  for  nothing. 
Birrell  won  the  case  and  the  grateful  client 
sent  him  15  shillings.  In  order  not  to  hurt 
the  man's  feelings  Mr.  Birrell  accepted  the 
fee,  but  a  fellow-lawyer  reproached  him  for 
doing  so.  "Don't  you  know,"  said  the  fellow- 
lawj-er,  'that  it  is  unprofessional  to  take  less 
than  gold  ?"  "Well,"  said  Mr.  Birrell,  seri- 
ously, "I  took  all  the  poor  beggar  had.  You 
don't  consider   that  unprofessional,    do   you  ?" 


Edith  Wharton,  the  writer,  told  this  war 
story :  "The  American  wounded  were  being 
brought  in  from  the  second  Iviarne  battle,"  she 
said,  "and  a  fussy  looking  woman  in  a  khaki 
uniform  and  Sam  Browne  belt  knelt  over  the 
stretcher  and  said,  'Is  this  an  officer,  or  only 
a  man?'  The  brawny  corporal  who  stood  be- 
side the  stretcher  gave  her  a  grim  laugh  and 
said:  'Well,  lady,  he  aint  no  officer,  but  he's 
been  hit  twice  in  the  innards,  both  legs 
busted,  he's  got  two  bullets  in  both  arms,  and 
we  dropped  him  three  times  without  his  lettin' 
out  a  squeak,  so  I  guess  ye  can  call  him  a 
man.'  " 


Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  said  on  his  re- 
turn from  Paris:  "Oh,  yes.  skirts  are  a  little 
longer  now,  but  if  you  think  the  new  fashions 
are  really  any  more  modest — well,  listen  to 
this  story  :  A  young  American  matron  with 
a  mansion  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore  called 
in  her  French  doctor  to  consult  him  on  the 
subject  of  vaccination.  'Of  course,'  she  said. 
T  shan't  want  the  mark  to  show.'  'No,  of 
course  not,'  said  the  doctor.  'Well,  that  will 
be  easily  arranged.  We'll  vaccinate  you  a 
little  above  the  knee.  'Oh,  how  absurdly 
old-fashioned !'  said  the  young  matron.  'As 
if  that  wouldn't  show  when  I  go  bathing 
this  winter  in  California.  Look  here,  doctor, 
isn't  there  any  such  thing  as  internal  vacci- 
nation ?'  " 


mannie,"  said  the  Scotchman,  "can  ye  no 
tall  me  whaur  I'll  find  the  kirk?"  The  darky 
pointed  with  his  arm.  "Go  richt  up  to  yon 
wee  hoose  and  turn  to  ye're  richt  and  gang  up 
the  hill,"  said  he.  The  visiting  Scotty  looked 
at  him  in  horror.  "And  arre  ye  frae  Scot- 
land, mon  ?"  he  asked.  "R-richt  ye  arre," 
said  the  darky.  "Aberdeen's  ma  hame." 
"And  hoo  lang  have  ye  been  here  ?"  asked  the 
Scotchman  breathlessly.  "Aboot  twa  year," 
said  the  darky.  "Lord  save  us  and  preserve 
us,"  said  the  new  arrival.  "Whaur  ken  I  get 
the  boat  for  Edinburo  ?" 


Frederick  Starr,  professor  of  anthropology 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  disapproves  of 
mnemonic  systems.  In  support  of  an  argu- 
ment on  the  subject  he  once  told  the  following 
yarn:  The  wife  of  a  friend  told  him  to  look 
up  a  certain  Mr.  Crummock  in  the  city. 
"Crummock?  Oh,  I  can't  remember  such  a 
name  as  that,  '  said  the  man.  "Now,  dear, 
where  are  you  mnemonics  ?"  said  his  wife. 
"Mnemonics  teach  you  that  to  remember  a 
thing  you  need  only  to  get  a  rhyme  for  it. 
Crummock — stomach!  How  easy  that  is! 
Now  you're  sure  to  remember,  aren't  you?" 
"I  suppose  so,"  the  man  muttered  doubtfully. 
And  repeating,  "Crummock,  stomach,  Crum- 
mock, stomach,"  he  strode  off^  to  catch  his 
train.  That  evening  when  he  got  home  he 
approached  his  wife  rather  guiltily.  "I  looked 
hard  downtown,"  he  said,  "but  I  couldn't  find 
that  man  Kelley  anywhere." 


A  Scotchman  who  landed  in  Canada  not 
long  ago  accosted  a  coal  black  negro  for  a 
direction.  It  happened  that  the  black  had 
been  born  in  the  Highland  district  of  Scot- 
land and  lived  there  most  of  his  life.     "Hey, 


The  universe  revealed  by  science  is  despe- 
rately monotonous.  All  the  suns  are  drops  of 
fire,  all  the  planets  drops  of  mud. — Anatole 
France. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Th«  Other  Man. 
The    other    man — no    matter    where 
We    go,    we    always    find    him    there — 
Accoutered    to    the    »th    degree 
Of    haberdash    propriety. 
And  always  he  has  something  on 
That  starts  my  wife  to  saying,  "John, 
If    YOU    would  just   pick  out    a    hat 
That   looked  as  well  on  you   as  THAT!" 
Perhaps    it    is    a    tie    he's    got. 
That    jolts    her    trigger    with    a    "What 
A    stunning    scarf  I      Oh,    John — if    YOU 
Could  just  find  something  like  that  too!" 
The  other   man!      He  always  knows 
Just    how    to    wear    his    snappy    clothes; 
So    wonderfully — in    him's    revealed 
The    Brummel   and   the    Chesterfield. 
In  theatre  or  church   or   club, 
Upon   the    EI — on    surface,    Sub, 
Serenely   bobbing  up    I    see 
The   other  man  confronting  me; 
That  ultimate  perfected   soul — 
Thorn    of   my   rankled   journey's   goal. 
But    hold!      Through    all    the    gloom    of   night, 
Methinks  I   see  a  ray  of  light! 
Who  knows — when  X  am  dressed 
And  dolled  up  in  my  humble  best, 
Perhaps    this    same    resplendent    I 
To   some   still   more    unluckj'    guy 
Am  pointed  out  by  good  friend  wife 
To  be  the  thorn   in  his  poor  life! 

— Anthony   Euwer   in    Judge. 


Steel  Shafted  Golf  Clubs. 
The  United  States  Golf  Association  recently 
barred  the  steel  shaft,  but  in  official  circles  it 
is  understood  that  this  decision  may  be  re- 
considered. The  Western  Golf  Association 
recently  held  a  field  test  of  the  new  steel- 
shafted    golf     club.      The     experiments     were 


made  by  Bob  MacDonald  and  Allan  Gow,  Chi- 
cago professionals,  and  Chick  Evans,  former 
amateur  and  open  champion.  Each  player 
drove  six  balls  with  steel-shafted  clubs  and 
six  with  hickory-shafted  clubs.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  Western  Golf  Association 
on  the  following  day  announced  that  its  in- 
vestigations and  tests  showed  that  steel- 
shafted  golf  clubs  give  no  mechanical  advan- 
tage to  players  and  their  use  would  be  per- 
mitted in  tournaments  conducted  by  this  as- 
sociation. Golf  club  manufacturers  admit  that 
the  hickory  supply  is  very  low  and  growing 
scarcer  each  year. 


The  stranger  laid  down  four  aces  and 
scooped  in  the  pot.  "This  game  isn't  on  the 
level,"  protested  Sagebrush  Sam,  producing 
a  gun  to  lend  force  to  his  accusation.  "That 
aint  the  hand  I  dealt  you." — Lippincott's 
Magazine. 


CAPITAL  WANTED 


Progressive,  fast-growing  Pacific 
Coast  manufacturer  of  staple  line  of 
goods  permitting  of  vast  expansion, 
requires  $25,000  additional  capital 
and  services  of  an  intelligent,  first- 
class  man.  Excellent  opportunity 
offered  for  man  of  vision  and 
ability.  One  who  is  capable  of 
earning  $12,000  per  year.  Money 
alone  will  not  do.  Box  H,  The  Ar- 
gonaut. 


//y^^^^'/^-t\'<'~/^    How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amoimt  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
\j\th  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATEDIOIL  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOR  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO'COMPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL. 

Social  Notes. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Duff  Wilson  and  Mr.  C.  Arthur 
Corostock  were  married  on  Saturday,  May  25th, 
at  Mrs.  Wilson's  Washington  Street  home.  The 
wedding  was  a  quiet  one,  only  the  most  intimate 
friends  and  relatives  of  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Comstock  attending,  Mr.  Hubert  Litchfield  came 
from  Xew  York  for  the  wedding,  and  was  best 
man  for  Mr.  Comstock.  Rev.  William  Kirk 
Guthrie  officiated.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Comstock,  mother 
of  Mr.  Comstock,  and  her  granddaughter.  Miss 
Harriet  Simmons,  came  from  Xew  York  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony.  After  a  wedding  tour  of 
a  month  or  so  in  California,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Com- 
stock will  spend  the  remainder  of  the  summer  in 
the    Adirondacks- 

Miss  Dorothy  Gebhardt.  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  G.  Gebhardt.  and  Mr,  Tames  J. 
Fagan,  Jr.,  were  married  on  Wednesday  at  an 
Episcopal  rectory  at  Sacramento.  The  marriage 
was  a  surprise  to  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fagan, 
although  their  engagement  had  been  announced 
some  months  ago.  Mr.  Fagan  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  James  Fagan  and  the  brother  of  Miss 
Doris  Fagan  and  Mr.  Paul  I.  Fagan  and  Mr. 
Harold  Fagan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fagan  are  on  a 
motor  trip,  and  on  their  return  from  their  wed- 
ding tour  will  make  their  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Roberta  Hellman.  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hellman.  and  Mr, 
Lounsberrj'  Fisb  will  be  celebrated  on  Thursday 
evening,  June  8th,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hellman  at  Palo  Alto.  Miss  Hellman  has  chosen 
her  sister.  Miss  Louise  Hellman.  as  her  maid  of 
honor,  and  Miss  Frances  Fish,  Miss  Edith  Spin- 
ney, Miss  Helen  Qunie,  and  Miss  Nancy  Hellman 
as  bridesmaids.  Mr.  Guido  Marx  will  be  best  man 
for  Mr.   Fish. 

Cards  for  the  wedding  of  Miss  Berenice 
Mitchell  and  Mr,  Donald  Garton  Keyston  have 
been  sent  out.  The  ceremony  will  take  place  on 
the  evening  of  June  10th  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Edward  H.  Mitchell, 
on  Clay  Street.  Miss  Mitchell  will  have  as  her 
attendants  Miss  Sallie  Obear  as  maid  of  honor, 
Mrs,  Otto  Grau  as  matron  of  honor.  Miss  Marian 
Mitchell,  :Miss  Annette  Rolph,  Miss  Helen  Ereck. 


"TriveldJithoutTroiible 
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World  wide— Complete — Efficient 
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and  Miss  Leonore  Morrissey  as  bridesmaids,  Mr, 
Otto  Grau  will  act  as  best  man  for  Mr,  Keyston, 

On  account  of  the  serious  illness  of  Miss 
Hooper's  mother,  Mrs.  Gara  B,  Hooper,  the  wed- 
ding of  Miss  Helene  Cooper  and  Mr.  (Tharles  E. 
Street,  Jr.,  was  celebrated  very  quietly  on  Satur- 
day, May  20th. 

Miss  Helen  St.  Goar  and  Lieutenant-Conunander 
Ernest  Gunther^  U.  S.  X.,  were  quietly  married 
on  Saturday,  May  20th,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  mother.  Mrs.  Henry  St.  (k)ar,  on  California 
Street  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev. 
Jennings  of  St.  Luke's  Church  in  the  presence  of 
only  immediate  friends  and  relatives.  The  bridal 
attendants  were  Mrs,  Hubert  Mee,  sister  of  Miss 
St-  (joar,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  St.  Goar.  Com- 
mander Fitzbugh  Green  was  best  man.  Lieutenant 
and  Mrs.  Gunther  will  make  their  home  in  San 
Francicso  on  their  return  from  their  wedding  tour. 
They  have  taken  a  house  on  Vallejo  Street. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Wilson  Shiels  entertained  on 
Friday  evening  in  honor  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Jean  Shiels,  and  her  fiance,  Mr,  Sherman  Hoel- 
scher,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  William  Hoelseher. 
The  affair  was  a  musicale  and  reception  given  at 
the  Bohemian  Club.  Mr.  Uda  Waldrop  and  Mr. 
Charles  Bulotti,  artist  members  of  the  Bohemian 
Club,  arranged  an  impromptu  programme.  Dancing 
and  bridge  filled  several  hours. 

At  her  home  in  Burlingame  on  Friday  after- 
noon Mrs.  Grace  Rusell  Hntton  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  and  bridge.  Her  guests  were  Mrs.  Syd- 
ney Cloman,  Mrs.  Clifford  Weatherwax,  Mrs. 
Robert  Hays  Smith,  Mrs,  Ross  Ambler  Curran, 
Mrs.  J.  Frank  Judge,  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Filer,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  McCreery,  Mrs.  Walker  Salisbury.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Eastland,  Mrs.  Rennie  P.  Schwerin,  Mrs, 
Max  Rothschild,  Mrs.  Frederick  Cowan,  Mrs.  Er- 
nest Folger,  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hil!    Vincent,    and    Mrs.    Mountford  Wilson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge  were  dinner  hosts 
on  Saturday  evening,  entertaining  a  group  of 
friends  at  their   Burlingame  home. 

Mrs,  Daniel  C.  Jackling  gave  an  outing  party, 
taking  her  guests  down  to  her  Woodside  home  on 
Thursday.  The  party  was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  C 
.\rtfaur  Comstock,  formerly  Mrs.  Mabel  Cluff  Wil- 
son. 

General  Charles  Morton,  commanding  officer  at 
Fort  Mason,  was  host  at  a  large  reception  given 
the  other  evening  at  his  home  in  the  post.  Gen- 
eral Mi;irton  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Colonel 
Lucien  Holbrook,  Captain  H.  A.  Brickley.  ilrs. 
Chase  Kennedy.  Mrs.  Robert  Noble,  and  Jlrs. 
Florence  Porter  Pfingst.  Presiding  at  the  tea- 
table  were  Mrs.  James  H.  Bull,  Mrs.  Euclid  Frick. 
Mrs.  Fred  Griffith,  Mrs.  Kenyon  Joyce,  Mrs. 
Frank  Cheatham,  Mrs.  William  Tobin,  and  Mrs. 
Gouverneur  Packer,  Among  those  who  were  pres- 
ent at  the  affair  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Crocker.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henr^-  T.  Scott.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance 
Scott.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  .\mbler  Curran,  Mr.  and  Mrs- 
Walter  S.  Martin.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Richard  Mc- 
Creer>%  ,\dmiral  and  Mrs,  Charles  Gove,  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Kenneth  Kingsbury.  General  and  Mrs, 
Hunter  Liggett.  Mayor  and  Mrs.  James  Rolph, 
Jr..  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Daniel  C.  Jackling,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Funston,  Miss  Maud  Fay,  Miss  Laura  Mc- 
Kinstry.  Miss  Edith  Slack,  Miss  Mary  Crocker. 
and   Miss   Frances  Lent. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Ra>-mond    Welch    entertained    on 
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Sunday  at  luncheon  at  their  Burlingame  home  in 
honor  of  Admiral  and  ilrs.  William  Fullam,  par- 
ents of  the  hostess.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney 
Cloman,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Dram,  ^r.  and 
Mrs.  George  Xewhall,  and  Captain  Powers  Syming- 
ton   were  Mr.    and   Mrs.    Welch's   gnests. 

Several  luncheon  parties  preceded  the  horse 
races  at  the  C.  W,  Oark  polo  field  in  San  Mateo 
on  Sunday.  Among  those  who  entertained  were 
Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Mrs. 
Robert  Hays  Smith,  and  Mrs,  Fentriss  Hill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley  celebrated  their 
wedding  anniversary  with  an  outdoor  party  on 
Saturday  evening.  The  affair  took  place  in  Marin 
County,  many  guests  from  San  Francisco  going 
over. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

"She  Is  the  Gract  of  All  That  Are  " 
She    is    the    grace    of    all    that    are. 

The    fragrancy    of    morn. 
The    wild,    blithe    ring,    afar,    afar. 

Of  Dian's  horn. 

She  is  the  hidden  carol   in 

The  fringe  of  the  wood. 
The  sudden  blue  when   clouds  wax  thin, 

The  joy   of  good. 

May   God   who  wrought   our   fleeting  race 

Forbid   her   fatal    star. 
Remembering   she    is    the   grace 
Of  all  that   are. 
-Katharine  Lee  Bates   in    "Yellov:   dozer." 


Let  Me  Confess. 

Let  me  confess,  before  I  die, 
I   sing  for  gold   enough   to   buy 
A   little    house    with    leafy    eyes 
That  open  to   the   Southern  skies; 

Where  I,  in  peace  from  human  strife. 
Will  wish  no  Lazarus  brought  to  life. 
Around  my  garden  I  will  see 
More  wild  Bowers  than  are  known  to  me; 

With   those   white    bops,   whose  children    are 
Big,  heavy  casks  of  ale  and  beer; 
And  little  apples,   from  whose  womb 
Barrels  of  lusty  cider  come. 

Good  food,  and  ale  that's  strong  in  brew. 
And  wine,   I'll  have;   clear  water,  loo. 
From  a  deep  well,  where  it  doth  lie 
Shining  as  small  as  my  own  eye. 

And  any  friend  may  come  to  share 
What  comfort  I  am  keeping  there; 
For  though  my  sins  are  raany.  one 
Shall  not  be  mine,  when  ray  life's  done: 
A  fortune  saved  by  one  that's  dead. 
Who  saw  bis  fellows  starve  for  bread. 
-William  Henry  Davies  in  "Tlie  Captiz-e  Lion." 


Sally. 
If  I  were  a  stately  sailboat, 
I'd  sail  to  Zanzibar, 
I'd  sail  the  seven  secret  seas, 
Where  the  secret  cities  are. 
And  some  day  I'd  be  sailing  with  the  wind  before 

my  prow. 
.\nd    all   the   mermaids   of  the    sea   would    clamber 

up  the  bow. 
They'd  beckon  me  with  laughter. 
They'd  beckon  me  with  smiles. 
They'd  show  me  cakes  and  candies 
In  half  a  dozen  styles. 
They'd  promise  me  a  life  of  ease 
Eating  sweets  beneath  the  seas. 
They'd  promise  me  a  life  of  play — 
.A.  never-ending  holiday; 
But  I  would  say  quite  plainly. 
And,  oh,  how  stern  I'd  look! 
Do  you  tbink  that  you  can  tempt  me 
While  Sally  is  our  cook? 

If  I   were  a  little  fire  balloon 

rd   float    aloft   to    Mars, 

I'd   pay  a  call  on  Venus 

And    chatter   with    the    stars, 

.\nd    just    as    I'd    be    fluttering    across    the    yellow 

moon. 
The  angels  would  come  singing  a  solemn   Sunday 

tune. 
They'd  beckon  to  me  gravely. 
They'd  tell  me  I  could  stay. 
They'd  show  me  all  toe  jewels 
That    pave    the   milk}'    way. 
They'd  promise  me  a  golden  crown 
,\nd    silver   robes   like   eider-down. 
They'd  give  me  harps  with  shining  strings 
,\nd    wonderfully   fluffy    wings; 
BL'T — I   would  tell  iiiem  plainly 
I  didn't  want  to  die — 
Till  all  the  angel  cooks  had  learned 
How   Sally  maKes  mince  pie! 

— John  Farrar  in   "Songs  for  Parents.' 


Hov^ard  Edw^ards  Huntln^on. 
Sometimes  you  see  a  tree. 
That  somehow  brings  the    tears. 
Perhaps   because    its   trunk  is   straighter 
Than  its  fellows — 

Perhaps    because    its    head    is    held    more    Heaven- 
ward, 
Or  its  leaves  are  greener. 

Sometimes  you  see  a  flower. 

\    very    lovely    flower. 

That  draws  you  to  it 

By  all  its  grace  of  gentle  line. 

And  color. 

Sometimes  you  meet  a  man, 

WTio  stands  apart  from  all  the  others — 

With  simple  faith,   and  honor  clear, 

-\nd  mind  unsullied  by  the  world, 

.■\nd,  best  of  all. 

With  kindly    feeling  towards   his   fellow-men. 

.\nd  then  yon  pray,  and  thank  your  God 

That  He  has  let  him  move  among  us, 

— Florence   Green   Bixby. 


Algebra  is  an  Italian  word  derived  from  tiie 
Arabic  al-jebr,  meaning  the  reunion  of  broken 
parts.  It  was  in  early  use  in  the  sense  of 
bone-setting. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  tht  World 
Where  "ThinkinB  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  ;  CALIFORNIA 


Sein  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet     Address  MANAGER 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 
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Death  of  \Villtain  C.  Ed«s. 
Mr.  William  C  Edes,  fonner  chairman  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering 
Commission,  died  from  a  heart  attack  on 
Thursday,  May  25th,  on  the  train  between 
Merced  and  Modesto,  while  returning  to  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Edes.  who  was  sixty-five 
years  of  age.  has  long  been  known  throughout 
the  United  States  as  one  of  the  leading  rail- 
road engineers  of  the  country.  He  came  to 
California  in  the  early  '80s.  and  was  asso- 
ciated isnth  William  Hood,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  in  the  location 
of  that  company's  line  from  Xew  Orleans  to 
San  Francisco,  In  1907,  when  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  was  affected.  Mr.  Edes  was  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer.  He  located  and  con- 
structed the  Northwestern  Pacific  extension 
through  the  Eel  River  caiion  to  Eureka. 


Cook's  New  Premisci. 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  who  eighty-one  years 
ago  established  their  business  as  international 
travel  agents  and  now  maintain  more  than 
150  ofiices  scattered  all  over  the  globe,  an- 
nounce the  removal  of  their  Pacific  Coast 
headquarters  from  SZ  Post  Street  to  Cook's 
feuilding.   128  Sutter  Street. 

The  ground  floor  will  be  fully  equipped  for 
the  transaction  of  Cook  &  Sons'  steamship, 
tour,  cruise  and  foreign  exchange  business. 
The  second  floor  will  be  occupied  by  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  manager's  reception  and  executive 
office,  and  the  receiving  and  for\\'arding  de- 
partment. 

It  is  expected  the  offices  will  be  open  and 
the  staff  will  be  ready  to  transact  business  in 
the  new  premises  on  Monday  morning  next. 
June  5th. 
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joi 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 
Business  Founded 


1880 


Storage — Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


A  fully  informed  Tepresentatice,  anx- 
ious to  give  you  any  desired  informa- 
tion,  will  respond  to  yoar  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Arthur  Corastock  have  gone 
to  the  Yosemite  on  their  wedding  tour,  and  ex- 
pect to  be  in  California  for  a  month  or  so,  when 
they  will  leave  for  the  Adirondacks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartley  Oliver  arrived"  in  San 
Francisco  on  the  Golden  State  from  a  four  months' 
trip   in   the   Orient. 

Mrs.  Oliver  Dwight  Norton  of  Montecito  has 
abandoned  her  plan  to  go  East  this  summer  and 
will   remain  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F,  Frank  Judge  leave  on  June  1st 
for  Salt  Lake  City  to  spend  the  summer,  return- 
ing in    September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curran  Clark  have  rented  their 
home  at  Redwood  and  will  spend  the  season  in 
town, 

Mrs.  Walter  Willett  left  last  week  for  New 
York  and  Europe.  Miss  Barbara  Witlett  and  Miss 
Avidrey  Willett  will  leave  on  June  19th  to  join 
Mrs.    Willett    in    Europe. 

Miss  Maude  Fay  returned  from  a  motor  trip 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  plans  to 
leave  for  Europe  in  August  for  a  trip  of  several 
months. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Eberle  are  in  San  Francisco 
and  plan  to  make  the  St.  Francis  their  home. 
Admiral  Eberle  came  with  the  U.  S.  S.  California 
and  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Laurance  Scott,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rose 
\'incent  have  been  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
IJourn  at  their  Grass  Valley  home,  and  have  re- 
turned to  their  homes. 

Admiral  William  FuHam  has  come  from  Wash- 
ington to  visit  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Raymond  Welch, 
at    Burlingame. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman  of  Honolulu 
are   in   San    Francisco,  staying  at  the   St.    Francis. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Francis    Been    of    London,    after 


El  Encanto  Hotel 

^    and  Bungalows    ^ 
Santa  Barbara,  California 


LOCATED  on  the  Riviera 
500  feet  above  sea  level, 
overlooking  the  city, 
ocean  and  distant  islands. 
Street-cars  within  a  block. 
Fifteen  minutes  to  the  Beau- 
tiful Beach,  or  to  La  Cum- 
bre's  unsurpassed  Golf  Links. 
Horse-back  Riding  oyer 
Glorious  Mountain  Trails. 
Tennis  Courts  and  Putting 
Course  in  Hotel  Grounds. 
PurestMilk,  Cream  and  But- 
ter from  El  Encanto  Dairy. 
Fresh  vegetables  from  our 
Own  Gardens — Highest 
Standard  Cuisine. 

RATES    MODERATE 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  FOR  LONG  STAY 


Santa  Clara  Valley 

Residences  tn  Palo  Alto 

COUXTRV  HOMES 
ORCHARDS  &   FARMS 

IVrite   to 
FRANCIS  M.  SHAW 

THE  rXIVERSITY  REALTY  CO. 
Palo  Alro  California 


spending  some  time  In  San  Francisco,  left  for 
the  Atlantic  coast,  where  they  will  spend  the 
summer,   later  going  to  their  home  in  England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  left  last  Saturday 
for  the    East   to    spend   several    weeks. 

Mrs.  Louis  Monleagle  is  taking  a  several  months' 
rest  cure  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  in  Michi- 
gan. 

Mrs.  Corbett  Moody  has  left  for  New  York  to 
visit   friends. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  is  visiting  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.    Cheever    Cowdin   at    Long    Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  sailed 
from  France  on  May  24th.  and  will  return  to  San 
Francisco,  after  a  few  days  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Pollock  left  last  week  en  route  to 
Europe,  to  be  away  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Fritscht  have  taken  the 
Isaac  Upham  house  at   Woodside  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  are  about  to  sail 
from  Europe.  They  will  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Tenney  of  Honolulu  arc 
here    for   the    summer. 

Mrs.  Jesse  De  Witt  Cope,  wife  of  Captain  Cope, 
sails  on  June  1st  for  Manila. 

Miss  Helen  Foster  will  spend  the  summer  in 
Europe,  leaving  San  Francisco  in  a  week. 

Mrs.  Howard  Sale  of  Los  Angeles  is  at  the 
Fairmont.  Mrs.  Sale  plans  to  remain  for  some 
time   in    San   Francisco- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Haas  left  May  31st 
for  a  several  months'  Eastern  trip.  They  plan 
going  to  \'irginia.  returning  by  way  of  Canada. 

ilr.  and  Mrs.  Avery  McCarthy  of  Los  Angeles 
are  spending  several  weeks  in  San  Francisco  at 
their   apartment  on    Pacific   Avenue. 

Mrs.  Edward  Erie  Brownell  and  her  daughters. 
Miss  Harriett  Brownell  and  Miss  Sophia  Brownell, 
have  changed  their  plans,  and  intend  to  give  up 
their  European  trip  and  remain  in  California  for 
the  summer. 

Mr.  Richard  Hammond  sailed  for  Europe,  where 
he  will  spend  some  months,  returning  to  join  his 
family  at  Gloucester. 

Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond,  who  spent  the  win- 
ter at  El  Mirasol,  left  last  week  for  Washington, 
where  Mr.  Hammond  will  join  her.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hammond  will  spend  the  summer  at  Gloucester. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bliss  have  passed  the  last 
three  months  in  the  XDrient,  returning  last  week 
to    San    Francisco. 

ilr.  and  Mrs.  George  Edward  Coleman  of  Mon- 
tecito have  returned  to  San  Francisco,  after  some 
time  spent  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  have  taken  an 
apartment  at  Stanford  Court  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gerstle  returned  to  San 
Francisco  last  week,  completing  a  tour  of  the 
world.  Miss  Louise  Gerstle  and  Miss  Miriam 
Gerstle  are   also   at  home. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  Eisbach  are  on  a  pleasure 
trip  of  several  weeks,  going  to  Canada^  by  boat, 
to  spend  some  time  at  Lake  Louise, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Dettmer  have  closed  their 
home  in  town  and  are  in  Ross  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Gregory  are  en  route  to 
New  York,  going  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Deane  have  gone  to  New 
York  to  visit  their  son.  Captain  J.  R.  Deane, 
U.    S.    -\. 

Sir  Ralph  Paget  visited  for  a  few  days  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hays  Smith  at 
Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Quinn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
T.  Cook,  and  Miss  Constance  Luft  are  on  a  motor 
trip   to    the    Yosemite.  ' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Howard  Shields  were  in 
Los  Angeles  over  the  week-end. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Wilkes  of  San  Mateo  and  her 
house  guest,  Mrs.  Dudie  Maclean  of  Yancouver, 
left  this  week  for  New  York,  to  return  on  the 
steamer  H.  F.  Alexander  on  her  maiden  voyage 
through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Pierce  Madison  and  Mr. 
and  ilrs.  Wakefield  Baker  have  opened  the  Frank 
Madison  home  in  San  Rafael  for  the  summer 
months. 

Captain  Kenneth  Gunn,  L'.  S.  ,\.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Gunn.  has  returned  from  the 
army  of  occupation  on  the  Rhine  to  the  Presidio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Arthur  Rose  Yincent  are  return- 
ing to  their  home  in   Ireland  in   a   few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreerj-  leave  in  a 
short  time  for  Europe. 

Miss  Margaret  Buckbee  is  the  guest  of  Miss 
Geraldine  Grace  at  the  Grace  home  at  Santa  Rosa. 

Miss  Edith  Bull,  who  has  been  in  Europe  for 
several  months,  is  now  in  New  York,  and  will 
leave  shortly  for  California,  She  will  pass  the 
summer  in  Menlo  as  the  guest  of  her  brother-in- 
law    and    sister,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Covington    Pringle. 

Palace  Hotel  arrivals  include  Mr.  D.  Radcliffe, 
Miss  G.  Radcliffe,  Mrs.  St.  Claire,  Cardiff.  \Yales; 
Mr.  S.  Yoshimura,  Japan;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Beck-wilh.  Mexico;  Mr.  J.  J.  Mayer,  Rotterdam. 
Holland;  Mr.  W.  F.  Inghan,  Mr.  L.  S.  Wilson. 
England;  Mr.  Carl  Hess,  Manila;  Mr.  Richard  W. 
Young,  Mr.  Edwin  Janns,  Los  .\ngeles:  Mr.  H.  C. 
Hewlett,  Jr.,  New  York;  iMr.  .\.  E.  Galloway, 
Seattle;  Mr.  F.  Strahler,  Japan;  Mr.  E.  M.  Mills, 
Seattle;  Mr.  E.  S.  Dulin,  Los  .Angeles;  Mr.  S.  M. 
ilears,  Portland;  Mr.  David  Blankenhorn,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  H-  Patterson,  Glasgow,  Scotland;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Gabel,  Miler,  Wisconsin:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Thureau.  Long  Beach;  Dr.  J.  L.  Davis.  New- 
York;  Mr.  J.  C.  Capron.  Los  .\ngeles;  Mr.  R.  L. 
Olsen,  Turlock;  Mr.  H.  E.  Black.  Geyserville;  Mr. 
J.  R.  Williams.  Healdsburg;  Mr.  W.  N.  Nathan, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Cohn.  Sacramento;  Mr.  E.  B.  Hanna, 
Los  Angeles:  Mr.  W.  L.  Meyers,  Livermore;  Mr. 
J.  G.  Vail,  Sturgis.  ilichigan;  Mr,  H.  H.  Hender- 
son,   Stockton. 

Hotel  St.  Francis  recent  arrivals  include  Mr. 
M.  H.  Van  Waveren.  The  Hague.  Holland;  :\Ir. 
and  Mrs.  F.  T.  Potter,  New  Britain,  Connecticut; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Carvalho.  Honolulu;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Elwell.  London.  England;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Pike,  Miss  Louise  JPike.  Chicago;  Dr. 
.\my  Schoolmaster,  Colorado  Springs;  Mrs.  M. 
Masser.  Calgary.  Canada;  Mr.  J.  M.  McGee.  Oro- 
ville;  Mr.  H.  S.  Crane.  Turlock;  Mr.  Leonard 
\'ogel.  New  York;  Mr.  W.  C.  Lyons.  Denver;  Dr. 
.•\.  von  Spreicher.  Switzerland;  Mr.  Guy  R.  Ken- 
ncdv.  Chico;  ;Mr.  John  H.  Leaval  Stone.  Chicago; 
Mr.  F.  L.  Curtis.  New  York;  Mr.  W.  F.  Pritch- 
ard,    Sacramento;    Mr.    C.   A.    Chancellor,    Chicago. 


At  Del  Moote. 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes.  British  .Embassador 
to  the  United  States,  has  purchased  a  canvas 
by  Evelyn  McCormick,  a  California  painter. 
Sir  .Auckland  visited  the  Del  Monte  Art  Gal- 
lery- during  a  recent  stay  at  Hotel  Del  Monte, 
and  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  works 
of  California  painters.  The  canvas  of  Eve- 
lyn McCormick  which  attracted  him  shows  a 
historic  adobe  of  Spanish  times  which  was 
the  home  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  during 
his  Monterey  sojourn.  It  was  in  this  home 
that  he  wrote  his  now  famous  letters. 

Interest  will  be  added  to  the  activities  at 
Del  Monte  and  on  the  historic  Monterey 
Peninsula  this  summer  through  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Training  Camp 
at  the  Del  Monte  polo  fields.  There  will  be 
upwards  of  one  thousand  officers  in  training, 
and  a  number  of  social  festivities  will  be 
staged  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte  and  at  the 
homes  on  Monterey  Peninsula  in  connection 
with  the  camp.  The  camp  is  to  open  the 
middle  of  July,  and  will  last  until  the  latter 
part  of  August. 

The  California  Girls'  Swimming  Carnival  in 
the  Roman  plunge  at  Del  Monte  on  June  23d 
to  25th  will  be  made  the  occasion  for  the 
gathering   of  a   crowd. 

Miss  Katherine  Ramsey  has  been  spending 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  picturesque  bridaJ 
trails  through  the  Del  Monte  forest  and 
along  the  beach  while  paying  a  visit  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent  at  their  Pebble 
Beach  home. 

William  W.  Crocker  has  taken  up  polo 
enthusiastically  during  his  week-end  visits 
to  his  home  at  Pebble  Beach.  Mr.  Crocker 
is  showing  much  form  in  the  saddle  and  will 
likely  be  a  figure  in  some  polo  matches  that 
will  be  staged  at  Del  Monte  this  summer. 
Lawrence  McCreery  and  Richard  Schwerin 
are  two  other  young  poloists  who  are  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  number  of  tilts  at  Del  Monte 
with  Hugh  Drury  and  Eric  Pedley,  two  of  the 
Del  Monte  team. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Frances  Turner  and 
Mark  Daniels  has  created  quite  a  bit  of  in- 
terest on  the  peninsula.  Miss  Turner  is  a 
student  artist  and  is  well  know^n  as  an  expert 
golf  player.  She  has  been  making  her  home 
with  her  parents  in  Carmel  for  the  past  year 
and  prior  to  that  time  was  well  known  in 
social  circles  of  Butte,  Montana.  Mr.  Daniels 
is  a  landscape  artist  of  national  reputation. 
.'\fter  a  honeymoon  trip  to  Yosemite  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Daniels  will  make  their  home  at  Pebble 
Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Clark  McFarlane  are 
planning  to  spend  the  summer  at  their  place 
on  the  sand  dunes  near  Asilomar. 

Mrs.  Lula  Wightman  is  having  a  beautiful 
redwood  bungalow  constructed  at  Pebble 
Beach.  She  has  been  a  guest  at  the  home  of 
Gouverneur  Morris  at  Pacific  Grove. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Griffith  of  Fresno  have 
been  making  a  visit  to  Del  Monte  for  the  past 


fortnight.  They  are  planning  to  _  ..  lo 
spend  the  summer  on  the  Monterey  ^  _  --.ia. 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Coleman  of  San  Francisco 
was  entertained  at  a  dinner  in  the  Palm  Grill 
at  Del  Monte.  Among  those  attending  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  McComas  and  Carl  S. 
Stanley. 

*— 

The  .Americans  are  a  hardly  race.  Despite 
the  earnest  efforts  of  gunmen  and  automo- 
bilists  and  literary  critics  and  after-dinner 
speakers  and  jilted  women,  they  keep  on  in- 
creasing.— Life  Lines. 


Feather  River  Inn 

BlairsdeD,  Plnmas  Coaaty 

California's  Ideal  Mountain  Resort 

OPENS  JUNE  10th 


The  Golf  course,  opened  1921,  is  one  of 
the  best  golf  courses  in  Cal.  9  holes.  3050 
yards.  Fine  grass  greens.  Peter  Souiar, 
Golf  Professional.  Finest  lake  and  stream 
trout  fishing  in  the  state.  Horseback 
Riding,  Hiking,  Motoring.  Bowling.  Swim- 
ming, Tennis.  Fine  orchestra.  Dancing 
everj'  evening. 

E-xcellent  motor  roads  from  all  directions. 
For  rates  and  reservations  and  illustrative 
folder,  address  W.  W.  Brown,  Feather 
River  Inn,  Blairsden,  Plumas  County,  Cal. 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

X[.ARi.\K  L.  Ch-\mbeblaix,  a.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  548,  Sast.\  B.\iiB.\R.\,  C.\l: 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Goveniment  Inspector — How  many  people 
work  here  ?  Employer — Precious  few  of 
them. — Punch. 

"How  much  vas  dose  collars?"  "Two  for 
a  quarter."  "How  much  for  vun  ?"  "Fifteen 
cents."  .  "Giff  me  de  odder  vun." — Yale 
Record. 

Orator — ^What  can  I  do,  comrades,  to  find 
work  for  my  fellow-creatures?  Voice  from 
the  Back — Get  your  hair  cut ! — London  Pass- 
ing Show. 

Literary  Aian  (at  the  ball) — Are  you  fa- 
miliar with  John  Masefield  ?  Lowbrow  Flap- 
per— What  d'you  mean?  I'm  never  familiar 
with  any  one. — Yale  Record. 

Dauber — Yes,  this  is  my  latest  picture,  and 
ril  tell  you  ten  thousand  would  not  buy  it. 
Blunt — That's  so,  and  I'm  one  of  the  ten 
thousand. — Toronto    Telegram. 

Peck — The  after-dinner  nap  is  my  favorite 
hour  of  the  entire  Sunday.  Heck — I  thought 
you  never  slept  after  dinner.  Peck — I  don't, 
but  my-  wife  does. — Boston   Transcript. 

"Some  day  you'll  be  rich  enough  to  retire 
from  business."  "Give  up  my  nice  pleasant 
office  and  stay  home?"  rejoined  Mr.  Growcher. 
"I  should  say  not!" — Washington  Star. 

"Have  you  had  much  experience  in  a  jazz 
orchestra  ?"  "Have  I  ?  Why,  five  years  ago 
I  was  a  physical  weakling!"  "Well?"  "Feel 
my  muscle  now." — London  Passing  Show, 

Doctor — And  if  he  loses  consciousness 
again,  give  him  a  teaspoonful  of  that  brandy. 
Patient's  Wife — While  he  is  unconscious, 
doctor?     He'd  never  forgive  me! — Life. 

The  Vicar — Well,  did  you  win  the  *match  ? 
The  Captain — No,  sir;  we  lost.  The  Vicar — 
And  what  have  you  in  that  sack?  The  Cap- 
taitt — The  referee. — London  Passing  Show. 

Mistress — But  why  did  you  leave  your  last 
place?  Cook — 'Cos  the  master  used  to  have 
such  rows  with  the  missus.  Mistress — What 
did  they  quarrel  about?  Cook — The  way  the 
meals  was  cooked. — London  Mail. 

Hostess — So  you  had  a  good  holiday. 
Where  did  you  go?  Guest — Well,  we  planned 
a  splendid  trip — Paris,  Cannes,  Florence, 
Rome,  Cairo,  and  back  through  Constanti- 
nople, Vienna,  and  down  the  Rhine,  home. 
But  we   had  to   modify  it   a   little.     You   see. 
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my    wife    jibbed    at    the    Channel    crossing. — 

Pinich. 

"But,  papa,  why  take  my  debts  so  tragic- 
ally ?  I  assure  you,  by  hard  work,  strict 
economy,  and  the  utmost  self-denial  you  will 
succeed  in  clearing  them  off." — Munich  Sim- 
plicissimus. 

"I  have  a  new  play  for  you ;  the  scene  is 
laid  in  a  dormitory."  "Sorry,  but  we're  full 
up."  "But  you  don't  understand — this  gives 
you  the  chance  to  use  500  beds."  "My  boy, 
name  your   figure." — Judge. 

Old  Gentleman's  Wife  (getting  unassisted 
into  her  carriage) — You  are  not  so  gallant, 
John,  as  when  you  were  a  boy.  Old  Gentle- 
man— No,  and  you  aint  so  buoyant,  Mary,  as 
when  you  were  a  gal. — Going  Around. 

"And  why  should  I  help  you  ?"  demanded 
the  Boston  citizen.  "Sir,"  replied  the  Boston 
tramp,  "I  can  offer  you  no  coherent  reason. 
Your  motives  must  be  altruistic."  This  got 
him   a  dime. — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

Mrs.  Green — ^And  whom  does  this  statue 
represent?  Mrs.  Brown — That  is  Psyche, 
executed  in  terra  cotta.  Mrs.  Green — Oh,  the 
poor  thing !  How  barbarous  they  are  in  those 
South  American  countries  ! — The  Lutheran. 

Aunt — jJoris,  do  stop  sprawling  about  the 
floor  and  behave  properly.  Don't  you  want 
to  grow  into  the  kind  of  a  girl  other  people 
look  up  to?  Modern  Child — I  want  to  be  the 
kind  of  girl  other  people  look  round  at. — 
London  Weekly  Telegraph. 

Train  Boy — Where  on  the  map  is  Pickwick, 
Bill?  Brakeman — Sounds  as  if  it  might  be 
somewhere  in  the  hinterland,  kid.  Why  ? 
Train  Boy — Some  people  are  always  trying  to 
boost  their  native  town.  An  old-fashioned 
hick  asked  me  if  I  had  the  Pickwick  papers. 
— Judge. 

"That  young  man  stays  to  an  unearthly 
hour  every  night,  Gladys,"  said  an  irate  father 
to  his  youngest  daughter.  "What  does  your 
mother  say  about  it?"  "Well,  dad,"  Gladys 
replied,  as  she  turned  to  go  upstairs,  "she  says 
that  men  haven't  changed  a  bit." — Every- 
body's Magazine. 


Tha  Biff  "Wheel  Falls. 

The  "Grand  Roue" — Big  Wbeel — or  "Fer- 
ris Wheel,"  as  Americans  know  it,  is  no 
more  a  part  of  the  Paris  skyline,  according 
to  the  New  York  Tribune. 

The  big  wheel  of  Paris  which  has  stood  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars  for  more  than  twenty- 
two  years,  sharing  attention  with  the  Eiffel 
Tower  as  one  of  the  lofty  sights  of  the 
French  capital,  was  condemned  in  November, 
1920,  as  unsafe  and  the  work  of  demolition 
started.  Before  long,  engineers  found  that 
tearing  down  the  big  circle  was  a  greater  en- 
gineering task  than  the  erection  of  it  in  1900 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition. 

The  cars  were  first  detached  and  sent  to 
the  devastated  regions  for  homeless  families. 
Next  came  the  very  dangerous  operation  of 
detaching  great  girders  of  steel  weighing 
tons,  and  lowering  them  to  the  ground.  As 
the  structure  had  been  erected  With  a  com- 
paratively delicate  balance,  it  became  impos- 
sible to  continue  the  demolition  except  by 
intricate  mathematical  precision,  which  might 
be  termed  "finding  the  balance."  Flylike 
workmen,  therefore,  ascended  with  parapher- 
nalia to  cut  off  several  thousand  pounds  here 
and  several  hundred  pounds  there,  according 
to  the  instruction  of  experts.  Little  by  little 
Paris  has  watched  the  great  "roue"  disap- 
pear. The  sons  and  daughters  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  tourists  who  have 
already  marveled  at  or  "gone  up"  on  the  big 
wheel  will  now  find  a  more  sombre  Paris  sky- 
line   than    their    fathers    and    mothers    found. 

The  question  is  now,  How  many  years  be- 
fore the  Eiffel  Tower,  rising  nearly  1000 
feet,  will  be  found  unsafe  and  condemned  to 
destruction  ? 

M.  Eiffel,  the  famous  engineer  who  con- 
structed the  lofty  pile  of  structural  steel, 
lived  to  see  it  perform  valuable  service  dur- 
ing the  war  as  an  observation  station  and 
wireless  post.  He  is  still  living  today  to  an- 
nounce that  it  is  almost  as  sound  and  safe 
as  the  day  it  was  completed  and  with  proper 
repair  from  time  to  time,  will  continue  so  for 
decades. 

The  Eiffel  Tower — like  the  Woolworth 
Tower — pays  its  way  by  admission  charged 
visitors.  Elevators  are  constantly  climbing  to 
the  top  with  an  average  of  1000  persons 
daily.  To  see  Paris  lying  at  his  feet  costs 
the  tourist  5  francs. 


According  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  potential  water-power  of  the  United  States 
is  about  60,000,000  horse-power,  of  which 
10,000,00  has  been  developed.  The  potential 
water-power  of  California  is  8,000,000,  of 
which  about  12}4  per  cent,  has  either  been 
developed  or  is  in  process  of  development. 
-««^ 

The  Nipponese  have  taken  to  modern 
American  dances  like  ducKs  to  water,  and  jazz 
is  the  order  everywhere  in  the  Mikado's  em- 
pire. 


Leave  Nothing  to  Chance 
When  You  Go  Away 
For  Your  Vacation 


Don't  "take  a  chance"  and  leave  your  silverware,  jewelry,  valuable 
papers,  etc.,  in  the  house  when  you  are  going  away  for  the  sum- 
mer.   You  may,  on  your  return,  find  everything  as  you  left  it,  but 

Isn't  it  a  great  deal  better  to  put  your  valuables  in  a  place  of 
safety   and  have  perfect  peace   of  mind   all   the  time   you're   away  ? 

The  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  offer  safety  against  burglars 
and  fire. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Boxes  Rent  from  $4  a  Year  and  Up 


'What  Political  Meddling  Gets  Us. 

Here  we  have  all  those  enterprises  that  are 
engaged  in  rendering  what  are  "called  "public 
services" :  railroads,  street  railways,  electric 
light  and  power  companies,  gas  companies, 
etc.  The  courts  held  that  because  of  their 
monopolistic  or  quasi-monopolistic  nature  they 
might  charge  the  public  excessive  rates  and 
make  exorbitant  profits,  and  that  therefore 
they  were  subject  to  the  regulation  of  their 
charges.  On  this  foundation  we  have  built  a 
system  of  regulation  which  has  made  public 
ser\-ice  concerns,  and  especially  railway  and 
traction  companies,  the  Ishmaels  of  the  busi- 
ness world,  says  Samuel  O.  Dunn  in  the 
North  American  Review.  We  jumped  to  the 
utterly  fallacious  conclusion  that  the  only  way 
to  make  sure  their  rates  always  would  be 
reasonable  was  to  restrict  their  net  returns  as 
much  as  the  courts  would  allow.  It  was  de- 
cided that  in  order  adequately  to  control  their 
net  returns,  they  must  be  prevented  from 
issuing  any  securities  except  those  represent- 
ing actual  investment.  Knowing  that  in  many 
instances  the  outstanding  securities  do  not 
represent  actual  investment,  we  have  developed 
elaborate  engineering  and  accounting  methods 
of  evaluating  their  physical  properties;  and 
we  exhaust  our  ingenuity  in  devising  means 
of  so  regulating  their  rates  as  to  keep  their 
net  returns  on  these  valuations  just  as  low 
as  the  courts  will  not  hold  confiscatory,  .    .    . 

What  does  all  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  as 
a  result  of  the  legally  sound,  but  economically 
unsound,  distinction  that  we  make  between 
concerns  which  do  and  concerns  which  do 
not  render  a  public  service,  we  are  directly 
encouraging  the  development  of  many  indus- 
tries which  are  highly  desirable  but  relatively 
non-essential,  and  directly  discouraging  the 
development  of  industries  which  are  abso- 
lutely essential.  As  a  matter  of  public  policy 
— to  state  the  facts  in  their  baldest  form^ — 
we  are  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  chew- 
ing gum  and  discouraging  the  provision  of 
electric  lights  and  power.  As  a  matter  of 
public  policy  we  are  encouraging  the  manu- 
facture of  cosmetics  and  silk  shirts  and  dis- 
couraging the  provision  of  good  and  adequate 
street  railway  service.     As  a  matter  of  public 


policy  we  are  encouraging  the  increase  of 
"movie"  shows  and  discouraging  and  actually 
making  impossible  the  adequate  development 
of  railways. 


Among  barred  subjects  at  the  Elizabethan 
court  were  references  to  the  queen's  age  or 
marriage.  Any  one  so  intrepid  or  foolish  as 
to  venture  on  these  taboo  grounds  was  not 
likely  to  do  so  a  second  time,  if  he  valued  his 
place  at  court.  Elizabeth's  temper  has  been 
a  matter  of  general  knowledge.  If  her  beer 
was  not  to  her  liking  she  flew  into  violent 
tantrums.  Her  courtiers  wisely  kept  her  in 
good  humor  by  losing  money  to  her  at  cards 
and  by  making  her  expensive  presents.  Mrs. 
Montague  presented  the  queen  with  her  first 
pair  of  silk  stockings,  made  by  herself,  and 
told  Elizabeth  that  sne  would  make  her  more. 
"Do  so,"  quoth  the  queen,  "for  indeed  I  like 
silk  stockings  so  well  because  they  are  pleas- 
ant, fine,  and  delicate.  Henceforth  I  will 
wear  no  more  cloth  stockings."  Her  vanity 
was  unappeasable.  As  she  grew  old  she  or- 
dered all  mirrors  banished  from  the  palace. 
Twenty  years  later,  when  she  was  dying,  she 
sent  for  a  mirror  and  saw  herself  a  "lean, 
haggard,  wrinkled  old  woman."  Her  flat- 
terers were  then  duly  rewarded  by  a  bitter 
berating  for  having  assured  her  that  her 
youthful  charms   had  endured. 

I  FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST  | 

I  FOR  HEALTH  | 

B  Rich  in  Vitamins  ■ 

B  Three  cakes  a  day  B 

B    Place  a   standing  order  with  your  B 
g  grocer.  | 
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n  Your  Shirt  Wardrobe 

Every  sleeve  the  corredt  length 

Every  neckband  a  perfed:  fit 

Every  yoke  sloped  to  the  contour  of  your  shoulders 

Every  other  measure  to  your  exacS:  proportion's 
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D.  C.  Heger 

Maker  of  Exclusive  Shirts 
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They  Will  Be  Very  Welcome. 

Preparations  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Shriners 
are  going  forward  with  creditable  smoothness,  and 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  reception  committee 
IS  expecting  some  of  the  most  robust  and  stalwart  citi- 
zens on  June  11th  that  ever  tore  a  town  to  tatters. 
Any  Shriner  that  can  take  the  whole  course  and  live 
through  it  should  enter  for  the  next  Olympiad,  for  he 
will  outdo  all  competitors.  There  is  to  be  dancing  every 
night  at  the  Auditorium,  and  for  three  nights  at  the 
Winter  Garden  and  Arcadia  halls.  There  will  be  an 
old-fashioned  minstrel  show,  which  can  be  taken  sitting. 
There  will  be  special  automobile  races  at  San  Carlos 
on  June  14th.  For  those  that  find  things  irksome,  or 
the  parade  routes  too  short  and  lacking  in  opportunity 
for  fresh  air  and  exercise,  there  will  be  trap-shooting  at 
Lakeside.  Then  there  are  yacht  races  and  regattas  for 
those  that  are  hard  to  suit  ashore,  and  there  will  be 
life-saving  exhibitions  by  the  Coast  Guard  in  the  surf 
by  the  Esplanade.  Swimming  races  are  on  the  pro- 
gramme for  Sutro  Baths  and  the  beach.  No  doubt  golf 
could  be  added,  and  a  few  "human  fly"  stunts  if  any 
Shriner  has  enough  energy  left  either  to  participate  or 
merely  go  and  look.  In  addition,  the  Shriners  are  to  be 
thrilled  and  uplifted  by  means  of  radio  concerts  every- 
where, this  form  of  edification  having  been  improved 
until  it  is  about  as  effective  as  the  phonograph.  It  is 
expected  that  the  crest  of  the  human  flood  will  reach 


San  Francisco  on  June  11th  or  12th,  and  that  in  those 
two  days  the  nobles  of  sixty-one  temples  will  arrive. 
They  will  have  a  warm  welcome.  San  Francisco  hos- 
pitality is  known  the  world  around,  and  it  is  of  the 
distinctly  strenuous  brand.  It  does  not  sit  on  the  front 
porch  cooling  itself  with  a  palm-leaf  fan,  but  distributes 
its  favors  and  its  smiles  over  the  truly  wonderful  land- 
scapes of  the  vicinity.  No  doubt  any  Shriner  who  felt 
any  coolness  whatever  in  the  various  forms  of  welcome 
extended  would  be  permitted  and  even  encouraged  to 
restore  his  circulation  by  wandering  up  to  the  top  of 
Tamalpais.  They  are  among  the  best  fellows  on  earth, 
and  all  roads  are  open  to  them. 


Labor  Union  Responsibility. 

Another  Supreme  Court  decision  issues  to  inflame 
the  wrath  of  those  that' believe  in  special  privileges  for 
labor  leaders,  and  reassure  those  that  believe  in  govern- 
meni  of  law  with  special  privilege  to  none.  The  court 
holds  in  the  Coronado  coal  mine  case  that  labor  organi- 
zations, even  if  unincorporated,  are  amenable  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act  against  re- 
stricting interstate  commerce,  and  that  they  may  be  sued 
for  damages,  and  prosecuted  for  violations  of  the  law, 
just  like  anybody  else.  "Funds  accumulated  to  be  ex- 
pended in  conducting  strikes  are  subject  to  action  in 
suits  for  torts  committed  by  such  unions  in  strikes." 
Authority  to  order  a  strike,  placed  by  members  of  a 
local  union  in  its  leaders,  makes  the  district  organiza- 
tion responsible  for  unlawful  injuries  inflicted  during 
the  strike,  and  the  strike  fund  is  liable  for  any  judg- 
ment recovered.  At  the  same  time,  the  court  held  that 
in  this  case  it  had  not  been  proved  that  the  strike  and  its 
accompanying  violence  were  inte'^ded  as  a  restraint  of 
interstate  commerce,  and  hence  the  damages  previously 
awarded  are  set  aside.  If  the  court  has  been  too 
amiable  it  is  at  this  point. 

We  have  had  in  this  country  a  lot  of  labor  leaders 
who  have  assumed  the  special  privileges  of  viscounts 
and  royal  dukes  in  feudal  times.  They  have  called 
their  contests  war,  and  claimed  from  public  sympathy 
immunity  for  a  line  of  conduct  that  no  system  of  juris- 
prudence worthy  the  name  can  concede  to  anybody, 
for  any  purpose,  except  in  real  warfare  against  a  for- 
eign enemy.  Such  private  warfare  is  going  on  in  this 
city  today.  Within  the  week  a  taxicab  was  fired  on  in 
a  San  Francisco  downtown  street  and  a  passenger  nar- 
rowly escaped  death,  because  the  cab  was  driven  by  a 
non-union  man.  In  Chicago,  violence  has  been  more 
general  than  that.  Sentimentalists  and  sob  sisters  whose 
great  hearts  yearn  for  the  poor  and  who  wish  to  elevate 
their  sad  estate  look  with  tolerance  on  a  condition  from 
which  all  society  is  suffering ;  and  from  whose 
continuance  and  evil  growth  the  poor  ultimately  would 
suffer  more  than  any  other  class.  If  anybody  needs 
the  protection  of  an  equal  and  reliable  administration 
of  justice,  all  the  time,  it  is  the  weak  and  the  sub- 
merged. They  never  got  any  help  from  privileged  per- 
sons, either  labor  leaders  of  the  lawless  variety,  or 
royal  dukes  who  held  license  to  commit  murder  and 
arson  at  will.  Much  help  they  can  get  from  legal  and 
responsible  organization,  using  the  methods  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  the  peaceful  strike  when  that 
fails.     But  privileged  violence  is  an  intolerable  thing. 

Murder  was  not  an  issue  in  this  case,  but  responsi- 
bility was.  The  decision  is  notice  to  labor  everywhere 
that  it  can  claim  no  privileges  not  enjoyed  by  the  rest 
of  us.  It  can  not  destroy  some  one  else's  property  on 
the  groimd  that  a  strike  has  been  called,  and  that  a 
strike  is  war,  without  paying  for  what  it  breaks.  Cer- 
tain of  its  leaders  have  claimed  immunity  from  the  law 
that  governs  us  all.  They  may  not  have  it.  There  is 
and  shall  be  one  law  for  the  poor  and  the  rich.  Into 
the  technical  refinements  of  the  case  it  is  not  possible 
to  go  at  this  time.  Enough  is  known  of  it,  however, 
to  make  it  certain  that  no  dictator  claiming  the  right  to 


carry  on  private  war  in  labor's  name  is  going  to  like 
it.  No  soap-box  orator  will  like  it,  and  no  sidewalk 
audience  sympathetic  with  the  view  that  crime  should 
enjoy  immunity  when  it  is  committed  in  the  interest 
or  the  supposed  interest  of  labor  is  going  to  like  it. 
And  such  persons  will  like  it  still  less  for  its  manifest 
fairness  in  holding  that  the  intent  to  restrain  interstate 
trade  was  not  proved.  But  it  will  have  many  friends 
because  of  its  many  enemies,  and  unless  the  United 
States  has  gone  insane  the  friends  will  outnumber  the 
enemies  three  to  one. 

Now  let  the  labor  unions  generally  incorporate, 
having  lost  the  main  advantage  of  non-incorporation, 
and  let  them  make  their  struggles  for  better  conditions 
as  the  rest  of  us  must — within  the  law. 


Culture  and  the  University. 

The  Argonaut  publishes  this  week  a  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Gilbert  N.  Lewis,  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  confirming  some  of  the  gravest 
of  the  criticisms  offered  in  these  columns  on  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  affairs  at  Berkeley  within  recent  years. 
Professor  Lewis  does  not  unreservedly  commend  the 
Argonaut,  just  as  the  Argonaut  does  not  unreservedly 
censure  the  institution.  No  two  persons  could  possibly 
take  exactly  the  same  view  of  a  matter  so  broad  and 
intricate.  Yet  Professor  Lewis  understands  that  in  the 
main  this  publication  has  been  right;  and  to  be  in  the 
main  right  is  all  that  is  given  any  of  us. 

What  is  amiss  at  Berkeley — and  very  much  is  amiss 
— is  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  engrafted 
upon  the  curriculum  many  things  tending,  not  to  pro- 
mote the  purposes  for  which  the  university  was  founded 
and  for  which,  theoretically,  it  is  sustained,  but  calcu- 
lated to  subordinate  and  ultimately  to  defeat  those  pur- 
poses. A  state  university  should  be  primarily  a  school 
of  the  higher  culture.  What  justifies  the  legislature 
and  satisfies  the  taxpayers  in  spending  money  for  its 
development  is  the  expectation  that  it  will  contribute 
to  the  intellectual  enrichment  of  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  more  effective  citizens  of  the  youth  sent  there 
— that  it  will  turn  out  men  and  women  of  the  depth 
of  understanding  and  stability  of  character  necessary 
for  their  work  in  the  world,  for  the  operation  of  repre- 
sentative government;  and  for  the  support  of  the  best 
social  tendencies;  voters  that  can  not  be  befooled  and 
befuddled  by  the  demagogue,  the  visionary,  or  the 
.fanatic.  To  a  great  extent  this  has  been  achieved.  The 
electorate  of  California  is  an  intelligent  and  a  moral 
one,  and  from  time  to  time  it  produces  leadership  of 
excellence,  leadership  whose  selection  has  not  been  the 
blind  choice  of  ignorance,  but  the  preference  of  people 
whose  standards  are  high  and  who  are  capable  of  using 
them  for  the  measurement  of  those  upon  whose  shoul- 
ders the  burdens  of  leadership  shall  fall.  To  assist  in 
developing  such  an  electorate  is  a  lofty  calling.  With 
all  due  respect,  we  express  the  opinion  that  the  pulpit 
can  not  do  so  much  for  human  welfare  as  well- 
conducted  universities ;  from  which,  in  fact,  the  pulpit 
itself  must  draw  most  of  its  men  of  character  and  in- 
spiration. And  not  only  the  pulpit,  but  the  press,  and 
not  only  the  press,  but  the  bench  and  the  bar  and  com- 
mercial life,  and  every  form  of  art  through  which  life 
seeks  to  express  itself  and  grow — all  must  look  to  the 
university  as  the  repository  of  standards  and  the  source 
of  ideals. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Argonaut  has  been 
jealous  of  the  fame  and  the  character  of  the  University, 
of  California,  and  has  sought  to  suggest  correctives  of 
tendencies  that  it  is  convinced  are  growing  destructive 
— so  increasingly  destructive  as  to  have  led  to  the 
resignation  of  an  apparently  well-qualified  president. 
In  this  the  Argonaut  has  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
help  reconstruct  and  restore;  not  to  demolish.  Berkeley 
must  not  be  permitted  to  degenerate.  She  means  too 
much  in  the  life  of  California,  and  of  the  nation.     She 
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supplies  the  leaven  of  the  state.  Not  all  can  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  she  offers;  but  those  that  can, 
and  do,  help  in  a  thousand  invisible  ways  to  elevate  the 
standards  of  the  rest.  When  the  intelligence  tests  of 
more  than  1,700,000  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
recently  drafted  army  revealed  12  per  cent,  of  an  ex- 
ceptional order  of  intelligence,  that  12  per  cent,  was 
distributed  throughout  the  organization,  so  that  the 
morale  of  every  company  was  raised.  That  has  here- 
tofore been  the  function  in  civil  life  of  the  University 
of  California — and  of  its  great  colleague  institution  at 
Palo  Alto. 

W'hen  the  state  university  concentrated  its  efforts  on 
the  teaching  of  essentials  and  the  substantial  things  of 
the  spirit  and  the  mind,  it  did  produce  men  and  women 
of  distinction  and  charac- 


motions  from  year  to  year  should  be  sufficiently  rigorous 
to  eliminate  the  laggards  and  all  whose  life  interests 
may  have  changed  to  something  less  scholarly  during 
their  terms  of  work.  Requirements  should  be  raised  to 
a  level  that  would  exclude  the  frivolous  and  trifling  of 
both  sexes,  as  persons  not  qualified  to  make  worthy  use 
of  education  should  they  accidentally  absorb  any.  This 
would  probably  cut  down  the  attendance  by  30  per  cent, 
and  give  the  rest  a  chance  at  better  instruction.  It 
might  even  do  something  toward  restoring  the  old,  in- 
spiring personal  contacts  of  student  and  professor  that 
existed  when  the  university  was  young.  And,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  a  president  should  be  chosen  who  can  be 
trusted  to  carry  out  such  policies,  no  matter  what  indi- 
viduals are  hurt  bv  them,  and  in  the  face  of  whatever 


zation.  Xo  farmer  shipping  his  produce  over  the 
Southern  Pacific,  or  the  Central  Pacific,  and  no  organi- 
zation of  farmers,  has  for  a  long  time  been  forced  to 
think  whether  the  shipment  was  going  to  travel  by  one 
road  or  the  other.  The  policy  of  the  roads  under  Har- 
riman  has  been  to  build  up  California  and  the  West. 
It  has  been  an  intelligent  policy  that  has  in  large  part 
adjusted  old  grievances  and  eliminated  complaints.  No 
one  was  asking  at  the  time  this  decision  issued  to  have 
these  roads  unmerged.  The  sentiment  of  thirty  years 
ago  had  radically  changed,  and  the  feeling  toward  the 
railroads,  throughout  the  state,  has  been  during  late 
years  of  a  generally  friendly  character — the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  ser\-ice  rendered  by  the  roads  to  the  real 
interests  of  the  public.  If  the  roads  are  to  be  un- 
scrambled    now,     it     will 
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ter.  There  is  scant  reason 
to  believe  that  a  continua- 
tion of  so  proud  a  record 
is  to  be  the  outcome  of  the 
sort  of  merry-go-round 
and  acrobatic  vaudeville 
toward  which  the  institu- 
tion is  tending.  The  uni- 
versity at  Berkeley  has 
yielded  to  the  popularizing 
drift  of  all  political  insti- 
tutions, and,  to  change 
the  figure,  has  become  a 
sort  of  cafeteria  where 
young  people  can  load 
their  own  trays  with  pas- 
tries and  meringues  in- 
stead of  the  meats  of 
culture.  It  has  grown,  in 
the  phrase  of  Professor 
Lewis,  bigger  instead  of 
greater.  It  now  asks  for 
an  appropriation  of  nine 
million  dollars  for  the  next 
biennial  period — a  riotous 
expenditure  of  public 
money;  not  a  dishonest 
one,  but  a  diversion  of 
much  wealth  of  the  state 

to  objects  which  will  be  in  large  part  ornamental  rather 
than  useful,  and  in  some  part  neither  ornamental  nor 
useful,  but  distinctly  vulgar,  and,  in  trend,  lowering  to 
standards  of  modesty  and  delicacy,  of  manners  and  of 
taste.  Such  tendencies  do  not  characterize  the  whole 
curriculum;  and  much  of  the  best  remains.  But  they 
do  tend  to  debase  the  whole  curriculum.  They  are  not 
yet  of  the  core  and  centre  of  the  university  life.  But 
they  have  got  a  foothold,  they  are  growing,  and  they 
threaten  to  overwhelm  all  the  rest.  Sometimes  they 
have  been  given  a  place  for  publicity  purposes,  and  the 
sort  of  scholarly  ideal  they  promote  and  of  publicity 
they  produce  is  illustrated  by  the  picture  printed  in  this 
number  of  the  Argonaut,  a  picture  taken,  not  from  the 
Police  Gazette,  but  from  a  reputable  newspaper  and 
from  a  number  issued  within  the  fortnight.  Pupils  that 
have  fallen  behind  in  their  studies,  and  thereby  demon- 
strated that  the  best  advantages  of  the  institution  have 
been  wasted  on  them,  are  permitted  to  make  up  credits 
leading  to  a  degree  by  studying  swimming  and 
"dancing."  We  venture  the  opinion  that  the  sort  of 
dancing  here  depicted  would  hardly — if  at  all — ^be  tol- 
erated at  the  Winter  Garden  or  the  Arcadia  dance 
hall. 

Evidently  what  is  needed  at  Berkeley  is  a  contraction 
and  not  an  expansion  of  activities  and  expenditures, 
and  a  thorough-going,  honest  effort  to  get  back  to  a 
basis  of  scholarship — which  does  not  mean  swimming, 
dancing  in  the  chemise,  and  other  physical  exercises. 
There  should  be  a  determination  on  the  part  of  facultj' 
and  regents  to  hold  fast  to  the  essentials  and  cut  off  all 
the  rest — cut  ruthlessly  back  to  the  sound  wood  of  the 
tree.  The  thousand  instructors  should  be  reduced  one- 
half,  and  the  attendance  should  be  restricted  by  matricu- 
lation examinations  which  v.'ould  eliminate  those  unfit 
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Dance  and  Be  Beautif  id  Is  Berkeley  Theory 

UiuversUy  of  Calijomia  girU  seeJdng  pace  and  beau  t^•  through  dancing.  Top  picture  (lejt  to  right).  IDA  BURGESS,  DOROTHY  ELL lOTT,  ESTELLE 
WEIXSHANK.  ELOISE  WISEMAN,  DOROTHY  BAIRD,  DOROTHY  CHURCHILL  and  CATHERINE  LAFKA.  Bdtnc  U  MISS  LEONORA  TBOMFSON. 
instmctor  in  dancing  at  the  uniicrsity,  tcho  mv)   that  the  flapper  tcayt  of  the  ticenlieth  cetuun-  iruiid   are  robbing  her  of  her  grace  and  baJUty. 


antagonisms  they  may  arouse,  either  in  the  faculty,  the 
board  of  regents,  or  the  legislature.  Berkeley  is  too 
proud  and  fine  an  institution  to  be  permitted  to  drift  on 
any  wavering  currents  of  the  merely  popular  and 
political.  


mean     endless    confusion, 
duplication     of     arrange- 
ments, and  the  added  de- 
lay, turmoil,  and  expense 
of  building  up  an  almost 
new   organization   for  the 
Central    Pacific  —  to    say 
nothing   of   the    chaos    in 
routing    and    billing    that 
will    ensue,    and    possibly 
the  new  construction  that 
will  be  made  necessary  to 
give   terminals  to   bits   of 
line     now     beginning     at 
small  shipping  points  and 
running  to  stations  on  the 
other    road.     Such    in- 
stances  have   become   nu- 
merous  in   the   course   of 
economical       construction 
planned   on    the    supposi- 
tion   that    the    two    roads 
were,  and  were  to  remain, 
an  administrative  unit.    It 
should  be  needless  to  re- 
mark that  the  added  costs 
of   construction,    adminis- 
tration,   and    doubling    of 
organization     would     fall 
as  a  burden  on  the  shippers  of  California.     It  would 
dislocate  physical  and  financial  arrangements,  both  of 
the  roads  and  the  public.     And  all  this  confusion  and 
waste  would  flow  from  an  old  effort,  too  strictly  inter- 
preted, to  secure  to  the  public  that  vague  and  unreal 
blessing  known  as  competition :  a  means  elevated  to  the 
importance  of  an  end,  a  thing  often  impotent  to  secure 
good  service  and  whose  benefits  are  therefore  often  a 
myth. 

In  fact,  in  the  case  of  the  Sherman  act  the  court  has 
been  divided,  a  strong  minority  feeling  that  it  was  only 
designed  to  prevent  restraint  of  trade  and  was  stretched 
too  far  when  interpreted  to  prevent  restraint  of  com- 
petition; which  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  trade, 
nor  even  necessary  to  it.  State  monopolies  are  in- 
famous. Monopolies  that  grow  naturally  out  of  free 
competitive  conditions  often  render  the  maximum  of 
seri'ice  to  the  public.  And  that  is  what  California  has 
enjoyed  under  the  unit  arrangement  between  the 
Southern  and  Central  Pacific  systems.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  way  shall  be  found  to  prevent  the  tearing 
asunder  of  these  beneficently  joined  elements  and  the 
scattering  into  fragments  of  the  greatest  transportation 


Unmerging  a  Unit. 

It   is   well  within   the   facts  to   say   that  the   recent  j  ^-"t^™ '"  *e  world.    A  large  part  of  California's  pres- 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  under  which,  if  it  is  toj«"'  prosperity  depends  upon  it. 
stand,  the  Central  and  the  Southern  Pacific  railroads 


would  have  to  be  unmerged,  has  caused  consternation 
in  California,  to  whose  prosperity  such  an  unmerging 
would  be  a  staggering  blow.  The  late  news  that  a 
rehearing  is  to  be  granted  will  come  as  a  ray  of  hope 
to  a  people  menaced  by  what  would  be  no  less  than  a 
calamity. 
The  service  rendered  the  industry  of  this  state  and 


Needless  Taxes. 
The  endeavor  to  hold  do\s-n  the  municipal  budget  is 
meeting  with  the  usual  resistance  from  the  embattled 
improvers  who  wish  every  new  fad  in  city  development 
supplied  at  the  general  expense,  forgetting  that  no 
matter  what  attractions  you  add  to  a  city,  all  will  be 
overcome  by  the  repulsion  of  an  exorbitant  tax  rate. 


the  whole  Pacific  Coast  by  the  railroads  is  valuable  be- jit  is  all  very  well  to  invite  new -residents  to  share  the 


yond  all  ordinary  comprehension,  and  it  has  been  made 
to  appreciate  and  profit  by  the  institution's  benefits  in ;  possjbi(.  ^  j^s  present  effective  form  in  this  region  by 


favor  of  those  qualified  by  diligence  and  character  and 
legitimacy  of  aim  and  purpose  to  approximate  and  then 
maintain  its  standards.  There  should  be  a  restoration 
of  class  lines,  year  by  year — lines  which  once  meant 
much  for  discipline  and  order  and  comparison  of  ac- 
complishment, but  whose  tendency  to  disappear  is  one 
of  t-  »  symptoms  of  a  general  confusion  as  to  what  a 
college  course   really   means.     Examinations   for   pro- 


the  unit  operation  of  the  Southern  and  the  Central 
Pacific.  Under  this  arrangement,  which  has  prevailed 
for  so  many  years  that  Californians  today  seldom  think 
of  them  as  separate,  or,  in  fact,  seldom  think  at  all  of 
the  Central  Pacific  except  historically,  there  has  grown 
up  a  condition  of  economical  administration  which  has 
in  large  part  dispensed  with  duplicate  administrative 
services  and  has  concentrated  functions  in  one  organi- 


benefits  of  city  life ;  but  those  persons  worth  having  as 
new  residents  are  the  sort  of  people  that  know  they  are 
also  being  invited  to  share  our  tax  burden,  and  if  we 
are  foolish  enough  to  make  that  burden  too  heavy  they 
simply  will  not  come.  In  these  troublous  and  expensive 
times  the  budget  should  contain  nothing  that  can  be 
dispensed  with.  A  good  example  of  swelling  the  tax 
rate  for  the  unnecessary  is  the  item  of  a  stadium  to  be 
built  opposite  the  Pol3-technic  High  School.  That 
would  be  a  nice  thing  to  have,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 
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and  so  Supervisor  McSheehy  was  clearly  in  the  right 
when  he  tried,  in  vain,  to  have  it  stricken  from  the  list. 
A  stadium  is  dispensable.  Some  of  our  greatest  men 
grew  up  witliout  one.  Samuel  Adams,  promoter  of  the 
revolution,  got  along  as  best  he  could  without  this 
elevating  influence.  Alexander  Hamilton,  one  of  the 
main  authors  of  the  Constitution,  had  no  stadium. 
George  Washington,  rather  important  person  in  his  day, 
escaped  the  British  for  a  long  time  without  stadium 
training.  Abraham  Lincoln  never  cavorted  around  a 
stadium,  but  took  his  early  exercise  in  useful  work 
and  the  Black  Hawk  war.  One  of  our  main  fiscal 
troubles  is  that  we  tend  to  grow  confused  about  the 
term  "necessary."  It  is  far  more  restricted  in  meaning, 
and  should  be  in  financial  practice,  than  most  persons 
seem  to  suppose.  All  over  the  land  the  cities  are 
wasting  millions  on  the  unnecessary,  and  most  of  the 
unnecessary  projects  are  paternalistic  in  character  and 
therefore  harmful  and  morally  debilitating  to  the  on- 
coming generation.  That  stadium,  and  everything  else 
in  the  budget  like  it,  should  wait  until  the  tax  rate  can 
be  reduced  to  the  normal,  or  a  little  below  it.  This  is 
no  time  for  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  public  in  any 
wav  that  can  be  avoided. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  Close  View  of  Berkeley. 

UmVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Department  of   Chemistry 

Berkeley,  June  2,    1922. 

Dear  Mr.  Holman  :  Your  searching  criticism  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  the  Argonaut  of  May  27th  contains 
some  remarks  concerning  the  faculty  of  the  university  which 
must  be  the  result  of  some  misapprehension,  and  which  per- 
haps should  be  discussed.  But  how  can  we  who  are  members 
of  that  faculty  quarrel  with  one  whose  views  coincide  so 
nearly  with  our  own,  and  who  has  been  the  first  to  say  some 
things  which  are  very  much  in  need  of  being  said  ?  Your 
editorial  could  not  be  more  opportune.  The  university  is  in- 
deed at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  if  it  has  not  already  taken 
some  timid  but  irretraceable  steps  upon  the  lower  of  the  two 
roads  that  lie  open  before  it.  Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  for  all 
friends  of  higher  education  in  California  to  help  decide  what 
the   university   is   to    become. 

Your  comments  centre  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Barrows. 
Your  admiration  for  his  personality  is  fully  shared  by  the 
faculty,  to  which  he  is  returning,  and  of  which  he  will  be,  as 
he  has  always  been,  one  of  the  members  most  universally  be- 
loved. As  president  his  attitude  toward  the  faculty  has  been 
one  of  such  frankness,  good  nature,  and  comradeship  that  no 
feeling  of  personal  ill-will  is  thinkable.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  president  has  felt  it  is  his  duty  on  one  or  two  occasions 
to  act  as  spokesman  for  certain  policies  with  which  the  senate 
is  not  in  accord,  and  the  issues  are  the  very  ones  emphasized 
in   your   editorial. 

According  to  law,  "The  senate,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  shall  determine  the  conditions  for 
admission,  for  certificates,  and  for  degrees.  It  shall  authorize 
and  supervise  all  courses  of  instruction  in  the  academic  and 
professional  colleges  and  schools.  It  shall  recommend  t,o  the 
Board  of  Regents  all  candidates  for  degrees  in  course."  In 
attempting  to  fulfill  these  duties  the  academic  senate  has 
been  actuated  by  an  overwhelming  desire  to  raise  the  standards 
of  admission,  of  graduation,  and  of  scholarship  throughout 
the  curriculum;  to  eliminate  the  unfit;  to  devote  the  money 
appropriated  by  the  state  to  the  thorough  education  of  those 
who  are  eager  and  qualified  to  profit  thereby,  and  to  the  in- 
tensive training  of  the  few  who  may  become  leaders  in  the 
various  activities  of  the  state.  The  senate  does  not  share  the 
"obsession  of  numbers,"  of  which  it  has  itself  been  the  chief 
victim.  It  regards  with  dismay  the  growing  incubus  of 
"superfluities  and  superficialities."  We  would  not  deny  the 
usefulness  of  many  of  the  activities  denoted  by  university  ex- 
tension, but  these  constantly  branching,  semi-parasitic  growths 
are  threatening  to  smother  the  central  university.  Few  realize 
what  a  small  portion  of  the  university  appropriations  is  de- 
voted to  the  purposes  of  fundamental  instruction.  Nor  is 
money  the  only  consideration.  The  attention  of  regents  and 
faculty  alike  is  distracted  by  countless  side  issues  whose  ad- 
ministration has  led  to  the  great  "overhead"  which  makes  the 
business  management  one  of  the  largest  factors  in  the  affairs 
of  the  university. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  responsibility  for  the  present  trend 
toward  expansion  and  dissipation.  Your  editorial  hints  at 
"machinations"  and  states  that  "there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  individual  desire  for  domination,  that  ulterior  aims  more 
or  less  secretly  maintained,  that  unworthy  jealousies,  have 
more  or  less  had  their  part  in  influencing  the  course — both  in 
acts  and  neglects — of  the  regents."  It  would  be  idle  to  deny 
that  during  the  past  fi\e  years  rumors  of  this  sort  have  been 
current.  They  are  distressing  to  one  who  knows  the  number 
of  men  of  high  courage,  judgment,  and  loyalty  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents.  But  as  long  as  these  rumors 
remain  unrefuted  they  are  extremely  disquieting.  To  the 
friends  of  the  university  who  can  not  look  behind  the  scenes 
one  alarming  fact  has  become  evident.  During  recent  years 
the  university  has  entered  politics  and  politics  have  entered 
the  university. 

To  the  difficult  problem  of  the  university  there  is  but  one 
adequate  solution.  The  university  must  publicly  announce  a 
clear-cut  policy  for  the  future,  one  which  can  not  be  altered 
by  the  pressure  of  interests  or  of  politicians,  and  which  can  be 
approved  by  all  who  cherish  the  highest  ideals  and  ambitions 
for  the  University  of  California.  This  would  permit  the 
executive  powers  once  more  to  be  concentrated  into  the  hands 
of  one  man.  the  president  of  the  university.  If  this  is  accom- 
plished, if  the  president,  vested  with  full  executive  authority, 
is  also  committed  to  a  programme  which  will  permit  the  uni- 
versitv  to  undertake  only  those  tasks  which  can  be  performed 
with  distinction,  which  will  make  the  university  greater  rather 
than  bigger,  and  which  will  enable  the  facultv  to  give  better 
instruction  while  a  higher  standard  of  ability  and  application 
is  required  of  the  student,  that  man  and  that  programme 
would  always  have  the  enthusiastic  support  of  a  united  faculty. 

Gilbert  N.  Lewis. 


lishing  of  a  separate  women's  college  and  make  of  the  uni- 
versity at  Berkeley  an  institution  where  only  men  having 
serious  intentions  of  obtaining  a  real  university  education 
will    be    accommodated. 

To  further  its  campaign  for  numbers  the  university  domi- 
nates and  prescribes  the  courses  for  the  high  schools,  not 
that  the  pupils  will  lie  more  or  less  thnrnughly  fitted  lo  enter 
the  business  world,  but  that  they  may  be  accredited  to  the 
university.  Following;  the  example  of  the  university'-,  the  San 
Francisco  high  schools,  and  I  presume  high  schools  through- 
out the  state,  allow  the  children  to  select  their  own  courses, 
hours,  etc.,  so  as  to  obtain  the  minimum  credits  with  the 
least  inconvenience  to  the  children  to  permit  them  to  enter 
the   university'. 

They,  the  high  schools,  also  have  to  have  their  paid 
coaches,  who  like  the  university  coaches  and  trainers  soon 
become  more  important  than  the  directors  of  the  institutions. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Argonaut  will  continue  its  kindly 
and  constructive  criticism  of  the  university-  to  the  end  that 
much-needed  reforms  will  be  made.  E.  P.  K. 


POLITICS  AND  BUSINESS. 


Government  Can  Not  Be    Trusted  with   the    Powers    Neces- 
sary to  Commercial  Success. 


From  an  Alumnus  and  a  Farmer. 

THE  FORD-CRAIG  RANCH  COMPANY 
Volney  H.  Craig,  General  Manager 
Ford  Ranch, 
San  Fernando,  Cal.,  June  2,  1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  I  am  an  alumnus  of  Berkeley,  and  a 
farmer ;  we  have  read  and  reread  your  editorial  entitled 
"Berkeley"  of  your  issue  of  May  27th.  We  have  to  confess 
with  humiliation  that  what  you  said,  to  our  knowledge,  is 
mostly  true.  We  agree  with  you  in  your  estimate  of  Dr. 
Barrows ;  we  agree  with  you  that  a  university  is  not  the  place 
to  teach  the  art  of  growing  cabbage  or  of  shoeing  horses 
(the  latter,  by  the  way,  is  becoming  a  lost  art)  ;  a  university 
should  concern  itself,  in  our  estimation,  only  with  teaching 
the  principles  that  govern  the  science  of  agriculture;  there 
is  more  tommy-rot  going  through  the  state  on  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  than  any  one  other  subject.  Immense  sums  of 
money  are  not  only  being  wasted,  but  are  being  used  to  do 
positive  harm. 

However,  I  can  not  agree  with  you  on  two  points :  First, 
the  blamelessness  of  Dr.  Barrows  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
finds  himself.  Dr.  Barrows  has  lived  long  tnough  in  this 
wicked  world  to  have  learned  the  frailty  of  human  nature, 
as  exhibited  either  by  college  professors  or  by  hired  help.  A 
chieftain  must  rule,  whether  he  runs  a  great  university  or  a 
little  farm.  Dr.  Barrows  should  not  have  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  university  without  insisting  that  the  regents 
change  the  rules  so  that  he  would  rule,  and  not  be  obliged 
to  take  orders  from  a  bunch  of  committees  of  the  faculty. 
It  was  an  impossible  situation  and  he  should  have  known  it. 
Dr.  Barrows  was  wrong  in  this  and  he  was  wrong  again  when 
he  found  the  system  of  government  would  not  work  in  not 
going  squarely  before  the.  Board  of  Regents  and  demanding 
a  change,  before  his  resignation.  If  the  regents  had  refused  to 
accept  his  demands  he  could  then  properly  have  resigned  and 
the  issue  would  have  been  clearly  drawn. 

Second,  have  you  treated  the  Board  of  Regents  with  entire 
fairness?  If  the  statement  that  you  have  made  concerning 
the  regents  had  been  made  by  the  blatant  yellow  press  it  would 
not  have  registered  with  me  at  all ;  but  to  have  it  made  by 
the  Argonaut  has  given  me  a  great  deal  to  think  about.  If 
what  you  say  in  effect,  that  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  is  vested  in  a  coterie  v/ho  have  been  willing  that 
Dr.  Barrows  should  be  subjected  to  annoyance,  because  other 
members  of  the  board  have  taken  their  duty  indiff^erently  or 
neglected  it  altogether,  is  true,  what  is  to  become  of  Cali- 
fornia? That  you  have  said  it  makes  me  think  it  is  true.  I 
am  rather  disappointed  with  your  manner  of  attack;  I  would 
have  expected  the  Argonaut  to  come  out  openly  and  say 
which  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  were  to  blame,  and 
not  to  have  thrown  a  bucket  of  mud  covering  them  all. 

Volney  H.  Craig,  E.  L.,  1S98. 


A  Simple  Yet  Practical  Suggestion. 

Oakland,  June  1,  1922. 
Dear  Holman  :     Your  article  on  the  university  ought  to  be 
engraved  on  a  tablet  and  displayed  at  the  front  gate  of  that 
institution.  John  P,  Irish. 


From  an  Alumnus  of  Berkeley. 

San  Francisco.  May  29,  1922. 
To    THE    Editor — Sir:      Your    article    on    Berkeley,    I    feel 
confident,   can   not    fail   to   meet   with   the  hearty   approval   of 
all   thinking  right-minded  citizens   and  should  help  to  crystal- 
lize   a   movement    which    will    eventually    result   in    the    estab- 


Taxi  Rates  and  Wages. 

San  Francisco,  June  1,  1922. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  your  editorial.  "Private  War,"  in 
the  Argonaut  for  May  13th  last  you  state,  "No  city  owes  less 
to  its  taxicab  companies.  Their  charges  are  extortionate,  with 
the  result  that  their  business  and  the  service  they  render  is 
less  than  half  what  it  should  be.  Meters  show  it.  The 
average  run  of  a  San  Francisco  taxicab  is  about  forty  miles  a 
day,   while  in   Chicago  it  is   110  to   120." 

Your  statement  of  the  low  comparative  taxicab  mileage  in 
San  Francisco  is  absolutely  correct,  but  with  your  deductions 
from  that   comparison   I   can  not  agree. 

You  reason  from  a  cause  which  you  term  "extortionate 
charges"  to  an  effect  of  extremely  low  taxicab  mileage,  while 
the  effect  of  this  low  mileage  was  actually  caused  by  the 
"minimum  day's  wage"  which  the  San  Francisco  taxicab  com- 
panies have  been  compelled  to  pay  by  the  unions. 

This  it  was  that  caused  the  strike.     The  situation  is  this: 

For  ten  years  our  drivers  worked  "open  shop"  and  on  a 
straight  20  per  cent,  commission.  They  were  perfectly  satis- 
fied. Then  they  entered  the  union  and  at  once  the  question 
was  raised  of  substituting  a  minimum  day's  wage  for  their 
commission.  Our  drivers  didn't  want  it  and  voted  solidly 
against  it.     They  were  outvoted. 

On  a  minimum  day's  wage  the  driver's  incentive  to  increase 
the  business  was  gone  and  the  taxi  business  fell  off.  It  was 
human  nature.  He  got  the  same  if  he  turned  in  $10  as  if  he 
turned  in  $20  or  more.  Our  records  prove  that  out  of  their 
ten-hour  shift  the  actual  work  of  the  drivers  is  four.  The 
other  six  they  just  sit  around.  As  a  consequence  the  drivers 
cost  12  cents  for  each  taxi  mile  in  San  Francisco  as  against 
from  4  to  6  cents  in  Eastern  cities,  where  they  work  on  com- 
mission. Although  Eastern  drivers  receive  from  6  to  8  cents 
less  a  mile,  they  earn  as  much  as  our  drivers  because  of 
greater  mileage. 

We  wanted  to  reduce  rates,  but  the  union's  arbitrary.  $5- 
a-day,  minimum  wage  stood  in  the  way.  After  negotiation, 
we  offered  25  per  cent,  commission  on  all  business  turned 
in,  with  a  guaranteed  minimum  of  $4.25.  The  union  repre 
sentative   said   they'd   take    $4.50   without   commission. 

We  didn't  want  it,  as  it  could  not  increase  the  driver's  in 
terest  in  the  business,  but  rather  than  face  a  strike  we  agreed 
to  accept  it  on  condition  that  the  union  voted  for  it  first. 

The  men  went  out  to  vote  for  a  $4.50  minimum,  as  the 
companies  supposed,  and  voted  to  strike  instead. 

From  our  point  of  view,  to  reduce  rates  and  return  to  the 
commission  basis  will  be  for  every  one  to  win.  The  public 
will  benefit  by  lower  rates,  the  drivers  by  a  greater  return, 
and  the  taxi  companies  by  increased  business. 

The  union  said,  "No.  Keep  up  the  rates  to  the  public,  and 
that  will  cover  the  $5  minimum  wage  to  the  drivers." 

In    spite    of   the    union   we   did   reduce    our   rates,    and   will 
continue  to  reduce  them   as  increased  patronage  shall  justify. 
Very  truly  yours, 
Taxicab  Company  of  California. 

By  W.  E.  Travis,  President. 


It  has  evidently  been  the  expectation  of  those  who 
"believe  in  the  government  ownership  of  public  utili- 
ties" that  the  movement  toward  that  form  of  socialism 
would  be  continuous,  and  the  gains  cumulative — that 
the  blessings  of  their  panacea  would  be  so  great,  and 
so  plain  to  all  beholders,  that  there  would  be  no  re- 
cession to  private  ownership,  and  all  the  work  and  trade 
of  the  community  would  finally  be  carried  on  by  the 
government  instead  of  the  terrible  capitalists;  as  in 
happy  Russia.  At  any  rate,  when  such  recessions  to 
private  ownership  occur,  they  never  say  anything  about 
it.  Perhaps  they  do  not  learn  of  such  cases;  perhaps 
again  they  prefer  to  have  the  rest  of  us  feel  that  there 
are  none. 

The  propagandists  for  public  ownership  have  been 
numerous  and  busy  among  us  for  thirty  years  or  more. 
They  have  emphasized  and  pointed  with  pride  to  every 
instance  of  a  city  taking  over  its  water  supply  or  its 
street-car  lines,  or  its  electric  lighting  business.  But 
when  a  "public  utility"  is  given  up  as  a  bad  job  after 
some  years  of  political  maladministration,  little  is  said 
about  it.  Nobody  is  proud  of  it,  and  there  are  no 
propagandists  to  spread  the  news  in  lectures  and 
printed  articles.  The  New  York  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation, however,  a  sane  lot  of  ordinary  business  men 
with  no  motive  but  to  find  out  which  policy,  public 
or  private  ownership,  is  the  better,  has  been  investi- 
gating the  public  ownership  "movement,"  and  its  find- 
ings are  of  interest  and  importance  to  all  California 
just  now,  on  account  of  the  proposal  to  have  the  people 
mortgage  their  state  for  $500,000,000  and  give  the 
money  to  a  board  of  unknown  political  appointees  to 
go  into  the  business  oi  hydro-electric  development  and 
any  other  business  which  in  their  judgment  might 
assist — building  railroads,  operating  copper  mines,  or 
manufacturing  electrical  equipment,  for  example. 


More  than  275  cities  in  this  country  which  had  under- 
taken to  conduct  their  own  lighting  systems  have  given 
it  up  and  turned  over  their  plants  to  private  companies. 
They  found  municipal  ownership  and  operation  a  fail- 
ure. Advocates  of  the  Water  and  Power  Amendment 
for  California  will  tell  you  that  is  municipal  owner- 
ship, not  state  ownership ;  but  it  is  all  state  ownership, 
whether  it  is  by  the  city,  the  state,  or  the  nation.  The 
original  states  were  cities.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  enterprises 
being  carried  on  by  politicians  who  do  not  ovm  them, 
with  money  that  is  not  theirs,  for  salaries  which  they 
draw  whether  their  duties  are  properly  discharged  and 
their  management  is  effective  or  not.  There  is  no  es- 
sential difference,  none  worth  talking  about,  between 
city,  state,  and  government  ownership.  And  when  it 
comes  to  divorcing  the  ownership  from  the  operation, 
there  is  nothing  gained  that  way  that  can  not  be  ob- 
tained by  properly  e:xercised  control  of  rates  and 
services.  On  the  contrary,  the  ooerating  contracts 
sometimes  made  are  a  fruitful  opportunity  for  the  con- 
cealment of  losses  by  the  owning  government  and  of 
excessive  profits  on  the  part  of  the  contracting  com- 
panies. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  under  such 
arrangements  to  permit  the  plant  to  deteriorate;  the 
operating  contractor  not  making  proper  provision  for 
the  upkeep,  because  the  capital  is  not  his,  and  the  own- 
ing government  being  disposed  to  let  the  property 
run  down  in  order  to  avoid  blame  for  swelling  taxes. 
In  other  words,  the  arrangement  is  still  political,  and 
subject  to  the  essential  drawbacks  of  all  political 
activity.  

These  drawbacks  are  largely  in  the  nature  of  checks 
on  the  discretion  of  office-holders.  The  political  sense 
of  the  public,  derived  from  centuries  of  sad  experience, 
compels  it  to  withhold  from  government  just  the  powers 
needed  in  business.  This  must  be  so.  A  government 
in  which  was  vested  the  necessary  power  over  the 
people's  money  to  use  it  at  discretion  in  the  transactions 
of  business  would  become  an  intolerable  tyranny.  And 
that  is  what  the  California  Water  and  Power  Amend- 
ment seeks  to  do — vest  in  an  unknown  board,  to  be 
appointed  by  an  unknown  governor,  the  right  to  dip  into 
the  state  treasury  at  will,  for  any  project  helpful  to  its 
ambitions,  and  have  the  treasury  replenished  by  limit- 
less taxation.  It  seems  incredible.  But  read  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  If  it  is  adopted,  the  board  could  rob 
the  state  poor,  and  practice  all  the  discrimination  and 
favoritism  that  used  to  be  charged  against  some  of  the 
railroads.  And  being  political,  probably  it  will.  No 
sensible  people  would  throw  away  all  the  teachings  ofi 
Anglo-Saxon  history,  and  every  other  history,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  something  from  politicians  which  is 
already  being  supplied  by  private  capital :  cheap  elec- 
tric energy.  And  that  is  all  they  can  hope  to  get,  no 
matter  who  owns  the  power  sites — the  state  or  the  Pa- 
cific Gas  and  Electric  Company.  There  is  every  reason 
in  experience  to  believe  that  "power  at  cost,"  when  pro- 
duced politically,  will  cost  more  than  power  produced 
by  private  corporations  for  a  reasonable  profit,  limited 


THE    ARGONAUT 


June  10,  1922. 


as  at  present  in  California  by  the  state  railroad  com- 
mission.   

Municipalization  of  electric  plants  for  lighting  pur- 
poses has  been  extensively  carried  out  in  Massachusetts 
under  most  careful  state  regulation,  and  a  searching 
analysis  of  results  to  the  rate-payers,  made  by  Dr.  Ed- 
mond  Earle  Lincoln,  instructor  in  economics  at  Har- 
vard, shows  that  the  municipal  plants  do  not  serve  the 
public  so  well  as  the  privately-owned  ones,  are  not  so 
well  equipped,  do  not  extend  their  service  so  fully, 
avoid  the  less  attractive  business,  and  on  the  average 
cnarge  consumers  more  for  light.  Our  own  Municipal 
Railroad  does  as  little  pioneering  as  possible,  in  its 
effort  to  avoid  deficits.  All  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mimities  have  gained  by  municipalization  has  been  a 
slight  saving  in  the  cost  of  street  lighting,  a  negligible 
matter  when  compared  with  loss  of  taxes  on  the  plants. 
While  there  have  been  few  conspicuous  failures,  noth- 
ing of  value  has  been  won,  and  losses  are  beginning  to 
appear  through  a  tendency  now  setting  in  to  junk  the 
generating  plants  and  buy  power  from  private  com- 
panies because  they  can  generate  it  cheaper  than  the 
municipalities  can.  At  the  end  of  1917,  twenty-eight 
municipal  plants  out  of  thirty-nine  in  Massachusetts 
were  buying  their  current  instead  of  generating  it,  and 
a  number  of  the  municipalities  had  scrapped  their  plants 
with  heavy  loss. 

Yet  a  lot  of  visionaries,  and  one  capitalist  not  so 
visionary  but  with  water  filings  to  sell  the  state,  are 
trying  to  persuade  the  people  of  California  to  go  into 
the  hydro-electric  generating  business  with  money  bor- 
rowed on  the  property  of  the  taxpayers,  just  when  the 
cities  of  Massachusetts  are  beginning  to  give  it  up. 


disfranchise  them.  Imagine  trying  to  disfranchise  the 
army  of  employees  of  a  California  Water  and  Power 
board.  The  New  South  Wales  experience  clearly 
shows  the  pressure  on  a  political  management  to  make 
wages  for  political  purposes  rather  than  for  the  benefit 
of  the  taxpayers  and  the  proper  administration  of  the 
plant. 

The  Ontario  hydro-electric  development  is  cited  by 
advocates  of  the  Water  and  Power  Amendment  as  an 
example  for  California  to  follow,  though  less  frequently 
now  than  when  the  proposal  was  new  and  Ontario's 
bitter  experience  had  not  yet  been  exposed  by  the  pre- 
mier of  the  province.  The  city  manager  of  Pasadena, 
for  one,  spoke  feelingly  of  "the  splendid  example  of 
the  Toronto  hydro-eelctric  system."  It  was  found, 
however,  that  it  cost  the  city  of  Toronto  for  distribu- 
tion of  the  energy-  it  bought  from  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment project  losses  of  more  than  $290,000  for  two 
years,  and  the  reasons  given  were  too  low  rates  and  too 
many  employees.  There  is  no  advantage  to  be  expected 
from  rates  that  are  too  low.  What  is  saved  to  the  rate- 
payer in  that  form  he  has  to  make  up  in  taxes.  Noth- 
ing is  free ;  no  government  ownership  alchemy  can 
make  something  out  of  nothing. 

The  "government  ownership  of  public  utilities"  is 
sociahsm,  and  socialism  is  the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  in- 
dustry.    It  is  a  humbug.  ilORTON  Todd. 

San  Francisco,  June  7,  1922. 

Wl^     

OLD  FAVORITES. 


In  these  Massachusetts  cases,  one  way  in  which  the 
comparative  inefficiency  of  pohtical  production  and 
management  appears  is  in  the  larger  loss  of  current  in 
transmission ;  a  test  of  maintenance  of  the  property  it- 
self. The  private  companies  lose  18.5  per  cent,  in  dis- 
tribution, the  mimicipalities  24.2.  And  here  Dr.  Lin- 
coln unconsciously  brings  forward  one  of  the  best  jokes 
of  this  ridiculous  matter.  His  tables  of  labor  distri- 
bution show  that  the  municipalities  employ  a  dispropor- 
tionately small  number  of  linemen,  and  an  excessive 
number  of  station  employees.  Was  a  better  picture  of 
politics  ever  derived  from  statistical  tables?  Political 
appointees  do  not  like  to  climb  poles  and  jack  wires 
Thev  prefer  to  sit  around  the  generating  plant,  like  a 
lot  of  firemen  with  no  fires  to  attend,  and  devote  them- 
selves to  conversation.  Hence  the  bottoms  of  the 
chairs  in  the  stations  are  raised  to  normal  temperature 
by  more  employees  than  are  needed,  while  the  distri- 
bution system,  on  which  the  customers  depend  for  the 
delivery  of  current  "at  cost,"  grows  leaky  and  trouble- 
some for  lack  of  workers.  That  is  a  picture  of  that 
dear  "government  ownership  of  public  utilities."  Very 
dear. 

So,  judging  from  Massachusetts  examples,  if  the 
farmers  of  California  decide  to  mortgage  their  farms 
under  the  AX'ater  and  Power  Amendment,  they  will  pay 
more  for  their  power,  and  their  taxes  will  probably  be 
higher,  in  order  that  more  political  appointees  may 
warm  chair  bottoms  and  breathe  the  ozone  around  the 
state  generating  plants.  And  if  anything  goes  wrong 
with  the  distribution  system  of  the  political  system — 
that  is.  the  system  for  the  distribution  of  energy,  not 
jobs — and  the  farmer  calls  up  and  complains  that  he 
can't  pump  water  for  his  perishing  crops,  some  gentle- 
manly chair-warmer  will  probably  tell  him  to  go  to  hell. 
That  is  not  poetry,  it  is  politics. 


Politicians  may  be  a  little  more  polite  in  France  than 
in  the  United  States,  but  fundamentally  human  nature 
is  the  same,  and  job-holders  are  alike  everywhere.  Un- 
der private  ownership  of  the  ^^■  estern  system  of  French 
railroads  in  1908.  the  operating  costs  were  67.8  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  revenues.  The  government  took  it 
over  in  1909,  and  by  1912  the  operating  expenses  had 
climbed  to  89.4  per  cent.,  an  increase  of  21.6.  During 
the  same  period  the  operating  costs  of  five  privately- 
owned  and  operated  roads  in  France  had  increased  also, 
but  only  to  the  extent  of  8.1  per  cent.,  which  reflected 
the  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  of  doing 
business.  The  disproportionate  increase  in  the  case  of 
the  government  roads  was  largely  owing  to  needless 
employees  and  excessive  wages.  Where  174  persons 
were  employed  by  the  private  companies,  it  took  235 
political  appointees  to  do  the  work.  Yet  advocates  of 
the  proposed  California  Water  and  Power  Amendment 
are  going  about  the  state  promising  to  generate  power 
at  a  lower  cost  to  the  user.  Experience  does  not  sup- 
port the  credibility  of  the  promise. 

Although  the  Prussian  government  railroads  pay  no 
taxes,  and  but  half  the  wages  paid  railroad  employees 
in  this  country,  their  operating  costs  are  inflated  by  the 
excessive  number  of  employees,  and  to  make  a  credit- 
able financial  showing  they  have  to  charge  about  twice 
as  much  as  American  railroads  do.  And  we  have  had 
our  own  experience  of  government  operation  of  rail- 
roads. Il  put  1100  new  officials  into  the  central  ad- 
ministration ofiices  at  Washington,  and  more  than  that 
number  into  the  offices  of  the  regional  directors.  This 
contrib  ited  one  considerable  part  of  the  losses  the  gov- 
ernment incurred. 

New  South  Wales  nationalized  its  railroads.  Where- 
upon he  employees  grew  so  tyrannous  and  threatening 
in  th'  *r  demands  for  higher  pay  that  the  people  had  to 


Th«  Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse. 

A   street   there   is   in    Paris   famous. 

For  which  no  rhyme  our  language  yields, 

Rue   Neuve   des   Petits   Champs   its  name  is — 
The  New  Street  of  the  Little  Fields. 

And   here's    an    inn,    not   rich    and   splendid. 
But  still  in  comfortable  case ; 

The   which   in   youth    I    oft   attended, 

To  eat  a  bowl  of  Bouillabaisse. 

This   Bouillabaisse   a  noble  dish   is — 

A   sort   of   soup,    or   broth,   or  brew, 
Or   hatchforth   of   all   sorts   of   dishes. 

That    Greenwich   never   could    outdo  : 
Greenherbs,   red   peppers,   mussels,   saffron. 

Soles,    onions,   garlic,   roach,    and   dace : 
All  these  you  eat  at  Terre's  tavern. 

In  that  one  dish  of  Bouillabaisse. 

Indeed  a  rich  and  savory  stew  't  is ; 

And    true    philosophers,    methinks. 
Who  love  all  sorts  of  natural  beauties, 

Should   love   good   victuals    and   good   drinks. 
And    Cordelier    or    Benedictine 

Might   gladly,    sure,   his   lot   embrace, 
Nor    find    a    fast-day   too    afflicting. 

Which   ser\-ed  him  up   a  Bouillabaisse. 

I  wonder  if  the  house  still  there  is? 

Yes,  here  the  lamp  is,  as  before ; 
The   smiling   red-cheeked   ecaillere   is 

Still   opening  oysters   at  the  door. 
Is  Terre   still   alive   and   able  ? 

I  recollect  his  droll  grimace  : 
He'd  come  and  smile  before  your  table. 

And    hope    you    liked    your    Bouillabaisse. 

We   enter — nothing's   changed   or  older. 

"How's    Monsieur    Terre,    waiter,    pray  ?" 
The    waiter    starts    and    shrugs    his    shoulder — 

"Monsieur   is  dead  this  many   a  day." 
"It   is  the   lot   of  saint  and  sinner. 

So   honest   Terre's   run   his   race." 
"What  will  Monsieur  require   for  dinner?" 

"Say,    do    you    still    cook    Bouillabaisse  ?" 

"Oh.   oui,    Monsieur."   's  the  waiter's   answer ; 

"Quel  vin   Monsieur  desire-t-il?" 
"Tell  me  a  good  one." — "That  I  can,  sir: 

The    Chambertin    with    yellow    seal." 
"So  Terre's  gone,"  I  say,  and  sink  in 

My   old   accustom'd    corner-place : 
"He's   done   with   feasting   and   with    drinking, 

With  Burgundy  and  Bouillabaisse." 

My  old  accustomed  corner  here  is. 

The  table  still  is  in  the  nook ; 
Ah  !  vanished  many  a  busy  year  is 

This   well-known   chair   since   last    I    took. 
When   first   I   saw   ye.   cari  liioghi. 

I'd  scarce  a  beard  upon  my  face. 
And  now  a  grizzled,   grim  old  fogy, 

I  sit  and  wait  for  Bouillabaisse. 

Where  are  you,   old  companions  trusty 

Of  early  days  here  met  to  dine? 
Come,  waiter,   quick  !   a  flagon  crusty — 

I'll  pledge  them  in  the  good  old  wine. 
The  kind  old  voices  and  old   faces 

My  memory  can  quick  retrace ; 
Around  the  board  they  take  their  places. 

And  share  the  wine  and  Bouillabaisse. 

There's  Jack  has  made  a  wondrous   marriage  ; 

There's   laughing    Tom   is   laughing  yet ; 
There's  brave  Augustus  drives  his  carriage  ; 

There's  poor  old  Fred  in   the   Gazette ; 
On  James's  head  the  grass  is  growing: 

Good  Lord  !  the  world  has  wagged  apace 
Since  here   we  set  the  claret  flowing. 

And   drank,   and  ate  the   Bouillabaisse. 

Ah   me !   how   quick  the   days   are   flitting ! 

I   mind  me   of  a  time   that's  gone, 
AVhen  here   I'd  sit,  as  now   I'm   sitting. 

In   this  same  place — but  not  alone. 
A   fair  young  form  was  nestled  near   me, 

A  dear,   dear  face  looked  fondly  up, 
And  sweetly  spoke  and  smiled  to  cheer  me 

— There's  no   one  now  to   share  my  cup. 

I  drink  it  as  the  Fates  ordain  it. 

Come,  fill  it,  and  have  done  with  rhymes : 
Fill  up  the  lonely  glass,   and  drain  it 

In   memory   of   the    dear   old   times. 
Welcome  to  wine,   whate'er  the  seal  is, 

.\nd   sit  you  down  and   say  your  grace 
With    thankful    heart,    whate'er   the    meal    is. 

— Here   comes   the   smoking  Bouillabaisse! 

— William   Makepeace   Thackeray. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  J.  ("lordon  Kane  of  Washing- 
ton and  Chauncey  Depew  are  the  only  two  living  men 
who  attended  Lincoln's  funeral.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kane  is  eighty-two  and  Mr.  Depew  recently  cclehrated 
his  eighty-eighth  birthday. 

Solomon  Dabinski,  a  Polish  boy  who  arrived  in  this 
country  a  year  ago,  traveling  in  the  steerage  and  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  has  recently 
won  the  bronze  medal  of  the  National  Society  of 
Colonial  Daughters  of  Washington  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  life  of  Washington. 

Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  is  the  only  woman  member  of 
Harvard's  medical  faculty.  Dr.  Hamilton  is  a  New 
York  woman  who  received  her  medical  training  at  the 
universities  of  Michigan,  Leipzig,  Munich,  Johns  Hop- 
kins. Chicago,  and  the  Institut  Pasteur  at  Paris.  Dr. 
Hamilton's  especial  work  has  been  bacteriologj'. 

The  Persian  minister  to  Washington,  Mirza  Hussein 
Khan  Alai,  is  a  fluent  English  scholar,  a  fact  that  doubt- 
less accounts  for  his  mingling  in  American  society  more 
freely  than  envoys  from  his  country  usually  have. 
However,  he  is  a  loyal  Persian,  and  the  embassy  is 
said  to  house  a  Persian  collection  of  great  value. 

Isaac  F.  Marcosson,  the  American  journalist,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  prince  regent  at  the  Imperial  Palace, 
Tokyo,  recently.  This  was  the  first  private  audience  to 
a  journalist  ever  granted  by  the  imperial  prince,  either 
as  crown  prince  or  as  prince  regent  in  Japan.  Mr. 
Marcosson  was  presented  to  his  imperial  highness  by 
the  American  ambassador. 

Miss  Ivy  Williams  is  the  first  woman  in  England  to 
qualif}'  as  a  barrister.  Eight  other  women  have  passed 
their  finals,  but  Miss  Williams  is  the  first  to  be  called 
to  the  bar.  However,  the  woman  barrister  does  not 
intend  to  practice  law.  She  is  already  a  Doctor  of 
Laws  and  lecturer  on  law  at  an  Oxford  w'omen's  col- 
lege— a  position  she  means  to  retain. 

Dr.  Francis  W.  Pennell,  curator  of  the  botanical  de- 
partment of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  is  in  charge  of  an  expedition  sent  by  Harvard 
University,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden  to  compare  the  flora  of  the 
different  ranges  of  the  Andes.  Dr.  Pennell  is  probably 
more  expert  in  classifying  the  flora  of  the  Andes  than 
any  other  botanist. 

Georges  Urbain,  a  member  of  the  French  Institute 
and  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  announces  that  after 
fifteen  years  of  research  he  has  succeeded  in  identifying 
a  new  element  which  he  calls  "celtium."  Celtium. 
which  is  similar  in  several  respects  to  radium,  may 
prove  equally  beneficial.  It  is  so  called  by  the  professor 
because  its  discovery  was  due  to  Celtic  brains.  Pro- 
fessor Urbain  w^as  aided  in  his  research  bv  Frederick 
Webb  of  San  Francisco,  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Applied  Chemistry. 

Earl  French  of  Ypres,  British  field  marshal,  is  the 
first  of  the  English  heroes  of  the  great  war  to  visit 
this  countr}-.  General  French  was  here  about  ten  years 
ago  when  the  ilexican  question  was  acute,  w'hen  he 
spent  much  time  in  conference  about  intervention. 
The  field  marshal  was  bom  in  Kent,  but  is  of  Irish 
blood  through  his  father  and  Scotch  through  his  mother, 
an  Eccles  of  Edinburgh.  General  French  presents  the 
unusual  example  of  a  great  soldier  being  made  of  a 
theological  student.  His  early  youth  was  spent  pre- 
paring to  take  holy  orders.  Lady  French  is  renowned 
as  a  British  sportswoman. 

Mrs.  Alexander  P.  Moore,  famous  for  thirty  years 
as  Lillian  Russell,  "the  most  beautiful  woman  on  the 
.\merican  stage,"  has  died  at  the  age  of  sixty,  after  a 
brief  illness.  Lillian  Russell,  wife  of  Alexander  Moore, 
publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh  Leader,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Helen  Leonard,  was  born  in  Clinton,  Iowa, 
December  4,  1861.  Her  mother  w-as  a  singer  of  local 
note ;  her  father  later  became  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
printing  firm  of  Knight  &  Leonard.  Lillian  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Chicago, 
where  she  studied  vocal  and  violin  music  and  sang  in 
the  church  choir.  Strangely  enough,  it  was  her  voice, 
and  not  her  beauty,  that  opened  the  way  to  a  stage 
career.  She  was  considered  the  "ugly  duckling"  of  the 
family,  but  it  was  her  ambition  to  be  an  opera  singer. 
She  studied  for  opera  under  Leopold  Damrosch,  and 
her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  in  the  chorus  of 
Rice's  "Pinafore"  company  in  1879.  Incidentally,  her 
first  marriage  was  to  Harry  Braham,  conductor  of 
Rice's  company.  Later  she  sang  ballads  at  Tony  Pas- 
tor's theatre  in  New  York,  when  she  first  took  the 
stage  name  by  which  she  became  so  famous.  Her 
early  portraits  bear  out  the  statement  that  her  ex- 
traordinary beauty  was  a  middle-aged  development. 
Her  later  stage  career  is  familiar  to  every  one.  Lillian 
Russell  was  married  four  times.  Her  second  husband 
was  Edward  Solomon,  conductor  of  the  Casino  orches- 
tra :  the  third  was  John  Chatterton.  the  operatic  tenor 
known  as  Signor  Perugini;  and  in  1912  she  married 
.-Mexander  P.  Moore.  Miss  Russell  was  a  woman  of 
wide  interests.  Throughout  the  war  she  was  widely 
known  in  Red  Cross  work,  and  later  in  reconstruction 
and  welfare  work.  Shortly  before  her  death  she  ap- 
peared before  a  congressional  committee  to  give  a 
report  of  her  investigations  of  European  conditions 
with  reference  to  American  immigration  regulations. 
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ONE  STILL  YOUNG. 


Stephen  McKenna's  "While  I  Remember"  Glances  Backward 
from  a  Not  Too  Distant  Point  of  View. 


Stephen  McKenna  lacks  the  style  of  Augustine  Bir- 
rell,  or  James  O'Donnell  Bennett  at  his  best;  but  they 
are  about  the  only  English  stylists  we  think  of  at 
present  who  would  be  justified  in  passing  him  any  ad- 
vice. Mencken  and  Van  Dorn  may  say  their  little 
pieces  with  more  sugar  or  more  devilishness  at  times, 
but  neither  one  with  more  ice-pick  point  and  meat-axe 
edge.  So  Steve's  reminiscences  are  going  to  be  right 
good  reading  for  anybody  that  will  read  them,  and  it 
is  the  present  reviewer's  notion  that  many  will.  Our 
author  believes  in  compulsory  arbitration  and  in  hang- 
ing the  Kaiser,  and  he  explodes  the  Shavian  bomb  that 
the  English  are  unfit  to  govern  themselves — in  which, 
if  he  is  right,  they  are  not  unique.  That's  the  sort  of 
person  he  is.  Otherwise,  he  is  easy  to  agree  with,  and 
a  delightful  companion  on  a  rainy  day. 

He  is  a  young  man  yet;  and  as  that  hallucination  is 
cherished  by  many  octogenarians  it  should  be  said  that 
he  is  probably  still  in  his  thirties.  Having,  with  dis- 
concerting precocity,  tossed  off  "Sonia,"  "The  Educa- 
tion of  Eric  Lane."  "Midas  and  Son,"  and  a  few  other 
titles  of  works  it  would  seem  patronizing  merely  to 
call  good,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  bright 
idea  to  set  down  his  recollections  while  he  could  recol- 
lect them — a  departure  from  the  usual  method;  in  short, 
an  invention.  This  offers  a  close-up,  and  a  rather  mer- 
ciless close-up,  of  things  that  have  not  yet  altogether 
passed  from  the  mundane  stage  and  are  still  fresh 
enough  in  general  misunderstanding  to  call  for  eluci- 
dation. McKenna  has  vivid  mental  pictures  of  English 
society  and  of  the  havoc  war  played  with  it ;  and  no 
one  has  more  pitilessly  depicted  the  psychological  steps 
of  its  degeneracy.  Prefatorily  he  remarks:  "Those 
who  first  drew  breath  in  Queen  Victoria's  reign  may 
congratulate  themselves  on  having  passed  in  thirty 
years  from  the  civilization  of  the  Stone  Age  to  that  of 
the  Cities  of  the  Plain."  And  that  illustrates  the 
weapon  of  the  man,  who  hunts  down  his  ideas,  not  with 
a  club  nor  yet  a  sword,  but  perhaps  with  one  of  those 
combination  things  set  with  obsidian  teeth  with  which 
the  Aztecs  used  to  frolic  after  their  favorite  human 
game.  Before  the  hunt,  however,  let  us  sample  some 
of  his  antiquity.  Here  is  a  bit  of  real  quality,  dealing 
with  his  school  days: 

Westminster  is  so  much  the  embodiment  and  shrine  of 
English  history  that  even  the  alien  and  the  iconoclast  can  not 
spend  six  years  in  the  shadow  of  the  Abbey  without  be- 
coming steeped  in  the  spirit  and  associations  of  the  place. 
It  is  the  influence  of  such  foundations  that  makes  of  English 
life  its  present  compromise  between  the  rational  and  the 
traditional.  From  their  places  in  the  stalls  could  be  seen 
the  arches  of  the  triforium  which  are  filled  at  coronations 
by  the  Westminster  Scholars:  no 'king,  they  assert,  can  be 
duly  crowned  unless  he  is  acclaimed  by  their  triple  shout  of 
"Vivat  Rex."  It  is  their  privilege  to  be  present  in  the 
Palace  Yard  when  the  soveran  opens  Parliament;  Scholars 
and  Town  Boys  walk,  of  unchallenged  right,  into  the  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Scholars — in  cap  and  gown — into 
the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Lords  and,  on  Sundays,  on  to 
the  Terrace ;  when  the  Courts  of  Justice  were  at  West- 
minster, they  could  wander  unchecked  into  Westminster  Hall. 
Their  daily  service  takes  place  in  the  Poets'  Corner ;  they  are 
present  at  State  funerals,  their  confirmation  is  held  in  Henry 
VII's  chapel;  and  the  whole  Abbey  is  their  heritage.  Is  not 
the  school  descended  lineally  from  that  group  of  lay  scholars 
whom  the  monks  of  Westminster  taught?  Is  not  the  monks' 
dormitory  their  Great  School  ?  Among  the  documents  dis- 
covered of  late  years  in  the  Abbey  Muniment  Room  is  a 
record,  under  the  year  1284,  of  expenss,  being  provision  for 
the  teaching  of  scholars,  and  a  further  record,  under  the  year 
1339,  of  payments  for  "Westminster  School."  Already  old 
when  Winchester  and  Eton  were  founded,  with  its  roots  struck 
deep  in  the  Abbey's  earliest  history  and  with  its  life  im- 
memorially  intertwined  with  the  life  of  the  Abbey,  the  two 
have  remained  side  by  side  until  Westminster  is  the  last  of 
the  London  schools  to  resist  the  pressure  which  has  already 
urged  younger  rivals  from  their  seats.  Changing  slowly  with 
the  slow  unfolding  of  English  history,  the  school  was  re- 
founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  a  secular  footing;  and  the 
monitor  of  the  week,  kneeling  with  his  back  to  Busby's  birch- 
table  and  facing  the  school,  returns  thanks  "pro  fundatrice 
nostra  Regina  Eli::abetha"  on  the  spot  where  Robert  South 
prayed  "pro  rege  Carolo"  on  the  30th  of  January,  1649.  It 
retains,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  its  "almost  unique  privi- 
lege of  using  Latin  in  religious  offices,"  though — as  a  con- 
cession to  the  Reformers — the  monkish  pronunciation  was 
abandoned  for  that  which  was  universal  English  form  until 
misguided  empiricists  set  up  confusion  where  none  existed 
before   by   introducing   a   "modern"   method. 

"From  here"  he  goes  to  things  contemporary, 
handling  social  conditions   thus : 

When  those  who  opened  their  eyes  on  the  second  half  of 
the  'eighties  were  still  young  children,  the  first  attack  was 
made  on  the  outposts  of  Victorian  "respectability":  the  "new 
woman"  made  her  appearance,  defiantly  smoking  in  public  and 
— until  threatened  with  violence  by  an  outraged  and  susceptible 
mob — bicycling  about  the  streets  of  London  in  "bloomers": 
new  ideas  were  spread,  new  rights  suggested,  and  an  alarming 
new  freedom  discussion  inaugurated  by  the  plays  of  Ibsen  ; 
a  new  wave  of  riches  poured  into  England  from  the  Rand, 
their  possessors  resolute  to  enjoy  them  without  the  restric- 
tions of  an  outworn  decorum.  The  epithet  which  has  be- 
come the  historic  description  of  these  years  is  "roaring," 
and,  if  it  described  something  which  by  modern  standards  was 
mild  and  blameless,  the  vigor  of  the  word  registers  the  public 
misgiving  and  astonishment  at  the  thing  which  it  described. 
Nevertheless,  though  this  brawling  exuberance  gave  an  earnest 
of  what  would  come  when  the  brawlers  had  discredited  Vic- 
torianism.  as  yet  they  misconducted  themselves  clandestinely 
or  "under  the  eye  of  perpetual  disapprobation":  the  nod  and 
frown  of  the  court  were  still  potent;  and  the  rulers  of  half-a- 
dozen  great  houses  decided  effectively,  and  subject  only  to  the 


veto   of  the  queen,   who   should  be  received  in  the  small  and 
envied  world  known  as  'society." 

Though  the  young  girl  imchaperoned  was  the  young  girl 
abandoned,  it  is  probably  the  young  bachelor  who  would  have 
most  reason  to  dread  the  obligations  entailed  by  a  plunge 
back  into  the  'nineties.  Etiquette  ordained  that  he  must 
leave  cards  at  any  house  where  he  had  dined  or  danced,  and 
a  call  in  those  strict  days,  when  no  one  but  a  sloven  would 
dare  to  be  seen  without  a  tall  hat  between  the  months  of  May 
and  July,  postulated  that  the  caller  must  array  himself  in 
frock-coat  and  all  its  concomitants  and,  for  a  reason  still  ob- 
scure, must  carry  his  hat  into  the  drawing-room.  Later,  as  a 
concession  to  human  weakness  and  in  imitation  of  the  bar, 
a  morning-coat  was  permitted ;  serge  suits  and  bowler  hats, 
exhibiting  themselves  tentatively  at  either  end  of  the  week, 
were  excused  by  a  presumed  sojourn  in  the  country ;  and 
then,  with  the  speed  of  an  avalanche,  the  reign  of  dandified 
dowdiness  set  in,  tidying  itself  slowly  into  comfort  that  was 
also  presentable. 

The  men  who  Jn  1914  were  of  military  age,  as  that  definition 
was  used  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  were  born  at  earliest 
in  the  middle  of  the  'eighties.  Queen  Victoria  was  to  reign 
for  half  a  generation  longer.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  but  lately 
dead,  Mr.  Gladstone  "had  ahead  of  him  more  than  h.  dozen 
years  of  life  and  one  more  term  as  prime  minister,  and  Mr. 
Parnell  was  appearing  for  the  first  time  as  the  maker  and 
breaker  of  ministries. 

Abroad,  Prince  Bismarck  was  still  chancellor  to  the  Em- 
peror William  I,  and  the  third  French  Republic  was  young 
enough  to  be  still  unsteady  on  its  legs ;  but,  since  British  fears 
of  Russian  aggression  had  been  for  the  most  part  interred 
with  the  bones  of  Disraeli's  spirited  foreign  policy,  the  chief 
imperial  problems  related  to  the  yet  new  British  responsi- 
bility for  Egypt  and  to  border  wars  and  punitive  expeditions 
on  the  fringe  of  the  empire.  At  home,  the  conservatives 
wagged  by  the  tail  of  the  "fourth  party,"  were  coming  to 
terms  with  the  liberal-unionists  who  had  seceded  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1886;  the  liberal  party,  committed  to  home  rule 
as  a  first  charge,  unless  the  findings  of  the  Parnell  commis- 
sion should  discredit  its  policy,  was  shelving  the  rest  of  its 
programme  and  secretly  waiting  for  its  leader's  death  in  order 
to  infuse  a  stronger  radicalism  than  was  palatable  in  the 
lifetime  of  a  man  who  had  first  held  office  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel. 

On  either  side  of  either  house,  as  on  either  side  of  the  Irish 
Sea,  the  dominant  political  problem  from  1885  to  1895  was 
the  problem  of  Irish  self-government :  on  this  old  parties 
were  split  and  new  parties  formed;  from  this  proceeded  the 
policies  and  controversies  which  filled  the  life  of  Parliament 
to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything  else  for  the  twenty 
years  from  1895  to  the  great  war.  In  the  first  home  rule  bill 
and  the  liberal  defeat  of  1886,  in  the  Parnell  commission  and 
the  second  home  rule  bill,  in  the  Parnell  divorce  and  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  administration,  in  the  con- 
stitutional struggle  between  Lords  and  Commons  from  1893  to 
1911,  in  the  Wyndham  land  legislation,  the  devolution  scheme 
and  the  fall  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  in  the  Irish  councils  bill,  the 
third  home  rule  bill,  the  threat  of  rebellion  and  the  outbreak 
of  civil  war,  English  political  history  lay  under  the  sable 
shadow  of  Ireland,  English  political  interests  and  develop- 
ments were  sacrificed  to  Irish  demands,  and  English  political 
parties,  jointly  and  severally,  one  after  another,  paid  for 
their  failure  to  give  Ireland  an  acceptable  form  of  self- 
government. 

Though  an  Irishman  brought  up  in  England  may  lose  the 
faith,  the  speech,  and  the  nationality  of  the  one  country  with- 
out acquiring  those  of  the  other,  he  will  inevitably  be  forced 
into  an  alternating  sympathy  with  both ;  and,  while  he  may 
hesitate  to  explain  the  English  to  the  Irish  or  the  Irish  to 
the  English,  he  is  bound,  by  any  affection  that  he  may  feel 
for  either,  to  disperse  by  any  means  in  his  power  the  cloud  of 
tragic  misunderstanding  which  has  for  so  long  poisoned  the 
life   of  both. 

After  Westminster,  Oxford;  and  Christ  Church. 
Here  is  a  bit  of  the  real  old  Toryism,  human  as  a  hat- 
rack: 

To  a  freshman,  the  etiquette  and  technique  of  Oxford 
abound  in  real  and,  still  more,  in  imaginary  pitfalls.  He  may 
live  for  years  on  the  same  staircase  as  a  man  one  term  his 
senior,  but,  unless  they  have  been  introduced,  he  must  never 
bow  nor  say  "good-morning"  to  him.  The  senior  would,  per- 
haps, leave  a  card  on  the  freshman,  choosing  a  moment  when 
he  was  not  at  home;  the  freshman  must  return  his  call,  but 
it  was  not  enough  to  leave  his  card ;  he  must  go  on  calling 
until  he  ran  him  to  earth.  In  all  things  a  freshman  must 
comfort  himself  humbly,  taking  a  distant  seat  in  the  junior 
common  room  and  leaving  the  arm-chairs  in  front  of  the 
fire  to  those  who  better  deserved  them.  There  were  rules  of 
dress  and  rules  of  conduct;  there  were  clubs  which  a  man 
would  feel  honored  to  join  and  clubs  which  he  would  prudently 
avoid;  there  were  games  worth  playing  and  games  that  were 
waste  of  time. 

The  salt  of  reason  is  all  through  the  work,  a  novel 
and  refreshing  thing  after  so  much  of  unreason,  of 
passion,'  of  hate  and  prejudice.  After  shocks  such  as 
the  world  has  recently  suffered,  justice  is  apt  to  limp. 
But  perhaps  in  this  passage  one  has  his  due  who  missed 
it  sorely: 

More  quickly  forgotten  than  anything  else  in  these  days 
was  the  nation's  debt  of  gratitude  to  Lord  Haldane  for  re 
organizing  the  army  and  for  preparing,  in  the  expeditionary 
force,  the  finest  fighting  weapon  in  recorded  history.  His  ad- 
miration for  Germany,  his  visits  to  the  Kaiser,  and  his  study 
of  German  methods  led  a  people  which  prided  itself  on  its 
dogged  common  sense  to  charge  him  with  treacherous  German 
sympathies  ;  political  opponents,  eager  enough  before  the  party 
truce  to  discredit  the  ministry  by  destroying  one  of  its  most 
prominent  members,  encouraged  the  belief  that  Lord  Haldane, 
while  in  temporary  charge  of  the  war  office,  had  obstructed 
the  mobilization  of  the  expeditionary  force ;  and  the  man 
who  had  made  the  new  model  army  was  credited  with  designs 
on  the  country  which  it  saved.  When  once  it  is  recognized  that 
the  English,  in  their  present  credulity  and  ignorance,  are  unfit 
for  self-government,  these  aberrations  become  easily  intel 
ligible  ;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  or  justify  the  action 
of  Lord  Haldane's  colleague  who,  for  all  their  worthless  moral 
support  and  for  all  their  entreaties  that  he  should  remain  in 
the  cabinet,  allowed  him  to  be  sacrificed  to  popular  clamor 
without  raising  a  voice  or  stirring  a  finger  to  protect  him 
publicly. 

Perhaps  we  shall  never  have  a  much  more  logical 
exposition  of  the  way  war  operates  to  wreck  a  people's 
moral  foundations  than  this: 

To  civilians,  the  crisis  of  March,  1918,  arose  suddenly 
they  may  be  thankful  that  it  ended  no  less  suddenly,  but  the 
results  of  the  crisis  outlived  the  crisis  itself.  In  so  far  as  it  is 
true  to  say  that  the  English  ever  lost  their  heads,  they  lost 
them  between  the  March  offensive  and  the  December  general 
election  of  1918.  For  more  than  four  years  there  had  been 
the  relaxation  of  bonds  which  is  natural  when  life  is  no 
longer   secure:   sexual    relationships   became    increasingly   pro- 


miscuous, marriages  were  contracted,  abandoned,  an  I  dissolved 
with  reckless  disregard  of  private  morals  or  public  responsi- 
bility ;  and  the  craving  for  such  excitement  as  would  bring 
forgetfulness  led  to  the  excessive  indulgence  of  every  physical 
appetite. 

While  this  relaxation  continued  at  a  steadily  increasing 
pace,  It  was  only  in  the  final  months  of  the  war  that  the  loss 
of  self-control  became  inconsistent  with  a  balanced  mind 
The  sordid  scandals  of  this  last  phase,  born  of  intemperance 
in  drink  or  drugs  and  stimulated  to  their  climax  by  undis- 
ciplined passions,  were  occasionally  dragged  to  light  in  a 
police  court  or  at  a  coroner's  inquest ;  but  in  degeneracy  as 
in  crime,  it  is  usually  the  inexpert  who  is  detected,  and  any 
one  who  lived  in  London  during  those  feverish  months  had 
forced  upon  his  notice  a  spectacle  of  debauchery  which  would 
have  swelled  the  record  of  scandal  if  it  had  been  made  pubHc 
but  which  is  mercifully  forgotten  because  it  was  incredible. 

In  short  phrase,  the  restraints  of  modern  civilization  were 
burst  on  the  resurgence  of  primitive  man.  Honorable,  kindly, 
fastidious,  gentle  and  reserved  spirits,  dragged  back  across 
the  ages,  lied  and  cheated,  fought  and  bullied  in  an  orgy  of 
intrigue  and  self-seeking,  of  intoxication  and  madness.  Only 
in  this  way  and  at  this  price  could  those  who  had  fared 
dehcately  and  lived  softly  endure  hardships  which  for  genera- 
tions or  centuries  had  been  removed  from  the  average  ex- 
perience of  civilization;  the  bravery  of  the  savage  emerged 
hand  in  hand  with  the  savage's  ferocity,  his  license,  his  super- 
stition,  and  his  credulity. 

Nor  is  it  all,  or  largely  gloomy.  It  is  merely  human, 
natural ;  natural  to  woodsyness.  In  reading  it  you  feel : 
■'Yes,  it  must  have  been  about  that  way."  And  when 
a  book  makes  you  feel  like  that,  it  is  pretty  certain  to 
be  because  it  is  a  good  book.  How  delicious  it  is  to 
read  such  exposures  of  our  common  nature  and  our 
common  failings,  such  reflections  of  our  little  foiljles 
of  egoism  and  vanity  as  this  description  of  the  recr.,.. 
devolution : 

The  war  lent  a  powerful  impulse  to  this  [social]  promis- 
cuity. The  old  entertaining  was  perforce  suspended;  but 
London  still  contained  several  hundred  men  and  women  who 
were  bitten  with  a  craving  to  meet  the  celebrity  of  the  hour  ; 
and  war  is  prolific  of  celebrities.  Every  day  they  threw  up 
on  the  patient  shores  of  England  the  man  who  had  invented 
the  new  collapsible  machine-gun,  the  man  who  had  dropped 
bombs  on  Bagdad,  the  man  who  knew  President  Wilson's  real 
feelings,  the  man  whose  slim  volume  of  war-sonnets  had  con- 
vulsed the  tea-tables  of  Chelsea.  Night  after  night  they  were 
to  be  met  at  dinner;  as  their  eyes  lost  the  early  dazed  look, 
they  became  men  with  a  message ;  later,  as  their  message, 
whether  on  Bagdad  or  the  White  House,  became  crisply  stereo- 
typed, they  faded  to  the  back  of  the  room  and  made  way 
for  some   one  yet  more   arresting. 

And  the  effect  on  society,  as  far  as  it  may  profitably 
be  defined?  McKenna  speaks  as  one  having  authority. 
He  knows,  it  appears.  If  he  does  not,  he  is  a  successful 
conjuror  of  appearances  into  realities  or  realities  into 
appearances,  whichever  you  will.    This  cuts: 

The  intelligent  foreigner,  revisiting  London  after  twenty 
years,  would  find  difficulty  in  discovering  the  new  great 
hostesses,  the  new  great  conversationalists,  the  wits,  the 
beauties,  even  the  eccentrics.  The  most  famous  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  is  dead;  Stafford  House  is  a  museum;  where  are 
the  new  stars  shining?  Who  are  the  successors  to  the 
"Souls"?  Among  the  authors  and  statesmen,  the  artists  and 
actors,  the  soldiers  and  musicians,  the  journalists  and 
financiers  of  the  day  there  is  abundant  wisdom  and  wit,  theii 
women  are  sometimes  radiantly  beautiful :  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  more  than  six  of  the  younger  generation 
whose  force  of  personality  or  strength  of  lung  could  prevail 
over  the  clatter  of  a  society  wherein  a  machine-gun-fire  of 
colloquialisms,  Robeyisms  and  the  signs  and  countersigns  of 
an  exotic  group  do  duty  for  intellect.  Not  until  society  has 
subdivided  into  manageable  groups  will  a  single  weak  human 
voice  be  able  to  make  itself  heard ;  and,  until  it  is  less 
blatantly  vulgar,  it  would  be  surprising  if  a  voice  worth  hear- 
ing cared  to  try. 

In  the  reaction  of  the  war  nothing  seems  to  matter.  The 
argot  of  London  varies  from  week  to  week,  like  the  style  of 
dressing  and  dancing;  but  the  atmosphere  is  the  same,  the 
restlessness  is  the  same,  the  mad  striving  after  effect  is  the 
same,  the  want  of  purpose  is  the  same  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  money  and  energy  demanded  of  such  a  life  are 
justified  by  the  tepid,  flat  pleasure  which  they  purchase.  In 
ten  years  London  has  become  steadily  and  uncaringly  more 
greedy  and  vulgar.  Breeding  is  a  memory  of  childhood;  man- 
ners grew  blunt  and  were  discarded  during  the  years  between 
the  South  African  war  and  1914;  happiness  has  been  lost  to 
view  in  the  hunt  for  distraction;  and  success  is  measured, 
arithmetically,  by  invitations. 

Any  writer  trying  to  deal  with  the  flow  of  events 
knows  that  the  meanest  thing  to  look  up  is  the  thing 
that  happened  a  few  weeks  back.  Any  historian  knows 
that  the  meanest  history  to  try  to  trace  is  that  of  a 
few  years  ago,  before  sources  have  been  classified  and 
digested.  This  book,  delightful  in  style,  invigorating 
in  treatment,  is  particularly  a  book  of  the  recent, 
baffling  period  we  dimly  and  confusedly  remember.  Its 
presentation  is  a  real  service  to  tho.se  seekiug  to 
understand  their  times — the  madness  "yesterday's  mad- 
ness did  prepare" ;  to  mangle  old  Omar  a  bit.  For 
England,  for  the  world,  this  is  a  transitional  period;  so 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  state  the  conclusion.  But  a 
finale  says :  "One  movement  is  ended.  An  intenncszo 
is  playing,  perhaps  is  already  drawing  to  a  close.  Soon 
the  new  movement  will  begin." 

The  reader  of  this  book  is  going  to  enjoy  some  in- 
teresting hours. 

While  I  Remember.  By  Stephen  McKenna.  New 
York :  The  George  H.  Doran  Company ;  $5. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  famous  diamonds 
of  the  world:  (1)  the  Braganza,  (2)  the  Dudley,  (S)' 
the  Florentine,  (4)  the  Great  Mogul,  (5)  the  Hope. 
(6)  the  Koh-i-nur.  (7)  the  Nassac.^S)  the  Orloff.  (9) 
the  Pigott.  (10)  the  Pitt  or  Regent,  ("ll)  the  Sancv. 
(12)   the  Shah,   (13)   the  Star  of  the  South. 


Boston  Hydrographic  Ofiice  reports  show  that  ice- 
bergs this  year  have  drifted  unusually  far  south,  having 
been  sighted  fifty  miles  off  the  westboimd  transatlantic 
shipping  lane. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  -week 
ending  June  3.  1922  (five  days),  were  $116,- 
500.000:  for  the  week  ending  June  4,  1921 
ifive  days),  $108,300,000  :  a  gain  of  $8,200,000. 


For  the  first  time  since  early  last  fall  the 
market  has  had  a  full  three-point  reaction,  as 
measured  by  the  even  figures  of  the  average 
price  swings  of  twenty-five  industrial  stocks. 
And,  at  the  time  this  is  being  written,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  likely  that  a  further  reaction,  to 
correct    a    temporarily    over-bought    situation 
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within  the  market,  is  due,  says  Forbes  Maga- 
sine. 

Stocks  were  definitely  headed  for  what 
promised  to  be  a  sharp  setback  when  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Bethlehem-Lackawanna 
merger,  with  hints  that  Lackawanna  was  to 
be  taken  in  at  a  price  far  above  its  market 
level,  concentrated  buying  in  Lackawanna  and 
a  half  a  dozen  other  independent  steels. 
Brisk  run-ups  in  these  stocks — the  movement 
ran  to  more  than  twenty  points  in  Lacka- 
wanna   Steel   in   two    sessions — brought   about 
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some  new  buying  in  various  parts  of  the  list 
and  also  drove  some  timid  shorts  to  cover. 
But,  after  the  fireworks  were  over,  there  were 
no  indications  that  the  position  of  the  nmin  | 
body  of  stock  had  been   changed. 

A  reaction  at  this  time  could  bring  the 
average  of  industrials  down  to  between  SS 
and  90  without  in  any  way  suggesting  a  re- 
versal of  the  trend.  In  fact,  if  the  current  I 
reaction  gains  any  headway,  the  market 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  show-  much  resist- 
ance before  the  level  of  late  March  and  early 
April  is  again  reached. 
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But  the  speculator  for  a  long  pull  should 
resolve  to  hold  througli  any  reaction  which 
may  possibly  come  at  this  time,  confident  that 
considerably  higher  prices  will  be  reached  be- 
fore the  dull,  hot  days  of  midsummer  put  a 
natural  check  upon  dealings.  And,  further,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  every  bull  year 
prices  normally  make  their  highs  in  the  fall 
market.  And,  if  one  sells  now  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  reaction  that  may  not  materialize, 
there  may  be  the  aisagreeable  aftermath  of 
having  to  buy  back  at  higher  levels. 

The  purpose  in  attempting  to  forecast  the 
possible  extent  of  the  reaction  which  may 
follow  the  spring  bulge  is  to  forewarn  those 
who  are  holding  speculative  stocks  that  they 
may  be  armed  with  confidence  to  "sit  tight." 
Only  traders  who  are  close  to  the  market 
should  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the  set- 
back by  getting  out  of  stocks  with  the  idea 
of  repurchasing  lower. 

Of  course,  any  reaction  that  may  follow 
the  halt  in  the  upward  movement  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  more  pronounced  in  some  groups 
of  stocks  than  in  others,  just  as  the  forward 
movement  has  been  more  extensive  in  some 
groups  than  in  others.  There  has  also  been 
considerable  discrepancy  in  price  movements 
within  certain  groups.  For  instance,  in  the 
motors,  Studebaker  has  gone  far  ahead  of 
Maxwell  "A"  and  "B,"  Chandler,  General 
Motors,  and  Hupp.  Crucible  has,  until  lately, 
lagged  behind  the  other  steel  shares.  Prob- 
ably stocks  like  Baldwin  Locomotive,  Corn 
Products,  and  Studebaker  have  been  tempo- 
rarily distributed  by  pools  which  expect  to 
repurchase   on   recessions. 

And  there  are  a  number  of  stocks  which 
might  easily  move  counter  to  a  reactionary 
movement  in  other  parts  of  the  list.  U.  S. 
Realty  &  Improvement,  for  instance,  has  just 
issued  its  1921  earnings  statement  showing 
earnings  of  nearly  $17  a  share.  In  the  last 
two  years  fully  %3Z  a  share  has  been  earned 
on  this  stock,  and  the  outlook  for  its  real 
estate  holdings  and  building  operations  is  so 
bright  that  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  pres- 
ent prices  adequately  discount  conditions. 

Sears-Roebuck  has  risen  but  little  above  its 
record  low.  although  mail  order  sales  are  im- 
proving from  week  to  week  and  the  outlook 
is  for  a  gradual  return  to  large  profits  and 
high  selling  prices  for  this  issue. 

The  leather  business  has  so  recently  re- 
covered from  severe  depression  that  Central 
Leather  has  not  yet  attracted  enough  con- 
fident buying  to  lift  the  shares  out  of  the 
distinct   bargain    class. 

Likewise,  .American  Can.  Endicott-Johnson, 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric.  Associated  Dry  Goods, 
Westinghouse  Electric.  Certain-Teed  Products, 
National  Lead,  International  Cement,  Ameri- 
can Cotton  Oil,  and  American  Linseed  may 
all  go  higher  on  actual  or  prospective  earn- 
ings, or  on  developments  known  to  affect  them 
favorably.  These  special  movements  on  the 
up-side  may  occur  before,  during,  or  after  any 
reaction  that  may  now  depress  the  main  body 
of    stocks. 

In  addition  to  the  reopening  of  the  mines 
and  the  definite  signs  of  hardening  in  the 
price  of  copper  metal  as  bull  arguments  on 
the  copper  stocks,  there  may  before  long  be 
injected  into  the  general  market  situation  for 


these  shares  the  favorable  factor  of  an  Allied 
loan  to  Germany.  Germany  used  to  buy  a 
verj'  large  proportion  of  the  copper  exported 
from  the  United  States  before  the  war,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  her  supplies  of  the  metal  have 
been  more  than  partially  replenished  since 
1918.  Among  the  copper  and  other  metal  and 
mining  stocks  there  may  be  mentioned  Ana- 
conda, Butte  &  Superior,  Chino,  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  Chile,  Kennecott,  Inspiration,  Ray, 
Utah,  International  Nickel,  Jjome  Mines,  and 
Mclnt^-re    Porcupine. 

Among  the  rails,  Pittsburgh  &  West  Vir- 
ginia, New  Haven,  and  Southern  Pacific  have 
stood  out  during  recent  reactionary  sessions. 
Pittsburgh  &:  West  Virginia  has  been  favored 
partly  because  its  coal  subsidiary  operates 
non-union  mines,  now  on  full  time ;  New- 
Haven  has  been  bought  because  of  the  im- 
proved earnings  outlook,  due  to  lower  ope- 
rating expenses  and  an  adjustment  of  freight 
rates  on  shipments  handled  in  conjunction 
with   roads  west  of  the   Hudson  River. 

It  is  probable  that  when  the  market  starts 
up  again — if  the  reaction  does  run  true  to 
form — railroad  stocks  will  have  a  more  promi- 
nent part,  first,  because  investment  buying, 
finding  the  yield  of  high-grade  bonds  fully 
adjusted  to  current  money  market  conditions, 
will  turn  first  to  old-line,  dividend-paying 
rails,  and,  second,  because  earnings  results 
promise   to   be   sufficiently  attractive  to   invite 
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4.    MARKETABILITY 


Although  of  less  importance  than  Credit  of 
Issuer,  Safety  of  Principal,  and  Stability  of 
Income,  a  good  bond  should  be  readily  sal- 
able in  case  the  investor  wishes  to  convert 
it  into  cash  at  any  time  prior  to  maturity. 

This  feature  is  realized  by  selecting  bonds 
which  are  either  dealt  in  on  some  exchange 
or  which  are  dealt  in  with  sufficient  fre- 
quency elsewhere  to  insure  a  market  being 
maintained  for  them. 

We  stand  ready  at  all  times  to 
consult  with  you  as  to  the  proper 
investment  of  your  surplus  funds. 
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speculative  buj-ing  based  on  hopes  of  dividend 
resumptions  and  increases,  and  the  starting  of 
payments  on  some  stocks  which  have  so  far 
made  no  distributions  t->  stockholders.  Such 
stocks  as  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  preferred, 
St.  Louis  Southwestern  preferred,  and  Mis- 
souri Pacific  preferred,  for  instance,  are  likely 
to  go  on  the  dividend  list  before  long  if  earn- 
ings hold  up,  and  such  stocks  as  Chesapeake 
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&  Ohio  and  Lehigh  Valley  are  in  line  for  divi- 
dend increases. 

The  oil  stocks  have  had  a  substantial  ad- 
vance, and,  judging  from  the  market  follow- 
ing that  they  have  gained  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  bull  market  of  1933,  they  are  likely  to 
play  a  large  part  in  the  secondary  advance 
of  early  summer  and  probably  also  in  the  fall 
rise.  Pacific  Oil,  California  Petroleum,  Asso- 
ciated Oil,  and  Standard  Oil  of  California 
have  been  the  leaders  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
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and    all    have   possibilities    of    a    considerable 
further  advance  when  conditions  are  right. 


Trade  reviews  from  practically  all  sections 
of  the  country  are  of  a  distinctly  hopeful  na- 
ture, says  the  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings  in  its 
May  monthly  review.  Retail  business  is  gen- 
erally better,  although  considerably  retarded 
by  the  cold  weather  which  continued  late  into 
the  spring.  Many  commodities  are  at  higher 
prices  than   they   were   a   short   time   ago   and 
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the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  an 
association  of  employers,  reports  early  this 
month  that  slight  wage  increases  have  taken 
place  in  several  industrial  centres,  brought 
about  partly  by  improved  conditions  in  the 
plants  concerned,  and  partly  by  an  increased 
demand  for  labor.  In  the  industrial  sections 
of  the  Middle  West  a  shortage  in  some  classes 
of  skilled  workers  is  appearing  and  wage  re- 
ductions in  factories  and  mills  are  becoming 
less  frequent,  indicating  that  wages  in  most 
of  these  industries  are  now  about  at  a  level  in 
keeping  with  prevailing  living  costs.  A  most 
encouraging  feature  in  the  situation  is  the 
general  belief  that  price  levels  have  touched 
bottom  figures,  and  that  such  adjustments  as 
may  be  made  henceforth  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  stabilization,  with  upward  tendencies 
rather  than  lower. 

The  improvement  of  trade  in  the  past  three 
months  has  given  rise  to  some  unduly  bright 
forecasts,  but  these  boom  prophecies  are  the 
offspring  of  hope  rather  than  of  sound 
reasoning.  A  conservative  analysis  of  the 
situation  creates  a  doubt  as  to  our  ability  to 
maintain  for  long  any  considerable  expansion 
beyond  our  present  rate  of  industrial  output. 
When  we  reach  the  point  where  production 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  domestic  con- 
sumers we  will  still  be  considerably  below 
the  peak  activity  for  industry,  and  if  maxi- 
mum capacity  is  to  be  realized  and  maintained 
we  must  find  and  establish  strong  foreign 
markets  to  absorb  our  surplus.  As  a  creditor 
nation,  when  we  sell,  some  means  of  payment 
must  be  arranged,  and  as  yet  no  method  has 
been  established  for  financing  that  part  of 
our  trade  which  requires  long  credits.  Many 
plans  have  been  proposed,  but  the  machinery 
for  long-term  commercial  loans  is  still  lacking. 
The  prospect  of  large  imports  to  offset  large 
exports    is    one    wnich    fills    the    country    with 
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alarm,  and  a  tariff  bill  to  protect  us  against 
this  calamity  is  pending.  And  there  you  are 
— no  imports,  no  exports — no  exports,  limited 
production  —  limited  production,  restricted 
activity — with  full  prosperity  still  waiting. 


The  William  R.  Staats  Company  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  syndicate  offering  a  new  issue  of 
$5,500,000  Sperry  Flour  Company  first  mort- 
gage 6  per  cent,  sinking  fund  gold  bonds,  due 
June  1,  1942,  price  98j4  and  interest,  yielding 
6.10    per    cent. 

These  bonds,  in  the  opinion  of  counsel,  will 
be  a  direct  obligation  of  the  company  and 
will  be  secured  by  an  absolute  first  mortgage 
on  all  fixed  assets  now  owned  or  hereafter 
acquired.  The  fixed  assets  of  the  company 
have,  according  to  an  appraisal  made  in  1930 
by  the  American  Appraisal  Company  to  which 
is  added  the  value  of  properties  acquired  sub- 
sequent to  the  above  appraisal,  a  reproduction 
value  of  $13,501,491  and  a  sound  value  of 
$11,289,631.  In  addition  to  the  above,  net 
current  assets  as  shown  by  the  consolidated 
balance  sheet  as  of  April  30,  1922,  amount  to 
$4,235,955.57.  . 

In  order  to  handle  the  increasing  business 
of  the  securities  department  of  the  American 
National  Bank  its  stockholders  have  brought 
into  existence  an  affiliated  corporation,  to  be 
known  as  the  American  National  Company, 
which  is  capitalized  for  $200,000,  and  whose 
shares  are  owned  by  the  stockholders  of  the 
American  National  Bank. 

The  new  company  will  occupy  quarters  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
Building,  adjacent  to  the  banking  room,  and 
its  actual  operations  will  date  from  June  1st. 
Its  diretcors  are  P.  E.  Bowles,  George  U. 
Hind,  John  A.  Britton,  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  F.  A. 
Soraers,  William  Thomas,  O.  D.  Jacoby, 
George  N.  O'Brien,  Roger  Sherman,  and  B. 
B.  Brown.  The  officers  will  be  :  P.  E.  Bowles, 
president ;  John  A.  Britton,  vice-president ; 
George  M.  Bowles,  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer ;  Roger  Sherman,  secretary;  B.  B. 
Brown,   manager. 

The  American  National  Company  will  pur- 
sue the  policy  of  handling  the  same  conserva- 
tive investment  securities  that  have  been 
handled  in  the  past  by  the  American  Na- 
tional Bank.  , 

George  H.  Burr  &  Co.  are  off^ering  the 
Amalgamated  Sugar  Company  first  (closed) 
mortgage  7  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  due  April 
1,  1937.  Price,  100  and  interest,  yielding  7 
per  cent.  The  Amalgamated  Sugar  Company 
is  engaged  in  one  of  the  basic  and  essential 
industries  and  ranks  among  the  six  largest 
beet-sugar  producing  and  refining  companies 
in  the  United  States.  These  bonds  are  a 
direct  first  mortgage  on  assets  valued  at  more 
than  $10,000,000,  comprising  refining  plants, 
sites,  farm  lands,  irrigation  systems,  etc.  An- 
nual net  earnings  for  the  last  twelve  years 
average     over    one     and    three-fourths    times 
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vestment conditions.  You  can  never  tell  when  an 
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There  are  other  features  of  our  complete  service 
to  the  investor  which  is  at  your  command.  Our  rep- 
resentatives and  executives  will  be  pleased  to  consult 
or  communicate  with  you  regarding  any  investment 
information  you  may  desire,  and  continue  to  keep 
you  fully  informed  thereof,  by  messenger,  telephone 
or  private  wire  at  our  expense.  Eastern  trading  ac- 
counts will  be  carried  on  a  conservative  basis. 
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annual  interest  charges  on  these  bonds.  An- 
nual sinking  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase   of   bonds    in   the   open    market,    not   to 
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tion of  the  bond  house. 

The  clients  of  BIyth,  Witter 
&  Co.  have  come  to  place  a  fine 
faith  in  the  integrity  and  con- 
servatism of  our  underwritings. 
They  know  that  every  bond  we 
sell  must  measure  up  to  high 
standards  of  safe  investment — 
for  otherwise,  we  would  not 
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bonds  for  you  to  buy.  An  in- 
quiry places  you  under  no  obli- 
gation. 
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exceed  the  callable  price,  or  for  calling  aaine 
at  105  and  accrued  interest,  is  provided  in 
an  amount  of  $200,000  per  annum,  com- 
mencing April  1,  1924.  This  sinking  fund 
payment  will  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  all  dividends  paid  on  the  common  stock 
during  the  life  of  these  bonds. 


The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  are 
offering  the  unmatured  portion  of  an  issue  of 
Logan  Municipal  Irrigation  District,  Logan 
County,  Colorado,  6  per  cent,  bonds  at  prices 
to  yield  6%  per  cent.  This  district  was 
formed  and  the  bonds  issued  in  1911,  at  which 
time  the  entire  issue  was  purchased  by  a  large 
Colorado  institution  and  held  by  them  for 
investment  until  purchased  by  the  local  house. 
The  bonds-  were  sold  to  provide  the  cost  of  a 
storage  reservoir,  supplementing  the  direct 
flow  then  being  obtained  from  the  Platte  River. 
The  system  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
proven  highly  successful,  as  shown  by  the 
increased  crop  returns,  values,  and  popula- 
tion since  its  installation.  All  the  land  with- 
in the  district  is  highly  cultivated,  the  average 
holding  being  but  ninety-one  acres.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  about  3600  and  the 
district  adjoins  the  city  of  Sterling  with  a 
1930   census   of   6500. 

The  lands  within  the  Logan  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict have  an  appraised  value  of  $1,715,625. 
The  assessed  valuation  is  $940,810,  while  the 
bonded  debt  is  only  $444,000 — about  one- 
fourth  of  the  conservative  value  of  the  lands. 

These  bonds,  maturing  from  1923  to  1931, 
are  offered  at  prices  to  yield  6>4  per  cent., 
income  tax  exempt. 


BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


Geary,  Meiggs  &  Co.  have  moved  into 
larger  quarters  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the 
new  California  Commercial  Union  Insurance 
Building,  owing  to  the  demands  of  increasing 
business. 

It  is  announced  also  that  William  Neilson 
has  been  admitted  to  the  company  as  a  part- 
ner. For  some  years  he  has  been  associated 
"  with  Bond  &  Goodwin  &  Tucker.  Inc.,  and 
last   year   he    managed    the    Oakland    office    of 

that  firm. 

■*♦•- 

A  book  of  memoirs  written  by  the  ex-Crown 
Prince  of  Germany  has  been  published  in  the 
United  States  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
has  also  been  brought  out  simultaneously 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other  coun- 
tries. The  book,  which  has  been  written  by 
the  ex-Crown  Princes'  own  hand  during  his 
exile  in  Holland,  describes  his  home  and 
school  life,  his  military  training,  his  experi- 
ences at  court,  and  his  visits  to  foreign  royal- 
ties, among  them  Queen  Victoria,  the  Czar, 
Abdul  Hamid  of  Turkey,  Archduke  Ferdinand 
of  Austria,  and  King  Edward  of  England. 
He  expresses  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  lat- 
ter, both  as  ruler  and  man.  Part  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  part  the  ex-Crown  Prince 
played  in  the  war,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  Verdun  drive.  One  of  the  many 
surprising  revelations  of  the  book,  which,  the 
publishers  say,  is  written  with  evident  sin- 
cerity, is  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  ex- 
Crown  Prince's  character.  Publication  of 
these  memoirs  is  said  to  have  been  forbidden 
by  the  ex-Kaiser,  and  this  may  have  been  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  book  very  openly 
criticizes  his  policies  and  character.  The  lack 
of  sympathy  between  father  and  son  is  evi- 
dent, according  to  the  Scribners. 
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Admirers  of  M.  Maeterlinck  have  won- 
dered why,  in  an  era  more  interested  in  the 
mystic  than  any  other  of  modern  times,  the 
great  Belgian  researcher  has  been  silent.  Be- 
fore the  war  his  was  practically  the  only  au- 
thoritative and  dignified  voice  lifted  in  the 
interests  of  the  uncanny.  Not  that  M. 
Maeterlinck  was  or  is  an  advocate  for  psy- 
chical manifestations.  His  peculiar  merit  has 
been  the  conjunction  in  one  mind  of  the  ag- 
nostic and  the  experimenter.  His  mind  is 
both  skeptical  and  open — a  truly  remarkable 
condition.  For  most  skeptics  are  like  the 
famous  atheist  who  believed  in  no  God  and 
worshipped  him.  The  average  skeptic  is  so 
proud  of  his  superior  mental  position  that 
he  will  not  risk  his  balance  by  investigation; 
but  M.  Maeterlinck  is  the  true  agnostic.  He 
holds  no  brief  for  either  side,  but  takes  all 
the  evidence  and  weighs  it.  However,  his 
bolts  on  the  subconscious  mind,  forward  mem- 
ory, etc.,  and  the  sort  of  manifestation  that 
M.  Flammarion  and  M.  Richet  are  now  pre- 
senting to  an  astonished  world  were  shot 
long  ago  in  "The  Unknown  Guest,"  "The 
Double  Garden,"  and  several  others.  Evi- 
dently the  Belgian  researcher  does  not  believe 
in  repetition.  But  those  early  books  with  a 
scientific  attitude  toward  the  mysterious 
should  now  receive  a  belated  popularity. 
Maeterlinck's  new  book  is  of  a  philosophical 
rather  than  a  psychological  nature.  "The 
Great  Secret"  (The  Century  Company;  $2)  is 
rather  a  history  of  man's  attempt  to  explain 
the  inexplicable.  It  is  a  history  of  religion 
and  a  history  of  human  thought,  incredible  as 
it  seems,  compressed  into  less  than  300  pages. 
Incidentally,  it  appears  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  The  Darwinian  theory 
crops  up  6000  years  ago  in  the  Brahman  Law 
of  Manu ;  and  Paracelsus,  the  mediaeval  meta- 
physician, held  that  the  subconscious  was  the 
seat  of  all  human  ailments — did  M.  Coue  get 
a  tip  from  him,  we  wonder?  In  short,  "The 
Great  Secret"  is  warranted  to  give  one  a 
great  deal  of  information  of  the  sort  the  pro- 
fessional philosopher  has  a  monopoly  on  and 
to  clarify  one's  chaotic  conceptions  of  early 
psychology.  

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  has 
caused  the  revival  of  the  short  story — perhaps 
one  should  say  the  acceleration  of  the  short 
story.  The  habitual  reader  of  magazine 
fiction  may  stare,  aghast,  but  the  facts  remain 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  short  story — 
the  commercial  and  the  genuine — and  that 
more  and  more  first-class  writers  are  writing 
short  stories  or  publishing  old  short  stories 
than  ever  before.  Dickens.  James,  Kipling, 
and  Wells  wrote  tales,  but  with  the  exception 
of  Kipling  they  never  modeled  them  on  the 
accepted  short-story  model  of  today.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  growing  influence  of  the  Russians 
and  the  French,  masters  of  the  genre,  even 
though  America  claims  priority  with  Poe. 
More  likely,  the  public,  surfeited  with  the 
sameness  of  novels,  has  turned  for  relief  to 
the  more  various  material  of  the  briefer  form 
of   fiction. 

Two  collections  of  short  stories  have  ap- 
peared during  the  week  that  reach  a  high- 
water  mark  in  this  field — "The  Garden 
Party,"  by  Katherine  Mansfield  (Knopf),  and 
"The  Hounds  of  Banba,"  by  Daniel  Corkery 
(Huebsch;  $1.50").  The  latter  are  Sinn  Fein 
tales  of  present-day  Ireland  of  which  one  can 
only  say  they  are  perfect.  They  pull  the 
short  story  back  to  its  proper  boundaries,  the 
history  of  an  incident.  As  the  material  is 
dramatic  and  presumably  veracious,  and  as 
Mr.  Corkery's  style  is  of  the  superb  order 
that  conceals  art  and  becomes  a  veritable 
medium,  there  is  really  nothing  more  to  be 
said  than  to  recommend  "The  Hounds  of 
Banba." 

"The  Garden  Party"  is  a  very  different 
thing,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  interest  more 
people  than  the  stories  discussed  above.  In 
fact  Miss  Mansfield's  stories  could  be  taken 
as  the  exact  antithesis  of  David  Corkery's. 
Where  his  are  in  perfect  technique  of  the  es- 
tablished form  and  depend  for  their  interest 
on  pure  action  and  for  their  beauty  on  fault- 
less style.  Miss  Mansfield's  have  an  icono- 
clastic technirjue  and  a  rather  consciously 
beautiful  stj'le.  Action  is  practically  nil. 
The  unusual  quality  of  this  young  English 
writer's  work  is  that  she  does  not  "compose" 
her  material.  She  is  not  concerned  with  plot. 
The  result  is  that  her  stories  have  a  remark- 
able vraisemblance  to  life.  Miss  Mansfield's 
stories  have  the  air  of  saying,  "If  this  were  a 
novel  it  would  end  thus  so  :  since  it  is  not  it 
>,\von't  end  at  all.  Things  rarely  do  in  life." 
All  Ihis  means  that  her  work  has  an  ex- 
traordinary freshness  and  originality,  not  the 
hectic  originality  of  a  Poe  or  even  an  Arthur 
Machen.  Miss  Mansfield's  head  is  screwed  on 
all  right.  But  she  has  had  the  inspiration  to 
write  of  things  as  they  really  appear  to  her, 
and  the  result  is  charming.  It  is  probably 
unique    in    character    in    English    fiction. 

R.   G. 


Wilfrid  Ewart's  war  story,  "Way  of  Revela- 
tion," recently  published  by  the  Putnams,  has 
sold  12,000  copies  in  England. 


Notea  of  BookB  and  Authors. 

It  is  rumored  that  Elizabeth  of  "German 
Garden"  fame  is  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  a  long  novel.  When  Elizabeth  wrote  her 
first  best-seller  she  was  the  Countess  von 
Arnim  and  now  she  is  the  Countess  Russell. 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  is  contributing  a 
poem.  Professor  Allan  Marquand  a  story  of 
the  monument,  and  Professor  Thomas  J.  Wer- 
tenbaker  an  account  of  the  battle  for  a  book 
in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Princeton 
and  the  erection  of  the  Princeton  battle  mon- 
ument. The  monument  will  be  unveiled  on 
June  9  by  President  Harding,  and  the  book 
will  be  published  this  summer  by  the  Prince- 
ton University  Press. 

Harrison  Rhodes'  satirical  novel,  "High 
Life,"  which  McBride's  published  a  year  ago, 
will  soon  be  produced  as  a  play,  with  Henry 
Miller,  Blanche  Bates,  and  Ruth  Chatterton  in 
the  leading  roles.  The  dramatic  version  of 
the  story  has  been  prepared  by  A.  E.  Thomas. 

About  five  years  ago  a  schoolmaster  in  a 
little  village  in  Scotland  sat  down  and  told 
all  he  knew  and  all  he  thought  about  educa- 
tion as  it  is  practiced  in  his  country.  His 
confession,  which  was  published  as  "A  Domi- 
nie's Log,"  scored  somewhat  of  a  sensation  in 
both  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  eventu- 
ally caused  the  dismissal  of  the  author,  A.  S. 
Neill.  N"ow  Mr.  Neill  has  come  forward  with 
a  new  book.  "A  Dominie  in  Doubt"  (Robert 
M.  McBride  &  Co.),  in  which  he  reflects  upon 
Freud,  socialism,  the  human  race,  and  recon- 
siders his  opinions  on  education  in  the  same 
delightfully  casual  manner  which  distinguished 
his  first  book. 

"The  Life  of  the  Scorpion,"  by  Jean  Henri 
Fabre,  completing  the  great  French  natu- 
ralist's Souvenirs  cntomologiques,  is  an- 
nounced for  publication  this  fall.  Thirteen 
volumes  devoted  to  the  spider,  the  fly,  to 
wasps,  beetles,  and  other  insects,  have  pre- 
ceded this  work.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  will  pub- 
lish the  book. 

Miss  Nora  Heald  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed dramatic  critic  of  the  Daily  Mail. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  first  time  that  a  woman 
has  held  such  a  position  on  the  staff'  of  a 
London  daily  newspaper.  Miss  Heald  is  one 
of  two  clever  sisters  of  the  late  Ivan  Heald, 
a  well-known  British  humorist  who  was  killed 
during  the  war. 

A  "Portrait  of  George  Moore  in  a  Study  of 
His  Work"  has  been  written  by  John  Free- 
man and  was  published  by  the  Appletons  last 
week.  Mr.  Freeman  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  younger  English  poets,  and  has 
))een  a  winner  of  the  Hawthornden  prize. 
He  has  succeeded  in  this  study  of  George 
Moore  in  presenting  a  combination  of  biog- 
raphy and  literary  estimate  which  makes  alto- 
gether delightful  reading  and  which  forms  a 
clear  estimate  of  the  Irish  novelist  and  his 
works.  George  Moore's  life  has  been  pictur- 
esque and  his  tendency  towards  reminiscence 
affords  a  biographer  a  wealth  of  material. 
Mr.  Freeman  proves  himself  a  discerning 
student  of  the  man  and  work,  and  the  portrait 
is  a  complete  one,  from  the  Irish  childhood, 
through  French  student  years,  through  the 
days  in  London,  the  contact  with  famous  men 
and  women,  and  with  such  movements  as  the 
Celtic  Revival.  The  value  of  the  volume  is 
enhanced  by  the  bibliography  of  the  works  of 
George  Moore,  compiled  by  Mr.  Henry  Daniel- 
son,  and  the  list  of  values  of  the  Moore 
editions. 

Apropos  of  the  large  sales  that  are  blessing 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Kennan's  "Life  of  Har- 
riman,"  an  English  weekly  says :  "It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  English  readers  take  little 
interest  in  biographies  of  successful  business 
men.  One  remembers  half  a  dozen  books  of 
the  sort  which  have  been  reviewed  all  right 
and  yet  have  not  sold.  There  was  even  the 
case  of  a  memoir  of  that  remarkable  creature 
of  South  African  mining,  Barney  Barnato.  In 
America  it  seems  to  be  different,  for  a  New 
York  publisher  who  is  in  London  just  now 
says  that  a  life  of  Harriman,  the  railroad 
builder,  is  having  a  really  large  circulation. 
Possibly  this  may  partly  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  George  Kennan,  who  once 
exposed  the  atrocities  of  Siberian  penal  servi- 
tude,  has  written  it." 

Thomas  Burke,  the  author  of  "Limehouse 
Nights,"  has  a  new  London  book  of  yarns 
ready  for  publication.  Mr.  Burke  has  been  in- 
vited by  Charlie  Chaplin  to  visit  the  screen 
comedian  in  Los  .A.ngeles.  Mr.  Burke  reports 
that  he  would  like  to  accept,  but  can  not. 
"It  is,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  "the  hardest  thing 
in  the  world  for  me  to  make  a  short  railway 
journey  at  home."  The  prospect  of  a  week 
at  sea  and  another  week  trans-America  makes 
Mr,   Burke   shudder  with   apprehension. 

Adventures  Magacine  has  selected  Arthur 
D.  Howden  Smith,  war  correspondent,  lec- 
turer, historian,  author  of  "The  Doom  Trail" 
(Brentano's),  as  one  of  nine  men  to  take 
charge  of  the  exploring  expedition  to  be  con- 
ducted   in    conjunction    with    the    forthcoming 
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expedition  of  Yale  University.  Mr.  Smith  is 
polishing  up  that  1740  muzzle-loading  musket 
which  was  one  of  the  inspirations  of  "The 
Doom  Trail." 

An  interesting  little  story  attaches  to  "Ma 
rie  Chapdelaine,"  the  French-Canadian  story 
published  some  time  ago  by  Macmillan.  Two 
Canadian  men  of  letters,  Sir  Andrew  Mac 
Phail  of  Montreal  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Blake  of 
Toronto,  decided  joinly  to  translate  Louis 
Hemon's  story  into  English.  To  this  end  they 
divided  it  between  them,  chapter  by  chapter, 
but  when  they  compared  their  translations 
they  found  they  would  not  join.  One  ren- 
dering held  closely  to  Hemon's  French  text, 
while  the  other  gave  it  a  free  rendering.  The 
consequence  is  that  there  are  two  good  Eng- 
lish translations  of  a  very  good  book. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Ki«l  and  Jutland. 
It  is  a  novel  experience  to  read  a  book  in 
which  the  term  "enemy"  refers  to  the  Allied 
nations  of  the  late  war.  The  novelty  may  be 
enjoyed  by  reading  "Kiel  and  Jutland,"  by 
the  German  commander  Georg  von  Hase,  first 
gunnery  officer  of  the  DerfHinger.  This  re- 
markable book,  which  is  translated  by  Arthur 
Chambers  and  F.  A.  Holt,  and  published  by 
the  eminent  English  house  of  Skeffington  and 
by  our  American  publishers,  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  shows  how  far  we  have  come  from  the 
heated  propaganda  days  of  the  war.  Com- 
mander von  Hase's  book  is  written  as  a  de- 
fense of  the  German  nation.  Theoretically 
its  popularity  should  be  a  test  of  the  validity 
of  peace  and  of  our  present  neutrality; 
actually,  it  is  hard  to  approach  the  book  with 
an  unbiased  mind.  Nevertheless  "Kiel  and 
Jutland"  has  its  historic  interest.  It  would 
be  important  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
it  furnishes  the  bona  fide  German  attitude. 
We  have  been  told  by  travelers  in  the  Teu- 
tonic countries  that  the  Germans  consider 
themselves  a  wronged  and  maligned  people. 
Commander  von  Hase  bears  out  the  statement. 
He  says :  "In  relating  events  from  my  old 
professional  days  my  aim  is  to  do  something 
towards  filling  young  Germany  with  the  same 
pride  in  our  Fatherland  which  inspired  us 
grown-ups  before  we  had  to  draw  our  sword 
against  a  world  of  enemies.  It  was  with  that 
proud  feeling  that  we  were  in  no  way  in- 
ferior to  any  nation  upon  earth  that  we 
fought  during  four  long  years  and  stepped 
from  victory  to  victory  until  we  finally  col- 
lapsed when  men  of  our  own  race,  essentially 
un-German,  knocked  our  weapons  out  of  our 
hands    in    the    moment    of   betrayal."      Truly, 


an  impassioned  appeal  which  should  stir  all 
hearts ! 

"Kiel  and  Jutland"  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  the  first  being  devoted  to  a  history  of 
"Kiel  Week,"  which  the  Germans  and  the 
English  celebrated  amicably  together  in  June, 
1914,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Eu- 
ropean war  and  during  which  the  murder  at 
Serajevo  occurred.  The  second  part  is  a  Ger- 
man history  of  the  battle  of  Skagerrak,  where 
Von  Hase  "had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  to  take  a  personal  part 
in  every  phase  of  the  action,  and  thus  played 
a  decisive  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  two 
English  battle-cruisers,  Queen  Mary  and  In- 
vincible." 

Kiel  and  Jutland.  By  Commander  Georg  von 
Hase.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $6. 


The  Lova-Stor?  of  Allette  Brunion. 
The  eternally  interesting  problem  of  di- 
vorce and  the  eternally  monotonous  triangle 
motif  are  the  bases  of  "The  Love-Story  of 
Alielte  Brunton,"  by  Gilbert  Frankau.  The 
chief  difference  between  tnu  novel  and  most 
of  its  genre  is  that  Mr.  Frankau  has  written 
it  as  a  sincere  plea  for  divorce.  His  argu- 
ment for  divorce  as  an  inevitable  attending 
evil  of  our  civilization  is  unanswerable  on  the 
case  he  presents.  And  doubtless  his  repre- 
sentation of  present-day  English  society  is 
authentic.  Devotees  of  realistic  problem 
novels  will  enjoy  "The  Love-Story  of  Aliette 
Brunton,"  as  it  is  well  written  and  has  the 
legal  variety  of  verisimilitude  without  which 
a  novel  on  divorce  would  be  sadly  lacking  in 
atmosphere. 

The  Love  Story  of  Aliette  Bkunton.  By  Gil- 
bert Frankau.  New  York :  The  Century  Com- 
pany; $2.  ^ 

A  Short  History  of  American  Literature. 

A     very     valuable     and     incidentally     inex- 


Piston 
clearances  / 

4/1232  of  an  inch  "W^jen  cdd 
jVifioo  gfg„  i„ci,  under  fire 

An  automobile  engine  having, a  4"  bore  will 
have  when  cold  a  clparance  between  its  pistons 
and  cylinders  of  approximately  4/1000  of  an 
inch.  When  the  same  engine  has  been  heated 
to  operating  temperature,  this  clearance  will 
have  decreased  75  ^c,  or  to  l/lOOO  of  an  inch. 

Likewise,  a  main  crankshaft  bearing  having  a 
clearance  of  about  l'/2/lOOO  of  an  inch  when 
cold,  will  show  a  decrease  in  this  clearance  at 
operating  temperature  to  less  than  ^/lOOO  of 
an  inch. 

All  oils  lose  viscosity,  that  is,  they  become 
lighter  in  body  when  subjected  to  the  heat  of 
engine  operation. 

An  analysis  of  Zerolene  shows  that  the  differ- 
ences in  its  body  at  the  various  engine  temper- 
atures, from  cold  to  operatiffig  temperature, 
fellow  in  close  relation  the  decrease  in  bearing 
clearances. 

The  right  body  at  all  operating 
temperatures 

For  this  reason  Zerolene  oils  have  at  all  engine 
temperatures  exactly  the  required  body  to 
splash  and  flow  freely  into  the  fast-moving, 
small-clearance  bearings  to  provide  an  ad- 
equate film  of  lubricant. 

Because  of  their  "oiliness,"  Zerolene  oils  cling 
to  bearing  surfaces,  and  at  the  same  time  offer 
in  themselves  a  minimum  of  resistance  to  the 
engine  povrer  going  to  the  driving  wheels. 
For  this  reason  they  give  perfect  lubrication 
and  permit  the  development  of  the  maximum 
power,  speed  and  gasoline  mileage  of  the  car. 
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pensive  handbook  of  American  literature  has 
recently  been  edited  by  Messrs.  Trent.  Er- 
skine,  Sherman  and  Van  Doren.  It  is  based 
on  the  reliable  "Cambridge  History  of  Ameri- 
can Literature,"  but  is  compactly  issued  in 
one  volume  and  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  college  students.  However,  it  is  an 
admirable  reference  work  for  any  one  not 
possessed  of  the  longer  four-volume  "Cam- 
bridge History."  The  editors  of  both  works 
are   the   same. 

A  Short  History  of  American  Literatuhk. 
Edited  by  William  Peterfield  Trent,  John  Erskinc. 
Stuart  P.  Sherman,  and  Carl  Van  Doren.  New- 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons;    $3.75. 


Thre*  Juvenl1«  Books 

Among  Little,  Brown  &  Co.'s  attractive 
juvenile  publications  are  the  two  boys'  books. 
"Ted  and  the  Telephone,"  by  Sara  Ware  Bas- 
sett,  and  "Drake  and  the  Adventurers'  Cup," 
by  Isabel  Hornibrook.  The  former  of  these 
is  volume  three  in  the  Invention  Series. 
"Drake  and  the  Adventurers'  Cup"  is  the 
fourth  volume  about  Lonny  Drake,  boy  scout, 
whose  career  at  Maunsert  Academy  is 
chronicled   in   the   present   volume. 

"Plays  for  School  and  Camp,"  by  Katharine 
Lord,  is  a  solution  of  the  class  play  prob- 
lem. The  six  plays  here  reproduced  are  all 
within  the  acting  and  producing  scope  of  the 
average  group  of  youngsters,  though  two  of 
them  have  been  professionally  produced  in 
New  York.  The  collection  should  prove  a 
boon  to  teachers  looking  for  plays  of  simple 
settings   and   suitable   material. 

Ted  and  the  Telephone.  By  Sara  Ware  Eas- 
sett.  Drake  and  the  Adventurers'  Cup.  By 
Isabel  Hornibrook.  Plays  for  School  and  Camp. 
By  Katharine  Lord.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;    $1.65,    $1.75,    and    $1.50    respectively. 


N*w  Beoka  Recelvad. 
What   Timmy    Did.      By   Mrs,    Belloc  Lowndes. 
New  York:   George  H.   Doran  Company;  $1.75. 
A  mystery  story. 

Joining  in  Public  Discussion.  By  Alfred 
Owight  Sheffield.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company;     $1.25. 

A  study   in  effective  speechmaking. 

A  Short  History  of  American  Literature. 
Edited  by  William  Peterfield  Trent,  John  Erskine, 
Stuart  F.  Sherman,  and  Carl  Van  Doren.  New 
York;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;   $3.75. 

Rased  upon  the  Cambridge  History  of  American 
Literature. 

Everyday  Uses  of  English.  By  Maurice  H. 
Weseen.  New  York:  Thomas  Y,  Crowell  Com- 
pany;   $2. 

A   reference  book  for  office  and   classroom. 

The     Personal     Touch.      By     Emma     Beatrice 
Brunner.     New  York:  Brentano's;  $1.90. 
A    mystery    story. 

Tramping  with  a  Poet  in  the  Rockies.  By 
Stephen  Graham.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.; 
$3. 

A  tramping  tour  undertaken  by  Stephen  Graham 
and  Vachel    Lindsay. 

Jessica's  Book.      By   William  Van   Wyck.     Lon- 
don:  Selwyn   &  Blount. 
Verse. 

The  Immigration  Problem.  By  Jeremiah  W. 
Jenks  and  W.  Jett  Lauck.  New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company;  $3. 

The  fifth  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  brought 
up  to  date. 

Hay-Fever.      By    William    C.    Hoilopeter,    M.    D. 
New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company;  $2. 
Its  prevention  and  cure. 

The    Hounds    of    Banba.      By    Daniel    Corkery. 
New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.;  $1.50. 
Irish    short   stories. 

Shall  It  Be  Again?     Bv  John  Kenneth  Turner. 
New   York:    E.  W.  Huebsch,   Inc.;   $2.50. 
A   discussion   of  the   next   war. 

The  Crystal  Coffin.  By  Maurice  Rostand. 
New   York:    Robert  McBride  &   Co.;   $2. 

A  novel.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Alys 
Eyre   Macklin, 

Indelible.  By  Elliot  H.  Paul.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Miffiin  Company;  $1.75. 

"A  story  of  life,  love,  and  music  in  five  move- 
ments." 

Drake  and  the  Adventurer's  Cup.  By  Isabel 
Hornibrook.  New  York:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
$1.75. 

For  boys  of  twelve  and  more. 

The    Gray    Phantom's    Return.       By    Herman 
Landon.     New  York:   W.  J.   Watt  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
A  detective  story. 

The  Valley  of  Content.     By  Blanche  Upright. 
New  York:   W\   J.    Watt  &   Co.;    $1.90. 
A  novel. 

The     Shriek.      By     Charles     Somervillc.      New 
York:    W.   J.  Watt   &    Co.:    $1.25. 
.-V  satirical  burlesque. 

'Brokfn    Stowage,'      By   David   W,    IUmic.      New 
York:    E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 
Sea  sketches. 

The  Detour.     By  Owen  Davis.      Boston:    Little. 
Brown  &   Co.;    $1.50. 
\  play  in  three  acts. 

Eight  Comedies  for  Little  Theatres.  By  Per- 
cival  Wilde.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

Little  Theatre  Classics.  Adapted  and  edited 
by  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Tr.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;    $2. 

Volume  IV  of  this  series. 

Plays    for    School    and    Camp.       By    Katharine 
Lord.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
For  boys  and    girls  ten  to    fifteen. 

Character     Revelations    of    Mind    and    Body. 
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By    Gerald    Elton    Fosbroke.      New    York:    G.    P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

"A  statement  of  methods  for  the  study  of  the 
indications  of  character  which  are  built  into  the 
face   as  a  result  of  mental   and  bodily   reactions." 

The    Exemplary    Theatre.      By    Harley    Gran- 
ville-Earker.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $2. 
Tht   basis  of  the  theatre's  use  to  society. 

The   City   of  Fire.      By  Grace  Livingston  Hill. 
Philadelphia:   J.    B.    Lippincott  Company;   $2. 
A  novel. 

Europe  in   Convalescence.     By  Alfred  E.  Zim- 
mern.      New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $2.50. 
An  analysis  of  post-war  Europe. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newlywed,  in  fitting  up  their 
apartment,  will  do  well  to  scrutinize  closely 
the  furniture  they  buy,  and  especially  any  car- 
pets "made  in  Germany,"  says  the  New  York 
Tribune.  It  is  reported  that  many  carpets 
coming  from  Germany  are  made  of  paper  and 
the  imitation  is  so  perfect  that  it  is  difficult 
to  detect  it.  A  great  number  of  so-called 
leather  objects  are  also,  it  appears,  made  of 
compressed  paper,  and  the  public  takes  it  for 
real  leather  because  it  has  its  color  and 
grain ;  moreover,  most  of  these  articles  have 
been  impregnated  with  a  chemical  product 
which  gives  the  odor  of  leather.  Nor  is  that 
all.  Many  neckties  of  "knitted  silk"  are  in 
reality  paper,  and  the  German  chemists  have 
succeeded  in  imparting  to  them  the  softness 
of  silk,  so  that  at  a  distance  one  is  easily 
deceived.  Germany  also  manufactures  a 
linoleum  which  is  a  paper  composition 
treated  with  creosote.  Apparently,  paper  is 
still  plentiful  and  cheap,  in  spite  of  the 
amount  used   for  money. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  forty  years 
from  1880  to  1920  the  annual  value  of  Ameri- 
can farm  products  increased  from  $-44  to  $185 
per  capita.  Some  of  this  rise  is,  of  course, 
due  to  the  falling  value  of  money. 
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ELSIE  AND   HER  GANG. 

Some  girl,  that  Elsie !  Any  girl  that  can 
capture  the  public  as  Elsie  Janis  has,  with  her 
fresh,  spirited,  delightfully  individualistic 
comedy,  has  accomplished  a  feat.  For  tea 
years,  at  least,  she  has  been  a  great  favorite. 
And  her  service  as  an  entertainer  to  the  sol- 
dier boys  during  the  war  did  the  rest,  ^\'e 
found  then  that  she  is  the  real  article,  and 
when  she  comes  out  and  "makes  a  little  talk," 
preceding  the  show,  the  fact  is  again  demon- 
strated.    Elsie  is   all   wool   and   a  yard   wide. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  of  human  traits 
is  that  sense  of  genuineness  that  Elsie  Janis 
conveys.  I  have  never  seen  the  comedienne 
an>-\vhere  except  on  the  stage,  but  I  know,  I 
feel  absolutely  certain,  that  off  it,  in  spite 
of  the  success  she  has  made  of  her  life,  in 
spite  of  the  frightful  tendency  of  human  na- 
ture to  swell-headedness  that  follows  success, 
Elsie  Janis  is  too  busily  engaged  work- 
ing, obser\-ing,  recording,  and  playing  to  be 
too  much  engrossed  with  herself.  She  has  the 
observant  eye,  the  mind  that  retains,  the 
face,  the  voice,  the  slender,  wir>',  graceful, 
naturally  dancing  body  that  express.  In  fact. 
Elsie  Janis  has  actually  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing artistn'  in  musical  comedy,  for  she 
herself  is   an   artist. 

Let  me  see,  what  do  they  call  the  show?  I 
have  to  pause  and  look  at  ray  programme. 
Just  "Elsie  Janis  and  Her  Gang,"  the  piece 
being  a  sequence  of  vivid  impressions  strung 
on  the   frailest  of  connecting  threads. 

But  that  doesn't  make  any  difference,  for 
the  impressions  are  verj'  vivid.  The  show 
begins  conventionally,  with  an  array  of 
"eight  bobs" — eight  bobbed  little,  young, 
smiling  fledglings  all  of  a  size.  They  are  the 
regular  thing,  but  neither  Elsie  nor  her  gang 
are. 

The  gang  consists  of  fourteen  young  men 
who  are  not  at  all  of  the  chorus  man  stripe. 
They  look  different.  In  fact,  like  Elsie,  they 
give  you  a  strong  impression  of  being  the  real 
article.  Thej'  are,  the  majority  of  them,  tall, 
fine,  husky,  athletic-looking  chaps.  They  sing 
well,  carry  themselves  well,  can  toss  off  a 
comedj'  sttmt,  a  chorus,  a  dance,  any  old 
thing  that's  asked  for,  in  first-rate  st>']e,  and 
one  sees  at  a  glance  that  they  are  sure  to 
carry  flapper  scalps  by  the  hundred ;  more 
than  is  good  for  them. 

The  piece  is  full  of  prettj-  little  snatches  of 
haunting  sentiment  set  to  the  sweetest,  most 
wistful  of  tuneo.  Elsie  Janis'  voice  is  small 
— she  makes  a  joke  or  so  about  it — or  else  she 
has  a  cold,  but  whatever  she  sings  she  endues 
with  art.  She  is,  of  course,  the  central  mo- 
tive, but  she  gives  the  others  plent\-  of  stage 
centre,  especially  Gus  Shy,  a  human  cork 
whose  humor  is  as  irrepressibly  efferv^escent 
as  his  dancing,  which  has  a  qualitj'  of  amaz- 
ingness,  it  is  so  incredibly  light,  swift,  sure, 
and  instinctively  witt>-.  Yes,  Gus  can  be 
witty  with  his  balancing  muscles  and  his  thews 
and  sinews  as  well  as  with  his  tongue. 


One  comedian  will  assure  a  musical  comedy 
of  success,  and  here  we  have  this  bom  fun- 
maker  backing  up  the  queen  bee  in  her  busy 
hive  of  artistically  created  impressions. 

Elsie  Janis  is  the  kind  of  player  who 
stamps  herself  on  the  consciousness  so  deeply 
that  as  I  write  I  can  hear  the  soft,  humorous, 
ingratiating  voice,  and  see  the  big  blue  flash 
of  her  rolling  eyes  that  occasionally  comes 
as  startlingly,  when  she  is  making  her  point, 
as  the  sudden  white  flash  of  an  alternating 
beacon  on   a   lighthouse. 

The  most  remarkable  effect  she  achieved 
was  as  Mimi  in  the  Montraartre  scene,  in 
which  she  gave  her  tour  de  force,  depicting 
Mimi  as  a  Normandy  girl  who  has  become  a 
sort  of  queen  of  the  Apache  group  that  con- 
sorts in  a  low,  thievish  dive.  Chester  Grady, 
an  athletic  six-footer  of  a  handsome  counte- 
nance, played  the  dandy,  the  kingpin  of  the 
group,  and  made  a  striking  figure.  But  the 
song  that  Elsie  Janis  sang,  depicting  her 
thralldom  to  the  pitj-ing  young  American 
chivalry-  who  would  rescue  her  from  her 
slaverj',  was  a  gamut  of  emotions  and  really 
most  beautifully  executed.  She  sang  it  in 
extremely  creditable  French,  and  when  she 
relapsed  into  English  in  the  scene  her  sug- 
gestion of  Frenchiness  of  character  and 
speech    was    excellently    done. 

As  a  variant  to  the  submissive  Mimi,  held 
in  the  ages-old  spell  of  yearning  love  to  her 
master,  was  the  previous  picture  of  the 
spimki'  young  bride,  spilling  a  lot  of  beans 
when  she  faces  the  possibility  of  her  bride- 
groom having  a  past. 

Then  there  were  quantities  of  other  taking 
scenes ;  eighteen  all  told,  every  one  of  them 
leaving  some  kind  of  aftermath ;  reminiscent 
laughter,  or  delight  in  Jerrien  Thayer's  sweet, 
haunting  voice,  or  pleasure  in  dancing  that 
was  professional  skill  plus  natural  effer- 
vescence ;  or  an  occasional  flash  of  drama. 

And  Elsie  Janis,  it  seems,  has  worked  up 
the  whole  thing,  collected  the  "gang,"  trained 
them  in  their  specialties,  written  the  plotless 
but  eminently  entertaining,  untitled  frame- 
work of  the  show,  and  is  the  core  and  centre 
of  the  whole  affair.  It — the  show — is  sid 
generis,  and  so  is  the  company;  leaving  out 
the  "eight  bobs,"  who  have  the  usual  musical- 
comedy  choral  qualifications ;  pretty  faces, 
pretty  smiles,  pretty  teeth,  pretty  legs,  flat, 
childish  A-oices. 

Although  in  her  preliminary  address  Elsie 
Janis  deprecates  the  idea  that  their  show  is 
expensively  gotten  up  in  regard  to  costumes 
and  scenery,  there  are  a  number  of  ingenious 
and  highly  entertaining  novelties  in  the  show 
which  contain  the  element  of  surprise,  while 
several  of  the  sets,  notably  those  of  Honey- 
moon Cottage  and  the  Kingdom  of  Discon- 
tent have  more  than  a  flavor  of  poetic  beauty. 

San  Franciscans,  by  the  way,  will  enjoy 
Elsie  Janis'  very  clever  impersonation  of 
Ethel  Barrj-more's  characteristically  drawling, 
throaty  utterance,  having  seen  that  fascinating 
lady  so  lately — and  there  were  others ; 
notably  one  of  Sam  Bernard. 

Miss  Janis  expresses,  in  a  note  on  the  pro- 
gramme, her  gratitude  to  Messrs.  Finck, 
Simon,  and  Ivan  for  supplying  the  music  to 
several  of  the  numbers,  but  it  seems  that 
this  versatile  humorist  is  responsible  for 
some  of  it,  the  sum  total  of  impressions 
leaving  us  with  the  conviction  that  though 
she .  is  versatile  she  can  shine  brilliantly  in 
everj'  specialty-  she  undertakes. 


AMERICANIZING  FRENCH  PLAYS. 


Ever  since  Margaret  Anglin's  last  season  in 
San  Francisico.  when  she  played  "Lady  Win- 
dermere's Fan."  "The  Trial  of  Joan  of  Arc." 
and  "The  Woman  of  tJronze,"  she  has  been 
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having  a  prolonged  and  financially  successful 
tour  with  the  latter  play. 

It  is  by  Kistemaeckers,  the  Belgian  play- 
wright, who  is  something  of  a  melodramatist. 
Miss  Anglin  had  the  original  play,  "La 
Rivale,"  altered  to  suit  American  standards, 
and  as  it  now  stands  it  is  theatrically  ef- 
fective, hut  totally  devoid  of  the  acute  psy- 
chology' which  Bataille  develops  in  all  of  his 
plays. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  Henry  Miller 
had  the  success  of  "The  Woman  of  Bronze" 
in  mind  when  he  chose  the  Bataille  play, 
and  hoped  to  parallel  its  financial  success. 
He  has  with  "La  Tendresse"  a  much  pro- 
founder  exploration  into  the  depths  of  hu- 
man nature  to  work  on  than  was  the  case 
with  '*The  Woman  of  Bronze,"  yet  perhaps 
the  veo'  meretriciousness  of  the  situations  in 
that  play,  and  a  certain  sensationalism  of 
treatment,   caused  its  success. 

At  any  rate  it  yielded  Miss  Anglin  her 
financial  thews  and  sinews  when  she  occasion- 
ally refreshed  herself  with  a  representation 
of  the  historical  Joan  of  Arc  piece,  or  with 
a  return  to  her   favorite  Greek  drama. 

"The  Woman  of  Bronze,"  however,  is  now 
slated  for  a  vacation,  or,  perhaps,"  permanent 
retirement.  Miss  Anglin  having  sailed  for 
Greece,  probably  to  rest  her  wearied  soul  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  pure  and  noble  lines 
of  Grecian  architecture,  and  perhaps  to  cull 
an  impression  or  two  which  will  bear  fruit 
in  future  representations  of  the  Greek  trage- 
dies. 

In  the  meantime  we  shall  follow  with  keen 
interest  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Bataille 
play.  It  has  situations  totally  foreign  to 
American  ideas:  that,  for  instance,  in  which 
Barnac  wrestles  with  his  grief  after  the  part- 
ing from  his  faithless  mistress,  regarded, 
meanwhile,  with  the  deepest,  most  respectful 
sympathy  by  his  two  friends;  all  three  men 
long  past  their  youth. 

It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  parallel 
the  situation  in  an  American  play.  Imagine 
any  famous  American  author — Barnac  was  a 
famous  author — accepting  the  sympathy,  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  of  his  compas- 
sionate friends.  Or  take  some  prominent 
business  man,  or  a  hard-headed  scenario 
writer,  and  imagine  them  wearing  the  willow 
for  a  faithless  love.  No  man  in  America 
would  be  allowed  to  witness  that  especial 
brand  of  grief  except  a  newspaper  reporter, 
who  would  be  granted  his  immemorial  right  to 
make   copy   and    capital   of   it. 

But  San  Francisco  audiences  accepted  the 
enchanting  Marthe,  in  spite  of  her  tempera- 
mental irregularities.  So  now  it  remains  to 
be  seen  how  New  Yorkers  will  take  to  her. 

I  don't  believe  that  all  of  our  innocent 
American  auditors  fully  grasped  the  meaning 
of  that  scene,  in  the  extremely  French  and 
intensely  interesting  second  act;  the  one,  I 
mean,  with  young  D'Ablincourt ;  a  scene 
which  ser\-ed  as  a  sidelight  upon  Marthe's 
character,  so  gayly  warmed  and  lighted  by  the 
mere   joy   of   living. 

The  handsome,  ingenuous  boy  served  as  a 
passing  lure.  Marthe,  French  to  the  finger- 
tips, tasted  the  fugitive  joy  of  that  encoun- 
ter ;  tasted  it  fully,  and  then  the  youth  was 
gracefully  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
things ;  for  the  moment ;  for  there  were  other 
fish   to  fr\'. 

Ruth  Chatterton  is  not  an  actress  of  strong 
self-consciousness,  and  tnerefore  the  real 
meaning  of  the  encounter  was  not  fully  de- 
veloped as  it  would  have  been  on  the  French 
stage,  gracefully  and  prettily  though  the 
scene  was  presented. 

For  I  find  that  I  do  not  agree  with  those 
who  have  accepted  Marthe  as  a  semi-conven- 
tional figure  of  the  drama.  There  is  noth- 
ing whatsoever  conventional  about  Marthe ; 
not  even  her  dalliances  in  the  primrose  path  ; 
for  Bataille  does  not   do  things  that  way. 


LE  VOYAGE  DE  M.  PERRICHON. 


The  spring  season  of  La  Gaiete  Fran^aise, 
our  local  French  theatre,  which  is  cherished 
as  a  proud  possession  both  by  its  French  and 
its  American  clientele,  ended  with  five  gala 
performances  of  the  ever-famous  Labiche 
comedy.  I  call  them  gala  performances  be- 
cause of  the  unusualh-  large  attendance  at 
each  representation,  and  because  of  the  fresh 
and  hilarious  enjoyment  of  the  overflowing 
audiences. 

"Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon,"  long  estab- 
lished as  a  classic  because  of  the  genial 
philosophy  of  life  underlying  its  large  and 
tolerant  humor,  as  well  as  its  wholesome 
gayetj-,  has  never  lost  its  hold  on  French 
theatre-goers,  so  amusingly  and  gayly  does  it 
make  a  comedy  presentation  of  the  foibles  of 
human  vanity.  It  still  receives  periodic  rep- 
resentation at  the  Comedie  Frangaise  on 
some  of  those  regular  occasions  when  it  is 
recognized  that  the  famous  classics,  serious 
or  otherwise,   are  due  to  have  their  turn. 

It  is  a  play  that  is  always  read  and  studied 
by  students  of  French,  and  hence  Americans 
in  the  delightfully  responsive  audiences  at  La 
Gaite  Frangaise  enjoyed  with  hilarity  scenes 
and  situations  that,  for  the  first  time,  they 
experienced  the  delight  of  seeing  enacted  on 
the  stage. 

Which,  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  suc- 


cess of  the  two  Moliere  pieces  recently  pre- 
sented at  this  theatre,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  regular  revivals  of  the  more  famous 
French  classics  are  apt  to  receive  enthusiastic 
support  both  from  the  Franco-American  and 
American  patrons  of  La  Gaite  Frangaise. 

The  comedy  was  presented  with  spirit  and 
zest  by  the  French  company,  M.  Ferrier 
taking  the  lead  with  an  amusing  characteriza- 
tion of  Papa  Perrichon  that  abounded  with 
the  spirit  of  lively  burlesque,  the  other  players 
adhering  more  closely  to  the  conception  of  a 
group  of  the  prosperous  bourgeoisie  out  for  a 
sedate  but  enjoyable  holiday.  The  two  young 
suitors  were  verj'  satisfactorily  represented. 
^I.  Frediani's  amiable  romanticism  of  style 
making  due  contrast  to  the  roguishly  shrewd 
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and  flavor. 
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Defeating  the 
Drought 


San  Francisco's  water  supply 
must  be  brought  from  semi-arid 
regions  at  some  distance  from  the 
City. 

It  is  necessary,  for  safety,  to 
store  sufficient  water  to  satisfy  the 
City's  demands  for  three  years, 
without  replenishment  to  the  reser- 
voirs from  rainfall  during  this 
period. 

The  Spring  Valley  system  has 
been  built  up  in  response  to  this  ne- 
cessity. 

During  the  past  four  5-ears  a  pro- 
tracted drought  made  conditions 
verj-  trying  for  this  company  which 
is  charged  with  the  administration 
of  your  water  supply. 

Storage  of  water  was  greatly  de- 
pleted. 

All  the  storage  is  in  the  San  Ma- 
teo or  peninsular  branch  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

The  peninsular  storage  reservoirs 
could  be  kept  full,  drought  or  no 
drought,  if  more  water  could  be  im- 
pounded in  the  Alameda  branch  and 
there  were  more  pipe-line  capacit>' 
to  bring  it  to  the  peninsular  storage 
resenoirs. 

That  is  to  say.  increasing  the 
height  of  Calaveras  Dam  in 
southern  Alameda  County  so  as  to 
about  double  all  of  the  present 
available  storage  capacity-  of  the 
system,  and  building  a  new  aque- 
duct from  the  Alameda  branch  to 
Crystal  Springs  Reservoir  in  San 
Mateo  Count>".  would  prevent  a  se- 
ries of  drj-  years  from  endangering 
the   supply. 

This  work  is  now  under  way  as 
the  result  of-  a  decision  of  the  Rail- 
road Commission,  the  unanimous 
action  of  the  Board  of  Super\'isors, 
and  the  cooperation  of  this  com- 
pany. 
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knowledge  of  life  so  aptly  conveyed  by  M. 
Puttaert.  Miss  Madeleine  Gray  gave  a  suit- 
ably conventional  representation  of  a  Labiche 
"jeune  fille  bien  elevee,"  and  Miss  Laurence 
Pechin,  departing  from  the  foolish  conception 
of  the  mother  of  a  girl  of  twenty  looking 
sixty,  presented  an  animated  impersonation 
pf  Perrichon's  commonsensical  wife,  making 
her  a  comely  matron  of  the  prosperous  bour- 
geoisie. 

Other  members  of  the  company  did  good 
work,  R.  Mercier  making  something  of  a  hit 
as  the  physically  imposing  commandant,  and 
M.  Fallon  and  Gustave  Lechten  competently 
rounding  out  the  cast  of  principals. 

La  Gaite  Fran(;aise  will  not  reopen  until 
October,  M.  and  Mme.  Ferrier,  accompanied 
by  a  few  young  players,  having  planned  a  trip 
to  Mexico,  where  they  will  give  both  concerts 
and  plays  in  French.  They  will  depart,  how- 
ever, with  the  agreeable  consciousness  of 
having  had  a  verj'  successful  wind-up  to  their 
season,  and  of  having  attracted  quite  dis- 
tinguished company  to  the  theatre  at  the  final 
representation ;  for  several  eminent  artists 
were  there  who  are  to  figure  in  the  Stanford 
Stadium  operatic  festival,  and  people  also 
recognized  the  familiar  features  of  Governor 
Stephens  and  his  wife. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Tigers  with  a  Taste  for  China. 

A  British  official  writes  in  the  Asia  Maga- 
zine:  "Once  during  my  residence  as  a  gov- 
ernment officer  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  I  was 
watching  coolies  clearing  the  jungle  for  a 
house  that  was  being  built  on  a  hill  just 
above  mine.  Suddenly  I  heard  an  unusual 
hubbub,  and,  looking  up,  saw  a  black  panther 
loping  away  with  a  Chinaman  in  his  mouth. 
Chinese  coolies  could  seldom  be  brought  to 
believe  in  the  reality  of  dangers  from  ani- 
mals that  they  looked  on  as  only  cats  of  ab- 
normal dimensions.  I  saw  this  valor  of  igno- 
rance tragically  illustrated  one  day  when  I 
took  some  police  out  to  help  me  track  a  tiger 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  many  lives.  From 
a  too  distant  eminence  we  soon  caught  sight 
of  a  Chinaman,  slowly  strolling  along,  suck- 
ing a  piece  of  sugar-cane.  Out  sprang  the 
tiger,  but  missed  his  mark,  the  back  of  the 
man's  head.  Without  any  acceleration  of 
pace,  the  coolie,  merely  withdrawing  the  cane 
from  his  mouth,  waved  at  the  tiger  and 
'shished'  him  away.  The  whole  manceuvre 
took  a  second,  and  the  tiger  disappeared. 
Concealed  in  the  jungle,  hov/ever,  he  silently 
followed  alongside  the  path  and,  round  a  far- 
ther turn  of  this  zigzag  road,  he  made  an- 
other and  more  accurate  spring,  and,  carrying 
the  Chinaman  with  him,  vanished  once  more. 

"At  a  certain  place  where  a  gang  was  as- 
sembled for  work,  a  man-eater  used  to  take 
a  Chinaman  each  evening  after  dark  from 
almost  the  same  spot.  This  continued  for 
some  time.  Learning  of  it,  the  superintendent 
of  police,  Captain  Syers,  our  great  shikari, 
dressed  as  a  Chinaman  and  nightly  patrolled  the 
road.  Malays  laughed,  saying,  'Of  course  the 
tiger  knows  all  about  it.'  They  believed  that 
the  tiger  possessed  supernatural  intelligence. 
And  it  certainly  seemed  that  he  did,  for  after 
many  nights  without  sleep,  the  sportsman, 
who  had  never  had  the  slightest  indication  of 
a  tiger's  presence,  gave  up  and  went  home. 
The  evening  of  his  departure  that  tiger  car- 
ried off  another  Chinaman  from  the  same 
spot." 

^•* 

A  new  light  is  thrown  on  the  ancient  con- 
troversy regarding  the  home  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  by  Harold  H.  Bender's  study, 
recently  published  by  the  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press.  The  author  is  professor  of 
Indo-Germanic  philology  at  Princeton,  and 
the  solution  offered  in  "The  Home  of  the 
Indo-Europeans"  is  a  linguistic  one. 


Hail  insurance  began  in   1880,  by  a  mutual 
company  of  Connecticut  tobacco  growers. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE 
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ELSIE  JANIS 

and  HER  GANG 
in  A   BIG  MUSICAL  SHOW 
June  19— "MR.  PIM  PASSES  BY." 
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"da'il"*  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    25c    TO    $1.25 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN  DRESS 
CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE, 

The  Columbia  Theatra. 

"Mr.  Pim  Passes  By"  will  be  seen  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  Monday,  June  19th,  for  a 
limited  engagement.  This  is  the  first  Milne 
comedy  to  come  to  San  Francisco,  and  is 
accounted  the  best.  It  is  presented  here  by 
A.  L.  Erlanger  w-ith  the  entire  original  New 
York  company,  headed  by  Laura  Hope  Crews 
as  Olivia.  Associated  with  Miss  Crewes  in 
the  leading  roles  are  Dudley  Digges  as  George 
Marden,  Erskine  San  ford  as  Mr.  Pim, 
Leonard  Mudie  as  Brian,  Alison  Bradshaw  as 
Dinah,  Augusta  Haviland  as  Lady  Marden, 
and  Madeline  Barr  as  Anne. 

There  are  no  problems  in  "Mr.  Pirn  Passes 
By."  It  is  just  good  fun.  The  story  of  the 
play  concerns  the  casual  visit  of  the  elderly 
and  forgetful  Mr.  Pim  to  the  quiet  Marden 
household  in  England.  A  chance  remark  he 
makes  spreads  consternation,  for  it  would  in- 
dicate that  the  delightful  Olivia  Marden  was 
a  bigamist,  much  to  the  horror  of  her  emi- 
nently respectable  husband,  George  Marden. 
In  the  end  it  appears  that  Mr.  Pim  had  made 
a  mistake,  but  the  complications  that  ensued 
enabled  the  matchmaking  Olivia  to  obtain  her 
husband's  consent  to  the  marriage  of  her 
niece  to  a  rising  young  artist.  "Mr.  Pim 
Passes  By"  is  in  three  acts,  with  the  scenes 
laid  in  the  English  country  home  of  George 
Marden  on  a  day  in  July.  Its  success  has 
been  far  out  of  the  ordinary.  Seldom  has  so 
thoroughly  entertaining  a  comedy  been  set  be- 
fore  delighted   theatre-goers. 

Elsie  Janis  and  her  gang  continue  at  the 
Columbia  next  week. 


Tha  Orphaum  Next  ^Veek. 

Singer's  Midgets  are  a  circus,  an  extrava- 
ganza, an  athletic  exhibition,  and  a  fashion 
parade  all  in  one,  presented  by  thirty  diminu- 
tive men  and  women,  *,vhose  height  ranges 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-nine  inches  and 
whose  weight  runs  from  twenty-eight  to  sixty 
pounds.  They  are  assisted  in  turn  by  three 
elephants,  twenty-two  ponies,  one  midget  lion, 
three  deer,  thirty  dogs,  four  monkeys,  one 
pig,  one  midget  donkey,  three  canary  birds, 
and  a  clever  "sleeve"  Pekingese.  Ned  Way- 
burn,  director  of  musical  spectacles,  staged  the 
production,  while  Joseph  Urban,  first  of 
scenic  artists  in  America,  designed  and  exe- 
cuted the   elaborate   settings. 

Grace  Nelson  is  an  American-made  prima 
donna  who  has  an  abundance  of  stage  pres- 
ence and  a  gracious  personality.  She  sings 
with  ease  and  grace  with  a  voice  of  wide 
range  and  bell-like  clearness. 

"Salvo"  is  a  simultaneous  discharge  of  artil- 
lery. Savo  is  the  artilleryman  who  sets  off 
this  particular  salvo  and  the  charge  is 
screams.  To  state  the  case  simply,  Jimmy 
Savo,  assisted  by  Joan  Franza,  presents  "A 
Salvo  of  Screams."  He  is  a  droll,  eccentric 
comedian. 

Niobe  is  an  attractive  young  woman  who, 
in  her  glass  aquarium,  disports  herself  with  a 
flock  of  fish,  doing  many  things  under  water 
which  they  can't  even  attempt.  Her  voice  is 
quite  audible  in  all  parts  of  the  theatre, 
though  she  is  submerged.  No  mechanical  de- 
vice or  illusion  is  employed  in  this  exhibition. 

George  Barr  McCutcheon's  story,  "Ander- 
son Crow,  Detective,"  was  one  of  the  best 
sellers,  and  through  Jack  ("Rube")  Cliiford, 
Crow  is  becoming  a  stage  favorite.  Mr. 
Clifford  is  a  character  actor  who  specializes 
in  "rube"  types.  His  Station  Agent  in  "Jas- 
per Junction"  was  a  high  light  in  rural  char- 
acterization and  his  portrayal  of  Anderson 
Crow,  detective,  is  as  good  a  piece  of  char- 
acter acting. 

Lola  and  Senia  are  as  fine  a  pair  of  dance 
artists  as  the  Orpheura  has  seen  in  many  a 
day.  Trained  in  the  continental  schools  of 
Europe,  their  work  is  the  height  of  artistry 
with  all  the  fire  and  passion  of  the  Russian 
dancer. 

Paul  Decker  and  his  company  in  their  com- 
edy "I  Heard ! ! !"  will  remain  for  a  second 
week. 


Professor  Wilde  Hart  delivered  in  London 
the  other  day  a  lecture  on  the  redrawing  of 
the  maps  of  Europe  and  took  the  occasion  to 
relate  some  delightful  anecdotes,  which  testi- 
fied to  the  almost  incredible  ignorance  of 
the  experts  who  played  the  part  of  amateur 
diplomatists  at  the  Entente  conferences. 
Thus  he  told  how  an  English  personality  of 
high  rank,  in  the  course  of  a  conference  of 
the  Allies,  in  all  earnestness  advised  the 
Italian  delegates  to  export  to  England  large 
quantities  of  bananas  as  a  means  of  raising 
the  rate  of  foreign  exchange.  Another  of 
these  wise  men  couiu  not  be  convinced  that 
Danzig  was  not  in  the  Mediterranean.  One 
of  the  members  of  the  English  cominission  in 
Upper  Silesia,  Professor  Hart  declared,  was 
appointed  to  this  office  because  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  languages. 
"They  probably  assumed,"  the  lecturer  ex- 
plained, "that  Upper  Silesia  was  situated  in 
Asia  Minor." 


Existing  coal  mines  in  this  country  can 
produce  from  700.000,000  to  900.000,000  tons 
a  year. 


THE  STEEL  WORKERS'  DAY. 

In  addressing  the  stockholders  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chair- 
man of  the  board,  made  this  statement  on  the 
subject  of  the  working  day: 

"I  think  I  ought  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
twelve-hour-day  question.  As  always,  this  has 
been  a  very  difficult  one.  As  you  know,  it 
has  been  our  policy  for  years  to  elimi- 
nate long  hours,  long  turns,  and  the  seven- 
day  week.  The  seven-day  week  was  discon- 
tinued long  since,  and  the  fact  published.  In 
the  early  part  of  1921  we  had  entirely  elimi- 
nated the  long  turn,  which  occurred  at  the 
time  shifts  were  made.  Between  October, 
1920,  and  March,  1922,  we  reduced  the  twelve- 
hour  men  from  32  per  cent,  of  the  workmen 
to  14  per  cent.  Those  14  per  cent,  of  course 
were  engaged  in  what  is  termed  continuous 
operations,  where  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
the  machinery  going  uninterruptedly.  There 
is  no  other  practicable  way. 

"We  would  like  and  hope  to  eliminate  all 
of  the  twelve-hour-day  work  if  practicable. 
In  the  first  place  we  meet  the  opposition  of 
the  men  themselves,  who  wish  to  work  longer 
hours  in  order  to  make  larger  compensation. 
I  have  stated  before  in  discussing  this  ques- 
tion that  twelve  hours  means  twelve  hours  a 
day  on  duty,  not  twelve  hours  continuous 
work.  About  six  hours  only  of  the  twelve 
the  men  are  actually  engaged  in  work. 

"You  may  remember  that  the  committee  of 
five  stockholders,  appointed  on  the  motion  of 
a  stockholder  several  years  ago,  in  their  final 
report  stated  that  while  they  would  like  to 
see  various  things  done  away  with,  including 
the  twelve-hour  day,  they  realized  it  would 
not  be  practicable  or  possible  'for  any  one 
employer  or  any  number  of  employers  to 
inaugurate  a  shorter  hour  system  unless  a 
similar  policy  should  be  adopted  by  all  em- 
ployers in  the  same  industry'.'  The  reason  is 
obvious :  If  one  employer  or  a  number  of 
employers  should  offer  employees  a  limited 
number  of  hours,  less  than  twelve  hours,  and 
other  employers  in  the  same  line  offered  their 
workmen  the  opportunity  of  working  twelve 
hours,  so  that  larger  earnings  would  be  re- 
ceived, the  men  would  leave  the  mills  or  the 
furnaces  of  lesser  hours  and  engage  with 
competitors  who  offered  longer  hours. 

"Many  of  the  highest  officials  of  our  cor- 
poration and  subsidiary  companies  work 
twelve  hours  a  day,  and  some  of  them  more 
than  twelve  hours.  They  are  not  harmed  by 
doing  it;  they  do  it  because  they  feel  their 
responsibility  and  they  want  to  do  the  very 
best  possible  for  the  stockholders  of  their  re- 
spective companies.  And  we  believe  the  gen- 
eral public  is  perfectly  willing  that  the  officers 
should  work  as  many  hours  a  day  as  they 
please." 

««*^ 

Nightfall  In  Africa. 

It  was  a  weird  and  isolated  place,  that  es- 
carpment, and  as  I  sat  watching  the  sun 
slowly  sink  towards  the  rim  of  the  mountain 
range  beyond  the  Rift  Valley  I  became  aware 
of  a  strange  thing,  says  Llewelyn  Powys  in 
the  North  American  Review.  It  was  as 
though  all  Africa  at  that  enchanted  hour  was 
under  some  curious  influence,  as  if  it  waited 
expectantly  with  indrawn  breath  for  this  half 
of  the  earth's  globe  to  turn  itself  once  again 
towards  the  spangled  darkness  of  ultimate 
space.    .     .    . 

With  the  coming  of  the  night  the  whole  air 
became  vibrant,  quivering,  palpitating.  From 
innumerable  minute  scaly  throats  a  song  of 
praise  rose  to  the  creator  of  the  world.  In 
shrill  and  high  tones  that  fantastical  chorus 
throbbed  and  hummed  against  my  ear  drum. 
Now  and  again  far  above  my  head  would 
sound  the  romantic  alien  call  of  some  wild 
fowl  winging  its  solitary  way  through  the 
night.     I  waited  and  waited. 

A  damp  air,  chilling  and  invisible,  rose 
from  the  lake.  It  had  about  it  the  smell  of 
thousands  of  unrecorded  years  that  had 
passed  in  quiet  procession  over  these  re- 
mote waters,  while  century  after  century 
trees  grew  to  their  prime  and  rotted  to  water- 
logged decay,  while  century  after  century  the 
bones  of  fabulous  equatorial  animals  accumu- 
lated upon  the  slimy  mud  of  the  lake's  bot- 
tom. It  had  about  it  the  smell  of  water- 
pythons,  of  incredible  Crustacea,  and  of  the 
fecund    spawn    of    insects. 

Then  suddenly,  loud  and  clear,  breaking 
in  upon  the  stillness  of  that  wide  moonlit 
stretch  of  water  till  every  flag  and  every  reed 
seemed  to  tremble,  sounded  the  harsh  note  of 
a  hungry  leopard. 


Actors  and  Statesmen. 
Our  early  Presidents  were  friends  of  the 
actors,  and  corresponded  with  them  as  well 
as  with  the  playwrights,  says  Montrose  J. 
Moses  in  the  North  American  Review.  One 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  never,  since  the 
"seventies  or  'eighties,  has  the  playhouse  in 
America  been  so  closely  in  touch  with  the 
social  life  of  the  people.  I  like  to  run 
through  Washington's  expense  book  to  meas- 
ure how  frequently  he  bought  tickets  for  the 
play ;  I  enjoy  the  correspondence  between 
John    Adams    and    our    polemical    dramatist. 


Mrs.  Mercy  Warren;  did  not  John  Quincy 
Adams  carry  on  a  spirited  debate  with  Jsmes 
H.  Hackett,  of  Falstaff  fame,  regarding  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  ?  It  was  a  known  thing 
in  those  days  for  legislatures  to  adjourn  that 
an  actor  might  be  seen  by  the  lawmakers. 
The  romance  of  the  play  in  America,  there- 
fore, is  the  romance  of  America  in  the 
making. 

— . a»» 

For  the  first  time  since  1914  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  tobacco  con- 
sumed in  France. 


^GATO  gossip' 


Is  it  or  is 
it  not? 

What's  all  this  talk 
about  "mild  Havana," 
"all  Havana  filler," 
"Havana  blend,"  and 
so  forth?  Nice  little 
phrases,  true;  but  what 
do  they  mean? 

A  cigar  is  either  dear  Ha- 
vana or  it's  something  else. 
There  aren't  many  Clear 
Havana  cigars  on  the  mar- 
ket, because  it  costs  money 
to  use  Pure  Havana  tobacco 
for  wrapper  as  well  as  filler. 

Gato  is  one  of  the  few  that 
is  made  of  100%  Havana 
tobacco  inside  and  out, — 
filler,  wrapper  and  every- 
thing.  That's  why  we  Isay, 

If  you  leant  a  Clear 

Havana  don't  buy  a 

near  Havana 

BUY  A 

GATO 

S.  BACHMAN  &  CO.,  INC. 
Pacific  Coast  Distributors 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  c 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 
SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 
Hospital  and  Sick  Room  Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 
441  Sutter  St.— Entire  Building.  Telephone 
San  Francisco,  CaL         Douglas  4017 
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"Travel  (iJithoutTrouble 

COOK'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

World  wide-  Complete— Efficient 

Inclusive  Tours  for  Individual  Travel 

arranged^  to  «tart  any  day  by 
any  route. 

Explanatory    circular    on    request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

(Est.    1841) 

Agents  for  the  best  lines  for  travel  by 
Land,  Water  or  Air 

128  SUTTER  STREET 

(COOK'S  BUILDING)         Phone  Kearny  3S12 


CLARK'S  CRUISES 
Clark's  3rd  Cruise.  Jannarr  23.  1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Supeib  SS  "EMPRESS  of  FR AN'CE " 

ISASi  Gross  Tons,  Specially  Chartered 

4  MONTHS  CRUISE,  $1000  and  up 

Including  Hotels.  Fees.  Drives.  Guides,  Eic. 

Clark's  I9th  Cruise,  February  3 

1°,  MEDITERRANEAN 

Snmptuoos  SS  "  EMPRESS  of  SCOTLAND  " 
25000  Gross  Tons.  Specially  Cbattered 
65  DAYS  CRUISE,  $600  and  op 

Inclading  Hotels.  Fees,  Drives,  Guides,  etc. 

19  days  Egj'pt.  Palestine,  Spain,  Italy.  Greece,  etc. 

Europe  stop-overs  allowed  on  both  croises. 

Frank  C.  Clark.  Times  Buildine,  New  York. 

M.  T.  WRIGHT.  Aeent.  American  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.. 

485  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

Lake  Atlin  Escorted  Tour  Leaving 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

AUGUST    2 


BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU,  Inc. 

2CU  Spreckels  Bailding. 
San  Francisco.  Phone  Dooglas  3S49. 


LAKE  TAHOE 

THE  SCENIC 

DAYLIGHT  AVAY 

Round 
Trip  Only 

Leave  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m. 

Lunch  Placerville 
Arrive  Lake  Tahoe  6:00  p.m. 

SAN    FRANCISCO- 
SACRAMENTO  R.  R. 

AND  PIERCE-ARROW  STAGE 


$16.50 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Nancy  Langhorne,  Viscountess  Astor,  M. 
P.,  has  been  interviewed  on  a  railway  train, 
and  the  opinions  thereby  extracted  have  been 
duly  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger.  It  may  seem  a  bit  old-fashioned  not 
to  have  interv^iewed  her  on  an  aeroplane,  but 
she  has  not  yet  reached  that  speed.  Lady 
Astor  warns  us  against  a  feminized  America, 
and  express  disesteem  for  women's  polit- 
ical parties.  Probably  this  will  disappoint 
those  yearning  hearts  that  looked  to  her  as 
the  banner-bearer  of  women  in  politics  as 
women,  but  so  it  is.  She  declares  that  while 
there  will  always  be  a  difference  in  the  mas- 
culine and  feminine  ways  of  looking  at  things, 
the  different  views  must  be  brought  to  some 
sort  of  common  soft  focus  if  cooperation  and 
harmony  are  not  to  be  altogether  lost.  "Men 
need  women,"  she  says,  "in  politics  as  much 
as  they  do  in  the  home.  No  man  can  live 
alone  without  holes  coming  in  his  socks  and 
his  buttons  dropping  off."  That  is  true,  and 
to  the  point.  How  it  is  going  to  darn  the 
perforated  sock  and  replace  the  departed  but- 
ton to  have  the  women,  whose  immemorial 
ser\-ice  such  darning  and  replacing  are,  sitting 
in  legislative  halls  passing  laws  or  attempted 
laws  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  their  hus- 
bands it  is  difficult  for  a  mere  man  to  under- 
stand. Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  all 
women  to  inhabit  the  halls  of  legislation,  un- 
less those  halls  are  enlarged:  there  are  many 
who  will  stay  at  home  and  darn  and  knit  and 
wash  and  sew  on  buttons.  But  if  all  women 
that  wish  to  enter  on  the  troubled  ways  of 
politics  were  to  do  so,  a  good  many  more 
"gallus"  buttons  would  fall  on  our  sidewalks 
than   we   see  there  at  present. 


the  corridors  and  lobbies  looking  like  frumps, 
we  shall  stay  out  of  Congress.  We  had  about 
decided  to  anyhow.  Let  them  take  the  old 
thing  and  run  it.  The  business  garb  of  Amer- 
ican women  she  finds  will  not  do  at  all  polit- 
ically. "I  wouldn't  have  lasted  a  year,"  she 
said,  "if  I  had  gone  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons dressed  like  many  a  woman  I  see  going 
to  business  over  here.  I  was  the  feminist  on 
trial.  To  underdress  or  overdress  would  have 
let  down  all  others.  I  solved  the  delicate 
problem  by  wearing  a  most  inconspicuous 
but  becoming  black  tailored  suit,  with  patch 
pockets  to  catch  my  notes.  With  it  a  simple 
white  blouse,  or,  on  warm  days  when  I  re- 
move my  coat,  a  sort  of  black  satin  smock 
with  white   muslin  collar   and  cuffs." 


Lady  Astor  disapproves  of  sex  legislation 
by  women,  or  by  men  either — meaning  there- 
by legislation  in  favor  of  either  sex,  we  may 
suppose.  See  what  men  have  made  of  it,  she 
says — look  at  the  troubles  of  a  man-governed 
world  with  its  man-made  laws.  When  you 
think  of  it,  it  is  rather  a  mess.  But  Lady 
Astor  approves  the  idea  of  a  women's  lobby 
at  Washington,  as  urged  clamantly,  early  and 
late,  by  Congresswoman  Robertson  of  Okla- 
homa. One  wonders  how  we  are  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  a  women's  lobby  without  a 
women's  party,  and  how,  if  we  have  a  women's 
lobby,  we  are  to  enjoy  the  continuous  se- 
curity of  asexual  legislation.  Fortunately, 
not  all  things  must  be  understood  at  once, 
and  time  will  probably  supply  some  sort  of 
answer  to  these  problems,  good  or  bad.  But 
the  hope  of  having  them  settled  by  Lady 
Astor  is  disappointed.  She  only  raises  them. 
Neither  does  she  believe  in  women  using  the 
wiles  of  sex  for  political  purposes.  They  will 
never,  she  believes,  bring  purity  into  politics 
as  long  as  they  dress  in  such  a  way  as  to 
call  attention  mainly  to  their  physical  charms. 
Verj-  well.     If  women  are  going  to  go   about 


Electric  Cooking 
is  Easier  Work 

Electric  cookery,  through  the  sdenti- 
ficaUy-heated,  thick-walled  ovens  that 
are  characteristic  of  Electric  Ranges, 
has  banished  the  frequent  basting  and 
constant  attention  that  have  alvyays  been 
drawbacks  to  roasting  poultry  and  meat. 

cy9sk  your  local  P  G  end  E  of- 
^ce  for  further  information. 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


p.Q.atid 

"PACIFIC   SERVICE - 


P-O  5:4-9   E 


Newport  is  promised  another  brilliant  sea- 
son, and  those  that  have  lost  sleep  for  fear  it 
had  lost  prestige,  may  make  their  minds  easy 
and  begin  to  take  their  normal  repose  once 
more.  It  is  said  that  President  Harding  may 
drop  in,  on  the  MayHou-er,  if  he  doesn't  go  to 
Alaska,  and  while  a  mere  President  may  not 
cause  much  of  a  flurry,  there  are  those  that 
have  felt  since  the  up-coming  of  Southampton 
that  every  little  bit  helps.  The  indications 
are  for  the  best  Newport  season  since  pre- 
war days.  Practically  all  the  cottages  will  be 
opened,  and  many  are  open  now,  early  as  it 
is.  Mrs.  Elisha  Dyer  has  already  opened 
Wayside,  on  Bellevue  Avenue,  while  Mrs.  T. 
Shaw  Safe  will  be  at  Ocean  Lawn  next  week. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Duke  of  New  York 
have  leased  from  Mrs.  L.  Lothrope  Ames  her 
property  on  Bellevue  Avenue  extending  to  the 
Cliffs.  Commodore  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  and 
Miss  Angelica  Gerry  arrived  at  Seaverge  last 
week,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  White- 
house  have  occupied  Stone  \'illa,  opposite  the 
Casino. 

Among  others  who  have  already  opened 
their  houses  are  Mr.  T.  Suffern  Tailer,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Marsden  J.  Berry,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  S.  Cushman,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick 
Terry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Ripley,  and  former 
Ambassador  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Gerard,  the 
latter  having  leased  Fairlawn,  the  Bellevue 
Avenue  home  of  Miss  Evelyn  Burden.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Woodward  Haven  of  New  York 
have  leased  the  Bellevue  Avenue  residence  of 
Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Grand  d'Hauteville  for  the 
summer.  With  all  these,  and  many  more,  it 
is  felt  that  the  American  social  capital  will 
be  secure,  for  some  seasons  at  least.  No  one 
need  feel  apprehensive  for  the  price  of  New- 
port real  estate  just  yet. 


If  the  Parisian  arbiters  of  fashion  are  to 
have  their  way,  the  studies  of  man  in  femi- 
nine anatomy  will  be  diverted  from  shins 
to  shoulder  blades,  and  from  the  bronchial 
tube  and  thorax  to  the  vertebra  down  about 
as  far  as  the  latitude  of  the  kidneys.  The 
patella  will  be  hidden,  but  the  omoplate,  or 
scapula,  will  be  revealed  in  all  its  bony  angles. 
nosings,  and  contours.  So,  at  least,  we  inter- 
pret the  latest  dispatches  from  the  theatre  of 
the  war  of  styles.  Gowms  are  to  be  cut  high 
in  front,  almost  to  the  chin.  The  anterior 
aspect  of  the  torso  will  be  concealed,  inas- 
much as  man  is  supposed  to  have  gazed  on  it 
until  it  has  nothing  more  to  teach  him,  and 
the  masculine  attention  will  now  be  called  to 
the  other  view.  Girls  with  knobby  knees  will 
find  comfort  in  the  new  ukase,  but  not  those 
with  sharp  shoulder  blades — also  those  with 
razor  shins.  Unfortunately,  such  handicaps 
are  usually  the  possessions  of  the  same  per- 
sons; while  the  woman  with  rounding  con- 
tours has  advantages  as  unfair  as  they  are 
unfailing.  To  her  it  matters  not  at  all  which 
end  of  the  anatomy  is  hiden,  as  long  as 
some  of  it  is  kept  on  view.  Her  main  fear  is 
that  fashion  should  suddenly  decree  that  all 
of  it  be  covered.  In  that  case  her  advan- 
tage, or  as  a  railroad  traffic  man  would  put  it, 
her  preferential,  would  be  so  reduced  as  not 
to  be  very  much  worth  having.  She  might 
even  have  to  resort  for  the  restoration  of  her 
superior  charms  to  the  cultivation  of  her  in- 
lectual  nature,  or  even  of  a  sweet  disposition. 


The  German  universities  have  always  been 
essentially  conser\-ative  institutions.  says 
Charles  B.  Dyar  in  the  Xortli  American  Re- 
fiVtf.  The  same  professors  are  lecturing  to 
the  German  students  today  who  instilled  the 
ideals  of  Imperial  Germany  into  the  youth 
before  the  war.  The  same  professors  are 
teaching  in  the  universities  of  Republican 
Germany  who  defended  and  extolled  the  poli- 
cies and  methods  of  the  Imperial  German 
government  and  military  authorities.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  recent  celebration  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Tannenberg  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  General 
Ludendorff  by  the  L^niversity  of  Konigsberg. 
The  diploma  celebrates  Ludendorff  as  the 
■■^Master  of  Generalship,  the  Liberator  who 
freed  our  East  Prussian  soil  from  the  plun- 
dering and  burning  Russian  hordes,  the  Hero 
who  protected  with  the  sharp  blows  of  his  un- 
defeated sword  the  German  people,  sur- 
rounded by  a  whole  world  of  rapacious  ene- 
mies, until  it  trusted  in  false  words  and  for- 
sook its  unbroken  army  and  its  strong 
leaders."  In  the  high  schools  and  academies 
the  majority  of  the  instructors  are  still  re- 
act! onarv. 


BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

San  Francisco  and   Los  Angeles, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

and  ^'anc0uver. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To   AND   From    European   Ports 


COMMONWEALTH  GO\'ERNMENT  UNE 


Redwood  Export  Company 

California  Redwood 
Lumber  and  Ties 


Cargoes  and  Parcels 

"To  off  shore  markets  only" 


260  CAUFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Phone  Sutter  2163 


UNION  LUMBER  CO. 

CROCKER  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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RAILROAD  TIES 
TELEGRAPH  POLES 
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SPLIT  REDWOOD  PRODUCTS 


McCormick,  McPherson  &  Lapham 

Shipping  and  Commission 

Agents — Osaka    Shosen    Kaisha 
Agents — The    Texas    Co.    (petroleum    products) 
San  Francisco  Office  Los  Angeles  Office 

S03  Market  St.  548  So.  Spring  St. 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
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CEDAR   SHINGLES   &   POLES. 

230  California  St.  San  Francisco 


Geo.  E.  Billings   Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
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EFFECTED 
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118  to    124   First  Street,  corner   Minna. 
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during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
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STORYETTES. 

Gravs  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  Scot  came  down  an  Edinburgh  street  on 
a  Sunday  morning  smiling  and  humming  a 
tune.  "Have  a  care,  mon,  have  a  care," 
warned  his  friend.  "Ye'd  better  mind  whut 
ye'r  aboot.  Ye  look  a'most  as  happy  as 
though  it  was  Monday." 


In  one  of  the  dormitories  of  a  well-known 
Eastern  college  for  women  two  young  house- 
maids were  comparing  notes  on  academic 
life.  "Well,"  said  the  priettier  of  the  two, 
contentedly,  "the  faculty  has  the  brains  and 
the  college  girls  has  the  clo'es,  but  believe 
me,  the  maids  has  the  looks  !" 


A  Scot  met  another  who  was  laughing. 
Concerned  for  his  health  or  his  sanity,  the 
first  Scot  asked :  "Sandy,  whut  makes  ye 
look  sae  happy  the  day?"  "Eh,  mon,"  said 
Sandy,  "I  dreamit  I  was  in  Heevin.  There 
was  seeven-and-thirty  pipers  a'  playin'  deefer- 
unt  tunes  in  ane  sma'  room.  Mon,  it  was 
just  graund  !" 

The  sergeant  was  having  a  hard  time  with 
a  particularly  green  lot  of  recruits.  They 
were  quite  charmed  when  he  stopped  drilling 
and  began  to  reminisce.  "When  I  was  a 
little  boy,"  said  the  sergeant  grimly,  "I  had 
a  set  of  wooden  soldiers.  One  day  they  dis- 
appeared and  I  was  heart-broken  till  my 
mother  said,  'Never  mind,  son.  Some  day 
you'll  find  your  wooden  soldiers  again.'  And 
believe  me,  you  bunch  of  wooden-head  block- 
heads., that  day  has  come." 


Chief  Stone  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers  was  discussing  government 
ownership.  "Government  ownership,"  he  said, 
"certainly  got  a  black  eye  during  the  world 
war.  The  way  governments  ran  the  railroads 
and  other  things  was  a  caution.  And  yet  all 
these  governments  were  as  conceited  over 
their  work  as  the  chap  who  was  asked  if  he 
believed  in  heredity.  'Do  I  believe  in 
heredity  ?'  he  chortled.  'You  bet  I  do  !  Why, 
I've  got  three  of  the  brightest  children  you 
ever  saw.'  " 


Jones  often  played  with  the  youngsters  in 
the  community'  back  yard  of  the  apartment 
house.  One  Sunday  morning  Mrs.  Jones  an- 
swered a  timid  knock  at  the  door  and  found 
a  boy  about  four  years  old  looking  eagerly 
up  at  her.  "May  your  boy  come  down  and 
play  ball  with  us?"  he  anxiously  asked. 
"Why,  I  have  no  little  boy  !"  said  Mrs.  Jones. 
"There  he  is,"  cried  the  youngster,  pointing 
to  Jones,  who  had  just  come  to  the  door. 
And  added  to  the  master  of  the  house,  "I 
,miess    you    can't    come    today." 


-\  traveler  who  believed  himself  to  be  the 
sole  survivor  of  a  shipwreck  on  a  cannibal 
island  hid  for  days  in  terror  of  his'  life. 
Dodging  from  pillar  to  post  he  ran  into  a 
clump  of  bushes  from  which  a  thin  wisp  of 
smoke  was  rising.  His  knees  knocked  to- 
gether and  he  lost  his  breath.  Just  as  he  was 
gathering  his  remaining  strength  to  fiee  a 
voice  from  the  clump  remarked,  "Why  in  hell 
did  you  play  that  card?"  The  "sole"  sur- 
vivor dropped  to  his  knees  and  devoutly  cried, 
"Thank  God,   they  are   Christians  !" 


Brown  invariably  came  home  late  Saturday 
night  very  much  lit  up.  The  wife's  method 
of  coping  with  the  situation  was  a  broomstick 
and  violent  abuse.  A  soft-hearted  friend  sug- 
gested to  her  that  kindness  might  work  where 
violence  did  not.  The  following  Saturday 
Mrs.  Brown  met  her  erring  spouse  with,  "You 
are  late.  dear.  But  I  have  supper  waiting. 
Come  in  and  make  yourself  comfortable." 
Brown  reeled  in,  winking  significantly.  "Go 
as  far  as  you  like,  dearie,"  he  mumbled,  "I'll 
get  hell  when  I  get  home,  anyway." 


There  are  many  aspects  to  international 
marriages,  particularly  when  they  are  deemed 
misalliances  by  one  side  or  the  other.  In  the 
early  'eighties  an  American  millionaire  named 
Skinner  married  a  beautiful  French  girl  of  the 
cream  of  the  French  aristocracy.  When  Mrs. 
Skinner  would  go  shopping  in  Paris  and  the 
shop  assistant  would  ask  her  her  name,  she 
would  haughtily  answer:  "By  birth  I  am  the 
Princess  Clothilde  de  la  Tour  d'lvoire.  The 
footman  will  tell  you  my  present  name.  I 
can  not  stoop  to  utter  it  myself." 


Some  time  ago.  runs  a  true  story  from 
Madrid,  the  telephone  of  the  Military  Club 
rang  and  the  boy  who  answered  it  heard, 
"Will  you  be  kind  enough,  sir.  to  call  up  for 
me.  if  you  please,  the  manager  of  the  club?" 
Now  the  Spanish  are  a  courteous  race,  but 
the  boy  in  charge  was  evidently  not  used  to 
such  excessive  courtesy.  He  concluded  that 
it  was  one  of  the  other  servants  in  the  club 
and  gayly  answered,  -Certainly,  you  big  stuff! 
Wait  till  I  call  him."  The  manager  came  to 
the -phone  and  immediately  assumed  a  fright- 
ened albeit  happy  air.     The  groom  became  un- 


easy, but  when  he  heard  the  manager  utter 
the  magic  words,  "Your  majesty,"  he  de- 
camped entirely.  When  he  showed  up  again 
it  was  to  receive  orders  to  go  to  the  palace. 
Shaking  with  fear,  he  went  for  his  unwished- 
for  honor,  an  audience  with  the  king.  The 
latter  reprimanded  him,  but  concluded  the 
audience  with  a  hundred-peseta  tip  and  re- 
turned the  groom's  telephonic  compliment — 
"Yes,  you  big  stuff.  Wait  till  I  call  him." 
Strange  to  say,  the  young  groom  has  resumed 
his  post  in  the  Military  Club  and  has  even 
risen  in  rank.  He  is  head  groom  by  the 
king's  request. 

The  editor  of  the  Smalliozuii  Bugle,  like 
man}'  of  his  brethren,  experiences  consider- 
able difficulty  in  persuading  his  subscribers  to 
come  forward,  from  time  to  time,  with  the 
annual  subscription  price.  "If  it  is  agreeable 
to  you,"  he  finally  wrote  to  one  hardened  de- 
linquent, "I  will  accept  two  bushels  of  corn  in 
payment  of  the  amount  you  owe  me."  "I  re- 
gret to  say,"  responded  Farmer  Brown,  in  due 
course,  "that  in  feeding  my  stock  I  have  used 
all  the  corn  I  raised."  "Dear  Mr.  Brown," 
began  the  next  letter  of  the  series,  "inasmuch 
as  you  have  used  all  your  corn,  I  presume 
you  have  a  large  supply  of  corn  cobs  on  hand, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  accept  a  load  thereof 
in  payment  of  the  amount  due  from  you,  as 
I  can  use  them  in  place  of  kindling  wood." 
"Mr.  Editor,"  replied  the  fariper  by  the  next 
mail,  "your  letter  has  been  received  and  con- 
tents noted.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this — 
what  in  Sam  Hill  do  you  think  I'd  want  with 
your  paper,  if  I  had  a  supply  of  cobs  to  use 
in   kindling   fires?" 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 

The  "Wirelesi  Widow. 
I've   been    a    widow   all   my    life; 
That  is,   since  I   have  been  a  wife. 
Communing  with   myself,    the  lime. 
In    solitary  pantomime. 

Golf  claimed  him  almost  every   day. 

And,  as  he  niblicked  on  his  way, 

I    followed   in   his   gallery 

Or.  on  the  clubhouse  porch,  drank  tea. 

At  night,  Bridge  took  him  from  my  side; 
I   couldn't  play  it — though  I  tried; 
But  sat  at  home,   with   ill-content. 
The  while  we  gambled  with  the  rent. 

He  gave  up  both.     Said  he:     "I'm  through, 
I'll  stay  at  home  alone  with  you." 
But    Radio's   got    him.      Fickle  men! 
And   I'm   a    Widow  once  again. 

— George  Mitchell   in   Judge. 


Talking  'Round  the  World  Made  Easr. 

Derby,  England,  will  soon  have  the  largest 
telephone  repeater  station  in  the  world,  and 
even  the  United  States  will  not  be  able  to 
show  anything  like  it. 

This  station  is  to  contain  more  than  1500 
thermionic  valves.  Thermionic  valves  are 
those  magical  wonders  which  have  revolu- 
tionized telephonic  communication  and  made 
long-distance  telephoning  so  simple.  The 
valve  is  something  like  an  ordinary  electric 
light  bulb  in  appearance  and  everything  it 
does  goes  on  inside  the  bulb.  Only  by  the 
glow  it  gives  will  the  operators  be  able 
to  tell  if  it  is  working  satisfactorily.  Al- 
ready it  has  reached  a  stage  when  speech  be- 
tween London  and  any  European  countrj-  can 


be  made  as  easy  as  it  is  now  difficu!;,  except- 
ing perhaps  Brussels  and  Paris. 

All  the  mam  underground  telephone  cables 
from  London  to  the  north  pass  through  Derby. 
Here  in  the  repeater  station  the  voice  sounds, 
gradually  giving  out  by  distance,  will  be 
picked  up,  amplified,  and  retransmitted  with 
the  same  strength  at  which  they  were  origi- 
nally spoken.  As  the  number  of  underground 
cables  increases  so  other  repeater  stations 
will  have  to  be  built.  Every  sixty  miles  is 
considered  to  be  the  ideal  distance  between 
repeater  stations. 


The  average  annual  crop  damage  in  the 
United  States  over  a  period  of  eleven  years, 
from  causes  beyond  the  farmer's  control,  was 

?2.62o,oao,oao. 


O.xygen  was  first  isolated  in  1774,  by  Joseph 
Priestly. 


CAPITAL  WANTED 


Progressive,  fast-growing  Pacific 
Coast  manufacturer  of  staple  line  of 
goods  permitting  of  vast  expansion, 
requires  $25,000  additional  capital 
and  services  of  an  intelligent,  first- 
class  man.  Excellent  opportunity 
offered  for  man  of  vision  and 
ability.  One  who  is  capable  of 
earning  $12,000  per  year.  Money 
alone  will  not  do.  Box  H,  The  Ar- 
gonaut. 
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How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
^v'ith  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOIL  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO'COMPOUNDS 


THE    ARGONAUT 


June  10,  1922. 


PERSONAL. 


So:!aI  Notes. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Schmieden,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
acd  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Schmieden,  has  announced 
her  engagement  to  Mr.  James  Moffitt,  son  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt.  Tlie  news  of  the  be- 
trothal comes  as  a  surprise  to  the  friends  of  the 
couple.  The  announcement  was  made  at  a  lunch- 
eon given  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Schmieden  and  Miss 
Doris  Schmieden  at  their  home  at  Ross  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week.  The  date  for  the  wedding  has 
not  been  set,  but  the  marriage  is  to  take  place  in 
October.  At  the  luncheon  the  close  friends  of  the 
Misses  Schmieden  who  were  their  guests  were 
Mrs.  Francis  D.  Langton,  Mrs.  Dearborn  Clark, 
Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Fox,  Mrs. 
Marshall  Madison,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Hope  Beaver,  Mrs.  Alfred  de  Kopp, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  WiUiam  Kent,  Jr.,  Miss  Jean  Boyd, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh, 
Miss   Elizabeth    Bliss,    and   Miss   Veronica   Byrnes. 

The  announcement  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Helen  Crawford  and  Dr.  Lovell  Langstroth  was 
recently  announced.  The  date  for  the  wedding 
has  been  set  for  June  23d,  and  will  be  celebrated 
very  quietly,  only  relatives  and  a  few  intimate 
friends  being  presenL  For  the  past  five  years 
Miss  Crawford  has  been  in  New  York  engaged  in 
social  ser^ace  work,  having  but  recently  returned 
to    San    Francisco. 

Miss  Jean  Shiels,  the  second  daughter  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  Shiels,  was  married  to  Mr. 
Sherman  Hoelscher  on  Thursday,  June  1st,  at 
noon,  at  the  Shiels  home  on  Divisadero  Street. 
Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols  read  the  marriage 
ceremony  in  the  presence  of  the  relatives  of  the 
two  families.  Miss  Helen  Jackson  was  Miss 
Shiels'  maid  of  honor,  Mr.  William  Shiels  acting 
as  best  man  for  Mr.  Hoelscher.  On  their  return 
from  their  wedding  tour  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoelscher 
will  occupy  an  apartment  they  have  taken  on 
Washington    and    Divisadero    Streets. 

A  wedding  of  last  week  was  that  of  Miss 
Beatrice  Austin  and  Major  Robert  Ross  Welshner, 
which  was  celebrated  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents  in  Sea  Cliff.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  post  chaplain  of  the  Presidio,  Rev.  Peter 
Quinn,  in  the  presence  of  relatives  and  intimate 
friends.  Miss  Mary  Thomas  was  maid  of  honor 
for  Miss  Austin,  and  her  bridesmaids  were  Miss 
Dorothy  Leland  and  Miss  Constance  Behlow. 
Major  William  Vauhan  was  best  man  for  Major 
Welshner. 

Miss  Marie  Welch,  who  is  leaving  soon  for  Eu- 
rope with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Welch,  was  the  honored  guest  at  a  luncheon  given 
on  Thursday,  June  1st,  by  Miss  Katherine  Chase. 
On  Wednesday  Miss  Virginia  Murphy  was  guest 
of  honor  at  a  tea  given  by  Miss  Chase.  Among 
the  guests  were  Miss  Katherine  Boardman,  Miss 
Dorothy  Clark,  Miss  Jacqueline  Valentine,  Miss 
Jacqueline  Keesling,  Miss  Eettj'  Klink,  Miss  Jean 
Ward,  Miss  Frances  Letterman,  Miss  Marie  Welch. 
Miss  Katherine  Dorn,  and  Miss  Florence  Hell- 
man. 

For  Miss  Berenice  Mitchell,  who  is  to  be  married 
to  Mr.  Carton  Keyston  on  June  10th,  Miss  Helen 
Brack  entertained  at  a  bridge-luncheon  on  Thurs- 
day. Among  Miss  Brack's  guests  were  Mrs.  Reed 
Funsten,  Mrs.  Otto  Grau,  Mrs.  Ernest  Maynard 
Smith,  Mrs.  Harold  Snodgrass,  Mrs.  James  Fagan, 
Miss    Constance    Luft    of    New    York,    Miss    Sallie 


Obear,  Miss  Newell  Bull,  Miss  Virginia  Cumming, 
and  Miss  Doris  Fagan. 

At  their  country  home  at  Atherton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charels  McCormick  gave  a  buffet  supper  to 
friends  spending  the  summer  months  in  and  around 
Menlo  Park-  Following  the  supper  the  guests 
spent  the  evening  at  cards  and  dancing  in  the  ball- 
room. Those  who  were  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McCormick  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Lowerj',  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
.Alexander  Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  WiUiams, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Hooper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  King,  Miss 
Edith  EuH,  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn,  Mr.  Percy 
King,  and  Mr.   Edwin  Eddy. 

Saturday  afternoon  at  Menlo  Park  the  finals  for 
the  choice  of  "Polly  of  the  Circus"  were  held. 
Miss  Louise  Hahn,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
G.  C.  Hahn,  was  chosen  for  the  honor.  The 
contest  in  itself  was  a  benefit  for  the  institution 
for  which  the  circus  was  given,  netting  over  $5000 
for   the  charity. 

Miss  Helene  de  Latour  entertained  a  house 
party  of  friends  over  the  week-end  at  her  country 
home  at  Rutherford-  Among  the  guests  were 
Miss  Cecelia  O'Connor,  Miss  Cornelia  O'Connor, 
Miss  Lillian  Hopkins,  Mr.  Gordon  Hitchcock,  and 
Mr.    Edward    Pond. 

General  Charles  Morton  was  host  at  a  dinner 
party  given  recently  at  his  home  in  Fort  Mason. 
His  guests  included  General  and  Mrs.  Hunter 
Liggett,  Commodore  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Bull, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Moor  N.  Falls,  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Gouverneur  Packer,  Major  and  Mrs.  Ulysses 
S.  Grant.  Jr.,  Dr.  and  Mr.  John  Harold  Philip, 
and    Captain   Henrj'    Brickley. 

Mrs.  .Andrew  Welch,  who  is  leaving  soon  for 
Europe,  was  the  honored  guest  at  a  luncheon 
given  last  week  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Pond  at  her  home 
on   Scott   Street. 

Mrs.  Terry  Bull,  wife  of  Major  Bull,  and  Mrs. 
John  Welch,  wife  of  Captain  Welch,  were  joint 
hostesses  at  a  large  bridge-tea  given  at  Mrs.  BuH's 
home  on  Union  Street.  During  the  afternoon 
about  seventy-five  of  the  friends  of  the  two 
hostesses  caUed. 
!  Among  those  who  are  interested  in  the  benefit 
for  the  Stanford  Home  for  Convalescents  (which 
is  to  take  place  in  the  form  of  a  circus)  and 
who  have  taken  bo.xes  for  the  occasion  are  Mr. 
and  ilrs.  Charles  McCormick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer Fleishhacker.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Lowery, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Linforth,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  and 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe.  The  seating  ca- 
pacity will  be  for  8000  persons,  and  the  affair  is 
to  take  place  on  the  grounds  of  the  A.  G.  C.  Hahn 
place  at   Menlo. 

Mrs.  E.  Walton  Hedges,  Jr.,  and  her  sister. 
Miss  Caroline  Maltby,  were  hostesses  at  a  tea 
given  for  Miss  Lorine  Kinney  in  the  garden  of 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Thursday,  June  1st. 
Miss  Kinnep  is  to  marry  Captain  Elon  Abernathy 
on  June  28th,  and  after  spending  two  months  in 
New  York  and  Washington  the  couple  will  go  to 
Panama,  where  Captain  Abernathy  is  stationed. 

To  honor  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grove  P.  Ayers,  Captain 
Henn,'  Scott  entertained  informally  at  dinner  in 
the  Fable  Room  of  the  Hotel  St,  Francis  on 
Friday   evening,  June  2d. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  Brown  had  a 
small  group  for  dinner  in  the  Fable  Room  of  the 
Hotel    St.    Francis    on    Saturday    evening. 


i^eyou  a 
Fisherman  ? 


In  scores  of  Sierra 
Stream's  and  glacial 
lakes,  gamy  ■trout  ars 
frisking,  or  lying  undsr 
julting  rocks  and  in 
deep  pools  -  they  dont 
even  suspeci  you're 
cominq  - 

youll  find  ihe  best 
places  listed  in  our 

"Outing  Resorts" 

BOOKLET 

and  ouv  agent  will  give  you 
all  details  about  hotels  and 
rates,  railroad  fares  and 
"train  ssvvicG 

SuT^YMER.  ExcurasioN 
Dail3/    to  5ept30 

Southern  Pacific  Lines 


so  POST  ST 


FERRY  STATION  THIRD  STSTATION 

OR    PHONE  SUTTER   4000 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Blftek  Aux  Champignons. 
Mimi,    do   you   remember — 

Don't  get  behind    your   fan^ — 
That  morning  in  September 

On  the  cliifs   of    Grand   Manan; 
Where   to    the  shock   of    Fundy 

The  topmost  harebells   sway 
(Campanula    rotundi- 

folia:   cf.    Gray)  ? 

On  the  pastures  high  and  level. 

That  overlook  the  sea. 
Where  I   wondered  wh^t  the  devil 

Those   little  things   could  be 
That  Mimi  stooped  to  gather, 

■  As    she    strolled    across   the  down, 
And    held    her   dress  skirt   rather — 

Oh,  now,  you  needn't   frown. 

For  you   know  the  dew  was  heavy. 
And  your  boots,   /  know,  were  thin: 

So    a  little    extra  brevi- 
ty in  skirts  was,  sure,  no  sin. 

Besides,    who    minds    a    cousin  ? 
First,    second,    even    third — 

I've  kissed   'em  by   the  dozen. 
And  they   never    once   demurred. 

"If  one's  allowed  to  ask  it," 

Quoth    I,    "ma   belle   cousine. 
What  have   you    in    your   basket?" 

(Those  baskets  white  and   green 
The    brave    Passamaquoddies 

Weave  out  of  scented  grass, 
And    sell    to    tourist    bodies 

Who   through    Mt.    Desert   pass.) 

Vou    answered,    slightly    frowning, 

"Put   down  your   stupid  book — 
That    everlasting    Browning! — 

And  come  and   help  me  look. 
Mushroom   you  spik  him   English, 

I  call  him  champignon: 
I'll  teach   you  to  distinguish 

The   right  kind  from  the  wrong." 

There  was  no  fog  on  Fundy 

That  blue  September  day; 
The  west  wind,    for   that  one  day. 

Had    swept  it   all   away. 
The    lighthouse   glasses  minkled. 

The  white  gulls  screamed  and  flew. 
The   merry    sheep   bells   tinkled. 

The   merrj'  breezes  blew. 

The  bayberry  aromatic. 

The  paperj-   immortelles 
(That  give  our  grandma's  attic 

That    sentimental    smell. 
Tied    up  in  little  brush-brooms) 

Were  sweet  as  new-mown  hay. 
While  we  went  bunting  mushrooms 

That  blue    September   day. 

In    each    small   juicy  dimple 

Where  turf  grew    short  and    thick. 
And    nibbling  teeth    of  simple 

Sheep  had  browsed   it  to  the  quick; 
Where  roots  or  bits  of  rotten 

Wood  were  strewed,  we  found  a  few 
Young    buttons    just    begotten 

Of  morning  sun  and  dew. 

And    you   compared   the  shiny. 

Soft,    creamy   skin,    that   hid 
The  gills  so  pink  and  tiny. 

To  your  gloves  of  undressed  kid. 
While    I    averred    the   color 

Of  the  gills,   within  their  sheath. 
Was  like — ^but  only  duller — 

The  rosy  palms  beneath. 

As  thus  we   wandered,  sporting 

In  idleness  of  mind, 
There  came  a   fearful  snorting 

And  trampling  close  behind; 
And,    with    a    sudden    plunge,    I 

Upset    the    basketful 
Of    those    accursed    fungi. 

As  you  shrieked,   "The  bull!     The  bul 

And  then   we  clung  together 

And    faced    the    enemy. 
Which  proved  to  be  a  wether 

And  scared  much   worse  than   we. 
But  while   that    startled  mutton 

Went    scampering  away. 
The    mushrooms — every    button — 

Had  tumbled   in  the  bay. 

The  basket  had  a  cover. 

The   wind   was   blowing   stiff. 
And  rolled  that  basket  over 

The  edges  of  the  cliff. 
It  bounced  from  crag  to   boulder; 

It  leaped  and  whirled  in   air. 
But  while  you  clutched  my  shoulder 

I  did  not  greatly  care. 

I    tried    to   look   as   rueful 

As  though  each  mushroom  there 
Had   been   a   priceless  truffle, 

But  yet  I  did  not  care. 
And  ever  since  that  Sunday 

On   the   cliffs   of    Grandma   Nan, 
High  over  the  surf  of  Fundy, 

I've  used  the  kind   they   can. 

— Henry   A.   Beers   in   "Poems.' 


^Vbat  Poetry  Is  Not. 
Attitudes  towards  poetry  are  as  various  as 
its  kinds.  And  the  reader  must  have  thought 
over  these  attitudes  when  he  considered  the 
problem  of  creating  an  audience  or  becoming 
part  of  one,  says  Jeannette  Marks  in  the 
North  American  Reviczi:  Some  excellent 
people,  not  ill-educated  either,  look  upon 
poetry  as  one  of  the  elegancies  of  life,  withal 
a  little  superfluous.  Others  think  poetrj-  is 
gugar-water.  It  is,  sometimes.  So  are  some 
people,  and  there  are  no  Federal  laws  for 
putting  them  out  of  the  way.  Some  men  and 
women  regard  poetry  as  sentimental  non- 
sense. In  that  it  might  be  said  certain  t>'pes 
of  poetr3'  are  like  any  cross-section  of  human 
nature  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  most 
damaging  of  all  attitudes  that  which  holds 
that  poetry  is  inimical  to  the  facts  of  life  and 
of  science.  Some  poetry  is.  The  greatest 
poetrj*.  speaking  the  common  speech  of  com- 
mon human  experience  and  love  for  nature, 
never    is. 


California  has  99,617,280  acres  of  land,  of 
which  18,418,643  are  national  forest,  20,239,- 
977  are  unappropriated  public  lands,  463,041 
are  Indian  reservation,  745,798  are  school 
lands,  4,555,941  are  private  timber  holdings, 
and  27,931,444  are  farms,  with  an  approxi- 
mately equal  area  clasified  as  miscellaneous. 
Of  the  farm  lands  only  11,389,894  acres  are 
improved,  and  of  this  but  3,893,000  are  irri- 
gated. 


DEL    MONTE 

Tkt  LariesI  Resort  Holt!  Plant  in  Iht  World 
Where  "Ibinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Montc's  Comfort,  Serrice  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  CAUFORNIA 


Ssin  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MANAGER 

San  Ysidro  Ranch*  Santa  Barbara 


THE  HILLCREST 

American  and  European  Plan 

CALIFORNIA  AND  JONES  STS. 

Phone  Franklin  3240 


\y  to  the  Hotel 
Oakland  where 
life  is  '^really  liv- 
ing" Bnd  comfisrt 
supreme. 


HOTEII 

OAKL'AND 


r  El  Encanto  Hotel  ^ 

AND  BUNGALOWS 

The  most  beautifully  situated  hotel  in  California.  Located  on  Mission  Ridge,  500  feet  above 
sea  level.     The  best  summer  climate  in  the  world. 

GOLFING  TENNIS 

HORSE-BACK  RIDING  MOUNT.MN  TRAILS 

FISHING  SWIMMING 

Guests  have  privileges  of  La  Cumbre  Golf  Club.  Guaranteed  Milk  and  Cream  from  our 
own  Dairy  and  Fresh  Vegetables  from  our  own  Gardens.  Spacious  Lawns  and  Acres  of 
Flowers  Surround  ilain  Building  and  Bungalows.  Highest  Standard  Cuisine.  Rates  Mod- 
erate.    Liberal  Discount  for  Long  Stav. 

'^  SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA  -^ 


June  10,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


^J>^/ 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

•nd 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 

Business  Founded 

in 

1880 


Storage — Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 

A  fully  informed  representative,  anx- 
ious to  give  you  any  desired  informa- 
tion,  will  respond  to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 

Movementa  and  Whereabouts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  and  Misa 
Helene  de  Latour,  who  had  planned  going  to  Ed- 
rope  in  the  spring,  have  postponed  their  trip  until 
the  early  autumn.  They  are  spending  a  good  deal 
of  time  at  their  country  place  at  Rutherford. 

Mrs.  Lorenzo  Avenali  will  leave  early  in  July 
for  Europe,  where  she  will  spend  several  moulhs. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avenali  have  recently  taken  pos- 
at'ssion  of  their  .lome  on  Russian  Hill,  which  was 
rented  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown  during  the 
winter. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Stillman  left  during  the  past  week 
for  the  East  to  be  present  at  the  graduation  of 
her  daughter.  Miss  Lisa  Stillman,  from  Vassar. 
On  their  return  Mrs.  Stillman  and  Miss  Stillman 
are  going  to   their   camp   in    Siskiyou    County. 

Mrs.  Willard  Drown  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  a  visit  with  her  brother  and  sister-in- 
law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Preston,  at  their  home 
in    Medford,    Oregon. 

Mrs.  Miller  Graham  and  Miss  Geraldine  Graham 
have  been  abroad  for  the  past  year,  and  are  now 
on  their  way  back  from  Japan.  They  will  go  to 
their  Montecito  home  within  a  few  days  after 
their   return. 

Mrs.  James  Otis  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  War- 
ren Smith,  reached  San  Francisco  during  the  past 
week.  Mrs.  Otis  went  East  to  meet  Mrs.  Smith, 
who  came  from  South  America,  planning  to  visit 
with  Mrs.   Otis  during  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  Oliver  Wyman  and  his  children  have  taken 
a  house  in  Palo  Alto  for  the  summer, 

Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  has  returned  from  Eu- 
rope and  has  joined  Mr.  Sprague  at  their  Cali- 
fornia Street  apartments,  where  they  will  spend 
the   summer. 

Miss  Frances  Sprague  left  for  Los  Angeles  to 
join  her  sister,  Mrs,  Percival  Williams,  who  has 
been  visiting  friends  in  the  south.  Miss  Sprague 
and  Mrs.  Williams  will  come  to  San  Francisco 
together.      They   will  be  in   town   until  September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  left 
the  first  part  of  the  week  for  Europe,  where  they 
will    remain    indefinitely. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  has  spent  the  last  few 
months  in  New  York,  returning  recently  to  San 
Francisco.  Mrs.  Sharon  is  occupying  apartments 
at  the    Palace   Hotel. 

-Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker  plan  to  go  to  their 
home    down    the    peninsula    shortly. 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Harding  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Bruce 
returned  from  a  motor  trip  to  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Goodfellow  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Alice  Goodfellow.  have  gone  to  their  home  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains  for  the  summer  months, 

Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy  has  gone  to  New  York  for 
a  short   visit. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Robert    Wells    Ritchie    have    de- 


FRENCH  GIRL  wishes  to  care  for 
children,  or  elderly  person,  on  European 
trip.  Speaks  French,  German  and  Eng- 
lish. Services  given  in  exchange  for  pay- 
ment of  passage.  Address  558  Haw- 
thorne   Avenue,    Palo    Alto. 


WANTED-COUNTRY  HOME 

Furnished,  modern,  with  about  5  master  bed- 
rooms; neighborhood  San  Mateo,  Atherton, 
Menlo  Park;  will  take  lease  from  about  Sept. 
1st,  Give  description,  rent,  location,  etc., 
when  replying.      Box  I,  Argonaut  office. 


Santa  Clara  Valley 

Residences  in  Palo  Alto 

COUNTRY  HOMES 
ORCHARDS  &  FARMS 

Write   to 
FRANCIS  M.  SHAW 

THE  UNIVERSITY  REALTY  CO. 
Palo  Alto  California 


cided  to  become  permanent  residents  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  have  commenced  plans  for  a  home  at 
Pebble   Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Kimble  and  Miss 
Barbara  Kimble  are  in  Hollywood  for  an  indefinite 
visit. 

Mrs.  Harold  G.  Bo  wen,  wife  of  Commander 
Bo  wen,  U.  S,  N.,  has  gone  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia to  join    Commander   Bowen, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Lombard  arrived  from  the 
East  recently  to  spend  some  months  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss  Jeanette  Morris  is  spending  the  summer 
with  her  aunt  and  uncle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Norrls,    at    their    home   at    Saratoga. 

Mrs.  George  Wells  is  spending  the  summer  in 
San  Francisco,  staying  at  the  Fairmont.  Mrs. 
Marie  Hanna  will  join  Mrs.  Wells  in  August,  and 
they  will  return  to  New  York  together  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Tevis  are  the  guests  of 
Mr.  W.  S.  Tevis,  Sr.,  at  his  San  Mateo  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick  Tower,  who  spent  sev- 
eral months  in  California  this  year,  have  arrived 
in  the  East,  and  are  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Tower's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  at 
their  country  place  at  Westbury,  Long  Island. 

Jfr.  and  Mrs.  George  Boling  Lee  of  New  York 
arc  at  Virginia  Hot  Springs.  Mrs.  Lee,  who  was 
Miss  Helen  Keeney  of  San  Francisco,  will  come 
to    California    later    in    the    summer. 

Mrs.  E,  F.  Holmes  of  Pasadena  and  Salt  Lake 
City  is  in  San  Francisco  greeting  her  friends. 
Mrs.  Holmes  has  taken  apartments  at  the  Fair- 
mont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  have  closed  their 
apartments  at  the  Fairmont  and  have  gone  to 
Boston    for  a  visit  of  a  few  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Eocqueraz  and  their  chil- 
dren have  taken  the  Howard  Park  home  in  Bur- 
lingame    for    a    year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin  have  taken  the 
Goodwin  place  at  Menlo  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  Joseph  Catherwood  left  San  Francisco  the 
early  part  of  the  year  for  Europe.  Mr.  Cather- 
wood is  now  in  Paris,  where  he  has  business  con- 
nections. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  and  Mr.  Brooks 
Walker  are  spending  much  of  their  time  at  Pebble 
Beach  this  summer,  where  their  country  home  is 
nearing    completion. 

^[r.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen  were  at 
Del    iMonte  over  the  week-end. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Shallcross  of  New  York 
arrived  on  the  Matsonia  on  Tuesday.  They  have 
been  in  the  Hawaiian   Islands  for  some  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Lowery,  Miss  Edna  Tay- 
lor, Mr.  William  Taylor,  and  Mr.  George  Free- 
born have  left  for  the  Yosemite  for  a  visit  of 
some    weeks. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Baldwin  is  in  New  York, 
where  she  went  to  be  present  at  the  wedding  of  a 
school  friend.  Miss  Olivia  Erdmann,  to  Mr.  John 
K.    Kuser,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule  left  the  middle 
of  the  week  for  New  York  to  be  away  for  a  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truxton  Beale  will  arrive  in 
California  early  this  month  from  their  home  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  will  open  their  home  at 
the    Marin   Country   Club  for   the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Neeson  of  Hongkong  are 
in  San  Francisco  for  several  months,  and  have 
taken  apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Henry  Scott  and  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn 
have  been  passing  several  weeks  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state.  They  have  returned  to  their 
homes    in    San    Mateo. 

Mr.  William  Fitzhugh  is  making  an  indefinite 
stay  at  his  country  home  on  the  McCIoud  River. 
ilrs.  Fitzhugh  will  join  Mr.  Fitzhugh  later  in  the 
summer. 

Mr.  William  Chapin  returned  recently  from  a 
trip  to  Mexico,  and  plans  soon  to  open  his 
country    home    in    Eolinas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Dyke  Johns  of  Honolulu 
are   here   for  a  visit  of  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Cook  of  New  York,  after 
a  visit  of  more  than  two  years  in  California,  re- 
turned to  New  York  on  Saturday  of  last  week. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Hooper  and  their 
family  left  on  Thursday  for  their  country  home 
at  Woodside,  where  they  will  spend  the  next  four 
months. 

Mrs.  James  Robinson  and  her  daughter,  Mrs, 
James  ooodwin,  closed  their  home  at  Redwood 
and   are   at    Santa   Barbara. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  James  Cooper  and  Miss  Ethel 
Cooper  are  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  will  stay  there 
some  time  longer  before  returning  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mrs.  Cheever  Herbert  Newhall  and  her  three 
small  children  left  on  Thursday  for  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Mrs.  Newhall  has  taken  the  house  of  Com- 
mander  and    Mrs.    Glennie   Tarbox   for  a  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  Eyre  Pinckard  will  re- 
main in  San  Francisco  during  the  summer,  making 
week-end  trips  to   their  country  home  at  Ross. 

Mrs.  A.  I.  Macdonald  is  visiting  with  her 
daughter,    Mrs.    Blair    Brooks,    near    Baltimore, 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Montgomery  and  Miss 
Mary  Montgomery  left  on  Thursday  for  the  East- 
ern coast.  On  returning  to  California  Rev. 
Montgomery  will  accept  a  call  from  a  church  in 
Stockton. 

Mrs.  Alfred  de  Ropp,  Jr.,  left  during  the  week 
for  Santa  Barbara,  where  she  will  occupy  the 
Horace  Pillsbury  home  at  Montecito  during  the 
summer  months. 

Miss  Lillian  Hopkins  passed  the  week-end  at 
Rutherford  as  the  house  guest  of  Miss  Helene  de 
Latour. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gregory  Parrott  are  the 
guests  of  Miss  Helen  Crocker  and  Mr.  William 
Crocker   at    Pebble    Beach. 

At  the  Palace  are  registered  Mr.  E.  W.  Houser, 
Chicago;  Mr.  Howard  Jack,  San  Luis  Obispo;  Mr. 
G.  W.  Harris,  Mr.  E.  H.  Quinn,  Chicago;  Dr.  C. 
H.  West,  Portland;  Dr.  W.  H.  Peck,  Chicago; 
Mr.  H.  Adams,  China;  Mr.  E.  J.  Miley,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  Thomas  \V .  McManus,  Bakersfield;  Mr. 
Curtis  C.  Colyear,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  C.  A.  Patter- 
son, Wilmington,  Delaware;  Mr.  Robert  Fulton, 
Yokohama;  Mr.  E.  J,  Grant,  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
A.  F.  Gott,  Chicago;  Mr.  H.  W.  Olsen.  Seattle; 
Mr.  W.  D.  McWatus,  Portland;  Mr.  J.  R.  Coff- 
man,    Los    Angeles;    Mr.    C.    H.    Maggard,    Peta- 


luma;  Mr.  M.  G.  Cooper,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  W. 
W.  Bake.  Seattle;  Mr.  P.  W.  Chase,  Baltimore; 
Mr.   John   S.    Ingles,    Seattle. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  Robert 
Mayock,  Gilroy;  Mr.  L.  E.  Merrian.  Turlock;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lou  11.  Rose,  Burlingame;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Legrand,  Mr.  J.  C.  Capron,  Mr.  A.  N.  Hender- 
son, Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  In- 
gram, Cincinnati;  Mr.  F.  W.  Krebs,  Canton,  Ohio; 
Mr.  A.  J.  Frank,  Reno ;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  H. 
Coover,  Denver;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Crothers. 
San  Jose;  Mr.  J.  L.  Mitchell,  Selma;  Mr.  Melvin 
Hansen,  Eugene,  Oregon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Eagan,  Fresno;  Mr.  George  Stave,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  J,  E.  Fisher,  San  Jose;  Miss  Harriet  L. 
Smith,  Miss  Grace  I.  Smith,  Hinsdale,  Illinois; 
Mr.  W.  W.  Southeimer,  San  Jose;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  L.  Peterson,  Fresno;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd 
Smith,  Detroit;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Roleson, 
Memphis;  Mr.  R.  M.  McKenna  and  family,  Pan- 
ama; Mr.  E.  A.  Butt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Thomp- 
son,  Los  Angeles. 

Hotel  St.  Francis  arrivals  include  Mr.  T.  L. 
Quigley,  Sacramento;  Major  J.  P.  Willcox,  U.  S. 
M.  C;  Mr.  M.  A.  Leach,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  F.  E. 
Watts,  Detroit;  Mr.  H.  S.  Crane,  TurlocK;  Mr. 
W.  R.  Pickering,  Kansas  City;  Mr.  Joseph  O. 
Cowan,  Pittsburg;  Mr.  W.  R.  Woodard.  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  S.  Mayer,  Chicago;  Mr.  William  Mur- 
ray, New  York;  Mr.  O.  E.  Stanton,  Santa  Cruz; 
Dr.  Edgar  Hohn,  Eureka ;  Mr.  Tom  Proctor, 
Santa  Rosa;  Mr.  J.  M,  De  Vries,  Washington, 
D.  C:  Mr.  Een  E.  Crouch,  Chico;  Mr.  Walter  E. 
Quick,  New  York;  Mr.  Frank  H.  Smith,  Spencer, 
Kansas;  Mr.  Fred  Cahill,  New  York;  Mr.  James 
R.   Brewster,  Seattle;   Dr.  J.   L.   Martin,  Fresno. 


Booking  Stouraways, 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
Express  says  that  amazing  disclosures  are  ex- 
pected when  the  French  Parliament,  on  re- 
assembling, discusses  a  bill  to  make  the  penal- 
ties for  stowaways  more  severe  than  they  are 
at  present. 

There  is  already  abundant  evidence  that 
there  are  "agents"  in  all  the  ports  who  "book" 
stowaways  across  the  Atlantic.  They  have  a 
widespread  secret  service  which  insures  their 
patrons  escaping  detection  on  board  ship  and 
enables  them  to  be  smuggled  on  land  at  the 
other  end.  Last  year  they  arranged  the 
passages  of  more  than  2000   stowaways. 

The  bill  will  attempt  to  close  down  these 
secret  agencies  at  Havre  and  other  ports 
where  the  voyagers,  whose  names  do  not  ap- 
pear on  the  passenger  lists,  book  their 
passages — and  pay  for  them. 

In  Havre,  in  a  little  narrow  street  not  far 
from  tne  Eassin  du  Roi,  you  will  find  nu- 
merous little  drinking  shops.  Sometimes  there 
are  two  in  the  same  building,  one  on  the 
ground  floor  and  another  upstairs.  In  one  or 
two  of  these  the  agents  are  to  be  found. 
The  only  way  to  get  in  touch  is  through 
sailors,  and  after  a  few  glasses  of  rum  or 
tafia  you  will  be  told  him  to  set  about  your 
enterprise. 

The  correct  gambit  to  taking  a  "ticket"  as 
a  stowaway  is  to  produce  some  money.  How 
much  just  depends.  But  the  price  of  stow- 
aways passages,  like  everything  else,  has  gone 
up,  and  it  will  be  little  use  showing  anything 
less  than  a  hundred-franc  note.  There  are 
several  people  to  be  "bought,"  the  agent  will 
tell  you,  and  you  will  have  to  hand  over  the 
money  to  secure  these  priceless  friendships, 
which  will  enable  you  to  be  franked  across 
the  Atlantic  hidden  from  prying  -  eyes,  sup- 
plied with  food  and  drink,  and,  what  is  even 
of    greater    importance,    you    will    have    your 


"get-away"  made  safe  for  you  chl  1 

the  other  side. 

There  are  several  classes  of  travel.  For 
200  francs  you  can  secure  a  fairly  comfort- 
able voyage,  and  you  will  Iiave  your  choice  of 
traveling  in  the  luggage  hold  or  among  the 
coal  bunkers.  The  latter  "class"  is  not  alto- 
gether despised  because  the  griminess  aids  as 
a  disguise   when  officers  are  on  the  prowl. 


J.  R.  Kemp,  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the 
Miller  Saw-Trimmer  Company  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,   died   on   May   25,    1922. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  Charles 
Dickens  wrote  a  life  of  Christ  for  his  children 
and  left  instructions  forbidding  its  publica- 
tion. 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  548,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Feather  River  Inn 

Blairsden,  PInmas  CouDty 

Calirornia's  Ideal  Moantain  Resort 

OPENS  JUNE  10th 


The  _  Golf  course,  opened  1921,  is  one  of 
the  best  golf  courses  in  Cal.  9  holes,  3050 
yards.  Fine  grass  greens.  Peter  Soutar, 
Golf  Professional.  Finest  lake  and  stream 
trout  fishing  in  the  state.  ?Iorseback 
Riding,  Hiking,  Motoring,  Bowling,  Swim- 
ming, Tennis.  Fine  orchestra.  Dancing 
every   evening. 

Excellent  motor  roads  from  all  directions. 
For  rates  and  reservations  and  illustrative 
folder,  address  W.  W.  Brown,  Feather 
River  Inn,  Blairsden,  Plumas  County,  Ca!. 


s'vrAe^ 


The  charm  of  the  Mountain 
and  the  Glen 


San  Francisco's  wonderful  natural  playground 
only  50  minutes  away!  Nowhere  else  in  the 
■world  win  you  find  a  more  beautiful  close-to- 
the-city  pleasure  land.  All  outdoor  sports.  All 
the  treasures  of  the  Marin— and  BIG  CITY 
CONVENIENCES! 

200  Outside  Rooms  at  $1 .50  Upward 

Splendid   Table.   Breakfast   75c 
Luncheon    $1.00.      Dinner   $1.50 


MEALS 


ONLY  FIFTY  MINUTES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 
— by  delightful  bay  ferry  trip,  then  auto  or  train. 
An  ideal  situation  for  a  week-end  or  short  vaca- 
tion. Don't  stay  In  the  hot  city — come  to  the 
beautiful    Marin    countryside. 
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Saturday  Evening  From  8  Until  12 

San  Rafael,  Marin  Cg.  ^ 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Will  you  take  back  this  engagement  ring?" 
"Doesn't  it  suit  ?"  "Yes — but  I  don't." — 
Stockholm  Kasper. 

"I  hear  your  wife  had  twins  yesterday." 
"Well,  who  would  venture  to  enter  the  world 
alone  in  these  times?" — Christiania  Tyrihans. 

Little  Elmer — Papa,  what  are  follies?  Pro- 
fessor Broadhead — Amusements  that  we  have 
grown  tired  of,  my  son. — London  Weekly  Tel- 
egraph. 

Binks — He  must  be  fairly  well  to  do.  I 
notice  he  always  smokes  initialed  cigarettes. 
Banks — ^Yes,  but  did  you  ever  notice  that 
they're  never  his  own  initials. — New  York 
Sun. 

Father — Whenever  you  come  down  to  the 
office  it  is  only  to  ask  for  money.  I'm  glad 
I  have  no  other  sons  than  you.  Son — Cer- 
tainly, dad;  so  am  I. — Christiania  Karika- 
turen. 

"Is  there  anjrthing  you  care  to  say  ?"  asked 
the  executioner.  "Well,  really,"  retorted  the 
golf  enthusiast  from  the  scaffold,  "would  you 
mind  if  I  take  a  few  practice  swings?" — Buf- 
falo  Express. 

Mistress — Marie,  if  you  were  married, 
would  you  believe  all  your  husband  told  you  ? 
Maid — Lawks,  no  mum  1  But  for  the  peace 
and  quietness  I'd  make  him  think  I  did. — 
London  Mail. 

Marjory — Mamma,  were  you  at  home  when 
I  was  born  ?  Mother — No,  darling,  I  was  at 
grandma's,  in  the  country.  Marjory — Wasn't 
you  awfu'ly  s'prised  when  you  heard  about  it? 
— London   Opinion. 

Doctor — Of  course  we  may  stick  to  a  fairly 
full  diet.  I  should  say  fish,  beef,  or  mutton 
with  potatoes  and  greens,  and  some  nutritious 
suet  puddings.  Patient — Er — Before  or  after 
meals,  doctor  ? — Punch. 

Doctor — With  care  your  husband  will  re- 
cover in  a  week.  You  don't  seem  very 
pleased!  Wife — You  told  me  he  "would  die  a 
week  ago — and  I  have  sold  his  clothes  ! — ■ 
Copenhagen  Klod  Hans. 

The  Fiancee — Mamma,  Toto  and  I  are  going 
to  be  married.  Mother — Lovely,  dears,  but 
you  must  both  wait  a  dozen  years  or  so. 
The  Fiance — Yes,  Lily,  that's  true — until  we 
can  find  an  apartment. — Paris  Le  Rire. 

"Why  are  you  crying  so,  little  man  ?"  "My 
sister's  cat  died  today."  "How  sweet!  And 
did  you  love  your  sister's  cat  so  dearly  ?" 
"Naw.  But  paw  gimme  a  Hckin'  fer  throwin' 
it  in  the  well." — American  Legion  Weekly. 

Mrs.  Mcintosh — I'm  fair  worried  aboot  this 
new  job  oor  Wullie's  got  on  the  Red  Sea.  I 
dinna  think  he'll  stand  it.     They  say  the  tera- 
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perature  is  100  in  the  shade.  The  Village 
Oracle — Ah,  weel,  dinna  fash  yerself,  Mrs. 
Mac;  he'll  no  be  worrkin'  in  the  shade  a'  the 
time. — Punch. 

Oszvald — Oh,  mamma,  you  remind  me  of 
Gunga  Din  !  Mamma — Why,  Oswald ;  what 
do  you  mean  ?  Oswald — It  says  here :  'The 
uniform  'e  wore  was  nothin'  much  before,  an' 
rather   less  than   'arf  o'  that  be'ind." — Judge. 

"The  house  I  have  moved  into  is  by  the 
railway."  "Doesn't  that  disturb  your  sleep?" 
"No.  They  say  that  I  can  get  used  to  it  in  a 
few  nights,  and  so  for  the  first  week  or  so  I 
am   sleeping  in   a  hotel." — Stockholm   Kasper. 

"Mummy,"  asked  Muriel,  indignantly,  "did 
you  hear  what  auntie  said  to  me  ?"  "Yes, 
dear,"  was  the  reply.  "Well,  mummy," 
shrilled  the  little  maid,  rebelliously,  "I'm  not 
going  to  be  broughtened  up  by  another 
woman." — London   Tit-Bits. 

"1  never  knew  till  I  got  a  car,"  said  Bishop 
Eighthly,  "that  profanity  was  so  prevalent," 
"Do  you  hear  much  of  it  on  the  road  ?" 
"Why,"  said  the  bishop,  "nearly  everybody  I 
bump  into  swears  dreadfully." — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

"Dearest,"  he  said,  sighing  like  a  furnace, 
"it  doesn't  seem  like  the  same  old  smile  you 
used  to  give  me."  "Oh,  no,  Jack,"  replied  the 
sweet  thing,  "this  is  a  new  one.  I  have  been 
studying  at  a  school  of  dramatic  art." — 
Florida  Times-Union. 

Prospective  Son-in-Law — I  hope,  sir,  that 
you  will  consider  me  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
vestment, even  though  I  may  not  be  able  to 
pay  regular  dividends.  Girl's  Father — That's 
all  right,  my  boy,  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  you 
don't  levy  regular  assessments  on  me. — Bos- 
ton    Transcript. 

"My  husband  was  terribly  angry  when  I 
asked  him  for  a  runabout."  "Was  he?  Well, 
I  must  say  my  husband  is  different.  He  did 
not  say  a  word  when  I  asked  him  for  a  limou- 
sine." "And  did  you  get  it?"  "Of  course 
not." — Boston  Transcript. 

"I  have  just  applied  for  a  patent  on  a  com- 
bination pipe-cleaner,  nut-pick.  monkey- 
wrench,  lock-jimmy,  shoe-buttoner,  bodkin, 
hinge,  safety-clasp,  toothpick,  tweezers,  cigar- 
ette-holder and  garter."  "Great,  old  man ! 
Where'd  you'd  get  the  idea?"  "From  my 
wife.     You  see,  it's  a  hairpin." — Judge. 

"Doctor,  if  there  is  anything  the  matter 
with  me  don't  frighten  me  half  to  death  by 
giving  it  a  long,  scientific  name.  Just  tell  me 
what  it  is  in  plain  English."  "Well,  sir.  to  be 
frank,  you  are  lazy."  "Thank  you,  doctor. 
Now  tell  me  the  scientific  name  for  it.  I've 
got  to  report  to  the  missus." — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

A  juryman  petitioned  the  court  to  be  ex- 
cused. "I  owe  a  man  twenty-five  dollars  that 
I  borrowed,  and  as  he  is  leaving  town  today 
for  some  years  I  want  to  catch  him  before  he 
gets  to  his  train  and  pay  him  the  money." 
he  said.  "You  are  excused,"  the  judge  an- 
swered in  a  very  cold  voice.  "I  don't  want 
anybody  on  the  jury  who  can  lie  like  you." — 
Boston   Post. 


An  English  newspaper  is  printing  choice 
bit's  of  broken  English  as  overheard  by  its 
readers.  Two  examples  follow,  which  are 
considered  the  most  amusing;  A  coffee-room 
waiter,  who  said  he  was  Swiss,  replying  to  a 
guest  ordering  breakfast :  "Tongue  iss  no 
more,  shickken  never  vos.  How  you  like  your 
eggs  voilt,  tight  or  loose?"  The  other  con- 
cerns an  enraged  Portuguese,  who  turned  upon 
his  opponent  and  spat  out:  "If  I  did  know 
ze  English  for  ze  box,  I  would  blow  your 
nose,   by  damn,   I   am." — Neiv   York  Evening 

Post. 

«*»^ 

The  popular  airedale  is  a  terrier  from  the 
valley  of  the  Aire,  Bradford  district  of  Yorks. 
Its  name  was  first  registered  by  the  Kennel 
Club  in  18S6.  replacing  the  earlier  name  of 
Bingley  or  broken-haired  terrier. 
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Leave  Nothing  to  Chance 
When  You  Go  Away 
For  Your  Vacation 


Don't  "take  a  chance"  and  leave  your  silverware,  jewelry,  valuable 
papers,  etc.,  in  the  house  when  you  are  going  away  for  the  sum- 
mer.   You  may,  on  your  return,  find  everything  as  you  left  it,  but 

Isn't  it  a  great  deal  better  to  put  your  valuables  in  a  place  of 
safety   and   have  perfect  peace   of  mind   all   the   time  you're   away  ? 

The  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  offer  safety  against  burglars 
and  fire. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Boxes  Rent  from  $4  a  Year  and  Up 


Prohibition  Logic. 
Since  the  courts  have  held  that  the  Con- 
gress may  define  the  word  "intoxicating," 
and  have  virtually  determined  that  this  defini- 
tion need  not  correspond  with  the  fact,  says 
the  Rev.  John  Cole  McKim  in  the  North 
American  Review,  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
must  make  the  best  of  a  power  that  is  prob- 
ably ephemeral,  since  it  appears  to  be  based 
upon  balances  of  power  in  contested  elections 
rather  than  upon  the  deliberate  wishes  of  a 
majority  of  the  American  people.  For  if  it 
be  constitutional  to  define  as  intoxicating  that 
which  most  of  us  believe  to  be  non-intoxi- 
cating,   it    must    be    equally    constitutional    to 


define  as  non-intoxicating  that  which  most 
people  believe  to  be  intoxicating  (e.  g.,  an 
alcoholic   content   of   90   per   cent.). 

Since  the  courts  have  acknowledged  the 
adequacy  of  legislation  specifying  but  one 
intoxicating  ingredient,  though  the  language 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  applies  equally 
to  all,  it  seems  clear  that  not  more  than  one 
need  be  mentioned.  It  need  not,  then,  have 
been  alcohol.  It  might  just  as  well  have  been 
an  altogether  different  class  of  beverage  out- 
lawed at  the  dictation  of  an  Anti-Caffein 
League. 


Helium   was  discovered   in    1895. 
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Nobles  of  the  Shrine. 

"Let's  pretend,"  the  children  say,  and  life  for  them 
becomes  something  different,  more  to  their  liking,  more 
interesting  and  drainatic.  They  are  translated  into  an- 
other world,  where  they  expand  and  grow  faster  than 
they  can  in  the  world  of  reality,  and  where,  if  their 
pretending  is  good,  they  take  on  unexpected  powers. 
When  the  experience  has  brought  them  all  the  benefit 
it  can,  and  they  have  in  consequence  grown  tired  of  it, 
they  come  back  to  actual  existence — or,  as  Barrie  put 
it,  "return  to  their  distracted  parents."  But  they  are 
changed.  Every  excursion  into  the  ideal  is  an  advance. 
The  excursions  continue  at  intervals  until  the  pressure 
of  life  forbids,  until  the  little  girls  are  too  old  for  dolls, 
and  the  little  boys  no  longer  care  to  dig  robbers'  caves 
and  kill  imaginary  Indians.  But  they  never  lose  the 
desire  to  get  away  for  awhile  from  the  exactions 
of  fact  and  live  in  a  world  of  fancy  where  they  are  free 
and  strong  and  brave,  a  world  so  created  that  care  can 
not  enter  and  the  selfishness  that  nature  seems  to  im- 
pose as  a  condition  for  getting  on  in  this  life  is  for 
a  time  forgotten.  So  for  a  week  San  Francisco  has 
swarmed  with  pale  Arabs  speaking  startling  English : 
with  nobles  and  potentates  more  gloriously  garbed  than 
Augustus  C;esar;  and  the  air  has  been  filled  with  cheer- 
ful greetings,  with  song  and  the  music  of  bands.  Bag- 
dad was  never  like  it — nor  Mecca,  nor  Medina.  If  Mo- 
hammed could  see  it  he  would  say:    "I  wouldn't  have 


thought  it  possible!"  There  are  men  of  Aad,  Zagazig, 
Zemzem,  Hella,  Hillah,  India,  Arabia,  Mocha,  Mecca, 
Morocco,  Tripoli,  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  The  city 
has  given  itself  up  to  the  impulse  of  play  and  the 
empery  of  the  ideal.  Of  course,  the  weather  has  mis- 
behaved and  there  has  been  a  slight  protraction  of  our 
Indian  winter,  but  perhaps  the  hospitality  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  been  the  warmer  for  that.  It  has  quite  taken 
to  its  heart  the  marching  men  whose  play  is  made 
doubly  worth  while  by  a  spirit  of  general  helpfulness 
and  chivalry  in  an  age  which  is  not  only  no  worse 
than  any  other  age,  but  is  probably  the  better  able  to 
appreciate  helpfulness  and  chivalry  for  having  just 
passed  through  a  terrible  war  in  defense  of  those  price- 
less human  attributes.  These  men  call  themselves 
nobles.  There  is  no  better  way  to  be  noble  than  to 
assume  to  be.  The  fact  that  the  word  does  not  now 
mean  what  it  did  when  it  was  first  used  is  a  great 
gain.  They  claim  nothing  on  the  score  of  birth,  or  of 
privilege  granted  by  some  parasitic  sovereign,  but  all 
for  the  merit  of  the  man,  appraised  by  the  judg- 
ment of  his  peers.  That  means  solidarity,  order, 
sanctions  made  real  in  the  effective  disapproval 
of  unworthy  conduct,  and  in  the  fear  of  such  dis- 
approval. The  Shrine  is  one  of  the  great  conserving 
forces  of  modern  society.  Long  may  it  thrive,  and 
travel  about  the  country  in  silks  and  velvets,  taking 
wherever  it  goes  light  and  color  and  music  and  gayety 
and  the  spirit  of  play  and  fair  play,  and  ideal  impulses 
of  fraternity  and  charity  and  magnanimity.  It  is  a 
manifestation  and  an  exercise  of  the  ever-aspiring 
spirit  of  civilized  man. 


Executive  Leadership. 

Pleasing  everybody  the  first  time  is  a  delightful  exer- 
cise of  the  presidential  office,  and  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
cumbent of  that  office  is  a  former  newspaper  man  he 
ought  to  know  just  how  it  is  done.  Strange  to  say, 
President  Harding  is  not  doing  it.  The  opposition  is 
functioning  beautifully,  according  to  the  tenets  of  the 
best  political  philosophers,  and  offering  biting  and  sar- 
castic criticisms,  first,  because  he  has  assumed  na- 
tional leadership  in  derogation  of  certain  imaginary 
constitutional  limitations;  and  second,  because  he  has 
not. 

These  views  are  held  by  different  members  of  the 
same  party,  and  sometimes  by  the  same  member  of  that 
party  at  different  times,  according  to  the  supposed 
temper  of  his  audience,  and  the  "set"  of  his  morning's 
buckwheats  and  molasses.  We  have  previously  ad- 
verted to  a  certain  rather  authoritative  critic  who 
thought  him  censurable  for  drafting  a  pair  of  senators 
to  represent  us  at  the  Disarmament  Conference,  because 
that  was  executive  work  and  the  aforesaid  senators 
were  members  of  the  legislative  branch  of  government. 
It  did  not  matter  to  this  critic  that  President  Wilson's 
procedure  in  sending  no  senators  at  all  to  Versailles  did 
so  much  to  keep  us  out  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Under  the  Constitution,  senators  are  not  hired  to  do 
executive  work,  and  that  conjured  up  visions  of  the 
republic  in  ruins — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  to  the  Senate 
is  entrusted  a  special  bit  of  executive  responsibility,  in 
the  ratification  of  any  treaties  that  might  be  negotiated, 
and  therefore  it  was  wise  to  provide  it  in  some  first- 
hand way  with  first-hand  information. 

The  current  World's  Work  takes  Mr.  Harding  to 
task  because  he  seems  too  amiable  to  assert  the  dictator- 
ship of  his  predecessor,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  whose 
shade  it  raises  with  more  mediumistic  ease  than  Sir 
Arthur,  Sir  Oliver,  and  Sir  William  have  ever  acquired, 
working  individually  or  combined,  to  reproach  the 
President  with  having  made  an  insufficient  number  of 
enemies.  The  great  shade  speaks  as  one  accustomed  to 
the  uses  of  enmity,  and  expert  in  attracting  it.  In  fact 
his  passion  for  it  appears  immortal.  In  fictitious  dia- 
logue.   President    Harding    says:     "Do    you    mean    I 


ought  to  go  out  deliberately  to  make  enemies?"  And 
the  spirit  of  Roosevelt  replies:  "There  won't  be  any- 
thing deliberate  about  it.  AH  you've  got  to  do  is  to 
assert  your  leadership  of  public  affairs,  and  you'll  enjoy 
the  luxury  at  once." 

Now  comes  the  railroad  dilemma,  with  its  two  sharp 
horns :  labor  at  one  end,  rates  at  the  other ;  and  looming 
in  the  background  the  portentous  necessity  of  service, 
a  thing  that  will  not  be  denied,  for  on  it  depends  the 
country's  weal  or  woe  for  the  next  ten  years.  And 
again  is  the  President  fishwifely  berated  for  too  much 
leadership  because  he  endeavors  to  promote  coordina- 
tion between  the  two  independent  commissions.  It  is 
a  sad  inconsistency  of  censure,  but  very  human  of  the 
outs. 

Spencer  taught  us  that  progress  was  from  homoge- 
neity to  heterogeneity,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 
But  to  keep  the  belly  from  eating  up  the  legs,  the 
organism  requires  a  brain.  We  are  evolving,  with 
many  organs,  and  members  branching  here  and  there. 
When  two  of  the  opposing  functions  try  to  boss  the 
same  job,  trouble  threatens;  and  here  the  leadership  of 
the  President  is  needed,  and  here  it  is  often  asserted— 
not  timidly  and  hesitantly,  but  with  firmness  and  de- 
cision.    The  railroad  mess  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  rates.  Under  any  sane  plan  of  organization 
it  would  also  have  something  to  say  about  the  costs  of 
the  service,  which  it  is  but  human  nature  to  try  to  bring 
into  conformity  with  those  rates  so  that  there  may  be 
a  margin  of  nutriment  for  the  stockholders.  But  at 
this  important  end  the  railroad  executives  encounter 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  an  entirely  different  body; 
which,  no  matter  what  its  intentions  may  be,  evidently 
needs  some  sort  of  liaison  officer  to  keep  it  in  touch 
with  the  commission.  The  commission  must  protect  the 
revenues  and  earning  capacity  of  the  roads,  but  with 
the  President's  recently  applied  pressure  to  get  rates 
down  the  only  way  out  is  through  reductions  of  labor 
costs.  Here  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  ceases 
and  that  of  the  board  begins;  so  it  becomes  obvious 
that  no  governmental  policy  toward  the  carriers  can  be 
made  effective  without  the  coordination  of  these  two 
agencies.  Whichever  trenches  on  the  other's  field  issues 
an  urgent  invitation  to  disa.ster;  and  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  provided  no  method  for  bringing  the  two  into 
harmony. 

Hence  the  President  steps  in.  Perhaps  Congress  cal- 
culated that  he  would — but  judging  from  past  congres- 
sional performances  we  hardly  think  it.  Both  commis- 
sions are  his  subordinates.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  being  permitted  to  take  cognizance  only  of 
existing  wage  scales  and  therefore  existing  labor  costs, 
could  not  make  very  severe  reductions  in  rates;  and 
until  quite  recently  the  Wage  Board  has  proceeded 
with  much  caution.  So  the  President  called  in  the 
railroad  executives  to  suggest  to  them  that  they  volun- 
tarily reduce  some  basic  rates  below  the  level  which  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  might  find  to  be 
reasonable,  taking  a  chance  of  later  wage  reluction. 
Although  it  came  to  naught,  for  conditions  are  too  dis- 
similar on  different  roads  for  horizontal  reductions, 
and  anything  else  was  too  intricate  for  what  the  New 
York  World  has  sarcastically  called  "government  by 
dining,"  yet  the  effort  was  an  act  of  leadership,  real 
and  vital  and  necessary  to  the  proper  coordination  of 
our  public  organs. 

Meantime,  rates  have  been  reduced,  and  more  wages 
have  been  reduced,  but  it  was  a  rather  hit-or-miss  busi- 
ness. The  Argonaut  is  credibly  informed  that  Presi- 
dent Harding  will  go  before  Congress  in  December 
with  a  request  for  sounder  laws.  For  one  thing,  hi 
will  ask  that  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  which  now  siti 
at  Chicago,  shall  at  least  be  brought  to  Washington, 
and  it  may  be  that  he  will  go  still  farther  and  ask  tha( 
its  powers  and  duties  be  merged  with  those  of  the  In. 
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iritate  Commerce  Commission.  That  would, be  real 
leadership.  The  President  sees  the  need  of  it,  he  is 
capable  of  exercising  it,  and  he  should  have  a  defined 
legal  basis  for  it,  to  relieve  him  of  criticisms  that  are 
as  silly  and  inconsistent  as  they  are  unjust. 


Poison  Ivy  in  the  Melon  Patch. 

No  one  is  likely  to  deny  that  a  merchant  marine  is 
a  "public  utility."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  every- 
thing commercial  is — shoe  factory,  hardware  store, 
garage,  towel  service  for  the  office.  Most  things  that 
make  money,  and  thereby  survive  the  practical  test 
of  value,  serve  the  public  in  some  way  and  are  "public 
utilities."  Such  exceptions  as  narcotic  peddling,  and 
motion-picture  films  that  the  censors  will  not  pass, 
are  not  public  utilities,  to  be  sure,  but  neither  are  they 
a  large  part  of  our  total  volume  of  business.  There  is 
little  to  be  gained  by  classifying  some  enterprises  as 
public  utilities,  but  if  there  were,  we  venture  the 
opinion  that  a  merchant  marine  would  fall  in  that 
class.  The  head  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
is  therefore  at  the  head  of  a  great  public  utility,  ope- 
rated by  government.  He  is  a  man  of  wide  experience 
and  wider  observation  in  business — knows  its  nature 
and  its  requirements  thoroughly.  With  such  a  search- 
light he  has  been  in  a  position  to  see  government  in 
business,  operating  a  public  utility;  as  some  people  in 
this  state  would  like  to  see  government  operating  or 
trying  to  operate  the  vast  "utility"  of  water  and  power 
development.  And  this  is  what  Chairman  Lasker 
thinks  of  such  projects : 

My  experience  has  caused  me  to  realize,  as  I  have  never 
realized  before,  that  government  operation  is  as  poison  ivy 
in   the   garden  of   industry. 

Through  checks  and  balances  required  under  government 
ownership,  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  employees  is  in  large 
measure  killed  or  forbidden.  That  inspiration  which  comes 
through  profit  and  the  building  for  one's  self  for  the  future 
is  utterly  lacking.  So,  in  the  combined  lack  of  initiative  and 
inspiration,  there  is  not  created  that  vision  which  is  neces- 
sary for  permanent  upbuilding.  *  *  *  Government  ownership, 
while  today  satisfactory  for  immediate  needs,  is  not  building 
up  for  the  future,  and  is  overly  costly  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Lasker  does  not  live  in  California,  and  no  doubt 
is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  proposed  Water  and  Power 
Amendment.  Yet  if  he  had  been  discussing  it  he  could 
not  have  made  a  clearer  statement  of  the  fallacy  on 
which  it  rests.  We  do  not  know  that  he  reads  the 
Argonaut,  j'et  he  might  have  based  that  statement 
on  Morton  Todd's  article  in  the  Argonaut  of  June 
10th.  There  was  no  previous  agreement  on  the 
matter.  One  of  these  writers  is  a  journalist  looking 
at  business  and  politics  from  the  side  lines,  and 
endeavoring  to  judge  without  prejudice.  The  other 
is  one  of  the  country's  greatest  business  men,  and  we 
doubt  if  he  has  any  notion  of  elementary  economics, 
because  most  business  men  have  not.  Yet  the  induction 
of  a  great  business  man  in  a  high  administrative  office, 
passing  his  days  in  intimate  contact  with  the  nation's 
business  troubles,  supports  the  induction  of  the  jour- 
nalist who  knows  very  little  about  business  in  detail; 
viz.:  that  government  is,  owing  to  its  nature,  imfit 
to  carry  on  business  and  serve  the  public  industrially 
as  well  as  private  initiative  and  individual  effort  can 
and  do.  To  quote  from  the  article  in  last  week's  Argo- 
naut: 

These  drawbacks  are  largely  in  the  nature  of  checks  on  the 
discretion  of  office-holders.  The  political  sense  of  the  public, 
derived  from  centuries  of  sad  experience,  compels  it  to  with- 
hold from  government  just  the  powers  needed  in  business. 
This  must  be  so.  .\  government  in  which  was  vested  the 
necessary  power  over  the  people's  money  to  use  it  at  dis- 
cretion in  the  transactions  of  business  would  become  an 
intolerable  tyranny.  And  that  is  what  the  California  Water 
and  Power  Amendment  seeks  to  do — vest  in  an  unknown 
board,  to  be  appointed  by  an  unknown  governor,  the  right  to 
dip  into  the  state  treasury  at  will,  for  any  project  helpful  to 
its  ambitions,  and  have  the  treasury  replenished  by  limitless 
taxation. 

That  expresses  the  truth  which  Mr.  Lasker  has  seen 
at  Washington.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  it, 
nothing  abstruse  or  esoteric.  You  don't  need  a 
mahatma  to  understand  it,  an  .AH  Rajah  or  a  Mme. 
Ellis  of  the  Exposition  Zone,  or  a  spook  materialized 
by  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  to  help  you  see  it.  Go 
around  the  public  offices  and  observe  some  of  the 
deputies.  Don't  blame  them;  they  are  just  human 
beings.  Consider  how  little  they  have  at  stake,  and 
how  little  incentive  there  is  for  them  to  do  their  work 
any  better,  or  to  invent  any  new  devices  for  serving 
the  public,  or  even  to  save  the  public's  money,  collected 
for  them  in  such  satisfying  volume. 

T.iink  of  frying  to  operate  a  net-work  distribution 


system  for  electric  energy,  on  which  depends  a  large 
part  of  the  manufacturing  and  agriculture  of  the  state, 
by  means  of  men  whose  environment  and  standards  of 
days-work  is  that  of  the  ordinary  political  appointee. 
The  writer  of  this  editorial  was  waiting  recently  to  see 
the  head  of  the  engineering  department  of  a  great  pri- 
vate corporation  engaged  in  supplying  public  service, 
when  there  filed  out  eight  or  nine  alert,  quick-stepping 
young  fellows  a  little  past  the  age  of  college  students. 
The  head  of  the  department  said:  "Those  are  my  en- 
gineers— they're  yoimg,  but  they're  smarter'n  hell." 
Political  clerks  and  deputies  and  assistants  and  bureau 
heads  are  appointed  because  they  are  smarternhell, 
but  it  usually  consists  in  being  smarternhell  before 
election  day.  The  rest  of  the  time  most  of  them 
work  short  shifts,  and  it  takes  many  of  them,  il- 
U'strating  the  great  and  true  Jeffersonian  principle 
that  "that  government  is  best  which  governs  least." 
And  they  are  no  worse  than  the  general  run  of 
us.  It  is  merely  that  they  have  little  to  gain  or  lose. 
Governmental  bureaus  everywhere  are  full  of  men  with 
dead  ambitions,  getting  nowhere,  and  doing  as  little  as 
possible  because  there  is  nowhere  to  get — except  on 
the  payroll,  and  they  are  already  there. 

And  now  it  is  proposed  to  mortgage  the  state  for 
half  a  billion  dollars  and  turn  over  the  money  to  an 
army  of  such  functionaries,  with  such  ambitions,  pros- 
pects, and  motives,  to  carry  on  one  of  the  great  basic 
industries  of  California.     No,  you  can  not  beat  it. 


The  Dervish  of  Daly  City. 

In  such  a  crazy  world,  and  one  in  which  the  facilities 
for  finding  out  what  it  is  for  are  so  meagre,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  from  time  to  time  some  one  becomes  de- 
ranged and  writes  poetry;  or  even  reverts  to  "nature" 
as  a  way  of  discovering  the  intention  and  plan  of 
things.  Otto  Herlick  of  Daly  City  and  points  south- 
ward therefrom  did  both.  Reverting  to  nature  in  such 
cases  seems  to  consist  in  running  aroimd  without  any 
clothes,  frightening  people ;  and  Mr.  Herlick  added  the 
evidences  of  inspiration  and  divine  command  by  enter- 
ing a  Greek  restaurant  with  his  poems  under  his  arm 
and  demolishing  the  dishes  with  a  club.  We  have  seen 
some  restaurants  that  seemed  to  call  for  such  treat- 
ment, but  have  no  information  that  this  was  one  of 
them.  In  the  intervals  of  smashing  platters  and  crack- 
ing coffee  cups  Mr.  Herlick  proclaimed  himself  the 
"Poet  of  God."  After  the  fracas,  in  which  he  felled 
four  men  and  had  to  be  shot  by  the  nightwatchman, 
some  of  the  poetry  he  had  carried  into  battle  was  re- 
covered and  examined,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  contain 
much  more  information  than  the  more  or  less  metrical 
statements  of  Carl  Sandburg  or  .\my  Lowell.  The 
bullet-hole  in  the  Poet  of  God  was  duly  patched  and  he 
was  committed  to  one  of  our  state  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane. 

Individual  reversion  to  nature  is  not  an  isolated  phe- 
nomenon, but  one  that  recurs  in  some  form  throughout 
the  ages.  It  is  supposed  to  be  more  frequent  in  hot 
countries  than  in  polar  or  temperate  regions,  but  may 
break  out  anyw'nere.  We  seldom  hear  of  nature  men 
in  Iceland,  Greenland,  or  other  chilly  regions,  where 
the  proximity  of  ice  keeps  the  head  cool  and  inspiration 
sufficiently  in  check  to  make  clothing  seem  acceptable ; 
but  we  have  had  them  in  the  region  of  San  Francisco 
before.  There  was  the  Blanket  Man  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versit)',  who  fled  no  one  knew  whither;  and  there 
was  the  Nature  Man  of  the  same  academic  halls,  who 
went  to  Hawaii,  was  worshipped  by  some  of  the  Portu- 
guese of  Hilo  as  the  returned  Lord,  drifted  down  to 
Tahiti,  and  came  back  recently  to  this  city  to  seek  a 
wife  and  here  to  perish ;  perhaps  of  the  air-tight  gar- 
ments he  had  long  eschewed.  But  the  parts  of  the 
world  that  seem  most  fertile  in  nature  men  are  the 
sandy  wastes  of  .\sia  Minor,  Palestine,  .'Arabia,  and 
Northern  Africa.  Here  arise  deri'ishes,  prophets,  and 
mahdis.  and  while  the  vested  interests  in  the  things  of 
the  spirit  are  inclined  to  persecution,  some  of  the  na- 
ture men  are  well  received  and  highly  honored. 

The  trouble  with  the  Prophet  Herlick  was  that  he 
arose  in  the  wrong  time  and  place.  He  might  have 
attained  great  authority  and  a  reputation  for  sanctity 
that  would  have  persisted  a  thousand  3-ears  had  he 
gone  mad  in  another  age  and  clime;  but  Daly  City  is 
no  place  for  a  Poet  of  God.  He  may  be  needed  there, 
but  the  people  are  not  ready  for  him  yet,  and  prefer  to 
save  their  crockery  and  take  a  chance  with  their  souls. 
In  this  they  are  neither  unique  nor  startlingly  modern. 
If  they  have  cast  out  a  prophet  they  have  had  ample 


precedent,  just  as  they  would  have  had  if  they  had 
credited  his  delirium  as  a  message  from  the  Deity. 
.And  he  was  better  treated  than  some  nature  men  have 
been  whose   fame  has  lived  for  centuries. 

It  is  said  that  this  particular  specimen  has  been  seen 
off  and  on  for  more  than  a  year,  running  the  beaches 
and  the  brush  near  Mussel  Rock,  about  ten  miles  down 
the  coast,  sometimes  prowling  in  a  vegetable  patch, 
sometimes  awesomely  silhouetted  against  the  evening 
sky,  from  the  top  of  some  jagged  headland,  with  hair 
and  beard  streaming  in  the  wind  but  with  no  other 
garments  to  speak  of.  We  have  in  an  old  book  an 
account  of  some  of  the  Palestinian  dervishes,  which 
might  describe  him  accurately.  It  was  said  that  they 
spoke  like  angels,  but  acted  like  beasts — that  as  soon 
as  they  received  their  mission  they  ceased  to  wash — 
that  they  often  resorted  to  the  mountains,  where  they 
could  be  seen  skipping  from  rock  to  rock  like  goats — or 
they  lived  in  the  desert  on  roots  and  wild  honey,  some- 
times grazing  if  there  were  grass  or  browsing  where 
the  brush  was  good — that  they  taught  in  parables,  and 
often  acted  the  parable  they  taught.  Some  of  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  were,  at  least  in  out- 
ward aspect  and  demeanor,  singularly  like  the  prophet 
of  Daly  Cit)'.  They  were  not  always  well  received, 
and  there  were  instances  of  barbarity  in  their  treat- 
ment, although  their  fame  has  come  down  to  this  day. 
Urijah,  for  example,  fled  from  King  Jeh'oiakim  into 
Egypt,  but  was  pursued,  brought  back,  and  killed. 
Prophet  Herlick  would  not  have  been  so  treated,  his 
shooting  having  been  more  by  necessity  than  choice  and 
design.  If  he  had  fled  southward  and  hidden  himself 
among  the  artichokes  of  Pedro  Valley,  it  is  likely  that 
he  would  still  be  at  large,  writing  poetry  and  prac- 
ticing dermal  ventilation.  The  difference  seems  to  be 
that  in  a  primitive  social  condition  insanity  is  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  divine  inspiration,  and  hence  a  quality 
making  one  either  blessed,  or  dangerous  to  vested  in- 
terests, whereas  nowadays  and  in  this  region  it  is  only 
the  rational  that  is  so  regarded  or  that  receives  such 
treatment. 

We  shall  have  more  nature  men  from  time  to  time, 
even  in  this  cool  climate.  They  will  not  be  numerous 
enough  nor  of  sufficiently  contagious  example  to  affect 
the  clothing  trade  deleteriously,  and  so  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  take  violent  measures  with  them.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  not  even  have  to  be  shot.  But 
they  must  not  break  the  dishes,  and  they  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  be  held 
responsible  for  rationality.  Let  them  write  their  poems 
and  keep  away  from  editors  and  restaurants,  and  they 
will  be  comparatively  safe.  If  they  wish  to  be  taken 
seriously  they  should  go  to  the  Soudan  or  some  other 
vast  and  sandy  region  where  there  is  so  little  business 
that  people  have  time  to  think  about  their  souls. 

Real  Restraint  of  Trade. 

Not  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  law,  is  to  blame  for 
the  condition  now  menacing  California  and  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  in  the  form  of  an  order  to  unmerge  the 
Southern  and  Central  Pacific  railroads.  A  statute  is  a 
crystallization  and  a  petrifaction  of  human  will  at  the 
time  it  is  passed,  and  in  the  thirty-two  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  Sherman  Act  was  signed  there  has 
been  a  total  change  of  condition  with  which  that  act 
could  not  keep  pace.  There  has  also  been  a  change  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of  many  as  to  the  interests 
of  the  public,  and  a  change  in  the  manner  of  securing 
to  the  public  the  thing  in  w^hich  it  is  interested,  namely, 
service.  Rates,  services,  extensions  of  line  or  expan- 
sion of  plant,  or  whether  any  shall  be  built  at  all  or 
not,  and  if  they  shall  be,  then  the  issues  of  bonds  for 
construction,  are  all  luider  the  mandate  of  commissions. 
The  interest  of  the  public  is,  generally  speaking,  se- 
cure. In  this  case,  however,  its  security  is  jeopardized 
by  the  operation  of  a  law  passed  after  the  act  com- 
plained of,  and  to  terminate  a  condition  which  is  now- 
known  to  be  beneficial. 

The  statement  of  President  Sproule  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  makes  these  things  verj"'clear.  It  is  a  candid 
statement,  and  contains  much  matter  that  is  pertinent 
and  valuable.  The  public  should  understand  its  main 
propositions,  because  they  are  vital  to  the  prosperity 
of  this  region.  The  Southern  and  the  Central  Pacific 
have  been  imder  common  control  for  fifty  years.  They 
have  been  developed  as  one  system,  not  two.  Be- 
ginning at  different  times  and  under  slightly  different 
conditions,  their  financial  arrangements  were  different, 
and  when  a  new  line  was  needed  it  was  built  by  the 
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one  that  could  most  easily  raise  the  money  at  the  time. 
Thus  the  system  has  been  a  mosaic,  each  bit  related  to 
those  standing  around  it,  but  in  many  cases  of  small 
value  alone.  For  example,  many  totally  separated 
short  lines  of  one  road  run  from  valley  towns  to  points 
on  the  other,  which  form  their  only  connection  with 
one  another  and  with  terminals  and  the  outside  world. 
The  line  down  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  was  built  to 
meet  a  public  demand,  but  it  was  built  by  two  com- 
panies— the  Central  Pacific  to  Goshen,  the  Southern 
Pacific  beyond  that  point.  The .  system  is  a  unit,  but 
unfortunately  with  two  names.  If  it  had  but  one  the 
present  trouble  would  never  have  arisen.  See  what 
names  can  do. 

The  fact  of  the  common  control  of  the  two  roads 
was  given  definite  formal  status  by  the  lease  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  to  the  Southern  Pacific  in  1885,  five  years 
before  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Act.  And  the 
Southern  Pacific  has  o^vned  the  entire  stock  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  since  1899.  All  the  common  development, 
says  President  Sproule,  has  taken  place  in  response  to 
public  desire  and  with  the  approval  of  Congress — and 
the  public's  only  interest  in  the  manner  of  this  develop- 
ment w-as  in  the  question  of  whether  it  was  being  hurt 
by  having  the  thing  carried  on  by  a  single  control  with 
two  names  or  with  one.    That  is  a  hair-splitting  matter. 

If  the  unit  system  was  recognized  and  established 
by  the  lease  five  years  before  the  passage  of  the  Sher- 
man Act,  and  was  then  an  innocent  thing  working 
beneficially  for  the  extension  of  railroad  lines  and 
services  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  state,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  that  act  could  make  it  either  very  criminal 
or  injurious  to  the  people's  interests.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  after  the  strain  of  war  developed  the  weak  spots 
in  the  nation's  railroad  equipment,  it  was  seen  that 
we  needed  another  law  to  permit  what  in  part  the 
Sherman  Act  had  forbidden.  That  act,  passed  to  pre- 
vent the  restraint  of  trade,  was  itself  restraining  trade. 
So  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  was  passed  and 
signed,  and  it  instructs  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  do  what  the  railroads  themselves  would  have 
done  if  they  had  been  left  to  themselves:  adopt  a  plan 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  railroad  properties  of  the 
United  States  into  a  limited  number  of  systems.  That 
is  the  lagging,  dilatory,  inconsistent,  harmful,  and,  in 
the  end,  necesarily  self-reversing  way  in  which  the 
mania  for  regulating  everything  by  statute  or  ordi- 
nance often  operates. 

The  suit  against  the  roads  under  the  Sherman  Act 
was  started  in  1914.  The  decision  is  rendered  in  1922. 
In  the  meantime,  in  1920,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  directed  to  prepare  plans  for  previously 
forbidden  consoHdations,  and  under  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1920  it  serves  notice  on  all  railroads  to  prepare 
for  hearings ;  and  in  the  tentative  plans  of  the  com- 
mission, the  Central  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  are 
logically  and  rationally  treated  as  one  system — which 
they  are.  Evidently  the  commission  found  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  present  unit  management  was  unduly 
restrictive  of  competition. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  was  in- 
tended to  undo  part  of  the  Sherman  Act  of  1890,  it  is 
possible  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can 
by  taking  control  undo  the  decision  of  1922.  But  the 
support  of  public  opinion  is  necessary.  It  should  be 
known  to  the  commission  that  more  moderate  counsels 
prevail  today  than  in  the  time  of  universal  railroad 
hatred,  and  that  more  intelligent  views  of  the  function 
of  business  are  held  than  when  the  general  supposition 
was  that  it  was  merely  predatory.  This  is  not  a  simple 
case  of  marriage  and  divorce.  These  properties  are 
Siamese  Twins,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  as  w-ell  as 
needlessly  expensive  to  cut  them  apart.  Or,  to  take 
President  Sproule's  more  vegetarian  simile,  "they  have 
grown  like  a  healthy  tree  from  a  common  root  into  a 
single  unit  of  service  throughout  half  a  century."  To 
tear  them  apart  would  mean  a  new  and  real  restraint 
of  trade.  So  that  the  Sherman  Act  has  to  be  reversed 
in  order  to  prevent  it  from  reversing  itself  by  causing 
the  thing  it  was  passed  to  prevent.  Another  example 
of  the  wisdom  of  regulating  everything  by  statute. 
It  can't  be  done,  except  at  vast  public  cost  and  damage. 

It  is  a  great  thing  that  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1920  exists.  But  in  our  understanding  of  it,  action 
under  it  lies  pretty  much  in  the  discretion  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  That  commission  un- 
doubtedly knows  the  railroad  situation  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  see  its  duty  and  do  it. 
Some  way  must  be  found  to  prevent  a  real  and  mon- 


strous restraint  of  trade  by  the  Sherman  Act,  in  large 
part  a  piece  of  intolerant  meddling  with  the  natiir.il 
development  of  transportation  and  industry.  President 
Sproule  in  his  statement  emphasizes  what  the  Argonaut 
has  been  emphasizing  ever  since  the  decision :  that  the 
public  has  nothing  to  gain  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
great  transportation  system  of  California,  and  the  West. 
It  would  be  destructive  of  the  greatest  single  element 
of  modern  productivity — effective  railroad  service. 
The  way  to  secure  that  is  to  recognize  that  we  already 
have  it,  and  to  let  well  enough  alone  until  we  are  sure 
we  can  make  it  better. 


Toil,  and  Minimum  Wages. 

The  war  being  waged  on  behalf  of  the  union  taxicab 
drivers  in  this  city  is  really  a  war  against  the  public  and 
the  welfare  of  society  in  general.  Standing  alone,  it 
might  be  a  small  matter,  but  it  does  not  stand  alone. 
It  is  part  of  a  larger  and  far  more  sinister  whole;  the 
persistent  general  effort,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  make 
the  public  pay  more  than  natural  costs  for  any  service 
or  commodity  in  which  labor  is  a  considerable  element. 
The  game  is,  combine  with  employers  and  take  it  out 
of  the  public.  Such  a  policy  can  only  tend  to  beggar 
everybody,  and  the  taxi  strike  is  a  good  example  of 
the  way  in  which  that  is  done. 

Here  is  a  public  service  of  value,  though  perhaps 
not  of  vital  necessity.  We  might  get  along  without 
taxis  in  San  Francisco,  and  under  the  present  tariffs 
most  of  us  do ;  but  the  business  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  way  a  guaranteed  minimum  w'age  will  work, 
whether  in  driving  taxicabs  or  carrying  on  more  im- 
portant services.  In  other  cities  the  drivers  are  to  a 
certain  extent  profit  sharers;  they  receive  a  percentage 
of  the  fares.  The  same  system  prevails  on  the  London 
busses.  The  result  is  good  public  service  at  reasonable 
rates.  The  drivers  are  operating  the  capital  of  the 
company,  but  at  a  distance  from  any  direct  control,  so 
that  what  that  capital  shall  do  in  the  public  service  is 
entirely  in  their  hands.  Under  the  commission  plan  it 
is  to  their  interest  to  pick  up  all  the  fares  they  can, 
keep  their  cars  going,  and  serve  just  as  many  people 
as  possible. 

In  San  Francisco  the  reverse  is  true.  The  drivers 
demanded  a  minimum  wage  of  $5  a  day.  They  got  it 
whether  they  carried  one  passenger  or  none,  whether 
they  ran  five  miles  or  eighty-five.  So,  as  driving  is 
work,  they  did  as  little  as  might  be,  because  they  would 
not  get  any  more  for  doing  more.  To  get  more  for 
doing  more  is  the  condition  of  all  progress  in  this 
world.  Without  the  operation  of  that  principle,  little 
is  done  that  can  be  avoided.  How  did  it  work  in  San 
Francisco?  Why,  the  drivers  did  about  a  third  of  the 
work  that  is  done  by  taxi  drivers  in  the  big  cities  of 
the  East.  They  ran  an  average  of  forty  miles,  while 
a  Chicago  driver  runs  110  to  120. 

On  such  a  small  business  the  rates  have  to  be  high, 
for  the  capital  is  not  earning  what  it  should.  A  large 
part  of  the  day  the  plant  is  "standing  by"  and  the  driver 
idle,  and  he  thus  costs  12  cents  a  taxi  mile  instead  of 
4  or  6  as  in  Eastern  cities,  where  living  is  far  more 
expensive  and  far  more  of  a  hardship  for  men  whose 
work  exposes  them  to  the  weather.  If  the  driver  got 
an  order  for  a  long  haul,  out  of  town  for  fifty  oj 
seventy-five  miles,  he  was  tempted  to  turn  it  over  to  an 
individual  operator  for  a  commission.  Why  should  he 
work  for  the  company  any  harder  than  he  must?  He 
got  his  pay  anyhow.  At  the  same  time,  the  high  rates 
necessitated  by  this  system  operated  to  keep  the  service, 
that  is,  the  mileage,  low;  for  riding  in  taxicabs  is 
not  compulsory,  and  when  fares  are  exorbitant  fewer 
persons  indulge  themselves  in  the  luxury. 

So  we  have  had  in  San  Francisco  high  fares  and 
restricted  taxicab  service.  We  are  not  betraying  the 
city  to  say  so;  the  fact  is  notorious.  It  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  minimum  wage  and  the  guaranteed  job. 
The  Argonaut  printed  a  letter  last  week  setting  out 
this  system  in  full.  Against  this  condition,  harmful  to 
the  public  interest  whether  it  prevails  in  the  taxicab 
business  or  any  other,  the  employing  companies  tried 
to  set  up  the  system  of  commissions  on  fares,  which 
had  formerly  prevailed  for  ten  years  under  the  open 
shop  condition.  They  offered  a  guaranteed  minimum 
of  $4.25,  with  a  25  per  cent,  commission  on  all  business 
turned  in.  The  union  representatives  said  they  pre- 
ferred a  minimum  of  $4.50  without  commissions,  and 
struck  to  get  it. 

That  strike  w-as  against  the  public  interest  of  San 
Francisco,  just  as  much  as  the  crimes  that  have  been 


committed  in  furtherance  of  it  have  been  again.-i  le 
public  peace.  It  is  high  time  these  things  were  under- 
stood— that  there  are  some  points  of  union  policy 
inimical  to  the  public,  and  which  the  public  must  not 
tolerate.  We  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  taxicab 
companies  charge  too  much  for  their  own  and  the 
public  good,  even  under  the  circumstances.  But  if  the 
allegations  in  the  letter  of  the  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia company  to  the  Argonaut  are  true,  the  unions 
have  supplied  them  with  a  good  excuse.  The  public  is 
always  involved  in  these  disputes,  and  the  duty  of  its 
representatives  is  to  enforce  peace.  When  crime  is 
resorted  to,  it  is  usually  the  wrong  side  that  wins. 


Editorial  Notes. 

A  civil  war  veteran  of  Redding  predicted  long  ago 
that  he  would  die  on  the  10th  of  June,  1922,  and  ful- 
filled his  prediction.  That  might  support  some  theory 
of  the  occult  and  spooky,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
a  great  many  thousand  people  predict  their  own  deaths 
every  year,  but  fail  to  die  when  they  say  they  will. 


Forty-nine  out  of  460,  or  more  than  lOyi  per  cent.,  of 
the  employees  in  the  registry  department  of  the  New 
York  postoffice  have  been  found  to  have  crime  records. 
That  is  an  example  of  "letting  the  government  do  it." 
No  doubt  the  case  is  not  representative  of  the  postolEce 
personnel — but  do  you  happen  to  think  of  any  private 
corporation  in  an  important  department  of  which  the 
proportion  of  former  criminals  runs  that  high? 


Some  half-dollars  are  to  be  minted  in  commemora- 
tion of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  They  will  be  quite 
serviceable.  For  those  that  do  not  remember  who 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was,  we  may  say  that  he  was  a 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the  dear,  dead  days 
of  the  low  cost  of  living,  and  was  chieflly  remarkable 
for  having  beaten  Samuel  Tilden  by  so  narrow  a  mar- 
gin that  many  super-heated  Democrats  believe  he  was 
never  elected  at  all.  Mr.  Tilden  was  a  deserving 
gentleman  who  narrowly  escaped  being  commemorated 
by  half  a  dollar.  He  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his  parti- 
sans. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

♦  ■     . 

On  Solid  Ground. 

San-   Francisco,  June  8,   1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  your 
editorials  relative  to  the  University  of  California  in  your 
issue  of  May  22d  and  June  3d.  Such  expression  is  greatly 
needed,  and  I  am  sure  your  views  have  the  approval  of  each 
one  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  university  at  heart. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  our  sons  and  daughters  in  the 
university  know  only  too  well  of  the  conditions  that  have 
existed  and  what  was  being  taught  by  some  of  the  "econo- 
mists" and  "professors."  In  the  short  time  that  Dr.  Barrows 
has  been  president  he  has  demonstrated  he  not  only  knows 
what  is  needed,  but  is  thoroughly  capable  of  effecting  such 
reforms  or  reorganizations  as  may  be  necessary,  if  he  is 
given   the    authority   and   properly   supported. 

If  your  surmise  is  correct  as  to  the  cause  of  his  resigna- 
tion, then  all  the  more  reason  that  if  the  university  desires 
to  send  out  into  the  world  true  Americans,  in  spirit  as  well 
as  in  action,  a  man  of  Dr.  Barrows'  type  is  absolutely 
essential. 

I  deem  it  fortunate  that  just  at  this  time  Dr.  Barrows  is 
in  the  Sierra  and  out  of  reach  of  ordinary  communication, 
otherwise  I  am  afraid  he  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  say 
"Nay"  to  you  in  the  articles  you  are  writing,  but  I  sincerely 
trust  you  will  keep  up  your  good  work.  I  have  heard  many 
e.xpressions  of  regret  at  his  resignation,  and  know  it  is  the 
wish  of  thousands  that  he  could  be  induced  to  reconsider 
it  and  be  kept  at  the  head  of  the  university — the  interests 
of  which  are  far  greater  than  the  personal  wishes  of  any 
man,  whether  he  occupies  a  place  on  the  Board  of  Regents  or 
not.  Sincerely.  T.  M.  Shearman. 


An  Approving  Word  from  a  "House-Mother." 

San  Francisco,  May  31,  1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  I  was  very  interested  in  your 
article  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Barrows.  One  is  so  thank- 
ful to  find  some  one  who  will  dare  to  speak  the  truth  ;  and 
every  word  you  said  concerning  Berkeley  was  true.  As  a 
house-mother  for  a  long  time  in  a  sorority  in  one  of  the  best- 
known  universities  in  the  country,  I  heartily  endorse  every- 
thing you  said  in  regard  to  the  disadvantages  of  co-education. 
Your  suggestion  as  to  the  affiliation  of  Mills  with  U.  C.  was 
excellent,  for  unless  something  along  that  line  is  done,  the 
reputation  of  California  as  a  college  of  reputable  standing  is 
doomed.  From  the  unenviable  notoriety  it  has  achieved  in 
the  last  few  years,  I'm  afraid  the  regents  will  not  find  it  easy 
to   fill   Dr.   Barrows'  place. 

With  grateful  thanks  for  your  fearlessness  in  speaking  your 
mind.  E.  F.  M. 
^1^ 

Unfriendly  foreigners  are  boycotted  in  Tien-tsin. 
China,  by  the  "Chiu  Kuo  Kiiei  K'u  T'uan"  Society, 
or  hterally  "Save  Country  Kneel  and  Weep  So- 
ciety." The  object  of  the  society  is  to  identify  shops 
and  business  houses  that  persist  in  buying  goods  from 
unfriendly  foreign  nations.  When  such  a  shop  is  dis- 
covered, the  society  calls  its  members,  who  meet  before 
the  door  of  the  shop  in  question  and  kneel  dov.'n  and 
weep  in  order  to  move  the  shopkeeper.  This  is  con- 
tinued until  the  latter  is  convinced  that  he  should  pur- 
chase no  more  goods  from  unfriendly  nations. 
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VOICES  FROM  THE  PRESS. 


IX    IOWA. 
(New   York  Times.) 

The  agricultural  bloc  is  justified  in  exalting  its  horn.  The 
railway  roasters  at  Washington  are  happy.  The  old  leaven 
of  Grangerism  is  still  strong  in  Iowa.  Group  government 
gets  one  more  servant  in  the  Senate.  Three  or  four  senators 
who  imagine  themselves  to  be  "Progressives"  or  ''progressives" 
have  curiously  discovered  a  "progressive"  triumph  in  Colonel 
Brookhart's  success.  What  is  there  progressive  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  class-represented  government  for  representative 
government?  Are  gratuities  to  soldiers  something  new?  Is 
unjust   and   unproductive   taxation   progressive? 

Colonel  Brookhart's  radicalism  was  testified  to  memorably 
by  the  Conference  for  Progressive  Political  Action,  which  sent 
a  letter  to  Iowa  voters  approving  his  candidacy.  Among  the 
officers  of  that  conference  are  officers  of  the  Farmer-Labor 
Party,  of  the  National  Non-Partisan  League,  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  and 
our  own  Frederic  C.  Howe  and  Morris  Hillquit.  These  gentle- 
men are  something  more  than  progressive.  Colonel  Brook- 
hart  is  not  their  kind  of  radical;  and  it  is  possible  enough 
that  he  will  be  less  radical  in  Washington  than  he  has  been 
in    Iowa. 

Be  that  as  it  ma\-.  the  pretense  that  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Beveridge  and  of  Mr.  Pinchot  was  "a  rebuke  to  the 
Administration"  and  a  progressive  victory  is  ridiculous.  Mr. 
Pinchot  was  nominated  as  a  regular  Republican  on  purely 
state  issues.  He  had  nothing  whatever  to  say  about  national 
politics.  Mr.  Beveridge  is  in  some  respects  a  strong  "re- 
actionary-." He  denounced  blocs.  He  denounced  the  Adam- 
son  and  the  Sherman  law.  He  didn't  trj-  to  coddle  the  farmer 
or  the  w-orkingman.  He  advocated  the  sales  tax.  He  showed 
the  economic  folly  of  high  excess  profit  taxes.  He  talked, 
in  fact,  like  a  statesman  and  a  trained  economist,  not  like 
the    ardent   rhetorician    of   his    earlier    period. 


IN    PENNSYLVANIA. 
(Washington  Star.) 

A  forest  of  interrogation  points  has  sprung  up  overnight 
in    Pennsylvania.      Take   a   few. 

Will  a  Pinchot  machine  succeed  the  Penrose  machine? 
Can  politics  in  Pennsylvania  be  conducted  without  a  ma- 
chine? Is  Pinchot  enough  of  a  politician  to  handle  a 
machine  in  a  state  where  machine  work  for  so  long  a  time 
has  been  essential  to  success?  If  Mr.  Pinchot  attempts  ma- 
chine work  and  fails,  what  will  be  the  effect  on  the  Repub- 
lican   stronghold  in    1924? 

In  the  governor's  chair  Mr.  Pinchot  will  need  an  organi- 
zation— a  machine  if  you  please — and  it  must  be  responsive 
to  his  will.  He  must  work  with  it  and  through  it  to  accom- 
plish   his    ends. 

Organization  work  is  no  more  necessary  in  Pennsylvania 
than  elsewhere.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  necessary  every- 
where. No  progress  can  be  made  without  it.  Calling  it  ma- 
chine work  does  not  discredit  it  in  the  eyes  of  practical  men. 

Mr.  Pinchot  is  known  principally  for  his  interest  in  for- 
estry. Strictly  speaking,  he  has  not  been  considered  a  poli- 
tician. But  for  years  he  was  intimately  associated  with  a 
master  politician,  and  must  have  learned  something  of  the 
game  from  him.  Theodore  Roosevelt  knew  politics  thor- 
oughly, and  imparted  to  all  who  were  associated  with  him 
some  of  his  knowledge  and  inspired  them  with  some  of  his 
spirit.  Mr.  Pinchot,  we  may  all  be  sure,  is  more  than  an  au- 
thority  on  forestry. 

If  Pennsylvania  is  in  doubt  in  1924  the  Republicans  would 
do  well  to  order  their  grave  clothes.  A  funeral,  with  their 
part^'  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  will  be  a  certainty-.  If 
the  keystone  becomes  insecure,  the  arch  will  inevitably  tumble. 
Nothing  will  suffice  to   save  it. 


GREAT    BRITAIN    EMERGING. 
(Baltimore   American.) 

Another  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  return  of  stability 
in  the  money  market  is  the  steady  upward  climb  of  the 
British  pound  sterling,  which  has  just  attained  the  height  of 
$4.48,  or  38  cents  below  par  value.  The  pound  dropped  as  low 
as  $3.18  at  one  time,  ihis  was  in  February,  1920.  It  has 
been  climbing  ever  since,  despite  unemployment  in  England, 
the  more  or  less  general  stagnation  of  business,  2nd  the  slow 
recover^'  of  continental  European  finance. 

It  is  said  to  have  surprised  New  York  financial  circles  that 
Britain  would  be  ready  this  fall  to  pay  $100,000,000  interest 
obligations  to  this  government.  However,  if  w^e  ignore 
the  somewhat  mysterious  British  financial  recovery  under 
verj'  adverse  conditions,  there  should  be  no  surprise  in  a 
further  rapid  advance  of  British  financial  stability  this  sum- 
mer, as  reports  indicate  that  the  internal  trade  prospects  are 
good  and  the  British  manufacturers  are  already  embarking 
on  rather  ambitious  selling  plans.  The  trade  tone  throughout 
the  island  seems  to  be  one  of  optimism  and  the  newspapers 
speak    confidently    of   the    future. 

All  this  is  of  good  import,  for  while  the  world  waits  on 
Russia  and  Germany  to  restabilize  their  financial  systems,  the 
active  embarkation  of  the  Western  nations  in  solidifying  the 
exchange  rates  and  in  paj-ing  their  bills  will  have  whole- 
some   effect    on   the   general    situation. 


DIPLOM.\TIC    INDISCRETIONS. 
(Washin^on    Post.) 

The  free  and  constant  expression  of  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  is  a  temptation  to  foreign  envoys.  They  dis- 
cover that  public  opinion  is  a  more  potent  agent  in  this 
country,  swaying  the  decisions  of  Congress  and  the  govern- 
ment. Yet  this  public  opinion  seems  to  be  easily  affected  by 
rumors,  facts,  and  personal  expressions  of  opinion.  The  press 
is  open  to  all,  and  everybody  reads.  Any  one  who  has  some- 
thing important  or  sensational  to  say  can  usually  find  a  public 
audience.  There  is  no  censorship.  No  one  stands  guard  over 
the  press.  The  tastes  of  newspapers  differ.  If  one  news- 
paper  will   not   print   an    article,    another   will. 

Another  misleading  feature  of  American  life  is  the  easy 
mingling  of  all  kinds  of  individuals  and  the  universal  relish 
of  jocular  and  witty  utterances.  A  foreigner  who  wins  a 
reputation  for  wit  or  fun  becomes  immensely  popular  and  is 
widely  quoted.  A  tradition  grows  around  him,  attributing 
to  him  greater  powers  of  wit  than  he  ever  possessed.  This 
was  the  case  with  Wu  Ting-fang,  who  discovered  that  his 
slightest  utterance,  seriously  intended,  caused  Americans  to 
burst  into  roars  of  laughter.  They  detected  in  everj-thing  he 
said  something  droll,  subtle,  and  Oriental,  and  each  indi- 
vidual flattered  himself  upon  his  intellectual  alertness  in 
detecting  the  true  meaning  of  the  Oriental's  remarks.  One 
result  of  this  public  attitude  toward  Wu  Ting-fang  was  his 
astonishing  boldness  in  commenting  upon  American  affairs 
and  in  interfering  in  American  politics.  He  thought  nothint, 
of  communicating  directly  with  members  of  Congress  on 
matter=  affecting  China.  When  the  Department  of  State 
hinted  that  his  activity  was  irregular  he  blandly  laid  the 
blame  upon  his  inability  to  understand  Occidental  affairs,  and 
he  was  always  excused. 

Tl"  welcome  extended  to  the  utterances  of  foreign  envoys 
in    tue   press,    and    the    free   and    easy    attitude   of   the   public 


toward  distinguished  foreigners,  have  often  tempted  diploma- 
tists to  make  efforts  to  sway  public  opinion  in  the  American 
fashion.  These  efforts  are  usually  inoffensive,  and  if  the 
envoy  has  gained  personal  popularit>'  the  public  is  even  likely 
to  encourage  him  in  his  attempts  to  gain  advantages  for  his 
country.  But  it  is  a  dangerous  proceeding,  for  Americans 
quickly  resent  importunate  propaganda  and  will  seek  in  a  way 
to  offset  the  undue  activity  of  foreigners  in  their  affairs. 

Personal  utterances  by  diplomatic  envoys  are  always  sub- 
ject to  adverse  criticism  if  they  have  any  appearance  of 
deliberate  interfei^nce  with  domestic  politics  or  policies.  An- 
other foreign  activity,  however,  is  not  so  obvious,  and  its 
interference  is  not  so  easily  checked.  This  is  "propaganda" — 
an  elastic  word  covering  many  phases  of  attempted  political 
influence.  The  material  put  forth  by  the  propaganda  agencies 
of  foreign  governments  is  formidable  in  quantity  and  protean 
in  shape.  It  is  all  directed  for  one  purpose — the  swa\-ing  of 
American  public  opinion,  which  is  counted  upon  to  sway  the 
government. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Gathering  Song  of  Donald  the  Black. 

Pibroch  of  Donuil   Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  voice   anew. 

Summon   Clan   Conuil. 
Come  zvf^y,  come  away. 

Hark  to  the  summons ! 
Come  in  j-our  war-array. 

Gentles  and  commons. 

Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky ; 
The   -A-ar-pipe  and  pennon 

-Are   at   Inverlocky. 
Come   every  hill-plaid,    and 

True  heart  that  wears  one. 
Come  every  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 

Leave  untended  the  herd. 

The  flock  without  shelter  : 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterr'd. 

The  bride  at  the  altar ; 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer. 

Leave   nets   and  barges : 
Come  with  your  fighting  gear. 

Broadswords  and  targes. 

Come  as  the  winds  come,  when 

Forests  are  rended : 
Come  as  the  waves  come,  when 

Navies  are  stranded : 
Faster  come,  faster  come. 

Faster  and  faster. 
Chief,  vassal,  page,  and  groom. 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  fast  Ihey  come : 

See  how  they  gather ! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume. 

Blended  with   heather. 
Cast  your  plaids,   draw  your  blades. 

Forward  each   man  set ! 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu 

Knell    for   the    onset ! — Sir   Waller  Scoll. 


The  Ladies  of  St.  James's. 

The  ladies   of  St.   .James's 

Go   swinging  to   the   play : 
Their   footmen   run   before  them. 

With  a  "Stand  bv !     Clear  the  wav  !" 
But  Phyllida,  my  P'hyllida  ! 

She  takes  her  buckled  shoon. 
When  we  go  out  a-courting 

Beneath  the  har\'est  moon. 

The  ladies   of   St.  James's 

W'ear   satin   on   tneir  backs : 
They  sit  all  night  at  Ombre. 

With  candles  all  of  wa.x : 
But  Phyllida.  my  Phyllida ! 

She  dons  her  russet  gown. 
And  runs  to  gather  May  dew 

Before  the  world  is  down. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James's ! 

They  are  so  fine  and  fair. 
You'd  think  a  box  of  essences 

Was  broken  in  the  air : 
But  PhyUida,  my  Phyllida  ! 

The  breath  of  heatn  and  furze 
When  breezes  blow  at  morning. 

Is  not  so  fresh  as  hers. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James's ! 

They're  painted  to  the  eyes: 
Their  white  it  stays  for  ever 

Their  red  it  never  dies ; 
But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida! 

Her  color  comes  and  goes; 
It  trembles  to   a   lily, — 

It  wavers  to  a  rose. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James's ! 

You  scarce  can  understand 
The  half  of  all  their  speeches. 

Their  phrases  are  so  grand : 
But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida! 

Her  shy  and  simple  words 
-\re  clear  as  after  rain-drops 

The  music  of  the  birds. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James's ! 

They  have  their  fits  and  freaks : 
They  smile  on  you — for  seconds. 

Thev  frown  on  vou — for  weeks  : 
But   Phyllida.   my   JPhyllida ! 

Come  either  storm  or   shine. 
From  Shrove-tide  unto  Shrove-tide, 

Is    always    true — and    m.ine. 

My  Phyllida!  ray  Phyllida! 

I  care  not  though  they  heap 
The  hearts  of  all  St.  James's. 

-\nd  give  me  all  to  keep  : 
I  care  not  whose  the  beauties 

Of  all  the  world  mav  be. 
For  Phyllida — for  Phyllida 

Is  all  the  world  to  me  !  — Austin  Dobson. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


There  are  persons  so  moderate  and  non-committal  in 
their  views  that  if  you  ask  them  whether  the  Bay  will 
ever  he  bridged  they  will  answer:  "Well,  yes';  and 
no." 


Miss  Joyce  W'ethered  is  Britain's  new  woman  open 
golf  champion.  She  recently  defeated  Miss  Cecil 
Leitch,  the  title-holder,  in  the  British  Classic  \\'omen's 
Tournament  at  Sandwich. 

Former  Senator  George  Sutherland,  who  is  a  close 
personal  friend  and  advisor  of  the  President,  is  to 
attend  The  Hague  Conference  of  international  experts 
on  Russian  affairs  this  month.  His  errand  is  said  to  be 
that  of  counselor  for  the  United  States  in  the  case  with 
Norway  over  ships  pending  before  The  Hague  Tribunal. 

Mrs.  Brian-Garfield,  the  French  wife  of  an  Ameri- 
can engineer,  who  is  house  surgeon  at  the  Paris  Charitj' 
Hospital,  has  advanced  arguments  why  women  make 
good  surgeons,  though  they  are  not  eminently  success- 
ful as  physicians.  Medicine,  she  claims,  depends  upon 
deduction,  but  surgery  merely  requires  great  skill  with 
the  fingers,  and  women's  fingers  are  hereditarily  adept 
with  scissors  and  needle.  Mrs.  Brian-Garfield  is  said 
already  to  rival  the  veteran  men  surgeons  at  her  hos- 
pital. 

Colonel  Samson  Lane  Faison,  United  States  infantry, 
was  recently  named  by  President  Harding  for  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  regular 
army.  Colonel  Faison  will  succeed  Brieadier-General 
William  R.  Sage,  who  died  June  4th.  During  the  world 
war  Colonel  Faison,  who  held  the  temporary  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  commanded  the  Thirtieth  Division  at 
Camp  Sevier  during  training  and  the  Sixtieth  Infantry 
Brigade  of  that  division  during  its  active  operations  in 
France. 

It  has  been  lately  published  in  a  local  paper  that 
many  of  our  wealthiest  Americans  have  had  either 
one  son  or  none  at  all.  Rockefeller  has  one  son.  Car- 
negie had  none.  Ford  has  one  son.  Frick  had  only 
one  son.  Baker  had  one  son.  Schwab  has  no  children. 
Mellon  (Secretary  of  the  Treasury!  has  one  son.  J. 
P.  Morgan  had  only  one  son.  Schiff  had  one  son.  Vin- 
cent .\stor  is  an  only  son.  Gary  has  no  son.  .Armour 
has  no  son.  \\'ilson  (the  packer)  has  only  one  son. 
Patterson  has  only  one  son.    Eastman  is  a  bachelor. 

Five  new  peers  were  created  on  the  occasion  of 
the  king's  birthday,  June  4th.  for  conspicuous  public 
services.  They  are  Sir  Robert  Hudson  Berwick,  who 
throughout  the  war  provided  hospital  treatment  for  sick 
and  wounded  colonial  officers:  Sir  Joseph  Robinson, 
"for  national  and  imperial  services" :  Sir  William 
Vestey,  who  "rendered  immense  service  during  the  war 
in  connection  with  the  food  supply  and  cold  storage 
arrangements";  Sir  Samuel  J.  Waring,  who  equipped 
and  maintained  a  hospital  during  the  war,  and  Sir 
.\rchibald  Williamson.  These  men  are  baronets  and 
will  be  raised  to  barons. 

Sir  Philip  Sassoon,  whose  engagement  to  Miss 
Megan  Lloyd  George  has  been  rumored,  is  the  third 
baronet  of  his  name  and  the  parliamentary  secretary  to 
the  prime  minister.  Sir  Philip  has  been  M.  P.  for  the 
Hythe  division  of  Kent  since  1912.  He  was  private 
secretary  to  Field  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig.  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  armies  in  France,  from 
1915  to  1918.  Sir  Philip  won  many  honors  during 
the  war.  He  was  made  an  officer  of  'the  Order  of  the 
Black  Star,  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  an 
officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Belgium,  and  has 
been  decorated  with  French  and  Belgian  militarv 
crosses.     Sir  Philip  is  thirty-three  years  old. 

Sir  Walter  A.  Raleigh,  distinguished  professor  of 
English  literature  at  O.xford  University,  whose  death 
occurred  several  weeks  ago,  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1861,  the  son  of  Dr.  Alexander  Raleigh.  After  gradua- 
tion from  Cambridge,  where  he  had  been  president  of 
the  Union,  he  was  appointed  a  lecturer  on  the  then 
newly-organized  University  Extension  Scheme.  The 
substance  of  his  early  lectures  was  incorporated  in 
"The  English  Xovel,"  one  of  the  liveliest  of  literary 
text-books.  .Among  Raleigh's  other  critical  studies  are 
"R.  L.  Stevenson."  "Style,"  "\^'ordsworth,"  and  a  study 
on  Milton.  He  was  called  to  occupy  the  chair  at  Ox- 
ford in  1904,  after  having  held  similar  lectureships  at 
Glasgow  and  Liverpool.  Of  late  years  he  was  con- 
stantly in  demand  as  a  writer  of  appreciative  introduc- 
tions to  literary  reprints.  His  work  was  distinguished 
for  its  rare  combination  of  erudition  and  imagination. 

-Arthur  F.  Mathews,  San  Francisco  mural  painter, 
was  awarded  the  fine  arts  gold  medal  of  the  .American 
Institute  of  .Architects  at  its  Chicago  convention. 
Mathews,  who  is  well  known  for  his  landscape  work, 
is  also  recognized  by  the  award  as  the  leading  mural 
decorative  artist  in  the  United  States,  John  Singer 
Sargent  being  the  other  painter  considered  for  the 
honor.  In  his  student  days  in  Paris,  where  he  worked 
at  the  Julien  Academy  and  in  the  private  studio  of 
Bolanger,  Mathews  was  considered  the  finest  .American 
draughtsman  sent  to  Paris.  Much  of  his  work  was  de- 
stroyed in  1906  by  the  fire.  .Among  his  notable  recent 
work  are  his  panels  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  Car- 
negie Library,  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  Masonic 
Temple  of  this  city,  and  the  twelve  panels  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  State  Capitol,  depicting  scenes  of  Cali- 
fornia history,  Mathews  was  for  many  years  director 
of  the  Hopkins  .Art  Institute.  He  is  at  present  at  work 
on  a  series  of  fifteen  panels  for  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 


June  17.   1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


CROWN  PRINCE  STILL  WILLING. 


Former  Heir   Apparent  to   the   German    Throne  Appears  i 
a  Receptive  Mood. 


The  Memoirs  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  be- 
long distinctly  in  the  Frenchman's  category  of  the 
things  that  are  important  if  you  think  them  so.  The 
book  has  been  liberally  noticed  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  and  even  served  piecemeal,  au  syndicate  and 
reviewers  have  expended  some  conjecture  as  to  the  real 
authorship,  apparently  assuming  that  the  prince  would 
have  had  help  as  he  had  when  he  was  a  field  com- 
mander. Perhaps  he  had.  If  it  is  a  work  of  collabora- 
tion, we  hazard  the  guess  that  those  eminent  Hearstian 
journalists,  Snivel,  Drivel,  and  Piffle,  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  it.  The  Germanic  sentimentalism  is  all 
through  it — that  emotional  vapor  which  the  Teuton 
can  turn  on  at  will,  just  as  he  puts  caraway  seeds  in 
his  mashed  potatoes,  and  with  which  he  can  flavor  a 
financial  loss,  the  downfall  of  his  empire,  or  a  plate  of 
kaitcr  aufschnitt,  deluding  himself  the  while  with  the 
belief  that  he  is  deluding  the  rest  of  us.  And  for  that 
reason  the  book  has  its  significance  at  this  time,  when 
Germany  appears  to  be  rushing  into  bankruptcy  to 
avoid  her  reparations  payments,  v.-hen  discerning 
travelers  report  a  strong  monarchist  trend,  and  when  it 
might  seem  to  the  German  mentality  that  plenty  of 
sniffling  would  secure  for  the  Fatherland  an  endless 
moratorium. 

One  looks  in  vain  through  these  pages  for  a  sign  of 
repentance  for  the  horrors  of  which  the  Bryce  Commis- 
sion found  Germany  guilty.  There  is  no  repudiation  of 
such  measures,  no  seeming  consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  the)'  were  wrong.  The  word  "atrocity"  does  not 
appear  in  its  index,  either  for  denial  or  defense.  There 
is  not  even  that  quality  of  hypocrisy  which  might  be 
accepted  as  a  concession  to  decency.  The  German  psy- 
chology runs  true  to  form  all  through  these  simple 
annals,  and  the  thing  whiffles  and  sniffles  along  about 
the  foe-girt  nation,  the  victim  of  envy  and  hatred, 
quite  in  the  old  manner  of  national  self-righteousness. 
but  with  the  truculence  reduced  to  a  sub-calibre  charge 
for  indoor  shooting.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  trace  of 
recognition  of  the  unwisdom  of  German  bad  manners, 
but  even  in  such  passages  as  the  following  it  gets 
aroimd  in  the  end  to  the  old  refrain  of  justification  bv 
jealousy : 

But  it  was  not  alone  envy  of  German  efficiency  that  gained 
for  us  the  aversion  of  the  great  majority  ;  we  had  managed 
by  less  worthy  qualities  to  make  ourselves  disliked.  It  is  im- 
prudent and  tactless  for  individuals  or  peoples  to  push  them- 
selves forward  with  excessive  noisiness  in  their  efforts  to  get 
on ;  distrust,  opposition,  repulsion  and  enmity  are  thereby 
provoked.  Yet  it  is  into  this  fault  that  we  Germans,  both 
officially  and  personally,  have  lapsed  only  too  often.  The 
openly  provocative  and  blustering  deportment,  the  attitude 
adopted  by  many  Germans  abroad  of  continually  wishing  to 
teach  ever>-body  and  to  act  as  guardians  to  the  whole  world 
ruffled  the  ner\-es  of  other  people.  In  conjunction  with  the 
stupidity  and  bad  taste  of  a  kindred  character  proceeding  from 
leading  personages  and  public  officials  at  home  and  readily 
heard  and  caught  up  abroad,  this  conduct  did  immense 
damage,  more  especially,  again,  in  the  case  of  England,  who 
felt  herself  particularly  menaced  by  modern  Germany. 

That  looks  fair,  in  part.  But  when  the  subject  of 
abdication  and  renunciation  is  approached  one  sees 
the  special  pleading  of  a  man  with  a  cause  to  save  at 
any  cost  of  sincerity  and  candor,  and  the  old  royal  and 
imperial  practice  of  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  an- 
other. One  can  hardly  read  the  final  passages  with  any 
idea  that  either  the  Kaiser  or  his  son  meant  anything 
when  they  retired  from  the  "king  business,"  other  than 
to  escape  trouble,  and  obtain  asylum  until  things 
looked  favorable  for  a  try  at  restoration. 

However,  there  is  much  of  interest  in  the  book — pic- 
tures, impressions,  of  moving  things  and  events.  The 
Crown  Prince  was  in  a  position  to  see  some  things 
the  rest  of  us  could  not.  and  while  we  can  not  accept 
at  par  all  his  statements  of  them,  they  at  least  have  a 
vivid  aspect  which  makes  them  worth  noticing.  Here 
is  a  pre-war  impression  of  the  Czar  and  the  Russian 
heir-apparent : 

Tsar  Nicholas  was  not,  in  my  judgment,  the  personality 
that  Russia  needed  on  the  throne.  He  lacked  resolution  and 
couraye  and  was  out  of  touch  with  his  people.  As  a  simple, 
country  gentleman,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  happy  and 
have  had  many  friends;  but  he  did  not  possess  the  qualities 
essential  to  lead  a  nation  in  the  development  of  its  capacities  ; 
possibly,  indeed,  his  timid  mind  scarcely  dared  to  reflect  upon 
the  merest  shadow  of  such  qualities. 

Deeply  tragical  appeared  to  us,  even  at  that  time,  the 
weakly  and  continually  ailing  little  heir-apparent.  Alexis 
Xicholaievitch.  Though  already  nine  years  old.  he  was  usually 
carried  about  like  a  little  wounded  creature  by  a  giant  of  a 
sailor.  With  anxious  and  trembling  tenderness,  the  parents 
clung  to  this  fragile  offspring  of  the  later  years  of  their  wed- 
lock who  was  expected  some  day  to  wear  the  imperial  crown 
of  Russia. 

All  over  I  Gone  in  blood  and  horror,  this  little  wearily 
flickering  life. 

When  it  comes  to  the  British,  there  is  a  certain  ol)- 
vious  straining  of  compliment  which  suggests  the 
process  of  snuggling  up.  In  1909  the  ex-prince  visited 
India,  and  gives  lis  these  sapient  observations: 

Of  all  the  impressions  I  received  the  greatest  and  most 
lasting  was  that  made  upon  me  by  the  organizing  and  ad- 
ministrative talent  of  the  English.  It  struck  me,  too,  as  a 
noticeable  peculiarity  that,  in  the  various  branches  of  adminis- 
tration, comparatively  very  young  officials  were  employed, 
but  that  they  were  energetic  and  were  invested  with  great 
independence  and  responsibility.  Extensive  and  healthy  de- 
centralization   prevailed    generally.      Everywhere    I    was    im- 


pressed by  the  vast  power  of  England,  whose  magnitude  was, 
before  the  war,  frequently  and  considerably  undervalued  in 
Germany,  intoxicated  as  she  was  with  her  own  rapid  rise. 

But  it  became  just  as  clear  to  me  how  enormous  was  the 
competition  which  Germany  created  for  the  British  in  the 
emporiums  of  the  Far  East.  Thus,  many  an  English  merchant 
told  me,  in  confidential  talk,  that  it  could  not  go  as  it  was — 
England  could  not  and  would  not  allow  herself  to  be  pushed 
to  the  wall  by  us.  I  myself,  during  the  sea  voyage,  noticed 
that  we  met  about  as  many  German  merchant  vessels  as 
British  ones.  Moreover,  the  mutteerd  curse,  "Those  damned 
Germans  !"  occasionally  reached  my  ear. 

There  is  an  effort  to  supply  documentary  evidence 
that  the  Kaiser  was  innocent  of  provoking  war.  The 
following  passage  is  interesting  at  this  point,  and, 
fa\orably  read,  would  seem  to  support  the  view  that 
the  Kaiser  did  not  want  war,  or  did  not  want  it  at  just 
that  particular  moment  when  he  made  the  annotation 
quoted.  But  much  depends  on  how  you  read  it,  and 
whether  or  not  you  are  in  a  mood  to  give  it  a  favorable 
or  an  unfavorable  interpretation : 

On  July  28,  1914,  when  Serbia  has  accepted  almost  all  the 
points  of  the  Austrian  ultimatum,  my  father  annotated  thus 
the  telegram  which  brought  the  news  of  Serbia's  submission  : 
"A  brilliant  performance  within  a  limit  of  forty-eight  hours. 
That  is  more  than  one  could  expect.  A  great  moral  success 
for  Vienna  ;  but  with  it  disappears  every  reason  for  war,  and 
the  .Austrian  minister,  Giesl,  ought  to  have  remained  quietly 
at  Belgrade.  After  that,  I  should  never  have  ordered  the 
mobilization."  I  quote  this  telegram  and  its  marginal  notes, 
because  they  prove  irrefutably  the  peaceful  desires  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Kaiser.  They  prove  the  good-will,  in  spite  of 
which  our  destiny — bound  to  the  policy  of  the  Vienna  Ballplatz 
to  the  extent  of  vassalage — strode  its  way. 

The  prince  has  little  admiration  for  his  father,  but 
he  seems  to  love  Ludendorff  with  a  filial  affection,  and 
after  declaring  that  "his  wealth  of  ideas  and  marvel- 
ously  exact  intellect  solved  with  astounding  certainty 
military'  problems  of  the  most  difficult  character  and 
won  for  him  and  for  the  German  arms  imperishable 
fame,"  he  makes  this  noble  effort  to  save  the  imperish- 
able from  perishing: 

The  successful  designer  of  battles  and  calculator  of  vic- 
tories, who.  ever  since  he  first  led  his  first  men  as  a  little 
lieutenant,  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  concepts  of 
discipline,  punctuality,  and  fighting  courage  as  things  of  iron- 
like  rigidity,  the  practiced  strategist,  who,  ever  since  he  first 
donned  red-striped  trousers  as  a  young  officer  of  the  General 
Staff,  had  combined  with  the  idea  of  a  battery  or  a  division 
definite  strikirtg  values  and  calculable  effects,  now  suddenh 
saw  himself  compelled  to  query  all  these  notions.  Enterprises 
which,  assuming  the  reliability  of  the  individual  factors,  bore 
every  promise  of  success,  broke  down  in  the  execution  be- 
cause the  machine,  partly  overstrained  and  partly  rusty,  failed 
to  perform  its  task.  The  last  German  attacks,  f.  c,  from 
March  21,  191S.  down  to  the  decisive  turning-point  of  the 
war — the  irruption  of  the  enemy  at  the  Forest  of  Villers- 
Cotterets  on  July  IS — were,  notwithstanding  some  brilliant 
initial  successes,  nothing  but  a  series  of  bitter  examples  of 
this   fact 

And  then,  being  in  excellent  nosition  to  do  it.  he  puts 
in  this  word  for  his  own  military  fame,  anent  the  battle 
of  the  Marne,  and  the  charges  that  he  was  answerable 
for  the  disastrous  retreat  ordered  by  the  High  Com- 
mand— as  though  the  High  Command  would  have  paid 
any  attention  to  him : 

What  I  intend  to  write  here  is  not  a  description  of  the 
military  developments  and  the  operations  of  my  Fifth  Army 
in  those  bitter  days:  for  that  I  have  made  other  arrange- 
ments :  I  propose  here  only  to  sketch  in  broad  outline  the 
circumstances  which,  at  that  time,  led  the  German  army  to 
desist  from  its  victorious  advance  and  to  start  a  tragic  re- 
treat. The  blame  mine?  Only  mean  malice  could  invent  such 
an   idea,   only  unbounded  stupidity  could  believe  it! 

As  commander-in-chief  of  the  Fifth  Army.  I  led  the  ad- 
vance of  my  army  in  August,  1914;  I  saw  the  decisions  and 
notices  that  were  issued  and  was  present  at  the  scanty  dis- 
cussions with  the  General  Higher  Command  and  with  the 
adjacent  armies;  finally.  I  had  the  best  of  opportunities  to 
watch  and  study  hour  by  hour  the  development  of  affairs 
during  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  My  impression  is  that  it  was 
an  unfortunate  combination  of  many  circumstances  that  led 
to  this  pernicious  result.  Besides  the  unquestionable  in- 
competence and  the  consequent  moral  and  physical  col- 
lapse of  General  von  Moltke,  there  was  the  unfortunate  and 
rapidly  discouraged  leadership  of  the  Second  .Army  by  General 
von  Billow,  and  the  absolutely  disastrous  activity  of  an  officer 
of  the  Headquarters  Staff,  who,  oppressed  by  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  personal  pessimism,  assumed  a  verbal  order 
given  to  meet  a  particular  emergency,  as  conferring  full 
powers  upon  him,  and  so  occasioned  at  retreat  of  the  two  vic- 
torious armies  on  the  wings  before  a  decision  had  been 
reached. 

Whenever  I  think  of  the  senseless  and  incomprehensible 
flinging  away  of  the  successes  gained  at  that  time,  whenever 
all  the  horror  of  that  insensate  folly  comes  before  me.  I 
see  the  tragic  figure  of  a  man  who  ought  to  have  led.  but 
who  was  no  leader,  and  who  broke  down  when  the  risinn 
pressure  of  events  broke  down  the  traditional  scheme:  that 
figure  is  the  figure  of  Lieutenant-General  von  Moltke. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  analyze  a  battle,  especially 
such  a  battle  as  that  of  the  Marne.  a  battle  that  was  a 
small  war  in  itself.  We  believe  the  military  men  are 
not  yet  unanimous  in  their  verdict  on  it:  but  it  seems 
likelv  that  the  Germans  were  beaten  there  largely 
through  a  lack  of  intelligent  objective  on  the  parts  of 
Von  kluck  and  Von  Btjlow  after  the  retreat  from  the 
Sambre.  of  which  lack  the  tactical  brilliance  of  JoffVe's 
generalship,  assisted  by  the  harassments  of  the  Bel- 
gians, took  advantage  in  a  series  of  recurrent  flank  and 
frontal  attacks  which  worked  like  an  eight-day  clock 
and  disposed  of  one  German  element  after  another. 
If  this  view  approximates  the  truth,  it  is  hardly 
gracious  to  put  the  blame  on  poor  \'on  Moltke  in  order 
to  save  the  reputation  of  German  generalship.  Yet 
it  must  be  saved,  perhaps  for  future  uses,  and  so  the 
once  imperial   author  says: 

The  German  army  was  not  defeated  at  ihe  Marne  ;  it  was 
withdrawn  by  its  lenders.  The  battle  was  lost  because  the 
Highest  Conunand  gave  it  up  as  lost;  in  spite  of  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  enemy — in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one — that 
Highest  Command  might  have  led  its  armies  to  victory,  if  it 
had  clearly  perceived  the  situation  and  had  acted  adequately 
and  resolutely. 


It  is  not  post  factum  wisdom,  but  the  expression  of  a  \ie\v 
borne  in  upon  me  at  the  time,  when  I  say  that,  by  a  vigo.ous 
condensation  of  our  right  wing  for  united  action  and  by 
strengthening  it  with  easily  possible  reinforcements  from  the 
left  wing,  a  dispersal  of  the  threatening  danger  might  have 
been  achieved  without  any  serious  difficulty. 

If  the  German  army  was  not  defeated  at  the  Marnt, 
it  raises  again  the  old  question.  Who  won  the  warr 
Which  is,  perhaps,  what  such  passages  are  intended  to 
do. 

The  ex-Crown  Prince  takes  himself  seriously,  and 
that  makes  his  memoirs  diverting.  He  supposes  that 
he  was  quite  a  figure  at  Verdun,  for  example,  and  that 
it  is  necessary  to  defend  himself  from  charges  of 
butchering  his  people  in  those  futile  assaults.  So  he 
does  it;  but  in  strains  more  lyrical  than  logical,  about 
"the  laughing  murderer  of  \'erdun."  It  is  not  likelv  that 
history  will  hold  him  directly  accountable  for  what  hap- 
pened there.  His  guilt  was  more  political  than  mili- 
tary: his  part  in  Germanism  itself,  exemplified  in  the 
incident  of  Zabern.  If  these  remarks  shall  come  to  him 
and  be  found  unpalatable,  he  has  his  revenge  in  ad- 
vance in  the  stiff  side-swipe  with  which  he  finallv  and 
contemptuously  disposes  of  the  Americans: 

The  American  attacks  were  in  themselves  badly  planned ; 
they  showed  ignorance  of  warfare;  the  men  advanced  in 
columns  and  were  mowed  down  by  our  remaining  machine- 
guns.  No  great  danger  lay  there.  But  their  tanks  pierced  our 
thin  lines — one  man  every  twentv  metres — and  fired  on  us 
from  behind.  Not  till  then  did  the  American  infantry  ad- 
vance. Withal  the  Americans  had  at  their  disposal  an  in- 
credible quantity  of  heavy  and  ven.'  heavy  artillery.  Their 
preliminary  firing  greatly  exceeded  in  intensity  and  heaviness 
anything  we  had  known  at  Verdun  or  on  the   Somme. 

At  last  it  is  over,  and  father  and  son  have  fled  to 
Holland.  The  prince  finally  executes  a  significant  and 
decisive  manoeuvre — he  crosses  the  border,  analvzing 
his  emotion  at  every  inch : 

Near  Vroenhoven  we  halt  in  the   Dutch  barbed   wire. 

My  heart  thumps  loudly  as  I  jump  out  of  the  car.  I  am 
thoroughly  conscious  that  the  few  paces  before  me  are  de- 
cisive. As  though  all  crowded  together  in  one  moment,  the 
pitiless  and  tormenting  scenes  of  the  last  few  davs  stand 
once  again  before  me:  Spa;  the  Kaiser;  the  field-marshal; 
Groner's  face  ;  my  Schulenberg,  adjuring  and  undauntedly  op- 
posing the  others ;  my  father's  letter :  and  the  decision  from 
Berlin  which  gives  me  my  discharge  and  cuts  the  ground  from 
under  my  feet. 

No,  it  must  be;  it  must  be;  there  is  no  other  way. 

Suddenly  there  come  into  my  mind  the  words  that  General 
von  Falkenhayn  used  to  call  out  to  me  when,  as  a  boy,  I  had 
to  take  some  difficult  obstacle  with  my  horse :  "Fling  your 
heart   across    first ;    the    rest   will   follow." 

Then  I  take  a  few  steps  in  front  of  me. 

That's  German.  And  so  is  the  special  pleading.  The 
waverings  and  vacillations  of  the  sire  are  extensively 
recorded  by  the  son :  but  the  manner  of  departure  from 
Spa  has  been  sufficiently  described  elsewhere.  This 
book  will  be  found  significant  for  its  unconscious  be- 
trayal of  the  real  spirit  of  the  abdication  and  the  renun- 
ciation: 

All  these  facts  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  His  Majesty  did 
not  resolve,  of  his  own  accord,  to  go  to  Holland.  On  the 
contrary,  he  protested  against  the  idea  to  the  very  last.  But 
all  his  advisers,  with  the  Higher  Command  at  the  head,  em- 
ployed the  most  forcible  means  to  v/rest  this  decision  from 
him.  The  leading  persons  of  his  suite  seem  also  to  have 
gone  over  to  the  other  side  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
and  to  have  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  an  early  departure 
of  His   Majesty. 

Shall  I  present  to  my  German  Fatherland  the  spectacle  of 
one  who  persists  in  demanding  his  rights  when  they  deny  him 
the  best  elements  in  these  rights — love  and  confidence?  Shall 
I.  by  a  rigid  insistence  upon  "my  bond,"  provide  a  war-cry 
for  all  those  who  stand  for  monarchy  in  the  state,  and  that 
at  a  time  when,  according  to  my  deepest  convictions,  the 
Fatherland — whether  as  republic  or  monarchy — demands  from 
all  of  us  internal  solidarity  against  the  rapacious  desires  of 
the  "victors"  around  us  and  work,  work,  work? — Once  more. 
No! 

And  if,  under  the  stress  of  circumstances  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole,  the  individual  renounces  a  prescriptive  right, 
does  he  thereby  relinquish  any  part  of  that  sublimer  free 
right  of  obeying  a  possible  summons  issued  to  him  by  the 
will  of  the  majority?  My  renunciation,  proceeding  from  my 
love  of  the  Fatherland,  can  not  be  regarded  as  blameworthy. 
It  is  evidence  of  one  thing  only,  that  in  the  fateful  hours, 
with  the  enemy  at  our  gates  and  divided  counsels  at  home, 
when  the  great  need  of  the  moment  was  to  save  the  country 
from  further  dissensions,  I  obeyed  the  demands  which  were 
calculated   to    serve   her   interests. 

And  so.  I  yielded  to  the  somewhat  belated  wishes  of  the 
new  government :  but  I  repeat  that  it  was  not  for  their  sakes 
and  not  because  I  recognized  any  of  the  traditional  rights  of 
my  position  as  in  any  way  aftected  by  the  violent  doings  of 
the  revolution ;  no,  it  was  because,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  1 
desire,  as  much  as  any  one  of  my  compatriots,  honestly  to 
help  in  preventing  conflagration  and  in  healing  and  strength- 
ening by  devotion  and  self-abnegation  our  so  severely  tried 
Fatherland,  till  the  hour  shall  come  in  which  I,  too,  may  take 
active  part  with  my  fellows  in  productive  labor  in  ray  home 
country'. 

The  hour  of  fulfillment  has.  alas,  not  yet  struck,  and  I  can 
not  yet  actively  cooperate  in  the  work  of  restoration ;  all  I 
can  do  is  to  await  that  houi;  in  self-control  and  patience, 
enduring  meanwhile  the  hardships  of  exile  and  solitude  with- 
out  complaint. 

I  do  not  summon  to  revenge  or  to  arms  or  to  violence.  I 
call  upon  the  spirit  of  Germany ;  let  that  be  strengthened ; 
for  ihc  mind  makes  the  deed  and  the  destiny — and  senseless 
is  the  tool  icithout  the  master. — Possibly  this  saying  is  the 
key  to  that  destiny  through  which  we  have  been  passing  for 
a  ireneration.  and  also  to  that  which  lies  ahead  and  into 
which  we  may  enter  as  victors  over  all  our  opponents  if  we 
do  but  bind  together  all  the  best  of  our  energies  into  a 
potent   whole. 

As  a  demonstration  of  German  psychology,  and  per- 
sistent royal  receptivity,  this  book  is  well  worth  read- 
ing. There  are  passages  of  intense  interest,  such  as 
the  author's  defense  of  his  conduct  after  the  incident  of 
Zabern.  and  altogether  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  tend 
to  throw  a  little  more  light  on  one  of  the  darkest 
periods  of  our  times. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  June  10.  1922,  were  $139,300,000:  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $114,- 
000,000;   an  increase" of  $25,300,000. 


Average  prices  for  a  group  of  representative 
bonds  of  all  classes  show  a  gain  of  more  than 
twelve  points  within  less  than  a  year.  The 
advance  has  been  entirely  justified,  but  a  level 
has  been  reached  where  many  bonds  are  yield- 
ing as  low  a  return  as  current  money  rates 
warrant,  all  things  considered,  and  should  the 
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business  re\"ival  reach  the  intensity  antici- 
pated, the  demand  for  commercial  credit  may 
become  strong  enough  to  divert  funds  from 
the  investment  market  in  such  quantities  as 
to  cause  a  reaction  in  those  bonds  which  sell 
on  a  yield  basis  close  to  prevailing  money 
rates,  says  Forbes  Magazine. 

Bank  clearings  outside  of  New  York  are 
showing  a  consistent  expansion,  April  gaining 
about  11  per  cent,  over  March,  indicating  the 
commercial  demand  is  already  increasing.  It 
is  this  greater  demand  which  explains  in  a 
way  the  present  halt  to  the  advance  in  prices 
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for  certain  bonds,  despite  a  decline  in  the 
volume  of  new  bond  offerings.  Seasonal  de- 
mands usually  result  in  high  money  rates  in 
the  autumn,  and  this,  coupled  iVith  the  needs 
of  a  reri^ing  industry-,  may  cause  a  strain 
later  on. 

The  situation  suggests  that  discrimination 
has  become  necessary-  in  the  case  of  those 
who  desire  to  invest  with  a  view  of  combining 
a  possible  appreciation  of  principal  with  a 
satisfactorj-   return.      Convertible   bonds   seem 
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to  offer  the  best  opportunity  at  this  time. 
If  the  expected  prosperity-  materializes,  earn- 
ings for  a  number  of  companies  will  no  doubt 
be  sufficient  to  justify  initial  or  increased 
dividends  and  to  make  profitable  the  con- 
version of  their  bonds  into  stock.  In  this 
connection  the  following  bonds  should  be  con- 
sidered ; 

New  York  Central  conv.  deb.  6s,  1935  at 
103.  Conv.  into  New  York  Central  stock  at 
105  any  time  prior  to  May  1,  1925.  New 
York  Central  is  earning  about  12^  per  cent. 
on  its  stock  at  this  time,  and,  with  the  in- 
creased traffic  which  Ts-ill  probably  come  un- 
der better  business  conditions,  should  be  able 
to  pay  a  7  per  cent.  diWdend,  On  a  6  per 
cent,  yield  basis  the  stock  would  sell  at  116, 
and  the  bonds  be  worth  110.  But  New  York 
Central  in  a  strong  rail  market  may  sell  on 
a  considerable  lower  j-ield  basis  than  6  per 
cent. 

Chile  Copper  col.  tr.  conv,  6s,  1932  at  92. 
Convertible  into  stock  at  $135  a  share  at  any 
time.  Chile  Copper  has  emerged  from  the  de- 
velopment stage  and  is  working  into  a  po- 
sition where  large  earnings  are  possible  even 
under  present  prices  for  the  metal.  With 
higher  prices  for  the  metal,  this  company 
should  pay  a  dividend  which  would  justify 
more  than  %hh  a  share  for  the  stock  and  cor- 
respondingly higher  prices  for  these  bonds. 

Brooklj-n  Union  Gas  7s,  1929,  at  110.  Con- 
vertible at  part  into  stock  at  any  time.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Consolidated  Gas  case  holding  the  80-cent  gas 
rate  confiscator\-  is  a  very  favorable  develop- 
ment and  releases  about  $8,500,000  of  im- 
pounded bonds.  An  S  per  cent,  di^■idend  rate 
is  quite  possible,  which,  on  a  6  per  cent, 
rield  basis,  would  mean  132  for  the  stock 
and  bonds.  , 

Reference  has  been  made  in  these  columns 
in  the  past  to  the  advantage  of  buying  bonds 
that  are  not  callable  or  are  not  likely  to  be 
called  before  maturity-,  says  John  H.  Barnes 
in  Ccniury  Magazine.  It  seems  well  to  direct 
investors'  attention  to  this  point  again,  for  on 
a  recent  day  the  morning  papers  carried  the 
^.nnouncements  of  five  new  corporation  bond 
issues  all  of  which  could  be  called  for  retire- 
n.cr.t  at  prices  from  one  to  twelve  points 
above  the  offering  prices.  If  interest  rates 
continue  to  go  down  it  will  not  be  long  before 
some  of  these  issues  can  be  retired  and  lower 
interest  bonds  sold  in  their  place.  And  when 
it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  companies 
to  do  this  it  will  be  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  bondholders  to  have  to  reinvest  their 
money  at  that  time.  Those  who  are  buring 
high  interest  rate  bonds  at  present  should 
make  sure  that  they  are  going  to  get  that 
rate  as  long  as  they  want  it.  If  a  bond  is 
callable  they  may  not  do  so. 

And  this  point  should  not  only  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  those  who  buy  solely  for  the 
income  return  they  get  on  their  monej-,  but 
also  by  those  who  have  a  view  to  speculative 
profits  on  their  investments  as  well.  For  if  it 
is  advantageous  for  a  company  to  sell  new 
bonds  to  retire  a  higher  rate  issue,  even  at 
105  or  110,  then  those  higher  rate  bonds,  if 
they  were  not  callable,  would  be  selling  still 
higher  in  the  market.  In  a  period  of  de- 
clining interest  rates  and  advancing  bond 
prices,  like  the  present,  callable  features  are 
likely  to  prove  disadvantageous  to  bond 
buyers.  Where  their  exercise  is  optional 
with  the  company,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they 
are  never  disadvantageous  to  the  issuing  com- 
pany. 

Investment  bankers  who  underwrite  new 
issues  and  distribute  them  to  the  public  ser\-e 
both  the  corporations  and  the  investor.  They 
advise  with  corporations  as  to  the  best  forms 
of  securit>'  to  issue,  and  if  they  are  invest- 
ment bankers  of  good  reputation  and  high 
standing  they  make  sure  that  the  issues  are 
safe  before  they  offer  them  to  their  clients. 
But  in  this  matter  of  pro\-iding  for  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future  they  are  more  apt  to 
give  consideration  to  the  viewpoint  of  the 
corporation  than  that  of  the  investor,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  the  number  of  bond  issues  now 
being  brought  out  that  are  callable  a  fe^\ 
points  above  the  issue  price.  If  they  are 
called  and  new  bonds  sold  to  replace  them, 
the  banker  makes  another  underwriting  com- 
mission. So  he  has  a  selfish  interest  in  the 
rratcer. 

The  individual  in  this  as  well  as  in  many 
other  particulars  involving  the  investment  of 
his  money,  must,  therefore,  look  out  for  his 
own  interests.  He  should  in  the  first  place 
have  complete  information  regarding  each 
issue  he  thinks  of  buying.  The  monthly  offer- 
ing lists  of  most  investment  houses  do  not 
contain  information  as  to  callable  features  of 
the  various  issues,  but  this  information  to- 
gether with  information  as  to  the  assets  and 
earnings  back  of  the  bonds  can  be  secured  by 
asking  for  detail  circulars.  These  circulars 
should  be  studied  as  carefully  as  one  would 
study  a  business  proposition  in  which  he  is 
going  to   embark.  ' 

Some  readers  may  wonder  why  so  much  at- 
tention is  paid  to  this  point  of  the  callability 
of  the  bonds.     It  is  true  that  other  matters. 


such  as  the  safet>-  of  the  issue  itself,  is  of 
more  importance :  but  if  the  reader  has  been 
following  these  monthly  articles  he  knows 
there  are  tides  in  the  bond  market  just  as  in 
the  affairs  of  men  which  taken  at  the  flood 
may  lead  to  fortune.  In  August,  1920,  when 
the  bond  market  was  at  the  lowest  point  in  a 
generation  it  was  pointed  out  here  that  while 
a  dollar  would  buy  only  45  cents  worth  of 
food  or  clothing  as  compared  with  1913  it 
would  buy  SI. 37  worth  of  high-grade  bonds  as 
compared  with  their  pre-war  prices.  It  was 
then  said :  "When  United  States  government 
bonds  are  selling  to  yield  more  than  5H  per 
cent-  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the 
New  York  Central  are  selling  7  per  cent,  se- 
curities, no  regrets  are  likely  to  be  felt  by 
the  investor  who  makes  sure  of  securing  for 
himself  for  a  long  period  of  years  the  high 
return  that  long-term  bonds  now  give." 

Again  in  February  last  year,  referring  to 
the  tides  of  the  bond  market,  it  was  written : 
"T\\-ice  since  the  beginning  of  this  century 
has  the  tide  flowed  out,  once  it  came  back 
part  way — in  1909 — and  recently  it  started  in 
again,  but  has  somewhat  receded.  Today 
bond  prices  are  not  much  above  the  low- 
water  marK  for  the  past  generation.  .  .  . 
Therefore  the  present  seems  the  time  to  dis- 
pose of  short-term  securities  and  buy  long 
term.  Near  the  crest  of  the  flood-tide  the 
thing  to  do  will  be  to  convert  from  the  long- 
term  investments  into  short  so  that  there  will 
be  little  or  no  depreciation  of  principal  as  the 
tide   flows  out." 

Since  then  Libert>'  Loan  bonds  have  ad- 
vanced in  price  from  a  5J^  per  cent,  yield 
basis  to  a  A\%  per  cent,  basis,  and  longer-term 
corporation  bonds  have  shown  even  greater 
improvement  in  price.  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  general  mortgage  4s,  due  1995, 
which  were  down  to  IQ^i  in  1920,  are  now  at 
89.  New  York  Central  refunding  3J^s,  due 
1997,  were  down  to  62j^  and  are  now  at 
11  Yz,  and  so  on  through  the  list  of  high- 
grade  bonds. 

Yet  it  does  not  seem  that  the  flood-tide  in 
bond  prices  has  reached  its  height.  A  sol- 
diers' bonus,  with  renewed  inflation  and 
some  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  may  check 
its  upward  flow-  But  sight  must  not  be  lost 
of  the  pre-war  level  of  98  for  Atchison  gen- 
eral 4s  and  87  for  New  York  Central  3^$s 
or  of  the  high-water  mark  for  such  bonds 
around  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
when  New  York  Central  3^s  sold  for  111. 
Some  of  the  high  interest  rate  bonds  of  the 
last  two  years  have  already  been  redeemed. 
There  are  many  others  now  selling  at.  or  near 
their  redemption  prices  and  they  may  be 
called  soon.  They  will  certainly  not  go  much 
higher  in  price,  no  matter  what  other  bonds 
may  do.  There  is  therefore  ever>-  reason 
why  the  investor  should  avoid  bonds  that  are 
callable,  say,  within  ten  points  of  their  selling 
price ;  and  there  still  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  long-term  bonds  that  enjoy  a 
ready  market  are  the  best  for  those  investors 
to  buy  who  wish  to  profit  by  the  upper  flow 
of  the  tide  in  the  bond  market. 


Leslurs  Weekly  recently  had  an  article 
on  "Ci\-il  vs.  Swivel  Service."  The  article 
goes  on  to  show  that  the  present  civil  ser\ice 
law  is  unsatisfactorv". 

It  was  intended  to  establish  the  merit  sys- 
tem, but  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  sys- 
tem which  fastens  upon  the  taxpayers'  back 
thousands  of  incompetent  employees  who 
hold  their  jobs  for  life  and  do  less  and  less 
work  as  time  passes. 

What  private  business  could  run  with  such 
an   overhead  ? 

"It  is  not  a  theoretical  question."  says 
Leslie's,  "as  to  whether  the  average  govern- 
ment employee  gives  as  satisfactory  service 
as  he  would  be  forced  to  do  in  the  business 
world.  A  careful  comparison  by  an  expert 
accountant  demonstrates  that  our  government 
employees  are  40  per  cent,  less  efficient  than 
are  the  employees  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  The  average  Federal  employee 
does  just  enough  to  get  by." 

As  a  result  Washington  is  jammed  with 
thousands  of  persons  drawing  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  rendering  as  little  service  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  costing  the  head  of  the  average 
American  family  $482.90  per  annum  to  run 
the  government,  which  it  Js  claimed  would  be 
cut  in  half  if  government  affairs  were  run  on 
business  lines. 

This  is  the  situation  which  the  average 
American  citizen  faces.  This  is  his  govern- 
ment. Is  he  going  to  let  it  go  from  bad  to 
worse  until  the  overhead  cost  arid  the  grow- 
ing official  classes  virtually  absorb  his  earn- 
ings and  his  home  to  cover  their  payroll  ? 

It  is  time  to  wake  up.  No  man  could  es- 
cape bankruptcy  if  his  private  business  were 
run  as  government  business  is  managed. 

When  the  people  demand  efficiency  in  gov- 
ernment and  when  a  disinterested  group  of 
business  men  have  something  to  say  about 
the  number  of  people  employed  in  government 
departments,  their  hours  of  labor,  the  charac- 
ter of  work  they  should  do.  and  the  pay  they 
shall  receive — ^then  we  will  begin  to  get  ef- 
ficiency in  government  But  as  long  as  the 
tax-eaters  make  up  the  expense  estimates,  es- 
tablish their  own  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions,   and    merely    allow    the    taxpayers    to 
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foot  the  bill,  we  will  get  no  relief  from  the 
growing  tax  burden. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Equitable  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  Blair  &  Co.,  and 
Gassatt  &  Co.  have  purchased  and  will  offer 
shortly  $15,000,000  fifteen-year  5  per  cent, 
non-callable  debentures  of  the  Atlantic  Re- 
fining Company. 

This   company,   which   was   formerly  a   sub- 
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sidiary  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  was 
orsanized  in  1S70.  It  owns  modern  refineries 
at  Philadelphia,  Franklin,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Brunswick,  Georgia,  an  exten- 
sive system  of  sales  stations,  warehouses, 
storage  plants  throughout  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  gasoline  and  motor  oil  stations  in 
the  New  England  states,  75,000  tons  dead- 
weight of  tank  steamers,  marine  equipment, 
etc.  Through  subsidiaries,  it  is  interested  in 
crude  production  in  this  country  and  Mexico. 


Joint  stock  land  banks,  semi-Federal  insti- 
tutions, are  now  being  rapidly  organized  in 
all   parts   of  the   countrj-. 

The  attraction  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
bonds  issued  by  the  banks  to  get  the  money 
to -loan  to  farmers  are  free  of  all  Federal, 
state,   and  local   taxation. 

Such  bonds  are  in  great  demand  by  large 
income  taxpayers  and  sell  weii. 
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Of  course  by  as  much  as  these  bonds  are 
exempt  from  taxation  by  so  much  are  the 
taxes  on  other  people's  property  increased. 

As  there  are  now  some  $30,000,000,000  in 
tax-exempt  or  partially  tax-exempt  bonds  out- 
standing in  the  United  States,  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  taxes  of  the  ordinary  citizen  are 
mounting  so  rapidly. 

A  man  with  $100,000  to  invest  today  puts 
it  into  tax-exempt  bonds,  pays  no  taxes,  has 
no  worries,  and  employs  no  labor. 

Xo. wonder  there  is  growing  demand  for  a 
change  in  this  system  so  that  all  will  pay 
taxes  alike. — The  Manufacturer. 


That  a  spirit  of  decided  optimism  prevails 
in  business  circles  in  the  East,  and  that  the 
general  feeling  is  one  of  abounding  con- 
fidence in  the  immediate  future,  is  the  opinion 
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expressed  by  John  Britton,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company,  as  a  result  of  his  obser\-ation3 
during  a  recent  trip  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  Britton  was  given  good  opportunity  to 
study  conditions,  for  in  his  travels  he  took 
in  the  cities  of  New  York*  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Cleveland,  and  Chicago,  and  in 
all  of  these  he  came  in  contact  with  leaders, 
■not  only  of  the  electric  industry-,  but  of  many 
others  through  which  the  commercial  pulse  of 
the  nation  is  felt.  "I  found  throughout  the 
East  a  decided  feeling  of  optimism  concern- 
ing the   future,"  states  Mr.   Britton. 

"This  I  found  to  be  particularly  noticeable 
in  our  own  business.  There  is  a  general  ex- 
tension of  the  uses  to  which  electricity  is 
being  put.  In  all  the  cities  I  noticed  the  de- 
mand is  constantly  increasing  for  residential, 
commercial,  and  industrial  purposes.  The 
steel  mills  in  Chicago.  Cleveland,  and  Pitts- 
burgh are  beginning  to  be  very  active.  Money 
is  plentiful,  apparently,  and  for  the  public 
utilities  especially,  showing  that  industries 
like  that  with  wtiich  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned are  now  regarded  with   favor." 


President  Harding's  newspaper,  the  Marion. 
Ohio,  Daily  Star,  has  the  following  to  say 
editorially  about  municipal  or  public  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities: 

"The  municipal  shops  of  Chicago,  built  and 
equipped  by  the  city  at  a  cost  of  $2,700,000, 
have  ceased  to  operate  as  municipal  institu- 
tions. Under  municipal  ownership,  repairs 
and  supplies  cost  three  times  what  the  same 
work  with  the  same  materials  would  have  cost 
if  let  out  to  privately-managed  concerns..  .It's 
the  same  old  story  of  inefficiency  which  in- 
variably follows  municipal,  state,  or  Federal 
ownership.  And  yet  there  are  people  right 
here  in  Marion  who  still  advocate  municipal 
ownership  of  public  utilities." 


Blyth.  Witter  &  Co.  are  offering  a  new  issue 
of  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 
cumulative  6  per  cent,  preferred  stock,  exempt 
from  personal  property  taxes  in  California 
and  wholly  exempt  from  normal  Federal  in- 
come tax. 

The  present  value  of  the  Pacific  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Company's  physical  property  is 
largely  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  that  property 
as  carried  on  the  books.  On  February  28, 
1922.  the  book  cost  of  the  company's  assets, 
valuing  securities  of  subsidiarj'  companies  at 
conservative  figures,  amounted  to  over  $147,- 
000,000.  Adding  net  quick  assets  and  de- 
ducting the  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
company,  after  giving  effect  to  the  sale  of 
this  stock,  the  book  value  applicable  to  $57,- 
000,000  of  preferred  stock  including  this 
issue,  is  over  $96,000,000. 


The  thirty-eighth  annual  report  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  to  its  53,466  stock- 
holders, as  given  by  J.  Kruttschnitt,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  made  public 
by  William  Sproule.  president,  shows  that  de- 
spite adverse  conditions  during  the  calendar 
year  1921  operating  expenses  were  reduced 
12.20  per  cent,  and  net  revenue  from  rail- 
way operations  increased  41.75   per  cent. 

"This  net  result,"  the  report  said,  "reflects 
the  improvement  forecast  in  last  year's  report 
as  progress  is  made  in  substituting  the  in- 
centive of  self-interest  of  private  manage- 
ment, and  the  increased  efficiency  and  more 
sheerful  ser^^ice  of  the  entire  operating  staff, 
for  the  apathy  and  blight  of  government 
managemen;. 

"Operating  revenues  were  seriously  affected 
by  nation-wide  business  depression  and  were 
aggravated  on  your  company's  lines  by  di- 
version of  transcontinental  business,  by  much 
lower    rates    offered    by    the    Panama    Canal 
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route,  and  by  the  competition  on  the  high- 
ways of  motor  trucks  substantially  free  from 
taxation   and   regulation. 

"The  traffic  units  handled  show  a  decrease 
of  20.71  per  cent,  from  the  peak  of  1920,  and 
although  increased  freight  and  passenger 
rates,  made  effective  August,  1920,  were  en- 
joyed during  the  entire  year,  operating  reve- 
nues decreased  4.53  per  cent.  Average  wages 
paid  throughout  1921  were  slightly  higher 
than  in  1920,  as  the  wage  increase  dating 
from  May.  1920.  was  effective  during  eight 
months  of  that  year  and  six  months  of  1921, 
while  during  the  remaining  six  months  of 
1921  wages  were  higher  than  during  the  first 
four  months  of  1920.  Prices  of  fuel  and 
other  material  in  1921  also  averaged  more 
than  in    1920." 

Reviewing  the  railroads'  applications  for  re- 
adjustment of  wages  and  modification  of  na- 
tional agreements,  whereby  unearned  wages 
*nd  excessive  amounts  of  overtime  were  paid, 
the  report  notes  that  these  applications  have 
been  granted  only  in  part. 

The  $12,775,138.92  decrease  in  operating 
revenues  is  largely  attributed  to  business  de- 
pression, dearth  of  large  conventions  such  as 
were  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1920,  and 
unregulated  form  of  competition.  Small  cot- 
ton crops  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  and  reduc- 
tion of  rates  on  such  important  commodities 
as  beans,  canned  goods,  live  stock,  lumber, 
apples,  canteloupes  and  vegetables  also  con- 
tributed to  this  result. 

"Steamship  lines  operating  through  the 
Panama  Canal  enjoy  conspicuous  advantages, 
because  their  rates,  which  are  not  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, may  be  freely  changed  from  day  to 
day.  If  these  vessels  are  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  tolls,  as  pending  legislation  con- 
ijemplates,  their  advantage  will  be  increased 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  entire 
country. 

"To  make  rates  to  or  from  Pacific  Coast 
ports  to  secure  a  share  of  the  traffic  fostered 
by  the  railroads,  for  which  the  Canal  steam- 
ship lines  now  compete,  the  railroads  are  re- 
quired by  the  long  and  short  haul  provision 
of  the  interstate  commerce  law  to  reduce  rates 
to  the  same  basis  as  maxima  at  all  inter- 
mediate points  (where  they  are  not  necessary 
to  meet  the  water  competition),  unless  relief 
from  that  requirement  is  granted  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  and  even  if 
such  relief  should  be  eventually  granted,  the 
railroads  are  subjected  to  the  loss  of  the  coast 
traffic  during  the  many  months  consumed  in 
iearings,  argiunent,  consideration,  and  de- 
cision. Applications  made  in  June  and 
August,  1921,  have  not  yet  been  decided, 
after  nearly  a  year's  delay." 


Many  years  ago  Federal  government  agents 
invoked  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  to  break 
up  the  network  of  connecting  railroad  lines 
that — some  christened  Southern  Pacific, 
others  Central  Pacific — together  form  a  uni- 
fied sj'stem  of  transportation.  They  are  now 
surprised  at  the  reception  given  their  com- 
pleted work,  says  the  Review,  issued  by 
Strassburger  &  Co.  Look  at  the  map.  The 
effect,  if  the  plan  were  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
would  be,  as  a  contemporary  puts  it,  "that 
California  would  be  isolated  from  Oregon ; 
that  all  Eastern  traffic  over  the  Central  Pa- 
cific must  go  via  Niles  Canon  and  Stockton  ; 
that  the  principal  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Valley  towns  will  connect  with  San 
Francisco  only  through  Stockton  and  Niles ; 
that  Lathrop,  Modesto,  Merced,  and  other 
valley  towns  will  be  off  the  Southern  Pacific 
line  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles ; 
that  some  Sierra  foothill  towns  will  be  iso- 
lated ;  that  the  East  Bay  towns  south  of  Oak- 
land will  be  cut  off  from  Southern  Pacific 
connections,    etc." 

Fortunately,  the  Interstate  Commission, 
under  the  Transportation  Act,  wields  a  power 
superior  in  these  matters  even  to  that  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Transportation  Act  of 
1920  expressly  states  that  "they  are  hereby 
relieved  from  the  operations  of  the  anti-trust 
laws  and  all  other  restraints  or  inhibitions  by 
laws,  state  or  Federal,  in  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  anj-thing  au- 
thorized or  required  by  any  order."  The 
united  efforts  of  this  commission,  and  the 
railroad  commission — which  knows  local  con- 
ditions and  its  duty  to  California  interests — 
may  be  trusted  to  deal  with  this  menace. 
For  governmental  ignorance  is  a  menace,  of 
all  menaces  the  most  serious  we  have  to  con- 
tend with   in  this  state. 


The  recently  issued  annual  report  of  the 
New  York  Central,  for  the  year  1921.  tends 
to  confirm  the  belief  of  those  who  are  of  the 
opinion  that  an  increase  of  the  dividend  rate 
would  be  warranted  at  any  time.  Last  year 
New  York  Central  earned  $8.91  per  share 
on  its  stock,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  net  earnings  were  made  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  year.  The  first  four  months  of  1922 
show  such  large  increases  over  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year  as  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  showing  made  this  year 
will  be  substantially  better  than  in  1921.  In- 
cidentally, it  should  be  noted  that  New  York 
Central  staged  its  remarkable  recovery  of  last 


year  in  the  face  of  a  decrease  i-i  -^-  reve- 
nues of  $46,493,461.  All  in  an,  i:  .  r,-  few 
railroad  properties  which   nave   m.-Ac   a   more 
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i>.b;e  record  than  that  of  New  York  Cen- 
ural  during  the  last  few  years.  Always  ef- 
ficientlj'  operated,  with  a  roadbed  having  few 
sharp  grades  and  traversing  the  most  thickly 
settled  portions  of  the  United  States,  New 
York  Central  normally  requires  somewhat  less 
proportionate  expenditure  on  maintenance 
than  other  railroads.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
great  decline  in  operating  revenues,  mainte- 
nance work  in  recent  years  has  been  kept 
substantially  above  the  normal  pre-war  ratio 
to  gross  revenues. — McDonnell  &  Co. 


Judge  Robert  S.  Lovett,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  s^'s- 
tem,  in  discussing  present-day  conditions  and 
the  menace  to  business  and  prosperit>'  from 
excessive  taxation,    says : 

"The  greatest  damper  upon  business  re- 
vival and  the  greatest  menace  to  the  return 
of  prosperity'  in  this  country  is  taxation.  I 
am  sure  people  generally  do  not  realize  the 
seriousness  of  this  aspect  of  the  situation. 
Business  is  carried  on  for  profit ;  men  under- 
take new  enterprises,  employ  labor,  and  take 
the  risks  for  profit :  it  is  largely  the  surplus 
wealth  invested  in  enterprises  carried  on  by 
others  that  affords  most  empIojTnent  for  labor 
outside  of  agriculture. 

"The  country  ought  to  take  its  bearings  be- 
fore some  of  its  \'ital  interests  go  on  the 
rocks.  How  unfortunate  is  the  delusion  that 
we  can  make  the  rich  pay  all  the  taxes !  I 
agree  that  taxes  should  be  paid  in  proportion 
to  the  abilit>'  of  the  taxpayers,  but  we  have 
added  to  that  principle  a  progressive  ratio 
that  is  economically  ruinous,  and  the  danger 
is  that  we  as  a  people  will  become  ver>'  poor 
and  economically  weak  and  emaciated  before 
we  correctly  diagnose  our  case  and  find  out 
what  is  the  matter  with  us.  It  is  hard  for 
those  of  us  who  haven't  much  to  believe  that 
we  can  suffer  from  the  gouging  of  a  rich 
man  by  the  government.  We  ought  to  ponder 
Bismarck's  statement  that  'socialism  can  make 
rich  men  poor,  but  it  can  never  make  a  poor 
man  rich.'  " — hidustria}  Xeu's  Bureau. 
^•>- 

A  one-cent  stamp  has  just  sold  for  $32,077. 
Perhaps   Mr.   Hays   now   realizes  what  a  mis- 
.  take  he  made  in  preferring  tae  movies. — Life 
Lines, 
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The  French  Academy  voted  Tune  14th  a 
fete  in  honor  of  Camille  Flammarion.  The 
great  French  astronomer,  who  passed  his 
eightieth  birthday  in  February,  has  spent 
sixty  years  in  the  devoted  interests  of  science 
and  is  fully  as  entitled  to  a  fete  day  as  a  man 
can  be.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  M. 
Flammarion  has  practically  devoted  his  life 
to  astronomy,  the  most  loft^^  of  all  the 
sciences — the  punning  is  not  intentional — and 
that  he  is  most  popularly  known  for  his 
dabbling  in  the  most  dubious  of  scientific 
realms,  the  occulL  True,  the  most  skeptical 
of  us  are  gradually  beginning  to  realize  that 
there  is  "something  there."  But  what  of  it  ? 
Before  the  war  no  one  who  wished  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  of  normal  intelligence  dared  expose 
a  curiosit>^  concerning  the  supernatural.  All 
information  of  that  ilk  was  considered  old 
wives'  tales.  Yet  today — and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  changes  wrought  by  the  war 
— the  best  publishers  issue  psychic  stuff  in 
quantities,  and  what  is  more  these  books  are 
best  sellers  among  the  non-fiction  class.  M.  ' 
Flammarion's  "At  the  Moment  of  Death" 
( Century)  will  doubtless  be  popular.  Its 
predecessor  was.  in  a  less  psychically  attuned  ' 
atmosphere ;  and  the  wave  of  candid  interest  ' 
in  the  uncanny  has  been  steadily  swelling  ever  | 
since.  Brieflj-,  "At  the  Moment  of  Death"  is  ! 
a  collection  of  well-authenticated  histories  of 
death  apparitions,  death  warnings,  and  death 
messages.  Needless  tc  say.  it  is  presented 
with  the  utmost  scientific  precision,  and  so 
far  as  a  book  of  this  sort  can  be  valuable,  it 
is.  But  one  wonders,  after  all.  if  the  hys- 
teric interest  being  shown  in  psychic  phe- 
nomena can  be  a  wholesome  one.  When  all 
is  said  and  done  we  must  endure  our  hum- 
drum span  here,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  more  dignified  to  do  it  with  less  5er\-ility  ' 
to  the  future.  

It  seems  impossible  to  dodge  the  occult : 
the  virus  has  even  attacked  fiction.  Mrs. 
Belloc  Lowndes'  new  book,  "IVliut  Timmy 
Did"  CDoran)  is  a  case  in  point.  That  dis- 
tinctly fascinating  stor^-,  however,  reminds 
one  of  the  old  saw  that  there  is  nothing  new 


under  the  sun,  for  it  is  a  sort  of  amalgam 
of  Henr>'  James'  two  stories.  "The  Turn  of 
the  Screw"  and  "What  Maisie  Knew."  Not 
that  we  acchse  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes  of 
plagiarism — even  the  striking  coincidence  with 
the  latter  title  and  that  of  her  book  is  the 
sort  of  literary-  coincidence  that  will  happen. 
The  fact  remains  that  James  has  set  the  form 
for  the  psychic  novel  of  childhood  in  "The 
Turn  of  the  Screw"  and  for  the  precocious 
child  storj'  in  "AVhat  Maisie  Knew."  It  will 
take  an  original  writer  indeed  to  make  a  new 
mold,  though  there  is,  of  course,  Walpole's 
"The  Golden  Scarecrow."  But  that  is  an  en- 
tirely different  sort  of  thing,  more  angelic 
than    gostly. 

"What  Timmj'^  Did"  is  a  rattling  good  story, 
refreshing  in  its  difference,  at  least,  from 
the  ordinan,-  novel  and  as  full  of  myster>-. 
suspense,  and  murder  clues  as  an  Arsene 
Lupin  yarn.  Mrs.  Lowndes  has  in  fact  dis- 
covered a  new  field  to  work  in — one  quite  re- 
mote from  her  old  pastures.  Yet  half  the 
charm  of  the  book  is  in  her  familiar  style  of 
rendering  English  coimtry  life  intimately. 
The  present  book  has  the  added  merit  of  being 
a  lifelike  picture  of  post-war  English  economy. 
It  shows  that  the  old  fascination  of  pictures 
of  "genteel"  life  did  not  depend  on  the  vi- 
carious impression  of  affluence.  If  the  au- 
thor has  a  fault  in  the  art  of  painting  grace- 
ful and  familiar  domesticity  it  is  that  of  too 
much  detail.  She  does  not  give  her  reader's 
imagination  enough  credit  nor  enough  rein. 
We  .suspect  that  she  has  been  writing  for  the 
movies  and  it  has  intensified  her  native  dis- 
position to  supply  minutise.  R.  G. 


Notes  of  Books  and  Authors. 
One  of  the  choice  association  books  in- 
cluded in  the  recent  sale  of  the  library  of  the 
late  Edward  Homor  Coates  of  Philadelphia 
was  a  copy  of  "Stalk>-  and  Co."  On  the  fly 
leaf  Kipling  had  written :  "Many  thanks  for 
your  note.  It's  good  hearing  that  'Stalk>'  and 
Co.'  amused  you,  because  I  had  rather  a  good 
time  myself  writing  it.  It's  in  the  nature  of 
a  moral  tract — only  a  per\'erse  generation  in- 
sists on  calling  it  comic,  and  a  boy's  book,  and 
a  lot  of  other  things  which  it  isn't.  It's  all 
cribbed  from  Froebel  with  a  few  alterations 
to  disperse  the  plagiarisms." 

A  best-seller  that  is  also  a  high-brow  publi- 
action  is  the  issue  of  John  Drinkwater's 
plays  and  poems,  which  has  sold  25.000  copies 
in    England    in   less    than    a   year. 

It  is  commonly  said  nowadays  that  "every 
one  writes."  The  statistics  for  Great  Britain. 
at  least,  lend  color  to  the  theor\-.  The  editor 
of  the  Literary  Year  Book  says  that  be- 
tween 25,000  and  26.000  persons  in  the  British 
Isles  are  writing  either  wholly  or  partly 
for  a  living. 

Miss  E.  M.  Delafield.  who  in  private  life 
is  Mrs.  Paul  Dashwood,  never  was.  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Miss  Delafield  in  life.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Henrj-  de  la  Pasture, 
now  Lady  Clifford,  herself  a  distinguished 
novelist  and  "Miss  Delafield"  chose  that  nom 
de  plume  in  order  not  to  trespass  on  her 
mother's  literar>'  preserves. 

Blasco  Ibanez'  novel,  "The  Shadow  of  the 
Cathedral."  has  been  turned  into  the  libretto 
of  an  opera  by  two  French  authors,  Lena  and 
Henrj-  Ferrare.  and  set  to  music  by  Georges 
Hue.  A  Parisian  critic,  Pierre  Lalo.  writing 
in  Le  Temps  recently  after  its  initial  per- 
formance, spoke  highly  of  both  libretto  and 
music,  saying  of  the  latter  that  it  is  "a  com- 
position  of  ver>'  serious  value." 

The  Living  Age  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
exhume  Swiss  literature  and  to  investigate  its 
present  status  quo.  The  outstanding  fact  is  a 
dearth  of  native  drama.  Schiller's  "Wihlelm 
Tell,"  which  the  Swiss  themselves  regard  as 
the  national  drama,  is  the  work  of  a  drama- 
tist who  was  never  in  Switzerland.  "Marig- 
nano."  the  most  noteworthy  modern  play 
dealing  with  Swiss  history,  is  by  a  German 
professor  of  strong  Chauvinist  policies.  The 
Lizing  Age  opines  that  the  Swiss  lack  of 
drama  may  be  due  to  Switzerland's  lack  of 
theatres.  However,  the  little  country-  does 
boast  two  first-class  writers.  Max  Pulver.  the 
interpreter  of  the  classic  and  mediaeval  world, 
and  Albert  Steffen,  who  is  best  known  as  a 
novelist  Pulver  has  been  called  one  of  the 
most  promising  writers  in   German  literature. 

There  has  just  been  published  in  Paris  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
the  seventeenth-century  prototype  of  Ros- 
tand's most  popular  hero.  The  publication 
has  been  made  the  occasion  for  some  re- 
search concerning  M.  Rostand's  fidelity  to  his- 
tory-. The  Liz-ing  Age  records  the  fact  that 
the  historic  C\-rano  was  no  Gascon  gentle- 
man, but  a  Parisian  bourgeois.  "He  was  bom 
in  1619.  the  fourth  son  of  Abel  de  Cyrano. 
He  added  the  *de  Bergerac'  himself,  taking 
the  name  from  a  small  estate  that  his  father 
had  once  owned  and  later  sold."  Both  Cy- 
ranos.  it  appears,  were  military  men  of  great 
braverj-,  were  well  educated  poets  and 
students  of  philosophy.     The  original's  master 


was  Gassendi,  the  Epicurean,  who  numbered 
Moliere  among  his  pupils.  Cyrano  died  still 
a  young  man  in  1655  as  the  result — even  as 
in  the  play — of  a  piece  of  timber  having  been 
dropped  on  his  head — it  has  never  been  quite 
certain  whether  by  accident  or  design.  M. 
Lachevre's  edition  of  CjTano's  works,  while 
it  is  not  complete,  is  said  to  be  the  most 
authoritative  yet   issued. 

The  Longmans,  the  oldest  English  publish- 
ing house,  has  opened  a  Canadian  branch 
in  Toronto.  The  Macmillans  have  had  a 
house  there  for  some  time  and  the  Oxford 
Universitj'  Press  has  a  branch  in  Toronto. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  curious,  who  may  won- 
der why  Toronto  is  so  favored  instead  of 
Montreal,  the  real  commercial  centre  of 
Canada,  the  explanation  is  given  that  Mon- 
treal is  half  French,  and  the  French- 
Canadians  are  not  great  buyers  of  English 
books.  Toronto,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  par- 
ticularly  English  town. 

The  mania  for  publicity  is  not  yet  uni- 
versal. The  King  of  the  Belgians  has  kept  a 
war  journal,  but  so  far  has  refused  to  pub- 
lish it 

A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson's  sister.  Miss  Vere 
Hutchinson,  has  written  a  novel,  "Sea  Wrack." 
that  is  said  to  be  "the  sort  of  book  that 
Stevenson  would  have  welcomed  with  a 
shout" 
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108  SUTTER  STREET 
CommerciaJ       Checking^      Saringi 
RxsouRCES  Over  -  -  $16,000,000 


A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COMMERCIAL    akd 
PsBSORAL  Chicking 

ACCOUITTS  SOUCrTBD. 

SitIdci  Aecentiti    ncelri 

toieren  ai  the  rati  of  4  per 

cent,  per  umois. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
$3.50 

omcKKi 

Leon  Bocqoer&x,  Preiidesi 
J.M.  Dnpu.Vlce-Pretldeat 

A.  BoEiqaei Secreurr 

W.F.Dntfr Cuiier 

j.  T.  Iiilirrr .  A«i.  Ciihiei 
Cbu.  L.  EbncT.  Jr. .... . 

Aiit.  Cuhlcr 


■cabs  FdenI  Roan  Siria  ui 
Asstdud  Sniisi  Bi^  ■fSuFniam 

Ik  Sao  Frandsc*  SaTings  and  Loaa  Sodetf 

(The   Sak  Foancisco  Banx) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526   California   SU  San  Francisco,  CaL 

KSSIOH  BRANCH bM  id  2lM  Streeb 

PARI-PRESmtO  DISTRICT  BRANCH  . .  Otwrt  od  7tk  An. 

HAJGHT  STREH  BRANCH Hiicta  tai  Unim  Strwli 

December  31st,    1921 

Assets $71,851,299.62 

Deposits 68,201,299.62 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 1,000.000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds...     2.650,000.00 

Employees'    Pension  Fund 371,753.46 

A  diridend  of  FOUR  AND  ONE-QUARTER 
(4J4)  per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared  for  the 
ux  months  ending  December  31,    1921. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

A  Pair  of  Idolt. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  realism.  If  one  is 
going  to  portray  a  large  section  of  society 
after  the  manner  of  Balzac  one  must  needs 
be  rather  gloomy.  Common  sense  and  experi- 
ence disdain  a  representation  of  life  en  masse 
if  it  is  not  pessimistic.  But  there  is  one  way 
of  dodging  the  issue.  To  write  a  story  that 
is  at  once  sunny  and  realistic,  one  need  only 
turn  to  the  sunny  time  of  life,  extreme  youth, 
as  Mr.  Tarkington  knows,  and  "Moon  Calf" 
to  the  contrary. 

However,  Stewart  Caveij  had  probably  no 
such  formula  in  mind  in  writing  "A  Pair  of 
Idols."  That  book  is  far  too  delightful  to  be 
the  result  of  a  recipe — to  be  anything  but 
spontaneous.  "A  Pair  of  Idols"  is  an  Irish 
idyll:  it  is  broad  but  delicate  comedy;  it  is  a 
realistic  picture  of  modern  Ireland;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  refreshing  novels  that  have 
recently  come  from  the  press.  At  a  time 
when  opening  a  new  novel  is  tantamount  to 
submerging  oneself  in  a  contemplation  of  the 
hopelessness  of  life  and  the  general  decay  of 
society,  it  is  a  unique  experience  to  read  "A 
Pair   of   Idols." 

.\  Pair  of  Idols.  Bv  Stewart  Caven.  New 
York:    E.   P.   Dutton  &   Co.;   $2. 


JeSftlca's  Book. 
Among  most  minor  poets  there  is  not  much 
to  choose.  Friends  and  patrons  may  know 
their  work  apart,  but  it  is  mostly  "minor" 
poetry  to  the  unprejudiced  critic.  However, 
a  slim  book  vers'  modestly  subtitled  "a  volume 
of  verse,"  by  William  Van  Wyck,  seems  to 
violate  this  generalization.  Minor  poetry  it 
surely  is,  for  it  has  no  particularly  new 
message.  "Jessica's  Book"  consists  of  fifty- 
nine  pages  of  lyrics  and  sonnets  and  ballades 
of  the  approved  graceful  fashion.  But  Mr. 
Van  Wyck  is  possessed  of  a  delicate  satire, 
rare  we  think  in  minor  poets,  which  relieves 
his  verse  of  all  monotony  and  marks  it  aside 
in  one's  memory.  His  sonnets  are  thought- 
ful,  his  songs  musical,  and  his  ballades  racy. 


The  Valley  of  Content 

By  BLANCHE  UPRIGHT 

A  San  Francisco  author's  first  novel 
— the  dramatic  version  to  be  pro- 
duced in  New  York  this  season,  by 
Marjoric  Rambcau.  $1.90 

Book  Dept.,  Main  Floor. 


=% 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  th« 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  Sl 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cai_ 


IF 


YOU   ARE   A    REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spoid  a  pleasant  hom  in  the  leol  "Old  Book 
Shop"  ai  2  TILLMAN  PLACE,  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Sutter. 

Rue  Old  Book*  Boogbt,  Sold  and  Hunted  Foi  br 
GEORGE  HARGENS  Connerir  of  the  White  Hoiue) 


"Jessica's   Book"   is   a   very    satisfactory   "vol- 
ume of  verse." 

Jessica's  Book.      By  William   \'an  Wyck.      Lon- 
don: Sehvyn  &  Blount,  Ltd. 


America  Faces  the  Future. 

A  book  written  for  college  students  and 
other  young  .Americans  with  whom  the  politics 
of  the  near  future  lie.  is  "America  Faces  the 
Future,"  by  Durant  Drake.  This  is  an  ad- 
mirable treatise  of  the  principles  which  should 
animate  American  politics  and  which  in  an 
earlier  era  were  at  least  recognized  as  ideal. 
The  object  is  not  to  retard  progress,  but  to 
recall  the  progressive  principles  which,  in 
practice  at  least,  have  ceased  to  dominate 
American  politics.  Mr.  Drake  is  a  liberal  and 
a  progressive  and  his  five  essays,  theoretical 
though  they  sound,  on  Labor,  Equality, 
Democracy,  Efficiency,  and  Patriotism,  are 
written  from  the  liberal  and  practical  view- 
point. 

America  Faces  the  Future.  By  Durant  Drake. 
New   York:    The  Macmillan  Company;    $2.50. 


Dickens  In  Camp. 

Fifty  years  have  passed  since  Bret  Harte's 
collected  works  were  published,  and  this  re- 
print of  what  is  generally  considered  his  finest 
poem  is  a  fitting  commemoration  of  the  half- 
century  anniversary.  Mr.  Howell  has  issued 
the  familiar  poem  beautifully  with  a  foreword 
by  Frederick  S.  Myrtle,  recording  its  not  so 
familiar  history.  Harte  had  been  a  lifelong 
admirer  of  Dickens  since  he  had  first  en- 
countered "Dombey  &  Son"  at  the  age  of  six. 
The  Californian  had  been  to  a  remarkable 
extent  molded  by  the  English  novelist's  style 
and  tastes.  What  is  not  so  generally  known  is 
that  Dickens  entertained  a  sincere  admiration 
for  the  younger  writer.  "His  biographer, 
John  Forster,  relates  that  Dickens  called  his 
attention  to  two  sketches  by  Bret  Harte,  'Tht 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp'  and  'The  Outcasts  of 
Poker  Flat.'  in  which,  writes  the  biographer, 
'he  had  found  such  subtle  strokes  of  character 
as  he  had  not  elsewhere  in  later  years  dis- 
covered; the  manner  resembling  himself,  but 
the  matter  fresh  to  a  degree  that  amazed  him  ; 
the  painting  in  all  respects  masterly  and  the 
wild  rude  thing  painted  a  quite  wonderful 
reality.  I  have  rarely  known  him  more  hon- 
estly moved.'  " 

"Dickens  in  Camp"  was  written  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  great  novelist's  death.  When 
Harte  heard  the  news  he  ordered  the  forth- 
coming publication  of  his  Overland  Monthly 
held  back  for  tv/enty-four  hours  while  he  paid 
his  tribute  to  "the  master."  The  present 
edition  is  limited  to  350  copies,  and  is  ad- 
mirably printed  on  American  Japan  paper, 
decorated  by  Joseph  Sinel,  and  is  bound  in 
sage   gray  boards. 

DrcKExs  IN  Camp.  By  Bret  Harte.  With  an 
introduction  by  Frederick  S.  Myrtle.  San  Fran- 
cisco:   John   Howell;   $7.50. 


The  Poetic  Mind. 

Mr.  Prescott  attempts  to  explain  the  opera- 
tion of  the  poet's  mind.  His  treatment  of  this 
rather  abstruse  subject  is  comprehensive  and 
conscientious,  likewise  cumbersome.  The 
average  reader,  after  perusing  the  book,  will 
probably  feel  somewhat  as  the  average  church- 
man of  the  middle  ages  did  after  a  lecture 
on  the  angel-carrying  capacity  of  a  pin-point, 
and  will  undoubtedly  agree  with  the  author's 
statement  ("made  in  all  seriousness)  that  "in- 
quiry will  at  best  onlj'  push  the  mystery  a 
little    farther    off." 

The  Poetic  Mind.  By  F.  C.  Prescott.  New 
York:    The   Macmillan    Company;    $2. 


significant,  revelation.  The  recruits  of  that 
day  were  an  inch  and  more  shorter  than  their 
sires.  Since  Wellington's  time  something  had 
happened  to  the  average  stature  of  those 
islanders.  That  something  was  congested 
living  and  banishment  from  field  and  sea, 
where  the  breezes  are  clean  and  vigorous  and 
there  is  room  for  a  fLxed  muscle  and  where 
the  casual  job  flexes  them.  It  was  a  cruel 
stab  to  English  pride,  the  discover^',  followed 
as  it  was  by  an  enforced  lowering  of  the 
minimum  height  requirements  for  military 
ser\-ice. 

Only  a  century  or  so  mark  a  similar  de- 
scent in  Japanese  stature.  Congestion  in 
country,  as  in  city,  the  relinquishment  of  the 
martial  exercises  that  maintained  physique, 
may  not  have  affected  the  national  spirit,  but 
assuredly  took  toll  of  the  average  stature. 
The  sons  of  Nippon  today  are  not  the  men 
their  grandsires  were.  The  armor  of  the 
samurai  would  yield  them  room  enough  to 
turn  around  within  the  plates.  And  the 
reason  for  this,  as  the  reason  for  the  English 
decrease  in  stature,  was  that  a  race  had 
seeded  itself  into  sedentation.  The  law  is  in- 
exorable. Any  nation,  by  declining  to  take 
thought,  can  steal  a  cubit  from  its  stature  if 
given  time  enough. 

We  ride  too  much  and  walk  too  little. 
Come  May  and  the  blossoming  dogwood,  or 
November  and  the  sting  of  sleet,  the  truth  is 
that  he  who  rides  by  habit  misses  much  that 
would  gladden  him  if  he  but  walked.  He 
misses  the  long  stride  that  annihilates  the 
distance  with  a  sense  of  conquest,  the  deep 
breath  that  revamps  the  lungs,  and  the  ever- 
changing  picture  of  the  wayside.  No  form 
of  exercise  quite  replaces  the  natural  physical 
expression  of  walking.  Authorities  agree  that 
it  is  conducive  to  longevity,  and  lack  not  for 
instances  in  proof.  Be  that  as  it  may,  walk- 
ing is  conducive  to  immediate  health  and  hap- 
piness ;  to  that  physical  excellence  which  per- 
mits one  to  taste  the  savor  of  living. 


Walking  Happily. 

From  too  much  proximity  the  generations 
shrink  in  stature,  says  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian.  The  rule  that  nature  has  for  the 
garden  and  the  field  varies  not  at  all  in  its 
application  to  folk.  Plainly  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  urbanite  to  avail  himself  of  every 
means  that  will  contest  this  tendency.  His  en- 
vironment is  not  the  most  favorable,  though 
the  city  be  spacious  and  cleanly.  He  should 
walk. 

England  was  complacently  content  when 
the  Boer  war  called  her  sons  to  the  colors. 
They  would  suffice,  those  Englishmen,  as  their 
fathers  before  them.  But  the  perfect  British 
poise  was  rudely  disturbed  by  an  alarming,   a 


Japan's  Pacific  Policy 

ESPECIALLY  IN  RELATION  TO  CHINA.  THE  FAR 
EAST,   AND   THE   WASHINGTON    CONFERENCE 

By  K.   K.   Kawakami,  Author   of  "What    Japan   Thinks,"  etc. 

Mr.  Kawakami  has  been  well  and  favorably  known  for  several  years 
as  an  interpreter  of  Oriental  nature  and  aspirations  for  the  Orient. 
Here  he  goes  further  and  interprets  the  reactions  of  both  the  East  and 
the  West.  It  is  a  keen  and  searching  analysis  of  Japan's  situation  and 
political  necessities  in  relation  to  the  peculiar  problems  of  the  Pacific. 
It  is  a  sane  and  valuable  book  from  every  point  of  view,  and  in  its 
appendix  the  author  presents  for  reference  practically  all  the  Confer- 
ence documents  on   Japan.    China   and   the   Pacific. 

$5.00 — Any  bookstore  can  supply  it;  if  not,  it  can  be  had  from 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


L,ord  Grey  and  Lioyd  George. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  in  a  recent  speech  at 
Hitchin,  as  reported  by  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  had  this  to  say  about  the  premier- 
ship : 

"I  have  much  respect  for  Mr.  Asquith,  and 
I  have  never  shared  in  the  unjust  attacks  that 
have  been  made  upon  him  from  some  quar- 
ters. Why,  then,  do  I  speak  of  Lord  Grey  ? 
Quite  apart  from  any  question  of  the  re- 
spective merits  of  Lord  Grey  and  Mr.  Asquith, 
there  are  electors  in  this  countrj-  who  would 
be  prepared  to  support  a  government  with 
Lord  Grey  as  prime  minister  and  who  would 
not  be  prepared  to  support  a  government  with 
Mr.  Asquith  in  that  position.  It  is  not  only 
party  feelings,  it  is  no  want  of  respect  of 
Mr.  Asquith,  to  say  that.  Lord  Grey  has. 
above  all  men  I  know  of,  the  particular  quali- 
ties the  country  needs  at  the  present  time. 
His  great  experience  in  foreign  affairs,  when 
for  some  time  to  come  foreign  affairs  must 
be  our  chief  occupation,  is  only  one  thing. 
It  is  not  the  greatest. 

"It  is  difficult  to  say  without  impertinence 
wherein  his  special  fitness  seems  to  me  to 
consist.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  put  it 
like  this  :  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  man 
Who  differs  so  completely  in  both  his  qualities 
and  in  defects  from  the  prime  minister,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  people  of  this 
country  require  in  their  statesmen  that  char- 
acteristic above  all  other  at  the  present  time. 
For  what  we  need  most  of  all  is  to  restore 
confidence  both  at  home  and  abroa.d.  Con- 
fidence is  the  base  of  all  peace  and  all  pros- 
perity. Can  any  one  say  that  the  present  gov- 
ernment inspires  confidence  ?  Ko  one  trusts 
them.  That  is  really  fatal ;  and  if  the  country 
is  to  be  saved  we  must  have  a  change.  I  am 
profoundly  convinced  that  if  tomorrow  it 
could  be  announced  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  resigned  and  the  king  had  sent  for  Lord 
Grey,  a  sigh  of  relief  would  go  up  from  the 
whole  civilized  world." 


The  Duttons  have  just  published  a  practical 
handbook  for  the  man  who  wishes  to  learn  to 
speak  the  Chinese  language.  It  is  "Colloquial 
Chinese"  (Northern),  by  A.  Neville  J.  Why- 
mant,  who  is  lecturer  in  Chinese  and  Japanese 
in  the  Univeresity  of  London.  The  author 
assures  the  student  that  while  the  written 
style  of  Chinese  is  probably  the  most  difficult 
study  in  the  world,  yet  the  colloquial  style  is 
as  easy  to  acquire  as  elementary  Latin  or 
French.  Mr.  Whymant  has  spent  many  years 
in  teaching  colloquial  Chinese  to  white  men 
and  English  to  Chinamen,  and  in  this  little 
volume  has  crystallized  his  very  valuable  ex- 
perience. Here  he  lays  down  the  general 
principles  of  the  spoken  language,  gives  a 
sound  table,  and  presents  sufficient  exercises 
in  the  construction  of  simple  sentences  to  af- 
ford the  student  a  solid  ground-work.  There 
is  also  a  large  and  carefully  selected  vocabu- 
lary. 


IT'S  THE  WATER. 

Prepared  with  Glacier  Water  from 
Shasta  Springs 

AT   ALL   DEALERS 

SHASTA    WATER    COMPANY 


The  kmg's  minstrel  of  mediaeval  times  was 
the  prototype  of  the  modern  poet  laureate. 
The  minstrel  was  usually  chosen  from  one  of 
the  universities.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I 
the  appointment  was  put  on  an  official  basis 
and  the  post  of  poet  laureate  created. 


New  Books  Received. 

The    Love    Match.      By   Arnold    Bennett.      New 
York:    George  H.    Doran   Company;    $1.50. 
A  play   in   five  scenes. 

The  Ship.     By  St.  John  G.  Ervine.     New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.25. 
A  three-act  play. 

Bennett    Malin.      By    Elsie    Singmaster.      Bos- 
ton :    Houghton    Mifflin    Company ;    $2. 
A  novel  of  American  life. 

The     Covered    Wagon.       By     Emerson     Hough. 
New    York:    D.    Appleton    &    Co. ;    $2. 
A  novel  of  pioneer  days. 

A  Vagrant  Tone.  By  Brj'an  T.  Holland.  Bos- 
ton:   Small,    Jlaynard   S:  Co.;    $1.75. 

A  novel  by  a  grandson  of  Mrs.   Gaskell. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  His- 
tory. By  Charles  Warren.  In  three  volumes. 
1789-1918.      Boston:    Little,    Brown  &  Co.;   $18. 

"A  narrative  of  a  section  of  our  national  his- 
tory connected  with  the  Supreme  Court,  written 
for  laymen  and  lawyers  alike." 

Japan's  P.\ciFic  Policy.  By  K,  K.  Kawakami. 
New    York:    E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co. 

Especially  in  relation  to  China,  the  Far  East, 
and  the  Washington  Conference. 

What's  Wrong  with  the  World.     By  John  D. 
Works.      Boston:    The    Stratford    Company, 
An  analysis   of  the  present  situation. 

Grover  Cleveu^nd.    By  Roland  Huggins.    Wash- 
ington:  The  Anchor-Lee   Publishing   Company;  $1. 
A  study  in  political  courage. 

Russians  Abroad.     By  Margery  Mayo.     Boston: 
The   Stratford    Company;    $1-75. 
Short  stories, 

The  House  of   Peril.      By  Louis   Tracy.      New 
York:    Edward    J.    Clode. 
A    novel. 

Lyra  Gr^ca.  Edited  and  translated  by  J.  AL 
Edmonds.       New     York:     G.     P.    Putnam's    Sons; 

$2.25. 

X'olume  I.  including  Terpand,  Alcman,  Sappho, 
and    Alcasus. 

— »■ 

Milled  edges  were  first  put  on  coins  in 
1631.  Before  that  coins  were  so  mutilated 
that  often  half  their  weight  was  stolen  or 
clipped. 


E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established    1881) 
STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers 
260    California    Street,    San    Francisco 
Phone  Cable  Address 

Douglas  8040  "DEWGRIP" 
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'■'    BOOKS  AND  A  KT    "«" 

PAVL ELDERS 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 
Houses,    Business    Men    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S    PRESS    CLIPPING    BUREAU 
Phone  Douglas  5119  121   Second  Street 
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"THE  MOUNTEBANK  OF  EMOTIONS." 

Ben  Hecht,  author  of  "Erik  Dorn,"  is  a 
novelist,  not  having  yet  graduated  as  a  full- 
sized  dramatist,  although  he  has  written  a 
number  of  one-act  plays.  And  the  title  of 
"The  Mountebank  of  Emotions"  is  such  a  title 
as  a  novelist  might  choose ;  not  possessing 
quite  sufficient  snap  for  a  play-  It  gives  a 
promise  of  character  ^sychologj-,  which,  in- 
deed, the  play  bears  out.  Felix  Tarbell,  the 
"mountebank,"  ha\-ing  an  entirely  novel 
method  of  enjoj'ing  feminine  adulation,  and 
the  forth-putting  of  feminine  lures.  The  au- 
thor, in  fact,  has  succeeded  in  presenting  a 
suggested  development  in  the  first  two  acts, 
and  a  culmination,  or  climax,  in  the  last, 
which  is  rather  original. 

Nevertheless,  he  works  out  his  theme — ^the 
effect  produced  on  those  around  him  by  the 
mountebank's  dalliance  with  the  Great  Emo- 
tion— ^in  a  way  that  infers  a  lack  of  profes- 
sional experience,  for  there  is  a  slackness  in 
what  should  be  the  taut  thread   of  suspense. 

We  are,  during  the  first  two  acts,  kept  in  a 
state  of  rather  baseless  anticipation,  for  very 
little  in  the  way  of  a  dramatic  situation  re- 
sults in  the  first  act,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
put  up  with  an  unduly  extended  scene  to  work 
our  way  toward  the  humorous  climax  in  the 
second.  Fortunately,  in  the  third,  although 
the  auditor  is  by  this  time  somewhat 
chastened  in  his  anticipations,  the  dilletantism 
gives  way  to  a  real  situation,  and  the  spec- 
tator enjoys  the  long-deferred  sensation  of 
dramatic  tension. 

The  general  situation  is  this :  Felix  Tar- 
bell, the  mountebank,  is  an  egotist.  His  busi- 
ness is  to  write  plays,  his  habit  to  pose  as  a 
man  of  illicit  gallantries,  his  tendencj'  to  study 
human  nature  in  an  entirely  cold-bloded  way, 
and  his  determination,  due  to  a  fastidiousness 
which  stands  between  him  and  real  living,  is 
to  escape  scot-free  from  the  numerous  vexing 
demands,  duties,  experiences,  pin-pricks,  and 
aftermaths  that  dog  the  ordinarj^  man.  He  is 
the  envj--  of  his  fellow-dramatists,  the  despair 
of  managers,  the  inspiration  of  romantic 
young  women,  the  sought-after  of  inter- 
\newers,  and  the  favorite  topic  of  scandal- 
mongers. 

Like  the  "great  lover,"  Felix  seldom  lets  a 
pretty  woman  get  by ;  always  provided  she 
puts  some  lure  and  piquancy  in  the  attack. 
So,  in  the  first  act  we  see  that  his  wife 
coddles  him,  his  feminine — and  pretty — in- 
terviewer feels  the  beginning  of  a  sentimental 
interest  in  him,  and  the  leading  lad;-  in  his 
new  play  is  industriously  engaged  in  trying 
to  start  an  intrigue  with  him. 

In  the  second  act  she  has  a  nicely  decorated 
net  all  readj'  for  him :  cushions,  pastilles, 
clinging  and  liberally  revealing  draperies,  a 
dim  light,  tea,  sugared  confections,  kisses, 
and   clinging   arms. 

But  the  cold-blooded  fly  becomes  surfeited 
with  the  Oriental  atmosphere,  and  escapes  the 
sugared  importunities  of  the  prett;-  little 
spider  by  bored,  ignominious,  and  humiliating 
flight. 

In  the  third  act  Felix  is  pursued  into  the 
ver>'  innermost  shrine  of  his  domesticity  by 
the  pretty  inten^iewer,  who  is  also  in  search 
of  sentimental  excitements.  And  here,  after 
she  is  gotten  rid  of,  we  suddenly  run  into 
;  the  long-deferred  scene,  in  which  Felix  learns 
that  his  pose  has  taken  in  his  hitherto  faithful 
and  now  rebellious  wife,  and  the  fair  recalci- 
trant learns  that  this  pose  has  ruined  in 
him  all  capacit\-  for  honest  or  dishonest  emo- 
tion ;  for  he  can't  even  take  an  intrigue  seri- 
ously, and  runs  away  from  iL 

As  to  the  author's  construction  of  the  play ; 
it  is  too  leisurely,  too  long  drawn  out.  He 
repeats  effects  in  the  two  sentimental  inter- 
views, and  deplorably  allows  Felix*  two  amor- 
ous nymphs  to  bore  the  audience  as  well  as 
himself.  The  preliminaries  in  the  first  act 
are  too  scattered,  too  un culminating,  and  the 
author  is  a  little  baffling,  at  first,  for  the 
average  spectator  in  his  attempts  to  place 
Felix  as  an  indolent  artist  who  will  not  be 
bothered  by  dollar-chasers. 

If  Mr.  Hecht,  with  his  tendency  toward 
leisureliness,  had  not  given  the  lachrymose 
Sally  Hoyd  so  much  play  with  her  handker- 
chief during  the  third  act  it  would  have  im- 
proved it  considerably.  For,  by  one  of  those 
coincidences  of  which  the  world  is  full,  Felix 
runs  o.  a  chance  discovery  that  makes  the 
rather  languid  spectators  sit  up  and  take 
notice,  as  they  did  in  "La  Tendresse"  when 
Bam-  ,   foivid  that  there  were   holes  in  the 


apparently  veracious  account  of  how  his 
prettj'   Marthe   had  spent  her  morning. 

For  Felix  finds  that  Helen's  recital  of  the 
engagement  that  carries  her  away  from  his 
sick  bedside — or  couchside — also  has  holes  in 
it :  and  the  thread  of  interest,  or  suspense, 
or  whatsoever,  becomes  taut  at  last;  for  the 
ven.'   first   time. 

That  is  the  ver;^  great  defect  of  the  play. 
It  doesn't  seize  you  and  hold  you,  mlly-nilly, 
until    the   last  scene. 

There  are  other  faults,  one  of  them  being 
a  vagueness  in  the  early  character  indications 
expressed  by  Helen  and  Sally,  although  per- 
haps the  author  intended  the  lack  of  con- 
gruity.  so  as  to  give  us  a  later  shock  of 
surprise. 

The  dialogue  is  a  ver>'  good  point  in  the 
piece,  for  although  the  author  occasionally 
falls  back  on  platitudes  he  has  plent>-  of 
neatly  turned,  mildly  cj-nical  phrases  for  the 
"phrase-maker,"  as  he  labels  Felix,  which 
amused  the  audience. 

Compared  to  the  effective  theatricalities  of 
"Toto"  and  "The  Great  Lover,"  with  their 
bustle  of  action.  "The  Mountebank  of  Emo- 
tions" is  at  a  disadvantage,  for  while  they 
are  shallow  and  banal  in  their  theatri- 
cality Mr.  Hecht's  play  lacks  punch  in  all  but 
the  final  scene;  although  it  should  be  added 
that  the  frequent  laughter  of  the  audience 
was  a  testimony  in  favor  of  the  wit  and 
humor  of  the  dialogue. 

Personally,  I  really  enjoyed  "The  Mounte- 
bank of  Emotions"  more  than  the  other  two. 
because,  with  all  its  faults  of  inexperience — 
the  other  two  being  written  by  experienced 
craftsmen  on  the  job — ^it  showed  initiative,  a 
departure  from  stereotype,  and  a  recognition 
of  the  queer  incalculabilities  of  human  na- 
ture. .A-nd  there  is  a  certain  sincerity*  in  it, 
too:  for  just  as  Floyd  Dell  was  mentally  au- 
tobiographical in  "The  Moon  Calf,"  so,  I 
venture  to  surmise,  was  Ben  Hecht  in  "The 
Mountebank  of  Emotions."  For  the  young 
author— I  do  not  doubt  he  is  young— has 
probably,  in  his  search  for  material  by  fol- 
lowing up  adventure  on  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  life,  found  himself  exhausting  his 
capacity'  for  emotional  reaction;  and  forth- 
with transplanted  his  discover;-  to  a  play ;  the 
more  advanced  young  authors  of  the  day  be- 
ing nothing  if  not  self-revealing. 

That  the  play  earned  its  right  to  a  second 
week  was  probably  due  to  the  humor  of  the 
lines,  so  skilfully  conveyed  by  Leo  Ditrich- 
stein,  and  to  the  "punch"  in  the  final  scene  of 
the  final  act:  for  one  punch  has  been  known 
to  make  a  play- 
There  is  no  genuine  characterization  or  sin- 
cere drama  in  either  "Toto"  or  "The  Great 
Lover,"  and  therefore  the  company  appeared 
to  greater  advantage  in  "The  Mountebank  of 
Emotions."  And  Mr.  Ditrichstein,  in  spite  of 
the  magnetic  charm  of  the  urbane  lover  of  all 
charming  women  in  both  of  the  earlier  plays, 
was  not  called  on  for  very  much  more  trjnng 
work  than  being  an  embodied  manner. 
Whereas  in  the  Ben  Hecht  play  he  had  to  ex- 
press a  character  of  some  subtlet;-.  give  nu- 
merous delicate  touches  of  comedy,  use  art 
and  intelligence  in  the  deHveO"  of  Ben 
Hecht's  epifframs,  and  finally  figure  with  some 
dianit>-— neither  Toto  nor  Jean  Paurel  pos- 
sessed anv  diffnitv-  of  cnaracter  whatsoever— 
in  a  scene  liat  was  quite  fully  permeated 
with   the  elements  of  drama. 

.Ml  these  things  this  master  of  elegant 
comedv  did  admirably,  and  with  the  finish  in- 
separable from  his  stage  work:  which  seems 
to  be  tending  steadily  toward  elegant  arti- 
ficiality. 

Miss  Frances  Underwood  bad  rather  a 
plump  and  juicy  role  as  Xorma  Ramon,  the 
leading  lady  whose  erotic  and  somewhat  bat- 
tered ailections  are  tending  toward  a  ro- 
mantically sub  rosa  affair  with  the  gallant 
and  fascinating  Felix.  Miss  Underwood  has 
something  of  the  fault  of  over-saccharineness 
in  voice  and  manner.  But  it  fell  in  ad- 
mirably v.nth  the  role  of  the  young  actress 
who  was  so  fascinated  with  her  profession 
that  she  kept  on  acting  even  in  the  scene 
with  her  admirer,  vriih  whom  she  had  per- 
suaded herself  that  she  was  in  love. 

Miss  Florence  Short  came  out  as  quite  a 
beaut;-  in  the  role  of  the  black-haired  wife. 
and  did  her  part  well  in  the  final  scene  of 
revelation,  but  Oara  Mackin  has  not  mas- 
tered the  art  of  weeping  wooingly. 

Catherine  Carter,  the  partisan  friend  of  the 
wife,  was  a  ver;-  ornate  object  in  the  scenes 
in  which  she  figured,  and  so  always  is  Miss 
Mar;-  Duncan.  But  why  did  the  young  ladv 
laugh  so  long  and  determinedly  at  nothing? 
It  couldn't  be  as  an  intimation  that  she  was 
a  movie  actress,  as  movie  experience  doesn't 
overtax  the  risible  organs  as  unsparingly  as 
Miss  Duncan  was  overtaxing  hers.  Half  a 
dozen  other  players  were  necessary  to  repre- 
sent the  rather  long  cast,  their  work  showing 
careful  rehearsal.  I  thought  that  the  guilty- 
wife's  gallant,  as  played  by  Mr.  Orlando  Daly. 
was  suitably  acted,  but  wondered  if  they 
meant  an  actor  of  the  Mephistophelian  t;-pe 
of  feature  to  represent  a  stage  \-illain  instead 
of  what  should  have  been  merely  a  good- 
looking  man  of  the  world  alert  in  stalking  the 
quarn.- :  a  prett;'  woman  who  was  willing. 

I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Mr.  Ditrichstein 
could   make  the   play   go    for   awhile   in   the 


East-  Take  three  particularly  charming 
women  for  the  roles  of  Sally,  Helen,  and 
Norma — for,  though  there  is  quite  a  collec- 
tion of  beauties  in  the  company  none  of  them 
has  actual  finesse,  charm,  or  fascination — and 
brighten  up  the  sentimental  interviews  with 
Sail;'  and  Norma  by  a  few  more  bubbles  of 
wit,  and  not  only  the  lure,  but  the  humor,  of 
the  situations  would  be  considerably  enhanced. 


STAGE  FADDERY. 


Those  brilliant  theorizers  who  settle  down 
to  giving  out  inspired  ideas  concerning  the 
modern  stage  certainly  do  occasionally  come 
to  the  relief  of  suffering  humanit;'.  The  Craig 
theories,  for  instance,  which  condemned  re- 
dundancy of  stage  appointment,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  expensive  and  unnecessao' 
elaboration  of  stage  sets  so  carefully  devel-. 
oped  by  David  Belasco,  have  been  a  boon  to 
the  stage ;  and  in  time  will  be  to  the  old- 
school  managers  who  have  not  yet  assimilated 
them. 

But  theorizers  are  apt  to  go  too  far,  even 
when  they  are  as  brilliant  as  Ellen  Terr;-'s 
son.  ilr.  Craig  carried  intelligent  readers 
with  him  in  his  ideas,  until  he  let  himself  go 
with  a  bang  and  struck  the  snag  of  wild  un- 
reason. 

Apparently  this  radical  has  suffered  from 
the  projection  of  uncongenial  personalities 
and  unsympathetic  voices  across  the  foot- 
lights. For  only  thus  can  we  account  for 
Mr.  Craig's  thirst  to  silence  players  with  eter- 
nal pantomime,  or  else  supplant  them  by 
marionettes. 

What  ?  Deprive  us  of  the  charm  of  the  hu- 
man voice,  of  its  expressive  music,  of  its 
conveyance  of  individualit;'  ?  And  are  we  to 
be  robbed  of  the  delight  of  rendering  homage 
to   a   fascinating  personality? 

Mr.  Craig  has  helped  the  modem  stage,  but 
the  extreme  theories  advanced  in  the  later 
chapters  of  his  book  discredited  him  with 
many  admirers  who  would  otherwise  grant 
him  due  honor. 

Yvette  Guilbert.  also,  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  advancement  of  stage  art — which  she 
finds  most  deplorable  in  America — and  has 
many  interesting  things  to  say  about  it. 

But  here,  suddenly,  she  also  collides  with 
the  reef  of  unreason.  She  states  it  as  her 
conviction  that  the  theatre  of  today  must  be 
destroyed  in  order  to  supplant  a  dead  art  by 
a  living  one.  As  to  that  I  pass.  We  don't 
know  much  any  more  about  theatrical  art  out 
here  on  the  edge  of  the  Pacific,  and  perhaps 
she  is  right. 

But,  in  stating  her  conviction  that  the 
bodies  of  plays  of  today  are  insufficiently 
trained  to  express  so  plastic  an  art,  Mme. 
Guilbert  advances  the  idea  that  the  stage  of 
the  future  should  be  the  centre  of  the  audi- 
ence. For  only  thus,  she  believes,  will  players, 
viewed  from  all  sides  in  a  brilliant  light, 
fully  train  the  body  to  express  and  supple- 
ment the  emotions  indicated  in  the  face. 

Now  let  us  throw  a  little  common  sense  on 
the  question.  The  idea  is  wild  and  imprac- 
ticable for  the  simple  reason  that  the  player 
must  have  some  sort  of  suggestive  back- 
ground. 

Imagine,  for  instance,  seeing  Hampden  en- 
acting the  role  of  Macbeth  against  a  massed 
background  of  human  shapes,  among  whom  we 
may  recognize  Tott;-  Jones  in  the  act  of 
wiping  her  nose,  or  Cholly  Brown's  dad  taking 
a  nap. 

Would  you  then,  unk-ind  lady,  rob  us  of  our 
illusion?  For  we  wish  to  get  far,  far  away 
from  Totty  and  Cholly.  and  when  you  promul- 
gate a  theor;'  that  would  permit  them  to 
compete  with  the  stage  protagonist  for  our 
wavering  attention,  then  we  can  but  surmise 
that  vou  are  merely  talking  through  your  hat. 


MR.  PIM'S  CREATOR. 

Over  in  England  they  seem  to  regard  A.  A. 
Milne  as  the  coming  dramatist.  Or  rather  as 
the  one  who  has  arrived.  For  "Belinda" — 
played  here  some  months  ago  by  the  Maitland 
company — with  its  sprightly  wit  and  pleasant 
light  comedy  atmosphere  paved  the  way.  and 
"Mr.  Pim  Passes  By,"  which  we  are  to  see  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  Jtme  19th,  made  the 
big,  big  hit.  "The  Dover  Road"  reveals  an 
appreciation  for  old  English  comedy,  and 
"The  Truth  About  Blayds"  indicates  that  the 
author,  although  yoimg  enough  to  belong  to 
the  present,  has  a  great  respect  for  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Victorian  era. 

Mr.  Milne's  hold  on  the  public  is  due  partly 
to  the  originalit;'  of  his  ideas,  partly  to  the 
genuineness  of  his  humor,  and  partly  because, 
like  Barne,  he  possesses  an  individualit;*  in 
the  charm  which  his  plays  exercise.  So  far 
he  has  not  entered  that  realm  of  gay  and 
delicate  fantasy  in  which  Barrie  rules,  but  his 
dwelling  place  is  not  far  from  its  boundaries. 

His  plays  are  not  faultless,  for,  in  order  to 
make  the  denouement  effective  and  decisive, 
he  departs  from  sober  probabilit;-.  But  even 
in  such  apparently  frivolous  comedies  as  "The 
Great  Eroxopp"  he  has  cleverly  tucked  a  funda- 
mental but  not  too  insistent  proverbial  truth. 

"The  Truth  About  Blayds"  is  so  far  Mr. 
Milne's  most  notable  contribution  to  the 
drama.    It  is  a  stor;-  of  a  nonagenarian  poet's 


lifelong  imposition,  as  the  result  of  which  a 
serious  situation  results,  in  respect  to  rights 
of  inherited  propert;-.  And  here  Mr.  Milne's 
fault  of  soh-ing  the  winding-up  problems  pre- 
ceding the  final  curtain  without  due  regard  to 
the  probabilities  comes  in  play.  One  sees  a 
sirailarit;-  to  the  final  solution  in  Granrille 
Barker's  "The  Voysey  Inheritance."  only 
Barker's  is  worked  out  on  strictly  logical 
grounds. 

Mr.  Milne,  like  Barrie — and  also,  by  the 
way,  like  the  author  of  "If  Winter  Comes" — 
is  rather  shy,  reser\-ed,  and  secluded  in  his 
character.  Still,  he  is  an  outdoor  man ;  a 
true  Briton  in  his  taste  for  cricket  and  golf. 
His  war  experiences  did  not  check  the  flow  of 
his  humor,  which  continued  during  his  ab- 
sence from  England  to  effervesce  in  the  shape 
of  verses  and  skits,  and  which  is  so  delightful 
a  characteristic  of  his  plays.  Perhaps  the  esti- 
mation in  which  Milne  is  held  in  England  may 
be  deduced  from  the  following  extract  from 
a  review  in  the  London  Times:  "Comic  he 
is,  both  in  the  vulgar  and  the  strict  sense : 
he  provokes  heart;'  laughter,  and  also  calls 
up  the  serious  emotions  whihc  are  not  too 
serious  to  be  within  the  province  of  comedy. 
Further  .  .  .  he  is  a  man  of  letters.  He  has 
impeccable  taste,  unobtrusive  culture,  and  a 
delicious  st;-Ie."         Josephine  Habt  Pkelps. 


Venus  Rather  Than  Mars. 

The  planet  Mars — an  old  d>-ing  world — is 
receiving  altogether  too  much  attention  from 
earthly  scientists  these  days  and  nights,  says 
a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times, 
while  the  up-and-coming  young  planet  Venus 
is  just  waiting  for  a  chance  to  know  us  bet- 
ter. This  is  the  conclusion  of  Professor 
Svante  Arrhenius.  Nobel  Prize  winner  and 
one  of  Europe's  foremost  scientists  and  as- 
tronomers, who  has  recently  been  lecturing  in 
Stockholm  on  the  prospect  of  wheedling  from 
the  heavens  the  secrets  of  some  of  our  ce- 
lestial neighbors,  and  especially  Mars,  when 
that  planet  swings  into  closest  proximity  to 
the   earth   two   years  hence. 

If  scientists  and  long-distance  radio  en- 
thusiasts really  wanted  to  communicate  with 
some  celestial  neighbor.  Professor  Arrhenius 
said,  they  would  not  find  Mars  very  cordial, 
for  the  old  fellow  is  covered  with  hard  frozen 
sand  and  is  so  dry  that  its  only  rain  is  me- 
teoric dust.  Perhaps  a  few  sea  weeds  still 
existed,  he  said,  but  it  was  highly  improbable 
that  even  low  animal  life  could  find  enough 
to  sustain  it.  He  described  as  "fantastic"  the 
belief  that  so-called  canals  obser\*ed  on  the 
planet  were  the  work  of  engineers  and  at- 
tributed them  to  earthquake  fissures. 

Venus,  on  the  other  hand,  offered  possi- 
bilities to  the  patient  astronomer.  Professor 
.\rrhenius  declared.  By  "patient"  he  meant 
about  a  billion  years,  he  explained.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  he  thought  a  flour- 
ishing colony  of  intelligent  beings  might  be 
discovered  on  the  bright  little  planet. 

"Ever\-thing  on  Venus  is  dripping  wet,"  he 
continued.  "The  planet  is  covered  by  con- 
stant rain  clouds  ten  kilometers  thick,  pre- 
venting any  rays  from  the  sun  penetrating  to 
the  bottom  of  the  air  strata.  Life  on  the 
planet  of  love  is  short  and  intense." 


The    Corinthian    order    in    architecture    is 
ascribed  to  Callimachus. 


ESMOND'S 

"THE  CAKE  SHOP" 
253  Gremt  Ave. 

We  offer  a  large  variety 
of  pies,  cakes  and  pastries 
— all  of  the  highest  quality 
and  flavor. 

"ECCLES  CAKES"  Our  Specialty 


Feather  River  Inn 

Blairsden,  Plamas  County 

California's  Ideal  MonDtain  Resort 

OPENS  JUNE  10th 


The  Golf  course,  opened  1921,  is  one  of 
the  best  golf  courses  in  Cal.  9  holes,  3050 
j-ards.  Fine  grass  greens,  Peter  Soutar, 
Golf  Professional.  Finest  lake  and  stream 
trout  fishing  in  the  state.  Horseback 
Riding,  Hiking,  Motoring,  Bowling,  Swim- 
ming, Tennis.  Fine  orchestra.  Dancing 
every  evening. 

Excellent  motor  roads  from  all  directions. 
For  rates  and  reservations  and  illustrative 
folder,  address  W.  \V.  Brown,  Feather 
River  Inn,  Blairsden,  Plumas  Gsunty,  Cal. 
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The  Columbia  Theatre. 

San  Francisco  theatre-goers  will  welcome 
"Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By,"  which  opens  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Monday  evenins.  New  York  singled 
it  out  as  one  of  the  few  really  worth-while 
plays   of   the   year. 

"Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By"  has  such  unusual 
situations  that  it  keeps  the  audience  in  a 
good  humor  throughout  the  evening.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  home  of  George  Marden. 
His  wife,  Olivia,  played  by  Miss  Laura  Hope 
Lrews,  in  her  'teens  had  married  a  company 
promoter  out  in  Australia  who  had  wound  up 
in  jail,  where  he  died.  Save  for  a  slight  dif- 
ference over  the  engagement  of  their  niece, 
the  Mardens  are  living  happily  until  along 
comes  Mr.  Pim,  an  old  gentleman  from 
Australia  of  a  forgetful  frame  of  mind.  He 
drops  a  remark  which  indicates  that  Olivia's 
first  husband  is  not  dead  after  all.  In  the 
end  the  entanglements  are  all  unraveled  by 
Mr.  Pim,  and  the  Mardens  settle  down  once 
more  to  a  calm  and  peaceful  rural  life.  To 
miss  Mr.  Pim  is  to  miss  one  of  the  real  joys 
of  the  theatre.  During  the  Columbia  Theatre 
engagement  there  will  be  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday matinees,  but  no  Sunday  evening  per- 
formances.   

The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

Harry  Carroll  one  of  America's  youngest 
and  most  successful  song  composers,  is  com- 
ing to  the  Orpheum  with  a  song  and  dance 
revue  called  "Varieties  of  1922."  Mr.  Car- 
roll's company  includes  ten  artists  of  excep- 
tional ability  as  dancers  and  singers. 

A  violin  in  proper  hands  possesses  a  sense 
of  humor.  Of  course,  the  instrument  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  comedian  as  well  as  a 
musician,  and  this  is  what  Jack  Denny  is.  He 
plays  a  little,  gags  a  great  deal,  and  keeps  his 
audience  thoroughly  amused. 

Ed  Flanagan  has  deserted  pictures  and  is 
back  in  vaudeville  with  Alex  Morrison,  who 
is  best  known  as  a  golf  expert.  They  call 
their  act  "A  Lesson  in  Golf."  Real  golf  balls 
are  used  and  shots  are  made  in  full  view  of 
the  audience.  Mr.  Morrison  is  the  instructor 
and  Mr.  Flanagan  the  pupil.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  act  is  that  while  Morrison 
seems  to  be  teaching  the  game  to  Flanagan, 
he  is  also  giving  many  in  the  audience  a  few 
pointers  they  probably  have  overlooked. 

"The  Show-Oft"  mirrors  a  funny  character, 
a  $32-a-week  clerk  who  is  married  and  forced 
by  circumstances  to  accept  an  apartment 
offered  him  by  his  wife's  mother.  He  is  one 
of  those  fellows  who  talk  big  and  show  off 
for  company.  This  part  is  admirably  played 
by  Fred  Sumner. 

Grace  Nelson  is  an  American-made  prima 
donna,  and  experts  in  music  claim  that  her 
voice  has  been  perfectly  developed. 

Jimmy  Savo,  assisted  by  Joan  Franza,  pre- 
sents "A  Salvo  of  Screams." 

Niobe  and  her  fish  remain.  Her  voice  is 
quite  audible  in  all  parts  of  the  theatre, 
though  she  is  submerged. 

The  Gladenbacks  in  "White,  Black,  and 
White"  will  create  a  sensation. 


The  world  sustains  a  loss  in  the  death  of 
Frederick  Villiers,  who  died  in  London  a  few 
days  ago,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  after  a 
long  illness.  The  work  of  the  famous  war 
correspondent  and  artist  has  appeared  in  the 
London  Graphic  and  Illustrated  News.  He 
was  an  observer  of  twenty-one  conflicts,  start- 
ing with  the  Russo-Turkish  war  in  1878,  and 
ending  with  the  world  war,  during  which  he 
passed  two  and  a  half  years  at  the  front.  Mr. 
Villiers'  most  recent  book,  an  autobiography 
entitled  "Frederick  Villiers :  His  Five  De- 
cades of  Adventure"  was  published  last  year 
by  the  Harpers.  He  was  the  model  for  Kip- 
ling's war-artist  hero  in  "The  Light  That 
Failed." 


rOLUMBlA  THEATRE  -^'J'wir" 

^^    GeuT  at  Mason  Phone  Franklin  150 

Beginning    Monday,    June    19 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

A.    L.    Erlanger  presents  the   smartest,    wittiest 

comedy  of  the  year 

"MR.  PIM  PASSES  BY" 

A  Theatre  Guild  Success — By  A.  A.  Milne 

With    LAURA    HOPE    CREWS    and    Original 

N.    Y.    cast,    including    Dudley    Digges 


"^Vily"  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    25c    TO    $1.25 
Except    Sats,,    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN   DRESS 
CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


RECOGNIZING  RUSSIA, 

Charles  William  EHot,  president  emeritus  of 
Harvard,  has  this  to  say  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  the  question  of  the  right  time  to 
recognize   Russia: 

"Our  National  Administration  is  apparently 
acting  on  the  belief  that  the  American  people 
wish  to  avoid  entering  into  European  politics, 
though  willing  to  join  in  economic  measures 
for  the  restoration  of  European  industries  and 
European  national  budgets  and  credits.  I 
submit  that  this  separation  of  politics  and 
economics  is  not  expedient,  or  even  possible, 
in  the  case  of  Russia. 

"The  fundamental  proposition  on  which  the 
Bolshevist  government  was  based  is,  to  be 
sure,  an  economic  one,  namely,  no  private 
property,  no  family  property,  and  no  trans- 
mission of  property  in  a  family;  but  on  that 
foundation  a  political  government  was  sud- 
denly created  by  savage  violence  on  the  part 
of  a  small  minority  of  the  population,  and 
that  government  proceeded  to  rob  and  kill  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  property- 
holders  of  the  country,  large  and  small,  and 
finally  to  rob  and  enslave  the  labor  employed 
in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  coun- 
try. This  same  government  undertook  to  win 
the  support  of  the  agricultural  peasantry  by 
giving  them  delusive  deeds  of  the  lands  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  cultivate  as  tenants  ; 
but  the  great  agricultural  class,  while  they 
accepted  these  deeds,  refused  to  accept  or 
support  the  Bolshevist  government.  That 
government  has  also  crushed  completely,  both 
physically  and  morali^',  the  educated  middle 
class  in  Russia,  which  has  not  only  been  de- 
prived of  its  property,  but  of  all  intercourse 
with  thinking  people  in  neighboring  nations 
and  in  America  also. 

"This  Bolshevist  government  now  finds  it- 
self in  dire  straits,  without  credit,  and  with- 
out power  to  reconstruct  Russian  factories  or 
Kussian  transportation;  and  yet  it  still  insists 
at  Genoa  and  elsewhere  on  all  its  monstrous 
social  and  economic  fallacies,  and  proposes 
that  other  governments  or  peoples  shall  lend 
it  billions  of  dollars  without  any  security 
whatever  for  the  repayment  of  the  loans. 

"I  submit  that  tl  united  States  should  nei- 
ther forget  nor  forgive  the  monstrous  crimes, 
cruelties,  and  follies  of  this  Bolshevist  gov- 
ernment, and  should  wait  to  give  aid  to  Rus- 
sia, except  food  for  the  starving,  until  that 
government  is  dead  and  buried.  In  this  sense, 
and  in  regard  to  this  nation,  it  seems  to  me 
impossible  to  separate,  in  American  national 
action,  European  politics  from  European  eco- 
nomics. The  American  democracy  should  not 
only  take  to  heart  the  lessons  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist horror  for  the  present  generation,  but 
should  do  its  full  part  in  making  and  record- 
ing the  history  of  the  Bolshevist  crime  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

"In  that  course  of  conduct  the  present  Ad- 
ministration can  rely  on  the  well-nigh  unani- 
mous support  of  the  American  people,  who 
heartily  detest  the  political  as  well  as  the  eco- 
nomic theories  of  Bolshevism." 


The  Aeroplane's  Small  Boat. 

Going  "ashore,"  or  rather  down  to  earth,  in 
a  little  gliding  "airboat"  which  will  cast  off 
and  sail  down  from  a  big  air  liner,  without 
the  latter's  stopping  to  alight,  is  to  be  the 
unique  experience  of  travelers  on  the  gjeat 
Eastern  airway  which  tne  German-Russian  air 
combine  are  now  organizing  over  the  5000 
miles  between  Moscow  and  Vladivostok.  Ex- 
ceptionally large,  high-flying,  metal-built  air- 
craft, which  will  climb  with  much  expendi 
ture  of  engine-power  to  their  chosen  altitude 
and  will  then  sweep  on  at  that  prescribed 
height,  are  to  be  employed  on  the  route,  but 
it  is  desired,  at  the  same  time,  to  encourage 
as  much  intermediate  traffic  as  possible. 
Hence  the  scheme  of  "setting  down"  travelers 
by  "airboat"  at  any  quite  small,  lonely  land- 
ing ground,  in  addition  to  the  scheduled 
stoppages  of  the  big  machine  at  important 
centres  along  this  airway,  says  the  Manchester 
Guardian. 

These  little  airboats,  or  tenders,  will  be 
engineless,  having  four  seats  for  passengers 
behind  a  wind  screen,  and  a  seat  out  forward 
in  which  an  operator  sits  in  order  to  guide 
and  control  the  machine  during  its  smooth 
glide  earthward.  At  the  rear  of  the  pas- 
sengers' seats  is  a  locker,  or  compartment, 
for  mails  and  urgent  parcels.  When  carried 
in  the  big  luggage-hold  of  the  air  liner,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  wings  of  the  airboat  to 
be  detached  and  placed  in  racks,  thus  econo- 
mizing space. 

The  actual  slipping,  or  launching,  will  be 
simplicity  itself.  After  a  "boat"  has  been 
lowered  on  its  special  tackle  below  the  hull 
of  the  air  liner,  its  passengers  and  steersman 
in  their  places,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
"liner"  will  ring  down  to  his  engine-room, 
reducing  speea  until  the  big  machine  is  mov- 
ing forward  at  a  pace  just  sufficient  to  enable 
the  wings  of  the  little  hans-ng  airboat  to  sup- 
port their  load  in  a  gentle  downward  glide. 
The  steersman  of  the  airboat,  by  the  move- 
ment of  a  lever  besiae  him.  will  open  the 
"triggers"  of  the  tackle  holding  the  boat  i>y 
wings  and  tail,  and  the  little  machine  will 
take  up  its  own  individual  flight.  The  pas- 
sengers,  looking  upward,  will  cee  the  mother 


vessel  forge  ahead  with  gathering  speed,  while 
they,  in  their  little  motorless  glider,  go  "to- 
bogganing" downhill  through  the  afr  till  the 
steersman  has  brougl  t  them  to  rest  at  their 
destination. 


Fourth  Los  Gatos  Pageant. 

The  people  of  Los  Gatos  are  preparing  to 
make  their  fourth  annual  bow  to  the  valley. 
This  time  they  will  present  the  "Pageant  of 
Fulfillment"  on  the  evenings  of  Friday  and 
Saturday,  June  23d  and  24th. 

Wilbur  Hall,  well-known  magazine  writer, 
author  and  producer  of  the  pageant,  is  sup- 
ported by  a  cast  of  300  townspeople  who  have 
taken  part  in  previous  pageants,  a  large  cho- 
rus of  trained  voices,  and  a  group  of  seventy 
fancy  dancers  led  by  Vivian  Amet  Johnston. 

Among  the  most  effective  features  of  the 
pageant  are  the  gift  of  Fire,  a  meteor  which 
descends  from  Heaven  to  earth  to  dance  with 
Youth;  the  return  of  the  cave  men  from 
battle,  bearing  their  spoils  and  singing  a  bar- 
baric paen  of  victory ;  the  torch  dance  of 
forty  men  ;  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  In- 
dians from  the  ambush  of  the  hills,  coming 
down  to  do  their  Dance  of  the  Plenteous 
Har\-est :  the  Emigrant  Train,  a  faithful  re- 
production of  early  days,  and  the  Blossom 
Dance. 

Visitors  to  Los  Gatos  are  amazed  at  the 
vigor  of  the  community  spirit  aroused  by  this 
undertaking;  people  are  giving  unstintedly  of 
their  time,  their  money,  or  their  talents,  and 
the  result  will  be  a  spectacle  of  even  greater 
beauty  and  artistry  than  the  three  previous 
pageants,  all  of  which  delighted  the  public. 

This  year's  pageant  will  be  free  for  all. 
There  will  be  reserved  seats  for  those  who  de- 
sire them  at  one  dollar  each,  but  every  one 
will  be  equally  welcome,  and  the  people  of 
Los  Gatos  are  hospitably  preparing  for  an 
audience    of    10,000    people. 


Dean  Inge  Grows  Gloomier. 

Champions  of  the  "good  old  days"  are  no 
new  thing,  but  Dean  Inge  of  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral, who  because  of  his  lucubrations  has 
earned  the  title  of  "the  gloomy  dean,"  has 
new  evidence  of  present-day  degeneracy  when 
compared  with  the  Victorian  era,  says  the 
Philadelphia   Public   Ledger. 

"Let  those  who  are  disposed  to  follow  the 
present  evil  fashion  of  disparaging  the  great 
Victorians  make  a  collection  of  their  heads  in 
photographs  and  engravings,"  said  the  dean, 
"and  compare  them  with  those  of  their  little 
favorites.  Let  them  set  up  in  row  good  por- 
traits of  Tennyson,  Charles  Darwin,  Glad- 
stone, Manning,  Newman,  Martineau,  Lord 
Lawrence,  Burne-Jones,  and,  if  they  like,  a 
dozen  lesser  luminaries,  and  ask  themselves 
candidly  whether  men  of  this  stature  are  any 
longer  among  us." 

The  result  of  Dean  Inge's  general  con- 
demnation of  modern  men  has  been  interesting. 
The  London  papers  in  following  up  the  ques- 
tion have  published  comparative  photographs 
of  the  dean's  heroes  and  big  figures  of  today 
like  Lloyd  George,  H.  G.  Wells,  Eari  Bal- 
four, and  Rudyard  Kipling.  Skilled  analysts 
of  character  have  dissected  the  results  and 
after  most  painstaking  researches  have  de- 
cided that  the  great  and  fundamental  differ- 
ence is  nothing  in  the  world  but  "whiskers." 

So  far  no  one  has  had  the  temerity  to  ask 
Dean  Inge  if  the  great  loss  he  bemoaned  was 
that  of  hirsute  adornment  for  the  manly  face 
so  popular  sixty  years  ago. 


The  First  Nurse. 

Feminine  benevolent  associations  in  France 
have  been  asking  themselves  who,  in  his- 
tory, was  the  first  nurse.  They  have  searched 
the  Bible,  where,  to  be  sure,  there  is  mention 
of  wet  nurses,  but  not  nurses  for  the  sick, 
says  the  New  York  Tribune.  The  first  nurse 
is  said  to  have  been  Fabiola,  a  Roman 
woman,  who,  after  her  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, founded  a  hospital  and  house  of  con- 
valescence for  the  poor.  She  created  an  as- 
sociation of  women  whom  she  formed  to  the 
profession    of    sick    nurses. 

The  nurses,  who  were  called  sister,  in  re- 
membrance of  religious  traditions,  were,  in 
1544.  treated  as  lay  persons,  when  twelve 
women  were  engaged  in  the  St.  Bartholomew 
Hospital  of  London  to  tend  to  the  sick  and 
perform  inferior  work.  It  was  not  until  1790 
that  at  the  Hospital  of  New  York  physicians 
began  to  teach  the  nurses  medical  cleanliness. 
Their  first  school  they  had  in  Germany  in 
1836  and  it  required  the  influence  of  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  tne  famous  nurse  of  the 
Crimean  war.  to  give  in  England  to  the  pro- 
fession of  nurse  the  moral  authority  which 
they  ha\e  since  possessed. 


Asked  how  a  certain  state  dinner  under  the 
Hayes  administration  had  gone  off.  William 
M.  Evarts  replied:  "Excellently.  The  water 
flowed  like  champagne." 


The  School  of  Nursing  of  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital will  hold  its  commencement  exercises  for 
the  class  of   1922  on  June  22d.   at  3  p.  m. 


Confucius  died  478  B.   C. 


BuDkcr  Hill  Celebration . 

A  musical  programme  will  be  rer.dcred  by 
the  Golden  Gate  Park  Band,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Professor  Cassasa,  in  honor  of  the 
147th  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
The  exercises  will  take  place  Saturday.  June 
17th,  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  at  2  p.  m.  A  spe- 
cial feature  will  be  the  rendering  of  the  song, 
"The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill,"  by  soloists  of 
the  park  band.  All  citizens  are  invited  to 
attend. 


The    art    of    die-sinking    was    practiced    in 
Greece  by  Pyrgoteles  in  335   B.   C. 


Did  You 

Choose  Your 

Own  Wife? 

Of  course  you  did.  [At  least 
you  did  if  she  didn't  choose 
you].  And  you  thought  a 
good  while  before  you  did 
choose  her,  because  you 
knew  that  you  had  to  live 
with  her  for  a  long  time. 

But  how  about  your  cigar? 
Did  you  let  somebody  else 
choose  THAT  for  you? 

And  picking  out  just  the 
right  cigar  is  a  matter  of  some 
importance  too,  [although  we 
do  not  intimate  that  it  is 
quite  so  important  as  pick- 
ing a  wife]. 

So  why  not  try  a  thorough- 
going, all  pure  Havana  Gato 
[not  merely  "Havana  blend" 
or  "Havana  filled"]  and  find 
out  how  good  it  is?  Try  one 
today  and  you'll  stick  to  it. 

If  you  'want  a  Clear 

Havana  don't  buy  a 

near  Havana 

BUY  A 

GATO 

S.  BACHMAN  &  CO.,  INC. 
Pacific  Coast  Distributors 

San  Frandsco,  Calii,  j 


W^ 


ALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 
Hospital  and  Sick  Room   Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

441  Sutter  St.— Entire  Building.  Telephone 
San  Francisco,  Cal.        Douglas  4017 


MOST  BEAUTIFUL 

Rota-Gravure 
Section 

in  the  world 

Published  Each 
Sunday 

by  the 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 


ONLY 


$5.20 


Year 

Including  Every  Sunday  Feature 
of  the  CHRONICLE 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

The  recent  arrival  from  Xew  York  was 
speaking.  "It  cost  me  18  cents,"  he  said,  "to 
cross  on  your  ferry  this  morning — I  had  to 
come  over  early  on  business — but  I  feel  as 
though  I  owed  three  doHars  more.  That's 
what  I  pay  for  a  seat  at  Flo  Zieg^feld's  Follies 
when  I'm  feeling  foolish,  but  there  were 
prettier  girls  and  more  of  them  in  the  cabin 
of  the  ferrj'boat  this  morning  than  Ziegfeld 
ever  got  together  on  his  stage.  There  was  a 
blonde  in  a  pale  blue  hat  that  would  make 
a  poster  for  selling  ice-cream  to  the  Eskimos, 
and  she'd  sell  'em,  too.  There  was  a  bru- 
net  in  black,  with  black  hair  and  eyebrows — 
not  just  brown,  but  crow  black,  and  she 
would  have  made  Fifth  Avenue  turn  around 
to  look.  There  was  a  sort  of  mezzotint,  or 
mezzanine,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  with 
blonde  hair  and  brown  eyes  and  naturally  red 
cheeks,  and  it  was  hard  to  turn  the  attention 
anywhere  else.  And  they  were  all  tall ;  you 
know  ?  I  mean  that  there  seemed  to  be 
enough  of  each  one,  no  half  portions — they 
looked   as  though   they   had   been  eating  well 


"Travel  (iJithouflrouble 

COOK'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

World  wide— Complete— Effident 

Inclosire  Tours  for  Individnal  Travel 

arranged,  to  start  any  day  by 
any  route. 

Explanatory    circular    on    request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

CEst.    1841) 

Agents  for  the  best  lines  for  travel  by 

Land,   Water  or  Air 

128  SUTTER  STREET 

(COOK'S  BUILDING)  Phone  Kearny  3S12 


T 


lolo 

EUROPE 

on  a 

(Tanadian 
pacific  4ner 

Sail  from  Montreal  or  Quebec — his 
toric  and  romantic  cities  in  Old 
French  Canada.  For  two  days  down 
the  picturesque  Sl  Lawrence,  then 
only  four  days  on  the  open  sea. 

F.  L.  Nason,  Gen.  Agt.  Pass.  DepU 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

675  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Phone:  Sutter  1585,  or  local  steamship  agents 

to— 

Cherbourg 

Southampton 

Hamburg 

Liverpool 

Antwerp 

Glasgow 


CLARK'S  CRUISES 
Clark's  3rd  Cruise,  January  23    1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

SnpeibSS  "EMPRESS  of  FRANCE  ■' 

18-181  Gross  Tons.  Specially  Chartered 

4  MONTHS  CRUISE.  $1000  and  up 

lodnding  HoitU.  Fees.  Drives.  Goides.  Eic. 

Clark's  19th  Cruise,  February  3 

tSh  mediterranean 

SnmptnoQsSS  ""EMPRESS  of  SCOTLAND  ■■ 

25000  Gross  Tods.  Specially  Chattered 

65  DAYS  CRUISE,  $600  and  op 

Inclndine  Hotels.  Fees.  Drives.  Guides   eic 

19  days  Eeypt.  Palesiine.  Spain.  Italy.  Greece,  etc. 

Europe  stop-overs  allowed  on  both  craises. 

Frank  C.  Clark.  Times  Buildioe.  New  Vork. 

M.  T.  WRIGHT,  Aeeni.  American  Nat.  Bank  Bldg., 

■'SS  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


LAKE  TAHOE 

THE  SCENIC 

DAYLIGHT  WAY 

Round  d^  1  ^  C  /\ 

Trip  Only     «P  1  O.OU 

Leave  San  Francisco  7:20  a.m. 

Lunch  Placerville 
Arrive  Lake  Tahoe  6:00  p.  m. 

SAN    FRANCISCO- 
SACRAMENTO  R.  R. 

AND  PIEJICE-ARROW  STAGE 


ever  since  they  were  born.  And  complexions 
— but  why  go  on  ?  There  must  have  been 
fifty  good  lookers  on  that  boat,  any  one  of 
whom  would  have  earned  her  salary  just 
carrj'ing  a  spear  in  a  Broadway  show.  And 
they  had  fine  manners  and  graceful  ways  of 
carrj-ing  themselves.  Why,  it  was  a  delight 
just  to  see  one  of  them  sneeze.  I  know  why 
so  few  girl  shows  come  to  San  Francisco 
from  our  burg:  too  much  competition.  They'd 
drive  a  Turk  crazy.  And  I  judge  from  the 
time  of  day  they  were  office  girls,  business 
women,  stenographers.  That's  queer.  It 
isn't  on  the  ferry  alone — they're  all  about 
your  business  streets,  and  in  your  stores  and 
offices.  You  may  be  used  to  it,  but  to  me 
it's  one  beauty  show.  I  certainly  feel  that  I 
owe  three  dollars  more,  but  I  don't  know  to 
whom.      !Mavbe   it's  the   climate." 


It  appears  that  Lady  Astor  is  not  the  only 
Englishman  afraid  of  a  division  of  political 
parties  into  male  and  female.  Here's  Joseph 
.\usten  Chamberlain  speaking  to  women 
Unionists  in  a  vein  of  repressed  apprehension 
about  it,  like  a  person  who  thinks  he  can 
abolish  ghosts  by  denying  that  there  are  any. 
Comment  on  his  speech  goes  farther  than  the 
speech  itself,  which  for  obvious  reasons  of 
caution  could  not  concede  the  danger  against 
which  it  was  a  warning,  for  fear  of  precipi- 
tating what  it  wished  to  avert.  In  the  hope 
of  throwing  the  matter  into  the  field  of  the 
ridiculous,  some  commentators  satirically  de- 
clare that  it  would  be  just  as  much  a  ca- 
lamity, and  just  as  likely,  if  political  parties 
should  divide  on  a  basis  of  pigmentation,  by 
which  is  not  meant  the  mentality  of  pigs,  but 
the  relative  amount  of  color  in  skin,  eyes, 
hair,  "and  such"  ;  if  no  blonde  elector  would 
vote  for  a  brunette,  male  or  female,  for  ex- 
ample, and  vice  versa.  This  would  indeed 
add  complications  to  English  politics,  right 
in  the  midst  of  the  Irish  trouble,  which 
Heaven  knows  is  troublesome  enough  and  has 
enough  surprising  mutations  without  this. 
How  could  they  carry  on  Genoa  conferences 
or  Egi'ptian  emancipation  or  Zionism  or 
hands-across-the-Baltic  with  the  Bolshevists, 
if  parties  were  to  be  continuously  f.ip-flapping 
from  blonde  to  brunette  and  back  to  blonde, 
if  international  questions  were  to  be  disturbed 
in  process  of  solution  by  conflicts  between 
the  sanguine  and  the  melancholic  tempera- 
ments, as  they  used  to  be  classified?  Even 
sex  war  has  been  mentioned  as  an  imagined 
possibility  between  imagined  male  and  fe- 
male parties.  Some  confidence  that  things 
will  not  become  as  bad  as  that,  however, 
grows  from  the  reflection  that  a  difficulty  of 
conducting  ever>'  conflict  is  the  tendency  of 
the  troops  to  fraternize  with  the  enemy.  In 
this  case  fraternize  would  hardly  be  the 
word;  say,  rather,  connubiate.  Proposals 
across  party  lines  would  be  demoralizing  to 
discipline  of  any  soldierly  sort.  In  the  case  of 
captured  prisoners,  difficulties  would  present 
themselves  that  no  amount  of  exchanging 
would  overcome.  And  when  it  came  to  con- 
ducting retreats,  perhaps  neither  side  could 
be  trusted  to  run  as  fast  as  it  should. 


Dan  Rooney  recently  arrived  at  Atlantic 
Citj'  from  Ireland,  and  after  a  stroll  on  the 
Board  Walk  decided  he  would  like  to  "be- 
come married,"  as  the  Frenchman  said.  He 
did  not  know  any  particular  person,  appar- 
ently was  not  one  himself,  and  a  friend  told 
him  the  way  to  go  about  it  was  just  to  pick 
one  out  and  seize  her.  So  he  went  over  to 
the  City  Hall,  and  after  an  hour  or  so  spent 
in  critical  inspection  of  the  sex,  he  decided 
that  he  had  wasted  enough  of  the  springtime 
of  life  and  threw  his  arms  around  the  next 
girl  that  came  along.  She  proved  to  be  an 
Amazon  of  prowess,  with  a  well -developed 
triceps  and  a  bulk  that  made  a  good  resist- 
ance post,  and  she  hung  one  on  Mr.  Rooney's 
jaw  that  would  have  cracked  a  brick.  And 
she  did  not  forget  to  scream,  which  attracted 
the  notice  of  another  person  who  had  come 
from  Ireland,  but  long  enough  before  to  get 
on  the  force.  He  ran  Mr.  Rooney  in.  The 
recorder,  which  is  the  Jersey  name  for  judge, 
at  least  in  the  lower  courts,  told  the  impetu- 
ous wooer  that  he  would  be  ninety  days  older 
when  he  again  saw  the  Board  Walk,  and  in 
the  meantime  he  could  keep  in  condition  by 
dividing  stones.  Here,  we  submit,  is  a  good 
opening  for  a  scenario.  The  lady  disappears 
from  the  record;  but  who  can  doubt  that  she 
will,  unless  previously  engaged,  be  found 
hanging  about  the  jail  yard  toward  the  end 
of  the  ninety  days,  waiting  for  her  soul-mate 
to  emerge  ?  Why,  it  is  as  good  as  done. 
The  raw  material  of  a  husband  is  there,  and 
he  is  half  subdued  already.  A  few  more  jolts 
like  that  and  he  will  be  qualified  to  engage 
in  that  domestic  life  for  which  he  seems  to 
have  so  strong  and  so  reckless  a  predilection. 


The  case  of  Mr.  Valentino,  male  movie 
beauty,  has  been  recently  in  the  courts  and 
in  the  papers  in  a  manner  to  outrage  the 
feelings  of  the  whole  Bosom  Heavers^  Fist 
Clenchers',  and  Face  Makers'  Union.  The 
sacred  right  of  a  member  of.  that  union  to 
marry  as  early  and  often  as  he  or  she  might 
wish  has  been  brutally  invaded  by  a  soulless 
and  inartistic  court  of  law,  which  has  dared 


to  impose  upon  Mr.  Valentino's  liberty  the 
heartless  condition  that  he  shall  not  enjoy 
what  the  feller  called  "martial  relations" 
with  his  interlocutory  wife.  The  interlocu- 
tory wife  is  the  elifect  of  a  Mexican  marriage, 
contracted,  or  attempted,  while  the  interlocu- 
tory decree  of  divorce  granted  the  first  wife 
had  run  but  about  half  its  prescribed  course. 
It  seemed  that  when  Mr.  \'alentino  was  in 
the  United  States  he  was  married  to  one 
woman,  and  when  he  was  in  Mexico  he  was 
married  to  a  totally  different  one.  This  ar- 
rangement gave  him  fresh  air  and  change,  so 
necessary  to  the  growth  and  functioning  of 
the  artistic  spirit.  As  he  could  not  be  in  two 
countries  at  once,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  di- 
luted form  of  bigamy,  if  any.  In  fact  as  his 
second  marriage  was  only  legal  in  Mexico, 
he  had  to  go  to  Mexico  to  be  a  bigamist  at 
all.  and  there  it  was  no  distinction.  And  as 
Mexico  did  not  care  a  darn  about  his  first 
marriage,  it  is  not  certain  that  he  was  a 
bigamist  even  there.  At  any  rate,  when  he 
returned  to  California  he  became  thereby  and 
automatically,  so  to  speak,  as  pure  as  the 
driven  snow  ;  a  poor  devil  with  only  one  wife, 
and  that  the  first  one.  To  the  rational  mind, 
such  an  arrangement  must  seem,  though 
something  of  a  hardship  in  such  a  case  as 
this,  both  virtuous  and  convenient.  The 
court  did  not  see  it  so,  and  thrust  the  clumsy 
fingers  and  thumbs  of  the  law  into  the  most 
sacred  of  human  relationships — that  of  hus- 
band and  wives.  The  decision  affects  every 
sailor  on  the  seven  seas.  It  would  have  put 
Jim  Bludsoe  safe  ashore  behind  bars,  he  who 
had  "one  wife  here  in  Memphis,  and  one  in 
Natchez-under-the-Hill."  Mr.  Valentino  has 
to  be  good,  in  the  .American  misunderstanding 
of  the  term,  while  his  first,  or  American,  wife 
goes  about  making  movies  under  his  name 
for  the  balance  of  the  year,  and  declining  to 
have  anything  else  to  do  with  him.  Poor 
\'alentino !  Neither  in  Los  Angeles  nor  in 
Mexico  can  he  find  domestic  peace,  and  all 
because  of  Thomas  Lee  Woolwine.  Of  course, 
he  could  have  avoided  his  present  plight  had 
he  but  observed  the  rule  of  Bill  Nye — "One 
country,  one  Gud.  and  one  wife  at  a  time." 
But  that  is  now  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients. 
It   has   little   to   do   with    the   movie   business. 


Up  in  Eureka  they  are  crabbing  about  the 
San  Francisco  crab  boat.  They  do  not  like 
to  have  their  crabs  taken  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market,  and  say  that  just  because  we 
have  eaten  all  our  crabs  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  eat  up  theirs.  That  sounds  sensible. 
One  ought  to  receive  some  compensation  for 
having  to  live  in  Eureka,  and  good  crabs  are 
almost  enough.  In  this  region  they  are  too 
small  and  flavorless,  in  addition  to  being  too 
high  in  price.  But  small  or  large,  the  crabs 
on  this  coast  are  the  most  delicious  shellfish 
to  be  found  anywhere.  The  lobster  of  At- 
lantic waters  does  very  well  for  those  that 
have  never  tasted  Pacific  Coast  crabs.  After 
that,  lobsters  are  tame.  As  for  the  Eastern 
soft-shell  crab,  as  served  in  hotels  and  res- 
taurants and  anywhere  else,  it  has  too  strong 
a  resemblance  to  a  fried  paper  bag.  The 
real  San  Francisco  gourmet  has  nothing  but 
pity  for  his  Eastern  colleague  when  trying  to 
find  the  meat  in  it. 


In  Great  Britain  woman  has  arrived  most 
triumphantly  in  the  matter  of  medical  re- 
sponsibility, according  to  the  New  York 
Tribune.  Every  hospital  there  has  one  woman 
surgeon  on  the  permanent  staff  to  every  five 
men,  and  in  those  which  pay  special  attention 
to  the  ailments  of  women  and  children  there 
are  five  women  surgeons  against  one  man. 
This  country  lags  far  behind  this  record, 
though  it  can  boast  of  some  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  successful  medical  prac- 
titioners in  the  world.  The  first  woman  to 
receive  a  license  to  practice  medicine  in  the 
L''^nited  States  was  Elizabeth  Blaclavell  of 
Brooklyn,  who  made  her  studies  in  the  medi- 
cal school  of  Geneva,  New  York,  and  received 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1849.  She  went  to 
New  York  City  and  began  to  practice  her 
profession.  But  she  was  coolly  received,  and 
so  meagrely  supported  that  she  accepted  an 
offer  from  a  London  physician,  and  went  to 
that  city  to  take  up  one  division  of  his  big 
practice.  She  achieved  both  fame  and  for- 
tune in  London,  and  could  have  returned  in 
triumph  to  her  American  home,  but  she  de- 
clined to  do  so.  One  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Army  Medical  Museum  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
is  the  original  diploma  given  to  Fraulein  Dor- 
othea Christiana  Erleben  by  the  University 
of  Halle  in  1754,  and  which  recites  in 
grandiose  terms  that  she  had  made  all  requi- 
site studies  and  was  therefore  a  medical  doc- 
tor of  deep  erudition  and  sound  attainment. 
The  degree  was  signed  by  the  various  au- 
thorities of  the  university  and  by  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who  was  likewise  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg.  Dr.  Erleben  was  the  first 
woman  to  study  medicine  in  all  of  Germany, 
and  she  obtained  much  celebrity  in  general 
practice. 


The  latest  word-coinage  up  to  date  is 
"optience."  It  designates  a  moving  picture 
"audience,"  the  latter  word  being  inaccurate 
as  applied  to  see-ers  rather  than  hearers. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grav«  and  Gay,  Epicrammatic  and  OtherwUe. 

David  Bispham  met  Oliver  Herford  in  Lon- 
don and  in  the  course  of  conversation  re- 
marked on  the  fact  that  as  yet  London  had 
no  skyscrapers.  "Pity,  too,"  said  Herford. 
■•  I  never  saw  a  sky  that  needed  scraping 
more." 


{  peared  as  Lord  Glenlawe,  yet  his  unfortunate 
wife  was  still  only  Mrs,  Mclntyre.  A  certain 
well-known  Scotch  judge  and  bis  wife  went 
abroad,  and,  of  course,  appeared  in  the  hotel 
lists  as  Lord  Glenlawe  and  Mrs.  Mclntyre. 
The  Mackintosh,  seeing  him  next  year,  said. 
'I  suppose  you're  off  to  Switzerland  soon?' 
'Switzerland!'  rejoined  the  judge;  'I'll  never 
set  foot  there  again.  1  was  turned  out  of 
three  hotels  for  immorality !  Bonnie  Scot- 
land's guid  eno'  for  me  !'  " 


It  seems  there  is  a  German  "bull"  as  well 
as  an  Irish.  Here  is  a  specimen,  from  the 
Crown  Prince's  Memoirs.  Von  Bethman  Holl- 
wegg  remarks  to  Herr  Ballin  of  the  Ham- 
burg American:  "I  only  wish  I  were  dead." 
And  Herr  Ballin  replies :  "I  dare  say  you  do. 
No  doubt  it  would  suit  you  admirably  to  lie 
in  your  coffin  all  day  and  watch  other  people 
toiling  and  worrying." 


This  story  is  told  of  Alfred  Austin,  one- 
time poet  laureate  of  England.  A  lady  who 
had  never  heard  of  him  sat  next  him  at  din- 
ner and  tried  in  vain  to  keep  the  conversation 
afloat.  Then  she  discovered  by  a  stray  refer- 
ence of  Mr.  Austin's  that  he  was  a  literary 
man.  The  lady  had  an  inspiration  and 
brightly  blurted,  "You've  written  a  good  deal, 
Mr.  Austin.  Are  you  a  son  of  Jane  Austen, 
the  novelist?" 


An  old  Scotch  minister  who  tried  to  in- 
doctrinate his  congregation  with  a  belief  in  a 
fire  and  brimstone  hell  was  preaching  an  ap- 
propriately heated  sermon.  His  most  cogent 
argument  ran  as  follows :  "And  on  the  last 
day,  when  ye'U  be  surrounded  by  roarin' 
flames  in  a  sea  of  brimstone  ye'U  cry  out  to 
the  Lord,  'Oh,  Lor-rd,  we  did  not  know — we 
did  not  know  !'  And  the  infinitely  mairciful 
Lor-rd  will  say,  'Weel,  ye  ken  the  noo  !' " 


A  Parisian  taxicab  driver  had  the  bright 
idea  of  pasting  on  his  car  the  announcement, 
"English  spoken."  One  of  his  confreres  en- 
tered competition.  His  car  was  soon  deco- 
rated with  the  sign.  "American  spoken."  The 
first  chauffeur  was  indignant.  Said  the  sec- 
ond, "There  are  now  in  Paris  more  Ameri- 
cans than  English  and  they  are  flattered  when 
they  hear  their  native  tongue."  The  other 
sneeringly  remarked,  "And  I  suppose  you 
speak  it  ?"  "Sir,  I've  been  six  months  in 
Brazil,"  was  the  confident  reply. 


John  B.  Gough.  temperance  lecturer,  was 
holding  forth  on  the  beauties  of  prohibition. 
He  expressed  a  prayerful  wish  that  all  the 
alcoholic  beverages  in  the  country  could  be 
miraculously  poured  into  the  sea.  His  audi- 
ence was  unresponsive.  Mr.  Gough  had  the 
unhappy  realization  that  it  was  not  with  him. 
Then  a  voice  from  the  gallery  shouted, 
"Amen!  Hurray!  Amen!"  "Thank  Heaven!" 
cried  John  B.  Gough.  "There  is  one  righteous 
man  among  us.  Are  you  a  stanch  teetotaler, 
friend?"  "N'ix,"  said  the  man  in  the  gallery. 
"I'm   a  diver." 


A  man  carrying  a  heavy  valise  crossed  the 
Nevsky  Prospekt.  He  was  stopped  by  a  com- 
missioner who  asked  him  what  he  was  carry- 
ing. "Rubles,"  said  the  man,  and  he  was 
arrested  and  examined.  He  insisted  the 
money  was  his  own  and  was  released  on  bail 
of  one  million  rubles.  A  few  days  later  he 
was  again  arrested  and  was  released  on  two 
million  rubles  bail.  The  third  time  he  was 
arrested  the  authorities  said,  "This  time  you 
will  have  to  come  across  with  ten  millions." 
The  man  promised  the  immense  fine  if  he 
were  allowed  two  days'  respite.  It  was 
granted,  and  true  to  his  word  he  came  at  the 
appointed  hour  dragging  a  heavy  trunk. 
"Here  are  the  ten  millions,"  he  announced. 
"I  have  also  brought  the  printing  press.  It 
will  be   easier   for  you." 


The  Days  of  '49  celebration  at  Sacramento 
in  May  was  one  of  the  best  frolics  any  city 
ever  staged,  and  some  persons  that  attended 
say  it  was  not  altogether  dry.  A  story  is 
going  around  about  two  Volstead  Act  agents 
detailed  from  Los  Angeles  to  enforce  pro- 
hibition. They  were  drafted  from  a  distance 
so  that  they  would  be  unknown.  But  the 
story  goes  that  when  these  expert  breath 
sniffers  and  cellar  searchers  stepped  off  the 
train  a  bearded  stage  robber  of  Bret  Harte 
days  said,  "Throw  up  yer  hands,"  and  backed 
it  with  a  wicked  old  cap-and-ball  six-shooter. 
He  took  their  weapons,  their  jewelry,  their 
money,  their  credentials,  everything  but  their 
clothes.  They  had  to  wire  San  Francisco 
for  money  to  eat,  and  had  a  hard  time  getting 
enough  credit  for  that.  For  every  one  else 
the  celebration  was  a  complete  success. 


Sir  James  Lenham  relates  a  host  of  anec- 
dotes in  his  "Memoirs  of  the  Memorable." 
Here  is  the  reason  why  the  name  and 
precedence  of  judges'  wives  in  Scotland  have 
been  altered:  "The  Mackintosh  of  Mackin- 
tosh told  me  an  excellent  story.  You  must 
know  that,  until  recent  years,  when  a  Scotch 
lawyer  (whom  we  will  call  Mr.  Mclntyre  of 
Glenlawe)  was  elevated  to  the  bench,  he  was 
not  called  Mr.  Justice  Mclntyre,  as  with  us, 
but,    taking   his   title    from    his   place,    he    ap- 


Walter  Danirosch  has  incensed  musical 
England  by  his  declaration  that  modern  Eng- 
lish music  is  ugly.  Apropos  of  his  accusation 
the  famous  New  Yorker  told  a  story  at  a 
dinner  in  his  home  tov/n.  Two  sailors  were 
drinking  in  a  sailors'  tavern  in  a  low  part  of 
London.  "Listen,  Bill,"  said  one.  Above  the 
roar  of  the  traffic  a  hard,  loud  voice  could 
be  heard.  "Listen,"  the  sailor  went  on  tremu- 
lously. "He's  singin'  'The  Light  of  Other 
Days.'  Aw,  Bill,  don't  it  bring  back  yer  in- 
nercent  childhood  to  ye — birds  and  flowers 
and  yer  praj-ers  at  yer  mother's  knee?"  Bill 
gave  a  contemptuous  laugh.  "That  aint  'The 
Light  of  Other  Days,'  mate.  He's  singin' 
'Love  Me  and  the  World  Is  Mine.'  The  argu- 
ment went  on  till  Bill  called  a  boy  and  said 
to  him:  "Run  out,  kid,  and  ask  that  bloke  if 
he's  singin'  'The  Light  of  Other  Days'  or 
'Love  Me  and  the  World  Is  Mine.' "  The 
sailors  waited  the  boy's  return  in  sullen 
silence.  Finally  the  messenger  returned  and 
disgustedly  reported :  "That  there  guy  aint 
singin'  nuthin'  at  all.     He's  peddling  fish." 


According    to    the    latest    census    there    are 
6.448,336   farmers  in   the  United    States. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Getting-Rlch-Qulck. 
(An    extravagant    dream    induced    by    study    of 
the     free     insurance     schemes     of     various     news- 
papers.) 

That   day    good    fortune   haunted    me : 
My   early   morning  cup  of  tea 
Fell,    scalding   hot,    upon   my   knee. 

"Aha!"  I  cried,  when  I  could  speak; 
"A  happy  chance!  The  Daily  Shriek 
Will  pay  me  fifty  pounds  a  week." 

Shaving,    I   felt  my  razor  slip 

And    cut   me    sharply    on   the    lip. 

"More  cash!"   I  breathed.     "The  Morning  Pip." 

And  when   I  skidded  on  the  mat, 

Knocking  my   nasal   organ    flat, 

"The   IVail,"   I   said,   "will  pay   for  that." 

A  fish-bone,  lodged  inside  my  neck 
Soon  made  of  me  a  further  wreck, 
But    meant   a    Sunday    Cornet   cheque. 

"This  is  indeed  The  Day!"  I  said; 
And,  though  I  should  have  gone  to  bed, 
1   struggled   off  to   work  instead. 

A   motor  swooped.     I   stumbled,    fell; 
And  as  it  crashed — "The  Eteniiig  Yell." 
I    murmured,    "pays    extremely    welt." 

I    reached  the  station,  breathless,  late. 

And   crushed   my   elbow   in   the   gate. 

"The  Lyre!"   I  quavered.      "This  is  great." 

A   rending  noise,  a  warning  shout. 

The  roof  collapsed.    .    .    .   They  dug  me  out, 

Babling   "Insured!      The   Daily   Spout." 

Softly  they  bore  me  home,  and   there. 

Battered  but  joyful,   free  from  care, 

I    lay   in    bed — a    miliionairt-,  — Puitcli. 


Cultural  San  Francisco. 

When  a  city  is  aware  of  itself  it  is  glad. 
It  plays  creatively.  It  finds  something  bet- 
ter to  do  than  merely  to  respond  automatic- 
ally to  the  stimuli  of  the  mechanisms  it  has 
evolved  to  serve  its  own  material  needs,  says 
James  Rorty  in  the  Nation.  It  wills  life  to 
be  thus  and  so.  It  achieves  a  civilization  and 
a  culture — in  the  sense  in  which  John  Ad- 
dington  Symonds  defines  the  word — "self- 
eft'ectuation." 

Will  San  Francisco  ever  be  a  cultural  iden- 
tity in  that  sense?  It  may,  and  the  time  may 
not  be  so  far  distant  after  all.  For  anything 
can  happen  in  San  Francisco — one  feels  that. 
The  magnificent  resurgence  of  the  city  after 
the  fire  is  a  thing  not  to  be  forgotten.  And 
the  Exposition  was  more  than  a  grandiose 
gesture — it  was  a  noble  and  heroic  achieve- 
ment. Some  day  the  sunny  sky  of  California 
will  be  darkened  by  a  thought-cloud — it  is 
possible  to  think  in  California,  despite  Mr. 
Mencken's  picturesque  assertions  to  the  con- 
trary. And  out  of  that  cloud  will  flicker  light- 
nings with  potentialities  of  illumination. 

"Why  not?"  as  the  Serpent  said  in  Bernard 
Shaw's  new  version  of  the  Garden  legend. 
"Why  not?" 

^•» 

"I  tell  you,"  went  on  the  elderly  woman 
at  the  hotel,  getting  quite  huffy,  "I  won't  have 
this  room.  I  aint  going  to  pay  my  money  for 
a  place  that  isn't  big  enough  to  sv/ing  a  cat, 
and  for  sleeping  in  one  of  them  folding  beds. 
I  simply  won't  do  it  I"  The  boy  could  stand 
it  no  longer.  "Get  on  in,  mum,"  said  he, 
with  a  weary  expression  on  his  face.  "This 
aint  your  room;  it's  the  lift." — Edinburgh 
Scotsman. 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  rnotor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
\.fith  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOIt  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO'COMPOUNDS 


THE    ARGONAUT 


June  17,  1922. 


PERSONAL. 


Social  Notes. 

The  annouDcemem  of  the  engagement  of  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Huff  to  General  Charles  Morton  was  made 
last  week  at  a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Bovard  of  Greensburg, 'Pennsj-Ivania,  at  the 
Rolling  Rock  Country  Club  near  Ligonier.  Close 
upon  the  announcement  of  the  engagement  fol- 
lowed the  marriage,  on  Wednesday,  June  14tb,  at 
Grace  Episcopal  Church  in  Xew  York.  Imme- 
diately after  the  ceremony  General  and  Mrs. 
Morton  started  for  California.  They  are  ex- 
pected here  on  June  20th  and  will  sail  the  fol- 
lowing week  for  Alaska  on  their  wedding  tour. 
Mrs.  Morton  was  the  widow  of  former  Congress- 
man George  H.  Huff  of  Cabin  Hill,  Greensburg, 
PennsA-lvania.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Moorehead  of  Greensburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mrs,  John  Stewart  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Huff  are  daughters  of  Mrs.  Morton,  and  iliss 
Huff  is  to  make  her  home  ■with  her  mother  at 
Fort  Mason,  Several  affairs  are  planned  in  honor 
of  General  and  Mrs.  Morton  for  the  few  days 
between  their  arrival  and  their  departure. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Lorraine  Erown  to  Mr, 
Robert  E,  .\nderson,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  J.  H. 
Anderson,  has  been  announced.  Miss  Brown  is 
the  niece  of  Mr.  John  A.  Hooper,  vnth  whom  she 
makes  her  home.  The  news  of  the  betrothal  was 
told  at  a  dinner  party  given  at  the  Hooper  home 
on  Laguna  Street,  and  at  an  affair  given  on  the 
campus  at  Stanford  University,  of  which  Miss 
Brown  is  a  graduate,  of  the  class  of  1918.  Mr. 
Anderson  is  also  a  graduate,  with  the  class  of 
1913.  No  definite  announcement  as  to  the  date 
of  the  wedding  has  been  made. 

On  Saturday  evening,  June  10th,  Miss  Berenice 
Mitchell  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Garston  Keyston 
at  the  home  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Mitchell  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Carton  Keyston 
San  Jose  performed  the  ceremony.  The  bridal 
attendants  were  Miss  Annette  Rolph,  Miss  Helen 
Brack,  Miss  Marian  Mitchell,  and  Miss  Lenore 
Morrissey.  The  matron  of  honor,  Mrs.  Otto  Grau, 
and  the  maid  of  honor.  Miss  Sallie  Obear,  led 
the  bridesmaids  in  the  procession.  Following  the 
ceremony,  a  buffet  supper  was  served.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Keyston  went  on  a  short  wedding  tour,  and 
will  spend  the  remainder  of  the  summer  at  Palo 
Alto. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mary-  Alice  Moon  to 
Lieutenant  Arthur  Stuart  Walton,  U,  S,  N,,  will 
take  place  June  29th  at  the  Hotel  Utah  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  Owing  to  the  recent  death  of  the 
bride's  mother,  Mrs.  Clinton  I.  Moon,  the  cere- 
mony will  be  very  quiet,  only  relatives  and  close 
friends  being  asked.  Lieutenant  Walton  is  sta- 
tioned at  the  Bremerton  Xavy  Yard,  Washington, 
where  the  couple  will  make  their  home.  Miss 
Moon  is  the  niece  of  Mrs.  M.  I.  Hi^ns  of  this 
city. 

Mrs,  William  Kent  is  promoting  a  concert  to 
be  given  on  Friday  evening,  June  16th,  in  San 
Rafael,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  for 
the  rebuilding  and  restoring  of  the  Presbyterian 
Orphanage,  which   was  recently  destroyed  by  6re. 


Mrs.  Kent  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Chip- 
man,  Mrs.  John  Selfridge,  Mrs,  Aimer  Newhall, 
Mrs.  Ralph  Palmer,  Mrs.  Paul  Foster,  .Mrs. 
Thomas  Kent,  Mrs,  Raymond  Thayer,  and  Mrs, 
Milton  Esberg,  The  concert  is  to  be  in  charge 
of  Mr,  Uda  Waldrop,  A  number  of  hoses  have 
already  been  taken  for  the  affair, 

Mrs,  Paul  Fagan  entertained  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs.  James  J. 
Fagan,  Jr.  The  marriage  of  Mrs,  James  Fagan 
was  a  recent  affair,  and  took  place  at  Sacramento, 
the  news  coming  as  a  surprise  to  their  friends. 
Before  her  marriage  Mrs,  Fagan  was  Miss  Dor- 
othy Gebhardt.  Mrs,  Paul  Fagan  had  as  her 
guests  at  the  luncheon  Miss  Doris  Fagan,  Miss 
Frances  Lent,  Miss  Annette  Rolph,  Miss  Helen 
Brack,  Miss  Cornelia  Gwynn,  and  Miss  Newell 
BuU. 

At  a  luncheon  at  which  Miss  Doris  Fagan  enter- 
tained for  her  sister-in-law  at  the  Menlo  Country 
Club  Miss  Annette  Rolph,  Miss  Virginia  Cum- 
ming.  Miss  Nance  Obear,  Miss  Barbara  Willett, 
Miss  Katherine  Stoney,  Miss  Helen  Brack,  Miss 
Sallie  Obear,  Miss  Miriam  Trowbridge,  Miss 
.Vddrye  Willett,  and  Miss  Helen  Lee  were  the 
guests. 

In  honor  of  Miss  Elva  Ghirardelli,  who  in  Sep- 
tember is  to  become  the  bride  of  Mr.  John  Welby 
Dinsmore,  Mrs.  W*ard  Dawson  entertained  at  tea 
at  her  home  in  Piedmont-  The  guests  were  re- 
ceived by  Mrs.  Harry  Hush  Magee,  Mrs.  Monroe 
Greenwood,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee.  and  Miss  Kath- 
erine Maxwell  assisting  Mrs.  Dawson.  About  a 
hundred    friends   called. 

The  circus  for  the  benefit  of  the  Stanford  Home 
for  Convalescents,  held  on  Saturday  on  the  Hahn 
estate,  was  a  success,  financially  and  for  the 
pleasure  it  afforded  both  the  participants  and  the 
spectators.  With  the  circus  in  the  afternoon  the 
incentive  many  luncheon  parties  preceded  it. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  entertained 
several  guests — Mr.  and  Mrs,  George  Newhall,  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Hays  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross 
Ambler  Curran,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Cloman,  Mrs.  Walter 
Filer,  and   Captain    C.    G.   L>-man. 

Commodore  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Bull  have  issued 
invitations  for  a  reception  to  be  given  on  Satur- 
day evening,  June  24th,  at  their  home  on  Jackson 
Street  in  honor  of  General  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Morton. 

A  number  of  entertainments  are  planned  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon,  who  has  re- 
cently returned  from  a  year's  absence.  Mrs. 
James  Ward  Keeney  entertained  at  a  luncheon  at 
her  home  on  Buchanan  Street  for  Mrs.  Sharon 
last  week,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Ross  Ambler  Curran 
gave  a  dinner  for  her  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame.  Mrs.  Sharon  spent  the  week-end  at 
Alma  as  the  guest  of  her  brother.  Dr.  Harry 
Tevis,  who  is  entertaining  a  house  party. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hill  of  Seattle,  Washington,  who 
accompanied  Marshal  and  Mme.  Joffre  on  their 
1  recent  trip  and  was  their  host  from  the  time 
they  left  Japan  throughout  their  tour  of  America 
until  they  again  reached  French  soil,  gave  a 
luncheon  recently  at  the  Hotel  Plaza-Athenee  in 
Paris,    when    Marshal    and    Mme.    Joffre   were    his 
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guests  of  honor.  The  other  guests  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Edward  Tuck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos 
Tuck  French,  Marquis  and  Marquise  de  Chambrun, 
Mrs.  .-VIexandre  de  Brettville,  and  Mrs.  .^dolpb 
B.    Spreckels, 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


To  a  Russian  Dancer,  Mad. 
(Suggested  by  a  report  of  his  madness.) 
They  say  that   he  who  made  Petrouchka  live 

And  die  is  in  a  madhouse  now  in  Spain, 
Nor  in  Scheherazade  ■vs'ill  ever  give 

His  wild  abandon  to  the  dance  again. 
The  faz'ori  negre  is  dead;  and  that  lithe  Faun 
W'hich,    through    the    sun-drenched    sleepy    after- 
noon, 
Watched  the  nymphs  glide  upon  the  amber  lawn. 
No  more  will    fright  them  from  their  sport  too 
soon. 

And  when  night's   stage  is  lit  by  flaring  stars, 
W'ith     clown-white     face     and     witless     gestures 
creeps. 
Through   the  black    grating,   brushing  the   moonlit 
bars. 
Mad  Harlequin;   Pierrot  chatters  and  weeps. 
Moon    struck.       Narcisse,    his    form    a    wind-torn 
flower. 
Shedding  the  lustre  of  his  star-like   face. 
Staggers    and    droops,    while    he    who    gave    them 
power 
Of  life,  forgets  his  beauty  and   his  grace 
Which  was  their  breath  of  being.     Xow  they  seem 

Only  a  host  of  memories  wan,  and  fleet 
Fantastic  puppets  of  a  poet's  dream 

Whose  sleep  has  stirred  the  motion  of  their  feet- 
With     posture     strange    and     movements    out     of 

time, 
Tbev  greet    the  Dawn — in   frantic  pantomime. 

—T.  F.  S.  in  Life. 


Did  Leonardo  Name  America? 

.\gain  the  origin  of  the  name  America  is 
in  question,  the  New  York  Tribune  remarks. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
Martin  Waldseemueller  of  St.  Die  first  ap- 
plied it  to  the  Western  Continent.  But  now 
Professor  \V.  Harrington,  after  long  research, 
asserts  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  gave  this 
name. 

In  1507,  after  Columbus*  death,  declares 
Professor  Harrington,  Martin  Waldseemueller 
published  a  book  in  which  he  asked  that  the 
new  continent,  which  has  been  visited  four 
times  by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  should  be  named 
by  the  latter. 

The  first  map  of  the  countrj-  discovered  by 
Columbus,  printed  in  Rome  in  1508.  bore  only 
the  mention  "New  World."  Likewise  a  sec- 
ond edition  published  in  Strassburg  in  1509. 

And  it  was  the  map  made  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  in  1514  which,  for  the  first  time,  bore 
the  name  of  America. 


The  Dancers 
Ours  was  a  quiet  town,  a  still  town,  a  sober  town. 
Softly  curled  the  yellow  roads  that  slept  in  the 
sun. 
Staid  came  the  day  and  staid  came  the  night  down 
And   staidly   went  we  sleepwise  when   the  day's 
work  was  done! 

Oh,    they   came  dancing  down,   the   gay   ones,    the  j 
bonny  ones,  , 

We  had  never  seen  the  like,  sweet  and  wild  and 
glad, 
Down  the  long  road  they  came,  fluting  and  dancing. 
Flowers   in  each  lass's  hair  and  plumes  on  each 
lad! 

Sweet  were  their  clinging  bands,   kind  were  their 
voices. 
"Dance    with    us,    laugh    with    us,    good    grave 
folk,"   said   they, 
"Swift    we    must    go    from    you,    time's    long    for 
toiling. 
Come  and  make  joy  with  us  the  brief  while  we  | 
stay!" 

Oh.  then  was  a  gaj-  time,  a  wild  time,  a  glad  time. 
Hand  in  hand  we  danced  with  them  beneath  sun 
and   moon. 
Flowers  were  for  garlanding  and  greens  were  for 
dancing — 
This    was   the    wisdom    we   learned   of   them   too 
soon! 

Swift  went  the  day  past,  a  glad  day,  a  wild  day. 

Swift    went    the    night    past,    a    night    wild    and 

glad, 

Down   fell  their  arms  from  us.   loosening,  fleeting 

Far  down  the  roads  they  danced,  wild  lass  and 

wild    lad ! 

Far     fled     their     dancing     feet,     far     rang     their 
laughter. 
Far    gleamed    their    mocking    eyes    beneath    the 
garlands  gay, 
.\ll   too  late   we   knew   them    then,    the   wild    eyes. 
the  elf-eyes. 
Wood-folk  and  faun-folk  that  danced  our  hearts 
away  1 

Ours  is  a  still  town,  a  sad  town,  a  sober  town. 

Still  lie  the  dun  roads  all  empty  in  the  sun. 
Sad    comes   the   day    up   and    sad    walls    the    night 
down. 
And  sadly  go  we  sleepwise  when  the  day's  watth 
is  done! 
— Margaret  Widdemer  in  "Poems  of  the  Dance." 


A  Baptist  minister,  who  was  six  feet  three, 
had  two  candidates  for  baptism,  one  a  very 
tall  woman  who  almost  rivaled  the  minister's 
height,  and  the  other  a  very  short  man.  The 
minister  took  the  towering  lady  by  the  arm 
and  told  the  little  man  to  follow  them.  They 
approached  the  edge  of  the  stream.  The  min- 
ister and  the  lady  walked  into  the  stream  till 
3  L  was  about  waist  high,  when  they  heard 
seme  improper  tittering  from  the  spectators 
on  the  bank.  Looking  around  they  discov- 
ered the  short  candidate  for  baptism  swim- 
mi  ug  after  them. 


DEL   MONTE 

Tht  Lariest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  (*<  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation," 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  j  CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MANAGER 

San  Yaidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


THE  HILLCREST 

American  and  Earopeao  Plan 

CALIFORNIA  AND  JONES  STS. 

Phone  Franklin  3240 


,  PRAbax 

-         Oat  ot  tJarvDrUifcrariiotds  \ 

\^_^i^3cint       Union       5<Jiare  / 

SAN  VSmaSCO      CAUSORiSlA 


W"'""'  SBBVICE  AlfD 
COMFORTS  ARK 
PLANNED  FOR  QUESTS 
WHO  APPRECIATE 
THE  BEST 


r  El  Encanto  Hotel  > 

AND  BUNGALOWS 


The  most  beautifully  situated  hotel  in 
sea  level.     The  best  summer  climate  i 

GOLFING 
HORSE-BACK  RIDIXG 

FISHING 


California.     Located  on   Mission  Ridge,  500  feet  above 
3  the  world. 

TENNIS 

MOCNT.\IN  TR.\ILS 

S\^^MMING 


Guests  have  privileges  of  La  Cumbre  Golf  Club.  Guaranteed  Milk  and  Cream  from  our 
own  Dairy  and  Fresh  Vegetables  from  our  own  Gardens.  Spacious  Lawns  and  Acres  of 
Flowers  Surround  Main  Building  and  Bungalows.  Highest  Standard  Cuisine.  Rates  Mod- 
erate.    Liberal  Discount  for  Long  Stav. 

^ SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA-' 
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STRINGE  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 
Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 

Business  Founded 

in 

1880 


Storage — Shipping 

Expert  Packmg,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


A  fully  informed  repreaentative,  anx' 
ioua  to  give  yon  any  desired  informa- 
tion,  will  respond   to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  '^Vhe^ea bouts. 

Mrs.  W.  J.   Loring  has  returned  from  an  Eastern 

visit  and  is  now  at  her  apartment  on  Bush  Street. 

Miss  Jane  Carrigan,  who   has  spent  the  last  six 

months  in  Europe,  will   return  to  the  United  States 

in   July. 

Mrs,  J,  Athearn  Folger  has  decided  to  remain 
abroad   for   several   months  longer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr.,  and  Mrs, 
Charles  Thompson  have  been  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Norris  at  their  country  place  near 
Saratoga, 

Mrs.  Charles  Norris  plans  leaving  for  Los  An- 
geles in  the  near  future. 

Mrs.  Charles  Butters  plans  to  leave  for  France 
early   in   July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Quick,  after  a  long  ab- 
sence from  San  Francisco,  have  returned-  They 
are  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Jlrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  have  gone  to 
Saratoga  for  an  indefinite  stay.  They  left  very 
unexpectedly  owing  to  Mr.  Miller's  illness, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood  and  Miss  Mary 
Emma  Flood  arrived  in  New  York  the  middle  of 
the  week  en    route  home  from   Europe. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Talbot  C.  Walker  have  opened 
their  home  at  Santa  Barbara  for  the  summer 
montlis. 

Miss  Heiene  de  Latour  is  dividing  her  time  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  the  Latotir  home  at 
Rutherforil,    where   she  spends   the  week-ends. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Whitman  and  her  children 
arrived  on  Saturday  at  San  Mateo  from  their  home 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Whitman  will  join  his  family 
some  time   in   July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Templeton  Crocker  and  Miss 
Marian  Zeile  have  arrived  from  the  East.  Miss 
Zeile  is  making  the  Fairmont  her  home  again. 

Judge  and  ilrs.  James  A.  Cooper  and  their 
daughter.  Miss  Ethel  Cooper,  who  have  been  for 
some    weeks    in    Santa    Barbara,    have    decided    to 


San  Francisco  Now  Claims  the  Conntry's 
Largest  and  Finest  Knit  Goods  Store 

Unique  among  America's  great  retail  es- 
tablishments is  the  new  and  greater  *'Knit 
Shop"'  of  Gantner  &  Mattern  Co.  at  Geary 
and  Grant  Ave.  The  circumstance  that 
this  corner  is  in  the  busiest,  high-class  re- 
tail district  in  the  entire  West  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  magnificent  display 
windows,  which  are  the  last  word  in  re- 
fined and  artistic  facilities  for  the  display 
of  nigh-grade  merchandise. 

While  making  the  extensive  changes  ne- 
cessitated by  taking  over  the  space  for- 
merly occupied  by  a  jewelry  concern,  it 
was  decided  to  make  many  other  altera- 
tions in  the  main  premises  in  keeping  with 
the  beauty  of  the  new  addition.  The  re- 
sult of  all  this  is  a  store  that  ranks  first 
among  the  palatial  establishments  for 
whicn  the  new  San  Francisco  retail  dis- 
trict is  justly  famous.  Needless  to  say, 
every  modern  facility  for  giving  prompt 
and  efficient  service  is  installed ;  depart- 
ments that  had  outgrown  their  capacity 
now  possess  ample  accommodations : 
roomier  aisles  obviate  unpleasant  crowd- 
ing, even  on  "Sale"  days.  Owing  to  the 
large,  plate-glass  fronts  extending  through 
the  entire  five  floors  of  the  building,  every 
department  is  flooded  with  daylight ;  to 
provide  for  short  and  gloomy  winter  days, 
an  elaborate  sunlight  lighting  system 
makes  the  selection  of  colors  and  exam- 
ination of  fabrics  most  satisfactory. 


Santa  Clara  Valley 

Residences  in  Palo  Alto 

COUNTRY  HOMES 
ORCHARDS  &  FARMS 

Write   to 
FRANCIS  M,  SHAW 

THE  UNIVERSITY  REALTY  CO. 
Palo  Alto  California 


remain  there  for  the  summer,  and  have  taken  the 
Higginson  house  on  Channel  Drive  for  the  next 
three   months. 

Mrs.  Robert  Franklin  McMillan  will  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer  in  San  Francisco, 
arriving  June  l5th  to  join  her  father,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore   Blakeman,    at   the    St.    Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Redington  and  their 
family  will  close  their  San  Mateo  home  for  the 
summer,  and  come  to  San  Francisco  for  a  month. 
Later  in  the  season  the  Redington s  will  go  to 
Santa  Barbara  until  the  late  fall. 

Miss  Helen  Crocker  passed  the  week-end  at  her 
Pebble  Beach  cottage.  Early  next  week  Miss 
Crocker  leaves  for  the  East. 

Mrs-  Henry  S.  Pritchett  of  New  York  has 
arrived  at  her  summer  home  in  Santa  Barbara, 
where  Dr.  Pritchett  and  Miss  Edith  Pritchett  will 
join  her  later. 

Mrs.  Prentiss  Cobb  Hale  and  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Corbet  left  the  first  part  of  the  week  for 
the  Hale's  summer  home  at  Shasta,  They  will 
remain  until  the  early  part  of  September. 

Mrs.  Cnase  Kennedy  left  the  early  part  of  the 
week  for  San  Rafael,  where  she  will  be  at  the 
San  Rafael.  Hotel  for  tbe  summer  months. 

Earon  and  Baroness  Van  Eck  left  last  week  for 
Santa  Barbara,  where  they  have  taken  the  Wet- 
more  house  on  Channel  Drive  for  the  month  of 
June. 

i[r.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Lyders,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
James  H.  Bull,  motored  to  Santa  Barbara  for  a 
short  stay. 

Mrs.  Richard  Demming  of  Shanghai,  who  has 
been  spending  some  weeks  in  San  Francisco,  left 
for  .\laska  on  a  month's  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Williams,  who  recently 
moved  to  Atherton  for  the  summer,  have  pur- 
chased property  there  and  will  begin  the  erection 
of  a  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lowe  Hall  and  their  chil- 
dren, who  recently  took  possession  of  their  Bel- 
vedere home,  have  gone  to  Lake  Tahoe  to  spend 
some   weeks. 

Sir.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thorne  will  take  posses- 
sion of  their  home  in  the  foothills  near  Woodside 
the  end  of  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  are  expected 
home  from  their  trip  to  Europe  the  latter  part  of 
June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Raisch  and  their  daughters, 
iliss  Aimee  Raisch  and  Miss  Leila  Raisch,  have 
gone  to  their  summer  home  near  Modesto  to  re- 
main until  the  early  fall. 

Mrs.  Anson  P.  Hotaling  and  her  son,  Mr. 
George  H.  Hotaling,  moved  this  week  to  their 
country    home    in    Marin    County, 

Mrs.  Lane  Leonard  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Jane 
Leonard,  left  last  Saturday  for  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains,  where  they  will  spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Warren  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco,  after  a  three  weeks'  trip  to  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  and  Pasadena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant  and  their  daughters. 
Miss  Josephine  and  Miss  Edith  Grant,  left  New 
York  the  middle  of  the  week,  en  route  to  Cali- 
fornia. They  will  go  directly  to  their  home  in 
Durlingame. 

Mr.  George  Rose  of  Piping  Rock,  Long  Island, 
is  expected  in  California  to  pass  the  summer  as 
the  guest  of  Mr,  Richard  Schwerin  in  San  Mateo. 
Colonel  Alfred  Hunter,  U.  S.  A-.  and  Mrs. 
Hunter  arrived  this  week  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  where  Colonel  Hunter  was  in  command 
at  Corrigidor.  They  will  be  the  house  guests  of 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  William  Tobin  of  Fort  ilason. 
ilrs.  Temple  Bridgman  of  New  York  is  the 
guest  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  \\  ard 
Mailliard   at   their  home  in    Belvedere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Hanna  have  taken  the 
J.  Frank  Judge  home  in  Burlingame  for  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Warren  Smith  and  her  little  daughter  ar- 
rived recently  in  California,  and  are  the  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis  at  their  home  on 
Broadway. 

Mr.  and  !Mrs.  Nicholas  Kittle  Boyd  returned 
from  their  wedding  tour  to  Honolulu.  They  have 
taken  possession  of  their  home  on  the  Boyd  estate 
ill    San    Rafael. 

Miss  Edith  Bull,  who  recently  returned  from 
Europe,  is  staying  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Covington 
Pringle,    in    San    Mateo. 

Dr,  and  Mrs.  Vard  Hulen  are  remaining  at 
their  Berkeley  home  this  summer,  planning  a  se- 
ries  of  motor  trips  in   California. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  R.  Bacon  of  Baltimore  is  returning 
to  her  home  in  the  East,  after  a  visit  of  several 
weeks   in    San   Francisco. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  William  Filmer,  who  have  been 
staying  in  Shasta  County  for  some  time,  returned 
to    San   Francisco  the  middle  of  the  week. 

Captain  and  Mrs,  James  Pringle  Osgood  are  in 
San  Francisco  from  New  York  en  route  to  the 
Orient  on  a  pleasure  trip. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Jensen  of  Shanghai 
with  their  infant  son  are  expected  in  San  Fran- 
cisco early  in  July  for  a  visit  of  several  months. 
They  will  be  the  guests  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  J. 
Wirtner  at  their  Vallejo   Street  home. 

Miss  Lillian  Weeks,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Weeks  of  Burlingame.  left  on  Wednesday 
for  Europe,  to  be  away  until  the  late  fall, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent,  Miss  Frances  Lent, 
and  Master  Paul  Fagan  and  his  sister  left  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  for  Del  Monte  for  a  stay 
of  some  weeks.  Miss  Margaret  Euckbee  will  join 
the  party  at  Del  Monte,  to  be  the  guest  of  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Lent   during   their   stay. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  U.  R.  Webb  of  Mare 
Island  leave  soon  for  Japan,  where  Commander 
Webb  wilt  take  charge  of  the  American  Hospital 
for   the  navy. 

Mrs,  William  D.  Stephens  is  spending  several 
weeks  in  San  Francisco,  staying  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Burke  and  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  McEwan  of  Seattle,  after  spending  a 
number  of  weeks  in  San  Francisco,  have  gone  to 
Vosemite  on  a  motor  tour. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Shallcross  of  New  York, 
who  returned  last  week  from  Honolulu  on  the 
Matsonia,  are  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Brown  and  their  chil- 
dren arrived  from  Honolulu  to  spend  the  summer 
in    San    Francisco. 

Lieutenant-Colonel     Sir    James     Reynolds,    Lady 


Reynolds,  and  their  son,  from  Liverpool,  after 
spending  a  week  in  San  Francisco,  left  for  the 
Yosemite.  They  plan  to  make  a  stay  of  some 
weeks    there. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eberle  will  leave  the 
end  of  the  month  for  Washington,  D.  C,  to  be  in 
the    East    several    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian  Applegarth  have  taken  a 
house  in  Los  Gatos  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Roth  are  occupying  the 
.Athearn  Folger  home  at  Menlo  Park  this  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Nion  Tucker  have  returned  re- 
cently from  New  York,  and  have  opened  their 
Burlingame    home    for    the    summer. 

Mrs.  E.  Swift  irain,  on  a  visit  to  relatives  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  past  few  weeks,  returned 
to  her  Los  Angeles  home  the  first  of  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Craig  and  their  little  son 
are  spending  a  few  days  in  San  Francisco  with 
relatives  before  leaving  for  their  home  in 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Richard  Heinraan  have  joined  the 
summer  colony  at  Woodside. 

Mrs.  Frank  Howard  Abbott  left  last  Wednesday 
for  New  York  en  route  to  Europe,  Mrs,  Abbott 
will  spend  some  time  in  the  East  before  she  sails. 

Among  arrivals  at  the  Whitcomb  are  Mr.  J.  C. 
Eraby,  Portland;  Mr,  L.  A.  Rowe,  Chicago;  Mr. 
H.  C.  Keefe,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  A,  J.  Looney, 
Idaho  Falls;  Mr.  Doug  Shaw,  Mr.  J,  Cunnison, 
San  Bernardino;  Colonel  George  S.  Terrj%  Car- 
mel;  Mr.  W.  M.  Coffman,  San  Mateo;  Mr.  H.  J. 
Erubaker,  Bakersfield;  Mr.  F.  Curtis,  Kemmerer, 
Wyoming;  Mr.  and  Mrs,  G.  S.  Clark,  Reno;  Mr. 
T.  T.  Edwards,  Atascadero;  Mr.  W.  O.  Harless, 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa;  Mr.  and  Mrs,  R.  J.  Ralph, 
Riverside;  lEr.  J,  M,  Spring,  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
C.  M,  Harris,  Sacramento;  Mr.  Robert  A.  Martin, 
Los  Angeles. 

Registered  at  the  St.  Francis  are  Commander 
and  Mrs.  A.  Ulbroth,  U.  S.  N. ;  Colonel  Garrison 
McCaskey,  U.  S,  A.;  Mr,  Homer  Johnstone, 
Bakersfield;  Jlr.  E.  B.  Ward,  New  York;  Mr.  E. 
V,  Saroon,  London;  Mr.  E.  N.  Khouri,  New  York; 
Dr,  J.  L,  Martin,  Fresno;  Mr.  Herman  J.  Brown, 
Mr,  R,  T,  Whiting,  Seattle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sessue 
Hayakawa,  Mr.  O.  B,  Fuller,  Los  Angeles;  Mr, 
Een  E.  Cruoch,  Chico;  Mr.  Thomas  Proctor,  Santa 
Rosa;  Mr.  S.  A.  Lines.  Sacramento;  Mr.  C.  E. 
Ernst,  Portland;  Mr.  F.  M.  Duhig,  Los  Angeles; 
Dr,  Michael  Hoke,  Atlanta;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Bloedel,  Seattle;  Mr.  M.  F.  Porter,  Portland;  Mr. 
M,   W.    Saunders,   Los  Angeles. 


A  Germanized  Russia. 
In  books,  pamphlets,  articles,  ard  [n-eches 
too  numerous  to  mention,  says  J.  Ellis  Barker 
in  the  June  Forum,  German  expansionists 
have  demanded  the  creation  of  a  greater  Ger- 
many stretching  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Bering 
Strait,  and  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Persia,  India,  and  China,  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Pacific.  A  Russo-German 
Empire  may  conceivably  arise,  and  it  may 
prove  a  ver>'  serious  danger  to  the  peace  of 
Europe.  The  Russians  have  hitherto  proved 
as  wax  in  the  hands  of  conquerors.  Their 
national  character  has  not  changed.  No 
other  nation  in  the  world  would  have 
patiently  borne  the  misrule  of  the  Czars  and 
of  the  Bolsheviks.  If  the  Russians  were 
given  a  good  government  and  administration, 
the  population  of  the  country  should  double 
and  treble  ver\'  speedily,  its  wealth  should  in- 
crease amazingly,  and  its  military  power 
should  become  almost  irresistible.  A  Russo- 
German  empire  would  dominate  the  two  most 
populous  continents  of  the  world. 


Colonel  Harvey  D.  Loveland,  member  of 
the  California  State  Railroad  Commission, 
died  at  San  Francisco  on  June  11th,  aged 
sixty-nine.  He  was  the  oldest  member  of  a 
public  utilitj-  commission  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  appointed  by  Governor  Gillett  in 
1907.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Lulu 
Loveland,  and  a  son.  W,  J.  Loveland.  of 
Berkeley.  Harvey  A.  Loveland  of  Oakland  is 
his  nephew. 


At  Del  Monte. 
The  annual  Girls'  Swimming  Carnival  at 
Del  Monte,  on  June  23d  to  25th,  gives  promise 
of  attracting  a  fashionable  gathering  on  the 
lawns  and  at  the  solarian  of  the  open-air 
Roman  Plunge.  This  feature,  which  will  bring 
the  fastest  mermaids  in  California,  has  in  the 
past  provided  many  interesting  contests  for 
the  spectators.  An  added  attraction  this  year 
will  be  the  Pacific  Association  of  the  A.  A.  U. 
championships  at  diving  and  for  the  fifty-yard 
race. 

Del  Monte  is  to  be  gay  over  the  week-end 
with  ten  to  twelve  special  trains  bringing 
Shriners  and  Rotarians  to  visit  the  scenic  and 
historic  points  of  interest  on  the  Monterey 
Peninsula.  An  elaborate  programme  of  enter- 
tainment has  been  mapped  out  by  the  citizens 
of  Monterey  and  Del  Monte.  After  the  Shrine 
convention  at  San  Francisco  there  will  be 
many  other  visitors  come  to  Del  Monte  to 
enjoy  the  many  pleasures  offered. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Robert  Hunter  and  their 
children  of  Berkeley  have  occupied  their  home 
at  Monterey  and  will  spend  much  of  the  sum- 
mer here.  Mr.  Hunter  is  an  expert  golfer 
who  devoted  much  of  his  time  on  the  Del 
Monte  and  Pebble  Beach  golf  courses. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  Hudson  Poole  with 
their  children  have  occupied  their  remodeled 
home  at  Pebble  Beach,  and  intend  spending 
the  summer  months  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  C.  Rolfe  of  Seattle 
are  making  a  visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  O.  Culver  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bohn  are  among  the 
Los  Angeles  people  visiting  Del  Monte. 

Polo,  which  heretofore  has  been  played  in 
California  almost  exclusively  during  the  win- 
ter season,  is  to  come  in  for  attention  this 
summer  at  Del  Monte.  Harry  Hunt,  one  of 
the  promising  young  players  of  San  Mateo, 
has  sent  his  string  of  spirited  ponies,  and  in- 
tends spending  a  greater  portion  of  the  sum- 
mer here  to  engage  in  games  with  the  Del 
Monte  and  ilonterey  Presidio  players. 

W.  W.  Crocker,  who  with  his  sister.  Miss 
Helen  Crocker,  has  a  beautiful  villa  at  Pebble 
Beach,  has  gone  in  for  the  game  enthusiastic- 
ally and  will  probably  make  his  appearance 
in  the  saddle  at  Del  Monte  shortly.  Lawrence 
McCreery  and  Dick  Schwerin  are  two  other 
players  from  San  JIateo  who  have  been  prac- 
ticing with  Hugh  Drun,'  or  Eric  Pedley,  Del 
Monte  stars,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming 
matches. 


Thomas  Henry  Oxnard.  vice-president  of 
the  .American  Sugar  Company  and  a  leader  in 
the  development  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  in 
California,  died  at  New  York  on  June  8th, 
aged  sixty-two  years.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow.  Mrs.  Marie  Pichon  Oxnard,  of  Upper, 
ville,  Virginia  :  three  daughters,  Adeline  and 
Nadine  Oxnard,  of  UpperviUe,  Virginia,  and 
Marie  Oxnard.  of  San  Francisco,  and  two 
sons.  Ben  Oxnard.  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  and 
Robert  Oxnard  vice-president  of  the  .Ameri- 
can Beet  Sugar  Company  of  San  Francisco. 
■^•^ 

The  Senate  Privileges  and  Elections  Com- 
mittee is  considering  plans  to  check  large 
election  expenditures. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Conductor — Money  in  the  box,  please ! 
Absent-Mijided  Professor — No,  I  don't  care  to 
help  the  babies  today. — Boston  Beanpot. 

When  Shakespeare  wrote,  '*Thou  wilt  not 
trust  the  air  with  secrets."  the  radio  had  not 
been   invented. — Birmingham   Age-Herald. 

"WTien  do  you  think  a  girl  really  becomes 
an  old  maid?"  "When  she  decides  her  com- 
plexion isn't  worth  a  shot  of  powder." — 
Judge. 

Ethel — Their  parents  made  the  match,  I  be- 
lieve. Tom — I  thought  they  opposed  it.  Ethel 
— Yes,  that's  how  they  made  it. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Soulful  Girl — He  said  I  was  the  most  won- 
derful little  girl  in  the  world.  Sister — Gee  ! 
He  ought  to  patent  that  before  it  gets  around. 
— London  Mail. 

"Look !  A  bridal  couple  in  the  carriage, 
and  also  a  bride  on  the  box  seat."     "Yes.     It 

happens  that   the   driver   is   also   going   to   be 
married." — Munich  Meggendorfer  Blatter. 

Student — I  should  like  permission  to  go 
riding  with  my  brother.  Warden  (quickly) — 
And  how  long  have  you  known  him?  Student 
— About  two  weeks. — Vassar  Miscellany 
Xews. 

City  Editor — Did  you  take  down  all  the 
speaker  said?  Cub  Reporter — No,  but  I  have 
it  all  in  mj-  head.  City  Editor — Ah,  I  see  you 
have  it  all  in  a  nutshell. — Portland  (Maine) 
Express. 

Chairman  (addressing  a  meeting) — I  am 
sure  we  will  be  very  sorr\-  our  secretary-  is 
not  here  tonight.  I  can  not  say  we  miss  'is 
vacant  chair,  but  I  do  say  we  miss  'is  vacant 
i^c&.— Tit-Bits. 

*'\Vhat  does  Dr.  Slimpurse  say  produced 
this  case  of  appendicitis?"  "Lack  of  work." 
"What !  Why,  the  man  has  never  an  idle 
day."  "Oh,  no;  but  Dr.  Slimpurse  has." — 
Medical    Quip. 

Bridget — ^^Vhere  do  you  hear  such  language  ? 
I  forbid  you  to  use  it!  Young  Pat — Well. 
Kipling  uses  it.  Bridget — I  don't  care  if  he 
does.  Don't  you  play  with  him  any  more. — 
Nebraska  Awgwan. 

First  Reporter — Is  he  on  our  side  or  the 
other  ?  .-^.m  I  to  say  he  "addressed  the  meet- 
ing" or  he  "gave  a  harangue"  ?  Second  Re- 
porter— Neither.  He's  got  no  politics ;  he's 
an  "also  spoke." — Punch. 

Pinker — I  think  that  Reginald  is  a  four- 
ftusher.  Tunn — Well.  I  know  that  he's  a 
second-story  man.  Pinker — You  don't  say  so ! 
Tunn — Yes ;  he  has  never  told  an  original 
one. — Stanford   Cliaparral. 

Country    Visitor — Is    the    Underground    al- 
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ways  as  crowded  as  this?     Londoner — Oh,  no. 
The   reason    it's   so   jammed   just   now    is   be-  | 
cause   people   are  going   home   early   to    avoid 
the  rush. — London  Passing  Shozv.  ' 

"Is   this  stuff  good?"      "You   can   taste  the  | 
wood    in    it."      "Do    you    want    to    blind    me  .^ 
Take  it  away."     "I  was  referring  to  the  flavor 
of    a    barrel    coopered    in    1910."      "Hand    it 
back." — Birmingham   Age-Herald. 

First  young  Doctor — How  are  you  coming 
along?  Making  good?  Second  Young  Doc- 
tor— Fine  1  I'm  thankful  I  didn't  begin  to 
practice  in  the  days  before  prohibition, 
though.  First  Young  Doctor — Same  here. — 
Judge. 

Conductor — Pardon,  me,  madam,  but  your 
girl  seems  more  than  twelve.  Her  Mother — 
Conductor !  Would  you  take  me  to  be  the 
mother  of  a  girl  that  age?  Conductor — Lady, 
don't  tell  me  you're  her  grandmother. — Syd- 
ney Bulletin. 

Barnstorm  (enraged) — Madam,  your  bill  is 
preposterous.  Do  you  think  I  have  lived 
fifteen  years  in  boarding-houses  for  nothing  ? 
Mrs.  Boarding-House — Indeed,  sir,  from  what 
I've  seen  of  you,  I  should  think  it  highly 
probable. — Sydney  Bulletin. 

"I  understand,"  said  the  drummer,  "that 
Piute  Pete  isn't  allowed  in  Crimson  Gulch 
any  more.''  "No,"  answered  Cactus  Joe. 
"The  boys  'ud  rather  not  have  him  around. 
He  held  four  aces  three  times  the  same 
evenin'."  "That  was  luck!"  "No.  It  wasn't 
even  skill.  It  was  courage." — Washington 
Star. 

"1  understand  there  has  been  a  crime  wave 
in  Crimson  Gulch."  "Nothing  of  the  kind  !" 
protested  Cactus  Joe.  "Our  beautiful  an' 
growin'  citj'  has  suffered  in  reputation  simply 
because  our  new  sheri  ff  got  restless  an' 
started  diggin'  up  a  lot  o'  gossip  that  nobody 
has  been  payin'  attention  to  for  years." — 
Washington    Star. 


From  Hannibal,  Missouri,  old  home  of  Mark 
Twain,  comes  the  news  that  BeckT  Thatcher, 
known  to  thousands  of  readers  as  the  little 
schoolgirl  in  the  adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer 
and  Huckleberry  Finn,  is  a  real  person  and  is 
living  today.  She  is  Mrs.  Laura  Frazier, 
eighty-six  years  old,  and  is  matron  of  the 
Home  for  the  Friendless  in  Hannibal.  It  is 
said  that  Mrs.  Frazier  knows  more  about 
Mark  Twain's  youth  than  any  other  living 
person.  "Mark  and  I  started  going  to  school 
the  same  year,"  she  says.  "He  was  seven  and 
I  was  six.  Our  houses  were  across  the  street 
from  each  other  right  here  in  Hannibal. 
Mark  had  long,  golden  curls  hanging  over  his 
shoulders.  He  used  to  carr>'  my  books  to 
school  ever>-  morning  and  carry  them  home 
in  the  afternoon.  And  he'd  treat  me  to  apples 
and  oranges  and  divide  his  candy  with  me. 
In  the  winter  Mark  spent  most  of  his  time 
on  the  ice.  I  couldn't  skate,  but  he  always 
aranged  for  me  to  go  along.  He  used  to  push 
me  along  the  ice  on  a  split-bottom  chair.  He 
was  a  line  skater,  too — in  fact,  he  was  good 
at  an>-thing  he  imdertook.  The  first  time  I 
ever  saw  Mark  was  on  a  hot  smnmer  day. 
He  came  out  of  his  house  and  started  show- 
ing off,  turning  handsprings  and  cutting 
capers.  His  heel  hit  me  and  I  was  thrown 
to  the  ground  and  knocked  unconscious.  I 
recall  hearing  the  children  tell  about  how 
scared  Mark  was."  Mrs.  Frazier  passed  a 
week  at  Mark  Twain's  home  at  Stormfield, 
Connecticut,  in  1908. 


The  custom  of  drinking  liquors  after  din- 
ner was  common  in  Scotland  before  it  was 
observed  in  England,  as  is  e\-ident  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  Farington  Diar>\ 
dated  September  23,  1801 :  "After  the  dinner 
was  removed,  before  the  fruit  was  put  on. 
a  case  of  liquors  was  placed  before  Mrs.  Bell, 
who  helped  her  guests  to  small  glasses  of 
Cherry  Brandy — Lemon  Erandj-  &c  &c  as  they 
liked. — This  is  a  Scottish  custom  &  the  Ladies 
partake  of  it." 
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HISTORY  IN  SURNAMES. 


It  is  by  no  means  every  man  who  knows 
that  in  the  name  he  bears  there  is  probably 
an  interesting  and  valuable  clue  to  his  an- 
cestry-, writes  Thornton  Hall  in  John  o'  Lon- 
don's  Weekly. 

Thus,  if  he  signs  it  Harcourt  or  Venables, 
Pelham  or  Percival,  Dawnay  or  Daubney, 
he  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  founder  of 
his  family  had  his  cradling  in  Xormandj' — 
though  whether  he  was  a  lord,  a  knight,  or 
a  scullion  is  hidden  from  him. 

Similarly,  if  he  bears  the  name  of  any 
town  or  village  in  England,  of  a  surety  that 
village  or  town  was  the  cradle  of  his  fore- 
fathers ;  though  here,  again,  he  gets  no  due 
to  the  quality  of  his  first  bearer,  who  might 
be  the  lord  of  manors,  or  an  honest  trades- 
man or  artisan.  And  when  there  are  several 
places  of  the  same  name,  often  in  different 
counties,  he  is  still  ignorant  as  to  which  of 
them  he  originally  hails  from. 

Even  when  a  man's  surname  throws  no 
light  on  the  place  of  origin,  it  often  gives 
interesting  clues  to  past  histor\-.  Thus,  if 
he  is  called  Tanner  or  Glover.  Butcher  of 
Baker,  Carter  or  Carpenter,  he  may  know 
that  the  first  of  his  forefathers  to  bear  that 
name  followed  one  or  other  of  these  occupa- 
tions. 

The  first  Thwaj-tes  was  a  feller  of  wood ; 
Jenner  was  a  joiner;  Milner.  a  miller;  Web- 
ster, a  weaver ;  Barker,  a  tanner ;  Lorimer, 
a  maker  of  bits  and  spurs ;  and  so  on  through 
the  long  list  of  old-time  trades,  many  of  them 
now  scarcely  identifiable  by  the  average  man 
— such  as  Stringer,  a  man  who  made  bow- 
strings ;  Tipper,  who  tipped  arrows ;  and 
Fletcher,  who  affixed  the   feathers. 

When  surnames  throw  no  light  on  the  place 
of  origin,  they  occasionally  reveal  the  situa- 
tion of  the  original  home.  Thus.  Tom  who 
lived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  labeled  Un- 
derbill ;  if  his  home  was  on  the  shore,  he  was 
Tom-by-the-sea.  And  similarly  we  get  such 
patronymics  as  Undercliff.  Atwood,  Atmoor, 
B\-field,   and  so  on. 

Other  surnames  tell   us  what  kind   of  man 


were  they  who  first  bore  them:  Dark  or 
Fair,  Ruddy  (Russell)  or  pale  (Whiteman) ; 
whether  they  were  "Long"  or  "Short"  or 
"Broad";  "Merrj-"  or  "Sadd" ;  "Bold"  or 
"Coward"  ;  '"Lightfoot"  or  "Heavj'side." 

When  in  those  olden  days  there  was  no 
such  way  of  distinguishing  a  man,  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  identify  him  as  his  father's 
son.  Thus.  Richard's  boys  became  known 
as  Richardsons,  William's  as  Williamson,  and 
Robin's  as  Robinson.  And  when,  in  process 
of  time,  these  labels  grew  too  plentiful  and 
confusing,  the  father's  name  was  modified  in 
other  ways — to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that 
the   connection  is  almost   impossible  to  trace. 

Even  names  which  suggest  no  desirable 
lineage  are  often  both  ancient  and  honorable. 
Mr.  Hobson  can  derive  comfort  from  learning 
that,  before  the  Conqueror  set  foot  on  our 
shores  a  Leuric  Hobbesune  figured  among 
Saxon  tenants  in  Suffolk.  Mr.  Buggins  and 
Mr,  Bangs  will  be  relieved  to  find  that  their 
names  "came  over  with  the  Normans":  and 
Mr.  Snooks  can  point  to  Sevenoaks  as  the 
cradle   of   his   family. 


Among  the  difficulties  facing  the  North 
Irish  government  is  unemployment,  says  the 
Living  Age.  Well  toward  seventy  thousand 
of  all  classes  and  creeds,  including  not  less 
than  eight  thousand  ex-service  men,  are  out 
of  work.  This  complicates  the  situation 
politically,  because  Catholic  workers  have 
been  expelled  from  the  shipyards  by  the 
Protestant  workers.  So  long  as  the  present 
unemployment  continues,  the  argument  is 
used  that  ex-service  men  shall  have  prefer- 
ence when  new  men  are  taken  on  by  the 
works ;  and  it  chances  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  are  Protestants.  It  is  predicted 
that  when  employment  conditions  are  better 
in  Belfast,  the  friction  within  labor  ranks  is 
likely   to   subside. 


.\n  ink  known  as  ''lovers'  ink"  was  once 
sold  in  Paris.  It  was  guaranteed  to  fade  away 
in  less  than  a  month,  so  that  letters  written 
with  it  soon  became  worthless  evidence. 
Later  its  sale  was  stopped  by  the  police. 
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Crime  Is  in  Danger. 

The  Sherlocks  are  here  in  force,  the  twenty-ninth 
annual  convention  of  pohce  chiefs  has  arrived  and 
begim  its  sessions,  and  when  we  consider  with  what 
perspicacity  and  assiduity  and  penetration  and  vigi- 
lance their  profession  has  devoted  itself  to  its  great 
task  of  public  protection,  as  reflected  in  the  programmes 
and  proceedings,  it  would  seem  that  if  accounts  of 
those  proceedings  and  the  thief-taking  methods  they 
expound  could  be  sent  to  the  crooks  of  the  world  they 
would  instantly  cease  their  especial  activities  and  look 
for  honest  jobs.  We  fail  to  see  how  any  of  them  could 
persist  in  their  present  labors.  It  looks  as  though  the 
practice  of  crime  had  the  poorest  outlook  and  the 
greatest  actual  discouragements  of  any  of  the  great 
professions,  and  as  though  an  honest  and  frugal  youth 
would  be  justified  in  choosing  almost  any  other.  The 
profits  have  been  cruelly  cut  'down,  and  exposure  seems 
inevitable.  Even  punishment  is  sometimes  adminis- 
tered by  heartless  judges  before  psychopaths  can  find  a 
good  excuse  for  the  accused.  As  to  the  certainty  of 
detection,  that  is  demonstrated.  The  lie  detector  has 
appeared,  and  that  was  bad  enough,  but  close  on  its 
heels  come  the  vacuum  cleaner  and  the  compound 
microscope,  into  w^hich  it  is  only  necessary  for  a  real 
Sherlock  to  peek  in  order  to  reconstruct  the  whole 
personality  of  the  criminal.     For  example,  a  man  was 


badly  "wanted."  A  choice  lot  of  vacuum  cleaner 
"sweepings"  from  his  room  was  put  under  the  micro- 
scope, and  the  peeker  soon  announced  that  the  fugitive 
was  an  amateur  botanist  seventy  years  old,  of  spare 
build,  with  a  Van  Dyke  beard,  who  frequented  the 
neighboring  hills  and  could  often  be  found  in  the  col- 
lege library  of  the  vicinity.  And  the  man  was  found 
there.  Sherlock  Holmes  could  not  touch  it.  Beard 
trimmings  and  a  few  seeds  gave  the  case  away;  as  the 
microscopist  explained,  if  the  man  had  been  a  pro- 
fessional botanist,  he  would  not  have  brought  his  seed 
to  his  lodgings.  The  other  items  of  the  analysis  are 
obvious.  Of  course,  if  the  fugitive  had  been  mending 
a  hole  in  the  curled  hair  mattress  that  morning  our 
modern  crystal  gazer  might  have  been  led  by  the  same 
line  of  reasoning  to  the  conclusion  that  the  culprit  was 
a  horse  and  could  probably  be  found  in  some  near-by 
pasture.  But  while  such  coincidences  occur,  they  are 
rare,  and  microscopy  and  perspicacity  can  ordinarily 
be  relied  upon.  It  is  wonderful.  They  are  discussing 
murder,  burglary,  arson,  finger  prints,  and  the  in- 
spection of  premises  where  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted— the  last  an  activity  in  which  the  police  un- 
doubtedly are  experts.  And  still,  incredible  as  it  seems, 
crime  goes  on.  And  the  old  Kentuckian  may  have  been 
justified  who  believed  that  the  best  college  course  for 
his  son  was  triggernometry. 


Youth  Will  Help. 

The  youth  of  California  is  a  superb  youth.  Its  spirit 
is  vital  and  bold.  It  has  developed  in  a  family  environ- 
ment free  from  the  bigoted  restraints  that  cramp  young 
people  in  older  communities.  It  is  accustomed  to  taking 
care  of  itself  and  doing  things  "on  its  own."  Because 
it  is  free  it  has  the  greater  self-respect  and  character. 
In  most  cases  it  can  be  trusted  to  do  about  the  right 
thing,  once  its  attention  is  called  to  what  the  right 
thing  is.  Its  best  representatives,  collected  in  large 
numbers  at  Berkeley,  are  responding  magnificently, 
which  is  the  only  word  that  expresses  it,  to  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Argmmut  for  a  better  direction  to  uni- 
versity activities.  Most  of  the  students  remaining  on 
the  campus  at  this  season  have  been  talking  for  weeks 
about  this  paper's  editorials  on  the  resignation  of 
President  Barrows,  and  doing  at  least  as  much  serious 
thinking  as  talking.  Our  information  is  that  nothing 
in  recent  years  has  caused  so  much  serious  discussion 
in  the  student  body,  which  is  honestly  searching  itself 
to  learn  whether  or  not  and  how  far  large  numbers  of 
its  members  have  been  frivoling  away  the  best  part  of 
their  lives,  and  too  much  of  their  parents'  money,  in 
petting  parties  with  ham-and-egg  breakfasts  and  in 
jazz-band  dances  over  the  candy  store,  and  whether  the 
girls  are  really  doing  themselves  any  good  by  twinkling 
and  dimpling  their  way  through  four  years  of  pleasur- 
able excitement  and  indulgence  leading  to  a  degree,  in 
return  for  the  funds  set  aside  by  the  taxpayers  of  Cali- 
fornia for  training  the  minds  of  the  future  mothers  of 
the  state. 

This  is  an  achievement  in  journalism.  Here  and 
there  is  a  regent,  or  a  faculty  member,  or  an  under- 
graduate, whose  devotion  is  so  blind  that  he  or  she 
feels  we  have  laid  impious  hands  upon  a  shrine.  That 
is  an  old-world  view.  To  the  living  heart  of  America 
there  is  nothing  sacred  unless  it  has  a  use,  and  a  good 
use — nothing  privileged  except  it  contribute  to  the 
public  welfare.  But  a  large  number,  and  we  believe  the 
majority,  of  those  directly  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity are  more  inclined  to  support  than  condemn  this 
paper's  criticisms  as  contributions  to  proper  develop- 
ment, and  our  mail  brings  daily  commendation  from  all 
parts  of  the  state. 

The  Argonaut  has  never  pretended  to  know  the  exact 
reason  for  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Barrows.  He  has 
not  yet  announced  it.  Certainly  he  would  not  have  re- 
signed so  lofty  a  position,  one  fit  in  dignity  for  former 


Presidents  of  the  nation,  and  in  opportunity  for  the 
finest  talents  of  mankind,  and  one  whose  spiritual  com- 
pensations he  himself  has  put  above  all  money  price 
— certainly  he  would  not  have  resigned  such  a  position 
had  all  been  going  well  and  to  his  liking.  His  eloquent 
silence  since  his  courteous  letter  to  the  regents  confirms 
our  belief  that  it  veiled  the  disappointment  of  a  gentle- 
man. Our  interpretation  of  his  act,  from  obvious  ma- 
terial, may  have  cause  him  some  embarrassment,  but 
the  question  is  a  broader  one  than  the  feelings  of  any 
individual.  A  great  state  institution,  the  greatest  insti- 
tution we  have  except  the  penitentiary  at  the  opposite 
social  pole,  has  been  permitted,  in  order  to  popularize 
itself,  to  degenerate  toward — we  do  not  say  to,  but 
toward — the  clap-trap  and  gimcrack  character  of  a 
cheap  summer  resort.  The  petting  parties  and  jazzing 
spirit  that  occur  in  the  vmdergraduate  body  are  only 
the  expression  by  that  body  of  the  general  loose- 
ness and  confusion  of  aim  manifested  by  the  elective 
system,  co-education,  broadcasted  extension  courses  on 
any  subject  under  the  sun  that  might  seem  popular, 
political  sail-trimming,  snap  courses  leading  to  degrees 
that  have  largely  lost  their  meaning,  inflated  attendance, 
and  a  general  pie-d-Za-jHot/c  attitude  toward  the  curricu- 
lum and  the  funds ;  in  short,  what  Professor  Lewis  calls 
"the  general  trend  toward  expansion  and  dissipation." 
Says  this  professor,  "Few  realize  what  a  small  portion 
of  the  university  appropriations  is  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  fundamental  instruction."  It  is  now  announced" 
that 

Miss  Genevieve  Kelso,  who  directed  the  Marion  Morgan 
Dancers  for  two  years,  has  been  engaged  by  the  University 
of  California  to  give  four  courses  during  the  summer  session 
in  Los  Angeles.  One  of  these  courses,  entitled  "Social 
Dancing,"  is  designed  primarily  for  those  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  conditions  influencing  the  social  life  of  high 
school  and  college  students.  Good  form  and  style  on  the 
dance  floor  will  be  taught  and  also  combinations  of  steps  and 
figures   suitable   for  any  group   dancing. 

The  physical  education  department  has  secured  the  services 
of  Theodore  Viehman  of  the  drama  department  of  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technologj".  Viehman  specializes  in  pageant  or- 
ganization and  production.  A  festival  of  dance  pantomime 
is  to  be  chosen  for  production  by  the  class  and  a  pageant  will 
be  given  in  the  university  grounds.  During  the  1921  session 
a  pageant  was  presented  by  the  students  and  a  production 
will  be  arranged  this  year  on  a  more  elaborate  scale.  Viehman 
will  also  direct  two  courses  in  English  folk  dancing. 

Unless  such  courses  are  self-supporting,  which  is  a 
violent  supposition,  many  a  toiling  farmer  in  California, 
with  a  mortgage  on  his  farm  and  a  life-struggle  on  his 
horny  hands,  whose  wife  gets  up  at  4  in  the  morning 
to  milk  the  cows  and  cook  breakfast  for  the  hired  men, 
is  helping  pay  for  these  dancing  and  posing  lessons  in 
addition  to  the  interest  he  has  to  pay  the  bank.  It  is 
unfair  competition,  at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  with  the 
Packard  Sisters  and  other  professional  terpsichoreans. 
If  students  wish  to  devote  their  time  to  studies  of  the 
dance  they  should  go  to  such  artists  as  these,  and  let 
Dad  know  what  he  is  paying  out  and  what  time  they 
are  sacrificing  for  that  particular  form  of  scholarship. 
And  they  need  not  refer  to  it  as  education,  physical  or 
otherwise,  for  that  is  not  a  proper  designation  for  it. 
It  is  nothing  but  the  froth  and  frosting  of  life,  and  has 
no  proper  place  in  the  curriculum  of  a  university.  And 
those  that  do  it  know  it.  Dancing  is  but  one  item  and 
example  of  the  many  items  of  excess  weight.  It  rep- 
resents much. 

The  Argonaut  wants  to  see  this  struggle  for  popu- 
larity stopped.  It  wants  to  see  that  sinister  principle 
depicted  in  Professor  Gayley's  book  as  the  Man  of 
Argos  kicked  out  of  faculty  and  Board  of  Regents: 
the  principle  that  "money  maketh  a  man."  It  wants  to 
see  a  return  to  the  basis  of  character  training  and  sound 
scholarship,  which  it  believes  are  at  bottom  one  and 
the  same  thing  in  any  properly  conducted  institution  of 
learning.  \nA  it  is  encouraged  to  believe,  from  what 
it  has  learned  of  the  soul-searching  it  has  started 
among  the  students,  that  it  will  have  at  least  the  moral 
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■ridorsement  of  some  of  the  best  and  brightest  of  Cali- 
fornia's magnificent  youth.  And  youth  will  help  save 
the  spirit  of  its  own  universitj'.  just  as  it  helped  save 
buildings  and  property  at  the  fire  that  destroyed  Hearst 
Hall  last  Tuesday  night.  It  has  vast  influence  with 
both  regents  and  faculty.  It  will  not  waste  its  golden 
years  when  it  sees  what  it  is  doing. 

Cursing  the  Umpire. 

Things  in  this  country  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass. 
Here  is  Senator  La  FoUette  stealing  William  J.  Bryan's 
stufif  by  attacking  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Bryan  has 
had  a  monopoly  of  that  sort  of  thunder  and  lightning 
since  the  great  days  of  1896,  when  he  drew  from  a  Dem- 
ocratic convention  and  its  spectators  a  demonstration  of 
the  ease  with  which  one  with  a  strong  voice  could 
vault  into  high  position  by  hurling  bad  names  at  the 
occupants  of  the  Supreme  Bench.  It  is  true  that  since 
that  time  Mr.  Bryan  has  but  intermittently  used  his 
property.  It  is  true  that  he  made  distant  excursions 
into  the  field  of  government  ownership  of  railroads, 
anti-imperiahsm,  whatever  that  might  mean,  prohi- 
bition, morality,  religion,  saving  the  countr}'  from  the 
predatory  interests  and  Judson  Harmon,  and  attending 
to  a  lot  of  other  things  he  thought  needed  his  attention, 
leaving  the  Supreme  Bench  to  enjoy  an  authority  it 
derived  merely  from  the  Constitution  and  from  sticking 
to  its  duties;  except  for  his  diatribes  against  Presi- 
dent Taft  for  appointing  to  it  men  Mr.  Bryan  stigma- 
tized as  conservatives.  Nevertheless,  and  despite  this 
neglect  of  his  peculiar  political  property,  the  country 
recognized  his  claim  thereto;  but  now  it  appears  that 
it  is  to  pass  to  Senator  La  Follette  by  appropriation 
and  user. 

The  Wisconsin  senator  and  protector  of  the  dairying 
interests  of  his  state  against  the  corrupting  (and 
cheapening)  influences  of  oleomargarine,  arises  in  the 
Cincinnati  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  proposes  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
which  would  give  Congress  a  veto  over  Supreme  Court 
decisions  by  reenactment  of  an}^  law  declared  by  the 
Supreme  Court  unconstitutional,  and  which  would  deny 
to  the  lower  Federal  courts  any  power  to  declare  a  law 
unconstitutional  at  all.  He  speaks  of  "judicial  usurpa- 
tion," which  has  a  terrible  sound  and  tends  to  make  one 
feel  that  the  foundations  of  the  government  have  been 
undermined  fatally — a  Bryanesque  sort  of  phrase 
which  assumes  the  thing  that  wants  proving  and  so 
forecloses  debate,  after  the  manner  of  a  disputant  with 
a  poor  cause.  His  rhetoric  is  less  distinguished  than 
Mr.  Brj'an's,  for  he  says:  ''The  time  has  come  when 
we  must  put  the  axe  to  the  root  of  this  monstrous 
growth  upon  the  body  of  our  government" — a  state- 
ment that  seems  to  indicate  some  confusion  as  to 
whether  the  body  of  the  government  is  in  need  of 
surgery  or  forestry.  Yet  we  feel  that  unless  Mr.  Bryan 
is  willing  to  return  to  the  attack.  Senator  La  Follette 
must  be  recognized  as  the  champion  of  our  liberties 
against  "judicial  usurpation." 

About  this  question  there  is  a  good  deal  more  con- 
fusion than  appears  in  Senator  La  Follette's  rhetoric. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  popularly  supposed  to  nullif}'  or 
veto  laws  enacted  by  Congress  in  its  wisdom,  and  this 
supposition,  which  the}-  know  to  be  fallacious,  is  nour- 
ished and  built  up  by  gentlemen  of  rabble-rousing  tal- 
ents for  the  political  advantage  they  can  make  of  it. 
The  real  principle  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  An  uncon- 
stitutional statute  is  not  law,  and  it  never  was  law,  and 
when  the  Supreme  Court  points  out  that  fact  it  is 
not  exercising  any  usurped  power  of  veto  over  an  act 
of  Congress,  nor  "setting  aside"  something  Congress 
has  done.  Congress  can  not  pass  a  statute  that  is  un- 
constitutional, because  it  has  no  power  to  do  so.  When 
it  goes  through  the  motions  and  makes  the  noises  of 
passing  a  law  that  contravenes  the  Constitution,  it  has 
done  nothing  except  make  the  aforesaid  motions  and 
noises.  The  Supreme  Court  does  not  veto  it,  because 
there  is  nothing  to  veto. 

The  Constitution  carefully  limits"  the  power  of  Con- 
gress, and  when  Congress  oversteps  those  limits,  what 
it  seeks  to  do  was  nullified,  in  most  cases,  before 
its  members  were  born,  and  in  any  case  before  it 
acted.  This  whole  question  was  threshed  out  to  a 
rational  conclusion  in  1787  and  before,  and  on  that 
conclusion  our  national  development  is  based.  Without 
a  limit- .tion  on  the  powers  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
government.  Congress  would  become  more  despotic 
than  '\'ero. 

On  no  other  basis  could  we  have  operated  the  United 


States.  The  country  was  too  big,  its  interests  too  di- 
verse, its  peoples  too  antagonistic  in  their  needs  and 
desires  and  sentiments.  The  Supreme  Court  is  some- 
times divided  in  opinion,  but  it  is  the  only  guardian  of 
the  Constitution,  the  only  guardian  of  the  rights  of 
minorities  against  the  voracity  of  majorities,  and  its 
defective  functioning,  which  it  must  be  conceded  has 
more  than  once  been  apparent  in  our  history,  is  in- 
separable from  its  human  character — a  character  it  will 
have  to  wear  for  a  long  time,  because  we  can  not 
seem  to  produce  any  supermen  to  ser\'e  on  it.  Of 
course,  it  has  a  dangerous  power,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
umpire.  But  there  has  to  be  an  umpire  in  every  ball 
game,  and  he  must  have  the  authority  to  enforce  his 
decisions.  He  is  not  infallible,  any  more  than  the 
constitutional  umpire  of  the  country,  the  Supreme 
Court;  but  you  couldn't  have  ball  games  without  him, 
human  and  imperfect  as  he  is  known  to  be.  It  is  better 
to  run  the  risk  of  an  occasional  defective  decision  than 
to  try  to  get  along  without  umpires,  or  with  decisions 
made  by  the  spectators. 

Baseball  is  a  well-established  institution  in  this 
countr}',  and  we  have  the  habit  of  thinking  about  many 
things  in  terms  of  it.  If  the  American  League,  or  the 
National  League,  were  to  adopt  a  rule  tomorrow  pro- 
viding that  close  plays  should  be  referred  for  decision 
to  the  bleachers,  the  first  game  played  under  that  rule 
would  be  the  last  played  at  all.  Five  minutes  after 
game  was  called  the  field  would  be  filled  with  battling 
men,  ambulances  would  carry  away  the  dead  and 
crippled,  and  the  police  would  have  to  prohibit  any 
more  such  fatal  gatherings.  The  battles  of  Blues  and 
Whites  in  the  hippodrome  of  Constantinople  would  be 
child's  play  to  it.  The  whole  country  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  having  umpires,  and  while  they  are  fallible 
human  beings,  and  often  make  poor  decisions,  no  sane 
person  thinks  of  accusing  them  of  setting  up  a  "judicial 
oligarchy."  That  is  left  for  Senator  La  Follette  to  say 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  when  he  says  it  of  the 
Supreme  Court  it  is  no  more  rational  than  if  he  had 
said  it  of  the  country's  baseball  umpires.  In  short, 
what  Senator  La  Follette  is  doing  is  just  throwing  pop 
bottles  at  the  umpire. 

In  declaring  a  law  unconstitutional  a  court  merely 
points  out  the  nullit)'  of  congressional  efforts  when 
those  efforts  would  overstep  the  bounds  of  what  the 
nation  has  agreed  shall  be  the  fundamental  law.  Those 
limits  are  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside  for  the  interests 
of  any  class,  ho\ve\'er  large,  merely  because  it  is  a 
vigilant  and  an  aggressive  class,  armed  with  the  power 
of  organization.  If  so,  who  will  protect  the  rest  of  us 
against  Congress  itself?  Who  will  protect  Senator 
La  Follette's  amended  Constitution? 

If  the  senator  dislikes  the  legal  groundwork  of  the 
country  so  bitterly,  he  might  try  it  awhile  in  Germany, 
which  operates  on  a  different  plan,  and  where  every- 
body is  virtuous  and  happy.  We  do  not  say  that  he 
should  stay  there  permanently — a  brief  rest  is  all  the 
country  needs.  There  would  be  many  dry  eyes  at  his 
departure.  , 

Thoughts  on  the  Irish  Situation. 

The  latest  reports  from  Ireland  are  that  the  pro- 
treaty  men  made  a  clean  sweep  at  the  elections  last 
Friday  in  Dublin.  Unfortunately  for  the  formation  of 
any  adequate  opinion  of  Irish  affairs,  it  is  as  hard  to 
get  news  out  of  Ireland  as  out  of  Russia.  Perhaps 
harder,  for  the  ambiguities  in  the  case  of  Russia  are 
largely  due  to  internal  inconsistencies.  In  the  case 
of  Ireland,  add  to  internal  disintegration  external  in- 
terests and  affiliations  and  the  result  is  such  a  burly 
burly  that  it  is  doubtful  if  even  history  will  resolve  it 
into  an  explicable  pattern.  There  is  probably  no  solu- 
tion to  the  Irish  problem,  or  at  least  none  that  man — 
not  even  Lloyd  George — can  solve.  But  it  is  possible 
to  understand  why  there  is  no  solution.  It  is  a  coimtry 
composed  of  such  varied  races  as  Brythonic  Kelts  and 
Scandinavian  Teutons,  races  w-ho,  moreover,  did  not 
go  to  Ireland  with  the  amicable  intention  of  converting 
it  into  a  melting  pot.  They  have  done  so,  but  that  is 
by  the  way.  Each  went  with  the  warlike  purpose  of 
exterminating  its  predecessors.  True,  that  was  a  long 
time  ago.  But  the  animosity  has  been  kept  alive. 
There  may  be  something  peculiar  in  the  climate  or 
geographical  location  of  the  verdant  isle  that  conduces 
to  static  conditions.  It  is  a  particularly  languorous, 
agreeable  climate,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
progressive  nations  are  not  those  with  summer-resort 
weather.     But  if  Ireland  is  not  progressive,  neither  is 


she  decadent.     She  is  merely  conservative   and  inert. 
Hence,  strangely  enough,  the  perpetual  strife. 

Anthropological  and  geographical  speculations  aside, 
Ireland  has  the  misfortune  to  be  judged  .by  her  riffraff, 
who  are  the  only  part  of  that  nation  to  assert  them- 
selves. The  civil  strife  in  Ireland  is  often  referred  to 
as  a  religious  war.  It  is  a  country  that  has  amazingly 
kept  alive  many  mediaeval  institutions,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  fossil  of  one-and-only-one  true  religion  moti- 
vates even  an  Irishman  in  hurling  a  brick  through  his 
neighbor's  window  or  in  operating  a  machine-gun 
through  the  streets  of  Dublin.  All  that  is  really  clear 
here  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  generalize  on  the  cause 
of  the  Irish  revolution.  Bolshevism  has  played  a 
large  part ;  and  Bolshevism,  like  early  civilization,  colo- 
nization, and  all  other  invasions,  seems  to  be  going 
\\'est. 

The  Tariff  Becalined. 

As  this  publication  predicted,  the  tariff'  bill  is  making 
very  poor  headway  in  the  Senate,  and  probably  will  not 
emerge  from  that  fane  of  wisdom  until  the  leaves  have 
turned  yellow  in  the  fall.  One  member  plaintively  re- 
marked on  a  recent  brow-mopping  day,  "We  are  going 
to  be  here  all  summer."  It  certainly  looks  as  though 
they  would.  The  barque  is  rolling  listlessly  on  the 
glassy  swells  of  the  doldrums,  and  the  crew  looks  over 
side  with  spell-bound  eyes,  wondering  when  they  will 
ever  make  a  landfall.     The  tariff  is  becalmed. 

One  trouble  is,  in  addition  to  the  fitfulness  of  the 
breeze  or  lack  of  any  breeze  at  all,  that  the  ship  is  not 
united.  The  bow  wants  to  go  ahead,  the  stern  wants 
to  back  up.  This  puts  the  timbers  amidships  under  a 
terrible  stretch,  and  the  oflicers  are  afraid  the  thing 
will  part  and  founder.  There  is  little  danger  with  a 
craft  so  buoyant  and,  withal,  so  well  fastened,  but 
these  conflicting  desires  do  not  hasten  its  progress,  and 
would  not  now,  even  if  favoring  gales  arose.  The 
opposition  is  not  entirely  Democratic  opposition.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  Southern  Democrats  are  high  protec- 
tionists for  Southern  manufacturers.  Many  Repub- 
licans are  cursed  with  doubts  as  to  just  how  they 
should  behave,  and  are  receiving  conflicting  intimations 
as  to  what  their  constituents  want.  The  bill  carries 
higher  duties  than  any  ever  proposed  in  this  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  manj-  elements  heretofore  favor- 
able to  the  highest  forms  of  protection  are  now  un- 
decided and  some  have  grown  quite  frankly  hostile. 
This  arises  out  of  two  diametrically  opposed  elements 
that  happened  to  have  coincided  in  time :  one  is  the 
war,  and  the  other  is  the  farmer  bloc,  a  new  political 
element. 

The  farmer  bloc  in  the  Senate  has  been  represented 
in  the  tariff'  matter  largely  by  Senator  Frank  R. 
Gooding  of  Idaho,  who  is  known  in  \\'estern  parlance 
as  a  "sheep  man."  He  had  one  resolute  and  determined 
purpose  in  the  tariff  business  and  that  was  a  high  duty 
on  wool,  a  duty  if  possible  exceeding  those  heretofore 
demanded  by  the  woolen  Republicans  of  Ohio.  In 
order  to  get  such  rates  into  the  bill,  Gooding  was  will- 
ing to  have  the  schedules  on  all  other  farm  products 
hoisted  to  the  head  of  the  derrick,  and  a  year  or  so  ago, 
when  things  were  in  their  formative  stages,  the  whole 
farm  bloc  was  with  him.  It  looked  at  that  time  as 
though  the  farmers  were  threatened  with  foreign  com- 
petition and  they  wanted  some  compensation  for  having 
had  to  stand  a  maximum  wheat  price  during  the  war. 
So  the  farm  fences  w'ere  built  verj-  high.  And  then,  J 
because  they  were,  the  manufacturers  had  to  have  ^ 
equally  high  fences,  and  so  the  whole  thing  grew  like  a 
giant's  child. 

Now  the  fear  of  foreign  competition  once  obsessing 
the  farmers  has  proved  to  be  what  sundrj'  calm  persons 
at  the  time  said  it  was,  merelj'  one  of  the  innumerable 
transient  vicissitudes  of  agriculture.  It  has  passed. 
The  Western  farmers,  the  grain  and  meat  farmers,  are 
again  what  they  regularly  are  in  this  country,  an  ex- 
porting class,  and  most  of  them  can  derive  no  benefit 
from  many  of  the  highest  of  the  agricultural  schedules; 
but  to  keep  up  with  what  they  thought  they  wanted, 
the  rates  on  manufactures  were  made  extremely  high, 
and  the  farmers  are  beginning  to  see  that  they  will 
have  to  pay  them  on  what  manufactured  articles  they 
use,  generally  speaking,  and  get  no  compensation  on 
their  own  products.  The  whole  bill  is  so  high  as 
to  invite  attack,  and  the  invitation  has  been  enthusi- 
asticall)-  accepted  by  the  organizations  that  made  it  so : 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the 
Farmers'   National  Union.     The  only  farmers  left  to 
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support    what    the    farm    bloc    did    are    the    poUtical 
farmers. 

But  the  disturbance  of  agricultural  values  by  the 
war  was  only  part  of  the  larger  financial  disturbance. 
When  the  war  made  us  tlie  creditor  nation  of  the  world 
it  caused  a  financial  revolution.  The  debts  owing  our 
government  by  foreign  governments  are  estimated  at 
about  $11,000,000,000,  or  about  $2,500,000,000  more  gold 
than  there  is  in  the  world;  and  the  private  debts 
owed  by  European  business  firms  to  American  firms 
are  said  to  be  anywhere  between  one  and  four  billions 
more.  These  debts  can  not  be  paid  in  money;  there 
isn't  enough.  The  Transvaal  and  Klondike  couldn't  do 
it.  They  have  to  be  paid  in  goods.  And  the  bankers 
know  it  and  are  beginning  to  ask  how  it  can  be  done 
if  we  won't  let  the  goods  enter.  Thus  a  visible  change 
is  coming  over  the  attitude  of  certain  elements  once 
friendly  to  a  high  protective  tariff.  And  we  believe 
this  is  a  new  alignment  on  the  subject.  It  is  evident 
in  the  publications  of  many  banks  and  bond  houses. 
Strassburger's  Rcuiezv  in  this  city  says  about  the 
pending  tariff  bill :  "The  worst  house  built  has  some 
redeeming  features.  We  have  tried  to  find  them  in  this 
crazy  house.  We  admit  failure."  The  monthly  letter 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  says: 

The  upward  revision  of  the  tariff  which  is  in  process  in 
Congress  is  causing  no  small  amount  of  confusion  and  anxiety 
in  business  circles,  and  increases  the  complexity  of  our  inter- 
national relations.  Every  change,  although  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  beneiiting  some  American  inaustry,  has  effects  reach- 
ing beyond  that  industry,  and  often  far  beyond  what  have 
been  foreseen.  It  is  not  necessary  in  questioning  the  wisdom 
of  disrupting  trade  relations  still  farther  at  this  time,  to  enter 
into  an  argument  over  the  achievements  of  the  protective 
policy  in  the  past.  There  are  many  people  who  believe  it  has 
rendered  great  service  in  diversifying  and  developing  our 
industries,  but  who  recognize  that  the  questions  of  today  are 
not  the  same  as  the  questions  of  the  past. 

These  are  just  a  few  straws  indicating  that  when 
the  breeze  freshens  it  may  be  blowing  from  an  entirely 
new  quarter,  and  the  ofiicers  and  crew  of  the  tariff 
barque  may  be  quite  willing  to  steer  it  into  some 
strange  harbor  rather  than  none.  Business  wants  the 
thing  settled.  There  is  much  confusion  in  the  Senate 
as  to  just  how  to  settle  it,  and  the  Senate  does  not 
get  much  help  from  business  itself.  If  a  general  change 
in  sentiment  about  the  tariff  is  really  taking  place  in 
this  country,  as  some  things  seem  to  indicate,  the 
party  managers  may  in  time  be  very  grateful  for  the 

present  delay. 
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Return  to  Solid  Values. 

Eureka,  June  12,   1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  .\s  a  taxpayer  and  former  student 
at  the  State  University  I  desire  to  congratulate  you  upon  a 
large  portion  of  your  editorial  of  May  27th — more  particularly 
that  portion  in  which  you  dwell  upon  the  development  of  the 
university  away  from  its  proper  lines.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
relations  between  the  president  and  the  regents  and  academic 
senate,  but  for  a  number  of  years  it  has  seemed  to  manj'  of 
the  old-time  students  that  the  institution  has  become  a  species 
of  huge  department  store  of  various  forms  of  teaching,  much 
of  it  cheap  and  poor,  but  glaringly  advertised,  and  that  the 
old  dignity  and  solidity  and  value  upon  which  we  formerly 
prided  ourselves  have  been  exchanged  for  things  ephemeral 
and  of  little  worth. 

I  personally  agree  with  you  to  the  last  word  in  regard  to 
the  failure  of  coeducation  at  the  university,  and  to  the  desir- 
ability of  giving  the  women  a  separate  college,  so  that  it 
may  become  a  real  university,  great  in  actuality,  instead  of 
a  strange  monstrosity — "the  greatest  matrimonial  agency  in 
the  world."  W.  W.  W. 


For  a  Better  University. 

Berkeley,  June  14,   1922. 
To  THE  Editor — Sir:     The  Mothers'   Committee  for  Better 
Citizenship,    Berkeley    Chapter    of    the    American    Red    Cross, 
wishes    to    express    its    appreciation    of    the    Argonaut's    con- 
structive   criticism    of    the   University    of    California. 

Very  truly  yours,  Marie  B.  Snook, 

Chairman    of    the    Mothers'    Committee    for    Better    Citizen- 
ship. 
Per  Harriet  Bates  Calkins.  Secretary. 


Money,  in  the  form  of  metallic  coins,  probably  super- 
seded all  other  legal  tenders.  The  first  record  of  the 
coining  of  silver  was  in  869  B.  C,  and  it  was  made 
in  Rome  as  early  as  269  B.  C,  and  in  Great  Britain 
twenty-five  years  before  the  Christian  Era.  Gold  was 
first  coined  in  England  in  1087.  Copper  money  was  in- 
troduced by  James  I  of  England  in  1620.  The  United 
States  mint  began  to  coin  money  in  1793. 
mtu      

The  new  thing  is  often  the  old  thing  refound.  Even 
the  political  equality  of  the  sexes  was  anticipated  cen- 
turies ago.  It  has  just  been  discovered  that  in  the  year 
2400  B.  C.  a  city  in  Asia  Minor  was  ruled  by  a  prince 
and  princess  with  male  and  female  prefect,  and  that  the 
women  had  precisely  the  same  power  as  their  col- 
leagues.  

The  contingent  furnished  by  New  York  City  to  the 
Union  armv  in  the  civil  war  has  dwindled  to  826  men. 


MR.  BELLOC  AND  THE  JEWS. 

On  first  seeing  Hilaire  Belloc,  one  is  surprised  to 
find  that  he  looks  very  much  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, if  this  statement  is  intelligible  to  any  one  save 
an  Irishman.  One  is  surprised,  because  writers  seldom 
resemble  their  books,  or  prove  to  be  what  one  would 
infer  from  their  writings.  The  authors'  likenesses 
broadcasted  nowadays  by  the  publishers  have  destroyed 
many  of  the  illusions  that  used  to  be  possible  on  this 
score,  and  have  driven  us  reluctantly  to  conclude  that 
authors  are  a  class  of  gifted  liars,  who  find  it  ad- 
visable to  allow  great  gulfs  to  yawn  between  what  they 
write  and  what  they  are.  But  Belloc  is  one  of  the 
notable  exceptions. 

I  saw-  him  first  in  a  debate.  This  was  not  a  rare 
opportunity,  as  in  those  days  he  was  continually  travel- 
ing to  joust  with  some  debater  or  other  in  this  or  that 
town  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  subjects  connected 
with  Socialism,  Jewry,  or  Catholicism.  He  looked  like 
a  man  who  had  served  in  the  French  army.  He  also 
looked  like  a  scholar  deeply  versed  in  the  civilization 
of  the  Romans,  and  who  had  traveled  their  roads  on 
foot  across  Europe  to  Rome.  He  had  the  air  of  a 
humanist  and  a  Catholic.  He  had  the  general  features 
of  a  man  well  acquainted  with  inns,  weathered  in  the 
winds  of  mountain  summits  and  the  sea,  and  mel- 
lowed and  matured  in  the  sunny  valleys  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. In  short,  he  looked  like  the  man  who  had  written 
of  all  these  things,  and  he  was  that  man,  capping  it 
all  with  something  of  the  burly,  self-respecting  look  of 
an  English  country  squire. 

As  a  debater  I  thought  him  the  most  resourceful 
and  convincing  speaker  in  Great  Britain,  not  excepting 
Bernard  Shaw,  who  has  a  greater  gift  of  satire,  but 
less  firmness  and  assurance  in  deploying  a  shattered 
phalanx  of  evidence.  The  secret  of  Belloc's  power  in 
this  regard  is,  I  think,  his  entire  sincerity,  his  good- 
humored  earnestness,  the  fact  that  he  would  rather 
convince  than  dazzle  his  audience,  and  that  his  philos- 
ophy is  an  organic  growth  rather  than  a  mere  logical 
structure  which  the  facts  have  been  shaped  to  fit.  Shaw 
gives  an  impression  of  having  rifled  history  and  litera- 
ture here  and  there  for  bright  verifications  of  a  startling 
theme;  with  Belloc  the  ideas  seem  to  have  had  a  deeper 
and  more  natural  inception. 


My  first  meeting  w"ith  him  was  in  a  Scottish  uni- 
versity where  he  had  been  invited  by  the  college 
Liberals  to  announce  the  candidature  of  Augustine 
Birrel  for  the  lord  rectorship.  Several  of  us  had 
luncheon  with  him  before  he  delivered  his  speech.  I 
seem  to  remember  that  Mr.  Belloc  drank  six  bottles 
of  Bass'  ale  and  a  bottle  of  port,  and  that  we  were  all 
very  highly  pleased.  It  may  have  been  the  simple  pleas- 
ure of  youth  in  unapologetic  excess,  or  admiration  of 
robustness  in  middle  age,  but  I  think  the  gesture  was 
appreciated  chiefly  as  a  symptom  of  literary  integrity. 
The  hypocrisy  of  authors  had  brought  disillusion  to 
many  of  our  young  intelligences,  and  it  was  refreshing 
to  know  that  when  Mr.  Belloc  defended  wine  in  such 
books  as  the  "Path  to  Rome"  or  his  essays  on  English 
inns  he  did  so  from  profound  and  practical  conviction 
as  well  as  from  the  usual  romantiCj  liturgical,  and  deco- 
rative motives. 

The  same  quality  of  "forthrightness"  was  apparent 
in  the  speech  he  delivered  after  this  remarkable  re- 
freshment. It  was  a  solid  exposition  of  the  inside  bar- 
gaining that  characterizes  the  party  system  in  ever)' 
democracy,  a  theme  to  which  his  tribute  to  Birrell  was 
merely  a  courteous  preliminary. 

The  commanding  trait  of  this  extraordinary  man,  as 
of  his  more  widely  known  associate  and  protege,  Gil- 
bert Chesterton,  is  that  he  says  what  he  means,  and 
that  one  can  pick  up  his  creed  at  any  point  and  find  it 
coherent  throughout.  The  key  to  his  general  belief  fits 
all  the  individual  doors,  and  he  makes  no  mystery  about 
the  key.  I  am  not  holding  a  brief  for  the  creed  of  Mr. 
Belloc  and  Mr.  Chesterton.  I  only  mean  that  the  ex- 
planation of  their  enormous  influence  on  contemporary 
thought  is  the  fact  that  their  belief  is  a  coherent  one, 
that  the  general  and  particular  phases  of  it  form  a 
consistent  unit,  and  that  they  show  no  equivocation  in 
stating  it. 

This,  I  believe,  goes  far  toward  explaining  the  high 
estimation  in  which  they  w'ere  held  in  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities, where  the  genius  loci  could  hardly  have  been 
called  favorable  to  the  idea  they  represented,  the  north- 
em  seats  of  learning  in  the  decade  before  the  war  being 
about  equally  divided  between  emphatic  atheism  and  a 
political  or  devout  attachment  to  the  Presbyterian  tra- 
dition. The  enthusiasm  for  Belloc  and  Chesterton  was 
really  a  tribute  to  the  evident  consistency  between 
their  belief  and  practice.  This  is  an  equation  on  which 
the  Scots  have  always  put  particular  stress.  Further, 
both  were  splendid  logicians,  and  Belloc  had  by 
heredity  the  French  gift  of  lucidity  in  analysis  on  which 
the  Scots  set  such  high  value. 

As  an  ."Kmerican,  I  was  greatly  interested  by  his 
picture  of  Great  Britain  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
European  continent,  and  his  contention  that  the  com- 
mon association  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
under  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Catholic  Church  had 


been  too   profound  and  its  effect  too  enduring   to  be 
aft'ected  by  two  or  three  centuries  of  quasi  isolation. 

Consistently  with  that  perspective,  Belloc  was  one  of 
the  first  to  take  up  the  problem  of  the  Jew  in  Great 
Britain,  long  before  many  of  his  compatriots  were 
willing  to  regard  it  as  anything  more  than  a  continental 
question,  governed  by  special  causes  with  which  Britain 
had  no  concern.  . . 

When  the  weekly  paper  founded  in  London  by  Mr. 
Belloc  and  the  Chesterton  brothers  began  its  attack  on 
Jewish  influence  in  the  British  cabinet,  and  incurred 
the  famous  libel  suit  on  that  issue,  many  of  us  felt  that 
they  had  been  betrayed  into  a  mistaken  position.  Since 
that  time  the  problem  has  taken  on  a  clearer  outline. 
The  Bolshevik  revolution  in  Russia,  directed  by  Jewish 
leaders  against  a  government  hostile  to  the  Jews,  has 
had  as  profound  an  eft'ect  on  England  as  on  any  other 
country,  and  has  carried  many  people  who  previously 
ridiculed  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  problem  in  England 
into  the  violent  and  irrational  reaction  called  "Anti 
Semitism." 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  well  as  one  of  those 
ironies  of  which  the  history  of  such  controversies  is 
full,  that  the  man  whose  opposition  to  Jews  had  been 
almost  unique  in  its  frankness  should  now  appear  as 
an  advocate  of  humanity  and  equity  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  Jew's  status  in  the  crisis  of  instability  the  world 
is  now  facing. 

In  his  recent  book,  "The  Jew's,"  Mr.  Belloc  derides 
the  very  name  of  "Anti  Semitism"  as  irrational,  since 
it  implies  antagonism  to  Arabians,  Egyptians,  and  all 
the  other  branches  of  the  Semitic  family,  and  he  con- 
demns the  reaction  as  unjust  and  tmchristian.  The 
Jewish  problem  as  he  sees  it  is  fundamentally, 
although  indirectly,  a  religious  one.  The  Jewish  re- 
ligion has  produced  in  its  followers  a  viewpoint  alien 
to  that  of  the  Christian  nations  among  whom  they 
have  settled.  This  difference,  while  not  apparently  im- 
portant in  itself,  causes  a  gradual  rift  which  the  Jews 
attempt  to  conceal  with  a  number  of  expedients  not  w-ell 
adapted  to  that  purpose.  The  divergence  is  at  first 
ignored  by  their  "hosts,"  then  recognized  and  tolerated, 
but  resented.  As  time  goes  on  the  resentment  shows 
itself  with  increasing  vehemence  till  it  breaks  out  in 
active  antagonism.  Pursuing  this  invariable  cycle 
throughout  history,  the  Jews  have  migrated  from  one 
section  of  the  world  to  another,  welcomed  at  first,  but 
incurring  increasing  opposition  as  the  friction  caused 
by  their  activities  become  more  acute,  and  finally  being 
driven  to  fresh  emigration.  Belloc  traces  the  cause  of 
all  this,  not  to  any  inferiority  of  character  in  the  Jew, 
but  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  position  and  to  the  strategy 
he  instinctively  employs  for  greater  security.  While 
the  Jews  as  a  race  have  been  accused  of  avarice,  in- 
ordinate thirst  for  power,  and  other  such  faults,  he  re- 
gards these  traits  as  by  no  means  inherent  in  the 
Jewish  character.  Their  minds,  it  is  true,  are  charac- 
terized by  what  seems  to  us  an  uncanny  singleness  of 
purpose;  they  concentrate  with  remarkable  intensity  on 
whatever  they  make  their  aim,  whether  it  be  money,  or 
art,  or  social  service,  or  philanthropy,  or  what  not. 
This  in  itself  is  a  radical  point  of  dissimilarity  from 
the  Christian  peoples,  who  do  things  in  a  broader,  more 
careless  way. 

But  the  main  cause  of  conflict  is  that,  in  their  desire 
for  greater  security,  the  Jews  instinctively  resort  to 
expedients  that  are  uncongenial  to  the  Christian  idea 
and  that  give  them  a  power  far  greater  than  their 
numbers  or  their  deserts.  Their  tendency  toward 
monopoly  in  industry,  to  the  veiled  permeation  and 
financial  control  of  government,  to  domination  of  the 
press  and  the  theatre  and  hence  of  propagandist  instru- 
ments with  which  they  can  "boom"  their  own  interests, 
and  to  political  solidarity,  all  represent  their  mistaken 
means  of  stabilizing  their  status  among  alien  and  there- 
fore potentially  hostile  races.  This  desire,  coupled  with 
their  natural  concentrative  bent,  pushes  them  to  ex- 
tremes that  produce  in  time  an  inevitable  reaction 
against  them.  

The  existence  of  the  problem  is  denied  by  many. 
It  is  denied,  of  course,  by  the  Jews  themselves,  who 
encourage  every  belief  that  serves  to  obscure  it.  The 
most  common  form  of  the  denial  is  the  claim  that  dif- 
ferences are  disappearing  through  absorption,  and  that 
religion  is  a  waning  factor  in  the  affairs  of  nations  and 
races.  The  latter  contention  has  a  certain  appearance 
of  truth  as  regards  the  formality  and  ritual  of  religion, 
but  not  as  regards  its  inward  operation  in  determining 
the  manners,  viewpoint,  habits,  modes  of  thought,  tra- 
dition, humors  and  ideals  of  a  people  who  inherit  its 
eft'ects  through  many  centuries  of  custom  and  discipline. 
As  to  the  absorption,  Belloc  denies  that  it  has  been 
active  enough  to  affect  the  problem.  Plastic  as  the 
Jew's  defensive  instinct  have  taught  him  to  be  with 
respect  to  externals,  he  is  fundamentally  the  most  un- 
maileable  type  in  the  world.  He  refuses  to  solve  the 
problem  by  adopting  the  Christian  tradition.  He  re-  ' 
mains  as  distinct  as  he  has  ever  been;  indeed  he  is  at 
present  rather  more  contemptuously  so  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  this  allows  of 
wide  exception.  As  Belloc  puts  it.  no  race  shows  so 
wide  a  divergence  between  its  individual  and  general 
action,  and  yet  there  is  none  in  which  that  general 
action  is  so  constant  and  predictable. 

Ultimately  the  general  policy  of  the  Jews,  while 
highly    intelligible    and    not    exactly   discreditable    fat 
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least  it  is  what  any  other  race  so  situated  would  fol- 
low), culminates  in  the  reverse  of  its  intention.  For 
when  Jews  are  disclosed  in  control  of  this  or  that  enor- 
mous monopoly,  affecting  the  lives  and  peaceful  rela- 
tionship of  Christian  nations,  when  powerful  names  and 
influences  purporting  not  to  be  Jewish  are  found 
actually  to  be  so ;  when  internal  and  international 
trouble  is  caused  by  their  activity,  a  violent  anti-Jewish 
reaction  almost  sure!}'  follows.  And  the  reaction  is 
preposterously  out  of  proportion  to  its  cause,  ^^^^en  the 
anonymous  and  concealed  activites  to  which  certain 
Jews  have  been  prompted  by  fear  become  generally 
known,  their  hosts  exaggerate  the  reality  and  are  filled 
with  a  disproportionate  sense  of  helplessness  and  name- 
less peril.  The  invisible  is  always  exaggerated.  And 
the  violence  of  the  reaction  surprises  no  one  more  than 
the  victims  themselves,  who  find  themselves  accused  of 
having  done  as  disciplined  and  deliberate  conspirators 
what  they  have  done  merely  through  a  kind  of  half 
conscious    motive    of    self-protection. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


In  one  of  his  final  chapters  Belloc  points  to  the  anti- 
Jewish  movement  in  America  as  a  final  token  of  the 
unassimilability  of  the  Jew  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  and  of  the  impracticality  of  present  methods 
of  approaching  the  problem.  Since  his  book  was  issued, 
a  few  months  ago,  there  have  been  various  develop- 
ments that  throw  an  interesting  light  on  his  argument, 
the  Ku  Klux  fantasia  among  them. 

He  sees  the  remedy  in  frank  recognition  by  "guests 
and  hosts"  alike  of  the  Jew's  distinctive  character  and 
religion;  open  acknow'Iedgment  of  his  nationality  by 
the  Jew;  discontinuance  of  the  unwise  expedients  he 
has  hitherto  adopted  to  make  his  position  more  secure ; 
open  discussion  by  both  sides  regarding  the  factors  that 
have  heretofore  caused  friction  between  them,  and 
definition  of  the  Jew  as  a  separate  part  of  the  nation 
in  which  he  finds  himself.  This  recognition  should  be 
a  matter  of  social  and  intellectual  habit  to  begin  with, 
rather  than  of  legal  demarcation,  as  the  latter  would 
at  present  entail  great  injustice.  On  the  other  hand, 
insistence  by  the  Jew  on  the  right  of  double  allegiance, 
i'.  e.,  on  his  right  to  a  double  nationality,  will  inevitably 
precipitate  such  legislation.  Belloc's  Spartan  solution 
is  that  since  the  Jew  can  not  be  an  Irishman,  English- 
man, Frenchman,  American  and  so  on.  except  in  a 
nominal  sense,  he  should  be  accepted  simply  and  ex- 
clusively as  a  Jew.  The  author  points  to  the  imposition 
of  the  Tew  by  .\merican  and  English  influence  on 
Poland  and  Roumania  as  a  mistake  that  will  cause  the 
gravest  consequences.  It  has.  he  claims,  produced  a 
condition  that  is  impossible  of  continuance  because  it 
is  unreal,  the  Jew  being  regarded  by  the  true  Pole  or 
Roumanian  as  unalterably  an  alien. 

He  maintains  that  separate  nationalism  for  the  Jew  is 
the  only  alternative  to  such  brutal  measures  as  pogroms, 
with  their  hideous  policy  of  extermination,  to  the  cruel 
expedient  of  deportation,  which  implies  perpetual  exile, 
and  to  the  other  perils  that  are  imposed  on  Jew  and 
Christian  alike  by  the  anomalous  and  contradictory 
position  the  former  now  occupies. 

Mr.  Belloc's  argument  rests,  of  course,  on  a  basis 
with  which  many  critics  disagree.  He  is  a  Catholic, 
and  his  view  of  the  Jewish  problem,  as  of  every  other, 
is  consistent  with  that  fact.  It  is  his  belief  that  the 
problems  of  the  modern  world  are  those  of  antiquity, 
that  the  instruments  of  modem  culture  have  done  noth- 
ing to  make  the  absorption  of  the  Jew  more  possible 
than  of  old.  and  that  the  ingredients  of  the  "melting 
pot"  are  soluble  only  when  differences  of  race  have 
already  been  softened  by  centuries  of  fusion  under  a 
common  creed. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is  at  least  intel- 
ligible and  clear,  and  stated  with  a  candor  and  courtesy 
that  can  offend  no  one  who  approac'nes  the  question 
honestly.  Certainly  one  can  Jiardly  dift'er  with  him 
regarding  the  necessity  for  frankness  in  discussing  it. 

Aubrey  Boyd. 

S.\N  Fr-\xcisco.  Tune  21,  1922. 


The  French  Academy  was  founded  by  Cardinal  Rich- 
elieu in  1635.  It  has  a  membership  of  forty,  known  as 
the  "Forty  Immortals,"  and  its  principal  object  was  to 
prepare  a  dictionary  of  the  French  language  and  to 
keep  the  Gallic  tongue  pure  and  capable  of  treating  the 
arts  and  sciences.  The  first  dictionary  appeared  in  1694. 
The  Academy  has  been  verv  severely  criticized, 
especially  in  the  selection  of  its  members,  many  well- 
known  men  of  letters  having  failed  to  be  elected. 


.\propos  of  Lady  Rhondda's  claim  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I  the  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury,  the 
Abbess  of  Barking,  the  Abbess  of  St.  Mary  of  Win- 
chester, and  the  Abbess  of  Wilton  were  summoned  to 
Parliament,  as  were,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  the 
Countess  of  Xorfolk,  the  Countess  of  Ormonde,  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  and  the  Countess  of  Oxford. 


Philadelphia  is  preparing  to  hold  a  sesqui-centennial 
celebration  in  1926,  in  the  form  of  an  international  ex- 
position- The  word  "sesqui"  is  Latin  for  one  and  a 
half. 


In  the  decade  from  1860  to  1870  the  population  of 
le  ccimtry  increased  from  31,443,321  to  38,558.371. 


Thomas  Lynch,  who  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Navy  when  the  personnel  was  but  8000,  has  recently 
completed  forty  years'   continuous  service. 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year, 
was  recentl)'  given  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  by  Rutgers  College. 

Lily  Elsie,  England's  most  beautiful  actress  of  a 
decade  ago,  who  retired  from  the  stage  on  her  marriage 
to  Ian  BuUough,  will  reappear  at  Daly's,  London,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  British  capital. 

Sir  James  Pennell  Redd,  former  British  ambassador 
to  Italy,  has  been  appointed  principal  English  delegate 
on  the  commission  to  confer  on  modifications  and  ad- 
ditions to  the  laws  of  war,  as  provided  by  the  Washing- 
ton Disarmament  Conference.  Sir  James  was  a  visitor 
to  this  country  in  1908. 

The  minister  from  Czechoslovakia,  M.  Stepanekovna, 
is  both  a  practical  musician  and  a  composer.  He  and 
his  sister  render  their  national  music  on  several  in- 
struments. The  minister,  who  is  greatly  interested  in 
economics  and  sociology,  has  been  sending  large  con- 
signments of  books  to  the  grade  schools  of  Prague  and 
other  Bohemian  cities. 

Claude  Raquet  Hirst,  the  painter,  is  said  to  be  tm- 
excelled  in  her  particular  metier — that  of  painting  old 
books  and  pipes.  Many  years  ago  Miss  Hirst  lent  her 
studio  to  AV.  C.  Fitler,  the  landscape  artist,  who  left 
the  studio  cluttered  with  pipes  and  books.  Miss  Hirst 
was  inspired  to  paint  a  group  of  the  untidy  land- 
scapist's  belongings,  which  sold  immediately.  Since  the 
sale  of  that  picture  Miss  Hirst  has  painted  nothing 
but  old  books  and  pipes,  and  always  on  an  eight-by-ten- 
inch  canvas.  Because  of  the  detail  in  her  work  she 
has  been  called  the  female  Harnett.  Two  years  after 
the  sale  of  her  first  meerschaum-book  still  life  Miss 
Hirst  married  the  owner  of  the  pipe. 

Major  Ora  M.  Baldinger,  who  has  been  made  per- 
sonal military  aide  to  President  Harding,  was  one  of 
the  group  of  "newsies"  whom  Mrs.  Harding  trained 
when  she  was  circulation  manager  of  her  husband's 
paper.  As  a  youngster  of  ten  the  new  aide  was  pro- 
moted to  the  inside  office  and  served  the  editor  of  the 
Marion  Star  as  confidential  messenger.  A\'hen  Mr. 
Harding  entered  politics  he  took  young  Baldinger  to 
Columbus,  where  he  was  appointed  a  page  in  the  Ohio 
senate.  Later  he  took  a  course  at  the  \"irginia  Mili- 
tary Institute  and  eventually  entered  the  army,  receiv- 
ing his  commission  in  1912.  Major  Baldinger  was  an 
instructor  in  aviation  when  he  became  an  aide  in  the 
White  House. 

Thomas  Hardy,  whose  eighty-second  birthday  was 
celebrated  on  June  2d,  still  lives  at  the  place  of  his 
birth — Dorsetshire.  He  is  reported  to  be  in  good 
health  and  it  is  certain  that  he  is  at  the  zenith  of  his 
poptilarity,  for  publishers'  statistics  show  an  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  his  book.  ilr.  Hardy  is  of 
peasant  origin,  but  never  had  to  battle  with  the  dif- 
ficulties that  usually  beset  the  path  of  poor  genius. 
His  talents  were  early  discovered  and  he  was  given  an 
excellent  education.  Strangely  enough,  it  was  not  in 
literature  that  he  first  distinguished  himself.  He 
studied  architecture  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty- 
seven  and  was  prizeman  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  in  1863.  He  began  to  write  verse  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  but  gave  up  verse  for  prose  in  1868. 
Later  he  resumed  his  poetic  studies.  Mr.  Hardy  won 
the  rare  British  honor  of  the  Order  of  Merit  in  1910. 
He  has  been  married  twice. 

E.  M.  Statler,  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  of  Ameri- 
can chains  of  hotels,  began  his  industrial  career  at  the 
age  of  nine  in  a  glass  factory,  where  his  duty  was  to 
tend  the  "glory  hole,"  a  furnace  similar  to  the  kilus 
in  pottery  works.  There  the  young  Statler  earned  50 
cents  to  90  cents  a  day  over  a  period  of  three  years  and 
helped  support  the  eight  other  members  of  his  family. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  became  a  bellboy  at  the  Mc- 
Clure  House  in  Wheeling,  where  he  received  his  first 
instructions  in  English  grammar  from  a  bartender  em- 
ployed there.  From  being  bellboy  his  rise  was  steady 
until  he  became  a  night  clerk  and  then  a  day  clerk 
at  $50  a  month.  On  this  munificent  pay  Statler  had 
contrived  to  save  enough  money  to  lease  the  billiard 
room  of  the  hotel  and  the  railroad  ticket  concession. 
About  fifteen  years  after  he  had  quit  the  "glory-  hole" 
he  was  making  between  $4000  and  $5000  a  year.  To- 
day the  Statler  Hotel  is  a  familiar  institution  in  Buf- 
falo. Cleveland.  Detroit,  St.  Louis  and  Xew  York:  and 
Boston  is  soon  to  have  a  hotel  built  on  the  principles 
of  "a  bath  with  every  room"  and  "a  guest  is  never 
wrong." 

A.  ilaurice  Low,  upon  whom  a  knighthood  has  been 
conferred  by  King  George  in  connection  w-ith  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  king's  birthday  honors,  is  a  resident 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  has  been  stationed  for 
many  years  as  a  newspaper  correspondent.  He  is  now 
the  principal  American  representative  of  the  London 
Morning  Post  and  contributes  frequently  to  British  and 
American  magazines.  Sir  Maurice  Low  was  born  in 
London  in  1860,  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, and  in  Austria,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  For  a  time  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  \\^ashington  Post  and  subsequently  was 


the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Globe. 
In  the  Spanish  war  he  was  a  newspaper  correspondent 
in  Cuba.  He  is  a  chevalier  of  the  Belgian  Order  of 
Leopold.  Sir  Maurice  Low  has  written  a  novel,  "The 
Supreme  Surrender,"  and  is  the  author  also  of  "Pro- 
tection in  the  United  States,"  ".-\  Short  History  of 
Labor  Legislation  in  Great  Britain,"  and  several  other 
political  and  economical  studies.  In  1900  he  went  to 
England  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  to 
investigate  certain  phases  of  English  labor  legislation. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  .\merican  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  and  the  American  Social  Science 
Association. 

■■* 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Dolly  Vardon. 
Dear   Dolly  !   who   does  not  recall 
The  thrilling  page  that  pictured  all 
Those  charms  that  held  our  sense  in  thrall, 

Just  as  the  artist  caught  her — 
As  down  the  English  lane  she  tripped. 
In   bowered  chintz,   hat  sideways  tipped, 
Trira-bodiced,   bright-eyed,   roguish-lipped. 

The  locksmith's  pretty  daughter. 

Sweet  fragment  of  the   Master's  art! 
O  simple  faith  !     O  rustic  heart ! 
O    maid   that   hath   no    counterpart 

In  life's  drj",  dog-eared  pages! 
Where  shall  we  find  thy  like?     Ah.  stay! 
Methinks   I   saw   her  yesterday 
In  chintz  that  flowered,  as  one  might  say. 

Perennial  for  ages. 

Her  father's  modest  cot  was  stone. 
Five  stories  high  ;  in  style  and  tone 
Composite,  and,  I  frankly  own. 

Within   its   walls   revealing 
Some  certain  novel,   strange  ideas  ; 
A   Gothic  door  with   Roman  piers. 
And  floors  removed  some  thousand  years 

From   their    Pompeian    ceiling. 

The   small   salon   where   she   received 
Was  Louis  Quatorze,  and  relieved 
By   Chinese   cabinets,   conceived 

Grotesquely  by  the  heathen ; 
The  sofas  were  a  classic  sight — 
The    Roman   bench    (sedilia   higbt)  ; 
The  chairs  were  French  in  gold  and  white, 

And    one    Elizabethan. 

And  she,  the  goddess  of  that  shrine. 
Two  ringed  fingers  placed  in  mine — 
The    stones  were   many  carats  fine. 

And  of  the   purest  water — 
Then   dropped   a   curtsey,    far  enough 
To   fairly  fill   her  cretonne  puff 
And    show    the   petticoat's    rich    stuff 

That  her  fond  parent  bought  her. 

Her  speech  was  simple  as  her  dress — 
Not  French  the  more,  but  English  less. 
She   loved;   yet   sometimes,    I    confess. 

I    scarce   could   comprehend   her. 
Her   manners   were  quite  far   from  shy: 
There  was  a  quiet  in  her  eye 
.Appalling  to  the   Hugh   who'd  try 

With  rudeness  to  offend  her. 

"But  whence."   I   cried,   "this  masquerade? 
Some   figure   for  this   night's  charade — 
A  Watteau  shepherdess  or  maid  ?" 

She  smiled  and  begged  my  pardon  : 
Why   surely  you  must  know  the  name — 
That  woman  who  was  Shakespeare's  flame 
Or    Byron's — well,   it's  all   the   same : 

•■Why.  Lord!     I'm   Dolly  Varden!" 

— Francis  Bret  Harte. 


Without  and  Within. 
My  coachman,   in  the  moonlight  there. 

Looks  through  the  side-light  of  tne  door; 
I  hear  him  with  his  brethren  swear, 

.\s    I    could   do, — only    but   more. 

Flattening  his  nose  against  the  pane. 

He   envies   me   my   brilliant  lot, 
Breathes  on  his  aching  fists  in  vain. 

And  dooms  me  to  a  place  more  hot. 

He  sees  me  in  to  supper  go, 

A   silken   wonder  by  my   side. 
Bare  arms,  bare  shoulders,  and  a  row 

Of  flounces,  for  the  door  too  wide. 

He  thinks  how  happy  is  my  arm 

'Neath  its  white-gloved  and  jeweled  load: 

And  wishes  me  some  dreadful  harm. 
Hearing  the   merr>'  corks  explode. 

Meanwhile  I  inly  curse  the  bore 
Of  hunting  still  the   same  old  coon, 

And  envy  him,  outside  the  door. 
In  golden  quiets  of  the  moon. 

The  winter  wind  is  not  so   cold 

As  the  bright  smile  he  sees  me  win, 

Nor  the  host's  oldest  wine  so  old 
As  our  poor  gabble  sour  and  thin. 

I  en\y  him  the  ungy"\*ed  prance 

With  which  his  freezing  feet  he  warms, 

.A,nd  drag  my  lady's-chains  and  dance 
The    galley-slave    of   drear>'    forms. 

Oh,   could   he  have   my  share   of  din, 

And  I  his  quiet  I — past  a  doubt 
'T   would  still  be  one  man  bored  within, 

And  just   another  bored  without. 

Nay,   when,   once  paid  my  mortal  fee. 

Some  idler  on  my  headstone  grim 
Traces   the   moss-blurred  name,    will   he 

Think  me  the  happier,  or  I  him? 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


I 


The  Chow  dynasty  in  China  began  about  twenty- 
three  years  before  the  Dorian  migration  into  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  accepted  date  of  the  latter  event  is 
1100  B.  C. 
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SICILY  TO  SARDINIA. 


D.  H.  Lawrence  Contributes  Some  Fascinating  Sketches  of 
Mediterranean  Life  and  Sea  Travel. 


A  figure  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  world  of  books 
is  D.  H.  Lawrence.  He  has  been  classified,  by  some  of 
those  who  must  classify  or  perish,  as  a  "feminist,"  a 
term  of  uncertain  significance,  but  which  seems  to 
imply  that  the  wearer  of  it  is  interested  mainly  in 
women,  or  the  feminine  movementj  or  feminine  fads 
while  the  balance  of  us  are  masculinists,  with  no  more 
interest  in  women  than  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos. 
The  truth  appears  to  be  that  Mr.  Lawrence  is  just  as 
much  interested  in  men  as  he  is  in  women,  and  that  the 
masculinists  among  us  are  at  least  as  much  interested 
in  women  as  in  men,  and  sometimes  more  so,  and  so 
the  classification  itself  falls  into  the  class  of  hollow 
forms  that  are  kept  about  the  purlieus  of  Greenwich 
\'illage  like  floats  for  a  parade,  and  meaning  little  else. 
But  if  some  of  his  verses  reek  of  sex,  his  recent  prose 
publication,  "Sea  and  Sardinia,"  discloses  him  as  a 
humanist  in  at  least  one  sense  of  the  term,  and  as  a 
naturist  almost  as  much,  although  not  quite. 

Here  is  a  delightful  travel  book,  full  of  strange  tav- 
erns and  road  adventures,  and  people — always  people. 
The  author  appears  to  love  nature  not  so  much  for  it- 
self as  for  the  setting  it  has  given  humanity.  And  no 
writer  of  the  moment  seems  to  see  humanity  closer  or 
more  vividly  or  in  more  interesting  aspects.  It  re- 
minds one  of  Borrow  more  than  a  littk,  although 
Lawrence  finds  his  gipsies  in  characters  less  vagrant. 
But  his  pages  are  filled  with  them,  and  with  fascinating 
experiences  among  inn-keepers,  stage-drivers,  sailors 
and  primitive  Italians  stranded  in  the  island  south  of 
Corsica.  To  this  island  our  author  voyages  from 
Palermo,  after  giving  us  this  composite  and  highly 
stylistic  portrait  of  some  representative  Sicilians; 

They  are  mostly  young  fellows,  going  up  the  line  to  Mes- 
sina to  their  job;  not  artizans,  lower  middle  class.  And  ex- 
temallj-,  so  like  many  any  other  clerks  and  shopkeepers,  only 
rather  more  shabby,  much  less  socially  self-conscious.  They 
are  lively,  they  throw  their  arras  round  one  another's  necks, 
they  all  but  kiss.  One  poor  chap  has  had  earache,  so  a  black 
kerchief  is  tied  round  his  face,  and  his  black  hat  is  perched 
above,  and  a  comic  sight  he  looks.  No  one  seems  to  think 
so,  however.  Yet  they  view  my  arrival  with  a  knapsack  on 
my  back  with  cold  disapprobation,  as  unseemly  as  if  I  had 
arrived  riding  on  a  pig.  I  ought  to  be  in  a  carriage,  and  the 
knapsack  ought  to  be  a  new  suitcase.  I  know  it,  but  am 
inflexible. 

That  is  how  they  are.  Each  one  thinks  he  is  as  handsome 
as  Adonis,  and  as  "fetching"  as  Don  Juan.  Extraordinary! 
At  the  same  time,  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  if  a  few  trouser- 
buttons  are  missing  or  if  a  black  ^at  perches  above  a  thick 
black  face-muffle  and  a  long  excruciated  face,  it  is  all  in  the 
course  of  nature.  They  seize  the  black-edged  one  by  the  arm, 
and  in  profound  commiseration:  "Do  you  suffer?  Are  you 
suffering  ?"   they   ask. 

And  that  also  is  how  they  are.  So  terribly  physically  all 
over  one  another.  They  pour  themselves  one  over  the  other 
like  so  much  melted  butter  over  parsnips.  They  catch  each 
other  under  the  chin,  with  a  tender  caress  of  the  hand,  and 
they  smile  with  sunny  melting  tenderness  into  each  other's 
face.  Never  in  the  world  have  I  seen  such  melting  gay 
tenderness  as  between  casual  Sicilians  on  railway  platforms, 
whether  they  be  young  lean-cheekeu  Sicnians  or  huge  stout 
Sicilians. 

There  must  be  something  curious  about  the  proximity  of  a 
volcano.  Naples  and  Catania  alike,  the  men-  are  hugely  fat, 
with  great  macaroni  paunches,  they  are  expansive  and  in  a 
perfect  drip  of  casual  affection  and  love.  But  the  Sicilians 
are  even  more  wildly  exuberant  and  fat  and  all  over  one 
another  than  the  Neapolitans.  They  never  leave  off  being 
amorously  friendly  with  almost  everybody,  emitting  relentless 
physical  familiarity  that  is  quite  bewildering  to  one  not 
brought  up  near  a  volcano. 

This  is  more  true  of  the  middle  classes  than  of  the  lower. 
The  working  men  are  perforce  ti-inner  and  less  exuberant. 
But  they  hang  together  in  clusters,  and  can  never  be  physically 
near  enough. 

Bucketing  about  the  Mediterranean  in  little  Italian 
vessels  is  a  thing  one  likes  if  one  likes  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  authors  of  travel  books  have  been  forced  into 
the  most  out-of-the-way  places  in  order  to  avoid  the 
overdone  in-the-way  places,  and  put  themselves  in  the 
path  of  strange  vicissitudes  to  give  their  readers  good 
reading.  Transit  from  Sicily  to  Sardinia  was  a  mucky 
job,  in  a  "long,  slender,  old  steamer,  with  one  funnel" 
and  a  crew  that  stood  about  like  loafers  on  a  street 
corner,  consenting  to  be  carried  and  fed,  but  apparently 
doing  little  else.     What  was  the  coal  for? 

Various  members  of  the  crew  wander  past  to  look  at  us. 
This  little  promenade  deck  is  over  the  first-class  quarters, 
full  in  the  stern.  So  we  see  first  one  heau  then  another 
come  up  the  ladder — mostly  bare  heads :  and  one  figure  after 
another  slouches  past,  smoking  a  cigarette.  All  crew.  At  last 
the  queen  bee  stops  one  of  them — it  is  what  they  are  a.i 
waiting  for,  an  opportunity  to  talk — and  asks  if  the  weird 
object  on  the  top  of  Pellegrino  is  a  ruin.  Could  there  be  a 
more  touristy  question !  No,  it  is  the  semaphore  station. 
Slap  in  the  eye  for  the  q-b !  She  doesn't  mind,  however,  and 
a  member  of  the  crew  proceeds  to  converse.  He  is  a 
weedy,  hollow-cheeked  town-product :  a  Palermitan.  He  wears 
faded  blue  overalls  and  informs  us  he  is  the  ship's  carpenter  : 
happily  unemployed  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  apparentlv,  and 
taking  it  as  rather  less  than  his  dues.  The  ship  once  did 
the  Naples-Palermo  course — a  verv  important  course — in  the 
old  days  of  the  General  Navigation  Company,  The  General 
Navigation  Company  sold  her  for  eighty  thousand  liras  years 
ago,  and  now  she  is  worth  two  million.  We  pretend  to  be- 
lieve :  but  I  make  a  poor  show.  I  am  thoroughly  sick  to 
death  of  the  sound  of  liras.  No  man  can  overhear  ten  woros 
of  Italian  today  without  two  thousand  or  two  million  or  ten 
or  twenty  or  two  liras  flying  like  \'enomous  mosouitoes  round 
his  ears.  Liras — liras — liras — nothing  else.  Romantic,  poetic, 
cypress-and-orange-tree  Italy  is  gone.  Remains  an  Italy 
smothered  in  the  filthy  smother  of  innumerable  Lira  notes: 
ragged,  unsavory  paper  money  so  thick  upon  the  air  that  one 


breathes  it  like  some  greasy  fog.  Behind  this  greasy  fog  some 
people  may  still  see  the  Italian  sun.  I  find  it  hard  work. 
Through  this  murk  of  Liras  you  peer  at  Michael  Angelo  and 
at  Botticelli  and  the  rest,  and  see  tnem  all  as  through  a  glass, 
darkly.  For  heavy  around  you  is  Italy's  after-the-war  at- 
mosphere, darkly  pressing  you,  squeezing  vou,  milling  you  into 
dirty  paper  notes.  King  Harry  was  lucky  that  they  only 
wanted  to  coin  him  into  gold.  Italy  wants  to  mill  you  into 
filthy  paper  Liras. 

There  was  a  stop  of  the  greasy  little  steamer  at 
Trapani;  Trapani  of  the  Crusaders,  and  hence  of  tra- 
ditional interest  and  by  rights  some  romantic  charm. 
But  here  is  *  realistic  sketch  of  Trapani  today,  and 
perhaps  if  we  only  knew  it,  the  place  has  changed  but 
little  since  the  Crusaders  stopped  there  on  their  way 
to  the  East  and  the  Holy  Land,  so  long  ago: 

We  looked  at  the  cakes — ^Jieavy  and  wan  they  appeared  to 
our  sea-rolled  stomachs.  So  we  strolled  into  a  main  street, 
dark  and  dank  like  a  sewer.  A  tram  bumped  to  a  standstill, 
as  if  now  at  last  was  the  end  of  the  world.  Children  coming 
from  school  ecstatically  ran  at  our  heels,  with  bated  breath, 
to  hear  the  vocal  horrors  of  our  foreign  speech.  We  turned 
down  a  dark  side  alley,  about  forty  paces  deep :  and  were  on 
the  northern  bay,  and  on  a  black  stench  that  seemed  like  the 
perpetual  sewer,  a  bank  of  mud. 

So  we  got  to  the  end  of  the  black  main  street,  and  turned 
in  haste  to  the  sun.  Ah — in  a  moment  we  were  in  it.  There 
rose  the  palms,  there  lay  our  ship  in  the  shining,  curving  basin 
— and  there  focused  the  sun,  so  that  in  a  moment  we  were 
drunk  or  dazed  by  it.  Dazed.  We  sat  on  an  iron  seat  in  the 
rubbish-desolate,   sun-stricken   avenue. 

A  ragged  and  dirty  girl  was  nursing  a  fat  and  moist  and 
immovable  baby  and  tending  to  a  grimy  fat  infant  boy.  She 
stood  a  j'ard  away  and  gazed  at  us  as  one  would  gaze  at  a 
pig  one  was  going  to  buy.  She  came  nearer,  and  examined 
the  q-b.  I  had  my  big  hat  down  over  my  eyes.  But  no,  she 
had  taken  her  seat  at  my  side,  and  poked  her  face  right 
under  my  hat  brim,  so  that  her  towzled  hair  touched  me,  and 
I  thought  she  would  kiss  me.  But  again  no.  With  her  breath 
on  my  cheek  she  only  gazed  on  my  face  as  if  it  were  a  wax 
mystery.      I   got  up   hastily. 

"Too  much  for  me,"  said  I  to  the  q-b. 

She  laughed,  and  asked  what  the  baby  was  called.  The 
baby  was  called  Beppina,  as  most  babies  are. 

Driven  forth,  we  wandered  down  the  desolate  avenue  of 
shade  and  sun  towards  the  ship,  and  turned  once  more  into 
the  town.  We  had  not  been  on  shore  more  than  ten  minutes 
This  time  we  went  to  the  right,  and  found  more  shops.  The 
streets  were  dark  and  sunless  and  cold.  And  Trapani  seemed 
to  me  to  sell  only  t\vo  commodities :  cured  rabbit  skins  and 
cat-skins,  and  great,  hideous,  modern  bedspread  arrangements 
of  heavy  flowered  silk  and  fabulous  price.  They  seem  to 
think  nothing  of  thousands  of  liras,   in  Trapani. 

Changes  wrought  in  people  by  the  vast  disturbance 
and  misinterpreted  phenomena  of  the  war  appear  in  this 
outlandish  place,  and  serve  to  show  how  very  general 
are  the  weaknesses  of  humanity.  The  luxury  of  in- 
sulting people  is  one  that  in  Italy  has  almost  been 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  art_,  but  it  seems  to  have 
derived  fresh  license  from  the  sickness  of  the  world. 
A  traveler  may  well  utter  such  complaint  as  this: 

Cakes  one  dared  not  buy,  after  looknng  at  them.  But  we 
found  macaroon  biscuits,  and  a  sort  of  flat  nlaster-casts  of 
the  Infant  Jesus  under  a  dove,  of  which  we  bought  two. 
The  q-b  ate  her  macaroon  biscuits  all  through  the  streets, 
and  we  went  towards  the  ship.  The  fat  boatman  hailed  us 
to  take  us  back.  It  was  just  about  eight  yards  of  water  to 
row,  the  ship  being  moored  on  the  quay :  one  could  have 
jumped  it.  I  gave  the  fat  boatman,  two  liras,  two  francs.  He 
immediately  put  on  the  socialist-workman  indignation,  and 
thrust  the  note  back  at  me.  Sixty  centimes  more  !  The  fee 
was  thirteen  sous  each  way !  In  Venice  or  Syracuse  it  would 
be  two  sous.  I  looked  at  him  and  gave  him  the  money  and 
said:  "Per  Dio,  we  are  in  Trapani !"  He  muttered  back 
something  about  foreigners.  But  the  hateful,  unmanly  in- 
solence of  these  lords  of  toil,  now  they  have  their  various 
"unions"  behind  them  and  their  "rights"  as  working  men, 
sends  my  blood  black.  They  are  ordinary  men  no  more  :  the 
human,  happy  Italian  is  most  marvelously  vanished.  New 
honors  come  upon  them,  etc.  The  dignit\"  of  human  labor  is 
on  its  hind  legs,  busily  giving  every  poor  innocent  who  isn't 
ready  for  it  a   kick  in  the  mouth. 

But,  once  more  in  parenthesis,  let  me  remind  myself  that 
it  is  our  own  English  fault.  We  have  slobbered  about  the 
nobility  of  toil,  till  at  last  the  nobles  naturally  insist  on 
eating  the  cake.  And  more  than  that,  we  have  set  forth, 
politically,  on  such  a  high  and  Galahad  quest  of  holy  liberty, 
and  been  caught  so  shamelessly  filling  our  pockets,  that  no 
wonder  the  naive  and  idealistic  south  turns  us  down  with  a 
bang. 

However,  after  enough  and  perhaps  more  than 
enough  of  the  sea,  our  travelers  reached  the  enchanted 
island  for  which  they  had  set  out,  there  to  encounter 
small  adventure  sufficient  to  fill  a  cyclopaedia  of  unim- 
portant information,  among  which  are  recurrent  con- 
tacts with  interesting  specimens  of  the  human  breed. 
It  is  like  visiting  the  Zoo  and  seeing  the  animals  fed — 
all  the  various  species  with  their  various  ways  and 
habits  of  ingestion.  Here  is  a  sample,  from  the  town 
of  Mandas: 

And  they  fell  on  their  soup.  And  never,  from  among  the 
steam,  have  I  heard  a  more  joyful  trio  of  soup-swilkering. 
They  sucked  it  from  their  spoons  with  long,  gusto-rich  sucks. 
The  maialino  was  the  treble — he  trilled  his  soup  into  his 
mouth  with  a  swift,  sucking  vibration,  interrupted  bv  bits  of 
cabbage,  which  made  the  lamp  start  to  dither  again.  Black- 
cap was  the  baritone ;  good,  rolling  spoon-sucks.  And  the 
one  in  spectacles  was  the  bass:  he  gave  sudden  deep  gulps. 
.\ll  was  led  by  the  long  trilling  of  the  maialino.  men  sud- 
denly, to  vary  matters,  he  cocked  up  his  spoon  in  one  hand, 
chewed  a  mouthful  of  bread  and  swallowed  it  down  with  a 
smack-smack-smack!  of  his  tongue  against  his  palate.  As 
children  we  used  to  call  this  "clapping." 

"Mother,  she's  clapping !"  I  would  yell  with  anger,  against 
my  sister.     The  German  word  is  schmatzen. 

So  the  uiaialino  clapped  like  a  pair  of  cymbals,  while  bari- 
tone and  the  bass  rolled  on.  Then  in  chimed  the  swift  bright 
treble. 

At  this  rate,  however,  the  soup  did  not  last  long.  Arrived 
the  beefsteaks  of  pork.  .A.nd  now  the  trio  was  a  trio  of  Cas- 
tanet smacks  and  cymbal  claps.  Triumphantly  the  maialino 
looked    around.      He    out-smacked    all. 

And  here  is  a  line  of  thought  to  which  one  may  be 
driven  by  such  horrors: 

The  workman's  International  movement  will  finally  break 
the  flow  towards  cosmopolitanism  and  world-assimilation,  and 
suddenly  in  a  crash  the  world  will  fly  back  into  intense  sepa- 


rations. The  moment  has  come  when  America,  that  exti-emist 
in  world-assimilation  and  world-oneness,  is  reacting  into  vio- 
lent egocentricity,  a  truly  Amerindian  ego centri city.  As  sure 
as  fate  we  are  on  the  brink  of  an  American  empire. 

For  myself,  I  am  glad.  I  am  glad  that  the  era  of  love  and 
oneness  is  over:  hateful  homogeneous  world-oneness.  I  am 
glad  that  Russia  flies  back  into  savage  Russianism,  Scythism, 
savagely  self-pivoting,  i  am  glad  that  America  is  doing  the 
same.  I  shall  be  glad  when  men  hate  their  common, 
world-ahke  clothes,  when  they  tear  them  up  and  clothe  them- 
selves fiercely  for  distinction,  savage  distinction,  savage  dis- 
tinction against  the  rest  of  the  creeping  world  :  when  America 
kicks  the  billy-cock  and  the  collar-and-tie  into  limbo,  and 
takes  to  her  own  national  costume:  when  men  fiercely  react 
against  looking  all  alike  and  being  all  alike,  and  betake  them- 
selves   into    vivid    clan    or    nation-distinctions. 

The  era  of  love  and  oneness  is  over.  The  era  of  world- 
alike  should  be  at  an  end.  The  other  tide  has  set  in.  Men 
will  set  their  bonnets  at  one  anoti-er  now,  and  fight  them- 
selves into  separation  and  sharp  distinction.  The  day  of 
peace  and  oneness  is  over,  the  day  of  the  great  fight  into 
multifariousness  is  at  hand.  Hasten  the  dav.  and  save  us 
from  proletarian  homogeneity  and  khaki  all-alikeness. 

I  love  my  indomitable  coarse  men  from  mountain  Sardinia, 
for  their  stocking-caps  and  their  splendid,  animal-bright 
stupidity.  If  only  the  last  wave  of  all-alikeness  won't  wash 
those   superb   crests,   those   caps,   away. 

Sorgono  is  a  beautiful  place  in  the  sun,  with  one  inn, 
and  that  so  refreshingly  bad  that  it  is  almost  worth  a 
chapter  in  itself.  One  of  the  best  things  about  travel 
books  is  that  you  don't  have  to  suffer  while  reading 
them  what  the  author  suffered  while  writing  them. 
Vicarious  sufferings  are  pleasant,  which  mav  explain 
human  sacrifice.  In  this  case  everything  appears  to 
have  been  suffered  that  can  be,  and  some  things  seen 
that  elsewhere  can  not  be,  and  perhaps  this  particular 
picture  is  one: 

In  dithers  a  candle,  and  an  elderly,  bearded  man  in  gold- 
colored  corduroys,  and  an  amazing  object  on  a  long,  long 
spear.  He  put  the  candle  on  the  mantel-ledge,  and  crouched 
at  the  side  of  the  fire,  arranging  the  oak-roots.  He  peered 
strangely  and  fixedly  in  the  fire.  And  he  held  up  the  speared 
object  before   our   faces. 

It  was  a  kid  that  he  had  come  to  roast.  But  it  was  a  kid 
opened  out,  made  quite  flat,  and  speared  like  a  flat  fan  on  a 
long  iron  stalk.  It  was  a  really  curious  sight.  And  it  must 
have  taken  some  doing.  The  whole  of  the  skinned  kid  was 
there,  the  head  curled  in  against  a  shoulder,  the  stubby  cut 
ears,  the  eyes,  the  teeth,  the  few  hairs  of  the  nostrils  :  and 
the  feet  curled  curiously  round,  like  an  animal  that  puts  its 
fore-paw  over  its  ducked  head;  and  the  hind-legs  twisted 
indescribably  up ;  and  all  skewered  flat-wise  upon  the  long 
iron  rod,  so  that  it  was  a  complete  flat  pattern.  It  reminded 
me  intensely  of  those  distorted,  slim-limbed,  do"-like  animal^ 
which  figure  on  the  old  Lombard  ornaments,  distorted  and 
curiously  infolded  upon  themselves.  Celtic  illuminations  also 
have  these   distorted,   involuted  creatures. 

We  asked  him  if  the  kid  was  for  the  evening  meal — and 
he  said  it  was.  It  w^ould  be  good!  And  he  said  yes,  and 
looked  with  chagrin  at  the  bit  of  ash  on  the  meat,  where  it 
had  slipped.  It  is  a  point  of  honor  that  it  should  never 
touch  the  ash.  Did  they  do  all  their  meat  this  way?  He 
said  they  did.  And  wasn't  it  difficult  to  put  the  kid  thus  on 
the  iron  rod?  He  said  it  was  not  easv,  and  he  eyed  the  joint 
closely,  and  felt  one  of  the  forelegs,  and  muttered  that  was 
not  fi.xed  properly. 

He  spoke  with  a  very  soft  mutter,  hard  to  catch,  and  side- 
ways, never  to  us  direct.  But  his  manner  was  gentle,  soft, 
muttering,  reticent,  sensitive.  He  asked  us  where  we  came 
from,  and  where  we  were  going:  always  in  his  soft  mutter. 
And  what  nation  were  we,  were  we  French  ?  Then  he  went 
on  to  say  there  was  a  war — but  he  thought  it  was  finished. 
There  was  a  war  because  the  Austrians  wanted  to  come  into 
Italy  again.  But  the  French  and  the  English  came  to  help 
Italy.  A  lot  of  Sardinians  had  gone  to  it.  But  let  us  hope 
it  is  all  finished.  He  thought  it  was — young  men  of  Sorgono 
had  been  killed.     He  hoped  it  was  finished. 

Then  he  reached  for  the  candle  and  peered  at  the  kid.  It 
was  evident  he  was  born  the  roaster.  He  held  the  candle 
and  looked  for  a  long  time  at  the  sizzling  side  of  the  meat, 
as  if  he  would  read  portents.  Then  he  held  his  spit  to  the 
fire  again.  And  it  was  as  if  time  immemorial  were  roasting 
itself  another  meal.     I  sat  holding  the  candle. 

This  is  an  interesting  picture,  and  charming  in  its 
way,  and  if  one  likes  the  mode  of  life  that  brings 
such  pictures  up,  no  doubt  charm  may  be  found  in  that. 
We  find  such  descriptions  preferable  to  the  reality,  and 
when  presented  with  the  virile  style  and  fresh,  crisp 
diction  and  phrasing  and  the  penetrating  insight  and 
discrimination  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  they  are  fascinating 
and  pleasing.  Let  us  present  one  more,  touched  with 
real  traveler's  vision: 

There  is  nothing  to  see  in  Nuoro  :  which,  to  tell  the  truth, 
is  always  a  relief.  Sights  are  an  irritating  bore.  Thank  heaven 
there  isn't  a  bit  of  Perugino  or  anything  Pisan  in  the  place: 
that  I  know  of.  Happy  is  the  town  that  has  nothing  to  show. 
What  a  lot  of  stunts  and  affectations  it  saves!  Life  is  then 
life,  not  museum- stuffing.  One  could  saunter  along  the 
rather  inert,  narrow,  Monday-morning  street,  and  see  the 
women  having  a  bit  of  a  gossip,  and  see  an  old  crone  with 
a  basket  of  bread  on  her  head,  and  see  the  unwilling  ones 
hanging  back  from  work,  and  the  whole  current  of  industry 
disinclined  to  flow.  Life  is  life  and  things  are  things.  I  am 
sick  of  gaping  things,  even  Peruginos.  I  have  had  my  thrills 
from  Carpaccio  and  Botticelli.  But  now  I've  had  enough.  But 
I  can  always  look  an  old,  gray-bearded  peasant  in  his  earthy 
white  drawers  and  his  black  waist-frill,  wearing  no  coat  or 
over-garment,  but  just  crooking  along  beside  his  little  ox- 
wagon.     I   am   sick   of  "things."  even   Perugino. 

One  can  hardly  spend  a  more  diverting  hour  or  two 
than  in  skimming  through  this  book,  and  in  wondering 
what  the  crazy  illustrations  are  for — page  color  cuts 
in  the  crude  forms  that  have  been  adopted  to  conceal 
the  lack  of  art,  wherein  a  hooded  Ku  Klucker  may  he 
seen  riding  a  maroon  horse  through  a  grove  of  pur|)lc 
trees  against  a  lemon  yellow  sky :  the  drawing  as  bad 
as  the  color,  and  looking  like  overlaid  cut-outs  by  chil- 
dren of  six  years. 

Sea  and  Sardinia.  By  D.  H.  Lawrence.  New 
York:  Thomas  Seltzer;  $5. 


The  fiuance  commission  of  the  Genoa  Conference  has 
declared  that  gold  is  the  only  possible  common  mone- 
tary standard,  and  that  European  countries  must  agree 
to  adopt   it. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  June  1",  1922,  were  $146,100,000;  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $134,- 
000,000;   an  increase  of  $12,100,000. 


The  security'  markets  have  reached  a  point 
where  it  is  difficult  for  the  one  who  did  not 
purchase  a  liberal  supply  of  speculative  and 
investment  stocks  around  the  low  points  of 
last  fall  to  obtain  a  good  yield  on  his  money, 
with  safety  and  with  good  prospects  of  profit. 
Some  high-priced  speculative  favorites — and 
some  of  them  were  not  high-priced  when  they 
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started — have  already  advanced  fiftj'  points 
and  more  from  the  low  levels  of  last  autumn. 
To  one  who  has  watched  the  slow  advance 
from  day  to  day,  without  checking  up  the 
high  record  prices  so  far  established  this  year 
against  the  low  records  of  1921,  this  is  rather 
startling  information ;  but  a  glance  at  the 
leading  paragraph,  under  "Wall  Street  Point- 
ers" will  reveal  the  broad  advances  scored  by 
a  number  of  issues,  saj-s  Forbes  Afaga::ine. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  point  out  a 
means  by  which  the  investor  with  speculative 
intentions  may  purchase  a  few  non-dividend- 
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paying  stocks  with  good  speculative  possibili- 
ties and,  at  the  same  time,  obtain  a  jneld  of 
better  than  5  per  cent,  while  holding  for 
higher  prices.  The  means  is,  of  course,  that 
greatest  ally  of  the  speculative  investor — di- 
versification. To  demonstrate  how  this  may 
be  done,  there  is  listed  here  a  diversified 
group  of  ten  stocks,  three  of  which  are  non- 
diWdend  payers,  two  public  utility  stocks, 
three  railroad  stocks,  one  steel,   one  leather, 
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and  one  copper  stock.  Ten  shares  of  each 
may  be  bought  for  a  total  of  $6440,  on  which 
annual  diWdends  would  amoxmt  to  $350,  or 
5.4  per  cenL  on  the  total  investment.  Should 
all  the  non-dividend  paying  stocks  resume 
payments,  the  j-ield  would  be  largely  in- 
creased, along  with  enhancement  of  quoted 
values. 

.\llis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company 
turns  out  a  variety'  of  hj^draulic  and  marine 
raachinerj-,  along  with  farm  tractors  and  elec- 
trical equipment,  and  a  widely  diversified  list 
of  machine  products.  Its  output  of  mining 
pumps  and  machinery-  is  likely  to  be  favor- 
ably affected  b\'  resumption  at  the  copper 
mines  and  general  improvement  in  all 
branches  of  the  mining  industrj'-  The  com- 
pany has  developed  a  good,  steady  earning 
power  in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and,  al- 
though the  common  di\-idend  is  barely  being 
covered  at  present,  orders  on  the  books  are 
picking  up  and  the  outlook  is  for  several 
years  of  good  business.  The  company  has  no 
funded  debt,  and  there  is  but  $16,500,000  7 
per  cent,  cumulative  preferred  stock  ahead  of 
the  $25,770,750  common. 

Atchison  maj'^  probably  be  rated  as  Amer- 
ica's premier  railroad  stock  investment.  The 
road's  di\ndend  policy  has  been  conservative, 
with  the  result  that  its  propertj-  has  never 
been  skimped  as  to  maintenance  or  improve- 
ments. Its  earnings  made  a  very  good  com- 
parison with  those  of  other  standard  roads 
during  the  to'ing  period  of  high  costs  and 
low  revenues  which  led  to  government  opera- 
tion of  the  nation's  transportation  systems. 
If  it  is  true,  as  many  good  judges  of  the 
railroad  outlook  declare,  that  the  roads  are 
about  to  enter  a  period  of  great  prosperit>'. 
it  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  the  dividend 
on  Atchison  increased  to  at  least  7  per  cent. 
— and  perhaps  even  8  per  cent. — within  the 
ne."rt  two  years. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  common  is  not  only 
earning  enough  to  resume  common  dividends, 
but  it  is  to  the  road's  distinct  advantage  to 
do  so,  for  the  reason  that  the  legal  status  of 
its  bonds  depends  on  payments  on  the  com- 
mon stock  this  year.  The  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  Baltimore  S:  Ohio  situation  has 
been  the  very  large  gains  in  freight  revenue. 
During  the  war  much  freight  that  would  nor- 
mally have  gone  over  the  B.  &:  O.  was  di- 
verted to  other  roads  by  those  in  control  of 
operations  of  the  national  system.  That  this 
traffic  has  swung  back  to  the  B.  &  O.  and  now 
appears  to  be  in  even  larger  volume  than  be- 
fore the  war  is  a  most  favorable  develop- 
ment. The  common  stock  has  prospects  of 
getting  back  to  pre-war  levels ;  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  from  1907  to  1914,  inclusive, 
B.  &  O.  common  paid  6  per  cent  annually, 
and  sold  between  Ih  and  122. 

Bethlehem  Steel  "B"  was  the  only  one  of 
the  listed  junior  steels  to  show  dividends 
earned  in  1921.  To  that  distinction  must  now 
be  added  the  advantage  of  a  supply  of  do- 
mestic iron  ore  and  an  expansion  in  its  ter- 
ritor>-  accomplished  through  the  consolidation 
with  Lackawanna  Steel  which  only  awaits 
government  sanction  for  its  consummation. 
Moreover,  Lackawanna's  unusually  small  pro- 
portion of  funded  debt  will  ser\-e,  in  the 
combined  capitalization  of  the  merged  con- 
cerns, to  offset  Bethlehem's  hea\-j-  total  of 
fixed-interest  obligations.  With  prosperity- 
ahead  for  the  steel  industrj*,  Bethlehem  Steel 
"B's''  dividend  looks  safe  for  several  years 
to  come. 

Central  Leather  may  never  get  back  to  war- 
time high  levels,  but  the  stock  is  undoubtedly 
cheap  at  current  levels.  The  leather  industr>- 
was  hard  hit  by  the  deflationary  price  move- 
ment, and  it  has  been  very  slow  to  recover. 
But  recoverj-  has  set  in  and  is  proceeding  at 
an  orderly  pace.  An  important  company  in 
an  important  industry-.  Central  Leather's 
earning  power  should  gradually  recuperate  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  give  the  common  stock 
a  quoted  value  considerably  above  current 
levels. 


Kennecott  Copper  is  probably  nearer  to 
dividend  resumption  than  any  of  the  non- 
dividend  stocks  in  the  group.  Kennecott's 
strong  point  is  its  diversified  holdings  of 
stocks  in  other  important  copper-producing 
companies,  among  which  are  Utah  Copper, 
Mother  Lode,  and  Braden.  With  copper  metal 
back  close  to  the  14-cent  level,  and  appar- 
ently headed  higher,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  a  conser\-ative  management  should 
much  longer  withhold  pajTnents  to  stock- 
holders. 

North  American  Company  is  a  holding  com- 
pany, controlling  such  important  public  utility 
corporations  as  the  Milwaukee  Light,  Heat  & 
Traction  Company,  the  Wisconsin  Gas  & 
Electric  Company,  and  the  Cleveland  Electric 
Illuminating  Company.  Its  earning  power 
has  recuperated  rapidly  within  the  last  year 
or  two,  in  response  to  a  general  lowering  of 
costs  and  upward  rate  adjustments  in  various 
territories.  Current  earnings  are  estimated 
at  around  $12  a  share,  while  diWdends  have 
recently  been  raised  to  $5  a  share  annually. 
K  higher  di\-idend  rate  and  a  proportionate 
advance  in  the  stock  is  an  attractive  possi- 
bilit>'  of  the  future. 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  ope- 
rates one  of  the  largest  aggregations  of  pub- 
lic utility'  properties  in  the  United  States,  lo- 
cated on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Its  operations 
have  been  steadily  expanding  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  at  a  price  to  yield  better  than 
7  per  cent,  this  stock  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing bargains  of  the  public  utilit\'  list. 

Southern  Pacific  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
standard  rails  to  hold  for  a  long  pull,  for  the 
reason  that  it  runs  through  a  territon.-  still 
in  process  of  development  and  growth.  Its 
terminal  problems  have  been  much  easier  of 
solution  than  those  of  old-line  rails  in  the 
East,  and  its  potential  traffic  growth  can  only 
be  guessed.  At  a  price  to  >neld  SYz  per  cent.. 
Southern  Pacific  is  verj'  attractive  to  the  in- 
vestor as  well  as  to  the  speculator  intending 
to  hold  for  appreciation  in  quoted  values. 

It  is  significant  that  Westinghouse  Electric 
is  now  selling  at  the  highest  price  reached 
since  the  war  market  of  1916.  There  are 
probably   two   reasons    for   this.      One   is   that 
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stability'  o£  earnings  has  given  the  stock  an 
investment  rating  which  has  necessitated  a 
downward  re\ision  of  the  jdeld  to  be  obtained. 
The  other  is  that  the  enormous  growth  in  the 
demand  for  the  radio  receiving  sets  that  it 
manufactures  promises  to  add  materially  to 
earnings  over  the  next  year  or  two.  .\s  a 
radio  speculation.  Westinghouse  is  probably 
entitled   to   leadership  in  the  group  of  stocks 
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known  to  be  benefiting  from  the  expansion  of 

the  new  industrj'. 


The  Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  has  been  appointed  transfer  agent  of 
the  voting  trust  certificates  of  the  Interna- 
tional Railway  Company. 


the  four  brotherhoods,  which  have  never 
been  reduced  from  war-time  rates,  will  have 
to  come  down.  The  brotherhoods  are  so  en- 
riched, so  entrenched  financially,  that  they 
can  make  a  very  stiff  fight  against  any  reduc- 
tion, but  the  reduction  must  come.  Public 
opinion  is  demanding  it,  and  no  man,  or  set 
of  men,  in  the  United  States  can  go  contrary' 
to  public  opinion.  All  ordinarj'  unskilled 
labor  on  the  roads  is  now,  according  to  the 
labor  commissioners,  still  receiving  better 
wages  than  the  same  class  of  labor  in  other 
fields.  When  the  wages  of  the  four  brother- 
hoods are  veduced,  even  further  reductions 
can   be  made  in   freight  rates. 

None  of  these  things  are,  of  themselves, 
going  to  create  an  immediate  demand  for 
commodities.  This  demand  is  something  dis- 
tinct from  prices.  For  instance,  after  the 
war,  demand  outran  supph',  at  the  highest 
prices  ever  known  for  similar  commodities. 
This  demand  finally  wore  itself  out.  The 
buying  public  became  as  apathetic  as  it  had 
formerly  been  enthusiastic.  For  years,  busi- 
ness upon  all  stock  exchanges  was  light.  Re- 
cently there  has  been  a  very  decided  upward 
movement.  The  volume  of  business  done  in 
stocks  has  been  unprecedented  and  prices 
have  advanced  beyond  any  one's  expectation. 

There  is  an  improvement  in  trade  condi- 
tions, but  no  man  can  say  when  there  will  be 
just  as  startling  a  trade  revival  as  there  has 
been  in  the  stock  market.  It  will  come  in 
time.  No  one  can  tell  why  or  when.  De- 
mand will  exceed  supply  and  prices  will  ad- 
vance. The  prices  of  some  commodities  are 
already  advancing.  As  prices  advance,  people 
will  run  over  themselves  to  buy  on  a  rising 
market,  when  they  can  not  be  persuaded  or 
cajoled  into  buying  on  a  falling  market.  In 
the  first  instance,  they  try  to  head  off  high 
prices.  In  the  second  they  refrain  from  buj'- 
ing,  hoping  to  reap  still  better  bargains. 


Demand  for  funds  for  legitimate  enter- 
prises continues  slack,  consequently  interest 
rates  are  still  low.     They  will  remain  so  until 
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there  is  a  general  awakening  of  the  business 
world  more  pronounced  than  anj-thing  yet  in 
sight.  The  recent  cut  in  railroad  rates  should 
be  of  great  benefit  to  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers, says  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Los  Angeles  in  its  monthly 
letter. 

The  reduction  of  wages  of  some  four  hun- 
dred thousand  employees  will  enable  the  rail- 
roads, in  part  at  least,  to  meet  the  cut  in 
their  revenues.  Of  course,  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  when   the   w-ages   of  the   members   of 


The  offering  of  $422,500  Logan  Municipal 
Irrigation  District,  Logan  County,  Colorado, 
serial  6  per  cent,  bonds  is  being  made  by  the 
Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  in  de- 
nominations of  $500  to  yield  6  J4  per  cent. 
These  bonds  are  exempt  from  Federal  in- 
come taxes.  These  are  old  seasoned  bonds, 
the  unmatured  portion  of  $468,000  issued  in 
1911.  They  are  a  prior  tax  Hen  concurrent 
with  other  general  taxes,  ranking  ahead  of 
mortgages  and  other  private  liens.  There  are 
13.725  acres  of  irrigated  lands,  all  under  cul- 
tivation, directly  taxed  for  payment  of  these 
bonds.  The  resident  population  within  the 
district  is  approximately  3600.  The  average 
value  per  acre  is  $125.  Taxes  for  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  of  bonds  are  levied 
by  the  county  commissioners  and  are  col- 
lected by  the  county  treasurer  at  the  same 
time  and  together  with  state,  county,  and 
school  taxes.  The  Great  Western  Sugar 
Company    in   -1921    paid    $652,092    to    growers 


for  beets  from  10,091  acres  tributary  to  their 
delivery  stations   within  the   Logan  district. 

Most  people  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
twenty  years  ago  interest  rates  on  government 
bonds  and  other  high-grade  issues  were  2^ 
per  cent,  to  3^4   per  cent. 

Standard  3J^  per  cent,  railroad  bonds  like 
those  of  the  New  York  Central,  for  example, 
commanded  premiums  as  high  as  15  per  cent, 
above  par,  say  Bond  &  Goodwin  &  Tucker  in 
their  monthly  letter.  That  was  the  top  of  a 
long  upward  swing,  Shortlj-  afterward  began 
the  inevitable  downward  swing,  which  reached 
its  limits  of  low  prices  and  high  yields  about 
two  years  ago.  Economists  say  we  are  now 
in  the  beginning  of  another  long  upward 
swing  (subject,  of  course,  to  occasional  mar- 
ket fluctuations),  and  how  far  this  will  go 
toward  the  standards  of  twenty  years  ago  no 
one  can  tell. 

Students  of  economic  conditions  in  Europe 
state  that  affairs  are  improving  more  rapidly 
than  most  people  in  this  country  imagine.  The 
newspapers,  of  course,  are  filled  with  the 
political  fomentations,  and  tend  to  give  the 
impression  that  everj-thing  over  there  is  in  a 
state  of  chaos ;  but  underneath  the  surface, 
basic  conditions  are  gradually  righting  them- 
selves. The  people  throughout  Central  Eu- 
rope are  at  work,  producing  more  than  they 
consume,  and  extensive  trade  conditions  with 
all  parts  of  the  world  are  being  rapidly  re- 
established. 

In  the  United  States  people  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  all  signs  are  pointing  to  a 
marked    industrial    revival. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  actual  security  buyers. 
Many  of  these  buyers  have  been  developed 
since  the  war,  and  thus  far  have  shown  only 
a  small  part  of  their  ultimate  buying  power. 
It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  the  recently 
developed  buying  movement  will  gather  force 
and  momentum  as  business  confidence  in- 
creases and  that  the  demand  for  the  more 
desirable  securities  will  be  such  as  to  further 
materially  increase  prices  and  cut  down  the 
yields.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  investor 
whose  funds  permit  the  purchase  of  any  of 
the  sound,  long-terra  or  non-callable,  high- 
yield     securities     which     are     still     available. 


praised  at  approixmately  $570,000.  or  two  and 
one  fourth  times  the  amount  of  these  bonds. 
About  600  acres  of  this  land  are  situated  near 


The  William  R.  Staats  Company  is  offering 
$250,000  Austin  Brothers  Association  first 
(closed)  mortgage  7  per  cent,  sinking  fund 
gold  bonds,  price  98  and  interest  to  jield 
over  7.25  per  cent.  The  company  agrees  to 
pay  the  2  per  cent,  normal  Federal  income 
tax.     These  bonds  are  due  Februarj'   1,   1932. 

These  bonds  will  constitute,  in  the  opinion 
of  counsel,  a  first  (closed)  mortgage  on  over 
3L500  acres  of  land  in  Utah  County,  Utah; 
Caribou  and  Bannock  counties,  Idaho ;  Uinta 
County,  Wyoming,  and  Elko  County,  Nevada, 
which    property    has    been    conservatively    ap- 


fr? 


Safe  Investments 

Our  list  of  securities 
will  aid  you  in  planning 
the  investment  of  July 
funds.  It  represents  our 
35  years  of  experience  in 
selecting  municipal,  cor- 
poration and  first  mort- 
gage farm  land  bonds 
which  offer  the  highest 
interest  rate  consistent 
with  excellent  security. 

Call  or  write  for  this  list,  or  telephone 
Kearny  301. 

WM.R.  STAATS  CO. 

EnMuhe-J  1SS7 
AlexanderBldg.,  Montgomery  St.,  cor.  of  Bush 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Keamy  301 
LOS  ANGELES  S.AN  DIECO  PASADENA 


The  Business  History 
of  America 

The  man  who  has  followed  the  market  on 
the  leading  stocks  and  bonds  of  this  country 
has  read  the  true  business  history  of  America. 

The  movement  on  the  market  of  the  stocks 
or  bonds  of  various  businesses  conforms  to  the 
trend  of  prevailing  conditions.  Every  business 
man  should  follow  the  market  applying  the 
facts  gained  to  the  operation  of  his  own 
business. 

One  of  the  functions  of  Sutro  investment 
service  is  to  supply  San  Francisco  business 
men  with  such  market  information.  Our  com- 
plete chronological  and  statistical  files,  together 
with  a  fast  private  wire  to  Eastern  centers  and 
Canada,  keep  reliable  and  timely  information 
before  you  at  all  times. 

There  are  other  features  to  our  complete 
service  to  the  investor  which  are  at  your  com- 
mand. Our  representatives  and  executives  are 
glad  to  supply  information  by  personal  inter- 
view's. 

SUTRO  &  CO. 

ESTABUSHED  1858 

410    MONTGOMERY    STREET 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 
Direct  Wires  to  All  Eastern  Centers  and  Canada 

Send  for  copy  of  our  Invator'i  Manual  containing  the  essential 
data  for  your  use  regarding  issues  listed  on  recognized  Exchanges. 
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Bonds  of 
Integrity 

Bonds,  like  men,  possess  charac- 
ter. Certain  issues,  for  example, 
command  respect  by  reason  of 
their  high  moral  integritj-.  They 
meet  every  obligation  on  the 
appointed  day.  They  fulfill  every 
promise;  they  live  up  to  everj' 
expectation.  They  are  known 
and  sought  for  their  eminent 
merit. 

Conservative-minded  investors 
recognize  the  excellent  character 
of  bonds  sponsored  by  Elyth, 
Witter  &  Co.  They  respect  the 
standards  by  which  we  establish 
the  permanent  safety  of  every 
issue  which  bears  our  recom- 
mendation. 

Whether  you  invest  frequently 
or  occasionally,  you  can  select 
from  our  well-balanced  list  of 
offerings  bonds  of  excellent  char- 
acter to  meet  your  investment 
needs.  Let  us  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  our  securities. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  the  high 
order  of  service  we  render  our 
clients. 


Blyth.  Witter.  &  Co. 

Merchants  Exchange 
San  Francisco 


THE    ARGONAUT 


June  24,  1922. 


S:;  It  Lake  City  and  are  suitable  for  subdi- 
vision and  sale  in  small  parcels  for  intensive 
farming,  while  over  8000  acres  are  ranches 
comprising  irrigated  bottom  lands  upon  which 
is  produced  all  the  hay  and  alfalfa  for  the 
ranching  operations. 

The  bonds  will  be  a  direct  obligation  and 
the  only  mortgage  indebtedness  of  the  Austin 
Brothers  Association,  which  shows  total  as- 
sets as  established  by  independent  auditors, 
after  giving  effect  to  land  valuations  by  our 
appiajsers  and  to  the  current  financing,  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,100,000,  or  $4400  per  $1000  bond. 
The  company  covenants  to  maintain  quick 
assets  at  all  times  during  the  life  of  these 
bonds  in  an  amount  equal  to  all  its  indebted- 
ness, including  bonds  outstanding. 

The  business  of  this  company  is  essentially 
the  growing  and  feeding  of  sheep  and  cattle 
and  was  started  about  thirty-four  j-ears  ago 
by  individuals  who  are  still  associated  in  the 
management.  On  account  of  the  unusually 
high  quality  maintained,  the  company's  live- 
stock has  become  widely  and  favorably  known 
ai.d  it  has  been  possible  to  market  same  at 
Particularly  attractive  prices. 

Average  annual  net  earnings  applicable  to 
bond  interest  for  the  ten-year  period  ended 
September  30,  1921.  with  a  much  smaller  capi- 
tal than  at  present,  and  including  heavy  losses 
in  the  years  1920  and  1921.  due  to  shrinkage 
in  values  of  livestock  and  wool  inventories, 
were  $40,823.93,  or  two  and  one-third  times 
annual  interest  charges  on  these  bonds. 
These  figures  represent  actual  earnings  from 
operations  and  do  not  include  appreciation  in 
values  of  land  and  livestock  or  other  assets. 
Due  to  the  present  increase  in  capital  invest- 
,nent  and  to  other  factors,  net  earnings  in 
normal  years  hereafter  should  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $75,000,  or  over  four  and  one- 
fourth  times  annual  interest  charges  on  these 
bends.  

A  new  issue  of  $95,000  City  of  Dinuba, 
California,  S'/i  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  due 
serially  from  June  1,  1923,  to  June  1,  1954, 
is  being  offered  by  the  Freeman,  Smith  & 
Camp  Company.  The  issue  is  tax  exempt  in 
California  and  exempt  from  all  Federal  in- 
come  taxes. 

Dinuba  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
Tulare  County,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
Santa  Fe  railroads,  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
rich  farming  and  fruit  section,  midway  be- 
tween Fresno  and  Visalia.  The  tributary 
country  is  intensively  farmed,  is  in  a  high 
state  of  development  and  the  farms  «re  well 
improved. 

Dinuba  is  a  well-built,  modern  city,  with 
three  banks  with  aggregate  deposits  of 
$2,306,000,  municipal  waterworks,  electric 
lights,  paved  streets,  good  schools,  churches 
and  homes,   several  large  packing  plants,   etc. 


On  November  6,  1792,  Dumouriez  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  Jemappes,  an  event  which 
led  to  the  annexation  of  Belgium  to  the 
French  Empire,  says  the  New  York  Tribune. 
In  1911  this  event  was  commemorated  by  the 
erection  of  a  granite  obelisk  surmounted  by  a 
gilded  bronze  cock,  over  three  meters  high. 
On  August  23,  1914,  the  Germans  threw 
down  the  symbolical  bird.  On  May  21st  last 
the  Gallic  cock  was  restored  to  its  former 
place,  the  occasion  being  marked  with  a  joy- 
ous  festival. 
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IRRIGATION  DISTRICTS 
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Specialists  in  Safety 


Anglo  London  Paris  Company 

One  Sanaome  Street       San  Francisco 
Phone  Kearny  5600 


BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


One  feels  quite  a  thrill  of  intrepidity  in 
reviewing  Mr.  Hewlett's  new  essays,  after 
reading  his  caustic  comment  on  reviewers  in 
his  preface,  "On  Oneself."  Still,  though  he 
berates  the  user  of  easy  platitudes,  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  belong  to  the  more  dis- 
criminating variety — "discerning"  is  Mr. 
Hewlett's  word — for  whom  he  has  a  word  of 
praise.  The  "chuckle-headed  reviewer,"  whom 
Mr.  Hewlett  scores  so  unmercifully,  regretted 
that  our  author's  latest  was  a  departure  from 
his  early  metier — the  mediseval  romantic  sort 
of  thing.  For  our  part,  we  are  in  no  danger 
of  repeating  that  blunder.  We  confess  to 
liking  the  late  Hewlett  style  and  subj  ect  a 
long  sight  better  than  we  ever  did  the  early 
mediaeval  manner.  In  fact,  so  delightful  a 
book  is  "IViltshire  Essays"  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press)  that  one  must  keep  a  weather 
eye  out  to  guard  against  the  platitudes  and 
rhapsodies  that  Mr.  Hewlett  so  dislikes.  Our 
enjoyment  of  these  leafy,  sweet-smelling, 
breezy,  and  so  restful  glimpses  of  English 
countryside  has  been  so  great  that  we  would 
fain  not  criticize  at  all,  but  merely  revel  in 
the  delights  that  Mr.  Hewlett  has  unrolled 
before  our,  at  first,  incredulous  eyes.  Is  it 
possible  that  anything  so  quiet,  so  almost 
happy,  exists  anywhere  in  the  world  in  these 
crazy  Bolshevik  times?  One  hopes  that  this 
time  Mr.  Hewlett  is  not  romancing.  If  rural 
England  is  what  he  says  it  is,  there  is  yet  I 
hope  for  the  world.  Still,  Mr.  Hewlett  de- 
mands discrimination  and  discernment,  and 
we  are  going  to  give  it  to  him. 

In  the  first  place,  Maurice  Hewlett  is  a 
charming  essayist.  Since  he  has  outgrown  or 
cast  off  the  quaint  abstruseness  that  used  to 
make  reading  his  romances  a  tedious  job  to 
any  but  the  enthusiast  for  archaisms,  his  style 
has  become  a  pellucid  joy  forever.  That 
means  that  rereading  is  as  enjoyable  as  the 
first  experience ;  and  that  one  can  browse 
slowly,  even  sleep'ily,  over  it  with  a  sort  of 
quiet  intense  pleasure.  "Wiltshire  Essays" 
are  not  to  be  undertaken  or  read  quickly. 
To  enjoy  them  fully  one  must  have  time  to 
visualize,  to  smell,  feel,  and  be  in  fancy 
where  Mr.  Hewlett  is  in  fact.  If  you  haven't 
time  for  this  adventure  in  imagination,  you 
can  only  superficially  enjoy  the  essays  as  a 
piece  of  exquisite  writing.  Even  that  pleasure 
should  not  be  ignored,  but  where  Mr.  Hew- 
lett's essays  differ  from  other  well-written 
specimens  of  the  genre  is  that  he  has  lived 
his  essays,  not  merely  written  them  :  and  you 
must  live  them,  not  merely  read  them. 
"Wiltshire  Essays"  is  one  of  the  sincerest 
books  of  the  century. 

I  have  referred  to  "Wiltshire  Essays"  as 
something  of  a  revelation  with  respect  to 
rural  English  conditions.  Reading  them,  one 
acquires  a  new  respect  for  the  English  peas- 
ant— who,  according  to  Mr.  Hewlett,  is  as 
nearly  a  straight  descendant  of  the  British 
aborigines  as  it  is  possible  for  a  race  to  be. 
Our  admiration  for  them  is  akin  to  that  felt 
for  the  American  Indian  before  he  was  cor- 
rupted by  our  coming.  However,  the  ancient 
Briton  and  his  descendants  throughout  the 
centuries  have  not  been  corrupted  by  any- 
thing. He  seems  to  be  fairly  incorruptible. 
Now  this  is  where  we  are  going  to  discrimi- 
natie.  Mr.  Hewlett  is  a  remarkably  sympa- 
thetic chronicler,  but  we  think  he  is  biased. 
In  fact,  he  is  not  logical.  For,  as  an  example 
of  the  incorruptibility  of  their  race,  he  ex- 
ploits the  fact  that  the  peasant  woman  re- 
tains an  unembittered  attitude  toward  life — 
whatever  her  vicissitudes — and  that  the  peas- 
ant may  sow  his  wild  oats,  but  that  he  never, 
in  our  sense,  "goes  to  the  dogs."  In  our 
opinion  these  interesting  facts  are  simply  due 
to  peasant  stolidity — to  the  fact  already 
quoted  that  this  race  is  directly  descended 
from  prehistoric  man  (though  how  any  of 
us  escape  that  heritage  is  something  of  a 
mystery)  and  is  actually  closer  to  animal  ex- 
istence than  are  the  more  sophisticated  mod- 
ern races.  However,  if  Mr.  Hewlett  argues 
that  that  is  their  peculiar  merit,  we  have 
nothing  further  to  say.  For  certainly  the 
races  who  have  got  farthest  away  from  their 
prehistoric  ancestry  have  nothing  half  so  at 
tractive  to  offer.  R.  G. 


Notes  ol  Books  and  Authors. 
The  l^ope  has  written  an  essay  on  mountain 
climbing  which  will  be  published  in  book 
form  in  English  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin.  The 
English  publisher  received  the  manuscript 
through  Cardinal  Gasquet. 

In  Berlin  it  is  rumored  among  the  gossips 
that  large  parts  of  the  memoirs  of  the  ex- 
Crown  Prince  were  written  by  Karl  Rosner. 
the  war  correspondent  of  the  Berliner  Lokal- 
auzeigcr. 

Rider  Haggard  has  a  new  Ijook  out,  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.  It  is  a 
story  of  Norman  England  and  is  said  to  faith- 
fully recreate  the   England  of  1066. 

H.  G.  Wells  claims  that  he  owes  his  career 
to  poor  health.  He  was  the  son  of  a  small 
tradesman  and  actually  was  himself  a  hosier's 
apprentice,  "if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact 
that    my    health    failed,"    Mr.    Wells   has    said 


in  reference  to  his  start  in  life,  "probably  I 
should  now  be  the  proprietor  of  a  little  busi- 
ness over  the  door  of  which  would  be  in- 
scribed 'Herbert  G.  Wells,  Cash  Draper.'  " 

Rudyard  Kipling  has  a  Browningesque 
taste  in  seasons.  Spring  is  his  favorite.  He 
usually  spends  it  at  Batemans,  his  500-acre 
farm  on  the  Sussex  Downs.  He  puts  in  three 
hours  writing  every  morning  in  his  study  up 
among  the  gables  of  the  rambling  old  Eliza- 
bethan house.  But  his  afternoons  are  devoted 
to  farm  management. 

The  reader  who  is  not  a  scholar,  but  who 
has  an  intelligent  interest  in  scholarly  sub- 
jects will  welcome  the  news  that  Sir  James  G. 
Frazer's  encyclopedic  work  on  folklore, 
"Golden  Bough,"  is  to  be  issued  in  an 
abridged  single-volume  edition  this  fall.  Folk 
lorists  and  anthropologists  regard  "Golden 
Bough"  as  their  standard  work. 

On  June  9th  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  pub- 
lished George  Santayana's  "Soliloquies  in 
England  and  Later  Soliloquies";  a  new  vol- 
ume of  poems  by  Olive  Tilford  Dargan,  called 
"Lute  and  Furrow";  "Signs  of  Sanity,"  by 
Stewart  Paton.  lecturer  on  neuro-biologj-  at 
Princeton  University  and  on  psychiatry  at 
Columbia  University;  "The  Direction  of  Hu- 
man Evolution,"  by  Professor  Edwin  Grant 
Conkiin,  first  published  in  1921,  and  now  re- 
issued with  a  new  preface  by  the  author ; 
and  a  volume  of  sixteen  modern  one-act  plays, 
selected  and  edited  by  B.  Roland  Lewis,  head 
of  the  department  of  English  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of   Utah. 

"Broken  Stowage,"  by  David  W.  Bone, 
which  has  just  been  published  by  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.,  is  a  collection  of  sea  yarns,  es- 
says, and  sketches,  by  the  author  of  that 
classic  of  the  sailing  ship.  "The  Brass- 
bounder,"  also  a  Dutton  book.  The  title 
"Broken  Stowage"  is  taken  from  the  sea- 
man's term  for  the  small  packages  which  are 
used  to  fill  up  the  odd  corners  of  the  cargo 
of  a  sea-going  ship — and  is  indicative  of  the 
humor  and  pathos,  the  good  and  bad  fortune, 
and  the  varied  experiences  on  sea  and  in  port 
which  have  gone  into  the  making  of  the  book. 

To  those  who  respond  to  the  magic  of  Bret 
Harte's  name  it  will  be  of  interest  to  hear  that 
the  Stockton  (California)  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  prepared  a  large  map  of  the  land  in 
which  Bret  Harte  lived,  and  of  which  he 
wrote.  Illustrations  and  quotations  from  the 
authorized  editions  of  his  works,  which  are 
published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
are  shown  on  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
actual  places  he  wrote  about  can  be  instantly 
identified.  Many  tourists  will  benefit  this 
summer  by  this  opportunity  to  become  even 
more  closely  acquainted  with  the  country 
which,  it  might  almost  be  said,  was  first  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States  by  Bret  Harte. 

Two  of  the  Pulitzer  prizes  in  American  let- 
ters for  the  year  1921  were  awarded  to  Mac- 
millan  authors.  The  prize  of  $1000  for  the 
best  volume  of  verse  published  in  1921  was 
received  by  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  for 
his  "Collected  Poems."  The  prize  of  $1000 
for  the  best  biography  teaching  patriotic  and 
unselfish  service  to  the  people  was  awarded 
to  Hamlin  Garland  for  his  "  Uaughter  of  the 
Middle  Border,"  which  completes  the  story  of 
the  life  of  Mr.  Garland's  parents,  and  with 
his  earlier  volume,  "A  Son  of  the  Middle 
Border,"  forms  a  remarkable  record  of  the 
intimate  social  history  of  midland  America 
from  the  end  of  the  civil  war  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  war. 

The  Nobel  Prize  Address,  delivered  by  Max 
Planck  before  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  "The  Origin  and  Development  of 
the  Quantum  Theory."  has  been  translated  and 
will  be  published,  probably  next  month,  by  the 
O.xford  University  Press  American  Branch. 

R.  Thurston  Hopkins,  whose  ramblings 
through  the  Hardy  country  have  just  appeared 
in  his  new  book,  "Thomas  Hardy's  Dorset" 
(.A,ppleton).  claims  a  picturesque  ancestry. 
His  mother's  family  were  Irish,  while  his 
father's  were  English  gipsies.  He  says:  "My 
father  was  the  last  of  a  very  ancient  family 
of  gipsy  horsebreeders,  who  settled  in  East 
Anglia,  and  my  immersion  in  the  secrets  and 
strange  ways  of  strange  people  must  account 
for  my  unquenchable  love  of  the  'wind  upon 
the  heath'  combined  with  an  almost  equal 
love  for  every  vagrant  and  vagabond  I  meet 
on   the  road." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  surmises  as  to 
'the  origin  of  William  Sidney  Porter's  famous 
pen  name,  "O.  Henry,"  is  as  follows:  In  a 
biographical  article  on  O.  Henry  in  the  Na- 
tion in  1918,  the  author,  a  Professor  Smith, 
suggested  Porter's  pseudonym  had  been  in- 
spired by  the  author  of  several  standard  phar- 
maceutical works.  Professor  Smith's  original 
surmise  has  been  given  considerable  sub- 
stantiation through  his  receipt  of  a  book  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1858  and  entitled  "Traite 
Practique  d'Analyse  Chimique  des  Eaux  Min- 
erales,  Potables  et  Economiques."  It  is  writ- 
ten by   "Ossian   Henry  pere  et  Ossian   Henry 
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fils."  On  the  back  of  the  book,  however,  the 
combined  names  of  the  authors  appear  only 
as  "O.  Henry,'*  and  in  the  second  chapter 
alone  the  name  "O.  Henry"  occurs  twenty- 
four  times  as  the  author  or  authors  of  phar- 
maceutical articles.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  short  story  writer  was  a  drug  clerk 
in  North  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Ohio,  that  he 
necessarily  had  a  copy  of  the  "United  States 
Dispensatory"  always  by  him,  and  that  the 
name  "O.  Henry"  appears  in  the  "Dispensa- 
tory" (just  as  it  appears  in  the  ".\nalyse 
Chimique")  as  the  originator  of  some  of  the 
commonest  prescriptions,  the  conclusion,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Smith,  is  irresistible  that  the 
French  pharmacist  furnished  the  now  famous 
pen    name. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Th«  Dark  House. 

Miss  Wylie,  author  of  "The  Dark  House," 
is  one  of  the  group  of  really  serious  young 
English  writers  whose  books,  whatever  their 
individual  failings,  are  sincere.  This  school, 
of  which  Sheila  Kaye  Smith  is  a  member, 
and  which  for  some  reason  seems  to  run 
largely  to  women,  is  not  so  much  marked  by 
cleverness  or  startling  originality  as  by  seri- 
ousness and  thoughtfulness.  Their  books  are 
refreshing  reading  as  an  occasional  oasis  of 
sincerity  in  vast  stretches  of  sandy  mirage. 

"The  Dark  House"  harks  back  to  the 
standard  type  of  English  novel  that  records 
the  life  of  a  man  from  infancy  to  maturity — 
type  of  so  many  of  Dickens'  and  the  other 
Victorian  writers'  and  in  fact  of  the  first 
English  novels — Fielding's.  These  biograph- 
ical novels  are  always  about  unusual  persons, 
and  Robert  Stonehouse,  Miss  Wylie's  hero,  is 
no  exception.  It  is  a  powerful  story  that  is 
at  once  poignant  and  a  little  cynical. 

The  Dahk  House.  By  I.  A.  R.  Wylie.  New 
York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 


Plots  and  Personalities. 

To  label  a  book  "psychological"  is  to  rele- 
gate it  to  a  corner  for  specialists  only,  and 
that  is  just  what  ought  not  to  be  done  to 
"Plots  and  Personalities."  Although  theo- 
retically this  book  is  even  more  special  than 
the  usual  popular  psychology-,  since  it  is 
research  in  the  field  of  creative  fiction,  it  is 
nevertheless  far  more  readable  than  most  in- 
quiries into  the  workings  of  the  human  mind. 

Dr.  Slosson's  point  of  departure  was  the 
use  of  newspaper  "personals"  as  imagination 
tests  after  the  fashion  of  the  intelligence 
tests  of  Binet  and  others.  People  with  a 
hobby  for  this  sort  of  thing  will  find  the  "per- 
sonals" game  both  novel  and  instructive.     But 


it  does  seem  a  bit  unfair  to  your  unsuspecting 
guests  to  take  the  measure  of  their  fancy  in 
this  fashion.  .  Imagination,  like  humor,  is  a 
sine  qiia  non  for  which  one  politely  gives 
everybody  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  The 
writer,  incipient  and  arrived,  will  regard 
"Plots  and  Personalities"  as  a  regular  treas- 
ure trove,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  one 
interested  intelligently  in  literature  will  be 
attracted  to  this  analysis  of  the  imaginative 
faculty. 

Plots  xso  Personalities.  By  Edwin  E.  Slos- 
son  and  June  E.  Downey.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Company;    51./5. 


Some  Political  Ideas  andPereons. 

Essays  are  quite  the  fashion.  Mr.  John 
Bailey,  literary  critic  of  the  London  Tiuies, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  of  English  essayists, 
has  just  published  his  first  volume  on  a  polit- 
ical subject — "Some  Political  Ideas  and  Per- 
sons." Though  political  in  flavor,  Mr.  Bailey's 
book  has  its  literary  leanings.  He  leads  off 
with  a  critical  discussion  of  Lytton  Strachey's 
"Queen  Victoria"  and  himself  writes  a  very 
authentic  study  of  that  much  written  about 
queen.  The  four  stages  of  Disraeli's  political 
career  are  considered  in  turn  and  with  refer- 
ence to  Buckle's  great  work  on  Dizzy.  Bio- 
graphical chapters  on  several  British  states- 
men are  interesting  because  of  their  freshness 
of  treatment,  and  the  book  concludes  with 
half  a  dozen  essays  on  general  subjects  of 
national  and  international  interest. 

Some  Political  1de.\s  axd  Persons.  By  John 
Bailey.     New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 


Terribly  Intimate  Portraits. 
Something  new  in  the  way  of  parodies  has 
been  perpetrated  by  Noel  Coward  in  "Ter- 
ribly Intimate  Portraits."  Mr.  Coward  has 
taken  his  cue  from  the  epidemic  of  memoirs 
and  journals   from   which   we   have   been   suf- 
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fering,  and  has  written  in  addition  to  "My 
American  Diary"  a  number  of  burlesque 
memoirs  that  are  reminiscent  of  Beerbohm's 
parody  novels.  Mr.  Coward  is  a  very  catholic 
historian.  His  terribly  intimate  portraits 
range  from  historic  mistresses  to  American 
senators — a  fact  that  indicates  his  versatility 
only  when  one  remembers  that  lives  of  his- 
toric court  beauties  are  usually  written  by 
women  and  those  of  latter-day  politicians  by 
their  press  agents. 

One  of  the  most  hilarious  features  of  the 
book  is  the  illustrations.  Any  one  whose  aes- 
thetic nerve  has  been  irritated  and  his  humor- 
ous nerve  titilated  by  the  invariably  ugly 
likenesses  that  accompany  the  lives  of  great 
beauties  will  appreciate  these  awful  portraits. 
Either  our  ancestors  were  a  very  much  politer 
race  than  we  in  recording  each  other's 
physical  attributes  or  they  had  a  strangely 
different  taste.  True,  our  newspapers  invari- 
ably refer  to  the  beautiful  Mrs.  X  and  the 
lovely  daughter  of  So-and-So,  but  our  biog- 
raphers have  broken  away  from  the  eu- 
phemistic tradition  and  ser\'e  each  other  up 
with  a  candor  only  equaled  by  one's  glass  in 
the  early  morning.  Lorn  MacNaughton,  Mr. 
Coward's  illustrator,  has  taken  a  lot  off  our 
chest  with  those  execrable  portraits,  and  Mr. 
Coward  should  be  given  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
relieving  all  our  feelings  concerning  the  pub- 
lished diary  stuff  as  well  as  the  historic  and 
modern  memoir.  "Terribly  Intimate  Por- 
traits" should  make  excellent  summer  reading. 

Terribly  Intimate  Portraits.  By  Noel  Cow- 
New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright;  $2. 
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Evtryday  Uaea  of  English. 
A  useful  desk  book  for  the  office  is  "Every- 
day Uses  of  English,"  by  Maurice  H.  Weseen. 
The  first  half  of  Professor  Weseen's  book  is 
devoted  to  business  English — letters  of  com- 
plaint and  adjustment,  sales,  applications, 
inquiry,  acknowledgment,  etc.,  and  business 
reports.  The  latter  half  is  a  regulation 
rhetoric,  dealing  with  paragraph  writing, 
manuscript  preparation,  word  study,  punctua- 
tion, etc.  The  books  will  make  a  good  text 
for  school  and  college  courses  in  business 
English  and  is  a  concise  handbook  for  the 
business  office. 

Everyday  Uses  of  English,  By  Maurice  H. 
Weseen.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany;   $2. 

4** 

A  Test  for  Dr.  Elnateln. 

The  next  solar  eclipse  will  occur  on  Sep- 
tember 27th  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
most  countries  will  send  missions  to  study  the 
phenomenon,  which,  according  to  M.  Lucien 
Chassaigne,  writing  in  Le  Journal,  will  assume 
particular  importance  this  year.  It  is  hoped 
to  make  measurements  and  experiments  that 
will  perhaps  definitely  determine  the  value  of 
the  famous  Einstein  theories.  And  then  the 
whole  system  of  the  universe  is  at  stake, 
the  whole  conception  of  modern  mechanics 
may  become  questionable,  says  the  New  York 
Tribune. 

Einstein  affirms,  contrary  to  the  generally 
accepted  thesis,  that  there  is  no  ether — that 
is  to  say,  no  material  medium  to  transmit 
light  rays,  and  that  neither  space  nor  time 
has  an  absolute  value.  He  arrives  at  these 
conclusions  only  with  the  aid  of  long  and 
complicated  calculations  which  mathematicians 
alone  are  able  to  contest  or  admit.  And  con- 
troversy has  not  been  wanting. 

But  Dr.  Einstein,  after  five  years  of  battles 
in  the  domain  of  theory,  in  1915  wanted  to 
give  experimental  proof  of  the  solidity  of  his 
ideas,  however  revolutionary  they  might  ap- 
pear. "If  luminous  energj'  emitted  by  a  star 
has  weight."  he  said,  "it  must  be  deviated, 
attracted  when  passing  in  the  field  of  gravi- 
tation  (i.  e.,   near  the  sun.)" 

Demonstration  of  this,  unfortunately,  is  not 
at  the  constant  demand  of  men.  True,  there 
was  in  August,  1915,  an  eclipse  visible  on  the 
coasts  of  Africa  and  of  Spain,  but  there  was 
also  the  war,  which  turned  away  the  initiative. 
Einstein  has  designated  a  few  stars  which, 
according  to  him,  would  find  themselves  on 
the  photographic  plates  at  angular  distances 
from  the  verge  of  the  sun,  other  than  New- 
ton's law  permitted  to  foresee,  and  he  had 
indicated  the  differences  that  ought  to  be 
verified.  The  Royal  Society,  despite  the  un- 
favorable circumstances,  sent  an  astronomer 
to  Sfax,  a  seaport  town  of  Tunis,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Gabes.  His  implements  were,  however, 
not  sufficient,  the  atmosphere  was  foggy — in 
short,  the  plates  obtained  did  not  permit  a 
sufficient  verification. 

Dr.  Einstein  has  so  far  not  yet  finally  de- 
cided whether  he  will  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  Holland  government  to  take  part  in  an 
expedition  for  the  observation  of  the  solar 
eclipse,  going  to  the  Christmas  Islands,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

■^•» 

Arthur  Machen,  writes  Paul  Jordan  Smith 
in  the  Wave,  looks  like  a  very  handsome  and 
much  idealized  Dr.  Johnson — a  part,  by  the 
way,  which  he  was  called  upon  to  act  some 
time  ago  during  the  Johnsonian  festivities  in 
London — united  to  the  courtliness  and  hospi- 
tality of  a  before-the -war  Virginia  gentleman. 
Catholic,  urbane,  with  a  delightful  sense  of 
humor,  he  combines  the  qualities  of  an  Ana- 
tole  France  and  an  English  aristocrat. 
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Ntw  Books  Received. 
Some    Political    Ideas  and    Persons.      Bv   John 
Bailey.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 
Political  essays. 

The  Foktnightly  Club.  By  Horace  G.  Hutch- 
inson.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $5. 

Philosophical  debates  among  the  members  of  the 
Fortnightly  Club. 

Some  Revolutions  and  Other  Diplomatic  Ex- 
periences. By  the  late  Sir  Henry  G.  Elliot. 
New   York:    E.   P.    Dutton   &   Co.;    $7. 

Reminiscences- 

Chaos  or  Cosmos.  By  Edgar  L.  Heermance. 
New  York:   E.   P.  Dutton   S:  Co.;   $3. 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  universe. 

Aspects  of  Americanization.  By  Edward  Hale 
Bierstadt-  Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company; 
$2. 

Sareel,      By    Edith   Dart.      New    York:   Boni    & 
Liveright;  $2. 
A  novel. 

Terribly  Intimate  Portilmts.    By  Noel  Coward. 
New    York:    Boni   &   Liveright;   $2. 
Burlesque  memoirs. 

The    Private    Diaries    of    the    Empress    Marie 
Louise.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $3. 
Journals  of  the  wife  of  Napoleon. 

The  Queen  of  Sheba,     By  Phinneas  A.  Crutch. 
New  York:  G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2.50. 
Satire. 

The  Industrial.  Code.  By  \V.  Jett  Lauck  and 
Claude    S.    Watts.      New   York:    Funk   &   Wagnalls 

Company;    $4. 
Economics. 

Smell,  Taste,  and  .-Vllied  Senses  in  the  Ver- 
tebrates. By  G.  H.  Parker.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott    Company;    $2.50. 

ilonographs  on  experimental  science. - 

Seizer  of   Eagles.      By   James  Willard    Schultz. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;   $1.75. 
An  Indian  story  by  an  old  frontiersman. 

Society  and  Its  Problems.  By  Grove  Samuel 
Dow.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company; 
$2.75. 

An  introduction   to   the  principles  of  sociology*. 

Hyakunin-Isshu.  Translated  by  Clay  Mat- 
Cauley.     Yokohama:   Kelly  &  Walsh,  Ltd.;  $2. 

Single  songs  of  a  hundred  poets  and  the  domi- 
nant  note   of   the   law. 

Wiltshire  Essays.  By  Maurice  Hewlett.  Ox- 
ford   University   Press. 


Handkerchiefs  originated  in  Italy,  whence 
they  gradually  spread  over  Europe.  At  first 
all  shapes  and  sizes  were  used.  It  was  Marie 
Antoinette  who  set  the  fashion  for  square 
handkerchiefs. 
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'THE  CIRCLE." 


Such  a  large  number  of  people  have  read 
Maugham's  sardonicallj'  brilliant  play  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  theatre-going  public 
knows  to  what  point  the  circle  had  slowly 
revolved  when  the  family  history  of  the  luck- 
less Champion-Cheneys  began  to  repeat  itself. 
Reading  the  play,  however,  seems  to  whet  the 
appetite  to  see  it.  The  play  of  character  upon 
character,  the  curious  inter-relations  of  the 
oddly-assorted  group,  the  sardonic  observation 
by  Lady  Kitty's  deeply-wronged  husband, 
which  is  shared  by  the  spectator,  the  tone  of 
worldly  cynicism  colored  by  the  bitter  humor 
of  the  man  who  was  capable  of  writing  "The 
Moon  and  Sixpence,"  the  profound  interest 
of  the  situation,  the  worldly  ease  with  which 
it  is  met  by  all  save  Lady  Kitty's  son  and  her 
elderly  possessor,  and  the  corroding  wit  of 
the  dialogue  unite  in  making  the  play  a  piece 
of  unusually  telling  dramatic  situations. 

Here  are  two  triangular  groups:  the  one 
young,  the  other  elderly.  Both  belong  to  the 
proudest,  most  exclusive,  most  approachable, 
■most  easy-going,  most  conservative,  most 
luxurious  aristocracy  in  Europe.  Position  in 
the  hill-top  classes  of  England  is  such  a  privi- 
lege, the  life  is  so  carefully  laid  out  for  the 
ritual  of  pleasure,  the  free-masonry  between 
the  privileged  members  of  this  sacredly 
guarded  enclosure  is  so  absolute  that  once 
possession  has  been  enjoyed  it  is  a  tragedy  to 
lose  it.  It  clings  to  its  possessors  like  fangs 
into  flesh,  and  tears  and  rends  when  severance 
comes. 

In  "The  Circle,"  however,  Somerset 
Maugham  shows  how,  in  the  face  of  admo- 
nition, pleas,  and  a  horrible  example,  the  most 
powerful  force  in  nature  conquers,  for  the 
human  heart  will  have  its  way. 

The  romanticist  will  take  little  satisfaction 
from  observing  how  completely  the  forces  of 
undisciplined  love  rule  in  "The  Circle,"  un- 
less he  can  throw  aside  sentiment  and  view 
with  detached  satiric  interest  the  disportings 
of  lovers  defying  society. 

One  thrill  we  enjoyed,  however;  the  mo- 
ment when  the  lovers,  smashing  all  privilege 
with  reckless  hands,  sped  away  in  each  other's 
arms  through  the  night.  It  was  a  lawless 
thrill,  carefully  worked  up  by  the  keenly  per- 
ceptive author,  who  yielded  us  that  and  sev- 
eral other  moments  in  which  to  give  our- 
selves  over  to   sentiment. 

The  play  is  full  of  intensely  interesting 
situations,  but  they  are  handled  by  a  master 
of  technique  with  an  avoidance  of  stereotype, 
a  keen  perception  of  the  satiric,  and  an  un- 
conventionality  in  the  colloquialism  of  the 
characters  which  is  highly  stimulating. 

It  is  always  a  godsend  to  find  meaty  roles 
for  skilled  and  well-known  players  whose  time 
for  playing  a  part  in  the  drama  of  youth  is 
over,  and  it  was  excellent  business  on  the 
part  of  an  astute  management  to  put  forward 
two  such  well-known  figures  as  those  of  Mrs. 
Leslie  Carter  and  John  Drew. 


Besides  these  two  outstanding  figures  the 
nine  or  ten  characters  are  represented  in  first- 
class  style  by  a  very  well-balanced  and  care- 
fully  selected  company. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  is  the  personage  in  the 
play  exciting  the  most  interested  anticipation. 
That  is  probably  why  Lord  Porteous  was  so 
ungallant  as  to  enter  the  Champion-Cheney 
portal  preceding  his  fair  companion  ;  this  al- 
lowing Mrs.  Carter  the  more  effective  and 
more  eagerly  applauded  entrance. 

Mrs.  Carter  is  fairly  dazzling  in  the  dis- 
play of  the  sumptuous  harness  of  a  decayed 
belle  hanging  on  desperately  to  the  vain 
gauds  of  a  past  beauty,  and  in  the  opulence 
of  snow-white  and  richly-jeweled  arms, 
bosom,  and  shoulders.  Facial  beauty  was 
never  her  strong  point,  but.  nevertheless,  she 
was  alwaj^s  an  eye-absorbing  figure  on  the 
stage,  and  has  not  lost  the  gift.  The  criante 
costumes  she  wears  are  most  carefully  se- 
lected, but  the  first  one  is  a  hummer,  and 
shows  that  the  lady  possesses  a  sense  of 
humor,  even  if  nothing  else  did.  Especially 
about  the  skirt  and  the  covering  of  her  legs 
and  feet  did  Lady  Kitty  indicate  that  she  be- 
lunged  to  the  ranks  of  ladies  whose  clothes 
must  draw  the  excited  observation  their 
charms  no  longer  awake. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  Mrs.  Carter  has  been 
much  admired  and  praised  for  delineation  of 
Lady  Kitty  become  a  painted,  dyed,  lip- 
sticked  and  bedizened  near-sexagenarian. 
But.  excellent  business  though  it  was  to 
choose  her  for  the  role,  highly  entertaining 
though  she  succeeds  in  making  Lady  Kitty  to 
a  thoroughly  amused  and  probably  generally 
approving  audience,  to  my  mind  she  does  not 
present  the  Lady  Kitty  created  by  Maugham. 
We  will  put  aside  the  thought  of  petiteness 
suggested  by  Lady  Kitty's  characteristic  name, 
for  height  is  an  accident,  and  can  not  be 
altered  by  stage  make-up.  But  Lady  Cath- 
erine Champion-Cheney  had  been  born  and 
lived  an  aristocrat.  Being  battered  around 
in  shady  European  society  composed  of 
dcclassees  and  their  disreputable  companions 
had  stripped  Lady  Kitty  of  some  of  her 
patrician  aura.  Her  fastidiousness  was  gone, 
her  thoughts  and  ideas  sullied,  but  the  care- 
fully inculcated  manners  of  the  highly  placed 
are  like  a  skin,  and  not  easily  shed.  Mrs.  Car- 
ter's Lady  Kitty  did  not  suggest  the  former 
elegante,  but  a  low-born  woman  endeavoring. 
by  being  prononce  in  appearance,  dress,  and 
demeanor  to  convince  those  around  her  that 
she  was  in  her  natural  entourage.  She  even 
put  more  than  a  touch  of  caricature  in  the 
portrait,  so  that  the  character  was,  most  of 
the  time,  incongruous  with  the  atmosphere  of 
genuine  drawing-room  comedy. 

Thus  Lady  Kitty,  instead  of  being  a  long 
faded,  but  still  well-bred  beauty  of  a  past  day 
whose  mind  and  heart  had  deteriorated  with 
her  fading  person,  and  in  whom  draggled 
ethics  and  besmirched  morals  showed  too 
plainly  in  the  discourse  of  a  woman  whose 
life  had  developed  shallowness,  insincerity, 
and  inconsequence,  was  become,  well,  ap- 
proximately a  figure  of  fun. 

Maugham's  Lady  Kitty  was  real,  but  Mrs. 
Carter's  was  an  amusing  burlesque  ;  and  not  a 
burlesque  of  a  deteriorated  aristocrat,  but  of  a 
robustly  assertive  woman  risen  from  the 
people  to  the  uncertain  eminence  occupied  by 
the  still  tolerated  mistress  of  a  wealthy  noble- 
man. No  doubt  Mrs.  Carter  wished  to  point 
the  -contrast  between  the  two  women,  but  in 
burlesquing  the  character  she  rather  missed 
the  cue. 

Betty  Linley  was  as  delicately  restrained  in 
her  depiction  of  the  character  of  Elizabeth, 
the  young  wife,  as  Mrs.  Carter  was  robustly 
assertive.  She  is  a  woman  of  interesting  per- 
sonality, and  a  sort  of  wistful  charm.  Deli- 
cate-featured   and    slight,    she    seemed    almost 
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too  elusive,  too  much  like  the  blessed  damozel 
to  carry  out  the  conception  of  a  modern 
young  matron  snatching  avidly  at  happiness 
with  an  utter  disregard  of  others.  But  no, 
Elizabeth  was  supposed  to  be  a  phantom  of 
c'elight;  a  puzzling  compound  of  old-time  ro- 
manticism and  modern  adventurousness  in  the 
realm   of   lawless   freedom. 

Perhaps  the  endeavor  to  suggest  the  mod- 
ern young  intransigeant  was  why  Miss  Linley 
gave  Elizabeth  bobbed  hair,  to  us,  nowadays 
at  least,  become  rather  the  badge  of  the  com- 
moner. 

Miss  Linley  expressed  very  prettily  yet  al- 
ways with  a  sort  of  wistful  restraint,  as  if 
Elizabeth's  love  were  too  troubling  to  the 
mood  of  her  dominant  and  rather  roughly 
possessive  lover,  the  moods  of  tenderness 
that  swept  over  her  as  a  trembling  hand 
might  sweep  the  strings  of  a  harp.  The 
young  actress  has  one  disqualification:  a  non- 
carrying voice.  But  perhaps  it  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

John  Drew  was  exactly  as  the  character 
was  drawn  by  the  author :  a  man  so  antago- 
nized by  the  atmosphere  of  perfumed  arti- 
ficiality and  insincerity  in  which  he  had 
rashly  cast  his  fate  that  he  takes  refuge  from 
it  in  ill-tempered  candor  and  a  testy  destruc- 
tion of  pretense.  Lord  Porteous  is  the  only 
really  likable  man  in  the  play,  and  we  find  it 
in  our  hearts  to  be  sorry  for  him  and  for- 
give   him. 

Ernest  Lawford  gave  an  extremely  clever 
and  perfectly  satisfying  presentation  of  that 
exceedingly  sardonic  and  amused  observer, 
the  wronged  husband  of  thirty  years  back. 
There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  English 
accent  clashing  around,  and  several  harsh 
male  voices  in  the  company,  so  that  words 
and  phrases  were  sometimes  lost.  But  Mr. 
Lawford  acts,  and  speaks,  and  makes  his 
points  with  a  deliberate,  unhurried  art  that  is 
most  telling;  and  he  also  was  thoroughly  in 
the  character. 

Robert  Rendel  was  a  perfectly  appropriate 
figure  as  the  son,  and  conveyed  with  ability 
the  idea  of  a  rather  bloodless  precisian.  But 
he  is  not  distinct  enough  to  do  himself  full 
justice. 

This  is  not  a  fault  with  which  we  can  re- 
proach John  Halliday.  whose  manner  of 
half-smothered,  brooding  earnestness  ac- 
corded with  the  character  of  a  man  who  loved 
inarticulately,  but  with  a  sort  of  fierce  male 
possessiveness. 

ihree  subordinate  characters  were  duly  in 
line  with  the  general  finish  of  the  perform- 
ance, which  was  much  above  the  ordinary. 
.  "The  Circle"  is  laid  down  with  the  most 
skillful  of  technique,  and  the  dialogue  is 
brilliant  in  its  revelation  of  character  and 
situation.  One  can,  however,  detect  a  few 
inconsistencies;  for  the  Lady  Kitty  prattling 
inconsequently  about  *'my  boy"  and  "my  Hp 
stick"  is  not  the  same  Lady  Kitty  who  talks 
worldly  wisdom  and  social  philosophy  to 
Elizabeth.  Nor  is  the  Clive  Champion- 
Cheney  who  sardonically  and  with  pleased 
amusement  contemplated  the  mess  Lord 
Porteous  and  his  mature  inamorata  had  made 
of  their  lives  the  same  man  upon  whose 
fatuously  self-approving  laughter  the  curtain 
falls.  The  fatuousness  of  the  laughter  rather 
jolts  us,  because  the  Clive  Chamion-Cheney 
previously  delineated  couldn't  possibly  be 
fatuous.  But  the  playwright  was  leading  up 
to  a  good  curtain,  and  having  manoeuvred  it 
skillfully,  cajoled  us  into  overlooking  the  dis- 
crepancy. It  was  an  effective  curtain  to  a 
rattling  good  play.  But  Mr.  Maugham  puts 
not  a  single  pinfeather  in  the  wings  of  ideal 
ism ;  and  for  that  the  romanticists  and  the 
idealists  will  not   love   it. 


"MR.  PIM  PASSES  BY." 


Having  already  seen  "Belinda"  at  the  Mait- 
land  Theatre,  and  "The  Luck-y  One,"  a  play 
of  more  serious  purport,  we  did  not  feel  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  the  style  and  char- 
acter of  the  plays  of  the  extremely  popular 
playwright,  A.  A.  Milne.  He  has  written  quite 
a  number,  winning  fame  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  in  his  career.  "The  Dover 
Road,"  "The  Great  Broxopp,"  and  "Mr.  Pirn 
Passes  By"  are  those  which  won  the  special 
favor  of  English  theatre-goers,  their  success 
having  been   almost  duplicated  in  New  York. 

"The  Truth  About  Blayds,"  his  latest  play, 
shows  the  inevitable  advance  made  by  a  man 
of  ideas,  the  greater  gravity  in  the  treatment 
resulting  from  a  very  serious  theme:  a  life- 
long literary  imposition  practiced  by  a  famous 
Victorian  poet.  This  play  we  must  hope  to 
see,  for  reviewers  hail  it  as  the  %vork  of  a 
dramatist  who  adds  real  luster  to  British 
dramatic  literature. 

"Mr.  Pim  Passes  By"  is  a  delightful  com- 
edy, so  light  and  gayly  casual  in  the  tone  of 
its  fun  and  humor  that  it  is  not  until  the  in- 
voluntary bigamist-suspect  goes  off  into  a  fit 
of  hysterics  over  a  fishbone  that  we  perceive 
the  underlying  purpose  of  the  piece:  which 
is  that  the  law  should  intervene  to  legitima- 
tize a  happy  marital  union  made  in  good 
faith  under  the  impression  that  a  criminal, 
and  former  marital  partner  of  one  of  the  con- 
tracting  pair   was    dead. 

The  play  begins  with  the  casual  advent  of 


the  senile  Mr.  Pim,  whose  decaying  memory 
precipitates  upon  a  perfectly  happy  and  satis- 
fied married  pair  the  spectre  of  separation. 
Mr.  Milne  uses  a  blithe  madcap  of  nineteen, 
who  loves  to  talk  and  has  no  reserves,  for 
putting  the  audience  an  fait.  The  author  has 
not  yet  achieved  impeccable  art  as  a  drama- 
tist, for  his  device  of  using  Dinah  as  a 
mouthpiece  for  placing  characters  and  situa- 
tion works  with  an  occasional  mechanical 
click.  Also  he  has,  in  "The  Truth  About 
Blayds,"  as  well  as  in  some  of  his  other  plays, 
acted  as  a  rather  improbably  benevolent 
Providence  in  bringing  about  a  happy  denoue- 
ment. 

But  his  faults  are  few,  his  virtues  many. 
His  humor,  generally  fresh  and  unforced,  has 
a  tinge  of  originality,  and  much  charm,  when 
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Battlefield  and 
Reservoir 


From  a  battlefield  where  Indian 
braves  slaughtered  one  another  in  a 
great  and  bloody  conflict  to  an  arti- 
ficial lake  impounding  billions  of 
gallons  of  water  for  San  Francisco 
— that  is  the  history  of  the  Cala- 
veras Reservoir  of  the  Spring  Val- 
ley Water  Company. 

A  tradition  older  than  California 
history  has  perpetuated  the  fact,  but 
not  the  details  of  that  Indian  battle. 
When  numerous  human  bones  were 
found  on  the  old  battlefield — grim 
relics  of  the  ancient  fight — the  val- 
lev  was  named  Calaveras  or 
"Skulls." 

Calaveras  Valley  is  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Coast  Range,  midway 
between  Niles  Canon  and  Mount 
Hamilton.  It  straddles  the  bound- 
ary line  of  Alameda  and  Santa 
Clara  Counties. 

The  construction  by  Spring  Val- 
ley of  a  dam  across  the  northern 
outlet  of  this  valley  made  the  Cala- 
veras  Reservoir. 

This  huge  Calaveras  Dam  has  a 
present  capacity  of  8  billion  gallons 
of  water  for  the  supply  of  San 
Francisco. 

Under  an  agreement  with  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco  the 
Railroad  Commission  requires 
Spring  Valley  to  enlarge  this  dam 
to  a  height  of  175  feet,  so  that  it 
will  impound  Z2  billion  gallons  of 
water,  thus  adding  24  million  gal- 
lons daily  to  the  water  supply  of 
San   Francisco. 

The  design  of  Calaveras,  however, 
provides  for  an  ultimate  height  of 
310  feet,  at  which  height  it  will 
yield  50  million  gallons  daily, 
doubling  the  present  water  supply  of 
this   city. 

The  Indian  \'alley  of  Skulls  of 
prehistoric  times  is  today  the  scene 
of  engineering  activities  enhancing 
its  value  in  the  beneficent  service 
of   a   great  metropolis. 
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it  does  not  lose  its  spontaneity,   and  gay  ca- 
jolery of  our  delighted  participation. 

That  scene  in  which  young  Dinah  babbles 
out  every  necessary  bit  of  information  to  the 
vague-minded  old  Pirn  requires  the  lightest, 
most  careless  of  touches ;  the  animal  spirits 
of  a  happy  girl  to  whom  life  is  so  full  of 
fun,  and  joy,  and  delight  that  even  the  pass- 
ing octogenarian  must  share  her  blithe  humor 
which  should  bubble  like  champagne  with 
youthful  effervescence. 

They  have  a  pretty  young  English  girl  in 
the  part,  who  assumes  all  the  quick  changes  of 
girlish  attitudes,  whose  intonations  and  facial 
changes  are  carefully  studied  and  worked  out 
in  detail.  The  trouble  is  that  we  know  it  too 
well,  for  the  young  thing — Alison  Bradshaw 
by  name — is  a  mere  girl,  and  has  not  yet 
mastered  the  ability  to  make  studied  detail 
seem  natural,  careless,  and  unpremeditated. 

Leonard  Mudie,  also  English  apparently,  a 
good-looking  partner  in  the  lively  nonsense 
effervescing  from  the  comely  pair,  has  more 
abandon  than  the  young  lady,  and  the  youth-' 
ful  pair  are  very  pleasing  to  the  eyes. 

But  it  is  not  until  Laura  Hope  Crews 
comes  in  that  we  surrender  ourselves  to  the 
immense  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  player  whose 
natural  humor  is  entirely  in  accord  with  that 
of  the  author.  Laura  Hope  Crews  plays  the 
part  of  the  second  wife  of  a  profoundly  con- 
ventional and  outwardly,  inwardly,  and  com- 
pletely respectable  conformist  to  tradition. 
She  is  blonde,  plump,  and  pleasing;  young 
enough  to  beguile  the  proprietary  affections  of 
her  middle-aged  partner,  mature  enough  to 
understand  his  temperamental  limitations, 
perspicacious  enough  in  her  womanly  wisdom 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  sterling  excellences 
of   his  character. 

All  this  Laura  Hope  Crews  expresses  with- 
out words,  and  with  an  economy  of  effort  and 
a  prodigality  of  return  that  made  her  every 
look,  and  gesture,  and  word  a  mine  of  de- 
light. 

She  is  a  natural  humorist  of  the  subtle 
type,  for  she  never  stresses  the  humor  which 
colors  every  syllable  that  falls  from  her  lips. 
The  two  women,  the  delightful  senior  and  the 
fresh,  pretty  girl,  made  a  marked  contrast, 
the  first  by  fitting  into  her  role  so  completely 
that  she  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  imagine 
another  Olivia  Marden,  the  other  by  making 
it  palpable  that  she  was  acting.  However,  in 
externals  the  dainty  girl  was  most  pleasing, 
and  greater  experience  will  probably  lessen 
the  too  obvious  strenuousness  of  her  effort. 
The  entrance  of  Dudley  Digges  provided 
further  grounds  for  rich  satisfaction,  this 
actor  playing  opposite  Miss  Crews  with  a 
similar  absence  of  inartistic  emphasis,  and 
an  equal  of  that  quiet,  involuntary  humor  that 
is  so  enjoyable  because  it  is  uninsistent. 

The  happy  ease  with  which  this  delightful 
actor  accomplished  his  effects  showed  in  all 
that  he  did,  but  probably  the  numerous  wives 
in  the  audience  took  special  joy  in  the  scene 
in  which  a  blundering,  bungling  husband, 
animated  by  an  honest  but  inarticulate  af- 
fection, seeks,  by  the  exercise  of  a  laughably 
childlike  diplomacy,  to  propitiate  the  adored 
but  offended  goddess  on  his  hearthstone  who 
guides  his  marital  destinies. 

It  was  a  perfect  scene,  perfectely  acted  by 
a  pair  of  players  who  understand  the  delight- 
ful art  of  conveying  humor  by  suggestion ; 
which  is  always  needed  in  satiric  comedy. 

Other  good  players,  although  of  lesser  rank, 
were  Erskine  Sanford,  who,  in  every  respect 
but  aged  voice — the  simulation  being  too  pal- 
pable— made  an  excellent  Mr.  Pirn,  and  Au- 
gusta Haviland,  who  represented  the  alarming 
Lady  Marden  with  the  duly  terrifying  champ- 
ing of  jaws  of  a  British  dowager  who  is  a 
man-eater. 

Geniality,  originality,  a  touch  of  satire, 
humor  that  is  devoid  of  sting,  are  the  very 
pleasant  qualities  of  A.  A.  Milne,  who  first 
demonstrated  in  the  pages  of  London  Punch 
that  it  was  his  mission  and  his  pleasure  to 
give  the  world  mirth  that  is  wholesome  and 
salutary.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 
"Mr.  Pirn"  passes  into  his  second  week  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  next  Monday  night, 
June  26th.  This  delightful  comedy  has  at- 
tracted large  houses,  which  derive  from  it  the 
full  measure  of  clean  fun.  The  original  New 
York  company,  sent  here  by  A.  L.  Erlanger, 
is  a  distinguished  one.  The  performance  is 
characterized  by  the  highest  excellence,  and 
the  scene  in  which  Laura  Hope  Crews  as  the 
leading  lady  teases  her  husband  to  exaspera- 
tion by  her  demands  for  a  second  proposal 
has  been  generally  voted  one  of  the  best 
comedy  situations  of  recent  years.  Columbia 
patrons  continue  to  manifest  a  due  apprecia- 
tion  of  this  wholesome  play. 

The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

Few  stars  ever  achieved  the  same  measure 
of  success  in  a  play  as  Leo  Carrillo  did  in 
"Lombardi,  Ltd."  For  years  Mr.  Carrillo 
was  one  of  vaudeville's  most  entertaining 
monologists.  His  character  stories  were  in- 
i'lutalilfc. 

The  following  revue  of  Duci  de  Kerejarto 
from  a  New  York  paper  describes  the  young 
genius  and  has  been  echoed  by  the  press  of 
the  world :  "This  young  violinist  is  one  of 
the  most  dazzling  phenomena  upon  the  firma- 
ment of  art.  Just  as  he  is  great  enough  to 
interpret  Handel,  just  so  is  he  possessed  of 
the  power  convincingly  to  convey  to  us  the 
emotions  and  fantasies  of  a  child." 

Stan  Stanley  knows  how  to  make  people 
laugh.  It  is  quite  a  long  time  since  he  has 
been  out  on  this  Coast,  as  the  East  would 
not  let  him  go.  He  has  the  greatest  of  all  of 
the  gifts  of  the  entertainer,  a  genius  for  ex- 
temporaneous wit,  and  it  is  a  certainty  that 
his  admirers  and  hearers  will  declare  him  as 
good  a  comedian  as  they  have  ever  laughed 
with. 

Harry  Carroll,  one  of  America's  youngest 
and  most  successful  song  composers,  has  a 
snappy  song  and  dance  revue,  called  "Varie- 
ties of  1922,"  in  which  he  is  assisted  by  the 
Love  Sisters,  Tom  Dingle,  Patsy  Delaney, 
and    "Six    Slick    Chicks." 

"The  Show-Off"  is  one  of  the  best  comedy 
sketches  that  have  hit  vaudeville  this  season. 
It  mirrors  an  irresistibly  funny  character,  ad- 
mirably played  by  Fred  Sumner,  a  sterling 
player. 

Paul  Murray  and  Gladys  Gerrish  are  the- 
atrical astronomers.  They  are  always  study- 
ing stage  stars.  Accurately  and  cleverly  they 
offer  their  impressions  of  Marilyn  Miller  and 
Ann  Pennington,  and  reflect  various  high 
lights   from    Broadway    successes. 

"Skeet"  Gallagher  and  Irene  Martin  are  a 
geyser  of  fun.  There  is  probably  a  psycho- 
logical reason  for  their  laughs,  but  they  are 
too  busy  getting  laughs  to  bother  to  find  out 
what  it  is. 

Eugene  Varg  and  company  have  a  humor- 
ous novelty  which  will  prove  a  delight  to 
all. 


THE  SIBERIAN  MUDDLE. 
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EVENINGS    25c    TO    $1.25 
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ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN   DRESS 
CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


One  concrete  result  of  the  Days  of  '49 
celebration  has  been  the  general  revival  of 
interest  in  the  mining  industry  of  the  West, 
which  has  been  dormant  for  many  years,  says 
the  Sacramento  Union.  Not  since  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  has  the  mining 
of  gold  and  silver  received  such  an  impetus 
as  given  by  the  revivification  of  "the  days  of 
gold."  But  yesterday  the  country  gave  little 
thought  to  the  gold  and  silver  of  California 
and  Nevada ;  mining  items  received  scant 
space  in  newspapers,  and  the  industry  that 
brought  the  now  prosperous  West  into  being 
was  almost  forgotten.  Today  inquiries  as  to 
gold  and  silver  mining  in  California  and  Ne- 
vada are  being  made,  and  once  more  people 
are  awakening  to  the  potentialities  of  mining 
conducted  along  modern  lines. 

Those  idyls  of  the  Argonauts  of  1849,  Bret 
Harte's  wonder  tales  of  pioneer  California, 
have  been  dusted  off  and  read  intently  during 
the  past  two  months.  The  majority  of  his 
stories  deal  with  the  early  mines.  Re- 
reading of  these  stories  has  awakened  a  uni- 
versal interest  in  gold  and  silver  mining,  and 
has  sharply  called  attention  to  the  fortunes 
that  still  wait  man  beneath  the  earth's  crust. 
Mark  Twain's  "Roughing  It"  and  other  stories 
of  his  experiences  in  the  heyday  of  mining 
in  California  and  Nevada  have  also  been 
eagerly  read. 

The  celebration  sharply  called  to  mind  the 
vast  difference  between  the  crude  mining 
methods  of  the  'forty-niners,  who  wasted 
nearly  as  much  gold  as  they  wrested  from  the 
earth,  and  the  modernized  methods  of  the 
present  day,  which  have  changed  gold  and 
silver  mining  from  a  speculative  venture  to  a 
manufacturing  industry.  The  same  plan 
which  put  copper  mining  on  a  firm  industrial 
basis,  mining  vast  areas  and  putting  the 
quartz  through  a  great  centralized  mill,  is 
being  adopted  today.  Of  the  thousands  of 
visitors  from  other  states  to  Sacramento, 
hundreds  made  special  trips  to  the  operating 
mines,  and  returned  home  enthusiastic  over 
the  revival  of  mining  prospects  in  the  ever- 
changing  West, 


The  latest  clash  between  Japanese  troops 
and  Chita  forces  adds  one  more  trouble  to  the 
record  of  difficulties  that  has  been  the  sole 
return  the  empire  has  received  from  its  Si- 
berian campaign,  says  the  Herald  of  Asia,  a 
Japanese  weekly  published  at  Tokyo.  It  is 
true  that  England  and  the  United  States  have 
no  reason  to  feel  proud  of  their  records  in  Si- 
beria ;  but  at  least  these  countries  were  wise 
enough,  even  though  wisdom  was  somewhat 
belated,  to  withdraw  their  forces  "while  the 
going  was  good."  But  we  missed  our  oppor- 
tunity, and  as  a  result  we  have  been  reaping 
the    whirlwind   with   unfailing   regularity. 

It  is  true  that  Japan  has  far  more  at  stake 
in  Siberia  than  have  these  other  countries, 
but  our  continued  military  occupation  has 
not  helped  our  situation.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  sacrificed  many  lives  and  many  mil- 
lions of  treasure.  The  presence  of  our  troops 
did  not  prevent  the  Nikolaiefsky  massacre;  it 
is  far  more  likely  that  it  served  as  a  con- 
tributory cause  thereto.  The  gains  which 
have  been  made  by  our  merchants,  fishermen, 
and  other  civilians  have  been  utterly  trivial 
in  comparison  with  the  great  sums  of  public 
money  expended;  and  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  Japan's  position  commercially  in  respect 
to  Siberia  would  have  been  far  better  had 
our  troops  been  withdrawn  long  ago  than  it 
may  possibly  be  now,  when  it  can  not  be  de- 
nied that  the  general  feeling  of  the  Siberians 
toward  the   Japanese   is   one   of  ill   will. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Japanese  expedition 
served  two  good  purposes  :  namely,  originally 
at  least,  that  of  preventing  the  huge  military 
stores  accumulated  at  Vladivostok  from  fall- 
ing into  hostile  hands  and  of  protecting  our 
mercantile  interests  in  that  city ;  secondly, 
that  of  preventing  the  scourge  of  Bolshevism 
from  penetrating  into  Japanese  territory, 
especially  Korea.  However,  the  first  purpose 
could  probably  have  been  met  as  well  by  main- 
taining a  fairly  powerful  naval  force  at 
Vladivostok,  and  it  seems  plain  that  the  situa- 
tion there  might  be  met  today  by  the  presence 
of  a  few  ships  which  might  guarantee  pro- 
tection of  the  city.  As  to  the  keeping  of  a 
strict  quarantine  on  Bolshevism,  this  task  is 
undoubtedly  one  which  Japan  must  continue 
to  undertake  for  her  own  sake  and  that  of 
the  world  at  large ;  but  this  might  be  done  far 
more  properly  by  maintaining  our  forces  on 
our  own  border  rather  than  within  a  neigh- 
bor's domain. 

That  the  troubles  which  have  taken  place 
recently  will  damage  our  international  stand- 
ing is  certain.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  Japanese  troops  could  not  be  expected 
to  suffer  attack — if  that  is  what  happened — 
and  refrain  from  retaliating,  but  even  this 
argument  will  always  be  countered  with  the 
charge  that  they  had  no  business  in  Siberia 
;n  the  first  place.  Of  course,  at  the  Washing- 
ton Conference  no  definite  date  was  set  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  troops;  but 
nevertheless  Japan  would  seem  to  be  under  a 
strong  moral  obligation  to  effect  a  withdrawal 
fairly  speedily,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  is 
being  expected  by  the  world.  The  confidence 
and  respect  of  other  nations  which  Japan 
gained  at  Washington  stands  in  great  danger 
of  being  lost  on  account  of  this  Siberian 
muddle.  Certainly  the  game  is  not  worth  the 
candle. 

Even  though  it  should  be  shown  that  in  this 
specific  case  Japan  could  have  acted  only  as 
she  did,  it  is  certain  that  the  matter  will  be 
treated  in  the  international  press  something 
like  this :  The  Japanese  military  authorities 
announced  that  the  troops  were  about  to  be 
withdrawn,  but  that  a  clash  was  likely.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  clash  followed  immediately. 
Japan,  learing  that  the  Genoa  Conference 
might  bring  about  some  kind  of  recognition 
of  Russia,  precipitated  this  clash  in  order  to 
provide  an  excuse  for  postponing  evacua- 
tion. 

No  matter  what  may  have  been  the  actual 
facts,  the  events  which  have  taken  place  lend 
themselves  to  such  a  coloring.  No  matter 
how  anxiously  the  Japanese  people  may  wish 
to  see  the  withdrawal  effected,  the  world 
will  point  to  the  outstanding  fact  that  the 
troops  are  in  Siberia.  It  is  true  that  the 
situation  is  difficult,  that  no  soldier  may  wish 
to  appear  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  with- 
drawing under  attack;  but  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood that  the  situation  will  improve. 

On  the  contrary,  one  need  but  refer  to  the 
speech  made  by  Trotsky  before  the  Ninth 
Soviet  Congress  in  Moscow,  when  he  said : 
"Shall  we  remove  our  troops  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic?  No,  we 
can  regret  only  that  there  are  not  enough  of 
our  troops  there  to  defend  our  territories 
properly.  But  we  are  certain  that  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  Red  bayonets  will  be 
strong  enough  to  repel  the  attacks  of  these 
insolent  Imperialist  vultures." 

It  is  evident  that  continued  occupation  can 
lead  but  to  continued  and  increased  trouble. 
No  one  is  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  Japan 
fears  the  Reds — it  would  be  too  absurd — but 
it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  for  Japan 
to  allow  herself  to  be  drawn  into  a  conflict 
which  could  have  no  possible  gain  for  her,  as 
we  have  repeatedly  gone  on  record  as  having 


no   ambitions    of   territorial   conquest   in    Si- 
beria. 

Unless  Siberia  is  evacuated  by  our  forces, 
we  lay  ourselves  open  to  strong  suspicion  of 
wishing  to  violate  both  that  promise  and  that 
of  evacuating  in  the  near  future.  Our  old 
troublesome  reputation  of  being  a  militaristic 
country  will  remain  with  us  and  will  inter- 
fere with  our  development  along  commercial 
lines.  We  are  losing  constantly  lives,  money, 
the  friendship  of  the  Russians  with  whom  we 
shall  presently  wish  to  trade,  and  our  inter- 
national standing.  And  there  is  not  the 
slightest  thing  to  be  gained.  It  is  a  case  of 
"heads  you  win  and  tails  we  lose."  We  must 
not  allow  the  military  men  to  lead  us  further 
into  this  Siberian  muddle.  There  is  only  one 
thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  put  an  end 
to  the  matter,  as  we  should  have  done  long 
ago. 


The  associations,  literary  and  other,  of 
Genoa  are  being  reviewed  on  all  sides.  Shel- 
ley was  drowned  in  the  Mediteranean  within 
sight  of  the  house  in  Genoa  where  he  and 
Byron  lived.  Byron's  house  there  bears  an 
inscription  commemorating  his  residence. 
The  house  in  which  Dickens  spent  many 
months  and  wrote  his  "Pictures  from  Italy" 
has  not  been  similarly  distinguished.  Its 
identity  is  now  lost.  Perhaps  it  has  been  torn 
down.  The  great  marble  quarries  of  Carrara 
are  near  Genoa  and  hence  the  place  is  thick 
with  sculptor's  studios.  Because  of  the  same 
fact  the  Genoese  cemetery,  the  Campo  Santo, 
is  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  the  Genoese  have  spent  millions 
on  Carrara  marble  to  commemorate  their 
dead.  Mark  Twain  is  one  of  the  American 
memories  of  Genoa.  The  city  figures  in  his 
"Innocents  Abroad." 
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World  wide— Complete— Efficient 

Inclusive  Tours  for  Individual  Travel 

arranged,  to  start  any  day  by 
any  route. 
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THOS.  COOK  &  SON 
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CLARK'S  CRUISES 
Clark's  3rd  Cruise,  January  23.  1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Sopeib  SS  "  EMPRESS  of  FRANCE  " 

18481  Grofs  Tods.  Specially  Chartered 

4  MONTHS  CRUISE.  $1000  and  up 

Including  Hotels.  Fees.  Drives,  Glides.  Etc. 

Clark's  19th  Cruise,  February  3 

1°,  MEDITERRANEAN 

Sumpnious  SS  "EMPRESS  of  SCOTLAND  " 
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Inclndiag  Hotels.  Fees.  Drives,  Guides,  etc. 

19  days  Egypt,  Palestine.  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  etc. 

Enrope  stop-overs  allowed  on  both  cruises. 

Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  BuildinE,  New  York. 

M.  T.  WRIGHT.  Agent.  American  Nat.  Bank  Bldg-, 

485  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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DAYLIGHT  W^AY 
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Trip  Only 

Leave  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m. 
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Arrive  Lake  Tahoe  6:00  p.  m. 

SAN    FRANCISCO- 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

There  was  a  time  when  lobbying  was  re- 
spectable. It  is  now  felt  by  many  persons  to 
be  one  of  the  wickedest  of  all  the  devices 
the  devil  has  employed  to  ensnare  and  cor- 
rupt mankind.  And  there  are  those  that  be- 
lieve we  have  in  Washintgon  a  particularly 
insidious  form  of  it  known  as  the  "social 
lobby,"  which  ensnares  and  corrupts,  and 
otherwise  does  the  work  of  the  devil,  by 
means  of  tea.  It  has  been  intimated  that 
an  eminent  senator  was  floated  into  the 
Senate,  after  he  had  gone  hopelessly  aground 
on  his  state  primary  shoals,  by  a  tidal 
wave  of  tea,  poured  from  a  hundred  silver 
spouts  by  as  many  or  more  velvet-armed, 
taper-fingered,  and  otherwise  charming  Wash- 
ington hostesses.  The  matter  has  been  in- 
vestigated by  an  apparently  competent  ob- 
server, and  his  deductions  are  published  in 
the  current  Ladies'  Home  Journal  as  pe- 
culiarly interesting  to  ladies,  which  we  have 
no  doubt  it  is;  but  inasmuch  as  some  men 
appear  to  read  this  department,  and  inasmuch 
as  men  still  have  an  interest  in  their  country, 
and  probably  will  continue  to  have  until  their 
political  interests  have  been  swamped  by  the 
feminine  movement,  we  think  it  advisable  to 
call  attention  to  it  here.  The  countrj'  is  even 
threatened  with  a  novel  about  it,  to  come 
from  the  frazzled  goose  quill  of  former  Sena- 
tor Kenyon  of  Iowa,  now  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  in  that  rebellious 
state.  Judges  do  not  usually  write  novels 
(that  is.  good  ones),  so  we  may  take  it  as 
a  warning.  Judge  Kenyon  appears  to  have 
examined  this  latest  phase  of  the  "horrors 
of  peace,"  and.  he  thinks  it  is  real,  and  so 
should  make  good  fiction.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mrs.  Medill  McCormick  and  Mrs.  Alice 
Roosevelt  Long^vorth  are  inclined  to  say 
"Bosh  !"  Whether  it  is  a  thing  that  can  be 
successfully  boshed  away  like  that  is  a  ques- 
tion. The  novel  may  settle  it.  Few  things 
can  survive  novelization — especially  by  an 
amateur. 


Tea  has  been  found  a  solvent  for  many 
social  problems  that  have  vexed  mankind,  so 
perhaps  it  is  potent  in  political  problems. 
It  is  more  subtle  and  delicate  than  money 
corruption,  of  which  Judge  Kenyon  thinks 
there  has  been  a  salutary  subsidence.  Din- 
ners and  receptions  are  forms  of  the  social 
activity  symbolized  by  tea,  and  they  are  said 
to  have  their  part  in  the  formation  of  policies 
and  laws.  It  is  even  declared  that  in  order 
to  know  how  some  senator  or  representative 
is  going  to  vote  it  is  well  to  know  where  he 
has  been  dining,  or  teaing ;  and  that  to  un- 
derstand in  full  the  news  in  the  political 
columns  of  the  press  it  is  also  necessary  to 
read  the  Washington  society  news.  Wash- 
ington real  estate  has  even  been  sold  to  Uncle 
Sam  by  charming  ladies  you  would  never  sus- 
pect of  real  estating,  through  the  agency  of 
a  few  choice  invitations.     If  the  thing  stopped 
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—  to  the  country? 
—or  outside  the  State? 

Call  up  Bekins.   Let  them  ship  your 

furniture  by  their  consolidated-shipment 

plan.  This  way  you  can  sometimes  save 

many  dollars. 
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there  no  very  great  harm  might  come  of  it, 
for  real  estate  is,  after  all,  limited,  but  appar- 
ently it  does  not  stop  there.  It  is  said  that  a 
man  may  go  to  Washington  a  pure  and  unde- 
filed  patriot,  a  Galahad  in  heart,  a  warrior 
battling  for  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed 
with  every  fibre  of  his  leather  lungs  and  cat- 
gut vocal  chords,  and  if  he  doesn't  watch  out 
the  tea-pourers  will  get  him.  The  technique 
seems  to  consist  of  dangling  before  the  eyes 
of  his  wife  an  invitation  to  swizzle  Young 
Hyson  or  Orange  Pekoe  and  then  presenting 
to  the  husband  a  suggestion  of  the  other  side 
of  the  case.  That,  of  course,  as  the  Alabama 
judge  said,  confuses  the  mind  of  the  court, 
and  no  warrior  for  the  right  ought  to  stand 
it.  But  if  he  doesn't,  he  and  his  wife  will 
soon  note  a  falling  off  in  invitations,  and 
may  have  to  buy  their  tea  at  a  grocery ;  to 
say  nothing  of  missing  theatre  tickets,  motor 
rides,  and  little  attentions  of  that  sort.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  called  attention  to  the  insidious 
nature  of  the  lobby  infesting  ^^'ashington  in 
his  day,  and  the  Senate  thought  it  well  to 
have  a  vindication,  known  at  Washington  as 
an  investigation  ;  they  are  the  same.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  success,  but  the  subject  still 
wanders  about  the  whispering  galleries  of 
the  capital,  and  it  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered that  Senator  Capper,  manager  of  the 
farmer  bloc,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  pure  in  heart,  has  been  taking  dancing 
lessons.  If  that  means  anrthing  it  means  that 
the  republic  is  in  peril  again.  We  do  not 
believe  that  Tom  Watson  of  Georgia  would 
take  dancing  lessons,  and  everybody  knows 
what  an  incorruptible,  flag-saluting  patriot  he 
is.  Xor  do  we  think  what  he  drinks  is  tea. 
As  for  Senator  Capper,  his  weakness  is  home- 
made candy.  If  others  are  found  vulnerable 
at  that  point,  Washington  society  may  find  it- 
self committed  to  candy  pulls.  That  should 
help  all  good  men  to  stick  together.  It  is  a 
hard  matter  to  keep  our  politics  as  pure  as 
we  could  wish.  It  has  probably  been  com- 
plicated, at  least  for  a  time,  by  letting  the 
women  out  of  the  harem;  but  it  is  too  late 
to  correct  that  now. 


Americans  love  to  look  at  royaIt3^  That 
phenomenon  has  been  ascribed  to  snobbish- 
ness, but  the  theory  is  unsound.  It  is  not 
snobbishness  that  underlies  the  curious  fact, 
but  economy.  As  a  people,  we  are  still  Scotch 
tight,  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  for 
more  than  twenty  years  we  have  not  for  one 
waking  moment  ceased  to  yell  about  the  high 
cost  of  living.  And  the  reason  we  love  roy- 
alty is  that  it  is  a  goodly  human  spectacle, 
paid  for  by  some  one  else.  We  would  not 
pay  for  it,  but  as  long  as  other  people  do, 
we  love  to  look  at  it.  Many  Americans  at- 
tended the  recent  royal  nuptials  at  Belgrade, 
where  King  Alexander  of  Jugo-Slovakia,  after 
a  good  many  starts  in  other  directions  that 
got  nowhere,  was  finally  forced  by  circum- 
stances into  a  "love  match,"  as  the  women 
reporters  are  so  fond  of  calling  it,  with  Prin- 
cess Marie  of  Roumania.  While  numbers  of 
Americans  in  England  were  practicing  touch- 
ing their  toes  without  bending  their  knees  so 
that  they  would  be  able  to  bend  double  grace- 
fully at  court,  another  lot  representative  of 
the  crowds  that  throng  Fifth  and  Madison 
.\venues  when  a  millionaire  wedding  is  billed 
for  St.  Thomas'  or  St.  Bartholomew's  was 
thinking  up  the  right  way  to  get  into  the 
grandstand  at  Belgrade.  The  ukase  had  gone 
forth,  "Xone  but  Americans  of  prominence 
permitted  in  the  grandstand,"  or  something  to 
that  effect,  which  it  was  thought  by  the  man- 
agers would  shut  out  practically  the  entire 
.\merican  contingent.  They  did  not  under- 
stand the  American,  bent  on  seeing  royalty 
with  his  own  eyes — especially  royalty  about  to 
enter  a  hymeneal  condition.  For  every  non- 
prominent  American  at  Belgrade  there  was  a 
"prominent"  American  who  was  dead.  These 
could  not  better  serve  their  countrymen  in 
extremity  than  by  lending  them  their  names. 
So.  as  the  Servians  were  not  familiar  with 
our  necrolog3^  the  grandstand  burgeoned  with 
some  of  the  greatest  Yankees  that  ever  lived. 
The  Hall  of  Fame  would  have  looked  like 
a  nickelodeon  beside  it.  If  the  Belgradeans 
wanted  "prominent"  Americans  we  have  them 
in  plenty.  No  royal  wedding  in  half  a  cen- 
tury has  been  so  honored.  It  is  even  said 
that  a  lot  of  our  motion-picture  stars  were 
present,  and  for  that  we  hope  royalty  will  be 
duly  grateful.  It  was  more  than  King  Alex- 
ander could  have  expected,  more  than  he  ever 
deserved.  The  marriage  was  a  great  success, 
so  much  so  that  a  marriage  mania  is  said  to 
have  developed  throughout  Jugo-Slavia,  and 
the  churches  are  swamped  with  applications 
for  licenses.  We  have  heard  of  something  of 
the  sort  in  the  early  days  of  Utah,  when  it 
was  said  that  if  a  woman  left  a  skirt  hanging 
on  a  fence  post  some  man  would  come  along 
before  night  and  propose  to  it.  As  to  this 
particular  wedding,  it  is  being  loudly  and 
positively  asserted  that  it  will  stabilize  con- 
ditions among  the  nations  of  southeastern 
Europe  and  prevent  wars  between  the  Serbs. 
Croats,  Slovenes,  and  Roumanians.  Bosh ! 
Why  should  it? 


Patron — I  see  that  tips  are  forbidden  here. 
Waiter — Lor'  bless  yer,  mum,  so  was  apples 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden! — London  Mail. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epierammatic  and  Otherwise. 

When  Mary  was  four  she  was  given  a  Bos- 
ton puppy  which  she  insisted  on  taking  to 
bed  with  her.  Next  morning  she  was  cross 
and  tired.  Her  mother  anxiously  inquired  if 
she  had  not  slept  well.  "No,  mother,"'  said 
Mary,  "Brindle  was  crying  all  night  for  his 
mummy.  So  I  stayed  awake  and  made  awful 
faces  at  him  all  night  to  make  him  think  I 
was   his    bulldog    muvver." 


A  suit  tried  by  the  late  Sir  Francis  Jeune 
in  the  English  divorce  courts  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  briefest  on  record.  Sir  Francis 
summed  up  the  case  as  follows  :  "If  the  hus- 
band were  the  brute  the  wife  says  he  is,  she 
is  well  rid  of  him.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  the  saint  he  makes  himself  out,  he  is 
far  too  good  for  any  woman.  Consider  your 
verdict,  gentlemen." 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Sir  David  Hunter  Blair  tells 
a  story  of  a  colleague,  a  bishop,  who  rode  out 
on  a  long  round  of  leaving-calls,  attended  by 
a  new  groom.  Before  setting  out  the  bishop 
had  sent  the  man  back  to  the  house  to  get 
some  cards.  When  they  reached  the  last 
house  the  order  was  :  "Leave  two  cards  here, 
James."  The  unexpected  reply  of  the  groom 
was ;  "I  can't,  my  lord.  There's  only  the 
ace   of   spades   left." 


Sir  Jaiftes  Denham,  in  his  recently  published 
memoirs,  quotes  the  following  as  an  example 
of  unconscious  Irish  wit.  Lady  Ashbourne, 
wife  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  was 
proceeding  in  her  carriage  to  a  viceregal 
drawing-room  at  Dublin  Castle.  She  was 
stopped  by  a  policeman  to  whom  she  angrily 
said,  "You  must  let  me  pass.  I  am  the  wife 
of  a  cabinet  minister."  "Indeed,  mum,"  the 
Irish  constable  answered,  "I  couldn't  let  you 
pass,  not  even  if  you  was  the  wife  of  a  Pres- 
byterian minister." 


Governor  Small  of  Illinois  was  recently  dis- 
cussing the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
large  life-insurance  policies.  It  was  re- 
marked that  Rodman  Wannamaker  and  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  carry  million-dollar  policies. 
"For  the  average  man  a  large  insurance  has 
its  advantages,"  said  Governor  Small,  "but  it 
also  has  its  drawbacks.  A  lawyer  earning 
about  $3000  a  year  was  insured  for  $60,000. 
He  was  once  reported  dead,  but  it  was  a  false 
alarm.  He  cabled  to  his  partner:  T  survived. 
Try  to  break  it  gently  to   my  wife.'  " 


Theodore  Dreiser,  the  novelist,  compares 
the  modern  exponent  of  the  lost  art  of  criti- 
cism to  the  woman  who  was  going  through 
a  picture  gallery  with  her  husband.  They 
stopped  at  a  picture  called  "Saved" — a  picture 
of  a  dripping  Newfoundland  dog  standing 
over  a  dripping  and  unconscious  child  that  he 
had  just  rescued  from  a  near-by  stream.  The 
woman,  who  typifies  the  modern  critic,  studied 
the  painting  with  great  interest.  "No  wonder 
ihe  poor  child  has  fainted."  she  said,  "after 
dragging  that  great  big  dog  out  of  the  water." 


Mrs.  Somerset  Maugham,  wife  of  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Circle,"  is  an  expert  in  house 
decoration.  She  and  a  friend,  also  an  au- 
thor's wife,  were  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  latter's  new  house  when  a  mutual 
friend  called  and  wished  to  be  shown  over 
it.  The  visitor,  however,  expressed  sur- 
prise. "How  is  it."  she  asked,  "that  in  your 
l)Ooks  you  describe  stately  mansions  and  an- 
cestral halls.  But  when  you  build  you  put 
up  a  little  house  like  this?"  "Well,"  Mrs. 
Maugham  explained,  "it's  because  words  are 
cheaper  than  bricks,   you  know." 


Here  is  an  old  story  on  the  ex-Kaiser  ex- 
humed from  an  early  number  of  the  Argo- 
naut: "It  is  said  that  the  Kaiser,  at  a  recent 
review  in  Berlin,  reprimanded  old  General 
von  Meerscheidt  for  losing  his  mind  at 
critical  moment.  'If  your  majesty  thinks  that 
I  am  getting  too  old,  I  beg  of  you  to  allow 
me  to  resign.'  'No,  no,'  replied  the  Kaiser, 
■you  are  too  young  to  resign.  Indeed,  if  your 
blood  didn't  course  through  your  veins  so 
fast,  you  would  be  a  more  useful  army  leader.' 
On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  Kaiser  and 
the  general  met  at  a  court  ball.  The  general 
was  talking  to  some  young  ladies.  'Ah,  Meer. 
scheidt.'  cried  William,  'that  is  right;  get 
ready  to  marry.  Take  a  young  wife,  then 
that  excitable  temperament  of  yours  will  van- 
ish.' The  general  bowed  low  as  he  retorted: 
'I  beg  to  be  excused,  your  majesty  !  A  young 
emperor  and  a  young  wife  would  be  more 
than    I    could   possibly    stand.'  " 


needle,  thread,  buttons,  etc.,  for  emergencies. 
The  wife  placed  her  husband  behind  a  screen  ; 
he  passed  his  trousers  over  to  her.  and  she 
handed  them  to  the  maid  for  repairs.  Before 
the  trousers  had  been  mended  a  number  of 
women  were  trying  to  get  into  the  room,  and 
the  wife  was  trying  to  hold  them  out.  At 
last  she  turned  in  despair  to  a  door  just  back 
of  her  husband,  pulled  it  open,  shoved  him 
through,  and  slammed  the  door.  The  hus- 
band pounded  on  the  door  and  yelled,  "For 
goodness  sake,  let  me  in  !  I  am  in  the  ball- 
room !" 


Margaret  L.  O'Brien,  secretary  of  the  Do- 
mestic Servants'  League,  said  in  an  address 
in  Chicago  :  "If  a  servant  is  a  hard  worker 
she  has  a  right  to  brag  about  it.  The  thing, 
however,  shouldn't  be  carried  too  far.  A  mis- 
sionary in  India  was  waited  on  by  a  stately 
Indian,  an  applicant  for  the  post  of  cook. 
The  interview  was  satisfactory,  and  the  mis- 
sionary said  at  the  end:  'I  guess  I'll  engage 
you.  By  the  way.  though,  what's  your  re- 
ligion ?'  'Beg  pardon,  sar,'  said  the  Indian, 
T  am  heathen.'  'Heathen?  What  do  you 
mean  by  that?'  said  the  missionary.  'Beg 
pardon,  sar,  I  am  worshipper  of  stocks  and 
stones.'  'My  gracious,'  said  the  missionary, 
'I'm  afraid  I  can't  employ  such  a  character  as 
that.'  'Beg  pardon,  sar,'  said  the  Indian,  'for 
thy  dear  sake  work  so  dam  hard  no  time  to 
worship   anything.'  " 

■«♦»■ 

The  original  pawnbrokers  were  the  bankers, 
and  the  humorus  epithet  "uncle"  is  said  to  be 
from  the  Latin  uncus,  a  hook  on  which  the 
brokers   hung   their   pledges. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

To  Lady  Astor. 
Hail,    beauteous    lady,    world    renowned. 

And    hail    to    this,    your    latest   capture 
With   Goldenrod  and  Roses  crowned 

Who  pads  at  heel  with  purrs  of  rapture. 
Can    this   sweet   cat   with   fluffy   pate 

In    blissful    thraldom    to    your    charms 
Be    the    same    beast   that    ramps    irate 

Upon    Great    Britain's   arras ! 

'Tis  proud   indeed  we'll  be  some  day, 

Who   witnessed   the    incipient    stages 
Of  your    triumphal   march,   to    say, 

"We  saw  her  started  down  the  ages!" 
And  by  the  way,  dear,  since  you're  quite 

Well   headed   for  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
Don't  hold   your   Lion's  leash   too  tight 

Lest  be   forget  he's  tame. 

'Tis  true  he  lets  you   cut  his  claws 

And  trim  his  beard  or  curl  or  shave  it — 
And  knit  wool  mittens   for  his  paws. 

And  bob  his  mane,   or  marcel-wave  it, 
But    Lions    have    their    limits,    take 

Life's   friendly    tip    upon   the   quiet 
And  don't  attempt,  for  heaven's  sake. 

To    "pussyfoot"    his   diet! 

—O.    H.    in   Life. 


Record  Price  for  a  Flrit  Folio. 

At  Sotheby's  several  weeks  ago  the  famous 
Daniel  first  folio  of  Shakespeare  was  sold  to 
Dr.  Rosenbach,  the  Philadelphia  dealer,  for 
the  sensational  price  of    £8600. 

This  is  not  far  from  double  the  price  ever 
paid  for  a  first  folio  in  the  auction  room,  says 
the  Manchester  Guardian.  Last  year  £4200 
was  given  for  an  inferior  copy  at  Sotheby's. 
The  Daniel  folio  is  one  of  the  three  finest 
copies    of   the    180    that    are    known   to    be    in 


existence.  It  was  bought  in  1864  by  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  for  £716.  That  was 
the  highest  price  any  copy  had  reached  up  to 
that  time.  In  commenting  on  that  sale  a 
leading  newspaper  of  the  day  remarked  that 
the  day  would  come  "when  our  children's  chil- 
dren will  hear  that  it  has  been  sold  for  ten 
times  that  sum." 

It  is  supposed  that  about  500  copies  were 
printed  in  1623,  and  the  original  price  was 
something  like  a  sovoreign.  Down  to  1907 
the  usual  price  for  a  good  folio  v/as  about 
£2000,  but  in  that  year  a  folio  which  had 
belonged  to  Frederick  Locker-Lampson  made 
£3600.  That  copy  was  bought  by  Mr.  Henry 
Widener,  who  was  drowned  in  Lie  Titanic. 
His  library  was  presented  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Besides  this  copy  several  famous  first  folios 
have  been  lost  to  America  during  the  last 
few  years.  In  1905  an  American  dealer  gave 
£10,000  for  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
folios  together. 


It  was  the  morning  of  the  new  curate's  first 
sermon,  and  he  was  most  anxious  to  make  a 
good  impression.  As  he  was  rather  a  vain 
young  man  he  turned  to  the  old  verger  and 
asked  sotto  voce:  "Could  you  get  me  a  glass? 
A  small  one  will  do."  The  verger  hurriedly 
departed,  but  soon  returned  with  something 
under  his  coat.  "I  know  what  it  is  to  be 
nervous,"  he  said  kindly.  "I've  brought  you 
a  whole  bottle."  The  curate  blushed  and 
gasped,  for  he  v/as  not  a  drinking  man.     "Bu 

— but "  he  began.     "Ssh  !"  said  the  verger. 

"I'd  never  have  got  it  if  I  hadn't  said  it  was 
for   you." 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  'motor  oils 

^^     breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


A  fashionable  wedding  was  being  celebrated 
in  Philadelphia  at  one  of  the  exclusive  social 
clubs.  One  couple  arrived  very  early,  and  in 
alighting  from  the  vehicle  the  gentleman 
slipped  and  ripped  his  trousers  in  a  very 
noticeable  manner.  His  wife  hurried  him  into 
the  "ladies"  retiring  room."  Owing  to  their 
early  arrival,  there  was  no  one  in  this  room 
but    the    maid,    who    was    well    supplied    with 


rVESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enortnous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
\ifith  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATEDSOIL  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOIL  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO" COMPOUNDS 
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Social  Notes. 
The  engagement  of  Sliss  Maud  Fay  and  Captain 
Powers  Symington,  U.  S.  N.,  was  announced  on 
Wednesday,  June  14th.  The  date  for  the  wedding 
has  been  set  for  July  12th,  and  is  to  be  celebrated 
at  the  Fay  home  on  Grove  Street.  On  the  day 
following  the  wedding  Captain  Symington  and  his 
bride  will  leave  for  the  East,  where  Captain 
Symington  is  to  be  stationed  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard.  Miss  Maud  Fay  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  ilrs.  Clarence  A.  Fay  and  the  sister  of 
Mrs.  Marshall  Dill,  Mrs.  Kirby  Crittenden,  Miss 
Mar>'  Fay,  ilr.  Charles  W.  Fay,  Mr.  Stanley  Fay, 
Mr.  Paul  Fay,  Mr.  Clarence  Fay  and  Mr.  Philip 
Fay.  Captain  Symington  is  a  member  of  a  Balti- 
more family,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy 
in  1892.  He  has  been  stationed  in  San  Francisco 
for  the  past  year  as  chief  of  the  inspection  board. 
For  five  years  he  was  naval  attache  at  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  London.  Miss  Fay  has  had  a  suc- 
cessful career  as  an  opera  singer,  aknost  entirely 
in  Europe,  and  her  plans  were  to  return  to  Eu- 
rope, possibly  to  resume  her  career.  Her  plans 
known  to  her  friends,  the  recent  announcement 
of  Miss  Fay's  engagement  came  as  a  surprise. 

Mrs.  Seward  E.  McNear  entertained  in  honor 
of  her  sister,  Miss  Nina  Earroll,  at  her  countrj- 
home  at  Ross  on  Wednesday.  Miss  BarroU  came 
from  her  home  in  the  East  to  attend  the  wedding 
of  her  niece,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hendrickson,  Jr.  At  the  luncheon  on 
Wednesday  Mrs,  McNear's  guests  were  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin Gnnn,  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Davis,  Mrs.  John 
McKee,  Mrs.  Carroll  Cambron,  Mrs.  Charles  Fos- 
ter, Mrs.  Milton  Esberg,  Mrs.  Charles  Eelden. 
Mrs.  William  Plumraer,  Mrs.  Winfield  Scott 
Davis,  Mrs.  George  Young,  Mrs.  Gustavus  Zeil, 
Mrs.  Alfred  Du  Bois  and  Mrs.  James  Kendall 
Armsby. 

Complimenting  Miss  Josephine  Moore,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Moore,  who  is  to 
marry  Mr.  Dean  Dillman,  Mrs.  Hubert  Law  gave 
a  luncheon  at  the  San  Francisco  Golf  and  Country 
Club.  Among  those  who  were  asked  to  meet  Miss  , 
Moore  were  Mrs.  Alfred  Swinnerton,  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land Forbes,  Mrs.  L.  E.  W.  Pioda,  Mrs,  Max  | 
Rothschild,  Mrs.  Eli  Wiel.  Mrs.  Lester  Herrick. 
Mrs.  Robert  Roos,  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Scott,  Mrs. 
Marshall  Madison,  Miss  Dorothy  Crawford,  Miss 
Lucy  Hanchett   and    Miss   Alice   Hanchett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Lowery  and  Miss  Edna 
Taylor  gave  an  a/  fresco  dinner  party  for  Miss 
Martin,  the  debutante  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  S.  Martin,  on  Saturday  evening,  at  the 
Menlo  Country  Club.  More  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  friends  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Lowery  and 
Miss  Taylor  were  present, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  entertained  at 
dinner  last  Wednesday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Schmieden  and  her  fiance,  Mr.  James 
Moffitt,  who  are  to  be  married  in  the  fall. 

Admiral  Edward  Eberle,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Pacific  fleet,  entertained  a  group  of  his  friends 
at  luncheon  aboard  his  flagship,  the  U.  S.  S.  Cali- 
fornia.    Rear-Admiral   and   Mrs.  Hutchison,    Rear- 


Admiral  Alexander  Halstead,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rennie  P.  Schwerin,  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  John  F,  Leicester,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip 
E.  Bowles,  Commodore  and  Mrs.  James  Bull  and 
Captain  Powers  Symington  were  among  the  guests. 
Mrs.  William  C.  Lyon  was  hostess  at  an  in- 
formal tea  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  her  apart- 
ment on  Hyde  Street.  The  affair  was  to  have 
been  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Robert  McMillan,  who  was. 
expected  from  New  Orleans,  but  her  trip  was  de- 
layed and  she  did  not  reach  San  Francisco  until 
Sunday.  Mrs.  Lyon's  guests  on  Wednesday  were 
Mrs.  Alexander  D.  Keyes,  Mrs,  Frank  W.  Grifiin, 
Mrs,  Alfred  Baker  Spaulding,  Mrs,  Constance 
Peters,  Mrs.  James  Hall  Eishop,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Thorpe,  Mrs.  George  ClufE  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Payne. 


Fiction  in  England,  by  English  authors,  is 
usuallj'  out-sold  in  this  country  by  the  Ameri- 
can editions  of  the  same  books.  Says  a  recent 
number  of  John  O'London's  Weekly,  an  Eng- 
lish periodical :  "It  is  always  interesting  to 
hear  how  many  copies  of  a  novel  have  been 
sold,  though  this  may  have  nothing  to  do 
with  its  quality.  One  might  guess  that  Mr. 
John  Galsworthy's  'To  Let*  has  sold  twenty 
thousand  copies.  The  sale  of  Mr.  A.  S.  M. 
Hutchinson's  'If  Winter  Comes'  would  be 
greater,  say  thirty  thousand  copies,  because  its 
appeal  is  more  popular.  We  were  into  No- 
vember before  Mr.  Hugh  Walpole's  'Young 
Enchanted'  appeared,  but  it  has  a  record  of 
fifteen  thousand  copies.  By  mid-autumn  Miss 
Sheila  Kaye-Smith's  'Joanna  Godden'  has  sold 
eight  thousand  copies,  and  was  going  well." 
The  American  sales  of  "If  Winter  Comes" 
were  over  two  hundred  thousand  copies  for 
the  same  period  and  the  demand  for  this  book 
has  continued  so  steadily  that  the  American* 
publishers  announce  the  325th  thousand  in 
less  than  six  months  from  the  date  of  print- 
ing. A  number  of  causes  contribute  to  this 
situation.  To  begin  with,  the  United  States 
is  a  country'  infinitely  more  wealthy  than  Eng- 
land, and  with  over  twice  as  large  a  popula- 
tion. In  addition  to  this  the  book-bujnng  sec- 
tion of  our  country  is  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  total  number  of  inhabitants,  due  to  differ- 
ent social  conditions.  The  English  reading 
public,  furthermore,  are  in  the  habit  of  getting 
their  fiction  from  lending  libraries  rather  than 
at  the  book  store.  As  a  British  author  said: 
"America's  the  place.  Why,  people  actually 
buv  books  there." 


Poland  is   said  to   be   the  one   country  in 

Europe  which  preser\-es  its  national  costume. 
The  traditional  dress,  which  varies  in  differ- 
ent districts,  dates  from  the  middle  ages  and 
has  been  a  s^Tnbol  of  Polish  patriotism  dur- 
ing alien  rule. 


Daylight 
or  Night  Service 


Yosemite  National 
Park 

DAYLIGHT 
Lv. San  Francisco  (Ferry)  8:40  a.m. 
Ar.  Yosemite  Valley  7 :  15  p.  m. 

NIGHT 
Lv.  San  Francisco  (Ferry)     11  p.m. 
Ar.  Yosemite  Valley  1:15  p.m. 


$ 


20 


.75 


Round 
Trip 


On  Sale  Daily 

Good  for  return  within  3  months 

(but  not  later  than  Oct.  30) 


$ 


19 


.50 


Round 
Trip 


On  Sale  Friday  and  Saturday 
Good    for    15    days    returning 


Southern  PacificLines 


50  Post  St 


Ferry  Station 
Sutter  4000 


Third  St.  Station 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Ghost 
I  have  been   dead  so   long; 

I  wish  that  I  could  find 
The  little  house  among  the  trees 

Where  everything  was  kind; 
The  dawn  against  the  window  panes, 

The  pictures  on  the  wall — 
And  human  hands  and  human  words 

Were  kindlier  than  all. 

I  must  have  lost  the  way 

(I  have  been  dead  so  long) — 
The  paths  are  choked  with  bramble 

And  all  the  roads  are  wrong. 
It   stood    upon   the   hillside. 

The  chimneys  touched  the  sky, 
And  ti\'ilight  lingered  longest  there 

To    kiss    the    day   good-by. 

Within  its  doors  is  peace — 

But  I  have  lost  the  way, 
And  long  and  bitter  are  the  miles 

That  run  to  Yesterday. 
I   wonder  is  it  still  the  same. 

The  candle  light,   the  song. 
The  laughter? — I  shall  never  know; 

I  have  been  dead  so  long. 

— Victor  Starbuck  in  the  Forum. 


The  Happy  Ducks. 

The  happj*  ducks,   whose  life  I  tell. 
They  have  a  brook  where  they  can  sail. 
Which  winds  and  winds,  as  on  they  fare. 
Past  treats  few  ducks  can  know  elsewhere. 

Past  garden  walls  deep-mossed  and  mellow 
And  harboring  tepid  slugs  they   swallow 
With  joy-closed  eyes,  then  on  their  heads 
They    stand   in    varied   waterweeds — 

White  star-flowered  weed  that  sure  must  taste 
Like  comfits  for  a  naiad's  guest. 
And  long  persuave  weeds  that  flows 
In  ripples  smooth  to  stroke  their  toes; 

Beneath   a  bridge  so  tiny  made 
In  size  it  seems  designed  to  shade 
Three  sleepy  ducks  rather  than  be 
Walked  on  by    folk  the  size  of  me. 

Then  where  two  willow-rows  contain 
The  stream  in  leaves,  like  lovers'  lane. 
Through  which  they  vanish  from  my  eyes 
In  distant  fields  marked  checker-wise 

With  dykes,  just  near  enough  to  show 
The  banks  are  flowered  through  which  they  go. 
How  dull  the  ducks  must  be,   what  fools. 
That  live  in  yards  and  stagnant  pools! 

— Camilla  Doyle  in  "The  Chapbook." 


A  Ballade  of  Photogrspha. 
Behold,    O   Fortune's   favored  one 

To  whom  this  dainty  Book  may  fall, 
Pachmarri,    Muttra,    Brindabun, 

Shall  rise  before  you  at  your  call — 
Benares'  ghat,  the  Agra  Hall, 
And  verdant  slopes  of  Ranikhet, 

Are  yours  to  gaze  upon  in  all 
The  pomp  of  full-plate  cabinet. 

Mussoorie  woods  and  boulders  dun. 

Dead  homes  of  kings  and  streams  that    crawl 
Leagues  broad  beneath  a  burning  sun 

And    green  bamboo   embattled  wall — 

A  silver  tarn,   a  floating  yawl, 
Squat  shrine  and    Muslim  minaret, 

Are  yours,  at  price  exceeding  small 
In    pomp   of  full-plate  cabinet. 

And  have  you  ne'er  let   Fancy   run 

Athwart  the  East  we  hold  in  thrall; 
And   have  you  ne'er  with  rod  or  gun 

Left  dustj-  lines  or  dreary  Mall? 

Then  turn  the  page  where  torrents  brawl 
And    Nature's    sumptuous    throne   is    set 

'Twixt  giant   rock  and   leafage  tall 
In  pomp   of   full-plate  cabinet. 

l'esvoi. 
Prince  or  Princess,  you  have  won 

This  Book  with  gorgeous  views  beset. 
Procure  a  camera  and  run 

Yourself   to    full-plate   cabinet, 

— Rudyard  Kipling  in  "The  IVaz-e." 


Jardln  du  lyuxembouri;. 
Over   the   wall   bends   the   lilac   spray. 

The  fountain  bows  to  a  wanton  breeze 
That   urges   the   little   one   to    their    play 

(Whipping  their  tops   'neath  the  chestnut-trees). 
See  them  a-scamper  by  twos   and  threes. 

Skipping  within  their  gay  hoops'  wide  ring — 
Gaudy   of  bonnet  and  bare  of  knees! 

Paris  is  sweet  in  the  northern  spring! 

Sail-boats  skim  over  a  mimic  bay. 

Bound    for    a  make-believe   Antipodes. 
That    one    has    foundered.      A-well-a-day, 

For    its    boy-owner's    small    argosies! 
Now    he   drains   sorrow's   cup    to   the    lees. 

Tears  to   his  red  cheeks  salt  courses  bring. 
Mercifully    brief — childhood's    agonies  I 

Paris  is  sweet  in  the  northern  spring! 

Graceful   the   peach-blossoms  weave    and   sway 

Through  the  grille's  twisted  interstices. 
That  o.ueer   old   rag-picker  over  the  way — 

How  does  he  feel  on  such  days  as  these? 
Watch  that  fruit-vendor  fight  off  the  bees. 

Profits  have  set  his  wits  wandering. 
He  has  no  need   for  the  Pleiades! 

Paris  is   sweet  in   the  northern  spring! 


Winter,    farewell!      How   your    fantasies 
(Frost-sketched   to    beauty  bewildering) 

Lose  all  their  charm  to  your  blast  and  freeze! 
Paris   is    sweet    in   the    northern    spring ! 

— IVilliam  Van  Wyck  in  "Jessica's  Book." 


The  mounted  remains  of  Winchester,  the 
horse  on  which  General  Sheridan  made  his 
famous  ride  through  the  valley  of  Virginia, 
has  been  moved  from  the  Governor's  Island 
Museum  and  is  being  taken  to  the  Smith- 
sonian   Institution. 


Death  of  Mary  B.Graham. 

Mrs.  Mary  Bremerton  Graham,  widow  of 
the  late  Major-General  William  Montrose 
Graham,  U.  S.  A.,  died  at  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land, on  June  14th.  General  Graham  was 
stationed  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco 
from  1887  to  1896.  and  he  and  Mrs.  Graham 
had   many   friends  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  Graham's  maiden  name  was  Mary " 
Bremerton  Ricketts,  and  she  was  born  at 
Fort  Fairfield,  Maine,  in  1843.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Major-General  James  Bremerton 
Ricketts,  U.  S.  A.,  and  his  first  wife,  Harriet 
Josephine  Pierce,  a  niece  of  President  Frank- 
lin Pierce.  With  Mrs.  Graham  at  her  death 
were  all  her  surviving  children:  Mrs.  Bur- 
rage,  wife  of  Rear-Admiral  Guy  Hamilton 
Eurrage,  U.  S.  N. ;  Mrs.  Alden,  wife  of  Pro- 
fessor Carroll  Storrs  Alden,  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy;  Mrs.  Scales,  wife  of  Rear-Admiral 
Archibald  Henderson  Scales,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Colonel  James  Malcolm  Graham,  U.  S.  A. 
^mm 

The  horse-racing  season  started  the  other 
day  at  Moscow,  after  an  interruption  of  five 
years.  The  attendance  of  the  public  was 
large,  despite  the  admission  fee  of  1,000,000 
rubles.  The  promoter  made  profits  of  amounts 
expressed  in  astronomical  figures.  The  la- 
dies were  dressed  in  the  latest  fashion.  The 
orchestra  played  the  "Internationale"  and 
various  marches.  The  entire  new  bourgeoisie 
had  come  and  rivaled  the  Soviet  aristocrats 
in  the  spending  of  money.  The  Pravda  com- 
plains that  such  luxury  was  not  seen  even  in 
the  time  of  the   Czars. 


MARY  B.  TOWLE 

597  11th  Avenue 

Sao  Francisco,  CaliL 

Solicits  your  patronage  in  dispos- 
ing of  women's  slightly  used 
wearing  apparel. 

Phone  Bayview  2531  for  appoint- 
ment. 


DEL    MONTE 

Tkt  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  Wcrli 
Where  'Thinldng  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Senrice  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  :  CAUFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  Tarious  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea-  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet     Address  MANAGER 

Sui  Ysidro  Ranch*  Santa  Barbara 


THE  HILLCREST 

American  and  European  Plan 

CALIFORNIA  AND  JONES  STS. 

Phone  Franklin  3240 


\y  to  the  Hotel 
Oakland  where 
life  is  "really  liv- 

supreme. 


OAKL7\ND 


June  24,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


ii99 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 
Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 
Business  Founded 


in 


1880 
Storage — Shipping 

Expert  Paokmgf  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


A  fally  informed  representative,  anx- 
ious to  give  you  any  desired  informa- 
tion, will  respond  to  yoar  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  C.  Arthur  Comstock  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  tour  and  are  staying  for  a 
time  at  Mrs.  Corastock's  old  home,  before  leaving 
for   the   East,   where  they   will   reside. 

Mrs.  Rennie  P.  Schwerin  spent  the  week-end  at 
Rutherford  as  the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Georges  de  Latour.  Admiral  Halstead  was  also 
a  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Latour. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  Carter  is  ichols  and  their 
daughters^  Miss  Louise  Nichols  and  Miss  Char- 
lotte Nichols,  moved  to  San  Rafael  the  first  part 
of  June,  where  they  have  taken  a  house  for  the 
summer, 

Mis.  Joseph  Oyster  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Oyster,  have  taken  a  cottage  on  the  campus 
at  Stanford  for  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 
They  will  spend  the  month  of  July  at  Pebble 
Beach  Lodge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Eldridge  Green,  who  have  made 
their  home  for  the  past  year  with  Mrs,  Green's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Foster,  at  Ross, 
recently  bought  a  home  in  Piedmont,  of  which 
they   will  take  possession  the   first  part  of  July. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  is  in  Boston  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Moseley  Taylor,  and  her  son, 
Master  George  A,  Pope,  Jr.,  who  is  in  school  in 
Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Ghirardelli,  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Ghirardelli  and  Miss  Elva  Ghirardelli  have  gone  to 
Wawona    for  some   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  O.  Wayman,  who  have 
been  on  a  fishing  expedition  on  the  McCloud  River 
for  some  time,  have  returned  to  their  home  at 
Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hendrickson,  Jr.,  re- 
turned last  week  from  their  wedding  tour  to  Hono- 
lulu, They  will  be  the  guests  of  Mrs,  Hendrick- 
son's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Seward  McNear,  at 
their  home  in  Ross  for  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  Keeney  and  their 
little  sons  have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  to  spend 
the  summer  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Keeney's  parents, 
Mr.   and  Mrs,    William    Griffith  Hensbaw. 

Mrs.  William  Henshaw  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
.\llen  Chickering,  sailed  for  Europe  some  time  ago 
to  pass  the  summer  abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor  and  their  son 
have  gone  to   Palo  Alto  for  six  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman,  Jr.,  are  leaving 
the  end  of  the  week  for  Coronado  to  be  away  for 
several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Lane  arrived  during  the  week 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  the  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   Clarence  Smith   for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Talbot  are  motoring  in 
Germany.     They  will  be  abroad  until  the  late  fall. 

General    Chase  Kennedy,  U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  to 


Elderly  People,  Nervous  Patients 

And  invalids  are  given  professional  care 
and  kind  attention  at  this  private  home; 
first-class  accommodations  in  an  ideal  loca- 
tion. Eo.^  P,  The  Argonaut.  Telephone 
Franklin  8S34. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN,  accustomed 
to  own  well-appointed  home,  desires  man- 
agement of  young  widower's  home,  with 
children.  References.  Box  Q,  The  Argo- 
naut. 


Santa  Clara  Valley 

Residences  in  Palo  Alto 

COUNTRY  HOMES 
ORCHARDS  &  FARMS 

IVrile   to 
FRANCIS  M.  SHAW 

THE  UNIVERSITY  REALTY  CO. 
Palo  Alto  California 


New  York  for  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy is  at  the  Hotel   Rafael  for  some  weeks, 

Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  and  her  little  daughter, 
Miss  Isabelle  McCreery.  leave  for  Europe  on  June 
26th.  They  will  visit  in  London,  and  spend  the 
balance  of  the  summer  at  Lake  Como. 

Mrs.  William  Oge  and  Miss  Alice  Oge  will  join 
Mrs.  Truxton  Beale  at  her  San  Rafael  home  the 
end  of  the  week. 

Mrs.  William  Ede  and  Mr.  William  Ede,  Jr.. 
motored  to  Willits  early  in  the  week,  to  spend 
some  time  with  Mr.  Ede,  who  has  business  in- 
terests there.  Mr,  William  Ede,  Jr.,  will  remain 
in  the  north  with  his  father. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Tyson  Dow  and  Miss  Dorothy  Dow 
have  gone  to  Honolulu  to  be  away  for  most  of 
the  summer. 

Miss  Elvira  Mejia  has  gone  East,  en  route  to 
Paris,  where  she  will  visit  her  sister.  Mrs.  Mejia 
will  pass  the  summer  with  her  other  daughter, 
Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr.,  and  later  will  probably 
join  her  daughters  in  France. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  and  her  sister.  Miss 
Flora  Doyle  of  Washington,  D.  C,  are  in  San 
Francisco   for  a  time. 

Mrs.  Corbet  Moody  is  visiting  in  Massachusetts, 
and    expects    to    return    about  July    1st. 

Mrs.  Cheever  Cowdin  of  New  York  is  expected 
in  California  during  July  for  a  visit  of  a  few 
weeks. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  George  Bowles  have  gone  to  New 
York  to  remain  until  the  latter  part  of  July. 

Miss  Nance  Obear  and  Miss  Sallie  Obear  left 
on  Friday  for  Europe  for  a  trip  of  some  length. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Lee,  with  a  party  of  friends, 
are  on  a  cruise  on  their  yacht.  They  return  the 
latter  part  of  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  are  building  a 
new  residence  on  the  grounds  of  the  old  Walter 
Martin  place  in  Burlingaroe.  They  are  occupying 
a  cottage  on  the  grounds  until  the  completion  of 
the   larger  home. 

Miss  Barbara  Willett  and  Miss  Audrey  Willett 
left  this  week  for  Europe.  Their  tour  of  Europe 
will  occupy  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Bradley  and  their  family 
have  gone  to  the  Sierra  to  spend  the  months  of 
July  and   August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milo  Robbins  are  in  Los  Gatos, 
where  they  have  taken  a  house  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Earle  Brownell.  Miss  Sophia  Brownell,  and 
Miss  Harriett  Brownell  are  in  the  Yosemite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  are  in  New 
York  en  route  from  Europe.  They  will  arrive 
here  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mahlon  Clayton  Harrison  have 
returned  to  their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel,  after  several  weeks  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Lawrence  Darr  of  New  York  are 
at  the  St.  Francis.  They  expect  to  visit  in  San 
Francisco  for  some  time. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery  has  gone  East,  and 
will  soon  sail   for  Europe. 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Bernard  Ford  have  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  from  New  York  and  are  the  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  C.  O.  G.  Miller  leave  for  Europe 
on  June  28th  for  a  trip  of  some  months. 

Mrs.  William  Kuhn  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  a  few  months  spent  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  with  their  son, 
?ilr.  Augustus  Taylor,  Jr.,  have  returned  from 
Santa  Barbara.  Mr.  Taylor  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer with  his  parents  before  going  East  to  attend 
Harvard  in  the  fall. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Hunter  and  her  children  left  the 
early  part  of  the  week  for  Utah,  to  be  the  guests 
of    Mrs.    Hunter's   parents. 

Mrs.  Grattan  D.  Phillips  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
\'irginia  Phillips,  are  on  their  way  home  from  the 
East  by  way  of  Canada. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Doe  left  the  latter  part  of  the 
week  for  Coronado,  where  she  will  spend  the 
summer. 

Miss  Fanny  Friedlander  and  Miss  May  Fried- 
lander,  who  have  been  on  a  trip  to  Australia,  ar- 
rived from  Honolulu  the  middle  of  the  week. 

Mrs,  Lorenzo  Avenali  will  leave  on  July  7th  for 
Italy,   where   she  will   spend   several   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Dibble  spent  the  week-end 
at  the  Diablo  Country  Club.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy 
Walker   also  motored  out. 

Miss  Sallie  Maynard  is  spending  several  weeks 
at  Santa  Barbara  as  the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  at  their  Montecito  home. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Mulgardt  is  spending  the  summer  at 
Carmel.     Mr,   Mulgardt  is  at  present  in  Japan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn  are  spending  a 
few  weeks  in  the  Yosemite. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Baker  and  Mrs.  Kent  Hewitt  are 
the  guests  of  their  mother,  Mrs.  Randall  Hunt,  at 
her    Pacific    Avenue    home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hewitt  Davenport  are  passing  the 
summer  at  their  country  home  near  Preston.  Miss 
Eleanor  Davenport  is  in  Carmel  for  a  few  weeks' 
stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Cambron  and  their 
daughter,  !Miss  Carroll  Cambron,  and  her  fiance, 
Mr.  Stanley  Morrison,  spent  the  week-end  at 
Pebble  Beach. 

Mr.  George  Blaine  Gillson  spent  several  days 
in  San  Francisco,  motoring  in  from  his  ranch  at 
Covina,  where  he  now  makes  his  home. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    C.    E.    Hume    plan    to    spend    the 


month  of  July  at  Miramar  at  Santa  Barbara.  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Percy  Walker  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bates 
have  decided  to  join  the  summer  colony  at  Mira- 
mar,   also    during    the   month    of    July. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Dibblee  of  Santa  Barbara  is  mak- 
ing an  indefinite  stay  in  San  Francisco  as  the 
guest  of  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Summers,  at  their  Green  Street 
home. 

Mrs.  Barton  Cuyler  and  Miss  Grace  Cuyler 
have  left  for  a  visit  to  the  Yosemite,  and  when 
they   return   will   depart    for   Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  and  Miss  Marion 
McAllister  left  last  week  for  Banff  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  where  they  will  spend  the  summer 
Their  first  stop  is  at  Shasta  Springs,  where  Mr. 
McAllister  will  superintend  the  erection  of  an 
Alpine  lodge  on  Mount  Shasta  for  the  Sierra  Club. 
Their  next  visit  will  be  at  Klamath  and  Crater 
lakes,  and  from  there  they  will  go  direct  through 
to  Banff  and  Lake  Louise.  Their  nephew,  Mr. 
Ereck  McAllister  of  San  Mateo,  is  to  accompany 
them  as  far  as   Shasta  Springs. 

Among  those  recently  registered  at  the  Whit- 
comb  are  Mr.  M-  Y.  Conlor,  Dorchester,  Massa- 
chusetts; Mr.  J.  R.  Sullivan,  Mr.  H.  R.  Gish, 
Laramie,  Wyoming;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Nesbit, 
Cleveland;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Irvin,  Dayton, 
Ohio ;  ilr.  R.  G.  Hayton,  Sacramento ;  Mr.  W. 
Henry  Grant,  Mr.  W.  A. '  Jeffers,  New  York;  Mr. 
William  C.  Hovener,  Sacramento;  Mr.  F.  E.  Cur- 
tis, Kemmerer,  Wyoming;  Mr,  George  McManus, 
Mrs.  Leo  McManus,  New  York;  Mrs.  F,  Moore, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  George  C.  Curamiogs,  Boston; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  F.  Hunter,  Los  Gatos;  Mr.  D.  H. 
Putnam,  Detroit. 

Recently  registered  at  the  St.  Francis  are  Mr. 
George  H.  Thayer,  Santa  Barbara;  Mr.  Charles 
Hussey,  Spokane;  Mr.  W.  A.  Elliott,  Chicago;  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Peters,  St.  Louis;  Mr.  F.  W.  Pender- 
gast,  Minneapolis;  Mrs.  J,  L.  Carman,  Tacoma; 
Mr.  Oliver  Morosco,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Frank 
Burke,  Portland;  Mr.  R,  S.  Cunningham,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  Mr.  L.  S.  Weaver,  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
E.  C.  Coburn,  Boston;  Mr.  W.  B.  Maxwell.  New 
York;  Mr.  M.  P.  Stein,  Stockton;  Mr.  George 
Klick,  New  York;  Mr.  George  Hogan,  Chicago; 
Mr.  A.  Op'penheiraer,  New  York;  Mr.  Z.  E.  Leon, 
Utica,    New    York. 


Inititute  of  Architects'  Ne^v  President. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects,  of 
which  William  B.  Faville  of  San  Francisco 
has  just  been  elected  the  nineteenth  presi- 
dent, was  organized  in  1857.  Its  first  presi- 
dent was  Richard  Upjohn ;  and  some  others 
honored  with  that  responsibility  were  Richard 
Hunt,  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  Charles  F.  Mc- 
Kim  and  Geroge  B.  Post.  The  object  was  to 
unite  the  architects  of  the  country  in  an 
effort  to  promote  the  aesthetic,  scientific,  and 
practical  efficiency  of  the  profession  so  that 
it   might   be   of  increasing   service   to    society. 

The  institute  is  an  organization  of  local 
chapters,  ready  to  render  assistance  in  public 
undertakings  by  personal  service  or  as  a  so- 
ciety of  trained  professional  men  in  theii 
chosen  work.  For  example,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco chapter  was  called  upon  to  assist  the 
procedure  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  leading  to  the  architectural  pro- 
gramme. The  members  are  held  to  high 
standards  of  practice  and  conduct  as  a  safe- 
guard for  the  financial,  technical,  and  aesthetic 
interests  entrusted  to  them.  They  must  be 
men  of  integrity  as  well  as  ability,  for  they 
guide  the  public  in  the  design,  not  only  of 
the  public,  but  of  the  private  building  whose 
quality  reveals  the  importance  of  the  com- 
munity in  modern  civilization. 

Mr.  Faville,  who  is  the  first  president  of 
the  institute  to  be  elected  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bliss 
&  Faville.  He  is  a  native  of  California  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  at  Boston.  For  five  j^ears 
he  was  affiliated  with  McKim,  Mead  &  White 
of  New  York.  His  firm  has  executed  many 
of  the  fine  buildings  of  the  city,  such  as  the 
Masonic  Temple  Building,  the  Liverpool  and 
London  and  Globe  Insurance  Building,  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  the 
James  Flood  residence,  and  the  State  Build- 
ing now  being  erected  on  the  Civic  Centre. 
Mr.  Faville  was  a  member  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Council  of  the  Exposition,  and  was 
the  designer  of  the  Great  Wall  which  bound 
the  whole  design  together. 


The  smallest  known  radio  receiving  set 
measures  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  has 
650   turns   of  wire   in   its  coil. 


Historical    writing    in    Greece    began    about 
500   B.  C. 


The  Passing  of  the  Serenade. 

Sad  indeed  to  lovers  of  the  picturc^iue  is 
the  news  which  comes  from  Seville.  The 
serenade,  from  time  immemorial  the  quintes- 
sence of  romance,  is  passing  away  and  will 
soon  be  known  no  more,  according  to  the 
New  York  Tnbutte.  Worst  of  all,  it  is  being 
destroyed  by  nothing  else  than  modern  and 
unromantic  football.  This  game  is  at  present 
in  full  vogue  in  Spain.  Everywhere  young 
men  are  passionately  addicted  to  it,  in  Seville 
as  elsewhere,  so  that  the  young  Sevillians 
have  no  longer  time  as  formerly  to  cultivate 
the  song,  the  guitar,  and  the  mandolin.  Foot- 
ball   engrosses   them. 

Soon  one  will  not  find  a  single  lover  ca- 
pable of  playing  a  serenade  under  the  bal- 
cony of  his  Dulcinea.  If  Rosina  opens  her 
window  Almaviva  will  not  be  there  to  declare 
to  her  his  passion. 

But  lately,  on  Saturdays,  the  young  Se- 
villians assembled  and  wandered  through  the 
streets  of  the  town  singing  to  the  stars.  To- 
day they  go  to  bed  early  so  as  to  be  the  next 
morning  in  good  form  for  their  favorite 
game. 


The  British  Astronomical  Association  is 
now  of  the  opinion  that  the  Martian  "ca- 
nals" are  vegetation,  their  peculiar  shape 
being  the  results  of  moist  air  currents  which 
blow  from  the  poles  to  the  equator. 


An  American  actress,  writing  in  a  Chicago 
newspaper,  says  she  has  been  married  three 
times.  The  theorj-  in  Los  Anegles  is  that  she 
has  not  been  trj-ing  or  is  merely  an  amateur 

at  the  business. — Punch. 


r  El  Encanto  Hotel  "> 

AND  BUNGALOWS 

The  most  beautifully  situated  hotel  in  California.  Located  on  Mission  Ridge,  500  feet  above 
sea  level.     The  best  summer  climate  in  the  world. 

GOLFING  TENNIS 

HORSE-BACK  RIDING  MOUNTAIN  TRAILS 

FISHING  SWIMMING 

Guests  have  privileges  of  La  Cumbre  Golf  Club.  Guaranteed  Milk  and  Cream  from  our 
own  Dairy  and  Fresh  Vegetables  from  our  own  Gardens.  Spacious  Lawns  and  Acres  of 
Flowers  Surround  Main  Building  and  Bungalows.  Highest  Standard  Cuisine.  Rates  Mod- 
erate,    Liberal  Discount  for  Long  Stay. 

-SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA-^ 


JAPAN  "'"• 


DAYS 


CHINA  14  Days 
MANILA  18  Days 

nPacific 

Fa^eSt  Time  Across  the  Pacific 

Fortnightly  sailings  from  Vancouver 

F.  L.  Nason,  Gen.  Agt.  Pass. 
Dept.,  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  675  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cat 
Phone:  Sutter  1585.  or 
local  steam- 
ship agents 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  548,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Feather  River  Inn 

Blairsdeo,  Plamas  Coonly 

California's  Ideal  MoDotain  Resort 

OPENS  JUNE  10th 


The  Golf  course,  opened  1921,  is  one  of 
the  best  golf  courses  in  Cal.  9  holes,  3050 
yards.  Fine  grass  greens.  Peter  Soutar, 
Golf  Professional.  Finest  lake  and  stream 
trout  fishing  in  the  state.  Horseback 
Riding,  Hiking,  Motoring,  Bowling,  Swim- 
ming, Tennis.  Fine  orchestra.  Dancing 
every   evening. 

Excellent  motor  roads  from  all  directions. 
For  rates  and  reservations  and  illustrative 
folder,  address  W.  W.  Brown,  Feather 
River  Inn,  Blairsden,  Plumas  County,  Cal. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


Tune  24,  1922. 


ExiraFme" 


Havana 

QGARS 

SUPREME  IN  QUALITY 


M-BmSKOWER 
m  Monl^omeiy  St. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Ever  keep  a  diary,  Weary?"  *'Wot's  dat  ?" 
"A  record  of  wot  a  feller  does."  "Naw  !  De 
cops  attend  ter  dat." — Boston  Transcript. 

Apprentice — What  is  in  this  bottle  with  no 
label?  Chemist — That's  what  you  use  when 
you  can't  read  the  prescription. — Stockholm 
Kasper. 

"What's  wrong  between  you  and  Freddy  ? 
You  used  to  be  inseparable."  "Can  it  be 
possible  you  haven't  heard  ?  We're  married 
now,    my    dear  !" — Judge. 

Robust  Traveler — Buck  up,  old  chap! 
There's  nothing  like  the  sea — finest  tonic  in 
the  world.  Friend  (-with  weak  stomach) — 
Good   emetic,   too. — Punch. 

Shoe  Clerk — What  size  would  you  like, 
madam  ?  Customer — I'd  like  a  Ko.  3,  but 
there's  no  use  talking  about  that.  Show  me 
a  No,  5. — London  Ansxvers. 

"Jagsby  always  insists  that  his  friends 
drink  first."  "That  used  to  be  a  mark  of 
courtesy."  "But  now  ?"  "It  indicates  dis- 
cretion."— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

The  Mistress — Really,  Justine,  you  are 
wearing  very  pretty  silk  stockings.  The  Maid 
— Don't  be  uneasy,  madame ;  I  got  these  at 
my   last   situation- — London    Opinion. 

Labor  Agitator  (after  -witnessing  his  first 
football  match) — That's  what  I  call  organized 
labor,  comrade.  One  blast  from  the  whistle 
and  every  man  stops  immediately. — Punch. 

"I  see  you  are  specializing  in  a  new  drink 
called      'Reminiscence.' "       "Yes,"      said      the 
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I  EAT 

I  FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 

I  FOR  HEALTH 

g  Rich  in  Vitamins 

M  Three  cakes  a  day 

g    Place  a   standing  order  with  your   S 
g  grocer.  g 
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druggist.  "Why  the  name?"  "It's  soft  stuff 
but  it  has  a  cherry  in  it." — Bir}7iingham  Age- 
Herald. 

Mr.  Toller — A  man  has  left  a  million 
pounds  for  respectable  bachelors  and  wid- 
owers. Mr.  Coates — That  seems  a  lot  ot 
money  to  leave  two  or  three  men. — London 
Answers. 

Husband — Your  extravagance  is  awful ! 
When  I  die  you'll  probably  have  to  beg ! 
IVife — Well,  I  should  be  better  off  than 
some  poor  woman  who  never  had  any  prac- 
tice.— Pearson's   Weekly. 

"Here's  a  man  found  nine  pearls  in  an 
oyster  stew.  Wonderful,  hey?"  "Oh,  fairly 
startling.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  try 
to  lead  me  to  believe  he  found  nine  oysters." 
■ — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

Millionaire  (speaking  to  body  of  students) 
— All  my  success,  all  my  tremendous  financial 
prestige,  I  owe  to  one  thing  alone — pluck, 
pluck,  pluck.  Student — But  how  are  we  to 
find  the  right  people  to  pluck? — Dimtba  (Cali- 
fornia)   Sentinel. 

"When  we  go  to  Boston  next  week,  dear, 
what  d'y'  say  we  go  by  boat  ?"  "No,  George, 
it's  no  use  ;  they  don't  go  outside  the  three- 
mile  limit.  And,  besides,  they're  so  dread- 
fully particular  now  whom  they  let  land  in 
this    country." — Judge. 

Mr. — Have  you  heard  that  Sj  oberg's  wi  f e 
has  run  away  ?  Mrs. — No,  indeed !  Poor 
fellow  !  How  did  he  take  it  ?  Mr. — Well,  he 
has  now  calmed  down  a  little,  but  for  the 
first  few  days  he  was  delirious  with  joy. — 
Stockholm  Kasper. 

"Which  weeds  are  the  easiest  to  kill  ?" 
asked  young  Flickers  of  Farmer  Sassfrass,  as 
he  watched  that  good  man  at  his  work. 
"Widow's  weeds,"  replied  the  farmer.  "You 
have  only  to  say  'Wilt  thou?'  and  they  wilt." 
— London  Weekly  Telegraph. 

"Do  you  claim  to  know  all  about  finance?" 
"No,"  admitted  Farmer  Corntassel.  "I'm 
free  to  confess  some  of  us  farmers  who  talk 
about  finance  don't  know  any  more  about  the 
subject  than  some  of  the  financiers  who  talk 
about  farming." — Washington  Star. 

Dedbroke  (roused  by  his  wife) — What's 
that  you  say,  a  burglar  ?  Mrs.  Dedbroke — 
Yes.  Fancy  a  burglar  calling  on  us !  Ded- 
broke— Let  him  climb  in;  then  I'll  give  him 
a  yell  and  it  may  make  him  drop  something 
he   has   stolen   elsewhere. — Boston    Transcript. 

Manager — We  must  put  a  great  deal  of 
realism  into  this  forest  scene.  Can  you  get 
some  one  to  growl  so  as  to  resemble  a  bear? 
Assistant — I  think  so.  There  are  six  or 
seven  chorus  men  who  have  not  received  their 
wages  for  three  weeks.  I'll  call  them. — Pear- 
son's Weekly. 

"Who  is  the  wisest  man  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures?"  asked  a  teacher  of  one  of  her 
Sunday-school  class.  "Paul,"  exclaimed  the 
little  fellow,  confidently.  "Oh,  no,  Johnny ; 
Paul  was  a  very  good  man,  but  Solomon  is 
mentioned  as  the  wisest  man."  "Well,  my 
father  says  Paul  was  the  wisest  man,  because 
he  never  married,  and  I  think  ray  father 
ought  to  know." — Los  Angeles  Times. 


The  Berliner  Helicopter. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  forward  step  which 
has  been  made  by  the  Berliners  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  helicopter,  or  flying  machine 
to  rise  vertically,  is  the  forward  motion,  says 
the  Washington  Post.  This  has  been  the 
stumbling  block  to  all  who  have  worwed  such 
machines.  Henry  Berliner  asserts  that  in  his 
machine  this  difficulty  has  been  completely 
overcome. 

The  forward  motion  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  small  tilting  propeller  installed 
on  the  rear  of  the  fuselage.  By  tilting  this 
one  way,  the  entire  machine  is  tilted.  If  the 
tilting  propeller  is  inclined  to  an  angle  of 
fifteen  degrees  there  is  a  loss  in  lifting  power 
of  a  little  less  than  3  per  cent.  This,  how- 
ever, gives  a  horizontal  push  of  25  per  cent. 


I 


n  Your  Shirt  Wardrobe 

Every  sleeve  the  corred;  length 

Every  neckband  a  perfedt  fit 

Every  yoke  sloped  to  the  contour  of  your  shoulders 

Every  other  measure  to  your  exad:  proportions 

tj    made  by 

D.  C.  Heger 

Maker  of  Exclusive  Shirts 

UNDERWEAR  •  PAJAMAS  •  ROBES  ■  NECKWEAR 

116-118  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco 


Leave  Nothing  to  Chance 
When  You  Go  Away 
For  Your  Vacation 


Don't  "take  a  chance"  and  leave  your  silverware,  jewelry,  valuable 
papers,  etc.,  in  the  house  when  you  are  going  away  for  the  sum- 
mer.    You  may,  on  your  return,  find  everything  as  you  left  it,  but 

Isn't  it  a  great  deal  better  to  put  your  valuables  in  a  place  of 
safety  and   have  perfect  peace  of   mind   all   the   time  you're   away? 

The  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  ofiFer  safety  against  burglars 
and  fire. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Boxes  Rent  from  $4  a  Year  and  Up 


of  the  lifting  power.  Helicopters  have  been 
perfected  to  the  point  of  rising  from  the 
ground  before  this.  In  1919  Henry  Berliner, 
conducting  experiments  near  this  city,  suc- 
ceeded to  this  extent.  The  discovery  of 
means  of  obtaining  forward  motion,  however, 
is   only  just   completed. 

The  body  of  the  helicopter  is  something 
like  an  airplane.  In  the  front,  on  either  side, 
are  the  lifting  propellers  fourteen  feet  long. 
These  revolve  in  opposite  directions  and  are 
operated  by  means  of  a  revolving  motor  in 
front   of  the   driver's  seat. 

One  of  the  things  which  has  hampered  the 
inventors  in  their  experiments  is  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  sufliciently  powerful  motor. 
The  motor  now  in  use  is  110  horsepower, 
while  the  entire  machine  has  a  weight  of  1350 
pounds.  With  a  150-horsepower  revolving 
motor  the  Beriiners  believe  that  the  ultimate 
in  perfection  will  be  reached.  Such  a  power- 
ful motor  is  now  being  built  for  government 
departments,  and  Mr.  Berliner  says  that  he 
expects  to  obtain  one  of  these  for  installation 
on  the  helicopter. 
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Our  Disabled  Veterans. 

San  Francisco  has  had  a  number  of  conventions 
lately,  but  none  it  has  been  more  delighted  to  entertain 
than  the  Disabled  Veterans;  it  is  sorry  they  are  dis- 
abled, but  glad  they  are  here.  There  was  no  lack  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  greetings  these  men  received  when 
they  paraded  up  Market  Street  last  Tuesday;  and  even 
if  there  had  appeared  to  be  any  hesitancy  or  want  of 
vigor  in  the  acclamations  of  the  spectators,  which  there 
was  not,  it  would  have  been  owing  to  a  certain  fatigue 
of  the  public  nerves  after  so  many  recent  spectacular 
parades  and  other  outdoor  excitements.  There  is  noth- 
ing too  good  for  the  men  that  lost  limbs  and  health 
while  upholding  the  honor  and  adding  to  the  grand 
traditions  of  this  country  on  European  battlefields. 
Those  that  were  not  wounded  came  back  better  prepared 
for  life  than  when  they  left,  better  trained  than  they 
would  have  been  if  they  had  never  gone.  But  the  men 
who  actually  were  maimed,  or  whose  vigor  was  im- 
paired by  some  long  period  of  invalidism  resulting  from 
the  hardships  of  the  service,  have  real  and  great  claims, 
which  no  good  citizen  would  ever  be  disposed  to  dis- 
count. These  are  the  men  chosen  by  the  God  of  Battles 
to  give  of  their  body  and  blood  as  a  sacrifice  that  liberty 
might  not  perish  beneath  the  iron  heels  of  Prussianism. 
They  are  the  peers  of  the  heroes  of  Salamis,  who  fought 
to  save  a  dawning  Occidental  civilization  and  Occi- 
dental individualism  from  the  Persian,  with  his  Oriental 


conceptions  of  despotism  and  slavery — conceptions 
hich  the  German  ideas  of  human  relations  strangely 
match,  and  with  which  Western  theories  of  right  and 
justice  will  be  endlessly  at  war.  No  fighting  men  in  his- 
tory have  been  called  upon  to  endure  more  than  these 
men  endured,  or  dare  more  than  these  men  dared.  And 
the  sight  of  their  medals  and  their  honorable  scars  is  a 
thing  to  catch  the  throat  and  stop  the  breath.  It  is 
more  than  ever  borne  in  upon  the  people  of  this  vicinity 
that  if  there  is  any  help  they  still  need,  and  we  are 
assured  there  is,  and  lots  of  it,  their  cases  should  have 
consideration  at  Washington  before  all  ordinary  and 
most  of  the  extraordinary  business-  of  the  nation.  This 
does  not  mean  the  forwarding  of  the  bonus  bill — that  is 
another  matter  entirely.  These  men  are  in  a  different 
case  and  class.  The  government  does  not  mean  to  be 
ungenerous,  and  is  already  expending  huge  sums  to  help 
them,  but  unavoidable  administrative  difficulties,  too 
easily  dismissed  as  "red  tape,"  have  put  themselves  in 
the  way  of  complete  disposal  of  the  matter.  According 
to  Judge  Marx,  national  commander  of  the  organiza- 
tion, more  hospitals  and  hospital  beds  are  needed  for 
the  tubercular  and  mentally  disabled,  although  $18,000,- 
000  was  appropriated  by  Congress  a  year  and  half  ago 
for  this  purpose ;  this  in  addition  to  the  accommodations 
for  30,000  men  now  in  hospital.  This  authority  makes 
no  unreasonable  demand  when  he  says  the  new  accom- 
modations should  be  provided  with  the  same  speed  with 
which  the  barracks  and  cantonments  were  built  in  the 
crisis  of  war.  Men  are  still  dying  daily  from  the  ill- 
nesses and  ailments  caused  by  their  service,  and  the  ac- 
commodations should  be  expanded  to  save  as  many  as 
possible.  There  is  complaint  that  employers  of  dis- 
abled veterans  discount  their  salaries  by  the  compensa- 
tion pensions  they  are  known  to  receive.  If  that  is  a 
fact,  it  is  a  particularly  mean  and  ugly  fact,  of  which 
any  American  should  be  ashamed.  Better  treatment 
should  be  accorded,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  be,  once 
public  sentiment  becomes  conscious  of  the  fact  and  the 
circumstances.  Nothing  within  reason  is  too  good  for 
these  men,  nothing  they  actually  need  should  be  denied 
to  one  of  them.  , 

The  Senatorial  Contest. 

The  exhausted  patience  of  many  intelligent  Cali- 
fornians  with  the  sterile  and  obstructive  courses  of 
Senator  Johnson,  as  well  as  with  his  persistent  alliance 
with  William  R.  Hearst,  has  at  last  raised  up  an  oppo- 
sition that  may  result  in  his  defeat.  Charles  C.  Moore 
has  been  induced  to  run  against  him  for  the  Republican 
nomination,  and  so  one  of  the  strongest  personalities 
in  the  state  has  been  called  again  into  the  public  service. 
He  has  the  support  of  such  influential  men  in  the  Re- 
publican party  as  Marshall  Stimson,  Chester  H.  Rowell, 
Marshall  Hale  and  other  progressives.  Moore  will 
be  most  distinctly  remembered  as  the  president  Of 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  the  most 
successful  exposition  ever  held  in  this  country,  and 
without  doubt  the  most  beautiful  one  ever  held  in  the 
world.  He  built  the  entire  organization  that  con- 
structed and  operated  the  Exposition,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  most  effective  organizations  ever  put  together.  He 
may  also  be  remembered  by  many  as  the  head  of  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  during  the  war,  a  body  which 
practically  coordinated  and  directed  all  the  war  activi- 
ties of  the  state  for  the  time  of  its  functioning,  and 
which  concluded  its  services  with  the  highest  credit. 
What  the  public  may  not  so  clearly  recall  is  the  fact 
that  in  1908  and  1909  Moore,  as  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Citizens'  Health  Committee,  saved 
this  city  from  an  epidemic  that  in  all  probability  would 
have  devastated  it  as  cities  were  devastated  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  would  have  spread  to  other  parts  of 
California  and  perhaps  a  considerable  part  of  the 
country  back  of  it.  This  was  the  first  time  his  great 
organizing  and  executive  abilities  were  brought  con- 
spicuously into  the  public  service.     Without  him  the 


Federal  sanitary  experts  would  have  been  unable  to  do 
much  more  than  quarantine  the  city.  Moore  organized 
practically  the  whole  population  and  directed  a  cam- 
paign which  was  not  only  successful  in  stamping  out 
the  disease  so  that  it  never  reappeared,  but  returned 
19  per  cent,  of  the  funds  publicly  subscribed.  It 
was  a  feat  at  that  time  without  parallel,  and  it  saved, 
not  only  the  lives  of  thousands  of  citizens,  but  the 
commerce  and  wealth  of  the  city  and  the  employment 
and  well-being  of  its  inhabitants.  In  undertaking 
his  present  fight  against  the  barren  policies  and  the 
raisrepresentative  character  of  Senator  Johnson,  Mr. 
Moore  has  merely  responded  again  to  the  call  of  public 
duty,  for  he  did  not  seek  the  honor,  nor  can  it  be  said 
of  him  that  he  ever  sought  a  single  one  of  the  high 
posts  he  has  held.  A  Republican,  he  advocated  the 
League  of  Nations;  and  strongly  favored  the  disarma- 
ment treaties  which  Senator  Johnson  has  opposed.  The 
Argonaat  can  not  predict  how  this  fight  will  result.  It 
starts  late,  against  a  man  who  will  be  defended  by 
the  resources  of  machine  politics,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Hearst  press.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  a  gallant 
adventure  which  will  bear  fruit  in  the  future  consoli- 
dation of  the  best  forces  of  the  community.  Judicious 
persons  feel  that  the  situation  presents  more  than  a  for- 
lorn hope.  It  is  a  fighting  chance,  commanded  by  a 
most  resourceful  fighting  man. 


More  Private  'War. 

If  the  Illinois  massacre  had  been  committed  by  an 
invading  force  of  Germans  the  whole  country  would  be 
under  arms  and  the  wretched  state  and  county  officials 
who  permitted  it  would  be  swept  aside  like  rotten  planks 
in  a  flood.  Striking  miners  of  Williamson  County 
have  flung  their  challenge  straight  into  the  face  of 
America.  Their  motto  was  "No  Mercy."  To  such  a 
hellish  doctrine  we  could  not,  as  a  people,  even  in  re- 
taliation subscribe;  but  surely  it  is  competent  for  the 
federal  government  to  adopt  at  last  the  principle  that 
should  have  been  adopted  in  these  matters  over  forty 
years  ago;  the  principle  of  "No  Compromise."  The 
government  that  compromises  with  crime  gives  it 
license  and  encouragement,  and  reveals  itself  as  a  weak 
and  contemptible  thing  unfit  for  confidence. 

This  is  civil  war.  We  would  better  recognize  it  now 
than  tell  ourselves  futile  fibs  about  it  while  the  internal 
enemy  arms  and  develops  plans,  under  revolutionary 
leadership,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  government.  It 
is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  deal  with  now — but 
it  is  not  going  to  be  simple  many  years  longer.  It 
grows  worse,  and  lately  with  accelerated  pace.  The 
West  Virginia  rebellion  manifested  itself  mainly  in 
sniping.  This  comes  out  in  the  open,  like  an  "army 
with  banners."  They  shot  and  clubbed  to  death  men 
that  had  surrendered  and  had  run  up  a  white  flag.  Said 
one  desperately  wounded  victim : 

It  won't  be  hard  to  prosecute  the  guilty.  I  believe  nine  out 
of  ten  miners  in  the  district  were  in  that  mob.  And  there 
were  a  lot  of  women  and  children,  too.  The  women  showed 
no  mercy.  They  just  laughed  and  jeered  when  we  asked  not 
to  be  killed.     My  God !    And  they  call  this  a  free  country  ! 

It  is  said  that  some  of  these  women  held  up  their 
children  to  look  upon  the  mutilated  faces  of  the  dead, 
and  told  them  to  "see  what  a  good  job  daddy  did." 

It  was  too  much  blood  for  the  stomach  even  of 
Hearst's  hired  man,  Arthur  Brisbane,  who  said  of  this 
horrible  act; 

That's  bad  news  for  union  labor.  It  is  playing  the  game  of 
those  that  want  to  destroy  all  unions  far  better  than  they 
could  play  it  for  themselves.  Murder  leads  to  nothing  definite 
except  trouble  for  the  murderers,  and  every  man  should 
know  it. 

And  Brisbane  ought  to  know.  He  has  been  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years  one  of  the  doctors  of  philosophy 
of  the  college  of  discontent  with  the  existing  social 
order,  with  the  chair  of  his  democratic  professorship  in 
Delmonico's  restaurant.     But — there  is  no  hedging  by 
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him  this  time,  no  chance  of  it;  no  talk  of  "strike  sjinpa- 
thizers,"  no  excuses,  no  socialistic  humbug  in  his  column 
to  the  effect  that  this  is  the  work  of  agents  provocateurs, 
or  trouble  makers  hired  by  the  coal  barons  to  bring  the 
honest  union  miners  into  disrepute.  There  were  thou- 
sands of  them,  with  the  women  whose  hearts  of  mercy 
they  had  poisoned,  and  the  children  they  had  taught 
to  admire  murder  and  who  in  all  likelihood  will  grow 
up  murderers :  a  fine  social  element  in  the  national  life. 
How  Lenin,  when  he  hears  of  it,  will  applaud!  It  is 
just  his  dish. 

The  scenes  are  the  scene  of  the  German  war,  re- 
enacted  in  America,  land  of  justice  and  the  free.  A 
dispatch  to  the  Chronicle  sa3"S  that  one  fugitive  who 
reached  Chicago  with  eight  buckshot  in  his  back  over- 
heard the  leader  of  the  mob  cursing  the  others  for 
permitting  any  one  to  escape  to  tell  the  tale.  From  an- 
other, who  was  lined  up  and  marched  out  of  town,  this 
account  was  obtained: 

The  others  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  a  barbed-wire  fence 
and  told  if  they  could  clamber  over  it  they  might  go  free. 
.\s  they  mounted  the  fence  all  were  shot,  falling  upon  the 
barbed  wire.  Their  murderers  continued  shooting  into  the 
bodies  until  they  were  perfectly  limp.  Meanwhile  the  lodge 
brother  had  called  Bernard  to  one  side,  put  him  in  a  flivver, 
and  drove  him  away,  while  the  rest  of  the  gang  were  finishing 
up  the  men  on  the  fence. 

"Most  of  the  murderers  were  foreigners,"  said  Bernard. 
"I  saw  very  few  white  men  among  them.  The  women,  too,  all 
appeared  to  be  dark-skinned  foreigners,  and  they  were  more 
savage  than  the  men,  if  that  is  possible.  These  hags  were 
ever>T\-here,  screaming  and  urging  their  men  to  torture  their 
victims  before  killing  them. 

"I  left  three  of  my  buddies  hanging  on  the  fence,  and  twelve 
of  them  were  shot  down  before  they  could  reach  the  fence. 
While  I  was  concealed  in  some  dense  shrubbery  I  saw  about 
twenty  miners  searching  through  tne  woods  for  refugees. 
They  were  all  foreigners,  talking  in  a  foreign  language,  but  I 
could  make  out  the  word  'scab.'  I  looked  across  the  prairie 
in  front  of  me,  and  I  could  see  men  being  'pegged'  from  the 
woods  on  each  side  of  the  open  space.  I  saw  at  least  seven 
men  shot  down  in  that  space. 

"I  followed  through  the  woods  to  the  north  and  came  upon 
three  men  hanging  from  a  tree.  Their  bodies  were  riddled 
with  bullets  and  their  faces  were  mashed  and  cut  until  they 
were  just  masses  of  bloody  bones  and  flesh.  In  another  small 
clump  of  woods  I  saw  three  more  men  hanging,  all  terribly 
mutilated.  An  elderly  man  named  Schelpert,  who  saved  me 
because  we  were  both  'Bills,'  guided  me  through  the  woods, 
and  although  we  met  parties  of  gunmen,  they  did  not  molest 
us,  because  I  was  under  Schelpert's  care.  He  finally  con- 
ducted me  to  a  water  tank,  and  I  got  on  the  rods  of  a  freight 
train  that  stopped  there,  reached  St.  Louis,  and  from  there 
came  home.     It  was  helL" 


somehow  imposed  on  the  rest  of  us  by  the  rich  so  they 
can  make  more  money  out  of  human  suffering.  It 
grows  out  of  the  insane  Karl  Marx  doctrine  that  the 
value  of  a  product  is  its  labor  cost,  and  hence  capital 
has  been  stolen  from  labor — a  doctrine  which,  in  all 
probability,   the   ordinary   business   man   finds   it   hard 


He  is  warlike,  and  always  has  been  warlike,  not  for 
the  defense  of  high  ideals  and  individual  happiness,  but 
to  see  power  manifested;  and  to  his  infantile  mind  its 
plainest,  most  easily  comprehended  manifestation  is  the 
destruction  that  war  produces,  with  its  accompaniment 
of   terrible  noises,   always   appealing  to   the   savage 


to  refute.  It  grows  out  of  the  usurped  privilege  and  |  crashing  bands,  the  boom  of  Big  Berthas,  rending  ex- 
irresponsibility  of  labor  unions,  and  out  of  popular  at-  |  plosions,  the  pulverizing  of  villages,  cathedrals,  and 
tacks  on  the  Supreme  Court  for  pointing  out  that  labor  I  towns. 

union  responsibilit}'  is  real.  It  grows  out  of  the  ora-  j  There  is  a  fundamental,  irreconcilable,  hostility  be- 
torical  efi'orts  of  professional  heart-bleeders,  whose  I  tween  such  views  of  life  and  society  and  those  through 
great  hearts  bleed  for  the  poor  in  order  to  get  votes  on  I  which  the  development  of  this  country  has  progressed, 
which  they  can  become  mob  delegates  in  Congress ;  and  I  We  have  been  a  nation  of  individualists.  We  have 
who  never  do  anj-thing  really  beneficial  for  the  poor! been  jealous  of  the  rights  of  persons  against  the  en- 
after  they  get  there.  It  grows  out  of  political  trim-  i  croachment  of  the  state.  We  have  instinctively  recog- 
ming;  in  the  district  attorneys'  oflSces  and  the  sheriffs'  nized,  almost  throughout  our  history,  that  the  greatest 
ofiices  of  the  land.  It  grows  out  of  general  mental ,  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  the  greatest  good  to 
mush  and  sentimentality  and  pink  Bolshevism  in  the  |  all,  did  not  need  the  meddling  interference  of  govern- 
universities.  It  grows  out  of  the  activities  of  circula-  j  ment,  did  not  need  artificial  promotion  by  either  self- 
tion-hunting  newspapers  that  hire  literary  rabble  1  appointed  or  hereditarj'  supermen,  but  was  best  wrought 
rousers  to  increase  the  advertising  value  of  their  col-  '  out  through  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  activities  of 
umns — men  who  "can  write  just  as  well  on  either  side  j  all  the  individuals  of  societ)',  left  free,  as  far  as  prac- 
of  a  subject";  such  men  are  prostitutes.  It  grows  outjtically  possible,  to  ser\'e  society  by  ser\Mng  themselves, 
of  the  prattlings  of  ignorant  persons  about  "social  |  It  is  necessary  that  we  recognize  such  a  difference  and 
justice,"  when  they  know  nothing  whatever  about  i  that  we  understand  that  these  two  principles  can  not  in 
justice,  and  very  little  about  any  real  needs  of  societj'.  lany  measure  be  mixed,  in  order  to  save  ourselves  from 
And  it  grows  out  of  the  practice  of  ignoring  the  Mai- 1  the    drift   toward    the    German    governmental    theory. 


Forty-four  prisoners  who  surrendered  under  a  flag 
of  truce  were  being  marched  into  Herrin.  In  a  clump 
of  woods,  so  says  a  dispatch  to  the  Examiner,  they 
were  mowed  down  by  a  crash  of  rifle  fire.  One  victim 
was  hanged.  For  what  crime?  For  the  crime  of 
working.  "Let's  make  soap  of  them,"  said  a  young 
woman  among  the  strikers. 

Said  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  in  a  message  to  an  Illinois  poli- 
tician just  before  the  massacre: 

Representatives  of  our  organization  are  justified  in  treating 
this  crowd  as  an  outlaw  organization  and  in  viewing  its 
members  in  the  same  light  as  they  would  any  other  common 
strike-breakers. 

We  shall  do  Lewis  the  justice  to  say  that  he  probably 
did  not  intend  that  anj'body  should  be  murdered,  much 
less  that  he  meant  to  issue  orders  for  murder  to  take 
place.  But  who  is  Lewis  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
outlawry,  or  say  how  anybody  in  this  country  shall  be 
"treated"?  He  says  the  mine-owmers  incited  the 
trouble.     Old  stuff. 

This  war  has  many  causes,  of  which  but  a  few  of 
the  general  and  fundamental  are  profitable  to  consider. 
It  grows  out  of  feeble  government,  government  that  is 
democratic,  instead  of  representative  as  the  Constitu- 
tion intended  the  government  of  this  countrj-  should 
be;  government  by  a  Congress  largely  composed  of 
delegates,  instead  of  a  real  House  of  Representatives 
acting  on  superior,  centrally  acquired  information  for 
the  best  interests  of  all  their  constituents  and  all  con- 
stituencies. It  grows  out  of  the  incessant  criticism  of 
courts  of  law  by  ignorant  persons  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  law  and  less  of  courts,  and  want  the  judges 
elected  b)'  the  people  and  their  decisions  subject  to  "re- 
call"; backed  by  such  attacks  on  the  Supreme  Court 
as  Senator  La  Follette  made  before  the  American  Fed- 
eratirn  of  Labor  at  Cincinnati  the  other  day.  It  grows 
out  of  the  spirit  of  ignorant  discontent  with  common 
huiran  troubles  which  will  always  have  to  be  borne 
bec.use  they  are  by  nature  incurable.  It  grows  out  of 
the  ■Jocialistic  delusion  that  poverty  is  curable,  but  is 


thusian  principle,  and  bringing  down  wages  to  the  suf- 
fering point  by  having  families  that  are  too  large  and 
adding  unlimited  importations  of  foreign  labor. 

One  might  cite  causes  indefinitely  from  the  tendencies 
converging  to  this  condition,  but  it  would  be  useless 
at  this  time.  We  do  not  expect  to  see  even  the  little 
matters  we  have  mentioned  corrected  within  the  week. 
But  this  should  be  added:  Burke  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  a  government  that  could  not  protect  the 
poorest  Hindu  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  could  not  be 
relied  upon  to  protect  an  English  castle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.  Judged  by  that  standard,  the  present 
government  of  Illinois  appears  to  be  almost  wholly 
worthless. 

The  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  is,  of  course,  a 
tragic  mocker)'  and  faithfully  reflects  the  perversion  of 
popular  sentiment  in  the  region  affected.  The  first  duty 
of  government  in  the  United  States  today  is  to  sup- 
press every  form  of  private  war,  whether  of  striking 
miners  in  Illinois  or  striking  taxicab  drivers  in  San 
Francisco.  No  structure  of  "social  justice"  nor  any- 
thing else  of  value  can  be  built  under  conditions  of 
anarchy.  , 

German  Tendencies 

German  monarchism  has  reared  its  ugly  head  once 
more,  and  with  such  manifestations  of  support  as  to 
indicate  that  what  has  recently  been  said  of  its  strength 
by  obsers'ant  travelers  is  true  and  the  German  republic 
faces  a  growing  danger.  The  assassination  of  Rathe- 
nau  has  not  followed  so  closely  in  point  of  time  upon 
that  of  Erzberger  as  to  show  that  this  is  any  transient 
flash  of  anger  b}'  a  small  group.  The  two  acts  are 
separated  by  an  inter\'al  of  nine  months,  which  is  suf- 
ficient "cooling  time"  for  anybody,  and  manifests  the 
duration  of  settled,  persistent  polic)'.  In  other  words, 
this  is  no  passing  spasm,  but  the  effect  and  demonstra- 
tion of  an  organized  reaction  which  appears  to  grow 
in  popularitj'  with  everj'  passing  month. 

The  so-called  psychology  of  the  Germans,  their  direc- 
tion of  mind  and  feeling,  their  appraisal  of  political 
values,  the  object  of  their  desires  and  ambitions  in  a 
political  sense,  seem  to  be  things  rooted  in  German 
character.  Probably  their  origin  is  both  historical  and 
biological.  Probably  we  should  have  reacted  to  their 
historical  stimuli  in  a  totally  dift'erent  manner.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  average  modem  German  in  Ger- 
many is  what  he  is,  and  that  he  is  something  radically 
and  devilishly  dift"erent  from  the  EngUshman  or  the 
American.  He  seems  to  worship  power  for  power's 
sake,  he  seems  to  wish  to  build  it  up  coUectivel)',  and  to 
see  it  embodied  in  awful  forms  in  his  government  and 
governmental  institutions.  He  responds  instantaneously 
to  such  suggestions  on  the  part  of  his  pedants  and  so- 
called  philosophers.  The  state  is  his  be-all  and  end-all, 
and  having,  perhaps,  some  practical  difficulty  in  his 
comprehension  of  abstractions,  although  no  one  has 
more  loudly  claimed  the  mastery  of  abstract  ideas, 
he  wants  to  see  it  embodied  in  the  person  of  a 
monarch  to  whose  pomp  he  seems  willing  to  surrender 
every  atom  of  his  individualitj' — social,  industrial,  and 
moral.  He  does  not  appear  to  want  this  power  for  any 
praiseworthy  object,  but  merely  for  the  power  itself. 


which  has  recently  set  in. 

The  building  up  of  collectivistic  power  in  the  govern- 
ment is  a  dream  that  dazzles  the  mind  of  the  child,  the 
visionary,  the  poet;  or  the  theorist  who  stands  on  the 
side-lines  and  observes  the  effect  of  the  labors  of  others 
without  understanding  those  labors,  or  how  those 
effects  had  to  be  brought  about.  We  are  daily  drowned 
under  waves  of  criticism  of  the  management  of  in- 
dustry, directed  by  visionaries  against  the  only  persons 
who  can  manage  industrj'  because  they  are  the  only 
persons  who  have  sun'ived  the  grueling  contest  for 
positions  of  management.  This  industrial  survival  of 
the  fittest  is  a  thing  against  which  poets  and  dreamers 
instinctively  rebel,  because  its  incidents  are  selfish  and 
unbeautiful;  and  under  idealistic  guidance  we  are  in 
this  country  today  building  up  great  codes  of  meddle- 
some statutes  and  so-called  regulations  and  multiplying 
tax-eating  bureaus  with  commissioners  to  administer 
laws  so  intricate  in  their  interferences  with  the  intimate 
affairs  of  the  people  that  they  can  not  be  made  ob- 
jective and  general,  but  must  be  entrusted  for  enforce- 
ment to  the  discretion  of  a  lot  of  little  kings,  each  a 
despot  in  his  own  small  field.  The  Southern  Pacific 
and  Central  Pacific  railroads  are  told  that  they  must 
not  be  operated  as  a  unit,  and  the  individual  under  some 
idealistic  scheme  of  city  beautification  is  told  that  he 
must  not  have  two  families  and  two  kitchens  under  the 
same  roof.  There  are  commissions  in  this  state  to  con- 
trol almost  all  the  normal  activities  of  Ufe,  and  they  are 
implacably  hostile  to  the  most  valuable  American  cus- 
toms. We  are  manifesting  the  begiimings  of  a  dis- 
tinctly German  tendency  toward  the  elimination  of  in- 
dividualism and  personal  liberty,  and  imless  we  fight  it 
in  every  future  manifestation  it  will  paralyze  the  best 
activities  of  our  people  and  destroy  a  large  measure  of 
their  well-being.  For  most  of  us  are  not  Germans, 
and  can  not  find  our  highest  happiness  in  the  German 
plan.  , 

Decay. 

Secretary  ^\■eeks'  frank  talk  to  the  students  at  West- 
em  Reseri-e  University  on  "The  Decline  of  the  American 
Government"  has  stirred  up  a  hornets'  nest  at  Wash- 
ington, and  is  causing  the  esteemed  Secretary  of  War 
to  be  criticized  bitterlj%  not  only  by  Democrats,  but  by 
many  Republicans.  The  burden  of  the  Republican 
criticism  is,  not  that  Secretary  Weeks  was  in  error,  but 
that  he  chose  an  unpropitious  time  to  utter  the  truth. 

The  politically  informed  knov.-  that  \\'eeks  was  not 
in  error,  and  that  no  time — from  the  standpoint  of  the 
public  good — is  ever  unpropitious  for  telling  the  pubUc 
what  it  ought  to  know.  Can  any  one  honestly  declare 
that  government,  public  ser\-ice,..politics,  the  American 
principles  of  self-government  and  self-reliance,  have 
not  been  declining? 

It  is  hardly  debatable  that  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people  has  a  feebler  imderstanding  of  the 
spirit  in  which  this  republic  was  foimded  than  it  had 
two  generations  ago,  and  that  people  are  leaning  with 
increasing  weight  on  the  government  to  do  for  them 
those  things  which  they  might  better  do  for  them- 
selves. The  tendency  to  establish  a  socialistic  state 
continues — perhaps  at  a  lesser  rate  of  speed  than  four 
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or  five  years  ago,  but  still  it  continues.  What  is  more, 
the  results  of  that  tendency  are  beginning  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  behavior  of  the  people. 

A  single  local  e.xample  will  illustrate  the  case 
and  make  clear  our  meaning.  One  of  the  cities 
across  the  bay  has  a  poet  for  managing  director  of 
its  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Sent  East  on  a  mission 
recently,  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  laying  before 
the  President  of  the  United  States  a  poetic  scheme  for 
having  the  youth  of  the  land  trained  by  the  govern- 
ment instead  of  its  parents  or  getting  its  training  as 
the  President  got  his,  and  as  John  Jacob  Astor,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Andrew  Carnegie  and  everybody  else  in 
this  country  who  was  ever  worth  a  cent  got  theirs. 
The  government  is  to  stand  in  loco  parentis,  we  believe 
the  phrase  is,  and  the  parents  will  stand — aside.  Could 
anything  be  more  poetic?  Could  anything  be  more  ob- 
vious to  the  mind  of  a  dreamer  than  the  proposition 
that  the  present  and  historical  system  of  bringing  up 
children  in  this  country  is  all  wrong,  a  blunder  worse 
than  a  crime?     He  says: 

The  purpose  of  the  scheme  is  to  train  our  coming  citizens 
for  peace — not  for  war.  It  will  bring  our  great  army  of  boys 
and  young  men  together,  will  take  them  out  of  their  pro- 
vincialism, give  them  a  certain  amount  of  independence,  and 
make  better  men  of  them. 

If  a  wayfaring  man  may  put  such  a  question,  how 
does  he  know  it  will  ?  For  the  matter  of  that,  how  does 
any  collectivistic,  paternalistic  visionary  know  what 
would  be  the  result  of  his  visions  could  they  be 
realized?  Why,  you  don't  have  to  know  it;  it  is  enough 
to  imagine  it.  Organize  your  bureaus  on  that  basis 
and  if  the  public  ever  finds  out  that  the  scheme  is  a 
failure  it  will  be  too  late  to  correct  it,  for  one  more 
lot  of  bureaucrats  will  be  intrenched  in  the  treasury  and 
ready  to  help  their  fellow-bureaucrats  defend  their  po- 
sitions with  more  force  and  effectiveness  than  a  dozen 
Hellanmaria  Dawses  could  ever  overthrow.  The 
"plan"  has  been  submitted  to  Senator  Shortridge  and 
leading  officials  in  the  War  Department,  and  is  said  to 
be  on  its  way  to  Congress.  And  this  is  what  is  to  be 
done  to  the  glorious,  self-reliant,  impetuous  and  all- 
conquering  youth  of  America,  the  youth  of  the  Argonne 
and  the  Second  Marne,  if  the  thing  can  be  made  to 
work : 

The  youth  will,  soon  after  going  into  camp,  be  studied  and 
examined,  the  purpose  being  to  find  out  what  he  is  fitted  for 
and  shape  his  training  along  that  particular  line.  If  a  youth 
is  interested  in  farming  or  stock  raising,  then  he  will  be 
given  special  and  practical  training  as  a  farmer.  All  kinds 
of  vocational  training  will  be  provided,  as  well  as  training 
leading  to  the  professions. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  a  development  of  the 
arts.  Conservatories  will  be  provided  where  talent  in  music 
and  art  will  be  brought  out  and  developed. 

Shades  of  Boone,  Crocket,  Carson  and  Jim  Bridger, 
think  of  that!  Think  of  Daniel  Boone  or  Sergeant 
Alvin  York  pecking  at  the  keys  of  a  piano  in  a  "con- 
servatory" !  Think  of  Charles  M.  Schwab  or  Charles 
C.  Moore  brought  up  by  a  government  bureau,  like  a 
rubber  plant ! 

Nations  do  not  make  men — men  make  nations.  But 
the  life  of  this  nation  tends,  under  increasing  pater- 
nalistic influences,  to  descend  to  that  dull  and  stodgy 
level  which  once  was  characteristic  only  of  the  older 
peoples  of  Europe.  The  spirit  of  adventure  seems  to 
have  departed.  Even  on  the  new  frontier  of  Alaska 
the  change  is  apparent,  and  the  secretary  of  an  Alaskan 
Chamber  of  Commerce  tells  what  some  Alaskans  be- 
lieve the  government  should  do  for  them  and  their  ter- 
ritory, the  nation's  last  frontier.  According  to  him,  the 
government  must  engage  in  colonizing,  to  put  settlers 
on  the  land;  it  must  provide  low  and  money-losing 
transportation  rates;  it  must  build  branch  railroads;  it 
must  send  geologists  into  the  field  to  find  the  mineral 
hidden  there  and  thus  save  the  time  and  effort  of  the 
prospectors;  it  must  survey  and  inventory  and  chart 
and  define  all  of  the  potential  wealth  and  resources  of 
the  territory  and  make  them  available  for  the  pampered 
nephews  of  Uncle  Sam  to  go  and  take  them  without 
individual  effort  or  hardship. 

Where  would  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
be  today  if  these  had  been  the  prevailing  ideas  at  the 
time  Americans  moved  into  these  states  ?  They  did  not 
ask  some  one  else  to  find  for  them  the  gold,  the  farms, 
or  the  cattle  ranges.    They  took  them. 

The  repressive  hand  of  paternalistic  government  is 
responsible  for  the  change.  In  the  hearts  of  our  young 
men  the  pioneer  spirit  is  slumbering.  It  has  been  put 
to  sleep  by  the  narcotic  of  paternalism.  The  incentive 
to  seek  the  bonanza  in  the  wild  places  has  been  re- 


moved. The  waste  places,  the  undeveloped  places,  the 
unmapped  regions  are  locked  tight  under  this  new 
scheme  of  Federal  regulation.  The  seeker  for  the 
bonanza  is  warned  away  by  the  threat  that  if  he  finds 
it  the  government  of  the  United  States  will  claim  it 
as  the  property  of  "all  the  people."  The  prospector 
has,  largely,  disappeared,  not  only  from  Alaska,  but 
from  the  Western  hills  and  mountains.  A  fanatical  de- 
mand to  "conserve  resources  for  future  generations" 
has  gripped  the  government,  and  the  country  stagnates. 
In  California  the  socialists  offer  us  the  social  opium 
of  the  Water  and  Power  Amendment.  Standardized, 
level,  and  unimaginative  people  stir  feebly  and  raise 
their  voices  to  Washington  in  a  plea  "to  come  and  help 
us  and  do  the  things  that  our  forefathers  were  eager  to 
do  for  themselves."  It  is  manifested  in  the  growing 
money  aid  the  states  are  obtaining  from  the  Federal 
government,  and  the  dependence  that  course  entails. 
The  total  of  these  paternal  alms  for  the  fiscal  year  1921 
reached  the  sum  of  $77,045,623.69.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  in  1923,  $170,000,000  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  cooperative  construction  of  rural  post  roads 
alone. 

And  almost  every  day  some  new  proposal  is  made  to 
spend  more  Federal  dollars  where  state  dollars  or  pri- 
vately-owned dollars  should  be  spent.  This  truly  marks 
a  decline  to  low'er  political  standards,  unless  the 
tendency  shall  be  arrested  by  a  general  return  of  com- 
mon sense  and  a  general  recognition  of  the  value  of 
individualism. 


"SUCCESS"  IN  ONTARIO. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Statement  of  Premier  Drury   on   Political    Construction  and 
Operation. 


Non-Partisan  Leaguers,  organizations  of  oSice- 
holders,  and  other  advocates  of  the  social  revolution 
involved  in  the  Water  and  Power  Amendment,  are  per- 
sistent in  the  claim  that  the  Ontario  governmental  ad- 
venture in  hydro-electric  power  production  is  a  suc- 
cess— word  of  many  meanings  to  many  men.  They  are 
careful  never  to  reveal  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1920  the  total  construction  achievement  of 
the  hydro-electric  power  commission  (the  water  rind 
power  board  of  the  province)  amounted  to  but  23  per 
cent,  of  the  plant  capacity  operated,  and  that  in  the 
main  it  is  merely  carrying  on,  how  well  no  man 
knows,  what  private  enterprise  had  economically  con- 
ceived and  built.  The  real  test  of  success  or  failure  is 
the  ability  of  such  a  government  agency  to  carry  out 
new  construction  economically  and  effectively.  If  it 
can  not  do  that  we  may  be  sure  that  the  old  plant  is 
running  down,  too — that  the  political  board  lacks  the 
ability  to  carry  on  with  what  business  men  created. 
The  Russian  debacle  proves  it. 


Dr.  Barrows  Explains. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  Absence  from  Berkeley  delayed  my 
seeing  your  editorials  in  the  issues  of  the  Argonaut  for  May 
27th  and  June  1st,  discussing  the  situation  of  the  University 
of  California. 

For  the  extreme  kindness  of  these  editorials  to  myself,  I 
am  profoundly  grateful.  As  to  the  proper  aims  of  the  uni- 
versity, there  may  be  little  difference  of  opinion  between  us. 
No  one  here  would,  I  think,  express  content  with  the  standards 
of  present-day  scholarship.  Low  public  tastes  have  penetrated 
academic  campuses.  Nevertheless,  your  indictment  of  the 
university  seems  to  me  very  severe  and  to  disregard  the  fine 
devotion  and  wholesome  behavior  which  appear  to  me  to  pre- 
dominate. 

In  recent  years  the  university  has  received  new  functions 
and  responsibilities.  I  know  there  are  many  who  sympathize 
with  the  point  of  view  of  the  Argonaut,  that  the  university 
has  lent  itself  too  far  to  the  undertaking  of  diverse  and  extra 
campus  endeavors ;  but  opposed  to  this  conservative  position 
is  a  large  and  influential  body  of  opinion  in  the  state  which 
feels  that  the  university  should  be  a  general  servant  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  higher  instruction  ana  investigation. 
This  feeling  has  operated,  together  with  the  great  and  justi- 
fied confidence  in  the  governing  body  of  the  university,  in 
multiplying  tasks  which,  in  numerous  instances,  have  not  been 
sought  by  either  regents  or  faculty,  but  which  have  been  ac- 
cepted in  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  needs  of  the  state  as  a 
whole. 

The  object  of  my  writing,  however,  is  primarily  to  correct  a 
misapprehension  upon  which  part  of  your  editorial  comment  is 
based,  and  upon  which  candor  hardly  permits  me  to  be  silent. 
I  refer  to  the  relations  between  the  academic  senate  and  the 
president,  and  to  the  imputation  that  the  regents  have  failed 
to  support  the  president  in  differences  with  the  senate.  I 
assure  you  that  on  this  matter  there  is  misapprehension.  On 
matters  of  general  policy  there  have  been  few  differences 
between  the  senate  and  the  president ;  and  in  the  happily  few 
instances  in  which  the  president  has  recommended  contrary 
to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  senate,  the  regents  have  in- 
variably sustained  the  president's  recommendation. 

Some  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  after  thorough  discussion 
between  the  regents  and  the  academic  senate,  new  standing 
rules  were  adopted  by  the  regents  with  respect  to  the  senate's 
position.  These  rules  do  not  appear  to  alter  fundamentally 
the  position  of  the  president.  In  an  institution  so  varied  and 
weighted  with  human  problems,  there  must  be  somewhere 
power  of  prompt  decision.  That  power  still  remains  with  the 
president.  The  rules,  however,  required  that  before  decision 
he  listen  to  the  counsel  of  the  senate.  And  considering  the 
general  advantages  of  consultation  and  the  importance  of  the 
president's  decision  to  the  work  of  so  many  colleagues,  con- 
sultation does  not  seem  to  be  more  than  what  such  a  body 
as  the  academic  senate  has  a  right  to  expect. 

The  changes  of  two  and  three  years  ago  could  not  be  made 
without  some  disturbance  of  university  administration.  A 
perfect  adjustment,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  not  been  secured ; 
but  I  venture  to  assert  that  distinct  progress  in  the  internal 
conduct  of  the  university  is  being  made.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  senate  and  the  president  have  not  been  inhar- 
moniously  broken.  The  president  has  not  found_  it  necessary 
to  appeal  to  the  regents  in  support  of  his  authority,  and  con- 
sequently the  regents  have  not  failed  with  respect  to  the 
senate  in  giving  him  proper  support. 

I  am  not  resigning  the  office  of  president  because  I  despair 
of  a  right  solution  of  the  university's  problems,  nor  of  a 
proper  administration  of  them,  but  for  a  reason  which  my 
letter  of  retirement  exactly  and  comprehensively  states, 
namely,  my  preference  for  plans  feasible  to  a  professor,  but 
impracticable  to  a  university  executive,  and  my  belief  that  as 
a  professor  I  can  be  more  successful  and  more  serviceable. 
Faithfully  yours.  "^  "    " 


David  P.  Barrows. 


Welcome  Bill,  Welcome  Word. 

San  Francisco,  June  22,  1922. 
The  Argonaut.  207  Powell  St.. 

San  Francisco,  California — 
Gentlemen  ;  Many  bills  are  placed  before  me  daily.  Some 
give  me  a  jolt,  some  I  am  compelled  to  pay  under  protest, 
but  there  is  no  bill  which  it  gives  me  greater  pleasure  to  pay 
than  my  annual  subscription  to  the  Argonaut,  which,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  the  best  weekly  published. 

Here  is  hoping  that  all  your  old  subscribers  will  renew 
their  subscriptions  with  as  much  pleasure  as  I  do  mine  and 
that  Mr.  Holman  may  live  long  enough  to  have  at  least  one 
million  subscribers  to  your  wonderful  paper. 

Very  truly  yours,  Joseph  Durney. 


Now,  two  big  constructive  undertakings  of  the  On- 
tario hydro-electric  power  commission  since  it  took 
hold  of  the  industry  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago  are 
embodied  in  the  Chippawa  project  and  the  Nipigon 
project.  We  have  heretofore  quoted  in  these  columns, 
but  quite  briefly,  the  statement  of  the  premier  of  On- 
tario, the  Hon.  E.  C.  Drury,  himself  a  "public  owner- 
ship man"  and  head  of  the  present  farmers'  administra- 
tion of  the  province,  to  the  effect  that  the  estimates  for 
the  Chippawa  project  grew,  under  political  manage- 
ment, from  $10,500,000  to  $65,000,000  (indicating  that 
political  management  manages  well,  for  the  politicians), 
and  that  under  the  Nipigon  project  the  rates  charged 
consumers  of  power,  who  were  promised  it  at  cost  and 
probably  received  it  at  cost,  grew  from  $15  a  horse- 
power year,  the  charge  of  the  private  company  pre- 
viously operating  in  that  field,  to  $21  a  horsepower  after 
the  politicians  got  going.  Which  supports  our  previous 
statement  that  when  the  politicians  sell  power  at  cost 
it  will  cost  like  sin.  At  the  Commonwealth  Club  din- 
ner last  week,  where  after  exhaustive  debate  the  Water 
and  Power  Amendment  received  from  those  club  mem- 
bers present  seven  votes  in  favor  to  101  against,  it  was 
insistently  represented  by  socialistic  advocates  of  the 
proposal  that  the  Ontario  project  had  been  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  that  in  the  light  of  that  success  California 
ought  to  go  valorously  forward  along  the  Russian 
road  to  the  socialization  of  industry.  It  certainly  does 
not  support  the  myth  of  "success"  for  the  premier  of 
the  province  to  say:  "We  must  for  the  safety  of 
hydro-electric  development  in  Ontario  ?et  some  sort 
of  an  organization  which  will  not  lead  us  to  live  from 
year  to  year  in  a  fool's  paradise,  but  will  tell  us  the 
exact  truth  in  regard  to  projected  public  undertakings 
of  this  nature.  I  take  it  that  that  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  save  hydro-electric  development  in  Ontario." 
No,  that  does  not  make  a  noise  like  success.  It  sounds 
like  something  else.  There  has  been  so  much  effort 
to  befog  the  Ontario  situation,  and  this  phase  of  the 
discussion  has  now  become  so  important,  that  we  pre- 
sent Premier  Drury's  address  in  full.  This  is  what  he 
said,  stenographically  reported,  to  the  Federation  of 
Business  Men's  Associations  at  Toronto  on  March 
17th  last:  

"I  do  not  know  how  much  the  Chippawa  develop- 
ment is  going  to  cost.  Nobody  knows  that.  It  may  be 
money  well  spent,  but  the  thing  which  the  province 
must  have  in  a  public  service  commission  on  whose 
guidance  and  recommendations  we  undertake  the  ex- 
penditure of  great  sums  of  public  money,  is  estimates 
upon  which  we  can  depend.  If  we  get  into  the  habit 
of  taking  estimates  that  can  not  be  borne  out,  we  are 
running  into  danger.  I  do  not  know  that  Chippawa  is 
costing  one  cent  more  than  it  ought  to  cost,  but  I  do 
know  that  the  province  has  been  told  that  it  would 
cost  much  less  than  it  is  going  to  cost.  Do  you  get 
my  point? 

"If  we  are  going  to  have  the  proper  sort  of  guidance, 
we  must  be  told  in  advance  as  nearly  as  possible  what 
these  great  public  ventures  will  cost,  so  that  we  can 
know  whether  they  should  be  gone  into  or  not. 

"The  history  of  the  Chippawa  development  is  this: 
On  June  23,  1915,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  hydro-elec- 
tric commission  submitted  a  preliminary  estimate  cover- 
ing the  development  of  100,000  horsepower  at  the 
Queenston  site,  and  ultimate  development  of  300,000 
horsepower,  and  said: 

"We  have  estimated  that  the  completion  of  the  above  works 
will  cost  $10,500,000.  or  an  estimated  cost  per  horsepower  of 
$105,  for  100,000  horsepower.  The  estimated  annual  charge 
on  the  above  expenditure  amounts  to  $944,600,  or  $9.44  per 
horsepower.  This  capital  expenditure  includes,  in  addition 
to  that  required  for  100.000  horsepower  development,  the 
necessary  equipment  in  the  power  house  and  headworks  for  an 
extension  to  300,000  horsepower.  The  approximate  cost  for 
200.000  horsepower  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $70  per 
horsepower  with  an  annual  charge  of  not  less  than  $8. 

".^s  regards  the  expenditures  on  account  of  the  above  con- 
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sidered  development,  I  may  say  that  these  would  be  about 
5750,000  to  81,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31, 
1916;  approximately  $3,000,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1917; 
$5,000,000  during  the  year   191S,   and  the  remainder  in   1919 


"That  was  the  original  proposition  for  this  work,  to 
be  completed  in  1919. 

"We  have  been  told  that  the  cost  of  Chippawa  was 
due  to  its  being  a  war  undertaking.  Well,  it  would 
have  been  if  it  had  been  carried  out  according  to  sched- 
ule; but  not  one-tenth  of  the  present  cost  was  spent 
during  war-time.  The  war  was  over  before  the  thing 
was  ^eriouslv  undertaken.  It  may  have  been  planned 
as  a  war-time  enterprise,  but  it  was  not  conducted  as  a 
war-time  enterprise,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  war 
had  ceased  before  the  work  was  seriously  gone  on 
with  or  much  money  spent  on  it. 

"In  1918  the  proposal  to  develop  275,000  horsepower 
had  risen  to  450,000,  and  the  ultimate  cost  of  developing 
450,000  horsepower  was  given  as  540,000,000.  In  1920 
fears  began  to  be  felt  and  an  engineer  named  Cooper 
was  called  in  to  make  a  report,  and  ilr.  Cooper  made 
a  report.  Mr.  Cooper  intimated  in  his  report  that  the 
cost  for  275,000  horsepower  would  be  a  little  over  $65,- 
000,000.  Mr.  Cooper's  report  has  been  vindicated  al- 
most to  a  cent.  But  what  happened?  The  commission 
held  that  ilr.  Cooper's  report  was  not  reliable.  The 
commission  sent  for  other  engineers.  The  commission 
placed  the  facts  of  the  construction  up  to  date  before 
the  other  engineers.  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Kerbaugh 
made  an  estimate,  not  of  $65,000,000,  but  of  $49,000,000. 
The  government  was  asked  to  come  over  for  a  con- 
sultation. I,  myself,  with  Colonel  Carmichael,  went  to 
Niagara  Falls,  and  we  believed,  on  the  word  of  the 
commission,  that  the  Cooper  estimate  could  not  be 
relied  upon. 

"\t  the  last  session  the  hydro-electric  commission 
submitted  an  estimate  of  $55,000,000,  some  55,000,000 
more  than  the  estimated  cost  by  Messrs.  Stuart  and 
Kerbaugh  for  the  completion  of  the  canal,  with  five 
generating  units  installed. 

"Last  year  it  became  apparent  that  that  cost  was 
going  to  be  vastly  exceeded,  and  the  government  be- 
came alarmed  and  took  the  matter  up  with  the  com- 
mission; and  what  was  the  explanation?  That  the  cost 
of  cement  and  labor  had  gone  up.  In  the  public  works 
department  of  the  government  they  had  gone  down. 
We  were  told  also  that  the  steam  shovels  did  not  work ; 
that  the  haste  programme  accounted  for  far  more 
money  than  was  expected.  That  was  rendered  a  little 
hard  to  believe  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  haste 
programme  had  been  abandoned  away  back  in  July,  and, 
instead  of  developing  power  in  September,  we  did  not 
develop  it  until  the  New  Year.  We  are  inquiring,  and 
we  have  inquired,  and  we  intend  to  inquire  further. 


"Last  year  there  was  piled  up  a  loss  which  must  be 
added  to  capital,  a  loss  of  about  5300,000;  and  the  people 
of  Port  Arthur  are  paying  about  $21  a  horsepower  for 
power  at  cost,  instead  of  some  $15  per  horsepower 
under  private  owTiership.  Under  these  public  owner- 
ship developments  you  can  not  look  too  far  into  the 
future.  You  can  not  build  a  work  that  is  to  supply 
power  ten  years  hence.  Under  the  scheme  of  'power  at 
cost'  the  capital  cost  must  bear  the  interest  charge  until 
consumption  overtakes  it.  In  Port  Arthur  the  interest 
charge  is  not  half  met  by  the  cost  of  the  power  sold. 
The  remainder  of  the  interest  charge  is  added  to  the 
capital  account;  so  that  each  year,  without  a  bit  of 
work  being  done  upon  the  development,  the  capital  cost 
mounts  up  b\-  about  $300,000.  It  is  the  old  scheme.  I 
believe  in  private  promotions  it  is  described  as  the 
policy  of  making  the  dog  eat  his  tail  imtil  he  gets  some- 
thing else  to  feed  upon.  It  is  probably  a  soimd  method 
and  it  is  certainly  the  only  way  in  which  these  charges 
can  be  met,  unless  the  province  as  a  whole  is  to  ab- 
sorb the  loss.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  dog  has  to 
feed  upon  himself  imti!  he  has  not  only  eaten  his  tail, 
but  also  half  of  his  body,  he  becomes  a  comparatively 
worthless  dog;  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  fear  of 
such  schemes  as  the  Nipigon  power  project,  built  ahead 
of  the  requirements  of  its  power  market  It  is  the  thing 
which  may  become  apparent  at  Chippawa  if  we  do  not 
handle  it  wiseh'.  We  must  handle  it  as  wisely  as  we 
can — otherwise  it  may  becom.;  a  burden  to  the  people 
of  Ontario  instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  people  of  the 
province.  That  is  why  the  government  has  been 
stepping  in  and  making  inquires." 
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".\s  I  have  said,  we  do  not  know  whether  Chippawa 
has  cost  too  much.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  work 
has  not  been  done  as  efficiently  and  economically  as  it 
could  be  done ;  but,  if  it  has,  the  public  has  not  received 
the  proper  information  as  to  the  estimated  cost.  One 
can  not  get  away  from  one  or  the  other  view ;  and  the 
government  intends,  and  we  must  for  the  safetv'  of 
hydro-electric  development  in  Ontario,  get  some  sort  of 
an  organization  which  will  not  lead  us  to  live  from 
year  to  vear  in  a  fool's  paradise,  but  will  tell  us  the 
exact  truth  in  regard  to  projected  public  undertakings 
of  this  nature.  I  take  it  that  that  is  necessarj',  if  zee 
are  to  save  hydro-electric  development  in  Ontario. 

"No  business  man  among  you  would  tolerate  for  a 
moment  estimates  such  as  I  have  quoted  to  you,  going 
up  without  any  justification,  and  with  all  the  suspicion 
behind  it  that  they  are  intended  to  induce  the  public  to 
take  up  a  project  which  other\.'ise  they  might  be  chary 
about  taking  up.  That  is  not  the  right  sort  of  busi- 
ness. 

"I  believe  in  public  ownership  and  I  believe  in  the 
success  of  public  ownership,  but  I  believe  that  that  suc- 
cess can  only  be  obtained  by  the  public  knowing,  by  the 
province  knowing,  the  cost  of  the  works  which  are  to 
be  undertaken  with  at  least  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy; 
and  that  we  must  have,  ^^'e  intend  to  find  cut  why 
we  have  not  had  it.  That  is  a  position  which  the  gov- 
ernment must  take  in  the  defense  of  public  ownership  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

"Unfortunately,  we  have  another  development  work 
which  is  an  example  of  almoit  the  same  sort  of  thing. 
Up  in  the  northwest  section  of  the  province  there  is  a 
great  public  ownership  development,  the  Nipigon  de- 
velopment.   

"The  people  of  Fort  \\'illiam  and  Port  Arthur  tmder- 
took  this  development.  They  were  definitely  promised 
cheaper  power.  The  work  was  gone  on  with  and  was 
to  cost  between  54,000,000  and  $5,000,000.  It  has  al- 
ready cost  for  a  partial  development  $6,300,000.  That 
is  what  comes  from  underestimating.  The  people  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  were  given  rosy  figures. 
They  voted  for  cheaper  power ;  no  man  votes  for  dearer 
power;  but  because  the  work  was  underestimated  they 
are  getting  dearer  power;  and  they  are  sore  about  it. 
and  do  you  wonder  that  the\-  are  sore  about  it  ?  Again, 
it  was  not  a  business  undertaking. 

"I  am  not  saying  that  the  Nipigon  development  may 
not  oe  wise,  but  I  am  saying  that  the  people  of  those 
two  cities  responsible  for  it  should  have  been  given  an 
estimate  somewhere  about  what  it  would  have  cost  to 
go  into  it,  and  then  have  been  allowed  to  use  their  own 
iuuj'-ment. 
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The  Lass  of  the  Halfpenny  Hatch. 

While  some  are  admir'd, 

For  charms  bought  or  hir'd ; 
With   neither   pride,   paint,   or   patch. 

More  charming  by  far 
Than  all  of  them  are 
Is  the  lass  of  the  Halfpeny  Hatch. 

So  neat,  although  plain. 

So  graceful  her  mien. 
Although   she   lives  under   the  thatch ; 

Though  the  linen  be  coarse. 

The   skin's  ne'er   the  worse. 
Of  the  lass  of  the  Halfpenny  Hatch. 

\Miat  though  she  can't  boast. 

Like  many  a  gay  toast. 
Of  her  jewels,   her  trinkets,   her  watch  ; 

Such    toys    she    may    scorn. 

For  they  could  not  adorn 
The  lass  of  the  Halfpenny  Hatch. 

Her  every  action 

Drives  me  to  distraction  ; 
To  see  her  but  lift  up  the  latch 

Sets  my  heart  all  on  fire. 

And  all   I   desire 
Is  the  lass  of  the  Halfpenny  Hatch. 

Oh  1    were   she   out  kind, 

.And  like  me  inclind, 
I'd   the  first  opportunity  catch 

A   fiame    to    impart. 

Like  mine,   to   the   heart 
Of  the  lass  of  the  Halfpenny  Hatch. 

In   some  happy   time. 

When  our  love's  in  the  prime. 
If  one  willing  kiss   I   could   snatch, 

Td   envy   no   peer 

His  lady  less   fair 
Than  the   lass  of  the  Halfpenny   Hatch. 

Of  dames,   or  of  misses, 
AMiere's  one  such  as  this  is? 

In  short,  there's  not  one  that  can  match. 

In   Surry,  fair  shire, 

Xor  on  earth   far  or  near. 
With   the  lass  oi   the  Halfpenny  Hatch. 

— Old  London  Song,  dated  1757. 


Vanity  Fair. 

"Vanitas  vanitatum"  has  rung  in  the  ears 
Of   gentle   and   simple    for  thousand   of   years: 
The  wail  still  is  heard,  3-et  its  notes  never  scare 
Either  simple   or   gentle    from   Vanity   Fair. 

I  often  hear  people  abusing  it,  yet 
There  the  young  go  to  learn  and  the  old  to  forget ; 
The  mirth  may  be  feigning,  the  sheen  may  be  glare. 
But  the  gingerbread's  gilded  in  Vanity  Fair. 

Old  Dives  there  rolls  in  his  chariot,  but  mina 
Atra  Cura  is  up  with  the  lacqueys  behind ; 
Joan  trudges  with  Jack — are  the  Sweethearts  aware 
Of  the  trouble  that  waits  them  in  Vanity  Fair  ? 

We  saw  them  all  go,  and  we  something  may  learn 
Of  the  har\-est  they  reap  when  we  see  them  return. 
The  tree  was  enticing ;  its  branches  are  bare — 
Heigho  for  the  promise  of  Vanity  Fair. 

That   stupid   old    Dives,    once   honest    enough. 
His  honesty  sold  for   star,   ribbon,    and  stuff ; 
.And  Joan's  pretty  face  has  been  clouded  with  care 
Since  Jack  bought  her  ribbons  at  Vanity  Fair. 

Contemptible    Dives !      Too    credulous   Joan ! 
Yet  we  all  have  a  Vanity  Fair  of  our  own ; 
My  son,  you  have  yours,  but  you  need  not  despair — 
I  own  I've  a  weakness  for  Vanity-  rair. 

Philosophy  halts — ^^\'ise  counsels  are  vain. 
We  go,  we  repent,  we  return  there  again ; 
Tonight   you   will   certainly    meet   with   us   there — 
So  come  and  be  merry  in  A'anity  Fair. 

— Frederick   Locker-Lampson. 


A  writer  in  the  North  American  says:  "MiUions  of 
unbuilt  houses  proclaim  that  'the  very  stones  crj-  out.'  " 
How-  the  mischief  can  an  tmbuilt  house  proclaim  an)'- 
thing? 


Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  centenarian,  and  Columbia's 
oldest  alumnus,  was  made  a  Doctor  of  Science  at  the 
university's  168th  commencement. 

Howard  Chandler  Christy  recently  completed  a  por- 
trait of  President  Harding  after  five  consecutive  Sun- 
day afternoon  sittings  at  the  White  House.  Mr.  Christy 
is  also  an  Ohioan. 

Glenna  Collett  is  the  infant  phenomenon  of  the  golf 
world.  Though  only  nineteen,  she  has  already  won 
scores  of  important  golf  titles.  Miss  Collett,  who  is 
from  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  recently  won  the  East- 
em   golf  championship  for  women. 

Rosie  Reeve  of  Chicago,  the  eleven-year-old  prodigy, 
is  to  enter  Columbia  Law  School  in  the  fall.  Miss 
Reeve  has  been  exempt  from  most  of  the  grammar 
grades  and  from  the  entire  high  school  course,  and  has 
already  been  in  residence  one  college  semester. 

Cornelius  Cole,  former  United  States  senator  from 
California,  is  the  last  surviving  member  of  the  Senate 
that  tried  .Andrew  Johnson  for  impeachment  in  1868. 
Senator  Cole,  who  was  bom  in  New  York  State  in 
1822  and  moved  to  Califomia  in  1S49,  will  be  one  hun- 
dred years  old  in  September. 

iliss  Charlotte  Sharman,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  still 
actively  manages  the  home  for  girl  orphans  she'estab- 
lished  in  Southwork,  London,  some  sixty  years  ago. 
Miss  Sharman  is  far  from  old-fashioned.  She  person- 
ally t}'pes  all  her  own  letters  and  participates  in  the 
instruction  of  her  two  hundred  wards. 

Among  the  forty-two  commoners  honored  by  the 
King  of  England's  birthday  list  was  Henry  Fielding 
Dickens,  sixth  son  of  Charles  Dickens,  the  novelist. 
Mr.  Dickens  is  a  lawyer.  He  has  been  king's  counsel 
since  1892;  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple  since  1899; 
and  common  sergeant  of  the  City  of  London  since  1918. 
His  recent  promotion  was  to  the  knighthood  and  he  is 
therefore  now  Sir  Henry  Dickens.  Sir  Henry  is  noted 
as  an  amateur  fencer  and  as  a  mathematician. 

Alfred  E.  Zimmern,  author  of  "Europe  in  Convales- 
cence" and  recognized  authoritv-  on  the  European 
muddle,  is  Wilson  professor  of  international  politics  at 
She  University  College  in  .\ber\-5twyth,  Wales.  Pro- 
fessor Zimmern  was  educated  at  New  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  became  a  lecturer  in  ancient  history  and  later 
a  fellow  and  tutor.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  is 
the  translator  of  Ferrero's  "Greatness  and  Decline  of 
Rome."     He  is  author  of  many  war-time  essays. 

Booth  Tarkington  has  again  demonstrated  his  cham- 
pionship in  .-Vmerican  literature  by  winning  for  the 
second  time  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  which  is  awarded  an- 
nually "for  the  -American  novel  oublished  during  the 
ear  which  best  represents  the  wholesome  atmosphere 
of  American  life  and  the  higher  standards  of  .Ameri- 
can manners  and  manhood."  His  "Magnificent  Amber- 
sons"  was  awarded  the  prize  for  1918  and  "Alice 
.■\dams"  was  chosen  for  1921.  ilr.  Tarkington,  as  is  to 
be  expected,  is  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Indiana  house  of  representatives, 
1902-03. 

Other  winners  of  the  Pulitzer  awards  are  as  follows. 
Hamlin  Garland  won  the  51000  prize  for  the  best  biog- 
raphy of  the  )ear  with  his  "A  Daughter  of  the  Middle 
Border."  Eugene  O'Neill  was  awarded  the  same  sum 
for  his  play,  ".\nna  Christie."  Kirk  L.  Simpson,  who 
will  be  remembered  as  the  Associated  Press  reporter 
who  wrote  the  storj'  of  the  burial  of  the  tmknown  sol- 
dier at  -Arlington  Cemeterj-  last  November,  was  awarded 
the  thousand-dollar  Pulitzer  Prize  for  journalism.  The 
prize  for  the  best  cartoon  of  the  year  was  taken  by 
Rollin  Kirby  for  his  "On  the  Road  to  iloscow,"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  World. 

Julius  Howland  Barnes,  recently  elected  president  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Barnes- Ames  Company,  wheat  exporters,  of 
the  McDougall-Duluth  Company  and  the  Klearfax 
Linen  Rug  Company.  He  was  president  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation  from 
August,  1917,  to  July,  1919,  and  he  has  been  president 
of  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation  since  the  latter 
date.  He  was  made  a  commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  Belgium  in  1919  and  an  officer  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor  in  the  same  year.  Mr.  Barnes  was 
bom  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  and  is  forty-nine  vears 
old. 

Philip  H.  Kerr,  formerly  private  secretary  to  Lloyd 
George,  is  visiting  this  coimtrj-  for  a  rest  from  his  re- 
cent strenuous  labors.  After  his  retirement  from  the 
post  of  the  British  premier's  secretary  last  summer  he 
worked  for  several  months  with  the  editorial  forces  of 
the  London  Daily  Chronicle.  Mr.  Kerr  is  the  son  of 
the  late  ilajor-General  Lord  Ralph  Kerr,  and  is  the 
cousin  and  heir  presumptive  of  the  tenth  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  one  of  whose  estates.  Blickling  Hall  in  the 
Count}'  of  Norfolk,  was  the  birthplace  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
the  mother  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ilr.  Kerr  was  the 
editor  of  the  State,  South  Africa,  1908-09,  and  was  an 
associate  of  Lord  Astor  on  the  Round  Table  from  1910 
to  1916.  He  was  formerly  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Intercolonial  Council  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  and  of  the  railway  committee  of  the 
Central  South  African  Railway. 


July  1,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  HUMORIST  ABROAD. 


Stephen  Leacock  Lectures  On  English  IdJoByncracies  and  a 
Few  of  Our  Own. 


How  the  great  American  fallacy  concerning  British 
humor  has  existed  since  Mr.  Leacock's  first  books  were 
published  and  became  best  sellers  is  something  of  a 
mystery.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  our  national  error 
can  not  possibly  outlive  the  first  edition  of  "My  Dis- 
covery of  England."  For,  not  only  is  Mr.  Leacock 
himself  a  living  contradiction  to  the  perverse  Yankee 
notion  that  the  British  are  humorless;  he  also  con- 
ducts an  expedition  into  the  supposedly  fabled  region 
of  English  humor  and  veritably  discovers  it  for  Amer- 
ica. If  it  were  not  for  the  fortunate  migration  of  the 
elder  Leacocks  to  Canada  when  Stephen  \vas  aged 
eight  we — that  is  the  United  States — might  still  be 
under  the  vain  delusion  that  the  cult  of  the  funny,  like 
Christian  Science  and  the  Standard  Oil,  was  a  do- 
mestic product.  Of  course  a  few  fortunate  of  us  would 
have  been  enlightened.  But  American  readers  of  Sir 
Owen  Seaman's  paper  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  same 
class  of  Mr.  Leacock's  readers.  This  is  because — let 
us  admit  the  truth — it  was  not  at  first  recognized  that 
Mr.  Leacock  was  not  American.  His  nonsense  was 
so  delightful,  his  fun  so  contagious,  that,  after  the 
hospitable  American  custom  of  hailing  celebri'-ies,  we 
clasped  him  to  the  national  bosom  and  claimed  liim  for 
our  own.  Mr.  Leacock — we  should  interpolate  here — 
has  concurred.  He  calls  himself  an  American,  and  it 
is  not  our  fault  that  with  that  term  he  recognizes  the 
continent  and  not  the  United  States  of  America.  And 
probably,  as  is  the  case  w^ith  a  man  who  lives  in  one 
city  and  works  in  another,  feeling  himself  rather  a  citi- 
zen of  the  latter,  Mr.  Leacock's  royalties  do  make  him 
feel  at  home  this  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Far  be  it 
from  us,  at  any  rate,  to  disown  him. 

It  was  with  a  truly  American  reaction  that  the 
Canadian  humorist  set  out  "to  restore  the  balance  of 
trade"  in  international  exchanges  of  lecturers.  He  de- 
cided that  it  was  high  time  something  was  done  about 
it  and  he  did  it.  And  he  maintains  that  it  was  with  an 
equally  American  shock  of  surprise  that  he  landed  in 
England.  For  the  first  time  we  are  really  getting  some 
insight  into  our  national  differentiation: 

But  bad  as  is  the  conduct  of  the  English  customs  men,  the 
immigration  officials  are  even  worse.  I  could  not  help  being 
struck  by  the  dreadful  carelessness  with  which  people  are  ad- 
mitted into  England.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  group  of  officials 
said  to  be  in  charge  of  immigration,  but  they  know  nothin; 
of  the  discriminating  care  exercised  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

"Do  you  want  to  know,"  I  asked  one  of  them,  "whether  I 
am  a  polygamist  ?" 

*'No,   sir,"   he  said  very  quietly. 

"Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  whether  I  am  fundamentally 
opposed  to  any  and  every  system  of  government?" 

The  man  seemed  mystified.  "No,  sir,"  he  said.  '.'I  don't 
know   that  I   would." 

"Don't  you  care  ?"  I   asked. 

"Well,   not  particularly,   sir,"   he   answered. 

I  was  determined  to  arouse  him  from  his  lethargj-, 

"Let  me  tell  you,  then,"  I  said,  "that  I  am  an  anarchistic 
polygamist,  that  I  am  opposed  to  all  forms  of  government, 
that  I  object  to  any  kind  of  revealed  religion,  that  I  regard 
the  state  and  property  and  marriage  as  the  mere  tj-ranny  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  and  that  I  want  to  see  class  hatred  carried 
to  the  point  where  it  forces  every  one  into  brotherly  love. 
Now,  do  I  get  in  ?" 

The  official  looked  puzzled  for  a  minute.  "You  are  not 
Irish,   are  you,   sir?"  he   said. 

"No." 

"Then  I  think  you  can  come  in  all  right,"  he  answered. 

And  if  official  England  was  different  from  Cis- 
Atlantic  institutions  traditional  England  was  even  more 
so: 

But  what  I  deplore  still  more,  and  I  think  with  reason,  is 
the  total  omission  of  the  familiar  interrogation :  "What  is 
your  impression   of  our  women?" 

That's  where  the  reporter  over  on  our  side  hits  the  nail 
every  time.  That  is  the  point  at  which  we  always  nudge  him 
in  the  ribs  and  buy  him  a  cigar,  and  at  which  youth  and  age 
join  in  a  sly  jest  together.  Here  again  the  sub-heading  comes 
in  so  nicely:  Thinks  Youngstown  Women  Charming.  And 
they  are.  They  are,  everywhere.  But  I  hate  to  think  that  I 
had  to  keep  my  impression  of  London  women  unused  in  my 
pocket  while  a  young  man  asked  me  whether  I  thought  modern 
literature  owed  more  to  observation  and  less  to  inspiration 
than  some  other  kind  of  literature. 

Now  that's  exactly  the  kind  of  question,  the  last  one,  that 
the  London  reporters  seem  to  harp  on.  They  seemed  hipped 
about  literature ;  and  their  questions  are  too  difficult.  One 
asked  me  whether  the  American  drama  was  structurally  in- 
ferior to  the  French.  I  don't  call  that  fair.  I  told  him  I 
didn't  know ;  that  I  used  to  know  the  answer  to  it  when  I 
was  at  college,  but  that  I  had  forgotten  it.  and  that,  anyway, 
I  am  too  well  off  now  to  need  to  remember  it. 

That  question  is  only  one  of  a  long  list  that  they  asked  me 
about  art  and  literature.  I  missed  nearly  all  of  them,  except 
one  as  to  whether  I  thought  Al  Jolson  or  Frank  Tinney  was 
the  higher  artist,  and  even  that  one  was  asked  by  an  Ameri- 
can who  is  wasting  himself  on  the  London  press. 

As  the  London  new^spaper  men  failed  so  signally  to 
encourage  Mr.  Leacock  to  talk,  and  particularly  to  give 
out  his  impressions,  for  which  he  had  expressly  made 
the  journey  to  England,  he  was  obliged  to  devote  a 
chapter  of  his  chronicle  simply  to  enumerating  the 
aforesaid  impressions.     Here  are  some  of  them: 

London,  the  name  of  which  is  already  known  to  millions  of 
readers  of  this  book,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  river 
Thames,  which  here  sweeps  in  a  wide  cur\-e  with  much  the 
same  breadth  and  majesty  as  the  St.  Jo  River  at  South  Bend. 
Indiana.  London,  like  South  Bend  itself,  is  a  city  of  clean 
streets  and  admirable  sidewalks,  and  has  an  excellent  water 
supply.      One   is   at   once   struck   by   the   number   of   excellent 


and  well-appointed  motor  cars  that  one  sees  on  every  hand, 
the  neatness  of  the  shops  and  the  cleanliness  and  cheerfulness 
of  the  faces  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Leacock  admits  that  both  in  the  foregoing  and 
the  following  paragraph  of  "impressions"  he  is  largely 
influenced  by  the  current  school  of  impression  mongers. 
In  fact  he  confesses  that  though  indebted  to  them  for 
their  example  he  can  not  quite  come  up  to  the  ease 
with  w^iich  they  can  produce  impressions  of  a  strange 
country  five  minutes  after  docking  or  passing  its 
frontier.  Here  is  another  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Leacock  to  adjust  the  international  balance  in  these 
matters : 

No  description  of  London  would  be  complete  without  a 
reference,  however  brief,  to  the  singular  salubritv  and  charm 
of  the  London  climate.  This  is  seen  at  its  best  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months.  The  climate  of  London  and  in- 
deed of  England  generally  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  The  way  it  works  is  thus:  The  Gulf  Stream, 
as  it  nears  the  shores  of  the  British  Isles  and  feels  the  pro- 
pinquity of  Ireland,  rises  into  the  air.  turns  into  soup,  and 
comes  down  on  London.  At  times  the  soup  is  thin  and  is  in 
fact  little  more  than  a  mist:  at  other  times  it  has  the  con- 
sistency of  a  thick  Potage  St.  Germain.  London  people  are 
a  little  sensitive  on  the  point  and  flatter  their  atmosphere 
by  calling  it  a  fog:  but  it  is  not:  it  is  soup.  The  notion  that 
no  sunlight  ever  gets  through  and  that  in  the  London  winter 
people  never  see  the  sun  is  of  course  a  ridiculous  error,  cir- 
culated no  doubt  by  the  jealousy  of  foreign  nations.  I  have 
myself  seen  the  sun  plainly  visible  in  London,  without  the  aid 
of  glasses,  and  on  a  November  day  in  broad  daylight ;  and 
again  one  night  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  saw  the  sun 
distinctly   appear  through   the   clouds. 

Naturall}',  as  a  political  economist,  the  Canadian 
humorist-professor  was  deeply  interested  in  English 
politics.  And  of  course  he  lost  no  time  in  making  a 
survey  of  the  houses  of  Parliament.  The  House  of 
Lords  he  decided  was  easily  disposed  of.  They  meet 
somewhere  in  the  Parliament  buildings,  come  together 
very  quietly  shortly  before  the  dinner  hour,  enjoy  a 
biscuit  and  a  dry  sherry  at  the  government's  expense, 
reject  all  bills  before  them  at  the  moment  and  adjourn 
for  two  years.  However,  Mr.  Leacock  says  it  is  an 
erroneous  idea  that  the  House  of  Common  is  equally 
unimportant.  He  is  inclined  to  take  the  House  of  Com 
mons  quite  seriously,  w'hile  confessing  that  he  does  not 
always  understand  its  inner  politics : 

The  members  can  apparently  ask  any  questions  they  like. 
In  the  repeated  visits  which  I  made  to  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons  I  was  unable  to  find  any  particular  sense 
or  meaning  in  the  questions  asked,  though  no  doubt  they  had 
an  intimate  bearing  on  English  politics  not  clear  to  an  out- 
sider like  myself.  I  heard  one  member  ask  the  government 
whether  they  were  aware  that  herrings  were  being  imported 
from  Hamburg  to  Harwich.  The  government  said  no.  An- 
other member  rose  and  asked  the  government  whether  they 
considered  Shakespeare  or  Moliere  the  greater  dramatic  artist. 
The  government  answered  that  ministers  were  taking  this 
under  their  earnest  consideration  and  that  a  report  would 
be  submitted  to  Parliament.  Another  member  asked  the  gov- 
ernment if  they  knew  who  won  the  Queen's  Plate  this  season 
at  Toronto.  They  did — in  fact  this  member  got  in  wrong, 
this  is  the  very  thing  that  the  government  do  know. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  evening  a  member  rose  and  asked  the 
government  if  they  knew  what  time  it  was.  The  Speaker, 
however,  ruled  this  question  out  of  order  on  the  ground  that 
it   had   been   answered  before. 

Still  on  the  subject  of  the  government  our  interna- 
tional interpreter  discovers  that  England  has  been 
sadly  corrupted  by  American  politics.  Whole  classes  of 
society,  Mr.  Leacock  records,  are  hopelessly  damaged 
by  American  corruption.  Once  English  politics  were 
pure;  they  are  no  longer.  Doubtless  the  Conference  is 
to  blame.  There  are  still  a  few^  remote  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  unaffected.  Like  Mr.  Hewlett,  Mr. 
Leacock  thinks  that  the  hope  of  the  future  lies  with 
the  peasantry: 

There  are,  it  is  true,  a  few  classes  that  have  escaped  this 
contagion,  shepherds  living  in  the  hills,  drovers,  sailors,  fisher- 
men and  such  like.  I  remember  the  first  time  I  went  into  the 
English  countrj--side  being  struck  with  the  clean,  honest  look 
in  the  people's  faces.  I  realized  exactly  where  they  got  it : 
they  had  never  seen  any  Americans.  I  remember  speaking  to 
an  aged  peasant  down  in  Somerset.  "Have  you  ever  seen  any 
-Americans?"  "Nah,"  he  said,  "uz  eeard  a  mowt  o'  em'  zir, 
but  uz  zeen  nowt  o'  'em."  It  was  clear  that  the  noble  fellow 
was  quite  undamaged  by  American  contact. 

But  to  return  to  the  engrossing  subject  of  politics 
and  its  decline  in  England,  due  to  the  insidious  in 
fluence  of  American  graft: 

The  inner  history  of  the  conference  is  only  just  beginning 
to  be  known.  But  it  is  whispered  that  immediately  on  his 
arrival  Mr.  Balfour  was  given  a  cigar  by  President  Harding. 
Mr.  Balfour  at  once  offered  to  scrap  five  ships,  and  invited 
the  entire  American  cabinet  into  the  British  Embassy,  where 
Sir  A.  Geddes  was  rash  enough  to  offer  them  champagne. 

The  American  delegates  immediately  offered  to  scrap  ten 
ships.  Mr.  Balfour,  who  simply  can  not  be  outdone  in  inter- 
national courtesy,  saw  the  ten  and  raised  it  to  twentj-.  Presi- 
dent Harding  saw  the  twenty,  raised  it  to  thirty,  and  sent  out 
for  more  poker  chips. 

At  the  close  of  the  play  Lord  Beatty,  who  is  urbanity  it- 
self, offered  to  scrap  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  and  asked  if  any- 
body present  would  like  Canada.  President  Harding  replied 
with  his  customary  tact  that  if  England  wanted  the  Philip- 
pines, he  would  think  it  what  he  would  term  a  residuum  of 
normalcy  to  give  them  away.  There  is  no  telling  what  might 
have  happened  had  not  Mr.  Briand  interposed  to  say  that  any 
transfer  of  the  Philippines  must  be  regarded  as  a  signal  for 
a  20  per  cent,  increase  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  France,  As  a 
tactful  conclusion  to  the  matter  President  Harding  raised  Mr. 
Balfour  to  the  peerage. 

Having  clarified  English  politics  for  us,  Mr.  Leacock 
next  turns  to  the  great  institution  of  British  education. 
Xow,  it  is  a  noteworthy  thing  that  a  man.  being  a 
humorist  and  a  professional  humorist,  can  poke  fun  at 
almost  everything  in  the  universe  and  really  succeed  in 
maintaining  the  philosophic  balance  that  only  a 
humorist  ever  attains.  But  man  is  fallible.  Evidently, 
if  one  search  far  enough  in  every  humorist's  output  he 
will  come  upon  one  subject  that  the  man  of  fun  can 


not  take  dispassionately.  With  Mr.  Leacock  the  sub- 
ject is  education.  Dealing  w^ith  that  subject,  his  froth 
bubbles  out.  Beyond  the  superbly  insouciant  mask  of 
the  humorist  one  detects  the  serious  features  of  a  pro- 
fessor, and  a  serious  professor  at  that.  Of  course  he 
keeps  up  the  nonsense  idiom,  as  the  following  para- 
graph shows: 

This  is  bad  enough.  But  after  all  one  might  say  this  is 
only  the  mechanical  side  of  education.  True :  but  one 
searches  in  vain  in  the  Oxford  curriculum  for  any  adequate 
recognition  of  the  higher  and  more  cultured  studies.  Strange 
though  it  seems  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there  are  no 
courses  at  Oxford  in  Housekeeping,  or  in  Salesmanship,  or  in 
Advertising,  or  on  Comparative  Religion,  or  on  the  influence 
of  the  Press.  There  are  no  lectures  whatever  on  Human  Be- 
haviour, on  Altruism,  on  Egotism,  or  on  the  Play  of  Wild 
Animals.  Apparently,  the  Oxford  student  does  not  learn  these 
things.  This  cut  him  off  from  a  great  deal  of  the  larger 
culture  of  our  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  if  you  doubt  the  validity  of  the  foregoing  criti- 
cism, read  "Oxford  As  I  See  It"  (Mr.  Leacock's 
chapter  on  education)  before  reading  any  of  the  rest 
of  the  book.  Then  turn  to  the  opening  pages  and  be 
jolted  from  honest-to-goodness  seriousness  to  the  sheer- 
est Leacockian  nonsense.  It  is  an  interesting  experi- 
ment in  psychology. 

Prohibition  naturally  comes  into  its  share  of  search- 
ing analysis,  ilr.  Leacock  shrewdly  observes  that  pro- 
hibition is  on  the  way  in  England.  Not  so,  however,  in 
bonny  Scotland.  There  you  may  still  drink  both  legally 
and    respectably: 

I  find  that,  classified  altogether,  there  are  seventeen  reasons 
advanced  in  Scotland  for  taking  whisky.  They  run  as  fol- 
lows: Reason  one,  because  it  is  raining;  Two.  because  it  is 
not  raining;  Three,  because  you  are  just  going  out  into  the 
weather;  Four,  because  you  have  just  come  in  from  the 
weather;  Five, — no,  I  forget  the  ones  that  come  after  that. 
But  I  remember  that  reason  number  seventeen  is  "because.it 
canna  do  ye  any  harm."  On  the  whole,  reason  seventeen  is 
the  best. 

Put  in  other  w^ords  this  means  that  the  Scotch  make  use 
of  whisky  with  dignity  and  without  shame;  and  they  never 
call  it   alcohol. 

Along  with  his  analysis  of  English  humor  and  our 
inappreciation  of  it,  our  author  makes  a  discovery  about 
the  Scottish  funny-bone  and  about  the  psychology  of 
humor  generally.  It  is  a  very  important  discovery,  so 
we  quote  at  length : 

"So  you're  going  to  try  to  take  humor  up  to  Scotland,"  the 
most  eminent  author  in  England  said  to  me.  "Well,  the  Lord 
help  you.  You'd  better  take  an  axe  with  you  to  open  their 
skulls ;  there  is  no  other  way."  How  this  legend  started  I 
don't  know,  but  I  think  it  is  because  the  Engilsh  are  jealous 
of  the  Scotch.  They  got  into  the  Union  with  them  in  1707 
and  they  can't  get  out.  The  Scotch  don't  want  Home  Rule, 
or  Swa  Raj,  or  Dominion  status,  or  anrthing ;  they  just  want 
the  English.  When  they  want  money  they  go  to  London  and 
make  it;  if  they  want  literary  fame  they  sell  their  books  to 
the  English ;  and  to  prevent  any  kind  of  political  trouble  they 
take  care  to  keep  the  Cabinet  well  filled  with  Scotchmen. 
The  English  for  shame's  sake  can't  get  out  of  the  Union,  so 
they  retaliate  by  saying  that  the  Scotch  have  no  sense  of 
humor.  But  there's  nothing  in  it.  One  has  only  to  ask  any 
of  the  theatrical  people  and  they  will  tell  you  that  the  audi- 
ences in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  are  the  best  in  the  British 
Isles — possess  the  best  taste  and  the  best  ability  to  recognize 
what  is  really  good. 

The  reason  for  this  lies,  I  think,  in  the  ^  ell-known  fact 
that  the  Scotch  are  a  truly  educated  people,  not  educated  in 
the  mere  sense  of  having  been  made  to  go  to  school,  but  in 
the  higher  sense  of  having  acquired  an  interest  in  books  and 
a  respect  for  learning.  In  England  the  higher  classes  alone 
possess  this,  the  working  class  as  a  whole  know  nothing  of 
it.  But  in  Scotland  the  attitude  is  universal.  And  the  more 
I  reflect  upon  the  subject,  the  more  I  believe  that  what  counts 
most  in  the  appreciation  of  humor  is  not  nationality',  but  the 
degree  of  education  enjoyed  by  the  individual  concerned.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  doubt  that  educated  people  possess 
a  far  wider  range  of  humor  than  the  uneducated  class. 

But  the  really  great  discovery  that  our  intrepid  ex- 
plorer made  concerns  the  habit  of  story-telling.  British 
society  is  not  so  pervaded  by  it  as  ours.  Hence  the 
American  notion  that  our  friends  across  the  pond  lack 
a  sense  of  humor : 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  English  society  is  not  per- 
vaded and  damaged  by  the  stor>--telling  habit  as  much  as  is 
society-  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  On  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic  story-telling  at  dinners  and  on  every  other  social 
occasion  has  become  a  curse.  In  everj'  phase  of  social  and 
intellectual  life  one  is  haunted  by  the  funny  anecdote.  Any 
one  who  has  ever  attended  a  Canadian  or  American  banquet 
will  recall  the  solemn  way  in  which  the  chairman  rises  and 
says:  '"Gentlemen,  it  is  to  me  a  very  great  pleasure  and  a 
verj-  great  honor  to  preside  at  this  annual  dinner.     There  was 

an  old  darky  once "  and  so  forth.     When  he  concludes  he 

says.  "I  will  now  call  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stooge,  Head  of  the 
Provincial  LTniversity,  to  propose  the  toast  'Our  Dominion.'  " 
Dr.  Stooge  rises  amid  great  applause  and  with  great  solemnity 

begins,  "There  was  once  two  Irishmen "  and  so  on  to  the 

end.  But  in  London,  England,  it  is  apparently  not  so.  Not 
long  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  dinner  a  member 
of  the  government.  I  fully  anticipated  that  as  a  member  of 
the  government  he  would  be  expected  to  tell  a  funny  stor>- 
about  an  old  darky,  just  as  he  would  on  our  side  of  the  water. 
In  fact,  I  should  have  supposed  that  he  could  hardly  get 
into  the  government  unless  he  did  tell  a  funny  story  of  some 
sort.  But  all  through  dinner  the  cabinet  minister  never  said 
a  word  about  either  a  Methodist  minister,  or  a  commercial 
traveler,  or  an  old  darky,  or  t\vo  Irishmen,  or  any  of  the  stock 
characters  of  the  American  repertory.  On  another  occasion 
I   dined  with   a  bishop  of  the  church.     I  expected  that   when 

the  soup  came  he  would  say,  "There  was  an   old  darky " 

After  which  I  should  have  had  to  listen  with  rapt  attention, 
and,  when  he  had  finished,  without  any  pause,  rejoin.  "There 

were   a   couple    of   Irishmen    once "    and    so   on.      But    the 

bishop  never  said  a  word  of  the  sort. 

In  our  opinion  this  is  the  long  and  the  short  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  Mr.  Leacock  deserves  a  vote  of 
thanks  and  three  cheers  for  running  it  to  ground.  For 
our  own  part — wc  relapse  to  our  native  interpretation. 
The  English  may  lack  a  sense  of  humor,  ;'.  c,  a  mania 
for  story-telling.     But  how  restful  it  must  be. 

My  Discovery  of  England.  Bv  Stephen  Leacock. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  June  24,  1922,  were  $129,100,000  ;  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $118,- 
500.000;   an  increase  of  $10,600,000. 


"The  prosperity  of  the  United  States  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  prosperity  of  our  so- 
called  public  utilities,"  writes  Floyd  W.  Par- 
sons in  the  World's  Work.     "We  can  not  be 

successful  as  a  nation  unless  the  corporations 
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that  supply  us  with  power,  heat,  light  and 
transportation,  and  the  means  of  communica- 
tion are  successful." 

Mr.  Parsons  tells  how  the  attitude  of  the 
public  toward  public  utilities  has  changed  and 
how  also  the  attitude  of  public  utilitj'  ofBcials 
toward  the  public  has  changed. 

"Likewise,  on  their  part,  the  managers  of 
our  public  utiliites  have  undergone  a  change 
of  heart,  and  have  developed  a  new  outlook 
in  the  matter  of  increased  responsibilitj'  and 
the  possibilities  of  greater  sen'ice,"  jvrites 
Mr.   Parsons. 

"They    understand    that    public    ill-will    and 
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distrust  have  come  largely  as  a  result  of  their 
own  managerial  misdeeds ;  that  insufficient  or 
poor  ser\-ice  is  a  greater  cause  of  complaint 
than  high  rates ;  that  the  failure  of  utilities 
properly  to  educate  employes  is  largely  to 
blame  for  bad  relations ;  that  any  company 
serving  the  public  has  ever\thing  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  informing  its  patrons  as 
to  the  cost  of  operation  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  business ;  that  it  is  far  better  to  have 
employees  use  their  brains,  in  their  contacts 
with  the  public,  than  to  act  always  in  accord- 
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ance  with  hard-and-fast  rules,  and  that  noth- 
ing is  more  beneficial  than  the  execution  of 
some  plan  which  will  convert  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  customers  into  owners  of  the 
company's  stock. 

"The  time  has  arrived  when  the  public  utili- 
ties and  the  people  must  get  together.  The 
utilities  are  the  heaviest  taxpayers  in  everj' 
populated  section  of  the  country-.  No  com- 
munity can  develop  faster  than  its  public 
utilities.  Therefore,  regulation  of  these 
public- service  corporations  must  be  progres- 
sive and  efficient  rather  than  merely  re- 
strictive and  corrective. 

"The  nation's  public  utilities  not  only  ren- 
der an  essential  service,  but  contribute  their 
full  share  to  the  countr3''s  advancement,  so- 
cially and  industrially.  If  the  utilities  go 
back,  the  nation  can  not  go  ahead.  We  have 
come  to  a  day  when  the  ob^aous  needs  are 
fair  play,  mutuol  understanding,  and  all- 
round  good  will."     . . 

A  merger  of  Pacific-Southwest  banks,  in- 
volving resources  of  approximately  $200,000,- 
000,  headed  by  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  Los'  Angeles  Trust  and  Sav- 
ings Bank,  and  the  First  Securities  Company, 
of  which  organizations  Henry  il.  Robinson  is 
president,  becomes  effective  at  the  close  of 
business  June  30th. 

The  Iwentj'-four  cities  containing  banking 
institutions  and  banks  affected  in  this  merger 
are  as  follows : 

Alhambra — Alhambra  Savings  and  Commer- 
cial Bank. 

Carpinteria — Branch  of  Commercial  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank,  Santa  Barbara. 

Catalina  Island — ^Avalon  Branch  of  Los  An- 
geles Trust  and   Savings  Bank. 

Fresno — Fidelity  Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 
Glendale — Glendale     Avenue     Branch     and 
Brand  Boulevard  Branch  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Trust  and  Sa^^ngs  Bank. 

Guadalupe — Branch  of  Bank  of  Santa 
Maria. 

Hanford — The  Farmers  and  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Hanford  Savings  Bank. 

Hollj"\vood — The  First  National  Bank  of 
Hollywood  and  Holl>-wood  Sa\'ings  Bank. 

Huntington  Beach — Branch  of  Los  Angeles 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 

Huntington  Park — Branch  of  Los  Angeles 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 

Lindsay — Lindsay  National  Bank. 
Lompoc — Branch  of  Commercial  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank,  Santa  Barbara, 

Long  Beach — The  City  National  Bank. 
Los    Alamos — Branch    of    Bank    of    Santa 
Maria. 

Los  Angeles — The  First  National  Bank  of 
Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank  (with  twenty  branches  in  the  citj'  of 
Los  Angelps).  and  First  Securities  Company-. 
Orcutt — Branch  of  Bank  of  Santa  Maria. 
Oxnard — First  National  Bank  and  Oxnard 
Savings  Bank. 

Pasadena — Union  Trust  and  Savings  Branch 
of  Los  Angeles  Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 

Redlands — The  First  National  Bank  of  Red- 
lands  and  Sa-^'ings  Bank  of  Redlands. 

San  Pedro — Marine  Branch  of  Los  Angeles 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 

Santa  Barbara — Commercial  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank. 

Santa  Maria — Bank  of  Santa  Maria. 
Tulare— National  Bank  of  Tulare  and  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  Tulare. 

Visalia— First  National  Bank  of  Visalia  and 
Producers  Savings  Bank. 

Under  the  form  of  the  merger,  the  stock  of 
all  of  these  institutions  is  pooled  and  bene- 
ficial certificates  are  issued  to  all  present 
stockholders,  giving  to  each  a  pro  rata  owner- 
ship in  all  of  the  merged  institutions. 

Following  the  merger  plan,  it  is  announced 
that  all  merged  banks  will  operate  under  the 
name  of  the  Los  Angeles  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,  with  the  exception  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Hollywood.  The  latter  will 
be  taken  directly  into  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Los  Angeles  and  will  operate  as  the 
the  Hollywood  agency  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  work-ing  out  this  consolidation  no  banks 
have  been  bought  out.  Each  bank  goes  into 
the  merger  on  an  even  basis  of  actual  book 
value  of  its  stock,  and,  as  a  result,  it  is  stated 
that  no  one  set  of  stockholders  has  benefited 
at  the  expense  of  others,  the  whole  plan  being 
based  upon  the  setting  up  of  an  equitable 
rnilnership  bet^veen  the  various  banks  merged 
—a  partnership  in  which  local  officers  and 
local  boards  of  directors  will  still  control 
local  business.  There  will  be  no  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  officers  and  employees  in 
the  various  cities. 

Following  the  merger,  it  is  announced  that 
the  First  Securities  Company  will  parallel  in 
the  field  of  investment  the  banking  service  to 
be  rendered  throughout  the  Pacific-Southwest 
by    the    merged    institutions. 

The  First  Securities  Company  will  furnish 
underwriting  assistance  to  sound  California 
enterprises  of  good  management  and  proven 
eainm^e  power,  and  will  recommend  to  in- 
vestors good  securities  which  have  first  been 


carefully  investigated  and  are  deemed  worthy 
of  investment  by  the  banks'  own  funds. 

In  creating  this  merger  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  achieve  "bigness."  The  plan  has 
been  to  unify  some  of  the  best  banks  of  the 
Pacific-Southwest  occupying  key  positions  in 
the  various  districts,  in  order  that  more  com- 
plete financial  assistance  may  be  given  the 
marketing  of  the  various  seasonal  crops  of 
the  Southern  California  territory  from  Fresno 
south  to  the  Mexican  line,  and  to  provide  the 
necessary  financial  machinery'  for  the  upbuild- 
ing  of  this  territory  upon  balanced  lines. 

It  is  announced  that  the  merger  has  been 
the  result  of  two  j-ears  of  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  needs  of  the  Pacific-Southwest. 
Particular  attention  in  this  investigation  has 
been  given  to  the  working  out  of  plans 
whereby  the  credit  of  the  communitj^  may  be 
equitablj"^  allocated  to  the  various  agricultural 
and  business  interests  of  the  entire  Pacific- 
Southwest. 

By  this  merger  money  returned  to  the 
Pacific-Southwest  in  the  spring  from  the  sale 
of  the  orange  crop  of  Southern  California 
can  be  used  for  financing  the  raisin  crop  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Money  obtained  in 
the  fall  from  the  marketing  of  raisins  is 
avai  lable  for  the  early  vegetable  grower  of 
the  Imperial  Valley.  Similarly,  the  diversity 
of  seasonal  movement  of  other  products  re- 
sults in  the  elasticity  of  bank  credits,  and 
this  elasticity  in  turn  results  in  additional 
service   to   the   various   communities. 

Henry  M.  Robinson,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Los  An- 
geles Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  and  the  First 
Securities  Company — the  man  who  brought 
this  merger  about  and  who  will  direct  its  ope- 
rations— in  outlining  the  policies  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  merged  institutions,  said : 

"One  of  the  results  of  the  experience  in 
the  great  war  has  been  that  people  have 
come  to  know  definitely  that  economies  can 
be  made  and  wastes  eliminated  by  the  merg- 
ing of  institutions  in  practically  ever>'  line  of 
endeavor,  and  it  will  be  obser\ed  that  this 
tendency  is  verj'  strong  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  in  all  lines.  It  is  a  form  of  co- 
operation on  a  definitely  organized  plan,  in 
which  a  given  activity  in  various  communi- 
ties is  coordinated  for  the  benefit  of  all  of 
the  communities.  This  particular  merger 
contemplates  the  coordination  of  institutions 
within  an  economic  area  which  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  great  Pacific-Southwest,  to  the 
end  that  the  institution's  work  will  prove  of 
general  benefit  throughout  the  area. 

"The  area  in  which  this  merged  institution 
will  carry-  on  its  activities  directly  is  that 
part  of  California  including  Fresno  and 
south  to  the  Mexican  boundarj-,  and  in  this 
section  the  products,  agricultural,  mining,  and 
manufacturing,  are  har\'ested  and  marketed  in 
such  seasons  that  it  will  make  substantially 
a  continuous  use  of  credits  and  flatten  the 
cur\-e  of  peak  demands  to  the  minimum. 
This  gives  a  more  economic  use  and  coordi- 
nates the  funds  within  the  area  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  concerned. 

"It  is  a  fallacy  to  think  that  size  and  'big- 
ness' are  desirable  ends.  In  a  country  pro- 
ducing as  prolifically  as  this,  and  v;here  na- 
ture is  so  kind,  it  should  be  the  endeavor  of 
all  the  producers  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  products.  The  California  cooperative 
associations,  which  are  outstanding  successes 
as  compared  with  co5perative  associations  in 
other  parts  of  the  countrj-,  are  committed  to 
the  policy  of  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
service.     The  immediate  benefit  runs  to   the 
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customer,   the   secondary   benefit   to   the   insti- 
tution itself,  and  to  its  stockholders. 

"Our  theory  is  that  the  necessary  thing  is 
to  bring  banking  institutions  together  in  such 
a  way  that  the  merged  institutions  will  have 
the  cooperative  assistance  of  officers,  di- 
rectors, and  stockholders  who  have  cared  for 
the  needs  of  their  respective  communities  and 
districts.      We   have    felt    that   the    mere   in- 
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Austin  Brothers 
Association 

First  (Closed)  Mortgage 

7%  Sinking  Gold  Bonds 

Due  February  1,  1932 


George  H.  Burr  &  Co. 


NEW    YORK 
BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 
SCRANTON 


KOHL  BUILDING 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

LOS   ANGELES  CLEVELAND 

ATLANTA  DETROIT 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURG 

ST.   LOUIS  SEATTLE 


"A  NatioBal  Yet  Personal  Service  " 


stallation  of  branches,  or  the  absolute  out- 
right purchase  of  already  existing  banks, 
would  not  accomplish  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  present 
method  of  cooperation  has  been  worked  out, 
a  method  by  which  none  of  the  local  control 
or  knowledge  is  lost  through  the  entering  of 
any  particular  bank  into  this  system.  The  old 
stockholders  retain  a  proportionate  interest  in 
the  new  institution  and  accordingly  each  lo- 


W.  L.  W.  Miller  Barclay  Henley,  Jr. 

H.  H.  Scott 

Miller,  Henley  &  Scott 

Managers  Pacific  Coast  Department 

Western  Assurance   Co. 
British  America  Assurance  Co. 
Firemen's  Underwriters  Agency. 
Guaranty  Fire  Assurance  Corporation. 
Tokio  Marine  &  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Abeille  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

201  Sansome  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephones:  Sutter  261 
Sutter  262 


cality  has  a  proportionate  interest  in  the 
whole  operation.  We  are  doing  in  banking 
the  thing  which  has  proven  advantageous  in 
all  lines  of  human  endeavor,  and  we  have 
adopted  as  fundamental  the  aim  improvement 
in  qualify  of  service." 


The  anticipated  improvement  in  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  commercial  conditions,  which 
was  so  slow  to  materialize,  is  becoming  estab- 
lished as  a  definite  fact.  The  country  is  now 
making    distinct   progress    toward    a    state    of 
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Safe  Investments 

Our  list  of  securities 
will  aid  you  in  planning 
the  investment  of  July 
funds.  It  represents  our 
35  years'  of  experience  in 
selecting  municipal,  cor- 
poration and  first  mort- 
gage farm  land  bonds 
which  offer  the  highest 
interest  rate  consistent 
with  excellent  security. 

Call  or  write  for  this  list,  or  telephone 
Kearny  301. 

WM.R.STAATS  CO. 

El!<iUhhrJ  1SS7 

Alexander  Bldg.,  Monteomery  St.,  cor.  of  Bush 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Ttlcplitjnc  Kearny  301 
LOS  ANGELES  SAN  DIEGO  PASADENA 


more  balanced  industry,  due  to  a  broadening 
demand  for  basic  commodities.  Increased 
business  is  indicated  in  the  constantly  rising 
volume  of  bank  clearings  and  in  the  statistics 
of  greater  production,  says  the  Wells  Fargo 
Nevada  National  Bank  in  its  June  monthly 
letter.  There  is  some  gain  in  the  number  of 
new  incorporations  formed  during  the  first 
five  months  of  1922  compared  with  the  same 
months  last  year.  On  the  other  hand  business 
leaders  are  disposed  to  act  conservatively, 
bearing  in  mind  the  lessons  learned  during 
the  critical  period  of  post-war  deflation,  and 
no  rapid  expansion  is  to  be  looked  for.  Fail- 
ures for  the  month  of  May  were  less  in  num- 
ber and  in  total  liabilities  than  any  month 
since  last  September. 

Increased  output  of  automobiles  reflects  a 
better  state  of  affairs  in  that  industry,  the 
April  increase  being  35  per  cent,  over  April, 
1921.  Increased  building  construction  is  giv- 
ing the  steel  mills  a  greater  tonnage,  which, 
with  larger  railroad  buying,  accounts  for  the 
improved  trend  in  this  great  industry. 

New  buying  power  is  represented  by  orders 
from  South  American  states  and  other  foreign 
governments  for  the  purchase  of  materials 
and  merchandise  in  the  United  States.  These 
purchases  are  being  ultimately  settled  for  in 
many  instances  with  the  proceeds  of  loans 
placed  with  American  investors  by  the  bor- 
rowing nations.  With  a  decline  in  the  pre- 
mium for  dollar  credits,  it  has  been  possible 
for  foreigners  to  buy  here  more  advan- 
tageously than  was  the  case  a  few  months 
ago,  when  European  exchange  quotations  were 
so  low  as  greatly  to  increase  the  cost  of 
financing  purchases  made  in  the  United 
States.  In  this  way  the  rise  in  foreign  ex- 
change rates  has  come  to  be  an  important 
factor,  and  in  some  quarters  it  is  being  freely 
predicted  that  London  drafts  may  before  long 
again  touch  the  par  of  exchange,  about 
4.S665. 

Through  the  10  per  cent,  cut  in  freight 
rates  the  shipping  public  is  expected  to  save 
about  $250,000,000  a  year  from  reduced  de- 
livery charges.  The  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  estimates  that  the  saving  to  the 
farmers  alone  will  aggregate  $127,000,000  a 
year.  This,  in  addition  to  the  previous  cuts 
on  farm  products  of  $93,000,000  a  year,  will 
greatly  relieve  the  farming  situation  and 
make  it  easier  for  producers  to  deal  profit- 
ably with  distant  markets.  With  the  new 
rates  in  effect  next  month,  it  is  expected  that 
a  good  deal  of  business  will  be  released  and 
the  volume  of  freight  traffic  materially  en- 
larged. The  railroads,  however,  face  a  seri- 
ous problem.  The  diminution  of  $250,000,000 
in  revenue  resulting  from  the  reduction  of 
freight  rates  will  be  only  partially  offset  by 
lessened  operating  expenses  due  to  the  wage 
cuts  ordered  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board. 


A  $250,000  first  closed  mortgage  7  per  cent, 
sinking  fund  bond  issue  of  Austin  Brothers 
Association  is  being  offered  by  a  syndicate 
headed  by  George  H.  Burr  &  Co.  and  E.  H. 
Rollins  &  Sons  at  98  and  interest  to  yield 
over  7.25  per  cent.  In  addition  to  consti- 
tuting a  first  closed  mortgage  on  more  than 
31,500  acres  of  land  in  Utah,  Wyoming,  Idaho 
and  Nevada,  appraised  at  twice  the  amount 
of  the  bonded  debt,  these  bonds  are  the  direct 
obligation  and  the  only  mortgaged  indebted- 
ness of  Austin  Brothers  Association,  whose 
total  assets  are  in  the  ratio  of  $4400  for  each 
$1000  bond, 

Austin  Brothers  Association  has  been  in 
business  for  over  thirty-four  years  and  owns 
at  the  present  time,  in  addition  to  its  land 
ownings,  26,000  head  of  sheep  and  1000  head 
of  cattle.  

The  most  adequate  idea  of  the  growth  of 
corporate  enterprises  in  California  may  be 
gleaned  from  an  examination  of  H.  D. 
Walker's  "Manual  of  California  Securities  and 
Directory  of  Directors."  The  edition,  which 
is  ready  for  distribution,  is  the  fourteenth 
annual  number  of  this  valuable  statistical 
publication,  and  as  has  been  invariably  the 
case  in  recent  years,  the  present  volume  is 
about  sixty  pages  larger  than  its  predecessor, 
which  was  issued  last  year  at   this  time. 

Not  only  has  Walker  covered  the  corporate 
statistics  of  this  state,  including  recent  or- 
ganizations, more  fully,  but  the  present 
manual  embraces  a  large  quantity  of  new  and 
original  matter  of  unquestionable  value  to  in- 
vestors, brokers,  banks  and  business  men 
generally. 

For  example,  the  scope  of  the  book  has 
been  expanded,  so  as  to  embrace  the  big  new 
underwritings  of  the  year  in  the  Twelfth  Fed- 
eral Reserve  District,  and  more  especially  in 
the  states  of  Nevada,  Washington,  and  Ore- 
gon. 

Land  bonds  and  other  bonds,  including  the 
bonds  of  irrigation  districts  all  in  these, 
which  were  placed  with  investors  by  local 
firms  during  the  past  year,  are  fully  enume- 
rated and  described. 

This  business  of  financing  the  corporate  re- 
quirements of  the  neighboring  states  is  bound 
to  become  an  increasingly  important  feature 
in  the  future  for  California  financial  institu- 
tions, now  that  the  ice  has  been  broken  and 
the  corporations  have  learned  that  California 


is   able  to   supply   the  money   for  meritorious 
enterprises.  

T.  C.  Macdonald,  516  Bank  of  Italy  Build- 
ing, Oakland,  is  offering  $100,000  Harwell  In- 
dustries Company  8  per  cent,  cumulative  par- 
ticipating preferred  stock,  participating  up  to 
10  per  cent,  preferred  as  to  both  assets  and 
earnings.     Price,  $10;  par  value,  $10. 

The  company  is  organized  to  engage  in  the 
building  of  modern  four  and  five-room  homes 
to  sell  for  from  $3000  to   $3500. 

The  company  owns  381  building  lots  located 
at  Twenty-Third  and  Market  Streets,  Rich- 
mond, California,  which  said  building  lots  are 
improved  with  graded  streets,  sidewalks, 
sewers,  electricity  and  electric  transportation. 
A  large  modern  school  building  located  on  the 
property.  A  Catholic  church  and  a  Baptist 
church  within  a  few  blocks.  These  381  lots 
have  been  appraised  at  $350  per  lot,  making 
a  land  value  of  $133,350.  The  preferred 
stock  is  a  lien  on  the  assets  and  earnings  of 
the  company  and  takes  precedence  over  the 
common  stock. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Banta,  president  and  general 
manager,  has  been  engaged  in  the  lumber, 
mill,  furniture  manufacturing  and  building 
business  for  the  past  thirty  years.  He  has 
successfully  built  up  several  additions  and  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  practical  side  of 
the  building  business  and  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials and  operations.  He  has  a  well-defined 
plan  for  building  these  homes  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  to  the  purchaser  and  also  a  good 
profit  for  the  stockholders. 


and  that  Central  Pacific  is  at  present  being 
used  to  divert  important  traffic  to  the  parent 
road.      Undoubtedly   the    segregation   will  not 


The  annual  report  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  for  1921  may  well  afford  stock- 
holders in  that  company  a  great  deal  of  satis- 
faction. In  the  first  place,  the  company 
earned  almost  9  per  cent,  on  its  capital  stock, 
amply  covering  the  dividend,  as  compared 
with  only  10  J^  per  cent,  the  previous  year. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1920  the  com- 
pany benefited  largely  from  government  guar- 
antees, and,  still  more  important,  had  the 
benefit  of  income  from  its  California  oil 
properties.  In  1921  no  income,  or  practically 
none,  accrued  to  the  railroad  from  the  latter 
group  of  properties.  The  second  cause  for 
satisfaction  lies  in  the  fact  that  last  year,  in 
spite  of  depressed  business  conditions  and 
high  wages  during  the  first  six  months,  the 
railroad  properties  alone  earned  sufficient  in- 
come to  pay  the  Southern  Pacific  dividend, 
without  drawing  upon  outside  income  at  all, 
say  McDonnell  &  Co.  in  their  June  letter. 

The  report  for  1921  does  not  disclose  that 
upkeep  of  the  road  has  been  neglected  in  any 
way  in  an  effort  to  make  a  good  showing  on 
the  stock.  On  the  contrary,  maintenance  ex- 
penditures consumed  a  larger  proportion  of 
gross  income  than  in  any  recent  year  except 
1920.  In  view  of  the  wage  cut  of  July,  1921, 
and  considering  the  drop  in  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials, it  seems  probable  that  nearly  as  much 
actual  physical  work  was  accomplished  in 
1921  as  in  1920.  Southern  Pacific  does  not 
carry  as  heavy  traffic  over  its  lines  as  the 
Eastern  trunk  lines;  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  mileage  is  single  track  ;  and  certain  parts 
of  its  roadbed  are  still  relatively  new,  so  that 
an  expenditure  of  a  definite  sum  on  mainte- 
nance will  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  for 
Southern  Pacific  than  for  the  carriers  serving 
a  more  densely  settled  territory.  Yet  Southern 
Pacific  has  always  been  very  conservative 
with  regard  to  upkeep,  and  per  mile  its  main- 
tenance expenditures  compare  very  favorably 
with  those  of  carriers  serving  denser  traffic 
points. 

In  forming  a  conclusion  as  to  the  future  of 
Southern  Pacific  a  number  of  factors  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  outside  of  actual 
railroad  operations.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  growing  competition 
of  steamships  through  the  Panama  Canal. 
Shipments  by  water  are  ordinarily  somewhat 
more  economical  than  by  rail,  other  things 
being  equal,  in  any  event.  But  other  things 
are  not  equal.  In  this  case,  the  steamship 
lines  enjoy  freedom  from  rate  jurisdiction  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
gives  them  an  enormous  advantage.  In  1921 
the  number  of  steamship  voyages  through  the 
Panama  Canal  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
ports  increased  80  per  cent,  over  1920,  and 
the  volume  of  freight  handled  increased  83 
per  cent.  Other  roads,  also,  feel  the  burden 
of  this  competition,  of  course,  but  the  heaviest 
blow  falls  on  Southern  Pacific.  It  is  prob- 
able that  one  reason  for  the  great  increase 
of  Panama  Canal  traffic  in  1921  lay  in  the 
paucity  of  ocean  cargoes,  and  many  boats 
were  only  temporarily  diverted  to  the  coast- 
wise lines.  Nevertheless,  year  after  year,  this 
competition  is  becoming  more  serious  for 
Southern   Pacific. 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  decision,  order- 
ing the  road  to  divest  itself  of  its  ownership 
in  Central  Pacific,  adds  another  unknown 
factor  to  the  Southern  Pacific  situation.  It 
is  not  likely,  however,  that  in  this  particular 
case  the  results  will  be  disastrous,  because 
the  days  of  cutthroat  railroad  competition 
are  over  in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  seems  to  indicate 
that  a  separation  of  the  two  roads  involves 
something   more    than    an    academic    problem. 


There  are  Bonds— 
and  Bonds ! 

The  fact  that  a  security  is  called 
a  bond  does  not  make  it  a  safe 
investment.  There  are  bonds — 
and  bonds ! 

To  be  safe,  a  bond  must  have 
back  of  it  a  permanent  earning 
ability  adequate  to  meet  all  the 
business  requirements  of  the  ob- 
ligor corporation.  To  be  safe,  a 
bond  must  be  further  fortified 
by  a  preponderate  property  value 
to  which  the  bondholder  has  re- 
course  in   case   of   necessity. 

The  investor  can  judge  for 
himself  whether  a  bond  is  prop- 
erly safe-guarded,  once  the  facts 
are  established.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  "underwriting"  bond 
house  to  establish  these  facts  by 
thorough,  first-hand  investiga- 
tion. In  this  respect,  our  high 
standards  are  a  permanent  assur- 
ance of  safety  for  our  clients. 

Perhaps  you  will  want  to  con- 
sider Blyth,  Witter  &  Co.  securi- 
ties for  your  next  investment. 
You  will  find  a  well-diversified 
list  of  safe  bonds  from  which  to 
make  your  selection — and  an  or- 
ganization ready  and  able  to  ren- 
der you  a  superior  investment 
service. 

Blyth.  Witter.  &  Co. 

Merchants  Exchange 
San  Francisco 
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help  Southern  Pacific  Time  alone  will  deter- 
mine wbether  it  will  cause  it  any  serious  loss 
of  traffic.  . 

Whatever  we  maj-^  say  about  our  foreign 
trade  in  the  fiscal  year  "which  ends  vrith  the 
current  month,  its  "favorable  trade  balance" 
or  excess  of  exports  over  imports  will  far 
exceed  that  of  any  year  prior  to  the  war. 
The  biggest  "favorable  trade  balance"  that 
we  ever  had  prior  to  the  war,  says  the  Trade 
Record  of  the  National  Cit^-  Bank  of  New 
York,  was  $666,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1908, 
$665,000,000  in  1901.  and  ?653,000,000  in 
1913.  In  the  fiscal  year  1914,  all  of  which 
elapsed  before  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  was  $470,653,- 
000,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  with 
this  month  will  be  approximately  $1,140,000,- 
000.  or  140  per  cent,  over  that  of  the  year 
preceding  the  war,  and  nearly  100  per  cent, 
above  that  of  any  pre-war  year. 


A  recent  invention  attaches  a  small  motion- 
picture  device  to  the  phonograph. 
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Anglo  London  Paris  Company 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


Reference  books  seem  to  be  at  the  peak  of 
public  interest  at  present,  with  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  marvelous  "Outline  of  Science" 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $3.75)  setting  the 
popular  pace.  This  series  of  four  volumes, 
Vko  published,  two  to  come,  is  really  one  of 
the  most  important  popular  scientific  works 
that  has  ever  been  published.  Formerly,  in 
order  to  make  science  interesting  to  the  lay- 
man it  had  to  be  robbed  of  its  detail  and 
therefore  of  its  accuracy.  Most  people  love 
broad  generalizations  such  as  the  popular  no- 
tion that  man  is  descended  from  monkeys, 
which  no  reputable  scientist  holds  for  a  mo- 
ment. However,  the  amount  of  patient  study 
necessary  to  realize  the  exact  relation  of  the 
man  to  the  monkey  is  a  bit  arduous  and  the 
fact,  once  it  is  arrived  at,  is  not  so  dramatic- 
ally astounding.  One  has  merely  discovered 
that  all  life  is  related  and  the  monkey  hap- 
pens to  be  a  little  more  germane  than  the 
tadpole.  We  somehow  are  not  so  fascinated 
by  the  idea  that  we  are  descended  from  a 
crayfish.  The  element  of  the  grotesque  and 
the  morbid  is  not  there,  and  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  if  the  early  popularizers  of  Darwin's 
theories  had  been  more  true  to  those  doc- 
trines and  less  swayed  by  the  vulgarly  dra- 
matic relation  to  the  monkeys  there  never 
would  have  been  a  controversy  and  that  evo- 
lution would  have  been  accepted  as  painlessly 
as  modem  bacteriology  and  bloodless  surgery. 
It  was  not  to  be.  But  it  is  consoling,  now 
that  we  have  run  our  several  decades  of  the 
danger  of  a  little  knowledge  that  the  average 
intelligence,  is  beginning  to  awaken  to  the 
importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge.  It  need 
not  be  as  special  as  that  of  the  trained  scien- 
tist. But  it  can  be  accurate.  Professor 
Thomson  is  one  of  the  pioneers  with  H.  G. 
Wells  and  Professor  Van  Loon,  to  break 
through  the  jungle  of  popular  ignorance  and 
clear  the  ground  of  its  debris. 


Admirers  of  W.  H.  Hudson,  and  their  num- 
ber is  legion,  wall  be  interested  in  the  new 
edition  of  "The  Naturalist  in  La  Plata,"  just 
published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  One  of  the 
attractive  features  of  the  sixth  printing  is  its 
inexpensiveness.  Its  cost  is  three  dollars,  to 
be  explicit,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
earlier  editions  were  much  more  prohibitive. 
Moreover,  the  present  volume  is  just  as  at- 
tractive as  its  predecessors,  the  letterpress 
and  drawings  being  identical,  the  only  differ- 
ence is  the  replacing  of  old  plates  with  new. 
For  the  oenefit  of  any  not  familiar  vrith  this 
Hudson,  it  is  a  study  of  bird  and  animal  life 
in  the  South  American  pampas.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  suggest,  even,  the  fascination  of 
Hudson's  cn.'stal  st>-le  and  the  glamour  of 
interest  with  which  he  covers  the  most  com- 
monplace phenomena. 


It  is  no  exa^eration  to  say  that  one  of  the 
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great  needs  of  the  age  has  been  supplied  with 
the  new  College  Standard  Dictionary  (Funk 
&  Wagnalls).  Every  one  who  has  been  an- 
noj-ed  by  the  awful  bulk  of  an  unabridged  and 
by  its  inaccessibility-,  generally,  will  appre- 
ciate a  dictionary  that  is  of  portable  dimen- 
sions, that  contains  all  the  information  sought 
by  the  average  student,  writer,  or  business 
man,  and  which  last  but  not  least  sells  for  the 
moderate  sum  of  five  dollars.  The  thing  that 
should  be  emphasized  about  the  College 
Standard  Dictionary  is  that  it  literally  con- 
tains all  of  the  desirable  features  of  an  un- 
abridged work  for  any  one  other  than  a  spe- 
cialist. That  is  to  say,  its  abridgment  con- 
sists merely  in  dropping  out  the  rarer  scien- 
tific tenninology  and  verj"  unusual  or  obso- 
lete words.  A  professional  philologer,  mathe- 
matician, or  theologian  would  not  find  it  an 
ideal  ultimate  reference  work.  The  person  of 
less  special  interests  will  find  it  perfectly 
satisfactori,',  inasmuch  as  the  words  dealt  with 
— and  there  are  140,000  terms  defined — are 
exhaustively  treated.  The  new  dictionan,'  is 
designed  primarilj'  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
college  student  and  for  that  purpose  it  is 
ideal,  for  its  authority'  and  recency  are  in- 
disputable— four  hundred  specialists  having 
collaborated  to  produce  this  efficient  volume. 
The  only  feature  we  regret  is  the  absence  of 
maps.  But.  after  all,  it  is  a  dictionarj*  and 
not  a  gazeteer.  R.  G. 
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THE  HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St-  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stor^  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  bay 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Frakcisco,  Cal. 
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YOU   ARE    A    REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  hom  in  the  real  "Old  Book 
Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE.  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Sutter. 

R&re  Old  Books  Boti^  Sold  and  Hunted  Fot  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  Cfonaeriy  of  the  Whhe  Hw»e) 


Note«  of  BookB  and  Author*. 

Frank  Swinnerton  is  writing  a  new  novel, 
full  length  this  time,  called  "The  Three 
Lovers."  It  is  to  be  published  by  the  George 
H.  Doran  Company. 

A  sketch  of  John  Galsworthy's  life  and 
works  has  been  issued  in  booklet  form  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  A  copy  will  be  sent 
to  anj-  one  requesting  iL 

"Maurice  Guest"  has  just  been  reissued 
with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Hugh  Walpole. 
It  appeared  first  in  the  year  1908.  The  au- 
thor is  "H.  H.  Richard."  But  whether  the 
name  stands  for  a  man  or  woman  is  one  of 
the  unsolved  problems  of  literature. 

A  new  book  by  George  Moore,  in  a  limited 
edition,  is  announced  by  Boni  &  Liveright. 
It  is  entitled  "In  Strict  Singleness:  Theme 
and  Variation."  The  first  five  volumes  of 
a  definitive  limited  edition  of  the  "Complete 
Works"  of  George  Moore  will  be  published 
next  month.  This  set  will  include  two  vol- 
umes never  published  before. 

The  French  historian,  George  Lenotre, 
whose  histor>-  of  the  little  lost  Dauphin, 
Louis  XVIX,  was  published  in  this  country'  last 
fall  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  has  published 
a  later  book  in  Paris  imder  the  title.  "The 
Impresario  of  the  French  Revolution."  The 
"impresario"  was  Baron  Jean  de  Batz.  "the 
great  unknown"  of  Gascony,  The  book  has 
been  translated  into  German- 

The  Oxford  Universitj-  Press  American 
Branch  is  publishing  immediately  an  "His- 
torical Atlas  of  South  Africa,"  by  Eric  A. 
Walker,  consisting  of  twentj--six  maps,  crown 
folio,    vrith    explanatory   letterpress. 

What  with  Georg  Brandes  celebrating  his 
eightieth  birthday,  Gerhart  Hauptmann 
seems  quite  a  youngster  at  sixty.  His  native 
Silesia  is  planning  a  great  celebration  in 
honor  of  his  birthday ;  its  outstanding  feature 
will  be  the  performance  of  the  festival  series 
of  Hauptmann's  plays  from  August  8th  to 
21st.  These  wdll  be  produced  in  three  the- 
atres in  Breslau  with  the  greatest  of  Ger- 
many's actors  as  participants.  Hauptmann's 
conspicuous  place  in  the  German  theatre  is 
attested  by  the  way  in  which  they  wax  en- 
thusiastic over  new  productions  of  his  old 
plays.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  "The  Sunken 
Bell"  was  given  at  Reinhardt's  Grosses 
Schauspielhaug  in  Berlin.  Seven  volumes  of 
Hauptmann's  dramas,  about  twent>'-five  in  all, 
have  thus  far  been  translated  into  English, 
and  among  his  novels  '"Atlantis"  and  "The 
Fool  in  Christ"  have  appeared  in  English.  All 
of  these  are  published  by  B.  W.  Huebsch. 

The  Houghton  MifOin  Company  is  planning 
to  bring  out  in  the  near  futiire  a  complete 
sixteen-volume  edition  of  Lafcadio  Heaxn's 
works.  The  first  edition  will  be  limited  to 
750  copies,  each  set  being  autographed  by 
ilme.  Heam.  There  will  be  125  full-page 
illustrations,  many  of  them  taken  especially 
by  Burton  Holmes,  who  is  now  engaged  in 
this  work  in  Japan.  In  speaking  with  a  news- 
paper man  Mr.  Holmes  said  this  was  one  of 
the  most  delightful  assignments  of  his  career. 
"Ordinarv-  pictures  of  the  Japan  visited  by  the 
tourists — Yokohama,  Tok>'o,  Kobe — will  not 
do.  That  was  not  the  Japan  that  Heam 
knew.  He  lived  in  the  real  Japan,  teaching 
English  in  the  schools  of  small  towns." 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  announce  for  fu- 
ture publication  a  series  of  approximately  ten 
volumes  on  the  evolution  of  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants.  Each  book  is  to  be  written  by  a 
leading  American  authority.  The  series  vrill 
set  forth,  in  the  light  of  latest  investigation 
and    discover^-,   the   formation   of   worlds,    the 


evolution  of  species,  and  the  emergence  and 
development  of  man.  The  first  two  volumes, 
annoimced  for  publication  next  fall,  will  be 
"The  Mechanism  of  Evolution,"  by  Edwin 
Grant  Conklin,  professor  of  biolog>"  at  Prince- 
ton University,  and  "The  Racial  History  of 
Man,"  by  Roland  B.  Dixon,  professor  of  An- 
thropology at  Har\-ard  L'niversity.  The  se- 
ries throughout  is  intended  to  have  as  great 
an  interest  for  the  general  reading  public  as 
for  the  scientific  world- 

Mearly  twenty-five  years  ago  the  "best 
seller"  in  London,  though  the  term  "best 
seller"  had  scarcely  been  invented,  says  John 
o'  London's  Weekly,  was  "Deeds  That  Won 
the  Empire."  It  was  written  by  a  young  Aus- 
tralian divine.  Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett,  accepted 
by  the  now  lapsed  firm  of  Smith,  Elder  &  Co., 
and  quickly  ran  into  a  score  and  more  of 
editions.  Perhaps  it  benefited  from  the  spirit 
of  empire  created  by  Kipling's  "Barrack-Room 
Ballads."  but,  anyhow,  it  begat  several  other 
volumes  of  the  same  sort  by  Dr.  Fitchett. 
He  is  ^^siting  England  this  summer,  and  he 
has  been  asked  to  write  his  impressions  as 
he  finds  it  after  the  war. 
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The  Valley  of  Content 

By  BLANCHE  UPRIGHT 

A  San  Francisco  author's  first  novel 
— the  dramatic  version  to  be  pro- 
duced in  New  York  this  season,  by 
Marjorie  Rambeau.  $1.90 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Copper  Streak  Trail. 
The  lode  of  the  cowboy  novel  seems  never 
to  be  completely  worked.  So  long  at  least  as 
there  are  cowboys  extant  to  record  the  yarns 
of  their  remarkable  profession,  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  a  steady  output  of  the  distinctly 
American  W'estern  stor\'.  "Copper  Streak 
Trail"  belongs  to  the  bona  fide  variety  that  is 
written  by  actual  cowboys,  its  author,  Eugene 
Manlove  Rhodes,  having  pursued  the  devious 
career  of  a  cowpuncher  for  twenty-five  years. 
In  addition  to  the  requisite  features  of  nu- 
merous cowboys,  cowmen,  ranchers,  etc.,  a 
copper  mine  and  a  quantity  of  fast  shooting, 
Mr.  Rhodes  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  ad- 
venturous days  he  writes  about.  He  writes 
in  the  crisp  cowboy  idiom,  which  is  no  doubt 
responsible  for  the  atmosphere  and  local  color 
of   his   book. 

Copper  Streak  Trail.      By  Eugene  M.    Rhodes. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.75. 


The  Yellow  Poppy. 
Readers  with  a  taste  for  historic  fiction 
will  enjoy  "The  Yellow  Poppy,"  by  D.  K. 
Broster,  a  cleverly  written  romance  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  plot  pivots  about  the 
attempt  of  the  leader  of  an  array  of  Chouans 
to  recover  the  fable  treasure  of  Mirabel  for 
the  good  of  the  Royalist  cause.  Though  dis- 
tinctly of  the  class  of  historical  fiction  that 
borrows  the  pageantn,-  of  historj-  to  deck  its 
stage,  "The  Yellow  Poppy"  does  revive  the 
spirit  of  the  closing  eighteenth  century  to  a 
marked  degree.  D.  K.  Broster  has  evidently 
been  a  careful  student  of  historical  detail. 
As  a  story  "The  Yellow  Poppy"  is  vivified 
romance  and  adventure. 

The  Yellow  Poppy.     Bv  D.   K.   Broster.     New 
York:   Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co. 


Single  Songs  of  a  Hundred  Poets. 
Paul  Elder  &  Co.  have  imported  recently 
an  edition  of  the  unique  book,  "Hj'akunin- 
Isshu,"  the  Japanese  century  of  poets.  This 
translation,  which  was  made  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  published  by  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety of  Japan,  is  of  the  collection  or  cycle 
of  Japanese  poems  which  date  from  the  Jap- 
anese prehistoric  period  and  are  representa- 
tive of  classic  Japanese  verse.  The  poems, 
which  are  very  brief,  single  statements  in 
fact,  are  somewhat  akin  to  the  epigram  and 
rhyraed  fable  of  Western  poetr>'.     The  "Single 
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Songs  of  a  Hundred  Poets,"  as  they  are  col- 
loquially known  in  Japan,  are  household  ex- 
pressions. Men,  women,  and  children  know 
tnem.  Professor  MacCauley's  introduction  to 
them,  in  fact,  was  due  to  their  prevalent  use 
as  a  parlor  game.  They  are  here  published  in 
an  attractive  new  edition  with  Uterary  and 
historic  footnotes  of  explanation. 

In  the  same  volume,  Professor  MacCauley 
includes  a  naga-uta,  or  "long  poem,"  which  in 
this  case  happens  to  be  a  three-hundred-year- 
old  acrostic  of  the  fortj'-seven  syllabics  that 
compose  Japanese  speech.  The  subject  of  the 
naga-uta,  which  is  given  in  both  the  original 
and  in  translation,  is  "The  Dominant  Note  of 
the  Law"  of  Buddhism.  Dr.  MacCauley,  who 
is  a  widely-known  Orientalist,  has  recently  re- 
turned from  Japan  and  is  residing  in  Berke- 
ley. 

Hyakunin-Isshu  and  Nori  No  Hatsu-Ne.  Lit- 
eral translations  into  English  of  the  "Single  Songs 
of  a  Hundred  Poets"  and  "The  Dominant  Note  of 
the  Law"  bv  Clay  MacCauley,  Yokohama :  Kelly 
&  Walsh,  Ltd.;  San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co.; 


The  Scarlet  Tanagar. 

The  future  is  always  more  intriguing  than 
the  past,  and  prophecj-  will  always  have  its 
mede  of  devotion.  The  novelist  occasionally 
departs  from  the  beaten  path  of  history  and 
the  even  more  usual  convention  of  the  present 
to  peer  into  the  future — not  clairvoyantly,  but 
deductively.  "The  Scarlet  Tanager"  is  such 
an  experiment.  It  has  the  interest  that  at- 
taches to  speculations  on  the  future  of  poli- 
tics and  international  diplomacy.  "The  Scar- 
let Tanager"  is  full  of  action,  mystery,  and 
intrigue. 

The  Scarlet  Tanager.  By  J.  Aubrey  Tyson. 
New  York:   The   MacmtUan   Company;    $1.75. 
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The  Little  Corner  Never  Conquered. 
In  distinction  to  the  war  books  that  deluged 
the  reading  public  during  and  immediately 
after  the  war  are  those  in  the  Red  Cross  Se- 
ries, carefully  constructed  surveys  of  the  war 
work  they  deal  with.  The  latest  of  this  im- 
portant series  is  "The  Little  Corner  N*ever 
Conquered,"  by  John  Van  Schaick,  Jr.,  for- 
merly Red  Cross  commissioner  to  Belgium. 
His  book  is  the  story  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  work  for  Belgium,  and  its  preparation 
and  writing  have  been  deliberately  delayed  till 
the  author  felt  sufficient  time  perspective  had 
been  gained.  Probably  the  most  authentic 
records  of  the  war  have  been  kept  by  this  se- 
ries, which  includes  Hungerford's  "With  the 
Doughboys  in  France,"  Davison's  "Story  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,"  and  Fife's  "The 
Passing  Legions.'' 

The  Little  Corner  Never  Conquered.  By 
John  ^'an  Schaick,  Jr.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $2. 

The  Radio  Amateur's  Handbook. 
Radio  books  multiply  themselves  by  the 
dozen,  though  judging  from  the  popiilarity  of 
radio  experimentation,  they  can  not  be  too 
numerous.  However,  "The  Radio  Amateur's 
Handbook"  merits  special  attention,  as  it  is 
by  Frederick  Collins,  inventor  of  the  wireless 
telephone.  Mr.  Collins  made  his  important 
discovery  in  1899  and  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  for  his  invention  at  the  Alaska-Pacific- 
Yukon  Exposition  in  1909.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  other  works  on  wireless  telegraphy 
and   telephony,   but   the  present  volume   is   of 
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particular  interest  to  amateurs  and  radio 
fans.  The  material  is  presented  so  that  one 
knowing  nothing  about  radio  'phoning  may 
learn  the  nature  of  wireless  telephony,  install 
his  set  and  begin  experimenting.  The  vol- 
ume is  fully  illustrated  with  charts,  diagrams, 
and   drawings. 

The  Radio  Amateur's  Handbook.  By  A.  Fred- 
erick Collins.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company;  $1.50. 

The  Three  Golden  Hair*. 
Ethel  Sidg^vick,  who've  charming  work  is 
known  to  all  adult  readers  of  English  novels, 
has  a  distinct  talent  in  writing  for  children. 
Her  "Four  Plays  for  Children"  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  children's  classic.  Her  pres- 
ent volume,  "The  Three  Golden  Hairs"  and 
"The  Robber  Bridegroom,"  two  famous  stories 
from  Grimm  made  into  plays,  will  probably 
have  a  similar  fate.  These  two  plays  are  for 
somewhat  older  children  than  were  the  "Four 
Plays."  They  can  be  produced  easily  in  the 
school  or  home  and  are  an  important  ad- 
dition to  dramatic  literature  for  children. 

The  Three  Golden  Hairs.  By  Ethel  Sidgwick. 
Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  $1.25. 


Ncnr  Books  Recelvad. 
The    Secret    Advers-\ry.      By    Agatha    Christie. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
A   mystery  story. 

Da    Silva's    Widow.      By    Lucas    Malet.      New 
York:    Dodd,    Mead   &   Co.;    $2. 
Short   stories. 

My  Discovery  of  England.  By  Stephen  Lea- 
cock.      New  York:  Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

The  result  of  Leacock's  lecture  tour  in  England, 
Wales,   and    Scotland. 

The  Secret  Toll.     By  Paul  and  Mabel  Thome. 
New   York:    Dodd,    Mead    &   Co.;    $1.75. 
A  mystery  story. 

On  Life  and  Letters.  By  Anatole  France. 
New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;   ?3. 

The  Naturalist  in  La  Pl.\ta.     By  W.  H.  Hud- 
son.    New  York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $3. 
Sixth  edition. 

Ravensdene    Court.      By    J.    S.    Fletcher.      New 
York:    Alfred    A.    Knopf;    $2. 
A  detective  story. 

Man  and  iL\iD.     By  Elinor  Glyn.     Philadelphia: 
J.    B.    Lippincott    Company;    $2. 
A  novel. 

The  Lore  and  the  Lure  of  the  Yosemite, 
By  Herbert  Earl  Wilson.  San  Francisco:  A-  M. 
Robertson;     $1.50. 

Indian  legends  and  the  story  of  Yosemite. 

Personal  Experiences  of  a  Cub  Reporter,  By 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.  New  York:  George 
Sully  &   Co.;   $1.25. 


THE  MAN  CHAMPOLLION. 


One  hundred  years  ago  at  a  famous  ses- 
sion of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres,  Jean-Francois  ChampoUion  an- 
nounced a  new  discovery  by  which  he 
snatched  their  secret  from  the  centuries  and 
opened  to  science  and  historj'  the  knowledge 
of  ancient  Egypt.  He  was  the  first  man,  says 
L'Enrope  Noiivelle,  to  succeed  in  unraveling 
the  hitherto  impenetrable  mysterj'  of  the 
hieroglyphics.  Some  months  later  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  solemnly  assumed  possession,  in 
the  name  of  France,  of  this  amazing  acqui- 
sition ;  but  the  Academy,  always  a  little  slow 
in  making  up  its  mind,  thought  it  well  to 
keep  ChampoUion  waiting  a  little  while  for 
the  chair  that  it  owed  him.  He  took  this 
with  the  spirit  of  "a  sophisticated  drinker 
who  tastes  a  bottle  of  champagne  that  has 
been  going  flat  for  si.x  months."  Presumably 
the  institute  will  make  up  for  this  injustice, 
and  on  the  I7th  of  next  September  will  sol- 
emnly commemorate  the  centenary  of  this  as- 
tonishing  discoverj-,    as    it    ought    to    do. 

All  this  gives  us  the  desire  to  look  a  little 
more  closely  upon  the  countenance  and  char- 
acter of  the  illustrious  ChampoUion.  What 
a  surprise  !  For  this  scientist  is  also  a  man 
of  personal  charm.  Where  one  might  have 
e,xpected  to  encounter  one  of  those  tiresome 
doctors  of  'ologies  and  'isms,  specialists  in  the 
dustiest  knowledge,  one  finds  a  young  man, 
ardent,  winning,  devoured  with  the  desire  to 
know,  and  endowed  with  the  most  admirable 
qualities :  intellectual  curiositj-.  a  poetic  mind, 
irony,    gayety,    generosity,    modesty. 

Thus  Jean-Francois  ChampoUion  appears  in 
a  little  volume  published  some  twenty  years 
ago  by  M.  de  la  Briere  (ChampoUion  in- 
connti),  where  one  finds  abundant  and  inter- 
esting extracts  from  the  great  man's  corre- 
spondence with  his  family,  to  which  we  must 
attach  a  good  deal  of  importance  because  it 
gives  us  information  of  a  genius'  childhood 
and  intellectual  growth. 

ChampoUion,  born  in  Figeac  in  1790.  had 
an  older  brother,  who  was  established  at 
Grenoble  and  already  known  for  his  scien- 
tific works.  It  was  this  brother  who,  in  order 
to  relieve  his  parents,  took  charge  of  his 
junior,  of  whose  remarkable  gifts  there  were 
indications  even  from  infancy.  He  had  the 
boy  come  to  Grenoble  to  finish  his  studies  at 
the  lycee.  and  from  there  the  young  Jean- 
Frangois  sent  almost  daily  to  his  brother  the 
extraordinary  correspondence  that  has  been 
preserved     in     the     family     archives     at     the 
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Chateau  de  Vif,  where  Condillac  and  Mably 
once  lived. 

In  these  letters  we  follow  day  by  day  the 
astonishing  spectacle  of  an  intelligence  ex- 
panding until  it  desires  to  absorb  everything. 
The  boy  is  not  satisfied  with  his  scholastic 
programme ;  his  curiosity  exceeds  it.  He 
wants  nothing  to  remain  foreign  to  him : 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Arabic, 
Syrian,  are  languages  that  soon  become  fa- 
miliar to  him.  At  thirteen,  before  the  prefect 
of  the  Department  of  Isere,  who  was  over- 
whelmed at  so  much  knowledge,  he  explained 
a  chapter  of  Genesis  in  the  Hebrew  text;  and 
since  there  was  no  prize  for  these  languages 
in  the  Lycee  at  Grenoble,  the  teachers  had 
to  give  him  a  prize  for  arithmetic  in  order  to 
reward  such  zeal.  The  best  part  of  the  joke 
is  that  this  born  polyglot  had  never  studied 
mathematics. 
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WARREN    Slavena    did 
not  know  that  he  was 
the  winner  of  Claim  No.  1, 

Therefore  he  did  not  understand 
why  he  -was  knocked  on  the  head 
for  dead,  boxed  up,  and  given  a 
ride  through  a  canyon  on  a  raging 
torrent. 

The  mystery  is  breathlessly  sus- 
tained, through  atangle  of  plots  and 
subterfuges  which  enmeshesa  most 
baffling  and  lovely  young  woman 
of  vivid  personality. 
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HAS  IT.'A  MORAL? 


Dramatists  no  longer  write  plays  with 
morals  hitched  to  them.  You  must  draw  j'our 
own  mor^  if  you  can  find  it,  but  it  isn't  apt 
to  be  any   too   ob\'ious. 

For  instance,  Jn  "Dangerous  Ages" — I  re- 
fer to  it  confidently,  for  everj-  one  is  reading 
it — ^the  conservative  reader,  who  likes  sugar- 
coated  unrealities,  says:  "Did  you  ever  see 
such  an  unsatisfactorj'^  lot  of  people?  No- 
bod}'  is  satisfied.  Well,  yes,  I  concede  that 
the  eight>--3-ear-old  seems  to  get  some  joy  out 
of  life  still,  and  the  young  man — Barney, 
isn't  that  his  name? — ^is  a  nice,  likable  chap. 
But  I  have  no  use  for  the  rest,  always  reach- 
ing out  for  something,  Aey  don't  know 
what." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  discriminating 
reader  can  extract  a  whole  bunch  of  apho- 
risms from  this  book.  The  character  of  the 
octogenarian  mother  admonishes  us  that  if 
we  exercise  our  sjTnpathy,  our  toleration,  and 
our  mind,  we  can  enjoj'  life  to  the  end.  The 
self-absorbed  sexagenarian  mother  serves  as 
a  beacon-light,  exposing  the  dangers  of  self- 
centredness,  and  a  carefully  nursed  egoism. 
The  forty-year-old  mother  is  entering  upon 
that  phase  common  to  the  married  women  of 
today,  when  the  glow  of  early  love  has 
dulled,  the  children  have  grown  up,  and  the 
time  for  a  career  outside  the  home  has  passed. 
The  only  remedy  for  restless  yearning  would 
seem  to  be  to  resign  one's  self  to  become  the 
universal  consoler  and  binder  up  of  family 
wounds,  thus  minimizing  the  teasing  claims 
of  self. 

That  figure  representative  of  the  disquiet- 
ing, just-risen  generation,  young  Gerda,  \dth 
her  countenance  of  springtime  innocence  and 
her  arid  philosophy  of  life,  learns  through  love 
that  her  rebellious  generation  must  conform 
to  the  long-tested  law  of  legitimate  union,  or 
else  be  stoned  by  the  hitherto  despised  con- 
ventionalists ;  and  even  progressives  object  to 
being  stoned. 

Barney's  life  of  hard  work  and  unselfish 
service  brings  him  happiness  and  affection ; 
an  affection  in  thirtj'-year-old  Nannie's  case 
that  is  ultimately  denied  because,  in  her 
hungrj'  curiosity  to  increase  her  knowledge 
and  experience  of  life,  she  herself  had  re- 
mained too  long  a  denier. 

WTiy,  the  book  is  fairly  crammed  with 
morals,  if  you  want  to  call  them  so  ;  and,  if 
we  will,  we  may  deduce  a  moral  or  so  from 
each  of  the  plays  of  the  week. 

A.  A.  Milne  generally  has  a  nugget  of  wis- 
dom imbedded  in  the  apparent  superficialitj' 
of  his  plays.  It  has  evidently  riled  him  to  re- 
mark how  often  adherence  to  a  dense  con- 
servatism is  unconsciously  cruel  and  imjust 
So  he  has  constructed  a  situation  showing 
well-deser^-ed  happiness  and  affection  between 
a  husband  who  is  a  rooted  conservative  and 
conventionalist  on  the  one  hand  and  a  wife 
who  has  an  irresistible  sense  of  real  justice 
on  the  other.  Fate  threatens  to  disrupt  their 
admirably  happy  and  apparently  secure  union 
because  of  the  disma>-ing  resurrection  of  a 
worthless  husband  of  tiie  wife.  And  the  wife 
sees  that  it  is  ridiculous  that  the  legal  code, 
in  this  case,  is  on  the  side  of  the  rogue ;  and 
the  husband,  dismayed  and  inconsolable,  is 
yet  incapable  of  complaint  against  the  law 
because  it  is  the  law ;  which  would  seem  to 
suggest  the  advisability  of  an  improvement 
on  it. 

"The  Circle"  at  first  glance  seems,  not  im- 
moral, but  unmoral,  because  of  the  serenely 
unmoral  condition  in  which  the  majority  of 
its  characters  live,  and  move,  and  have  their 
being.  Elizabeth  is  pure-minded,  and  ro- 
mantic, and  compassionate;  except  toward  her 
husband ;  for  when  she  loves  she  hesitates  not 
a  moment  about  sundering  her  marital  bonds. 
Arnold,  her  husband,  employs  a  trick  to  hold 
her  back,  but  the  awakening  of  her  conscience 
only  lasts  until  the  next  temptation. 

The  lover  hesitates  not  at  all  to  subject 
his  lady  to  the  cruel  assaults  of  a  life  of  pre- 
sumably unsanctified  union,  because  to  him 
love  speaks  with  an  imperious  voice.  All  he 
considers  is  that  he  offers  her  a  vigorously 
manly  love  to  place  against  the  tepid  affection 
of  a  prig.  The  love  between  them  is  whole- 
some ;  he  feels  and  knows  it,  because  of  their 
mutual  love  of  the  wholesome  things  of  out- 
doors. 

So,  against  wise  counsel  and  interested  and 
disinterested  advice,  destiny's  circle  is  com- 
plete, ard  another  round  of  tragically  shat- 
tered lii<s  b^ins.    We  are  quite  clear-sighted, 


for  Lady  Kittj-  and  Lord  Porteous  offer  a  ter- 
rible example.  Elizabeth  may  not  become  the 
meretricious  object  into  which  Lady  Kitt3'  has 
evolved,  but  she  will  suffer  more ;  and  it  is 
quite  clear  that  her  dominant  lover  vi-ill  be- 
come a  chronically  disgusted  grump,  like 
Lord  Porteous. 

So  there  is  your  moral,  in  spite  of  the  tone 
of  c>-nical  detachment  in  which  the  author 
presents  his  theme.  He  does  not  roll  his 
eyes,  nor  beat  his  breast.  He  says,  virtually, 
love  is  mightier  than  the  law.  But  all  the 
same  the  moral  is  there  for  those  who  want 
to  pick  it  up. 

ACTING  AS  AN  ART. 

Sometimes  one  could  find  it  in  one's  heart 
to  pity  the  young  things  who  enter  upon  the 
life  of  a  player  burning  with  youthful  en- 
thusiasms, only  to  find  that  commercialism  in 
the  business  forces  them  to  kick  their  high 
and  holy  ideals  into  the  discard.  I  do  not 
consider  that  we  really  know  whether  or  not 
the  prett}'  and  brisk  little  "adorable  girl,"  as 
I  heard  some  one  call  her,  in  "Mr.  Pim"  can 
reall}-  act  She  goes  through  the  motions, 
but  as  if  they  were  all  impressed  on  her  from 
the  outside ;  perhaps  by  a  mistaken  stage  di- 
rector who  counseled  her  to  imitate  some 
predecessor  in  the  part.  For  imitation  is  not 
acting.  Acting  is  an  art,  and  art  must  have 
a   soul   at   its  core. 

The  girl  whose  art  has  a  soul  is  playing 
in  "The  Circle."  Plainly,  Bett>'  Linlej- — ^who, 
it  seems,  has  taken  for  a  stage  name  that  of 
the  Betty  Linley  of  her  family  who,  several 
generations  ago,  eloped  with  and  married  the 
great  Sheridan — ^has  a  preconceived  idea  for 
the  part  of  Elizabeth,  and  seeks  so  earnestly 
to  give  it  shape  that  one  quite  forgets  to  tr>- 
to  make  a  hit.  But  at  the  same  time  she  is 
fitting  with  sure  instinct  into  the  role  of  a 
girl  who  is  nothing  if  not  reposefuUy  genuine. 
Her  theory',  it  is  plain  to  see,  to  the  close  ob- 
server, is  to  make  over  her  inner  being  so 
that  it  becomes  the  soul  of  Elizabeth.  Hence 
the  simple,  sure  realism  with  which  she  de- 
picts that  romantic  young  grasper  of  a  hap- 
piness that  is  prohibited  by  the  social  code. 
Elizabeth  is  an  unconscious  pagan,  and  so 
Miss  Linley  portrays  her,  working  from  the 
inner  spirit  she  has,  with  an  artist's  instinct, 
imagined,  to  the  external  expression  of  that 
spirit. 

While  comparing  the  results  of  two  differ- 
ent ways  of  working  in  young  beginners — 
speaking  comparatively — it  is,  to  us  San 
Franciscans  who  are  denied  so  many  inter- 
esting theatrical  attractions,  next  to  impos- 
sible not  to  compare  the  t\vo  mature  come- 
diennes who  are  featured  in  the  two  com- 
panies. 

To  begin  with  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  with- 
drawn for  a  time  from  the  stage  of  which 
she  was  once  an  ornament,  albeit  a  some- 
what over-flashing  one — Mrs.  Carter  never 
seemed  wholh-  the  artist,  in  spite  of  a  re- 
markable ability-  to  lash  herself  into  a  tempest 
of  histrionic  emotion,  sweeping  simiUtane- 
ously  a  vigorous  hand  over  the  chords  of  the 
^ecepti^-ities. 

Now  why  was  it  so  ?  Because,  most  cer- 
tainly, when  destiny  called  Mrs.  Carter  to  the 
stage  it  called  her  to  the  place  where  she  be- 
longed. During  her  prime  she  was  a  noted 
and  popular  figure,  and  the  public  eagerly 
thronged  to  see  the  celebrity  whose  popularity 
was  so  assidously  nursed  by  her  producer. 
For  Belasco  recognized  her  gift  of  tempera- 
ment, which,  although  it  was  not  used  with 
fineness  or  distinction,  was  unquestionably  a 
great  gift. 

It  is,  however,  as  a  comedienne  that  Mrs. 
Carter  comes  to  us  now,  her  work  showing 
the  poise  and  ease  of  a  thoroughly  experi- 
enced actress,  but  still  characterized  by  a 
lack  of  the  intellectual  insight  which  should 
have  made  her  Lady  Kitty  a  portrait  touched 
ndth  the  lights  of  high  comedy,  instead  of 
with  those  of  caricature,  however  amusing  we 
found  it. 

The  other  comedienne,  Laura  Hope  Crews, 
is  the  one  who  employs  her  gift  of  comedy 
with  a  fine  and  unerring  intelligence.  Not  a 
single  effect  was  overstressed.  Not  once  did 
a  heavy  touch  spoil  the  delicacy  of  the  effect, 
or  make  us  think  of  the  actress  instead  of  the 
character  acted.  For  the  finer  comedienne 
was  always  within  the  character,  whereas 
the  other  at  times  asserted  her  own  per- 
sonality over  that  of  Lady  Kitty. 

Hj-per criticism,  you  say  ?  Not  at  all.  It's 
all  in  the  way  of  discussion  of  an  art  that  we 
are  not  any  too  often  permitted  to  see  inter- 
preted or  illumined,  or  interestingly  conveyed 
by  the  lights  of  the  stage. 


STRINDBERG  REMEMBERED 


This  is  an  era  of  revivals.  They  have  had 
a  successful  cycle  of  Galsworthy  plays  in 
London,  and  have  had  in  contemplation  a 
re\-ival  of  Jones  and  Pinero  plays,  although 
Pinero's  new  play — after  a  long  silence — "The 
Enchanted  Cottage" — was  withdrawn. 

They  also  reWved  Paul  Potter's  dramatiza- 
tion of  Du  Maurier's  "Trilby,"  Ibsen's  "Hedda 
Gabler,"  Pinero's  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray,"  Barrie's  "Quality'  Street"  and  "What 
Every  Woman  Knows,"  and  many  more.    All 


which  goes  to  prove  that  theatrical  producers 
dare  not  risk  their  money  on  the  uncertainties 
attending  new  plaj's. 

In  the  end  the  public  is  the  gainer.  There 
is  something  tragic  in  the  too  early  retire- 
ment of  fine  works  of  the  stage,  owing  to  the 
public  thirst  for  novelti'.  What  do  we  out 
here  know  of  some  of  the  best  w^orks  of 
these  and  other  dramatists  that  we  have  never 
seen?  But  if  they  have  successful  London 
and  New  York  re^-ivals  our  local  little  the- 
atres are  apt  to  follow  suit. 

One  of  the  most  notable  revivals  was  that 
of  August  Strindb  erg's  "Creditors,"  which 
was  produced  at  the  Greenwich  Village  The- 
atre ;  notable  because  of  the  standing  of 
Strindberg  as  a  dramatist,  which  is  ver>-  gen- 
erally recognized  by  intellectualists,  if  not  bj" 
the  theatre-going  public.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  was  the  first  New  York  production  of 
"Creditors,"  which  ranks  with  "Countess 
Julia"  and  "The  Father"  as  one  of  Strind- 
berg's  dramatic  masterpieces. 

In  the  same  month  the  Hanoverians  in  Ger- 
many enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  seeing  rep- 
resented for  the  first  time  upon  the  stage 
"Christus."  the  third  part  of  the  biblical-his- 
torical trilogy'  found  among  Strindberg's 
posthoumous    works. 

"Christus"  is  a  variation  of  the  miracle 
play  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  fifteen  brief 
scenes  unfolds  the  great  drama  in  which 
figured  Mary,  Joseph,  the  Sa\'ior,  Pilate, 
Herod,  and  Caiphas.  The  drama  shows  the 
religious  impotence  of  the  Romans,  wallow- 
ing in  voluptuous  Wee,  before  the  holy  in- 
fluence of  the  carpenter's  son ;  the  entire 
tri!og>-  revealing  Strindberg's  native  abilit>'  in 
the    dramatic    field. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  "Christus"  should 
first  be  presented  in  materialistic  Germany 
instead  of  Strindberg's  native  land,  but  so  it 
was,  in  April  of  this  year,  the  Germans  taking 
much  credit  to  themselves  in  consequence. 

And  they  do  well  to  honor,  by  any  posthu- 
mous recognition  of  his  work,  Sweden's  giant 
intellectualist,  who  produced  an  inconceivably 
colossal  output  of  literattire.  One  of  his 
countrj-men,  Edwin  Bjorkinan,  a  fine  literao* 
critic  who  wrote  a  very  discerning  and  s>Tn- 
pathetic  monograph  on  Strindberg's  character 
and  works,  states  that  he  wrote  fift>--six  plays, 
nineteen  volumes  of  novels  and  stories,  eleven 
volumes  of  autobiographical  fiction,  and  sev- 
eral dozen  additional  volumes  of  historical 
and  scientific  writings.  Even  in  his  native 
country-,  whose  literature  he  not  only  deeply 
influenced,  but  which  he  developed  and 
shaped,  Strindberg's  compatriots  scarcely 
recognized  how  remarkable  was  the  strange, 
truculent  genius  who  lived  in  such  sternly 
preser\'ed  retirement ;  for  his  works  showed 
profound  and  varied  learning,  a  fearless  psy- 
cholog\'  in  the  depiction  of  human  characters 
in  his  novels  and  plays,  as  unusual,  even 
startling,  unreserve  in  his  autobiographical 
fiction,  and  an  absolute  freedom  from  sub- 
servience to  established  tradition. 

"Countess  Julia"  and  "The  Father"  at- 
tracted much  attention  in  their  time,  but  to 
the  superficial-minded  public  the  savagely  mis- 
anthropic attitude  toward  women  in  both  plays 
made  it  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  their 
impeccable  technique,  and  to  the  dramatic 
intensity-  of  their  situations.  And  truly 
"Cotmtess  Julia"  is  shocking,  even  revolting, 
but  Strindberg  wrote  it,  not  to  shock  people, 
as  do  the  fleshly  Latin  pla\-wrights,  but  to 
show  the  mental  degeneration  induced  by  the 
idle,  self-indulgent  lives  of  patricians;  and, 
in  "The  Father,"  to  record  the  eternal  duel 
between  the  sexes,  and  to  show  how  the  lago- 
like,  diabolical  cunning  of  a  woman  can  so 
master  a  husband  of  intellect,  and,  like 
Othello,  of  free  and  noble  nature,  as  to  drive 
him  to   madness  and  death. 

Naturally  women  do  not  like  the  works  of 
such  a  confirmed  misog>'nist,  because  of  his 
apparently  blasphemous  attitude  toward  mari- 
tal affection.  Three  times  Strindberg  tried 
wedded  love,  and  three  times  the  union  ended 
in  struggle,  conflict,  hatred,  and  separation. 
He  took  an  imworthy  revenge  on  his  first 
wife  when  he  wrote  "A  Fool's  Confession," 
in  which  he  unsparingly  portrays  the  hideous 
torments  of  a  marriage  between  two  con- 
tending beings  whose  former  love  has  been 
degraded  into  an  instrument  of  torture. 

Yet,  as  we  read  such  terrible  records  as 
these  of  the  duel  between  the  sexes  we  must, 
in  charity,  pause  and  remember  that  Strind- 
berg was  a  being  of  strong  affections,  who 
loved  children,  and  had  for  his  own  supremely 
the  father's  heart.  Indeed,  the  unhappy  man 
was  really  an  idealist,  and  if  he  had  shown 
in  his  mercilessly  exaggerated  portrayal  of 
the  faults  of  womankind  the  same  clear,  de- 
tached logic  that  he  showed  in  his  non-fiction, 
and  even  in  some  of  his  short  stories  in  the 
voltune  called  "Married,"  there  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  value  in  his  character 
studies  of  the  opposite  sex. 

A  discerning  English  critic  wrote,  veo' 
troly :  "The  t3"pical  Strindberg  woman  is  a 
fiend  with  the  physique  of  a  Madonna,  and 
the  soul  of  a  vampire,  who  sucks  dr^-  the  life- 
blood  of  her  heroic  victim.  The  tj-pical 
Strindberg  man  is  a  Samson  shorn  of  his 
strength,  writhing  in  the  toils  of  some  De- 
lilah, protesting  vociferously  ,and  yet  taking 
a  morbid  delight  in  his  own  bondage." 


But  whoever  reads  the  autobiographical 
records  of  Strindberg's  disastrous  ventures 
into  marriage,  can  but  pity  him,  for  as  Ana- 
tole  France^  the  great  French  psychologist, 
says  of  him:  "We  may  judge  this  man  se- 
verely, but  there  is  one  greatness  we  can  not 
deny  him;  he  was  verj-  tinhappy,  and  that  is 
not  the  lot  of  a  mean  soul." 


DISHWATER. 


Since  the  disappearance  of  ser\'ants  from 
what  we  may  call  middle-class  American  life, 
man,  proud  man,  has  frequently  been  inducted 
into  a  kitchen  apron,  has  sunl^  for  the  time 
being,  his  masculine  lordliness,  and  has  nobly 
done    his    share    in    the    most    unpopular    job 
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T/ie  Coast  Range 
Calaveras 

The  name  Calaveras  immediately 
suggests  to  Califomians  the  Mother 
Lode  country  where  Mark  Twain 
discovered  the  jumping  frog  that 
made  him  famous. 

The  Calaveras  Reservoir  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  an 
integral  part  of  San  Francisco's 
water  supply  system,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Calaveras  County'-  in  the 
Sierra  foothills.  It  is  the  Coast 
Range   Calaveras. 

The    Calaveras    Reservoir    is    an 

artificial  lake  in  a  beautiful  region 
of  Alameda  and  Santa  Qara 
Counties  midway  between  Xiles 
Canon  and  Mount  Hamilton. 

It  impounds  the  water  of  a  num- 
ber of  streams  that  flow  down  the 
gorges  of  the  Coast  Range  in  the 
general  direction  of  Kiles  Canon. 
Two  of  these  streams.  Smith  and 
Isabel  Creeks,  after  circling  Mount 
Hamilton,  imi  te  to  form  the  Ar- 
roj-o  Hondo  that  flows  through  Cal- 
averas Valley. 

/acquired  by  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  in  1875,  this  natu- 
ral reser\-oir  site  has  been  ever 
since  an  important  unit  of  San 
Francisco's  water  supply. 

It  is  destined  to  plav  a  much 
more  important  part  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

At  present  Calaveras  Reserv'oir 
has  a  capacity  of  8  billion  gallons 
of  water. 

Under  an  agreement  with  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
the  Railroad  Commission  requires 
Spring  Valley  to  enlarge  Calaveras 
Dam  to  a  height  of  175  feet,  so  that 
it  will  impound  32  billion  gallons  of 
water,  thus  adding  24  million  gal- 
lons daily  to  the^water  supply  of 
this  city. 

The  design  of  the  Calaveras  Dam, 
however,  prorides  for  an  ultimate 
height  of  210  feet,  at  which  height 
the  reser\-oir  will  >'ield  50  million 
gallons  daily,  doubling  our  present 
water  supply. 
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known  to  the  housewife :  the  daily  dish- 
washing. 

There  is  something  about  the  smell  of  dish- 
water, the  cleaning  up  of  domestic  grease  in 
a  sink,  and  the  scrubbing  of  pots  and  pans 
that  gets  our  goat ;  excuse  the  ugly  slang,  but 
it  requires  an  ugly  expression  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject.  And  anyway,  all  the  English 
purists  nowadays  are  indulging  themselves  by 
using  American  slang ;  so  why  not  we  ? 

I  remember  that  some  optimistic  teller  of 
stories  for  girls  once  described  the  process  of 
dishwashing — presided  over  by  a  pretty  girl  in 
spotless  calico — with  the  delicate  china  emerg- 
ing from  its  hot  bath  of  rainbow  soapsuds, 
and  all  the  details  cunningly  contrived  to  sug- 
gest picturesque  purification ;  but  it  is  only 
in  stories  that  the  disagreeable  details  could 
be  glossed  over  or  minimized  over. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  for  dish- 
washing— as  an  agreeable  occupation,  I  mean 
— is  that,  when  two  congenial  friends  join 
in  the  process,  the  tongues  become  wonder- 
fully loosened  by  the  sociability  of  the  occu- 
pation, and  delightfully  interesting  secrets  are 
apt  to  be  given  away. 

The  universality'  of  dishwater  in  our  pres- 
ent life,  the  manner  in  which  its  flood  tide 
greasily  menaces  the  security  of  family  happi- 
ness, and  the  recognition  by  various  members 
of  a  family  that  when  the  housewife  has  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  repast  it  is  wisdom  to 
rescue  her  from  the  dishwashing  that  may 
prove  the  breaking  point  has  finally  figured 
in  the  drama,  Christopher  Morley  having 
written  a  dish-watery  little  one-acter  called 
"Thursday  Evening. '  (I  almost  think  he 
ought  to  have  called  it  "Dishwater,"  in  recog- 
nition of  the  axiom  that  one  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin.) 

There  is  nothing  wonderful  about  the  little 
play,  but  the  author  has  woven  a  neat  little 
exposition  of  how  brittle  conjugal  tempers 
become  when  they  are  subjected  to  the  un- 
annealing  trial  of  hot  dishwater. 

But  in  recognition  that  all  except  the  ver>' 
well-to-do — and  they,  too,  occasionally,  when 
the  haughty  ninety-dollar  cook  suddenly  and 
capriciously  jumps  her  job — are  subjected  to 
immersions  in  dishwater,  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  Mr.  Morley's  neat  playlet,  which  is 
published  by  the  Stewart  &  Kidd  Companj', 
would  not  have  quite  a  vogue  at  amateur  per- 
formances and  in  little  theatres. 


GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN. 

To  read  of  the  recent  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
revival  in  London  is  to  realize  that  here  in 
San  Francisco  we  have  been  in  the  swim 
without  knowing  it.  For  in  London  they  have 
been  having  a  resurrection  of  the  old  operas 
of  such  magnitude,  in  the  immensity  of  the 
response  made  by  the  public,  that  it  is  now 
considered  nothing  short  of  remarkable,  even 
in  the  world's  metropolis. 

It  was,  most  appropriately,  the  D'Oyly  Carte 
management,  so  widely  known  thirtj'-five  or 
forty  years  ago  for  its  identification  with  the 
early  fame  of  the  greatest  of  burlesque  operas, 
that  decided  to  have  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
revival,  and  it  has  been  rewarded  by  an  un- 
precedented, an  overwhelming  success.  People 
stood  in  the  immense  line  that  formed — or 
hired  others  to  stand — for  twenty-four  hours 
at  a  stretch,  and  when,  after  their  night  out, 
they  fell  by  the  wayside,  the  considerate  man- 
agement issued  tickets  entitling  them  to  re- 
sume the  place  they  had  unquestionably  won, 
when  they  returned  after  a  day's  rest  to  re- 
lieve the  hired  district  messengers. 

.A,s  is  always  the  case  in  the  now  numerous 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  revivals,  "Mikado"  was 
the  favorite.  Besides  the  usual  favorites, 
"The  Yeoman  of  the  Guard,"  "The  Gondo- 
liers," and  "Ruddigore"  met  with  immense 
favor.  All  three  of  those  operas,  it  will  be 
remembered,  as  well  as  "The  Sorcerer,"  were 
represented  here  at  the  Players  Theatre  this 
year,  and  put  on  with  charming  scenic  effect, 
good      choruses,     and     professional-appearing 
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players  and  singers,  resulting  in  a  general 
finish  that  caused  each  representation  to  have 
a  successful  run. 

So  we  may  project  our  local  chests  a  little 
and  say  to  ourselves,  "Well,  this  time  we  got 
ahead  of  old  Lunnon." 


EQUITY  PLAYERS,  INC. 

More  than  $100,000  has  been  advanced  by 
about  half  a  hundred  eminent  New  York 
players  to  finance  an  actors'  theatre,  thus 
making  a  step  forward  in  the  history  of  the 
American  stage  that  all  friends  of  an  en- 
lightened drama  dare  to  hope  will  lead  to 
consequences  of  magnitude. 

It  is  early  times  to  flap  wings  and  crow,  but 
it  looks  as  if,  at  last,  a  solution  may  be 
reached  for  the  innumerable  problems  con- 
fronting the  wealthy  altruist  who  has  been 
approached  and  urged  to  endow  a  free,  or,  in 
other  words,  an  uncommercial  theatre. 

The  hitch  always  was  that  the  uncommercial 
theatre  would  need  to  win  commercial  suc- 
cess in  order  to  stand  firmly  on  its  legs.  No 
altruist,  however  generous,  was  ever  found 
willing  to  endow  a  theatre  that  he  couldn't  be 
sure  wouldn't  tumble  over  eventually. 

And  nobody  ever  before  hit  on  the  solu- 
tion:   players  themselves  to  be  the  altruists. 

The  Actors'  Equity  Association,  knowing, 
no  doubt,  that  there  would  be  considerable 
agitation  in  the  eyries  of  the  big  producers, 
worked  out  its  plans  in  secret  meetings ;  as 
a  result  of  which  "Equity  Players,  Inc.,"  ma- 
terialized. 

The  funds  of  the  two  organizations  are  not 
identical,  the  financial  part  of  the  new  enter- 
prise being  supplied  by  the  underwriting  of 
the  Guarantors'  Committee,  whose  numbers 
are  to  be  enhanced,  it  is  hoped  and  believed, 
by  many  people  outside  the  profession.  Thus 
the  wealthy  altruist  may  assist  the  enterprise 
without  serving  as  its  entire  prop. 

The  personal  interest  and  pride  that  players 
will  feel  in  "Equity  Players,  Inc.,"  will  be  a 
valuable  asset,  and  personal  jealousies  and 
rivalries  can  scarcely  count,  as  the  stage  di- 
rector will  select  players  for  their  talent  or 
fitness. 

In  other  words,  the  organization  will  be 
conducted  in  a  business-like  manner.  And 
while  that  is  done  it  will  probably  endeavor 
to  correct  such  abuses  as  the  deadening  of 
fine  talent  by  keeping  it  imprisoned  for  a 
j'ear  or  two  within  the  limitations  of  one 
role. 

It  is  too  soon,  perhaps,  for  theatre-goers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  dare  hope  for  much, 
but  one  can't  help  indulging  in  a  wish,  at  all 
events,  that  when  "Equity  Players,  Inc.,"  is 
firmly  established  it  may  send  companies  of 
first-class  talent  our  way ;  for  the  personnel 
of  the  players  who  are  charter  members  of 
the   association  is   reassuring. 

Here  are  some  of  the  names  best  known  to 
people  on  this  Coast:  George  Arliss,  Alexan- 
dra Carlisle,  Dorothy  Donnelly,  Jane  Cowl, 
Wallace  Eddinger,  Elsie  Ferguson,  Frank  Gil- 
more,  Alfred  Hickman,  O.  P.  Heggie,  De 
Wolf  Hopper,  Edith  Wynne  Mathison,  Nance 
O'Neill,  Effie  Shannon,  Brandon  Tynan,  and 
Florence  Reed. 


TITLES  OF  PLAYS. 

Naming  a  play  is  a  very  important  act,  for 
people  can  easily  be  repelled  into  a  lack  of 
interest  by  a  name  which  lacks  punch,  or  is 
too  vague  in  its  suggestions,  while  one  that 
suggests  a  leading  idea  that  attracts  will  draw 
their  money.  I  don't  know  who  was  respon- 
sible for  changing  Ben  Hecht's  choice  of  "The 
Poseur"  to  "The  Mountebank  of  Emotions," 
but  the  latter,  however  unsympathetic  or  un- 
coraprehensive  the  former  may  be,  is  much 
worse,  because  it  doesn't  catch  hold  of  the 
mind  or  the  tongue.  I  wouldn't  be  at  all  sur- 
prised if  the  reason  why  Leo  Ditrichstein  re- 
turned to  "Toto"  and  "The  Great  Lover"  the 
last  week  of  his  engagement  was  partly  be- 
cause the  title  of  these  two  plays  did  not 
antagonize  the  sympathies. 

I  have  not  yet  discovered  why  the  picture- 
play  producers  are  so  set  on  changing  the 
names  of  famous  plays,  such  as  "The  Ad- 
mirable Crichton,"  when  they  are  picturized. 
"Male  and  Female"  is  a  name  that  could 
apply  as  well  as  to  any  other  play  in  which 
males  and  females  fall  in  love,  and  lacks  dis- 
tinctiveness. 

"Passion"  and  "Deception"  both  succeeded, 
not  because  of  any  assistance  contributed  by 
their  titles,  but  in  spite  of  them,  both  being 
vague   and   colorless. 

"Orphans  of  the  Storm"  is  a  good,  high- 
sounding,  suggestive  title.  One  admires  it 
partly  because  of  its  dramatic  value,  partly 
because  it  has  a  touch  of  poetry.  But,  after 
all,  it  is  the  picturization  of  a  famous  old 
melodrama  that  is  entitled  to  the  distinction 
conferred   by   its   original   name. 

And  now  comes  a  revival  of  the  famous 
play.  "Hindle  Wakes."  The  title  has  a  mean- 
ing and  a  value.  It  is  the  name  given  to  an 
annual  rustic  festivity,  and  it  is  the  point  in 
the  play  upon  which  the  crux  of  the  drama 
hangs. 

Yet  for  the  occasion  of  its  New  York  re- 
vival they  have  changed  it  to  "Fanny  Haw- 


thorne," a  name  that  has  lost  all  the  origi- 
nality of  the  real  title — which  has  vitality — 
and  is  easily  forgotten. 

Henry  Miller,  I  think,  did  wisely  in  ad- 
hering to  the  original  title  of  the  Bataille 
play.  For  its  French  birth  is  well  insisted 
on,  a  literal  translation  of  the  title  would 
not  convey  the  right  idea,  and,  furthermore, 
"La  Tendresse"  is  easily  pronounceable  by 
everybody — not  at  all  an  unimportant  detail. 
I  notice,  by  the  way.  an  anticipation  ex- 
pressed in  the  New  York  press  that  of  the 
three  San  Francisco  trj-outs  by  Miller  "La 
Tendresse"  is  the  one  he  will  choose  for  a 
New  York  run.  But  if  he  does  I  venture  to 
prophesy  that  he  will  find  it  advisabile  to 
shorten  a  number  of  scenes,  and,  after  all, 
it  is  more  than  propable  that  he  will  find 
that  his  New  York  clientele  will  choose 
"The  Awful  Truth." 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

At  the  Columbia  Theatre,  beginning  Mon- 
day night,  July  10th,  William  Harris,  Jr.,  will 
present  John  Drinkwater's  play,  "Abraham 
Lincoln,"  with  Frank  McGlynn  and  a  com- 
pany of  about  fortj'.  There  will  be  no  Sun- 
day performances,  but  there  will  be  matinees 
Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Mail  orders  are 
being  accepted  and  the  box-office  sale  opens 
Thursday  morning,  July  6th. 

Frank  McGlynn  has  played  many  times  in 
San  Francisco,  his  native  heath,  but  it  has 
remained  for  the  part  of  Lincoln  to  bring  his 
fine  talents  to  the  attention  of  the  world. 
He  is  now  internationally  known  for  his  ex- 
cellent performance  in  this  part.  As  a  token 
of  recognition  a  committee  will  meet  him 
when  he  reaches  the  Ferry  and  escort  him  to 
the  Palace  Hotel,  where  a  luncheon  will  be 
tendered  him. 

Drinkwater's  "Abraham  Lincoln"  is  a  play 
for  the  people.  Without  any  of  the  obvious 
war  atmosphere  about  it,  the  drama  carries 
all  the  thrills  of  the  civil  war.  It  is  told  in 
the  simple  idiom  which  was  Lincoln's,  and 
this  adds  to  the  illusion  that  the  spectator  is 
not  only  meeting  Lincoln  himself,  but.  the 
many  notable  figures  who  were  grouped  about 
him.  There  has  never  been  but  one  company 
plaj'ing  Drinkwater's  "Abraham  Lincoln." 
Three  years  have  passed  since  the  first  pro- 
duction of  the  play  in  New  York. 


The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

Mildred  Harris  has  risen  to  the  top  in  the 
firmament  of  picture  stars,  but  has  deserted 
the  silver  sheet  for  the  legitimate  stage  and 
is  fair  on  her  way  to  rank  in  the  top  row  of 
stage  stars.  She  brings  an  exceptionally 
clever  playlet. 

Leo  Carrillo,  star  of  "Lombardi,  Ltd.,"  will 
appear  in  his  inimitable  dialect  stories. 

Kerekjarto,  the  sensational  royal  genius  of 
the  violin,  has  created  a  furor  with  his  music. 

Flo  Lewis  is  a  dainty  comedienne  with  a 
brand  new  comedy  idea.  Miss  Lewis  hands 
out  a  laugh  a  minute. 

Barnes  and  Moyer  keep  their  audience  in  a 
state  bordering  on  hysterics. 

Bill  Robinson,  "the  Dark  Cloud  of  Joy,"  is 
dancing  and  kidding  his  way  into  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers.  Robinson  is  a  veritable  riot 
of   fun. 

Martin  and  Moore  are  exceptional  aerialists 
doing  their  famous  "Seal  Whip  Turn."  Their 
act  is  thrilling  and  highly  entertaining. 

Chong  and  Rose  Moey  are  a  dainty  Chi- 
nese pair  who  give  their  conception  of  Ameri- 
can songs  and  dances. 


LEGAL  ETHICS. 


Some  Harvard  antediluvians  may  remem- 
ber how  good  old  Dr.  Peabody,  trying  to  in- 
struct uninstructible  freshmen  in  moral 
science,  used  to  emit  the  comprehensive  ques- 
tion, "What  ee::  ethics  ?"  Stammering  and 
uncertain  was  the  answer  of  that  infant  class, 
says  the  New  York  Times.  So,  when  one 
reads  the  article,  reprinted  from  the  Minne- 
sota Law  Revietv,  of  Mr.  Rome  G.  Brown, 
an  eminent  Minneapolitan  lawyer,  on  "Some 
Applications  of  the  Rules  of  Legal  Ethics," 
one  doesn't  discover  too  clearly  what  legal 
ethics  is.  The  American  Bar  Association  has 
its  "Canons  of  Ethics."  There  are  statutes 
and  decisions  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
lawyers  which  serve  as  precedents.  The  de- 
cisions of  committees  of  bar  associations  are 
another  class  of  precedents.  Then  there  are 
the  opinions  of  the  writers  of  law  books  on 
the  subject  and  articles  in  law  magazines. 
Altogether  "there  is,  in  the  conduct  of  law- 
yers and  particular  instances,  a  common  law 
of  legal  ethics,  so  to  speak,  in  the  light  of 
which  all  formulated  statutes  and  codes  should 
be  construed  and  applied." 

Legal  ethics,  like  the  law.  is  always  chang- 
ing and  developing.  Perhaps  the  layman  will 
be  more  interested  in  the  rise  of  lawyers  in 
the  United  States  than  in  their  ethics.  Know- 
ing that  some  two-thirds  of  our  Presidents 
have  been  lawyers,  that  our  Congresses  and 
legislatures  have  always  swarmed  with  them, 
one  is  surprised — we  won't  say  gratefully  sur- 
prised— to    find    that   the    eighteenth    century 


was  well  along  before  lawyers  as  :.  class 
amounted  to  much,  socially  or  politically,  in 
the  Colonies.  "In  Massachusetts,"  Mr.  Brown, 
quoting  from  a  book  by  Chief  Justice  Taft, 
tells  us,  "it  was  not  until  1663  that  an  at- 
torney was  permitted  to  sit  in  the  general 
court,  and  it  was  a  long  time  after  that  be- 
fore he  was  allowed  to  receive  any  fee  or 
compensation  for  his  professional  services." 

The  explanation  of  the  obscurity  and  unim- 
portance of  lawyers  in  the  earlier  Colonial 
days  is  simple  enough.  The  country  was  too 
poor  for  them  to  live  on.  Commerce  was 
mainly  in  English  hands.  A  roadless  land  of 
woods  and  wilderness,  of  farmers  and  fisher- 
men and  hunters,  offered  scant  material  to 
the  profession.  There  was  no  means  for 
training  lawyers,  if  there  had  been  use  for 
their  services ;  and,  presumably,  such  speci- 
mens of  the  tribe  as  did  find  their  way  over 
here  left  England  for  its  good.  And,  for  a 
long  time,  there  were  no  law  reporters,  so 
the  judges  are  Iqst  in  silence.  Gradually  in 
the  villages  some  kind  of  half-lawyers  ap- 
peared, ignorant,  no  doubt,  but  at  least  less 
noxious  than  the  contemporary  rude  doctors 
of  the  time,  full  of  superstitions  that  would 
seem  absurd  now  in  a  treatise  on  witchcraft. 

Besides,  many  of  the  colonists  had  been 
bothered  or  hunted  by  the  officers  of  the  law 
on  account  of  their  theological  beliefs.  It 
was  natural  that  neither  they  nor  their  im- 
mediate descendants  should  pine  for  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  William  Penn's 
Draft  of  Laws  for  his  colony  reflects  this 
reminiscence  of  religious  persecution.  Wil- 
liam and  the  provincial  assembly  after  him 
directed  that  "in  all  courts  all  persons  of  all 
persuasions  may  freely  appear  in  their  own 
way  and  according  to  their  own  manner,  and 
there  personally  plead  their  own  cause  them- 
selves, or  if  unable,  by  their  friends."  Two 
years  after,  in  1685,  the  provincial  council 
tried  to  prevent  attorneys  "from  pleading  for 
reward."  The  assembly  wouldn't  stand  for 
this,  yet  twenty  years  later  a  statute  was 
enacted  prescribing  the  form  of  oath  to  be 
taken  by  collectors  and  attorneys.  It  con- 
tained these  words,  satisfactory  and  ethical  to 
the  lay  mind:  "Thou  shalt  increase  no  fees, 
but  be  contented  with  such  fees  which  are  or 
shall  be  allowed  by  the  laws  of  this  province." 

Prescribed  and  regulated  fees !  A  maxi- 
mum fee  law!  Dreams  of  the  layman,  ever 
meanly  anxious  to  chouse  the  lawyer  and  the 
doctor.  Well,  in  the  eighteenth  century  some 
educated  barristers  came  over  here.  Some  of 
our  young  men,  particularly  from  the  South, 
read  law  in  the  Temple.  The  colleges  turned 
out  their  small  squads.  Men  of  vigorous  in- 
telligence, with  no  "early  advantages,"  were 
admitted  to  the  bar,  sometimes  before  they 
were  of  age ;  and  some  of  them  came  to  high 
eminence.  The  great  age  of  the  lawyers  in 
politics  began. 


"A  judiciary  made  subordinate  to  the  Chief 
Executive  or  obliged  to  follow  suggestions 
from  a  throne  reveals  a  subjection  to  arbi- 
trary authority  inconsistent  with  love  of  indi- 
vidual liberty.  A  judiciary  whose  judgments 
must  be  made  to  follow  popular  clamor  and 
the  inconsistency  of  a  mob  indicates  a  people 
lacking  that  conserving  self-restraint  without 
which  popular  government  is  foredoomed  to 
failure." — The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


The  pursuit  of  the  elusive  vitamin  is  keep- 
ing a  lot  of  people  out  of  other  mischief 
these  days.  If  you  get  the  right  vitamins  you 
will  be  as  young  and  lovely  as  a  millionaire 
with  a  new  gland,  but  if  you  don't  you  will 
be  prematurely  decrepit  and  in  need  of  de- 
tachable teeth.  They  have  just  discovered 
Vitamin  D,  which  makes  bone.  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  back,  but  bad  for  the  head. 
They  have  not  actually  netted  this  rare  bird 
yet,  nor  any  of  the  others,  for  that  matter, 
but  they  infer  its  existence  just  as  Barnard 
inferred  the  fifth  satellite  of  Jupiter  before  he 
shook   hands   with   it.      The   vitamin   business 
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has  been  established  commercially,  on  the 
basis  of  popular  interest,  and  folks  are  eating 
their  yeast  raw,  drinking  more  buttermillj 
than  is  good  for  them,  and  growing  thin  with 
fear  that  they  may  have  missed  one  of  the 
skittish  little  devils  so  necessary  to  a  fair 
skin,  a  rosy  complexion,  and  general  good 
health.  It  does  no  good  to  point  out  to  thera 
that  if  vitamins  had  never  been  discovered 
they  would  have  had  no  cause  to  worry  about 
them.  They  are  the  folks  that  enjoy  worrj-. 
They  are  the  same  persons  "who,  a  short  time 
ago,  chewed  their  food  until  they  hated  it 
because  a  gentleman  named  Fletcher  had  es- 
tablished the  masticating  record  of  the  world, 
and  they  were  afraid  they  would  miss  some- 
thing if  they  did  not  follow  suit.  They  are 
the  sort  of  people  that  eat  eggs  for  breakfast 
even,'  morning  of  their  lives  and  wonder  why 
their  disgusted  stomachs  rebel  and  have  a 
Boston  Tea  Party  at  times.  It  is  dietarj- 
fussing,  the  thing  that  promotes  vegetarian 
cafeterias.  A  river  of  proprietary  medicines 
"said  to  contain"  vitamins  is  beginning  to 
flood  the  market,  three  or  four  expensive 
bottles  of  %vhich  probably  contain  as  many  of 
these  m\-sterious  compounds  as  a  good  salad, 
a  plate  of  family  soup,  a  dish  of  spaghetti 
or  a  planked  steak  with  vegetables.  The  truth 
about  these  small  deer  probably  is  that  they 
are  all  about  us,  roosting  on  every  bit  of  food 
we  eat,  nesting  abundantly  in  even'  slice  of 
bread  and  every  cut  of  roast  beef,  and  that 
if  a  man  tried  to  live  very  long  in  this 
countrj'^  and  board  around  at  the  restaurants 
and  hotels  or  even  drag  out  his  existence  on 
home  cooking,  without  getting  plenty  of  them 
into  his  system  he  couldn't  do  it  on  a  bet. 
But  if  any  anxious  person  feels  that  what  is 
the  matter  with  him  is  a  lack  of  vitamins,  the 
British  Medical  Journal  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  can  supply  the  deficiency  by 
taking  cod  liver  oil.  It  does  not  seem  to 
worrj'  the  British  Medical  Journal  at  all  that 
there  are  lots  of  us  who  would  rather  die 
right  now  and  get  it  over  with.  A  person 
that  had  to  go  through  life  with  the  rancid 
savor  of  old  cod  livers  forever  in  his  mouth 
would  be  more  comfortable  in  the  hollow  and 
echoing  tomb. 


hold  should  have  a  bigamist  in  it,  but  it 
usually  brings  its  o\vn  punishment,  and  in 
most  cases  is  too  costly  to  be  very  gen- 
erally practiced  in  this  country-.  Our  veneer 
of  civilization  is  not  apt  to  be  nicked  seri- 
ously by  a  vice  that  is  so  expensive.  The 
crimes  against  which  we  really  need  protec- 
tion early   and   often   are   the   lucrative   ones. 


Of  course,  anything  labeled  "science"  must 
be  received  with  veneration  these  days,  no 
matter  who  may  have  applied  the  label.  We 
have  an  im discriminating  reverence  for  it, 
like  the  Congo  savage's  fear  of  the  magic 
remaining  in  an  emptj-  cartridge  case.  We 
believe  anything  a  scientist  tells  us,  which  is 
not  a  bad  habit,  but  in  fact  a  very  reasonable 
one.  but  we  also  believe  an>-thing  a  person 
claiming  to  be  a  scientist  tells  us,  without 
having  any  way  to  test  his  claim.  Persons 
claiming  to  be  scientists  have  wedged  their 
way  into  the  courts  lately  with  a  new  depart- 
ment of  the  black  art,  called  psychopathy, 
and  armed  with  a  whole  new  vocabulary  of 
such  words  as  "inferioritj-  complex,"  "border- 
line mentality',"  and  "mental  aegenerate."  On 
their  dictum  and  diction  a  woman  convicted 
in  this  vicinity  of  passing  fraudulent  checks 
was  recently  released  on  five  years'  proba- 
tion :  the  probation  law  also  being  "scien- 
tific." It  was  said  that  the  scientists  had 
analyzed  her  and  found  that  she  was  impelled 
to  pass  bad  checks  by  some  one  of  her  many 
complexes  or  something  and  therefore  should 
not  be  punished.  One  may  be  permitted  to 
entertain  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  such  deal- 
ing with  crime.  The  complex  operating  in 
this  particular  case  was  undoubtedly  the  fact 
that  the  woman  wanted  the  money,  a  theory 
supported  by  the  additional  fact  that  when- 
ever she  wanted  money  she  passed  a  bad 
check.  That  is  very  simple.  And  if  it  re- 
sults from  diseased  mentality,  it  is  not  likely 
that  five  years  on  probation,  with  blank 
checks  and  pens  and  ink  to  be  had  in  ever>* 
bank,  will  effect  a  cure.  Special  temptations 
must  be  offered  persons  of  that  character  not 
to  commit  sin.  One  of  the  most  effective  of 
such  temptations  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  the  opportunitj'  to  remain  at  large 
as  long  as  they  don't  do  it,  and  the  likelihood 
that  they  can  not  remain  at  large  if  they  do. 
That  may  not  be  scientific  penology",  and  per- 
sons holding  lucrative  positions  as  scientific 
penologists  maj'  be  expected  to  deride  it,  but 
it  will  work.     Suppose  it  be  given  a  trial. 


The  worm-hole  experts  and  painters  of  old 
masters  are  having  a  han-est  in  London  these 
days  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  nouveau  riche, 
the  mob  of  upstarts  that  made  their  money 
from  war  contracts,  and  now  are  busy  looking 
up  their  long-forgotten  ancestors  and  filling 
their  new-bought  mansions  in  Mayfair  with 
vestiges  of  former  family  grandeurs.  Ele- 
phantine furniture  of  uncertain  design  com- 
mands their  respect  and  lures  their  guineas 
if  the  legs  have  enough  perforations,  and  a 
few  grains  weight  of  beetle  borings  can  be 
found  in  the  comers  of  the  drawers.  All 
this  can  be  supplied  :  in  fact  the  art  is  very 
old,  and  when  it  comes  to  what  the  Pullman 
porter's  wife  called  "dis  yere  puhfumed  oak" 
there  are  triumphs  in  delicate  and  deceptive 
imitation  of  antique  tables,  highboys,  even 
paneling,  that  look  at  least  as  ancient  as  the 
days  of  Cromwell.  Portraits  are  looking  up. 
Cracked  and  properly  yellowed  canvases  on 
which  appear  the  caricature  of  an  old  man 
with  a  wig  sell  for  large  sums,  and  so  many 
are  turned  out  now  that  the  artists  have  to  be 
careful  not  to  make  too  many  of  them  look 
alike.  One  of  these  can  be  hung  in  the  li- 
brary of  a  man  who  did  not  know  who  his 
grandfather  was,  and  perhaps  had  doubts  about 
his  father,  and  there  referred  to  as  "an  an- 
cestor of  mine,  painted,  I  think,  by  Van 
Dyke."  It  is  said  that  enough  of  these  Van 
Dykes  have  been  uttered  in  London  since  the 
war  to  supply  canvas  for  a  national  merchant 
marine  of  windjammers  if  the  paint  could  be 
scraped  off  and  the  canvases  pieced  together, 
.A.S  to  getting  out  the  records  of  descent  from 
Xormaa  barons  and  crusaders,  the  College  of 
Heralds  would  have  its  work  cut  out  for  it  if 
it  tried  to  supply  the  demand.  Unfortunately, 
this  ancient  institution  takes  itself  seriously, 
and  does  not  deal  in  artificially  worm-holed 
pedigrees.  So  buring  ancestral  fiu-niture  and 
ancestral  portraits  is  easier,  and,  moreover,  it 
can  be  done  by  a  broker,  who  sees  that  his 
clients  at  least  get  something  for  their  money 
though  what  they  get  may  still  reek  of  the 
varnish  and  the  glue. 
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There  was  a  doctor  who  was  "hell  on  fits." 
Henceforth  Thomas  Lee  Woolwine  is  going  to 
be  hell  on  bigamy.  Since  the  \^alentino  case 
he  has  learned  that  a  number  of  persons  con- 
template the  rash  act,  and  he  is  going  to  pre- 
vent it  if  he  can,  and  punish  it  if  he  can't. 
There  shall  be  no  more  Mexican  marriages, 
no  more  inter lo cut or>'  brides,  no  more  border- 
line cases  in  morie  matrimony.  Los  Angeles 
is  going  to  be  pure.  Its  fair  fame  shall  not 
be  spotted  before  the  world,  its  merchants 
must  not  be  contaminated  with  bigamonev. 
We  venture  a  prediction;  one  serious  threat 
to  shut  off  the  supply  of  that  same  bigamoney 
from  the  Los  Angeles  merchants  by  a  with- 
drawal of  the  motion-picture  industry- if  bigamy 
were  further  prosecuted,  and  the  district  at- 
torney's ofBce  would  get  as  busy  on  burglars 
and  pickpockets  as  a  can  of  blasting  powder 
suddenly  raised  to  the  ignition  point.  And  it 
would  be  almost  right  Bigamy  is.  of  course, 
an  awful  thing,  and  no  well-regulated  house- 


Anatomy  as  Bioeraphy. 

One  of  the  strangest  of  literary  relics  in 
England  is  the  skull  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
the  author  of  "RelJgio  Medici,"  and  one  of 
the  greatest  old  masters  of  English  prose, 
which  for  nearly  eighty  years  has  rested  in  a 
glass  case  in  the  museum  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Xorwich  Hospital,  writes  Jackdaw  in  John 
o'  London's  Weekly.  It  was  taken  from 
Browne's  coffin  by  Robert  Fitch,  the  anti- 
quar>%  while  some  repairs  were  being  made  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich, 
to  whose  vicar  it  is  now  going  to  be  handed 
for  reinterment  on  the  site  of  the  original 
spot  in  the  chancel.  Meanwhile,  it  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Arthur  Keith,  the 
distinguished  anthropologist,  for  detailed 
study.  His  full  and  final  report  is  not  yet 
issued,  but  he  sends  a  long  preliminary  one 
to  the  London   Times  Literary  Supplement. 

He  is  convinced  that  the  skull  is  really 
that  of  Bro^^-ne  and  that  it  answers  to  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  best  existing  portrait. 
The  particularly  well-developed  temporal 
lobes  answer  to  some  of  Browne's  most  char- 
acteristic mental  qualities,  "the  richness  and 
plasticity  of  his  vocabulan,-,  his  aptitude  for 
languages,  his  fondness  of  music — all  quali- 
ties which,  in  the  first  place,  centre  round  the 
hearing  and  that  part  of  the  brain  which 
ser\-es  -this  sense."  Sir  Arthur  Keith  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  studies  like  this  form  the 
background  of  true  biography,  and  he  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  medical  men  "may  win 
the  sympathy  of  great  minds  in  their  desire 
to  elucidate  the  nature  of  English  genius  by 
doing  for  them  what,  I  am  certain.  Sir 
Thomas  BrowTie  would  have  welcomed  having 
done  for  himself." 


There  still  exists,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
great  Canadian  explorer,  Dugald  Campbell, 
among  several  peoples  of  Central  and  West 
Africa  the  judgment  by  lot,  similar  in  spirit 
to  some  of  the  ordeals  practiced  in  Europe  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  West  Africa  any  person 
suspected  of  an  offense  has  for  a  certain 
time  to  swim  in  waters  infested  with  croco- 
diles. If  he  comes  out  of  the  ordeal  without 
injury- — and  this  happens  rareh- — he  is  pro- 
claimed innocent.  In  Central  Africa  the  ac- 
cused person  has  to  smoke  an  enormous  pipe 
filled  with  tobacco  and — red  peppers.  If  he 
succeeds  in  smoking  the  contents  of  the  pipe 
without  spitting  once — and  this.  too.  happens 
ver5'  rarely — he  is  freed  of  all  suspicion. 


It  matters  little  that  one  is  born  in  a  duck- 
yard  when  one  has  come  out  of  a  swan's  egg. 
— Hans  Christian  Anderson. 


Experience  is  the  great  test  of  truth.- 
Johvson's  Essays. 


-Dr. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

It  is  a  familiar  custom  tor  an  author  oi 
some  merit  but  little  fame  to  get  a  more  cele- 
brated coUeajue  to  introduce  his  book.  The 
custom  is  sometimes  run  into  the  ground. 
Such  an  author  recently  applied  to  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Shaw  for  a  preface.  Shaw  replied : 
"Swim  on  your  own;   don't  trust  corks." 


Brown,  who  was  a  newly-made  Benedict; 
looked  up  his  friend  Jones,  a  family  man  of 
long  experience,  and  put  the  question  to  him : 
"Jim,  what  did  you  call  your  mother-in-law 
after  you  were  married?"  "Well."  replied 
Jones,  "it  was  this  way.  For  the  first  year 
I  called  her  'Say'  and  after  that  we  all  called 
her  'Grandma.'  " 


Sir  Walter  de  Frece  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  best  raconteurs  in  English  clubdom.  One 
of  his  latest  is  of  the  man  who  accosted  an- 
other in  a  West  End  saloon  bar.  "Pardon, 
but  you  are  Dr.  Smith,  aren't  you?"  he  in- 
quired. The  man  addressed  denied  that  that 
was  his  name.  "But,  surely,"  said  the  first 
speaker,  "you  attended  my  wife?"  "I  did 
not,"  was  the  answer,  "nor  am  I  a  doctor." 
"Then  you  must  have  a  double !"  "Thank 
you!"   said  the  man;   "I   will." 


Walter  Camp,  the  trainer,  was  discussing 
football  and  its  roughness.  "One  of  Yale's 
roughest  players,"  he  said,  "went  West  to 
work  on  a  ranch.  The  cowboys,  having  heard 
of  his  reputation,  asked  him  to  teach  them 
football.  So  the  man  from  Yale  picked  out 
two  husky  elevens,  explained  the  rules,  and 
concluded  his  lecture  with,  'If  you  can't  kick 
the  ball,  kick  an  opponent.  Now  get  busy. 
Where's  the  ball?'  'Oh,  hang  the  ball,'  said 
a  cowboy,  'let's  get  on  with  the  game.'  " 


Secretary'  Mellon  recently  announced  that 
something  must  be  done  to  stabilize  the 
world's  currency.  Apropos  of  his  statement 
he  went  on,  "A  man  glided  down  Fifth  Ave- 
nue the  other  day  in  a  marvelous  gray  racing 
car  with,  a  shining  aluminum  bonnet.  He 
drew  up  in  front  of  a  friend  who  said,  'By 
Jove  I  What  a  beautiful  car  !  High-powered, 
too,  I  bet!'  'Ninety'  horsepower,'  said  the 
owner.  'Where  did  you  get  her?'  'Austria,' 
was  the  reply.     'How  much  ?'     'Eight  cents.'  " 


sporting  subaltern  who  had  taken  her  in  sud- 
denly said,  'Oh,  I  must  show  you  my  tum- 
tum  after  dinner.  I  have  just  had  it  painted 
black  and  yellow.'  It  didn't  occur  to  him 
that  she  could  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
a  tuni-tum   was  a  dog-cart," 


Prohibition  Commissioner  Haynes  is  said  to 
be  responsible  for  the  following  poker  story. 
Of  course  it  had  a  moral  force  as  told  by  the 
commissioner,  but  we  prefer  it  shorn  of  its 
associations.  A  blue-eyed,  innocent-looking 
young  tenderfoot  was  roped  into  a  crooked 
poker  game  in  the  Tin  Can  saloon.  Of  course 
the  newcomer  was  planted  before  a  mirror  so 
that  the  barkeeper  could  read  his  hand.  The 
game  went  on  in  a  commonplace  way  till  the 
bartender  signified  that  the  tenderfoot  bad 
four  aces.  Now  was  the  time  to  skin  him. 
The  crooks  took  their  cue  and  the  dealer  on 
the  draw  dealt  the  tenderfoot  a  sixth  card, 
thus  nullifying  his  wonderful  hand.  Then  the 
betting  began  and  it  was  fast  and  furious. 
In  order  to  befuddle  their  guest  as  much  as 
possible  drinks  and  sandwiches  were  served 
and  the  poor  tenderfoot  ate  and  raised  simul- 
taneously. Suddenly  the  bartender  began  to 
make  signs  of  horror  and  chagrin.  The 
betting  stopped  and  the  crooks  called  the 
tenderfoot.  He  swallowed  the  last  crumb  of 
sandwich,  laid  down  his  hand,  pocketed  the 
fortune  and  walked  out.  After  his  departure 
there  was  a  frightful  time.  "What  in  tarna- 
tion's name,"  howled  the  dealer,  "what  did  he 
do  with  that  sixth  card  I  dealt  him?  That's 
what  I  want  to  know."  "You  bonehead !" 
yelled  the  bartender.  "He  ate  it  with,  his 
sandwich !" 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 


A  Ballade  of  MinorlCompensatlone. 

"With  its  passionate  and  desperate  honesty,  this 

is    the    frankest    and    most    outspoken    book   of    the 

season.     It  burkes  no  issues,  either  of  se.x  or  race," 

— .-I  publisher's  puff  of  the  moment. 

Last    night    upon    a   latish    car    I    heard 

Two  sons  of  toil   (and  both  a  trifle  tight) 
Discuss  the  case  of  some  one  who  had  erred 

With  "desperate  honesty"   (and  some  delight); 

They   also   "burked  no  issues,"  but  outright 
Called    spade    a    spade     (and    something    more    at 
need); 

Compelled    to    hear,    this    thought    relieved    my 
plight — 
There  are  a  lot  of  books   I   needn't  read. 

I'm   told  that   Mr.   X,  whose  mighty  word 

But  recently  put  all  historians  right. 
Has  done  a  sort  of  guide  to   risks  incurred 

By  those  who   like  their  loves  and   ladies  light; 

That  Master  Y  and  young  Miss  Z  indite 
Some     still     more     frank,     outspoken,     passionate 
screed — • 

Ah,  well,  however  frank  and  free  the  flight, 
There  are  a  lot  of  books  I  needn't  read. 

The  tribe   of  Tomlinson  may   newly   gird 

Their  courage  for  the  promised  feast  (or  fight). 
But  some  regard  these  labels  as   absurd 

And  their  attractions  as  distinctly  slight; 

I  can   not   say  they  tempt  my  appetite, 
They   tend   to    do  the  opposite,    indeed; 

There    are    some    baits    one    can't    he    forced    to 
bite 
And  lots  of  books  (thank  God!)  one  needn't  read. 


Prince,    when  the  boomsters   flourish   in   our   sight 
These   puffs    so    "bold,"   so    "frank,"    so    "wholly 
freed," 


One    thought    shall    still    preser\'e    our    -^ouU    from 
blight: 
There  are  a  lot  of  books   we  needn't  read. 

— Lucio   in   the  Manchester  Guardian. 


The  Flight  of  MleratloE  Birds. 
Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  the  eminent 
English  biologist,  in  a  recent  popular  lecture 
gave  some  interesting  data  in  regard  to  the 
flight  of  birds,  says  the  Living  Age.  He  cor- 
rected erroneous  beliefs  in  regard  to  the 
speed  with  which  migrating  birds  fly,  declar- 
ing that  even  the  sv.-iftest-winged  birds  do 
not  exceed  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  the  rate 
at  which  migrants  travel  varies  considerably 
below  this.  Professor  Thomson  pointed  out 
the  extreme  difficulty  in  securing  reliable 
data,  a  difficulty  for  which  the  habit  of  flying 
at  night  is  very  largely  responsible. 

He  described  also  some  experiments  that 
have  been  made  with  air  craft.  It  has  hither- 
to been  believed  that  migrating  birds  traveled 
at  great  heights,  going  even  as  high  as  ten 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  but  when  birds 
were  released  from  flying  machines  at  such 
a  height,  \t  was  found  that  they  were  over- 
powered by  the  cold  and  the  thinness  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  now  seems  that  cranes  and 
geese,  the  highest-flying  birds,  usually  travel 
at  about  three  thousand  feet.  The  highest 
bird  so  far  obser\"ed  from  air  craft  is  a 
sky-lark,  which  was  encountered  six  thousand 
feet  up. 


Mr.  Vilhjamur  Stefansson  brought  back 
with  him  from  the  Arctic  a  quantity  of  the 
fine  hair  of  the  musk-ox,  from  which  a  very 
good  cloth   has  since  been  made. 


Some  time  ago  Lord  Leverhulme  bought  the 
small  island  of  Lewis  off  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land. The  new  landlord,  wishing  to  improve 
the  lot  of  its  thirty  thousand  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  are  small  farmers  and  fishers. 
had  his  lawyer  draw  up  a  very  elaborate  con- 
tract to  be  signed  by  each  tenant.  It  con- 
tained twenty-six  clauses  or  stipulations.  One 
old  man,  according  to  Lord  Leverhulme,  re- 
turned the  contract  unsigned  and  accompanied 
by  this  note:  "I  haven't  been  able  to  keep  the 
Ten  Commandments  for  the  sake  of  a  man- 
sion in  heaven,  and  I'll  be  damned  if  I'll  agree 
to  keep  Uventy-six  commandments  for  a  sma' 
hoose  in  the  island  of  Lewis." 


An  Austrian  who  had  gone  suddenly  insane 
in  1913  and  had  been  confined  in  an  asj-lum 
near  Vienna,  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  war 
and  of  the  revolution,  was  recently  discharged 
as  cured.  To  celebrate  he  hired  a  cab  and 
had  himself  driven  to  the  Prater.  Upon  ar- 
rival the  cabman  demanded  eighteen  thousand 
kronen.  The  cured  man  paled  and  grew 
faint-  "This  is  terrible,"  he  said  tremblingly. 
"I  did  not  dream  of  such  exortion.  I've  only 
a  twentj-kronen  piece  with  me."  The  driver 
stared  at  the  gold  coin,  but  answered  hon- 
estly enough,  "That  is  all  right.  You  get 
18,000  kronen  in  change."  The  cured  man 
was  terrified.  "Here,  take  it  all,"  he  said, 
"and  drive  me  back  to  the  asylum." 


A  certain  negro  during  the  late  war  had 
achieved  the  rank  of  orderly  to  a  colonel. 
In  the  latter's  absence  the  negro  was  left  in 
command  with  the  warning  to  treat  his  white 
charges  with  tact.  Sam  had  assured  the 
colonel  that  tact  was  his  long  suit,  but  after 
his  chief's  departure  he  looked  up  a  negro 
friend  and  told  him  what  ras  instructions 
were.  "Now,"  inquired  Sam,  "what  is  that 
tact?  I've  got  to  know  how  to  do  it." 
"Well,"  his  friend  replied,  "I'll  explain. 
When  I  was  back  in  the  states  I  was  wo'kin' 
at  the  Waldawf.  One  day  when  I  was  cleanin' 
up  I  opened  a  bathroom  doa'  and  there  was  a 
lady  in  thar  sittin'  in  the  bathtub.  I  shut 
that  doa'  just  as  quick.  And  I  sez,  'Excuse 
me — suh  !'  Naow,  that  'excuse  me'  was  just 
politeness,  but  that  'suh'  was  tact." 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


T.  R.  St.-Johnston,  colonial  secretao'  of  the 
Leeward  Islands  and  one  time  district  com- 
missioner in  Fiji,  writes  of  his  curious  ex- 
periences in  these  places  in  his  "South  Sea 
Reminiscences."  Apropos  of  the  mistakes 
made  in  English  on  the  natives'  part,  he  says : 
"But  if  natives  misinterpret  English  words. 
we.  I  am  sure,  are  just  as  frequently  led 
astray  by  native  ones.  Like  the  young  lady 
at  her  first  dinner  party  after  arriving  in 
India,   who  was   somewhat   alarmed  when  the 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — ^not 
\/ith  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATEDIOIL  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOR,  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO "COMPOUNDS 
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Social  Notes. 
The  engagement  of  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett, 
daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Clampett, 
to  Mr.  William  Shuman,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
E.  T.  Shuman  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  was 
announced  in  San  Francisco  and  in  Paris  on 
Wednesday,  June  21st.  Miss  Clampett  made  her 
debut  in  ^an  Francisco  a  few  years  ago,  when  her 
father,  Rev.  Clampett,  was  rector  of  Trinity  Epis- 
copal Church.  Since  then  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Clampett, 
Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  and  two  of  her  brothers 
have  made  their  home  in  Paris,  where  Rev.  Clam- 
pett is  now  chaplain  of  the  Students'  Club  of  the 
American  Church.  Mr.  Shuman  graduated  from 
Cornell  University  in  1918,  and  is  now  connected 
with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Miss  Clampett  graduated  from  Miss 
Burke's  school,  and  during  the  war  served  in 
France  in  the  Red  Cross  Motor  Corps.  Two  of 
Miss  Clampett's  brothers  are  in  San  Francisco, 
Mr.  Donald  Clampett  and  Mr.  Robert  Clampett. 
Another  brother,  Mr.  Frederick  Clampett,  Jr.,  is 
in  South  America.  No  definite  plans  for  the  wed- 
ding have  yet  been  made. 

Miss  Helen  Crawford,  daughter  of  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Crawford,  was  married  at  noon  to  Dr.  Lowell 
Langstroth  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  E. 
McFarland  in  San  Mateo.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  Dy  Rev.  Dr.  Cambridge  of  the  San 
Mateo  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  lawn  of  the  Mc- 
Farland home,  in  the  presence  of  relatives  and 
friends.  Miss  Crawford  had  no  attendants,  and 
was  given  in  marriage  by  her  cousin,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Murray.  Mr.  Frank  I>angstroth  was  best  man  for 
his  brother.  The  wedding  breakfast  was  served 
under  the  trees  on  the  lawn,  after  which  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Langstroth  left  on  a  short  wedding  tour. 
On  their  return  they  will  make  their  home  in  San 
Francisco. 

Miss  Genevieve  Marion  Sanchez,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  E,  M.  Sanchez,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Brodie 
Jones,  son  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Brodie  Jones,  of  Los 
Angeles,  were  married  on  Tuesday  evening,  June 
20th,  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam K,  Guthrie  officiated.  Miss  Marion  Woodall 
and  Mr.  Harry  Tipton  Steck  were  the  attendants 
for  the  bride  and  groom.  Mr.  Thomas  Wishard, 
Mr.  Landis  Sherman,  Mr.  Willias  Garretson  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Edwards  were  the  ushers.  Following 
the  ceremony,  a  reception  was  held  in  the  Gray 
Room    at   the    Fairmont    Hotel. 

Miss  Louise  Mahoney  honored  Mrs.  Constance 
Beardsley,  whose  marriage  to  Mr.  Hugh  de  Haven 
is  to  take  place  on  July  3d,  at  a  tea  given  last 
Monday.  Among  Miss  Mahoney 's  guests  were 
Mrs.  Mariedna  Snell  Cobb,  Mrs.  William  K.  Mor- 
row, Mrs.  Alfred  Ehrmann,  Mrs.  Woodworth 
Selfridge,  Mrs.  Wanda  Henrici,  Mrs.  Walter 
Vodges,  Mrs.  Reaber,  Miss  Harriett  Jolliffe,  Miss 
Mary  Jolliffe  and  Miss  Margaret  Bassett. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Schmiedeil  and  her  fiance,  Mr. 
James  Moffitt,  were  the  honored  guests  at  a  dinner 
given  Thursday  evening  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
H.  Howard  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard's  other  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Miss  Helene  de  Latour,  Miss 
Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss  Doris  Schmiedeil,  Miss 
Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss 
Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Mr.  George  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Gordon  Hitchcock,  Mr,  Howard  Spreckels,  Mr. 
Robert  Hooker,  Mr.  Coy  Filmer,  Mr.  Cyril  Mc- 
Near,  Mr.  George  Howard  and  Mr.  Henry  How- 
ard. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Eequa  of  Piedmont  entertained  at  a 
reception  celebrating  her  ninety -third  birthday  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  her  old  home,  "The  High- 
lands." Scores  of  friends  called  to  congratulate 
Mrs.  Requa,  who  was  assisted  in  receiving  her 
guests  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzalan  Long, 
and  by  her  granddaughters,  Mrs.  Charles  Zook 
Sutton,  Mrs.  Salem  Camillo  Pohlman  and  Miss 
Alice    Requa. 

Mr.  William  Shuman,  whose  engagement  to  Miss 
Cornelia  Clampett  was  announced  on  Thursday, 
entertained  at  a  stag  dinner  party  on  Friday  even- 
ing. His  guests  were  Mr.  Barroll  McNear,  Mr. 
Leon  Walker,  Mr.  Robert  Clampett,  Mr.  Donald 
Clampett,  Mr.  George  Montgomery,  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Jerome  Kubl,  Mr.  Homer  Cur- 
ran,  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  Mr.  William  Magee, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson,  Mr.  William  Hen- 
drickson,  Mr.  Wallace  Campbell  and  Mr.  Blair 
Shuman. 

Mrs.  Jerome  PoHtzer,  who  until  her  marriage 
abroad  a  year  ago  was  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  was 
the  honor  guest  at  a  tea  given  Saturday  by  Miss 
Louise  Bullock  at  her  home  on  Lyon  Street.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  PoHtzer  returned  to  San  Francisco  a 
week  ago  and  a  number  of  affairs  are  being 
planned  to  welcome  them.  Dr.  Harry  Tevis  en- 
tertained for  the  Politzers  yesterday,  having  a 
group  of  intimate   friends   for  luncheon. 

General  Charles  G.  Morton,  U.  S.  A.,  and  his 
bride  are  en  route  to  Alaska  on  their  honeymoon. 
The  Mortons,  whose  marriage  occurred  in  the 
East,  spent  a  few  days  at  the  general's  quarters 
at  Fort  Scott  before  going  north.  They  were 
given  a  reception  Friday  afternoon  by  the  officers 
and  their  wives  from  the  army  posts  about  the 
Bay.  Several  hundred  of  the  service  and  civilian 
set  paid  their  compliments  to  the  honor  guests. 
Following  the  reception  Mrs.  Florence  Porter 
Pfingst  entertained  at  dinner  for  General  and  Mrs. 
Morton.  The  affair  was  given  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Miss  Edith  Bull  was  the  motif  for  a  dinner 
party  given  Saturday  evening  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Sears  Bates  at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park. 
Forty-five  guests  were  present.  Mjss  Bull  re- 
cently returned  from  Europe,  after  an  absence  fo 
cently  returned  from  Europe,  after  an  absence  of 
a  welcome  for  her. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  celebrated  their 
twenty-first  wedding  anniversary  on  Monday.  Con- 
trary to  their  usual  custom,  they  did  not  enter- 
tain on  the  occasion,  because  of  the  illness  of 
Mrs.    Martin's  mother,   Mrs.  Henry  T.    Scott. 


According  to  Farington,  Napoleon,  when 
First  Consul,  had  busts  of  Nelson  and  Fox  in 
his  rooms  at  the  Tuileries. 


Daylight 


or 


Night  Service 

— to— 

Yosemite  National 
Park 

DAYLIGHT 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (Ferry)  8:40 a.  m. 

Ar.  Yosemite  Valley  7:15  p.m. 


NIGHT 
Lv.  San  Francisco  (Ferry)     11  p.m. 
Ar.  Yosemite  Valley  1:15p.m. 


$ 


20 


.75 


Round 
Trip 


On  Sale  Daily 

Good  for  return  within  3  months 

(but  not  later  than  Oct.  30) 


$ 


19 


.50 


Round 
Trip 


On  Sale  Friday  and  Saturday 
Good     for     15     days     returning 


SouthernPacificLines 


50  Post  St. 


Ferry  Station 
Sutter  4000 


Third  St.  Station 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

A  Fairy  W^ent  A-Mtrketing. 

A  fairy  went  a-marketing — 

She  bought  a  colored  bird; 
It  sang  the  sweetest,  shrillest  song 

That  ever  she  had  heard; 
She  sat  beside  its  painted  cage 

And  listened  half  the  day, 
And  then  she  opened  wide  the  door 

And  let  it  fly  away. 

A   fairy   went    a-marketing — 

She  bought  a  winter  gown 
All  stitched  about  with  gossamer 

And  lined  with  thistledown; 
She  wore  it  all  the  afternoon 

With  prancing  and  delight. 
Then  gave  it  to  a  little  frog 

To  keep  it  warm  at  night. 
—Miss   Fyleman    in    "Poems   from    Punch,"    1909- 
1920. 


Heart  and  Brain." 
(The    Genoa    Conference.) 
Night-foundered  Heart  had  lost  her   ways 
Amid  long  strivings  of  good   will. 
Noble   endeavors   come    to    nil, 
And    heaven-high    futilities 
Pursued   in  faith,    with  passion   strong 
To  slay  the  evil,   right  the  wrong. 
Nor   wan    and  weary,    faint    and   spent, 
For   some   new   guiding  star  she  gropes; 
To   light   another   vision,    blent 
Of  her  great  will  and  deathless  hopes. 

And   Brain,    grown   bitter   with    the    blows 

He  'd  beat  upon  the  vile  and  base, 

Staggered  before  the  iron   face 

Of  huge,  unconquered  human  woes. 

He  smote  and   smote   and  could  not   see 

What  lacked    his  mighty   energy, 

But    marked    each    stroke    deflected    sheer 

From  armed  ignorance  and  greed 

That    scorned    his    challenges    austere. 

Flouted   the  clarion   of  his  creed. 

O  generous  Heart,  O   Brain   steel-bright, 

Foregather,    come    together,    rise. 

And  dawn  shall  break  upon  the  night 

Of    your    divided    destinies, 

To  wake  the  weary  soul  of  earth 

Sunk  in  long  impotence  and  dearth. 

When    Reason   mounts  her  empty  throne — 

For  orb  and  sceptre  Heart  and  Brain — 

Mankind   shall  come  into  his  own 

And   human  Love  with  Wisdom  reign. 

— Eden   PkiUpotts  in    the    Observer. 


The  Heron. 
Solitary,    silent   at   the  brown  burn's  edge, 

Bent  above  the  ripple  where  the  shy  trout  run, 
He  but  sees  the  wan  wave  lapping  on  the  sedge — 

I  can  see  the  bit-bars  flashing  in  the  sun. 

High   and   swift  above   him    rush  the  startled   teal. 
Gray   and   close   about  him  lies   the  mother-mist. 

He  but  sees  the  round  hill  rising  like  a  wheel — 
I  can  see  a  horseman  with  hawk  upon  his  wrist. 

Brown  below  the  heather   runs  the   ripple   on  his 
feet. 
Low    among    the    shallows    there    are    shadows 
slipping    through. 
He    but    sees     the    moor-trout     mingling    as    they 
meet — ■ 
I   can  see  the  goshawk  stooping   from  the  blue. 

Now  he  hears  a  footstep;  wakes  a  sleeping  power; 
Wide-winged     and     wonderful     sails    away,     and 
slow. 
X   can  see  a  tall   knight  'neath  a  lady's  bower. 
Riding  with  a  shorn  plume  at  his  saddle-bow. 
— Will  H.  Ogih'ie  in  IVestininster  Gasette. 


At  Del  Monte. 

Golf  matches  for  men  and  women  will  be 
the  outstanding  sport  feature  at  Del  Monte 
over  the  Independence  Day  holiday.  There 
will  be  horseback  riding,  swimming,  fishing, 
tennis  and  other  pastimes  to  furnish  diversion 
to  the  crowds  that  will  celebrate  the  glorious 
Fourth  at  the  Monterey  resort.  Among  some 
of  those  who  have  made  reservations  at  Del 
Monte  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pierce 
Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Keith,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Reiners  of  Fresno,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  Clinton  Worden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Folger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Brooks,  Alfred 
Tubbs  and  part>',  W.  B.  Tubbs  and  party,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  T.  Carroll,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Goodfellow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Francis 
Nej'lan,  Mr.  Dan  Murphy  and  party. 

Horseback  riding  is  very  much  in  favor 
now  with  the  Pebble  Beach  residents.  Mrs. 
Jane  Selby  Haine,  who  has  taken  the  Flint 
cottage  for  the  simimer,  is  an  expert  horse- 
woman, to  whom  is  due  much  in  stimulating 
interest  in  the  sport.  Mrs.  Haine  is  accom- 
panied in  her  rides  by  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent,  and  Mrs. 
Alanson  Weeks. 


Feather  River. 

The  Feather  River  Inn  opened  for  the 
season  on  June  10th.  The  new  golf  course, 
which  was  completed  June  1,  1921,  is  in  con- 
dition and  golfers  pronounce  it  one  of  the 
best  nine-hole  courses  in  California.  Peter 
Soutar,  golf  professional,  is  in  charge.  Horse- 
back riding  is  one  of  the  great  features. 
Every  day  from  ten  to  fifteen  of  the  guests 
go  on  rides  to  the  different  lakes. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Metcalfe  and  family  of  Oakland 
are  spending  a  few  days  at  the  inn.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Sultan  and  family  of  San  Francisco 
are  at  the  inn,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Gunther  of  San  Francisco  are  spending  two 
weeks  there.  Mr.  D.  F.  Parker  and  family  of 
Pasadena  have  arrived  for  a  stay. 


Broke  His  Own  Record. 
After  serving  forty-five  years  without 
making  a  single  arrest,  a  New  York  police- 
man, who  is  seventy-six  years  of  age,  recently 
broke  his  own  record  by  "running  in"  a  man 
for   disorderly   conduct. 


^  El  Encanto  Hotel  -n 

and  Bungalows 


The  most  beautifully  situated  hotel 
in  California.  Located  on  Mission 
Ridge,  500  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  best  summer  climate  in  the 
world. 

GOLFING 

HORSE-BACK  RIDING 

FISHING 

TENNIS 

MOUNTAIN  TRAILS 

SWIMMING 

Guests  have  privileges  of  La  Cumbre 
Golf  Club.  Guaranteed  Milk  and 
Cream  from  our  own  Dairy  and 
Fresh  Vegetables  from  our  own 
Gardens.  Spacious  Lawns  and  Acres 
of  Flowers  Surround  Main  Building 
and  Bungalows.  Highest  Standard 
Cuisine.  Rates  Moderate.  Liberal 
Discount   for   Long  Stay. 

V  SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA  ^ 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen    recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.    STANLEY,   Manager 
DEL  MONTE  ;  CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes ; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.      Address   MANAGER 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


THE  HILLCREST 

American  and  Enropean  Plan 

CAUFORNIA  AND  JONES  STS. 

Phone  Franklin  3240 


PKANCIX 

^        One  of  lie  vot\is^f2t  iiotds  \ 

\^__^i^acmtf^      Union       ocjiiare  / 

SAN  PEANCISCO-    CALIPORJUA 


WHERE  SERVICE  AND 
COMFORTS  ARK 
PLANNED  FOR  QUESTS 
WHO  APPRECIATE 
THE  BEST 


July  1,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


15 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 
Business  Founded 


1880 


Storage— Shipping 

Expert  Packing^  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


A  fully  informed  repreaentative,  anx- 
ious to  give  you  any  desired  informal 
tion,   will  respond  to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  and  Miss  Jose- 
phine Grant  are  back  from  the  East,  where  they 
have  been  since  the  early  spring.  They  are  at 
their  Eurlingame  home  for  the  summer. 

Miss  Edith  Grant  is  visiting  school  friends  in 
the  East,  and  will  return  in  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sewall  DoUiver  left  this  week 
for  Alaska.      They  will  be  away  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aimer  M.  Newhall  have  recently 
returned  from  a  motor  trip  to  the  south.  On  their 
return  they  closed  their  San  Rafael  home  and 
went  for  the  summer  to  Bolinas.  where  they  have 
a  cottage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  I.  Fagan  spent  the  week- 
end at  Del  Monte,  where  the  Fagan  children  are 
staying  with  their  grandmother,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Lent. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Loop  and  hei*  daughter,  Miss  Frances 
Loop,  left  this  week  for  Seattle  to  spend  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  Alfred  Holman  sailed  from  New  York  last 
week  for  a  brief  visit  to  his  daughter,  Miss  Helen 
Holman,  in  Paris, 

Ensign  Albert  Warren  Akers,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Akers  have  arrived  from  Coronado  and  are 
visiting  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Akers'  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.    George  Klink. 

Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury  and  her  son,  Mr. 
Evan  Pillsbury,  are  in  London  at  the  Savoy  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  de  Ropp  have  taken  the 
Pillsbury  home  at  Montecito   for  the  summer. 

Miss  Isabelle  de  Viosca  and  Miss  Laura  de 
Viosca  have  recentlv  returned  from  a  trip  to  Eu- 


Summer  Cottage  in  the  Sierras 

In  the  picturesque  old  mining  town  of 
Dutch  Flat,  Placer  County.  Five-room 
cottage  with  screened-in  dining-room,  large 
veranda,  completely  and  artistically  fur- 
nished. Shade  and  fruit  trees,  berries. 
lawn,  running  spring.  A  wonder  oppor- 
tunity for  family  with  growing  children. 
Price  $2000.  Address  F.  H.  Meyer,  742 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  or  apply 
Dill  Hotel,    Dutch    Flat,    Calif. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
SOCIETY,  526  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco- Mission  Branch,  Mission  and  Twenty- 
First  Sts.;  Park-Presidio  Dist.  Branch,  Clement 
and  7th  Ave.;  Haight  Street  Branch,  Haight  and 
Belvedere  Sts.— For  the  half-year  ending  June 
30th,  1922,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  four  and  one-quarter  (4^4)  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  all  deposits,  payable  on  and  after 
July  1st,  1922.  Dividends  not  called  for  are 
added  to  the  deposit  account  and  earn  dividend 
from  July  1st,  1922.  Deposits  made  on  or  be- 
fore July  10th,  1922,  will  earn  interest  from 
July  1st    1922.  GEO.  TOURNY,  Manager. 


B\NK  OF  ITALY,  junction  Market,  Powell  and 
Eddy  Sts.;  Montgomery  Street  Branch,  corner 
Montgomery  and  Clay  Sts.;  MarkebGeary 
Branch,  junction  Market,  Geary  and  Kearny 
Sts.;  Mission  Branch,  3246  Mission  St.,  near 
29th  St.;  Park-Presidio  Branch,  926  Clement 
St.;  Polk-Van  Ness  Branch,  1541  Polk  St.;  Eu- 
reka Valley  Branch,  junction  Market,  17th  and 
Castro  Sts.;  Sunset  Branch,  Sth  Ave.  and  Irving. 
—For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1922,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four 
(4)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits, 
payable  on  and  after  Saturday,  July  1,  1922. 
Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from 
July  1.  1922.  Deposits  made  to  and  including 
Mondav,  Tuly  10.  1922.  will  earn  interest  fn.-in 
July   1.   1*^22.  P.   C.   H.\LE.  \  ice-prcsident. 


HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK.  783  Market  St., 
Near  4tli. — For  the  half-year  ending  June  30, 
1922,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all  savings 
deposits,  payable  on  and  after  July  1,  1922. 
Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and 
bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal 
from  July  1,  1922.  Deposits  made  on  or  before 
July  10,  1922,  will  earn  interest  from  July  1, 
1922.  H.   C.    KLEVESAHL,  Cashier. 


rope.      They    plan    to    leave    for    Del    Monte    with' 
tlieir  parents  July    1st. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Slade  and  Mrs.  Ethel 
Nixon  left  for  a  motor  trip  to  Wawona  to  spend 
a   fortnight   in  the    Sierra. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood,  Miss  Mary 
Emma  Flood,  and  Miss  Mary  Donohoe,  who  have 
spent  the  past  months  in  Europe,  have  returned. 
They  went  directly  to  their  homes  in  Menlo  Park. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trench  Volte  left  for  San  Ra- 
fael this  week,  where  they  have  taken  a  cottage 
for    the    summer. 

Mrs.  Claudine  Cotton  Warren  and  Mrs.  Vere 
Ellinwood  are  closing  their  Jackson  Street  home 
for  the  summer  and  will  motor  to  the  Russian 
River  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Miss  Katherine  Ball,  supervisor  of  art  of  San 
Francisco  schools,  left  on  Friday  for  Mexico  to 
study  exhibits  of  ancient  art  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum   in   Mexico    City. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Miller  of  San  Diego  is  a  guest  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Masten  for  a 
few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  P.  Hammon  and  Captain 
Wendell  C.  Hammon  returned  to  California  this 
week,  having  passed  the  winter  and  spring  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carton  Keyston  left  on  Saturday 
for  Palo  Alto,  where  they  will  spend  the  summer 
months. 

Mr.  Cyril  McNear  sailed  on  Saturday  for  Shang- 
hai   on    a  business   trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  Greenwood  have  gone  to 
Ben  Lomond   for  the   summer. 

Miss  Laura  Lindsay  Miller  and  her  fiance,  Mr. 
John  Knox,  spent  the  week-end  at  Ben  Lomond  as 
guests  of  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Monroe  Greenwood. 

Miss  Constance  Luft  of  New  York,  who  has  been 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  Warren  Quinn  for  some  weeks, 
has  gone  to  Bakersfield.  In  a  week  or  so  Miss 
Luft  will  go  to  Shasta  Springs,  where  she  will 
be  entertained  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Prentis   Cobb  Hale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Lang  closed  their  apart- 
ments at  the  Palace  Hotel  the  first  of  the  week, 
and  have  gone  to  Shasta  Springs  for  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Magee  and  their 
little  son,  Master  John  Magee,  have  gone  to  Port- 
land, where  they  will  be  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Norman    Lang. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Benjamin  and  Miss 
Barbara  Benjamin  are  in  the  Yosemite  for  a  week 
or   ten   days. 

Mrs.  Robert  McMillan  has  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  is  the  guest  of  her  father,  Mr.  T.  Z. 
Blakeman,    at  the    St.    Francis  Hotel. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  William  Kinley  Jones  and 
Miss  Mary  Edith  Jones  left  their  home  on  Stan- 
ford University  campus  and  are  motoring  to  Ore- 
gon,  where  they    will  visit  Mrs.    David   Fisher. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Osborne  Bland  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, are  in  San  Francisco  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Graeme   McDonald. 

Miss  Patience  Winchester  and  Miss  Florence 
Martin  have  returned  to  their  San  Rafael  home 
from  another  year  at  Bryn  Mawr  and  Smith  Col- 
leges. Both  will  return  in  the  fall  and  complete 
their  studies  at  their  respective  colleges. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  and  Mr.  M.  H- 
de  Young  arrived  on  Monday  from  their  trip 
abroad.  ,      _  , 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Waldemar  Ott  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  for  a  few  days  prior  to  their  departure  for 
Colorado  Springs,  where  they  will  go  on  their 
wedding  tour.  -Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ott  will  make  their 
home   in   Wyoming. 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Spaulding  left  on  Monday 
for  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Yosemite,  to  be  away 
about    a    month.  . 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  and  Miss  Marion 
McAllister  left  for  Banff  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 
for   the   summer-  , 

Airs  George  Barr  Baker  is  in  San  Francisco 
for  the  summer.  Mrs.  Baker  has  taken  the  home 
of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Gerald    Rathbone,    who    are    in 

^  M^^and  Mrs.  Jerome  Politzer  are  in  San  Fran- 
cisco' having  come  from  New  York.  They  will 
make  their  home  here  for  a  time. 

Mrs  Armstrong  Taylor  returned  to  ban  fran- 
cisco  the  early  part  of  the  week,  after  some  months 
spent  in   New   York   and  the    City  of  Mexico. 

\dmiral  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Hutchinson,  who 
since  their  arrival  have  been  the  house  guests  of 
Captain  and  Mrs.  George  Landenberger,  left  on 
Tuesday  for  Seattle  to  be  there  during  the  stay 
of   the  fleet  in   the   north.  ^      ,    ,.         j 

Commander  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Bertholf  and 
their  small  son.  Master  Marriner  Bertholf,  sailed 
last  week  from  New  York  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Commander  Bertholf  has  been  ordered  to  the 
U    S.   S    Arisona  as  executive  officer. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Austin  Wood  and  their 
daughter.  Miss  Helen  Wood,  left  on  Sunday  for 
Fallen  Leaf  Lodge  at  Tahoe,  where  they  will  pass 
the  month   of  July. 

Miss  Helene  de  Latour  and  Miss  Lillian  Hop- 
kins spent  the  week-end  at  San  Mateo  as  the 
guests   of   Mr.    and    Mrs.   William   Parrott. 

Mrs.  Charles  Bowie  Detrick  arrived  in  San 
F-anci'sco  last  week  on  the  Maui  from  her  home  in 
Hilo.  She  will  spend  several  weeks  here  as  the 
guest  of  her  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Bowie  Detrick, 
at    her    Jackson    Street    home. 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Iranklin  left  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  for  Santa  Barbara,  where 
they  have  recently  completed  a  bungalow  which 
they    will    occupy. 

Mrs.  Elysse  Schultze  Hopkins  and  her  little  son 
have  taken  possession  of  their  apartment  on  Cali- 
fornia Street,  which  has  been  rented  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clarke  Thompson  of  Santa  Barbara  for  the 
winter.  Mrs.  Hopkins  will  spend  the  greater  part 
of  July  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  Anne  Porter  is  in  the  Yosemite  with  a 
party  of  friends.  Her  parents.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Langley  Porter,  will  spend  the  latter  part  of  July 
at    Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Wesley  Gallagher  left  on  Sun- 
day for  New  York  en  route  to  Buenos  Aires, 
where  they  will  make  their  future  home.  They 
have  been  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H. 
Williams  at  their  Clay  Street  home  while  they 
stopped  in   San   Francisco. 

Miss  Laura  Bosqui  has  returned  from  a  three 
months'    visit   to   Phcnnix,    Arizona. 

Mr.   and  Mrs.   C.   O.    G.   Miller   spent  the   week- 


end at  Menlo  Park  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank    B.    King. 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  McCormick  and  Mrs,  Roger 
Lapham  arc  motoring  from  Menlo  Park  to  Los 
Angeles,    making  a    leisurely    trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  T.  Danforth  Boardman  and  Miss 
Kate  Boardman  left  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
for  Salmon  Lake  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivaiS  include  Mr,  W.  M. 
Coffman,  San  Mateo;  Mr.  F.  G.  Cross,  Corcoran; 
Mr.  D.  J.  L,  Davis,  New  York;  Mr.  R.  P. 
O'Connor,  Atascadero;  Mr.  William  O'Brien, 
Colorado  Springs;  Mr.  Vern  Guthrie,  Portland; 
Mr.  F.  E.  Davis,  Buffalo.  New  York;  Mr.  J.  P. 
Austin,  Seattle;  Mr,  H.  ,W.  Evans,  Portland;  Mr. 
W.  L.  Tracey,  Los  Angeles;  Mr,  H.  S.  Dawson, 
Stockton;  Mr.  W.  H.  Libby,  St.  Louis;  Mr.  A.  J. 
Bode,  St.  Louis;  Mr,  C.  E.  Davenport,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  J.  J.  Whitman,  Chicago;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Smith,   El  Paso. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  St.  Francis  are  Mr. 
Jesse  Whitehead,  Los  Altos;  Mr,  J.  H.  Ross, 
Honolulu;  Mr.  W.  J.  Statler,  Buffalo;  Mr.  Alex- 
ander C.  Hamilton,  Los  Angeles;  Superior  Judge 
Robert  S.  Max,  Cincinnati;  Mr.  Earle  Williams, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  W.  M.  Carley,  Des  Moines; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Lambert,  Long  Beach; 
Mr.  Marlow  M.  Merrill,  Chicago;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Leitch,  Kansas  City;  Mr.  E.  M.  Hilton,  New 
York:  Dr.  H.  L.  Sanford,  Cleveland;  Mr.  C.  C. 
Tannehill,  Hollywood;  Mr.  C.  K.  Chisholm,  Cleve- 
land;  Mr.   B.  C.  Burdick,  Stockton. 


have  caused  Charlotte  Bronte  or  Henry  Field^ 
ing  to  turn  a  little  sick.  , 


LITERARY  GARBAGE. 

We  can  see  for  ourselves  the  results  of  our 
intellectual  slovenliness  everywhere,  says 
Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Revieiv.  Students  may  crowd  the  lecture 
hall ;  they  may  fill  an  astounding  assortment 
of  examination  papers;  they  may  come  out  of 
school  or  college  or  university  laden  with 
laurels  ;  but  they  can  not  speak  or  write  de- 
cent English,  Their  language  is  the  language 
of  the  comics.  In  voices  they  have  never 
been  taught  to  control  or  modulate,  they 
"gotta  go"  and  they  are  "gonna  do  it,"  and 
they  sprinkle  their  talk  with  such  gems  as 
"watcha"  and  "gotcha"  and  similar  vulgar- 
isms, barren  even  of  the  humor  or  vigor  that 
makes  real  slang  amusing  and  sometimes  elo- 
quent. As  they  talk  so  they  write,  their  re- 
spect for  the  written  no  deeper  than  for  the 
spoken  word — anything  to  save  time  and 
trouble — almost  everywheire  space-and-time- 
saving  abbreviations,  until  it  looks  as  if  pres- 
ently books  and  papers  will  be  printed  in 
shorthand.  Where  there  is  no  feeling  for  the 
beauty  of  language  there  can  be  none  for  the 
beauty  of  literature.  We  have  professors  of 
English  by  the  legion,  and  how  many  writers 
or  critics  of  distinction,  how  many  readers  of 
discernment  or  appreciation?  If  the  critic, 
the  leader,  fights  shy  of  work  done  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  if  he  rejoices  in  his  escape 
from  the  leading-strings  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
if  he  differentiates  between  the  English  lan- 
guage and  the  American,  if  he  boasts  of  eman- 
cipation from  the  traditions  that  are  the  heir- 
loom of  modern  literature,  can  we  wonder  at 
the  quality  of  the  "best  sellers"  and  the  cheap 
magazines  on  our  bookstalls — at  the  de- 
moralizing amount  of  second-rate  work,  ap- 
plauded in  second-rate  reviews,  devoured  by  a 
second-rate  public — at  the  demoralizing  mess 
of  stuff  that  fills  America's  literary  garbage 
can  to  repletion  ? 

The  language  of  Mr.  Walpole  is  more  sober 
than  that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries;  but 
it  does  betray  his  determination  to  work  the 
springs  of  feeling  for  all  they  are  worth,  says 
Joseph  Warren  Beach  in  the  same  publication. 
There  is  one  passage  in  "The  Wooden  Horse" 
that  shows  rather  amusingly  the  neglect  of 
sense  characteristic  of  sentimental  writing  in 
general.  We  read  of  a  certain  young  man  that 
he  had  "an  overmastering  desire  for  a  com- 
panion," and,  since  his  desire  is  overmaster- 
ing, and  since  in  any  case  it  is  an  innocent 
desire,  we  expect  him  forthwith  to  gratify  it. 
But  instead  we  read  the  laconic  statement, 
"This  desire  he  conquered."  It  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Walpole  did  not  really  mean  an 
overmastering  desire,  but  a  very  strong 
one. 

There  was  a  time  in  English  fiction  when 
words  were  used  with  some  sense  of  thtir 
actual  values.  Exhaustion  was  exhaustion, 
implying  in  itself  an  extreme  condition  of 
weakness,  such  as  might  have  been  experi- 
enced by  Robinson  Crusoe  after  shipwreck. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not 
exhausted,  but  merely  "excessively  fatigued." 
Defoe  would,  in  any  case,  never  have  spoken, 
like  Mr.  Walpole,  of  "utter  exhaustion."  The 
silence  of  a  person  meant,  in  the  time  of 
Scott,  a  complete  abstention  from  speech  ;  and 
he  would  never  have  felt  it  necessary  to  say. 
with  Mr,  Walpole,  "For  a  moment  they  were 
utterly  silent,"  All  our  romancers  have  been 
fond  of  good-looking  heroes — handsome  men, 
with  white  teeth,  attractive  mouth  and  pierc- 
ing eyes.  But  not  even  Bulwer  Lytton  or  Dis- 
raeli would  have  seen  any  point  in  making  his 
hero,  as  does  Mr.  Swinnerton  in  "Septem- 
ber," "quite  strikingly  handsome,"  with  "very 
piercing  eyes,"  and  "extremely  attractive 
mouth"  and  "very  white  and  even  teeth." 

There  is  probably  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  elemental  passions  are  experienced  in 
present-day  England  more  violently  than  in 
the  days  of  "Tom  Jones"  or  "Jane  Eyre." 
And  yet  our  very  nicest  writers  describe  the 
symptoms    of    passion    in    terms    that    would 


The  Logic  of  the  Kettle. 

The  old  story — probably  quite  imaginary — 
about  the  cracked  kettle  must  now  give  place 
to  the  actual  contentions  of  a  German  states- 
man, says  the  New  York  Tribune.  The  story 
ran  that  a  man  complained  that  a  kettle  which 
had  been  borrowed  oE  him  had  been  returned 
badly  cracked.  The  defendant  in  reply  as- 
serted that  he  never  borrowed  the  kettle;  but 
that  if  he  did  borrow  it,  he  returned  it  per- 
fectly sound  and  not  cracked;  but  if  it  was 
cracked  when  he  returned  it,  that  was  because 
it  was  already  cracked  when  he  borrowed  it, 
and  anyway  that  it  was  up  to  the  plaintiff  to 
prove,  and  not  for  him  to  confess,  that  he 
cracked   it. 

Now  Dr.  Spiegel,  a  German  senator  in  the 
Parliament  of  Czecho-Slovakia.  follows  a  like 
train  of  logic  in  discussing  the  reputed  suc- 
cesses of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  an  article  en- 
titled "Czech  Successes,"  published  in  the  Ger- 
man press.  The  Czechs,  he  says,  have  had  no 
successes;  or  if  they  have  had  any  successes, 
like  the  consolidation  of  their  state  throughout 
the  past  four  years,  warding  off  currency  in- 
flation and  obtaining  foreign  credits  such  as 
the  recent  English  loan,  these  real  successes 
are  not  permanent,  there  are  many  people 
who  don't  believe  it,  or  even  if  they  do  be- 
lieve it,  are  not  very  pleased  about  it.  And 
among  these  people,  no  doubt,  is  Dr.  Spiegel 
himself. 


My  business  is  to  aid  women  in  disposing 
of  their  used  clothing 

Mary  B.  Towle 

.■397  11th  Avenue 
Best  References  San  Francisco 


1,8UU,U0U  cups  served  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition. 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding,  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  548,   Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"What  do  you  do  when  you  don't  wear  an 
overcoat  ?"     "Pad  my  other  hip." — Brown  Jug. 

"But  can't  you  and  your  husband  live  hap- 
pily together  without  fighting?"  "No,  not 
'appily." — Sydney  BuUetiyi. 

"What  do  you  really  thing  of  these  movie 
actors?"  "I  don't  think  they're  half  as  bad 
as  the  pictures." — Judge. 

Doctor — Ah,  your  cough  is  much  better  to- 
day. Patient — Yes.  I  have  practiced  it  all 
night. — Christiania  Karikaturen. 

He — The  fact  is  that  you  spend  too  much 
money.  She — No,  the  fact  is  that  you  don't 
earn  enough. — Stockholm  Sondags  Nisse. 

J.  W.  W. — That  bloke  never  did  a  tap  o' 
work  in  his  life.  Delegate — Har !  Is  he  a 
comrade  or  a  cursed  capitalist? — Sydney  Bul- 
letin. 

The  difference  between  a  necessity  and  a 
luxury  is  that  you  can  do  without  a  necessity 
without  losing  the  respect  of  the  neighbors. — ■ 
Birminghajn  Nezvs. 

"What  a  strange  expression  that  movie 
actor  has!"  "Nothing  strange  about  it.  He 
is  the  man  who  always  gets  hit  in  the  eye 
with  an  egg." — Judge. 

"Ignorance  of  the  law  is  never  excused," 
said  the  bright  young  lawyer.     "Then  I'll  be 

d d  if  you  get  any  fee,"  replied  the  poor 

client. — California  Pelican. 

"Lady,  to  gain  your  esteem  I  am  ready  to 
attempt  the  impossible !"  "The  impossible  ? 
All  right.  Try  to  become  young,  handsome, 
intelligent,  distinguished." — Paris  Le  Rire. 

Mistress — Mary,  have  you  cemented  the 
handle  on  to  the  water-jug,  which  you  dropped 
yesterday?  Mary — I  started  to,  mum,  but  I 
dropped  the  cement  bottle. — London  Morning 
Post. 

Husband — Oh,  don't  remind  me  of  that  es- 
capade. I  thought  you  had  forgiven  and — 
forgotten.  Wife — Yes,  but  I  don't  want  you 
to  forget  that  I'd  forgiven  and — forgotten. — 
London  MaiL 

"Your  state  boasts  some  forty  candidates 
for  governor,  does  it  not?"  inquired  the  man 
from  back  East.  "No,"  frankly  replied  the 
Kansan.  "We've  got  'em ;  that's  all." — Kan- 
sas City  Star,  i 

Old  Gentleman — Does  your  mother  allow 
you  to  smoke  in  here?  Son  of  the  House — 
Oh,  yes — good  for  the  moth.  Old  Gentleman 
— Ah — suffer  from  moth?  So  that's  what's 
the   matter   with  you. — Punch. 

"Samantha,  what's  the  chune  the  orchestry's 
playin'  now?"  asked  the  old  farmer,  who  was 
attending  a  concert  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life.      Samantha,    his    wife,    looked    long    and 
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earnestly  at  her  programme.  "It's  by  a  fel- 
low called  Chopin,"  she  replied.  "Well,  may- 
be," was  the  reply.  "But  it  sounds  a  deal 
more  like  sawin'." — Pearson's  Weekly. 

Nurse — Your  majesty,  it's  a  boy.  King  Sol- 
omoti — A  thousand  petty  malbitos!  And  I 
wanted  a  girl  this  time !  Nurse — Do  not  de- 
spair, O  king;  there  will  be  three  more  along 
in  a  minute. — Amherst  Lord  Jeff. 

"I  have  just  been  elected  Grand  Imperial 
Potentate  of  my  lodge."  "Congratulations, 
old  man.  That's  fine."  "Well,  it's  a  beginning 
anyhow.  I  hope  to  get  one  of  the  really  im- 
portant offices  later  on." — Neiu  York  Sun. 

"Lie  back  a  little  farther  in  the  chair," 
coaxed  the  barber.  "If  you  don't  mind  I'll 
stay  as  I  am.  The  last  time  I  lay  back  I  fell 
asleep,  and  when  I  woke  up  I  owed  the  barber 
my  next  week's  wages." — Toronto   Goblin. 

In  the  middle  of  a  stupid  card  party  one  of 
the  guests  spoke  to  a  young  man  who  was 
yawning.  "Insufferably  boring,  isn't  it  ?  If  it 
weren't  so  embarrasing  I'd  go  home."  "Yeah. 
Wish  I  could,  too;  but,  hang  it  all,  I  live 
here." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Mother  (sending  out  invitation  for  Bobby's 
birthday  party) — Would  you  like  me  to  ask 
Joan,  or  is  she  too  young?  Bobby — Oh,  no, 
mother.  She's  awfully  grown-up  for  her  age. 
In  fact,  unless  you  call  it  a  "The  Dansant"  I 
don't  suppose  she'll  come. — Punch, 

"Well,  well,  young  gentlemen !"  exclaimed 
the  affable  old  person.  "I'd  give  a  great  deal 
to  be  able  to  join  in  your  sport."  "Stick 
around,  grandpop,"  said  one  sturdy  youngster. 
"If  we  knock  this  ball  through  somebody's 
window  we'll  let  you  go  for  it." — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

Prospectii>e  Bridegroom — Do  you  mind  if 
Irene's  mother  weeps  at  the  wedding?  His 
Mother — I  certainly  shall  mind  I  If  that 
woman  carries  on  as  if  her  poor  daughter 
was  throwing  herself  away  by  marrying  my 
son,  I'll  faint,  just  to  spite  her!  You  see  if 
I  don't. — Pearson's  Weekly. 

Mrs.  Blackstone — How  in  the  world  do  you 
manage  to  get  your  husband  to  take  you  to 
dances  so  often?  Mrs.  Webster — By  using  di- 
plomacy, my  dear.  Since  I  told  him  that  only 
the  young  men  could  dance  these  modern 
steps  he  is  eager  to  prove  to  me  that  he  isn't 
getting  old. — New   York  Sun. 

"Nobody  tries  to  stop  card  playing  in  Crim- 
son Gulch."  "It's  valuable  for  its  social  in- 
fluence," replied  Cactus  Joe.  "I  thought 
friendship  ceased  in  a  poker  game?**  "On 
the  contrary,  a  poker  game  is  the  only  oc- 
casion on  which  some  of  the  boys  really  sus- 
pend hostilities." — Washington  Star. 


The  "cod  liver  oil  man"  has  just  made  his 
appearance  in  the  streets  of  Moscow,  much  to 
the  delight  of  the  day  nurseries  and  children's 
homes,  though  possibly  not  to  the  patients 
themselves,  says  the  New  York  Tribune.  At 
first  sight  one  might  mistake  him  for  the  once 
familiar  milkman,  for  he  drives  roiind  daily  a 
huge  cask  mounted  on  a  truck.  The  authori- 
ties are  not  on  the  lookout  for  him,  so  he  has 
no  need  to  carry  his  wares.  They  come  to 
him  carrying  pails  which  he  places  under  the 
spigot.  He  opens  it,  lets  it  run  until  the  pail 
is  sufficiently  filled  with  the  cod  liver  oil,  and 
when  all  the  pails  are  treated  in  the  same  way 
drives  off,  no  mention  being  made  of  pay- 
ment. Sixty  day  nurseries  and  seventeen  chil- 
dren's homes  were  supplied  with  the  oil  in 
this  way  in  three  days,  said  the  cable  ac- 
quainting the  London  office  of  the  American 
Relief  Administration  with  this  new  fashion 
of  distributing  doses.  Medicines  and  other 
supplies  are  also  being  distributed  in  the  same 
way.  The  American  Relief  Administration  in 
Russia  is  distributing  $7,600,000  worth  of 
medical  supplies  in  Russia. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  his- 
toric china  in  the  valuable  collection  which 
the  National  Museum  has  been  gathering  for 
more  than  thirty  years  is  the  deep  cream  salad 
bowl  in  the  centre  of  the  miscellaneous  Wash- 
ington memorials.  This  bowl  is  the  sole  sur- 
viA'al  of  the  handsome  dinner  service  pre- 
sented in  the  summer  of  1782  to  General  and 
Lady  Washington,  as  the  term  went  then,  by 
some  officers  of  the  Santoigne  regiment, 
encamped  near  Williamsburg.  One  of  these 
gentlemen,  M.  de  Bellegarde,  was  proprietor 
of  a  porcelain  manufactory  at  Nider\'iller. 
near  Phalsbourg.  The  service  was  designed 
especially  for  the  purpose,  and,  according  to 
the  diary  of  the  Baron  Closen,  one  of  the 
officers  in  attendance,  "on  July  14th,  M.  de 
Bellegarde  presented  a  porcelain  service  of 
great  beauty  and  the  newest  taste,  and  Lady 
Washington  was  delighted  with  the  attention 
and  most  gracefully  expressed  her  thanks." 


If  a  man  would  pursue  philosophy,  his  first 
task  is  to  throw  away  conceit.  For  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  learn  what  he  has  a 
conceit  that  he  already  knows. — Epictetus. 


The  police  occasionally  find  themselves 
handicapped  by  people  refusing  to  prosecute 
wrongdoers  because  of  their  religious  scruples. 


Leave  Nothing  to  Chance 
When  You  Go  Away 
For  Your  Vacation 


Don't  "take  a  chance"  and  leave  your  silverware,  jewelry,  valuable 
papers,  etc.,  in  the  house  when  you  are  going  away  for  the  sum- 
mer.   You  may,  on  your  return,  find  everything  as  you  left  it,  but 

Isn't  it  a  great  deal  better  to  put  your  valuables  in  a  place  of 
safety  and  have  perfect  peace  of  mind  all   the  time  you're  away? 

The  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  offer  safety  against  burglars 
and  fire. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Boxes  Rent  from  $4  a  Year  and  Up 


BERZELIUS  AND  CHEMISTRY. 


The  resolution  of  chemical  compounds  into 
their  elements,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
elements  themselves,  from  the  days  of  Boyle 
on,  had  been  on  a  qualitative  basis.  Where 
the  atomic  proportions  had  been  fixed  for 
compounds,  they  had  been  arrived  at  em- 
pirically, and  were  merely  simple  arithmetical 
aliquot  parts,  says  the  General  Chemical  Bul- 
letin. The  lack  of  exact  experimental  evi- 
dence had  held  back  the  general  adoption  of 
Dalton's  theorj%  Jons  Jacob  Berzelius,  the 
great  Swedish  chemist,  inaugurated  the  quan- 
titative, that  is,  the  modern,  theory  of  chem- 
istry, as  distinguished  from  the  qualitative 
foundations  of  his  predecessors.  The  general 
recognition  of  the  atomic  theory  followed  on 
his  researches. 

Berzelius  was  born  on  August  20,  1776,  at 
Vafrersunda,  Sweden.  His  father,  who  was 
principal  of  a  school,  died  when  Berzelius  was 
four  years  old ;  and  his  mother  was  married 
a  second  time  to  Anders  Ekmarlc,  the  Ger- 
man pastor  at  Norkoping.  His  stepfather 
sympathized  with  Berzelius'  love  for  natural 
science  and  encouraged  him  in  his  pursuits. 
His  education  was  in  a  way  rather  haphazard, 
but  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  ento- 
mologist and  botanist  Haglund,  who  was  his 
tutor  and  later  on  under  that  of  Hornstedt, 
the  natural  history  teacher  at  the  Linkoping 
gl^mnasium.  In  1798,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  he  passed  the  medico-philosophical  ex- 
amination at  the  great  University  of  Upsala, 
although  he  knew  but  little  chemistry.  It  was 
after  his  graduation  that  he  began  chemical 
experiments  in  conjunction  with  his  oldest 
half-brother.  From  then  on,  chemistry  was 
his  recreation  from  his  other  studies,  al- 
though with  little  encouragement.  After  much 
work,  he  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  1802.  With  Von  Hisinger,  about 
1806,  he  published  his  first  work  on  the  chem- 
ical action  of  the  Voltaic  pile,  then  just 
known,  which  contains  an  expression  of  the 
views  which  formed  the  basis  of  Berzelius' 
theory  of  chemical  combination.  With  Hi- 
singer, he  discovered  and  correctly  described 
the  element  cerium.  Meantime  he  continued 
his  analytical  experiments  until  he  received 
an  appointment  in  chemistry  at  the  Karlberg 
Military  Academy,  and  in  1807  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  School  of  Surgery  at  Stock- 
holm, where  he  was  able  to  carry  on  his  phar- 
maceutical and  chemical  work,  aided  by  a 
state  grant  of  money  for  instruments  and  ma- 
terials. At  this  time  he  wrote  a  text  book  of 
chemistry,  his  work  on  which  was  the  starting 
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point  of  the  researches  on  chemical  propor- 
tions which  became  his  life-work.  From  now 
on,  his  work  became  more  varied  and  grew  in 
importance.  He  corresponded  with  and  visited 
the  principal  chemists  of  Europe.  In  1812 
he  was  appointed  by  the  King  of  Sweden  di- 
rector of  the  newly-established  Academy  of 
Agriculture.  In  1813  he  published  a  small 
treatise  on  chemical  mineralogy,  soon  trans- 
lated into  English  and  German.  His  recog- 
nition as  one  of  Europe's  leading  scientists 
was  now  universal,  and  professorships  and 
other  scientific  honors  flowed  in  to  him.  In 
1835  he  married,  and  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage.  He  continued  active  till  his  death  in 
1848,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

Berzelius,  among  many  other  things,  de- 
vised our  current  chemical  symbols  for  the 
atoms.  By  his  study  of  the  composition  of 
the  oxides  and  sulphides  of  metals  and  non- 
metals  he  placed  on  a  firm  basis  the  chemical 
law  of  multiple  proportions. 

Berzelius,  like  the  great  Alexander  Agassiz, 
was  not  alone  a  great  scientific  intellect,  but 
he  also  exerted  a  vast  influence  as  a  teacher 
and  formed  many  distinguished  chemists 
through  instruction  in  his  laboratory,  in- 
struction which  could  not  be  obtained  else- 
where. His  tremendous  industry  and  single- 
minded  devotion  to  science  enabled  him  to 
overcome  the  handicap  of  a  meagre  early  edu- 
cation. Like  all  the  great  names  in  science, 
he  had  to  lay  the  very  foundations  of  his 
chosen  work.  His  own  energj-  carried  him  to 
eminence. 


A  German  medical  journal  reports  that  a 
girl  in  Frankfort  while  eating  a  blood  orange 
was  wounded  by  the  broken  point  of  an  in- 
jection syringe  which  still  contained  a  small 
quantity  of  red  aniline  color.  The  girl  had 
bought  a  dozen  oranges.  They  were  exam- 
ined, and  it  was  found  that  they  all  had  been 
injected  with  red  of  the  same  nature.  It 
seems  that  this  proceeding  is  not  new,  and 
that  in  Germany — and  perhaps  elsewhere — the 
chemical  transformation  of  ordinary  oranges 
into  blood  oranges  has  been  often  performed. 
The  chapter  of  falsification  will  never  be 
finished. 
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The  Public  and  the  Railway  Strike. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
told  the  striking  shopmen  their  strike  was  against  the 
government,  not  the  company,  inasmuch  as  the  Rail 
road  Labor  Board  was  the  government  under  the  law 
and  said ;  "The  findings  of  the  Board  will  be  upheld 
by  public  opinion.  Your  salaried  leaders  and  their 
families  will  not  suffer  the  loss  and  privations  that 
will  come  to  most  of  the  rank  and  file  who  fail  to 
return  to  the  service,  and  those  who  are  dear  to  them. 
He  might  better  have  said  that  the  findings  of  the 
Board  ought  to  be  upheld  by  public  opinion;  for  no 
one  can  tell  in  advance  these  troubled  days  just  what 
form  public  opinion  will  take,  or  on  what  faction  it 
will  set  its  approval.  It  is  not  always  rational;  it  is 
frequently  fickle  and  mistaken  about  its  own  interests. 
At  times  it  seems  to  want  things  settled  promptly 
rather  than  properly,  and  this  may  be  one  of  the 
times.  Yet  there  is  no  certainty  that  it  is.  One 
would  suppose  the  public  was  surfeited  with  industrial 
turmoil,  especially  as  the  general  railway  strike,  or  threat 
of  it,  has  assumed  a  seasonal  aspect.  Each  summer 
seems  to  bring  it  to  the  fore,  no  matter  what  the  gen 
eral  conditions  may  be;  and  that  has  an  arbitrary  ap- 
pearance which  is  apt  to  strain  the  popular  patience 
to  failure,  as  the  engineers  would  put  it.  In  this  case 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board  appears  to  have  a  clean 
record  of  impartiality,  for  which  the  shopmen  have 
given  it  no  credit.  It  raised  wages  when  that  was 
necessary,  and  now  that  it  seems  necessary  to  reduce 


them  the  men  refuse  to  accept  its  decision.  That 
decision  is  based,  moreover,  on  as  good  a  foundation 
of  justice  as  we  are  likely  to  have  in  affairs  so  complex 
and  human.  The  proposed  wage  scale  was  carefully 
calculated  so  that  the  men  should  have  as  much  pur- 
chasing power  in  their  reduced  pay  as  they  had  before 
the  European  war  broke  out.  They  would  not  be  so 
well  off  as  they  are  today,  but  every  class  of  society 
has  to  retrench,  in  order  to  get  back  to  that  "nor- 
malcy" of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  and  seen  so 
little.  The  railroads  must  be  restored  to  efficiency  in 
order  that  they  may  do  the  work  necessary  to  get  us 
back  on  a  secure  basis  of  business  and  life,  which 
means  that  lowering  of  wages  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  board's  decision  appears  to  have  been  a  moderate 
and  considerate  one,  and  the  public  ought  to  appreciate 
it  and  make  the  men  understand  that  the  decision  has 
the  full  power  of  popular  support.  It  is  in  the  public 
interest,  and  unless  the  public  recognizes  that  fact,  it 
will  continue  to  suffer  all  the  economic  troubles  that 
beset  it  now.  ^ 

The  Case  of  Senator  Myers. 

One  more  good  man  is  to  become  a  sacrifice  to  the 
breakdown  of  party  responsibility  through  popular 
nomination,  that  abracadabra  for  producing  the  magical 
millennium.  Henry  Lee  Myers,  Senator  from  Mon 
tana,  has  announced  that  he  will  not  enter  the  contest 
for  renomination.  He  has  offended  the  reds,  the  pinks 
and  the  radicals  of  his  state,  which  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, in  these  times,  for  any  man  to  do  that  was  worth 
one  congressional  package  of  free  seeds;  and  that 
makes  it  necessary  for  him,  if  he  is  to  continue  in 
public  life,  to  face  a  campaign  of  misrepresentation, 
villification,  and  indiscriminate  popular  abuse  of  every 
sort.  Myers  won't  do  it,  and  nobody  can  blame  him. 
But  he  will  be  a  loss  to  the  country  when  his  present 
term  in  the  Senate  expires. 

This  is  the  man  that  had  the  courage  to  denounce 
the  Illinois  labor  murders  in  the  Senate  chamber  the 
other  day  while  Borah  was  uttering  the  usual  drool 
about  "curing  the  evils  which  bring  on  such  awful 
crimes."    It  was  Myers  who  said: 

There  is  no  free  America,  and  there  never  will  be  any  free 
America  until  an  American  citizen  or  an  American  resident 
who  wants  to  work  and  earn  an  honest  living  can  seek  and 
obtain  honest  work  and  perform  that  work  in  peace,  without 
getting  the  consent  of  an  invisible  government,  a  self-consti 
tuted  superior  power,  superior  to  human  rights,  superior  to  the 
Government. 

There  can  be  no  free  America  until  an  American  citizen  or 
denizen  can  work  at  his  calling  or  trade  without  having  iirst 
to  get  the  consent  of  an  organized  minority,  a  power  which  is 
more  tyrannical  and  more  domineering  than  anything  else  that 
has  ever  exercised  tyranny  and  dominating  power  in  this 
country ;  wathout  having  to  get  the  consent  to  work  of  any- 
body or  any  organization  other  than  himself  and  his  employer. 
That  is  what  free  America  should  mean.  *  *  * 

To  many  thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  humblest 
but  most  deserving  citizens  the  inestimable  right  to  work  when 
and  where  and  for  whom  they  please,  without  the  consent  or 
approval  of  anybody  else,  is  denied.  So  long  as  that  may  ije 
the  case  this  will  not  be  free  America,  the  "land  of  liberty 
When  such  awful  things  as  the  horriljle  crime  of  which  I 
have  been  talking  can  happen  it  is  not  free  America.  These 
men  who  were  so  brutally  killed  did  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
free  America.  They  were  deprived  of  their  lives,  when  pu 
suing  their  rights,  by  lawless  acts  that  defy  free  America  and 
make  a  farce  of  it. 

Those  lawless  acts  were  the  result  of  the  dominance  of  ar 
organized  minority,  and  I  say  that  the  domination  of  an  or 
ganized  minority  is  the  greatest  menace  that  confronts  the 
American  people  today.  Those  acts  were  the  result  of  the 
power  of  an  organized  minority,  and  that  organized  minority 
through  higher  officials  of  the  organized  minority,  and  in 
peaceful  and  more  gentle  but  none  the  less  effective  ways,  can 
come  to  Congress  and  get  nearly  anything  it  wants,  from  my 
observation,  by  peacefully  and  silently,  but  nevertheless  t|uite 
effectively,  swinging  a  club  over  the  head  of  Congress  or  shak 
ing  a  mailed  fist  in  its  face.  In  my  opinion,  legislation  at  the 
behest  of  organized  minorities  is  seriously  threatening  the  life 
and  stability  of  this  Government.  I  do  not  confine  that  re 
mark    to    the    organized    minority    of    which    I    started    out    tc 


speak.  I  refer  to  all  organized  minorities,  of  which  there  are 
many.  I  have  heard  it  asserted  by  people  who  ha\e  made  a 
study  of  the  subject  that  seventy  per  cent  of  American  legis- 
lation enacted  by  Congress  or  by  State  legislatures  is  enacted 
at  the  behest  of  organized  minorities,  and  I  do  not  doubt  it. 

And  when  Senator  Walsh  of  Massachusetts  asked 
for  the  suggestion  of  a  remedy,  Myers  became  even 
more  offensive.     He  had  the  effrontery  to  reply : 

Backbone  in  public  men !  That  is  the  only  effective  remedy 
of  which  I  know.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  of  it  in 
public  life  today,  but  I  hope  there  may  be  more  in  future.  I 
believe  that  legislation  enacted  at  the  behest  of  organized 
minorities  is  a  grave  menace  to  this  country  today.  It  is 
seriously  threatening  the  life  and  stability  of  this  Govern- 
ment, and  unless  it  is  stopped  no  man  can  tell  the  end  or 
foresee  the  result,  except  that  I  believe  it  will  be  disaster  of 
the  gravest  kind ;  and  unless  outrages  of  the  kind  to  which  I 
have  referred  this  morning  are  stopped  by  an  aroused  public 
sentiment,  as  reflected  in  halls  of  legislation,  the  country  will 
go  all  the  more  speedily  to  inevitable  disaster.  Both  legis- 
lative and  executive  officials  should  take  sharp  notice  of  the 
dangers  that  beset  us. 

Here  is  recognition,  full  and  complete,  of  the  bloc 
system  in  Congress  that  has  been  plaguing  the  Presi- 
dent and  bringing  legislation  into  more  than  common 
disrepute  during  this  session.  That  system  comes  from 
organized  minorities,  and  organized  minorities  are  en- 
abled to  control  because  the  old  lines  of  party  respon- 
sibility have  been  weakened.  Transient  gusts  of  popu- 
lar passion  have  been  substituted  for  the  careful  study 
of  conditions,  and  policies  to  meet  them,  by  party 
managers  checked  by  the  knowledge  that  unless  they 
did  meet  the  country's  probleins  fairly  and  solve  them 
well  the  opposition  would  turn  their  party  out  by 
doing  better  and  proving  that  it  was  better.  We  have 
King  Stork  in  place  of  King  Log,  and  he  is  a  worse 
king.  We  have  no  idea  how  general  appreciation  of 
such  a  fact  may  influence  our  history.  When  the  frogs 
in  the  fable  found  it  out  it  was  too  late — they  had  been 
devoured.  And  humanity  is  long  learning  that  old 
lesson. 

The  loss  of  Myers  will  be  a  tragedy.  He  is  a 
sound  lawyer,  a  deep  student  of  government,  and  the 
possessor  of  an  intelligence  above  the  Senate  average. 
He  certainly  has  the  backbone  which  he  rightly  says  is 
the  remedy  against  government  by  organized  and 
clamorous  minorities.  In  1920  the  Non-Partisan 
League  moved  into  Montana  from  North  Dakota,  as  it 
has  moved  into  California  recently,  and  captured  the 
Democratic  state  organization.  Myers  is  a  Democrat. 
He  promptly  denounced  the  Democratic  ticket  as  mis- 
representative,  and  declared  the  nominees  were  nothing 
but  Non-Partisan  Leaguers  and  Socialists,  in  disguise; 
and  he  advised  the  honest  Democrats  of  Montana  to 
go  to  the  polls  and  vote  the  Republican  ticket.  Then 
he  went  back  to  Montana  and  stumped  the  state  and 
saved  it  from  the  fate  of  North  Dakota.  Naturally 
he  oft'ended  the  radicals  and  the  Democratic  partisans, 
and  they  are  getting  ready  to  throw  him  out;  and 
Myers  feels  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  combat  them 
in  his  own  interest  though  it  was  well  worth  while  to 
combat  them  in  the  interest  of  Montana  and  of  good 
American  government.  The  people  who  clamored  for 
the  destruction  of  party  control  now  have  a  chance  to 
see  how  that  particular  patent  medicine  can  be  made 
to  work.  It  eliminates  from  Congress  one  of  the 
men  Congress  and  the  country  at  large  can  least  easily 
spare,  and  one  who  has  given  the  best  evidence  of 
ability  to  rise  above  partisan  influences. 

There  is  no  real  cure  for  political  evils  except  in  the 
character  of  the  men  we  elect  to  office.  And  the 
method  of  nomination  by  an  uninformed  public  from 
a  lot  of  self-seeking  persons  responsible  to  no  party 
but  responsive  merely  to  the  mob,  can  hardly  be 
called  an  improvement  over  the  two-party  system  under 
which  the  possibilities  were  so  reduced  that  the  ma- 
jority could  make  intelligent  choice  between  them. 
The  prospect  held  out  to  us  by  the  popular  election 
of  senators  is  not  a  pleasant  one.     Unless  the  public 
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::.a  be  better  educated  in  the  fundamentals  of  govern- 
ment than  it  is  at  present  we  are  going  to  suffer  from 
cirrhosis  of  the  Senate. 


The  Drift  of  the  University. 

The  Argonaut  would  be  lacking  in  candor  and  char- 
acter if  it  failed  to  acknowledge  the  communication 
from  Dr.  Barrows,  president  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, published  in  last  week's  issue.  It  is  gratified  that 
the  relations  subsisting  between  Dr.  Barrows  and  the 
Regents,  and  between  Dr.  Barrows  and  the  Academic 
Senate,  are  no  worse  than  he  says,  and  it  has  no  dis- 
position to  question  his  statement  of  the  matter. 

But,  although  Dr.  Barrows'  relations  with  the 
Regents  and  Academic  Senate  may  be  satisfactory,  they 
are  a  minor  matter  by  comparison  with  the  general 
atmosphere  and  spirit  of  the  University.  That  has  not 
been  satisfactory  for  a  long  time,  and  the  president's 
letter  is  confirmatory  of  much  that  we  have  said  of  it. 
"As  to  the  proper  aims  of  the  University,"  he  says, 
"there  may  be  little  difference  of  opinion  between  us. 
No  one  here  would,  I  think,  express  content  with  the 
standards  of  present  day  scholarship.  Low  public  tastes 
have  penetrated  academic  campuses.  Nevertheless,  your 
indictment  of  the  University  seems  to  me  very  severe 
and  to  disregard  the  fine  devotion  and  wholesome  be- 
havior which  appear  to  me  to  predominate." 

Perhaps  the  concluding  sentence  of  that  quotation 
is  true,  but  the  Argonaut  does  not  think  so.  The  gen- 
eral looseness  of  method  and  confusion  of  aim  apparent 
in  the  student  body,  together  with  certain  phases  of 
undergraduate  life  more  sinister  still,  must  proceed  in 
the  last  analysis  from  the  conditions  made  or  permitted 
for  it.  The  institution  appears  to  be  in  some  part 
pervaded  by  a  vague  and  wandering  latitudinarianism, 
which,  proceeding  from  the  elective  system  instituted 
about  twenty-eight  years  ago  and  confirmed  in  this  gen- 
eration by  the  break-down  of  restraint  caused  by  the  war, 
has  missed  the  opportunity  to  develop  discipline  and 
character  which  is  the  main  mission  of  any  valuable 
educational  institution. 

These  are  days,  if  ever  there  were  such  days,  when 
standards  of  conduct  and  performance  need  upholding 
with  all  the  strength  of  organized  society.  The  world 
is  literally  running  "on  the  loose,"  as  the  English  say. 
We  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  deep  disturbances 
of  the  war,  and  shall  not  until  people  in  general  are 
willing  to  submit  themselves  to  discipline,  the  exactions 
of  ordered  industry  and  the  requirements  of  social 
life.  Such  discipline  does  not  come  from  continuous 
excitements  and  indulgences,  from  joy  rides  and  petting 
parties  and  from  wasting  a  good  part  of  a  semester 
dancing  to  saxophones  and  Chinese  trimipets,  on  the 
understanding  that  there  are  plent)-  of  snap  courses 
from  which  enough  credits  can  be  made  up  during  the 
summer  session  to  get  the  dancers  through,  to  their 
degrees.  It  does  not  come  from  a  general  acceptance 
of  the  opinion  that  girls  may  properly  forsake  the  con- 
ventions of  modesty  to  which  their  mothers  conformed, 
and  do  a  lot  of  so-called  "classic"  or  "Greek"  dancing, 
which  would  certainly  amuse  any  classic  Greek,  in  one 
piece  costumes  and  with  bare  legs,  and  have  their 
photographs  taken  in  that  state  for  publication  in  a 
newspaper,  under  the  mistaken  idea,  and  here  is  part 
of  the  real  tragedy  of  it,  that  they  are  thereby  spreading 
grace  and  beauty  in  the  world. 

It  seems  generally  admitted  that  there  are  too  many 
courses  and  too  many  students  at  Berkeley.  The  en- 
trance requirements  are  sadly  low.  And  there  is  too 
much  extension  work.  If  all  the  extension  courses 
were  really  needed  or  served  good  purposes,  none  of 
them  would  have  to  be  advertised  on  bill  boards  with 
advertisements  for  palmolive  soap,  and  cut  plug  to- 
bacco, and  the  "educational"  motion  pictures  of  Harold 
Lloyd  and  Larry  Semon.  This  popularizing  and  adver- 
tising tendency  must  look  quite  strange  to  our  foreign 
critics.  Nor  has  the  time  arrived  when  we  can  afford 
to  say  academically  "What  do  we  care  for  abroad?" 
Undoubtedly  there  is  much  of  what  Dr.  Barrows  has 
designated  as  fine  devotion  and  wholesome  behavior. 
But  there  is  also  much  of  the  superficial,  the  extraneous, 
the  parasitical  and  the  tawdry,  and  a  relaxation  of 
social  sanctions  which  in  its  concrete  manifestations 
may  w-ell  excite  concern.  In  Dr.  Barrows'  language, 
low  pub'ic  tastes  have  penetrated  the  campus. 

It  is  because  it  values  the  University  beyond  any 
institution  in  the  state  that  the  Argonaut  has  sought 
to  poiit  out  such  things  as  these,  even  at  the  cost  of 


mumbly  peg.    .\nd  a  paternalistic  Congress  will  compel  struggle  between  two  world-old  ideas— between  Ameri- 


some  possible  embarrassment  to  the  University's  presi- 
dent. The  Argonaut's  criticism  was  constructive,  and 
serviceable,  and  it  remains  true  in  the  main,  after  all 
is  said  and  done  about  the  relations  of  the  President, 
the  Academic  Senate  and  the  Regents.  Moreover,  it  is 
doing  good.  As  we  observed  two  weeks  ago,  the  student 
body  has  been  seriously  taking  account  of  its  responsi- 
bilities for  the  immeasurable  opportunities  of  youth. 
It  does  not  wish  to  see  its  alma  niater  embarked  upon 
a  descending  course.  It  is  giving  real  thought  to  its 
own  part  in  the  lowering  of  academic  standards,  and 
it  will,  we  believe,  exert  its  influence  in  salutary  ways 
for  the  future.  But  it  will  need  to  do  more  thinking 
still.  . 

The  Locks  of  Samson. 

In  a  short  time  there  will  be  left  in  the  United  States 
no   relief  from  hard  work  and  sorrow  except  playing 


can  Bar  Association  is  said  to  be  getting  ready  to  sup- 
press. In  our  recent  resistance  to  Prussian  tyranny 
the  precision  of  our  rifle  fire  astonished  our  allies  and 
did  worse  than  that  to  our  foes.  One  American  com- 
pany repelled  five  charges  of  Prussian  shock  troops, 
with  the  loss  of  hardly  a  man,  and,  after  the  engage- 
ment, buried  more  than  600  Germans  in  front  of  its 
position.  This  world-saving  slaughter  was  not  done 
with  machine-guns  or  artillery,  but  with  the  rifle,  and 
largely  because  the  Americans  were  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  guns  from  boyhood.  You  can't  make  good  rifle 
shots  in  a  few  months  of  training.  If  we  are  to  meddle 
at  all  with  the  firearms  industry  we  should  subsidize  it 
instead  of  suppressing  it.  It  is  vital  to  the  national  de- 
fense. But  we  do  not  need  to  meddle  with  it  at  all.  It 
can  beautifully  take  care  of  itself  wnthout  any  grand- 
mothering. 

This   is   merely   one   phase   of   a   far   more   general 


us  to  sprinkle  listerine  on  the  soil  from  which  the  loser 
pulls  the  peg,  and  will  prohibit  the  use  of  sharp  knives 
for  fear  we  shall  cut  our  fingers.  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doj'le  has  given  vent  to  an  almost  inexhaustible  stock 
of  nonsense  lately,  but  he  said  one  true  thing  as  he 
departed  for  England,  and  that  was  that  there  is  too 
much  grandmothering  done  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  He  was  right,  for  once.  Now  Wade  Ellis,  a 
Washington  and  Cincinnati  lawyer,  who  was  once  an 
assistant  to  the  Attorney-General,  says  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  will  recommend  that  Con- 
gress prohibit  the  manufacture  of  firearms  and  am- 
munition except  for  military  and  police  uses. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  what  malignant  hen- 
bane has  got  into  the  American  people  to  make  them 
tolerant  of  the  recurrent  proposal  to  pass  such  an  un- 
American  restriction.  The  Constitution  says  that  "the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  in- 
fringed" ;  but  we  are  infringing  it  all  over  this  country, 
and  have  been  for  generations,  in  all  our  police-dictated 
ordinances  against  concealed  weapons;  and  the  courts 
have  upheld  them.  They  are  of  little  use.  They  dis- 
arm every  man  who  is  disposed  to  observe  the  law, 
and  leave  him  at  the  mercy  of  crooks  and  thugs 
who  pay  no  attention  to  it.  In  New  York 
they  have  a  ridiculous  hypertrophied  growth  of  the 
common  concealed-weapons  ordinance  known  as  the 
Sullivan  Act,  prohibiting  the  purchase  of  weapons 
and  even  the  keeping  of  a  revolver  in  one's  own  house 
without  a  license.  So  the  thugs  send  to  mail-order 
houses  in  other  states  and  get  all  the  weapons  they 
want,  hire  gun-bearers,  like  hunters  in  Africa,  to  fol- 
low them  around  and  hand  them  their  guns  when  they 
have  their  victims  where  they  want  them,  and  when 
the  evening's  hunt  is  over  check  them  at  some  con- 
venient pool  hall  ready  for  tomorrow.  And  the  police 
can  do  nothing  effective  about  it,  and  never  can,  be- 


can  individualism  and  the  German  effort  to  make  the 
individual  the  puppet  of  the  state.  That  struggle  is  at 
least  as  old  as  the  day  the  Greeks  saved  their  liberties 
from  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Govern- 
mental meddling  with  private  life  is  an  Asiatic  policy. 
Under  the  general  disposition  of  long-haired  idealists 
to  have  everything  regulated  by  law  it  is  growing  in 
this  country  at  a  terrible  rate.  Unless  we  stop  it  we 
shall  live  to  see  most  of  the  spontaneity  killed  out  of 
American  life,  and  only  a  few  persons  will  understand 
what  it  was  that  paralyzed  us. 


Compulsory  Competition. 
Competition  has  been  so  long  a  shibboleth  with 
Americans  that  it  has  acquired  an  undeserved  venera- 
tion. At  one  time  in  our  history,  and  not  so  far  back 
either,  it  seemed  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  con- 
siuner.  Parents  taught  their  children  that  "competition 
is  the  life  of  trade."  And  the  children  grew  up  to  sup- 
pose that,  for  some  mysterious  and  terrible  reason, 
without  competition  we  should  all  be  robbed  poor. 
Under  the  extension  of  the  dubious  principle  of  govern- 
mental meddling,  competition  became  a  sort  of  trust 
of  some  of  our  official  institutions.  It  was  felt  that  it 
must  be  preserved  at  all  costs,  but  we  now  know  that 
a  great  many  times  it  cost  us  more  than  it  was  worth. 
Government  monopolies  in  the  necessities  of  life  are  a 
form  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  But  monopolies  that 
are  attained  through  superiority  of  commercial  service 
and  the  elimination  of  competitors  unfit  or  unqualified 
to  give  the  public  what  it  requires  are  not  necessarily 
villainous.  In  most  cases  without  the  protection  of 
competition  the  public  is  sufficiently  protected  by  the 
commercial  sagacity  of  the  monopolists  themselves,  who 
understand  that  in  order  to  make  their  product  they 
must  sell  it,  and  in  order  to  sell  it  they  must  make  a 
price  that  the  public  can  afford  to  pay.    These  remarks 


cause  they  can  not  tell  what  the  crook  is  going  to  do  j  ^^^^  ^j  course,  very  general  and  may  not  be  true  in  all 

specific  instances,  but  we  believe  them  to  be  true  of 
most  of  the  large  transactions  of  American  commerce 
and  industry.  And  they  assume  for  argument's  sake 
that  there  are  monopolies  of  that  nature.  The  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  had  no  difficulty  proving  it 
was  not  one,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  other 
supposed  monopolies  are  no  nearer  being  real  ones  than 
the  Steel  Corporation. 

Compulsory  competition  is  not  likely  to  work  very 
much  better  than  royal  monopoly.  It  is  sure  to  involve 
excessive    costs,    which    the    public    will    pay    without 


next.  In  his  war  on  society  the  crook  always  has  the 
strategic  advantage  that  military  sharps  tell  us  lies 
with  the  attacking  side.  And  by  such  laws  the  citizen 
is  robbed  of  hi?  liberty  and  his  defense  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  The  Sullivan  law-  has  not  stopped  crime. 
We  do  not  suggest  repealing  the  ordinary  concealed- 
weapons  ordinance.  We  rub  along  with  it  somehow, 
unconstitutional  though  it  may  be,  and  the  police  need 
all  the  help  they  can  get.    But  this  goes  too  far. 

The   manufacture   of  firearms   is   one   of  the   great 
American  arts.     We  have  beaten  the  world  in  cheap. 


°i  knowing  it.     Large  parts  of  California  and  the  Pacific 
andheritageof  every.\mericanboy  withareal  Ameri-|(,^^gj  ^^.^  ^^^^^  threatened  with  an  effort  to  impose 


can  father.  And  there  is  something  about  the  sport  of 
rifle  shooting  that  promotes  fraternal  regard  among 
neighbors,  elevation  of  character,  and  a  sporting  sense 
of   justice.     It   is   a   great   schooling   in   precision   of 


compulsory  competition.  We  say  with  an  effort  to  im- 
pose it,  because  if  the  unmerging  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  permitted  to  become  operative  the  com- 
petition will  be  more  of  a  legal  fiction  than  a  reality; 


method— better  than  most  manual  training.     For  gen-  ^^^  ^^^  diversion  of  Central  Pacific  business  from  the 
erations  Americans  led  every  part  of  the  world  except  j  Sguthem   Pacific   to   the  Union   Pacific   with   its   Salt 


Switzerland  in  close  shooting  with  the  rifle,  and  last 
year  our  team  at  Lyons  took  the  world's  championship 
from  the  Swiss.  Our  aptitude  at  it  has  almost  been 
a  gift,  and  what  it  has  contributed  to  the  national  de- 
fense is  known  to  but  a  few  students  of  the  subject,  be- 
cause our  book-bound  historians  have  concerned  them- 
selves with  far  less  important  things.  We  don't  have 
to  go  back  to  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  General 
Packenham  to  see  it  in  operation.  We  have  the  recent 
case  of  Sergeant  Alvin  York,  who  never  would  have 
come  out  of  his  great  adventure  alive  if  he  hadn't  been 
a  good  shot,  trained  in  boyhood  by  his  father  with  the 
American  rifle  the  manufacture  of  which  the  Ameri- 


Lake-Los  Angeles  connection  would  financially  cripple 
the  Southern  Pacific  to  such  a  degree  that  it  would 
probably  be  reduced  to  inefJicienc\i-as  a  competitor,  at 
least  in  the  California  field. 

Compulsory  competition  can  never  be  more  than  a 
clumsy  effort  at  creating  heaven  upon  earth  and  can 
never  be  expected  to  work  better  than  in  the  pros- 
pective manner  we  have  outlined.  Under  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1920  it  is  contemplated  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  shall  evolve  plans  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  into  a 
limited  number  of  systems  to  be  operated  as  units,  just 
as  the   Southern  Pacific-Central  Pacific  systems  have 
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been  operated  for  the  past  fifty  years.  In  deference  to 
our  old  prejudices  in  favor  of  competition,  it  is  re- 
quired that  in  any  such  consolidations  competition  shall 
be  preserved.  But  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case 
it  must  seriously  be  questioned  whether  disrupting  the 
Southern  Pacific-Central  Pacific  system  in  order  to 
create  a  Central  Pacific-Union  Pacific  system  is  pro- 
moting competition  or  is  not  actually  destroying  com- 
petition in  an  effective  sense  in  this  territory.  Professor 
Ripley,  philosopher,  counsel  and  friend  to  the  com- 
mission, has  imagined  an  ideal  plan  which  includes  the 
Central  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  in  one  system, 
and  he  evidently  entertains  the  opinion  that  he  will  be 
promoting  the  transportation  needs  of  this  territory 
by  such  a  grouping.  Professor  Ripley  knows  a  great 
deal  about  railroading — on  paper.  But  he  is  an  idealist 
We  doubt  if  his  information  as  to  traffic  needs,  train 
operation,  terminals,  and  the  connecting  links  of  the 
amazing  network  of  lines  that  make  up  the  transporta- 
tion system  of  California  is  of  the  commercially  prac- 
tical kind.  The  commission  should  pay  some  heed 
to  the  intelligent  opinion  of  California  shippers  and 
organizations  of  California  business  men  and  such  prac- 
tical experts  in  railroading  as  Max  Thelen,  former 
president  of  the  California  state  railroad  commission, 
who  declared  before  the  Commonwealth  Club  the  other 
day  that  "the  dismemberment  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
system  would  be  a  public  calamity  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia." 

There  are  those  in  California  who  support  the  re- 
cent decision,  and  wish  the  unscrambling  to  proceed. 
They  appear  to  have  some  connection  with  Union  Pacific 
and  Western  Pacific  interests.  The  Union  Pacific 
would  certainly  gain  by  a  severance  of  present  relations 
between  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  lines,  and 
perhaps  the  Western  Pacific  would  expect  some  relief 
from  having  the  competition  of  the  Union  Pacific- 
Central  Pacific  system  substituted  for  that  of  the 
Southern  Pacific-Central  Pacific  system— much  as  a 
man  with  a  boil  on  his  neck  wishes  it  could  be  trans- 
planted to  some  other  part  of  his  person.  But  the 
people  of  California  would  gain  nothing  by  the  shift. 

They  can  only  lose. 

• 

Editorial  Notes. 

Following  on  the  assassinations  of  Erzberger  and 
Rathenau,  the  efifort  to  assassinate  Maximilian  Harden, 
Germany's  great  Jewish  editor,  identifies  German 
monarchism  with  the  most  vicious  tendencies  of  that 
country;  and  it  is  growing.  Harden  is  one  of  the 
constructive  journalists  of  Europe,  but  the  pan-Ger- 
mans and  imperialists  could  not  stand  his  efforts  to 
make  his  readers  see  the  truth.  The  suppression  of 
truth  is  the  certain  stigma  of  an  evil  cause. 


can  plant  brains  where  only  bone  will  grow.' 
is  true  of  more  than  movies. 


And  that 


The  girls  will  stop  using  lip  sticks  and  powder  puft's 
just  as  soon  as  the  fruit  packers  stop  putting  the  best 
cherries  on  the  top  of  the  box. 


REMARRIAGE  IN  FRANCE. 


The   Philippines   are   probably 
Williamson  County,  Illinois. 


as   fit   to   be   free   as 


The  Russian  experiment  says  that  society  can  have 
property  and  poverty,  or  just  poverty. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Jacob  and  Esau. 

S.\N  Francisco,  July  3,  1922. 
To  THE  Editor — Sir;     What  a  lot  of  people  in  California 
have  had  enough  of  Hearst  as  Senator ! 

Edw-\rd  a.  Belcher. 

Fits  of  Legislation. 

O.iKLAND,  June  24,   1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  Your  admirable  editorial  on  La  Fol- 
lette's  attacking  the  Supreme  Court  might  well  have  gone 
much  further.  All  men  know,  if  they  wish  to  know,  that  in 
fact  the  courts  of  last  resort  in  this  country  have  strained 
the  Constitution  to  uphold  bad  laws  many  times  for  once  that 
they  have  done  the  opposite.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  legis- 
lation to  include  some  provision  or  be  addressed  to  some 
other  than  its  real  object  with  design  that  the  constitutional 
limitations  be  evaded  thereby.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  enact 
bad  or  concededly  invalid  laws,  because  they  are  momentarily 
popular,  and  "pass  the  buck"  to  the  courts. 

We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  Southern  Pacific  case. 
Twenty  years  ago  and  less  it  was  good  politics  to  smash  the 
Southern  Pacific.  It  has  been  smashed  judicially  in  obedience 
to  the  law  enacted  by  Congress — at  least  we  must  accept  that 
as  the  law — and  now  we  have  to  hear  tlie  lamentations  of  the 
political  sons  of  the  smashers  damning  the  Supreme  Court 
for  it.  Why  do  they  lament  when  it  is  coming  to  pass  as 
they   wished  ?  -  Yours  very  truly, 

George  F.  Longsdorf. 


How  Long  Delays  After  Widowhood  and   Divorce  Affect  the 
Birth  Rate. 

tTranslalcd    for    the   Argonaut,    from    Lc   Jviirual,    Paris.) 

Statisticians,  scrupulously  fussy  people  but  exact,  call 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  census  of  our  popula- 
tion shows  that  the  number  of  French  people  is  growing 
less  each  day.  After  a  brief  flourishing  period,  born  of 
emotion,  of  surprise  and  joy  in  finding  ourselves  intact 
in  spite  of  the  many  perils  gone  through,  here  we  are 
again,  as  before  the  war,  bound  by  a  restricted  liirth 
rate,  w^hile  Germany  sees  her  population  replenish  it- 
self with  more  rapidity  than  ever,  in  keeping  with  the 
course,  for  an  instant  suspended,  of  her  upward  move- 
ment. 

We  have  advocated  various  measures,  of  which  the 
most  decorative,  if  not  the  most  effective,  w'as  the  crea- 
tion of  a  beautiful  medal,  solemnly  offered  by  public 
munificence  to  the  mother  of  eight  children:  the  per- 
fect idea  of  a  natural  gift.  It  does  not  seem,  however, 
if  we  believe  recent  statistics,  that  ambition  to  dis- 
play a  silver  medal  on  their  breasts  has  encouraged 
many  ladies  to  impose  upon  themselves  supplementary 
maternal  cares.  Evidently  this  fashion  of  the  treat- 
ment of  sterility  by  numismatics  has  gone  out  of  vogue. 


Communism  and  capitalism  won't  mix,  either  at 
Genoa,  the  Hague,  or  Moscow.  If  Lloyd  George  were 
a  better  economist  he  would  know  that.  Hughes, 
Hoover,  and  Harding  know  it,  and  are  making  no 
eifort  at  such  a  mistake,  either  at  Washington  or  in 
Europe.  Their  stand  on  the  Russian  business  has 
saved  the  United  States  from  descending  to  the  ridicu- 
lous.   

The  foremost  thought  in  the  Constitution  is  the 
right  to  freedom  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Men 
must  be  free  to  live  and  to  achieve.  Liberty  is  gone 
in  America  when  any  man  is  denied  by  anybody  the 
right  to  work  and  live  by  that  work.  It  does  not 
matter  who  denies.  A  free  American  has  the  right  to 
labor  without  any  other's  leave.  It  would  be  no  less  an 
abridgment  to  deny  men  the  right  to  bargain  collectively. 
Governments  cannot  tolerate  any  class  or  grouped 
domination  through  force.  It  will  be  a  sorry  day  when 
group  domination  is  reflected  in  our  laws.  Govern- 
ment, and  the  laws  which  government  is  charged  with 
enforcing,  must  be  for  all  the  people,  ever  aiming  at 
the  common  good. — President  Warren  G.  Harding,  in 
his  Independence  Day  address  at  Marion,  O. 

Arthur  E.  Stillwell,  president  of  several  railroads, 
says  the  spirits  told  him  where  to  build  his  lines  and 
terminals.  If  that  is  the  general  practice  it  may  ex- 
plain why  it  takes  a  box-car  twenty-one  days  to  creep 
across  the  city  of  Toledo. 


On   the   condition  of  the  motion  pictures  the  New 
York  Times  savs:    "No  censorship  and  no  uplift  board 


An  Appreciation. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  June  28,  1922. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Funk,  Vice  Pres.,  The  Literary  Digest, 
354-360   Fourth  Ave.,   New  York,  N.  Y. 

My  Dear  Sir: — My  subscription  for  both  the  Literary 
Digest  and  Argojiaut  was  placed  through  the  W.  K.  Stewart 
Co.,  and  they  understand  that  the  subscription  to  both  papers 
is  to  be  continued  as  I  look  upon  them  as  the  best  weeklies 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  can  not  imagine  my  subscription  to 
either  ever  being  discontinued. 

From  my  point  of  view,  Mr.  Holman  is  a  bit  radical  in 
his  political  views,  and  yet,  his  editorials  are  so  brilliant 
and  entertaining  that  it  is  easy  to  forget  the  things  in  which 
you   do    not    agree    with   him. 

I  know  the  Pacific  Coast  well  enough  to  know  that  he  is 
doing  a  wonderful  and  courageous  work  in  his  criticisms  on 
the  management  of  the  University  of  California. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interesting  letter  and  assuring  you 
that  I  have  no  idea  of  discontinuing  my  subscription  to  the 
Literary  Digest,  believe  me  to  be. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  J.  S.  Holt. 
• 

National  Modesty. 

San  Francisco,  June  20,  1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  Don't  let  us  repeat  continually  that 
we  are  the  most  wittj',  most  intelligent,  and  the  foremost 
people  in  the  world.  This  affirmation,  coming  from  ourselves, 
has  no  value.  It  is  simply  a  manifestation  of  pride,  one  of 
the  many  forms  under  which  self-conceit  presents  itself ;  it  is 
besides,  so  assure  us  the  philosophers,  one  of  the  symbols  of 
the  self-preservation  extinct.  Vanity  is  one  of  its  expressions 
and  is  manifested  in  divers  ways  having  for  object  to  con- 
ceive a  very  high  opinion  of  oneself;  but  in  reality  does  it 
suffice  that  we  should  continually  repeat  that  we  are  the  first 
nation  in  the  world,  to  make  the  assertion  a  fact  and  a  truth, 
besides  endeavoring  to  get  others  to  admit  and  believe  it  ? 
Not  alone,  is  it  not  so,  but  we  should  perhaps  even  contem- 
plate such  a  claim  as  a  decided  proof  of  barbarity.  It  is  in- 
deed easy  to  establish  that  all  barbarians,  all  savage  and  primi- 
tive peoples,  as  also  those  of  recent  development,  have  been, 
or  are,  characterized  by  an  overflow  of  juvenile  vanity.  With- 
out taking  from  the  Bible  the  hypertrophy  of  the  impudent 
and  rude  haughtiness  which  characterized  the  smallest  and 
lowest  selected  people  of  Jahveh,  we  are  aware  that  the 
Aryans  named  themselves  "The  Pure,"  "The  Noble" ;  all  the 
foreigners  were  "The  Dasyous,"  that  is  to  say :  brigands ! 

The  barbarians  that  populated  Japan  at  the  prehistoric 
period  and  who  to  this  day  inhabit  the  northern  part  of  the 
island  of  Yeso,  name  themselves  "Ainos."  "The  Men,"  as  they 
consider  themselves  preeminently  the  only  ones  w-orthy  of  that 
name.  D'.Arbois  de  Jubainville  tells  us  that  in  the  time  of 
the  Gauls,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Bourges  named 
themselves  "The  Bituriges,"  that  is  to  say:  ".Always  Kings." 
The  same  author  states  further  that  "Teutoni"  signifies 
simply :  "The  Kings."  We  can  thereby  see  that  "Deutschland 
ueber  .Alles"  comes  to  us  from  afar.  Truly  there  is  no  people 
or  tribe,  even  of  the  lowest  level,  which  does  not  consider 
itself  superior  to  the  rest  of  humanity.  The  Hottentots,  name 
given  them  by  the  Europeans,  name  themselves  "Koi-Koin," 
which  means  in  their  language  "Men  of  Men." 

Peoples  are  like  children.  Each  of  them  considers  itself 
the  centre  of  the  world !  The  Peruvians  had  named  their 
capital  "Cuzco,"  "The  Umbilicus  of  the  svorld."  which  is  the 
sense  of  the  word  "Cozeco"  in  the  Quechua  language.  The 
Chinese  name  their  country  "The  Middle  Empire."  Primi- 
tive, and  even  civilized  people,  show  the  same  tendency,  the 
propensity  of  self-conceit.  J.  V.  A. 

Translated  from  the  French.  No  doubt  addressed  to  whom- 
soever it  may  concern. 

The  recent  disorders  in  Ireland  have  not  materially 
affected  the  vital  statistics  of  that  country.  In  1920 
the  death  rate  was  the  lowest  ever  recorded,  and  the 
marriage  rate  the  highest  since  1864.  There  was  also 
an  increase  in  the  birth  rate.  Of  the  deaths,  eighty- 
five  were  of  persons  of  100  years  old  and  over,  and 
415  of  persons  ninety-five  years  old  and  upwards. 


What  concerns  us  now  is  that  the  marriage  code,  in- 
stead of  favoring  marriage,  hinders  it  . 

Divorce,  cruel  remedy  of  unhappy  situations,  figures 
in  our  laws  concurrently  w'ith  the  physical  separation 
(legal  separation)  which  is  a  sort  of  matrimonial  celi- 
bacy. The  legislator  of  1884-1886  was  forced  to  recon- 
cile two  very  different  attitudes  of  mind.  One  idea 
was  to  grant  absolute  divorce,  once  the  physical  sepa- 
ration was  established;  the  other  ,that  of  the  partisans 
of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  who  wished  to  main- 
tain the  term  imposed  for  physical  (legal)  separation. 
However,  a  compromise  was  adopted  as  follow's:  The 
physical  separation  term  was  retained;  at  the  same 
time  it  was  made  lawful  for  either  of  the  separated 
couple  to  demand  an  absolute  divorce  after  a  period  of 
three  years.  A  certain  term  of  probation  was  thus  in- 
flicted upon  the  separated  couple,  to  provide  for  a  pos- 
sible reconciliation. 

The  argument  is  strong.  But  is  it  necessary  to  main- 
tain, during  so  long  a  period  as  three  years,  in  view  of 
a  problematical  reconciliation,  this  odd  state,  which, 
without  their  being  either  married  or  divorced,  leaves 
the  separated  couple  without  a  home,  although  still 
bound  to  the  conjugal  tie?  What  interest  can  society 
have  in  the  prolongation  of  so  dangerous  a  situation, 
full  of  perils  for  each? 

Such  delay  is  excessive,  above  all  in  a  country  justi- 
fiably disturbed  over  the  diminution  of  its  birth  rate, 
and  which  should  facilitate  as  much  as  possible  con- 
ditions tending  to  marriage.  It  is  therefore  proposed 
to  the  Senate  to  shorten  by  one  year  this  term  of  pro- 
bation. When  tw'o  years  have  passed  away  without 
having  brought  the  reconciliation  hoped  for,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  it  will  ever  be  aft'ected.  Further, 
nothing  .can  prevent  divorced  couples  from  becoming 
reconciled  and  remarrying,  yet  there  are  examples 
where,  according  to  the  code,  these  reconciliations 
would  be  legally  hindered.  However,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  all  the  marriage  code  article  by  article  for  recon- 
sideration, for  it  is  in  many  respects  paradoxical  and 
reminds  one  of  the  famous  saying:  "Marry,  and  you 
will  do  well;  do  not  marry  and  you  will  do  better!" 
What  advice  from  a  legislator ! 


Mycenean  art  flourished  in  Greece  about  1100  B.  C. 


As  regards  the  delay  in  case  of  w-idowhood.  We 
know  that  the  widow  as  well  as  the  divorced  woman 
must  wait  ten  months  before  marrying  again.  The 
reason  for  this  restriction,  which  comes  down  to  us 
from  Roman  law,  is  excellent.  It  is  wished  by  this,  to 
put  it  frankly,  to  determine  the  matter  of  paternity. 
That  is  to  say,  that  if  the  woman  were  to  remarry 
too  soon  and  become  a  mother,  there  would  be  a 
question  as  to  the  father  of  the  child. 

It  is  not  so  long  since  the  period  of  delay  in  this 
respect  as  to  divorced  women  was  in  certain  cases 
twenty  months  instead  of  ten.  We  have  had  the  lionor 
to  advocate,  since  1901,  a  reform  which  has  been 
realized,  and  the  situation  concerning  divorce  has  been 
modified.  The  question  of  delay  has  therefore  lost  a 
little  of  its  importance  as  to  the  divorced  woman.  It 
is  still  the  same  for  widows.  But  why,  when  it  is  de- 
termined that  there  is  no  possibility  as  to  the  question 
of  paternity  entering  into  the  case,  uphold  a  useless 
law  and  one  which  hinders  marriages?  When  a 
woman,  divorced  or  widowed,  becomes  a  mother 
shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  her  marriage,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  paternity  of  her  child ;  then 
why  impose  a  delay  of  ten  months  before  remarriage; 
which  is  not  justifiable  in  such  a  case? 


Also,  when  a  divorced  couple  wish  to  remarry,  as  has 
happened,  why  impose  a  delay  for  any  reason  what- 
ever? Why  not  permit  the  woman  to  make  applica- 
tion to  the  courts,  submitting  the  circumstances  in  due 
form,  and.  if  the  judge  is  satisfied  after  considering 
all  the  findings  in  the  case  that  there  can  be  no  con- 
fusion as  to  paternity,  shorten  the  term  of  delav  before 
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remarriage,  there  being  no  justification  in  fact  for  the 
full  term  in  the  law? 

These  are  the  considerations  which  have  caused  us, 
from  October  17.  1919,  to  propose  a  law  as  follows: 
'The  delay  of  widowhood  imposed  by  Articles  228  and 
296  of  the'  Civil  Code  shall  end  in  the  case  of  the  birth 
of  a  child.  The  judge  shall  have  the  right  to  shorten 
the  delay  when  it  is  determined  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility that  the  woman  will  become  a  mother  of  which 
the  separated  husband  is  the  father,  or  when  divorced 
couples  wish  to  remarry." 

Are  we  willing  to  make  a  change?  Perhaps.  We 
would  nevertheless  remark  to  those  who  would  re- 
proach us  that  we  would  limit  ourselves  in  this  respect 
to  the  Swiss  Civil  Code,  promulgated  in  1908".  Italy 
and  Roumania,  without  going  as  far  as  that,  are  en- 
gaged in  the  same  task,  desiring  above  all  to  favor 
marriages.  Only  France,  so  greatly  affected  by  de- 
creasing population,  has  done  nothing  in  this  respect. 
We  may  have  at  least  the  disposition  to  see  the  dangers 
and  apply  ourselves  seriously  to  the  remedies. 

Louis  Martin, 
Senator  from  the  Var. 

VOICES  FROM  THE  PRESS. 


LEWIS'S  INFLAMING  CHARGE. 
(New    York    Tribune.) 

The  charge  of  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  that  "sinister  influences  have  for  some 
time  been  at  work  among  our  membership  (the  miners'  union) 
to  incite  and  inflame  the  spirit  of  violence"  requires  explana- 
tion. Taken  with  the  rest  of  Mr.  Lewis's  statement  it  is 
obviously  meant  to  give  the  impression  that  agciits-provoca- 
teurs  ofthe  owners  were  responsible  for  the  lUinois  slaughter. 

This  loose  claim  will  be  appealing  to  his  supporters  and  will 
doubtless  do  little  to  quench  the  ^ames  of  hatred  now 
aroused.  What  proof  has  Mr.  Lewis?  If  he  has  knowledge 
of  such  agents  provoking  the  Illinois  massacre  it  is  his  duty 
to  inform  the  public  in  full,  instead  of  uttering  inflammatory 
generalities  that  not  only  contribute  nothing  to  a  solution  but 
mislead  his  followers. 

But,  even  supposing  that  Mr.  Lewis  could  furnish  such  proof, 
would  this  in  any  way  justify  the  assault  on  the  mine  and  the 
atrocities  that  followed?  What  if  the  mine  workers  were  but 
"scabs"  and  the  mine  guards  were,  as  The  Call  describes  them. 
merely  "thugs"  and  "dirty  creatures"?  Is  this  a  justification 
for  murdering  them?  What  if  the  mine  guards,  when  they 
saw  the  mob  approaching,  prepared  to  resist  ?  Was  this  a 
cause  for  subjecting  them  to  unbelievable  atrocities? 

The  facts  are  becoming  clear,  despite  the  smoke  screen 
being  thrown  out  by  the  advocates  of  murder  in  place  of  law. 
These  are  that  the  striking  miners  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  and  proceeded  to  murder  the  hated  mine  guards 
and  strike-breakers.  In  so  doing  they  apparently  had  the 
sympathy  of  most  of  their  striking  brethren. 

There  is  no  surer  way  to  injure  a  cause.  Whatever  their 
grievance,  strikers  are  not  justified  in  a  resort  to  barljarous 
slaughter  to  settle  it.  They  have  written  a  bloody  chapter 
in  the  history  of  unionism,  which  can  not  but  prejudice  the 
public  against  their  methods.  The  right  to  strike  does  not 
imply  the  right  to  murder  strike-breakers. 


PHILIPPINE  INDEPENDENCE. 
(New   York  Times.) 

The  Philippine  parliamentary  mission  could  not  have  been 
surprised  to  hear  from  President  Harding  that  "the  time  is 
not  yet  for  independence."  A  month  ago  Secretary  Weeks 
said,  in  a  statement  made  to  prepare  the  delegates  for  the 
inevitable,  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  granting  immediate 
independence  to  the  Filipinos.  "The  President  is  not,"  he 
added.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Weeks  cabled  to  Governor 
General   Wood : 

"The  President  and  I  greatly  appreciate  your  useful  work, 
and  both  feel  that  you  ought  to  remain  until  December.  Our 
preference  is  to  have  you  serve  indefinitely." 

Leonard  Wood  was  sent  to  Manila  to  correct  some  disturb- 
ing mistakes  of  native  government,  to  restore  the  standards  of 
the  former  American  supervision  that  had  done  so  much  for 
the  islands,  and  to  put  their  finances  on  a  stable  basis.  Be- 
fore General  Wood  accepted  the  appointment  of  Governor 
General  he  made  a  tour  of  the  Phillipines  with  Cameron  Forbes 
to  study  conditions,  and  their  report  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  no  hope  was  held  out  to  the  politicians  who  were  demand- 
ing independence.  Nevertheless,  it  was  decided  to  send  a 
mission  to  the  LTnited  States.  In  nis  remarks  to  Manuel 
Quezon  and  his  associates  President  Harding  said: 

"It  is  fair  to  assume  that  our  only  difference  of  opinion 
relates  to  the  time  for  independence.  You  crave  it  now.  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  final  de- 
cision. ...  We  have  a  high  respect  for  your  majority,  but 
no  less  obligations  to  your  minority,  and  we  can  not  be  unmind- 
ful of  that  world  responsibility  wherein  your  fortunes  are 
involved  with  ours." 

When  President  Harding's  Governor  General,  an  adminis- 
trator of  world-wide  reputation,  advises  against  independence 
at  this  time,  he  should  not  be  overruled  unless  it  is  shown 
that  the  natives  have  made  good  use  of  the  large  measure  of 
control  allowed  them  under  the  Jones  act.  For  eight  years  an 
opportunity  was  given  them  to  qualify  for  independence,  but 
they  have  fallen  short  of  -the  example  set  them  by  their  in- 
structors in  government.  In  education  and  public  works  they 
have  fallen  back,  and  their  management  of  public  finance  has 
not  been  distinguished,  to  put  it  mildly. 


A  VICIOUS  AMENDMENT. 
(Santa  Paula  Chronicle.) 
The  proposed  Water  and  Power  Act  has  been  characterized 
ns  a  vicious  measure  by  the  great  majority  of  organizations 
speaking  for  the  engineering  and  development  interests  of 
California.  Reading  it  affirms  this  judgment,  the  act  being  so 
drafted  that  its  passage  would  mean  government  trespassin" 
on  the  domain  of  business  bevond  the  limit  of  American 
patience.  

RUSSIA. 
(New   York   Mail.) 

There  are  three  ways  of  treating  Russia.  The  first  is  the 
French  way.  The  second  is  the  British  way.  And  the  third 
is  the  American  way.  The  manifesto  issued  by  Prime  Minis- 
ter Poincare  shows  that  the  American  idea  is  winning. 

France  '.ried  to  interfere  in  Russia  by  force  of  arms.  Be- 
hind Kolchak.  Wrangel.  and  other  adventurers  the  nand  of 
France  was  plainly  seen.  That  was  wrong.  It  was  the  same 
mistake  "hat  Europe  made  when  she  attacked  the  French 
re\  ohiti'  .1. 

Bni:ii-    hopes  to  trade  with  Russia.     That,   again,  will  prove 


to  be  an  error  of  judgment,  as  even  Sweden  realizes.  Unless 
Russia  accepts  the  rule  of  trade,  there  is  no  trade  to  be  done. 
It  is  like  trying  to  play  baseball  without  bases.  The  history 
of  trade  is  strewn  with  losses  incurred  by  commerce  in 
countries  where  the  rules  are  treated  as  scraps  of  paper. 

American  policy  toward  Russia  is  neither  French  nor 
British.  It  uses  neither  a  futile  war  nor  a  futile  trade.  It 
aims  at  neither  political  power  nor  personal  profit.  It  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  Russia  is  a  sick  man.  He  can  not 
fight.  He  can  not  attend  to  business.  But  he  can  be  helped. 
What   the   United    States   offers   Russia    is   therefore   first   aid. 

Poincare's  letter  accepts  at  least  our  diagnosis.  Nothing 
that  he  says  suggests  further  war  in  Russia.  And  despite 
Lloyd  George,  neither  can  Russia  expect  credits.  People  will 
not  lend  money  to  a  delirious  debtor. 

Russia  has  to  learn  that  in  sanity  alone  lies  her  salvation. 
If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.  You  can  not 
have  both  Bolshevism  and  bread.  You  must  choose  between 
them.  

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Sympathy. 

There    should   be   no    despair    for   you 

While  nightly  stars  are  burning. 
While  evening  pours  its  silent  de-.., 

And  sunshine  gilds  the  morning. 
There  should  be  no  despair — though  tears 

May  flow  down  like  a  river : 
Are  not  the  best  beloved   of  years 

Around  your  heart  for  ever  ? 

They  weep,  you  weep,  it  must  be  so  ; 

Winds  sigh   as  you  are  sighing. 
And  winter   sheds  its  grief  in  snow 

Where  Autumn's  leaves  are  lying: 
Yet,   these  revive,  and  from  their  fate 

Your  fate  can  not  be  parted : 
Then,   journey  on,   if  not  elate, 

Still    never   broken-hearted!     — Emily   Bronte. 

Ode  to  a  Nightingale. 

My   heart   aches,    and    a   drowsy   numbness   pains 

My   sense,   as  though   of   hemlock   I   had   drunk. 
Or   emptied   some   dull   opiate   to   the   drains 

One   minute    past,    and    Lethe-wards    had    sunk : 
'Tis    not   through    envy   of  thy   happy   lot. 
But  being  too  happy  in  thine  happiness — 
That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees. 
In    some    melodious    plot 
Of  beechen   green,   and  shadows  numberless, 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 

O   for  a  draught  of  vintage  !  that  hath  been 
Cool'd  a  long  age  in   the   deep-delved   earth. 

Tasting  of   Flora   and  the  country  green. 

Dance,    and    Provengal   song,   and   sunburnt  mirth  ! 

0  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full   of  the  true,   the   blushful   hippocrene. 

With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim. 
And  purple-stained  mouth  ; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim  : 

Fade    far   away,    dissolve,    and   quite    forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known. 
The  weariness,  the   fever,   and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan  ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad.  last  grey  hairs, 

Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs; 
Where  Beauty  can  not  keep  her  lustrous  eyes. 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  tomorrow. 

Away  !   away  !   for  I  will  fly  to  thee. 

Not  charioted  by   Bacchus  and  his  pards. 
But  on  the  viewless  wings  of   Poesy, 

Though   the   dull   brain   perplexes   and   retards : 
Already  with  thee  !  tender  is  the  night. 

And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throne, 
Cluster'd   around  by   all   her  starry   Fays ; 
But  here  there  is  no   light, 
Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy  ways. 

1  can  not  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon   the  boughs, 
But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 

Wherewith  the   seasonable  month   endows 
The  grass,   the  thicket,   and  the   fruit-tree  wild; 
White   hawthorn,    and   the   pastoral   eglantine; 
Fast-fading  violets  cover'd  up  in  leaves; 
And  mid-May's  eldest  child 
The    coming   musk-rose,    full    of    dewy    wine, 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 

Darkling  I  listen ;   and.   for  many  a  time 

I    have  been  half   in   love   with   easeful   Death. 
Call'd  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme. 

To   take  into   the   air  my  quiet  breath  ; 
Now  more   than   ever  seems   it   rich   to   die. 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain. 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy  ! 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain — 
To   thy   high    requiem   become   a   sod. 

Thou  wast   not  born   for   death,   immortal  Bird! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down  ; 
The   voice    I    hear   this   passing   night   was   heard 

In   ancient   days   by   emperor  and   clown: 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 

She  stood   in   tears  amid  the   alien   corn  ; 

The   same   that   oft-times   hath 

Charm'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 

Of   perilous   seas,   in   faery  lands   forlorn. 

Forlorn  !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self! 
Adieu  !  the   fancy  can  not  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu !    adieu  I    thy   plaintive    anthem    fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream. 
Up  the  hill-side  ;   and  now   'tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley-glades : 
Was  it  a  vision,    or   a  waking  dream? 
Fled  is  that  music: — do  I  wake  or  sleep? 

— John    Keats. 
^»^    

A  writer  in"  Colliers  Weekly  estimates  that  we  have 
in  this  country  one  retail  store  for  every  twenty-two 
families.  That  is  expensive,  hut  it  has  its  conveniences. 
For  one,  it  tends  to  make  the  storekeeper  very  polite 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Washington,  D.  C,  boasts  a  nine-year-old  musical 
prodigy  in  Katherine  R.  Gochnauer,  who  recently 
played  "II  Trovatore"  for  a  gathering  of  the  League 
of  American  Pen  Women. 

J.  D.  Beresford,  the  well-known  English  novelist, 
has  become  a  serious  investigator  of  psychic  phe- 
nomena. He  has  made  some  notable  contributions  to 
the  popular  literature  of  the  subject. 

Mile.  Marthe  Regnier  is  regarded  bv  critics  as  the 
most  promising  young  actress  in  France.  Though  she 
is  acknowledged  the  stage  queen  of  Paris,  Miss 
Regnier's  prestige  is  due  to  genius  rather  than  marked 
beauty. 

The  Hon.  Adolfo  de  la  Huerta,  Mexican  minister  of 
finance,  is  in  New  York  conferring  with  a  committee 
of  American  and  European  bankers  on  problems  con- 
nected with  Mexico's  foreign  debts  and  the  interests  of 
foreigners  in  railroad  and  oil  properties.  The  negotia- 
tion was  recently  reported  to  be  proceeding  hopefully. 

William  S.  Fielding,  Canadian  minister  of  finance, 
is  probably  the  most  experienced  tariff  and  taxation  au- 
thority in  North  America.  He  took  part  in  negotiating 
the  reciprocity  agreement  of  1911,  which  failed  of  rati- 
fication, and  he  continues  to  favor  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Fielding  is  a  veteran  journalist 
of  Halifax  who  has  been  in  public  life  for  forty  years. 

Mr.  Porter  J.  McCumber,  who  has  just  been  defeated 
in  the  Republican  primaries  in  North  Dakota,  would 
have  completed  twenty-four  years  of  continuous  service 
in  the  United  States  Senate  if  he  had  been  reelected. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Penrose  made  him  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  pending 
bonus  bill  as  well  as  of  the  tariff  bill.  Ex-Governor 
Lynn  J.  Frazier  is  the  successful  Republican  nominee 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Cameron  of  Edinburgh  is  the  most 
traveled  woman  of  today,  according  to  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society.  She  has  just  returned  from  a  pro- 
tracted sojourn  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  In  1910 
Mrs.  Cameron  covered  10.000  miles  in  South 
.Africa.  Later  she  continued  her  exploration  of  the 
dark  continent,  completely  circumnavigating  it  and 
penetrating  portions  thitherto  unknown  even  to  ex- 
plorers and  scientists.  During  the  war,  when  most  of 
the  world  was  closed  to  travel,  Mrs.  Cameron  spent 
much  time  in  Alaska.  During  the  past  three  years  she 
has  been  in  South  America,  Australia,  and  the  South 
Seas. 

Lord  Fermoy.  who  was  Edmund  Maurice  Burke- 
Roche  of  New  York,  and  who  will  be  remembered  as 
the  elder  of  twin  brothers,  sons  of  Mrs.  Burke-Rochc 
of  New  York,  has  at  last  accepted  his  duties  as  a  British 
peer,  but  not  entirely.  He  has  declined  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  by  virtue  of  his  Irish  title  may 
relinquish  the  honor  to  sit  in  the  Commons.  The 
former  Mr.  Burke-Roche  is  trying  for  the  seat  for  the 
Horncastle  division,  known  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  as  the  centre  of  the  sporting  world.  Lord 
Fermoy  served  under  Pershing  during  the  late  war  and 
won  many  military  honors.  He  succeeded  to  the  title 
in  1920,  but  did  not  immediately  accept  it. 

William  Francklyn  Paris,  architectural  decorator,  art 
connoisseur,  lecturer  and  writer,  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres  of  Paris. 
The  only  Americans  upon  whom  this  honor  has  pre- 
viously been  conferred  are  William  Dean  Howells, 
Edith  Wharton,  Henry  \'an  Dyke,  Owen  Wister  and 
James  M.  Beck.  j\Ir.  Paris  was  born  in  New  York  City 
about  fifty  years  ago.  Amonef  many  honors  conferred 
on  him  during  his  career  was  President  McKinley's  ap- 
pointment of  him  as  United  States  commissioner  of 
decorative  art  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900.  His 
decorations  may  be  seen  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  New 
York,  at  Princeton  and  Yale  universities,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  buildings  throughout  the  East. 
In  1917  he  was  presented  with  a  gold  medal  on  behalf 
of  the  artists  and  sculptors  of  France.  Mr.  Paris 
served  in  both  the  Spanish- American  and  the  late 
European  war.  He  is  the  author  of  "Decorative  Ele- 
ments in  Architecture." 

Miss  Lorena  Trickey,  twenty-year-old  Oregonian 
ranch  owner,  is  the  champion  all-around  woman  rider 
of  the  world.  She  has  held  the  title  for  three  years, 
but  every  year  it  is  vigorously  disputed  by  a  dozen  or  so 
young  women  wherever  rodeos  are  held  throughout  the 
West.  So  far,  however,  no  woman  has  been  able  to 
equal  Miss  Trickey  in  the  number  of  stunts  that  she  can 
do  on  horseback.  Her  last  trophy  was  awarded  her  a 
year  ago  in  Cheyenne,  where  she,,  competed  against 
riders  of  both  sexes.  Before  leaving  New  York,  where 
she  has  just  collected  the  diamond-studded  gold  and 
silver  plaque  that  proclaims  her  title.  Miss  Trickey  ap- 
plied for  a  jockey's  license  from  the  Jockey  Club,  with- 
out which  a  rider  of  racehorses  is  confined  to  "outlaw" 
tracks.  She  has  even  competed  against  the  cavalrymen 
from  Fort  D.  A.  Russell  in  Wyoming  in  the  Roman 
races,  in  which  the  rider  stands  with  feet  planted  on  the 
backs  of  two  half-tamed  horses.  She  was  the  only 
woman  to  attempt  this  race  at  Cheyenne,  "where  she 
won  the  event.  Miss  Trickey  is  very  slight  and  small 
of  stature.  She  weighs  about  ninety-eight  pounds  and 
her  slim  brown  arms  are  covered  with  scars. 
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A  MIRROR  OF  THE  CONFERENCK. 


Mark  Sullivan  Gives  Us  an  Eye-Witness  Account  of  the  Great 
Episode  at  Washington. 

If  you  wish  some  vivid  pictures  and  revealing 
analyses  of  the  Washington  Conference  you  can  hardly 
get  any  that  will  be  more  vivid  and  revealing  than 
those  contained  in  "The  Great  Adventure  at  Washing- 
ton." by  Mark  Sullivan,  Washington  correspondent 
and  political  editor  of  note.  Sullivan  has  the  gift  of 
a  priori  inference,  and  he  has  a  remarkable  power  of 
getting  scenes  before  his  readers'  eyes  accompanied  by 
clear  expositions  of  the  significance  of  what  he  makes 
them  see.  His  judgment  and  political  insight  are  worth 
much,  especially  when  applied  to  so  fateful  a  develop- 
ment as  the  Conference  for  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ments; and  his  explanations  are  of  a  sort,  not  merely 
to  throw  light  on  what  really  happened,  but  on  the 
reasons  why,  and  on  the  probability  of  similar  happen- 
ings if  the  same  elements  shall  be  involved  at  some 
future  time. 

This  is  current  history,  written  while  it  was  hot,  from 
notes  made  on  the  scene.  But  it  is  much  more — it 
comes  as  close  as  anything  human  can  to  reproducing 
the  actual  scenes  and  settings,  the  characters  and  their 
movements,  the  cues  and  responses,  as  though  the 
whole  grand  and  in  some  respects  tragic  drama  of 
humanity  trying  to  save  itself  from  itself  were  being 
again  enacted  for  our  benefit  on  a  stage  whose  curtain 
rises  for  us  whenever  we  choose  to  open  the  covers  of 
the  book.  The  dispatches  at  the  time  could  not  havt 
been  expected  to  give  us  much  more  than  speeches, 
transactions,  and  results.  That  Conference  was  a  hard 
thing  to  report,  and  the  reporters  did  well  with  it,  even 
to  Mr.  Wells,  who  has  had  little  real  reportorial  train- 
ing. Necessarily  we  have  had  to  wait  for  a  book  to 
give  us  any  deliberate  and  studied  account,  accompanied 
by  such  particular  human  views  as  this: 

I  know  that  all  the  official  documents  in  the  world  can't 
convey  as  much  essential  fact  to  the  distant  and  future 
reader  as  did  the  look  on  Lord  Eeatty's  face  to  the  historian 
who  had  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  room  when  Mr. 
Hughes,  in  that  sensational  opening  speech  of  his,  said  that 
he  would  expect  the  British  to  scrap  their  four  great  Hoods, 
and  made  equally  irreverent  mention  of  the  King  George  the 
h'ifth.  That  was  truly  history  in  the  making,  and  Beatty's 
look  was  the  stuff  of  which  real  history  is  made — ^when  the 
historians  can  get  it,  which  they  usually  can't.  The  future 
historian  may  or  may  not  identify  that  particular  moment  as 
the  exact  point  where  two  great  nations  changed  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other  and  the  relation  of  each  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  ;  at  the  exact  moment  when  Great  Britain  ceased — and 
knew  she  ceased — to  have  the  exclusive  franchise  for  laying 
down  the  law  about  navies  and  sea-power  and  control  of  the 
sea  altogether.  Also  I  may  or  may  not  be  right  in  saying 
that  this  particular  moment  had  this  particular  significance. 
All  this,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  broad  effects  of  Hughes' 
speech  on  the  history  of  the  world,  is  discussed  in  Chapter 
XI.  The  point  I  am  making  now  is  that  no  future  historian, 
who  must  depend  upon  digging  into  the  official  documents 
and  examining  tne  coded  cables  that  raced  across  the  At- 
lantic, will  ever  find  anything  as  vivid  as  that  look  on  Lord 
Beatty's  face.  Lord  Beatty  is  the  head  of  the  British  navy — 
and  the  British  navy  was  being  treated  impiously.  Lord 
Beatty  is  the  custodian  in  his  generation  of  a  tradition  that 
has  lasted  for  over  a  hundred  years,  and  that  tradition  was 
being  menaced. 

However,  the  more  complete  picture  of  all  this  is  in  Chapter 
I,  which  pictures  that  dramatic  opening  session  in  full.  The 
point  I  am  making  now  is  merely  that  the  vividness  of  scenes 
like  this  is  the  advantage  that  the  contemporary  historian — 
even  though  a  hurried  journalist,  with  no  pretense  to  ex- 
haustiveness  or  authoritativeness,  or  even  to  absolute  ac- 
curacy— has  over  the  formal  historian  who  must  depend  on 
documents. 

It  was,  in  fact,  without  any  exaggeration,  a  historic  mo- 
ment. What  it  was  could  not  be  more  compactly  expressed 
than  in  the  words  (the,  let  us  say,  extreme  modernness  of 
them  need  make  them  no  less  useful  for  the  vivid  recording  of 
history) — the  words  of  the  American  reporter  who  took  one 
startled  glance  at  Hughes  and  then  exclaimed  in  a  piercing 
whisper  to  his  neighbor,  "Great  balls  of  fire,  the  man's  telling 
the   British   navy  where  it  gets   off^ !" 

Just  how  much  Hughes'  words,  and  the  results  of  the  Con- 
ference altogether,  may  mean  in  the  history  of  sea-power  is 
matter  for  more  careful  statement  elsewhere. 

The  delegates,  overwhelmed  by  the  startling  de- 
mands— call  them  suggestions  if  you  will,  they 
amounted  to  demands  in  the  light  of  the  world's  neces- 
sities— of  Secretary  Hughes,  handed  this  diplomatic 
porcupine  around  the  table  pretty  gingerly,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  account  of  that  strange  and  strained 
scene  Sullivan  gives  us  this  intimate  portrait  of  the 
man  one  would  think  hardest  to  portray  of  all  those  that 
were  there: 

Tokugawa  is  a  prince,  and  the  eighteenth  descendant  in  the 
line  of  the  Shoguns ;  but  he  is  also  a  most  smiling,  open 
faced  person  whose  beaming,  humorous  good-nature  gives 
denial  to  the  assumption  that  all  Japanese  are  inscrutable. 
Tokugawa  looks  and  acts  like  a  friendly,  neighborly  grocer  in 
a  smallish  American  town,  a  grocer  who  would  find  quite  as 
much  satisfaction  in  gossiping  with  his  customers  as  in  selling 
them  sugar  or  collecting  bills  from  them.  He  spoke  a  few 
gracious  words  which,  together  with  his  manner,  gave  him  a 
place  in-  the  kindly  regard  of  the  Conference  that  grew  steadily 
till  the  day  he  left  for  Japan.  The  next  cries  were  "Italy, 
Italy."  Signor  Schanzer  spoke  more  seriously  than  the  others 
had.  Then  Belgium  spoke  briefly,  and  finally  China,  Holland, 
and  Portugal;  and  then  the  session  ended  with  a  formal 
motion   to    meet    again   three    days   later. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  these  astonishing  transactions 
that  the  man  wc  now.  for  his  exertions,  know  as  the 
Earl  of  Balfour  changed  from  a  sort  of  mathematical 
icicle,  detached  and  impersonal  and  merely  calculating, 
without  apparent  interest  or  real  motive,  into  a  warm- 
blooded creature  filled  with  fervor  for  the  welfare  of 


the  world — perhaps  because  this  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  seen  any  real  prospect  of  advancing  its  wel- 
fare. The  change  is  noted  by  our  author,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  stimulating  passages  of  his  work: 

But  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  never  again  can  it 
be  said  that  Balfour  is  a  man  who  has  never  had  any  warm 
passion  for  the  betterment  of  things  in  this  world.  To  Bal- 
four, the  Hughes  plan  was  a  thing  of  inspiration,  and  he 
reacted  to  it  with  inspiration  of  his  own.  He  looked  upon  the 
need  of  success  for  this  plan,  and  worked  to  bring  it  to  suc- 
cess, with  a  spirit  that  was  not  less  than  passionate.  In 
any  future  estimates  of  Mr.  Balfour  that  aim  to  be  complete, 
it  must  be  recorded  that  at  the  Washington  Conference  he 
had  an  experience  of  exalted  feeling  which  was  unlike  any- 
thing in  his  previous  career,  assuming  the  contemporary 
English  writers  are  to  be  taken  as  understanding  fully  the 
Balfour  of  the  past. 

And  yet,  in  so  far  as  these  hurried  notes  of  my  own,  from 
which  I  have  quoted  and  from  which  I  shall  quote  again  in 
a  moment — in  so  far  as  they  show  an  unsympathetic  coldness, 
there  was  some  justification  in  the  Balfour  of  the  moment. 
For  reasons  inherent  to  the  occasion,  he  was  laboring  under 
restraints  which  came  from  outside  himself  and  for  which 
he    had    little    liking. 

What  little  things  may  change  the  current  of  history 
can  only  be  learned  from  inside  history  itself,  for  they 
are  often  tmbelievable.  But  here  is  a  case  in  point, 
from  the  disagreeable  quarrel  between  the  French  and 
the  Italians  which  caused  riots  and  cost  several  lives 
in  Italy : 

There  is  another  explanation  of  the  episode,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  as  authoritative  as  the  one  first  published, 
but  which  at  least  has  interest  and  verisimilitude,  and  may 
be  published  here,  it  is  hoped,  without  causing  sudden  or 
unnecessary  violence  to  anybody  in  Europe.  The  explana- 
tion is  to  the  effect  that  M.  Briand,  in  entire  innocence  and 
speaking  in  French,  conceded  that  the  Italian  army  was  in 
process  of  being  reduced,  and  in  doing  so  used  a  French 
phrase  of  which  the  English  equivalent  i?  "a  state  of  de- 
composition." What  he  meant,  of  course,  was  "demobiliza- 
tion." But  the  other  word  was  the  one  that  got  into  circu- 
I  ation ;  and  somewhere  in  its  passage  through  the  French 
reporter's  mind,  or  in  the  process  of  translation  from  French 
to  English  and  thence  to  Italian,  it  was  made  to  seem,  that 
Briand  had  said  what  an  American  would  mean  by  saying  in 
a  slang  way  that  something  is   "putrid." 

This  explanation  is  offered  for  the  French  demand 
to  be  considered  entitled  to  a  greater  naval  strength 
than  the   Conference   seemed  disposed  to   accord  her, 

although  the  measure  of  her  demands  was  one  she 
could  not  have  approximated  without  crippling  herself 
seriously: 

France  was  holding  out  for  a  sentimental  prestige,  an  empty 
tradition  which  she  had  not  the  resources  to  live  up  to  in 
fact.  French  writers  often  claim  for  their  people,  as  a 
quality  in  which  they  are  superior  to  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
capacity  and  habit  of  reality,  of  looking  facts  in  the  face. 
But  the  truth  is,  in  the  Washington  Conference,  it  was  the 
British  who  showed  the  capacity  to  see  facts  clearly  and 
accept  them  calmly.  In  the  Washington  Conference,  Great 
Britain  yielded,  without  protest  or  argument,  a  tradition  in- 
finitely more  proud  than  France's.  Great  Britain  had  been 
mistress  of  the  sea,  "xmchecked  by  foe,  unshared  by  friend," 
for  practically  two  hundred  years.  But  she  faced  the  fact 
that  if  there  should  be  competition  in  building — if  competition 
were  not  stopped  by  the  Washington  Conference,  and  Jf 
America  should  go  ahead  and  build  to  the  extent  of  hei 
resources — then  America  must  supplant  her.  Great  Britain 
looked  that  situation  in  the  face,  and  made  the  greatest 
gesture  of  voluntary  renunciation  ever  made  in  history. 

The  row  over  the  submarine  disturbed  the  world, 
and  seemed  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  Allies  them- 
selves. At  one  time  it  looked  as  though  it  would 
jeopardize  the  whole  work  of  the  Conference.  It  cost 
France  much  in  sympathy,  at  least  for  the  time,  although 
her  position  is  better  understood  now  that  the  excite- 
ment has  subsided,  and  unprejudiced  observers  have 
had  time  to  take  account  of  her  peculiar  position.  It 
was  Root  who  sticceeded  in  extracting  a  solution  from 
what  looked  for  a  time  like  an  impossible  situation. 
It  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  his  genius  for  the  larger 
accommodations  of  history  could  come  to  the  rescue  in 
so   signal  a  manner  as  this : 

At  this  point  Mr.  Root  entered  the  situation.  On  several 
critical  occasions  in  the  Conference,  Mr.  Root  seemed  to  have 
the  role  he  now  adopted.  After  everybody  had  got  into  a 
snarl,  after  there  had  been  a  head-on  collision  between  an- 
tagonistic propositions,  Mr.  Root  came  in,  so  to  speak,  from 
the  side,  at  right  angles  to  the  collision,  with  a  proposal 
designed  to  achieve  much  the  same  ends,  but  so  different  in 
detail  from  the  question  at  issue  that  it  was  free  from  the 
bitterness  of  feeling  with  which  the  question,  as  it  originally 
arose,  had  become  involved.  Mr.  Root  introduced  four  reso- 
lutions which,  while  they  did  not  affect  the  quantity  of  sub- 
marines any  nation  might  have,  nevertheless  surrounded  the 
use  of  those  submarines  with  such  restrictions  that  their 
effectiveness   would   be  greatly  reduced. 

The  French  response  to  these  resolutions  was  stated  by 
Admiral  de  Bon.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  since  the  Root 
resolutions  were  of  "a  very  special  nature,"  it  therefore 
seemed  to  Admiral  de  Bon  "that  the  most  practical  solution 
would  be  to  refer  the  consideration  of  the  text  submitted 
by  Mr.  Root  to  a  committee  of  jurists,  which  would  advise 
us  as  to  its  opinion  in  regard  to  the  wording  to  be  adopted." 

But  Mr.  Root  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  such  dilatory 
disposal  of  his  resolutions.  No  committee  of  jurists  for  him. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Mr.  Root  made  one  of  the  best 
speeches  of  the  Conference. 

Root  backed  these  resolutions  with  a  speech  in  which 
he  said  he  was  approaching  the  end  of  his  life  and 
would  like  to  see  before  he  died  some  results  of  his 
plan,  intimating  that  if  it  ever  got  into  the  hands  of 
a  committee  of  jurists  there  would  be  .small  chance  of 
his  living  long  enough  to  see  it  emerge.  He  made  a 
ripping  speech,  which  Sullivan  reports,  including  the 
statements  that  he  could  never  divest  himself  of  the 
feeling  that  the  man  who  sank  the  Lusitania  was  a 
pirate,  and  tliat  he  wanted  such  acts  in  the  futiu^e  recog- 
nized and  dealt  with  as  piracy.  In  that  way  he  dis 
armed  the  situation  of  its  explosive  possibilities.  The 
French  got  their  way,  and  the  British  received  some 
measure  of  protection,  provided  the  spirit  of  the  Root 
resolutions  are  adhered  to  or  enforced. 


One  little  thing  that  peeved  the  French  and  might 
have  led  to  momentous  consequences  was  as  purely  an 
accident  as  many  a  hostess  make'^  when  she  seats  some 
guest  at  the  wrong  part  of  the  table.  It  seems  strange 
that  such  a  thing  could  have  any  consequences  at  all, 
but  trifles  may  take  on  tremendous  importance  when 
the  air  is  charged  with  lightning.  This  passage  will 
explain  much  in  diplomacy,  past  and  present: 

But  it  so  happened  that  the  tables  were  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  rectangle,  and  that  the  number  of  seats  at  the  top 
end  of  the  rectangle  was  just  seven.  This  being  the  case,  it 
resulted  that  all  the  seats  at  the  top  table  were  taken  up  by 
the  delegates  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
seats  of  the  French  delegates  were  just  around  the  corner 
from  the  top  table.  It  was  this  that  caused  the  lack  of 
gratification  of  the  French.  At  all  the  subsequent  plenary 
sessions  following  the  first,  in  order  to  give  the  French  one 
place  at  the  top  table,  all  of  the  seven  seats  were  moved  one 
seat  to  the  left.  The  result  was  that  Ambassador  Geddes,  the 
third  of  the  British  delegates,  was  moved  around  the  corner 
of  the  table  to  the  left.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary 
about  this;  but  another  result  of  the  shifting  of  seats  illus- 
trated in  a  striking  way  the  wish  of  the  Conference  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  French  dele- 
gates. At  all  of  the  subsequent  plenary  sessions,  the  pre- 
siding officer,  Mr.  Hughes,  sat.  not  at  the  middle  of  the  top 
table,  which  was  the  natural  place  for  the  presiding  officer, 
but  one  seat  to  the  left  of  the  middle. 

How  essentially  immaterial  all  this  was  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  if  the  Conference  table  had  been  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  "U,"  had  been  rounded  at  the  corners,  the 
French  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  make  objection.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  triangular  corner  of  pine  board,  not  more 
than  a  few  inches  in  dimensions,  projected  between  the 
French  delegation  and  the  American  delegation,  made  all 
the  trouble. 

Yet  the  case  for  France  could  hardly  be  more  sym- 
pathetically put  than  in  the  following: 

But  the  best  place  to  find  at  least  one  root  of  what  happened 
between  France  and  America  at  the  recent  Conference  is  at 
the    Paris   Peace    Conference. 

At  that  Conference,  France  wanted  certain  definite,  con- 
crete things,  in  the  way  of  boundaries  and  the  like,  which 
would  make  her — or  which  she  thought  would  make  her — 
secure  against  Germany  in  the  future.  Mr.  Wilson  per- 
suaded France  to  give  up  these  things.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
eager  to  initiate  the  League  of  Nations,  and  he  tried  to 
persuade  France  to  trust  her  future  to  that  institution.  France 
was  unwilling;  and  then  Wilson  promised  her  a  military 
guarantee  through  a  treaty  to  be  signed  by  America  and 
Britain.  Thereafter,  America  did  not  go  on  with  the  as- 
surances that  President  Wilson  held  out  to  the  French. 
Whether  Wilson  went  too  far  in  his  promises,  or  whether  the 
American  Senate  was  justified  in  refusing  to  ratify  those 
promises — all  that  has  been  the  subject  of  some  millions  of 
words  of  debate.  So  far  as  France  is  concerned,  it  does  not 
matter  which  is  the  answer.  Either  is  the  same  to  France. 
France  did  not  know,  or  certainly  did  not  take  account  of, 
the  fact  that  an  American  President's  undertaking  in  a  matter 
of  foreign  relations  is  not  valid  until  the  American  Senate 
has  ratified  it.  She  has  learned  it  by  now  ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time she  has  been  shocked  and  embarrassed  by  our  refusal  to 
give  either  of  the  things  that  Wilson  led  her  to  rely  on.  We 
refused  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations,  and  we  refused  to 
ratify  the  treaty  of  guarantee.  For  that  action  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  France  has  a  title  to  almost  any  degree 
of  resentment  she  may  care  to  feel  or  express,  has  a  right 
enerous  tolerance  from  us  from  almost  anything  she  may 
do  of  the  sort  we  describe  as  "acting  ugly." 

Whoever  wrote  "The  Mirrors  of  Washington"  might 
have  been  proud  of  this  little  thumbnail  sketch : 

There  is  something  about  the  configuration  of  Senator 
Lodge's  whiskers,  coupled  with  a  somnolently  and  con- 
tentedly blinking  quality  his  eyes  frequently  have  when  he 
is  in  repose,  that  makes  you  think  of  a  venerable  cat  of  the 
male  sex  who  not  only  has  just  eaten  a  plump  canary  and  is, 
for  the  moment,  engaged  in  the  delectable  digestion  thereof; 
but  also  has  the  additional  satisfaction  of  mind,  the  antici- 
patory pleasure  of  seeing  ahead  of  him  a  long  line  of  more 
canaries  especially  provided  for  his  comfort  and  delight.  In 
short,  there  are  occasions  when  Senator  Lodge  gives  you  the 
impression  of  having  weighed  the  world  and  himself,  and  the 
relation  of  the  two  to  each  other,  and  found  the  whole  quite 
edifying. 

There  is  a  masterful  handling  of  the  major  themes, 
as  one  might  well  expect  from  j\Iark  Sullivan.  Here  is 
the  explanation  of  the  four-power  treaty,  and  as  an 
explanation  it  is  not  likely  to  be  improved  upon  for 
some   time: 

The  result  was  that  when  Mr.  Balfour  came  to  America  he 
undoubtedly  came  with  the  intention  of  utilizing  his  contact 
with  Mr.  Hughes  to  cooperate  in  any  way  that  could  be  found 
to  end  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.  It  can  also  be  taken  for 
granted  that  Mr.  Hughes  held  the  termination  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  objectives 
of  American  diplomacy.  Mr.  Hughes,  obviously,  could  not 
take  the  initiative,  beyond  letting  Great  Britain  understand 
that  we  regarded  the  alliance  as  unfortunate.  It  was  for 
Great  Britain  to  take  the  initiative,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
showing  willingness  to  terminate  the  treaty,  provided  she  felt 
completeness  of  good-will  from  America  to  be  worth  abro- 
gation of  her  alliance  with  Japan.  The  public  evidence  indi- 
cates that  as  soon  as  Great  Britain  showed  willingness  to  co- 
operate toward  finding  a  way  toward  ending  the  .Anglo-Jap- 
anese .\lliance.  it  was  Mr.  Hughes  who  promptly  took  the 
initiative  in  making  a  concrete  suggestion  and  drafting  the 
treaty. 

The  four-power  treaty,  as  I  say,  was  a  device  for  termi- 
nating the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  so  as  to  satisfy  America 
without  offending  Japan.     By  that  service  it  is  to  be  judged. 

And  here  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  momentous 
matter: 

It  was  this  peaceful  passing  of  naval  dominance,  or,  to 
express  it  more  accurately,  this  turning  over  of  dominance  to, 
so  to  speak,  a  board  of  trustees,  making  it  no  longer  a  nrize 
of  selfishness  to  be  contended  for  by  jealous  nations,  Imt 
rather  a  cooperative  responsibility  to  be  administered  jointlj', 
that  made  the  Washington  Conference  "unique  in  history." 

The  panorama,  the  moving  picture,  of  this  great  epi- 
sode, one  of  the  greatest  of  these  stirring  times,  is  not 
likel)  to  be  much  belter  presented  by  any  future  his- 
torian. The  author  was  present,  and  he  makes  his 
reader  feel  that  he  is  present.  .\  hook  can  hardly  do 
more. 

The  Gre.vt  Adventure  at  Washington.  Bv  Mark 
Sullivan.    New  York :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. :  $2.50. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  Julv  1.  1922,  were  $129,400,000;  for 
corresponding  week  of  lasl  year  $121,000,000, 
an  increase  of  $8,400,000. 


Nearly  every  corporation  would  rather  do 
its  financing  by  the  sale  of  stock  than  bonds. 
Then  when  a  poor  year  comes  it  could  dis- 
continue dividend  payments  on  the  stock  and 
there  would  be  no  disastrous  results  to  the 
company,  says  John  K.  Barnes  in  the  Century 
Magazine.     On  the  other  hand,  if  it  had  sold 
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bonds  and  the  time  came  when  it  could  not 
pay  interest  on  them,  it  would  very  likely  be 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  receivers  and  the 
property  might  be  sold  at  foreclosure.  Bonds, 
however,  can  usually  be  sold  bearing  a  lower 
rate  of  return  to  the  buyer  than  has  to  be 
promised  on  stock  and  for  that  reason  most 
large  corporations  have  both  bonds  and  stock 
outstanding,  the  interest  on  the  bonds  being 
no  more  than  the  corporation  has  been  able  to 
earn  with  a  good  margin  in  bad  times  and 
good,  the  stock  being  of  sufficient  amount  to 
cover  the  risk  of  business  fluctuations.    Often- 
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times  a  preferred  stock  is  put  in  between  the 
bonds  and  the  common  stock.  It  can  gen- 
erally be  sold  for  more  than  the  common,  for 
it  has  the  first  call  on  earnings  for  dividends 
after  interest  has  been  paid  on  the  bonds. 
Frequently  the  dividend  on  it  is  made  "cumu- 
lative," and  if  it  is  not  paid  in  any  year  it 
has  to  be  made  up  in  future  years  before 
payments  can  be  made  on  the  common.  Un- 
less it  is  a  "participating"  preferred  stock  the 
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dividend  on  it  is  limited  to  a  fixed  rate  as  is 
the  interest  on  bonds. 

An  example  of  an  industrial  company  that 
has  a  well-balanced  financial  structure  is  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  When  this 
corporation  was  organized  in  1901  and  took 
over  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and  other 
companies,  Andrew  Carnegie  was  paid  in 
$303,450,000  bonds  having  a  first  call  on  the 
earnings  of  the  new  corporation.  There  is  an 
issue  of  $200,000,000  bonds  that  come  after 
these,  and  $360,281,100  of  preferred  stock  and 
$508,302,500  of  common  is  now  outstanding. 
Interest  on  the  bonds  has  been  paid  regularly 
and  large  amounts  of  both  issues  have  been 
retired  by  the  corporation  through  sinking 
funds.  The  7  per  cent,  cumulative  dividend 
has  also  been  paid  on  the  preferred  stock 
from  the  start  and  this  stock  has  sold  from 
as  low  as  $50  a  share  in  the  early  days  to 
well  above  $100  a  share  in  every  year  since 
1904.  The  common  stock,  which  sold  below 
10  in  1904  and  above  136  in  1917,  has  re- 
ceived annual  dividends  ranging  from  nothing 
up  to   16  per  cent,  during  the  war. 

In  the  railroad  field  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  presents  one  of  the  best  financial 
structures.  This  road  has  $283,716,000  of 
bonds  outstanding,  $124,173,700  of  5  per  cent, 
non-cumulative  preferred  stock  and  $224,715,- 
500  common.  When  this  road  was  reorgan- 
ized in  1895,  following  the  receivership  inci- 
dent to  the  1893  panic  (which  sent  many 
roads  into  receivers'  hands),  the  reorganiza- 
tion was  based  on  a  large  issue  of  general 
mortgage  bonds,  a  smaller  issue  of  adjustment 
mortgage  bonds,  and  on  stock.  The  interest 
on  these  adjustment  bonds  is  not  a  fixed 
charge  like  most  bond  interest,  but  is  only 
payable  if  earned.  It  has  been  paid  regularly, 
however,  is  now  "cumulative,"  and  there  is 
such  a  wide  margin  of  earnings  over  and 
above  it  that  one  now  never  thinks  of  this 
"adjustment"  feature.  The  way  in  which  the 
Atchison  management  built  up  its  large  equity 
in  property  value  back  of  its  bonds  is  an 
interesting  study  in  railroad  financial  man- 
agement. 

Railroads  in  this  country,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  country,  have  had  to 
expand  steadily.  This  has  taken  money, 
which  has  meant  new  financing — the  sale  of 
securities  to  the  public.  Atchison  did  much 
of  this  financing  by  the  sale  of  bonds  that 
could  be  converted  by  the  buyers  into  stock. 
Bonds  could  usually  be  sold  at  a  better  price 
to  the  road  than  stock  and  by  the  efficient 
expenditure  of  the  money  thus  secured  the 
earnings  of  the  roads  were  made  to  grow  so 
that  dividends  could  be  paid  on  the  stock  and 
the  advance  in  its  market  price  from  below 
$10  a  share  in  the  first  years  following  the 
reorganization  to  above  par  in  each  year  from 
1906  to  1917  made  it  profitable  for  the 
holders  of  many  of  these  bonds  to  convert 
them  into  stock.  This  has  placed  the  road's 
finances  in  the  well-balanced  shape  that  they 
are  today. 

If  the  Atchison  management  should  now 
take  advantage  of  the  present  high  earnings 
of  the  road  and  raise  the  common  dividend 
above  the  6  per  cent,  rate  that  has  been  paid 
for  the  past  twelve  years,  it  could  probably  do 
its  next  financing,  if  it  cared  to,  by  the  sale 
of  stock  direct.  The  able  management  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 
increased  the  dividend  on  that  company's 
stock  from  8  to  9  per  cent,  in  1921  when  se- 
curity prices  were  much  lower  than  they  are 
today  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  it 
possible  to  continue  financing  the  Bell  tele- 
phone system's  growth  by  the  sale  of  stock 
and  thus  keep  the  company's  finances  well 
balanced.  This  company  has  also  made  fre- 
quent use  of  convertible  bonds  and  the  higher 
dividend  rate  is  helping  to  bring  about  the 
conversion  of  such  bonds  still  outstanding. 

For  the  investor,  the  convertible  bonds  of 
strong  companies,  if  bought  at  prices  that 
give  good  returns  as  investments,  that  is,  be- 
fore advances  in  the  stocks  have  carried  the 
bonds  up  to  a  speculative  level,  offer  the  pos- 
sibility of  speculative  profits  along  with  the 
investment.  The  certainty,  or  uncertainty,  of 
such  profits  of  course  depends  upon  the  course 
of  the  corresponding  stock  in  the  market. 
Today  some  people,  believing  that  the  stock 
market  will  go  still  higher  before  the  present 
upward  swing  is  over,  are  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  convertible  bonds.  They  realize  that 
the  phenomenal  advance  of  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen points  in  practically  all  bonds  within  a 
comparatively  few  months  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  recur;  the  only  possibility  of  it  lies 
in  a  fortunate  choice  among  convertible  is- 
sues. The  writer  has  been  asked  by  readers 
of  the  Century  to  name  such  bonds  that  pos- 
sess good  investment  qualifications  yet  hold 
out  possibilities  for  advance  in  price  due  to 
their  conversion  features.  In  reply  to  these 
inquiries  he  has  been  glad  to  give  descrip- 
tions of  the  few  convertible  bonds  of  strong 
companies  that  are  available  on  an  investment 
basis,  but  without  making  any  predictions  as 
to  their  future.  It  may  interest  other  readers 
to  call  attention  here  to  the  two  most  in- 
teresting issues  in  this  list. 

They  are  the  New  York  Central  convertible 


debenture  6s  due  1935  and  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  convertible  5s  due  1946.  The  New 
York  Central  bonds  were  issued  in  1915  in 
connection  with  the  consolidation  of  the  New 
York  Central  system  and  the  adoption  of  a 
new  financial  plan.  For  years  the  Central  had 
been  financing  its  requirements  by  the  sale  of 
short-term  notes  at  the  expense  of  frequent 
commissions  to  the  bankers.  Under  the  new 
plan  worked  out  in  conjunction  with  J.  P. 
Morgan  S:  Co.  it  issued  some  consolidated 
mortgage  bonds,  some  refunding  and  improve- 
ment mortgage  bonds  and  these  convertible 
debenture  bonds.  A  "debenture"  is  simply  a 
promise  to  pay  without  any  mortgaged  se- 
curity back  of  it.  With  $100,000,000  of  these 
6  per  cent,  bonds  outstanding  which  can  be 
converted  any  time  prior  to  May  1,  1925,  into 
stock  at  $105  a  share,  the  present  improve- 
ment in  earnings  creates  an  interesting  situa- 
tion. Earnings  are  sufficient  to  make  pos- 
sible the  payment  of  more  than  the  present 
5  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  stock.  It  would 
place  New  York  Central's  finances  in  a  much 
better  balance  to  have  these  bonds  exchanged 
for  stock.  It  now  has  $"36,000,000  of  bonds 
outstanding,  including  this  issue,  and  only 
$250,000,000  of  stock. 

In  1914  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 
faced  a  crisis  in  its  history.  It  had  followed 
the  plan  of  financing  with  notes  and  it  was 
faced  with  an  early  maturity  that  might  spell 
receivership.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  came  to  its 
assistance  and  with  the  National  City  Bank 
took  an  issue  of  $33,000,000  five-year  5  per 
cent,  notes  making  the  railway  company  agree 
to  spend  $17,000,000  from  net  earnings  for 
capital  expenditures  during  the  next  five  years 
before  it  paid  any  dividends  on  its  stock.  In 
two  years  the  credit  of  the  road  had  so  im- 
proved under  this  plan  that  the  same  bankers 
underwrote  an  issue  of  $40,180,000  thirty- 
year  5  per  cent,  convertible  bonds  and  the 
notes  were  called  for  retirement  at  101.  This 
removed  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  from  the  pre- 
carious position  of  a  note-seller.  These  con- 
vertible bonds  are  secured  by  pledge  of  $45.- 
920,000  of  the  road's  first  lien  and  improve- 
ment bonds  the  last  mortgage  on  the  property. 
They  are  convertible  into  common  stock  at 
$80  a  share  to  April  1,  1923,  at  $90  a  share 
from  then  to  April  1,  1926,  and  at  $100  a 
share  for  the  next  ten  years.  This  gives  each 
$1000  bond,  at  present,  a  call  on  twelve  and  a 
half  shares  of  stock.  Earnings  of-  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  would  also  justify  an  increase 
in  the  dividend  rate  and  conversion  of  the 
bonds  would  strengthen  its  financial  structure, 
which  now  stands  $186,251,000  bonds  and 
$63,795,800  stock. 


The  stock  market  during  the  past  two  weeks 
has  suffered  its  first  sharp  break  in  nearly 
ten  months,  and  this  has  been  followed  by  a 
so  far  moderate  rally.  This  reaction  was  un- 
doubtedly due  chiefly  to  the  market's  weak- 
ened technical  position  after  its  prolonged  ad- 
vance, although  there  has  been  much  talk  of 
various  apparently  unfavorable  news  develop- 
ments, and  this  has  doubtless  had  its  effect. 

The  present  failure  of  the  Conference  of 
International  Bankers  to  arrange  terms  for  a 
loan  to  Germany,  owing  to  France's  obstinate 
stand  on  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  is  disap- 
pointing, but  inasmuch  as  there  can  hardly  be 
economic  recovery  in  Europe  without  such  a 
loan,  and  as  France  herself  would  be  in  the 
end  the  chief  beneficiary,  it  is  likely  that 
eventually  she  will  listen  to  reason. 

The  reports  of  the  201  Class  1  railroads,  as 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, show  that  in  April  the  net  operating 
income  amounted  to  Z3l  per  cent,  on  the 
official  tentative  valution,  which  compares 
with  5.85  per  cent,  earned  in  March.  This 
decrease  is  due  to  lessened  traffic  in  coal,  but 
the  latest  figures  on  car  loadings  indicate 
larger  freight  business  in  other  commodities 
and  therefore  better  results  may  be  expected 
for  May. 

Action  is  expected  by  Congress  shortly  on 
the  tariff  and  ship  subsidy  bills,  and  passage 
of  these  measures  should  exert  a  favorable 
effect  on  many  stocks.  Reports  continue  to 
come  of  increasing  industrial  activity  through- 
out the  country.  Pennsylvania  crude  oil  was 
marked  up  25  cents  a  barrel  and  the  other 
grades  with  it :  raw  and  refined  sugar  went 
to  the  highest  prices  they  have  so  far  reached 
this  year,  and  the  pound  sterling  touched  the 
highest  price  in  three  years. 

Conditions  in  the  steel  trade  continue  most 
encouraging,  with  operations  apparently  little 
hampered  by  the  coal  strike.  The  Republic- 
Midvale-Inland  Steel  merger,  which  will  be 
known  as  the  North  American  Steel  Com- 
pany, has  received  the  approval  of  the  Lock- 
wood  committee,  which  has  been  investigating 
it.  This  consolidation  is  one  of  the  cleanest 
and  fairest  that  has  come  out  of  Wall  Street 
in  a  long  time,  and  it  and  the  Bethlehem- 
Lackawanna  merger,  which  will  also  doubtless 
be  approved  by  the  congressional  committee, 
should  result  in  great  economies,  increased  ef- 
ficiencj',  and  in  the  long  run  lower  prices  on 
the  average  to  the  consumer. — The  Trader. 


Findings  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  that  the  joint  operation  of  the 
Central  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads  was  in 
violation    of    the    anti-trust    laws    will   have   a 
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direct  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  railroad  systems  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Secretary  George  B.  McGinty  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  assured 
representatives  of  the  producers  and  shippers 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  was  con- 
structed as  the  last  link  of  a  transcontinental 
railroad,    meeting    the    Union    Pacific    at    Og- 
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den,  Utah.  Producers  and  shippers  ol  the 
Pacific  Coast  maintain  that  the  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  definitely  determines  that  the 
inclusion  of  the  Central  Pacific  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  system  in  the  reorganization 
consolidation  plan  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  be  in  direct  violation  of 
all  principles  militating  against  monopoly. 

In  working  towards  the  consolidation  of  the 
railroads  into  a  limited  number  of  systems 
as    contemplated    by    the    Transportation   Act 
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Stress  will  be  laid  throughout  the  entire  pro- 
ceeding now  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  upon  the  requirement  that,  in  any 
such  consolidations,  competition  shall  be  pre- 
served as  fully  as  possible. 

"This  is  the  first  requirement  with  which 
the  commission  must  comply  in  preparing  a 
plan  for  consolidating  the  railway  properties 
into  a  limited  number  of  systems,"  stated 
George  B.  McGinty,  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  commission's  tentative  scheme  for 
consolidation  is  for  the  guidance  only  of  rail- 
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roads.  The  tentative  plan  was  put  forward  in 
order  to  elicit  a  full  record  upon  which  the 
plan  to  be  ultimately  adopted  can  rest,  and 
without  prejudgment  of  any  matter  which  may 
be  presented  upon  that  record. 

"The  Supreme  Court's  decision  divorcing 
the  Central  Pacific  from  the  Southern  Pacific 
necessarily  will  be  considered  by  the  commis- 
sion when  evidence  is  received  pertinent  to 
railway  properties-  in  Western  territory.  The 
joint  operation  of  these  two  roads  has  been 
declared  by  the  court  to  be  in  restraint  of 
competition.  The  commission  is  obliged  to 
abide  by  the  provision  of  the  law  that  com- 
petition must  be  preserved,  and  must  recog- 
nize this  prerequisite  to  consolidations  before 
recommending  or  approving  any  groupings  to 
be  announced  in  its  final  report. 

"Professor  Ripley  included  the  Central 
Pacific  in  the  Union  Pacific  consolidation,  as 
he  evidently  entertains  the  opinion  that  its 
proper  place  with  respect  to  the  transportation 
needs  to  the  territory  in  question  is  in  that 
proposed  grouping.  While  the  commission  is 
not  in  any  way  bound  to  accept  Professor 
Ripley's  plan  as  other  than  suggestive,  the 
commission  as  part  of  the  government,  and 
like  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  indi- 
vidual, must  be  governed  by  an  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Alternative  action,  however, 
only  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  commis- 
sion after  all  parties  who  may  desire  to  do  so 
have  presented  evidence.  Shippers  will  have 
full  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  this  pro- 
ceeding is  closed." 


pany  agrees  to  pay  interest  without  deduction 
for  any  normal  Federal  income  tax  up  to  4 
per  cent,  which  it  may  lawfully  pay  at  the 
source.  The  issue  is  secured  under  the  gen- 
eral mortgage  by  property  which,  including 
the  additions  provided  for  by  this  financing, 
together  with  the  proceeds  from  the  au- 
thorized issue  of  $7,000,000  preferred  stock, 
is  conservatively  valued  at  over  $45,000,000, 
or  more  than  1.96  times  the  corporation's 
total  funded  debt,   including  this  issue. 
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Transportation  shares  have  featured  the 
dealings  in  the  stock  market  recently  under 
the  leadership  of  New  York  Central  which 
advanced  to  a  new  high  figure  for  this  year 
as  railway  earnings  have  continued  to  increase 
and  the  number  of  idle  cars  to  decrease  with 
every  prospect  that  there  will  be  a  further 
increase  in  traffic  as  soon  as  shippers  are  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  lower  rates  that 
take  effect  July  1,  and  the  coal  mines  resume 
full  operations,  says  C  F.  Hutton  &  Co.  in 
their  monthly  review. 

Railroad  convertible  bonds  have  shown  a 
very  much  better  tone  owing  to  the  strength 
of  the  shares  into  which  they  are  convertible 
and  little  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid 
to  the  possibility  of  a  strike  of  railway  em- 
ployees on  July  1,  as  threatened,  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  having  been  that  the  unions 
would  not  venture  to  take  the  step  as  they 
must  realize  that  a  strike  at  this  time  of  the 
employees  affected  by  the  wage  reductions 
recently  ordered  will  do  them  very  little 
good. 

A  complete  walkout  of  these  employees  which 
has  now  been  ordered  to  take  effect  July  1 
will  not  tie  up  traffic  unless  there  is  a  sympa- 
thetic strike  of  the  operating  forces  for  which 
there  is  no  justification  and  which  does  not 
appear  likely  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  wage  reduction  and  in  any 
event  it  is  understood  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  stand  behind  the  Labor  Board 
whose  decisions  are  made  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act  and 
should  therefore  be  complied  with,  both  by 
the  railroad  companies  and  their  employees, 
in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

Declaration  of  a  semi-annual  dividend  of 
3  J^%  by  Great  Northern  stimulated  buying 
of  that  issue  which  resulted  in  an  advance 
of  four  points  and  the  persistent  accumulation 
of  Pittsburg  and  West  Virginia  stock  occa- 
sioned a  rise  of  several  points  while  the  buy- 
ing of  New  York  Central  has  continued  to  be 
of  the  best  kind  as  the  management  reported 
further  progress  in  its  plans  for  unifying  all 
of  the  New  York  Central  lines.  Seasoned 
dividend  paying  railroad  stocks  have  demon- 
strated their  strong  technical  position  by 
holding  firm  during  the  recent  sharp  reaction 
and  will  no  doubt  become  favorites  as  they 
are  now  selling  out  of  line  with  interest  rates 
in  the  money  market.  It  is  estimated  that 
from  January  1  to  June  1,  this  year,  80,000 
freight  cars  were  ordered,  as  compared  with 
28,358  cars  during  the  entire  year  1921,  as  a 
result  of  which  there  has  been  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  Railway  Car  Manufacturing 
industry  which  is  very  encouraging  to  all 
concerned  as  it  gives  assurance  of  additional 
equipment  being  furnished  the  railroads  with 
which  to  handle  the  increased  traffic  that  will 
result  from  lower  freight  rates  and  improved 
business   conditions. 


An  issue  of  $200,000  first  mortgage  sinking 
fund  gold  bonds  of  the  J.  B.  Bradford  Prop- 
erties, Inc.,  is  being  offered  by  Hunter.  Dulin 
&  Co.  The  bonds  constitute  a  closed  first 
mortgage  on  7056  acres  of  diversified  farm 
lands  in  five  separate  holdings — three  in  Sac- 
ramento County,  the  fourth  is  operated  in 
connection  with  the  company's  cattle  business, 
and  the  fifth  is  in  the  fruit  belt  near  Auburn, 
Placer  County.  The  bonds  are  priced  at  101, 
to  yield  6.90   per  cent. 


Bond  &  Goodwin  &  Tucker  are  participating 
in  a  new  issue  of  $5,000,000  Los  Angeles  Gas 
and  Electric  Corporation  general  and  refund- 
ing mortgage  5^^  per  cent,  gold  bonds.  Series 
"E."  non-callable  for  ten  years  and  due  June 
1,   1947.     Price  96J^  and  interest.     The  com- 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  The  Equitable  Eastern  Banking 
Corporation,  held  June  29,  1922,  a  semi-an- 
nual dividend  of  4%  was  declared  on  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company,  payable  July  5 
to    stockholders   of   record,    June   30. 

Previous  dividend  payments  have  been  at 
the  semi-annual  rate  of  3%. 

The  Equitable  Eastern  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, which  is  a  subsidiary  of  The  Equitable 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  was  organized 
on  January  1,  1921,  with  a  capitalization  of 
$2,000,000  and  surplus  of  $500,000.  The  cor- 
poration shows  a  strong  position  maintained 
during  1921  and  1922,  the  first  year  and  a 
half  of  its  existence. 


The  Southern  Pacific  received  from  the 
Union  Pacific  at  Ogden  580,000  tons  of 
freight  and  delivered  to  the  Union  Pacific  at 
Ogden  1,332,000  tons  of  freight  in  the  year 
1921,  Wm.  Sproule,  President,  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company,  pointed  out  in  a  recent  state- 
ment. 

"Contrast  this  with  the  Sunset  Route  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said,"  Mr.  Sproule 
continued.  "In  1921  we  delivered  at  El  Paso 
to  the  Sunset  Route  348,000  tons  of  freight 
and  received  from  them  412,000  tons  of 
freight,  showing  how  little  figure  the  El 
Paso  route  cuts  in  comparison  with  the 
Southern  Pacific's  great  contribution  to  the 
Ogden    Route." 

These  figures  have  a  bearing  on  the 
threatened  disruption  of  Southern  Pacific 
lines,  separation  of  Central  Pacific  from 
Southern  Pacific  lines  having  been  ordered 
May  29,  1922,  under  the  Sherman  Act  of 
1890  because  of  the  Southern  Pacific's  owner- 
ship of  its  Southern  Sunset  Route.  The 
Central  Pacific  owns,  among  other  lines,  that 
part  of  the  Southern  Pacific  System  extend- 
ing from  Southern  Pacific  lines  in  California 
to  Ogden  where  connection  is  made  with  the 
Union  Pacific.  Central  Pacific  lines  have 
been  leased  by  the  Southern  Pacific  since 
1S85.  The  lines  of  the  two  companies  have 
been  operated  under  one  management  since 
1870,    and   have   developed   as    a   single   unit. 

Mr.  Sproule,  referring  to  flagrant  effort 
made  in  an  anonymous  way  to  mislead  the 
public  into  the  belief  that  the  "Southern 
Pacific  is  attempting  to  override  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,"  said  :  "So  to  attempt 
would  be  a  piece  of  folly.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  orders  of  the  court  must  be 
obeyed  ;  that  is  not  debatable. 

"When  obeyed,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  then  holds  jurisdiction  under  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1920,  and  they  are  em- 
powered to  group  the  railroads  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  to  the  public  interest,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Commission. 

"The  tentative  grouping  of  the  Commission 
already  made   (subject  to  hearings  hereafter) 
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_;:i:ortunate  legal   situation  presented  by  the 
Sherman  Act  standing  alone." 

Mr.  Sproule,  in  a  former  statement,  pointed 
out  that  "the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  at  its  command  a  greater  knowledge 
of  the  railway  traffic  of -the  United  States 
and  its  competitive  and  other  features  than 
any  organization  in  our  nation."  He  said 
further:  "We  recognize  that  whatever  is  to 
the  public  interest  in  the  light  of  experience 
up  to  the  present  time  is  likely  to  prevail,  as 
affecting  the  people  ser^'ed  by  and  using  this 
railroad   system." 


The  rise  in  prices  which  began  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  has  brought  many  prime 
securities  back  to  what  would  have  been  an 
average  yield  before  the  war.  if  some  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  altered  tax  situation, 
says  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New 
York  in  Commerce  Monthly-  New  offerings 
have  been  heavy  for  a  long  time.  The  ap- 
parent insatiability  of  the  market,  based  in 
part  on  the  expectation  of  advancing  prices, 
caused  unduly  eager  bidding  for  new  issues, 
and  offerings  in  some  instances  have  been  at 
prices  to  yield  less  than  the  investing  public 
is  as  yet  prepared  to  accept.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  narrowing  markets,  both  in 
Kew  York  and  London.  The  bond  market  is 
no  longer  exclusively  a  sellers'  market.  It  is 
also  a  buyers'  market,  in  which  bonds  can  be 
bought  for  long-time  investment  with  the  ex- 
pectation neither  of  large  profits  from  rapid 
rises  nor  fear  of  heavy  losses  from   declines. 

Transactions  in  bonds  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  from  May  16  to  June  15 
amounted  to  $.171,000,000  compared  with 
$457,000,000  from  April  16  to  May  15. 

On  June  7,  the  United  States  Treasury 
offered  an  unfixed  amount  of  4|^  per  cent, 
notes,  to  run  three  and  one-half  years,  in 
exchange  for  4^4  per  cent.  Victory  notes. 
The  rate  was  lower  than  generally  expected 
and'  only  about  $200,000,000  were  tendered 
up  to  lune  15,  the  offer  to  exchange  being 
open  to  June  22.  An  issue  of  $250,000,000 
United  States  certificates  of  indebtedness 
dated  June  IS,  1922,  to  run  one  year  and 
bearing  3^  per  cent,  was  heavily  oversub- 
scribed. 

Foreign  offerings  continued  to  be  prom- 
inent. Among  them  were  a  $25,000,000  loan 
to  the  United  States  of  Brazil  due  in  1952 
offered  to  yield  7.30  per  cent.,  a  $24,000,000 
issue  of  8  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Republic  of 
Bolivia,  offered  at  101,  and  an  issue  of  $7,- 
500,000  of  bonds  of  the  City  of  Greater 
t^rague  (Czechoslovakia)  to  yield  8.17  per 
cent.  There  was  a  simultaneous  offering  of 
f  1.500,000  in  London.  On  June  15  a  $25,- 
000.000  forty-year  loan  to  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Serbs.  Croats  and  Slovenes  (Jugoslavia) 
was  offered  to  yield  about  8.40  per  cent.  A 
foreign  industrial  offering  of  interest  was  the 
30,000,000  guilder  issue  of  Anton  Jurgens' 
United  I  Margarine)  Works  6  per  cent,  bonds 
at  $905  per  2.500  guilder  bond.  Part  of  the 
same  issue,  10,000,000  guilders,  was  offered 
in  Holland. 

The  more  important  domestic  issues  were 
$22,500,000  Virginia-Carolina  Clemical  Com- 
pany first  mortgage  7  per  cent,  bonds  due  in 
1947  offered  to  yield  7.12  per  cent.,  and 
$35,000,000  New  England  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  first  mortgage  5  per  cent, 
bonds   of   1952  offered  to  yield  5.15  per  cent. 
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It  often  happens  that  about  the  time  tlie 
financial  writers  and  the  newspapers  in  gen- 
eral become  conscious  of  a  great  bull  move- 
ment in  Wall  street,  that  movement  has 
really  reached  its  logical  end  and  stocks  are 
"due  for  a  fall."  There  are  equally  hopeful 
signs,  only  a  few  as  yet,  it  is  true,  but  there 
are  some,  that  the  long  run  of  obscenity  in  fic- 
tion is  approaching  its  limit,  and  that  novels 
are  henceforth  going  to  require  less  chloride 
of  lime  on  them.  If  this  is  true,  it  will  not 
be  from  any  access  of  prudery.  We  are  not 
at  present  a  prudish  people.  Extraordinary 
frankness  of  speech  appears  to  have  replaced 
the  decent  reticences  that  once  characterized 
polite  conversation.  And  we  have  grown 
yawnfully  accustomed  to  movie  villains  drag- 
ging women  into  rooms,  and  don't  seem  to 
care  what  happens  to  them  anyway.  If  Vic- 
torian cleanliness  returns,  it  will  be  owing 
to  no  spasm  of  reform  or  particular  care 
about  the  morals  of  our  young,  but  to  the 
far  more  secular  and  effective  fact  that  the 
subject  of  sex  and  sex  irregularities  has  been 
worse  over-worked  than  cowboys  in  the  films, 
and  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  said  on 
that  subject  that  is  both  true  and  important. 
We  had  it  done  up  in  cheap  form  in  the 
Albert  Ross  novels  of  thirty  years  ago.  We 
also  had  it  about  that  far  back,  with  some 
most  important  and  artistic  implications,  in 
Hardy's  "Tess,"  and  "Hearts  Insurgent,"  or 
"Jude  the  Obscure."  We  had  sex  in  litera- 
ture until  it  was  done  to  death  and  its  in- 
terest was  exhausted.  It  never  was  very 
necessary  to  the  literary  artist  anyhow,  for 
Stevenson  and  Mark  Twain  got  along  ad- 
mirably without  it ;  in  fact,  without  any  real 
women,  to  speak  of,  in  their  work.  If  all  the 
expositions  of  its  innumerable  variants  had 
ever  improved  the  relations  of  men  and 
women  and  enabled  them  to  live  in  greater 
harmony  and  justice,  the  sex  theme  in  fiction 
would  have  been  justified,  but  we  seriously 
doubt  if  it  ever  healed  a  single  heart-ache. 
On  the  contrary  it  has  been  futile  as  a  regu- 
lator of  sexual  relations,  and  has  probably 
made  things  in  that  field  worse  instead  of 
better.  And  now  the  public  appears  to  be 
getting  tired  of  it. 

The  reaction  seems  to  have  set  in,  led  in 
England  by  Mr.  Brimley  Johnson,  in  his 
"Moral  Poison  in  Modern  Fiction."  pub- 
lished by  Philpot  at  two  shillings  sixpence, 
and  cheap  at  the  price  if  it  will  help  bring 
relief.  At  present  the  buyers  of  obscenity 
seem  quite  active,  and  the  demand  appears 
to  be  running  full ;  but  so  do  the  buyers  of 
stocks  and  the  demand  for  them  appear,  just 
before  the  inevitable  market  slump.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  good  deal  of  pretentious  pother 
about  "writing  life,"  just  as  there  always  has 
been.  But  there  is  lots  of  life  to  write 
about  after  sex  has  been  discarded  as  a 
theme.  Mr.  Wells  has  been  especially  bold 
in  his  declaration  of  independence  on  that 
subject :  declaring  that  he  and  his  fellow 
literarians  are  going  to  write  "subject  only 
to  our  limitations  about  the  whole  of  human 
^ife — we  are  going  to  write  about  it  all." 
But  art  is  supposed  to  consist  of  about 
ninety  per  cent  selection,  so  why  select  some- 
thing of  which  the  public  has  had  a  surfeit? 
Our  own  theory  is  that  it  is  done  because  it 
is  easy — easier  than  inventing  better  plots 
with  motives  for  the  characters  less  in  need 
of  deodorization.  Only  a  race  of  morons 
could  be  continuously  pleased  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  one  threadbare  theme,  and  certainly 
sex  interest  is  threadbare.  To  many  persons 
it  is  a  worse  bore  than  bare  legs  on  the 
stage. 

This  is  partly  the  result  of  the  war,  which 
in  this  instance  appears  to  have  hastened  a 
process  already  setting  in.  The  war  released 
crude  passions  and  in  many  unschooled  souls 
produced  an  org\^  of  primitive  desires.  Liter- 
ature responded  to  the  sinister  stimulant, 
and  we  have  had  a  flood  of  novels  with 
strumpets  for  heroines,  or  heroines  that 
threw  aside  all  salutary  restraints  in  the 
face  of  sudden  separations  and  what  they 
interpreted  as  the  call  of  the  nation  for 
more  lives.  Such  themes  were  not  new.  We 
hardly  needed  more  than  one  "Moll  Flanders." 
or  a  new  version  of  "Tom  Jones."  They  left 
little  to  be  said  on  this  anatomical  and  socio- 
logical subject.  Yet  Mr.  A\'ells  presented  us. 
in  "Mr.  BritHng,"  with  a  respectable  literary 
man  plunged  in  a  stupid  and  uninteresting 
intrigue  under  the  strain  of  war  conditions, 
and  Mr.  Galsworthy  outdid  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris with  a  scene  in  which  a  heroine  proceeds 
in  a  manner  to  bring  into  the  world  a  name- 
less child  merely  because  the  suddenly-elected 
father  is  starting  with  equal  suddenness  for 
the  front.  Such  stuff  as  that  is  not  merely  un- 
necessary— it  is  stupid.  It  may  have  the 
most  refined  artistic  form,  but  it  is  really 
not  much  better  literature  than  "Three 
Weeks,"  or  the  essays  of  little  boys  chalking 
naughty  words  on  a  fence.  Mr.  Wells  and 
Mr.  Galsworthy  are  rather  finished  literary 
performe-5,  but  this  is  hardly  their  best  sort 
of  performance;  and  they  have  had  hosts  of 
lesser  followers  who  have  fiercely  overplayed, 
and   we   hope    overstayed,    the   market.      Alto- 


gether it  has  created  a  recent  literary 
atmosphere  that  smells  a  good  deal  like  a 
dirty  cellar,  where  the  potatoes  sprout  long, 
white,  unsunned  and  unhealthy  shoots,  and 
the  parsnips  just  give  it  up  and  rot.  It  was 
enough  to  make  any  healthy  public  long  for 
clean,   dry   air. 

The  theme  of  love  in  human  life  grows 
tiresome — not  love  in  reality,  but  love  as  a 
sort  of  stage  prop  of  literature.  We  have  had 
far  more  than  enough  of  it ;  and  there  are 
so  many  other  absorbing  motives.  There  is 
the  mystery  story,  the  adventure  story,  the 
picaresque  plot,  and  a  whole  range  of  char- 
acter development  through  vicissitudes  of  fate 
and  fortune  unconnected  with  man's  interest 
in  woman.  A  good  plot  turned  up  in  this 
city  within  the  week — the  news  story  of  a 
man  that  was  shot  burglarizing  a  house 
whicji  he  or  some  one  else  had  been  making 
persistent  efforts  to  enter  illegally  for  six 
months,  although  it  was  a  house  where  no 
one  could  expect  to  find  either  money  or 
bootleg  whiskey.  More  healthful  diversion 
could  be  supplied  through  the  unraveling  of 
such  a  mystery  than  through  forty  chapters 
dealing  with  so-called  "life,"  consisting  of  the 
amative  approaches  of  a  male  toward  a 
female  of  this  particular  species.  For  life  is 
not  confined  to  the  amatory  pursuit  nor  the 
hymeneal  condition,  and  it  has  a  score  of  in- 
terests compared  to  which  the  sex  interest  is 
nothing  but  a  nuisance. 
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THE   HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  .\  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


New  Books  Receivad. 

The  Little  Corner  Xever  Conquered.  By 
John  Van  Schaick,  Jr.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
Ian    Company ;    $2. 

The  story  of  the  American  Red  Cross  work  for 
Belgium. 

The  Shan'tung  Question.  Ry  Ge-Zay  Wood. 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company;  $5. 

A  discussion  of  the  question  supported  by  all 
available  documents. 

The  Peril  of  the  Republic.  By  Daniel  Chaun- 
cey  Brewer.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.75. 

"Are  we  facing  revolution  in  the  United 
States?" 

The   Case  of   .^ir    Edward   Talbot.      Bv    \'alen- 
tine  Goldie.     New  York:  £.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 
A  mysterj'   story. 

Mortal  Coils,     By  .^Idous  Huxk-y.     New  York: 
George  H.   Doran  Company;  ?2. 
Short   stories. 

Pieces    of    Hate.      By    HcywooH    Broun.      New 
York:  George  H.   Doran  Company;  $2. 
Criticism. 

Translation's  from  the  Chinese.  By  Chris- 
topher Morley.  New  York :  George  H.  Doran 
Company;   $1.50. 

Verse. 

Peter.  By  E.  F.  Benson.  New  York:  George 
H,    Doran    Company;    $1.75. 

A  novel  by  the  author  of  "Dodo." 

The  Return  of  Alfred.  By  the  author  of 
"Patricia  Brent,  Spinster."  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran   Company;   $1.75, 

A  novek 

The  Vanishing  of  Betty  \'arian.  By  Carolyn 
Wells.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.75. 

A   detective  story. 

The  Flaming  Jewel.     By  Robert  W.  Chambers. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.75. 
An  adventure  story  of  the  Canadian  woods. 

Facing  Reality.      By   Esrae  Wingfield-Stratford. 
New  York;  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $2.50. 
"Are  we  socially  and  morally  bankrupt?" 

Cannibal  Land.  By  Martin  Johnson.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $3. 

Adventures  with  a  camera  in  the  New  Hebrides. 

Down  the  Mother  Lode,  By  Vivia  Hemphill. 
Sacramento :    Purnell's. 

Pioneer   tales   of   California. 

The  Washington  Conference.  By  Raymond 
Leslie  Euell.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $3. 

An  interrogation  into  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Washington    Conference. 
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Spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old  Book 
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Edited    by    Professor    T.    Arthur    Thomson.      New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $3.75. 
"A   plain   story   simply  told." 


Say  what  we  like  about  the  anarchy  in  the 
South,  there  is  no  town  there  which  can  show 
such  a  record  as  that  which  is  put  into  simple 
arithmetic  in  Belfast's  weekly  casualty  list, 
says  the  Manchester  Guardian.  The  kind  of 
violence  of  which  we  read  almost  every  morn- 
ing recalls  the  ferocity  of  Balkan  politics. 
And  all  the  while  there  is  a  steady  stream  of 
refugees  who  have  lost  home,  occupation,  be- 
longings, stripped  of  everything,  like  the  Cath- 
olic householders  in  that  wild  pandemonium 
of  which  Dickens  gives  us  so  vivid  a  picture 
in  •'Barnaby  Rudge."  In  three  days  of  last 
week,  our  correspondent  declares,  some  1500 
Catholics,  men,  women,  and  children,  had  the 
roofs  pulled  or  burnt  over  their  heads. 
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The  Valley  of  Content 

By  BLANCHE  UPRIGHT 

A  San  Francisco  author's  first  novel 
— the  dramatic  version  to  be  pro- 
duced in  New  York  this  season,  by 
Matjorie  Rambcau.  $1.90 

Book  Dept.,  Main  Floor. 
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SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MISSION  BRANCH,  Mission  and  21st  Streets 

PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH,  Clement  St.  and'Tth  Ave. 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH,   Haight  and  Belvedere  Streets 

JUNE  30th,   1922 

Assets  ,_-_---. 

Deposits  ------- 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up      ----- 
Reserve   and    Contingent    Funds  -  -  _ 

Employees'  Pension  Fund      -  -  -  -  - 


$76,170,177.18 

72,470,177.18 

1,000,000.00 

2,700,000.00 

385,984.61 


A  Dividend  to  Depositors  of  FOUR  AND  ONE-QUARTER  (4U  )  per  cent 
per  emnum  was  declared  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30th,  1922. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


In  our  opinion  E.  F.  Benson  has  shot  his 
bolt.  Obviously  "Peter"  is  pot-boiling,  as  was 
"Lovers  and  Friends."  The  point  is,  does 
indefinite  pot-boiling  at  the  rate  of  two  a 
year  utterly  ruin  a  man  or  is  it  only  a  tem- 
porary aberration?  Will  Mr.  Benson  ever 
give  us  anything  so  good  as  the  "Dodo" 
books  again? 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  "Peter"  is  by 
Mr.  Benson.  True,  there  is  the  same  effer- 
vescent chatter,  and  also,  alas,  the  same  lack 
of  substance  that  is  the  distinguishing  char- 
acter of  all  the  Benson  books,  but  there  the 
resemblance  ceases.  "Peter"  is  sentimental, 
twaddingly  sentimental,  and  at  that  one  can 
swallow  everything  but  the  last  chapter.  The 
last  chapter — we  hate  to  say  it  of  any  one 
who  has  furnished  us  so  much  sheer  fun  as 
the  author  of  the  "Dodo"  books — the  last 
chapter  is  impossible.  So  long  as  Mr.  Benson 
remains  in  the  realm  of  pure  nonsense  one 
does  not  dispute  his  facts.  Anything  goes 
over  in  the  Alice-in-Wonderland  style,  but 
when  he  descends  from  the  etherial  heights 
to  plain  realism,  it  is  not  amiss  to  make  him 
toe  the  line  of  probabilit\^  Anyone  who  has 
experienced  an  accident  like  the  fire  in  the 
final  chapter  of  "Peter"  is  immediately  struck 
by  the  improbability  of  Peter's  and  everyone 
else's  conduct.  If  it  weren't  for  the  fact  that 
Sylvia,  too,  was  in  danger  the  reader  would 
heartily  wish  that  Peter  would  be  trapped  in 
the  cu!  de  sac  of  his  own  making.  It  would 
serve  him  good  and  right. 

No,  Mr.  Benson,  we  do  not  think  that  you 
should  attempt  the  serious  vein,  neither  the 
serious  nor  the  sentimental.  Hard,  bright, 
sophisticated,    and   ironic   nonsense, — you    are 


master  of  all  these — but  they  are  inappro- 
priate adornments  for  a  sentimental  romance 
whose  nature  is  only  adapted  to  boarding 
school   consumption. 

Peter.      By   E.   F.   Benson.      New  York;   George 
H.  Doran  Company;  $1.75. 


Men  of  Affairs. 

Detective  stories  are  very  popular  of  late 
and,  as  usual,  when  a  thing  becomes  a  fad, 
satiation  soon  sets  in.  A  mystery  story,  there- 
fore, has  to  be  of  a  very  superior  order  not 
to  pall  on  one's  palate  after  a  steady  diet  of 
these  things.  However,  Mr.  Knopf  seems  to 
get  the  cream  of  detective  stories.  One  re- 
members that  he  published  Mr.  Fletcher's 
fascinating  yarns.  "Men  of  Affairs"  by  Row- 
land Pertwee  is  of  kindred  excellence.  One 
might  take  exception  to  the  improbable  series 
of  events  which  are  the  backbone  of  Mr, 
Pertwee's  story,  but  that  would  not  be  playing 
the  game.  A  mystery  story  must  have  a  mys- 
tery, and  credit  must  be  given  Mr.  Pertwee 
for  having  found  a  most  remarkable  theme. 
Better  yet,  he  lets  the  reader  in  on  the  secret 
from  the  beginning. 

Writers  of  detective  stories  would  do  well 
to  remember  the  famous  criticism  of  Sheri- 
dan's screen  scene  in  "The  School  for  Scan- 
dal" that  the  dramatic  effect  lies  in  the 
audience's  knowledge  of  who  is  behind  the 
screen.  In  addition  "Men  of  Affairs"  is  well 
written,  well  constructed,  and  Mr.  Pertwee's 
exposition  of  human  nature  in  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances has  the  ring  of  truth. 

Men  of  Affairs.  By  Rowland  Pertwee.  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $2.00. 


Arabic  Thought. 
The    story    of   the   wanderings   of   the   vital 
spark  of  Greek  culture  through  strange  lands 
is  told  in   "Arabic  Thought  and  Its   Place   in 


To  save 

a  shmonhSXk 


Many  an  automobile  fails  to  deliver  the 
power  and  speed  of  which  it  is  capable, 
fails  in  acceleration  and  on  the  hills,  be- 
cause of  poor  lubrication. 
The  purpose  of  lubrication  is  to  reduce 
friction.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  oils  have  internal  or  mo- 
lecular friction.  The  heavier  the  oil  the 
more  this  internal  friction,  which  has  to 
be  overcome  by  and  uses  up  power. 
The  ideal  oil  for  the  automobile  is  the 
thinnest  oU  which  will  keep  the  bearing 
surfaces  separated,  and  at  the  same  time 
offer  in  itself  the  least  frictional  resistance 
to  the  engine  power  going  to  the  rear  or 
driving  wheels. 

Such  an  oil — if  it  has  "oiliness,"  stability  and  pur- 
ity,— will  give  perfect  lubrication,  and  permit  the 
development  of  the  maximum  power,  speed  and 
gasoline  mileage  of  the  car. 
Zerolene  meets  these  conditions  perfectly. 

Oiliness— Stability — Purity 
Zerolene  has  great  "oiliness,"  which  causes  it  to 
cling  to  bearing  surfaces  while  offering  in  itself  a 
minimum   of  frictional  resistance  to  the  engine 
power. 

Ithas  greatstability,  which  causesitto  resist  engine 
heat  and  to  form  a  mi  nimum  of  carbon  of  a  soft,  fJaky 
nature  which  goes  out  with  the  exhaust. 
And  it  is  pure. 

If  you  follow  the  Zerolene  chart  of  Correct  Lubri- 
cation, you  will  develop  the  maximum  power,  speed 
and  gasoline  mileage  of  your  car. 
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History"  by  the  Rev.  De  Lacy  O'Leary,  lec- 
turer in  Aramaic  and  Syriac  at  Bristol  Uni- 
versity. The  transmission  of  Greek  philos- 
ophy and  science  is  traced  through  the  Syrian 
Church,  the  Zoroastrians  of  Persia,  and  the 
pagans  of  Harran  to  the  Islamic  community. 
Here,  in  spite  of  some  modification,  this 
culture  left  an  enduring  impression  on  Moslem 
philosophy  and  on  popular  beliefs.  After  a 
checquered  career  in  the  East  it  passed  over 
to  the  Western  Moslem  community  in  Spain, 
where  it  had  a  very  specialized  development, 
and  attained  its  final  evolution  in  North-East 
Italy,  where,  as  an  anti-ecclesiastical  influ- 
ence, it  prepared  the  way  for  the  Renaissance, 
"But  this  main  line  of  development  is  not 
really  the  most  important,"  the  author  says. 
"All  along  that  line  it  was  branching  off  on 
one  side  or  another,  and  its  richest  fruits 
must  be  sought  in  these  side  issues,  in  the 
scholasticism  which,  in  Islam,  in  Judaism,  and 
in  Christianity,  was  a  reaction  from  its  teach- 
ings, and  in  the  medical,  chemical,  and  other 
scientific  studies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
largely  owed  their  inspiration  to  its  influence." 
It  is  an  imagination-provoking  tale. 

Arabic  TirouHT  and  Its  Place  in  History. 
By  the  Rev.  De  Lacy  O'Leary.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton   &    Co. 


The  Rustle  of  Silk. 
Cosmo  Hamilton  has  employed  the  rather 
novel  idea  of  an  eighteenth  century  story 
transplanted  to  a  modern  setting.  The  result 
is  dift'erent,  anyway.  That  is  about  as  much 
as  one  can  say  for  it.  As  any  student  of 
history  knows,  every  age  has  its  characteris- 
tics. An  aft'air  which  would  have  smacked  of 
simplicity  itself  in  eighteenth  century  France, 
is  in  so  violent  a  contrast  to  present  day 
England  as  to  suggest  anachronism  rather 
than  originality.  Lola  Breezy's  famous  an- 
cestress probably  behaved  in  perfect  keeping 
with  her  environment.  One's  imagination  has 
to  canter  rather  briskly,  has  to  jump  innumer- 
able improbable  gaps  in  reality,  to  keep  abreast 
of  Lola  in  the  same  situation.  If  our  author 
had  not  represented  Lola  as  a  "nice"  girl,  the 
fact  would  be  easier.  As  it  is  one  strains  to 
imagine  a  Lola,  well  bred,  of  impeccable 
morals  and  manners,  even  rising  to  such  an 
occasion  at  all,  let  alone  inventing  it.  We 
are  reminded  that  Lola  was  a  throwback. 
Mr.  Hamilton  is  probably  acquainted  with  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  throwbacks  and  we  aren't; 
so  perhaps  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
But  we  are  nevertheless  entitled  to  our  opin- 
ion that  if  Lola  were  one  of  these  rare 
creatures,  she  would  have  made  a  complete 
success  of  it  and  not  tried  to  combine  the 
qualities  of  a  wholesome  modern  English  girl 
with  the  lively  independence  of  a  French 
courtesan  of  the  old  regime.  That  is  not 
our  idea  of  a  throwback. 

The    Kustlk    of    Si' k.       By    Cosmo    Hamilton. 
Boston:  Little  Brown  &  Co. 
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Notee  ot  Books  and  Authors. 
The  Shelley  Centenary  will  be  celebrated 
July  7th.  In  London  the  event  will  be 
marked  by  a  production  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  arranged  by  several  eminent  men 
of    letters. 

The  Page  Company  announces  that  Mrs. 
Larz  Anderson's  new  novel  of  "high  society" 
— Polly  the  Pagan — will  positively  appear  this 
month. 

Stewart  Edward  White's  new  book  "On 
Tiptoe"  will  be  published  this  fall  by  George 
H.   Doran. 

The  Doran  Company  want  to  know  why 
"Nene,"  the  novel  of  French  peasant  life  by 
Ernest  T.  Perochon,  which  won  the  govern- 
ment prize  for  1931  should  sell  900,000  copies 
in  France  and  only  1936  in  this  country. 
This  really  beautiful  novel  deserves  to  be 
better  known  here. 

The  recent  address  of  Sir  James  M.  Barrie 
on  the  occasion  of  his  installation  as  rector 
of  Saint  Andrews  University,  which  struck 
a  responsi-\'e  note  throughout  all  Britain  and 
even  appeared  in  full  in  the  American  press, 
is  already  in  process  of  publication  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  .It  will  appear 
under  the  title   "Courage." 

"Indelible."  a  first  novel  published  by 
Houghton  MiRlin  Company,  was  produced  by 
its  author,  Elliot  Paul,  in  eighteen  days  of 
white  hot  work.  During  that  time  Mr. 
Elliot  slept  only  between  four  and  seven 
a.   m. 

Lord  Morley  and  Mr.  John  Burns,  who 
resigned  from  the  Asquith  cabinet  in  August. 
1914,  are  both  said  to  have  written  accounts 
of  the  events  immediately  before  the  war. 
Lord  Morley's  narrative  is  not  Hkely  to  ap- 
pear during  his  life  time. 

In  "Variation,"  James  Hunaker's  new 
book,  he  says,  "T  contend  that  an  admirable 
novelist  was  killed  in  Mr.  Shaw  when  he  de- 
serted fiction  for  the  play  houses.  He  won't 
agree  with  me  but  I  should  willingly  part 
with  all  his  prefaces  for  another  "Cashel 
Byron's  Profession."     So  say  we. 

Publishers'  reports  show  that  more  people 
are    buying    bound    volumes    of    poetry    than 


ever  before.  Houghton  Mifflin,  for  example', 
are  issuing  their  seventh  edition  of  Drink- 
waters'  poems  and  their  ninth  edition  of 
Arthur  Chapman's  "Out  Where  the  West 
Begins." 

Among  recent  important  Macmillan  issues 
was  the  "Selected  Poems"  of  Lawrence  Bin- 
yon,  the  English  poet  and  art  lover  whom 
Edmund  Gosse  calls  "one  of  the  most  ex- 
quisitely gifted  of  living  Englishmen."  As 
a  boy  Binyon  wrote  verse  which  was  praised 
by  Browning  and  Matthew  Arnold ;  but  he 
says  that  his  genius  developed  slowly  and  he 
considers  his  latest  work  his  best. 

Stephen  French  Whitman,  author  of  the 
colorful  novel  "Sacrifice"  has  spent  many 
years  in  Italy  and  is  now  just  returned  from 
a  winter  in  Rome.  His  comment  upon  Edgar 
A.  Mowrer's  book,  "Immortal  Italy,"  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Appletons,  is  interesting.  "The 
most  satisfying  book  on  modern  Italy  that  I 
have  read.  The  chapters  on  Italian  character 
and  D'Annunzio  are  masterpieces.  The  whole 
thing  is  so  brilliantly  and  handsomely  writ- 
ten, with  such  keen  and  civilized  criticism 
that  I  am  full  of  admiration  for  the  man 
who    has   'done   it   at  last'." 

The  restored  cabin  which  once  sheltered 
Mark  Twain  on  Jackass  Hill  at  Sonora,  Cali- 
fornia, was  presented  on  June  10th,  to  Tuol- 
umne county  by  W.  J.  Loring,  a  mining 
operator,  with  Governor  Stephens  making  the 
principal  address.  At  the  barbecue  which 
followed,  there  was  provision  for  two  thou- 
sand   guests. 

Only  a  week  or  two  before  the  publication 
of  the  book  devoted  to  his  life  and  works, 
the  great  composer,  Camile  Saint-Saens,  died. 
Now  comes  the  news  of  the  regretted  death 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Hervey,  the  author  of  the 
volume.  Mr.  Hervey  was  Irish  by  blood, 
Parisian  by  birth  and  combined  the  double 
office  of  musical  composer  and  musical  critic, 
and  added  occasional  authorship.  His  was 
the  first  book  in  the  English  language  entirely 
devoted  to  Saint-Saens. 
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THE  GALSWORTHY  PLAYS. 

It  has  seemed,  judgins  from  his  more  re- 
cent novels,  as  if  the  great  literary  ability  of 
John  Galsworthy  had  reached  its  peak,  and 
begxin  to  decline.  Neither  "Beyond,"  "The 
Saint's  Progress,"  "In  Chancerj^"  nor  "To 
Let"  are  of  equal  merit  with  even  those 
works  of  fiction  which  could  not  stand  on  a 
level  with  his  masterpiece,  "The  Man  of 
Propertj-." 

To  be  sure,  in  "In  Chancery"  and  "To  Let" 
Galsworthy  took  up  again  the  engrossing 
theme  of  the  Forsytes,  and  still  succeeded  in 
making  them  most  interesting.  But  it  is 
evident  that  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  Irene, 
his  most  alluring  woman  creation,  for  he  is 
no  longer  able  to  view  her  with  the  detach- 
ment  of  the  artist. 

Galsworthy's  success  with  his  more  recent 
play,  "Loyalties,"  however,  was  such  as  to  en- 
tourage the  bringing  out  in  London  of  a 
Galsworthy  cycle — this  being  the  epoch  of 
economical  revivals — and  all  of  the  plays 
produced  were  verj-  successful,  one  of  them 
being  also  a  new  play  called  "Windows." 
■  For  Galsworthy  is  essentially  a  modern, 
fully  abreast  with  the  ideas  of  his  own  era, 
and  sometimes  a  little  ahead  of  them. 

Though  born  in  the  upper  classes,  he  has 
always  felt  a  righteous  compassion  for  the 
down  dog  in  the  lower  classes,  and  the  social 
criticism  included  in  his  greater  novels  and 
plays  has  caused  the  more  receptive  intellects 
in  his  own  class  dimly  to  comprehend  how 
ignoble  is  the  motive  which  causes  the  more 
fortunate  to  form  a  barricaded  union  of  im- 
pregnable caste. 

Galsworthy's  belief  that  the  patrician  is 
one  of  a  trust  linked  together  for  material 
advantages,  the  less  fortunate  classes  be- 
ing overtaxed  to  sustain  their  pretense  of 
superiority,  is  advanced  by  him  without  bit- 
terness, but  with  a  calm,  judicial  deliverance 
of  his  message  that  impresses  by  all  absence 
of  the  noisy  drum-beating   of  the   iconoclast. 

Nor  does  he  make  the  mistake  of  making 
his  upper-class  characters  compounded  of 
wickedness,  and  the  lowlier  ones  all  good- 
ness and  virtue.  On  the  contrary  he  has  an 
exquisitely  balanced  perception  of  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  both  classes,  and  of  the  separate 
claims  of  both  to  due  consideration.  Never 
is  he  guilty  of  setting  up  a  character  to  ser\'e 
as  a  universal  target.  We  do  not,  for  in- 
stance, we  can  not,  like  Soames,  the  husband 
of  Irene,  in  "The  Man  of  Propertj',"  but 
we  esteem  his  sense  of  family  loyalty,  his 
blundering  gropings  toward  giving  and  win- 
ning affection,  and  deeply  we  pity  a  being 
so  deficient  in  tact,  so  obsessed  by  the  idea 
of  property,  whether  in  material  advantages 
or  human  affections,  that  misfortune  has  in- 
evitably marked  him  for  its  own. 

Galsworthy's  great  service  to  the  drama  of 
his  era  has  been  to  force  a  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  common  man  to  a  place  of 
importance   in   the   drama,    his  .place   hitherto 


haWng  been  to  appear  as  an  automatic 
flunkey,  or  a  figure  of  fun,  or  perhaps  as  the 
subordinate  male  relation  avenging  innocence 
led  astray.  Now  he  was  at  last  to  be  the 
protagonist ;  not  the  hero,  modern  drama 
having  banished  that  figure  of  romantic  un- 
reality. 

The  play  of  "Justice" — played  here  within 
a  year  or  two  by  the  Maitlanders  on  the 
local  stage — will  ser\'e  as  an  instance  of 
Galsworthy's  elevation  of  the  man  of  the 
people  to  the  place  of  central  importance  in 
the   drama. 

Galsworthy  has  been  criticized  for  being 
too  aloof  in  his  literary  attitude  toward  those 
whose  undeservedly  cruel  position  in  the 
social  scheme  of  things  he  has  shown  in 
clear  relief.  But  he  has  poured  freely  of  Ms 
own  pity  into  the  compassionate  heart  of  a 
dust-colored  little  London  clerk  in  "justice," 
to  such  effect  that  we  perceive  how  infinite 
and  sorrowful  is  the  compassion  that  fills 
Galsworthy's  heart  toward  all  such  well-mean- 
ing stumblers   as  Falder. 

The  idea  of  class  against  class  is  carried 
along  throughout  Galsworthy's  more  serious 
plays,  larger  issues  being  treated  in  "The 
Strike,"  a  remarkably  dramatic  treatment  of 
an    industrial    struggle. 

His  four  masterpieces,  "Justice,"  "The 
Silver  Box,"  "The  Strike,"  and  "The 
Pigeon"  all  amount  to  indictments  of  human 
society  for  its  injustice  to  the  poor,  or  the 
weak,  or  the  unfortunate,  to  whom  it  should 
serve  as  the  enlightened  reformer  and  pro- 
tector. 

In  all  his  plays  Galsworthy  has  shown  a 
mastery  of  technique  and  a  sense  of  the 
dramatic  in  situation  which  has  made  them 
intensely  interesting.  And  a  perception  of 
the  soul  of  the  poet-philosopher  who  longs  to 
harmonize  the  cruel  discordances  of  existence 
is  grateful  to  those  who  wish  their  drama  to 
reflect  life.  But  neither  Galsworthy's  plays 
nor  his  novels  will  ever  be  popular  with  the 
unthinking  and  the  light-minded ;  who  are  apt 
to  be  made  uneasy  by  works  which  convey  a 
reproach  against  society  as  a  whole,  even  if 
they  are  among  those  who  are  oppressed  by 
the    social   machinery. 

Perhaps  the  reason  of  the  success  of  "Loy- 
alties" in  London  is  because  its  motive  is 
more  social  than  ethical.  It  is  about  the  fall 
from  grace  of  a  British  officer  of  distinction, 
who  commits  a  money  theft-  It  is  located 
in  an  English  country  house,  and  the  setting 
and  characters  supply  opportunity  for  show- 
ing the  loyalty  of  members  of  a  caste  against 
a  low-bred  invader  who  would  assail  them. 
"Loyalties,"  therefor,  would  particularly  in- 
terest well-to-do  patrons  of  the  English 
drama,  but  the  student  of  social  criticism 
will  not  find  in  it  anything  like  so  much  food 
for  thought  as  in  the  four  Galsworthy  master- 
pieces. 


FREDERICK  FOR  THE  GERMANS. 


When  "Passion"  and  "Deception,"  the  two 
successful  German  film-plays,  first  struck 
America,  movie  fans  immediately  divided  into 
two  unequal  factions,  of  which  the  smaller 
recorded  its  firm  determination  to  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  German  films.  It  further  as- 
serted its  unshakable  conviction  that  "De- 
ception" was  propaganda  against  the  British, 
and  "Passion"  against  the  French. 

The  other  and  larger  faction  poohpoohed 
the  minority,  and,  because  it  didn't  propose 
to  let  an>-thing  get  by  unseen,  went  in  con- 
siderable numbers   to    see   both   plays. 

It  was  apparent,  however,  to  the  cool- 
headed  obser\"er,  that  the  Teutons  had  noth- 
ing in  mind  but  the  capture  of  American 
dollars.     They  paid  much  less  both  for  players 
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and  labor  than  the  American  producers,  who 
have  only  themselves  to  thank  for  the  foolish- 
ly and  irapractically  large  salaries  they  were 
paying  their  stars.  So  the  foxy  Teutons 
cinched  them  nicely  with  those  t\vo  plays, 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  American  public, 
for  American  producers  began  looking  over 
the  field  to  see  in  what  way  they  could  better 
suit  their  patrons.  Nothing  much  has  de- 
veloped yet,  but  at  least  the  undulatory  and 
insufficiently  clothed  vampire  has  had  her 
day,  and  there  certainly  is  some  cleaning  up 
of   plot   and   situation. 

To  recur  to  the  German  producers  in  their 
own  country :  they  have  taken  a  leaf  from 
their  American  brethren  in  the  craft,  and  are 
assiduously  engaged  in  capturing  the  interest 
of  the  general  public.  And  so  successful  are 
they  that  the  popularity  of  the  picture  play 
even  threatens  to  rival  that  of  opera,  which, 
in  Germany,  has  always  held  its  own  as  su- 
premely the  favorite  attraction  of  all  classes. 

Like  the  Americans,  the  German  producers 
are  building  comfortable  picture-palaces  to 
attract  the  public,  in  which  every  possible 
device  to  make  patrons  physically  at  ease  is 
employed. 

One  German  custom,  however,  that  of 
giving  plays  in  two  or  more  installments, 
does  not  appeal  to  Americans,  for  the  serial 
picture-play  has  never  been  specially  popular 
here.  Another  custom  they  have,  of  being 
allowed  curtain  views  in  person  of  their 
favorite  film  players,  certainly  would,  and, 
when  practiced,  does  appeal  to  Americans. 

One  big  historical  play  was  recently  brought 
out  in  Germany  which,  doubtless,  the  Ameri- 
can public  will  never  want  to  see.  It  is 
called  "Fredericus  Rex."  It  presents  a  series 
of  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  Prussian  despot, 
and  has  been  received  with  such  favor,  even 
enthusiasm,  as  to  make  it  quite  evident  that 
Germany  still  has  a  hankering  after  mili- 
tarism  and  kingly  pomp. 

Probably  the  press  may  not  chance  to 
record  whether  or  not  the  play  has  lost  its 
popular  vogue  since  the  assassination  of  Dr. 
Rathenau,  but  if  it  hasn't  we  would  be  justi- 
fied in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  Germany's 
democracy  is  rather  half-hearted. 


It  is  not  probable,  whatever  its  salary  and 
wages  condition  may  be,  that  any  other 
country  will  ever  out-do  the  United  States  in 
picture-play  production  ;  the  following  proph- 
ecy by  S.  L.  Rothafel,  an  eastern  motion- 
picture  magnate,  made  before  the  Society 
of  Motion-Picture  Engineers  in  Boston  gives 
some  idea  of  the  confidence  felt  in  the  ul- 
timate national  importance  of  the  industry-; 

"I  prophesy:  that  in  ten  years  to  come  the 
motion  picture  will  bring  a  new  era  ;  that  as 
an  artistic  production  it  will  parallel  grand 
opera;  that  the  Government,  national,  state, 
municipal,  will  endow  motion  picture  thea- 
tres;  that  the  screen  will  become  the  greatest 
force  for  the  recreation  and  education  of  both 
school  child  and  adult ;  that  through  it  we 
w-ill  become  the  most  cultured  nation  in  the 
world." 

And  now,  in  the  light  of  this  prophecy  it 
seems  up  to  men  who  engineer  the  spoken 
drama  in  this  country-  to  keep  a  stiff  upper 
lip,  and  not  let  the  greater  art  be  out-shone, 
out-classed,  and  utterly  lost  to  the  masses. 


AMERICAN  INNOCENCE. 


The  Anatol  plays,  by  Schnitzler,  which  had 
quite  a  run  in  numerous  American  little  thea- 
tres, some  years  ago,  were  valuable,  or  should 
have  been,  in  convincing  the  public  that  it  is 
difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  for  any 
but  the  finest  and  most  discerning  players 
of  one  nationality  to  interpret  the  dramatic 
works  of  another.  Schnitzler  wrote  his  plays 
for  the  Viennese  public ;  who  received  their 
drama  in  a  spirit  of  gay  cynicism.  Love,  to 
the  Viennese,  has  figured — in  their  drama,  at 
least — as  a  purely  temporary  and  subrosa 
affair,  unvexed  by  the  annoying  restrictions 
of  constancy,  while  the  Anglo-Saxon  idea — 
which  has  become  the  American  tradition — 
esteems  the  idea  of  a  romantic  constancy, 
however   little   it   is   practised. 

The  American  players  were  quite  unable  to 
convey  the  idea  of  the  Anatol  comedies  with 
that  airj',  cj-nical  lightness  which  was  their 
due.  True,  Schnitzler  occasionally  becomes 
serious,  as  in  "Professor  Bernhardi";  and  no 
doubt  the  mood  of  such  plays  is  more  easily 
conveyed. 

We  were  wont,  in  its  hey-day,  to  think 
"The  Easiest  Way"  quite  devilish,  but  when 
it  was  put  on  in  Berlin  this  last  May  it  was 
scornfully  stigmatized  by  a  leading  German 
critic  as  "an  excellent  specimen  of  that  nur- 
sery which  the  Anglo-Saxons  call  their  stage." 

\es,  to  the  Europeans  we  are  an  innocent 
lot  and  no  mistake.  Having  worried  through 
a  novel  by  the  well-known  Russian  fictionist 
Artibasheff— I  think  that's  his  name— and 
through  another  by  Poland's  most  famous 
novelist,  name  of  Przybyszewski— I  know 
that's  his  name  because  I  copied  each  letter 
with  religious  care— I  am  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  we  are  too  innocent  to  meddle 
verj'   much  with   European   drama. 


Some  time  ago  there  was  a  riot  in  Vienna 
against  Schnitzler's  plaj^  "Reigen."  It  gave  us 
quite  a  fellow-feeling  here  in  America  to  learn 
that  the  Viennese  were  capable  of  a  demon- 
stration against  the  morals, — or  lack  of 
morals — in  a  Schnitzler  play. 

But  a  scornful  sojourner  in  Vienna  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  New  York  paper  to  put  Americans 
right.  "Reigen" — an  old  play  and  apparently 
rank  with  sex  and  illicit  love — didn't  shock 
anybody.  What  shocked  them,  as  the  scornful 
sojourner  pointed  out,  was  that  anti-Semitic 
sentiment  was  antagonized  by  having  to  allow 
a  play  by  a  Jew  to  appear ;  for,  as  the  scorn- 
ful sojourner  remarks,  "as  the  custom  often 
is  with  geniuses,  Schnitzler  is  a  Jew." 

So  the  play  was  stopped  in  Vienna,  but  put 
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Calaveras  in  1809 
and  1922 


In  1809  the  ownership  of  Cala- 
veras Valley  in  the  Coast  Range 
hills  midway  between  Kiles 
Canyon  and  Mount  Hamilton, 
was  in  lively  dispute  between 
the  Pueblo  of  San  Jose  and  the 
Mission   of   Santa  Clara. 

"What  was  the  end  of  the 
dispute,"  says  a  historian,  "we 
have  been  unable  to  discover, 
but  it  seems  likeliest  that  La 
Calaveras  belonged  rather  to  the 
Alission  San  Jose." 

It  was  a  long  time  after  that 
dispute  that  Calaveras  became 
a  part  of  the  water  supply  of 
San    Francisco. 

The  valley,  together  with  trib- 
utary watershed  area,  was  ac- 
quired by  Spring  Valley  in  1875, 
and  construction  of  Calaveras 
Dam  was  begun   in   1913. 

It  was  a  wise  foresight,  not 
generally  appreciated  at  the 
time,  that  prompted  Spring  Val- 
ley to   acquire  Uiis  property. 

At  present  Calaveras  has  a 
capacity"  of  8  billion  gallons  of 
water,  but  the  resources  of  the 
watershed  are  many  times  that 
amount. 

Under  an  agreement  with  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  Railroad  Commission 
requires  Spring  Valley  to  en- 
large the  dam  to  a  height  of  175 
feet  so  that  it  will  impound  32 
billion  gallons  of  water,  thus 
adding  24  million  gallons  daily 
to  the  water  supply  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  design  of  Calaveras  Dam, 
however,  provides  for  an  ul- 
timate height  of  210  feet,  at 
which  height  the  reser\-oir  will 
yield  50  million  gallons  dail}^ 
doubling  the  present  water  sup- 
ply of  this  cit>'. 

The  present  development  un- 
dertaken bx.^  Spring  Valley  in 
consonance  with  the  decision 
handed  down  by  the  Railroad 
Commission  and  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  will  solve 
the  immediate  water  problem  of 
San  Francisco  by  increasing 
Spring  Valley's  daily  yield  from 
42  to   66   million   gallons. 


SPEIKG  VALLEY 

WATER    COM  PAN  r 


July  8,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


on   in    Berlin    with    a   realism   that   made   the 
Berlinese  smack  their  lips  with  gusto. 

So  now  we  may  comfortably  return  to  our 
American-made  convention  that  nothing 
shocks  the  Europeans,  and  that  we,  in  Amer- 
ica, can  be  as  pachydermatous  as  we  please 
concerning  what  is  risque  in  farce  and  musical 
comedy,  but,  if  a  dramatist  in  a  spirit  of 
social  criticism  dares  to  become  serious  about 
anj-thing  concerning  sex  we  will  call  in  the 
police.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
4*» 

Civilization  has  always  been  deeply  influ- 
enced by  inventions,  said  President  Lowell  of 
Har\'ard  in  his  recent  baccalaureate  sermon. 
No  one  can  doubt  what  a  change  was  wrought 
in  the  ancient  world  by  the  use  of  metals. 
The  improvement  of  transportation  by  land 
and  water  enlarged  trade,  and  trade  brought 
intercourse,  with  its  new  relations,  its  en- 
larged horizon,  and  its  temptation  to  a  for- 
eign conquest,  until  the  sailing  ship  and  the 
mariner's  compass  opened  the  whole  world 
to  the  people-  of  Europe.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  invention  of  firearms,  and 
especially  of  cannon,  destroyed  the  feudal  or- 
ganization of  society,  because  the  baron's 
castle    was    no    longer    a    refuge    difficult    to 

capture. 

4*» 

There  are  1348  American  students  at  vari- 
ous French  universities. 


QOLUMBIA  TBEATRE 


Geary  at  Mason 


Lealbg  PbTboDse  af 
die  West 
Phone  Franklin  150 


Beginning  Monday,  July  10 

Matinees    li'ednesday   and   Saturday 

William  Harris,  Jr.,  presents 

JOHN  DRINKVVATER'S 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

with  FRANK  McGLYNN 
and  the   Original  Company 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

Drinkwater's  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  which  be- 
gins at  the  Columbia  Theatre  Monday  night, 
July  10,  has  been  one  of  the  great  plays  of 
the  present  generation.  It  has  an  appeal  as 
drama  in  itself,  for  the  story  of  the  Great 
Emancipator  is  tremendously  dramatic.  The 
author  has  told  the  story  beginning  when  Lin- 
coln was  about  to  be  nominated  for  the  first 
time  and  carrying  it  through  by  graphic  and 
telling  incident,  until  the  climax  is  reached  at 
Ford's  Theatre  on  that  fateful  April  day  when 
the  nation  lost  its  greatest  man. 

Frank  McGlynn  plays  Lincoln  to  the  life. 
It  is  not  alone  that  he  looks  like  Lincoln, 
but  that  he  has  been  able  to  project  across 
the  footlights  the  power,  the  strength,  and 
the  spiritual  force  of  this  man  who  has  in 
so  short  a  time  become  an  ideal  for  all  the 
world.  Mr.  McGlynn's  success  has  been  very 
gratifying  to  a  host  of  friends  who  knew  him 
as  man  and  boy  and  who  now  see  the  fruition 
of  his  long  and  studious  work. 

There  are  six  scenes  in  "Abraham  Lincoln." 
The  first  is  in  Springfield,  111.,  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  are  in  Washington  during 
the  civil  war,  the  fifth  is  at  Grant's  headquar- 
ters just  before  the  surrender  of  General  Lee, 
and  the  last  is,  of  course,  at  Ford's  Theatre. 
In  the  settings  it  has  been  possible  to  main- 
tain at  all  times  the  illusion  of  time  and  place. 

Some  thirty-five  speaking  parts  are  involved, 
and  Mr.  Harris  has  in  this  the  largest  dra- 
matic organization  on  tour.  But  the  per- 
formances which  will  be  seen  at  the  Columbia 
will  be  in  every  detail  the  same  as  those  at 
the  Cort  Theatre,  New  York,  during  the  year's 
engagement  in  that  city.  There  will  be  no 
Sunday  performances.  The  matinees  are  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


"dVil"^  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    25c    TO    $1.25 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED   IN   DRESS 
CIRCLE   AND    LOGES 


The  Orpbeum  Next  Week. 

John  Steel  is  an  American  tenor  making 
his  first  Orpheum  tour.  He  has  just  come 
from  a  sensational  success  in  the  Ziegfeld 
Follies. 

Theodore  Bekefi  and  his  company  are  Rus- 
sian dancers  and  have  created  a  furore  of 
approval  of  their  work  wherever  they  have 
played. 

Kane  and  Herman  are  "Two  Midnight 
Sons,"  who  can  sing  and,  it  is  claimed,  make 
you  laugh  until  your  sides  ache. 

Mildred  Harris  has  proved  herself  a  success 
as  a  legitimate  star  as  well  as  on  the  picture 
screen.  Her  present  skit,  "Movie  Mad,"  is 
one  of  the  best  vaudeville  playlets  seen  in  the 
West    for    many   a    moon. 

Flo  Lewis  has  a  charming  personality,  and 
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can  deliver  songs  and  comedy  as  can  few 
other  women  singers  on  the  stage. 

Bill  Robinson,  "The  Dark  Cloud  of  Joy," 
is  a  whirlwind  of  merriment  and  a  perennial 
"show  stopper." 

Snell  and  Vernon  with  their  artistic  diver- 
sion show  a  consummate  artistry  which  is 
highly  enjoyable. 

Butler  and  Parker  call  their  act  "Don't 
Make  Me  Laugh,"  but  the  title  is  an  anti- 
thesis to  their  work,  because  they  do  make 
you  laugh.  

The  Firat  Fifty  Years. 
Drama  lovers  who  enjoy  mature  entertain- 
ment of  a  high  order  will  be  interested  in  the 
announcement  that  Messrs.  Reginald  Travers 
and  William  S.  Rainey  have  secured  the 
coast  rights  to  "The  First  Fifty  Years,"  the 
amusing  and  absorbing  comedy  of  married 
life  now  playing  in  New  York.  They  plan  to 
produce  the  play  in  San  Francisco  early  in 
the  fall  and  later  tour  the  coast  cities.  The 
author,  Henry  Myers,  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
University,  has  turned  an  observing  search- 
light upon  certain  phases  of  married  life,  and 
exhibits  a  rare  technique  in  this  his  first  play, 
which  has  been  acclaimed  by  New  York 
critics  as  the  finest  theatrical  achievement  of 
many  seasons. 


Sprinkled  with  Titles. 
It  looks  as  if  the  king's  advisers  would 
do  well  to  make  an  end  of  the  bestowing  of 
titles  on  Dominion  citizens,  says  the  Man- 
chester Guardian.  The  hint  was  plainly  1 
enough  given  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Canadian 
Parliament's  polite  request  that,  so  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned,  the  practice  should  be 
ended,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  last 
birthday  honors  the  Canadian  premier  took  a 
privy  councillorship,  which,  of  course,  carries 
no  title  w^ith  it.  But  the  trouble  has  now 
spread  in  virulent  form  to  South  Africa  and 
Australia.  We  have  General  Smuts  getting  up 
to  assure  the  Union  House  of  Assembly  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  suggesting  that  a 
South  African  banking  magnate  who  has  just 
been  made  a  lord  should  have  any  distinction 
given  to  him,  and  we  have  the  Cape  Times, 
a  level-headed  organ  of  the  British  common- 
wealth, declaring  that  this  particular  operation 
of  the  fount  of  honor  is  likely  to  have  "a 
most  regrettable  reaction  on  the  loyal  affec- 
tion for  the  royal  house  of  both  white  races 
in  South  Africa."  Strong  language  this.  But 
nothing  to  that  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Labor  Conference  about  the  Australian  knight 
whom  the  honors  list  has  created.  His  title, 
they  say,  is  "an  insult  to  white  Australia" — 
a  phrase  which  refers  to  the  fact  that  he  hap- 
pens to  believe  that  Australia's  tropical  north 
can  not  be  colonized  successfully  without  in- 
troducing colored  labor.  There  is  no  deadly 
sin  in  being  a  banking  magnate,  nor  in  having 
views  on  the  development  of  one's  country 
which  do  not  accord  with  those  of  some  local 
party.  But  it  seems  unfortunate  that,  despite 
the  know'n  reluctance  of  the  Dominions  to  be 
enriched  with  titled  citizens,  the  home  gov- 
ernment still  persists  in  making  the  fountain 
of  honor  play  on  them,  and  play,  moreover, 
like  an  ill-directea  hosepipe,  on  individuals 
whom  their  fellows  consider  quite  unsuitable 
for  such  conspicuous  treatment.  Those  who 
might  conceivably  be  thought  suitable  are  ap- 
parently dodging  the  jet.  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  give  the  stop-cock  for  Dominion  titles 
a  full  turn  and  cut  off  the  flow  entirely  ? 


half  million  dollars  to  ten  million  dollars,  says 
Sir  George  E.  Foster  in  the  North  American 
Revien:  As  goods  purchased  have  to  be  paid 
for  and  the  purchaser  must  sell  his  own 
products  before  he  can  venture  to  purchase, 
the  result  was  sure  and  unavoidable.  Canada 
bought  by  so  much  less  in  the  United  States 
and  the  United  States  producers  lost  so  much 
trade.  Is  it  certain  that  the  class  supposed  to 
profit  by  the  emergency  tariff  gained  equally 
or  at  all  by  increased  prices  on  their 
products? 

Now  we  do  not  quarrel  with  the  policy  or 
its  application  in  this  particular  instance.  We 
have  no  right  to  do  that  nor  any  wish.  I  am 
only  pointing  out  an  unavoidable  result. 
Canada,  denied  entrance  into  the  United 
States,  must  seek  other  outlets.  If  old  water 
courses  are  obstructed  by  dams  preventing 
flow  in  one  direction,  the  result  is  to  hollow 
out  channels  in  other  directions  to  relieve  the 
pressure.  And  that  other  direction  for  Canada 
must  be  largely  to  th^  British  market.  Years 
ago,  because  of  alleged  menace  of  disease  in 
Canadian  cattle,  Great  Britain  placed  an  em- 
bargo on  their  import  for  breeding  purposes 
and  since  then  Canadian  cattle  entering  Brit- 
ish ports  have  to  be  immediately  slaughtered. 
Though  the  menace  was  proved  groundless 
the  fiction  has  been  kept  up  through  the  op- 
position of  British  cattle  raisers.  Now  there 
is  a  decided  set  towards  removing  the  em- 
bargo, and  if  this  is  done  Canada's  surplus 
live  stock  will  be  absorbed  in  Great  Britain, 
and  in  addition  a  valuable  increase  will  be 
made  to  our  shipping  cargo  eastward.  If  the 
embargo  is  retained,  then  Canada  must  turn 
its  attention  to  the  preparation  of  refrigerated 
meats  and  build  up  a  trade  in  them  with 
Great  Britain.  In  either  case  the  course'  of 
a  great  product  will  be  diverted  from  the 
United  States,  and  once  diverted  will  scarcely 
again  return.  And  with  that  diversion  goes 
the  equivalent  imports  by  Canada  which  will 
be  transferred  from  the  United  States  trf 
Great  Britain  or  elsewhere. 


In  the  field  of  international  relations,  curi- 
ously enough,  we  find  that  the  doctor,  the 
lawyer,  the  milliner,  the  college  president, 
and  the  "man  in  the  street"  all  reveal  an 
equal  competence,  says  Philip  Marshall  Brown 
in  the  North  American  Review.  All  are 
ready  with  a  definite  explanation  of  the  ills 
of  international  society,  and  all  are  prepared 
to  suggest  how  this  universe  should  be  run. 
In  very  few  cases  may  it  be  said  that  these 
competent  authorities  have  an  accurate,  scien- 
tifically trained  knowledge  of  the  exact  na- 
ture of  international  society,  and  of  the  laws 
governing  the  functions  and  the  relations  of 
nations.  The  preacher  approaches  the  prob- 
lem from  the  general  principle  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man  ;  the  lawyer  from  the  argument 
of  analogy  to  ordinary  political  institutions, 
and  the  rest  from  various  points  of  view. 
mostly  of  a  sentimental  or  emotional  charac- 
ter. Few  of  them,  if  called  upon  to  adminis- 
ter the  affairs  of  a  municipality,  would  have 
the  courage  even  to  express  an  opinion,  but 
most  of  them,  in  their  vast  ignorance  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  international  society, 
have  slight  hesitancy  to  enunciate  their  views. 
They  are  perfectly  safe  because  they  are  in 
no  danger  of  being  called  upon  actually  to 
run  the  universe. 


Real  Estate  and  Gasoline. 

Here  is  a  thought  for  taxation  experts  who 
insist  upon  regarding  the  automobile  as  a 
luxury.  It  comes  from  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams  :  "The  value  of  land  is  inverse  ratio  to 
the  amount  of  gasoline  required  to  reach  it." 
A  truth  so  true  that  no  amount  of  argument 
can  explode  it.  Preceding  the  economic  fact 
just  stated,  Mr.  Adams  said : 

"Should  gasoline,  by  some  miracle,  abruptly 
lose  its  explosiveness,  what  values  would  be 
most  radically  affected  ?  Manufacturing,  at 
first  thought,  would  seem  to  be  the  worst  suf- 
ferer, and  next  to  that  finance,  which  backs 
the  motor  industry,  yet  the  combined  injury 
to  the  two  would  be  insignificant  compared 
to  the  cataclysmic  disaster  to  real  estate 
values.  Except  in  the  great  centres  these  are 
now  actually  predicated  upon  the  motor-car. 
Imagine  a  small  city  permanently  cut  off  from 
motor  transportation,  how  long  would  be  re- 
quired for  it  to  become  a  deserted  village? 
Nowhere  has  there  been  a  more  profitable, 
healthful,  and  valuable  development  in  Ameri- 
can life  than  the  suburb.  The  automobile  is 
the  main  agency  of  this  growth.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  influence  of  the 
cheap  and  effective  car  upon  the  business 
efficiency  and  individual  happiness  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts.  Drain  the  world  of  gaso- 
line and  there  would  be  a  crash  in  real  estate 
values  besides  which  the  worst  financial  panic 
would  be  unimportant." 

Never  has  the  relationship  between  wheels 
and  the  land  been  more  forcefully  presented. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 
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Canadian  Tr»de  and  Our  Tariff. 

The  exports  of  Canada  to  the  United  States 

in     Fordney    bill     commodities    in     the     four 

months  of   1921,  as  compared  with  the   four 

months  in   1920,  fell   from  thirty-three  and  a 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

She  was  a  tall,  darkling  brunette,  who 
would  soon  be  middle-aged ;  not  joung,  not 
too  old,  but  ripe  and  just  right.  She  was 
smartly  dressed,  with  a 'dashing  hat  and  good 
jet  ornaments,  and  she  moved  with  grace  and 
energy*.  She  had  two  men  in  her  train,  and 
it  is  a  wonder  she  did  not  have  a  dozen. 
She  beamed  and  sparkled  on  them,  and  scin- 
tillated at  them,  and  teased  them,  and  rallied 
and  ridiculed  them,  and  got  them  altogether 
worse  muddled  up  and  spell-bound  than  Circe 
ever  could  have  done.  They  were  far  be- 
yond their  masculine  depth  and  they  knew  it 
— ^knew  they  were  h\-pnotized  and  helpless 
and  drowning  in  a  woman's  charms.  They 
made  feeble  resistances  that  were  in  them- 
selves surrender  in  disguise,  and  they  knew 
it  and  she  knew  it,  and  all  three  knew  that 
all  three  knew  it.  and  she  exercised  her  whole 
empire  and  conversationally  snapped  the  whip 
with  them  whenever  she  wanted  to.  It  was 
fast  becoming  a  masculine  slaughter  and  a 
feminine  triumph.  But  the  cleverest  woman 
will  go  too  far  at  times,  and  she  broke  the 
spell  at  last.     She  said:     "When  are  we  go- 
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ing  to  have  another  dance,  Mr.  Mack  ?"" 
Mack  hesitated  and  stammered :  "I  don't 
know — exacth'.  I — ah — I  hadn't  thought  much 
about  it,  you  know."  He  was  dizzy  and  pie- 
eyed.  But  his  friend  seemed  suddenly  re- 
leased, and  blurted :  *'I  wouldn't  get  mad  if 
we  never  had  another."  "ME,  TOO  !"  yelled 
Mack.  "That's  just  the  way  I  feel  about  it." 
And  the  two  brutes  escorted  her  off  the  fern,-- 
boat,  masters  of  their  destiny  once  more. 
There  are  a  lot  of  Cousin  Egberts  in  this 
world,  who  can  be  "pushed  just  so  far." 


Yet  with  all  the  high  fortitude  that  de- 
fended Verdun,  and  cut  its  way  into  Belleau 
Wood,  the  dancing  masters  of  the  world  as- 
sembled last  month  at  Paris  to  discuss  and 
mayhap  decide  what  the  world  should  dance. 
We  have  not  yet  the  results  of  their  delibera- 
tions, and  do  not  know  what  they  may  bring 
into  a  waiting  world,  terpsichoreally  speak- 
ing: but  without  doubt  it  will  be  something 
new,  because  there  would  be  no  money  in 
teaching  something  old,  since  almost  even,-- 
body  who  cultivates  pedal  dexterity  knows 
the  old  and  could  not  be  induced  to  pay  any- 
thing in  order  to  be  taught  it  again — to  say 
nothing  of  the  pain  of  acquirement.  About 
once  in  so  often  the  prancers  must  be  given 
some  new  steps  in  order  to  keep  the  craze 
?.live.  If  it  died,  misery  would  come  over 
the  world.  Youth  is  certain  to  dance,  more 
or  less,  and  with  the  simple-minded  steps  of 
the  past  decade  middle-age  could  take  up  this 
serious  form  of  work  and  imagine  itself 
young  again.  Even  boj's  at  tne  most  impos- 
sible age.  when  they  are  normally  playing 
hookey  and  stealing  apples,  caught  the  craze, 
and  the  writer  heard  one  of  about  twelve 
years  at  a  vaudeville  show  exclaim :  "Oh,  if 
I  could  only  dance  like  that !"  Wonderful 
ambition  of  modern  youth  !  Of  this  confer- 
ence of  dancing  masters,  second  only  in  im- 
portance, if  second  at  all.  to  the  Genoa  Eco- 
nomic Conference,  the  Manchester  Guardian 
says : 

"Many  new  measures  are  tentatively  trod- 
den annually  in  Paris,  but  few  survive  to  go 
forth  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  assembly. 
Often  these  are  graceful  and  well-contrived 
affairs,  combining  a  flavor  of  the  past  with  a 
dash  of  the  present,  that  might  with  advan- 
tage be  danced  by  any  of  us.  But,  like  those 
of  most  academies  which  seek  to  regulate 
man's  taste  in  art  or  pleasure,  the  mandates 
of  the  dancing  professors  fall  usually  upon 
deaf  ears.  It  is  no  fault  of  theirs  that  bunny- 
hugging  and  shimmy-shaking  have  had  a 
vogue  now  happily  over.  Not  at  their  doors 
can  be  laid  the  inanitj'  of  the  fox-trot,  the 
two-step,  and  the  other  lazinesses  that  have 
overlaid  the  ballroom  in  the  last  decade.  In 
vain,  they  will  tell  you,  have  they  invented 
measures  with  grace  and  dignit>-,  only  to  find 
them,  too  often,  brushed  aside  in  the  onward 
march  of  some  negroid  convention,  refined 
sometimes   to    a   point   of    interest.      But    this 


year  they  resume  their  task  with  courage  as 
unabated  as  though  ragtime  had  never  been 
heard  of.  The  new  dances  so  far  exhibited 
seem  to  be  mostly  set  to  waltz  or  scfaottische 
time.  One,  however,  of  which  the  account 
reads  enticingly,  is  described  as  'a  mixture  of 
pavane  and  gavotte,  but  with  rather  more 
sprightliness  than  those  old  measures  have ' 
We  shall  not  complain  of  the  added  sprightli- 
ness if  the  dancing  professors  succeed  this 
year  in  popularizing  any  measure  that  gives 
W'Omen  a  chance  to  look  half  as  graceful,  and 
men  half  as  courtly,  as  did  those  that  are 
blended    in    this    suggestion." 


Probably  the  meanest  type  of  highwayman 
that  has  thus  far  appeared  on  the  planet  is 
the  high-jacker.  He  preys  on  those  that  can 
not,  because  of  the  nature  of  their  own 
transactions,  defend  themselves.  The  chances 
he  takes  are  practically  none  at  all.  He  is 
safe,  they  are  in  danger.  They  risk  their 
all  to  bring  relief  to  thirsty  humanity  and  the 
brutal  high-jacker  intercepts  the  relief  far 
more  than  half-way  from  its  source;  in  fact 
he  waits  until  the  transportation  is  almost 
complete,  and  then  he  pounces  upon  the  poor 
bootlegger  and  takes  it  away  from  him,  and 
sells  it  to  his  victim's  customers  at  an  ad- 
vance. Being  himself  an  outlaw,  how  can 
the  bootlegger  look  to  the  law  for  protection  ? 
He  can  not,  and  he  does  not.  He  may  give 
battle,  but  the  odds  are  usually  against  him, 
and  though  bullets  fly  he  rarely  wins.  In  his 
high-powered  motor-car  filled  -with  refresh- 
ments he  is  stopped  or  fired  upon,  and  robbed 
of  his  hard-won  money  or  his  valuable  illicit 
property-.  It  is  distressing  to  think  such  things 
can  go  on  in  this  land  of  law  and  order, 
of  peace  and  security  and  contented  labor, 
barring  a  few  little  incidents  like  the  one  in 
Williamson  Countj-.  Illinois,  the  other  day.  A 
man  may  have  good  credit  and  a  heaN^j'  in- 
vestment in  motor-cars  and  he  may  be  rolling 
it  into  York  State  over  the  Canadian  border, 
and  be  on  the  point  of  completing  his  fortune 
and  retiring,  when  he  hears  shots  and  hoarse 
commands,  must  seize  his  gun  and  do  his 
best,  lose  his  cargo  and  roll  home  to  his  wife 
with  a  bullet-hole  through  his  shoulder.  He 
hates  even  to  call  a  physician,  much  less  a 
cop  or  sheriff.  And  they  call  this  a  land  of 
law !  The  high-jacker  has  no  mercy.  He 
takes  it  all ;  won't  split  with  anybody.  We 
call  that  lawlessness.  Such  men  have  no  re- 
spect for  property,  either.  How  do  they  know 
whose  liquor  it  is?  What  do  they  care?  No 
more  than  the  customers,  who  are  said  to  be 
equally  neartless  in  the  matter.  ".■\re  you  my 
regular  bootlegger?"  "No.  I'm  his  regular 
high-jacker."  And  the  customer  gets  his  regu- 
lar brand.  Disgusting !  There  should  be  laws 
against  it,  or  bootlegging  will  become  a  lost 
art  It  is  even  said  by  some  evil-minded 
persons  that  there  are  \'olstead  enforcement 
officers  that  do  a  little  high-jacking  occasion- 
ally. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epierammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Lord  Dunedin  tells  the  story  of  a  London 
club  man  who  was  staggering  along  the  streets 
of  Dublin  and  jolted  into  a  passer-by.  A  con- 
stable stepped  up  to  him  and  demanded,  "Do 
you  know  who  that  was  ?  That  was  Viscount 
Massereene  and  Ferrand."  ■"Gad!"  said  the 
Englishman.     "Well,   they  were   both   drunk  !" 


Ex-Governor  Hooper  of  Tennessee  is  said 
to  be  in  favor  of  indirect  criticism.  Speaking 
the  other  day  of  the  Transportation  Act.  he 
said:  "Indirect  criticism  is  more  effective. 
I  know  a  man  who  pulled  up  his  clerk  in  the 
following  manner:  "George,  if  Atkinson  calls 
today,  tell  him  I'm  out.  And  don't  be  work- 
ing or  he'll  know  your  lying.'  " 


A  very  old  story  of  Sheridan's  wit  has  come 
down  through  the  nineteenth  century.  Fox 
and  Grenville  were  walking  down  Bond  Street 
one  day  when  they  met  Sheridan.  Fox  hailed 
him:  "Hey.  Sherry-,  we  were  just  talking 
about  you,  wondering  whether  you  are  most 
knave  or  fool."  "Well,  do  you  know,"  said 
Sheridan,  taking  an  arm  of  each,  "I'm  a  little 
bet^vixt  the  two." 

Bill  N'ye  was  once  chatting  with  Senator 
Shirley  of  Maine  and  remarked  that  he  had 
been  born  at  Shirley  in  the  senator's  state 
and  he  supposed  the  town  had  been  named 
for  one  of  Shirley's  ancestors.  "I  don't 
know,"  mused  the  senator.  "I  didn't  even 
know  there  was  a  town  named  Shirley  in 
Maine."  "Neither  did  I,"  said  Nye  tactfully, 
"till  I  was  born  there." 


"Another  distinguishing  mark  that  rather 
amused  me  once  up-country  was  when  my 
house-boy,  Esau,  came  in  one  day  with  his 
hair  cut  awaj"  from  one  side  of  his  head, 
looking  like  a  somewhat  weird  'parting,'  for 
the  remainder  stood  up  as  usual  like  a  bass 
broom  with  bristles  tive  inches  long.  I  asked 
him  what  on  earth  he  had  been  doing,  and 
he  replied:  'Sir.  I  am  now  a  member  of  the 
Lomaloma  "A"  team,  and  we  have  agreed  to 
cut  our  hair  like  this,  as  the  store  can  not 
get   eleven   sashes   all  the  same  color.'  " 


During  the  last  presidential  campaign  a  Re- 
publican stumper  was  traveling  through  the 
Tennessee  mountains  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
convert  the  mountaineers  to  the  Republican 
party.  On  one  occasion  before  making  an 
address  he  turned  to  a  young  mountaineer 
standing  near  him  and  asked,  "Well,  ray  young 
fellow,  what  are  you?"  "Democrat,"  tersely 
replied  the  mountaineer.  "And  why  are  you 
a  Democrat  ?"  persisted  the  Republican. 
"Waal,  my  pap  was  a  Democrat  and  my 
grandpap  before  him,  so  I'm  a  Democrat, 
too."  "H'mm,"  snorted  the  Republican  cam- 
paigner, "suppose  your  pap  and  your  grandpap 
had  been  horsethieves.  What  would  you  have 
been?"  "Waal,"  the  mountaineer  considered 
it,  but  not  for  long.  "In  that  case,  I  reckon 
I'd  be  a  Republican." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Great  Lover, 
I'm  sure  you've  met  this  lad  before; 

His  work  is  fast,  though  rough. 
He  feels  that  all   is   fair  in  war, — 

In    love,    it's   fair   enough. 
His   tale   the    Vice-Suppressor    takes. 

And    drinks    in   every    word 
(A    single    swallow    never    makes 

A  Summer,  we  have  heard). 

Our  hero  lived  in  ages  gone — 

The  days  of  bright  romance. 
We  read  about  his  goings-on 

And  sigh,  "So  this  is  France!" 
You  must  concede,  the  boy  was  good 

Among  the  local  ladies; 
But  his  intentions  toward  them  would 

Not  pave  the  streets  of  Hades. 

How  sweet  to  read  of  days  of  old 
When  knights,   to  say  the  least,   were  bold! 
—D.   P.    in   Life. 


Baillie,  the  great  English  physician  and 
morbid  anatomist,  was  once  being  greatly 
bored  by  the  account  of  herself  given  by  a 
lady  who  apparently  had  nothing  the  matter. 
When  she  told  him  she  was  going  to  the  opera 
that  evening,  the  great  physician  lost  his 
temper.  And  when  she  asked  whether  on  her 
return  home  she  might  eat  oysters,  Baillie  re- 
torted, "Yes,  shells  and  all !" 


The  case  seemed  to  be  getting  nowhere,  and 
the  judge  at  last  said :  "I  discharge  this 
jury,  one  and  all."  A  mean,  cadaverous- 
looking  member  of  the  twelve  arose  and  re- 
plied, "Say,  judge,  you  can't  discharge  me." 
"Can't  discharge  you?  Why  not?"  thundered 
the  judge.  "W^aal,"  drawled  the  juryman, 
pointing  to  the  counsel  for  the  defense,  'T 
was  hired  by  that  fellow  over  there." 


Major  George  Haven  Putnam,  the  pub- 
lisher, gives  out  the  following  story  about 
the  "Mirrors  of  Washington,"  which  his 
house  publishes.  The  secret  of  its  authorship 
is  said  to  be  known  only  to  three  or  four 
people.  Trading  on  this  and  for  a  joke,  the 
chairman  of  a  literary  dinner  in  New  York 
rose  and  said,  "Will  the  author  of  'Mirrors 
of  Washington'  kindly  stand  so  that  we  may 
honor  him?"     Twenty  men  got  on  their  feet. 


Elinor  Glyn  is  responsible  for  spreading  the 
fame  of  a  fourteen-year-old  Los  Angeles  boy 
whose  composition  on  the  "Ages  of  Man"  ran 
as  follows:  "There  are  three  ages  of  man. 
One,  when  we  are  young  we  think  of  the 
sins  we  would  like  to  commit  when  we  grow 
up.  This  is  the  age  of  innocence.  Two. 
when  we  grow  up  we  commit  these  sins.  This 
is  called  the  prime  of  life.  Three,  when  we 
are  old  we  are  sorry  we  committed  them. 
This  is  our  dotage." 


Last  winter  the  loss  of  honey  bee  colonies 
in  the  United  States  was  9.4  per  cent.,  com- 
pared with  a  loss  of  8.5  per  cent,  the  pre- 
ceding winter.  The  average  for  the  seven 
winters  from  1913-14  to  1920-21  was  12.4  per 
cent. 


Our  Helpful  Absence. 
Although  declination  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, it  was  worth  while  to  have  the  United 
States  invited  to  participate  in  the  rechauffage 
of  Genoa  at  The  Hague,  for  the  sake  of  the 
replies  which  were  given,  says  Willis  Fletcher 
Johnson  in  the  North  American  Review.  Mr. 
Hughes  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Child  again  dis- 
closed the  workings  of  a  mind  approximating 
Huxley's  ideal  of  "a  clear,  cold  logic-engine" 
in  his  impregnable  and  convincing  exposition 
of  the  reason  why  it  was  impossible  for  Re- 
publican America  to  have  fellowship  with 
Soviet  Russia;  reasons  affected  neither  by  the 
jingling  of  the  hoped-for  guinea  nor  by  the 
glib  camouflage  of  Moscow.  Gladstone  said 
that  King  Bomba  had  "erected  the  negation  of 


God  into  a  system  of  government."  With 
equal  truth  it  may  be  said  that  the  Bolshevist 
oligarchs  have  formed  a  system  of  govern- 
ment out  of  aggressive  negation  of  civiliza- 
tion and  of  humanity  itself.  Such  a  govern- 
ment America  can  not  recognize ;  with  it  she 
can  have  no  dealings.  It  may  be  too  much 
to  hope  that  the  infatuated  despots  at  Mos- 
cow will  realize  the  fact ;  but  surely  the 
civilized  powers  of  Western  Europe  must  now 
do  so.  In  bringing  them  to  that  state  of 
mind  the  Secretary  of  State  has  performed 
for  them  a  service  of  the  highest  order;  from 
which  France  seems  inclined  to  profit  by 
aligning  herself  with  America.  As  for  the 
suggestion  which  some  have  made,  that  Amer- 
ica might  well  go  to  The  Hague  because  the 
conference  there  is  to  be  purely  economic,  and 
not  political  as  was  that  of  Genoa,  it  is  quite 
empty  and  futile.  It  was  announced  in  ad- 
vance that  the  Genoa  Conference  was  to  be 
exclusively  economic,  just  as  positively  as 
the  same  announcement  is  now  made  about 
its  adjourned  session  at  The  Hague.  If  that 
rule  could  not  be  enforced  at  the  one  place, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  it  can  be  or  will 
be    at   the    other. 


The  president  of  Czecho-Slovakia  is  fur- 
nishing the  funds  for  a  walking  tour  of  the 
world  by  students  of  Prague  University.  The 
itinerary  is  through  Jugo-Slavia  and  Bulgaria 
to  Constantinople,  then  to  China  and  Japan, 
thence  to  San  Francisco  and  across  this  coun- 
try  on   foot. 


For  people  to  live  happily  together,  the  real 
secret  is  that  they  shall  not  live  too  much 
together. — English  Proverb. 


\\\\V^         ■  n         A' 


Lillian  Leitzel,  circus  premiere,  was  giving 
a  particularly  dazzling  exhibition  of  her  skiU. 
Her  acrobatics  are  of  the  most  violent  nature 
and  in  her  pet  stunt,  which  she  was  perform- 
ing, she  throws  her  body  back  and  forth  with 
jerks  that  look  as  though  she  would  tear  her 
arms  from  their  sockets.  At  the  end  she 
hung  motionless  by  one  arm,  facing  the 
glare  of  the  spotlight.  A  small  voice  piped 
anxiously  from  the  audience,  "Mamma,  I 
should  think  she  would  hurt  her  eyes!" 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


An  American  tourist  in  Yorkshire  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  "quaint"  dialect  of  that 
section  of  England.  He  stopped  to  have  a 
chat  with  an  old  Yorkshireman.  who  was  busy 
cleaning  some  harness  in  the  stable  yard. 
Just  then  a  butterfly  settled  on  the  stable 
door  and  the  American  exclaimed,  "Pretty, 
aint  it?  Now  what  do  you  call  them  here?" 
The  old  man  made  a  deft  shot  at  the  butterfly 
with  his  cap.  "Yon  was  a  flutterbug,"  he  said 
stolidly,  "but  us  chajis  calls  them  flugs  to  save 
a  bit  of  time." 

A  traveler  from  Fiji  in  the  old  days  re- 
ports that  at  times  in  the  past  when  the 
game  was  first  introduced  there  the  Fijians 
used  to  get  waves  of  cricket  madness  and  in 
some  outlying  villages — where  it  was  not  so 
readily  quelled  by  law — a  match  would  be 
kept  up  for  weeks  on  end.  Incidentally,  they 
wore  their  pads  strapped  on  their  naked,  boot- 
less legs  with  a  very  lu  licrous  eflrect.  But 
evidently  the  Fijians  have  no  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,    for   our   traveler   further   reports; 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us.  ' 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — ^not 
Nv-ith  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOR.  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO'COMPOUNDS 


THE    ARGONAUT 


July  8,  1922. 


PERSONAL. 


Social  Notes. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Margaret  Crocker 
Buckbee,  daughter  of  Samuel  Griggs  Buckbee 
and  the  late  Mrs.  Buckbee,  to  Mr.  John  Marion 
Bo3'den,  was  announced  at  a  luncheon  given  by 
Miss  Buckbee  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  last 
week.  The  affair  at  which  the  engagement  was 
made  known  was  given  in  honor  of  Miss  Carol 
Farr  of  Detroit.  Thirty  guests  were  present. 
Miss  Buckbee  made  her  debut  two  winters  ago  at 
a  ball  given  by  her  father,  Mr.  Buckbee  and  the 
present  Mrs.  Buckbee.  Mr.  Boyden  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  California  and  the  son  of 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Boyden  of  San  Francisco.  Those 
present  at  the  announcement  luncheon  were  Mrs. 
Francis  Langton.  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  Ream 
Black,  Mrs.  William  Hendrickson,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Hu- 
bert Haven  Anderson,  Mrs.  Edward  Pringle, 
Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss  Cecile  Brooks,  Miss 
Gladys  Quarre,  Miss  Newell  Bull,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Moore,  Miss  Frances  Lent,  Miss  Katherine  Bent- 
ley,  Miss  Helen  Perkins.  Miss  Geraldine  Grace, 
Miss  Annette  Rolph,  Miss  Helen  Brack,  Miss 
Katherine  Stoney,  Miss  Laura  Lindsay  Miller, 
Miss  Alice  Requa,  Miss  Margaret  Lee,  Miss 
Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Marion  Crocker,  Miss 
Lillian  Hopkins,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  and  Miss 
Helene  de   Latour. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Cebrian  and  Lord  Cecil 
Glerawly  were  the  honor  guests  at  a  dinner 
given  last  week  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Algernon 
Crofton  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Twenty  guests  were 
entertained. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  PoHtzer,  who  returneil 
from  abroad  last  week  and  are  staying  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel,  have  had  a  number  of  welcoming 
parties  given  in  their  honor  since  arriving  home 
after  an  absence  of  a  year.  Dr.  Harry  Tevis  gave  a 
luncheon  for  them  at  his  home  in  Alma  on 
Wednesday.  Miss  Louis  Bullock  gave  a  tea  for 
Mrs.  PoHtzer  Saturday  afternoon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Williams  gave  a  dinner 
party  Saturday  night  at  the  Menlo  Park  Country- 
Club.  Friends  from  Woodside  and  Menlo  were 
the  guests.  Dinner  was  served  out-of-doors  under- 
neath the  oaks. 

Colonel  Albert  E.  Truby,  U.  S.  A.,  and  ilrs. 
Truby  gave  a  reception  at  their  quarters  in  the 
Presidio  last  Saturday.  A  hundred  friends  called 
during  the  afternoon.  Colonel  Truby  was  re- 
cently ordered  here   for   duty. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Douglass  Bernitz  Crane  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Doris  Crane,  to  Mr.  Victor  Maxwell  at  a  tea 
given  last  Friday  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Miss 
Crane  is  a  graduate  of  Miss  Burke's  School  and 
attended  Stanford  University.  She  recently  ac- 
companied her  parents  on  a  trip  to  Europe  and 
the  South  Sea  Islands. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Averill  Belknap  to  Lieu- 
tenant Andrew  Robert  Mack,  U.  S.  A,,  took 
place  June  17  in  Xewport,  R.  I.  The  bride  is 
the  daughter  of  Captain  Reginald  Bowen  Belknap, 
U.    S.    N.,    and    Mrs.    Belknap.      She    is    a    great 


niece  of  Mrs.  William  Asburner  of  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Asburner  went  east  for  the  wedding  cere- 
mony which  was  read  at  St.  John's  Church  in 
the  presence  of  several  hundred  guests.  A 
wedding  breakfast  was  served  for  the  bridal  party 
at  "Bel  Napoli,"  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents, 

A  Fourth  of  July  dinner  dance  was  given 
Monday  evening  at  the  Marin  Country  Club. 
Guests  from  San  Rafael,  Ross  and  San  Anselmo 
were  in  attendance.  Among  those  who  entertained 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Beaver.  Jr., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Selfridge  and  Mr.  and 
I  Mrs.    Philip    Foster   Brown. 

i  A  mixed  golf  tournament  was  held  Tuesday  at 
I  the  Menlo  Club,  following  which  a  number  of 
informal  dinner  parties  were  ^ven.  Among 
those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Lowery,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roger  D.  Laphara,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La 
Montague. 

Mrs.  William  Hendrickson  entertained  last 
week  for  Miss  Elizabeth  Schmieden,  whose  en- 
gagement to  Mr.  James  Moffitt  was  recently  an- 
nounced. The  affair  was  a  luncheon  and  was 
given  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Hendrickson's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  B.  McNear,  in  Ross. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Nicholas  Kittle 
Boyd,  Mr,  Frederick  Hope  Beaver,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Francis  D.  Langton,  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Mcintosh, 
Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Fox,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Horace  C.  Van 
Sicklen,  Mrs.  William  Kent,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Stanley 
Arnold.  Mrs.  George  Monroe  Pinckard.  Miss 
Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Patience  Winchester,  Miss 
Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss  Florence  Martin,  Miss 
Veronica  Byrnes,  Miss  Charlotte  Ziel,  and  Miss 
Mary  Emma  Flood. 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  George  Aimer  Newhall  enter- 
tained at  a  houseparty  over  the  holiday  at  their 
home  on  Lake  Tahoe.  The  guests  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Eugene  Murphy,  Mr.  Richard  S,  Mc- 
Creerj',  Mr,  Kenneth  Pope,  Miss  Gertrude  Murphy 
and  several  school  friends  of  Master  George 
Newhall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  gave  a  picnic 
dinner  last  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in 
Menlo.  The  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Weir,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Lower\',  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Heimann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Williams,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Perry  Eyre,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Charles  Merrill, 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thome,  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Roger  D.  Lapham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, and  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormicfc. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes  entertained  on  Thursday 
last  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Robert  McMillan  of  New 
York.  Mrs.  McMillan  is  spending  the  summer  in 
San  Francisco  with  her  father,  Mr.  T.  Z.  Blake- 
man,  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Aimer  Newhall  were  hosts  at  a 
house  party  over  the  past  week  end.  .A  number 
of  San  Francisco  friends  were  entertained. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Heimann  entertained  last 
Sunday  at  a  picnic  luncheon  at  their  place  in 
Menlo.  The  Heimanns  are  occupying  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henry  Poole,  who  have 
been  visiting  in  Virginia. 


Daylight 
or  Night  Service 


Yosemite  National 
Park 

DAYLIGHT 
Lv.San  Francisco  (Ferry)  8:40  a.  m. 
Ar.  Yosemite  Valley  7:15p.m. 

NIGHT 
Lv.  San  Francisco  (Ferry)     11  p.m. 
Ar.  Yosemite  Valley  1:15  p.m. 


$ 


20 


.75 


Round 
Trip 


On  Sale  Daily 

Good  for  return  within  3  months 

(but  not  later  than  Oct.  30) 


$ 


19 


.50 


Round 
Trip 


On  Sale  Friday  and  Saturday 
Good    for    15    days    returning 


SouthernPacificLines 


50  Post  St. 


Ferry  Station 
Sutter  4000 


Third  St.  Station 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Saints  and  Jackdaws. 
(An   Essay  in   Eschatolog>'.) 
The  jackdaws  wheel  about  the  towers 

Where  saints  and  kings  sit,  row  on  row. 
And  chatter  in  the  ears  of  queens 
Who  lived  a  thousand   years  ago. 

The  kings   and   queens  take  little   heed 
Who  sit  and  stare  into  the  West: 

ihree  hundred  thousand  suns  have  died 
Since  they  were  gathered  to  their  rest. 

.■\nd  still  they  wait,  while  underneath 
The  prebends  pace,  the  canons  pass. 

The  black-gowned  students,  all  agog, 
Haste  by  to  service  or  to  class. 

On  crowned  heads  and  sacred  knees 
The    busy    jackdaws    fearless    build. 

And  wheel  and  call,  and  go  and  come, 
Till    every   gaping  beak   is    filled. 

The  clock  tolls  out,  the  chimes  are  rung, 
The  housewives  hurry  o'er  the  green. 

The  verger  with  his  ebon  stave 
Sedately    walks    before   the    Dean. 

Within,  the  cloistered  bodies  He 
Of  saints  and  sinners,  row  by  row, 

Their  bones  are  dust,  their  names  are  lost. 
Their  dreams  are  what  no  man  may  know. 

When  will  they   rise  to  tell  their  dreams? 

When  will  the  watch  at  length  be  done 
Of  those  who  then  upon  the  towers 

Shall  turn  and  greet  the  rising  sun. 

When  void  will  be  the  carvi-en  seats. 
And  empty  graves  beneath  them  lie. 

And  torn  will  hang  the  empty  nests 
For  which  the  wheeling  jackdaws  cry? 
— Mabel   Hart    in    the   London    Chapbook. 


Cart  Tracks. 

I  have  followed  cart  tracks  so  much  and  I  know 
how 

They  hold  the  spring's  return  in  their  long  chan- 
nels now; 

I  know,  here  in  town,  where  the  slow  sunlight 
creeps  through 

The  dark  and  the  dust  and  the  sombre  work  I  do. 

They  shine,  for  April  storms  have  broken  on  great 
bills. 

And  drenched  through  pines  and  bracken-shoots  in 
sun-shot   rills, 

.A.nd  flooded  green  swamp-lands  where  yellow  king- 
cups grow. 

.•\nd  fallen  into  qniet  where  the  cart  tracks  go. 

There  in  shallow  water  the  noonday  sunlight  dips. 
The  low  wind  freshens  there  his  singing  southern 

lips. 
And  through  the  hoof-print  pools  go  mirrored  days 

and    nights. 
With  rooks*  wings  and  wrens*  wings  and  sweep  of 

martin    flights. 

I  have  followed  cart  tracks  in  spring,  and  I  know 
well 

Small  song-named  flowers,  stirchwort  and  wood 
sorrel: 

And  later,  in  gold  days,  when  June's  first  sun- 
wave  broke, 

I've  found  mallow  there  and  red  leaves  of  young 
oak. 

— Dorothy  Roberts  in   the  Spectator. 


In  Tenement  Street. 
Where  hides  the  spring  in  Tenement   Street: 

Spring,    with    her    joy    and    her    exquisite    pity? 
No  green  stretches  for  weary-  feet. 
Or    woodland   blossoms   frail    and    sweet. 
Are  ever  seen  in  Tenement  Street — 

Tenement  Street  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Overhead  is  a  gleam  of  sky 

Between  the  gray  roofs  for  the  eye's  beholding: 
But   over  the  bustle  of  passers-by. 
And  the  rattle  of  carts,  and  the  hawker's  cry. 
Who  learns  to  listen  for  earth's  soft  sigh. 

Or  the  fairj"  whisper  of  buds  unfolding? 

Yet  Hope  may  smile  in  the  grayest  gloom. 
And  miracles  be!     Lo!   here  I  found  it; 

Welcome  as  light  in  a  shadowed  room. 

Sweet  as  the  shower  of  its  own  perfume, 

A  little  lilac  tree— ^in  bloom — 

Laughed  at  the  dull,  dead  walls  around  it. 

Here  hides  the  Spring  in  Tenement    Street; 

Here  is  proof  of  her  tender  pity! — 
Where  the  lilac  scatters  her  fragrance  sweet. 
Nodding  her  delicate  plumes  to   greet 
Responsive  hearts  in  Tenement  Street — 

Tenement  Street  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

— Evelyn    Simms    in    the   Bookman. 

*>»■ 

A  Near  View  of  Gtorge  Eliot. 

The  idolatry'  of  certain  modern  literarj-  gods 
is  no  whit  more  exaggerated  than  that  of 
simdry  giants  of  the  Victorian  Age.  The 
Manchester  Guardian  thus  retails  a  reminis- 
cence of  George  Eliot  that  is  still  interesting, 
even  at  second  hand : 

"The  first  'press  \ie\v'  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy supplies  one  of  the  most  amusing  recol- 
lections in  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott's  reminis- 
cences. It  was  in  the  late  'sixties  or  early 
'seventies.  In  the  portion  of  the  room  where 
Mr.  Escott  chanced  to  be^  the  object  of  uni- 
versal and  reverent  gaze  was  no  chef-d'cEuvre 
by  Millais  or  Leighton,  but  a  lady  with  an 
elongated  countenance  and  an  intellectual 
brow,  who  reminded  one  of  the  Cumeean 
Sibyl.  Royal  personages  would  have  not  been 
received  with  the  respect  that  followed  or 
preceded  her  wherever  she  went.  The  lady 
dropped  a  fragment  of  paper  that  might,  Mr. 
Escott  imagined,  at  one  time  have  contained 
a  sandwich.  Quick  as  a  thought,  a  Cam- 
bridge don,  smooth-shaven,  ashen-hued,  darted 
forward,  snatched  up  the  precious  relic, 
placed  it  in  his  pocketbook,  and  pressed  it 
adoringly   to   that   part   of   his   person    where 


his  heart  may  have  been.  At  a  respectful  dis- 
tance there  came  behind  a  short,  sturdy, 
middle-aged  beau,  whom,  long  after,  Mr. 
Escott  came  to  know  as  Robert  Browning. 
The  poet  stopped  short,  and  in  tones  of  con- 
fidential devotion  said  to  a  great  painter  by 
his  side :  'She,'  meaning  the  lady,  'has  the 
nose  of  Dante,  the  mouth  of  Savonarola,  and 
the  mind  of  Plato.'  Awe-stricken,  the  painter 
reprovingly  rejoined:  'Hush!  She  speaks!' 
That  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Escott  saw  George 
EUoL" 


Illicit  whisky  stills  in  the  mountains  of  Ken- 
tucky-, lennessee,  and  Virginia  are  said  to 
number  10,000,  about  30,000  people  being  con- 
cerned in  the  "industrj-." 


/■  El  Encanto  Hotel  "\ 

and  Bungalows 

The  most  beautifully  situated  hotel 
in  California.  Located  on  Mission 
Ridge,  500  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  best  summer  climate  in  the 
world. 

GOLFING 

HORSE-BACK  RIDING 
FISHING 

TENNIS 

MOUNTAIN  TRAILS 

SWIMMING 

Guests  have  privileges  of  La  Cumbre 
Golf  Club.  Guaranteed  Milk  and 
Cream  from  our  own  Dairy  and 
Fresh  Vegetables  from  our  own 
Gardens.  Spacious  Lawns  and  Acres 
of  Flowers  Surround  Main  Building 
and  Bungalows.  Highest  Standard 
Ctiisine.  Rates  Moderate.  Liberal 
Discount  for  Long  Stay. 

Vi  SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA  J 


DEL   MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Gimfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO     CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.    STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  CALIFORNIA 


Saui  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet      Address   MANAGER 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


THE  HILLCREST 

American  and  Enropean  Plan 

CALIFORNIA  AND  JONES  STS. 

Phone  Fran t1  in  3240 


\y  to  the  Hocel 

Oakland  where 
life  is  "really  liv- 
jjxsl  *^n  comio^t 
tupreme. 


HOTEU 
OAKL'AND 


July  8,  1922. 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

Knd 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 

Business  Founded 

in 

1880 


Storage— Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 

A  fully  informed  representative,  anx- 
ious to  give  you  any  deaired  informa- 
tion,  will   respond  to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  WhereaboutB. 
Mrs.   James    Franklin    Smith   and    her    daughters 
liave  gone  to  Lake  Tahoe  for  a  few  weeks.     Later 
in  the  summer  they  plan  to  go  to  Del  Monte. 

ilrs.  Charles  C.  Mohun  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Martha  Mohun  spent  the  week-end  on  the  Feather 
River. 

Count  and  Countess  Andre  de  Limur  sailed 
from  France  last  week  and  will  arrive  in  Cali- 
fornia   early    in   July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  de  St.  Cyr  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Burlingame  after  several  months 
spent   in   New   York. 

Miss  Harriet  Walker  returned  last  week  to  her 
home   from   a  year   at   Vassar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Button  returned  to 
San  Francisco  from  New  York  where  they  spent 
several  months.  They  have  taken  apartments  at 
the   St.   Francis  Hotel. 

Miss  Frances  JoUiffe  who  went  abroad  about 
two  months  ago  is  occupying  the  studio-apartment 
of  Mrs.   Reginald  Brooke  in  London. 

Miss  Maud  Fay  has  returned  to  San  Francisco 
after  spending  several  days  in  San  Anselmo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph  Whiting  have  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

Commander  Wallace  Bertholf,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Bertholf  are  in  San  Diego.  They  came 
from  the  east  coast  on  the  array  transport  Chau- 
raont, 

Mrs.  Leila  Butler  Stoddard  and  Miss  Myra 
Palache  are  en  route  to  Europe  to  spend  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  Greenwood  are  spending 
the  summer  at  Ben  Lomond.  Miss  Laura  Miller 
and  her  fiance,  John  R.  Knox,  joined  them  over 
tiie   Fourth   of   July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Lang  are  spending  the 
season    at   Shasta    Springs. 

Mrs.  Robert  McMillan  (Leontine  Blakeman)  is 
visiting  in  San  Francisco  with  her  father,  T.  Z. 
Blakeman,  at  the  St.   Francis  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  are  at  their  home 
in    Pebble    Beach    for    the    season. 

Captain  Watt  Tyler,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Tylor 
have  arrived  here  from  New  York.  They  will 
stay  in    San  Francisco  this  summer. 

Miss  Lillian  Whitney  of  New  York  City  is  the 
house  guest  of  Mrs.  Hanson  Grubb.  Miss  Whit- 
ney will  return   East  next  week. 

-Mr.  and  Mrs.   Clinton  Walker  and   their  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Harriet  Walker,  are  at  Lake  Tahoe. 
Dr.    and    Mrs.    Cullen    F.    Welty    and    their    two 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
SOCIETY,  526  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Mission  Branch,  Mission  and  Twenty- 
First  Sts. ;  Park-Presidio  Dist.  Branch,  Clement 
and  7th  Ave.;  Haight  Street  Branch,  Haight  and 
Belvedere  Sts. — For  the  half-year  ending  Jqne 
30tb,  1922,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  four  and  one-quarter  (4J4)  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  all  deposits,  payable  on  and  after 
July  1st,  1922.  Dividends  not  called  for  are 
added  to  the  deposit  account  and  earn  dividend 
from  July  1st,  1922.  Deposits  made  on  or  be- 
fore July  10th,  1922,  will  earn  interest  from 
July  1st,  1922.  GEO.  TOURNY,  Manager. 


BANK  OF  ITALY,  junction  Market,  Powell  and 
Eddy  Sts.;  Montgomery  Street  Branch,  corner 
Montgomery  and  Clay  Sts. ;  Market-Geary 
Branch,  junction  Market,  Geary  and  Kearny 
Sts.;  Mission  Branch.  32-46  Mission  St.,  near 
29th  St.;  Park-Presidio  Branch,  926  Clement 
St.;  Polk-Van  Ness  Branch,  1541  Polk  St.;  Eu- 
reka \'^alley  Branch,  junction  Market,  17th  and 
Castro  Sts.;  Sunset  Branch,  8th  Ave.  and  Irving. 
— For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1922,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four 
(4)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits, 
payable  on  and  after  Saturday,  July  1,  1922. 
Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from 
July  1.  1922.  Deposits  made  to  and  including 
Monday,  July  10,  1922,  will  earn  interest  from 
July  1,'  1922."  P.  C.  HALE.  Vice-president. 


HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  783  Market  St., 
Near  4th. — For  the  half-year  ending  June  30, 
1922.  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all  savings 
deposits,  payable  on  and  after  July  1,  1922. 
Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and 
bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal 
from  July  1,  1922.  Deposits  made  on  or  before 
July  10,  1922,  will  earn  interest  from  July  1, 
1922.  H.   C.   KLEVESAHL.  Cashier. 


daughters.    Miss    Eleanor    Welty    and    Miss    Mary 
Welty,    are    at    Lake    Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Warren  Quinn  and  their  niece. 
Miss  Constance  Luft,  will  leave  soon  for  Alaska 
for   a  tour   of  several   weeks. 

Captain  George  B.  Landenberger,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Landenberger  are  spending  a  few  weeks  at 
their  cottage  on  the   Feather   River. 

Mrs.  William  C.  Lyon  and  her  son,  Hooper 
Lyon,  are  the  house  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur   Hill   Vincent    at    Pebble    Beach. 

General  Douglas  MacArthur  and  Mrs.  MacAr- 
thur  will  arrive  in  San  Francisco  during  October 
en  route  to   Manila,    P.    I. 

Mrs.  Miller  Graham  and  Miss  Geraldine  Graham 
have  returned  from  a  year's  trip  abroad  and  are 
at  their  home,  "Bellosguardo"  in  Santa  Barbara. 
Mrs.  Osborne  Eland  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  after  a  visit  of  a  month 
in   San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  Bean  are  in  New  York, 
stopping   at   the    Ritz-Carlton. 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     Willard     Williamson     have    re- 
turned from  a  several  months'  stay  in  New  York 
and  have  taken  an  apartment  in  California  Street. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    William    Gibbs   McAdoo   were   in 
San  Francisco  the  early  part  of  the  week.     They 
are   now  visiting   in   the   Yosemite    National   Park. 
Mrs.    Harrison    Dibblee    and    her    two    children 
will   return   here   shortly  after   a  visit   in   Yosemite. 
Mr.     and     Mrs.     Ernest     Folger,     Mr.     and     Mrs. 
Alfred    Tubbs,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    William    B.    Tubbs, 
and    Mr.    and    Mrs.    John    F.    Brooke    were   among 
the    San    Franciscans    who    spent    the    Fourth    of 
July  week-end  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Oyster,  Jr.,  are  at 
Pebble  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  de  Laveaga  Cebrian  spent 
the  week-end  at  Del  Monte.  Lord  Cecil  Glerawly 
was   their   guest. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  Cheever  Cowdin  will  come 
to  San  Francisco  this  month  from  their  home  in 
New  York,  They  will  visit  with  Mrs.  Augustus 
Taylor  and  Mrs,  Stewart  Lowery. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Stillman  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Lisa  Stillman,  have  returned  to  San  Francisco 
from  the  East. 

Mrs.  Grattan  D.  Phillips  and  Miss  Virginia 
Phillips  have  arrived  here  from  New  York  where 
they  have  been  for  several  months. 

Mrs.  Lorenzo  Avenalt  will  sail  tomorrow  from 
New  York  for  Europe  for  an  absence  of  threi 
months, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean  have  returned  to 
town   from  the  Yosemite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Charles  E.  Alexander  will  arrive 
in  California  ne.xt  week  and  will  be  the  housa 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker.  Mr. 
Alexander  will  attend  the  grove  play  of  the 
Bohemian    Club, 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt  have  opened 
their  place  at  Lake  Tahoe  for  the  summer.  Miss 
Alice  Moffitt,  Miss  Katherine  Chace,  and  Mr. 
James   Moffitt    are    with    them. 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  John  S,  Drum  were  the  holiday 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Newhall  at 
their  summer  home  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Eugene  Lent  with  Miss  Frances 
Lent  and  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee  are  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  Alan  C.  Van  Fleet  and  Miss  Julia  Van 
Fleet  are  spending  the  summer  at  Inverness, 

Mrs.  Frederick  Hope  Beaver  is  occupying  the 
cottage  of   Mrs.    Adolph   P.    Scheld   at   Inverness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Fox  are  visiting  in 
Montecito. 

Mrs.  Charles  Clarke  Keeney  has  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara  to  the  summer  home  of  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Griffith  Henshaw.  Mrs.  Harlow 
Frink  is  also  a  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henshaw. 
Countess  Eleanor  Gizycka  has  taken  a  house  for 
the  summer  at  El  Mirasol,  She  came  from  Chi- 
cago for  the  summer  and  was  accompanied  by 
her   daughter.    Miss    Selicia    Gizycka. 

Mrs.  John  Drum  and  Master  John  Drum  are 
en  route  to  Europe  where  they  will  spend  the 
summer. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lovell  Langstroth  will  move  into 
their  new  home  in  Washington  Street  in  the  near 
future.  The  place  was  formerly  the  home  of 
Dr.    and   Mrs.    William   Eoericke. 

Mrs.  Loren  Dudley  Van  Home  and  her  three 
children  are  in  Santa  Barbara,  They  are  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Home's  mother,  Mrs.  Sherman 
Stow, 

Ifr,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Poole  will  arrive  shortly 
from  Virginia  where  they  have  been  for  six 
weeks.  They  will  reoccupy  their  country  place 
at    Woodside. 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Moore  returned  to  Santa  Cruz 
this  week  after  a  short  stay  at  her  home  in 
Washintgon  Street,  this  city. 

Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall  is  occupying  a 
chalet  at  Feather  River.  Her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Fentress  Hill,    is   with   her. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Rawlings  are  spending 
a  week  at   Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  Helen  Crocker  and  her  brother,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Crocker  will  arrive  in  Pebble  Beach  from 
New  York  this  week  and  open  their  home  there. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  O.  Upham  are  occupying 
their  summer  place  on  the  Russian  River,  They 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Orient  a  week  ago. 
Mrs.  James  Hall  Bishop,  Miss  Isahelle  Bishop, 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Pringle,  and  Miss  Frances  Pringle 
arc    at    the    Bishop    ranch    at    Goleta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Schwabacher  and  their 
daughter.  Miss  Margery  Helen  Loewe,  have  re- 
turned to  their  apartment  at  the  St.  Francis  after 
a  month's  sojourn  at  Yosemite.  They  will  leave 
shortly  for  Banff   and   Lake  Louise. 

Registered  at  the  St.  Francis  are  Mr.  E.  E. 
Lawrence,  Portland ;  Mr.  Walter  R.  B,  Wilcox, 
Seattle;  Mr.  C.  B.  Luce,  Honolulu;  Dr.  F.  C. 
Hart,  Seattle;  Mr.  C.  B.  Kline,  Dayton,  Ohio: 
Mr.  Lyam  V.  Graham,  Chicago;  Mr.  L.  M. 
Goodman,  Detroit;  Mr.  Edward  C,  Donnelly,  Bos- 
ton; Mr.  Jack  Milton,  Honolulu;  Mr,  Thomas 
Kilfoil,  Portland;  Mr.  F.  A.  Beer.  Chicago;  Mr. 
E.  H,  English,  Jersey  City;  Mr.  J.  M,  Berger. 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  W.  K.  Brown,  Klamath  Falls; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Beery.  Maricopa;  Mr.  R.  Porteguese, 
Spokane;  Mr.  R.  A.  Klein,  Kansas  City,  and  Mr. 
P.  H.  Griffin,  Modesto. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Whitcomb  are  Mr.  H.  P. 
Joyne,  Fresno;  Dr.  A.  H.  Hampshire,  Sacramento; 


Mr.  E.  H.  Loveland,  Eakersfield;  Mr.  C.  C. 
Gardner,  Los  .\ngcles;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  F,  G. 
Schulze.  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Hardt,  Sacramento;  Mr.  David  T.  Day,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. ;  Rev.  A.  M.  Briggs.  Los  Gates; 
Dr.  G.  W.  Bachman.  Rochester.  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  E.  O. 
Nathan,  Sacramento;  Mr.  W.  W.  Thompson,  Pasa- 
dena; Mr.  H.  M.  Morse,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Mr. 
Arthur  Monroe.  Carson  City;  Mr.  A.  B.  Armour, 
Havana,  Cuba;  Mr.  H.  P.  Jayne,  Fresno,  and 
Mr.  O.  L.  Gagg,  San  Mateo. 


WORKS  OF  THE  TURK. 

For  months  past  the  news  of  the  Turkish 
atrocities  in  Asia  Minor  has  been  trickling 
through,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian.  In 
the  last  few  days  Dr.  M.  H.  Ward,  one  of  the 
courageous  band  of  American  relief  workers 
in  the  Near  East,  has  been  supplying  detailed 
evidence  of  the  horrors  which  he  has  per- 
sonally witnessed.  The  details  are  almost 
unnecessary.  The  forced  marching  of  droves 
of  women  and  children  through  hundreds  of 
miles  of  mountainous  and  barren  country  for 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  killing  them  by 
slow  exhaustion  conjures  up  a  picture  the  de- 
tails of  which  are  perhaps  best  left  to  the 
imagination. 

Dr.  Ward  himself  can  not  have  seen  the 
worst,  for  his  station  was  far  from  Bitlis. 
the  supposed  ultimate  destination  of  these 
helpless  pilgrims.  What  tiny  fraction  of 
them  reaches  Bitlis,  or  what  happens  to  them 
when  they  get  there,  no  one  knows.  All  that 
is  known  is  that  they  do  not  return.  Since  the 
policy  is  one  of  deliberate  extermination,  the 
best  that  can  be  hoped  for  them  is  a  quick 
death.  There  is  no  check  upon  the  horrors 
perpetrated  in  the  remote  fastnesses  of  the  in- 
terior. There  is  little  enough  check  even  in 
the  districts  where  there  are  relief  workers  to 
witness  them.  For  the  Turk  is  almost  com- 
pletely indifferent  to  what  the  world  thinks  of 
him.  What,  then,  is  the  use  of  the  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  which  the  British  government 
has  undertaken?  So  far  as  the  force  of  public 
opinion  goes,  the  commission,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  can  do  little.  It  can  discover  and 
publish  the  facts,  but  it  can  not  by  that  means 
alone  the  stop  the  massacre.  Still,  it  is  right 
that  the  facts  should  be  put  beyond  question. 
and  whatever  weight  their  publication  carries 
with  the  Angora  government  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  itself  felt  before  the  process 
of  extermination   is   complete. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  American  gov- 
ernment has  agreed  to  serve  on  the  commis- 
sion, and  we  hope  that  its  work  will  now  be 
pushed  ahead  with  all  possible  speed.  But  the 
chief  check  upon  the  Angora  government  must 
undoubtedly  be  political.  The  massacres  have 
already  made  it  far  harder  for  the  Western 
powers  to  consent  to  any  political  arrange- 
ment which  involves  Turkish  domination  over 
Christian  minorities.  Their  continuance  while 
the  commission  was  conducting  its  inquiries 
would  so  inflame  public  opinion  that  one  can 
hardly  conceive  t!ie  guarantees  for  the  pro- 
tection of  minorities  that  would  be  thought 
adequate.  -The  Angora  government  must  know 
this.  For  this  reason,  too,  the  commission 
should  not  lose  a  moment.  If  its  inquiries 
should  induce  the  Turks,  for  fear  of  the  polit- 
ical consequences,  to  stay  their  hands  from 
massacre  for  a  few  months,  there  may  yet  be 
time  for  the  Western  powers  to  discover  the 
terms  of  a  political  settlement  which  will 
make  a  repetition  of  these  horrors  forever 
impossible. 

^•» 

An  Elephant  in  London 

Elephant-riding  is  one  of  the  favorite  di- 
versions of  English  children  in  the  London 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  one  of  the  minor  sor- 
rows of  the  war  in  England  was  the  shortage 
of  elephant  transport  for  children,  says  the 
Living  Age.  The  sorrows  of  the  British 
youngsters  reached  as  far  as  India,  and  the 
Maharajah  of  Cooch  Behar  presented  the  gar- 
dens with  a  tame  she-elephant  trained  for 
driving. 

Last  year  the  elephant  obediently  carried 
a  daily  burden  of  little  boys  and  little  girls  ; 
but  when  she  was  taken  out  for  a  trial  trip 
this  spring  she  began  to  show  signs  of  tem- 
perament. She  did  not  like  the  new  steps 
that  had  been  provided  for  mounting  her.  It 
was  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  in  the  gar- 
dens to  make  the  elephant  stand  beside  those 
steps.  Then  the  old  steps  were  brought  out 
and  the  elephant  consented  to  do  her  duty. 
But  one  day  she  struck  again.  Having  de- 
posited one  load  of  children,  her  elephantship 
declined  to  receive  any  more.  It  is  reliably 
reported  that  the  puzzled  attendants  of-  the 
Zoological  Gardens  murmured  to  themselves 
a  line  of  Shakespeare's:  "The  elephant  hath 
joints,  but  none  for  courtesy."  This  elephant 
simply  would  not  kneel. 

Fainlly,  as  a  last  resort,  a  professional 
mahout  was  brought  from  India.  He  ad- 
dressed the  elephant  in  a  language  to  which 
she  was  accustomed,  and  there  has  never  been 
any  trouble  since. 


ment  made  by  James  W.  Synan  of  '.'..c  Mas- 
sachusetts highway  commission  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  As- 
sociation. Mr.  Synan  said  that  an  extensive 
plan  of  road-building  was  under  way  in  his 
state,  but  as  it  would  take  several  years  for 
the  best  type  of  roads  to  catch  up  with  the 
existing  highway  transport  conditions,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  present 
legal  weights  until  such  time  as  the  state 
roads  could  sustain  the  steadily  increasing 
heavy  traffic.  The  proposed  limitation  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  a  motor  truck  exceeding 
five  tons  capacity. 


Limiting  Motor  Truck  Loads. 
The  Massachusetts  highway  commission  is 
seriously  considering  the  reduction  of  the 
maximum  motor  truck  load  permissible  on 
the  highways  of  that  state  to  20,000  pounds, 
including  truck  and  load.     Such  was  the  state- 


My  business  is  to  aid  women  in  disposing 
of  their  used  clothing 

Mary  B.  Towle 

.^97    tlth  Avenue 
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The  Katharine  Branson  School,  Inc. 

Ross,  Marin  County 
California 

.\    COUNTRY    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

DAY   AND    RESIDENT 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

Heads: 
Katharine    Fleming   Branson,    A.    B., 
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THE  ALLBGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Where's  the  capital  of  the  United  States  ?" 
"In  Europe." — Lehigh  Burr, 

"What  is  the  happiest  day  in  one's  life?" 
"Tomorrow." — Boston   Transcript. 

"Where  did  you  get  the  plot  for  your  sec- 
ond novel?"  "From  the  film  version  of  my 
first." — Nashville  Teniiesseean. 

Visitor — Is  Mrs.  Tatterly  at  home?  Servant 
(severely) — Mr.  Tatterly  died  this  morning. 
Visitor — I  daresay ;  but  I  wish  to  see  Mrs. 
Ta  tterly. — Life. 

She — Have  any  of  your  boyish  ambitions 
been  realized  ?  He — Yes,  when  mj'-  mother 
used  to  cut  my  hair  I  often  wished  I  might 
be  bald-headed. — Life. 

Jinks — We  used  to  hear  about  "the  drinks 
on  the  house."  Blinks — Yes,  but  now  the 
drinks  are  under  the  house. — British  Whig 
(Kingston,    Ontario), 

Disgusted  Backer  of  Beaten  Favorite — If 
yer  can't  ride  outside  of  the  'orse  why  don't 
yer  get  inside  ?  Jockey — So  I  would  if  his 
mouth  was  as  big  as  yours. — Punch. 

Wife — Didn't  that  Mistah  Sockem  promise 
ta  gib  yo'  work  if  yo'  voted  foah  'im  ? 
Hubby — He  shore  am,  Hon  !  He  shore  am ! 
He's  gonnah  send  ober  de  fambly  wash. — 
Judge. 

Ted — There  are  still  some  things  we 
haven't  found  out  about  home  brew.  A^ed — 
Yes,  no  one  has  yet  accused  the  Chinese  of 
making  it  thousands  of  years  ago. — AVit' 
York  Su7i. 

Wife  (away  from  home) — Horrors !  I  for- 
got to  turn  off  the  electric  iron!  Husband — 
It's  all  right.  Nothing  will  burn  long — I  for- 
got to  turn  off  the  water  in  the  bathtub. — 
Stockiwlm  Kasper. 

"I  consulted  a  clairvoyant  before  my  mar- 
riage and  asked  if  she  saw  any  breakers 
ahead."    "What  did  she  say?"    "Said  she  saw 


I  EAT 

I  FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 

I  FOR  HEALTH 

I  Rich  in  Vitamins 

I  Three  cakes  a  day 

■  Place  a  standing  order  with  your 

m  grocer. 
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"Financial  District  Radio  Shop" 
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RADIO  SETS 
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Demonstrations  ContiDUousIy 
403  PINE  STREET 

(Cff  Montgomery  St.i 
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twelve   cooks   and  twenty-seven   parlormaids." 
— Boston  Transcript. 

Young  Soti — Papa,  now  that  you've  bought 
sister  a  piano,  couldn't  you  buy  me  a  pony? 
Father — What  for,  my  child?  Soji — So  I  can 
go  out  for  a  ride  when  sne  is  learning  to 
play. — Berlin   Der  Brummer. 

Briile-to-Be — I  hope,  dear,  we  won't  get 
any  duplicate  wedding  presents.  Groom-to- 
Be — Oh,  I  don't  know.  Dad's  promised  me  a 
$5000  check  and  I  wouldn't  mind  getting  a 
duplicate  from  your  father. — Ka/tsas  City 
Star. 

Mabel  (to  brother,  who  has  got  the  best  of 
the  cherries) — You  really  are  a  pig.  John. 
Mother — It's  not  verj'  nice  to  call  any  one  a 
pig,  darling.  Mabel — All  right,  I  won't.  But 
the  next  time  I  see  a  pig  I  shall  call  it 
"John.'" — Punch. 

Blondine — I'd  like  to  marry  a  movie  star. 
Brunetta — Why  ?  Blondine — Because  they  are 
such  wonderful  love  makers.  Brunetta — 
Quite  true,  but  most  of  them  do  not  seem  to 
know  what  to  do  with  it  after  it  is  made. — 
Youngstown    Telegram. 

"I  understand  Mr.  Peck-ton  has  taken  up 
golf."  "Yes,  and  it  has  made  a  new  man  out 
of  him."  "The  exercise?"  "Not  exactly.  After 
years  of  subjection  in  the  home  it  would  do 
your  heart  good  to  see  the  way  he  worries 
a  caddy." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Shopkeeper — What  did  Mr.  McMurray  say 
when  you  asked  for  the  money?  Errand  Boy 
— He  said  he  would  give  me  a  jolly  good 
hiding  if  I  showed  my  face  there  again.  Shop- 
keeper— Well,  go  back  and  tell  him  that  he 
can't  frighten  me  with  his  threats  of  violence. 
London  Passing  Show. 

Mother  (to  vicar) — Oh,  please,  sir,  I  was 
a-goin'  to  ask  you,  could  anything  be  done  to 
change  pore  little  Lloyd  Georgie's  name  'ere  ? 
The  pore  little  kid's  'ad  to  suffer  summat 
cruel.  'E  can't  do  nothin'  right  since  'is 
father's  changed  'is  views  about  the  prime 
minister. — London  Opinion. 

The  professor  had  retired  to  his  librar>- 
after  dinner.  Presently  the  two  youngest  chil- 
dren came  rushing  into  the  room.  The  Pro- 
fessor— Now,  children,  don't  disturb  me. 
What  is  it  you  want?  The  Children — We 
just  wanted  to  say  good-night.  The  Pro- 
fessor— Well,  suppose  you  wait  till  tomorrow 
morning  for  that. — Christiania  Karikaturen. 


Leave  Nothing  to  Chance 
When  You  Go  Away 
For  Your  Vacation 


Don't  "take  a  chance"  and  leave  your  silverware,  jewelry,  valuable 
papers,  etc..  in  the  house  when  you  are  going  away  for  the  sum- 
mer.   You  may,  on  your  return,  find  everything  as  you  left  it,  but 

Isn't  it  a  great  deal  better  to  put  your  valuables  in  a  place  of 
safety   and   have   perfect  peace   of  mind   all   the   time   you're   away  ? 

The  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  offer  safety  against  burglars 
and  fire. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Boxes  Rent  from  $4  a  Year  and  Up 


Pencil  SuperstitioDB. 

Carpenters  always  use  flat  lead  pencils,  as 
is  well  known,  and  the  popular  belief  is  that 
they  are  made  especially  this  shape  to  prevent 
them  rolling  off  the  bench — an  exasperating 
trick  to  the  man  of  shavings,  which  might 
spoil  his  job.  The  reason  for  the  flat  pencil 
is,  however,  that  it  forms  a  handy  flat  rule 
in  cases  of  emergency. 

What  seems  at  first  sight  a  curious  fad 
among  cinema  reviewers  is  that  tl^ey  always 
insist  upon  using  very  soft  B.B.B.'s.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  reason  for  this.  The  notes 
of  the  film  man  are  made  in  the  dark,  and 
ver>-  often  he  finds  it  difficult  to  make  out 
afterwards  what  he  has  written  unless  he  uses 
a  verj-  soft  pencil  easy  to  write  with. 

.Artists,  of  course,  nearl}^  always  carr>'  a 
soft  pencil  with  them.  Sir  William  Orpen's 
favorite  lead  is  a  half-length  one,  yellow  in 
color  outside,  over  which  he  crooks  his  fingers 
as  he   sketches  upon  the  tablecloth. 

There  is  a  queer  superstition  in  Ireland 
that  a  broken  pencil-point  is  the  precursor  of 
a  domestic  jar;  and  an  old-fashioned  rule  in- 
culcated into  shorthand  writers  was  to 
sharpen  a  pencil  at  both  ends  in  case  of  a 
breakage  during  the  taking  down  of  impor- 
tant verbatim  notes. 


Chester  Guard\a)i.  The  evacuation  of  Belleek 
on  April  10th  was.  according  to  our  corre- 
spondent, purely  voluntary'  on  the  part  of  the 
Northern  government's  police,  and  the  Free 
State  troops  readily  agreed  to  their  request 
for  leave  to  take  their  armored  cars  through 
Free  State  territory'.  Mr.  Collins  contends 
that  the  Free  State  troops  at  Belleek  did  not 
invade  Xorthern  territorj'.  The  question 
whether  he  is  right  or  wrong  is  the  question 
that   has   to   be   decided. 

That    the    Six    Counties    government    have 


their  own  case  against  Sinn  Fein  is  perfectly 
true.  Mr.  De  Valera's  party  helped  to  wreck 
the  conciliation  movement  by  putting  on  an 
Ulster  blockade  as  a  move  in  their  party  game 
against  Mr.  Collins.  The  irregulars  who  mur- 
der in  the  name  of  Sinn  Fein,  and  do  all  they 
can  to  foment  disorder,  are  a  curse  both  to 
Ulster  and  to  Ireland.  The  anti-Catholic 
pogroms,  if  the  most  revolting  and  the  most 
disgraceful  feature  of  the  public  life  of  Bel- 
fast, are  part  of  a  barbarous  warfare  which 
lives  on  the  quarrels  of  the  two  Irelands. 


The  Two  Irelande. 
A  series  of  incidents,  in  which  each  side 
blames  the  other,  such  as  are  inevitable  with 
a  complicated  frontier,  where  roads  and  rail- 
waj^s  cross  and  recross  the  boundary-,  has  oc- 
curred on  the  Ulster  frontier,   says  the  Man- 
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COMBINED  STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION 
HEAD  OFnCE  AND  BRANCHES 

BANK  OF  ITALY 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL  TRUST 

HEAD  OFHCE.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

June  29,    1922. 

RESOURCES 

First   Mortgage   Loans   on    Real    Estate $73,129,123.47 

Other   Loans  and    Discounts 59,937.608.82  $133,066,732.29 

United    States   Bonds  and   Certificates   of    Indebtedness 524,297,100.40 

State,    County  and    Municipal   Bonds 9,274,541.01 

Other   Bonds    1 1,075,670.76 

Stock  in  Federal  Reser\-e  Bank 375,000.00 

TOTAL  U.  S.  AND  OTHER  SECURITIES 45.022,312.17 

Due   from   Federal    Reserve   Bank $9,086,169.30 

Cash  and  Due  from  Other  Banks 14,711,553.79 

TOT.\L  CASH  AND  DUE  FROM   B.\XKS 23.797,723.09 

Banking  Premises,  Furniture,  Fixtures  and  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 8,187,434.70 

Other    Real    Estate   Owned 418.537.89 

Customers'  Liability  under  Letters  of  Credit  and  Acceptances 1.010,922.43 

Interest    Earned   but   Not   Collected 1.638.780.16 

Employees'  Pension  Fund    (Carried  on  Books  at) 1.00 

Other  '  Resources    442,389.65 

TOTAL  RESOURCES $213,584,833.38 

LIABILITIES 

DEPOSITS $196,437,166.90 

Dividends  Unpaid    601,682.50 

Discount  Collected  but  Not  Earned 78,031.45 

Reserved  for  Taxes  and  Interest  Accrued 264,793.20 

Letters  of  Credit,   Acceptances  and  Time   Drafts 1,010.922.43 

$198,392,596.48 

•Capital    Paid    in ; $10,000,000.00 

•Surplus    2,500.000.00 

Undivided  Profits   2.692,236.90 

TOTAL  CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  .AND  UND1\TDED  PROFITS $  15.192.236.90 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES $213.584.833.38 

*By  the  issue  of  50,000  additional  shares  of  stock  in  Jutv,  1922,  the  PAID  IN  CAPITAL 
.vill  be  increased  to  $15,000,000  and   SURPLUS  to  S5,000,000' 

All  charge-offs,  expenses  and  interest  payable  to  end  of  half-year  have  been  deducted  in 
above  statement. 

P.  C-  Hale  and  \V.  R.  Williams,  being  separately  duly  sworn  each  for  himself,  savs  that 
said  P.  C.  Hale  is  Vice-President  and  that  said  W.  R.  Williams  is  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Italy, 
the  Corporation  above  mentioned,  and  that  every  statement  contained  therein  is  true  of  his  own 
knowledge   and  belief. 

P.  C.  HALE 
W.   R.   WILLIAMS 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  dav  of  Tune    19'^ 
THOMAS  S.   BURNES,  NotaVy  Public 

THE  STORY  OF  OUR  GROWTH 

As  Shown  by  a  Comparative  Statement  of  Our  Resources 

December,  1904 S285.436.97 

December,  1908 $2,574,004.90 

December,  1912 $11,228,814.56 

December,  1916 $39,805,995.24 

December,  1920 $157,464,685.08 

December,    1921 $194,179,449.80 

June    2  9,    1922   $213,584,833.38 

NUMBER  OF  DEPOSITORS,  343,653 
Savings  Deposits  made  to  and  including  July  10,   1922,  will  earn  interest  from  July  1,  1922 
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remembered.  Part  of  the  preamble  speaks  of  "the  em- 
ployment of  men  who  choose  to  accept  employment 
under  the  terms  of  the  decision  and  who  have  the  same 
indisputable  right  to  work  that  others  have  to  decline 
to  work";  whence  he  proceeds  to  direct  all  persons  "to 
refrain  from  interference  with  the  lawful  efforts  to 
maintain  interstate  transportation  and  the  carrying  of 
the  United  States  mails,"  and  continues :  "These  activi- 
ties and  the  maintained  supremacy  of  the  law  are  the 
first  obligation  of  the  government  and  all  the  citizen- 
ship of  our  country."  That  is  doctrine  whose  sound- 
ness is  eternal,  and  it  should  be  pondered  by  those 
weak-minded  theorists  who  feel  that  the  changes  of 
time  and  of  what  they  conceive  to  be  public  sentiment 
have  in  some  mysterious  way  nullified  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  and  the  wisdom  of  supporting  them  as  an 
essential  governmental  policy. 


FORTY-SIXTH  YEAR 

ALFRED  HOLMAN  -      -      -      -      -      -      -  Editor 
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A  W^eakening  Strike. 

It  is  too  early  to  attempt  to  set  a  term  to  the  railroad 
strike,  but  weaknesses  are  already  beginning  to  appear 
in  the  tactics  of  the  union  leaders  that  are  symptomatic 
of  a  yielding  spirit.  And  it  is  no  discredit  to  them 
that  they  are  able  to  see  the  set  of  the  tide,  and  recog- 
nize that  it  is  against  them.  They  are  not  supported 
by  public  opinion,  and  if  many  more  attempts  are  made 
to  wreck  trains  the  strike  is  likely  to  lose  even  the 
sympathy  of  the  train  crews  whose  lives  such  efforts 
put  in  jeopardy.  Warren  S.  Stone,  grand  chief  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  says  his  organi- 
zation does  not  go  on  sympathetic  strikes.  Jewel  has 
recently  shown  a  more  conciliatory  attitude;  and  com- 
paratively little  violence  has  developed,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  companies  are  beginning  to  man  the  shops 
with  new  men.  Of  course,  the  unpunished  coal  strike 
murders  in  Illinois  have  had  the  usual  vicious  effect  of 
making  some  persons  believe  that  murder  by  strikers  is 
privileged,  and  at  Willits  the  other  day  some  car 
cleaners  were  threatened  with  the  fate  of  the  strike- 
breakers in  Williamson  County.  There  has  been  some 
shooting  at  Roseville,  and  a  water  tank  has  been  dyna- 
mited, and  there  has  been  mischief  of  various  sorts 
elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  but  thus  far  the  dis 
turbance  has  not  generated  the  savagery  many  persons 
expected,  and  in  the  Middle  West  some  interrupted 
train  service  has  been  resumed.  President  Harding  has 
wonderfully  clarified  the  situation  by  his  so-called  ulti- 
matum of  July  11th,  a  state  paper  that  deserves  to  be 


The  Sacred  Plum  Tree. 

It  is  pleasant  to  have  something  agreeable  to  record 
about  Senator  Borah — there  has  been  so  little  of  that 
nature  in  his  recent  senatorial  activities.  He  announces 
a  campaign  for  the  pruning  of  the  political  plum  tree, 
to  result,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  a  diminution  of  taxes; 
and  he  begins  by  offering  a  bill  to  cut  the  membership 
of  the  Shipping  Board  from  seven  to  three,  thereby 
saving  $48,000  a  year  in  salaries.  He  says  that  this  is 
but  the  first  of  a  series  of  such  measures  he  intends  to 
propose,  to  put  an  end  to  soft  jobs  involving  a  waste 
of  a  great  deal  of  money  annually. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  great  savings  could  be 
accomplished  by  a  courageous  course  of  elimination, 
and  it  is  not  Senator  Borah's  courage  that  has  ever 
been  brought  in  question.  He  has  plenty  of  it,  whether 
his  colleagues  have  or  not.  Some  little  start  has  been 
made  toward  a  reduction  of  governmental  expenses, 
notably  by  the  Budget  Committee,  under  General 
Dawes;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  recently 
announced  a  reduction  of  $1,014,000,000  in  the  public 
debt  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th.  The  situa- 
tion has  been  helped  by  a  larger  aggregate  of  receipts 
than  had  been  originally  estimated,  both  from  the 
customs  and  from  internal  revenue,  but  while  these 
larger  receipts  have  resulted  in  a  shrinkage  of  the 
national  debt  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxation.  The  country  appears  to  be  filled  with 
sociologists  and  so-called  constructive  reformers  who 
lie  awake  the  long  nights  through  thinking  up  plans 
for  instituting  new  government  bureaus  to  preside  over 
the  normal  activities  of  life — to  bail  out  the  public 
money  in  maternity  pensions,  for  example,  or  to  get 
rid  of  one  hundred  million  dollars  per  year  through 
the  multitudinous  channels  of  a  Federal  department  of 
education.  One  group  is  beginning  to  talk  about  "so- 
cializing" hospitals  and  the  practice  of  medicine;  so 
that  before  we  know  it  we  may  have  to  depend  entirely 
on  political  doctors,  and  nurses  with  pulls. 

The  paternalistic  regulation  and  supervision  of  life 
not  only  costs  liberty,  but  it  also  costs  money,  which 
is  a  kind  of  cost  that  may  appeal  to  more  people;  and 
paternalism  is  coming  upon  us  foot,  horse  and  guns, 
unless  we  prepare  for  resistance.  Under  such  condi- 
tions it  is  almost  dangerous  to  have  a  department  of 
the  Treasury  publish  the  information  that  the  country's 
debt  has  been  diminished  from  $23,977,000,000  on  June 
30,  1921,  to  $22,963,000,000  on  June  30,  1922,  or  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  that  debt  when  at  its 
peak  was  $26,596,000,000.  We  all  remember  the  char- 
acter in  "Bleak  House"  who,  whenever  he  forebore 
to  squander  a  certain  sum  of  money,  considered  that 
he  had  made  that  much  and  so  could  afford  to  spend 
it  and  a  little  bit  over.  And  for  our  bureaucrats  to 
learn  that  any  money  at  all  is  being  saved,  or  that  the 
public  debt  is  shrinking,  is  to  hold  out  to  them  an 
almost  resistless  temptation  to  invent  new  activities, 
new  governmental  functions,  new  boards  and  bureaus 


for  child  development,  for  training  youth,  for  studying 
the  bumps  on  criminals'  heads,  for  teaching  girls  to 
make  biscuits,  for  investigating  school  histories,  for 
doing  a  hundred  other  things  the  government  was 
never  devised  to  do,  in  order  to  build  a  "constructive" 
programme  of  political  meddling  with  individual  life. 
We  do  not  know  that  Senator  Borah  is  right  when 
he  says  that  the  Shipping  Board  can  get  along  with 
three  members  instead  of  seven  for  what  he  calls  "pre- 
siding over  the  decrepit  days  of  this  money-losing, 
money-squandering  affair,"  but  we  do  know  that  he 
is  right  in  his  general  imdertaking  to  prune  the  plum 
tree.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  too  well  watered  during  the 
war  and  stimulated  by  much  artificial  fertilizer  to  a 
tropical  overgrowth,  it  will  stand  a  great  deal  of 
priming.  We  would  not  mourn  if  he  chopped  the  old 
thing  down.  Let  him  start  a  movement  to  reduce  the 
number  of  bureaus  by  reducing  the  number  of  so- 
cialistic governmental  functions,  and  he  will,  as  the 
French  have  it,  "deserve  well  of  his  country." 


McCumber's  Defeat. 

It  has  been  generally  taken  for  granted  that  certain 
results  of  the  recent  primaries  in  darkest  North  Dakota, 
where  Senator  McCumber  slipped  his  grip  on  a  sena- 
torial position  he  had  held  for  twenty-four  years,  indi- 
cated and  confirmed  a  general  slide  toward  radicalism 
— notwithstanding  the  fact  that  North  Dakota  could 
hardly  grow  any  more  radical  than  it  has  been  without 
importing  part  of  the  red  army  from  Russia.  But  ob- 
servers informed  about  parties  and  blocs  and  general 
political  conditions  there  are  convinced  that  exactly  the 
opposite  conclusion  should  follow;  that  North  Dakota 
is  not  growing  more  radical,  but  less  so. 

McCumber  appears  to  have  outlived  a  large  part  of 
his  popularity,  for  more  than  one  reason.  First,  a 
United  States  senator  is  to  a  considerable  extent  an 
absentee;  and  a  man  who  has  been  at  Washington  as 
long  as  McCumber  has,  with  the  brief  intervals  of 
fence-mending  permitted  by  the  service,  is  likely  to  find 
that  his  fences  need  a  good  many  more  new  rails  than 
he  has  time  to  split  and  place.  Second,  the  tariff  bill 
that  bears  his  name  grows  less  beautiful  to  the  farmer.s 
the  longer  they  contemplate  it;  and  North  Dakota  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  farmers.  Third,  McCum- 
ber has  made  a  bid  for  favor  by  espousing  the  soldiers' 
bonus  raid,  that  needless  and  sorry  effort  to  cash  the 
valor  and  patriotism  and  spirituality  of  American  youth. 
Fourth,  he  has  pursued  almost  a  hands-off  policy  about 
the  growth  of  radicalism  in  his  state;  the  usual  attitude 
of  the  politician  when  confronted  by  a  situation  calling 
for  the  courageous  assertion  of  abstract  principle ;  so 
that  while  he  could  not  be  supported  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  cult  of  agricultural  discontent,  he  was  of  even 
less  use  to  the  conservative  element  that  was  trying  to 
redeem  the  state  and  that  did  redeem  the  governorship 
from  Lynn  Frazier  by  recalling  him.  It  now  looks  as 
though  these  same  independents  had  traded  off  McCum- 
ber for  the  success  of  their  state  ticket.  It  is  said  that 
the  Republicans  among  them  do  not  care  a  tinker's  dam 
for  McCumber.  What  they  want  is  to  beat  Frazier, 
and  their  chance  is  in  the  other  party-. 

To  interpret  McCumber's  defeat  as  another  victory 
for  radicalism  is  too  facile,  and  itself  reflects  an  un- 
reflecting view.  More  of  the  field  should  be  surveyed, 
when  it  will  appear  that  a  strong  conservative  bloc,  in- 
cluding Democrats  and  Republicans,  has  accomplished 
the  nomination  on  the  Democratic  ticket  of  J.  F.  T. 
O'Connor,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  that  re- 
sulted in  Frazier's  recall,  over  the  more  radical  F.  O. 
Hellstrom,  who  now  complains  that  he  has  been  jobbed 
by  an  iniquitous  (all  successful  opposition  is  iniquitous) 
bi-partisan  movement — just  such  a  movement  as  the 
Non-Partisan  Leaguers  have  been  staging  for  a  long 
time,  and  through  which  they  came  originally  into  con- 
trol of  the  Republican  organization  in  North  Dakota. 
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He  intimates  that  the  independents  packed  tlie  Demo- 
cratic primar)',  and  he  wants  an  injimction  to  keep 
O'Connor  from  being  declared  the  Democratic  nominee. 
McCumber,  in  the  other  part)',  talks  much  in  the  same 
vein.  He  has  issued  a  letter  stating  that  he  was  beaten 
because  he  was  opposed  by  a  bi-partisan  movement,  the 
independents,  and  a  non-partisan  organization,  the 
leaguers. 

The  cleavage  in  North  Dakota  is  no  longer  between 
the  parties,  but  across  them.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  the  Non-Partisan  League,  the  grotesque  child  of 
those  strange  immortals,  Norse  mysticism  and  agrarian 
discontent,  is  beginning  to  disclose  its  hereditarj'  weak- 
nesses. The  independents,  or  consen'atives,  claim  the 
victory,  though  not  within  the  Republican  ranks.  They 
beat  Frazier  last  October,  and  they  say  they  will  beat 
him  again  next  November,  and  the  gates  of  Hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  them.  Of  course,  it  is  problematic, 
and  prediction  is  dangerous  to  authoritj'  unless  au- 
thority can  depend,  like  Father  Ricard,  on  its  unsuc- 
cessful essays  being  forgotten.  Frazier  may  win  Mc- 
Cumber's  place ;  but  he  has  not  won  it  by  winning  the 
Republican  nomination,  and  with  a  strong  opponent  to 
rally  the  consen'ative  forces  of  his  distracted  state 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  he  will  meet  defeat  at  the 
same  hands  that  defeated  him  in  the  recall  election. 
In  that  case  all  the  interpretations  of  the  McCumber 
defeat  as  a  radical  victory  will  be  invalidated.  It  would 
be  too  bad  to  see  a  Republican  beaten  by  a  Democrat, 
but  there  would  be  two  consolations  about  it  in  this 
case.  First,  to  commit  an  obvious  bull,  it  could  not 
happen  in  this  case  because  Frazier  is  not  a  real  Re- 
publican; and  second,  if  it  has  to  happen  anywhere. 
North  Dakota  is  the  right  place. 


Paternalism. 

Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Tammany  Hall.' 
We  have  long  doubted  that  any  good  thing  could,  but 
on  July  4th,  Tammany  Hall  at  least  supplied  a  rostrum 
for  Senator  Stanley,  a  Democrat  from  the  state  where 
the  legislature  almost  repealed  evolution,  to  warn 
his  audience  and  the  people  of  the  nation  against  those 
vicious  and  per\'erting  tendencies  toward  paternalistic 
government  to  which  the  Argonaut  has  recently  felt 
it  a  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  its  readers.  Senator 
Stanley's  statements,  though  clothed  with  oratorical 
txaggeration,  and  bearing,  perhaps,  too  heavily  upon 
the  principle  of  centralization  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, which  is  another  though  closely  allied  subject, 
are  worthy  the  attention  of  every  citizen  who  feels 
that  it  is  better  to  check  the  growth  of  evils  than  try 
to  abolish  them  after  long  establishment. 

Senator  Stanley  clearly  sees  that  certain  vital  prin- 
ciples of  American  polity  are  being  forgotten  and 
abandoned.  The  spirit  of  individualism  that  animated 
the  pioneers  and  the  patriots  of  generations  but  re- 
cently passed,  and  that  built  the  institutions  of  this 
country  on  foundations  so  sound  and  sure  that  we 
have  attained  a  national  prosperity  beyond  that  of  any 
people  in  the  world,  is  not  only  neglected,  but  it  is 
aggressively  attacked.  Its  principal  assailants  are  to 
be  foimd  among  certain  well-meaning  "progressives" 
who  lack  the  vision  to  understand  that  real  progress 
is  of  the  people,  not  of  the  politicians.  The  Kentucky 
Senator  says  of  these  busybodies: 

Their  energy  and  ingenuitj'  are  in  the  main  directed  to 
the  discovery  of  some  new  method  by  which  a  centralized  and 
omnipotent  power  may  extend  its  inquisitorial  authority. 
Weddings  are  to  he  superv'ised  by  hygienic  experts  and 
marital  rights  determined  by  eugenics.  Babies  are  to  be 
bom  by  Federal  authority  and  suckled  under  Federal  super- 
vision. You  can  not  milk  a  cow  without  a  Federal  inspector 
at  your  heels.  The  factory,  the  mill,  the  counting  house, 
the  office  and  the  home  literally  swarm  with  a  horde  of 
petty  and  pestiferous  representatives  of  the  paternalistic 
regime. 

This  is  old-fashioned  talk,  and  fundamentally  it  is 
as  sound  as  Plymouth  Rock.  No  virile  people  can 
look  with  patience  upon  the  efforts  of  meddlers  to 
suppress  the  rights  and  propensities  of  the  individual 
and  turn  over  the  direction  of  private  life  to  a  lot  of 
governmental  bureaus.  That  was  not  the  way  of  our 
on-coming.  It  was  not  the  principle  of  American 
progress.  It  is  the  mode  of  Germany,  which  it  brought 
first  to  despotism  and  then  to  ruin.  It  is  the  principle 
of  Asia,  where  the  ruler  is  evers'thing  and  the  subject 
nothin^'.  It  is  of  the  social  habit  of  the  Japanese, 
among  whom  the  individual  is  the  property  of  the 
Son  -)i  Heaven  and  so  abjectly  subordinated  to  his 
comr 'une   that   he   must   leave   his   door   unlocked   at 


night  in  order  that  he  may  have  no  private  life  which 
his  neighbors  may  not  at  an}'  time  invade  and  inspect; 
or  so  at  least  it  was  in  the  time  of  Heam. 

It  is  likely  that  Senator  Stanley  takes  a  little  too 
narrow  a  view  of  things  when  he  identifies  this  Ger- 
man-Asiatic drift  in  American  life  with  the  tendency 
to  concentrate  more  and  more  power  in  the  Federal 
government.  We  have  recently  seen,  it  is  true,  a 
tendency  at  Washington  toward  the  formation  of  too 
man)'  bureaus  and  a  disposition  in  the  states  to  depend 
upon  the  Federal  government  for  too  much  assistance 
in  carrying  out  what  ought  to  be  state  and  local  enter- 
prises; but  the  disposition  to  sacrifice  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  individual  to  the  community  is  not 
confined  to  the  field  of  Federal  relations.  The  vice 
has  broken  out  in  our  state  and  town  governments. 
President  Harding  says:  "It  will  be  a  sorry  day  when 
group  domination  is  reflected  in  our  laws."  But  that 
day  is  in  many  respects  already  upon  us.  Group 
domination  asserts  itself  in  cities,  where,  in  order 
that  people  might  live  in  close  proximity,  it  has  been 
necessary  that  the  individual  should  sacrifice  some  of 
the  freedom  he  once  possessed  when  his  family  was 
an  isolated  unit  on  the  open  prairie.  But  such  neces- 
sity has  been  exceeded  by  many  particular  regulations 
of  conduct  and  of  property  use,  for  objects  not  funda- 
mental but  merely  esthetic  and  often  of  imaginary 
benefit.  So-called  city-planning  has  run  wild  and  city 
requirements  have  been  stretched  beyond  legitimate 
bounds.  Neighbors  have  grown  im willing  to  stand 
anything  from  one  another  in  the  form  of  the  most 
insignificant  nuisances,  but  want  everything  prescribed 
and  regulated  by  ordinance.  Mothers  want  their  chil- 
dren amused  in  kindergartens  when  they  are  small  and 
taught  cooking  in  colleges  when  they  are  grown.  Here 
and  there  is  a  spasm  of  reaction  against  this  sort  of 
excessive  regulation  and  restraint  and  governmental 
ordering  of  life,  but  the  reaction  will  not  be  general 
enough  to  do  much  good  until  the  people  as  a  whole 
realize  that  a  great  deal  that  is  called  progress  is  just 
a  new  form  of  despotic  meddling  with  human  rights. 
Our  forefathers  would  have  resented  it.  We  shall 
throw  away  our  heritage  of  personal  freedom  if  we 
continue  to  promote  it. 


tions  have  been  of  that  nature,  according  to  his  own 
statement.  His  reformation  is  one  of  the  astounding 
phenomena  of  sociology — although  the  materialists  in 
the  department  of  political  economy  profess  to  see 
nothing  strange  about  a  professional  man  deserting  his 
profession  for  one  that  pays  better.  They  say  it  hap- 
pens every  day.  However  that  may  be,  as  Macaulay 
so  often  remarks.  Tommy  is  reformed,  and  the  police 
of  every  city  in  America  can  breathe  easier,  for  at 
blending  and  rectifying  "soup"  he  was  an  adept,  and 
they  much  prefer  that  he  devote  his  skill  to  blending 
and  rectifying  spirits,  since  that  activity  is  under  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction.  To  his  reform  the  prohibitionists 
can  "point  with  pride,"  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  them 
he  would  still  be  blowing  safes.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  other  moral  to  the  story,  and  there  seems 
to  be  something  the  matter  with  this  one — in  fact  it  is, 
as  we  remarked  above,  the  least  moral  story  we  have 
heard  for  some  time.  Some  ways  you  look  at  it,  it 
seems  to  support  the  cause  of  prohibition,  but  not 
in  a  moral  manner,  strictly  speaking.  The  whole  thing 
is  so  confusing,  and  we  don't  know  what  the  students 
learned  from  it.  ^^'e  move  it  be  referred  to  the  pro- 
fessor of  ethics,  department  of  philosophy. 


The  New  Criminology. 

One  swallow  does  not  make  a  drimkard,  and  tlv 
question  whether  prohibition  has  or  has  not  diminished 
crime  is  not  to  be  answered  by  an  individual  instance; 
yet  the  life  story  of  "Frisco  Tommy,"  former  safe- 
cracker, as  related  to  the  class  in  criminology  at  the 
University  of  California  (it  will  surprise  some  tax- 
payers to  learn  that  they  are  maintaining  such  a 
course)  may  well  encourage  the  prohibitionists.  Its 
place  here  is  owing  entirely  to  its  lack  of  a  moral; 
it  is  the  least  moral  stor)'  we  have  met  in  a  long 
time. 

According  to  Frisco  Tommy  a  policeman  friend 
pointed  out  to  him  he  could  make  more  money  as  a 
bootlegger  than  by  cracking  safes,  and  the  liquid  used 
was  less  dangerous,  provided  one  did  not  drink  from 
his  own  stock.  So  Tommy  stopped  pouring  "soup"  into 
drill  holes  in  steel  doors  and  took  to  running  rum. 
He  felt  immeasurably  elevated.  And  his  new  calling 
brought  him  into  contact  with  some  of  our  very  best 
people.  In  fact,  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
many  of  our  leading  citizens,  so  he  told  the  pupils. 
He  had  established  new  social  contacts  and  acquired 
new  soul  experiences.  It  was,  he  said,  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  had  ever  come  to  him  to  know  that  there 
were  honest  persons  in  the  world  who  really  amoimted 
to  something.  And  from  the  example  of  his  cus- 
tomers, from  the  evident  satisfactions  of  their  well- 
ordered  lives,  as  long  as  they  were  supplied  with  plenty 
of  his  commodity,  he  became  enamored  of  an  honest 
career.  He  saw  for  the  first  time  the  moral  sublimity 
of  ser\'ing  his  fellows. 

He  now  had  a  mission,  whereas  he  had  been  a  crim- 
inal, despised  of  men,  mistrusted  by  himself,  and 
hunted  by  the  law.  He  would  have  no  more  of  it.  He 
resolved  that  as  long  as  prohibition  made  it  worth  his 
while  to  continue  in  the  booze  business,  he  would 
never    crack    another    safe. 

And  we  do  not  know  that  he  has.  Psychologists  of 
some  of  our  psychologicalized  police  departments,  as  well 
as  our  students  of  criminology  at  the  University,  have 
in  his  case  a  subject  for  the  most  profitable  specula- 
tion— and  so  has  Frisco  Tommy;  at  least  his  specula- 


Protection  for  the  Sensitive. 

As  strikes  multiply  it  becomes  daily  more  evident 
that  stern  measures  must  be  taken  to  protect  strikers 
unless  they  are  to  surrender  their  fundamental  right  to 
strike  and  rely  upon  mere  polite  requests  for  that 
dubious  commodity  known  as  "social  justice."  If  we 
may  take  the  word  of  union  representatives  for  it,  the 
practices  of  those  inconsiderate  persons  that  take  the 
places  of  strikers  are  becoming  more  provocative  and 
violent  every  day,  and  unless  the  sensitive  strikers  are 
protected  they  may  be  driven  away  by  rude  words  and 
violent  deeds  from  the  mines  and  railroad  yards  where 
they  are  endeavoring  to  settle  their  differences  with 
their  recent  employers  by  means  of  a  little  arson  and 
dynamite.  They  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  no  spineless  governor  should  deprive  them 
of  it  for  fear  of  the  resentment  of  unorganized  and 
floating  labor. 

No  one  knows  what  might  have  happened  to  the 
striking  miners  of  Williamson  Count)',  Illinois,  great 
state  of  Grant  and  Lincoln  as  its  citizens  so  fer\'ently 
sing,  if  they  had  not  resolutely  defended  themselves. 
In  that  case  the  strike-breakers  gave  up  their  arms 
with  intention  to  deceive  and  delude  the  on-coming 
strikers,  but  these  poor  men  were  fortimately  shrewd. 
Then,  with  diabolical  invention,  the  strike-breakers  ran 
up  a  white  flag,  signal  of  surrender,  which,  it  was  at 
once  perceived,  was  done  with  malicious  intent  to  lull 
the  strikers  into  fancied  security  so  the  strike-breakers 
could  get  them  in  their  evil  power.  Failing  in  that, 
because  the  strikers  quickly  saw  through  the  trick  and 
captured  them,  the  strike-breakers  tied  themselves  to- 
gether in  groups  of  six,  in  the  mad  effort  to  provoke 
their  captors  into  reprehensible  acts  that  would  bring 
discredit  on  them  and  their  cause.  But  against  this 
contemptible  trick  and  device  the  strikers  manfully  de- 
fended themselves  by  shooting  down  their  imruly  pris- 
oners, and  the  coroner's  jury  put  the  blame  on  the  hard- 
hearted coal  mine  owners  who  would  hire  such  villains 
as  the  victims  to  do  their  dirty  work  of  mining  coal. 

We  have  had  another  instance  of  this  evil  pro- 
pensity on  the  part  of  the  strike-breakers  at  Roseville, 
near  Sacramento,  where  they  were  committing  the 
heinous  crime  of  icing  fruit  cars.  Here,  we  are  told 
by  the  union  leaders,  an  engineer  named  Goulard  was 
shot,  though  rather  mildly,  by  one  of  the  gun-men 
of  the  railroad  company.  The  alleged  disposition  to 
hire  all  the  best  workmen  killed  off  by  contrast  as 
soon  as  industrial  trouble  starts  is  one  to  be  resisted 
with  all  the  forces  of  societj'.  No  one  can  look  with 
indifiference  on  these  attacks  upon  strikers  and  strike 
S)'mpathizers.  And  this  one  was  probably  owing  en- 
tirely to  the  neglect  of  Governor  Stephens  to  send  the 
militia  to  the  scene.  He  supposed"the  strikers  were  per- 
fectly safe  imder  the  protection  of  the  sheriit.  He  was 
wrong.  The  sheriff  can  not  watch  ever)'thing.  Greatly 
as  he  desires  to  save  strikers  the  humiliation  of  seeing 
other  men  working  in  the  places  where  they  no  longer 
wish  to  work,  well  as  he  recognizes  his  solemn  duty  of 
protecting  them  against  the  mob  violence  of  the 
workers,  he  can  not  be  everj'^vhere  at  once.  He  should 
have  help. 

As  soon  as  a  strike  is  called  the  governor  should  put 
the   militia   into    the   field    for   the   protectioa    of   the 
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strikers  against  their  assailants  and  detractors.  No 
striker  should  be  subject  to  insult,  much  less  to  physical 
attack,  by  the  employees  of  the  company.  They  should 
be  safe,  and  they  should  have  every  assurance  of  con- 
siderate treatment  while  burning  cars  and  round- 
houses, or  indulging  in  any  other  of  their  accustomed 
activities  under  the  circumstances.  This  is  the  gov- 
ernor's duty,  in  order  to  prevent  insult,  provocations  to 
disorder,  and  the  shooting  of  strikers  by  new  em- 
ployees. He  can  not  evade  it  by  passing  the  buck  to 
Sheriff  Gum.  No  sheriff  of  the  yielding  and  amiable 
name  of  Gum  (nor  even  Veale)  should  be  left  to  deal 
alone  with  a  lot  of  rough  and  truculent  men  determined 
on  working  and  otherwise  infuriating  their  fellows.  It 
is  much  better  that  the  strikers  be  defended  by  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  in  the  regular  and  legal  way,  than 
that  they  be  forced  to  defend  themselves  at  the  risk  of 
tneir  lives,  or  at  the  risk  of  having  some  unapprecia- 
tive  corner's  jury  misunderstand  them  and  call  them 
murderers,  as  might  have  happened  in  Illinois.  If  men 
have  a  right  to  strike,  they  certainly  have  a  right  to 
be  protected  while  doing  it,  and  the  government  should 
not  leave  it  to  the  sheriffs,  who,  if  the  strikes  multiply, 
will  soon  have  all  they  can  do  putting  red  padlocks  on 

doors.  • 

Editorial  Notes. 
There  is  a  man  in  this  city  who  relieves  his  fits  of 
depression  by  buying  files  in  a  fifteen-cent  store— a  file 
a  fit.  He  says  things  can't  be  so  horribly  wrong  with 
the  country  when  you  can  buy  a  good-sized  file  for 
fifteen  cents.  He  is  an  economist.  But  the  merchant 
who  keeps  the  hardware  shop  next  door  says  it  is  a 
terrible  thing  that  a  good-sized  file  can  be  bought  for 
fifteen  cents  (although  he  would  be  willing  to  buy  them 
wholesale  at  that  much  a  dozen).  He  is  a  business 
man.  There  is  another  man  who  says  nobody  should 
be  permitted  to  buy  a  file  at  any  price  except  a 
mechanic, 
right? 


"SUCCESS"  AT  LOS  ANGELES. 


City  Sells  Cheap  Electric.  Power  Because  the  General  Public 
Pays  in  Addirional  Taxes. 


He   is   a   trades   unionist.     Which   one   is 


About  the  only  strikers  that  appear  reasonably  safe 
from  the  inroads  of  strike-breakers  in  the  present  world 
confusion  are  the  Constantinople  eunuchs.  They  have 
gone  on  strike  against  the  twenty-four-hour  day  and 
the  ceaseless  vigilance  imposed  by  the  harem  service. 
Their  lot  has  indeed  been  a  hard  one,  compared  to 
which  that  of  a  steel  worker  laboring  twelve  hours 
would  appear  happy.  But  when  a  steel  worker  strikes 
some  one  else  may  take  his  job,  whereas  a  eunuch  ap^ 
pears  to  enjoy  a  monopoly.  The  employers  have  con- 
sidered filling  their  places  with  broken  Russian  noble- 
men, but  thus  far  the  aforesaid  noblemen  have  been 
totally  unprepared  to  pass  the  preliminary  examina- 
tions.   

Alarms  will  never  cease.  The  San  Francisco  women's 
meeting  to  promote  the  candidacy  of  Senator  Johnson 
has  sought  to  terrorize  the  people  of  California  by  a 
proclamation  reading  in  part :  "We  do  not  deny  to  any 
person  the  right  to  seek  Hiram  Johnson's  office.  That 
is  a  constitutional  privilege  given  to  every  elector.  But 
we  do  feel  that  California  would  suffer  ^irretrievably  if 
she  permitted  Hiram  Johnson  to  be  defeated."  This, 
we  repeat,  is  sheer  terrorism.  It  is  not  fair  to  subject 
a  community  already  agitated  by  industrial  unrest  to 
these  sudden  shocks  of  fright.  The  effect  of  this  sort 
of  warning  upon  expectant  mothers,  and  babes  yet  un- 
born, is  likely  to  be  too  terrible,  and  that  is  a  thing  we 
should  have  expected  the  embattled  feminine  supporters 
of  our  senior  senator  to  consider. 


The  following  observations  on  the  proposed  Water 
and  Power  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Cali- 
fornia, are  from  a  recent  statement  by  John  D.  Gal- 
loway, consulting  engineer ; 

The  Water  and  Power  Amendment  will,  if  carried 
out,  cause  a  violent  change  in  our  economic  life  and 
will  bring  on  financial  loss  and  suffering  where  now 
there  is  well  being  above  that  of  any  land  on  the  round 
earth.  Beyond  this,  and  transcending  all  other  con- 
siderations, it  proposes  an  adventure  into  state  social- 
ism, which  if  adopted  will  nullify  the  work  of  the  men 
of  past  generations  who  have  fought  throughout  the 
ages  to  make  mankind  free.  From  every  point  of 
view — economic,  social  or  political — the  measure  is 
without  merit  and  should  be  rejected  by  the  people. 

If  the  Water  and  Power  Act  is  passed,  competition 
of  the  state  will  destroy  the  work  of  municipal  and 
private  enterprise.  Municipalities  will  stop  their  de- 
velopments because  of  the  sop  thrown  to  them  by  funds 
expended  by  the  state.  Private  companies  will  be 
driven  out  of  business  because  they  can  not  compete 
with  state  enterprises  which  have  behind  them  the 
right  of  condemnation  and  monopoly  and  the  power  to 
tax  private  companies  to  pay  for  the  deficits  created 
by  state  inefficiency.  As  the  work  of  developing  the 
state  is  now  going  forward  under  private  agencies, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  state  to  attempt  the  work. 
The  Water  and  Power  Act  is  wholly  superfluous  and 
unnecessary. 

But,  say  the  advocates  of  this  bill,  the  state  can  do 
this  work  in  a  better  and  cheaper  way  than  it  is  now 
being  done — it  can  borrow  money  cheaper,  it  acts  with 
more  authority  and  can  over-ride  obstacles  to  projects 
that  now  lie  dormant  because  the  people  will  not  act 
together.  All  of  these  are  mere  assumptions  which 
the  experience  of  the  past  cries  out  are  false.  It  is 
true  that  California  has  good  credit  at  present,  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  when  the  proposed  mountain  of 
debt  has  been  incurred  and  the  debauch  of  spending 
the  half  billion  dollars  has  commenced,  the  credit  of 
this  state  will  not  be  what  it  now  is. 


management  of,  and  on  the  works  constructed  by,  a 
private  company.  This  again  maizes  any  comparison 
with  state  operation  impossible  because  comparable 
conditions  do  not  exist. 

Like  the  Water  Bureau,  the  Power  Bureau  has  been 
forced  to  direct  taxation  to  assist  it  in  meeting  its 
charges.  Up  to  June  30,  1921,  $5,465,414.34  had  been 
raised  in  this  manner,  against  wliich  the  Bureau  had 
refunded  $605,000.  A  more  recent  statement  shows 
that  up  to  June  30th  of  this  year,  direct  taxation  to 
meet  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  will  amount  to 
$5,906,011.74,  but  the  refund  is  not  given.  In  a  private 
company  this  would  amount  to  an  assessment  on  stock- 
holders and  the  rates  would  have  to  make  provision 
for  returns  on  the  investment  capital  if  new  works 
had  been  built  from  the  proceeds.  In  municipal  ac- 
counting this  is  rarely  or  never  done,  the  attitude  being 
that  taxes  once  collected  and  spent,  like  dead  men,  tell 
no  tales.  Borrowed  money  alone  is  considered  in  mak- 
ing rates.  In  effect  it  is  a  subsidy,  furnished  to  the 
users  of  power  by  taxing  all  the  people.  Identical 
action  is  contemplated  in  the  Water  and  Power  Act, 
which  provides  that  deficits  may  be  made  up  by  direct 
taxation.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  with  direct 
taxation  to  fall  back  upon  and  no  addition  to  capital 
account  upon  which  rates  are  to  be  based,  any  and  all 
municipal  enterprises  can  be  made  a  success,  if  you 
want  to  call  increased  taxation  a  success.  They 
simply  can  not  fail. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

• 

Constructive  Comment. 

SONORA,   Cal.,  July  7,    1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  Your  article  in  the  Argonaut  of 
July  1,  1922,  entitled  "The  Senatorial  Contest,"  commands 
the  respect  and  attention  due  constructive  criticism  of  a  dis- 
gusting political  situation  arising  from  the  Hearst-Johnson 
combination.  Whenever  California  senatorial  candidates  de- 
scend to  Hearst's  level  politically,  that  is  the  time  for  retiring 
them  from  public  service. 

K  I  am  given  the  opportunity  C.  C.  Moore  will  receive 
one  vote  from  Tuolumne  County.  That  will  be  my  own. 
Personally,  I'm  not  interested  in  politics  other  than  that  de- 
cency should  predominate  in  the  public  service;  and  mounte- 
banks of  the  Hearst  stripe  should  be  relegated  to  the  obscurity 
in    which   they  belong. 

Your  paper  has  my  warmest  commendation  for  the  brave 
stand  it  takes  on  all  of  the  important  questions  continually 
arising  to  befuddle  civilization.  Yours  respectfully, 

C.  R.  Watson. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  14  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  taken  in  is  required  to  maintain  a  grocery,  26 
cents  to  maintain  a  shoe  store,  and  28  cents  for  a  drug 
store.  If  you  don't  like  to  pay  it,  try  buying  from  the 
farmer,  the  wholesaler,  or  the  factory. 


Before  examining  the  claim  of  the  advocates  of  the 
bill  that  the  state  can  do  things  in  a  better  and  cheaper 
way,  I  wish  to  warn  those  who  listen  or  read  against- 
the  evil  that  lies  in  their  arguments  when  they  compare 
conditions  that  are  wholly  dissimilar.  "See  what  they 
have  done  in  Ontario,"  "Look  at  the  cheap  power 
furnished  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,"  cry  the  par. 
tisans  of  the  bill.  Such  statements  as  are  issued  have 
in  them  a  few  grains  of  fact  in  a  bushel  of  misstate- 
ments. 

It  will  be  well  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  call  atten- 
tion to  the  water  aqueduct  and  power  development  at 
Los  Angeles,  which  is  claimed  to  be  an  example  of 
municipal  management  that  justifies  the  proposed  ac- 
tion by  the  state.  The  physical  construction,  in  design, 
boldness  of  conception,  and  execution,  is  worthy  of 
all  praise.  But  when  this  municipal  enterprise  is  used 
as  an  argument  for  the  state  going  into  business,  an 
examination  must  be  made  of  the  working  conditions 
to  see  if  the  situation  is  at  all  comparable.  Attention 
is  called  to  some  of  these  points. 

The  water  that  feeds  the  power  plants  is  brought  to 
them  by  the  aqueduct,  built  by  the  city  and  now  oper- 
ated by  the  Water  Bureau.  This  aqueduct,  about  240 
miles  in  length,  cost  about  $24,000,000.  All  operating, 
fixed  and  other  charges  are  met  by  water  rates  and  by 
direct  taxation.  Mr.  Lee  states  that  of  the  annual 
charges  against  water  costs  since  the  aqueduct  was 
built,  $15,459,000  has  been  met  by  direct  taxation.  No 
part  of  these  costs  have  been  entered  against  the  Power 
Bureau,  and  hence  do  not  have  to  be  charged  in  the 
bills  of  consumers.  Should  the  State  of  California 
go  into  the  power  business,  the  cost  of  its  works  for 
collecting,  storing  and  bringing  the  water  to  the  power 
plant  would  have  to  be  met  by  charges  in  the  power 
bills.  As  such  cost  may  run  from  30%  to  50%  of  the 
total  cost  of  developing  power  up  to  the  plant  switch- 
board, any  comparison  between  Los  Angeles  power 
and  state  power  is  impossible  as  long  as  the  city  does 
not  enter  such  costs  into  its  power  bills.  This  item 
alone  completely  vitiates  any  argument  based  on  the 
Los  Angeles  experiment.  Again,  any  fair  comparison 
of  water  rates  charged  consumers  in  any  other  city 
with  Los  Angeles  is  impossible  when  in  the  short  life 
of  the  aqueduct  over  $15,000,000  has  been  raised  by 
direct  taxation  to  meet  expenses.  The  total  amount 
collected  in  taxes  on  account  of  interest,  sinking  fund 
and  other  charges  pertaining  to  the  Water  Department 
is  $18,404,163.00.  

The  Power  Bureau  has  distributed  only  a  minor  por- 
tion of  its  energy  over  its  own  lines.  The  energy  from 
city  plants  has  mainly  been  delivered  over  the  distribu- 
tion system  and  under  the  operation  of  the  Southern 


By  use  of  the  threat  of  condemnation,  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company  was  forced  into  an  agree- 
ment to  sell  its  distribution  system  to  the  city.  This 
sale  was  consummated  on  May  15th  last.  The  price 
paid  was  $12,044,000,  which  must  be  added  to  the  cost 
of  the  city  enterprise.  The  private  company  has  been 
driven  from  the  city,  which  now  has  a  practical  mo- 
nopoly. Similar  arbitrary  and  unjust  action  is  pre- 
dicted if  the  Water  and  Power  Act  goes  into  effect, 
for  the  Board  is  given  the  right  to  take,  on  five  days' 
notice,  any  property  that  it  may  desire,  and  its  own 
action  is  made  evidence  of  the  superior  right.  No 
Oriental  sultan,  no  Csesar  or  Napoleon,  ever  dreamed 
of  a  more  arbitrary  use  of  unrestrained  authority. 

In  any  power  system,  it  is  necessary  to  have,  at  the 
end  of  the  lines  from  the  mountains,  one  or  more  large 
steam  power  plants,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide 
service  in  case  of  accident  to  the  power  lines,  to  help 
carry  peak  loads,  and  to  provide  power  when  the 
streams  are  low.  If  the  state  goes  into  the  power 
business  it  will  have  to  do  the  same.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  steam  plants  have  a  capacity  of  nearly  75% 
of  the  demand  on  the  pow'er  system.  The  construction 
and  maintenance  of  such  steam  plants  is  a  large  item 
of  the  cost  of  power.  Los  Angeles  has  relied  on  the 
private  company  for  its  emergency  service.  This  again 
makes  a  correct  comparison  with  any  other  project 
impossible.  


The  Power  Bureau  at  Los  Angeles  practically  serves 
a  city  only.  It  is  well  recognized  that  the  concentrated 
population  of  a  city  is  a  much  better  field  for  power 
revenue  than  the  population  in  the  country.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  policy  has  dictated  that  country  rates 
for  power  should  be  made  as  low  as  possible  and  the 
city  should  make  up  the  dift'erence.  'The  state  would 
have  to  take  the  lean  with  the  fat.  The  Los  Angeles 
Power  Bureau  has  the  cream  of  the  business.  De- 
ductions as  to  what  the  state  might  do  in  the  matter  of 
cheap  rates  are  not  possible  in  this  case. 

The  Power  Bureau  pays  no  municipal  or  state  taxes 
and  no  Federal  income  tax.  Under  the  operating 
agreement  with  the  Edison  Companj',  that  company 
paid,  up  to  April  30,  1922,  $1,152,810.39  taxes  to  the 
state.  On  business  done  directly  by  the  City,  the  state 
tax  would  have  been  $155,034,  the  total  being  $1,307,- 
844.39.  Had  the  city  distributed  this  power  the  state 
treasury  would  have  lost  this  much  money.  Now  that 
the  distribution  system  has  passed  to  the  city,  the  state 
treasury  will  loose  about  $400,000  annually — an  amount 
that  will  increase  year  by  year. 

To  this  extent  the  thrifty  citizens  of  that  active  city 
have  slipped  out  from  under  tlie  load  of  state  expenses 
that  go  to  maintain  their  schools,  the  state  roads,  insane 
asylums,  and  the  ninety  and  nine  odd  commissions  that 
we  indulge  in.  To  those  who  are  not  informed,  it  can 
be  told  that  state  taxes  are  collected  on  the  gross 
revenue  of  corporations,  but  they  should  not  deceive 
themselves  into  thinking  that  the  corporations  really 
pay  the  taxes.  No  corporation  could  pay  its  share  of 
our  state  taxes  and  exist.  It  merely  passes  them  on, 
as  it  does  all  other  costs,  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
Tlie  ultimate  consumer  pays  all  cost.  The  state  by 
taking  over  all  the  power  business,  can  relieve  that 
kind  of  enterprise  of  about  $4,000,000  annually.  If  it 
does,  the  people  will  have  to  make  up  the  deficit  in 
another  way. 

Thus,  Los  Angeles,  by  omitting  from  its  costs  sums 
of  money  raised  by  direct  taxation  amounting  to  mil- 
lions ;  by  charging  to  the  water  users  all  the  cost  of 
developing  and  conveying  the  water  to  its  power  plants 
and  paying  for  it  in  water  rates  or  direct  taxation ; 
by  driving  out  of  the  city  its  private  competitor  and 
dispossessing  it  of  its  distribution  system;  by  taking 
only  the  cream  of  the  power  business  in  a  large  city; 
California  Edison  Company.  In  other  words,  the  most  hv  depending  upon  the  private  company  for  power  and 
difficult  and  by  far  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  for  emergency  service  from  the  private  steam  plants ; 
power  business  has  been  carried  out  under  the  efficient  I  by  making  up  its   deficits  by   direct  taxation,   and  by 
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avoiding  all  state  and  national  taxation,  can  supply 
power  cheaper  than  a  private  company.  Almost  any- 
one could  do  it  under  such  conditions.  Power  is  cheap 
in  Los  Angeles  to  manufacturers  and  other  users,  but 
the  people  pay  the  bill  in  water  rates  and  direct  taxa- 
tion. The  people  of  the  rest  of  the  state  assist  in  the 
good  work.  What  Los  Angeles  does  is  the  concern  of 
that  city  alone,  but  in  all  honesty  the  advocates  of 
the  Water  and  Power  Act  should  omit  from  their  argu- 
ments this  case  of  municipal  methods. 

I  repeat  that  arguments  for  or  against  any  project 
such  as  the  proposed  act,  based  on  comparisons  that  do 
not  take  account  of  physical  and  other  differences  such 
as  mentioned  above,  are  essentially  misleading,  danger- 
ous and  dishonest.  This  criticism  is  valid  because  the 
so-called  arguments  are  based  on  cost  of  service. 


VOICES  FROM  THE  PRESS. 


CONJURING    DIFFICULTIES. 
(Philadelphia   Bulletin.) 

In  connection  with  the  suggestion  that  Sweden  may  ask  the 
United  States  to  submit  to  the  World  Court  at  The  Hague 
certain  issues  in  controversy  between  the  two  nations,  there 
has  been  an  attempt  to  conjure  up  embarrassment  to  this  gov- 
ernment in  such  a  request.  It  is  assumed  that  submission  of 
the  case  would  involve  in  some  way  a  recognition  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  this  country  could  not  consistently 
give. 

But  no  such  dilemma  exists  for  Washington.  The  World 
Court  is  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  original  Hague 
Tribunal,  whose  palace  it  occupies;  and  of  that  court  this 
country  was  a  member  and  a  champion.  Not  only  did  it  hail 
its  inception,  but  it  furnished  its  first  case,  the  Pious  fund 
controversy  between   Mexico   and  the   United   States. 

While  technically,  through  the  covenant,  a  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  court  has  no  essential 
connection  with  the  league,  to  whose  principle  of  political 
decision  of  world  controversies  the  conception  of  judicial 
solution  of  those  issues  is  in  a  sense  the  antithesis.  And  this 
idea  of  international  judicial  action  is  an  essentially  Ameri- 
can idea,  worked  out  for  this  very  court  by  Elihu  Root. 

Whether  or  not  the  American  controversies  with  Sweden, 
which  involve  shipping  questions,  are  proper  for  judicial  arbi- 
tration is  a  matter  for  the  government  to  determine.  If  it 
decides  that  they  are,  there  is  no  insurmountable  reason  why 
the  government  should  not  avail  itself  of  the  \Vorld  Court,  not 
as  any  appendage  of  the  league,  but  as  the  machinery  already 
at  hand  for  international  judicial  action.  In  so  doing  it  would 
be  true  to  its  own  record  and  traaitions. 


OVERLOADING    CONGRESS. 
(New   York    Times.) 

The  House  of  Representatives,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  is  to  adjourn  until  August  15th.  Meanwhile  the 
Senate  will  remain  in  torrid  and  enervating  Washington  to 
wrestle  with  the  tariff,  while  the  bonus  and  the  subsidy  bill 
are  still  to  come.  That  the  House  should  have  been  able  to 
clear  up  its  calendar  so  far  in  advance  of  the  Senate  is  partly 
due  to  the  difference  in  the  parliamentary  rules  of  the  two 
bodies.  The  House,  with  five  times  the  membership  of  the 
Senate,  is  able  to  dispatch  twice  as  many  bills  in  half  the 
time,  because  it  has  enabled  itself  to  do  business.  The 
Senate  keeps  itself  in  the  fetters  of  old  rules  which  depended 
largely  upon  that  courtesy  between  gentlemen,  and  that  comity 
between  parties,  which  have  largely  ceased  to  exist. 

Behind  this  explanation,  which  is  only  partial,  there  lies  a 
larger  cause  of  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  which  attend 
the  work  of  Congress.  It  has  too  much  to  do.  Its  business 
increases  from  year  to  year  at  an  accelerated  rate.  One  re- 
sult is  that  Congress  is  kept  in  almost  perpetual  session.  The 
recesses  once  customary  in  the  long  term  of  Congress,  run- 
ning as  they  did  from  June  or  July  to  December,  have  be- 
come impossible.  Too  many  bills  are  pressed  upon  Congress. 
Each  succeeding  administration  has  too  elaborate  a  pro- 
gramme of  legislation.  Different  measures  are  all  the  time 
fighting  for  precedence,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  is  that 
many  of  them  have  to  be  jettisoned  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
gressional voyage.  Then  there  arise  fresh  complaints  of  the 
inefficiency  of  Congress. 

It  is  not  a  matter  for  recrimination  between  political 
parties.  The  Democrats  can  not  from  their  own  glass  house 
throw  stones  at  the  Republicans.  The  evil  referred  to  affects 
both  parties,  and  has  long  been  growing,  no  matter  which  one 
was  in  power.  Nor  is  it  a  question  of  the  comparative  rank 
in  statesmanship  of  one  Congress  over  against  another.  In 
native  ability  and  legislative  experience  representatives  and 
senators  do  not  vary  so  greatly  from  one  year  to  another. 
But  the  system  under  which  they  work,  the  pressure  put  upon 
them,  the  impossible  demands  made  of  them,  appear  often  to 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  not  even  supermen  could  do  all  that 
is  expected  of  them.  The  people  look  to  the  government  for 
too  many  things.  They  seek  to  lay  upon  Congress  tasks 
which  should  be  attended  to  by  state  legislatures  or  county 
authorities  or  municipalities.  It  is  admitted  that  Congress 
does  its  work  badly,  but  it  is  not  generally  perceived  that  this 
is  inevitable  when  a  labor  is  thrust  upon  it  too  great  for  its 
powers. 

Thoughtful  men  in  Washington,  students  of  government 
everywhere,  have  been  impressed  by  the  heightening  difficul- 
ties which  come  from  piling  too  many  burdens  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Congress.  It  has  staggered  along  like  an  over- 
loaded horse.  Various  devices  for  relieving  it  have  been  sug- 
gested, and  some  of  them  have  been  tried.  But  in  actual  ex- 
perience they  have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The  plan 
of  a  Federal  budget  was  counted  upon  to  save  Congress  both 
time  and  vexation  of  spirit,  but  thus  far  in  effect  it  has  done 
neither.  Then  there  was  that  ambitious  plan  of  governmental 
reorganization,  dear  to  the  heart  of  President  Harding.  He 
has  had  a  vigorous  administrator  at  work  on  it  for  nearly  a 
year,  but  so  great  has  been  the  friction  developed,  so  acute 
the  jealousy  between  departments,  so  pronounced  the  oppo- 
sition even  in  the  Cabinet,  that  the  President  has  regretfully 
been  compelled  to  pigeon-hole  the  whole  project  for  the  time 
being.  

THE    COMIC    RECALL. 
(Philadelphia   Public  Ledger.) 

One  feature  of  the  Republican  primary  election  in  North 
Dakota  has  escaped  some  of  the  attention  that  ought  to  have 
been  given  it  because  of  the  interest  that  attached  to  Senator 
McCumber's  defeat.  That  feature  is  the  extraordinary  work- 
ing of  that  noble  instrument  of  reform,  the  recall. 

Ex-Covernor  Lynn  J.  Frazier,  who  defeated  McCumber, 
has  ncc  had  an  "ex"  before  his  title  very  long.  A  few  months 
ago  he  was  governor,  the  man  whom  tlie  people  delighted  to 
honor  His  term  did  not  come  to  a  peaceful  end  by  the 
norn-  1  finish  of  a  certain  number  of  years;  no,  he  was  yanked 
forth    violently   from   his   gubernatorial   seat   by   an   indignant 


people,  to  whom  he  had  become  anathema.  In  other  words, 
the  recall  was  applied  to  him,  most  salutary  and  deadly  of 
radical  weapons,  and  the  North  Dakotans  bounced  him  out  of 
the  governorship   without  waiting  for  his  term  to  end. 

Now  again,  in  a  few  short  months,  he  becomes  the  man 
the  people  delight  to  honor,  and  beats  a  senator  who  has 
served  his  state  and  country  pretty  well,  on  the  whole,  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  recall  could  not  be  made 
more  ridiculous.  How  soon  will  North  Dakota  be  in  bouncing 
Senator  Frazier  and  even  electing  ex-Senator  McCumber? 
The  recall  is  not  only  funny  in  itself,  but  is  the  cause  of 
mirth   in   nearly   everybody   but   the   Non-Partisan   League. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  all  North  Dakota  joined  in 
recalling  Governor  Frazier,  while  only  the  Republicans  have 
collogued  in  nominating  him  for  senator.  But  that  means 
nothing.  Party  lines  have  been  obliterated  in  North  Dakota 
or  are  merely  used  as  conveniences.  Senator  Ladd,  for  in- 
stance, merely  uses  the  Republican  name  to  enter  the  Repub- 
lican caucus,  and  justifies  himself  on  the  ground  that  in 
matters  of  no  importance  he  votes  with  the  Republicans.  On 
all  other  questions,  on  those  that  are  of  importance,  he  is  as 
likely  to  be  a  Democrat  as  a  Republican,  and  the  people 
clearly  understood  that  fact  when  they  elected  him,  and 
elected  him  for  that  reason.  Hence  did  nominal  Democrats 
vote    for   him. 

The  matter  goes  a  little  deeper.  If  the  recall  is  thus  shown 
up  as  a  mad  caper  of  politics — and  it  has  been  so  shown  up 
in  many  cases  besides  this  latest  one — how  many  more  of 
these  radical  nostrums,  not  so  comic,  are  yet  as  meaningless 
and  dangerous?  Is  it  quite  certain  even  now  that  Hamilton, 
Madison,  Pinckney,  Thomson  and  their  colleagues  of  1787 
were  not  up  to  date  when  they  deliberately  chose  representa- 
tive government  in  place  of  direct  popular  government? 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


My  Butterflies. 

(This  was  one  of  the  last  poems  written  by  the  late  Henry 
Rowland-Brown  ("Oliver  Grey"),  the  well-known  entomolo- 
gist, whose  two  books  of  verse  were  warmly  welcomed  by  W.  S. 
Gilbert  and  Andrew  Lang.) 

A  cabinet  of  butterflies — 

"Fond  useless  toys,"  you  say, 
But,  every  one  to  me  a  prize 

Made  dearer  day  by  day 
As  the  years  go  by,  and  summer  hours 

Vanish  with  brief  delay. 
For  each,  "a  thing  of  beauty  rare 
Is  a  joy  for  ever  and  aye." 

So  sang  divine  Euripides, 

And  true  are  his  words  of  gold. 
And    every   butterfly   sleeping   here 

Can  a  dream  of  delight  unfold. 
Visions  of  Alpine  solitudes. 

And   cataracts   pouring   cold 
Through   glacier   gardens    aster-starred. 

The  dark  Erebias  hold. 

Chrysophanus   with    wings   of   flame 

The  marshlands  of  Garonne 
Brings  back,   where  I   have  wandered  far 

Contented   and  alone 
With   Nature ;   or  where,   day   and  night. 

Broods  from   his  golden  throne 
The   Arctic   sun   on   silent   meres 

Where  never  a  sail  is  blown. 

This  line  of  shimmering  "Azure  Blues" 

My  heart  with  rapture  fills ; 
Silver  on  blue,  as  the  clouds  themselves. 

And  edged  with  ermine  frills. 
Born   memories   of  pensive   hours 

Among  the  gentle  hills 
And  billowy   downs  of   England 

When  Spring  her  balm  distils. 

These  are  the  pied  "Half-Mourners," 

No  mourners  sad  for  me ; 
For  they  conjure  up  the  olive  yards 

And  the  blue  jEgean   Sea 
Where  Vardar  comes  down  singing 

To  the  dusty  plains  and  free. 
The  winds  of  heaven  make  music 

On  the  heights  of  Basilic. 

Right   royal   on   bright   vermilion 

And   orange    pinions   borne 
"Aurora   of  Provence"   reflects 

The  saft'ron-tinted  morn. 
Where  the  wine-dark  Mediterranean 

Sighs   ever   a   song  forlorn 
And  high  in  the  scented  pine  trees 

The  zephyrs  wind  their  horn. 

Or  I  gaze  on  the  "Emperor"  laid  in  state. 

In  his  iris  robes,  and  clear 
\  vista  of  green  oak-forest  breaks 

On  my  sense,   and  far  and  near 
The   fairy  flutes   and  violins 

Of  the  insect  choir  I  hear  .    .    . 
The  voice  of  summer  among  the   leaves 

Made  one  with  the  perfect  year. 

The  leaves  must  fall,  the  roses  fade. 

The   daffodils   will  not   stay. 
The   flashing  diadem    of  the   dawn 

Dims  into   twilight  grey : 
But   you,    my   butterflies,   as   of   old. 

Your  glory  still  display, 
Though  long  the  little  spark  of  life 

Has  burnt  itself  away. 


Gather  You. 


Gather  you,   gather  you,   angels  of  God, 

Freedom,  and  mercy,  and  truth  ; 
Come,  for  the  earth  has  grown  coward  and  old. 

Come  down,  and  renew  us  her  youth. 
Wisdom,  Self-sacrifice,  Daring,  and  Love, 
Haste  to   the   battlefield,   stoop   from  above. 

To  the  day  of  the  Lord  at  hand. 

Gather  you,  gather  you,  hounds  of  hell. 

Famine,   and  Plague,   and  War ; 
Idleness,   Bigotry.  Cant,   and  Misrule ; 

Gather  and  fall  in  the  snare ! 
Hireling  and  Mammonite,  Bigot  and  Knave, 
Crawl  to  the  battlefield,  sneak  to  your  grave. 
In  the  day  of  the  Lord  at  hand. 

— Charles  Kingsley. 
■■■    

There  are  24,000,000  families  in  the  United  States 
and  41,600,000  men,  women,  and  children  that  work 
for  wages  or  salaries. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Hon.  Harry  M.  Daugherty,  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States,  is  regarded  as  the  most  active 
politician  and  party  man  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Daugherty 
had  been  an  Ohio  lawyer  for  forty  years  when  he 
entered  the  present  Cabinet.  In  1920  he  was  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Harding's  candidacy  for  the  presidency. 

Arthur  B.  Ruhl,  who  has  recently  been  exploring  the 
Western  states  and  publishing  his  discoveries  in  Har- 
per's Magazine,  was  a  war  correspondent  on  the  West- 
ern front  and  at  Gallipoli,  his  interesting  dispatches 
having  been  published  in  Collier's.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  and  spent  some  time  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun.  He  is  the  author  of  a  history  of 
track  athletics  in  America. 

H.  M.  Tomlinson,  associate  editor  of  the  London  Na- 
tion, was  a  war  correspondent  attached  to  British  staff 
headquarters.  His  conscientious  endeavors  to  see  the 
big  show  close  up  for  his  readers  took  him  too  near 
the  big  guns,  and  resulted  in  deafness.  Tomlinson 
served  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Morning  Leader, 
and  of  the  Daily  News  when  those  papers  were  con- 
solidated. He  has  published  "The  Sea  and  the  Jungle," 
"Old  Junk,"  and  "London  River."  He  was  born  in 
1873. 

Baron  Leopold  Plessen,  third  secretary  of  the  Ger- 
man Embassy  at  Washington,  is  a  nephew  of  Prince 
Herbert  Bismarck,  and  of  the  Countess  Camilla  Hoyos. 
His  mother,  the  former  Baroness  Plessen,  now  the  wife 
of  Charles  Wilkins  Short  of  Cincinnati,  has  a  strong 
strain  of  English  blood,  being  a  granddaughter  of  the 
inventor  of  the  Whitehead  torpedo.  She  married  Baron 
Plessen,  a  former  attache  of  the  German  Embassy  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  the  present  third  secretary 
to  the  German  Embassy  at  Washington  was  born  in 
England. 

Mr.  Herbert  Haseltine,  who  was  for  some  years  an 
attache  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Paris,  has  of  late 
years  been  winning  renown  as  a  sculptor  of  animals. 
Mr.  Haseltine  is  now  in  Spain,  modeling  some  of  the 
famous  bulls  of  the  late  Duke  of  .Alba's  ganaderia. 
This  artistic  venture  is  in  behalf  of  the  Hispanic  Mu- 
seum of  Madrid.  He  has  also  accepted  a  commission 
to  model  a  trophy  for  the  winner  of  the  international 
polo  tournainent,  and  has  just  completed  a  miniature 
statue  of  Edward  VH's  charger,  Kildare,  for  Queen 
Alexandra. 

Ben  W.  Hooper,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Labor  Board,  is  a  former  governor  of  Tennessee. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Tennessee  in  1894  and 
became  a  member  of  the  legislature  the  following  year. 
He  was  Assistant  United  States  .Attorney  for  the  East- 
ern District  of  Tennessee  from  1906  to  1910,  and  was 
governor  for  two  terms,  from  1911  to  1915,  when  he 
resumed  his  law  practice.  He  is  a  Republican  and  a 
Baptist,  and  was  the  nominee  of  his  party  for  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1916,  but  was  beaten  by  Ken- 
neth McKellar,  Democrat,  of  Memphis.  Hooper  was 
a  captain  in  the  Spanish-American  war. 

The  Prince  Jonah  Kuhio  Kalanianaole,  who  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  chainnan  of  an  official  committee 
to  gather  historical  data  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  is  a 
second  cousin  to  the  late  King  Kalakaua,  He  was  pro- 
claimed a  prince  by  royal  decree  in  1884.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Honolulu  and  in  England,  and  was  employed 
in  the  office  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  in  the 
customs  department,  of  the  former  native  kingdom.  He 
was  a  delegate  from  Hawaii  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  every  session  from  the  fifty-eighth 
to  the  sixty-sixth,  and  now  lives  at  Waikiki,  Honolulu. 
The  prince  is  a  nephew  of  Queen  Kapiolani. 

Mrs.  Norman  McLeod,  fonnerly  Elizabeth  Wana- 
maker,  is  the  founder  and  first  president  of  a  novel  so- 
ciety in  her  state,  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Emerg- 
ency Aid.  This  society  produces  funds  for  every  sort 
of  emergency  that  may  occur  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
without  it  might  have  to  be  collected  by  a  number  of 
unorganized  agencies,  requiring  time  and  extra  effort. 
Mrs.  McLeod  has  been  working  for  years  on  the  per- 
fecting of  this  organization,  which  is  now  represented 
to  work  as  smoothly  as  any  merely  human  contrivance 
of  the  sort  can.  While  it  supplies  large  sums  for  the 
relief  of  disasters,  the  drain  on  the  individual  members 
is  slight,  and  the  funds  are  on  hand  for  prompt  use. 
The  founder  is  a  devotee  of  art  and  music,  and  a  per- 
sistent worker  for  a  better  Philadelphia. 

Using  an  opaque  substance  to  show  the  movement  of 
the  stomach  walls  by  means  of  the  X-ray  was  first  prac- 
ticed by  Dr.  Walter  B.  Cannon  in  the  Harvard  physio- 
logical laboratory  in  1896.  While  studying  digestion  in 
this  manner  Dr.  Cannon  discovered  that  worry  and 
anxiety  were  accompanied  by  a  cessation  of  the  peris- 
taltic movement,  and  this  led  him  to  an  extended  study 
of  the  effects  of  emotion  on  the  body  and  the  relations 
of  emotional  strain  to  the  activities  of  certain  of  the 
internal  glands.  As  a  result  of  his  researches  in  this 
field  Dr.  Cannon  has  published  'The  Mechanical  Factors 
of  Digestion"  and  "Body  Changes  in  Pain,  Hunger, 
Fear  and  Rage."  He  served  twenty-one  months  in 
France  during  the  war  studying  the  effects  of  wound 
shock,  and  a  monograph  embodying  his  conclusions  will 
appear  shortly.  Dr.  Cannon  is  also  the  author  of  "A 
Laboratory  Course  in  Physiology." 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  EUROPE. 


Alfred   E.  Zimmern  Analyzes  Its  Recent  Troubles  and  Sees 
Convalescence  in  Private  Initiative. 

Perhaps  Alfred  E.  Zimmern,  author  of  "Europe  in 
Convalescence,"  will  be  best  remembered  by  many 
readers  as  the  author  of  "The  Greek  Commonwealth," 
a  searching  study  into  the  dynamics  of  occidental  so- 
ciety and  government.  He  is  an  expert  in  such  sub- 
jects, and  so  what  he  has  to  say  at  this  time  about 
the  condition  of  Europe,  of  what  Europe  needs  and 
what  may  be  expected  of  it  if  it  gets  what  it  needs, 
and  perhaps  if  it  does  not  get  what  it  needs,  is  of  far 
more  than  passing  interest  just  now.  It  is  authori- 
tative, with  the  authenticity  of  ripe  scholarship  and 
profound  understanding  applied  to  civilization's  press- 
ing problem,  the  puzzle  of  this  age,  propounded  under 
the  hard  condition  imposed  on  QEdipus  by  the  Sphinx, 
"Solve  it  or  die !" 

For  there  is  no  doubt  that  Europe  has  been  very  ill. 
It  is  a  small  division  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
according  to  Herbert  Hoover  its  present  population  of 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  million  is  very  near  a 
hundred  million  more  than  it  could  naturally  support 
on  its  own  resources.  Down  to  the  war,  it  got  along 
on  a  basis  of  much  international  trade,  of  skilled  work- 
manship exported  for  raw  materials  and  for  food,  much 
as  England  has  to  support  its  excessive  population. 
But  that  was  only  possible  through  the  operation  of 
the  most  delicately  balanced  political  and  economic 
forces.  The  war  went  through  that  fabric  like  an  owl 
through  a  cobweb  and  left  little  but  the  useless  strands 
waving  in  the  breeze.  Here  and  there  socialism  has 
endeavored  to  catch  them  up  and  make  something  of 
them,  but  without  avail.  And  Lloyd  George,  who  had 
a  chance  to  put  Great  Britain  into  a  position  of  leader- 
ship and  save  the  whole  situation,  proved  in  the  crisis 
too  much  the  political  huckster  and  opportunist  who 
wouldn't  stay  put,  and  whose  vision  was  too  narrow  to 
understand  what  the  world  needed.  He  represented, 
not  England's  idealism,  but  her  selfishness  and  her 
ambition,  and  to  Zimmern  he  is  really  the  man  who  "put 
back  the  clock." 

Zimmern  has  the  gift  of  vivid  presentation  of  eco- 
nomic elements  by  presenting  the  essentials  divested  of 
the  detail,  and  he  gives  us  at  the  outset  this  sketch  of 
the  war  as  an  economist  would  define  it: 

The  economic  history  of  the  war-years  is  the  record  of  a 
society,  hitherto  united  in  a  single  world-wide  system  of 
intercourse,  suddenly  divided  into  two.  On  the  one  side 
there  is  Britain  and  the  overseas  world,  'together  with 
France,  Italy,  Holland,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Greece,  Scandi- 
navia, and  Switzerland ;  on  the  other  there  is  the  vast 
blockaded  area  extending  in  Bethmann-Hollweg's  words, 
"from  Arras  to  Mesopotamia."  For  four  and  a  half  years 
these  two  worlds  existed  side  by  side,  touching  one  another 
only  at  the  trenches  or  through  the  carefully  regulated  rela- 
tions of  neutrals,  each  concentrating  its  whole  strength  upon 
the  single  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  opposing  organiza- 
tion, so  lately  a  part  of  its  own.  Viewed  from  the  economic 
standpoint,  the  struggle  was  a  civil  war  within  what  Graham 
Wallas  has  taught  us  to  call  "the   Great   Society." 

The  war  really  took  the  form  of  what  our  author 
calls  "the  siege  of  Europe,"  and  brought  it  to  this  con- 
dition : 

Let  us  briefly  recall  the  situation  with  which  the  Allied 
statesmen   were    faced   in    October,    1918. 

The  world,  as  we  have  seen,  was  divided  into  two  great 
systems  of  economic  organization,  the  one  oceanic,  and  in 
control  of  the  world's  chief  sources  of  industrial  raw  ma- 
terial and  of  food  supply,  the  other  European.  The  Ocean 
had  now  definitely  defeated  the  Continent;  the  besiegers  had 
won  the  day.  With  the  collapse  of  the  German  military 
power  and  its  supersession  by  civil  governments,  now  no 
longer  five,  but  (counting  the  Baltic  states)  likely  to  become 
well-nigh  a  dozen  in  Europe  alone,  the  organization  which, 
like  a  steel  corset,  had  held  Europe  together  for  the  last 
four  years,  which  had  provided  employment,  transport,  food, 
and  finance  for  its  hard-ridden  populations,  was  destined 
to  disappear.  Europe,  "from  the  Rhine  to  the  Volga,"  to 
quote  from  a  memorandum  writen  at  the  time,  was  in  solu- 
tion. It  was  not  a  question  now  of  autocratic  as  against 
popular  government;  it  was  a  question  of  government  against 
anarchy.  From  one  moment  to  the  next  every  responsible 
student  of  public  affairs,  outside  the  ranks  of  the  professed 
revolutionaries,  however  red  his  previous  affiliations  may 
have  been,  was  turned  perforce  into  a  Conservative.  The  one 
urgent  question  was  to  get  Europe  back  to  work. 

Demobilization  had  to  be  faced  and  carried  out 
and  there  was  a  certain  terrible  momentum  to  the  iron 
flood  of  war  materials  and  supplies  that  could  neither 
be  dammed  nor  diverted  at  once.  The  whole  vast  war 
organization  had  its  commitments  and  its  contracts,  and 
the  bridges  back  to  civil  industry  were  burned  behind 
it.  In  Central  Europe  anarchy  threatened  on  every 
hand.  And  the  League  of  Nations  did  not  greatly  help, 
In  fact,  in  Zimmern's  view  it  hardly  supplied  any  solu- 
tion of  the  trouble,  although  in  its  Secretariat  he  sees 
a  great  engine  for  future  good.  As  to  its  main  object 
he  says: 

As  a  substitute,  then,  for  the  old  Concert  of  the  Powers 
the  League  has  proved  a  disappointment.  A  standing  organ 
of  European,  and  still  more,  of  world-policy,  working  upon 
an  agreed  and  consistent  basis  of  principle,  is  as  impracticable 
today  as  it  proved  after  1815.  Policies  will  continue  to  be 
shaped  and  cooperations  and  understanding  to  be  concerted 
as  during  the  last  four  centuries,  as  the  need  arises  for 
adjusting  inevitable  disagreements,  in  this  or  that  centre  of 
state  sovereignty,  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome,  Prague, 
Tokio,  Washington,  and  Buenos  Aires,  rather  than  in  the 
spacious  Council  chamber  that  looks  out  over  the  Lake  of 
Rousseau  and  Byron.  To  have  imagined  otherwise  was  to 
ignore    the    limitations    of    the    human    imagination    and    to 


forget  that,  in  the  closest  analogue  which  exists  to  the  com- 
prehensive design  of  a  League  of  Nations,  in  the  British 
Empire.  Ottawa  and  Melbourne  and  Pretoria — not  to  speak 
of  Dublin — have  not  yet  learnt  to  adjust  their  policies  and 
purposes  to  the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole. 

There  is  with  this  sharp-edged  criticism  no  lack  of 
constructive  suggestion,  and  the  author  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm  his  faith  in  the  system  of  the  old  regime, 
to  some  extent,  and  a  Europe  relying  on  itself.  This 
statement  seems  admirably  clear: 

The  present  writer  believes  that  a  solution  of  these  per- 
plexities and  complications  can  be  found  in  one  way  alone, 
along  the  simple  and  well-tried  road  of  the  old  Concert  of 
the  European  Powers.  Europe  has  not  been  saved  from 
the  West,  nor  yet  from  the  East,  as  was  hoped  by  two 
opposing  sets  of  idealists.  America  and  Russia,  each  in 
their  own  way,  may  yet  return  to  play  their  part  in  the  life 
of  the  old  Continent.  For  present  purposes,  however,  we 
must  rule  them  out.  Europe  will  be  wise  to  adapt  to  her  own 
case  the  old  Italian  motto:  Eiiropa  fara  da  se.  She  must 
look  to  her  own  healing.  Then  perchance  others,  who  seem 
at  present  to  look  on,  kindly  but  unhelpful,  from  afar  will 
find  the  will  and  the  means  to  cooperate.  And  the  healing 
must  begin  where  the  wound  is  deepest,  from  the  Western 
end  of  the  Continent.  The  goal  of  all  good  Europeans  at 
this  juncture  should  be  to  work  for  the  establishment  of 
relations  of  mutual  confidence  between  Britain,  France  and 
Germany. 

Reparations  he  thinks  Germany  should  be  made  to 
pay  in  full,  but  when  it  comes  to  saddling  war  costs 
on  her,  that  is  a  secondary  matter,  and  one  which  too 
tragically  interferes  with  the  first.  Here,  he  implies, 
Lloyd  George  overreached  himself  and  precipitated 
most  of  the  subsequent  trouble : 

Rheims  Cathedral,  the  Town  Hall  Square  of  Arras,  like 
the  Cloth  Hall  of  Ypres,  have  passed  for  ever  into  history 
even  as  the  heroes  who  defended  tnem.  But  at  least  there 
can  be  a  reparation,  so  that  new  life  may  spring  up 
replace  the  old  and  the  busy  hand  of  man  once  more 
reawaken  and  revivify  the  desolate  tract  which  for  four  long 
years  has  marked  the  boundary  of  freedom.  Reparation  to 
France  is  not  only,  or  mainly,  a  financial  problem.  It  em 
bodies  a  demand  of  human  justice  springing  from  the  depth 
of  the  French  soul.  When  the  British  Premier,  aided  by 
his  Australian  colleague,  added  war-costs  to  the  Allied 
claim,  he  was  not  simply  trebling,  or  even  quadrupling,  the 
total  till ;  he  was  mingling  two  tragically  different  elements 
of  nativity.  He  was  asking  for  Britain  and  Canada  and 
Australia,  for  India  and  Portugal  and  JBrazil,  who  had 
known  nothing  of  the  long-drawn  shame  and  anguish  of 
enemy  occupation,  a  share  in  what  should  have  been  regarded 
as  an  almost  sacred,  if  inadequate,  tribute  of  recompense  to 
the   innocent   civilians   of   the   invaded  lands. 

Mr.  Zimmern  has  no  doubts  about  the  guilt  of  Ger- 
many and  apparently  of  the  German  people.  It  is  not 
because  of  any  innocence  of  theirs  that  he  would  gladly 
see  the  costs  and  pensions  items  stricken  from  the  war 
bill,  but  because  those  items  interfere  with  the  payment 
of  reparations  which  the  French  so  sorely  need.  He 
says  of  the  Germans : 

If,  as  the  evidence  from  June,  1914,  onwards,  proves  up 
to  the  hilt,  Germany  was  responsible  for  involving  first  the 
Balkans,  then  Europe,  then  almost  the  whole  world,  in  the 
greatest  war  in  history,  then  the  Allied  peoples  are  right  in 
feeling  that  not  the  German  state  but  the  German  people, 
men  and  women  alike,  are  responsible  for  what  is  rightly 
described  in  the  Allies'  covering  letter  of  June,  1919,  as 
"the  greatest  crime  against  humanity  and  the  freedom  of 
peoples  that  any  nation,  calling  itself  civilized,  has  ever 
committed."  And  they  will  not  feel  free  to  enter  into  real 
relations  of  confidence  with  their  late  enemies  until  they 
have  received  more  than  constrained  and  perfunctory  indica- 
tions of  sorrow  and  remorse  on  the  German  side. 

In  spite  of  such  facts,  our  author  sees  no  necessity 
for  endless  trouble  between  the  Germans  and  the 
French,  who  are  neighbors  and  might  well  be  friends 
at  some  distant  time  in  the  future.  This  is  a  compara- 
tively fresh  view,  and  rather  invigorating  where  so 
much  has  been  taken  for  granted  as  to  an  irreconcilable 
and  eternal  conflict.  It  might  well  form  the  basis  of  a 
new  alignment  of  Europe,  other  things  being  taken 
care  of.    He  says: 

So  far,  then,  as  ingrained  German  dispositions  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the 
German  Republic  should  not  put  the  whole  Wilhelmian  tradi- 
tion, with  its  methods  and  ambitions,  aside  as  a  nightmare 
and  enter  into  relations  of  confidence  and  cooperation  with 
France  and  Britain,  particularly  with  France.  Psychologi- 
cally, as  any  observer  can  test  for  himself  on  the  spot, 
France  and  Germany  were  intended  to  understand  and  not 
to  misunderstand  one  another.  Nature  meant  them  1 
operate,    not  to   collide. 

Zimmern  scolds  his  country  roundly  for  having  lost 
the  opportunity  of  leadership,  but  is  more  inclined  to 
blame  Lloyd  George  than  the  spirit  of  Britain  itself, 
He  devotes  some  space  to  an  explication  of  the  "pre- 
armistice  agreement"  of  November  4th,  by  which,  with 
certain  reservations,  the  Allies  were  practically  en 
gaged  to  make  peace  on  the  basis  of  President  Wil 
son's  Fourteen  Points  address,  and  he  points  to  one 
clause  of  it  drawn  by  the  Allies  of  their  own  motion 
whereby  they  were  to  demand  pay  only  for  the  damages 
suffered  during  the  war  by  their  civilian  citizens,  and 
renounced  all  indemnity  for  the  cost  of  the  military 
and  naval  operations  themselves.  He  declares  the 
Allies  took  no  steps  to  enlighten  the  public  on  the 
diplomatic  situation,  and  the  agreement  was  passed 
over  in  silence,  but  he  maintams  that  it  v.'as  a  binding 
obligation,  no  less.  After  the  armistice,  he  says,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  press,  ''with  a  lapse  of  memory  more  ex 
cusable  in  journalism  than  in  statesmanship,  neglecting 
the  pre-armistice  agreement  of  but  a  week  or  two  be- 
fore, loudly  demanded  that  Germany  should  be  asked 
to  defray  the  entire  cost  of  the  war.  After  a  few  vain 
attempts  at  evasion  the  premier  yielded,  and  was  then 
led  on.  floundering  and  uncomfortable,  from  one  pit- 
fall to  another."  Delay,  confusion,  disillusionment  fol- 
lowed in  the  few  weeks  after  the  war,  and  nothing  was 


done  to  straighten  out  the  bread-and-butter  problems  of 
the  impoverished  peoples.  Among  other  ways  in  \\  Inch 
Britain  should  do  penance  is  the  following: 

There  is  another  direction  which  must  be  briefly  men- 
tioned here,  in  which  we  can  make  amends  for  our  mis- 
deeds. We  have  seen  that  anxiety  to  secure  "equality  of 
trade  conditions"  according  to  Point  3  of  the  Fourteen 
Points  was  a  leading  consideration  in  the  mind  of  German 
statesmen  in  demanding  the  armistice.  It  is  no  over-state- 
ment to  say  that  Point  3  has  found  no  practical  embodiment 
in  the  Treaty  at  all.  "No  general  conventions  were  con- 
cluded on  this  subject,"  says  the  authoritative  English  writer 
already  cited,  "because  .  .  .  there  had  been  no  sufficient  prior 
consultation  between  the  experts  and  no  mature  study  of 
facts  and  projects" — another  testimony  to  the  results  of  the 
vicious  procedure  of  the  Conference.  An  American  authority 
is  even  more  explicit.  After  explaining  in  some  detail  what 
"equality  of  trade  conditions"  may  be  held  to  mean,  that  it 
is  a  declaration  against  discrimination,  not  against  tariffs  in 
general,  he  remarks,  "The  matter  was  not  thrashed  out  in 
Paris."  In  point  of  fact  the  commercial  section  of  the 
Treaty  is  full  of  one-sided  obligations  undertaken  by  Ger- 
many to  which  there  correspond  no  guarantees  of  reciprocal 
treatment  on  the  Allied  side.  But  these  obligations  are 
limited  in  duration  and  come  to  an  end,  for  the  most  part, 
in  January,  1935,  when,  to  quote  from  the  Allies'  covering 
letter  of  June,  1919,  "the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will 
be  able"  (though,  be  it  observed,  they  do  not  bind  them- 
selves) "to  cooperate  with  her  (Germany)  in  arriving  at  a 
more  permanent  arrangement  for  the  establishment  of  an 
equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all  nations." 

After  this,  one  would  naturally  expect  him  to  blame 
the  treatey  of  Versailles  for  the  existing  evils  of  Eu- 
rope, but  hear  what  he  says: 

Europe's  present  difficulties,  which  have  become  familiar 
to  public  opinion  both  in  Britain  and  America  owing  to  the 
unemployment  they  have  caused  there,  are  not  due  primarily 
to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  or  to  the  "Balkanization"  of 
East-Central  Europe.  They  are  due  first  and  chiefly  to  the 
character  and  duration  of  the  war.  They  are  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  Siege  of  Europe.  They  are  due,  secondly,  to 
the  failure  of  the  besiegers  to  take  prompt  and  adequate 
measures  after  the  Armistice  to  provide  the  besieged  area 
with  the  means  for  recuperating  its  industrial  life.  And 
only  in  the  third  plan  and  in  a  minor  degree,  are  they  due 
to  the  Treaties.  As  regards  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
Treaties  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  had  fallen  to  pieces  long 
before  they  were  drafted ;  they  can  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  new  frontiers,  and  consequent  obstructions  to  trade, 
involved  in  its  break-up.  As  regards  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
perhaps  the  point  to  which  the  greatest  criticism  attaches, 
apart  from  the  inclusion  of  unwarranted  items  in  the  Ger- 
man liability,  is  the  delay  and  consequent  unsettlement  caused 
by  leaving  open  two  vital  questions — the  fate  of  Upper 
Silesia,  and  the  amount  of  German  indemnity.  Of  these 
the  former  has  now  been  permanently  settled,  while  the 
latter,  fixed  conformably  with  the  Treaty  in  May,  1921,  only 
remains  unsettled  because  it  is  inseparably  bound  up  with 
the  question  of  the  items  of  liability.  The  economic  outlook 
in  Europe,  therefore,  involves  far  wider  issues  than  the 
"revision   of  the   Treaties"   with  which  it  is  often  associated. 

There  has  been  much  confusion  about  rates  of  ex- 
change, and  public  finance,  and  the  troubles  of  the  gov- 
ernments as  distinct  from  those  of  their  peoples.  On 
this  head  Zimmern  makes  some  interesting  observa- 
tions : 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  is  that  public  finance  is  not 
an  infallible  index  of  national  prosperity.  The  public  finance 
of  the  European  belligerents  in  the  late  war,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  is  in  deplorable  confusion ;  budgets 
are  not  being  balanced  and  the  outlook  is  obscure  and  depend- 
ent on  hypothetical  hopes  and  contingencies.  The  victors 
are  looking  for  reparation  and  release  from  extra-European 
debts,  the  vanquished  for  reduction  in  their  liability.  Mean- 
while governments  are  meeting  their  obligations,  not  by  the 
normal  method  of  taxation,  or  even  by  borrowing,  but  by 
debasing  the  currency,  an  expedient  rendered  easier  for  the 
modern  world  than  for  its  ancient  and  mediseval  predecessors 
along  this  primrose  path  by  the  discovery  of  the  printing 
press  as  a  device  of  government  alchemy.  The  result  is 
reflected  in  the  table  of  foreign  exchanges,  the  self-register- 
ing barometer  of  the  public  finances  of  the  States  of  the 
world. 

But  public  finance  and  private  prosperity  are  two  different 
things,  in  spite  of  close  and  delicate  connections  between 
them.  The  fact  that  the  exchanges  with  the  dollar  have 
fallen  in  most  European  countries  during  the  last  year  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  Europe  is  not  recuperating  in 
other  directions. 

Not  much  hope  is  held  out  by  socialism — rather  the 
contrary.  It  is  to  capitalism  and  private  initiative  that 
Europe  must  look  for  regeneration,  not  to  collectivistic 
visions.  Convalescence  is  in  progress,  and  the  cure 
will  come  after  this  fashion  rather  than  another: 

Recuperation  through  private  enterprise  is  a  strange  and 
unexpected  result  after  the  hopes  of  cooperative  governmental 
action  held  out  by  the  prospect  of  a  League  of  Nations,  and 
after  three  generations  of  propaganda  for  reform  through 
socialism  or  state  action.  But  the  fact  must  be  faced  that, 
as  the  European  situation  has  been  allowed  to  develop  since 
the  armistice,  the  capitalist  entrepreneur  is  more  needed, 
is  worth  more  to  European  society,  than  at  any  time  since 
Europe  was  first  opened  up  to  modern  industrialism  in  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century.  Men  like  Stinnes  and  Loucheur. 
Rathenau  and  Krassin.  Inverforth  and  Leverhulme,  little  as 
we  may  sometimes  like  them,  much  as  some  of  us  might 
prefer  the  rule  of  a  Robert  Cecil  or  a  Lansbury,  do  in  fact, 
in  virtue  of  certain  gifts  of  mind  and  character,  gifts  that 
have  in  pre-war  Europe  as  in  present-day  America  been 
greatly  overvalued  and  overpaid,  hold  the  masterkey  to  the 
revival  of  prosperity  for  the  populations  whom  the  war  has 
plunged  into  destitution. 

There  is  a  moving  plea  for  a  new-built  civilization, 
free  of  the  dross  and  materialism  of  the  present,  one 
looking  "toward  the  unseen,  toward  the  realm  where 
moth  and  dust  do  not  corrupt  and  where  are  garnered 
the  riches  which  no  grasping  governments  can  tax  and 
no  fluctuations  of  exchange  can  diminish."  That  is 
very  beautiful,  but  it  might  remind  an  irreverent  ma- 
terialist of  our  too  abundant  tax-free  securities,  and 
Professor  Fisher's  universal  dollar.  Neither  poetry 
nor  fervor  will  help  the  present  situation.  And  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  civilization  needs  a  ma- 
terial basis  and  apparently  always  will. 

Europe  in  Convalescence.  By  Alfred  E.  Zimmern. 
New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2.50. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearinijs  for  the  week 
ending  July  8,  1922  (five  days)  were  $128,- 
800  000 ;  for  the  corresponding  week  o£  last 
year  (6ve  days),  $108,700,000;  an  increase  of 
$20,100,000.  

Monetary  conditions  are  easy  over  the  en- 
tire country, -as  evidenced  by  the  liquidation 
of  the  Reserve  banks.  The  low  point  of  "dis- 
counted bills"  in  the  twelve  banks  was  on 
June  7th,  last,  when  the  total  was  $420,000,000, 
which  compares  with  $1,896,000,000  on  June 
6,    1921,    and    $2,826,000,000   on   November    5, 
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1920.  Of  course,  the  reductions  of  the  bills 
discounted  in  the  Resen-e  banks  is  no  cri- 
terion by  which  to  judge  of  liquidation  by 
the  member  banks.  The  average  reduction 
of  all  loans  in  member  banks  is  about  12  per 
cent,  from  the  top,  but  of  commercial  loans 
about  30  per  cent.  Of  commercial  loans  in 
New  York  City  banks  it  is  about  40  per  cent. 
Member  bank  deposits,  as  shown  by  the  800 
reporting  banks,  are  practically  at  the  record 
level,  says  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York. 

The    Reserve   banks    of    Boston    and    New 


past  month,  the  pound  sterling  from  the  high 
point  of  $4.51^  to  about  $4.39,  from  which 
it  has  recovered  a  few  cents.  The  franc  and 
lira  are  down  approximately  one  cent  from 
their  hight  point  last  Spring.  As  gold  is  now 
being  regularly  received  in  London  from  the 
South  African  mines,  shipments  to  the  United 
States  have  been  renewed. 

The  junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  payment  of  the  Sol- 
diers' bonus  by  an  issue  of  paper  money.  In 
view  of  the  Senator's  known  views  the  only 
surprising  feature  of  the  proposal  is  that  pro- 
viding for  redemption.  It  looks  as  though 
the  Senator  was  going  out  of  his  way  to 
annoy  the  banks,  by  requiring  them  to  do 
something  that  he  actually  believes  to  be 
unnecessary'.  
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York  have  reduced  their  discount  rates  to  4 
per  cent.  The  renewal  rates  on  call  loans  on 
the  New  York  market  on  June  22d  was  2'^i 
per  cent.,  the  lowest  since  1917.  The  move- 
ment of  funds,  however,  has  been  away  from 
New  York  and  the  call  rate  has  stiffened  to 
5  per  cent.  Time  funds  range  from  4J/2  to  5 
per  cent.,  with  commercial  paper  of  the  best 
names  as  low  as  4  per  cent. 

Foreign   exchange   has   declined   during   the 
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Industrial  stability  has  been  more  nearly 
attained  in  the  past  thirty  days  than  at  any 
time  since  the  beginning  of  the  World  War. 
Some  industries  have  shown  moderate  gains, 
in  others  conditions  have  altered  but  little  and 
in  a  few  lines  a  seasonal  dullness  has  oc- 
curred. The  unfavorable  factors  in  the  situa- 
tion are  the  continued  deadlock  in  the  coal 
strike  and  in  the  textile  mills  of  New  Eng- 
land and  threats  of  strikes  by  those  classes 
of  railroad  labor  affected  by  recent  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board, 
says  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New 
York  in  their  monthly  letter. 

Iron  and  steel  output  for  May  showed 
further  gains,  and  the  unfilled  orders  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  have  in- 
creased. Automobile  production  during  May 
established  new  high  records.  The  rubber 
manufacturing  industry  is  sharing  in  the 
activity  in  automobile  manufacturing.  Condi- 
tions in  the  hide  market  are  not  yet  satis- 
factory but  stocks  are  not  large  and  both 
tanners  and  manufacturing  consumers  of 
leather  feel  reasonably  sure  that  prices  of 
hides  and  skins  will  not  go  lower.  Stocks 
of  leather  are  heavy  but  the  market  is  becom- 
ing more  active  for  all  classes.  In  the  shoe 
industry'  there  is  evidence  of  a  slowly  im- 
proving demand  which  is  being  felt  not  only 
in  the  Middle  West  but  in  New  England, 
where  heretofore  the  industry  has  been  espe- 
cially depressed. 

In  the  textile  and  related  industries,  the 
foremost  problem  is  whether  the  higher  prices 
resulting  from  rising  costs  of  raw  materials 
can  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  The  wool 
manufacture  is  operating  nearly  at  capacity. 
The  cotton  textile  industry  in  the  South  is 
active  but  strike  conditions  continue  to  pre- 
vail in  New  England.  There  is  evidence  of 
a  slightly  improved  demand  for  broad  silks 
but  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  this  di- 
vision of  the  silk  industry  is  probably  at 
little  more  than  50  per  cent,   of  capacity. 

The  cement,  lumber  and  brick  industries 
have  met  with  some  difficulty  in  satisfying 
demand  because  of  the  large  volume  of 
building  and  construction  under  way  through- 
out the  countrj-.  The  distribution  of  agri- 
cultural implements  continues  to  be  fairly 
active,  although  the  industry  is  still  affected 
by  the  curtailed  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer.  The  June  estimate  is  for  a  wheat 
crop  somewhat  larger  than  the  average  of  the 
five  preceding  years.  This  offers  promise 
of  an  improvement  in  conditions  in  those 
areas  where  wheat  is  the  leading  crop.  Large 
yields  of  oats,  barley  and  rye  and  a  heavy 
hay  crop  are  also  forecast  and  pastures  are 
excellent.  Weather  conditions  for  corn  and 
cotton  have  not  been  satisfactory'  thus  far, 
and   both    are    late. 

Conditions  in  the  retail  dry  goods  trade 
vary  considerably  in  di  ff erent  parts  of  the 
country.  In  some  of  the  strike  areas,  busi- 
ness has  fallen  off  heavily.  As  ytt  the  im- 
proved outlook  in  agriculture  is  not  reflected 
in  any  marked  increase  in  buying,  agricul- 
tural betterment  thus  far  being  primarily  one 
of  sentiment.  On  the  other  hand,  a  definite 
improvement  is  reported  in  retail  trade  in 
those  cities  where  unemployment  is  being 
reduced  and  payrolls  increased.  Wholesale 
distribution  in  many  lines  was  not  satis- 
factory during  May,  but  is  now  beginning  to 
improve. 

In  the  past  month  there  have  been  im- 
portant decisions  affecting  the  railroads. 
These  are  a  horizontal  cut  of  10  per  cent,  in 
freight  rates,  a  reduction  to  5^  per  cent,  of 
the  "fair  return"  basis  for  purposes  of  fixing 
rates,  and  a  series  of  wage  reductions  affect- 
ing 800,000  men.  The  effect  of  the  cut  in 
freight  rates  can  not  now  be  gauged,  and  the 
reduction  in  the  "fair  return"  basis  is  not 
likely  to  have  any  immediate  effect,  but  the 
action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  indicat- 
ing a  continuation  of  its  policy,  which  has 
militated  against  securing  adequate  capital. 
Wages  constitute  the  most  important  phase 
of  the  problem  of  rates.  The  reductions  or- 
dered by  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor 
Board  are  estimated  at  $100,000,000  annually 
and  have  caused  much  criticism  by  railroad 
labor  as  being  too  drastic.  They  have  caused 
equal  criticism  by  railroad  officials  as  being 
,  insufficient  in  relation  to  the  rate  cuts. 


The  economic  unity  of  the  United  States 
and  its  future  development  are  dependent 
on  adequate  railroad  transportation  and  such 
transportation  must  ultimately  pay  its  way, 
whether  by  freight  rates  or  by  taxation.  Ex- 
periments in  goverimiental  ownership,  opera- 
tion and  control  throughout  the  world  during 
recent  years  have  proved  beyond  question 
that  private  operation,  with  all  its  faults,  is 
more  economical  and  efficient  than  public 
operation  and  control.  Ultimately  railroad 
rates  will  have  to  be  fixed  at  a  point  which 
will  render  the  roads  self-supporting  and 
make  railroad  securities  sufficiently  attractive 
to  provide  capital  for  necessary  extensions 
and  satisfactory  maintenance. 

The  most  perplexing  problem  in  connec- 
tion with  transportation  is  the  determination 
of  rates  which  will  be  fair  and  productive. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  rate-fixing 
is  always  sure  to  be  somewhat  arbitrary, 
delicate  adjustment  being  required  to  guard 
against  depriving  the  roads  of  freight  by 
rates  too  high,  and  against  financial  disaster 
through  rates  too  low.  The  problems  in- 
volved are  so  complicated  that  the  only 
reasonable  line  of  action  on  the  part  both  of 
the  railroads  and  of  the  railroad  workers 
seems  to  be  to  accept  in  good  faith  the  deci- 
sions as  rendered  in  order  that  they  may  be 
tested   by  time. 
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The  fact  that  the  railroads  of  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  system  excepted,  are  now 
owned  by  the  government,  is  referred  to  from 
time  to  time  by  the  advocates  of  government 
ownership  in  the  United  States,  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  convey  the  impression  that  Can- 
ada is  leading  this  country  in  progressive  poli- 
cies and  that  only  "reactionary"  influence  is 
holding  this  country  back. 

The  Canadian  government  became  heavily 
involved  in  the  railroads  by  guaranteeing  the 
bonds  of  private  corporations  in  order  to 
make  them  saleable  in  foreign  markets.  The 
ultimate  purpose  was  to  open  up  new  terri- 
tory to  settlement  and  increase  the  population 
of  the  countrj-.  Before  the  new  lines  could 
get  on  a  paying  basis,  the  war  broke  out, 
operating  expenses  increased,  the  roads  de- 
faulted on  their  obligations  and  could  not 
even  meet  operating  expenses.  The  situation 
was  so  bad  that  apparently  the  only  way  out 
was  for  the  government  to  take  over  the 
roads,  virtually  by   foreclosure  proceedings. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  knowing  the 
facts  about  this  governmental  investment 
should  read  an  article  written  by  J.  L.  Payne, 
a  former  statistician  in  the  Department  of 
Railways  and  Canals,  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Toronto  Saturday  Night.  He 
says   in   part: 

"At  least  $763,337,214  and  probably  $100,- 
000,000  more  has  been  added  to  the  public 
debt  of  Canada,  since  1914  on  account  of 
publicly  owned  railways.  Have  the  people  of 
Canada  been  aware  of  that  fact?  They  have 
not.  They  have  believed  the  war  was  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  growth  of  our  debt. 

"Every  time  this  gigantic  debt  snowball 
makes  an  annual  revolution  it  has  the  terrible 
power  of  adding  at  least  $38,000,000  in  in- 
terest. If  there  were  nothing  else  but  this 
interest  and  the  deficits,  the  national  railway 
system  is  costing  at  least  $108,000,000  a  year. 
Unhappily  if  the  account  were  made  up  as 
those  of  a  corporate  business  would  be,  the 
amount  would  not  fall  below  $140,000,000  a 
year." 

The  earnings  were  less  than  operating  ex- 
penses by  $27,000,000  in  1919;  $47,000,000  in 
1920  and  $70,000,000  in  1921.  In  addition  to 
the  deficits  and  interest  payments,  the  ex- 
penditures since  1915  on  capital  account  have 
aggregated  $147,859,393. 

In  times  when  a  spirit  of  optimism  per- 
vades the  community,  free  spending  and  busi- 
ness expansion  will  be  general  and  a  perpond- 
erance  of  the  people  will  be  spending  their 
incomes  or  wanting  to  borrow,  and  the  de- 
mands upon  the  available  supply  of  new  capi- 
tal or  savings  will  be  strong  enough  to  ad- 
vance the  interest  rate.  At  other  times,  when 
the  general  outlook  appears  unfavorable,  and 
people  are  inclined  to  be  pessimistic  or  cau- 
tious, expenditures  will  be  cut  down,  expan- 
sion will  be  checked,  the  demand  for  loans 
will  fall  off,  capital  will  be  released  from 
trade,  new  capital  will  accumulate  in  excess 
of  demands  for  it,  and  the  hiring  price  of 
capital,  or  what  we  call  the  rate  of  interest, 
will  fall.  The  ine\atable  tendency  is  to  find 
the  point  of  equilibrium — the  rate  of  interest 
at  which  the  supply  of  capital  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  demand. 

Comparatively  few  borrowers  are  under  the 
necessity  of  borrowing  at  any  price;  most  of 
them  borrow  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
operations  from  which  they  expect  to  make  a 
profit,  and  the  high  rates  tend  to  restrict  bor- 
rowing. On  the  other  hand,  bankers  are  lend- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  other  people's  capital. 
They  can  not  control  either  supply  or  de- 
mand, but  they  try  to  adjust  interest  so  that 
supply  and  demand  will  meet  and  offset  each 
other.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  the  public 
from  arbitrary  efforts  to  control  rates,  for 
the  rates  are  merely  signs  of  a  relative  pleni- 
tude or  scarcity  of  capital,  and  although  the 
supply  of  capital  may  be  diminished  in  any 
market  by  harsh  and  arbitrary  treatment,   it 


can  not  be  increased  in  that  manner.  It  can 
be  increased  only  by  production  and  saving, 
and  high  rates  encourage  and  directly  con- 
tribute to  such  increase.  High  interest  rates 
show  that  debt-creation  and  expenditures  are 
getting  ahead  of  capital  accumulations ;  they 
are  in  themselves  a  warning  sign,  and  exer- 
cise a  wholesome  pressure  in  restraint.  A 
healthy  state  of  credit  and  of  industry  require 
that  the   equilibrium   between   supply   and   de- 
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maud  shall  be  found  at  a  normal,  or  average, 
rate  of  interest.        

Chief  among  the  many  factors  influencing 
business  is  the  money  supply,  say  McDonnell 
^  Co.  The  most  important  event  in  the  money 
market   recently   was   the   reduction    in   redis- 
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count  rates  by  the  Federal  Reser\-e  Bank  of 
New  York,  when  on  June  22d  this  rate  was 
lowered  from  4J4  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent. 

Coincident  with  this  reduction  in  redis- 
count rates  the  renewal  rate  for  call  money 
declined  to  254  P^r  cent. — the  lowest  on  rec- 
ord since  back  in  1917.  The  decidedly  easier 
money  conditions  have  been  felt  for  some 
time  in  both  the  business  world  and  in  the 
stock  market,  and  this  outward  evidence — the 
decrease  in  rediscount  rates  and  the  drop  in 
call  money — was  bound  to  come. 

Last  week  the  combined  Federal  Reserve 
ratio  stood  at  79.1  per  cent.,  which,  up  to  that 
time,  was  the  highest  point  touched  since 
September  21,  1917.  Total  reser\'es  stood  at 
$3,147,675,000,  compared  with  some  $2,650,- 
000,000  a  year  ago. 

As  to  the  necessary  credit  available  for 
business  development  and  growth,  the  huge 
supplies  of  money  and  credit  now  under  con- 
trol would  permit  the  proper  financing  of 
American  business  expansion  with  perfect 
ease  and  without  the  tremendous  strain  here- 
tofore seen  in  previous  business  revivals. 


With  Z^Z,6SZ  depositors  shown  in  its  state- 
ment of  condition,  published  recently,  the 
Bank  of  Italy  reports  a  gain  of  more  than 
52,000  customers  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1922.  During  this  same  period,  the  bank's 
resources  have  increased  from  $194,179,449 
to  $213,584,833,  a  growth  of  over  $18,000,000. 

The  gain  recorded  for  this  half  year  is  in 
excess  of  that  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1919  when  the  Wall  Street  Journal  credited 
the  Bank  of  Italy  with  the  largest  increase 
of  any  bank  in  the  United  States. 


The  activity  of  large  banking  institutions  is 
an  unfailing  barometer  of  commercial  activity. 
The  fact  that  American  banks  in  Paris  are 
seeking  larger  quarters  to  meet  the  increasing 
volume  of  business  is  a  sure  indication  of  the 
growth  of  commercial  activity  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

The  Paris  office  of  the  Equitable  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  which  was  established 
in  1910,  has  far  outgrown  its  original  quar- 
ters and  has  recently  found  it  necessary  to 
secure  space  on  two  additional  floors  in  the 
large  office  building  at  23  Rue  de  la  Paix. 


Howard  L.  Mack,  resident  partner  of  Mc- 
Donnell &  Co.,  has  returned  from  New  York, 
where  he  has  been  for  several  weeks.  He 
declares  that  the  State  Department  is  nearer 
an  understanding  with  the  Russian  govern- 
ment than  ever  before  and  that  the  situation 
there  is  better  than  it  has  been  in  some  time. 
In  fact,  he  declares,  it  is  not  as  bad  as  re- 
ported.   . 

Students  of  early  institutions  seem  now 
fairly  well  agreed  that  the  world's  troubles 
date  from  the  time  when  man,  the  stronger 
animal,  wrested  the  sceptre  of  rule  from  the 
woman,   the   original  head  of  the   family  and 


the  tribe.  Statesmanship,  the  science  of  ob- 
serving and  the  art  of  training  latent  tenden- 
cies, is  by  no  means  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  male.  Man  is  the  slave  of  the  imme- 
diate, the  obvious,  his  motto  "do  the  next 
thing,"  the  wide  expanse  of  the  future,  speak- 
ing generally,  a  sealed  book  to  his  blurred 
and  limited  vision.  The  brain  behind  the 
hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  is,  if  the  teachings 
of  history  have  any  meaning,  the  brain  best 
equipped  to  rule  the  world,  say  Strassburger 
&  Co.  in  the  Review. 

There  is  warrant  for  this  view  in  what  is 
transpiring  in  Europe  today.  Two  great 
forces  are  contending  for  the  mastery,  their 
puppets  the  rulers  of  France  and  England. 
France,  from  the  earliest  days  the  personi- 
fication of  femininity,  sees  clearly  what  is 
apparently  beyond  the  conception  of  the  more 
masculine  Anglo-Saxon.  Imagined  need  of 
her  is  driving  Great  Britain  into  Germany's 
hands  ;  France  would  watch  over  and  help  the 
new  states  of  Central  Europe  that  are  the 
fruits  of  her  labor  pangs. 

With  us  it  lies  to  determine  the  issue.  We 
hold  all  the  cards,  if  we  care  to  play -them. 
There  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  today  that 
would  refuse  to  defer  to  our  ruling.  A  word, 
a  hint  even,  from  our  President  (if  it  could 
be  made  certain  that  he  will  have  the  support 
of  the  nation  he  has  been  elected  to  rule), 
would  dissolve  into  air  the  schemes  of  the 
military  parties  in  Germany  and  Russia, 
would  moderate  the  commercialized  policy  of 
Great  Britain,  give  assurance  to  France,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  petty  wranglings  of  the 
minor  powers. 

We  know,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Europe, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  rapidly  recovering  her 
financial  poise.  Britain,  with  or  without  Ger- 
man reparations,  is  ready  and  well  able  to 
cancel  the  debts  due  to  her  from  the  other 
nations  that  fought  by  her  side,  to  pay  never- 
theless every  cent  of  her  debt  to  us.  Of 
France  it  may  be  said  at  least  that  she 
proudly  prefers  to  pay  us  what  we  have  lent 
her,  whether  we  support  her  claims  on  Ger- 
many or  not,  though  it  will  place  her  citizens 
in  bonds  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  the  other  nations,  large 
or  small — Russia  alone,  perhaps,  excepted. 

We  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  plotting 
which  we  could  render  nugatory,  is  going  for- 
ward between  the  monarchist-military  party 
in  Germany  and  the  extremists  of  the  Soviet 
regime  in  Russia.  We  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  a  tentative  war  treaty  has  been 
concluded.  We  know  that  German  money  is 
reconstructing  Russian  railroads,  that  it  owns 
ships  in  Russian  ports.  We  know  that  Luden- 
dorff's  aides  have  been  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Moscow,  arm-in-arm  with  Hugo  Stinnes'  sec- 
retaries. We  hear  that  thousands  of  aero- 
plane engines,  hundreds  of  howitzers  have 
been  unearthed,  that  many  more  probably  lie 
hidden  in  factories  in  Saxony  and  elsewhere. 
We  know  that  the  army  of  Germany  is  com- 
posed   mainly    of    non-commissioned    officers. 


that  the  period  of  training  for  .  .:r.  's 
young  men  has  been  so  reduced  th:.;  Lcfore 
three  years  have  gone  over  our  heads  ;he  will 
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And  the  greatest 
of  these  i  s— 
SAFETY 

There  are  many  things  to  con- 
sider in  buying  a  bond — market- 
ability, maturity,  rate  of  return, 
yield,  taxability,  call  provisions, 
likelihood  of  enhancement  in 
value. 

But,  more  important  than  all 
of  these,  first  and  always  to  be 
considered,  is  the  permanent 
safety  of  your  investment. 

Your  most  effectual  assurance 
of  safety  lies  in  the  selection  of 
a  bond  house  that  insists  upon 
adhering  to  strictly  conservative 
standards.  No  issue  of  bonds, 
for  example,  is  admitted  to  our 
list  of  offerings  until  we  have 
established  its  permanent  safety, 
its  sound  investment  merit  ac- 
cording to  such  standards. 

From  our  well-balanced  list 
of  safe  bonds,  you  can  easily 
select  an  issue  that  meets  your 
investment  needs  in  all  respects. 
Write,  phone,  or  call  today  for 
descriptive  matter. 
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..:-.■'-'  available,  at  a  moment's  notice,  an  army 
not  far  short  of  five  million  trained  men. 
We  know  that  every  enemy  of  Ludendorff  or 
Stinnes  is  a  mark  for  the  assassin. 

If  France  could  forget  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory, she  might  be  able  to  regard  the  situation 
with  the  complacency  with  which  this  country 
and  Great  Britain  think  they  can  afford  to. 
But  France  can  not  forget,  to  quote  from 
Le    Matin: 

"One  hundred  years  before  Christ,  300,000 
Germans  invaded  France,  murdering,  burning, 
pillaging  as  they  went.  At  Aix-en-Provence 
they  were  stopped  and  defeated.  They  sued 
for  peace  and  swore  they  would  never  do  it 
again.  SLxtj'  years  afterward  240,000  Ger- 
mans invaded  the  Jura  district  of  France. 
Six  years  later  400,000  Germans  invaded  the 
territory  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Oise. 
They  were  beaten.  They  swore  they  would 
never  do  it  again. 

"Sixtj'  years  before  Christ,  the  Germans 
invaded  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Christ  the 
Germans  invaded  France.  They  were  beaten- 
They  swore  they  would  never  do  it  again. 
Twenty  years  later,  another  invasion,  an- 
other defeat,  another  solemn  pledge,  'never 
again.'  In  274  A.  D.  the  Rhone  basin  was 
invaded  by  the  Germans;  in  275  A.  D.  north- 
eastern France.  In  301  Langres  was  pillaged. 
The  invaders  were  beaten,  and  they  swore 
'never  again.'  In  351  they  reconquered  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  In  354  they  devas- 
tated Lyons,  in  360  Besangon.  In  364  they 
invaded  and  plundered  Belgium. 

"Here  is  the  chronology'  of  the  subsequent 
invasions:  372,  382.  400,  410.  413.  800,  858, 
978.  1124,  1214,  1513.  1521,  1523,  1536,  1544. 
1552,  1555,  1567,  1569,  1576,  1587,  1636.  1674, 
1675,  1701,  1708,  1744,  1792,  1793,  1814,  1815, 
1870.  1914.  Thirty-three  invasions  in  a  little 
over  fifteen  hundred  years,  an  average  of  one 
invasion   in   every  fifty  years." 

France  is  not  asking,  it  must  be  repeated, 
that  we  forgive  her  money  debt  to  us.  What 
she  does  ask,  and  has  every  right  to  ask.  is 
that  we  refrain  from  throwing  cheap  gibes  at 
her ;  that  we  cease  to  demand  disarmament 
without  giving  her  definite  assurance  that  we 
are  with  her,  to  the  last  dollar,  to  the  last 
man,  if  she  is  attacked  through  no  fault  of 
her  own:  that  we  say  the  word  that  will  stir 
the  British  people  to  remembrance  that  their 
proper  place  is,  as  it  has  been  in  the  greatest 
periods  of  their  historj',  on  the  side  of  the 
weak  and  helpless — in  the  camp  where  we 
have  ourselves  always  sought  to  be. 


Rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  yellow  fever  will 
soon  disappear  from  South  America,  the  Petit 
Parisien  invokes  thanks  to  the  sardines.  It  is 
known  that  the  fever  is  communicated  by  the 
bite  of  a  mosquito  that  lives  in  the  swamps. 
Now  it  has  been  noticed  that  a  species  of 
sardine,  the  shatta,  gets  easily  acclimated  in 
fresh  water  and,  what  is  more,  it  manifests 
a  ver\'  marked  predilection  for  the  larvae  of 
mosquitoes.  One  can  easily  guess  the  sequel. 
The  shattas,  netted  in  great  numbers,  are 
thrown  into  the  marshes,  where  they  destroy 
the  lan-se.  JNo  more  mosquitoes,  no  more 
fever.  Thus  the  sardine  takes  its  place 
among  the  benefactors  of  humanity ! 


The  first  gladiators  were  exhibited  at  Rome 
n   264    B.    C. 
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How  can  we  ever  complain  of  being  for- 
gotten, or  that  we  shall  be  forgotten,  when  we 
so  soon  forget?  Undoubtedly  this  has  been 
said  before,  and  better,  but  the  expression  is 
excited  again  by  the  new  one-volume  edition 
of  the  "Life  of  William  Morris,"  by  Mackail. 
Who  thinks  of  William  Morris  now  ?  Who 
gives  thanks  to  him  when  he  sinks  into  that 
most  comfortable  bit  of  domestic  furniture  in 
the  world,  a  Morris  chair?  Or  looks  at  wall- 
paper less  hideous  than  the  vertical  stripes 
our  grandparents  had  to  endure?  As  for  his 
three  faces  of  t>-pe,  the  Chaucer,  the  Golden, 
and  the  Troy,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
worked  very  well,  and  printers  prefer  Caslon 
or  some  more  conventional  face,  or  that  one 
with  the  Italian  name — Bodoni ;  that  is  be- 
cause he  could  not  do  everything  well,  and  his 
type  faces  were,  in  this  writer's  opinion  at 
least,  lacking  in  real  beautj'.  But  when  you 
read  his  "Sigurd  the  Volsung,"  or  "The 
Earthlj'  Paradise,"  did  you  ever  dream  that 
you  could  one  day  get  along  so  well  without 
reading  them   at  all  any  more? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  surrounded  in 
our  homes  today  by  the  influence  of  William 
Morris,  who  rescued  domesticity  from  the 
anti-macassar  horrors  of  two  generations  ago, 
from  the  gilded  frying-pan  style  of  wall  em- 
bellishment, from  carpet  designs  so  dread- 
ful that  they  did  a  vast  deal  for  the  outdoor 
life,  from  wall-papers  that  made  night  wel- 
come and  the  lamps  a  nuisance  and  took  the 
edge  off  the  terrors  of  bad  dreams.  Yes,  we 
owe  Morris  much ;  but  we  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  taking  his  benefactions  for  granted 
like  the  atmosphere,  which  we  never  miss  un- 
til we  nearly  drown  or  the  whooping-cough 
shuts  off  our  wind,  and  as  for  the  younger 
generation,  they  know  more  about  the  in- 
ventor of  Eskimo  Pie  and  the  local  wielders 
of  the  saxophone  than  they  do  about  Fafner 
the  Worm  and  the  terrible  fight  he  put  up. 
As  for  that,  what  has  become  of  the  Brown- 
ing clubs  we  used  to  have  all  about  us  ?  In 
the  immortal  words  of  Leland,  also  forgotten. 
they  are  "avay  in  der  Ewigheit."  Bro^\Tiing 
is  no  longer  considered  necessary  to  that 
superior  attitude  toward  life  and  other  people 
which  once  differentiated  the  intellectual  aris- 
tocrat from  the  common  human  being,  or 
low-brow.  A  number  of  us  have  discovered 
that  we  get  on  quite  well  morally  with  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  instead  of  reciting 
Childe  Roland  before  breakfast  every  morn- 
ing, and  the  younger  generation  again  is  dis- 
posed to  inquire.  Who  in  thunder  was  Brown- 
ing, anyhow  ?  But  Browning  only  wrote 
poetr>'.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  William  Morris  did  not  do  or  attempt; 
and  what  he  attempted  he  usually  came  near 
executing,  with  more  than  tolerable  execu- 
tion. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  world  refused 
to  take  Morris  seriously;  not  when  his  de- 
signs have  affected  the  product  of  furniture 
factories  in  Grand  Rapids,  and  carpet  mills 
in  Lowell.  There  was  a  certain  great  prac- 
ticality- in  him,  despite  the  fact  of  his  poetic 
and  theoretical  socialism.  He  made  art  live 
— not  the  greatest  art,  perhaps,  but  the  sort 
that  affects  life  in  general.  He  operated  an 
interior  decorating  business,  which  was  his 
chief  practical  pursuit,  and  in  thirt\--five  years 
of  such  activity  be  accomplished  a  complete 
revolution  in  public  taste.  We  should  have 
grown  tired  of  wax  flowers  in  time.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  Morris  that  our  parents 
grew  tired  of  them  before  we  suffered  seri- 
ously from  the  affliction,  and  that  they  dis- 
appeared just  when  they  did  from  the  terrible 
and  tomb-like  old  marble  "mantels"  on  which 
they  used  to  stand  in  oval  glass  domes, 
flanked  by  stuffed  parrots  or  the  tin-plated 
altar  ornaments  of  joss  houses.  He  puttered 
with  novel  writing,  and  with  stained  glass 
window  making,  and  his  workshops  reflected 
his  saturation  with  medisevalism  and  socialism 
and  other  forms  of  unearthly  and  anti-modern 
feeling.  He  was  a  sort  of  anti-Victorian 
\'ictorian.  And  that  the  Victorian  age  could 
have  produced  him  is  one  of  its  best  claims 
to  greatness,  whether  we  quite  think  Morris 
great  or  not. 

With  Morris,  socialism  was  a  vital, 
breathing  sentiment.  He  felt  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  and  in  his  shops  he  practiced  it  as 
far  as  man  would  let  him.  He  was  what  we 
should  call  today  a  soap-boxer,  too  :  and  it  is 
supposed  that  much  speaking  at  open-air  so- 
cialistic meetings  hastened  his  death — al- 
though soap-boxers  do  not  as  a  rule  appear 
especially  short-lived.  Of  course,  his  social- 
ism had  to  have  literary-  expression,  which  it 
received  in  his  books  "John  Ball"  and  "News 
from  Nowhere."  He  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  socialist  movement  in  England  in  the 
early  'eighties — but  if  he  had  done  nothing 
else  there  would  be  no  use  in  discussing  him 
here ;  he  would  belong  merely  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  sociology',  and  economic  aliena- 
tion, and  the  history  of  politics.  As  it  is,  he 
belongs  to  literature,  and  to  art,  and  to  the 
general  life  he  ornamented  and  enriched,  and 
whose  visual  horrors  he  labored  successfully 
to  reduce.  He  dabbled,  not  merely  with  furni- 
ture and  wall  paper,  but  also  with  textiles, 
and    if    comment    on    these    practical    things 


keeps  recurring  in  any  comment  on  him,  it  is 
because  they  recurred  throughout  his  career 
and  are  inseparable  form  it — are.  perhaps,  the 
best  part  of  it.  Certainly  the  inventor  of  a 
good  armchair  is  entitled  to  fame — if  for 
nothing  else,  then  because  of  the  intimate  re- 
lationship that  exists  between  an  armchair 
and  literature.  A  good  book  is  a  good  book, 
but  it  is  a  far  better  book  if  you  read  it  in  a 
Morris  chair.  You  will  get  the  meat  out  of 
it  easier,  and  find  fewer  things  to  offend  you. 
And  if  you  can  so  arrange  life  that  once  in 
awhile  j'ou  can  sit  in  a  Morris  chair  in  a 
room  papered  with  pictures  of  great  peonies 
and  overlapping  foliage,  and  read  "The  Life 
and  Death  of  Jason,"  you  will  be  physically 
and  mentally  supported,  surrounded,  and  satu- 
rated with  William  Morris.  Can  any  other 
author  take  such  possession  of  us?  So  when 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  put  out  at  $3.50  a 
single-volume  edition  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail's 
"Life  of  William  Morris,"  it  is  worth  noticing. 
Old  things  and  writers  appealed  to  Morris 
more  than  new  things  and  writers.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  little  bit  the  Dean  Inge  of  his 
day.  His  literar>-  admirations  are  peculiar. 
He  had  no  liking  whatever  for  Stevenson, 
Meredith,  or  Ibsen,  but  he  liked  Maeterlinck 
and  Mark  Twain.  He  was  tremendously  hu- 
man, and  rubbed  elbows  with  life  in  a  hun- 
dred ways,  quite  after  the  manner  of  the 
medieval  man  who  was  master  of  all  trades 
and  arts  and  did  not  cramp  his  genius  by 
specialization.  William  Morris  lived  life  to 
the  full,  and  he  died  at  Kelmscott  House, 
Hammersmith,  on  October  3,  1896.  Peace  to 
his  ashes ;  he  was  a  great  human  being. 


Notes  ol  Books  and  Authors. 
The  Century  Company  seems  to  be  trying 
to  cover  the  world  with  travel  writers.  E. 
Alexander  Powell  is  in  Persia  and  near  terri- 
tories for  book  and  magazine  material.  Harrj- 
A.  Franck  is  at  this  moment  probably  eating 
in  the  home  of  a  hairy  Ainu  in  Northern 
Japan.  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons  is  in  the 
country  around  Constantinople  and  will  cover 
all  the  Near  East  before  he  returns.  Charles 
Hanson  Towne,  whose  cheerful  walking  book, 
"Loafing  Down  Long  Island,"  was  so  well  re- 
ceived last  year,  has  just  departed  from  New 
York  to  ramble  in  the  land  of  the  Acadians  for 
another  book.  And  Webb  \\'aldron,  Frederick 
O'Brien,  Sydney  Greenbie.  and  T.  M.  Long- 
streth  will  soon  be  on  their  separate  ways  to 
new,  strange,  far-off  places. 

The  Danish  Times  and  the  Scandinavian 
Review  have  given  their  hearty  approval  to  the 
new  edition  of  Anderson's  Fairy  Tales  and 
Stories,  edited  by  Signe  Toksvig  and  intro- 
duced by  Francis  Hackett.  Many  of  the  pic- 
tures by  Eric  Pape  and  sections  of  the  text 
have  been  reproduced  in  Danish  mediums  in 
this  country-.  The  book  was  published  last  fall 
by  the  ilacmillan  Company. 

Booksellers  regret  that  every  tenth  customer 
to  ask  for  Margaret  Deland's  new  book,  "The 
Vehement  Flame,"  pronounces  it  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  the  publishers,  offer  the  following 
suggestion  and  comment ;  Customers  should 
remember  that  the  tendency  of  the  English 
language  is  to  move  the  accent  back.  It  has 
now  reached  the  first  syllable,  as  demon- 
strated by  a  list  of  such  words  as  comparable, 
exquisite,  and  balcony. 

W.  Haslam  Mills,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  has  written  a 
histor>-  of  that  paper  which  Henrj-  Holt  &  Co. 
have  just  brought  out  under  the  title,  "The 
Manchester  Guardian,  A  Century  of  Historj-." 
ilr.  C.  P.  Scott,  editor  and  owner  of  the 
paper,  has  written  a  special  introduction  for 
the  American    edition. 

Thomas  Seltzer  aiuiounces  for  early  publi- 
cation "Batouala,"  by  Rene  Maran,  the  negro 
author  who  received  the  Prix  Goncourt.  The 
book  is  reported  to  be  selling  8000  copies  a 
day  in  France. 

"Senescence:  The  Last  Half  of  Life,"  by 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  just  published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  is  similar  in  nature  to  the  psy- 
chologist's earlier  "Adolescence."  In  "Senes- 
cence" Dr.  Hall  treats  of  the  aspects  of  age, 
telling  what  men  of  all  ages  have  thought  and 
learned  concerning  the  problems  of  the  last 
half  of  life,  and  sets  forth  a  useful  pro- 
gramme for  those  approaching  old  age. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  are  publishing  a 
second  American  edition  of  "The  Secrets  of 
a  Kuttite,"  Captain  E.  O.  Mousley's  stirring 
narrative  of  true  adventure  in  the  East,  be- 
fore, during  and  after  the  Siege  of  Kut.  Cap- 
tain Mousley  was  a  member  of  the  British 
Commission  to  Washington  during  the  Dis- 
armament Conference  and  recently  attended 
the   Genoa  Conference  in  an  official  capacity. 

A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson  is  staggered  by  the 
success  of  "If  Winter  Comes,"  and  when 
asked  if  he  had  any  views  on  the  reasons  for 
the  popularity  of  that  novel,  he  said:  "I 
wanted  to  write  a  storj- — that's  all.  I  wrote 
it  as  well  as  I  could.  I  never  dreamed  it 
was   going  to   attract   people   to   this   extent. 
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libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cai_ 


IF 


YOU   ARE   A    REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  teal  "Old  Book 
stop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE.  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Sutter. 

Raie  Old  Booki  Bought.  Sold  ud  Hunted  Foi  b? 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (fonnwly  oi  the  While  Houie) 


Nobody  can  possibly  be  as  surprised  as  I  am. 
I  don't  think  there  is  a  recipe  for  popularitj'. 
If  a  man  sat  down  deliberately  to  write  a 
"best  seller' — horrid  phrase,  isn't  it? — he  prob- 
ably wouldn't.  I  can't  imagine  its  being  done 
that  way.  A  book  just  happens  to  take 
people's  fancy." 

The  latest  from  England  is  that  we  are  to 
have  a  new  tidal  wave  of  British  lecturers  in 
the  fall.  G.  K.  Chesterton  is  said  to  be 
looking  forward  to  a  second  visit  at  that 
time  and  Mr.  John  Drinkwater  whose  play 
"Abraham  Lincoln"  is  even  now  billed  for  a 
San  Francisco  play  house,  is  also  to  lecture 
us  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Mr.  Hugh  Wal- 
pole,  who  knows  America  well  has  a  definite 
programme.  He  is  to  deliver  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  unusual  subject,  twentieh  cen- 
tury English  novels. 

Two  of  the  Pulitzer  prizes  in  American 
letters  for  the  year  1921  were  awarded  to 
Macmillan  authors — Edwin  Arlington  Robin- 
son for  his  "Collected  Poems"  and  Hamlin 
Garland  for  his  "Daughter  of  the  Middle 
Border." 


S^tttft" 


The  VeJley  of  Content 

By  BLANCHE  UPRIGHT 

A  San  Francisco  author's  first  novel 
— the  dramatic  version  to  be  pro- 
duced in  New  York  this  season,  by 
Marjoric  Rambeau.  $1.90 

Book  Dept.,  Main  Floor. 


The  FRENCH  AMERICAN  BANK 


OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commcrcia]       Checking      Savings 
Resources  Over  -  -  $16,000,000 


A  Gencr^  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COMMERCIAL  AMD 
Pbssonai.  Chbckinc 
accodnts  solicttbd. 

SitIqe*  Accoodu    receiTt 

Intereii  ai  the  rate  of  4  per 

cent,  pel  unDm. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

$3.50 

OFFICBRS 

Leon  Bocqaeraz.  Preildeot 
J.  M.  Dopu,  Vice-President 

A.  Boosqaet Secreiarr 

W.F.Dnffr Cashlet 

J.  T.  Irllarrr  .  Aiit.  Casliiei 

Chaj.L.Ebner.  Jr.. 

Aut.  CuhlcT 


■ember  FdenI  Reserre  Srsta  aid 
Assecaled  Sariigi  Baab  of  San  Fraacisca 

Ute  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Sodety 

(The    Sax    Fjl^ncisco    Bank) 

SAVINGS  *■         COMMERCIAL 

526    California    SU  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MISSION  BRAKCH KMies  aod  21tt  Strab 

PAR£-PR£Sa)IO  DISTRICT  BRANCH  . .  Qwtf  and  7tb  Are. 
HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH Bai^  ad  Bdrefat  Sinrti 

June  30t!i.    1922 

Assets $/6,170,177.1S 

Deposits 72.470.177.18 

Capital  Actuallv  Paid  Up 1,000.000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds...     2,700,000.00 

Employees'   Pension   Fund 385,984.61 

A  dividend  to  depositors  of  FOUR  AND 
ONE-QUARTER  f4"/i)  per  cenL  per  annum 
was  declared  for  the  six  months  ending  June 
30th.    1922. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


Caravans  by  Night. 

An  adventure  story  that  is  like  a  segment 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  Harry  Hervey's 
aptly-named  "Caravans  by  Night" — a  tale  of 
India,  instead  of  Arabia,  that  is  rife  with 
stolen  crown  jewels,  secret  orders,  beautiful 
adventuresses  and  other  Oriental  mysteries. 
Mr.  Hervey  has  lived  in  India,  and  though 
most  of  his  readers  probably  have  not,  they 
will  nevertheless  appreciate  the  tang  of 
reality  he  has  given  his  lurid  romance.  One 
does  not  expect  reality  of  an  exotic  mys- 
tery. In  fact,  one  would  not  hold  it  against 
a  teller  of  such  tales  if  he  bad  never  set  foot 
in  the  fabulous  land  selected  for  a  stage 
setting.  It  is  therefore  so  much  to  the  good 
when  a  writer  has,  like  Mr.  Hervey,  studied 
his  misc  en  scene  at  first  hand. 

In  addition  to  the  really  vivid  representa- 
tion of  India — and  Mr.  Hervey  has  a  nice 
command  of  phrases — in  which,  incidentally, 
actuality  is  not  sacrificed  to  Western 
squeamishness,  or  at  least  not  much,  "Cara- 
vans by  Night"  boasts  a  secret  service  agent, 
the  slippery,  inimitable  Euan  Kerth,  whose 
personality  is  as  intriguing  as  Sherlock 
Holmes'  own.  One's  only  regret  is  that  there 
is  not  more  of  Euan  Kerth.  But  we  suspect 
there  will  be  more  in  a  later  book. 

Caravans  bv  Night.  By  Harry  Hervey.  New 
York:    Tbc    Century    Company;    $1.90. 


The  Love  Match. 
It  was  J.  M.  Barrie  who  invented  the 
"Better  Dead"  society  for  the  combined 
benefit  of  humanity  and  authors  who  had 
done  their  best  work.  The  idea  was  that 
humanity  as  represented  by  the  reading  public 
should   be   spared,    and   writers  who   were   no 


longer  capable  of  what  they  once  were  should 
be  mercifully  put  out  of  the  way  in  some 
Nevada-esque  lethal  chamber.  That  was  Mr. 
Barrie's  idea,  and  making  due  allowance  for 
poetic  fantasy,  it  is  ours.  We  have  not  read 
Mr.  Bennett's  "Mr.  Prohack,"  but  we  have 
just  made  an  attempt  to  read  "The  Love 
Match."  It  is  pathetic  to  think  that  the  in- 
ventor of  the  inimitable  Hilda  could  produce 
anything  so  feeble.  We  almost  said  "puerile" 
because,  curiously  enough,  "The  Love  Match" 
in  its  forced  witty  chatter  reminds  one  of  the 
work  of  a  clever  youngster.  Since  we  are 
talking  so  much  about  Sir  James  Barrie — the 
case  of  Mr.  Bennett's  "The  Love  Match"  is  an 
exact  antithesis  of  "The  Young  Visiters," 
which  was  supposedly  the  work  of  a  clever 
youngster  and  which  Sir  James,  the  sly,  was 
accused  of  having  produced.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  for  the  sake  of  the  Clayhanger  trilogy 
we  wish  that  Mr.  Bennett  could  step  forward 
and  gracefully  admit  that  "The  Love  Match" 
is  the  work  of  a  youthful  Daisy  somebody  or 
other. 

The  Love  M.\tch.  A  Comedy  in  Five  Scenes. 
By  Arnold  Bennett.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company;   $1.50, 

Italy  Old  and  New. 
Strictly  speaking,  a  travel  book  should  not 
be  written  by  a  traveler.  Tagore  says  that 
even  so  eminent  a  one  as  Kipling  has  never 
penetrated  the  mask  of  India  and  practically 
all  French  text-books  have  an  introduction  to 
the  effect  that  the  "Real  France"  is  never 
known  by  the  outsider.  Since  this  is  so,  and 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  is  so  of  every 
other  country,  one  can  either  give  up  in  de- 
spair or  resign  himself  to  the  genial  misin- 
formation of  the  casual  traveler.  Even  we 
Americans  insist  that  foreigners  never  in- 
terpret us  aright.     Is  every  country,   then,  to 


The  CROCKER  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Condition  at  the  Close  of  Business,  June  30,  1922 


RESOURCES 

Loans    and     Discounts $24,357,481.93 

U.    S.    Bonds   and   Certificates 7,835,467.89 

Other    Bonds    and    Securities 723,185.25 

Capital  Stock  in  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 150,000.00 

Customers'    Liability    under    Letters    of    Credit 1,978.584.50 

Cash    and    Sight    Exchange 9,172,632.69 


$44,217,352.26 
LIABILITIES 

Capital      $2,000,000.00 

Surplus    and    Undivided    Profits 6.559,382.36 

Circulation     1,970,300.00 

Letters    of    Credit 2,106,494.22 

Deposits     31,581,175.68 


$44,217,352.26 


OFFICERS 
WM.  H.   CROCKER President 


J.VS.  J.    FAGAN Vice-President 

W.   GREGG   Vice-President 

T.   B.   McCARGAR Vice-President 

WM.   W.   CROCKER Vice-President 

F.  G.   WILLIS Cashier 

G.  W.  EBNER Asst.  Cashier 


B.  D.  DEAN Asst.  Cashier 

J.    M.    MASTEN Asst.  Cashier 

D.  J.    MURPHY Asst.  Cashier 

A.   C.   READ Asst.  Cashier 

W.  D.  LUX Asst.  Cashier 

J.  A.  ROUNDS Asst.  Cashier 


H.  C.  SIMPSON Manager  Foreign  Department 

H.  H.  HAIGHT Asst.  Manager  Foreign  Department 

G.    FERIS    BALDWIN Auditor 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 
WM.  H.  CROCKER  GEORGE  W.  SCOTT  W.   GREGG 

CHARLES  T.  CROCKER  R.  S.  MOORE  S.  F.  B.  MORSE 

JAS.  J.  FAGAN  CHAS.   E.  GREEN  J.  B.  McCARGAR 

A.  G.  GRIFFIN  WILLIAM  W.  CROCKER 


Report  of  Condition  of 

The  ANGLO  AND  LONDON 
PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
At  the  Close  of  Business,  June  30,  1922 


RESOURCES 

Loans    and    Discounts $48 

U.   S.   Bonds  to   secure   Circulation 3, 

Other  U.   S.   Bonds   and   Certificates 4, 

Other   Bonds   and   Securities 8 

Other   Assets 

Customers'  Liability  on  Letters  of  Credit  and  Acceptances 10 

Commodity   Drafts  in   Transit $1,021,403.49 

Cash    and    Sight   Exchange 22,080,629.29 

23 


,882,831.90 
950,000.00 
325,580.00 
,048,734.67 
959,631.44 
,315,967.39 


$99,584,778.18 
LIABILITIES 

Capital    Stock     $   5,000,000.00 

Surplus    and    Undivided    Profits.  . 3,502,630.63 

Circulation     3,873,800.00 

Rediscounts  with   Federal    Reserve   Bank 6,944,902.23 

Letters  of  Credit,   Domestic  and  Foreign,  and  Acceptances 10,474,107.50 

Other  Liabilities    3,976,697.45 

Deposits   65,812,640.37 


$99,584,778.18 
OFFICERS: 
HERBERT     FLEISHHACKER     President 


MORTIMER   FLEISHHACKER    

Vice-President 

J.     FRIEDLANUER Vice-President 

C     F.    HUNT Vice-President 

HARRY     COE Vice-President 

W.   E    WILCOX.  ..Vice-President  and  Cashier 

J.    W.    LILIENTHAL,    JR Vice-President 

FRED.    F.    OUER Asst.  Vice-President 

VICTOR     KLINKER Asst.  Vice-President 

T.    S.    CURRAN Asst.  Vice-President 

J.    W.   HARRISON Asst.  Vice-President 


E.  R.    ALEXANDER Asst.  Vice-President 

CEO.  A.   \A\    SMITH... Asst.  Vice-President 
EUGENE    PLUNKETT...Asst.  Vice-President 

L.    L.    GOODRICH Asst.  Vice-President 

JOHN   GAYLE   ANDERTON 

Asst.  Cashier  and  Secretary 

L.    J.    AUBERT Asst.  Cashier 

F.  T.    HOAGLAND Asst.  Cashier 

V.    R.    PENTECOST Asst.  Cashier 

C.    E.    BAEN Asst.  Cashier 

F.    L.    MOSS Asst.  Cashier 


be  left  to  render  its  own  "travel  impressions"  ? 
The  result  would  be  as  biased  as  Teutonic 
imperial  propaganda.  Evidently  we  must  re- 
sign ourselves  to  never  knowing  the  "Real" 
France,  India,  or  whatnot,  but  meanwhile  we 
are  entitled  to  our  own  opinions. 

Elizabeth  Hazelton  Haight,  professor  of 
Latin  at  Vassar,  has  just  published  hers  of 
Italy  in  an  extremely  attractive  travelogue, 
"Italy  Old  and  New."  The  chief  beauty  of 
Miss  Haight's  book  is  that,  whereas  she  may 
not  know  the  "Real  Italy"  of  today,  she  does 
know  the  bona  fide  article  of  the  past  at  least 
as  well  as  any  scholar  can  know  it.  To 
the  casual  student  of  history,  only  too  prone 
to  think  of  the  past  as  veritably  dead,  it  is 
intensely  interesting  to  have  it  resuscitated  in 
Miss  Haight's  analogies  between  the  old  and 
the  new,  in  her  indefatigable  linking  of  classic 
and  medieval  Italy  with  the  familiar  modern 
names  that  in  our  ignorance  we  associate 
rather  with  spaghetti  than  with  Cicero  or 
Hannibal.  Such  ignorance,  however,  does  not 
survive  "Italy  Old  and  New" — sufficient 
reason  for  commending  it  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  his  his- 
toric and  geographic  enjoyment. 

Italy  Old  and  New.  By  Elizabeth  Hazelton 
Haight.      New   York:    E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co.;    $2.50. 


Mortal  Coils 
Like  nothing  else  under  the  sun  is  "Mortal 
Coils."  It  must  even  tax  the  classifying 
abilities  of  a  librarian.  Actually,  the  book  is 
composed  of  a  short  story,  "The  Gioconda 
Smile,"  that  is  dimly  reminiscent  of  Foe,  but 
that  also  smacks  of  H.  G.  Wells ;  a  play  in 
one  act,  "Permutations  Among  the  Nightin- 
gales" ;  a  longish  sketch  with  a  sardonically 
ironic  theme,  entitled  "The  Tillotson  Ban- 
quet," which,  we  take  it,  is  reminiscent  of 
nothing  at  all  unless  possibly  Mr.  Huxley's 
previous  work ;  a  short  story,  of  exquisite 
clarity,  that  might  both  for  theme  and  treat- 
ment have  been  produced  by  Katharine  Mans- 
field ;  and  a  semi-humorous,  semi-ghastly 
sketch,  "Nuns  at  Luncheon."  But  all  that  is 
the  barest  classification.  One  must  read  the 
thing  just  as  one  must  read  Foe  to  have  any 
adequate  notion  of  its  peculiar  horrors.  In 
two  respects  at  least,  Mr.  Huxley  is  Foe's 
superior.  For  Foe  fell  down  when  he  at- 
tempted the  humorous  thing.  Nothing  in 
literature  is  more  amateurish  than  his  story 
of  the  short-sighted  man  who  married  his 
great-grandmother ;  and  Foe  was  dependent 
on  a  feverish  imagination  for  his  horrors. 
Mr.  Huxley  draws  his  from  reality  and  his 
funny  situations  from  the  same  source.  Per- 
haps that  is  why  his  tragedy  and  comedy  are 
equally  well  done  and  occur  in  equal  portions 
throughout  these  astonishing  sketches.  Judg- 
ing from  the  excerpts  on  the  publisher's 
cover,  he  is  generally  hailed  as  a  humorist. 
This,  too,  is  poor  classification.  He  is  a 
humorist  only  as  destiny  is.  These  peculiar 
stories  and  sketches  ring  with  the  irony  and 
comedy  of  fate,  but  every  one  of  them  is 
equally  imbued  with  its  grimness  and  horror. 
Mr.  Huxley  is  a  remarkable  writer  and  he 
surely  takes  the  English-speaking  title  for 
realism.  In  that  respect  he  is  on  a  level 
with  the   Russians   and  the   French. 

Mortal  Coils.     By  Aldous  Huxley.     New  York: 
George  H.    Doran   Company;    $2. 


Selzer  of  Eagfles. 
James  Willard  Schultz  has  written  another 
of  his  Blackfoot  stories  for  boys,  this  one 
relating  the  varied  adventures  of  Little  Otter, 
an  ambitious  Indian  boy  who  became  a 
"Seizer  of  Eagles,"  a  position  much  sought 
after  among  the  Blackfeet,  which  is  only  at- 
tained after  many  ordeals  and  rigorous  train- 
ing. Mr.  Schultz  is  an  old-time  frontiersman 
who  draws  on  actual  experience  among  the 
Indians — he  is  himself  an  Indian  by  adoption 
— in  writing  his  thrilling  Indian  tales. 
"Seizer  of  Eagles"  is  an  Indian  thriller  to 
delight  the  heart  of  any  boy. 

Seizer  of    Eagles.      By  James   Willard    Schultz. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.75. 


New  Books  Recelvvd. 

Selected  Poems  of  Lawrence  Binvon.  New 
York:   The   Macmillan   Company;    $2. 

Random  Memories.  By  Ernest  Wadsworth 
Longfellow.      Boston:    Houghton   Mifflin    Company; 

Memoirs   of   Longfellow's   son. 

Behind  the  Mirrors.  By  the  author  of  "The 
Mirrors  of  Washington."  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons ;    $2.50. 

A  general  picture  of  political  tendencies  as  well 
as    political    personalities. 

America  for  Coming  Citizens.  By  Henry  H. 
Goldberger.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1- 

Americanization. 

His  Gk.\ce  Gives  Notice.     By  Lady  Troubridge. 
New  York:   Dufiield  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
A    mystery   story. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  By 
Thomas  James  Norton.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;    $2. 

Its   sources   and   its   applications. 

The    Force    of    Intercession.      By    Conrad    H. 
Goodwin.      Boston:  The  Stratford   Company;  $2. 
A   study  of  the  power   of  intercessory  prayer. 
Se.neca    the    Philosopher    and    His    Modern 


IT'S  THE  WATER. 

Prepared  with  Glacier  Water  from 

Shasta  Springs 

AT   ALL   DEALERS 

SHASTA    WATER    COMPANY 


Message.      By    Richard    Mott    Gummere.      Boston: 
Marshall   Jones    Company. 

In   Our   Debt  to   Greece  and   Rome  Series. 

Rice    and    Wiseli.      By    Johanna    Spyri.      New 
York:    Thomas  Y.    Crowell   Company;   $1.50. 
Juvenile. 

^»— 

Miss  I.  A.  R.  Wylie,  author  of  "The  Dark 
House"  (Dutton),  has  had  an  interesting 
youthful  career.  She  had  no  education  till 
she  was  twelve  years  old,  when  she  was  sent 
for  several  years  to  a  "finishing  school"  in 
Brussels.  After  that  two  years  were  spent 
acquiring  the  "rudiments  of  an  education"  at 
Cheltenham  College,  England.  Another  fin- 
ishing school  in  Germany  literally  finished  her 
formal  education.  Among  other  remarkable 
feats.  Miss  Wylie  records  that  at  the  age  of 
eleven  she  had  already  done  several  long 
cycling  tours,  extending  over  a  week,  and 
done  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  a  day,  com- 
pletely by  herself.  She  stopped  where  she 
chose  and  paid  her  own  botel  bills  out  of 
the  lavish  allowance  supplied  by  her  widowed 
father,  whom  Miss  .  Wylie  describes  as  an 
"extraordinary  personality."  At  fourteen, 
she  toured  the  fjords  of  Norway  alone.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  she  decided  she  needed 
more  liberty  and  started  out  on  "her  own." 
She  turned  to  writing  and  had  remarkable 
luck  in  having  her  early  work  immediately 
accepted.  Her  first  novel,  written  at  twenty- 
two,  was  accepted  in  England  and  America, 
was  serialized  in  an  English  magazine,  and 
was  subsequently  filmed.  She  was  active  in 
war  work  at  the  front  till  her  health  gave 
away.  She  has  been  a  "violent"  suffragist. 
Her  ambition  is  to  write  something  first 
class,  which  she  hopes  to  do  in  a  few  years. 
Miss  Wylie  is  an  Australian  girl  and  is  in 
her  early  thirties. 


About  three  years  ago  Miss  Amy  Lowell 
prepared  what  she  called  a  Bookshelf  of 
Modern  Poets,  the  list  containing  those  books 
which  she  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  spirit 
of  modern  verse.  Miss  Lowell  having  revised 
the  list,  her  selections  are  likely  again  to 
become  the  subject  of  discussion  among  our 
poets  and  their  readers.  Among  young  Ameri- 
cans represented  is  Jean  Starr  Untermeyer 
with  her  two  books,  "Growing  Pains"  and 
"Dreams  Out  of  Darkness."  Another  con- 
spicuous figure — an  Englishman — is  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  whose  "Amores"  and  "New 
Poems"  are  on  the  list.  B.  W.  Huebsch  is 
the   publisher   of  these  two   moderns. 


^^*^  BOOKSandART   *''^. 
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"ABRAHAM  LINCOLN." 

When  this  play  first  appeared  in  London,  in 
1919,  it  was  regarded  as  the  principal  event 
of  the  year.  Under  the  auspices  of  Nigel 
Playfair  and  Arnold  Bennett,  it  had  been  first 
presented  at  the  Birmingham  Repertory  The- 
atre, and  it  was  considered  venturesome  in 
the  extreme  to  try  it  on  the  Londoners. 

But  it  was  done,  and  events  justified  the 
full  confidence  of  the  producers.  Royalty 
went,  nobles  and  commoners,  until  the  living 
stream  of  enthusiasm  rose  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people. 

It  is  a  strange  incident  in  the  history  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  stage ;  for  who  would  have 
thought  that  it  would  be  an  Englishman  that 
would  first  place  Lincoln  in  the  most  sympa- 
thetic light  as  the  leading  figure  in  the  great- 
est, most  moving  drama  of  our  national  life? 
Perhaps  the  last  line  in  the  play,  "Now  he  be- 
longs to  the  ages,"  is  the  best  explanation. 

But  the  world  war  freshened  in  men's  hearts 
the  memory  of  the  great,  noble,  self- forgetting 
personality  that  has  been  one  of  the  most 
precious  gifts  of  the  American  people.  Great 
leaders  were  needed,  in  that  troubled  epoch, 
and  there  was  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
greatest  to  inspire  high  thoughts  and  move 
men's  hearts. 

Besides,  an  Englishman,  Lord  Charnock,  had 
already  written  an  able  and  deeply  sympathetic 
monograph  on  Lincoln's  life  and  character; 
the  play,  indeed,  being  dedicated  to  Lord 
Charnock. 

Mr.  Drinkwater,  however,  deprecates  the 
idea  of  his  purpose  being  to  add  anj-thing  of 
a  historical  nature  to  the  numerous  biogra- 
phies on  Lincoln,  his  aim  being  to  indicate 
"the  profoundly  dramatic  interest  of  his  char- 
acter, and  the  inspiring  example  of  a  man  who 
handled  war  nobly  and  with  imagination." 

Thus  the  play  appears  as  a  great  drama  of 
character.  Its  political  aspect  is  predominant 
in  the  first  part,  but  as  the  action  proceeds 
the  moral  grandeur  of  Lincoln's  character  is 
imfolded,  and  also  the  potent  influence  he  ex- 
erted on  those  about  him  who  had  ears  to 
hear,  minds  to  understand,  and  hearts  to  feel. 

Americans  of  limited  imagination  and  sym- 
pathy who  saw  the  play  in  London  overlooked 
its  excellence  because  the  English  author  used 
words  and  expressions  only  heard  in  America 
from  th*  lips  of  Anglomaniacs.  However, 
when  the  play  was  brought  to  New  York  the 
majority  of  these  expressions  were  suitably 
altered  or  entirely  eliminated.  General  Grant 
no  longer  exclaimed  "My  word  I"  although 
Mrs.  Goliath  Blow  speaks,  English  wise,  of 
"the  dear  President,"  and  the  independent 
Susan  says  "Thank  you,  sir,"  like  a  well- 
trained  English  servant,  for  being  kindly  per- 
mitted to  render  ser^^ces  to  her  profoundly 
respected  superiors ;  an  emotion  unknown  to 
the  American-born  menial. 

But  it  is  bootless  to  search  for  small  faults 
in  a  work  that  comes  near  to  being  a  master- 


piece;  not  in  construction,  which  is  faultjs 
not  in  dialogue,  which  is  at  times  oratorical; 
not  in  plot,  which  is  absent,  the  play  being 
presented  as  a  series  of  episodes  which  gradu- 
ally lead  to  the  tremendous  and  intensely 
moving  climax,  but  in  true  historical  atmos- 
phere and  in  spirit. 

For  Mr.  Drinkwater's  great  virtue  has  been 
to  present  the  Lincoln  who  is  still  remem- 
bered by  living  men,  and  whose  simple,  un- 
swerving integrity,  whose  mingling  of  heart 
and  head  wisdom,  whose  shrewd  penetration, 
and  whose  infinite  comprehension  of  and 
large-hearted  sympathy  for  plain,  common  hu- 
manity have  passed  into  a  proverb.  These 
qualities  endear  him  to  the  popular,  heart.  He 
was  kind,  generous,  and  forgiving,  but  the 
shrewd  Americans  especially  love  his  memory 
because  with  all  his  goodness  the  unscrupulous 
could  never  "do"  him. 

His  humor  Mr.  Drinkwater  has  not  grasped 
— perhaps  because  it  is  so  essentially  national 
— and  the  scene  of  the  reading  from  Artemus 
Ward,  as  also  the  chatter  of  Mrs.  Goliath 
Blow  at  Mrs.  Lincoln's  tea  party,  lacked  the 
savor  of  real   fun. 

The  play  is  episodic;  that  is  one  of  its 
faults;  and  its  complexion,  in  the  earlier 
scenes,  has  a  political  tinge,  because  the 
movements  of  politics  brought  Lincoln  for- 
ward into  the  light  that  attracted  all  men's 
eyes. 

But  as  the  years  advance,  and  the  national 
tragedy  that  cast  so  manj'  shadows  into  the 
recesses  of  Lincoln's  great,  kindly  heart  is 
developed  in  this  drama  of  a  noble  soul,  we 
begin  to  see  more  clearly  the  influence  of 
character  upon  character. 

Two  scenes  of  surpassing  beauty  are  shown : 
one  that  in  which  Grant,  another  Greatheart, 
received  the  surrender  of  his  knightly  foe 
with  that  rare  generosit>'  which  thrills  even 
petty  souls,  one  can  but  believe.  Another  is 
that  in  which  Lincoln,  ever  tender,  forgiving, 
and  compassionate  to  the  faults  of  youth,  set 
the  first  arch  of  beautiful  color  in  that  rain- 
bow of  promise  which  assures  the  young  sol- 
dier that  his  more  venal  faults  shall  not  be 
punished  by  the  disgraceful  death  that  only 
the  base  and  ignoble  merit. 

No  better  way  could  be  devised  to  make  us 
realize  the  ^rim  unwisdom  of  that  old  method 
of  punishing  the  boy  soldier's  normal  faults  so 
terribl3'  than  to  show  us  a  promising  lad  of 
pathetically  tender  years  doomed  to  a  shame- 
ful death   not  really   deser\'ed. 

The  last  scene  leads  to  the  culminating 
tragedy.  So  mortal  seemed  the  weariness 
overshadowing  the  doomed  chief  that  when 
the  blow  fell,  and  we  heard  the  mourning 
wail  of  his  widow,  there  was,  mingled  with 
the  deep  emotion  inspired  by  the  event,  a 
strange  realization  that  sometimes  life  among 
average  humanity  is  too  trj-ing  for  lonely 
greatness,  and  that  death  means  grateful  rest 

Frank  McGlynn  is  remarkably  endowed,  in 
face  and  build,  to  represent  Lincoln.  He  is 
not  actually  a  great  actor,  on  account  of  some 
inability  to  strike  the  most  thrilling  note  in 
the  gamut  of  emotion.  But  he  is  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  one.  and  as  we  saw  the  unfolding 
of  the  interpretation,  and  noted  how  fine,  how- 
consistent  it  was,  how  thoroughly  he  re- 
mained in  character  throughout,  and  noted, 
too,  the  wealth  of  illuminative  detail  in  the 
personation,  we  realized  that  we  were  wit- 
nessing an  tmusual  display  of  histrionism,  and 
one  in  which  the  native  character  of  the  actor 
playei  an  important  part.  For  when  Mr.  Mc- 
GljTin,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  came  out  in  his 
own  person  to  greet  an  audience  in  his  home 
town  in  which  he  saw  the  faces  of  many 
friends,  it  was  easy  to  believe  that  the  owner 
of  Frank  McGlynn's  face  was  also   the  pos- 
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sessor  of  a  heart  and  mind  worthy  of  such  a 
role. 

Our  respect  grew  steadily  for  Mr.  McGlynn 
as  each  scene  was  presented.  He  was  Lincoln 
to  us  from  the  beginning,  his  only  deficiency 
a  lack  of  vocal  power  suitable  to  a  man  of 
his  size,  and  quite  wonderfully  Lincoln's 
physical  counterpart,  so  remarkable  was  the 
make-up  with  which  he  augmented  his  natural 
fitness  for  a  representation  of  the  physical 
man.  But  above  all  he  drew  us  in  constant 
sympathy  with  the  suffering  soul  of  the  leader 
of  a  great  people  engaged  in  suicidal  con- 
flict. 

The  company  is  a  very  good  one,  although 
here  and  there  one  saw  slight  blurs  on  ex- 
cellence that  showed  different  degrees  of 
merit.  It  is,  naturally,  a  man's  play,  and  there 
are  excellent  results  obtained  in  following  the 
dress  and  hair  fashions  of  the  times.  Quite 
a  number  of  the  faces  are  noticeably  English, 
but  the  company  has  prudently  eliminated  the 
more  marked  English  provincialism  from  its 
speech,  the  Englishness  being  more  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  distinctness,  refinement  of 
intonation,   and   the    agreeable    English    voice. 

Generally  speaking,  the  collective  work  was 
excellent,  the  only  actor  meriting  special  criti- 
cism being  the  one  who  was  "the  chronicler," 
and  who  failed  to  bring  out  the  full  meaning 
of  the  poet's  foreword  in  blank  verse  pre- 
ceding each  rise  of  the  curtain.  To  read 
these  forewords,  however,  is  to  discover  that 
their  thoughtful  beauty  is  so  expressed  as  to 
be  rather  difficult  to  convey. 

The  cast  is  very  long,  and  l  he  English 
players  strangers  to  us,  therefore  it  would  be 
too  tedious  a  matter  to  specify  by  name  the 
principals  in  the  cast.  I  noticed,  however, 
how  hushed  the  house  became  when  Mrs. 
Otherly  spoke  to  Lincoln  of  her  bereavement, 
the  actress  in  the  part  having  that  ability  to 
make  ever>'  syllable  sink  into  a  hushed,  re- 
sponsive receptivity.  And  in  the  night,  think- 
ing it  over,  suddenly  memory  came.  Jennie 
Eustace !  She  was  here  years  ago  in  an 
excellent  New  York  company,  and  we  have 
seen  her  since.  She  alwajs  does  good  work. 
I  saw  her  once  called  upon  to  substitute  for 
some  j'oung  beauty  whom  she  was  understudy- 
ing in  "Lady  ^^'inderraere's  Fan."  She  was 
not  suitable,  physically,  for  the  role  of  Lady 
Windermere  at  all,  but  she  came  through  tri- 
umphantly by  sheer  merit.  Another  verj-  Eng- 
lish face  is  that  of  William  Corbett,  playing 
the  fictitious  character  of  Burnet  Hook,  who 
was  meant  to  be  t>'pical  of  the  hostile  forces 
in  the  Cabinet,  striving  to  undermine  Lincoln's 
work.  Mr.  Corbett's  deliberate  art  is  very 
telling,  and  the  portraiture  most  effective. 

The  scene  at  General  Grant's  headquarters 
is  admirable  in  its  eschewing  of  all  theatrical- 
ism  except  that  the  melodrama  of  life,  real 
life,  was  there.  William  W.  Crimans  gave  a 
fine,  soldierly  picture  of  the  great  general,  and 
the  two  other  generals  were  ably  presented. 

English  though  she  looked,  I  liked  Winifred 
Hanley's  quiet,  sincere  presentation  of  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  for  she  grasped  its 
essential  plainness,  bluntness,  and  sincerity. 

There  was  a  capacity  house  on  the  opening 
night,  and  the  play  may  run  three  weeks. 
Lucky  for  us  that  we  can  idealize  our  great 
men  to  such  effect  that  they  are,  as  foreign 
critics  have  sometimes  complained,  too  sacred 
to  us.  But  Lincoln  is  peculiarly  dear  to  us  in 
his  simple,  kindly,  wise  humanity ;  more  so 
than  Washington,  who,  in  his  niche  so  much 
farther  back  on  fame's  highway,  has  around 
his  brow  the  aureole  lent  by  historical  per 
spective. 

Lincoln  is  nearer,  and  dearer,  and  when  at 
his  death  in  the  play  we  heard  the  lamenta 
tion  of  a  bereaved  people,  hard  was  the  heart 
that  would  not  swell,  steely  the  eye  that  re- 
fused a  tear,  and 'hostile  the  emotions  that 
could  not  grieve  again  for  the  death  of  a 
great  national  chief. 

Already  there  are  signs  that  every  one  and 
his  young  are  going  to  see  the  play,  that  they 
may  revivify  the  memory  of  a  man  so  great 
that  our  words  of  praise  have  never  jet  be- 
come perfunctory  or  hacknej-ed.  Which  re- 
minds me.  Why  doesn't  some  one  select,  for 
the  orchestra,  music  appropriate  to  the  play? 
People  love  the  old  songs  when  the  occasion 
makes  them  appropriate,  and  many  were  the 
battle  songs  of  the  rebellion  that  still  can 
rouse  shivers  of  sympathetic  emotion.  An 
example  is  furnished  in  the  play  itself,  when 
we  hear  the  marching  of  young  feet  in  the 
dark  outdoors,  while  young  voices  sing  "Tent- 
ing Tonight."  There  were  man3%  many  tears 
surreptitiously  wiped  away  when  those  still 
familiar  strains  arose. 


LILLIAN  RUSSELL. 


The  profession  has  burst  out  into  a  shower 
of  regretful,  even  mournful  eulogies,  since 
Lillian  Russell's  death,  for,  in  spite  of  beauty, 
charm,  and  success  in  the  most  jealousy- 
kindling  of  all  professions,  this  popular  and 
admired  actress  was  much  loved  by  her  asso- 
ciates. 

Lillian  Russell  began  her  career  as  a  stage 
beautj',  her  personal  appearance  being  so 
striking  that  her  associates  called  her  "the 
Queen."  She  showed  .talent  at  once,  but  in 
those  days  she  was  particularly  prized  for  the 


double  assets  of  a  chorus  girl :  a  lovely  face 
and  a  symmetrical  figure. 

It  was  a  little  later,  when  an  increase  in 
weight  began  to  thicken  her  contours  that  she 
was  seen  in  San  Francisco.  By  that  time 
she  was  playing  the  principal  female  role  in 
a  musical  comedy  about  the  Nile;  title  for- 
gotten. 

Then,  after  her  popularity  in  the  Weber 
&  Field  vaudeville — in  which,  by  the  way,  the 
public  discovered  that  not  only  could  the 
beauty  sing,  but  do  burlesque — she  took  up 
light  comedy  work,  and  made  a  success  in 
that. 

As  the  years  went  on  the  public  discovered 
that    the    versatile    actress    was    a   good    light 
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Calaveras  and  Co-Operation 

"The  foresight  of  the  com- 
pany throughout  its  history  has 
been  rather  remarkable.  For 
example,  as  early  as  1860,  when 
San  Francisco  had  only  60,000 
people,  rights  were  acquired  on 
the  peninsula  at  Pilarcitos ;  and 
in  1875  lands  were  bought  at 
Calaveras  Valley,  in  Alameda 
County.  The  system  has  ex- 
panded, unit  by  unit,  as  the 
need  arose." — The  Master  in 
Chancery,  S.  V.  W.  Co.  Rate 
Case. 

At  the  present  time  water  from 
the  Calaveras  Reservoir  is  released 
into  Alameda  Creek  and  flows 
through  the  underground  gravels  to 
the  collecting  galleries  that  empty 
into  the  Sunol  Water  Temple. 
Thence  this  water  is  conveyed,  to- 
gether with  Sunol  and  Pleasanton 
water,  across  the  Bay  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

In  the  near  future  Calaveras 
water  will  flow  part  of  the  way  to 
San  Francisco  through  the  westerly 
section  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  aque- 
duct. 

San  Francisco  is  about  to  com- 
mence construction  of  this  Bay  Di- 
vision of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  line,  ex- 
tending from  Irvington  in  Alameda 
County  to  Crjstal  Springs  Reser- 
voir in  San  Mateo  Count>'  . 

Concurrently,  Spring  Valley  is 
raising  Calaveras  Dam  high  enough 
to  impound  32  billion  gallons  of 
water  (it  will  some  day  be  raised 
higher  still),  and  will  build  an  aque- 
duct to  take  this  water  as  far  as 
Irvington. 

Spring  Valley  will  pay  to  the  city 
the  cost  of  "routing"  Calaveras 
water  through  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
line. 

The  city  work  and  the  company 
work  will  be  completed  together 
and  24  million  gallons  daily  will  be 
added  to  our  water  supply,  making 
it   66  million  gallons  daily. 

This  cooperation  between  the  city 
and  Spring  Valley  in  an  engineering 
programme  to  increase  the  water 
supply  is  something  entirely  new  in 
the  relations  betweSh  a  city  and  a 
privately-owned  water  company. 

A  proper  understanding  on  the 
part  of  those  charged  with  respon- 
sibility— the  Railroad  Commission, 
the  city  and  this  company — ^inspired 
this  cooperation. 
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comedian,  and  she  was  popular  in  these  parts 
until  she  began  to  find  a  difficulty  in  getting 
good  plays,  and  finally  retired  from  profes- 
sional work. 

The  public  was  always  aware  that  she  had 
great  charm  of  manner,  but  it  did  not  know 
that  that  charm  proceeded  from  a  nature  com- 
pounded of  a  group  of  well-balanced  and  de- 
sirable qualities:  kind-heartedness,  common 
sense,  shrewdness,  absence  of  egotism,  natural 
cheerfulness,  an  ability  to  put  self  aside  in 
her  habitual  consideration  for  others,  and  an 
absence  of  temper. 

All  this  Tony  Pastor  has  made  plain  in  an 
interesting  account  of  Lillian  Russell  as  she 
was  during  her  Weber  &  Field  days. 

Tony  Pastor  says  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  or  not  she  used  methods  to  preserve 
her  lieauty,  but  I  always  firmly  believed  that 
she  enjoyed  in  her  own  self  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  the  physical  and  mental  that  made  her 
beauty  last.  She  herself  has  said  that  a  calm 
mind  is  the  surest  beauty  preservative.  She 
had  the  supreme  gift,  and  being  devoid  of 
vanity  she  did  not  worry  about  preserving  it. 

Here  were  her  beauty  preservatives  as  fre- 
quently given  by  her  when  the  invariable 
question  was  asked: 

"Every  woman  should  spend  at  least  half 
an  hour  a  day  in  seclusion  for  spiritual  re- 
flection. 

"Walking  is  as  good  exercise  as  any  I 
know. 

"Women  with  nothing  to  do  become  quar- 
relsome  and  catty.     Keep  occupied. 

"To  be  intellectual  does  not  mean  that  one 
must  be  a  scarecrow. 

"Spiritual  activity  from  mental  cultivation 
gives  grace,  health,  and  animation  to  every 
curve  of  the  body." 

Those  of  her  fellow-professionals  who  were 
associated  with  Lillian  Russell  speedily  be- 
came her  appreciative  friends,  and  the  ap- 
pended tribute  from  that  veteran  of  the  stage, 
Francis  Wilson,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  im- 
pression made  upon  them  by  her  beauty,  her 
character,   and  her  professional  gifts: 

"I  don't  care  how  young  Lillian  Russell 
was  when  she  died — and  she  was  a  mere  child 
of  sixty-one — her  life  went  out  too  soon. 
With  a  printer-editor  father  and  a  mother 
long,  long  ago  deeply,  railitantly  interested  in 
woman  suffrage,  hers  was  never  the  narrow 
atmosphere  of  the  tenement,  but  of  the  world. 

"Acclaimed  early  as  a  beautiful  creature  to 
whom  women  as  well  as  men  rendered  willing 
homage,  Lillian  Russell  from  early  girlhood 
to  the  hour  of  her  death  moved  in  a  court  of 
ueauty  of  which  she  was  the  undisputed 
queen.  She  became  a  national  institution  and, 
as  has  been  well  said  of  her,  'the  legend  of 
her  loveliness  will  linger  gratefully  through 
long  years  to  come.' 

"I  knew  her  well  in  professional  life,  for  I 
had  played  Caddy  to  her  Erminie  in  one  of 
that  opera's  revivals  at  the  Casino.  She  was 
courteous,  kind,  and  considerate  and  had  a 
total  absence,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tended, of  that  temperamental  something 
which  is  often  better  named  as  a  temper 
born  of  egotism,  and  which  makes  sometimes 
the  life  of  a  manager  anything  but  a  bed  of 
roses. 

"I  have  always  been  a  great  admirer  of 
Lillian  Russell — of  her  beauty,  talent,  her 
good  humor  and  unfailing  common  sense ;  but 
most  of  all  I  admired  her  unflinching  courage 
and  her  outspoken  condemnation  of  the  in- 
justices under  which  the  people  of  her  profes- 
sion suffered.  As  she  stood  upon  the  plat- 
form with  other  women  of  her  profession — 
with  Mrs.  Shelley  Hull,  Katharine  Emmett, 
Marie  Dressier  and  Ethel  Earrymore — and 
said  fearlessly  what  she  thought  and  where 
she  stood  in  the  struggle  then  at  its  height, 
she  was  no  longer  the  Lillian  Russell  famed 
for  her  beauty  and  her  talent,  she  was  Lillian 
Russell,  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  her 
profession.     At  that  moment  those  of  us  who 


had    loved    her    for    her    many    fine    qualities 
changed  that   feeling   into   one   of   adoration." 


fOLUMBIA  THEATRE 

^^    Geary  at  Mason  Phonti  Franklin  150 


Lct&g  PUtIkkim  of 
dieWesl 


Monday,  July    17 — Second   Week 
John  Drinkwater's 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

\\'ilh     FRANK    McGLYNN    and    Original 
New  York  Company 

Evenings  at  8:15;  Mats.  Wed.  and  Sat.  at  2;15 


$I_^^^^^^»' 


"da'il"^  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    25c    TO    $1.25 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED   IN    DRESS 
CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


FAMOUS  NOVELS  PICTURIZED. 

I  learn  from  ,the  press  that  the  Goldwyn- 
Erlanger  organization  is  going  to  embark  at 
once  upon  the  production  of  "Ben  Hur."  The 
producers  will  very  wisely  stage  the  exterior 
scenes  in  Palestine ;  some  of  them,  also,  in 
Italy,  thus  giving  the  necessary  eft'ect  of  his- 
torical remoteness.  And  besides,  it  will  mean 
much  to  the  devout  that  they  are  gazing  upon 
the  scenes  depicted  by  General  Wallace  with 
their  true  background ;  the  background  of  the 
Holy  Land  that  the  fine  old  American  warrior 
pictured  so  well  in  his  novel. 

General  Wallace  was  not  a  great  writer, 
but  he  certainly  was  a  famous  one.  The 
dramatization  of  "Ben  Hur,"  which  rather 
cut  into  the  dignity  of  the  original  story,  had 
astonishing  vitality,  considering  its  faults ; 
partly  because  of  the  religious  element,  which 
appealed — and  will  appeal  in  the  picturized 
play — to  large  numbers  of  the  habitually  de- 
vout, who  have  no  particular  taste  for  the 
theatre,  and  only  go  when  some  theme  of  a 
biblical  origin  is  used  in  drama,  and  the  play 
attracts  attention  by  its  success. 

But  "Ben  Hur"  reminds  me  of  another 
novel  by  General  Lew  Wallace,  "The  Fair 
God,"  which  assuredly  should  lend  itself  to 
picturized  effects.  Mr.  Movie  Producer,  I'll 
make  you  a  handsome  present  of  the  sug- 
gestion to  look  up  that  old  novel  about  the 
Aztecs  in  the  days  of  their  magnificence, 
when  their  now  extinct  civilization  shone  with 
splendor. 

It  was  a  time  when  the  invaders  came  from 
across  the  sea,  in  search  of  gold  and  gems, 
and  there  is  a  really  touching  story  of  youth 
and  innocence  connected  with  the  siege  of 
their  ancient  city. 

For  that  matter,  there  are  plenty  of  old 
novels  yet  by  other  authors  full  of  'possibili- 
ties. Take  Charles  Reade  alone.  Several  of 
his  books  offer  great  possibilities.  Take 
"Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,"  "Griffith  Gaunt," 
"Foul  Play." 

Some  producer  has  selected  Flaubert's 
"Salambo,"  has  he  not  ?  If  not,  some  one 
ought  to  get  busy  at  rendering  the  barbaric 
yet  civilized  drama — civilized  in  its  art  and 
magnificence,  savagely  barbaric  in  its  cruel- 
ties— of  that  wonderful  Carthaginian  prose 
epic,  some  of  which  is  too  terrible  to  reduce 
to  drama;  but  all  of  which  is  magnificent, 
bizarre,   grandiose. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


A  PERSIAN  TRAGEDY. 


Suddenly  I  heard  steps  in  the  room.  They 
were  those  of  a  young  Persian  princess  whom 
I  recognized  as  the  "Queen  of  the  Crowns," 
celebrated  for  her  great  beauty,  which  she  was 
willingly  des.troying  for  the  opium  that  made 
her  forget  her  sorrows. 

Her  story  was  known  to  all  Persia.  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  her  people,  when 
she  was  eleven  years  old,  she  was  married  to 
a  yoimg  prince  of  the  court.  At  the  end  of 
two  years,  her  husband  was  told  that  she  was 
now  old  enough  to  be  his  wife,  and  she  was 
led  to  his  apartments.  But  the  prince,  a 
young  gallant  of  twenty-three  years,  was  not 
at  all  interested  in  the  timid  child.  He  ac- 
cepted her  with  every  courtesy  and  con- 
tinued his  usual  life  of  gayety  outside  the 
walls  of  his  house. 

The  young  wife  suffered  torments.  She 
loved  him,  while  he,  too  careless  for  scorn, 
did  not  think  of  her  at  all.  Too  proud  to 
plead,  she  endeavored  to  hide  her  anguish. 
But  when,  after  days  of  loneliness,  she  saw 
him  returning,  happy,  she  upbraided  him, 
threatening  to  kill  him  and  to  kill  herself. 

The  young  prince  found  himself  married  to 
a  whirlwind  that  upset  his  whole  household. 
At  length  he  perceived  a  happy  road  by  which 
he  might  escape  such  turmoil  and  again  live 
in  peace.  Pretending  to  adore  her,  he  re- 
mained at  her  side,  lavishing  upon  her  all  the 
tendernesses  of  love,  while  he  taught  her  the 
delights  of  the  drug  that  destroys  realities 
and  fills  the  mind  with  fantastic  and  delicious 
dreams.  His  young  wife  soon  learned  to  give 
her  days  and  her  nights  to  opium,  and  the 
prince  returned  to  his  courtesans. 

Thus  four  years  passed,  and  the  princess 
was  a  woman.  One  day  her  husband  passed 
through  her  apartment  and  was  struck  mo- 
tionless by  her  beauty.  She  had  bloomed  like 
a  flower.  The  prince  took  her  in  his  arm 
and  covered  her  face  with  kisses.  She  re- 
mained indifferent.  Chilled  by  her  coldness, 
he  left  her  apartment.  But  from  that  moment 
he  was  unable  to  erase  her  image  from  his 
mind.  He  abandoned  his  friends,  dismissed 
his  dancers,  and  remained  in  his  own  house, 
trying  by  every  art  to  win  the  love  of  this 
woman.  Hoping  to  melt  her  coldness  by 
arousing  her  former  jealousy,  the  prince  an- 
nounced to  her  that,  in  accordance  with  Mus- 
sulman custom,  he  was  about  to  take  other 
wives.  But  the  "Queen  of  the  Crowns,"  while 
the  musicians  were  playing  at  the  marriage 
feast  in  the  house  of  the  new  bride,  went 
before  the  cadi  and  divorced  herself  from  her 
husband. — Armen  Qhanian  in  Asia  Magazine. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

The  centre  of  theatrical  interest  this  week 
has  been  Frank  McGlynn  and  John  Drink- 
water's   "Abraham  Lincoln." 

When  the  Drinkwater  play  was  first  pro- 
duced in  this  country  it  was  given  at  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut.  Despite  a  cold,  rainy  night 
the  audience  packed  every  inch  of  space.  The 
second  episode  had  scarcely  passed  before 
every  one  knew  that  here  was  great  acting 
in  a  more  than  notable  play.  The  public  and 
the  players  were  all  prepared  to  greet  the 
famous  men  of  Lincoln's  time,  who  appear  in 
the  course  of  the  play,  and  each  of  them 
received  their  welcome  as  they  came  on  the 
stage. 

Robert  E.  Lee  has  always  had  the  respect 
of  the  people  of  the  North,  but  on  this  open- 
ing night  another  phase  of  the  feeling  for 
Lee  was  made  evident.  When,  in  the  person 
of  James  Durkin,  Lee  came  upon  the  stage, 
the  Northern  audience  received  him  with  such 
applause  that  the  action  of  the  play  was 
stopped.  This  was  very  startling  to  the 
players,  for  it  was  unexpected,  and  for  the 
time  threw  them  off  their  balance.  However, 
after  that  first  time  they  were  prepared  and 
the  same  applause  is  in  evidence  at  almost 
all  performances. 

The  attraction  to  follow  "Abraham  Lincoln" 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  is  Rida  Johnson 
Young's  comedy  romance,  "Little  Old  New 
York,"  in  which  Isabelle  Lowe  and  Creighton 
Hale  will  play  the  leading  roles.  Among  the 
others  in  the  cast  are  Dorothy  Blackburn, 
Walter  Scott  Weeks,  John  Miljan.  The  play 
is  set  in  the  period  of  1830. 

"Little  Old  New  York"  will  introduce  to 
you  John  Jacob  Astor,  who  buys  up  most  of 
Manhattan  at  an  astounding  bargain,  and  it  is 
now  providing  a  revenue  for  his  heirs  ;  Wash- 
ington Irving,  the  handsome  young  dreamer, 
who  wastes  time  scribbling  in  a  land  where 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done ;  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt,  the  young  ferryman,  enthusiastic  about 
running  a  boat  from  New  York  to  Albany  ; 
Peter  Delmonico,  who  sells  sandwiches  at  the 
tavern  from  a  basket,  little  dreaming  of  the 
famous  restaurant  which  would  bear  his 
name. 

This  is  the  comedy  o£  the  Manhattan 
islanders  when  Maiden  Lane  was  a  blackberry 
patch,  Brooklyn  an  Indian  settlement,  Yerba 
Buena  sparsely  settled,  and  California  prac- 
tically unexplored. 


The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

Edith  Taliaferro  is  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  country's  legitimate  actresses,  and  her 
present  skit,  "Under  the  Same  Old  Moon,"  is 
a  massive  production  with  a  wonderful  cast 
and  scenic  effects. 

It  has  been  many  a  day  since  San  Fran- 
cisco has  heard  such  a  tenor  as  John  Steel. 
He  has  been  an  unqualified  hit  with  every 
one  who  has  heard  him  and  his  final  week  will 
be  all  too  short  to  accommodate  the  people 
who  wish  to  listen  to  him. 

"Dick"  Coburn  is  one  of  the  country's 
greatest  song  writers.  He  has  had  his  name 
on  probably  as  many  popular  hits  as  any  man 
in  his  profession.  He  has  an  entirely  new 
idea  in  the  presentation  of  popular  songs. 

The  Sewell  Sisters  have  an  attractive  dance 
fantasy  in  three  scenes  which  was  written  by 
the  popular  authors,  Neville  Fleeson  and  Al- 
bert von  Tilzer. 

Truly  Shattuck  and  Emma  O'Neil  are  well- 
liked  entertainers.  They  have  a  brand  new 
turn  for  their  current  showing. 

Margaret  McKee  is  a  California  girl  who 
went  East  and  made  a  hit  whistling.  She  has 
studied  and  worked  out  her  art  as  an  opera 
star  would. 

Kane  and  Herman,  "the  Midnight  Sons," 
have  proved  themselves  a  startling  hit  in  the 
fun  line. 

The  Three  Danoise  Sisters  perform  some 
startling  feats  with  an  unusual  amount  of 
daring  and  agility. 


The  Players  Theatre. 

Evelyn  Vaughan,  for  many  seasons  leading 
woman  at  the  Alcazar,  and  a  San  Francisco 
favorite,  is  to  return  to  the  legitimate  stage. 
This  announcement  will  be  of  unusual  inter- 
est to  her  many  friends  and  admirers.  Her 
vehicle  will  be  the  play  by  Henry  Myers, 
"The  First  Fifty  Years,"  the  feature  of  the 
current  New  York  theatrical  season,  which 
will  be  presented  here  by  Reginald  Travers 
and  William  S.  Rainey  at  the  Players  The- 
atre  for  two  weeks,   commencing  August  7th. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Miss  Vaughan  has  ever 
had  a  play  so  well  suited  to  her  ability  as 
this  realistic  story  of  married  life.  It  depicts 
in  seven  episodes  the  lovers  on  their  wedding 
day,  and  then  in  turn  the  anniversaries  from 
the  first,  the  paper  wedding,  to  the  fiftieth, 
the  golden  wedding.  On  each  anniversary 
they  question  their  hearts.  The  frankness 
and  truthfulness  of  the  young  author  in  his 
treatment  of  these  scenes  is  one  of  his  most 
powerful   characteristics. 

William  S.  Rainey  is  to  play  opposite  Miss 
Vaughan.  He  has  recently  returned  from 
New  York,  where  he  appeared  as  leading  man 
in    two    Broadway    productions    this    season, 


"The  Spring,"  by  George  Cram 
"The  Red  Geranium,"  by  Ruth 
ward.  , 

The  Pacific  Playere. 

The  racific  Players  are  to  give  "The  Boor," 
by  Anton  Tchekoff,  the  Russian  writer  who 
is  sending  good  comedies  out  of  his  dis- 
tressed country.  "The  Baby  Carriage,"  by 
Bosworth  Crocker,  is  laid  in  the  New  York 
Jewish    settlement. 

The  production,  under  the  direction  of 
Nathaniel  Anderson,  takes  place  at  Sorosis 
Hall  Little  Theatre,  536  Sutter  Street,  even- 
ing of  July  28th. 


Seattle's  Pageant. 

"The  Wayfarer,"  a  stupendous  American 
pageant,  in  which  3000  actors  and  2000  trained 
singers  will  take  part  upon  the  world's  largest 
stage,  will  be  presented  in  the  stadium  of  the 
University  of  Washington  at  Seattle.  July 
-Mth   to   29th. 

The  performance  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Associated  Students  of  the 
University  of  Washington.  The  scenery,  cos- 
tumes, and  lighting  effects  to  be  used  in  the 
drama  cost   $250,000. 

The  play  deals  with  the  epochal  periods  of 
the  world's  history,  starting  in  Babylonian 
times,  and  features  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah, the  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Crucifixion.  Five  thousand  persons  take 
part  in  the  scene  depicting  the  Golden  Age, 
when  all  nations,  creeds,  and  races  gather 
around  a  gigantic  illuminated  cross. 

Special  reduced  rates  for  the  round  trip 
from  all  points  on  its  lines  in  California  and 
Oregon  to  Seattle  have  been  announced  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company.  Tickets  from  Cal- 
ifornia points  will  be  on  sale  July  20th,, 21st, 
and  22d,   with  final  return  limit  August  31st. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Post-war  parasitism  appears  to  have  gone 
the  limit  in  London,  and  again  "it  is  the 
woman  that  pays,  and  paj'S,  and  pays."  It 
used  to  be  the  man.  London  Answers  thus 
disgustedly  discusses  the  matter :  The  age-old 
custom  which  compelled  the  man  to  bear  the 
expenses  incurred  by  his  lady  friend  when 
they  are  on  pleasure  bent  together  is  losing 
its  hold  on  many  of  the  young  men  of  Eng- 
land. And,  what  is  more  remarkable,  mem- 
bers of  the  fair  sex,  instead  of  showing  re- 
sentment, are  voluntarily  surrendering  this, 
their  birthright.  This  surprising  change  can 
be  noticed  by  a  close  observer  at  any  restau- 
rant or  public  dance  in  any  town  on  any  day 
of  the  week.  Watch  the  couples  who  are  on 
the  friendliest  terms  at  luncheon  or  dinner 
and  you  will  often  see  the  lady  pass  money  to 
her  man  friend  as  the  waiter  places  the  bill 
before  him.  It  may  be  that  she  has  decided  to 
pay  half  the  expenses  and  that  the  money 
covers  her  share  only.  But  sometimes  it  rep- 
resents more  than  her  share,  and  meets  the 
expenses   of   both,    including   a    liberal   tip   to 
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the  waiter.  Until  recentl3%  few  men  would 
accept  money  from  ladies  in  public  without  an 
apolog>'  and  a  very  red  face.  But  the  j'oung 
men  who  today  take  the  money  of  their  lady 
friends  do  so  openly  without  exhibiting  any 
feelings  of  embarrassment.  At  dances  the 
new  custom  also  prevails,  but  is  not  so  ap- 
parent. Sometimes  it  comes  as  a  shock  to 
one  of  the  men  present. 


The  first  indication  of  this  habit  of  the  new 
man-about-town  came  as  a  great  surprise  re- 
cently to  the  handsome,  debonair  son  of  a 
British  peer.  He  is  a  perfect  dancer,  and 
much  sought  after  by  London  hostesses,  be- 
cause of  his  chivalry  in  dancing  with  those 
ladies  who  usually  have  more  than  their  share 
of  sitting  out.  To  make  a  break  in  the  rou- 
tine of  invitation-dances,  this  heir  to  an  an- 
cient barony  attended  a  popular  subscription 
dance  in  a  well-known  London  hotel.  Seeing 
a  plain  young  damsel  sitting  out  with  her 
parents,  he  invited  her  to  dance  with  him. 
The  young  aristocrat  enjoyed  his  dance  im- 
mensely, for  his  lady  partner  was  an  accom- 
plished dancer.  At  the  conclusion,  however, 
he  received  a  shock  when  his  fair  partner  pro- 
posed that  he  join  her  at  another  dance  to  be 
held  in  the  hotel  on  that  day  week.  "I  hope 
you  won't  be  offended  at  my  suggesting  it," 
she  added;  "but  I  would  like  you  to  know 
that  I  am  willing  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
both."  Astonished  at  the  unusual  request,  the 
young  man  pleaded  a  prior  engagement  as  an 
excuse  for  not  accepting  the  invitation. 
Nevertheless  there  are  many  young  men  who, 
far  from  feeling  offended  at  a  proposal  of 
this  nature,  are  only  too  ready  to  take  full 
advantage  of  what  the  gods  have  offered. 
They  regard  themselves  much  in  the  same 
light  as  property-owners  regard  their  houses 
in  these  days  of  house  shortage.  They  set  a 
premium  on  their  personal  attractiveness,  and 
on  the  fact  that  they  are  good  company  and 
that  they  are  excellent  dancers.  The  pro- 
spective tenant  seeking  a  house  pays  a  pre- 
mium to  enter.  Why  should  they  not  charge 
a  premium  for  their  society-,  seeing  that  there 
is  a  shortage  of  interesting  young  men,  and 
particularly  of  young  men  who  can  dance 
really  well?  So  they  resolve  to  let  the  ladies 
pay.  .\s  a  result,  almost  everj'  post  brings  to 
a  man  of  this  type  letters  containing  an  invi- 
tation to  a  subscription-dance  with  the  ticket 
inside,  or  a  stall  for  the  theatre,  or  the  infor- 
mation that  a  table  for  two  has  been  booked 
at  some  smart  restaurant. 


for  money,  but  they  take  care,  by  suggestion, 
to  let  their  lady  friends  know  thej'  are  out 
of  funds.  These  professional  parasites  are 
careful  not  to  advance  too  quickly  in  their 
scheme  of  "fleecing  the  innocents."  Having 
diplomatically  acquainted  their  lady  friends  of 
the  emptiness  of  their  own  pockets,  they  im- 
mediately offer  to  pay  the  ne.xt  bill  that  comes 
along.  When  the  large-hearted  woman  inter- 
venes, they  protest  that  their  high  breeding 
and  sense  of  propriety  is  badlj'  hurt  by  having 
to  submit  to  accepting  money  from  the  other 
sex.  Yet  they  always  submit !  In  many  cases, 
their  lady  friends  go  farther  and  proffer  more 
money  to  help  them  over  temporary  embar- 
rassments. These  loans,  of  course,  are  rarely 
repaid.  Instead,  the  "gallants  in  distress," 
when  they  find  there  is  no  more  money  forth- 
coming, take  themselves  away  to  other  hunt- 
ing grounds.  Sometimes  they  leave  their  fair 
benefactors  with  aching  hearts  as  well  as 
with  depleted  purses. 


And  the  ladies  ?  Though  there  are  still  many 
companionless  girls  of  means  who  expect  the 
man  always  to  pay,  there  are  others — and 
their  numbers  are  growing — who  consider  it 
only  fair  that  they  should  contribute  towards 
the  expenses  of  their  own  pleasure.  "I  have 
as  much  money  as  he  has.  why  shouldn't  I 
pay  sometimes?  The  man  soon  becomes  tired 
of  the  girl  wno  expects  him  to  be  always 
dipping  into  his  pockets  for  her  train  fares, 
cabs,  dance  tickets,  or  suppers."  This  is 
tj-pical  of  the  arguments  put  forward  by  the 
freethinkers  among  modern  girls  when  mem- 
bers of  the  fair  sex  are  discussing  the  ever- 
popular  subject  of  their  amusements.  There 
is  another  t\-pe  of  young  woman  who  pays 
from  motives  other  than  to  keep  friendly  with 
an  interesting  and  accomplished  young  man. 
She  is  of  the  order  that  a  decade  ago  swelled 
the  ranks  of  the  Suffragettes.  She  pays  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  man,  but  to  preser\-e  her 
own  self-respect.  She  argues  on  these  lines : 
"I  am  a  woman,  the  equal  of  the  man,  and  not 
his  inferior.  I  earn  my  living  by  mj'  labor 
even  as  he  does.  While  I  hate  men  who  are 
parasites  on  women,  I  also  despise  women 
who  are  content  to  be  parasites  on  men,  I 
pay.  not  to  save  his  pocket,  but  to  maintain 
my  own  independence."  The  women  of  this 
tj-pe  are  also  unquestionably  on  the  increase. 
Their  attitude  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
great  movement  for  the  emancipation  of 
women  which  has  been  in  progress  in  Britain 
during  the  past  thirtj-  years.  The  changing 
custom,  however,  is  not  without  its  dangers. 
Some  of  the  men  who  unprotestinglj*  allow 
the  woman  to  pay  all  the  expenses  have 
developed  into  the  most  contemptible  of  para- 
sites. It  was  the  custom  for  men  to  pay 
because  woman  had  no  money  and  no  means 
of  earning  it.  Though  the  women  of  today 
earn  more  than  the  women  of  past  genera- 
tions, the  men  have  not  lost  their  earning 
powers. 


The  girl  who  readily  parts  with  some  of 
her  modest  income  for  the  benefit  of  a  man 
who  professes  to  be  badly  off  w-ill  be  singled 
out.  sooner  or  later,  as  a  fit  subject  for 
fleecing  by  some  one  who  has  no  principles, 
continues  Aiisziers.  .\t  everj'  public  dance, 
and  not  infrequently  at  private  dances  as 
well,  there  are  some  unprincipled  men  who  have 
come  with  the  intention  of  preying  on  women 
with  money.  These  men  are  good  dancers 
and  have  charming  manners.  They  dance, 
not  with  the  fascinating  girls,  but  with  the 
wallflowers.  Having  discovered  those  who 
have  a  little  money,  -  they  carefully  set  to 
w^ork  to  use  their  charm  to  extract  it  from 
them.  Their  methods  are  a  refined  exploita- 
tion of  the  confidence  trick.     They  do  not  ask 


Dispatches  from  Paris  to  the  British  press 
still  deal  with  fashions,  despite  the  fact  that 
in  this  country  the  dictatorship  of  the  French 
capital  is  declining.  But  that  is  because 
Americans  can  make  their  own  clothes,  but 
did  you  ever  see  any  made  in  England?  The 
latest  convulsion  is  said  to  have  hit  the 
sleeve.  Sleeves  are  now  tremendous  in  ex- 
tent, involving  vast  quantities  of  material. 
It  is  said  that  they  have  grown  steadily  wider, 
and  last  month  they  ran  amuck  altogether. 
Tudor  sleeves,  kimono  sleeves,  were  left  far 
behind.  It  is  not  only  possible  to  make  a 
whole  dress  from  one  sleeve,  but  a  dress  with 
a  train.  Sometimes,  in  the  new  tea  gowns, 
the  sleeve  is  a  train,  trailing  on  the  ground, 
with  the  arm  emerging  somewhere  amidships. 
Such  gowns  are  for  afternoon.  For  evening 
wear,  the  sleeves  may  be  dispensed  with,  or 
only  one  worn.  A  white  satin  dress  described 
by  one  astonished  witness  had  a  black  slash 
down  the  bodice,  a  black  tulle  belt  worn  low 
like  a  cowboy's  gun  belt  and  fastened  with  a 
large  jewel,  and  a  small  black  sleeve  on  one 
side.  It  was  just  as  "cute  !"  The  other  arm 
was  protected  from  the  weather  by  a  jet  brace- 
let. The  effect  must  have  been  a  good  deal 
like  that  of  a  shirt  that  had  been  horribly 
mutilated  in  the  wash,  but  had  to  be  worn  in 
an  emergency.  Fantasies  in  sleeves  have  been 
followed  by  some  in  skirts.  The  crisis  that 
arose  a  few  months  back  about  the  feminine 
equator,  or  waist  line,  appears  to  have  been 
resolved  by  setting  it  very  much  in  the  south. 
The  waist  is  to  be  worn  low.  The  latest 
skirts  are  said  to  be  lower  in  the  waist  than 
any  skirt  can  be  and  retain  its  skirtly  char- 
acter. Sometimes  there  is  a  dip  behind,  over 
which  the  upper  part  balloons,  giving  the 
effect  of  a  cape  cut  narrow  at  the  bottom  and 
gathered  in  by  its  wearer.  Such  skirts  are 
fairly  long,  and  much  decorated  with  beads 
and  woolen  embroidery,  dangling  strings  and 
perhaps  a  sporran.  Sashes  are  being  used. 
In  color,  gowns  show  violent  chromatic 
struggles  in  Chinese  blue  and  Indian  red,  put 
on  here  and  there  in  patches.  It  may  seem 
incredible,  but  in  the  field  of  fashion  nothing 
is  incredible.  The  general  messiness  reminds 
one  of  some  of  the  atrocities  of  English  ar- 
chitecture. 


M.  E.-L.  Bouvier,  distinguished  French 
scientist,  member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
Professor  at  the  Museum  d'Histoire  Xaturelle, 
disagrees  with  the  charming  recluse  of  Serig- 
nan,  Fabre,  though  admiring  him  so  greatly, 
in  believing  that  instincts  are  not  immutably 
fixed.  In  one  chapter  of  his  "Psychic  Life  of 
Insects,"  translated  by  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  and 
published  here  by  the  Century  Company,  he 
instances  a  bee  which,  accustomed  to  line  its 
cells  with  the  red  petals  of  the  corn  poppy 
Tthe  insect's  specific  name  being  papavens), 
nevertheless  has  been  obser\-ed  to  substitute 
yellow,  blue,  or  white  flowers  when  a  drought 
deprived  it  of  the  petal  which  generations  of 
these  bees  had  chosen.  M.  Fabre,  in  "The 
Wonders  of  Instinct,"  gives  some  truly  ap- 
palling examples  of  the  tragic  stupidity  of 
instinct  unadapted  to  changed  circumstances. 
With  two  such  books  side  by  side,  it  would 
seem  that  the  question  is  an  open  one,  with 
concessions  due.  perhaps,  from  each  camp. 
Yet  M.  Bouvier  is  no  "nature  fakir,"  at- 
tributing human  motives  and  reason  tc  Lis 
insects:  indeed,  his  "Psychic  Life  o'"  Insects" 
distinctly  warns  us  that ;  "The  more  the  in- 
sect seems  to  resemble  us,  the  more  unlike 
it  is." 


Pischkin,  once  chef  of  Emperor  Nicholas, 
is  now  boiling  rice,  beans,  and  cocoa  for 
hungry  children  in  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration kitchen,  which  has  just  been 
opened  in  the  former  Imperial  Palace  at 
Tsarskoye-selo,  says  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch from  Petrograd.  Three  thousand  chil- 
dren daily  are  being  fed  from  the  stoves  and 
copper  kettles  that  once  cooked  delicacies  for 
imperial  dinners.  Several  servants  of  the 
former  Czar  are  employed  as  kitchen  workers. 


At  Creil,  near  Paris,  there  is  a  society  of 
archers,  with  an  annual  competition  for  the 
original  trophy  given  at  the  first  meet  of  the 
society  mpr?  than  a  thousand  years  ago. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epieramroatic  and  Otherwise. 


There  have  been  times  when  Western  chiv- 
alo'  has  cracked.  A  Modoc  County  editor 
received  from  a  woman  contributor  a  tight 
roll  of  poetrj-  entitled  "I  Wonder  If  He'll 
Miss  Me?"  He  replied:  "Dear  Madame:  If 
he  does  he  should  never  be  trusted  with  "a 
gun  again." 


"Well,  now  that  is  not  my  idea  of  an 
owl,"  said  a  casual  visitor  in  a  bird-stufFer's 
shop,  looking  at  one  sitting  on  a  perch  in  a 
rather  dark  corner.  "Isn't  it?"  replied  the 
bird-stuffer,  dryly,  peering  up  over  his  spec- 
tacles. "\\'ell,  it's  God's  anyhow."  The  owl 
was  a  live  one. 


Charged  with  stealing  a  shoat  a  young 
culprit  faced  a  Tennessee  judge.  "If  you 
would  train  him  properly,"  said  the  judge  to 
the  boy's  father,  "he  wouldn't  be  here." 
"Jedge,"  said  the  father  sadly,  "I  hev  done 
trained  that  boy  es  proper  es  I  kin,  an  I  hev 
whaled  him  a  dozen  times,  but  he  don't  take 
trainin'  good.     He's  alius  a  gittin'  caught." 


A  young  man  and  maiden  were  playing 
golf — the  lady  quite  a  novice — and  had 
reached  a  hole  which  was  on  the  top  of  a 
little  hill.  The  youth  ran  up  first  to  see  the 
lie  of  the  balls.  "A  stymie !"  he  shouted, 
"a  dead  stymie!"  The  young  lady  came  up 
with  a  sniff.  "Well,  do  you  know,"  she  said, 
"I  thought  I  smelled  something  as  I  was 
walking  up  the  hill !" 


A  Chicago  efficiency  maniac  posted  a  notice 
in  his  works  reading  "Do  It  Now."  Within 
twenty-tour  hours  the  cashier  bolted  with  the 
contents  of  the  office  safe,  his  favorite  stenog- 
rapher ran  off  with  his  oldest  son,  the  office 
boy  threw  the  ink  bottle  into  the  electric  fan, 
and  the  whole  mechanical  crew  went  on 
strike  for  more  wages  and  a  six-hour  day. 
He  is  thinking  of  getting  a  new  office  motto 
but  he  can't  find  a  comfortable  one. 


Grandfather  Hotchkiss  lent  his  grandson 
the  money  to  buy  a  pony,  on  condition  that 
the  pony  should  be  his  until  the  debt  was 
repaid.  Long  before  that  happy  event,  he 
met  the  young  hopeful  afoot  one  day,  and 
the  boy  asked :  "Grandpap,  who  does  that 
pony  I  ride  belong  to  ?"  "Why,"  said  the 
old  man,  "it  belongs  to  me  until  you  pay  for 
it.  Don't  forget  that."  The  boy  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief.  "I  just  thought  I'd  tell 
you,"  he  said,  "that  your  pony  fell  into  the 
quarry  and  broke  his  neck." 


Two  old  settlers  sat  smoking  in  a  cabin  far 
away  in  the  backwoods.  No  feminine  pres- 
ence ever  graced  that  settlement,  and  do- 
mestic arrangements  were  primitive  and  rude. 
The  conversation  drifted  from  politics  to 
cooking,  and  one  of  the  confirmed  bachelors 
said  :  "I  got  one  o'  them  there  cooker>-  books 
once,  but  I  never  could  do  nothin'  with  it." 
"Too  much  fancy  work  about  it?"  asked  the 
other.  "You've  hit  it.  Every  one  o'  them 
recipes  begun  in  the  same  way.  'Take  a  clean 
dish ,'  and  that  settled  me." 


Lady  Sitwell,  mother  of  the  present  Sir 
George,  tells  this  storj- :  "When  my  husband 
and  I  were  staying  at  a  little  Swiss  hotel, 
there  was  an  old  spinster  lady  who  rather 
bothered  us  by  persisting  in  talking  across 
the  table.  It  was  in  the  days  of  a  long 
table  d'hote.  Wishing  to  ingratiate  herself, 
she  leant  across  the  table  and  said  :  'I  under- 
stand. Sir  George,  that  you  are  of  royal 
descent.  From  which  of  the  sovereigns  are 
you  descended?'  Sir  George,  wishing  to  shut 
her  up,  curtly  responded :  "From  Queen  Eliza- 
beth,   mum !'  " 

At  one  of  the  New  England  golf  clubs  a 
young  lady  who  is  very  popular  with  her  cad- 
dies arranged  a  match  with  an  old  woman 
who  is  proud  of  a  mediocre  ability.  The 
young  lady,  a  good  player,  wished  to  lose  the 
game  out  of  courtesy  and  for  social  reasons. 
Her  opponent  was  in  even  worse  form  than 
usual  and  the  girl  grew  desperate.  She 
seemed  unable  to  prevent  her  opponent  from 
losing.  Finally  she  told  her  caddy  that  she 
would  like  to  lose  the  match.  "Ah,  miss,"  he 
muttered,  "I  didn't  know  that.  Here  I've  been 
stamping  on  her  ball  every  time  it  gets  in  the 
long  grass." 

Little  Dorothy,  with  her  mother,  was  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  Uncle  Silas.  Now,  Uncle  Silas 
was  wealthy — very  wealthy — and  little  Dor- 
othy was  vastly  interested  in  the  heathen.  So 
one  morning  she  appeared  in  front  of  uncle, 
and  asked:  "Uncle,  dear,  will  you  please  give 
me  something  for  my  missionary  box?"  The 
incident  took  place  immediately  following  a 
particularly  satisfying  lunch,  and  Uncle  SHas 
playfully  threw  on  the  dining-room  table  a 
threepenny-bit,  a  two-shilUng-piece,  and  a 
five-pound  note,  remarking:  "There,  dear, 
you  can  have  which  you  like  of  the  three." 
Then  he  watched  to  see  what  little  Dorothy 


would  do.  That  young  person  approached  the 
table  and  studied  the  situation  for  fully  three 
seconds.  Then  she  suddenly  burst  out : 
'"Mummy's  always  told  me  not  to  be  greed/, 
so  I  '11  take  the  littlest  one.  But  will  you 
please  wrap  it  up  in  that  crinkly  bit  of  paper, 
uncle,  so  as  I  shan't  lose  it?"     And  uncle  did. 


Mr.  G.  B.  Burgin,  in  his  recently  published 
"Memoirs,"  relates  the  following  anecdote : 
A  short  time  ago  Stephen  Leacock  was  the 
guest  of  a  literar>-  club  to  which  I  belong, 
and  when  I  was  called  on  to  speak  I  explained 
how  that  morning  I  had  been  walking  in 
Highgate  Cemetery  and  paused  by  the  tomb 
of  Lord  Strathcona.  One  of  the  cemetery 
custodians  joined  me,  and  said,  regretfully, 
"Lord  Strathcona's  the  only  distinguished 
Canadian  we  have  here."  Then  he  brightened 
up  a  little.  "But  there's  a  vacant  lot  beside 
his  lordship."  Whereupon  I  explained  to  hira 
curiously  enough  that  I  was  going  to  meel 
another  distinguished  Canadian  that  evening, 
and  would  trj-  to  induce  him  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  occupying  the  va- 
cant space  by  Lord  Strathcona.  Leacock 
listened  to  this  with  strained  attention.  On 
rising  to  reply,  he  disregarded  the  points 
made  by  the  other  speakers,  and  said : 
"Whilst  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Burgin 
for  his  thoughtful  arrangements  regarding 
my  obsequies,  I  regret  to  inform  him  that 
they  will  have  to  be  canceled,  as  I  have  al- 
ready decided  to  be  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey." 

««fc 

The  first  sun  dial  was  erected  in  Rome,  and 
the  day  was  first  divided  into  hours,  in  29.T 
B.   C 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Lady  from  Melos. 
"A    New    York    diagnostician    declares    that    the 
modern  flapper  is  a  healthier  and  happier  girl  than 
the  \'enus  de  Milo." — Xews  Item. 

Beautiful  Venus  de  Milo, 

Sickly  and  crippled  and  sad; 
Has  no  more  arms  than  a  silo — 

Some  think  she  never  has  had. 
She  can  not  rank  with  the  Flapper; 

Scientists  give  her   this  slap: 
For  whatever  their  charms 
Marble  marms. 
Without  arms. 

Can  not  be  expected  to  flap. 

Beautiful    Venus   de    Milo; 

Worried,  neglected,  alone; 
Known  from  Honduras  to  Hilo — 

Well  and  quite  fav'rably  known — 
She's  not  a  belle  at  the  parties, 

Petting's  not  done   in  her  set: 
For  whatever  their  charms 
Marble   marms, 
Without   arms, 

Can  not  be  expected  to  pet. 

—IV.  D.  in  Life. 


The  Lure  of  Paris. 
The  fair>'-t'ale  of  Paris  belongs  to  all  of 
us,  in  whatever  terms  it  may  be  told,  says 
Muriel  Harris  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view. For  some  it  is  Marie  Antoinette  and 
the  Petit  Trianon;  and,  curiously,  by  com- 
parison with  a  rather  worthless  queen,  the 
great  war  pales.  For  some  it  is  Napoleon  in 
his  cocked  hat  and  white  breeches,  and  his 
great  tomb,  one  of  the  fingertips  of  Paris. 
For  still  more  it  is  the  Eois  and  the  elegance 
and  luxury  and  beautiful  women  ;  and  for  the 
rest,    there    is    always    the    particular   applica- 


tion— the  house  where  Balzac  hi..  .!_-  rrint- 
ing-press,  or  perhaps  only  a  grea:  ;:one  wall, 
symbol  of  the  centuries,  over  which  a  fruit 
tree  blooms,  symbol  of  centuries  continually 
renewed.  I  can  not  think  of  any  one  for 
whom  there  is  not  in  Paris  some  answering 
chord,  some  link  with  a  great  aggregate  of 
humanity,  which  has  lived  and  wrought  and 
piled  up  history  and  romance  and  experience 
for  two  thousand  years,  all  under  the  one 
banner  of  Paris.  .  .  .  We  look  at  the  depth 
and  richness  and  inexhaustible  suggestion  of 
the  Paris  background  ;  we  are  grateful  for  its 
stimulus,  its  inspiration.  Only  now  and  again 
do  we  realize  that  Roman  and  Frank  and 
Gaul ;  Catholic  and  Huguenot ;  artist,  priest 
and  warrior ;  saint,  martjr,  philosopher,  midi- 
nette,  have  really  our  energies  in  their  grip 
and  that,  in  the  continuity  of  histor>%  such 
creation  as  we  can  accomplish  is  their  work, 
their  inspiration — all  but  that  infinitesimal 
fraction  which  is  ourselves. 


According  to  Russian  advices  to  the  Paris 
Temps,  the  acreage  under  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  Poland,  which  in  1913  amounted  to 
12,000,000  hectares  or  about  29,000,000  acres, 
had  been  reduced  in  1919  by  3.500,000  hec- 
tares, or  about  30  per  cent.  Since  1919,  how- 
ever, the  3,500,000  hectares  l>-ing  fallow  had 
been  reduced  to  1,213,000  in  the  spring  of 
1921,  and  to  600,000  in  the  present  season. 


Although  the  King  of  England  owns  only 
one  fully-licensed  inn,  the  Feathers,  at  Der- 
singham,  on  the  Sandringhara  estate,  as  Duke 
of  Lafacaster  he  is  ground  landlord  of  a  num- 
ber of  licensed  houses.  • 


How  We  Overcame 
the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
\^ith  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL'^COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOR  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO'COMPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL. 

Social  Notes. 

The  announcement  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Daisy  Canfield  Danziger,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Danziger  of  Los  Angeles,  to  Mr.  Bruce  Hay 
Chapman,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Hay  Chap- 
man, has  been  announced.  The  wedding  will  take 
place  August  iSth  in  the  south.  A  wedding  tour 
to  Honolulu  is  planned.  Miss  Danziger  is  in  San 
Francisco  for  a  few  days,  returning  from  an 
Eastern  trip,  and  Mr.  Chapman,  who  makes  his 
home  in  the  south,  is  visiting  his  parents  at  their 
Clay    Street    home. 

Miss  Laura  Sanborn,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Sanborn  of  Fruitvale,  and  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Harwood 
were  married  on  Monday,  July  3d,  at  San  Jose. 
The  marriage  was  a  surprise  to  their  friends. 
Mrs.  Harwood  is  a  sister  of  Miss  Grace  Sanborn 
and  of  Mr.  John  Sanborn  and  Mr.  Clarence  San- 
born and  the  late  William  Sanborn.  Mr.  Harwood 
is  a  lawyer  in  San  Francisco,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harwood  expect  to  make  their  home  here. 

The  open-air  theatre  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Moore  at  Santa  Cruz  will  be  the 
setting  for  the  wedding  ceremony  of  Miss  Jose- 
phine Moore  and  Mr.  Dean  Dillman  of  Sacra- 
mento. The  marriage  will  be  solemnized  during 
the  first  week  of  September.  The  wedding  pro- 
cession will  come  from  the  house  through  the 
grounds  to  an  altar  erected  in  the  theatre.  Miss 
Moore  has  chosen  for  her  attendants  Mrs.  Sydney 
Van  Wyck  Peters  as  her  matron  of  honor,  Miss 
Alice  Hanchett,  Miss  Lucy  Hanchett,  Miss  Dor- 
othy Crawford  and  Miss  Corinne  Dillman,  a  sister 
of  the  groom,  as  bridesmaids.  Mrs.  Peters,  Miss 
JMoore's  matron  of  honor,  prior  to  her  marriage  a 
year  ago  was  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow  of  San 
Francisco.  Since  her  marriage  she  has  made  her 
home  in  Portland,  and  is  coming  down  the  latter 
part  of  August  in  time  for  the  wedding. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  July  12th,  Miss  Maude 
Fay  and  Captain  Powers  Symington,  U.  S.  N., 
were  married  at  the  home  of  Archbishop  Edward 
J.  Hanna,  the  reception  following  at  the  old  Fay 
home  on  Grove  Street.  Mrs.  George  A.  Cameron 
and  Mrs.  Marshall  Dill  attended  Miss  Fay.  Mr. 
Thomas  Symington  acted  as  best  man  for  his 
brother.  The  Symington  family  arrived  from 
their  Eastern  homes  on  Sunday  to  attend  the 
wedding,  and  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Symington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Symington,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Donald  Symington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Symington  and  Miss  Patty  Symington,  a  sister  of 
Captain  Symington.  Captain  and  Mfs.  Symington 
will  make  their  home  in  the  East,  so  the  affairs 
given  in  their  honor  before  their  marriage  were 
farewells.  Last  Friday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Jack- 
ling  entertained  at  dinner  for  the  engaged  couple, 
a  dinner  party  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs,  George  A. 
Cameron  on  Monday  and  a  luncheon  party  on 
Sunday,  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  fol- 
lowed. 

The  Burlingame  Country  Club  has  been  the 
setting  for  a  large  number  of  affairs  over  the 
holidays  and  the  week-end  following.     On  July  4th 


there  was  a  large  no-host  dinner  party  with 
dancing  afterward.  Among  those  who  attended 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  A.  Newhall,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sid- 
ney Cloman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
C.  Jackling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Hays  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Came- 
ron, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Atholl  McBean,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Keeney,  Mrs.  George  Harding  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  Murphy. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Strong  Achilles  gave  a  reception 
and  tea  Thursday  for  her  two  sons,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Achilles  of  Maryland  and  Mr.  Paul  Achilles  of 
New  York,  who  are  guests  at  her  home  near 
Morgan  Hill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  and  their  son,  Mr. 
Leon  Brooks  Walker,  entertained  a  number  of 
house  guests  over  the  holiday  at  their  Pebble 
Beach  home.  Miss  Mary  Martin,  Miss  Lawton 
Filer,  Miss  Edith  Grant  and  Miss  Edna  Taylor, 
Mr.  William  Magee,  jr.,  Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr. 
Paul  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Stanley  Armour  of  Chi- 
cago were  among  the  guests. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Jackling  are  at  their 
cottage  on  the  Lawson  estate  at  Woodside  for  the 
summer.  Over  the  week-end  and  the  Fourth  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jackling  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Rutherford,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen. 
Miss  Ruth  Hobart  and  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn  mo- 
tored down  in  time  for  a  picnic  luncheon  . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  MuUins  entertained  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Montecito  Golf  and  Country  Club 
Tuesday  evening  for  their  daughter,  Mrs.  John 
Rodgers  Clark,  and  their  granddaughter,  Miss  Dor- 
othy Clark,  who  are  visiting  them  at  "La  Vista"  in 
Santa  Barbara.  Mr.  Donald  Strandberg,  who  ac- 
companied the  Clarks  on  their  trip  south,  was 
also  a  guest. 


By  holding  the  enemy  property  which  still 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  alien  property 
custodian  as  collateral  security,  or  a  pledge, 
to  secure  the  payment  by  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria and  their  nationals  of  the  numerous 
claims  in  the  hands  of  American  citizens,  says 
Joseph  Conrad  Fehr  in  the  North  American 
RevieWj  the  United  States  would  not  only 
safeguard  the  interests  of  its  own  nationals, 
but  would  also  thereby  insure  to  these  former 
enemies  the  ultimate  return  of  their  property 
retained  in  America.  This  method  would  en- 
able America  to  solve  this  problem  upon  prin. 
ciples  that  are  at  once  just  to  all  concerned 
and  at  the  same  time  will  result  in  th  e 
gradual  disposition  of  enemy  property  back  to 
former  enemy  owners  who  are  now  permitted 
by  Section  9  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act  to  present  their  claims  before  the  proper 
authorities  for  allowance. 


The  Wayfarer 

America's 
Passion  Pageant- 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 

July  24  to  29 


$50 


.35 


Round 
Trip 


Tickets  on  sale:  July  20-21-22. 
Return  Limit:  Aug.  31,  1922. 

StopoTers  AUoned  at  All  Points 

Trains  leave  via 

SHASTA  ROUTE 

From  San  Francisco  (Ferry) 

Portland  Express  9 :20  A.  M. 

The  Shasta  4:00  P.M. 

Through   sleeper   to   Seattle. 

Oregon  Express  8 :20  P.  M. 

Daylight  ride  Portland  to  Seattle. 

Oregonian  10 :20  P.  M. 

Through   sleeper   to   Seattle. 


Onr  agents  will  gladly  fni'nisli  yon  fnrOier  information 

Southern  Pacific  Lines 


50  Post  St 


Ferry    Station 
Sutter  4000 


Third  St.  Station 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Marsh  Pools. 
And  now  I    know 
Where   are   those   stars 
That   slip  like  jewels 
Between  the  night's 
Most  jealous  fingers. 
At  dusk   I    found   them. 
Where  the  marsh  had  hidden   them — 
In  3  silver  pocket 
Of  her  gray-green  gown! 
—Frances   Dickenson   Finder  in   Poetry. 


In  a  Charleston  Garden. 
I  love  old  gardens  best — 
tired  old   gardens 
that   rest  in  ttie  sun. 

There  the  rusty  tamarisk 

and  knotted  fig  trees 

lean  on  the  wall, 

and  paper-whites  break  rank 

to  wander  carelessly 

among  tall  grasses. 

The  yellow   roses 

climb  down    from  the  trellises, 

and    the    wistaria    goes   adventuring 

to  the  neighboring  trees. 

The    forgotten    comfort 

of    the    wilderness   comes   again. 

The  legend  of  the  twisted  walks 

is  broken, 

and    the   marble    seats    are   green 

like    woodland    banks. 

— Henry  Bcllainann   in   the  Reviewer. 


The  Grandfather. 
There's  a   kind    of   morning  prayer 

In  the  air 
That  recalls  the  song  and  praise 

Of  other  days, 
And   the  lilacs  all   in   bloom, 
And    the    sunny    breakfast-room — 
Open    windows   to   the    ground 

All    around; 
Lawns   a-glitter  with  the   dew, 
Scents  from  many  a  field   and  flower 
In    that    early,    quiet    hour 

Greeted    you. 
For,    in    coming    down    the    stairs 
You   could    smell   delicious    airs, — 
The  whole  country-place  seemed  theirs; 
Were   they  creeping  in  to  prayers, 

Or    passing   through, 
Or  visiting  the  vases    freshly  set 
On    the    mantel,   in   the  corner  cabinet? 
Was  it  lilies,  was  it  pinks  or  mignonette? 
What  they  were   I'll  hardly  say — 

Roses,    roses   anyway  I 

I   smell  them  yet. 
Just  a  morn  like  this,  and  then 
Came  the  maids    (there  were  no  men) 

One  or  two 
Decent  maids;  then  jolly  children  not  a  few, 
.•\nd    with    shuffling   of   the  chairs 
They  prepared  the  place  for  prayers, 

Romping  through; 
And  scarcely  grew  more  tame 
When  the  silent  moment  came. 

For  they  knew 
When    Grandpapa   appeared 
He  was  little  to  be  feared 

By    the  crew. 
And  their  mothers  were  in  bed. 
(For  surely   for  such  notions 
As  family  devotions 

There's  little  to   be    said.) 

So  the  ancient  prayers  were  read 
By    that    brilliant-eyed    old    man, 
Full  of  reverence,  full  of  grace, 

To  the  children  of  his  clan 
In  the  quaint  old  counto'-place 
That  had  nursed  the  elder  race 

With   its   bloom. 
And  he  kneeled  where  they  had  kneeled. 
And  the  odors  of  the  field 
Filled  the  room. 
—John  Jay   Chapman  in  Scribner's  Magazine. 


Song  of  Praise  for  Not  Being  a  Poet. 
I   have   heard  fountains  singing  in  the  grass; 
I    have  seen   rainbows  thrilling  to  the  sun; 
I  have  felt  south  winds  dancing  as  they  pass — 
All  joy    is   one! 

I   have  touched   heaven's  radiance  with  a  star; 

I  have  drunk  earth's  brown  vintage  with  a  tree; 
I     have    plucked     splendors    where    the    lightnings 
are — 

Beauty  is  free! 

I  have  chased  angels  on  a  sea  gull's  wing; 

I     have     learned     laughter     from     the     spinning 
spheres; 
Yet    I,    who    am    no   poet,    need  not   sing 
Or  care  who  hears! 

Ah,  happy  is  the  owner  of  the  sky 

Who  is  not  exiled  by  the  flaming  sword 
To    seek   the  phrase  that    paints   it  till    he  die, 

Slave  of  the  Word! 
— Anne  O'Hare  McCormick  in  the  New  Republic. 


Trade  with  Canada. 
In  coming  to  closer  grips  with  the  question 
of  possible  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  says  Sir  George  E.  Foster 
in  the  North  American  Review,  we  must  ac- 
cept as  a  basis  the  facts  above  mentioned. 
These  summarized  are  that,  geographically 
and  climatically,  both  countries  along  a  wide 
range  of  contiguous  territory  produce  similar 
commodities  and  generally  in  surplus  quanti- 
ties; that  each  country  has  the  easiest  and 
quickest  recourse  to  very  important  sources 
of  supply  in  the  other;  that  both  countries 
base  their  tariffs  on  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion and  the  practice  of  preferential  treat- 
ment within  the  family;  that  both  have  strong 
aspirations  towards  national  growth  and  de- 
velopment and  thus  combine  national  and  eco- 
nomic considerations  in  the  determination  of 


their  fiscal  policy,  and  that,  while  freely  ac- 
knowledging these  fundamentals  and  being 
guided  thereby, -both  peoples  have  the  most 
cordial  friendship  towards  each  other  and  a 
desire  to  do  the  largest  amount  of  trade  with 
each  other  possible  under  conditions  as  de- 
tailed above. 


^  El  Encanto  Hotel  ^ 

and  Bungalows 

The  most  beautifully  situated  hotel 
in  California.  Located  on  Mission 
Ridge,  500  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  best  summer  climate  in  the 
world. 

GOLFING 
HORSE-BACK  RIDING 

FISHING 

TENNIS 

MOUNTAIN  TRAILS 

SWIMMING 

Guests  have  privileges  of  La  Cumbre 
Golf  Club.  Guaranteed  Milk  and 
Cream  from  our  own  Dairy  and 
Fresh  Vegetables  from  our  own 
Gardens.  Spacious  Lawns  and  Acres 
of  Flowers  Surround  Main  Building 
and  Bungalows.  Highest  Standard 
Cuisine.  Rates  Moderate.  Liberal 
Discount  for  Long  Stay. 

^  SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA  J 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life,     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen    recreation." 
TWO     CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S,   STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  CALIFORNIA 


Seui  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes ; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.      Address    MANAGER 

San  Yaidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


THE  HILLCREST 

American  and  Enropean  Plan 

CALIFORNIA  AND  JONES  STS. 

Phone  Franklin  3240 


OOne  of  tie  vDrUi  &eat  Kotet 
5AN  PEAKCISCO      CALffORiOA 


WHERE  SERVICE  AUD 
COMPORTS  ARE 
PLAUNEDFORQUESTg 
WHO  APPRECIATE 
THE  BEST 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 
Business  Founded 


in 


1880 
Storage— Shipping 

Escpert  Packing,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


A  fully  informed  representative,  anx- 
ious to  give  you  any  desired  informa- 
tion,  will  respond   to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss  Lawton  Filer,  Miss 
Edith  Grant,  Mr.  William  Magee,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  J. 
Stanley  Armour  of  Pasadena  spent  the  holidays 
at  Pebble  Beach  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willis  Walker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph  Whiting  have  been  on 
a  trip  of  several  weeks  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  They  returned  to  their  Hyde  Street  home 
the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

Miss  Frances  JollitTe  is  spending  the  summer 
in  London,  where  she  has  the  apartment  of  Mrs. 
Reginald    Brooke   in  Eaton   Square. 

Miss  Maude  Fay  has  returned  to  San  Francisco, 
after  a  short  stay  at  the  Fay  home  in  San  An- 
selmo. 

Mrs.  Oge  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Alice  Oge, 
arrived  in  San  Rafael  the  latter  part  of  the  week, 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  summer  with  Mrs. 
Truxtun  Beale. 

A  large  number  of  San  Franciscans  spent  the 
holiday  at  Del  Monte,  going  down  for  the  golf 
tournament  and  remaining  over.  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Eaves,  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Miss 
Florence  Plellman,  Mr.  Knox  Maddox  and  Mr. 
John  Parrott  were  among  those  whom  the  tour- 
nament   attracted. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum  left  last  Sunday 
for  Lake  Tahoe,  where  they  are  the  guests  of 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   George  A.   Newhall. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Alice  Moffitt,  Miss  Katherine  Chase,  and 
Mr.  James  Moffitt,  left  the  end  of  the  week  to 
open   the   Moffitt   country   house   for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Schmieden  have 
opened  their  country  place  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Baker  Spalding  and  their 
children  are  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Charles  B.  Alexander  of  New 
York  arrived  in  California  the  middle  of  the 
week,  and  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.    Crocker   at   their   Burlingame   home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Francis  Langton  have  taken  a 
cottage  on  the  grounds  of  the  Arlington  Hotel  at 
Santa  Barbara  for  the   remainder  of  the   summer. 

Mrs.  Peter  Fletcher  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Kittie  Fletcher,  arrived  in  California  the  end  of 
the  week  and  are  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Sprague 
Magruder  at  her  Webster  Street  home- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  East  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Stringham,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Phelps 
spent  the  holiday  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Starr 
at  their  home  on  Mission  Ridge. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  are  in 
California.  Mrs.  Butler  and  Miss  Sara  Schuyler 
Butler  will  visit  with  Mrs.  William  Crocker  at  her 


Burlingame    home,    while    Dr.    Butler    will    be    the 
guest  of  Mr.  Crocker  at  the  Bohemian  Grove. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  and  Mr.  Leon 
Brooks  Walker  spent  the  holiday  at  their  Pebble 
Beach  house,  returning  to  San  Francisco  on  Fri- 
day. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eberle  are  now  in 
Washington,  D,  C,  and  have  taken  an  apartment 
at   the  Altaraont. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Dreschfield  of  London,  a  member 
of  the  British  Council  of  Women,  is  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  a  few  days  en  route  to  Canada. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Wallis  have  taken  a 
bungalow  at  Inverness  for  the  remainder  of  the 
summer. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Shaw  left  for  their 
new  station  at  Douglas,  Arizona,  on  Monday. 

Miss  Jennie  Fischer  and  Dr.  Frank  Fischer  are 
visiting  relatives  in  the  East,  and  are  in  New 
York  for  the  month  of  July. 

Miss  Constance  Luft  of  New  York  is  at  Shasta 
Springs  for  some  weeks  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Pren- 
tis    Cobb    Hale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shafter  Howard  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  taken  a  cottage  at  Newport  for  the 
summer. 

Miss  Marjorie  Gay  has  announced  her  intention 
to  leave  soon  for  Europe  for  a  stay  of  several 
months. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  diaries  Edward  French  have 
leased  tneJr  home  on  Edgewood  Avenue,  and  left 
for  a   six  months'   tour  of   Europe. 

Mr.  Arthur  Rose  Vincent  is  spending  a  week  or 
so  at  Paso  Robles.  Mrs.  Vincent  left  a  fortnight 
ago  to  visit  her  home,  Muckross  Abbey,  in  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gwynn,  Miss  Cornelia 
Gwynn,  and  Mr.  Charles  Gwynn,  Jr.,  returned  the 
beginning  of  the  week  from  a  trip  to  the  Russien 
River,  where  the  rehearsals  for  the  Bohemian 
Grove  play,  in  which  Mr.  Gwynn  is  taking  part, 
were  held. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Schlessinger  have  returned 
from  Lake  lahoe.  Mrs.  Schlessinger  left  the  end 
of  the  week  for  Santa  Barbara,  where  she  will 
occupy  the  home  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Clark  Thomp- 
son. 

Mrs.  Clark  Thompson  is  spending  the  summer 
aoroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  \/infield  Scott  Davis  and  their 
son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
MacDonald,  are  in  their  Ross  Valley  home  for  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Sue  Merriman  spent  several  days  last  week 
at  Monterey,  returning  the  first  of  the  week  to 
her  home  in  the  Presidio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fin  Lund  left  the  early  part  of 
the  week  for  Palo  Alto,  where  they  have  taken  a 
house  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Miller  Graham  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Geraldine  Graham,  left  the  end  of  the  week  for 
Hollywood  to  visit  for  several  days  before  opening 
their   Santa   Barbara   home,    "Bellosguardo." 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Henshaw  motored  re- 
cently to  Santa  Barbara  to  spend  the  month  of 
July  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark 
Keeney,  who  are  occupying  the  home  of  the  Wil- 
liam G.  Henshaws  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering  have  returned 
to  California,  after  spending  the  last  six  weeks  in 
New  York.  They  went  directly  to  their  Bur- 
lingame home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  are  estab- 
lished at  their  summer  home  in  Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gwin  and  their  sons,  Mr. 
William  Gwin,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Stanford  Gwin,  have 
closed  their  Pacific  Avenue  home  and  are  spend- 
ing the    summer   at  the  Hotel    Rafael. 

Miss  Vere  de  Vere  Adams,  Miss  Schatze  Adams, 
and  Miss  Ernestine  Adams  are  in  Berlin  at  this 
time,  going  from  there  to  Munich  and  later  to 
Paris,  where  they  will  meet  their  cousins.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  and  Miss 
Julia  Adams,  who  are  there  with  their  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson  F.  Adams. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Burton  Talbot  are  in 
Switzerland,  and  plan  to  remain  in  Europe  in- 
definitely. 

Mrs.  Reginald  Kn.ght  Smith,  Miss  Betty  Knight 
Smith,  and  Master  Scott  Smith  motored  to  Los 
Altos  to  be  away  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  left  last  week  for 
Coronado  to  visit  her  mother,  Mrs.  John  D. 
Spreckels. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Brooks  spent  the  week- 
end at  Tahoe  as  the  guests  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert 
Law. 

Miss  Rallie  Maynard  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  several  weeks  spent  at  Santa  Barbara 
as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Webb  at  their 
Montecito  home. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Jr.,  spent  the  week-end 
with  Mrs.  E.  Clinton  La  Montaigne  in  Menlo. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Jr.,  and 
their  three  children  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's   parents  at  their   Burlingame  home. 

Judge  Edward  A.  Belcher  returned  last  week 
from  a  visit  to  his  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brousse 
Brizard,  at  Hawkins  Bar  in  western  Trinity 
County,  and  will  spend  the  remainder  of  the  sum- 
mer at  Pine   Mound  near  Dutch  Flat. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Staats  Moore  have  moved  to 
a  house  on  the  campus  at  Stanford  for  three 
months,  after  which  they  will  live  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  until  their  apartment  in  the  Capo  Di  Monte 
is  completed  in  January. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  Brown  left 
Sunday  for  an  extended  stay  in  the  East.  Their 
son,  Mr.  Albert  Lincoln  Brown,  who  has  been 
visiting  them  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  has  returned 
to  his  studies  at  Harvard. 

Miss  Margaret  Buckbee  and  her  fiance,  Mr.  John 
Boyden,  were  week-end  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  F.  Brooke  and  Miss  Cecile  Brooke  at  their 
Menlo    Park   home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Politzer,  who  have  re- 
turned recently  to  San  Francisco,  have  taken  an 
attractive  apartment  on  the  corner  of  Scott  and 
Vallejo    Streets. 

Mrs.  Mark  Lawrence  Requa  has  gone  south  to 
visit  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
John  Plenry  Russell  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kent  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Adeline  Kent.  Miss  Florence  Martin  and 
Miss  Patience  Winchester  motored  to  Tahoe  the 
middle    of    the    week.      Mr.    and    Mrs.    Kent    are 


opening  their  summer  home  at  the  lake  for  the 
season. 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Bull  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Newell  Bull,  and  her  niece,  Miss  Katherine  Robin- 
son, have  taken  a  cottage  in  Carmel  for  two 
months. 

Miss  Jane  Carrigan,  who  has  been  in  Europe 
for  the  past  six  months,  is  expected  home  next 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bowles  are  expected  home 
from  New  York  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  Whitcomb  include  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  I.  A.  Burns,  Honolulu;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  G.  Alters,  Mr.  William  Mclntyre  and  family, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  H.  L,  Rohlfs,  Miss  V.  Rayson, 
New  Zealand;  Mr.  G.  F,  Bayes,  New  York;  Mr. 
R.  M.  Seay,  Long  Beach;  Mr.  H.  M.  Grosskutt, 
Moss  Beach;  Mr.  E.  H.  Barney,  Jr.,  Gonzales; 
Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Sacramento;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
F.  Scott,  Mr.  J.  W.  Dunne,  Miss  Dorothy  Dunne, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  I.  B.  Sen,  Calcutta;  Mr.  E.  ftL 
Moore  and  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Smith 
and  family,  Seattle;  Mrs.  Catherine  Collins,  Chi- 
cago;  Mr.  T.  R.  Tibbetts,  Minneapolis. 

Hotel  St.  Francis  recent  arrivals  include  Mrs. 
Charles  Nagel,  Miss  A.  B.  Nagel,  St.  Louis;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moses  Ferrell,  Marion,  Illinois;  Miss 
Clara  Leon,  Berkeley ;  Mr,  Henry  J.  Lewis,  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Nurenburg,  Mr.  H.  W.  Sayer,  New 
York;  Mr.  George  M.  North,  Cleveland;  Mr. 
Charleton  D.  Cooksey,  New  Haven,  Connecticut; 
Mr.  Halsey  Elwell,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Arthur  P. 
Jackson,  Denver;  Mr.  E.  C.  Alyea,  Chicago;  Mr. 
W.  L.  Mann,  El  Paso;  Mr.  Rex  E.  Eord,  Klamath 
Falls ;  Mr.  Nathan  Steiner,  St.  I.ouis ;  Mr.  S.  J. 
Canlson,  Tyler,  Texas;  Mr.  C.  J.  Stevenson,  New 
York;  Mr.  Max  Zimmerman,  New  Orleans;  Mr. 
Earl  Thornton,   Chicago. 


THE  GLOOMY  DEAN. 

The  courage  of  the  Dean  [William  Ralph 
Inge]  is  not  a  mixture  of  soft-hearted  and 
soft-headed  eccentricity,  says  John  Bailey  in 
the  London  Times.  It  is  not  enough  for 
him  that  his  courage  should  be  the  courage 
of  his  convictions :  it  must  also  be  the  cour- 
age of  his  brains,  his  common  sense,  his  seri- 
ous thought  and  knowledge.  Those  things  do 
not  make  a  man  infallible ;  but  they  do  make  I 
what  he  says  worth  listening  to.  It  is  only  , 
when  he  goes  outside  them,  or  when  he  at- 
tacks the  Labor  Party,  of  which  in  all  proba- 
bility he  knows  very  little,  that  his  words, 
though  all  the  more  quoted,  are  the  less 
worth  quoting. 

But  within  these  limitations,  and  with  the 
necessary  exceptions,  he  is  at  once  one  of  the 
bravest  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  think- 
ers of  the  day.  He  holds  one  of  the  most 
dignified  positions  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  is  probably  the  most  interesting  man, 
except  one,  who  has  held  it  since  the  Refor- 
mation. 

Now,  in  this  Rede  Lecture,  he  exhibits  what 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  more  difficult  courage  still 
— that  of  his  elderliness.  He  is  over  sixty, 
and  was  over  forty  when  Queen  Victoria 
died — that  is,  he  is  a  Victorian ;  and  he  is 
not  in  the  least  anxious  to  conceal  it.  On 
the  contrary,  he  rejoices  in  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  him  by  this  lecture  of  giving  a 
very  vigorous  defense  of  the  faith  that  is 
in  him,  and  incidentally  showing,  as  he  has 
often  shown  before,  his  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  military  doctrine  that  the  best 
defense  is  lively  offensive. 

Like  every  other  age,  the  Victorian  left  un- 
solved problems,  which  it  never  saw  to  be 
problems,  to  its  successor.  The  worst  of 
them  is  not  the  low  wages,  or  even  the  long 
hours,  which  make  so  much  talk,  but  the  one 
on  which  the  Dean  rightly  lays  all  his  stress 
— the  monotony  of  life  under  the  industrial 
system,  which  has  evolved  a  kind  of  workman 
who  has  nothing  to  do  which  he  can  take 
pride  or  pleasure  in  doing.  To  that  the 
Victorian  Age  was  almost  wholly  blind,  in 
spite  of  Ruskin, 

Does  anybody  today  really  doubt  that  the 
Victorian  Age,  as  a  whole,  ranks,  as  Dean 
Inge  says,  with  the  Elizabethan  as  the 
greatest  this  country  has  known? 

In  particular,  who  doubts  the  greatness  of 
its  literature?  The  notion  that  all  or  most 
of  the  young  doubt  it,  is,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  a  complete  delusion ;  in  fact. 
I  fancy  nobody  does,  except  those  who,  know- 
ing none  but  contemporary  literature,  are  no 
judges  of  that,  and  still  less  of  any  other. 
The  last  of  all  to  doubt  it  are,  I  suspect, 
those  who  are  most  for  what  is  finest  in  the 
literature  of  today.  Go,  for  instance,  to  the 
people  who  know  that  few  poets  have  given 
us  a  more  sensitive  and  delicate  interpreta- 
tion, whether  of  nature  or  of  spirit,  than 
Mr.  de  la  Mare,  and  that  there  are  few 
novels  in  which  the  powers  of  imagination 
and  style  are  exhibited  as  they  are  in  those 
of  Mr.  Conrad.  Will  you  find  them  either 
scorning  or  ignoring  the  great   Victorians? 


MOTORS  AND  RAILROADS. 

The  Connecticut  highway  authorities  have 
begun  surveys  for  a  highway  from  Bridgeport 
to  the  New  York  State  line,  which,  if  it  is 
constructed,  will  be  restricted  to  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  motor  trucks,  says  the  New 
York  Herald.  The  route  will  practically 
parallel  the  Boston  Post  road,  and  it  is  confi- 
dently believed  by  the  officials  of  Connecticut 
that  if  the  construction  of  the  road  is  author- 
ized New  York  State  will  build  a  continua- 
tion of  it  to  New  York  city.  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  said  to  be 
in    favor    of   the   enterprise. 

Freight  transportation  by  truck  has  reached 
such  volume  that  for  several  years  there  has 
been  serious  congestion  on  the  Boston  Post 
road.  It  is  declared  by  Motor  Travel  that 
10,000  vehicles  make  use  of  this  highway 
every  day.  Of  these  2000  are  commercial 
motor  trucks.  There  is  no  indication  that 
the  number  of  vehicles  will  be  reduced;  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect it  will  be  increased.  When  good  times 
come  and  the  industrial  plants  in  the  country 
tributary  to  the  Boston  Post  road  are  running 
at  top  speed  the  transportation  problem  will 
be  more  difficult  than  it  has  been  in  the 
slack  times  through  which  the  country  has 
been  passing. 

The  use  of  motor  trucks  in  the  Connecticut 
factory  district  has  cost  the  railroads  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tons  of  freight.  The 
proposal  to  build  a  highway  especially  for  the 
trucks  will  bring  up  in  concrete  form  ques- 
tions of  taxation  and  franchise  rights  that 
have  already  been  raised  but  have  jrenerally 
been  ignored.  The  railroads  pay  great  sums 
in  taxes  for  the  right  to  the  transportation 
business  of  the  country.  Heretofore  the  com- 
petitive truck  companies  have  generally 
escaped  this  burden.  If  a  highway  for  the 
trucks  is  built  out  of  the  public  treasuries 
the  railroads  will  of  course  help  to  pay  for 
its  construction  and  maintenance,  unless 
some  way  is  found  to  put  its  cost  on  its 
users. 

Toll  roads  have  fallen  into  unpopularity 
in  the  United  States,  yet  the  virtue  embodied 
in  the  principle  on  which  they  were  con- 
structed is  recognized  in  such  imposts  as  the 
car  fee  paid  by  trolley  corporations  for  the 
use  of  public  bridges  and  in  the  tolls  to  be 
charged  for  use  of  the  tunnels  from  New 
York  City  to  Jersey  City.  Perhaps  in  some 
adaptation  of  the  toll  system  will  be  found 
a  means  to  distribute  fairly  the  cost  of 
highways  for  freight.  This  would  meet  the 
objection  often  raised  to  use  of  highways  in 
one  state  by  gainfully  employed  vehicles 
owned  by  residents  of  another  state. 


Dormitory  for  the  women  students  of  the 
University  of  California,  built  by  Mrs.  Susan 
Stone  Davis  in  1909  with  the  approval  of 
President  Wheeler. 

Opposite  Founders  Rock,  2627  Hearst  Ave- 
nue,  Berkeley, 


For  Poets  and  Poetry  Lovers 

GENEVIEVE    TAGGARD 

offers  two  courses,  beginning  August  10  and  14 
Contemporary  Poets  Verse  Writing 

Limited  to  15  Limited  to  10 

To  apply  for  membership,  write  before  Aug.  5 

1020    Broadway 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking, 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  548,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


The  Katharine  Branson  School,  Inc. 

ROSS.  MARIN  COUNTY.  CALIFORNIA 
A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRli 

DAY  AND  RESIDENT  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

Heads  :     Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr 
Laura  Elizabeth  Branson,  A.  E.,   Bryn  Mawr 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Sign  on  small  repair  shop — Leve  Cars  Here 
To  be  Fixxed  &  Impaired. — NashvUle  Tennes- 
sean. 

"Might  I  ask  you  for  this  dance?"  "Please 
do,  I've  been  dj'ing  to  refuse  you  all  evening." 
— Flamingo. 

Jack — I've  a  little  secret  for  you,  dear. 
Jean — ^Just  a  second,  and  I'll  get  a  couple  of 
glasses. — Brown  Jug. 

Doyle  has  liquor  in  his  spirit  world.  At 
last  the  table-rapping  mystery  is  explained. — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

Blythe — In  reconstructing  matters  what  shall 
we  do  with  the  weaker  sex  ?  Gaye — Which  is 
it? — London   Answers. 

This  indeed  is  the  tennis  season.  Even  in 
Dublin  there  is  lively  volleying  at  the  Four 
Courts. — New  York  Herald. 

"Jenks  tells  me  he  goes  in  strongly  for 
uplift."  "Uh-huh.  His  favorite  expression 
is,  'I  raise  you  one.'  " — Life. 

"That  is  Venus,  Molly;  it  was  named  after 
a  very  beautiful  woman."  "Was  that  the  star 
the   Wise   Men   followed  ?" — Life. 

"Why  is  the  judge  wearing  a  black  eye?" 
"Because  he  tried  to  instruct  the  lady  jurors 
that  they  were  not  to  talk." — Judge. 

He — I'm  half  inclined  to  kiss  you.  She — 
How  stupid  of  me !  I  thought  you  were  only 
round-shouldered. — Minnesota  Ski-u-mah. 

Baker — When  you  were  in  Rome  did  you 
do  as  the  Romans  do  ?  Barker — Yes,  I 
avoided  every  Roman  point  of  interest. — 
Judge. 

"Did  you  see  that  they're  trying  to  assail 
the  eight-hour  law  ?"  "What  do  I  care  ?  I 
never  worked  that  long  in  my  life." — Paris 
Le  Rire. 

"How   is  your   wife?"      "To   tell   the   truth, 
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''Financial  District  Radio  Shop" 
CORMACK  &  BENSBERG 

COUN  B.  KENNEDY 

RADIO  SETS 
Parts  and  Appliances 

Demonstrations  Continuously 
403  PINE  STREET 

(Off  Montgomery  St.) 
Sutter  5119  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


I  don't  see  much  of  her.  She  belongs  to  so 
many  committees  and  societies  that  I  only  see 
her  for  about  an  hour  every  day."  "Poor 
fellow!"  "Oh,  that's  all  right.  An  hour  soon 
passes." — Christiania  Karikaturen. 

Mr.  Willis — Jack  Boorish  is  running  around 
with  a  dining-room  girl.  Mrs.  Gillis — Fine  ! 
Maybe  she  can  teach  him  some  table  man- 
ners.— Judge. 

"Our  hostess  is  rather  put  out — there  will 
be  thirteen  at  table."  "Is  she  superstitious?" 
"Xo — but  she  has  only  twelve  of  everything." 
— Paris  Le  Rire. 

"What's  the  matter?"  ''She's  rejected  me 
again,  and  she  says  this  is  final."  "Did  she 
say  how  final?"  queried  his  married  friend. — 
Mass.  Tech.  Voo  Doo. 

"Look  in  the  Congressional  Record  if  you 
want  to  see  what  Representative  Twobble  is 
doing."  "That  only  tells  what  he's  saying." — 
Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

fje — Refuse  me  and  I  shall  never  love  an- 
other. She — I'm  more  interested  in  wonder- 
ing whether  you'll  ever  love  another  if  I 
accept  you. — London  Answers. 

"No,  we  can't  marry  each  other.  We  are 
not  related."  "? "  "Take  papa,  for  in- 
stance, he  married  mamma,  and  grandfather 
married  grandmother." — Paris  Flirt. 

Wife — If  my  husband  tries  to  kiss  you,  I 
want  you  to  scream.  Understand?  New  Maid 
— Have  a  heart,  lady  1  That's  what  your  last 
maid  did  and  you  fired  her. — Judge. 

Mistress  (to  new  cook-general) — You  must 
have  breakfast  ready  by  seven  tomorrow,  as 
your  master  wants  to  catch  the  seven-forty- 
five  train.  New  Cook-General — I'm  catchin'  It 
me  self. — Punch. 

A  m.an  came  to  see  me  the  other  day  with 
a  book  demonstrating  that  we  are  all  free 
and  equal.  Said  he  was  only  offering  it  to  a 
few  of  our  best  people. — W.  S.  Adkitis,  in 
Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"Is  my  son  getting  well  grounded  in  the 
classics?"  asked  the  millionaire.  "I  would 
put  it  even  stronger  than  that,"  replied  the 
private  tutor.  "I  may  say  that  he  is  actually 
stranded  on   them." — London  Answers. 

Mujik  (in  Moscow) — Pardon  me,  I  am  just 
as  much  a  Russian  as  you.  Red  Guard — 
Your  opinion  doesn't  count.  If  you  aren't  a 
Bolshevik  you  aren't  a  Russian — you  are  only 
a   dirty   capitalist. — Paris  L' Illustration. 

"When  I  looked  out  of  the  window, 
Johnny,  I  was  glad  to  see  you  playing  marbles 
with  Billy  Simpkins."  "We  wuzzn't  playing 
marbles,  ma.  We  just  had  a  fight,  and  I  was 
helping  him  pick  up  his  teeth." — Judge. 

First  Crook — Cheerio,  old  thing.  Had  a 
nice  crime  last  night.''  Seco7id  Crook — 
Rather !  Never  in  trouble  all  the  round. 
That  new  jimmy  of  mine  is  absolutely  the 
best  club  in  my  bag. — London  Passing  Show. 

When  you  lend  a  guy  a  dime 
And  he  pays  it  back  in  time — 

That's   borrowing. 
If   you   lend    a   guy    a   jit 
And"  you're  still  waiting  for  it — 

That's  experience ! 

— New   York   Medley. 

"Ah,"  sighed  the  serious-faced  passenger, 
"how  little  we  know  of  the  future  and  what 
it  has  in  store  for  us."  "That's  true,"  his 
seat-mate  responded.  "Little  did  I  think 
when  some  thirty  years  ago  I  carved  my  ini- 
tials on  the  desk  in  the  old  country  school 
that  I  would  some  day  grow  up  and  fail  to 
become  famous." — Boston  Transcript. 


As  School  Boys  See  It. 

Poise  is  the  way  a  Dutchman  says  boys. 

Equinox  is  a  wild  animal  that  lives  in  the 
Arctic. 

King  Arthur's  Round  Table  was  written 
by  the  author  of  Ten  Knights  in  a  Bar 
Room. 

Copernicus  invented  the  cornucopia. 

Etiquette  teaches  us  how  to  be  polite  with- 
out trying  to  remember  to  be. 

In  the  stone  age  all  the  men  were  ossified. 

The  climax  of  a  story  is  where  it  says  it 
is    to    be    continued. 

A  gulf  is  a  dent  in  a  continent. 

Buttress  is  a  butler's  wife. 

Conservation  means  doing  without  things 
we  need. 

If  Ponce  de  Leon  hadn't  died  before  he 
found  the  fountain  of  youth,  he  wouldn't 
have  died. — Collected  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail. 

•*^*- 

RuBBlan  Religion. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Russian  revolution  will 
have  profound  effects  upon  the  religious  life 
of  the  country,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
Representative  men  in  all  the  churches  of 
England  signed  lately  a  protest  to  the  Soviet 
government  against  its  attack  on  the  head  of 
the  Russian  church,  the  Patriarch  Tikhon. 
Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Arthur  Ransome,  in 
an  article  which  we  are  printing,  explains  that 
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the  forced  retirement  of  the  patriarch  and 
the  violence  done  to  other  priests  are  one  in- 
cident only  in  a  deepening  breach  not  so  much 
between  church  and  government  as  between 
two  schools  of  thought  within  the  church  it- 
self. 

The  government  has  sought  to  commandeer 
the  valuables  of  the  church  to  feed  the  starv- 
ing. A  section  of  the  clergj',  backed  by  a 
circular  from  the  patriarch,  have  offered  re- 
sistance, and  have  paid  dearly  for  it.  They 
are  bitterly  opposed  within  their  own  ranks  by 
churchmen  who  believe  the  time  is  ripe  for 
reform  of  service  and  organization — for  the 
use  of  the  vernacular,  for  stripping  the  church 
of  vain  pomps  and  ceremonies;  in  short,  for  a 
popular  religious  revival.  Such  an  outcome 
might  well  have  far-reaching  results,  for  its 
course  would  tend  to  run  clear  both  of  the 
old  conservatism  in  church  affairs  and  of  the 
doctrines  of  communism. 


R:a1  ConaervatloD. 

"That  much  abused  word  'conservation'  has 
two  meanings,  totally  opposite,"  says  Edwin 
E.  Slosson,  in  the  Science  News  Bulletin. 
"Conservation  in  '  some  cases  means  using 
and  conser\'ation  in  other  cases  means  not 
using.  The  legislator  with  his  agate-bearing 
tongue  will  talk  of  the  'conservation  of  our 
coal  and  water-power'  just  as  though  the  two 
things  were  alike  and  required  the  same 
treatment.  It  is  just  as  absurd  as  if  a  man 
should  ask  a  painter  to  have  his  house  painted 
'the  color  of  snow  and  ink,'  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  coal  means  saving  it,  for  what  is  not 
used  today  will  be  of  use  tomorrow.  The 
conservation  of  water-power,  on  the  contrary, 
means  using  it,  for  what  is  not  used  today 
will   be   lost   forever. 

"The  greatest  waste  is  our  failure  to  utilize, 
not  our  carelessness  in  methods  of  utilization. 
We  waste  50  per  cent,  of  our  petroleum 
through  irrational  and  competitive  drilling. 
We  waste  two-thirds  of  our  coal  before  its 
energy  gets  into  the  engine.  But  we  waste  all 
of  the  sunshine  that  falls  upon  our  arid 
region   lands,    and   that   means   a   greater   loss 


of  energy  than  we  get  from  all  our  oil  and 
coal.  The  richest  region  in  the  United  States 
is  Death  Valley,  California.  Even  the  green 
leaves  are  not  able  to  calch  and  incorporate 
more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  power  of  the 
sunshine  that  falls  upon  them.  If  some  one 
would  invent  a  solar  engine  with  an  efficiency 
of  five  per  cent,  it  would  add  incalculably 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country  through  the 
utilization  of  the  wasted  sunbeams  that  fall 
upon    our    arid    land. 

"Here  is  a  prize  bigger  than  any  grasped 
by  coal  kings  and  oil  magnates.  But  nobody 
comes  forward  to  claim  it.  Yet  very  likely 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  achieve  this  su- 
preme triumph  of  chemical  engineering  is 
already  in  existence — somewhere. 

"If  it  is  not,  there  is  certainly  enough 
brain-power  in  the  world  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem if  it  were  set  to  work  at  it.  We  are  all 
of  us  the  poorer  because  of  this  waste  of 
ideas   and   inventive  genius." 
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of  American  opportunity.  Those  that  think  the  day  of 
opportunity  has  passed  in  this  country  are  looking  only 
at  the  mass.  For  the  mass,  things  never  looked 
especially  brilliant  in  this  world.  But  for  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  mass  who  is  possessed  of  determination 
and  intelligence  and  reliability  and  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
is  not  misled  by  crank  theories  about  the  submergence 
of  the  poor  and  the  predatory  disposition  of  the 
rich,  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  if  he  will  attend 
to  his  knitting — probably  there  is  as  much  opportunity 
as  Vauclain  had  in  his  youth,  for  there  are  certainly 
more  arts  and  industries,  and  a  field  for  far  more  varied 
talents.  But  the  rewards  will  not  come  to  dreamers 
and  complainers.  They  only  come  to  men  that  help  do 
the  work  of  the  world,  and  help  on  a  large  scale,  with 
courage  and  vision  and  hope.  Vauclain  is  like  that,  a 
man  of  courage,  and  a  deinocratic  man,  honoring  work 
because  he  has  done  it,  and  still  does  it,  himself.  It 
may  be  said  that  such  a  man  is  working  only  for  him- 
self, but  it  will  not  be  said  by  persons  of  discrimination 
and  judgment;  for  a  man  that  makes  locomotives  is 
working  for  humanity,  and  when  he  sells  them  abroad 
he  is  as  good  an  internationalist  as  any  member  of  the 
Third  Internationale — whose  very  food  and  fuel  has  to 
be  hauled  to  them  by  the  locomotives  such  a  man  makes. 
After  all,  the  real  philanthropist  is  the  great  worker. 
Work  will  cure  almost  anything  that  ails  us. 


A  Real  Toiler. 

We  have  just  had  "in  our  midst,"  as  the  nervous 
toastmaster  says,  one  Samuel  Matthews  Vauclain,  of 
the  great  manufacturing  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  it 
should  have  done  us  much  good  to  have  him.  He  is  a 
tonic  element,  and  a  typical  American  personal  force, 
and  his  views  of  matters  industrial  are  well  worth  atten- 
tion. He  startled  the  wavering  and  the  hesitant  by 
the  declaration  that  prosperity  is  already  here,  notwith- 
standing the  coincidence  of  two  rather  serious-looking 
strikes.  To  him,  there  is  no  other  country  so  wonder- 
ful, no  other  government  so  good,  and  the  farther  west 
he  came  the  better  things  were.  Vauclain  is  one  of  the 
big  men  of  the  nation,  and  one  of  the  men  that  make 
a  nation  big — in  the  best  sense  of  the  term;  big  in 
courage,  high  in  heart,  confident  in  outlook  and  con- 
fident in  the  strength  and  value  of  its  institutions.  He 
manufactures  little  trinkets  known  as  locomotives.  In 
his  office  at  the  Philadelphia  shops  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  he  wallows  in  work  like  a  janitor  with 
too  inany  rooms  to  take  care  of,  and  when  he  sees  that 
orders  for  his  line  of  jewelry  are  about  executed  and 
no  new  ones  have  come  in  he  packs  his  grip  and  sets 
sails  for  Mexico  or  Russia  or  China  and  gets  more.  It 
is  his  cure  for  hard  times  in  the  locomotive  business, 
and  it  works.  He  is  the  original  American  go-getter. 
Business  will  come,  or  he  will  make  it  come;  he  won't 
wait  for  it.  He  began  life  as  a  workman  in  the  shops, 
and  he  is  the  best  possible  demonstration  of  the  reality 


Applause. 

Unless  President  Harding  commits  some  serious 
blunder  before  he  is  out  of  office,  history  will  have  the 
pleasant  task  of  acclaiming  him  one  of  the  greatest  of 
American  Presidents.  His  dispatch  to  the  governors  of 
twenty-eight  coal  states,  urging  them  to  support  his  in- 
vitation to  the  coal  mine  operators  to  resume  operations, 
and  following  so  closely  upon  his  rail  strike  proclama- 
tion of  July  11th,  is,  with  the  exception  of  one  unfortu- 
nate clause,  a  great  state  paper,  and,  in  spite  of  that 
clause,  places  him  upon  the  heights  of  statesmanship. 
It  is  based  upon  rights  that  are  fundamental,  expedient, 
essential,  moral,  no  matter  what  defects  may  appear  in 
and  from  their  operation — rights  humanity  can  not  dis- 
pense with,  and  because  of  whose  destruction  people  in 
Russia  have  been  eating  corpses. 

The  President  has  been  patient,  perhaps  too  patient, 
before  issuing  this  dispatch.  He  invited  a  resumption 
of  mining  under  a  commission,  with  arbitration  in  view, 
and  the  invitation  was  rejected  by  the  striking  coal 
miners  in  a  body,  and  by  a  small  minority  of  the  ope- 
rators. The  resources  of  official  conciliation  were  there- 
by exhausted,  and  nothing  remained  but  a  stem  asser- 
tion of  fundamental  rights,  backed  if  necessary  by  the 
force  of  government.  This  assertion  Mr.  Harding  has 
shown  the  courage  to  make.  This  force  he  calls  on  the 
governors  to  exert  if  necessary;  with  a  pretty  plain 
intimation  that  if  they  are  too  cowardly  to  do  it  the 
Federal  government  will.  His  style  is,  of  course,  more 
diplomatic  than  that,  but  that  is  what  he  means.  The 
paws  are  velvet-smooth,  but  the  claws  are  there.  He 
says: 

I  trust  you  will  find  it  consistent  to  second  this  invitation,  if 
you  have  not  already  done  so,  with  the  invitation  to  all  miners 
and  operators  to  resuine  their  work.  The  invitation  should  be 
accompanied  by  such  assurance  of  maintained  order  and  the 
protection  of  lawful  endeavor  as  will  give  assurance  to  every- 
body concerned.  I  want  to  convey  to  you  in  this  message  the 
assurance  of  the  prompt  and  full  support  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment whenever  and  wherever  you  find  your  own  agencies  of 
law  and  order  inadequate  to  meet  the  situation.  Your  state 
government  and  the  Federal  government  are  responsible  for 
maintained  conditions  under  which  free  men,  willing  to  work, 
may  work  in  safety. 

With  this,  the  sentimental  nonsense  and  palliation  of 
murder  in  the  supposed  interest  of  the  "exploited  and 
oppressed"  ought  to  stop.  The  "exploited  and  op- 
pressed" can  not  be  helped  that  way.  Society  can  not 
be  enriched  by  destroying  the  fundamental  rights  of 
property  and  of  every  free  man  to  work  when  work  is 


offered  or  cease  to  work  when  he  no  longer  finds  it  to 
his  interest  to  continue. 

In  many  states  the  governors  have  fallen  down.  Len 
Small  has  done  nothing  to  make  Illinois  safe  for  free 
labor.  If  Governor  Stephens  has  done  anything  to 
make  California  safe  for  free  labor  we  do  not  recall 
what  it  was.  On  the  contrary,  he  declined,  from  a  dis- 
tance of  500  miles,  to  send  troops  to  Roseville  when 
they  were  quite  obviously  needed.  That  was  not  an 
act  of  courage.  It  is  the  tendency  of  the  local  poli- 
tician, and  most  governors  are  merely  local  politicians, 
to  conciliate  the  local  labor  vote,  so  protection  is  with- 
heled,  "for  fear  of  provoking  violence,"  when  it  is  well 
known  that  without  the  presence  of  the  militia,  or 
some  equivalent  police,  violence  is  an  almost  inevitable 
concomitant  of  strikes.  That  is  cowardly.  If  state 
rights  suffer  in  this  exigency  and  in  similar  ones  in  the 
future,  it  will  be  because  some  governors  have  been  un- 
faithful to  their  duty  of  maintaining  "conditions  under 
which  free  men,  willing  to  work,  may  work  in  safety," 
and  have  through  their  political  cowardice  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Federal  government  to  intervene  on 
the  ground  of  protecting  interstate  commerce.  And 
that  will  be  a  bad  development,  but  the  governors  will 
be  to  blame,  not  the  President.  It  is  not  he  that  lacks 
the  courage  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  proper 
autonomy  of  the  states. 

With  the  next  proposition  the  President  lays  down 
the  Argonaut  finds  it  difficult  to  agree;  that  "we  are 
responsible  for  the  production  and  transportation  of  a 
fuel  supply  ample  for  the  necessities  of  the  American 
people,"  etc.  That  is  dangerous  doctrine,  or  at  least  it 
is  a  statement  capable  of  a  dangerous  interpretation. 
It  is  what  the  socialists  would  like  to  see  generally 
recognized,  but  it  will  not  do,  strictly  speaking. 
What  the  government  is  responsible  for  is  what  other 
parts  of  the  President's  dispatch  have  so  simply  and 
strongly  defined :  defense  of  the  rights  of  property,  and 
of  the  right  of  free  men  to  work  in  safety.  That  is 
enough.  It  is  all  the  situation  calls  for,  and  it  is  the 
proper  limit  of  the  function  of  the  government.  To 
assert  the  government's  responsibility  for  the  produc- 
tion and  transportation  of  fuel,  even  if  done  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the 
governors,  is  to  assert  the  doctrine  of  collectivism,  and 
that  can  not  safely  be  asserted ;  it  can  not  even  be  ad- 
mitted. It  would  be  a  reaction  and  a  retrogression  to- 
ward the  communistic  condition  of  the  cannibal  islands ; 
whose  stage  of  civilization  and  comfort  we  should  ulti- 
mately reach  if  we  went  far  down  that  road. 


Collegiate  Vagrancy. 

Of  late  the  Argonaut  has  had  more  or  less  to  say  on 
the  general  subject  of  education,  and  from  such  a  view- 
point education  is  and  will  remain  a  general  subject, 
whose  specifications  are  for  the  professional  educator 
to  define.  It  is  not  for  journalism  to  say  exactly  what 
shall  be  taught  in  schools  and  colleges ;  it  is  enough  for 
it  to  point  to  some  scattering  and  expensive  things 
that  should  not  be.  But  while  the  Argonaut  has  been 
busy  criticizing  recent  educational  tendencies,  it  has 
not  been  alone,  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  Charles 
E.  Hughes,  has  been  pointing  out  to  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  meeting  at  Boston  early  this  month, 
some  of  the  ills  that  attend  on  the  excessive  sugar- 
coating  of  the  educational  pill.  It  is  a  coating  that  de- 
stroys the  efficacy  of  the  medicine,  and  should  have  no 
place  in  the  pedagogic  pharmacopoeia.  It  takes  the 
moral  tonic  out  of  any  system  of  schooling  to  sweeten  ■ 
it  and  popularize  it,  as  it  cheapens  and  degrades  it  and 
robs  it  of  its  high  authority  and  spiritual  value  to  de- 
vote it  to  mere  bread-and-butter  purposes.  Education 
made  easy  has  lost  99  per  cent,  of  its  value.  Education 
made  "practical"  has  lost  50  per  cent. ;  more  than  that, 
for  it  is  the  best  half  that  is  gone.  In  trying  to  recall 
the  educators  of  the  country  to  some  sense  of  these 
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- .  5  the  Secretary  of  State  has  remarkably  paral 
iciea  the  criticisms  of  this  paper.  He  says,  among  other 
things : 

I  think  that  we  have  done  too  much  to  encourage  intellectual 
vagrancy  in  college.  Of  course,  there  should  be  opportunity 
to  select  courses  having  in  view  definite  scholastic  aims,  but 
we  have  gone  so  far  that  a  college  education,  outside  of  tech- 
nical schools,  may  mean  little  or  nothing.  It  is  a  time  for 
reconstruction  and  for  the  establishment  of  definite  require- 
ments by  which  there  will  be  secured  better  mental  discipline, 
more  accurate  information,  and  appropriate  attention  to  the 
things  of  deepest  value  which  make  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
whole  life  of  the  student. 

What  we  have  seen  going  on  in  our  own  university, 
Secretary  Hughes  has  seen  elsewhere.  Intellectual 
vagrancy  is  no  better  East  than  West.  Our  university 
has  a  grand  opportunitj'  to  lead  the  way  back  to  the 
fundamental  things  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  and  it  ought  to 
have  the  courage  to  do  it,  no  matter  who  may  call  such 
a  movement  old-fashioned.  The  sentimentalist  may  sigh 
for  heaven  on  earth  and  delude  himself  with  the  sup- 
position that  it  can  be  attained  through  the  destruction 
of  existing  social  forms  and  conventions  and  laws,  and 
at  Berkeley'  there  is  a  growing  feeling  of  that  sort  among 
the  younger  students,  whose  vision  is  uncorrected  and 
whose  ideas  are  not  gathered  into  any  sound  fabric  by 
the  scientific  light  and  leading  of  older  and  better- 
trained  minds.  But  this  is  the  waj'  the  matter  looks  to 
our  Secretary  of  State,  an  able,  courageous,  and  sensible 
man,  who  might  have  been  thinking  of  Berkeley  itself 
as  he  said  to  the  assembled  teachers : 

It  is  impossible  to  provide  a  system  of  general  education  and 
ignore  the  need  of  discipline.  The  sentimentalists  are  just  as 
dangerous  as  the  materialists.  Ko  one  will  dispute  the  im- 
portance of  making  study  interesting,  of  recognizing  the  indi- 
vidual bent  or  special  gifts.  But  the  primary^  lesson  for  the 
citizens  of  democracy  is  self-control,  and  this  is  achieved  only 
through  self-discipline.  As  I  look  back  upon  my  own  experi- 
ence I  find  that  the  best  lessons  of  life  were  the  hardest.  Even 
along  the  line  of  special  aptitude  it  is  the  severe  mental  exer- 
cise, the  overcoming  of  real  obstacles,  that  counts.  My 
mother's  insistence  on  the  daily  exercise  in  mental  arithmetic 
has  been  worth  more  to  me  than  all  the  delightful  dallyings 
with  intellectual  pleasures  I  have  ever  had.  Life  is  not  a 
pastime  and  democracy  is  not  a  holiday  excursion.  It  needs 
men  trained  to  think,  whose  mental  muscles  are  hard  with 
toil,  who  know  how  to  analyze  and  discriminate,  who  stand  on 
the  firm  foundation  of  conviction  which  is  made  possible  only 
by  training  in  the  processes  of  reason.  The  sentimentalists 
must  not  be  allowed  to  ruin  us  by  dissipating  the  energy  that 
should  be  harnessed  for  our  varied  needs. 

When  we  consider  the  true  object  of  education,  to  give  the 
training  which  will  enable  one  to  make  the  most — that  is  the 
best — of  oneself,  we  must  realize  that  the  foundation  should 
be  laid  in  a  few  studies  of  the  highest  value,  in  self-discipline, 
and  that  there  should  be  supplied  everj^  incentive  to  attain  that 
mental  and  spiritual  culture  which  connotes,  not  merely 
knowledge  and  skill,  hut  character.  This  means  self-denial, 
hard  w'ork,  the  inspiration  of  teachers  with  vision,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  privileges  and  obligations  -of  citizenship  in 
democracy. 

No  one  that  has  had  anj'thing  to  do  with  hiring  young 
people  and  attempting  to  make  them  useful  in  the  scheme 
of  things  today  can  have  failed  to  notice  their' general 
lack  of  discipline  and  reliability  of  character,  and  of 
accuracy  in  performance,  which  is  the  expression  of 
these  things.  This  lack  demonstrates  that  something  is 
wrong  with  our  educational  methods.  It  shows  that 
snap  studies  with  plenty  of  leisure  for  joy  riding  and 
jazzing  somehow  fail  to.  fill  the  requirements.  And  this 
is  no  mere  fancy  on  our  part.  The  Secretary  of  State 
has  seen  it,  and  demands  its  correction,  in  these  weighed 
and  weighted  phrases : 

In  the  elementary  schools  it  means  that  sort  of  training 
which  insists,  at  whatever  cost,  on  the  mastery  by  the  student 
of  the  subject  before  him,  on  accuracy — the  lack  of  w-hich,  I 
regret  to  say,  is  now  conspicuous  in  students  of  all  grades — 
the  correct  use  of  our  language,  and  the  acquisition  of  that 
modicum  of  information  which  every  one  shoiild  possess. 

In  the  secondary  schools  (our  high  schools  and  academies) 
it  means  that  we  should  stop  scattering.  There  is  at  present  a 
bewildering  and  unsuccessful  attempt  at  comprehensiveness. 
It  fails  of  its  purpose  in  giving  neither  adequate  information 
nor  discipline.  It  asks  too  much  of  the  student,  and  too  little. 
I  believe  that  we  need  to  have  a  few  fundamental,  substantial 
studies  which  are  thoroughly  mastered.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  in  the  classical  and  mathematical  training,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  we  have  found  any  satisfactorv-  substitute 
for  it.  But  the  important  point  is  the  insistence  upon  con- 
centration and  thoroughness.  The  function  of  the  secondary 
school  is  not  to  teach  everj-thing,  but  really  to  teach  something, 
to  lay  the  basis  for  the  subsequent,  and  more  definitely  spe- 
cialized, intellectual  endeavor. 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  sensationalist.  They 
are  the  utterances  of  one  of  the  sanest  of  men,  a  tower- 
ing figurf  with  a  world  outlook  in  these  confused,  un- 
certain times.  They  concern  every  one  of  us,  but  they 
concern  our  State  University  most  of  all,  for  it  sets  the 


standard  for  the  whole  public  school  system  of  the  state, 
and  it  is,  moreover,  the  custodian  of  California's  youth 
and  California's  future.  There  is  more  of  this  mag- 
nificent address,  far  more  important  and  valuable  and 
worthy  of  reprinting  and  free  distribution  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  than  anything  that  has  appeared  in  it 
for  a  long  time;  but  we  lack  space  for  it  all,  and  must 
conclude  with  these  momentous  passages : 

We  have  given  too  scant  attention  to  the  demands  of  train- 
ing for  citizenship.  This  implies  adequate  knowledge  of  our 
institutions,  of  their  development  and  actual  working.  It 
means  more  than  this  in  a  world  of  new  intimacies  and  com- 
plexities. It  means  adequate  knowledge  of  other  peoples,  and 
for  this  purpose  there  is  nothing  to  take  the  place  of  the 
humanities,  of  the  study  of  literature  and  history.  When  I 
speak  of  the  study  of  history  I  do  not  mean  a  superficial  re- 
view, but  the  earnest  endeavor  to  understand  the  life  of 
people,  their  problems  and  aspirations.  And  at  this  time  it  is 
not  simply  or  chiefly  the  history'  of  a  distant  past  that  is  most 
important  to  know  ;  it  is  recent  history,  with  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  the  past  to  understand  the  extraordinary  happenings 
and  developments  which  have  taken  place  in  our  own  time,  so 
that,  through  a  just  and  clear  discernment,  our  young  men  and 
women  may  properly  relate  themselves  to  the  duties  and  oppor- 
tunities of  their  generation. 

We  must  not  forget  the  many  schools  of  experience,  in  one 
or  more  of  which  everj'  American  must  take  his  course.  But 
what  we  have  regarded  as  the  American  character,  that  which 
we  delight  to  praise  as  the  dominant  .\merican  opinion  because 
of  its  clear,  practical,  and  intelligent  view  of  affairs,  has  re- 
sulted from  the  inter-action  of  the  influence  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  on  the  one  hand  and  of  these  schools  of  ex- 
perience on  the  other.  We  can  not  afford  to  do  without 
either.  And  the  most  pressing  need  of  our  day  is  attention 
to  the  organization  of  American  education. 


Edisonian  Money. 

Mr.  Edison  is  a  practical  person,  but  he  ought  to 
confine  himself  to  his  field,  which  is,  in  general,  the 
application  of  electro-magnetism — with  some  little  ex- 
cursions into  the  making  of  motion  pictures,  phono- 
graphs, and  cement — and  leave  money-tinkering  to  such 
economists  as  Mr.  Bryan,  Henry  Ford,  Moreton  L. 
Frewen,  and  Coin  Harvey.  His  recent  essay  toward  the 
solution  of  the  country's  difficulties  is  far  less  practical 
than  the  cockroach  electrocuter  he  invented  when  he 
was  a  telegrapher.    And  it  is  not  particularly  new. 

The  Jersey  wizard  proposes  (he  hates  to  be  called  a 
wizard,  but  he  has  brought  it  on  himself  in  more  ways 
than  one)  that  the  government  build  a  system  of  con- 
crete warehouses  in  which  the  producers  of  non-perish- 
able basic  commodities  such  as  foodstuffs,  metals,  min- 
erals, fibres  and  oils,  may  store  their  surplus  as  a  pledge 
for  currency  up  to  half  its  value,  to  be  calculated  on  the 
average  price  of  the  past  twentv'-five  years.  The  other 
half  of  the  value  will  be  represented  by  a  pawn  ticket. 
The  producer  may,  of  course,  sell  the  pawn  ticket,  or 
borrow  money  on  it.  If  he  wants  the  goods  back  within 
a  year  he  can  redeem  them  by  presenting  the  pawn 
ticket  and  the  amount  of  currency  he  borrowed;  which 
the  goverimient  will  cancel.  If  he  does  not  want  them 
back,  the  government  can  sell  them  at  the  expiration  of 
a  year — for  what  it  can  get.  This  pleasant  plan  Mr. 
Edison  supposes  will  supply  us  with  a  non-fluctuating 
"standard  of  value  and  medium  of  exchange,"  and  make 
life  rosy  for  the  agriculturist. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  anj-thing  in  it  that  the  farmer  can 
not  do  now,  except  what  he  should  never  be  permitted 
to  do  at  all,  and  that  is  to  receive  warehouse  receipts 
that  the  government  has  decreed  shall  be  legal  tender. 
There  are  plenty  of  warehouses  in  the  country  already, 
and  if  there  are  not  more  will  be  built  as  soon  as  the 
fact  becomes  apparent,  and  warehouse  receipts  are 
pretty  good  collateral.  The  Edisonian  currencj'  would 
consist  merely  of  such  receipts,  except  for  its  legal 
tender  character;  and  the  vices  of  giving  such  a  char- 
acter to  two  different  commodities,  gold  and  another, 
the  disturbances  that  would  follow  it  under  Greshara's 
law,  became  prettj'  well  known  to  the  country  during 
the  free  silver  craze  that  reached  its  peak  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Bryan  for  the  presidency  in  1896.  The 
basis  of  the  security  would  be  extremely  defective,  so 
the  margin  would  have  to  be  high.  No  average,  over  a 
period  of  twenty-five  j'ears  or  any  other,  would  supply 
a  non-fluctuating  standard.  It  could  not  provide  against 
future  changes  of  value.  There  is  no  power  of  prophecy 
in  averages.  They  can  not  look  ahead  and  tell  us  about 
the  effect  on  values  of  such  violent  upheavals  of  society 
and  industry  as  the  recent  European  war  and  the  blind 
gropings  toward  justice  and  stability  that  have  fol- 
lowed. 

Tinkering  with  the  country's  money  is  a  fascinating 
operation,  and  one  that  appeals  to  generous  souls  bent 
upon    alleviating    the    sorrows    of    humanity.     But    it 


doesn't  need  to  be  done,  and  the  sorrows  of  humanity 
can  not  be  alleviated  in  that  manner,  although  much  can 
be  done  in  that  manner  to  make  them  worse,  Mone)-  is 
a  wonderfully  mobile  and  elastic  thing.  It  moves  with 
the  speed  of  our  swiftest  modes  of  transportation  from 
the  place  where  it  is  abundant  to  the  place  where 
it  is  scarce,  and  the  development  of  this  mobility 
is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  banking  system. 
Like  everything  else,  it  conforms  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand;  and  thus  responds  automatically 
to  the  load  put  upon  it.  When  it  has  additional  work 
to  do  it  rises  in  price,  and  so  the  prices  of  other 
things  fall;  and  vice  versa.  In  these  fluctuations  indi- 
viduals get  pinched  for  various  sums,  and  their  outcries 
are  pathetic,  but  it  can  not  be  helped — they  must  take 
their  chances;  they  are  in  the  grip  of  forces  mightier 
than  the  government  or  all  governments  severally  or 
combined.  Every  once  in  awhile  somebody  thus  pinched 
complains  that  his  troubles  arise  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  not  enough  money  in  the  coimtry  to  do  the  country's 
business,  but  he  never  says  just  how  much  is  enough — 
because  there  is  no  such  figure.  Granting  for  argu- 
ment's sake  that  government  could  increase  or  diminish 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  country,  we  can  have  either 
more  money  of  less  value  or  less  money  of  more  value, 
and  hence  it  is  useless  to  make  the  change,  for  it  would 
only  mean  one  more  of  those  price  disturbances  in  which 
the  unwary  come  to  grief.  In  response  to  the  propor- 
tion of  supply  to  demand,  the  value  of  money  is  changing 
every  day,  and  that  is  bad  enough  without  having  the 
government  make  it  worse  by  introducing  artificial 
changes  in  response  to  class  and  political  motives. 

You  can  not  make  farming  a  bed  of  roses  by  monkey- 
ing with  the  country's  money.  Farrriing  is  hard  work. 
No  new  form  of  currency  will  get  up  at  4  in  the  morning 
and  milk  the  cows.  \\'arehouse  receipts,  legal  tender  or 
not,  will  never  make  it  rain  in  Kansas  when  it  won't 
rain  in  Kansas,  nor  prevent  it  in  the  Argentine  when 
it  is  due  there.  The  farmer  is  a  deserving  person  when 
he  is  a  deserving  person — just  like  the  rest  of  us;  and 
a  wealth  "beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,"  a  wealth  of 
waving  grass,  and  skies  bending  over  broad  landscapes, 
and  the  sweet  scent  of  cut  hay,  and  all  the  rest  of  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  time  to  think  and  feel  in  a  natural 
manner,  and  good  food  on  the  table,  and  sound  sleep  o' 
nights,  and  hard  muscles,  and  freedom  from  stiff  collars 
and  hard  hats,  is  the  farmer's  to  enjoy,  and  usually  he 
is  too  tired  to  enjoy  it;  and  that  is  too  bad,  but  putting 
the  government  into  the  warehouse  business,  after  its 
disastrous  adventures  in  the  shipping  business  and  the 
railroad  business,  is  not  going  to  make  it  any  better. 

The  farmer's  main  problems  are  not  money  problems, 
they  are  labor  problems  and  market  problems,  and  life 
problems.  Mr.  Edison  has  done  a  vast  service  to  the 
farmer  by  his  development  of  the  electrical  arts,  by  im- 
proving the  telephone  and  the  telegraph  and  the  phono- 
graph, by  every  one  of  his  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
inventions  that  has  helped  do  our  work  and  sweeten  life. 
Mr.  Ford  has  done  a  tremendous  lot  for  the  farmer  by 
making  cheap  cars  and  tractors.  That  is  real  service. 
Doubtless  Mr.  Ford  could  do  still  more  by  producing 
cheap  nitrates.  But  making  cheap  money  will  not  help 
in  any  way  that  is  permanent  and  general,  although  a 
few  sharp  persons  might  derive  some  advantage  from  it 
for  awhile.    And  probably  they  would  not  be  farmers. 


Life  and  Taxes. 

The  hope  of  prosperity,  and  of  independence  in  old 
age,  is  one  of  which  the  human  heart  can  not  be 
robbed  with  safety  to  society  or  to  human  happiness. 
We  may  not  attain  the  prosperity,  or  the  comfort  in 
our  declining  years,  but  at  least  we  have  an  inalienable 
right  to  such  hope.  Moreover,  it  is  expedient,  and 
necessary.  It  is  one  of  the  main  motives  of  endeavor, 
and  is  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  social  order,  to  any 
real  progress,  even  to  the  security  of  civilization.  With- 
out that  hope  there  is  nothing,  and  if  it  were  killed  out  of 
the  heart,  a  time  would  come  when  the  whole  amotmt 
of  work  done  b)'  men  would  hardly  suffice  to  keep  them 
in  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

One  thing  that  works  incessantly  to  defeat  such  hope 
in  this  country  is  the  increase  of  taxation.  It  discounts 
the  best  endeavors  of  the  most  frugal  and  industrious 
persons.  It  drags  business  and  burdens  the  home.  It 
discourages  the  new  enterprises  of  which  progress  con- 
sists, and  it  makes  it  take  longer  by  weary  years  to  pay 
off  the  mortgage  with  which  the  home  was  built.  It 
reduces  the  family  income,  and  keeps  the  wife  drudging 
along  in  last  season's  dress  when  she  needs  a  new  one. 
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And  the  merchant  feels  that,  too.  Taxation  and 
progress  are  fundamentally  hostile.  Mounting  taxation 
is  the  worst  foe  to  American  welfare  today. 

It  cost  about  $18,000,000  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment of  CaUfornia  in  the  two  years  1907-1909.  Our 
latest  appropriation  for  the  biennial  period  is  $91,000,- 
000;  in  fourteen  years  it  has  been  muhiplied  by  five. 
There  has  been  no  such  gain  in  population.  That  has 
not  even  doubled.  The  annual  tax  bill  of  the  state,  for 
Federal,  county,  municipal  and  state  government,  has 
reached  the  handsome  figure  of  $380,000,000 ;  more  than 
$1,040,000  a  day.  It  exceeds  the  aggregate  value  of  all 
the  field  crops,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  the  state,  as 
estimated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop 
Estimates:  that  only  came  to  $363,000,000  a  year  ago. 


We  have  to  deal,  to  some  extent,  with  the  sleepless 
mobocratic  desire  to  plunder  property.  This  is  assisted 
at  times  by  a  fallacious  belief  that  it  enhances  prosperity 
to  "make  money  circulate";  as  though  anything  could 
keep  it  from  circulating.  And  we  have  the  incessant 
efforts  of  bureau  attaches  to  extend  bureaucracy  and 
multiply  tax-consuming  positions.  Such  things  are  hard 
to  control.  But  in  addition  there  is  a  downward  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves  to  engage,  in 
the  name  of  "progress,"  in  more  and  more  governmental 
activities,  represented  as  progressive  by  over-busy  and 
officious  improvers,  appealing  to  sentiment  and  unre- 
reflecting  altruism.  This  manifests  itself  in  the  addition 
of  item  after  item  to  the  general  burden  of  taxation  and 
public  debt,  each  item  apparently  worthy,  each  costing 
but  little,  but  the  whole  amounting  to  a  back-breaking 
aggregate. 

At  present  it  will  do  little  good  to  scold  at  the  exces- 
sive burdens  put  upon  us  by  the  war.  They  were  un- 
avoidable, their  causes  deep  in  history  and  social  evo- 
lution, and  we  can  hardly  hope  for  much  relief  except 
through  slow  and  painful  liquidation.  But  there  is  one 
field  nearer  home  in  which  we  have  manifested  an  irra- 
tional tendency  to  add  to  the  burden,  and  where  we 
might  begin  to  retrench ;  where  the  load  has  been,  with 
our  careless  consent,  piled  upon  us  one  item  at  a  time 
in  a  manner  almost  imperceptible;  and  that  is  the  field 
of  public  education. 

In  San  Francisco  alone  the  increase  in  the  tax  rate 
for  schools  has  outrun  the  increase  in  population  four 
or  five  to  one;  and  it  is  largely  caused  by  a  load  of 
socialistic  functions  of  little  value  to  sound  education. 
This  merely  reflects  the  general  course  in  the  state 
system,  which  in  its  turn  has  been  affected  by  the 
example  the  State  University  has  set  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  elective  method,  in  some  of  the  incidents 
of  co-education,  in  reducing  matriculation  standards, 
admitting  high  school  graduates  without  examination, 
relaxing  restraints  and  impairing  discipline,  letting 
down  academic  aims  to  the  level  of  popular  and  igno- 
rant demands,  providing  feather-bed  courses  for  the  in- 
dolent, giving  credits  for  dancing  and  swimming  and 
lowering  the  dignity  of  scholarship  to  such  a  level  that 
it  excites  no  particular  comment  when  a  class  in  crimi- 
nology can  be  instructed  by  an  ex-burglar  and  boot- 
legger.   

In  San  Francisco,  the  schools  cost  the  taxpayers,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  the  sum  of  $5,574,045 
(without  bond  redemption),  of  which  the  state  supplied 
$844,318,  leaving  a  net  cost  to  the  city  of  $4,729,727. 
For  next  year  the  supervisors  have  set  aside  in  the 
budget  $4,799,144,  or  over  $78,000  more,  with  but  a 
slight  increase  of  population,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  state  will  supply  an  additional  $1,345,932.  The 
rate  for  this  one  purpose  mounts  much  faster  than  the 
population  to  take  care  of  it,  and  it  mounts  faster  be- 
cause it  is  not  merely  fundamental  schooling  that  is 
being  supplied  nowadays,  but  a  lot  of  extraneous  and 
entirely  dispensable  activities,  many  of  them  under 
the  departments  of  physical  education  and  domestic 
economy. 

Physical  education  has  run  wild.  It  now  has  its  own 
bureau  in  the  state  department  of  education,  and  a  corps 
of  expensive  teachers  who  have  acquired  a  vested  in- 
terest in  their  jobs,  and  would  fight  like  wildcats  to 
keep  them.  Nevertheless  it  was  not  so  long  ago  that 
schools  got  along  with  some  simple  calisthenics  to  air 
the  limgs  and  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  classroom 
calisthenics  that  the  grade  teacher  could  lead,  without 
gymnasium  apparatus.  It  was  enough.  But  it  was  not 
expensive,  and  hence  not  "constructive,"  and  some 
zealots   induced   a   complacent   legislature  to   prescribe 


a  time  for  physical  education.  That  got  the  camel's 
head  inside  the  tent,  and  the  next  session  saw 
bills  introduced  "systematizing"  the  work — that  is,  pro- 
viding for  the  employees.  And  now  we  have  them.  In 
San  Francisco  alone  the  instructors  cost  us  some 
$21,000  a  year,  and  a  stenographer  $1200.  Before  we 
had  them  they  cost  nothing,  and  we  did  very  well,  and 
that  is  what  they  ought  to  cost  now. 

There  is  the  department  of  "home  economics" ;  pre- 
sumably something  about  cooking  and  washing  dishes 
— all  about  how  to  make  a  pound  of  butter  vanish  on  a 
hot  stove.  If  any  girl  wants  to  learn  to  make  biscuits 
like  mother  used  to  make  the  best  instructor,  one  would 
suppose,  would  be  mother  herself,  but  perhaps  she  is  too 
busy  going  to  the  movies,  so  father  has  to  shoulder  this 
additional  burden  in  the  tax  bills.  It  costs  in  San  Fran- 
cisco more  than  $50,000  a  year  for  "home  economics," 
and  the  end  is  not  yet. 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  PASTEL 


'Le  Matin"  Initiates  Movement  to  Make  the  Celebration  Na- 
tional at  Paris  Instead  of  Local  at  Strasbourg. 


Then  there  are  the  kindergartens,  product  of  German 
socialism  and  American  female  sentimentality  and  in- 
dolence. They  do  a  work  in  the  schools  that  mothers 
ought  to  be  doing  at  home,  and  from  all  accounts  we 
get  they  do  not  do  it  very  well.  They  are  socialistic 
municipal  nurseries  where  the  children  are  entertained 
and  amused  until  amusement  gets  to  be  an  expected 
thing,  mental  excitement  is  a  habit,  and  discipline  is  no- 
where. Grade  teachers  often  complain  that  they  have 
to  undo  a  great  deal  of  this  kindergarten  work  before 
the  child  is  ready  to  receive  solid  instruction  in  the 
subjects  schools  are  for.  Kindergartens  are  a  German 
device  for  promoting  dependence  on  government.  In 
America  they  have  no  proper  place,  and  while  San 
Francisco  has  probably  not  gone  to  seed  in  this 
direction  as  badly  as  other  cities,  it  is  time  to 
call  a  halt  on  this  sort  of  progress.  The  system 
should  not  be  extended.  The  budget  item  for  kinder- 
garten teachers  this  year  is  $7000,  plus  part  of  an  item 
of  $125,000  designated  as  an  "allowance  for  elementary, 
high,  kindergarten,  part  time,  and  other  teachers,  to  be 
assigned" — $125,000,  just  like  that,  so  that  the  kinder- 
gartens are  in  part  a  blind  item.  Then  there  are  courses 
in  dressmaking  and  millinery,  and  courses  in  lip-reading 
for  the  deaf,  and  for  the  correction  of  defective  speech, 
and  courses  in  merchandising,  and  music,  and  naviga- 
tion— probably  all  very  well,  severally,  but  a  heavy  load 
in  the  aggregate;  and  these  subjects  could  all  be  learned 
under  private  instruction  without  burdening  the  already 
overburdened  taxpayers.  It  is  difficult  to  go  into  more 
detail  in  this  matter  because  the  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  this  year  has  not  been  published, 
and  the  general  municipal  report  has  not  been  published 
for  six  years.  And,  after  all,  these  are  but  small 
items  of  the  general  waste.  And  all  government  is 
wasteful,  we  may  be  sure  of  that.  What  we  can  do  is 
to  resist  sentimental  endeavors  to  load  it  with  more 
activities  and  with  socialistic  experiments,  which,  no 
matter  how  they  result,  are  never  cut  out  of  the  general 
political  system,  once  they  get  in. 

Government  should  stop  with  the  necessary.  It  is  all 
the  governed  can  afford.  And  retrenchment  should  cut 
back  to  the  necessary.  Resistance  will  take  the  form 
of  the  argument  that  retrenchment  would  throw  a  good 
many  people  out  of  employment — but  the  same  thing 
could  be  said  of  a  general  cure  for  disease :  it  would  be 
greatly  against  the  financial  interests  of  the  doctors, 
druggists,  nurses  and  undertakers. 


Germany  is  worse  off  in  one  way  than  the  China  she 
once  despised.  When  she  wishes  to  declare  a  mora- 
torium she  has  to  ask  the  Allies  and  get  the  consent  of 
the  French,  who  can't  see  anything  in  it,  but  in  China 
the  minister  of  finance  just  closes  the  doors  of  the 
treasury  and  walks  off,  after  announcing  that  those 
doors  will  remain  closed  until  funds  can  be  found  with 
which  to  do  business.  The  Chinese  method  is  much 
more  comfortable  for  all  concerned,  debtor  and  creditors 
alike;  the  debtor  doesn't  worry,  and  the  creditors  get 
just  as  much.  But  then,  China  has  not  reached  her  ruin 
by  way  of  an  expensive  war  of  aggression  against  her 
neighbors,  and  is  entitled  to  some  comforts.  Meantime 
they  are  preparing  for  the  wedding  of  the  heir  to  the 
imperial  throne,  who  is  kept  standing  by  for  the  emerg- 
ency that  may  be  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  pieces  of 

the  republic. 

■■■   

Some  10,000  persons  signed  a  petition  asking  Mr. 
Davies  to  become  a  candidate.  He  failed  to  get  that 
number  of  votes.  Petitition-signing  is  a  vvell-known 
branch  of  American  humor. — Neiu  York  Times. 


(Translated   for  the  Argottaul  from  Lc  Matin.} 

The  government  has  decided  to  cominemorate  at 
Strasbourg  the  centenary  of  Pasteur,  born  the  27th  of 
December,  1822.  It  is  a  noble  and  beautiful  thought. 
At  Strasbourg  was  outlined  the  destiny  of  the  greatest 
scientist  the  nineteenth  century  Icnew.  It  was  there  that 
Pasteur  taught  chemistry  from  1848  to  1854;  there,  with 
an  annual  salary  of  but  1200  francs,  he  developed  in  a 
laboratory  always  lacking  in  equipment  the  discoveries 
which  have  immortalized  him.  It  was  there  also  that 
he  married  "Mademoiselle  Marie,"  daughter  of  the 
rector  Laurent,  whose  hand  he  asked  for  in  these  terms : 

"My  father  is  a  tanner  at  Arbois,  a  small  town  of 
Jura.  My  sisters  are  with  my  father,  engaged  in  the 
cares  of  home  and  business,  and  taking  the  place  of  my 
mother,  whom  we  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  in  the 
month  of  May  last.  .  .  .  As  to  the  future,  all  I  can  say 
IS  that,  unless  a  complete  change  should  take  place  in 
my  tastes,  I  shall  consecrate  myself  to  chemical  re- 
search." 

At  a  time  when  French  instruction  was  introduced  in 
the  University  of  Alsace,  it  was  well  that  Pasteur 
brought  to  it  the  lesson  of  that  simplicity  which  German 
pride  has  never  known.  This  was  illustrated  when  on 
the  18th  of  January,  1871,  he  returned  his  diploma  to 
the  University  of  Bonn.  The  dean.  Dr.  Maurice  Nau- 
raann,  in  reply,  took  occasion  to  express  his  great  con- 
tempt for  Pasteur.  The  generations  that  have  suc- 
ceeded these  two  men  can  now  contrast  at  Strasbourg 
the  brilliant  achievements  of  Pasteur  with  the  contempt 
of  Naumann. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  Alsace  honor  Pasteur.  His 
glory  is  that  of  all  France.  How  can  Paris  remain  im- 
passive on  the  day  that  Strasbourg  celebrates  the  mem- 
ory of  this  great  man  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  Acad- 
emies, the  Parliament,  the  Sorbonne,  the  schools,  the 
Pasteur  Institute  itself,  shall  be  represented  at  the  cente- 
nary by  only  a  few  delegates  in  the  parade?  No !  The 
centenary  of  Pasteur  should  be  a  magnificent  review  of 
all  the  benefits  with  which  he  has  filled  the  world,  with 
all  the  recognition  that  is  his  due.  For  this  immense  re- 
view it  is  necessary  to  have  the  setting  of  Paris. 

Le  Matin  will  alone  assume,  if  necessary,  the  initia- 
tive, being  certain  of  conveying  the  sentiments  of  the 
capital  and  country.  But  we  are  convinced  that  we  shall 
have  as  willing  assistants  all  men,  all  organizations,  and 
all  executives  who  realize  the  inconsistency  of  giving  a 
local  character  to  a  celebration  which  should  be  the  cele- 
bration of  French  genius  and  of  universal  gratitude. 

All  professions,  all  provinces,  all  classes  will  come 
with  veneration  to  welcome  the  echo  of  that  great  voice 
which  said  in  the  hour  of  his  success: 

"All  of  you,  whatever  may  be  your  career,  do  not 
permit  yourselves  to  be  overcome  by  disparaging  and 
sterile  skepticism;  do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  trials  of  certain  sad  periods  that  pass 
over  a  nation.  Say  to  yourselves  first:  'What  have  I 
done  with  my  education?'  Then,  as  you  proceed: 
'What  have  I  done  for  my  country?'  And,  when  your 
efforts  have  been  more  or  less  favored  by  success  in  life, 
you  should,  as  you  approach  the  end.  be  able  to  say  sin- 
cerely :    'I  have  done  all  that  I  could  have  done.' " 

There  is  advice  worthy  to  remember!  In  Pasteur 
there  has  come  to  us  a  man  who  has  consecrated  all  his 
life  to  others,  who  wished  no  other  joy  than  that  of 
accomplishing  a  benefit  for  mankind,  who  by  devoting 
every  hour,  every  impulse  of  his  genius,  to  the  service 
of  humanity  accomplished,  to  use  the  words  of  Brouar- 
del,  "The  most  formidable  of  revolutions  that  in  thirty 
centuries  have  aided  medical  science." 

This  great  man  among  the  great  suffered  more  than 
once  from  the  misunderstanding  of  men.  As  he  was 
approaching  his  end  he  was  heard  to  remark,  upon  refer- 
ence being  made  to  the  many  and  constant  attacks 
launched  by  those  who  attempted  to  deny  or  destroy  the 
results  of  his  work:  "I  did  not  know  that  I  had  so 
many  enemies."  • 

France  today,  after  so  much  spilling  of  her  blood  in 
the  world's  cause,  sees  the  results  of  her  victory  dis- 
puted just  as  Pasteur  had  heard  the  triumphs  of  his 
genius  denied  him ;  she  also  has  reason  to  declare  sadly : 
"I  did  not  know  I  had  so  many  enemies."  May  she, 
following  the  example  of  Pasteur  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  centenary,  have  the  courage  to  await  the  day 
of  justice,  and  to  apply  herself  daily  without  discourage- 
ment or  anger  in  the  spirit  which  animated  the  whole 
life  of  Pasteur,  who  often  repeated:    "We  must  work." 


The  appeal  which  Lc  Matin  addressed  to  its  readers, 
asking  them  to  cooperate  with  it  and  the  entire  country 
in  making  a  worthy  celebration  of  the  centenary  of 
Pasteur,  has  had  an  echo  in  the  municipal  council.  MM. 
Marcel  Heraud  and  Deslandres  have  submitted  a  pro- 
posal under  the  terms  of  which  the  office  of  the  assembly 
has  been  invited  to  study  a  project  for  a  fitting  celebra- 
tion of  the  centenary  of  the  illustrious  savant.  At 
Strasbourg  the  Journal,  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  writes, 
with  regard  to  the  general  celebration  of  the  centenary 
of  Pasteur: 

"That  is  a  praiseworthy  initiative.    Pasteur,  the  great 
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::h  scientist,  will  be  honored  by  a  celebration  in 
]  aris,  tlie  heart  of  France,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
Strasbourg,  heart  of  Alsace  and  advanced  sentinel  of 
latinitv.  Wliat  apotlieosis  could  lie  more  worthy  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  Pasteur !' 

Lc  Maliii  has  received  the  following  letter: 
■"The  permanent  committee  of  celebrations  of  the 
beneficent  works  of  chemists  wishes  to  be  among  the 
first,  if  not  the  first,  to  respond  to  the  appeal  which 
Le  Matin  has  addressed  to  its  readers  in  favor  of  a 
Pasteur  centenary  celebration.  You  know  the  activity 
of  this  committee,  its  loyalty,  its  devotion.  To  ser\'e — 
notably  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country — is  its 
motto.'  The  generous  initiative  of  Le  Matin  responds 
to  its  conception  of  something  worthy  to  be  done.  W'e 
extend  you  our  cooperation."" 

Mtfc      

VOICES  FROM  THE  PRESS. 


A   STATE    ON    TRIAL. 
{Washington   Star.) 

More  than  a  fortnight  has  elapsed  since  the  crime  at  Herrin, 
Illinois.  There  is  no  indication  whatever  of  a  prosecution  of 
the  perpetrators  of  that  hideous  outrage.  If  the  stale  authori- 
ties are  working  they  are  covering  their  activities  with  a  smoke 
screen,  and  as  far  as  the  public  is  informed  nothing  is  doing. 
The  only  pronouncement  thus  far  made  on  the  subject  is  that 
of  the  coroner's  jurj-,  which  laid  the  blame  upon  the  company 
owning  the  mines  and  specifically  upon  the  dead  superin- 
tendent. Yet  the  country-  expects  a  prosecution,  at  least  a  show 
of  law  enforcement.  It  may  be  that  the  county  in  which  the 
crime  occurred  will  not  yield  a  jur>'  competent  to  pass  upon 
the  guilt  of  those  who  may  be  accused.  If  so  there  are  other 
counties  where  fair  trial  might  be  held.  The  governor  of  the 
state  himself  has  just  been  acquitted  of  charges  of  mal- 
feasance 'n  office  in  a  changed  venue. 

The  Slate  of  Illinois  is  virtually  on  trial  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  in  this  matter,  and  unless  it  acts  sincerely  and  vigorously 
it  wnll  be  condemned  as  incompetent.  Such  crimes  are  not 
strictly  state  affairs.  They  affect  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
countrj'-  If  mobs  can  form  and  massacre  peaceful  -workers 
in  Illinois  they  will  be  encouraged  to  permit  similar  crimes 
in  other  states.  Public  security  is  menaced  everywhere  by 
such  \^olations  of  law.  .A.s  the  case  now  stands  the  partisan 
claims  of  labor  leaders  and  their  civic  official  sympathizers 
serve  as  full  acquittals  on  the  sround  of  self-defense,  and 
every  day  that  passes  without  stern  action  in  the  name  of 
justice  helps  to  establish  those  acquittals  as  the  final  verdict. 
If  that  verdict  stands  unchanged  an  indelible  blot  will  have 
been  put  upon  American  honor. 


objections,  so  far  as  the  public  knows.  If  it  was  wicked,  it 
was  just  as  wicked  in  the  magazine.  And  if  magazines,  why 
not  newspapers  ? 

There  is  some  logic  in  these  arguments,  and  they  lead 
straight  to  the  conclusion  that  the  public  should  be  permitted 
to  read  and  see  only  what  three  political  appointees  think  will 
be  good  for  it.  Our  censors  in  this  state  are  not  so  bad  as 
most,  but  persons  of  tolerance  and  judgment  can  rarely  be 
persuaded  to  become  censors,  and  are  still  more  rarely  in- 
vited. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


LYNCHING  ANT)   EXTRADITION.       ' 
(Brooklyn   Eagle.) 

Georgia  had  a  governor  in  Hugh  Dorsey  who  had  the  courage 
and  the  common  sense  to  demand  equal  legal  protection  for 
blacks  and  whites  and  to  antagonize  lynching.  To  her  dis- 
grace Georgia  retired  Dorsey  and  took  a  man  who  was  apolo- 
gist for  the  lynchers.  She  stands,  then,  as  a  state  where  the 
majority  sentiment  supports   mob  murders. 

If  Georgia  pays  the  penalty-  of  this  in  the  refusal  of  the 
governor  of  Ohio  to  extradite  a  negro  accused  of  murder  in 
the  Cracker  State,  she  has  only  herself  to  blame.  It  may  be 
true,  it  probably  is  true,  that  in  the  election  of  next  November 
Governor  Davis  is  anxious  to  hold  for  the  Republican  party 
the  sympathy  and  allegiance  of  the  negro  voters  of  Ohio.  But 
leaving  that  out  of  the  question,  his  course  is  understandable, 
as  plainly  justifiable  as  that  of  the  Canadian  courts  who  re- 
cently refused  under  similar  conditions  to  send  a  negro  back 
to  North  Carolina.  

R-MLWAY"-   WAGES. 
(Xew    York  Tribune.) 

In  discussion  of  side  issues  bearing  on  the  railway  strike  let 
no  one  forget  the  main  fact. 

What  is  it?  It  is  whether  or  not  railway  wages,  compared 
\vith  the  cost  of  living  and  the  general  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar,  are  up  or  down  from  conditions  that  existed  in  the 
pre-war  era?  Are  the  machinists  and  other  repair  and  mainte- 
nance men  relatively  better  off  than  they  were,  or  are  they 
worse  off?  It  is  possible  that  railway  employees  were  getting 
too  little  in  1917,  but  some  datum  line  must  be  adopted  as 
presumptively  fair. 

According  to  figures  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  the 
average  hourly  compensation  of  railway  machinists  in  1917 
was  50.5  cents,  against  70.3  cents  under  the  new  scale.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  cost  of  living  has  had  a  net  increase 
of  17  per  cent.  So  the  machinist  gets  in  purchasing  power  19 
per  cent,  more  than  in   1917. 

Figured  in  the  same  way,  the  striking  car  men  have  declined 
45.7  per  cent,  more  in  actual  wages,  and  the  common  labor 
increase  is  45  per  cent.  So  down  the  long  list  of  classifica- 
tions. As  to  everi,'-  class  the  railway  employees  have  made  a 
large  net  gain.  This,  under  economic  law,  has  been  at  the 
expense  of   non-railway  workers. 

Figures  make  dull  reading.  But  when  accurately  compiled 
they  often  tell  a  stor>'  not  otherwise  communicable.  The  evi- 
dence is  that  the  period  since  1917  has  been  one  which  rail- 
way employees  may  remember  gratefully.  They  have  pros- 
pered and  are  now  prospering  more  than  the  rest  of  us. 


THE    GROWfH    OF   MEDDLING. 
(New    York    Times.) 

A  court  decision  now  holds  that  the  powers  of  the  state 
movie  censors  extend  to  news  reels  as  well  as  to  those  which 
are  more  or  less  hastily  regarded  as  art,  and  that  news  photo- 
graphs which  seem  indecent  or. improper  to  the  censors  may 
be  excluded.  Thus  the  censorship  of  the  news  begins,  and  it 
is  hard  to  say  where  it  will  end. 

The  immediate  danger,  of  course,  is  not  great  Few  people 
learn  of  what  has  happened  from  the  movie  news  reels ;  and  it 
would  be  rash  to  say  that  pictures  could  be  shown  in  public  of 
everything  which  may  be  described  in  the  news.  But  the  wedge 
usually  enters  by  the  thin  end.  In  this  particular  case,  the 
picture  found  obscene  by  our  censors  represented  nothing  but 
some  girls  in  one-piece  bathing  suits,  a  spectacle  which  can  be 
seen  at  Long  Beach  any  Sunday,  and  which  the  average  ob- 
server does  not  find  in  any  way  exciting.  But  nobody  is 
qualified  for  a  job  as  censor  unless  he  is  able  to  see  evil 
where  the  ordinary  mind  would  never  notice  it. 

The  powers  of  the  movie  censors  stop  with  the  movies.  But 
it  has  been  held  that  they  may  forbid  the  showing  of  photo- 
graphs of  things  that  have  happened.  Apparently,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  decision  or  the  regulations  of  the  commission 
that  might  prevent  partisan  censors  from  applying  their  powers 
to  the  elimination  of  news  that  had  a  political  aspect  And 
when  the  next  offensive  comes  for  the  extension  of  a  moral 
censorship  .:o  printed  works  this  precedent  may  prove  incon- 
venient. If  books  are  censored,  why  not  magazines?  At  least 
one  of  the  books  suppressed  in  recent  years  on  motion  of  the 
Vice  Soc'  -ty  had  run  through  magazine  serialization  with  no 


Avice. 

Though   the  voice   of  modern   schools 

Has  demurred. 
By  the  dreamy  Asian  creed 

'T  is  averred. 
That  the  souls  of  men,   released 
From   their   bodies   when   deceased. 
Sometimes   enter  in  a  beast,  — 

Or  a  bird. 

I   have  watched  you   long,   Avice, — 

Watched  you  so, 
I  have   found   your  secret   out ; 

And  I  know 
That   the   restless    ribboned    things. 
Where  your  slope  of  shoulder  springs. 
Are  but  undeveloped  wings 

That  will  grow. 

When   you  enter  in  a  room. 

It  is  stirred 
With    the    wayward,    flashing   flight 

Of  a  bird ; 
And   you   speak — and  bring  with   you 
Leaf  and  sun -ray,  bud  and  blue. 
And   the   wind-breath    and   the   dew. 

At  a  word. 

When  you   called  to   me  my   name. 

Then  again 
When  I  heard  your  single  cry 

In  the  lane, 
.A.11  the  sound   was  as  the  "sweet" 
Which   the   birds  to   birds  repeat 
In  their  thank-song  to  the  heat 

After  rain. 

When  you  sang  the  Schwalbenltcd, 

'T  was  absurd, — 
But  it  seemed  no  human  note 

That  I  heard ; 
For  your  strain  had  all  the  trills, 
\\\   the   little  shakes   and  stills. 
Of  tne    over-song  that   rills 

From  a  bird. 

You  have  just  their  eager,   quick 

"Airs  de  tete." 
AH  their  flush   and   fever-heat 

When  elate ; 
Every   bird-like   nod   and   beck. 
And  a  bird's  own  cur\-e  of  neck 
When  she  gives  a  little  peck 

To   her  mate. 

When  you  left  me,  only  now. 

In  that  furred. 
Puffed,  and  feathered   Polish   dress, 

I  was  spurred 
Just  to  catch  you,  O  my  sweet. 
By  the  bodice  trim  and  neat. — 
Just   to    feel   your   heart   abeat. 

Like  a  bird. 

Yet,   alas !   Love's   light  you   deign 

But  to  wear 
As  the  dew  upon  your  plumes. 

And  you  care 
Not  a  whit  for  rush  or  hush  ; 
But  the  leaves,  the  lyric  gush. 
And   the  wing-power,   and   the  rush 

Of  the  air. 

So   I  dare  not  woo  you,   Sweet, 

For  a  day. 
Lest  I  lose  you  in  a  flash, 

As  I  may ; 
Did  I  tell  you  tender  things. 
You  would  shake  your  sudden  wings; — 
You   would   start   from   him    who    sings. 

And  a"wav.  — Austtji  Dobson. 


The  Northern  Lights. 

To    claim    the   Arctic   came   the   sun 
With   banners   of   the   burning   zone. 
Unrolled  upon  their  airj-  spars, 
They  froze  beneath  the  light  of  stars : 
And  there  they  float,  those  streamers  old, 
Those  Northern   Lights.   i.orever  cold ! 

— Benjamin   Franklin    Taylor. 


Morning  Song. 

Up !  quit  thy  bower !  late  wears  the  hour. 
Long  have  the  rooks  cawed  round  the  tower ; 
O'er  flower  and  tree  loud  hums  the  bee. 
And  the  wild  kid  sports  merrily. 
The  sun  is  bright,  the  sk>-  is  clear ; 
Wake,  lady,   wake !  and  hasten  here. 

Up,  maiden  fair!  and  bind  thy  hair. 

And  rouse  thee  in  the  breezy  air ! 

The  lulling  stream  that  soothed  thy  dream 

Is  dancing  in  the  sunny  beam. 

Waste  not  these  hours,  so  fresh,  so  gay : 

Leave  thy   soft  couch   and  haste  away ! 

Up  1     Time  will  tell  the  morning  bell 
Its  service-sound  has  chimed  well ; 
The  aged  crone  keeps  house  alone, 
The  reapers  to  the  fields  are  gone. 
Lose  not  these  hours,  so  cool,  so  gay. 
Lo !  while  thou  sleep'st  they  haste  away! 

— Joanna  Baillie- 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Bank  of  England  was  established  in  the  city  of 
London  in  1694.  .■\lthough  a  private  institution,  it  is 
under  government  control,  and  constitutes  the  treasury 
of  the  empire,  England  having  no  national  treasury  like 
that  of  the  United  States.  It  is  managed  by  a  governor, 
deputy  governor,  and  twentj'-four  directors. 


William  XIcFee,  the  novelist,  is  an  engineer  on  one 
of  the  United  Fruit  Company's  steamers,  plying  be- 
tween New  YorK  and  ports  of  the  West  Indies. 

.\ndrew  C.  Lawson,  whose  recent  article  on  the  pre- 
diction of  earthquakes  has  attracted  wide  attention,  is  a 
celebrated  field  geologist,  and  has  been  professor  of  min- 
eralogy and  geology  at  the  University  of  California 
since  1890.  From  1914  to  1918  he  was  dean  of  the  col- 
lege of  mining  at  the  same  institution.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Seismological  Society  of  .•\merica,  and 
the  author  of  many  papers  and  monographs  on  geolog)'. 

One  of  the  popular  members  of  the  Washington  diplo- 
matic corps,  although  without  regular  standing,  is  Seiior 
Don  Manuel  C.  Tellez,  secretary  to  the  Mexican  Em- 
bassy. Seiior  Tellez  has  been  at  \\'ashington  for  several 
years  and  has  made  a  host  of  friends.  For  a  large  part 
of  the  time  of  his  residence  he  has  been  in  charge  of 
Mexican  matters,  owing  to  the  absence  of  an  ambassa- 
dor because  of  the  non-recognition  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

William  J.  O'Toole  of  Gary,  West  ^■irginia,  who  has 
just  been  appointed  minister  to  Paraguay,  is  the  young- 
est man  in  the  diplomatic  service  holding  that  rank,  and 
being  just  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  is  among  the 
youngest  who  have  been  named  for  such  high  responsi- 
bility by  the  Secretarj'  of  State.  Mr.  O'Toole  is  well 
known  in  Washington,  where  he  passed  five  years  at  the 
Catholic  Universit)',  receiving  his  degree  of  A.  M.  in 
1915.  He  is  the  son  of  General  Edward  O'Toole,  an 
official  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  since 
his  return  from  military  dut)'  has  lived  in  Gary  and 
held  a  position  under  his  father.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  young  O'Toole  trained  at  Fort  Beniamin  Har- 
rison, and  after  receiving  his  commission  lie  was  ai 
once  transferred  to  Camp  Grant,  where  he  remained 
throughout  the  hostilities,  acting  as  instructor. 

George  Horace  Lorimer,  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  and  one  of  the  most  widely  known  of 
.\merican  journalists,  is  fond  of  Northern  California, 
and  especially  of  the  Eel  River  country,  where  his  sum- 
mer vacations  are  habitually  spent.  He  believes  the 
great  redwood  forests  are  the  most  beautiful  wilderness 
in  the  world,  and  worth  more  to  the  people  in  their 
natural  state  than  sawed  into  lumber.  He  declares  that 
if  we  destroy  the  wildernesses  where  people  can  enjoy 
a  little  taste  of  pioneering  life  such  as  our  ancestors 
had.  we  shall  change  the  national  character,  and  not  for 
the  better.  Lorimer  is  a  Kentuckian.  born  at  Louis- 
ville, and  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman.  He  became  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  1899,  and  is 
the  author  of  "Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to 
His  Son,"  "Old  Gorgon  Graham,"  "The  False  Gods," 
and  "Jack  Spurlock — Prodigal." 

George  W'harton  Pepper,  junior  senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, is  probably  that  "Philadelphia  lawyer"  whose 
astuteness  is  so  often  requisitioned  in  debate  for  the 
solution  of  mysterious  problems  of  the  law.  He  has 
practiced  in  Philadelphia  continuously  for  thirty-two 
years,  and  is  the  author  of  many  legal  text-books.  He 
is  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
was  once  Algernon  Sidney  Biddle  professor  of  law.  He 
is  an  Episcopalian,  and  has  represented  the  diocese  of 
Pennsylvania  for  many  years  in  the  general  convention 
of  that  communion.  \Vhat  is  not  so  generally  known  of 
him  is  that  he  was  once  hammer  thrower  of  prowess, 
keeps  himself  in  superb  physical  condition,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  the  hardest  muscled  man  in  the  Senate 
until  Robert  iL  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin  demonstrated 
superior  toughness.  Pepper  never  slights  an  opportunity 
for  exercise,  plays  tennis  on  the  White  House  courts 
with  his  son-in-law  almost  every  morning  before  the 
other  senators  are  out  of  bed,  and  several  afternoons  a 
week  he  plays  baseball  with  the  Senate  pag?s  in 
front  of  the  Capitol.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Se.iate  by 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  succeed  the  late  Boies 
Penrose. 

Lord  Milner,  K.  G.,  formerly  British  secretary  of 
state  for  war,  who  has  just  become  president  at  the 
age  of  seventy  of  the  Rio  Tinto  Copper  Company  of 
Spain,  was  governor-general  of  South  Africa  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  war.  After  that 
struggle,  and  the  organization  of  the  L'nion  of  South 
Africa,  he  received  a  pressing  invitation  from  the  late 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  to  join  the  Morgan  firm  and  take 
charge  of  the  London  end  of  the  business,  but  he  pre- 
ferred political  ser\'ice  to  a  commercial  career  and  so 
declined.  His  experience  in  political  service  has  been 
broad.  He  began  life  as  a  journalist,  and  became  pri- 
vate secretary'  to  ilr.  Goschen,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, in  i887.  From  1S89  to  1892  he  was  under 
secretary  for  finance  in  Eg)-pt,  and  then  became  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  inland  revenue,  governor  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  governor  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  Colony,  high  commissioner  for  South 
Africa,  member  of  the  war  cabinet  without  portfolio 
in  1916  and  secretary  of  state  for  war  in  1918.  In  1919 
he  became  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  He  was 
created  first  \'iscount  Milner  in  1902.  His  book,  "Eng- 
land in  Eg>-pt."  has  long  been  regarded  as  authoritative 
on  that  complicated  subject.  He  remained  a  bachelor 
until  his  sixty-ninth  year,  when  he  married  the  beauti- 
ful and  gifted  widow  of  Lord  Edward  Cecil,  who,  in 
her  childhood,  sat  for  Sir  John  Millais"  painting  known 
as  "Puss  in  Boots." 
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B  AMBOOZ  LEMENT. 


Rare  Book  by  a  Medium,  Reprinted,  Shows  How  the  Miracle 
Makers  Make  Them. 


The  proper  reviewer  for  this  book,  "The  Revelations 
of  a  Spirit  Medium,"  would  be  Joseph  Rinn,  name 
anathema  to  the  spiritual  mediums  of  the  country  and 
many  of  the  spiritualists  of  the  world,  including  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  who  disdained  to  submit  to  his  tests. 
For  Rinn,  New  York  merchant  and  amateur  exposer  of 
humbug,  not  only  knows  all  their  tricks,  but  can  do  all 
their  tricks,  including  Eusapia  Paladini's,  which  he  de- 
tected and  exposed.  As  to  the  value  and  timeliness  of 
the  volume  in  this  pathetic  period  of  the  world  there 
can  be  no  question.  Rough,  defectively  composed, 
atrociously  printed  from  zinco-type  plates  apparently, 
it  has  those  internal  consistencies  that  are  the  earmarks 
of  truth. 

This  is  a  book  with  a  mystery  and  a  history.  When  first 
issued  in  cheap  form  from  some  press  in  St.  Paul,  Min 
nesota,  in  1891,  it  was  extensively  bought  up  by  mediums 
and  destroyed.  So  it  became  rare.  This  reprint  is 
prefaced,  introduced,  and  supplied  with  notes  and  a  bib- 
liography of  the  subject  extending  over  twenty-eight 
pages,  by  Harry  Price,  F.  R.  X.  S.,  librarian  of  the 
Magicians'  Club,  London,  member  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  and  of  the  Society  of  American  Ma- 
gicians, and  Eric  J.  Dingwall,  M.  A.,  member  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  and  of  the  Inner  Magic 
Circle,  London.  As  for  the  authorship  of  the  text,  that 
is  by  A.  Medium — which  one  is  not  divulged;  nor  dis- 
covered, though  much  speculation  has  been  devoted  to 
it.  And  while  it  exposes  the  methods  and  tricks  of 
thirty  years  ago,  we  may  be  sure  humanity  is  just  as 
credulous  today,  and  that  some  at  least  of  those  tricks 
will  never  grow  old.  Just  as  credulous?  It  is  more  so. 
And  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  and 
Sir  William  Crooks  have  lent  their  names  and  the  in- 
separable authority  of  science  to  the  support  of  a  belief 
that  has  little  other  foundation  than  the  desire  of  hearts 
wrung  by  sorrow,  and  driven  to  seek  comfort  from 
quacks.  Perhaps  they  get  it,  at  times.  We  doubt  if  such 
comfort  does  much  good,  or  is  to  be  preferred  in  the 
long  run  to  the  moral  gain  of  standing  up  to  the  com- 
mon lot  of  grief,  and  suffering  it  with  fortitude  until 
it  gets  to  be  an  old  story  and  subsides.  But  undoubtedly 
in  the  general  woe  that  has  followed  the  deaths  of 
millions  in  the  war,  many  others  left  to  carry  their  bur- 
dens alone  have  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  peddlers  of 
delusions  and  enervating  beliefs. 

Well,  let  us  get  on  with  our  sheep :  the  book  itself. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  that  has  possessed  us 
for  some  time.  Its  faulty  grammar  and  obsolete  slang 
as  well  as  the  vile  reproduction  of  its  uncorrected  letter- 
press mark  it  for  genuine.  These  are  undoubtedly  real 
confessions;  the  experiences  of  a  successful  fraud  at  one 
of  the  greatest  of  modern  impostures.  And  a  broad 
principle  of  human  feeling  and  conduct  (what  some 
persons  just  have  to  call  "psycholog)'")  is  revealed  in 
the  manner  by  which  the  author,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  a  sincere  believer  in  spiritualism  and  medimns,  be- 
comes himself  a  medium.  He  w'as  urged  by  friends  to 
develop  his  ''mediumistic  powers,"  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
would  put  it.  To  do  this  he  was  to  sit  in  a  "cabinet" 
made  of  hangings  across  a  corner  of  a  room,  with  his 
believing  friends  as  audience,  until  something  occurred 
to  indicate  that  the  spooks  had  taken  notice.  He  says 
of  himself  at  this  time : 

Thus  encouraged,  he  continued  the  "sittings"  until  the  sixth 
month  had  passed  into  the  months  that  are  gone.  Nothing  had 
occurred,  except  a  healthy  desire  on  the  part  of  both  "medium" 
and  sitters  that  the  "manifestations"  be  forthcoming,  begetting 
in  the  "medium''  an  inclination  to  cause  some  phenomena  on 
his  ou-n  hook.  The  more  he  thought  about  it  the  stronger 
became  the  desire  to  practice  a  little  deception  on  his  friends, 
then,  after  telling  them  of  it,  drop  the  matter  entirely.  After 
turning  it  over  in  his  mind  for  some  time,  he  concluded  he 
would  see  what  effect  a  few  spurious  "manifestations"  would 
have  on  his  friends.  It  would  be  easy,  they  flaving  unbounded 
confidence  in  him.  His  mind  made  up  to  do  it,  he  hardly  knew 
what  to  try,  and  finally  concluded  he  would  wait  until  the 
"sitting"  came  around  and,  after  getting  into  the  "cabinet"  see 
what  suggested  itself.  This  was  the  course  he  pursued,  and 
on  one  Saturday  evening,  after  the  first  song  had  been  sung, 
the  "sitters"  were  delighted  to  hear  sharp  raps,  seemingly  on 
the  walls  of  the  room,  within  the  "cabinet."  Of  course,  the 
"medium"  had  to  be  happily  surprised,  or  appear  so,  which 
he  did,  and  his  first  act  of  deceit  was  done.  He  was  forced  to 
deny  the  authorship  of  the  raps.  also,  and  the  first  lie  had  been 
given  birth. 

Facilis  descensus.  He  felt  that  he  was  in  for  it. 
There  was  no  way  to  explain  his  little  joke  without 
wounding  the  sensibilities  of  the  believing  friends  "out 
in  front."     So  on  he  went: 

A  dozen  times  was  he  on  the  point  of  peaching  on  himself, 
but  as  many  times  did  a  sense  of  shame  overcome  his  resolu- 
tion, and  he  told  himself  he  would  tell  them  one  at  a  time, 
as  he  met  them,  laugh  it  down  and  dismiss  any  further  "sit- 
tings." The  "sitters"  were  so  delighted,  and  offered  so  many 
unselfish  congratulations  and  encouragements,  shaking  his  hand 
and  patting  him  on  the  back,  it  is  no  wonder  he  felt  his  small- 
ness.     One  of  the  ladies   remarked: 

"There!  I  am  sure  none  of  us  need  ever  have  any  doubts 
regarding  the  'physical  manifestations'  after  this.  I  am  sure 
Mr.  would  be  guilty  of  no  act  of  deceit." 

Then  he  became  like  the  victim  of  the  dreadful  buck- 
wheat cake  habit  described  by  Bill  Nye — or  was  it  Mark 
Twain?  The  first  buckwheat  had  no  perceptible  bad 
effects,  and  the  victim  was  induced  to  venture  on  an- 


other. More  followed,  until  he  became  an  addict.  He 
sacrificed  his  fortune,  his  good  name,  the  roof  from 
over  the  heads  of  his  wife  and  children,  to  satisfy  his 
wild  craving  for  buckwheat  cakes.  No  tears  and  piteous 
pleas  of  wife  and  mother  and  little  ones  could  call  him 
back  from  the  brink  of  ruin  over  which  he  seemed  de- 
termined to  plunge.  So  with  our  medium.  He  couldn't 
stop.  He  invented  a  "control"  or  tutelary  ghost,  who 
advised  him  to  charge  strangers  for  sitting  in  at  the 
demonstrations.     He  invented  more  tricks.     And  then : 


Many  were  the  congratulations  received  by  the  "medium" 
over  the  progress  made  and  the  wonderful  "manifestations" 
just  received.  The  strangers  paid  their  admission  fee  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  well  pleased  that  so  wonderful  a  Vme- 
dium"  was  being  developed  right  there  in  the  city,  and  they 
should  not  have  to  depend  upon  the  traveling  "mediums" 
when  they  wanted  communication  with  their  friends.  After 
his  visitors  had  departed,  the  "medium"  took  the  dollar  from 
his  pocket  and  wondered  what  he  should  do  with  it.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind,  now,  to  become  a  professional  "medium,' 
and  concluded  he  would  keep  it  for  the  purchase  of  articles  he 
would  require  in  his  business.  Since  his  "sitters"  had  mistaken 
his  handicerchief  for  a  human  face,  he  had  an  idea  that  he 
could  provide  something  that  would  not  require  so  much  of 
the  imagination  to  make  it  appear  a  face,  and  to  that  use 
was  put  the  dollar  received  at  his  first  public  "seance."  R( 
pairing  to  a  toy  and  novelty  house  he  purchased  one  of  those 
wire  gauze  masks,  which  would  permit  a  light  to  shine  through 
it.  This  he  trimmed  down  until  it  could  be  put  into  the  breast 
pocket,  and  yet  enough  remained  to  make  quite  a  good  spirit 
face.  By  putting  this  mask  in  front  of  the  luminous  hand- 
kerchief a  luminous  lace  and  head  was  presented.  It  was  bald 
of  course,  until  he  discovered  that  with  a  small  piece  of  black 
cloth  he  could  put  hair  on  the  gentleman.  That  wire  mask  has 
been  recognized  by  dozens  of  persons  as  fathers,  mothers, 
sisters,  brothers,  cousins,  sweethearts,  wives,  husbands  and 
various   other   relatives   and   friends. 

It  would  astonish  you,  reader,  to  know  what  a  large  number 
of  the  faces  are  recognized  as  friends  and  relatives  by  the 
people  who  receive  them.  The  writer  knows  of  at  least  five 
people  who  have  recognized  Lydia  Pinkham's  newspaper  cut 
as  relatives,  after  it  had  been  transferred  to  the  "medium's" 
slate. 

In  fact,  humanity  believing  what  it  wishes  to  believe, 
sees  what  it  wishes  to  see,  and  that  accounts  for  the  wild 
tales  we  hear  and  the  wild  things  at  which  people  won- 
der. This  book  is  a  revelation,  not  merely  of  the  tricks 
of  mediums,  but  of  the  unreliability  of  human  testi- 
mony. It  should  greatly  interest  lawyers,  judges,  and 
policemen. 

Rinn,  to  whom  we  referred  above,  can  convince  the 
ordinary  person  that  the  phenomena  produced  by  me- 
diums can  be  reproduced  at  will  by  any  magician  who  has 
the  apparatus.  But  the  converted  spiritualist  replies 
that  mediums,  at  least  honest  mediums,  do  not  do  it  that 
way,  but  by  the  aid  ot  spirits.  To  such  credulity  there 
is  hardly  any  effective  answer,  except  that  famous  one 
by  Lecky,  who,  after  conceding  that  there  is  no  way  to 
prove  a  negative,  merely  observes  that  as  people 
advance  in  culture  they  cease  to  believe  in  miracles, 
The  "Revelations,"  how^ever,  go  a  step  beyond  Rinn, 
They  not  only  show  that  the  dishonest  mediums  "do  it 
that  way,"  namely  physically  and  deceptively,  like  stage 
magicians,  but  they  leave  little  room  to  believe  that  there 
are  any  other  sort.  The  author  developed  a  fine 
ventive  faculty,  imtil  he  was  at  the  top  of  his  sinister 
profession.  He  practiced  all  over  the  United  States  and 
made  large  sums  of  money,  with  the  devices  of  fraud 
and  chicane  and  with  apparatus  beside  which  the  ordi- 
nary stage  magician's  is  crude.  He  was  part  of  the 
inner  craft,  and  was  frequently  consulted  by  other  me- 
diums for  new  tricks  and  methods.    And  he  testifies : 


He  will  say,  just  here,  that  of  all  the  "mediums"  he  has  met, 
in  eighteen  years,  and  that  means  a  great  many,  in  all  phases, 
he  has  never  met  one  that  was  not  sailing  the  ver>-  same  de- 
scription of  craft  as  himself.  Every  one  :  no  exception.  Of 
course,  the  lecturers  he  has  met,  who  do  not  lecture  under  "in- 
fluence," and  have  no  phase  of  "mediumship,"  are  probably 
honest  in  what  they  teach.  They  are  not  different  to  any 
other  convert  to  spiritualism  who  does  not  lecture.  There 
may  have  been  a  few  of  the  "inspirational  speakers,"  too,  who 
were  honestly  mistaken  as  to  the  inspiration.  It  is  a  fact  that 
he  has  "developed"  inspirational  speakers,  for  a  financial  con- 
sideration, who  have  taken  to  the  platform,  and  who  believed 
themselves  inspired.  It  is  true,  too,  that  in  some  cases  he 
was  not  very  proud  of  the  quality  of  inspiration  he  had  de- 
eloped.  He  was  proud  of  no  part  of  it,  save  the  financial 
consideration  which  reposed  in  his  wallet. 

There  is  a  full  exposure  of  the  cabinet  manifestations 
that  have  befuddled  so  many  persons — that  sort  in  which 
the  medium  is  tied  in  a  chair,  and  banjoes  are  played, 
bells  rung,  horns  blown,  and  a  guitar  is  waved  through 
the  air  above  the  curtains  with  a  tune  proceeding  from 
it — played,  not  by  a  returned  spirit,  but  by  a  small  Swis 
music  box  inside,  costing  about  a  dollar.  Some  of  the 
adventures  with  persons  determined  on  exposing  the 
tricks  are  amusing.  One  reporter  insisted  that  the  me 
dium  go  into  the  cabinet  with  a  mouthful  of  wine  and 
hold  it.  The  medium  had  to  think  fast  that  time,  but  he 
got  hold  of  the  bell,  inverted  it  between  his  knees,  and 
it  held  the  wine  while  he  blew  the  horn,  when  he  was 
able  to  take  the  wine  into  his  mouth  again,  come  out 
with  it,  and  convince  them  all  that  he  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  horn  physicall3\  In  performing  this  trick 
Rinn  goes  into  the  cabinet  with  a  mouthful  of  coffee 
and  comes  out  with  a  mouthful  of  milk. 

And  here  is  the  chemical  explanation  of  many  fire 
feats : 

Dissolve  one-half  ounce  of  camphor  in  two  ounces  of 
aquavitae ;  add  one  ounce  of  quicksilver  and  one  ounce  of 
liquid  slyrax,  which  is  the  product  of  the  myrrh,  and  which 
prevents  the  camphor  igniting.  Shake  and  mix  well  together. 
Bathe  the  inside  of  the  hand  and  the  fingers  in  this  prepara- 
tion, allowing  it  to  dry  in  and  you  can  duplicate  the  perform- 
ance with  the  lamp  chimney  and  hold  your  fingers  in  the  blaze 
quite  a  while  without  any  bad  effect.  You  will  also  be  able 
to  accomplish  it  without  any  grimaces  or  gibberish  or  rolling 
of  the  eyes. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  performance,  dissolve  all  the  salt 


tea-cup  of  water  will  contain.  In  another  cui;>  _iiii;olve  a 
tablespoonful  of  soda  in  warm  water.  Now  pour  the  two  to- 
gether, and  after  they  are  well  mixed  wash  the  little  boy's 
hair,  or  that  portion  you  intend  using  in  your  experiment  as 
a  sun  worshipper,  combing  it  until  dry.  Now  take  the  neck- 
tie of  a  gentleman  friend,  and  your  confederate,  and  after 
washing  it  allow  it  to  dry.  You  are  now  ready  to  accomplish 
the  feat  in  its  entirety,  the  only  thing  needful  being  to  roll  your 
eyes,  throw  back  your  head,  and  make  sounds  that  would 
shame  a  Siwash  Indian  with  your  voice.  You  could  go  the 
lady  one  better  by  adding  to  the  first  preparation  two  ounces 
of  pulverized  red  stone.  After  stirring  it  well  together  rub 
the  bottoms  of  your  feet  with  it  and  you  can  walk  several 
steps  on  a  bar  of  red  hot  iron. 

The  tricks  of  slate  writing  for  his  time  are  ex- 
plained by  the  author,  and  he  gives  full  consideration  to 
the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  victims  that  they  have  held 
fast  to  the  slates  so  that  the  medium  could  not  have  in- 
serted or  substituted  anything,  or  written  on  them  him- 
self or  had  a  confederate  do  so.    But  he  says : 

No  man  ever  received  "independent  slate  writing"  between 
slates  fastened  together  that  he  did  not  allow  out  of  his  hands 
a  few  seconds.  Scores  of  persons  will  tell  you  that  they 
hare  received  writing  under  those  conditions  through  the 
"mediumship"  of  the  writer;  but  the  writer  will  tell  you  how 
he  fooled  them  and  how  you  can  do  so  if  you  see  fit. 

Another  feat  that  drove  people  almost  wild  was  performed 
in  the  following  way : 

Performer  shows  slates  clean  and  washes  them  to  insure 
against  having  been  prepared.  He  now  binds  them  tightly  to- 
gether and  coming  down  into  the  audience  has  some  gentle- 
man hold  them  above  his  head,  in  full  view  of  the  audience. 
He  then  produces  a  book  of  poems  and  allows  one  of  the 
audience  to  open  it  at  random  by  pushing  his  pencil  or  knife 
blade  between  the  leaves.  The  book  is  opened  and  the  per- 
former reads  the  first  tiivo  verses  of  the  poem  on  each  page, 
after  requesting  the  spirits  to  write  what  he  reads  between 
the  slates.  After  the  reading  is  finished  the  slates  are  opened 
and  the  verses  just  read  are  found  copied  between  the  slates. 

"There!"  you  will  say;  "your  silicate  flap  or  acid  writing 
will  not  work  in  this  case,  for  the  writing  is  done  after  the 
book  is  opened  and  read,  which  is  done  after  the  slates  are 
fastened   together." 

The  writing  was  done  through  the  flap  method,  just  the 
same.  How  did  he  know  where  the  book  would  be  opened  ? 
He  did  not  care  where  it  was  opened,  as  the  book  was  specially 
made  for  him  and  everj^  page  was  exactly  alike  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  number.     Not  verj-  wonderful,  is  it  ? 

The  educational  value  of  the  movies  has  been  illus- 
trated again  of  late  by  some  pictures  showing  a  girl  who 
can  not  be  lifted  by  the  strongest  man  against  her  will. 
Some  such  person  is  always  cropping  up  to  amaze  the 
wondering.  Here  is  the  explanation,  a  very  ordinary, 
natural  one,  applied  to  the  case  of  Lulu  Hurst,  the 
Georgia  Wonder : 

The  trick  of  lifting  her  from  the  floor  is  that  upon  which 
they  put  special  value  as  indicating  the  operation  of  the  force, 
but,  as  in  all  the  other  tricks,  there  is  a  mechanical  advantage 
taken  by  the  lady  which  renders  it  impossible  to  lilt  her.  The 
trick  lies  entirely  in  the  position  of  the  body.  The  elbows  are 
thrown  slightly  out  and  back,  the  shoulder  blades  are  slightly 
drawn  together,  the  spine  elongated  to  its  full  extent  and  the 
body  slightly  inclined  forward.  In  this  position  no  man  on 
earth  can  lift  her  or  any  other  lady  or  person  who  will  prac- 
tice the  trick  until  the  proper  position  is  learned.  The  trick 
of  holding  her  after  the  chair  on  which  she  stands  has  been 
drawn  from  under  her  is  likewise  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
position  of  her  arms.  Her  elbows  are  thrown  either  for^vard 
or  backward  sufficient  to  permit  of  her  easily  dropping  to  the 
floor.  Those  attempting  to  hold  her  up  are  thrown  out  of 
balance  and  all  power  of  lifting  is  lost.  She  will  not  submit 
to  a  straight,  fair,  vertical  lift,  but  invariably  drops  out  of  the 
vertical  line.  In  lifting  her  from  the  floor  she  will  not  permit 
any  but  one  certain  hold.  If  the  lifter  could  put  his  arms 
around  her,  grasping  her  left  wrist  with  the  right  hand  and  her 
right  wrist  with  the  left  hand,  then  she  could  be  easily  lifted, 
for  her  power  of  squirming  would  be  killed.  .'Ml  the  element 
of  flesh  contact  may  in  this  case  be  preserved,  but  she  will  not 
permit  it.  So,  too,  in  holding  her  up,  if  the  lifter  could  have 
one  hand  under  her  arm  at  the  shoulder  joint,  any  two  boys 
in   the  land  could  lift  her  up. 


Do  mediums  work  together?  Apparently  many  do,  to 
the  extent  of  large  collections  of  information  about 
credulous  individuals  and  their  dead,  gleaned  from  cem- 
eteries and  small  town  gossip.  Family  albums  yield 
portraits,  and  are  used  by  "spirit  photographers,"  another 
branch  of  the  craft,  to  make  spirit  photographs  of  dead 
persons  hovering  about  the  living.  Having  gained  ac- 
cess to  a  believer's  home,  and  induced  him  by  some  pre- 
text to  leave  the  room,  the  medium  opens  the  album: 

It  is  your  duty  to  yourself  and  brother  "mediums"  to  he  at 
all  times  armed  with  the  25-cent  cameras.  These  cameras  are 
made  of  paper  or  pasteboard.  In  order  to  obtain  a  copy  of  a 
photograph,  pull  the  two  ends  as  far  apart  as  they  will  go, 
which  is  the  proper  focus  for  an  object  one  foot  distant.  Now 
place  the  photo  to  be  copied  in  position  and  tear  the  small 
square  of  black  paper  from  the  aperture,  retaining  the  end  that 
hung  loose.  Count  fifteen,  and  stick  the  piece  of  black  paper 
over  the  aperture — it  was  already  mucilaged,  all  you  have  to 
do  was  lick  it — press  the  end  together,  put  it  in  your  pocket, 
and  you  have  a  fair  copy  of  the  picture. 

Should  fraudulent  consolations  be  peddled  about?  It 
is  hard  to  think  it  if  you  believe  in  the  truth.  On  this 
head  the  author  says : 

The  writer  has  furnished  positive  proof  of  life  everlasting 
to  scores  of  skepticiil  minds  that  the  church  did  not  reach. 
It  was  very  satisfactory  proof  to  ihem.  but  the  writer  knew 
just  how  much  it  was  worth,  and  for  his  own  satisfaction  it  did 
not  fill  the  bill. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  believe  that  you  do  not  stop  in  the 
grave,  if  you  can  ;  but  a  large  majority  of  people  do  not  want 
to  believe  it  any  longer — they  want  to  know  it. 

Perhaps  the  next  best  thing  to  knowing  whether  you' 
will  stop  in  the  grave  or  not  would  be  not  to  care 
whether  you  did  or  not.  but  that  is  an  Oriental  attitude, 
and  few  Occidental  souls  can  feel  that  way.  Meantime, 
there  is  little  real  danger  of  disturbing  anybody's  belief 
in  spirits,  once  they  have  it.  The  psychologists  who 
present  this  hook  have  remarked:  "Once  converted, 
a  spiritualist  seems  able  to  believe  any  nonsense." 

REVELATION'S  OF  A  Spirit  Medium.  Edited  by  Price 
and  Dingwall.    New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.;  $3.50. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  July  15,  1922,  were  $148,300,000;  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $126,- 
700,000;  an  increase  of  $31,600,000. 


Owners  of  railroad  bonds,  especially  specu- 
lative issues,  have  perhaps  been  at  somewhat 
of  a  loss  to  interpret  the  respective  actions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  in  announcing  reduc- 
tions in  freight  rates  and  certain  classifications 
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of  railroad  employees'  wages,  as  affecting  their 
securities.  The  decision  that  5^  per  cent,  on 
property'  valuation  represents  a  fair  return 
also  has  caused  some  puzzlement,  says  Forbes 
Magazine. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  combination  of  de- 
velopments does  not  change  the  promising 
outiook  for  the  carriers  as  a  whole.  The 
horizontal  cut  of  10  per  cent,  in  freight  rates 
includes  those  reductions  which  the  railroads 
have  made  voluntarily  from  the  increase  al- 
lowed in  July,  1920,  which  in  the  case  of  agri- 
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cultural  products  was  more  than  10  per  cent. 
Averaging  the  reductions  which  have  alreadj' 
taken  place  with  those  which  will  be  effective 
July  1st,  the  net  for  all  loadings  is  probably 
not  more  than  5  or  6  per  cent. 

The  wage  reductions  mean  a  saving  of 
§100,000,000  a  year,  it  is  estimated,  and  with 
other  economies  and  the  increase  in  shipments 
which  are  quite  sure  to  come  in  1922,  the 
freight  reduction  should  be  fully  offset  and,  in 
time,  gross  revenues  should  reach  a  new  high 
figure. 

In  so  far  as  the  owmer  of  railroad  bonds  is 
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concerned,  the  situation,  if  it  has  changed, 
has  changed  for  the  better.  Uncertainty  in 
the  matter  of  freight  rates  is  now  removed  and 
there  is  no  occasion  for  deferring  traffic  longer 
because  of  the  expected  reduction.  A  few  sug- 
gestions follow,  whereby  the  investor  can  pro- 
cure a  high  yield  wathout  assuming  undue 
risk  among  the  second-grade  rail  bonds. 

Missouri  Pacific  general  mortgage  4s,  1975, 
at  64  yield  about  6.40  per  cent.  This  com- 
pany was  effectivelj'  reorganized  five  years 
ago,  and  its  capitalization  was  adjusted  to 
earning  power.  A  return  of  S}-^  per  cenL 
should  cover  all  fixed  charges  one  and  a  half 
times  over ;  but  the  road  operates  in  a  territory 
capable  of  marked  development,  w^hich  means 
heavier  traffic  and  larger  earnings.  These 
bonds  should  gradually  work  into  a  high-grade 
investment  position. 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco  prior  liens  5s,  1950, 
at  S6,  yield  about  6.10  per  cent.  This  road 
also  operates  in  a  territory  with  possibilities 
of  greatly  increased  traffic.  Its  revenues  have 
been  practically  doubled  since  1914.  These 
bonds  are  outstanding  in  three  series,  to  a  to- 
tal amount  of  about  §126,325,000.  The  total 
indebtedness  of  the  company  amounts  to  less 
than  §38,000  per  mile,  of  which  the  prior  liens 
represent  all  but  about  $3000. 

Southern  Railway  General  4s,  1856,  at  67 
}-ieled  6.40  per  cent.  In  good  times  and  bad, 
this  road  has  been  able  to  earn  its  fixed 
charges  hy  a  fair  margin,  and  now  that  better 
days  are  ahead  for  the  cotton-growing  com- 
munities, these  bonds  are  in  line  for  a  higher 
investment  rating.  In  1914,  when  cotton 
prices  were  extremely  low,  Southern  Railway 
earned  its  fixed  charges  about  one  and  a  half 
times  over. 


government  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  outcome  is  hardly  open  to  question.  Con- 
sistent improvement  continues  to  be  shown  in 
most  industries  throughout  the  countrj-.  The 
improved  crop  outiook  for  grain  is  reflected  in 
better  business  for  the  mail-order  firms  and 
makers   of   farm   implements. 

The  spectacular  seventy-point  rise  and  sub- 
sequent thirty-point  reaction  in  Mexican  Pe- 
troleum, with  the  squeezing  of  a  big  short  in- 
terest, has  influenced  the  trading  aspect  at 
times.  There  has  been  considerable  absorption 
of  the  comparatively  small  supply  of  the  stock 
by  people  cognizant  of  the  real  value  of  the 
issue  and  the  importance  of  the  recent  oil  dis- 
coveries in  the  company's  territory.  Some 
other  speculative  leaders  were  bid  up  sharply, 
and  later  the  rails  under  the  leadership  of 
New  York  Central.  It  is  among  these  latter 
stocks  that  there  are  now  to  be  found  some  of 
the  safest  and  most  attractive  speculations, 
particularly  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  St.  Pauls. 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Fries.  Rutland  preferred, 
New  York  Central,  Wabashes,  Pittsburgh  &: 
West  Virginia,  ICickel  Plate  and  Pere  Mar- 
quette. The  strike  threat  has  permitted  strong 
interests  to  accumulate  the  attractive  rails. — 
The  Trader. 


The  outrageous  behavior  of  imion  labor  in 
southern  Illinois,  and  the  seditious  utterances 
of  the  labor  leaders  at  Cincinnati,  have  effectu- 
ally alienated  any  decent  public  sympathy  for 
the  striking  coal  miners.  The  whole  affair  is 
thoroughly  t3*pical  of  Bolshevik  Russia  and 
abhorrent  to  the  principle  of  our  republic. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  more  aggres- 
sive attitude  of  the  Federal  government  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  strike. 

The  financial  developments  of  the  post  fort- 
night include  the  lowering  of  the  rediscount 
rate  of  the  Federal  Reser\^e  Bank  of  New- 
York  from  4J^  to  4  per  cent.,  the  advance  of 
some  of  the  Libertj*  bonds  to  new  high  prices, 
and  the  extreme  weakness  in  foreign  exchange, 
especially  German  marks  and  French  francs. 
The  action  of  the  New  York  bank,  which  will 
probably  be  followed  by  reductions  by  other 
Federal  Reser\^e  banks,  had  been  long  antici- 
pated, and  particularly  since  the  recent  de- 
crease of  the  English  bank  rate.  The  prospect 
is  of  a  continuance  of  easy  money,  which  is, 
of  course,  a  bullish  influence  on  the  trend  of 
security  prices. 

The  decline  in  exchange  indicates  the  des- 
perate financial  condition  of  Germany  and  may 
result  in  forcing  France  to  take  a  more  reason- 
able attitude  in  regard  to  the  indemnitj-  and 
the  question  of  floating  a  German  loan,  w-hich 
economists  generally  insist  is  a  necessary  step 
toward  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe.  In  spite 
of  Germany's  past  sins,  she  is  still  so  eco- 
nonlically  important  that  the  prosperity  of  her 
neighbors  depends  upon  her  recoverj'  and. 
sooner  or  later,  this  fact  must  be  recognized 
by  continental  politicians,  as  it  already  is  in 
England  and  America. 

The  strike  of  some  classes  of  the  railway 


An  important  development  affecting  bond 
prices  was  the  recent  action  of  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  followed  soon  after  by 
the  Boston  bank,  in  reducing  the  official  redis- 
count rate  from  AlA  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent. 
Such  a  reduction  has  been  warranted  for  some 
time  and  the  announcement  caused  no  surprise, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  had  a  stimulating  effect 
on  the  bond  market.  The  present  cut  is  the 
sixth  which  has  been  made  since  the  high  rate 
of  7  per  cent,  ruled  from  February-  5th  to  May 
4th,  1921.  A  week  prerious  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land took  similar  action.  It  is  thought  that 
other  district  reserve  banks  will  also  reduce 
their  rediscount  rates  soon,  says  Forbes  Mag- 
azine. 

The  bond  market,  especially  for  Liberties, 
which  possess  a  high  collateral  value,  re- 
sponded to  the  lower  discount  rate  by  going  to 
new  high  levels.  The  credit  resources  of  the 
banking  system  are  now  so  great  that  it  would 
require  a  tremendous  expansion  on  the  part  of 
commerce  before  the  demand  would  occasion 
permanently  higher  money  rates  and,  aside 
from  technical  reactions,  lower  bond  prices  are 
improbable. 

While  there  is  sufficient  credit  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  stock  and  bond  markets 
and  increasing  trade  demand,  bond  market 
activities  should  not  be  confused  with  business 
activities.  It  means  rather  the  investment  of 
capital  in  sound  corporate  instruments  instead 
of  its  use  in  business  transactions,  and  care  in 
selecting  investments  is  still  a  prime  factor. 

One  of  the  most  stable  enterprises  is  that 
of  furnishing  public  ser\-ice,  and  in  good  times 
and  bad  the  ratio  of  defaidts  for  public  utility 
bonds  in  comparison  mth  other  classifications 
is  extremely  small.  The  following  public 
utility  bonds  are  attractive  for  investment  pur- 
poses at  this  time: 

Northern  States  Power  5s,  1941,  at  92,  to 
yield  about  5.70  per  cent.  Outstanding  to  the 
amount  of  $24,560,000.  secured  by  a  first  lien 
or  deposit  of  securities  upon  property  valued 
at  $72,098,000.  This  company  has  shown  a 
healthy  expansion  in  earning  power  and  at  this 
time  is  making  marked  strides  in  increasing 
net  income.  The  company  is  in  a  sound  po- 
sition and  pa>-ing  dividends  on  the  common 
slock. 

Commonwealth  Power  First  6s.  1947,  at  90. 
to  yield  about  6.85  per  cent.    The  $12,500,000  of 


workers  is  not  regarded  as  a  very  serious  |  bonds  are  secured  by  a  pledge  of  $27,323,900 
menace,  either  by  the  financial  community  or  j  of  common  and  $5,382,500  preferred  stocks 
the  roads'  executives.  As  it  stands,  the  strike  i  which  represent  the  control  of  five  strong  pub- 
is practicallj'  in  defiance  of  the  United  States     lie  utility  operating  companies.     None  of  the 
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mam,  shaughnessy  &  anderson 

MEMBERS 
THE  SAX  FSAXCISCO  STOCK  AXD  BOND  EXCHAXGE 


ANNOUNCE  THE  REMOVAX  OF  THEIR  OFFICE  FROM 
345  MONTGOMERY  STREET  TO  THE 

MEZZANINE  FLOOR, 
CALIFORNIA  COMMERCIAL  UNION  BUILDING, 

315  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

DIRECT  WIRE  TO  NEW  YORK 
TELEPHONE  SUTTER  7363 


Bradford,  Kimball  &c  Co. 

ronnerly 
BRADFORD,   ^VEEDEN   &   CO. 

Dealers  in 

GOVERNMENT,  MUNICIPAL 

and 

CORPORATION  BONDS 


Second  Floor 

INSURANCE   EXCHANGE   BUILDING 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


collateral  can  be  retired  and  as  the  sinking 
fund  operates,  the  bondholders'  equity  ma- 
terially increases. 

Illinois  Power  First  7s,  1936,  at  101,  to  yield 
about  7  per  cent.  The  company  supplies  public 
se^^■ice  to  the  city  of  Springfield,  Illinois.  Net 
earnings  are  running  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
and  a  half  times  the  annual  interest  require- 
ments on  the  total  funded  debt  of  the  com- 


INVESTMENT    SECURITIES 


Government,  Municipal  and  Corpor- 
ation Bond%  in  denominations  of 
SlOO,  S500,  and  SIOOO  for  the  invest- 
ment of  Banks,  Trust  Funds,  and  Indi- 
vidual Investors.     Inqmries  Invited, 

HoNTeR.DouN  6  Co. 

THE  SECOND  FLOOR— 
266  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


Los 

Pisadi 


Aoeein  Con     Frnnriu-o       OiUud 

Idem    Jan.    rrancisco   s„DiMo 


LOGAN  &  BRYAN 

STOCK,  BOND,  COTON,  COFFEE, 
SUGAR  AND  GRAIN  BROKERS 

DIRECT  PRIVATE  WIRES 

Pacific  to  Atlantic — U.   S.  and  Canada 
MEMBEIU: 
NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
BOSTON   STOCK  EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  COTTON  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  COFFEE  EXCHANGE 
NEW  Y'ORK  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE 
NEW   ORLEANS   COTTON   EXCHANGE 
PITTSBURG  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS     CHAMBER    OF    COM- 
MERCE 
WINNIPEG  GRAIN  EXCHANGE 
ST.  LOUIS  MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 
SALT  L-\KE  CITY'  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
LOS  ANGELES  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
PHILADELPHI.A  BOURSE 
MONTREAL  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRANCH  OFnCES  AT 

401  Montgomery  Street 

and 

MerchanU  Exchange  Bldg. 

Telephone  Carfielii  3000 

R.  C  JENKINS,     C.  S.  LAWRENCE, 
San  Francisco  Managers 


Private  Wires 
Coast  to  Coast 

E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co. 


BUTTON      BUILDING 
Montgonierx    and    Bash    Sts. 

HOTEL     ST.    PBAXCIS 
DEL     MONTE     HOTEL 


July  22,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


TKeOldestBondHouse 
in  California 

Member  of  San  Francisco 
Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

E  •  H  •  ROLLINS  •  &  •  SONS 

300  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
Telephone  Kearny  3807 


pany.  There  are  $1,925,000  of  7  per  cent, 
bonds  and  $3,075,000  of  5  per  cent,  bonds,  the 
total  being  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the 
entire  property,  which  is  conservatively  valued 
at  considerably  in  excess  of  this  amount. 


The  California  Car  Company  is  offering 
$250,000  8  per  cent,  cumulative  preferred  capi- 
tal stock  (with  bonus  of  common  stock)  at 
par  value  of  $10  a  share.  The  California  Car 
Company  is  a  corporation  organized  and  exist- 


BONDS 


Los  Angeles  Gas  and 
Electric  Corporation 

General  and  Refunding  Mortgage  5^% 
Gold  Bonds  Series  "E" 

Due  Jane  1,  1947. 


George  H.  Borr  &  Co. 


NEW     YOEK 
BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 
SCEANTON 


KOHL  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

1.08   ANGELES 

CLEVELAND 

ATLANTA 

DETBOIT 

CHICAGO 

PITTSBURG 

ST.   LOUIS 

SEATTLE 

"A  Natioiol  Tet  Persona]  Serrice  " 


ing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California, 
capitalized  at  $500,000. 

The  purpose  of  the  company  is  to  supply  for 
profit  the  demand  which  exists  on  the  part  of 
the  steam  railroads  for  a  passenger-carrying 
unit  that  will  enable  the  railways  to  compete 
etTectively  with  automobile  passenger  carriers. 

The  A.  D.  Eowen  Model  C  railway  motor  car 
is  an  adaptation  of  the  gasoline  engine  to  the 
requirements  of  railway  operation  by  means 
of    which    the    railroads    are    enabled    to    give 


frequency  of  service  equal  to  that  given  by 
bus  lines  and  at  a  lower  cost. 

The  cost  per  mile  of  operating  a  Bowen 
Model  C  car  is  14  cents — about  one-half  the 
cost  per  mile  of  operating  a  larger  size  motor 
bus,  or  about  one-tenth  the  cost  per  mile  of 
operating  a  locomotive  with  a  passenger 
coach. 

Model  C  will  speedily  revolutionize  the 
railway  business  in  the  handling  of  short-haul 
passenger  traffic.  It  will  enable  their  owners 
to  operate  at  a  profit  thousands  of  miles  of 
branch  line  and  short  line  railways  that  now 
are  being  operated  at  a  loss. 

The  success  of  Model  C  is  assured.  The 
experimental  stage  of  A.  D.  Bowen  cars  be- 
came long  since  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
efficacy  and  stability  of  even  experimental 
models  A  and  B  have  been  thoroughly  demon- 
strated, and  their  practicability  is  acknowl- 
edged bv  the  railroads  and  bv  the  public 
alike. 

Model  C  is  incomparably  superior,  in  every 
particular,  to  any  railway  carriage  designed 
by  Mr.  Bowen  hitherto.  It  embodies  the  con- 
summation of  all  his  aims. 

The  A.  D.  Bowen  Model  C  railway  motor 
car  is  the  company's  own  product,  manufac- 
tured under  the  company's  own  rights  of 
patent.  

Pinckard,  Shaughnessy  &:  Anderson,  invest- 
ment bankers,  have  recently  moved  their 
offices  from  345  Montgomery  Street  to  larger 
and  more  conveniently  arranged  quarters  on 
the  mezzanine  floor  of  the  California  Com- 
mercial Union  Building,  corner  Pine  and 
Montgomery  Streets. 


A  Tax  Lien 
Investment 


AN  assessment  lien  averaging  $35 
an  acre  against  land  conserva- 
tively valued  at  ?200  an  acre,  se- 
cures an  issue  of  reclamation  bonds 
which    we   recommend    to    investors. 

They  are  priced  to  yield  5.50^^^. 

These  bonds  are  free  from  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax,  and  have  been 
certified  as  a  legal  investment  for 
California  Savings  Banks. 

For  detailed  information,  call, 
write,  or  telephone  Kearny  301. 

AVM.R.STAATS  CO. 

EiuUhhiJ  n.<i 
Alexander  Bldg.,  Montgomery  St.,  cor.  of  Bush 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Kcamy  301 
LOS  ANGELES  SAN  DIEGO  PASADENA 


A  new  issue  of  $200,500  Iliff  Municipal  Irri- 
gation District,  Logan  County,  Colorado, 
serial  6  per  cent,  bonds  is  being  offered  by  the 
Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company,  due  se- 
rially from  June  1,  1923,  to  June  1,  1931,  at 
prices  to  yield  6J4  per  cent.,  income  tax  exr 
empt. 

These  are  old  seasoned  bonds,  the  available 
portion  of  $209,000  unmatured  outstanding 
bonds  issued  in  1911.  They  are  a  prior  tax 
lien  concurrent  with  other  general  ta,^es,  rank- 
ing ahead  of  mortgages  and  other  private 
liens.  There  are  13,256  acres  of  irrigated 
lands  directly  taxed  for  payment  of  these 
bonds.  The  resident  population  within  the 
district  is  approximately  3000.  The  average 
value  per  acre  is  $93.  Taxes  for  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  of  bonds  are  levied  by 
the  county  commissioners  and  are  collected  by 
the  county  treasurer  at  the  same  time  and  to 
gether  with  state,  county,  and  school  taxes. 


■  It  has  frequently  been  said  that  money 
vested  in  public  utilities,  and  therefore  de- 
voted to  the  public  service,  should  be  satisfied 
with  a  lower  return  than  money  invested  in 
other  enterprises,  says  Floyd  W.  Parsons  in  a 
recent  article  in  World's  Work. 

Such    an    assumption    is    absolutely    unwar- 


ranted, for  one  person  who  has  money  to  in- 
vest is  always  just  like  another.  Practically 
every  one  who  has  money  strives  to  invest  it 
where  it  will  bring  the  largest  return  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  safety. 

If  any  one  is  offered  an  investment  in  a 
public  utility-  that  pays  5  per  cent.,  and  just  as 
good  an  investment  in  something  else  that 
pays  S  to  10  per  cent,  it  is  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  the  investment  netting  the  largest 
return  will  get  the  money. 

Let  no  one  overlook  the  truth  that  money 
is  a  commodity  which  we  buy  and  sell  just  as 
we  buy  and  sell  grain  or  clothes  or  lumber. 

A  public  utility  or  a  municipality  can  not 
buy  money  for  less  than  other  people  pay  for 
it,  any  more  than  this  same  utility  or  munici- 
pality can  buy  coal  or  labor  for  less  than  it  is 
worth  in  the  market. 

Every  utility,  no  matter  where  it  is  located, 
requires  new  capital  for  continuous  additions 
to  its  plant,  and  it  can  not  get  this  necessary 
capital  unless  the  corporation  is  permitted  to 
earn  and  pay  a  fair  return  on  the  new  money. 


Mr.  Cyrus  Peirce  of  Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co.,  in- 
vestment bankers,  has  just  returned  from  sev- 
eral weeks'  travel  in  European  countries.  Dur- 
ing his  trip  he  visited  the  most  important 
financial  and  business  centres  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  France,  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria. 
Mr.  Peirce  says : 

"Germany  is  working,  and  working  hard 
from  mornins  until  night.  All  of  the  basic 
industries  are  busy,  though  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  specialties  are  working  part  time. 

"The  two  outstanding  features  that  particu- 
larly impress  travelers  are,  first,  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  electric  power  line  construc- 
tion that  is  noticeable  everjTvhere.  High-ten- 
sion lines  are  covering  the  country.  Every 
bit  of  falling  water  is  being  utilized.  In  ad- 
dition to  that,  the  thousands  of  acres  of  lignite, 
or  what  is  commonly  known  in  Germany  as 
"brown  coal,"  are  being  stripped  by  steam 
shovels  and  mined  the  same  way  for  compres- 
sion into  briquets  to  be  burned  under  central 
power  stations.  In  other  words,  Germany  is 
straining  every  nerve  to  make  herself  inde- 
pendent of  the  Saar  Valley  in  case  she  should 
lose  it. 

"The  second  noticeable  fact  is  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  new  building  construction 
that  you  see  everywhere.  Factories  are  build- 
ing large  additions  and  old  workingmen's 
houses  are  being  replaced  by  new  and  modern 
structures.  This,  of  course,  appears  to  be  an 
evidence  of  great  prosperity,  but  in  digging 
into  the  reason  for  this  one  finds  that  it  comes 
from  an  entirely  different  cause.  Nothing  is 
allowed  to  be  shipped  out  of  Germany  except 
under  a  permit  issued  by  the  government.  The 
reason  for  this  is  twofold:  first,  because  Ger- 
many wants  to  keep  the  retail  prices  in  Ger- 
many very  low,  because  of  the  depreciated 
mark,  and  second,  because  the  government 
wants,  as  far  as  possible,  to  control  the  ex- 
change   situation.      Therefore,    practically    no 
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In  Step  With  the  Business 
World 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  independence  in 
business.  No  matter  where  you  are,  whether 
your  operations  are  large  or  small,  retail  or 
wholesale,  they  are  bound  to  be  influenced  by 
the  conditions  and  commercial  activity  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Information  relative  to  the  condition  of 
many  other  men's  businesses  is  a  vitally  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  your  course  of 
procedure.  The  daily  reports  of  the  stock  and 
bond  market  are  the  most  practical  means  of 
capitalizing  this  information.  Hour  by  hour, 
clearly  and  concisely,  they  bring  from  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth  a  record  of  market 
events  that  may  vitally  affect  your  operations. 

Sutro  investment  service  supplies  you  with 
accurate  market  information.  A  fast  private 
wire  to  Eastei'n  and  Canadian  centers  is  sup- 
plemented by  our  complete  chronological  data 
files.  Our  executives  will  also  be  glad  to 
confer  with  you  and  offer  advice  based  upon 
sound  information. 

SUTRO  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  185S 

410   MONTGOMERY   STREET 

Members  of  the  SanFrancisco  Stoclc  and  Bond  Exchange 
Direct  Wires  to  All  Eastern  Centers  and  Canada 

Send  for  copy  of  our  Investor's  Manual  containing  the  essential 
data  for  your  use  regarding  issues  listed  on  recognized  Exchanges. 
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S^xtyjive  Sutter  Street 

BONDS 


Ask  to  be  placed 
on  our  mailing  list 
for  monthly  cu:- 
cular  and  for  data 
regarding  various 
bond  issues. 


Stephens 

e^  Company 


5AN  FRANCISCO        OAKLAND. 
Los  Angeles         San  Diego 
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permits  are  issued  to  manufacturers  unless 
they  are  willing  to  allow  the  Reischbank  to 
handle  the  exchange.  The  Reischbank  gives  to 
the  manufacturer  from  the  proceeds  of  his 
bills  or  drafts  enough  gold  to  replace  his  raw 
materials  and  pays  the  difference  in  marks. 
The  wise  manufacturer,  realizing  that  the  Ger- 
man mark  is  not  a  good  thing  to  hold  as  an  in- 
vestment, as  fast  as  possible  turns  the  mark 
into   something  that  will  not  depreciate,   such 


STRASSBURGER 
&>  COMPANY 

Stoc\s  f  Bonds 
Cotton^  Grain 
Commodities 

Private  Wires  to  New 
York  fe?  other  leading 
Eastern  Financial  and 
Commercial  Centers 

Members 
San  Francisco  Stock  6? 
Bond  Exchange  and 
ChicagoBoardofTrade 
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as    bricks    and    mortar.      Hence    the    building 
boom  and  apparent  prosperity. 

"Vienna  is  hopeless.  But,  nevertheless. 
Vienna  has  a  future  if  the  people  would  only 
realize  it.  By  location  and  by  tradition,  she 
is  the  banking  and  trading  centre  of  all 
southern  and  southeastern  Europe,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  continue  in 
that  position,  but  regeneration  can  not  come 
from  without :  it  must  come  in  the  hearts  and 
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souls  and  minds  of  her  own  people.  Until  they 
can  change  their  point  of  view  and  get  some 
backbone,  Vienna  will  continue  to  be  on  object 
of  charity. 

"Prague,  the  capital  of  Czechoslovakia,  is  a 
busy  city,  but  looks  as  if  it  needed  a  thorough 
housecleaning.  The  principal  industry  of 
Czechoslovakia  just  as  present  is  politics. 
The  country  itself  looks  prosperous.  Agri 
culturally,  its  principle  products  seem  to  be 
wheat  and  hops  with  some  fruit.  In  western 
Czechoslovakia,  or  what  was  part  of  the  old 
Bohemia,  the  industries  appear  to  be  reason- 
ably busy. 

"Switzerland  industrially  is  having  a  rather 
hard  time.  There  has  been  no  depreciation  in 
Swiss  exchange,  and  for  that  reason  no  par- 
ticular inducement  for  people  to  buy,  and  since 
Switzerland's  principal  output,  high-grade 
watches,  is  distinctly  a  luxury,  the  Swiss  have 
had  pretty  hard  sledding.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  a  terrific  American  invasion  of 
Europe  this  year,  and  when  it  begins  to  get  hot 
in  Paris  the  line  of  tourists  will  begin  to  con- 
verge on  Switzerland  and  the  influx  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  will  be  a  great  help  to  their  situa- 
tion. 

"I  feel  somewhat  competent  to  speak  of  the 
attitude  of  France  and  the  French,  because  I 
have  been  through  France,  through  industrial 
France,  through  agricultural  France — yes, 
even  to  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  French 
of  France,  and  in  this  I  make  a  distinction 
between  them  and  the  Parisians  of  Paris,  love 
America;  of  this  there  can  be  no  question  of 
doubt.  France  is  not  an  industrial  country 
primarily.  She  is  an  agricultural  country; 
and  as  far  as  I  can  see,  every  acre  of  ground 
of  France  is  being  put  to  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation  from  sunrise  until  dark.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  is  busy.  They  are 
working  and  saving,  just  as  they  have  worked 
and  saved  for  a  hundred  years,  demonstrating 
the  racial  characteristics  that  have  been 
France's   salvation   more  than   once. 

"I  went  there  with  a  preconceived  idea  that 
France  was  loafing  and  whining  for  indemni- 
ties. She  is  doing  neither.  She  is  working 
sixteen  hours  a  day  and  demanding  only  that 
that  which  is  properly  due  her  shall  be  prop- 
erly paid.  She  is  waiting  for  payment,  but  she 
is  hustling  while  she  waits. 

"France  has  issued  many  billion  dollars  of 
bonds  which  she  has  sold  to  her  own  people, 
and  is  using  the  proceeds  in  the  shape  of  loans 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  devastated  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding.  France  expects 
those  bonds  to  be  paid  out  of  German  rapara- 
tions,  and  in  that  sne  is  asking  no  more  than 
is  justly  due  her." 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


There  is  a  scientific  unwritten  law  to  the 
effect  that  of  two  theories,  the  simpler  and 
more  plausible  should  be  accepted  to  explain 
any  given  phenomenon.  Axiomatic  though 
this  rule  is,  one  can  not  help  wondering  if  the 
anti-evolutionists  have  ever  heard  of  it.  Or  if 
they  have,  what  in  the  world  their  simpler- 
than-evolution  theory  is.  Certainly,  any  that 
have  deviously  wandered  into  publication — 
and  how  deviously  no  one  can  realize  till  he 
has  perused  the  roundabout  irrelevancies  of 
an  anti-evolution  argument — do  not  seem  sim- 
pler to  our  mind  than  the  A  B  C's  of  Darwin- 
ism. A  year  or  two  ago  a  serious  argument 
on  Darwinism  would  have  seemed  ludicrous  to 
most  of  us.  Religion  itself  has  long  since 
graciously  reconciled  the  allegory  of  the  Bible 
with  the  facts  that  fossils  and  stones  tell. 
Then  why  the  newly  resuscitated  debate  on  a 
subject  whose  principles  were  published  in  the 
much-maligned  Victorian  era  and  which  even 
our  old  fogey  grandparents  were  familiar 
with  ?  It  is  perplexing,  to  say  the  least.  But 
meanwhile — that  is,  before  the  hub-bub  again 
dies  down  and  the  normalcy  of  evolutionary 
doctrine  is  restored — it  is  amusing  to  read  the 
propaganda  of  what  might  be  called  the  revo- 
lutionists. 

One  of  the  latest  contributions  to  the  debate 
is  "The  Fortnightly  Club"  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;  $5),  a  book  that  we  at  first  supposed 
fondly  to  be  a  symposium  of  opinions  on  this 
subject.  It  was  rather  G.  Lowes  Dickinson- 
esque  in  style,  and  the  cover  misleadingly  told 
us  the  argument  was  cast  in  the  form  of  de- 
bates. Nothing  of  the  sort.  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
the  author,  and  an  English  popular  philoso- 
pher, has  given  us  one-half  of  the  debate — the 
anti-evolution.  True,  there  are  members  of 
the  Fortnightly,  notably  Sir  James  Macadam, 
the  Scotch  geologist,  who  is  arbitrarily  repre- 
sented as  a  humorless  fossil  himself,  who  be- 
lieve in  the  Darwinian  principle,  but  Launce- 
ston,  the  man  who  holds  that  animals  do  not 
think  and  are  a  sort  of  automata  mar\"elously 
endowed  with  life,  is  the  star  member  of  the 
club,  and  the  book  is  little  more  than  a  mono- 
graph of  his  contentions,  chief  among  which 
is  the  astounding  one  on  animals,  noted  above. 
And  the  main  form  of  argument  of  Professor 
Launceston  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  which 
is  so  fatally  easy  to  use  and  misuse.  For  ex- 
ample, he  answers  the  argument  that  man  has 
evolved  from  the  lower  animals  owing  to  the 
accident  of  a  flexible  lower  jaw  capable  of 
evolving  speech,  with  the  dramatic  introduc- 
tion of  a  parrot.  The  fallacy  is  simple,  and 
if  one  may  answer  one  absurd  argument  with 
another,  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  parrot  is 
in  a  different  stage  of  evolution.  Given  a  few 
million  years  and  psxttacus  sapiens  may  be  the 
master  of  the  earth. 

Admittedly,  this  is  absurd;  but  no  more  so 
than  answering  the  time-worn  axiom  that 
speech  and  evolution  have  gone  hand  in  hand, 
with  the  introduction  of  a  live,  blaspheming 
parrot.  But  this  delightful  series  of  reductio 
ab  absxfrdums  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 
In  the  first  place,  in  the  introductory  chapter, 
the  writer  admits  that  in  his  position  of  secre- 
tary to  the  mythical  club,  his  pencil  may  have 
slipped — he  wrote  in  shorthand — and  that  his 
interpretation  may  be  at  fault.  As  for  Launce- 
ston's  experiments  with  his  dog,  either  it  was 
an  e:>ttremely  stupid  dog — and  some  are  duller 
tnan  others — or  he  grossly  misinterpreted  it. 
We  incline  to  the  latter  view.  At  least  if  we 
were  setting  out  to  make  a  comparison  of 
canine  and  human  intelligence  we  would  not  be 
so  unscientific  as  to  limit  ourselves  to  one 
canine  example.  Since  he  was  out  for  the  ar- 
gument of  wit  rather  than  of  fact,  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson should  have  chosen  a  really  stupid  ani- 
mal for  his  comparative  study,  the  humming 
bird,  for  example,  which  W.  H.  Hudson  says 
is,  in  its  curious  crj^stallization  of  an  earlier 
form  of  life,  most  nearly  like  an  automaton  of 
all  vertebrates.  Incidentally,  since  he  has  no 
opportunity  to  study  more  than  one  dog  and 
nis  knowledge  of  animals  is  obviously  limited, 
we  recommend  to  Launceston  the  Hudson 
book  that  we  have  just  read,  "The  Naturalist 
in  La  Plata"  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3).  which 
is  warranted  to  convince  the  most  skeptical 
that  the  lower  animals  have  depths  of  brain 
and  character  which  he  who  open  his  eyes  may 
read.  R.  G. 


Notes  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Eugene  Manlove  Rhodes,  whose  latest  novel, 
"Copper  Streak  Trail,"  is  one  of  the  most 
vivid  of  recent  outdoor  stories,  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  in  San  Jose, 
California.  He  has  been  a  cowboy  in  the 
Southwest,  and  thoroughly  knows  the  land  of 
which  he  writes. 

Emerson  Hough  has  been  interested  in  a 
surprising  confirmation  of  the  actual  occur- 
rence of  an  episode  which  he  incorporated  in 
his  new  novel,  "The  Covered  Wagon"  (Apple- 
ton).  In  the  novel  a  meeting  between  Kit 
Carson  and  Jim  Bridger  takes  place  at  Lara- 
mie. Mr.  Hough  knew  of  no  such  actual  meet- 
ing, but  knew  the  country,  dates  and  habits  of 
the  men  enough  to  know  they  hiight  have  met 
there.  Now  he  has  received  word  that  in  an 
exhibition  at  the  Sacramento  "Days  of  '49" 
celebration  a  rifle  has  been  on  exhibition  with 


a  card  stating  that  it  had  belonged  to  Jim 
Bridger  and  that  he  brought  it  with  him  over 
the  Oregon  trail  to  Eidwell's  Bar,  after  having 
met  Kit  Carson  at  Laramie.  And  the  novelist 
sees  in  the  fact  a  curious  and  gratifying  con- 
firmation of  an  interesting  scene  in  his  novel. 

The  Louisville  (Kentuck-y)  Herald  has  this 
to  say  in  appreciation  of  Ann  Cobb's  "Kin- 
folks,"  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany ;  "Never  have  we  seen  more  perfect  in- 
terpretation. The  vision  of  a  true  poet  might 
account  for  the  artistic  perfection  of  this  vol- 
ume, bound  in  its  kiver  pattern,  but  only  love, 
true  and  understanding,  could  be  responsible 
for  the  feeling,  the  perfect  tact  and  tenderness 
— not  since  Kipling's  dedication  to  'Mine  Own 
People'  have  we  seen  this  equaled." 

The  Macmillan  Company  announces  a  two- 
volume  "History  of  the  Arabs  in  the  Sudan, 
and  Some  Account  of  the  People  Who  Pre- 
ceded Them  and  of  the  Tribes  Inhabiting  Dar- 
fur."     It  is  by  H.  A.  Macmichael. 

Edgar  A.  Mowrer,  author  of  "Immortal 
Italy,"  just  published  by  the  Appletons,  has 
lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Rome.  He  has 
been  Italian  correspondent  for  one  of  the 
largest  papers  in  the  United  States  and  has 
been  in  close  touch  with  all  phases  of  the 
Italian  situation.  During  the  war  he  served 
as  correspondent  on  the  Italian  front.  Re- 
cently he  has  been  at  Genoa  observing  the 
work  of  the  conference  there.  It  is  interest- 
ing that  Edgar  Mowrer.  doing  newspaper  work 
in  Italy,  and  writing  this  important  and  ex- 
ceedingly informative  volume  upon  the  mod- 
ern Italian  nation,  is  a  brother  of  Paul  Scott 
Mowrer,  newspaper  correspondent  in  Paris, 
war  correspondent  on  the  western  front,  and 
well-known  writer  of  such  books  as  "Hours 
of  France"  and  "Balkanized  Europe." 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  has  pub- 
lished a  special  limited  edition  of  "Admirals 
of  the  Caribbean,"  by  Francis  R.  Hart,  in 
which  Mr.  Hart  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
vanishet^  buccaneers  of  the  Spanish  Main. 
Mr.  Hart  has  spent  much  of  his  life  in  en- 
gineering and  business  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
IS  thoroughly  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the 
world.  This  edition  will  be  of  particular  in- 
terest to  book-lovers,  both  because  of  its  beau- 
tiful format,  and  because  of  Mr.  Hart's  own 
literary  associations  as  president  of  the  Club 
of  Odd  Volumes  in  Boston. 

Although  the  fifty-ninth  issue  of  the  States- 
man's Year  Book  (for  1922)  is  published 
earlier  than  has  been  possible  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  though  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  many  problems  resulting  from 
the  great  war  are  definitely  settled,  neverthe- 
less It  contains  the  latest  available  informa- 
tion, either  in  the  text  or  in  the  "Additions 
and  Corrections."  To  the  countries  for  which 
recent  census  returns  were  published  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Year  Book  the  following  were 
added  in  the  present  issue,  viz.,  the  United 
Kingdom,  India,  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
Canada,  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand! 
the  Federal  States  of  the  United  States,  Bul- 
garia, Chile,  Czechoslovakia.  France  and  sev- 
eral of  the  French  colonies  and  protectorates 
(Algiers,  Tunis.  Morocco',  West  Africa). 
Greece,  the  Netherlands  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Nicaragua.  Norway.  Sweden,  Venez- 
uela and  Russia.  The  section  relating  to  the 
last-named  country,  and  that  dealing  with 
China,  have  been  specially  revised.  Egj-pt  is 
still  retained  in  Part  One  (British  Empire) 
only  because  when  the  announcement  of  its 
new  status  was  made  it  was  too  late  to  trans- 
fer It  to  Part'  Three,  where  it  now  properly 
belongs.  Conditions  in  Ireland  have  not  yet 
reached  the  stage  that  would  justify  allotting 
to  the  Irish  Free  State  a  special  section 
among  the  Dominions.  But  an  account  of  the 
situation  as  it  is  at  present  will  be  found  in 
the  Introduction  Section,  which  also  furnishes 
information  on  the  organization  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  Imperial  and  Washington  Con- 
ferences, and  a  number  of  surveys  of  world 
production  (gold  and  silver,  iron,  steel,  wool, 
cotton,  sugar,  etc.). 

Important  among  the  books  to  appear  a 
little  later  this  season  will  be  Roy  Devereux' 
"Poland  Reborn,"  which  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
will  publish.  Poland  holds  a  key  position  in 
the  troubled  and  uncertain  Europe  of  today, 
and  this  book,  it  is  promised,  will  shed  much 
light  upon  the  many  problems  and  difficulties 
with  which  the  Polish  people  are  struggling. 

William  Lindsey  is  back  at  Osterville  on 
Cape  Cod,  after  having  completed  his  fifty- 
fourth  Atlantic  passage.  His  last  book.  "The 
Backsliders,"  seems  destined  to  follow  its 
writer's  example  in  his  propensity  for  travel, 
as  Australia  has  just  ordered  a  second  edition 
from  the  publisher,  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. The  latter  prophesies  that  it  won't  be 
long  before  the  book  catches  up  with  Mr. 
Lindsey's  own  record. 

"A  New  Deluge  Storj-,"  by  Albert  T.  Clay, 
has  just  been  announced  by  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press.  The  book  possesses  much  hu- 
man interest,  not  only  because  of  its  bearing 
upon  the  Old  Testament,  but  because  it  com° 
pletely    overthrows    the    prevailing   view   that 
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many  of  the  biblical  narratives  were  borrowed 
from  Babylonia.  The  volume  is  priced  at 
$1.25  in  paper  and  $1.75  in  cloth. 

There  are  two  important  competitions  run- 
ning at  present.  The  American  publishing 
house  of  Harper  is  offering  a  $2000  prize 
for  a  first  novel,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
terms  of  royalty  to  be  arranged  with  the 
author.  Aspiring  first  novelists  should  com- 
municate for  particulars  to  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  City.  The  other  compe- 
tition is  being  arranged  by  an  English  firm, 
Messrs.  A.  M.  Philpot.  of  69  Great  Russell 
Street,  W.  C.  I.  They  offer  £250  advance 
royalties  for  a  book  of  self-revelation  which 
can  take  the  form  of  a  diary,  a  journal,  or  a 
novel.  "This  offer,"  say  the  publishers,  "is 
not  made  with  a  view  to  inviting  sensational 
or  morbid  details.  It  is  inspired  by  the 
desire  for  the  fearless  expression  of  truth  to 
life,  which  should  produce  not  only  an  in- 
teresting story  of  happenings,  but  a  faithful 
revelation  of  the  effects,  good  and  bad,  upon 
the  development  of  the  character  subjected 
to  them."  December  15,  1922,  is  the  last  day 
for  sending  in  manuscripts. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

PleceB  of  Hate. 

The  primary  objection  we  have  to  Mr.  Hey- 
wood  Broun's  "Pieces  of  Hate"  appears 
clearly  in  the  title  and  abounds  throughout 
the  several  essays  to  which  that  facetious  label 
is  applied.  We  do  hate  puns — any  sort  of  pun, 
even  Shakespeare's.  Otherwise,  Mr.  Broun's 
series  of  catchy  papers  is  highly  entertaining, 
and  though  facetious — as  one  might  expect 
from  the  title — often  pardonably  so.  One  of 
the  chief  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  reading 
this  singularly  misnamed  book  is  in  the  va- 
riety of  topics  Mr.  Broun  is  able  to  cope  with, 
though  with  less  venom  than  one  is  led  to 
anticipate.  Aside  from  the  title's  being  a  bad 
pun,  it  is  a  misnomer.  The  implication  is  that 
one  is  going  to  read  one  piece  of  adverse  criti- 
cism after  another;  and  one  settles  down  with 
a  joyful  premonition  that  at  last  his  feelings 
are  to  be  expressed  adequately  on.  for  in- 
stance, G.  K.  C.  We  are  not  dodging  the  re- 
sponsibility of  naming  the  facetious  British 
paradoxer.  That  is  simply  the  way  Mr.  Broun 
heads  his  chapter  on  him.  But  so  far  from 
finding  a  final  analysis  on  Chesterton,  we  are 
treated  to  a  halting  review,  funnily  halting,  of 
course,  but  not  a  final  analysis.  The  only 
conclusion  our  animostic  author  comes  to  is 
that  of  experiencing  a  slight  disappointment 
in  Chesterton.  "He's  not  as  fat  as  we  had 
heard."  This  is  all  very  well  if  one  is  out 
for  nonsense.  But  we  repeat  it  is  not  adverse 
criticism. 

Pieces  ok  Hate.  By  Heywood  Broun.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $2. 


Two  Mystery  Storlea 

Two  of  the  most  important  recent  detective 

stories  are  "Two  Dead  Men,"  by  Jens  Anker, 

and    "The    Eight    Strokes    of    the    Clock,"    by 

Maurice    Le    Blanc,    creator    of    the    famous 


Arsene  Lupin,  of  whom  the  present  volume 
relates  the  latest  exploits.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  both  of  these  works  are  transla- 
tions. Jens  Anker  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  young  Danish  writers,  his  forte  being  the 
detective-mystery  story,  which  he  handles 
with  superb  technique  and  the  dryness  of  a 
police  record.  His  style,  in  fact,  could  not  be 
more  opposed  to  M.  Le  Blanc's  rather  florid 
melodrama. 

"Two  Dead  Men"  is  supposedly  the  story 
of  one  of  the  super-crooks  of  Danish  criminal 
histors'.  A  super-criminologist,  pitted  against 
our  hero-villain,  supplies  all  the  action  and 
mystery  unraveling  necessary  to  a  first-class 
detective  story.  The  book  is  translated  from 
the  Danish  by  Frithjof  Toksvig. 

"The  Eight  Strokes  of  the  Clock,"  M.  Le 
Blanc's  latest  contribution  to  the  exploits  of 
his  favorite  hero,  Arsene  Lupin,  now  appear- 
ing in  the  guise  of  the  Prince  Renine,  is  a 
blood-curdling  tale  of  French  intrigue.  It  is 
translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos, 
translator  of  the  Fabre  books  and  of  many  of 
Maurice  Maeterlinck's. 

Two  Dead  Men.  By  Jens  Anker,  New  York: 
Alfred   A.    Knopf. 

The  Eight  Strokes  of  the  Clock.  By  Maurice 
T--e  Blanc.  New  York :  The  Macaulay  Company ; 
$1.75. 


Brvlne'8  New  Play. 

St.  John  G.  Ervine's  new  play,  "The  Ship," 
is  not  equal  either  to  "Jane  Clegg"  or  "John 
Ferguson."  but  the  Irish  playwright's  ad- 
mirable art  prevents  him  from  retrograding  to 
a  really  weak  performance.  "The  Ship"  is 
very  much  of  the  present  in  story  and  at- 
mosphere. In  situation  and  dialogue  it  is 
simple,  natural,  and  fairly  strong,  but  it  lacks 
that  sense  of  inevitability  which  is  so  marked 
a  characteristic  of  the  other  two  plays.  One 
rather    suspects   that    the   author    didn't   write 
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the  play  because  it  was  in  him  and  had  to 
come  out,  but  because  it  was  time  to  write 
another  one. 

"The  Ship"  reminds  us  of  Arnold  Bennett's 
"Milestones"  because  a  strong-willed  ship- 
builder likes  to  mould  his  family  to  his  pur- 
poses. But  Mr.  Ervine  has  devised  his  own 
plot,  which  includes  in  it  the  destruction  of  a 
ship  supposed  to  be  unsinkable,  by  collision 
with  an  iceberg. 

At  one  blow  the  shipbuilder's  pride  in  his 
work  and  affection  for  his  son  are  cruelly 
wounded,  for  his  son  has  gone  down  with  the 
ship.  A  certain  faltering  in  Mr.  Ervine's 
usually  firm  touch  is  perceptible  to  a  discern- 
ing judgment  at  this  point.  The  collapse  of 
the  strong  man,  his  suicidal  intention,  al- 
though not  necessarily  among  the  improbabili- 
ties, seem  stage-managed,  and  in  reading  the 
play  the  emotions  respond  rather  languidly. 

Nevertheless  one  can  but  enjoy,  in  the 
first  act,  the  dramatist's  placing  of  his  char- 
acters, and  the  dialogue  in  which  they  express 
themselves.  It  is  not  until  the  second  act 
that  the  drive  of  a  rather  tame  inspiration  is 
perceptible. 

There  are,  however,  two  excellent  roles  in 
the  play,  one  of  a  strong-souled  grandmother 
of  eighty,  another  of  a  strong-willed  father 
of  sixty,  that  are  going  to  yield  an  oppor- 
tunity for  good  acting.  They  rather  shove 
the  leading  lady  off  the  stage,  as  there  is  no 
important  role  for  a  really  young  woman. 

The  Ship.  By  St.  John  G.  Ervine.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25  net. 


From  the  Arkansas  Gazttte. 

Blessed  with  the  prayers  of  a  good  mother, 
and  the  example  of  a  father  always  sober  and 
earnest,  Fred  W.  Allsopp  plunged  into  Arkan- 
sas journalism.  Not  all  his  experiences  were 
thrilling  ones,  but  such  as  they  were,  he  is 
willing  to  share  them  with  a  weary  world — to 
furnish,  as  he  puts  it,  food  for  reflection.  So 
we  have  in  this  blue  volume,  entitled  "Little 
Adventures  in  Newspaperdom,"  authentic 
fumes  from  the  tripod  of  the  Pythoness,  and 
some  of  them  are  very  pungent.  Allsopp 
worked  on  the  Arkansas  Gazelle  of  Little 
Rock,  which  he  has  served  for  more  than 
thirty-six  years ;  and  he  tells  it  well ;  also 
with  discretion.  "Where  I  have  felt  that  T 
could  not  afford  to  tell  the  truth  on  myself,  I 
have  endeavored  to  be  reminiscent  about  the 
other  fellow."  That  is  a  good  way  to  do  it, 
but  in  Arkansas  it  takes  judgment ;  which 
Allsopp  evidently  had,  for  he  has  lived  to  tell 
the  tale.  There  is  humor  in  the  book,  and 
there  are  real  people  in  it,  and  sane  views  of 
humanity  from  the  newspaper  angle,  or  angles. 
And  there  are  scattered  through  it  here  and 
there  such  bits  of  wisdom  as  the  statement 
that  "a  religious  controversy  is  the  most  dis- 
astrous thing  that  a  newspaper  can  engage  in." 
Students  will  find  interesting  matter  here,  and 
some  of  it  is  practical  and  valuable.  There  is 
more  than  the  value  of  a  college  course  in 
journalism  in  this  description  of  Guy  Bil- 
heimer,  who  "wrote  heads  for  the  Associated 
Press  dispatches  with  one  hand,  local  items 
with  the  other,  and  talked  over  the  'phone  to 
correspondents  all  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
'Gee  whiz,'  said  he  about  11  o'clock,  'if  a  fire 
should  break  out  now  how  would  I  cover  it? 
And  there's  that  meeting  at  the  Presbyterian 
church,  a  wedding,  a  burglary,  and  the  Lord 
knows  what  else  to  write  up.  My,  but  aint  I 
in  it?  But  they  can't  down  me.  Unless  hell 
breaks  loose  I'll  get  the  paper  out  all  right.'  " 
That  is  journalism. 

Little  Adventures  in  Newspaperdom.  By  Fred 
W.  Allsopp.  Little  Rock,  Arkansas:  Tlie  Arkansas 
Writer  Publishing  Company. 


Memories  of  a  Poet'*  Son. 

More  pretentious,  issued  by  a  more  famous 
publishing  house,  but  less  vital  in  interest,  is  a 
volume  of  "Random  Memories,"  by  Ernest 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  son  of  the  poet.  He 
mentions  once  again  the  fact  that  it  is  hard  to 
be  the  son  of  an  illustrious  father  ;  but  very 
few  persons  have  ever  emphasized  the  hard- 
ship of  being  the  father  of  an  illustrious  son. 
We  should  like  to  hear  from  Shakespeare's 
father,  but  never  shall.  It  seems  that  fathers 
of  great  men  never  amount  to  much. 

These  reminiscences  are  delicately  tinted 
little  bits  of  the  stained  glass  of  life,  some 
very  diverting,  and  some  quite  important  if 
you  think  they  are.  The  book  is  good  enter- 
tainment, and  the  author  has  a  sense  of  humor, 
of  a  sort.  He  tells  this  story  of  his  famous 
father:  "There  was  a  man  at  Newport  who, 
after  being  introduced  to  my  father,  said  in 
the  most  impressive  manner:  'Oh!  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, I  have  long  wished  to  meet  you,  as  I 
am  one  of  the  few  people  who  appreciate  your 
Evangeline.'  "  And  this  one  :  "My  father  was 
once  walking  down  to  Harvard  Square  when 
he  was  stopped  by  an  Irishman.  'And  is  this 
Mr.  Longfellow?'  he  inquired.  'And  are  you 
the  poet  ?'  Being  assured  that  he  was,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  'I  am  happy  to  meet  you,  sorr. 
I  have  a  brother  in  the  port  who  is  also  a 
poet,  and  a  drunkard.'  " 

The  author  studied  painting  in  the  atelier 
of  Ernest  Hebert,  famous  for  his  painting  in 
the  Luxembourg,  "Malaria";   and  one  of  the 
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most  enjoyable  parts  of  the  book  is  the  chapter 
on   art. 

Random  Memories.  By  Ernest  Wadsworth 
Longfellow.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin   Company;    $4. 


Home  CookinsT* 

Joseph  Conrad,  the  noted  author,  wrote  the 
introduction  to  his  wife's  cook-book,  which  is 
being  published  in  the  Delineator.     He  says: 

"Of  all  the  books  produced  since  the  most 
remote  ages  by  human  talents  and  industry 
those  only  which  treat  of  cooking  are,  from 
a  moral  point  of  view,  above  Fuspicion.  The 
intention  of  every  other  piece  of  prose  may 
be  discussed,  and  even  mistrusted ;  but  the 
purpose  of  a  cookery  book  is  unmistakable. 
Its  object  can  conceivably  be  no  other  than 
to  increase  the  h&,ppiness  of  mankind. 

"A  great  authority  upon  North  American 
Indians  accounted  for  the  sombre  and  exces- 
sive ferocity  characteristic  of  these  savages 
by  the  theory  that  as  a  race  they  suffered 
cruelly  from  indigestion.  The  noble  red  man 
was  a  mighty  hunter,  but  his  wives  had  not 
mastered  the  art  of  conscientious  cookery. 
And  the  consequences  were  deplorable.  The 
Seven  Nations  around  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Horsetribes  of  the  plains  were  but  one 
vast  prey  of  raging  dyspepsia.  The  noble  red 
men  were  great  warriors,  great  orators,  great 
masters  of  outdoor  pursuits;  but  the  domestic 
life  of  their  wigwams  was  clouded  by  the 
morose  irritability  which  follows  the  con- 
sumption of  ill-cooked  food.  The  gluttony  of 
their  indigestible  feasts  was  a  direct  incentive 
to  counsels  of  unreasonable  violence.  Vic- 
tims of  gloomy  imaginings,  they  lived  in  ab- 
ject submission  to  the  wiles  of  a  multi- 
tude of  fraudant  medicine-men — quacks — who 
haunted  their  existence  with  vain  promises 
and    false    nostrums    from    the    cradle    to   the 

grave." 

«•* 

Greenwich,  London,  is  said  to  have 
"drifted"  half  a  mile  towards  the  equator  in 
eighteen  years. 
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THE  OLD  LEGITIMATE. 


The  Players'  Club  in  New  York  has  settled 
down  to  the  custom  of  annually  putting  on 
one  of  the  famous  old  English  comedies  in  an 
effort  to  resurrect  and  perpetuate  an  apprecia- 
tion of  classic  comedy  by  the  present  genera- 
tion of  theatre-goers.  This  year  they  selected 
"The  Rivals,"  and  produced  it  in  accordance 
with  the  best  traditions  of  the  time,  deeming 
it  worthy  the  prestige  of  souvenir  programmes 
got  up  in  antique  style. 

It  always  seems  natural  and  appropriate 
that  English-speaking  audiences  should  rally, 
at  periodic  intervals,  in  support  of  the  legiti- 
mate masterpieces  of  the  English-speaking 
stage.  Also,  we  have  become  habituated  to 
the  idea  of  Teutonic  appreciation  of  Shake- 
spearean drama,  and  the  serene  Teutonic  adop- 
tion of  the  English  bard  as  one  of  their  own 
literary  progeny. 

AVe  do  not,  however,  look  to  French  ap- 
preciation of  Shakespearean  drama.  In  his 
day  Mounet-Sull}',  the  French  tragedian,  did 
frequently  appear  in  Shakespearean  tragedies 
rendered  into  French.  But  that  tragedian,  al- 
though he  was  not  regarded  as  a  genius,  has 
had  no  real  success  on  the  French  stage. 

Times  have  changed,  apparently,  with  the  ap- 
parently unchangeable  French,  since  the  com- 
ing and  going  of  the  war.  The  immovable 
French  mold  in  which  French  theatrical  art 
was  encased  has  cracked,  since  so  many  for- 
eigners have  taken  their  theatrical  wares  to 
Paris.  The  artistic  Russians,  who  seem  to  be 
all  over  the  living  globe  since  Russia  became 
inhospitable  to  all  save  the  Bolsheviki,  and 
who  almost  dominate  the  theatrical  landscape 
in  Berlin,  are  also  seen  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  Paris. 

One  of  them,  the  well-known  actor  Georges 
Pitoeff,  has  been  playing  a  repertoire  of 
notable  masterpieces  from  the  Russian,  Eng- 
lish, and  Irish  drama  (Dunsany)  ;  and  what  is 
particularly  interesting  to  faithful  lovers  of 
Shakespeare  is  that  he  has  played, -with  en- 
couraging appreciation  from  his  audience, 
"Hamlet,"  "Macbeth,"  and  "Measure  for 
Measure."  The  latter  piece  is  so  rarely  played 
that  it  is  probable  that  even  frivolous  and 
Shakespeare-surfeited  Americans  condescended 
to  turn  out  to  see  it. 

But  what  really  ought,  perhaps,  to  make  us 
in  America  blush  is  that  for  more  than  a  year 
Pitoeff  has  been  playing  with  success  pieces  of 
this  tj'pe ;  in  an  entirely  unfashionable  loca- 
tion, it  may  be  added. 

Besides  this  rather  surprising  record — for 
Paris,  anyway — the  Odeon  is  being  packed 
nightly  by  highly  appreciative  audiences  who 
are  going  to  see  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
— played  in  French,  of  course.  No  doubt  it 
was  selected  because  of  its  comedy  scenes, 
which  are  rendered  with  so  much  skill  that 
the  French  audiences  laugh  with  an  abandon 
that  our  Shakespeare-sophisticated  audiences 
rarely  attain.  It  may  be  added  that  the  man- 
agement have  spent  their  money  on  the  human 
rather  than  the  scenic  quality,  and  that,  with- 


out scenic  splendor  to  allure  in  a  play  so  emi- 
nently adapted  to  spectacle,  they  contrive  to 
draw  full  houses  nightly. 


MARIONETTES. 


The  showing  of  Tony  Sarg  marionettes  here 
in  San  Francisco  last  season  was  a  modern 
revival  of  an  old  pleasure.  Marionettes,  it  is 
true,  have  long  held  a  place  in  the  esteem  of 
Europeans;  Italians  in  particular,  I  believe; 
but  the  Americans,  with  their  serene  indiffer- 
ence to  tradition,  seemed  to  have  totally  out- 
grown them.  Even  the  children  had  turned 
down  "Punch  and  Judy." 

Then  something  started  the  wave  of  mario- 
nette plays  on  this  side,  and  finally  an  Ameri- 
can— or,  more  probably,  an  Americanized  for- 
eigner— invented  a  new  and  modern  mario- 
nette;  one  which,  instead  of  being  suspended 
from  above  by  many  strings,  is  worked  from 
below,  on  a  specially  constructed  stage. 

The  new  puppet,  with  its  simple  mechanism, 
can  be  made  to  move  as  freely  as  the  old,  and 
can  enter  or  exit  from  openings  in  the  walls. 
Dondo  is  the  man  who  invented  and  patented 
it;  Professor  Dondo,  in  the  romance  language 
department  of  Columbia  University. 

The  man,  however,  who  started  the  Ameri- 
can craze — and  who,  therefore,  was  instru- 
mental in  turning  Professor  Dondo's  mind 
puppet-ward — came  from  sunny  Italy,  constant 
haven  of  the  marionettes.  His  name  is  Bu- 
fano,  and  he  has  for  quite  a  time  had  his  own 
marionette  theatre  in  New  York.  He  also, 
like  Professor  Dondo,  has  been  dissatisfied 
with  the  old-style  marionette,  and  is  constantly 
experimenting,  in  a  studio  he  has  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  evolving  a  puppet  that,  if  not  as  large 
as  life,  is  at  least  more  than  half  as  natural. 

Later  came  the  Helen  Haiman  Josephs 
marionettes  and  the  Tony  Sarg  puppets.  The 
Kreymborg  puppets,  which  were  shown  doing 
their  stunts  in  a  tour  through  American  uni- 
versities made  by  Alfred  Kreymborg,  author  of 
"Plays  for  Poet  Mimes,"  were,  it  seems,  the 
Bufano  puppets. 

One  of  these  plays,  by  the  way,  we  have  re- 
peatedly seen  here  in  San  Francisco,  played 
by  human  attors.  It  is  called  "Lima  Beans," 
and  was  played  at  the  short-lived  Garret  and 
Garden  Theatre  out  at  the  Mission  several 
years  ago,  and  later  at  our  local  Players  The- 
atre on  Bush  Street. 

The  curious  feature  in  this  new  marionette 
cult  is  that  schools  are  taking  them  up,  and  in 
an  Eastern  school  the  work  of  constructing 
puppets  is  introduced  in  the  manual  training 
department. 

Not  only  are  marionette  theatres  of  real, 
quality  popping  up  in  little  ^nd  big  cities — 
meaning  more  particularly  in  the  East  and 
Middle  West — but  Anna  Dondo,  wife  of  the 
inventor  of  the  Dondo  marionette,  has  started 
in  the  city  of  New  York  a  Marionette  Theatre 
Exchange.  The  exchange  is  a  place  for  the 
discussion  and  evolution  of  even  newer  and 
more  progresesive  ideas  in  respect  to  mario- 
netting.  Also  people  will  there  market  their 
ideas,  and  find  a  booking  agency  for  mario- 
nette theatres  in  working  operation.  For  the 
exchange  is  supplied  with  various  marionette 
theatres  ready  for  action,  dramatic  students 
being  available  to  do  the  spoken  roles. 

Ideas,  fads,  cults  travel  quickly.  In  a  short 
time  we  shall  hear  of  some  marionette  theatre 
here  that  can  be  hired  for  use  in  church  par- 
lors and  ladies'  clubs.  If  some  enterprising 
individual  had  been  brisk  and  captured  the 
Pacific  Coast  market  no  doubt  he  could  have 
set  up  his  theatre  in  the  ballroom  or  dining- 
room  of  various  of  the  big  caravansaries  dur- 
ing the  summer  season,  as  is  done  at  the  East. 

Perhaps,  for  that  matter,  it  is  being  done, 
as  there  was  a  child  puppet  show   ran   for   a 
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week  or  two  not  long  ago  at  the  Savoy  The- 
atre, home  of  experiments. 

The  whole  thing  is  rather  puzzling,  for  there 
are  plenty  of  human  players  out  of  a  job 
these  times,  so  why  should  marionettes  be  in 
demand?  Perhaps  because  they  are  cheaper. 
They  have  even  organized  a  Marionette 
Players'  Club  at  Columbia  University,  the 
members  of  which  write  and  produce  original 
puppet  plays  ;  the  first  move  in  that  direction 
in  a  university.  The  explanation  lies,  no 
doubt,  in  Professor  Dondo's  membership  in  the 
faculty  of  the  university.  Evidently  he  is  an 
enthusiast  in  whom  they  have  faith. 

In  the  meiinwhile  we  had  better  look  up 
George  Sand's  "The  Show  Man,"  and  in  that 
old  but  rather  enthralling  romance  get  a  view 
of  the  traveling  marionettist  as  he  and  his 
show  appeared  to   his  patrons  in  older  times. 


AN  OPINION  OF  J.  M.  BARRIE'S. 

Mr.  Barrie  recently  gave  a  very  long  but 
fetching  address  at  a  dinner  given  in  London 
by  the  Critics'  Circle,  in  which  he  made  a 
number  of  quite  interesting  allusions.  For 
what  he  said  was  not  of  a  portentous  nature, 
nor  said  in  a  portentous  style.  In  fact  he  was 
lightly,  humorously  casual  in  his  address  of 
passing  comment.  He  has  a  nice  sense  for 
the  right  word,  and  I  know  that  he  would  ob- 
ject to  my  use  of  the  word  "fetching,"  applied 
to  his  address.  "Cute"  was  in  my  mind,  but 
that's  scarcely  journalese.  He  rather  impales 
us  critics — or  alleged  critics — on  the  point  of 
his  pen,  or  rather  cuts  us  with  a  good- 
naturedly  sarcastic  tongue,  for  applying  to  him 
by  turns  the  words  fantastic,  elusive,  and 
whimsical.  But  what  would  you  ?  That 
quality  in  him  that  we  try  to  describe  is  in- 
describable, so  we  try  to  express  it  in  such 
poor  words  as  will  approximately  do  so.  But 
Barrie  can  never  be  expressed  even  in  a  phrase 
or  a  sentence. 

Sir  James  says  several  things  about  the 
latest  playwrights  which  indicate  what  we  in- 
stinctively felt  was  sure  to  be  the  case, 
namely,  for  one  thing,  his  approval  of  A.  A. 
Milne.  Clemence  Dane,  author  of  "A  Bill  for 
Divorcement,"  also  has  a  good  word  from  him. 
And  then,  I  must  confess,  he  surprise  me. 

The  other  day  some  one  who  had  not  read  it 
asked  me  my  opinion  of  Pinero's  "Iris"  as  an 
acting  play;  whether,  in  fact,  it  was  worthy 
of  revival.  To  which  I  replied  that  the  play 
was  characterized  bj'  the  usual  impeccable 
Pinero  technique,  that  he  had  given  it  the 
smart  worldly  atmosphere  which  theatre-goers 
enjoj',  and  that  "Iris,"  the  girl  in  "The  Easiest 
Way,"  was  a  striking  presentation  of  the 
lovely  woman  who  goes  wrong  because  of  a 
fatal  weakness  about  renouncing  luxury  for 
love.  "But,"  said  I,  sapiently  I  thought,  "the 
sentimental  American  public  does  not  like 
such  a  dynamic  ending  as  Pinero  devised  for 
'Iris.'  It  is  certainly  entirely  probable  for  a 
rich,  rather  gross-minded,  strong-willed,  and 
high-tempered  man  to  drive  his  mistress  out 
into  the  night  when  she  has  deceived  him, 
and  then  relieve  his  mind  by  smashing  the  fine 
furniture  that  has  become  useless.  But  will 
the  public  like  that  for  a  final  impression?" 
The  American  public,  I  mean,  that  is  so  senti- 
mentally chivalrous  toward  heroines,  and  that 
likes  things  to  be  all  neatly  and  kindly  and 
prettily  wound  up. 

Well,  nobody  ever  knows.  The  play  created 
a  sensation  in  its  day,  and  was  widely  com- 
mented on.  Then  it  passed  on  to  the  shelf. 
I  should  have  thought  that  James  M.  Barrie 
would  have  flinched  at  that  finale.  But,  sur- 
prisingly enough — it  shows  that  he  is  a  Vic- 
torian, and  clings  to  early  impressions — he 
mentions,  en  passant,  in  the  address  alluded 
to,  that  he  considers  Pinero's  "Iris"  to  be  the 
best  play  written  in  his  time.  "My  reason," 
he  added,  "for  considering  it  the  best  is  that 
it  is  one  I  have  thought  most  about  since ;  not 
perhaps  a  bad  test." 

So  perhaps,  after  all,  it  mightn't  be  a  bad 
idea  to  try  it  again  on  the  thin-skinned  Amer- 
ican public,  and  see  how  it  can  bear  vp  under 
a  strong  impression. 


BERNHARDT. 


White  -  haired,  one  -  legged,  seventy  -  seven 
years  of  age,  the  indomitable  Bernhardt  is 
considering  an  American  tour.  "Good  heav- 
ens !"  says  some  one,  "why  doesn't  the  poor 
old  girl  give  up,  and  retire  in  peace?"  Prin- 
cipally, I  suppose,  because  she  wants  the 
money.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that 
a  person  who  has  always  been  such  a  driving 
worker  as  Mme.  Bernhardt  is  not  willing  to 
give  up  as  long  as  there  is  still  a  public  that 
wants  her.  It  is,  of  course,  her  name  and 
past  fame  that  she  can  still  conjure  with. 
And  there  is  always  a  young  public  that  will 
run  to  see  a  famous  name  that  has  ceased  to 
be  merely  a  name  and  become  an  entity. 

But  also  there  is  the  eternal  urge  to  work 
in  the  energetic  temperament.  We  saw  it  in- 
stanced during  the  war,  when  many  old  men 
were  thrilled  to  the  heart — some  of  them  re- 
tired army  and  na^^y  men — to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  their  usefulness  once  more. 

Bernhardt,  no  doubt,  believes  that  she  will 
be  proving  her  artistic  value  to  the  public  if 
she  comes  and  has  a  successful  tour  (a  tour. 


by  the  way,  that  would  not  extend  beyond  the 
East). 

But  I  question  very  much  if  the  flame  in  the 
artist-soul  survives  to  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven.  The  technique  is  there,  the  trained 
voice  of  an  artist  of  the  stage  has  wonderful 
longevity,  but  the  imagination,  the  magnetism 
of  youth  that  reaches  well  into  maturity,  prob- 
ably will  have  passed  away.  Bernhardt  is  still 
a  personality,  but  on  the  stage  it  will  be  hard 
to  imagine  her  as  much  more  than  a  shell  of 
the  vital,  compelling,  magnetic  actress  whom 
we  saw  in  her  prime. 


ORGANIZING  THESPIANS 


You   can't   down   youth   any   more;   not   the 
youth  of  the  twentieth  century.     This  becomes 
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Foresight  in 
Calaveras 

When  Spring  Valley  in  1875  ac- 
quired the  properties  in  Alameda 
and  Santa  Clara  Counties  that  now 
constitute  the  Calaveras  unit  of  San 
Francisco's  water  supply,  many 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  pur- 
chase. 

Today  we  must  look  to  Calaveras 
for  the  additional  water  that  the 
city  now  urgently  needs. 

Work  now  under  way  at  Calaveras 
will  add  24  million  gallons  daily  to 
San  Francisco's  supply,  and  com- 
plete development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  Calaveras  will  more  than 
double  the  resources  of  the  whole 
Spring   Valley   system. 

This  Company's  remarkable  fore- 
sight in  1S75  made  the  present  solu- 
tion of  our  water  problem  compara- 
tivelj'  simple. 

The  24  million  gallons  of  ad- 
ditional water  will  be  brought  into 
service  through  a  new  Spring  Val- 
ley aqueduct  and  through  the  Bay 
Division  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  con- 
duit. 

The  city  and  the  company  are  co- 
operating in  this  Calaveras  water 
project  in  conformity  with  certain 
requirements  laid  down  by  the  Rail- 
road Commission. 

Spring  Valley  is  a  privately  owned 
system,  but  its  operations  are  regu- 
lated by  the  Railroad  Commission, 
and  one  striking  result  of  this  regu- 
lation is  that  today  Spring  Valley  is 
in  virtual  partnership  with  the  city 
to  augment  the  water  supply. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  United  States 
does  such  a  cooperative  working  re- 
lationship exist  between  a  privately 
owned  water  company  and  a  munici- 
pality. 

SPmUPTG  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 
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more  and  more  the  era  of  organization,  which 
can,  if  sufficiently  equipped  with  brains,  some- 
times knock  out  the  dominance  of  capital,  pure 
and  undefiled. 

A  group  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton 
graduates,  who  are  authors,  dramatists,  and 
actors,  have  become  pioneers  in  the  motion- 
picture  field  by  forming  a  cooperative  motion- 
picture  producing,  company  known  as  the  Film 
Guild,  modeled  after  the  Theatre  Guild,  which 
is  animated  by  the  altruistic  principles  that 
capital  knows  not. 

And  here's  still  another  organization  of 
young  men  who  have  united  in  a  theatrical 
association,  under  the  able  generalship  of 
George  C.  Tyler.  It  consists  of  newspaper 
men  and  playwrights  who,  having  noted  the 
spectacular  success  of  the  Russian  "Chauve- 
Souris,"  feel  that  it  supplies  some  indication 
of  what  the  American  public  wants.  Hence 
"The  Forty-Niners,"  as  they  call  themselves — 
the  titled  indicating  their  pioneering  in  a  new 
field — have  hired  a  New  York  theatre  called 
the  Punch  and  Judy  and  early  in  the  winter 
season  will  open  in  an  entertainment  modeled, 
to  some  extent,  on  "Chauve-Souris,"  and  char- 
acterized by  the  Bohemian  informality  which 
has  given  the  Russian  entertainment  its  vogue. 
It  is  said  that  talented  amateurs  will  be 
offered  opportunities,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  journalistic  youth  of  New  York  will  scin- 
tillate considerably. 

Another  enterprise,  got  up  by  women  of  the 
theatrical  profession,  is  not  in  the  truest  sense 
an  organisation.  But  one  may  result  some 
time  from  this  small  beginning.  Three  women 
— Hilda  Spong,  Margaret  Allen,  and  Anita 
Clarendon — have  pooled  their  issues  and 
opened  in  New  York  the  Theatrical  Women's 
Exchange,  in  order  to  give  women  of  their 
profession  an  opportunity,  during  hard  times, 
to  earn  what  they  could  from  the  more  fortu- 
nate members  of  the  theatrical  craft.  The 
idea  is  similar  to  the  Woman's  Exchange,  for 
they  are  encouraged  to  bring  the  products  ot 
their  skill  in  cooking,  sewing,  fancy  work,  and 
so  on. 

Two  features  seem  to  appeal  particularly. 
One,  the  professional  readers'  bureau,  for 
blind  people  and  shut-ins — it  is  rather  nice  to 
think  of  such  unfortunates  who  can  afford  it 
having  the  pleasure  and  excitement  of  being 
read  to  by  people  to  whom  reading  aloud  is, 
presumably,  an  art — and  the  other  a  depart- 
ment where  home-cooked  food  of  quality  is 
retailed. 

The  enterprise  sounds  rather  ambitious,  for 
they  have  further  departments :  a  mending  bu- 
reau, a  catering  department,  and  a  bureau  for 
relieving  prosperous  matrons  from  the  care 
and  worry  entailed  in  giving  large  children's 
parties. 

Probably,  however,  the  affair  Vill  grow,  and 
in  time  become  a  fixed  institution.  More  and 
more  is  there  a  tendency  for  people  of  one 
craft  to  gravitate  together,  and  in  this  case 
a  number  of  the  most  prominent  pepole  in  the 
profession,  such  as  Mrs.  Fiske,  Margaret 
Anglin,  Elsie  Ferguson,  William  Faversham, 
and  George  Tyler,  are  patrons. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 
The  final  week  of  the  engagement  of  John 
Drinkwater's  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  with  Frank 
McGIynn,  begins  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
Monday  night.  There  will  be  the  usual  mati- 
nees  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

"Abraham  Lincoln"  and  the  performance  of 
Mr.  McGIynn  in  the  title-role  have  lived  up 
to  the  expectations  aroused  by  reports  from 
the  East.  Mr.  Drinkwater  states  that  he  does 
not  seek  to  tell  all  of  Lincoln  in  this  play, 
but  to  reveal  certain  characteristics  of  the 
man.  This  Drinkwater  has  done.  He  has 
not  forgotten,  moreover,  that  a  play  to  be 
successful  must  be  entertaining. 

Frank  McGIynn  does  much  to  illuminate 
and  make  clear  the  text  of  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln." He  has,  first,  a  craftsman's  knowledge 
of  acting,  and  adds  to  this  intelligence  and  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  Lincoln  and  the 
Lincoln  creed.  The  result  is  a  beautifully  bal- 
anced and  notable  portraiture. 

Beginning  its  fourth  year,  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln," as  to  cast  and  production,  is  as  fine  as 
when  it  was  offered  for  the  first  time  in 
America.  This  is  because  Mr.  Harris,  its  di- 
rector, insists  that  the  only  way  the  master- 
piece can  be  presented  is  by  maintaining  it  at 
that  high  standard.  The  final  performance  of 
"Abraham  Lincoln"  at  the  Columbia  will  be 
given  on  Saturday  night,  July  29th. 

Following  "Abraham  Lincoln"  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre,  on  Monday,  July  31st,  will  be 
seen  the  special  production  of  Rida  Johnson 
Young's  comedy  romance,  "Little  Old  New 
York,"  with  a  cast  of  well-known  players 
headed  by  Isabelle  Lowe  and  Creighton  Hale. 
The  latter  is  the  stage  and  motion-picture  star 
who  has  been  the  special  protege  of  D.  W. 
Griffith. 

Miss  Lowe  will  be  remembered  as  the  star 
of  the  original  production  of  "The  Trail  of 
the  Lonesome  Pine"  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
She  has  appeared  in  a  number  of  New  York 
successes.  In  "Little  Old  New  York"  she  will 
play  the  Irish  lass  who  masquerades  in  knick- 
erbockers in  order  to  secure  the  legacy  left  her 
brother  in  the  days  when  the  metropolis  was  a 
village. 

Such  famous  characters  as  John  Jacob  Astor, 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Washington  Irving. 
Henry  Brevoort,  FitzGreen  Halleck  and  Peter 
Delmonico  enter  into  the  telling  of  the  story. 
The  comedy  was  staged  in  New  York  at  the 
Plymouth  Theatre  and  had  a  run  to  crowded 
houses  of  more  than  an  entire  year. 

Besides  the  two  stars  mentioned,  the  cast 
includes  Dorothy  Blackburn,  Walter  Scott 
Weeks,  John  Miljan  and  a  score  of  other 
players. 


According  to  the  records  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  the  lowest  relative  humidity  is  found 
in  some  parts  of  Arizona,  although  it  is  pos- 
sible that  certain  sections  of  the  deserts  in 
Southern  California,  w^here  there  are  no  re- 
cording stations,  may  show  lower  relative  hu- 
midities. 


According  to  the  New  York  Times,  there 
are  334,000  "bad  order"  freight  cars  and 
13,128  locomotives  in  similar  condition  on  the 
railroads  of  the  country.  Reconditioning  of 
this  rolling  stock  would  afford  employment 
for  between  300,000  and  400,000  men. 


There  has  been  an  increase  of  41  per  cent, 
in  the  number  of  drug  addicts  admitted  to 
Sing  Sing  in  the  fiscal  year  now  closing. 


pOlUMBlA  THEATRE 
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Monday,  July  24 — Third  and  Last  Week 

Matinees    Wednesday   and   Saturday 

John    Drinkwater's 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

with  FRANK  McGLYNN 
July  31— "LITTLE  OLD  NEW  YORK."  ! 


Their  laland  Tomb. 
A  unique  and  touching  ceremony  occurred  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  Samoa  when  the  body  of 
Fanny  Osborne  Stevenson  was  buried  beside 
her  distinguished  husband  on  the  great  rock 
of  Mount  Vea,  which  towers  almost  a  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  Pacific,  says  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  In  the  few  days  of  his  Samoan 
life,  when  the  beloved  novelist  was  strong 
enough  to  tramp  and  climb,  he  made  the 
ascent  of  this  isolated  peak,  which  rises  from 
the  ocean  about  500  feet  off  the  mainland, 
and,  struck  with  its  solemn  grandeur,  its  re- 
moteness from  human  contact,  he  asked  that 
the  rock  might  be  his  tomb.  Mrs.  Stevenson 
in  her  last  testament  provided  for  the  convey- 
ance of  her  remains  to  be  placed  beside  her 
husband's,  and  this  has  recently  been  ful- 
filled. 

Of  the  many  illustrious  men  who  have  se- 
lected rock  tombs  in  isolated  spots,  Steven- 
son's and  his  wife's  are  by  far  the  noblest  and 
most  remote.  So  stormy  has  been  the  season 
about  the  Samoan  Islands  that  for  nearly 
eight  months  Mrs.  Stevenson's  body  has  lain 
in  the  local  cemetery  awaiting  a  chance  to 
convey  it  across  the  treacherous  waters  and  to 
make  the  ascent  of  Mount  Vea  in  safety.  A 
grand  tomb  is  pointed  out  to  the  strangers  off 
Saint  Malo  on  the  Breton  coast,  where  the 
eminent  French  author,  Chateaubriand,  had  a 
rock  jutting  into  the  sea  hollowed  for  his 
coffin.  On  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  July 
4th,  each  year  a  cure  from  the  village  says 
mass  on  the  shore  directly  opposite  and  re- 
cites the  office  of  the  dead,  a  ceremony  which 
attracts  the  tourists  all  over  the  north  of 
France.  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  recently  pur- 
chased a  spot  similar  to  Chateaubriand's  and 
adjacent  to  it  and  will  be  interred  where  the 
Breton  waves  will  dash  over  her  tomb  cease- 
lessly and  recite  her  requiem. 


A  RUSSIAN  GLIMPSE. 

The  following  story  is  taken  by  the  Argo- 
naut from  private  European  correspondence : 
An  English  lady  was  the  wife  of  a  Russian, 
a  wealthy  man  who  lived  in  Moscow.  They 
had  one  daughter,  a  girl  of  eighteen.  They 
had  got  through  the  war  and  a  couple  of  years 
of  the  troubles  since,  but  last  year  came  their 
turn.  A  party  of  Bolsheviks  came  to  their 
house  and  called  for  the  master.  He  had  just 
time  to  tell  his  wife  and  daughter  to  hide, 
which  they  did.  When  they  dared  come  out 
of  hiding  they  found  the  mutilated  corpse  of 
the  poor  man  lying  in  front  of  the  hall  door. 
They  couldn't  go  on  hiding,  apparently  ;  any- 
way, a  second  visit  from  the  Bolsheviks  took 
place,  and  they  were  taken  before  a  commis- 
sar, who  asked  them  what  they  could  do  to 
earn  their  right  to  food.  The  girl,  like  all 
upper-class  Russian  girls,  had  been  through  a 
nursing  school  and  said  she  could  nurse. 
"Very  well,  you  will  go  to  the  Hos- 
pital. But  remember,  you  will  nurse  only  Bol- 
sheviks— no  nurses  for  bourgeois." 

"And  what  can  you  do  ?"  turning  to  the 
mother.  "Evidently  nothing!  You  shall  clean 
the  sewers  !"  And  this  the  poor  elderly  English 
lady  had  to  do  or  starve.  All  she  got  for  her 
work  was  just  enough  black  bread  to  keep  her 
alive.  She  usually  had  to  sleep  under  an 
archway  or  be  one  of  many  in  a  cellar  when  it 
was  too  cold  to  stop  out  of  doors  at  night.  At 
last  she  managed  to  conceal  herself  in  a  cattle 
truck,  and  was  for  three  weeks  hiding  and 
being  carried  about  in  trucks,  till  at  last  she 
got  to  the  Finland  frontier  and  escaped. 

Not  having  any  papers,  she  had  great 
trouble  with  the  English  consul  at  Helsingfors 
and  had  to  get  her  brother  in  Liverpool  to 
move  the  foreign  office  before  she  could  get  a 
passport. 

The  girl  had  an  even  more  remarkable  but 
less  unpleasant  time.  She  proved  to  be  so 
good  a  nurse  that  she  was  selected  to  go  to 
Rival  to  nurse  a  Bolshevik  general.  At  the 
hospital  there  a  German  officer,  a  friend  of  his, 
was  a  constant  visitor.  One  day  this  German 
officer  told  the  girl  he  had  on  his  conscience 
many  dreadful  things  done  by  him  or  by  his 
orders  to  women  during  the  war,  and  that  the 
thought  obsessed  him  and  was  driving  him 
mad,  but  he  thought  if  he  could  do  some 
really  kind,  disinterested  thing  for  a  woman 
in  trouble  it  might  help  him,  and  with  that 
in  view  he  asked  her  if  she  would  marry  him, 
so  as  a  German  subject  he  could  take  her  out 
of  Russia.  He  promised  the  marriage  should 
be  one  in  name  only  and  that  when  they  got 
to  Berlin  he  would  put  her  under  the  protec- 
tion of  one  of  the  commissions  of  English 
officers  there  and  never  trouble  her  more. 
She  believed  him  and  accepted  his  proposals, 
which  he  fulfilled  to  the  letter — married  her, 
took  her  to  Berlin,  handed  her  over  to  the 
care  of  the  English  officers,  and  a  few  days 
later  she  got  a  note  from  him  to  say  he  had 


taken  steps  to  insure  that  she  should  never 
be  afraid  he  would  again  trouble  her — and  in 
the  papers  that  day  was  the  report  of  his 
having  put  a  bullet  through  his  head.  At  any 
rate  he  had  done  his  best  to  make  some  small 
amends  and  one  can  almost  feel  sorry  for  him. 


Dr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  one  of  the  authors 
of  "Plots  and  Personalities,"  is  also  the 
author  of  the  amazingly  popular  "Creative 
Chemistry,"  of  which  something  like  a  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  were  sold.  He  has  also 
written  other  books  of  a  different  character. 
He  has  been  managing  and  literary  editor  of 
the  Independent ;  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia 
University ;  and  gave  up  all  his  interests  to 
go   to    Science    Service,   Washington,    D.    C. 


Ladybirds,  which  are  really  good  friends  of 
the  gardener,  are  often  destroyed  in  the  larva 
stage  in  mistake   for  greenfly. 
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National  legislation  to  encourage  and  regu- 
late commercial  aviation  is  recommended  in 
a  report  of  the  Transportation  and  Communi- 
cation Department  Committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Copies  of 
the  report  were  sent  to  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


Whistler  once  described  himself  as  "an 
artist  whose  work  is  without  the  pale  of  gross 
popularity  and  whose  purse  is  consequently 
not  heavy  with  ill-gotten  gold." 


MOVING? 


Look  on  cKe  inside  fronr 
cover  of  the  Phone  Book. 
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July  22,  1922. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

It  looks  as  though  the  King  of  England  had 
become  totallj-  discouraged.  He  had  his 
trousers  pressed  sidewise  for  the  Ascot  races, 
and  it  rained.  We  can  imagine  few  sights  so 
distressing  as  a  king  whose  trousers  have  been 
pressed  athwartships  instead  of  on  the  fore- 
and-aft  plan,  moping  around  a  racetrack  in  the 
rain.  An  English  tailored  suit  is  likeh'  to  be 
bad  enough  when  it  is  at  its  best — waistcoat 
crooked,  trousers  t^visted,  coat  with  wedge- 
shaped  shoulders  sloping  upward  to  the  ears. 
or  toward  the  ears,  and  the  whole  garment 
cut  down  to  the  dimensions  of  a  jacket  through 
the  frenzied  efforts  of  the  bushleman  to  make 
it  fit  the  human  form  divine,  of  whose  con- 
tours and  outlines  he  has  ordinarily  but  the 
sketchiest  opinion.  Now,  take  such  a  suit  of 
clothes  and  flatten  the  front  elevation  of  the 
trousers  by  creasing  them  sidewise,  so  that  the 
inner  creases  are  interfering  like  a  badly  shod 
horse,  put  that  suit  of  clothes  on  a  king  un- 
certain of  his  political  functions,  his  useful- 
ness in  the  scheme  of  histoo',  and  even  his 
tenure  of  office,  and  then  soak  that  suit  with 
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rain  water  which  is  no  respecter  of  royalty,  so 
that  the  internal  stresses  left  in  the  cloth  by 
the  imaginative  tailor  have  a  chance  to  assert 
themselves,  and  the  knees  push  out  in  rounded 
prominences,  and  you  have  an  appalling  spec- 
tacle on  any  king  on  any  track.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how,  after  such  an  appearance,  majesty 
could  keep  a  straight  face  and  continue  to  oc- 
cupy its  throne.  Imagine  old  Edward  I  with 
his  pants  creased  sidewise.  They  were  made, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  of  little  iron  rings 
meshed  together ;  much  the  same  fabric  now 
used  in  kitchens  to  scour  kettles.  And  Ed- 
ward had  no  doubts  about  his  job  and  his 
position  in  English  society.  He  did  not  fool 
around  racetracks  much,  but  put  in  his  time 
walloping  the  Welsh  and  scuffling  with  the 
Scotch,  and  he  got  away  with  it.  He  cared 
nothing  for  rain,  or  the  creases  in  his  trousers. 
But  George  V  is  different.  That  constitu- 
tion which  Edward  began  to  build  has  grown 
and  grown  imtil  it  has  left  little  for  George  to 
do  except  try  to  set  English  fashions,  and  now 
it  looks  as  though,  with  the  rain  and  all,  he  is 
letting  down  at  that.  For  Ascot  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  something  far  worse  than  rain  on 
the  royal  leg  wear.  He  appeared  at  the  Good- 
wood races  wearing  a  billycock  hat  instead  of 
the  regulation  stovepipe.  Society  gasped.  Book- 
makers wailed,  "Wot  har  we  comink  to  ?" 
Dukes  blushed.  Fat  countesses  swooned  in 
their  Rolls-Royce  oerlins.  and  barons  yelled 
for  their  beef  and  beer  to  help  them  through 
this  fresh  crisis  of  the  bioomin'  old  empire. 
Reparations,  Russian  trade,  and  the  refractorj- 
attitude  of  France  were  forgotten.  The  sacred 
English  plug  hat  has  been  menaced  by  royalty 
itself.  Well.  San  Francisco  gave  it  up  some 
time  ago.  It  blazed  up  in  fleeting  splendor  in 
our  Exposition,  then  subsided,  and  now  is 
rarely  seen  except  on  a  butcher  in  the  Cali- 
fornia MarkeL  So  the  king  is  following  the 
best  leaders  of  fashion.  But  of  what  further 
use  is  he  when  he  becomes  discouraged  and 
follows  where  he  ought  to  lead  ? 


Meanwhile  another  bit  of  roj^alty,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  earth,  prepares  for  an 
Arabian  Nights  wedding.  Hsuan  Tung,  heir 
to  the  Manchu  throne  of  China,  is  to  be  mar- 
ried next  October.  It  is  supposed  that  mak- 
ing him  a  bridegroom  will  in  a  measure  groom 
him  for  restoration,  so  they  are  going  to  do 
it  up  brown.  There  will  be  three  brides. 
What  an  advantage,  from  a  spectacular  stand- 
point !  When  that  part  of  New  York  society 
that  has  not  been  honored  with  an  invitation 
mobs  St.  Thomas'  or  St.  Bartholomew's  to  see 
one  bride  emerge,  and  when  the  success  of 
the  wedding  is  measured  by  the  size  and 
ferocitj-  of  the  mob.  what  might  not  be  accom- 
plished with  three  brides  to  one  groom?  Of 
course,  the  groom  does  not  matter  so  much  ; 
nobody  goes  to  see  him,  so  the  proportion  of 
groom  to  bride  might  just  as  well  be  reduced. 
All  he  gets  from  the  mob  is  pit}-,  and  hearing 
some  one  close  at  hand  remark:  "The  poor 
fish  !"  But  three  brides  would  be  something 
of  an  attraction.  The  wedding  procession,  we 
imagine,  would  be  rather  difficult  to  form,  but 
it  could  be  done.  Hsuan  Tung  can  not  in  this 
case  be  placed  in  the  exact  centre,  with  a  bride 
on  each  arm,  because  that  would  leave  one 
unescorted,  and  nobody  could  tell  what  she 
might  do  to  ball  up  the  proceedings.  But  in 
this  case  custom  has  provided  a  way.  These 
brides  are  not  of  equal  rank.  Two  of  them 
are  spares.  They  will  naturally  be  carried  be- 
hind the  Manchurian  matrimonial  car,  in 
covers.  The  third  is  the  bride  in  actual 
service.  She  is  known  as  the  East  Wife.  She 
figures  rather  anonymously,  her  name  being  a 
secret  and  of  no  further  use  to  her.  She  re- 
ceives, however,  an  appellation  of  honor,  but  it 
sounds  curious  to  the  Occidental  ear.  She  is 
to  be  called  the  Great  Girl,  which  somehow 
seems  to  suggest  big  feet,  although  she  prob- 
ably has  them  as  tiny  as  the  art  of  Chinese 
foot  binding  could  make  them.  They  say  that 
she  is  older  than  the  emperor-to-be,  if  he  is  to 
be.  but  what  are  a  few  years  on  one  bride 
n-hen  a  man  has  three  ?  She  is  beautiful,  has  a 
sweet  temper,  which  old  Tsi  An,  her  defunct 
mother-in-law.  had  not,  and  is  educated  in 
embroider\-.  That  last  will  be  exciting.  We 
can  see  the  emperor  holding  the  skein  while 
she  winds  from  it;  and  running  all  over  the 
palace  between  times  to  find  her  little  hoop. 


The  wedding  ceremonies  will  be  invested 
with  due  Asiatic  brilliance  and  beauty.  The 
spares  ■wJU  enter  the  palace  compound  by 
separate  gates,  kowtow  to  their  lord,  and  dis- 
appear. The  East  Wife  will  enter  appro- 
priately through  the  east  gate,  which  will  have 
to  be  torn  dow-n  to  admit  her  chair,  now  un- 
der construction.  Inasmuch  as  the  chair  is 
not  yet  built,  one  wonders  why  in  time  they 
can't  built  it  small  enough  to  go  through  the 
gate  as  it  is.  That  is  the  way  an  .American 
would  arrange  things.  It  seems  like  bad  en- 
gineering, and  the  waste  of  a  perfectly  good 
gate  for  nothing.  But  the  Oriental  mind  is 
peculiar,  to  the  Occidental  mind,  and  never 
the  twain  shall  meet.  Concealed  in  her  bridal 
chair  by  hea\-j-  red  and  gold  cunains,  the 
bride  will  be  met  by  the  emperor,  who  will 
immediately  shoot  an  arrow  at  the  curtains  to 
drive  away  the  devils.  Nothing  can  be  done 
in   China   without  plenty   of  devils   to   drive 


away.  We  hope  he  is  a  good  shot,  but  inas- 
much as  he  has  been  loafing  around  the  palace 
all  his  life,  except  for  one  wild  night  when 
old  Chang  Hsun  dragged  him  out  of  bed  at  4 
in  the  morning  and  seated  him  for  a  brief 
period  on  the  dragon  throne,  an  experience 
which  nearly  scared  him  to  death,  we  have 
our  doubts  about  his  marksmanship.  If  we 
were  cast  for  the  bride  we  should  wish  to  play 
this  scene  in  a  tank;  but  we  shall  never  be  a 
bride — it  is  too  late.  And  she  must  take  her 
chances  with  the  arrow.  She  will  be  arrayed 
in  a  gown  covered  with  diamonds  and  pearls, 
the  same  that  former  brides  of  emperors  have 
worn.  There  is  said  to  be  no  textile  fabric  in 
it,  and  it  is  so  hea-v-y  that  she  has  to  be  pretty 
robust  to  walk  in  it.  How  the  Germans  over- 
looked this  gown  at  the  siege  of  Peking  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand :  and  now  it  is  too 
late  for  them  to  go  back  and  do  it  over.  Alto- 
gether it  looks  as  though  next  October  would 
mark  the  height  of  the  social  season  at  Peking. 
No  news  has  yet  come  out  as  to  whether  the 
emperor-to-be  will  crease  his  pantaloons 
athwartships  or  fore-and-afL 


A  fragment  of  news  coming  from  London  is 
that,  owing  to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  certain 
health  reformers,  more  than  400  gallons  of 
ice-cream  are  now  consumed  daily  in  the  Brit- 
ish metropolis,  and  there  is  every  hope  that 
the  habit  will  become  as  fixed  with  the  public 
of  the  "isles"  as  it  is  with  the  citizens  of  the 
"states,"  says  the  Washington  Star.  Mrs. 
George  Har\-ey  has  been  much  amused  by  this 
crusade  to  establish  the  universal  eating  of 
ice-cream,  and  naturally  she  has  done  her  bit 
in  establishing  it.  All  Americans  w^ho  go  to 
London  for  a  prolonged  period  carry  all  the 
necessan,'  utensils  to  make  their  own,  since 
until  quite  recently  frozen  sweets  from  one 
end  of  the  continent  of  Europe  to  the  other 
meant  ices  with  fruit  or  brandy  flavors,  but 
never  frozen  cream.  Mrs.  Har\-ey  has  habitu- 
ally ser\-ed  the  varieties  popular  in  her  own 
country-,  and  some  of  them,  like  strawberry  and 
raspberry  cream,  have  created  a  furor  in  Eng- 
lish k-itchens.  Likewise  frozen  custard,  deli- 
cately flavored  with  French  brandy,  is  deemed 
the  height  of  culinary  temptation. 

iledicos  of  Britain  are  engaged  in  lessening 
the  tea-drinking  habit  of  the  people  as  assidu- 
ously as  the  Anti-Saloon  League  on  this  side 
attacked  spirituous  liquids  and  malt  refresh- 
ments. The  ice-cream  habit  is  also  to  help 
curb  the  British  taste  for  stronger  nourish- 
ment. 


THE  CANNONADE. 


Recent  reports  that  a  flask  had  mysteriously 
disappeared  from  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon's  coat 
pocket  caused  H.  E.  McFarland  of  St.  Louis, 
one  of  Uncle  Joe's  fenent  admirers,  to 
burst  into  verse,  says  a  Washington  dis- 
patch to  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  wrote 
what  he  termed  a  "cannonade"  on  the  inci- 
dent as  follows: 

Who  was  the  fiend,  pray  let  me  ask. 
Who  filched  our  Uncle  Joseph's  flask? 
Ihe  flask  he  carried  on  his  hip. 
From  which  to  take  a  quiet  nip 
Of  mellow  sttjff  we  used  to  know 
In  happy  days  of  long  ago. 
How  could  one  have  such  little  tact 
_  Regardless  of  the  Volstead  Act? 
How  could  one  be  so  mean  and  low 
To  rob  our  dear  Old  Uncle  Joe? 
To  rob  the  widow  or  a  bank 
Is  bad  enough  and  savors  rank; 
To  rob  the  graveyard  of  its  dead. 
Or  take  away  the  orphan's  bread 
Are  crimes  we  may,  perhaps,  condone. 
If  circumstances  all  were  known. 
But  cursed  be  he  who  breaks  the  lock 
Or,  what   is  worM',   will   watch  his  chance 
To  rob  us  of  our  private  stock. 
.\nd   steal   our  liquor   from  our  pants. 
And  spare  us.  pray,  the  crushing  blow 
Of  doing  this  to  Uncle  Joe. 

"It  is  a  question  whether  the  author  owes 
you  an  apoIog>-."  the  poet  wrote  Mr.  Can- 
non, "or  is  de3er\-ing  of  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress for  what  he  intends  as  a  slight  tribute 
of  respect  and  affection  for  its  most  beloved 
and  honored  member.  It  is  his  fervent  hope 
that  there  was  no  material  delay  in  getting  the 
prescription  refilled." 

Mr.  Cannon  replied  to  the  letter  as  fol- 
lows : 

"I  have  j'our  favor,  with  enclosure,  and 
after  reading  your  'cannonade,'  I  am  willing 
to  let  the  story  go  uncontradicted  and  thank 
you   for  your  tribute. 

"You  may  have  heard  that  many  years  ago 
I  gave  promise  to  the  newspaper  correspond- 
ents in  Washington  that  when  they  had  a 
good  storj-  and  no  one  to  father  it  they  might 
appropriate  my  name  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction. I  have  had  a  good  many  thrust  upon 
me,  some  of  them  irritating,  but  generally  the 
other  way,  and  I  reckon  the  score  is  in  my 
favor. 

"I  have  a  flask — ^two  ounces — presented  by 
my  doctor,  but  knowing  the  boys  in  the  press 
galler>'  as  well  as  the  House,  I  do  not  bring 
it  to  the  Capitol,  as  it  would  represent  nei- 
ther hospitality  nor  temptation — scarcely  an 
emergency.  That  may  have  been  the  inspira- 
tion for  the  storj-.  It  has.  however,  served 
a  friendly  purpose  as  an  inspiration  for  the 
'cannonade,'  and  I  am  again  in  debt,  not  only 
to  you,  but  to  the  newspaper  fraternitj-,  and 
I  thank  you." 
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CROCKER  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS  ukI  WHOLESALERS 

—  OF  — 

REDWOOD  LUMBERS    . 
RAILROAD  TIES 
TELEGRAPH  POLES 
SHINGLES 

—  AMD  — 

SPLIT  REDWOOD  PRODUCTS 


E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established    1881) 
STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  and  Insur.'lNce  Brokers 
260    California    Street,    San    Francisco 
Phone  Cable  .\ddrcss 

Douglas  8040  "DEWGRIP'" 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg,  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD.  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

M.4NUFACTURER  AND  W'HOLESALER 

of 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS   FIR, 

SPRUCE,    HEMLOCK, 

SUGAR    S:   WHITE   PINE. 

CEDAR   SHINGLES   &   POLES. 

230  California  St.  San  Francisco 


Geo.  E.  Billings   Rot  C.  Ward   Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

-\LL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 

EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Ftancisco,  Gal. 

Phone — Douglas    6400 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing   the    Argonaut   is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to   124  First  Street,  comer   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  hare  the  pa^er 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  racation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Eplgramniatic  and  Otherwlsft. 

The  Duke  de  Stacpoole,  head  of  a  dis- 
linguished  Irish  family,  writes  in  his  "Irish 
and  Other  Memories"  :  "An  old  story  is  told 
in  connection  with  the  national  failing. 
'Drink,"  said  a  preacher,  'is  the  greatest  curse 
to  our  country.  It  makes  ye  quarrel  with  yer 
family.  It  mal-es  ye  hate  yer  neighbors.  It 
makes  ye  shoot  at  yer  landlord.  .\nd  it  makes 
^■e  miss  him.'  " 


The  New  Yorker  and  the  Native  Son  met  in 
the  downtown  lobby  of  a  Los  Angeles  hotel. 
Naturally,  the  talk  was  of  Los  An^'eles,  her 
growth  and  obvious  prosperity.  "By  the  way." 
said  the  Native  Son,  "where  did  you  say  you 
were  from  ?"  "New  York  City,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "By  Jove!"  was  the  enthusiastic  retort 
of  the  Native  Son.  "That  town  is  the  Los 
Angeles  of  the  Atlantic  coast." 


Little  Willie  understood  that  dad  knew 
everything,  so  when  he  came  in  from  an  auto- 
mobile ride  he  had  a  question  ready.  "Pa,"  he 
said,  spelling  it  out,  "what  is  a  I-i-v-e-r-y 
s_t-a-b-l-e  ?"  Pa  looked  long  at  his  modern 
offspring,  trying  to  think  of  a  definition  he 
could  understand.  Finally  he  said :  "A  livery 
stable  ?  Well,  yes — ah,  now  you  know — O 
well,  a  livery  stable  is  a  filling  station  for 
horses." 


A  rather  unkind  story  of  ^V.  L.  George,  the 
English  novelist-lecturer,  relates  his  adven- 
ture in  a  Middle  Western  town  during  his  lec- 
ture tour  last  winter.  His  audience  was  so 
small  that  after  talking  for  a  half-hour  he  de- 
cided to  wind  it  up.  He  therefore  said,  "I 
fear,    friends,    that    I    am    detaining   you    and 

so "     There   was    a  protesting  noise   from 

the    audience   and    a   voice   said.    "No,    go    on 
awhile  longer.    It's  still  raining." 


Lord  Kitchener  was  once  motoring  with 
Colonel  Sir  T when  the  chauffeur  was  in- 
capacitated by  getting  an  insect  in  his  eye. 
"Can  you  drive  a  motor  ?"  Kitchener  de- 
manded of  Colonel  Sir  T .  "No."  Kitch- 
ener's host  replied,  and  was  told,  "Every  officer 
should  know  how  to  drive  a  car."  When  the 
chauffeur  recovered  they  continued  their  drive 
while  Sir  T ruminated  on  the  field  mar- 
shal's rebuke.  Finally  he  turned  to  his  chief 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  drive.  "No,"  Kitch- 
ener replied  austerely. 


The  San  Francisco  man  was  speaking.  *T 
do  not  believe  in  all  this  'boost'  business,"  he 
said.  "There  is  too  much  brag  about  it. 
Especially  I  do  not  believe  in  running  down 
other  cities,  other  parts  of  the  countrj-.  It  is 
making  claims  to  excellence  that  do  not  need 
to  be  made,  and  failure  to  recognize  which  is 
the  country's  loss,  not  ours.  We  should  not 
do  it.  It  is  not  modest  and  is  likely  to  arouse 
jealousy.  But  I  will  say  this  much  for  San 
Francisco.  Wherever  you  go  from  here  it  is 
worse." 

A  Southern  lady  was  entertaining  guests  at 
dinner.  The  dinner  was  an  immense  success, 
both  from  the  culinary  and  esthetic  viewpoint. 
Each  course  outshone  the  last  in  taste  and 
delicacy.  At  last  a  wonderful  lemon  pie  ap- 
peared, heaped  with  meringue  and  marvelously 
decorated  with  rows  and  rows  of  dainty  scal- 
lops. The  guests  were  lavish  in  their  approval 
and  finally  the  hostess  sent  for  the  cook,  an 
old  colored  mammy,  who  appeared  round, 
black,  and  glistening  with  pleasure.  "How  did 
you  ever  scallop  that  lemon  pie  so  wonder- 
fullv,  mammy?"  asked  one  lady  enthusiastic- 
ally. "Lawd,  honey,  dat's  easy/'  beamed 
mammy ;  "I  done  it  wif  mah  false  teeth." 


A  man  called  on  his  family  physician,  who 
was  also  a  family  friend,  with  the  information 
that  his  son  had  scarlet  fever.  "But  the  worst 
of  it,"  said  the  anxious  father,  "is  that  the 
young  scamp  confesses  he  got  it  from  kissing 
the  housemaid."  "Well,"  said  the  doctor, 
soothingly,  "young  people  are  often  very 
thoughtless."  "But,  don't  you  see.  doctor! 
Now  to  be  plain — between  you  and  me — I've 
kissed  that  girl  myself!"  "Oh,  by  Jove! 
That's  too  bad."  The  doctor  still  used  his 
most  soothing  professional  tones.  "And." 
continued  the  unhappy  patient,  "as  I  kiss  my 
dear  wife  every  morning  and  night,  I'm  afraid 

that  she,  too "     But  he  was  interrupted  by 

the  doctor  dropping  his  professional  manner 
with  a  crash.  "Good  heavens!"  he  yelled  ex- 
citedly.    "Then  I,  too,  may  have  it." 


groom-to-be  looked  anxious.  "Ah,  parson."  he 
stammered.  "I  paid  'e  a  half-crown  for  putting 
up  those  bans.  Will  I  have  to  give  'e  another 
half-crown  ?"  "Certainly,"  said  the  vicar 
brusquely,  and  prepared  to  go.  "Ah,"  sighed 
the  rural  swain,  and  then  with  sudden  deter- 
mination,  "Ah,  well,  vicar,  leave  'em  be  as  it 


A  tale  that  smacks  of  the  apocryphal,  but 
which  runs  true  to  type,  is  told  of  an  eminent 
citizen  of  Glasgow.  .\t  the  time  of  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument  to  Nelson  in  the  city 
much  thought  was  given  as  to  the  legend  the 
base  should  bear.  An  American  with  more 
ability  for  business  dictation  than  for  the 
labeling  of  monuments  suggested,  "Glasgow 
to  Nelson."  "Aye,  a  vairy  gude  suggestion," 
said  the  aforementioned  eminent  citizen. 
"And  as  the  toon  o'  Nelson  is  close  at  hand, 
micht  we  no  juist  say.  'Glasgow  to  Nelson,  six 
miles,'  so  that  it  micht  sane  for  a  monument 
and  a  milestone,  too  ?" 


The  bans  had  been  published  for  the  first 
time  in  an  English  rural  church.  After  the 
service  the  prospective  groom  went  to  the 
vicar  and  asked  if  he  could  have  his  bans 
changed.  "Of  course."  said  the  vicar,  but 
with  great  surprise.  "You  are  not  married  nor 
bound  vet  in  any  way.  But  why  do  you  want 
them  changed  ?"  "Well,  parson,  it's  just  that 
I've  been  thinking  it  over  and  seems  to  me 
I'd  rather  have  her  sister."  "You  can  please 
yourself,"  replied  the  vicar  coldly,  "but  of 
course    new    bans    must   be    published."      The 


Like  most  people  who  happen  to  be  blessed 
with  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  Lady  Bland- 
Sutton,  the  wife  of  the  famous  surgeon,  does 
not  mind  telling  a  story  against  herself — 
provided  it  is  a  good  one.  Recently  she  was 
speaking  on  her  favorite  subject — housewifery 
— to  an  audience  of  girls  in  the  East  End  of 
London.  She  had  been  trj-ing  to  impress  on 
them  the  need  for  system  ;  and  had  recited 
several  examples,  mostly  based  on  her  own 
experience.  "Now,"  she  said  to  one  girl,  "tell 
me  just  what  system  means."  "Well,  ma'am  !" 
replied  the  young  woman,  "I  should  say  it 
means  doing  things  the  hardest  way." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Why  Worry  ? 

\\'hy   worry?      Other   people   do 

Their  share  and  quite  enough  for  you. 

The  worriers  are  always  first 

To  urge  old  Fate  to  do  her  worst; 

And  Fate  is  quite  obliging,  she 

Is  lavish  with  her  misery. 

But  also  lavish,   in  a   way. 
At  handing  out  a  sweet  bouquet; 
So,  since  the  dame  is  hard  to  guess. 
Why  aim  one  thought  at  Dire  Distress? 
Old  Grief  will  catch  you  soon  or  late — 
No    need    to    worry  1      Simply    wait! 

—M.  H.  C.  in  Life. 


A  Thrat-Toed  Tree  Toad's  Ode. 
A  tree  toad  loved  a  she  toad 

That  lived  in  a  tree; 
She  was  a  3-loed  tree  toad. 

But  a  2-toed  tree  toad  was  he, 
The  2-toed  tree  toad  tried  to  win 

The  she  toad's  friendly  nod; 
For  the  2-loed  tree  toad  loved  the  ground 

That  the  3-toed  tree  toad  trod; 
But  vainly  the  2-toed  tree  toad  tried — 

He  couldn't    please  her   whim; 
In  her  tree  toad  bower,  with  her  V-toe  power. 

The  she  toad  vetoed    him. 

—  Van  Raalte   Vangua''d. 


"World-Wide  Bird  Protection. 

Representatives  of  organizations  in  various 
countries  met  in  London  recently  and  formed 
an  international  committee  for  carrying  for- 
ward propaganda  throughout  the  world  on  the 
subject  of  the  protection  of  wild  birds. 

T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  New 


York,  heads  this  committee,  the  nuniliership 
of  which  includes  \'iscount  Grey  of  Falladon. 
England;  Mijnheir  P.  G.  Van  Tienhoven  of 
Holland,  Monsieur  Delacour  of  France,  and 
other  well-known  bird  lovers. 

The  committee  will  at  once  take  up  the  sub- 
ject of  extending  the  organization  through 
southern  France  and  Italy,  where  large  num- 
bers of  songbirds  are  annually  killed  for  food, 
and  where  no  adequate  restrictive  legislation 
now  exists. 

Bills  pending  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
United  States  Congress  to  prohibit  the  pour- 
ing of  crude  oil  in  territorial  waters  will  be 
given  support,  and  similar  measures  will  be 
sought  in  other  countries,  with  a  view  of  ulti- 
mately getting  international  action  to  stop 
this  nuisance,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
killing  of  millions  of  birds  annually,  whose 
feathers  become  soaked  in  the  oil  that  is 
poured  on  their  feeding  grounds. 

Mr.  Pearson,  who  has  just  retyrned  from 
studying  bird  protective  matters  in  France. 
Holland,  and  England,  reports  that  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  bird  protection  in  those  coun- 
tries is  not  handled  in  the  highly  efficient 
manner  that  obtains  in  so  many  of  our  states. 
"For  example,"  he  said,  "there  are  no  game 
wardens  employed  by  provincial  or  national 
governments  in  any  of  these  countries.  Prac- 
tically the  only  protection  wild  birds  have 
ever  been  afforded  is  on  hunting  estates,  and 
here  the  attention  of  the  privately  employed 
game-keepers  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
game  birds  that  are  raised  for  shooting  pur- 
poses." 

King  George  of  England  has  recently  sold 
forty  horses,  for  economy. 


How  We  Overcame 

'  ^^         ^^~^  '      the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


rVESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
^^^ith  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIUCOMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOIL  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO''(X)MPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL. 


Social  Notes. 

At  the  Town  and  Country  Oub  on  Monday  Miss 
Cora  Jane  Flood  entertained  at  a  luncheon  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Charles  Alexander.  Among  tw'enty  of  her 
friends  whom  Miss  Flood  asked  to  meet  Mrs. 
Alexander  were  Mrs.  Jonathan  Kittle,  Mrs.  Perry 
Eyre,  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon,  Mrs.  William  Mayo 
Xewhal!,  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant,  Mrs.  Louis  Monteagle, 
Mrs.  Edith  Blanding  Coleman,  and  Miss  Flora 
Low. 

At  a  tea  which  Miss  Anne  Pentz  gave  at  her 
San  Rafael  home  on  Wednesday  afternoon  Miss 
Deborah  Pentz  and  Miss  Edith  Pentz  were  intro- 
duced. Mrs.  Frank  Barton  Anderson  and  Mrs. 
George  Beardsley  presided  at  the  tea-tables.  Mrs. 
Harrison  Dibblee,  Mrs.  Porter  Ashe,  Mrs.  Walter 
Lees,  Mrs.  Addison  Starr  Keeier,  Mrs.  William 
Freeland  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Gunn  assisted  Miss 
Pentz  in  recei\-ing.  Miss  Deborah  Pentz  and  Miss 
Edith  Pentz  were  assisted  in  receiving  by  Miss 
Betsy  Dibblee.  Miss  Elizabeth  Lees.  Miss  Jean 
Howard,  Mi§s  Merrill  Jones,  Miss  Charlotte  Ziel 
and  Miss  Barbara  Beardsley.  Among  those  who 
called  daring  the  afternoon  were  Mrs.  Seward  Mc- 
Near,  Mrs.  William  Kent,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee, 
Mrs.  William  Hendrickson,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Kingsburj-,  Mrs.  Stanleigh  Arnold,  Mrs.  Donald 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Jonathan  Kittle,  Mrs.  Alfred 
DuBois.  Mrs.  George  Boyd,  Mrs,  Aimer  Newhall, 
Mrs.  \\'i]liam  Babcock,  Miss  Jean  Boyd  and  Miss 
Patience  Winchester. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Allen,  who  is  spending  the  summer 
with  her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr,  and  Mrs- 
Daniel  C.  Jackling,  at  Woodside,  was  hostess 
Tuesday  at  a  picnic  luncheon.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roger  Lapham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Heimann,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Julian  Thorne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Ruther- 
ford. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  McCormick  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart 
Lowery  were    Mrs.   Allen's  guests. 

Mrs.  Addison  Starr  Keeier,  who  has  been  the 
incentive  for  a  number  of  farewell  dinners  given 
by  her  friends  in  Marin  County  prior  to  her  de- 
parture for  San  Francisco,  where  the  Keelers  will 
make  their  home  permanently,  was  the  honored 
guest  at  a  luncheon  given  on  Friday  by  Miss  Anne 
Pentz  at  her  San  Rafael  home.  Miss  Pentz'  other 
guests  were  Mrs.  Benjamin  Gunn.  Mrs.  George 
Freeland,  Mrs.  George  Beardsley,  Mrs.  Lamoreaux 
of  Tennesee  and  Mrs.  Walter  Lees. 

3klr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Mar^-e  gave  a  luncheon 
party  on  Sunday  to  quite  a  number  of  their 
friends,  among  whom  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rennie 
P.  Schwerin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  de  St.  Cyr,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Keeney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford 
Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Scott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Hays  Smith,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney 
Cloman.  Mrs.  Lloyd  Bowers  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Page-Brown,  Mr.  Gordon  Armsby, 
Mr.    Robert  Burrows  and  Mr.    Richard  McCreerj-. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Nugent  gave  a  farewell 
dinner  before  their  departure  for  their  Santa  Bar- 
bara home.  Among  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nugent's  guests 
\\'ednesday  evening  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
McCreery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Parrott,  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Cynl  Tobin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hays  Smith,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Max  Rothschild,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr. 
Charies  Clark,  Mr.  George  Nickel,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walker  Salisbury. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BOILED  CORN. 

Among  the  thousands  of  push-cart  stores  on 
the  East  Side  no  one  is  quite  so  unpopular 
with  his  fellow-man  as  he  who  sells  boiled 
com,  says  the  New  York  Times.  First,  he  is 
a  transient,  appearing  for  only  a  month  or  so. 
Ne.xt,  as  such,  he  has  no  regular  stand  and  is 
forced  to  crowd  in  where  he  can,  usually 
usurping  some  late  comer's  place  in  the  street 
market. 

In  the  morning,  when  he  opens  business, 
the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  build  a  fire  in  his 
stove.  To  boil  water  steadily  and  long  enough 
to  cook  the  com  he  must  have  a  hot  fire. 
The  stove  itself,  with  its  boiler  and  reserve 
box  for  green  corn,  is  hea\^  enough  without 
the  addition  of  a  coal  bin,  so  he  bums  wood, 
strips  of  packing  boxes,  barrel  staves,  and 
other  odds  and  ends  picked  up  in  the  street. 
In  this  lie  most  of  his  troubles. 

As  soon  as  his  fire  gets  going,  smoke  and 
hot,  bright  sparks,  soot,  and  cinders  pour  out 
of  the  abbre^^ated  smokestack  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
Sparks  light  on  the  two-wheeled  lingerie  es- 
tablishment adjoining.  Soot  gets  into  the 
boxes  of  white  goods  on  the  next  vehicle, 
making  the  stock  appear  like  the  relics  from 
some  fire  sale  rather  than  the  "extra  values" 
advertised   by   the   proprietor. 

One  of  these  unpopular  com  merchants 
rolled  his  "hoodlum  wagon"  into  the  curb 
near  the  comer  of  Chr\'Stie  and  East  Houston 
Streets  recently,  and,  in  spite  of  loud  protests 
from  the  men  and  louder  wails  from  the 
women  doing  business  in  the  same  block, 
maintained  his  position  between  a  dry  goods 
merchant  and  an  ice-cream  and  lemonade 
wagon. 

The  smoke  from  his  furnace  hurt  the  dry- 
goods  trade  and  made  the  eyes  of  the  woman 
w^ho  owned  it  smart,  and  the  untroubled  de- 
meanor of  the  corn  king  completely  frazzled 
her  nen-es.  The  fact  that  it  was  her  husband 
whose  ice-cream  was  melted  by  the  heat  from 
the  stove  did  not  help  matters  any.  There 
were  arguments,  but  the  com  merchant  said 
nothing.  Business  was  brisk  and  he  kept 
still,  boiled,  buttered,  and  salted  com,  and 
sold  lots  of  it 

The  offended  ones  appealed  to  a  policeman 
and  all  he  did  was  to  threaten  to  drive  them 
ail  off  the  block  if  they  started  anj-thing. 
"Cops"   have  enough   to  do   without  discrimi- 
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Tickets  on  sale 
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TRAINS  LEAVE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
(Third  Street  Station) 
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Oar  agents  will  gladly  furnish  you  farther  information 

Southern  Pacific  Lines 

50  Post  Street  Ferry  Station  Third  Street  Station 


nating  bet^veen  merchants  all  of  whose  li- 
censes are  in  regular  order. 

Thus  matters  went  until  yesterday  and  the 
problem  was  solved.  After  a  morning  of 
bickering  and  gesticulating  the  woman  sud- 
denly disappeared.  It  was  about  noon  and  the 
corn  trade  was  lively.  Suddenly  the  -woman 
leaned  out  above  the  carts  three  stories  up 
on  a  fire  escape.  Few  noticed  her  as  she 
carefuly  raised  a  huge  pail  to  the  fire  escape 
railing.  She  turned  it  over  and  there  was  a 
sound  resembling  a  boiler  explosion ;  then 
much  hissing  of  steam — and  no  more  smoke 
from  the  com  cooker.  For  the  time  being  at 
least  it  was  out  of  business. 

The  seller  of  boiled  corn  looked  up  and 
saw  his  neighbor  still  on  the  fire  escape  with 
another  pail  ready.  He  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, smiled  a  sad,  beaten  smile,  and  pushed 
his  wet,  steaming  stove  down  the  street.  A 
banana  peddler  took  his  place  a  few  minutes 
later  and  the  com  man  was  forgotten. 


Park  are  at  Del  Monte  to  make  an  extended 
stay.  Other  society  folk  of  San  Francisco  and 
\-icinity  who  are  at  Del  Monte  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  de  Cebrian,  Mrs.  Algernon  Crof- 
ton,  Mrs.  Carson  Ricks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
S.  Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Wright,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arnold  C.  Lackenbach,  William  F. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleish- 
hacker. 


At  Del  Monte. 

Golf  as  usual  attracts  the  greatest  gathering 
and  the  Del  Monte  and  Pebble  Beach  courses 
are  scenes  of  gay  activity.  After  the  morning 
and  afternoon  rounds  the  golf  clubhouse  and 
the  Del  Monte  Lodge  are  gathering  places  for 
luncheons,  teas,  and  dinners.  Polo  is  a  new 
summer  diversion,  which  is  coming  in  for 
more  than  a  passing  interest. 

The  next  features  which  will  come  in  for  at- 
tention on  the  Monterey  Peninsula  will  be  the 
mounted  field  day  and  polo  championships  at 
Del  Monte  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps.  This  will  take  place  next  Friday,  and 
there  will  be  events  both  morning  and  after- 
noon. The  next  day,  Saturday,  Carmel  is  to 
have  a  big  celebration  for  ''Serra  Day." 
There  is  to  be  a  pageant-procession,  and  the 
dedication  of  a  monument  in  honor  of  Father 
Serra. 

Miss  Man'  K.  Browne,  former  national 
women's  tennis  champion,  who  is  also  ranked 
as  one  of  the  leading  golf  players  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  is  spending  the  summer  at  De! 
Monte.  She  is  to  participate  in  the  annual 
Del  Monte  tennis  tournament,  which  takes 
place  August  4th  to  6th. 

The  big  event  of  the  year  will  be  the  Cali- 
fornia golf  championships  at  Del  Monte,  Sep- 
tember 2d  to  10th.  The  important  play  on  the 
links  is  always  attended  by  many  social  affairs 
at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte  and  the  Del  Monte 
Lodge,  as  well  as  in  the  homes  at  Pebble 
Beach. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Max  C.  Sloss  and  their 
young  son,  Frank,  are  spending  their  vacation 
at  the  hotel. 

Ed  F.  Barrows  and  his  two  sons,  Lawrence 
and  Arthur,  have  been  at  Del  Monte  for  the 
past  fortnight  and  are  daily  visitors  to  the 
golf  links. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Cushing  are 
making  a  visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Ford  are  also 
among  the  transbay  societj*  folk  at  the  Mon- 
terey resort. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  K.  Boisot,  formerly  of 
Chicago,  and  now  of  Pasadena,  are  at  Del 
Monte  to  make  a  month's  visit.  They  spend 
much  of  their  time  with  their  daughter,  Mrs. 
Byington  Ford,  whose  new  home  at  Pebble 
Beach  will  soon  be  completed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Cadwallader  of  Menlo 


^  El  Encanto  Hotel  ^ 

and  BungcJows 

The  most  beautifully  situated  hotel 
in  California.  Located  on  Mission 
Ridge,  500  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  best  summer  climate  in  the 
world. 

GOLFING 
HORSE-BACK  RIDING 

FISHING 

TENNIS 

MOUNTAIN  TRAILS 
SWIMMING 

Guests  have  pri\nleges  of  La  Cumbre 
Golf  Club.  Guaranteed  Milk  and 
Cream  from  cur  own  Dairy  and 
Fresh  Vegetables  from  our  own 
Gardens.  Spacious  LawTis  and  Acres 
of  Flowers  Surround  Main  Building 
and  Bungalows-  Highest  Standard 
Cuisine.  Rates  Moderate.  Liberal 
Discount  for  Long  Stay. 

V  SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA  > 


DEL   MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO     CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  ;  CAUFORMA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated -on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MANAGER 

Sui  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


THE  HILLCREST 

Afflerican  aod  Enropeai  Plan 

CALIFORNIA  AND  JONES  STS. 

Phone  Franklin  3240 


s/irAB^ 


The  Charm  of  the  Mountain 
and  the  Glen— 

San  Francisco's  wonderful  natural  playground,  only  50 
minutes  away !  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  will  you  find  a 
more  beautiful  and  close-to-the-city  pleasure  land.  All 
outdoor  sports,  all  the  treasures  of  Marin — with  BIG 
CITY  COXVEXIENXES. 

200  Outside  Rooms  at  $1.50  Upward 

Splendid  Table 

Breakfast  75c     Luncheon  $1.00      Dinner  $1.50 

Don't  stay  in  the  hot  city — come  to  this  beautiful  countrj-- 
side  for  the  week-end  and  rest.  It's  a  delightful  50-minu'te 
trip  by  ferry  and  train  or  auto. 


Every 

Satarday 

Evening 


DINNER  DANCE 
$2.00 

=San  Rafael,  Marin  Co.= 


Twelv 


July  22,  1922. 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 
Business  Founded 


m 


1880 
Storage—Shipping 

Expert  Packing;,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


A  fully  informed  representative,  anx- 
ious to  give  you  any  desired  informa- 
tion,  will  respond  to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Hiss  Marion  Scott  of  White  Plains,  New  York, 
is  spending  several  weeks  in  San  Francisco  as  the 
guest  of  school  friends. 

Airs.  George  Howard  of  San  Mateo  will  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  at  Lake  Tahoe,  where  she 
will  be  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G. 
Schmieden. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  are  in  Santa 
Barbara  for  a  short  stay.  Upon  their  return  they 
will  occupy  their  ilarin  County  home. 

Mr.  Spencer  Grant  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Upham  at  their  country  home  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Lane  is  leaving  soon  for  Paso 
Robles  for  a  month's  stay. 

Jliss  Kittie  Fletcher  of  New  York,  who  arrived 
recently  from  the  East  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Peter  Fletcher,  is  spending  a  week  or  ten  days  at 
Los  Gatos  with  Mrs.  Eugene  Kern. 

Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  and  her  little  daughter, 
Isabelle  ilcCreery,  sailed  last  week  from  New 
York  for  England. 

Miss  Helen  Dake  of  Pasadena  is  visiting  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  J.   K.  Armsby,  at  Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Evans,  Jr.,  have  bought  the 
home  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Addison  Keeler  in  San 
Rafael. 

.Mr.    Stewart    Lowery    has    recuperated    from    his 
recent    operation.      During    the    week    he    left    the 
.  Dante  Sanitarium  to  return  to  his  Menlo  home. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor,  accom- 
panied by  their  niece,  Miss  Jean  Eoyd,  left  for 
Portland  on  the  l5th.  After  a  short  visit  in  Port- 
land, they  expect  to  continue  their  way  northward 
into   Canada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Nugent  of  Santa  Barbara 
spent  the  summer  months  at  Eurlingame.  They  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  the  south  the  middle  of 
the  week, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  have  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara,  where  they  will  be  the  guests  of  Dr,  and 
Mrs.    Walter    Scott   Franklin. 

Mrs.  Henry  Harrison  Scott  of  New  York  and 
her  son  and  daughter  recently  arrived  in  San  Fran- 


Direct 

Your 

Out-of-town 

Friends 

to  the 

WHITCOMB 

Room  \rith  bath  1  person 

$2.50  to  $6.00 

Room  with  bath  2  persons 

$4.00  to  $8.00 

Luncheon 75c 

Dinner $1.50 

HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

Market    St.,    at    Civic  Center 


Cisco.      They   will    spend    some   time   in    California, 
later  going  on  to  Canada,  before  returning  E«ist. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Huber  Howard  of  Los  Angeles 
is  passing  several  weeks  in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  has  returned  from  the 
East  and  has  opened  her  PaciBc  Avenue  home, 
which  is  being  remodeled. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin  spent  the  week-end 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent  at  their 
home  in   Pebble   Beach. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Pennoyer  has  returned  from  the 
East,   and  is  at  her  Eurlingame  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Lalour  and  Miss 
Ilelene  de  Latour  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
week  in  San  Francisco,  returning  to  their  Ruther- 
ford home  for  the  week*end. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear  Bowles,  who  passed 
the  last  three  months  in  New  York,  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  on  Wednesday.  Tj^y  went  directly 
to  Menlo,  where  they  are  t'  quests  of  Mrs. 
Bowles'  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ;     Leroy  Nickel, 

Mrs.  Joseph  Widner  of  Elgin  Park,  Philadelphia, 
with  a  party  of  friends  including  Mrs,  Crawford 
Hill  of  Denver,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Wells  of  Denver, 
and  Mr,  C.  V.  Whitney  of  New  York,  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  during  the  week.  The  party  regis- 
tered at   the   St.    Francis  Hotel. 

Captain  Curtis  de  Ware  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  J. 
C.  de  Ware,  who  have  been  visiting  Captain  and 
Mrs,  Harry  Sepulveda  at  their  home  in  the  Pre- 
sidio, sailed  the  end  of  the  week  for  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Dibblee  passed  the  week- 
end at  Los  Altos  as  guests  of  Mrs.  Charles  Felton. 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  Brown  left  last 
week  for  the  East.  Mr.  Albert  Lincoln  Brown, 
who  is  resuming  his  studies  at  Harvard,  accom- 
panied his  parents. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Lyle  Ghirardelli  are  at  Wa- 
wona,  making  a  stay  of  some  length. 

Mr.  Edward  Harkness  sailed  last  Wednesday  on 
the  Matsouia  for  Honolulu. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Don  Lee  and  their  children  are 
touring  Southern  California.  They  have  been  away 
for  several  weeks. 

Miss  Lisa  Stillman,  who  returned  two  weeks  ago 
to  her  San  Francisco  home,  will  accompany  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Stanley  Stillman,  to  their  camp  in 
Siskiyou   County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Leiand  Lathrop  have  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer  in  the  East.  Last 
week  they  sailed  on  the  steamer  Majestic  for  Eu- 
rope, where  they  will  pass  the  fall  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Addison  Starr  Keeler  left  Marin 
County  on  Tuesday  to  make  their  permanent  resi- 
dence in  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Judd  of  Honolulu  have  returned 
to  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  after  a  two  months'  trip 
through  the  East.  Before  returning  to  Honolulu 
they  will  stay  for  some  time  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Carroll  are  spending  several 
weeks  at  Wawona. 

Mrs.  Sydney  A.  Ehrman  is  leaving  this  week  for 
Honolulu  to  be  away  several  weeks. 

ilr,  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  are  in  London  for 
the  month.     Later  they  will  tour  the  Continent. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Wilson  Pritchett  has  arrived  for 
a  month's  visit  with  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney 
Cloman. 

Princess  Poniatowski  and  her  sons,  Prince  Andre 
Poniatowski  and  Prince  John  Poniatowski,  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  during  the  week.  They  are  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Crocker  at  their 
Burlingame  home,  where  they  will  spend  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Field  have  opened  their 
home  at  Woodside  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Atholl  McEean  spent  the  week- 
end at  Woodside  as  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ettore 
Avenali. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Heimann  have  returned  to 
their  Gough  Street  home.  The  Heimanns  spent 
the  early  part  of  the  summer  at  Menlo. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  St.  Francis  include  Mr. 
Ben  E.  Crouch,  Chicago;  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Chord, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  A.  C.  Huston,  Woodland;  Mr. 
C.  H.  Schlaback,  Canton,  Ohio;  Mr.  George  M. 
Bearce,  San  Antonio;  Mr.  James  R.  Eoldt,  Seattle; 
Dr.  Andrew  L,  Stapleton,  Vancouver,  B,  C. ;  Mr. 
Montague  Lyon,  Jr.,  Mr.  H.  H.  Webb,  St.  Louis; 
Mr.  Fred  Fleischman,  Tucson;  Mr.  R.  H.  Parker, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr,  Daniel  .Wilson,  Chicago;  Mr.  E. 
O.  Wattis,  Ogden;  Professor  Lester  A.  Allen,  Chi- 
cago; Mr.  Ralph  L.  Knapp,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  C. 
V.  Whitney,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
McKnight,  San  Diego;  Mrs.  Albert  Pancoast, 
Philadelphia. 

Among  those  recently  registered  at  Hotel  Whit- 
comb  are  Mr.  H.  L.  Levitt,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  Rex 
A.  Crider,  Reno;  Mr.  A.  F.  Stevens,  Healdsburg; 
Mr.  W,  G.  Hunt,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  George  F. 
Earritt,  Seattle;  Mr,  L.  B.  Sperry,  Chicago;  Mr. 
J.  D.  Grant,  Healdsburg;  Mr.  Tennant  Lee,  Los 
Angeles;  Captain  J.  J.  Kaveney,  U.  S.  N.;  Dr. 
E.  J.  Miller,  St.  Loujs;  Mr.  J.  C.  Burgess,  Fresno; 
Mr.  William  Kahriman,  Fresno;  Mr.  E.  T.  Combs, 
Kansas  City;  Mr.  E.  L.  Terman,  Modesto;  Mr.  R. 
W.  Robinson,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Mills, 
Long  Beach;  Dr.  W.  H.  Card,  Minneapolis;  Mr. 
Arthur  M.  Loomis,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  A.  M.  Rulfs, 

Cupertino. 

-^^^ 

The  history  of  the  use  of  gunpowder  in 
warfare  dates  from  the  seventh  century,  when 
it  was  employed  by  Byzantine  emperors  to 
defend  Constantinople  against  the  Saracens. 
However,  it  has  greater  antiquity  among  the 
Chinese,  who  employed  it  for  blasting  rocks 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  fireworks  long  be- 
fore the  Christian  era. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


D.  M.  LINNARD 
Lessee 


ERNEST  DRURY 
Manager 


Australia  has  long  been  noted  for  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  animal  life  found  there. 
Practically  all  the  forms  of  mammalia  which 
abound  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  miss- 
ing. Their  places  are  taken  by  large  mar- 
supials of  numerous  varieties,  these  animals 
being  nowhere  else  represented  except  by  the 
opossums  of  America. 


Dutchmen  were  the  first  foreigners  to 
venture  to  the  distant  shores  of  Japan,  aiid 
Dutch  navigators  founded  rich  colonies  in 
Java  and  Sumatra, 


The  Jungle. 
Down   in    the  jungle    of   the  mind, 

Under   consciousness    and   light, 
Where  all  lost  thoughts   lie  entwined 

Like  growths  in  a  tropic  night, 
There  are  strange  and   awful  aims 

Grasping  ever   at    the    will, 
Wanting  it  with  all  the  strength 

Of  dead  things  that  are  living  still. 
There   are    panther-eyed   desires 

Crouched  suppressed  in  covert  caves. 
Fears    like   will-o-the-wisp    fires 

Wandering  on  each  air  that  waves. 
There   are  marshes  of  despair 

Where    imagination    breeds 
Eats    that  have  the   face   of  care, 

Vultures  beaked   like  evil   deeds. 
Horrors  and  confusion  cling 

Cloudy   in  the  branching  gloom: 
All   things   sinister    or   vile 

Find   there   ready  room. 

Down    in  the  jungle  of  the   mind 

These  things  are,  as  all  men  know. 
But  among  them  what  fair   forms 

Out    of    foulness    grow ! 
Visions   that   like   flowers  lift 

Chalices    of    beauty    up; 
Winged    wonders   magical 

As  the  moon's   enchanted  cup. 
Braveries   that    seize    desires 

By    their    panther-throats    and    curb    them. 
Genius  voices  so  divine 

Even   death  can  not  disturb  them. 
Fawns  of  joy  so   fleet   of  foot 

No  wild  cruel  fang  can  catch  them. 
Eagle  urges  of  the  soul 

Rising  where  no  wing  can  match  them. 
Fronds  of  peace  that  mount  above 

All    the  tangle   growth   and    slime. 
Purposes   liana-strong. 

Born  to  reach  and  clasp  and  climb. 
And,   amid   them  all,  the  sense 

Of  the  aspiring  force  of  Life, 
Master  of  them,    in   the  end. 

And  of  all  with  them  at  strife! 
— Cale    Young  Rice   in  Harper's   Magasine. 


The  Clipper  Ship. 
There  was  no  veneer  or  sham  .il  ii  the 
beauty  of  the  Massachusetts  clippers.  They 
were  all  well  and  solidly  built  of  the  best  oak. 
Southern  pine  and  hackmatack,  copper- 
fastened,  and  sheathed  With  Taunton  yellow 
metal.  Scamping  or  skimping  never  occurred 
to  a  clipper-ship  builder,  and  if  it  had,  no 
Yankee  workman  would  have  stayed  in  his 
yard.  In  finish  the  clipper  ships  surpassed 
anything  previously  attempted  in  marine  art. 
Those  built  at  Newburyport  in  particular  were 
noted  for  the  evenness  of  their  seams  and  the 
perfection  of  their  joiner's  work.  The  top- 
sides,  planed  and  sandpapered  smooth  as  a 
mackerel,  were  painted  a  dull  black  that  brought 
out  their  lines  like  a  black  velvet  dress  on  a 
beautiful  woman.  The  pine  decks  were  holy- 
stoned cream-white.  Stanchions,  fife-rails, 
and  houses  shone  with  mahogany,  rosewood, 
and  brass.  Many  had  sumptuous  staterooms, 
cabins,  and  bathrooms  for  passengers  that  put 
the  old-time  stuft'y  Cunarders  to  shame.  .  ,  . 
No  detail  was  omitted  that  might  increase 
speed,  and  no  expense  spared  to  make  the 
Massachusetts  clippers  invulnerable  to  the 
most  critical  nautical  eye. — Samuel  Eliot 
Morison  in  "The  Martime  History  of  Massa- 
chusetts." 


A  Belgian  commercial  mission  will  estab- 
lish at  Rio  Janeiro  a  permanent  exhibit  of 
Belgian  products. 


'Waste. 

Dawn  is  like  a  broken  honeycomb 

Spilling   over  the  waxen    edges    of    the   clouds 

That  drip  with  light. 

Spires,    swarming  up   the  mauve   mist. 
Reach   their   rosy  tips 
Like   little    pointed    tongues 
First  about  a   shining  platter, 
And   every   window   is  a  brazier 
That  cups  the  living  gold. 

Even  the    squat  chimneys 
Rooting    heaven 

Catch  the  sun  upon  their  snouts 
And  keep  it  balancing,    .    .    . 

Only  my  heart, 
Like   a  splintered   vase. 
Is   envious  of  the  light 
It    can    not    hold. 

— Lola  Ridge  in  Broom. 


Passage. 
Come,    let    us   watch   that   rock  drown   in   the  tide 

(So  many  things  must  go,  so  many  things!) 
Once  we  were  young  and  the  sea  was  not  so  wide. 
Or   love    had    wings. 

Once  we  could  round  the  earth  without  a  sail. 
(The  magic  winds  are  gone,  the  magic  foam!) 
Where  was  the  harbor  that  we  did  not  hail — 
That  was  not  home? 

Come,   we  will  watch  the  moon  with  thoughts,  not 
dreams, 
(Whatever    goes,     love    stays,     love     warm    and 
wise  I) 
Winged  is  youth;  and  yet  our  way  still  seems 
Toward    Paradise ! 
— Cale   Young  Rice   in   the  Forum. 


FOR  SALE 

High-bred  Irish  Terrier  pups.  Whelped  May 
35th.  Two  dogs,  three  bitches.  Sire,  "The 
Corkonian";  dam,  "Matawan."  Inquire  Wil- 
liam D.  Gordon,  D.  V.  M..  66  North  San  Pedro 
Street,  San  Jose.  Telephone — Office,  S.  J. 
132;  Residence,  S.  J.  4322. 


Dormitory  for  the  women  students  of  the 
University  of  California,  built  by  Mrs.  Susan 
Stone  Davis  in  1909  with  the  approval  of 
President  Wheeler, 

Opposite  Founders  Rock,  2627  Hearst  Ave- 
nue, Berkeley. 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking, 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain',  A.  M,,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  548,  Santa  Barbara,  Cai_ 


Warren  School 
Camp  for  Boys 


The  Katharine  Branson  School,  Inc. 

ROSS.  MARIN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIR15 

DAY  AND  RESIDENT  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

Heads  :     Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr 
Laura  Elizabeth  Branson,  A.  B.,   Bryn  Mawr 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Do  you  always  read  in  the  original 
French  ?"'  "Yes ;  translations  are  so  inde- 
cent."— Life. 

"Have  you  seen  -your  hubby.  Doris?" 
"Whj',  yes.  I  ran  across  him  at  breakfast  only 
the  other  week." — London  Mail, 

Mrs.  Siijn  (meditating) — I  wonder  why  fat 
men  are  always  so  good-natured.  Mr.  Slim — 
Because  nobody  loves  them. — Life, 

"1  wish  now,"  said  the  lecturer,  "to  tax  your 
memory."  A  wail  in  the  audience:  "Has  it 
come  to  that?" — Edinburgh  Scotsman, 

She  (after  a  tiff) — It  is  not  nice  of  you  to 
be  always  so  monosyllabic.  Max.  He — Well, 
call  me  Maximilian. — Berlin  Der  Brummer. 

She — Honey,  here  is  an  article,  "How  to 
keep  the  cellar  dry."  He — If  you  in\-ite  your 
dad  for  another  week  ours  will  be  dr>'. — 
Judge. 

Freda — Daddy  has  promised  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  our  honej-moon  trip.  Fred — ^That's 
splendid !  We'll  never  come  back. — London 
Opinion. 

Magnificent  Indiz'idual  (on  London  bus) — 
Will  you  take  a  pound  note  for  a  threepenny 
fare  ?  Conductor — Xot  'arf.  Wot  O  ! — Lon- 
don Mail. 

Melville — What  is  economy,  father?  Father 
— Economy,  my  son,  is  a  way  of  spending 
money  without  getting  any  fun  out  of  it. — 
London  Ansu:ers. 

Lady  (purchasing  thermometer) — ^And  would 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  set  it  at  65,  because  that's 
what  the  doctor  says  I'm  to  keep  the  room  at. 
— London  Opinion, 

Closeup  of  a  modem  youth  when  his  bi- 
plane headed  for  earth :  "Oh,  Lord — if  there 
is  a  Lord — save  my  soul — if  I  have  one." — 
Grinnell  Malteaser. 

"That  silk  hat  you  wear  is  away  out  of 
style."  "Of  course,"  said  Senator  Sorghum. 
"A  statesman  should  always  have  an  oId-stj"le 
silk  hat  to   show  that  since  he  first  assumed 


EAT 
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FOR  HEALTH 

Rich  in  Vitamins 

Three  cakes  a  day 

Place  a  standing  order  with  your 
grocer. 


the  character  he  has  been  for  years  accumu- 
lating wisdom  and  dignitj." — Washington 
Star. 

Lawyer — So  it's  your  wish  to  enter  divorce 
proceedings  this  time  ?  Actress — Yes ;  you 
see  he's  not  the  kind  of  husband  I've  been  ac- 
customed to. — Pun^h. 

Teacher — Who  can  tell  me  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "leisure"  ?  Little  Boy — Please,  miss, 
it's  a  place  where  married  people  repent. — 
London  Weekly  Telegraph, 

"Mose,  what  would  you  do  if  you  received 
a  letter  from  the  Ku  Klux  KJan?"  a  local 
negro  was  asked.  "Well,  sah,  I'd  read  it  on  a 
train,"  replied  Mose. — Atchison  Globe. 

The  Youth — But,  dearest,  why  need  we  wait 
till  October?  The  Cinema  Star — Well,  old 
thing,  I'm  rather  keen  on  October.  You  see, 
I've  never  been  married  in  the  autumn  before. 
— Punch. 

"I'm  afraid  dad  will  find  out  that  we  dis- 
obeyed him  last  night."  "The  best  way  to 
keep  him  from  finding  out  is  to  tell  him.  He 
never  remembers  anjthing." — Washville  Ten- 
nesseean. 

"What's  the  best  way  to  make  a  farm  profit- 
able?" "I  have  about  decided,"  answered 
Farmer  Comtassel,  "that  the  best  way  is  to 
lay  it  out  in  city  lots  or  golf  links." — Washing- 
ton Star, 

Judge — Yours  is  a  very  serious  crime,  my 
man.  Thirt\-  years  ago  it  was  a  hanging  mat- 
ter. Horse  Thief — Well,  3-er  honor,  thirty 
years  from  now  it  ma^-n't  be  a  crime  at  all. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Deacon — Do  you  know  an>*thing  about 
parts?  Choir  Leader  (formerly  automobile 
mechanic) — Sure,  The  soprano  needs  a  new 
valve,  and  the  bass  ought  to  have  his  exhaust 
fixed. — Cleveland  Press. 

The  Wife — I  do  think  you  are  going  it  a  bit 
strong.  This  is  the  twelfth  time  j-ou  have  been 
to  the  bufi"et.  The  Husband — It  doesn't  matter 
at  all — I  tell  everybody  I'm  getting  something 
for  you. — Paris  Le  Rire. 

Visitor — What's  that  thing.  Oswald  ?  Artist 
— I'm  going  to  call  it  "The  Portrait  of  a 
Flapper."     Visitor — Why  don't  you  finish  the 

I  head  ?     Artist — Can't,    the    paint's    not    thick 

j  enough. — Grinnell  Malteaser. 

'       Elderly  Lady  (reading) — Xow  listen  to  this, 
Peggy — er Seven-Y ear-Old  Granddaugh- 
ter— Oh,  save  us !     I  suppose  its  another  per- 
I  son  writing  exactly  what  you  always  thought 
!  about  the  modem  girl. — London  Mail. 

I  "After  sending  your  son  to  college  it  must 
be  disappointing  to  have  him   run  off  with   a 

I  chorus  girl."  "I  should  say  it  was  disappoint- 
ing," replied  the  old  millionaire.     "I  expected 

!  to  marrj'  that  little  dame  myself." — Nezv  York 
Sun. 

"Well,   Bloom,"   a  physician  asked   a  young 


JVhy  Electric  Ranges 
are  better  for  frying 

Electric  Ranges  distribute  the  heat 

evenly  beneath  the  frying  pan.  There 
is  less  piossibility  of  burning  the  food 
because  the  heat  is  absolutely  uniform. 
For  the  same  reason,  more  tasty  and 
wholesome  food  is  a  more  certain  result. 

Ask  for  further  infonnatioD  along  this  line. 
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Leave  Nothing  to  Chance 
When  Yon  Go  Away 
For  Yonr  Vacation 


Don't  "take  a  chance"  and  leave  your  silverware,  jewelry,  valuable 
papers,  etc,  in  the  house  when  you  are  going  away  for  the  sum- 
mer.   You  may,  on  your  return,  find  everj-thing  as  you  left  it,  but 

Isn't  it  a  great  deal  better  to  put  your  valuables  in  a  place  of 
safety  and  have  perfect  peace  of  mind  all  the  time  you're  away? 

The  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  \'aults  offer  safetj'  against  burglars 
and  fire. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Boxes  Rent  from  $4  a  Year  and  Up 


colleague  who  was  just  starting  in,  "how's  your 
practice?**  "In  the  mornings  practically  no 
one  comes,"  was  the  reply,  "and  in  the  after- 
noons the  rush  falls  off  a  bit." — Stockholm 
Kasper. 

Blackstone — I  think  Brown  was  foolish  in 
spending  $100  for  a  radio  phone  outfit  just 
because  his  wife  wanted  to  listen  to  the  free 
air  concerts.  Webster — Foolish  nothing !  He 
says  the  extra  hours  of  quiet  he  gets  every 
evening  now  are  worth  ten  times  the  price  he 
paid. — New   York   Sun. 

"Is  that  an  interesting  book  you  are  read- 
ing?"   asked    the    garrulous    traveler.      "Why. 
yes,"  said  the  craftj-  old  gentleman,  carefully  [ 
concealing  the  title  of  the  best  seller  he  had 
in   his  hand.      "This  is  a  book   on   relativity.  [ 
Now,  if  you  have  an  hour  or  two  to  spare,  I'll  ■ 

explain  the  theory  to  you,   so "     But  even 

as  he  spoke  the  garrulous  traveler  rose  from  [ 
his  seat  and  fled  to  the  smoker. — Birmingham  j 
.4ge-Herald. 

"Waiter,  you  may  bring  me  some  Blue  ' 
Points  on  the  half  shell,  cream  of  tomato  soup, 
a  large  sirloin  steak  with  French  fried  po- 
tatoes, an  order  of  celer>',  apple  pie  a  la  mode 
and  a  demi-tasse."  "Yes,  sir.  Your  name, 
sir?"  "What  in  thunder  do  you  want  my  name 
for?"  "Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  house  to  look  up  the  financial  rating  of 
our  guests  before  ser\-ing   them." — Judge. 


THE  GENOA  FIZZLE. 

Xow,  laying  aside  all  minor  details,  I  wish 
I  could  bring  home  to  my  readers  the  essen- 
tial fact  that  Genoa  was  another  experiment 
in  the  direction  taken  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  the 
League  of  Nations,  says  Frank  H.  Simonds 
in  the  Review  of  Reviews.  It  was  an  effort 
to  substitute  a  general  system  of  international 
association  for  the  older  idea  of  alliances. 
Lloyd  George  was  not  thinking  of  any 
idealistic  objects,  as  was  Mr.  Wilson.  He 
was  concerned  vrith  questions  of  trade  and 
industry  necessarily  and  rightly,  for  his  own 
nation  was  suffering  unbelievably  as  a  result 
of    existing    conditions. 

But  what  he  was  aiming  at  was  to  set  up 
some  sort  of  a  Pan-European  gathering  to 
which  all  nations  would  be  admitted  on  the 
basis  of  equality — Russia  and  Germanj-, 
qtiite  as  much  as  the  old  .Allied  countries. 
Russia  was  to  be  recognized,  Germany  wel- 
comed, the  war  and  the  Russian  Revolution 
relegated  to  the  past,  commercial  agreements 
were    to    be    made    and,    as    a    guarantee    of 
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future  peace,  all  present  were  to  agree  to 
respect  one  another's  frontiers,  save  as  modi- 
fications were  agreed  upon  at  Genoa,  mainly 
in  favor  of  Russia. 

Now,  in  fact,  what  happened  ?  On  the 
ver\-  first  occasion  when  discussion  was  open- 
ing, Russia  and  Germany  went  off  in  a  cor- 
ner and  signed  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo,  which 
was  exactly  the  antithesis  of  the  Lloyd 
George  idea.  Even  if  it  were  merely  a  com- 
mercial arrangement  it  inevitably  fore- 
shadowed a  later  political  rapprochement.  It 
was,  in  effect  and  particularly  in  its  effect 
upon  all  present,  a  special  alliance.  Thus  in 
the  first  days  of  the  Genoa  session  two  na- 
tions by  their  action  rejected  the  whole 
Lloyd  George  conception — and  these  two  na- 
tions were  precisely  the  countries  which  had 
been  outside  the  Pan-European  arrangement 
and  had  been  asked  to  come  to  Genoa  to 
enter  that  arrangement. 

As  a  result  of  the  Russo-German  alliance 
you  had  an  immediate  drawing  together  of 
France,  Poland,  the  Little  Entente,  Belgium, 
precisely  those  countries  for  whom  a  Russo- 
German  alliance  had  immediate  and  deadly 
peril.  Thus,  at  the  ver>-  beginning  you  had 
the  Conference  of  Genoa  divided;  one  group 
of  nations  had  drawn  together  because  they 
had  long  been  excluded  from  European 
councils  and  because  they  desired  to  see  the 
settlements  made  at  Paris  abolished.  The 
other  group  was  concerned  with  preserving 
the  arrangements  made  at  Paris  and,  with 
the  memories  of  the  late  war  still  fresh,  was 
determined  to  guard  against  a  new  attack 
on  its  lines. 

.\s  a  consequence  Lloyd  George's  Pan- 
European  scheme  went  glimmering,  just  like 
Mr.  W'ilson's  League  of  Nations,  and  for 
the  same  reason.  The  Continent  of  Europe, 
the  great  and  the  small  powers  of  the  main- 
land, solidly  refused  to  accept  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  notion  of  association  of  nations  and 
returned  to  their  own  conception  of  alliances. 
Russia  and  Germany  gave  the  signal. 
France,  Belgium,  Poland,  the  Little  Entente 
replied  in  the  traditional  European  fashion. 
After  that  had  happened  only  minor  arrange- 
ments were  possible.  The  Pan-European  con- 
ception was  dead. 
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Let  Our  Light  So  Shine. 
We  have  never  thought  well  of  that  vague,  indiscrimi- 
nate, and  noisy  form  of  community  advertising  known 
as  "boosting,"  for  the  plain  reason  that  95  per  cent, 
of  such  effort  represents  dissipated  energy  and  wasted 
money.  The  energj'  is  dissipated  in  useless  speech- 
making  and  spectacular  tours,  and  the  money  is  wasted 
in  salaries  for  easy-going  officials  and  employees,  in 
glaring  posters,  and  in  an  inordinate  amount  of  travel 
and  junketing.  San  Francisco  and  Northern  California 
are  not  in  pressing  need  of  further  attention  and  ex- 
ploitation at  the  hands  of  the  professional  booster,  but 
they  do  need  a  vast  deal  of  intelligent  service  directed 
along  well-considered  lines  and  for  definite  purposes. 
There  is  need  to  increase  both  the  rural  and  urban  popu- 
lation with  worth-while  increments,  and  to  devise  and 
carry  into  effect,  scientifically  and  persistently,  plans 
for  augmenting  industrial  opportunities  and  prosperity- 
and  the  utihzation  of  all  those  benign  forces  which  na- 
ture has  placed  at  our  disposal.  It  is  precisely  because 
the  thoughtfully  conceived  movement  now  under  way 
to  direct  attention  to  the  wonderful  advantages  of  this 
part  of  California  as  a  place  in  which  to  live  comfort- 
ably and  do  business  profitably,  is  controlled  by  men  of 
the  highest  character,  and  the  ripest  business  judgment 
and  experience,  that  we  hope  and  expect  to  see  it  suc- 
ceed. The  present  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  K. .  R. 
Kingsbury  and  his  associates  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
world  upon  certain  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  shipping 
facilities  by  water  and  rail,  fine  harbors,  cheap  power. 


educational  opportunities,  fertile  land  at  reasonable 
prices,  wide  variety  in  crops,  dependable  markets,  is  in 
every  way  a  sound  and  worthy  one,  an  endeavor  that  is 
entitled  to  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  every  good 
citizen.  This  effort  has  back  of  it  the  best  brains,  the 
best  character,  the  most  unselfish  effort  that  has  ever 
characterized  any  movement  of  this  sort  for  the  good 
of  the  public,  within  our  recollection.  The  men  who 
have  taken  the  laboring  oar  in  this  work  are  rightfully 
called  good  citizens,  and  the  amount  of  time  and  work 
which  they  are  giving  to  this  effort  to  help  Northern  and 
Central  California  is  only  another  evidence  of  their  de- 
votion to  community  and  public  interests.  If  they  re- 
ceive the  support  to  which  the  wisdom  of  their  plans, 
the  character  of  their  organization,  the  breadth  of  their 
vision  and  the  confidence  which  they  inspire  entitles 
them,  they  will  be  able  to  do  what  they  promise  to  do 
and  to  proceed  with  the  continuance  of  a  well-directed 
campaign  which  can  not  fail  to  add  thousands  of  highly 
desirable  citizens  to  the  population  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia and  to  increase  very  considerably  the  importance 
of  this  community  as  a  financial,  industrial,  and  shipping 
centre.  The  people  of  Northern  and  Central  California 
are  face  to  face  with  genuine  opportunity.  We  can  not 
think  they  will  do  otherwise  than  seek  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  ^ 

Hearst,  Johnson,  and  Moore. 

During  the  past  month  the  prospects  of  better  repre- 
sentation for  California  in  the  councils  of  the  nation 
have  grown  bright.  The  campaign  of  Mr.  Moore  gives 
hope  of  rescuing  the  good  name  of  the  state.  Not 
the  narrowest  partisanship  can  successfully  misrepre- 
sent the  importance  of  the  public  meetings  that  have 
assembled  to  make  his  acquaintance  and  acclaim  his 
candidacy  in  the  south;  and  in  Central  and  Northern 
California  one  organization  after  another  has  been 
formed  involving  the  most  vigorous  and  progressive 
citizenship  to  carry  the  contest  into  new^  districts  as 
soon  as  the  candidate  returns  to  this  territory. 

It  is  always  an  uphill  fight  to  unseat  a  man  fortified 
with  patronage,  especially  one  expert  in  building  polit- 
ical machinery,  but  in  this  case  the  effort  is  greatly 
assisted  by  the  conduct,  the  attitude,  and  the  affiliations 
of  the  incumbent  himself.  Senator  Johnson  has  long 
since  ceased  to  represent  the  citizenship  of  California. 
What  he  really  represents  is  William  R.  Hearst,  and  his 
intimate  relationship  to  Tammany  Hall. 

It  will  interest  those  who  have  hitherto  regarded 
Senator  Johnson  as  a  pure  and  sacrosanct  patriot  if  we 
recall  briefly  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  this  overt 
Hearst  connection  has  been  manifested.  It  was  a 
shameful  thing,  but  it  was  not  done  in  the  dark — rather 
brazenly,  in  the  open,  as  though  the  public,  and  especially 
the  California  public,  would  soon  forget  it,  or  lack  the 
intelligence  to  understand  its  import.  When  the  civili- 
zation of  western  Europe  was  fighting  for  its  life  no  tale 
of  German  virtue  and  success  was  too  lurid  for  the 
Hearst  press  to  print,  and  truth  was  a  dispensable  in- 
gredient. One  wild  story  to  make  people  in  this  country 
believe  Germany  was  winning  the  war  was  printed  in 
the  Chicago  Examiner  under  the  spread  head  "London 
in  Flames."  London  was  not  in  flames,  and  no  such 
news  had  been  cabled.  Added  to  his  other  Germano- 
phile  activities,  this  broke  the  back  of  the  British  camel's 
patience,  and  Britain  closed  the  cables  to  the  Hearst 
news  services  and  papers.  The  English  are  often  ra- 
tional, and  perhaps  Downing  Street  reasoned  that  if 
he  could  manufacture  news  in  his  new'S  shops  he  did 
not  need  to  burden  the  wires  with  it.  Italy,  France,  and 
Canada  followed  Great  Britain's  lead.  The  Associated 
Press  sued  out  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Hearst  news 
service  from  rewriting  European  news  sent  to  this 
country  by  the  Associated  Press,  and  so  matter  for  his 
papers  was  badly  curtailed.  Hearst  fought,  lost,  and 
appealed  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

To  a  person  of  his  political   theories,  what   Hearst 


seemed  to  need  before  the  Supreme  Court  was  a  United 
States  senator,  so  he  retained  Johnson.  And  Johnson, 
ivhilc  a  United  States  senator,  took  a  fee  from  William 
Randolph  Hearst  for  representing  him  in  a  case  before 
the  country's  highest  tribunal.  Fortunate  it  was  that 
the  founders  of  the  republic  made  the  Supreme  Court 
independent  of  the  United  States  Senate — unfortunate 
that  they  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  prohibiting  the 
prostitution  of  senatorial  influence  involved  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  senator  before  that  court  during  his  term 
of  office.  In  this  case,  however,  the  independence 
and  honor  of  the  Federal  judiciary  were  enough. 
Hearst  lost. 

But  Johnson  at  one  time  appeared  to  have  presidential 
possibilities.  Hearst  commended  him  to  Hylan,  and  he 
"made"  a  fee  of  $25,000  trying  to  put  over  Hylan's  pet 
scheme  on  the  traction  companies.  And  Hylan  lost. 
Hearst  must  know  he  himself  can  never  be  President;  but 
his  idea  seems  to  be  that  if  he  can  float  Johnson  along 
on  a  few  fees  and  keep  him  on  the  public  stage  in  the 
character  of  a  United  States  senator,  he  may  by  some 
fluke  land  him  in  the  White  House.    Said  Lowell  once : 

If  you  git  me  inside  the  White  House 
Your  head  with  'ile  I'll  kinder  'n'int 

By  gittin'  you  inside  the  lighthouse 
Down  to  th'  eend  o'  Jalaam's  P'int. 

If  Hearst  can  not  be  President  it  would  ser\'e  his 
purposes  if  he  could  hand  the  presidency  to  his  attorney. 

Are  these  possibilities  exaggerated?  Is  the  picture 
overdrawn?  The  Argonaut  has  no  disposition  to  go 
beyond  the  inferences  warranted  by  the  facts.  The 
Four-Power  treaty  is  one  of  the  greatest  achievements 
of  American  diplomacy,  one  of  the  brightest  omens  of 
peace  that  ever  appeared  above  the  glory  of  the  dawn. 
It  is  difficult  to  speak  calmly  of  it.  Because  of  this 
treaty,  even  before  its  ratification  by  the  other  powers, 
the  clouds  of  distrust  that  had  gathered  over  the  Pacific 
have  been  dispelled.  It  was  the  greatest  piece  of  state- 
craft we  have  seen  in  our  generation.  Because  of  that 
treaty,  mothers  of  California  boys  now  know  that  they 
do  not  have  to  see  them  marched  away  to  war,  and  scan 
the  papers  every  morning  through  their  tears,  choking 
with  the  fear  that  they  may  find  the  beloved  name 
among  the  dead.  And  what  did  Senator  Johnson  do  to 
save  thera  from  that?  He  did  what  his  Anglophobic 
client  wanted.  He  carried  Hearst  and  Tammany  Anglo- 
phobia into  the  Senate  chamber,  he  fought  against  the 
policy  that  even  now  has  brought  "peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  men,"  and  he  labored  to  defeat  the  treaty,  with 
his  voice  and  with  his  vote.  He  did  not  act  as  a  Repub- 
lican, he  opposed  the  President  instead  of  supporting 
him.  He  did  not  represent  the  Republicans  of  Cali- 
fornia that  time.  He  does  not  represent  California 
now. 

Men  like  Chester  Rowell  and  Marshall  Stimson  know 
that  he  does  not.  They  have  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  promote  and  to  support  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  iloore, 
a  man  of  immaculate  honor,  who  never  touched  cor- 
ruption, a  man  to  whom  dishonesty  would  never  dare 
speak,  a  constructive  character  and  one  of  the  real  up- 
builders  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  man  who 
fights  fair  and  who  usually  wins  his  fights;  not  a  mere 
opportunist  and  oppositionist,  but  a  man  of  principle 
and  achievement,  and  of  that  high  hope  for  humanity 
which  expressed  itself  in  the  idealism  and  inspirations 
of  the  Exposition  of  which  he  was  the  president  and 
principle  creator,  and  in  his  subsequent  loyalty  to  every 
public  movement  that  seemed  to  promise  the  end  of 
wars ;  and  a  man  whose  official  influence  no  wealthy 
adventurer  would  think  of  trying  to  buy.  ' 


Twenty-Four  Years. 

Vou  remember,  of  course,  young  Lieutenant  Rowan, 
who  carried  the  message  to  Garcia  during  the  Spanish 
war,  and  what  sermons  were  written  and  recited  about 
his  heroism  and  persistence  and  devotion  to  duty? 
Well,  last  week  Congress  got  around  to  giving  him  a 
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;dal,  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  with  a  citation 
I't  his  service.  But  it  was  not  to  the  young  lieutenant 
that  Congress  gave  it.  It  was  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Andrew  S.  Rowan,  grown  old  enough  by  this  time  to  be 
a  grandfather.  We  .are  glad  Colonel  Rowan  has  his 
cross.  He  is  a  resident  of  San  Francisco  and  this  city 
may  take  pride  in  the  fact.  But  twenty-four  Aears  is  a 
long  time. 

It  should  not  take  long  to  bestow  a  cross.  The 
Kaiser  used  to  hand  them  out  on  the  field  of  battle  by 
basketfuls.  (After  the  battle.)  But  it  has  been  a 
brief  lifetime  since  Rowan's  feat.  Many  bridges  have 
been  built  and  much  water  has  run  under  them  since 
then.  Second-growth  redwood  has  grown  -to  sawlogs. 
In  twentj'-four  years  the  world  has  gone  a  long  way  on 
its  course,  forward  or  backward,  according  as  you  view 
it.  William  McKinley  was  assassinated  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  rose  to  power.  After  several  bad  starts,  and 
reorganization  of  the  commission,  the  Panama  Canal 
was  constructed.  Russia  was  trounced  by  Japan,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  brown  and  yellow  races  toward  the 
white  was  changed.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  gained  fame 
and  weight,  and  Henry  James  expatriated  himself.  Mr. 
Bryan  ceased  to  run  for  the  presidency,  except  oc- 
casionally. Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  used  to  get  into  the 
papers  every  day  for  going  swimming  in  the  Hudson 
before  breakfast,  but  if  he  still  does  it  not  a  paper  in 
the  country  would  give  him  a  stickful  on  it.  The  whole 
art  of  human  flight  has  been  developed,  and  of  wireless 
telegraphy;  and  automobiles  have  ceased  opening  in  the 
back,  and  Detroit  has  become  a  great  city,  on  the  motor- 
car industry.  Puff  sleeves  have  gone  out  of  fashion 
and  short  skirts  have  come  in  and  are  on  the  poiilt  of 
departure,  and  the  United  States  have  been  invaded  by 
the  Baha  Ulla  religion,  and  New  York  has  had  several 
spasms  of  virtue  and  as  many  relapses  into  vice,  and  so 
has  the  rest  of  humanity,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany has  been  dissolved  into  many  small  companies 
about  as  profitable  as  the  old  one,  and  futurism  and 
cubism  have  possessed  the  field  some  persons  know  as 
art.  We  have  had  insurgency  in  Congress  and  Moose- 
ness  in  national  politics,  and  both  are  nearly  forgotten, 
and  Mt.  Lassen  became  a  successful  volcano,  and  Demp- 
sey  nearly  killed  Willard  at  Toledo,  and  the  movies 
grew  from  the  nickelodeon  stage  into  an  eight-hundred- 
million-a-year  industry,  and  Hollywood  grew  from 
nothing  to  notoriety,  and  William  H.  Taft  was  elected 
President  and  then  defeated,  and  now  is  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  San  Francisco  burned  down, 
and  rebuilt  itself,  and  built  a  great  exposition  and  tore 
it  down  again,  and  we  had  President  Wilson  and  the 
European  Avar,  and  the  German  Empire  became  a  name 
and  Europe  a  chaos,  and  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance 
was  outgrown  and  supplanted  by  the  Four-Power  treaty, 
and  Hiram  Johnson  was  elected  to  the  Senate  and  wants 
to  be  again,  and  Harry  Leon  Wilson  introduced  flappers 
into  American  life,  and  a  generation  grew  from  birth 
to  voting  age  and  three  years  over,  and  the  country 
went  dry;  and  still,  down  to  a  week  ago,  Andrew  S. 
Rowan  did  not  have  his  cross.  Twenty-four  years  to 
give  a  man  a  medal! 

If  the  Emporium  decided  that  some  clerk  or  salesman 
in  its  employ  ought  to  have  a  medal,  that  medal  would 
be  forthcoming  within  twenty-four  days — we  had  almost 
said  hours.  If  Hale  Bros.,  Inc.,  decided  that  some 
one  on  its  pay-roll  had  earned  a  medal  by  saving  the 
store,  and  it  would  be  good  policy  to  donate  it,  there 
would  be  a  little  meeting  and  in  his  best  Exposition 
manner  Mr.  R.  B.  Hale  would  make  a  short  speech  and 
present  it.  If  the  Southern  Pacific  or  the  Western  Pa- 
cific or  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  wished  to  present  a 
medal  to  some  heroic  fireman  or  engineer  who  had 
saved  a  train,  or  the  Robert  Dollar  Company  decided 
to  honor  in  that  way  some  skipper  who  had  saved  a  ship, 
it  would  not  wait  twenty-four  years,  nor  twenty-four 
months.  It  would  do  the  deed  and  get  it  over  with. 
That  is  business. 

We  might  concede  that  giving  medals  and  crosses  is 
not  very  important,  and  not  urgent  at  all;  and  yet  in  a 
human  sense  it  is  very  important,  and  if  it  is  important, 
it  should  not  take  twenty-four  years  to  do  it.  We  may 
concede  that  the  government  has  had  considerable  to 
do  besides  seeing  that  Lieutenant  Rowan's  execution  of 
orders  was  formally  recognized.  Yet  it  doesn't  take 
long  to  give  a  man  a  medal,  and  if  it  is  going  to  be  done 
at  all,  it  ought  to  be  done.  And  it  is  not  as  though  this 
were  r  singular  case  of  governmental  oversight  or  neg- 
lect. It  is  not  unique ;  it  is  typical.  Every  so  often  we 
see  i     the  papers  a  brief  announcement  that  compensa- 


tion, w-ith  interest,  has  just  been  voted  to  the  heirs  of 
some  farmer  whose  cow  was  commandeered  for  beef 
for  the  American  army  in  the  war  of  1812;  or  that  a 
private  bill  has  been  introduced  for  the  relief  of  the 
heirs  of  some  contractor  who  had  a  mule  shot  in  the 
Mexican  war.  Comparatively  few  such  cases  are  re- 
ported, because  the  repetition  would  grow  tiresome,  but 
thej'  often  come  up  in  Congress,  generations  after  the 
money  is  due  and  should  have  been  paid.  It  is  the  dila- 
tory way  of  all  government.  Because  there  is  no  com- 
mercial responsibility  there  is  no  discipline,  no  training, 
no  promptitude  in  the  dispatch  of  business.  Only  na- 
tional emergency  can  induce  government  to  make  one 
quick  motion.  Procrastination  is  part  of  its  character, 
delay  is  an  ingrained  habit.  If  you  do  it  today  you  may 
leave  nothing  to  do  tomorrow.  If  you  don't  do  it  today, 
the  public  "will  not  long  remember,"  nor  put  in  a  bill. 
If  it  should  remember  some  costly  case  of  oversight  or 
neglect,  you  can  blame  it  on  some  other  department,  or 
make  a  speech  about  the  grand  old  flag.  Enough  per- 
sons can  always  be  hoodwinked  to  make  reelection 
reasonably  sure. 

It  has  taken  Congress  twenty-four  years  to  give  a 
man  a  medal,  and  yet  some  people  want  the  production 
and  distribution  of  hydro-electric  energy  in  California 
turned  over  to  a  board  of  five  politicians,  endowed  by 
constitutional  amendment  with  $500,000,000  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  spend.    It  is  incredible. 


"Henry  and  Me." 

The  case  of  "Henry  and  Me,"  now  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  the  columns  of  our  more  or  less  free 
press,  bears  the  bright  omen  of  promise  for  calm,  dis- 
passionate discussion  of  principles,  without  the  vitupera- 
tion which  is  generally  present  when  such  controverted 
issues  are  imder  debate;  and  which  always  clouds  the 
main  question  when  it  is  present.  The  fact  that  "Me" 
introduces  his  bosom  friend  Henry  at  a  great  meeting  of 
students  of  the  Kansas  Normal  School,  that  Henry, 
who  has  authorized  "Me's"  arrest  for  alleged  violation 
of  Henry's  pet  industrial  court  law  by  posting  in  his 
window  placards  sympathizing  with  the  rail  strikers, 
proceeds  at  the  meeting  to  lambaste  "Me"  unmercifully 
and  in  the  same  speech  concedes  that  he  is  a  self-sacri- 
ficing martyr,  and  that  immediately  thereafter  "Me"  in- 
vites Henrj-  home  to  chicken  dinner — all  this  argues 
well  for  our  native  rationality.    That  is  American. 

But  if  the  Kansas  industrial  court  law  makes  it 
necessary  to  abolish  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  time 
of  peace,  then  that  is  not  American.  The  sympathy 
of  the  Argonaut  in  the  case  of  Henry  and  Me  is  en- 
tirely with  Henry  in  his  effort  as  governor  of  Kansas 
to  protect  "the  party  of  the  third  part,"  namely  the 
public,  against  a  coal  famine  brought  on  by  a  strike. 
But  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut  is  altogether  on  the 
side  of  the  "Me"  in  the  case,  who  has  attempted  to 
assert  a  fundamental  American  doctrine  in  the  face  of 
the  power  of  the  state  government.  He  is  protecting 
a  public  right  that  is  far  more  valuable  to  this  nation 
than  coal.  And  when  sympathy  conflicts  with  judg- 
ment, it  is  time  to  show  sympathy  the  door. 

Admitting  at  once  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  the 
calamities  that  would  follow  a  much  further  prolonga- 
tion of  the  coal  and  transportation  strikes,  there  is 
something  involved  here  that  is  more  important:  the 
right  of  a  free  people  to  a  full  expression  of  fact 
and  opinion  in  time  of  peace.  Liberty  has  made  the 
railroads,  and  while  it  did  not  make  the  coal  it  made  all 
the  value  the  coal  has,  and  about  all  the  value  there  is 
in  life  itself.  We  have  grown  so  used  to  freedom  we 
don't  know-  we  have  it,  just  as  we  never  think  of  the 
atmosphere,  another  quite  important  thing.  Some  of 
us  appear  to  have  grown  as  oblivious  of  it  as  children 
who  never  heard  of  it,  and  to  value  it  as  little.  Yet 
almost  all  we  have  of  physical  comfort  and  the  ma- 
terials of  civilization  has  been  produced  and  brought  to 
us  under  free  conditions.  Under  conditions  of  liberty 
and  security  the  railroads  and  the  mines  have  been  de- 
veloped, and  the  railroads  at  least  ai-e  better  than  any 
built  or  operated  by  any  government  anywhere. 

No  socialistic  trick  and  device  for  securing  indus- 
trial peace  is  worth  as  much  as  the  free  play  of  indi- 
vidual effort  and  the  free  expression  of  individual 
opinion,  to  a  people  whose  whole  history  shows  them 
capable  of  using  freedom  well.  The  party  of  the  third 
part,  namely  the  public,  which  is  in  danger  of  suffering 
from  the  coal  famine  and  the  transportation  tie-up,  is 
in  more  serious  danger  of  the  loss  of  its  liberties  from 
the    efforts    of    popularity-hunting    politicians    to    cure 


every  temporary  ailment  by  legalistic  artifice.  Under 
that  influence  our  constitutions  are  becoming  a  patch- 
work of  debating-society  resolutions  instead  of  guaran- 
tees of  fundamental  rights.  The  public  is  in  greater 
need  of  having  freedom  of  action  and  of  utterance  pro- 
tected than  the  contents  of  its  coal  bins.  The  want  of 
coal  may  become  a  terrible  want.  But  to  say  that  men 
nuist  mine  it,  and  not  strike  against  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  are  mining  it,  is  too  near  oppresssion. 
Henry  says  that  is  not  what  the  Kansas  industrial  court 
provides — that  it  only  provides  that  other  men  shall  not 
order  strikes.     But  there  is  little  practical  difference. 

You  may  deny  liberty  to  Hindus,  and  they  may 
be  better  off  for  it  than  they  would  be  free,  but  the 
people  of  this  country  are  not  Hindus.  And  when  we 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  our  pressing  troubles  by  means  of 
a  law  under  which  an  American  editor  can  be  jailed 
for  displaying  a  placard  sympathizing  with  strikers, 
much  as  the  Argonaut  may  contemn  such  a  vile  frame 
of  mind,  it  must  point  out  that  William  Allen  White's 
mind  is  his  own,  and  begosh  he  has  a  right  to  state 
what's  in  it,  as  long  as  he  does  not  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  a  foreign  enemy  in  time  of  war. 

If  we  trade  off  liberty  for  coal  it  will  be  a  sorry  trade. 
Liberty  is  worth  more  than  anthracite.  Heaven  send  us 
the  wisdom  to  see  it. 


Free  Labor. 

Some  ways  you  take  them,  the  Americans  are  a  com- 
placent folk,  little  given  to  fussing  about  the  future 
provided  they  can  get  through  today  without  too  much 
trouble.  In  the  public  affairs  of  China,  tomorrow  is 
often  pawned  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  today; 
and  then  they  sell  the  pawn  ticket.  Evils  are  not  fought 
and  killed  outright,  but  compromised  with,  in  order  to 
postpone  a  troublesome  settlement  and  secure  peace  for 
the  moment.  So  fundamentals  are  sacrificed  to  details 
and  superficialities,  principles  to  expedients;  until  the 
whole  land  groans  under  an  accumulation  of  evils  and 
bad  old  customs  that  have  acquired,  through  centuries 
of  popular  acquiescence,  the  immunity  of  privilege  and 
the  status  of  vested  interests.  It  used  to  be  said  that  in 
this  country  nothing  was  settled  until  it  was  settled 
right.  But  through  the  vagaries  of  modern  education, 
which  seems  to  see  no  universal  truths  anywhere,  noth- 
ing fundamental,  no  fixed  principles,  but  all  things 
relative  and  all  in  flux,  we  appear  to  have  arrived  in 
large  numbers  at  the  popular  view  that  there  is  nothing 
which  is  generally  right,  and  so  it  is  well  to  settle 
things  any  old  way  as  long  as  we  can  get  them  settled 
for  the  next  few  days.  \\'hat  comes  after  that  can 
take  care  of  itself. 

Some  of  us  seem,  for  example,  to  have  lost  the  view 
that  men  have  a  fundamental  right  to  their  lives  and 
liberties,  and  to  work  when  and  where  they  will  as  long 
as  they  behave  themselves — that,  in  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Harding,  free  men  willing  to  work  have  a  right 
to  work  in  safety.  Large  numbers  of  our  people  seem 
ready  to  throw  away  that  principle  in  return  for  what 
they  call  "industrial  peace."  Or,  if  they  are  not 
willing  to  throw  it  away  themselves,  they  seem  willing 
that  their  politicians  in  office  should  throw  it  away 
for  them.  We  believe  this  easy  tolerance  arises  out  of 
popular  ignorance  of  the  general  interest  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  personal  rights.  Those  rights  do  not  concern 
merely  the  strikebreaker,  or  so-called  scab,  and  they  are 
not  to  be  secured  to  him  merely  on  his  account.  They 
constitute  so  definite  and  concrete  an  interest,  that 
leaving  aside  all  abstractions  and  generalities,  they  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  right  of  the  public  to  be  served 
with  transportation  and  with  coal  and  everything  else 
at  rates  that  have  not  been  inflated  by  means  involving 
the  murder  of  guards  and  strikebreakers. 

For,  every  strike  makes  it  necessary,  if  it  is  possible, 
to  charge  more  for  the  service  of  the  commodity  the 
strikers  help  produce.  Labor  has  a  right  to  strike.  But 
this  does  not  mean  license  to  commit  murder,  or  to 
slug  scabs,  or  to  intimidate  non-union  citizens  willing 
to  work.  The  public  is  entitled  to  have  such  men  work, 
if  they  are  willing  to  do  so,  and"  in  the  long  run  it  is 
the  public  that  pays  the  bills. 

Union  members  do  not  acquire  by  going  on  strike 
any  rights,  privileges,  or  legal  powers  they  did  not  have 
before  they  struck.  Strikebreakers  do  not  lose  any 
rights  by  being  strikebreakers.  This  is  fundamental, 
and  it  is  vital  to  all  important  human  interests.  No 
philosophy  of  pink  Bolshevism  in  universities  or  dilet- 
tantes' drawing-rooms,  can  be  permitted  to  undermine 
[  the  stones  of  this  foundation.     Nor  can  our  poor  old 
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political  Pumblechook  of  a  governor  evade  his  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  this  essential  part  of  the  social 
fabric  by  passing  the  buck  to  Sheriff  Gum.  He  well 
knows  that  no  sheriff,  placed  as  Sheriff"  Gum  was  placed, 
can  rely  on  a  local  posse  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
strikebreakers,  and  the  rights  of  the  general  public. 

This  proposition  should  have  been  so  clear  to  every- 
body in  the  nation  that  President  Harding  should  never 
have  had  to  restate  it  in  his  message  to  the  governors. 
That  "free  men  willing  to  work  may  work  in  safety"  is 
not  merely  the  right  of  the  men  themselves,  it  is  the 
right  of  all  society,  and  it  is  the  concern  of  all  society ; 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a  general  prin- 
ciple of  right  that  has  been  clouded  and  obscured  by  a 
lot  of  sentimental  soap-box  and  pulpit  humbug  about 
"social  justice,"  but  also  for  its  ultimate  effect  on 
prices.  That  may  seem  a  sordid  consideration,  but  it 
has  this  value :  it  can  be  understood  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  this  country  who  are  so  lacking 
in  imagination  and  the  power  to  visualize  a  general 
social  principle  that  they  suppose  a  strike  is  only  a 
struggle  between  the  boss  and  the  hired  man,  and 
"ought"  to  be  settled  on  a  basis  of  generosity;  and  whose 
sympathies  are  with  the  apparently  weaker  side  even  to 
the  extent  of  palliating  foul  fighting  and  the  unpunished 
murders  of  Williamson  County,  Illinois,  as  long  as  they 
fail  to  realize  that  the  whole  public  will  ultimately  pay 
for  strike  murders  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Let  us  get  back  to  fundamentals  in  thinking  about  this 
matter.  Time  is  wasted  and  the  issue  is  confused  in 
discussing  the  conditions  and  the  details  of  private 
business.  The  public  has  a  right  to  use  the  services 
of  miners  and  operators,  if  miners  and  operators  wish  to 
serve  the  public,  under  conditions  of  peace — not  indus- 
trial peace,  for  that  is,  and  in  a  free  country  will  prob- 
ably long  remain,  an  idle  dream — but  under  just  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  President  of  the  United 
.States  a  week  ago,  "CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH 
FREE  MEN,  WILLING  TO  WORK,  MAY  WORK 
IN  SAFETY."  Thus  far,  that  is  President  Harding's 
best  official  utterance.  Thereby  he  asserted  fundamental 
American  doctrine  and  focused  public  attention  on  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  bawled  out  the  political  governors 
in  great  style  and  possibly  shamed  some  of  them  into 
doing  their  duty.  Perhaps  some,  like  Governor  Sproul 
of  Pennsylvania,  did  not  need  it,  but  we  think  of  some 
that  did,  and  one  of  them  not  far  away.  This  is  the 
thing  of  paramount  importance  to  the  public,  the  thing 
that  is  fundamental. 

No  other  questions  are  relevant  until  this  question 
has  been  settled;  not  merely  shoved  off  and  evaded, 
Chinese  fashion,  for  the  sake  of  easy  peace  and  more 
coal  this  winter.  It  would  be  a  bad  thing  if  the  great, 
helpless,  Eastern  centres  of  population  should  find  them- 
selves in  the  grip  of  the  terrible  Eastern  winter,  short 
of  coal,  or  their  mills  short  of  power.  But  unpunished 
murder  is  worse,  no  matter  for  what  cause  committed. 
The  rail  executives  show  a  disposition  to  fight  this  eco- 
nomic battle  through  to  a  finish.  The  public  will  serve 
its  own  best  interests  by  demanding  from  its  officials 
that  the  fight  be  conducted  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
game,  namely,  the  law  of  organized  society,  and  not 
rules  made  for  the  protection  of  murderers.  Maintain 
the  rights  of  free  men  in  this  country,  and  the  trains  will 
move  and  the  coal  will  be  forthcoming;  and  the  officials 
brave  enough  to  do  it  need  fear  no  political  punishment. 
The  masses  of  the  people  have  no  sympathy  with 
murder.  And  they  know,  if  they  think  about  it  at  all, 
that  the  deputy  sheriff  murdered  while  guarding  rail- 
road property  at  Tracy  last  week,  and  who  left  a  widow 
and  child,  was  sacrificed  to  coward  politics. 


am  still  persuaded  that  I  have  not  transcended  my  au- 
thority or  duty  in  the  emergency  that  confronts  us,  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  this  hour  of  danger  and  pubUc  dis- 
tress discussion  may  well  give  way  to  active  effort  on 
the  part  of  all  authority  to  restore  obedience  to  the  law 
and  to  protect  life  and  property. — Grover  Cleveland." 

If  you  expect  to  have  any  influence  on  the  August 
primaries,  you  will  have  to  make  sure  of  your  registra- 
tion. All  registration  previous  to  December  31,  1921, 
was  canceled  on  that  date.  To  vote  at  the  August  pri- 
maries, new  registration  is  necessary,  and  it  closes  by 
state  law  at  midnight  on  July  29th,  the  date  of  this  issue 
of  the  Argonaut.  The  registrar's  office  is  in  the  City 
Hall,  and  probably  he  will  not  turn  anybody  out  that 
is  inside  his  doors  before  midnight  of  July  29th.  But 
there  is  no  use  waiting  that  long.  If  you  take  your  citi- 
zenship seriously  you  will  be  registered  before  that  time 
arrives.  And  at  this  primary  there  is  something  to  vote 
for:  a  candidate  for  United  States  senator,  for  one 
thing. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  Pertinent  Suggestion. 
NATIONAL  ORANGE  COMPANY. 

Riverside,  Cal.,  July  24,  1922. 
To  THE  Editor — Sir:     I  noticed  with  pleasure  your  article 
with   portions   of  Mr.   Hughes'   talk  before  the   educators. 

It  seems  to  nie  to  be  a  good  opportunity  for  the  University 
of  California  to  secure  a  good  man  for  its  head  by  offering 
it  to  Mr.  Hughes,  and  paying  what  is  necessary  to  get  him. 

It  might  be  rather  revolutionary  from  the  present-day 
standpoint  of  what  constitutes  education,  but  there  should  be 
some  action  obtained  along  right  lines  with  Mr.  Hughes  as  its 
head.  Harry  B.  Chase. 


DIRECT    RELATIONS     ..il'H    CANADA. 
(New  York  Tribune.) 

The  visit  of  Premier  Mackenzie  King  of  Canada  to  the 
United  States  may  well  mark  an  important  milestone  in  Amer- 
ica's foreign  relations.  He  came  primarily  to  discuss  the 
agreernent  regarding  the  unfortified  border  between  the  two 
countries.  He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  this  frontier  in  the 
nternational  relations  of  the  world.  But  he  said  nothing  about 
the  fact  that  this  agreement,  negotiated  direct  between  London 
and  Washington,  was  now  being  discussed  direct  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  old  days — and  as  a  matter  of  fact  until  two  years  ago 
—London  determined  the  foreign  relations  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. Since  1920,  however,  Canada  has  had  the  right,  so  far 
unused,  of  naming  its  own  representative  in  Washington,  with 
the  rank  of  minister,  and  empowered  to  deal  with  all  ques- 
tions arising  in  the  relations  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  intends  to  avail  him- 
self of  this  right  and  appoint  a  Canadian  minister,  his  visit 
to  Washington  is  the  first  important  step  in  direct  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  If  a  new  treaty  is  made 
with  Canada  to  supplement  the  Rush-Bagot  agreement,  it  will 
be  the  first  fruit  of  these  new  relations. 

The  keen  understanding  of  American  and  Canadian  prob- 
lems shown  by  the  present  British  ambassador.  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes,  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  Canada  has  not  yet  ap- 
pointed a  minister  to  the  United  States.  But  the  authoriza- 
tion of  such  an  appointment,  marking  a  great  and  almost  revo- 
lutionary departure  in  Britain's  methods  of  conducting  her 
foreign  relations,  is  a  recognition  by  Great  Britain  that  there 
are  many  questions  concerning  the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  can  best  be  solved  by  direct  Canadian  representation  in 
Washington.  Such  questions  as  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal,  fish- 
ing rights,  railroad  intercommunication,  and  even  Panama 
Canal  tolls  have  a  special  significance  for  Canada  and  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  questions  of  empire.  Such,  also,  is  the 
present  proposal  to   revise  the  unarmed  border  agreement. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  Canadian  premier 
will  follow  up  his  visit  and  discussions  by  establishing  perma- 
nent direct  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries. 


Sentiment  Is  Against  It. 

San  Francisco,  July  21,  1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  Personal  observations  in  twenty 
counties,  supplemented  by  reliable  information  as  to  conditions 
in  sections  I  have  not  visited,  convince  me  that  the  proposed 
$500,000,000  Water  and  Power  Act  will  be  soundly  beaten.  In- 
stead of  gaining  support  the  measure  is  steadily  losing,  and  as 
a  slide  once  started  generally  goes  farther  than  any  one  ex- 
pects the  defeat  will  likely  be  a  rout. 

Of  the  several  straws  denoting  the  direction  of  the  wind,  two 
seem  to  me  an  infallible  index  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind. 
First,  the  press  of  the  state  has  ranged  itself  against  the  act  in 
the  proportion  of  five  to  one  in  Northern  California  and  nearly 
ten  to  one  in  Southern  California.  In  a  city  or  a  county  a 
cause  sometimes  wins  with  little  or  no  newspaper  support, 
but  lack  of  such  support  in  a  state-wide  fight  means  that  public 
sentiment  runs  strongly  the  other  way.  The  second  straw  is 
that  large  numbers  of  county  officials  who  are  candidates  for 
reelection  have  signed  the  membership  cards  of  the  Greater 
California  League,  pledging  opposition  to  the  Water  and 
Power  Act.  This  would  not  be  so  if  even  an  active  minority 
in  such  communities  favored  the  measure.  County  candidates 
always  keep  an  ear  close  to  the  ground,  and  they  are  convinced 
that  this  year  the  people  are  in  no  mood  to  approve  a  half- 
billion-dollar  bond  issue.  John  Taylor  Waldorf. 


Editorial  Notes. 

London  was  disappointed  because  Chief  Justice  Taft 
was  less  rotund  than  they  expected.  We  felt  the  same 
way  in  this  country  about  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton. 


Correcting  Lloyd  George. 

San  Fr/\ncisco,  July  24,  1922. 
To  THE  Editor — Sir:  The  Manchester  Guardian  informs  us 
that  in  June  Lloyd  George  at  Criccieth,  in  Wales,  was  present 
at  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  a  monument  to  be 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  men  that  died  during  the  war. 
In  his  ceremonial  speech  he  said :  "These  young  men  went 
to  France,  to  Gallipoli,  to  Mesopotamia,  to  Palestine  and 
elsewhere.  What  was  the  reason  that  prompted  them  to 
leave  their  homes?  They  did  not  have  to  repulse  an  invader, 
to  prevent  the  pillaging  of  their  hearths.  They  went  to  de- 
fend right  and  equity.  They  thus  fought  for  peoples  they 
did  not  know,  whose  language  they  did  not  understand."  Such 
words  are  beyond  measure.  If  the  fact  is  true  that  the  British 
nation  fought  an  over-four-year  war  in  the  interest  of  a  cause 
other  than  her  own,  and  that  she  sacrificed  thereby  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lives  for  France  and  Belgium,  merely  for  a 
show  of  sentimental  chivalry,  the  British  ministers  respon- 
sible for  having  dragged  their  country  into  such  a  strife,  are 
in  a  thoroughly  bad  position.  The  full  truth  is  that  the 
British  nation  was  compelled  to  fight  to  defend  and  safe- 
guard her  independence,  same  as  the  French,  Belgian,  and 
other  nations  were  compelled  to  do.  Why  should  Lloyd 
George  voluntarily  blind  himself  to  this  fact?  Is  it  so  that 
he  can  refuse  to  see  it?  Does  he  want  the  British  nation  to 
ignore  it?  Why  does  he  misrepresent  the  truth  to  his  country- 
men ?  Have  his  words  for  object  to  separate  his  country 
more  and  more  from  the  entente  cordiale?  Or  is  it  merely  to 
feed  flatteries  to  the  display  of  pseudo-generosity  ?  Lord  Grey 
lately  said  :  "Our  frontier  in  future  will  not  be  the  English 
Channel,  but  the  Rhine."  The  full  truth  is:  Had  Germany 
ever  succeeded  in  taking  Calais,  Dunkerque,  and  the  French 
North  Sea  Coast,  the  history  of  the  war  would  have  resulted 
very  differently  for   every  one  of  the  Allies. 

JoRis  Van  Antwerpen. 


A   CANADIAN   TREATY    OF   PEACE. 
(Philadelphia    Bulletin.) 

The  first  American  reaction  to  the  Canadian  proposal  to 
terminate  the  existing  Rush-Bagot  agreement  which  has  re- 
sulted in  leaving  the  border  between  this  country  and  Canada 
unfortified  for  an  extent  of  more  than  3000  miles,  may  well 
be  a  feeling  of  regret  at  in  any  way  touching  or  altering  this 
historic  pact.  Never  has  an  international  agreement  worked 
more  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  in  interest,  and  it  has 
been  a  symbol  to  the  rest  of  the  world  of  the  good  time  to 
come  when  the  spirit  of  the  agreement,  enacted  by  nation  after 
nation,  shall  banish  the  dread  of  war  from  the  world. 

There  has  been  no  knowledge  heretofore  that  the  agreement 
as  it  stands  was  not  perfectly  satisfactory  in  wording  or  im- 
plication, although  there  have  been  hints  that  American  reve- 
nue men  and  "dry"  officials  occasionally  felt  hampered  by  its 
literal  interpretation. 

The  explanations  of  Mackenzie  King,  the  Dominion  prime 
minister,  now  in  Washington,  as  to  Canada's  motives  for 
seeking  the  change,  leave  the  matter  somewhat  clouded.  But 
it  is  significant  that  the  new  pact  is  to  be  no  longer  a  simple 
agreement  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  as  the  Do- 
minion's international  guardian,  but  a  formal  treaty  negotiated 
by  Canada  with  this  country,  as  equal  to  equal. 

There  has  been  an  unexplained  hitch  in  the  arrangement  to 
have  Canada  send  her  own  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Wash- 
ington. Canada  now  may  wish  to  make  as  striking  an  assertion 
of  her  claim  to  freedom  of  action  in  foreign  affairs  by  a  gesture 
that  shall  proclaim  to  the  world  that  on  the  most  intimate  mat- 
ter of  national  concern,  one  affecting  the  country's  defense 
and  safety,  she  is  competent  to  act  for  herself. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  treaty  will  carry  out  the  spirit 
of  the  time-honored  agreement.  In  that  case  it  may  be  con- 
sidered of  good  omen  that  the  first  step  of  the  Dominion  in 
independent  diplomacy  will  be  one  sealing  peace  for  all  time  to 
come   with   her  neighbor   on  the   south. 


THEY 


Plans  are  going  forward  in  Shanghai  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  school,  in  order  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Americans  in  China  may  be  educated  without 
having  to  be  sent  home.  Land  has  been  purchased  and 
a  temporary  building  will  be  ready  for  the  autumn  term. 
Nearly  every  American  in  Shanghai  is  a  contributor  to 
the  fund,  as  well  as  many  in  the  outports. 


It  will  be  interesting  just  now  to  recall  the  answer 
Governor  Altgeld  of  Illinois  received  from  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  his  protest  against  the  use 
of  Federal  troops  to  prevent  the  interference  of  strikers 
with  the  movement  of  the  mails.     It  read:     "While  I 


Apropos  of  the  many  congresses  held  since  the  armis- 
tice, a  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  Post  has 
unearthed  the  following  letter  from  Chateaubriand, 
written  in  1822,  when  he  was  French  ambassador  in 
London :  "Since  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  that  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  the  princes  of  Europe  had  had  their 
head  turned  by  congresses.  That  is  where  they  went 
for  amusement  and  to  share  out  among  themselves  a 
few  nations.  Hardly  had  the  congress  which  started 
at  Laibach,  and  was  continued  at  Trotten,  come  to  an 
end,  when  they  thought  of  convoking  another  at 
Vienna,  at  Ferrara,  or  at  Verona." 


According  to  the  estimate  of  Professor  Edward  R.  A. 
Seligman  of  Columbia  University,  there  are  now  18,- 
000,000,000,000  Russian  rubles  in  existence.  They  are 
made  of  paper,  and  it  takes  260,000  of  them  to  equal 
one  ruble,  gold.  If  cheap  money  could  make  prosperity 
Russia  would  be  the  happiest  country  in  the  world. 


LOVE   A    SHINING   MARK. 
(Owens  Valley  Herald.) 

Why  is  it  that  agitators  of  various  political  beliefs  will 
always  pick  upon  a  prosperous  community  to  expound  their 
theories  and  try  to  establish  their  experimental  and  disrupting 
doctrines  ? 

California,  a  state  the  most  advanced  in  hydro-electric 
power  development  of  any  state  in  the  Union,  and  with  rates 
for  current  lower  than  elsewhere  in  the  country,  is  facing  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  authorize  an  expenditure  of 
$500,000,000  by  the  state  for  hydro-electric  and  water  develop- 
ment. The  proposed  measure  would  put  in  jeopardy  some 
$600,000,000  now  invested  by  private  property  in  hydro-electric 
properties. 

The  builders  of  existing  power  projects  in  California  have 
been  pioneers  in  long-distance  distribution  of  electric  energy 
and  have  led  the  world  in  this  field.  If  the  state  adopts  the 
socialistic  scheme  it  would  automatically  prevent  further  de- 
velopment  of  power  by  private   capital  in  California. 

The  future  of  the  state's  power  resources  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  five  political  appointees  and  power  requirements  of 
various  sections  would  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
political  expediency  rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
necessity.  Private  property  rights  under  the  law  are  scattered 
to  the  tour  winds. 

Thus  do  the  agitators  pick  on  a  prosperous  state  to  expound 
their  doctrines  and  fasten  the  burden  of  an  increasing  tax  bill. 
If  the  measure  is  successfully  passed  in  California  the  pro- 
moters of  the  scheme  will  immediately  extend  their  agitation 
to  adjoining  states,  . 

THE   TEST. 
(New  York  Times.) 

It  has  become  ridiculous  and  preposterous  for  senators  to 
worry  the  President  with  their  legislative  tangles  and  party 
.inxieties.  The  task's  now  thrust  upon  him  make  theirs  sink 
into  nothingness.  Alongside  the  coal  strike  and  the  railway 
trouble,  tlie  taritT  looks  positively  silly,  the  bonus  like  a  mad 
freak,  and  the  ship  subsidy  more  fantastically  foolish  than  ever. 
All  this  small  dust  in  the  balance  is  to  be  swept  aside  when 
issues  that  touch  the  authority  of  the  government  and  the  very 
life  of  the  nation  are  being  weighed. 

The  rejection  liy  the  mine  workers  of  President  Harding's, 
offer  of  arbitration  and  a  commission  to  reorganize  the  soft 
coal  industry  is  based,  not  upon  reason  shown,  but  upon  stark 
power.  Their  demand  is  that  the  owners,  the  public  and  the 
government,  give  in  to  tliem  first  and  do  the  investigating  and 
arliitrating  afterward.  Their  tacit  assumption  is  obvious.  It 
is  that  the  country  is  now  on  such  short  rations  of  coal  and 
so  afraid  of  wh.it  the  winter  may  bring  that  it  will  submit  to 
anything.  But  certainly  the  government  of  the  United  States 
can   not  yield   to   terrorism. 

One  thing  it  can  make  clear  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt. 
This  is  that  it  will  throw  the  amplest  protection   around  any 
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:.:^r.  '.vho  are  willing  to  do  the  work  of  mining  coal  or  trans- 
porting food  and  merchandise  over  the  railroads.  There  must 
he  no  more  unionist  l>-nch  law  as  at  Herrin.  The  strikers 
assert  that  they  are  indispensable ;  that  men  can  not  be  foimd 
ID  do  their  work  in  the  pits  or  the  shops.  That  is  not  proved. 
If  the  matter  is  tried  out  and  if  substitutes  come  forward. 
ihe  government  is  bound  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  made  safe. 
It  will  be  a  test,  if  it  comes,  not  of  labor-union  theories,  but 
61  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  American  government. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


WILLS  AND   THEIR   WAYS. 

O-Vashington  Post.) 
Every  one  knows  what  an  important  thing  a  will  is.  It  does 
seem  a  little  peculiar  that  a  man  or  woman  who  has  shuffled 
off  this  mortal  coi!  and  reached  the  undiscovered  countrj' 
from  whose  bourn  no  traveler  returns,  and  who  may  therefore 
be  considered  to  have  no  further  concern  with  sublunar^' 
affairs,  should  yet  have  a  great  deal  to  say  in  the  appointment 
here  of  so  many  blocks  of  stock,  there  of  so  many  parcels  of 
real  estate  and  elsewhere  of  so  many  horses,  automobiles, 
pieces  of  furniture  and  dollars  and  cents.  -\  great  deal,  be  it 
noted,  but  not  all,  for  the  law  wiseh-  limits  what  a  testator 
can  do.  Thus,  as  early  as  1279,  one  finds  the  enactment  of 
the  first  of  those  many  statutes  of  mortmain  which  were  de- 
signed to  prevent  clergy-men  from  frightening  dying  persons 
into  conve\"ing  or  bequeathing  their  lands  for  charitable  or 
ecclesiastical  purposes.  Similarly,  most  of  the  states  of  this 
country  have  special  acts  which  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
family  of  a  decedent  from  any  gross  abuse  of  the  exercise  of 
the    will-making   power. 

The  case  of  those  persons  who,  while  in  full  possession  of 
health  and  testamentarj^  capacity-,  vociferously  assert  that  their 
wills  are  already  made  and  all  their  affairs  in  order  and  yet 
are  found  intestate  when  the  final  summons  comes  is  ad- 
mirably illustrated  by  Dickens  in  "David  Copperfield"  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Spenlov.-,  who  lived  among  wiDs,  was  always 
dilating  on  the  necessity'  of  making  a  will  and  yet  made  none 
himself  and  left  everj-thing  concerning  his  estate  at  sixes  and 
sevens. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  man  who  draws  hundreds  of 
perfectly  unassailable  wills  for  others,  but  blunders  irretriev- 
ably when  he  comes  to  make  his  own.  Instances  of  that  char- 
acter are  almost  beyond  cotmt.  The  most  recent  example  is 
that  of  the  lawyer  who  left  monej'  to  endow  a  librar>-  bearing 
his  name  at  a  universit>'.  but  whose  will  was  declared  invalid 
by  the  appellate  division  of  the  superior  court  of  Xew  York 
because  it  did  not  comply  with  the  decedent  estate  law  of  the 
the  state. 

The  moral  seems  to  be :  Make  your  will  betimes,  but  get 
some  one  else  to  draw  it  up. 


SP.\RE    THOSE    OLIVES! 
(Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.) 

Merchants  of  Seville,  Spain,  have  sent  a  cask  of  olives  to 
Philadelphia.  The  cask  remains  undelivered  because  it  was 
addressed  to  the  president  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Associa- 
tion, and  at  the  moment  there  is  no  such  person.  Mayor 
Moore,  who  occupied  that  position  at  the  time  the  shipment 
was  made,  has  sidestepped  the  Spanish  perquisite  of  office, 
and  there  is  none  to  do  it  honor.  There  is  a  movement  to 
ship  it  back  to  its  donors:  but  we  trust  this  gesture  will  not 
prevail.  There  are  several  uses  to  which  the  gift  may  be  put 
if  it  is  kept  here. 

In  the  first  place,  it  might  ser\-e  as  a  useful  memento  of  the 
fact  that  somebody  believes  the  exposition  is  to  be  held.  It 
is  true  the  somebody  in  question  lives  as  far  away  from  the 
scene  of  action  as  Se\-ille  and  is  presumably  not  in  close  touch 
with  recent  developments ;  but  sober  thought  will  convince 
those  of  the  larger  vision  that  these  facts  make  the  memento 
all  the  more  significant.  For  under  the  circumstances  the  cask 
of  olives  apotheoizes  faith  in  the  abstract.  And  faith  of  that 
kind  is  what  is  needed  more  than  an>-thing  else  at  the  moment 
in  connection  with  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposition. 

From  this  viewpoint,  it  would  be  a  fitting  thing  if  the  cask 
of  olives  were  taken  from  the  seclusion  of  the  dark  storage 
where  it  reposes  and  mounted  high  upon  the  crown  of  Penn's 
hat  above  the  City  Hall  where  all  might  see  it.  There  it  might 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  the  faint-hearted. 

But  its  uses  do  not  stop  there.  One  of  the  objectors  to  the 
exposition  has  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  principal  drawbacks 
to  holding  it  would  be  that  as  many  as  a  thousand  children  a 
day  would  be  lost  and  have  to  be  taken  care  of.  We  do  not 
know  exactly  how  many  olives  a  cask  contains,  but  we  feel 
sure  it  is  more  than  a  thousand.  In  other  words,  ready  at 
hand  we  have  at  least  a  day's  supply  of  comforters  for  the 
children.  What  lost  child  would  bewail  the  miseries  of  life 
in  general  if  it  were  given  an  olive  to  make  acquaintance  and 
thus  had  a  private  misery  of  its  own  to  concentrate  on  com 
fortably  and  convenienth^? 

Moreover,  there  will  have  to  be  innumerable  dinners  given 
in  order  to  get  the  plans  for  the  exposition  into  shape.  Now- 
adays it  is  the  fashion  to  transact  business  by  committees 
and  how  can  a  committee  function  except  around  a  banquet 
table?  In  this  cask  of  olives,  provided  they  are  not  given 
to  the  children,  we  have  the  nucleus  of  innumerable  hors 
d'aruz'res  courses,  and  at  no  cost  to  the  management.  The  ex- 
position's affairs  should  be  conducted  economically,  and  right 
here  is  where  the  start  should  be  made. 

So  we  are  strong  for  keeping  the  cask  of  olives.  If  a  presi- 
dent of  the  Fair  Association  is  elected  tomorrow,  he  should 
be  required  to  execute  a  waiver  of  any  title  he  might  have  to 
the  cask  as  his  individual  propertj-.  To  retain  it  would  amount 
to  accepting  a  valuable  consideration  while  in  office.  And 
when  we  say  that,  we  have  in  mind  not  so  much  the  olives  as 
the  cask. 


Ill  its  first  bulletin,  published  December,  1921,  the 
Tax  Reduction  League  said:  "You  can  secure  the  re- 
duction of  taxes  on  demand  provided  the  voice  that 
makes  the  demand  is  recognized  as  the  voice  of  the  or- 
ganized majorit}-."  Siski},^ou  County,  says  the  league's 
bulletin,  took  this  statement  at  its  face  value,  organized 
a  County  Taxpayers'  Association,  and  within  six  months 
was  practically  assured  a  25  per  cent,  reduction  in 
county  taxes.  More  than  that,  by  the  end  of  six  months 
county  officials  who  had  resented  the  "inquisitiveness" 
of  the  association  were  inviting  the  association  officers 
to  help  the  board  of  supervisors  with  their  "advice,"  and 
county  employees  were  volunteering  to  accept  salarj'  re- 
ductions. 


Word  comes  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  that  posthumous 
honors  were  paid  there  in  the  form  of  a  bust  and  a 
tablet  to  Sir  Lampton  Lorraine,  British  rear-admiral, 
who  in  1873  is  credited  with  having  averted  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  by  threatening  to 
shell  Santiago  if  the  Spanish  authorities  executed  any 
more  of  the  crew  and  passengers  of  the  Virgi7iia^ 
captured  while  running  arms  and  volunteers  to  the 
Cub:   !S  in  the  Ten  Years'  War. 


James  Eads  Howe  is  known  as  "the  ilillionaire 
Hobo."  He  likes  traveling,  but  does  not  care  for  the 
end-door  t}^pe  of  Pullman. 

The  oldest  living  graduate  of  Columbia  University  is 
Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  on  whom  his  ahjia  mater  recently 
conferred  the  honoran,'  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 
He  is  in  his  himdredth  year. 

Capablanca,  the  world's  chess  champion,  recently 
played  forty  opponents  simultaneously  at  Paris,  He 
went  up  and  dow^n  a  long  row  of  chess  boards,  and  a 
moment's  glance  was  said  to  be  enough  to  enable  him 
to  defeat  almost  any  attack. 

Miss  Georgette  La  Motte  of  Oklahoma  is  a  real  mu- 
sical prodig}-,  having  played  the  piano  since  her  fourth 
year  and  appeared  in  concerts  since  she  was  seven. 
She  is  now  fifteen  years  old  and  has  gone  to  Paris  to 
continue  her  musical  education. 

Charles  Lee  Patten,  now  one  of  the  White  House 
gardeners,  was  associated  with  President  Harding  when 
the  latter  was  in  active  newspaper  work  at  Marion, 
Ohio.  Patten  is  eight\--two  years  old.  and  is  said  to  be 
strong  for  a  Harding  second  term. 

The  increasing  modernity  of  China  is  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  !Mupia  Ju,  daughter  of  Director  Ju  Cho 
^Man.  of  the  South  China  government.  Mupia  Ju  is  a 
regular  member  of  the  air  forces  of  South  China,  and, 
in  the  present  disturbed  condition  of  things  takes  her! 
turn  with  the  men  pilots  in  the  flying  patrol. 

Dr.  Man.^  ilills  Patrick,  president  of  the  American 
College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople,  is  a  native  of  Xew 
Hampshire,  and  studied  at  Heidelberg,  Zurich,  Leipzig 
and  Berlin.  Among  her  practical  works  is  a  translation 
of  a  text-book  on  ph3"siolog\-  into  Armenian,  but  she 
has  also  devoted  intensive  study  to  Sextus  Empiricus. 
and  to  Sappho. 

T.  H,  Caraway,  junior  senator  from  Arkansas,  who 
has  been  leading  the  fight  against  Attorney-General 
Harry  A.  Daugherty,  has  been  in  public  life  less  than  a 
decade.  He  ser\'ed  eight  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  has  been  in  the  Senate  little  more  than 
a  year.  His  father,  a  country  doctor  in  Missouri,  was 
assassinated  in  a  feud  growing  out  of  the  hatreds  of  the 
civil  war. 

Captain  James  A.  Pedlow,  the  American  Red  Cross 
commissioner  to  Budapest,  is  said  to  be  the  most  popu- 
lar man  in  the  Hungarian  capital.  Out  of  gratitude  for 
his  relief  work  among  the  starving  war  victims,  the 
Hungarian  government  has  erected  a  monument  to  him 
in  the  city  park,  which  was  reecntly  unveiled  on  the 
seventy-fifth  birthday  of  Count  Apponyi,  the  "grand  old 
man"  of  Hungary*. 

Alexander  Hume  Ford,  editor  of  the  Mid-PaciHc 
Magazine  and  director  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  which 
is  calling  a  general  conference  in  Honolulu  for  next 
October,  is  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the  interest  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  everything  pertaining  to  their 
security-  and  advancement.  He  is  a  former  Chicago 
newspaper  man.  having  ser\'ed  on  Victor  Lawson's 
Daily  Neii.-s.  He  is  mainlv  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  Chicago  energ}-  into  the  dreamy  isles  of  the 
Xorth  Pacific. 

Field  Marshal  Earl  Haig  is  shortly  to  reenter  the 
liquor  trade,  with  which  he  was  formerly  connected  as 
a  director  of  tlie  prominent  firm  of  John  Haig  &  Co. 
The  controlling  interest  in  the  company  was  acquired  in 
1919  by  the  Distillers'  Company.  Limited,  of  Edinburgh, 
holding  corporation  for  one  of  the  largest  group  of 
whisky  interests  in  the  world.  The  field  marshal  will 
join  the  distillers'  board  in  July.  His  family  has  been 
connected  with  the  Haig  Company  since  1877,  his  father 
having  been  one  of  the  founders. 

Mrs.  Harry-  Pa^-ne  Whitney,  the  sculptress  and  Xew 
York  societ>*  leader,  received  the  honorarj-  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  Columbia  University  last  month. 
Mrs.  Whitney  was  Gertrude  Vanderbilt,  daughter  of 
Cornelius  \'anderbilt,  and  married  Harry  Payne  W'hit- 
ney,  the  capitalist,  in  1896.  She  will  be  remembered 
in  San  Francisco  as  the  sculptor  of  the  wonderful 
reliefs  that  embellished  the  the  Fountain  of  El  Dorado 
in  the  west  wmg-court  of  the  Tower  of  Jewels  at  the 
Exposition.  Among  her  principle  works  are  the  Aztec 
Fountain  in  the  Pan-American  Building  at  Washington, 
and  the  Titanic  Memorial  for  the  same  cit)'. 

The  Princess  Jolanda  di  Savoia.  daughter  of  King 
\"ictor  Emmanuel  HI  of  Italy,  and  fiancee  of  CrowTi 
Prince  Leopold  of  Belgium,  was  born  at  the  Ouirinal 
Palace,  Rome,  June  1,  1901.  not  quite  a  year  after  the 
assassination  of  her  grandfather,  King  Umberto,  at 
Monza.  She  is  what  the  Italians  call  a  "fer\Mda  sports- 
woman," W'hich  may  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  found  her  a  good  pal.  She  generally 
accompanies  her  father  on  his  hunting  and  shooting  ex- 
cursions, and  thus  keeps  up  the  traditions  of  the  chase 
of  the  House  of  Savoy.  The  park  at  Stupingi,  famous 
for  its  pheasants,  and  the  ^^alley  of  the  .\osta.  equally 
renowned  for  its  chamois,  are  the  places  where  she  finds 
the  best  sport.  The  princess  is  fond  of  riding  to  hounds, 
and  takes  delight  in  the  fox  hunts  of  the  Campagna,  but 
San  Rossore  and  Castel  Porziano  are  the  places  w'here 
she  prefers  to  ride  for  the  glor^^  of  motion.  What 
makes  her  a  complete  horsewoman  is  the  fact  that  she 


is  fond  of  horse  racing  and  takes  great  interest  in  horse 
breeding.  This  year  she  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Parioli  at  Rome  and  of  San  Siro  at 
Milan.  She  is  extremely  charitable — a  trait  she  evi- 
dently inherits  from  her  mother.  Queen  Elena. 

Anotlier    Arthur    Balfour — commoner    and    business 
man,    not    aristocrat    and    statesman — has    arrived    in 
Washington  from  England.     He  comes  to  address  the 
national  conference  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce.     Balfour,  who  is  no  relation  to  the  Earl  of 
Balfour,  who  led  the  British  delegation  at  the  Arma- 
ment Conference,  is  a  former  master  cutler  of  Sheffield, 
one  of  the  blue  ribbon  honors  of  British  industry.     He 
is  president  of  one  of  the  principal  steel-making  cor- 
Iporations  in  the  United  Kingdom,  a  one  time  president 
j  of  the  Sheffield  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  during  the 
j  war  was  a  prominent  factor  in  the  munitions  industry. 
Tool  steel  is  a  branch  in  which  Balfour  is  an  expert 
I  and  regarding  which  he  has  written  a  standard  book. 
I  He  comes  to  W^ashington  as  vice-president  of  the  Asso- 
!  ciated  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Great  Britain. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Evening  Star. 

Star   that   bringest   home   the   bee. 
And   sett'st  the   wearj-   laborer  free ! 
It   any  star  shed  peace,  't   is  thou. 

That  send'st  it  from  above, 
.\ppearing  when  heaven's  breath  and  brow 

-■Vre  sweet  as  her  we  love. 

Come  to  the  luxuriant  skies. 
Whilst    the    landscape's    odors    rise. 
Whilst  far-off  lowing  herds  are  heard. 

And  songs  when  toil   is  done. 
From   cottages  whose   smoke  unstirred 

Curls  yellow  in  the  sun. 

Star  of  love's  soft  inter\"iews, 
Parted  lovers  on  thee  muse ; 
Their  remembrancer  in  heaven 

Of    thrilling   vows   thou    art. 
Too  delicious  to  be  riven 

By  absence  from  the  heart. — TUotuas  CampbeU. 


Morning. 

In  the  bam  the  tenant  cock. 

Close   to   partlet   perched   on    high. 
Briskly   crows    (the    shepherd's   clock) 

Jocund  that  the  morning's  nigh. 

Swiftly   from  the   mountain's  brow. 

Shadows,   nursed  by  night,  retire: 
And   the   peeping   sunbeam   now. 

Paints   with  gold  the  village  spire. 

Philomel   forsakes   the  thorn. 

Plaintive   where   she    prates   at   night; 

.\nd  the  lark,  to  meet  the  morn. 
Soars  beyond  the  shepherd's  sight- 

From  the  low-roofed  cottage  ridge. 
See   the    chattering   swallow   spring ; 

Darting  through  the  one-arched  bridge. 
Quick  she  dips  her  dappled  wing. 

Xow  the   pine-tree's  waving  top 
Gently  greets  the  morning  gale : 
Kidlings  now  begin  to  crop 
Daisies,  on  the  dew>'  dale. 

From   the  balmy  sweets,  uncloyed 

I  Restless  till  her  task  be  done). 
Now  the  busy  bee's  employed 

Sipping  dew  before  the  sim. 

Trickling  through  the   creWced  rock. 

Where  the  limpid  stream  distils. 
Sweet  refreshment  waits  the  flock 

When  't  is  sun-drove  from  the  hills. 

Colin's  for  the  promised  com 

(Ere  the  harvest  hopes  are  ripe) 
Anxious ; — whilst   the   huntsman's    horn. 

Boldly  sounding,  drowns  his  pipe. 

Sweet   O  sweet,  the  warbling  throng. 

On   the   white  emblossomed  sprav  \ 
Nature's   universal   song 

Echoes  to  the  rising  day, — Joint  Cunninghait 


The  Owl. 


In  the  hollow  tree,  in  the  old  gray  tower. 

The  spectral  owl  doth  dwell ; 
Dull,  hated,  despised,  in  the  sunshine  hour. 

But  at  dusk  he's  abroad  and  well  I 
Not  a  bird  of  the  forest  e'er  mates  with  him  : 

.\11  mock  him  outright  by  day  ; 
But  at  night,  when  the  woods  grow  still  and  dim. 

The  boldest  will  shrink  away ! 

O.  wiien  the  night  falls,  and  roosts  the  foul. 
Then,  then,  is  the  reign  of  the  horned  owl  1 

.\nd  the  owl  hath  a  bride,  who  is  fond  and  bold. 

And   loveth   the  wood's  deep  gloom ; 
And.  with  eyes  like  the  shine  of  the  moonstone  cold. 

She  awaiteth  her  ghastly  groom : 
Xot  a  feather  she  moves,  not  a  carol  she  sings, 

.A.S  she  waits  in  her  tree  so  still ; 
But  when  her  heart  heareth  his  flapping  wings, 

She  hoots   out  her  welcome  shrill  \ 

O.  when  the  vioon  shines,  and  dogs  do  hoTvl, 
Then,  then,  is  the  joy  of  tJie  Jwrned  owl! 

Mourn  not  for  the  owl,  nor  his  gloomy  plight  I 

The  owl  hath  his  share  of  sfood : 
If  a  prisoner  he  be  in  the  broad  daylight. 

He  is  lord  in  the  dark  greenwood ! 
Xor  lonely  the  bird,  nor  his  ghastly  mate. 

They  are  each  unto  each  a  pride ; 
Thrice  fonder,  perhaps,  since  a  strange,  dark  fate 
Hath  rent  them  from  all  beside ! 

So.  when  the  night  falls,  and  dogs  do  howl. 
Si'ig,  ho!  for  the  reign  of  the  horned  owl! 
We  know  not  alway 
Who  are  kings  by  day. 
Put  the  king  of  the  night  is  the  bold  brown  owl! 
— Bryan  W.  Procter  (Barry  Cornzvall). 


July  29,  1922. 
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AMERICAN  POLITICAL  CHANGES. 


Author  of   the   "  Mirrors  of   Washingfton"  Shows  What  Has 
Baen  Going  On  Behind  Them. 


That  masked  bandit  of  American  political  writers,  the 
unknown  author  of  "The  Mirrors  of  Washington,"  has 
been  at  it  again,  emboldened  by  success  and  the  fact  that 
his  former  book  went  unpunished.  In  the  language  of 
the  street,  he  got  away  with  it  once  and  now  he  has 
come  back.  This  time  it  is  "Behind  the  JNlirrors."  He 
has  scraped  the  silvering  off,  and  is  grinning  through 
the  bare  glass,  not  enough  of  him,  to  be  sure,  to  enable 
us  to  identify  him,  but  enough  to  let  us  see  that  it  is  the 
same  mocking  devil  who  blasphemed  against  the  Lord's 
anointed  before.  His  views  of  politics  are  heterodox 
and  sinful  and  not  at  all  to  be  approved  by  any  good 
reformer;  and  yet  there  is  a  spice  in  reading  him  that 
will  appeal  to  the  worst  instincts  of  the  best  of  us,  and 
that  is  a  great  blessing  these  July  days — like  taking  a 
nip  from  the  tenor's  flask  in  the  choir  loft. 

"Mirrors"  thinks  we  are  on  the  way  to  being  gov- 
erned by  blocs,  despite  President  Harding's  trouble  with 
them  and  his  abhorrence  of  them.  Party  government 
has  been  knocked  into  the  convenient  cocked  hat,  party 
responsibility  is  gone,  there  is  nothing  left  but  a  balance 
between  the  farm  bloc,  the  labor  bloc,  the  banking  bloc, 
the  manufacturers'  bloc,  the  packers'  bloc  and  the  shoe- 
makers" bloc,  the  free  wool  bloc  and  the  Ohio  woolen 
tariff  bloc  and  all  the  little  blocs  that  can  trade  around 
among  the  big  ones — and  the  rest  of  us,  that  do  not  be- 
long to  a  bloc,  can  have  what  the  blocs  leave,  if  they 
leave  it.  He  does  not  go  that  length,  quite,  but  it  is  only 
a  step  there  from  the  point  to  which  he  does  go.  He 
has  analyzed  some  facts  and  seen  some  tendencies  ir 
our  political  drift  that  are  worth  noting  and  remember 
ing,  c\  g.: 

Nor  until  the  beginnin!^  of  this  century  did  it  ever  occur  to 
us  that  the  President  was  the  head  of  his  party.  The  control 
of  the  organization  had  been  in  other  hands,  in  Hanna's  or 
Quay's  or  Cameron's,  or  divided  among  a  group  of  men  like 
these  three,  who  represented  the  interests  of  business  in  the 
parties,  and  often  also  in  the  Senate. 

The  idea  that  the  executive  was  the  party's  head  was  merely 
a  happy  afterthought  which  was  adopted  to  justify  the  resort 
to  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  creating  a  stronger  govern- 
ment at  Washington,  the  concentration  upon  one  man  to 
represent  the  national  will.  We  had  simply  done  what  other 
peoples  had  so  often  done  in  the  history  of  mankind.  When 
the  English  wished  to  weaken  the  rule  of  the  great  barons 
they  magnified  the  office  of  the  king.  When  we  wished  to 
get  away  from  the  rule  of  the  barons  of  business  we  magnified 
the  office  of  our  elective  king,  the  President.  We  invented 
new  reasons  for  an  old  expedient. 

And  by  making  the  amplified  executive  the  head  of  his  party, 
which  we  did — for  the  Quays  and  Hannas  speedily  disappeared 
under  the  new  order  and  left  no  successors — we  set  him  to 
sawing  off  the  limb  on  which  he  sat.  If  his  authority  rested 
on  that  of  his  party  then  to  be  firm  the  authority  of  the  party 
must  be  firm.  For  parties  to  endure  and  be  strong  there  must 
be  a  certain  quality  of  permanence  about  th.m.  They  must 
not  rest  upon  personalities,  but  on  principles  and  jobs,  prin- 
ciples for  the  disinterested  and  for  those  whose  interests  are 
expressed  in  the  principles,  and  jobs  for  those  whose  interests 
are  less  large  and  indirect. 

Of  parties  with  the  executive  as  their  head  nothing  remained 
but  their  name.  The  only  nexus  there  could  be  between  the 
executive  and  the  mass  of  voters  was  personal.  One  year  a 
partj'  was  Roosevelt,  the  next  year  it  was  Taft,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  Roosevelt  and  Taft  was  the  distance  between 
East  and  West.  A  little  later  it  even  changed  its  name  and 
voted  in  another  column  because  Roosevelt  had  adopted  a 
new  party  name  and  gone  into  a  new  column.  Four  years 
later  it  split  up  and  much  of  it  went  to  Wilson,  who  tem- 
porarily rallied  a  personal  following  just  as  Roosevelt  had 
done. 

.\nd  because  the  dispensing  of  jobs  was  an  unseemly  occu 
pation  for  the  executive  we  reduced  by  law  the  patronage  that 
was  available  for  the  sustenance  of  parties.  Thus  we  substi 
tuted  personal  caprice  for  the  permanency  of  parties  and  at 
the  same  time  cut  down  the  practical  means  of  holding  organi 
zations  together.  At  the  same  time  the  decay  of  government 
by  business  left  parties  no  longer  an  instrument  of  the  eco- 
nomic will  of  the  nation. 

Thus  the  executive  headship  was  wholly  inconsistent  with 
government  by  parties,  upon  which  our  magnified  President 
was  supposed  to  rest.  A  further  inconsistency  was  that  we 
aaopted  another  theory  for  strengthening  one-man  power. 
This  was  that  the  President  was  the  leader  of  the  people. 
Have  we  a  government  by  parties  there?  Not  aE  all;  the 
power  of  the  executive  rests  upon  something  outside  of  and 
superior  to  parties. 

The  old  party  bosses  are  dead.  No  machine  leader  will 
control  as  many  delegates  in  the  next  national  con\"ention  as 
will  Mr,  Gray  Silver.  So  far  as  delegates  are  now  led  they 
are  led  by  senators  and  representatives.  A  Senate  group  chose 
Mr.  Harding  at  Chicago.  And  senators  and  representatives 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  organized  minorities. 

Now  here  is  political  philosophy;  not  idealistic,  but 
based  on  realities,  proceeding  from  facts.  Whether  they 
have  become  petrified  into  permanence,  or  whether  we 
can  go  back  to  the  original  theory  that  the  country  was 
one  bloc  (and  at  that,  it  was  never  more  than  a  theory), 
is  another  question,  w^hich  the  looking-glass  chappie  has 
not  attempted  to  answer.  He  is  more  successful  as  a 
mirror  than  a  prophet.  In  fact,  he  is  a  whole  hall  of 
mirrors,  of  the  curving.  Coney  Island  variety,  the  sort 
that  make  fat  men  look  thin,  and  thin  men  fat.  and 
stout  ladies  shorter  and  stouter  yet.  and  shows  long 
ladies  standing  on  their  heads.  Inasmuch  as  we  are 
just  great  children,  it  is  fun  looking  in  these  mirrors. 
Here  is  a  pair  of  images,  quite  in  the  style  of  the  first 
mirror  book: 

Mr 


editors.  He  achieved  unusual  publicity.  Was  his  reputation 
solidly  based  or  was  it  newspaper  made?  The  public  does  not 
know,  can  not  know.  I  use  his  case  by  way  of  illustration. 
Perhaps  he  ought  to  be  President  of  the  United  States.  But 
choosing  a  man  for  office  on  the  basis  of  his  business  success, 
even  so  well  known  a  man  as  Mr.  \'anderlip,  is  plainly  enough 
blind  gambling. 

Mr.  Mellon  is  the  shyest  and  most  awkward  man  who  ever 
rose  to  power.  He  is  unhappy  before  congressional  commit- 
tees, before  reporters  in  the  dreadful  conferences  which  are 
the  outward  and  visible  evidence  of  our  democracy,  at  Cabinet 
meetings,  where  the  fluent  Mr.  Hughes  casts  him  terribly  in 
the  shade. 

At  one  such  meeting  the  President  dragged  him  forth  from 
silence  by  turning  to  him  and  asking  him.  "What  has  the 
Sphinx  here  got  to  say  on  the  subject?"  Thus  impelled,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  replied,  unconsciously  in  the  words 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  "Well,  Mr.  President,  I  think  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides." 

Xow,  that  amounts  to  positive  irreverence  when  one 
has  been  taught  that  all  that  is  needed  to  make  this  old 
world  what  it  ought  to  be  is  business  men  on  the  job. 
(Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  savs  it  is  love,  but  there  is  no 
use  telling  that  to  a  Christian  people.)  "Mirrors"'  con- 
siders business  men  in  office  quite  a  joke.  He  says  they 
are  a  pioneer  ideal,  insinuates  that  their  success  is  often 
a  matter  of  luck,  and  asks  how  we  expect  to  elect  luck 
to  office.     If  this  isn't  blasphemy  we  never  heard  any. 

Some  useful  space  is  devoted  to  the  operation  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  interplay  of  the  personal  forces  therein 
represented.  What  "Mirrors"  calls  "the  bottle  neck  of 
the  Cabinet"  is  the  President's  mind.  It  all  has  to  go 
through  that.  He  is  sarcastic  enough,  and  perhaps 
truthful  enough,  to  remark  that  if  reporters  were  pres- 
ent at  Cabinet  meetings  it  wotild  appear  that  the  Cabinet 
is  mainly  occupied  with  little  things.  Mr.  Harding's  ad- 
ministration has  been  in  office  more  than  a  year,  but  how 
many  important  policies  has  it  adopted?  he  asks.  How 
much  wisdom  has  emerged  from  the  bi-weekly  meet- 
ings? These  are  hard  questions,  so  he  helps  answer 
them  bv  citing  an  example.  "The  Cabinet  listened  to 
the  Postmaster-General  explaining  how  much  it  would 
facilitate  the  handling  of  the  mails  if  people  w^ould 
distribute  the  mailing  of  their  letters  throughout  the 
day,"  etc.  And  Europe  starving,  and  China  torn  in  two, 
and  India  seething  with  the  violence  of  peace  and  non- 
resistance  and  the  stage  set  for  a  coal  famine  at  home. 
and  a  railroad  strike — and  the  Postmaster-General 
gravely  pointing  out  that  people  ought  to  mend  their 
habits  of  mailing  letters.  Vet  the  President  is  busy, 
all  the  time.  If  he  has  to  give  his  attention  to  stuff  like 
that  we  should  think  he  would  be.  Our  reflecting  tele- 
scope of  these  starry  depths  says : 

Listen  to  the  experience  of  a  Cabinet  minister.  One  of  the 
most  important  Secretaries  was  explaining  to  some  friends  a 
critical  situation.  "But."  interjected  one  of  the  listeners. 
"does  President  Harding  understand  that?"  "The  President." 
replied  the  Secretary,  "never  has  time  really  to  understand 
anything." 

And  remember  how  Secretary  Hughes  told  the  President 
that  the  Four-Power  Pact  covered  with  its  guarantees  the 
home  islands  of  Japan,  and  how  a  couple  of  days  later  Mr. 
Harding  informed  the  press  that  it  did  not  cover  the  home 
islands  of  Japan  ;  when  it  transpired  that  the  information  of 
Mr.  Hughes  on  this  point  had  effected  no  lodgement  i 
President's  mind. 

The  presidential  mind  ;  that  is  the  bottle  neck  through  which 
even'thing  has  to  pass. 

Where  our  actual  Secretary's  mind  falls  short  of  our  sup- 
posititious Secretary's  mind  is  in  the  valuable  quality  of  com- 
mon sense.  I  am  even  prepared  to  maintain  that  as  a  measure 
of  realitv  Mr.  Hughes'  mind  is  distinctly  inferior  to  Mr. 
Harding's,  which  is  one  reason  why  he  never  did  become 
President  and  Mr.  Harding  did. 

This  is  a  nice  word  for  Mr.  Harding,  who  nerds  it 
after  some  of  the  other  things  our  author  has  said  about 
him.  But  he  has  no  such  charity  for  the  senior  senator 
from  California.     Of  our  own  Hiram  he  remarks : 


\'ander]ij)  is  one  of  our  best-known  business  men,  yet 
what  the  public  knows  about  him  is  nothing.  He  was  the 
president  of  a  great  bank  and  amassed  wealth.    .A,n  old  financial 

journalist,  he  has  a  gift  of  speech  and  writing,  unusual  in  the  -      .  ,   -  i  ■    i      . 

business  world.     His  agreeable  personality  made  him  liked  by  |  won  t  settle  questions  the  way  we  thmk  they  should  be 


Hiram  Johnson  is  a  decHning  figure.  I  see  no  reason  to 
modify  the  conclusion  which  was  reached  about  him  in  the 
"Mirrors  of  Washington,"  that  he  thought  more  of  men  than 
of  principles  and  especially  of  one  man,  Johnson.  The  test 
of  his  sincerity  came  when  the  vote  was  reached  on  the  un- 
seating of  Senator  Newberry  for  spending  too  much  money  in 
the  Michigan  primaries. 

Johnson's  great  issue  a  year  before  had  been  sanctity  of 
popular  nominations.  Yet  when  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
speak  and  act  against  a  brazen  even  though  foolish  attempt 
to  buy  a  nomination,  he  was  rushing  wildly  across  the  conti- 
nent, arriving  after  the  vote  had  been  taken. 

On  reaching  Washington,  he  called  his  newspaper  friends 
before  him  to  explain  the  difficulties  and  delays  that  had  made 
him  late.  When  he  had  finished  a  nasal  voice  from  the  press 
remarked,  "Senator,  there  will  be  great  public  sympathy  with 
you  as  a  victim  of  the  railroads.  But  the  neople  will  only 
know  how  great  their  loss  has  been  if  vou  will  tell  them  now 
how  vou  would  have  voted  if  you  had  been  nere."  Johnson  ad- 
journed the  meeting  hastily  without  a  reply. 

The  absence  from  the  roll-call  and  the  theatrical  attempt  to 
make  it  appear  accidental  were  typical.  Johnson  had  won  the 
Michigan  primaries  in  the  national  campaign  of  1920.  The 
delegates  were  in  control  of  Newberry's  political  friends.  They 
remained  firm  for  Johnson  throughout  the  balloting.  Johnson 
avoided  voting  against  their  leader  although  his  principles 
required  that  he  should  lead  the  fight  for  his  unseating. 

Johnson  has  always  over-emphasized  Johnson.  At  the  Pro- 
gressive convention  in  1912  when  Roosevelt  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency  and  Johnson  for  the  vice-presidency,  it  was 
proposed,  since  both  were  in  attendance,  to  bring  both  on  the 
stage  and  introduce  them  to  the  delegates.  The  natural  order 
was  Roosevelt  first,  since  he  was  the  nominee  for  President 
and  since  he  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
figures  in  the  world,  and  Johnson,  since  he  had  second  place, 
second.  But  Johnson  would  go  second  to  no  man.  Either  he 
must  show  himself  on  the  stage  first  or  not  at  all.  Finally  it 
was  compromised  by  presenting  them  together  at  the  same 
moment,  holding  hands  upon  the  platform. 

One  of  the  most  exasperating  things  about  this  gentle- 
man is  his  memory  for  hard  facts.  He  is  a  Gradgrind. 
Opposition  to  Gradgrinds  does  not  follow  from  the 
iniquity  or  the  folly  of  being  a  Gradgrind.  but  from  the 
extreme  efficacy  of  Gradgrinds  as  question-settlers  who 


settled.  They  are  always  citing  something  un:  nifort- 
able  that  upsets  our  most  cherished  opinions.  You  can't 
handle  them,  so  you  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  extermi- 
nated. Does  the  crisis  produce  the  man?  The  civil  war 
did,  and  so  we  expect  every  war  to  do  the  same,  but  will 
it?     Here  is  his  view  of  if: 

We  put  our  faith  in  the  jack-of-all-trades  and  the  amateur. 
We  have  the  cheerful  notion  that  the  "crisis  produces  the 
man."  This  is  nothing  more  than  the  justice  illusion  which  is 
lodged  in  the  minds  of  men,  an  idea,  religious  in  its  origin, 
that  no  time  of  trial  would  arrive  unless  the  man  to  meet  it 
were  benignantly  sent  along  with  it.  a  denial  of  human  respon- 
sibility, an  encouragement  to  the  happy-go-lucky  notion  that 
everything  always  comes  out  all  right  in  the  end. 

The  world,  in  going  through  the  greatest  crisis  in  history, 
has  controverted  this  cheerful  belief,  for  it  has  not  produced 
"the  man"  either  here  or  elsewhere.  No  one  appeared  big 
enough  to  prevent  the  war.  No  one  appeared  big  enough  to 
shorten  the  war.  No  one  appeared  big  enough  to  effect  a  real 
peace.  And  no  one  appeared  big  enough  to  guide  this  country 
wisely  either  in  the  war  or  in  the  making  of  peace,  which  is 
still  going  on. 

Only  in  parliamentary  life  is  there  enough  permanency  and 
enough  opportunity  for  the  breeding  of  statesmen.  We  shall 
never  have  them  while  the  presidency  with  its  hazards  and  its 
wastes  is  stressed  as  it  has  been  in  recent  years. 

I  have  based  my  minorities  upon  self-interest,  thus  intro- 
ducing into  our  government  the  selfish  interests  banished 
therefrom  twenty  years  ago.  Their  banishment  was  an  achieve- 
ment of  virtue.  Their  reintroduction  is  the  accomplishment 
of  good  sense.  They  are  the  great  quality  while  the  world 
thinks  as  it  does. 

You  have  in  this  combination  the  spontaneous  wisdom  of 
the  masses,  if  that  is  where  wisdom  generates.  You  have  the 
wisdom  of  the  few.  if  you  believe  m  impregnation  from  above, 
and  you  have  the  wisdom  of  selfishness,  if  you  believe  as  most 
of  us  do  in  the  enlightenment  of  self-interest.  And  no  one 
ever  located  wisdom  anywhere  else  than  in  these  three  places, 
for  the  first,  as  I  might  easily  demonstrate,  is  the  modern 
democratic  name  for  the  wisdom  of  God;  the  second  is  the  wis- 
dom of  men  :  and  the  third  is  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent;  be- 
side which  there  are  no  other  wisdoms. 

In  fact,  the  reflecting  gentleman  appears  to  have  put 
his  finger  on  what  might  be  called  the  dynamism  of 
society.  He  has  taken  the  machine  apart  and  found  out 
what  makes  it  go — self-interest,  an  unheautiful.  ungen- 
erous, unchivalrous  thing,  but  the  persistent  thing  in 
human  affairs,  and  the  productive  thing,  the  thing  with- 
out which  it  w^ould  be  very  difficult,  and  some  think 
impossible,  for  society  to  get  on.  He  may  qualify  his 
thesis  with  the  phrase,  "while  the  world  thinks  as  it 
does" — but  it  has  been  thinking  that  v.-ay  a  long  time. 

What  are  we  to  expect  from  this  bloc  government, 
government  by  the  interplay  of  organized  minorities? 
It  is  rather  nebulous,  but  having  the  depicting  habit  our 
author  proceeds  to  try  and  answer  by  personal  pic- 
tures : 

To  Mr.  Lodge's  petulant,  imperious  gesture — the  sharp  hand- 
clap for  the  pages — would  succeed  Mr.  Silver's  fixing  gesture, 
that  of  a  country  merchant  smoothing  out  a  piece  of  silk  be- 
fore a  customer  at  a  counter,  ilr.  Silver  as  ne  talks  performs 
one  constant  motion,  a  gentle  slow  moving  of  both  hands  hori- 
zontally, palms  down. 

Mr.  Silver  is  a  lobbyist  with  the  powers  of  a  dictator,  or  a 
dictator  with  the  habits  of  a  lobbyist,  whichever  way  you  wish 
to  look  at  it.  A  former  farmer,  member  of  the  West  Virginia 
legislature,  representative  of  farm  organizations  at  Washing- 
ton, he  rules  the  Senate  with  more  power  than  Mr.  Lodge  has 
or  Mr.  Harding  has.  but  always  with  the  gentle  touch  of  a  gen- 
eral-storekeeper, spreading  the  wrinkles  out  of  a  yard  of  satin. 

But  even  this  little  lobbyist  has  a  certain  definitcness  which 
public  men  generally  lack.  His  feet  are  firmly  jdaced  upon 
reality.  He  speaks  for  a  solid  body  of  opinion.  He  is  a 
positive  rather  than  a  negative  force.  He  represents  a  fairly 
united  minority  which  knows  what  it  wants,  and  men  are 
strong  or  weak  according  as  they  are  or  are  not  spokesmen  of 
a  cause;  and  the  selfish  interest  of  a  group  easily  takes  on 
the  pious  aspect  of  a  cause. 

It  is  alwavs  better  to  deal  with  orincipals  than  with  agents. 
Gray  Silver,"  Colonel  John  H.  Taylor,  the  Apollo  of  the  sol- 
diers' bonus  lobby,  perfect  ladies'  man  in  appeara!ice,  who  is 
full  of  zeal  also  for  a  cause,  that  of  those  who  did  not  make 
money  out  of  the  war  and  who  should  in  common  justice 
make  it  all  the  rest  of  their  lives  out  of  the  peace,  and  Wayne 
B.  Wheeler,  the  fanatic  leader  of  the  drys.  are  all  more  real 
men  than  those  who  do  their  bidding  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 


This  doesn't  get  us  far.  nor  into  any  very  definite 
field.  Like  most  satire,  it  is  not  creative,  only  ground- 
clearing  for  what  building  may  seem  requisite.  In  fact, 
the  author  makes  quite  a  struggle  for  a  "happy  ending." 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  accomplishes  it.  "\Ve  do  not 
breed  men  in  this  country'."  he  dares  to  say.  and  directly 
one  thinks  of  a  dozen.  *'An  immense  inertia  develops 
between  theoretical  self-government  and  the  practical 
reluctance  of  humanity  to  be  governed  by  anytliing  short 
of  the  heavenly  hosts.  ...  To  overcome  this  inertia, 
minorities  whose  interests  can  not  wait  upon  the  slow, 
benevolent  processes  of  determinism  or  upon  the  divine 
rightness  of  public  opinion  form  to  prod  the  constitu- 
tional organs  of  government  into  action.  Mr.  Gray 
Silver,  the  silk  smoother,  and  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
the  Puritan  fanatic,  are  both  just  as  much  parts  of  the 
government  as  Mr.  Harding."  And  he  might  have  in- 
cluded Samuel  Gompers  and  John  L.  Lewis  and  B.  M. 
Jewel.  But  Einstein  has  given  us  a  new  theory  of  the 
universe,  man  tends  to  become  again  "the  measure  ot 
all  things,"  and  so  great  individuals  may  in  time  emerge 
It  never  would  have  occurred  to  any  one  but  a  satirist 
who  had  scraped  the  silvering  off  the  nn'rror  in  order 
to  grin  through  it  at  the  world  to  go  to  Einstein  for  :. 
happy  ending. 

Behind  the  Mirrors.     Xew  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons:  $2.50. 


John  Wanamaker  once  declared  that  only  4  per  cent. 
of  those  that  try  merchandizing  make  a  success  of  it. 
If  lie  meant  such  success  as  he  has  had,  the  percentage 
is  lower  yet. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  July  22,  1922,  were  $140,100,000;  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $124,300,- 
000  ;   an  increase  of  $15,800,000. 


It  is  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  bow  to 
the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  no  ma'tter  how  drastic  they  may  be. 
The  Central  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
roads are  applying  to  the  court  for  a  rehearing 
in  the  case  recently  decided  which  so  seriousl.^ 
affects  both  of  said  roads,  not  from  any  dis- 
loyalty to  the  court,  but  in  the  hope  that  they 
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can  convince  the  court  that  it  has  overlooked 
some  facts  of  the  case  which,  if  duly  con- 
sidered, might  lead  to  a  different  conclusion, 
says  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  National 
Bank  of  Los  Angeles. 

Fortunately,  under  the  Esch-Curamings  rail- 
road bill,  now  in  force,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  can,  when  the  facts  justify 
it.  allow  just  such  a  consolidation  of  railroad 
interests  as  the  suit  just  decided  sought  to  ter- 
minate.    The  fact  that  from  1870  to  1899  the 
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same  people  who  o\vn  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  system  owned  all  of  the  stock  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  that, 
since  1S99,  the  Southern  Pacific  has  been  the 
owner  of  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific Railway,  and  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
has  operated  the  Central  Pacific  for  more  than 
thirty-seven  years,  under  a  lease  from  that 
corporation;  and  that  the  lease  from  the  latter 
to  the  former  road  has  been  recognized  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  United  States  government 
for  so  many  years;  and  that,   since   1870,  the 
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roads  have  been  operated  as  one  system — 
should  have  great  weight  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce   Commission. 

As  long  as  twenty-three  years  ago  the  gov- 
ernment arranged  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
for  payment  of  the  Central  Pacific  debt  of 
fifty-eight  million  dollars  to  Uncle  Sam.  The 
Southern  Pacific  had  been  in  control  of  the 
Central  Pacific  for  twenty-nine  years  then,  and 
its  was  through  that  control  that  the  govern- 
ment got  its  money.  After  over  half  a  century 
of  real  progress  in  furnishing  the  Pacific 
Coast  the  railroad  system  we  all  approve,  some 
way  should  be  found  in  fairness  to  continue 
that  operation  as  we  are  accustomed  to  have 
it,  and  as  we  understand  it,  because  it  fits  our 
business. 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  a 
unit  in  favor  of  allowing  the  present  relations 
and  management  of  the  roads  to  remain  as 
they  are.  To  separate  the  systems,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
would  visit  inconvenience  and  hindrance  upon 
every  business  interest  and  all  the  people  of 
this  Coast.  It  is  generally  believed,  and  de- 
voutly hoped,  that  the  preference  of  the  people 
of  this  Coast  for  the  systems  remaining  as 
they  are,  will  be  a  deciding  factor  in  the  solu- 
tion of  these  questions  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

The  roads  are  so  interwoven,  in  both  con- 
struction and  operation,  that  it  is  almost  a 
physical  impossibilitj'  to  separate  them.  Any 
kind  of  separation  so  far  suggested  is  really 
a  modified  form  of  merger,  but  why  modify  a 
merger  that  has  never  been  a  merger  at  all, 
but  for  every  practical  public  purpose  has  been 
one  transportation  concern  ? 

If  the  Southern  Pacific  is  compelled  to  sell 
the  stock  of  the  Central  Pacific  it  could  not, 
of  course,  acquire  the  stock  at  such  sale.  The 
control  of  the  Central  Pacific  would,  of  ne- 
cessity, pass  to  some  other  railroad,  possibly 
to  the  Union  Pacific  but  would  that  road  have 
any  better  right  to  acquire  the  Central  Pacific, 
under  the  Sherman  law,  than  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific? 

The  loss  of  the  Central  Pacific  would  so 
cripple  the  Southern  Pacific  as  to  render  it 
powerless  to  function  in  the  future  for  the 
good  of  California  and  Oregon,  as  it  has  done 
in  the  past.  It  behooves  every  one  on  this 
Coast  who  believes  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  Central  Pacific  relationship  should  not  be 
disturbed  to  give  public  expression  to  his  views 
on  the  subject.  Only  by  very  prompt  and  per- 
sistent action  on  the  part  of  the  influential 
citizens  of  the  Coast  can  we  be  saved  from  a 
most  serious  business  calamity.  Southern  Pa- 
cific people  have  done  well  in  asking  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  its  further  consideration,  for 
our  highest  court  seeks  to  follow  the  path  of 
wisdom.  Let  us  not  waiver  in  the  faith  that 
the  problem  will  be  solved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  public  using  Southern  Pacific  sein,-ice 
and  approving  it.  This  no  doubt  can  and  will 
be  accomplished  by  lawful  processes. 


It  cost  the  Michigan  Central  15  per  cent, 
less  to  have  its  repair  work  done  by  outside 
contractors  paying  their  skilled  mechanics  1.05 
an  hour  and  upwards,  on  the  piece  work  plan, 
than  it  cost  to  do  the  same  work  in  the  Jack- 
son shops  of  the  company,  where  the  men 
were  getting  77  cents  an  hour.  The  shop  men 
are  striking  against  a  reduction  of  wages  and 
the  railroad  is  striking  against  inefficiency. 
The  public  is  striking  against  inefficiency,  too, 
for  the  public  has  to  pay  for  it  in  freight  and 
passenger  rates.  The  real  issue  is  not  wages, 
but  work.  

Dominating  factors  in  the  business  outlook 
at  this  time  include  easier  credit  conditions, 
as  evidenced  by  the  general  reduction  in  dis- 
count rates  here  and  abroad,  further  reduction 
in  unemployment,  with  an  actual  shortage  of 
skilled  workers  developing  at  Detroit  and 
elsewhere,  and  a  better  condition  in  the  retail 
trade,  which  has  felt  the  stimulus  of  an  up- 
ward trend  in  many  lines,  says  Wells  Fargo 
Nevada  National  Bank  in  its  monthly  letter. 

Per  contra,  the  most  serious  present  in- 
fluence retarding  progress  in  all  lines  appears 
to  be  the  attitude  of  labor  toward  readjust- 
ment.    The  recent  railroad  strike,  in  defiance 


of  constituted  authority  and  the  resorts  to  vio- 
lence in  the  coal  fields,  can  only  delay  progress 
and  react  to  the  particular  injury  of  labor, 
which  ultimately  must  contribute  its  share  in 
price  deflation.  Defiance  of  law  and  order  or 
refusal  to  meet  fundamental  economic  laws 
would  not  be  the  sober  choice  of  the  true 
American  citizenship  which  represents  the 
backbone  of  labor  in  this  free  countrj' ;  and 
the  American  public  is  firmly  back  of  Presi- 
dent Harding  in  his  determination  to  suppress 
lawlessness  and  to  protect  our  great  industries 
against  the  march  of  radicalism.  Confidence 
in  the  administration  and  its  ability  to  reach 
a  sane  solution  of  these  labor  troubles  is  re- 
flected in  the  favorable  trend  of  business  and 
the  strength  of  the  securities  market. 

One  of  the  promising  signs  indicating  a 
practicable  basis  of  cooperation  between  capi- 
tal and  labor  has  grown  out  of  the  so-called 
"company  unions"  that  have  operated  for 
some  time  past  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
System  and  among  the  "Big  Five"  packers. 
These  direct  representatives  of  the  company 
employees  in  conference  with  the  company 
managements  have  been  able  to  settle  all  con- 
troversial questions  without  resorting  to 
strikes,  by  reason,  it  would  seem,  of  the  more 
human  contact  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee. 

Pittsburgh  estimates  indicate  that  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  ingots  in  the  six  months 
ending  June  30th  last  was  about  16,000,000 
gross  tons,  as  compared  with  9,000,000  gross 
tons  in  the  last  half  of  1921  and  of  10,000,000 
gross  tons  in  the  first  six  months  of  last 
year.  Further  increase  in  unfilled  orders  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  at  June 
30th  reflects  continued  betterment  in  the  in- 
dustry-.   

New  evidence  of  the  increased  activity  of 
the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  comes 
to  the  surface  in  the  latest  reports  of  their 
importation  of  manufacturing  material  of  the 
class  for  which  they  rely  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries. Official  reports  of  the  value  of  the 
manufacturing  material  imported  in  May  of 
the  current  year  show,  says  the  Trade  Record 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  an 
increase  of  33  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the 
raw  material  imported  when  compared  with 
the  same  month  of  last  year,  and  an  increase 
of  over  60  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  manu- 
factures for  further  use  in  manufacturing. 

This  startling  increase  in  the  value  of  manu- 
facturing material  drawn  from  abroad  in  the 
latest  month  for  which  figures  are  available 
is  the  more  interesting,  adds  the  Trade  Record. 
when  we  consider  that  the  prices  of  many  of 
the  articles  so  imported  are  now  materially 
lower  than  a  year  ago,  and  that  the  advance 
in  the  total  value  of  these  materials  imported 
really  means  a  larger  increase  in  quantities 
than  the  mere  figures  of  value  would  indicate. 
While  the  details  of  the  May  importation  are 
not  yet  available,  those  of  April,  in  which  the 
increase  was  also  large,  are  at  hand  and  show 
that  the  price  at  which  many  of  the  manu- 
facturing materials  were  imported  was  less 
than  that  of  a  year  ago.  Manila  hemp,  for 
example,  imported  in  April,  1922,  came  at 
$134  per  ton  against  $255  in  the  same  month 
of  last  year;  sisal  hemp,  $109  per  ton  against 
$146;  india  rubber,  17  cents  per  pound  against 
21  cents:  pig  iron,  $32  per  ton  against  $62  in 
the  same  month  of  last  year;  copper,  12j^ 
cents  per  pound  against  14  cents;  tin,  29  cents 
per  pound  against  34  cents ;  leaf  tobacco  for 
cigar  wrappers,  $2.03  per  pound  against 
$2.17.  and  other  tobacco.  6Z  cents  per  pound 
against  $1.02  a  year  earlier;  and  ground  wood 
pulp,  $30  per  ton  against  $42.  In  the  textiles, 
however,  cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  the  1922  prices 
are  higher  than  those  of  a  year  ago,  and  this 
is  also  true  of  hides. 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  has  just  declared  the 
thirty-second  consecutive  quarterly  dividend 
of  $1.50  per  share  on  the  first  preferred  6  per 
cent,  stock  of  this  company.  This  marks  the 
close  of  the  eighth  year  of  continuous  divi- 
dend payments  on  this  stock.  As  a  result  of 
this  last  declaration.  $650,000  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  more  than  sixteen  thousand 
California  investors  by  checks  which  will  be 
mailed  in  time  to  reach  every  one  of  them  on 
August  15,   1922. 
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The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  was 
the  first  public  utility  in  America  to  sell  its 
stock  directly  to  its  own  customers,  and 
what  is  today  widely  known  throughout  the 
United  States  as  the  "California  Plan" 
was  first  initiated  and  first  demonstrated 
by  this  company  as  a  practical  and  enlight- 
ened policy  with  respect  to  the  public  whom  it 
serves.     The  company  has  pursued  this  policy 
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consistently  for  the  past  eight  years,  with  the 
result  that  today  there  is  scarcely  a  city,  town, 
or  hamlet  anywhere  in  Northern  and  Central 
California  that  does  not  regularly  every  three 
months  receive  the  blue  envelopes  bearing  the 
rewards  of  thrift  and  the  wages  of  the  capital 
invested  by  local  shareholders  in  this  useful 
enterprise.  Practically  everj'  one  of  these 
checks  will  be  deposited  in  some  California 
bank,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  impor- 
tance to  the  business  men  of  Northern  and 
Central  California  that  more  than  two  and 
one-half  million  of  dollars  per  annum  in  money 
are  thus  kept  at  home  for  the  benefit  of  Cali- 
fornia business.  A  large  portion  of  the  com- 
pany's shareholders  are  wage-earners  and 
people  of  moderate  means,  who  are  deriving  a 
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ment  scheme  to  tne  extent  of  $500,000,000  as 
a  starter,  says  the  Industrial  News  Bureau. 

The  ability  of  the  state  to  borrow  money  at 
lj'2  or  2  per  cent,  less  interest  than  any  pri- 
vate company  is  cited  as  the  most  important 
reason  why  the  state  should  go  into  the  power 
business  on  the. theory  that  this  saving  would 
enable  it  to  make  lower  rates  to  consumers. 

Unless  the  state  management  of  power 
projects  were  much  more  efficient  than  state 
or  government  management  of  any  other  un- 
dertaking the  possible  2  per  cent,  interest  sav- 
ing would  be  more  than  swallowed  up  by  over- 
head charges  accumulated  at  various  places  in 
the  management. 

Aside  from  all  this,  however,  the  argument 
is  weak  and  h\-pocritical  and  morally  unsound 
unless  the  advocates  of  the  measure  come  out 
flat-footedly  and  say  that,  for  the  same  reason 
advanced  in  support  of  the  Water  and  Power 
Act  the  state  could  secure  capital  more  cheaply 
for  operating  our  banks,  our  insurance  com- 
panies, our  wholesale  houses,  our  transporta- 
tion companies,  our  grocery  stores,  our  news- 
papers and  our  farms. 

If  it  is  of  such  great  advantage  for  the  state 
to  save  2  per  cent,  in  one  line  of  industry,  it 
is  obviously  and  of  still  greater  advantage  for 
the  state  to  enter  other  lines  of  industrj'  which 
effect  even  more  intimately  the  daily  life  of 
its  people  than  does  the  power  business. 

Why  not  have  the  state  invest  $500,000,000 
in  the  production  of  farm  products  and  food 
stuff  which  would  -be  furnished  to  the  people 
on  the  same  reduced  cost  that  is  claimed  for 
the  development  of  state  power. 

Whose  business  is  to  be  left  free,  whose  ij 
to  be  taken  over  by  the  state  ? 

Are  the  advocates  of  the  state  Water  and 
Power  Act  honest  enough  to  come  out  and 
openly  advocate  state  socialism?  That  is  what 
their  measure  proposes  for  the  "other  fel- 
low's"  business. 

Already  we  see  in  Russia  the  failure  of  gov- 
ernment monopoly  of  business. 

To  revive  its  industrial  life,  Russia  is  again 
inviting  foreign  capital  to  come  there  and 
develop  property. 

Instead  of  profiting  by  Russia's  e.xperience, 
socialists  in  California  would  launch  the  state 
on  a  programme  of  state  ownership,  which 
Russia,  after  disastrous  experiments,  is  already 
turning  away  from. 


of  tires,  the  price  of  lumber,  and  in  fact  the 
price   of  any  basic  commodity. 

In  the  face  of  very  substantial  reductions  in 
the  cost  of  what  we  eat  and  wear,  railroad 
labor  leaders  deny  that  there  is  sufficient 
grounds  for  wage  reductions  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  in  its  effort 
to  equalize  the  cost  of  railroad  operation  to 
meet  the  sweeping  rate  reductions  which  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  ordered. 

The  present  strike  is  against  the  United 
States  government  and  its  decision  as  repre- 
sented in  the  wage  reduction  ordered  by  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board. 

The  public  would  not  tolerate  refusal  of  the 
railroads  to  accept  rate  reductions  recently 
ordered.  By  the  same  token  it  will  not  tol- 
erate an  attempt  of  railroad  labor  leaders  to 
override  the  decision  of  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board. 

It  is  an  axiom  among  strike  leaders  that  no 
strike  succeeds  without  force.  The  slightest 
application  in  the  present  case  of  the  methods 
by  which  other  strikes  have  succeeded  will 
amount  to  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
railway  men  that  the  laws  of  the  country  have 
no  sovereignty  and  that  the  central  govern- 
ment does  not  exist.  Such  a  gesture  is  the 
signal  of  impatient  civil  war  and  must  be 
treated  accordingly. 

The  railroad  men  were  ready  enough  to 
profit  by  the  unpartiality  of  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  when  it  decreed  an  advance  in 
wages  ;  they  are  now  obliged,  under  the  law,  to 
acknowledge  its  authority  when  the  situation 
has  altered. — Manufacturer, 


satisfactory,  dependable,  and  regular  return 
from  this  high-class  security.  One  indication 
of  this  fact  is  that  more  than  ten  thousand  of 
these  shareholders  own  ten  shares  or  less. 


A  syndicate  headed  by  Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co., 
and  including  the  firms  of  A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 
and  the  Payne-^Vebe^  Company,  is  offering  a 
new  issue  of  $7,500,000  collateral  trust  6  per 
cent,  bonds  of  the  Central  Indiana  Power 
Company,  according  to  the  local  offices  of 
Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co.  The  issue,  which  reaches 
maturity  in  1947,  is  secured  by  all  of  the  out- 
standing securities  of  the  subsidiary  compa- 
nies. The  Central  Indiana  Power  Company 
serves  consumers  in  the  vicinity  of  Indian- 
apolis.   

It  is  enough  to  make  a  cat  laugh  to  read 
the  arguments  that  are  advanced  in  Cali- 
fornia by  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  Water 
and  Power  Act  which  would  launch  the  com- 
monwealth   as    a   state-owned    power   develop- 
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Pursuant  to  the  proper  approval  of  both  the 
State  Banking  Department  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Bank  of  Italy  has  con- 
verted the  First  National  Bank  of  Woodland, 
Home  Savings  Bank  of  Woodland,  with  its 
branch  at  Knights  Landing,  the  Old  Bank  of 
Hanford,  the  Union  National  Bank  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  and  the  Broadway  Bank  of  Oak- 
land as  branches  of  the  Bank  of  Italy. 

The  consolidation  of  these  banks  will  add 
$10,000,000  to  the  resources  of  the  Bank  of 
Itzly,  giving  it  total  assets  of  approximately 
$220,000,000.  The  respective  resources  of  the 
various  institutions  to  be  absorbed  are  ;  First 
National  Bank  of  Woodland,  $1,400,000  ;  Home 
Savings  Bank  of  Woodland  with  its  branch 
at  Knights  Landing,  $2,500,000  ;  the  Old  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Hanford,  $2,400,000;  Union 
National  Bank  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  $2,000,000, 
and  the  Broadway  Bank  of  Oaltland,  $1,100,- 
000.  

Writing  in  a  Central  City  (Nebraska)  paper 
Mr.  Stephens  of  that  city  claims  that  the  mu- 
nicipal gas  plant  "'will  eat  up  the  ,city."  He 
contends  that  at  the  present  rate  of  $3.25  per 
thousand  feet  of  gas  the  plant  is  not  self- 
sustaining  and  he  objects  because  the  burden 
of  pa^-ing  the  deficit,  together  with  interest 
on  the  bonds  and  for  the  creation  of  a  sinking 
fund,  falls  equally  upon  all  taxpayers  in  pro- 
portion to  their  property,  whether  they  are 
users  of  gas  or  not. 

This  is  the  same  thing  that  happens  when 
any  city  goes  into  industrial  undertakings — 
those  who  get  no  benefit  or  service  must  pay 
for  those  who  do.  Witness  Seattle  and  its 
street  railway  as  a  shining  example. 


The  big  railroad  strike  is  on.  Old-time  rail- 
road workmen  are  losing  their  wages  and 
seniority  rights  which  they  have  been  years 
in  acquiring. 

But  the  trains  are  running  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  run. 

Public  sympathy  is  always  with  the  working 
man,  but  when  a  single  workman  or  a  group 
of  workmen  aggregating  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands align  themselves  with  a  leadership  that 
attempts  by  threat  to  intimidate  courts  and  set 
aside  by  might  decisions  of  regulatory  and 
judicial  bodies,  they  lose  public  sympathy 
which   otherwise  would  be  theirs. 

As  a  result  oTthe  war  we  adopted  a  policy 
of  public  regulation  of  railroad  wages.  As 
long  as  wages  were  going  up  everything  was 
fine,  but  it  has  been  another  story  when  regu- 
lation took  a  downward  trend. 

The  agitator  says  the  cost  of  living  has  not 
been  reduced.  Facts  and  figures  disprove  this 
statement. 

Let  any  man  go  into  a  grocery  store  and 
compare  the  price  of  food  with  the  price 
quoted  two  years  ago — eggs,  butter,  flour,  rice, 
bacon,  vegetables.  The  same  holds  good  with 
the  price  of  shoes,  the  price  of  a  suit  of 
clothes,  the  price  of  an  automobile,  the  price 


The  utility  companies  that  have  profited 
most  during  the  past  few  years  have  been 
those  concerns  which  have  had  a  diversifica- 
tion in  their  business.  Probably  the  greatest 
strides  have  been  in  the  electrical  power  dis- 
tribution, with  gas  second  and  street  railways 
third,  say  McDonnell  &  Co. 

One  of  the  outstanding  corporations  in  this 
field  is  the  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  current  offering  of  its  8  per 
cent,  cumulative  preferred  stock  provides  a 
most  attractive  medium  for  the  investor. 

This  concern  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  enterprises  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States.  Its  three  subsidiary  companies  operate 
practically  all  of  the  electric  power  and  light, 
gas  and  street  railway  business  in  the  largest 
cities  and  more  populous  sections  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

Last  year  the  electric  company  generated 
805,000,000  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity,  the 
gas  company  sold  some  16,000.000  cubic  feet 
of  gas,  and  the  railway  company  carried  more 
than   348,000,000  revenue   passengers. 

New  Jersey  is  preeminently  a  manufacturing 
state.  Its  ideal  location  is  largely  responsible 
for  this.  VJhh  deep-water  frontage  on  both 
sides  and  crossed  by  several  railway  trunk 
lines,  New  Jersey  is  in  a  most  favorable  po- 
sition as  regards  shipping  and  transportation, 
not  only  to  other  parts  of  this  continent,  but 
also  to  any  port  in  the  world.  In  this  busi- 
ness field  the  Public  Service  Corporation  of 
New  Jersey  has  made  wonderful  strides  and 
its  earnings  have  been  verj'  commendable. 
The  balance  available  for  dividends  for  the 
,  year  ended  April  30.  1922.  is  3.1  times  the 
present  annual  requirement  of  the  preferred 
stock.  This  compares  with  the  amount  earned 
on  the  8  per  cent,  cumulative  preferred  pr,e- 
vionsly  outstanding  of  $34.40  a  share  in  the 
calendar  year  of  1921.  $26  a  share  in  1920  and 
$14.40  a  share  in  1919. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  earnings  ap- 
plicable to  this  issue,  the  preferred  stock  is 
followed  by  $30,000,000  par  value  of  common 
stock.  All  of  the  said  common  stock  was 
issued  at  par  and  since  1908,  dividends  have 
been  paid  each  year  on  the  common  stock  out- 
standing at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  $4  a 
share,  present  rate  being  $6  a  share. 

We  offer  and  recommend  for  purchase  this 
preferred  stock  at  the  market  to  yield  over 
7.5   per  cent. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  from 
the  investor's  standpoint  is  that  application 
will  be  made  to  list  the  stock  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  thereby  providing  an 
active  and  ready  market  for  this  security. 

This  cumulative  8  per  cent,  preferred  issue 
is  entirely  out  of  line  with  the  price  of  other 
high-grade  preferred  stocks,  many  of  which 
are  selling  on  the  Stock  Exchange  ten  to  fif- 
teen points  higher  and  yielding  from  1  per 
cent,  to  t  ^  per  cent.  less. 


The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  are 
members  of  a  syndicate  offering  a  new  issue 
of  $12,500,000  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical 
Company  fifteen-year  7K  per  cent,  sinking 
fund  convertible  gold  bonds,  Series  "A,"  due 
July  1.  1937.  Price  9S  and  interest  to  yield 
7-3ii  per  cent.  The  company  was  incorporated 
in  1895  and  is  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  in  its  lines,  being  engaged 
directly  or  through  subsidiaries  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizers,  sulphuric  acid,  cotton- 
seed products  and  edible  oil  products  and  the 
mining  of  phosphate  rock. 

The  consolidated  net  earnings  for  sixteen 
years,  after  absorbing  inventory  adjustments 
in  1921.  averaged  approximately  $4,404,220 
per  annum,  or  almost  three  times  the  average 
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annual  interest  charges  on  all  indebtedness 
for  the  period. 

Consolidated  net  assets,  together  with  net 
proceeds  of  present  financing,  as  planned,  are 
conservatively  valued  at  $82,000,000  ;  the  con- 
solidated net  quick  assets  alone  on  this  basis 
are  approximately  $32,000,000. 

The  sinking  fund,  payable  semi-annually, 
commencing  April  1,  1923,  is  to  be  sufiicient 
to  retire  annually  2  per  cent,  of  total  issue 
from  April  1,  1923,  to  October  1,  1927,  in- 
clusive, and  3  per  cent,  per  annum  thereafter 
up  to  April  1,  1937.  Credit  is  to  be  allowed 
the  sinking  fund  on  account  of  bonds  con- 
verted into  common  stock.  The  stockholders 
recently  authorized  the  change  of  the  present 
outstanding  279.844  shares  of  common  stock 
into  279.844  voting  shares  no  par  value  com- 
mon stock  and  69.961  non-voting  shares  no 
par  value  Class  "B"  common  stock. 

The  bonds  are  to  bear  stock  purchase  war- 
rants entitling  the  holder  to  purchase  at  $35 
per  share  up  to  July  1.  1924,  inclusive,  the 
said  voting  no  par  value  common  stock  at  the 
rate  of  two  and  six-sevenths  shares  for  each 
$100  principal  amount  of  bonds;  the  bonds 
are  to  be  convertible  after  July  1.  1924  (if  ac- 
companied by  said  purchase  warrants),  into 
said  voting  common  stock  at  $35  per  share. 


Thoughtful  persons  have  been  for  some  time 
sounding  the  warning  that  when  a  revival  of 
business  came  the  railroads  would  lack  the 
facilities  to  deal  with  it,  and  that  the  country 
had  a  more  vital  interest  in  the  development 
of  railroad  capacity  than  in  the  repeal  of  the 
Cummins-Esch  law.  which  is  agitated  in  some 
quarters,  or  even  the  reduction  of  railroad 
rates.  The  companies  have  been  struggling 
under  most  unfavorable  conditions,  with  in- 
adequate earnings  and  a  high  money  market, 
to  make  such  provisions  as  were  within  their 
power  for  increasing  traffic,  but  they  have  had 
little  encouragement  from  the  public,  says  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

The  following  statements  are  quotations 
from  remarks  by  Mr.   S.  M.  Felton,  president 
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July  29,  1922. 


.!  the  Chicago  &  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  chairman  of  the  Western  Committee 
on  Public  Relations,  Association  of  Railway 
Executives : 

"How  many  persons  realize  that  were  it  not 
for  the  coal  strike  the  railroads  would  now  be 
handling  an  amount  of  traffic  almost  unprece- 
dented at  this  time  of  year  ?  How  many  know 
that  for  thirty  to  sixty  days  previous  to  the 
forthcoming  rate  reductions,  business  has  been 
moving  in  a  volume  larger  than  for  any  year 
except  1920?  Do  you  realize  how  deeply  this 
should  impress  every  man  here,  indeed,  every 
man  in  America?  Do  you  know  that  in  the 
week  ended  May  27tb  the  car  loadings,  ex- 
clusive of  coal,  amounted  to  821,000  cars,  com- 
pared with  795:000,  which  included  coal,  in  the 
same  period  of  1921,  when  more  than  twice 
as  much  coal  was  moving  as  is  now? 

"It  seems  incomprehensible  that  a  country 
like  this  should  so  persistently  refuse  to  face 
the  real  issue  ;  that  the  great  question  before 
us  today  is  not  railroad  rates,  nor  railroad 
wages,    but   adequate   transportation    facilities. 

"The  situation  with  respect  to  freight  cars 
is  really  alarming.  The  ordinary  record  for 
bad  order  cars  previous  to  the  period  of  gov- 
ernment operation  was  about  5  per  cent.  To- 
day the  railroads  report  nearly  15  per  cent, 
of  their  cars  in  bad  order.  The  actual  num- 
ber of  these  bad  order  cars  May  1st  was 
327,704,  three  times  the  pre-war  record.  The 
latest  reports  show  25.1  per  cent,  of  the  loco- 
motives are  in  bad  order,  as  compared  with 
about  10  per  cent,  previous  to  government  ope- 
ration  of  the  roads." 

Mr.  Eugene  McAuliffe,  president  of  the 
Union  Colliery  Company  of  St.  Louis,  in  an 
address  before  the  May  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  pointed 
out  the  grave  danger  of  congestion  upon  the 
railroads  at  the  end  of  the  strike.  Referring 
to  the  situation  in  1920,  when  the  exhaustion 
of  reserves  resulting  from  the  miners'  strike 
of  1919,  followed  by  the  "outlaw"  strike  of 
switchmen,  forced  the  spot  price  of  mine-run 
coal  to  $9  per  ton  at  the  mines,  725  per  cent, 
of  the  price  in  1914,  he  said  that  the  de- 
ficiency of  transportation  ser\'ice  was  just 
enough  to  keep  the  buying  public  in  a  panic, 
and  added : 

"It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  with  the  restora- 
tion of  industrial  activity  the  transportation 
resources  of  the  country  will  prove,  in  the 
near  future,  even  more  inadequate  than  they 
did  in  the  past.  The  growth  of  the  railroad 
machine  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  rise  in 
population  and  industrial  life ;  for  example, 
between  the  years  1911  and  1920  the  number 
of  freight  cars  owned  and  in  service  increased 
6.7  per  cent. ;  the  freight-carrying  capacity, 
due  to  the  purchase  of  large  equipment,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  18.2  per  cent. ;  the  net  tons 
carried  one  mile,  however,  increased  62.4  per 
cent.  AVhere  the  railroads  between  1870  and 
1918,  forty-eight  years,  constructed  approxi- 
mately 3200  miles  of  new  track  annually,  but 
414  miles  was  constructed  in  1920.  and  642 
miles  in  1921,  and  v.'hile  the  number  of  freight 
cars  purchased  between  1901  and  1920  aver- 
aged 150,252  annually,  the  total  cars  purchased 
by  the  railroads  in  1921,  including  those 
bought  by  private  car  lines  and  industries,  to- 
taled but  23,346 ;  it  is  these  limitations  that 
attach  to  the  transportation  machine  that  will 
demand  a  settlement  of  the  existing  coal  labor 
deadlock." 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


One's  first  impression  of  Elsie  Singmaster's 
"Bennett  Malin"  is  of  short  declarative  sen- 
tences, hundreds  of  them,  seriatim ;  one's  sec- 
ond impression,  that  of  a  powerful  theme;  and 
finally,  that  of  a  book  that  might  have  been 
tremendous.  It  is  obvious  that  Miss  Singmas- 
ter  worships  simplicity,  and  simplicity  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  good  thing  and  very  much  better 
than  grandiloquence.  But  though  we  admire 
her  for  eschewing  so  severely  the  grand  style, 
which  so  few  can  handle  and  which  perhaps 
ought  never  to  be  handled  at  all,  still,  there  is 
a  golden  mean.  And  though  a  certain  fine 
tonality  can  be  got  by  precise  strokes  and  no 
unnecessary  ones — and  is  got  in  "Bennett 
Malin" — still,  even  simplicity  can  be  over- 
emphasized and  sometimes  is  in  this  really 
extraordinary  novel.  And  Miss  Singmaster's 
new  book  is  so,  not  because  it  is  reminiscent 
of  Hawthorne  and  Jane  Austen,  but  primarily 
because  it  has  a  new  plot.  Nothing  is  so  rare 
as  plot  novelty.  In  fact  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  new  plot,  but  the  effect  is  some- 
times achieved  as  here  by  a  fresh  theme.  Pre- 
sumably there  are  an  infinite  number  of  themes 
at  large  in  the  universe,  for  which  phenomenon 
all  novelists,  not  to  mention  novel  readers, 
should  be  duly  thankful.  The  latter  might  be, 
if  the  former  more  frequently  availed  them- 
selves, and  in  the  present  case  should  offer  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Miss  Singmaster  for  offer- 
ing them  fresh  sustenance. 

Briefly,  the  theme  of  "Bennett  Malin"  is  the 
effect  of  an  hereditary  itch  to  write  on  a  par- 
ticularly vainglorious  egoist.  So  true  does  our 
author's  coin  ring,  so  little  has  it  of  the 
factitious  quality  of  synthetic  metal,  one  con- 
cludes that  not  only  is  her  story  unique,  but 
actual.  Almost  any  one  might  have  been 
struck  with  the  idea,  but  if  he  had  mathe- 
matically worked  it  out  almost  no  one  would 
have  arrived  at  the  vraisemblance  that  dis- 
tinguishes "Bennett  Malin"  from  all  the  recent 
novels  that  we  have  read.  Comparisons  are 
odious  and  in  art  futile.  But  for  the  ring  of 
reality  and  the  effect  of  having  been  starkly 
lifted  from  life  with  no  heightening  of  lights 
nor  deepening  of  shadows,  "Bennett  Malin" 
seems  to  me  unique. 

As  for  its  literary  significance,  it  is  certainly 
important,  but  it  might  have  been  so  very 
much  more  so.  However,  if  it  had  been  cast 
in  more  orthodox  molds  it  would  probably  have 
forfeited  some  of  its  air  of  actuality.  As  it 
stands  it  rather  reminds  one  of  a  notebook  of 
some  such  giant  as  Turgenieff,  later  to  be  trans- 
muted into  a  truly  great  novel.  It  has  the 
makings.  Not  that  it  is  crude  or  unfinished, 
but  neither  are  Turgenieflr's  notebooks.  It  is 
simply  verbatim  report.  If  the  author  had 
taken  these  conscientious  and  somewhat  la- 
borious annals  and  had  fused  them  in  the 
white  heat  of  a  rapid  rewriting,  "Bennett 
Malin"  (Houghton  Mifflin ;  $2)  might  have 
been  the  great  American  novel.  Sincerity 
alone  is  not  sufficient  for  great  art.  It  is 
essential,  but  so  is  form.  R.  G. 


Notes  of  Books  and  Authors. 

William  Butler  Yeats  is  writing  his  memoirs 
and  has  chosen  as  a  title,  "The  Trembling  of 
the  Veil." 

Harper  &  Brothers  report  that  the  ex- 
Kajser's  memoirs,  which  they  will  bring  out 
some  time  in  November,  are  even  more  sensa- 
tional than  newspaper  reports  stated. 

Lady  Frazer  has  translated  a  section  of  her 
husband's    famous   "The    Golden    Bough"   into 

French. 

Thomas  Hardy's  "Late  Lyrics  and  Earlier" 
is  among  the  season's  best  sellers,  having  al- 
ready sold  5000  copies. 

Rudyard  Kipling  is  said  to  be  the  most 
even-selling  writer  of  our  times.  His  best 
selling  books,  however,  are  probably  "Barrack- 
Room  Ballads, '  "The  Jungle  Books,"  "Kim," 
and  "Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills." 

The  Duttons  announce  the  second  volume  of 
Baroness  Leonie  Aminoff's  Torchlight  Series 
of  Napoleonic  romances.  The  forthcoming 
\  olume,  to  be  called  "Love,"  is  a  sequel  to 
"Revolution." 

Robert  W.  Service,  whose  vigorous  verse 
won  for  him  the  title  of  the  Canadian  Kip- 
ling, has  written  a  novel  called  "The  Spell  of 
the  Yukon,"  which  will  be  published  in  the 
autumn. 

A  Japanese  edition  of  the  justly  celebrated 
"Outline  of  Science"  is  in  preparation,  a 
Swedish  edition  has  been  arranged  for,  and  a 
l~rench  issue  of  the  book  is  expected  soon. 

Another  collection  of  Stevenson's  juvenile 
writing  has  been  discovered.  Mr.  Gorse  has 
pronounced  "Monmouth,"  one  of  R.  L.  S.'s 
youthful  attempts  at  a  play,  as  absurd  and 
crude,  and  further  states  that  it  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  published. 

The  woman  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Mail  is  a  peeress  in  her  own  right,  the 
Baroness  Clifton  of  Leighton  Bromswold. 
Baroness  Clifton  succeeded  her  father,  the 
seventeenth  Baron  Clifton,  before  she  was  a 
year  old. 


Carl  Van  Doren's  latest  book,  "Contempo- 
rary American  Novelists,"  presents  a  critical 
surs'ey  of  modern  American  fiction  from  1900 
to  1920,  and  covers  the  work  of  every  one 
that  has  written  anything  of  consequence  in 
that  period.  John  Macy  calls  it  "an  analysis 
of  contemporary  American  civilization." 

News  comes  from  Joseph  Conrad's  home 
near  Canterbury  that  he  is  writing  a  new 
volume  of  short  stories.  They  will  include  be- 
side the  title  story,  "The  Rover,"  which  con- 
cerns the  .blockade  of  Toulon,  "The  Warrior's 
Soul,"  "Prince  Romaine,"  and  "The  Tale." 

A  second  volume  in  Elie  Faure's  "History 
of  Art"  is  announced  by  the  Harpers  for  pub- 
lication August  1st.  In  "Mediseval  Art"  M. 
Faure  deals  with  the  art  of  India,  China, 
Japan,  the  Tropics,  Byzantium,  Islam,  and  he 
sets  forth,  with  masterly  analysis,  a  fine  con- 
ception of  European  media;val  art  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Gothic.  Christianity,  the  Com- 
mune, the  Spread  of  the  French  Idea,  and  the 
Mission  of  Francis  of  Assisi.  The  first  vol- 
ume, "Ancient  Art,"  has  been  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  in  both  England  and  Amer- 
ica. Walter  Pach  has  translated  both  vol- 
umes from  the  French. 

As  is  well  known,  the  late  William  De 
Morgan  turned  to  novel  writing  towards  the 
end  of  his  long  and  varied  career.  "Joseph 
Vance,"  his  first  novel,  written  at  sixty-seven, 
was  rejected  by  many  publishers,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  huge  dimensions  of  the  manu- 
script. DeMorgan's  method  was  to  write  a 
few  words  on  each  page,  with  the  result  that 
publishers  were  unwilling  to  explore  its 
great  bulk.  Messrs.  Heinemann  finally  pub- 
lished "Joseph  Vance"  with  such  success  that 
its  rejectors  wished  they  had  had  more 
courage. 

It  is  generally  known  that  Dumas  had 
a  collaborator  in  the  writing  of  "The  Three 
Musketeers,"  "Twenty  Years  After,"  "Monte 
Cristo"  and  other  romances.  The  collabo- 
rator, whose  name  was  Maquet,  agreed  that 
his  name  should  never  appear  on  the  novels, 
when  he  sold  his  rights  for  145,200  francs, 
payable  over  eleven  years  by  monthly  install- 
ments of  1100  francs,  most  of  which,  inci- 
dentally, he  never  received.  The  French 
courts  have  recently  ordered  that  his  heirs 
shall  receive  their  share  of  the  royalties 
earned  since  1908. 

"Reconstruction  in  France,"  by  William 
MacDonald,  which  was  published  by  Mac- 
millian  on  June  27,  is  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  unparalleled  work  which  France  has 
undertaken  in  the  restoration  of  its  invaded 
departments.  Mr.  MacDonald  has  spent  most 
of  the  past  five  years  in  Europe  as  a  corre- 
spondent, and  knows  devastated  France  in- 
timately from  repeated  visits  both  during  and 
since  the  war.  His  book  gives  a  full  and 
dispassionate  account  of  what  the  war  did  in 
France,  of  the  new  policy  of  admitting  the 
right  of  citizens  to  be  reimbursed  by  the 
state  for  their  war  losses,  of  the  organization 
of  reconstruction,  the  restoration  of  trans- 
port and  of  the  mines,  the  revival  of  agri- 
culture, the  problem  of  finance,  the  v;ork  of 
cooperative  societies,  and  of  the  philanthropy 
and  sympathy  of  the  many  friends  of  France. 

"Chameleon :  Being  the  Book  of  My 
Selves,"  by  Benjamin  DeCasseres,  will  be 
published  about  the  middle  of  August  by 
Lieber  &  Lewis.  This  is  a  book  of  twenty- 
seven  essays  in  contradictory  moods  by  a 
lyrical  satirist,  nihilist  and  mystic.  Jack  Lon- 
don, when  he  read  these  essays  in  manu- 
script form  some  years  ago,  said  they  were 
"the  poetry  of  utter  philosophy."  "Cha- 
meleon" is  the  second  book  of  DeCasseres. 
His  book  of  free  verse,  "The  Shadow-Eater," 
published  in  1915,  is  now  out  of  print.  Ben- 
jamin DeCasseres  has  fought  for  fifteen  years 
to  get  his  extraordinary  books  printed.  He 
has  at  last  found  a  publisher  in  Lieber  & 
Lewis  who  promise  to  bring  before  the  Amer- 
ican public  the  American  writer  who  has  been 
called  the  greatest  thinker,  satirist,  epigram- 
matist and  prose-writer  of  America  by  Thomas 
Hardy,  James  Huneker,  Remy  de  Gour- 
mont,  Edgar  Saltus,  James  Branch  Cabell, 
Edwin  Markham,  Don  Marquis,  Jules  de 
Gaultier,  Jack  London,  AVilliam  Marion 
Reedy,  Hudson  Maxim,  and  Francis  Grierson. 

A  friend  of  W.  L.  George,  the  English 
novelist  and  essayist,  contributes  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  this  account  of  how 
and  why  Sheila  Kaye-Smith  came  to  write 
her  novel,  "Joanna  Godden.''  which  has  been 
having  a  remarkable  success  in  this  country 
since  it  was  brought  here  by  the  Duttons 
last  fall:  "My  curiosity  as  to  why  Sheila 
Kaye-Smith  dedicated  her  fine  novel,  'Joanna 
Godden,'  to  W.  L.  George  has  been  satisfied 
by  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  George  him- 
self. It  appears  that  Miss  Kaye-Smith  and 
he  were  out  walking  one  afternoon  in  the 
Sussex  (England)  lanes  when  they  came  upon 
a  gaudy  farm  wagon  in  a  field.  It  was 
painted  a  vivid  green  and  touched  in  with 
stripes  of  gold.  On  the  side  in  large  gold 
letters    was    the    name    of    a    woman    farmer. 
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THE  HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old  Book 
Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE,  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Sutter. 

Rue  Old  Books  Bought.' Sold  and  Hunted  For  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (fonnerly  of  the  White  Hoi«e) 


Mr.  George  pointed  at  it  with  his  cane. 
'There's  your  next  novel !'  he  said.  'The  pro- 
gressive woman  against  a  background  of  the 
most  pudding-headed  reactionaries  in  all  Eng- 
land !'  Miss  Kaye-Smith  caught  fire,  and,  leav- 
ing the  wagon  behind,  the  two  novelists  went 
at  it  hammer  and  tongs,  suggesting,  dis- 
cussing, arguing  and  ramifying  the  theme 
from  which  emerged  at  last  'Joanna.'  " 

The  Page  Company,  of  Boston,  announces 
among  its  1922  publications  a  new  descriptive 
book  by  George  Wharton  James  on  "Utah  :  the 
Land  of  Blossoming  Valleys."  Perhaps  no 
one  is  better  qualified  than  Professor  James 
to  tell  the  story  of  this  strange  and  romantic 
part  of  the  United  States.  He  devotes  several 
chapters  to  an  account  of  Mormonism  with  a 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  part  it  played  in 
the  development  of  the  state. 


There  is  a  poetic  touch  about  the  following 
Japanese  advertisements:  "My  products  are 
forwarded  with  the  speed  of  a  bullet."  "My 
marvelous  paper  is  as  solid  as  the  skin  of  the 
elephant."  "My  vinegar  is  sourer  than  the 
spleen   of  the  most  diabolical   mother-in-law." 


The  Valley  of  Content 

By  BLANCHE  UPRIGHT 

A  San  Francisco  author's  first  novel 
— the  dramatic  version  to  be  pro- 
duced in  New  York  this  season,  by 
Marjoric  Rambeau.  $1.80 

Book  Depl.,  Main  Floor. 
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Resei-ve  and  Contingent  Funds...      2,700,000.00 

Employees'   Pension   Fund 385.984.61 

A  dividend  to  depositors  of  FOUR  AND 
ONE-QUARTER  (4^^)  per  cent,  per  annum 
was  declared  for  the  six  months  ending  June 
30th,    1922. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


Industrial  and  Commercial  South  America. 
What  might  easily  become  the  standard 
reference  work  on  contemporary  conditions  in 
the  Latin  republics  is  "Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial South  Africa,"  by  Annie  S.  Peck,  the 
lady  globe-trotter  and  South  American  au- 
thority. Miss  Peck's  exhaustive  researches  on 
everything  about  South  America  from  topog- 
raphy to  manufactures  will  be  indispensable 
to  every  one  financially  interested  in  the 
southern  continent  and  generally  useful  to  any 
one  wishing  to  extend  his  knowledge  con- 
cerning current  economic  conditions  there. 
Doubtless  most  of  this  material  could  be 
gotten  from   encyclopedias  and  special  maga- 
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Calaveras  50  Years 
Ago  and  Now 


As  early  as  the  70's  this  city  was 
considering  the  advisability  of  bring- 
ing its  water  supply  under  municipal 
ownership. 

The  rich  possibilities  of  water  de- 
velopment in  the  Calaveras  Valley 
across  the  Bay  were  realized  by  the 
city's  engineers,  and  there  was  talk 
of  the  city  buying  that  property. 

Nevertheless  there  were  short- 
sighted critics  who  said  that  it  was 
folly  to  go  "so  far  away  from  San 
Francisco"  for  more  water,  and 
when  Spring  Valley,  in  1875,  ac- 
quired the  first  of  its  Calaveras 
holdings,   these  critics   scoffed. 

Today  there  would  be  no  way  of 
solving  San  Francisco's  immediate 
water  needs  if  it  were  not  for  this 
foresighted  acquisition  of  the  Cala- 
veras  lands. 

Today  Calaveras,  which  the  city 
talked  about  acquiring  in  the  70's, 
is  the  scene  of  a  striking  coopera- 
tion between  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company. 

City  and  company  are  working  to- 
gether at  the  behest  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  to  bring  more  water 
from  Calaveras  under  conditions 
very  advantageous  to   the  city. 

This  work  involves  the  company's 
raising  of  Calaveras  Dam  and  its 
construction  of  a  new  conduit  as 
far  as  Irvington,  whence  the  city 
will  build  the  westerly  section  of 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  Aqueduct. 

When  this  work,  now  under  way, 
is  finished.  Spring  Valley  will  pay 
the  city  for  the  use  of  the  Bay  Di- 
vision of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  line, 
thus  bringing  Calaveras  water  to  the 
big  peninsula  reservoir  at  Crystal 
Springs. 

Calaveras  will  thus  add  24  mil- 
lion gallons  daily  to  our  water 
supply,  making  the  total  66  million 
gallons  daily.  And  that  will  not  ex- 
haust the  possibilities  of  Calaveras. 

The  critics  of  the  70's  have  been 
very  emphatically  answered. 


SPEING  VALLEY 

WATER     COM  PAN  Y 


zine  articles,  but  the  beauty  of  the  present  vol- 
ume is  that  everything  one  need  know  about 
South  America  can  be  found  here  readily  and 
compactly.  As  general  reading  Miss  Peck's 
book  is  rather  too  statistical,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  is  impossible  to  compress 
so  much  precise  knowledge  in  one  volume 
without  reducing  the  text  to  the  barest  state- 
ments of  fact.  In  fact,  "Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial South  America"  is  rather  less  decora- 
tively  written  than  a  Baedeker  guide — a  point 
that  should  recommend  it  to  the  reference 
shelf  of  the  busy  exporter  and  manufacturer 
intent  on  concise  and  quickly  acquired  in- 
formation. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  South  America. 
By  Annie  S.  Peck.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;  $5. 


Hay-Fever. 

Sufferers  from  the  summer  plague  of  hay- 
fever  or  any  of  the  kindred  contagions  whose 
origin  lies  in  the  pollen  of  plants  will  hail 
with  joyful  expectation  a  book  that  is  said  to 
outline  an  infallible  cure.  To  relieve  or  cure 
hay-fever  one  must  know  its  cause  and  na- 
ture, even  as  the  treatment  of  any  disease 
requires  accurate  knowledge,  and  heretofore 
the  nature  of  hay-fever  was  an  unknown 
quantity.  That  is  until  recent  years,  when 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  study  of 
pollen  contagions.  Dr.  William  C.  Hollo- 
peter  has  summed  up  the  results  of  modern 
research  on  these  diseases  in  "Hay-Fever:  Its 
Prevention  and  Cure,"  of  which  the  revised 
fourth  edition  has  just  been  issued  by  Funk 
&  Wagnalls. 

The  modern  treatment  of  hay-fever  is  called 
the  Immunizing  Method  of  prevention  and 
cure  and  is  based  on  exhaustive  research  with 
pollens  of  various  plants.  Dr.  Hollopeter's 
book  is  for  the  layman  as  well  as  the 
physician,  and  may  be  used  with  entire  satis- 
faction by  the  suft'erer  himself.  Among  other 
features  of  his  useful  work  is  its  treatment 
of  preventive  measures.  And  though  the  im- 
munizing method  is  the  feature  of  the  book,  all 
other  successful  treatments  are  expounded  and 
medicines  used  in  each  treatment  are  named. 
Hay-Fever.  By  William  C.  Ilollopeter,  M.  D. 
New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company;  $2. 


The  Covered  Wagon. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  fevered  fiction  of 
the  day  is  Emerson  Hough's  revivification  of 
pioneer  days,  "The  Covered  Wagon."  In  fact, 
so  used  are  we  to  the  incessant  sophisticated 
chatter  of  the  average  novel  that  it  requires 
no  small  adjustment  of  attitude  to  loosen  the 
tension  with  which  we  arm  ourselves,  as  with 
a  shock  absorber,  in  beginning  a  tale  of  "high 
life"  or  Hollywood.  Having  begun  Mr. 
Hough's  book  with  our  usual  keyed-up,  noth- 
ing-will-jolt us  determination,  we  were  pleas- 
antly surprised  to  find  it  possible  to  relax  and 
let  ourself  drift  back — aided  a  little,  it  must 
be  confessed,  by  the  author's  somewhat  staid, 
homely  style — back  to  the  days  of  our  faring 
forefathers  and  their  leisurely  if  sometimes 
exciting  lives. 

"The  Covered  Wagon"  is  a  love  story,  let 
us  hasten  to  add,  lest  any  think  from  the 
foregoing  that  it  is  merely  a  chronicle  oE 
frontiering.  In  fact,  no  such  chronicle  would 
be  complete  without  more  than  one  love  story. 
But  again  so  different  is  this  romance  from 
the  triangular,  polygonal,  not  to  say  polyga- 
mous, sort  that  we  are  accustomed  to  that  it 
seems  to  merit  a  different  generic  name. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  call  it  an  idyll. 
In  fact,  "The  Covered  Wagon"  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  an  epic  and  of  an  idyll  without 
being  precisely  either. 

The  Covered  Wagon.  By  Emerson  Hough. 
New  York:   D.   Appleton  &  Co.;   $2. 


Translations  from  the  Chinese. 
In  an  amusing  little  preface  Cliristopher 
Morley  explains  how  he  came  to  write  pseudo- 
Chinese  verse.  It  began  in  the  first  place  as 
a  burlesque  on  vers  libre.  He  says  that  in 
1918,  when  he  was  working  on  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Ledger,  he  used  to  write  what 
he  called  synthetic  poems.  Coincident  with 
the  outburst  of  vers  libre  was  a  similar  hys- 
teria for  poem  forms  derived  from  the  Ori- 
entals, caused  largely  by  Arthur  Waley's  and 
Miss  Lowell's  successful  labors  in  translating 
the  delicate  beauty  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
poetry  into  English  idiom.  Mr.  Morley  was 
inspired  by  the  pleasant  whim  to  burlesque 
both  vers  libre  and  Chinese  translations.  And 
so  his  own  particular  mandarin  was  born,  as 
he  says,  in  a  roll-top  desk.  The  present  vol- 
ume is  more  mandarin  stuff. 

Translations  kkom  the  Chinese.  Ity  Ciirisln- 
plicr  Morley.  New  York:  George  H,  IJoran  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 


Opiate  Addiction. 
Of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  current 
campaign  against  narcotics  and  for  the  re- 
uemption  of  their  users  is  a  recent  publication 
of  Macmillan's.  "Opiate  Addiction,"  by  Ed- 
ward Huntington  Williams,  one  time  associate 
editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and  a 
special  lecturer  on  criminology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Most  people  have  a 
vague  idea  of  the  horror  of  narcotic  addic- 
tion, but  their  information  is  scattered  and 
not  particularly  accurate.     Dr.  Williams'  book 


will  enlighten  the  general  public  and  at  the 
same  time  is  a  valuable  handbook  for  pro- 
fessional treatment  of  addicts. 

Opiate  Addiction:  Its  Handling  and  Treat- 
ment. By  Edward  Huntington  Williams,  M.  D. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;   $1.75. 


New  Books  Received. 

Revelations  of  a  Spirit  Medium.  Bv  Harry 
Price,  F.  R.  N.  S.,  and  Eric  J.  Dingwafl.  New 
York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $3.50. 

Facsimile  edition  with  notes,  bibliography,  glos- 
sary and  index. 

Little  Adventures  in  Newspaperdom.  By  Fred 
W.  Allsop.  Little  Rock,  Arkansas:  The  Arkansas 
Writer  Publishing  Company. 

Light  on  journalism. 

League  of  Nations  Second  Year  Book.  By  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Levermore.  Brooklyn,  New  York: 
The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle;  $1.50. 

Work  of  the  league  in  1921. 

The  Covenant,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Dr. 
Louis  Smirnow.  Boston:  The  Stratford  Company; 
$2. 

Jewish  verse. 

Ireland's  Woes  and  Britain's  Wiles.  By  An- 
drew   Gerrie.      Boston:    The    Stratford    Company; 

$2.50. 

Current    political   comment. 

The    Harp    of    Life.      By    Nettie    V..    Allemong. 
Boston:   The   Stratford    Company;    $2. 
Poems. 

The  Heart  of  Nature,  or  The  Quest  for  Natu- 
ral Beauty.  Bv  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  K.  C- 
S.  L.  K.  C.  I.  E.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.- 

$5. 

Exploration  in  the  Himalayas. 

The  Breaking  Point.  By  Mary  Roberts  Rinc- 
hart.  New  York:  The  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$2. 

Entertainment  as  usual. 

Germany  in  Travail.  By  Otto  Manthey-Zorn. 
The  Amherst  Books.  Boston :  Marshall  Jones  Com- 
pany. 

Conditions  in  Germany  by  an  Amherst  professor 
of  German. 

The  Tattooed  Arm.  By  Isabel  Ostrander. 
New  York:  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.;  $1.90. 

A   mystery  story. 

♦•»■ 

Yuasuf  Effendl. 

"How  do  you  know  so  much  of  the  history 
of  the  Turks?"  asked  the  lady  of  the  mended 
glove. 

"I  have  made  a  special  study  of  your  people 
and  have  written  several  books  about  them. 
If  I  can,  I  hope  to  write  another." 

"Really,  you  have  written  books  about  us? 
And  what  will  prevent  you  from  writing  an- 
other?" 

"It  is  so  difficult  to  get  at  things  now. 
Your  system  is  all  broken  up.  and  I  can  not 
find  out  what  has  become  of  the  fragments. 
Where,  for  instance,  are  the  women  who 
formed  the  harems  of  the  great  pashas?  Now 
each  one  lives  with  one  wife.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  households  of  the  various  imperial 
princes?  The  women,  let  us  say,  of  that  poor 
crazy  Crown  Prince  Yussuf  Effendi,  who 
killed  himself  a  few  years  ago?" 

I  stopped  short.  My  companion  had  become 
deathly  white  and  swayed  as  if  about  to  fall 
Fearful  for  her,  I  put  my  arm  around  her. 

"Yussuf   Effendi    was    not   crazy,"    she    sail 
after  a  little,  in  a  shaking  voice.     "He  was  th 
kindest   and   gentlest   of   men,    and   if   he   ha' 
lived,  he  would  be  Sultan  now  instead  of  the 
crafty,   cunning  autocrat  who  has  his  place — 
and  Turkey's  fate  would  be  different." 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  I  only  repeated  what 
every  one  here  says." 

"Do  they  all  say  that  he  was  crazy  and  that 
he  killed  himself?" 

"Yes,  by  opening  his  veins  with  a  pair  of 
scissors — as  his  father.  Sultan  Aziz,  did." 

"If  he  did,  they  made  him  do  it." 

Her  lips  trembled,  and  her  eyes  were  full 
of  horror,  as  if  she  beheld  the  ghastly  scene. 
Then  at  last  self-restraint  utterly  failed  her. 
With  her  head  bowed  on  her  breast,  she  gave 
herself  up   to   tears. 

Presently,  still  struggling  with  her  tears, 
she  said,  "I  am  one  of  those  women  over 
whose  fate  you  have  been  wondering.  I  be- 
longed to  the  harem  of  Yussuf  Effendi." — 
From  "The  Lady  of  the  Mended  Glove,"  by 
Demetra   Vaka.  in  Asia  Magazine. 


IT'S  THE  WATER. 

Prepared  with  Glacier  Water  from 
Shasta  Springs 

AT    ALL    DEALERS 

SHASTA    WATER    COMPANY 


first  it  has  the  consistency  of  a  thick  paste, 
and  can  therefore  be  molded  into  any  shape. 
It  can  then  be  hardened  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  becomes  a  tough,  solid,  waterproof 
substance.  It  is  expected  to  be  of  special  use 
for  making  patterns  for  castings. 


A  powerful  flame  which  will  burn  under 
water  and  cut  through  a  steel  plate  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick  at  twenty  inches  a 
minute  is  the  invention  of  a  French  engineer. 


For  Poets  and  Poetry  Lovers 

GENEVIEVE   TAGGARD 
offers  two  courses,  beginning  August  10  and  14 
Contemporary  Poets  Verse  Writing 

Limited  to  15  Limited  to  10 

To  apply  for  membership,  write  before  Aug.   S 
1037   Broadway 


iJ^'"    BOOKS  AND  AR.T    *''^" 

PAVL ELDERS 


Good  Pattern  Material. 
An  artificial  wood  that  is  so  like  the  real 
thing  that  it  can  be  worked  with  carpenters' 
tools  and  finished  with  a  file  or  sandpaper  is 
now  being  produced  by  an  English  manu- 
facturing company,  says  Popular  Mechanics. 
The  material  is  known  as  plastic  wood,  and  at 


HEYWOOD  BROUN: 

"The  best  murder  story  w 
have  read  since  Sherlock 
Holmes  shut  up  shop  " 

RED  HOUSE 
MYSTERY 

By  A.  A.  MILNE,  Ani/ior 

of  "The  Douer  Road,"  etc. 

At  any  hookitorey  $3.00. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  5th  Ave-.N.Y. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


32ntl  CoDsecutive  Quarterly  Dividend 
on  First  Preferred  Stock 

T^HE  regular  dividend  for  the  three 
*  months  ending  July  31th,  1922,  of 
SI.  50  per  share,  upon  the  full-paid  First 
Preferred  Capital  Stock  of  the  Company 
will  be  paid  on  August  15th,  1922,  to 
shareholders  of  record  at  the  end  of  the 
quarterly  period.  Checks  will  be  mailed 
in  time  to  reach  stockholders  on  the  date 
they  are  payable. 

A.  F.  HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


Press  cuppings 

Arc  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Douglas  5119  121   Second  Street 


THE    ARGONAUT 


July  29,  1922. 


THE  NEW  LOCAL  THEATRE  GUILD. 


When  the  Maitland  Theatre  closed  in  San 
Francisco  it  can  not  be  said  to  have  released 
for  the  consideration  of  theatre  managers  a 
congregation  of  theatre-goers  of  any  consider- 
able magnitude.  But  although  the  theatre  had 
its  downs,  it  also  had  its  ups,  and  there  were 
occasions  when  the  small  auditorium  was  full 
and  running  over  during  the  entire  week. 
There  were,  too,  groups  of  people  who  went 
regularly  to"  the  Maitland  because  they  liked 
the  line  of  plays  produced. 

I  felt  hopeful,  therefore,  that  something 
resultant  would  happen  after  it  passed  away 
— from  here,  anyway.  And  now  it  begins  to 
look  as  if  people  who  have  a  taste  for  a  su- 
perior, progressive,  or  novel  line  of  drama 
are  going  to  have  an  opportunitj'  to  have  it 
gratified. 

Already  there  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time  in  Berkeley  very  creditable  work  in  the 
production  of  masterpieces,  of  which  we  in 
San  Francisco  knew  little,  save  for  occasional 
items  in  the  papers.  I  had  my  eyes  opened 
when  I  saw  what  really  good  acting  these 
Berkeley  players  were  capable  of,  during  the 
production  of  "Wild  Birds''  at  the  Players 
Theatre.  And  it  is  really  in  Berkeley  that  the 
talent,  the  energj-,  and  the  initiative  have  de- 
veloped that  is  resulting  in  an  enterprise  which 
San  Franciscans  may  profit  by,  if  they  will. 

The  new-born  San  Francisco  Theatre  Guild 
is  an  organization  which  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  production,  not  only  of  plays  of  quality, 
but  also  of  lectures,  concerts,  and  operas.  The 
artists  selected  are  to  be  fully  w-orthy  of  the 
high  aims  of  the  managers  of  the  Guild;  so 
we  gather  from  the  prospectus,  which  lays 
stress  on  such  points  as  ideals,  artistic 
progress,  and  non-commercialism. 

The  theatre  which  is  to  house  the  new  en- 
terprise is  the  one  formerly  called  the  Savoy, 
now  renamed  the  Plaza.  It  is  to  be  under  the 
super\-ision  and  general  direction  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Hume,  well  known  for  various  dra- 
matic activities,  not  only  in  Berkeley,  where 
he  has  been  the  director  of  the  Greek  The- 
atre, but  also  for  his  connection  with  a  num- 
ber of  dramatic  movements  in  the  East  and 
in  Detroit. 

Irving  Pichel,  also,  like  Mr.  Hume,  a  man 
whose  artistic  enthusiasm  made  him  prominent 
in  dramatic  activities  at  Harvard,  ^vill,  with 
Mr.  Everett  Glass,  be  on  the  staff  as  associate 
director.  Mr.  Pichel  has  had  considerable 
experience  as  a  lecturer,  writer,  actor,  and 
stage  director  in  the  East  and  South.  His 
work  in  "Wild  Birds"  demonstrated  the  excel- 
lence of  his  acting,  and  the  association  of  two 
such  earnest  and  enthusiastic  artists  as  Messrs. 
Hume  and  Pichel  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
group  enterprise  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Ru- 
dolph Schaeffer,  who,  with  Mr.  Xorman  Ed- 
wards, will  be  associate  art  director,  and  con- 
duct the  work  in  the  studio  and  laboratory 
workshop  of  the  Guild,  makes  us  hope  for 
verj',  ver\-  much  better  results  than  Mr,  Ar- 
thur Maitland,  working  by  himself,  could  ever 
hope  to  attain. 

Mrs.  Jessica  Colbert,  who  has  had  consider- 
able experience  in  importing  musical  artists  to 
San  Francisco,  will  handle  that  department  of 
the  Guild  which  has  to  do  with  lectures,  juve- 
nile and  marionette  plays,  concerts  and  operas, 
and  will  be  general  business  manager. 

The  public  will  have  to  do  the  rest. 

If  there  weren't  so  many  promising  the- 
atrical organizations  coming  into  being  in  the 
East  one  might  be  warranted  in  shivering 
with  apprehension  at  seeing  this  new  enter- 
prise take  shape.  San  Franciscans  are  rather 
an  ungrateful  lot  to  cater  to  theatrically  un- 
less you  offer  them  names  and  reputations. 
We  are  so  far  from  the  theatrical  centre 
where  name  and  fame  are  made  that  local 
theatre-goers  are  always  hungr>-  for  celebri- 
ties. The  new  organization,  therefore,  can  not 
hope  for  a  very  numerous  following.  But  cer- 
tainly, in  this  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
there  ought  to  be  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  people  to  constitute  a  sort  of  constant  clien- 
tele. For  really  we  are  in  the  way  of  being 
granted  an  enviable  opportunity  to  keep 
abreast  with  modern  movements  in  the  drama. 

It  will  begin  with  an  initial  season  of  twelve 
weeks  on  the  evening  of  Septembei  21,  1922. 
the  plays  to  be  chosen  from  both  American 
and  foreign  works  "on  a  basis  of  dramatic 
value,  imaginative  beautj%  and  artistic  in- 
tegritj-."  The  plays  chcsen  for  this  prelimi- 
nary, or  trial,  season — for  the  support  of  the 
public  has  to  be  tested — are  such  as  have  re- 
ceived  w'de    comment   in    the    Eastern    press. 


They  include  Shaw's  "Heartbreak  House," 
Milne's  "The  Truth  About  Blayds,"  Molnar's 
"Liliom."  O'Neill's  "The  Hairy  Ape,"  and 
Galsworthy's  "The  Skin  Game." 

The  company  of  the  San  Francisco  Guild 
will  have  for  a  starter  a  group  of  professional 
players  whose  standing  is  established,  with  the 
luster  of  occasional  visits  from  distinguished 
players  contributing  to  the  prestige  of  the 
Guild.  Lesser  members  of  the  company  will 
be  taleqted  and  brainy  amateurs ;  who,  I  may 
add,  are  far  more  interesting  dramatic  timber 
ihan  untalented  and  automatic  professionals. 
Representative  citizens  who  are  interested  in 
the  enterprise  and  wish  to  help  it  along  will 
form  an  advisory  board. 

Later  it  is  planned  to  start  a  Guild  School, 
which  will  include  instruction  in  the  various 
arts  and  crafts  w^hich  contribute  to  the  art  of 
the  theatre.  From  it,  no  doubt,  the  Guild  will 
draw  for  its  group  of  non-professional  players. 

The  advisory  board  of  representative  citi- 
zens has  already  been  formed.  It  includes 
such  names  as  ilr.  and  !Mrs.  Charles  Temple- 
ton  Crocker,  Joseph  Redding,  Milton  Esberg. 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Sloss,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Casserly.  Mrs. 
William  Kent,  E.  J.  Tobin,  H.  U.  Branden- 
stein.  Dr.  Grant  Selfridge,  and  twenty  others 
of  similarly  progressive  and  intellectual  tastes. 

It  now  remains  for  the  theatre-going  ele- 
ment to  set  the  seal  of  their  approval  on  the 
enterprise.  And  it  rather  seems  as  if  we  de- 
sen,-e  the  dramatic  poverty  to  which  we  are 
becoming  habituated,  which  is  only  occasion- 
ally brightened  by  brief  gleams  of  prosperity. 
if  they  do  not  at  least  give  it  a  generous  trial. 


AMERICAN  TYPES  IN  DRAMA. 

The  racial  hatreds  which  have  always  raged 
in  Europe,  and,  since  the  formation  of  new 
nationalities,  are  glowing  with  an  especial  red- 
hot  heat  and  venomous  fury,  do  not  seem  to 
afflict  us  here  in  America.  We  are  such  a 
blend  of  races  that  we  have  a  steadily  lessen- 
ing strain  of  pure  Americanism :  the  purest, 
coming  down  from  the  British  strain  in 
colonial  times,  being  considerably  submerged, 
these  days,  by  the  qu|cr  mingling  of  hot  and 
cold  and  temperate  blood  currents  which  unite 
to  produce  the  American  whose  doings  fill  the 
newspapers. 

Yes.  that  is  the  American  we  all  know.  He 
and  his  are  childishly  fond  of  pleasure  and 
show.  They  go  to  the  movies  with  composite 
steadiness  and  enthusiasm,  they  are  well- 
dressed,  well-housed,  they  own  a  car,  they  blow 
everything  into  achieving  the  joy  of  life.  They 
are  so  happy — or  contented,  anyway,  happiness 
being  a  rare  bird — that  they  don't  hate  any- 
thing, not  even  the  rich.  They  leave  that  to 
the  foreign  toilers,  who  come  over  here  bring- 
ing with  them  a  well-developed,  congenital 
aptitude  for  hating. 

But  the  t\-pical  American  means  to  get-rich- 
quick  himself,  some  time,  so  what  is  the  use 
of  hating  the  man  who  has  reached  the  summit 
to  which  he  hopes  to  attain  ? 

This  t>^pical  American — and  his  sisters  and 
his  cousins  and  his  aunts,  not  to  mention  his 
wife,  daughter,  and  son — turns  up  with  tedious 
frequency  in  the  drama,  pictured  or  other- 
wise, in  fiction,  and  in  the  press.  He  is  so 
commonplace  and  so  common  that  he  is  not 
interesting. 

Fortunately  the  young  writers  who  are 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  little  theatres 
are  trying  to  get  away  from  that  epitome  of 
the  commonplace,  the  average  American  citi- 
zen. A  pla>nvright  who  writes  a  one-act  play 
has  more  courage  than  those  who  are  engaged 
in  making  a  throw  for  success  with  a  fuU- 
sized  drama.  It  isn't  nearly  so  calamitous  if 
he  fails.  And  so  he  roots  around  in  pursuit 
of  the  novel,  the  bizarre,  the  unusual:  just 
the  sort  of  thing  which  makes  the  average 
producer  experience  a  cold  chill  of  disap- 
proval. 

I  remember  running  across  a  character  in  a 
magazine  short  story  once  which  I  found  ex- 
tremely interesting.  It  was  that  of  a  college- 
educated  Chinese  .who  used  the  slangy'  ver- 
nacular of  the  American  collegiate.  He 
j  oshed  with  his  American  mates  on  equal 
terms,  using  his  influence  with  a  lot  of  Chi- 
nese coolies  to  do  them  some  ser\-ice. 

Now  an  Oriental  is  never  made  over  again 
inside.  His  external  man,  his  dress,  his  ex- 
pression, his  tongue  may  all  be  transformed, 
but  there  is  an  inner  region  of  his  heart,  mind, 
and  soul  that  remains  unaffected.  He  be- 
comes a  dual  personality-,  with  a  capacity  for 
widely  deviating  from  the  routine  of  conduct 
as  we  know  and  expect  it  when  the  crucial 
moment  arrives.  Such  a  man  should  make 
excellent  material  for  the  drama  of  the  dav. 
the  motive  being  supplied  by  the  inability  of 
the  cheerful,  simple-minded,  uncomplex  Amer- 
ican to  realize  the  unplumbed  depths  and 
possibilities  in  that  soul  so  foreign  to  his 
own. 

"The  Squaw-Man."  out-dated  play  though  it 
is,  was  an  effort  in  the  direction  indicated, 
although  dealing  with  the  racial  divergences 
sentimentally  rather  than  psychologically; 
and  the  war  brought  to  the  surface  glimpses 
of  the  college-educated  native  Indian  who 
should  supply  interesting  material  for  the 
drama. 

There  is  a  one-act  play  just  out,  entitled 
"Mirage,"    by    George     M.    P.    Eaird,    which 


shows  the  wide  divergence  in  type  between 
the  white  and  the  Indian!  It  is  a  love  story, 
treated  with  modern  subtlety,  and  yet  poetic- 
ally. It  shows  how  differently  an  Anglo- 
Saxon — we  will  assume,  for  purposes  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  white  woman  in  the  play  is  an 
Anglo-Saxon — and  an  Indian  girl  will  act 
when  the  possessive  instinct  of  love  animates 
them. 

The  author  shows  familiarity  with  the  sym- 
bolism and  traditions  of  the  Hopi  Indian.  He 
has  achieved  situation,  dramatic  tension,  at- 
mosphere, and  more  than  a  touch  of  poetic 
beauty  in  the  dialogue.  In  fact,  given  suit- 
able players,  and  I  would  like  to  see  his  play 
acted,  more  particularly  as,  short  as  it  is,  the 
characters  and  tj-pes  are  sharply  differenti- 
ated. 

Xow  this  sort  of  thing  that  expresses  some 
of  the  peculiar,  unique,  and  interesting  phases 
in  the  varied  life  lived  in  different  corners  of 
this  vast  country  compounded  of  blended  dis- 
similarities is  far  too  infrequently  and  in- 
sufficiently portrayed  in  the  plays  put  forth 
even  by  the  eager,  aspiring,  and  unstereo- 
typed  talent  that  has  made  little  theatres  a 
well-considered  feature  of  the  theatrical  land- 
scape. 

THE  ORPHEUM. 


Rumors  have  been  reaching  me.  during 
rustication  in  the  dull  season,  of  good  bills  at 
the  Orpheum :  particularly  those  in  which 
Kerekjarto,  the  remarkably  gifted  violinist, 
and  John  Steel,  the  French  tenor,  figured. 

Therefore,  by  the  law  of  reaction,  this 
week's  bill  is  just  the  usual  average  .  contain- 
ing, as  often  happens,  on  the  average  weeks, 
quite  a  lot  of  variety. 

Fun  and  fancy  are  the  dominant  features, 
fancy  being  the  attraction  in  "Lender  the  Same 
Old  Moon,"  with  Edith  Taliaferro  playing  the 
lead  in  a  trio  of  playlets  unreeling  their  stories 
under  the  benevolent  regard  of  Luna.  While 
little  Edith's  histrionic  abilities  are  scarcely 
noteworthy,  she  travels  on  her  cunning-little- 
cutumness,  and  has  no  difficulty  in  pleasing  the 
public  in  the  somewhat  banal  trio  of  playlets: 
which,  by  the  way.  are  reinforced  with  melo- 
drama and  sentiment. 

Grace  Fisher,  as  the  "Dresden  China  Prim:i 
Donna."  also  hands  out  some  fancies,  worked 
up — the  ilaud  MuUerish  one — with  a  preUy 
costume,  a  sweet  speaking  voice — as  sweet  as 
her  singing  one — and  a  more  refined  enuncia- 
tion than  we  generally  hear  in  vaudeville. 
She  is  the  boss  titivater.  and  was  much 
prettier  in  her  "country  maid"  costume,  hold- 
ing herself  in  the  very  correct  first  one,  with 
its  frosty  scintillations,  its  feather  fan,  and 
trailing  sash,  rather  too  consciously. 

Emilie  Lea,  aided  by  an  efficient  pair  named 
Rock  and  Kaufman,  won  out  finally,  for  she  is 
a  very  Hmber  and  lively  dancer,  but  she  had 
to  work  for  her  victory.  Her  pianist  knows 
how  to  handle  his  job  well,  I  suspect,  and  he 
can  turn  piano  notes  into  the  ding-donging  of 
a  great  bell,  but  he  specializes  on  hair,  and 
rather  distracted  our  attention  from  his 
playing. 

Still  another  girl  figured  on  the  bill :  Beatrice 
Curtis,  rather  alluring  to  masculine  observa- 
tion, with  Harry  Fox.  who  inclines  to  the  vul 
gar.  but  is  clever  at  humorous  suggestion 
rather  too  deliberate,  perhaps,  but  he  gets 
there. 

So  does  Billy  Beard,  who  can't  turn  out 
darky  dialect,  but  who  has  good  stories  and 
delivers  them  with  a  gusto  that  wins  the 
audience,  especially  as  he  always  works  up  to 
a  good  climax. 

Other  numbers  were  juvenile  musicians  who 
gave  popular  operatic  airs,  some  clever  acro- 
bats with  a  heavyweight  clown  w-ho  had  good 
comic  stuff,  and  a  magician  who  worked 
against  a  black  background,  accomplishing 
thus  a  number  of  novelties — floating  figures, 
bodiless  heads,  automatically  moving  proper- 
ties, and  so  on. 


ROSE  COGHLAN. 


Another  old  favorite.  Rose  Coghlan.  who, 
happily,  is  still  living,  was  recently  the  oc- 
casion of  a  reminder  to  the  public,  not  of  its 
heartlessness.  but  of  its  inevitable  forgetful- 
ness.  Rose  Coghlan  was  a  sterling  actress. 
She  learned  her  art  in  London,  but  practiced 
it  in  America,  where  she  was  much  appre- 
ciated. 

Her  last  public  appearance  was  in  "Debu- 
rau."  which  Eelasco  produced  last  winter  for 
a  successful  run  in  Xew  York.  Her  misfor- 
tune was  that'  while  still  in  good  health  in 
other  respects.  Rose  Coghlan  suddenly  lost  the 
ability  to  memorize  her  lines. 

Her  need  was  made  public  by  a  friend,  and, 
as  a  result,  a  benefit  was  tendered  her  in  New- 
York  which  brought  her  $10,000;  not  very 
much,  but  perhaps  enough  to  give  her  the  rest 
that  will  restore  her  memory. 

She  proposes,  it  seems,  to  write  her 
memoirs,  in  which  she  will  include  interesting 
matter  about  her  brother,  Charles  Coghlan. 
Rose  Coghlan  is  seventy-two  years  of  age. 
Poor  soul  I  For  her  and  for  others  like  her 
who  do  not  realize  age  and  need  until  it  is 
on  them  the  outlook  is  always  rather  des- 
perate. 

Her  last  appearance,  as  I  remember,  in  San 


Francisco  was  in  "Fine  Feathers,"  by  Eugene 
Walters,  in  which  she  played,  with  that  ster- 
ling ability  which  ever  characterized  her 
work,  the  part  of  a  hearty  vulgarian  in  a 
suburban  neighborhood.  It  was  superbly  done, 
for  Miss  Coghlan  was  perfect  as  a  come- 
dienne, and  she  far  outshone  the  younger 
members  of  the  company. 

Away  back,  before  middle  age  had  robbed 
her  of  romantic  charm,  she  played  leads ;  and 
played  them  with  distinction  and  magnetic 
charm. 

Players  of  her  ability  are  not  down  and  out, 
however,  after  youth  has  passed,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  now  Rose  Coghlan,  as  a 
comedienne,  has  been  an  ornament  to  the 
American  stage. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 

"Little  Old  New  York."  a  comedy  of  New 
York  life  in  its  early  days,  by  Rida  Johnson 
Young,  will  be  presented  under  the  direction 
of  the  New  York  Players,  Inc.,  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre,  commencing  with  Monday  night, 
July  31st. 

It  is  a  drama  of  youth,  romance,  and  love 
in  old-fashioned  settings,  with  plenty  of 
humor,  action,  and  pathos  to  make  its  comedy 
human.  The  interest  is  sharpened  by  intro- 
ducing well-known  characters  of  the  time — 
John  Jacob  Astor  as  president  of  the  town 
council,  Cornelius  \'anderbilt  as  a  ferryman, 
and  Washington  Irving  as  a  young  sport. 

A  bare-knuckle  prizefight  in  a  firehouse, 
interrupted  by  a  false  alarm  of  fire,  is  a 
humorous  feature.  The  atmosphere  of  the  old 
time  is  well  preserved,  and  the  dress,  man- 
ners, and  conversation  of  the  belles  and  beaux 
of  old  New  York  are  deftly  sketched. 

Isabelle  Lowe  and  Creighton  Hale  head  the 
cast.  Miss  Lowe  was  last  seen  here  in  the 
Klaw  &  Erlanger  production  of  "The  Trail 
of  the  Lonesome  Pine."  Mr.  Hale  has  won 
much  distinction  in  some  of  Griffith's  most 
important  productions. 


The  Orpheum  Next  Waek. 

Crane  Wilbur  has  become  famous  as  a  stage 
star,  picture  star,  and  author,  and  with  Su- 
zanne Caubet,  the  famed  French  actress,  he 
brings  to  the  Orpheum  a  clever  playlet. 
"Wright  or  Wrong."  Mr.  \\ilhur  and  Miss 
Caubet  have  just  finished  an  exceptional  sum- 
mer season  in  Oakland. 

A  male  quartet  is  always  good  entertain- 
ment, hut  when  they  are  wonderful  comedians 
as  well,  one  can  be  assured  of  a  riot.  Murray 
Kissen  was  last  here  with  his  "Hungarian 
Rhapsody"  and  he  brings  another  burlesque, 
"The  Barber  of  Seville."  He  will  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  Avon  Comedy  Four. 

Orpheum  audiences  always  appreciate  good 
music  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Rus- 
sian violinist,  Yashoff  Staffanov.  is  sure  to  be 
another  musical  sensation. 

Harry  Fox  and  charming  Miss  Curtis  are 
retained  for  a  second  week.  He  has  a  lot  of 
new  comedy  for  the  repetition  of  his  "In- 
terruptions." 

No  comment  is  needed  on  the  fact  that  Miss 
Emilie  Lea  is  the  best  female  dancer  the  Or- 
pheum has  ever  had.  Her  company  and  skit 
provide  wonderful   entertainment. 

Fern  Redmonds  and  H.  Wells  are  a  clever 
pair  presenting  a  laughable  turn  entitled  "The 
Gyp." 

It  takes  well-trained  birds  to  put  on  a  bird 
cabaret  and  that  is  what  is  offered  among  the 
other  acts  of  the  week. 

Cooke,  Mortimer,  and  Harvey  play  a  ball 
game  in  the  dark  and  present  one  of  the 
greatest  novelties  vaudeville  has  ever  seen. 


Many  of  the  most  distinguished  modern 
composers,  among  them  Stravinsky,  Goossens, 
and  Ravel,  are  writing  special  music  for  the 
piano-player. 
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Mathiccs    Ji'cJnesJay    and    Saturday 

Rida  Johnson   Young's  Comedv 

"LITTLE  OLD  NEW  YORK" 

(Direction  X.  V.  Players,  Inc.) 

With    ISAEELLE    LOWE,    CREIGHTON 

HALE  and   a    Special    Cast 
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EVENINGS    2Sc   TO    $1.25 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN  DRESS 
CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


July  29,  1922. 
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to  the  Rip  G2ntennicil  Expdsmon 


ONLY  S450  round  trip  to  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Exposition  on 
the  finest  and  fastest  ships  to  South 
America!  To  Buenos  Aires  and 
return  only  $550 — withstopoverpriv- 
ilege  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the 
period  of  the  Exposition! 

If  you  are  going  to  the  World's 
Fair  decide  now  to  enhance  your  trip 
bv  a  perfect  ocean  voyage.  Send  the 
information  blank  for  full  information 
about  the  magnificent  new  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment ships! 

You  will  receive  full  description  of 
your  ships — 21,000  ton  displacement 
oil-burners — aristocrats  of  the  seas! 
And  authentic  information  about  the 
Brazilian  Exposition,  that  festive  and 
sipnificant  event  which  is  attracting 
thousands  of  tourists  and  business 
men  from  every  corner  of  the  world! 

Only  11  Days  to  Rio 

On  the  splendid  U.  S.  Government 


ships  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  only  1 1  days 
awav;  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires 
but  a  few  days  beyond.  Your  ships 
make  the  fastest  time  on  the  run. 
They  are  operated  for  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  Munson  Steamship 
Lines  and  derive  the  benefits  of  that 
organization's  fifty  years  of  success- 
ful experience. 

On  your  ships  the  staterooms  are 
unusually  spacious — equipped  with 
modern  beds  and  great  soft  mattres- 
ses. Every  room  is  on  the  outside 
and  has  hot  and  cold  running  water, 
electric  fans  and  radiators,  bed  read- 
ing lamps.  Nearly  all  have  private 
baths. 

Write  today.  Find  out  what  your 
ships  offer!  Every  luxury  and  com- 
fort known  to  ocean  travel.  Now  the 
new  low  rates  create  a  new  opportun- 
ity! If  you  are  planning  a  trip,  send 
the  information  blank  today  for  full 
valuable  descriptive  literature. 


Write  for  Booklet 

Your  Government  wishes  the  name  of  every  prospective  traveler. 
If  you  are  considering  an  ocean  voyage  anywhere  send  the 
information  blank  now.  You  will  receive  the  Government^ s 
valuable  booklet  of  authentic  travel  information  and  description 
of  the  U.  S.  Government  ships.    You  will  be  under  no  obligation. 

For    information     regarding    reservations     address: 

Munson    Steamship   Lines 

67  M' all  Street  New  York  City 

Managing  Operators  for 

UNITED  STATES   SHIPPING  BOARD 


Next  Sailings  Are: 
S.  S.  Southern  Cross  ....  July  22d 
S.  S.  American  Legion  .  .  .  August  5th 
S.  S.  Pan  America  .  .  .  August  19th 
S.  S.  Western  World  .  .  September  2d 
Fortnightly  thereafter 


INFORMATION  BLANK 

To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
Information  Desk  Washington,  D.  C. 

B  259 


Please  send  without  obligation  the  U.  S.  Government  Booklet 
giving;  travel  facts.  I  am  considering  a  trip  to  South  America  □. 
I  would  travel  1st  class  □,  2d  □,  3d  Q. 


//'I  go  date  will  be  about.. 
My  Name 


Business  or  Profession. 

My  Street  No.  or  R.  F.  D. 
Toivn 


State-. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


A  wedding  occurred  in  London  the  other 
day  at  which  a  woman  pastor,  or  pastoress,  or 
ministress,  officiated,  to  the  scandal  of  British 
conservatism.  There  was  a  woman  organist, 
and  tenors  and  bassos  were  excluded  from  the 
hymeneal  choir.  A  child  once  asked,  "Mamma, 
were  you  there  when  I  was  born?"  In  this 
case  the  bridegroom  was  present,  but  if  they 
could  have  found  any  way  to  dispense  with 
his  presence  they  would  have  done  so.  He  was 
probably  very  uncomfortable,  and  was  no 
doubt  shown  his  place  and  kept  in  it — the 
English  are  great  at  that  game,  and  if  English 
feminism  set  out  to  show  a  bridegroom  his 
place  we  can  safely  wager  that  he  knew  it  and 
felt  it,  and  wished  he  were  in  some  other 
place.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  bridegrooms  at 
weddings  have  been  diminishing  in  importance 
for  several  generations,  until  nowadays  at  the 
most  fashionable  affairs  of  the  sort  they  attract 
little  more  attention  than  the  hat  racks  they 
are.  A  bridegroom  is  undertaking  to  support 
and  rear  a  family,  to  be  responsible  for  a  lot 


"Travel  (iJithoutlrouble 

COOK'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

World  wide— Complete — Efficient 

Indusive  Tonrs  for  hdiTidual  Travel 

arranged,  to  start  any  day  by 
any  route. 

Explanatory    circular    on    request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

(Est.    1841) 

Agents  for  the  best  ]ines  for  travel  by 

Land,  Water  or  Air 

128  SUTTER  STREET 

(COOK'S  BUILDING)         Phone  Kearny  3512 


4BitShii>$ 

Empress  oFCanada 

35.000   TONS 

Empress  oF  Australia 

31.000    TONS 

Empress  of  Russia 

25.000  TONS 

Empress  oF  Asia 

25.000   TONS 

ToHieORi^Nt 

by  Canadian  Pacific 


Quickest  time  and  finest  ships 
across  the  Pacific  Regular  sail- 
ing from  Vancouver. 


F.  L.  Nason 
Gen.  Agt.  Pass.  D^t. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
675  Market  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco, CaL  Phone:  Sutler 
1585,  OT  local  steamship 
agent 


LAKE  TAHOE 

THE  SCENIC 

DAYLIGHT  WAY 

Round  fb'l  C  Ct\ 

Trip  Only     «P  1  D.OU 

Leave  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m. 

Lunch  Placerville 
Arrive  Lake  Tahoe  6:00  p.  m. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
SACRAMENTO  R.  R. 

/  ND  PIERCE-ARROW  STAGE 


of  harum  scarum  girls  and  boys  until  the  girls 
are  married  and  the  boys  in  business  or  jail, 
and  to  pay  all  the  bills  and  fines  and  supply 
all  the  gasoline  and  feathers,  but  on  his 
wedding  day  he  is  treated  as  casually  as 
though  he  had  just  come  to  take  the  centre 
aisle  carpet  to  the  cleaners.  The  best  man 
does  his  best  to  look  important  as  an  assertion 
of  the  importance  of  his  sex,  but  it  is  a  rank 
failure.  And  what  must  it  have  been  at  this 
almost  Adamless  wedding?  Needless  to  re- 
mark, the  word  "obey,"  that  ancient  imposture, 
was  dropped  altogether  from  the  service  as 
read  by  the  ministress.  Perhaps  that  was  just 
as  well,  provided  it  does  not  come  back  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  contract ;  but  we  have  long 
expected  to  see  it  there  as  a  recognition  of 
reality.  After  a  few  more  such  weddings,  men 
will  wonder  more  than  ever  why  other  men  do 
it.     But  it  will  go  on  just  the  same. 


CLARK'S  CRUISES 
Clark's  3rd  Cruise,  January  23,  1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Supeib  S5  "  EMPRESS  of  FRANCE  " 

18483  Gross  Tons,  Specially  Chartered 

4  MONTHS  CRUISE,  $1000  and  up 

IncludioE  Hotels,  Fees,  Drives.  Guides,  Etc. 

Clark's  19th  Cruise,  February  3 

JSh  MEDITERRANEAN 

Sumpraous  SS  "EMPRESS  of  SCOTLAND" 

25000  Gross  Tods,  Specially  Chartered 

65  DAYS  CRUlbE,  $600  and  up 

InclndiDE  Hotels,  Fees,  Drives,  Guides,  etc. 

19  days  Egypt,  Palestine,  Spain.  Italy.  Greece,  etc. 

Europe  stop-overs  allowed  on  both  craises. 

Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Bnilding,  Nevr  York. 

M.  T.  WRIGHT.  Aeem.  American  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.. 

485  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


It  looks  as  though   London  thieves  had  ac- 
quired immunity  in  a  peculiar  manner,  as  long 
as   they   take   pains   to    rob    only   the    wealthy 
and    aristocratic   guests   at   houses   where   the 
Prince   of    Wales   is   being   entertained.      The 
other    day    Lady     Beatty,     wife     of    Admiral 
Beatty,  who  was  Ethel  Field  of  Chicago,  lost 
a  brooch   at   a   ball   given    at    Mall    House   by 
Mrs.  Marshall   Field  in  honor  of  Miss  Gwen- 
dolyn Field.     There  were  about  350  guests,  in- 
cluding  the    Prince    of    Wales,    the    Duke    of 
York,   Lord   Louis   Mountbatten   and   a   lot   of 
titled  persons,  with  a  few  plain  Americans  to 
give  the  thing  a  solvent  appearance.     Prior  to 
the  ball.  Lady  Beatty  gave  a  dinner  at  Hanover 
Lodge,  Regent's  Park.     She  then  drove  to  the 
ball  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  limousine. 
She  was  wearing  a  white  satin  brocade,  with 
Venetian  lace  embroideries,  and  just  above  the 
waist  line  she  wore  a  pearl  and  diamond  clus- 
ter    brooch,     a     small     trinket     worth     about 
$10,000 — a    mere    trifle    on    Fifth    Avenue,    a 
thing  Stillman's  lady  friend  on  the  yacht  with 
the  golden  cocktail   shakers  wouldn't  look  at, 
but    in     London    quite    a    dazzling    treasure. 
When  Lady  Beatty  entered  her  own  limousine 
with  the  admiral  after  the  ball,  the  brooch  was 
gone.      Scotland   Yard  was   notified,   and   sent 
a  squad  of  sleuths,  but  by  that  time  about  100 
guests  had  departed.     They  proposed  a  search 
of  the  rest,  and  here  is  where  the  prince  comes 
in.      Lady    Beatty    could    not   hear    of    having 
the  prince  searched,  and  the  others  would  not 
have  tolerated  any  favoritism  in  so  delicate  a 
matter,   so  nobody  was  searched.     If  the  thief 
was    still    there    he    must    have    smiled    and 
thought    it    good    insurance,    and    resolved    to 
practice  his  gainful  art  only  when  the  prince 
was  present.      Of  course,    the   domestics  have 
been    carefully    examined,    but   without   result. 
There  have  been  many   complaints  of   similar 
jewel  thefts  of  late,  and  it  is  thought  specially 
trained   thieves   are  mixing  with   the   servants 
at  exclusive  social  affairs  and  purloining  valu- 
ables, perhaps  with  the  connivance  of  the  la- 
dies* maids. 


Helen  Ulrich  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church 
of  the  Divinity.  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw 
frequently  preached  in  New  York  City,  but 
Miss  Ulrich  is  the  first  woman  to  become  a 
regular  pastor  of  a  metropolitan  church.  The 
first  woman  to  be  nominated  for  the  United 
States  Senate  is  Mrs.  Peter  Oleson  of  Cloquet. 
Minnesota.  Mrs.  Oleson  was  one  of  the  suf- 
frage leaders  of  her  state.  The  Democratic 
party  has  chosen  her  as  its  nominee.  Whether 
Mrs.  Oleson  is  elected  to  the  Senate  in  No- 
vember or  meets  defeat,  she  has  cut  the  road 
a  little  wider  for  women  in  politics. 


If  you  did  not  smoke,  and  had  a  perfectly 
good  wife  that  did  not  smoke,  and. you  sent  her 
to  the  seashore  for  a  vacation  and  a  rest  from 
household  cares,  and  she  returned  to  you  with 
a  little  square  flat  silver  case,  and  about  her 
person  the  sour  smell  of  cigarettes,  what 
would  you  do  ?  You  would  ?  Well,  remember 
that  women  have  had  to  stand  that  creosote 
reek  from  their  husbands  a  long  lime,  and 
they  have  stood  it  like  soldiers.  But  the 
minute  a  man  had  it  to  stand  he  declared  he 
wouldn't,  and  sued  his  wife  for  divorce.  That 
is  the  Kingscote  divorce  case  in  England,  and 
it  was  settled  by  a  sort  of  compromise.  Mr. 
Kingscote  was  a  gentleman,  in  the  English 
sense,  and  his  wife  had  been  a  lady,  but  he 
set  up  the  theory  that  she  had  ceased  to  be 
a  lady  when  she  contracted  the  nicotine  habit. 
The  court  had  no  judicial  opinion  in  the  mat- 
ter and  called  in  an  expert,  a  man  that  kept  a 
tobacco  shop.  He  testified  that  before  a  lady 
smoker  ceased  to  be  a  lady  she  would  have  to 
smoke  fifteen  cigarettes  a  day.  As  Mrs. 
Kingscote  smoked  only  fourteen,  she  got  in 
under  the  limit,  and  remained  a  lady.  As  soon 
as  Mr.  Kingscote  learned  that  she  was  a 
lady  he  saw  his  mistake.  If  she  were  a  lady, 
why,  by  Jove,  he  would  play  the  game  out  like 
a  sport,  much  as  he  hated  the  smell.  He  had 
his  barrister  withdraw  the  complaint.  Mrs. 
Kingscote  will  continue  to  burn  'em  :  but  she 
will  never  again  smell  just  as  a  lady  should, 


Mrs.  James  R.  Mann,  wife  of  one  of  the 
Republican  leaders  in  Congress,  has  submitted 
a  list  of  entries  as  the  twenty-five  greatest 
women  in  the  history  of  the  world  not  now 
living,  says  the  Washington  Post,  in  the  con- 
test being  held  to  determine  this  question  by 
the  Women's  Universal  Alliance,  whose  inter- 
national headquarters  are  in  Washington. 
Mrs.  Mann's  list  follows :  Mary,  mother  of 
Jesus ;  Hypatia  of  Alexandria,  Boadicea, 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Queen  Victoria,  Joan  of  Arc, 
Empress  Eugenie,  Mary  Washington,  Maria 
Mitchell,  George  Eliot,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  George  Sand,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing, Mme.  de  Stael,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Fran- 
ces Willard,  Florence  Nightingale,  Jennie  Lind, 
Rosa  Bonheur,  Angelica  Kauffmann  and 
Cecile  Chaminade.  Four  other  names  of 
women  undoubtedly  great  in  their  chosen  field 
submitted  by  Mrs.  Mann  can  not  be  considered, 
as  they  are  now  living.  These  are  Mme. 
Curie,  the  world's  greatest  woman  scientist; 
Sara  Bernhardt,  Evangeline  Booth  and  Jane 
Addams.  It  was  decided  to  restrict  the  con- 
test to  the  names  of  wom.en  not  now  living  in 
order  to  be  certain  as  to  their  fame.  The 
winner  of  this  contest  inaugurated  by  the 
Women's  Universal  Alliance  will  be  given 
$100  in  gold.  All  contestants  must  be  mem- 
bers of  the  alliance  and  notable  women  as  well 
as  those  of  distinguished  or  illustrious  rank 
will  be  considered  as  eligible  for  the  list  of 
twenty-five. 


Miss  Pauline  M.  Floyd,  a  young  lawyer  of 
Washington,  has  been  admitted  to  practice  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
says  the  August  Delineator.  This  is  the 
highest  tribunal  of  the  land.  In  all  the  his- 
tory of  this  free  country,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  been  above  reproach.  It  is  the  final  word 
in  the  law.  It  is  the  last  appeal  of  all  the 
higher  courts  of  all  the  states.  Here  the  law 
is  interpreted  and  confirmed.  The  Supreme 
Court  is  no  experiment  station — no  training 
school.  Those  who  practice  there  must  know 
the  law  and  be  equipped  to  present  their  cases 
before  the  twelve  judges  whose  profound 
knowledge  and  integrity  safeguard  the  tenets 
of  free  men.  To  be  admitted  to  practice 
there  is  to  have  proved  worthy.  Miss  Floyd  is 
the  youngest  lawyer  at  the  Supreme  Court' bar. 

New  York  City  has  a  woman  pastor.     Miss 


African  Rovaltv  and  Paris. 
As  an  incident  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
French  Empire  in  .\frica,  the  French  govern- 
ment has  been  entertaining  in  Paris  thirty 
negro  "kings"  from  the  equatorial  regions, 
says  the  New  York  Times.  To  gentlemen  of 
such  rustic  origin  Paris  seems  to  have  been 
an  eye-opener,  so  much  that  they  resented  the 
simple  arrangements  made  by  the  government 
for  their  reception. 

For  French  officials,  used  to  entertaining 
royalty  of  somewhat  greater  eminence,  had 
provided  inadequate  accommodations  for  the 
African  potentates.  They  were  housed  two  or 
three  in  a  room,  and  to  point  the  indignity 
there  was  a  sign  over  each  door,  "Two  kings" 
or  "Three  kings,"  after  the  famous  model  of 
"40  hommes  8  chevaux." 

When  the  kings  were  taken  out  to  see  the 
sights  they  were  all  packed  into  a  rubber- 
neck wagon  instead  of  being  given  a  limousine 
apiece.  This  sort  of  thing  eventually  got  on 
the  royal  ner\'es,  so  that  some  of  the  kings 
revolted  and  set  out  to  see  Paris  for  them- 
selves. In  this  enterprise,  apparently,  they 
had  a  good  deal  of  success,  Paris  doing  its 
best  to  give  them  a  good  time. 

Which  is  one  more  token  of  the  ease  with 
which  strangers  can  get  used  to  Paris. 
Readers  of  Mr.  Rene  Maran's  "veritable  negro 
novel,"  "Batouala,"  which  won  the  Prix  Gon- 
court.  may  be  surprised  that  the  chieftains 
found  their  quarters  in  Paris  too  cramped. 
If  the  local  color  in  that  book  is  correct,  an 
equatorial  king  who  found  himself  in  a  room 
with  no  company  but  one  or  two  other  kings 
would  get  agoraphobia. 


Relief  work  of  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration in  Russia  "has  stemmed  one  of 
the  greatest  catastrophes  that  followed  the 
war,"  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  chair- 
man, announced  in  a  report  made  to  President 
Harding.  "Without  it,"  the  report  said. 
"many  millions  of  people  would  have  died 
from  starvation  and  millions  more  would  have 
perished  from  consequent  disorder  and  dis- 
ease." The  situation  in  Russia  is  under  con- 
trol, the  report  continued,  and  promises  much 
better  after  the  harvest,  though  whatever  the 
result  of  the  harvest  it  seems  likely  there  will 
be  sporadic  hardships  in  some  localities  due 
to  the  breakdown  in  distribution.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  administration  788,878  tons 
of  food  and  medicine  were  provided  for  Rus- 
sians: 3.250,000  children  and  5,300,000  adults 
were  fed;  and  more  than  $59,000,000  was  ex- 
pended  in   combatting  the   famine. 
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Foreshadowing  the  introduction  of  general 
co-education  in  Japan,  the  departments  of 
engineering  and  medicine  at  the  Kyushu  Im- 
perial University  have  just  been  opened  to 
women  students.  Dr.  Yoshida,  president  of 
the  university',  in  making  the  announcement 
predicted  that  the  day  is  not  far  removed  when 
co-education  will  be  adopted  by  all  the  uni- 
versities in  his  country.  Women  are  still 
barred  from  attendance  at  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity at  Tokyo  and  at  most  of  the  other 
higher  schools  which  men  in  Japan  attend. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Cjay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

When  Drinkwater's  "Abraham  Lincoln"  was 
presented  in  New  York,  a  Gotham  woman 
passed  a  rather  severe  criticism  on  it.  She 
said  it  was  a  very  good  play,  all  but  the  end- 
ing— the  assassination  of  the  hero  was  so  im- 
probable. 


The  man  with  the  long,  red  nose  appeared 
at  the  emergency  hospital  with  that  appendage 
mashed  to  a  pink  pulp.  "How  did  this  hap- 
pen ?"  asked  the  surgeon.  "Well,  you  see," 
said  the  victim,  "I  got  a  job  in  the  shipyard, 
and  I  was  down  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  and  I 
stuck  out  my  nose  for  a  little  air  and  one  of 
those  darned  riveters  took  it  for  a  hot  rivet." 


They  met  and  danced,  and  danced  again,  and 
after  the  eighth  or  ninth  he  asked  the 
charmer;  "Who  is  that  Gloomy  Gus  over 
there  ?  He's  been  following  us  around  all 
evening,  and  sometimes  I  thought  he  was 
gathering  the  nerve  to  try  to  annoy  you." 
"Oh,  that?"  said  the  charmer.  "Don't  bother 
about  him.  He's  only  the  fellow  that  paid, my 
way  in." 


"What  is  this  Emersonian  compensation  we 
hear  so  much  about?"  asked  the  Inquisitive 
Person.  "That,"  said  the  Cynical  Philosopher. 
"is  the  doctrine  that  things  are  never  so  bad 
as  they  seem,  because  there  are  always  miti- 
gating circumstances.  Compensation  is  the 
principle,  active  in  the  world,  whereby  you  get 
a  ride  to  the  hospital  in  the  ambulance  that 
knocked  you  down." 


There  are  few  allusions  to  Moses  (or  Mesu) 
in  the  ancient  Egyptian  writings,  but  W.  F. 
Durand.  the  civil  engineer  and  scientist,  of 
San  Francisco  and  Palo  Alto,  on  his  return 
from  Egypt  laid  before  the  San  Francisco  En- 
gineers' Club  some  recently  discovered  evi- 
dence in  a  mummy  papyrus  that  Moses  was  a 
poker  player.  A  translation  read.i :  "Mesu, 
I  pray  thee,  open  the  pot." 


Siam  has  electricity  now  and  the  thoughtful 
electric  light  people  are  doing  their  best.  In 
every  room  in  a  Bangkok  hotel  is  posted  a 
notice  in  various  languages.  Its'  English 
version  reads;  "Sir — For  the  case  that  your 
electric  light  should  fail,  we  beg  to  send  you 
enclosed  a  postcard,  which  pleased  send  us  at 
once  when  you  find  your  light  out.  The  com- 
pany will  then  send  you  another  postcard." 


The  new  carpet  in  the  old  church  was  nol 
yet  paid  for,  and  debt  stared  the  congregation 
in  the  face.  The  pastor  advanced  to  the  front 
of  the  platform  and  with  great  fervor  and  de- 
termination announced ;  "We  have  tried 
every  way  we  could  think  of  to  raise  this 
money.  We  have  had  sociables  and  concerts, 
and  we  have  done  everything  we  could  that 
was  honest.  Now  we  are  going  to  try  a 
bazaar." 


This  story  was  told  the  late  Andrew  D. 
White  by  the  character  who  played  Judas  at 
Oberammergau ;  While  he  was  working  at  his 
bench  the  door  of  his  workshop  opened  and  a 
peasant  woman  from  the  mountains  came  in. 
stood  still,  and  gazed  at  him  intently.  On  his 
asking  her  what  she  wanted  she  said  :  "I  saw 
you  in  the  play  yesterday.  I  wished  to  look 
,  at  you  again.  You  look  so  like  my  husband. 
He  is  dead.     He,  too,   was  a  very  bad  man  !" 


Six-year-old  Dora  returned  unusually  early 
from  school  the  other  day.  She  rang  the  door 
hell.  There  was  no  answer.  She  rang  again, 
a  little  longer.  Still  there  was  no  response, 
A  third  time  she  pressed  the  button,  long  and 
hard.  Nobody  came  to  the  door,  and  she 
pressed  her  nose  against  the  window  pane  and 
in  a  shrill  voice,  which  caught  the  ears  of 
every  neighbor,  called;  "It's  all  right,  mamma, 
I'm  not  the  installment  man." 


molished  as  well.  When  the  sun  peeped  over 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  the  colonel  drew 
up  suddenly.  "What's  the  matter,  suh  ?"  asked 
his  lieutenant.  "Dammit,  suh,"  roared  the 
colonel,  "we've  been  galloping  around  a  race- 
track all  night." 


In  the  course  of  a  lecture  in  the  town 
hall  at  Aston-under-Lyne,  England,  the  late 
Henry  George  put  his  audience  in  roars  of 
laughter  when  he  remarked  :  "The  man  who 
owns  the  lands  owns  the  air  as  well.  There 
has  been  only  one  attempt  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of  to  make  air  separate  property.  Near 
Strasburg,  in  Germany,  about  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century,  there  was  a  convent  of 
monks,  who  put  up  a  windmill.  One  of  the 
lords  in  the  neighborhood — they  would  be 
called  'robbers'  now — finding  he  could  not  get 
any  tribute  from  them,  set  up  a  claim  to  the 
ownership  of  the  air,  and  when  they  put  up 
their  windmill,  said:  'All  the  wind  in  these 
parts  belongs  to  me.'  The  monks  sent  in  hot 
haste  to  the  bishop,  and  told  him  of  this  claim. 
The  bishop  'got  up  on  his  hind  legs'  and 
cursed  in  ecclesaistical  language.  He  said  the 
baron  was  a  son  of  Belial ;  that  he  did  not  own 
the  wind  in  that  province  ;  that  all  the  wind 
that  blew  over  it  belonged  to  ivlother  Church  ; 
and  that  if  the  baron  did  not  take  back  his  de- 
mand for  rent  he  would  launch  with  bell, 
book,  and  candle  the  curse  of  Rome.  Mr. 
Baron  backed  down.  But  if  he  had  owned  the 
land  he  would  not  have  needed  to  set  up  a 
claim  to  the  wind.  Men  can  not  breathe  the 
air  unless  they  have  land  to  stand  on." 


The  influence  of  Plato  was  at  its  height  in 
390   B.    C. 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 

Lav  of  the  Social  Diarist 
Let  otiicr  scribes   with  jeers  and   gibes 

Pursue  the   good   and    great. 
Or  probe  the  tricks  of  politics. 

The  secrecies  of   State; 
'Tis  mine,    as   with   a   kindly   care 

Life's  landscape  I  explore. 
Simply  to  notice  "Who  were  There," 

To  mention  "What  they  Wore." 

Week  in,  week  out,  at  ball  or  rout, 

On   river,   lawn,   or   road. 
In    l-'ashion's  mart    I   watcli  the  smart, 

Tlie  hierophants  of  Mode; 
With  zest  I  note  Lord  Gorm's  frock-coat 

And  state  with  reverence  due 
Tliat  Lady  Spink  looked  well  in  pink 

Or  mauve  or  grey  or  blue, 

\N'eek  in,  week  out,  with  zeal  devout 

I    find  congenial   themes 
111  dames  in  jade  or  gold-brocade 

And  wondrous  color-schemes; 
And  very  seldom  do  I  shrink 

From  noting  by  the  way 
That  Lady  Spink  looked  well  in  pink 

Or  mauve  or  blue  or  grey. 

Altliougli   the  hats  of  Lady  Oupli 

Are   o£   preposterous   size, 
I   do   not   venture  on  reproof, 

I   never  criticize; 
No   venom    mingles   with   my   ink; 

I    find,   where'er  I   rove, 
Tliat  Lady   Spink  looks  well  in  pink 

Or  blue  or  grey  or  mauve. 

.And,  if  the  last  dead  trump  should  sound 

.\t    some   great    social    show, 
I  know  I  shall  be  faithful  found 

To   Lady   Spink  and   Co.; 
Nut  musing  upon  Heaven  or  Hell, 


But  nothing  who  were  ti 

.■\nd  who  was  drest  in  blue 

And  who  in  feu  d'enfcr. 

^^^ 


i-/t. 


Prance  and  the  Birth  Rat*. 

The  ijirth  rate  in  France  is  going  down, 
says  Le  Maliii.  In  order  to  acquaint  all  the 
nation  with  the  gravity  of  the  peril  which 
menaces  it  and  a  means  of  overcoming  it,  the 
National  Alliance  for  the  Increase  of  French 
population,  whose  offices  are  at  10,  rue 
Vivienne,  Paris,  has  decided  on  a  plan  to 
encourage  competition  in  the  production  of  an 
article  to  be  used  as  propaganda.  It  is  de- 
sired to  distribute  about  half  a  million  copies 
of  such  an  article,  as  well  as  to  give  it  publicity 
in  the  newspapers,  in  the  belief  that  this  will 
have  good  effect  in  the  fight  against  the  dimi- 
nution of  births. 

A  prize  of  50,000  francs  will  be  awarded  to 
the  winner  in  the  competition.  Five  prizes 
from  2000  to  10,000  francs  and  forty  prizes  of 
1000  francs  each  will  be  given  other  con- 
testants, in  the  order  of  merit.  The  judges 
will  not  know  the  names  of  the  competitors 
and  will,  therefore,  not  be  aware  whether  any 
article  will  be  that  of  a  famous  historian,  a 
village  schoolmaster,  a  well-known  writer  or 
a  simple  student.  Each  article  will  be  judged 
on  its  own  merits. 


King  Khama  of  the  Bamangwato,  a  tribe  in 
South  Africa,  will  not  allow  intoxicating 
liquor  to  enter  his  territory,  and  travels  about 
in  a  motor-car,   driven  by   a  white   chauffeur. 


Out  of  1948  persons  who  traveled  through 
a  part  of  Russia  in  a  refugee  train,  1299  died 
during  the  journey. 


Apropos  of  the  death  of  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  who  had  long  outlived  the  intense  un- 
popularity of  his  early  years,  Sir  David 
Hunter  Blair  says  that  at  the  time  of  his  pass- 
ing it  seemed  almost  legendary  to  recall  how 
three  members  of  Parliament  had  once  re- 
solved to  invite  to  dinner  the  individual  they 
disliked  most  in  the  world.  Covers  were  laid 
for  six ;  but  only  one  guest  turned  up — Sir 
William  Vernon  Harcourt,  who  had  been  in- 
vited  by    all    three. 


A  story  that  harks  back  to  the  civil  war  con- 
cerns a  troop  of  Confederate  mountain  volun- 
teers and  their  colonel.  They  had  been  sent 
for  by  a  certain  Confederate  town,  but  before 
they  could  arrive  the  Federal  forces  were  in 
command  of  the  city.  The  auxiliaries  arrived 
in  the  night  and  found  the  town  deserted. 
Not  caring  to  mix  unnecessarily  with  the 
Union  troops,  they  turned  around  and  rode  out 
of  the  town  by  the  first  gate  and  road  they 
found.  Before  them  stretched  a  fine  smooth 
highway  and  they  took  to  it  for  all  they  were 
worth.  They  rode  all  night  without  passing 
any  villages  or  signs  of  civilization.  The 
countryside  seemed  not  only  deserted,  but  de- 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
\\fith  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOIL  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO"CX)MPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL. 

Social  Notes. 
Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  marriage 
o£  Miss  Loma  Kilgarif  and  Mr.  William  Dolman 
Inskeep  of  Berkeley.  The  ceremony  took  place  on 
Wednesday  evening,  July  19th,  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel 
at  Long  Beach.  Dean  McCormick  officiated  at  the 
marriage.  Miss  Kilgarif  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
John  M.  Kilgarif  and  the  late  Mr.  Kilgarif,  and 
is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor  and  Cap- 
tain Lester  Kilgarif,  U.  S.  A.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Inskeep  are  on  a  motor  trip  through  the  southern 
part  of  the  state.  Their  home  wiU  be  in  Long 
Beach. 

In  honor  of  Mrs,  Charles  Alexander,  a  number 
of  affairs  have  been  given,  bringing  together  her 
friends.  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker  and  Mrs.  George 
F.  ifarj-e  were  hostesses  at  two  luncheons  during 
the  week.  Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn  entertained  at 
luncheon,  at  which  Mrs.  Alexander  and  Princess 
Poniatowstd  were  complimented. 

At  a  dinner  at  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Mayo  Newhall  entertained  in  honor  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Mar>-e.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Flood,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anderson,  Miss 
Sarah  Butler,  Miss  Helen  Cbesebrough,  Dr.  Nicho- 
las Murray  Butler,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Tillman 
were  the  guests. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  entertained  in- 
formally at  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening  at  their 
home  at  Menlo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick, 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  William  Henr^-  Poole  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Warren  Spieker  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor's guests. 

Miss  Frances  Lent  entertained  Miss  Geraldine 
Grace,  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee,  Miss  Edna  Taylor, 
Mr.  Coy  Filmer,  Mr.  Orel  Goldarcena  and  Mr.  John 
Brooke  at  an  informal  dinner  on  Thursday  even- 
ing at  her  home  on  Paci&c  Avenue. 

For  Miss  Hope  Somerset,  who  is  to  be  married 
in  August  10  Mr.  Donald  Walsh,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Walsh,  Mrs.  Edward  Fennon  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  at  her  home  across  the  Bay. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Moore,  Miss  Laura  Lindsay  Miller, 
Miss  Flora  Edwards,  Miss  Marian  Lyman,  Miss 
Katharine  Bentley  and  Miss  Kittie  Fletcher  of  New 
York  were  Mrs.  Fennon 's  guests. 

Mrs,  Burton  Elkins,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  C.  Ereckenridge  Oliver  of  Kentuckj',  and 
Mr.  James  Cresson  Parrish,  Jr.,  were  married  in 
New  York  on  July  12th.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  by  the 
Rev.  Harvey  Brown. 


Movements  and  '^Vbereabouts. 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  William  Ford  Nichols  pl;m  go- 
ing to  Portland  in  September,     They  will  go  East 
from    there    to  visit   their   daughter,    Mrs.    Charles 
Mills,    at    Milton,    Massachusetts. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Alexander  sailed  on 
Wednesdaj-  for  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  who  has  been  in  the 
East  for  some  months  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Moseley 
Taylor  of  Boston,  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Eurlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Galen  Howard  of  Berkeley 
are  Jn  Carmel  for  the  summer. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    George    Beardsley    leave    for    a 
month's  motor  trip  to  British  Columbia  on  Friday. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  are  spending 
some  weeks  at  Del  Monte. 

I^dy  Mortimer  Davis  of  Montreal,  Canada,  is 
in  San  Francisco  for  a  stay  of  some  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Pike  returned  to  California 
on  Sunday.  Mr.  Pike  left  the  following  day  for 
the   Bohemian  Grove. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  and  his  daughter. 
Miss  Sarah  Butler,  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Dr. 
Butler  intended  leaving  on  Thursday  for  the  Bo- 
hemian Grove. 

Miss  Isabelle  Bishop  is  at  the  Bishop  ranch  at 
Goleta  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hall 
Bishop. 

Miss  Louise  Bullock  leaves  on  Saturday  for  an 
extended  trip  to  the  Orient. 

Miss  Louise  Boyd  and  Miss  Katherine  Donohoe 
win  leave  early  in  August  for  a  six  weeks'  motor 
trip  north. 

Miss  Eleanor  Davenport  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  from  Carmel.  She  is  at  her  home  on 
Jackson  Street. 

Miss  Ethel  Lilley  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Alfred 
de  Ropp,  Jr.,  at  her  Santa  Barbara  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nickel  spent  the  week-end 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent  at  Pebble 
Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Huntington  are  in  New 
York.  They  will  sail  for  Europe  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Mrs.  Cheever  Cowdin  stopped  at  Lake  Tahoe 
on  her  way  to  San  Francisco  from  the  East,  Mr. 
Cowdin  is  in  San  Francisco  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Towne  motored  to  the  Rus- 
sian River  with  friends  over  the  week-end. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sesnon,  Miss  Barbara 
Sesnon,  Mr.  Porter  Sesnon  and  Mr.  William 
Sesnon  leave  on  Sunday  for  New  York  and  Eu- 
rope.    They  will  be  away  indetfnitely. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman  and  Miss  Marjorie 
Josselyn  have  returned  from  a  hunting  and  fishing 
trip. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon,  Mrs-  Richard  Eajme, 
and  Mrs.   George  Kelham  are  spending  a  week  or 


Reduced 

Round-Trip 

Fares 


to  the 

Pacific  Northwest 

Tickets  on  sale: 

July  23  to  Sept.  30 

Return  limit: 

Oct.  31,   1922. 

STOP  OVERS  ALLOWEXI 

Fares  from  San  Francisco 

Portland  .  .  $43.25 
Seattle  .  .  .  52.25 
Spokane     .      .       65.00 

(Direct,  not  via  Tacoma  or  Seattle) 

Tacoma  .  .  50.25 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  61.25 
Victoria,  B.  C.         57.25 

TRAINS  VIA 

SHASTA  ROUTE 

Leave  San  Fiancisco  '  Feny  ) 

9:20  A.  M.  "Portland  Express" 
4:00  P.  M.  the  "Shasta" 

(Sleeper  through  lo  Sealtle/ 

8:20   p.   M.    "Oregon   Express" 
10:20  P.  M.  "Oregonian" 

(Sleeper  thioogh  to  Seattle  i 

Our  agents  will  gladly  furnish  you  further  information 

Southern  Pacific  Lines 

50  Post  Street  Ferry  Station  Third  Street  Station 

Sutter  4000 


SO  as  Dr.  Harrj'  Tevis'  guests  at  his  home  at  Alma. 
Miss    Katherine    Ramsey    will    be    the    guest    of 
Mr.  and  llrs.  Arthur  Hill  ^'incent  at  Pehble  Beach 
over  the  week-end. 

The    Countess    Andre   de   Limur    will    be   at   the 
Crocker  home  at  Pebble  Beach  for  the  week-end. 
Mr.   and    Mrs.   Charles  Elyth   have   opened  their 
new    home    at    San    Mateo,    and    will    pass    the    re- 
mainder of  the  summer  there. 

Miss  Jessica  Sherwood,  Miss  Winifred  Sher- 
wood, and  Miss  Rosemary  Sherwood  plan  going  to 
Europe  early  in  October  for  a  year's  stay. 

Mrs.  George  Gay  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Mar- 
jorie Gay.  leave  on  Friday  for  Xew  York.  They 
sail   August   12th  on  the  IMmirctania  for  Europe. 

Miss  Patience  Winchester  is  at  Lake  Tahoe  visit- 
ing Miss  Doris  Schmieden  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Schmieden  at  their  summer  home- 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll  and  their  chil- 
dren are  at  their  Santa  Barbara  summer  home, 
which  adjoins  that  of  Mrs.  Driscoll's  parents,  Ad- 
miral and  Mrs.  Albert  Bacon. 

Miss  Constance  Luft  of  New  York  has  returned 
to  San  Francisco,  after  spending  two  weeks  at 
Shasta  Springs  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Prentiss    Cobb  Hale. 

ifr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule  are  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  and  Miss  Ysabel  Chase  will  i 
leave  the   end   of  the  week  for  the  Hobart  ranch 
in  Nevada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering  plan  to  return  to  , 
New  York  for  an  indefinite  stay.  I 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  K.  Boisot  of  Chicago  and  Pasa- 
dena are  visiting  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Byington 
Ford,   at  her  Pebble  Beach  home. 

Miss  Claire  Giannini  sailed  from  New  York  on 
July  26th  to  join  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A,  P. 
Giannini.    in   L.ondon, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Houghteling  are  occupy- 
ing the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Xew- 
hall,     Mr,  and  Mrs.  Newhall  are  abroad, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Butters  leave  early  next 
week  for  New  York,  Mrs.  Butters  may  possibly 
go  on  to  Europe,  Mr.  Butters  returning  to  San 
Francisco  in  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  Dudley  Bates  of  Fresno  is  spending  a 
few  weeks  in  San  Francisco  as  the  guest  of  her 
parents,   Mr.    and  Mrs.   A.   T.    Booth. 

Miss  Elena  Folger  returned  the  middle  of  the 
week  from  Monterey,  where  she  visited  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Stuart  Haldorn, 

Miss  Mary  Gorgas  spent  the  week  at  Lake 
Tahoe,  returning  on  Friday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Austin  Tubbs  left  on  Thursday 
for  Catalina  Island  to  be  away  two  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  and  Mis.  Herbert 
Allen  and  her  children  will  visit  Mrs.  Herbert 
Moffitt  at  her  home  on  Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  returned  during  the  week 
from  a  month's  stay  at  Byron   Springs. 

Miss  Geraldine  Grace  is  spending  several  days 
in  town  with  her  parents.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  T. 
Grace.  The  family  have  been  spending  the  summer 
months  at  their  Santa  Rosa  home. 

.■\mong  those  recently  registered  at  the  Hotel 
Whitcomb  are  Mr.  C,  W.  Easton,  Haverhill,  Mas- 
sachusetts: 5fr.  George  Fisher,  New  York;  Mr. 
Paine  Reese.  Chicago;  Dr.  Charles  Dilliard.  Hunts- 
ville.  Alabama;  Mr.  Charles  L.  Mariner.  Oakland; 
Mr.  O.  H.  Chamberlin.  Fresno:  Mr,  G.  O.  Tower. 
Haoford;  Mr.  F.  B.  Palmer,  Walnut;  Mr.  H.  O. 
Schwitzenberger,  Pomona. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  St.  Francis  include  Mr- 
Eugene  Benoist,  Mr.  Lester  E.  Frank,  Mr.  and 
Mrs-  J.  S.  Graham.  Mr.  H.  S.  Strasser.  Mr.  H. 
E.  Strasser,  Los  Angeles;  Mr,  Thomas  Carter. 
Vancouver,  E,  C;  Mr.  F,  H,  Harrison,  Newark. 
New  Jersey;  Mr.  N.  H.  Brooks,  Indianapolis;  Mr. 
George  C.  Nelson,  Modesto;  Mr.  R.  W.  Sialnaker, 
Lodi;  Lieutenant  V.  L.  Mauser,  U,  S.  N.;  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Proctor,  Santa  Rosa;  Dr,  R.  Nichol 
Smith,  Dr,  Oscar  Reiss.  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Patrick 
A.  Powers,  New  York;  Mr,  J.  J.  Kennedy.  In- 
dianapolis- 


^  El  Encanto  Hotel  -^ 

and  Bungfilows 

The  most  beautifully  situated  hotel 
in  California.  Located  on  Mission 
Ridge,  500  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  best  summer  climate  in  the 
world. 

GOLFING 

HORSE-BACK  RIDING 

FISHING 

TENNIS 

MOUNTAIN  TRAILS 

SWaMMING 

Guests  have  privileges  of  La  Cumbre 
Golf  Club.  Guaranteed  Milk  and 
Cream  from  our  own  Dairy  and 
Fresh  Vegetables  from  our  own 
Gardens.  Spacious  Lawns  and  Acres 
of  Flowers  Surround  Main  Building 
and  Bungalows.  Highest  Standard 
Cuisine.  Rates  Moderate.  Liberal 
Discount   for  Long  Stay. 

^  SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA  > 


DEL   MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life,     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CH.\MPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.    STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  ;  CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa "  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MANAGER 

Suk  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


THE  HILLCREST 

Americaii  and  Enropeaii  Plan 

CALIFORNIA  AND  JONES  STS. 

Phone  Franklin  3240 


FOR  SALE 

High-bred  Irish  Terrier  pups.  Whelped  May 
25ih.  Two  dogs,  three  bitches.  Sire,  "The 
Corkoniaa'*:  dam,  "Matawan."  Inquire  Wil- 
liam D,  Gordon,  D.  V.  M,,  66  North  San  Pedro 
Street.  San  Jose.  Telephone — Office,  S.  J. 
132;  Residence,  S.  J.  4322. 


s/vrAEfe 


The  Charm  of  the  Mountain 
and  the  Glen— 

San  Francisco's  wonderful  natural  playground,  only  50 
minutes  away !  Xowhere  else  in  the  world  will  you  find  a 
more  beautiful  and  c!ose-to-the-city  pleasure  land.  All 
outdoor  sports,  all  the  treasures  of  Marin— with  BIG 
CITY  COXVEXIENXES. 

200  Outside  Rooms  at  $1.50  Upward 

Splendid  Table 

Breakfast  75c Luncheon  $1.00      Dinner  $1.50 

Don't  stay  in  the  hot  citi.- — come  to  this  beautiful  country- 
side for  the  week-end  and  rest.  It's  a  delightful  50-minute 
trip  by  fern.-  and  train  or  auto. 


Every 

Saturday 

Eyenmc 


DINNER  DANCE 
$2.00 

=San  Rafael,  Marin  Co.= 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 
Business  Founded 


1880 


Storage — Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 

A  fully  informed  representative,  anx- 
ious to  give  you  any  desired  informo' 
tion,   will   respond  to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


HOW  LONG  CAN  WE  LIVE? 

How  is  longevitj'  to  be  attained  ?  asks  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  Jean  Finot 
in  the  Revue  Mondiale  gives  answer,  regard- 
ing the  subject  from  a  new  aspect.  First  of 
all,  he  saj'S,  the  common  notions  as  to  the 
necessary  brevity  of  life  must  be  abandoned. 
Man,  he  insists,  can  live  150  years,  and  this 
in  a  state  of  health  that  will  permit  him  to 
serve  himself  through  all  his  physiological  and 
moral  faculties.     He  says  : 

"One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  man's 
Jeath  before  100  years  has  been  the  false  idea 
that  eighty  or  ninety  years  marked  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  his  terrestrial  life.  This  auto- 
suggestion crept  like  a  poison  into  man's  con- 
sciousness and  made  the  ravages  of  time  con- 
form to  its  contents.  As  soon  as  it  is  re- 
placed by  the  truth  that  we  can  attain  the 
age  of  a  century  and  a  half — many  persons 
proceed  toward  it  with  serenity  and  radiant 
conditions  of  health. 

'"What  is  more,  physicians  who  formerly  re- 
fused to  treat  in  the  usual  way  people  who 
had  exceeded  the  conventional  limits  of  life, 
attributing  their  infirmities  to  quasi  old  age, 
today  treat  them  like  other  patients.  And 
they  obtain  unexpected  results. 

"Count  Greppi,  who  died  in  1920  at  the  age 
of  103,  furnishes  an  edifying  example  for  the 
centenarians  of  tomorrow.  The  former 
Italian  ambassador  and  senator  had  until  the 
last  moment  of  his  life  kept  up  his  physio- 
logical and  intellectual  forces.  He.  no  doubt, 
would  still  be  among  the  living  had  it  not 
been  for  the  excessive  astonishment  with 
which  he  was  incessantly  regarded  on  account 
of  his  old  age.  He  was  so  much  tormented 
on  account  of  his  hundred  years  that  he  ulti- 
mately   was    seized    with    anxiety    and    appre- 
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hensions    that    undermined    and    finally    killed 
him." 

Innumerable  documents  have  been  sent  to 
iM.  Finot  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  enough 
to  fill  a  large  volume.  Here  is  an  example, 
in  the  contents  of  a  recent  letter  sent  to  him 
by  the  eminent  Chilean  lawyer,  M.  Amando 
Morago  Droguett,  corresponding  member  of 
the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation  of 
Paris : 

"In  Temuco,  where  he  exercises  the  func- 
tions of  protector  of  the  natives,  there  are,  in 
a  population  of  40,000  souls,  more  than  twenty 
persons  who  have  reached  the  century-and-a- 
half   mark. 

"And  the  author  of  this  document  guaran- 
tees the  absolute  authenticity  of  his  state- 
ments, resulting  from  one  of  the  most  thor- 
ough investigations." 

"Since  I  launched  the  doctrine  of  longevity, 
which  actually  enjoys  a  success  beyond  all  my 
hopes,"  says  M.  Finot,  "othtrs  have  tried  to 
surpass  my  assertions.  Dr.  Eugene  Fisk, 
president  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Medical 
Society,  maintained  the  doctrine  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  prolong  human  life  beyond  1900 
years.  He  supports  his  assertion  on  the  fact 
that  we  have  succeeded  in  prolonging  by  900 
times  the  existence  of  certain  worms;  that  the 
tortoise  lives  over  2000  years,  and  that  several 
plants  succeed  in  going  beyond  tens  of  cen- 
turies. 

"Nothing  authorizes  us,  it  is  true,  to  ac- 
cept this  doctrine,  which  only  brings  in  its 
favor  arguments  that  have  no  bearing  on  hu- 
man physiology.  Yet  it  must  not  be  rejected 
with  contempt ;  for,  however  improbable  it  be, 
this  and  all  similar  doctrines  can  only  help 
the  triumph  of  the  real  doctrine  of  normal 
longevitv  that  should  attain  a  century  and  a 
half." 

Mm^ 

The  Philippines  and  Sea  Po'wer. 

Filipinos  should  realize  that  there  is  no  real 
analogy  between  Cuba  and  the  Philippines, 
says  \\'illiam  Howard  Gardiner  in  the  North 
American  Reziew.  Cuba  geographically  is  un- 
der the  verj'  wing  of  the  United  States;  and  if 
any  foreign  power  were  to  attempt  her  subju- 
gation, the  whole  American  people  would  rush 
to  the  aid  of  Cuba — and  to  the  defense  of 
their  own  immediate  security.  But  the  Philip- 
pines are  very  remote  and  many  Americans, 
sensing  possible  complications,  in  effect  ask 
the  question :  How  can  we  withdraw  from 
the  Philippines  with  a  show  of  decency  and  let 
them  fend  for  themselves,  thus  saving  our- 
selves from  Far  Eastern  embroilments?  It  is 
rarely  that  the  man  on  the  street  has  sufficient 
knowledge  of  strategy  to  realize  that  the  ulti- 
mate security  of  the  United  States  depends  on 
the  security  of  Australasia  and  on  the  stability 
of  the  Far  East  and  that  these,  in  turn,  de- 
pend on  the  security  of  the  Philippines. 

Filipinos  should  realize  that  the  one  and 
single  thing-  that  would  cause  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  to  come  to  thf.ir  aid  is  the 
fact  that  the  American  flag  floats  over  them, 
protecting  them  while  their  capacity  for  self- 
government  is  being  developed.  Remove  the 
flag — as  the  indcpendista  would  do — and  the 
future  of  the  Philippines  will  be  a  matter  of 
practically  no  interest  to  the  mass  of  Ameri- 
cans unconcerned  with  world  affairs. 

But  perhaps  the  most  profound  factor  in  the 
future  of  the  Philippines  is  the  test  it  may  put 
upon  the  moral  fibre  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  no  sign  of  a  strong  sense  of  righteous- 
ness for  a  guardian  to  grant  the  demand  of  a 
wayward  child  that  he  permit  it  forthwith  to 
have  its  own  way  in  the  world.  A  higher  sense 
of  duty  is  shown  by  willingness  to  make  what- 
ever efforts  and  sacrifices  may  be  required  to 
defend  and  develop  a  dependent,  however  way- 
ward. And  the  cycle  of  civilization  after  civili- 
zation has-  shown  that  when  a  once  great 
people  become  so  selfish  and  ease-loving  that 
they  lose  their  sense  of  dutj'  to  defend  and 
foster  their  dependents,  that  is  a  sure  index 
of  moral  turpitude  which  ends  in  their  being 
overthrown  as  a  nation  by  others  who  have 
not  lost  their  virility.  The  policy  of  the 
American  people  toward  the  Philippines  may 
indeed  he  the  determining  index  of  the  future 
of  the  Pacific  and  our  civilization. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Only  twenty-one  Italian  citizens,  according 
to  tax  returns,  could  qualify  in  the  United 
States  today  as  millionaires.  On  the  basis  of 
lire  there  are  5118  Italians  who  are  worth 
more  than  a  million,  but  a  million  lire  at  the 
present  exchange  amounts  to  only  $50,000. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Italian  millionaires  have  no 
more  than  this  amount,  and  only  ninety  have 
more  than  ten  million  lire  ($500,000).  Only 
two  men  possess  more  than  fifty  million  lire. 
Rockefeller,  by  these  figures,  is  thus  worth  at 
least  twice  as  much  as  all  the  Italian  million- 
aires put  together.  Two-fifths  of  the  Italian 
plutocrats  live  in  Northern  Italy  in  the  two 
provinces  of  Lombardy  and   Piedmont. 


An  interesting  step  towards  Christian  re- 
union has  taken  place  in  Toronto,  where  five 
Anglican  clergymen  and  five  Presbyterians 
have  applied  for  ordination  in  both  churches. 


The  Last  Ride  of  Don  Qui,xote. 
.    .    .    And  by  his  side  a  phantom   maid 

Rode  a  white  charger,  reined  with  gold. 
Her  armor  like  a  shining  blade; 

And   a   flag  floated,    fold   on   fold. 
Cold  lilies  that   seemed  to  gleam  and  fade 

.■\nd  glitter  like  the   starlight  cold. 

The   white  flag  caught  against  a  star. 

Her  white  horse  trampled  the  dim   air. 
Along   the   skj-line,   faint  and   far. 

Legends  and  dreams  behind   her  there 
Streamed  up  to  high,   aerial  war. 

Their  phantom  lances  glancing  fair. 

They    gleamed    and    faded,   and   the    sky 
Was  torn  with  the  old.  thunderous  shout, 

And  wild   with   iron   artillery, 

Day  broke,  and  night  was  put  to  rout, 

.\nd  to  that  devils'  battle  cry 

\  plodding  line  of  brown  crept  out. 

Young  soldiers  from  a  strange  new  world 
In  whose  wild  mountains  eagles  scream. 

And  over  far  savannahs  hurled, 

Lonely  and  white,  the  lightnings  gleam. 

And  round  their  hearts  lay  madness  curled. 
Young  madness,  beautiful  as  dream. 

And  lads  from  Oregon  and  Maine, 
And  where  the  brown  Missouri  goes, 

.\nd  where  the  Rock-y  Mountains  stain 
The  skyline  with  their  lonely  snows 

Were   on    that    melancholy    plain 

And  in  the  line  that  bends  and  flows. 

Out  of  the  wild  trench  came  the  line. 
Into  the  mud  and  reek  and  smoke. 

And  through  Quixote's  brain  like  wine 
A  sudden  exultation  broke, 

A    hope  crept  upward   like   a  vine, 
And  in   his  heart  a  whisper  spoke: 

"Now  is  my  madness  truth,"  he  said, 
"And  my  desire  and  my  despair! 

The  knighthood  that  I  dreamed   was  dead. 
And  the  far  horns  of  faith  are  there. 

Belief  like  a  blown  banner  red. 
And  honor  like  a  sword  kept  fair. 

"My  quest!"  he  cried,  and  high  and  keen 
His  heart  leaped,  and  within  his  skull 

The  madness  broke  like  a  thin  screen 
From  eyes  of  dream  no  longer  dull. 

"My  quest!"  he  cried.     "Earth  has  not  seen 
Armies  more  mad  and  beautiful!" 

And  with  a  windy  shout  he  spurred, 

A  phantom   in  that  slow  advance; 
And  no  man  saw  him,  and  none  heard 
The  cry  ring  o'er  his  cloudy  lance 
As  a  tall  shadow,  gray  and  blurred. 
In    crazy  armor,    charged    for   France! 
—  Hoivard  Mitmford  Jones  in    University   of  Cali- 
fornia   Lhronicie. 


Chloroform. 
Over   my   nose   and   mouth   a   cold,    hard   cone 

Of  silvered  steel,  covered  with  white,  soft  wool— 
.\    vapor    rolls,   oily   and    sickening-sweet. 
Heavily  down  my  throat:  a  drowsy  heat 
Spreads    thro'    my    limbs — Within    my    throbbing 
skull 
A  great  Belt  tolls,   hollow  and  deep  of  tone — 

Some  one  says,  "Take  deep  breaths."     The  tenuous 
sound 

Seems  to  descend  a  million  miles  to   find 
My   buried  consciousness,   but  yet  I  hear, 
And  feel  I  must  obey;  though  palsied  fear 

Grips  the  small   cow'ring  fragment  of  my  mind 
That  's  conscious   still:   a  mole  in  frozen  ground. 

I  breathe  more  deeply;  and  the  great  Bell  tolls 

Loudly,    more    loudly   yet — until  its  hum 
Seems  as  the  beating  wings  of  some  fierce  gull 
Trapped  in  the  bony  dungeon  of  my  skull — 

Now    I    sink  downwards — blind    and   chilled   and 
numb — ■ 
Down     through    the    Eai-th's    damp    bosom — Pallid 
souls 

X  meet,  that  gaze  on  me  from  age-old  graves 
--\s  I  pass  dumbly  down — At  length  the  Bell 

Softens  its  tone  to  wave-beats— .-fitrf  /  reach 

A   strange-familiar^  gray-green,   tioilight  beach, 
Littered  zvith  bones  that  yield  an   earthy  smell. 

And  fringed  by  softly  lapping,  gray-green  waves. 
— Alan  Fleming  in   the  Ne-w  Statesman. 


The  octopus  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  crabs 
and  lobsters. 


Clouds. 
Earth  dies  to  haze  below,   the  cables  sing, 

The  motor  drones  like  some  gigantic  fly, 
A  monstrous  mound  of  vapor  bathes  my  wing 

And  backward  with  the  wind  goes  sweeping  by; 
Above  the  voids  white  crags  go  sharp  or  dim. 
Oaks  wave,   the  discs  of  rootless  islands  swim. 
And  arches  climb  and  crumble  in  the  sun 
Over  gray  dinosaur  and  mastodon. 

,\  crawling  floor  of  color  seals  the  spaces 

Where  misty  islands  meet  and  part  below; 
Cities  that  mask  eternal   hungering  faces. 

Black  wood  and   water  mingle  in   its   flow. 
Long    mountain    heights    beneath    these    marching 
shapes. 

This  marble-smooth  and  marble-solid  air. 
Their   manifold    reality    escapes 

To     moon-faint    mottlings.       Distance    does    not 
spare. 
They  are  the  clouds  now.     Icy-Hpped  I  ride 
A    window-fluor    immeasurably    wide 
Firmer  than  worlds.     And  through  its  paved  glass 
I    watch  their  formless,  sunken  shadows  pass. 

— Frank  Ernest  Hill  in  "The  Measure." 


Eighteenth  Century  Mest-^r- 
The  Department  of  Prints  ;in  i  ._  n-s  at 
the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art  lias  been 
enriched  by  the  gift  of  several  original  draw- 
ings by  eighteenth-century  French  and  Italian 
masters.  A  Watteau  in  red,  black,  and  white 
chalk  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
new  acquisitions.  The  drawing,  which  was 
presented  by  Richard  Owen,  whose  collection 
of  eighteenth-century  French  and  Italian 
drawings  in  Paris  is  celebrated,  was  originally 
in  the  famous  Fleury-Herard  collection.  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Clark  has  presented  a  red  chalk 
drawing  by  Hubert  Robert,  a  contemporary 
and  disciple  of  Fragonard.  Two  examples  of 
the  Venetian  school  now  in  the  San  Francisco 
Museum  of  Art  are  drawings  by  Domenico 
and  Battista  Tiepolo.  The  wash  drawing  by 
Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo  is  the  original  de- 
sign for  his  painting,  "The  Adoration  of  the' 
Wise  Men  of  the  East."  The  sepia  drawing 
of  "The  Wedding  Feast  of  Punchinello,"  by 
Battista's  son  Giovanni,  the  engraver,  is  the 
second  Venetian  drawing.  Giovanni  was  the 
author  of  a  series  of  a  hundred-odd  drawings 
depicting  the  life  and  adventures  of  Punchi- 
nello, a  collection  of  hitherto  unpublished 
drawings  that  were  first  exhibited  last  spring 
by   Mr.   Richard   Owen  in   Paris. 


If  it  were  against  the  law  to  dig  coal,  says 
the  Washington  Post,  bootleggers  would  get 
us  plenty  of  it. 

■^•^ 

Carrion  crows  still  build  their  nests  in  sev- 
eral of  the  London  parks. 
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OAKLAND 


Dormitory  for  the  women  students  of  the 
University  of  California,  built  by  Mrs,  Susan 
Stone  Davis  in  1909  with  the  approval  of 
President  Wheeler. 

Opposite  Founders  Rock,  2627  Hearst  Ave- 
nue,  Berkeley. 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Mariak  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.   Bc-c  548,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


The  Katharine  Branson  School,  Inc. 

ROSS.  MARIN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

DAY  AND  RESIDENT  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

Heads  :     Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr 
Laura  Elizabeth  Branson,  A.  B.,   Bryn  Mawr 


THE    ARGONAUT 


July  29,  1922. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"How  many  members  has  Congress  now  ?" 
"Too." — Nezv   York  Sim, 

After  awhile  our  American  literature  will 
be  teeming  with  quaint  old  bootlegends. — 
Life. 

"He  says  he  takes  misfortune  philosophic- 
ally." "Always.  Just  tell  him  your  woes  and 
see  if  he  doesn't." — Judge. 

'i8  (at  class-day  reunion) — Hello,  Jim. 
how's  the  boy?  '19 — Why — er — it's  a  girl, 
you  know  ! — Princeton  Tiger. 

Mrs.  Critic — The  acoustics  are  bad  in  this 
theatre,  aren't  they?  Mrs.  Shocked — My  dear, 
they  are  positively  immoral. — Judge. 

"Papa,  these  shoes  hurts  me  every  step  I 
take."  "Take  longer  steps,  sonny,  and  there 
won't  be  so  many  hurts." — Wheeler's  Maga- 
zine. 

"John,  dear,  for  years  the  humorists  have 
joked  about  the  bride's  first  apple  pie."  "Yes, 
dear?"  "So  my  first  pie  will  be  a  lemon." 
And  it  was. — Judge. 

Teacher — Can  any  one  use  the  word  "beetle" 
correctly  in  a  sentence  ?  Willie  Willis  — Pa 
says  it  does  beetle  how  you  dress  the  way  you 
do  on  the  salary  you  get. — Judge. 

"Where  is  the  groom  ?"  "There  he  is." 
"Can't  see  him."  "Well,  you  can  see  the  tip 
of  his  nose.  He's  behind  the  bride's  bouquet." 
— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"Your  book,  'Purple  Passion,'  is  the  talk  of 
the  town.  A  few  months  ago  you  said  it  was 
a  horrible  fiiv."  "Yes,  but  I  mailed  a  copy  to 
the  anti-vice  people." — Judge. 

"Where's  the  nearest  garage  ?  I've  only  got 
a  gallon  of  gas  left."  *'Wal,  it's  about  thirty 
miles.  That'll  give  you  a  purty  good  idea 
how  far  you  can  go  on  a  gallon." — Judge. 

"It's  all  nonsense  to  come  to  the  country  to 
escape  the  heat.  It's  just  as  hot  here  as  it  is 
in  the  city."  "I  know  it,  but  there  aren't  so 
many  people  to  talk  to  you  about  it." — Life. 

To  show  her  supreme  confidence  in  her  new 
husband,  she  gave  him  a  night  key.  And  to 
convince  him  of  his  position  in  the  house  she 
had  the  lock  changed. — Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch. 

Mother  (to  Bobby,  whose  sister  is  going 
away) — Why  are  you  crying,  dear  ?  You're  al- 
ways fighting  with  Delia  and  don't  seem  to 
love  her.  Bobby — I  don't  love  her,  but  I  need 
her. — Punch. 

The  two  women  were  discussing  the  spec- 
tacular existence  of  a  very  wealthy  man. 
"Where  is  his  home?"  asked  Mrs.  Moreler. 
"Home?  He  hasn't  any.  When  they  get  as 
rich    as   that   they've   no    more    home    instinct 
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San  Francisco  Law  School 

FOURTEENTH  SCHOOL  YEAR 

BEGINNING 

September  Sixth,  1922 

Evening  Seasions  for  Men  and  Women 

A  Legal  Education  is  of  Inestimable 
Value  in  any  Vocation 

Call  or  Write  for  Information 
ThIRD  FLOOR,  CALL  BUILDING 

74  New  Montgomery  Street 
KEARNY  42  51 


than    milk   cans." — Pittsburgh    Chronicle-Tele- 
graph. 

Dr.  Primrose — How  did  you  like  the  Sun- 
day-school book  your  maiden  aunt  gave  you  ? 
Willie — It  was  dandy.  I  traded  it  at  the 
second-hand  book  store  for  three  Old  Sleuth 
stories. — Judge. 

Judge — What  had  the  defendant  been  drink- 
ing when  you  arrested  him?  Cop — Whisky,  I 
think,  your  honor.  Judge — You  think?  You 
think?  Aren't  you  a  judge?  Cop — No.  your 
honor,  only  a  patrolman. — American  Legion 
Weekly. 

"Did  you  ever  buy  a  vote?"  "Never,"  re- 
plied Senator  Sorghum.  "But,  of  course,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  cross-question  my  political 
friends  as  to  what  they  shall  do  with  their 
money." — Washington  Star. 

"My  papa  is  a  mounted  policeman,"  said 
Eric  to  a  visitor.  "Is  that  better  than  being 
a  walking  policeman  ?"  asked  the  visitor. 
"Course  it  is,"  replied  Eric.  "If  there  is 
trouble  he  can  get  away  quicker." — Wheeler's 
Magazine. 

Mr.  Pester — The  Scrapieighs  are  going  to 
sell  all  their  household  effects  at  auction  next 
week.  His  Wife — I'm  going  around  to  bid  on 
their  parrot.  I'd  dearly  love  to  know  what 
they  call  each  other  in  the  privacy  of  their 
home. — Detroit  Nezi's. 

First  Woman — How  do  you  like  our  new 
neighbor?  Second  Ditto — I  never  saw  such 
an  ignorant  person  as  she  is.  She  can't  talk 
about  anything  but  painting,  books,  and  music. 
She  doesn't  know  a  word  of  gossip  about  any- 
body.— Boston  Transcript. 

"Let  me  see !  When  was  this  little  boy 
born.  Brother  Johnson  ?"  inquired  the  presid- 
ing elder.  "Well,  sir,"  replied  Gap  Johnson  of 
Rumpus  Ridge,  "it  was  just  before  or  right 
after  my  best  dog  died,  and  I  haint  presizely 
shore  which." — Kansas  City  Star. 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  staring  at  that 
married  couple  so  intently  for  ?"  asked  one 
young  lady  of  another  on  the  train.  "Oh!" 
said  the  other  girl  with  a  start  and  a  sigh. 
"It's  so  natural  for  us  girls  to  contemplate 
matrimony,  you  know." — Boston  Transcript. 

A. man  who  had  just  opened  a  store  in  a 
strange  town  was  interrogating  one  of  his 
early  customers  on  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  citizens.  "Now,  there's  Deacon  Brown," 
he  said.  "He  has  the  reputation  of  being 
wealthy.  Would  he  be  likely  to  spend  much 
money  in  here?"  "Wa-al,"  drawled  the  na- 
tive, reflectively,  "I  wouldn't  exactly  say  that 
he'd  go  to  hell  for  a  nickel,  but  he'd  fish 
around  fer  one  till  he  fell  in." — Salt  Lake  Tel- 
egram. 


Ever  Shakespeare. 

I'm  afraid  it  is  this  contempt  for  Shake- 
speare, Wycherley,  Congreve,  Sheridan,  and 
other  masters  of  classic  English  writers  that 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  says  a  writer  in 
London  Anszvers.  I  believe  that  a  course  of 
the  classics  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
proper  training  of  every  young  actor  or  act- 
ress. 

They  need  not  specialize  in  Shakespeare  all 
their  lives,  but  until  they  have  realized  the 
possibilities  of  stagecraft  as  Shakespeare 
realized  them,  they  will  never  be  more  than 
futile  mummers.  They  will  never  make  their 
mark  in  dramatic  history,  and,  personally,  I 
think  they  will  never  fully  realize  any  part, 
however  small. 

Give  me  an  actor  with  a  thorough  Shake- 
spearean experience  in  preference  to  one  of 
the  "moderns."  Most  of  the  actors  of  today 
don't  act ;  they  pose  and  gesture ;  they 
"mouth"  lines  which  they  do  not  understand  ; 
they  are  devoid  of  technique,  and  they  make 
the  life  of  a  producer  a  burden. 

Their  pretended  "modernism"  and  their  al- 
leged natural  acting  is  a  sham.  It  is  more 
artificial  than  anything  in  the  old  school. 
The  old  actors  did  at  least  act — they  would 
deliver  lines  so  that  they  could  be  heard  all 
over  the  theatre.  Today  words  are  mumbled. 
The  artists  do  not  try  to  understand  their 
meaning,  so  how  can  they  expect  their  audi- 
ences to  do  so  ? 


That  New  Party. 

The  new  party,  according  to  its  projectors. 
says  the  Washington  Post,  is  to  be  composed 
of  former  Republicans  and  former  Democrats 
in  about  equal  numbers — voters  who  have 
tired  of  their  old  affiliations  through  a  feeling 
that  a  new  party  is  due  and  should  be  made 
as  strong  as  possible. 

Look,  they  exclaim,  at  the  present  situation  ! 
The  Republicans,  though  in  power  by  a  land- 
slide, are  not  redeeming  their  promises.  They 
are  not  affording  the  relief  the  country  needs. 

The  Democrats  have  no  remedies — at  any 
rate,  are  offering  none.  Beyond  criticizing  the 
opposition  they  seem  unable  to  go.  They  are 
vigorous  kickers,  but  not  constructors. 

So  a  new  party,  it  is  asserted,  is  necessary 
to  satisfy  both  discontented  Republicans  and 
discontented  Democrats,  who,  under  the 
pressure  of  disappointment,  will  be  able  to  get 
together  on  a  platform  and  run  things. 

This  calls  for  a  national  ticket  drawn  from 


rx". 


Leave  Nothing  to  Chance 
When  You  Go  Away 
For  Your  Vacation 


Don't  "take  a  chance"  and  leave  your  silverware,  jewelry,  valuable 
papers,  etc.,  in  the  house  when  you  are  going  away  for  the  sum- 
mer.   You  may,  on  your  return,  find  everything  as  you  left  it,  but 

Isn't  it  a  great  deal  better  to  put  your  valuables  in  a  place  of 
safety   and   have   perfect  peace   of   mind   all   the   time   you're   away  ? 

The  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  offer  safety  against  burglars 
and  fire. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 
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the  two  old  parties.  Shall  it  be  a  disgruntled 
Republican  for  first  place  and  a  disgruntled 
Democrat  for  second,  or  the  other  way 
around?  If  a  Republican  for  the  first  place, 
shall  he  be  taken  from  East,  or  West,  or 
middle  countrj'  ?  If  a  Democrat,  shall  the 
South,  as  usual,  be  barred? 

The  speculation  grows  apace.  Names  are 
being  suggested,  and  certain  actions  of  cer- 
tain men  are  referred  to  as  evidence  that 
those  men  are  taking  notice  and  consenting  to 
the  new  party  plans — are,  indeed,  counseling 
on  the  quiet  and  under  cover  as  to  how  best 
to  promote  such  a  break-up  of  the  two  old 
parties  as  will  supply  the  material  for  a  new 
and  compelling  organization  of  national  con- 
sequence two  years  hence. 


Vagaries  of  Caste. 
In  the  face  of  the  debasing  beggary  one 
meets  with  at  every  turn  in  India,  the  in- 
violate pride  of  caste  offers  constant  sur- 
prises. A  man  who  would  beg  bakshish  from 
you  with  whining  servility  would  scorn  to  ac- 
cept food  polluted  by  your  touch.  He  would 
throw  it  away  if  your  shadow  had  contami- 
nated it.  I  remember  a  wonderful  morning 
at  Benares  when  I  was  being  rowed  up  and 
down  the  Ganges  at  that  early  golden  hour 
when  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  all  over 
India  crowd  the  steps  leading  down  to  the 
river,  singing  religious  songs  as  they  cast  gar- 
lands of  orange  flowers  out  upon  the  breast 
of  Mother  Ganga,  and  descend  and  immerse 
themselves  in  her  sacred  waters.  As  our  boat 
glided  along  close  to  the  bank,  I  saw  a  holy 
man  w^ith  Ganges  mud  smeared  over  his  face, 
sitting  cross-legged  in  a  little  temple  and  eat- 
ing rice  out  of  a  brass  bowl.  He  happened 
to  glance  up,  and  with  an  expression  of 
startled  horror  seized  his  bowl  and  jumped 
back  to  the  farther  end  of  his  narrow  stone 
shelf.  It  was  only  then  I  noticed  the  shadows 
of  the  rowers  and  myself  passing  horizontally 
across  the  floor  where  he  had  been  sitting. 
On  another  occasion,  the  very  courteous  Eng- 
lish Resident  of  the  native  state  of  Jaipur 
was  taking  me  through  the  Jaipur  model 
prison.  When  we  came  to  inspect  the  kitchen 
arrangements,       the      Indian       superintendent 
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pointed  out  that  one  end  was  partitioned  off 
so  that  the  food  of  the  high-caste  prisoners 
might  be  cooked  apart  from  the  others.  Even 
then  it  had  to  be  carried  through  the  same 
court,  so  a  man  always  walked  ahead, 
sprinkling  the  ground  with  sacred  Ganges 
water  in  order  to  insure  purification. — From 
"Raw  Material  for  an  Indian  Nation,"  by  Ger- 
trude Emerson,  in  .-isia  Magazine  for  June. 


Philadelphia  recently  awarded  a  prize  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  leader  of  an  or- 
chestra on  the  decision  that  he  is  "the  citizen 
of  Philadelphia  who  during  the  past  year  has 
rendered  the  greatest  public  service  to  the 
city." 
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The  Coal  Mining  Problem. 

.  It  becomes  reasonably  clear  that  the  periodical 
strikes  and  lock-outs  in  the  coal  fields — including- 
the  present  trouble — are  due  primarily  to  bad  organi- 
zation of  the  coal  mining  business.  There  are  in  the 
country  today  at  least  40  per  cent,  more  coal  miners 
than  are  required  to  produce  the  normal  output.  The 
business  of  coal  mining  being  seasonal  in  character, 
a  measure  of  unemployment  is  inevitable.  But  it  is 
plain  that  the  situation  would  be  vastly  improved — that 
there  would  be  more  nearly  continuous  employment — if 
there  were  fewer  miners.  It  is  further  true  that  there 
are  too  many  mines  under  operation,  since  all  that  are 
now  active,  if  operated  continuously,  would  more  than 
fill  normal  requirements.  Summarized,  the  condition  is 
too  many  mines  and  too  many  operatives. 

The  proper  course  of  treatment  is  a  more  scien- 
tific organization  of  the  coal  mining  business.  And  at 
this  point  we  run  up  against  anti-trust  laws,  because 
scientific  organization  means  consolidation  with  estab- 
lishment of  trade  agreements.  It  may  be  that  only 
through  congressional  enactment,  permitting  a  measure 
of  reasonable  monopoly  of  coal  mining,  can  the  desired 
end  be  attained.  In  a  recent  statement  by  the  President 
to  the  contending  forces  there  is  found  a  hint  to  this 
end.  President  Harding  proposes  to  refer  the  whole 
matter  to  a  Federal  commission.  The  suggestion  falls 
upon  reluctant  ears  because  Federal  commissions  have 
not  a  high  efficiency  rating.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  situation  can  be  dealt  with  in  any  other  manner. 
The  commission   proposed  by  the  President  is  to  deal 


with  more  than  the  immediate  disturbance ;  it  is  to  go 
to  fundamentals,  to  discover  the  reasons  for  the  re- 
curring and  ruinous  warfare  in  the  coal  fields.  Because 
nobody  sees  a  way  for  anything  better  it  is  likely  that 
the  President's  plan  of  a  commission  will  be  accepted. 
The  task  will  not  be  an  easy  one,  since  the  commission 
will  have  two  jobs  on  its  hands:  one  to  make  a  tem- 
porary adjustment  to  run  for  a  year  or  so,  another  to 
make  the  studies  that  are  necessary  before  a  better 
system  can  be  put  into  effect  in  the  coal  fields. 

By  the  time  the  commission's  report  shall  he  ready 
— a  year  or  more  hence — the  public  should  be  pretty 
well  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no 
permanent  peace  in  the  coal  fields  unless  a  kind  of 
organization  now  forbidden  by  the  anti-trust  laws  shall 
be  authorized  or  that  the  government  shall  go  into  the 
coal  mining  business  itself.  Offhand,  the  first  sug- 
gestion appears  the  more  desirable  from  every  point  of 
view.  , 

A  Man  and  His  'Work. 

From  those  who  only  a  few  weeks  ago  were  still 
picturing  President  Harding  as  a  spineless  and  shifty 
opportunist,  retraction  and  apology  are  now  due.  It 
is  no  weakly  amiable  hand  that  during  the  past 
month  has  dealt  with  the  coal  miners'  strike  and 
the  strike  of  the  railroad  operatives.  Never  in  our  his- 
tory has  a  situation  vital  in  its  relations  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country  been  faced  with  greater  courage  or  more 
definite  determination.  There  have  been  no  fireworks, 
no  dramatics.  Quietly  but  firmly  Mr.  Harding  has 
taken  his  stand  upon  fundamentals.  With  a  righteous 
sternness  he  has  reasserted  both  individual  and  com- 
munity rights.  Without  straining  the  powers  of  his 
office,  without  spectacular  assertion  of  his  high  obliga- 
tions, he  has  planted  the  banner  of  Federal  authority 
upon  the  firm  basis  of  unquestionable  principles. 
Where  a  timid  man  might  have  yielded  under  pressure 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  Adamson  Act)  he  has  stood  firm. 
Where  a  vain  man  might  have  blustered,  even  while 
cringing,  he  has  been  guided  by  the  dictates  of  a  modest 
but  sure  mind.  And  as  always  happens  when  great 
and  worthy  causes  are  sustained  with  high  moral 
determination,  problems  that  a  month  ago  threatened 
to  bring  about  social  chaos  are  fading  away.  Not  yet 
are  relations  between  the  miners  and  mine-owners  and 
between  the  railroad  companies  and  their  men  ad- 
justed, but  there  is  coal  for  essential  purposes;  there 
will  be  coal  for  the  winter.  The  trains  are  moving  and 
they  will  continue  to  move.  And  for  these  conditions, 
so  absolutely  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  we 
must  thank  the  sound  mind  and  the  firm  hand  of  our 
worthy   President.  

We  must  hark  back  to  Grover  Cleveland  for  an  ex- 
ample of  strength  in  the  presidential  office  comparable 
with  the  immediate  record.  McKinley  met  diffi'culties 
with  a  suave  diplomacy.  Roosevelt  blustered  and  com- 
promised. Taft  smiled  his  way  through.  Wilson  yielded 
in  the  Adamson  Act.  It  has  remained  for  Harding, 
since  Lincoln  least  pretentious  and  assertive  of  Presi- 
dents, to  reassert  fundamental  principles  and  to  enforce 
their  acceptance.  Not  for  a'many  a  year  will  there  be 
anybody  to  deny  the  obligation  of  government  to  pro- 
vide "conditions  under  nhicli  free  men,  imlling  to  ivork, 
may  uork  in  safety."  Mr.  Harding  has  settled  that  by 
a  precedent  that  defines  the  duty  of  those  that  are  to 
come  after  him,  and  which  should  inspire  their  courage. 
He  has  rescued  from  desuetude  and  given  new  birth  of 
vitality  to  a  principle  all  but  lost  under  executive  prac- 
tice. And  in  doing  this  he  has  done  for  the  country 
and  for  mankind  a  service  of  incalculable  value.  For 
in  this  principle — in  the  right  of  a  man  to  earn  his 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  free  from  hindrance — 
there  lies  that  which  is  fundamentally  related  to  human 
liberty,  even  to  the  integrity  of  civilization. 

The  secret  of  M'    Harding's  strength  is  in  his  con- 


ception of  the  duties  and  the  obligations  of  the  presi- 
dential office.  Others  in  our  recent  experience  have 
regarded  that  great  post — at  least  have  treated  it 
in  practice — as  a  personal  possession.  Mr.  Harding 
sees  it  in  its  true  character.  As  President,  he  con- 
ceives himself,  not  an  autocrat,  but  a  trustee.  He 
holds  himself  subject  to  the  limitations,  not  only  of 
the  laws,  but  of  the  moral  obligations  which  lie 
upon  one  who  administers  the  affairs  of  others.  He 
claims  no  right  to  arbitrary  judgment,  no  privilege 
that  may  pertain  to  one  who  acts  only  for  himself. 
There  is  a  fine  inspiration  in  this  conception.  On  the 
one  hand  it  promotes  modesty ;  on  the  other,  fidelity. 
And  here,  in  the  spirit  of  modesty  and  in  the  spirit  of 
fidelity,  we  have  the  foundation  stones  of  the  character 
of   President  Harding. 


We  have  defined  the  secret  of  Mr.  Harding's  success 
in  these  immediate  troubles  as  lying  in  his  conception 
of  the  character  of  the  presidential  office  and  in 
his  fidelity  in  holding  himself  to  its  obligations.  But 
back  of  all — the  foundation  upon  which  all  rests — is 
Mr.  Harding's  individual  character.  It  may  be  true 
that  he  is  not  a  man  of  supreme  intellectual  power  or  of 
supreme  cultural  equipment.  He  makes  no  pretensions 
to  genius  or  to  universal  wisdom.  And  not  being  a 
genius,  he  is  happily  without  the  defects  of  genius. 
Genius  in  a  man  placed  as  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  more  likely  to  be  a  snare  than  a  help. 
It  too  readily  invents  devices  leading  aside  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  of  principle  and  duty.  Not 
uncommonly  it  plays  sad  tricks  upon  him  who  possesses 
it,  decoying  him  to  courses  that  would  make  no  appeal 
to  a  man  of  straightforward  mind.  In  Mr.  Harding,  we 
repeat,  we  have  no  superman,  but  a  man  of  plain  com- 
mon sense,  which,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  the  best 
of  all  the  varied  forms  of  sense. 


Mr.  Harding's  task  in  recent  weeks  has  been  a 
grievous  one.  Not  since  the  darkest  days  of  the 
civil  war  has  any  President  been  so  under  the 
burden  of  responsibilities.  Besides  the  universal  con- 
fusion following  the  war,  besides  his  inheritance  of 
problems  bequeathed  by  the  preceding  administration, 
besides  difficulties  due  to  treason  in" his,  own  party  or- 
ganization, there  have  come  upon. Mr.  Harding  a  siege 
of  troubles  unprecedented  in  their  serio'usness  and  in 
their  variety.  Even  a  superman  might  have  quailed  be- 
fore the  problems  that  loomed  before  him  a  month  ago. 
Mr.  Harding  makes  no  pretensions  as  a  superman. 
His  endowment  is  that  of  a  plain  man,  profoundly 
sensible  of  his  duty,  a  man  under  the  inspirations  of 
an  honest  mind  seeking  to  do  his  work  as  it  falls  to 
him.  No  greater  demand  was  ever  made  upon  the 
intelligence,  the  courage,  or  the  devotion  of  any  Presi- 
dent, and" 'ho  President  ever  met  a  hard  situation  with 
a  more  manly  simplicity  or  a  firmer  reliance  upon 
the  powers  that  lie  in  the  eternal  verities.  As  in  these 
trying  days  Mr.  Harding  has  had  the  sympathy  of 
all  intelligent  and  patriotic  men  so  now  he  deserves  the 
approval  and  the  thanks  of  all  his  fellow-citizens. 


Mr.  Harding  is  sentimentally  a  strict  constitution- 
alist. He  would  like  Congress  of  its  own  initiative — 
off  its  own  bat,  so  to  speak — to  do  the  work  of  legis- 
lation, leaving  to  the  President  the  duty  of  execution 
— all  this  as  the  Constitution  directs.  This  conception 
of  the  "founding  fathers"  was  logical  enough,  and  it 
worked  fairly  well  in  the  days  of  relatively  small 
things.  But  today  the  constitutional  scheme,  strictly 
speaking,  is  practically  unworkable.  If  the  President 
were  to  keep  hands  off  Congress  there  would  be  no 
legislation — or  worse  than  none.  Political  and  social 
evolution  has  brought  about  a  condition  in  which  the 
President  must  be  an  initiator  and  even  a  director  of 
legislation.     By  no  other  means  can  the   right  thing — 
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or  anything — be  done.  Under  a  complex  of  many 
motives,  Congress  has  practically  abdicated  one  of  the 
most  important  of  its  functions.  It  will  not  act  with- 
out leadership  and,  we  dislike  to  add  the  discreditable 
fact,  without  pressure.  The  plain  truth  is  that  Con- 
gress, as  now  organized,  must  both  be  directed  and 
driven.  Long  since  the  country  sensed  the  fact  and  by 
degrees  it  has  transferred  its  dependence  from  Con- 
gress to  the  President.  So,  whether  he  would  or  no. 
the  President  must  outline  and,  in  so  far  as  he  may, 
enforce  the  course  of  legislation.  Upon  coming  into 
the  presidency  JNIr.  Harding  had  hopes  of  reviving  the 
constitutional  tradition  and  of  bringing  Congress  to  a 
sense  of  its  obligation.  The  hope  was  vain.  Congress 
will  not  and  perhaps  can  not  do  its  work  untutored 
and  undirected.  Mr.  Harding  has  been  compelled  to 
assume  the  role  of  legislative  director.  It  is  a  duty  not 
to  his  taste.  It  puts  upon  him  a  burden  he  ought  not 
to  be  forced  to  bear.  Under  it  he  becomes  responsible 
to  the  country  in  relation  to  results  dependent  upon 
others  than  himself. 

Mr.  Harding's  position  in  relation  to  legislation  has 
been  made  difficult  by  failure  on  the  part  of  men  of 
his  own  party  to  cooperate  with  him.  The  Chicago 
convention  of  1920.  representing  the  Republican  party, 
made  certain  definite  pledges.  It  was  the  duty  of  Re- 
publicans in  Congress  to  work  w^ith  the  President  in 
performing  what  was  promised.  Both  branches  were 
under  Republican  control — that  is,  men  elected  as  Re- 
publicans, and  therefore  under  an  implied  pledge  to 
enforce  Republican  policy,  were  in  the  majority.  Mr. 
Harding  had  a  right  to  expect  that  if  Congress  would 
not  initiate  legislation  in  line  with  the  party  pledges  it 
would  at  least  support  measures  presented  by  him  as 
the  official  head  of  the  party.  But  the  record  of  the 
year  shows  that  Congress  has  neither  led  nor  followed. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  men  like  Senator  Johnson,  pre- 
tending to  be  Republicans,  elected  as  Republicans,  but 
in  practice  accepting  no  party  obligation,  have  added 
vastly  to  the  President's  burdens.  Hard  indeed  is  the 
situation  of  one  held  accountable  to  the  country  for 
specific  results  and  provided,  in  the  view  of  the  country, 
with  cooperative  aides,  yet  compelled  at  every  turn  to 
meet  inertia,  indifference,  disloyalty  and  even  traitorous 
opposition.  \Yhoever  would  comprehend  the  trials 
under  which  our  President  has  labored  during  the 
past  year  must  understand  that  he  has  lacked  support 
where  it  was  due  him — that  men  commissioned  under 
party  authority  and  in  the  party  name  have  in  multi- 
tudinous instances  proved  faithless. 


pressing  duties  that  anything  approaching  mental  re- 
laxation is  out  of  the  question. 


So  serious  have  become  the  demands  upon  the  presi- 
dential office  that  ways  and  means  of  relief  must  be 
found.  The  burden  of  signing  documents  must  be 
lifted  from  -a  hand  now  taxed  to  exhaustion.  There 
must  be,  if  we  are  to  have  in  the  presidency  any- 
thing approaching  an  unwearied  and  vigorous  mind, 
changes  that  will  put  upon  others  a  thousand  time- 
consuming  and  nerve-wearing  duties.  A  President 
is  entitled  to  and  ought  to  have  expert  assistants 
to  relieve  him  at  many  points  of  his  work.  Just  as 
great  railroad  and  industrial  executives  multiply  their 
capabilities  by  the  employment  of  assistants,  so  should 
the  President  of  the  United  States  have  expert  and 
officially  authorized  aides.  At  least  two  secretaries  or 
assistants  of  Cabinet  rank,  working  under  his  authority 
and  in  his  name,  might  properly  be  added  to  his  im- 
mediate official  family. 

President  Harding  is  an  exceptionally  vigorous  man, 
as  well  as  a  man  of  exceptional  conscientiousness  with 
respect  to  his  duties.  He  is  at  his  desk  at  an  hour  in 
the  morning  when  half  the  world  is  still  in  bed.  He 
spares  himself  not  at  all,  and  oftentimes  his  day  is  still 
unfinished  when  half  the  world  has  gone  again  to  its 
slumbers.  He  gives  himself  scant  periods  for  physical 
and  mental  refreshment.  Strong  man  that  he  is,  already 
the  burden  is  beginning  to  tell  heavily  upon  him.  No 
man  can  work  as  he  does,  anywhere  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  permanently  stand  up  under 
it.  The  burden  is  too  heavy  and  the  pace  is  too  fast 
for  human  endurance. 


It  is  truly  a  grievous  burden,  that  of  the  executive 
office.  In  its  requirements,  a  task  adjusted  originally  to 
a  limited  territory  and  to  a  homogeneous  people  who 
numbered  scarce  three  millions  has  grown  with  the 
progress  of  the  country  to  colossal  proportions.  What 
was  once  simple  has  become  complex.  Where  earlier 
Presidents  had  to  deal  with  a  few  interests  the  President 
of  today  has  to  deal  with  many.  Geographical  expansion 
of  the  coimtry,  multiplication  of  its  citizenship,  the 
growth  of  industry  and  transportation — these  have 
crowded  upon  the  presidency  an  overwhelming  multitude 
of  obligations.  Yet  the  system  has  not  been  changed; 
and  the  President  is  expected,  even  required  under  the 
earlier  precedents,  to  perform  prodigies  of  labor.  The 
mere  physical  task  is  colossal.  Few  are  the  days  whem 
the  President  must  not  confer  w'ith  many  scores  of  visit- 
ors upon  matters  calling  for  understanding  and  judg- 
ment. The  continuing  sessions  of  Congress  make  a  situ- 
ation incessant  in  demands  for  counsel  and  guidance.  It 
is  a  dull  day  when  the  President  must  not  see  many 
scores  of  callers  entitled  to  be  heard  upon  legitimate 
business.  The  mere  drudgery  of  signing  official  docu- 
ments— commissions  and  the  like — takes  fully  two  hours 
of  the  President's  time  each  day,  with  grievous  con- 
sumption of  his  physical  energies.  An  especial  abuse 
under  which  the  President  lives  is  that  of  receiving 
multitudinous  visits  of  courtesy — or  curiosity — so  many 
that  it  is  an  exceptional  day  that  he  must  not  meet  and 
shake  hands  with  many  hundreds  of  persons.  There  has 
grown  up  the  habit  of  demanding  addresses  or  letters 
from  the  President  upon  all  sorts  of  occasions,  putting 
him  under  a  labor  of  preparation  that  woidd  break  down 
— which  does  break  down — a  man  of  other  than  iron 
constitu'ion.  The  only  time  that  a  President  may  call 
his  own  is  that  which  he  spends  in  bed,  and  even  his 
period-  of  sleep  are  limited  to  the  scantiest  requirements 
:'   nai   re.     Everv   waking   moment   is   so   filled   with 


Arbiter  of  the  Drama. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  tendency  of  industries 
to  work  as  units  under  commissioners  or  general  ex- 
ecutive heads  has  just  appeared  in  the  field  of  the 
legitimate  stage.  The  motion-picture  industry  has  its 
Will  Hays,  baseball  has  its  general  interclub  and  inter- 
league  umpire  and  dictator  in  Judge  Landis,  recently 
the  restaurant  proprietors  of  New  York  got  together 
to  appoint  an  "Emperor  of  Eats,"  and  now  the  Pro- 
ducing Managers'  Association  of  the  theatrical  world 
drafts  Augustus  Thomas  and  makes  him  executive 
chairman,  with  powers  and  authorities  analagous  to 
those  of  Landis  and  Hays.     It  looks  like  a  contagion. 

Thomas  is  almost  if  not  quite  the  dean  of  the  dra- 
matic profession,  a  man  whose  life  work  for  the  theatre 
has  given  him  great  prestige.  His  personality  and 
achievements  are  such  that  in  the  most  jealousy-ridden 
of  crafts  he  has  aroused  admiration  without  very 
much  envy.  Probably  he  will  be  trusted.  As  a  play- 
wright he  is  perhaps  best  remembered  by  that  highly- 
colored  frontier  drama,  "Arizona,"  which  had  tre- 
mendous popularity  in  the  late  'nineties.  It  was  part 
of  a  series  that  threatened  to  grow  into  an  epidemic 
of  "state  plays,"  having  been  preceded  by  "Alabama" 
and  "In  Mizzoura" ;  but  fortunately  it  proved  to  be  but 
the  third  of  a  trilogj' — a  trilogy  that  probably  did  much 
to  reveal  the  Americans,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to 
their  newly-acquired  citizen  material,  in  the  good  days 
before  we  had  grown  but  too  familiar  w^ith  the  words 
■'propaganda"  and  "Americanization."  In  fact,  Thomas 
began  life  as  an  American,  and  has  been  keeping  it  up 
since  1859,  and  all  his  experience  and  observation  of 
the  course  of  affairs  since  the  civil  war  should  have 
given  him  wisdom.  The  possibilities  of  the  stage  as 
an  element  of  national  life  and  culture  are  probably 
better  appreciated  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States, 
but  even  here  it  is  not  hard  to  see  the  importance  of 
the  dramatic  presentation  of  character  and  life,  and 
of  maintaining  that  force  at  its  best  and  highest. 

Of  late,  the  stage  has  been  profoundly  affected  by 
the  motion  pictures,  so  that  what  we  might  call  the 
dramatic  supply  has  been  seriously  changed,  and  in 
many  places  cut  off  entirely  except  in  the  cheap  and 
easy  form  of  "picturization."  It  is  not  likely  that  Mr. 
Thomas  can  do  very  much  toward  restoring  the  van- 
shed  "road,"  whereby  many  companies  used  to  pay 
their  way  across  the  continent  plaj'ing  one-night  stands, 
but  he  may  in  other  ways  do  something  tow^ard  rescuing 
the  prestige  of  the  spoken  drama  from  the  smutch  put 
upon  it  by  the  bedroom  plays  that  New  York  has  had 
to  witness  in  quantities  for  the  past  three  or  four  years. 
People  need  the  inspirations  and  the  stimulus  of  good 
dramatic  presentation,  and  have  received,  recently,  little 
that  was  really  serious  and  moving.  The  success  of 
such  a  play  as  Drinkwater's  "Abraham  Lincoln"  indi- 


cates the  popular  hunger  for  things  of  the  stage  that 
are,  to  speak  in  a  paradox,  real  instead  of  sham.  They 
want  life  and  its  problems  unfolded  and  a  little  clari- 
fied if  that  is  possible;  at  least  they  wish  its  realities 
and  its  possibilities  exhibited  in  plot  and  situation  and 
with  an  adherence  to  the  elements  of  truth  that  shall 
train  and  uplift  the  emotional  nature  and  fortify  the 
will.  Pajama  girls  and  bedroom  blunders  do  not  satisfy 
that  craving,  but  a  dramatist  of  the  ability  of  Augustus 
Thomas  will  be  able  to  discern  the  public  hunger  for  the 
better  things  of  the  stage,  and  perhaps  by  example,  pre- 
cept, advice,  and  occasional  elimination,  promote  some 
renewal  of  their  supply. 

It  is  said  that  large  powers  have  been  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  fifty-three  producers  making  up  the  member- 
ship of  the  association.  He  has  expressed  his  con- 
fidence that  with  these  men  the  wish  to  do  fine  things 
in  the  playhouse  is  as  strong  as  the  wish  to  make  money, 
and  he  declares  he  sees  in  his  present  relations  to  the 
stage  a  chance  to  serve  a  profession  with  which  he 
has  a  life-long  association  and  "to  advance  the  noblest 
and  most  potent  art  that  touches  the  emotions  of  a 
people."  This  statement,  and  the  standing  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  give  promise  of  better  things  for  the  American 
theatre.  . 

Cheap  Money. 

It  looks  as  though  the  country  were  again  threatened 
with  a  "cheap  money"  movement,  drawing  power  this 
time  from  the  standing,  in  the  popular  imagination,  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison  and  his  friend  Henry  Ford.  Times 
of  financial  disturbance  always  evoke  efforts  to  help 
the  nation  over  the  hard  place  by  propagating  a  demand 
for  some  new  sort  of  money  which  will  be  in  greater 
volume,  and  hence  easier  to  obtain ;  and  every  malcon- 
tent has  a  vision  of  punishment  inflicted  on  the  wicked 
rich  through  the  commodity  with  which  the  wicked  rich 
are  supposed  to  accomplish  their  wickedness;  and  this 
has  in  it  such  a  fascinating  aspect  of  poetic  justice  that 
those  who  think  themselves  the  victims  of  organized 
avarice  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  believing  in  it.  Some 
time  ago  Mr.  Ford  had  before  the  public  some  sort  of 
scheme  for  issuing  currency  against  nitrates,  and  now 
Mr.  Edison  thinks  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  the  gov- 
ernment go  into  the  warehouse  business  and  issue  cur- 
rency against  the  produce  of  the  farms  and  mines  and 
perhaps  other  producing  agencies.  Because  Mr.  Edison 
is  a  real  benefactor  of  the  race  and  not  a  mere 
visionary  his  currency  dream,  backed  by  his  prestige, 
has  danger  in  it. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  and, 
indeed,  for  some  clever  individuals,  to  understand 
money,  and  its  requirements  if  it  is  to  be  sound  and 
capable  of  doing  the  world's  work.  The  literature  of 
the  subject  is  vast,  opinions  on  it  are  fanciful  and 
chaotic.  But  one  idea  may  help  to  cjarify  the  situation, 
and  that  is,  that  inasmuch  as  the  value  of  money  di- 
minishes with  its  quantity,  there  is  no  gain  to  the 
general  welfare  by  increasing  that  quantity,  since  the 
value  of  the  aggregate  will  remain  about  the  same — 
whatever  the  advantage  may  be  to  an  individual 
here  and  there  during  the  transitional  disturbance. 
Cheap  money  is  a  commodity  subject  to  all  the 
drawbacks  and  deficiencies  associated  with  the  adjective 
cheap.  You  may  have  two  dollars  where  there  was 
but  one  before,  but  if  it  takes  both  to  do  the  work 
formerly  done  by  the  one,  you  have  merely  increased 
the  weight,  not  the  potency.  To  use  a  post-Volsteadian 
metaphor,  if  you  take  a  glass  of  5  per  cent,  beer  and 
add  a  glass  of  water,  you  have  only  increased  the 
volume,  not  the  strength.  And  we  have  yet  to  hear  of 
the  beer  drinker  who  would  not  gladly  trade  the  two 
glasses  of  2^  per  cent,  for  one  of  5. 

When  "money  is  scarce"  it  is  not  money  that  is 
scarce.  When  the  Kickerbocker  Trust  Company  closed 
its  doors  in  1907,  it  was  immediately  said  that  money 
was  scarce.  But  there  was  just  as  much  money  in 
the  country  after  that  as  before.  What  was  scarce, 
woefully  and  suddenly  scarce,  was_  confidence.  And  if 
some  one  with  autocratic  power  had  abruptly  doubled 
the  currency,  confidence  would  have  been  scarcer  yet — 
scarcer  than  the  proverbial  hens'  teeth,  scarcer  and 
thinner  than  hair  on  a  frog.  There  is  more  money  in 
the  country  now  than  there  ever  was  before,  and  the 
same  large  proportion  of  it  is  held,  in  the  phrase  of 
Senator  Johnson,  by  the  "same  old  crowd,"  and  they 
have  the  same  reluctance  to  give  it  up,  and  they  are  not 
to  be  blamed  for  it.  The  same  small  proportion  is  held 
by  the  same  people   that  held  the  smaller  proportion 
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before.  Piling  up  the  gold  in  the  United  States  has 
not  solved  many  social  problems;  nor  created  equality 
of  service  and  reward,  which  seems  to  be  the  fantastic 
aim  of  our  socialists  and  other  economic  reformers. 
.•\s  to  currency,  which  is  another  thing  with  the  same 
function,  Russia  has  so  much  of  it  that  you  have  to 
haul  in  a  wheelbarrow  the  price  of  a  light  lunch,  but  it 
has  not  solved  the  problems  of  Russia.  "Money"  was 
part  of  the  system  the  Bolsheviki  set  out  to  destroy, 
and  they  substituted  currency  in  a  mass,  which 
they  diluted  to  a  thinner  attenuation  than  Volsteadian 
beer.  They  gave  it  a  less  than  homeopathic  potency. 
They  made  ruble  notes  cheaper  than  wall-paper.  They 
now  have  millions  of  rubles  where  they  used  to  have 
one,  and  it  takes  the  million,  or  thereabouts,  to  do  the 
work  of  the  one.  But  it  has  not  made  Russia  happy. 
Much  the  same  thing  is  true  in  Austria  and  in  Ger- 
many. If  Germany  is  recovering  and  Austria  is  not, 
it  is  because  Germany  is  working  frantically  while 
Austria  has  been  so  reduced  in  territory  and  restricted 
in  trade  that  work  is  almost  a  lost  art;  but  cheap  cur- 
rency has  not  brought  it  back,  nor  is  it  likely  to  come 
back  until  money  returns,  in  a  form  that  is  dear  and 
hence  valuable. 

That  Mr.  Ford  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  cheap 
and  serviceable  automobile  does  not  qualify  him  to 
pass  upon  every  legal,  international,  sociological  and 
economic  subject  under  the  sun.  And  because  Mr.  Edi- 
son, a  better  and  more  versatile  sort  of  man,  can  make 
an  effective  electric  light  is  no  reason  why  he  can 
make  an  effective  medium  of  exchange  for  a  nation. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Edison  does  not  propose  to  debase 
the  currency;  merely  to  make  more  of  it.  But  making 
more  of  it  will  cheapen  it,  and  will  not  enable  any- 
body to  get  more  of  it  that  can  not  get  his  share  now. 
Cheap  money  does  not  mean  easy  money.  In  order  to 
do  its  work,  money  must  have  value.  In  order  to  have 
value  it  must  be  scarce.  How  scarce  ?  About  as  scarce 
as  it  is  at  present  will  do,  although  it  never  stays  at 
one  point  for  long,  any  more  than  the  quantity  of  oats 
in  the  country  does.  This  sounds  like  mere  stand- 
patism,  and  it  is,  for  that  is  what  money  needs.  It  has 
to  be  hard  to  get,  in  order  that  it  may  get  what  it 
should.     Then  when  you  get  it,  you've  got  it. 


policies  of  the  Republican  party.  California  sentiment 
supports  President  Harding  with  enthusiastic  loyalty. 
It  commends  especially  his  great  achievement  in  the 
Four-Power  Treaty  with  its  guarantee  of  peace  in  our 
Pacific  world.  California  resents  the  obstructive  atti- 
tude assumed  by  Mr.  Johnson  towards  Mr.  Harding. 
Here  we  have  explanation  of  the  fact  that  multitudes, 
hitherto  friendly  to  Mr.  Johnson  and  who  on  former 
occasions  have  given  him  their  support,  are  now 
actively  opposing  his  candidacy  for  reelection  and  are 
looking  hopefully  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Moore.  For 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  Mr.  Moore's  loyalty.  If  elected, 
he  will  represent  California  as  a  Republican.  He  may 
be  relied  upon  to  work  with  the  Administration,  to  give 
support  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  policies  to  which  the 
Repulilican  party  stands  pledged. 


Editorial  Notes. 

We  can  but  suspect  that  between  the  President  and 
the  responsible  heads  of  the  railroads  there  is  misunder- 
standing of  terms — particularly  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "seniority."  Railroad  authorities  have  invited  men 
into  their  service  to  take  the  place  of  their  striking 
employees  and  have  promised  them  continued  employ- 
ment. If  restoring  their  seniority  to  the  strikers  means 
the  throwing  out  of  men  who  were  brought  in  under 
promise  of  continued  employment,  then  there  is  in- 
volved in  the  situation  a  matter  of  honor.  Apparently, 
the  President  in  his  tentative  terms  of  settlement  does 
not  interpret  restoration  of  seniority  in  the  meaning 
attached  to  it  by  the  railroad  managers.  It  is  not 
thinkable  that  Mr.  Harding,  even  for  the  .sake  of  peace, 
would  ask  the  railroad  authorities  to  be  false  to 
assurances  given  men  who  have  been  and  who  are  still 
helping  them  out  in  the  present  crisis. 


DR.  PRITCHETT  ON  THE  SENATORSHIP. 


A  Thoughtful  Man's  Reasons  for  Supporting  Moore. 


Johnson  and  the  Party  Plea. 

Nobody  need  feel  obligated  to  support  Senator  John- 
son upon  the  plea  of  party  loyalty.  For  Mr.  Johnson 
belongs  to  no  party — assuredly  not  the  Republican 
party.  In  so  far  as  he  assumes  to  be  a  Republican  it 
is  merely  assumption — a  trick  to  win  Republican  votes. 
We  pass  over  his  record  of  treason  in  the  Taft  cam- 
paign of  ten  years  ago.  We  pass  over  his  record  of 
treason  six  years  ago  in  the  matter  of  the  candidacy 
of  Mr.  Hughes.  But  the  mantle  of  charity  may  not 
be  stretched  to  sufficient  breadth  to  cover  his  disloyalty 
to  the  present  Republican  administration  at  Washing- 
ton. He  was  elected  as  a  Republican  from  a  Republican 
state.  It  was  his  plain  duty  to  support  the  principles 
enunciated  by  the  convention  at  Chicago  in  1920,  and  it 
was  no  less  his  duty  to  support  the  policies  of  President 
Harding  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  party  pledges. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  not  done  this.  In  truth,  he  has  been 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Harding  administration  from 
the  day  it  took  office.  In  the  Senate  he  has  allied  him- 
self, not  with  those  who  have  sought  to  uphold  the 
hands  of  President  Harding,  but  with  the  group  of 
recalcitrants  that  have  missed  no  opportunity  to  annoy 
and  thwart  him.  His  affiliations  have  not  been  with 
the  loyal  party  element,  but  with  the  La  Follettes 
and  the  Borahs.  Forgetting  his  obligations  and  his 
promises,  in  contempt  of  his  plain  duty,  he  has  aban- 
doned the  party  counsels  and  defied  the  party  discipline 
by  allying  himself  with  the  "blocs"  that  have  attempted 
to  tie  the  hands  and  weaken  the  spirit  of  the  President. 
Most  notable  of  all,  in  the  supreme  instance  of  the 
Four-Power  Treaty,  brought  into  being  under  Repub- 
lican initiative  and  representing  the  highest  achieve- 
ment of  Republican  policy,  he  took  his  stand  with  the 
partisan  opposition,  so  exercising  his  influence  and  so 
placing  his  vote  as  to  put  the  treaty  at  hazard,  to  em- 
barrass the  President,  and  to  discredit  the  party  to 
wliich  he  professes  allegiance.  And  why  ?  The  answer 
is  not  far  to  seek.  It  may  be  found  in  review  of  the 
course  of  his  patron,  Mr.  Hearst,  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  New  York  Tammany  politics  which  he  has 
served  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Hearst. 

California  is  a  Republican  state.  Both  its  sentiments 
and  its  interests  are  bound  up  with  the  principles  and 


The  senatorial  contest  in  the  Republican  party  in 
California  is  one  of  the  most  significant  political  de- 
velopments of  recent  years.  Every  Californian,  Repub- 
lican, Democrat,  or  Socialist,  man  or  woman,  is  in  some 
degree  interested  in  it.  Its  issues  are  important,  its 
strategy  is  interesting,  its  battles  are  news.  The 
speeches  made  by  the  rival  candidates  involve  considera- 
tions of  moment.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  citizen 
to  keep  informed  of  the  varying  phases  of  the  contest 
and  of  the  treatment  accorded  many  pressing  public 
questions  by  the  aspirants  to  the  nomination ;  and  readers 
of  daily  newspapers  have  a  right  to  rely  on  them  for 
information  of  the  progress  of  the  contest.  Can  a  daily 
paper  perform  this  fimction  with  fidelity  to  its  sub- 
scribers if,  because  of  a  petulant  animosity,  it  refrains 
from  printing  the  name  of  one  of  the  contestants,  to 
say  nothing  of  omitting  to  report  his  speeches?  Childish 
though  that  may  seem,  it  has  a  worse  implication  than 
its  mere  lack  of  dignity.  It  is  taking  the  money  of  the 
subscriber  for  a  certain  service  and  then  failing  to  per- 
form it.  Whatever  personal  grudge  may  animate  its 
editor,  that  paper  is  not  doing  its  duty  by  its  readers, 
nor  by  the  Republican  party  which  it  presumes  and 
pretends  to  represent.  It  is  like  a  plugged  quarter — not 
all  there.  

New  York  is  about  to  impose  a  literacy  test  on  all 
voters  under  the  new  registration,  beginning  there  on 
October  9th.  The  secretary  of  state  has  sent  the  city 
board  of  elections  copies  of  100  extracts  from  the  state 
constitution,  which  intending  voters  will  be  required  to 
read  before  they  become  eligible  to  vote.  The  experi- 
ment is  being  watched  with  much  interest,  as  there 
are  many  important  problems  the  solution  of  which 
will  depend  on  the  results.  People  wish  to  know  how 
the  selection  will  actually  work  and  what  are  to  be  the 
administrative  difficulties  of  its  application.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  inspectors  have  full  authority  to 
require  all  new  voters  to  prove  that  they  can  read  and 
write  English,  and  this  means  all  recently  naturalized 
citizens,  those  that  have  lately  entered  New  York  from 
other  states,  and  those  that  have  attained  their  majority 
since  the  last  election.  The  law  provides  that  an  appli- 
cant may  present  a  certificate  of  literacy  from  the  head 
of  a  public  school  where  he  tries  to  register,  or  of  any 
school  in  a  city  or  town  where  the  state  department  of 
education  knows  the  required  standards  have  been  met. 
The  secretary  of  state,  who  has  selected  the  extracts 
from  the  state  constitution  to  be  used  wdiere  there  is  no 
such  certificate,  has,  it  is  said,  endeavored  to  pick  out 
passages  that  would  convey  useful  information,  besirles 
testing  the  ability  to  read. 


(Responding  to  a  request  that  he  state  his  reasons  for  his 
support  of  Mr.  Moore.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett  has  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  Santa  Barbara  Netus.) 

The  Ncu'S  has  courteously  asked  me  to  state  why  I 
advocate  the  election  of  Mr.  Moore,  a  business  man, 
untrained  in  political  life,  in  the  place  of  Senator 
Johnson,  an  experienced  politician,  prominently  known 
throughout  the  country. 

To  answer  this  question,  even  briefly,  a  word  must  be 
said  as  to  the  problems  with  which  a  United  States 
senator  must  deal.  The  world  today  is  called  upon  to 
solve  problems,  industrial,  social,  national  and  inter- 
national, more  complex  and  more  difficult  than  in  any 
previous  time  in  its  history.  It  requires  in  this  work, 
not  so  much  men  who  can  talk  effectively  as  men  who 
can  think  clearly.  If  we  are  to  find  a  way  out.  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  us  it  must  be  found,  not  in  the 
midst  of  heated  talk  and  by  exciting  the  prejudices  of 
one  group  against  another  group,  and  by  a  multiplica- 
tion of  laws  to  cure  every  possible  human  ill,  but  rather 
by  clearly  thinking  out  those  fundamental  solutions  of 
human  rights  and  of  economic  forces  which,  when 
solved,  lead  us  to  the  right  answer.  Our  country  is 
unique  in  being  governed  by  lawyers.  In  no  other 
country  do  the  Congress  and  the  separate  legislatures 
contain  a  majority  of  lawyers.  Whatever  advantages 
may  lie  in  this  situation,  it  is  clear  that  serious  dis- 
advantages have  come  by  the  over-multiplication  of 
laws  and  the  tendency  to  consider  public  questions  from 
the  standpoint  of  theoretical  interpretation  rather  than 
from  that  of  practical  reality.  Today  we  need  in  Con- 
gress, not  talkers,  but  thinkers  who  can  find  the  right 
answer  and  make  that  answer  evident  to  the  people  of 
the  country.  

I  believe  Mr.  Moore's  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate  would  constitute  a  great  gain  both  for  California 
and  for  the  country,  because  I  believe  that  he  belongs 
to  the  group  of  thinking,  constructive  men.  An  en- 
gineer by  profession,  a  business  man  by  training,  with 
a  long  experience  in  the  administration  of  great  af- 
fairs, he  has  nevertheless  given  himself  generously  and 
heartily  to  the  public  service  with  no  thought  of  re- 
ward. His  willingness  to  undertake  the  labor  of  this 
campaign  is  itself  a  generous  act.  His  attitude  toward 
the  problems  which  the  country  faces  is  that  of  the 
reflective,  trained,  experienced  thinker  who  seeks  first 
to  get  the  facts  and  then  to  follow  those  facts  to  their 
legitimate  conclusion. 

The  United  States  Senate  needs  today  men  of  this 
constructive  and  reflective  type,  men  who  have  a  passion 
for  the  facts  first  and  are  then  willing  to  follow  where 
the  facts  lead.  Mr.  Moore  belongs  to  the  type  of  man 
who  would  do  less  talking  and  more  thinking,  and  it  is 
to  such  men  that  we  must  look  if  the  country  is  to  ad- 
vance intellectually,  morally,  and  materially.  We  want 
men  who  think  straight  about  our  national  problems, 
whether  they  be  commercial,  industrial,  or  educational, 
and  we  want  men  who  think  straight  about  our  inter- 
national relations  and  who  are  willing  when  the  truth 
is  known  to  accept  it  and  to  follow  it.  Such  a  man 
Mr.  ]\Ioore's  whole  life  shows  him  to  be. 


Secondly,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Moore  should  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republicans  of  California  because  he  is  a 
true  Republican.  No  democracy  has  been  able  to  func- 
tion except  through  party  government.  Public  opinion 
always  divides  along  the  lines  of  conservative  and 
liberal  legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  goth  groups 
are  liberal,  but  one  group  desires  to  go  faster 
than  the  other  group.  This  is  the  normal  division 
of  democratic  votes.  Whenever  members  of  a  democ- 
racy allow  themselves  to  be  divided  up  into  a  number 
of  warring  political  factions,  there  is  no  continuity  of 
government  and  no  responsibility  for  legislation.  To- 
day, in  our  country,  it  is  vitally  important  that  the 
historical  lines  of  political  division  be  preserved  and 
that  government  shall  not  degenerate  into  quarrels  be- 
tween different  factions,  leading  to  inevitable  sacrifice 
of  the  public  interest.  Mr.  Moore  is  a  Republican  who 
will  have  his  own  opinion  on  public  right  and  wrong, 
but  who  in  the  matter  of  general  public  policy  \vill 
stand  loyally  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  party  which  elected  him. 

For  these  two  reasons — that  he  is  a  constructive 
thinker  and  a  consistent  Republican — Mr.  Moore  seems 
to  me  entitled  to  the  votes  of  the  people  of  California. 

It  is  not  possible  to  urge  his  election  without  some 
implied  criticism  of  Senator  Johnson.  Such  criticism 
does  not  mean  any  charge  against  the  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity of  Senator  Johnson.  The  people  who  do  most 
harm  in  political  life  are  not  so  often  those  who  have 
crooked  morals,  but  whose  thinking  is  crooked,  and 
.Senator   Johnson  seems  to  be  in  this  class. 


The  measures  which  he  advocates,  the  policies  which 
he  proposes  in  Congress,  are,  in  almost  all  cases,  de- 
structive rather  than  constructive.  He  has  great  ability 
to  tear  down,  but  little  disposition  to  build  up.  Not 
only  has  he  not  been  constructive  in  legislation,  but  be 
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has  opposed  those  measures  which  more  than  any  others 
have  had  the  promise  of  constructive  results.  It  is 
enough  to  cite  two  cases. 

The  two  most  important  measures  that  have  been 
before  Congress  during  Senator  Johnson's  membership 
were  the  Esch-Cummins  bill  and  the  treaty  of  the 
Four-Power  Pact,  as  it  is  called.  The  one  was  the  most 
important  effort  yet  made  to  deal  with  industrial  prob- 
lems along  fair  and  reasonable  lines.  It  is  not  perfect. 
It  will,  no  doubt,  need  modification  as  time  goes  on, 
but  it  was  a  sincere  and  able  effort  to  deal  with  this 
great  question  which  affects  so  directly  the  happiness 
and  the  prosperity  of  our  people.  Senator  Johnson  op- 
posed it. 

The  Four-Power  Treaty,  negotiated  by  President 
Harding  and  Secretary  Hughes,  is  the  most  promising 
effort  the  world  has  seen  toward  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  Far  Eastern  turmoil.  It  avoided  entangling  our 
government  in  formal  alliances,  but  threw  the  moral 
power  of  the  country  on  the  side  of  peace  and  justice. 
Senator  Johnson  opposed  it  bitterly  and  voted  against 
it. 

He  has  never  yet  explained  to  the  people  of 
California  on  grounds  that  a  reasonable  man  could 
accept  why  he  opposed  these  two  great  constructive 
measures,  the  one  dealing  with  our  own  industrial  af- 
fairs and  the  other  with  our  international  relations. 
Let  us  assume,  as  we  must,  that  the  senator  was  sin- 
cere and  honest  in  these  votes.  The  inevitable  con- 
clusion to  which  one  must  come  under  these  circum- 
stances is  that  Senator  Johnson  doesn't  think  clearly 
enough  upon  great  constructive  measures  to  represent 
the  State  of  California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  

I  voice.  I  believe,  the  attitude  of  thoughtful  Repub- 
licans in  California  in  saying  that  they  can  not  accept 
Senator  Johnson's  attitude  toward  the  party  to  which 
.  he  nominally  belongs.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  servile 
obedience  to  a  party,  always  despicable  and  demoraliz- 
ing. There  is,  however,  a  great  distinction  between  thai 
attitude  and  that  of  practical  disloyalty.  Senator  John- 
son has  practically  assumed  that  devotion  to  his  own 
interests  was  above  devotion  to  his  party.  He  has  allied 
himself,  not  with  the  President  and  the  more  thoughtful 
men  of  his  own  party,  but  with  a  little  group  of  critics 
who  oppose,  and  oppose  in  the  most  bitter  fashion,  all 
constructive  measures.  While  too  great  subservience 
to  party  is  an  unworthy  attitude,  nevertheless  the  man 
who  holds  himself  independent  of  all  party  duty  and  ob- 
ligation has  ceased  to  be  a  useful  member  of  a  repre- 
sentative body.  Government  in  a  democracy  can  be 
carried  on  only  by  some  fair  alignment  of  parties  and  by 
the  acceptance  of  party  responsibility.  Today  there  is 
a  disposition  in  our  country  to  destroy  party  govern- 
ment by  creating  a  series  of  little  parties,  formed  by 
groups  which  have  some  particular  interest  to  serve, 
each  group  clamoring  for  its  own  advantage  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public  interest.  Nobody  desires  to  charge 
Senator  Johnson  with  a  wish  to  injure  the  public  in- 
terest, and  vet  his  practical  action  in  disassociating  him- 
self from  the  party  whose  name  he  bears  and  allying 
himself  with  contentious  and  highly  partisan  groups, 
constitutes  the  effect  of  destroying  the  very  thing  for 
which  he  is  supposed  to  stand.  That  he  should  see  no 
fnconsistency  in  considering  himself  a  Republican  and 
should  at  the  same  time  expect  to  give  no  loyal  support 
to  the  President,  the  head  of  the  party  to  which  he 
nominally  belongs,  is  another  example  of  that  lack  of 
clearness'  of  thinking  which  has  characteri-zed  all  of 
Senator  Johnson's  political  actions :  and  the  main  reason 
why  some  other  man  should  be  sent  to  the  Senate  in  the 
place  of  Senator  Johnson  lies  in  the  fact  that  both  by 
his  temperamental  make-up  and  by  the  self-centered 
position  which  he  has  come  to  take,  he  no  longer  thinks 
clearly  and  constructively  about  national,  international, 
and  political  causes. 

M»m    

The  belated  dedication  of  a  monument  to  Dr.  Elisha 
Kent  Kane,  once  a  famous  Arctic  explorer,  is  a  re- 
minder of  an  achievement  quite  as  remarkable  as  any- 
thing that  Kane  did  to  add  to  the  sum  of  knowledge 
of  the  polar  regions.  This  was  his  mastery  of  physical 
handicaps  which  would  have  daunted  ninety-nine  men 
in  a  hundred.  He  was  physically  so  frail  that  he  was 
unable  to  complete  his  studies  at  college :  he  completed 
his  medical  education  at  home,  became  a  surgeon  in  the 
navy,  and  while  physician  of  the  American  legation  at 
Peking  began  his  career  as  an  explorer  which  marked 
him  for  fame.  It  is  less  known  than  it  ought  to  be  that 
his  polar  researches,  important  though  they  were,  con- 
stituted only  a  small  part  of  his  work.  He  succeeded  in 
descending  into  the  crater  of  the  Taal  volcano,  though 
several  able-bodied  adventurers  had  failed,  he  fought 
Bedouins  in  Egypt,  he  crossed  the  island  of  Luzon  on 
foot,  and  he  made  an  earlv  study  of  Alpine  glaciers  in 
Switzerland.  All  this  and  more  he  accomplished  be- 
fore he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  sustained  al- 
ways by  unfaltering  pluck  and  by  determination  such 
as  few  men  possess. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  first  military  band  was  heard  in  England  in 
1785.  The  Duke  of  York,  son  of  George  III,  imported 
a  band  of  twelve  German  musicians  with  three  negroes, 
and  e'cablished  them  as  the  band  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards.  Other  regiments  then  formed  bands  on  similar 
lines.  The  negroes  continued  to  form  part  of  the  bands 
until  (he  vearl838. 


Seiko  Hyodo,  the  first  Japanese  woman  aviator 
makes  daily  flights  over  Tokyo. 

Gifford  Pinchot,  candidate  for  the  governorship  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  an  ardent  trout-fisher  in  his  scanty 
leisure  time. 

Alvey  A.  Adee.  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
has  been  in  the  State  Department  for  fifty-two  years. 
He  is  seventy-nine  years  old. 

Gene  Sarazen,  twenty-one-year-old  professional,  of 
Pittsburgh,  who  carried  oft'  the  American  Open  Cham- 
pionship at  Skokie  recently,  thus  defeating  the  pick  of 
the  golfing  world,  was  formerly  a  caddie. 

In  a  recent  column  of  "Individualities"  we  ran  a 
pargraph  on  Lorena  Trickey,  the  champion  cowgirl. 
Phil  Yoder  is  the  world's  champion  bronco  buster  and 
steer  roper.  His  record  is  twenty  seconds  from  the 
whirl  of  the  lariat  to  the  placing  of  the  last  tie  rope. 

Mrs.  Anna  Dickie  Oleson  of  Minnesota  is  the  first 
woman  to  secure  a  nomination  for  the  L%ited  States 
Senate.  Mrs.  Oleson  has  already  taken  part  promi- 
nently in  national  Democratic  politics.  She  was  an 
associate  member  of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee and  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  convention  in  San 
Francisco  in  1920. 

The  recently  elected  president  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  for  the  coming  year  is  Dr.  William 
Bishop  Owen,  principal  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School. 
Dr.  Owen  was  born  in  Ohio  m  1866,  was  educated  in 
American  and  foreign  universities,  and  for  many  years 
was  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Dr. 
Owen  succeeds  Miss  Clare  Ormond  Williams  of  Ten- 
nessee, retiring  president  of  the  association. 

Lending  money  to  kings  is  an  experience  which  Mrs. 
Roberta  Menges  Corwin  Hill  Tearle.  formerly  of 
Brooklyn,  but  lately  of  Paris,  declares  is  exciting,  but 
not  altogether  profitable.  She  arrived  in  New  York 
from  Paris,  bent  on  visiting  the  American  State  De- 
partment to  seek  aid  in  collecting  5,000.000  francs, 
which,  she  says,  she  loaned  Prince  William  of  W'ied, 
who  occupied  the  throne  of  Albania  for  seven  months 
before  the  war. 

Some  of  Booth  Tarkington's  advice  to  less  expert 
writers  has  lately  been  published,  along  with  an  ex 
planation  of  what  he  is  trying  to  do  and  how  he  does  it. 
"Don't  worry  about  the  plot,"  he  says,  "or  your  alleged 
'lack  of  inventiveness.'  "  What  Tarkington  v.-ants  is 
"poignancy."  "Treatment  is  the  big  show."  he  says, 
"Pick  your  reader — the  best  reader  you  have  inside 
you."  Further  says  this  Old  Master:  "The  characters 
make  their  own  plot — all  the  plot  there  should  be." 

M.  Take  Jonescu,  the  Roumanian  statesman,  whose 
death  is  announced,  had  for  a  generation  been  one  of 
the  most  prominent  politicians  in  Roumania,  and  had 
several  times  held  ministerial  office.  In  December  last 
he  became  premier  for  a  brief  interval.  Since  the  Bal- 
kan wars  of  1912  and  1913,  when  he  initiated  the  con- 
ference which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  M. 
Jonescu  has  been  one  of  the  best-known  Balkan  leaders 
in  London.  He  ardently  supported  his  country's  entry 
into  the  great  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  latterly 
has  been  active  in  the  formation  of  the  Little  Entente, 
for  which  he  always  outlined  a  policy  in  harmony  with 
that  of  the  Franco-British  Entente. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas,  who  is  regarded 
as  the  leader  of  the  agricultural  forces  at  Washington, 
is  another  of  the  many  examples  of  a  journalist  turned 
politician.  Senator  Capper  began  life  as  a  practical 
printer  and  tecame  an  owner  of  weekly  and  daily 
papers  in  his  native  state.  Kansas.  Besides  owning  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital,  he  publishes  a  number  of  farm 
papers  circulating  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and 
adjacent  states.  He  is  president  of  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College ;  is  head  of  the  Good 
Roads  Association  of  his  state,  and  is  generally  typical 
of  the  new  agricultural  spirit  of  leadership.  Senator 
Capper  was  governor  of  Kansas  from  1915  to  1919, 
when  he  entered  the  United  States  Senate. 

General  Herbert  Mayhew  Lord,  who  has  long  been 
slated  to  succeed  his  chief.  General  Dawes,  as  director 
of  the  budget,  and  has  finally  done  so,  is  a  Republican. 
General  Lord  began  life  as  a  newspaper  man,  then 
wandered  into  politics,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish-American  war  entered  the  army.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  European  war  he  held  the  commission  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  July  15, 
1919,  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  the  United 
States  army.  In  October.  1918,  he  had  been  appointed 
assistant  to  Major-General  Goethals  with  the  title  of 
director  of  finance.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he 
demonstrated  his  great  financial  executive  ability  by 
services  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal. 

Lord  Shaw  of  Dumfermline,  Scotland,  one  of  Great 
Britain's  most  eminent  jurists,  has  been  chosen  to  rep- 
resent his  country's  bar  association  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco convention,  to  be  held  early  this  month.  Lord 
Shaw  was  a  close  friend  of  Andrew  Carnegie  and  was 
frequently  his  guest  in  New  York  and  at  Skibo.  The 
distinguished  lawyer  will  be  the  guest  of  Mr.  John  W. 
Davis,  former  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James, 


while  he  is  in  this  country.  Lord  Shaw  is  accompanied 
by  his  daughter,,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Vaughn  Thompson, 
whose  husband,  as  captain  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers,  was 
killed  in  Belgium  early  in  the  world  war.  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son recently  published  a  biography  of  her  father,  "Let- 
ters to  Isabel."  Lord  Shaw  will  address  the  Canadian 
Bar  Association  at  its  September  meeting  in  Van- 
couver. 

Charles  Ransom  Miller,  editor-in-chief  of  the  New 
York  Times  since  1883,  who  died  July  18th  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year,  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Times  for  more  than  forty-seven  years.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  on  the  staff  of  the  Springfield  Re- 
pKblican  in  1872,  where  he  remained  till  '75,  when  he 
joined  the  Times'  staff  to  remain  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  was  an  editorial  writer  from  1881  to  1883,  when 
he  became  editor-in-chief,  a  post  he  had  held  ever 
since.  He  was  vice-president  and  director  of  the  New 
York  Times  Company  and  director  of  the  Tidewater 
Paper  Company.  Charles  Ransom  Miller  was  born 
in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  January  17,  1849.  He 
was  married  in  1876  to  Frances  Daniels  of  Plainsfield, 
New  Hampshire.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  a  chevalier  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  (Belgium), 
■■■ 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Day  Is  Dying. 

Day   is   dying!      Float.    O    song, 

Down  the  westward  river, 
Requiem  chanting  to  the  Day. — 

Day,  the  mighty  Giver. 

Pierced  by  shafts  of  Time  he  bleeds, 

Melted  rubies  sending 
Through  the  river  and  the  sky, 

Earth   and   heaven  blending ; 

All  the  long-drawn  earthy  banks 

Up  to  cloud-land  lifting: 
Slow  between  them  drifts  the  swan, 

'Twixt  two  heavens  drifting. 

Wings  half  open,  like  a  flower 

Inly  deeper  flushing, 
Neck  and  breast  as  virgin's  pure, — 

Virgin  proudly  blushing. 

Day  is  dying  !     Float,  O  swan. 

Down  the  ruby  river  ; 
Follow,  song,  in  requiem 

To  the  mighty  Giver. 
— Marian  Evans  Lewes  Cross  (George  Eliot). 


Villanelle. 


O  Singer  of  the  field  and  fold, 
Theocritus  !      Pan's  pipe  was  thine, — 
Thine   was   the   happier  Age   of   Gold. 

For  thee  the  scent  of  new-turned  mould. 
The  beehives  and  the  murmuring  pine, 
O  Singer  of  the  field  and  fold ! 

Thou  sang'st  the  simple  feasts  of  old, — 
The  beechen  bowl  made  glad  with  wine : 
Thine  was  the  happier  Age  of  Gold. 

Thou  bad'st  the  rustic  loves  be  told. 
Thou  bad'st  the  tuneful  reeds  combine, 
O  Singer  of  the  field  and  fold ! 

And   round  thee,   ever  laughing,   rolled 
The   blithe   and  blue    Sicilian  brine: 
Ttiine   was  the  happier  Age  of  Gold. 

Alas  for  us !     Our  songs  are  cold  ; 
Our   Northern   suns   too    sadly   shine: — 
O  Singer  of  the  field  and  fold, 
Thine  was  the  happier  Age  of  Gold  ! 

— Austin  Dobson. 


To  a  Waterfowl. 

Whither,    midst    falling  dew. 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way  ? 

Vainly  the   fowler's  eye 
Might   mark  thy  distant  flight  to   do  thee  wrong. 
As,   darkly  painted  on   the  crimson  sky. 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide. 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the   chafed  ocean-side  ? 

There  is  a   Power  whose  care 
Teaches   thy   way   along   that   pathless   coast, — 
The   desert  and   illimitable   air, — 

Lone  wandering,  but   not  lost. 

All   day  thy  wings  have   fanned. 
At  that  far  height,   the  cold,  thin  atmosphere. 
Yet  stoop  not.  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end  : 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest. 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows ;  reeds  shall  bend. 

Soon,   o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou  'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form  ;  yet,  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given. 

And  shall  not  soon  depart : 

He  who,   from  zone  to  zone, 
Guides  through   the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight,   - 
In  the  long  'way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

— William    Cullen    Brvant. 


Le  Matin  states  that  the  French  colonies  in  Africa 
can  produce  industrial  alcohol  in  unlimited  quantities, 
and  asks  why  the  delay  in  turning  this  into  current 
wealth. 


August  S,  1922. 
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DAME  SHIRLEY,  DE  LUXE. 

-       ♦       - 
Famous  Letters,  from  an   Eye-Witness  to  the  Birth  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  Beautiful  Format. 


Artistic  book  printers  are  rare,  and  those  we  have 
we  should  cherish,  for  they  supply  delight  to  biblio- 
philes, and  bibliophiles  are  of  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
We  have  a  number  of  enthusiastic,  conscientious  crafts- 
men in  San  Francisco  who  will  give  days  to  the  com- 
position of  a  page,  who  understand  that  rubrication 
means  red  ink,  who  never  yet  split  a  trigraph  under 
any  temptation,  and  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  delicate  differences  between  a  cipher  and  a  lower 
case  o. 

One  of  the  best  of  them  is  Thomas  C.  Russell,  'of 
1734  Nineteenth  Avenue,  who  reveres  the  traditions  of 
Bigelow  and  Wilson  and  the  other  great  printers  of 
early  America,  who  sticks  his  types  by  hand,  and  who 
is  so  fastidious  that  after  setting  up  his  copy  he  kicks 
off  the  impressions  on  an  old  foot-power  Gordon  press, 
two  pages  to  a  form.  He  even  makes  his  own  page 
ornaments,  and  in  the  case  of  his  latest  work  has  deco- 
rated chapter  heads,  initials,  and  ends  with  reproduc- 
tions in  blue  of  early  Gothic  grillage.  The  results  are 
handsome.  This  latest  achievement  consists  of  the  let- 
ters of  "Dame  Shirley,"  and  we  have  never  before  seen 
her  in  so  fine  a  dress ;  and  as  she  not  only  supplied 
material  for  Josiah  Royce's  history  of  California,  but 
probably  suggestions  for  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp," 
and  perhaps  for  "The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,"  and 
"The  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County,"  there  is 
nothing,  when  you  think  of  it,  that  is  too  good  for  a 
California  printer  to  do  for  her. 

This  sprightly  lady  made  an  important  contribution 
to  California  history  in  the  twenty-three  joUy  let- 
ters in  which  she  described  io  her  home-bound  Eastern 
sister  the  aspects  of  life  in  the  diggings  of  California 
in  1851  and  '52.  The  reissue  of  these  epistles  in  an 
edition  limited  to  450  from  the  private  press  of  Mr. 
Russell  is,  therefore,  an  event.  The  real  bibliolater  will 
welcome  it.  Not  only  is  the  text  displayed  in  beautiful 
lining  Caslon,  with  cool,  ample  margins  and  well  com- 
posed page  heads,  but  a  S3'nopsis  precedes  each  letter. 
This  is  an  invaluable  index,  for  Dame  Shirley  is  the 
original  source  book  of  the  pioneer  history  of  the 
state. 

She  was  Mrs.  Louise  Amelia  Knapp  Smith  Clappe, 
born  in  New  Jersey,  daughter  of  Moses  Smith,  a  man 
of  scholarly  attainments,  and  Lois  Lee  Smith,  a  rela- 
tive of  Julia  Ward  Howe.  A  paper  on  Dame  Shirley 
(which  name  she  had  assumed),  read  by  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Mary  Viola  Tingley  Lawrence,  before  a  San 
Francisco  literary  society,  precedes  the  letters,  to  in- 
form us  of  her.  She  married  Dr.  Fayette  Clappe.  who 
was  bilious,  and  had  fevers,  and  could  not  seem  to  heal 
himself,  and  that  is  why  an  adventurous  young  couple 
that  had  rounded  the  Horn  to  settle  in  San  Francisco 
had  to  seek  mountain  air  and  so  betook  themselves  to 
Rich  Bar,  on  the  east  branch  of  the  north  fork  of  the 
Feather  River,  where  the  altitude  shortly  made  away 
with  the  fevers,  and  perhaps  calomel  cured  the  languid 
liver,  and  so  we  owe  to  bilious  attacks  in  San  Fran- 
cisco some  of  the  liveliest  and  most  vivid  pictures  ever 
drawn  of  life  in  the  California  mines  seventy  years 
ago;  brilliant,  colorful  scenes  of  the  heterogeneous, 
nondescript  gatherings  that  formed  our  early  society 
and  in  its  own  rollicking  spirit  of  adventure  saw  ulti- 
mately the  necessities  that  led  it  to  lay  the  deep 
foundations  of  the  state.  Surely  few  states  at  that 
time  had  been  formed  of  such  incoherent  and  amor- 
phous elements. 

Dame  Shirley  gave  her  sister  this  account  of  the 
formation  of  a  typical  gold  camp: 

During  my  call  at  the  office  I  was  introduced  to  one  of 
the  finders  of  Rich  Bar, — a  young  Georgian, — who  afterwards 
gave  me  a  full  description  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  its 
discovery.  This  unfortunate  had  not  spoken  to  a  woman  for 
two  years,  and,  in  the  elation  of  his  heart  at  the  joyful  event, 
he  rushed  out  and  invested  capital  in  some  excellent  cham- 
pagne, which  I,  on  Willie's  principle  of  "doing  in  Turkey  as 
the  Turkeys  do,"  assisted  the  company  in  drinking  to  the 
honor  of  my  own  arrival.  I  mention  this  as  an  instance  that 
nothing  can  be  done  in  California  without  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  the  spirit,  and  it  generally  appears  in  a  much 
more  "questionable  shape"  than  that  of  sparkling  wine,  Mr.  H. 
informed  me  that  on  the  20th  of  July,  1850,  it  was  rumored 
at  Nelson's  Creek — a  mining  station  situated  at  the  Middle 
Fork  of  the  Feather  River,  about  eighty  miles  from  Marys- 
ville — that  one  of  those  vague  "Somebodies,"  a  near  relation 
of  the  "They-Says,"  had  discovered  mines  of  a  remarkalile 
richness  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and  about  forty  miles 
from  the  first-mentioned  place.  Anxious  and  immediate 
search  was  made  for  "Somebody,"  but,  as  our  Western 
brethern  say,  he  "wasn't  thar'."  But  his  absence  could  not 
deter  the  miners  when  once  the  golden  rumor  had  been  set 
afloat.  A  large  company  packed  up  their  goods  and  chattels, 
generally  consisting  of  a  pair  of  blankets,  a  frying  pan,  some 
flour,  salt  pork,  brandy,  pickax  and  shovel,  and  started  for 
the  new  Dorado.  They  "traveled,  and  traveled,  and  traveled," 
as  we  used  to  say  in  the  fairy  stories,  for  nearly  a  week,  in 
every  possible  direction,  when,  one  evening,  weary  and  dis- 
couraged, about  one  hundred  of  the  party  found  themselves 
at  the  top  of  that  famous  hill  which  figures  so  largely  in  my 
letters,  whence  the  river  can  be  distinctly  seen.  Half  of  the 
number  concluded  to  descend  the  mountain  that  night,  the 
remainder  stopping  on  the  summit  until  the  next  morning. 
On    arriving    at    Rich    Bar.    part    of    the    adventurers    camped 

}  there,  but  many  went  a  few  miles  farther  down  the  river. 
The  next  morning,  two  men  turned  over  a  large  stone,  be- 
neath  which  they   found  quite  a   sizable   piece  of  gold.     They 

■  washed  a  small  panful  of  the  dirt,  and  obtained  from  it  two 
hundred    and    fifty-six    dollars.      Encouraged    by    this    success, 


allowed  to  each  person  for  mining  purposes,  and,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  party  having  descended  the  hill,  before  night 
the  entire  bar  was  "claimed."  In  a  fortnight  from  that  time, 
the  two  men  who  found  the  first  bit  of  gold  had  taken  out 
six  thousand  dollars.  Two  others  took  out  thirty-three  pounds 
of  gold  in  eight  hours,  which  is  the  best  day's  work  that  has 
been  done  on  this  branch  of  the  river.    .    .    . 

From  a  person  of  her  staid  and  Puritanical  up- 
comings  one  would  expect  signs  of  feminine  shock  at 
the  scenes  of  this  wild  country  filled  with  wild  men 
and  here  and  there  a  few  wild  women.  But  though  duly 
pious,  Shirley  retains  a  sufficiently  secular  viewpoint 
to  report  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  she  might  have 
wished  them  to  be,  and  does  it,  withal,  rather  directly 
and  masterfully,  and  even  in  spots  with  humor,  of 
which  she  has  an  abundant  and  saving  endowment. 
Here  is  her  reaction,  as  they  would  call  it  nowadays,  to 
some  little  scenes  of  the  celebration  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  Chile,  at  Rich  Bar  on  the  Feather : 

With  that  affectionateness  so  peculiar  to  people  when 
they  arrive  at  the  sentimental  stage  of  intoxication,  although 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  sustain  his 
own  corporosity,  he  was  tenderly  trying  to  direct  the  zigzag 
footsteps  of  his  companion,  a  little  withered-up,  weird-lookin] 
Chileno.  Alas  for  the  wickedness  of  human  nature!  The 
latter,  whose  drunkenness  had  taken  a  Byronic  and  misan 
thropical  turn,  rejected  with  the  basest  ingratitude  these  deli 
cate  attentions.  Do  not  think  that  my  incarnated  brandy- 
cask  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  did  unto  others  as 
he  would  they  should  do  unto  him.  for  the  entire  band  were 
officiously  tendering  to  one  another  the  same  good-Samaritan- 
like assistance.  I  was  not  astonished  at  the  Virginia-fence-like 
style  of  their  marching  when  I  heard  a  description  of  the  feast 
of  which  they  had  partaken  a  few  hours  before.  A  friend 
of  mine,  who  stepped  into  the  tent  where  they  were  dining, 
said  that  the  board — really,  board — was  arranged  with  a  bottle 
of  claret  at  each  plate,  and,  after  the  cloth  (metaphorically 
speaking,  I  mean,  for  table-linen  is  a  mere  myth  in  the  mines) 
was  removed,  a  twenty-gallon  keg  of  brandy  was  placed  in  the 
centre,  with  quart  dippers  gracefully  encircling  it,  that  each 
one  might  help  himself  as   he  pleased. 


they    commenced    staking    off    the    legal    amount    of    ground  I  all   liabilities  oefore   they   again   left  the   river. 


Dame  Shirley  and  her  husband  soon  departed  from 
Rich  Bar  for  other  diggings  known  as  Indian  Bar, 
where  they  took  up  their  residence  in  the  Empire 
Hotel.  She  gives  us  this  picture  of  an  early  popular 
tribunal : 

F.  went  to  the  Humboldt,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes 
to  tell  me  that  I  might  stop  weeping,  for  John  was  going  tc 
have  a  regular  trial.  The  crowd  was  merely  a  miners'  meeting, 
called  by  Mr.  B.  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  trial  held  at 
the  Empire  for  the  convenience  of  his  wife,  who  could  not 
walk  over  to  Indian  Bar  to  give  her  evidence  in  the  case. 
However,  as  her  deposition  could  easily  have  been  taken,  ma- 
licious people  zi'ill  say  that  it  was  for  the  convenience  of  her 
husband's  pockets,  as  it  was  well  known  that  at  whichever 
house  the  trial  took  place  the  owner  thereof  would  make  a 
handsome  profit  from  the  sale  of  dinners,  drinks,  etc.,  to  the 
large  number  of  people  who  would  congregate  to  witness  the 
proceedings.  Miners  are  proverbial  for  their  reverence  for 
the  sex.  Of  course  everything  ought  to  yield  where  a  lady  is 
concerned,  and  they  all  very  properly  agreed,  nem.c'on.,  to  Mr. 
's  request. 

The  Squire  consented  to  hold  the  court  at  Rich  Bar.  al- 
though many  think  that  thereby  he  compromised  his  judicial 
dignity,  as  his  office  is  on  Indian  Bar.  I  must  confess  I  see 
not  how  he  could  ha^■e  done  otherwise.  The  miners  were 
only  too  ready,  so  much  do  they  object  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  to  take  the  case  entirely  out  of  his  hands  if  their  wishes 
were  not  complied  with,  which,  to  confess  the  truth,  they  did. 
even  after  all  his  concessions,  though  they  pretended  to  keep 
up  a  sort  of  mock  respect  for  his  office. 

Everybody  went  to  Rich  Bar.  No  one  remained  to  protect 
the  calico  shanties,  the  rag  huts,  and  the  log  cabins,  from 
the  much  talked  of  Indian  attack — but  your  humble  servant 
and    Paganini    Ned. 

When  the  people,  the  mighty  people,  had  assembled  at  the 
Empire,  they  commenced  proceedings  by  voting  in  a  president 
and  jury  of  their  own,  though  they  kindly  consented  (how 
very  condescending!)  that  the  Squire  might  play  at  judge  by 
sitting  at  the  side  of  their  elected  magistrate !  This  honor 
the  Squire  seemed  to  take  as  a  sort  of  salve  to  his  wounded 
dignity,  and  with  unprecedented  meekness  accepted  it.  A 
young  Irishman  from  St.  Louis  was  appointed  counsel  for 
John,  and  a  Dr.  C.  acted  for  the  prosecution.  Neither  of 
them,   however,    was   a   lawyer. 

After  this  it  seems  necessary  to  reassure  the  little 
sister  "back  East,"  so  that  she  may  not  think  California 
is  destitute  of  consideration  for  human  rights,  and  the 
reassurance  is  based  on  nothing  less  than  the  orderly 
procedure  of  our  own  vigilance  committee,  which  has 
of  late  been  so  well  set  forth  in  Mary  Floyd  Williams' 
book  on  the  subject.  She  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
agreeing  with  Dame  Shirley : 

You  must  not  confound  this  miners'  judgment  with  the 
doings  of  the  noble  Vigilance  Committee  of  San  Francisco. 
They  are  almost  totally  different  in  their  organization  and 
manner  of  proceeding.  The  Vigilance  Committee  had  become 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  society.  It  was 
composed  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  the  city.  They  used 
their  power  with  a  moderation  unexampled  in  history,  and 
they  laid  it  down  with  a  calm  and  quiet  readiness  which  was 
absolutely  sublime,  when  they  found  that  legal  justice  had 
again  resumed  that  course  of  stern,  unflinching  duty  which 
should  always  be  its  characteristic.  They  took  ample  time  for 
a  thorough  investigation  of  all  the  circumstances  relating  to 
the  criminals  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and  in  no  case  have 
they  hung  a  man  who  had  not  been  proved  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  to  have  committed  at  least  one  robbery  in  which 
life  had  been  endangered,  if  not  absolutely  taken. 

Offenders  were  not  always  treated  with  fata!  severity. 
Here  we  are  given  an  insight  into  milder  ways,  and 
confirmation  of  the  fact  that  at  least  a  desire  for  justice, 
instead  of  a  mere  instinct  of  revenge,  was  the  motive 
behind  these  summary   dealings : 

A  few  days  ago  we  had  another  specimen  of  illegal,  hut  in 
this  case  at  least  extremely  equitable,  justice.  Five  men  left 
the  river  without  paying  their  debts.  A  meeting  of  the  miners 
was  convened,  and  "Yank."  who  possesses  an  iron  frame,  the 
perseverance  of  a  bulldog,  and  a  constitution  which  ne^'e^  knew 
fatigue,  was  appointed,  with  another  person,  to  go  in  search 
of  the  culprits  and  bring  them  back  to  Indian  Bar.  He  found 
them  a  few  miles  from  this  place,  and  returned  with  them  in 
triumph,  and  alone,  his  friend  having  been  compelled  to  re- 
main behind  on  account  of  excessive  fatigue.  The  self-con- 
stituted court,  after  a  fair  trial,  obliged  the  five  men  to  settle 


In  fact,  California  was  not  at  that  time  California, 
but  a  sort  of  composite  sample  of  the  American  spirit 
drawn  from  all  quarters  of  the  country.  Lynch  law 
merely  met,  in  a  rough  way,  the  primal  need  of  the 
frontier  and  expressed  the  instinctive  American  feeling 
of  private  ability  to  deal  with  difficulties. 

Dame  Shirley  had  her  experience  of  dueling,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  which  she 
writes  dueling  was  not  peculiar  to  California — it  was 
a  general,  though  then  dying,  custom  of  the  country, 
and  the  scene  she  describes  might  have  occurred  in 
Virginia,  in  Missouri,  hardly  perhaps  in  New  England, 
but  probably  in  New  York: 

I  believe  that  I  have  related  to  you  everything  but  the 
duel,  and  I  will  make  the  recital  of  this  as  short  as  possible, 
for  I  am  sick  of  these  sad  subjects,  and  doulit  not  but  you  are 
the  same.  It  took  place  on  Tuesday  morning,  at  eight  o'clock, 
on  Missouri  Bar,  when  and  where  that  same  Englishman  who 
has  figured  so  largely  in  my  letter  shot  his  best  friend.  The 
duelists  were  surrounded  by  a  large  crowd,  I  have  been  told. 
foremost  among  which  stood  the  committee  of  vigilance  !  The 
man  who  received  his  dear  friend's  fatal  shot  was  one  of  the 
most  quiet  and  peaceable  citizens  on  the  Bar.  He  lived  about 
ten  minutes  after  he  was  wounded.  He  was  from  Ipswich, 
England,  and  only  twenty-five  years  old  when  his  own  high 
passions  snatched  him  from  life.  In  justice  to  his  opponent 
it  must  be  said  that  he  would  willingly  have  retired  after  the 
first  shots  had  been  exchanged,  but  poor  Billy  Leggett,  as  he 
was  familiarly  called,  insisted  upon  having  the  distance  be- 
tween them  shortened,  and  continuing  the  duel  until  one  of 
them  had  fallen. 

In  spite  of  such  serious  experiences  our  sprightly 
chronicler  was  part  of  the  life  about  her,  and  that  is 
what  makes  her  observations  so  vital  after  seventy 
years.  She  was  no  joy-killing  prude,  but  lived  life  to 
the  full,  and  this  bit  of  satire  recalls  a  characterization 
from  "The  Egoist":  "He  was  a  water  drinker  and  so 
died  young" : 

When  we  arrived  at  the  little  oak-opening  described-  in  a 
former  letter,  we  were,  of  course,  in  duty  bound  to  take  a 
draft  from  the  spring,  which  its  admirers  declare  is  the  best 
water  in  all  California.  When  it  came  to  my  turn,  I  com- 
placently touched  the  rusty  tin  cup,  though  I  never  did  care 
much  for  water,  in  the  abstract,  as  water.  Though  I  think  it 
very  useful  to  make  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  and  other  good 
drinks,  I  could  never  detect  any  other  flavor  in  it  than  that  of 
cold,  and  have  often  wondered  whether  there  was  any  truth 
in  the  remark  of  a  character  in  some  play,  that,  ever  since  the 
world  was  drowned  in  it,  it  had  tasted  of  sinners  ! 

Newcomers  were  to  her  still  "immigrants,"  and  here 
is  a  picture  of  one  of  their  social  affairs: 

I  ought  to  say  a  word  about  the  dances  which  we  used  to 
have  in  the  barroom,  a  place  so  low  that  a  very  tall  man 
could  not  have  stood  upright  in  it.  One  side  was  fitted  up  as 
a  store,  and  another  side  with  bunks  for  lodgers.  These  bunks 
were  elegantly  draperied  with  red  calico,  through  which  we 
caught  dim  glimpses  of  blue  blankets.  If  they  could  only  have 
had  sheets,  they  would  ha^■e  fairly  been  enveloped  in  the 
American  colors.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  there  is  anything 
national  in  this  external  passion  for  blue  blankets  and  red* 
calico.  On  ball-nights  the  bar  was  closed,  and  everything  was 
very  quiet  and  respectable.  To  be  sure,  there  was  some 
danger  of  being  swept  away  in  a  flood  of  tobacco  juice,  but 
luckily  the  floor  was  uneven,  and  it  lay  around  in  puddles, 
which  with  care  one  could  avoid,  merely  running  the  minor 
risk  of  falling  prostrate  upon  the  wet  boards  in  the  midst 
of  a  galopade. 

Of  course  the  company  was  made  up  principally  of  the 
immigrants.  Such  dancing,  such  dressing,  and  such  conversa- 
tion, surely  was  never  heard  or  seen  before.  The  gentlemen 
generally  were  compelled  to  have  a  regular  fight  with  their 
fair  partners  before  they  could  drag  them  onto  the  floor.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  almost  always  the  stronger  vessel  won 
the  day,  or  rather  night,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  timid 
youths,  who,  after  one  or  two  attacks,  gave  up  the  battle  in 
despair. 

I  thought  that  I  had  had  some  experience  in  bad  grammar 
since  I  came  to  California,  but  these  good  people  were  the 
first  that  I  had  ever  heard  use  right  royal  wc  instead  of  us. 
Do  not  imagine  that  all,  or  even  the  larger  part,  of  the  com- 
pany were  of  this  description.  There  were  many  intelligent 
and  well-bred  women,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  with  ex- 
treme pleasure. 

We  do  not  know  where  Homer  got  the  idea  for  the 
Odyssey,  nor  who  first  evolved  the  stock  movie  plot 
involving  a  man  and  a  woman  .ship  v.' re  eked  on  a  desert 
island,  but  in  these  letters  perhaps  Mark  Twain  first 
saw  his  great  character,  "The  Jumping  Frog  of  Cala- 
veras County."  At  any  rate,  here  is  the  frog's  proto- 
type, all  innocent  of  his  coming  fame : 

After  reading  the  description  of  the  inconveniences  and 
discomforts  which  we  suffered  in  the  American  Valley, — and 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  not  at  all  exaggertaed  them, — 
you  may  imagine  my  joy  when  two  of  our  friends  arrived 
from  Indian  Bar  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  us  home. 
We  took  two  days  for  our  return,  and  thus  I  was  not  at  all 
fatigued.  The  weather  was  beautiful,  our  friends  amusing, 
and  F.  well  and  happy.  We  stopped  at  night  at  a  rancho 
where  they  had  a  tame  frog.  You  can  not  think  how  comic 
it  looked  hopping  about  the  bar,  quite  as  much  at  home  as 
a   tame   squirrel   would  have   been. 

It  is  fortunate  that  Dame  Shirley  saw  the  California 
of  her  day,  for  it  swiftly  passed  and  its  unorganized 
forces  gathered  and  became  a  state.  Reverses  of  for- 
tune came  to  her  and  her  husband,  and,  luckily  again, 
she  entered  the  San  Francisco  school  department, 
where  she  was  an  inspiration  to  many  a  talented  pupil, 
among  the  rest  Charles  Warren  Stoddard.  She  was  a 
friend  of  Bret  Harte  and  his  family,  and  from  her  the 
great  story  teller  undoubtedly  obtained  suggestions  for 
many  of  his  scenes. 

Her  letters  were  published  in  the  Pioneer  or  Ca!i- , 
fornia  Monthly  Magacinc.  beginning  in  the  first  num- 
ber, for  January,  1854,  and  ending  in  December,  1855. 
The  Russell  book  contains  a  facsimile  of  the  cover  of 
this  publication,  as  well  as  manv  hand-colored  old 
prints-  It  is  in  every  way  a  worthv  exemplification  of 
typographic   art. 

The  Shirley  Letters  from  California  Mines  in 
1851-2.  San  Francisco:  Printed  by  Thomas  C.  Russell 
at  his  private  press,  1734  Nineteenth  Avenue:  $12.50. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  tor  the  week 
ending  July  29,  1922,  were  $126,200,000  ;  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $111,- 
300,000;  an  increase  of  $14,900,000. 


"Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  befure 
them." 

Wall  Street  had  in  mind  that  old  adage 
when  it  attached  so  much  importance  to  the 
r-ecent  sharp  upward  sprint  in  some  of  the 
old-line,  standard  railroad  shares.  And  it 
seems  quite  logical  to  believe  that  a  sudden 
forward  bound  of  eleven  points  in  a  single 
day  in  such  a  stock  as  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
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when  accompanied  by  an  eight-point  jump 
in  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  a  four-point  gain 
in  Union  Pacific,  means  something  more  than 
a  temporarily  excessive  balance  of  purchasing 
orders,  says  Forbes  Magazine. 

In  fact,  the  forward  movement  of  the  stand- 
ard-dividend-paying  rails  may  be  set  down  to 
the  quiet  investment  absorption  that  has  long 
been  coming  into  this  group  in  the  form  of  an 
overflow  from  the  investment  bond  market. 
Investors  feel  confident,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
cellent showing  of  freight  car  loadings  and 
the   tendency   toward   improving   net   earnings 
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from  month  to  month,  that  dividends  are  as- 
sured, and  therefore  they  have"  been  quite 
willing  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  returns 
iiill  obtainable.  This  continued  investment 
absorption  so  narrowed  the  floating  supply  of 
various  high-grade  railroad  stocks  that  it  re- 
quired very  little  buying  to  bring  about  sharp 
pi  ice  gains. 

And  that  is  why  Wall  Street  believes  that 
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not  far  behind  this  shadow  there  looms  a  big 
bull  market  in  the  rails.  For  ammunition 
there  are  increasing  earnings,  prospective 
dividend  resumptions  and  increases,  the  prob- 
ability of  many  mergers,  and  the  settlement 
of  wage  controversies  for  a  long  time  to 
come  when  the  strike  shall  have  run  its 
course. 

As  was  recently  pointed  out  here,  the  best 
purchases  among  the  railroad  stocks  for  a 
long  pull  are  the  standard  issues,  such  as 
Atchison,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  Illinois  Central,  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
Xew  York  Central.  Norfolk  &  Western, 
Southern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific. 

Three  of  these  stocks,  Atchison,  Chesapeake 
&:  Ohio,  and  New  York  Central,  have  pros- 
pects of  a  higher  dividend  rate  this  year. 
Louisville  &  Nashville  is  profiting  from  the 
long-drawn-out  coal  strike  through  its  heavy 
haulage  of  coal  from  non-union  fields,  but  its 
earning  position  is  quite  favorable  aside  from 
this  fortuitous  turn  of  events.  Illinois  Cen- 
tral has  made  a  remarkable  gain  in  earning 
rower  in  recent  months  and  is  an  outstanding 
bargain.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  Norfolk  & 
Western  have  attractive  merger  possibilities. 
Southern  Pacific  is  a  good,  steady  earner  in 
good  and  bad  years,  and  its  future  holds  the 
assurance  of  increasing  earnings  from  ex- 
panding freight  traffic  in  its  southwestern  ter- 
ritory. 

Union  Pacific,  still  selling  at  a  price  to 
yield  sh'ghtly  better  than  7  per  cent,  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  bargains  in  the  railway 
investment   list. 

If.  in  the  second  phase  of  the  bull  market 
of  1922,  the  standard  railroad  shares  take  the 
lead,  the  dealings  will  be  following  the 
precedent  of  former  major  upward  swings  in 
the  transportation  stocks.  In  former  rail 
markets  the  standard  rails  have  always  led 
and  unusually  they  have  nearly  completed 
their  rise  before  the  low-priced  rails  have 
been  taken  up.  But  it  is  doubtful  if.  with  the 
present  widespread  interest  in  the  market,  the 
standard  rails  will  be  able  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  the  exclusion  of  such  issues  as  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  Kansas  City  Southern.  Pere 
Marquette  Rock  Island.  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco,  and  St.  Louis  &  Southwestern. 
The  demand  for  copper  continues  to  expand 
from  month  to  month.  Of  particular  signifi- 
cance is  the  announcement  that  the  Copper 
Export  Association  is  prepared  to  call  for 
payment  next  month  of  ^.^.OOO.OOO  of  its  1923 
bond  issue  and  $6,000,000  of  its  1924  issue, 
both  of  which  were  based  on  surplus  stocks 
of  the  metal  held  for  sale  abroad.  The  bond 
issue,  offered  in  February.  1921.  was  origi- 
nally secured  by  400,000,000  pounds  of  cop- 
per, and  of  this  amount  only  1 80.000, 000 
pounds  now  remains  unsold.  The  copper 
stocks,  like  the  rails,  have  held  very  well 
during  recent  unsettled  sessions.  They  are 
still  cheap  enough  to  be  bought  to  hold  for 
substantially  higher  prices,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  such  stocks  as  Anaconda,  Chile, 
Cerro  de  Pasco,  Kennecott,  Inspiration. 
Miami,   Ray  and  Utah. 

In  the  industrial  group  the  outlook  is  not 
so  clear  as  in  the  rails  and  the  coppers.  But 
there  are  certain  guides  to  speculative  opera- 
tions. For  instance,  it  is  k-nown  that  activity 
is  .pronounced  in  the  automobile  and  iron  and 
steel  trades,  while  the  building  industry  is 
also   in  the   prosperity   limelight. 

Studebaker  has  held  its  own  against  the 
downward  movement  on  recent  days  of  weak- 
ness in  tlie  industrial  list  and  actually  has 
succeeded  in  reaching  new  high  levels.  In 
view  of  this  action  it  may  be  confidently  as- 
sumed that  a  dividend  increase  is  not  far  off; 
and  earnings  are  sufficiently  large  to  justify  a 
payment  large  enough  to  send  the  stock  to 
considerably  higher  prices.  Maxwell  Motors 
is  living  up  to  earnings  predictions  made 
earlier  this  year,  and  as  soon  as  the  re- 
mainder of  its  notes  are  cleared  off,  dividends 
will  in  all  probability  be  started  on  the  "A" 
stock,  which  is  entitled  to  8  per  cent.  Gen- 
eral Motois  has  definitely  turned  the  corner; 
the  sales  of  its  Cadillac.  Euick.  and  Chevrolet 
divisions  are  particularly  gratifying.- 

In  view  of  the  expected  favorable  action 
by  the  government  authorities  with   reference 


to  the  steel  mergers  which  have  for  some  time 
been  hanging  fire,  the  steel  shares  again  ap- 
pear to  be  a  buy.  Steel  common,  Crucible, 
Lackawanna,  Bethlehem,  Republic,  and  Mid- 
vale  will  likely  have  their  share  of  attention 
in  the  fall  market. 

And  the  building  boom  also  has,  of  course, 
a  favorable  bearing  upon  the  iron  and  steel 
industry.  But  the  stocks  more  particularly 
tied  up  with  the  building  activity*  are  such  is- 
sues as  National  Lead,  Certain-Teed  Products, 
Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  (through  its  owner- 
ship of  the  Barrett  Company),  U.  S.  Realty 
&  Improvement,  International  Cement,  and 
American  Linseed. 

Other  industrial  stocks  and  specialties 
which  appear  to  be  beaded  for  higher  prices 
in  the  fall  are  Sears-Roebuck,  Central  Leather, 
American  Hide  &  Leather  preferred,  Goodrich 
Rubber,  Mullins  Body,  Westinghouse  Electric, 
American  Can,  Endicott-Johnson,  and  Ameri- 
can Cotton  Oil. 


The  stock  market  during  the  past  fortnight 
has  displayed  remarkable  fortitude,  even  ad- 
vancing in  the  face  of  many  disquieting  de- 
velopments here  and  abroad,  thus  giving  most 
positive  proof  of  its  strong  technical  po- 
sition. 

The  decline  of  the  German  mark  to  a  new 
low  level  of  IS  per  cent,  of  one  cent,  accom- 
panied by  new  lows  for  the  year  in  French 
and  Belgian  exchange  and  great  weakness  in 
foreign  bonds  of  those  countries,  culminating 
with  Germany's  request  for  a  moratorium  and 
declaration  of  inability  to  meet  future  in- 
demnity paj-ments.  has  at  last  forced  France 
to  recognize  the  crisis  that  has  been  develop- 
ing for  many  months.  It  is  now  expected  that 
France  will  take  a  businesslike  view  of  the 
matter  and  join  with  America,  Britain,  and 
the  other  allies  in  arranging  a  German  loan, 
helping  that  country  to  set  its  financial  house 
in  order,  and  modifying  such  terms  of  the 
treaty  as  may  prove  necessary.  With  the 
horrible  example  of  Russia  at  her  door,  the 
threats  of  a  revolution  in  Germany  are  not  to 
be  regarded  very  seriously.  Rather  what 
might  happen  in  the  event  that  constructive 
help  is  not  soon  extended  will  be  industrial 
and  financial  prostration,  which  would  extend 
to  France  and  the  other  neighboring  coun- 
tries, and  would  even  have  an  effect  on  Eng- 
land and,  possibly,  America.  Throughout  the 
weakness  of  marks  and  francs,  sterling  and 
Dutch  guilders  held  steady  and  some  of  our 
own  Liberty  Bonds  have  been  selling  at  new 
high  prices.  For  the  fourth  time  this  year, 
the  Bank  of  England  has  reduced  its  redis- 
count rate,  which  is  indicative  of  the  healthy 
financial  conditions   now   obtaining  there. 

The  railroad  shopmen's  strike  is  hampering 
transportation,  but,  with  the  firm  stand  taken 
by  the  government  in  backing  up  the  Labor 
Board,  is  likely  to  be  short-lived.  Much  the 
same  may  be  said  regarding  the  protracted 
coal  strike,  and  an  early  solution  of  this  dif- 
ficulty may  reasonably  be  expected.  Reports 
from  the  steel  trade  and  other  industries 
throughout  the  country  continue  to  be  quite 
satisfactory-,  with  no  signs  of  any  reaction  in 
our  business  recovery. 

The  violent  market  decline  in  the  stocks  of 
Mexican  oil  producers  caused  by  the  reports 
of  salt-water  encroachment  in  the  famous 
Toteco-Cerro  Azul  pool  is  generally  felt  to 
have  been  overdone,  inasmuch  as  the  pool  is 
by  no  means  exhausted  and  the  companies 
most  involved  have  vast  acreages  of  oil  lands 
elsewhere  in  Mexico  which  they  are  actively 
developing.  .\merican  oils,  at  times,  have 
been  quite  buoyant,  although  reductions  in 
crude  oil  prices  has  rendered  them  tempo- 
rarily hesitant.  The  equipment  stocks  and 
most  other  industrials  have  been  ver>'  strong, 
some  selling  at  new  high  prices. 

It  looks  as  if  the  way  is  being  paved  for 
an  active  resumption  of  the  bull  market. 
Some  of  the  equipment  stocks,  notably  Ameri- 
can Car  &  Foundry.  Railway  Steel  Spring. 
American  Locomotive,  and  Baldwin ;  also 
such  rails  as  the  St.  Pauls,  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Eries,  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  New  York  Central. 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  Great  Northern, 
Northern  Pacific.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and 
Rock  Island  look  good.  Marland  Oil,  General 
.•\sphalt.  Standard  Oils  of  Indiana  and  Cali- 
fornia.   Philadelphia    Company    and    Brooklyn 
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Rapid  Transit  stock  and  7  per  cent,  notes  arc 
splendid  speculations. — The   Trader. 


Evidently  municipal  ownership  of  street 
railwaj'S  produces  the  same  complications 
wherever  experimented  with,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  following  from  the  Michigan  Investor: 
"If  Detroit's  street-car  system  is  falling  be- 
hind at  the  rate  of  $6000  or  more  a  day,   how 
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NEW  YORK  COFFEE  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE 
NEW   ORLEANS    COTTON   EXCHANGE 
PITTSBURG  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS     CHAMBER    OF    COM- 
MERCE 
WINNIPEG  GRAIN  EXCHANGE 
ST.  LOUIS  MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
LOS  ANGELES  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
PHILADELPHIA  BOURSE 
MONTREAL  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 

401  Montgomery  Street 

and 

Merchant*  Exchange  Bldg. 

Telephone  Garfield  3000 

R.  C.  JENKINS,     C.  S.  LAWRENCE, 
San  Francisco  Managers 
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Private  Wires 
CoEist  to  Coast 

E.  F.  Button  &  Co. 


HUTTON      BTILDING 
Montsomerr    and    Bush    Sta. 

HOTEI,     ST.     FRANCIS 
DEL     MO>"TE     HOTEI, 
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TKeOldestBondHouse 
in  California 

Member  of  San  Francisco 
Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

E  •  H  •  ROLLINS  •  &  •  SONS 

300  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
Telephone  Kearoy  3807 


is  the  deficit  to  be  made  up  ?  Will  the  burden 
be  shifted  to  the  individual  taxpayer,  or  will 
fares  be  raised  to  the  point  where  expenses 
can  be  met?  If  the  lines  are  not  paying  their 
way  at  present,  they  certainly  can  not  do  it 
when  permanent  repair  of  tracks  starts.  WorU 
being  done  on  tracks  at  present  is  of  tempo- 
rary nature."  

The  Anglo-California  Trust  Company's  re- 
sources gained  $8,641,694  during  the  twelve 
months  ended  June  30,  1922,  according  to  an 
announcement    made    by    President    Mortimer 


pated  in  the  growth.  The  foreign  depart- 
ment has  increased  the  scope  of  its  activities 
and  is  now  being  enlarged  to  handle  a  still 
greater  volume  of  business. 

The  bond  department  in  the  short  space  of 
a  year's  time  has  become  an  important  factor 
in  the  retail  distribution  of  bonds  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  department  will  soon  move  into 
new  quarters  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  San- 
some  Street  entrance  to  the  bank.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  complete  bond  department  of 
the  main  bank,  a  bond  department  is  main- 
tained at  each   of  the  five  branches. 


BONDS 


Austin  Brothers 
Association 

Firtt  (Closed)  Mortgage 

7%  Sinking  Gold  Bonds 

Due  February  1, 1932 


George  H.  Burr  &  Co. 


NEW    YORK 
BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 
SCRANTON 


SAN   FRANCISCO 

LOB  ANGELES 

CLEVELAND 

ATLANTA 

DETROIT 

CHICAGO 

PITTSBURG 

ST.    LOUIS 

SEATTLE 

"A  Nilioinl  Tet  Personal  Sernce ' 


Hunter,  Dulin  &  Co.  announce  a  new  offer- 
ing of  $225,000  of  J.  G.  Ruddle  Properties, 
Inc.,  first  mortgage  6y2  per  cent,  serial  gold 
bonds  maturing  from  December  1,  1926  to 
1936,  inclusive. 

The  security  behind  these  bonds  consists  of 
a  first  mortgage  on  3750  acres  of  farm  land, 
half  of  which  is  represented  by  the  highest 
type  of  river  bottom  lands  devoted  to  alfalfa 
and  other  crops,  located  eighteen  miles  east 
of  the  city  of  Merced  along  the  line  of  the 
Yosemite  Valley  Railroad.  Two  independent 
appraisers  have  valued  these  properties  at  a 
minimum  of  $717,800,  which  is  more  than 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  bond  issue. 
The  net  earnings  of  this  company  for  the  past 
three  years  has  averaged  more  than  one  and 
three-quarters  times  bond  interest  require- 
ments. Application  has  been  made  to  certify 
these  bonds  as  a  legal  investment  for  Cali- 
fornia savings  banks  and  they  are  being 
offered  at  9SJ/2,  yielding  from  6.90  per  cent, 
to   6.60  per  cent,   according  to  maturity. 


deficiency.     This  is  now  happening  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

If  the  Big  Five  should  find — as  they  are 
finding  in  Ontario — that  they  have  bitten  off 
more  than  they  can  chew,  that  they  have, 
"lured  on  by  ambition,  fallen  into  a  pit  of 
their  own  digging."  and  that  they  are  com- 
pelled, at  a  heavy  loss,  to  fall  back  on  private 
companies  to  enable  them  to  supply  the  power 
required,  all  of  us  will,  as  taxpayers,  have 
to  contribute  our  quota  to  pull  them  out  of 
the  pit. 

This  is  without  taking  into  account  the 
certainty  that  their  management  will  be,  as 
public  management  has  always  been,  amateur- 
ish and  wasteful,  because  friendship,  rather 
than  efficiency,  has  been  the  determining 
factor  in  the  selection   of  officials. 

We  have  also  to  assume  that  no  political 
machine  will  be  created,  that  every  servant 
of  "The  Five"  will  place  the  public  interest 
before  that  of  the  individual  on  whose  favor 
his  all  depends — too  much  to  expect  of  the 
average  man. 

A  democracy  deserves  every  ill  from  which 
it  suffers,  for  those  who  administer  its  af- 
fairs are  of  its  own  choosing.  The  defeat  of 
the  "California  Water  and  Power  Act"  is  cer- 
tain if  every  taxpayer  will  take  the  trouble 
to  study  the  text  himself,  instead  of  accepting 
the  promoters'  slogans  at  face  value.  If  the 
act  goes  through,  the  taxpayers  will  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  when  they  find  the  burden 
of  taxation  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 


debt.  They  are  additionally  secured  by  de- 
posit of  all  stocks  of  subsidiary  companies 
owned  by  the  Holly  Sugar  Corporation.  No 
mortgage  can  be  placed  on  the  properties  of 
these  subsidiaries  while  any  part  of  this  issue 
is  outstanding. 


William  Lyle  Cook,  advertising,  announces 
removal  of  his  offices  to  larger  and  more 
conveniently  arranged  quarters  at  913-915 
Rialto  Building,  at  New  Montgomery  and 
Mission   Streets. 


If  the  so-called  "California  Water  and 
Power  Act"  comes  into  force,  as  a  result  of 
the  November  vote,  the  taxpayers  will  be 
saddled  with  a  loss  at  once  of  over  $8,0'bo,000, 
the  amount  now  raised  on  taxable  property 
which  will  pay  no  taxes  when  acquired  by  the 
five  supermen  who  will  be  managing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  hydro-electric  power  of  the 
state.  The  public  utility  companies  now  pay 
a  sum  approaching  this  in  taxes.  That  will 
be  lost,  and  the  ordinary  taxpayer  will  have 
to  make  up  the  loss.  This  is  the  first  loss, 
a  loss  that  is  certain,  say  Strassburger  &  Co. 

If,  as  is  probable,  a  rate  for  power  below 
cost  is  charged  to  large  industrial  plants,  the 
ordinary   taxpayer   will   have   to   make  up   the 


Conditions  at  the  close  of  the  first  half  of 
1922  indicate  that  business  will  expand  mod- 
erately during  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 
It  is  now  one  year  since  the  definite  be- 
ginning of  recovery  from  the  depression  of 
1920-21.  Progress  was  slow  until  the  close 
of  1921,  but  since  the  beginning  of  1922  im- 
provement has  been  rapid.  Money  is  cheap. 
The  crop  outlook  is  excellent.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, stocks  of  raw  materials  and  of 
manufactured  products  are  not  larger  than 
necessary    to    bridge    the    normal    period    be- 


The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  an- 
nounce a  new  issue  of  $3,500,000  Holly  Sugar 
Corporation  first  mortgage  fifteen-year  7  per 
cent,  sinking  fund  gold  bonds,  due  July  1. 
1937. 

Holly  Sugar  Corporation  is  one  of  the  large 
beet-sugar  companies  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  successor  to  the  Holly  Sugar  Company 
has  been  in  successful  operation  since  1905. 
It  owns  or  controls  through  subsidiaries  seven 
modern  fully  equipped  sugar  mills  located  in 
the  states  of  California,  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming,  with  a  present  annual  output  of 
approximately  1,000,000  bags  of  refined  sugar. 
The  management  of  the  company  has  been 
nationally  recognized  as  of  the  best. 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  a  first  mort- 
gage on  all  the  physical  properties  of  the 
Holly  Sugar  Corporation  now  owned  or  here- 
after acquired,  and  constitute  its  only  funded 


Fleishhacker.  They  are  reported  at  $34,- 
617,284.  The  bank  also  showed  a  remarkable 
gain  in  deposits,  the  increase  amounting  to 
$9,356,550. 

The  Market-Jones  branch,  which  was 
opened  December  27th,  has  shown  steady 
growth,  and  the  Potrero  branch  has  moved 
into  new  and  larger  quarters  at  the  corner  of 
Third  and  Twentieth  Streets. 

All   departments    of   the   bank   have   partici- 


Faitk 

in  tlie  bonds  we  sell 


■fl  T'HEN  this  house  offers  a  bond 
for  investment,  it  means  that 
we  have  apphed  exacting  tests  and 
have  had  such  faith  in  its  security 
as  to  purchase  it  with  our  own 
funds.  This  applies  to  all  types  of 
securities  on  our  list--municipal, 
corporation,  and  first  mortgage 
farm  land  bonds --selected  with 
the  aid  of  3  5  years  of  experience 
in  the  investment  business 


WM.R.STAATSCO. 
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tOSANCEtES  5A.-I[ 


A  High  Type 


of  security  is  offered  in  the 
David  Eccles  Company  j% 
bonds  wkich  yield  as  high  as 
7.35%  for  the  bonds  due 
1927,  1928  and  1929. 

This  security  consists  of  a 
direct  first  mortgage  on  the 
finest  office  building  in  Og' 
den  with  net  earnings  of 
$50,000  a  year;  and  bonds 
and  stocks  of  old  well  estab' 
lished  concerns  whose  inter' 
est  and  dividends  more  than 
pay  the  interest  on  the  David 
Eccles  bonds.  The  varied  na' 
ture  of  the  business  of  these 
companies  is  a  factor  of  addi' 
tional  safety. 


Sai'e  writing  a  letter  for  complete  in/ormarion  h'j 
placing  your  name  and  address  here: 


Name 

Address  . 


Cyrus  PEiRCEe^CoMPANY 

433  California  Street '  SAN  FRANCISCO  '  Telephone  Sutter  2866 
OAKLAND:  323  First  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg' FRESNO:  306  Mattel  Building 
STOCKTON:  804  CommcrcialtfSavingsB'kBldB' SAN  JOSE:  811  First  Natl  Bank  BIdg 
LOS     ANGELES    -    SEATTLE    -     SAN     DIEGO    -    PASADENA 


# 


Ife 


Sixty-jive  Sutter  Street 

BONDS 

Ask  to  be  placed 
on  our  mailing  list 
for  monthly  cir' 
cular  and  for  data 
regarding  various 
bond  issues. 

Stephens 

£^  Company 


5AN  FRANCISCO        OAKLAND 
Los  Angeles  San  Diego 


# 


tween  production  and  consumption.  Com- 
modity prices  are  rising.  The  movement  at 
present  seems  to  be  primarily  one  of  adjust- 
ment between  the  different  classes  of  com- 
modities, and  as  long  as  the  upward  tendency 
does  not  assume  a  speculative  character,  it  is 
a  favorable  factor.  -  Except  for  strikes,  there 
is  little  idleness.  Production  has  expanded 
steadily  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
as  yet  the  usual  midsummer  dullness  has  been 
little  felt,  says  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce in  New  York. 

Any  fair  appraisement  of  the  situation 
must,  however,  take  cognizance  of  several 
groups  of  qualifying  factors.  First  and  most 
important  of  these  is  the  position  of  domestic 
consumers.  Many  are  cautious  and  disposed 
to  economize.  Buying  is  not  likely  to  be 
stimulated  by  report  of  impending  shortage  of 
goods,  or  fears  of  higher  prices,  for  except 
in   the  case   of  necessaries  the  public   is  will- 
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.:_z  :.'  wait,  or  to  do  without,  if  prices  show 
a  tendency  to  soar.  Furthermore,  large  sec- 
tions of  the  population  can  not  buy.  no  mat- 
ter how  willing,  if  prices  rise  too  rapidly. 
Although  they  have  recovered  somewhat, 
wages  and  salaries  are  lower  than  two  years 
ago.  Enforced  unemployment  left  many 
workers  in  debt,  or  with  depleted  savings,  not 
yet  made  good.  Strikes  have  kept  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  idleness  for  months  and 
threaten  to  result  in  idleness  for  other  thou- 
sands if  not  speedily  brought  to  an  end. 
Farmers  are  usually  conservative  buyers  and 
although  prices  of  farm  products  have  im- 
proved, prices  of  what  farmers  must  buy  are 
still  too  high  in  relation  to  what  they  have 
to  sell  to  place  them  in  a  position  to  expand 
their  purchases  rapidly.  Furthermore,  they 
are  paying  their  debts.  There  is  even,-  ground 
to  expect  a  reasonable  volume  of  fall  busi- 
ness at  moderate  prices,  but  there  is  no  basis 
for  expectation  of  such  volume  at  high 
prices  or  of  boom  business  at  any  price. 

The  second  retarding  factor  is  the  labor 
situation.  The  United  States  is  in  the  midst 
of  widespread  labor  troubles.  It  is  useless  to 
declaim  against  the  spirit  that  has  brought 
this  situation  to  pass.  Each  side  in  both  the 
railroad  and  coal  strikes  believes  it  is  justi- 
6ed.  Workmen  do  not  lightly  sacrifice  their 
earning  power,  or  corporations  carelessly  take 
the  risk  of  damage  to  their  propert^^  or 
thoughtlessly  forego  the  hope  of  profits  for  a 
long  period.  That  section  of  the  public  which 
is  not  directly  concerned  is  an  equal  sufferer, 
for  these  conflicts  are  certain  to  be  felt  in 
lessened  productivity  and  restricted  distribu- 
tion in  everT.'  line.  The  only  settlements 
which  can  be  ultimately  in  the  public  interest 
are  fair  settlements,  and  the  public  has  the 
right  to  take  all  measures  which  may  ser\-e 
promptly  to  bring  them  about.  Delay  in 
reaching  settlements  will  temporarily  delay 
expansion,  but  it  will  not  affect  the  funda- 
mental causes  which  for  more  than  a  year 
have  been  making  for  better  business. 

The  third  factor  which  seems  likely  to  limit 
business  expansion  in  the  United  States  is  the 
European  situation.  Outwardly  it  remains 
complicated.  Enormous  issues  of  paper  have 
further  depreciated  the  German  mark.  There 
have  been  assassinations  and  other  evidences 
of  political  unrest  and  Germany  has  formally 
applied  to  the  Reparations  Commission  for  a 
moratorium  on  reparations  payments.  Dif- 
ficulties arising  from  depreciated  currencies 
and  disorganized  public  finances  are  bound  to 
be  a  retarding  influence,  and  may  have  a 
certain  adverse  effect  on  exports  of  grains 
and  other  food  products,  cotton  and  other  raw 
materials  from  the  United  States. 


BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


$250,000.00 

8%  Cumulative  Preferred 
Capital  Stock 

CALIFORNIA  CAR  COMPANY 

CAPITALIZATION  $500,000.00 

Manufacturers  A,   D.   Bowen   Gasoline  Railway 
Motor    Car    for    Steam    Railroads 

NON-ASSESSABLE,  EXEMPT 

From   Normal   Federal   Income  Tax 
Particulars  on   Request 

1001-1012    ALEXANDER    BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNL\ 


Bonds 


for 
Investment 


MUNICIPALS 

IRRIGATION  DISTRICTS 

CORPORATIONS 


Specialists  in  Safety 


Anglo  London  Paris  Company 

One  Sansome  Street       S&n  Frandico 

Pbon*  ICeaTQT  5600 


Maurice  Francis  Egan,  scholarly  diplomat, 
lends  interest,  at  rather  long  range,  to  the 
third  printing  by  John  Murray  in  England 
of  Sir  Sidney  Lee's  life  of  Shakespeare.  Mr. 
Egan  was  formerly  minister  to  Denmark, 
and  he  \vill  have  it  that  Shakespeare  must 
have  visited  that  land  with  a  troupe  of 
players,  that  he  knew  the  Danish  people  ajid 
their  characteristics,  and  that  Hamlet  was 
not  a  mere  lay  figure  of  melancholic  sensi- 
bilities, who  could  have  worn  his  costume  in 
front  of  any  shop,  but  was  a  real  Dane  of  the 
Danes.  typifWng  their  temperament  and  often 
their  mental  attitude.  This  he  sets  out  in  an 
article  in  the  current  Geographical  Magazine. 
To  him  these  things  are  as  clear  as  the  ram- 
parts where  Hamlet's  father  walked,  or  the 
pool  in  which  Ophelia  drowned  herself.  If 
you  don't  believe  it.  he  can  "show  you  the 
spot." 

Xow,  whether  Shakespeare  ever  reached 
Denmark  or  not.  Sir  Sidney  L.ee's  book  makes 
it  clear  that  in  the  t\vent>'-seven  years  be- 
tween 1587  and  1614  he  acted  in  thirty-three 
towns  outside  of  London.  In  England  there 
was  a  "road."  even  in  Elizabethan  times,  and 
the  theatrical  companies  regularly  went  on 
tour.  Hence  there  is  nothing  extravagant  in 
Mr.  Egan's  theory-  that  the  world's  greatest 
genius  in  the  field  of  letters  saw  Denmark 
with  his  own  penetrating  eyes,  and  noted 
there  the  characteristics  of  the  Danish  people. 
That  matchless  mind  could  not  have  wan- 
dered abroad  without  noting  everj-  salient 
difference  between  the  somewhat  mercurial 
folk  among  whom  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  the 
rather  reserved  and  cool-headed  English  of 
whom  he  was  the  highest  intellectual  develop- 
ment. He  might  well  have  met  two  or  three 
Hamlets.  A  Polonius  or  so  w-ould  not  have 
been  out  of  the  possibilities.  \s  for  Rosen- 
kranz  and  Guildenstern.  we  have  Mr.  Egan's 
word  for  it  that  these  are  two  well-known 
family  names  among  the  Danes.  And  we 
have  the  word  of  Paul  du  Chaillu  for  it  that 
the  Danes  are  really  the  preponderating  eth- 
nic element  of  the  English  race.  People  may 
smile  at  Du  Chaillu  as  an  ethnologist.  They 
once  smiled  at  him  as  a  naturalist  because 
he  said  he  had  found  gorillas  in  Africa — ^but 
they  got  over  it.  If  the  Danes  were  the  pre- 
ponderant ethnic  element  in  the  more  or  less 
mixed  English  strain,  it  would  not  be  stretch- 
ing fancy  too  far  to  imagine  Shakespeare  as 
himself  a  Dane  by  descent,  or  at  least  largely 
Danish,  and  hence  especially  gifted  tor  inter- 
preting the  Danish   soul. 

Whatever  the  English  may  be.  whether 
more  Scandinavian  than  German,  or  the  re- 
verse, Shakespeare  was  bone  of  their  bone 
and  flesh  of  their  flesh.  His  father.  John 
Shakespeare,  was  t>-picaL  He  seems  to  have 
treated  the  town  of  Stratford- on- A  von  like  a 
lodge,  and  to  have  gone  through  all  the  chairs. 
beginning    as    official    ale    taster,    accepting    a 


promotion  to  be  town  councillor,  moving  up 
once  more  to  the  proud  position  of  petty 
constable,  then  becoming  a  chamberlain  and 
finally  an  alderman  :  above  which  there  seem 
to  rise  no  greater  heights  except  the  em- 
pyrean itself.  Commercially,  he  was  what  we 
should  call  a  successful  business  man — that 
is,  he  succeeded  in  being  a  butcher,  a  com 
factor,  a  wool  merchant,  and  a  dealer  in  malt, 
skins,  and  leather.  Such  versatility  must  have 
been  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
not  much  money  in  an\-  of  these  trades,  so  he 
had  to  double  up. 

As  to  son  William,  he  was  educated  at  the 
Edward  VI  Grammar  School  of  Stratford, 
where  he  studied  Latin,  read  Ovid,  and 
picked  up  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
French.  Sir  Sidney  says  of  him :  "There  is, 
too.  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  dramatist 
possessed  sufficient  acquaintance  with  Italian 
to  enable  him  to  discern  the  drift  of  an 
Italian  poem  by  Ariosto  or  Tasso  or  of  a 
novel  by  Boccaccio  or  Bandello.  Hamlet 
knew  that  the  story  of  Gonzago  was  'extant 
and  written  in  very  choice  Italian.*  '* 

Father  got  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  or 
there  were  not  enough  chairs  in  the  lodge,  so 
when  William  left  school  he  seems  to  have 
been  apprenticed  to  a  butcher.  \\Tien  he  was 
eighteen  and  a  half  years  of  age.  his  future 
wife's  relatives  appeared  to  think  he  would 
better  be  married,  so  he  was — to  a  lady  eight 
years  his  senior.  It  was  120  miles  to  London, 
but  after  trying  married  life  awhile  and  hav- 
ing three  children  by  the  time  he  was  twenty- 
one,  he  decided  to  walk  it.  He  passed  in  by 
Tyburn  Tree  "with  the  adder-bitten  root" 
and  by  the  archway  of  Newgate,  Says  Sir 
Sidn^- :  "It  was  there  that  Shakespeare 
caught  his  first  glimpse  of  the  goal  of  his 
youthful  ambition" — whether  Newgate  goal  or 
not  he  does  not  state. 

Then  began  his  career  of  holding  horses, 
acting  as  call  boy,  and  then  as  super,  and 
then  as  an  actor  and  pla^-wright.  Scenerj- 
may  have  been  scantj-  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, but  by  the  time  of  James  the  genius  of 
Inigo  Jones  began  to  supply  separate  set 
scenes,  with  contrivances  for  shifting  them. 
Costume  was  a  little  in  advance  of  scenery, 
inasmuch  as  the  principal  characters  had 
especial  "earmarks"  for  well-recognized  parts: 
the  classic  Greek  or  Roman  soldier,  for  ex- 
ample, usually  wore  Tudor  armor,  the  civilians 
doublet  and  hose.  The  supporting  parts, 
however,  came  on  in  the  ordinar\-  costume  of 
the  day,  without  any  particular  reference  to 
time  or  place.  As  long  as  the  audiences  would 
accept  it.  this  must  have  been  economical  and 
convenient.  However,  the  wardrobes  grew, 
and  often  contained  rich  materials  in  the 
height  of  passing  fashion.  Indeed,  they  be- 
came splendid,  and  foreigners  commented  on 
the  false  hair  and  beards,  crowns  and  mitres 
and  croziers  and  shields  and  weapons  and  the 
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Calamba  Sugar  Estate 

Offers  Investors  a  Real  Opportunity 

7%  Cumulafi've  Preferred  Stock 
Dividends  Quarterly,  Jan.,  Apr.,  July,  Oct. 

Price  82h  to  Yield  8.48% 

The  people  of  the  United  States  will  con- 
sume at  least  ten  biUion  pounds  of  sugar  in 
1922  and  statistics  indicate  a  steady  rate  of 
increase  in  consumption. 

Sugar  is  a  basic  commodity  and  any  com- 
pany, with  low  production  costs,  engaged  in 
the  growth  and  manufacture  of  sugar  is  safe- 
guarded by  a  vigorous  demand  which  persists 
regardless  of  price  variations. 

This  fact  should  be  considered  in  addition 
to  the  valuable  assets  of  the  Calamba  Sugar 
Estate.  It  is  one  of  the  many  factors  which 
recommend  this  issue  as  a  profitable  as  well 
as  a  safe  investment. 

Let  us  supply  you  with  full  particulars  con- 
cerning this  issue  as  contained  in  our  circular, 
which  we  wiU  be  pleased  to  mail  on  request. 

SUTRO  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1858 

410  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and   Bond   Exchange 
Direct  "Wires  to  All  Eastern  Centers  and  Canada 

Send  for  copy  of  out  Investor's  Manual 


like  paraphernalia.  Toward  the  close  of 
Shakespeare's  career  these  props  became  very 
abundant,  and  the  historical  plays  were  richly 
costumed. 

Shakespeare  began  with  "Love's  Labor's 
Lost,"  probably  produced  when  he  was  about 
twent>-eight  years  old.  There  followed  "The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  \"erona"  and  "The  Comedy 
of  Errors."  About  these  three  there  was. 
perhaps,  nothing  transcending  the  genius  of 
other  men  then  or  thereabouts  writing.  But 
his  rising  sun  blazed  forth  in  inexpressible 
splendor  with  his  next  effort,  the  incompar- 
able "Romeo  and  Jidiet,"  which  in  time  about 
marked  the  term  of  his  youth.  Its  pathos,  its 
tragedy,  its  quality  of  pure  drama,  exceeded 
anj-thing  the  world  had  k-nown  ;  far  exceeded 
the  genius  even  of  Kit  Marlowe.  And  here 
we  may  leave  him  for  the  time — the  trip  to 
Denmark  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  not  his 
skill    authority,    and   power. 


Note*  of  Book*  and  Aatfaer*. 

Rafael  Sabatini.  author  of  the  popular  ro- 
mance of  the  French  revolution,  "Scara- 
mouche."  has  written  a  new  novel.  "Captain 
Blood"   (Houghton  Mifflin  Company). 

"Outdoor  Stories."  a  seasonable  addition  to 
the  series  of  St.  Xicholas  stories,  is  an- 
nounced by  the  Century  Company.  This  juve- 
nile magazine  remains  the  classic  periodical 
for  children. 

-A.  new  novel  by  Anthony  Pr>-de.  author  of 
the  clever  novel  of  English  life.  "The  Ordeal 
of  Honor."  is  to  be  published  in  the  fall  by 
Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  It  is  to  be  called  "Claire 
de   Lune." 

Selma  Lagerlof  has  again  declined  to  run 
for  the  Swedish  Parliament.  Her  reason  is 
that  she  is  not  prepared  to  give  time  and 
effort  to  politics  and  she  does  not  wish  to 
give  up  writing. 

Edith  Wharton  is  resting  from  the  exertions 
of  proof-reading  her  latest  book.  "Glimpses  of 
the  Moon"  (.\ppleton ).  and  is  staWng  at 
Fountainbleau  a  short  time  before  opening 
her  summer  home  in  Provence. 

The  Macmillan  Company  is  reissuing  sev- 
eral important  titles  that  have  been  out  of 
print  for  some  time.  Henrj-  James'  collection 
of  short  stories,  "The  Real  Thing."  Pierre 
Loti's  "Disenchanted."  and  E.  V.  Lucas' 
"Wanderer  in  Paris"  are  among  them. 


The  Valley  of  Content 

B)  BLANCHE  UPRIGHT 

A  San  Francisco  author's  first  novel 
— the  dramatic  version  to  be  pro- 
duced in  New  York  this  season,  by 
Marjorie  Rambtau.  $  1 .80 

Boot  Dipt. ,  Main  Floor. 
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526    CaUfornia   Su  San  FrancUco,  CaL 
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Tune  30th,   1922 

Assets $76,170,177.18 

Deoosus 72.470,177.18 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 1,000.000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds...     2,700,000.00 

Employees'   Pension  Fund 385.984.61 

A  dividend  to  depositors  of  FOUR  AND 
OXE-QUARTER  (4J4)  per  cent,  per  annum 
was  declared  for  the  six  months  ending  June 
30tli,    1922. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES, 

The  Releo  of  Iron. 
Humanity's  struggle  with  its  own  machinery 
is  the  theme  of  Arthur  Pound  in  "The  Iron 
Man  in  Industn'."  How  far  machinery  may 
be  permitted  to  become  the  tyrant  and  dictator 
of  life,  the  master  of  the  soul,  is  a  question 
that  must  appeal  to  every  thinking  person. 
Machinery's  support  of  modern  civilization  is 
unquestioned.  What  is  questioned,  and  rightly 
questioned  here,  is  the  moral  value  it  lacks 
and  destroys.  This  is  a  mechanical  age.  But 
that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  education 
should  be,  so  to  speak,  mechanicalized,  and 
the  whole  outlook  of  man  restricted  to  the 
iron    material    with    which   he    toils.      A   mod- 


ESMOND'S 

"THE  CAKE  SHOP" 
253  Grant  Ave. 

Wc  offer  a  large  variety 
of  pies,  cakes  and  pastries 
— all  of  the  highest  quality 
and  flavor. 

"ECCLES  CAKES"  Our  Specialty 


The  Calaveras 
Water  Agreement 

Work  now  under  way  to  increase 
your  water  supply  by  the  addition 
of  24  million  gallons  daily  from 
Calaveras  Reservoir  involves  a  pro- 
gramme of  cooperation  between  the 
city  and  Spring  Valley. 

This  programme,  drawn  up  by  ihe 
Railroad  Commission  and  approved 
unanimously  by  the  Supeoisors. 
contains  the  following  items: 

The  city  constructs  the  Bay  Di- 
vision of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  conduit 
from  Irvington  to  Crystal  Springs 
Reservoir,  and  permits  the  company 
to  use  it. 

The  company  increases  the  ca- 
pacity of  Calaveras  Dam  and  con- 
duit facilities  to  Irvington.  in  order 
to  develop  the  additional  supply  of 
24  million  gallons  daily. 

The  company  pays  the  city  in- 
terest on  the  construction  of  the 
Bay  Division  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
aqueduct  during  the  construction 
period  (not  to  exceed  three  years). 
and  thereafter,  during  the  term  of 
the  agreement,  pays  the  city  an- 
nually for  the  use  of  the  conduit. 

The  company  establishes  from  its 
surplus  a  fund  to  amortize  in  12 
years  the  capital  expenditures  made 
by  the  company  on  Calaveras  Dam 
and  other  structures  and  costs 
necessary  for  the  delivery  of  the 
additional  supply. 

After  providing  each  year  for 
operating  expenses,  taxes,  use  and 
operation  of  the  city's  conduit,  de- 
preciation, interest,  dividends  at 
five  per  cent,  and  contributions  to 
the  amortization  fund,  the  balance 
of  the  company's  revenue  is  appor- 
tioned equally  between  the  amortiza- 
tion fund  and  the  company's  sur- 
plus. 

The  city  gets  a  13-year  option  to 
purchase  the  company's  properties 
offered  to  the  electors  in  March, 
1921.  at  the  price  then  fixed,  plus 
certain  specified  capital  expendi- 
tures. 

If  the  city  buys,  it  acquires  the 
amortization    fund. 

.\11  this  is  a  long  step  forward  in 
the  relations  of  a  municipality  and  a 
privately  owned  water  system.  It 
sets  a  precedent  in  water  service. 

SPEflKG  VALLEY 

WATER     COMPANY 


ern  tendency  in  education  is  to  sacrifice  moral 
and  mental  culture  to  manual  dexterity  in 
order  that  the  graduate  of  the  so-called  voca- 
tional school  may  be  an  effective  mill  hand 
rather  than  a  man  among  his  fellows.  Yet 
"practical"  education  fails  to  satisfy  any  re- 
spectable intellectual  need.  It  is  a  fortunate 
thing  that  such  a  man  as  Arthur  Pound  can 
sense  and  give  utterance  to  the  danger,  for  it 
is  a  real  one.     He  says: 

"The  duel  is  on  between  that  culture  of  the 
active  soul  which  democracy  offers  as  a  final 
value  of  life,  and  a  mechanization  of  mun- 
dane affairs  so  complete  that  democracy  as  wc 
know  it  must  perish  under  its  sway.  Our  suc- 
cessors shall  not  come  out  of  this  conflict 
spiritually  victorious  unless  they  are  sus- 
tained by  faith  that  their  labors  are  accept- 
able of  God.  ...  An  adjustment  between 
human  interests  and  machine  interests  must 
still  be  made  somewhere — if  not  in  the  shop, 
then  in  the  streets,  homes,  and  legislatures. 
As  machines  come  to  do  more  of  the  neces- 
sary work  of  the  world,  the  right  use  of 
leisure  as  an  antidote  for  sloth  and  lu.xurious- 
ness  and  as  a  means  of  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  health  becomes  essential  to  national 
vigor." 

The  Iron  Man  in  Industry.  By  Arthur  Pound. 
Boston:  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press;  51.75. 


Th«  Exemplary  Theatre 

If  there  is  any  ratio  between  the  interest 
shown  in  drama  and  the  theatre  in  any  age 
and  the  state  of  civilization  of  that  age,  ours 
must  be  destitute  in  culture  indeed.  The  ob- 
verse cases  of  Hellenic  and  Elizabethan  so- 
ciety immediately  occur  to  one.  Our  own  is 
as  far  removed  as  any  era  of  playmaking  has 
been.  We  live  in  the  day  of  the  well-made 
revue,  but  we  are  not  yet  so  far  gone  but 
that  we  can  welcome  Mr.  Harley  Granville- 
Barker's  attempt  to  diagnose  our  sad  case  and 
perhaps  prescribe  an  antidote.  Mr.  Granville- 
Barker  has  thoroughly  threshed  out  the  sub- 
ject in  his  recently  published  '"The  Exemplary 
Theatre,"  wherein  he  presents  his  own  preju- 
dices and  argues  for  the  educational  im- 
portance of  the  playhouse.  His  first  chapter. 
cast  in  the  form  of  a  debate  between  him- 
self, the  man  of  the  theatre,  and  an  imaginary 
"minister  of  education,"  is  as  amusing  an 
exercise  as  we  have  recently  encountered.  The 
author  has  a  wary  eye  on  dramatic  effect,  we 
perceive,  and  knows  well  the  importance  of 
a  good  beginning.  The  remainder  of  the  book 
is  an  argument  for  a  theatrical  renaissance 
that  one  altruistically  hopes  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity  at  large  will  be  generally  read. 

The  Exempl.'lRY  Theatre.  Bv  Harlev  Gran- 
villc-Earker.      Boston:   Lfttle,   Brown  &   Co.';   $3. 


The  Glimpses  of  the  Moon. 
Since  Edith  Wharton  is  generally  conceded 
to  be  our  foremost  living  novelist,  and  since 
her  work  is  always  of  the  social  satiric  sort, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  she  and  satire  are 
typical  of  our  national  literature.  Xothing, 
of  course,  could  be  farther  from  the  truth ; 
she  is  no  more  typical  than  her  great  prede- 
cessor. Henry  James,  was  of  his  generation 
of  either  life  or  letters  in  America.  But  in 
the  name  of  originality  and  by  all  the  shades 
of  plagiarism,  why  has  Mrs.  Wharton  resorted 
to  imitation  of  the  other  great  American 
novelist?  .And  no  one  can  read  the  first  sen- 
tence of  "Glimpses  of  the  Moon"  without 
being  hit  between  the  eyes  by  the  James  man- 
nerism, rhythm,  and  punctuation.  Such  an 
aberration  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Wharton  is  all 
the  more  ine.xcusable  since  she  was  well 
equipped    with    a    style    of    her    own    which. 


ardent  James  admirer  though  we  are,  we  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  any  other  American  novelist 
or  to  that  of  any  other  living  novelist.  Why 
any  one  with  a  style  as  delicately  austere  as 
Edith  Wharton's  or  as  coldly  and  hardly 
humorous  should  relinquish  the  practice  of 
that  accomplishment  merely  to  pay  the  dubious 
compliment  of  simulation  to  another  writer  is 
one  of  the  literary  mysteries  whose  solution 
we  will  to  the  pundits  and  critics  of  a  later 
age.     We  merely  record  the  regrettable  truth. 

Another  reviewer  has  called  "The  Glimpses 
of  the  Moon"  a  second  "House  of  Mirth."  It 
isn't — not  any  more  than  were  "Summer"  or 
"The  Age  of  Innocence"  or  any  of  the  au- 
thor's other  society  novels.  Mrs.  \\'harton 
has  never  done  anything  else  so  fine  as  "The 
House  of  Mirth,"  not  even  "The  Valley  of 
Decision,"  and  the  fact  is  doubly  unfortu- 
nate, for  in  addition  to  the  intrinsic  misfor- 
tune implied  in  lack  of  progress  is  the  under- 
lying cause.  Mrs.  Wharton  knew  that  "The 
House  of  Mirth"  was  very  fine,  and  she  has 
consciously  or  unconsciously  been  imitating  it 
ever  since.  She  might  refute  this  statement 
by  saying  that  her  books  were  avowedly  all 
social  satires,  but  the  foregoing  is  in  our 
opinion  the  reason  why  she  has  never  equaled 
or    surpassed    her    own    masterpiece. 

If  one  had  never  read  Mrs.  Wharton's 
solitary-  masterpiece  and  had  never — and  here, 
we  interpolate,  a  large  number  of  people 
will  benefit — read  any  of  Henr>-  James',  one 
would  think  "The  Glimpses  of  the  Moon" 
ver>-  good  indeed.  It  is  only  by  the  modern 
theory  of  relativity  that  it  shrinks  by  contrast 
with  greater  things.  .And  the  author  herself 
has  done  far  better  things  before  she  fell  into 
the  too  easy  trap  of  "Jacobean"  involutions. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  Edith  Wharton  will 
return  to  her  own  beautifully  cut  style  and 
that  in  her  next  novel  she  will  renounce  the 
theme  of  "The  House  of  Mirth,"  fascinating 
as  that  thesis  of  disenchantment  was  in  its 
original  exposition. 

The  Glimpses  of  the  Moox.  By  Edith  Whar- 
ton.     New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $2. 
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Newr  Books  Recelvtd. 

Mystics  and  Heretics  ix  Italy  at  the  End  of 
the  Middle  .-\ges.  By  Emile  Gebhart,  London: 
George  Allen  &  Unwin,   Ltd.;    12s,  6d. 

.\  study  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  elements 
in  Italian  life  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
Renaissance. 

.\xciENT  r.RiTAix.  By  Georgc  H.  Cooper.  San 
Jose:    Hillis-Murgotten    Company, 

.\n  argument  for  Britain  as  the  cradle  of  civili- 
zation. 

History  of  the  Latix- American  N.\tioxs.  By 
William  Spence  Robertson.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton   &   Co.;    $4. 

From  the  age  of  the  Incas  to  the  present. 

The  TRAXs-ilississiPPi  West.  By  Cardinal 
Goodwin.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co,;  $3.50. 

An  authoritative  record  of  the  expansion  of  the 
United  States  during  the  fifty  years  following  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  in    1803, 

The  Glimpses  of  the  Moon.      By  Edith   Whar- 
ton.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $2. 
A  novel. 

The  Natur.\list  ix  La  Plata.  By  W,  H.  Hud- 
son.     New   York:   E.    P.   Dutton   &  Co.;   $3. 

Studies  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  South 
,\nierica. 

A  Shepherd's  Life.  Bv  W.  H.  Hudson.  New 
York;   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co'.;  §3. 

Impressions  of  the   South  Wiltshire  Downs. 

Three  Plays.  By  .\.  .\.  Milne.  New  York:  G, 
P.    Putnam's   Sons;   S-. 

■■The  Dover  Road."  "The  Truth  About  Blayds," 
"The    Great    Broxopp." 
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"LITTLE  OLD  NEW  YORK." 


This  play  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
Boucicault  drama.  It  was  written  by  shrewd 
Rida  Johnson  Young  because  she  recognized 
that  there  was  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
theatre-going  public  that  still  clung  to  the 
Irish  tradition  ;  or  to  the  idea  of  the  mythical 
Irish  character,  half  sentiment,  half  humor, 
that  is  now  become  a  rigid  and  unchangeable 
tj'pe.  This  now  traditional  type  Boucicault 
used  over  and  over  again,  and  became  rich 
and  famous  on  it.  If  Denis  O'Sullivan  had 
lived  he  might  possibly  have  inherited  a  fold 
of  Boucicault's  mantle  and  made  money  by 
his  revival  of  the  Boucicault  plays. 

Chauncey  Olcott,  although  no  longer  young, 
still  plays  the  same  broth  of  a  boy  that  we 
are  familiar  with,  and  his  spalpeens  have 
made   him   rich. 

"Little  Old  New  York"  is  not  a  title  sug- 
gestive of  the  moss-encrusted  Irish  play  of 
tradition.  But  the  astute  author  of  the  piece 
belongs,  I  should  judge,  to  that  order  of 
playwright  that  takes  no  chances.  She  is 
"out  for  the  stuff" ;  and,  with  her  practiced 
finger  on  the  public  pulse,  she  said  to  her- 
self, "I  will  mix  Americanism  and  Irishism 
and  New  Yorkism,  and  I'll  get  them." 

And  she  did.  "Little  Old  New  York"  was 
running  several  years  ago  in  New  York, 
where  it  caught  the  public  with  the  bait  of 
the  title — which  has  its  literal  as  well  as  its 
modern  significance,  and  is  a  good  one — and 
the  introduction  into  the  list  of  characters  of 
men  who,  away  back  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  founded  the  Astor  and 
Vanderbilt  dynasties.  No  doubt  the  New 
Yorker  who  knows  his  New  York  recognizes, 
in  the  stage  portrait  of  old  John  Jacob  Astor, 
a  resemblance  to  some  portrait  on  canvas  of 
that  weighty  personage.  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt, however,  is  a  young  man  in  the  play,  and 
the  revived  scions  of  the  Schuyler  and  De 
Puyster  families,  and  the  impersonations  of 
Washington  Irving,  FitzGreen  Halleck,  Henry 
Brevoort  and  Peter  Delmonico,  are  merely 
those  of  young  people  whose  names  lend  a 
fictitious  value  to  the  play,  their  identity  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  the  workings  of  the 
plot. 

The  play  belongs  to  adult  fairy-tale  drama  : 
that  is  drama  in  which  the  spectator  wishes 
to  be  thoroughly  befooled  into  getting  away 
from  the  prose  of  everyday  living.  There  is 
nothing  but  open,  almost  avowed,  artifice  in 
the  story  of  "Little  Old  New  York,"  which 
shows  an  artless  young  impostor  in  the  shape 
of  a  girl  in  her  teens  come  over  from  Ire- 
land passing  herself  off  as  her  dead  brother, 
who  was  the  heir  to  a  large  estate. 

Sometimes  actresses  have  tried,  and  almost 
succeeded,  in  making  themselves  look  like 
male  striplings.  It  is  a  difficult  feat,  more 
difficult  than  that  of  male  players  imper- 
sonating  women. 

Isabelle  Lowe,  however,  can  not  be  said  to 
have  attempted  to  do  anything  with  Pat — ■ 
Patricia  O'Day — except  to  make  her  Irishly 
cute  and  cunning  entirely  in  a  feminine  way. 
A  babe  in  arms  would  have  known  that  the 
pantalooned  figure — the  young  gallants  in  the 
play  all  wore  the  old-time,  closely-fitting 
pantaloon — was  of  the  same  sex  as  its  mother. 

The  author  was  rather  too  liberal  in  en- 
dowing Patricia  with  ornamental  qualities. 
She  ipust  have  a  brogue,  she  is  portrayed  as 
an  irresistible  witch,  and  she  must  sing,  dance, 
and  play  the  harp,  besides  having  at  the  end 
of  a  ready  tongue  a  bit  of  neat  Irish  repartee. 

These  various  requirements  Isabelle  Lowe 
grappled  with  valiantly,  overcoming  the 
brogue,  just  playing  with  the  harp,  tackling 
the  Irish  jig  pretty  well,  but  being  thoroughly 
unhorsed  by  the  songs. 

Quite  a  large  cast  is  necessary  to  represent 
the  play,  the  .  company  being  of  mediocre 
ability. 

Creighton  Hale,  the  leading  man,  seems  to 
have,  as  his  special  attraction,  an  equipment 
of  good  looks. 

While  Miss  Lowe,  against  odds,  finally 
scored  in  the  play,  the  player  who  won  the 
warmest  response  from  the  audience  was 
Walter  Scott  Weeks,  who,  in  the  role  of 
"Bully  Boy."  a  prize-fighter,  irresistibly  tickled 
the  ribs  of  the  knowing  ones  in  the  audience 
by  his  take-off  of  some  "pug,"  identity  un- 
known to  the  unsophisticated. 

I  should  add,  for  the  delectation  of  the 
gay  ycjng  gents  who  may  read  this  esti- 
mate of  "Little  Old  New  York,"  that  it  in- 
cludes   a     representation    of    an    interrupted 


prize-fight,  in  which  two  bare-torsoed  young 
men  thump  each  other  in  a  manner  which,  I 
should  judge  from  the  sacrilegious  laughter 
of  the  audience,  was  something  of  a  bur- 
lesque on  the  real,  the  sacred  technique,  of 
the  art   of  pugilism. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 

Crane  Wilbur  is  a  big  headliner  this  week, 
and  an  attraction  that  can  not  be  withstood, 
especially  as  he  is  supported  by  Suzanne 
Caubet,  a  pretty  young  Frenchwoman  who 
is  related  to  Mme.  Bernhardt.  "Right  or 
Wrong"  is  the  name  of  the  piece,  which  opens 
imposingly  in  a  red-curtained  night  court  pre- 
sided over  by  a  gowned  and  lih--handed  judge. 
The  piece  is  an  amusing  bit  of  whimsicality, 
the  comedy  and  repartee  dashing  off  at  un- 
expected tangents.  It  might  be  called  a  nut 
comedy  on  account  of  its  studied  but  thor- 
oughly  amusing  irrationality. 

Mr.  Wilbur,  with  his  well-featured  face, 
trained  actor's  voice,  and  rather  impressive 
personality,  shows,  nevertheless,  a  very  de- 
cided vein  of  humor.  Suzanne  Caubet,  her 
clear,  brunette  tints  set  off  by  a  yellow  silk 
frock,  is  rather  good  to  look  at,  and  owns  a 
fascinating  little  accent.  The  wayward  humor 
of  the  piece  keeps  up  steadily,  the  judge, 
played  b^^  William  H.  Barwald.  contributing 
his  share,  and  as  there  is  a  touch  of  romance 
mixed  with  its  whimsical  humor,  it  goes 
gayly  and  well. 

"A  Theatre  Episode,"  played  in  chief  by 
Stan  Stanley,  may  be  said  to  be  a  prolonged 
scrap  between  Stanley  in  the  audience  and 
an  entertainer  on  the  stage,  except  for  the 
doUar-a-kiss  interlude.  Stan  Stanley  pos- 
sesses a  tall  person,  a  penetrating  voice,  and 
a  broad  and  ample  gift  of  humor,  all  of  which 
stand  out  freely  from  his  extinguishing  seat 
in  the  auditorium.  The  act  goes  with  plenty 
of  pepper  and  makes  a  hit. 

I  lost  "The  G>t"  and  ^^^  ^^11  game  novelty, 
but  the  "Bird  Cabaret."  which  consists  of  a 
collection  of  very  loquacious  parrots  and 
cockatooes  led  by  an  equally  talkative  woman 
trainer,  amused  the  audience,  because  of  the 
tricks,  whistles,  exclamations  and  coherent 
utterances  of  the  feathered  talkers. 

The  rest  of  the  bill  consists  of  a  barber- 
shop burlesque,  in  which  there  was  much 
vivid  Hebrew  accent  and  a  tuneful  quartet, 
and  several  good  left-overs. 


CONSIDER  THE  CHILDREN. 


The  other  day  I  went  to  a  picture-play  at 
which  there  were  shoals  of  children.  The 
piece  was  of  the  enthralling  type  the  public 
so  loves:  a  pretty,  lively,  unsubduable  Ameri- 
can girl,  scads  of  young  men  making  up  to 
her,  drama,  melodrama,  and  hyper-melodrama. 
There  were  scenes  in  a  foreign  land — with  the 
"made-in-America"  brand  on  them — foreign 
gentlemen  with  dark  eyes,  stilletoes,  and 
lava-like  eruptions  of  erotic  emotion.  The 
American  heroine,  thoroughly  modern  in  her 
venturesomeness,  was  old-school  in  one  re- 
spect. The  American  flapper  of  the  present 
epoch,  according  to  the  realistic  fiction  of  the 
day.  written  largely  by  brilliant  young  jour- 
nalists who  presumably  know  whereof  they 
speak,  stops  at  nothing;  for  so  it  is  whis- 
pered, also  at  tea-tables  and  behind  fans.  And 
nobody  knows  as  to  the  truth  of  the  stories, 
for  on  the  features  of  many  of  the  grown 
young  girls  of  the  present  generation  is  writ- 
ten that  strange  sophistication  and  that  un- 
breakable reserve  which  mothers  no  longer 
can  penetrate. 

It  is  a  queer  epoch,  and  no  man  knows  in 
what  shape  our  young  womenkind  are  going 
to  emerge ;  in  two  shapes,  probably,  for  the 
instinctively  law-abiding  will  become  used  to 
their  freedom,  and  know  how  to  use  it  to 
walk  in  safe  paths,  while  the  others  will  gayly 
caracol  along  the  shady  lanes  that  lead  to 
mud  and  muck,  and  perhaps  death  in  the 
stifling  quicksands  of  license. 

Well,  our  young  American  in  the  play  be- 
longed to  that  type  which,  during  the  past 
two  or  three  decades,  has  so  puzzled  Eu- 
ropeans. She  Daisy-Millered  her  way  through 
all  kinds  of  shady  places,  and  with  several 
queer,  not  to  say  fishy  groups  of  men  and 
women.  And  the  bright,  flaunting  lily  had  not 
a  single  withered  spot  on  its  gay  petals. 

This  won  the  audience.  And  I  know  that. 
since  in  the  end  dauntless  young  America 
got  trapped,  knifed,  escaped,  and  ended  with 
edifying  conclusions,  that  the  authors  would 
say,  "That  is  a  play  with  a  moral." 

But  what  revelations  of  adult  emotions  to- 
ward enticing  young  womanhood  had  already 
been  made  !  Those  numerous  children  in  the 
audience,  male  and  female,  were  having 
their  own  instinctive  emotions  prematurely 
awakened.  One  felt  sorry  for  them,  on  ac- 
count of  their  too  early  initiation  into  such 
feelings;  an  initiation  which  has  helped  to- 
ward the  growth  of  that  mask-like  reserve  on 
the  countenance  of  careless  girlhood.  But 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ?  For  to  the 
adult  toilers  these  picture-plays  of  adventure 
are  what  fairy  tales  are  to  the  children.  They 
want  to  escape  from  the  sordid  realism  of 
life,  and  the  pictures  give  their  starved  im- 
agination   some   vent.      And   the    children    are 


part  of  the  family,  and  go,  too;  and  so  the 
taste  is  formed. 

But  there  is  light  ahead.  For  the  next  day 
I  read  an  announcement  that  the  Mission 
Film  Corporation  is  going  to  make  a  series  of 
picture-plays  for  children,  in  which  fairy 
stories  will  be  scenarioed,  the  roles  to  be  acted 
by  children.  Even  now,  indeed,  a  group  of 
talented  juveniles  are  under  training,  with  an 
expert  to  guide  them,  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Cuddy, 
who  has  a  dramatic  department  in  the  State 
Teachers'  College — formerly  known  as  the 
San  Francisco  Normal  School — having  already 
had  considerable  experience  in  training  chil- 
dren for  child  plays.  She  has  made  adapta- 
tions from  fairy  stories  herself,  and  has  such 
tact  with  the  children  that  she  woos  them 
away  from  the  danger  of  being  stage  automa- 
tons. 

Mr.  Leon  Rice,  vice-president  of  the  Mis- 
sion Film  Corporation,  says  that  the  organi- 
zation has  received  many  requests  to  film 
child  plays  from  women's  clubs,  teachers, 
and  parents;  which  is  encouraging,  after  see- 
ing the  spectacle   already   described. 

Of  course  some  children,  having  acquired 
the  taste  for  caviare,  could  scarcely  refine 
their  palates  to  approving  draughts  of  moon- 
drenched  dew  and  the  ambrosia  of  fairy 
beakers;  but  to  many  the  new  order  of  things 
will  be  rapturously  welcomed,  and  not  only 
by  them,  but  by  the  grown  children  who 
father  and  mother  them. 


LOCAL  COLLABORATION. 

Ralph  Pincus  and  Marjorie  Driscoll  know 
enough  about  theatres,  even  although  neither 
is  a  public  performer,  to  dare  to  venture  into 
the  field  of  theatrical  composition,  Mr.  Pincus 
being  a  seasoned  business  manager  at  the  Co- 
lumbia, while  Miss  Driscoll  is  a  bright  and 
perspicacious  critic.  Hence  the  collaboration 
of  these  two  local  lights  resulted  in  a  piece 
which,  placed  in  first-class  hands,  ought  to 
win  applause  and  laughter  from  the  lovers  of 
musical  comedy. 

For  musical  comedy  it  is,  "A  Night  in 
Hollywood"  containing  a  number  of  ditties 
and  lively  choruses,  which  were  rendered  in 
good  style  by  a  youthful   and  shapely  chorus. 

The  idea  is  good:  showing  the  internal 
workings  of  a  movie  studio,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  movie  players,  in  a  humorous  light. 
Naturally  the  piece  does  not  go  with  the  sure 
momentum  of  one  evolved  by  sophisticated 
craftsmen,  but  it  has  a  lively  crackle  of  jokes 
which  win  the  approval  of  hilarity  from  the 
audience,  and  the  scene  which  showed  two  girl 
aspirants  trying  to  make  a  hit  with  the  camera 
interested  keenly  the  movie  fans  that  were 
present. 

More  could  be  done  with  this  scene  ;  with 
the  whole  piece,  in  fact,  for  it  needs  to  be 
screwed  up  to  a  higher  concert  pitch. 

That  will  come,  however.  It  may  i)e  said, 
so  far,  to  have  been  tried  on  the  Mission 
dog,  which  barked  hilarious  approval.  But 
the  two  collaborators  will  find  it  well  worth 
while  to  develop  more  and  funnier  business 
for  their  comedians,  and  to  give  a  greater  air 
of  spontaneity  to   the   comedy. 

The  piece  being  in  such  good  working  shape, 
well  provided  with  lively  music,  and  with 
comicalities  able  to  win  laughter  and  ap- 
plause, will  probably,  by  degrees,  if  it  is  played 
on  the  road,  develop  into  a  smoothly  running 
comedy  that  will  bring  financial  recognition. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Perhaps  the  most  positive  proof  of  the  in- 
crease of  Royalist  ideas  in  France  is  the 
canonization  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Ten  years  ago 
those  who  were  working  for  her  were  igno- 
miniously  treated  by  the  republican  govern- 
ment, some  of  them  having  been  thrown  into 
prison.  This  year  the  same  government  was 
obliged  to  participate  officially  at  the  festvities 
organized  by  VAction  Frau^aise  throughout 
France  in  honor  of  the  saintly  maiden  who 
had  delivered  her  country  from  the  slaver>-  of 
conquest. — Coiiiif  S.  C.  de  Soissons  in  I  he 
CoutCDiporary    Reviezv. 


The  mortgage  business  is  one  of  the  oldest 
businesses  in  the  world.  Back  in  the  days  of 
ancient  Babylon,  3000  years  before  Christ, 
mortgage  transactions  were  recorded  in  clay, 
which  was  burned  to  a  brick  for  the  purpose 
of  preservation.  Some  of  the  bricks  have  re- 
cently been  unearthed  in  the  Babylonian  ruins, 
and  are  concrete  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  mortgage  business  centuries  before  the 
great  event  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea. 


V^^^^^^^^,; 


"dVi'ly"  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    25c    TO    $1.25 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING   PERMITTED  IN    DRESS 
CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

The  success  of  "Little  Old  New  York"  was 
very  apparent  on  the  opening  night,  when  the 
Columbia  was  crowded  ;  and  it  has  been  so  at 
every  performance  since.  The  second  and  last 
week  of  this  play  begins  Monday  night. 
There  is  a  distinct  charm  to  "Little  Old  New 
York"  and  a  very  charming  star  plays  the 
role  of  the  masquerading  Irish  lassie. 

Mrs.  Thomas  WhifFen  has  teen  specially  en- 
gaged to  play  the  role  assumed  by  her  in  the 
Henry  Miller's  Theatre  production  of  "Just 
Suppose,"  announced  to  follow  "Little  Old 
New  York."  Mrs.  Whift'en,  Isabelle  Lowe. 
Creighton  Hale  and  others  will  be  in  the  cast 
of  the  .\.   E.  Thomas  play. 

Just  suppose  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  dur- 
ing his  recent  visit  to  this  country  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  had  traveled  incognito,  met  a 
young  American  girl,  and  fallen  in  love 
with  her.  That  is  the  supposition — without 
the  name  of  the  prince,  of  course — that  forms 
the  basis  of  this  charming  play. 


The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

"Gus  Edwards'  Fifteenth  Annual  Song  Re- 
vue" is  characteristic  of  previous  produc- 
tions, in  that  it  is  resplendent  with  costumes, 
scenerj'.  songs  and  girls,  with  a  whole  new 
flock  of  proteges  and  Gus  Edwards'  own  per- 
sonality and  showmanship.  This  season  Or- 
pheum patrons  will  see  the  Broadway  produc- 
tion in  the  new  Gus  Edwards'   Revue. 

Harry  Carroll  and  the  Varieties  of  1922  at- 
tained popularity  in  their  recent  engagement 
here,  and  the  management  has  had  so  many 
requests  for  another  showing  of  this  act  that 
a  return  engagement  has  been  arranged,  for 
the   one  week  only. 

Tom  Smith  has  a  fund  of  humor  and  good 
nature  combined,  with  an  unusual  talent  for 
making  people  laugh. 

As  the  blackface  chauffeur  of  a  rolling 
chair  Joe  Rolley  is  one  of  the  biggest  laughs 
one  could  find  anywhere.  He  is  an  unctuous 
comedian  naturally,  and  with  his  excellent 
material  should  be  as  popular  as  when  last 
seen  here,  featured  with  Anderson's  Frivoli- 
ties. 

Gus  Edwards'  little  Scotch  immigrant  pro- 
tege. "Sandy."  is  proving  himself  a  capable 
single  entertainer,  and  delights  with  his  songs, 
stories,    and   broad   dialect. 

It  is  some  time  since  Princess  Radjah  has 
iieen  West  and  any  who  remember  her  will 
remember   a   great   dancer. 

Bert  and  Hazel  Skatelle  are  a  clever  pair 
who  are  offering  a  surprising  novelty. 


The  Players  Theatre. 

Monday  night,  August  7th,  brings  the 
initial  performance  of  "The  First  Fifty 
Years."  the  unique  study  of  married  life  by 
Henry  Myers,  to  the  Players  Theatre.  Bush 
Street  near  Gough.  It  also  marks  the  return 
of  Evelyn  Vaughan  to  the  legitimate  stage, 
after  an  absence  of  four  years,  in  what  is 
said  to  be  the  most  congenial  role  she  has 
ever  had.  Opposite  her  will  be  William  S. 
Rainey.  recently  returned  from  a  successful 
season  in  New  York.  Reginald  Travers  is  di- 
recting. 

The  play,  declared  to  be  astonishingly  ef- 
fective, has  just  completed  a  season's  run  at 
the  Princess  Theatre,  New  York,  and  it  is 
offered  to  San  Franciscans  through  arrange- 
ments with  the  Shuberts.  even  before  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  and  Boston  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  it.  There  are  seven  epi- 
sodes, the  first  being  the  wedding  day  in  1872. 
and  the  others  the  various  anniversaries  down 
to  the  golden  wedding  in  1922. 

The  author  treats  his  subject  courageously, 
but  with  a  humor  that  is  a  welcome  leaven 
to  some  of  the  more  serious  moments.  The 
production  is  scheduled  for  two  weeks,  with 
matinees  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays. 


Octopuses  numbering  more  than  5000  were 
landed  during  a  recent  week  by  the  fishermen 
of   Northern   France. 


PLAYERS  THEATRE 

^     Bush  St..  near  Goueh  TdtphmWest  3321 

Beginning    Monday,    .\ugust    7 

Matiticcs    Tuesday    and   Saturday 

\ffssrs.    Travers    and    Rainev    present 

"THE  FIRST  50  YEARS" 

Cv    Henrv    iMvers.    with 

EVELYN  VAUGHAN  & 
WILLIAM  S.  RAINEY 

"An   achievement." — N,    Y.    Globe. 
Evenings.    SI   and  $1.50;    Matinees,   50c  and  SI 


pOLUMBIA  THEATRE 

^^    Geary  at  Mason  Phone  Franklm  ISO 


La&t  PhTheou  if 
Ik  Wot 


>ronL!ay.  August   ! 


Second  and   Last  Week 


Rida    Tolmson    Young's   J^elightful    Comedy 

"LITTLE  OLD  NEW  YORK" 

With    ISABELLE    LOWE.    CREIGIITOX 
H-\LE    and    a    Special    Cast 
Matinees   Wednestlay   and   Saturday 
Aug.   14— "JUST  SUPPOSE." 
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$120  to  Europe 

Full-Cabin  Passage  on  Swift, 
New  U.  S.  Government  Ships 


IF  YOU  are  going  to  Europe,  be  sure  to  investi- 
gate the  new,  swift  ships  owned  by  your 
Government  and  operated  by  the  United  States 
Lines.  Think  of  it — only  ^120  full-cabin  passage! 
That  includes  every  charge.  Third  class  passage 
only  ^85. 

These  ships  are  called  "Ships  of  Democracy," 
since  first  and  second  class  distinctions  on  them 
have  been  abolished.  Compact,  commodious, com- 
fortable and  safe,  they  have  already  become  famous 
on  the  trans- Atlantic  run.  Their  names  are  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  President  Adams,  President  Van 
Buren,  President  Polk  and  President  Garfield. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  their  quiet  luxury  and 
perfect  service — first  class  comfort  without  first  class 
expense!     Saili?igs  each  Wednesday  from  New  York. 

United  States  Lines 

Moore  and  McCormack,  Inc. 
Roosevelt  Steamship  Co. ,  Inc. 

45  Broadway  New  York  City 

Managing  Operators  for 


Write  today 

Send  the  coupon  below  today  for 
your  Government^ s  authoritative 
travel  booklet  and  full  informa- 
tion about  the  ships  that  offer 
these    amazingly   low    rates. 


INFORMATION  BLANK 

To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
Information  Section  Wasiiington,  D.  C 

U.  S.C259 

Please  send  without  obligation  the  U.  S.  Government 
Booklet  giving  travel  facts  and  also  information  regarding 
the  U.  S.  Government  Ships. 

I  am  considering  a  trip  to  Europe  □,  to  The  Orient  Q, 
to  South  America  n.  I  would  travel  1st  class  □,  2d  G, 
3d  D- 


lf\  go  date  will  be  about_ 
My  Name 


Business  or  Profession-. 


Myhtreel  No.  or  R.  F.  D.. 
ToTcn.  __ 


"V^ 


U.     S.     SHIPPING     BOARD 


Information  Section  C239 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

A  poor  little  flapper  in  New  York  bobbed 
her  prettv-  blende  hair  and  then  repented,  and 
brooded  over  it  until  life  seemed  of  no  fur- 
ther value,  so  she  locked  the  door,  turned  on 
the  gas,  and  died.  It  -is  a  singular  case  of 
reaction  to  a  complex  mental  content  that 
urged  her  two  ways  at  once,  and  it  was  aggra- 
vated to  a  fatal  end  bj-  an  inverted  appraisal 
of  the  values  involved.  Either  life  is  not 
worth  all  the  fuss  we  make  about  it,  or  it  is 
worth  so  infinitely  much  more  that  such  con- 
siderations as  bobbed  hair,  long  hair,  or  no 
hair  at  all  should  make  little  impression  on 
us.  The  victim  of  so  perx-erted  a  view  was 
improperly  educated,  and  lacked  the  right  out- 
look. If  she  had  had  some  remnants  of  recol- 
lection from  her  school  days  of  the  nature  of 
the  physical  universe,  of  the  main  courses  of 
history,  of  the  wanderings  of  -Eneas,  or  of  the 
battles  of  the  demigods  "far  on  the  ringing 
plains  of  windy  Troy."  or  had  retained  in 
memoo"  some  far  faint  cadences  from  "the 
surge  and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey,"  she  would 
have  had  a  wider  view  of  the  vast  human 
drama,  a  better  perspective  of  her  own  per- 
sonality   and    her    own    hair.      If    she    was    a 


"Travel  dJithoutlroiible 

COOK'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

World  wide— Complete— Efficient 

hclusive  Tonrs  for  Individnal  Trarel 

arrangef],  to  ttart  any  day  by 
any  route. 

Explanatory    circular    on    request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

(Est.    1841) 

Agents  for  the  best  lines  for  travel  by 

Land,  Water  or  Air 

128  SUTTER  STREET 

(COOK'S  BUILDING)         Phone  Kearny  3SI2 


CLARK'S  CRUISES 
Clark's  3rd  Cmise,  Janaary  23,  1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Supeib  SS  "'EMPRESS  of  FRANCE '• 

18-^81  Gross  Tons,  Speciallv  Cbznered 

4  MOI4TH5  CRUISE,  $1000  and  up 

lDcla<^in£  Holds,  Fees.  Drive;.  Giildes,  Etc. 

Oark's  I9th  Cruise,  Februarr  3 

JSh  MEDITERRANEAN 

SumpniOQS  SS  "EMPRESS  of  SCOTLAND" 
25000  Gross  Tons,  Specially  Cbsitered 
65  DAYS  CRUUE,  $600  and  op 

iDClndine  Hotels.  Fees,  Drives,  Guides,  etc. 

19  days  Eerpt.  Palestine,  Spain,  liily,  Greece,  etc. 

Emope  stop-overs  allowed  on  both  cmises. 

Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Bailding,  New  York, 

U.  T.  WRIGHT,  AEeat.  American  Nat.  Bank  Bide.. 

4S5  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


LAKE  TAHOE 

THE  SCENIC 

DAYLIGHT  WAY 

Round  d^  1  £?  C  A 

Trip  Only     «p  1  D.Dl/ 

Leare  San  Francisco  7:20  a.ni. 

Lunch  Placerrille 
Arrive  Lake  Tahoe  6:00  p.m. 

SAN    FRANCISCO- 
SACRAMENTO  R.  R. 

AND  PIERCEI-ARROIV  STAGE 


young  person  to  whom  modernized  education 
had  brought  no  hint  of  the  so-called  "humani- 
ties," with  their  broadening  and  disciplinar>" 
effect,  their  presentations  of  society'  and  the 
individual,  their  constructive  results  in  the  up- 
building of  the  will  and  character,  then  she 
was  indeed  an  unfortunate,  bereft  of  the  best 
intellectual  heritage  of  the  race,  robbed  of  the 
moral  support  of  common  humanitj-,  but  there 
still  would  have  been  left  her  a  way  of  re- 
garding life  that  might  have  soothed  her  mor- 
bid sensibilities  when  that  was  her  need :  it 
is.  in  the  best  French  manner,  to  regard  the 
mundane  pageant  with  less  solemnitj-,  to  take 
it  more  as  a  joke.  Whose  joke,  we  may  not 
know.  But  this  is  evident,  that  most  of  us 
take  life  too  seriously  for  our  own  good,  or 
any  other  person's  good.  Life  is  not  all  a 
funeral ;  or,  if  it  is,  we  would  do  better  with 
it  in  most  cases  if  we  treated  it  like  the  man 
in  the  limerick,  who  "just  came  along  for  the 
ride."  Duties  must  be  done,  responsibilities 
discharged :  but  their  full  discharge  entitles 
us.  at  the  end  of  the  day,  to  grin  at  the  rest 
of  the  mummer's  parade. 


The  manufacturers  of  American  perfumes 
have  found  themselves  sadly  put  to  it,  since 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  for  a  vehicle  of 
sweet  flavors.  Denatured  alcohol  is  not  re- 
markable for  the  sweetness  of  its  scent  any 
more  than  the  famous  durian  fruit  of  Siam. 
It  is  said  that  this  fruit  is  so  delicious  to  the 
palate  that  if  you  can  get  a  bit  of  it  past  your 
nose,  either  by  the  clothespin  method  of  ad- 
ministering oil  to  children,  or  by  having  a 
friend  perform  the  office  of  the  clothespin,  or 
by  plugging  the  nostrils  with  cotton,  or  taking 
ether  first,  or  having  somebody  throw  you 
down  and  stuff  it  into  your  mouth,  you  will  be 
forever  addicted  to  the  eating  of  the  noisome 
vegetable,  and  will  long  for  the  return  of  the 
official  season  as  ferv-ently  as  a  baseball  fan 
longs  for  the  hard  feel  of  the  bleachers  under 
his  bones.  But  perfume  made  from  denatured 
alcohol  can  not  be  eaten,  and  so  there  is  no 
compensation  for  the  horrible,  almost  ophidian 
reek  Mr.  Volstead  has  introduced  into  spirits. 
Perfume  thus  compounded  can  not  even  be  used 
as  a  beverage  :  which  seems  to  be  the  dark  pur- 
pose of  the  flavor  aforesaid.  Perfumerj*  that 
smells  of  the  \'olstead  Act  is  not  of  much 
more  value  than  the  sort  that  emanates  from 
those  cunning  little  back-striped  kittens  one 
sometimes  meets  in  the  woods.  Xo  odor  of 
flowers  can  compete  with  diethyl  phthalate. 
unless  perhaps  they  are  onion  flowers.  .\nd 
like  the  durian  it  is  hard  to  get  it  past  the 
nose.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  denaturing  of  the  alcoholic  content  of  the 
perfumery-,  society-  would  soon  find  itself  in- 
volved in  a  series  of  reciprocal  perfumery 
parties,  where  people  indulged  in  ylaug  ylang 
cocktails  and  brightened  their  wits  and  remi- 
niscences with  chypre  punch  or  juicp  au 
Houbigam.  And  how  about  flavoring  ex- 
tracts? Have  all  the  possibilities  been  ex- 
tracted from  them  ?  Time  was  when  no 
Siwash  potlatch  could  be  considered  a  social 
success  without  plentj-  of  lemon  and  vanilla. 
Taken  straight  it  was  a  great  testimonial  to 
the  durability  of  the  Siwash  stomach.  The 
case  seems  serious  for  the  American  manu- 
facturers, required  by  the  law  to  compete,  if 
they  manufacture  at  all,  with  the  French  and 
German  perfumers,  whose  product  still  has 
possibilities. 

Tt   is   now    suggested   in   Margaret   Emerson 
Bailey's  book,  "The  Value  of  Good  Manners" 
(Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.),  that  a  hostess  can 
hardly  tell  whether  her  house  guests  are  going 
to  be  comfortable  or  not  unless  she  pays  her- 
self   a    visit    in    her   own    guest    chamber.      A 
j  idear.   Mawruss !     Ver>-  like  daring  a  man  to 
eat    in    his   own    restaurant,    or    suggesting   to 
I  the   sheriff    that    he    trj-   the    gallows    himself, 
!  and  see  whether  or  not  he  can  take  the  stretch 
I  out    of    the    rope    with    his    own    neck.      We 


QuicKest  time  across  Pacific 
^  By  ^  MaqniFicent  Empress  Ships 

Empress  of  Canada  woo  tons 
Empress  <»f  Australia  3'  ooo  toms 
Empress  °f  i^ussia  ^smq  tons 
Empiess  <fAsia 


23,000  TONS 


The  Empresses  ol  Canada  and  Australia  are 
big  new  ships.  All  four  Empresses  sail  reg- 
ularly from  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Hold  the 
records  for  quickest  time  across  the  Pacific 
10  da^-s  to  Japan.  14  daj-s  to  China.  18 
days  to  Manila.  Canadian  Pacific  hospital- 
ity on  all  the  Empresses. 

F.  L.  Nason,  Gen,  Agt.  Pass.  Dept, 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

675  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat 

Phone:  Sutter  1585,  or  local  steamship  agents 


have  often  wondered  if  our  hostess  knew 
that  the  door  would  not  lock,  that  the  bed 
had  a  bad  spring,  that  the  floor  above  creaked 
when  any  one  walked  over  it  so  that  sleep 
was  a  rarity,  that  we  like  lots  of  blankets, 
and  that  we  hate  sheets  that  are  long  at  the 
top  and  turn  down  over  the  covers  supposedly, 
but  realh^  give  us  only  the  comfort  that 
comes  from  getting  our  neck  entangled  in  them 
and  dreaming  we  are  being  sacrificed  to 
Bowanee  or  some  other  glum  deity  by  means 
of  the  strangling-cord  of  an  East  Indian  thug. 
This  experimenting  on  yourself  certainly  has 
sense  in  or  about  it.  "Suppose  we  tr>'  it" 
Miss  Bailey  says.  "The  room  looks  charming 
as  we  enter  it,  and  the  better  to  appreciate 
all  its  attractions,  we  start  to  take  a  rest. 
But  where  ?  There  is  no  couch.  .\nd  we 
never  could  stretch  out  comfortably  and  irre- 
sponsibly upon  that  immaculately  starched  or 
silken  spread.  We  think  over  our  past 
visitors.  Did  they,  when  they  were  tired,  sit 
bolt  upright ':  Did  they  play  going  to  Jerusa- 
lem upon  two  chairs  ?  Did  they  in  despera- 
tion camp  upon  the  floor  ?  There  is  an  hour 
left  before  dinner.  If  we  may  not  lie  down, 
we  may  still  w*rite  a  note.  Paper  and  en- 
velopes are  on  the  desk,  stamps  placed  neatly 
in  the  box  beside  them  ;  but  when  we  dip  our 
pen  into  the  ink-well  it  is  dn,'.  Suppose,  in- 
stead, we  read,  and  our  eye  runs  over  the 
books  which  we  ourselves  have  placed  beside 
the  bed.  'Sesame  and  Lilies.'  Good  heavens  ! 
We  had  that  in  boarding-school.  It  was  al- 
most time  to  dress.  We  found  ourselves  in 
the  bathroom  with  a  little  scrubby  piece  of 
soap  in  the  soap  basin  and  with  no  face  cloth 
on  the  rack.  Somehow,  the  end  of  a  damask 
towel  did  not  take  the  place.  We  looked  in 
the  cushion  for  a  pin.  Even  the  four  were 
gone  that  held  on  its  dainty  cover.  By  the 
last  guest  in  desperation,  they  had  been  re- 
moved. We  came  to  the  uncomfortable  con- 
viction that  haWng  once  supplied  our  guest 
room,  we  had  supposed  that  our  supplies  were 
lasting.  It  was  much  as  though  we  had  gone 
on  writing  checks  without  ever  stopping  to 
deposit  a  fresh  balance  at  the  bank." 


It  appears,  after  all.  that  long  since  the 
revels  of  Flora  in  ancient  Rome,  there  has 
been  worse  garb  for  women  than  one  sees 
on  Fifth  Avenue  and  on  Powell  Street  today. 
Lady  Xorah  Bentick,  who  wrote  a  book  about 
the  former  Kaiser  in  exile,  calls  attention  to 
some  of  the  individual  vagaries  of  the  receni 
past  as  an  indication  that  conformity  to  fash- 
ion may  really  have  a  restraining  effect  in- 
stead of  the  reverse.  She  says :  "Princess 
Pauline  Metternich,  at  a  state  ball  at  the 
Tuileries,  appeared  before  Napoleon  III  and 
the  Empress  Eugenie  with  her  hair  hanging 
do^-n  her  back  and  nude  to  the  waist.  The 
Princess  Castiglione  was  notorious  for  the 
beauty  of  her  figure,  and  her  sculptured  leg 
is  in  one  of  the  chief  museums  of  Italy  to- 
day. At  a  ball  she  was  so  little  clothed  that 
the  Empress  Eugenie  ordered  her  chamber- 
lain to  take  to  the  princess  a  shawl.  One 
of  Napoleon's  women  was  so  proud  of  her 
legs  and  feet  that  she  drove  about  Rome 
with  her  bare  legs  hanging  out  of  the  car- 
riage window."  Now.  there's  style  for  you — 
and  independence  of  the  dictates  of  the 
dressmakers.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
Princess  Pauline  had  not  bobbed  her  hair,  but 
that  is  about  all  we  should  be  permitted  to 
notice  about  her.  The  Princess  Castiglione 
would  have  run  Lady  Godiva  close.  And 
think  of  that  one  of  Napoleon's  women. 
which  is  not  stated,  who  drove  about  Rome 
in  that  exceedingly  unconventional  way. 
We  had  a  sport  in  San  Francisco  who 
rode  home  in  two  hacks  at  once — by  hanging 
onto  a  hand  of  either  cabby  and  running 
along  between,  and  it  was  in  the  days  of 
cobblestone  pavements,  too.  But  he  was  not 
strictly  sober  at  the  time — not  strictly.  And 
we  have  no  knowledge  that  the  lady  described 
above  was  anj'thing  but  sober  as  a  judge.  It 
must  have  been  very  uncomfortable  as  well 
as  unconventional.  But  what  an  advertise- 
ment it  would  make   for  a  taxicab  compan3- ! 


Promoting  Peace. 

The  federation  of  British  music  industries 
has  been  discussing  the  best  means  of  starting 
a  boom  for  British  musical  instruments. 
Joseph  Riley  of  Birmingham  thinks  the  best 
way  would  be  to  light  a  huge  bonfire  of  old 
pianos.  That  he  says,  would  only  be  follow- 
ing the  excellent  example  set  by  the  music 
trade  in  America. 

"It  would  make  the  finest  sort  of  a  display 
advertisement"  he  adds,  "for  it  would  show 
the  country-  that  the  old  pianos  with  which 
we  are  overstocked  are  not  worth  having." 

"We  could  easily  collect  10,000  of  them." 
he  said,  "and  nobody  would  miss  them.  Such 
rubbishly  tinkling  bundles  of  discords  do  in- 
calculable harm  to  the  music  taste  of  the  pub- 
lic A  child  taught  on  one  of  them  has  all 
his  musical  instincts  outraged  and  grows  up. 
musically  speaking,  a  sorrow  to  his  prema- 
turely aged  parents." 


The  great  Italian  actress,  Eleonora  Duse,  is 
returning  to  the  stage.  Her  first  appearance 
will  be  in  a  French  play  at  Milan.  She  was 
born  in   1859. 


BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

Sait  Fkancisco  aitd  Lof  Amcelu^ 

POKTLAKD,    SZATTLI,   TaCOKU, 
AND    VANCOnvnL 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Masine  and  Fire  Insubancx 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  AND  From   European  Pom 

and 
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Redwood  Export  Company 

California  Redwood 
Lumber  and  Tiea 


Cargoes  and  Parcels 

"To  off  shore  mvkeU  only" 


260  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUF. 

Phone  Sutter  2163 


UNION  LUMBER  CO. 

CROCKER  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS  ud  WHOLESALERS 

—  OF  — 

REDWOOD  LUMBER  > 
RAILROAD  TIES 
TELEGRAPH  POLES 
SHINGLES 
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SPLIT  REDWOOD  PRODUCTS 


E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established    1881) 
STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  akd  In'SOEance  Broeebs 
260    California   Street,    San    Francisco 
Phone  Cable  Address 

Douglas  8040  "DEWGRIP" 
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CORPORATION 
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THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 
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of 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR, 

SPRUCE.    HEMLOCK, 

SUGAR   &   WHITE   PINE. 

CEDAR  SHINGLES   &   POLES. 

230  California  St.  San  Francisco 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gar.  Epigrammatic  and  OtharAvlsa. 


A  thin  man  resented  the  lateral  pressure  of 
a  fat  man  on  the  same  seat  in  the  street-car. 
He  said :  "They  ought  to  charge  by  weight 
in  these  cars."  "If  they  did,  sonny,"  said  the 
fat  man,  "you'd  have  to  walk.  They  couldn't 
afford  to  stop  for  you." 


I  Whichever  one  goes  first,  he  will  come  back 
from  the  spirit  world  and  tell  the  other  one 
just  what  it  looks  like  over  there."  "Hit's  a 
bargain,  suh.  Dat  suits  me  adzackly.  But" — 
reflectively — "but,  Marse  Davy,  if  you  goes 
fust,  won't  you  come  back  in  de  daytime?" 


"Why  are  you  late?"  demanded  a  man  of 
his  colored  servant.  "Boss,  I  done  got  kicked 
by  a  mule."  "Well,  it  shouldn't  have  taken 
you  an  hour  to  get  yourself  kicked  by  a  mule." 
"Oh,  it  didn't  take  long  to  get  kicked,  boss, 
but  he  kicked  me  in  de  wrong  direction." 


The  bills  had  come  in  for  building  the 
young  couple's  home.  "George,"  said  the 
bride  of  a  fe\y  months,  "they  are  twice  what 
we  expected!"  "Don't  worry,"  said  the  young 
husband.  "I  expected  they  would  be."  "But 
George."  she  replied,  "they're  twice  as  much 
as  that." 


Tommy  and  little  Joan  in  the  second  pri- 
mary grade  were  great  friends.  Tommy  was 
a  bright  youngster,  but  he  was  lazy.  His 
teacher,  wishing  to  impress  on  him  the  im- 
portance of  study,  told  him,  "If  you  don't 
work  harder,  little  Joan  will  be  promoted  and 
you  will  have  to  stay  back  in  this  class.  How 
will  you  like  that?"  "Oh,"  said  Tommy,  non- 
chalantly, "I  guess  there  will  be  other  little 
Joans." 

The  guns  were  popping  over  the  moors  and 
the  pheasants  were  flying  all  about,  but  few 
were  falling.  One  gun  was  especially  unlucky. 
He  shot  time  after  time,  but  every  time  the 
bird  got  away.  "I  say,'-'  he  remarked  to  the 
attendant  game-keeper,  "they're  terribly  strong 
on  the  wing  today,  what?"  "Ho  no,  sir,"  said 
the  keeper,  "that's  the  sime  bird,  sir."  "The 
same  bird?  What  the  devil  is  the  beggar  fol- 
lowing me  about  for,  do  you  suppose?"  '"Beg 
pahdon.  sir,  I  think  it's   for  safety,  sir." 


A  Virginia  gentleman  was  troubled  by  a  dis- 
obedient and  lazy  coachman,  who  had  been  in 
the  family  a  long  time,  and  was  well  out  of 
reach  of  discipline.  He  disobeyed  orders  and 
neglected  his  duties  and  made  himself  a  gen- 
eral nuisance  until  in  desperation  his  employer 
decided  to  threaten  him  with  dismissal.  "I 
can't  put  up  with  you  any  longer."  he  said. 
"At  the  end  of  the  month  you  hunt  another 
place."  "Nuther  place,  nothin'."  was  the  reply. 
*T  druv  yeh  to  yer  baptisin',  I  druv  yeh  to  yer 
weddin",  an'  I'll  jest  stick  here  till  I  drives  yeh 
to  yer  funeral." 

Mildred  envied  Patty  her  grandmother,  for, 
as  she  explained,  her  own  was  in  heaven.  And 
she  and  Patty's  grandmother  were  good 
friends  until  one  day  the  grandmother  was 
cross.  She  scolded  the  two  little  girls  for 
leaving  the  screen  door  open,  for  walking  in  a 
flower  bed  and  dropping  crumbs  on  the  floor. 
The  two  youngsters  sought  refuge  on  the 
porch.  Grandmother  started  to  follow  them 
there  a  little  later,  to  try  to  make  up.  She 
realized  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  for  when 
she  reached  the  door  she  heard  Mildred  say. 
"Patty,  I  wish  your  grandmother  was  visitin' 
my  grandmother  today." 

A  Mark  Twain  story  recorded  by  Chauncey 
Depew  in  his  "Memories  of  Eighty  Years"  re- 
lates an  incident  at  a  dinner  party  at  Hom- 
burg.  There  was  a  dead  silence  whenever 
there  was  the  slightest  sign  that  the  great 
humorist  was  going  to  make  a  remark,  but  to 
the  company's  disappointment  he  did  not  com- 
mit himself.  The  following  evening  the  same 
company  was  again  assembled  and  at  last 
Mark  told  a  storv.  There  was  great  laughter, 
the  fun  being  over  the  fact  that  Depew  had 
told  the  same  story  to  the  same  company  the 
night   before. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Canadian  West  a 
Scotchman  named  Duncan  MacArthur  and  his 
wife  Janet  ranched  a  tract  of  land  about 
forty  miles  west  of  the  steel  town  of  Verona. 
Duncan  was  a  past  master  at  the  national  ac- 
complishment and  on  market  days  always  re- 
turned home  gloriously  drunk.  Janet's  schemes 
to  convert  him  always  failed,  but  in  d«pera- 
tion  she  tried  one  more.  On  market  day  she 
said,  "Duncan,  every  time  you  take  a  drink 
today  I'm  going  to  take  one,  too."  The  incor- 
rigible Duncan  replied.  "Then  ye'll  be  gude 
and  drunk  by  6  o'clock,  Mrs.  MacArthur." 


One  of  Judge's  prize  stories  is  as  follows  : 
An  old  Southern  planter  (once  "Marse  Davy") 
said  to  an  old  negro:  "Well,  Tony,  this  is 
our  birthday  again— seventy-five  years  we've 
been  together,  as  man  and  boy  :  three-quarters 
of  a  century  and  on  one  plantation."  "Sho 
nuff  hit  is,  boss— and  'pears  lak  dese  here 
years  is  a  treveling  aroun'  a  heap  perter  dan 
dey  uster."  "That's  what's  on  my  mind,  Tony, 
and  in  the  course  of  events  we  can't  expect 
to  remain  here  much  longer— so  I've  been 
thinking  seriously,  Ton> — seriously— about  the 
grave  and  the  hereafter."  "W^a't's  dat,  boss  ?" 
"Well,  I  want  to  make  a  bargain  with  you. 
Tony,     a     solemn     bargain,     to     this     effect. 


A  theatrical  manager  bought  and  staged  a 
play  and  then  became  cursed  with  the  usual 
doubts.  He  felt  that  it  would  never  go.  The 
author  stood  in  the  wings  at  dress  rehearsal, 
very  proud  and  confident,  in  irritating  con- 
trast with  the  gloomy  manager.  One  of  the 
stage  hands  was  a  person  of  peculiar  aspect. 
and  just  to  make  conversation  the  author 
asked,  "\Vho  is  that  strange-looking  fellow?" 
"That?"  said  the  manager.  "That's  an  Eski- 
mo." "Why  in  the  world  an  Eskimo?"  asked 
the  author.  "Why,"  said  the  manager  wearily, 
"we  had  to  get  somebody  that  could  stand  the 
frost  around  here  opening  night." 


An  English  priest,  Monsignor  Bickerstatfe- 
Drew,  has  written  his  recollections  of  Cardi- 
nal Manning.  The  Cardinal  was  evidently 
anything  but  a  severe  or  lugubrious  person. 
Being  in  Norwich  one  day  during  a  heavy 
shower.  Manning  happened  to  take  shelter  in 
a  chemist's  shop  in  company  with  a  very 
severe-looking  lady.  Wishing  to  be  agreeable. 
Manning  tried  to  say  something  apropos  of 
the  occasion  or  of  Norwich  and  quoted,  "The 
man  in  the  moon  came  down  too  soon  and 
lost  his  way  to  Norwich.  The  man  in  the 
south  has  burnt  his  mouth  with  eating  of 
cold  plum  porridge."  "I  hate  a  fool,"  re- 
marked the  austere  lady. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Mirth  Control. 
Are  you  the  boob   who   likes  to  go 
To    see    a    funny    music    show, 
And  though  you've  paid  three  dollars  flat 
To    sit    exactly    where    you're    at — 
All   comfy   in   the   orchestra. 
You    never    lend   your    good   ha-ha  ? 
Instead,  you  dare  the  man  whose  chaff 
Makes  others  roar — to  make  you  laugh! 
You'd    rather    eye   this  comic   cuss — 
Immobile    and    impervious ; 
Vou   wouldn't   flinch  to  save  your  soul, 
For  you  believe  in  mirth   control! 

Are  you  the  boob  who    likes  to   be 
"Wished    on"    a    jovial    company 
Where  stories   new   and  stories  old 
Are  told — while   you   sit   clammy-cold 
With    long-trained    poker-face 
That    shuns    emotion's    slightest    trace 
(Unless  your  twitchless  skin  should  deign 
A  grin  that    is   akin    to    pain)  — 
But  not  a  laugh  to  save  your  soul 
Since  you  believe  in  mirth  control! 

Are  you  the  boob  who,  though  you  see 
The  funny  thing  that's  meant  to  be — 
You  wouldn't  let  your  neighbor  know 
You   thought   it    so;    you'd    rather    go 
Cowted  in  your  cloaKings  taciturn. 
And    strangle  joy   before   it's   born — 
Or    ever    laugh — so    help    your    soul — 
Since   you    believe    in    mirth    control! 

— Anthony   Euwer  in   Judge. 


Formar  Conferences 
The  conclusion  of  the  Genoa  Conference  is 
a  fresh  reminder  to  the  world  of  the  fre- 
quent resort  which  has  been  made  to  such 
gatherings  and  of  the  comparative  meagreness 
of  their  results,   says  the  Kew  York  Tribune. 


It  was  always  so.  A  few  minute-  n.re  suf- 
ficient to  provoke  war.  It  takes  nioiiths  and 
sometimes  years  to  repair  its  evils. 

The  conferences  of  former  times  were 
called  congresses,  and  were  likewise  held  in 
more  or  less  arbitrarily  designated  cities.  The 
Congress  of  Westphalia,  at  the  end  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  lasted  six  years.  The 
Congress  of  Utrecht,  after  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  was  opened  January  26, 
1712.   and  did  not  end  before  April  11,   1713. 

This  congress  was  attended,  behind  the 
scenes,  by  a  man  who  was  a  precursor,  for  it 
was  he  who  first  had  the  idea  of  the  Society 
of  Nations.  This  was  Cardinal  Polignac.  the 
secretary  of  the  French  plenipotentiary. 

During  the  long,  idle  hours  which  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  diplomats  afforded  him  in  the 
little  Hollandish  town  of  Utrecht,  he  com- 
posed his  "Projet  de  Paix  perpetuelle,"  in 
which  he  proposed  the  creation  of  a  supreme 
tribunal  of  nations. 

It  required  more  than  two  hundred  years 
of  war  and  massacre  to  take  up  this  idea 
again. 

^•fc- 

Nothing  is  more  obviously  false  than  that 
the  remedy  for  the  inequality  among  men  con- 
sists in  their  return  to  the  condition  of  sav- 
ages and  beasts.  Philosophy  will  never  be 
understood  if  we  approach  the  study  of  its 
mysteries  with  so  narrow  and  illiberal  con- 
ceptions  of   its   universality. — Shelley. 


By  a  curious  "freak"  of  Nature,  insects 
which  are  the  most  beautiful  when  fully  de- 
veloped, are  often  the  most  repulsive  in  the 
grub   stage. 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
^^     breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOIL  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO'COMPOUNDS 


THE    ARGONAUT 


August  5.  1922. 


PERSONAL. 

So::iBl  Notes. 
Colonel    and    Mrs,    Louis    Kay    lliirgt'ss    Iiavc  an- 
nounced    in     Honolulu     tlie     engagement     of     tlieir 
daughter,    Barbara,    to    Mr.    Robert    \'ernon    Lee, 
United  States  Corps  of  Cadets. 

Mrs,  lUansticld  Lovell  announces  tlie  engagement 
of  her  daughter.  Miss  Minerva  Lovell,  to  Mr. 
Angus  Gordon  Nicolson  of  Bridgeport.  Connecti- 
cut. Miss  Lovell  is  identified  with  the  younger 
social  set,  and  is  a  member  of  one  of  California's 
pioneer  families,  being  the  granddaughter  of  the 
late  Charles  W.  Hathaway.  Her  father,  the  late 
Mansfield  Lovell,  was  a  well-known  business  man. 
Mr.  Nicolson  has  recently  resigned  as  an  ensign, 
having  joined  the  navy  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
world  war.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the  wed- 
ding. 

At'  a  luncheon  given  by  Miss  Helen  Smyth  on 
Saturday  the  announcement  of  her  engagement  to 
:Mr,  Norman  Waterloo  Ford  was  made.  The  date 
for  the  wedding  of  Miss  Smyth  and  Mr.  Ford 
has  not  been  set.  Miss  Smyth  is  the  sister  of 
Mr.  Robert  Smyth  and  Mr.  Hugo  Smyth,  both  in 
the  American  consular  service.  Mrs.  Alfred  E. 
Ford  entertained  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  tea,  in- 
troducing Miss  Helen  Smyth,  fiancee  of  Mrs. 
Ford's  son,  and  also  complimenting  Mrs.  Sydney 
Waterloo  Ford,  the  former  Miss  Margaret  Belden, 
who  is  here  on  a  visit  from  her  home  in  New 
Zealand.  At  the  tea  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  who  re- 
turned recently  from  Europe,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 
Ford  assisted  the  hostess  in   receiving. 

Miss  Hope  Somerset  has  set  the  date  for  her 
wedding  to  Mr.  Donald  Walsh,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  JL  Walsh,  for  August  30th.  Miss 
Somerset  has  named  iliss  Harriet  Fletcher,  a 
classmate  at  Vassar,  for  her  maid  of  honor.  The 
bridesmaids  are  to  be  Miss  Elizabeth  Moore,  Miss 
Dorothy  Grissim,  Miss  Katherine  Bentley,  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Fennon.  At  a  luncheon  which  Mrs. 
Fennon  gave  on  Wednesday,  complimenting  Miss 
Somerset,  the  plans  for  the  wedding  were  dis- 
closed. Several  hundred  invitations  are  being 
issued. 

Miss  Cornelia  Clampett  is  to  be  married  in  Paris 
in  the  early  autumn  to  Mr.  William  Shuman.  A 
wedding  tour  of  some  months  will  follow  the  cere- 
mony, after  which  the  couple  will  return  to  San 
Francisco  to  make  their  home.  Miss  Clampett  is 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs,  Frederick  Clampett, 
who   are   now  making  Paris  their  home. 

Mrs.  Newton  Booth  Knox  entertained  at  a  re- 
ception recently  in  London,  and  among  the  guests 
were;  Their  Highnesses,  Prince  and  Princess 
Schimadzu,  the  American  Ambassador  and  Mrs. 
Harvey,    the    Japanese    Ambassador,    the     Chinese 


Minister  and  Countess  Szapary,  Peruvian  Minister 
and  Mme.  Cisneros,  Colombian  ilinister  and  Mme. 
Gutierrez-Ponce,  Chinese  Charge  d'Affaires  Mr. 
Chu,  Prince  and  Princesse  Lobanov-Rosstovski, 
Viscount  Templetown,  Lord  Leigh,  Lady  Arthur 
Browne.  Lady  Snathyling,  Sir  Edward  and  Lady 
Boyle,  Lady  Hart,  Lady  Arnold,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Hussey  of  the  American  Embassy.  Commander  and 
Mme.  Vierna  of  the  Spanish  Embassy,  M.  and 
Mme.  Tohengawa,  M.  and  Mme.  de  Hedry,  Cap- 
tain Sluys  of  the  Netherlands  Legation  and  Mr. 
William   Gillett. 

Miss  Melanie  Lancel,  in  honor  of  Miss  Alice 
Carr,  who  is  in  California  for  the  summer,  enter- 
tained at  a  bridge-tea  at  her  San  Rafael  home  on 
Wednesday,  July  26th.  Among  Miss  Lancel's 
guests  were  Mrs.  Philip  Foster  Brown,  Mrs.  Edgar 
Zook,  Mrs.  Kenneth  MacDonald,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Kent,  Mrs.  Jack  Selfridge,  ^Mrs.  Nicholas  Kittle 
Boyd,  Mrs.  Stanleigh  Arnold,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Foster.  Miss  Jean  Boyd.  Miss  Louise  Boyd,  Miss 
Madelaine  de  Courtieux,  Miss  Kathleen  Byrnes 
and  Miss  Charlotte  Ziel. 

In  honor  of  some  of  the  university  friends  of 
Mr.  Richard  Schwc^in  and  Mr.  William  Bourn, 
Jr.,  who  are  visiting  in  California  during  the 
summer.  Miss  Josephine  Grant  was  hostess  at  a 
small  dinner  party  on  Monday  evening  at  her 
home   in    Burlingame. 

On  Friday  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Vail 
and  their  daughters.  Miss  Elizabeth  Vail  and  Miss 
Jane  Vail,  entertained  at  a  dancing  party  at  their 
Montecito  home.  A  great  many  San  Franciscans 
spending  the  summer  at  Santa  Barbara  were 
among  the  guests.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis, 
Baron  and  Baroness  Van  Eck,  Mrs.  James  Hall 
Bishop,  ilrs.  John  Rodgers  Clark,  Jliss  Mary 
Jolliffe,  Miss  Isabelle  Bishop.  Miss  Frances 
Pringle.  Miss  Ynez  Dibblee,  Miss  Delphine  Dib- 
blee,  Mr,  Hall  Bishop.  Mr.  John  Baldwin,  Mr. 
Elliott  Rogers,  Mr.  Edward  Criramins  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Campbell  were  among  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vail's 
guests. 


Movomenta  and  WhereaboutB. 
Colonel    and    Mrs.    John    S.    Irby    have    returned 
from  an  Eastern  visit,  and  are  making  their  home 
at    the    Fairmont, 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Philip  Fay  and  Miss  Phyllis  Fay 
are   at    the  Hotel    Rafael. 

Miss  Evelyn  Selfridge,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Selfridge.  Jr.,  has  returned  from  Vassar 
to  her  home  on  Scott  Street, 

Mrs,  Hewitt  Davenport  is  in  San  Francisco  for 
a  few  days.  Mrs.  Davenport  is  passing  the  sum- 
mer with  her  children  at  their  country  home  near 
Preston. 

The  newly-appointed  British  consul-general.  Mr. 
Gerald    Campbell,    with    Mrs.    Campbell    and    their 


^linister  in  Washington   and  Mrs.  Sze.   Hungarian     three    daughters,    are    temporarily    occupying    1161 


Reduced 

Round-Trip 

Fares 


to  the 

Pacific  Northwest 

Tickets  on  sale: 

July  23  to  Sept.  30 

Return  limit: 

Oct.  31.   1922. 

STOP  OVERS  ALLOWED 

Fares  from  San  Francisco 
Portland  .  .  $43.25 
Seattle  .  .  .  52.25 
Spokane     .  65.00 

(Direct,  not  via  Tacoma  or  Seattle) 

Tacoma  .  .  50.25 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  61.25 
Victoria,  B.  C.         57.25 

TRAINS  VIA 

SHASTA  ROUTE 

Leave  San  Francisco  (Feny) 

9:20  A.  M.  "Portland  Express" 
4:00  P.  M.  the  "Shasta" 

(Sleeper  through  to  Seattle) 

8:20   P.   M.   "Oregon   Express" 
10:20  P.M.  "Oregonian" 

(Sleeper  through  to  Seattle) 


Our  agents  will  gladly  furnish  you  further  information 

Southern  Pacific  Lines 


50  Post  Street 


Ferry  Station 
Sutter  4000 


Third  Street  Station 


Greenwich  Street,  the  home  of  Mr.  annd  Mrs. 
James  H.  \  inter,  who  are  passing  the  summer  in 
Ross   Valley. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Drum  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson 
are  at  Lake  Tahoe,  where  they  are  the  guests  of 
Mr.  and   Mrs.    George   A.    Newhall. 

■Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin  are  on  a  fortnight's 
fishing  and  camping  trip. 

Mrs.  James  Garfield  Eoyd  of  Seattle  is  visiting 
her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Hooper,    at    their  Woodside  home. 

Mr.  Le  Roy  Linnard  left  for  the  East  two  weeks 
ago,  and  is  touring  the  New  England  states. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Eettigen  and  their  daugh- 
ter, of  Pasadena,  are  in  Canada  for  a  trip  of  a 
few   weeks. 

Colonel  George  K,  Hunter,  U.  S.  A.,  retired, 
and  Mrs.  Hunter  are  visiting  their  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Major  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Griffith,  at 
the  Presidio, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  T.  Bean  are  in  Canada, 
at    Lake    Louise. 

ilr.  James  Phelan  will  sail  for  the  United  States 
on  August  9th,  from  France. 

Mrs.  William  Babcock  is  in  Canada  for  a  month 
or  more,  visiting  at  Banff. 

Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Arthur  Hill  \'incent  are  in  San 
Francisco  for  a  few  days.  In  the  fall  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Vincent  plan  going  abroad. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Julian  Bernheim  have  been  on 
a  motor  tour  through  the  south.  They  have  re- 
turned to  Letterman  Garrison,  where  Mr.  Merville 
Bernheim  of  Chicago  is  visiting  them, 

ilrs.  James  Alexander  Black  left  on  Thursday 
for  her  former  home  in  New  Orleans.  She  will 
be   the  guest  of  her  mother,    Mrs,   Grant. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Upham.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  John 
A.  McNear,  Air.  and  ilrs.  Edgar  Peixotto  are  at 
their  camps  on  the  Russian  River  for  the  week-end 
of  the  play  at  the  Bohemian  Grove. 

Mrs.  William  de  Fremery  is  in  Algiers  gather- 
ing material  for  a  book  to  which  she  is  devoting 
her   time. 

Miss  Jessica  Sher\vood  is  in  Monterey  on  a 
visit   to    relatives. 

Miss  Eugenia  Sherwood  is  in  Salinas,  where  she 
rode  in  the  rodeo  held  in  Sherwood  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Harrison  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Harrison  are  visiting  in  Windsor.  Vermont. 
They  will  return  to  their  San  Rafael  home  in 
August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Harwood  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  tour,  and  are  making  their 
home  at   the   Fairmont  Hotel. 

Miss  Jane  Flood  is  occupying  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  at  Menlo  Park  during 
their  absence. 

Miss  Caroline  Hazard  of  New  York  is  occupying 
her   Santa    Barbara   home. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Allen  Poe  have  re- 
turned to  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  after  several  days 
spent  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Congressman  Julius  Kahn  is  the  guest  of  Mr. 
Milton  Esberg  at  the  Bohemian  Grove. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Belden  of  Wyoming 
are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Belden  at  tlieir 
home   at   Ross. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Whitman  of  New  York  will  join 
Mrs.  Whitman  and  their  children  at  Burlingame 
shortly. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Goodfellow  has  joined  friends  in 
Paris.  Mrs.  Goodfellow  will  be  away  until  the 
late  autumn. 

Miss  Marion  Zcile  is  visiting  Mrs.  Cheever  Cow- 
din  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Howard  Allen,  Jr.,  have  re- 
turned to  their  Ross  Valley  home.  They  spent  a 
week  in  the  Tahoe  region  on  a  fishing  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Roth  are  on  a  motor 
tour  in  the  Yosemite, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  N.  Walter  are  at  their  country 
home  at  Lake  Tahoe  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  Willis  J.  Walker  and  his  son,  Mr.  Leon 
Brooks  Walker,  are  at  Westwood  in  Lassen 
County    for   a  few   weeks. 

General  and  Mme.  Emile-Marie  Taufflieb  of 
Longueil,  France,  are  visiting  in  San  Francisco, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Walsh  are  at  Lake 
Tahoe    for    a    few    weeks. 

Mr.  William  G.  McAdoo,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,    is  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  and  Miss  Mary 
Emma  Flood  are  at    Del    Monte. 

Mr,  Horace  Moody  of  New  York  is  visiting 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn  at  San  Mateo. 

!Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Percival  Dodge  are  ex- 
pected from  Europe  in  August.  They  will  visit 
Mrs.  Dodge's  mother,  Mrs.  Arthur  Page  Brown. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Alderson,  who  spent  the 
month  of  July  at  San  Rafael,  have  returned  to 
their  home  in   San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Leer  Kirkman  have  been  in 
San  Francisco  for  some  time  visiting  Mrs,  Kirk- 
man's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Edward  Harrison. 

Miss  Mary  Harrison  and  Miss  Agnes  Harrison 
are  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  for  a  week  or 
ten    days. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Louis  Titus  motored  to  Salinas 
for  the  rodeo  and  then  to  Del  Monte  for  the 
week-end. 

Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Lane  was  called  East  on  Mon- 
day, on  account  of  the  serious  illness  of  her 
daughter,  JNIrs.  Philip  Kauffman,  at  her  home  in 
Washington,   D.    C. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gove  have  returned 
to  San  Francisco,  after  a  two  weeks'  stay  at  Coro- 
nado. 

Dean  and  Mrs.  J.  Wilmer  Gresham  have  re- 
turned from  their  vacation  and  are  at  home  in  the 
deanery. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  St.  Francis  include  Mr. 
D.  D.  Wilson.  Reno;  Mr.  C.  C.  Bickenhaupt,  New 
York;  Mr.  Joseph  Dunne,  Stockton;  Mr.  C.  R. 
Pelton,  Detroit;  Mr.  R.  V.  Williams,  Buffalo;  Mr. 
C.  H.  Greer,  Turlock;  Mr.  D.  J,  Canary,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  Clifford  A,  Russell,  Sacramento;  Cap- 
tain G.  R.  Tupper,  U.  S.  A.;  Mr.  J.  L.  Nagia, 
Sacramento;  Mr.  Charles  Justus  Wilcox,  Toledo; 
Mr.  H.  M.  Ramey,  Seattle;  Mr.  Sidney  F.  Tyler, 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  Richard  Walton  Tully,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  Buckley  Wells,  Virginia  City;  Mr.  M. 
J.  Korshak,  Chicago;  Mr.  Walter  Longnecker,  Chi- 
cago. 

Recently  registered  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  arc 
Dr.  George  W.  Bochman,  Rochester;  Mr.  Peter 
Crunft,  Batavia;  Dr.  E.  Z.  Hennessy,  Napa;  Dr. 
E.    E.    Haverstick,    St.    Louis;    Mr.    Harry    Hamp- 


shire, Eureka;  Mr.  B.  H.  Kelly,  Mr.  R.  T.  Tobin. 
Dei  by,    Connecticut;    Mr.    E.    A.    Goff,    Kenwood; 

Miss  E.  Dawson.  Isle  of  Wight,  England;  Miss 
E.  J.  Jerry.  Hove.  England;  Mr,  James  L.  Quick, 
New  Orleans;  Mr.  John  R.  Ouinn,  Delano;  Mr.  O 
L.  Everts,  Fresno;  .Mr.  W.  J.  Cubberly.  Tahoe 
City;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Horace   J.    Davis   and   party, 

Philadelphia. 


^  El  Encanto  Hotel  "v 

and  Bungalows 


The  most  beautifully  situated  hotel 
in  California.  Located  on  Mission 
Ridge,  500  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  best  summer  climate  in  the 
world. 

GOLFING       ■ 
HORSE-BACK  RIDING 
FISHING 

TENNIS 

MOUNTAIN  TRAILS 

SWIMMING 

Guests  have  privileges  of  La  Cumbre 
Golf  Club.  Guaranteed  Milk  and 
Cream  from  our  own  Dairy  and 
Fresh  Vegetables  from  our  own 
Gardens.  Spacious  Lawns  and  Acres 
of  Flowers  Surround  Main  Building 
and  Bungalows.  Highest  Standard 
Cuisine.  Rates  Moderate.  Liberal 
Discount  for  Long  Stay. 


Vi  SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIFORNIA 


J 


DEL   MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
m  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  ;  CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address   MANAGER 

San  Yaidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


Iti  heautifut—/ 
flarin  (bunt ' 


For  Rest  and 
Recreation 

come  to  the  beauty  spot 
of  Marin  County — 

•   HOTEL  RAFAEL 

]ust  50  minutes  from  San 
Francisco,  reached  by  auto 
or  boat  and  train,  Sausalito 
Ferry. 

Over  200  outside  rooms; 
convenience  and  comfort  at 
every  turn. 

Unexcelled  Table  and  Service 

Breakfast  -  Luncheon  -  Dinner 
75c  $1.00  $1.50 

Management— W.  C.  JUKGENS 


'^Dinner  dance 

I      Saturday-  atoiZ 


August  5,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 

Business  Founded 

in 

1880 


Storage — Shipping 

Expert  Packmg,  Protection 
and  Diapatch 

A  fully  informed  representative,  anx- 
ioaa  to  give  yoa  any  desired  informa- 
tion,   will  respond  to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


MR.  TAFT  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 


Mr.  Taft,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  was  the  guest  of  the 
bench  and  bar  of  England  at  the  ancient 
hall  of  the  Middle  Temple,  an  honor  rarely 
accorded,  and  much  more  rarely  accorded 
with  the  enthusiasm  and  seriousness  that  at- 
tended Wednesday's  festival,  says  the  Man- 
chester Guardian. 

The  lord  chancellor  was  in  the  chair,  and 
Lord  Haldane,  Lord  Hewart,  Lord  Shaw, 
Lord  Carson,  Lord  Desart,  Lord  Parmoor, 
Lord  Cave,  the  master  of  the  rolls.  Sir  John 
Simon,  Sir  Ernest  Pollock,  Sir  Leslie  Scott. 
Sir  Edward  Shortt,  and  nearly  all  the  dis- 
tinguished lawyers  of  the  land  were  present. 
According  to  counsel's  opinion  the  gathering 
was  one  of  t^e  most  notable  ever  held  in 
this  famous  hall. 

Lord  Birkenhead,  in  an  almost  conversa- 
tional tone,  proposed  the  toast  of  their  dis- 
tinguished guest.  "I  have  been  twenty-three 
years  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,"  he  said, 
"and  I  can  not  recall  more  than  three  or  four 
occasions  upon  which  the  bench  and  bar  of 
England  have  had  the  pleasure  of  entertain- 
ing guests  of  our  calling.  We  desire  you,  sir, 
to  go  from  us  neither  as  a  judge,  a  states- 
man, nor  a  lawyer,  but  as  one  friend  who 
had  clasped  the  hands  of  other  friends,  and 
with  the  realization  of  all  of  us  that  we  shall 
receive  you  again."  It  was  as  much  his  hall 
as  theirs.  He  recalled  that  the  common  law 
of  England  ruled  in  his  countr3',  and  they 
talked  the  same  language  as  the  lawyers  of 
America. 

The  lord  chancellor  defined  the  common 
law  to  the  acceptance  of  the  company  as  the 
machinery  by  which  a  man  might  defend  him- 
self for  his  rightful  actions.  Both  countries 
were  the  joint  heirs  of  the  English   law,   but 


FOR  SALE 

460  acres  oak-wooded  hog  ranch;  50  hogs, 
cabins,  barn,  4  miles  fencing,  orchard, 
team,  machinery,  etc.  $5600.  Terms.  Eox 
1,   Island   Mountain,    Humboldt   County. 


America  had  a  written  Constitution  and  Eng- 
land had  not. 

Mr.  Taft,  when  he  rose  to  reply,  was  re- 
ceived with  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  the 
company  rising  and  for  some  time  waving 
and  cheering.  He  spoke  quietly  with  a  rein 
upon  his  feelings,  which  he  relaxed  a  little 
towards  the  end  oi  his  speech.  From  his 
earliest  boyhood,  he  said,  he  had  venerated 
the  British  bench  and  the  British  bar.  but 
never  in  his  wildest  imagination  as  a  boy 
had  he  realized  that  he  would  stand  in  their 
presence  and  receive  from  the  great  English 
bench  and  the  great  English  bar  such  a  wel- 
come. 

Speaking  of  the  English  common  law,  he 
:^aid  that  the  English  law  had  insisted  that 
any  man  who  was  an  adult  and  in  his  right 
mind  stood  on  his  feet  and  acted  for  himself. 
That  was  the  spirit  that  animated  English 
law.  He  ended  his  speech  by  a  quotation 
from  a  man  of  Memphis,  speaking  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  who  thanked  his  hosts  for 
their  "ferocious  hospitality." 

What  seemed  to  him  the  most  extraordinary 
feature  of  his  experiences  that  evening  was 
the  idea  that  he  could  joke  with  the  lord 
chancellor   (which,   apparently,  he   had  done). 

jMr.  Taft  ended  on  an  impremeditated  note 
of  emotion,  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  reception 
"as  if  I  were  a  real  brother  of  yours."  On 
that  key  he  said  farewell.  It  was  a  high  oc- 
casion, carried  through  with  a  restraint  which 
covered  a  great  deal  of  profound  feeling. 


Shakespeare's  Handwriting. 

The  intricacies  of  Elizabethan  handwriting 
are  discussed  in  a  current  number  of  the  Eng- 
lish Library  by  Mr.  Hilary  Jenkinson,  who  de- 
scribes no  less  than  eight  distinct  styles,  to- 
gether with  a  possible  ninth,  about  which  he 
does  not  feel  quite  sure,  says  the  Living  Age. 
In  his  paper,  which  is  called  "Elizabethan 
Handwritings,  a  Preliminary  Study,"  he 
makes  some  remarks  that  appear  to  shed  light 
on  the  vexed  question  of  Shakespeare's  hand. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  points  out  that  it  was  a 
frequent  occurrence  for  an  educated  Eliza- 
bethan to  have  two  styles  of  handwriting,  and 
he  applies  this  to  the  disputed  autographs  of 
Spenser.  This  leads  another  writer  in  the 
Saturday  Reviezv  to  take  up  the  Jenkinson 
theory  and  apply  it  to  Shakespeare,  suggesting 
that  perhaps  he  wrote  both  the  Italian  hand, 
which  was  coming  into  fashion  in  his  day,  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  cramped  English  hand  of 
the  times.  This  suggestion,  which  had  been 
put  forward  before  Mr.  Jenkinson's  paper, 
was  at  first  received  with  more  or  less  con- 
tempt by  critics,  but  its  position  seems  to  be 
made   somewhat   stronger  by  his  ideas. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  points  out  another  fact 
which  may  affect  disastrously  the  authenticity 
of  some  precious  autographs.  It  appears  that 
copying  clerks  of  that  time — when  the  tj-pe- 
writer  was  an  undreamed-of  blessing — had  a 
habit,  when  they  were  transcribing  a  docu- 
ment, of  copying  the  signature  also,  writing 
it  in  a  hand  different  from  that  of  the  docu- 
ment itself.  Hence  a  paper  may  appear  to 
have  been  copied  by  a  clerk  and  then  signed 
by  the  author  wjien,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
whole  thing  is  a  clerk's  workmanship.  It  is 
said  that  a  series  of  facsimiles  of  Elizabethan 
handwritings  are  to  be  issued  presently  to 
assist  students. 


The  man  who  has  fewest  bodily  wants  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  Divine  Nature. 
Satisfy  these  wants  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and 
expend  the  remaining  energies  of  your  na- 
ture in  the  attainment  of  virtue  and  knowl- 
edge.— Shelley. 


The    aqueduct    of    Appius    Claudius    Csecus 
dates  from  312  B.  C. 
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ENGLISH 
CASEMENTS 
aod  Windows 
/or  banks,  of- 
fices, schools. 
hospitals,    tu. 


for  artistic  residences   and 
other  substantial  buildings 

Made  in  njaried  desigiis 
to    meet    all    conditions 


TALL 


Steel  Casements 

Coast  Representatives 

J.  E.  DWAN,  Lo3  Angeles  F.  T.  CROWE  A  CO..  Tacoma  and  Seattle 

WATERHODSE-WILCOX  CO..  San  Francisco  J.  McCRAKEN.  Portland 

Crittall  Casement  Window  Co.,  Detroit,  Manufacturers 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

To  the  Little  Masters. 
Vou  little  masters  of  the  world, 
Whose    words    are    subtle    stings 
Build    up   your    walls   before    our    feet, 
Your  ceilings  for  our  wings. 

Saying,   "You  may  not  climb  too   far 

Nor  lift   your   flight  too   high 
Above  our  drab  and   decent  ways 

Where  all  the  world  goes  by." 

But  we  have  seen  the  morning  shine 

And   heard  the  mountains  call. 
Though  sevenfold  strong  the  prison  be 

The   sevenfold  strength    shall    fall. 
A    million    saints    with    flashing   feet 

Have  climbed  beyond  your  sight; 
A  million  singers  lifted  song 

On  wings  of  silver  light. 

As   it  has  been,   so   it  shall  be 

While  scorn  may  claim  her  own; 

By  all  the   laughter  of  the   years 
You    shall   be  overthrown. 

Our  feet  shall  pass  beyond  your  door; 

The  clashing  of  our  wings 
Shall  blind  you,  masters  of  the  world — 

Your  words   are  little  things. 

— Marguerite   Wilkinson   in  the  Forum. 


Twelfth  Night. 
O   sweet  slow  tempo   of  those  happier  years 
That    left   men    leisure    for    so    many   things! 
Leisure   for   music    and    for  madness,  too. 
For  adorations  and    for  fertile  tears. 
Who  listens  now  when  comes  the  Fool  who  sings? 
Who   cries    "Olivia!"   the   whole  night   through. 
Or  builds  a  willow  cabin  at  the  gate 
Of    his    desire    and    stands    importunate 
Till    air    and    earth    give    heed? 

We  have  no  time  for  anything  but  speed. 
And  scarcely  know  what  we  pursue 
Or    whither   tend, 

Or    what    far    lover's    meeting   may    await 
The   reckless  journey's  end! 

— Anne   Goodzvin    Winslow  in   the  Freeman. 


The  Fish-Hawk. 

On  the  large  highway  of  the  awful  air  that  flows 
Unbounded  between  sea  and  heaven,  while  twi- 
light   screened 

The  majestic  distances,  he  moved  and  had  repose; 
On  the  huge  wind  of  the  Immensity  he  leaned 

His  steady  body  in   long  lapse  of  flight,    and  rose 

Gradual,     through     broad     gyres    of    ever-cHmbing 
rest. 
Up  the  clear  stair  of  the  eternal  sky;  and  stood 
Throned      on     the      summit!       Slowly,      with      his 
widening  breast. 
Widened  around  him  the  enormous  Solitude, 
From  the  gray  rim  of  ocean  to  the  glowing  west. 

Headlands  and  capes  forlorn  of  the  far  coast,  the 

land 
Rolling  her  barrens  toward  the  south,   he,    from 

his   throne 
upon     the    gigantic    wind,     beheld:     he     hung— he 

fanned 
The  abyss   for   mighty  joy.    to  feel   beneath    him 

strowQ 
Pale   pastures    of    the   sea.    with    heaven    on    either 

hand. 

The    world    with    all    her    winds    and    waters,    earth 
and  air. 
Fields,    folds,    and    moving    clouds.      The    awful 
and    adored 
Arches  and  endless  aisles  of  vacancy,  the  fair 
Void    of    sheer    heights    and    hollows    hailed   him 
as   her   lord 
And  lover  in  the  highest,  to  whom  all  heaven  lay 
bare! 

Till  from  that  tower  of  ecstasy,  that  bafiled  height. 
Stooping,    he    sank;    and    slowly    on    the    world's 
wide    way 
Walked,   with  great  wing  on    wing,    the   merciless, 
proud    Might, 
Hunting  the   huddled    and    lone    reaches    for    his 
prey 
Down  the  dim  shore — and  faded  in  the  crumbling 
light. 

Slowly   the   dusk  covered  the  land.      Like  a   great 

hymn 

The   sound    of   moving   winds    and    waters    was; 

the    sea 

Whispered   a  benediction,   and    the  west  grew  dim 

Where   evening  lifted   her  clear   candles   quietly. 

Heaven,    crowded    with    stars,    trembled    from    rim 

to  rim. 
— John   Hall    Wheelock   in   Scribner's  Magazine. 


Children's  Party  at  the  Whitcomb. 
A  Mother  Goose  party  and  children's  tea 
will  be  given  in  the  roof  garden  of  the  Whit- 
comb Hotel  on  Saturday  afternoon,  August 
19th,  from  3  to  5  o'clock.  Mary  Carr  Moore, 
as  Mother  Goose,  will  present  a  children's 
programme  for  the  little  folks.  Fourteen 
young  girls  in  costume,  representing  all  the 
most  famous  of  the  nursery  rhymes,  will  as- 
sist during  the  afternoon. 


It  is  now  said  that  Pancho  Villa  has  be- 
come a  peace-loving,  hard-working,  contented 
rancher,  without  political  ambition,  and  with 
a  desire  to   help  his  people. 


At  Dtl  Monte. 

The  water  baseball  scries  and  the  aquatic 
events  of  the  Olympic  Club  and  the  Del 
Monte  Club  at  the  Roman  Plunge  last  week- 
end  drew   a  large   gathering. 

Tennis  is  vieing  with  swimming  and  the  ' 
water  sports,  as  the  Del  Monte  tournament 
will  bring  many  players  into  action.  Miss 
Mary  K.  Browne,  former  national  woman's 
champion,  has  been  spending  her  vacation  on 
the  Monterey  Peninsula,  and  is  one  of  the 
contestants  in  the  tournament. 

Among  the  San  Francisco  and  trans-bay  so- 
ciety folk  who  have  been  visiting  at  Del 
Monte  during  the  past  week  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  M.  Ball,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones,  Miss 
Vail  Jones,  Miss  Helen  Huide.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  M.  Aguirre.  Mrs.  George  H.  Dyer. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Baxter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Pren- 
tice, Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Badger.  Jr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Goodman,  David  F.  Selby,  Miss  H. 
F.  Selby,  Miss  M.  Keller,  Clarence'  J.  Selbv. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  Strange,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
A.  Marin,  Mrs.  Orlando  Stephens,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Stephens,  Mrs.  Re.xford  Shaws,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lou  H.   Rose. 


Comins  Marriage  of  Dr.  de  MarvUIa. 

Those  who  remember  Dr.  H.  B.  de  Mar- 
ville,  at  one  time  chief  surgeon  to  the  San 
Francisco  French  Hospital,  and  for  the  last 
twelve  years  a  practicing  physician  in  the 
American  colony  in  Paris,  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  he  is  soon  to  be  married  in 
London  to  Miss  Dousset.  While  in  California 
Dr. '  de  Marville  married  Miss  Cora  Caduc 
(now  deceased),  a  daughter  of  Commodore 
Caduc,  a  very  accomplished  young  lady  of 
great  beauty,  whose  family  was  at  that  lime 
socially  prominent  in  San  Francisco. 
— *■ 

"How  do  you  like  my  frock?"  asked  Eric's 
sister,  when  dressed  for  a  dance.  "It's — er — 
quite  simple,"  stammered  the  young  man. 
"Simple  !"  she  laughed.  "Do  you  know  what 
it  cost  ?  Do  you  know  that  twenty  golden 
sovereigns  wouldn't  cover  it?"  "Perhaps  not," 
said  Eric;  "but  thirty  might,  well  spread  out." 
— Toronto  Globe. 


"John,"  said  the  Old  Man,  thoughtfully.  "I 
don't  approve  of  you  running  around  nights, 
with  all  kinds  of  flappers  and  flirts.  Why 
don't  you  settle  down  and  go  with  some  par- 
ticular girl?"  "That's  it,  dad,"  said  the  kid, 
blithely,  "they  aint  any  of  'em  so  very  particu- 
lar   these    days." — Richmond    Times-Dispatch. 


Eratosthenes,  head  of  the  Alexandria  li- 
brary, first  measured  the  circumference  of  the 
earth  in  245   B.  C. 
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Young  Lady  in  Cathedral — Dear  Lord.  I  ask 
nothing  for  myself.  Only  give  mother  a  son- 
in-law. — Lc  Journal  Amusant  (Parts). 

Joan  (who  has  been  taken  "ivith  her  puppy 
10  see  the  "dog-docfor"  )• — Oo.  daddy,  he — he's 
just  an  or'nary  man.  I  thought  he'd  be  a  dog. 
— Punch. 

Doctor — Deep  breathing,  you  understand, 
destroys  microbes.  Patient — But,  doctor,  how 
can  I  force  them  to  breathe  deeply? — Passing 
Show  (J^ondon). 

"What  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of  so  many 
unhappy  marriages?"  "Too  many  people  are 
married  before  they  get  sense  enough  to  stay 
single." — Miami  Herald. 

Judge — Why  did  you  stick  your  knife  in  this 
man  ?  Prisoner — W^ell,  I  heard  the  police 
coming,  and  I  had  to  hide  it  somewhere. — 
Lustige  Blactler  (Berlin). 

Son  (jocularly) — But,  mamma,  aren't  you 
rather  a  strain  on  the  horse  you  ride?  Mother 
(indignantly) — Certainly  not.  I  put  most  of 
my  weight  in  the  stirrups. — Life. 

Granny  (who  doesn't  like  modern  manners) 
— You  girls  are  so  useless  nowadays.  Why,  I 
believe  you  don't  know  what  needles  are  for  ! 
The   Youngest — What   a  silly   old  granny  you 
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are !     Why,  they  are  to  make  the  gramophone 
play,   of  course. — London  Mail. 

Lawyer — What  are  your  resources  ?  Old 
Man — I  beg.  Lawyer — Without  a  profession, 
then  !  A  person  of  independent  means !  You 
will  have  to  pay  a  luxury  tax. — Le  Rire 
(Paris). 

Doctor — Sir,  an  immediate  operation  is 
necessary.  Your  appendix  must  come  out  at 
once.  Patient — Appendix!  How  many  have 
I  ?  The  one  in  this  bottle  was  taken  out  five 
years  ago  ! — Judge. 

Brokeleigh — I  would  do  anything  in  my 
power  to  prove  my  love  for  your  daughter. 
Old  Gotrox — Would  you  support  her?  Broke- 
leigh— My  dear  sir,  I  said  anything  in  my 
power. — Boston    Transcript. 

Mother — Why  don't  you  like  this  animal  al- 
phabet Aunt  Abbie  sent  j'ou  ?  Ralph  Waldo 
Higginthwate — It  does  not  interest  me,  mamma 
— it  takes  no  cognizance  whatever  of  the 
theory  of  evolution. — Life. 

Workman — Ten  pahnd  !  But  the  court  gave 
me  a  'undred  pahnds  compensation.  Solicitor 
— But,  my  dear  fellow,  you — er — forget  the 
little  matter  of — er — my  costs  and  expenses. 
Just  ninety  pounds  ! — London  Mail. 

She — Indeed,  Mr.  Maulstick,  yours  were  the 
only    pictures    I    looked   at    in    the    exhibition. 

Maulstick — Ah,  you  flatter She — No;  the 

others,   you  know,  were  so  surrounded  by  the 
crowd. — Pearson's  Weekly  (London). 

Proud  Dame — I  do  not  see,  Alice,  how  you 
can  think  of  marrying  into  such  a  common- 
place family.  Romantic  Daughter — I  am  not 
going  to  marry  into  his  family ;  he  is  going 
to   marry  into  ours. — Boston   Transcript. 

"Is  there  any  sure  way  for  a  farmer  to  be 
prosperous?"  "Well."  replied  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel,  "there's  an  element  of  luck  ip  every- 
thing. The  only  sure  way  for  a  farmer  to  be 
prosperous  is  to  discover  an  oil  well." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

A  chemist  received  this  note,  scribbled  in 
haste,   the   other  day:      "My  baby  has   eat  up 
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The  next  time  you  happen  to  be  on  a  fast  express  train  just  press 
voiir  face  against  the  car  window  and  watch  the  telegraph  poles  and 
the  mile  posts  dash  past. 

The  days  of  our  lives  are  whirling  along  like  the  poles,  and  with 
them,  now  and  then,  passes  an  opportunity  that  we  let  profit  us  no 
more  tlian  the  mile  posts  that  we  left  far  behind. 


One  opportunity  that  you  are  passing  by,  like  the  mile  posts,  is  in 
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least  to  those  you  are  leaving  behind. 
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VAULTS,  CROCKER  BUILDIXG.  SAX  FRANCISCO:  in  doing 
that  you  will  have  at  least  accomplished  something. 
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its  father's  parish  plaster.  Send  an  anecdote 
by  the  enclosed  girl,  also  send  bottle  of  O 
Dick  Alone  as  I  am  a  bit  historical." — Pear- 
son's Weekly  (London), 

He — But  I  asked  you,  dearest,  to  keep  our 
engagement  a  secret  for  the  present.  She — I 
couldn't  help  it.  That  hateful  Ella  Sharpe  said 
the  reason  I  wasn't  married  was  because  no 
fool  had  proposed  to  me,  so  I  told  her  you 
had. — Boston  Transcript. 

"You  say  Meddling  is  a  born  reformer?" 
"Just  that."  "What  do  you  mean  by  a  born 
reformer?"  "I  have  it  on  the  authority  o;  his 
grandmother  that  when  he  was  fi\'e  years  old 
he  started  a  campaign  in  his  neighborhood  to 
abolish  Mother  Goose." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 


Genoa  a  Thieves'  Market? 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  conference  at  Genoa  was  to  make 
accessible  to  exploitation  by  other  nations  the 
material  resources  of  Russia,  says  David 
Jayne  Hill  in  the  North  American  Reviezv. 
Let  us  imagine  the  conference  completely  suc- 
cessful in  accomplishing  this  end.  What 
would  then  happen  when  the  nationals  of  the 
countries  entering  officially  '  into  a  compact 
with  the  Bolshevists  were  forced  to  complain 
that  they  were  defrauded?  There  being  no 
possible  court  of  arbitration,  the  only  alterna- 
tive, unless  these  rights  were  to  remain  un- 
defended, would  be  the  use  of  force  on  a  scale 
that  would  be  equivalent  to  war.  And  what 
nation  wishes  to  make  a  business  bargain  that 
involves  the  probabiiitv  of  war  to  give  it 
effect  ? 

The  historian  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
showing,  with  the  documents  in  hand,  that, 
when  all  the  pious  professions  with  which  it 
is  customary  to  make  doubtful  adventures 
seem  respectable  are  stripped  away,  the  Genoa 
Conference  was  a  market  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  stolen  property.  Germany,  being  kept 
sternly  apart  from  the  private  conversations 
between  the  Allied  group  and  the  Bolshevists, 
began  to  suspect  that  the  goods  were  being 
secretly  delivered  without  consulting  her,  and 
demanded  the  signature  of  a  treaty  that  had 
been    for   months   under   negotiation    with    the 


Bolshevists.  The  Russians,  on  their  side, 
anxious  to  have  at  least  one  good  customer, 
in  order  to  prove  that  they  could  do  business, 
were  ready  to  sign,  and  did  so  at  Rapallo. 
The  Allied  group,  filled  with  consternation  at 
this  development,  made  an  adventurous  bid 
in  which  the  Belgians  and  French  refused  to 
participate,  because  it  sacrificed  the  rights  of 
private  property.  The  Bolshevists,  preferring 
isolated  deals  to  a  bloc  engagement  which 
might  ultimately  unite  the  strength  of  Western 
Europe  against  them,  rather  insolently  declined 
to  accept  this  bid;  and  thus  the  one  perma- 
nent positive  achievement  of  the  Conference 
of  Genoa  is  the  Russo-German  treaty  of 
Rapallo. 
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Assuring  High  Taxes. 

It  is  interesting,  and  if  there  were  nothing  at  stake 
it  might  be  amusing,  to  observe  the  solicitude  of  some 
of  the  supervisors  for  a  minimum  salary  scale  for  city 
employees.  Supervisor  Schmitz,  for  example,  has  in- 
troduced a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  no  general  clerk 
shall  begin  work  for  the  city  at  less  than  $125  a  month. 
This  is  in  the  interest  of  the  standardization  of  sal- 
aries, for  which  high  and  holy  object  there  is  now  a 
regular  committee  of  the  board.  A  disinterested  ob- 
server, and  for  that  matter  an  interested  one,  might 
be  pardoned  for  wondering  if  this  is  not  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end — If  this  insurance  of  income  ought  not 
to  begin  rather  with  the  taxpayer  who  provides  the 
money  than  with  the  city  employee  who  spends  it.  In 
the  generally  forgotten  past  we  had  in  the  charter  such 
a  provision.  It  was  known  as  the  dollar  limit,  and  had, 
or  was  supposed  to  have,  something  to  do  with  the  tax 
rate,  which  in  theory  was  not  supposed  to  exceed  it — 
except  in  case  of  emergency.  But  some  emergencies 
arose,  and  others  were  invented,  until  the  dollar  limit 
has  become  a  legendary,  mythical  thing,  like  the  so- 
journ of  angels  on  the  earth,  or  that  far-off  day  when 
the  morning  stars  performed  their  celebrated  choruses. 
A  large  judgment  has  recently  been  obtained  against 
the  city  on  account  of  excessive  tax  collection,  which 
rather  emphasizes  than  abates  the  disposition  of  the 
city  fathers  to  exceed  the  limit.  Without  recourse 
to    the    gamble    of    litigation,    there    is    nothing    to 


assure  the  taxpayer  that  he  may  retain  a  reasonable 
minimum  of  what  he  earns,  and  that,  under  the  con- 
venient fiction  of  emergency  legislation,  the  munici- 
pality will  not  take  more  and  more  of  his  earnings  and 
pay  out  more  and  more  of  his  money  in  minimum  wages 
to  employees.  For  in  a  tremendous  number  of  in- 
stances it  is  not  the  real  estate  that  pays  the  taxes — 
it  is  the  taxpayer  himself  who  must  go  down  in  his 
pocket  to  meet  his  bills,  including  the  tax  bill,  and 
every  assessment  that  comes  along.  That  is  usually 
true  of  vacant  land,  most  of  which  never  appreciates 
in  value  sufficiently  to  pay  for  carrying  it;  or,  if  it  does, 
does  it  so  reluctantly  and  tardily  that  it  only  benefits  the 
snap-hunter.  The  heavy  burdens  on  improved  property 
either  come  out  of  the  home-owner  and  his  wife  and 
children,  who  might  enjoy  spending  a  little  of  what  the 
tax  collector  takes,  or  they  are  passed  along  to  the 
tenant,  who,  in  respect  to  himself,  his  wife  and  his 
children,  is  in  similar  case.  A  minimum  wage  might 
be  well  enough  for  city  employees  if  the  city  were  a 
profit-making  institution.  But  it  is  far  from  that.  It 
is  rather  a  profit-taking  one. 


A  Point  of  Honor, 

The  outstanding  fact  in  the  railroad  situation  is  that 
the  strike,  strictly  speaking,  has  failed.  The  men  want 
to  return  to  work ;  the  railroads  want  them — or  the  bulk 
of  them — back.  But  the  situation  is  complicated. 
When  the  strike  was  called  many  old  employees  con- 
tinued at  their  work,  and  a  very  considerable  number 
of  new  men  were  taken  on.  The  railroads  gave  pledges 
that  in  the  final  settlement  every  competent  man  that 
stayed  on  and  every  competent  new  man  that  joined  the 
forces  in  the  period  of  the  strike  should  be  kept  on  the 
job.  Particularly  it  was  promised  that  all  men  in  em- 
ployment when  the  strike  should  be  settled  should  retain 
all  the  benefits  attached  to  their  jobs,  including  seniority 
rights.  It  was  this  promise  that  held  many  old  em- 
ployees and  that  attracted  to  the  service  many  new  men 
who  abandoned  other  employments.  From  the  be- 
ginning the  point  of  seniority  rights  has  been  discussed 
generally  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pledge 
was  given  nor  any  doubt  as  to  what  it  meant. 

After  many  conferences,  in  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  participated,  the  strikers  and  the 
railroad  authorities  are  in  agreement  that  the  strike 
should  be  brought  to  an  end.  A  plan  proposed  by  the 
President  is  that  the  men  shall  return  to  their  work 
upon  wage  scales  as  they  existed  before  the  strike  was 
called,  leaving  general  adjustments,  including  the  mat- 
ter of  seniority,  to  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  But  this 
affords  only  a  partial  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  men 
are  willing  to  go  back  to  work,  but  demand  that  their 
seniority  rights  shall  be  restored — that  the  status  of  the 
returned  strikers  shall  not  be  what  it  was  before  the 
strike.  

It  will  help  to  understanding  of  the  situation  to  ex- 
plain just  what  is  implied  in  seniority  rights.  They  are 
defined  in  a  series  of  rules,  the  outcome  of  innumerable 
conferences  between  railroad  managers  and  railroad 
employees  and  labor  leaders  in  the  course  of  many 
years,  and  were  revised  and  partly  re-created  in  the 
period  of  government  operation.  Rule  17  provides  that 
employees  serving  on  night  shifts  but  desiring  day  work 
shall  have  preference  when  vacancies  occur,  according 
to  their  seniority.  Rule  18  provides  that  the  oldest  em- 
ployees in  point  of  service,  if  capability  is  shown  by 
trial,  shall  be  given  preference  in  filling  such  new  jobs, 
or  any  vacancies  as  may  be  desired.  Rule  20  provides 
that  employees  transferred  from  one  point  to  another, 
with  a  view  to  accepting  permanent  transfer,  will  after 
thirty  days  lose  seniority  at  the  point  they  left,  and  that 
seniority  at  the  point  to  which  transfer  shall  be  made 
will  begin  on  the  date  of  transfer.  Rule  23  provides 
that  long  and  faithful  service  on  the  part  of  men  who 


have  become  unable  to  handle  heavy  work  shall  entitle 
such  men  to  preference  of  such  light  work  in  their  line 
as  they  may  be  able  to  handle.  Rule  27  provides  that 
when  the  force  is  reduced  seniority  as  per  Rule  31 
[below]  will  govern,  the  men  affected  to  take  the  rate 
of  the  job  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Rule  31  pro- 
vides that  seniority  in  each  craft  "shall  be  confined  to 
the  point  employed,  *  *  *  except  as  provided  in  special 
rules  of  each  craft." 

Summarized,  seniority  means  the  length  of  time  an 
employee  has  been  continuously  in  the  same  class  of 
service  in  a  particular  division  or  a  particular  yard  or 
shop.  In  train  and  engine  service  seniority  gives  a 
man  the  right  to  choose  his  run  when  opportunity 
offers.  In  yard  or  shop  service  it  gives  him  the  right 
to  choose  his  job  in  the  same  class  of  service,  over 
those  having  junior  seniority,  provided  he  is  qualified 
for  the  work.  The  principal  value  of  seniority  is  regu- 
larity or  permanency  of  employment.  When  there  is 
a  slump  in  business,  or  if  for  any  other  reason  working 
forces  are  reduced,  men  of  junior  seniority  are  dropped 
from  the  pay-roll  in  the  order  of  their  seniority  and 
those  of  older  seniority  remain  at  work.  Seniority  has 
nothing  to  do  with  term  of  service  excepting  in  a  par- 
ticular division  or  in  a  particular  yard  or  shop,  or  with 
pension  privileges,  because  in  the  first  instance  term  of 
service  would  mean  the  total  time  an  employee  has 
worked  anywhere  and  at  any  class  of  work  for  the  same 
employer.  In  the  second  instance,  pension  privileges 
are  contingent  on  the  number  of  years  of  continuous 
service  in  all  classes  of  work,  whereas  seniority  is  con- 
tingent on  the  length  of  time  an  employee  has  been  at 
work  in  a  particular  division  or  a  particular  yard  or 
shop  and  generally  in  a  particular  class  of  work. 


All  this,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  in  the 
period  of  the  strike  the  seniority  of  old  men  who 
stayed  on  their  jobs  has  been  advanced,  and  that  the 
seniority  of  men  who  have  come  newly  to  the  work 
has  been  established,  explains  the  matter  now  at  issue 
between  the  railroads  and  the  strikers.  The  proposition 
submitted  to  the  railroad  executives  to  return  the 
strikers  to  work  with  unimpaired  rights  and  privileges 
means  that  such  strikers  as  have  seniority  older  than 
other  employees  who  loyally  remained  at  work  would 
take  seniority  over  these  men  and  would  have  the  privi- 
lege to  choose  preferred  jobs.  It  also  means  that  the 
seniority  of  those  who  entered  the  service  after  the 
strike  was  called,  July  1st,  would  be  junior  to  the  strikers, 
and  that  in  case  all  the  strikers  were  returned  so  as 
to  make  the  force  complete,  the  new  men  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Or,  in  case  of  a  slump  in 
business  or  reduction  in  force  for  any  other  reason, 
these  new  men  would  all  be  dropped  from  the  pay-roll 
before  any  of  the  strikers  would  be  affected.  Restora- 
tion of  the  strikers  to  their  work  with  unimpaired 
seniority  would  make  their  term  of  service  continuous 
from  the  time  they  first  began  work,  provided  there  was 
no  other  break  in  continuity.  But  it  would  not  restore 
pension  privileges,  as  pension  privileges  are  contingent 
on  uninterrupted  continuous  service,  and  there  is  a 
break  in  continuity  when  an  employee  resigns  or  goes 
on  strike  and  quits  the  service  regardless  of  the  length 
of  time,  whether  for  a  day  or  a  month,  and  regardless 
of  seniority.  

Since  in  recruiting  the  service  in  the  period  of  the 
strike  the  railroad  executives  pledged  themselves  to  the 
men  newly  taken  on  to  continue  them  in  their  jobs 
there  is  involved  in  the  situation  a  point  of  honor.  A  ' 
pledge  may  not  be  nullified  by  arbitration.  A  pledge  is 
an  obligation  which  may  not  honorably  be  disregarded. 
The  proposal  that  the  point  at  issue  be  submitted  for 
determination  to  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  has  a 
fairish  sound.  But  how.  without  injustice  to  those  who 
in  good  faith  accepted  assurances,  how  without  in- 
volving themselves  in  an  act  of  gross  bad  faith,  can 
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fic  railroad  executives  consent  to  submit  the  issue  to 
anybody?    Plainly  it  would  be  an  act  of  repudiation. 

Under  the  conditions  the  railroad  executives  have  no 
choice.  What  they  promised  they  should  perform, 
though  the  heavens  fall.  To  yield  would  be  to  sacrifice 
both  public  respect  and  self-respect.  And  nobody,  not 
the  President  himself,  has  a  moral  right  to  ask  the 
executives  to  stultify  themselves.  In  the  meantime 
transportation  service  must  be  continued;  and  it  will  be 
continued.  So  much  the  government  will  attend  to 
even  though  it  may  have  for  a  time  to  take  over  the 
roads.  However,  this  may  not  be  necessary.  It  will 
probably  be  sufficient  for  operation  of  the  roads  if  the 
government  will  protect  the  men  now  on  the  job  in 
their  right  to  work.  President  Harding  has  pledged  the 
government  to  this  end  under  the  broad  principle  which 
guarantees  ^'conditions  under  whicli  free  men,  willing 
to  work,  may  work  in  safety." 


The  European  Debts. 

Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Mr.  Otto  Kalm  no  doubt 
have  reasons  for  simultaneous  declaration  that  the 
United  States  by  an  act  of  generous  free  will  should 
cancel  obligations  that  it  holds  against  England  and  the 
several  countries  with  which  we  cooperated  in  the  war, 
The  reasons,  no  doubt,  are  of  a  kind  that  appeal  to 
financiers,  who  want  to  set  the  world  a'going  again  on 
something  like  the  old  schedules  to  ends  not  more  in 
behoof  of  humanity  than  that,  as  Shakespeare  puts  it, 
"profits  may  accrue."  These  obligations  would  make  a 
serious  situation  if  the  United  States  government  was 
pushing  for  settlement,  but  it  is  not  doing  so  nor  is  it 
likely  to  do  so.  Nobody  is  being  disturbed  nor  is  in  the 
way  of  disturbance  through  our  urgency.  So  far  as 
immediate  effects  are  concerned,  Europe's  debts  to  us 
make  no  figure,  since  they  are  held  in  innocuous  abey- 
ance. 

Something  more  than  financial  considerations,  even 
if  they  were  pressing,  is  connected  with  the  situation. 
An  American  administration  or  an  American  party  that 
would  propose  to  make  void  these  debts  would  do  well 
at  the  same  time  to  get  its  grave  clothes  ready.  Gen- 
erous as  the  American  people  are-,  it  is  not  their  habit, 
individually  or  collectively,  to  tear  up  notes  of  hand. 
It  is  not  by  this  means  that  our  position  in  world  affairs 
has  been  attained,  albeit  that  in  one  notable  instance — 
that  of  the  Boxer  award — we  gave  to  China  a  sum  that 
had  been  decreed  to  us. 
Whatever  may  be  the  future  policy  of  the  United 


sonian  resentment.  When  some  three  or  four  months 
ago  Reed's  campaign  for  renomination  by  the  Demo- 
crats of  Misouri  came  on.  Mr.  Wilson,  from  his  re- 
tirement, wrote  and  made  public  a  letter  asking  the 
Democrats  of  Missouri  to  repudiate  him.  He  so  far 
forgot  the  record  as  to  reproach  Reed  for  a  course  in 
the  Senate  in  relation  to  which  he  had  previously  writ- 
ten him  a  letter  of  cordial  approval.  This  open  de- 
nunciation of  Reed,  with  the  expressed  wish  that  he  be 
not  returned  to  the  Senate,  was  of  double  significance 
— first,  as  marking  a  continuing  and  embittered  feel- 
ing; second,  as  indicating  a  desire  to  continue  as  the 
head  and  dictator  of  the  Democratic  party.  Missouri's 
answer  is  found  in  Reed's  renomination  over  Brecken- 
ridge  Long,  who  was  presented  as  a  friend  of  the  ex- 
President  and  as  representative  of  his  purpose  to  hold 
the  dominating  hand  over  the  Democracy,  not  only  of 
Missouri,  but  of  the  whole  country.  It  comes  as  a  dra- 
matic and  pitiful  clima.x  to  a  career'  that  should  have 
buried  its  ambitions  on  the  4th  of  March,  1921. 


Shingles  and  Such. 

Shingles  for  roofing  promise  to  become  almost  as 
troublesome  between  this  time  and  the  November  elec- 
tion as  the  pathological  variety  that  start  from  some- 
where on  the  back  of  the  tired  business  man  and  threaten 
to  exterminate  him  if  they  meet  in  front;  which  they 
never  do.  In  fact,  a  good  many  men  in  the  lumber 
business  are  likely  to  contract  shingles  of  the  latter 
sort,  if  the  voters  confirm  on  referendum  the  proposed 
State  Housing  Law  prohibiting  shingles  of  the  former 
sort.  If  this  act  is  adopted  it  is  going  to  be  very  bad 
for  the  shingle  business,  which  is  a  considerable  part 
of  the  lumber  business,  and  like  all  other  business  is 
entitled  to  some  consideration.  In  the  meantime, 
shingles  of  either  sort  will  be  a  gamble. 

Some  lumbermen  intimate  that  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  shingles  was  guilefully  introduced  into  the 
State  Housing  Law  by  certain  manufacturers  of  the 
many  kinds  of  incombustible  roofing  now  on  the 
market;  that  these  gentlemen  felt  they  could  sell  more 
of  their  product  if  the  shingle  men  sold  less  of  theirs, 
and  have  made  a  surreptitious  and  sinful  effort  to  down 
a  rival  in  the  sacred  name  of  progress.  The  Argonaut 
is  not  informed  about  this,  and  it  is  one  of  those  matters 
that  are  hard  to  determine  unless  some  of  the  sinful 
are  willing  to  confess,   which  the  really  sinful  rarely 


are.     But  aside  from  that,  the  case  of  shingles  with 
States  in  regard  to  European  obligations  time  only  will   which  we  are  now  about  to  suffer  illustrates  more  than 


tell.  But  one  fairly  certain  guess  is  that  we  shall  not 
cancel  them.  We  may  never  enforce  their  payment, 
assuredly  we  shall  not  if  to  do  so  will  increase  the 
distress  of  the  world.  But  we  will  not  wipe  out  the 
record.  This  is  not  because  we  are  lacking  in  sym- 
pathy or  generosity,  but  because  it  would  be  alike  in 
contempt  of  business  principles,  internationally  a  spe- 
cies of  impertinence,  politically  and  retroactiyely  fatal 
all  around. 

If  Britain  knows  her  own  interest,  and  she  is 
commonly  pretty  keen  at  that  point,  she  would  not 
consent  to  cancellation  of  her  debt.  For  the  inevitable 
effect  would  be  to  create  in  this  country  a  group  or 
party  so  resentful  and  so  powerful  as  not  only  to  un- 
horse the  administration  of  the  immediate  time,  but  to 
revive  that  old  and  now  happily  quiescent  but  still  re- 
membered Grudge.  Britain,  while  at  the  moment  hard 
up  and  embarrassed  by  her  obligations — even  uneces- 
sarily  anxious  in  the  matter  of  her  debt  to  us — has  pos 
sessions  that  are  of  little  value  to  her,  but  that  would 
be  worth  a  good  deal  to  us.  Jamaica,  for  example.  It 
is  only  a  little  while  ago  that  we  acquired  the  Virgin 
Isles  for  a  price.  Is  there  not  in  the  fact  of  this  pur- 
chase, and  in  the  proximity  of  Jamaica  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  a  suggestion  both  pertinent  and  practical? 


The  Missouri  Primary. 

Prior  to  President  Wilson's  return  from  Europe  and 
his  campaign  to  put  over  the  League  of  Nations,  Sena- 
tor Reed  of  Missouri,  albeit  a  good  deal  of  a  blather- 
skite, was  an  administration  favorite.  Upon  many  oc- 
casions— upon  one  very  notable  occasion — he  was  the 
recipient  of  warm  commendation  at  the  hand  of  Mr, 
Wilson.  But  Mr.  Reed  did  not  see  his  way  to  support 
the  President  in  his  effort  to  attach  the  United  States 
to  the  League  of  Nations;  and  from  that  day  he  was 
held  by  President  Wilson  in  bitter  hatred.  Mr.  Wil- 
son is  a  good  hater  and  his  ill-wiil  toward  Reed 
was  expressed  in  many  waw.  Even  after  his  retire- 
ment   from    office    there    was    no    let-up    in    the    Wil- 


our  method  of  building  houses ;  it  goes  to  the  foundation 
of  our  method  of  building  laws. 

We  have  contracted  the  bad  habit  of  trying  to  do 
too  many  things  by  statute.  It  not  only  clutters  up  the 
statute  books  with  laws  that  can  not  be  enforced  and  so 
have  to  be  broken,  but  in  the  case  of  those  that  can  be 
enforced  the  effect  is  even  worse,  for  it  tends  to  restrict 
activity  and  hamper  that  initiative  of  the  individual 
from  which  real  progress  comes — arid  comes  faster  than 
the  wisest  laws  conceivable  by  human  beings  could  ever 
bring  it  about.  A  silly  demand  has  arisen  for  "con- 
structive" legislation,  on  the  part  of  people  who  never 
constructed  anything,  who  do  not  understand  the  re 
quirements  of  constructing  things,  and  who  lack  the 
vision  to  see  that  progress  is  going  on  all  the  time,  auto- 
matically, at  maximum  speed,  and  naturally  fastest 
where  there  is  least  to  hamper  it. 

They  want  new  institutions  before  they  have  learned 
to  operate  the  old.  They  want  public  and  private 
morals  regulated  by  law  instead  -of  wholesome  human 
disposition.  Their  ideal  is  general  conformity  and  uni- 
formity, whereas  not  even  the  evolution  of  humanity 
from  the  brute  could  have  taken  place  without  varia- 
tion from  type.  They  would,  if  they  could,  make  a 
world  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  pick  and 
choose,  because  it  would  offer  no  choice.  They  want 
all  the  milk  delivered  by  the  same  milkman,  to  save 
overlapping  of  routes;  and  if  he  gave  you  bad  milk 
there  would  be  no  other  from  whom  you  could  get 
good.  Under  general  state  control,  the  infinite  variety 
of  life  would  disappear  before  an  iron  standardization, 
and  the  exercise  of  preference  and  taste,  which  is  the 
thing  that  rewards  excellence  and  dooms  the  unworthy 
to  the  ash  heap  (without  any  assistance  from  the  infinite 
wisdom  we  elect  to  our  legislatures),  would  fall  into 
abeyance  and  cease  to  be  our  great  stimulus  of  growth. 
For  that  there  would  be  no  substitute,  no  matter  how 
hard  an  all-wise  legislature  and  a  divinely-inspired 
electorate  might  try  to  invent  one. 

In  a  more  concrete  statement  of  the  case,  we  should 


lose  what  benefits  there  are  in  competition  without 
acquiring  those  that  come  from  natural  monopoly.  We 
could  not  change  the  milkman  if  we  did  not  like  his 
service.  And  if  he  knew  we  could  not  change,  he 
would  soon  be  giving  us  a  service  we  did  not  like. 
That  is  true  of  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick 
maker,  and  the  producer  of  roofing  material.  If  the 
people  next  November  should  prohibit  one  another  from 
using  shingles  they  would  thereby  deliver  themselves 
into  the  hands  of  the  patent  roofing  material  men. 
They  would  have  cut  themselves  off  from  the  com- 
petition of  shingles,  and  would  have  to  pay  the  price 
demanded  by  the  makers  of  non-combustible  roofing. 
And  that  price  would  rise.  And  it  would  serve  them 
right.  The  value  of  stock  in  roofing  concerns  would 
grow,  and  the  holders  of  it  would  be  very  grateful,  and 
would  sell  it  at  a  good  profit  if  they  had  any  sense,  and 
the  new  owners  would  try  to  make  money  on  their 
larger  investment,  and  that  would  mean  raising  prices 
again,  and  no  shingles  in  sight.  That  is  the  way  arti- 
ficial interference  with  the  natural  relations  of  supply 
and  demand  can  be  trusted  to  operate. 

We  betray  no  secret  when  we  say  that  shingles  are 
combustible.     Everybody  knows   that.     In  some   ways 
it  would  be  better  if  all  houses  were  built  of  a  material 
that  would  not  ignite  when  embers  fell  on  it — and  per- 
sons that  have  not  had  to  attend  big  fires  for  a  living 
have  no  idea  of  the  size  and  heat  of  embers  from  a 
burning  building  and  the  distance  to  which  a  strong 
up-draft  will  take  them.     But  the  use  of  shingles  is  not 
compulsory.     Those  that  wish  to  use  some  more  ex- 
pensive material  are  at  liberty  to  do  so.     And  that  is 
of  the  soul  of  American  institutions,  that  we  shall  have 
our  choice  among  a  number  of  alternatives,  political, 
social,  industrial,  commercial,  material  and  intellectual, 
supplied  us  by  the  enterprise  of  the  individual  members 
of   the    community.     If   the    law    prohibiting   shingles 
should  not  be  adopted,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  non- 
combustible  roofing  will  in  time  supplant  them,  through 
voluntary  choice,  and  in  response  to  better  prices  and 
lower  insurance  rates  and  the  reluctance  of  the  people 
to  have  their  houses  burn  down  any  oftener  than  they 
can  help.     But  the  transition  should  be  voluntary,  not 
compulsory;    natural,   not   arbitrary;   gradual,   not   ab- 
rupt and  disturbing.     That  would  be  progress,  and  it 
would  be  real  progress,  which  the  statutory  sort  is  not. 
And  further,  it  should  be  said  that  if  a  person  does 
not  wish  to  use  shingles  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
prohibit  his  neighbor  from  using  them;  which  is  true 
of  things  in  cellars  as  well  as  things  on  roofs. 


Concerning  Coal  Production. 

Conditions  in  the  coal  industry  are  so  complicated 
that  there  seems  little  hope  of  solving  the  problem  of 
their  efficient  and  equitable  operation  under  voluntary 
arrangement.  Competition  for  markets  among  mines 
of  varying  capacities  and  different  situations,  com- 
petition for  labor  in  an  industry  vastly  over-manned — 
these,  in  combination  with  a  patchwork  of  restrictive 
laws,  make  a  riddle  something  less  practicable  of  solution 
than  the  famous  fifteen  puzzle.  The  whole  business  of 
coal  production  calls  for  scientific  reorganization  under 
a  general  plan  designed  to  make  the  coal  supply  suf- 
ficient and  regular  and  to  establish  working  conditions 
equitable  alike  to  operators  and  to  men.  The  problem 
is  not  a  new  one.  In  one  shape  or  another,  it  has 
vexed  the  country  these  twenty  years  or  more.  The 
present  trouble  at  point  of  time  runs  well  into  a  year, 
and  yet  we  are  no  nearer  an  equitable  adjustment  than 
when  it  began. 

Coal  is  a  universal  necessity,  essential  alike  to  main- 
tenance of  industry  and  to  domestic  requirement. 
Shortage  of  coal  implies  shortage  of  everything  enter- 
ing into  the  welfare  of  the  country.  In  this  respect  coal 
production  may  be  classed  with  transportation,  which 
now  for  a  good  many  years  has  been  subject  to  gov- 
ernmental regulation.  Is  not  coal  production,  like 
transportation,  properly  a  subject  of  governmental  over- 
sight? The  Argonaut  is  no  friend  of  governmental  in- 
terference with  matters  capable  of  adjustment  under 
the  principle  of  private  initiative;  but  in  the  case  of 
coal  production  it  becomes  evident  that  private  initiative 
s  not  competent  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  industry  with 
regularity  and  equity  all  around.  Private  initiative  has 
been  given  a  long  and  a  fair  trial,  even  more  than  a 
fair  trial,  and  it  has  not  worked;  and  there  does  not 
seem  any  prospect  that  it  may  be  made  to  work  ef- 
ficiently. 

For  the  government  to  acquire  the  coal  mines  and  to 
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go  into  the  business  of  production  in  all  its  branches  is 
unthinkable.  Under  governmental  ownership  and  ope- 
ration we  should  have,  if  not  the  old  abuses,  others 
equally  grievous  or  worse.  The  country  has  found  that 
out  by  its  brief  experience  of  possession  and  control  of 
the  railroads.  But  government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion is  one  thing  and  governmental  regulation  is  quite 
another.  The  principle  has  been  worked  out  in  con- 
nection with  transportation.  The  situation  being  what 
it  is,  chronic  and  apparently  incurable,  there  would  seem 
to  be  necessity  for  applying  a  system,  corresponding  to 
regulation  of  the  railroads,  to  the  coal  mines. 

The  mines  are  now  being  operated  after  an  inade- 
quate fashion  under  the  principle  of  providing  con- 
ditions under  which  "free  men,  willing  to  work,  may 
work  in  safety."  But  the  system  is  one  of  makeshift. 
It  lacks  efficiency.  Likewise,  it  is  without  equity.  It 
neither  provides  an  adequate  supply  of  coal  at  reasonable 
prices  nor  makes  for  justice  either  to  the  coal  operatives 
or  to  the  coal  miners.  A  better  system  is  a  necessity. 
Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  government  to  establish  rules 
in  the  coal  industry,  precisely  as  it  does  in  regard  to 
transportation,  under  which  production  and  distribution 
may  be  carried  on  systematically,  efficiently,  and  equi- 
tably?   The  Argonaut  thinks  that  it  is. 


then  set  to  work  to  earn  his  living.  Killing  a  good  calf 
for  him  was,  in  any  practical  sense,  both  injustice  and 
folly;  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  sentimentality,  but 
not  feasible  if  there  was  to  be  continued  security  and 
peace  and  justice  in  that  family. 

The  parable  was  meant  to  illustrate  the  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God.  It  should  not  be  applied  to  the  neces- 
sities of  men,  because  their  necessities  can  not  be  met 
that  way.  When  a  paroled  convict  kills  an  honest  man, 
we  have  traded  off  a  useful  life  for  one  of  doubtful  value 
to  say  the  most  for  it ;  in  fact,  the  act  demonstrates  that 
the  naurderer  was  of  no  value  whatever.  By  all  ac- 
counts. Detective  Bailey  was  a  useful  person.  He  has 
been  slain  by  the  operation  of  the  probation  act  and  tlie 
parole  law.  Gable  lies  on  a  bed  of  pain  a  similar  sac- 
rifice to  impractical  idealism.  It  looks  as  if  senti- 
mentality had  been  permitted  to  go  too  far.  We 
venture  the  opinion  that  no  dozen  of  reformed  crimi- 
nals would  ever  be  worth  the  price  we  have  just  paid. 


Nullifying  Punishment. 

A  recital  of  the  facts  about  Walter  Castor  raises 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  much  recent  cor- 
rective legislation ;  and  conspicuously  the  parole  and 
probation  laws.  Castor  killed  one  policeman,  wounded 
another,  killed  his  sister-in-law  who  had  informed  on 
him,  and  then  committed  suicide.  By  all  accounts  he 
was  a  thoroughly  bad  lot,  and  should  have  reversed 
his  progranmie,  starting  with  himself.  At  the  time,  ac- 
cording to  a  newspaper  account,  he  was  at  large  under 
parole,  being  under  sentence  for  manslaughter,  and  in 
addition  he  had  been  put  on  probation  by  a  complacent 
judge  in  Santa  Clara  County,  before  whom  he  had 
been  convicted  of  robbing  a  store  at  Cupertino.  One 
would  have  supposed  that  a  judge  would  not  admit  to 
probation  a  man  whose  record  proved  him  a  criminal, 
and  who  had  just  violated  his  parole  by  committing  a 
burglary.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  parole  law  Castor 
could  not  have  committed  the  burglary,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  probation  law  he  could  not  have 
killed  two  persons  and  wounded  a  third  in  this  city 
last  week.  When  he  was  convicted  of  robbing  the 
store  he  should  have  been  sent  back  to  the  penitentiary^ 
there  to  serve  his  term  for  manslaughter — but  he  ought 
not  to  have  been  at  large  to  commit  the  robbery.  A 
person  guilty  of  manslaughter  should  take  his  punish- 
ment. And  having  committed  the  robbery  he  certainly 
should  not  have  been  at  large  to  commit  further  crimes. 
His  activities  should  have  stopped,  at  least  for  a  long 
season,  with  the  manslaughter  of  which  he  was  origi- 
nally convicted. 

All  civilized  persons  must  sympathize  more  or  less 
with  the  efforts  of  our  amiable  idealists  to  uplift  hu- 
manity by  reforming  the  wild  beasts  of  society,  and 
wish  them  what  success  they  may  achieve  without 
jeopardizing  the  lives  of  useful  persons.  But  when 
their  methods  and  reforms  prove  after  adoption  to  work 
out  in  murder,  we  may  at  least  be  pardoned  for  scruti- 
nizing the  measures  that  give  us  such  results.  It  is 
hard  to  freshen  a  bad  egg,  and  the  man  that  goes  to 
the  penitentiary  may  be  regarded  as  a  bad  egg  in  prac- 
tically all  cases.  Letting  him  off  easy  is  no  more  likely 
to  reform  him  than  making  him  serve  his  whole  sen- 
tence. And  it  makes  a  hash  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  encourages  every  criminal  in  his  crimi- 
nality, to  have  it  generally  understood  throughout  the 
underworld  that  the  law  does  not  really  mean  what  it 
says,  and  that  a  sentence  pronounced  today  may  be 
nullified  in  a  few  months  through  a  little  so-called  good 
behavior — that  is,  not  making  too  much  trouble  for  the 
prison  guards. 

The  probation  law  is  often  abused.  The  parole  law 
likewise  is  often  abused,  and  when  it  is,  as  in  this  case, 
its  tendency  is  to  make  mockery  of  our  criminal  juris- 
prudence. Society  can  not  safely  do  that.  Besides,  it 
would  hardly  be  worth  it  if  society  could  safely  do  it. 
A  reformed  convict  is  certainly  worth  less  than  the 
man  who  so  governs  himself  that  he  does  not  need 
reforming.  And  self-government  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  become  a  lost  art.  It  is  still  a  stern  individual 
responsibility.  The  Prodigal  Son  did  not  receive  the 
right  treatment.  It  was  not  just  to  his  unprodigal 
brothers.     He  should  have  been  suitably  chastised  and 


Editorial  Notes. 

United  States  Marshal  Holohan's  recent  conduct  at 
Sacramento  forms  a  sharp  contrast  with  that  of  some 
of  the  reluctant  and  half-hearted  state  and  county 
officials.  Striding  into  a  mob  of  strikers  and  demand- 
ing their  attention,  he  denounced  their  conduct  as  un- 
American  defiance  of  the  government,  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  faces  around  him  were  those  of 
foreigners,  and  commanded  them  to  disperse.  It  was 
language  foreigners  could  understand,  and  they  scat- 
tered. The  technicalities  of  this  particular  case  are  of 
little  import;  the  outstanding  fact  is  that  the  United 
States  Marshal  has  again  proved  that  he  is  a  man,  as 
he  did  in  the  Hindu  trial  in  San  Francisco. 


THE  TOMB  OF  CHARLOTTE  TEMPLK. 


The  Shrine  to  Which  Sentimental  Maidens  Took  Their  Woes 
in  Little  Old  New  York. 


The  State  Housing  ;\ct  has  an  attractive  name,  one 
suggestive  of  progress,  reform,  better  living  conditions 
for  the  poor,  and  other  ameliorating  influences.  Be- 
cause of  that  name,  many  unthinking  persons  will  vote 
for  it,  supposing  that  they  are  thereby  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  race.  But  a  better  designation  for  it  is 
the  popular  one,  "the  shingle  bill."  Its  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  shingles  for  roofing  is  its  most  important 
characteristic  in  its  present  form.  It  would  add  to  the 
cost  of  dwelling  construction  in  the  midst  of  a  housing 
shortage,  and  because  of  that  increased  capitalizatioil 
it  would  form  another  resistant  to  the  general  effort  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  living.  There  is  better  roofing  ma- 
terial than  shingles,  but  shingles  are  comparatively 
cheap  and  do  very  well.  Although  it  should  be  said  that 
even  shingles  are  not  so  cheap  as  they  might  be. 

A  downright  split  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
would  probably  be  a  calamity  at  this  juncture  in  world 
affairs,  and  it  is  a  thing  that  ought  not  to  occur.  Lloyd 
George  has  been  naturally  solicitous  for  the  relief  of 
British  unemployment  through  the  resumption  of  Brit- 
ish trade;  with  Russia,  Germany,  anybody,  it  matters 
not  whom.  But  his  policy  of  easing  conditions  for  the 
Germans  has  run  counter  to  the  plain  justice  of  the 
French  claims  for  damages  to  cover  devastations  in  the 
northeast  departments  of  France,  and  he  has  found  in 
Poincare  a  minister  just  as  stubborn  as  he  is — in  fact 
more  so,  for  Lloyd  George's  main  characteristic  is 
rather  flexibility  than  obstinacy.  He  can  usually  recog- 
nize it  when  he  has  encountered  an  immovable  ob- 
stacle, and  that  seems  to  be  what  opposes  him  now. 
He  should  yield  and  preserve  the  entente  cordials,  in 
the  interests  of  something  even  more  sacred  than  Brit- 
ish exports ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  will. 


A  good  many  persons  appear  to  have  forgotten  the 
distinction  between  compulsion  and  opportunity.  Am- 
brose Bierce  once  said  he  had  no  objection  to  polygamy 
as  long  as  it  was  not  proposed  to  make  it  compulsory. 
No  matter  what  one  may  think  of  prohibition,  it  can 
not  be  seriously  argued  that  the  drinking  of  poisonous 
liquor  has  been  made  obligatory  on  any  one.  Persons 
that  blind  themselves  drinking  bad  bootleg,  like  those 
that  buy  flasks  of  cold  tea  and  find  out  to  their  indig- 
nation that  it  is  cold  tea,  and  those  that  send  to  Canada 
for  real  Canadian  rye  at  eight  dollars  a  quart  bottle 
and  receive  quart  bottles  filled  with  rye  still  in  con- 
dition to  make  rye  flour,  are  at  least  guilty  of  contribu- 
tory negligence.  For  those  who  refuse  to  believe  that 
wood  alcohol  will  cause  blindness  there  is  little  that  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  protection.  Bootleggers  should 
be  carefully  selected,  if  at  all,  but  the  victims  do  not 
seem  capable  of  selection.  Perhaps  a  clinic  to  certify 
the  chemically  pure  might  help  prevent  accidents. 


Little  Old  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury was  an  epitome  of  the  unfolding  life  of  the  nation. 
It  had  its  rare  society,  even  then,  and  some  of  the  dy- 
namic characters  that  have  made  history  and  founded 
financial  dynasties  were  in  the  flush  of  youth.  Even  be- 
fore the  war  of  1812,  such  a  man  as  John  Jacob  Astor 
could  dream  of  extending  the  infant  republic  to  the 
unknown  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Columbia  River,  and  actually  dispatched  a  ship,  and 
an  overland  party,  to  carry  out  that  bold  and  patriotic 
project.  At  Astor's  country  place  near  Hellgate,  now 
in  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  the  most  densely  poptt- 
lated  parts  of  the  city,  Washington  Irving  could  meet 
and  interview  some  of  the  survivors;  and  later  such 
adventurous  souls  as  Bonneville.  Fraunces'  Tavern 
was  in  its  heyday,  and  Hamilton's  light-o'-love  held  her 
sparkling  court  in  the  colonial  mansion  that  now  over- 
looks the  Polo  Grounds  made  famous  by  Babe  Ruth. 
Men  with  fast  horses  enjoyed  their  "brushes"  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  where  today  the  fastest  of  them  would  only 
block  traffic.  Washington  Square,  where  the  busses 
start  northward,  was  "way  up  town."  Instead  of  bobbed 
hair  and  poker  faces,  young  ladies  had  susceptible 
hearts  and  tender  sensibilities,  and  curls.  And  when 
they  felt  a'weary  of  the  world  they  went  to  Trinity 
churchyard,  where  Wall  Street  abuts  against  Broad- 
way, and  mourned  at  the  grave  of  Charlotte  Temple. 

They  thought  of  her  lovely  girlhood,  and  sighed. 
They  reflected  on  her  bitter  disappointment,  and  wept. 
They  recalled  her  sweetness,  and  their  own  sweet  lips, 
innocent  of  the  lipstick,  trembled.  They  thought  of  her 
fortitude  under  her  crushing  load  of  sorrow,  and  sadly 
shook  their  heads,  and  wondered  if  they,  under  like 
conditions,  would  be  equal  to  it.  They  meditated  gently 
on  their  own  woes,  and  wished  they  were  in  the  grave 
with  her.  Oh,  how  they  wished  it!  The  cruelties  of 
life  oppressed  them,  and  they  dropped  their  faces  in 
their  hands  and  sobbed  aloud.  They  sobbed  singly  and 
in  pairs,  and  in  triplets  and  quadruplets.  They  sat 
about  the  cold  stone  engraven  with  her  lovely  name  and 
sobbed  in  chorus.  Sometimes  so  many  wanted  to  sob 
that  they  crowded  one  another.  Sometimes  the  sobs 
synchronized,  and  sometimes  they  syncopated ;  you  can't 
help  that.  They  loosened  their  stays  so  they  could 
sob  more  effectively.  They  strewed  the  petals  of  roses, 
and  the  pale  chalices  of  lilies,  on  the  limestone  slab  that 
outlined  the  grave  and  held  down  the  heroine.  They 
melted,  they  dissolved,  they  just  let  go  all  holts  and 
wailed  aloud,  while  the  traffic  of  the  heartless  world 
that  had  so  neglected  Charlotte  and  was  so  neglecting 
them  that  their  hearts  were  breaking,  plodded  up  and 
down  the  old  dirt  road  which  pointed  toward  Albany 
and  which  some  day  would  become  the  world's  most 
celebrated  avenue  of  haberasheries,  jazz  palaces,  and 
delicatessen  stores. 

It  was  a  great  emotional  outlet.  A  maiden  whose 
cruel  father  had  denied  her  a  new  buggy  because  the 
old  one  would  look  well  enough  with  a  fresh  coat  of 
paint  could  not  stamp  her  feet  and  swear  at  her  stingy 
old  man.  They  did  not  bring  them  up  that  way  in  those 
days.  Neither  could  she  solace  herself  with  nicotine. 
Nobody  can  tell  exactly  what  might  have  happened  if  a 
New  York  young  lady  of  something  less  than  a  century 
ago  had  smoked  a  cigarette  in  a  restaurant  or  a  hotel 
dining-room,  because  it  had  not  been  tried,  and  no 
young  lady  of  that  day  had  the  courage  to  try  it.  No 
comfort  lay  in  that  direction.  The  only  protest  the 
victim  of  blighted  love  or  paternal  hard-heartedness 
could  make  was  to  go  to  Charlotte's  tomb  and  com- 
mune with  her.  On  the  north  side  of  old  Trinity  and 
within  its  benign  shadow,  there  the  overburdened  soul, 
the  heart  bereft  of  hope  of  happiness,  could  find,  at 
least  for  the  time,  the  tranquilizing  influence  of  the 
grave.  There  never  was  such  a  place  to  take  a  dis- 
appointment in  love.  Charlotte  would  understand  those 
mingled  emotions  of  outraged  pride,  and  withered  hope, 
and  vestigial  affection  for  the  unworthy  object,  and  the 
longing  to  have  him  where  the  victim  could  grind  his 
flesh  with  her  little  heels  and  then  bind  up  his  wounds 
and  nurse  him  back  to  health  upon  her  bosom.  Char- 
lotte would  know  and  understand.  Down  in  the  damp 
earth  some  whisper  would  reach  her  in  her  sleep,  and 
she  would  sympathize. 


The  time  of  year  had  something  to  do  with  it,  no 
doubt.  It  must  have  seemed  neither  so  necessary  nor 
so  suitable  when  Trinity  churchyard  lay  under  a  foot 
or  two  of  snow.  But  in  the  spring  when  mother 
needed  help  at  house-cleaning,  or  in  summer  when 
every  bird  song  was  a  poignant  pain,  or  in  the  autunm 
when  the  leaves  were  turning  sere  and  preparing  to  fall 
from  the  trees  ready  for  pressing  between  the  pages  of 
albums  and  gift  books,  the  mourning  at  Charlotte's 
grave  was  good.  There  were  then  no  automobiles, 
there  were  few  matinees,  there  were  no  roof  gardens. 
Young  ladies  were  not  taught  to  be  athletic,  and  to 
hike  up  mountainsides  in  trousers.  Young  men,  with 
side  whiskers,  slicked  their  hair  with  Macassar  oil,  and 
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;:  got  on  the  high  backs  of  the  period  chairs,  so  the 
young  ladies  embroidered  antimacassars  to  protect  the 
furniture,  which  had  to  last  at  least  two  generations. 
For  them,  this  embroidery  was  about  the  height  of  in- 
door excitement.  For  outdoor  sport,  they  were  ad- 
dicted to  grave  decoration,  which  could  be  enjoyed  at 
Charlotte's  tomb  better  than  elsewhere. 

No  modern  young  woman  would  behave  so.  None 
does.  Times  and  feelings  change.  The  tomb  is  now- 
deserted.  If  the  typical  flapper  were  invited  to  repair 
to  the  sacred  spot  and  think  about  her  ways  and  pos- 
sible destiny,  she  would  say :  "Oh,  chuck  it.  Wot  do 
I  wanna  go  sloppin'  aroun'  a  graveyard  for?  Gimme 
a  light  an'  don't  talk  foolish."  Such  a  soul  is  not  an 
orchid.  It  is  a  rutabaga.  And  perhaps  it  will  yield 
more  real  nutriment  than  the  orchid.  Will  the  flapper 
make  as  good  a  mother  as  the  weeper  at  Charlotte's 
tomb?  Some  specimens  will,  some  won't.  It  all  de- 
pends. Not  all  the  weepers  made  good,  you  may  be 
certain ;  not  all  the  flappers  will  fail.  The  weeping  was 
real  serious,  but  it  had  no  particular  promise  in  it.  In 
one  sense,  the  public  or  political  or  social  one,  it  was 
a  hydraulic  waste. 

It  was  largely  a  matter  of  socialized  sentiment,  which 
is  the  thing  that  makes  mobs.  There  was  a  general 
agreement  about  the  tomb  of  Charlotte  Temple.  It  was 
a  good  place  to  have  a  good  cry,  and  less  lonesome 
than  crj'ing  by  yourself,  for  others  were  almost  sure 
to  come,  and  perhaps  admire  your  grief.  Its  service  to 
the  individual  was  as  real  as  that  of  the  posts  put  up  in 
Scotland  by  the  Duke  of  Argjde  so  that  the  oat-eating 
Scots  might  have  places  to  scratch  their  backs. 

But  the  contents  of  that  grave  were  not  so  real. 
There  was  no  Charlotte  Temple  under  the  slab.  There 
never  had  been.  There  never  was  any  Charlotte 
Temple  anywhere.  She  was  as  fictitious  as  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich's  Marjorie  Daw.  That  fane  was  va- 
cant. It  never  contained  so  much  as  the  finger-bone  of 
the  saint.  It  was  an  empty  shrine.  Indeed  it  was  not 
even  empty.  It  was  just  good  solid  Manhattan  soil  alf 
the  w'ay  down  to  bedrock. 

Charlotte  Temple  was  a  maiden  in  one  of  those  senti- 
mental books  on  which  the  imaginations  of  young 
women  in  boarding-schools  a  century  or  so  ago  were 
fed.  It  was  written  by  one  Susanna  Rowson,  whose 
dates  are  1762  and  1824,  and  once  in  awhile  a  copy 
still  turns  up  in  an  old  book  store.  It  must  have  been 
one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  American  home- 
brew novel.  It  was  a  "best  seller"  for  its  day,  and  it 
had  little  or  no  competition.  New  York  was  small, 
there  were  few  diversions,  and  the  book  became  a  rage 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


About  this  time  (exactly  which  time  we  do  not 
definitely  recall,  and  must  refuse  to  furnish  dates),  the 
vestry  of  Trinity  decided  that  the  inscriptions  on  the 
tombstones  w-ere  becoming  illegible  under  the  incessant 
chipping  of  the  frosty  and  should  be  reengraved,  and 
they  set  a  gang  of  "sculptors  of  gravestone  marbles"  to 
deepen  and  sharpen  the  lettering,  and  preserve  the 
records  they  held;  this,  according  to  a  popular  guide 
book  to  New  York.  They  had  no  thought  that  any  one 
would  take  away,  still  less  add  to,  these  landmarks  of 
history.  But  a  workman  who  had  a  light  lunch  and 
time  on  his  hands,  seeing  a  promising  slab,  amused  him- 
self by  engraving  it  with  the  name  of  the  popular 
heroine  of  the  day.  He  made  a  nice  job.  It  looked  as 
well  as  any  tombstone  there;  as  dignified,  as  authentic, 
as  reliable  a  record  as  there  was  in  Trinity  church- 
yard. To  round  the  joke,  it  was  well  placed.  And  it 
is  there  yet.  It  illustrates  the  completion  of  the  tragedy 
of  a  life  that  was  never  lived. 

Thus  Charlotte  Temple  died,  who  never  had  been 
bom.  Thus  her  tomb  does  not  contain  her  body.  Thus 
a  figment  took  its  place  as  a  fact,  and  served  as  well, 
or  even  better;  illuminating  the  dark  disposition  ot 
sentimentalism  to  ignore  the  actualities  of  life  and 
agonize,  or  even  lynch  a  man,  about  nothing  at  all.  A 
river  of  feminine  sorrow  has  flowed  above  a  stone  that 
merely  reser\-es  from  beneficial  use  enough  agricultural 
land  to  make  a  good  radish  patch  at  the  end  of  the 
world's  richest  and  busiest  thoroughfare  of  commerce. 
It  is  a  grand  exemplification  of  the  conclusions  of 
American  sentimentality. 

They  say  that  Americans  are  the  most  numerous  and 
emotional  visitors  at  the  tomb  of  Juliet,  the  grave  of 
Hamlet,  the  pool  where  Ophelia  drowned  herself. 
And  the  Europeans  accuse  us  of  being  a  hard,  ma- 
terialistic, money-grubbing  people.  M.  T. 


Nothing  would  please  me  more  than  to  see  a  renais- 
sance of  American  wit  and  humor,  writes  James  L. 
Ford  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  but  I  do  not  know  how 
this  is  to  be  brought  about.  Committees  of  the  sort 
assembled  for  every  imaginable  purpose,  and  which 
command  a  degree  of  popular  respect  that  seems 
amazing  to  the  sophisticated,  are  powerless  in  the  mat- 
ter. Not  even  in  those  great  universities  that  oft'er 
elective  courses  in  nearly  everything  from  playwriting 
to  plumbing  is  there  a  chair  of  wit  and  humor;  and, 
while  every  variety  of  humbug  and  rascality  rears  its 
head  without  fear  of  consequences,  the  sword  of  ridi- 
cule, the  only  weapon  of  real  strength  in  the  fight 
against  evil,  is  permitted  to  rust  in  its  scabbard. 


Claims  against  Williamson  County,  Illinois,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Herrin  massacres  now  aggregate  more 
than  ,250,000. 


Vilhjalmar  Stefansson,  the  arctic  explorer,  has  been 
given  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  by  the  University  of  Iowa. 
He  is  spending  the  summer  on  a  lecture  tour  through 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

The  State  Department  has  recently  announced  the 
first  woman  member  of  its  foreign  service  in  other  than 
a  clerical  capacity.  Miss  Maud  Miles  of  Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania, is  entering  the  American  Embassy  in  Tokyo 
as  commercial  attache.  Miss  Miles,  who  has  been  in 
the  State  Department  for  some  time,  acted  in  a  con- 
fidential advisory  capacity  for  the  Japanese  delegation 
to  the  Arms  Conference.  Besides  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Japanese,  French,  Spanish  and  German, 
she  is  a  student  of  Oriental  trade  conditions. 

Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon,  author  of  the  other  out- 
line of  history,  "The  Storj'  of  Mankind,"  was  recently 
awarded  the  first  medal  ever  given  by  the  children's 
librarians'  section  of  the  American  History  Associa- 
tion. "The  Story  of  Mankind"  won  the  medal  by  the 
practically  unanimous  vote  of  a  thousand  children's  li- 
brarians from  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  "the 
most  distinguished  contribution  to  American  literature 
for  children."  The  medal  is  called  the  John  Newberry 
Medal,  in  honor  of  a  famous  old  London  bookseller  of 
the  eighteenth  century  w-ho  is  supposed  to  be  the  first 
librarian  to  give  special  attention  to  juvenile  litera- 
ture. 

Booth  Tarkington  celebrated  his  fifty-third  birthday 
on  the  29th  of  July,  thus  marking  another  milestone  in 
what  he  has  called  "the  unzested  fifties."  His  pub 
Ushers  remark  that  the  fifties  may  lack  the  zest  of  the 
thirties,  when  success  w-as  new  and  hard  won,  but  that 
it  remained  for  the  fifties  to  bring  Mr.  Tarkington  his 
richest  reward.  Within  the  past  year  Literary  Digest 
readers  have  voted  Mr.  Tarkington  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can author.  De  Pauw  University,  the  foremost  educa- 
tional institution  of  his  native  Indiana,  conferred  on 
him  an  honorary  degree  this  spring.  With  "Alice 
Adams"  he  won  for  the  second  time  in  four  years  the 
Pulitzer  prize  for  the  most  distinguished  novel  of  the 
year.  And  now  the  New-  York  Times  poll  for  the 
ten  greatest  contemporary  Americans  includes  his 
name. 

Mile.  Nadeja  Standoff  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  regularly  appointed  woman  secretary  on  any 
diplomatic  staflf  in  \Vashington.  Mile.  Stancioft'  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Bulgarian  minister  to  England  and  is 
not  inexperienced  in  diplomatic  manceuvres,  as  she  has 
several  times  acted  as  charge  d'affaires  for  Bulgaria 
in  London  in  the  absence  of  her  father.  In  fact  she  is 
constantly  mentioned  in  the  court  register  as  the  first 
lady  plenipotentiary  welcomed  by  London  since  the  days 
when  the  great  Roman  monastic  orders  sent  abbesses  to 
court  on  special  missions.  She  was  secretary-inter- 
preter at  the  peace  conference  at  Genoa.  Mile.  Stan- 
doff, who  is  a  handsome  woman  in  her  early  thirties,  is 
a  proficient  public  speaker  and  has  been  a  lecturer  at 
the  Sorbonne.  She  is  to  take  charge  of  the  Bulgarian 
legation   here  in   the  autumn. 

D'Annunzio  has  a  new  book  on  the  press,  entitled 
"A  Conversation  in  a  Garden."  Since  his  Fiume  ad- 
venture the  poet  is  said  to  have  confined  himself  to 
his  retreat  near  Lake  Garda,  his  book  evidently  being 
the  fruit  of  his  solitude.  The  hero  of  Fiume  has  re- 
centely  entertained  Chicherin,  the  Russian  envoy  to 
Genoa,  thus  attracting  attention  anew  to  the  sympathies 
which  have  distinguished  him  in  the  past.  However, 
most  of  his  former  followers  have  scattered,  though 
some  of  them  occasionally  look  him  up  either  to  be 
released  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  or  to  get  financial 
assistance.  He  recently  w-rote  his  legionaires  that  they 
should  accept  the  arrangement  which  made  Fiume 
an  autonomous  state.  D'Annunzio  is  not  a  slave  to  a 
doctrine.  Neither  is  he  an  iconoclast.  The  past  ap- 
peals to  the  poet  as  strongly  as  the  future,  and  in  art  at 
least  he  believes  in  traditions.  His  present  residence 
was  formerly  occupied  by  Wagner,  and  its  owner  kept 
it  precisely  as  the  great  composer  left  it.  The  same 
piano  stands  open  in  the  salon  with  the  same  music 
upon  its  rack.  And  yet  Lenin  once  said  of  D'Annunzio 
that  he  was  "the  only  true  revolutionist  in  Italy." 

Alexander  Graham  Bell,  inventor  of  the  telephone, 
who  died  August  2d,  w-as  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  Dr. 
Bell  w-as  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  March  3,  1847. 
He  was  educated  in  Scotland  and  England  and  on  the 
continent.  At  various  times  throughout  his  life  he  had 
taken  doctorate  degrees  in  science,  medicine,  philosophy 
and  law-.  In  1870  he  went  to  Canada  and  a  year  later 
to  Boston,  where  he  became  professor  of  vocal  physi- 
ology at  Boston  University.  The  patent  for  the  Bell 
telephone  was  granted  March  17,  1876.  Dr.  Bell  was 
also  the  inventor  of  the  photophone,  the  induction  bal- 
ance and  telephone  probe  for  painless  detection  of 
bullets  in  the  human  body.  For  the  latter  invention  he 
was  aw-arded  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg.  With  C.  A.  Bell  and  Sumner 
Taintor  he  invented  the  graphophone  in  1883.  He 
founded  and  endowed  in  1887  the  Volta  Bureau  for 
increasing  knowledge  relating  to  the  deaf,  and  he  was 
also  the  founder  of  the  American  Association  to  Pro- 
mote the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf.  Among  his 
many  scientific  monographs  is  a  "Memoir  on  the 
Formation  of  a   Deaf  Variety  of  the  Human   Race." 


Of  late  years  Dr.  Bell  has  divided  his  time  between 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  was  a  regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  Nova  Scotia,  where  his 
summer  home  w-as  located. 

Li  Yuan-Hung,  who  has  recently  been  induced,  much 
against  his  personal  wishes,  to  take  over  the  presidency 
of  the  Chinese  Republic,  has  left  his  luxurious  estate 
in  the  British  concessions  at  Tientsin  and  returned  to 
the  discomfort  of  Peking  and  the  presidency.  The 
highest  honor  in  the  republic  has  gone  begging  for 
months,  and  Li  has  only  accepted  it  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  or  perhaps  because  his  endurance  was  worn 
down  by  the  importunities  of  his  statesmen.  Li  Yuan- 
Hung  is  fifty-eight  years  old  and  has  held  many  positions 
in  China,  from  the  place  of  major  in  the  cavalry  to  the 
vice-presidency  and  finally  the  presidency  of  the  repub- 
lic, to  w-hich  latter  post  he  was  elected  in  June,  1916. 
General  Li's  family  consists  of  himself,  his  wife,  a  son 
of  twenty  years,  now  attending  the  Peers'  School  in 
Tokyo,  a  daughter  of  twenty-two,  a  daughter  of  six- 
teen, and  another  son  of  twelve.  General  Li  has  always 
been  interested  in  Western  culture,  so  that  it  is  not 
strange  that  his  estate  boasts  a  theatre  of  German  archi- 
tecture, and  an  Italian  garden,  nor  that  the  general  him- 
self is  a  devotee  of  outdoor  sports,  particularly  tennis 
and  skating. 

■■■    

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Daffodils. 


I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  bills. 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, — 
A  host   of  golden  daffodils 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 

And  twinkle  on  the   Milk-j'  Way, 
They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 

Along  the  margin  of   a  bay: 
Ten  thousand  saw  I,   at  a  glance. 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee; 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company  ; 

I  gazed — and  gazed — but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought. 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie. 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood. 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude: 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills. 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

— William   fVords7Vorth. 


Th»  Tiger. 

Tiger  !  Tiger  !  burning  bright. 
In  the  forests  of  the  night ; 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Could  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry  ? 

In  what  distant  deeps  or  skies 
Burned  the  fire  of  thine  eyes? 
On   what   wings   dare    he   aspire? 
What  the  hand  dare  seize  the  fire? 

.\nd  what  shoulder,  and  what  art. 
Could  twist  the  sinews  of  thine  heart? 
And  when  thy  heart  began  to  beat 
Wliat  dread  hand?  and  what  dread  feet? 

What  the  hammer,  what  the  chain? 
In  what  furnace  was  thy  brain  ? 
What  the  anvil  ?  what  dread  grasp 
Dare  its  deadly  terrors  clasp? 

When  the  stars  threw  down  their  spears, 
.A.nd  watered  heaven  with  their  tears, 
Did  he  smile  his  work  to  see? 
Did  He,  who  made  the  Lamb,  make  thee  i 

Tiger  !  Tiger  !  burning  bright. 
In   the   forests   of  the   night. 
What  immortal  band  or  eye 
Dare  frame  thy  fearful  s>'mmetrv  ? 

—William  Blake. 


To  the  Cuckoo. 

O  blithe  new-comer !    I  have  heard, 

I  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 
O  cuckoo !  shall   I  call  thee  bird. 

Or  but  a  wanderine  voice? 

While  f  am  IWng  on  the  grass 

Thy  twofold  shout  I  hear ; 
From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass, 

At  once  far  off  and  near. 

Though  babbling  only  to  the  vale 

Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 
Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 

Of  visionary  hours. 

Thrice   welcome,   darling  of  the  spring ! 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
Xo  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A  voice,   a  mystery ; 

The  same  whom  in  my  schoolboy  days 

I  listened  to ;  that  cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways. 

In  bush  and  tree  and  sTc>'. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 

Through  woods  and  on  the  green  : 

And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,   a  love ; 
Still  longed  for,  never  seen. 

And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet ; 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 

That  golden  time  again. 

O  blessed  bird !  the  earth  we  pace 

Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,   fairy  place ; 

That  is  fit  home  for  thee ! 

— William  Wordsworth. 
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JAPANESE-AMERICAN  RELATIONS. 


Tokutomi  Slants  an 


Oriental    Glass 
Reflection. 


to  Catch  Our    Startled 


It  is  always  interesting  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us,  and  the  poetic  proverb  is  even  more  significant 
applied  to  nations  than  to  individuals.  When  the 
nations  involved  in  the  presumably  candid  exchange  of 
opinions  are  also  involved  in  a  diplomatic  crisis  of  more 
than  local  and  ephemeral  interest  and  the  crisis  con- 
sists of  nicely  balancing  the  respective  nations'  faith  in 
each  other,  the  interest  in  the  mirroring  mentioned 
above  noticeably  accrues.  We  have  recently  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  see  ourselves  nationally  as  our  neigh- 
bor across  the  Pacific  sees  us.  Moreover,  the  Hon. 
lichiro  Tokutomi's  study  of  "Japanese-American  Rela- 
tions" was  supposedly  not  written  for  American  con- 
sumption. Its  translation  into  English  was  an  after- 
thought, and  judging  from  some  of  the  comments  on 
America,  this  statement  is  not  incredible.  But  the  less 
scented  are  these  Oriental  bouquets  that  are  tossed  across 
the  sea,  the  less  likely  are  we  to  be  overpowered  by 
dangerous  fumes.  Mr.  Tokutomi's  opinions  of  us  are 
the  more  valuable  for  their  lack  of  fulsomeness.  And 
he  lays  the  blame  for  our  present  strained  relations 
squarely  between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
Graphically  speaking,  it  would  fall  raid-Pacific,  and 
factually  the  locality  mentioned  is  not  foreign  to  the 
cause. 

The  average  American,  unversed  in  Japanese  poli- 
tics, may  be  surprised  at  Tokutomi's  candor  concerning 
a  group  of  persons  whom  he  designates  as  pro-Ameri- 
cans. We  are  prone  to  think  of  a  foreign  nation,  par- 
ticularly an  Oriental  one,  as  being  in  some  mysterious 
way  homogeneous — at  least  where  Occidentals  are  con- 
cerned. Not  so.  Japan,  imperialistic  nation  though  she 
is,  evidently  did  not  use  Prussian  methods  for  con- 
vincing her  children  of  the  superiority  of  the  father- 
land. The  present  Japanese  generation  has  been 
allowed  to  grow  up  with  open  minds  and  their  own  con- 
victions. Here  is  our  Japanese  author's  lament  on  the 
sad  results  of  this  oversight: 

Should  some  Americans  accuse  Japan  of  being  the  Prussia 
of  the  Far  East,  our  pro-Americans  will  admit  that  and  say 
she  is,  indeed,  a  militaristic  country.  When  they  blame  Japan 
for  her  expansion  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  our  pro-Americans 
will  assent  and  say  that  Japan's  imperialistic  policy  is  her 
curse.  If  they  talk  of  the  great  and  lasting  services  which 
America  has  rendered  to  Japan  in  opening  her  up  to  the 
Western  world,  our  pro-Americans  will  acknowledge  that, 
too.  saying  that  Perry  was  a  great  benefactor  to  Japan;  that 
is  why  we  erected  him  a  monument.  Should  they  boast  of 
America  as  a  land  of  justice  and  humanity,  our  pro-Ameri- 
cans will  concur  without  reserve,  saying  that  we  pay  profound 
reverence  to  Washington  and  Lincoln  as  the  exemplary  sages 
of    modern   times. 

The  foregoing  is  one  of  the  eye-openers  in  a  book 
that  was  presumably  not  intended  for  propaganda.  It  is 
a  relief  to  know  that  the  Japanese  are  not  secretly  and 
unanimously  organized  after  the  manner  that  Wallace 
Irwin  and  other  anti-Japanese  enthusiasts  so  darkly 
expound.  If  we  accept  "Japanese-American  Relations" 
as  a  bona  fide  statement  of  the  facts— and  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  for  not  doing  so — it  is  obvious  that 
Japan  is  as  distressed  and  perplexed  as  we  are  by  our 
tense  relations  and  as  anxious  to  relax.  The  Hon. 
Tokutomi  even  blames  his  fellow-countrymen  for  Amer- 
ican misinterpretation  of  these  facts: 

But  who  is  to  blame  if  Americans  have  such  misunder- 
standings about  us  ?  This  responsibility  rests  upon  both— 
America  and  Japan.  On  our  side,  we  may  divide  those  re- 
sponsible in  three  groups :  First— The  so-called  pro-American 
Japanese,  who  always  assents  to  anything  or  everything  Amer- 
icans say  or  do.  Second— Those  anti-Japanese  Japanese,  who 
do  not  understand  even  their  own  country  where  they  were 
born  and  reared,  who  look  upon  their  own  country  with  the 
eyes  of  a  foreigner,  and  who  take  and  interpret  anything 
Japanese  always  from  its  worst  aspect,  and  always  ma^ify 
or  exaggerate  in  their  public  or  private  utterances  any  fault 
or  wrong  of  their  own  country.  Third — The  so-called  poli- 
ticians behind  the  scene  and  the  military  men  in  "the  green 
.  room,"  who  are  active  and  bold  only  when  they  are  not  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  who  furnish  those  anti- 
Japanese  and  anti-American  propagandists  of  both  countries 
with   information   or  material   of  which   they  take   advantage, 

We  have  said  that  the  Japanese  publicist — he^  is 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Kokiimin  Shimbun — is  unsparing 
in  his  criticism  of  the  United  States.  Here  is  where 
we  realize  Bums'  fervent  wish: 

We  do  not  say  that  Americans  are  a  more  war-like  people 
than  the  people  of  any  other  country.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
can  not  find  any  evidence  that  they  are  braver  defenders  of 
liberty  and  humanity,  nor  that  they  are  more  fervent  peace- 
lovers  than  any  other  people.  Can  the  war  of  independence, 
the  civil  and  the  Spanish-American  wars,  as  quoted  by  Presi- 
dent Schurman,  be  said  to  be  purely  and  simply  righteous 
wars,  fought  for  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  or  not? 
Should  we  examine,  in  detail,  the  causes  that  brought  wars, 
with  a  view  of  establishing  historical  truth,  we  would  neces- 
sarily arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  constituted  their  fundamental,  or  at  least  very 
strong  motives.  In  tracing  the  causes  of  these  wars,  we  are 
certain  that  it  would  be  more  accurate  and  correct  to  ascribe 
them  to  economic  conflicts,  disrupted  feelings,  and  national 
aspirations,  than  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  humanity, 
as  expressed  by  the  commonplace  phraseology.  As  to  the 
cause  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  the  whole  world  knows 
very  well  the  facts  and  circumstances ;  after  instigating  the 
relellion  in  Cuba  by  her  intrigues  and  using  the  mysterious 
explosion  of  the  battleship  Maine  as  an  excuse.  America  re- 
sorted to   arms. 

And  even  so  our  Oriental  critic  would  put  some 
American   propagandists   to   the   blush.     He   not   only 


blames  the  politicians  of  his  own  country  for  poisoning 
American  good  faith,  he  exonerates  our  nation's  im- 
perialistic tendencies  even  while  deploring  them.  He 
says  that  the  United  States  have  expanded  as  inevitably 
as  "the  snakes  crawl  out  of  their  winter  abodes  and  go 
to  the  bushy  swamps  on  warm  springs  days" — a  charac- 
teristically Oriental  figure.     Continuing,  he  says : 

If  this  be  so,  have  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  changed 
their  original  character?  In  other  words,  was  America,  prior 
to  the  Spanish-American  war,  a  country  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, and  did  she  thereafter  become  an  aggressive  country? 
We  know  that  the  character  of  the  United  States  has  con- 
stantly been  undergoing  changes  in  regard  to  its  relations  to 
the  external  world,  and  we  realize  "that,  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish-American  war,  America  made  a  very  abrupt  change 
at  one  stroke.  We  further  know  that,  as  the  United  States 
of  the  past  was  not  an  angelic  state,  the  United  States  of 
the  present  is  not  a  diabolical  state.  In  our  opinion,  she  has 
only  been  passing  through  transitional  stages,  from  the  very 
time  of  her  foundation  down  to  the  present,  in  the  same  way 
as    all   other   states. 

We  note  that  by  reason  of  her  distant  position  from  Eu- 
ropean countries  and  the  absence  of  a  powerful  nation  in  her 
proximity,  it  has  been  possible  for  the  United  States  to  have 
fewer  occasions  to  resort  to  arms  against  other  countries. 
But  for  this  reason  alone,  we  should  not  conclude  hastily 
that  she  is  a  peaceful  nation.  For  a  man  can  not  start  a  quar- 
rel without  a  second  party,  however  he  may  love  a  quarrel, 
just  as  a  man  can  not  drink  wine  without  having  it,  no  matter 
how  fond  of  wine  he  may  be. 

But  if  Tokutomi  attempts  always  to  strike  an  attitude 
of  critical  detachment,  he  does  not  always  succeed 
keeping  his  balance.     Observe  how  he   interprets  the 
Panama  affair  and  once  again  observe  how  uncouth  is 
our  reflection  in  the  Japanese  lens ; 

Furthermore,  can  we  not  judge  from  the  attitude  of  America 
towards  the  nations  of  Central  America  how  heartless  she  has 
been  in  sacrificing  the  small  and  weak  countries  for  the  sake 
of  her  great  imperialistic  ambition?  We  need  not  further 
dwell  upon  this;  let  us  simply  remember  the  particulars  of  the 
ingenious  scheme  by  which  she  came  into  possession  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  As  the  territory  of  Panama  was  a  part  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia,  the  United  States  first  made  Panama 
an  independent  state,  detaching  her  from  the  Colombian  Re- 
public, and  as  compensation  for  the  recognition  of  her  inde- 
pendence, she  then  obtained  from  Panama  the  permanent  lease 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  a  territory  over  forty  miles  in  length  and 
ten  miles  in  width.  Notwithstanding  her  previous  agreement 
ith  England  to  make  the  Canal  an  international  highway, 
the  same  as  the  Suez  Canal,  she  is  planning  to  use  it  ex- 
clusively for  her  own  strategic  purposes,  ignoring  that  agree- 
ment. Can  this  action  justly  be  called  the  conduct  of  an 
ardent    peace-loving    people  ? 

One  would  think  that  we  had  led  an  army  of  invasion 
into  Colombia,  but  as  our  commentator  says,  we  need 
not  further  dwell  upon  this. 

At  last  we  arrive  at  the  crucial  point — the  immigra- 
tion problem  in  California.  Tokutomi  begins  at  the 
beginnings  of  things,  not,  of  course,  without  empha- 
sizing the  imperialistic  nature  of  those  origins : 

California,  which  was  ceded  to  America  by  Mexico,  being 
158.297  square  miles  in  area,  is  by  more  than  10,000  square 
miles  larger  than  the  territory  of  Japan,  not  including  her 
colonies,  the  area  of  which  is  147,555  square  miles.  But  in 
our  country,  the  population  per  square  mile  is  356.  while  in 
California  it  does  not  exceed  15.3.  And  taking  the  entire  area 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  we  will  find  that  there  are 
not  more  than  31  persons  to  each  square  mile.  In  short,  our 
country  is  as  congested  as  the  steerage  of  a  passenger  ship, 
or  like  an  overcrowded  cattle  train ;  but  Americans  have 
abundant  space,  as  do  the  cabin  passengers,  moving  about  as 
they  please,  with  plenty  of  room  and  to  spare.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  most  natural  for  our  nationals  to  emigrate 
to  California,  just  as  water  seeks  its  own  level ;  besides,  there 
is  the  stepping-stone  of  Hawaii  in  between  us.  The  men  in 
the  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii  called  for  the  immigration  of 
our  laborers  in  great  numbers  and  employed  them  on  the 
plantations;  and  ever  since  the  annexation  of  that  island  by 
the  United  States,  the  number  of  our  nationals  immigrating 
from  that  island  to  California  has  been  increasing. 

Note  the  naivete  of  the  argument.  The  area  of  Cali- 
fornia is  ten  thousand  miles  greater  than  that  of  Japan, 
its  population  so  and  so  much  denser,  we  are  the 
nearest  basin  in  which  they  may  overflow,  and  so  forth 
and  so  on.  And  here  we  beg  leave  to  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  Japan.  Where  another  nation  is  concerned  the 
imperialistic  policy  is  "heartless,"  the  nation  imperial- 
ized  is  victimized  and  "sacrificed."  Where  Japan  her- 
self is  concerned,  imperialism  becomes  a  pious  duty, 
and  the  process  of  expansion  is  as  natural  as  water 
seeking  its  own  level.  "Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie 
gie  us  to  see  oursel's  as  ithers  see  us."  Continuing  on 
the  same  tack: 

The  agricultural  products  of  the  entire  state  of  California 
are  estimated  at  about  $500,000,000.  while  those  of  the  Jap- 
anese in  that  state  are  roughly  estimated  at  $55,000,000,  or 
11  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  the  total  area  already  under  culti- 
vation in  the  state  is  about  12,000.000  acres,  and  the  products 
per  acre  average  $42  or  less,  of  which  the  Japanese  have 
390,000  acres  under  cultivation  and  the  products  per  acre 
average  $141  or  more.  (The  data  gathered  in  1918.)  This 
shows  that  the  rate  of  production  by  the  Japanese  is  about 
350  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  rate  of  production  in 
the  entire  state.  And  this  higher  rate  is  the  chief  reason  for 
the  jealousy  of  their  neighbors,  and  for  the  discriminations 
against  them. 

Continuing  with  the  California  question  and  again 
digging  into  ancient  archives.  Tokutomi  exhumes  the 
origin  of  the  gentlemen's  agreement.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  few  benighted  who  may  not  know  that  this  agree- 
ment grew  out  of  the  Japanese  school  children  segrega- 
tion agitation  in  1906  after  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake, we  reprint  the  following: 

President  Roosevelt,  who  was  alert  and  had  keen  vision, 
used  this  incident  to  bring  pressure  upon  us  and  to  secure 
from  us  what  is  known  as  the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement." 
This  was,  indeed,  a  great  diplomatic  victory  for  America,  and 
a  signal  accomplishment  to  the  credit  of  Roosevelt,  whose 
shrewdness  commanded  universal  admiration. 

Under  that  agreement,  on  the  one  hand,  Japanese  children 
were  readmitted  to  the  schools  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Japanese  immigration  from  Hawaii  into  the  United  States  was 
forbidden.     And   not    only   were   the    Japanese    coming   from 


Hawaii  excluded,  but  the  Japanese  government  \.  ,  ...Je  to 
agree  that  it  would  thereafter  absolutely  check  nev,  ;i;.migra- 
tion  of  its  laborers  to  the  United  States. 

Thereupon,  the  Japanese  government  forbade  granting  pass- 
ports to  any  laborer  except,  first,  to  such  immigrants  who 
had  come  to  Japan  from  the  United  States  on  a  visit  and 
were  returning;  second,  to  the  parents,  wives,  and  children 
of  the  Japanese  immigrants  already  in  America ;  third,  to 
"settled  agriculturists."  And,  at  the  same  time,  the  Japanese 
;overnment  placed  similar  restrictions  on  the  emigration  of 
our  people  for  Hawaii.  This  is,  indeed,  the  so-called  "Gentle- 
men's Agreement,"  concluded  in  1907,  between  Secretary 
Root,  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
Ambassador  Takahira,  on  behalf  of  Japan. 

As  every  one  knows,  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  de- 
spite its  suave  name,  was  not  sufficient  lubricant  for 
American-Japanese  friction.  Our  author  rather  bit- 
terly expresses  himself: 

Nevertheless,  the  anti-Japanese  cry  grew  louder  and  louder, 
and  the  Japanese  government  endeavored  to  win  the  good-will 
of  Americans.  To  meet  what  was  called  the  public  agitation 
in  America,  the  government  officials  and  the  people  of  Japan 
did  everything  that  possibly  could  be  done  to  allay  the  anti- 
Japanese  sentiment  there.  Such  an  instance  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  in  1915,  when  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  was  held  in  San  Francisco,  Japan  took  the  lead 
in   accepting  America's   invitation. 

But  the  intensity  of  the  anti-Japanese  feeling  did  not  abate 
any.  As  previously  stated,  during  the  period  of  1911  and 
1915,  approximately  fifty-one  anti-Japanese  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  the  assembly  of  California  ;  can  we  not  infer  from 
this  how  stubborn  anti-Japanese  agitation  was?  And  in  May. 
1913,  the  Alien  Land  Law  bill  was  passed  in  the  California 
assembly.  This  bill  provides  that  aliens  eligible  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States  may  acquire  the  title  to,  or  own, 
or  transfer,  or  utilize,  or  inherit,  real  property,  while  aliens 
ineligible  to  citizenship  were  limited  only  to  their  leasing 
land  for  farming  purposes  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  three 
years.  To  explain  in  the  concrete,  it  made  it  absolutely  im- 
possible for  the  Japanese  to  own  land,  and  in  addition  there- 
limited  their  leases  to  a  period  not  to  exceed  three 
years. 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  question  and  it  is  un- 
deniably interesting  and  valuable  to  get  the  Japanese 
viewpoint  on  this  one.  It  is  worth  while,  too,  to  know 
that  they  have  earnestly  labored  to  get  ours.  Referring 
to  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Alien  Land  Law, 
Tokutomi  says ; 

At  that  time  Viscount  Makino,  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  of  Japan,  asked  Viscount  Bryce,  scholarly  statesman 
and  an  authority  on  America,  who  happened  to  be  visiting 
Japan,  for  his  opinion  about  this  matter,  and  Bryce  advised 
him  to  rely  on  America,  as  the  sense  of  justice  of  Americans 
was  so  keen  that  they  would  ultimately  do  what  was  right. 
Minister  Makino,  talking  to  others,  said  that  this  was  just 
the  principle  and  spirit  which  governed  our  attitude  towards 
America.  (See  "Japan  and  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement,"  by 
Dr.  Sidney  Gulick.)  We  do  not  know  whether  this  con- 
versation actually  took  place  or  not,  but  while  our  trust  in 
America  was  sincere,  with  what  keen  sense  of  justice  have 
Americans  repaid  us  in  return  for  our  trust,  and  how  long 
are   we  to   keep   on   trusting? 

In  conclusion,  in  a  chapter  labeled  "What  Will  Be 
the  Result  of  the  Complication  Between  Japan  and 
America,"  our  author  sums  up: 

We  are  quite  tired  of  hearing  the  abusive  words  or  the 
venomous  utterances  of  the  so-called  anti-Japanese  people. 
But  there  are  also  those  in  America  who  are  pro-Japanese. 
I^ow  let  us  listen  to  some  of  the  views  in  that  quarter. 
Charles  Sherrill,  one  of  the  pro-Japanese  in  the  Republican 
party,  who  is  likely  to  become  resident  ambassador  to  Japan, 
in  the  event  that  this  party  accedes  to  political  power,  visited 
the  country  and  made  careful  observation  of  her  condition, 
and  after  returning  to  America  he  made  the  following  state- 
ment as  a  plan  for  promoting  the  friendly  relations  between 
Japan   and  America : 

"First — ^Japan  to  prevent  her  people  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
states  from  competition  with  the  white  laborers  by  gradually 
diminishing   their    number. 

"Second — Japan  to  restrain  the  evil  tendency  of  the  immi- 
grants who  try  to  Japanize  Hawaii — not  only  in  its  customs, 
but   even  in  its  ideas. 

"Third — Japan  to  renounce  the  acquired  rights  of  the  Caro- 
line   and    Mariana    archipelagoes. 

"Fourth — ^Japan  to  continue  the  embargo  on  'Picture  Mar- 
riages'  of  the  Japanese   in  America. 

"Fifth — ^Japan  to  close  up  the  Japanese  primary  schools  in 
Hawaii,  and  at  the  same  time  to  recall  to  Japan  her  subjects 
who  persist  in  fostering  their  mother  tongue,  customs,  and 
loyalty  to  the  imperial  house. 

"Sixth — Japan  to  permanently  discontinue  all  her  designs 
relative  to  the  Philippines." 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  very  convenient  view  of  a  pro- 
Japanese  American  favoring  America.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  two  schools  in  America — the  anti-  and  the  pro-Japanese, 
and  that  the  influence  of  the  pro  Japanese  by  far  surpasses 
that  of  the  anti-Japanese.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
the  case  or  not.  But  let  us  concede  it  for  a  moment — an 
ample  concession  indeed — and  yet  we  shall  have  to.  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  both  the  anti-  and  the  pro-Japanese  do 
not  differ  much  in  their  fundamentals.  Both  aim  at  bottling 
up  Japan.  The  only  little  difference  we  can  discern  between 
them  is  in  their  methods — the  one  is  harsh  and  the  other 
moderate.  If  we  examine  into  the  substance  of  their  activi- 
ties, we  will  find  that  both  are  alike,  and  the  differences  are 
only  in  degrees  and  not  in  kinds.  And  do  not  views  like  the 
above   confirm   the  similarity? 

Probably  the  foregoing  is  the  most  significant  dis- 
quisition in  Mr.  Tokutomi's  book.  Remember  it  was 
written  for  native  consumption  and  enlightenment  and 
his  conclusion,  distinctly  anxious  though  it  is — and  it  is 
significant  that  the  better  element  in  Japan  are  as 
anxious  as  ours  for  a  peaceful  status  quo — it  is  also 
distinctly  less  tolerant  than  his  beginning.  It  is  per- 
haps not  amiss  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  so  im~  < 
patiently  emphasized  by  our  foreign  critic  that  of  the 
six  compromises  suggested  by  the  pro-Japanese  Mr. 
Sherrill,  six  of  them  are  to  the  effect  that  Japan  must 
concede  something  or  other.  At  this  point  we  are  in 
Mr.  Tokutomi's  boat.  We  can  only  leave  the  question 
of  our  international  relations  in  the  laps  of  the  gods. 

Japanese-American  Relations.  By  the  Hon.  lichiro 
Tokutomi.  Translated  bv  Sukeshige  Yanagiwara.  New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  August  5,  1922,  were  $148,200,000; 
for  the  corresponding  "week  of  last  year, 
$124,000,000;  an  increase  of  $24,200,000. 


The  stock  market  the  past  month  has  fol- 
lowed the  usual  tactics  of  a  summer  accumu- 
lation prior  to  a  resumption  of  activities  in 
the    future.      There    has    been    plentj'    of    un- 
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favorable  news  in  connection  with  both  the 
coal  and  railroad  strikes  and  the  cut  in  crude 
oil  prices  to  frighten  the  timid  holder  into 
running  away  from  the  long  side,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  was  an  element  of  strong  in- 
terests which  stepped  in  and  took  all  stocks 
offered  and  thus  placed  the  market  in  a 
strong  position,  say  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co. 

The  cut  in  crude  oil  was  anticipated  by 
the  decline  in  the  oil  shares  before  it  actually 
happened.  This  influenced  many  holders  to 
liquidate,  and  created  a  short  interest  in  the 
market  whicht  caused  the  stocks  of  this  char- 
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strength  throughout  the  past  month  and  oc- 
cupied a  place  of  first  importance  in  the 
transactions  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Such 
issues  as  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Cen- 
tral, Union  Pacific,  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
ern, Illinois  Central,  Northern  Pacific,  Great 
Northern,  Atchison  and  Southern  Pacific  and 
others  of  a  similar  character,  were  carried  to 
new  high  levels  for  the  year  on  a  wave  of 
bm-ing  that  centered  on  the  railroad  shares. 

The  advance  in  the  rail  stocks  was  accom- 
panied b}'  an  upturn  in  rail  bonds  of  both  in- 
vestment and  speculative  t^-pe,  the  investment 
stocks  being  the  chief  factors.  The  strength 
shown  by  railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  regard- 
less of  the  threatening  aspects  of  the  strike 
situation,  shows  that  the  general  public  as 
well  as  the  trade,  confidently  expect  our  gov- 
ernment to  preserve  law  and  order  in  any 
crisis  that  may  arise,  and  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances will  a  fractional  part  of  the  people 
of  this  country  be  allowed  to  prevent  the 
free   movement   of  trafiic   over   our  railroads. 

Earnings  are  improving  and  car-loadings  in- 
creasing with  ever^''  indication  that  when  the 
labor  troubles  are  settled,  as  they  undoubtedly 
will  be  in  the  near  future,  there  will  be  a 
large  increase  in  traffic  on  account  of  im- 
proved business  conditions  and  abundant  crop 
returns  that  will  result  in  increased  earnings. 
The  tonnage  of  the  railroads  serving  the 
Northwestern  grain-growing  states  during  the 
past  month  was  nearly  20  per  cent  greater 
than  during  the  corresponding  period  last 
year,  in  spite  of  strikes  and  other  annoj-ing 
conditions,  and  they  now  have  the  biggest 
tonnage  in  sight  to  handle  that  they  have  had 
for  several  years. 

The  outlook  is  equally  favorable  for  all  of 
the  lines  handling  Pacific  Coast  traffic,  as 
shown  by  their  statements  of  Tune  earnings, 
and  the  reports  of  business  now  in  sight, 
which  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  season. 
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acter  to  actually  rally  instead  of  declining. 
The  strength  displayed  by  the  railroad  list 
has  been  verj'  gratifying  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  with  money  loaning  at  3J4  per 
cent,  to  4  per  cent.,  an  immense  Federal  Re- 
serve, Libert\'  Bonds  above  par.  and  U.  S. 
Steel  selling  over  100,  we  can  not  see  any 
other  side  of  this  market  except  the  bull  side. 
Notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  the 
coal  strike,  which  has  materially  curtailed 
shipments  of  that  commodity,  and  the  rail- 
road shopmen's  strike,  effective  July  Ist.  that 
has  threatened  a  very  serious  interruption  to 
traffic,   railroad  securities  showed  pronounced 
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The  extent  of  business  recovery  in  the 
United  States  is  shown  by  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  in  New  York  in  the  August 
number  of  its  magazine.  Commerce  Motithly. 
by  a  comparison  of  trade  and  production  sta- 
tistics since  the  first  of  the  ;  jar  with  corre- 
sponding periods  in    1921. 

"While  it  is  generally  recognized  that  busi- 
ness has  steadily  improved  for  some  months, 
the  extent  of  the  progress  achieved  becomes 
apparent  only  when  comparison  is  made  be- 
tween periods  of  reasonable  length,"  Com- 
merce Monthly  says.  "Those  cases  where  the 
1922  figures  are  below  those  for  1921  were  for 
the  most  part  affected  by  special  circum- 
stances. Thus  the  value  of  exports  for  the 
first  half  of  1922  is  considerably  lower  than 
for  1921.  but  this  is  largely  a  reflection  of 
price  changes.  Wheat  exports  are  little  more 
than  half  of  those  of  the  previous  period — 
largely  because  of  the  extremely  rapid  move- 
ment of  grain  in  the  fall  of  1921.  Exports 
of  pork  products  are  somewhat  smaller  than 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

'Tn  contrast  with  these  losses,  carloadings, 
exclusive  of  coal,  are  more  than  11  per  cent 
above  the  previous  period,  pig-iron  production 
is  nearly  28  per  cent,  higher,  and  steel  ingot 
production  50  per  cent,  higher.  Building  con- 
tracts are  up  nearly  60  per  cent.  Cotton  con- 
sumption for  the  half-year  was  18  per  cent, 
greater  than   for  the  first  half  of  1921. 

"In  connection '  with  the  situation  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  from  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  first  five  months  of 
1922  were  1,538.953,000  square  yards  com- 
pared with  1,058,382,000  square  yards  during 
the  first  five  months  of  1921.  and  British  ex- 
ports of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  were  72,- 
865,600  square  yards,  compared  with  51.207,- 
200  square  j-ards  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  preceding  year.  Textiles  constitute 
the  most  important  class  of  British  exports 
of  manufactures,  and  the  notable  gains  made 
clearly  indicate  better  conditions,  not  only  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  the  countries  to 
which   British  textile  manufactureres  sell." 

Carioadings  for  the  first  six  months  of  1922 
totaled  20.248,000  cars,  compared  with  18,- 
686.000  in  the  first  half  of  last  year.  New 
capital  issues  to  May  31.   1922.  were  $2,627,- 


648,000,  an  increase  of  $769,974,000  over  the 
same  period  last  year.  Bank  debits  to  indi- 
vidual accounts,  another  index  of  business 
activity,  were  $223,696,135,000  on  June  28th, 
an  increase  of  $20,596,731,000  over  the  same 
period  last  year.  New  York  bank  clearings 
reached  $109,440,844,000  on  June  30th,  or 
$11,424,697,000  more  than  the  first  half  of 
1921.  

From  statistics  which  are  available  in  the 
files  of  the  Wilsconsin  state  railroad  commis- 
sion, it  is  plain  that  there  has  been  a  marked 
trend  awaj-  from  municipal  operation  of  utility 
properties  to  operation  by  privately-owned 
companies.  Records  made  public  by  the  Wis- 
consin commission  show  that  from  1915  to  the 
present  time  some  17  municipally-owned  plants" 
have  been  sold  to  private  companies.  During 
the  same  period,  according  to  the  commission, 
seven  new  plants  were  set  up  by  municipali- 
ties and  16  were  taken  over  by  cities.  Of  this 
total  15  of  the  plants  which  are  mentioned 
huy  electric  current  from  private  utilities  and 
do  more  than  distribute  electrical  energj-,  says 
Cleveland  Topics. 

The  trend,  even  among  the  municipalities 
themselves,  has  been  to  junk  a  large  per- 
centage of  their  own  generating  stations  and 
buy  their  electric  energv'  from  private  com- 
panies. In  other  words,  municipalities  have 
found  it  cheaper  to  stop  the  generation  of 
energT.-  themselves  when  they  find  it  impos- 
sible under  certain  circumstances  to  compete 
with  the  big  central  stations. 

In  1915,  according  to  the  records.  79  cities 
generated  their  own  electrical  energy',  while 
at  present  there  are  only  about  30  doing  this. 
Last  year  statistics  show  that  28  plants  owned 
by  different  cities  bought  their  energj'  from 
private  companies.  At  the  present  time  the 
total  of  municipal  plants  bu>-ing  energy-  from 
central  stations  or  privately -owned  companies 
is  nearly  70. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  our  own  experience  with 
government  operation  of  railroads,  ships,  and 
war  industries,  progressive  radicals  in  Cali- 
fomia propose  to  bond  the  state  at  the  next 
election  for  $500,000,000  for  state  ownership 
and  control  of  power  resources. 

Think  of  the  political  pie  that  would  be 
passed  around.  The  proponents  of  this  de- 
moralizing act  object  to  being  told  they  are 
following  Russia's  lead  in  destroying  indus- 
tries. 

If  this  act  is  passed  in  Califomia  it  will  re- 
tard  investment  of  capital  in  all  Western 
states  for  fear  of  spread  of  the  experiment 
to  other  sections,  with  resulting  disregard  of 
thousands  of  investors'  rights. 
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agement  has  dared  to  set  a  limit  to  the  de- 
mands of  its  nominal  subordinates.  These 
demands  do  not  necessarily  take  the  form  of 
insistence  on  a  disproportionate  wage  scale, 
except  in  so  far  as  any  wage  may  be  re- 
garded as  excessive  for  a  certain  kind  of 
ser\-ice.-  The  privilege  expected — and  usually 
conceded  as  a  matter  of  course — is  the  Hbertj- 
to  loaf.  Those  of  us  who  have  lost  time  and 
temper  unraveling  the  red  tape  of  officialdom, 
subjected  during  the  process  to  veiled  exhi- 
bitions of  resentment  at  our  interference  with 
the  proper  enjoyment  of  newspaper  and  cigar, 
need  no  confirmation  of  the  charge.  The 
truth,  known  to  all,  is  that  men  do  not  work 
for  government,  state,  or  municipalitj'  in  the 
same  spirit  as  they  do  for  private  employers. 
There  is  not  the  same  incentive,  negative  or 
positive.      Risk  of  dismissal  is   too  remote  to 


Physical  separation  of  the  Central  Pacific 
and  Southern  Pacific  after  fifty-two  years  of 
unified  management  and  control  is  as  sense- 
less a  proceeding  as  splitting  a  growing  tree 
down  the  centre,  tearing  the  roots  in  half, 
and  expecting  the  result  to  be  two  equally 
strong  trees,  says  the  Industrial  Review. 

The  Southern  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific 
remind  one  of  an  old  pioneer  couple  who 
settled  in  the  West  in  the  early  days. 

Full  legal  formalit>'  was  often  lacking  in 
many  transactions  during  that  period,  but  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  an  act  carried  more 
weight  than  the  technical  letter  of  the  law. 

The  old  Southern  Pacific  and  Central  Pa- 
cific may  be  likened  to  such  a  pioneer  and 
his  wife.  They  developed  together  and  were 
wedded  by  force  of  circumstances. 

Enforced  legal  separation  for  an  act  com- 
pleted many  years  before  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation enacted  at  a  later  period  to  correct 
evils  which  had  no  existence  in  the  case  in 
question  can  ser\'e  no  good  purpose  at  this 
time.  

That  attractive  socialistic  writer.  Arthur 
Bri^ane.  "told  the  world"  a  few  days  ago 
that  there  would  be  no  strikes,  no  labor 
troubles  even,  if  the  people  managed  public 
utilities,  made  them  their  own,  "managed 
them  for  their  own  convenience  and  profit  ss 
they  should  do."  One  is  permitted  to  remind 
this  dreamer  of  dreams  that  whatever  he  may 
imagine  "would  be"  the  case,  there  have  been 
even  under  these  ideal  conditions  troubles  of 
a  disturbing  nature,  say  Strassburger  &  Co. 
in  the  Review.  Admittedly,  however,  only  in 
those    rare    instances    when    the    public    man- 
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exercise  any  influence,  the  voting  power  takes 
care  of  that.  Promotion  is  not.  as  a  rule, 
to  be  gained  by  greater  application.  Favorit- 
ism and  political  service  take  a  man  further 
than  any  amount  of  diligence. 

The  atmosphere  of  a  public  office  is  charged 
with  a  poison  that  has  to  be  felt  to  be  under- 
stood. Any  man  who  has  worked  in  both  pri- 
vate and  publicly  conducted  businesses  has 
experienced  this,  will  tell  you  that  in  the 
latter  he  has  experienced  the  gradual  over- 
coming of  his  energ>-  and  ambition  by  a  kind 
of  miasma  that  infects  him  with  nausea  when 
confronted  with  a  task  that  had  to  be  accom- 
plished at  once.  Sooner  or  later  "Tomorrow" 
is  installed  on  the  highest  throne  in  his  temple 
of  worship. 

Herein  lies  the  danger  of  any  such  inter- 
ference with  the  conduct  of  our  public  utilities 
as  is  contemplated  by  the  misnamed  "Cali- 
fomia Water  and  Power  Act."  The  inevitable 
results  are  to  be  found  in  Ontario,  in  Los 
.\ngeles — wherever  the  palsied  hand  of  gov- 
ernment   in   business   holds   the   wheel.      Inef- 
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ficiency,  extravagance,  dishonest  systems  of 
accounting,  camouflaging  the  public,  corrup- 
tion of  every  kind,  are  a  few  only  of  the  evils 
we  invite  if  we  yield  to  the  frenzied  appeal 
— "Power  at  Cost." 


The  people  of  California  never  have  been 
called  upon  to  decide  in  an  election  a  question 
of  greater  importance  to  themselves  than  that 
of  the  so-called  Water  and  Power  Act  which 
is  to  be  voted  upon  in  November.  Because 
of  its  possibilities  for  evil  to  our  welfare  and 
prosperity,  no  voter  having  the  interests  of 
the  state  at  heart  can  afford  to  remain  indif- 
ferent to  the  scheme  nor  to  ignore  his  duty 
of  getting  ready  to  vote  against  it,  says  the 
Oakland  Bank  in  its  monthly  letter.  The  act 
proposes  the  creation  by  constitutional  enact- 
ment of  a  super-government  of  five  persons 
appointed  by  the  governor.  The  members  of 
this  board  would  be  removable  only  by  recall 
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vided  for  in  this  act,  California  would  have 
about   45   per   cent,   of  the   aggregate   debt  of 
all    the    states    in    the    Union.      Totaling    the 
persent  bonded  debts  of  the  state,  its  counties 
and  municipalities,  we  find  that  it  was  $321,- 
616,238   on  June   30,   1921,   as   compared  with 
$288,510,608   on  June   30^    1920,   and   $93,906.- 
423    on   June   30,    1911.      During  the   last   ten 
years  the  total   bonded  debt  for  all  forms  of 
government    in    the    state    has    increased    242 
per  cent.,  while  in  the  same  period  the  wealth 
of  the  state  increased  only  about  60  per  cent. 
Meeting  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  require- 
ments   of    our    present   aggregate    bonded    in- 
debtedness is  already  a  sufficiently  heavy  load 
for  the   people   to    carrj'.      Prosperous  though 
we  may  be,  and  bountiful  as  are  the  resources 
of    the   state,    we    are   yet   far    from    attaining 
such  a  surplus  of  wealth  that  we  may  abandon 
discretion    and    give   our    indorsement   to    any 
untried  scheme  that  idealists  may  seek  to  foist 
upon  us.     Why  the  people  of  California  should 
be  asked  to  project  themselves  into  an  experi- 
ment of  this  character  is  hard  to  understand 
when    the    conditions   now    prevailing  here   in 
the    hydro-electric    field    are    compared    with 
those   of  other  sections   of  the   country.     Ac- 
cording to  the  California  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission, the  average  rate  in  California  in  cost 
to    the    consumer    is    1.42    cents    per    kilowatt 
hour.      The    rate    in    New    England    states    is 
2. 82   cents,    in    the    South    Central    states   2.65 
cents,  the  Atlantic  states  2.09  cents  and  North 
Central   states    1.82    cents.      We    in   this   state 
are    paying    an    average    rate    less    than    that 
charged  anywhere  else  in  the  nation  ;  we  have 
created  by  law   a  commission   whose  jurisdic- 
tion  it  is   to   see   that   these   charges   shall   be 
just  and  reasonable,  and  yet  we  are  asked  to 
create  another  political   board,   endow  it  with 
almost  unlimited   power   and   abundant   funds, 
and    give    it    a    roving    commission    to    build 
hydro-electric  plants  where  it  will,  so  that  the 
people  of  certain  favored  sections  in  the  state 
may  get  power  at  cost.     And  no  one  can  say 
what    that    cost    will    be.      Other   government 
enterprises  of  a  similar  nature  have  failed  ta 
justify  the  hopes  which  led  to  their  creation, 
as    witness    the    New    York    traction    muddle, 
the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Ontario  power  project, 
the   latter   being  the   model,   we   are   told,    for 
our  own  proposed  venture,  and  yet  the  charge' 
is    made   by    Premier    Drury    of    Ontario    that 
power  which   was   sold  by   a   private  company 
at    from    $15    to    $17    a    horsepower    year    is 
being    sold    now    oy    the    government    power 
commission  for  $21  a  horsepower  year,  and  in 
addition  the  commission  is  piling  up  a  yearly 
deficit   of   $300,000. 

The  experience  invariably  has  been  that 
when  government  projects  its  activities  into 
business  an  increased  burden  of  taxation  re- 
sults to  the  people,  and  with  so  many  ex- 
amples of  inefficiency  and  failure  of  govern- 
ment in  business  before  us,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  voters  of  California  will  invite  dis- 
aster by  giving  approval  to  this  ill-conceived 
measure.  


The  Paradise  Valley  Irrigation  District  is 
situated  in  the  Milk  River  Valley,  Blaine 
County,  Montana,  near  the  city  of  Chinook, 
obtaining  its  abundant  water  supply  for  irri- 
gation by  direct  gravity  flow  from  the  Milk 
River.  The  valley  has  an  area  of  1 1,584 
acres;  100  per  cent,  irrigable;  90  per  cent, 
now  in  crop.  The  total  debt  is  $120,000,  or 
only  $10.35  per  acre. 


Mitchum,  Tully  &  Co.  report  that  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  current  year  United 
Drug  Company  earnings,  after  depreciation 
and  taxes,  amounted  to  $1,678,000.  This  is 
an  increase  of  $487,000  over  figures  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1921.  1922  earnings 
are  at  the  rate  of  substantially  better  than 
two  and  three-fourths  times  the  interest  on 
funded  debt.  

The  Freeman.  Smith  &-  Camp  Company  are 
offering  $220,000  San  Gabriel  Water  District 
(Los  Angeles  County,  California)  5  per  cent.  , 
gold  bonds,  exempt  from  all  Federal  income 
taxes  and  from  California  personal  property 
taxes,  maturing  from  February  1,  1926,  an- 
nually' to  February  1,   1949. 

These  bonds  are  a  direct  obligation  of  the 
San  Gabriel  Water  District,  organized  under 
the  Countv'  Water  Works  District  Act  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  from  pri- 
vate interests  the  systems  which  now  ser^^e 
water  to  the  city  of  San  Gabriel  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  to  the  agricultural  tracts  ad- 
joining for  both  domestic  and  irrigation  pur- 
poses. 

The  city  of  San  Gabriel  (sixth  class")  is 
situated  about  ten  miles  from  Los  Angeles; 
five  miles  from  Pasadena,  and  adjoins  on  the 
east  the  city  of  Alhambra.  Transportation  is 
provided  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Pacific 
Electric  systems,  and  by  a  network  of  hard- 
surfaced  roads  communicating  with  the  ad- 
joining cities.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  com- 
munities in  the  state,  dating  back  to  the  Mis- 
sion, which  was  founded  in  1771. 

The  San  Gabriel  Water  District,  including 
the  territory  in  the  city,  embraces  a  total  of 
2050  acres  of  highly-developed  orchard  and 
garden  land,  and  will  be  extended  to  include 
an  additional  480  acres,  the  owners  of  which 
have  applied  for  admission.  The  territory 
surrounding  the  city  of  San  Gabriel  is  one  of 
acre  and  half-acre  garden  tracts,  producing 
oranges,   lemons,  vegetables  and  poultry. 

In  the  opinion  of  counsel  these  bonds  con- 
stittue  a  direct  obligation  of  the  San  Gabriel 
Water  District,  with  an  unlimited  power  of 
general  taxation  upon  all  taxable  property  in 
the  district.  The  bonds  are  additionally  se- 
cured by  the  pledge  of  revenues  derived  from 
the  operation  of  the  water  system. 


immediately  a  rapid  development  of  British 
foreign  investment.  Carried  forward  by  the 
same  spirit  which  had  enabled  them  to  over- 
come Napoleon,  the  people  of  the  British  Isles 
took  the  utmost  advantage  of  their  expanded 
productive  capacity  and  of  their  experience  in 
saving  and  investing.  Important  loans  were 
made  to  the  continental  countries  which  had 
suffered  the  most  from  the  long  years  of  war, 
and  foreign  holdings  of  British  bonds  and 
stocks  were  bought  back  from  the  Dutch  and 
others." 

Then  began  tne  great  expansion  of  Eng- 
land's foreign  trade  which  continued  almost 
without  interruption  up  to  the  recent  war. 
There  followed  the  extension  of  British  in- 
vestments into  South  America,  into  French 
and  Belgian  railway  securities,  into  canal, 
railway,  and  government  bonds  of  this  country. 
The  rapid  extension  of  our  highways  of 
transportation  in  the  '50s  and  '60s  would  not 


or  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses 
of  the  legislature.  Authority  is  conferred 
upon  the  board  by  the  act  to  issue  $500,000,- 
000  of  state  bonds  and  to  devote  the  money  as 
it  pleases  in  unspecified  ventures  in  hydro- 
electric development  and  other  incidental  busi- 
ness. Setting  aside  any  other  consideration 
of  this  proposal,  the  present  commitments  of 
the  taxpayers  of  California  are  such  that  they 
can  not  lightly  entertain  the  prospect  of 
taking  on  an  additional  burden  such  as  in- 
evitably would  be  added  under  the  workings 
of  this  act.  California  today  has  more  bonds 
outstanding  than  any  state  except  Massachu- 
setts  and    New    York.      With   the   bonds    pro- 
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The  California  Car  Company  is  offering 
$250,000  8  per  cent,  cumulative  preferred  capi- 
tal stock,  redeemable  after  five  years  at  105. 
Preferred  stock  carrying  preference  both  as 
to  earnings  and  assets  is  now  purchasable  at 
par  with  bonus  of  common  stock — non-assess- 
able and  exempt  from  normal  Federal  income 
tax. 

From  a  letter  written  by  A.  D.  Bowen, 
president  California  Car  Company : 

"The  California  Car  Company  is  a  corpora- 
tion organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of 
the   State   of   California. 

"The  purpose  of  the  company  is  to  supply 
for  profit  the  demand  which  exists  on  the 
part  of  the  steam  railroads  for  a  passenger- 
carrying  unit  that  will  enable  the  railways  to 
compete  effectively  with  automobile  passenger 
carriers. 

"The  A.  D.  Bowen  Model  C  Railway  Car  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  gasoline  engine  to  the 
requirements  of  railway  operation  by  means 
of  which  the  railroads  are  enabled  to  give  fre- 
quency of  service  equal  to  that  given  by  bus 
lines  and  at  a  lower  cost. 

"The  cost  per  mile  of  operating  a  Bowen 
Model  C  car  is  14  cents — about  one-half  the 
cost  per  mile  of  operating  a  large  size  motor 
bus,  or  about  one-tenth  the  cost  per  mile  of 
operating  a  locomotive  with  a  passenger  coach. 

"Model  C  will  speedily  revolutionize  the 
railway  business  in  the  handling  of  short- 
haul  passenger  traffic.  It  will  enable  their 
owners  to  operate  at  a  profit  thousands  of 
miles  of  branch  line  and  short  line  railways 
that  now  are  being  operated  at  a  loss." 


Schwabacher  &  Co.  are  offering  $120,000 
Paradise  Valley  Irrigation  District,  Blaine 
County,  Montana,  serial  6  per  cent,  bonds, 
payable  serially  from  December  15.  1927,  to 
December  15,  1946.  These  bonds  constitute  a 
lien  ranking  ahead  of  first  mortgages,  includ- 
ing those  held  by  Federal  land  banks  and  are 
free  from  Federal  income  tax.  The  interest 
and  principal  of  these  bonds  are  payable  from 
taxes  levied  and  collected  by  the  county  of- 
ficials of  Blaine  County.  State,  county,  and 
school  district  taxes  may  not  be  paid,  nor 
will  not  be  accepted  by  the  county  treasurer, 
except  the  taxpayer  include  his  irrigation  dis- 
trict  taxes   therewith. 


Reduced  one-way  passenger  fares  from 
California  points  to  New  York  by  Southern 
Pacific  rail  lines  to  New  Orleans  and  thence 
by  Southern  Pacific  steamship  lines  to  New 
York  have  been  announced  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  to  become  effective  August 
25th.  The  new  rates  of  $100.20  and  $91.20 
will  apply  to  second  cabin  and  steerage  ac- 
commodations from  New  Orleans.  The  pres- 
ent one-way  fare  of  $109.20  including  first- 
class  steamer  accommodations  is  unaffected. 
The  fares  quoted  include  berths  and  meals 
aboard   ship.  

American  investors  are  steadily  buying  more 
and  more  foreign  securities  and  the  United 
States  has  succeeded  England  as  the  world 
centre  for  investment  capital,  says  World's 
Work, 

This  is  an  encouraging  development  from  a 
national  viewpoint,  for  only  by  increasing  our 
investments  abroad  can  \ve  increase  our  ex- 
ports of  goods  to  foreign  countries.  The 
money  that  we  lend  is  largely  converted  into 
goods  here  and  it  is  the  goods  that  we  export. 
Thus  foreign  loans  engage  American  capital 
and  American  labor  at  home.  Before  the  war 
we  were  Europe's  debtor  and  sent  goods  in 
payment  of  our  debts,  our  capital  and  labor 
being  employed  in  the  production  of  them ; 
now  that  we  are  a  creditor  nation  we  either 
must  loan  money  abroad  or  take  back  more 
goods  than  we  send  out. 

The  position  that  we  now  hold  in  world 
finance,  which  has  this  relationship  to  foreign 
trade,  is  the  position  that  Great  Britain  has 
held  for  a  hundred  years  since  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, the  English  people  have  taken  some 
steps  in  foreign  investment.  But  the  indus- 
trial revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century  cre- 
ated a  demand  for  capital  at  home  with  which 
to  buy  machinery,  build  factories,  and  develop 
coal  mines,  and  prolonged  wars  forced  the 
British  government  to  borrow  heavily  at  home 
and  abroad.  Dutch  capitalists  took  advantage 
of  this  situation  to  invest  at  high  rates  of 
interest  in  British  securities  and  British  com- 
mercial and  industrial  enterprises,  Amster- 
dam was  then  the  chief  financial  centre  of  the 
world.  Great  Britain  was  still  a  borrowing 
nation   at  the   end   of  the  eighteenth   century. 

With  the  Napoleonic  wars,  however,  came  a 
change.  A  historian  says  of  this  period  :  "At 
the  end  of  the  war  the  industrial  capacity  of 
England  had  been  expanded,  a  sizeable  mer- 
chant marine  had  been  built,  and  the  people 
had  learned  how  to  save  money.    There  began 
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have  been  possible  without  the  aid  of  the 
savings  of  English  investors.  Their  invest- 
ments also  extended  to  the  British  colonies, 
to  South  Africa,  to  the  Far  East,  and  helped 
in  the  development  of  those  countries.  On 
the  London  Stock  Exchange  today  there  is  a 
greater  number  of  foreign  and  colonial  se- 
curities than   domestic  issues. 

The  world  war  has  given  to  us  the  oppor- 
tunities that  the  Napoleonic  wars  gave  to 
England.  It  has  brought  to  us  a  third  of  the 
world's  gold  supply  and  has  made  us  the 
great  reservoir  of  capital  and  credit.  Al- 
though efforts  to  stimulate  foreign  financing 
by  establishment  of  great  financing  organiza- 
tions have  largely  failed,  yet  the  American  in- 
vestor, and  largely  the  small  investor,  acting 
individually,  is  now  absorbing  a  large  amount 
of  foreign  securities  and  is  helping  to  solve 
the  problem  of  our  international  future.  Last 
year  he  took  7S4  million  dollars'  worth  of 
foreign  securities  and  in  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year  he  took  524  million  dollars' 
worth.  It  is  expected  that  by  the  end  of  this 
year  American  investors  will  have  $600,000,- 
000  invested  in  South  American  government 
issties   alone. 

One  of  the  recent  developments  has  been 
the  offering  of  foreign  railroad  bonds  and 
industrial  bonds  in  this  country.  Such  offer- 
ings have  a  more  direct  bearing  on  our  for- 
eign trade  than  the  government  issues.  In 
undeveloped  countries  such  loans  return  to 
the  lending  country  many  fold  the  amount  of 
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capital  iavolved.  Sir  George  Paish  estimated 
that  the  foreign  capital  invested  in  this 
country  bore  fruit  in  an  increase  in  annual 
production  of  wealth  of  at  least  twenty  times 
the  amount  we  paid  in  interest.  This  increase 
in  wealth  meant  increased  buying  power  and 
greater  demand  for  the  products  of  the  lend- 
ing countries  that  returned  to  them  much 
more  than  the  interest  they  received  on  the 
loans.  Better  than  tariff  protection,  which 
increases  prices  and  restricts  foreign  markets, 
is  investment  abroad,  which  extends  markets 
and  keeps  the  balance  of  trade  in  our 
favor. 

The  individual  investor,  however,  does  not 
buy  foreign  securities  in  order  to  extend  our 
trade,  and  should  not.  It  would  be  well  for 
him  as  an  indi\'idual  to  study  the  experience 
of  English  investors  in  this  matter.  While 
there  is  no  question  that  its  foreign  invest- 
ments have  paid  Great  Britain  well,  especially 
those  that  have  gone  into  the  most  risky  en- 
terprises in  their  development  stages,  yet  a 
large  amount  of  these  foreign  securities  are 
not  now  paj-ing  their  interest  and  individual 
investors  have  therefore  lost  money  in  them. 
It  would  be  well  for  Americans  who  are  buy- 
ing foreign  securities  to  study  the  reports  of 
the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  a 
British  organization  for  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  foreign  securit>-  holders,  which 
compiles  elaborate  records  regarding  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  conditions  of  the  various 
states  with  whose  bonds  it  has  had  occasion 
to  deal  on  account  of  defaults  or  other  de- 
velopments affecting  the  interests  of  British 
holders.  This  organization  reports  the  as- 
tounding fact  that  of  all  foreign  government 
bond  issues  floated  at  various  times  in  the 
English  market  almost  nine  billion  dollars' 
worth  are  now  in  default  as  to  principal  and 
the  arrears  of  interest  amount  to  more  than 
two  billion  dollars. 

We  know  also  that  French  investments  in 
Russia,  including  both  government  and  private 
loans  made  before  the  revolution,  totaled  more 
than  four  billion  dollars.  The  lesson  from 
this  for  the  American  investor  in  foreign  se- 
curities is  that  he  should  diversify  his  selec- 
tions among  them.  He  will  continue  to  be 
attracted  to  these  issues  by  the  high  yields 
they  offer,  and  it  is  well  for  the  country  that 
he  should,  but  he  should  distribute  his  risk 
among  them.  By  buj-ing  them  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  investment  houses  that  enjoy  the 
best  reputations  for  conservatism  and  by  well 
diversifying  his  selection  of  them  he  is  not 
likely  to  regret  his  entrance  into  the  foreign 
investment  field. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


Joseph  Hergesheimer's  "C\-therea"  is,  you 
might  say,  a  rather  complete  recital  of  the 
secret  reflections  passing  through  the  de- 
pressed mentality  of  a  man  who  has  reached 
"the  dangerous  age."  To  be  sure,  the  author 
of  "Dangerous  Ages"  made  all  ages  dangerous. 
But  the  fact  is  that  there  comes  a  time  in 
men's  and  women's  lives  when  they  realize 
that  youth  has  gone,  or  near!}'  gone.  And 
with  the  realization,  since  age  has  not  yet 
come,  the  less  balanced  characters  sometimes 
make  an  incautious  grasp  for  their  departed 
joys. 

This  is  what  Lee  Randon  did,  and  abruptly 
ran  into  tragedy.  The  recital  does  not  lend  it- 
self to  picturization,  since  the  major  part  of 
the  book  is  taken  up  with  Lee  Randon's  secret 
reflections.  They  are,  generally  speaking,  to 
the  effect  that  we  who  have  built  up  this 
twentieth-centur>'  civilization  are  all  hypo- 
crites ;  that  our  rules,  our  conventions,  our 
pretended  beliefs  are  hypocritical;  and  that 
marital   constancy  is  a  m\-th. 

Of  course  fiction  and  truth — as  told  in  the 
daily  press — seem  to  bear  him  out.  Many  a 
man  has  abruptly  said  to  his  wife,  "I  don't 
love  you  any  more.  I'm  going  to  get  out." 
And  he  gets.  Many  a  trusting  husband  has 
returned  at  night  to  the  marital  nest,  only  to 
find  that  his  fair  inconstant  has  unexpectedly 
fled  with  a  secret  and  unsuspected  lover. 

The  constant  ones,  of  course,  reprobate  the 
fickle  ones  fiercely :  and  indeed  it  is  one  of 
the  great  tragedies  of  living  that  two  in  love 
do  not  unlove  simultaneously.  And  it  remains 
one  of  the  beautiful  and  hopeful  human  trait^ 
that  out  of  the  fever  of  young  love  there 
often  develops  a  beautiful  and  constant  af- 
fection that  causes  a  pair  of  married  lovers  to 
be  willingly  dependent  on  each  other  for  hap- 
piness, sympathy,  and  companionship  during  a 
lifetime. 

This,  however,  is  a  state  that  does  not  in- 
terest our  young  fictionists  of  the  present  day. 
And  the  author  of  *C>-therea"  has  made  it 
his  task,  in  his  novel,  to  arraign  the  institu- 
tion of  marriage,  not  because  it  is  lasting, 
since  there  is  the  divorce  court,  but  because, 
when  the  affection  of  one  of  a  pair  has  faded 
and  died,  he  or  she  is  still  held  in  bondage  by 
public  opinion,  and  sometimes  by  the  obliga- 
tions of  parenthood. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  said  that  Lee  Lan- 
don  rather  than  Joseph  Hergesheimer  ar- 
raigns the  institution  of  marriage,  as  it  seems 
to  be  the  author*s  purpose  partly  to  let  us 
into  the  surge  of  reflections  passing  through 
the  mind  of  a  man  whose  affection  for  a  still 
young,  good,  constant  and  attractive  wife  has 
suddenly  died ;  and  partly  to  see  how  it  works 
out  when  the  husband  evades  his  responsi- 
bilities and  incontinently  departs. 

This  part  of  the  ston.-,  however,  the  author 
does  not  follow  up  completely,  as  he  becomes 
interested  in  presenting  the  character  of  the 
woman — one  of  the  queens  and  ornaments  of 
New  York  society' — who  supplants  the  for- 
saken  wife. 

Mr.  Hergesheimer  has  sometimes  shown  a 
strain  and  effort  to  achieve  his  effects.  He 
has  written  "Cj-therea"  very  carefully,  very 
thoughtfully,  but  it  looks  somewhat  as  if  the 
man  of  business  as  well  as  the  artist  was  in- 
fluencing him  when  he  decided  to  be  so  daring. 
No  doubt  he  said  to  himself  that  American 
fiction-readers  had  become  so  inured  to  can- 
dor that  he  could  go  further  lengths  than  ever 
before,  and  that  he  would  make  "C\therea" 
the  sort  of  thing  people  would  talk  about  in 
whispers. 

In  this  he  has  succeeded,  and  in  doing  so 
has  somewhat  passed  the  bounds  of  literarv' 
reticence  in  his  depiction  of  the  salient 
feature  in  Savina  Grove's  character. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  book  is  a  certain 
element  of  heartlessness  in  it.  The  affectional 
impulses  seem  missing  in  all  the  characters 
save  Fanny,  the  wife,  and  even  she  belongs 
to  that  class  of  conser\-ative  woman  whose 
principal  feeling  toward  the  husband  is  the 
pride  of  ownership  and  the  instinct  of  pos- 
session. 

Savina,  too,  is  all  instinct,  Lee  a  mixture 
of  instinct  and  reflectiveness,  his  long,  pro- 
found meditations  seeming  to  place  him  in  a 
peculiarly  lonely,  detached  position  with  re- 
gard to  his  associates,  who  take  life  as  it 
comes,  gayly,  unthinkingly,  and,  when  they 
sin,  sin  in  secret,  while  outTivardly  they  con- 
form. 

And  that  is  Lee's  great  indictment  against 
society ;  and,  probably,  Joseph  Hergesheimer's. 

And  the  novelist,  in  following  up  the  sudden 
and  hectic  love  between  Savina  and  Lee,  fails 
to  pursue  it  to  its  logical  conclusion,  death 
being  invoked  to  sever  the  new  and  so  pas- 
sionately cemented  bond. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  an  evasion  is  not 
quite  apparent.     Probably  not. 

"Cytherea"'  would  seem  to  be  the  tilting  of  a 
lance  for  a  cause  advocated  by  several  of  the 
leading  literati  of  England,  some  twenty-  years 
ago.  The  idea  was  tentatively  advanced  that 
marriage  should  be  regarded,  and  entered  up- 
on, as  a  ten  years'  experiment,  to  be  termi- 
nated at  the  end  of  the  period  if  either  of  the 
contracting  parties  so  desired. 

But   in   England '.   conser\'ative   England,    of 


all  places,  where  even  divorce  is  so  rigidly 
restricted  that  novels  and  plays  take  up  the 
theme  of  legal  injustice  in  respect  to  severing 
bonds  between  marital  partners  united  to  mad- 
men or  criminals.  A  wave  of  utter  and  over- 
whelming reprobation  swept  over  the  right 
little,  tight  little  isle,  and  the  reckless  pio- 
neers faded  away  into  a  dark  background. 

And  now  radical  youth,  impatient  of  re- 
striction, is  quite  apt  to  take  up  the  question 
again.  Which  is  really  rather  foolish,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  in  this  country  marriage  is  no 
longer  "till  death  do  us  part."  The  only 
burning  point  nowadays  is  property.  And, 
since  women  have  entered  the  industrial  world 
in  overwhelming  numbers,  in  time,  no  doubt, 
the  law  will  be  changed  about  giving  alimony 
to  young  and  husky  females  able  to  earn  a 
living,  unless  they  have  borne  children  to  the 
deserted  or  deserting  spouse. 

The  whole  question  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. At  present  the  women  have  the  inside 
track,  and  they  will  keep  it  as  long  as  they 
can,  with  the  aid  of  public  opinion  and  male 
chivalry-.  For,  suppose  the  ten-year  scheme 
had  worked,  it  would  be  largely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  men,  who  would  immediately  seek  more 
youthful  partners,  while  the  ex-wife,  her 
youthful  bloom  somewhat  lessened  by  a  ten 
years'  experience  in  domestic  adjustment, 
would  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

What  a  shame  that  we  can  not  insure  our- 
selves a  visit  to  the  earth  a  hundred  or  two 
or  five  hundred  years  after  death,  and  see 
how  the  old  world  and  the  inhabitants  thereof 
are  wagging  along  in  respect  to  this  and  nu- 
merous other  social  questions. 

Nothing  is  so  foolish  as  to  confuse  an 
author's  views  with  those  of  his  characters. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Hergesheimer's  intention  was 
merely  to  give  a  mental  picture  of  the  reflec- 
tions of  a  husband  longing  for  release,  but 
nearly  all  the  young  fictionists  of  the  day  are 
radical,  so  why  not  he?  There  is  a  lot  of 
yeast  working  in  the  minds  of  the  present 
generation,  some  of  it  merely  froth,  some  a 
leaven  that  will  work  for  future  regeneration. 
But  so  far  no  one  has  suggested  or  advanced 
any  improvement  on  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage, as  it  exists  in  our  America  today,  with 
its  alle^^ation  or  cure — when  it  suffers  an 
angr>'  and  dangerous  inflammation — of  legal 
separation  or  divorce. 


Notas  of  Bookm  and  Author*. 
James  Joyce,  the  curious  Irish  writer  who 
lives  in  Paris  and  writes  the  most  amazing 
novels,  was  once  a  teacher  of  English  in  the 
Berlitz  school  at  Trieste.  His  small  son  is 
such  an  enthusiastic  Irish  Nationalist  that  he 
refused  to  be  taught  to  speak  English. 

E.  M.  Hull,  the  probably  fabulously  wealthy 
author  of  "The  Sheik,"  is  publishing  a  new 
novel,  "The  Shadow  of  the  East"  (Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.).  Though  the  publication 
date  is  set  for  August  2d,  three  large  advance 
printings  have  already  been  exhausted.  "The 
Sheik"  has  reached  its  eightieth  printing. 

Philip  Merivale,  the  well-known  English 
actor  and  author,  whose  play,  "Knut  at  Roes- 
kilde,"  has  just  been  published  by  the  Four 
Seas  Company,  is  pla>-ing  the  part  of  Will 
Shakespeare  in  Clemence  Dane's  play  about 
the  great  Elizabethan.  Mr.  Merivale  will  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  in  the  fall  with  a 
Belasco  production. 

Harper  Brothers  have  recently  published 
their  new  descriptive  catalogue,  containing 
more  than  three  thousand  titles  and  being  a 
veritable  history'  of  the  famous  publishing 
house,  which  is  moving  from  the  building  it 
has  occupied  in  Franklin  Square  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  The  first  book  pub- 
lished by  the  Harpers  was  Seneca's  "Morals," 
in    1817. 

The  Princeton  University  Press  reports  that 
interest  in  the  two  Herman  MelWlle  books — 
one  of  prose  and  one  of  poetry — to  be  pub- 
lished by  them  this  fall  continues  to  grow. 
Inquiries  are  pouring  in  from  individuals  and 
stores  all  over  the  country'.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  edition  there  vnW  be  a  special 
limited  edition  of  150  copies  each,  on  hand- 
made paper,  each  copy  numbered. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  report  that  their  de 
luxe  three-volume  book,  "The  Supreme  Court 
in  United  States  History,"  has  already  at- 
tained its  second  printing.  The  rapid  sale  in 
a  few  weeks  of  an  eighteen-dollar  work  on  a 
rather  abstract  subject  is  indicative  of  change 
and  development  in  the  book-buying  public 
The  publishers  say  that  a  few  years  ago  such 
a  book  wotdd  have  been  dubbed  high  brow 
and  ignored  except  in  restricted  circles. 

Lord  Chamwood,  author  of  "The  Life  of 
.\braham  Lincoln,"  is  now  writing  "The  Life 
of  President  Roosevelt." 

Laurence  Binyon.  whose  "Selected  Poems" 
has  recently  been  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  says  that  he  has  never  belonged  to 
any  special  group  of  poets.  Mr.  Binyon  is  in 
charge  of  the  Oriental  prints  and  drawings 
at  the  British   Museum.     He  writes:     "Eein" 


All  Booki  that  are  reriewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Frakcisco,  Cal. 


IF 


YOU    ARE    A    REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  hoar  in  the  real  "Old  Book 
Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE,  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Sutter. 

Rare  Old  Books  Boa^t,'Sold  and  Honted  Foi  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (fonDcrlr  oF  theWhhe  Hoiue) 


poor,  I  had  to  choose  between  journalism  and 
some  such  post  as  I  have  at  the  museum.  I 
am  glad  I  chose  as  I  did,  but  I  have  never  had 
any.  real  leisure,  or  I  should  have  produced 
far  more.  I  now  have  a  house  in  the  mu- 
seum, which  perhaps  suggests  a  mummified 
existence,  but  is  far  from  being  so." 

A.  biographical  and  critical  study  of  "Ed- 
ward MacDowell,"  bearing  the  sub-title,  "A 
Great  American  Tone  Poet :  His  Life  and 
Music,"  is  announced  for  early  publication  by 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  It  is  the  work  of  John  F. 
Porte,  whose  two  volumes  on  "Sir  Edward 
Elgar"  and  "Sir  Charles  V.  Stanford,"  both 
published  by  the  Duttons,  are  known  to  lovers 
of  music  as  biographical  and  critical  studies 
that  are  comprehensive  and  sincere.  The 
forthcoming  volume  will  have  a  frontispiece 
portrait  of  Edward  MacDowell  and  the  text 
will  contain  many  musical  illustrations. 

Before  man  can  be  free,  and  equal,  and 
truly  wise,  he  must  cast  aside  the  chains  of 
habit  and  superstition ;  he  must  strip 
sensuality  of  its  pomp,  and  selfishness  of  its 
excuses,  and  contemplate  actions  and  objects 
as  they  really  are. — Shelley. 


The  Valley  of  Content 

By  BLANCHE  UPRIGHT 

A  San  Francisco  author^s  first  novel 
— the  dramatic  version  to  be  pro- 
duced in  New  York  this  season,  by 
Marjorie  Rambeau.  S1.90 


Book  Dept.  y  Main  Floor. 


The  FRENCH  AMERICAN  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial       Checking-      Saving! 
Resources  Over  -  -  $16,000,000 


A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COMMERCIAL  AMD 
Pkbsomai.  Chbckiito 
Accounts  SoucrriD. 

Sarins*  Accodbu    racslTf 

lotetesi  at  the  raia  ol  A  pti 

ceot.per  ansam. 

Safe  Deposit  Bozei 

$3.50 

OTFICUU 

Lmb  Bocqairax,  Piefldent 
J.M.  Dapai.Vlce-Pteildcnt 

A.  Boiuqaei Seers  tarr 

W.F.Dnffr Caihler 

J.  T.  Idlarrr  .Aiit.  Caihlet 

Chaj.L.Ebnet.Jr 

Aut.  Caihltr 


leabe'  Fdenl  Renrrt  %vitM  nd 
Aistaatci!  Sanif i  Banki  cf  Su  Fruaict 

TIm  San  Frandsco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The   San   Fg.w;cisco   Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

S26    California    SL,  San  Frandsco,  CaL 

BSSIDN  BRAKCS Kmn  id  2l4  Strati 

PAR£-?RESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH  . .  Osol  ad  TA  An. 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH Hiicht  id  Bdrdm  Str^ 

June  30th,    1922 

Assets $76,170,177.18 

Deposits 72,470,177.18 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 1.000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds. . .     2,700,000.00 
Employees'   Pension   Fund 385,984.61 

A  dividend  to  depositors  of  FOUR  AND 
OXE-QUARTER  (434)  per  cent,  per  annum 
was  declared  for  the  six  months  ending  June 
30th.    1922. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

The  Confessions  of  a  Well-Meaolng  'Woman. 
Stephen  McKenna  has  tried  something  en- 
tirely new  in  a  novel  form  for  his  "Confes- 
sions of  a  Well-Meaning  Woman."  The  novel 
that  is  a  diary  is,  alas,  only  too  familiar,  and 
Mr.  McKenna's  "Confessions"  have  all  the 
vices  of  the  journal  of  monotony  and  re- 
striction. But  it  is  interesting  waiting  to  see 
if  the  author  can  carry  on  and  develop  a 
storj-  from  what  in  themselves  are  a  series 
of  monotonous  monologues.  After  a  chapter 
or  two  one  is  apt  to  think  he  has  arrived  at 
satiety,  for  though  Lady  Anne's  discursive- 
ness is  true  to  life  and  as  large  as  life,  it  is 
rather  too   much   for  a   steady   diet.      By   the 


ESMOND'S 

"THE  CAKE  SHOP" 
253  Grant  Ave. 

Wc  offer  a  large  variety 
of  pies,  cakes  and  pastries 
— all  of  the  highest  quality 
and  flavor. 

"ECCLES  CAKES"  Our  Specialty 


A  Twelve  Years 
Agreement 

The  cooperative  arrangement  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Spring 
Valley  under  which  this  company  is 
increasing  your  water  supply  to 
meet  the  pressing  needs  of  growing 
population  and  industrial  expansion 
represents  a  common  ground  of  un- 
derstanding that  assures  adequate 
development  and  ample  water  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  problem  that  confronted  the 
city  was  to  increase  the  water 
supply  without  delay,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  a  working  pro- 
gram that  this  company  could  carry 
out.  Appeal  w^as  made  to  the  Rail- 
road Commission. 

The  Commission  proposed  a  prac- 
tical and  workable  solution  for  the 
future  water  supply,  based  on  the 
cooperation  of   city  and  company. 

The  decision  provided  for  an 
agreement  between  city  and  com- 
pany whereby  the  company  would 
carry  construction  of  Calaveras 
Dam  to  a  height  sufficient  to  yield 
24  millions  gallons  of  water  daily, 
and  the  city  would  immediately  con- 
struct the  westerly  division  of  its 
Hetch  Hetchy  conduit  to  convey  this 
Calaveras  water  to  Crystal  Springs 
Lake.  The  company  to  pay  for  the 
use  of  the  conduit. 

Before  approving  this  program 
the  city  added  two  important  con- 
ditions. 

First,  that  the  company  construct 
a  conduit  to  carry  Calaveras  water 
from  its  source  to  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
line  at   Irvington  ;   and 

Second,  that  the  company  pay  the 
interest  on  the  Hetch  Hetchy  bonds 
during  construction  of  the  city's 
conduit,  thus  freeing  the  taxpayers 
entirely   from  this  burden. 

Though  the  Railroad  Commission 
had  not  seen  fit  to  impose  these  con- 
ditions, the  company  accepted  them, 
realizing  that  the  water  supply  of 
the  city  was  at  stake. 

At  the  same  time  the  life  of  the 
agreement  between  citv  and  com- 
pany was  extended  from  10  to  13 
years. 

For  twelve  years,  therefore,  San 
Francisco  and  Spring  Valley  will  be 
a  virtual  partnership  in  meeting  the 
increasing  water  needs  of  our  com- 
munity. 


SPEIING  VALLEY 

WATER     COMPANY 


time  you  have  decided  that  Lady  Anne  not 
only  has  the  floor,  but  is  going  to  continue 
to  have  it  unchecked  by  any  form  of  rebuttal, 
you  feel  that  Mr.  McKenna  has  really  neg- 
lected the  Greek  proverb  not  to  run  things 
into  the  ground.  But  if  your  love  of  satire  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  grade  you  will  discover 
a  new  interest  in  piecing  together  the  different 
patches  of  the  story,  puzzle  fashion.  This 
novel  method  of  exposition,  plus  a  mordant 
piece  of  satire  on  middle  age,  are  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenna's present  contributions  to  literature. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  new 
method — it  is  efficient.  It  enables  one  to  skip 
nonchalantly  about,  reading  backwards  if  one 
wishes.  It  doesn't  matter,  since  the  reader 
must  construct  his  own  picture  puzzle  anjTvay. 
Perhaps  Mr.  McKenna  has  started  something. 

The  Cosfessioxs  of  a  Weli,-Me.\ning  Woman. 
By  Stephen  McKenna.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran    Company    %2. 


Th»  Case  of  Sir  Edward  Talbot. 
Omniscience,  omnipotence,  and  immortality 
have  always  been  fascinating  subjects  for  the 
speculation  of  impotent  and  mortal  humanity. 
Marlowe  capitalized  the  idea  with  Dr.  Faustus, 
but  we  may  be  sure  he  was  not  the  first.  The 
theme  is  certainly  as  old  as  alchemy,  probably 
as  imagination.  Today  Shaw  and  the  gland 
transmitters  are  engaged  with  one  part  of  the 
ancient  heritage  while  the  spiritualists  take 
over  the  rest.  It  was  a  happy  idea  to  utilize 
the  drive  behind  the  sempiternal  aim  of  man 
and  chain  it  to  a  mystery  story  with  the  al- 
most certain  result  of  throwing  any  ordinary' 
mystery  story  laden  with  less  occult  horrors — 
and  they  are,  after  all,  the  only  real  horrors 
— hors  de  combat.  Valentine  Goldie,  whom 
we  are  unfortunately  unable  to  refer  to  by  a 
pronoun,  as  we  do  not  know  and  can  not  guess 
his  or  her  sex,  has  had  the  bright  inspiration 
and  used  it  in  "The  Case  of  Sir  Edward  Tal- 
bot," which  is  cleverly  saved  from  any  impu- 
tation of  being  occult  propaganda  by  its 
wholesome  and  cynical  atmosphere.  Only  a 
writer  capable  of  creating  the  delightful  Joyce 
Cassilis  could  successfully  keep  the  balance 
between  heavy  and  supernatural  horrors-  and 
conventional  and  cheerful  skepticism.  This 
feat  alone  is  remarkable  in  a  yam  which  is 
extraordinarily  imaginative  even  in  its  barest 
outlines.  In  addition  the  author  is  a  clever 
sketcher  of  society  characters  and  has  a  very 
racy  humor.  *' Altogether  a  most  satisfactory 
mystery  story. 

The   Case  of    Sir    Edward   Taxbot.     By  Valen- 
tine Goldie.     New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.;  $2. 


Aacent. 

Novels  by  women  seem  to  preponderate.  In 
fact  so  general  is  the  lady  novelist  that  she  is 
almost  synonymous  with  the  novelist  in  the 
present  era.  But  though  fiction  has  become 
practically  a  feminine  institution,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it, is  the  peculiar  habitat  of  the 
feminine  writer.  She  has  her  rights  there, 
but  one  may  be  pardoned  for  regretting  the 
passing  of  the  virile  novel.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain characteristic  about  fiction  by  women  that 
holds  good  in  ninetj'-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred and  which  the  book  listed  above  ad- 
mirably illustrates.  "Ascent,"  like  the  multi- 
tude of  other  products  of  the  lady  novelist,  is 
marked  by  the  total  absence  of  gusto  and  any- 
thing resembling  the  joy  of  living.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  true  that  women  never  experience 
any  elan  in  life  or  whether  only  the  disap- 
pointed take  to  literature,  the  fact  remains 
that  their  accomplishment  in  the  major  field 
of  fiction  is  remarkable  for  its  sombreness.  It 
would  make  an  interesting  thesis  for  a  mas- 
ter's or  a  doctor's  degree  in  literature.  We 
venture  to  say  our  observation  would  be 
borne   out  by   close  research. 

The  reason  for  rather  unkindly  picking  on 
"Ascent"  as  an  excuse  for  exploiting  our 
newly-discovered  law  is  that  it  so  beautifully 
illustrates  the  point.  "Ascent"  is  the  story 
of  a  woman's  search  for  what  may  be  pardon- 
ably called  the  joi  de  vivre,  since  her  search 
took  place  in  Paris.  It  is  a  remarkable  story 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  it  than  its 
abstract  thesis — it  is  in  a  dignified  style,  a 
little  marred  by  preciosity — but  the  aptness  of 
its  theme  is  its  outstanding  feature.  Even  a 
hard,  egotistic  woman,  such  as  Olive  Devon, 
it  seems,  is  doomed  to  everlasting  gloom  if 
she  ascends  and.  though  to  do  Olive  justice 
she  didn't,  utter  damnation  if  she  descends. 
Judging  from  the  lady  novelists,  a  woman's 
life  isn't  worth  living.  Otherwise,  "Ascent" 
is  the  study  of  an  egoist,  a  bit  consciously, 
but  on  the  whole  brilliantly  done. 

Ascent.  By  Frances  Rumsey.  New  York: 
Boni    &   Liveright;    52. 


Canada  could  take  10.000  British  girls  of 
the  right  sort  every  year,  if  transport  facili- 
ties would  admit. 


&^ 


BOOKS  AND  AKT 


N«w  Book*  Received. 

The  Opinions  of  .-\natole  France.  Recorded 
by  Paul  Gsell.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf; 
$2.50. 

Translated    from  the   French  by   Ernest   Boyd. 

Ascent.      By     Frances     Rumsey.      New     York- 
Boni  &  Liveright;  $2. 
.\   novel. 

Three  Pi.-ws  by  Eugene  O'Neill.  New  York: 
Boni   S:   Liveright;   $2. 

"The  Hairy  Ape,"  "Anna  Christie"  (Pulitzer 
Prize  Winner,    1922),  and   "The  First   Man." 

Tee  Confessions  of  a  Well-Meaning  Woman. 
By  Stephen  McKenna.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company;   $2. 

A  novel  on  the  older  generation. 

Further  Adventures  of  Lad.  By  Albert  Pay- 
son  Terhune.  New  York;  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   $3. 

A  sequel  to  "Lad:  A  Dog." 

The    Puppet    Show   op    Memory.      By    Maurice 
Baring.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $5, 
A  book  of  recollections. 

Very    Woman.      By    Remy   de    Gourmont.      New 
York:    Nicholas  L.  Brown;    $2.50. 
Translated  by  J.  L.   Barrets. 

Chats    Over    a    Pipe.      By    James    Glass.      Lon- 
don:   Simpkin,    Marshall  &   Co.,   Ltd. 
A  tale   of  two  brothers. 

The  Shadow  of  the  East.  By  E.  M.  Hull. 
Boston:    Small,    Maynard   &  Co.;    $1.90. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "The  Sheik." 

Heaet.  By  Edmondo  de  Amicis.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.75. 

A  schoolboy's  journal  translated  from  the  Italian 
by   Isabel    F.    Hapgood. 

Around  the  World  in  Ten  Days.  By  Chelsea 
Curtis  Fraser.  New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company;  $1.75. 

A  boys'    story. 


The  Himgarians,  Basques,  and  Finns  are  not 
classed  among  the  Aryan  nations. 


IT'S  THE  WATER. 

Prepared  with  Glacier  Water  from 
Shasta  Springs 

AT  ALL   DEALERS 

SHASTA    ^VATEK    COMPANY 


Then  is 

no  mystery 

aut^  Pood  oil 


It  must  be  made  from  crudes  carefully 
selected  for  their  "oiliness"  and  stabili- 
ty. These  crudes  must  be  refined  to 
preserve  their  original  characteristics 
and  to  make  them  pure. 

In  selecting  crudes  for  Zerolene  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  has  the  advan- 
tage of  its  own  large  production  of 
practically  every  type  of  crude.  The 
company  is  not  compelled  to  use  any 
particular  crude  because  it  happens 
to  be  the  only  one  available. 

Crudes  selected  for  Zerolene  are  brought  to 
our  refineries  in  special  pipe  lines.  They  are 
refined  by  our  own  patented,  high-vacuum 
process  which  preserves  their  "oiliness"  and 
stability. 

No  other  refiner  on  the  Pacific  Coast  uses  any 
form  of  vacuum  distillation.  No  other  refiner 
in  the  United  States  uses  as  high  a  vacuum  as 
this  company 

Purity  Essential 

Zerolene  oils  are  pure.  This  company  has  al- 
ways considered  the  removal  of  all  detrimental 
properties  and  compounds  as  essential  in  mak- 
ing Zerolene. 

Because  of  their  "oiliness,"  stability  and  parity, 
Zerolene  oils  give  perfect  lubrication,  and  per- 
mit the  development  of  the  maximum  power, 
speed  and  gasoUne  mileage  of  the  car. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
iCatifomia} 


more  powerfispeed  ~ 
less  filctioi)  and  wear  ~ 
tku  Cnrect  Lubrication 
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"THE  FIRST  FIFTY  YEARS.' 


At  the  Players  Theatre  is  being  given  this 
week  this  quite  remarkable  play,  which  is  the 
first  dramatic  work  of  Henry  Myers,  an  un- 
tried young  playwright,  and  which  won  in  the 
East  an  unqualified  success. 

There  are  only  two  roles  in  this  drama  of 
matrimony,  those  of  the  husband  and  of  the 
wife.  The  author's  feat  was  to  recognize  the 
dramatic  possibilities  in  marriage,  played  thus 
by  the  two  contracting  parties,  without  any 
contributing  characters  whatever ;  and  fur- 
ther to  depict  in  quite  a  masterly  manner  the 
effect  of  the  slow  processes  of  time  on  two 
people  whose  bond  was  forged,  in  the  begin- 
ning, in  the  heat  of  what  ought  to  have  been 
merely  a  passing  youthful  attraction.  It 
works  as  life  has  shown  us  it  sometimes 
will,  only  there  is  a  quality  of  deadly  malice 
that  develops  in  those  two  averse,  divided 
hearts  that  prevents  the  couple  from  being 
wholly  typical  even  of  marital  partners  whose 
affections  slowly  change  to   aversion. 

Alas,  for  poor  human  nature,  which  so 
loves  novelty  that  long  comradeship  and 
mutual  parenthood  can  not  always^keep  hus- 
band and  wife  together  when  the  other  part- 
ner's habits,  disposition,  moods  and  moles, 
ways  and  looks  and  angles  become  so  bore- 
somely  familiar  that  repugnance  is  finally 
generated  ;   a  fierce  and  dividing  force. 

In  "The  First  Fifty  Years"  the  woman, 
after  her  disillusionment,  takes  to  dreams ; 
for  women  are  incurably  romantic ;  and  she 
reverts  tenderly  to  memories  of  the  rejected 
suitor,  forgetting  that  if  she  had  married  him 
she  would  see  him  daily  in  the  same  dull 
light  of  prose  as  she  saw  her  husband.  It 
never  occurred  to  her  that  he,  also,  would 
throw  his  shoes  on  the  floor,  and  complain 
of  the  size  of  the  bills,  and  voraciously  de- 
mand a  champagne  dinner  on  a  lager  beer  in- 
come ;  that  he  also  might  have  a  pinchbeck- 
heart  and  the  disposition  of  a  rattlesnake,  and 
even  come  home  to  dinner  smelling  of  the 
barber   shop. 

Nor  did  it  occur  to  her  that  he  might  find 
that  she  had  a  tendency  to  complain  of  trivial 
things,  and  was  of  a  pugnacious,  even  com- 
bative  disposition. 

Mutually  faulty  were  the  young  pair ;  that's 
where  Henry  Myers  showed  a  stroke  of  near 
genius.  We  couldn't  take  sides,  but  looked 
on,  breathlessly  interested  spectators  at  the 
development  of  this  strange,  amusing,  heart- 
breaking drama  of  sundered  hearts. 

At  first,  when  the  young  bridal  pair  came 
to  their  tiny,  simple  home,  their  happiness 
and  mutual  infatuation  had  that  touching 
quality  attached  to  all  things  beautiful  and 
ephemeral;  a  baby's  shell-like  fairness,  a 
young  girl's  innocence,  the  tender  bloom  of 
early   spring.      We  looked  at  them   with   fatu- 


ous grins  of  tender  sympathy.     IVe  had  once 
been  there. 

A  year  passed;  and  though  they  still  loved 
each  other  they  had  begun  to  bump  against 
each  other's  individual  idiosyncrasies,  as  the 
limited  imagination  of  the  wife  could  never 
conceive  that,  if  she  had  wedded  the  other, 
they  also  might  do. 

And  so  the  play  goes  on,  showing  sadly  the 
disintegrating  processes  of  time  on  two  people 
who  are  very  faulty,  and  commonplace  in 
every  respect  except  for  a  capacity  for  hold- 
ing out  in  a  quarrek  It  is  scarcely  normal 
for  people  to  maintain  spite  and  resentment 
for  so  long  a  time ;  and  yet  it  is  both  possible 
and  probable  that  Henry  Myers  derived  his 
idea  from  some  item  in  the  paper  that  told 
of  just  such  a  ten-year  feud. 

One  wonders  if  the  young  playwright  pio- 
neering in  this  field  belongs  to  the  disil- 
lusioned young  radicals  of  the  present  day, 
and  if  his  play  is  an  expression  of  twentieth- 
century  disillusionment.  I  scarcely  think  so  ; 
for  he  holds  us  throughout  the  play ;  which 
can  not  be  said  of  many  of  the  young  writers 
of  the  present;  Floyd  Dell,  for  instance,  who 
won  a  best-seller  with  his  "Moon-Calf."  and 
who  yet  was  tedious  in  a-many  of  its  earlier 
chapters ;  probably  because  he  looked  too 
much  inward  and  too  little  outward. 

The  author  of  "The  First  Fifty  Years."  in 
spite  of  the  blow  the  play  inflicts  on  romanti- 
cism and  unpractical  idealism,  handles  the 
first  scene  very  prettily.  He  gives  us  plenty 
of  food  for  amusement  in  phases,  for  the 
play  is  a  peculiar  blend  of  tragedy  and  com- 
edy, in  which  it  shows  its  similarity  to  life: 
that,  indeed,  is  why  it  holds  us. 

Evelyn  Vaughan  and  William  S.  Rainey 
shine  in  their  handling  of  their  respective 
roles,  the  former  popular  leading  lady  of  the 
Alcazar  showing  considerable  dramatic  power 
in  her  delivery  of  the  wife's  thunder  and 
lightning  mood,  and  restrained  yet  deeply  ex- 
pressive emotion  during  the  long  and  sullen 
ground  swell  that  fallowed  the  storm. 

Miss  Vaughan  dressed  the  part  very  inter- 
estingly, her  gowns  showing  gradual  changes 
in  the  fashions,  although  she  eschewed  the 
unpicturesque  exaggerations  of  the  'eighties — 
or  somewhere  in  the  later  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century — when  sleeves  were  like 
balloons   ready   for  flight.  — ^_ 

She  was  ven.-  charmingly  and  exquisitely 
gowned  and  hatted  as  the  bride,  but  some 
defect  in  the  lighting  did  not  permit  us  to 
see  how  much  so  until  she  came  to  the  very 
front  of  the  stage. 

I  think  Miss  Vaughan  would  have  done 
better  to  wear  medium  brown  hair  rather  than 
baby  flaxen,  which  is  rather  trying,  in  spite 
of  an  immutable  feminine  conviction  that  it  is 
transforming  and  beautifying.  I  remember 
that  Blanche  Bates  had  a  similar  conviction, 
as  shown  by  her  wearing  a  flaxen  wig  in 
"Moliere."  As  a  result  of  the  flaxen  curls 
Miss  Vaughan  grew  steadily  better  looking  as 
the  play  advanced  until  she  was  obliged  to 
represent  gray  hairs  and  wrinkles:  and  even 
at  the  t\venty-fifth  anniversary — the  play,  after 
the  first  scene,  represents  the  various  popu- 
larly celebrated  anniversaries — she  was  a  very 
handsome  fifty-year-older. 

Mr.  Rainey  also  entered  with  great  thor- 
oughness into  his  role,  although  the  purely 
professional  experience  of  his  associate 
CQunted  in  her  favor.  But  the  young  actor 
carried  us  with  him  in  the  part,  and  his 
make-ups  for  the  various  ages  of  the  hus- 
band as  the  years  advanced  were  most  con- 
vincing. 

Mr.   Rainey's  comedy  was   discreet   and   re- 
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The  richness  and  wealth  of  tone 
color  with  which  the  Actuelle  plays 
all  records  is  unmatched  in  the  world 
of  sound  reproduction. 
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We  invite  you  to  come  into  our  new 
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Strained,  his  youthful  infatuation  in  the  first 
act  naturally  and  amusingly  expressed,  al- 
though his  gestures  were  not  sufficiently  free, 
and  both  the  players  easily  carried  our  il- 
lusion with  them  as  they  represented  the 
gradual  toll  laid  upon  them  in  character  and 
disposition  by  the  advancing  years. 

It  is  a  strange,  absorbing  life  drama,  this 
play,  which  reaches  a  passionate  crescendo 
that  affects  us  painfully.  .  And  then  comes 
the  silent  act ;  a  tragedy  of  glacial  estrange- 
ment which  chills  the  heart.  It  was  not 
written  for  a  lesson  or  a  moral,  but  perhaps 
it  may  convey  some  kind  of  warning  to  the 
young  and  heedless  who  rush  into  matrimony 
with  mates  whose  natures  are  a  sealed  book 
to  them  with  the  same  gleeful  impetus  with 
\\-hich  they  go  on  a  pleasure  jaunt.  For  wily 
nature  lays  her  traps,  and  into  them  we  must 
walk,   willy  nilly. 

The  little  theatre  was  well  filled  by  an  at- 
tentive audience  which  took  occasion,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  scene,  to  give  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  the  two  favorites,  and  load  the  lady 
with  welcoming  blooms. 

It  was  largely  a  youthful  audience  ;  yet  the 
play  is  one  that  will  deeply  interest  all  ages  ; 
the  young  who  expect  to  venture  into  the 
deeps  and  shallows  of  matrimony ;  the  ma- 
ture, who  perhaps  are  still  swimming  in  deep 
water:  the  old,  who  perhaps  have  reached  a 
place  where  the  footing  is  firm  ;  and  the  very 
old,  w^ho,  in  sight  of  eternity,  can  look  back 
with  philosophic  calm  on  those  far-off"  emo- 
tions that  time  has  so  dulled. 

It  was  a  happy  idea  to  provide  the  sug- 
gestixe  musical  background  of  old  love  songs 
during  the  entr'actes;  old  songs  which  were 
in  harmony  with  the  old-time  garments  worn  : 
the  woman's  sacques,  flounces,  and  trains,  and 
the  man's  full-blown  trousers.  Congress 
gaiters,  and  waistcoat  gathered  in  at  the 
back :  although,  true  enough,  a  singer  more 
in  pitch  would  have  made  it  a  happier  one. 
The  setting,  too,  taken  from  Livingston 
Piatt's  designs,  was  in  accord  with  the  times, 
little  modifications  creeping  in.  in  hanging 
and  upholstery,  as  advancing  years  brought 
the  long-deferred  prosperity,  and  the  wife, 
true  woman  that  she  was.  clad  herself  in  silk, 
and  her  furniture  and  windows  in  velvet. 


two  American,  one  British,  one  Continental, 
and  one  a  daring  modern  experiment,  na- 
tionality as  yet  untold. 

The  significant  point  is  that,  while  the  Eu- 
ropean plays  are  easily  obtainable,  the  Equity 
Players,  unable  to  compete  with  the  big  pro- 
ducers, are  e.xperiencing  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  the  two  American  plays  de- 
sired in  the  mass  of  dramas  being  looked 
over  by  their  play-readers. 

Here  in  San  Francisco  we  will  shortly  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  Molnar's  "Lilliom," 
which,  having  had  a  most  successful  run  in 
New  York,  is  to  be  acted  at  the  to-be  Plaza — 
now  the  Savoy — by  the  company  which  is  to 
make  up  the  San  Francisco  Stage  Guild — this 
title  having  displaced  the  first  one  chosen. 

"Lilliom"  attracted  wide  attention  in  New 
York,  Eva  Le  Gallienne's  and  Joseph  Schild- 
kraut's  impersonations  of  the  two  leading 
characters  having,  not  alone  satisfied,  but 
charmed  the  spectators.  It  now  remains  for 
us  to  see  how  well  .\merican  players  will  con- 
vey the  general  atmosphere  of  the  play  in 
this  most   interesting  experiment. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


NATIVE  DRAMA. 


There  was  a  time  when  the  .American  stage 
largely  depended  on  Europe  for  plays.  That 
was  in  the  transition  period  of  the  \'ictorian 
epoch,  when  the  Oscar  Wilde,  Arthur  Pinero, 
Henry  Arthur  Jones  and  R.  C.  Carton  plays 
traveled  to  New  York  as  soon  as  they  made  a 
London  success,  while  for  humor  the  Ameri- 
can stage  depended  on  French  farces,  which 
were  produced  on  this  side  ad  nauseam,  until 
the  public  finally  revolted. 

Then  ensued  a  long  period  of  native  drama, 
during  which  Bronson  Howard.  James  Heme, 
Clyde  Fitch,  .\ugustus  Thomas.  William  Gil- 
lette and  plenty  of  others  delighted  the  Amer- 
ican public  by  giving  it  the  then  novel  sensa- 
tion of  seeing  itself  on  the  stage  where  it  had 
been  witnessing  the  entertaining  but  not  so 
absorbing  goings-on  of  British  noblemen  and 
French   Bohemians. 

.And  now  there  seems  to  be  a  heavy  Eu- 
ropean wave  setting  toward  the  reef  erected 
by  native  drama,  and  threatening  to  engulf  it. 
There  are  murmurs  from  some  devoted  ad- 
herents to  the  native  drama,  and  complaints 
of  the  foreign  tinge  to  the  Eastern  stage.  .And 
it  is  true  that  these  plays  by  Europeans  tem- 
porarily displace  American  plays,  but  the  mur- 
murers  must  recollect  that  a  new  order  of 
things  has  come  about  with  the  passing  of  the 
war. 

An  immense  curiosity  about  the  life,  the 
literature,  the  ways  of  thought,  the  art  of 
other  countries  has  developed  :  America  being 
more  the  object  of  it  than  almost  any  other 
nation. 

And  while  we  are  welcoming  the  plays  of 
Shaw,  of  Andreyev,  of  Guitrj-,  of  Bataille,  of 
Milne,  to  our  shores.  let  us  not  forget  that 
American  plays,  or  theatrical  entertainment, 
have  been  much  in  demand  in  both  London 
and  Paris,  where  they  are  always  to  be  seen 
under  the  aura  of  success.  So  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  tourists  in  London  have  found  that 
if  they  go  to  the  play  as  guests,  without  hav- 
ing previously  heard  what  it  is  to  be,  they  are 
apt  to  stumble  against  something  they  have 
previously  seen  in  New  York. 

Berlin  is  crammed  with  Russians,  who 
figure  prominently  in  its  artistic  life,  Paris 
with  .Americans,  London  with  divers  nationali- 
ties. The  half  of  the  world  is  getting  ac- 
quainted with   the  other  half. 

America  is  doing  its  share,  and  perhaps  we 
are  all  learning  something  from  this  general 
perusal  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  other  na- 
tionalities. 

In  the  meantime  the  full  production  of 
American  plays  is,  temporarily,  in  partial 
eclipse.  Or  so  we  judge  from  figures  pub- 
lished by  Augustin  Duncan,  director  general 
of  the  Equity  Players,  who  judges,  from  the 
plans  for  the  forthcoming  season  of  the  big 
New  York  producers,  that  "the  native  drama 
would  appear  to  be  in  a  parlous  state." 

Mr.  Duncan  outlines  the  plans  of  the  Equity 
Players'  thirty  weeks'  season  in  New  York, 
during   which   they   intend   to   give  five  plays. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

"Just  Suppose,"  which  was  so  successfully 
poduced  at  Henry  Miller's  Theatre.  New  York, 
last  year,  is  to  be  offered  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  for  two  weeks  commencing  Monday 
night,  -August  14th.  The  comedy  is  from  the 
able  pen  of  A.  E.  Thomas,  who  has  given  the 
stage  some  of  its  most  delightful  works  of  the 
past  few  years.  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen," 
"The  Rainbow,"  and  "Her  Friend  the  King" 
are  a  trio  of  his  well-known  comedies. 

"Just  Suppose"  is  believed  to  have  had  its 
inspiration  in  the  recent  visit  to  this  country 
of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales. 

A  voung  chap  incognilo  \isiis  a  Southern 
home  and  there  falls  in  love  with  the  young 
miss  of  the  house,  the  role  played  by  Isabelle 
Lowe.  How  the  romance  is  blasted  by  the 
call  of  royal  blood  makes  for  an  attractive 
three-act  comedy.  Opposite  Miss  Lowe  as  co- 
star  will  appear  Creighton  Hale  in  the  other 
principal  role.  It  fits  the  slar  to  a  nicety,  and 
in  fact  .A.  E.  Thomas  is  said  to  have  had  him 
in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  play.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Whift'en  has  been  specially  engaged 
to  play  the  rnle  created  by  her  in  the  original 
production  at  Henry  Miller's  Theatre.  New 
York.  . 

The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

For  his  final  week  here  Gus  Edwards  is 
going  10  put  on  another  revue.  There  will  be 
new  costumes,  new  numbers,  and  some  more 
surprises. 

Kerekjarto.  genius  of  the  violin,  will  play  a 
return  engagement  of  one  week. 

Laurel  Lee,  the  "Chummy  Chatterer,"  has 
[lersonality    and    ability. 

Heras  and  Wells,  backyard  entertainers, 
offer   a   novelty. 

Roscoe  -Ails  is  a  newcomer  to  the  West. 
He  has  a, large  company,  which  includes  clever 
Kate    Pullman. 

Princess  Wah-Letka  appears  to  be  able  to 
read  your  mind  and   foresee  events. 

Tom  Smith  is  a  promising  humorist  on  next 
week's  bill. 

Joe  Rolley  is  said  to  he  the  funniest  black- 
face comedian  that  has  beea  he're  for  a  long 
time. 


PLAYERS  THEATRE 

*     Bush  St.,  near  Gough TdtrfmpeWesl  3321 

Monday.    August     14 — Secoiu!    and     Lnst    \\\-i.-k 

"THE  Msf  50 "years" 

EVELYN  VAUGHAN  & 
WILLIAM  S.  RAINEY 

Evenings   at    R:50.      Mats.   Tues.   &   Sat.   at   2:30 
Evenings,  $1    anj   $1.50.     Mats.   50c  and  $1. 
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pOLUMBlA  TBEAIRE 

^^     Geary  at  Mason  Phone  Franklin  150 

Beginning   Monday,   .August    14 
ITenrv  Miller's  Delightful  Comedy  Success 

"JUST  SUPPOSE" 

By  A.    E.   Thomas 

A  Superb  Ca*:!  Headed  bv 

ISAUELLE   LOWE  CREIGHTON  HALE 

MRS.  THOMAS  WHIFFEN 
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"da'ily"  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    25c    TO    $1.25 
Except    Sat.s.,     Suns,     and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN    DRESS 
CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


August  12,  1922. 
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ARE  YOU  going  ?  Will  you  be 
one  of  the  thousands  who  will 
join  the  gigantic  world  celebration 
of  Brazil's  100th  year  of  indepen- 
dence and  progress  ? 

Delegations  and  exhibits  from  all 
the  leading  nations  of  the  world  will 
be  there,  making  the  occasion  one 
of  international  moment — provid- 
ing manifold  festivities  for  tourist 
and  pleasure  seeker,  and  giving 
business  men  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  learn  at  first  hand 
the  industrial  situation  of  South 
America  today. 

If  you  are  going,  send  the  infor- 
mation blank  belowand  learn  about 
the  new  special  rates.  Round  trip 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro  only|4S0.  Round 
trip  to  Buenos  Aires,  with  stopover 
privilege  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the 
period  of  the  Exposition,  only  $550. 


These  new  ships,  21,000  ton  dis- 
placement oil-burners,  are  operated 
forthe  Governmentby  the  Munson 
Steamship  Lines  with  fifty  years  of 
successful  experience.  They  sail 
from  New  York  fortnightly. 

Only  11  Days  to  Rio 

Rio  de  Janeiro  is  only  11  days 
away;  Montevideo  and  Buenos 
Aires  but  a  few  days  beyond. 

The  ships  are  among  the  finest 
afloat,  spacious  staterooms  equipped 
with  beds,  not  berths,  electric  fans, 
running  water,  bed  reading  lamps. 
Most  have  private  baths. 

Send  the  information  blank  to- 
day. Your  Government  will  supply 
you  with  valuable  information 
concerning  the  Great  World  Fair 
at  Rio  and  the  travel  opportunity 
ofFered  by  your  ships. 
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Next  Sailings  Are: 

S.   S.    Pan  America August  iQth 

S.  S.    Western  World September  2d 

S.  S.   Southern  Cross September  1 6th 

S.    S.  American  Legion September  30th 

Fortnightly  thereafter 


Write  for  Booklet 

Your  Government  wishes  the  name  of  every  prospective  traveler. 
If  you  are  considering  an  ocean  voyage  anywhere  send  the 
information  blank  now.  You  will  receive  the  Government's 
valuable  booklet  of  authentic  travel  information  and  description 
of  the  U.  S.  Government  ships.    Tou  will  be  under  no  obligation. 

For    information     regarding    reservations     address: 

Munson    Steamship   Lines 

67  Wall  Street  New  York  City 

Managing  Operators  for 

UNITED  STATES   SHIPPING  BOARD 


INFORMATION  BLANK 

To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 

Information  Desk  Washington,  D.  C. 

C  259 


Please  send  without  obligation  the  U.  S.  Government  Booklet 
giving  travel  facts.  I  am  considering  a  trip  to  South  America  □. 
I  would  travel  1st  class  n>  2d  Q,  3d  Q- 


lf\  go  date  will  be  about 

Mji  Name 

Business  or  Profession 

My  Street  No.  or  R.  F.  D 

Toivn State— 

V^ 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  "height  of" 
something  or  other  has  been  reached  when  a 
French  maitre  d'hotel  sends  in  a  bill  for  in- 
quiring about  the  health  of  a  guest.  But  at 
any  rate  he  has  done  something  for  his 
money,  if  money  he  gets— has  used  a  little 
breath,  a  little  energy,  a  little  forethought, 
perhaps  contributed  to  the  experiences  of  that 


"Ti5vel  (iJithoutTrouble 

COOK'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

World  wide— Complete— Elffident 

Inclusive  Tours  for  Individual  Travel 

arranged,  to  start  any  day  by 
any  route. 

Explanatory    circular    on    request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

(Est.    1841) 

Agents  for  the  best  lines  for  travel  by 

Land,  Water  or  Air 

128  SUTTER  STREET 

(COOK'S  BUILDING)         Phone  Kearny  3S12 


CLARK'S  CRUISES 
Clark's  3rd  Cruise.  January  23.  1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

SapeibSS  "EMPRESS  of  FRANCE" 

18481  Gross  Tons,  Specially  Chartered 

4  MONTHS  CRUISE.  $1000  and  up 

iDCludine  Hotels,  Fees,  Drives,  Gjides.  Etc. 

Clark's  19th  Cruise.  February  3 

JL  MEDITERRANEAN 

Sumptuous  SS  "EMPRESS  of  SCOTLAND  " 

25000  Gross  Tons,  Specially  Chaitered 

65  DAYS  CRUISE,  $600  and  ap 

IncladiDE  Hotels,  Fees.  Drives,  Guides,  etc. 

19  days  Efiypi.  Palestine,  Spain,  Italy.  Greece,  etc. 

Enrope  stop-overs  allowed  on  both  cruises. 
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day  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  guest  of 
having  been  considered,  and  well  thought  of 
no  matter  what  the  disillusionment  caused  by 
the  appearance  of  the  bill  a  few  days  later. 
But  in  London  they  have  it  beaten  the 
proverbial  country  mile.  They  charge  for  the 
reflection  of  a  looking-glass,  which  is  about 
the  thinnest  commodity  one  can  imagine,  and 
not  even  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  thing  of 
beauty,  because  it  is  in  all  cases  faithful.  It 
fails  to  convey  the  compliment  of  an  inquiry 
after  one's  health.  Four  American  women, 
who  had  been  sitting  in  a  picture  show  and 
were  going  to  supper  afterward,  stopped  be- 
fore a  small  mirror  in  the  ladies'  rest  room, 
and  observing  that  their  noses  had  become  a 
bit  shiny  they  searched  out,  from  that  part 
of  their  attire  wherein  it  is  commonly  car- 
ried, each  a  small  powder-puff  and  proceeded 
to  retouch  the  picture  where  it  would  do  the 
most  good.  They  used  their  own  powder, 
their  own  puffs,  their  own  time,  and  certainly 
supplied  the  noses  that  were  reflected.  They 
took  nothing  tangible  from  the  mirror.  But 
as  they  turned  to  leave  an  attendant  said: 
"Tuppence  each,  please."  "For  what?"  asked 
the  Americans.  "For  using  the  mirror, 
madame."  And  one  of  them  so  far  forgot 
herself  as  to  turn  to  her  neighbor  and  de- 
mand helplessly  and  tritely :  "What  do  you 
know  about  that?"  The  attendant  insisted, 
which  is  what  she  was  there  for,  and  offered 
to  give  a  receipt  to  prove  that  the  charge 
was  "legitimate"  and  would  not  stop  with  her. 
but  would  find  its  way  into  the  coffers  of  the 
cinema  house.  It  is  said  that  another  rest 
room  in  another  theatre  keeps  its  mirrors 
curtained  and  imposes  a  charge  of  tuppence 
for  drawing  the  curtain.  It  seems  worse  than 
the  beggars'  strike.  Try  to  imagine  that  at 
the  Granada,  the  Golden  Gate,  the  California, 
or  the  Warfield.  Anywhere  you  go  from  here 
it  is  worse. 


Paris  dancing  masters  say  that  one  of  next 
year's  favorites  will  be  a  sort  of  Spanish 
waltz  called  the  "Passetto."  We  have  seen 
no  descriptions  or  specifications  or  directions 
for  using,  but  some  good  things  in  the  dance 
line  come  out  of  Spain.  That  country  is  the 
California  of  Europe.  Another  dance  on  the 
way  is  one  known  as  the  "Onduladad,"  which 
is  enticing,  for  it  has  a  wavy  look  and  sound, 
and  suggests  possibilities  of  emotional  mo- 
tion. A  jazz  band  armed  with  slurring  slip- 
horns  ought  to  make  a  good  stimulant  for  the 
undulating  "Onduladad."  Yet,  some  ways  you 
look  at  it,  it  seems  to  suggest  something 
zoological — perhaps  a  snake.  And  the  last 
syllable  is  associated  with  a  popular  brand  of 
local  cigar.  Yes,  the  "Onduladad"  would  ap- 
pear to  have  possibilities.  Then  we  are  to 
have  the  "Boston  Reverse,"  which  is  described 
as  the  classic  Boston,  with  reverse  English 
on  it,  which  will  make  it  hard  to  tell  where 
it  is  going.  But  the  whole  prophetic  pro- 
gramme grows  intricate  to  hopelessness  by  the 
addition  of  the  "Girondella,"  described  as  a 
mixture   of  the   tango   and   the   old   hesitation 
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waltz,  geared  to  a  slight  spinning  movement, 
like  a  motor-car  skidding  on  a  wet  pavement. 
After  which  giddiness  it  steadies  and  comforts 
one  to  hear  of  Isadora  Duncan's  latest,  for 
which  she  seeks  to  rent  the  Trocadero  at 
Paris  to  astound  the  Parisians.  She  calls  it 
the  "Danse  Immobile,"  but  it  is  to  be  officially 
known  as  the  "Eyebrow  Dance"  because,  ac- 
cording to  her  statement,  nothing  moves  in  it 
except  the  eyebrows.  She  just  stands  there 
and  wiggles  'em.  As  she  hails  from  Russia 
now,  and  has  acquired  a  young  Russian  hus- 
band, the  French  authorities  fear  that  her  eye- 
brows may  give  some  sort  of  Bolsheviki  sig- 
nals, but  if  so  they  are  keen  to  learn  them, 
and  they  are  going  to  let  her  do  it.  The  "Eye- 
brow Dance"  is  about  the  lightest  form  of 
labor  one  could  imagine.  It  takes  almost  all 
the  work  off  the  legs,  hips,  abdomen,  shoulders 
and  bosom.  If  Isadora  can  make  a  good 
thing  of  it  there  is  no  reason  why  an  industry 
should  not  be  started  in  teaching  people  to 
wiggle  their  ears. 

The  world  of  fashion  is  a  strange  world,  the 
dictates  of  fashion  are  strange  dictates,  the 
changes  of  fashion  are  arbitrary  and  often 
have  no  basis  in  reason,  no  cause  that  is 
rational,  with  perhaps  one  exception :  that 
sometimes  change  is  good  in  itself.  A  person 
that  has  suffered  awhile  from  an  ulcerated 
tooth  would  gladly  exchange  it  for  a  boil,  and 
the  owner  of  the  boil  would  not  feel  cheated 
at  all  if  the  exchange  could  be  effected. 
Probably  each  would  pay  a  bonus,  regard- 
ing the  change  itself  as  a  benefit  and  worth 
an^-thing  it  cost.  Long  skirts  are  going  to  be 
a  pest  and  a  discredit  to  human  intelligence, 
but  they  seem  to  be  on  the  way.  They  will 
be  insanitary.  They  will  be  worse  than  that: 
they  will  be  nasty.  They  will  be  awkward  in 
appearance  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
most  skillful  modistes  to  make  them  graceful. 
We  shall  lose  the  beauty  of  female  legs,  un- 
less we  go  to  the  theatre,  where  they  are  a 
bore.  The  silk  stocking  manufacturers  will 
suffer  financially,  which  is  not  a  matter  of 
grave  public  concern,  and  the  silk  dress-goods 
makers  will  gain  a  little,  but  not  enough  to 
justify  the  change.  A  rational  person,  one 
that  tried  to  guide  his  life  by  the  light  of 
reason  alone,  would  hardly  see  an  adequate 
motive  for  the  change.  Yet  it  will  be  made, 
for  the  sake  of  change  itself.  People  get 
tired  of  the  old  things.  And  the  experiments 
may  be  as  useful  as  those  of  nature  when  she 
tries  out  new  forms  and  kills  off  some  of  the 
old  ones  that  can  not  compete  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Yet  it  does  seem  as  if  we  had 
got  into  a  flippity-floppity  frame  of  mind  that 
called  for  change  everj-  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  in  matters  that  might  reasonably  call 
for  change  every  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The 
tendency  asserts  itself  in  a  manner  grievous 
to  the  judicious,  in  the  field  of  domesticity. 
Some  persons  like  to  change  wives  or  hus- 
bands as  if  they  were  changing  cars.  The 
daily  papers  serve  us  once  a  week  or  oftener 
with  the  portraits  of  ladies  who  are  trying 
their  fourth  or  fifth  husband,  and  who  are 
willing  to  mate  again  in  the  spring,  summer, 
fall  or  winter  with  equal  facility.  This  mat- 
rimonial chance-medley  may  have  fair  results 
ultimately  in  bringing  together  after  many 
years  and  several  attempts  two  persons  who 
can  remain  interested  in  each  other  for  quite 
awhile,  but  somehow  the  old-fashioned  way  of 
getting  married  for  life  still  has  a  good  deal 
to  recommend  it.  At  least,  the  children 
know  who  their  parents  are  going  to  be  for 
months  at  a  time,  and  that  has  its  advan- 
tages. 


Such  reflections  are  suggested  by  the 
change  in  the  style  of  Japanese  suicide ;  a 
gloomy  subject,  but  significant.  Time  was 
when  an  offended  Japanese  gentleman  vindi- 
cated his  honor  and  punished  his  adversary 
by  committing  hari  kari.  That  was  as  beauti- 
ful in  its  unreason  as  anything  in  Western 
chivalry.  He  left  his  enemy  as  a  heritage  the 
obligation  to  follow  suit,  which  in  most  cases 
must  have  seemed  wholly  unnecessary-,  inas- 
much as  one  partj'  to  the  controversy  had  re- 
moved the  controversy  by  removing  himself. 
Yet  it  was  an  old  custom,  and  suited  to  Jap- 
anese ideas.  It  is  going  out  of  fashion  under 
the  impacts  of  Western  modes.  Another 
beautiful  suicide  custom  in  Japan  was  deajh 
by  drowning,  not  in  some  wintry  "waste  of 
seas,"  but  in  a  beautiful  reach  of  a  rocky 
stream,  so  that  the  affair  would  look  as  much 
as  possible  like  a  Japanese  print.  That,  too, 
is  passing.  And  what  is  the  substitute?  Rat 
poison ;  what  is  known  in  Japan  as  neko 
iracit:  literally,  "cat-not-needed  medicine." 
It  will  do  the  work — but  it  does  seem  a  little 
too  rational,  and  the  change  too  much  like 
the  change  from  Japanese  costume  to  the  Oc- 
cidental rig  of  tail  coat  and  black  trousers, 
and  "vest" :  a  dress  which  does  not  suit  the 
Japanese,  and  is  uglier  than  the  deuce  on 
Americans  and  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen. 
How  colorful  our  streets  might  be  if  we 
could  only  get  away  from  it !  What  shoals  of 
shifting,  changing,  weaving  light  and  beauty 
we  might  have  if  we  just  had  the  nerve  to 
dress  in  colored  silks  or  velvets,  with  laced- 
up  doublets  and  slashed  sleeves  and  long 
hose,  and  shoes  or  boots  that  had  some  other 
lines  than  those  of  our  present  little  leather 
boxes  for  the  feet!     Who  will  start  it? 
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STORYETTKS. 


Grave  end  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwisa. 


A  woman  of  the  most  unmistakably  con- 
servative type  had  accidentally  got  into  the 
railway  coach  reserved  for  smokers.  With  ill- 
concealed  indignation  she  saw  the  man  next 
her  fill  his  pipe.  "Sir,"  she  said  frigidly, 
"smoking  always  makes  me  ill."  "Does  it, 
ma'am,"  was  the  polite  rejoinder.  "Take  my 
advice  and  give  it  up." 


Two  Irishmen,  at  desperation  point,  held  up 
a  passing  Scotchman.  They  should  have 
known  better.  After  a  long  stiff  fight  in 
which  the  Scot  very  nearly  had  the  best  of 
them  they  succeeded  in  getting  him  down.  A 
close  search  revealed  a  tupenny  piece. 
"Troth,  Mike,"  said  Pat,  disgustedly,  "if  he'd 
had  sixpence  he'd  have  murthered  the  two 
of  us." 


A  young  woman  in  Washington,  recently 
returned  from  abroad,  was  describing  her  ex- 
periences in  mountain-climbing  to  a  friend  in 
the  diplomatic  service.  "Ah,  mees,"  said  the 
foreign  diplomat,  "so  you  climb  zat  mountain  ? 
Zat  was  a  foot  to  be  proud  of!"  "Pardon 
me,  count,"  said  the  .A.merican  girl,  "feat." 
"0-ohh!"  exclaimed  the  count,  "so  you  climb 
him  more  than  once  ?" 


An  apartment  house  on  Riverside  Drive 
which  goes  in  for  heavy  English  service  re- 
cently blossomed  out  with  a  new  flunkey.  A 
gentleman  calling  for  Mrs.  Brown  was  de- 
tained with  the  customary,  "Is  Mrs.  Brown 
expecting  you?"  The  caller  blasted  the  new 
doorman  with  a  glance.  "My  good  man,"  was 
the  unexpected  answer,  "Mrs.  Brown  was  ex- 
pecting me  before  I  was  born.  She's  my 
mother." 


A  farm  hand  rented  a  field  from  his  boss 
with  the  stipulation  that  the  rent  was  to  be 
one-fourth  of  the  crop  raised.  At  harvest  time 
the  farmer  was  amazed  to  find  that  he  re- 
ceived nothing  at  all  in  exchange  for  the 
field.  The  farm  hand  hauled  three  loads  of 
produce  to  his  own  barn,  so  the  farmer  remon- 
strated. "How's  this?  Wasn't  I  to  get  a 
fourth  of  the  crop?"  he  demanded  in  righteous 
indignation.  "Yes,  you  was,"  candidly  re- 
joined the  tenant,  "but  as  it  turned  out  there 
was   only  three-fourths." 


A  waitress  in  a  Far  Western  railway  res- 
taurant watched  an  Eastern  traveler  with 
solicitude  for  awhile,  evidently  worried  about 
him,  but  as  evidently  timid  about  approach- 
ing him.  Finally  her  anxiety  got  the  better 
of  her  reserve  and  she  asked  him  sympathetic- 
ally :  "What's  the  matter  ?  Aint  yer  got  no 
knife  ?"  "Oh,  yes,"  said  the  traveler,  ex- 
hibiting his  weapon.  She  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief.  "That's  all  right,  then,"  she  said.  "I 
seen  yer  puttin'  yer  fork  in  yer  mouth  an'  I 
didn't  know  what  was  the  matter.  I  been 
afraid  ye'd  stick  yerself." 


Senator  Watson  of  Georgia  is  famous  for 
his  darky  stories.  One  of  his  favorites  is  of 
the  old  colored  mammy  who  was  dusting  a 
bronze  bust  of  Shakespeare.  "Marse  Henry, 
who  am  dis  yere  gemman?"  she  asked  one 
day.  "That's  Shakespeare,  Aunt  Sarah,"  said 
Marse  Henry,  "Shakespeare,  the  immortal 
poet."  "Am  dat  him?"  the  old  colored  woman 
was  plainly  enthusiastic.  "I'se  done  hea  a  lot 
'bout  dat  Shakespeare.  'Deed,  Marse  Henry, 
I'se  done  hea  so  much  'bout  him  I  alius 
thought  he  was  a  white  gemman." 


The  foreign  press  is  saturated  with  refer- 
ences to  Emile  Coue  and  his  wonderful  sys- 
tem, but  so  far  our  native  papers  have  not 
been  very  badly  bitten.  A  characteristic 
Coue  storj''  from  the  London  Morning  Post  is 
as  follows :  A  certain  man  suffered  acutely 
from  bow  legs.  He  was  advised  by  a  friend 
to  repeat  the  Coue  formula  every  night  thirty 
times:  "Every  day  and  in  every  way  my  legs 
are  getting  straighter  and  straighter."  Un- 
fortunately he  miscalculated  the  number  and 
repeated  the  magic  words  sixty  times  every 
night.      As    a    result   he   is   now    knock-kneed. 


Ebenezer  Washington  was  up  before  the 
judge  for  his  third  drunk.  The  judge,  wish- 
ing to  be  lenient  to  an  old  man,  said:  "I'll 
let  you  off  easy  this  time,  Ebenezer,  but  the 
next  time  you  appear  before  me  on  a  charge 
of  drunkenness  you'll  go  up  the  river."  The 
old  negro  thanked  him  and  staggered  out  of 
the  courtroom.  Kext  morning  Ebenezer  was 
up  again  on  the  familiar  charge.  "Ebenezer," 
said  the  judge,  "you  must  remember  what  I 
said  to  you  yesterday.  Have  you  anything  to 
say  for  yourself?"  "Nuffin',  jedge,"  the  old 
negro  blinked  up  at  him,  "  'cept  dat  dis  am  de 
same  drunk." 


Dare  Sheridan,  the  English  sculptor,  was 
reminiscing  about  Queen  Victoria  and  her 
characteristic  taste  at  a  luncheon  in  New 
York.  Speculating  on  how  the  queen  would 
react  to  modern  society  and  its  ways,  she 
said :  "The  queen,  you  know,  doubted  if 
heaven  itself  would  be  quite  up  to  her  stand- 


ard. Once  at  Windsor  they  were  talking 
about  the  pleasure  the  various  great  monarchs 
and  rulers  of  history  would  have  when  they 
met  in  heaven.  The  queen  considered  the 
matter  in  silence  for  some  time.  Then  she 
said  firmly :  'As  for  me,  I  shall  never  con- 
sent to  meet  David — on  account  of  his  scan- 
dalous treatment   of  Uriah,  you   know.'  " 


Associate  Justice  William  R.  Day  is  said 
to  have  the  story-telling  habit  and  to  prac- 
tice it  even  in  the  solemn  precincts  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  One  of  his  favorites  is  that 
of  the  lawyer  who  kept  interrupting  his  wit- 
ness' answer  to  a  certain  question.  The  ques- 
tion from  the  prosecuting  attorney  was, 
"Where  were  you  between  10  and  10 :30  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  of  August?"  "I  ob- 
ject," protested  the  lawyer  for  the  defense. 
"Let  him  ask  me,"  the  witness  protested  ex- 
citedly. The  relevancy  of  the  question  was 
argued  for  awhile  and  finally  dropped,  but  not 
by  the  prosecuting  attorney.  He  soon  got 
back  to  the  debated  question  and  the  defense 
again  objected.  And  again  the  witness  wildly 
cried,  "Let  him  ask  me  I  Let  him  ask  me!" 
The  third  time  the  10  to  10  :30  question  ap- 
peared with  the  same  results  the  court  stepped 
into  the  breach  and  ruled  that  the  question 
was  material.  "Where  were  you  between  10 
and  10:30  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust ?"  asked  the  prosecutor.  "I  don't  remem- 
ber," lisped  the  witness. 


First  Crook — I've  bin  wonderin',  Bill — how 
does  a  man  get  his  own  money  out  of  a  bank  ? 
Second  Crook — Easy.  He  jes'  forges  his  own 
name  to  de  check. — Life. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Remarkabla  Rlghtneaa  of  Dad. 
When  I  was  young  and  stocks  were  high, — 

.\nd    money    grew    on    every    tree, 
I    often    said    to    myself,    said    I, 

"A  broker's  life  is  the  life  for  me! 
They  always  seem  to  have  such  fun! 
I    wonder   how    the  trick   is   done." 

But    Father    had    another    plan. 

"My  son,"  he  said,  "the  Law  will  do." 
And   since    he   was   a   forceful    man, 

I  coldly  answered,   "Done  with  you," 
But  oh   the  pain  it  was  to  me 
That    I    could    not    a    broker    be. 

They  used  to  take  me  out  to  dine, 
Those    happy,    snappy    broker-sports 

And  when  they'd  had  a  little  wine 
They   reveled    in   committing   torts: 

Those  were  the  days  when  nothing  lacked 

Except,  of  course,  the  Volstead  Act. 

But  now  Time's  mighty  pendulum 
Has  swung  to  quite  another  side: 

The   great   financial  sea   is  dumb 

Where  once  the  brokers  used  to   ride. 

I  con   my  cases  in  the  night 

And   murmur   softly,    "Dad    was  right." 

—G.   S.   C.   m  Life. 


The  Swadeshi  Movement  In  India. 
The  second  phase  of  the  swadeshi  move- 
ment, the  boycotting  and  burning  of  English 
goods,  stirred  up  an  immense  amount  of  bitter 
feeling  in  India,  writes  Gertrude  Emerson  in 
Asia  Magazine  for  August.  From  this  source, 
more  smoke  was  written  across  the  skies  of 
Bombay  than  any  other  place,  perhaps  because 
the  Bombay  mill-owners  soon  discovered  that 
the  bonfires  and  the  boycott  materially  helped 
the  home  industry.     Wherever  possible,  after 


the  Congress  and  Khalifat  committee?  h:id  or- 
ganized the  collection  of  a  huge  pile  of  cloth 
to  be  burned  as  a  demonstration,  Gandhi  was 
invited  to  touch  the  pile  off. 

From  the  practical  point  of  view,  one  may 
cite  a  few  figures  to  show  the  adverse  effects 
upon  the  English  cotton  market  of  the  Indian 
boycott,  combined  with  other  circumstances  at- 
tendant upon  the  general  situation.  The  nor- 
mal annual  import  of  manufactured  cotton 
may  be  put  down  at  something  over  £50,- 
000,000  sterling.  Before  the  war,  India  was 
the  largest  consumer  of  Lancashire  cotton 
products,  buying  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  pro- 
duction. This  percentage  dropped  to  22  in 
1919,  but  rose  again  to  31  in  1920.  Now  comes 
the  report  that  shipments  of  cotton  cloth  from 
Great  Britain  in  1921  are  the  smallest  in  a 
period  of  over  fifty  years.  But  it  is  unfair 
to  attribute  the  full,  or  even  the  largest,  meas- 
ure of  this  marked  falling  off  of  imports  to 
the  Gandhi  movement,  because  the  great  rise 
in  prices  since  the  war,  together  with  increased 
taxation  to  meet  the  deficit  of  nineteen  crorcs 
in  the  national  budget  last  year,  must  reflect 
itself  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people. 


"This  movie  ought  to  be  good."  "Why  so?" 
asked  the  saturnine  citizen.  "Harold  Heart- 
break, the  peerless  screen  lover,  leaps  from 
a  precipice  two  thousand  feet  high."  "Does  he 
break  his  neck?"  "Of  course  not.  It's  just 
a  camera  trick."  "Then  that  particular  movie 
is  not  worth  a  quarter  to  me." — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


North  of  Hudson  Bay,  in  North  America, 
there  are  40,000  square  miles  of  practically 
unknown   territory. 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


rjESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOK  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO"COMPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL. 

Social  Notes. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Buck  announce  the  en- 
gagement of  their  youngest  daughter.  Miss  Viola 
Buck,  to  Sir.  Harry  Earle  Wright.  The  news  was 
first  told  at  a  luncheon  party  given  at  the  Buck 
home  on  Gough  Street  the  middle  of  the  week. 
Miss  Buck  was  graduated  from  Miss  Hamlin's 
school  and  attended  an  Eastern  school  near  Wash- 
ington. She  is  the  sister  of  Mr.  Walter  E.  Buck, 
Mr.  John  A.  Buck,  Jr.,  and  of  Mrs.  Charles  Huf- 
schmidt.  The  wedding  will  be  an  event  of  the 
early  winter.  Mr.  Wright,  before  coming  to  San 
Francisco,  made  his  home  in  St.  Johns,  Canada. 
He  is  connected  in  business  with  one  of  the  bank- 
ing   concerns   here. 

The  announcement  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Georgia  Creed  to  Mr.  Addison  Posey  has  been 
made,  with  August  22d  chosen  as  the  date  for  the 
wedding.  Miss  Creed  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
William  Creed  of  Linda  Vista  and  sister  of  Mr. 
Wiggington  Creed.  The  ceremony  will  be  a  simple 
one,  witnessed  only  by  the  immediate  members  of 
the  family.  There  will  be  no  attendants  to  the 
bride.  Mr.  Wiggington  Creed  will  give  his  sister 
away.  After  their  wedding  tour  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Posey  will  return  to  make  Piedmont  their  home. 

News  of  the  engagement  of  Miss  Doris  Wirtner, 
daughter  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Wirtner,  to  Mr. 
Francis  Howard  McCandless,  has  come  as  a  sur- 
prise. The  wedding  date  has  been  set  for  early 
November.  Miss  Wirtner  is  the  sister  of  Mrs. 
Hubert  Haven  Anderson  and  Miss  Harriet  Wirt- 
ner. Engagement  cards  have  been  withheld  be- 
cause of  the  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Herbert  Jensen 
at  Shanghai.  Mr.  McCandless  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  McCandless  of  Seattle  and  a 
nephew  of  Mr.  James  McCandless. 

Miss  Katherine  Bentley,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Irving  Bentley,  entertained  in  honor 
of  Miss  Hope  Somerset  at  the  San  Francisco  Golf 
and  Country  Club  at  luncheon.  Miss  Hope  Somer- 
set is  to  become  the  bride  of  Mr.  Donald  Walsh 
on  August  30th.  Miss  Bentley's  guests  at  the 
luncheon  were  Mrs.  Harry  Hush  Magee,  Mrs. 
Lindsay  Miller,  Miss  Katherine  Maxwell,  Miss 
Kittie  Fletcher,  Miss  Elizabeth  Moore,  Miss  Claire 
Knight,  Miss  Elva  Ghirardelli,  Miss  Katherine  Arm- 
strong,   and   Miss  Dorothy   Grissim. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Philip  Wales  entertained  at 
dinner  at  their  Menlo  home  on  Thursday  evening. 
Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Lowery, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Howell  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry   Poole. 

On  the  following  day  Mrs.  James  Howell,  Mrs. 
Wales'  daughter,  entertained  Mrs.  Charles  McCor- 
mick,  Mrs.  Stewart  Lower^'.  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor, 
Mrs.    Roy    Bishop,    Mrs.    Frank  Hooper,    Mrs.    Ar- 


thur Hooper,  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne,  Mrs. 
Stanley  Murphy,  Mrs.  Henry  Poole  and  Mrs. 
Frank'  B.  King  at  luncheon  at  the  Menlo  Park 
Country  Club. 

In  honor  of  Count  and  Countess  Andre  de 
Limur  of  Paris  and  of  Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman 
of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton 
Crocker  entertained  twelve  guests  at  dinner  Friday 
evening  at  their   San  Mateo   home. 

Miss  Gladys  Quarre  entertained  at  an  informal 
luncheon  on  Thursday.  Her  guests  were  Mrs. 
Paul  I.  Fagan,  Jlrs.  Stanwood  Murphy,  Mrs. 
Francis  Langton,  Mrs.  Albert  Rees  and  Miss 
Frances  Lent.  Miss  Quarre,  with  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Charles  Quarre,  is  occupying  Mrs.  Harry 
Hill's  house  during  Mrs.  Hill's  absence  abroad. 

A  first-night  audience  of  San  Francisco  society 
was  present  Monday  evening  at  the  cozy  Players 
Itieatre  on  Bush  Street  to  welcome  home  Evelyn 
Vaughan  and  William  S.  Rainey  in  their  amusing 
play  of  married  life,  "The  First  Fifty  Years." 
Miss  Vaughan  has  many  friends  here,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Bohemian  Club  members  were  present  to 
greet  Mr.  Rainey.  .^jnong  those  who  entertained 
guests  were  Jlr.  and  Jlrs.  Charles  Josselyn,  ilr. 
Joseph  D.  Redding.  Mr.  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Haig  Patigian,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Norris, 
Kathleen  Norris,  Dr.  Frank  Rodolph,  Mr.  Guer- 
ney  Newin,  Miss  Adela  Dugan,  Mr.  Herbert 
Dugan,  Mr.  F.  A.  Denicke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
H.  Crane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Charles  K.  Field,  Mr.  Richard  M.  Hotaling,  Mrs. 
Margaret  C.  May.  Mr.  T.  Daniel  Frawley,  Miss 
Adele  Blood.  Miss  Emelie  Melville,  Mr.  Nino 
Marcelli,    Mr.    Chades    Caldwell    Dobie. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Severance,  wife  of  the  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  was  honored  at  a 
luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  H.  Piatt  of  Kansas 
City  in  the  Fable  Room  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
Monday.  The  guests  were  Mrs.  John  W.  Davis. 
Mrs.  Fred  W.  Wadham,  Mrs.  Charles  Henry 
Butler.  :Mrs.  Bruce  Sanborn,  Mrs.  Clarence  Good- 
man, Mrs.  Hugh  Brown,  Mrs.  William  Denman, 
Mrs.  Vaughan  Thompson,  Mrs.  Mark  Potter,  Mrs. 
Charles  Thaddeus  Terr>',  Mrs.  Jeff  Chandler,  Mrs. 
William  Nathan  McChesney,  Mrs.  John  Lowell, 
Mrs.  M.   C.  SIoss,  Miss  Grace  Smith. 

The  Garden  and  the  Fable  Room  of  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis  have  been  the  scene  of  several  enjoy- 
able luncheon  parties  during  the  week.  Mrs.  Syd- 
ney Cloman  and  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson  were  mem- 
bers of  a  small  group  last  Monday.  Miss  Anne 
Peters  entertained  Mrs.  Ord  Preston  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  her  two  attractive  daughters,  the 
Misses  Mary  and  Eleanor  Preston,  at  luncheon  in 
the  Fable  Room.  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  McCreery  took  luncheon  together.  Mrs. 
George  T.  Cameron  and  Miss  Helen  Garrett  were 
part  of  another  group. 

A    luncheon    party    in    the    Garden    of    the    St. 


Reduced 


Week-End 

^^^.^^         Round- Trip 
rox^^-^>s^  Fares 

Down  the 
Peninsula 

from  San  Francisco 

Tickets  on  Sale  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday 
Limited  to  following  Tuesday 

Burlingame  {pacific  city) $  -70 

San  Mateo 75 

Belmont 95 

17  .  Sein  Carlos 95 

Frequent,  Redwood  City 1.10 

Dependable  Atherton 1.15 

,  Menlo  Park 1.20 

and  Palo  Alto 1.30 

Comfortable  ^os  Altos 1.50 

Campbell 2.10 

Treiin  Mayfield 1.35 

c  _  •  Mountain  View 1.50 

^^'^"=^  Sunnyvale 1.60 

Santa  Clara 1.80 

San  Jose 1 .95 

Los  Gatos 2.10 

Connection  at  Palo  Alto  with  Peninsula  Electric  Railway 

Our  agents  will  gladly  furnish  you  with  time  schedules 
and  further  information 

Southern  Pacific  Lines 

50  Post  Street  Ferry  Station  Third  Street  Station 

or  Phone  Sutter  4000 


Francis  included  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Celia 
O'Connor,  and  Mrs.  Ritchie  L.  Dunn.  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray Potter  was  hostess  to  a  party  of  four  in  the 
Fable  Room.  Others  entertaining  at  luncheon 
were  Mrs.  D.  C.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Louis  Titus,  Mrs. 
Elmer  Cox,  Mrs.  A.  Peters,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Schlesinger,  Mrs.  Elsie  Levey,  Mrs.  Rose  Gold- 
water, 

■«»»■ 

At  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

The  Hotel  Rafael  is  becoming  a  favorite 
base  of  operations  and  point  of  departure  for 
parties  motoring  to  Muir  Woods,  Mt.  Tamal- 
pais,  and  other  places  of  interest.  Among 
those  who  enjoyed  these  outings  over  the 
week-end  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Winegartner. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Zelinskj',  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Zelinsky,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Thorne  and 
Miss  Sue  Thorne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dakin  of  Pasadena, 
who  are  spending  several  weeks  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael,  were  hosts  at  a  dinner  party  on  Satur- 
day night. 

Others  who  entertained  at  the  dinner-dance 
on  Saturday  night  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Speight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Wahlen,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldo 
Ivanovich,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Varney  and 
Mrs.   B.  Lincoln. 

A  motor  party  from  Los  Angeles  who  spent 
the  week-end  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Callendar.  Mr.  Harry  Callen- 
dar  and  Miss  Virginia   Callendar. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Gillis  and 
family  from  the  Presidio  are  guests  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael  during  the  summer  vacation  of 
Colonel  Gillis. 


How  Mark  Twain  Wrote  His  Book*. 

Describing  his  method  of  writing  in  a  new 
chapter  from  his  "Autobiography"  in  the 
August  Harper's  Maga::ine,  Mark  Twain 
says : 

"There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  past 
thirty-five  years  when  my  literary  shipyard 
hadn't  two  or  more  half-finished  ships  on  the 
ways,  neglected  and  baking  in  the  sun  ;  gen- 
erally there  have  been  three  or  four.  This 
has  an  unbusinesslike  look,  but  it  was  not 
purposeless,  it  was  intentional.  As  long  as 
a  book  would  write  itself,  I  was  a  faithful 
and  interested  amanuensis,  and  my  industry 
did  not  flag;  but  the  minute  that  the  book 
tried  to  shift  to  wy  head  the  labor  of  con- 
triving its  situations,  inventing  its  adventures, 
and  conducting  its  conversations.  I  put  it 
away  and  dropped  it  out  of  ray  mind.  Then  I 
examined  my  unfinished  properties  to  see  if 
among  them  there  might  not  be  one  whose  in- 
terest in  itself  had  revived,  through  a  couple 
of  years'  restful  idleness,  and  was  ready  to 
take   me   on   again   as  amanuensis. 

"It  was  by  accident  that  I  found  out  that 
a  book  is  pretty  sure  to  get  tired  along  about 
the  middle,  and  refuse  to  go  on  with  its  work 
until  its  powers  and  its  interests  should  have 
been  refreshed  by  a  rest  and  its  depleted 
stock  of  raw  materials  reinforced  by  lapse  of 
time.  It  was  when  I  had  reached  the  middle 
of  'Tom  Saw>er'  that  I  made  this  invaluable 
find.  At  page  400  of  my  manuscript  the  story 
made  a  sudden  and  determined  halt  and  re- 
fused to  proceed  another  step.  Day  after  day 
it  still  refused.  I  was  disappointed,  dis- 
tressed, and  immeasurably  astonished,  for  I 
knew  quite  well  that  the  tale  was  not  fin 
ished,  and  I  could  not  understand  why  I  was 
not  able  to  go  on  with  it.  The  reason  was 
very  simple — my  tank  had  run  dry ;  it  was 
empt>' ;  the  stock  of  materials  in  it  was  ex- 
hausted; the  story  could  not  go  on  without 
material ;  it  could  not  be  wrought  out  of 
nothing.  When  the  manuscript  had  lain  in  a 
pigeon-hole  two  years  I  took  It  out  one  day, 
and  read  the  last  chapter  that  I  had  written. 
It  was  then  that  I  made  the  great  discovery 
that  when  the  tank  runs  dry  you've  only  to 
leave  it  alone  and  it  will  fill  up  again,  in  time, 
while  you  are  asleep — also  while  you  are  at 
work  at  other  things,  and  are  qmte  unaware 
that  this  unconscious  and  profitable  cerebra- 
tion is  going  on.  There  was  plenty  of  ma- 
terial now,  and  the  book  went  on  and  finished 
itself  without   any  trouble." 


The  Science  of  the  Sea. 
In  the  death  in  June  of  Prince  Albert  of 
Monaco  science  loses  a  generous  patron  and  a 
aistinguished  student.  Oceanography,  or  the 
science  of  the  sea,  is  not  a  poor  man's  study, 
but  the  prince  never  hesitated  to  expend  his 
great  wealth  in  its  furtherance,  says  the  Man- 
chester Guardian.  He  fitted  out  in  the  most 
up-to-date  manner  several  research  ships, 
which  added  greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
seas  round  the  Mediterranean,  the  Azores,  the 
North  Atlantic,  and  later  in  the  Polar  regions, 
increasing  at  the  same  time  meteorological 
knowledge.  In  the  great  museum  at  Monaco, 
which  he  built,  are  housed  unrivaled  collec- 
tions of  specimens  and  apparatus,  besides  the 
ample  accommodation  made  for  research 
work.  For  the  better  teaching  of  the  subject 
he  built  at  his  own  expense  the  Oceanograph- 
ical  Institute  of  Paris,  endowing  it  with 
£160,000,  and  placing  it  under  an  interna- 
tional committee  of  oceanographers.  He 
added  many  new  species  to  Atlantic  fauna, 
and  his  own  researches  are  recorded  in  a  se- 
ries of  monumental  publications.  Another 
side    of   his   character   was   seen   in   his   keen 


support  for  the  suppression  of  pigeon-shooting 
in  his  own  principality,  for,  as  he  said  at  the 
time,  "the  more  one  studies  animal  life  the 
more  one  is  convinced  that  the  denial  of 
rights  to  animals  involves  the  denial  of  rights 
to    men." 


^  El  Encanto  Hotel  -^ 

2uid  Bungalows 

The  most  beautifully  situated  hotel 
in  California.  Located  on  Mission 
Ridge,  500  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  best  summer  climate  in  the 
world. 

GOLFING 

HORSE-BACK  RIDING 

FISHING 

TENNIS 

MOUNTAIN  TRAILS 

SWIMMING 

Guests  have  privileges  of  La  Cumbre 
Golf  Club.  Guaranteed  Milk  and 
Cream  from  our  own  Dairy  and 
Fresh  Vegetables  from  our  own 
Gardens.  Spacious  Lawns  and  Acres 
of  Flowers  Surround  Main  Building 
and  Bungalows.  Highest  Standard 
Cuisine.  Rates  Moderate.  Liberal 
Discount  for  Long  Stay. 

Vi  SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA  > 


DEL   MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO     CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  ;  CALIFORNIA 


Ssui  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.      Address    MANAGER 

San  Ysidro  Ruich,  Santa  Barbara 


Iff  heauhfut—A 
flavin  (pun^ ' 


The  Beauties 
of  Marin 

surround  this  modern,  well- 
appointed  hostelry.  People 
who  tire  of  city  noise  and 
bustle  come  to 

HOTEL  RAFAE 

for  rest  and  relaxation.  They 
find  here  a  full  measure  of 
quiet,  service  and  comfort — 
just  50  minutes  from  San  Fran- 
cisco,  via  Sausalito   Ferry. 

The  200  outside  rooms  at  Ho- 
tel Rafael  afford  home  con- 
veniences and  picturesque 
views   of   Marin   hillsides. 

Unexcelled  Table  and  Service 

Breakfast  -  Luncheon  -  Dinner 
75c  $1.00         $1.50 

I  Management— W.  C.  Jurgens 

Y^DinnerMnce 

I      Sa^icrdayl-QtoiZ      | 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 
Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 
Business  Founded 


1880 


Storage—Shipping 

Expert  Paddng,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 

A  fally  informed  repreMentative,  anx- 
ious to  give  yoa  any  desired  informa- 
tion,  will   respond  to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  We«t  999 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Miss  Mary  JoHiffe  spent  the  past  week  at  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  visited  Mrs.  William  S.  Porter, 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Edward  V'an  Bergen  are  oc- 
cupying the  Howard  School  at  Montecito  for  the 
summer. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  left  last  week  to  visit  Mrs. 
Elise   Drexler   at   her  Woodside  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Murphy  and  Mrs. 
Murphy's  daughter,  Mrs.  John  Biddle,  are  in  San 
Francisco  on  a  visit,  stopping  at  the  Fairmont. 

Vice-President  and  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge  of 
Boston  are  in  San  Francisco,  incident  to  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann,  who  have 
been  traveling  in  Europe  for  some  months,  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Florence  Wall  of  New  York  is  returning 
East  in  a  few  days.  She  has  been  visiting  ilr. 
and  Mrs.  Clarence  Smith  at  their  home  on  Russian 
Hill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Button  are  at 
Webber  Lake.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Scott  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody  will  join  them 
there. 

Mr.  Frederick  Tillman  and  Mr.  Herbert  Gal- 
legher  have  been  at  Santa  Barbara  as  guests  of 
Mr.   Tillman's  sister.    Baroness  Jan  Van  Eck. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michel  Weill  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco  ,  after  an  absence  of  several 
months,  while  they  were  in  Paris. 

At  Tahoe  Tavern  during  the  week  were  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Erie  Brownell  and  Miss  Harriet  Brownell, 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Atholl    McBean,    Mrs.    Philip    Clay 


FOR  SALE 

460  acres  oak-wooded  hog  ranch;  SO  hogs, 
cabins,  barn,  4  miles  fencing,  orchard, 
team,  machinery,  etc.  $5600.  Terms.  Box 
1,   Island  Mountain,   Humboldt  County. 


^ 
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\T  PRANCIX 

-         One  or  the  lorlis  &«!-  Kotds  J 

\,„^__^^'acin5^      Union       ScJuaVe  / 

SAN  FEAKCISCO      CAUPORJUA 


WHERE  SERVICE  AND 
COMFORTS  ABB 
PLANNED  F0RQUEST8 
WHO  APPRECIATE 
THE  BEST 


^ll]OS.J.CcleinaiL, 


and  Mrs.  Roger  Chickering,  Miss  Esperanta  Ghirar- 
delli,  Mrs.  William  Ede  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burr 
Eastwood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  Hoelscher  are  guests  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hoelscher  at  their  Green 
Street    home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobin  will  remain 
abroad   until    November. 

Miss  Inez  Macondray  has  been  the  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Schmieden  at  their  home  on 
Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  C.  .-\.  Severance,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  .Association,  and  Mrs.  Severance  are  in 
San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander  and  General 
and  Mrs.  Emile-Marie  Taufflieb  spent  the  week- 
end  at   El    Mirasol. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  C.  Evans  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  tour  and  have  taken  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Addison  Starr  Keeler  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mrs.  Stuart  Mackay  is  here  from  her  home 
in  New  York,  visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton   Dodge,   at   the    Fairmont   Hotel, 

Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
George  Harding,  have  returned  to  town,  after  a 
visit  of  several  weeks  in   Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanborn  Young  returned  from 
their  country  home  at  Los  Gatos  and  are  at  the 
Fairmont   Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton  Hamilton  and  their  two 
sons  are   in   San  Francisco   for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Austin  Wood  and  their 
daughter.  Miss  Helen  Wood,  have  returned  from 
Lake  Tahoe,  where  they  spent  a  month. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Kellam  and  her  daughters.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Kellam  and  Miss  Frances  Kellam,  will 
go  to  New  York  early  in  September  to  join  Mr. 
Kellam.  They  will  make  their  future  home  in 
New  York. 

Mrs.    Constance   Peters  leaves    on    Saturday    for 

New    York  and   England,    to  be   away  indefinitely. 

Mr.     and     Mrs,     Willard     O.     Wayman     are     in 

Seattle,    and    will    sail    from    there    for    Alaska    on 

August    9th. 

ilr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman  are  spending 
several  weeks  in  Seattle. 

Miss  Marion  Fitzhugh  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  two 
years,  when  she  was  engaged  in  war  work  in 
France. 

Mrs.  Silas  Palmer  spent  the  month  of  July  at 
Menlo  as  the  guest  of  her  father,  Mr.  Charles 
Holbrook.  She  has  returned  to  her  apartment  at 
the    Stanford    Court. 

Mrs.  Miller  Graham  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Geraldine  Graham,  are  at  the  Cottage  Hospital  in 
Santa   Barbara  taking  a   rest   cure. 

Mr.  Alfred  Stillman  of  San  Francisco  has  re- 
cently returned  from  Europe  and  is  at  present  the 
guest  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  at 
Middlebury,    Connecticut. 

:Mrs.  Washington  Dodge  and  her  son,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington Dodge,  Jr.,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on 
Thursday,   and  arc  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  the  Princess 
.-Xndre  Poniatowski  are  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  for 
a   few    days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nickel  have  returned  to 
their  Burlingame  home.  They  have  been  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel   Nugent  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hendrickson  (Amanda 
McNear)  spent  the  week-end  with  Mrs.  John  A. 
McNear  at  her  summer  home  on  the  Russian 
River. 

Mr-  and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear  will  return  to 
San  Francisco  October  1st. 

At  Del  Monte,  over  the  week-end,  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  P.  Murphy  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A. 
Pope. 

Mr.  George  McNear,  Jr.,  is  sailing  for  New 
Zealand  in  August,  to  be  gone  several  months. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Hammersmith  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Helen  Hammersmith,  have  been  in  Santa 
Barbara  for  several  weeks.  They  returned  to  San 
Francisco    the    middle    of   the    week. 

Mrs.  B.  F,  Schlesinger  and  her  son,  Mr.  Howard 
Schlesinger,  are  in  New  York.  They  sail  for  Eu- 
rope on  August    10th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lee  Schlesinger  are  staying 
with  Mr.  B.  F.  Schlesinger  at  the  family  home  on 
Vallejo    Street. 

Mrs.  George  Gay  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Gay,  are  in  New  York.  They  will  soon  sail 
for  Europe  to  be  gone  about  a  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Orrick  left  for  Europe 
last  Wednesday  for  a  trip  of  three  months. 

Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook,  Jr.,  is  at  Carmel  for  a 
few    weeks. 

Miss  Marguerite  Grummon  and  Miss  Harriet 
Grummon  are  on  a  motor  trip,  visiting  friends  in 
Los  Angeles  while  in  the  south, 

Mrs.  Edmund  William  Marks  of  New  York, 
here  on  her  annual  visit,  is  staying  some  time  at 
Los  Gatos  with  her  niece,  Mrs.   Charles  Norris. 

Mrs.  Henry  Lund,  Jr.,  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Marion  Lund,  are  in  Santa  Barbara  for  a  week 
or  ten  days. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Whitcomb  Hotel  include 
Rev.  William  H.  Fishburn,  Los  Angeles;  Dr,  R. 
C.  Hill,  Coalinga;  Mr,  Howard  A.  Flanders,  Bos- 
ton; Mr.  O.  L,  Gogg,  Los  Angeles;  Mr,  Earl 
Snapp,  San  Jose;  Mr.  H.  L.  Dobbins,  Marysville; 
Mr.  W.  T.  Clarkson,  Miss  H,  M.  Wall,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  Everett  A.  Morgan.  Portland;  Mr.  W, 
.\.  Gilman,  Portland,  Maine;  Mr.  P.  A.  Wellman, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  John  H.  Conger,  New  Bruns- 
wick; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clem  Hoker,  \'an  Wert,  Ohio; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  S,  Hampton,  Tampa,  Florida; 
Mrs,  L.  A,  Signon,  Carthage,  Tennessee. 

Registered  at  the  Hotel   St.  Francis  are  Mr,  W. 

C,  Wider,  Honolulu;  Mr.  John  S.  Healy.  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Tierney.  New  York;  Mr.  Moritz  Rosen, 
Seattle;  Mr.  Frank  E.  Dunn,  Stockton;  Mr.  M. 
Zuckerman,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Nathaniel  Clayes, 
New  York;  Mr.  Fred  Frohman,  Chicago;  Mr.  Ed 
^[.  Childs.  New  York;  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Stewart, 
Portland;  Mr.  John  B.  Drake,  Mr.  William  Drake, 
Chicago;     Mr,     Frederick     S.     Tyler,     Washington, 

D.  C;  Mr.  H.  D.  Stockholm,  Philadelphia;  Mr. 
M.  J.  Hartley.  Exenia,  Ohio;  Mr.  .\.  Saphire, 
Shanghai;  Mr,  Thad  Sweek,  Seattle;  Mr.  Thomas 
J,    Swivel,    Portland. 

<•» 

Robert  William  Pfaeffle,  vice-president  of 
the    Eng-Skell    Company,   died   on  August   1st. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Old  Mr.  So-and-So. 
When  I  first  came  here,  a  dozen  years  ago. 
The  mountains  said  they'd  tell  me  when  time  came 

to    go. 
That   is   a   promise   they've   never  taken   back; 
Today  they  pointed  Gabriel   the  way  to  my  shack. 
Early  this  morning  when  the   first  cock  crew, 
God's  angel  touched  me  and  named  a  rendezvous. 

I've   a  little  water   and    I've  a   little   meal; 

I'll  build  me  a  fire   while   I  can  still    feel. 

Beneath  a  down  coverlid  my    father  died. 

With  smooth  linen  sheets  tucked  along  the  side. 

With  a  priest  and  a  nurse  and  a  screen  from  the 

air. 
And    a    second    silken    screen    to    break    the    lamp's 

glare. 
That   is  what   it   meant   to    me,    when    people   said : 
"Old  Mr.   So-and-So  died  in  his  bed," 

There's   no    one    to   care    and   there's   no    one   to 

come. 
I'll  build  me  a  fire  before  my  hands  are  numb. 

The  first  birds  are  here  and  the  flowers  will  come 

soon, 
A   warm   wet   wind  blows  clouds  across  the  moon. 
Old  men  are  cold,  and  it  is  a  bitter  thing 
To  live  through  the  winter  and  die  in  the  spring. 
.-\gain  it  will  be  true  and  again  it  will  be  said: 
•'Old   Mr.    So-and-So   died    in    his  bed." 

No  screens  to  break  the  searching  rays  th^t  pour 
On  bare  plank  and   hearth,  with   Gabriel   at  the 
door! 

— Mallez-ille  Holier   in   the  Nation. 


"Th«  God  at  Wham  I  Grumble." 
(These    striking    verses    are    taken    by    LitteU's 
Liz-ing    Age    from    the    Scottish    Farm    Servant,    a 
monthly  magazine  which  is  the  organ  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Laborers'  Union  of  Scotland.) 

O    Lord,    I    Cannae    understand 

The  things  that  Ye  pit  aff  yer  hand: 

The  earth  and  sea  are  greatly  planned, 

I  must  admit; 
The  heavens,  glorious  and  grand. 

Prove    your    fine    wit. 


.\nd  when  we  see — we're  no  sae  stuipet — 
The  comet's   on   a  leash   and  grippet. 
And    led   like   ony  collier's   whippet 

LTpon  the  road; 
We  ken  Ye're  naewise  mean  or  nippet — 

You    are    a  God! 

Bit  why  should  the  Great  Engineer, 
That  set    thae   worlds   a'    in  gear. 
And  sent  them  spinnin'  year  by  year 

Wi'    sic    precision. 
Delight  to   treat  puir  mortals   here 

Wi'  cauld   derision? 

It's   said   Ye   watch   the  sparrow's  fa' 
And   keep    a    reck'nin'    o'    them   a', 
jVnd    still    Ye   send    the   drivin'   snaw, 

And  mak'  it  freeze. 
Till  hunders  o'  them  dwine  awa' 

By  slow  degrees! 

I  aften  think  the  bonny  floo'ers 

Are  sweet  thochts  o'  your  musing  "oors. 

Bit  oh,  the  fancy  short  endures 

Tae    see    Ve    clatch 
Them  up  in  wrathfu'  sleety  shoo'ers — 

A  foul  debauch! 

A   mither's  heart,   a   bairnie   fair. 

Ye   fashion   baith   wi"  tender  care. 

And  syne  some  day  Ye  smash  your  ware 

Dang  a'  tae  bits: 
The  bairn  is  brocht  in  deid — noo  there! 

That  fairly  grits! 

I   am  na  sic  a  hopeless  duffer 
But  what  I  ken  it's  guid  tae  suffer. 
Bit  yet  what  wey  sood  Ye  be  gruffer 

Wi'  some  bairn 
Than  what  Ye  are  wi'  some  auld  buffer 

Whae  needs  his  fairin'? 

Ye  see  oor  king  set  his  hall  mark 
Upon  some  brewer  or  ither  spark. 
While  bairnies   gang    withoot  sark 

To   pey  the  fee — 
I'd   strike  the   rale   clamjamfry   stark, 

If  it  was  me! 

To  mak'  a'  clear  I  strive  and  stumble 
Till  my  puir  wits  are  in  a  jumble, 
Syne,   in  my  weariness  grown  humble, 

I  come  to  see 
That  the  God  at  wham  I  grumble 

Is    far   yont   me. 

Jist  as  my  dowg  or  wee  jakedaw 
May  think  me  whiles  an. unco  thraw 
That    wields    without   a    reasoned    law 

The    ruling   rod, 
Hoo   is  a  man  fit  to  misca' 

The  weys  o'   God? 

My  dowg  ne'er  understands  I'm  shair. 
When  instinct's  strong  implanted  there. 
What   wey    he    soodnae  hunt   a  hare 

Or  chase   a  cat; 
Bit   still   I   cannae  my   weys  square 

Wi'  bis  for  that.    .    .    . 

Lord,  pardon  a  presumptions  fule, 
Whae  thinks   that  wi'  a  lichted  spill 
He'll  read  the  Great  Inscrutable 

Like  ABC; 
The  meal  maun  ey  gang  tbro'  the  mill. 

And    sae  maun    we. 

— Andrew    Dodds. 


At  Dal  Monte. 

The  largest  gathering  of  society  people  of 
the  year  at  Del  Monte  will  take  place  the 
latter  part  of  this  month  for  the  annual  Cali- 
fornia golf  championships.  The  contests  on 
the  links  will  get  under  way  .August  25th  to 
27th  with  the  holding  of  the  Del  Monte  sum- 
mer tournament,  and  on  September  2d  to  10th 
the  championships  are  to   be  played  off. 

Everett  H.  Seaver,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Golf  .Association  this  year,  will  stop 
at  Del  Monte  Lodge  with  Mrs.  Seaver.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kingsbury  of  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  W.  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cyril  Tobin,  Mr.  M.  H,  de  Young  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Robert  A.  Roos  are  among  others 
who  have  made  reservations  at  the  Lodge. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Vincent  of  San 
Francisco,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Forsman  of 
Pasadena,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Fertig  of  Pasa- 
dena, Mr,  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Nares  of  Fresno, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hudson  Poole  of  Pasadena, 
W.  W.  Crocker  and  Miss  Helen  Crocker  of 
Burlingame,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Cravens 
of  Pasadena.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Cook 
of  Kansas  City,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pliny  Holt  of 
Stockton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  H.  Cox  of  San, 
Francisco,  and  a  number  of  others  who  have 
their  homes  at  Pebble  Beach  will  entertain 
house  guests  during  the  golf  celebration. 


Glass-lined  steel  tanks  on  the  thermos  prin- 
ciple are  being  tried  for  transporting  milk  by 
rail. 


ly  to  the  Hotel 
Oakland  where 
life  is  "really  liv- 
ing" and  comibrt 
fupreme. 


HOTEl- 
OAKL7\ND 


THE  HILLCREST 

American  and  Emopean  Plan 

CAUFORNIA  AND  JONES  STS. 

PhoQe  Franklin  3240 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resilient  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Makian   L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  548,  Santa  Barbara,  Cau 


The  Katharine  Branson  School,  Inc. 

ROSS.  MARIN  COUNTY.  CALIFORNIA 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

DAY  AND  RESIDENT  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

Heads  :     Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr 
Laura  Elizabeth  Branson,  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"I'm  no  saying  a  word  against  you,  Mac- 
Tavish ;  I'm  only  saying  that  onybody  that 
gaes  to  your  funeral  should  be  forced  to  pay 
an  amusement  tax. — Passing  Show  (London). 

"I  see  the  big  fight  last  night  only  took 
eighty  seconds — were  you  there  ?"  "Ye-es ; 
but  got  so  bored — didn't  stay  to  the  end." — 
London    Opinion. 

Irate  Customer — Waiter,  what  sort  of  coffee 
is  this?  Waiter — I  believe  it  is  French,  sir. 
Irate  Customer — Well,  don't  you  believe  it  any 
longer. — Bystander. 

The  Professor — Let  us  take  the  example  of 
the  busy  ant.  He  is  busy  all  the  time.  He 
works  all  day  and  every  day.  Then  what 
happens  ?  The  Bright  One — He  gits  stepped 
on. — Life. 

"\Vhat  fool  told  you  to  place  those  papers 
on  that  file  ?"     "You  did,  sir."     "Well,  leave 
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them   here — you're   discharged   for  calling  me 
a  fool." — London  Answers. 

"Your  wife  wears  the  same  hat  all  the  year 

round.      You,    however "      "Is   it  my   fault 

that  women  don't  take  off  their  hats  in  restau- 
rants?"— Meggendorfer  Blatter    (Munich). 

"My  wife  says  she  will  leave  me  if  I  don't 
quit  smoking,"  said  Mr.  Meekton.  "Going 
home  to  her  mother?"  "No.  Her  mother 
smokes   more   than   I   do." — Washington  Star. 

"And,  Hortense,  I  believe  I'll  wear  my  pink 
satin  with  the  silver  rosebuds."  "But  madam 
has  it  on  now."  "Yes  ?  I'd  forgotten — and  I 
couldn't  see  it  for  that  spot  on  the  mirror." 
— Judge. 

Tourist — Why,  Donald,  you  surprise  me. 
You  don't  like  the  English  people  and  yet  you 
have  an  English  wife.  Donald  (with  a  sigh) 
— Ay,  mon,  that  accounts  for  it. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Friend — What  became  of  that  sign,  "The 
Patron  Is  Always  Right,"  which  hung  up 
there  ?  Hotel  Clerk — It  was  taken  down  the 
day  a  guest  insisted  he  had  given  the  cashier 
a  thousand-dollar  bill. — Judge. 

Mrs.  Motorist — Why  don't  you  ask  some 
one  where  we  are  ?  Mr.  Motorist — What  the 
deuce  difference  would  it  make  ?  Five  minutes 
from  now  we  won't  be  anywhere  near  here. — 
Le  Journal  Aniusant  (Paris). 

Weil-Meaning  Golfer — Do  you  think  it 
quite  safe  to  bring  that  child  across  the  links  ? 
Matilda  (used  to  golfers) — Oh,  it's  all  right, 
sir.  I  shouldn't  think  of  bringin'  'im  if  'e 
warn't  as  deaf  as  a  post,  poor  little  chap. — 
London   Weekly  Telegraph. 

She — The  doctor  says  I  must  reduce  my 
weight,  and  you  won't  let  me  go  to  the  Spa. 


Children  can  play 

in  perfect  safety  around  kitch- 
ens in  which  electric  ranges  are 
installed.  Modem  methods  of  in- 
stallation leave  no  chance  for 
contact  with  the  current. 

o4s^  for  further  informa- 
tion about  electric  ranges. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
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SAFETY  FIRST 

has  lately  evoked  more  discussion  than  any  other  subject. 
This  paper  knows  of  no  better  beacon  light  to  guide  you 
on  your  course. 

Guarding  your  papers  and  other  valuables  against  fire 
or  burglary  by  placing  them  in  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  means 
also  Safety  First. 

'Through  the  Gateway  of  Safety'  means  a  visit  to  the 


Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


BOXES  FOR  RENT— $4.00  A  YEAR 
Under  management  John  Cunningham 


You  don't  love  me.  He — I  love  you  so  much 
that  I  wouldn't  like  to  lose  a  single  ounce 
of  you. — Passing  Show  (London). 

P'isitor — I  don't  understand  how  these  cho- 
rus girls  have  the  courage  to  appear  so  neg- 
ligee. Stage  Manager — The  producer  makes 
them  work  in  a  laundry  for  six  months.  By 
that  time  they  hate  the  sight  of  clothes. — 
Dartmouth  Jack   o'   Lantern. 

Squire — Not  much  to  grumble  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Grouse ;  hay  all  first-class  and  a  nice  drop 
of  rain  for  the  grass  and  roots.  There's  not 
much  more  you  could  want.  Mr.  Grouse — 
That's  all  ver>-  well,  but  where  be  I  to  get  a 
bit  o*  rough  hay  for  the  young  beasts  in  win- 
ter ? — Punch. 


Soma  Music  Is  W/^orse  Than  the  Rest. 

Here  is  something  in  music  that  is  a  more 
t>-pical,  a  more  comprehensive  expression  of 
the  modern  American  spirit,  than  all  our  coon 
songs,  our  pseudo-Indian  wails,  the  regional 
songs  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  tenth-rate 
imitation  of  vile  English  ballads,  the  imper- 
fect echoes  of  French  impressionism,  says 
Carl  Engel  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Good 
jazz  is  enjoyed  by  capital  musicians,  by  men 
who  are  neither  inordinately  immoral  nor  ex- 
travagantly uncultured.  It  has  fascinated 
European  composers  like  Stravinsk>',  Casella, 
Satie,  as  Debussy  was  fascinated  before  them 
by  rag-time.  "Golliwog's  Cakewalk"  and 
"Minstrels"  are  works  of  the  purest  art,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  essence  of  their 
peculiar  charm  was  filtered  from  the  emana- 
tions of  the  music-hall. 

Maurice  Ravel,  last  summer,  told  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Burlingame  Hill,  who  was  visiting  him, 
that  he  considered  jazz  the  only  original  con- 
tribution America  had  so  far  made  to  music. 
Nor  do  American  composers  of  repute  dis- 
dain to  try  their  hand  at  it.  Leo  Sowerby, 
the  young  Chicagoan,  who  is  the  first  musical 
stipendiary  to  be  sent  to  the  American  Acad- 
emy in  Rome,  has  been  guilty  of  sounding 
the  jazz  note  in  his  chamber  music  and  in  a 
piano  concerto.  No  less  respectable  a  person 
than  Professor  Hill  himself,  associate  pro- 
fessor   of    music    in    Harvard    University,    a 
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man  who  may  be  credited  with  harboring  no 
desire  for  cheap  notoriety,  has  signed  his 
name  to  a  "Study  in  Jazz"  which  Messrs. 
Pattison  and  Maier  have  played  in  their  re- 
markable recitals  for  two  pianos,  and  which, 
arranged  for  full  orchestra,  I  believe,  has 
been  programmed  by  M.  Monteux  for  the  reg- 
ular concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  There 
is  frank  and  appropriate  tribute  paid  to  jazz 
in  Mr.  John  Alden  Carpenter's  "Krazy  Kat" 
ballet. 

What  more  conclusive  evidence  could  you 
demand  to  prove  that  jazz — good  jazz — is  not 
void  of  musical  possibilities,  not  wanting  in 
musical  merit?  If  the  fastidious  musician 
succumbs  to  it,  can  you  blame  the  people  of 
America  and  Europe  for  liking  good  jazz? 
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The  Senatorial  Campaign. 

The  issue  in  the  senatorial  campaign  is  in  plain  view. 
Shall  California  continue  to  be  represented  in  the 
Senate  by  a  man  who  holds  to  no  party  allegiance  ex- 
cepting as  it  serves  his  convenience,  one  who  has 
opposed  President  Harding  in  his  most  important  en- 
deavors and  who  promises  nothing  better  in  future, 
one  aflBliated  with  William  Randolph  Hearst,  one 
recently  in  the  service  of  the  Tammany  Hall  govern- 
ment of  New  York  City,  one  whose  instinct  and 
habit  or  those  of  opposition  and  detraction,  a  man 
whose  views  and  courses  are  inspired  by  his  prejudices 
and  his  hatreds?  Or  shall  it  be  represented  by  a  man 
of  vastly  higher  character  who  has  entered  the  field  as 
the  representative  of  the  loyal  Republicanism  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  a  supporter  of  President  Harding,  a  man 
illustrating  in  his  own  character  ability,  loyalty,  and 
constructive  instinct  and  habit  of  mind? 

The  tactical  advantages  of  the  situation  are  ob- 
viously with  Mr.  Johnson.  He  is  the  director  of 
an  organization  which  came  into  existence  upon  the 
basis  of  state  patronage  and  is  still  largely  sup- 
ported from  the  state  treasury.  Presumably  there  is 
cooperation  between  Johnson  and  the  present  governor, 
who  is  a  candidate  for  reelection — at  least  what  is 
called  the  state  machine  is  enlisted  in  Johnson's  behalf. 
Again  presumably  be  has  the  backing  of  the  radical 
leadership  of  organized  labor,  with  whom  he  has  long 
cooperated   in  furtherance   of  its  extreme   pretensions 


and  demands.  The  quasi-criminal  elements,  the  emo- 
tionalists always  easily  won  by  rhetorical  furiosity,  the 
rag-tag-and-bob-tail  in  general — all  are  for  "Hiram." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  intelligent,  the  thoughtful,  the 
responsible  elements  are  behind  Mr.  Moore.  Particu- 
larly those  who  would  like  to  see  California  represented 
in  the  Senate  by  sanity  and  dependability,  by  a  man  not 
mixed  up  with  Hearst,  with  Tammany  Hall,  or  other 
sinister  affiliations  are  supporting  Mr.  Moore. 

There  is  evidence  of  widespread  resentment  of 
Senator  Johnson's  opposition  to  the  Four-Power  pact 
and  of  his  continued  policy  of  pin-pricking  in  relation 
to  the  Harding  administration.  Intelligent  and  thought- 
ful citizens  are  weary  of  the  sound  and  fury  that  at- 
tends every  public  appearance  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  of 
the  malevolence  that  -seems  to  inspire  his  course. 
There  is  a  general  sense  that  California  is  misrepre- 
sented by  one  whose  name  is  continually  associated  with 
the  chronic  malcontents  and  obstructionists  of  the 
Senate.  Both  the  interest  and  the  dignity  of  California 
suffer  in  the  fact  that  at  a  time  when  reason  and  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  should  rule  we  have  in  the  Senate 
one  whose  affiliations  and  whose  motives  of  action  are 
questionable  and  whose  methods  are  those  of  the 
chronic  sensationalist  and  the  habitual  objectionist. 

Mr.  Moore  ought  to  win.  He  has  the  mentality,  the 
industry,  the  spirit  that  would  make  an  effective  sena- 
tor. In  the  Senate  he  would  be  a  true  representative 
of  California — truly  representative  of  the  wish  of  our 
people  to  cooperate  with  our  worthy  President  in  the 
things  that  make  for  integrity  and  dignity  in  govern 
ment.  , 

Alfred  Harmsworth,  Lord  Northcliffe. 

Prior  to  the  year  1896,  when  Alfred  Harmsworth 
began  publication  of  the  Daily  Mail,  British-journalism 
was  practically  a  class  institution.  It  was  in  the  main 
addressed  to  the  educated  and  the  property  classes, 
practically  ignoring  the  interests  and  the  tastes  of  the 
non-cultivated  multitude.  Harmsworth's  basic  concep- 
tion was  a  newspaper  calculated  by  its  variety,  lightness 
and  sprightliness  to  attract  those  to  whom  previously 
the  daily  journal  had  made  little  or  no  appeal.  In  what 
measure  Harmsworth  drew  inspiration  from  his  ob- 
servation of  journalism  in  America  is  matter  of  specu- 
lation ;  but  in  many  respects  the  Mail  was  modeled  after 
the  yellow  journals  of  this  country.  It  dealt  less  in 
opinion,  less  in  solid  information,  and  was  less  re 
gardful  of  literary  form  than  any  general  newspaper 
that  had  been  offered  to  the  British  public.  It  empha 
sized  the  "news,"  and  in  its  variety  and  in  tone  and 
style  it  was  seasoned  to  the  popular  taste.  From,  the 
start  it  was  a  success;  and  with  its  success  began  a 
decline  in  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  British  news 
paper  press.  Apologists  for  the  change  introduced  by 
Harmsworth  have  claimed  and  still  maintain  that  in 
popularizing  the  newspaper — even  to  a  degree  vulgariz 
ing  it — Harmsworth  brought  about  an  important  devel- 
opment in  British  life  in  that  he  established  the  habit  of 
reading  the  news  on  the  part  of  multitudes  previously 
unaccustomed  to  follow  the  course  of  public  events.  It 
has  further  been  claimed  that  he  raised  appreciably 
the  level  of  British  intelligence  concerning  British 
affairs  and  to  an  extent  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
However  this  may  be,  the  Mail  quickly  outgrew  in 
circulation  all  the  older  journals,  and  its  influence  has 
had  much  to  do — for  good  or  for  ill — with  breaking 
down  the  monopoly  in  government  long  exercised  by 
the  property  classes  in  Great  Britain.  Following  the 
success  of  the  Mail  in  the  sphere  of  daily  journalism 
Harmsworth  established  other  papers  similarly  ad- 
dressed to  wider  as  distinct  from  narrower  audiences, 
and  ultimately,  through  his  varied  and  scattered  publi- 
cations, came  to  be  the  most  influential  publicist  in  the 
British  realm.    All  this  before  his  fortieth  year. 


But  for  all  his  extraordinary  success  in  the  field  of 


popular  journalism,  for  all  his  attainment  of  wealth  and 
influence,  Harmsworth  was  not  satisfied.  He  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  control  of  the  most  conservative 
and  the  most  authoritative  newspaper  in  the  realm — the 
Times.  It  was  an  audacious  ambition,  seemingly  out 
of  the  range  of  human  possibility,  but  the  fortune  that 
had  favored  the  young  publisher  in  his  earlier  career 
still  attended  him,  and  in  1908  a  curious  conjunction  of 
circumstances  made  him  possessor  of  the  "Thunderer." 
Then  began  a  career  which  has  not  been  matched  in 
the  records  of  journalism,  in  England  or  in  any  other 
country.  Professionally  speaking,  Hrmsworth  led  a 
double  life-  The  Mail,  still  the  large  and  continuing 
source  of  his  wealth,  ran  along  in  its  old  groove  as  a 
ha'penny  sensational  journal,  while  the  Times  pursued 
its  established  policy  as  the  journal  of  the  property 
classes  and  as  a  counselor  of  government.  The  char- 
acter of  the  publisher  measurably  rose  with  his  respon- 
sibilities— this  without  entire  separation  from  what  had 
gone  before.  In  becoming  the  editor  of  the  Times 
Harmsworth  took  on  a  certain  expansion  of  mind  and 
policy.  He  became  more  a  Times  man  than  a  Mail 
man.  But  the  chasm  was  too  wide  to  be  spanned  suc- 
cessfully, and  both  journals  suffered  somewhat  in  the 
effort  of  the  proprietor  to  ride  two  horses  going  in 
diverse  directions.  The  Mail  gained  something  on  the 
score  of  conservatism;  the  Times  lost  something  of  its 
traditional  dignity  and  authority. 


With  the  coming  on  of  the  war  Harmsworth,  by  this 
time  Viscount  Northcliffe.  rose  from  the  position  of  a 
shrewd  editor  and  publisher  to  that  of  a  statesman. 
We  shall  not  undertake  to  define  or  appraise  his 
services.  They  may  or  may  not  have  been  always  dis- 
interested or  separated  from  his  personal  motives.  But 
this  much  may  be  said  truthfully,  that  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  powers,  and  under  the  lead  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, he  threw  himself  into  the  thick  of  affairs  with  an 
energy  that  contributed  largely  to  the  course  of  events. 
His  instinct  for  public  opinion,  his  hardihood  in  meeting 
situations,  his  command  of  a  great  audience  gave  him 
a  power  that  was  hardly  equaled  and  surely  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other  man  in  the  period  of  the  war.  It 
was  Northcliffe  who  challenged  the  policy  of  Lord 
Kitchener  and  to  a  degree  so  discredited  him  as  to 
break  dovra  his  prestige.  It  was  Northcliffe  and  the 
forces  under  his  command  that  drove  Asquith  from 
power  and  brought  Lloyd  George  into  the  premiership. 
The  agencies  of  publicity  under  the  hand  of  Northcliffe 
did  prodigious  service  in  firing  and  sustaining  the  heart 
of  England  and  in  bringing  multitudes  of  all  ranks  to 
war  service.  In  the  five  terrible  years  of  war  North- 
cliffe stood  at  the  front  of  forces  that  made  for 
solidarity  of  British  sentiment  and  for  stubborn  deter- 
mination to  fight  on  to  the  last  man  and  the  last  gun. 
However  opinions  may  differ  as  to  his  course  in  more 
recent  events,  the  fact  of  his  great  service  in  the  period 
of  the  war  is  title  to  the  honors  of  history. 


One  who  in  the  closing  year  of  the  war  and  in 
the  period  of  the  peace  conference  came  into  some- 
thing approaching  intimacy  with  Lord  Northcliffe  is 
entitled  to  bear  testimony  to  the  spirit  and  the 
energy  with  which  he  carried  himself  in  the  great 
struggle.  He  had  in  1918  taken  on  an  all  but  di- 
recting authority  in  the  affairs  of  state.  He  was  in 
daily,  almost  hourly,  conference  with  the  premier. 
There  were  no  secrets  of  state  that  he  did  not  share. 
There  was  no  branch  of  government  that  did  not  coun- 
sel with  him.  He  was  the  initiator  of  much  and  the 
adviser  of  all  that  bore  the  name  of  British  policy.  Be- 
yond question,  he  was  the  most  potent  unofficial  figure 
in  the  realm.  To  support  of  the  war  and  to  the  military 
and  financial  policies  in  whose  formulation  he  shared, 
he  gave,  not  only  the  power  of  his  newspapers,  but 
his  intense  personal  energies.  Similarly  he  gave  of  his 
financial  fortimes.    His  great  country  house  nf  Sutton, 
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..jc  symbol  of  his  material  success,  and  next  to  his 
professional  achievements  the  object  of  his  pride,  he 
sold  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  turned  the  purchase 
price  into  agencies  of  war  relief.  He  gave  up  his  beau- 
tiful house  in  Mayfair  and  established  himself  in  modest 
quarters  near  Buckingham  Gate.  When  his  wife  took 
on  hospital  and  other  war  work  he  gave  her  authority 
to  draw  to  tlie  limit  of  his  personal  resources.  In 
every  way  that  a  commanding  citizen  and  an  earnest 
patriot  in  control  of  great  resources  could  contribute 
to  the  national  cause  Xorthclifte  responded  with  open 
hands,  and  with  complete  devotion  of  his  individual 
energies.  

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  ask  of  a  man  wholly  self- 
made,  and  of  one  whose  success  was  so  notable,  that 
with  distinction  and  power  he  should  combine  personal 
modesty.  Assuredl)',  Xorthclifife  was  not  a  shrinking 
personality.  He  was  not  assertive  in  a  vulgar  sense. 
He  was  no  braggart.  But  he  loved  authorit)',  loved 
distinction,  loved  the  many  forms  of  glorification  that 
came  to  him.  To  the  man)'  who  cooperated  with 
him  he  was  imfailingl)'  considerate.  Himself  a  strict 
disciplinarian  and  a  prodigious  worker,  he  had  no 
tolerance  for  the  shirker  or  the  easy-goer.  One  who 
passed  several  strenuous  days  with  him  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  energ)-  with  which  he  threw  himself  into 
the  complicated  activities  of  his  position  in  the  summer 
of  1918.  He  had  a  place  in  the  country,  just  out- 
side London,  to  which  he  motored  late  each  night.  It 
was  his  habit  to  rise  at  5  o'clock,  and  by  7  he  had  read 
and  annotated  the  London  morning  papers.  Xothing 
in  any  printed  column  was  too  great  or  too  small  for 
his  attention.  By  S  o'clock  he  was  at  his  oiBce  in  Lon- 
don. Between  that  hour  and  10  he  had  conferred  with 
his  leading  assistants,  both  from  the  Tirncs  and  the 
Mail,  had  listened  to  suggestions  and  had  outlined  poli- 
cies for  the  day.  From  10  to  12:30  he  was  in  confer- 
ence with  the  prime  minister  or  with  other  members 
of  the  government.  Almost  daily  he  had  in  the  great 
dining  hall  of  the  Times  building  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished persons  at  luncheon.  .A.nd  so  on  through  the 
day  until  the  dinner  hour,  when  he  had  usually  a  group 
of  foreign  guests.  It  was  a  weary  man  who  anywhere 
between  10  o'clock  and  midnight  stepped  into  his  motor 
for  home.  All  this  was  grilling,  and  in  some  measure 
at  least  it  accoimts  for  the  collapse  that  seized  him 
some  three  months  back  and  which  has  terminated  in 
his  death  at  the  relatively  early  age  of  fiftj'-seven. 


Two  of  Xorthcliffe's  brothers  are  men  of  experience  in 
the  publishing  business  and  presumably  they  are  men 
of  ambition.  The  probability  is  that  they  will  wish  to 
continue  the  policies  of  Northcliffe ;  and  in  this  purpose 
they  will  almost  certainly  have  the  support  of  Lady 
Northcliffe,  a  woman  of  unusual  capability  and  force 
of  character,  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  her  late 
husband's  purposes. 


Xorthclifte  was  an  intuitive  thinker.  His  mind  went 
straight  to  the  end  in  view,  whether  it  was  the  crea- 
tion-of  a  peimy  journal,  the  purchase  of  the  Times,  or 
the  winning  of  the  war.  The  more  detailed  and  scien- 
tific processes  of  thought  were  for  others:  and  these 
he  knew  how  to  bring  into  cooperation.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  associates — and  in  his  many  enterprises  he  had 
associates  by  the  score — he  made  few  mistakes.  His 
judgment  of  men,  especially  in  his  own  professional 
field,  was  almost  uncanny.  He  not  only  knew  how  to 
judge  men,  but  how  to  win  and  to  inspire  them.  Domi- 
nant figure  that  he  was,  he  broke  down  no  subordi- 
nate's character,  damaged  no  man's  self-respect.  By  no 
means  always  wise,  notably  inspired  by  love  of  the 
limelight,  greedy  of  power  and  hungry  for  fame, 
Alfred  Harmsworth,  Lord  Northcliffe,  journalist  and 
statesman,  is  a  figure  worthy  of  remembrance  and 
respect  

It  is  an  open  secret  that  in  recent  years  the  Times 
has  not  in  a  commercial  sense  been  profitable.  It  is 
further  an  open  secret  that  the  profits  of  the  Mail  and 
of  Northcliffe's  other  enterprises  have  gone  largely  into 
making  up  the  deficit  of  the  Times.  In  acquiring  the 
Titiws  Northcliffe  did  not  pay  in  bulk  cash,  but 
partly  in  bonds  entitling  him  to  hold  the  property  so 
long  as  the  interest  was  paid.  The  Walters  family,  who 
for  generations  owned  the  Times,  may  retrieve  it  in 
default  of  continuous  payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds 
and  of  their  ultimate  liquidation.  Presumably,  North- 
cliffe's heirs  are  his  wife  and  his  four  brothers. 
Whether  or  not  they  will  wish  to  retain  the  Times 
under  the  conditions  essential  to  its  maintenance  is 
questionable.  It  is  possible  that  the  paper  may  be  re- 
turned to  its  former  ownership,  and  this  beyond  a 
doubt  will  be  the  wish  of  the  conser\-ative  elements  in 
Englanc".  Yet  there  is  in  the  Walters  family  no  man 
of  outstanding  capability,  presumably  no  man  equal  to 
taking  on  the .  responsibilities  of  the  paper  and  of 
'  ri:igi  »  it  up  to  a  position  where  it  could  stand  alone. 


A  Moral  Mistake. 

.\ny  plan  of  settlement  of  the  railroad  strike  that  calls 
for  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  government  or 
of  the  railroad  executives  is  both  morally  and  prac- 
tically vicious.  This  applies  directly  to  the  proposal  to 
adjudicate  promises  made  by  government  agents  and 
by  railroad  executives  to  men  who  stayed  faithfully  on 
the  job  and  to  others  who  came  into  the  work  under 
specific  pledges.  Nobody  will  question  the  good  inten- 
tions of  President  Harding.  But  his  proposal  to  make 
the  assurances  of  the  Labor  Board  and  the  promises 
of  the  railroad  executives  subjects  of  compromise  is  a 
grievous  moral  mistake.  There  can  be  no  compromise 
of  definite  promises.  Those  who  make  pledges  must 
either  keep  them  in  good  faith  or  surrender  both  public 
respect  and  self-respect.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  President  has  been  subject  to  confused  and  mis- 
leading counsels.  Obviously  he  has  failed  to  compre- 
hend tile  situation  in  all  of  its  aspects. 

Somebody,  we  hope,  will  recall  that  when  the  law 
establishing  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  came  into  effect 
it  was  remarked  in  these  columns  that  it  did  not  have 
"teeth  enough."  Events  are  justifj'ing  that  criticism. 
The  Labor  Board  may  prescribe  rules,  but  its  powers  do 
not  run  to  their  enforcement,  since  there  are  practically 
no  penalties  for  disobedience.  Naturally  the  decrees  of 
the  board  have  been  regarded  as  merely  admonitorj-. 
Many  of  the  railroads — ^\'en,-  notably  the  Pennsylvania 
— have  ignored  the  Labor  Board  rules  in  precisely  the 
same  spirit  that  the  labor  unions  have  ignored  them. 
If  the  system  of  control  is  to  become  eft'ective — if  the' 
government  is  to  have  the  power  to  prevent  strikes — it 
must  give  to  the  Labor  Board  or  some  other  directing 
agency  a  full  set  of  "teeth."  There  must  be  penalties, 
applicable  both  to  the  railroads  and  to  the  men,  for  dis- 
regard of  the  rules  of  the  board. 


The  Record  in  the  Seniority  Issue. 

The  issue  upon  which  the  railroad  strike  began  is 
now  far  in  the  background.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
wages,  but  a  question  as  to  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  strikers  may  return  to  the  service  they  aban- 
doned July  1st.  Three  classes  of  men  are  affected: 
(a)  Men  who  were  in  railroad  service  prior  to  tlie 
strike  and  who  loyall)'  remained  at  work:  (b)  men  not 
recently  in  railroad  service,  but  who  have  taken  the 
places  vacated  by  the  strikers:  (c)  men  who  struck 
abandoning  the  service  with  the  incidental  rights  and 
privileges  connected  with  it.  The  strikers  now  wish  to 
return  to  the  work  they  abandoned  imder  conditions 
precisely  as  they  stood  prior  to  the  strike.  They  insist 
that  the  position  of  each  man  restored  to  the  rolls  shall 
be  precisely  what  it  was  before  he  left  the  service — in 
other  words,  they  want  in  returning  to  have  their 
"seniorities"  with  the  rights  pertaining  thereto  pre- 
cisel)-  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  railroad  executives 
would  gladly  have  many  or  most  of  their  old  men  back 
on  the  job,  but  they  decline  to  receive  them  under  con- 
ditions of  unimpaired  seniority  because  of  commitments 
made  (a)  to  the  men  who  did  not  go  out  on  strike  and 
who  gained  advances  of  seniority-  thereby:  and  (b)  to 
men  who  have  taken  the  place  of  the  strikers,  thereby 
establishing  themselves  in  seniority  over  those  whose 
employment  may  be  later  than  their  own. 


The  pledges  given  by  the  railroad  executives,  and 
by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  under  whose  authority' 
they  work,  were  positive  and  definite.  On  July  1st,  the 
day  when  the  strike  was  called.  Chairman  Hooper  of 
the  Railroad  Wage  Board,  and  representing  the  gov- 
ernment, announced: 

Full  governmental  power  will  protect  the  men  who  remain 
in  their  positions  and  new  men  who  may  come  in.  *  *  *  Men 
who  take  the  strikers'  places  are  merely  accepting  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  prescribed  by  govemnrental  tribunal 
and  are  performing  a  public  ser\-ice. 

Three  days  later — on  July  3d — the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  concluding  as 
follows: 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  employees  remaining  in  the 


service  and  the  new  ones  entering  same  be  accorded  the 
application  and  the  benefit  of  the  outstanding  wage  and  rule 
decisions  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  until  they  are  amended 
and  modified  by  agreements  with  said  employees  arrived  at  in 
conformity  with  the  Transportation  .\ct  or  by  decision  of  this 
board.  .\nd  be  it  further  resolved  that  if  it  be  assumed  that 
the  employees  who  leave  the  ser\-ice  of  the  carrier  because 
of  dissatisfaction  over  any  decisions  of  the  Labor  Board  are 
within  their  rights  in  so  doing,  it  must  likewise  be  conceded 
that  the  men  who  remain  in  the  ser\-ice  and  those  who  enter 
it  anew  are  within  their  rights  in  accepting  such  employ- 
ment ;  that  they  are  not  strikebreakers  seeking  to  impose  the 
arbitrary-  will  of  an  employer  upon  employees,  but  that  they 
have  the  moral  as  well  as  the  legal  right  to  engage  in  such 
service  of  the  .American  public  to  avoid  interruption  of  indis- 
pensable railway  transportation  and  that  they  are  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  everj-  department  and  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, state  and  national. 

Also,  on  July  3d,  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  declared 
as  follows: 

The  six  organizations,  comprising  the  Federated  Shop  Crafts, 
have  notified  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  that  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  the  employees  whom  thej-  represent  have  left  the 
ser\-ice  of  the  carriers:  that  the  members  of  said  organiza- 
tions are  no  longer  employees  of  the  railways  imder  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  or  subject  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the   Transportation  .A.ct. 

Following  these  declarations  by  the  Labor  Board, 
President  Harding,  on  July  11th,  issued  a  proclamation 
of  which  one  paragraph  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  maintained  operation  of  the  railways  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  the  transportation  of  the  United  States 
mails  have  necessitated  the  employment  of  men  who  choose 
to  accept  employment  under  the  terms  of  the  decision  [i.  e., 
of  the  United  States  Labor  Board],  they  have  the  same  in- 
disputable right  to  work  that  others  have  to  decline  to  work. 

And  later  in  the  same  proclamation : 

These  activities  and  the  maintained  supremacy  of  the  law 
are  the  first  obligations  of  the  government  and  of  the  citizen- 
ship of  our  countr\'. 

In  line  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these  official 
utterances  the  railroads  assured  the  men  who  remained 
with  them  that  their  loyalt)'  would  be  recognized  and 
all  their  service  rights  maintained.  To  the  new  men 
who  found  opportunity  for  employment  in  the  vacancies 
created  by  the  strikers'  abandonment  of  their  work  the 
railroad  executives  gave  assurance  that  they  w'ould  not 
be  displaced  to  make  way  for  returning  strikers.  In  the 
case  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  general  manager,  in  a 
bulletin  to  shop  craft  employees,  dated  July  7th,  said: 

It  comes  to  my  attention  that  strikers  and  their  paid  leaders 
are  spreading  false  propaganda  that  our  shop  craft  men  now 
at  work  will  be  displaced  later  on  by  men  now  on  strike. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Our  shop  craft 
employees  have  my  promise  that  there  will  not  be  at  any  time 
any  understanding  or  agreement  reached  with  any  one  that 
will  require  their  displacement  by  men  now  on  strike.  You 
have  my  assurance  that  shop  craft  employees  who  remained 
loyal,  those  who  returned  to  service  in  response  to  my  notice 
of  July  3d.  and  new  shop  craft  employees  will  be  positively 
protected  against  displacement  at  all  times. 


In  view  of  these  several  declarations  made  officially 
by  President  Harding,  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  and  by 
railroad  executives — for  the  bulletin  issued  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  was  practically 
duplicated  throughout  the  country — it  is  mere  sur- 
plusage to  say  that  the  general  commitment  is  positive, 
definite,  and  as  morally  binding  as  words  could  make  it. 
The  obligations  of  the  government  and  of  the  railroads 
alike  are  first  to  the  men  who  stayed  on  their  jobs, 
second  to  those  who  came  into  the  service  in  the  places 
of  the  strikers.  It  has  become  a  point  of  honor  binding 
upon  the  government  and  upon  the  railroads.  To  yield 
to  the  demand  of  the  strikers  that  they  be  returned  with 
seniority'  unimpaired  would  be  a  shameless  repudiation : 
and  equally  shameless  would  be  the  submission  of  the 
pledges  given,  and  of  what  may  be  implied  in  them,  to 
adjudication.  There  are  some  things  that  may  not  be 
compromised.  Under  the  pledges  of  the  government, 
made  through  the  Labor  Board,  likewise  under  pledges 
made  by  the  railroad  executives,  the  men  who  remained 
on  the  job  are  entitled  to  the  seniorities  they  have  at- 
tained ;  and  the  men  who  -came  new  into  the  ser\-ice  are 
entitled  to  the  seniorities  established  by  their  service. 
To  nullify  these  seniorities — and  this  would  be  the 
effect  of  returning  the  strikers  to  their  work  with 
seniorities  tmimpaired — would  be  an  act  so  shameless 
that  no  member  of  the  Labor  Board  or  no  railroad 
executive  could  at  once  retain  his  official  place  and  his 
self-respect. 

Furthermore,  repudiation  of  the  pledges  given  would 
be  fatal  to  the  authority  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board. 
If  men  may  win  over  the  Labor  Board  by  striking, 
then   the   determinations   of   the   board  become   futile. 
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It  would  mean  that  before  the  Labor  Board  should 
hand  down  a  decision  it  would  have  to  consult  the  men, 
since  the)^  would  have  the  power  to  annul  any  decree. 
It  would  signify  an  authority  on  the  part  of  the  labor 
organizations  superior  to  that  of  an  agency  of  govern- 
ment specially  commissioned.  .\lso,  it  would  destroy 
respect  of  the  men  for  their  employers,  since  it  would 
exhibit  them,  not  only  as  powerless,  but  as  faithless  in 
relation  to  solemn  pledges. 


Really  American. 

The  American  Plan  in  industry  is  well  named.  It 
means,  practically  speaking,  what  President  Harding 
meant  when  he  spoke  of  conditions  under  which  free 
men,  willing  to  work,  may  work  in  safety.  It  has  been 
in  effect  in  the  building  industry  of  San  Francisco  for 
a  little  over  a  year,  and  we  have  thus  had  sufficient 
time  to  observe  its  results.  In  regard  to  the  upbuilding 
of  the  city  and  the  prosperity  of  its  people  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  prosperity  of  a  selfish  part  of  its 
people,  those  results  have  been  beneficial  beyond  esti- 
mate. Allowing  all  proper  discount  of  the  comparison 
by  reason  of  changing  general  conditions,  the  fact  pre- 1 
sents  itself  indubitably  that  the  worst  restriction  on 
building  was  removed  when  the  closed  shop  was  abol- 
ished. With  that  obstruction  gone  an  astonishing 
energy  of  development  has  been  released.  The  building 
operations  for  the  first  six  months  of  1921,  under  closed 
shop  conditions,  amounted  to  $11,276,498.  For  the  first 
six  months  of  1922,  under  the  American  Plan,  they 
were  $23,356,239.  The  gain  was  more  than  107  per 
cent.  If  the  working  class  is  interested  in  the  expan- 
sion of  industry  and  the  opportunity  for  employment, 
which  condition  was  better  for  the  working  people 
themselves?  It  has  not  all  been  plain  sailing,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  have  been.  Some  conflict 
of  interest  is  a  natural  condition  of  all  trade.  There 
have  been  some  strikes  of  more  or  less  seriousness. 
But  on  the  whole  the  building  trades  have  lost  nothing 
substantial,  contracts  have  been  executed,  the  city  has 
enjoyed  some  share  of  its  natural  development.  For 
this  the  American  Plan  is  to  be  thanked  more  than 
any  other  factor  of  the  industrial  and  financial  situa- 
tion. It  was  inaugurated  about  the  middle  of  June, 
1921,  and  the  curve  of  building  operations  started  up- 
ward in  August  of  that  year.  Nor  is  the  phenomenon 
an  isolated  one.  Early  this  year  thirteen  of  the  build- 
ing trades  in  Chicago  began  operations  on  the  Ameri- 
can Plan.  The  result  has  been  that  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1922  Chicago  building  operations  aggregated 
more  than  $111,000,000,  which  is  greater  than  for  any 
entire  year  since  the  world's  fair  in  that  city.  These 
are  facts  that  can  not  be  gainsaid,  nor  explained  on 
any  other  basis  than  the  patent  one  of  cause  and  effect. 
Liberty  and  human  rights  are  still  the  best  foundation 
for  the  social  fabric,  still  the  most  healthful  condition 
of  industry  and  life.  When  any  class  seeks  for  its  own 
ends  to  curtail  the  liberties  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity it  is  making  itself  a  social  enemy.  The  great 
thing  necessary  just  now  is  to  get  all  classes  of  society 
to  see  it,  and  to  understand  that  every  individual  is 
interested  in  the  preservation  and  defense  of  individual 
rights.  This  is  the  interest  of  the  whole,  which  is 
greater  than  any  part.  Without  that  there  can  be  no 
healthy  general  progress,  no  matter  what  selfish  gain 
there  may  be  to  a  few.  The  American  Plan  is  here,  and 
that  is  the  way  it  works.    It  is  really  American. 


time  Campbell  was  subjected  to  severe  criticism,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  opponents  of  the  bill,  but  of  its 
friends.  Fordney,  an  advocate  of  the  bonus,  but  a 
critic  of  the  method  by  which  it  was  forced  through, 
declared  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  with  reference  to 
Campbell,  that  "a  day  of  reckoning  is  close  at  hand 
when  the  people  will  rise  up  in  anger  at  such  high- 
handed tactics."  

The  defeat  of  Mr.  Campbell  has  had  a  depressing 
effect  upon  the  bonus  campaign.  And  it  is  not  the  only 
circumstance  tending  to  make  an  atmosphere  of  gloom 
in  respect  to  this  particular  measure.  Two  senators — 
McCumber  of  North  Dakota  and  Cumberson  of  Texas 
— have  been  repudiated  because  of  their  support  of  the 
raid.  Breckinridge  Long  of  Missouri,  Representative 
Sweet  of  Iowa,  Representative  Burke  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Representative  Jefferies  of  Nebraska  have  failed  to 
win  nominations  because  of  their  support  of  the  bonus. 
Representatives  Ireland  and  Copley  of  Illinois,  Repre- 
sentative Dunbar  of  Indiana,  Representatives  Connell. 
Focht,  Rose,  Brooks,  Jones,  McLaughlin,  Walters  and 
Reber  of  Pennsylvania,  Representative  Campbell  of 
Kansas  and  Representative  Herrick  of  Oklahoma  will 
not  return  to  the  House  because  they  failed  to  properly 
represent  their  constituents  on  this  issue.  On  the  other 
hand.  Senators  Pepper  of  Pennsylvania  and  Swanson 
of  Virginia,  both  opposed  to  the  bonus,  have  been  re- 
nominated by  large  majorities.  Representative  Alice 
Robertson  of  Oklahoma,  Representative  Garrett  of 
Tennessee,  Representative  McFadden  of  Pennsylvania, 
Representative  Garner  of  Texas,  Representative  Sears 
of  Florida,  and  Representative  McArthur  of  Oregon, 
all  of  whom  opposed  the  bonus,  have  been  renominated. 


before  a  state  and  afford  voters  sufficient   .  ation 

to  act  intelligently  unless  he  shall  spend— l.nii-,elf  or 
others  for  him — considerable  amounts  of  money.  Either 
a  candidate  must  he  widely  exploited,  and  at  very  con- 
siderable cost,  or  the  electorate  nuist  be  left  uninformed 
of  his  principles  and  his  qualifications.  The  condition 
is  by  no  means  an  ideal  one,  but  it  is  what  it  is,  and 
nobody  has  suggested  any  method  of  improving  it.  Ex- 
perience has  made  plain  the  fact  that  the  direct  primary 
is  more  costly  to  candidates  and  more  generally  de- 
moralizing than  the  old  convention  system  with  all  its 
demerits. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

» 
SOME  PERTINENT  REFLECTIONS. 


Conceining    the    Relationships    of   the    Central    Pacific   Rail 
oad  to  the  Interest!  of  California. 


Editorial  Notes. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  current  primary  election 
season  is  the  defeat  of  Representative  Philip  Campbe 
of  Kansas.  Campbell  has  represented  the  Third  Kansas 
District  for  ten  successive  terms.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules  and  was  in  line  for 
the  Speakership.  It  had  been  supposed  that  in  his 
own  district  he  was  invincible.  Campbell's  defeat  is 
attributed  almost  solely  to  his  course  in  relation  to  the 
bonus  bill,  of  which  he  was  an  ardent  supporter  and 
an  active  promoter  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  He  had 
it  within  his  power  as  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  block  the  arbitrary  procedure  by  which  the  bonus 
bill  was  jammed  through  the  House,  but  he  made  the 
mistake  of  yielding  to  the  clamor  of  the  .\merican 
Legion  politicians  to  make  it  privileged  legislation.  If 
he  did  not  originate  he  at  least  approved  and  brought 
into  effect  a  "gag"  rule  setting  a  date  for  consideration 
of  the  bill  and  specifying  that  only  five  hours  should  be 
devoted  to  the  debate.  The  opposition  was  obliged  to 
accept  the  scheme,  but  did  so  under  protest.     .\t  the 


It  is  now  demonstrated  that  whatever  may  be  our 
policy  with  respect  to  the  billions  owed  to  us  by  our 
European  allies,  payment  is  not  to  be  forthcoming  in  a 
form  or  within  time  to  make  these  credits  a  resource 
for  payment  of  the  proposed  soldiers'  bonus.  The  only 
way  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  bonus  is  by  special  taxa- 
tion, and  this  may  not  be  arranged  for  without  distinct 
violation  of  the  promise  of  reduced  taxation  to  which 
the  Administration  stands  committed.  President  Hard- 
ing has  not  swerved  from  his  position  to  the  effect  that 
any  measure  providing  a  bonus  must  also  provide  the 
means  of  paying  it;  and  nobody  has  been  able  to  figure 
out  how  this  may  be  done  without  imposing  on  the 
public  new  and  onerous  forms  of  taxation  in  direct 
contempt  of  party  promises. 


There  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  California  electorate 
in  the  coming  November  election  thirty  measures  under 
the  referendum,  ranging  from  a  proposal  to  create  a 
bond  issue  of  $500,000,000  for  development  of  hydro- 
electro  power  by  the  state  to  creation  of  a  special  ex- 
amining board  for  osteopaths.  It  would  take  a  dozen 
Philadelphia  lawyers  from  now  until  election  day  to 
properly  study,  classify,  and  annotate  these  proposed 
measures.  That  the  voters  of  the  state  shall  be  able  to 
act  with  intelligent  judgment  upon  them  is  of  course 
unthinkable.  A  safe  rule  will  be  for  the  individual 
voter  to  mark  his  ballot  "No"  in  every  instance. 


Senator  Reed  of  Missouri  is  not  a  profound  man 
and  he  is  assuredly  not  a  great  statesman.  His  chief 
merit  is  courage.  That  is  the  basis  of  his  standing 
with  his  constituency  in  Missouri.  A  contributory  fact 
tending  to  his  success  was  the  effort  of  ex-President 
Wilson  to  read  him  out  of  the  party  and  to  bring  about 
his  defeat.  The  Democrats  of  Missouri — and  presum- 
ably of  the  country  at  large — are  obviously  not  willing 
to  accept  the  ex-President  as  the  dominating  head  of 
their  party.  Reed's  chances  of  election  in  November 
are  good.  The  state  is  nominally  Democratic,  though 
it  gave  Roosevelt  a  majority  of  25,000  in  1904,  Taft  a 
majority  of  a  few  hundred  in  1908,  and  Harding  a 
plurality  in  1920.  The  late  contest  between  Reed  and 
Long  has  had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  Missouri  poli- 
tics. It  has  stirred  waters  that  had  become  stagnant, 
and  has  reminded  the  people  that  there  are  things 
worth  contending  for,  with  the  further  principle  that 
a  man  of  courage  and  resource  may  not  stand  in  fear 
of  those  who  assume  to  speak  in  the  name  of  prestige 
and  authority.  

The  primary  campaigns  throughout  the  country  have 
demonstrated  for  the  hundredth  time  the  futility  of  laws 
restrictive  of  expenditures  in  primary  elections.  There 
is  no  way  by  which  a  candidate  may  advertise  himself 


In  a  widely-circulated  letter  Mr.  F.  G.  Athearn,  local  attor- 
ney for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  urges  acceptance  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decree  "unscrambling"  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  the  Central  Pacific  properties,  and  arguing— upon  the 
presumption  that  the  Central  Pacinc  will  go  to  the  Union 
Pacific— that  great  advantage  will  accrue  to  California.  To 
this  letter  Mr.  R.  H.  Swaine,  the  well-known  shipping  man, 
has  replied  as  follows : 

S-4N   Fkancisco,   August  9,    1922. 
Mr.  Fred  G.  Athearr., 

Attorney  for   the    Union  Pacific  R.  R.   Co., 
San    Francisco,    California — 

Dear  Sir:  Your  very  interesting  views  on  the  separation 
of  the  Central  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads,  which 
you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me,  have  been  carefully  read 
and  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  some  of  my  views  oii 
the   same   subject. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  your  remark  at  the  outset  that 
•the  Central  Pacific  begins  at  Ogden,  Utah,  and  runs  to  the 
the  Oakland  Mole  on  the  eastern  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay." 
I  believe  that  this  is  the  commonly  accepted  idea  in  the  East- 
ern and  Middle  Western  states.  I  suppose  it  is  natural 
enough,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  general  policy  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  has  been  based  on  this  assumption,  as  I  have 
often  noticed  evidences  of  it  in  my  business  experience.  The 
head  office  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  head  oiBces  of  the 
principal  or  connecting  or  feeding  railroads  with  which  it  con- 
nects are  all  located  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Middle 
Western  states,  or  else  in  New  York.  This,  of  course,  is 
where  their  great  business  originates  and  where  their  interests 
lie. 

Contrary  to  your  view,  I  know,  and  I  think  most  Cali- 
fornians  know,  that  the  Central  Pacific  begins  on  the  eastern 
side  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  at  the  Oakland  Mole,  and  runs  to 
Ogden.  Utah.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  officers  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  have  the  same  belief,  and  their  policy  in  the 
past  has  been  based  upon  it,  and  I  have  often  noticed  evi- 
dences of  it  in  my  business  experience.  Now,  I  consider  that 
this  viewpoint  is  of  the  highest  importance  ;  in  fact,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  results  that  arise  from  it,  it  is  of  the 
very  first  line.  The  question  of  competition,  since  the  passage 
of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920.  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
of  very  much  importance.  However,  it  may  be  that  to  the 
Middle  Western  or  Eastern  man  this  competition  is  impor- 
tant, and  that  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  are 
competing  lines ;  but,  to  us  in  California,  they  are  not  com- 
peting lines,  and  never  have  been,  and  the  suggested  compe- 
tition   today    amounts   to    nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  me  and  to  most  Californians,  the 
important  matter,  as  the  situation  exists  today,  is  the  policy 
and  ownership  of  these  lines.  The  headquarters  and  interests 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  lines  have  been 
identical  and  have  always  been  strictly  Californian.  They 
have  always  been  California  institutions,  beginning  in  Cali- 
fo.-nia_  and  interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  California,  and  to 
me  this  is  everything.  I  might  interpolate  here,  speaking  of 
California,  that  there  are  many  of  us  who  think  that  the 
natural  resources  of  the  state  are  greater  than  those  of  Italy, 
and,  as  you  know,  Italy  supports  a  population  of  40,000,000  ; 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  wild  assumption  to  assume  that  we 
will  one  day  have  as  many.  California,  facing  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  the  front  door  of  the  United  States,  and  the  great 
commerce  that  will  come  to  our  shores  will  be  carried  and 
distributed  eastward,  southward,  and  northward  by  our  rail- 
roads as  far  as  economic  conditions  will  permit.  This  has 
long  been  the  vision  of  Californians,  and  also  the  vision  when 
the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads  were  built,  and 
when  the  Panama  Canal  was  constructed.  There  is  every  in- 
dication that  these  views  will  come  to  pass.  and.  if  this  is  so. 
then  the  railroads  running  to  the  east,  and  north,  and  south 
are  our  great  distributing  avenues,  and  I  see  no  competition 
in  these  diverse  directions  between  the  Central  and  Southern 
Pacific    railroads. 

I  can  see  competition  between  the  Western  Pacific  and  the 
Central  Pacific — they  are  both  Eastern  distributing  avenues, 
and  both  fortunately  have  their  headquarters  here ;  ijoth  begin 
here,  and  both  have  similar  interests,  and  both  are  really 
Californian.  I  can  not  find  that  we  have  any  special  interest 
in  the  Union  Pacific,  any  more  than  we  have  in  any  of  the 
other  Middle  Western  railroads  whose  interests  lie  in  the 
Middle  West  and  who  now  are  able  to  route  their  business 
over  the  Central  Pacific.  It  is  to  us  mainly  a  question  as  to 
what  portion  of  the  Union  Pacific  territory  and  that  traversed 
by  other  Middle  Western  railroads  is  within  our  economic 
possibilities,   and   to   which   we   may  look  for  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  must  remember  we  now  reach  the 
great  Mississippi  Valley  through  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
barge  service  on  the  Mississippi  River,  making  us  more  or 
less,  or,  I  might  say,  largely  independent  of  the  Middle 
Western  railroads.  In  other  words,  we  are  a  maritime  state 
looking  out  over  the  Pacific,  which  is  to  be  the  scene  of  great 
trade  development  of  the  future  ;  and  we  are  interested  in  the 
railroads  over  which  we  can  reach  out  from  here,  and,  in  so 
far  as  these  compete,  to  use  the  competition  to  our  own  benefit 
all  we  know  how  :  but,  remember  that  the  Central  Pacific  ' 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  start  here  in  California,  just  as  the 
New  York  Central  starts  in  New  York ;  and  it  is  my  view 
that,  if  the  Central  Pacific  should  be  separated  from  the 
Southern  Pacific,  then  we  in  California  should  raise  the  money, 
buy  the  stock,  and  own  it  here.  Its  ownership  should  never 
go  to  Omaha,  or  Chicago,  or  any  other  Western  cities  whose 
interests  are  not  and  can  not  be  identical  with  ours,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  whose  highest  interests  lie  in  developing  their 
territory  and,  incidentally,  to  exploit  our  state  as  far  as  they 
can. 

This  must  be  apparent  to  you  from  the  policy  of  the  Union 
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icinc  in  extending  its  line  to  the  Northwest.  You  must  be 
a^vare  that  when  they  did  that  no  benefit  accrued  to  us  in 
California,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  entirely  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  upbuilding  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  great 
territory  over  which  it  reaches.  If  California  is  to  grow,  as 
we  think  it  will,  the  purchase  of  this  stock  should  be  a  good 
investment,  and.  if  it  is- ever  offered  for  sale,  I,  for  one,  will 
gladly  buy  my  share  of  it.  Furthermore,  in  the  interests  of 
California,  it  would  be  highly  advisable  that  we  should  not 
only  have  the  Central  Pacific  keep  its  headquarters  and  its 
interests  in  Calitomia,  and,  if  possible,  be  owned  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  it  is  also  to  our  interests  that  the  steamship  lines 
that  ply  betw^een  California  ports  and  the  Far  East  should  be 
owned  and  centered  in  California,  particularly  does  this  apply 
to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company ;  and  we  should  also 
own  and  operate  from  San  Francisco  at  least  one  line  be- 
tween the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Atlantic  Coast 

In  other  words,  it  is  advisable  for  Califomians  to  have  a 
very  important  interest  in  the  ownership  of  the  great. trans- 
portation systems  that  are  necessary  for  our  growth ;  and  that 
these  transportation  systems  should  have  their  headquarters 
and  their  interests  here  in  California.  This  applies  to  both 
the  land  and  the  sea — the  railroads  and  the  steamship  lines. 
They  are  just  as  necessan'  and  important  to  us  as  a  deliverj' 
wagon  is  to  a  dr>-  goods  store.  You  know  what  New  York 
and  the  country  adjacent  has  become;  what  a  trade  and  manu- 
facturing centre ;  how  the  products  arrive  and  depart  by  sea 
and  by  rail ;  and  how  their  rail  and  steamship  lines  are 
owned  and  centered  there.  We  have  similar  hopes,  and  it 
seems  obvious  that  our  transportation  systems  must  be 
centered  here,  and  not  in  Omaha  or  Chicago  or  New  York. 

Perhaps  my  experience,  confined  largely  to  shipping  as  it 
has  been,  has  made  me  somewhat  pro\'incial,  but  I  certainly 
think  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  do  not  compete,  and 
I  hope  the  Central  Pacific  will  continue  to  begin  on  the  east 
side  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  and  that  it  may  never  be  the  tail 
of  the  Union  Pacific  kite,  or  California  become  the  back  door 
of  the   Middle   West  Yours  vers'  truly. 

R.    H.    SWAINE. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


A  Word  From  Bakersfield. 

B.^KERSFIELD,    .\ugUSt    10,    1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  I  have  read  and  reread  and  recom- 
mended  others  to  read  your  editorial  on  President  Harding 

^"A  Man  and  His  Work."     It  is  both  forceful  and  fitting  and 

is  full  of  pathos  and  power.  It  abounds  with  telling  truths 
and  touching  tenderness.  It  is  written  in  your  best  classic 
style  and  will  be  an  imperishable  tribute  to  our  worthy  Presi- 
dent. 

Doubtless  you  read  his  recent  Marion  speech  and  noted  his 
unique  remarks  in  regard  to  the  Eighteenth  Amendment ; 
•'The  minority'  is  being  denied  a  fancied  sense  of  personal 
libertj-,  but  the  amendment  is  the  will  of  America  and  must  be 
sustained  by  the  government  and  public  opinion,"  etc.  No 
trace  of  weakness  or  indecision  there.  The  President,  a  man 
of  character  and  courage,  has  spoken,  and  the  countrj'  is 
sitting  up  and  taking  notice.  Some  one  has  said  that  the 
best  way  to  kill  a  bad  law  is  to  enforce  it  Let  those  who 
think  the  Eighteenth  .Amendment  is  a  bad  law  help  its  destruc- 
tion by  urging  its  enforcement.  Patriotism  prompts  it,  fair- 
ness demands  it,  and  the  President  seriously  and  sternly  in- 
vites it 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  Senator  Johnson  since  he  com- 
menced his  political  career,  but  his  vagrant  associations  and 
wanderings  with  Hearst  and  Hylan.  La  Follette  and  De  Valera, 
etc.,  and  his  lack  of  support  generally  of  President  Harding's 
administration  has  decided  me  in  favor  of  Mr.  Moore,  who 
has  already  demonstrated  his  weight  and  worthiness  by  an 
unblemished  life  and  by  his  wonderful  business  ability  in 
engineering  that  peerless  and  only  self-paying  exposition  ever 
held. 

Mr.  Moore  is  a  man  of  large  vision  ;  a  clear  thinker  and  a 
proven  doer  of  great  things.  From  his  past  we  have  the  right 
to  believe  and  expect  that  he  will  benefit  the  nation  as  a 
senator  even  more  than  he  has  benefited  California  as  a  pri- 
vate individual.  Let  us  put  him  to  the  test  by  electing  him 
senator.  Charles  Morrice. 


Is  this  democracy,  or,  simply,  anarchy?  I  some- 
times wonder — I  am  given  to  wondering — whether  this 
holy  experiment,  as  Penn  called  it,  of  democracy  would 
be  thought  successful  by  its  founders,  writes  C.  Ed- 
ward Xewton  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  When  I  con- 
sider how  clumsily  we  have  solved,  if  indeed  we  can 
be  said  to  have  solved,  our  governmental  problems,  I 
am  inclined  to  doubt.  Washington  fought  for,  and  se- 
cured for  us,  a  continent.  Are  we  not  foolish  to  be 
robbed  of  our  noble  inheritance  by  the  anarchist  and 
the  agitator?  In  letting  down  the  bars — perhaps  it 
would  be  more  exact  to  say,  in  erecting  no  bars  what- 
ever around  our  possessions — we  have  placed  in 
jeopardy  our  most  precious  institutions,  and  in  ex- 
change we  have  secured — v.'hat?  Cheap  labor,  nothing 
else.  We  mistake  the  rapid  exploitation  of  this  conti- 
nent for  a  logical  operation  of  democracy. 


When  any  body  of  men  becomes  so  infatuated  with 
their  owti  special  interests  that  they  defy  the  laws  of 
the  land  with  impimity  and  are  ready  to  assault  and 
murder  any  who  differ  with  them  they  have  become 
a  menace  to  the  existence  of  demoracy  or  any  other 
form  of  free  government,  and  their  fellow-citizens  must 
gravely  consider  how  to  protect  the  liberties  which  our 
Constitution  is  designed  to  secure. — Former  Attorney- 
Genera!  George  W.  Wickersham. 


Until  electricity  was  discovered,  the  cause  of  the  au- 
rora borealis  was  unknown,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be 
of  supernatural  origin.  Even  today  its  exact  compo- 
sition or  source  is  more  or  less  of  a  mystery,  but  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  it  is  caused  by  the  recom- 
position  of  positive  and  negative  electricity.  It  exists 
only  in  the  regions  of  the  poles,  although  its  light  is 
seen  to  a  moderate  degree  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
earth. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Dver  anti-theft  automobile 
law  in  October,  1919.  2120  automobiles,  worth  at  a  fair 
second-hand  valuation  $2,567,208.  have  been  recovered 
by  the  Tjureau  of  Investigation,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  that 
bureau  at  the  request  of  officials  of  the  American  .\uto- 
mobilfc  Association. 


Miss  Marguerite  Waltz  has  the  distinction  of  being 
Philadelphia's  only  policewoman.  Her  duties  consist  in 
supervising  the  conduct  of  all  affair.s  which  concern  the 
welfare  of  young  girls. 

La  Fayette's  great-grandson,  the  Count  Charles  de 
Chambrun.  has  recently  arrived  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  act  as  charge  d'affaires  at  the  French  Embassy  during 
the  absence  of  Ambassador  Jusserand. 

Walter  Littlefield  has  recentlj'  been  honored  by  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  III  with  the  rank  of  Officer  of  the 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  The  distinction  was  con- 
ferred in  recognition  of  Mr.  Littlefield's  studies  of 
Dante,  which  have  appeared  in  various  publications. 

Sir  Francis  Younghusband  has  been  presented  with 
the  Charles  P.  Daly  medal  for  this  year.  The  presenta- 
tion occurred  at  the  American  Embassy  in  London  and 
the  medal  w'as  inscribed  "For  explorations  in  Northern 
India  and  Thibet  and  for  geographical  explorations  on 
the  .\siatic  and  African  borders  of  the  empire." 

-Augustus  Thomas,  playwright,  has  been  recently  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Producing  Managers'  Associa- 
tion, a  post  corresponding  to  that  of  W'ill  Hays  in  the 
motion-picture  industry,  Judge  K.  M.  Landis  in  organ- 
ized baseball,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  Thomas  has  signed  a  three  years' 
contract. 

Ales  Broz,  economic  and  industrial  expert  from 
Czecho-Slovakia,  is  a  new  attache  at  that  country's 
legation  in  Washington.  Broz.  who  comes  from  diplo- 
matic services  in  London,  brings  to  his  new  task  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  facts  on  which  .''imerican  interests  are 
seeking  information.  Broz  is  optimistic  over  the  out- 
look for  his  coimtry  and  claims  that  she  has  gone  fur- 
ther in  reconstruction  than  her  neighbors. 

Captain  Lemuel  Comick  Shepherd,  U.  S.  M.  C,  has 
recently  announced  his  resignation  as  aide-de-camp  at 
the  \\'hite  House  simultaneously  with  the  annotmcement 
of  his  engagement.  One  of  the  unwritten  laws  of  the 
White  House  is  that  junior  aides  must  be  bachelors,  as 
one  of  the  duties  implied  is  being  "nice"  to  women 
guests  at  the  executive  parties.  The  rule  is  said  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  protest  of  an  indignant  wife  of  a 
gallant  aide. 

Gifford  Pinchot.  candidate  for  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  notably  an  outdoors  man.  Though  more  than 
six  feet  tall  he  does  not  look  vigorous,  as  he  is  slender 
to  the  point  of  emaciation  and  is  rather  narrow  in  the 
shoulders.  However,  he  plays  tennis,  is  a  good  shot,  an 
ardent  fisherman,  and  can  ride  or  tramp  with  any  one. 
His  profession  of  forestry  has  taken  him  much  in  the 
open,  and  it  is  said  that  many  a  Western  ranger,  cow- 
puncher,  miner  and  guide  can  testify  to  Mr.  Pinchot's 
brawny  strength.  Harpooning  swordfish  is  probably 
his  favorite  sport  and  accomplishment. 

Miss  Florence  King,  Chicago  lawyer,  is  the  choice 
of  the  women  of  the  Republican  party  for  judge  of  the 
new  district  court  in  Chicago.  Miss  King,  accompanied 
by  some  of  her  supporters,  recently  called  on  President 
Harding  at  the  White  House,  but  the  President's  atti- 
tude toward  the  suggestion  that  Miss  King  be  ap- 
pointed the  first  of  her  sex  to  sit  on  the  Federal  bench 
of  the  L'nited  States  has  not  yet  been  published.  The 
judgeship  suggested  is  in  the  new  district  provided  for 
Chicago  and  is  in  accordance  with  an  act  recently  ap- 
proved providing  for  amplification  of  the  Federal 
judiciary. 

Admiral  Baron  Tomosaburo  Kato,  the  new  "non- 
party" prime  minister  of  Japan,  though  he  is  said  to 
have  the  silent  support  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  yet 
takes  office  in  the  midst  of  a  chorus  of  disapproval 
from  professional  politicians.  Kato.  who  is  the  reverse 
of  a  publicity-seeking  politician,  always  shuns  the  lime- 
light. When  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  navy  six 
years  ago  he  hid  all  marks  of  his  rank  and  traveled 
incognito  during  his  official  trips.  Unlike  most  of  the 
men  of  his  class,  he  has  ignored  petty  accomplishments. 
The  Japanese  of  his  station  pride  themselves  on  beauti- 
ful w-riting,  but  Kato  is  an  exception.  Simplicity  and 
economy  are  the  ke^'notes  of  his  character.  Kato's  pet 
aversion  is  green  tea,  which  all  Japanese  drink,  be- 
cause he  claims  that  tea  drinking  interferes  w-ith  his 
sleep.  Kato's  sister,  now  eighty-three  years  old,  say? 
that  as  a  little  boy  the  premier  was  quick  tempered  and 
prone  to  fight  the  neighborhood  children. 

Lord  Xorthcliffe.  1st  Viscount,  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
County  of  Kent,  as  his  full  title  reads,  who  died  in 
London  .\ugust  14th,  was  born  July  15,  1865,  in  County 
Dublin,  the  son  of  an  English  barrister.  The  history  of 
his  life  is  practically  that  of  his  paper,  the  Daily  Mail, 
and  the  several  others  of  which  he  was  part  owner, 
notably  the  London  Times,  which  he  largely  controlled 
for  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life.  Though  Xorthcliffe 
devoted  his  life  to  newspapers  and  consistently  refused 
official  positions,  he  played  a  prominent  part  in  British 
politics.  He  w-as  particularly  anathema  to  the  Ger- 
mans, partly  as  a  result  of  his  superintendence  of  enemy 
propaganda  during  the  war.  In  fact  he  was  honored  by 
a  special  German  medal  struck  of  him  as  the  "moulder 
of  the  English  mind."  His  war-time  services  to  Great 
Britain  were  probably  more  valuable  than  those  of  any 
other  man  except  his  friend  and  enemy,  Lloyd  George. 


He  was  chairman  of  the  British  war  mission  to  this 
country  in  1917  and  the  same  year  was  made  director  of 
the  Civil  Aerial  Transport  Committee.  Xorthcliffe's 
early  years  were  spent  in  devising  schemes  to  found  a 
fortune  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  he  had  acquired  enough  money  to  buy  his 
first  publication,  the  Weekly  Answers.  The  venture  was 
an  immense  success  and  was  the  foundation  of  his 
career  and  the  first  of  the  forty-odd  papers  the  mil- 
lionaire proprietor  was  to  own.  Though  he  died  of 
overwork  at  the  premature  age  of  fifty-seven,  Xorth- 
cliffe was  the  first  publisher  to  mitigate  the  labors  of 
his  men  bv  shorter  working  weeks. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Carcassonne. 


(Translated    from    the    French    of    Gustave    Nadaud,    1820-1893.   by 
M.   E.   W.   Sherwood.) 

"How  old  I  am !     I'm  eighty  years  [ 

I've  worked  both  hard  and  long. 
Yet  patient  as  my  life  has  been. 
One  dearest  sight  I  have  not  seen, — 

It  almost  seems  a  wrong ; 
A  dream  I  had  when  life  was  new, 
Alas,  our  dreams  !  they  come  not  true : 
I  thought  to  see  fair  Carcassonne, — 
That  lovely  citj'.  Carcassonne ! 

"One  sees  it  dimly  from  a  height 

Beyond  the  mountains  blue. 
Fain  would  I  walk  five  wearj'  leagues, — 
I  do  not  mind  the  road's  fatigues, — 

Through  mom  and  evening's  dew. 
But  bitter  frosts  would  fall  at  night, 
.\nd  on  the  grapes, — that  yellow  blight ! 
I   could  not  go  to  Carcassonne, 
I  never  went  to  Carcassonne. 

"They  say  it  is  as  gay  all  times 

As  holidays  at  home ! 
The  gentles  ride  in  gay  attire. 
And  in  the  sun  each  gilded  spire 

Shoots  up  like  those  of  Rome ! 
The  Bishop  the  procession  leads, 
The  generals  curb  their  prancing  steeds. 
-\las !  I  know  not  Carcassonne, — 
-Mas !  I  saw  not  Carcassonne  ! 

"Our  Vicar's  right !  he  preaches  loud, 

-And  bids  us  to  beware : 
He  says,  O,  guard  the  weakest  part. 
And  most  the  traitor  in  the  heart 
.Against  .Ambition's  snare!' 
Perhaps  in  autumn  I  can  find 
Two  sunny  days  with  gentle  wind, 
I  then  could  go  to  Carcassonne. — 
I  still  could  go  to  Carcassonne  ! 

"My  God  and  Father !  pardon  me 

If  this  my  wish   offends! 
One  sees  some  hope,  more  high  than  he. 
In  age,  as  in  bis  infancy. 

To  which  his  heart  ascends ! 
My  wife,  my  son,  have  seen  Narbonne, 
My  grandson  went  to  I'erpignan  ; 
But  I  have  not  seen  Carcassonne, — 
But  I  have  not  seen  Carcassonne !" 

Thus  sighed  a  peasant  bent  with  age. 
Half  dreaming  in  his  chair: 
I  said.  "My  friend,  come  go  with  me 
Tomorrow ;  then  thine  eyes  shall  see 

Those  streets  that  seem  so  fair." 
That  night  there  came  for  passing  soul 
The  church-bell's  low  and  solemn  toll. 
He  never  saw  gay  Carcassone. 
Who  has  not  known  a  Carcassonne  ? 


The  Song  of  tha  Camp. 

"Give  us  a  song !"   the  soldiers  cried. 

The  outer  trenches  guarding. 
When  the  heated  guns  of  the  camps  allied 

Grew  weary  of  bombarding. 

The  dark  Redan,  in  silent  scoff. 

Lay  grim  and  threatening  under ; 
.\nd  the  tawny  mound  of  the  Malakoff 

No  longer  belched  its  thunder. 

There  was  a  pause.    The  guardsman  said : 

"We  storm  the  forts  tomorrow; 
Sing  while  we  may,  another  day 

Will  bring  enough  of  sorrow." 

They  lay  along  the  batter>*'s  side. 

Below  the  smoking  cannon : 
Brave  hearts  from  Severn  and  from  Clyde. 

.\nd  from  the  banks  of  Shannon. 

They  sang  of  love,  and  not  of  fame : 

Forgot  was  Britain's  glory : 
Each  heart  recalled  a  different  name. 

But  all  sang  ".Annie  Laurie." 

Voice  after  voice  caught  up  the  song. 

Until  its  tender  passion 
Rose  like  an  anthem,  rich  and  strong, — 

Their  battle-eve  confession. 

Dear  girl,  her  name  he  dared  not  speak, 

But  as  the  song  grew  louder. 
Something  upon  the  soldier's  cheek 

Washed  off  the  stains  of  powder. 

Beyond  the  darkening  ocean  burned 

"The  bloody  sunset's  embers. 
While  the   Crimean   valleys. learned 

How  English  love  remembers. 

And  once  again  a  fire  of  hell 

Rain  on  the  Russian  quarters. 
With  scream  of  shot  and  burst  of  shell. 

And  bellowing  of  the  mortars! 

.And  Irish  Nora's  eyes  are  dim 

For   a   singer  dumb  and  gor>- : 
.And  English  Mar>-  mourns  for  him 

Who  sang  of  ".Annie  Laurie." 

Sleep,  soldiers !  still  in  honored  rest 

Your  truth   and  valor  wearing : 
The  bravest  are  the  tenderest — 

The  loving  are  the  daring.      — Bayard  Taylor, 


August  19,  1922. 
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RECREATIONS  OF  ANATOLE  FRANCE. 


Paul  Gsell  Plays  Plato  to  the  D«an  of  French  Uttrature. 


It  is  something  of  a  paradox  for  the  most  lucid  writer 
of  the  most  exphcit  modern  tongue  to  stand  in  need  of 
an  interpreter,  and  yet  Paul  Gsell  has  performed  an  in- 
valuable service  in  recording  "The  Opinions  of  Anatole 
France."  Whether  or  not  either  of  the  clear  Gallic 
minds  concerned  in  this  exposition  was  struck  by  the 
irony  of  it  is  not  recorded.  M.  Gsell  is  a  charming, 
we  assume  middling  young,  Frenchman  who  worships 
genius.  Some  years  ago  he  gave  us  the  splendid  "Art," 
which  expounded  Rodin's  opinions  and  philosophies. 
There  was  a  crying  need  for  that,  since  Rodin  has 
always  been  misunderstood,  and  though  there  may  have 
been  less  call  for  an  interpretation  of  France,  the  book 
is  even  more  delightful.  Besides,  'The  Opinions  of 
^\natole  France"  is  more  than  an  exposition.  It  is  an 
intimate  portrait. 

Though  every  reader  of  "Les  Contes  de  Jacques 
Toumebroche"  must  realize  France's  predilection  for 
a  racy  story,  it  yet  comes  as  something  of  a  surprise 
that  the  greatest  French  intellect  is  as  inveterate  an 
anecdotaUst  as  an  American  toastmaster.  The  only 
difference  is  that  all  of  France's  stories  are  good,  as 
one  gleefully  realizes  when  "The  Opinions  of  Anatole 
France"  gradually  resolve  themselves  into  a  steady 
stream  of  anecdote.  He  has  a  story  for  everything  and 
they  are  all  beautifully  to  the  point.  They  are  not 
given  on  the  principle  Mr.  Leacock  has  found  us  guilty 
of — an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  story  for  a  story.  In  de- 
fense of  our  national  pastime,  we  maintain  that  one  bad 
story  deserves  another. 

Several  of  France's  best  are  concerned  with  the  cor- 
rupt politics  of  the  French  Academy.  The  legitimate 
system  is  very  simple.  An  eligible  wishes  to  join  the 
Academy  and  sends  the  august  body  a  letter  of  appli- 
cation and  they,  when  there  is  a  seat  vacant,  vote  on 
the  several  applicants.  Several  such  were  beseeching 
France  for  his  vote.  It  seems  that  the  greatest  lumi- 
nary of  the  French  Academy  rarely  goes  near  it.  He 
declined  to  vote  for  his  friends,  but  gave  them  quantities 
of  advice: 

France — But    most    of    the    time,    as    you    know,    my    dear 
friend,  as  well  as  I  do,  the  elections  are  purely  political. 
Haraiicourt — Yet,  my  dear  master,  your  own  was  not! 
France — On  the  contrary-,   it   was  so  more  than   any   other. 
But  the  stor>'  is  worth  telling  in  detail. 

Ludovic  Halevy,  who  loved  me  like  a  brother,  kept  con 
stantly  saying :  "Why  sulk  at  the  Academy  ?  It  is  the  thing 
to  join.  It  looks  well  on  the  covers  of  one's  books.  Present 
yourself.  Do  it  for  my  sake.  I  am  ashamed  to  be  an  Im 
mortal  when  you  are  not."  Well,  the  end  of  it  was  that  I 
drew  up  ray  letter  of  application,  and  went  to  read  it  to 
him. 

"Tut,  tut!"  said  he,  "your  letter  is  not  in  due  form.  Give 
it  to  me  and  I  will  arrange  it  properly."  And  he  deliberately 
inserted  three  or  four  fearful  mistakes  in  French,  which  stood 
out   like  poppies   in   a   corn   field. 

"There,"  he  said,  "is  the  st>'le  required  But  that  is  not 
eveo'thing.     We  must  find  out  who  will  vote  for  vou." 

He  drew  up  a  list  and  proceeded  to  tick  off  a  great  number 
of  names. 

"Hra !  Hm !"  he  muttered,  "it  will  not  be  easy.  These 
damned  aristocrats  will  make  wry  faces  when  they  have  to 
swallow  you." 

I  began  making  my  calls.  Halevy  directed  operations. 
Every  morning  I  received  a  note:  "Go  to  So  and  So!  Call 
again  on  So  and  So !''  All  the  time  he  was  consumed  with 
anxiety.  Finally,  one  day  when  I  saw  him  he  was  radiant. 
"That's  all  right!"  said  ne,  rubbing  his  hands,  "we've  got 
them !" 

"Got  whom?" 

"The  aristocrats  !  Listen.  There  are  two  seats  vacant.  The 
extreme  Left  of  the  Academy  is  putting  you  forward  for 
one.  The  aristocrats  have  a  candidate  for  the  other,  a  worthy 
nobleman  of  ancient  lineage,  but  an  absolute  illiterate.  They 
will  not  find  it  easy  to  push  him  through. 

"We  said  to  them :  Do  you  want  the  extreme  Left  to  vote 
for  your  nobleman?  Then,  vote  for  the  anarchist,  Anatole 
France." 

The  "anarchist"  thus  engineered  into  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  Academy  maintains  that  the  works  of  the 
candidates  are  never  read.  One  infers  that  if  he  him- 
self and  his  politics  had  not  been  so  well  known,  the 
Academy  would  have  been  sublimely  ignorant  ot  the 
fact  that  he  was  an  anarchist.  Le  conte  de  Lisle,  the 
"blasphemer  who  wrote  'Poemes  Barbares,' "  was 
elected  as  a  Christian  poet.  Says  France,  "The  ma- 
jority of  the  immortals  who  voted  in  his  favor,  I  am 
told,  attributed  to  him  Sully  Prudhomme's  'Le  Vase 
Brise.'  "  Still  on  the  trail  of  the  Academy's  negligence, 
M.  Gsell  tells  the  following  yarn: 

Some  one  told  the  story  of  the  scurv-y  trick  played  by  the 
author  of  "Les  Origines  de  la  France  chretienne"  on  Mon- 
signor  de  Cabrieres.  who  was  a  splendid  orator,  but  had  writ- 
ten  practically   nothing. 

Monsignor  Duchesne  had  gone  into  several  bookshops  near 
the    Mazarin    Palace,    and    had    said    in    the    most    innocent 

tones :  ,,".■-.. 

"Give  me  the  complete  works  of  Monsignor  de  Cabrieres. 

The  shop  assistants  were  amazed. 

"The  complete  works  of  Monsignor  de  Cabrieres?  We 
haven't   them   in   stock." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  must  have.     Have  a  look!" 

They   searched   and   then : 

"We   can  not   find   them.    Monsignor." 

"Come  now.  Monsignor  de  Cabrieres  is  a  candidate  for  the 
.Academy.  He  must  have  surely  written  something,  and  I 
wnnt  particularly  to  read  his  books.     Look  again,   please." 

Great  commotion.  The  owners  and  their  assistants  searched 
everywhere,  moving  piles  of  books  and  climbing  ladders.  But 
still   there    was    nothing. 

"We  are  very  sorry.   Monsignor !" 

"So   am  I !     So  am   I !" 

As  he  went  out  he  raised  his  hands  to  heaven. 


"Where,  oh,  where  shall  I  find  the  complete  works  of  Mon- 
signor   de    Cabrieres  ?" 

Nor  is  its  present  state  the  result  of  modern  de- 
generacy. As  every  one  knows,  women  are  not  as  yet 
allowed  to  become  members  of  the  Academy,  though 
if  Mme.  de  Noaillet  is  successful  in  her  fight  they  soon 
will  be.  But  they  have  always  been  eligible  for  prizes. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  Frenchmen  realize  that  the  intro- 
duction of  women  would  make  corruption  even  more 
corrupt  that  they  so  assiduously  bar  them.  At  least, 
here  is  Anatole  France's  authentic  story  apropos  of 
their  refining  influence: 

France — Under  the  Second  Empire  Louise  Colet  was  a 
majestic  female,  ver\'  beautiful,  rather  a  virago,  with  a  man's 
voice,  and  eyes  which  she  knew  how  to  use.  She  was  married 
to  a  very  ugly  little  dwarf,  who  played  the  violin  at  the  Con- 
ser\'atory.  The  great  philosopher.  Victor  Cousin,  when  he 
saw  her.  discovered  in  her  the  Good,  the  True,  and  the  Beau- 
tiful. He  reduced  the  little  violinist  to  the  same  plight  as 
Sganarelle.     It  was  the  correct  thing  to  do. 

Louise  Colet  used  to  twang  the  Ivre.  She  asked  her  meta 
physician  to  have  some  poetrj-  prizes  awarded  her  bv  tho 
French  .Academy.  How  could  Cousin  refuse  such  a  modest 
recompense  for  divine  hours?  So,  every  year  that  God 
granted,  Louise  Colet  used  to  get  her  prize.  It  was  as  regular 
as  clocknivork. 

On  one  occasion  the  good  lady  began  rather  late  to  manu- 
facture her  piece  for  the  competition.  The  night  before  the 
last  day  for  receiving  entries  she  had  not  hatched  a  single 
line.      She    was   greatly   embarrassed. 

That  night  there  were  some  artists  and  writers  at  her 
dinner  table.  It  chanced  that  Flaubert  and  Bouilhet  had  come. 
They  were  fond  of  her.  because  she  was  an  amiable  creature 
and  made  ever\-body  feel  comfortable.  After  dinner  she 
showed  them  into  a  corner  of  the  drawing-room. 

Mv  dears,"  said  she,  "you  must  save  my  life."  And  she 
revealed    her    predicament. 

"Now  you   must  be   very  nice.      Follow  me   into   my   study. 
.    .   This  way.   .    .    .    Plant  yourselves  in  those  two  excellent 
armchairs,  and  before  midnight  run  me  off  two  hundred  lines 
on    Immortalitj-.      That   is   the    prescribed    subject.      Here    are 
some  paper  and  ink.   .    .    .   Oh,  I  was  nearly  forgetting!     You 
will  find  tobacco  and  brandy  in  this  cupboard."     As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  her  custom  to  smoke  and  drink  like  a  trooper. 
Then  she  rejoined  her  other  guests. 
The  two  friends  smoked  and  drank  and  chatted. 
"By    the    way,"    cried    Bouilhet   towards    11    o'clock,    "what 
ibout    Immortality  ?" 

"Oh.    damn!"   replied   Flaubert. 
And  they  returned  to  the  brandy. 

At  a  quarter  to  12  Bouilhet  begged  Flaubert  to  begin  to 
think  about  Immortality.  Flaubert  was  still  reluctant,  but 
suddenly,  seizing  a  copy  of  Lamartine  on  a  shelf,  he  opened 
it  at  random.  "Write  this!"  he  ordered  imperiously.  And 
without  stopping  he  dictated  two  hundred  lines  from  "Les 
Harmonies." 

When  it  was  finished: 

"Add  the  title:   Immortality  I    .    .    .    Excellent!" 
He   was   putting  "Les  Harmonies"   back  when   Louise   Colet 
appeared. 

"Is   it    finished,    my   treasures?" 
"Oh,   yes.   Certainly,"  said   they,   very  lively. 
She  ran  over  the  sheets  of  manuscript  without  recognizing 
Lamartine. 

"You  did  not  over-exert  yourselves,"  said  she.  "but  it  will 
do,   all  the  same.     You  are  angels." 

She  gave  them  each  a  kiss.  She  presented  her  poem  and 
got  the  prize,  as  usual,  with  many  congratulations.  The  lines 
from  Lamartine  were  printed  over  the  name  of  Louise  Colet. 
Nobody  was  any  the  wiser,   for  nobody  read  them. 

Flaubert  did  not  reveal  the  trick  until  very  long  afterwards. 


But  if  the  political  morals  of  the  Academy  are  not 
unimpeachable,  neither,  it  appears,  is  its  intellect.  Part 
of  the  function  of  the  Academy  is  the  preservation  of 
French  grammar.  In  fact  to  be  eligible  one  must  be  a 
grammarian,  a  fact  that  has  hitherto  been  an  unex- 
plained marvel  to  us.  Most  educated  Englishmen  or 
Americans,  eligible  for  distinguished  honors,  are  not 
philologers.  We  have  taken  off  our  hats  to  the  French 
that  in  addition  to  being  distinguished  their  great  men 
had  time  to  become  grammarians.  We  thought  it  was  a 
gift.  But  the  following  story  leaves  us  with  one  less 
than  the  proverbial  nine  marvels : 

We  never  got  any  further  than  the  letter  A,  for  they  do  a 
very  short  day's  work  at  the  Academy.  The  entry  after 
.■\nneau  (Ring)  was  being  made,  and  the  Due  de  Broglie  was 
presiding.  By  a  majority  of  votes  the  following  definition 
was   adopted : 

"Ring:   a  piece  of  metal  circular  in   shape." 

"Smoke   ring,"    I   whispered   insidiously. 

These  words  caused  some  disturbance,  but  a  grammarian 
replied  with  great  assurance : 

"All  right.     We  will  put :  by  catachresis  :   smoke  ring." 

Catachresis  seemed  to  be  a  sublime  idea. 

As  an  example,  the  Ring  of  Saturn  was  quoted. 

"The  astronomers  have  discovered  several  of  them,"  I  ob- 
served.    "So  you  will  have  to  say  the  Rings  of  Saturn." 

"No."  they  said,  "it  is  customary  to  say  the  Rin?  of  Saturn. 
We  are  here  only  to  ratify  usage.  So  much  the  worse  for 
your    astronomers  I" 

We  regret  the  impossibility  of  finishing  M.  France's 
history  of  his  election.  The  foregoing  paragraph  is 
sufficient  to  illustrate  our  point  and  the  remainder  is 
another  story.  In  fact,  many  of  the  best  anecdotes  in 
this  ultra-Gallic  book  are  not  suitable  for  publication 
in  an  American  periodical.  But  here  are  two  on  Rodin 
that  might  appear  anywhere  and  are  only  too  good  to 
be  true.  One  is  naturally  qui  I'ive  to  see  the  effect  of 
the  two  greatest  exponents  of  their  respective  arts  upon 
each  other.  The  lesson  learned  is  that  even  the  great 
are  not  above  human  jealousies.  Elsewhere  in  "The 
Opinions  of  Anatole  France"  we  have  discovered  the 
witty  malice  of  France,  so  the  two  Rodin  stories  should 
be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt : 

Rodin  was  doubtless  greatly  flattered  by  the  visit  of  M- 
Bergeret.  Yet,  these  two  prophets  did  not  profess  unreserved 
admiration  for  one  another.  In  private  conversation  Anatole 
France  is  in  the  habit  of  commenting  freely  upon  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  celebrated  artist. 

■"He  is  a  genius.  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  have  seen  some  nudes 
of  his.  palpitating  with  life.  But  he  is  not  one  of  those  great 
decorators  such  as  France  has  known,  especially  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  He  seems  to  me  to  know 
nothing  of  the  science  of  grouping.  Above  all,  it  must  be 
said,   he  collaborates  too  much   with   accidents." 


M.  Bergeret  explains  what  he  means  by  these  rather  cryptic 
words : 

"He  abuses  his  right  to  destroy  what  is  not  perfect  in  a 
work.  Dear  old  President  Fallieres,  who  was  one  day  paying 
an  official  visit  to  the  Salon,  stopped  in  front  of  a  statue 
which  had  neither  head,  nor  arms,  nor  legs,  and  said,  with 
great    simplicity : 

"  'M.  Rodin  is  certainly  a  great  man,  but  his  furniture 
removers    are    singularly   careless.'  " 

A  further  example  of  "collaborating  with  accidents" 
is  the  following: 

"Do  you  know  how  he  conceived  that  Victor  Hugo,  the 
half-reclining  figure  in  marble  in  the  gardens  of  the  Palais- 
Royal?      This   is   the   story: 

"Rodin  had  just  finished  in  clay  an  imposing  statue  of  the 
poet.  Victor  Hugo  was  standing  upright  on  the  crest  of  a 
rock.  All  sorts  of  Muses  and  Ocean  deities  were  circling 
about  him.  One  morning  the  sculptor  brought  a  whole  troup 
of  journalists  to  his  studio,  that  they  might  contemplate  the 
new  work.  Unfortunately,  the  evening  before,  he  had  left 
the  window  open,  and,  as  a  terrible  storm  had  broken  out 
during  the  night,  a  stream  of  water  had  reduced  the  huge 
group  to  formless  pulp.  The  cliflt  had  collapsed  upon  the 
dancing  deities.  As  for  Victor  Hugo,  he  had  flopped  down 
into    a   sea   of   mud. 

"Rodin  opened  the  door,  and  allowed  his  guests  to  go  in 
first.  Suddenly  he  beheld  the  disaster.  He  all  but  tore  his 
beard  with  despair.  But  the  chorus  of  praise  had  already 
begun: 

"'Wonderful!  Marvelous!  Formidable!  Victor  Hugo  rising 
from  this  bed  of  slime,  what  a  sj-mbol !  Master,  it  is  a  stroke 
of  genius!  You  have  tried  to  represent  the  ignominy  of  an 
epoch  in  which  the  inspiration  of  the  bard  alone  survived, 
noble   and   pure.     How  beautiful !' 

"'Do  you  think  so?'  Rodin  asked  timidly. 

"'Of  course!  It  is  the  masterpiece  of  masterpieces.  Oh! 
Please,  Master,  leave  it  as  it  is  !'  " 

The  stor>-  is  certainly  piquant.    .    .    .   Si  non  e  vero.   .    .    . 

Probably  because  he  is  on  his  old  grazing  grounds, 
M.  Gsell,  having  done  duty  to  his  present  hero's  re- 
action to  Rodin,  turns  with  considerable  alacrity  to 
record  Rodin's  weighty  if  not  witty  truths: 

Rodin — Yes;  nowadays  this  mechanical  process  is  commonlv 
employed  by  our  sculptors.  They  are  satisfied  to  make  casts 
of  living  models.  The  public  does  not  know  this  yet,  but  in 
the  profession  it  is  an  open  secret.  Modern  statues  are  noth- 
ing more  than  casts  placed  on  pedestals.  The  sculptor  has 
nothing  more  to  do.  It  is  the  maker  of  plaster-casts  who  does 
all  the  work. 

France — Allow  me  to  ask  a  question.  I  quite  understand 
what  you  say  when  the  figures  of  a  monument  are  life  size. 
But  what  do  our  artists  do  when  they  execute  figures  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  actual  dimensions? 

Rodin — There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  about  that,  for  they 
have  instruments  for  enlarging  or  reducing  the  casts. 

France — And  in  ancient  times,  you  say,  the  sculptors  re- 
frained  from  making  casts   of  living   models  ? 

Rodin — They  used  casts  only  for  documentarj'  purposes. 
Formerly  in  the  studios  one  saw  arms,  legs,  and  torsos,  in 
casts,  whose  contour  was  perfect.  The  artists  studied  them 
to  check  the  position  of  the  muscles  in  their  works,  but  they 
were  careful  never  to  copy  them.  They  always  attempted  to 
put  life  into  the  models  to  which  they  referred,  to  transform 
them,  to  breathe  into  them  their  inspiration.  It  was  the 
Italian,  Canova.  who  began,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  incorporate  cast  pieces  into  his  statues.  The  great 
number  of  commissions  which  he  received  forced  him  to  adopt 
this  expeditious  method.  Since  then,  his  example  has  been 
universally  followed. 

And  once  in  a  rather  long  while  M.  Bergeret,  him- 
self, ceases  being  either  scintillating  or  Rabelaisian 
long  enough  to  express  a  serious  opinion  on  art.  And 
then  one  is  treated  to  such  penetrating  criticism  as  thi= 

France — All  great  authors  write  badly.  That  is  we^ 
known.  At  least,  the  pedants  say  so.  Great  writers  are  im 
petuous.  The  vigor  of  their  vocabulary,  the  intensity  of  theii 
style,  the  daring  of  their  phrases,  disconcert  the  pedants,  lo 
the  pundits  good  writing  apparently  means  writing  according 
to  rules.  But  bom  writers  make  their  own  rules,  or  rather 
make  none.  They  change  their  manner  at  every  moment,  as 
inspiration  dictates,  sometimes  they  are  harmonious,  some- 
times rugged,  sometimes  indolent  and  sometimes  spirited.  So, 
according  to  the  common  notion,  they  can  not  write  well.  And 
why  deny  it  ?  Rabelais  is  not  free  from  faults.  His  litanies 
ot  nouns,  his  strings  of  epithets,  his  lines  of  verbs,  un- 
doubtedly prove  his  inexhaustible  imagination,  but  they  make 
his  style  heavy-  His  phrases  often  lack  suppleness,  cadence, 
and   balance. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  old  authors  more  regu- 
larity, clarity,  and  harmony.  "Le  Menagier,"  for  instance, 
which  was  written  long  before  Gargantua,  contains  some  lovely 
passages  about  bread,  wine,  and  bees.  No  doubt  the  old 
language  creates  an  illusion,  for  distance  gives  an  exquisite 
shade  to  the  things  of  the  past,  and  we  find  charm  in  what 
had  but  little  for  men  of  an  earlier  age.  Yet,  I  do  not  think 
I  am  mistaken.  "Le  Menagier"  is  charmingly  written.  It 
would  be  good  Rabelais,  if  it  were  Rabelais.  .  .  .  That  is, 
if  it  did  not  lack  genius.  Similarly,  the  "Contes"  of  the 
Seigneur  des  Accords  are  full  of  charm.  His  style  flows  and 
is  a  delight  to  the  ear.  It  is  better  than  that  of  Rabelais. 
IS  evert  he  less,  it  is  Rabelais  who  is  the  great  writer,  and  not 
the   Seigneur   des  Accords. 

One  of  us  suggested:    Moliere  also  writes  badly. 

France — Yes,  indeed,  Moliere  also  writes  badly.  And  so 
do  Saint-Simon,  and  Balzac  and  all  the  others,  I  tell  you!  In 
Moliere's  time  certain  writers,  Saint-Evremond  and  Furetiere. 
for  example,  used  a  much  more  polished  syntax.  They  were 
purer.  Only.  Moliere  is  Moliere,  that  is  to  say.  not  a  good, 
but  a  great  writer. 


The  foregoing  should  be  used  to  answer  the  pedants 
who  find  errors  of  syntax  in  Shakespeare  and  Shaw.  It 
also  explains  why  the  same  pundits  never  turn  out  any- 
thing great  themselves.  The  moral  is:  do  not  aim  at  per- 
fection. France,  himself,  the  greatest  of  French  literary 
men.  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  living  men  of  letters, 
is  supreme  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  indifference.  How- 
ever, we  refer  the  reader,  intent  on  getting  the  real 
opinions  of  Anatole  France,  to  another  new  book,  his' 
'"On  Life  and  Letters."  M.  Gsell's  volume  should  be 
called  "Recreations  of  Anatole  France." 

The  Opinions  of  Anatole  Fr.-vnce.  Recorded  by 
Paul  Gsell.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Ernest 
Boyd.    New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $2.50. 


The  freight  rate  on  coal  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  American  ports  is  from  eight  to  ten  shillings  ($L76 
to  $2.20)   a  ton. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  August  12,  1922,  were  $134,500,000; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year, 
$117,000,000;  an  increase  of  $17,500,000. 


There  is  no  indication  of  a  pending  change 
in  credit  conditions  at  this  time  and  conse- 
quent!!' no  reason  to  expect  a  change  in  the 
trend  of  money  rates,  or  at  least  no  tighten- 
ing of  rates.  Gold  holdings  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  system  continue  to  grow  and  are  at 
a  record  high  level,  but  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding expansion  of  liabilities  in  the  way 
of  heavier  discounts  and  increased  note  circu- 
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lation  and  the  result  is  as  much  potential 
credit'  as  ever,  despite  the  greater  demands 
of  a  reviving  industry,  says  Forbes  Magazine. 
So  long  as  there  is  an  abundance  of  credit 
and  money  remains  cheap,  just  so  long  will 
there  be  low  bond  yields.  While  corporate 
borrowing  has  been  unusually  heavy  for  sev- 
eral months,  the  demand  has  not  exceeded  the 
buying   power    of    investors    and    bond    prices 
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have  advanced  throughout  the  entire  period. 
Corporate  needs  now  seem  to  be  prett>'  well 
filled  and  what  might  be  termed  the  normal 
amount  of  borrowing  is  likely  to  rule  in  the 
immediate  future. 

Another  unmistakable  sign  of  the  abundance 
of  credit  and  the  improbability  of  any  scarcity 
soon  is  rising  commodity'  prices.  The  value 
of  money  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
goods  it  can  be  exchanged  for,  and  when  this 
amount  becomes  smaller,  as  is  the  case  when 
prices  are  rising,  it  indicates  that  there  is 
an  over-abundance  of  money. 
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All  barometers  point  to  a  continuation  of 
low  money  rates  and  a  marked  reaction  in 
bond  prices  can  not  be  counted  upon  until 
this  condition  changes.  The  investor  can  gain 
no  advantage  by  delaying  purchases  of  sound 
bonds.  The  following  bonds  are  recom- 
raeneded : 

Delaware  &  Hudson  5 J/2S,  1937,  to  yield 
about  5.-^0  per  cent.  This  issue  is  outstand- 
ing to  the  amount  of  $7,500,000  and  is  a  di- 
rect obligation  of  the  company,  but  not  se- 
cured by  mortgage.  This  road  is  showing  a 
recovery  in  earning  power  and  the  margin  of 
safet>-  is  ample.  Dividends  have  been  paid  on 
the  capital  stock  without  interruption  since 
1881  and  since  1907  the  rate  has  been  9  per 
cent,  annually. 

Louis^-ille  &  Nashville  first  and  refunding 
5j^s,  Series  "A,"  due  2003,  to  j-ield  about  5.20 
per  cent.  Amount  outstanding  $12,753,000, 
secured  by  a  direct  or  collateral  lien  on  over 
5000  miles,  and  also  by  pledge  of  $28,956,858 
of  securities.  The  outstanding  funded  in- 
debtedness for  the  road  is  at  the  rate  of 
S33,000  a  mile,  a  comparatively  low  figure. 
Both  equity  and  the  margin  of  safety  of  in- 
terest payments  are  large. 


"It  is  not  the  rich  who  own  the  steam  rail- 
roads, the  trolley  lines,  the  telephones,  the 
light  and  power  companies;  it  is  the  poor  and 
the  people  of  moderate  means,  whose  aggre- 
gate savings  are  invested  in  these  enterprises," 
Haley  Fiske,  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  told  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  at  its  recent  con- 
vention. "The  251  life  insurance  companies 
doing  business  in  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  1921  had  70,672,959  policies  in  force, 
insuring  probably  fifty  millions  of  individuals. 
They  have  the  right  of  fair  treatment  on  the 


part  of  supervising  and  regulating  officials. 
They  are  the  real  governing  body  in  a  republic 
and  elect  legislatures  and  executives.  When 
a  light  and  power  corporation  is  unfairly 
treated,  it  is  the  people  of  the  community,  the 
voters  and  their  dependents,  who  suffer.  It 
is  their  savings  that  are  depleted.  Over- 
taxation, confiscation,  failure  to  help  public 
utilities  by  refusing  to  permit  adequate  rates 
are  robbing  them.  It  is  the  working  people 
who  suffer  first  when  there  is  lack  of  service 
afforded  by  public  utility  corporations,  because 
it  is  they  who  are  chiefly  dependent  upon  such 
ser\-ice.  It  is  important  that  legislatures  and 
members  of  public  commissions  should  realize 
these  elemental  facts.  And  they  should  re- 
member that  injustice  done  or  permitted  by 
tnem  is  injustice,  not  to  the  wealthy,  but  to 
their  own  constituents  who  put  them  in  office." 


Leading  Chambers  of  Commerce  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  important  organizations  of  pro- 
ducers and  business  men  and  men  of  affairs, 
unite  in  urging  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  grouping  the  railroads  under 
the  Transportation  Act  to  keep  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  together,  says  the 
Industrial   Xews  Bureau. 

Those  who  produce  and  ship,  those  who 
know  by  actual  experience  the  advantages  of 
unified  operation  of  these  lines  and  the  im- 
pairment of  service  that  must  result  from  dis- 
memberment combine  with  those  who  build 
and  operate  railroads  in  saying  that  for  the 
common  good  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Cen- 
tral Pacific,  built  and  operated  for  fifty  years 
as  one  railroad,  shall  so  continue. 

In  view  of  this  it  is  no  less  amusing  than 
strange  that  Professor  Daggett  of  the  Uni- 
versit>'  of  California  should  conclude  other- 
wise. 

We  don't  know  how  many  miles  of  railroad 
Professor  Daggett  has  built  or  operated  or 
whether  he  has  ever  built  or  operated  any. 
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Investment  Accuracy 

A  market  order  is  always  important.  With 
so  many  orders  placed  daily  by  telephone,  the 
degree  of  accuracy  and  promptness  applied  to 
dispatching  them  determines  the  value  of  the 
service  rendered. 

Sutro  operators  are  qualified  through  care- 
ful training  and  extensive  experience  to  give 
unerring  and  rapid  service.  Their  familiarity 
with  the  market  enables  them  to  understand 
your  order  perfectly  and  transmit  it  quickly. 

They  can  also  keep  you  thoroughly  in- 
formed throughout  the  day  on  all  important 
price  movements  either  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  or  on  the  floor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange. 

This  is  but  one  feature  of  our  complete 
service  to  the  investor.  A  fast  private  wire 
to  Eastern  and  Canadian  markets,  our  chron- 
ological and  statistical  files,  supplemented  by 
the  judgment  of  our  executives,  provides 
accurate  information  at  all  times. 
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We  don't  know  how  many  carloads  of  lumber, 
grain,  fruit  or  livestock  he  has  produced  or 
shipped  or  whether  he  has  ever  produced  or 
shipped  any. 

^^"e  do  know  that  those  who  have  done  both 
and  who  better  than  Professor  Daggett  under- 
stand the  transportation  needs  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  not  only  hold  the  opposite  view,  but 
give  something  better  than  mere  academic 
theories  as  their  reason  for  it. 


The  note  recently  addressed  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  other  European  powers  compels 
again  consideration  of  those  more  interesting 
than  interest-bearing  debts,  due  to  us  from 
our  partners  in  the  great  war. 

In  view  of  the  many  misleading  statements 
concerning  that  document,  it  may  be  well  to 
emphasize  the  point  that  it  does  not  mean 
that  Great  Britain  can  not  pay  what  she  owes 
us.  unless  she  receives  from  others  what  is 
due  to  her.     She  intends  to  pay  in  any  event. 


INVESTMENT    SECURITIES 

Government,  Mimicipal  and  Corpor- 
ation Bonda  in  denominations  of 
$100,  S500,  and  SIOOO  for  the  invest- 
ment of  Banks,  Trust  Funds,  and  Indi- 
vidual Investors.     Inqtiirie*  Invited. 
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but  reminds  those  who  owe  her  money  (more 
than  enough  to  cover  her  debt  to  us)  that  pay- 
ment will  be  extremely  burdensome  if  they 
continue  to  treat  their  obligations  to  her  as 
a  subject  that  it  is  ungenerous  to  mention. 
As  their  jruarantor,  she  is  prepared  to  accept 
full  liability  in  the  event  of  their  default. 

Unfortunately,  this  country  can  not  afford 
to   accept  payment. 

Those  best  qualified  to  judge  know  that  im- 


payer  will  suffer  in  proportion  to  his  contri- 
bution; the  sufferings  of  the  receiver  will  ex- 
ceed that  of   all   combined. 

Yet  out  of  evil  ofttimes  good  is  born,  and 
\ve  may  live  to  be  grateful  to  the  politicians 
of  today  for  the  long-drawn-out  agony  to 
which  we  seem  to  be  doomed  through  their 
ignorance  of  the  elements  of  economics.  The 
experience  may  arm  us  to  a  resolve  to  be  rid, 
once  and  forever,  of  the  w'hole  tribe,  long  be- 
fore we  have  ceased  paying  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  vanity. 

All  the  politicians  in  the  world  in  one  large 
garbage  can  would  be  a  sight  worth  living  to 
see. — Strassburger  &  Co. 


A  new  issue  of  $600,000  City  of  Stockton, 
California,  municipal  improvement  SY2  per 
cent,  bonds  is  being  offered  by  the  Freeman, 
Smith  &  Camp  Company.  The  offering  is  due 
serially  from  December  1,  1923,  to  December 
1.  1945.  The  bonds  are  tax  exempt  in  Cali- 
fornia and  exempt  from  all  Federal  income 
taxes. 

Stockton,  incorporated  in  1850,  is  the 
county  seat  of  San  Joaquin  County.  It  is  the 
banking  and  trade  centre  of  the  wonderful 
northern  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  is  situated 
on  the  main  line  of  three  transcontinental 
railroads,  the  Southern  Pacific.  Western  Pa- 
cific, and  Santa  Fe,  and  has  water  transporta- 
tion to  San  Francisco. 
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"A  Natiom]  Tet  Personal  Serrice ' 


Large  numbers  of  investors  insist  on  in- 
come returns  from  whatever  they  buy,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  desire  a  large  degree  of 
safety  coupled  with  extremely  attractive  spec- 
ulative   opportunities. 

The  inexperienced  seldom  think  of  bonds 
as  combining  these  requirements.  Bonds,  to 
them,  are  low  yielding,  slow  moving,  prosaic 
investments,   says  Forbes  Magazine. 

Surprise  may  be  occasioned,  therefore,  by 
the  statement  here  that  in  the  bond  list  at 
times  extraordinarily  high  returns  plus  ex- 
ceptionally well-defined  speculative  possibili- 
ties, and  a  reasonable  degree  of  safety,  are 
obtainable. 

Such  opportunities  are  now  to  be  had 
among  the  so-called  second  grade  or  specu- 
lative railroad  bonds. 

Railroad  bonds  of  this  description  are  to 
be  preferred  above  all  others  in  the  specu- 
lative classification  at  this  time,  because  of 
two  verj-  important  considerations. 

First — The  entire  railroad  situation  has  as- 
sumed a  new  and  very  promising  aspect,  from 
the   viewpoint   of   the   investor. 

Second — Individual  railroad  securities  can 
be  more  definitely  and  satisfactorily  analyzed 
than  any  others,  because  of  the  wealth  of  up- 
to-date  statistic  data  available.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  requires  all 
roads  to  issue  monthly  detailed  income  state- 
ments, and  weekly  condensed  statements  of 
gross  and  net  revenues.  Also  there  are  the 
weekly  car-loading  statistics  by   districts,   and 


mediate  payment  would  spell  ruin  to  our  in- 
dustries, unemployment  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  workers,  and  that  if  the  tainted 
money  must  be  taken — as  apparently  the  poli- 
ticians have  determined — the  longer  we  can 
put  off  the  evil  day,  and  the  smaller  the  doses 
into  which  we  can  divide  the  poison,  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  us  all.  The  only  way  now 
seems  to  be  for  the  bankers  and  industrial 
magnates  of  the  world  to  get  together  as  soon 
as  possible  and  work  out  some  plan  by  which 
those  who  can  best  afford  it  shall  share  the 
double  burden  of  paying  and  receiving.     Each 


SINCE  1887  the  Wm.  R. 
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clients  to  save  and  invest — 
through  the  buying  of  sound 
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by  individual  roads,  which  furnish  an  im- 
mensely valuable  barometer  of  the  trend  of 
freight   tralnc    and    earnings. 

As  already  stated,  the  fact  that  the  general 
outlook  for  railroad  earnings  is  so  greatly 
improved — barring,  of  course,  the  very  re- 
mote possibility  that  strikes  will  spread  and 
be  prolonged  to  a  serious  extent — is  the  chief 
factor  favoring  the  railroad  securities  of  all 
kinds. 

From  a  market  standpoint,  this  influence  is 
now  the  strongest  and  most  direct  considera- 
tion in  the  case  of  second-grade  railroad 
bonds.  For  they  are  classified  as  second 
grade  primarify  because  the  earnings  have  not 
been  developed  to  an  extent  which  gives  ab- 
solute security  to  the  interest  payments.  Of 
course,  such  bonds  are  rated  below  first- 
grade  bonds  also  because  of  their  having  a 
junior  lien  on  properties,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  this  junior  lien  would  be  of  subordi- 
nate influence  in  price  provided  the  earning 
power  had  been  demonstrated  over  a  reason- 
ably long  period,  to  be  in  excess  of  interest 
requiremeijts.  For  example:  the  junior  liens 
of  the  Atchison  or  Union  Pacific  are  prac- 
tically on  a  basis  of  equality  with  the  first 
mortgages  of  roads  whose  earning  power  is 
less. 

V\\t\i  these  points  in  mind,  in  the  follow- 
ing condensed  analyses,  several  of  the  indi- 
vidual bonds  should  prove  especially  interest- 
ing. 

International  and  Great  Northern  6s  are 
one  of  the  new  securities  of  this  road  to  be 
issued  under  the  reorganization  plan  recently 
adopted. 

The  road  is  being  retired  from  its  second 
receivership,  and  that  fact  alone  is  having  a 
prejudicial  effect  on  its  securities.  But  other 
roads  have  passed  through  two  or  more  re- 
organizations, only  to  win  finally  a  place 
among  the  country's  leading  transportation 
systems ;  so  the  investor  who  shuts  his  eyes 
to  genuinely  favorable  factors  because  of 
prejudices  handed  down  from  the  past  can 
not  certainly  justify  his  position  in  this  case. 
^^'hile  the  reorganization  has  not  resulted, 
as  reorganizations  usually  do,  in  a  reduction 
of  the  funded  debt,  it  is  nevertheless  calcu- 
lated to  put  the  road  in  a  sound  financial 
position.  Besides  providing  for  the  payment 
of  various  obligations  contracted  under  the 
receivership  for  new  construction,  better- 
ments, etc.,  the  cash  raised  by  the  plan  will 
give  the  road  about  $4,000,000  working  capi- 
tal. 

The  interest  on  the  adjustment  mortgage 
bonds  is  not  cumulative  until  after  January 
1.  1938,  and  prior  to  that  time  is  payable 
in  amounts  to  be  determined  by  the  directors, 
except  that  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
net  income  must  be  used  to  pay  the  interest. 
so  that  it  would  appear  that  the  bonds  are 
sure  of  some  interest  being  paid  from  the 
start.  The  first  semi-annual  payment  is  due 
in  January. 
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The  I.  &  G.  N.  traverses  a  great  part  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  with  terminals  at  Hous- 
ton,  San  Antonio,  Galveston,  Fort  Worth  and 
other  points  where  connections  are  made  with 
various  important  lines.  It  was  originally 
designed  to  reach  the  gateway  of  Me.xico  at 
Laredo,  and  to  haul  traffic  to  and  from  the 
Gulf  ports.  With  the  outlook  for  a  restora- 
tion of  normal  conditions  in  Mexico  now 
brighter  than  in  many  years,  there  is  a  strong 
probability  of  steadih'  increasing  earnings 
from  traffic  into  and  out  of  that  country. 

At    the    current    rate    of    earnings,    allowing 
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for  seasonal  variations,  I.  &  G.  N.  is  not  earn- 
_ng  the  full  interest  requirements  on  its  total 
bonds.  It  is  earning,  however,  between  4  per 
cent,  and  3  per  cent,  under  the  above  cited 
provisions  reqmring  that  50  per  cent,  of  the 
net  income  be  applied  to  interest  payments 
on  the  adjustment  bonds,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  before  the  end  of  the  year  in- 
creased business  will  bring  the  revenues  up 
to  a  point  that  -will  justify  the  full  pajTnent. 

Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  Convertible  Ad- 
justment 5s,  1967,  is  also  a  "reorganization" 
bond.  The  amount  issued  is  $57,500,000. 
They  are  a  direct  obligation  of  the  company 
and  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  all  the  prop- 
ert}'.  etc.,  covered  by  the  prior  lien  mort- 
gages, but  subject  thereto.  The  interest  is 
payable  prior  to  maturity  of  the  principal, 
only  out  of  net  income  (before  deduction  of 
interest  on  these  bonds),  and  is  cumulative 
from  and  after  January*  1.  1925. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  is  baring  a 
ver\'  strong  comeback  in  earnings.  The  cur- 
rent reports  indicate  that  its  total  interest 
charges,  including  the  interest  on  the  con- 
vertible adjustment  5s.  is  being  earned  more 
than  one  and  three-quarters  times.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  first  interest  payment 
on  the  bonds,  which  falls  due  January  1st 
next,  -will  be  met  in  full  (it  is  yet  to  be  de- 
termined whether  pay-ments  will  be  made  an- 
nually   or    semi-annually). 

This  road  is  in  a  very  favorable  position 
because  of  the  territory  covered  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  reorganization  has  pro- 
dded ample  cash  for  working  capital  and 
other  immediate  requirements.  The  property 
comprises  a  s\-stem  of  nearly  4000  miles,  ex- 
tending from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  and 
south  to  Galveston  and  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
with  various  branches.  The  territory  is  an 
important  mining,  agricultural,  and  oil  region. 
The  crop  season  this  fall  promises  to  add 
materially  to  the  earnings. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Refunding  4s. 
1949.  are  the  junior  bonds  of  a  road  which 
has  never  been  established  as  a  prosperous 
enterprise.  Perhaps  that  is  because  it  is  too 
largely  dependent  on  outside  lines  for  its 
traffic. 

The  depressed  conditions  in  the  mining  and 
lumber  industries  of  the  Northwest  have  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  recently  with  the  poor 
showing  in  earnings.  These  conditions  are 
now  distinctly  on  the  mend,  how-ever,  and 
the  outlook  is  much  brighter  than  it  has 
been  for  some  time. 


BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


Xow  that  Anatole  France  is  on  the  Index 
Librorum  Prohibitorum,  or  catalogue  of  books 
that  Roman  Catholic  discipline  forbids  the 
devout  to  read  lest  their  faith  and  good 
morals  be  jeopardized,  his  sales  will  probably 
bound  higher  and  higher.  Always  a  best 
seller  among  intellectuals,  he  will  become  a 
better  seller.  In  addition  to  that  he  has 
joined  the  Immortals  in  a  yet  more  dis- 
tinguish manner  than  that  conferred  by  the 
French  Academy.  It  is  strange  that  curses 
are  more  effective  than  blessings,  probably  be- 
cause they  are  more  sincere,  more  whole- 
heartedly meant,  but  it  is  frequently  true. 
One  is  reminded  of  Voltaire's  banishment, 
which  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise.  And  it 
is  safe  to  predict  that  Europe's  greatest  man 
of  letters  will  not  suffer  from  the  papal  de- 
cree. It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  that  edu- 
cated persons  may  gain  permission  from  their 
bishop  to  read  the  proscribed  works.  Prob- 
ably it  is  just  as  w^ell.  France  is  not  for 
the  masses  anyway- 
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It  is  not  amiss  to  review  the  histor>'  of 
the  famous  index.  The  record  is  an  institu- 
tion of  a  college  of  cardinals  and  theologians 
at  Rome,  first  o£5cially  recognized  in  1557  by 
Pope  Paul  IV,  when  he  caused  a  catalogue  to 
be  prepared  by  the  Inquisition  at  Rome — a 
document  that  is  usually  referred  to  as  the 
first  Roman  Catholic  Index,  though  the  cus- 
tom was  traditional  in  the  church.  As  early 
as  400  the  Council  of  Carthage  had  forbidden 
the  reading  of  pagan  authors,  and  in  1546, 
eleven  years  before  the  custom  was  cr\'stal- 
lized  by  Pope  Paul,  the  Universit\-  of  Louvain 
prepared  a  list  of  the  works  that  were  deemed 
pernicious,  an  example  soon  followed  at 
Venice,  Paris,  Cologne  and  other  cities.  The 
next  step  was  taken  in  1564  by  Pius  IV,  who 
had  Paul's  efforts  reduced  to  a  regular  form 
by  the  Council  of  Trent.  And  it  was  later 
enlarged  by  Qement  VIII.  The  mechanism 
which  controls  the  index  today  was  organ- 
ized in  Rome  and  established  by  Pius  V. 
Books  signaled  out  for  the  anathema  of  the 
index  fall  into  three  categories — books  by 
Catholics  opposed  to  the  Catholic  faitb,  books 
by  heretics  invoh-ing  religious  errors  or  treat- 
ing especially  of  religion,  and  all  anonymous 
works  spreading  pernicious  doctrines.  So  that 
practically  the  only  way  to  insure  against  po- 
sition on  the  index  is  to  be  a  good  Catholic 


that  reputation  as  far  as  civilization  reaches. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  dzemonic  genius 
whose  mind  struck  fire,  whose  heart  warmed 
to  friendship  and  affection,  but  whose  intel- 
lect with  all  its  luminosity-  was  cold,  whose 
art  was  natural,  whose  simple  eloquence  was 
rarely  equaled  and  never  surpassed.  Once  on 
a  time  there  lived  a  man  of  the  worid,  a  busi- 
ness man,  a  courtier,  a  landed  proprietor,  a 
poet,  a  scholar,  an  historian,  a  hermit,  whose 
very  essence  was  will,  whose  highest  ambition 
was  honor,  whose  delight  was  action,  whose 
personality  was  charm,  whose  praise  as  a 
distinction  as  eagerly  sought  by  a  pope  as  by 
an  actress,  by  a  king  as  by  a  poet,  and  whose 
derision  was  a  brand  indelible  through  the 
centuries.  No  predecessor,  Cicero  alone  ex- 
cepted, occupied  so  central  a  position  in  the 
literature   of  Europe." 

Collectors  of  the  delightful  edition  of  Ana- 
tole France  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
will  welcome  the  latest  volume,  "On  Life  and 
Letters."  Nowhere  else  is  France  so  delight- 
ful as  in  his  essays.  His  contes  have  more 
punch,  his  novels  are  both  profound  and 
clear,  but  in  reading  his  miscellaneous  critical 
papers  one  has  the  sensation  of  having  at  last 
in  a  ver>'  Sahara  of  h>-pocrisy  found  a  well  of 
truth.  M.  Gsell,  whose  "Opinions  of  Ana- 
tole France"  are  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  remarks  that  the  "Garden  of  Epicure" 
is  his  most  characteristic  and  enjoyable  work. 
It  is  so  for  the  same  reason  that  these  papers 
are  so  delightful,  because  in  them  France's 
candor  is  unhampered  by  plot  or  plan.  It 
gushes  foiii  to  mitigate  the  universal  drouth. 

R.  G. 
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Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Fkascisco,  Cai_ 
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Specialists  in  Safety 


Even  so,  Anatole  France's  proscription  is 
not  comparable  to  Voltaire's,  though  the 
analogy  is  tempting  because  France's  relation 
to  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  is 
analogous  to  Voltaire's  and  the  eighteenth. 
Both  were  master  minds  of  their  eras.  But 
what  France  has  lost  in  the  way  of  the  zest 
of  persecution — Voltaire  lived  all  his  life  in 
terror  of  prison — he  has  gained  in  time  and 
comfort.  His  earlier  prototj-pe  did  not  dare 
to  publish  under  his  own  name  and  finally, 
since  his  st^-le  was  unmistakable,  did  not  dare 
to  publish  at  all.  His  "Philosophical  Letters" 
from  England  were  burned  by  the  public  exe- 
cutioner. It  must  have  been  rather  dis- 
heartening to  write  in  the  face  of  such  per- 
sistent and  efScient  malevolence.  Voltaire's 
tribulations  and  ultimate  success  have  re- 
centK^  been  paid  homage  by  the  great  Scandi- 
navian critic,  Georg  Erandes.  His  book  On 
\'oltaire  has  not  yet  been  published  in  Eng- 
lish, but  the  Living  Age,  always  on  the  qui 
z'ive  for  the  cream  of  the  European  press,  has 
printed  a  few  pages  of  translations  from  it. 
We  quote  below  a  paragraph  indicative  of 
Brandes'   critical  acumen : 

"Once  on  a  time  a  bundle  of  nerves  sur- 
charged with  electricity'  took  Europe  captive 
and  enlightened  it.  Once  on  a  time  there 
lived  a  man  who  came  to  stand  for  human 
wit  personified,  and  who  to  this  day  maintains 


Note*  ol  Books  and  Authors. 

The  National  Librar>'  of  Wales  has  secured 
at  a  cost  of  £5000  what  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  Celtic  ro- 
mantic literature  in  Europe. 

Henrj'  Arthur  Jones  has  written  a  study  of 
Bernard  Shaw  which  is  to  be  published  in 
England  this  fall. 

Miss  Rose  Macaulaj',  author  of  "Dangerous 
Ages,"  is  about  to  publish  a  new  novel.  "Mys- 
ter\'  at  Geneva."  She  obtained  the  necessar\' 
local  color  when  she  was  connected  with  the 
secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

It  is   reported   in   Paris  that  Eleanor  Duse  I 
will    appear    there    this    fall    with    M.    Lucien 
Guitr\-  in  a  comedy  written  for  them  by  Sacha 
Guitrj'. 

The  Macmillan  Companj'  has  put  together  a 
Juvenile  Ladder  Library  for  children  that 
should  be  particularly  interesting  to  parents 
who  are  uncertain  what  to  purchase  for  their 
offspring.  The  scheme  of  the  Juvenile  Ladder 
Library-  includes  gradated  lists  of  books  for 
children  of  various  ages.  It  has  also  been 
catalogued  according  to  subjects.  It  starts 
with  folklore  and  fairj-  tales  for  children 
from  four  to  six  years,  and  carries  the  lists 
to  children  of  fifteen  years  or  more.  By  se- 
curing the  pamphlet  from  the  Macmillan 
Company  a  father  or  mother  may  glance 
through  the  classifications,  alight  upon  the 
section  to  which  the  child  belongs  in  age.  sex, 
and  predilection  of  subject,  and  so  secure  the 
books  best  adapted  to  the  young  hopeful. 
Several  hundred  books  are  so  listed. 

A  pamphlet  containing  a  sketch  of  John 
Galsworthy's  life  and  letters  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  and  is 
offered  by  them  for  free  distribution. 

Honore  de  Balzac  is  known  to  most  people 
as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  novelists,  and 
lew  are  aware  that  he  had  aspirations  as  a 
pla\-wright  as  welL  But  he  did,  and  he  once 
wrote  a  five-act  drama  entitled  "Cromwell." 
The  play,  hitherto  unpublished,  will  be  brought 


out  in  book  form  this  autumn  by  the  Prince- 
ton Universitj'  Press,  Balzac's  original  manu- 
script reproduced  in  facsimile. 

A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson,  who  has  been  two 
vears  writing  his  new  novel,  "This  Freedom," 
to  be  published  September  1st  by  Little,  Brown 
&  Co..   is  vacationing  in   Surrey. 

Jackson  and  Salisbur\'^'s  best  seller,  "Out- 
witting Our  Nerves,"  has  been  again  reprinted 
by  the  Century  Company,  and  the  editions  are 
not  less  than  five  thousand  each. 

Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  editor  of  one  of  the 
most  authoritative  and  complete  editions  of 
the  "Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Kha\-yam."  is  publish- 
ing a  new  edition  of  his  "Omar:  The  Tent- 
maker"   (the  Page  Company). 

"Impro\'ising"  is  the  title  of  a  little  book 
just  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  in  which 
Ethel  Home,  an  English  teacher  of  music  and 
author  of  several  books  about  music,  voices 
her  con\'iction  that  it  will  prove  a  great  help 
in  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
music  if  the  pupil  is  encouraged  to  extem- 
porize melodies  before  studying  the  formal 
rules  of  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  com- 
fK)sition. 


The  Valley  of  Content 

Bj  BLANCHE  UPRIGHT 

A  San  Francisco  author's  first  novel 
— the  diamatic  version  to  be  pro- 
duced in  New  York  this  season,  by 
Marjorie  Rambeau.  $1.90 

Book  Depl. ,  Main  Floor. 


Anglo  LoDdon  Paris  Company 

One  Sinsome  Street       San  Francitco 
Phona  Keamr  6600 


The   Mother   of  All  Living 

By  ROBERT  KEABLE 

Author  of  "Simon  Called  Peter" 

the  most  widely  discussed  book  of  the  day 

JULIE'S  HOiIEL.\ND,  Africa,  is  the  fascinating  background  of  this  powerful 
novel.  Mr.  Keable  drives  home  his  point  with  the  same  forceful  presentment  of 
fundamental  emotions,  the  same  \ivid  word-painting,  the  same  utter  truthfulness  that 
distinguished   his   '"Simon   Called   Peter." 

THE  KEYNOTE  of  this  tremendously  human  storj-  of  the  warring  of  passion  and 
mother  love  is  that  the  finding  of  life's  goal  of  happiness  is  possible  only  through 
recognition  of  the  deepest  meanings  of  life  for  woman. 

CONTINUOUSLY  INTERESTING,  it  is  also  profoundly  important  to  any  reader 
willing  to  look  the  facts  of  life  in  the  face.  It  is  a  novel  with  a  difference  which 
sets  it  apart  from  all  those  of  which  we  have  grown  so  tired.  Restraint  is  no  longer 
thrown  to  the  winds. 

More  than  ten  editions  of  tiie  usual  size  -were  called  for  b\  adz^ance  orders 
S2.00,  postage  extra,   \9  o=. 


E.  P,  DUTTON  &  CO^ 


6S1  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


The  FRENCH  AMERICAN  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRASaSCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commcrcia]       Checking      Saving 
Resources  Over  -  -  $16,000,000 

A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COMMERCIAL  AKD 
Pebsghal  Chkckiko 
AccoTTwxs  5oLicrr«D. 

SaTiDEs    Acconnts    receive 

imeresi  ii  tie  rate  of  4  per 

cent,  per  annam. 

Safe  Deposit  itozES 
$3.50 

orncmi 

Leon  Bocqa^riz.Prwideat 
J,  M.Dapas- Vice  President 
J.  A.  BcrEcroi. 

Vice-President 

W.  F.  DnffT 

.Vice-Pres.  and  Cashier 

A-  Bosqaei Secretary 

J.  T.  Irilarry.-Asst.  C  asiier 
Chas.  L.  Ebner.  Jr 

Asst.  Casbier 


i 


■iMii  Fedenl  Rnfftc  Srdea  ai 
Asacalcrf  SiTiifi  Bub  ff  Su  Frudxa 

[be  Sim  Fnidsco  SaTings  and  Loan  Sodetr 

(The   Six    Fsancisco    Rask) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

i26    California    St,  San  Franeisca,  Cat 

BSSIOd  BJAKCH Wmm  ij  21<  Sm* 

PAM-PREroio  DBiwa  uiaa . .  a-*  uJ  74  a™. 

BAIGHT  SIRffl  ffiUICH Bn*  »J  8<hJm  S»* 

Tune  30th.   1922 

Assets .' $76,170,177.18 

Depo=its 72.470.177.18 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 1.000.000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds. . .      2,700.000.00 

Employees'   Pension    Fund 385.984.61 

\  dividend  to  depositors  of  FOUR  -\ND 
OXE-QUARTER  Wi)  per  cent,  per  annum 
was  declared  for  the  six  months  ending  June 
30th,    1922. 
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RKVIKWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Man-Size. 
Universal  interest  in  the  problem  of  prohi- 
bition gives  point  to  William  MacLeod  Raine's 
latest  book,  "Man-Size,"  whose  plot  is  based 
on  the  liquor  traffic  into  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions of  the  Northwest  during  the  last  cen- 
turj'.  The  Northwestern  Mounted  Police  put 
up  a  substantial  resistance  to  the  whisky 
smugglers  of  that  era.  These  Centaurs  of  the 
law  were  vigilant  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties — more  vigilant  than  their  prototypes  of 
today.  The  reflection  affords  food  for  thought, 
although  the  author  makes  no  case  for  an 
argument  as  applied  to  the  present  situation. 
Mr.   Raine   uses   his   facts   for   what   dramatic 


ESMOND'S 

"THE  CAKE  SHOP" 
253  Grant  Ave. 

Wc  offer  a  large  variety 
of  pies,  cakes  and  pastries 
— all  of  the  highest  quality 
and  flavor. 

"ECCLES  CAKES"  Our  Specialty 


A  Virtual  Partnership 

By  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
worked  out  in  conformity  with  cer- 
tain regulations  laid  down  by  the 
Railroad  Commission,  San  Francisco 
and  Spring  Valley  have  formed  a 
virtual  partnership  to  increase  your 
water  supply. 

City  and  company  are  associated 
in  a  cooperative  working  relation- 
ship, the  like  of  which  does  not  exist 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 

This  working  relationship  assures 
ample  water  to  meet  the  pressing 
needs  of  growing  population  and  in- 
dustrial expansion  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  program  now  being  carried 
out  was  set  forth  in  a  Railroad  Com- 
mission decision.  City  and  company 
accepted  the  program,  but  the  city 
added  certain  conditions  of  its  own, 
and  the  company  agreed  to  them. 

The  company  carries  construction 
of  Calaveras  Dam  in  Alameda 
County  to  a  height  sufficient  to  add 
24  million  gallons  daily  to  the  water 
supply. 

The  city  constructs  the  westerly 
division  of  its  Hetch  Hetchy  conduit 
to  convey  this  Calaveras  water  to 
Crystal  Springs  Lake  in  San  Mateo 
County. 

The  company  pays  for  the  use  of 
the  conduit. 

Such,    broadly,    was  the   practical 

and  workable  solution  of  our  water 

problem    proposed    by  the    Railroad 
Commission. 

The  city  required,  in  addition, 
that  the  company  construct  a  con- 
duit to  carr>^  Calaveras  water  from 
its  source  to  the  Hetch  Hetchy  line 
at  Ir\-ington  in  .A.lameda  County ; 
also  that  the  company  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  Hetch  Hetchy  bonds 
fnr  the  construction  of  the  city's 
conduit,  thus  freeing  the  taxpayers 
entirely  from  this  burden. 

The  life  of  this  agreement  is  for 
\1  years,  and  for  that  period,  there- 
lore.  San  Francisco  and  Spring 
\"alley  will  work  together  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  more  water  of  our 
constantly  growing  community. 


SriRIir^G  VAOJEY 

WATER     COMPANY 


Story  element  he  can  extract  from  them. 
However,  there  is  a  moral — it  is  that  whisky 
will  be  smuggled  into  forbidden  territory  as 
long  as  it  is  made.  The  chief  defect  in  an 
otherwise  fine  stor>-  is  a  rather  minor  anachro- 
nism. Mr.  Raine's  Westerners  of  a  generation 
ago  are  proficient  in  the  argot  of  the  recent 
war.  However,  that  is  a  detail.  And  the 
reader  of  adventure  stories  will  undoubtedly 
enjoy  the  novel  scene  and  plot  of  "Man- 
Size." 

Man-Size.      By   William    MacLeod    Raine.      Bos- 
ton:  Houghton    Mifflin   Company;    $1.75. 


AShepherd'i  Lite. 

The  vogue  for  William  H.  Hudson's  books 
the  last  year  or  so  has  been  one  of  the  most 
promising  signs  of  the  literary  times.  We 
can  not  be  going  quite  to  the  dogs,  culturally 
speaking,  while  Mr.  Hudson  is  a  favorite. 
Current  literature  may  be  pretty  bad — some- 
how it  is  traditional  that  it  should  be.  But 
there  are  still  some  good  people  writing,  oi 
perhaps  one  should  say  publishing  .in  the  pres- 
ent instance.  "A  Shepherd's  Life,"  while  al- 
most entirely  new  material,  is  not  e.xactly  a 
new  book.  One  has  the  impression  of  its 
having  been  written  some  years  ago.  And  as 
a  matter  of  fact  its  material  was  gathered 
over  a  number  of  years — hence  its  satisfactory 
solidity. 

The  plan  of  "A  Shepherd's  Life"  is  unusual. 
It  is  a  cross  between  biography  and  travel, 
but  is  a  hundred  per  cent.  Hudson,  and  ad- 
mirers of  his  may  safely  immerse  themselves 
without  fear  of  the  shock  of  disillusionment. 
Mr.  Hudson,  like  a  certain  brand  of  cigarette, 
is  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  These  "Impressions 
of  the  South  Wiltshire  Downs,"  in  addition 
to  being  delightfully  easy,  spontaneous  read- 
ing, supply  one  with  an  insight  into  a  manner 
of  life  more  indigenous  to  England  than  any 
other  phase  of  existence,  and  probably  less 
known  than  any  other. 

A  Shepherd's  Life.  By  W.  H.  Hudson.  Xew 
York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.;  $3. 


RftTcnsden*  Court. 

J.  S.  Fletcher  has  given  us  another  of  his 
fascinating  detective  stories  in  the  novel 
named  above.  In  fact,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Coue  formula,  this  ingenious  spinner  of 
detective  yarns  seems  to  get  "better  and  bet- 
ter" with  every  fabrication.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  writers  of  this  genre  who  in  addition  to 
the  sine  qua  non  of  a  plausible  and  baffling 
mystery  furnishes  the  reader  also  with  an  in- 
teresting slice  of  humanity  and  society  and 
sers'es  them  with  well-written  ease. 

"Ravensdene  Court"  is  the  story  of  a 
double  murder  mystery  in  remarkable  circum- 
stances and  is  packed  with  the  particular  J. 
S.  Fletcher  variety  of  heightened  excitement 
and   thrilling   episode. 

Ravensdene  Court.  By  J.  S.  Fletcher.  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  %2. 


Th«  Pagtant  of  Peklne. 

De  luxe  editions  are  of  immediate  interest 
only  to  collectors,  and  unfortunately  for  book 
lovers  in  general  it  is  only  wealthy  collectors 
who  can  profit  by  owning  the  gorgeous 
"Pageant  of  Peking,"  which  is  specifically  an 
album  of  sixt>'-six  unusually  fine  photographs 
of  Peking  by  Donald  Mennie,  accompanied  by 
an  explanatory'  text  written  by  Putnam  Weale. 
Mr.  Weale  has  written  other  books  on  China 
and  is  generally  hailed  as  authoritative  in- 
terpreter of  the  great  Eastern  republic.  He 
has  here  traced  the  history  of  Peking  from 
the  time  of  the  Khitan  Tartars  to  the  present 
day.  But  authentic  as  his  narrative  is,  the 
primarj'  interest  of  such  a  book  is  of  course 
its   format  and   photogravures. 

The  Page.\nt  of  Peking.  By  Donald  Mennie 
and  Putnam  Weale.  Shanghai:  A.  S.  Watson  & 
Co. :    San    Francisco :   John   Howell ;    $30. 


charl.es  G.  NORRIS' 


A  Novel  of  Marriage 

The  demand  for  52  editions  shows  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  this  penetrating  novel. 

$2.00  at  any  bookstore,  postase  extra 

E.  p.  DUTTON  &  CO,  681  5th  AtcN.V. 
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328  POST  STREET  Union  Square 

Souef  3268 
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N«w  Baoki  ReceWsd. 

PoL.\ND      Reborn.       By      Roy     Devereux.      New 
York:    E.    P.    Button   &  Co.;    $6. 
A  resume  of  Poland  today. 

Abdication.     By  Edmund   Candler.     New  York: 
E.    P.    Button   &    Co.;    $2.50. 
A  novel  of  modern  India. 

Sh.\kespeare's    Hamlet.      By    A.    Glutton-Brock. 
New  York:   E.    P.   Button  &  Co.;   52. 
.\  defense  of  Hamlet. 

Atv    .;Vi-\SK.AN    Idyll,       Bv    Hj'almar    Rutzebeck. 
New   York:   Boni  &  Liveright;  $2. 
The  sequel  to  "Alaska  Man's  Luck." 

Heartbeat.      By    Stacy   Aumonier.      New    York : 
Boni    &    Liveright;    $2. 
A  novel. 

The    Ghost     Girl.       By     Edgar     Saltus.       New 
York:    Boni    &    Liveright;    %2. 
A  mystery  story. 

What   Became  of   Mr.    Besmokd.      By  C.   Nina 
Boyle.      New  York:    Thomas  Seltzer;   $1.75. 
A  mystery  story. 

The  Shorn    Lamb.      By   Emma   Speed   Sampson- 
Chicago:  The  Reilly  &  Lee  Company. 
A   romance   of   the    new   South. 

The   Country    Beyond.      By  James   Oliver   Cur- 
wood.     New  York:  Cosmpolitan  Book  Corporation. 
A  romance  of  the  wilderness, 

ExPERiMFNTAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  Almo  dc  Monco, 
M.  D.     Los  Angeles:  J.   F.   Rowny  Press, 

"On  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human 
soul." 

The  Meaning  of  Property.     By  Isaac  H.  Lion- 
berger.      Boston:    The    Stratford    Company;    $1.50. 
Economics. 

South  Sea  Sketches.  By  B,  A.  Erdland.  Eos- 
ton:    The   Stratford    Company;    $1,75, 

Songs  and  Poems.  By  Karl  Fuhrman.  Pri- 
vately printed  in  San  Francisco, 

He  who  toils  with  pain  will  eat  with  pleas- 
ure.— Chinese, 


IT'S  THE  WATER. 

Prepared  with  Glacier  Water  from 
Shasta  Springi 

AT   ALL   DEALERS 

SHASTA    WATER    COMPANY 
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complete  vaporization 


It  isn't  gasoline  that  explodes  in 
the  cylinder  of  your  car  and 
makes  power. 
It's  gas  — air,  mixed  in  the  car- 
buretor with  gasoline  to  form 
vapor. 

Red  Crown  gasoline  vaporizes 
completely.  It  forms  a  homoge- 
neous mixture  with  12  to  16  times 
its  volume  of  air.  That  mixture 
explodes  cleanly  and  powerfully, 
leaving  comparatively  little  car- 
bon residue  on  valves,  spark 
plugs  and  cylinder  walls. 

That's  why  you  get  better  mileage  out 
of  "Red  Crown" —and  a  cleaner,  sweet- 
er-running engine. 

FillattheRed  Crown  sign — at  Standard 
Oil  Service  Stations,  at  garages  and 
at  other  dealers. 

STANDARD  OH.  COMPANY 

(Califbtnifl} 


The  Gasolim 

of  Quality 
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"JUST.SUPPOSE." 

Romance,  this  week,  and  romance  yet 
again !  For  here  at  the  Columbia  is  a  darling 
little  love  lyric  of  a  play,  in  which  the  audi- 
ence, hushed  in  a  romantic  ecstasy,  hang  rapt 
upon  the  murmurings  of  two  3'-oung  lovers, 
whose  loA-e  has  the  beauty  that  abends  a  life- 
long idealization ;  for  it  wil^^never  reach 
fruition. 

That  makes  three  plays,  this  week,  in  which 
young  love  murmurs  and  audiences  hang  en- 
raptured upon  their  accents.  At  the  Columbia 
it  is  a  sweet,  sinless  love  that  yet  must  be 
renounced;  at  the  Alcazar  a  love  that  over- 
comes obstacles  and  launches  the  lovers  on 
the  long  years  of  companionship  that  we  see 
illustrated  and  working  out  to  a  bitter  con- 
clusion at  the  Players.  So,  on  the  whole,  the 
love  at  the  Columbia  has  the  more  touching 
beauty  of  non-fulfillment. 

A.  E.  Thomas  is  the  author  of  "Just  Sup- 
pose," which  had  a  very  successful  run  in 
Xew  York.  The  author,  remembering,  per- 
haps, how  popular  was.  the  play  introduced 
years  ago  into  this  countr\-  by  Mansfield  en- 
titled "Heidelberg,"  which  also  shed  a  ro- 
mantic glamour  about  the  figure  of  a  young 
sprig  of  royalty,  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
making  a  young  visiting  prince,  whose  nu- 
merous real  names  are  not  given,  but  whose 
identitj'  is  plainly  that  of  a  British  prince, 
enter  by  dhance  the  precincts  of  an  old  Vir- 
ginia home  and  fall  in  love  with  its  rosebud 
inmate. 

Of  course,  as  America  has  helped  in  making 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  we  welcome 
a  prince  for  a  hero  with  particular  fen^or. 
And  as,  from  the  point  of  view  of  romance 
we  denizens  of  a  republic  feel  an  artless 
pride  in  our  Southern  aristocracy,  it  pleases 
us  to  have  the  romance  thus  located. 

Mr.  Thomas,  in  common  with  the  majority 
of  American  playwrights,  is  careful  to  have 
an  atmosphere  of  delicate  and  engaging  com- 
edy attend  and  leaven  the  depiction  of  his 
charming  story.  Both  the  prince  and  his 
lovely  inamorata  hd^re  a  keen  sense  of  humor, 
the  girl  in  particular  indulging  in  delicate 
raillery  over  what  she,  with  her  woman's  in- 
tuition, sees  plainly  as  a  boyish  masquerade; 
and  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  prince's  Brit- 
ish dry  nurse  to  make  him  return  to  the  dis- 
tracted embassy  at  Washington  provide  excel- 
lent comedy. 

The  limited  vernacular  in  which  the  British 
youth  who  is  cast  in  a  mold  expresses  him- 
self was  really  most  enjoyable;  everj-  remark 
that  fell  from  the  inspired  lips  of  the  Hon. 
Sir  Calverton  Shipley  being  a  rare  delight. 
It  was  also  most  entertaining  to  listen  to  the 
frenzied  and  irreverent  discourse  in  which  the 
young  peer  expressed  himself  while  reproach- 
ing and  adjuring  the  dilatory  prince  for  his 
leisureliness  in  enjoying  his  stolen  vacation. 

It  sounded  so  real.  Princes  must  occasion- 
ally relax  from  their  pose  on  a  pedestal,  and 
it  can  not  but  be  enjoyable  for  a  royal  lad  to 
have  a  pal  who  isn't  afraid  to  abuse  him  for 
indulging  in  a  dangerous  and  absolutely  pro- 
hibited lark,  and  intimate  to  him  in  unmis- 
takable terms  that  he  is  an  expensive  nuisance. 
The  company  makes  an  excellent  showing  in 
the  representation  of  the  piece,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Whiffen  presenting,  with  her  ever  delicate  and 
unfading  charm,  a  lovely  portrait  of  the 
ancient  gentlewoman  who  is  the  grandmother 
of  Linda  Lee.  for  that  is  the  pretty,  old- 
fashioned  Christian  name  of  the  dainty 
Southern  girl  whose  youthful  beauty  and 
sweetness,  set  so  fittingly  in .  the  old  colonial 
home  in  which  she  was  born  and  reared,  have 
captivated  the  young  prince. 

Isabelle  Lowe,  with  her  flaxen  locks,  her 
pretty,  youthful  figure,  and  a  suggestion  she 
managed  to  convey  of  sweet,  old-fashioned 
Southernliness.  certainly  makes  a  success  of 
her  role.  She  has  the  great  fault,  however, 
of  cultivating  an  over-babyish  st>-le  of  speech. 
Now  Linda  Lee  is  not  at  all  babyish,  being  a 
girl  of  considerable  dignity  of  character,  much 
penetration,  and  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  girl  with  a  very  keen  sense 
of  humor  could  ever  over-stress  the  babyish 
manitei    anless  she  were  doing  it  for  fun. 

Isahelle  Lowe,  however,  shows  decided 
cleverness — more  than  she  showed  in  "Little 
Old  New  York" — and  conducted  herself  with 
a  prettv  dignity  in  the  interview  between 
Linda  Lee  and  the  old  diplomat.  She  can  also 
weep  quite  plaintively,  dilate  her  eyes  bewil- 
dering* -,  and  seem  to  be  what  she  repre- 
sented    Yet,  to  add  another  criticism,  she  is 


not  quite  sincere  enough,  there  always  being 
more  than  a  touch  of  artificiality  in  her  acting, 
which  she  ought  to  try  to  eliminate,  for  she 
has  enough  qualities  to  make  it  worth  while: 
delicacy  of  technique,  for  instance,  as  shown 
in  her  best  work. 

Mr.  Creighton  Hale's  appearance  is  well 
adapted  to  suggest  the  blond,  boyish  strip- 
ling who,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  came,  saw, 
and  conquered.  The  actor's  very  correct  line 
of  feature,  well-shaped  head,  boyish  build, 
and  blond  tints  fitted  into  the  role;  and  fur- 
thermore Mr.  Hale,  who  had  little  opportunity 
to  do  more  than  look  picturesque  and  smile 
fascinatingly  in  "Little  Old  New  York."  re- 
veals himself  this  week  as  an  agreeable  and 
intelligent  actor,  able  to  make  love  wooingly, 
to  jest  engagingly,  and  to  assume  at  need  the 
dignity  of  a  prince.  The  only  thing  that  is 
missing  in  his  representation  is  the  English 
accent,  his  intonation  being  plainly  American, 
although  he  speaks  well. 

William  Lloyd  and  Louis  Morrison  are  two 
actors  who  greatly  strengthened  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  work  the  good  effect  made  by 
the  general  company,  Mr.  Lloyd  contributing, 
in  the  role  of  Sir  Calverton,  a  particularly 
good  brand  of  comedy  which  was  most  hilari- 
ously amusing,  the  actor  being  very  apt  in  de- 
picting the  various  emotions — artlessly  trans- 
parent secrecy,  ludicrous  apprehension,  des- 
perate remonstrance,  snubbed  repression,  and 
guileless  scheming— which  tormented  the 
prince's   naive    cicerone. 

Mr.  Louis  Morrison  as  the  imposing  old 
diplomat  rendered  the  magisterial  dignity  and 
grave  and  impressive  rebuke  of  that  gentle- 
man with  immense  effect;  and  John  Miljan 
made  the  unsuccessful  young  wooer  a  likable 
youth  who  won  sympathy. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  written  a  very  engaging 
play,  pleasingly  appealing  to  our— in  spite  of 
the'  cynical  ultra-moderns — incorrigible  delight 
in  romance,  yet  permeated  throughout  with 
delightful  humor.  The  dialogue  is  pretty  and 
witty,  and  at  times  full  of  dignity;  the  situa- 
tions enjoyable,  but  the  author  made  the  mis- 
take of  so  prolonging  the  parting  scene  that 
it  finally  reached  the  point  of  becoming  lachrj-- 
mose,  thus  dimming  the  pleasurable  impres- 
sion made  by  the  previous  delectable  comedy 
in  as  well  as  out  of  the  love  scenes.  And  in- 
deed the  entire  last  act  is  a  falling-off  in 
merit,  for  while  we  accept  the  possibility  and 
even  probability  of  the  young  prince's  esca- 
pade, we  are  unable  to  conceive  of  the  old 
diplomat  becoming  sentimental  and  delib- 
erately bringing  the  prince  to  the  gentle  and 
artless  Delilah,  whose  perilous  charms,  we  are 
credibly  assured,  have  enslaved  him  for  life. 
Being  in  a  gooey  mood  we  are  willing  for  the 
moment  to  believe  it,  but  find  it  difficult  to 
swallow  whole  a  soft-hearted  and  sentimental 
diplomat.  It's  like  believing  in  those  weak- 
ening detectives,  who,  in  a  romantic  drama, 
allow  the  worthy  but  unfortunately  compro- 
mised quarry  to  escape  when  he  is  safely 
snared,  just  from  benevolence  and  soft- 
heartedness;   and  to  make  a  happy  end. 

It  was  up  to  Mr.  Thomas,  or  so  he  con- 
ceived it,  to  bring  on  the  wooer  in  the  back- 
ground, so  that  we  would  depart  with  a  com- 
fortable consciousness  that  Linda  Lee  would 
not  end  as  a  spinster:  and  also  to  relieve  the 
minds  of  the  audience  by  showing  the  lovers 
in  a  parting  embrace.  And  probably  nobody 
but  a  jaded  critic  would  question  the  ad- 
visability  of  allowing  that  parting  embrace. 


THE  BOHEMIAN  CLUB  CONCERT. 

The  annual  concert  of  the  Bohemian  Club, 
in  which  is  always  presented,  not  only  the 
music  of  their  annual  grove  play,  written  and 
composed  in  celebration  of  their  summer 
jinks,  but  also  striking  excerpts  from  the 
music  of  previous  plays,  is  always  a  social  as 
well  as  a  musical  event.  There  is  a  happy 
family  atmosphere  about  it.  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  club  members'  womenfolk,  who 
feeX  womenlike,  immensely  privileged  at  be- 
ing allowed  to  share,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, in  the  sacred  revels  of  the  club.  For  do 
not  famous  men  come  annually  from  the 
world's  end  to  share  these  revels?  And  so 
the  Tivoli  Theatre  is  always  cram-jam  full  on 
these  occasions,  the  lordly  males  not  only 
permitting  the  fair  outsiders  and  privileged 
non-members  to  hear  the  music — which  other- 
wise it  were  a  shame,  so  beautiful  and  ele- 
vated-it  is,  to  restrict  only  to  the  hearing  in 
the  annual  forest  celebration — but  "they  have 
settled  down  now  to  displaying  to  the  deeply- 
interested  spectators  a  series  of  photographs 
showing  the  happy  celebrants  either  relaxed 
during  their  hours  of  ease  or  figuring  as  per- 
sonages of  the  play  in  massed  and  immensely 
effective  representation  under  the  mighty 
trees. 

The  talented  Bohemians  never  fail  in  se- 
curing a  new  and  effective  version  of  the 
famrtiar  theme :  forces  of  evil  assailing  the 
integrity  of  the  noble  forests.  If  we  pause  to 
think,  it  is  to  realize  that  annually  the  club 
brings,  in  dramatic  and  therefore  highly  ef- 
fective guise,  a  realization  to  both  thinking 
and  non-thinking  men- of  the  terrible  violation 
of  our  wonderful  redwood  groves  that  con- 
tinues to  go  on,  while  poets  write,  musicians 
compose,  and  artists  of  the  stage  represent 
these  continuous  violations. 


And  the  politician  waxes  and   grows   fat. 

But  the  good  work  has  had  effect,  and  the 
Bohemian  Club  has  had  a  considerable  share 
in  the  effect  produced  on  the  educated  classes. 

Mr.  Charles  G-  Norris'  play,  entitled  "The 
Rout  of  the  Philistines,"  seemed  to  be  more 
than  usually  clear  and  poignant  in  its  sym- 
bolism. Set  to  most  beautiful  music,  com- 
posed by  Nino  Marcelli,  the  play  and  music 
together  furnished  a  particularly  fine  example 
of  the  qualitj^  of  the  annual  grove  plays. 

Mr.  Marcelli's  magnetic  and  inspiring  con- 
ducting of  the  excerpts  from  his  score  was 
very  much  in  line  with  the  character  of  his 
music,  which  has  a  full,  pulsing  vitality  and 
individuality  and  the  charm  of  ready  and 
virile  imagination.  It  leads,  too.  to  the  high 
lights  which  gives  the  listener  many  keen 
thrills,  and  the  stretches  of  music  between 
seemed  to  have  no  dull  or  perfunctorj'  spots. 

In  fact,  these  annual  concerts,  with  their 
revival  of  the  best  musical  numbers  from  pre- 
vious grove  plays,  are  something  to  stimulate 
local  pride,  so  finely  dedicated  to  the  highest 
arts  is  the  talent  whose  fruits  are  thus  ex- 
hibited. 

The  delighted  auditors  were  treated  to  lyric 
excerpts  from  Humphrey  Stewart's  "John  of 
Nepomuk."  to  the  beautiful,  mystical  tone 
harmonies  of  Mr.  A.  Arriola's  "Sunrise,"  from 
'The  Enchanted  Forest,"  and  to  Mr.  W. 
Beckett's  expressive  and  lovely  "Farewell  to 
the  Forest." 

A  son  and  daughter  of  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Rainey  and  Miss  Doria  Fernanda,  as- 
sisted the  excellent  chorus  with  the  solo  selec- 
tions, both  singers  displaying  good  technical 
voice  control  and  fine  volume,  while  the 
young  tenor  also  pleased  his  hearers  by  in 
fusing  an  elocutionary-  charm  into  his  delivery 
of  the  words  of  his  numbers. 


A  CLAIRE  KUMMER  PLAY. 


are  allowed,  occasionally,  to  breathe  the  purer 
ether  in  which   the  higher  qualities  thrive. 

"The  Mountain  Man"  is  just  a  light,  pretty 
romance,  offering  no  subtle  psychology',  no 
food  for  the  intellect ;  but  I  tell  you,  Messrs. 
the  modern  novelists  and  playwrights,  that 
if  there  is  too  dark  and  bitter  a  flavor  to  the 
mental  food  you  oft'er  us,  there  will  be  a  vio- 
lent reaction  ;  and  we  will  all  be  going  back 
to  the  foolish  fair>'-tales  of  romance;  and  then 
truth  will  unluckily  have  a  black  eye. 

So,  messieurs,  if  you  are  going  to  give  us 
the  ugly  truths — and  we  recognize  that  the 
world,  for  its  own  good,  must  face  them — 
give  us  the  pleasant  ones,  too  ;  for,  after  all. 
though  we  humans  are  a  bad  lot,  our  poor  old 
sleazy  virtues  often  founded  on  selfishnes  and 
egotism,  still,  still,  gentlemen  of  the  pen,  we 
must  continue,  for  the  sake  of  this  tottering 
world,  to  believe  in  virtue  and  goodness. 

There!     Wait  t-l!  I   mop  my  fevered  brow. 

Yes,  thank  you.  I  feel  better.  Let  us  return 
to  our  muttons,  which  are  quite  digestible, 
the  sauce  being  so  fresh  and  wholesome. 

"The  Mountain  Man."  as  I  have  intimated, 
means  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans."'  W'hen 
its  week's  run  ends  the  Alcazar  will  be  dark 
for  a  week,  while  the  new  regime,  which 
means  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkes,  known  for  his 
divers  and  successful  theatrical  activities,  will 
lay  out  shekels  on  the  complete  renovation  of 
the  theatre.  On  August  36th  the  theatre  will 
open  with  a  brand  new  company,  and  Mr. 
Wilkes  will  inaugurate  his  first  season  here 
by  specializing  in  successes  of  the  New  York 
stage.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


A  romantic  drama  by  Claire  Kummer  is 
serving  as  a  magnet  to  draw  to  the  Alcazar 
this  week  appreciators  of  the  New  York  play- 
wright's fresh,  lively,  and  distinctive  humor. 
For  "The  Mountain  Man,"  although  not 
claiming  to  be  a  comedy,  is  characterized 
throughout  by  that  particular  brand  of  playful 
humor  which  Claire  Kummer  has  stamped 
with   her  own  special   mark. 

"The  Mountain  Man,"  however,  yields  a 
pleasant  surprise  by  giving  us  a  legitimate 
right  to  enjoy  its  love  scenes  sentimentally, 
but  with  a  clear  conscience,  for  they  are 
prettily,  wooingly  romantic,  and  yet  full  of 
those  delightful,  individualistic  turns  of  humor 
which  are  an  essential  part  of  the  author's 
mental  make-up.  So  the  audience  had  a  per- 
fectly lovely  time  hanging  fondly  over  the 
two  leading  players,  Katherine  Van  Buren 
and  Dudley  Ayres,  both  of  whom  are  soon  to 
leave  them,  as  this  is  the  last  week  of  the  old 
regime. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  as  a  dramatist  pure 
and  simple  Miss  Kummer  shines  so  much  as 
a  caterer  in  neat,  deft,  fresh  and  sudden 
turns  of  humor.  There  seemed  to  be  too 
much  plot  to  "The  Mountain  Man."  and  in 
two  or  three  short  spots  in  the  play  we  got 
slightly  mixed  over  motives  and  relation- 
ships. 

But  who  cares  !  The  principal  thing  is  that 
the  play  went  with  fine  momentum  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  that  everj-  love  scene  was 
a  loganberry-  tart,  because  it  had  sweetness 
and  the  pleasant  tang  that  deprived  it  of  all 
insipidity,  and  because  the  two  players  men- 
tioned were  very  thoroughly  on  the  job. 

Miss  Katherine  Van  Buren,  while  not 
showing  the  high  polish  of  experience,  played 
her  pretti'  part  with  charming  freshness  and 
naivete,  while  Mr.  Dudley  Ayres'  sometimes 
too  inexpressive  repose  caused  him  to  be  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  to  the  role  of  "the 
mountain  man,"  a  virile  illiterate  of  patrician 
ancestn.-,  who,  to  the  dismaj'  of  his  aristo- 
cratic kinsfolk,  has  unexpectedly  become  the 
heir  to  a  fine  old  family  estate.  To  this  char- 
acter !Mr.  Ayres  successfully  gave  the  manli- 
ness, the  humor,  and  the  romantic  sincerity' 
necessary-    for  its   due  interpretation. 

As  may  be  seen,  there  is  a  touch  of  old- 
fashionedness  to  the  romance ;  and  indeed  I 
rather  got  the  idea  that  Miss  Kummer  had 
revised  an  earlier  play ;  one  that  was  written 
before  she  had  learned  that  she  possessed  the 
pecuniarily  profitable  gift  of  making  New 
York  laugh.  This  theory,  if  correct,  might 
account  for  the  somewhat  old-fashioned  ro- 
manticism of  the  play.  But  having  recently 
tackled  some  ultra-modern  novels  and  plays. 
I  discovered  that  I  had  a  defiant  feeling  that 
I  still  like  old-fashioned  romance  when  it  is 
as  racy  and  unsaccharine  as  Claire  Kummer 
makes    it. 

While  we  must  concede  that  our  rising 
young  playwrights  and  fictionists  are  truthful 
in  their  delineations,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  they 
have  a  passion  for  dwelling  on  the  seamy  side 
of  human  nature.  We  must  have  searay- 
sideness  to  our  plays  and  dramas,  and  it  is 
better  that  it  be  truthful.  But  they  rarely 
allow  us  the  exhilaration  of  recognizing  the 
fine  grain  in  many  human  hearts,  and  the 
pleasing  exaltation  that  comes  when  the  con- 
trast is  made,  and  we  are  released  from  our 
I  long  and  dreary  contemplation  of  the  stj',  and 


FOYER   AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

A.  E.  Thomas,  many  of  whose  plays  have 
successfully  appeared  in  San  Francisco  in  the 
past,  is  the  author  of  the  Columbia's  attrac- 
tion, "Just  Suppose,"  a  three-act  comedy  ro- 
mance woven  about  a  family  of  Virginians 
and   a   masquerading   royalty, 

Isabelle  Lowe  and  Creighton  Hale  are  the 
co-stars  in  this  production,  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Whiffen  is  seen  in  the  role  created  by  her 
when  Henry  Miller  produced  the  play  in 
New  York. 

"Just  Suppose"  will  be  offered  for  a  second 
and  last  week  commencing  with  next  Monday 
night.  

The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

Emma  Cams,  who  has  starred  and  co- 
starred  in  so  many  musical  comedies  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  them,  brings 
a  number  of  new  songs  written  by  herself  and 
her  accompanist,  J.  Walter  Leopold,  to  the' 
Orpheum   next  week. 

Lew  Dockstader,  "the  foremost  minstrel 
comedian."  needs  no  introduction.  He  has  a 
new  line  of  gab  this  year  which  is  by  far 
his  funniest,  entitled  "Talking  Through  His 
Hat."  which  was  gotten  together  by  that  pro- 
lific comedy  writer,  Aaron  Hoffman. 

Miriam  and  Irene  Marmein  present  their 
drama  dances,  grave  and  gay,  in  what  is  one 
of  the  most  original  and  clever  terpsichorean 
turns  seen  for  some  time  in  the  \\'est.  They 
are  assisted  by   Ruth   Marr  and  Albert  Kirst. 

Princess  Wah-Letka.  an  Indian  seeress,  is 
one  of  the  most  startling  mystics  in  the  his- 
tory of  theatrical  business.  She  has  proved 
herself  to  be  amazingly  correct  in  all  of  her 
statements. 

Roscoe  Ails,  with  Kate  Pullman  and  the 
band,  are  a  sure-fire  hit  for  snappy  entertain- 
ment and  good  laughs. 

Eillie  Burke's  "Tango  Shoes"  are  a  novelty 
provoking  a  great  deal  of  merriment  and  en- 
tertainment. 

Humorous  Bob  Murphy  with  his  great  voice 
and  personality  has  a  very  "different"  act 
this  season. 

A  series  of  song  impressions  are  offered  by 
Jean  Barrios,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  San  Fran- 
cisco native. 


rOLUMBIA  THEATRE  --^J^wS""' 

^^     Geary  a.t  Mason  Phone  Franklin  150 

Monday,    August    21 — Second    and    Last    Week 
Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 


6i 


A.    E.    Thomas'    Delightful    Comedv 

JUST  SUPPOSE" 

W'hh   Mrs.  Thomas  W  hiffen  in   her  original  role 

Co-starring 
ISABELLE  LOWE  and  CREIGHTON  HALE 
Aug.    28— RICHARD    BEXXETT    in    -The 
Fool." 


j~*6vp<\nu«.  Cxout^.  , 


"  da'ily"  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    25c    TO    $1-25 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN  DRESS 
CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


August  19,  1922. 
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From  San  Francisco  on 
American  Ships  operated 
by  the  Pacific  Mail  S.S.  Co. 

ARE  3'ou  going  to  The  Orient  ?  Dreaming  of  moonlight  in 
-  China  Seas,  the  silent  junks  slipping  into  port,  soft  intoxi- 
cating airs,  great  stars  ablaze  in  the  velvet  blue,  all  the  mystery 
and  lure  of  a  tropic  night — 

Is  this  for  you  this  year?     Have  you  made  up  your  mind  to 


go 


?     Then  send  the  information   blank  below  and  read  about 


Pacific  Mail's  famous  "Sunshine  Belt  to  The  Orient."  A  day's 
stop  is  made  at  Honolulu.  Stopovers  may  be  arranged  in  any 
eastern  port.  Ports  of  call  are  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila 
and  Hong  Kong. 

The  ships  are  new  oil-burners  of  21,167  displacement  tons 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government,  equipped  with  every 
modern  convenience  and  luxury.  The  service  is  Pacific  Mail 
service— famous  for  54  years  among  travelers  to  The  Orient. 

Next  Sailings  Are: 

President  Wilson  (Empire  State) September  2d 

President  Taft  {Maiden  Voyage) .  ...September  1 2th 
President  Lijicoln  [Hoosier  State)  . .  .September  2^d 

,  President  Pierce  {Maiden  Voyage) October  jd 

President  Cleveland  {Golden  State) . .  .  October  14th 
Every  14  days  thereafter 

For  jji  formation  in  regard  to  sailings  and  accommodations  address 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 


508  California  St. 
San  Francisco, Cal. 


503  So.  Spring  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


10  Hanover  Sq. 
New  '^'ork  City 


UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD 


Information  Division  C  259 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Write  for  Booklet 

Send  the  itiformation  blank  below 
today  for  full  hifonnatio7i.  You  will 
also  be  sent  without  cost  your  Govern- 
ment's  authoritative  booklet  giving 
facts  every  traveler  ought  to  know. 


INFORMATION  BLANK 

To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 

Information.  Division  Washington,  D   C 

P.  M.  C  259 

Plca.se  send  witliout  obiig;a,tion  the  11.  S.  Government 
Booklet  giving  travel  facts  and  also  information  regarding 
the  U.  S.   Government  Ships. 

I  ;im  considering  a  trip  The  Orient  Q,  to  Europe  □, 
tn  South  America  Q-  I  would  travel  1st  class  □,  2d  Q," 
3d  □-     Going  alone  Q,  with  family  □,  with  others. 

I  have  definitely  decided  to  go  Q.  I  am  merely  con- 
sidering the  trip  □■ 

Ifl  go  date  will  be  about. 

My  Name _      .    _ 


Busititss  or  Profession 
Stnrt  So.  or  R.  F.  D. 
ToiL-i: 


"'v^ 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

When  Romeo  was  snooping  around  Juliet's 
house  getting  ready  for  the  balconi'  scene,  he 
heard  her  making  some  remarks  of  a  highly 
personal  nature,  and  murmuring  among  other 
things :  "\\  hat's  in  a  name  ?"  Because  of 
which,  on  the  intelligent  theorj'  that  the  au- 
thor believes  whatever  his  characters  may  ex- 
press, it  is  supposed  by  some  that  Shakespeare 
committed  himself  to  the  view  that  there  was 
nothing  in  a  name.  But  James  E.  Power 
knows  that  there  is  much  in  names,  and  is 
making  a  vigorous  defense  of  his.  He  is  post- 
master of  San  Francisco.  In  becoming  post- 
master he  received  a  great  deal  of  assistance 
from  Senator  Johnson,  assistance  it  would  not 
be  wise  for  him  to  forget  and  which  he  is 
trj'ing  to  reciprocate  by  assisting  his  bene- 
factor's endeavors  not  to  become  e.x-Senator 
Johnson.  Also,  James  E.  Power  is  manager 
of  the  Charles  C.  Moore-for-Senator  Mission 
headquarters,  after  having  been  secretary  to 
Executive  Secretarj'  McGinnis  of  the  war 
council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  be- 
fore that  secretary'  to  Father  McElroy  of  the 
Boys'  Aid  Society.  Not  to  prolong  the  mys- 
ter>',  they  are  not  the  same  person.  James 
E.  Power,  grateful  Johnsonian  postmaster,  ap- 
pears to  have  resented  the  fact  that  his  name 
is  being  used  to  make  his  benefactor  an  ex- 
s^nator.  But  James  E.  Power  who  is  trj-ing 
to  make  Mr.  Moore  Senator  Moore  and  Sena- 
tor Johnson  Mr.  Johnson  says  James  E. 
Power  is  his  name,  that  part  of  it  was  his 
father's  and  part  was  bestowed  on  him  at  the 
baptismal  font,  and  he  will  be  dinged  if  he 
will  give  it  up  for  any  Johnsonian  appointee 
whatever.  He  says  the  name  is  not  copy- 
righted, and  is  just  as  good  for  him  as  it  is 
for  the  postmaster,  and  he  sees  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  continue  to  use  it,  even  though 
he  may  never  draw  the  larger  salary  now  ap- 
pended thereto. 


believe  it  the  morning  he  was  writing  about 
that  quite  dissimilar  character,  Sir  John  Fal- 
stafi.  The  latter  knew  what  he  needed.  So 
much  depends  upon  the  point  of  view !  To 
Juliet,  a  name  just  then  was  like  a  cork:  an 
obstruction  to  be  removed.  To  Falstaff  a 
new  name  would  have  been  a  social  clean 
shirt.  Gladly  would  he  have  accepted  it  in 
lieu  of  the  old  one  steeped  in  sin.  We  com- 
mend his  unfillable  prescription  to  our  Powers. 
It  is  the  only  sure  way  either  can  escape  the 
odium  he  feels  should  attach  to  the  deeds  and 
political  affiliations  of  the  other. 

As  to  material  for  making  the  change,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  there  is  something  of 
a  shortage  if  we  consider  the  demand.  No 
matter  what  name  either  might  take,  it  would 
be  almost  certain  to  duplicate  the  name  of 
some  one  else,  at  least  as  to  the  hinder  part. 
People  are  born  faster  than  names  can  be  in- 
vented for  them,  and  they  are  beginning  to 
use  up  even  the  combinations  and  permuta- 
tions of  the  old.  Linguistic  corruption  helps 
a  little,  but  not  much  ;  and  we  mind  us  of  the 
remarkable  chapter  in  Hardy's  "Tess,"  where- 
in he  recites  a  number  of  the  peasant  cog- 
nomens of  England,  which  sounded  strictly 
and  rurally  Anglo-Saxon,  but  which  really 
were  derived  from  the  proudest  Norman  ;  such 
as  that  of  the  heroine  herself,  Darb>-%'ille, 
which  came,  you  will  remember,  from  D'Ur- 
berville ;  and  Turner,  which  Hardy  derived  by 
a  similar  process  from  Tour  Noire,  or  Black 
Tower.  This  appears  to  be  a  compliment 
offered  by  the  author  to  an  entire  gens,  and 
rather  a  stretched  one,  because  the  experts 
say  the  fact  is  nothing  of  the  sort;  that  Tur- 
ner is  a  trade  name  and  means  just  what  it 
says,  which  is,  that  the  original  bearer  of  it 
was  an  honest   (or  dishonest)   craftsman. 


It  is  distressing  to  see  two  persons  of  the 
same  name  thus  hostile  and  embattled.  They 
might  take  a  lesson  from  the  bard  and  say, 
each  to  each  :  "O,  be  some  other  name!  .  .  . 
Romeo,  dofl  thy  name ;  and  for  thy  name, 
which  is  no  part  of  thee,  take  all  myself." 
Or:  "Call  me  but  love  and  I'll  be  new  bap- 
tized. .  .  .  M5'  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to 
myself  because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee."  But 
no.  James  E.  Power,  postmaster,  will  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  He  numbers  his  name- 
sake among  the  Hiram  Haters,  and  will  ex- 
change no  love  words  with  him.  And  James 
E.  Power,  Moore  manager  of  the  Mission,  has 
no  endearments  for  the  Johnsonian  Power.  It 
is  a  painful  situation.  One  would  think  there 
were  enough  names  in  the  world  to  go  round 
without  getting  the  same  one  attached  to  two 
different  men,  in  opposite  parties  or  party 
factions.  If  this  repulsion  goes  much  farther 
it  is  evident  that  both  will  soon  feel  the  need 
Falstaff  so  keenly  felt  when  he  said  to  the 
precious  young  Prince  of  Wales:  "I  would 
to  God  thou  and  I  knew  where  a  commodity 
of  good  names  were  to  be  bought."  Wherein 
Shakespeare  showed  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  rhetorical 
question  of  Juliet — or  at  least  that  he  did  not 
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Now  wh3'  such  an  origin  as  Hardy  gave  should 
be   considered   a   compliment  is   a   mysterj-   of 
human  nature ;  but  it  is.     Here  we  are,  daily 
prating  about  truth,  justice,  equity,  peace,  and 
human     rights,     and    not     a     moral    blitherer 
among    us    that    would    not    rather    have    it 
thought  he  was  descended  from  a  robber  baron 
that   issued   from    a   Black   Tower   and   raided 
the  caravans  of  the  traveling  peddlers  of  me- 
dia;val  times  than  that  he  was  descended  from 
a  mechanic  who  made  a  living  for  his  family 
by    the    ser\-iceable    art    of    turning    balusters, 
and    table    legs,     and    spindles    for    Windsor 
chairs.     Why  is  that  ?     Does  Time,  among  its 
other    tricks,    have    the    power    to    turn    the 
shameful     respectable,     and     the     respectable 
shameful ;  to  make  thievery  and  murder  heroic 
and  industry  a  thing  to  be  despised?     Or  do 
we  really   despise   work   always,   as   a   sign   of 
failure,    and   admire   violence   and   villainy    as 
signs    of    power  ?      If    we    do,    are    we    really 
democratic?      God    forbid   that    we   should   be 
really    democratic — only,    we    are    always    pro- 
fessing to   be,    and  verj'  loudly   when   we   run 
for  public   office.      It   must   be   confessed   that 
few    of    us    really    feel    democratic,    for    our- 
selves, although  we  are  willing  that  the  other 
fellow  be  as  much  so  as  he  likes.     We  say  we 
admire    honest    toil,    but   how   much    more    do 
we    really    admire    old    pirates — "land    pirates 
and  water  pirates,"  and  combinations  of  both 
sorts.     If  your  name  were  Morgan,  how  much 
prouder   you    would    feel    if   you   thought   you 
were  descended  from  the  old  Welsh  devil  that 
burned    Panama    than    if    you    thought    your 
main  ancestor  was  just  plain  Johnny  Morgan 
who   played  the  organ,  or  worked   a  farm,  or 
put     on     "Morgan's     Addition     to     Highland 
Park.'"     And  when  an  American  makes  a  sud- 
den  fortune  at  the  eminently  seiriceable  and 
valuable  occupation  of  packing  pork,  or  by  the 
doubtfully   serviceable    activity   of   speculating 
in  war  contracts,  he  is  likely  to  be  looked  up 
by    some    genealogist    willing    to    discover    by 
sufficient    research    a    blood    relationship    be- 
tween   the    honest    pork    packer    or    dishonest 
contractor,     indifferentb",     and    some    exceed- 
ingly    reprehensible     character     of     centuries 
ago ;    and    if    ordinary    research    fails    to    dis- 
cover it,  genealogists  there  are  who  will  apply 
research  until  it  is  discovered,  no  matter  what 
it  may  cost  the  patron.     So  that  in  numerous 
instances  it  may  be  said  that  a  man  who  be- 
comes  rich    in    oil   proceeds    from    geology   to 
genealogy   by    a   well-oiled    transition.      What 
he  finds  himself  traced  back  to  will  probably 
be  something  quite   disreputable  and   murder- 
ous,  and  if  a   coat   of  arms   can  be   found  to 
substantiate     it    his    children     will    emblazon 
their    shame    upon    the    chimney    breast    for 
every   visitor  to   see.      That   is   human  nature 
when   it   has   its   choice.      Civilization   is   out- 
ward   and    material.      It    doesn't   strike    much 
deeper  in  than  a  light  case  of  poison  oak. 


It  is  reckoned  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  that 
50,000.000  gallons  of  gasoline  were  recovered 
at  refineries  in  1921  from  the  uncondensed 
still  vapors.  Such  an  economy  has  a  strong 
appeal  for  motorists,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a 
bearing  upon  the  price  of  the  indispensable 
liquid  fuel.  But  it.  is  further  estimated  that 
if  a  like  system  were  adopted  by  all  refineries 
more  than  twice  as  much  in  addition  might 
be  saved,  say  120,000,000  gallons  altogether, 
which  would  thus  be  added  yearly  to  the 
country's  total  output. 


LOUIS  HEMON. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  a  young  French 
advocate  and  historian,  Marc  Lescarbot,  living 
in  the  wilderness  on  the  edge  of  Canada,  was 
appealing  to  France,  "nurse  from  old  of  let- 
ters," to  urge  her  children  to  carry  their  light 
by  frequent  voyages  to  these  Western  lands 
and  so  become  "children  of  the  West,"  says 
the  New  York  Times.  This  poet-lawyer 
painted  the  lilies  of  France  and  the  es- 
cutcheons of  some  of  her  noble  families  on 
the  rude  buildings  which  the  French  explorers, 
Champlain,  De  Monts,  and  Poutrincourt,  had 
erected  at  the  verge  of  the  forest  solitude  and 
recited  Alexandrine  verses  of  welcome,  of  his 
own  composition,  when  Champlain  and  his 
companions  came  back  wounded  and  weather- 
beaten  from  their  voyages  down  the  New  Eng- 
land coast. 

Nursed  by  the  same  mother  of  letters  and 
stirred  by  the  same  restless  spirit  as  that  of 
the  early  Breton  adventurers,  Louis  Hemon 
came  three  centuries  later,  carrying  that  light 
into  the  clearings  amid  the  forests,  whose 
solitudes  he  himself  as  a  "hired  man"  with 
his  axe  helped  to  push  further  back  toward 
the  frozen  North.  The  story  of  his  prosaic 
days  among  those  whose  passion  was  to  "make 
land"  was  transmuted  by  him  in  the  inter\-als 
of  his  toil  into  an  idyl  of  the  Lake  St.  John 
country,  named  after  its  heroine,  "Maria  Chap- 
delaine" — a  novel  which,  published  posthu- 
mously, has  become  "one  of  the  few  great 
books  of  our  day"  and  another  exquisite 
though  tragically  brief  chapter  in  the  history 
of  what  was  once  Nouvelle  France. 

This  scholar,  son  of  a  university  professor, 
born  in  Brest,  carried  not  only  the  light  of 
France  into  the  Upper  Canadian  clearings, 
but  also  its  love  for  the  simple  folk  who  with 
primitive  heroism  still  battle  with  the  forest 
for  enough  soil  to  keep  them  alive  and  fit  for 
further  struggle.  There  are,  in  witness  of 
this,  to  rise  two  monuments  to  the  memorj'  of 
this  son  of  France  who  toiled  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Upper  Quebec:  one  in  Canada  and 
the  other  in  Brittany,  from  whose  coasts  sailed 
Jacques  Cartier.  the  first  true  son  of  France  to 
enter  the  continent  through  the  "mysterious 
gulf"  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  to  see  the 
towering  cliffs  of  the  gloomy  Saguenay  close 
behind  him.  Whether  up  at  Peribonka.  where 
the  winter  terrors  of  the  great  forest  had 
changed  the  living  body  of  Francois  Paradis, 
the  traperr  of  Mistassini.  Maria's  lover,  "into 
a  thing  of  ice"  ;  or  near  the  lakes  that  have 
been  rechristened  Lake  Hemon  and  Lake 
Chapdelaine  ;  or  at  Quebec,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  toward  which  he  was  traveling 
when  death  overtook  him  :  whether  at  Brest  or 
St.  Malo  or  Dinant  in  Brittany  :  they  are  to- 
gether to  testify  to  something  that  is  deeper 
than  nationality  even — to  the  consciousness  of 
human  kinship  and  common  dependence  upon 
a  higher  power. 

The  inscription  which  the  Greek  poet  Theo- 
critus composed  for  a  statue  to  an  ancient 
writer  might  well  be  placed  upon  the  two 
monuments  to  Louis  Hemon :  "His  m>-riad 
fame  has  passed  westward  alike  and  toward 
the  dawning  day."  Myriad  his  fame  has  be- 
come, not  because  of  many  books,  but  because 
of  one.  His  fame  has  traveled  not  only  west- 
ward (passing  him  in  his  last  slow  journey) 
C-nd  eastward  toward  the  dawning  day,  but 
southward  toward  the  land  to  which  Lorenzo, 
the  other  lover,  sought  to  woo  the  daughter 
of  the  pitiless  forest,  the  land  where  city 
people,  as  he  said,  would  laugh  to  think  of  the 
homely  ways  and  little  shops  of  Roberval.  It 
would  do  these  selfsame  citj-  people  good  to 
contemplate  the  brave,  god-fearing  life  of  the 
simple  folk  whom  Louis  Hemon  has  pictured 
up  in  the  land  where  Maria  Chapdelaine  is 
even  now  hoping  that  the  fine  weather  will 
last  in  order  that  the  "blue  berries  may  be  ripe 
for  the  feast  of  St.  Anne."  Dwellers  on  this 
side  of  the  border,  which  needs  no  forts  or 
fleets,  might  well  join  in  building  these  twin 
monuments  to  the  author  of  "Maria  Chapde- 
laine.*' 


The  General  Enemy. 

Having  failed  utterly  in  the  area  of  its 
present  control,  Bolshevism  seeks  aid  from 
the  outside,  says  David  Jayne  Hill  in  the 
Xorth  American  Review.  Having  ruined 
Russia,  it  appeals  to  Europe.  Having  already 
exhausted  the  treasure  extorted  from  its  pos- 
sessors by  bloodshed  and  terror  and  har\-ested 
from  the  sacrament  vessels  of  the  church,  this 
oligarchy  of  brigandage  and  assassination  is 
now  endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  revo- 
lutionize the  rest  of  the  world  through  its 
propaganda  and  to  wring  from  the  ciWlization 
it  would  destroy,  not  only  an  admission  of  its 
legal  authority,  but  the  material  means  to 
carry  on  its  procedure. 

That  Bolshevism  entertains  a  desire  to  aid 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Europe  it  has  en- 
deavored to  destroy  is  incredible.  Such  a  re- 
construction is,  on  the  contrarj".  an  achieve- 
ment it  purposes  to  prevent  by  weakening 
Europe  through  division.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  ready  to  enter  into  economic  partnership 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  more  precisely 
with  portions  of  \\"estern  Europe,  in  order 
that  by  creating  rivalries  and  jealousies  it 
may  the  more  effectively  destroy  it. 
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AND    VanCOUVTE, 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insoranci 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  AND  From   European  Ports 

and 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 


Redwood  Export  Company 

California  Redwood 
Lumber  and  Ties 


Cargoes  and  Parcels 

"To  off  shore  markets  only" 


260  CAUFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUF. 

Phone  Sutter  2163 


UNION  LUMBER  CO. 

CROCKER  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS  ud  WHOLESALERS 
—  o»  — 
REDWOOD  LUMBER  i 
RAILROAD  TIES 
TELEGRAPH  POLES 
SHINGLES 

—  AHD  — 

SPLIT  REDWOOD  PRODUCTS 


E.  C  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established    1881) 
STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers 
260    California    Street,    San   Francisco 
Phone  Cable  Address 

Douglas  8040  "DEWGRIP" 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  BIdg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

PILING 


THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  WHOLESALER 

of 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR, 

SPRUCE,    HEMLOCK, 

SUGAR   &   WHITE   PINE. 

CEDAR   SHINGLES   &   POLES. 

230  California  St.  San  Francisco 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward   Geo.  B.  Dinsmorc 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSUR.\NCE 

EFFECTED 

il2  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Plione — Douglas    6400 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to   124  First  Street,  comer  Minna, 

San  Francisco 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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STORYKTTKS. 

Grave  and  Gay,  EpfKrammatlc  and  Otherwise. 

A  man  was  sent  to  investigate  a  warm  elec- 
tion contest  in  an  outlying  county  of  Arkan- 
sas. He  returned  to  the  legislature  and  re- 
ported that  there  were  just  two  kinds  of 
people  in  that  county :  one  kind  did  not  know 
and  the  other  kind  would  not  tell. 


An  old  sailor  who  was  under  court-martial 
had  been  so  impressed  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  young  officer  detailed  for  his  de- 
fense that  he  determined  to  exercise  the 
greatest  care  as  to  qualifying  evidence.  So 
when  the  judge-advocate  asked  him  his  name 
he  answered,  "Bill  Taylor,  or  words  to  that 
effect." 


A  reunion  of  world  war  heroes  occurred  in 
a  Western  hotel  recently.  The  head  clerk, 
who  was  a  first  lieutenant,  called  the  porter, 
who  had  been  his  captain,  and  the  head 
waiter,  who  was  his  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
they  all  joined  forces  democratically  to  throw 
out  a  former  general  who  was  using  too  much 
free"  space  in  the  lobby. 


Two  darkies.  Sambo  and  Rastus,  were  in  a 
mutual  competition  to  impress  each  other. 
Sambo  flashed  his  new  Ingersoll.  "What  time 
am  it?"  said  Rastus.  Sambo,  whose  uses  for 
the  timepiece  were  solely  ornamental,  gingerly 
extended  it,  saying,  "Dar  she  am."  Rastus 
looked  at  the  face  calculatingly  and  replied, 
"Dam   if   she   aint  1" 


Bad  company  is  not  always  better  than  none. 
A  canteen  story  dating  back  to  the  war  con- 
cerns a  certain  damsel  of  high  degree  who 
never  lost  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  immense 
favor  she  was  bestowing  on  her,  for  the  most 
part,  rough-neck  patrons  at  the  front.  Her 
ideal,  however,  was  to  treat  the  doughboj'S  as 
graciously  as  if  they  belonged  to  her  own  set. 
*'.\nd  what  will  you  have  ?"  she  inquired  in 
her  best  pink-tea  tone  of  a  morose-looking 
youngster  sitting  alone  at  a  table.  "A  ham 
sandwich  and  no  conversation,"  replied  the 
doughboy. 

Bishop  Candler  of  Atlanta,  condemning  a 
certain  theological  controversy,  said  he  was 
reminded  of  the  colored  preacher  who  began 
a  sermon,  "Breddern  and  sistern,  when  de 
fust  man.  Adam,  was  created,  he  was  made 
outer  wet  clay  and  set  up  'gainst  the  palin's 
to  dry."  A  dissenting  member  of  the  con- 
gregation arose  and  said,  "Pawsin,  if  Adam 
was  de  first  man.  den  who  all  made  de 
palin's?"  "Bre'er  Simpkins,  set  down,"  said 
the  parson  disgustedly ;  "sech  fool  questions  as 
yourn  would  upset  any  system  of  theology." 


Persons  who  are  bothered  by  bores  in  trains 
and  on  boats  are  recommended  to  try  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  squelching  unsought  con- 
versation. A  student  traveling  in  England 
and  wishing  to  make  up  for  lost  time  by 
reading  was  very  much  annoyed  by  the  man 
opposite  who  insisted  on  keeping  the  conversa- 
tion afloat.  He  was  determined  to  exhaust 
every  possibility  offered  by  the  weather. 
"The  grass  is  very  green,  isn't  it?"  inquired 
the  would-be  conversationalist  cheerfully. 
"Yes,"  said  the  student  savagely ;  "such  a 
change  from  the  red  and  blue  grass  we've 
been  having  lately." 


"Jack"  Thorp,  compiler  of  "Songs  of  the 
Cowboys,"  was  driving  some  cattle  from  Old 
Mexico  to  Lamy,  near  Santa  Fe.  He  had  two 
hired  men  with  him,  but  was  accidentally 
minus  his  weapons.  The  three  men  met  a 
company  of  about  forty  Villistas,  under  a 
ragged  Mexican  general,  who  accosted  the 
Americans  with  the  question,  "Are  you 
armed?"  "Yes,"  said  Thorp.  "And  are  your 
men  armed?"  "They  are."  "And  who  gave 
you  the  right,"  demanded  the  general,  "to 
carr>-  arms  in  Mexico?"  Thorp  looked  him 
coldly  in  the  eyes  and  said  :  "The  governor 
of  the  State  of  Texas."  The  general  glared 
hungrily  at  the  beef,  and  with  a  saddened  air 
waved  his  permission  to  pass. 


Mr.  John  Ayscough,  who  recently  wrote  a 
witty  book  on  Cardinal  Manning,  has  two 
stories  on  microbes.  One  was  of  the  vicar's 
wife  who  insisted  to  the  sextoness  that  the 
windows  should  be  open,  adding,  "Or  we  shall 
have  those  horrid  microbes."  The  se,xtoness. 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  ecclesiastical  lady's 
uncharitable  frame  of  mind,  said,  "And  aren't 
they  communicants?"  The  other  was  of  a 
certain  great  English  lady  who  had  just  ar- 
rived from  London  at  her  country  home  in 
Scotland.  She  hastened  to  the  gardens,  where 
she  encountered  the  gardener.  "Donald,"  said 
she,  "I  hope  you  have  -kept  well  all  winter." 
"Na  sae  weel,  me  leddy.  Na  that  weel.  Whiles 
I  think  we  nane  of  us  hae  our  healths  the 
same  sine  the  McCrawbies  came  in." 


Arnold  W.  Brunner,  the  New  York  archi- 
tect, who  recently  declined  a  $20,000  salary 
from  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  on  the 
grounds  that  he  was  already  sufficiently  well 
paid,   says   with    reference   to   the  people  who 


can  not  understand  his  action  :  "Some  people 
are  puzzled  by  it.  Well,  such  people,  when  it 
comes  to  government  jobs,  don't  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "honestj-.'  Speaking 
etymologically,  they  are  as  much  at  sea  as  the 
club  steward.  An  elderly  gentleman,  after  a 
long  sojourn  in  the  Orient,  said  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  club:  'Where's  Abram,  my  old 
waiter?  Not  defunct,  I  hope?'  'That's  what 
he's  done,  sir,'  said  the  club  steward  furi- 
ously, 'with  every  blessed  thing  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on.'  " 


"I  had  almost  forgotten  Dr.  Holmes,  the 
dear  little  man."  wrote  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Long- 
tellow  in  his  "Random  Memories."  "He  was 
like  a  sparrow,  always  chirping  so  gayly.  I 
remember  one  memorable  lunch  at  Nahant 
when  were  present  the  doctor,  Mr.  Sumner, 
Professor  Agassiz,  Mr.  Appleton,  my  father 
and  myself.  How  gay  the  talk  was  and  how 
brilliant!  It  would  be  hard  to  find  four  more 
wonderful  talkers  than  the  first  four.  I  sat 
next  to  Dr.  Holmes,  and  when  he  was  not 
firing  off  volleys  of  firecrackers  in  response 
to  the  sallies  of  the  others  he  was  plying  me 
with  questions.  I  think  it  was  Dr.  Holmes 
who  related  that  once  in  a  small  town  he  had 
struggled  hard  to  get  a  laugh  out  of  his 
audience.  All  his  funniest  sallies  fell  flat. 
Much  discouraged,  he  finished  the  lecture  and 
was  about  to  depart  when  one  of  the  select- 
men came  up  and  thanked  him  warmly  for  the 
lecture  and  remarked  that  'some  of  the  things 
you  said  were  so  funny  that  it  was  all  we 
could  do  not  to  laugh.' " 


More  than  half  the  population  of  France  is 
engaged  in  agriculture. 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 

To  Japan. 
( A  f tc r    the    Con £c re ncc ) 
Friendly    Nippon,    I    salute    you. 

Brother    of    the    Rising.   Sun. 
Neighbor,    clever    and    astute,    you 

Played  a  splendid  game,  and  won. 
You    surmounted    barriers    mental 
With    a    finesse    Oriental 
And   a  smile   so   brightly  dental 

That  you    made   the   business    fun. 

Some,   I   know,   professed   to  doubt  your 

Promises    anent    Shantung. 
Saying    that,    til!    you    got    out.    your 

Words  were  but  a  bit  of  tongue. 
Surely   they  are  dull   who  see   no 
Humor   in  the   things  that   we   know. 
While    the   fretful    Filipino 

Still   complains   of  being    stung. 

Come!      Let's  can   the  tedious  jingo 
With    this    talk   of    future   muss; 

Though   we    speak   a   different   lingo 
Why   should   that   stir  up    a    fuss? 

By   your  chivalrous   emotion 

You    have   bridged    the   western    ocean. 

My    undiplomatic   notion 
Is   that    now   it's  up   to   us. 

—G.  S.   C.   in   Life. 


Millions  in  Salt 

A  description  of  the  famous  salt  fields  of 
Phokia,  in  Asia  Minor,  is  contained  in  an 
article  by  Dorothy  Kennard  in  the  August 
Harper's  Magazine.     She  writes  : 

"The  salt  country  is  unique :  a  flat  and 
barren  tableland,  just  high  enough  above  sea- 
level  to  hide  the  sea  at  its  horizon.  One  can 
study  the  pyramids  of  salt  for  nearly  half 
an    hour   before   one   boards   the   little   trolley 


car  that  runs  one,  along  their  base,  to  the 
front  door  of  the  manager's  house.  The  cones 
are  immense :  they  have  an  emplacement  of 
some  twenty  or  thirty  meters  square,  each 
pyramid  weighs  four  thousand  tons,  and  is 
valued  for  sale  at  about  twenty  thousand 
sterling.  We  saw  forty  or  fifty  of  such 
glistening  sentinels,  stretching,  in  ghostly 
formation,  along  the  water's  edge. 

"Systematic  drainage  spreads  a  manoeuvred 
sea  into  a  series  of  squares,  divided  by  break- 
waters, over  the  tableland.  And  evaporation 
does  the  rest.  The  imprisoned  ocean  silts  it- 
self down,  and  is  graduated,  through  the 
breakwaters,  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  final 
solidity.  When  formed,  eventually,  the  crys- 
tal deposit  is  plowed,  shoveled  and  deported, 
as  a  substance,  on  a  perfected  railway  ar- 
rangement of  trolley  cars,  to  the  line  of 
massed   construction. 

"Three  hundred  workmen,  roughly,  and  an 
Italian  manager,  are  responsible  for  a  salt 
output  that  supplies  one-half  of  Turkey." 


Cocaine  first  obtained  recognition  as  a  valu- 
able medicinal  drug  about  thirty-five  years 
ago,  and  the  commercial  supply  was  derived 
from  leaves  of  the  wild  coca  plant  native  to 
Peru.  Now,  however,  the  shrub  is  cultivated 
on  an  extensive  scale  in  Java,  which  will  ex- 
port this  year  about  4,500,000  pounds  of  the 
leaves. 


Stnall  Boy  (in  reply  to  kind  inquiries) — 
I'm  crying  'cos  I  got  dust  on  my  new  trousers. 
Inquirer — But  you  needn't  cry  now.  They 
look  quite  clean.  Small  Boy — Yes,  but  mother 
wouldn't  let  me  take  'em  off  while  she  dusted 
them. — London   Mail. 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
^^     breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


rVESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — ^not 
N^ith  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OILSCOMPANY 


SAN  FKANCISCO 


MOTOIL  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO"COMPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL. 

Social  Notes. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Evel>-n  McGaw  to 
Lieutenant-Commander  El!s«-orth  Harper  Van 
Paten,  U.  S.  N..  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  was  an- 
nounced at  3  luncheon  wbich  Mrs.  Orville  Baldwin 
gave  for  her  granddaughter  at  the  Fainnont  Hotel. 
Miss  Evelyn  McGaw  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  McGaw  and  a  sister  of  Mr.  Baldwin 
McGaw-  Her  grandparents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Or- 
ville Baldwin.  The  wedding  date  has  not  been 
set.  Among  Mrs.  Baldwin's  guests  at  luncheon 
were  Mrs.  Bradley  Wallace,  Mrs.  P.  S.  Cramer, 
Mrs.  Duncan  Friselle,  Miss  Alysse  Allen.  Miss 
Frances  Lent.  Miss  Carol  Andrew,  Miss  Cornelia 
Gw>-nn,  Miss  Doris  Baldwin,  Miss  Drusilla  Bald- 
win, Miss  Idabella  Wheaion.  Miss  Helen  Head, 
Miss  Julia  Tuggle,  Miss  Alta  Nolan,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Chadbourne,  Miss  Frances  Kelham,  Miss 
Gladys   Muscio  and   Miss  Helen  Deamer. 

Cards  have  been  issued  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
East  Miller  for  tbe  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Laura  Lindsay  Miller,  and  Mr.  John  Bryant 
Knox,  on  Wednesday,  September  6tli,  at  9  o'clock, 
at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal   Church  in  Oakland. 

Miss  Winifred  Brown,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Horace  Percival  Brown  of  Piedmont,  and 
Mr.  Malcolm  Eastland  McClure  were  married  on 
Friday,  August  11th,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents.  Miss  Hazel  Brown  and  Mrs.  Duncan 
Da\-is  were  the  attendants.  The  date  for  the 
wedding   had  been    set   forward   from  August  22d, 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant  and  their  daughters. 
Miss  Josephine  Grant  and  Miss  Edith  Grant,  were 
hosts  on  Saturday  evening  at  a  ball  which  they 
gave  at  their  summer  home  in  Burlingame.  Pre- 
ceding the  ball  Miss  Josephine  Grant  entertained 
forty  guests  at  dinner  at  the  San  Mateo  Polo 
Club.  Among  Miss  Grant's  guests  at  dinner  were 
Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Miss  -\lice  Requa,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Magee,  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee,  Miss  Ysabel 
Chase,  Miss  Helene  de  Latour,  Miss  Mar>-  Emma 
Flood,  Mr.  George  Pope,  Jr.,  Mr.  Leroy  Nickel, 
Mr,  Orel  Goldaracena,  Mr.  Stanley  Armour.  Mr. 
William  Magee,  Mr.  Joseph  Knowles  and  Mr. 
Richard   Scbwerin, 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  entertained  at  luncheon 
on  Thursda3"  for  Mrs.  Cordenio  Severance,  who  is 
visiting  here  from  St-  Paul.  Asked  to  meet  Mrs. 
Severance  were  Mrs.  Caivin  Coolidge.  Mrs.  George 
Pope,  Mrs.  Vaughn  Thompson,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Sharon,  Mrs.  Joseph  D-  Grant  and  Mrs.  John 
Davis. 

Mrs.  William  Ede  entertained  at  luncheon  on 
Wednesday,  complimenting  Miss  Marjorie  Waldron, 
who  on  Saturday  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Kenneth 
Bostwick  O'Brien  of  Minneapolis.  Sixteen  of 
Miss  Waldron's  intimate  friends  were  Mrs.    Ede's 


guests,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  Lucius  Norris. 
Mrs.  Charles  Tilden,  Mrs.  Reuben  Hills,  Miss 
Gamette  O'Brien,  Miss  .  Elizabeth  Koser  and  Miss 
Hatherly  Brittain. 

Movements  and  "WhereaboutB. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Sidnev  Waterloo  Ford  have  been 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  at  their  Pebble 
Beach  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Ford  wiU  re- 
turn to  their  home  in  New  Zealand  shortly. 

Miss  Mary  Browne  has  been  passing  the  sum- 
mer in  and  around  Monterey- 
Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  is  in  New  York  on  her 
wav  home   from  Europe. 

Mr.  Leon  Brooks  Walker  and  his  guest,  Mr. 
'^itanlev  .Armour  of  Chicago,  are  spending  a  week 
or  ten"  days  with  Mr.  Edward  Paramour  at  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Moseley  Taylor  are  expected  m 
California  earlv  in  September.  They  wiU  visit 
Mrs.  Taylor's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A. 
Pope. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  has  returned  to  her  Bur- 
lingame home. 

Mrs.  Preston  Drown  is  at  Medford,  Oregon, 
visiting   relatives. 

ilrs.  Edgar  Preston  is  in  Belgium  with  her 
granddaughters.  Miss  Frances  Ames  and  Miss 
Josephine   Drown. 

ilr.  and  Mrs.  PhiL'p  Fay  and  their  daughter. 
Miss  Phyllis  Fay,  are  in  Ross  for  the  summer 
months. 

General  and  Mrs.  Emile-Marie  Taufflieb  left 
during  the  week  for  Milwaukee.  They  sail  for 
France  September    14th. 

Mrs.  Louis  Parrott  returned  to  San  Francisco  a 
short  time  ago,  coming  by  way  of  the  Orient. 

Mr.  Claiborne  Latrobe.  son  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Osmun  Latrobe.  arrived  this  week  from  Annapolis 
to  visit  his  parents. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Edward  McCauley  have  taken 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman  for 
another   year. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Allen,  with  her  children,  have  returned  to 
Mrs.  Jackling's  Woodside  home,  after  a  stay  of 
several   weeks  at  Lake   Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Edward  Bright  Bruce  of  New  York  is  in 
Santa  Barbara  visiting  her  mothtr,  Mrs.  Sherman 
Stow. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Bradley  has  recently  returned  from 
an  extended  trip  abroad. 

Miss  Ruth  Hobart,  who  is  recovering  from  a 
recent  operation,  is  the  house  guest  of  Mrs.  Daniel 
Jackling    at    Woodside. 

Mrs.  Willis  Walker  is  in  Santa  Barbara,  at  El 
Mirasol,  visiting   Eastern    friends. 

Mrs.  George  Hellman  and  her  daughters.  Miss 
Louise    Hellman    and    Miss    Nancy    Hellman,    w*ho 


spent  the  month  of  July  at  Lake  Tahoe,  have  re- 
turned to   San  Francisco. 

Tudge  and  Mrs.  John  Rand  of  Oregon  are  the 
guests  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Irving  Rand  at  Fort 
McDowell. 

Mr.  Stanley  Fay.  who  has  been  abroad,  returned 
to    San   Francisco  on   Thursday. 

Sailing  on  the  Rotterdam  for  the  United  States 
last  Thursday  were  Mrs.  J.  D.  Harvey,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Fay,  and  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alden  Waterhouse  and  Miss 
Gladys  Waterhouse  returned  during  the  week  from 
Carmel. 

Miss  Marion  Fiuhugh  left  for  Pasadena  unex- 
pectedly on  Sunday. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze  and  her  niece.  Miss 
Frances  Pringle,  left  last  week  for  Santa  Bar- 
bara for  a  fortnight's  stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  Ellis  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
are  in  California  on  a  visit,  staying  for  a  time 
in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W^hitman  of  New  Y'ork 
are  staying  in  San  Francisco  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Buckland  have  left  for  the 
East.  They  plan  to  return  in  six  weeks  or  so  by 
way  of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Coleman  of  Montecito,  who 
have  been  visiting  here  for  some  months,  plan  re- 
turning to  their  home  in  the  south  early  in  Sep- 
tembef. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Powers  Symington  are  in  New 
York,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Charles  Fay 
family.  Captain  and  Mrs.  S>-mington  will  leave 
soon    for    London. 

iliss  Jean  Howard  is  visiting  Miss  Alice  Moffitt 
at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  St.  Francis  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  Drake,  Lakeport;  Mr.  C.  H.  Black, 
Los  .\ngele5;  ilr.  S.  C.  Satterthwait,  Jr.,  Atlanta. 
Georgia;  Mr.  W.  S.  Brooks,  Colusa;  Mr.  .Adam 
Buler,  Seattle;  Fire  Chief  Ross  Davis,  Philadel- 
phia: Mr.  Robert  G.  Allen,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  A. 
G.  Fickersen,  Sacramento;  Dr.  E.  Kennedy,  In- 
dianapolis; Mr.  S.  H.  Le\->',  Montgomery,  .\la- 
bama;  Mr.  Edward  C.  Prentiss.  New  York;  Mr. 
W.  F.  Brooks,  Colusa;  Mr.  H.  S.  Boyce,  New 
York;  Mr.  C.  H.  Murphy.  Chicago;  Mr.  S.  F. 
Perkins,  Dallas. 


Reduced 


Week-End 

Round-  Trip 
Fares 

Down  the 
Peninsula 

from  San  Francisco 

Tickets  on  Sale  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday 
Limited  to  following  Tuesday 

Burlingame  (p/dflc  city) $  -70 

Seui  Mateo 75 

Belmont 95 

_  San  Ccirlos 95 

Frequent,  Redwood  City 1.10 

Dependable  Atherton 1.15 

MenloPark 1.20 

and  Palo  Alto 1.30 

co-fo-^bie  fc^:::;::::::::::::::::::::ifS 

Train  Mayfield 1.35 

c       •  Moimtain  View 1.50 

S*"'*=«  Sunnyvale 1.60 

Santa  Clsu-a 1.80 

San  Jose 1.95 

Los  Gatos 2.10 

Coonection  at  Palo  Alio  with  Peninsula  Electric  Railway 

Our  agents  will  gladly  furnish  you  with  time  schedules 
and  further  information 

Southern  Pacific  Lines 

50  Post  Street  Ferry  Station  Third  Street  Station 

or  Phone  Sutter  4000 


At  D«I  Monte. 

Miss  Helen  Crocker  and  her  brother,  Mr. 
William  Crocker,  have  been  entertaining  dur- 
ing the  past  fortnight  at  their  villa,  located  in 
Del  Monte  forest,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Par- 
rott, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  McCreery,  and 
Mr.  Richard  de  C.  Schwerin. 

A  party  of  Burlingame  people  who  motored 
to  Del  Monte  Lodge  last  week-end  was  com- 
posed of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker, 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman,  and  Mr.  Baldwin 
Wood. 

Among  the  guests  at  a  dinner  given  at  the 
Del  Monte  Lodge  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
Blankenhorn  of  Pasadena  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  of  San  Francisco. 

Lord  anil  Lady  John  Carberrj-  are  still  k; 
Del  Monte  and  e.xpect  to  extend  their  stay 
for  another  month.  They  were  guests  at  a 
dinner  given  by  Mr.  Raymond  Armsby,  who 
also  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Iribe, 
Mrs.  Alexandra  McCondry  Kaime,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  McComas,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase, 
and  Mr.  Eric  Pedley. 

Mrs.  L  R.  Viosca  and  her  daughters,  Isobel 
tfld  Loreita  Viosca,  who  recently  retumco 
from  Europe,  have  made  an  extended  stay  at 
Del  Monte.  They  plan  taking  an  apartment 
in  San  Francisco. 


^El 


Poit-Virar  Italy. 
Modern  Genoa  (and  the  same  holds  good 
of  Milan,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  other  com- 
mercial towns  of  Northern  Italy)  has  a  strong 
spiritual  affinit>-  with  Manchester,  says  Her- 
bert Sidebotham  in  the  -Atlantic  Monthly. 
Manchester,  with  its  doctrine  of  laissez  faire, 
its  free  trade,  and  its  conception  of  the  world 
as  an  economic  unity  transcending  nationalist 
divisions,  arose  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  Na- 
poleonic wars ;  and  many  people  have  ob- 
served what  a  great  impulse  a  rather  tight- 
belted  peace  has  given  to  these  ideas  in  Eng- 
land. Back  to  Manchester  (people  are  think- 
ing but  half-consciously),  or  England  can  not 
support  her  population. 

So  with  Italy.  If  her  industrial  system  is 
to  flourish,  she  must  depend  on  free  inter- 
change of  commodities  abroad.  She  is  not  a 
self-contained  countr\-,  with  a  monopoly  of 
certain  luxuries,  like  France ;  and  whereas 
post-war  unemplojTnent  has  hardly  affected 
France,  in  Northern  Italy,  especially  in  the 
engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades,  it  is  most 
acute.  The  great  engineering  shops,  which 
sprang  up  like  mushrooms  in  the  war  and  are 
now  mouldering  to  decay,  are,  to  adopt  Lord 
Derby's  celebrated  phrase  about  unemploy- 
.:.ient  in  the  north  of  England.  Nor  has  she 
a  great  colonial  empire,  with  protected  mar- 
kets. For  these  and  other  reasons,  you  fino 
all  over  industrial  Italy  a  keenness  of  percep- 
tion of  economic  truths — and  of  that  greatest 
of  economic  truths,  that  nations  prosper  by 
each  other's  prosperit>' — such  as  you  find  no- 
where else  in  the  world,  except  in  Lancashire 
when  times  are  bad.  Moreover,  there  are  few 
traces  in  Italy  of  bitter  anti-German  senti- 
ment. She  hardly  thinks  of  herself  as  having 
been  at  war  with  Germany,  but  only  with 
Austria  :  and  Austria's  humiliation  is  so  com- 
plete that  magnanimit>-  costs  her  no  great 
effort 


Encanto  Hotel 

and  Bungalows 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA. 

1  OCATED  on  ihe  Riviera  500  feet 
"  above  sea  level,  overlooking  the  city, 
ocean  and  distant  islands.  Street-cars 
within  a  block.  Fifteen  minutes  to  the 
beautiful  beach,  or  to  La  Cumbre's  un- 
surpassed Golf  links.  Horseback  Riding 
ovcrr  glorious  mountain  trails.  Tennis 
Courts  and  Putting  Course  in  hotel 
grounds.  Purest  milk,  cream  and  but- 
ter froin  El  Encanto  Dair>-.  Fresh 
vegetables  from  our  own  gardens. 
Highest    standard    cuisine. 

R.\TES     MODERATE 
Liberal    discount    for   long  stay 


'^ 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  li'orld 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY.  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.      Address   MANAGER 

San  Yftidro  Rukch,  Suitm  Barbara 


Iti  heauHfut-A 
(4arin  (pun' ' 


Mi^-  i 


The  Ultimata  Debtor. 
When  M.  Loucheur  flatly  says  that  France 
can  not  acquit  her  debt  to  America  unless 
Germany  acquits  her  debt  to  France,  he  is 
speaking  the  plain  truth,  says  Sisley  Huddle- 
ston  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Xor  do  I  think 
that  the  United  States  can  reasonably  expect 
repaj-ment  unless  all  the  allies  and  associates 
help  her  to  obtain  the  wherewithal  from  the 
nation  declared  by  ever>-body  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate debtor.  But  it  is,  in  spite  of  anger,  pos- 
sible to  ignore  these  external  debts — whicn 
does  not  imply  their  repudiation.  The  con- 
nection between  France's  incomings  and  out- 
goings can  not  be  denied.  If  that  were  all  the 
problem,  we  could  safely  wait  for  the  day 
wJ:en  there  would  be  agreement  about  the  de- 
sirability' of  a  clean  international  slate.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  also  the  internal  debt. 
That  debt  is  piling  up  and  up.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Frenchmen  will  consent  to  a  re- 
duction of  their  claims  on  the  government,  to 
forego  a  good  part  of  their  sa\"ings  lent  on 
the  strength  of  expectations  on  Germany, 
without  putting  up  a  most  desperate  fight. 
Surely,  in  spite  of  the  gradual,  and  now  al- 
most complete,  change  of  opinion  in  other 
countries,  the  maintenance  of  the  old  opinion 
in  France  can  be  readily  understood.  Eveo" 
one  hundred  marks  that  Germany  fails  to  pay 
comes  off  the  bond-holding  of  an  individual 
i-  renchman. 


Week  Ends 
are  Wonderful 

"mid  the  scenic  splendors  o  f 
Marin.  Get  away  from  the 
disturbances  of  the  city ;  rest  at 

HOTEL  RAFAE 

Home  comforts,  good  ser\'!ce 
and  relaxation  await  you  here. 
Hotel  Rafael  is  just  50  minute; 
from  San  Francisco,  via  Sau- 
salito   ferry. 

The  200  outside  rooms  at  Ho- 
tel Rafael  afford  home  con- 
veniences and  pi  cturesque 
views  of   MLrin  hillsides. 

Unexcelled  Table  and  Service 

Breakfast  -  Luncheon  -  Dinner 
75c  $1.00  $1.50 

U    Management— W.  C  Joieens 
Dinner  Mnce 

I       Saticrdap-  BtoiZ 


August  19,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 
Business  Founded 


1880 


Storage — Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
and  Diipatch 

A  fully  informed  repreMentative.  anx- 
ious to  give  yoa  any  desired  informa- 
tion,  will  respond  to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


THE  GUITRYS  IN  LONDON. 

The  production  of  "Pasteur,"  which  opened 
the  Guitry  season  at  the  Princess  Theatre  in 
London,  has  been  hailed  by  the  British  critics 
with  more  or  less  unanimous  acclaim.  The 
play  was  originally  written  for  M.  Lucien 
Guitry,  father  of  the  dramatist,  Sacha  Guitry, 
who  is  both  actor  and  dramatist.  It  is  natu- 
ral that  the  great  actor  should  find  himself 
at  home  in  a  role  created  for  him  by  his 
own  son.     The  London  Morning  Post  says; 

"To  the  audience  M.  Guitry  is  Pasteur,  the 
[generous,  lovable  scientist,  with  all  his  genius, 
straightforward  simplicity,  and  little  human 
failings. 

"The  paradoxical  description  of  Pasteur, 
'I'homme  le  plus  modeste  dii  nioude  et  let  plus 
coniiant  en  soi-meme  qu'on  puisse  rencontrer,' 
ceases  to  be  a  paradox  when  M.  Guitry  is  the 
great-^scientist.  The  faith  that  moves  moun- 
tains, the  imagination  without  which  the  most 
painstaking  observation  and  an  infinite  ca- 
pacity for  taking  pains  are  mere  ignes  fatui, 
the  all-embracing  love  of  humanity  which  in- 
spires the  scientist's  whole  life,  are  felt  in- 
stinctively, as  Pasteur  is  shown  in  the  most 
natural  way  in  the  world  at  five  different 
moments  of  his  life." 

Not  all  the  critics,  to  be  sure,  are  quite  so 
unqualified  in  their  praise.  Mr.  Maurice 
Baring,  writing  in  the  Nca.'  Statesman,  com- 
plains that,  although  the  creation  of  the  stage 
character  Pasteur  to  suit  the  talents  of  Guitry 
pcre  may  be  a  very  fine  thing  from  a  purely 
histrionic  viewpoint,  it  is  a  little  hard  on  the 
great  French  biologist.  Mr.  Baring's  criticism 
would  carry  more  conviction  with  it,  to  be 
sure,  were  he  not  compelled  to  make  the  em- 
barrassing confession  that  he  has  never  read 
\''alery-Radot's  "Life  of  Pasteur,"  on  which 
the  play  is  based.     He  writes : 

"Not  having  read  the  'Life  of  Pasteur,'  I 
am  unable  to  judge  how  far  the  play  de- 
viates from  the  facts,  but  every  now  and  then 
a  suspicion  would  creep  into  my  mind  that 
the   truth   was  being  modified   or  arranged  to 


suit  the  part.  I  was  told  that  this  was  so  by 
some  one  who  had  read  'Pasteur's  Life,'  and 
that  the  crucial  scene  before  the  experiment 
was  made  on  the  child  was  in  reality  far 
more  poignant  and  more  intense,  perhaps 
too  intense,  perhaps  too  naked  for  theatrical 
representation,  or  at  any  rate  not  quite  in 
harmony  with  this  particular  play — involving 
perhaps  the  introduction  of  other  elements, 
factors,  and  persons,  which  would  have  over- 
loaded the   framework  as  it  was  built. 

".\n  exhibition  of  virtuosity  is  always  a 
great  treat,  especially  if  the  virtuoso  has 
the  talents  and  the  art  of  M.  Lucien  Guitry. 
But  one  is  glad  on  the  whole  that  all  plays 
are  not  of  this  kind — slices  of  reality  ar- 
ranged to  suit  a  supreme  virtuoso — and,  won- 
derful as  this  display  of  discreet,  subdued  fire- 
works is,  it  is  a  display  of  fireworks  ;  it  is  not 
the  interpretation  and  the  enlargement  of  a 
masterpiece." 

Guitry  His  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  interesting  figures  in  contemporary 
French  drama,  so  prolific  a  playwright  that  he 
almost  recalls  the  English  dramatists  of  Good 
Queen  Bess'  day — who  at  the  very  most  never 
spent  more  than  two  or  three  weeks  on  their 
most   ambitious  plays. 

Sacha  Guitry  grew  up  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  theatre.  As  a  boy  he  played  in  comedy, 
copying  his  father,  and  gradually  he  passed 
from  playing  comedies  to  writing  them  as 
naturally,  according  to  the  distinguished 
critic  Noziere,  "as  an  apple  tree  grows 
apples." 


Japanese  Architecture  at  ItB  Best. 
Japanese  temples,  almost  literally  built  over 
volcanoes,  are  a  triumph  of  earthquake-proof 
construction  in  wood,  writes  Mary  Titzel  in 
Asia  Magar:ine).  They  bear  witness  to  long 
missionary  journeys  of  Buddhistic  teachers. 
The  Nikko  shrines  were  erected  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  Japanese  art  was  in  its 
most  exuberant  period.  In  the  foreground 
stands  the  "torii,"  which  has  come  to  be  al- 
most symbolic  of  the  Shintoisra  of  >rippon. 
Though  many  explanations  are  given  of  the 
origin  of  the  torii,  scholars  have  traced  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  the  gateways  or 
"torans"  at  Sanchi.  the  Buddhist  temple  in 
India,  which  were  built  in  the  first  century 
A.  D..  about  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
first  great  missionary  movement  toward  China. 
The  famous  Yomei  Gate,  seen  through  the 
torii,  and  the  heavy-roofed  shrines  that  sur- 
round it,  are  inheritances  from  China,  either 
directly  or  through  Korea.  Japanese  archi- 
tecture from  the  first  showed  a  more  varied 
grace  and  a  greater  richness  of  detail  than 
the  Chinese  models.  By  the  time  the  Nikko 
temples  were  constructed,  builders  had  de- 
parted far  from  the  severe  dignity  of  Cathay. 
The  graceful  roofs  had  been  exaggerated  and 
coarsened  and  burdened  with  huge  ridges. 
The  wonderful  .carving  was  almost  too  lavish. 
Delicacy  had  given  way  to  a  profusion  and 
gorgeousness  that  foretold  decadence. 


Conditions  in  the  United  States  point  to 
political  revolution,  according  to  D.  Chauncey 
Brewer  in  his  new  book,  "The  Peril  of  the 
Republic."  If  his  theorizing  is  correct,  this 
generation  is  in  danger  of  a  more  serious 
crisis  than  that  which  stirred  it  during  the 
world  war. 


Upper  Silesia  contains  one-fourth  of  the 
coal  supply  of  the  former  German  Empire,  and 
constituted  before  the  war  one  of  Germany's 
most  flourishing  industrial  areas. 


'Greater  Than  the  Phonograph" 


The  richness  and  wealth  of  tone 
color  with  which  the  Actuelle  plays 
all  records  is  unmatched  in  the  world 
of  sound  reproduction. 

LET  YOUR  EARS  DECIDE 

We  invite  you  to  come  into  our  new 
shop  and  enjoy  the  intensified  music 
pleasure  this  glorious  instrument  af- 
fords. And  the  easy  payments  bring 
it  w^ithin  reach  of  all.  If  you  can  not 
come,  use  the  coupon. 

Pathe  Phonograph  Shop 

470  Sutter  Street 

How  may  1  buy  the  new  Actuelle 
on  Terms 

Name 

Address 

City 


Phonograph  Shop 

470  Sutter  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Norse  Sailor's  Joy. 
Now,   landsmen,  list!     There  is  no  sight  more   fair 
Than  taut-strung  cordage  printed  on  pale  air 
When    noon    is   high    and    bravely   llic   ship's   course 
O'er-rides  the   riot  of  the   reinless  horse 
That    charge    her    bulwarks    and    go    under,    fleeing 
Far    in    foiled    wrath.      There    is    no    fairer    seeing 
Than  tiny  flags  that  flutter  from  the  steep 
Slim  mastheads  as  they  dance  above  the  deep, 
Crying  aloud,   "Good-by,  good-by,  you  girls!" 
And   from   the  ship's   side  the   last  eddy  whirls 
Of  land-locked   water.     There  is  nothing  sweeter 
To  seamen's  eyes  than  sight  of  tlie  Blue  Peter 
Aloft  and  crying  loudly  to  the  land 
"VVe  leave  you,    now  we   leave  you  I"     Then    each 

wand 
Of  corded  wood  becomes  a  violin 
The  wind's  hand  dallies  with  as  out  and  in 
His   fingers    wander,    and   the    good    ship   goes 
With  ranked  sea-horses  plunging  at  her  bows. 
And  in  her  sails  the  rumor  of  a  drum 
Struck  by  the  Monster  she  shall  overcome! 
Yea,    she   shall  overcome  it   and   shall   sing 
Through  all   her   topsails   in  her  triumphing 
When  she  rides  down   the  level   harbor  fiord 
Where   lies  one   arm   of  ocean   like   a   sword 
All   steely  cold,   and  o'er   the  sheer  crag  shooting, 
A   sunbeam    shows   you   all    the   gray    gulls   looting 
Nigh    the    lank    nets    that    late    have    drawn    the 

shoals. 
Then  all  the  sailors  sing  with  gladdened  souls 
To  see  the  rockland  after  ocean-riding 
Through    long,    loud    nights    and    still    fair    peace 

abiding 
That  erst   they   knew   ere   that   remembered   day 
They  left  behind    them   their  old   Norroway; 
For  in  their  nostrils  are  the  sweet  pine-smells. 
And  in  their  ears  the  music  of  old  bells, 
.\.nd  in  their  eyes  the  promise  of  delight 
Round  the  warm  ingle  at  the  fall  of  night. 

— Wilfrid    Thoriey    in    the   English    Rez-ieiv. 


Dinner  Guests  at  Hotel  Rafael. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Fa>  were  dinner  hosts 
at  the  Hotel  Rafael  Saturday  evening  of  last 
week,  having  among  their  guests  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kirby  Crittenden.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
Raas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LMa  Waldrop  and  Miss 
Kathleen  Byrnes.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M. 
Gwin  had  several  guests  for  dinner  the  same 
night,  and  among  others  present  were  Mrs. 
Robert  J.  Woods,  who  spent  the  week-end  at 
the  hotel,  and   Mr.   Conrad   Muesdorffer, 


Sundown  In  America. 

Into  the  torn   sunset  of   Wyoming's  desert   past   an 

Indian   chief's  grave 
Rides  a  consumptive  cowboy  whistling  a  jazz  com- 
posed by  a  Galician  Jew  in  Brooklyn; 
In  a  galvanized  shack  in  the  olive  grove  a  rouge- 
lipped    Italian    girl 
Is   noisily  pulling  the  last  sheet   out   of  her   type- 
writer; 
Two  negroes  are  walking  from  the  docks  in  Balti- 
more 
Talking  about  a  meeting  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias; 
On  a  farm  in  Kansas  a  small  tow-headed  boy  bap- 
tized Johann 
Is  peering  from  the  threshold  toward  the  telegraph 

poles  for  his  daddy's  Ford  car; 
ihe  calling  of  newsboys — the  jangle  and  bellowing 

of  the   cows — 
The      toot      of      endless      horns — the      rasping     of 

cricKets — 
The    rush    hour    on    the   subways   and    trolleys — the 

piping  of  the   sun-weary  birds — 
The    rise    of    the    evening   star    above    a    forest   on 

Lake   Superior, 
Little    merchants   pompously    switching    on    electric 

display   lights. 
The   clatter   of  dishes — the    stamping   of   fly-ridden 

horses  while  unharnessed; 
Young  girls  chattering  hurriedly,  powder  their 
faces  in  dressing-rooms  of  department  stores; 
On  the  darkened  heights  of  Pike's  Peak  the  moun- 
tain flowers  huddle  to  sleep  before  the  cold ; 
On  a  straggling  fishing  boat  off  Nantucket 
A  man   is  looking  at  the  comics  of  last  Sunday's 

Boston  newspaper; 
On  the  outskirts  of  Mt.  Rainier  a  man  lying  in  an 

underbrush. 
Is   breaking   the   law   aiming   his    gun    at   a   solitary 

antler; 
On  a  porch  of  a  hoarding-house  of  Santa  Barbara 

a   bobbed-h aired,    middle-aged   novelist 
Is    reading  a   love   letter    from  a   college   boy    and 

smoking  a  cigarette; 
.\    toy   train    full    of    Hungarian   miners  is  puffing 

into   a   filthy   company-owned   town; 
In  a  store  of  Omaha  a  hesitating  Bohemian  farmer 

is  examining  a  phonograph; 
On   a   lonely    sandbar    of    the    Atlantic    a    flock    of 

snipes   is  dashing    through   the  shallows — 
It    is    sundown    in    America. 

— Charles   Rccht   in    the    Liberator. 


The  Electorate. 

Men  are  not  created  equal.  A  very  large 
part  of  our  population,  almost  fourteen  mil- 
lions, are  of  alien  birth,  with  little  experi- 
ence in  self-government  and  often  no  aptitude 
for  it,  says  John  Corbin  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review.  The  army  mental  tests,  though 
made  in  haste  under  unfavorable  conditions 
and  admittedly  subject  to  revision,  show  be- 
yond question  that  the  average  of  our  citizens 
is   alarmingly  low. 

Almost  a  quarter  of  the  draft  men  (24.9 
per  cent.)  were,  by  any  genuine  test,  illiterate 
— and,  at  least  by  inference,  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  the  American  people.  Over  47  per 
cent,  were  technically  morons,  with  a  "men- 
tal age"  under  twelve  years.  "The  only  rem- 
edy for  democracy,"  say  the  socialists,  "is 
more  democracy  and  always  more  and  more 
democracy."  In  plain  terms,  if  a  citizenship 
of  literates  fails,  add  the  illiterates ;  if  that 
fails,  add  the  morons,  the  imbeciles,  the 
idiots. 


Egypt  was  conquered  by   Alexander   in   3.32 
;.  C. 


Mrs.  F.  L.  De  Long 

TEACHER  OF  THE  ART  OF   SINGING 

2427  Larkin   St.  Phone   Franklin  5559 

In    Berkeley — Thursdays 

"Your  voice  is  so  sympathetic  and  your 
musical  instinct  so  unerring  that  you  ought 
not  only  to  take  a  high  position  as  a  singer, 
but,  with  your  brains  for  seeing  the  under 
surface  of  the  art,  to  prove  yourself  capable 
of  giving  valuable  instruction  on  tlie  lines  of 
my  own  teaching." 

(Signed)      WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE. 


CHAPERON  OR  COMPANION 

Lady,  knowing  New  York,  London  and 
Paris,  would  be  willing  to  act  as  chaperon 
or  companion  for  small  salary  and  ex- 
penses. Can  arrange  for  appointment  at 
any   time.     Argonaut,    Box    B. 


Your 

Out-of-town 

Friends 

to  the 

WHITCOMB 

Room  with  balh  I  person 
$2.50  to  $6.00 

Room  with  bath  2  persons 
$4.00  to  $S  00 

Luncheon 75c 

Dinner $1.50 

HOTEL 

WHITCOMB 

Market   St.,    at    Civic  Center 

ERNEST  DRURY 
Manager 


D.  M.  LINNARD 
Lessee 


The  Anne  Brewster  Apartments 

Newest  in  Berkeley.  Located  in  exclusive 
residential  district,  Piedmont  Avenue  near 
Dwight  Way.  Ready  about  September 
1st.  Unfurnished  with  year  leases.  Tel. 
BERKELEY  68S4W. 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  548,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


William  Warren 
School  for  Boys 

MENLO  PARK,  CAL. 

Write  for  Catalogue 


The  Katharine  Branson  School,  Inc. 

ROSS.  MARIN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  FOR  CIRIS 

DAY  AND  RESIDENT  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

Heads  :    Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr 
Laura  Elizabeth  Branson,  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr 
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THK  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"What  I  say  is  that  if  a  woman  is  good- 
looking  the  higher  education  is  unnecessary." 
"Yes,  and  if  she  isn't,  it  is  inadequate." — 
Life. 

"You  mustn't  stand  there  and  sing." 
"Thanks,  constable ;  you  are  the  first  man 
who  has  admitted  that  I  can  sing." — Stock- 
holm  Kasper. 

Fair  Angler — What  a  glorious  morning, 
Mac ;  I  feel  inclined  to  whistle  and  sing.  Mac 
— Tut.  lassie,  we're  no  bird  scarrin' — we're 
fushin'. — Tatler. 

"So  you're  a  Boy  Scout,  eh  ?  Have  you 
done  your  daily  good  deed  today?"  "Yes,  sir. 
I  taught  Billy  Jones  that  it  isn't  safe  to  call 
me   a  liar." — Judge. 

"My  doctor  says  I  must  walk  more." 
"Well,  what  are  you  doing  about  it?"  "Visit- 
ing three  public  houses  instead  of  one." — 
Munich  Simplicimissimus. 

"That  actress  looks  at  least  ninety.  Do 
have  a  look  at  her  through  my  opera  glasses  !" 
"I  can't.  I've  forgotten  to  put  on  my  rings." 
— Paris  Le  Journal  Amusant. 

"So  you  intend  to  make  a  name  for  your- 
self?" "Y'es,"  replied  the  newly-married  man. 
"That  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  keep  my 
wife  from  using  her  own." — New  York  Suji. 

A  profane  man  was  reminded  of  the 
scriptural  command  :  "Swear  not  at  all."  "I 
do  not  swear  at  all,"  was  his  response.  "I 
only  swear  at  those  who  annoy  me." — Boston 
Transcript. 

Butler  (in  service  of  the  Earl  of  Kyloes,  as 
he  enters  the  library  on  hearing  a  suspicious 
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noise) — Is  that  you,  my  lord?  Burglar  (hope- 
fully, from  behind  curtain) — Yes,  matey- — 
London  Answers. 

All  were  quiet  in  the  cinema  watching  a 
comic  character  counterfeiting  intoxication. 
The  silence  was  broken  by  a  small  boy's  shrill 
voice:  "That  aint  the  way  to  be  drunk,  is  it, 
farver?" — London  Morning  Post. 

Old  Party  (as  Miss  Jipps,  who  affects  the 
Lcnglen  bandeau,  passes) — This  'ere  tennis 
game  seems  to  be  gettin'  dangerous.  That's 
the  second  young  person  I've  seen  today  with 
'er  'ead  orl  bandaged  up. — Punch. 

"How  do  people  live  in  such  small  flats?" 
inquired  the  visitor  from  the  country. 
"Easily,"  replied  Miss  Cayenne.  "No  two 
members  of  the  family  are  likely  to  be  at 
home  simultaneously." — Washington  Star. 

Accountant  (to  office  manager) — Have  you 
a  great  deal  to  do  here?  Manager — Well,  I 
should  say  so.  What  little  work  there  is  I 
have  to  distribute  among  twenty  people — 
that's  no  easy  task. — Stockholm  Kasper. 

Publicity  Agent  (compiling  views  of  well- 
kno-ii-n  boxer) — What  do  you  think  of  Lloyd 
George?  Well-Kno'wn  Boxer — Yer  can  tell 
the  public  I  hates  the  sight  of  him,  and  I'm 
proud  to  say  I've  never  seen  him. — London 
Mail. 

"What  is  the  difference  between  'well- 
known'  and  'popular'  ?"  "Well,  I  can  tell  you 
in  a  sentence.  Mr.  Volstead  is  probably  the 
best-known  man  in  the  land  today,  but  you 
couldn't  call  him  the  most  popular." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Farmer — Ay,  she  be  eighty-nine  an'  a  wun- 
nerful  ole  woman ;  but  she  do  suffer  from  de- 
lusions terrible.  Parson — Oh,  what  are  they  ? 
Farmer — She  thinks  she's  got  a  diary  wot's 
goin'  to  be  published  in  the  Sunday  noos- 
papers. — Punch. 

Young  Physician — Is  there  any  advise  you 
can  give  me  ?  Elder  Medic — Yes  ;  before  pre- 
scribing find  out  your  patient's  business.  My 
first  patient  was  the  golf  champion  of  the  town 
and  I  advised  him  to  take  up  the  game  for 
recreation. — Judge. 

Old  Lady — Don't  think  me  rude,  dear,  but 
is  this  meant  for  a  man  or  a  woman?  Art 
Student — I'm  so  glad  you  ask  that,  auntie. 
Old  Lady — W^hy,  dear?  Art  Student — Uncle 
George  couldn't  tell  whether  it  was  supposed 
to  be  human. — Punch. 

J'isitor  from  London — Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  do  nothing  but  lean  on  that  fence  all  day? 


IWrVEBSAl 


ENGLISH 
CASEMENTS 
and  Windows 
for  buks,  of- 
fices, schools. 
bospitzis,   etc. 


for  artistic  residences  an 
pother  substantial  buildings 

Made  in  njaried  designs 
to    meet    all    conditions 


TALL 


Steel  Casements 

Coatt  Repretentativea 

J.  K.DWAN.  LoBAnfteles  F.T.CROWE  &  CO..  Tacoma  and  Seattle 

WATERHOnSE-WlLCOX  CO..  San  Francisco  J.  McCRAKEN.  Portland 

CrittsJl  Casement  Window  Co.,  Detroit,  Manufacturers 


RE-ELECT 

Victor  J.  CANEPA 


(INCUMBENT) 


STATE  SENATOR 

18th  SENATORIAL  DISTRICT  ON  HIS  PAST  RECORD  AND  EXPERIENCE 


PARTIAL  RECORD  OF  SENATOR  VICTOR  J.  CANEPA 

Author  of  Bill  providing  for  One  Million  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Dollar  State 
Building    for    SAN    FRANCISCO    CIVIC    CENTER   almost    completed. 

Author  of  Bill  for  extension  of  the  State  Belt  Railroad  along  the  Waterfront  and  Tunnel 
through  Fort  Mason  (free  of  expense  to  property  owners)  to  Exposition  Grounds  and 
Presidio  now   in   operation. 

Author  of  Bills  for  Waterfront  Emergency  Hospital,  Viaduct,  Recreation  Piers  and  Au- 
thorizing State  Harbor  Commissioners  to  provide  for  passenger  service  along  Waterfront 

Author  of  Bills  for  Aquatic  Park  at  the  Foot  of  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Larldn  Street  and 
for  the  surr-ey  and  construction  of  bridges  from  San  Francisco  County  to  Alameda 
C-ounty  and  Mann  County. 

Author  of  Bills  appropriating  money  for  historical  research  work  of  State  and  CHAIRMAN 
SSo^?^,^'^'"-  COMMITTEE  WHICH  INCREASED  STATE  ALLOWANCE  FOR 
ORPHANS. 

BORN  and  raised  in  the  District,  and  actively  engaged  in  Business  therein   for  many  years. 
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You  wouldn't  dream  of  leaving  large  sums  of  money  in  your 
home   or   office  day  after  day   and  night  after  night. 

Yet  you  leave  valuable  treasures  there — heirlooms,  jewelry, 
keepsakes — which  money  could  never  replace ;  you  leave  important 
papers  there — insurance  policies,  securities,  receipts — the  loss  of 
which   would  cost  you  large   sums   of   money. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  is  absolutely  no  safety  for 
your  valuables  in  your  home   or  office  ? 

You  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  fire  dangers  and  the  un- 
certainty and  havoc  of  them,  but  you  may  not  realize  what  an 
intricate,  scientific,  almost  infallible  profession  burglary  is! 
Home  and  office  locks  and  safes  are  slight  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  a  professional  thief. 

Your  turn  may  not  have  come  yet,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
it  never  will. 

But  it  never  will  if  you  take  the  proper  precautions.  Don't 
trust  the  home  hiding  places — a  joke  to  thieves. 

THE  CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  have  been  built 
to  defeat  the  professional  burglar  and  safecracker,  and  to  safe- 
guard against  earthquake  and  fire. 

The  boxes  are  large  and  conveniently  arranged,  and  the  key  on 
your  chain  is  the  only  one  that  unlocks  your  box.  You  are 
assured  of  absolute  privacy,  and,  for  about  one  cent  a  day,  you 
are  assured  also  of  perfect  protection. 

When  you  are  in  this  vicinity  again,  give  us  the  pleasure  of 
showing  you  through  these  splendid  vaults. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM,  Manager 


Why,  I  should  go  mad  in  a  week!  Native  of 
Rural  Village — Aye  I  Some  would.  But  it's 
all  right  for  a  chap  who  can  do  a  bit  of  think- 
ing for  'isself. — Weekly  Telegraph. 

Mother — Jessie,  the  next  time  you  hurt  that 
kitty,  I  am  going  to  do  the  same  thing  to  you. 
If  you  slap  it,  I'll  slap  you.  If  you  pull  its 
ears,  I'll  pull  yours.  If  you  pinch  it,  I'll  pinch 
you.  Jessie  (after  a  moment's  thought) — 
Mamma,  I'll  pull  its  tail. — London  Opinion. 

"Could  you  let  me  have  a  five-spot  for  a 
few  days?"  asked  Blithersby  in  a  confidential 
whisper.  "Here  it  is!"  shouted  Mr.  Grump- 
son,  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  "Thanks,  but 
why  so  loud?"  "I  was  hoping  I'd  be  able  to 
impress  the  transaction  on  your  memory." — 
Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Zealous  D.  D. — How  did  you  like  my  ser- 
mon this  morning,  MacTavish?  Equally  Zeal- 
ous Golf  Pro. — Verra  fine,  sir.  Verra  fine  in- 
deed! But,  though  it's  no  up  t'  me  t'  cri-riti- 
cize.  I  think  y'd  get  a  much  better  effect  if 
wi'  th'  wor-rd  "hell"  ye'd  do  yer  gesturin'  wi| 
a  full  shoulder  swing  instead  o'  rel>'in*  on  th' 
limited  power  o'  yer  for-re-ar-rra  ! — Life. 

"Wait  for  the  car  to  stop,  and  don't  get  on 
until  it  does  stop !"  yelled  the  conductor  of 
an  open  surface  car  to  a  woman  making  des- 
perate efforts  to  get  aboard  as  the  car  slowed 
up  slightly  at  a  corner.  "Well,  why  doesn't 
it  stop?"  yelled  the  woman,  as  the  car  took 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 
SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 
Hotpital   and   Sick  Room   SiippUe* 
Trasaea  and  Abdominal  Supporten 
441  Sutter  St— Entire  Building.  Telephone 
Smn  Fruciaco,  CaL        Douglai  4017 


on  speed  again  and  made  oft*  over  the  cross- 
ing. "Well,  why  didn't  you  jump  on?"  the 
conductor  yelled  back. — New  York  Evening 
Post. 

"I  see  befo'  me,"  said  the  colored  preacher 
on  Easter  Sunday,  "twelve  chicken  stealers, 
includin'  Kentucky  Joe."  After  the  morning 
service  Joe  made  it  clear  to  the  parson  that 
that  slanderous  statement  must  be  withdrawn 
it  the  preacher's  nose  was  to  remain  intact. 
At  the  evening  service  the  preacher  rose  to 
the  occasion.  "Now  I  see  befo'  me,"  he  de- 
clared, "nine  chicken  stealers,  not  includin' 
Kentuck-y  Joe." — Chicago   Herald-Examiner. 


In  the  four  cases  of  international  friction 
which  the  League  [of  Nations]  has  reconciled 
during  its  first  two  years,  one  point  stands 
clearly  disclosed :  the  sole  authority  of  the 
league  is  moral  force;  it  rests  on  consent,  and 
not  on  coercion,  says  Raymond  B.  Fosdick  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  can  suggest,  but  can 
not  necessarilj'  impose  a  settlement.  Its  vic- 
tories are  gained,  not  by  arras,  but  by  concen- 
tration of  world  public  opinion.  If  in  the 
future  it  helps  to  maintain  peace,  it  will  be, 
not  because  it  represents  an  overwhelming 
combination  of  military  force,  but  because  by 
slow  stages  it  succeeds  in  gathering  up  the 
moral  judgments  of  mankind  into  one  power- 
ful shaft  of  light  and  bringing  that  light  to 
bear  on  instances  of  international  justice. 


MOST  BEAUTIFUL 

Rota-Gravure 
Section 

in  th(  world 

Published  Each 
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by  the 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

ONLY 

$5.20 
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Year 

Including  Every  Sunday  Feature 
of  the  CHRONICLE 


FOR  SALE 


Summer  borne  site  on  mountain  lake.  Beau- 
tiful location  on  lake  3500  feet  altitude  in 
pine  forest. 

On  liighway  to  Tahoe  and  near  railroad  sta- 
tion. 

Perfect  climate,  boating,  fishing,  swimming 
and   tennis. 

Entire  lake  property  is  owned  by  three  San 
Francisco  families  who  have  fine  summer  homes 
there. 

Will  sell  valuable  site  for  another  home, 
subject  to  building  restrictions,  to  desirable 
people. 

For  further  information  address  Argonaut, 
Box  C. 
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High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Asb 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
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KING  COAL  CO. 
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Johnson  and  Moore. 

In  these  final  days  of  the  primary  campaign  Senator 
Johnson,  so  his  friends  assert,  is  "'cvorking  himself  up 
into  form."  Mr.  Hearst's  Examiner  applauds  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Johnson's  trip  through  the  Valley  has  put  him 
in  "fighting  trim" ;  and  we  further  have  it  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Chronicle  that  he  proposes  at  his  forth- 
coming meeting  in  the  Exposition  Auditorium  to  "strike 
with  both  fists."  Mr.  Hearst's  Call  chimes  in  that  it  will 
surely  be  an  interesting  meeting,  since  Mr.  Johnson  pro- 
poses to  "Hay  his  critics." 

So  we  are  going  to  have  our  amiable  senator  in  the 
fine  flower  of  his  favorite  mood.  He  is  going  to  respond 
to  the  wishes  of  his  more  ardent  clackers  by  having  an 
attack  of  fits.  This  is  his  specialty.  Like  the  quack  of 
the  familiar  legend,  he  is  "hell  on  fits."  It  will  be  a 
spectacular  and  striking  exhibition.  But  it  would  be 
more  to  the  point  if,  instead  of  working  himself  into  a 
u-ild  rage,  Mr.  Johnson  were  to  answer  certain  legiti- 
mate queries  which  have  been  propounded  to  him  and  to 
which  he  has  as  yet  in  this  campaign  failed  to  give  at- 
tention. 

The  people  of  California  would  like  to  know  the  basis 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  afiiliation  with  Mr.  Hearst — why  it  is 
that  Mr.  Hearst  has  paid  him  a  heavy  fee  for  a  nominal 
and  futile  service,  and  why  there  was  secured  for  Mr. 
Johnson  a  fee  from  Hearst's  friends  in  the  Tammany 
administration  of  New  York  for  another  futile  service. 
They    would    like    to   know    by    what  means    Johnson 


won  the  support  of  Hearst's  newspapers.  They  would 
like  to  know  the  bottom  reason  why,  in  cooperation 
with  Hearst,  Johnson  abandoned  the  party  to  which 
he  is  accredited  and  the  Administration  to  whose 
support  he  is  pledged,  to  vote  against  the  pact  which 
guarantees  peace  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  would  like 
to  know  why  Johnson  dodged  the  vote  on  the  Esch- 
Cummins  bill,  and  why  he  was  "detained  by  a  storm," 
when  there  was  no  storm,  from  voting  in  the  Newberry 
contest.  They  would  like  to  know  why,  when  he  pre- 
tends to  be  a  Republican,  and  now  claims  support  as 
a  Republican,  he  allies  himself  with  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette  and  other  enemies  of  his  party  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  makes  of  himself  a  blooming  nuisance  at 
Washington.  If  Johnson  would  answer  these  and 
other  pertinent  questions  that  have  been  presented  to 
him  he  would  do  far  more  for  himself  in  this  campaign 
than  by  flying  into  rages,  fighting  with  both  fists,  flaying 
his  critics,  and  generally  acting  the  part  of  a  hot-headed 
and  angry  boy. 

California  is  a  Republican  state.  The  Republicans  of 
California  are  solicitous  in  support  of  the  Administra- 
tion at  Washington.  They  are  profoundly  friendly  to 
President  Harding  and  they  want  their  representatives 
to  cooperate  with  Mr.  Harding  in  the  measures  he  is 
urging  upon  Congress.  It  is  no  answer  to  these  de- 
mands that  Mr.  Johnson  voted  to  raise  the  tariff  on 
almonds. 

This  is  not  a  time  when  the  Republicans  of  California 
want  to  send  to  the  Senate  a  "free  lance,"  a  man  who  is 
a  Republican  only  when  it  comes  to  elections,  who  at 
other  times  stands  in  affiliation  with  William  Randolph 
Hearst  and  the  senatorial  group  of  which  Senator  La 
Follette  is  the  leading  spirit.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  Mr.  Moore  is  finding  wide  support,  very  notably 
among  former  partisans  of  Mr.  Johnson.  A  vote  for 
Moore  is  a  vote  against  the  whimsies,  the  vagaries,  the 
alliances  associated  with  the  name  of  Senator  Johnson. 
A  vote  for  Moore  is  a  vote  for  a  man  of  character,  a 
man  who,  if  elected  as  a  Republican,  will  represent  the 
party,  be  faithful  to  its  principles  and  loyal  to  its  leader- 
ship.   , 

Upon  Information  and  Belief. 

Responding  to  many  inquiries,  we  herewith  present 
the  ticket  that  the  Argonaut  will  vote  in  next  Tuesday's 
primary  election : 

For  United  States  Senator — Charles  C.  Moore. 

For  Chief  Justice,  Supreme  Court — Curtis  D.  Wil- 
bur. 

For  Associate  Justice,  Supreme  Court  (full  term)  — 
Charles  A.  Shurtleff  and  William  A.  Sloane;  (short 
term)   William  H.  Waste. 

For  Presiding  Judge,  District  Court  of  Appeal — John 

F.  Tyler. 

For  Representative  in  Congress,  Fourth  District — 
Julius  Kahn. 

For  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  (full  term) — Lester 

G.  Burnett,  George  H.  Cabaniss,  James  Morris  Troutt, 
and  Louis  H.  Ward;  (for  short  term)  Walter  Perry 
Johnson. 

For  Governor — Friend  William  Richardson. 

For  Lieutenant-Governor — Joseph  A.  Rominger. 

For  Secretary  of  State — Frank  C.  Jordan. 

For  Comptroller — Roy  L.  Riley. 

For  State  Treasurer — Charles  G.  Johnson. 

For  Surveyor-General — W.  S.  Kingsbury. 

For  State  Senator,  Twentieth  District — Elmer  E. 
Robinson. 

For  Member  of  Assembly,  Twenty-Seventh  District 
— William  Seward  Scott. 

For  Member  County  Central  Committee,  Twenty- 
Seventh  District — Arthur  C.  Campbell,  Lee  Richard- 
son Jacobson,  George  W.  Kemper,  Peter  J.  Owen,  and 
William  S.  Scott. 

For  Justice  of  the   Peace — Frank  W.  Dunn,  Byron 


C.  Parker,  Thomas  F.  Prendergast,  Rolla  Bishop  Watt, 
and  Richard  Abel. 

This  ticket  is  made  up  after  careful  inquiry  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  several  candidates,  and  with  con- 
sideration, in  the  case  of  judicial  aspirants,  of  the 
legitimate  claims  of  incumbency. 


About  Newspapers. 

Reference  to  the  career  of  the  late  Lord  Northcliffe 
may  serve  to  illustrate  differences  between  British  and 
American  newspaper  practice.  In  the  British  Isles 
there  is,  or  has  been  until  very  recently,  but  one 
centre  of  political  interests.  One  body,  the  British 
Parliament,  serves  all  in  legislative  matters  both 
great  and  small.  It  is  to  the  newspapers  published 
at  the  seat  of  government — London — that  the  English- 
man, the  Scotchman,  or  the  Irishman  turns  for  political 
discussion,  which,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  the 
backbone  of  the  news.  Likewise,  London  is  the  centre 
of  social,  commercial,  and  other  general  interests. 
Whoever  anywhere  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland 
keeps  in  touch  with  what  goes  on  in  London,  or  with 
what  is  directly  mirrored  there,  is,  from  the  British 
standpoint,  fully  equipped  at  the  point  of  current  intel- 
ligence. His  convenience,  and  the  publisher's  as  well, 
is  served  by  the  fact  that  in  the  remotest  districts  he 
may  read  by  his  evening  fireside  papers  still  damp  from 
the  London  presses.  London  newspapers — those  of  the 
traditional  sort — are  addressed,  not  to  the  local  com- 
munity, but  to  the  whole  realm;  and  naturally  they  deal 
more  with  national  than  with  local  interests.  Thus 
Britain  has  an  essentially  national  journalism.  It  is  a 
journalism  proceeding  from  the  one  great  centre  of 
political,  social,  and  commercial  interests  and  addressed 
to  the  property  and  governing  class.  It  is  only  in  rela- 
tively recent  times — since  the  establishment  of  the  Mail 
by  Northcliffe  (then  Alfred  Harmsworth)  in  1896 — 
that  the  newspaper  press  of  Britain  has  made  more 
than  casual  appeal  to  the  non-cultivated  masses.  From 
time  immemorial  until  this  relatively  recent  period  the 
reading  of  newspapers  has  been  limited  to  the  super- 
intelligent  few,  and  to  this  class,  of  course,  the  news- 
papers  were   addressed   in   spirit,   in   matter,   in   form. 


How  much  of  the  change  illustrated  in  the  success 
of  the  Mail  stands  related  to  Northcliffe  and  his  inno- 
vations, and  how  much  stands  related  to  the  pressure 
of  newer  times,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Mail,  which  from  its  beginning  made 
appeal  to  the  masses,  has  been  and  remains  both  a 
popular  and  a  financial  success.  It  has  carried  the 
news,  albeit  in  sensational  form,  and  much  of  it  rela- 
tive to  trivial  things,  to  millions  who  previously 
never  by  any  chance  looked  into  a  newspaper.  It  has 
developed  an  interest  in  events  with  study  of  their 
political  meaning,  plus  a  sense  of  political  power, 
previously  non-existent.  If  it  has  not  in  terms  revolu- 
tionized the  British  government  it  has  brought  about 
or  has  been  coincidental  with  changes  that  have  broken 
the  old-time  monopoly  of  privilege  and  property  in  the 
business  of  government.  Men  of  conservative  mind  be- 
wail the  change  and  have  assailed  Northcliffe  as  a 
breaker-down  of  the  best  traditions  of  British  life.  Ac- 
cepting the  challenge,  he  always  maintained  that  the  old 
traditions  of  British  life  needed  breaking  down  in  the 
interest  of  social  justice  and  that  whatever  he  had  done 
to  that  end  was  a  contribution  to  the  moral  welfare  of 
the  nation.  ' 

Today  the  two  fashions  in  journalism  exist  side  by 
side.  The  old-established  newspapers — the  Times,  the 
Telegraph,  and  the  Morning  Post — holding  to  aristo- 
cratic standards,  make  the  traditional  appeal  to  the  edu- 
cated and  the  property  classes  and  maintain  the  old  ele- 
gance in  form  and  manner.  Concurrently,  the  newer 
papers,    more    or    less    modeled    after    the    Mail,    are 
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wrought  in  lighter  mood  and  deal  with  lighter  themes. 
The  financial  advantage  is  distinctly  with  the  popular 
papers.  They  circulate  more  widely  and  their  profits 
are  vastly  greater.  Of  the  older  papers,  only  the  Tele- 
graph is  even  fairly  prosperous,  while  the  papers  of  the 
newer  sort  pile  up  large  profits  for  their  owners. 
What  the  change  hetokens  for  British  life  we  will  not 
undertake  to  define  further  than  to  say  that  it  implies 
a  vastly  wider  basis  for  political  policies.  In  govern- 
ment it  makes  the  differences  illustrated  in  comparison 
of  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  current  politics 
it  implies  increased  authority  of  popular  as  compared 
with  aristocratic  motives.  What  these  changes  may 
signify  relative  to  the  ultimate  life  and  character  of 
Britain  we  will  not  venture  even  to  £;uess. 


The  character  of  a  newspaper,  however  it  may  other- 
wise be  inspired,  is  largely  defined — or  created — by  its 
advertising    patronage.     It    is    from    advertising    that 
newspapers  draw  their  main  support.     And  here  is  a 
significant  fact  in  relation  to  the  British  newspapers. 
The  more  generous  life   of  Britain  is  largely   in   the 
country.     And  people  living  remote  from  towns  have 
not  easy  access  to  general  marts.     They  resort  largely 
to  the  "mail  order"   system,   and   are   habitual  buyers 
of  the  kind  of  merchandise  that  enters  into  luxurious 
living.     Dealers  in  such  merchandise  find  in  the  news- 
papers  a    ready   means   of   reaching   their    customers. 
Thus  newspaper  advertising  in  England  has  been  rep- 
resentative of  vastly  costlier  kinds  and  types  of  mer- 
chandise than  with  us.     It  has,  therefore,  been  to  the 
interest  of  the  publisher  to  circulate  his  paper  among 
the    prosperous,    and    to    this    end    he    has    addressed 
his  columns  largely  to  the  "classes"  rather  than  to  the 
multitude  which,  until  very  recent  times,  has  not  been 
a  liberal  buyer  of  things  advertised.  With  other  changes 
there  has  now  come  a  condition  which  makes  it  profit- 
able in  England  as  with  us  to  advertise  for  the  trade 
of  the  many  as  distinct  from  the  few,  and  this  change 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  newer 
fashion  in  journalism.     Comparison  of  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  Times  or  the  Post  with  the  Mail  will 
illustrate  the  differences  here  suggested.    What  may  be 
styled   class   merchandise,   designed   for   the   luxurious 
country-house  market,  is  still  exploited  in  the  old  and 
standard  journals.    Invitations  to  the  cheaper  marts,  to 
bargain-counter  sales  and  the  like,  are  spread  broadcast 
in   the   more   popular   papers.     All   this   is   having   its 
effect  upon  British  journalism.    Less  and  less  even  the 
great    journals    are    catering    to    exclusive    business. 
More  and  more  they  are  seeking  patronage  of  the  popu- 
lar stores — and  of  "popular"  readers.    The  tendency  is 
towards   popularization  even  on  the  part   of  the  con- 
servative newspapers. 


much   in   their   policies   and   make-up   that   looks   like 
confirmation    of    this    indictment.     But    the    truth    is 
that  the  advertisers  do  not  so  much  control  the  policy 
of  the  newspapers  as  that  the  newspapers  control  the 
policy  of  the  advertisers.     The  publisher,   say  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  or  the  Chroncle,  is  less  a  jour- 
nalist in  the  professional  sense  than  a  dealer  in  adver- 
tising space.    He  seeks  to  make  his  columns  valuable  to 
the  man  who  has  goods  to  sell.     Xow  the  prosperous 
and .  well-to-do    classes    in    America    are   not    habitual 
buyers   of  the   sorts   of  merchandise  exploited  in   the 
daily  newspapers.     Mrs.  Vere  de  Vere   (we  trust  no- 
body will  think  that  we  use  this  name  ironically),  who 
lives   in   a   fashionable   avenue,   avoids  a  bargain   sale 
as  she  would  a  pestilence.    Mr.  Vere  de  Vere  gets  his 
clothes   from  his   tailor,   who  does   not  advertise.     If 
a    member    of   the    Vere    de    Vere    family    is    sick    a 
physician  is  called  in  and  his  prescription  is  sent  to 
the   druggist.     The   Vere   de   Veres  contribute  to   the 
Examiner   or    to    the    Chronicle    only   the    dollar    per 
month  that  is  paid   for  delivery   of  the   paper  at  the 
front  door.    Xow  how  is  it  as  to  the  O'Flahertys,  who 
live  at  the  Potrero,  or  the   Bacigalupis,   who  live  on 
Telegraph  Hill?     0"Flaherty  p'ere  or   Bacigalupi  pere 
brings    home    Saturday    night    say    twenty    dollars    in 
cash,  the  result  of  his  week's  labors.     This  sum  is  di- 
vided pretty  speedily  between  the  dealers  of  ready-made 
clothing,  the  bargain  counter,  and  the  patent  medicine 
shop.     Therefore  the  O'Flahertys  and  the  Bacigalupis 
are   infinitely   more   valuable   to   the   publisher   of   the 
Examiner  or  the  Chronicle  than  the  Vere  de  Veres.     It 
becomes  a  point  of  policy  with  the  publishers  to  put 
into    their   papers    the    things    that    will    interest    the 
O'Flahertys  and  the  Bacigalupis.     If  the  papers  print 
elaborate  accounts  of  the  doings  of  the  Vere  de  Veres 
and  the  social  group  to  which  they  are  attached,  with 
pictures  illustrating  their  movements,  etc.,  it  is  designed 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  O'Flahertys  and  the  Baci- 
galupis,   who    are   always    intensely    interested    in    the 
doings   of   the  socially  higher-ups.     If  five  pages   are 
given  to  the  details  of  a  murder,  it  is  intended  by  tht 
publisher  as   an  appeal  to   the  classes   whose  reading 
habits  are  practically  limited  to  sensational  news  and 
whose   appetite   for   it   is   always   avid.     In  brief,   the 
eft'ort  of  the  publisher  is  to  season  his  paper  to  the 
taste  of  the  "masses"  because  they  are  habitual  buyers 
of  advertised  merchandise.    Here  is  the  whole  secret  of 
the  sensational  press.     It  has  discovered  tliat  the  way 
to  make  a  newspaper  prosperous  is  to  make  it  attractive 
to  the  class  that  buys  ready-made  clothing,  tliat  is  in 
terested   in    bargain    sales,    and   tliat   consumes    patent 
dopes.  


adjust  controversies  relative  to  it  without  paralyzing 
the  activities  of  the  whole  country.  The  President 
made  this  point  plain  in  his  address  to  Congress  on 
Friday  last.     We  quote: 

The  law  creating  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  is  inadequate. 
*  •  *  It  has  little  or  no  power  to  enforce  its  decisions.  It 
can  impose  no  penalties  on  either  party  disregarding  its  de- 
cisions. It  can  not  halt  a  strike  and,  manifestly,  it  deliberately 
omitted  the  enactment  of  compulsory  arbitration.  The  de- 
cisions of  the  board  must  be  made  enforceable  and  effective 
against  carriers  and  employees  alike. 

Further,  with  reference  to  immediate  conditions,  the 
President  says: 

I  must  impress  Congress  and  the  country  that  no  body  of 
men,  whether  limited  in  numbers  and  responsible  for  railway 
management,  or  powerful  in  numbers  and  consisting  of  the 
necessary  forces  in  railroad  operation,  shall  be  permitted  to 
choose  a  course  which  imperils  public  welfare.  Neither  or- 
ganizations of  employers  nor  workmen's  unions  may  escape 
responsibility.  When  related  to  a  public  service,  the  mere  fact 
of  organization  magnifies  that  responsibility  and  public  interest 
transcends  that  of  either  grouped  capital   or  organized  labor. 

In  these  remarks  the  President  puts  up  to  Congress 
an  imperative  duty.  Even  more  important  and  more 
timely  is  Mr.  Harding's  concurrent  declaration  of  the 
policy  of  the  Administration  with  respect  to  the  im- 
mediate strike  situation.    Upon  this  point  he  says : 

The  first  obligation  and  the  first  allegiance  of  every  citi- 
zen, high  or  low,  is  to  his  government.  •  •  *  No  matter 
what  hardships  may  attend  or  what  sacrifices  may  be  neces- 
sary, government  by  law  must  and  will  be  sustained.  Where- 
fore, I  am  resolved  to  use  all  the  power  of  the  government 
to  maintain  transportation  and  sustain  the  right  of  men  to 
work.. 

The  President  is  not  responsible  for  the  defects  in 
our  system  of  regulatory  laws.  Since  there  is  no  law  by 
which  he  may  bring  the  strike  to  an  end  and  since  his 
persuasions  have  failed,  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to 
do  but  to  stand  firm  in  support  of  fundamental  rights. 
This  plainly  he  intends  to  do.  He  will  "sustain  tlie 
right  of  men  to  work." 

Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  speaking  in  the  name  of  tlie 
-American  Federation  of  Labor,  characterizes  Presi- 
dent Harding's  declaration  in  his  address  to  Congress 
last  week  as  "unfortunate."  Unfortunate  why?  Will 
Mr.  Gompers  dare  maintain  that  American  citizens  are 
not  entitled  to  protection  of  their  government  in  "the 
right  to  work"?  . 


Under  the  conditions  of  our  own  countrj'  a  national 
journalism  comparable  with  the  national  journalism  of 
Britain  is  out  of  all  question.  We  have,  not  one  centre 
of  political  interests,  but,  with  the  national  capital  and 
our  various  states'  capitals,  a  total  of  forty-nine.  It  is 
not  practicable  for  a  newspaper  publisher  anywhere  in 
this  coimtry  to  epitomize  the  national  political  life 
after  the  fashion  of  a  paper  published  in  London. 
Then  the  size  of  the  United  States,  physically  speaking, 
makes  national  circulation  of  any  one  paper  imprac- 
ticable. A  paper  published  at  Washington  or  New 
York  can  not  be  delivered  and  read  in  San  Francisco 
short  of  five  days  and  more.  Frequently  six  or  seven 
days  are  required  for  transit  and  delivery.  Even  if  it 
were  possible  for  an  American  newspaper  to  cover  com- 
pletely the  political  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
country,  its  contents  would  be  outdated  and  obso- 
lete by  the  time  they  were  in  the  hands  of  more 
than  a  fraction  of  our  people.  Furthermore,  we  have 
not  here  the  homogeneity  essential  to  support  of  a 
nationalized  newspaper.  Under  all  these  conditions  it  is 
inevitable  that  our  newspapers  should  mainly  be  local 
in  character.  Their  centres  of  gravity  rest  each  in  its 
own  field ;  and  this  means  the  exploitation  of  community 
as  distinct  from  national  interests.  There  are  eight 
columns  to  the  page  in  the  average  American  news- 
paper. In  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers  of  the  date 
of  this  writing  six  of  their  eight  first-page  columns 
deal  with  aft'airs  of  merely  community  interest  and  only 
two  with  affairs  of  national  interest.  In  brief,  our 
.•\merican  journalism,  limiting  that  phrase  to  the  daily 
newspaper  press,  is  essentially  and  necessarily  local. 


It 


i      a    common    allegation    that    our    newspapers 
C(  ..trolled    by    their    advertisers,    and    there    is 


In  newspapers  as  in  other  things  habit  counts  heavily. 
For  many  years  San  Francisco  has  been  served  by  a 
sensational  press  practically  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  kind  of  daily  press.  Thus  even  the  classes — the 
Vere  de  Veres  and  their  kind — presumably  conservative 
in  general  matters  are  addicted  to  the  yellow  news- 
paper habit.  Unless  the  average  San  Franciscan  finds 
in  his  morning  paper  anywhere  from  one  to  half  a 
dozen  highly-spiced  "stories"  he — more  particularly  she 
— has  no  sense  of  having  read  the  news.  It  is  not 
enough  to  tell  of  decent  happenings  in  decent  stjde. 
There  must  be  the  interest  that  attaches  to  scandalous 
doings  or  the  paper  is  held  to  be  flat.  This  defines 
the  problem,  or  one  phase  of  it,  of  whoever  may  seek 
to  establish  here  a  rational  and  conservative  newspaper. 
The  habit  of  the  community  has  become  fixed  and  it 
finds  little  satisfaction  or  none  at  all  in  a  journal  deal- 
ing with  sober  and  serious  things.  The  average  San 
Francisco  newspaper  reader  wants  to  know  all  about 
the  Wilkens  case,  the  latest  intrigue  in  "high  life." 
He  seeks  further  entertainment  in  the  vulgarities  of  the 
Jiggs  family  or  in  the  adventures  of  the  Gumps. 
He  revels  in  bathing-girl  portraiture.  For  those  who 
care  for  serious  interests,  for  authentic  information, 
for  intelligent  discussion  and  for  clean  humor,  there  is 
of  course  the  Argonaut.  Let  us  whisper  low,  the  unique 
prestige  of  the  Argonaut,  with  its  long-maintained 
vogue,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  finds  no  rivalry  in  our 
daily  newspaper  press. 


Our  Regulatory  Laws  Need  "Teeth." 
President  Harding's  failure  to  put  an  end  to  the  rail- 
road strike  has  exhibited  to  the  country  the  deficiencies 
of  our  regulatory  system,  with  tlie  need  for  more 
effective  laws  relating  to  industries  founded  in  public 
necessity.  Transportation  is  foremost  among  our  es- 
sential utilities  and  ways  and  means  must  be  found  to 


Johnson  as  a  Senator. 

A  group  of  citizens  of  Santa  Barbara,  represented  by 
an  executive  committee  including  Henry  S.  Pritchett. 
Francis  T.  Underbill,  Samuel  P.  Calef,  Edward  B.  Star- 
buck,  and  Edw-ard  S.  Spaulding,  are  issuing  a  campaign 
paper  under  the  name  Santa  Barbara  Republican. 
From  the  issue  of  the  Republican  of  .August  15th  we 
excerpt  the  following: 

It  is  a  pitiful  thing  to  see  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  motoring  from  one  community  to  another, 
claiming  reelection  on  the  ground  that  he  has  secured  certain 
tariffs  favorable  to  a  few  products  in  his  state.  If  such  tariffs 
are  justified,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  any  senator  to  work  for 
their  adoption.  If  they  are  not  justified  it  would  be  equally 
bis  duty  to  stand  like  a  man  against  them.  But  to  claim  re- 
election as  a  senator  of  the  United  States  on  the  paltry  ground 
that  he  had  raised  the  duty  on  almonds  is  the  most  cowardly 
exhibition  that  could  possibly  be  made  by  a  candidate  for  the 
great  office  of  United  States  senator.  Have  there  been  no 
questions  in  the  Senate  during  the  six  years  of  Senator  John- 
sou's  service,  larger,  more  important,  more  far-reaching,  than 
the  question  of  a  duty  on  almonds  ?  The  consideration  of 
that  industry  is  part  of  the  everyday  work.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  any  competent  senator  would  have  sought  to  do 
the  just  thing  by  his  state,  but  to  claim  that  as  a  reason  and 
almost  the  main  reason  for  election  to  the  great  office  of  a 
senator  in  the  national  Congress  is  the  most  pitiful  claim  ever 
put  forward  by  a  senator  of  the  United  States  for  reelection. 

Mr.  Johnson  entered  the  Senate  the  best  advertised  man 
who  had  come  to  that  distinguished  body  in  twent3'-five  years. 
He  was  k-nown  as  a  popular  governor  of  his  state.  He  had 
been  a  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  and  so  had  met 
audiences  throughout  the  country  who  had  listened  with  in- 
terest to  his  oratorial  exhibitions.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a 
man  who  would  grow   to  be  a  power  in  the   Senate. 

These  expectations  have  remained  absolutely  unfulfilled. 

It  woiUd  be  hard  to  select  a  man  more  ill-suited  for  the 
work  of  a  senator  than  Hiram  Johnson.  His  great  role  is 
that  of  a  stump  speaker,  and  he  has  continued  to  be  a  stump 
speaker  in  the  Senate.  That  sort  of  high  talk  gains  little  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  impassioned  speeches 
which  Senator  Johnson  sends  out  to  his  constituents  are  made 
to  empty  benches.  Now  and  then  in  a  particular  discussion 
the  opportunity  arises  when  a  debater  may  make  for  himself 

name  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  even  in  this  respect 
Senator  Johnson  has  been  a  failure.  He  has  come  to  be 
classed,  in  the  minds  of  the  more  influential  men  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  government,  with  a  small  group  of  senators 
who  are  k-nown  as  the  "Talkers  Club" — Johnson,  La  Follette. 
Borah,  and  Norris,  who  call  themselves  Republicans,  and  Jim 
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Reed  and  Tom  Watson,  who  call  themselves  Democrats.  This 
group  of  men  is  always  talking  over  the  heads  of  the  Senate 
to  an  imaginary  public  beyond.  Their  words  are  bitter,  they 
have  little  effect  except  to  stir  up  anger  and  resentment. 

Senator  Johnson's  prestige  has  never  been  so  high  in  the 
Senate  as  it  was  the  day  he  entered  it.  The  work  of  the 
Senate  is  not  done  by  the  men  who  make  long  and  impas- 
sioned appeals.  It  is  done  by  the  able  and  thoughtful  men 
who  both  in  the  public  business  of  the  Senate  and  in  the 
committee  work  in  which  the  real  questions  are  thrashed  out 
give  themselves  steadily,  seriously,  day  by  day,  to  the  hard 
work  of  thinking  out  and  solving  public  questions.  For  this 
kind  of  work  Senator  Johnson  has  little  ability  and  less  in- 
clination. He  gradually  allied  himself  with  a  group  of  bittei; 
critics  of  the  Administration.  He  has  opposed  the  most  im- 
portant and  best-considered  measures  which  the  head  of  his 
party,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  has  proposed.  He 
is  in  no  position  today  to  render  to  California  a  great  service 
in  the  Senate  nor  to  render  the  Senate  a  great  service  in  the 
country. 

He  is  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  glib  talker 
on  the  stump  oftentimes  lacks  both  the  capacity  for  work  and 
the  ability  for  clear  and  impartial  thinking  which  are  neces- 
sary for  high  service  in  the   Senate. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  Senator  Johnson  has 
failed  to  get  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  colleagues. 
Ever  since  he  has  been  in  the  Senate  he  has  had  his  eye  on 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  and  his  colleagues  have 
felt,  and  rightly  felt,  that  such  legislation  as  he  favored  was 
aimed  to  advance  his  personal  candidacy  rather  than  to  serve 
the  essential  interests  of  the  whole  country  and  of  the  whole 
public.  It  is  a  sound  tradition  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  with  all  its  weaknesses  that  the  man  who  is  con- 
fessedly a  candidate  for  the  presidency  is  not  whole-heartedly 
a  senator.  Mr.  Johnson  falls  in  the  estimate  of  his  fellow- 
senators  in  this  category. 

Finally,  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  a  Republican.  He  has  never 
attended  the  party  caucuses.  He  has  never  lent  himself  to  the 
process  of  working  out  a  consistent  party  policy.  He  holds 
himself  above  his  party  and  is  coming  to  hold  himself  above 
his  state.  He  is  a  Johnsonite,  first,  last,  and  always,  and  other 
considerations  for  the  good  of  the  state  he  represents,  of  the 
Senate  of  which  he  is  a  member,  or  of  the  country  of  which 
he  is  a  citizen  take   second  place. 

As  a  stump  speaker  in  California  or  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Johnson  is  a  glittering  success.  As  a  senator,  he  has  been  a 
dead  failure. 


Crime. 

Like  the  man  that  always  made  it  a  point  to  speak 
well  of  the  Deity,  the  members  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  who  assembled  in  San  Francisco  a  week  or 
so  ago  expressed  their  disapproval  of  crime.  They  can 
not  endorse  it,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  it  diminished, 
and  even  entertained  plans  and  proposals  looking  to  that 
end.  It  is  a  good  idea.  But  one  of  the  plans  proposed 
does  not  seem,  to  a  mere  lay  mind,  logically  adapted  to 
the  oljject  in  view.  It  was  to  suppress  the  manufacture 
and  possession  of  pistols,  because  most  crimes  of  vio- 
lence were  found  to  have  been  committed  with  those 
violent  little  instruments. 

Somehow  it  reminds  one  of  Mark  Twain's  dread  of 
beds.  He  found  that  most  people  die  in  bed,  and  there- 
fore it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  there  was  some- 
thing fatal  about  occupying  one.  All  the  statistics  sup- 
ported that  conclusion,  and  if  truth  can  not  be  reached 
by  statistics,  how  is  it  to  be  discovered?  The  line  of 
reasoning  was  complete.  The  only  imperfection  of  it 
was  its  lack  of  any  nexus  of  cause  and  effect.  And  the 
legal  gentlemen  who  regard  pistols  as  the  cause  of  crime 
are  falling  into  somewhat  similar  confusion.  It  may 
be  that  when  men  went  armed  they  shot  quicker.  But 
that  is  not  the  sort  of  crime  society  has  to  fight  nowa- 
days. Furthermore,  that  mode  of  dress  has  passed  out 
of  fashion,  except  in  the  motion  pictures  and  in  a  few 
remote  parts  of  the  cattle  country.  Old  San  Franciscans 
can  remember  when  carrying  navy  revolvers  was  quite 
common.  As  order  and  security  came,  the  hardware 
was  found  heavy,  and  was  left  at  home.  Today  the 
carrying  of  revolvers  by  honest  men  is  rare;  by  thugs, 
quite  general.  And  it  will  not  be  greatly  reduced  on 
the  part  of  the  thugs  through  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture of  sidearms.  Nor  can  crime  be  much  diminished 
in  that  way.  Crooks  that  want  pistols  will  find  ways  to 
get  them;  the  persons  who  can  not  get  them  will  be 
those  that  may  have  some  honest  need  for  them  as 
household  protection.  And  if  thugs  can  not  get  pistols, 
there  are  other  weapons.  It  is  not  the  weapon  that  is 
the  criminal.  It  is  the  savage,  unregenerate,  primitive 
human,  whose  disposition  is  selfish  and  whose  character 
is  undisciplined  to  social  requirements.  We  believe  he 
is  usually  the  product  of  bad  parenthood,  expressing 
itself  in  indulgence  and  feeble  control.  Villainy  is 
a  quite  natural  thing,  and  the  curbing  of  it  in  oneself 
or  in  another  is  an  art.  It  is  not  to  be  accomplished 
by  easy  methods  and  sobbing  sympathy  for  the  criminal 
as  the  victim  of  society.    Criminals  are  not  the  victims 


of  society,  society  is  the  victim  of  criminals,  and  of  the 
worthless  parenthood  that  brings  them  up. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  son  of  qtiite  decent 
parents  goes  wrong  and  disgraces  them.  In  such  cases 
they  suffer  bitterly  for  any  faults  of  omission  or  com- 
mission of  which  they  may  have  been  guilty.  But  more 
often  parents  of  criminals  have  neglected  their  duty 
toward  society  and  toward  their  erring  children,  and 
they  should  be  punished  with  them.  Parental  responsi- 
bility is  a  moral  reality  and  it  ought  to  be  a  legal  one. 
When  corporal  punishment  is  needed,  and  parents  have 
not  inflicted  it  with  earnestness  and  vigor,  they  have 
made  themselves  particeps  criminis  in  the  delinquency 
of  the  erring  youth.  There  are  times  in  the  life  of 
almost  every  healthy  boy  when  showing  him  his  mean- 
ness and  demanding  that  he  mend  his  ways  does  no 
earthly  good,  and  then  there  is  no  substitute  for  a  good 
whaling.  Blaming  crime  on  weapons  is  like  blaming 
death  on  beds. 

Aiding  and  abetting  the  incompetent  parent  is  the 
political  judge,  the  sort  of  man  that  fears  to  lose  his 
salary  and  has  found  that  under  a  condition  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  an  elective  judiciary  he  can  count 
on  votes  at  the  next  election  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
leniency  he  shows  to  crooks.  Such  men  as  that,  con- 
firming the  work  of  the  criminal  parent,  are  almost 
enough  to  account  for  the  fact  that  we  had  in  this 
country  last  year  9500  murders,  and  in  the  past  decade 
85,000;  with  an  increase  of  1200  per  cent,  in  burglaries 
last  year.  Almost,  but  not  quite.  There  is  another 
element  contributing,  and  that  is  the  relaxation  of  pun- 
ishment in  response  to  the  demands  of  sentimental  re- 
formers, persons  more  horror-stricken  at  one  hanging 
than  at  five  unpunished  murders.  The  aboHtion  of  capi- 
tal punishment  in  some  dozen  or  so  of  states  has  not 
diminished  murders  in  those  states,  or  at  least  so  it  was 
asserted  at  one  session  of  the  Bar  Association.  And  no 
normal  person  should  have  supposed  that  it  would. 
Crime  is  the  choice  and  responsibility  of  the  individual 
criminal,  and  to  make  him  choose  something  else  it  is 
necessary  to  equip  him  with  the  fear  of  punishment, 
swift,  certain,  and  severe.  Society  can  not  afford  to 
gamble  the  lives  of  its  innocent  members  against  the 
disposition  of  its  guilty  ones;  the  stake  is  not  merely 
disproportionate  in  comparison  with  any  return  that 
might  accrue  in  the  shape  of  a  criminal  reclaimed  by 
gentle  methods,  but  it  is  immoral  to  expose  the  innocent 
to  the  depredations  of  the  criminally  disposed  for  any 
such  visionary  object.  The  sentimentalists  that  got  up 
the  parole  system  and  the  probation  law  are,  we  believe, 
morally  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  criminality 
that  has  manifested  itself  of  late.  They  have  meant 
well.  Heaven  knows,  but  they  have  not  done  well.  And 
if  they  can  point  to  a  few  reclaimed  criminals,  the 
number  reclaimed  is  no  justification  for  permitting  the 
recidivists  to  prey  on  the  innocent. 

So  we  have  enough  causes  for  the  prevalence  of 
crime  besides  pistols.  To  stop  the  manufacture  of  pis- 
tols and  periTiit  the  manufacture  of  criminals  to  go  on, 
and  to  suppose  that  because  we  have  done  that  we  have 
supplied  some  solution  for  the  trouble,  is  hardly  ra- 
tional. Bad  mothers  and  fathers,  venal  judges,  punish- 
ments made  mild  by  misplaced  mercy,  and  the  expecta- 
tion set  up  in  the  mind  of  the  underworld  of  dodging 
even  those  punishments  through  the  operation  of  the 
parole  and  probation  laws,  are  far  more  potent  pro- 
ducers of  crime  than  all  the  arms  factories  of  New 
England.  We  should  stop  paltering  with  crime,  treat 
it  as  a  personal  matter,  and  attack  it  by  attacking  the 
criminal  with  all  the  strength  of  criminal  justice  un- 
teiTipered  by  visions  and  sentimentality. 


The    government   must    in   justice    and    safely    to    the 

public    apply    a   directing   hand    to   the   coal    industry. 

Ways  and  means  of  doing  this  can  only  he  defined  upon 

the  basis  of  information  not  now  available,  and  it  is  to 

the  end  of  getting  at  the  facts  and  of  defining  methods 

of  regulation  that   President  Harding's  demand   for  a 

commission  is  made. 

■  ■■  

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Editorial  Notes. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  intelligent  citizens 
of  California  that  as  between  candidates  for  the  Su- 
preme Bench  (Judge  Wilbur  and  Judge  Lawlor)  the 
former  is  in  every  way  to  be  preferred.  Judge  Wilbur 
is  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  lawyer  of  eminent  standing, 
a  judge  of  experience.  He  will  bring  to  the  State  Su- 
preme Bench  public  confidence,  leadership,  and  dignity 
of  the  highest  order. 


The  season  of  stress  that  the  country  has  suffered 
since  April  in  connection  with  the  coal  mining  industry 
gives  emphasis  to  the  President's  demand  for  investiga- 
tion looking  to  some  system  of  governmental  regulation. 
It  has  become  evident  that  an  industry  so  vital  in  the 
life  of  the  country  can  not  with  safety  be  left  subject 
to  paralyzing  contentions  between  owners  and  workers. 


"Appreciated  and  Passed  On." 

SAMUEL    DAVIS 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law 

Boston,  August  8,  1922. 
To  THE  Editor — Sir:  Enclosed  find  check  to  continue  my 
subscription.  I  enjoy  your  paper  greatly,  especially  the 
trenchant  and  able  editorials.  Your  recent  attention  to  Sena- 
tor Johnson  and  his  fee  from  Mayor  Hylan  is  much  appre- 
cmted.  My  copy  of  your  fine  paper  is  passed  on  to  several 
others  after  my  reading.  Samuel  Davis. 


Appreciated. 

THE  ROBERT  McCURDY  COMPANY 

J.   H.   McEwEN,  Treasurer 

YouNGSTOwN,  Ohio,  August  9,   1922 
The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co. 
207   Powell  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — 
To  THE  Editor— S'lV;     I  find  no  other  paper  which  suits  me 
as  well  as  the  Argonaut.  Yours  truly, 

J.  H.  Mce'wen. 

* 

A  Bouquet  From  Portland. 

Portland,  Oregon,  August  19,  1922. 
to  THE  Editor_5u-:  I  enclose  draft  in  renewal  of  my 
subscription.  I  often  wish  that  I  might  positively  disagree 
with  your  admirable  editorials.  I  think  it  would  stimulate  my' 
sense,  of  self-respect.  But  alas,  and  alas ;  the  weeks  go  by  and 
i  find  my  own  ideas  uncannily  reproduced,  and  clothed  too 
with  a  pungent  cogency  which  I  could  not  even  hope  to  ap- 
proach. And  so  I  find  myself  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the 
Saturday  mail  to  learn  what  I  have  been  thinking  of  during 
the  week.  Keep  it  up,  please,  keep  it  up.  And  here's  health 
and  a  long  life  to  you,  and  more  power  to  your  good  right 
^■■"-  Thomas  D.  Metcalf. 


VOICES  FROM  THE  PRESS. 


CANADIAN    RECIPROCITY. 
(Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.) 

Western  Canada  is  suffering  for  want  of  trade  with  the 
United  Statees  and — against  the  manufacturers  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec— urges  reciprocity  with  the  big  country  beyond 
the  line.  The  farmers  want  to  send  their  wheat  and  the  ranch- 
men theiT  cattle  over  the  short  haul  and  get  our  machinery  in 
return.  They  want  their  grass-fed  cattle  "finished"  in  our 
corn  belt. 

Canada  could  have  had  reciprocity  under  Mr.  Taft's  pro- 
posals in  19U  and  at  any  time  for  a  decade  thereafter,  and 
refused  it.  Now  Mackenzie  King  is  prime  minister  of  a 
changed  administration,  and  he  wants  us  to  know  that  Canada 
as  a  whole  is  eager  to  reach  an  understanding. 

Those  who  at  Ottawa  are  saying,  "No  trucking  with  the 
Yankees,"  do  not  deserve  to  have  their  way.  Those  who  de- 
clare reciprocity  an  opening  wedge  toward  annexation  talk 
ridiculously.  The  United  States  does  not  want  Canada  any 
more  than  she  wants  Mexico.  She  has  on  hand  the  big  busi- 
ness of  managing  herself,  and  there  are  problems  enough  with- 
in her  own  majestic  confines. 

But  on  our  side  of  the  border  some  who  oppose  reciprocity 
are  putting  a  pen-point  worse  than  a  knife-edge  to  immensely 
lucrative  possibilities.  Note  how  the  present  emergency  tariff 
is  killing,  not  merely  Canada's  exports  to  us,  but  our  exports 
to  Canada.  In  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  in  June  their  ex- 
ports to  us  dropped  from  $501,933,266  to  $295,398,203  ;  our 
exports  to  them  dropped  from  $766,393,077  to  $501,540,869. 
In  the  year  Great  Britain  has  taken  our  place  as  Canada's 
best  customer,   the  British  purchases  totaling  $301,838,559. 

The  prime  minister  says  the  government  is  ready  at  any 
time  to  consider  overtures  from  Washington  to  mend  the  de- 
pressing condition.  Every  argument,  not  alone  of  intentional 
amity,  but  of  self-interest,  urges  action  at  Washington  as  at 
Ottawa  to  overcome  the  economic  imfassc  by  which  both 
countries  are  losing  so  heavily. 


IRELAND'S    LOSS. 
(Washington  Post.) 

The  death  of  Arthur  Griffith  has  occurred  at  an  inoppor- 
tune time  for  the  land  he  so  well  loved  and  so  loyally  served. 
In  its  formative  period  the  new  Irish  Free  State  will  have 
need  of  men  of  the  Griffith  stamp — men  of  vision,  of  keen 
intelligence  and  logical  mind,  of  courage  blended  with  modera- 
tion, of  idealism  tempered  by  practical  considerations,  and 
of  determination  to  stick  to  a  policy  which  they  know  to  be 
right,   whether  or  not  it  secures  immediate  popular  approval. 

In  the  now  far-off  days  when  Griffith  began  publicly  to  in- 
culcate those  principles  and  to  advocate  that  line  of  action 
which  later  came  to  be  classed  under  the  generic  title  of  Sinn 
Fein  he  stood_  practically  single-handed  and  alone  against  con- 
ditions to  which  long  usage  and  success  in  certain  lines  had 
seemingly  guaranteed  a  perennial  continuance.  He  had,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  fight  British  domination  in  Ireland,  but.  stu- 
pendous as  were  the  odds,  that  was  the  hardest  part  of  his 
task,  because  on  such  a  question  he  had  with  him  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  he  had  also  to  fight  the  Irish  constitutional 
party,  which  had  been  fused  into  a  mighty  political  machine 
by  the  genius  of  Parnell,  and  even  after  Parnell  had  gone 
down  in  death  following  disaster  enjoyed  the  prestige  of 
having  wrested  from  a  reluctant  alien  Parliament,  not  only  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  principle  of  home  rule,  but  also  very 
material  benefits  in  the  shape  of  land  legislation  and  organized 
efforts  toward  the  development  of  national  resources. 

For^  long  and  weary  years  Griffith  was  but  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness  against  the  supineness  and  paralysis  which  in 
later  days  had  overtaken  that  once  formidable  political  com- 
bination, and  but  for  the  cataclysmic  upheaval  and  the  realign- 
ment of  forces  caused  by  the  rebellion  of  1916  he  might  still 
have  been  pleading  in  vain.  That  outstanding  event,  how- 
ever, set  the  seal  of  promise,  if  not  of  performance,  on  the 
Sinn  Fein  methods,  and  although  Griffith  took  no  part  in  the 
rising  and  was  even  opposed  to  it,  it  had  the  strange  effect  of 
bringing  him  and  his  policies  into  the  commanding  position 
which  they  have  ever  since  maintained. 

Griffith  was  never  a  republican  nor,  in  the  full  and  true 
sense  of  that  term,  a  separatist.  He  rather  envisage  some- 
thing like  a  return  to  the  constitutional  status  that  prevailed 
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in  Ireland  under  Grattan's  parliament,  but  with  the  removal 
of  the  limitations  and  curbs  which  hampered  that  legislative 
body  and  eventually  proved  its  undoing.  That  was  what  he 
had  in  mind  when  in  December,  1921,  he  signed  the  Hiberno- 
English  treaty  which  established  the  principle  and  set  up  the 
machinery  of  the  Irish. Free  State.  That  he  judged  aright  the 
temper  and  aspirations  of  Irishmen  the  march  of  events  has 
since  abundantly  demonstrated.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  guiding 
hand  of  the  master  should  so  soon  be  removed  from  the  helm 
of  the  ship  of  state,  but  he  had  clearly  charted  and  marked 
out  the  course  to  be  followed  by  his  successor  in  steering  it 
to  the  haven  of  peace- and  prosperity'. 


100    PER    CENT.    AMERICAN. 
(New  York  Times.) 

The  Committee  on  International  Law  of  the  American  Bar 
.\ssociation,  which  met  last  week  in  San  Francisco,  in  com- 
mending the  International  Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague, 
said  of  it : 

"The  court  is  due  to  American  initiative,  American  persist- 
ence, American  ingenuity.  -And  in  this  court  sits  an  Ameri- 
can." 

More  specifically,  Mr.  Root,  whom  Lord  Shaw  referred  to 
as  "the  Grotius  of  America,"  and  Mr.  Choate,  both  past  Presi- 
dents of  this  national  organization  and  of  the  legal  ability  of 
.America,  are  by  name  associated  in  the  report  with  the  origins 
of  this  court  in  which  an  eminent  -American  jurist  is  now 
sitting.  American  initiative,  persistence,  and  ingenuity  exer- 
cised through  such  craftsmanship  as  that  of  these  great 
national  and  international  statesmen  (not  to  mention  others, 
who  are  also  not  mentioned  in  the  report),  certainly  warrant 
putting  the  hall-mark  of  presumed  political  perfection  ("100 
per  cent.  American")  upon  the  fabric  of  our  best  minds.  Is 
this  international  institution  of  .American  origin  and  ingenious 
construction  not  to  be  thought  perfect  apart  from  the  present 
administration  ? 

The  more  than  forty  nations  that  have  accepted  and  adopted 
the  court  seem  disposed  to  let  us  improve  that  to  which  we 
make  such  proud  claim  so  that  we  may  ourselves  join  them  in 
its  use.  The  Committee  on  International  Law  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  has  been  instructed  under  a  motion  made 
by  Chief  Justice  Taft  "to  suggest  changes  in  the  statutes  or- 
ganizing the  International  Court  at  The  Hague  which  might 
make  it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  participate."  That 
committee  should  also  have  prompt  instruction  from  the 
country  at  large  in  support  of  what  the  Chief  Justice  has  pro- 
posed. Not  only  does  the  court  need  our  moral  support,  but 
we  are  shamed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  till  we  ourselves  ac- 
credit that  whose  existence  we  attribute  to  .\merican  initiative, 
persistence,  and  ingenuity. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


LINCOLN    AND    FORD. 
(Washington   Star.) 

The  Ford  boomers  are  finding  in  the  boomee  a  likeness  to 
-\brahara  Lincoln.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  kind  heart.  So  has 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  eminently  practical.  So  is  Mr. 
Ford.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  good  judge  of  men.  So  is  Mr. 
Ford.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  dependable.  So  is  Mr.  Ford.  And  so 
on.  Hence,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  put  ilr.  Ford  in  the  White 
House,  and  in  that  exalted  place  give  him  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise the  qualities  which  as  exercised  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the 
same  place  proved  of  such  valuable  importance  to  the  country. 

Great !  Mr.  Lincoln  possessed  many  high  qualities  in  rare 
combination.  He  w^as  kind  of  heart  clear  of  head,  firm  of 
purpose,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  staying  power.  In  a 
time  of  appalling  disturbance  he  rendered  the  country  service 
beyond  price. 

But  "we  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again."  -\s  appraised 
today  by  thoughtful  men  of  his  ow-n  and  other  countries,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  born  for  the  emergency  he  met.  How  he  would 
meet  the  present  emergenc\-  is  but  speculation,  and,  wide  and 
inviting  as  the  field  is,  such  speculation  is  not  the  need  of  the 
hour. 

Mr.  Ford  has  had,  and  is  having,  much  success  in  business, 
and  all  rejoice  in  it.  But  it  requires  a  lively  fancy  to  endow 
him  with  the  capacity  to  "take  the  helm"  of  the  ship  of  state 
and  "hold  the  rudder  true,"  with  an  angry  sea  running.  In 
Detroit  at  the  head  of  and  directing  his  great  business  enter- 
prise he  is  placed  to  the  best  advantage.  In  Washington  here, 
at  the  head  of  and  directing  the  national  government,  he 
would  be  lost.  

HELP    IN    TIME    OF   TROUBLE. 
(Xew    York   Tribune.) 

Fortunately  for  suffering  humanit>-,  nature  has  not  been  on 
strike  this  summer.  Bumper  crops  this  fall  are  assured. 
There  may  be  a  shortage  of  fuel  and  difficulty  in  traveling 
from  one  town  to  another,  but  there  will  be  plenty  to  eat,  and 
it  was  because  our  forefathers  had  abundance  at  their  tables 
that  the  last  Thursday  in  November  was  set  aside  as  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

The  government  farm  reports  forecast  3,000,000,000  bushels 
of  corn,  a  white  potato  crop  that  has  been  exceeded  only  once, 
more  than  twace  as  many  apples  as  were  grown  in  1921,  to- 
bacco 10.000,000  pounds  in  excess  of  last  year,  and  the  greatest 
hay  crop  ever  known  in  the  country.  Crops  are  wealth,  and 
when  they  are  unusually  abundant  the  country  prospers  in  pro- 
portion. 

Capital  and  labor  may  wrangle  over  wages  and  working 
conditions,  normalcy  may  be  slow  in  returning  to  some  indus- 
tries because  of  misunderstandings  and  disinclination  to  make 
common  sacrifices,  but  with  foodstuffs  piled  up  in  every 
granary  the  country  will  scarcely  suffer  from  hard  times 
during  the  winter  that  is  to  come. 


The  hope  of  obtaining  real  information  on  the  his- 
tory of  Tibet  is  the  object  of  a  British  mission  which 
is  now  on  its  way  to  the  "Forbidden  City."  Every 
member  of  the  party  is  a  British  Btiddhist,  and  they 
beheve  through  religious  affiliation  they  can  obtain  what 
other  travelers  and  explorers  have  sought  in  vain.  For- 
eigners who  have  entered  the  "Forbidden  City"  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  no  one  heretofore  has  been  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  study  the  religion,  literature, 
and  history  of  this  sealed  country. 


The  Postoffice  Department  has  been  mal '--'.  an  effort 
to  reduce  the  number  of  letters  sent  to  ibi  atsd  letter 
office.  They  now  number  about  20,000,000  a  year,  and 
they  are  said  to  represent  but  a  small  percentage  of 
those  mailed  with  erroneous  addresses.  It  is  urged 
that  letters  be  legibly  addressed,  and  that  they  bear  the 
sender's  name  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer. 

The  late  King  Edward  deplored  the  coming  of  the 
automobile,  to  the  extent  of  financing  the  coach  roads  of 
Britai  ,  Wales,  and  Ireland  and  patronizing  them  per- 
sonall  ■  several  times  each  summer. 


General  Horatio  Gates  Gibson  is  the  oldest  living 
graduate  of  West  Point.  General  Gibson  recently 
passed  his  ninety-fifth  birthday. 

Miss  Beatrice  E.  Hart  of  Oxford,  a  noted  British  li- 
brarian, is  in  Washington  to  reorganize  the  library  of 
political  and  commercial  reference  in  the  British  Em- 
bassy there. 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  former  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  China,  has  recently  sailed  for  Europe  on  his 
way  to  Shanghai.  He  is  returning  to  the  Orient  to  re- 
sume his  duties  as  economic  adviser  to  the  Chinese 
government. 

Mr.  Philip  Guedalla  is  said  to  have  figured  in  more 
Oxford  novels  written  by  other  people  than  any  other 
Oxonian  now  living.  He  was  president  of  the  imion 
in  his  undergraduate  days.  Later  he  was  the  principal 
of  Rugby  School  and  he  is  the  author  of  "The  Second 
Empire." 

Vice-Admirals  Gustaf  and  Vilhelm  Dyresen  of  the 
Royal  Swedish  Navy  are  known  as  the  "famous  twin 
sea  dogs  of  Sweden."  The  brothers,  who  were  bom 
March  26,  1S5S,  were  graduated  from  the  Swedish 
Royal  Naval  Academy  in  1877  and  have  risen  together 
to  the  highest  honors. 

M.  Alexander  Sainbugnac,  who  recently  came  to 
.\merica  to  model  a  bust  of  former  President  Wilson, 
is  the  leading  sculptor  and  chief  exponent  of  art  of 
Jugo-Slavia.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Wilson  is  commis 
sioned  by  the  Royal  Academy  at  Belgrade,  Serbia,  and 
is  to  occupy  a  niche  in  the  university  library  there. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Blacett  of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  the  only 
woman  guide  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park.  She  was 
recently  commended  by  the  government  for  putting  out 
a  forest  fire  that  threatened  to  destroy  the  preserve. 
Mrs.  Blacett  beat  out  the  flames  with  her  saddle  blanket 
and  then  with  improvised  shovels  dug  a  trench  aroimd 
the  fire  zone. 

Passe  as  thrones  have  become  in  Europe,  there  are 
yet  people  left  to  fight  for  even  minor,  unpowerful  ones 
The  succession  of  Prince  Louis,  son  of  Prince  Albert 
of  Monaco,  is  being  disputed  by  a  former  butcher,  who 
styles  himself  the  Most  Noble  Marquis  George  Fred 
erick  Grimaldi.  He  traces  his  line  back  to  Luchetti,  a 
governor  of  Genoa  in  1231. 

Albert  Payson  Terhune,  in  addition  to  being  a  popu- 
lar writer  and  an  expert  boxer,  has  yet  another 
specialty.  He  raises  collies  at  his  place,  Sunnybank, 
Pompton  Lakes,  New  Jersey,  where  any  fine  afternoon 
he  and  Mrs.  Terhune  can  be  seen  taking  tea  entirely 
surroianded  by  collies.  Most  of  Terhune's  readers  are 
familiar  with  Lad,  the  hero  of  two  of  his  dog  stories. 

Mr.  John  A.  Stewart,  who  reached  the  centenarian 
stage  August  17th,  New  York  banker  and  ex-treasury 
official,  was  one  of  the  brisk  young  men  whom  Lincoln 
called  to  his  aid  during  the  trying  days  of  '64.  He 
was  First  .Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during 
Cleveland's  second  term.  Mr.  Stewart  is  said  to  be  the 
first  official  of  the  executive  departments  to  reach  the 
century  mark. 

Colonel  Thomas  Powell  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  veteran 
of  the  civil  war  and  brother  of  the  famous  General 
Eugene  Powell,  is  the  proud  owner  of  "Lawnmower," 
the  only  living  descendant  of  Mary's  little  lamb.  The 
original  Mary  was  ilary  Sawyer  of  Sterling,  Massa- 
chusetts, who  was  eight  years  old  at  the  time  celebrated 
by  the  poem  in  1814.  The  immortal  verses,  by  the  way, 
were  written  by  John  Roulston. 

Richard  Washburn  Child,  our  ambassador  to  Italy, 
whose  appointment  continued  the  long  tradition  of  send- 
ing a  literary  man  to  represent  us  at  Rome,  has  re- 
cently joined  the  newly-formed  American  Press  Asso- 
ciation of  that  city.  In  his  initial  speech  he  asked 
American  press  representatives  to  give  European  states- 
men fair  play  and  the  credit  they  deserve  for  honestly 
trying  to  solve  the  problems  before  them. 

Mme.  Tamaki  Miura,  the  Japanese  prima  donna,  who 
is  known  affectionately  as  "JIadame  Butterfly"  wher- 
ever she  has  sung,  is  involved  m  a  dramatic  conflict 
that  may  prove  of  national  significance.  Her  husband, 
Hasujiro  Miura,  who  has  accompanied  the  singer  in 
her  travels  for  the  last  eight  3'ears  and  has  been,  it  is 
said,  supported  by  the  earnings  of  his  wife's  voice,  has 
now  decided  that  she  should  remain  in  Japan.  As  na- 
tional custom  makes  a  husband's  word  law  for  a  wife, 
Mme.  Tamaki  must  either  break  the  Japanese  custom 
and  resume  her  career  or  give  the  latter  up.  She  has 
indicated  that  she  intends  to  keep  her  contracts  a  ith 
the  Carlo  and  Chicago  opera  companies.  Her  decision 
will  undoubtedly  largely  influence  the  struggle  for  Jap- 
anese feminine  emancipation. 

When  Senorita  Graciela  Mandujano,  a  Chilean  jour- 
nalist and  delegate  to  the  recent  convention  of  the 
League  of  Women  \'oters,  asked  for  a  list  of  the  twelve 
greatest  living  women  of  the  United  States  so  that  she 
could  write  sketches  of  them  for  Chilean  papers,  she 
little  guessed  what  a  flood  of  discussion  she  would  un- 
loose. Several  dozen  names  have  already  been  proposed 
and  the  qualifications  of  each  canvassed,  and  finally  a 
committee  of  women  has  asked  the  assistance  of  an 
equal  number  of  men  in  the  delicate  task  of  choosing 


the  candidates  for  Seiiorita  Mandujano's  honors. 
Among  all  the  names  that  have  been  proposed  there  is 
probably  but  one  that  will  mean  more  than  name  merely 
to  South  Americans;  that  of  Annie  Smith  Peck,  whose 
mountain-climbing  and  lecturing  in  South  America  and 
whose  writings  about  that  continent  have  made  her 
name  and  personality  familiar  to  many  thousands  in 
each  of  the  South  American  states.  Miss  Peck  has 
long  been  a  famous  mountain  climber,  her  most  impor- 
tant ascent  having  been  that  of  Mt.  Huascaran  in  Peru, 
which  reaches  a  height  of  21,812  feet,  and  whose  summit 
she  attained  at  great  peril  to  her  life.  She  has  lectured 
in  Spanish  and  in  Portuguese  before  universities,  clubs, 
and  societies  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  South  America, 
while  her  books  on  South  -America  are  accepted  by 
South  Americans  as  authoritative. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Seven  Times  One. 

There's  no    dew   left   on   the   daisies   and   clover. 

There's  no  rain  left  in  heaven. 
I've   said   my   "seven   times"   over  and   over, — 

Seven  times  one  are  seven. 

I  am  old, — so  old  I  can  -write  a  letter ; 

My  birthday  lessons  are  done. 
The   lambs  play  always, — they  know  no  better ; 

They  are  only  one  times  one. 

0  Moon !  in  the  night  I  have  seen  you  sailing 

And  shining  so  round   and  low. 
You  were  bright — ah.  bright — but  your  light  is  failing  ; 
You  are  nothing  now  but  a  bow. 

You  Moon  !  have  you  done  something  wrong  in  heaven. 
That  God  has  hidden  your  face? 

1  hope,  if  you  have,  you  will  soon  be  forgiven, 

And  shine  again  in  your  place. 

O   velvet   Bee !  you're  a  dusty  fellow, — 
You've  powdered  your  legs  with  gold. 

O   brave   marsh   Mary-buds,    rich   and   yellow. 
Give  me  your  money  to  hold ! 

O  Columbine !   open  your  folded  wrapper. 
Where  two  t^vin  turtle-doves  dwell ! 

0  Cuckoo-pint !  toll  me  the  purple  clapper 

That   hangs  in  your  clear  green  bell! 

And  show  me  your  nest,  with  the  young  ones  in  it, — 
I  will  not  steal  them  away : 

1  am  old!  you  may  trust  me.  linnet,  linnet! 

I  am  seven  times  one  today.  — Jean  Ingelou: 


High-Chin  Bob. 

(This  song  was  brought  to  Santa  Fe  by  Henrj-  Herbert  Knibbs. 
who  got  it  from  southern  Arizona,  where  it  was  sung  by  the  cow- 
boys. The  song  was  written  by  Charles  Badger  Clark,  Jr.,  and  the 
original  version  is  in  his  "Sun  and  Saddle  Leather"  under  the  title 
of  "The  Glory  Trail."  It  appears  under  the  above  title  in  N, 
Howard  Thorp's  "Songs  of  the  Cowboys,"  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston  and  New  York.) 

'Way  high  up  in  the  Mokiones,  among  the  mountain-tops, 

A    lion    cleaned    a    yearlin's    bones    and    licked    his    thankful 

chops ; 
\\'hen    who   upon   the   scene   should    ride,   a-trippin'   down   the 

slope. 
But  High-Chin  Bob  of  sinful  pride  and  maverick-hungry  rope. 

"Oh,  glory  be  to   me!"  says  he.  "an'  fame's  unfadin'  Hoivers, 
I    ride    my    good    iop-hoss    today    and    I'm    top    band    of    the 

La=y-J, 
So  Kitty-cat,  you're  ours!" 

The  lion   licked  his  paws  so  brown  and  dreamed  soft  dreams 

of  veal, 
.^s  High-Chin's  loop  come  circlin'  down  and  roped  him  round 

his  meal : 
He   yowled   quick    fury    to    the   world   and   all    the    hills   yelled 

back  : 
That   top-hoss   give   a   snort   and   whirled   and    Bob   caught   up 

the   slack. 

"Oh.  glory  to   me!"  says  he.  "we'll  hit  the' glory  trail. 

No  man  has  looped  a  lion's  head  and  lived  to  drag  the  bummer 

dead, 
Till  I  sluall  tell  the  tale." 

'Way  high  up  in  the  Mokiones  that  top-hoss  done  his  best 
'Mid   whippin'   brush   and    rattlin'    stones    from   caiion-fioor   to 

crest ; 
Up   and  down    and   round   and   cross   Bob   pounded   weak    and 

wan, 
But  pride  still  glued  him  to  his  boss  and  glory  drove  him  on  : 

"Oh,  glory  be  to  me,"  says  he,  "this  glory  trail  is  rough. 

I'll  keep  this  dally  round  the  horn  until  the  toot  of  judgment 

morn. 
Before  I  holler  'nongh!" 

Three  suns  had  rode  their  circle  home  beyond  the  desert  rim 
And  turned  their  star  herds  loose  to  roam  the  ranges  high  and 

dim. 
And  whenever  Bob  turned  round  and  hoped  the  limp  remains 

to  find, 
A    red-eyed   lion,   belly-roped,   but   healthy,    loped   behind ! 

"Oh,  glory  be  to  me"  says  Bob,  "he  kaint  be  drug  to  death! 
These  heroes  that  I've  read  about  were  only  fools  that  stuck 

it  out 
To   the  end  of  mortal  breath!" 

'Way   high   up   in  the   Mokiones.    if   you    ever    come   there   at 

night, 
You'll  hear  a  mckus  amongst  the  stones  that'll  lift  your  hair 

with  fright ; 
You'll  see  a  cow-hoss  thunder  by  and'a  lion  trail  along. 
.\nd  the  rider  bold,  with  chin  on  high,  sings  forth  his  gIor\' 

song: 

"Oh,  glory  be  to  me!"  says  he,  "and  to  my  mighty  noose! 
Oh,  pardner,  tell  my  friends  below  I  took  a  ragin'  dream   in 

tow. 
And  if  I  didn't  lay  him  lo^v, — /  never  turned  him  loose!" 


Christmas  Island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  will  enjoy  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  for  six  minutes  on  September 
20th.  A  party  of  European  scientists  armed  with  the 
latest  scientific  apparatus  will  endeavor  to  use  this  six 
minutes  to  test  the  Einstein  theory,  but  rain  may  make 
their  long  journey  useless. 
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THE  PUPPET  SHOW  OF  MEMORY. 


Maurice  Baring  Pulls  the  Strings  and  His  Puppets  Enact  the 
Pageant  of  a  Happy  Life. 


Reading  Maurice  Baring's  autobiography,  which  is 
reported  to  be  the  non-fiction  best  seller  in  England 
just  now,  one  is  the  victim  of  mixed  emotions.  It  is 
such  an  enchanting  book — and  we  use  that  hackneyed 
word  advisedly  and  in  its  most  literal  sense — that  the 
temptation  is  to  lose  oneself  in  this  magical  terrain  of 
the  past.  The  conflicting  emotion  is  one  of  immense 
regret  that  the  manner  of  life  vivified  in  Mr.  Baring's 
"Puppet  Show  of  Memory"  is  a  thing  of  the  irrevocable 
past  which  can  never,  in  our  time  at  least,  be  a  realit}^ 
again.  So  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Baring  for  treating 
us  to  these  vicarious  crumbs  from  his  youthful  ban- 
quet. Very  few  of  us  could  serve  them  so  appe- 
tizingly. 

As  a  record  of  late  \'ictorian  childhood  and  young 
manhood  the  early  chapters  of  Mr.  Baring's  memories 
are  unique.  It  is  not  merely  their  charm.  It  is  that, 
plus  the  play  of  a  memory-  whose  calisthenics  partake 
of  the  nature  of  sleight-of-hand.  Not  that  Mr.  Baring 
is  an  old  man — Who's  Who  records  him  as  forty-eight, 
but  the  fullness  and  details  of  his  recollections  of  his 
mfancy  are  certainly  remarkable.  They  enable  him 
to  reconstruct  a  period  that  is  generally  conceded  to 
have  been  the  happiest  known  to  civilization.  Perhaps 
our  arboreal  ancestors  were  even  more  care-free,  but 
we  doubt  it. 

"The  Puppet  Show  of  Memory"  is  not  the  sort  of 
memoirs  that  aboimds  in  anecdote.  Most  people  who 
attempt  to  write  their  lives  for  commercial  or  vain- 
glorious reasons  search  diligentlv  for  a  number  of  fairly 
good,  no  matter  if  they  are  old,  stories  and  diligently 
ascribe  them  to  one  or  another  of  their  more  or  less 
famous  friends,  modestlv  appropriating  one  or  two  for 
themselves.  These  yarns,  with  some  connecting  tissue 
to  the  effect  that  "it  was  in  the  summer  of  82,  etc.," 
furnish  a  perfectly  safe,  mechanical  formula  for  writing 
an  autobiography.  And  they  are  very  useful  for  re- 
view on  this  page,  which  is  practically  a  department 
of  anecdote.  Sometimes  the  biographers  seem  almost 
to  have  borne  us  in  mind,  obligingly.  But  Maurice 
Baring's  book  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  scheme.  It 
isn't  good  in  spots,  it  is  good  all  through,  and  the 
reader  who  contents  himself  with  spots  is  unnecessarily 
depriving  himself.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  represent 
Mr.  Baring's  life  in  brief,  so  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  giving  a  few  samples  of  the  happy  era  he 
has  caught  and  preserved. 

The  lesson  period  with  Cherie  and  Mrs.  Christie 
presents  an  embarrassment  of  charming  choices,  so  we 
shall  first  tap  the  stream  of  Mr.  Baring's  recollections 
at  a  boys'  school  to  which  he  was  sent  to  prepare  for 
Eton: 

In  the  afternoons  we  played  Rugby  football,  an  experience 
which  was  in  my  case  exactly  what  Max  Beerbohra  describes  it 
in  one  of  his  essays;  running  about  on  the  edge  of  a  muddy 
field.  The  second  division  master  pursued  the  players  with 
exhortations  and  imprecations,  and  every  now  and  then  a 
good  kicking  was  administered  to  the  less  successful  and 
energetic  players,  which  there  were  quite  a  number  of.  The 
three  best  Rugby  football  players  were  allowed  to  wear  on  Sun- 
days a  light  blue  velvet  cap  with  a  silver  Maltese  cross  on  it, 
and  a  silver  tassel.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  tnis  cap  was  not 
always  given  to  the  best  players.  It  was  given  to  the  boys  the 
headmaster  liked  best.  What  I  enjoyed  most  were  the  readings 
out  by  the  headmaster,  which  happened  on  Sunday  afternoons 
and  sometimes  on  ordinary  evenings.  He  read  out  several 
excellent  books:  "The  Moonstone,"  the  "Leavenworth  Case,"  a 
lot  of  "Pickwick,"  and.  during  my  first  term,  "Treasure 
Island."  The  little  events,  the  rages  for  stamp  collecting  and 
swopping,  stage-beetle  races,  aquariums,  secret  alphabets,  chess 
tournaments,  that  make  up  the  interests  of  a  boy's  everyday 
life  outside  his  work  and  his  play,  delighted  me.  I  was  a  born 
collector,  but  a  bad  swopper,  and  made  ludicrous  bargains. 

Incidentally  the  time  spent  at  the  private  school  w'as 
one  of  the  least  roseate  of  the  young  Maurice's  life. 
His  reactions  to  it  are  expressed  in  the  following  para- 
graph, descriptive  of  his  debut  at  Eton.  Eton  was  a 
very  different  pair  of  boots,  and  the  reader  for  whom 
English  public  school  life  has  a  fascination  will  revel 
in  Baring's  bright  descriptions  of  his  school  days: 

I  enjoyed  Eton  from  the  first  moment  I  arrived.  The  sur- 
prise and  relief  at  finding  one  was  treated  like  a  grown-up 
person,  that  nobody  minded  if  one  had  a  sister  called  Susan 
or  not.  that  all  the  ridiculous  petty  conventions  of  private- 
school  life  counted  for  nothing,  were  inexpressibly  great. 

Directly  I  arrived  I  was  taken  up  to  my  tutor  in  his  study, 
which  was  full  of  delightful  books.  He  took  me  to  the  matron. 
Miss  Copeman,  whom  we  called  MeDame.  I  was  then  shown 
my  room,  a  tiny  room  on  the  second  floor  in  one  of  the  houses 
opposite  fo  the  school  yard.  As  I  sat  in  my  room,  boy  after 
boy  strolled  in,  and  instead  of  asking  one  idiotic  questions 
they  carried  on   rational  conversation. 

The  next  day  I  met  Broadwood.  who  was  at  another  house, 
and  we  walked  up  to  Windsor  in  the  afternoon.  He  told  me 
all  the  things  I  had  better  know  at  once  ;  such  as  not  to  walk 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  street  when  one  went  up  town  ;  never 
to  roll  up  an  umbrella  or  to  turn  down  the  collar  of  one's  great- 
coat;  how  to  talk  to  the  masters  and  how  to  talk  of  them: 
what  shops  to  go  to,  and  what  were  the  sock-shops  that  no 
self-respecting  boy  went  to.  There  were  several  such  which  I 
never  entered  the  whole  time  I  was  at  Eton,  and  yet  I  suppose 
they  must  have  been  patronized  by  some  one. 

Having  fallen  in  love  with  Cherie.  the  French  gov- 
erness whom  the  infant  Maurice  thought  "the  most 
beautiful,  the  cleverest,  and  altogether  the  most  won- 
derful person  in  the  world."  and  whom  he  intended  to 
marry   on    reaching  maturity,   we,   too,   rejoice   at   the 


successful  fruit  of  her  training.  For  Maurice  was  a 
proficient  French  scholar: 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  was  a  prize  called  the 
headmaster's  prize  for  French,   for  lower  boys.  I  competed 

for  this.  It  was  always  rather  difficult  to  get  a  French  prize 
at  Eton,  as  there  was  usually  a  French  or  a  Canadian  boy  who 
spoke  and  knew  the  language  like  a  native.  There  was  a 
special  examination  paper  for  this  prize.  I  and  a  French  boy, 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  both  got  95  marks  out  of  100. 
Then  the  papers  were  looked  through  again,  and  it  was  found 
that  I  had  translated  the  French  word  hole  by  host,  when  it 
should  have  been  guest,  so  the  other  boy  was  given  the  prize, 
but  my  tutor  gave  me  a  book  as  a  consolation.  The  following 
year  I  competed  for  the  headmaster's  French  prize  for  boys 
in  fifth  form,  and  that  time  I  won  it,  much  to  the  delight  of 
Cherie  and  of  every  one  at  Membland. 

Naturally  the  literary  powers  of  the  renowned-jour- 
nalist-to-be began  to  manifest  themselves  during  these 
later  school  and  university  days.  Maurice  finally  \vent 
to  Cambridge,  to  Trinity,  after  much  hesitation  be 
tween  that  and  Oxford.  Always  weak  in  math,  he 
had  preferred  Oxford  with  its  more  literary  traditions, 
but  Oxford,  too,  had  its  disadvantages  in  its  stiff 
classical  requirements,  so  Maurice  brushed  up  on 
"sums"  and  went  to  Cambridge.  But  while  still  at 
Eton  he  was  well  launched  in  school  journalism: 

There  was  at  that  time  a  newspaper  edited  by  two  of  the 
boys,  called  the  Mayfiy.  I  sent  them  my  poem  on  Eton  College, 
but  they  wisely  refused  it.  The  Mayiiy,  edited  by  Ramsay,  was 
an  amusing  paper,  but  not  quite  so  good  as  the  Parachute, 
which  had  come  out  the  year  before,  and  was  edited  by  Carr 
Bosanquet  and  others.  This  was  a  singularly  brilliant  news- 
paper. It  only  had  three  numbers,  but  they  were  most  success- 
ful. There  was  at  the  same  time  an  exceedingly  serious  news 
paper  called  the  Eton  Reviezv.  edited,  I  think,  by  Beaucharap, 
which  had  articles  about  the  Baconian  theory-,  and  other  rather 
heavy  topics.  During  my  last  summer  a  newspaper  which  had 
twenty  editors,  but  only  one  number,  came  out,  called  the 
Students'  Humour.  There  was  also  a  book  published  in  1891, 
called  "Keate's  Lane  Papers,"  in  which  there  is  an  excellent 
poem  by  J.  K.  Stephen,  which  has  never  been  republished, 
called  "The  Song  of  the  Scug."  It  begins: 
There  was  a  little  scug 
Who  sat  upon  a  rug. 
With    a    dull    and    empty   brain, 

And  would  show  his  indecision 
In  a  twopenny  division. 
With  a  friend  of  the  same  low  strain. 
And  would  eat  a  lot  of  cherries  and  see  a  lot  of  cricket. 
Till  his  lips  and  his  fingers  were  as  sticky  as  the  wicket. 
But  at  last  he  came  to  be  a  bald  old  man 
Who  talked  about  as  wildly  as  a  bald  man  can. 
And  he  said,  by  Gad; 
When  I  was  a  lad. 
And  the  very  best  dry  bob  alive, 

I    should    have   made   a    million. 
But  a  man  in  the  Pavilion 
Was  killed  by  my  first  hard  drive. 

J.  K.  Stephen  used  often  to  come  down  to  Eton,  dressed 
always  in  slippers,  a  dark  blue  flannel  blazer,  and  a  dirt}'  pink 
cap  on  the  back  of  his  head  ;  and  thus  dressed,  and  reading  a 
small  book,  I  saw  him  serenely  and  unconsciousiy  walk  across 
tne  pitch  during  the  Winchester  match. 

And  here  is  a  record  of  his  Cambridge  journalism: 
In  the  summer  terra,  during  the  May  week,  Hubert  Cornish, 
R.  Austen  Leigh,  and  myself  edited  an  ephemeral  newspaper 
called  the  Cambridge  A  B  C,  which  had  four  numbers  and 
which  contained  an  admirable  parody  of  Kipling  by  Carr- 
Bosanquet. 

Here  are  some  lines  from  it : 
By    Matyushin   and   Wilczek-land   he   is  come  to   the    Northern    Pole, 
Whose  tap-roots  bite  on  the  Oolite  and  Paljeozoic  coal: 
He  set  up  his  hand  and  his  haunch  to  the  tree,  he  plucked  it  up  by 

the  root. 
And  the  lines  of  longitude  upward  sprang  like  the  broken  chords  of 

a   lute; 
And  over  against  the  Hills  of  Glass  he  came  to  the  spate  of  stars. 
And  the  Pole  it  sank,  but  he  swam  to  the  bank  and  warmed  himself 

on  Mars; 
Till  he  came  to  the  Reeling  Beaches  between  the  night  and  the  day. 
Where    the    tall    king    crabs    like    hansom    cabs    and    the    black    bull 

lobsters  lay. 

Aubrey  Beardsley  was  just  becoming  known  as  an  artist, 
and  we  wrote  to  him  and  asked  him  to  design  a  cover,  never 
thinking  he  would  consent  to  do  so.  He  did.  for  the  modest 
sum  of  ten  guineas,  and  many  people  thought  it  was  a  clever 
parody  of  his  draughtsmanship. 

But  Still  before  his  brief  stay  at  Cambridge  was  a 
sojourn  on  the  Continent,  particularly  in  Germany, 
where  all  good  English  children  were  sent  for  culture 
before  the  war: 

The  country  round  Heidelberg  was  at  this  time  of  year  at  its 
most  glorious.  The  fields  were  sheets  of  the  brightest  yellow. 
At  night  choruses  of  nightingales  sang ;  the  air  was  heavy  with 
the  smell  of  lilacs.  Sometimes  we  would  go  up  the  river 
and  to  the  little  town  of  Neckarsteinar,  which  is  like  a  toy  city 
on  the  top  of  a  green  hill,  with  a  wall  round  it,  and  is  exactly 
what  I  imagined  the  "green  hill  far  away"  to  be  when  I  was  a 
child,  except  that  it  had  a  wall.  One  evening — but  this  was 
later  in  the  summer  when  I  went  back  a  second  time  to 
Heidelberg — we  had  a  Kncipe  in  Dr.  Ihne's  garden  and  invited 
the  Germania  Bvrschenschxift.  Professor  Ihne  came  and  made  a 
speech  and  then  left  us ;  songs  were  sung,  and  I  made  a  speech 
in  German,  and  we  sang:     "Alt  Heidelberg  du  Feine." 

Besides  all  these  events,  Hubert  and  I  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  reading  and  discussing  theories  of  life.  We  were  intoxi- 
cated by  Swinburne,  spellbound  by  Kipling,  and  great  devotees 
of  Meredith  and  Hardy.  We  also  read  a  certain  amount  of 
German,  and  I  remember  reading  Lewes'  "Life  of  Goethe."  I 
had  already  read  a  certain  amount  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  with 
Dr.  Timme,  including  "Herman  und  Dorothea,"  "Iphegenie  auf 
Tauris,"  and  "Tasso."  "Faust"  and  the  lyrics  I  had  read  by 
myself  as  soon  as  I  could  spell  out  the  letters. 

Despite  the  immense  effort  he  had  made  to  matricu- 
late at  Cambridge,  our  historian  could  not  make  the 
grade  of  a  second  year — a  fact  that  is  significant  of  the 
inefficiency  of  university  requirements: 

I  left  Cambridge  after  my  first  summer  term  as  I  could  not 
pass  the  Little  Go,  nor  could  I  ever  have  done  so,  had  I 
stayed  at  Cambridge  for  years.  My  life  during  the  next  five 
years  was  a  prolonged  and  arduous  struggle  to  pass  the  ex- 
amination into  the  diplomatic  service.  When  I  left  Cambridge 
I  went  to  Versailles,  and  stayed  there  a  month  to  work  at 
French.  Then  after  a  few  days  at  Contrexeville.  with  my 
father,  I  went  back  to  Hildesheim  and  stopped  at  Bayreuth 
on  the  way. 

But  if  the  past  is  magic  to  us,  distance  seems  to  lend 
no  enchantment  to  Maurice  Baring,  who  will  not  even 


admit  the  superior  atmosphere,  literary  and  artistic,  of 
the  famous  and  perhaps  fabulous  'nineties.  This  was 
m  fact  the  period  of  his  university  life  and  arduous 
training  for  the  diplomatic  service,  so  perhaps  he 
should  be  pardoned  for  seeing  it  with  a  jaundiced  eye: 
This  all  happened  in  the  period  of  the  'nineties.  When 
people  write  about  the  'nineties  now,  which  they  often  do, 
they  seem  to  me  to  weave  a  baseless  legend  and  to  create  a 
fantastic  world  of  their  own  creation.  The"  nineties  were,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  art  and  literature,  much  like  any  other 
period.  If  you  want  to  know  what  literary  conversation  was 
like  in  the  'nineties  you  can  hear  it  any  day  at  the  Reform 
Club.  If  you  compare  the  articles  on  literature  or  art  that 
appeared  in  the  Speaker  of  1892-3  with  the  articles  in  the 
Nezv  Statesman  of  1921,  you  will  find  little  difference  between 
the  two.  The  difference  between  the  Yeliow  Book  and 
periodicals  of  the  same  kind  (The  Owl,  for  instance),  which 
were  started  years  later,  was  chiefly  in  the  color  of  the  cover. 
The  fact  is  there  are  only  a  certain  number  of  available 
writers  in  London,  and  whenever  a  new  periodical  is  started, 
all  the  available  writers  are  asked  to  contribute ;  so  in  the 
YelloiLf  Book  you  had  practically  the  available  writers  of  the 
time  contributing — Henr>'  James,  Edmund  Gosse,  George 
Moore,  Crackenthorpe,  William  Watson,  John  Davidson,  John 
Oliver  Hobbes.  Vernon  Lee,  Le  Gallienne,  Arthur  Benson, 
Arthur  Symons,  and  Max  Beerbohm.  I  think  there  is  seldom 
any  startling  difference  between  the  literature  of  one  decade 
and  another.  When  I  was  at  Cambridge,  England  was  said 
by  the  newspapers  to  be  a  nest  of  singing  birds;  again  the 
same  thing  was  said  when  the  Georgian  poets  began  to  pub- 
lish their  work;  but  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  any 
epoch.  Throughout  the  whole  of  English  histor>-  there  never 
has  been  a  period,  as  yet,  when  England  was  not  a  nest  of 
singing  birds,  and  when  a  great  quantity  of  verse,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,   was  not  being  poured   out. 

Nor  was  his  indifference  to  the  Silver  Age  of  the 
X'^ictorian  era  due  to  his  own  remoteness  from  the  scene 
of  action.  On  the  contrary  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
fray  and  the  annals  of  Maurice  Baring's  twenties  read 
like  a  roster  of  the  names  that  characterize  the  happy 
'nineties: 

On  Sunday  evenings  I  used  often  to  have  supper  with 
Edmund  Gosse  at  his  house  in  Delamere  Terrace,  and  there  I 
met  some  of  the  lights  of  the  literary  world :  George  Moore, 
Rider  Haggard,  Henry  Harland,  and  Max  Beerbohm.  Some- 
times there  would  be  serious  discussions  on  literature  between 
George  Moore.  Edmund  Gosse,  and  Arthur  Sj'mons.  I  re- 
member once,  when  Swinburne  was  being  discussed.  Arthur 
Symons  saying  that  there  was  a  period  in  every  one's  life  when 
one  thought  Swinburne's  poetrj-  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only 
poetry  worth  reading.  It  seemed  then  to  annihilate  all  other 
verse.  Edmund  Gosse  then  said  that  he  would  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  some  day  Swinburne's  verse  were  to  aopear  almost 
unintelligible  to  future  generations.  He  thought  it  possible 
that  Swinburne  might  sur\"ive  merely  as  a  literary  curiosity, 
like  Cowley.  He  also  said  that  Swinburne  in  his  later  manner 
was  like  a  wheel  that  spun  round  and  round  without  any 
intellectual  cog. 

George  Moore  in  those  days  was  as  severe  on  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant, and  said  his  stories  were  merely  carved  cherry-stones. 
Edmund  Gosse  contested  this  point  hotly.  Still  more  amusing 
than  the  literary  discussions  were  those  occasions  when  Ed- 
mund Gosse  would  tell  us  reminiscences  of  his  youth,  when 
he  worked  as  a  boy  at  the  British  Museum,  and  of  the  early 
days  of  his  friendship  with  Swinburne. 

Preoccupied  as  our  hero  was  at  this  time  "learning 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  long  lists  of  obscure  terms 
of  French  and  German"  preparatory  to  passing  the 
examination  prerequisite  to  a  diplomatic  career,  he  was 
not  too  engrossed  to  have  his  latent  literary  ambitions 
swept  into  flame  by  the  same  potent  spirit  of  the  'nine- 
ties. It  was  Edmund  Gosse  \vho  first  encouraged  him, 
for  he  had  kept  his  aspirations  dark  at  Cambridge : 

One  night,  at  Edmund  Gosse's,  in  the  winter  of  1905,  Har- 
land was  there,  and  the  conversation  turned  on  Anatole 
France.  I  quoted  him  some  passages  from  "Le  Livre  de  Mon 
Ami,"  which  he  had  not  read.  The  name  of  Anatole  France 
had  not  yet  been  mentioned  in  the  iiterarj-  press  of  London, 
and  Harland  said  to  me :  "Why  don't  you  write  me  an  article 
about  him  and  I  will  print  it  in  the  YcUozv  Bookf"  The 
Yelloiv  Book  by  that  time  had  lost  any  elements  of  surprise  or 
newness  it  had  ever  had  and  had  developed  into  an  ordinary 
review  to  which  the  stock  writers  of  London  reviews  con- 
tributed. I  said  1  would  try,  and  I  wrote  an  article  about 
Anatole  France,  which  was  accepted  by  Harland  and  came  out 
in  the  April  number.  This  was  the  first  criticism  of  Anatole 
France  which  appeared  in  England.  In  the  same  number  there 
was  a  story  by  Anatole  France  himself,  and  a  long  poem  by 
W^illiam  W^atson.  When  the  proof  of  my  article  came,  I  took 
it  to  Edmund  Gosse,  and  read  it  aloud  to  him  in  his  office  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  \\Tiitehall.  He  was  pleased  with  it, 
and  his  meed  of  generous  and  discriminating  praise  and  en- 
couragement was  extremely  welcome  and  exhilarating.  He 
said  there  was  a  unique  opportunity  for  any  one  who  should 
make  it  his  aim  to  write  gracefully  ana  delicately  about  beauti- 
ful and  distinguished  things,  and  that  I  could  not  do  better 
than  try  to  continue  as  I  had  begun.  No  cne  could  have  been 
kinder    or    more    encouraging. 

Though  his  residence  days  at  Cambridge  were  so  un- 
satisfactory, our  author  was  yet  to  discover  the  charm 
of  English  university  life  at  Oxford.  At  Oxford  he 
was  to  relive  the  exhilaration  of  Eton,  which  Mr. 
Baring  thinks  very  like  Balliol.  Though  not  in  resi- 
dence at  Oxford,  he  lived  there  for  two  terms  exactly 
as  an  undergraduate. 

We  regret  the  lack  of  space  to  sketch  in  the  re- 
mainder of  Mr.  Baring's  delightful  book.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  after  a  still  further  period  of  cramming  in 
Germany  he  passed  the  official  examinations,  though  he 
suspected  that  the  grade  given  him  in  arithmetic  was  a 
gift,  since  on  a  comparison  of  his  answers  with  those 
of  the  other  candidates  after  the  examination  he  found 
that  his  "answers  in  no  ways  coincided  with  theirs." 
He  was  finally  admitted  and  appointed  to  the  African 
Department.  However,  his  diplomatic  and  journalistic 
careers  are  well  known  and  it  is  rather  the  history  of 
his  unusually  fortunate  youth  that  marks  his  book  aside. 
We  agree  with  the  London  Observer  that  Maurice 
Baring's  autobiography  illustrates  the  finest  phase  of 
our  late  civilization. 

The  Puppet  Show  of  Memory.  By  Maurice  Baring. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $5. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
inding  August  19,  1922,  were  $147,700,000; 
for  the  corresponding-  week  of  last  year, 
?120,600,00D;  an  increase  of  $27,100,000. 


Judge  E.  S.  Lovett,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Union  Paci6c  Railroad, 
called  as  a  witness  recently  before  the  Com- 
miteee  on  Interstate  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  made  some  vers'  definite  state- 
ments in  reply  to  the  charges  that  the  rail- 
roads are  controlled  by  a  small  group  of  \\  all 
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Street  bankers.  These  charges  are  put  into 
circulation  by  irresponsible  parties  who  either 
talk  at  random  without  knowledge  of  the  facts 
or  are  interested  in  misrepresenting  the  facts, 
but  unfortunately  they  are  widely  read  and 
no  doubt  accepted  by  many  people  as  having 
more  or  less  truth  in  them.  Judge  Lovett 
said  in  part : 

"I  know  of  no  men,  in  any  important  busi- 
ness which  they  do  themselves  not  own,  who 
are  as  independent  and  free  from  control  by 
bankers,  boards  of  directors  and  others  (ex- 
cept commissions  and  many  other  public  regu- 
latory  authorities   and   the   various   labor   or- 
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ganizations)  than  the  presidents  of  the  prin- 
cipal railroad  systems  of  this  countrj'  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  maintenance  and  ope- 
ration of  the  railways  in  their  charge,  the 
purchase  of  materials  and  supplies  therefor, 
and  the  wages  paid  and  relations  with  labor 
employed  thereon ;  and  this  same  independ- 
ence is,  of  course,  carried  by  each  executive 
when  he  acts  as  a  member  of  the  Association 
of  Railway  Executives." 

Referring   specifically  to   a   statement   made 
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before  the  Senate  committee  by  Mr.  Lauck, 
representing  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  Judge 
Lovett  said: 

"I  state  now,  and  as  broadly  and  as  em- 
phaticaDy  as  I  can,  that  during  all  the  years 
I  have  been  a  director  and  officer  of  railroad 
companies,  the  management  and  policies  of 
each  system  have  been  in  its  own  interest 
alone,  as  distinct  from  the  other  systems,  and 
have  been  as  separately  in  all  respects  as  if 
there  had  been  no  common  directors ;  that 
there  has  been  no  combination  or  common 
control  or  direction  of  them;  that  none  of 
the  banks  or  financial  institutions  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Lauck  or  shown  on  his  exhibits,  and 
no  other  bank,  banker,  or  financial  institution 
or  groups  of  such  have  controlled  or  sought 
to  control  them,  or  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  policies  or  management  or  with  the  busi- 
ness or  affairs  of  any  of  said  railroad  com- 
panies, so  far  as  I  know  or  believe,  except  in 
lending  them  money  or  buying  their  securi- 
ties."' 

Touching  directly  the  charge  that  bankers 
were  influencing  railroad  officials  in  their  ef- 
forts to  reduce  wages.  Judge  Lovett  said: 

"Xo  banker  or  any  board  of  directors,  or 
committee,  at  any  time  or  place,  has  ever 
given  me  any  advice  or  sought  in  any  way  to 
influence  me  as  to  the  'deflation  of  wages'  of 
railroad  labor  or  as  to  what  wages  should  be 
paid  to  or  what  working  rules  and  regulations 
should  be  established  for,  or  what  if  anj'  con- 
tract should  be  made  with  railroad  labor,  or 
had  anrthing  whatever  to  do  with  the  policy 
of  railroad  management  with  respect  to  rail- 
road labor.  All  the  bankers  with  whom  I 
have  had  anything  to  do  or  with  whom  I 
come  in  contact,  on  or  off  railroad  boards,  or 
in  railroad  management,  have  shown  a 
friendly  attitude  toward  labor,  union  labor  at 
that,  so  far  as  I  ever  heard  any  expression 
from  them  on  this  siibject. 

"The  fact  is  that  the  bankers  are  no  more 
concerned  about  railroad  labor  than  are  other 
wide-awake  citizens  and  manifest  no  more  in- 
terest in  the  subject.  The  larger  banks  in 
?J^ew  York,  at  which  much  of  the  denounce- 
ment has  been  leveled,  and  other  investment 
bankers,  own  little  if  any  railroad  stocks. 
These  bankers  do  not  buy  stocks  to  keep,  but 
to  sell,  just  as  the  merchant  buys  goods  to 
sell.  They  sell  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
they  buy  in  order  to  buy  again,  for  their 
profit  is  in  the  turnover.  What  interest  have 
they,  therefore,  in  the  railroad  wage  question, 
more  than  any  other  citizen.  It  is  the  stock- 
holder, and  on  weak  roads  sometimes  the 
bondholders,  who  are  interested  in  wages  and 
working  rules  and  conditions,  because  as  they 
had  been  going  in  recent  years  these  expenses 
may  mean  the  loss  of  their  propertj'." 


making  upon  their  investments  is  on  the 
average  so  far  below  the  return  in  other  com- 
petitive lines,  like  manufacturing  and  banking, 
that  no  great  reduction  in  freight  rates  is  pos- 
sible without  a  lowering  in  wages." 


There  are  106,000,000  Americans  affected 
by  the  railway  strike;  42,000,000  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations,  1,800,000  engaged  in 
transportation  work,  400,000  in  railroad  shop 
crafts,  1,000,000  railroad  stockholders,  and 
1,000,000  railroad  bondholders.  There  are 
11,000,000  Americans  engaged  in  agriculture, 
which  now  seems  to  suffer  most  from  the 
railroad  strike,  says  McDonnell  &  Co. 

The  total  transportation  employees  are  AYz 
per.  cent,  of  the  total  working  population.  In 
1921  they  received  wages  amounting  to  7  per 
cent,  of  the  nation's  purchasing  power.  There 
are  26  per  cent,  of  the  working  population  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  they  receive  20  per  cent, 
of  the   nation's  purchasing  power. 

Da-ind  Friday,  president  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  says:  "To  put  it  briefly 
and  strikingly,  there  are  six  times  as  many 
workers  in  agriculture  as  in  railroad  trans- 
portation, and  yet  they  receive  only  three 
times  as  much  of  the  nation's  production  as 
did  the   railroad  workers." 

The  average  compensation  of  railroad  em- 
ployees increased  from  $730  in  1911  to  $1004 
in  1917,  $1820  in  1918.  and  is  now  about 
S1540.  To  quote  David  Friday  again:  "Half 
of  all  the  rates  collected  by  the  railroads  is 
paid  directly  to  railroad  labor.  The  amount 
which  the  men  receive  as  wages  is  still  ap- 
proximately four  times  as  large  as  the  sum 
which  is  left  for  interest,  di\'idends,  and  sur- 
plus.     The    return    which    the    railroads    are 


A  new  issue  of  $400,000  Wyoming  Sugar 
Company  7J^  per  cent,  first  (closed)  lien 
sinking  fund  gold  bonds,  due  August  1,  1937, 
price  100  and  interest  to  yield  7H  per  cent., 
is  being  offered  by  Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc. 

These  bonds  will  be  a  direct  obligation  of 
the  Wyoming  Sugar  Company  and  will  consti- 
tute a  first  and  only  lien  on  a  modem  fire- 
proof sugar  refining  plant  and  equipment  lo- 
cated at  Worland,  Wj^oming,  appraised  for  us 
in  June,  1922,  by  Messrs.  Graham  and  Ras- 
mussen,  engineers  and  appraisers,  Denver, 
Colorado,    at   $1,190,000,    and   ha^nng  a   mini- 

'  mum    dails'    capacity    of    725    tons    of    beets. 

j  These  properties  are  carried  on  the  company's 
books  at  $978,404.13,  which  is  less  a  deprecia- 

1  tion  charge  of  $222,066.37.  After  giving 
effect  to  this  financing  the  total  net  quick 
asseU  exceed  $350,000.  The  company,  through 
stock  ownership,  also  owns,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Worland,  land  having  a  net  equity  value  of 
$155,000,  which  is  additional  security  for  this 
loan. 

In  common  with  other  operating  beet  sugar 
refiners,  hea^'y  inventory  losses  were  sus- 
tained by  the  company  during  1920  and  1921, 
due  to  the  rapid  price  declines  and  the 
counto'-wade  depression  then  prevailing.  Not- 
withstanding these  losses,  of  approximately 
$125,000,  the  three-year  period  ending  Feb- 
ruary 38,  1922,  showed  net  operating  earnings, 
before  interest  payment  and  depreciation,  of 
$177,773,  equal  to  $59,257.80  per  annum,  or 
approximately  twice  the  interest  requirements 
on  this  bond  issue.  The  company  is  today 
marketing  sugar  at  a  substantial  profit.  Con- 
ser\'ative  authorities  estimate  the  earnings 
available  for  interest  on  this  issue  for  1922  at 
$140,000,  or  more  than  four  times  interest  re- 
quirements.   . 

The  security  markets  of  the  past  fortnight 
have  continued  to  show  the  utmost  con6dence 
in  the  face  of  disturbing  news  at  home  and 
from  abroad,  which  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  belief  that  these  difficulties  are  not  as 
menacing  as  they  appear  and  that  their  solu- 
tion is  not  far  distant.  The  refusal  of  the 
railroad  executives  to  accept  in  full  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  settlement  of  the  railway  shop- 
men's strike  seemingly  was  a  most  unfavorable 
development,  indicating  a  long-drawn-out 
struggle,  but  the  stock  market  has  not  re- 
garded it  in  this  light.  After  a  little  hesita- 
tion the  rail  list  became  very  strong,  and  since 
then  many  new  high  prices — for  years — ^have 
been  recorded-  The  railroad  managers  appar- 
ently feel  that  they  have  the  situation  well  in 
hand,  and  the  ability  of  the  Eastern  roads  to 
spare  shop  workers  to  help  out  some  of  the 
badly  stricken  Southern  lines  seems  to  con- 
firm this  Wew.  ^\^lile  there  have  been  some 
threats  from  the  four  big  brotherhoods,  it  is 
not  likely  that  these  latter  will  ally  themselves 
with  a  losing  cause.  The  coal  strikes  also 
appear  to  be  in  the  way  of  early  settlement. 

The  German  reparations  matter  seems  a 
hopeless  muddle,  with  France  talking  of  seiz- 
ing the  Riihr  Valley  and  advancing  to  the 
Rhine,  while  the  German  mark  has  declined 
close  to  the  vanishing  point.  The  B.ilfour 
note  on  war  debts  has  created  in  Wall  Street 
mixed  feelings  of  puzzlement  and  annoj^'ance, 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  intended  chiefly 
for  French  consumption  and  is  merely  another 
step  in  the  eternal  jockeying  of  European 
politics,  as  a  help  to  Lloyd  George  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  more  favorable  terms  with 
the  French  premier  in  the  matter  of  German 
reparations.  Certainly  we  shall  not  feel  much 
inclined  to  cancel,  or  even  scale  down,  our 
perfectly  just  and  collectible  debts  so  long  as 
France  and  the  other  European  countries  in- 
volved persist  in  continuing  their  huge  and 
wasteful  expenditures  for  armamenL  How- 
ever, the  situation  is  probably  not  as  dark  as 
it  appears,  and  the  market's  appraisal  is 
doubtless  correct,  just  as  when,  some  six  or 
eight  weeks  before  the  armistice,  it  plainly 
indicated  the  early  ending  of  the  war,  while 
official  Washington,  London,  and  Paris  were 
most  vehemently  denying  any  such  possi- 
bility. 

Except  where  temporarily  hampered  by  the 
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strikes,  reports  of  industrial  activity  through- 
out the  country  continue  most  encouraging, 
with  steady  expansion  in  nearly  all  lines. 
Money  continues  plentiful,  with  no  indica- 
tions of  an  early  change  to  higher  interest 
rates,  which  has  been  reflected  in  higher  prices 
for  investment  securities,  making  it  increas- 
ingly important  to  discriminate  in  their  selec- 
tion.— Tiie  Trader. 


The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  are 
offering  an  issue  of  $10,000  San  Pablo  School 
District,  Contra  Costa  County.  California,  6 
per  cent,  gold  bonds,  due  serially  August  1, 
1923.  to  August  1,  1932.  These  bonds  are  tax 
exempt  in  California  and  exempt  from  all 
Federal   income   taxes. 

San  Pablo  School  District,  adjoining  the 
City  of  Richmond,  is  situated  in  the  western 
part  of  Contra  Costa  County,   and  comprises 
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the  town  of  San  Pablo  and  the  surrounding 
country.  The  district  contains  valuable  lands 
devoted  to  truck  gardening,  general  farming, 
and  dairj-ing.  A  number  of  manufacturing 
industries  are  located  in  this  district. 


Bradford,  Kimball  &  Co.  and  Hunter,  Dulin 
&  Co.  are  offering  the  6  per  cent,  gold 
bonds  of  Reclamation  District  No.  2060,  bet- 
ter known  as  the  Hastings  Tract. 

This  property  consists  of  7400  acres  of  rich 
alluvial  land  situated  about  six  miles  north  of 
Rio  Vista.  The  property  is  in  close  proximity 
to  the  well-known  Grand  and  Ryer  islands  in 
the  California  Delta.  Certification  has  been 
filed  to  have  these  bonds  approved  by  the  state 
banking  department  as  a  legal  investment  for 
savings  banks  in  this  state.  The  bonds  mature 
serially  from  1926  to  1941  and  are  being 
offered  by  the  investment  dealers  at  prices  to 
yield  5.40  per  cent,  and  accrued  interest. 

Being    a    political    subdivision,    the    income 
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BONDS 
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"  A  Nidoral  Yet  Personal  Serrice  " 


from  the  bonds  is  totally  tax  exempt  from  all 
Federal,  state,  and  city  taxes. 


Mr.  \'incent  Whitney,  associate  resident 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  ofSce  of  Car- 
stens  &  Earles,  Inc.,  was  elected  vice-presi 
dent  of  the  corporation  under  the  reorganiza- 


Cities  Service  Co. 

&'^'  Cumulative 
Preferred  Stock 

Now  Yielding  83/4% 

The  large,  well  managed  public 
utility  system  of  Cities  Service  Com- 
pany, and  its  diversified  oil  interests, 
which  include  drilling,  piping,  storing, 
refining,  transporting  and  marketing 
companies,  combine  to  establish  the  "de- 
gree of  safetj""  so  much  sought  for  by 
every  careful  investor. 
Net  earnings  of  the  public  utilities  di- 
vision for  June,  1922,  were  larger  than 
for  any  June  in  the  history'  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

Send  for  Circular  P 

Henry  L  Doherty  &  Co. 

Securities  Department 

610  Insurance  Exchange  Bnilding 
San  Francisco. 

Teleplone  Douglas  6384 


tion  plan  which  became  effective  on  August 
15th.  Other  changes  in  the  personnel  are  the 
election  of  G.  Austin  Haskell  to  succeed  Lloyd 
Hillman  as  president  and  the  election  of  Ed- 
ward V.  Carter  resident  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  office,  and  Lucius  F.  Crane,  assistant 
vice-presidents,  as  vice-presidents. 

Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc.,  was  founded  thirty- 
one  years  ago  by  Henry  Carstens,  primarily 
as  a  wholesale  lumber  business.  From  this 
beginning  the  corporation  developed  a  busi- 
ness in  mortgage  securities  which  ultimately 
made  it  one  of  the  largest  government,  mu- 
nicipal, and  corporation  bond  houses  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  with  the  home  office  in  Seattle, 


branches  in   San   Francisco,   Los  Angeles,   and 
correspondents  in  Spokane. 

The  corporation  will  continue  to  conduct  a 
general  investment  banking  business  in  gov- 
ernment, municipal,  and  corporation  securi- 
ties. The  policies  which  have  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  business  in  the  past  will 
be  continued.  . 

Ex-Senator  Beveridge,  who  is  again  a  can- 
didate for  the  United  States  Senate,  has  writ- 
ten an  article  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Nation's  Business,  which  must 
bring  consternation  to  the  Borah,  La  Fol- 
lette,  and  Johnson  brand  of  agitators.  They 
can  not  hope  either  for  consolation  or  assist- 
ance from  Beveridge,  if  he  is  elected.  In  this 
article  he  advocates  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman 
law,  the  abolition  of  war-time  taxes,  the  levy 
of  a  sales  tax  to  raise  revenue,  the  wiping 
from  the  statute-books  of  all  the  tora-foolery 
laws  and  regulations  which  have  hampered 
and  nearly  bankrupted  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States,  the  freeing  of  all  business 
from  tyrannical  regulations,  and  lastly,  and  by 
no  means  least,  he  is  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  soldiers'  bonus.  He  has  evidently  divested 
himself  of  the  influence  and  heresies  of  the 
blustifferous  and  iconoclastic  Roosevelt,  at 
whose  feet  he  was  at  one  time  an  ardent  wor- 
shiper. 

In  this  age  of  claptrap  nonsense  from  pub- 
lic men,  this  article  of  ex-Senator  Beveridge's 
is  most  cheering  reading.  More  strength  to 
his  elbow,  and  let's  hope  he  is  elected. — 
Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank  of 
Los  Angeles.  

Japan  is  the  one  important  country  of  the 
world  with  which  our  1922  trade  shows  an 
increase.  Our  imports  from  the  whole  world 
in  the  fiscal  year  1922,  says  the  Trade  Record 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
show  a  fall  of  28  per  cent,  in  value,  while 
from  Japan  alone  our  imports  show  an  in- 
crease of  IS  per  cent.  The  1922  exports  to 
the  whole  world  show  a  reduction  of  42  per 
cent,  in  value,  while  those  to  Japan  show  an 
increase  of  30  per  cent.  The  imports  from 
Japan  in  the  fiscal  year  1922  approximate 
$300,000,000  against  $253,000,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  1921,  and  the  exports  to  that  country  in 
1922  were  approximately  $245,000,000  against 
$189,000,000  in  the  preceding  year.  This  esti- 
mate of  the  1922  trade  with  Japan  is  based 
upon  ofiicial  figures  of  eleven  months  while 
those  of  the  trade  with  the  whole  world  during 
the  full  fiscal  year  are  official. 

Practically  all  of  the  increase  in  our  im- 
ports from  Japan  occurs  in  raw  silk,  while  the 
increase  on  the  export  side  includes  a  large 
number  of  manufactured  articles.  True,  raw 
cotton  is  the  biggest  single  item  in  our  ex- 
ports to  Japan,  but  the  number  of  manufac- 
tured articles  which  that  country  now  takes 
from  the  United  States  is  steadily  increasing 
and  in  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  important 
manufactures  the  figures  of  1922  show  an  in- 
crease in  value  when  compared  with  1921, 
while  in  most  cases  the  increase  in  quantity 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  mere  value. 


of  similar  happenings  counts  for  nothing  as  a 
guide  to  what  may  be  looked  for. 

There  never  has  been  but  one  correct  lace 
to  turn  to  trouble,  that  described  as  the  stit^ 
upper  lip,  and  this  does  not  imply  turning  a 
blind  eye  to  facts  that  can  not  be  denied.  A 
year  hence  how  small  will  what  we  have  lately 
been  through  look,  compared  with  the  develop- 
ment that  will  have  manifested  itself  in  the 
whole  industrial  position?  Bruin  is  a  per- 
sistent beast,  but  stock  markets  have  had 
enough  of  him  for  the  present.  The  upward 
trend  is  too  assured  to  leave  him  a  chance  of 
any  activity  beyond  spasmodic  and  short- 
lived raids.  

Business  is  being  conducted  for  the  most 
part  conservatively  and  the  number  of  July 
failures  declined  42  per  cent,  from  the  peak 
level  of  last  January.  As  compared  with  July, 
1921,  the  liabilities  involved  showed  a  falling 
off  of  40  per  cent.,  although  individual  fail- 
ures were  slightly  more  numerous.  Brad- 
streets'  figures  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
1922  show  total  liabilities  of  $436,317,285, 
this  being  a  decrease  of  4.3  per  cent,  from  the 
same  months  in  1921.  Various  other  signs 
shows  that  the  deflation  movement  has  been 
pretty  well  completed  in  most  industries  and 
that  the  country  is  gradually  readjusting  itself 
to  a  sane  price  level  and  resuming  normal 
business  methods.  There  are  indications  also 
that  the  margin  between  earning  capacity  and 
expense  is  increasing  and  that  the  average 
family  is  now  living  more  nearly  within  its 
means. — Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank. 
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The  largest  high-tension  electric  switches 
ever  built  are  now  being  installed  by  the  Pa- 
cific Gas  and  Electric  Company  in  its  Pit 
River  hydro-electric  development.  These 
switches,  six  in  number,  weigh  upwards  of 
thirty  tons  each  and  are  nearly  eighteen  feet 
high.  Approximately  2000  gallons  of  oil,  used 
as  an  insulating  medium,  are  required  for 
each  switch. 

The  switches  were  specially  built  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company  at  East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
and  are  being  installed  at  both  ends  of  the 
220,000-volt  line,  now  under  construction  by 
the  P.  G.  &  E.  Co.  through  the  upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley.  Three  switches  will  be  placed 
in  service  at  Pit  No.  1  power  house  in  Shasta 
County  and  three  at  the  company's  Vaca  sub- 
station, near  Dixon. 

While  the  switches  are  designed  to  operate 
on  a  220,000-volt  system,  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  test  of  350,000  volts,  over  50  per 
cent  higher  than  the  normal  operating  volt- 
age. In  addition  to  being  the  largest  in  actual 
size,  the  switches  are  also  constructed  to 
break  the  highest  voltage  current  ever  utilized 
in  a  commercial  wav. 


The  kill-joys  are  still  on  the  job.  Disap- 
pointed, apparently,  to  find  that  Wall  Street, 
equipped  with  full  knowledge  of  basic  con- 
ditions, refused  to  allow  itself  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  admittedly  black  clouds  hanging  over 
the  transportation  and  coal  industries,  they 
are  now  busy  blocking  transcontinental  wires 
with  jeremiads  bemoaning  the  shortsighted- 
ness of  those  who  should  know  better  than 
to  remain  cheerful  when  the  end  of  the 
trouble  is  in  sight,  says  R.  Berkeley  of  Strass- 
burger  &  Co.  The  decline  in  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's operations,  a  possibly  larger  one  in  the 
activities  of  the  independent  companies,  a  sup- 
posed 10  per  cent,  shutting  down  of  blast 
furnaces,  stories  of  defective  railroad  equip- 
ment here  and  there — wonderful,  is  it  not. 
that  the  country  dares  to  hold  together?  Less 
than  two  months  would  suffice  to  offset  all 
these  setbacks,  in  the  strong  upswing  in  pro- 
duction that  is  sure  to  follow  any  relief  to 
the   situation,    unless   all   previous  experience 


The  security  markets  during  the  past  fort- 
night have  given  a  most  impressive  demon- 
stration of  strength  in  the  face  of  our  own 
serious  strike  difficulties  and  the  sinister  pos- 
sibilities of  the  situation  in  Europe.  The 
markets  rarely  err  on  matters  of  this  sort,  so 
that,  in  spite  of  the  statements  of  labor 
leaders,  railway  executives,  and  coal-mine  ope- 
rators, apparently  indicating  a  deadlock,  we 
may  expect  these  troubles  to  be  settled  soon. 

The  unofficial  statement  that  Great  Britain 
is  willing  to  cancel  the  French  debt  to  her, 
provided  the  latter  agree  to  a  reduction  of  the 
German  indemnity  from  132,000,000,000  gold 
marks  to  50,000,000,000,  has  been  followed  by 
reports  that  France  is  now  willing  to  accord 
Germany  at  least  a  temporary  moratorium. 
There  are  now  grounds  for  hoping  that  France 
is  at  last  preparing  to  take  a  sensible  view  of 
the  matter,  and  that  the  way  will  soon  be 
opened  for  the  flotation  of  a  German  loan, 
together  with  supervision  by  the  Allies  of 
that  country's  finances. 

The  prospects  for  the  continuance  of  easy 
money  have  been  reflected  in  new  high  prices 
for  Liberty  Bonds  and  other  investment  se- 
curities, and  it  looks  like  the  trend  here  con- 
tinuues   upward. 

The  second  quarter's  reports  of  United 
States  Steel,  Republic  Iron  &  Steel,  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  and  Gulf  States  Steel  are  most 
encouraging,  showing  a  profit  in  spite  of  the 
coal  strike  and  in  the  cast  of  the  last  men- 
tioned earnings  at  the  annual  rate  of  over  $6 
a  share  on  the  common  stock. 

Prices  for  some  of  the  listed  oil  stocks  have 
receded  as  a  result  of  two  25-cents-per-barrel 
cuts  in  the  price  of  domestic  crude  oil,  fol- 
lowed by  some  shading  in  gasoline  prices. 
This  year  has  seen  such  an  intensive  and 
successful  drilling  campaign  that  the  produc- 
tion of  crude  oil  has  exceeded  the  facilities 
of  the  refiners.  However,  this  condition  is 
not  apt  to  be  aggravated  or  even  to  continue, 
as  the  consumption  of  gasoline  is  running  at 
a  record  rate,  with  prospects  of  increasing, 
while  the  intermittent  coal  labor  troubles  are 
driving  more  and  more  manufacturers  into 
the  use  of  oil  as  fuel.  In  the  face  of  these 
many  apparently  unfavorable  factors  the 
average  of  the  industrial  stocks  on  July  19th 
reached  a  new  high  level  for  the  year.  This, 
following  similar  action  on  the  part  of  the 
railroad  list  on  July  6th,  seemingly  furnishes 
unmistakable  evidence  that  we  are  still  in  a 
bull   market,   with  the  trend  strongly  upward. 

The  equipment  stocks  have  been  among  the 
leaders  in  the  rise.  The  steels  also  have  been 
strong,  especially  Republic  and  Midvale, 
whose  combination  in  the  proposed  North 
American  Steel  Company  has  been  approved 
by  the  Attorney-General.  Rails  have  been 
very  firm,  with  some  sharp  advances  in  the 
case  of  the  standard  issues  and  the  more 
speculative  non-dividend   payers. 

The  market  looks  like  a  decided  purchase, 
but  much  discrimination  should  be  e.xercised 
in  making  one's  selections.  Among  the  raifs, 
New  York  Central,  Pere  Marquette,  Pitts- 
burgh &  West  Virginia,  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Fries,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern, St.  Pauls,  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pa- 
cific, Southern  Pacific  and  Chicago  &  North- 
western look  good.  Of  the  industrials,  Co- 
lumbia Gas,  Allis  Chalmers,  Baldwin,  Ameri- 
can Locomotive,  Railway  Steel  Spring, 
Worthington  Pump,  Brown  Shoe,  Republic, 
Midvale,  Replogle  and  Sloss  Sheffield  Steels, 
nickel  and  the  better  coppers,  International 
Paper,  Genera!  Asphalt  and  Marland  all  seem 
excellent  purchases  for  the  next  ninety  days. 
— The  Trader.         

Considering  the  fact  that  ail  the  textile  mill 
workers    in    New    England    have    been    on   a 
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strike  for  many  months ;  that  the  coal  men 
have  been  on  a  strike  since  May  1st;  that  sev, 
eral  hundred  thousands  of  railroad  workers 
went  out  on  July  1st;  that  the  country  is 
cursed  with  the  most  imbecile  Congress  that 
ever  disgraced  the  United  States,  being  full 
of  socialistic  h\-pocrites  bursting  with  reform, 
union-labor  hirelings,  and  a  varied  assortment 
of  men-afraid-of- the- vote  of  the  labor  unions 
and  returned  soldiers  (there  are  many  able 
and  patriotic  men  in  Congress,  but  they  are 
in  the  minority'),  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  cost  of  production  in  America  is 
still  outrageously  high — the  countrj'  at  large 
is  still  doing  better  than  it  could  be  expected 
to  do,  says  the  monthly  financial  letter  of  the 
Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Fortunately,  the  President  and  the  members 
of  his  Cabinet  (with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  being  a  union-labor  rep- 
resentative and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
being  the  ex-editor  of  a  socialistic  agricultural 
newspaper),  are  strong,  patriotic,  fearless  and 
able  men.  The  President  is  a  host  in  him- 
self. His  recent  plain  talk  to  the  railroad 
strikers    has    let    those    misguided    men   know 
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that  we  are  yet  to  have  "liberty  under  the 
law."  The  particular  brand  of  liberty  which 
he  stands  for  is  the  right  of  every  man  to 
labor  for  whom  he  pleases,  on  such  terms  as 
he  pleases,  without  the  interference  of  any 
walking      delegate,      dynamiter,      paid      union 
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slugger,  murderous  striker,  or  any  other 
brand  of  infamous  trouble-makers.  This 
declaration  has  put  heart  into  those  who  were 
despondent  over  the  Herrin  affair  and  the  re- 
bellion against  the  government  in  the  Kem 
River  oil  fields  in  1921."  They  hope  that  the 
criminals  engaged  in  these  two  affairs  will 
yet  be  brought  to  justice.  His  remarks  must 
have  been  partincularly  cutting  and  aggra- 
vating to  cowardly  executives  everywhere, 
.  .  .  who  have  abdicated  their  functions,  on 
several  occasions,  in  favor  of  strikers.  The 
courts  of  the  country  have  repeatedly  an- 
nounced the  same  doctrine,  but  no  President 
since  Grover  Cleveland  has  had  the  courage, 
manhood,  and  patriotism  to  make  such  an 
announment   as    President   Harding   did. 

The  textile  mills  strike  seems  to  have  worn 
itself  out  and  many  of  the  strikers  have  gone 
back  to  work,  quite  a  number  of  the  mills 
now  operating  on  a  75  per  cent,  capacity 
basis. 

Ow^ing  to  present  business  activity,  money 
is  still   plentiful,   and  interest  rates  rule  low. 
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Several  months  or  weeks  ago  we  ran  across 
a  reference  to  a  book  called  "Maurice  Guest," 
by  some  one  named  Richardson,  in  John  o' 
London's  Weekly.  Though  fairly  familiar 
with  most  English  novels,  we  were  ignorant 
of  "Maurice  Guest"  and  were  amazed  to  read 
in  the  English  weekly  that  it  was  a  very 
pearl  among  novels  and  that  it  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  modern  English  school  of 
fiction.  Duffield  &  Co.  have  recently  obligingly 
issued  a  new  edition  of  this  book — it  first 
appeared  in  1908 — and  our  conclusion  on 
finishing  it  is  that  it  is  a  pity  it  did  not  in- 
fluence the  younger  British  novelists,  as  Hugh 
Walpole  and  others  have  claimed.  If  the  in- 
fluence is  there  it  is  extraordinarily  well  con- 
cealed, for,  rather  violently  to  twist  the 
meaning  of  the  ancient  simile,  "Maurice 
Guest"  was  veritably  a  case  of  margueritas 
antes  porcas.  Or  if  the  mythical  person, 
Henry  H.  Richardson,  has  had  his  effect  on 
English  literature  we  hate  to  think  what  it 
would  have  been  without  him.  But  if  it  is 
true,  as  Mr.  Walpole  (who  writes  the  intro- 
duction to  the  present  edition)  says,  that 
Richardson  has  been  a  power  among  his  suc- 
cessors it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  book 
is  not  better  known.  We  do  not  mean  it  as 
a  libel  on  human  nature  or  on  novelist  nature, 
but  we  can  understand  that  if  a  budding 
genius  had  come  upon  "Maurice  Guest," 
whose  author  seems  never  to  have  been  come 
upon — most  conveniently  for  the  nascent 
genius — and  had  read,  reread,  and  assimilated 
this  marvelous  book,  that  if  the  forming 
powers  Mr.  Walpole  talks  of  had  begun  to 
form  his  hitherto  chaotic  work,  we  repeat,  we 
can  understand  that  he  would  not  advertise 
the  fact  that  his  now  blooming  talents  were 
in  their  happy  florescent  state  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  exposure  to  "Maurice  Guest."  Par- 
ticularly as  Mr.  Richardson  seems  not  to  have 
been  on  the  scene  to  claim  his  just  dues. 
This  is  perhaps  a  bit  fantastic.  But  there 
must  be  some  good  reason  why  a  book  of  the 
remarkable  quality  of  this  one  is  not  better 
known.  And,  in  America  at  least,  it  is  prac- 
tically unknown.  Who  was  Henry  H.  Rich- 
ardson? In  all  the  publicity  that  is  being 
given  the  Duffield  edition  no  light  is  thrown 
on  that  mystery  nor  is  the  author's  identity 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Walpole  further  than  his 
saying,  "  'Maurice  Guest'  is  founded,  one  can 
not  doubt,  on  actual  experience — that  is,  its 
author  has  known  at  first  hand  Leipzig,  its 
musical  life,  and  persons  living  there  who 
could  at  any  rate  quite  legitimately  exist  in 
the  same  world  as  Louise,  Schilsky,  Krafft, 
Madeline,  Ephie  Cayhill,  and  the  rest.  .  .  ." 
Did  the  mysterious  creator  of  this  vivid 
cross  section  of  German  student  life  die  upon 
completion  of  his  chef  d'ccuvre  ?  Did  the 
gods  exact  this  penalty  for  having  so  closely 
imitated  their  craft  ?  We  have  another  theorj-. 
Mr.  Richardson  may  come  forward  tomorrow 
and  publish  his  portrait  and  his  identity 
broadcast  or  his  heirs  may  do  so  for  him. 
But  meanwhile  we  believe  that  he  never  ex- 
isted. It  wouldn't  be  human  to  sit  quietly  by 
in  England  and  let  the  rising  generation, 
whom  one  always  hates,  anyway,  on  principle, 
crib,  if  not  the  content,  at  least  the  glory  of 
one's    masterpiece. 

So'  much  for  the  psychology"  of  the  case. 
We  are  aided  in  our  theory  by  a  fact  and  an 
analog>'.  The  former  relates  to  the  greater 
familiarity  of  the  women  characters  of 
"Maurice  Guest."  Vivid  as  the  men  are  and 
lifelike  in  the  extreme,  yet  they  are  done 
objectively — this  despite  the  fact  the  name 
character  is  a  man.  But  h>?  is  even  more 
shadowy  than  the  cad  Schilsky,  who  is  ob- 
viously a  woman's  ideal  bad  man.  And,  more- 
over, Maurice,  natural  though  he  is,  has  the 
familiarity  of  a  person  rather  than  of  a  male. 
He  is  a  mind  rather  than  a  man.  The  latter, 
the  analogy  mentioned  above,  refers  to  an- 
other novel  of  German  life  of  a  similar,  per- 
haps a  little  earlier  era,  and  which  "Maurice 
Guest"  is  constantly  reminiscent  of.  We 
mean  the  Baroness  Tautphceus'  "Initials."  It 
is  years  since  we  read  "Initials,"  and  its  out- 
lines were  lost  in  the  haze  of  time,  but  little 
by  little  they  emerged  and  took  shape  in  read- 
ing "Maurice  Guest."  At  any  rate  the  great 
obscurity  about  the  latter  book  lends  color  to 
the  theory.  For  if  perchance  the  Baroness 
Tautphceus  had  written  it,  it  would  be  clear 
that,  immersed  in  her  German  life  far  from 
the   literarj'    circles   of    England,    it   would    be 
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practically  immaterial  to  her  what  influence 
her  book  had  on  a  foreign  land  or  its  letters. 
One  is  irresistibly  intrigued  by  the  thought  of 
a  German  authoress  molding  English  letters. 
But  of  course  the  theorj-  is  only  a  fancy,  and 
if  we  remember  correctly,  the  Baroness 
Tautphceus  was  an  Englishwoman  married  to 
a  Teuton.  But  at  least  we  put  forth  a  plea 
for  "Initials,"  whether  or  not  its  author  is 
also  responsible  for  "Maurice  Guest,"  for  the 
Ijook  appeared  in  English,  was  read  by  the 
same  lew  who  were  supposedly  formed  by 
"Maurice  Guest,"  and  they  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  each  other.  R.  G. 


Notes  ot  BookB  ftnd  Authon, 
It   is   calculated   that  A.    S.   M.    Hutchinson 
will     net     about     $500,000     on      "If     Winter 
Comes,"  since  about  three-fourths  of  that  sum 
has  already  been  realized. 

Most  readers  of  books  with  an  Anglo- 
French  interest  know  Mme.  Duclaux,  who 
was  first  married  to  James  Darmesteter,  the 
Persian  scholar.  While  she  was  still  Miss 
Mary  Robinson  she  wrote  a  delightful  volume 
entitled  "An  ItaHan  Garden,"  and  it  was 
Darmesteter's  appreciation  of  it  that  brought 
them  together.  Mme.  Duclaux  has  been  in 
London  renewing  old  friendships,  for  she  li\es 
in  Paris,  and  making  arrangements  to  publish 
a  new  volume  of  essays.  They  will  be  both 
literary  and  artistic,  for  Mme.  Duclaux' 
culture  is  wide,  and  she  is  a  poetess.  With 
her,  as  with  other  people,  new  books  often 
have  an  unexpected  origin,  and  her  last  one,  a 
popular  history  of  France,  she  wrote  for  first 
reading  by  an  English  officer  keen  about  the 
history  of  France. 

Van  Wyck  Brooks  has  translated  Emile's 
"Jean-Jacques  Rousseau"  into  English.  This 
biographical  and  critical  sketch  of  Rousseau, 
which  was  delivered  by  Amiel  on  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary'  of  the  former's  death,  ha^ 
never  before  appeared  in  English.  It  is  now 
being  published  by  B.  W.  Huebsch.  Inci- 
dentally, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
two  authors  of  world-famous  "confessions" 
were  both  Genevese. 

Lieber  &  Lewis  announce  the  early  publica- 
tion of  a  new  series  of  unusual  one-act  and 
longer  plays  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  little  the- 
atres throughout  the  countrj'  as  well  as  scat- 
tered amateur  dramatic  groups,  whom  the 
publishers  believe  will  furnish  the  acting  and 
play-writing  material  of  the  future.  Pierre 
Loving  has  been  chosen  to  be  the  editor  of  the 
Little  Playhouse  Series.  Material  for  the  se- 
ries, which  will  exhibit  a  wide  variety  in 
theme  and  treatment,  will  be  drawn  from  both 
European  and  American  sources.  The  first 
number  of  the  series  will  be  on  sale  at  all 
bookshops  some  time  in  September. 

Word  comes  from  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  that  Amy  Lowell  is  directing  her 
literar\'  forces  in  new  channels.  She  has 
been  engaged  for  months  in  the  preparation 
of  a  Life  of  Keats,  which  will,  however,  not 
be  ready  for  publication  before  1923.  The 
volume  will  prove  of  extraordinary  interest 
to  book  lovers  of  every  nationality.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  rare  finds,  notably  six  un- 
published letters,  several  extracts  from  hither- 
to unknown  letters  from  Fanny  Brawne,  and 
a  number  of  rare  portraits,  notably  one  of 
Keats'  brother,   Thomas. 

Ford  Madox  Hueffer,  the  veteran  British 
critic,  writing  of  the  younger  generation  of 
English  novelists,  calls  them  "a  haughty  and 
proud  generation:  vigorous  and  free  in  their 
passions  and  adventures" — quoting  Pushkin. 
Mr.  Hueffer  is  referring  particularly  to  such 
writers  as  Frank  Swinnerton,  D.  H.  Law- 
rence, Katherine  Mansfield,  Wyndham  Lewis. 
Clemence  Dane,  Dorothy  Richardson,  and 
Jar.ies  Joyce.  The  practice  of  the  short  storj- 
as  an  art,  which  once  engaged  such  men  of 
t^enius  as  Kipling  and  Wells,  Mr.  Hueffer 
now  finds  in  abeyance  except  for  the  work  of 
Miss  Mansfield,  whose  collections  "Bliss"  and 
■"The  Garden  Party"  have  lately,  been  pub- 
lished in  this  countrv*.  Although  he  traces 
Mr.  Swinnerton's  literary  descent  from 
Gissing  and  Miss  Dane's  from  Henry  James, 
he  regards  them  as  assaulting  the  "Modern 
Position"   from  a  common   angle.      Of  Wynd- 
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ham  Lewis  he  writes:  "In  the  discussions, 
Mr.  Lewis  shows  himself  an  extraordinarily 
great  artist,  not,  heaven  knows,  in  what  his 
characters  say,  but  in  the  rendering  of  their 
temperamental  and  physical  reactions  one 
upon  the  other.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  a  great 
realist — except  when  he  is  recording  conversa- 
tions." Of  James  Joyce,  Mr.  Hueffer  has  high 
hopes  as  "a  writer  of  very  beautifully  com- 
posed  English." 

Claude  Lovat  Eraser,  the  English  artist, 
who  became  universally  known  through  his 
decorations  for  "The  Beggar's  Opera,"  will 
probably  have  even  a  greater  influence  on  the 
taste  of  future  generations  than  on  his  own. 
For  one  of  his  last  works  before  his  prema- 
ture death  was  an  edition  of  Mother  Goose 
Rhymes,  illustrated  in  color  and  black  and 
white,  to  be  published  soon  in  this  country 
by  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Whenever  a  great  talent 
is  turned  to  juvenile  decorations  one  is  re- 
minded of  the  remark  of  an  English  celebrity 
who  said  that  the  real  wonder  was  that  the 
generation  raised  on  Kate  Greenaway  and 
Frederick  Locker-Lampson  was  not  even  more 
brilliant  and  more  distinguished  for  good 
taste  than  it  was. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Heartbeat. 
The  publishers  of  Stacy  Aumonier's  "Heart- 
beat" quote  Meredith's  "If  a  man  can  not 
write  a  good  story,  why  should  he  write  at 
all?"  Whether  Mr.  Aumonier  bore  it  in  mind 
or  not,  we  wish  that  more  novelists  would 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  cryptic  piece 
of  criticism.  And  the  author  of  "Heartbeat" 
mijrht  very  well  have  used  it  as  a  criterion. 
For  "Heartbeat"  is  the  sort  of  book  one  has 
to  finish,  not  because  you  particularly  like  the 
characters  or  because  the  theme  is  fresh  or 
familiar  or  different,  but  because  the  author 
has  dramatically  marshaled  his  forces  and  be- 
cause he   knows   his   readers'   psychology.      In 
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the  additional  supply  of  water  so 
urgently  needed,  according  to  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  worked  out 
in  conformity  with  certain  regula- 
tions laid  down  by  the  Railroad 
Commission. 

The  24  million  gallons  daily  of 
additional  water  will  be  brought  into 
service  through  a  new  Spring  Val- 
ley aqueduct  and  through  the  Bay 
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It  was  made  possible  in  San 
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this  respect  he  is  like  Leonard  Merrick,  to 
whom,  in  fact,  he  is  frequently  compared. 
And  it  is  a  trait  which  more  writers  might 
imitate  in  Mr.  Merrick  with  impunity  from 
the  charge  of  plagiarism. 

Nevertheless,  "Heartbeat"  has  an  unusual 
plot  and  an  unusual  dramatis  personal — the 
freshness  and  lifelikeness  of  the  latter  being 
doubtless  due  to  their  having  been  drawn 
from  life.  That  is  the  general  impression,  at 
least,  which  is  not  shattered  by  its  heroine 
being  the  daughter  of  a  famous  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  and  the  wife  of  a  famous  come- 
dian. We  hasten  to  confess  that  we  do  not 
recognize  either  of  these  personages,  but  they 
are  lifelike  in  the  extreme.  Barbara,  herself, 
is  very  convincing,  and  one  would  not  be 
very  much  surprised  to  have  her  identified 
with  any  one  of  the  leading  stage  beauties  of  a 
generation  ago. 

Probably  it  is  because  of  his  preoccupation 
with  stage  life  that  Stacy  Aumonier  is  com- 
pared most  often  with  Leonard  Merrick.  It 
is  sometimes  speculated  why,  in  view  of  their 
similarity  of  temperament  and  theme,  Mer- 
rick is  popular  in  America  and  Aumon-er  is 
not.  We  think  we  found  the  answer  in 
"Heartbeat,"  the  first  of  its  author's  to  come 
our  way.  Mr.  Aumonier  has  the  same  fasci- 
nating facility  for  story-telling  as  his  better- 
known  prototype,  often  the  same  charm  and 
delicacy,  and  their  themes  are  similar.  Neither 
is  one  annoyed  by  the  analogy,  as  there  is  no 
hint  of  plagiarism,  since  both  are  original 
artists.  The  trouble,  in  fact,  is  to  be  found 
in  their  one  marked  difference.  Where  Mer- 
rick leaves  one  soaring  in  the — probable — 
mirage  of  human  kindness  and  ultimate  de- 
cency, Aumonier  drops  you  headlong  and 
shocked  into  a  mud  puddle  that  murkily  re- 
flects the  not  too   rosy  life  above  it. 

He.\rtbeat,  By  Stacy  Aumonier.  New  York: 
Eoni  &  Liveright;  $2. 


Littla  'Women. 

"Little  Women"  is  again  in  the  foreground, 
the  American  Library  Association  having  put 
it  on  its  list  of  essentials  for  a  school  library, 
and  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  have  obligingly 
brought  out  an  attractive  inexpensive  edition 
to  supply  the  demand.  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith 
has  made  eight  delightful  designs  in  color 
that  exactly  illustrate  one's  own  idea  of  the 
homely  scenes  and  graces  of  the  Marches.  So 
that  the  edition  is  bound  to  be  treasured  by 
youngsters  everywhere. 

The  publishers  have  also  issued  a  little  book- 
let condensed  from  Ednah  D.  Cheney's 
"Louisa  May  Alcott:  Her  Life,  Letters,  and 
Journals,"  apropos  of  the  restoration  and  pro- 
posed preservation  of  the  Orchard  House  in 
Concord,  where  most  of  the  events  of  "'Little 
Women"  occurred  and  where  the  book  was 
written.  To  any  one  not  familiar  with  the 
larger  biographies  and  memoirs  of  the  Alcotts 
this  pamphlet-  is  extremely  interesting,  per- 
haps most  particularly  for  the  photographs, 
since  every  member  of  the  family  is  repre- 
sented. Louisa,  the  ugly  duckling,  and  Meg, 
the  beauty,  turning  out  to  be  twinesquely  simi- 
lar, the  advantage,  if  an}',  rather  lying  with 
Louisa.  And  the  actual  facts  of  the  sisters' 
lives  are  rather  different  from  those  of  the 
book,  autobiographical  though  it  is.  One's 
chief  reaction  to  a  perusal  of  the  little  book 
is  an  even  greater  admiration  for  the  stoical 
character  of  Louisa  Alcott. 

Little  Women.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Boston: 
Little.   Brown  &   Co.;   $LSO. 

The  Story  of  the  Alcotts.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.;  20  cents. 


The  Fair  Rewards 
A  fullness  of  theme  and  a  slenderness  of 
plot  characterize  Thomas  Beer's  "The  Fair 
Rewards."  The  novel,  in  addition  to  its  being 
a  study  in  sentimentalism.  is  a  true  story  of 
the  American  stage,  giving  intimate  glimpses 
of  such  celebrities  of  the  past  twenty  years 
as  Charles  Frohman  and  Anna  Held.  Of  the 
three  kinds  of  sentimentalists  exposed  in  the 
story,  the  unconscious  and  the  rampant  va- 
rieties are  nearly  eclipsed  by  the  almost  ex- 
treme   type — the    willing    sentimentalist.      To 
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The  demand  for  52  editions  shows  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  this  penetrating  novel. 

$2.00  at  any  bookstore,  postaBc  extra 

E.P.DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  5th  Ave.,  N.Y. 


this  breed  belongs  the  hero,  Mark  Walling,  a 
figure  found  in  every  American  theatre.  He 
is  the  half  artist  who  is  at  once  pulled  and 
repelled  by  beauty.  Contrasted  with  a  so- 
phisticated younger  generation,  Mark  appears 
pathetic  in  his  illusions  and  his  simple  faith 
in  the  success  of  his  silly  theatre.  In  talking 
— it  can  not  be  called  conversing — Mark  has 
a  disconcerting  habit  of  babbling  along,  jump- 
ing from  one  subject  to  another  without  any 
logical  connection  whatsoever.  The  conversa- 
tion of  the  other  characters  at  times  becomes 
satirically  brilliant. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
book  is  the  unusual  manner  by  which  the  au- 
thor brings  about  a  change  of  scene,  which 
happens  with  measured  frequency.  It  is  like 
the  hero's  conversation — the  reader  is  in  the 
midst  of  one  scene  to  be  suddenly  dropped 
down  without  any  obvious  transition  into  a 
new  setting  and  sometimes  after  a  consider- 
able lapse  of  time — a  manoeuvre  doubtless  in- 
tended to  suggest  stage  atmosphere. 

Readers  of  his  frequent  contributions  to 
Century.  Smart  Set,  and  other  magazines  will 
welcome  this  first  novel  of  Mr.  Beer's. 


The    Fair    Rewards.      By    Thomas    Beer. 
York:   Alfred   A.   Knopf;    $2.50. 


New 


New  Books  Recelvad. 

For  Richer,  For  Poorer.      By  Harold   IT.  Arm- 
strong.    New  York:  Alfred  A.   Knopf;  $2. 
A  novel. 

The     Mother     of     All     Living.       By     Robert 
Keable.     New  York:  E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 
A  novel   of  Africa. 

Ai).MiR.\Ls  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN.  By  Fraocis  Rus- 
sell  Hart.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $3. 

Sketches  of  Drake,  Morgan,  De  Pointis  and 
other  admirals. 

Four  and  Twenty  Minds.     By  Giovanni  Papini. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowcll  Company;  $2.50. 
Translated   from  the  Italian  by   Ernest  H.    Wil- 

kins. 

Our  Foseign-Bork  Citizens.  By  Annie  S. 
Beard.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany;   $2. 

Sketches  of  some  famous  Americans  of  foreign 
birth. 


Reduced   from   $1   to  80c  per   vol. 
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Presents  to  the  Booklovers  the 
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The    Retl'rn.      By    Walter    de    ie    Mare.      New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $2.50. 
A   mystery   story. 

The  New  Latin  America.  By  J.  Warshaw. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.   Crowell  Company;  $3. 

A  study  in  the  light  of  international  develop- 
ments  since  the  war. 

Batouala.  By  Rene  Maran.  New  York: 
Thomas  Seltzer;    $1-75. . 

The    negro    novel    that    received    the    Prix    Gon- 
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has  at  last  arrived 

Joanna  Godden 

is  now  talked  of  as  one  of  the 
greatest  novels  of  modem  years. 

For  sale  at  all  bookstores. 
$2. 00  (jtostage  extra) 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  681  5lh  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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Hydro-Electric  Energy 

^  the  Fuel  o/"  Conservation 

■Whatever  electrical  equipment  you  have — 
equipment  for  any  domestic  or  industrial  use  —  remem- 
ber, when  you  use  it,  that  none  of  our  natural  resources 
(coal,  oil,  and  wood)  are  being  dissipated  to  produce  the 
hydro-electric  power  required  for  its  operation.  The 
costs  of  creating  steam  power,  etc,  have  increased  as 
the  supply  diminished,  but  the  rate  for  electricity  has 
decreased  over  a  period  of  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
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THE  ORPHEUM. 

Dancing,  singling,  mind-reading,  and  mo- 
nologuiiing  constitute  the  Orpheum  tricks  this 
week.  One  of  the  trickiest  of  the  tricks  is  by 
Jean  Barrios,  who,  fashionably  gowned,  sings 
several  love  songs  feelinglj*,  although  in  a 
voice  that  has  cat-like  tones.  However,  we 
accept  the  modish  young  lady  for  what  she 
seems  to  be,  with  her  slender,  shapely  legs, 
her  swelling  chest,  and  her  sufficiently  femi- 
nine, good-Iooldng  face.  We  vaguely  felt, 
however,  the  absence  of  feminine  charm, 
which  was  suddenly  accounted  for  when  a 
baritone  note  issued  from  the  artistically 
reddened  lips  and  we  discovered  that  we  had 
been  fooled.  Like  Julian  Eltinge — ^who,  bj'  the 
way,  he  impersonates — Jean  Barrios  runs  to 
"gown  creations"  and  dainty  feminine  airs. 
After  his  sex  is  revealed  the  young  man  rings 
the  changes  on  his  t^vo  voices,  and  on  the 
whole  gives  an  effective  act 

Another  solo  act  is  that  of  Lew  Dock- 
stader,  who,  in  characteristic  st>-le,  discourses 
amusingly  on  the  topics  of  the  daj',  paj'ing  his 
compliments  particularlj'  to  prohibition  and 
politics. 

Prohibition,  indeed,  is  a  mine  of  wealth  to 
vaudeville  entertainers.  What  in  the  world 
would  thej'  do  if  the  world  suddenly  went 
wet?  Imagination  reels  at  the  awful  thought 
^^^lile  the  stomachs  joj'fully  gurgled  with  al- 
coholic content  the  joke-box  would  be  almost 
emptj'. 

Bob  Murphy  is  another  joker  on  the  invalu- 
able topic.  Bob  has  an  enormous  voice,  a 
minute  girl  partner,  some  not  particularly 
amusing  songs,  but  a  very  successful  vaude- 
ville manner.  On  the  subject  of  the  alcohol 
famine  he  speaks  with  that  tender  regret  that 
wakes  echoes  of  hilarious  response  in  the 
audience. 

The  princess — no,  the  Princess — Wahletka 
is  a  real  American  Indian  seeress.  Sure  thing, 
for  she  wears  a  fringed  and  beaded  Indian 
costume.  The  princess  converses  in  English 
pure  and  almost  undefiled,  and  reads  minds 
across  the  theatre,  answering  questions  that 
are  not  uttered,  but  whose  correct  di^•ination 
is  acknowledged  bj-  the  persons  concerned. 

Several    score   people   thus   silently   interro- 


gated destiny,  the  answers  being  delivered 
aloud  in  the  penetrating  accents  of  the  prin- 
cess, who  seemed  to  feel  a  genial  reluctance 
to  give  any  but  favorable  or  semi-favorable 
replies  to  the  silent  questions.  Which  makes 
us  think — but  begone,  intruding  doubt 

Emma  Cams  and  her  young  associate,  J. 
Walter  Leopold,  gave  an  act  of  hearty  fun 
that  kept  the  audience  in  high  good  humor. 
Emma,  like  Trixie  Friganza,  frolics  all  over 
the  stage  like  a  good-natured  baby  elephant 
makes  fim  of  herself  and  her  somewhat  plump 
proportions,  and  alludes  irreverently  to  old 
Father  Time  in  terms  that  include  the  color 
of  her  hair  and  the  length  of  her  service  as  a 
public  entertainer.  In  spite  of  the  soliditj' 
that  she  so  gayly  derides  the  popular  favorite 
dances  with  considerable  agilitj',  becoming 
good-naturedly  blown  during  the  exercise,  and 
freely  confiding  her  discomforts  to  her  de- 
lighted and  indulgent  audience. 

In  the  Roscoe  Ails  act  the  dancing  is  the 
real  thing,  Mr.  Ails  himself,  Kate  Pullman, 
his  feminine  aid,  and  the  t^'O  jazz  performers 
displa\-ing  very  complicated  and  brilliantly 
executed  steps  to  the  lively  music  of  a  s\tico- 
pation  orchestra ;  which  also  is  the  real  thing. 
Mr.  Ails  and  Kate  Pullman  have  a  lot  of 
rather  inane  comedy,  but  when  the  company 
gets  to  dancing  then  we  regard  them  with 
considerably  enhanced  respect. 

The  most  ornate  and  high-class  act  of  the 
entire  programme  is  that  of  the  Marmein  sis- 
ters, who  present  a  series  of  dramatic  dances, 
including  some  versified  lines  very  well  spoken 
by  the  accomplished  pair.  The  sisters,  who 
are  toe  dancers,  show  much  grace  and  agility*, 
and  dance  with  the  lightness  and  joyousness 
of  the  born  dancer.  Their  story  dances  are 
tastefully  set  off  with  effective  backgrounds, 
sets,  and  costumes,  and  go  with  dramatic 
verve. 

Much  taste  and  originality'  is  shown  in  the 
costumes,  one  dance  in  particular — that  illus- 
trating the  Mother  Goose  story  of  the  queen 
whose  crack-a-jack  tarts  were  stolen — being 
an  exceedingly  lovely  stage  picture.  The  cos- 
tumes contain  suggestions  of  the  queen  and 
the  knave  on  a  pack  of  cards,  and  also  of  the 
figures  in  a  fairy  tale.  And  as  the  two  daint>' 
little  figures  go  through  the  pantomime  of  ac- 
cusation, reproach,  penitence,  and  forgiveness, 
dancing  the  while  the  prettiest  of  illustrative 
steps  and  poses,  one  felt  as  if  this  one  of  the 
popular  child  myths  had  suddenly  burst  into 
lovelj',  dancing  life. 

The  grace  and  buoyancy  with  which  the 
Marmein  sisters  dance  is  attained  partlj'  by 
severe  exercise,  and  at  the  Wednesday  mati- 
nee of  the  coming  week  the  two  girls  are 
going  to  extend  in%'itations  to  people  in  the 
audience  to  dance  with  them  on  the  stage,  and 
possibly  to  receive  a  few  helpful  hints. 

This  will  not  be  like  the  Tango  shoe  act 
in  which  four  or  five  volunteers  come  up  from 
the  auditorium  and  exhibit  their  talents  and 
their  freak  appearance ;  for  these  participants 
are   there   to   be   at    once    skillful    and  ridicu- 


lous, and  to  persuade  the  rubes  in  the  audi- 
ence that  they  are  really  volunteers  instead  of 
paid  performers. 

THE  ART  THEATRE  OF  MOSCOW. 


Bolshevism  in  Russia  has  had  the  effect  of 
causing  Russian  art  to  migrate  to  other  na- 
tions. The  Russian  patricians — such  of  them 
as  could  get  away — and  the  intelligentsia  of 
the  proscribed  bourgeoisie  are  all  over  Eu- 
rope. And  for  some  reason — perhaps  to  ward 
off  hostility  toward  Russia — the  Bolshevists 
in  authority  have  been  not  wholly  unwilling 
that  the  torch  of  Russian  art  should  be  carried 
aloft  in  other  countries. 

And  so,  whether  or  not  the  long-pending  ar- 
rangements for  bringing  the  company  of  the 
Art  Theatre  from  Moscow  to  America  are 
completed,  it  is  very  e^adent  that  we  in  the 
United  States  are  going  to  have  the  long- 
desired  opportunitj-  to  witness  the  flower  of 
Russian  dramatic  art 

The  Art  Theatre  of  Moscow  has  had  just  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  existence.  At  first 
there  was  a  struggle  to  maintain  that  exist- 
ence, for  Russians,  like  other  nationalities, 
whatever  they  are  now,  have  had  their  con- 
sen-atisms  in  the  past  toward  new  art  move- 
ments. 

It  was  started  by  a  dramatist  of  Moscow, 
who  was  backed  by  a  wealthy  citizen  inter- 
ested in  dramatic  art  Other  citizens  helped 
out,  though  rather  sparingly,  and  the  players 
themselves  became  shareholders  in  the  infant 
organization. 

The  Art  Theatre  did  not  initiate  its  career 
with  a  determination  to  exploit  Russian  art 
Far  from  it,  for  of  the  first  five  plays  which 
were  rehearsed — in  a  bam  on  the  country 
I  place  of  one  of  the  organizers— one  was  a 
Shakespearean  play,  one  Italian,  one  Haupt- 
mann's  "Hannele,"  one  the  Greek  tragedy, 
"Antigone,"  and  one  a  historical  play  by  Tol- 
stoj-.  None  of  them  succeeded,  and  it  was 
Tchekov  who  saved  the  day  with  his  "Sea 
Gull." 

This  play  immediately  scored  an  immense 
success,  and  the  Art  Theatre  was  firmly  estab- 
lished. Tchekov's  plays  became  largely  iden- 
tified with  the  Art  Theatre ;  so  that  it  has  fre- 
quently been  said  that  the  Art  Theatre  made 
Tchekov's  plays  and  Tchekov's  plays  made  the 
Art  Theatre. 

Tchekov  understood  his  compatriots,  and 
loved  them  as  well.  In  his  plays  we  meet  the 
social,  gregarious,  talkative  Russian  of  the  in- 
telligentsia class ;  the  class  to  which  Tchekov, 
a  doctor  bj'  profession,  belonged.  Tchekov, 
like  many  Russians,  was  the  soul  of  hos- 
pitality. Innumerable  friends  and  relatives,  at 
his  urgent  invitation,  visited  him  for  indefi- 
nite seasons,  and,  turning  night  into  day,  in- 
dulged in  the  unending  talkfests  in  which  the 
tj-pical  Russian  delights.  No  doubt  that  in 
spite  of  the  toll  these  guests  made  on  bis 
scanty  means,  Tchekov  unconsciously  made 
profit  from  his  guests  by  using  them  as  models 
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for  the  numerous  thumb-nail  sketches  drawn 
by  his  prolific  pen,  and  for  the  very  human 
and  often  lovable  characters  in  his  plays. 

It  would  seem,  after  all,  as  if  Russians,  in- 
stinctive cosmopolitans  though  they  are,  liked 
best  the  plays  which  showed  up  the  national 
character  in  not  too  condemning  as  well  as 
not  too  flattering  a  light  For  these  open- 
minded,  large-hearted  beings,  with  their  easy 
Russian  tolerance  and  their  utter  lack  of  that 
smugness  which  seems  to  turn  certain  brands 
of  respectability-  into  hypocrisy,  appealed  to 
the  Russian  heart 

So  a  sea-gull  became  the  emblem  of  the  Art 
Theatre.  But  during  the  five  years  of  struggle 
that  followed  translations  of  the  plays  of 
famous  European  dramatists  of  other  na- 
tionalities were  produced;  for  the  Art  The- 
atre's backers  wished  to  be  recgonized  as 
patrons  of  worthy  dramatic  art,  whether  na- 
tive  or  foreign. 

Some  half-dozen  years  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  world  war  the  theatre,  now  a  recog- 
nized world  influence  in  the  art  of  the  drama, 
organized  as  a  cooperative  stock  company, 
with  a  membership  of  one  hundred  players 
and  students  of  acting  and  one  hundred  mu- 
sicians and  artisans  of  the  theatre. 

The  policy  of  the  theatre,  at  least  in  the 
past,  has  been  to  follow  out  a  line  of  com- 
plete independence.  It  has  truckled  to  no 
one,  and  yet  has  made  good  financially. 

Before  the  war  and  its  results  rendered 
what  happens  in  Russia  a  sealed  book  to  the 
world  the  Art  Theatre  was  covering  yearly 
expenses  approximating  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  paying  out  something  like 
a  tenth  of  that  sum  to  its  shareholders:  all  of 
the  profession. 

During  these  good  times  it  was  a  usual 
happening  for  the  house  to  be  sold  out  nightly, 
without  any  resort  to  sensational  advertising. 

In  spite  of  the  amazing  Russian  facility  in 
mastering  foreign  languages,  and  the  old  cus- 
tom of  using  the  French  language  in  the 
homes  of  the  upper  classes,  linguistic  experts 
pronounce  the  Russian  tongue  to  be  most  rich 
and  expressive  and  sonorous  and  beautiful  to 
the  ear.  Indeed,  such  a  conclusion  was  oc- 
casion for  remark  here  in  San  Francisco  when 
we  heard  the  Russian  speech  during  occasional 
intervals  of  dialogue  in  some  of  the  operas 
sung  by  the  Russian  Grand  Opera  Company 
during  its  engagement  at  the  Columbia  last 
year.  Therefore,  when  the  American  public 
views  the  choicest  fruits  of  Russian  dramatic 
art  it  will  have  its  ears  gratified  by  speech 
that  is  mellifluous  and  musically  soothing. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Geraldine  Farrar  ComlDg. 

Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  has  been  secured  by 
Manager  Frank  W.  Healy  to  open  San  Fran- 
cisco's 1922-23  music  season  with  a  concert 
at  the  new  Schubert-Curran  Theatre  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  October  9th.  She  will  travel 
from  point  to  point  in  her  private  railroad 
car,  and  is  absenting  herself  from  the  Metro- 
politan the  entire  coming  season,  so  that  hun- 
dreds of  American  cities  that  now  know  Miss 
Farrar  only  through  the  medium  of  the  phono- 
graph will  hear  her  in  person. 

Manager  Healy,  in  addition  to  the  San 
Francisco  concert,  has  booked  Miss  Farrar  for 
concerts  at  Fresno  in  the  Municipal  Audi- 
torium, in  Oakland  at  the  Auditorium  Theatre, 
and  in  Sacramento  at  the  State  Armory. 


PLAYERS  THEATRE 


BuabSt.,  near  Gough 


TdepUse  West  3321 


Week    Commencing    Monday.    Aug.    2Rth 

"THE    RIVALS" 

\\"n\\    a    Distinguished     Cast 
EVELYN   VAUGHAN 

WILLIAM   S.   RAINEY 

EMELIE   MELVILLE,   AXX   O'DAY.    REGI- 
NALD TRAVERS,  FREDERICK  McNULTV. 
F.    KEENAN    \\'ALLACE    and    others 
Evenings   at    8:30;    $1    and    $L50 
ilats.  Tues.   and    Sat.  at  2:30;   50c  and  $1 


rOLUMBlA  THEATRE  -  ».,- 

^^    Geary  at  Mason  Phone  Franklin  150 

Beginning  Monday    Night,    August  28 
Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

RICHARD  BENNETT 

In    a   ZS'ew   and    Powerful    Drama 

"THE    FOOL" 

By  Channing  Pollock 
Complete  Production — Cast  of  Over  30 


■■■■■■■2]— ^^^^^^^^« ! 

"^Va^IV^  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    25c    TO    $1.25 
Except    Sats..     Suns,     and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN   DRESS 
CIRCLE   AND    LOGES 
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$120  to  Europe 

Full-Cabin  Passage  on  Swift, 
New  U.  S.  Government  Ships 


IF  YOU  are  going  to  Europe,  be  sure  to  investi- 
gate the  new,  swift  ships  owned  by  your 
Government  and  operated  by  the  United  States 
Lines.  Think  of  it — only  $120  full-cabin  passage! 
That  includes  every  charge.  Third  class  passage 
only  ^85. 

These  ships  are  called  "Ships  of  Democracy," 
since  first  and  second  class  distinctions  on  them 
have  been  abolished.  Compact,  commodious, com- 
fortable and  safe,  they  have  already  become  famous 

on  the  trans-Atlantic  run.  Their  names  are  PRESI- 
DENT MONROE,  PRESIDENT  ADAMS,  PRESIDENT  VAN  BUREN,  PRES- 
IDENT POLK  and  PRESIDENT  GARFIELD. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  their  quiet  luxury  and 
perfect  service — first  class  comfort  without  first  class 
expense!     Sailings  each  Wednesday  from  New  York. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

We  were  discussing  names.  Old  dusters 
who  go  poking  through  Doomsday  Book  and 
the  Patent  Rolls  and  the  Pipe  Rolls  and  the 
Charter  Rolls  tell  us  -  some  curious  things 
about  the  corruption  of  cognomens — what 
Weekley  calls  the  wear  and  tear  on  them  as 
they  descend  the  ringing  grooves  of  time.  So 
we  learn  that  aristocratic  Seven  Oaks  gets 
down  to  the  rather  meaningless  sound  Snook; 
and  the  thunderous,  majestic  Theobald  is  re- 
duced by  illiterate  repetitions  to  Thibaut,  and 
Tibbetts  and  finally  Tibbs,  than  which  it  can 
go  no  lower.  They  tell  us  that  names  are  the 
oldest  articulated  forms  of  speech — in  other 
words,  when  people  began  to  talk  the  first 
thing  they  did  was  to  call  one  another  names. 
It  is  not  unlikely.  There  are  still  times  and 
junctures  when  it  is  the  only  relief.  But  why 
cultured  Britishers  who  can  read  and  write, 
and  know  how  printed  words  look,  will  persist 
in  calling  Cholmondeley  Chumley,  and  in  speak- 
ing of  Worcestershire  sauce  in  a  manner  to 
make  children  think  it  is  made  of  worsted  is 
still  a  mystery.  Perhaps  because  it  just 
"comes  easy."  That  would  be  a  reason ;  of  a 
sort.  But  how  in  the  world  did  they  ever 
get  York  from  Eboracum,  and  whisky  from 
usquebaugh?  Such  corruption  helps  a  little, 
however,  by  adding  to  the  short  supply.  If 
duplication  such  as  occurs  in  the  sad  case  of 
James  E.  Power,  Johnsonian  postmaster,  and 
James  E.  Power,  manager  of  a  Moore  club, 
grows  much  worse  we  may  expect  that  one 
morning  some  of  those  busy  individuals  who 
try  to  have  everything  regulated  by  law  wil 
initiate  a  constitutional  amendment  providin, 
for  a  Department  of  Names,  with  experts  and 
inspectors  and  commissioners  to  go  about 
changing  families'  cognomens  as  the  official 
numberer  changes  your  house  number  after 
you  have  had  the  same  one  for  twenty  years, 
and  supplying  human  beings  with  labels  like 
Pullman  cars.  It  has  been  done.  The  assign- 
ing of  surnames  to  certain  persons  theretofore 
without  them,  Mark  Twain  tells  us,  was  once 
made  a  perquisite  of  the  army  officers  in  Aus- 
tria, and  what  they  did  to  the  newly-named 
was  a-plenty  ;  until  the  newly-named  came  in 
and  bought  the  right,  for  a  good  stiff  price, 
to  select  their  own.  And  having  paid  the 
price,  they  selected  the  very  best  they  could 
think  of — such  as  Blumenshein,  Edelstein, 
Rosenblatt,  and  the  like  :  poetic  and  sweet  in 
the  German  tongue.  Such  names  would  be 
worth  a  great  deal,  compared  with  some  of 
our  abrupt,  harsh,  monosyllabic  English  ones. 
Still,  making  new  names  is  not  a  good  fashion 
to  start.  In  this  age  of  general  standardiza- 
tion, identies  should  be  preser\'ed  somehow. 


Many  a  business  man  grown  wear>'  with  the 
thought  of  the  great  industrial  strikes  has 
said  to  himself :  "Well,  if  they  tie  up  the 
countrj'  so  we  can't  do  any  work  nor  make  a 
cent  the  links  are  always  open,  and  we  can 
do  our  little  eighteen  holes  without  those 
qualms  of  conscience  that  affiict  us  so  when 
we  have  something  else  to  do,  and  play  in- 
stead." It  has  seemed  like  the  glad  prospect 
of    enforced    vacation,    with    the    coal    famine 


still  afar  off.  But  in  Indiana  they  are  finding 
out  it  is  too  good  to  be  true.  The  caddies  are 
striking  at  Vincennes  and  Lawrenceville,  and 
it  looks  as  if  the  thing  would  spread  to  other 
centres  of  the  great  golfing  industry'  and 
finally  affect  the  whole  country.  And  will  the 
government  do  anything  about  it  ?  Will  it 
take  the  view  that  golf  is  a  necessity  of  life 
and  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
miseries  of  caddying  and  the  fatigues  incident 
upon  a  ten-hour  day  or  a  split  trick  ?  The 
caddies  want  40  cents  an  hour  instead  of  25. 
and  it  is  indeed  hard  to  understand  how  a 
caddy  can  raise  a  family  and  enjoy  any 
leisure  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind  on 
25  cents  an  hour.  Certainly  it  can  not  be 
said  to  improve  the  caddy's  mind  to  trail 
around  carrying  a  set  of  clubs  for  the  ordi- 
nary golfer,  especially  a  very  ordinary  golfer 
whose  game  gets  no  better  except  when  pro- 
fanely stimulated.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
golf  will  soon  take  its  place  as  one  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  Well,  it  is — of  a  golfing 
life,  which  is  the  only  sort  some  persons  seem 
to  understand,  judging  from  the  slant  of  their 
conversation.  And  isn't  it  wonderful  what 
the    Scotch    sold  us   when   they   sold  us  golf  ? 


In  Great  Britain  the  telephone  system  is 
operated  by  the  government  through  the  post- 
office,  to  the  alternate  exasperation  and  mer- 
riment of  all  the  Americans  who  tr\-  to  use  it. 
For  short  distances,  shouting  seems  more  ef- 
fective, and  for  longer  ones  there  are  con- 
venient and  cheap  cabs.  Getting  a  number  is 
like  waiting  for  monej'  from  home.  It  is  n 
grand  exemplification  of  government  owner- 
ship such  as  the  advocates  of  the  Water  and 
Power  Amendment  desire  to  see  inaugurated 
in  the  field  of  power  production  in  this  state. 
Recently  a  government  official  received  a  let- 
ter reading:  "The  telephone  for  which  I  have 
been  applying  for  over  a  year  has  now  been 
installed.  Please  let  me  know  by  return  mail 
on  what  day  the  Postmaster-General  can  come 
round  and  perform   the  unveiling  ceremony." 
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Turkish  women,  like  their  Western  sisters, 
find  it  advisable  to  aid  nature  with  a  little 
art,  but  the  artist's  materials  are  not  pro- 
duced in  Turkey,  and  have  to  be  imported 
according  to  a  consular  report.  Perfumes,  lip- 
sticks, rouge,  cold  creams,  and  all  the  other 
items  of  make-up  are  in  lively  harem  demand, 
and  France  controls  the  larger  part  of  the 
business,  with  Germany  perhaps  a  close  sec- 
ond and  the  United  States  far  back.  The 
English  supply  the  soaps.  Before  war,  im- 
portations of  eau  de  Cologne  were  heaw,  but 
during  the  war  a  local  industrj-  arose  and 
now  Turkey  makes  much  of  its  own  supply. 
The  trade  in  face  powder  is  shared  between 
France  and  Germany,  France  supplying  the 
better  grades,  Germany  the  cheaper.  All  these 
things  minister  to  the  growth  of  monogamy, 
already  so  threatening  to  the  old  harem  life. 
If  harems  are  to  become  suddenly  expensive 
through  the  unlimited  use  of  perfumes  and 
pigments,  few  will  be  the  Turks  that  will  care 
for  large  families.  And  when  the  harem  life 
goes,  Turkey  will  not  be  much  more  interest- 
ing than  Alberta.  So  another  great  social 
movement  may  be  traced  to  an  economic 
origin  and  financial  pressure.  And  from 
monogamy  it  will  not  prove  a  very  long  step 
these  days  to  that  freedom  for  women  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  especial  aversion  of 
the  Mohammedan.  These  are  times  when  it 
seems  as  if  the  world  were  gfrowing  monoto- 
nous. 


Paris  is  becoming  greatly  agitated  over  its 
bathing  facilities,  and  will  probably  become 
more  so  as  consciousness  of  the  present  de- 
ficiency grows.  There  is  a  positive  famine  (if 
the  negative  can  be  positive)  of  bathtubs,  in 
some  quarters.  A  municipal  councillor  has 
stated  that  in  the  Epinettes  quarter,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  60,000  persons  and  only  forty 
tubs.  He  thinks  that  one  bath  for  1500 
persons  is  not  sufficient  and  that  without 
doubt  there  are  many  inhabitants  of  this  part 
of  Paris  who  never  bathe  "unless  they  throw 
themselves  into  the  Seine  or  pass  the  summer 
at  some  beach.  Some  do  not  wish  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  Seine,  and  can  not  afford 
to  pay  for  a  season  at  Biarritz  or  Deauville. 
This  is  why  the  scent  of  our  subways  is  not 
always  so  delicious."  He  says  the  same  con- 
dition exists  in  all  large  French  cities,  and  as 
to  the  small  countrj-  towns  he  would  not  dare 
speak  of  them.  And  he  calls  for  a  minister 
audacious  enough  to  stand  on  a  platform  of 
soap.  When  you  think  of  standing  on  a  plat- 
form of  soap,  audacity  is  hardly  a  strong 
enough  word.  The  councillor  is  perhaps  un- 
duly anxious.  Forty  baths  to  60,000  persons 
is  about  forty  more  than  the  Americans  pos- 
sessed at  the  time  they  won  their  independence 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  this  country-.  Our 
great  national  heroes,  our  demigods  of  the 
heroic  age.  were  not  much  bothered  with 
bathing  unless  they  fell  in  the  river.  The 
practice  of  bathing  was  regarded  as  hazardous. 
and  in  Massachusetts  they  had  a  law  against 
it  except  by  prescription  of  a  physician: 
which  shows  how  sagacious  it  is  to  have 
things  regulated  by  the  infinite  wisdom  of 
politicians  assembled  in  legislatures.  The  first 
bathtub  in  this  country  is  said  to  have  been 


put  into  a  Cincinnati  man's  house  in  1846. 
That  was  a  long  time  for  a  nation  to  wait  for 
a  bath.  Now  we  are  enabled  to  spend  thou- 
sands of  dollars  on  tubs,  showers,  bidets,  foot- 
baths, nickel-plated  toothbrush  holders,  non- 
skidding  soap  dishes,  instantaneous  heaters 
and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  which  so  de- 
lighted the  Pittsburgh  millionaire  that  he  said 
he  could  hardly  wait  for  Saturday  night.  If 
France  will  be  patient,  bathtubs  will  arrive. 
Let  their  production  start  on  a  large  scale, 
well  financed,  and  compulsory  bath  install:i 
tion  is  almost  certain  to  follow. 

THE  DOMESTIC  CAT. 

So  long  as  the  child's  favorite  pet  is  a  kit- 
ten, and  maiden  ladies  prefer  the  cat  to  the 
dog  as  a  companion,  the  origin  and  family  his- 
tory of  Felis  domestica  will  be  of  interest, 
says  the  New  York  Times.  In  the  Contempo- 
rary Reviezc  Aslmer  Cecil  Strong  writes  about 
"The  Coming  of  the  Cat."  The  coming  of  the 
dog  would  be  a  more  difficult  subject,  for  it  is 
probable  that  as  far  back  as  the  time  when 
man  could  bring  up  and  discipline  a  wolf's 
cub  there  were  dogs.  The  Eg>-ptians  made 
much  of  cats,  protected  and  worshiped  them. 
But  Herodotus  says  that  Eg^-ptian  families 
went  into  mourning  when  a  dog  died.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Strong  says  nothing  about  that. 
His  subject  is  the  cat.  He  is  inclined  to  think 
that  if  the  Egjptians  had  domesticated  the 
mongoose,  that  animal  would  now  be  sitting 
on  the  hearth  or  sunning  itself  on  the  garden 
wall.  He  insists  that  the  cat  in  ancient  Eg>'pt 
was  really  sacred,  not  nominally  so.  Diodorus 
is  cited  as  an  authority  for  the  statement  that 
cats  dying  in  a  militarj-  campaign  were 
brought  home  for  burial,  although  the  soldiers 
might  be  on  short  rations,  enduring  frightful 
privations. 

.\fter  the  Romans  conquered  Egj^pt,  they, 
with  their  usual  sagacity,  tolerated  cat  love 
or  worship.  Diodorus  tells  the  stor>'  of  a 
mob  tearing  a  Roman  soldier  "to  pieces"  be- 
cause he  had  accidentally  slain  a  cat.  An 
office  of  Keeper  of  Cats  was  hereditary.  The 
Turks  adopted  Felis  domestica.  In  Cairo 
homeless  cats  were  fed  by  order  of  the  Kadi. 
According  to  Lane,  translator  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  the  Sultan  Ez-Zahir  Beybars  founded 
a  home  for  cats  in  a  garden  near  his  mosque. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  in  Constantinople 
the  consideration  for  cats  was  not  so  tender 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Eg>'ptianb 
were  a  persistent  and  patient  people,  for  we 
should  probably  have  no  domestic  cat  today 
if  they  had  not  adopted  Felis  caffra,  the  wild 
cat  of  the  desert,  and  trained  the  progeny  for 
generations.  This  appears  to  be  settled,  al- 
though there  are  scientists  who  point  out  that 
the  color  of  the  fur  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  wild  cat's  foot  is  yellow  to  the  heel  bone, 
while  that  of  the  domestic  cat  is  generally 
black.  There  are  said  to  be  other  differences 
of  coloration,  but  who  can  believe  that  the 
domestic  cat  was  always  a  tame,  orderly,  and 
discreet  animal,  clean  in  its  habits,  wise  of 
aspect,  and  given  to  philosophical  medita- 
tion ?  It  is  significant  that  the  domestic  cat 
mates  with  the  wild  cat  in  all  countries,  so 
that   pedigree  becomes   a   baffling  problem. 

In  the  township  of  Ludlow,  Vermont,  a 
woman  used  to  exhibit  two  wildcat  cubs, 
which  she  had  brought  up  on  the  bottle.  Hei 
boy  had  discovered  them  in  a  hollow  log  in  a 
mountain  pasture  before  their  eyes  were  open. 
They  slept  in  her  lap  and  submitted  to 
fondling  until  they  were  as  big  as  an  Aire- 
dale dog,  but  eventually  they  died  of  civiliza- 
tion. Evidently  the  domestic  cat  was  evolved 
only  after  a  great  many  generations  of  in- 
telligent and  unremitting  care.  Mr.  Strong 
finds  that  the  domestic  cat  did  not  become  a 
"famuiar  figure"  in  Europe  until  the  first 
centurj'  of  the  Christian  era.  It  was  im- 
ported from  Eg>-pt.  When  the  Romans  finally 
evacuated  Britain  about  A.  D.  436  the  family 
cat  was  performing  its  toilet  on  the  doorstep. 
But  it  was  500  years  later  before  the  cat  got 
into  the  statute  book.  In  936  Hywal  Dda, 
Prince  of  South  Wales,  had  a  law  enacted  for 
the  protection  of  cats.  It  seems  that  the 
Romans  did  not  hold  the  animal  in  high 
esteem,  for  while  "fragments  of  horses,  dogs, 
and  goats"  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  remains  of  the  cat 
were  absent.    .    .    . 

Mr.  Strong  has  collected  some  agreeable 
etymological  data.  For  instance,  the  gipsies 
who  came  from  Northwestern  India  and 
brought  cats  with  them  called  the  female 
pishika.  "This  form,"  we  are  told,  "seems  to 
tally  with  the  Persian  pushek  or  pushnak." 
hence  puss,  the  term  of  endearment.  The  old 
Eg\-ptian  name  for  the  cat  was  ma-u,  "an  ob- 
vious onomatopoetic."  Apparently  we  owe 
the  word  cat  to  the  Romans.  They  called 
the  animal  "catus,"  which  meant  the  "know- 
ing one,"  and  the  word  passed  into  the  Ro- 
mance languages  as  chat  and  goto. 


The  Bolshevist  government  is  said  to  have 
asked  the  Allies  to  pay  them  a  war  indemnity 
of  £5,000,000,000.  Lenin  may  be  ill,  but  we 
are  confident  he  is  not  suffering  from  nerve 
trouble. — Punch. 


'You  don't  look  a  day  older  than   you   did 
ten  years  ago."     "My  dear,  I'm  not."— Life, 
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STORYKTTKS 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epifirammatic  and  Otherwisa. 


Booth,  the  tragedian  (father  of  Edwin 
Boothi,  had  a  broken  nose.  A  lady  once  re- 
marked to  him,  "I  like  your  acting,  Mr.  Booth, 
but  to  be  frank  with  you,  I  can't  quite  get 
over  your  nose."  "No  wonder,  madam,"  re- 
plied he.     "The  bridge  is  gone." 


A  British  profiteer  was  bewailing  the  heavy 
expense  of  keeping  his  son  at  college.  Hi? 
friend  was  sympathetic.  "What  is  it  that  is 
so  expensive  ?"  he  inquired ;  "board  and 
lodging?"  "No,"  replied  the  profiteer,  "lan- 
guages. Here  is  one  item  reads,  "For  Scotch, 
£250.'  " 


One  of  General  Pershing's  favorite  stories 
is  of  the  volunteer  battalion  of  backwoods- 
men who  once  joined  General  Grant.  Grant 
admired  their  physique,  but  mistrusted  their 
training.  However,  he  told  the  "colonel"  to 
drill  his  men  for  him.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  the  colonel  yelled  to  his  command  : 
"Boys,  look  wild  thar !  Make  ready  to  thicken 
and  fo'  lef  end-ways!     Tote  yer  guns!     Git!" 


The  late  Henry  Watterson,  who  was  fond 
of  sojourning  at  watering  places  like  the 
Riviera,  Florida,  was  one  v/inter  spending 
some  time  at  Joseph  Pulitzer's  marble  palace 
near  Monte  Carlo.  He  was  sitting  on  the 
sun-drenched  terrace  when  a  group  of  gilt- 
haired  old  ladies  passed.  When  they  were 
safely  out  of  hearing  Mr.  Watterson  re- 
marked, "Figures  don't  He,  but  these  new- 
fangled corsets  keep  them  from  telling  the 
whole  truth." 


The  British  Weekly  tells  the  following  story 
of  Lady  Astor  and  her  old  negro  nurse,  whom 
she  met  again  during  her  recent  visit  to 
America :  "Lady  Astor  was  showing  Aunt 
Betty  the  picture  of  Cliveden,  her  beautiful 
home  on  the  Thames,  with  its  wonderful 
lawns  and  handsome  house.  Aunt  Betty 
looked  at  the  picture,  looked  at  Lord  Astor, 
looked  at  Lady  Astor.  Then  she  delivered 
herself  as  follows :  'Well,  Miss  Nancy,  all  I's 
got  to  say  is  dat  you  suttingly  did  over- 
marry  yourself.'  " 


The  editor  of  a  magazine  which  is  pub- 
lished by  a  New  York  bus  company  offers  a 
prize  each  month  for  the  best  story  turned 
in  by  an  employee  of  the  company  on  any 
topic  pertaining  to  company  affairs.  Here  is 
one  which  won  this  month  :  "One  seat  on  the 
top  and  one  inside,"  shouted  a  bus  conductor 
at  a  stopping  place.  "Sure,  now,  and  you 
wouldn't  be  after  separatin'  a  daughter  from 
her  mother,"  said  the  elder  of  two  women  on 
the  sidewalk,  "Right  ye  are,  I  would  not," 
said  the  conductor,  starting  the  bus.  "I  did 
that  once  an'  I've  been  regrettin'  it  ever 
since." 


A  Scotchman,  an  Irishman,  and  an  English- 
man were  regaling  each  other  with  freak 
stories  and  washing  them  down  with  rounds 
of  ale.  The  Englishman  and  the  Irishman 
had  paid  several  times,  but  still  the  Scot 
made  no  sign  of  cooperation.  Still  the  stories 
went  on.  Said  the  Britisher,  "The  closest 
race  I  ever  saw  was  won  by  a  horse  who  had 
been  stung  by  a  wasp  and  won  on  the  length 
of  the  bump  raised  by  the  sting."  The  Scot 
came  him  one  better  with  a  boat  that  had 
won  by  a  new  coat  of  paint.  "The  closest 
race  I  ever  saw,"  said  the  Irishman,  "are  the 
Scotch." 


In  a  certain  rural  village  a  man  by  the  not 
uncommon  name  of  Brown  sustained  the  loss 
of  his  wife.  A  neighbor  of  the  same  rare 
name  had  recently  lost  a  boat  by  theft  and 
the  vicar's  wife,  out  to  condole  the  bereaved 
Mr.  Brown,  called  on  the  latter  by  mistake. 
She  expressed  her  sorrow  to  hear  of  his  great 
loss.  "Oh,  it  aint  much  matter,"  was  the 
reply,  "she  wasn't  up  to  much."  "Indeed," 
said  the  surprised  woman.  "Yes,"  he  con- 
tinued, "she  was  a  rickety  old  thing.  I  offered 
her  to  my  brother,  but  he  wouldn't  have  her. 
I've  had  my  eye  on  another  for  some  time." 
Whereat  the  outraged  woman  fled. 


A  typical,  spectacled,  absent-minded  savant 
from  an  Eastern  university  was  a  member  of 
a  geological  sur\'ey  outfit  in  Arizona.  One 
morning  he  found  that  his  watch  was  at  a 
dead  stop  and  would  not  respond  to  shaking, 
rapping  gently  on  the  tent  pole  or  any  other 
stimulus.  It  was  a  fine  chronometer  move- 
ment, and  the  party  was  dependent  on  it  for 
some  of  its  obser\-ations.  so  they  sent  the  old 
professor  and  a  keeper  thirty  miles  by  wagon 
to  a  little  town  where  there  was  a  watch- 
mender.  The  watchmender  screwed  the  usual 
little  tail-light  into  his  eye.  gouged  open  the 
case,  explored  the  works  with  his  nut-pick, 
closed  the  case,  twisted  the  stem  and  handed 
it  back,  remarking  very  gently ;  "That's  a 
fine  movement — one  of  the  best  I've  seen. 
But  you'll  have  to  wind  it," 


from  time  to  time  in  England,  is  just  now 
being  largely  quoted  for  his  "Later  Entries." 
If  all  diarists  were  as  entertaining  as  Sir 
Henry  we  could  understand  their  vogue.  Here 
is  a  story  he  attributes  to  Lord  Beauchamp  : 
"At  dinner  last  night  Lord  Beauchamp  told 
a  story  of  colonial  experience.  It  was  illus- 
trative of  the  primitive  habits  still  prevalent 
in  remote  parts  even  of  a  colony  so  long  es- 
tablished as  New  South  Wales.  An  English 
couple  traveling  far  afield  came  upon  a  resi- 
dence where  they  were  welcomed  with  colonial 
hospitality.  Dusty  and  heated  with  a  long 
drive,  the  lady  timidly  asked  if  there  was  such 
a  thing  to  be  had  as  a  bath.  'Why,  certainly,' 
said  the  hospitable  housewife ;  'come  along.' 
The  visitor  was  conducted  to  a  shed,  and  duly 
provided  with  towels.  'It's  a  shower-bath, 
you  know,'  the  hostess  remarked  as  she  left 
the  place.  Having  prepared  for  the  ablution, 
the  lady  looked  all  about  for  the  string  that 
in  an  ordinary  bath  would  let  fall  the  wel- 
come shower.  While  still  searching  she  heard, 
from  what  she  discovered  to  be  an  aperture  in 
the  roof,  an  unmistakable  male  voice  per- 
suasively saying.  'Come  a  little  nearer,  ma'am, 
right  under  the  hole,  and  I'll  drop  the  bucket 
of  water  over  vou.'  " 


"Don't  you  think  long  hair  makes  a  man 
look  awfully  intellectual?"  "It  depends.  My 
wife  found  a  long  hair  on  my  coat  sleeve  yes- 
terday and  I  looked  a  perfect  ass." — Canton 
Times. 

M9m 

Lady — What,  in  your  opinion,  is  your  finest 
piece  of  fiction  ?  Author — My  last  income- 
tax  return. — London   Opinion. 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 

Ballade  Freudlenne. 
O   do   you   dream   of   funny   things  at   night — 

Of  purple  dragons  comin'  through  the  rye? 
0{    scarlet    fairies    sailing   on    a    kite 

Across  a  dappled,  heliotrophic  sky? 

Of  Pilsner  beer  or  hops  or  pumkin  pie? 
Of  Yap  or  Vladivostok  or  of  Nome? 

Of  vitamines  or  raging  bacilli? 
Have    you    a   little   comple.K    in   your   dome? 

Whene'er  you  slumber  does  a  silver  sprite. 

Encased    in    moonshine    gleaned    from    fields    on 
high. 
Come  wafting  to  your  couch  and  halt  her  flight 

To  drop  a  kiss  and,  smiling,   flutter  by? 

Is  there  a  damosel   for  whom  you  sigh. 
Another  Venus  risen  from   the  foam? 

Is  there  within   your  breast    a  stitied   cry? 
Have  you   a  little  complex  in  your  dome? 

How  often  do  the  clouds  enshroud  the  light  1 

The  hopes   that   blossom,    wilt  soon   and   die; 
Suppressed  desires  scratch  and  claw  and  bite; 

They  yelp  like  yapping  curs  that  terrify. 

Have  you   a  psychic  mote  within  your  eye, 
A   skeleton    that   stalks   about    your    home  ? 

A  Hidden  Fear  that  smites  you,  hip  and  thigh? 
Have  you   a  little  complex  in  your  dome? 

l' ENVOI. 

Friend,    you    may    contradict,    dispute,    deny. 
Pooh-pooh    from    early    morn    until    the    gloam ; 

For  ev'ry  dream  there  is  a  What  and  Why. 
Have   you  a  little  complex  in   your  dome? 

— Lester  Market   in  Judge. 


The  Duck-Bllled  PlatvpuB. 
A    fine    male    specimen    of    the    duck-billed 
platypus,  the  chief  zoological  treasure  of  Aus- 
tralia,  has  recently  been  added  to  the  collec- 
tion of  rarities  in  the   Bronx  zoo.  New  York 


City,  says  the  Washington  Post.  Tiie  platypus 
is  one-third  bird  and  two-thirds  mammal;  it 
has  a  bill  like  a  duck  and  a  long,  furry  tail. 

While  the  .Australian  platj'pus  is  so  rare  as 
to  engage  new  and  special  attention  in  this 
country,  its  prototype,  the  duck-billed  platypus 
Americanus,  has  long  commanded  the  interest 
of  psycho-zoologists.  The  duck-billed  platy- 
pus Americanus  (male)  is  one-third  a  party 
man  and  two-thirds  whatever  happens  to  be 
the  popular  issue  in  the  state  of  his  habitat. 
Sometimes  the  fractional  proportions  noted 
are  vice  versa,  so  to  speak,  depending  on  just 
how  popular  the  popular  issue  may  be.  The 
Australian  platypus  feeds  on  angleworms,  very 
small  shrimps,  and  wood-grubs,  his  diet  and 
that  on  which  the  variety  Americanus  feeds 
being  much  the  came,  metaphorically  speak- 
ing. The  scarcity  of  wood-grubs  has  caused 
the  Bronx  zoo  authorities  to  appeal  to  the 
public  to  aid  in  supplying  them  with  sufficient 
to  keep  their  pet  alive.  The  refreshment 
dearth  which  the  Americanus  type  most  suffers 
he  more  frequently  relieves  by  an  appeal  to 
his   bootlegger. 

Thousands  will  flock  to  see  the  Australian 
platj'pus,  but  no  one  would  visit  a  zoo  for  the 
purpose  o  f  gazing  on  the  platypus  Ameri- 
canus ;  there  are  too  many  of  them  at  large. 


Some  years  ago  M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck 
was  forbidden  to  smoke  by  his  physician. 
The  author  of  "Wisdom  and  Destiny"  has, 
however,  found  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
He  discovered  that  by  filling  his  pipe  as  usual 
and  placing  it  unlighted  in  his  mouth,  the  re- 
quired inspiration  comes  as  formerly.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  influence  of  auto-suggestion  in' 
smoking. 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


Sir   Henry   Lucy,    who    publishes  his   diary 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOR.  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO"CX)MPOUND8 
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PERSONAL. 

Social  Notes. 

Miss  Doris  Crane,  daughter  of  Mr.  aud  Mrs. 
Douglas  Barnitz  Crane,  and  Mr.  Victor  Maxwell 
were  married  on  Wednesday,  August  23d,  at  the 
Fairmont  Hot^l.  Mrs.  Christopher  Trowbridge 
was  matron  of  honor  for  Miss  Crane  and  Miss 
Vera  Pernau  acted  as  bridesmaid.  Mr.  George 
Maxwell  of  Los  Angeles  was  best  man  for  his 
brother.  The  ritual  was  read  by  Dean  J,  Wilmer 
Gresham  in  the  presence  of  two  hundred  guests. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  V.  Maxwell,  parents  of  the 
bridegroom,  are  still  abroad. 

Miss  Josephine  Moore,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Dean  Dillman, 
whose  marriage  is  to  take  place  the  latter  part  of 
September,  were  the  honored  guests  at  a  dinner- 
dance  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bentley  at 
the  San  Francisco  Golf  and  Country  Club.  Among 
the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hendrick- 
son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  P,  Madison,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Miss  Alice  Hanchett, 
Miss  Lucy  Hanchett,  Miss  Mary  Bernice  Moore, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Schmieden,  Miss  Dorothy  Craw- 
ford, Miss  Jean  Searles.  Mr,  Edward  Pringle,  Mr, 
Oliver  Lyman,  Mr.  Richard  McLaren,  Mr.  James 
Moffitt,  and  Mr.   Donald  Edwards. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Schmiedell  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Edward  Schmiedell  has  chosen  September 
30th  as  the  date  of  her  marriage  to  Mr.  James 
Moffitt  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  at  the  Schmiedell  country 
home  at  Ross  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
will  be  followed  by  a  reception. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Seward  McNear  of  Ross  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Hendrickson  have  issued  invita- 
tions for  a  barbecue  supper  party  and  dance  which 
they  will  give  at  the  Lagunitas  Club  at  Ross  on 
Fridaj'  evening,  September  8th.  The  affair  is  in 
honor  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Schmiedell  and  her  £ance, 
Mr,  James  Moffitt,  whose  wedding  will  be  an 
event  early  in  winter. 

Mrs.  Loring  Pickering  entertained  at  luncheon 
at  the  Burlingame  Club  in  honor  of  Comtesse 
Andre  de  Limur.  Bidden  to  meet  the  honor  guest 
were  Mrs.  Jerome  Politzer,  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford, 
Mrs.  Walker  Kamm,  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  McCreery,  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Fuller,    and   Mrs.    George   Nickel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Benjamin  Dibblee  of  Ross  will  en- 
tertain on  September  2d  at  the  Lagunitas  Country 
Cluh  at  a  dance  to  be  given  in  honor  of  Miss 
Betsey  Dibblee,  Miss  Isabel  Sherman,  and  Miss 
Lucia   Sherman. 

Miss  Hope  Somerset  was  the  guest  of  honor  on 
Friday  afternoon  at  a  luncheon  which  Mrs.  Jack 
Okel]    gave    at    her    home.      Mrs.    Monroe    Green- 


wood, Mrs.  Ward  Dawson,  Mrs.  Harry  Hush 
Magee,  Mrs.  Edward  Fennon,  Mrs.  Malvin  Dargie, 
Miss  Katherine  Bentley,  Miss  Elva  Ghirardelli, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Moore,  Miss  Katherine  Maxwell, 
and  Miss  Flora  Edwards  were  Mrs.  Okell's  guests. 

ilrs,  Stanleigh  Arnold  entertained  at  luncheon 
at  the  William  Kent  home  at  Kentfield  on  Wednes- 
day in  honor  of  Mrs.  Harold  Arnold,  her  sister-in- 
law,  who  is  visiting  in  California.  Mrs.  Arnold's 
guests  were  Mrs.  William  Hendrickson,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Foster,  Mrs.  Scott  Brooke,  Mrs.  Jack 
Selfridge,  Mrs.  Frederick  Hope  Beaver,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Ralph  Palmer,  Mrs,  William  Kent,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Ber- 
rien Anderson,   and   Mrs.    Eyre  Pinckard. 

Duci  de  Kerekjarto  and  Don  Pablo  Sanchez  of 
the  City  of  Mexico  were  guests  of  Mrs.  John  Kahn 
of  South  Hobart  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  at  a 
luncheon  last  Saturday  in  the  Fairmont  Hotel, 
Mrs.  Kahn  and  daughter  are  at  present  in  this 
city  on  a  short  visit. 


Movements  and  TiVtiereabouta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin  have  returned  to 
their  Burlingame  home,  after  a  three  weeks'  camp- 
ing trip  in  Montana. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Newhall  has  returned  to  her 
home,  after  a  visit  to  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Carter  Pomeroy  of  San  Rafael,  who  has 
spent  the  summer  in  Europe  and  in  the  East,  is 
expected  home  the  latter  part  of  next  week. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  the  Princess  Andre 
Poniatowski  left  on  Tuesday  for  a  week's  stay  at 
Pebble    Beach. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Carpenter  and  her  children  have 
been  spending  the  summer  at  Miramar.  They  re- 
turn the  end  of  the  week. 

Mrs.  Frank  A.  Somers  and  ber  children  are 
spending  several  weeks  at  the  Mount  Diablo 
Country   Club. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Bradley  and  Miss  Kathleen  Bradley 
have  recently  returned  to  their  Marin  Countj 
home,   after  an  extended   absence   abroad. 

Miss  Helen  Crocker  is  at  the  McCloud  River 
Country    Club    over    the    week-end. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  Fuller  spent  the  week  at 
Pebble  Beach  as  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hill  Vincent. 

Baron  and  Baroness  Van  Eck  have  returned  to 
their  Burlingame  home,  after  passing  the  summer 
months  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Henry  Scott  is  recuperating  from  a  recent 
severe  illness  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugent  Lent  left  during  the  week 
for  a  month's  stay  in  the  East. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  Sappington  are  leaving 
soon  for  the  East,  Dr.  Sappington  to  be  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Harvard   Medical  School  at  Boston. 

Mrs.   Whitney   Sperry  has  returned  to  the  Fair- 


Shasta 
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/iMm\  Pacific 
V>©/c/  Northwest 

Reduced 

Roundtrip  Fares 
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San  Francisco 

Portland $43.25 

Tacoma $50.25 

Seattle $52.25 

Spokane  (direct,  not  via  Tacoma 
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50  Post  Street  Ferry  Station  Third  Street  Station 

ot  Phone  Sutter  4000 


mont  Hotel,  after  a  stay  of  two  weeks  in  the 
Vosemite. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Bull  and  her  son,  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Bull,  returned  to  their  Jackson  Street  home,  after 
a   fortnight's  stay   at   Santa    Barbara, 

Mrs.  Charles  Butters  and  Mrs.  Thayer  returned 
from    St.    Helena   the  middle  of   the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear  spent  the  week- 
end   at    Del    Monte. 

Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  who  has  taken  a  rest  cure 
at  a  sanatorium,  has  returned  to  her  Burlingame 
home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hendrickson,  Jr.,  are  at 
Lake  Tahoe,  where  they  are  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Schmiedell  and  Miss  Doris  Schmie- 
den. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Law  are  spending  the 
summer  abroad  and  are  at  present  in  Venice, 

General  and  Mrs.  Charles  Morton  have  returned 
from  their  Alaskan  trip  and  are  at  their  home  in 
the  Presidio.  Mrs.  Morton  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Huff,  leave  shortly  for  a  visit  to 
Greensburg,  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Morton's  former 
home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lanson,  Jr.,  of  Pasadena, 
are  visiting  Mrs.  Lanson's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bradford  Leavitt,   at  Woodside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Kellam  and  their 
daughters.  Miss  Elizabeth  Kellam  and  Miss  Fran- 
ces Kellam,  are  leaving  on  September  12th  for 
New  York,  where  the  Kellams  will  make  their 
future   home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  I.  Fagan  were  wsefc-end 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Fagan,  Jr.,  at 
Woodside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  Booth  Knox  are  at  Deau- 
ville,   France. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  St,  Francis  are  Mr. 
Frank  O'Connor,  Mr.  Grant  McCartney,  Los  An- 
geles; Dr.  G.  L.  Consineau,  La  Jolla;  Dr.  Jesse 
Fineberg,  New  York;  Dr.  W.  B.  Thornsill,  Lynch- 
burg, Virginia;  Mr.  Milton  S.  Meyer,  Portland; 
Mr.  Louis  Van  Ullara,  New  York;  Mr.  Sam  Rosen- 
berg, Los  Angeles;  Mr.  S.  C.  Bias,  Mr.  Louis 
Hartzberg,  New  York;  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Lee,  San 
Antonio;  Mr.  Julius  Alexander,  Susanville;  Mr. 
Walter  A.  de  Camp,  Cincinnati;  Mr.  W.  S. 
Brooks,  Colusa;  Mr.  T.  W.  Naylor,  Salt  Lake 
City;  Mr.  Allen  Rives.  Tonopah;  Mr.  M,  Gourgey, 
New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Boone.  Kansas 
City;   Mr.  and  "Mrs.  G.   B.   O'Reilly,   St.   Louis. 


The  Late  Colonel  Weinstock. 
Harris  Weinstock  was  born  in  London 
sixty- eight  years  ago  and  was  brought  by  his 
parents  to  New  York  in  early  childhood.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  came  to  California  and 
very  soon  thereafter  began  in  a  very  modest 
way  at  Sacramento  a  business  career  that  soon 
made  him  one  of  the  conspicuously  successful 
merchants  of  the  state — a  position  which  he 
maintained  continuously  to  his  death  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week.  Important  as  was  Colonel 
Weinstock's  career  as  a  man  of  business,  it 
became  with  process  of  time  least  among  his 
distinctions.  There  was  in  him  a  profound 
humanitarian  spirit.  In  the  whole  period  of 
his  California  career — in  his  day  of  small 
things  as  well  as  in  the  period  of  his  larger 
relationships — he  gave  freely  of  his  time  and 
his  means  to  what  we  may  call  the  broader 
human  charities.  To  every  cause  and  to  every 
movement  making  appeal  to  generosity  of 
mind  and  spirit  Mr.  Weinstock  gave  without 
stint.  The  main  enthusiasm  of  his  life,  out- 
side the  ideal  domestic  circle  of  which  he  was 
the  centre,  was  the  betterment  of  his  fel- 
low-men. Never  at  any  time  did  he  fail  to 
respond  to  any  demand  in  the  name  of  human 
brotherhood.  Upon  the  basis  of  scant  ele- 
mentary schooling,  Mr.  Weinstock  superim- 
posed wide  reading  with  the  reflections  of  a 
thoughtful  mind.  He  became  a  public  speaker 
of  grace  and  power.  He  was  a  prolific  writer 
and  gave  to  the  world  a  series  of  studies  of 
historic  personages  that  became  an  inspiration 
to  thousands,  ijome  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
he  put  aside  measurably  his  business  cares  and 
took  upon  himself  verj'  considerable  obliga- 
tions of  public  service,  mainly  of  the  kind 
that  yield  no  remuneration.  He  made  a  vol- 
untary tour  of  the  world,  under  commission 
from  the  governor  of  California,  studying 
labor  conditions  everjTvhere,  and  embodying 
his  observations  and  reflections  in  an  official 
report  which  may  be  found  in  the  library  of 
every  student  of  labor  questions.  He  made 
careful  study  of  the  physical  needs  of  the 
California  community  and  in  a  period  ot 
official  service  as  state  market  director  con- 
tributed notably  to,  the  material  welfare  of 
the  state.  Concurrently  with  these  activities 
and  through  many  years  Mr.  Weinstock  made 
contribution  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
state  as  a  lecturer  and  as  a  writer  for  the 
newspaper  press,  mainly  upon  topics  of  hu- 
manitarian interest.  Truly  a  man  of  fine 
spirit,  a  man  of  vital  beneficence,  a  man 
worthy  of  the  widest  respect  and  of  the  af- 
fection that  attended  his  life  was  Harris 
Weinstock.  A.  H. 

San  Francisco,  August,  1922. 


Mrs.  F.  L.  De  Long 

TEACHER  OF  THE  ART  OF  SINGING 

2427  Larkin   St.  Phone  Franklin  5S59 

In  Berkeley — Thurstfays 
"Your  voice  is  so  sympathetic  and  your 
musical  instinct  so  unerring  that  you  ought 
not  only  to  take  a  high  position  as  a  singer, 
but,  with  your  brains  for  seeing  the  under 
surface  of  the  art,  to  prove  yourself  capable 
of  giving  valuable  instruction  on  the  lines  of 
my  own  teaching." 

(Signed)     WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE. 


At  the  St.  Francis. 

The  Garden  and  Fable  Room  of  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis  were  crowded  with  small  parties 
gathered  informally  for  luncheon  last  Monday. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland  was  hostess  to  a  half- 
dozen  friends.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  Farrott  had 
a  small  group  with  them  at  luncheon  in  the 
Fable  Room.  Mr.  Howard  Spreckels  Mr. 
Rudolph  Spreckels,  Miss  Helen  Garrett  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Hays  Smith  were  one  of  the 
groups.  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  and  Mrs.  George 
Cameron  were  together  for  luncheon. 

Another  of  the  distinctive  groups  in  the 
Garden  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  included  Mrs. 
Sydney  Cloman,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  and 
Miss  Jennie  Blair.  Others  who  entertained 
small  groups  at  luncheon  were  Mrs.  Walter 
Martin,  Mrs.  George  E.  Ebright,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Grattan  D.  Phillips  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  B.  King. 


A  Worthy  Candidate. 
Mr.  Richard  Abel,  a  candidate  for  justice 
of  the  peace,  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  though  still  relatively  young,  a 
man  of  experience  as  a  legal  practitioner.  His 
election  will  mark  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
character  of  our  minor  courts. 


y^-El  Encanto  Hotel^ 

'  and  Bungalows  i 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA. 

1  OCATED  on  the  Riviera  500  feet 
'^  above  sea  level,  overlooking  the  city, 
ocean  and  distant  islands.  Street-cars 
within  a  block.  Fifteen  minutes  to  the 
beautiful  beach,  or  to  La  Cumbre's  un- 
surpassed Golf  links.  Horseback  Riding 
over  glorious  mountain  trails.  Tennis 
Courts  and  Putting  Course  in  hotel 
grounds.  Purest  milk,  cream  and  but- 
ter from  El  Encanto  Dairy.  Fresh 
vegetables  from  our  own  gardens. 
Highest    standard   cuisine. 

RATES     MODERATE 
Liberal    discount    for    long  stay 


DEL   MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO     CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  ;  CAUFORfOA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.      Address    MANAGER 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


Iflheauhfut-. 

f4ariTi(bun' ' 

It- 
iliiiif^j  HOTEL  EAEAEL 


Near  and  Dear 
to  San  Francisco 

—just  50  minutes  from  the 
city,  this  modern  hostelry  lures 
many  folks  to  Marin  each 
week-end. 

HOTEL  RAFAEL 

alfords  every  convenience, 
every  comfort  that  tired  city 
people  seek.  Reached  via  Sau- 
salita  Ferry,  train  or  auto. 
One  of  the  most  delightful 
trips  in   California. 

200  outside  rooms;  all  home- 
like, with  windows  looking  out 
on  picturesque   Marin  hillsides. 

Unexcelled  Table  and 
Service 

Breakfast   -   Luncheon  -  Dinner 
75c  $1.00  $1.50 

Management— W.  C.  Jurgens 

'^Dinner  dance 

I       SattLvdap-  &to±Z 

*  -  --        
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THE    ARGONAUT 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 

Business  Founded 

in 

1880 


Storage—Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 

A  fully  informed  repretentative,  anx- 
ious to  give  you  any  desired  informa- 
tion,  will  respond  to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


a  Japanese  prima  donna  of  some  distinction 
whose  beautiful  soprano  voice  was  trained  in 
America.  Her  repertory  consists  principally 
of  singing  songs,  some  of  which  are  Japanese 
numbers  and  others  American  numbers  sung 
in  Japanese. 

Max  Fisher  and  his  dance  orchestra  are 
known  all  over  the  world,  and  especially  in 
New  York,  where  they  played  on  the  Ziegfeld 
Roof.  Mr.  Fisher  and  Earl  Eurtnett,  the 
piano  accompanist,  have  composed  many 
songs,  among  which  are  "Leave  Me  with  a 
Smile"  and  "You  Won't  Be  Sorry."  They 
will  play  these  numbers  and  more  as  few  syn- 
copated orchestras  can. 

Florence  Roberts,  the  famous  legitimate 
actress,  and  Mr.  Fredrik  Vogeding  of  the 
Royal  Theatre,  Amsterdam,  Holland,  have  a 
brilliant  farce  entitled  "The  True  Story," 
written  by  Lea  D.  Freeman,  a  Yale  graduate. 
Fredrik  Vogeding  is  a  young  Dutch  actor  who 
has  played  in  many  languages,  but  this  is  his 
first  play  in  English.  His  accent  gives  a 
fascinating  touch  to  his  delightful  perform- 
ance. 

Hurst  and  O'Donnell  are  "nut"  comedians 
guaranteed  to  chase  away  the  blues. 

George  Yeoman  is  also  a  "blues"  chaser. 

Johnny  Singer  and  his  Dancing  Dolls  have 
a   unique  turn. 

Lew  Dockstader  in  "Talking  Through  His 
Hat"  remains  for  a  second  week. 


guild  or  the  school  Sunday  after  10  :30  a. 
in  the  Plaza  Theatre,  80  McAllister  Street. 


Evant9  at  Paul  Elder's. 

The  fall  season  of  events  in  the  Paul  Elder 
Gallery  will  open  Saturday  afternoon,  Sep- 
tember 2d,  at  2  :30  o'clock,  with  an  illustrated 
lecture  entitled  "Through  Unknown  Aus- 
tralia," by  Captain  Kilroy  Harris,  D.  S.  O.,  in 
which  a  series  of  unusual  slides  dealing  with 
the  lesser  known  parts  of  the  island-conti- 
nent will  be  shown.  Captain  Harris,  who  was 
wounded  four  times  during  the  world  war 
and  later  served  as  king's  messenger  and  of- 
ficial war  lecturer  for  the  British  and  United 
States  governments,  has  traveled  over  5000 
miles  on  horseback  and  over  5000  miles  in  a 
one-horse  sulky  through  the  back-country  of 
Australia,  and  tells  in  his  lecture  of  his  ex- 
periences off  the  beaten  path. 

The  Paul  Elder  Gallery  lecture  calendar  for 
the  fall  season,  setting  forth  the  many  events 
that  have  been  arranged  to  follow  this  lecture 
by  Captain  Harris,  may  be  had  by  writing  to 
or  calling  at  the  gallery. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 
Richard  Bennett,  who  has  not  appeared  here 
in  a  number  of  seasons,  will  be  the  stellar 
light  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  commencing 
Monday  night,  August  28th.  Since  his  last 
appearance  here  this  star  has  been  the  centre 
of  attraction  in  a  number  of  notable  produc- 
tions in  the  East  and  last  year  proved  one  of 
the  outstanding  hits  in  the  new  play  called 
"He  Who  Gets  Slapped." 

Under  the  combined  direction  of  Thomas 
Wilkes  and  Sam  H.  Harris  of  New  York, 
Bennett  will  make  his  appearance  in  the  title 
role  of  the  newly-staged  drama,  "The  Fool," 
written  expressly  for  him  by  the  prolific  play- 
wright, Channing  Pollock.  The  engagement 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  will  be  the  only  one 
played  hereabouts  by  Bennett,  as  he  is 
scheduled  for  an  immediate  New  York  ap- 
pearance in  this  piece. 

Briefly  told,  the  story  of  the  play  concerns 
a  young  rector,  Daniel  Gilchrist,  who  is  com- 
pelled to  resign  by  his  fashionable  congrega- 
tion because  of  his  radical  sermons  and  his 
"fanatical"  methods  of  living  in  accordance 
with  the  teachings  supposed  to  come  from  the 
pulpit.  His  decision  to  follow  the  path  he 
preaches  causes  his  fiancee  to  break  their  en- 
gagement. He  assumes  the  position  of  ar- 
biter between  a  mining  company  and  the 
workers  whose  cause  be  champions.  He  is 
misunderstood  by  both  sides  and  is  called  a 
"fool."  Finally  he  establishes  a  resort  for 
down-and-outers,  and  this  action  brings  him 
into  a  series  of  rather  unlooked-for  complica- 
tions. How  he  continues  to  lose  the  world 
but  to  save  souls  is  shown  through  the  action 
of  the  closing  scenes.  Over  thirty  players 
support  Bennett  in   this  production. 


The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 
The  Orpheum,  starting  Sunday  matinee,  Au- 
gust 27th,   is  headlined  by   Haru  Onuki,   Max 
Fisher,  and  Florence  Roberts.     Haru  Onuki  is 


■'The  Rivals." 
The  production  of  "The  Rivals"  at  the 
Players  Theatre  opening  next  Monday  evening 
as  the  second  offering  of  the  Vaughan-Rainey 
season  should  be  something  of  an  event.  A 
distinguished  cast  has  been  organized  to  enact 
this  diverting  and  famous  old  comedy. 

Heading  the  cast  is  Evelyn  Vaughan  as  the 
romantic  young  hoyden,  Lydia  Languish,  and 
William  S.  Rainey  as  the  dissembling  Jack 
Absolute.  Emelie  Melville  is  cast  for  the  lo- 
quacious Mrs.  Malaprop.  This  is  one  of  her 
most  famous  roles  and  one  which  she  played 
with  Nat  C.  Goodwin  and  William  H.  Crane. 
Ann  O'Day,  well  known  here  as  leading 
woman  of  the  Maitland  Playhouse,  will  essay 
Lucy,  the  calculating  maid  in  the  Malaprop 
household.  Frank  Keenan  Wallace  has  been 
added  to  the  cast  to  play  Sir  Lucius  O'Trig- 
ger.  The  choleric  Sir  Anthony  is  in  the 
hands  of  Reginald  Travers,  and  Frederick  Mc- 
Nulty  will  play  Jefferson's  famous  role  of 
Bob  Acres.  Joseph  Carson  Sturgis  is  the 
Faulkland ;  Leon  Bowen,  Fag;  and  Louis 
Wood  White,  David. 

"The  Rivals"  will  be  presented  all  next 
week,  with  matinees  on  Tuesday  and  Satur- 
day. . 

The  San  Francisco  Stage  Guild  has  secured 
for  its  opening  company  the  services  of 
Maurice  Brown  and  his  wife,  Ellen  von 
Volkenburg,  well  known  for  the  excellence  of 
their  work  in  the  Chicago  Little  Theatre. 
Mr.  Brown  has  had  valuable  experience  as  a 
member  of  Margaret  Anglin's  New  York  com- 
pany, and  has  also  done  some  producing  in 
New  York.  He  has  also  shown  great  gifts 
as  a  teacher  of  dramatic  art  and  will  be  the 
director  of  the  school  connected  with,  the  San 
Francisco  Stage  Guild.  Ellen  von  Volken- 
burg has  specialized  in  work  on  marionette 
theatres,  several  of  which  she  developed  in  the 
East.  She  will  continue  work  in  this  line, 
and  will  also  act  and  teach  in  the  school. 
Sam  Hume,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  six 
weeks'  teaching  and  producing  course  at  the 
Connish  School  in  Seattle,  will  be  glad  to 
meet  any   one   interested  in  the  work   of  the 


The  Protean  Element. 
Sulphur  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  sub- 
stances known.  It  can  exist  in  different 
forms  and  still  be  one  and  the  same  substance. 
It  is  the  Jekyll  and  Hyde  of  the  elements. 
In  outward  appearance  each  one  of  the  sev- 
eral varieties  of  sulphur  is  different  from  the 
other,  but  in  essential  properties  it  is  still  sul- 
phur. In  one  form  it  is  yellow,  hard,  and 
brittle.  This  is  the  most  common  form  of 
sulphur.  Molten  sulphur,  poured  into  cold 
water,  solidifies  into  a  stringy,  plastic  mass, 
amber  in  color  and  capable  of  being  molded 
between  the  fingers.  Its  original  brittleness 
is  lost  and  it  resembles  a  string  of  rubber. 
Flowers  of  sulphur,  another  variety,  is  al- 
most white  in  color.  Yellow  sulphur  smells 
on  heating,  but  if  the  heating  is  continued 
and  the  temperature  increased  the  molten 
mass  hardens  and  becomes  solid,  melts  again, 
and  is  finally  converted  into  a  gas.  This  pe- 
culiar behavior  of  sulphur  is  of  the  greatest 
significance  from  an  industrial  and  technical 
standpoint.  It  has  made  it  possible  to  mine 
it  under  the  most  unusual  circumstances,  a 
feat  which,  would,  under  other  conditions. 
have  been  impossible. 


At  Del  Monte. 
The  sununer  polo  tournament  opened  at  Del 
Monte  last  week-end  and  continues  this  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday.  The  San  Mateo  team  is 
made  up  of  Thomas  Driscoll,  Willie  Tevis, 
Louis  Carpenter,  and  Captain  McCauley,  and 
the  Del  Monte  team  consists  of  Willie 
Crocker,  D.  Schwerin.  Harry  Hunt,  Hugh 
Drury,   Eric  Pedley,  and  Sara  Morse. 

The  manoeuvres,  drills,  and  parades  at  the 
United  States  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Camp  on  a  knoll  overlooking  the  polo  fields 
are  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  week. 

Another  attraction  at  Del  Monte  is  the 
presence  of  a  moving-picture  company  which 
is  taking  scenes  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula 
for  "Ching  Chong  China."  Marguerite  de 
la  Motte,  Harrison  Ford,  and  Lon  Chaney  are 
the  movie  stars  in  the  company. 

Miss  Evelyn  Barron  and  her  brother,  Mr. 
Edward  F.  Barron,  with  his  children,  are  at 
Del  Monte  to  make  an  extended  stay- 
Mrs.  John  Emmert  and  daughter,  Miss  Bar- 
bara Emmert,  of  San  Francisco,  are  back  at 
Del  Monte  for  another  visit.  They  will  be 
joined  shortly  by  Mr.  Emmert.  The  Emmerts 
have  a  homesite  at  Pebble  Beach  and  intend 
making  their  residence  in  the  near  future. 

Among  those  from  San  Francisco  and  vi- 
cinity who  spent  the  week-end  at  Del  Monte 
were  Miss  Helen  O'Brien,  Mrs.  Charles  But- 
ters, Mrs.  W.  P.  Hannons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Lyar,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Norcross,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ed  M.  Eddy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clem  W. 
Rogers,   and  Mr.  John   Parrott. 

Among  the  guests  at  Del  Monte  Lodge  are 
Mr.  Miles  A.  Goodyear  of  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Guthrie  and  Miss  Marian 
Williard  of  Santa  Barbara. 


Pierpont  Morgan  has  given  a  copy  of  the 
portrait  of  Milton  by  Janssen  to  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  the  poet  was  educated. 
The  father  of  Milton,  the  scrivener  of  Bread 
Street,  brought  up  his  son  with  great  care, 
and  when  the  son  was  ten  caused  a  young 
artist,  born  in  England  of  Dutch  descent,  but 
trained,  no  doubt,  in  Holland,  to  produce  a 
picture  of  "the  little  Puritan  with  auburn 
hair"  clad  in  his  neat  lace  frill  and  tight 
black-braided   dress- 


'Greater  Than  the  Phonograph" 


The  richness  and  wealth  of  tone 
color  with  which  the  Actuelle  plays 
all  records  is  unmatched  in  the  world 
of  sound  reproduction. 

LET  YOUR  EARS  DECIDE 

We  invite  you  to  come  into  our  new 
shop  and  enjoy  the  intensified  music 
pleasure  this  glorious  instrument  af- 
fords. And  the  easy  payments  bring 
it  within  reach  of  all.  If  you  can  not 
come,  use  the  coupon. 

Pathe  Phonograph  Shop 

470  Sutter  Street 

How  may  I  buy  the  new  Actuelle 
on  Terms 


-        One  o^  tbeMSrldi^fflrat  hotels 
^^^^F-acin/      Union       Scjuar^ 

SAN  PliANCISCO      CAUFORglA 


WHERE  SBEVICB  AND 
COMFORTS  ARB 
PLANNED  FOR  QUESTS 
WHO  APPEECIATI 
THE  BEST 


All  main  saco 
toads  lead  di^e£^ 
\y  to  the  Hotel 
Oakland  where 
lift  is  "really  liv- 
ing" and  com&xt 
guprenu. 


HOTEII 
OAKLAND 


CHAPERON  OR  COMPANION 

Lady,  knowing  New  York,  London  and 
Paris,  would  be  willing  to  act  as  chaperon 
or  companion  for  small  salary  and  ex- 
penses. Can  arrange  for  appointment  at 
any   time.      Argonaut,    Box  B, 


The  Anne  Brewster  Apartments 

Newest  in  Berkeley.  Located  in  exclusive 
residential  district,  Piedmont  Avenue  near 
Dwight  Way.  Ready  about  September 
1st.  Unfurnished  with  year  leases.  Tel. 
BERKELEY  6854W. 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Cox  548,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


William  Warren 
School  for  Boys 

MENLO  PARK,  CAL. 

Write  for  Catalogue 


Phonograph  Shop 

470  Sutter  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Katharine  Branson  School,  Inc. 

ROSS,  MARIN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRIS 

DAY  AND  RESIDENT  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

Hiads  :    Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr 
Laura  Elizabeth  Branson,  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Sir  Conan  Doyle  declares  that  there  are  no 
divorces  in  heaven.  Well,  of  course,  you  can't 
get  a  divorce  without  a  law-\'er. — Los  Angeles 
Express. 

He — Will  you  love  me  if  I  give  up  all  my 
bad  habits?  She — But,  George,  how  could  you 
expect  me  to  love  a  perfect  stranger? — Lon- 
don  Opinion. 

First  Clubman — I  hear,  Jones,  that  you  are 
standing  for  Parliament.  What  party  ?  Second 
Cltibfnan — Oh,  no  partj".  Independent  inde- 
pendent.— Punch. 

Mr.  McHaggis — He's  unco'  ceevil,  yon  new 
meenister.  Mrs.  McHaggis — ^Ay,  he  kens  weel 
cor  guid  auld  Scottish  provairb,  "Toujours  la 
politesse." — Punch. 

Mrs.  Hibrou} — Did  the  earl  you  had  to  din- 
ner last  night  bring  his  coronet  ?  Mrs.  New- 
rich — I  didn't  even  know  he  could  play  one, — 
London  Passing  Shoic. 

Old  Lady — Well,  here's  a  dollar  for  yoti, 
my  poor  man.  Tramp — A  dollar !  Lord  bless 
yer,  lady ;  if  ever  there  was  a  fallen  angel, 
it's  you. — Boston    Transcript. 

'*When  are  Madge  and  Tom  going  to  be 
married  ?"  "The3'  won^t  be  able  to  afford  it 
for  some  time :  he  let  her  choose  the  engage- 
ment ring." — Boston  Transcript. 

Stenographer — Tomorrow's  my  b'rthday, 
dearie,  and  I'm  going  to  take  a  day  off. 
Dearest  Friend — Why,  darling,  you  never  took 
less  than  a  year  before. — Judge. 

"Awfully  sorry  to  bear  that  your  wife  has 
run  away  with  your  chauffeur."  "Oh,  that's 
all  right-  I  was  going  to  discharge  him,  in 
any  case." — Stockholm  Sondags  Nisse. 

Father — My  son  is  reckless,  careless,  and 
indifferent  of  consequences.  Friend — Good 
heavens !  I  didn't  know  you  had  made  a  taxi 
driver  out  of  him, — Michigan  Gargoyle. 

Mistress — WTien  3-ou  leave  I  shall  want  a 
week's  warning.  Bridget — It's  me  custom, 
ma'am,  to  announce  me  departure  with  three 
blasts   on  me   auto  horn. — Boston    Transcript, 

Irate  Houseuife — ^Aint  you  the  same  man  I 
gave  a  mince  pie  to  last  Christmas  ?  Tramp 
(bitterly) — No,  mum,  I'm  not ;  an'  wot's  more, 
the  doctors  say  I  never  will  be  again. — Life. 

Old  Grad — \\^hen  I  was  in  college  we  used 
to  have  a  bar  in  the  basement.  Rising  Gen- 
eration— Sh !  Sh !  We  have  to  keep  a  little 
still  about  our  basement  now. — Oregon  Lemon 
Punch. 

"You  remember  that  lot  you  sold  me  ?  You 
remember  you  said  it  was  within  sight  of  the 
car  line?"  "Y^es."  "AVeil,  do  I  have  to  fur- 
nish my  own  binoculars?" — Nashville  Tennes- 
seean. 

The  spendthrift  who  used  to  take  his  girl 
to  all  the  free  lectures  and  to  see  circus  pa- 
rades is  now  piloting  her  around  to  the  radio 
concerts  in  his  neighborhood, — Xeu>  Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 

Socialist  Agii-ator — Think  of  the  potential 
musicians  who"  lack  the  money  to  buy  an  in- 
strument ;  think  of  the  artists  who  will  never 
have   the  opportunity  to  paint;   think   of  the 
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great-minded    ones    who    can    not    study 

Stiide — Yes.  dammit,  that's  me. — Pennsylvania 
Punch  BoTvl. 

"Dey  say,  Sam.  dat  de  handsomest  flowers 
hab  no  perfume  and  de  handsomest  birds  no 
song."  "Yes,  an*  de  handsomest  gals  hab  no 
sense — one  of  "em  refused  me  las'  night." — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"You've  been  to  Bangkok?"  "Yes."  "It 
must  be  a  quaint  cit>\  What  did  you  see 
fliere?"  "Well,  there  was  a.  prettj-  good  Chap- 
lin film  at  one  of  the  movie  houses." — Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 

Applicant — I've  called  in  answer  to  that  ad- 
vertisement of  your'n  for  a  handy  man,  sir. 
Employer— '^'eW,  what  quahfications  have 
you?  Applicant — I  live  next  door,  sir. — Lon- 
don   Weekly   Telegraph. 

Absent-Minded  Professor  (to  servant)-- 
You  say  there  is  a  collector  at  the  door?  Did 
you  tell  him  I  was  out?  Servant — Yes,  sir, 
but  he  didn't  believe  me.  Absent-Minded 
Professor— W'eR,  I  guess  I  will  have  to  go  and 
tell  him  myself. — Colorado  Do  Do. 

"Did  you  participate  in  many  engagements 
while  in  France?"  asked  the  interested  old 
lady.  "Only  five,"  rep'iied  the  ex-.\.E.F.-er 
with  becoming  modesty.  "And  you  came 
through  them  all  unhurt  ?"  "Not  exactly,"  he 
returned  sadly;  "I  married  the  fifth." — 
American  Legion   Weekly. 

Iralc  Mother  (to  infatuated  daughter) — 
Forget  your  young  man,  my  child.  .  .  .  An 
idiotic  marriage!  You've  been  as  if  struck 
by  lightning,  you  say  ?  Bah )  So  was  I,  long 
ago,  for  your  father.  And  how  many  times 
since  have  I  wished  I'd  had  a  lightning  rod 
that  day. — Paris  L' Illustration. 


Colonial  Finance  In  Africa. 

War-burdened  Europe  is  not  the  only  part 
of  the  world  where  public  finance  and  private 
business  are  plunged  into  confusion  by  a  dis- 
ordered currency,  says  the  Living  Age.  Great 
Britain's  Kenya  Colony  in  East  Africa  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  original  coin  in  circulation 
there  was  the  Indian  rupee,  worth  slightly 
over  30  cents  in  .\merican  money.  During 
ihe  war  this  coin  rose  to  double  its  usual 
value  as  measured  in  British  currency. 
Finally,  the  colonial  office  stabilized  the  rupee 
at  2  shillings,  as  compared  with  1  shilling 
4  pence  before  the  war.  This  added  50  per 
cent,  to  the  local  cost  of  production,  and  an 
equal  amount  to  the  old  rupee  debts,  thus 
crippling  colonial  producers.       __ 

The  next  step  of  the  govefninerit'  was  to 
abolish  the  rupee  as  legal  tender  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  2-shilling  piece  in  its  place,  issuing 
paper  bills  of  the  latter  denomination  and  a 
smaller  quantit>'^  of  coins  of  baser  metal  in 
exchange  for  silver  rupees.  This  aroused  so 
much  popular  protest  that  a  new  coin,  the 
"Kenya  Shilling,"  was  finally  substituted.  The 
result  of  these  rapid  and  inconsistent  changes 
is  monetary  chaos. 

Simultaneously,  the  colonists  are  up  in  arms 
against  an  income  tax  recently  imposed  by  the 
government,  which  they  refuse  to  pay  on  the 
groimd  that  it  is  illegal  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  nonpayers  justify  their  oppo- 
sition by  the  argument  used  by  the  .\merican 
colonists,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  that 
"taxation  without  representation  is  illegal." 
Lawyers  are  defending  people  in  the  courts 
for  nonpayment  of  these  taxes;  without  charg- 
ine  a  fee  for  their  services. 
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You  wouldn't  dream  of  leaving  large  sums  of  money  in  your 
home  or  office  day  after  day  and  night  after  night. 

Yet  you  leave  valuable  treasures  there — heirlooms,  jewelr>', 
keepsakes — ^vi'hich  money  could  never  replace ;  you  leave  important 
papers  there — insurance  policies,  securities,  receipts — the  loss  of 
which   would  cost   you  large   sums  of   money. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  is  absolutely'  no  safety  for 
your  valuables  in  your  home  or  office  ? 

You  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  fire  dangers  and  the  un- 
certainty- and  havoc  of  them,  but  you  may  not  realize  what  an 
intricate,  scientific,  almost  infallible  profession  burglary  is! 
Home  and  office  locks  and  safes  are  slight  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  a  professional  thief. 

Your  turn  may  not  have  come  yet,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
it  never  will. 

But  it  never  will  if  you  take  the  proper  precautions.  Don't 
trust  the  home  hiding  places — a  joke  to  thieves.     . 

THE  CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  V.\ULTS  have  been  built 
to  defeat  the  professional  burglar  and  safecracker,  and  to  safe- 
guard against  earthquake  and  fire. 

The  boxes  are  large  and  conveniently  arranged,  and  the  kej*  on 
your  chain  is  the  only  one  that  unlocks  your  box.  You  are 
assured  of  absolute  privacy,  and,  for  about  one  cent  a  day,  you 
are  assured  also  of  perfect  protection. 

WTien  you  are  in  this  vicinitj-  again,  give  us  the  pleasure  of 
showing  you  through  these  splendid  vaults. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  San  Francisco,  CeJ. 

JOHN  F.  CUXXIXGH.'VM,  Manager 


mystic,  feeling  original  inspiration  at  a  low 
ebb,  was  cribbing  from  one  of  his  own  prior 
works  dealing  with  apiary  life. 

Perhaps  taking  pattern  by  Maeterlinck's  own 
blue-bird  philosophy,  with  its  inclusion  ul  the 
souls  of  presumably  inanimate  objects,  or  per- 
haps Rostand's  "Chantecler,"  with  its  barn- 
yard denizens,  two  Czech  plaj-wrights  recently 
made  a  production  at  the  Prague  National 
Theatre  in  which  all  the  characters  were  in- 
sects. Cable  descriptions  of  this  fantastic 
work  describe  it  as  being  most  pessimistic 
There  is  a  poignant  tragedy  in  the  life  of 
each  smaller  bug  when  it  is  devoured  by  a 
bigger  bug,  though  doubtless  the  authors  have 
logic  and  science  on  their  side.  They  even 
may  be  utilizing  insects  as  s>Tnbols  of  bu- 
manitj-.  ".Ml  s>-mbols,"  Maeterlinck  himself 
has  said,  "are  symbols  of  something,  and  not 
of  nothing,"  which,  one  is  inclined  to  think, 
is  itself  a  symbolical  sentence.  "Symbols,"  as 
one  of  the  Belgian's  witt>'  commentators  once 
said,  "make  such  strange  sounds."  The  late 
Henri  Fabre,  a  Frenchman,  probably  knew 
more  about  insect  life  and  its  analogies  to 
human  existence  than  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  and  he  has  justified  the  Czech  authors 
in  many  pages  of  his  fascinating  volumes. 

The  dramatization  of  the  speechless  is  no 
new  thing.  There  was.  for  instance,  .Aris- 
tophanes in  "The  Birds."  wnth  its  "Qoud- 
Cuckoo-Town,"  and  "The  Frogs,"  with  its  la- 
ment for  the  decay  of  tragic  art,  one  of  the 


earliest  dramatic  instances  of  a  longing  for 
a  return  of  the  "good  old  days."  One  almost 
can  hear  old  Aristophanes  saj-ing :  "There 
were  men  who  could  write  tragedies  when  I 
was  a  boy."  Rostand's  poultr>'  yard  was  re- 
vealed and  animated  for  us  by  Maude  Adams, 
the  most  feminine  rooster  ever  to  greet  the 
rising  sun.  while  Wagner  devotees  long  have 
been  familiar  with  the  bass,  depressing  pro- 
tests of  Fafner  and  the  soprano  warblings  of 
the  bird  who  led  Siegfried  to  the  side  of 
the  dormant,  flame-encircled  Brunnhilda.  One 
wonders,  however,  whether  all  the  juxtapo- 
sitions of  just  plain  men  and  women  in  their 
various  relationships  have  been  exhausted  for 
dramatic  purposes. 


Dramatic  insects. 

Soon  after  the  successful  filming  of  Maurice 
Maeterlinck's  beautiful  and  im^pressive  play, 
"The  Blue  Bird,"  the  stor^-  went  that  he  was 
commissioned  to  write  a  special  scenario  for 
the  movies,  says  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger.  He  completed  his  script  and  gave 
it  to  the  head  of  the  producing  organiza- 
tion. The  latter  looked  it  over  and  then, 
with  a  gesture  of  despair,  remarked:  "Good 
gracious"  (or  the  HolK-wood  equivalent  of 
that  expression),  "the  hero's  a  bee!"  It  may 
have    been    possible    that    the    great    Belgian 
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Dumbarton  Point.  The  San  Francisco-San  Mateo  high- 
way commissioners  have  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the 
business.  Supervisor  McLeran,  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee,  says  the  contribution  of  this  city  can  be 
raised  without  increasing  the  tax  rate,  a  bit  of  white 
magic  one  wishes  could  be  extended  indefinitely,  and 
the  San  Mateo  representatives  are  ready  to  do  their 
duty  in  the  matter.  It  will  cost  about  $50,000  for  a 
survey,  and  $175,000  for  right-of-way  purchases.  The 
state  may  be  induced,  without  flagrant  injustice,  to 
stand  half  the  bridge  cost,  which  may  be  somewhere 
between  $2,700,000  and  $3,000,000,  the  balance  being 
assessed  against  a  benefited  district.  The  execution  of 
the  whole  plan  is  expected  to  cost  about  $7^000,000,  and 
as  no  such  expectations  are  ever  disappointed  we  may 
be  sure  it  will  cost  at  least  that  much.  But  the  money 
will  not  have  to  be  paid  all  at  once,  and  the  improve- 
ment will  be  worth  it. 


Another  Peninsula  Highway. 

Whatever  within  reason  aids  the  circulation  of  traffic 
it  is  good  public  policy  to  promote.  Whatever  enables 
people  to  travel  about  and  see  more  of  one  another  and 
the  country  in  which  they  live  assists  in  the  broadening 
of  intelligence,  of  public  sympathy,  of  the  general  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  neighborhoods  and  sections, 
while  it  strongly  militates  against  narrowness  and 
against  sectionalism  itself.  Both  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  and  the  military  strength  of  a  state  are  enhanced 
bv  means  of  communication:  and  economically,  roads 
are  a  great  gain,  for  their  tendency  is  to  bring  people 
and  goods  together  and  thus  they  contribute  to  ultimate 
values.  Roads  cost  money,  but  they  are  better  worth  it 
than  most  of  the  things  for  which  the  public  funds  are 
spent.  We  can  hardly  have  too  many  of  them — at  any 
rate  we  are  in  no  present  danger  of  having  too  many 
of  them.  And  since  the  development  of  individual 
transportation  by  means  of  the  automobile.  California's 
highways  constitute  one  of  the  principle  charms  of  the 
state.  It  is  true  that  our  bond  issues  for  them  amount 
now  to  $73,000,000,  and  that  the  debt  is  likely  to  grow 
even  greater  before  it  begins  to  diminish.  Yet  solid 
value  is  there,  and  we  have  for  the  money  a  great  at- 
traction we  d'id  not  have  before.  In  the  light  of  this 
development,  it  is  well  for  this  city  that  action  has  at 
last  lieen  taken  toward  providing  another  and  seriously 
needed  trafiic  artery  down  the  peninsula,  and  across  the 
Bav  bv  mertns  of  a  bridge  cither  at  Ravenswood  or  at 


Tuesday's  Primary  Election. 

The  nomination  of  Richardson  (  Republican )  for  the 
governorship,  seemingly  an  assurance  as  we  write  on 
Wednesday,  is  a  mark  of  resentment  and  revolt.  The 
taxpayers  of  California  are  weary  to  disgust  of  the  car- 
nival of  extravagance  that  in  recent  years  has  gorged 
the  roster  of  state  employees,  multiplied  costs  in  every 
department  of  the  state  government,  and  trebled  or 
quadrupled  tax  rates.  Richardson  promised  curtailment 
of  the  official  list,  elimination  of  waste,  and  reduction 
of  the  tax  bill ;  and  the  voters  of  the  state,  having  ob- 
served his  record  in  the  state  printing  office  and  later 
in  the  treasurership,  believed  him  and  gave  him  their 
suffrages.  Of  Mr.  Richardson's  election  in  November 
there  is  not  a  reasonable  doubt.  In  addition  to  pre- 
sumptions based  upon  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
party  is  largely  in  the  majority  in  California  there  is 
now  in  the  nominee's  favor  the  important  element  of 
individual  prestige  won  on  Tuesday.  The  Argonaut 
knows  Richardson  Avell  and  it  has  faith  in  his  sincerity 
and  in  his  administrative  capabilities.  There  is  not 
much  filagree  work  about  Richardson.  He  is  a  plain 
man  well  endowed  with  common  sense — the  rarest 
kind  of  sense — and  he  knows  the  job  before  him  in  all 
its  angles.  That  he  will  justify  the  confidence  of  the 
electorate  we  have  no  doubt. 

The  nomination  of  Senator  Johnson  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  All  the  practical  prognostics  were  favor- 
able to  his  candidacy  despite  the  many  sound  contrary 
considerations.  The  candidacy  of  Mr.  Moore  came  too 
late  and  there  was  lacking  the  support  of  effective  or- 
ganization. It  was  the  familiar  case  of  raw  militia 
against  regular  forces — and  we  have  the  familiar  result 
Mr.  Johnson,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  successful  in 
November.  But  he  has  had  a  jolt — one  that  in  spite 
of  his  majority  vote  will  shake  his  prestige.  His  pri- 
mary campaign,  albeit  he  has  won  it,  was  no  walkover. 
It  has  made  clear  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  people  of  California  are  distrustful  of  the 
man,  resentful  of  his  attitude  toward  the  Harding 
administration,  disgusted  with  his  affiliation  with 
Hearst. 

Now  a  word  in  the  kindest  spirit :  Mr.  Johnson  is  a 
man  of  many  gifts.  He  has  courage,  popular  powers 
of  expression,  prestige  of  a  certain  kind,  a  winnin 
personality.  He  has  practically  seven  more  years  of 
assured  service  in  the  Senate.  In  this  period  he  will 
either  establish  himself  as  a  worthy  political  figure  or 
he  will  suffer  decline  and  eclipse.  Two  courses  are 
open  to  him.  If  he  shall  separate  himself  from  the  La 
Follette  group  of  irreconcilables,  if  he  shall  give  the 
support  due  from  one  who  claims  to  be  a  Republican 
to  the  Harding  administration,  if  he  shall  dissolve  the 
association  that  affiliates  him  with  Hearst — if  he  will 
do  these  things,  Mr.  Johnson  can  reestablish  himself 
at  home  and  make  for  himself  character  as  a  statesman. 
But  if  he  shall  fail  lo  do  these  things,  he  will  go  down 


and  further  down  to  a  status  worse  than  political  ob- 
livion. In  the  circumstances  of  the  contest  just  ended, 
winner  though  he  be,  there  is  for  Mr.  Johnson  a  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  that  he  may  not  disregard  without 
hazard  of  his  fortunes  as  a  senator  and  as  a  man. 

In  the  results  of  this  primary  election  we  have  the 
beginnings  of  a  new  era  in  California  politics.  There 
are  new  tendencies  in  plain  sight.  There  will  be  re- 
organization under  new  motives,  new  standards,  new 
leadership — and  all  to  the  good. 


To  Combat  the  "lsm"-ites. 

A  Boston  dispatch  of  August  19th  reports  the  in- 
corporation of  a  society,  largely  made  up  of  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  bar,  "to  oppose  further  Federal 
encroachment  upon  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states." 
Another  announced  purpose  is  "to  stop  the  growth  of 
socialism."  This  is  cheering.  The  good  Lord  knows 
that  the  country  needs  some  sort  of  organized  effort 
to  counteract  the  innumerable  movements  tending  more 
and  more  in  the  direction  of  bureaucracy.  The  present 
year  has  witnessed  a  dangerous  growth  in  number  and 
variety  of  movements  tending  to  radicalism,  socialism, 
and  the  several  other  "isms,"  particularly  at  the  na- 
tion's capital. 

Notably  there  is  a  tendency  fo  bring  these  varied 
movements  into  cooperation.  The  various  associations 
of  militant  suftVagists  representing  the  extreme  femi- 
nistic movement,  associations  formed  to  promote  legis- 
lation in  character  similar  to  the  recently  enacted 
maternity  bill,  organizations  advocating  the  creation  of 
a  Federal  Department  of  Education — these  and  the 
large  and  growing  bodies  of  pacifists,  some  of  them 
actual  defenders  of  bolshevism  and  communism,  with  the 
several  farm  organizations,  are  found  curiously  inter- 
locked in  their  directorates  and  in  their  agencies  of 
propaganda.  The  pacifist  movement  has  given  them  a 
common  ground.  The  argument  is  the  simple  one  that 
if  less  money  is  spent  for  the  national  defense  more 
money  will  be  available  for  so-called  public  welfare 
work  and  the  creation  of  more  welfare  bureaus.  More- 
over, advocates  of  the  so-called  welfare  work  naturally 
are  emotional  sentimentalists  who  can  easily  be  led  into 
the  pacifist  camp,  where  they  rub  elbows  with  reds  of 
all  tints  and  shades. 

This  consolidation  of  interests,  more  than  anything 
else,  is  responsible  for  the  dangerous  and  destructive 
cuts  recently  made  in  the  army.  Appro.ximately  forty- 
two  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the  army  authorized  in 
1920  has  been  cut,  thus  reducing  the  military  estab- 
lishment to  a  figure  far  below  the  pre-war  status. 
They  have  made  impossible  the  carrying  out  of  the 
policy  declared  in  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1920 
providing  adequate  professional  military  instruction  for 
the  two  non-active  elements  of  the  new  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States,  namely,  the  national  guard  and 
the  organized  reserve,  not  to  speak  of  the  professional 
instruction  supplied  by  the  detail  of  regular  commis- 
sioned and  non-commissioned  instructors  to  public 
schools  and  other  educational  institutions. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  many  of  the  so-called 
public  welfare  organizations  were  put  forward  by  the 
organized  pacifists  to  conduct  a  lobbying  campaign  in 
favor  of  drastic  reductions  when  the  army  and  navy 
appropriation  bills  for  the  current  year  were  under  con- 
sideration in  Congress.  It  is  unfortunately  true,  imder 
modern  propaganda  methods,  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  members  of  worthy  and  patriotic  organizations 
of  women — and  of  men  as  well — have  no  conception  of 
what  is  being  done  by  their  promoters  and  leaders  in 
urging  or  opposing  the  nation's  protection,  nor  of  the 
strange  and  startling  associations  into  which  these  pro- 
moters and  leaders  are  being  brought  at  Washington. 

Verily  it  is  time  that  there  should  be  organized  op- 
position to  this  association  of  movements  which  is 
seeking  lo  fasten  upon  the  country  a  .system  embodying;' 
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leais  of  socialism  not  far  removed  in  their  tendencies 
from  rank  bolshevism. 


The  ioss  of  Collins. 
In  the  assassination  of  ilichael  Collins  we  have  the 
perfected  spectacle  of  one  of  the  most  sombre  aspects 
of  revolution — that  phase  in  which  it  turns  upon  and 
rends  itself.  The  French  revolution  exhibited  it,  and 
so  did  the  Russian.  When  the  hand  of  strong  govern- 
ment is  removed  and  the  people  divide  into  factions,  it 
matters  not  whether  those  factions  be  animated  by  the 
purest  devotion,  or  the  spirit  of  selfish  adventure,  or 
the  desire  for  revenge,  the  revolution  is  likely  to  begin 
destroying  its  children;  destruction  is  so  much  easier 
than  building,  and  it  is  so  much  easier  to  displace  an 
old  authorit)'  than  to  set  up  a  new  one.  The  assassina- 
tion, following  so  closely  on  the  death  of  Arthur 
Griffith,  has  an  ominous  look  to  any  one  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  peace  in  the  Green  Isle. 

In  addition  to  being  commander-in-chief  of  the  Free 
State  army,  Collins  was  finance  minister  in  the  Dail 
Eireann  cabinet.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  had 
obtained  a  temporary'  injunction  in  Xew  York  re 
straining  Eamonn  de  A'alera  or  any  of  his  agents  from 
withdrawing  funds  that  had  been  collected  for  the  Irish 
Republican  cause  and  deposited  in  New  York  banks. 
These  funds,  it  is  said,  amount  to  about  $2,300,000,  a 
balance  out  of  $5,000,000  collected  in  this  country  by 
"friends  of  Ireland."  The  money  belongs  to  the  Dail, 
but  two  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund  are  De  \'alera  and 
Stephen  O'JIara.  The  Irish  parliament  has  drawn 
upon  the  fund  for  its  expenses.  The  suit  has  brought 
out  the  fact  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  United  States 
just  now  who  can  speak  authoritatively  for  the  Irish 
republicans.  In  the  suit  CoUins  acted  as  minister  of 
finance  and  a  co-trustee  of  the  funds,  which  the  faction- 
ists  some  time  ago  agreed  should  not  be  used  for 
factional    purposes.     \\'hether    the    assassination    was 


kept  alive  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  j-ears  when  a  better 
understanding  and  closer  relations  might  have  served 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world.  There  was  ground 
for  hope  that  if  Ireland  could  be  content  this  feeling 
would  be  allayed  and  would  rapidly  die,  and  of  late  that 
hope  has  had  a  good  part  of  its  basis  in  the  character 
and  influence  of  Collins.  Such  being  the  case,  he  is  a 
loss  to  this  country  as  well  as  to  Ireland. 


ports  to  Russia  amoimted  to  18,103  thousand  pounds;  by 
1921  they  had  shrimk  to  2173.  To  reduce  these  figures 
to  dollars,  multiply  them  by  about  43  j.  This  is  a  seri- 
ous loss  of  trade,  and  One  which,  in  view  of  the  neces- 
sities of  British  labor,  is  worth  regaining  if  possible. 
Opportunist  though  he  may  be,  Lloyd  George  has 
hardly  any  other  course  than  to  regain  it  if  he  can; 
but  his  efforts  to  regain  it  bring  British  necessity  and 
British  policy  into  conflict  with  French  necessity  and 
Relieving  the  Strain.  French   policy,   and   that   is   tragedy   real   and   actual, 

European  affairs  have  reached  a  curious  impasse,  within  the  classic  definition  of  the  term.  To  help  in 
from  which  ordinary  processes  of  politics  appear  to  any  way  toward  a  resolution  of  it  would  be  a  lofty 
offer  no  egress.  They  are  log-jammed,  hopelessly ,  mission,  and  one  peculiarly  within  the  province  of 
stalled,  unless  some  outside  power  shall  see  its  way  to  1  American  altruism ;  to  say  nothing  of  oiu:  own  com- 
relieving  the  situation.  The  United  States  is  that  mercial  interest  in  the  general  restoration  of  the 
power,  at  least  in  part,  and  could,  if  public  sentiment  world's  economic  health. 

were  properly  informed,  do  much  to  get  things  going.       The  debt  owing  the  United  States  by  our  late  asso- 
ciates in  the  war  may  perhaps,  temporarily  at  least,  be 


To  be  of  assistance,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
people  of  this  country  to  recognize  two  things:  that 
their  own  prosperity  is  indissolubly  connected  with  that 
of  Europe,  and  that  they  must  interest  themselves 
henceforth  in  European  conditions,  for  their  own  iso- 
lation has  departed.  It  does  not  help,  it  merely  makes 
things  worse,  for  self-seeking  politicians  to  preach  the 
outworn  doctrine  of  "no  foreign  entanglements,"  mean- 


left  out  of  the  problem.  We  are  not  canceling  it,  but  on 
the  other  hand  we  are  not  pressing  for  its  payment.  At 
some  later  time  we  might  take  up  seriously  the  question 
of  its  refimding  so  that  it  should  assimie  the  aspect 
of  a  less  immediate  and  harassing  and  discouraging  lia- 
bility. It  has  even  been  suggested  that  inasmuch  as 
most  of  it  accrued  through  the  purchase  of  war  ma- 


ing  thereby  to  the  unconsidering  voter  the  maintenance ;  terials  and  food  for  which  the  necessitous  peoples  of 
of  our  old  afoofness.  ■  western  Europe  were  charged  from  two  to  three  times 


The  complaint  is  made,  set  going  and  repeated  by 
anti-French  propaganda,  that  France  is  by  her  own 
choice  and  evil  disposition  maintaining  a  huge  standing 
army  which  has  deprived  her  of  industrial  man-power 
and  which  demonstrates  her  inclination  toward  that 
militarism  which  has  become  anathema  to  good  folk 
everywhere.  The  fault  and  the  blame  have  been  as- 
sessed to  her,  and  the  artifices  of  paid  publicity  are 
now  employed  to  make  Americans  forget  the  merits  of 
her  case.  But  her  great  standing  army  is  proof  of  none 
of  the  evil  disposition  with  which  she  is  charged.    It  is. 


based  on  Collins'  act  as  finance  minister,  or  was  merelv  | '"  P^"'  °"''  ^3""-    ^he  plain  truth  is  that  France  was 


a  deed  of  reprisal,  is  not  at  this  time  clear,  and  perhaps 
it  does  not  matter  in  a  practical  sense.  The  pith  and 
pity  of  the  situation  is  that  a  patriot  is  dead,  and  that 
his  death  occurs  at  a  time  when  he  was  needed  most. 

For  Collins'  reconstructive  work  was  only  beginning. 
He  had  the  authority,  the  prestige,  and  the  boldness  of 
method  which  might  have  availed  to  bring  order  to  his 
distracted  coimtry.  With  Griffith  gone,  there  seems  to 
be  no  other  leader  in  just  such  a  position.  He  had  held 
true  to  the  fundamental  demand  for  Irish  freedom,  but 
he  could  also  recognize  when  the  fight  was  to  all  prac- 
tical purposes  won,  and  saw  no  sense  in  further  sacri- 
fice merely  for  a  name,  and  perhaps  for  a  degree  of 
independence  which  under  all  the  political  and  geo- 
graphical circumstances  would  be  an  anomaly  and  an 
impossibilit}'.  Under  the  Free  State  treat)'  and  the  Free 
State  condition,  Ireland  would  have  had  substantial 
liberty,  provided  there  could  have  been  brought  about 
that  essential  of  libertj'  everywhere;  namely,  internal 
order.  CoUins  seems  to  have  possessed  the  statesman- 
like power  of  appraising  practicalities  and  accepting 
facts  to  a  greater  degree  than  most  of  his  idealistic 
compatriots,  and  it  was  a  qualit)-  that  made  him  invalu- 
able in  such  a  condition  of  instability  and  insane  con- 
fusion as  Ireland  has  been  exhibiting  of  late.  With  it 
he  possessed  both  dash  and  firmness,  both  energy  and 
Moderation,  both  vision  and  restraint,  combined  in  pro- 
portions that  seemed  to  make  him  the  man  for  the 
crisis.  He  believed  the  treatj'  he  had  done  so  much  to 
negotiate  would  bring  order  and  prosperit}^  to  his 
people,  and  even  cherished  the  theor\-  that  an  Irish 
settlement  might  form  the  basis  for  an  effective  League 
of  Nations. 

Aside  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint,  and  the  desire 
of  this  countrj'  to  see  peace  on  earth,  the  assassination 
of  Collins  postpones  again  the  much-to-be-desired  time 
w'hen  the  Irish  question  will  disappear  from  our  do- 
mestic politics  and  our  foreign  policy.  It  has  always 
been  a  disturbing  and  an  uncertain  element,  and  one 
upon  which  demagogues  could  depend  for  votes  and 
power.  .\s  long  as  that  element  affected  our  elections 
we  could  not  be  sufficiently  independent  to  consider  our 


promised  protection  in  case  she  was  wantonly  attacked 
again    as   the    Germans    attacked   her    in    1914.     That 


what  the  supplies  were  reasonably  worth,  it  would  be  a 
graceful  and  a  not  altogether  imjust  act  to  scale  it 
down.  That  may  be  left  for  future  consideration. 
What  the  L'nited  States  could  do  at  present,  and  should 
do  for  our  own  sake  as  well  as  that  of  France  in  par- 
ticular and  Europe  in  general,  would  be  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  France  and  Great  Britain  assuming  the  obli- 
gation to  go  instantly  to  the  assistance  of  France  if 
she  shoidd  be  wantonly  attacked  again. 

Far  from  being  an  entanglement  in  European  wars, 
this  would  be  the  best  assurance  that  there  would  not 
be  another  European  war,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  It  would  relieve  the  strained  financial  situation 
b\'  releasing  to  industry  the  man-power  France  is  com- 


promise has  not  been  fulfilled.  Having  no  guarantees  j  pelled  by  existing  circumstances  to  keep  under  arms, 
such  as  she  was  led  to  expect,  she  very  sensibly  deter- 1  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  thrifty  French  would  take 
mines  to  keep  her  own  borders,  even  at  great  cost  of  advantage  of  such  a  chance.  There  is  no  militarism  in 
man-power  and  of  money,  ileantime  she  receives  no  i  France  in  anj'  sense  except  a  defensive  and  proper  one. 
reparation  payments  from  Germany,  all  the  money  Ger- 1  She  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  demobilize  her 
many  has  paid  so  far  hardlj'  being  stifficient  to  reim-  burdensome  protective  army,  in  order  the  better  to 
burse  her  for  the  upkeep  of  her  troops  on  the  Rhine,  j  mobilize  a  productive  industrial  one.  Her  main  desire, 
-And  meantime,  also,  the  German  mark,  largely  through '  I'ke  that  of  the  people  of  this  countrj-,  is  to  remain  at 
the  fiat  money  policy  of  the  German  socialistic  govern-  peace  and  be  let  alone.  But  in  such  a  world  as  we  are 
ment,  takes  a  high  dive  after  the  Russian  ruble  and  living  in  at  present  the  desire  for  peace  is  not  sufficient, 
the  Austrian  crown,  and  for  much  the  same  reason.  There  must  be  a  formidable  potentiality  behind  it,  to 
until  last  week  you  could  have  bought  a  himdred  of  i  make  a  war  of  aggression  look  like  the  worst  possible 

investment.    That  is  what  it  would  have  looked  like  to 
Germany  in  1914  if  she  had  suspected  England  would 


them  with  one  buffalo  nickel.    .And  meantime  again,  the 
rift  grows  between  Poincare,  who  refuses  to  abate  the 
French  demands   for  reparations,   and  present  British  come  to  the  help  of  France,  and  the  United  States  to  the 
policy.  help  of  both.    Had  such  a  prospect  existed  in  the  Ger- 

The  approaches  of  the  Lloyd  George  government  to-    ™^"   imad  there   would   have   been   no   war,   and   the 


ward  Germany  and  Russia,  one  the  recurrent  enemy  and 
the  other  the  one-time  ally  but  now  the  potential  foe 
of  France  as  imder  her  present  dictators  she  is  the 
potential  foe  of  civilized  society  in  general,  constitute 
the  sharpest  point  of  tragedy  in  this  tragic  situation. 
But  British  policy  is  the  outgrowth  of  British  necessity. 
Economically,  France  is  a  self-contained  unit.  Her 
agriculture,  her  manufactures,  her  colonial  outlets  and 


world  would  have  been  a  different  and  far  happier  place 
today. 
Just  now  there  is  an  undoubted  war  drift  in  European 

affairs.  If  a  general  European  war  should  come  again 
there  is  no  way  by  which  we  could  keep  out  of  it.  It 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  to  prevent  it  by  such  a 
foreign  policy  as  would  show  that  we  would  par- 
ticipate if  it  came  than  to  stand  foolishly  aloof  and  be 


her  present  foreign  trade  are  fairly  well  adjusted  to  her  I  again  caught  in  a  conflict  we  had  done  nothing  to  pre- 
needs.    With  England  such  is  not  the  case.     England, ,  vent.  , 

Scotland,  and  Wales  have  a  population  of  almost  44, 


Stick  to  Fundamentals. 
President  Harding  has  put  aside  proposals  for  gov- 
ernment  operation   of   railroad   and   coal   properties — 
wisely,  we  think.    There  is  a  much  better  and  simpler 
way  to  deal  with  tlie  situation.    Briefly  stated,  it  is  to 


000,000,  living  on  a  territor)'  capable  of  sustaining  on 

an   agricultural   basis  perhaps   16,000,000,  probably   at 

the   outside   18,000,000.     The   rest  must   subsist   on   a 

huge   export  trade   and  its   carriage.    At  the   present 

time  there  are  about  2,000,000  registered  unemployed, 

which  probably  means  a  total  of  3,000,000.  and  the  taxa- '  'et  it  alone.    By  letting  alone,  we  do  not  mean  that  the 

tion  on  every  form  of  wealth  is  an  almost  intolerable  I  Administration  should  leave  the  contending  elements  to 

burden.     If  unemplo\-ment  in  this  country-  were  in  the   fight  out  their  differences  in  a  physical  sense.    The  duty 

same  proportion  as  in  England  we  should  have  about   of  the  government  has  been  clearly  stated  by  the  Presi- 

7,500,000  persons  out  of  work,  and  our  present  indus- ;  dent  himself :  it  is  to  protect  prqpertv-  and  to  protect 

trial  troubles  would  seem  a  soothing  and  tranquilizing   men  in  the  right  to  work.     If  this  shall  be  done  the 


experience  by  comparison.  In  all  probability  we  should '  pending  troubles  will  not  last  long.  Well  meant  as  Mr. 
own  higher  interest  It  has  been  especially  detrimental  j  not  be  supporting  that  burden  with  the  fortitude  and  Harding's  efforts  have  been  in  the  past  month,  they 
in  all  considerations  affecting  our  relations  with  Great !  absence  of  popular  turmoil  which  the  disciplined  British  have,  we  fear,  tended  less  to  compose  the  situation  than 
Britain.  We  have  not  been  able  to  consider  those  rela- 1  character  and  the  homogeneous  British  populations  are  to  aggravate  it.  Railroad  executives  and  coal  opera- 
tions strictly  on  their  merits  as  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  alone,  but  have  been  forced  to  con- 
sider what  effect  any  proposed  settlement  might  have 
on  Ir'  h-.Anierican  sentiment.  It  is  largely  on  this  ac- 
1  :hrit  the  hatreds  of  revolutionary  times  have  been 


exhibiting.     In  respect  only  to  Russia  and  Germany, ,  tors   have   been   stiffened   in   their   attitude   by   hopes 
the  United  Kingdom  has  suffered  a  large  loss  of  market,    of  govenunent  aid ;  likewise,  the  attitude  of  the  strikers 


In  1913  exports  of  British  produce  to  Germany 
amounted  in  value  to  40,677  thousand  pounds  sterling; 
in  1921  they  amounted  to  17,832.     In  1913  similar  ex- 


has  been  made  stubborn  under  the  notion  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  in  same  way  help  them.  The  funda- 
mental business  of  the  government  is  to  maintain  order 
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— to  protect  property  and  to  protect  men  in  their  right 
to  work.  As  the  laws  stand,  this  is  as  far  as  govern- 
ment has  authority  to  go,  and  it  is  as  far  as  it  ought  to 
go.  Let  the  government  sticl<  to  fundamentals — the 
safeguarding  of  property  and  protection  of  men  in  their 
right  to  work — and  adjustment  of  the  pending  troubles 
will  not  long  be  delayed. 


HEADWORK  AND  HOBBIES. 


Gilbert    K.    Chesterton    Enlivens    the  International    Situation 
with  Criticisms  of  American  Success-Worship. 


The  Tariff  Bill  and  Its  Implications. 

Since  the  far-away  day  of  Alexander  Hamilton  we 
have  had  many  tariff  acts,  some  good,  some  bad,  as 
related  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  but  each  in  a 
manner  more  or  less  according  to  some  declared  prin- 
ciple or  policy  of  revenue  legislation.  It  has  remained 
for  the  Congress  now  sitting  at  Washington  to  draft  a 
tariff  bill  founded  upon  no  principle,  that  reflects  no 
policy,  that  is  consistent  with  nothing — least  of  all  with 
itself.  For  all  its  individual  high  rates,  it  is  not  a  har- 
monious protective  measure.  For  all  its  reductions  and 
omissions,  it  is  not  a  tariff-for-revenue  measure.  It  is 
a  hodgepodge — the  outcome  of  a  grab-bag  scramble, 
with  all  rules  of  equity  and  consistency  suspended,  and 
minus  any  regulative  and  responsible  authority.  All 
previous  tariff  bills  were  made  by  a  political  party  and 
in  accordance  with  political  convictions  or  policies. 
This  has  been  made  by  "blocs"  representative  of  special 
interests  indifferent  or  ruthless  as  regards  other  in- 
terests, and  so  selfishly  inspired  as  to  have  lost  all  sense 
of  obligation  to  any  principle  or  to  any  party. 

The  farm  bloc  has  been  the  chief  sinner  in  this 
reckless  scramble.  In  the  interest  of  the  farmer — 
more  specifically  in  selfish  vote-getting  interest — the 
farm  bloc  has  dominated  the  hearings.  It  has  applied 
the  protective  principle  to  those  commodities  that 
the  farmer  sells  while  concurrently  applying  the  free 
trade  principle  to  commodities  that  the  farmer  buys. 
Wherever  the  farm  bloc  could  make  an  advantageous 
trade  for  votes — no  matter  what  inconsistencies  might 
be  involved  in  the  transaction^it  has  used  its  power 
without  scruple.  A  typical  instance  is  that  of  building 
materials.  Lime,  brick,  shingles,  lumber,  magnesite, 
cement  and  like  products,  the  domestic  manufacturers 
nf  which  are  subject  to  keen  competition  from  abroad, 
are  denied  adequate  protection.  In  relation  to  this 
group  of  articles  the  farm  bloc  joined  forces  with  a 
group  of  Eastern  senators  headed  by  Calder  of  New 
York  "to  protect  the  homebuilders"  and  to  prevent  the 
writing  into  the  bill  any  tarifif  on  building  materials. 
"Who's  Who  in  America"  for  1922-3  defines  Senator 
Calder's  occupation  as  "engaged  as  builder,  and  erected 
nearly  3000  houses  at  Brooklyn."  Calder  and  his  group 
are  ardent  protectionists  where  the  products  of  their 
own  states  are  concerned.  They  are  equally  ardent 
free  traders  in  relation  to  anything  touching  their  own 
pocket  nerves. 

With  all  its  faults  the  bill  which  is  now  in  confer- 
ence is  likely  to  become  a  law.  Not  that  it  is  satis- 
factory to  anybody  or  defensible  upon  any  principle, 
but  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  hoped 
for  imder  the  circumstances ;  and  further  because,  with 
all  its  faults,  it  will  substitute  a  basis  for  business  calcu- 
lation for  the  existing  imcertainty.  Nobody  pretends  to 
justify  this  bill,  but  it  finds  some  support  in  the  business 
world  upon  the  theory  that  whatever  its  demerits  some- 
thing is  better  than  nothing. 

In  this  situation  we  have  a  striking  illustration  of 
what  happens  in  our  system  when  the  basis  of  our 
politics  shifts  from  the  party  principle  to  the  rule 
of  every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost.  A  high  authority  defines  politics  as  "the 
administration  of  public  affairs  in  the  interest  of 
peace,  prosperity,  and  the  safety  of  the  state."  That 
is  real  politics;  and  it  is  a  course  only  possible 
when  members  of  Congress  work  under  some  sort  of 
cooperative  discipline.  Without  cooperation,  only  an- 
other name  for  party  organization,  and  without  respon- 
sibility, only  another  name  for  discipline,  politics  ceases 
to  afford  guarantees  of  any  kind.  Politics  becomes  an 
orderless  go-as-you-please  in  which  the  interest  of 
peace,  prosperity,  and  the  safety  of  the  state  are  lost 
.  in  the  struggle  for  selfish  benefits. 

Today  the  most  important  concern  of  our  real  states- 
men— and  of  thoughtful  men  in  or  out  of  public  life — 
is  how  to  get  our  politics  back  upon  a  responsible  basis 
— upon  the  party  basis.  The  alternatives  are  political 
chaos  or  autocracy.  We  don't  want  either,  but  sooner 
or  later  we  shall  have  first  the  one  and  then  the  other 
unless  means  shall  be  found  to  restore  and  revitalize 
the  party  system. 


Mr.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  is  the  leading  paradoxer 
of  the  English-speaking  nations.  He  has  recently  made 
a  tour  of  this  country  and  extracted  from  it  a  good 
deal  of  nutriment,  and  now  sings  his  paradoxology.  He 
has  discovered  that  Americans  are  fond  of  success,  and 
deplores  the  fact  that  this  alien  spirit  is  invading  Eng- 
land. At  the  same  time  he  makes  it  plain  that  English- 
men, too,  like  success,  but  the  sort  of  success  they  like 
is  not  our  sort.  It  is  success  in  pursuing  hobbies  and 
light  entertainment  and  thistledown  trifles,  and  in  bring- 
ing home,  not  the  bacon,  after  the  American  fashion, 
but  the  missing  handle  that  completes  the  tea-pot  col- 
lection, or  the  cracked  vase  of  the  Ming  dynasty  with- 
out which  the  modern  Englishman's  house  and  castle 
would  be  forever  lacking.  He  declares  that  the  other 
sort  of  success,  the  American  sort,  is  quite  alien,  and 
that  we  are  a  foreign  nation.  To  all  which  one  is 
tempted  to  plead  guilty  in  loud  and  positive  tones,  and 
ask  how  it  happened  that  Mr.  Chesterton,  like  the  late 
Mr.  Weller  and  the  "vidders,"  was  compelled  to  under 
go  so  much  to  learn  so  little;  or  why  it  was  that  he 
could  not  have  used  his  considerable  abilities  to  dis 
cover  something  the  other  transatlantic  lecturers  had 
overlooked. 

For  Air.  Chesterton  is  a  person  of  ability  and  of  un- 
doubted distinction.  An  Englishman,  he  is  a  good 
Catholic;  a  Catholic,  he  is  a  Socialist.  And  he  is  a 
prolific  producer  of  criticism  on  every  mundane  topic; 
criticism  which  he  pours  out  with  the  prodigality  of  a 
mountain  torrent,  sparkling  with  wit,  bubbling  with 
good  humor,  and  whirling  into  the  most  unexpected 
cross  currents  and  back  eddies  of  paradox.  To  be  a 
Catholic  when  you  are  an  Englishman  would  be  some- 
what of  a  distinction,  although  you  would  have  con- 
siderable company.  Real  loneliness  is  attained,  how- 
ever, when  you  succeed  in  being  an  English  Catholic 
and  a  Socialist  at  one  and  the  same  time.  There  may 
be  other  specimens,  but  the  present  writer  has  not  the 
pleasure  of  their  acquaintance,  and  supposes  them  to  be 
few.  


From  this  detached  eminence  Mr.  Chesterton  surveys 
a  world  that  is  all  wrong,  but  past  much  helping,  and 
so  a  fit  object  for  japes.  And  very  entertaining  japes 
he  pokes  at  it.  To  read  much  of  G.  K.  C.  is  to  behold 
the  world  inverted,  as  though  you  stood  in  Mme.  Taus- 
saud's  wax  works  and  looked  in  a  mirror  that  gave  you 
back,  not  merely  your  own  topsy-turvy  reflection,  but 
all  society  behind  you  standing  on  its  myriad  heads  and 
smirking  at  you  upside  down,  its  upper  teeth  where  its 
lowers  ought  to  be;  an  amusing  horror  like  Hallowe'en 
lanterns.  You  get  such  views  of  life  as,  that  wrong  is 
really  right,  that  right  is  only  wrong  in  disguise,  that 
pain  is  pleasure,  that  the  whiteness  of  black  is  only 
exceeded  by  the  blackness  of  white.  He  can  string 
them  along  that  way,  and  string  his  readers  along  that 
way,  until  the  end  of  the  column.  It  is  a  gift,  and  a 
valuable  one,  for  it  is  marketable,  and  is,  in  fact,  Mr. 
Chesterton's  own  method  and  material  of  success. 

In  the  present  instance,  we  have  his  observation  that 
"there  is  something  in  the  instinct  for  hobbies  and  holi- 
days that  is  at  once  childlike  and  wise.  We  might 
almost  say  that  the  more  a  man  has  a  single  eye,  the 
more  he  will  lead  a  double  life."  From  this  the  dis- 
cerning reader  will  see  at  once  that  the  best  illustration 
is  a  sample;  and  that  applies  to  more  than  Chesterton. 
This  paradoxicality  appears  to  be  one  with  the  topsy- 
turveyism  of  Shaw,  who  is  said  to  have  derived  the 
method  from  the  much-discussed  Samuel  Butler;  in 
fact,  the  story  goes  that  Shaw  once  confessed  it.  Now 
Butler  wrote  "Erewhon,"  one  of  those  semi-sarcastic 
romances,  in  which  with  pleasant  satire  he  pointed  out 
that  practically  everything  the  typical  Englishman  does 
a  mistake.  Butler's  method  was  the  height  of  me- 
chanical simplicity,  and,  once  adopted,  it  almost  enabled 
the  book  to  write  itself.  The  title  is  merely  "No- 
where," spelled  backwards  and  with  two  letters  trans- 
posed, which  demonstrates  the  technique.  The  plan 
was  to  present  everything  hindside  to,  and  upside 
down,  and  inside  out,  wdiich  can  be  depended  upon 
to  expose  the  seams  and  display  without  much  effort 
the  faulty  construction  of  the  imiverse.  But  it  led 
Butler  to  one  conclusion  that  is  in  general  sound,  for  in 
"Erewhon"  he  tells  us  that  a  man  who  had  made  an 
income  of  20,000  pounds  a  year  was  greatly  respected, 
and  even  exempted  from  taxation,  because  it  was  as- 
sumed that  he  must  have  done  something  valuable  in  a 
public  way  or  society  would  not  permit  him  to  have  so 
much.  

In  the  main,  the  apostle  of  inversions  follows  the 
model  as  long  as  the  teaching  is  nonsense,  but  departs 
when  soundness  is  approached.  The  American  ideal 
which  Chesterton  reprehends  "is  that  of  what  is  called 
success:  that  is,  the  notion  that  there  is  something 
meritorious  about  working  very  hard  for  money,  and 
the  still  more  grotesque  notion  that  there  is  something 
meritorious  about  getting  it."  Had  he  really  under- 
I  stood    the   .society   and    the   econonn'cs   he   professes   to 


understand,  and  the  service  to  humanity  whi: 

all  is  said  and  done  and  all  the  exceptions  are  m,  i.-  the 

general  condition  of  getting  money,  he  would  have  seen 

more  truth   in  the  Erewhonian   proposition  than  in  his 

own. 

Americans  are  rather  fond  of  success,  and  that  is  well 
for  America  and  has  lately  been  well  for  the  world. 
Dollars  are  a  crude  measure,  we  grant,  but  at  least  they 
are  a  tneasure,  and  in  very  many  cases  they  are  about 
the  only  one  we  have.  The  mistake  Mr.  Chesterton  has 
derived  from  his  brief  but  sharp  pursuit  of  the  dollars 
of  this  country  is  in  supposing  that  .Americans  who  pur- 
sue dollars  are  pursuing  dollars  only.  Apparently  he 
did  not  examine  the  conditions  of  the  struggle,  nor  take 
into  account  the  requirements  of  amassing  money. 

We  carry  in  our  economic  system  many  parasites 
whose  wealth  was  inherited,  or  acquired  by  marriage 
with  wealthy  widows,  or  derived  from  financial  acci- 
dent. Policy  and  the  imperfection  of  human  institu- 
tions makes  that  necessary.  We  have  thus  far  dis- 
covered no  way  to  avoid  it;  nor  have  the  English.  But 
one  great  difference  between  us  is  that  in  England  such 
acquisition  of  wealth  is  regarded  as  success,  whereas  no 
healthy-minded  Atnerican  would  see  in  it  anything 
at  all  satisfying;  so  we  have  examples  of  rich  men's 
sons  trying  to  be  reporters,  and  rich  men's  daughters 
trying  to  be  nurses,  in  the  laudable  and  pathetic  effort 
to  get  somewhere  and  do  something  on  their  own  hook. 
Such  cases  reflect  with  fidelity  the  American  feeling 
that  success  is  really  achievement.  That  is  something 
Mr.  Chesterton  apparently  blinked  in  his  rush  for  the 
box-office  receipts.  

We  may  justly  regard  mere  parasitism  as  common  to 
both  countries,  and  cancel  it  from  the  equation.  It 
amounts  to  little  by  comparison  with  the  whole.  What 
our  critic  means  to  accuse  us  of  is  avarice.  Now  the 
American  struggle  for  success  is  not  a  struggle  of 
avarice,  but  a  struggle  to  do  big  things  well.  The  dif- 
ference is  in  the  distinction  between  getting  and  doing. 
Americans  who  have  made  millions  building  railroads 
and  developing  iron  mines  and  steel  mills,  until  we  have 
the  world's  greatest  transportation  and  steel-producing 
agencies,  somehow  do  not  seem  content,  after  they  have 
amassed  their  millions  in  that  virile  and  publicly  valu- 
able manner,  to  go  about  collecting  birds'  eggs,  or 
pastels,  or  little  cracked  tea-cups.  Perhaps  they  have  a 
wholesome  fear  that  their  relatives  would  put  them  into 
nice  asylums  with  spacious  grounds  where  they  could 
do  their  collecting  under  the  eyes  of  guards,  and  with 
economy.  It  is  true  that  the  big-business-man  class  in 
America  includes  a  number  of  crooks  who  ought  to  be 
in  jail,  and  some  of  whom  get  there.  It  is  also  true 
that  when  our  men  of  energy  and  ability  become  ob- 
sessed with  the  vision  of  achievement  they  are  inclined 
to  forget  the  niceties  of  life,  or  leave  them  to  their 
wives  and  daughters;  and  also  that  they  are  likely  to 
look  at  public  affairs  and  the  rights  of  others  with  a 
sort  of  mental  strabismus  induced  by  their  peculiar  ob- 
session. But,  granted  all  that,  the  business  men  of 
America  have  been  the  main  factor  in  transforming  a 
raw  continent  into  the  abode  of  a  great  civilization,  for 
tney  have  had  the  vision,  and  they  have  also  had  what 
is  far  more  effective,  the  power  to  engage  and  direct 
technically-trained  talent  tow'ard  the  solution  of  the 
hugest  material  problems. 


Mr.  Chesterton  supposes  that  because  our  million- 
aires do  not  collect  teacups,  and  butterflies,  and  paint 
china  in  their  spare  time,  they  are  reluctant  to  use  their 
brains.  It  is  a  curious  deduction.  He  says:  "There  is 
one  form  of  work  which  all  these  workers  avoid  at  all 
costs;  and  that  is  the  work  which  we  call  headwork." 
If  this  critic  supposes  that  George  F.  Baker  does  no 
headwork,  how  does  he  suppose  the  George  F.  Baker 
fortune  is  protected  from  the  avarice  of  George  F. 
Baker's  avaricious  competitors?  If  Mr.  Rockefeller 
did  no  headwork,  how  does  Mr.  Chesterton  suppose  w'e 
can  buy  good  kerosene  in  this  country  at  $1.15  a  gallon 
or  less?  If  he  thinks  young  Mr.  Grace  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  does  no  headwork,  what  does  he  suppose  Mr. 
Schwab  pays  him  his  abundant  salary  for?  Pick-and- 
shovel  work?  At  pick-and-shovel  work  Mr.  Grace 
could  not  earn  three  dollars  a  day ;  his  hands  are  too 
soft  and  his  back  would  ache.  When  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser 
builds  a  new  logging  road  into  a  forest,  if  he  does  no 
headwork  how  does  it  happen  that  the  road  gets  built 
into  the  right  forest,  on  the  right  grades,  and  at  the 
right  titne  to  get  us  out  the  lumber?  If  a  genius  of 
visioti  and  execution  like  Eugene  de  Sabla  does  no 
headw^ork,  how  cotnes  it  that  the  reservoirs  and  the 
watersheds  and  the  dam  sites  and  the  transmission  lines 
are  all  so  beautifully  correlated  for  the  delivery  of 
energy  for  running  pumps  and  cars  and  lights  and  ma- 
chinery on  our  farms  and  in  our  cities? 

Work  such  as  this  does  not  do  itself.  Nor  is  it  done 
to  order  for  men  of  money  by  atnbitious  young  workers 
fresh  from  college  or  technical  school,  without  careful 
check-up  and  confirmation.  A  man  with  a  fortune  to 
invest  will  either  do  more  headwork  to  save  it  and  make 
it  productive  than  Mr.  Chesterton  ever  thought  of,  or 
he  will  swiftly  fall  out  of  that  class  which  Mr.  Chester- 
ton supposes  does  no  headwork.  The  idle  rich  are  few 
compared  to  the  working  rich.  What  would  our  critic 
call  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
to  advance  the  wages  of  laborers  20  per  cent.?  Docs 
he    suppose    that    decision    was    made    witli    tlir    . 
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gesture  of  a  man  detaching  the  ash  from  a  cigarette? 
He  may  be  sure  it  involved  the  most  painful  explora- 
tion of  every  circumstance  bearing  on  the  matter,  a 
searching  stiidy  of  labor  statistics,  of  production  per 
man,  of  living  conditions,  of  effect  on  the  labor  supply, 
of  the  probable  future  demand  for  steel,  of  all  the 
thousand  and  one  details  of  a  vast  and  complicated  in- 
dustry, anv  or  all  of  which  were  to  be  atfected  by  the 
decision.  If  that  does  not  involve  headwork,  then  the 
judge  on  the  bencli  does  none. 

Headwork?  Why  that  is  all  Gary  and  Farrell  and 
Schwab  and  Grace'  do.  That  is  why  we  have  steel. 
And  that  is  what  they  are  for  in  the  economy  of  the 
nation — to  supply  us  with  steel,  not  to  polish  their 
culture  collecting  moths  or  postage  stamps.  If  they 
wish  to  do  such  things  in  order  to  keep  fit,  that  is  a 
different  matter.  Some  .might.  Harry  Payne  ^^"bitney 
appears  to  take  his  recreation  in  improving  the  breed  of 
horses,  which  amounts  to  something  as  a  public  bene- 
faction, and  other  wealthy  men  find  recreation  in  im- 
proving the  breed  of  cattle,  w-hich,  since  the  advent  of 
the  motor-car,  is  a  still  greater  one.  And  if  animal 
husbandry  does  not  involve  headwork  in  the  superlative 
degree,  then  the  agricultural  colleges  at  Davis,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Ames,  Iowa,  and  similar  institutions  ought 
to 'be  abolished.  

Unless  we  are  much  in  error,  the  ideal  of  success 
which  our  rotund-orotund  philosopher  so  reprehends  in 
America  he  will  soon  have  to  deal  with  in  some  form  or 
another  in  England.  Tw-o  great  developments  are  going 
to  bring  it  about.  A  few  years  before  the  war  it  was 
becoming  evident  to  English  manufacturers  that  the 
physical  equipment  of  manufacturing  England  was 
growing  old,  and  in  need  of  replacement.  Generally 
speaking,  the  "plant"  w^as  wearing  out.  or  becoming  in- 
adequate in  the  modern  world.  Xew  methods,  new 
buildings,  new  machinery,  and  general  standardization 
were  needed.  A  great  field  w-as  opening  for  the  en- 
gineer and  the  capitalist  together  in  the  work  of  re- 
newal. This  work  was  halted  by  the  war,  and  prob- 
ably to  a  large  extent  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly being  undertaken  an  item  at  a  time,  here 
and  there,  bv  separate  individuals  and  corporations,  im- 
perceptiblv  to  the  mass,  and  gradually ;  but  done  it  will 
have  to  be,  and  England  will  go  through  some  such 
industrial  evolution  as  America  has  been  going  through 
since  colonial  days. 

It  will  be  much  assisted  by  the  second  of  these  de- 
velopments, the  revolution  the  war  has  caused  in 
English  social  life — the  destruction  of  aristocratic 
fortunes  by  war  taxation,  and  the  forcing  of  the  most 
capable  aristocracy  in  Europe  into  trade  and  industry. 
The  English  aristocrat  will  no  longer  be  the  dilettante 
whom  ilr.  Chesterton  appears  to  admire.  The  war 
broke  a  lot  of  crockery  and  a  lot  of  noblemen.  The 
broken  noblemen  will  have  to  cease  collecting  broken 
teacups  and  go  to  producing  good  ones.  That  will  be 
better  for  everybody.  They  may  even  have  to  cease 
paying  so  much  attention  to  the  endless  woman-hunt, 
and  give  more  to  the  endless  shilling-hunt,  and  that 
will  be  healthier.  An  old  country  can  not  be  like  a  new 
one.  but  in  the  words  of  the  "Belle  of  New-  York"  it 
should  be  "as  like  it  as  it  is  able  to  be."  The  Ameri- 
cans have  had  a  continent  to  subdue.  They  have  sub- 
dued it.  They  have  had  a  civilization  to  build.  They 
have  built  it:  not  too  well,  but  as  well  as  any  people 
could  have  done  it.  That  has  taken  headwork.  If  Mr. 
Chesterton  has  not  seen  it  performed,  nor  met  in  his 
recent  lecture  audiences  the  men  who  performed  it,  that 
does  not  prove  that  it  has  been  "avoided  at  all  costs." 
Whatever  we  have  was  made  by  headwork  far  more 
than  by  handwork  or  hackwork.  Whatever  England 
lacks  todav,  generally  speaking,  she  lacks  because  too 
nuich  headwork  has  been  diverted  to  the  leisured  Eng- 
lishman's hobbies.  Xot  that  hobbies  are  a  bad  thing: 
but  the  Englishman  seems  to  regard  a  hobby  as 
a  good  in  itself,  whereas  to  the  American  the  hobby 
as  such  can  not  rightly-  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  way 
of  keeping  fit  for  some  serviceable  activity. 

Morton  Todd. 

San  Fr.\kcisco,  August  30,  1922. 


In  granting  an  injunction  to  the  Xew  York,  Xew 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  against  interference  by 
striking  shopmen  "with  the  property,  business,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  company,"  Judge  Edwin  S.  Thomas  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  at  Xorwalk.  Connecti- 
cut, said :  "These  men  assemble  in  groups  and  intimi- 
date the  workingmen.  This  is  an  indication  of  cow- 
ardice. Peaceful  persuasion  is  always  permissible,  but 
strikers  or  other  persons  have  no  right  to  intimidate  bv 
assault,  nasty  or  vulgar  language,  or  by  insulting 
women,  the  wives  of  men  who  want  to  work.  .\ny  man 
has  a  right  to  go  to  work  and  the  striker  has  a  right  to 
stay  away  if  he  feels  like  it.  Xo  one  is  forcing  him 
to  go  to  work." 

The  famous  Dickens  inn.  "The  Leather  Bottle."  in 
Cobham,  Kent,  where  the  novelist  spent  his  honeymoon 
and  where  he  wrote  parts  of  the  "Pickwick  Papers,"  is 
advertised  for  sale. 


If  ihere  is  one  thing  in  the  world,  says  the  Boston 
Traiiscripl,  that  is  nearer  zero  than  the  German  mark 
it  is  the  sorrow  of  the  world  at  Germany's  self-inflicted 
c.al:  niities. 


INDI'VaDUALITIES. 


Senator  Henri  de  Jouvenel,  chief  editor  of  Le  Matin, 
has  been  appointed  French  delegate  to  the  League  of 
Xations  to  succeed  Rene  \"iviani.  who  has  recently  re- 
signed. 

.\  descendant  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  Italian 
families,  the  Duchess  Stella  de  Lante.  has  entered  the 
.\merican  movie  field.  She  has  a  part  in  "The  Jlas- 
querader"  with  Guy  Bates  Post. 

iliss  Thelnia  Leonore  Harrell  of  Savannah,  Georgia, 
is  the  youngest  Portia  in  the  United  States,  probably 
anywhere.  Miss  Harrell.  who  is  seventeen,  was  re- 
cently admitted  to  the  bar  in  both  state  and  Federal 
courts  in  Georgia,  after  studying  law  while  yet  in  high 
school. 

The  people  of  Milan,  where  Pope  Pius  was  arch- 
bishop before  his  election,  have  presented  him  with  an 
automobile  of  the  latest  Italian  model.  It  is  mauve 
colored  and  bears  the  papal  coat-of-arms  on  the  doors, 
surmounted  by  the  triple  crow-n  and  the  pontifical  keys. 
The  Pontiff,  it  is  said,  will  use  the  car  within  the 
Vatican  gardens.  Cardinals  of  late  years  have  been 
possessors  of  gas-propelled  cars,  but  it  is  not  strange 
Pius  is  the  first  Pope  to  own  an  automobile.  \'atican 
officials  have  remarked  the  change  from  relatively  re- 
cent time,  when  ecclesiastics  were  forbidden  even  to 
ride  bicycles. 

Claude  West,  the  French  impressionist  and  the  last 
of  his  school,  is  to  be  given  the  signal  honor  of  a 
national  appropriation  for  a  museum  to  house  his 
works.  The  only  parallel  case  is  that  of  Rodin,  and 
even  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  of  modern  sculptors 
the  Hotel  de  Biron  was  transformed  into  the  ^lusee 
Rodin  only  after  the  sculptor's  death.  The  French 
government,  despite  its  straitened  circumstances,  has 
granted  an  appropriation  of  a  million  francs  to  convert 
the  Orangerie  of  the  Tuileries  Gardens  into  an  annex 
to  the  Luxembourg  and  a  residence  for  a  great  Monet 
collection.  Claude  Monet  has  now  reached  the  vener- 
able age  of  eighty-two  and  is  said  to  shake  his  head 
as  regretfully  over  radical  tendencies  in  modern  art  as 
his  elder  contemporaries  did  over  the  extreme  radical- 
ism introduced  by  Monet.  Renoir,  and  other  impres- 
sionists. 

The  new  prime  minister  of  .\ustria,  and  the  first 
regulation  premier  since  the  revolution  of  1919.  is  a 
priest,  Dr.  Ignatz  Seipel.  Dr.  Seipel,  who  belongs  to 
the  old  school  of  .\ustrian  politics,  first  became  eminent 
in  state  affairs  in  1916  and  "17,  when  he  was  a  great 
favorite  of  the  e.x-Empress  Zita.  .\t  that  time,  prior 
to  the  revolution,  he  was  minister  of  education,  a  not 
unusual  post  for  a  papal  prelate  in  Catholic  countries. 
(The  Hungarian  minister  for  education  is  also  a  priest. 
Dr.  Voss. )  Dr.  Seipel  began  life  as  a  practicing  priest 
in  \'ienna,  became  a  professor  of  religion  in  Salzburg, 
and  later  a  lecturer  on  theology  in  the  L'niversity  of 
\'ienna.  Then  came  his  court  connection,  which  ended 
with  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  under  the  socialist  revo- 
lution in  1919.  However,  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  Xational  Assembly,  where  he  became  prominent 
as  an  opponent  to  the  social  democrats.  Dr.  Seipel  soon 
became  the  leading  spokesman  for  the  Danubian  Fed- 
eration policy,  which  opposed  union  with  Germany. 
With  the  fourth  and  final  fall  of  the  Schober  govern- 
ment Dr.  Seipel,  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  almost 
automatically  became  premier.  He  is  said  to  be  the 
first  priest  to  head  a  government  since  one  was  prime 
minister  of  Holland  a  hundred  years  ago. 

A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson,  whose  new  novel,  "This  Free- 
dom," is  being  awaited  with  considerable  interest  in  this 
country,  where  his  previous  book.  "If  Winter  Comes,'' 
is  in  its  377th  thousand,  owns  to  India  as  the  place  of 
his  birth,  in  common  w-ith  Thackeray  and  Rudvard  Kip- 
ling. His  father  held  the  rank  of  general  upon  his 
retirement,  and  naturally  he  brought  up  young  Arthur 
in  the  e.xpectation  of  having  him  enter  the  military 
service  in  India.  When  the  critical  moment  of  exams 
came  Hutchinson  was  turned  down  on  account  of  de- 
fective eyesight.  The  parental  resolution  was  nothing 
daunted,  and  the  young  man  agreed  w'ith  it  to  the  ex- 
tent of  taking  up  the  study  of  medicine  so  as  to  enter 
the  army  medical  service.  It  was  at  about  this  time  that 
the  future  author  was  inoculated  with  the  literary  germ, 
with  such  ultimately  happy  results,  and  A.  S.  M. 
Hutchinson,  after  a  period  of  sending  out  manuscripts 
that  were  mostly  unwanted,  decided  to  quit  a  profession 
that  did  not  attract  him,  and  break  into  the  newspaper 
game  in  London.  He  succeeded  so  well  that  at  the  out- 
burst of  the  world  war  he  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
London  Daily  Graphic,  and  the  author  of  three  excel- 
lent novels.  Then  he  went  to  France,  where,  in  spite  of 
his  conviction  that  he  would  never  write  another  novel, 
the  characters  of  "If  A\'inter  Comes"  began  to  circulate 
in  his  busy  brain,  and  shortly  after  he  was  demobilized 
the  book  was  written.  "This  Freedom"  is  the  result  of 
two  years'  steady  work. 

Genevieve  Ward,  .\merican  tragedienne,  recently 
died  in  England  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  Miss  Ward, 
who  was  bom  in  Xew  York.  March  27.  1837.  was  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  Samuel  \\'ard  and  granddaughter 
of  Gideon  Lee.  one  time  mayor  of  Xew  Y'ork.  She 
studied  singing  in  Paris  and  in  Italy  and  began  her 
operatic  career  in  1856  in  Milan,  where  her  success  as 
a  singer  was  assured.     Returning  to  .America  in  1862, 


she  went  to  Cuba,  where  an  unfortunate  attack  of  diph- 
theria deprived  her  of  her  voice  and  brought  her  sing- 
ing career  to  a  premature  close.  In  '73  she  returned 
to  England  to  act  in  -Shakespearean  repertoire.  Her 
first  appearance  on  the  .\merican  dramatic  stage  was 
at  Booth's  Theatre.  Xew  York,  1878,  in  a  play  called 
"Jane  Shore."  In  1879  she  opened  the  Lyceum  The- 
atre in  London,  where  she  produced  "Forget-Me-Xot" 
and  "L'Aventuriere.''  In  1881-82  she  toured  all  of  the 
English-speaking  countries  in  her  greatest  success, 
"Forget-Me-Xot,"  appearing  some  2000  times.  She  is 
said  to  have  remarked  of  the  production.  "In  this  plav 
I  gave  Forbes-Robertson  and  Sir  Herbert  Tree  their 
first  real  chance."  Miss  Ward  had  been  unhappily  mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  Count  Constantine  de 
Guerbe!  of  Russia,  from  whom  she  soon  separated.  She 
did  not  remarry.  Miss  W'ard  was  an  ardent  sports- 
woman and  an  amateur  artist.  She  wrote  with  Richard 
Whiteing  "Before  and  Behind  the  Curtain."  On  her 
birthday  last  year  King  George  conferred  on  her  the 
Order  of  Dame  Commander  of  the  British  Empire. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Mahogany-Tree. 
Christmas  is  here  : 
Winds  whistle  shrill. 
Icy  and  chill. 
Little  care  we ; 
Little  we  fear 
Weather  without. 
Sheltered  about 
Tfie  mahogany-tree. 

Once  on  the  boughs 
Birds  of  rare  plume 
Sang,  in  its  bloom  ; 
Night-birds  are  we: 
Here  we  carouse. 
Singing,  like  them. 
Perched  round  the  stem 
Of  the  jolly  old  tree. 

Here  let  us  sport. 
Boys,  as  we  sit. — 
Laughter  and  wit 
Flashing  so  free. 
Life  is  but  short. — 
When  we  are  gone. 
Let  them  sing  on. 
Round  the  old  tree. 

Evenings  we  knew, 
Happy  as  this ; 
Faces  we  miss. 
Pleasant  to  see. 
Kind  hearts  and  true. 
Gentle  and  just. 
Peace  to  your  dust  ! 
We  sing  round  the  tree. 

Care,  like  a  dun. 
Lurks  at  the  gate  ; 
Let  the  dog  wait ; 
Happy  we'll  be ! 
Drink,  every  one : 
Pile  up  the  coals  : 
Fill  the  red  bowls. 
Round  the  old  tree ! 

Drain  we  the  cup. — 
Friend,  art  afraid  ? 
Spirits  are  laid 
In  the  Red  Sea. 
Mantle  it  up; 
Empty  it  yet : 
Let  us  forget. 
Round  the  old  tree ! 

Sorrows,  begone  ! 
Life  and  its  ills. 
Duns  and  their  Ijills. 
Bid  we  to  flee. 
Come  with  the  dawn. 
Blue-devil  sprite : 
Leave  us  tonight. 
Round  the  old  tree ! 

— William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 


Jaffar. 

JafTar,   the   Barmecide,    the   good   vizier. 

The   poor   man's   hope,    the    friend    without   a   peer. 

JalTar  was  dead,    slain  by   a  doom  unjust ; 

.-Vnd  guilty  Haroun,  sullen  with  mistrust 

Of   w-hat   the   good,    and  e'en   the   bad,    might   say. 

Ordained  that  no  man  living  from  that  day 

Should  dare  to  speak  his  name  on  pain   of  death. 

.\\\  .\raby  and   Persia  held  their  breath  ; 

.K\\  but  the  brave  Mondeer :   he,  proud  to  show- 
How  far  for  love  a  grateful  soul  could  go, 
-\nd   facing  death  for  verj-  scorn  and  grief 
(For  his  great  heart  wanted  a  great  relief), 
Stood   forth  in   Bagdad  daily,  in  the  square 
Where  once  had  stood  a  happy  house,  and  there 
Harangued  the  tremblers  at  the  scymitar 
On  all  they  owed  to  the  divine  Jaffar. 

"Bring  me   this   man,"   the   caliph   cried ;    the   man 

Was  brought,  was  gazed  upon.     The  mutes  began 

To  bind  his  arms.     "Welcome,  brave  cords."  cried  he : 

"From  bonds  far  worse  Jattar  delivered   me  : 

From  wants,  from  shames,  from  loveless  household  fears ; 

Made  a  man's  eyes  friends  with  delicious  tears : 

Restored  me,  loved  me,   put  me  on  a  par 

\\"ith  his  great  self.     How  can  I  pay  Jaffar?'' 

Haroun,  who   felt  that  on  a  soul  like  this 

The   mightiest   vengeance   could  but   fall    amiss. 

Xow  deigned  to  smile,  as  one  great  lord  of  fate 

Might  smile  upon  another  half  as  great. 

He   said.    "Let   worth   grow    frenzied   if   it   will  : 

The   caliph's  judgment  shall  be   master  still. 

Go,  and  since  gifts  so  move  thee,  take  this  gem. 

The  richest  in   the  Tartar's  diadem, 

.-\nd   hold   the  giver  as  thou   deemest   fit !" 

"Gifts  !"  cried  the  friend  ;  he  took,  and  holding  it 

High  toward  the  heavens,  as  though  to  meet  his  star, 

Exclaimed,    ""This,   too,    I    owe   to   thee,   Jaffar !" 

— Leigh   Hunt. 
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AN  IMPERIAL  BOGEY  HUNT. 


One  More  Political  Critic  Has  a  Case  of   Nerves  About  the 
British  Empire. 


When  in  our  carefree  youth  we  read  the  fancy — 
fantasy  it  seemed — of  the  British  historian  who,  look- 
ing forward,  saw  a  savage  from  some  South  Sea  empire 
leaning  on  a  crumbling  portion  of  London  Bridge  and 
viewing,  philosophically,  the  ruins  of  London,  we 
thrilled  with  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  a  distant 
future.  Little  did  we  wot  that  the  war  and  its  attendant 
evils  would  act  as  a  fast  motion  camera  in  unrolling 
tlie  scenes  of  any  such  future  into  the  very  present. 
Fortunately  the  savage  and  the  fragmentary  archi- 
tecture are  still  safely  lodged  in  the  far  beyond,  which 
is  their  heritage.  Or  perhaps  they  were  only  historic 
license. 

A  critic  who  writes  anonymously  and  whose  pub- 
lishers say  he  is  a  colonial  with  a  distinguished 
British  army  record  in  France.  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Pal- 
estine, and  who  has  spent  much  time  studying  the 
political  status  quo  in  England,  has  summed  up  the 
situation  as  he  sees  it  in  "England?",  a  book  whose 
argument  is  that  English  and  imperial  leadership  has 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Englishmen  and  that  the 
cause  of  England's  trouble  v.as  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  her  imperial-  rise,  the  war  of  course  being  a  powerful 
adjuvant.  Like  Lord  Bryce,  "an  Overseas  Englisn- 
man,"  as  the  author  of  "England?"  anonvmously  signs 
himself,  sees  a  parallel  between  the  British  and  Roman 
empires : 

The  cause  of  the  declension  of  Rome  was  the  overlaying  of 
the  national  by  the  imperial  character.  England,  who  has 
given  so  much,  who  has  spent  herself  in  the  ser\ice  of  the 
world,  is  now  destined  to  receive.  And  how  many  there  are 
who  are  ready  to  assist  the  "weary  Titan,"  to  seat  themselves 
in  the  seats  of  the  mighty  ;  to  buy  and  break  up  the  estates 
of  the  class  which  made  England  great,  to  relieve  them  of 
their  books,  pictures,  and  heirlooms,  to  transact  their  affairs, 
deck  themselves  with  their  titles,  belong  to  their  exclusive 
clubs — see  them  pressing  forward  to  crush  the  Englishness 
out  of  social  England.  Forty  pages  each  week  in  Country 
Life  alone  of  announcements  of  ancestral  mansions  for  sale. 

England  today  is  suffering  from  blood  poisoning.  The 
nation  is  not  organically  unsound.  She  is  sick  because  she  is 
not  herself:  there  is  far  too  great  an  infusion  of  foreign 
matter  in  her  blood.  She  seeks  seclusion,  unity  with  herself. 
Beneath  all  the  crudity  and  vulgarity,  ugliness  and  unrest 
which  disfigure  London  and  the  English  towns,  there  is  a 
soul  in  travail.  It  is,  because  of  the  very  depth  of  its  dis- 
tress, strangely  inarticulate.  If  it  find  expression,  it  is  rarely 
in  the  public  press,  or  in  the  utterances  of  the  jauntj-  and 
successful  politicians  who  alone  seem  to  have  the  public  ear; 
but  you  may  catch  notes  of  the  national  anguish  in  occa- 
sional speeches  or  letters  to  the  Times  of  the  responsible  heads 
of  the  old  English  families.  Or  perhaps  in  the  guardedly 
ironic  deliverances  of  Dean  Inge.  Listen  closer,  and  you  may 
find  that  the  heart-cry  is  not  confined  to  the  dukes  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  quitting  their  ancestral  palaces  or  the  nobles 
horrified  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  surrender  to  Ireland.  You 
may  surprise  it  in  the  decorous  seclusion  of  the  homes  of  the. 
real  English,  who,  in  hall  or  hamlet,  have  somehow  managed 
to  keep  themselves  and  their  manners,  and  ideals — aye.  and 
their  sorrows,  to  themselves.  They  are  not  parading  the 
sacrifice  of  their  young  manhood  throughout  Europe.  Their 
one  passionate  desire  is  to   be  themselves — to  be  English. 

One  is  reminded  of  Maurice  Hewlett's  claim  in  his 
recent  "Wiltshire  Essavs"  that  the  real  hope  of  Eng- 
land lies  with  the  English  peasant — the  backbone  of 
the  country.  An  Overseas  Englishman  allows  the 
habitants  of  halls  as  well  as  hamlets  in  his  eclectic  group 
of  the  true  English,  but  like  Hewlett  he  would  bar 
the  superficial  smart  cosmopolite  from  the  fold.  The 
latter  of  course  has  assisted  in  English  embarrassment : 

Not  only  to  rural  England  is  the  passing  of  the  old  families 
a  great  blow,  because  with  all  their  laisser-faire  and  feudal 
pretensions  they  and  their  beautiful  buildings  and  parks  were 
an  asset  to  the  nation.  They  sen.-ed  to  redress  the  balance 
between  rural  and  urban  life.  The  castle,  hall,  and  manor 
were  rallying  places  for  the  people  of  the  countryside  who 
will  not  be  disposed  to  give  to  Sir  Herbert  Higgs  or  Sir 
Montagu  Finkelstein  the  loyalty  and  personal  affection  they 
gave  their  predecessors.  And  it  is  just  possible,  as  time  goes 
on,  that  Higgs  and  Finkelstein  will  find  that  they  have  made 
a  bad  bargain — that  the  game  of  being  country  gentlemen  is 
not  worth   the  candle. 

We  piously  hope  so,  but  there  have  been  other  roots 
of  trouble  in  England  long  before  the  war  and  its 
profiteers  were  dreamed  of.  Neither,  in  fact,  were 
responsible  for  the  unfitness  of  the  recruits  which  the 
former  called  out.  Of  course  that  was  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  flower  of  English  youth  which  the  early 
days  of  the  war  so  relentlessly  demolished.  But  every 
nation  has  its  unfit,  and  stature  is  a  poor  test  of  sta- 
bility. Our  gloomy  author  seems  to  enjoy  such  gloom 
as  this : 

The  percentages  of  rejections  for  the  army  were  alarming. 
In  spite  of  the  repeated  lowerings  of  the  standard  of  height 
and  chest  measurement,  the  cadres  could  not  be  filled  with 
able-bodied  recruits,  until  at  last  it  seemed  as  if  England 
was  degenerating  into  what  the  prime  minister  called  a  "C3 
population."  The  rejections  per  centum  on  q  single  day 
in  Birmingham  reached  as  high  as  seventy-three  as  compared 
with  a  maximum  of  nine  for  recruits  at  the  French  recruiting 
stations  at  Lyons  or  Bordeaux.  But  far  Ijetter  than  a  perusal 
of  the  evidence  given  in  official  reports  and  in  the  newspaper 
articles  of  the  time  was  a  personal  inspection  of  the  English 
conscripted  regiments,  not  in  battle,  when  their  psychological 
state  affected  their  bearing,  but  on  the  march,  when  they 
could  be  reviewed  in  the  mass.  The  degeneration  which  had 
set  in  from  tlie  earlier  armies,  whether  they  were  compared 
with  the  French,  the  Scotch,  or  the  Irish,  was  painfully  mani- 
fest. The  superb  first  hundred  thousand  had  perished,  and 
the  government  was  now  drawing  upon  the  masses — the  general 
average  of  the  nation. 

The  stature  of  the  Guards  had  descended  from  five  feet  ten 


inches  to  five  feet  eight,  then  to  five  feet  six  inches.  One 
regiment  was  composed  of  Englishmen  scarce  a  man  of  whom 
stood  over  five  feet.  The  elite,  amounting  to  perhaps  one- 
hundredth  of  the  available  male  population,  had  disappeared, 
and  the  nation  at  large  was  now  under  arms  in  the  field. 

Our  author  seeks  a  broader  cause  for  the  preva- 
lence of  undersizedness  and  general  mediocrity  even  in 
the  later  armies.  The  overseas  Englishman  seems  to 
place  at  least  some  of  the  blame  on  the  over-coloniza- 
tion that  raged  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
very  force  that  was  to  make  England  an  empire  and 
that  was  to  prevent  the  sun  from  setting  on  the  Union 
Jack  was,  in  this  dreary  view,  eating  into  the  nati\e 
morale : 

^Vhethe^  it  was  in  India,  in  Xorth  America,  in  Africa,  the 
tragedy  went  on  that  was  to  form  England's  magnificent  epic 
of  overseas  colonization.  The  world  is  apt  to  forget  now  the 
warnings  that  went  up  again  and  again  to  the  youth  of  V.x\^- 
land  :  "It  is  not  worth  it."  "Failure  and  death  are  certain.'" 
It  seemed  as  if  a  demon  of  perversity  had  seized  upon  the 
soul  of  this  island  people.  I  need  scarce  burden  these  pages 
with  instances.  They  began  in  1609  and  have  continued  to 
the  present  day.  There  is  the  tale  of  the  Gold  Coast — from 
which  in  1871  even  the  hardy  Dutch  had  retired  forever. 
After  the  Ashanti  war.  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury  solemnly  ad- 
jured  England  to   abandon  the  whole  region. 

Even  so,  inferior  as  the  later  armies  were  in  meas- 
urement and  general  physique,  they  contrasted  not  un- 
favorably with  the  French.  If  the  ratio  of  refusals  at 
the  same  time  was  seventy-three  English  to  about  nine 
French,  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  French  require- 
ments were  laxer.  Poor  France !  Perhaps  she  was 
not  squeamish  when  numbers  seemed  the  onlv  thing  that 
could  save  her  from  her  mortal  enemy.  But  though 
the  following  paragraph  wrings  one's  heart  with  pitv 
for  the  state  of  France,  one  is  nevertheless  relieved 
that  English  deterioration  is  not  so  great  as  the  excerpt 
above  on  the  Birmingham  refusals  would  imply: 

The  Great  War  furnished  to  two  countries — France  and 
England — striking  revelations  of  national  misconceptions. 
The  French,  with  a  historic  reputation  for  physical  tenuity 
and  spiritual  buoyancy,  sent  legion  after  legion  of  corpulent 
fatalists  into  the  field.  I  remember  standing  on  a  wayside 
hillock  in  Picardy  noting  for  a  livelong  day  the  marching  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  and  the  demeanor  of  the  French  troops. 
They  passed  in  review  like  the  legendary  levies  of  the  Cove- 
nanters. Sturdy,  dour,  silent,  shambling — they  would  have 
justified  the  metaphor  of  the  pacifist  of  "sheep  being  led  to 
the  slaughter."  In  another  part  of  the  countryside  the  English 
hosts  came  on — horse,  foot,  and  artillery — slender,  raw- 
boned,  small,  smiling  men,  vociferous  in  song.  The  compari- 
son arose  inevitably  to  the  mind — of  schoolboys  and  appren- 
tices released  from  toil.  Yet  they  were  marching  to  the 
trenches.  Such  were  the  men  whose  bulk  and  phlegm  had 
been  for  centuries  contrasted  with  the  dapper  vivacitj^  of  their 
Gallic   neighbors! 

But  all  of  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  political  de- 
cline, which  is  the  main  thesis  of  an  overseas  English- 
man's book.  We  have  been  delving  beneath  the  polit- 
ical decline  to  its  causes,  of  which  colonization  is  so 
great  a  factor.  And  if  the  home-grown  English  troops 
suffered  because  of  the  colonization  spirit  of  the  last 
century  the  British  army  did  not.  An  overseas  Eng- 
lishman admits  with  pride: 

There  was  nothing  more  striking  in  the  war  than  the  fact 
that  not  one  of  the  native  races  which  had  experienced  Ger- 
man rule  volunteered  to  fight  for  Germany,  while  there  was 
not  one  race  that  had  come  under  the  even-handed  justice  of 
British  rule  which  has  not  demanded  with  passionate  loyalty 
to  be  led  against  the  common  enemy  by  English  officers. 

One  of  the  great  factors  in  the  view  expounded  in 
our  colonial's  book  is  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
situation.  He  points  out  that  for  the  greater  part  of 
a  century  England  had  been  a  great  wheat  exporter, 
specifically  between  1688  and  1760.  And  up  to  1840 
she  could  balance  the  increase  of  her  population  with 
an  adequate  increase  in  wheat.  About  1840  to  1850  was 
the  turning  point: 

In  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  English  agriculture 
reached  its  zenith,  the  relative  yield  of  the  soil  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  country.  England  was  the  world's 
master  farmer,  and  her  methods  were  eagerly  studied  on  the 
spot  and  adopted  by  foreigners.  Today  it  is  only  in  respect 
to  the  quality  of  her  live-stock  that  she  has  anything  to  teach 
the  foreign  farmer.  In  the  course  of  forty  years  or  so.  three 
and  a  half  million  acres  have  passed  from  arable  to  grass — 
and  in  spite  of  the  enormous  increase  of  the  urban  population, 
there  are  250.000   fewer  men  on  the  land. 

With  a  population  of  forty  millions  England  only  grows 
food  for  sixteen  millions.  She  finds  herself  in  the  abject 
position  of  requiring  the  world  to  feed  her  in  exchange  for 
goods  which  other  nations  show  an  increasing  disinclination 
to  take  on  her  own  terms,  and  has  thus  created  for  herself  a 
dangerous  and  precarious  position. 

.\nd  with  the  fall  of  national  farming  and  the  rise 
of  manufacture  the  seeds  of  weakness  were  sown.  With 
factories  and  their  products  came  advertising.  English 
taste  and  digestion  would  appear  to  be  doomed,  and 
with  them  culture  in  the  aesthetic  sense  and  the  sound 
mind  that  inhabits  a  sound  body.  But  we  are  out- 
stripping the  Colonial  Britisher,  who  here  chiefly  la- 
ments the  effect  on  journalism: 

The  Times,  as  every  other  journal,  has  to  see  its  columns 
profaned  and  \'ulgarized  by  the  intrusion  of  matter  in  the 
wrong  place.  If  the  resthetic  sense  is  not  outraged  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  pictorial  announcement  of  some  dress- 
maker or  soap-boiler  with  the  obituary  notice  of  a  statesman 
or  an  essay  on  Einstein,  it  is  because  of  the  hardening  effect 
of  custom.  Posterity  will  regard  this  phenomenon  with  dif- 
ferent eyes.  It  robs  the  journal  of  its  dignity,  of  any  pretense 
to  literary  unity.  It  is  as  if  a  malicious  urchin  were  to  scrawl 
a  slant;  couplet  across  a  dignified  official  proclamation.  How 
can  ihe  mind  retain  its  concentration  and  singleness,  if  it  is 
.'isked  at  the  same  time  and  in  adjoining  columns  suavely  in 
the  one  and  stridently  in  the  other  to  consider  the  details  of 
female  underclothing  and  an  exposition  of  the  pragmatic 
philosophy  of  William  James? 

With   the   gradual    relinquishment   of  the   work   best 


suited  to  the  national  genius,  agriculture,  came  ,  i  - 
terioration  in  the  native  genius  for  work.  They  did  not 
take  kindly  to  factories,  and  perhaps  it  is  at  this  very 
point  that  we  tap  a  hidden  cause  of  British  trouble. 
Money  accumulated  too  readily.  Goldsmith's  dirge 
rings  portentously  in  one's  head."  Ill  fares  the  land,  in- 
deed, where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.  Today 
the  idea  of  a  Fijian  on  Brooklyn  bridge  sketching  the 
ruins  of  New  York's  skyline  is  grotesque  enough,  but 
perhaps  it  is  not  amiss  to  bear  the  analogy-  in  mind. 
We  refer  it  at  least  to  the  thoughtful  few  who  see  the 
futility  of  wealth  at  all  costs. 

People  need  incentive  to  work.  That  is  probably  why 
history  moves  in  cycles.  At  any  rate  the  war  p'roved 
an  incentive,  but  alas,  not  a  lasting  one : 

The  decline  in  national  industry  was  spectacularly  arrested 
by  the  war,  when  the  whole  nation  put  its  heart'  and  soul 
into  the  work  of  achieving  victory.  For  a  space  of  four  years 
it  was  again  the  old  England.  Work  became  an  ecstasy ; 
idleness  a  reproach.  No  task  was  too  arduous  or  too  humble 
not  to  attract  swarms  of  votaries-  The  rewards  were  great, 
but  more  than  money  was  a  return  of  the  old  sense  of  accom- 
plishment and  the  joy  of  emulation.  Victorv  came :  and 
almost  immediately  the  English  nation  fell  back  into  the  evil 
ways,  the  miserable  shirking,  the  distrust  of  capital,  the  foolish 
demands  that  an  industry  should  pay  them  more  than  the  in- 
dustry was  worth  to  those  who  initiated  and  organized  it ; 
and  then,  the  criminal  strikes,  the  menaces,  and  the  feverish 
unrest,  leading  finally  to  such  economic  dislocation  and  un- 
employment on  such  a  vast  scale  that  two  million  idlers  be- 
came pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  the  government.  Then  was 
the  shameful  spectacle  seen  of  thousands  of  sturdy  men  and 
women  refusing  employment  when  it  was  offered,  preferring  to 
accept  the  dole  of  the  richer  and  more  industrious  classes. 
No  wonder  that  General  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Armv,  who 
has  spent  his  life  amongst  the  industrial  classes,  should  point 
out  the  grave  consequences  of  this  policy  upon  the  character 
of  the  English  workman. 

Pausing  for  a  moment  in  our  frenzied  search  for 
symptoms  and  causes  of  the  present  embarrassment, 
v.e  must  remark  that  though  that  argument  is  the 
theme  of  "England?"  it  does  not  monopolize  the 
attention  of  its  author.  A  minor  point  for  which  he 
holds  a  brief  is  the  misuse  of  the  word  British.  We 
have  been  guilty  of  it  several  times  in  this  review. 
"British."  it  seems,  is  a  modem  contraption  devised  to 
spare  the  feelings  of  the  Scotch,  Welsh,  Colonials, 
and  Irish.  For  some  reason  or  other  prior  to  imperial 
days  the  three  former  peoples  were  content  to  be  called 
English.  One  wonders  if  the  Irish  were.  Doubtless 
it  was  immaterial  to  the  Scot  what  he  was  called  since 
his  nationality  could  never  be  hidden  anyway  and  he 
probably  thought  he  conferred  an  honor  on  that  of 
England  by  answering  to  it.  The  overseas  Englishman 
is  a  little  hazy  about  it  and  its  insidious  danger,  but 
there  is  no  mistaking  his  feeling  on  the  subiect.  He 
would  like  to  reinstate  the  good  old  terms  England  and 
the  English. 

In  a  chapter  on  English  character,  in  which  the  au- 
thor shows  considerable  psychological  acumen,  he  sums 
up  his  countrymen  as  follows : 

If  the  English  character  in  general  can  not  be  understood 
abroad,  it  is  perhaps  because  it  is  not  understood  at  home. 
The  conduct  and  disposition  of  the  English,  their  tastes  and 
their  prejudices,  have  been  misconceived  and  misrepresented 
by  their  own  social  and  political  leaders.  A  Frenchman  in- 
stinctively understands  France :  a  German  understands  Ger- 
many :  sometimes  even  an  American  statesman  understands 
America  :  but  British  annals  for  the  past  century  are  full  of 
examples  of  great  men  and  great  parties  who  failed  to  under- 
stand   England. 

If  one  does  not  possess  the  secret,  what  contradictions  the 
English  as  a  race  present !  One  does  not  know  where  to  have 
them.  This  observer  says:  they  are  fundamentally  senti- 
mental ;  another  that  they  have  laughed  their  sentimentalists 
out  of  court.  They  are  a  great  commercial  country,  and  yet 
the  least  commercially-minded  people  on  earth:  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers,  and  a  nation  of  idealists.  They  are  proud,  and 
yet  what  race  shows  such  humility?  They  are  not  artistic 
or  literary-,  and  yet  they  have  produced  the  greatest  master- 
piece of  art  and  literature.  Xo  one  calls  the  English  witty, 
and  yet  their  wit  is  perhaps  greater  in  content  than  that  of 
any  other  nation.  They  are  proverbially  lazy — yet  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  and  the  force  of  their  muscle  they  have 
altered  the  face  of  the  planet.  Rigid  and  conservative,  no 
people  have  run  harder  and  longer  after  novelty.  No  wonder 
that  the  baffled  foreigner  fails  to  understand  such  incon- 
sistency. 

We  have  rather  deliberately  swung  over  to  a  contem- 
plation of  this  lighter  side  of  the  book  before  quitting, 
to  relieve  the  tension  that  one  feels  after  a  prolonged 
study  of  England's  woes.  It  is  not  a  pessimistic  studv. 
We  feel  that  the  overseas  Englishman  has  not  over- 
stated the  facts.  He  does  not  even  state  them  bitterly. 
He  merely  records  a  crisis  and  his  peroration  is  not 
unoptimistic: 

But  what  power — what  prophet  is  to  awaken  the  sickly 
millions  in  England — to  bring  about  a  moral  and  hygienic 
revolution?  What  sudden  and  universal  flash  of  insight  is 
to  come  to  the  nation,  revealing  to  the  industrial  masses  that 
their  whole  organization  and  practice  of  daily  life  is  wrong, 
that  they  can  no  longer  with  impunity  herd  in  cities  and  take 
their  daily  bread  from  "vans  and  cans  and  chemical  works." 
that  dirt  and  disease  destroy  the  body  and  addiction  to  cheap 
pleasures  degrades  the  soul  ? 

We  have  not  hazarded  a  guess  at  the  identity  of  an 
overseas  Englishman,  though  we  assume  he  is  a 
Canadian.  He  is  probably  not  a  professional  writer. 
His  style  has  the  inequality  of  one  not  used  to  this 
medium  of  expression  and  his  argument,  while  it  is  all 
there  and  the  sympathetic  reader  e.xtracts  it  easily 
enough,  is  not  presented  as  forcibly  as  it  might  be. 
However,  it  is  a  sincere  little  book,  and  if  its  form  is 
not  quite  professional  it  is  none  the  less  vital  an<I  sig- 
nificant. 

England?  By  an  Overseas  Englishman.  Boston: 
Houghton  MifHin  Company;  $2. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  August  26,  1922,  were  $135,800,000; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year, 
$112,000,000;   an  increase  of  $23,800,000. 


Basic  conditions  have  not  changed  during 
the  last  thirtj'  days.  The  normal  midsummer 
slackening  in  business  has  been  less  noticeable 
than  usual,  despite  the  fact  that  the  railroad 
and  coal  strikes  have  continued  to  exert  an  ad- 
verse effect,  says  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce in   New   York. 

Evidence   of   the   steadiness   with   which   all 
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classes  of  goods  ha^-e  been  moving  is  the  fact 
that  carloadings  for  the  month  of  July,  ex- 
clusive of  coal,  were  one-fourth  greater  than 
such  loadings  for  July,  1921,  and  lacked  very 
little  of  reaching  the  total  for  August,  1920. 
the  highest  recorded  month  for  American  rail- 
roads. Equally  convincing  evidence  of  the 
remarkable  maintenance  of  business  activity 
is  the  total  of  debits  to  individual  accounts 
as  reported  by  member  banks  to  the  Federal 
Reserve     Board,    which    were     13     per    cent. 
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higher   for   the   week   ending  August   9,    1922, 
than  for  the  corresponding  week  in  1921. 

On  the  basis  of  freight  movement  thus  far 
in  1922,  an  unprecedented  strain  on  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  railroads  seems  certain  in  the 
autumn  as  a  result  of  the  expected  expan- 
sion of  business,  the  delayed  movement  of 
coal,  and  the  marketing  of  large  crops.  The 
roads  have  ordered  more  than  100,000  cars 
during  the  year,  and  have  steadily  improved 
their  facilities  in  other  ways,  but  it  is  never- 
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theless  difficult  to  see  how  serious  traffic  con- 
gestion can  be  avoided. 

Wholesale  trade  in  most  lines  is  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  apparent  that  retailers  are  con- 
tinuing their  policy  of  conservative  orders, 
but  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in- 
dicate that  a  good  autumn  business  is  ex- 
pected. The  most  recent  crop  reports,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  aside  from  men  out 
on  strike,  there  are  now  fewer  unemployed 
workers  in  the  United  States  than  at  any 
time  since  the  beginning  of  the  business  re- 
cession of  1920,  amply  justify  this  expecta- 
tion. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  is  being  in- 
creasingly affected  by  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes,  but  aside 
from  the  effects  of  the  labor  situation,  the 
outlook  for  the  industry  on  the  basis  of  un- 
filled orders  and  other  evidences  of  demand 
is  for  stable  business  to  the  close  of  the  year. 
While  no  marked  changes  have  occurred  in 
conditions  in  the  various  divisions  of  the 
textile  industry,  there  has  been  a  gradual  re- 
covery in  New  England  from  strike  condi- 
tions. A  slightly  improved  demand  for  broad 
silks  is  in  evidence.  Operations  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry  and  other  sections  of 
leather  manufactures  are  expanding.  The 
automobile  and  tire  industries  have  not  as 
}et  shown  as  much  seasonal  curtailment  as 
was  expected.  The  machine  tool  industry  is 
about  holding  even  and  a  steady  although 
restricted  distribution  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments continues.  Demand  is  fair  and  a  rea- 
sonable activity  prevails  in  many  special  lines, 
such  as  electrical  apparatus,  household  utili- 
ties, and  furniture. 

.\side  from  temporary  fluctuations,  money 
rates  have  shown  no  change  during  the  last 
thirty  days  and  easy  conditions  prevail  in 
all    sections    of    the    money    market.       Prime 


commercial  paper  rules  at  4  to  4J4  per  cent. 
There  is  only  a  very  small  amount  of  paper 
moving,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  buyers  are 
disposed  to  insist  on  rates  somewhat  better 
than  4  per  cent.  Demand  from  country  banks 
is  especially  poor,  being  even  less  than  at  the 
corresponding  season  a  year  ago.  Banks  in 
financial  centres  outside  New  York  have  been 
bu3-ing  some  paper,  but  most  New  York  City 
banks   have   not  been   active  purchasers. 

Caii  money  has  fluctuated  considerably  from 
day  to  day  without  any  marked  general  trend, 
and  there  has  been  no  notable  change  in  the 
volume  of  loans  on  stocks  and  bonds  as  re- 
ported to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  either  by 
the  banks  of  New  York  City  or  elsewhere. 
Renewal  rate  on  August  15th  was  3K  per 
cent.  Time  money  ruled  at  4  per  cent,  for 
ninety  days  and  ^l^i  per  cent,  for  four  to  six 
months. 

The  brokers'  selling  rate  on  prime  sixty  to 
ninety-day  bankers'  acceptances  is  3  per  cent., 
the  rate  being  the  same  as  thirty  days  ago. 
The  volume  of  transactions  is  comparatively 
small.  

The  attitude  of  comparative  indifference 
with  which,  until  recently,  the  troubles  in  the 
coal  fields  have  been  viewed  by  California, 
while  natural,  even  excusable,  is  lamentable. 
For  all  that  concerns  even  one  state  is  the 
concern  of  all,  and  happenings  that  represent 
calamitj'  to  a  large  number  of  our  citizens 
can  not  wisely  be  ignored  by  any,  says  R. 
Berkeley  of  Strassburger  &  Co. 

The  effects  on  transportation  and  all  the 
basic  industries  are  now  coming  home  to 
every  Californian,  touching  each  one  of  us  as 
they  do  through  their  bearing  on  the  cost  of 
nearly  everything  we  use. 

Discussion  of  the  viewpoints  of  the  two 
parties  to  the  struggle  is  as  unwise  as  it  is 
unnecessary.  The  issues  lie  deeper  and  any 
words  tending  to  inflame  passions  can  not 
fail   to    have   serious   consequences    for   all   of 
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us.     The  trouble  is  due  to  conditions,  not  to 
individuals.     As  such  it  must  be  faced. 

If  coal  can  be  obtained  at  present  prices 
onW  at  the  cost  of  interference  with  a  reason- 
able standard  of  comfort  for  those  who  hew 
it  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  it  should  not 
be  necessary  to  insist  that  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  cheerfully  pay  higher  prices  for  a 
commodity  vital  to  our  prosperity.  "Can  not 
afford"  are  words  that  we  least  of  all  nations 
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employment  is   one  we  should   accept  without 
murmuring.  

The  William  R.  Staats  Company  is  offeriny 
$250,000  Planada  Fruit  Farms.  Inc.,  first 
mortgage  ten-year  sinking  fund  7  per  cent, 
bonds,  due  November  1,  1932.  Price  101  and 
interest,  yielding  about  6.85  per  cent.  These 
bonds  are  tax  exempt  in  California  and  the 
company  agrees  to  pay  normal  Federal  income 
tax  up  to  2  per  cent.  The  bonds  are  secured 
by  1924  acres  of  fertile  fruit  lands  adjoining 
the  town  of  Planada  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  in  Merced  County.  Ap- 
proximately 894  acres  of  the  land  have  been 
sold  under  contracts  of  sale  for  the  face  sum 
of  $464,554,  and  $159,095  have  been  paid  on 
such  contracts,  leaving  a  balance  of  $305,459 
due  by  purchasers  to  the  Planada  Fruit  Farms. 


of  the  world  are  justified  in  using.  What  we 
can  not  afford  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  Cer- 
tainly we  can  not  afford  to  bear  the  blood- 
guilt  of  injustice  to   any  of  our  citizens. 

If  under  present  conditions  a  reasonable 
return  to  capital  investment  is  not  assured,  it 
will  not  be  a  question  of  our  obligations  to 
capital.  Coal  will  in  that  case  not  be  pro- 
duced by  individual  effort.  For  investment 
can   not  be   forced. 

There  is  another  alternative,  government 
control.  Alien  to  the  spirit  of  American 
ideals,  this  can  never  be  an  attractive  solu- 
tion  of   the   difficulties. 

The  way  to  permanent  peace  lies  in  the 
temporary  shutting  down  of  some  of  the 
mines,  insuring  to  those  who  work  the  re- 
mainder a  wage  that  provides  for  a  good 
standard  of  living — such  as  every  American 
has  always  expected  and  deserved — and  a 
fair  return  to   capital  investment. 

Our  consequent  obligation  to  the  workers 
who   may    therefore   be    forced    to    seek   other 
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Something  like  10,000,000  or  more  gross 
Ions,  out  of  a  total  of  62,00,000  total  world 
tonnage,  is  now  idle,  or  between  15  and  20 
per  cent.,  according  to  information  gathered 
on  the  New  York  Herald's  shipping  page.  The 
United  States  Shipping  Board's  idle  fleet  ac- 
counts for  4,625,000  of  the  idle  tonnage. 
British  shipping  has  been  nearly  as  much  af- 
fected as  American.  It  is  estimated  that 
"1,900,000  tons  of  British  shipping  is  eating 
its  head  off  in  idleness,  or  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  merchant  marine  of  the  kingdom."  Fur- 
ther  facts   on   the   world   situation   are   given : 

"Although  the  tonnage  laid  up  is  not  gen- 
erally the  most  efficient,  the  average  value  of 
the  idle  vessels  is  estimated  at  not  less  than 
$45  a  gross  ton.  Thus  the  total  capital  in- 
volved the  world  over  is  in  excess  of  $450,- 
000,000.  Based  on  costs  of  construction,  the 
figure  would  be  much  higher,  as  much  of  the 
tonnage,  especially  that  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
was  built  after  1915  and  at  the  peak  of  build- 
ing  costs."  . 

In  the  interim  between  the  spring  rise  and 
the  expected  fall  boom  the  stock  market  has 
settled  down  to  a  rather  meaningless  series 
of  trading  sessions.  Traders  who  ordinarily 
swing  large-sized  blocks  of  stock  have,  as  a 
rule,  taken  profits  on  that  portion  of  their 
holdings  which  would  require  constant  watch- 
ing and  are  holidaying  at  some  distance  from 
Wall  Street.  One  of  the  largest  operators 
recently  sailed  for  Europe.  If  the  market 
breaks,    large-calibre    operators   will    likely    be 


buyers  of  stocks ;  or,  if  the  market  shows 
signs  of  forging  ahead  again,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly return  to  the  street  to  take  part  in 
the  next  extensive  movement,  says  J.  G.  Don- 
ley, Jr.,  in  Forbes  Magcicine. 

In  other  words,  the  stock  market  has  been 
left  to  take  care  of  itself,  and,  considering 
the  occasionally  alarming  reports  from  the 
strike  centres,  the  repeated  disappointments 
over  rumored  early  settlement  of  one  or  the 
other  strike,  the  renewed  collapse  of  the 
mark,  England's  disturbing  note  to  France  on 
the  question  of  inter-Allied  debt  settlements, 
and  various  other  events  calculated  to  restrain 
enthusiasm,  it  has  performed  very  creditably. 
Average  prices  of  industrial  and  railroad 
stocks,  and  the  general  average  for  the  mar- 
ket have  reached  new  high  levels.  In  the 
meantime,  the  daily  volume  of  trading  has 
dropped  from  above  a  million  shares  to  be- 
tween 500.000  and  800,000. 

If  it  were  definitely  known  that  either  the 
coal  strike  or  the  railroad  strike  were  des- 
tined to  continue  long  enough  to  seriously  re- 
tard the  recovery  in  business,  the  market's 
movement  would  certainly  be  due  for  some  re- 
versal. But,  although  it  can  not  be  definitely 
affirmed  that  the  strikes  will  not  have  serious 
results  upon  business,  the  average  trader  will 
not  risk  a  short  sale  nor  the  loss  of  his 
position  on  the  long  side  of  what  is  now 
generally  recognized  as  a  major  bull  move- 
ment, in  the  face  of  the  possibility  of  an 
overnight  settlement  of  one  or  both  of  the 
labor  disturbances.  Other  factors  being  bull- 
ish. Wall  Street  never  takes  the  bear  side  on 
strikes,  because,  while  no  one  can  predict  how 
long  a  strike  will  last,  every  one  knows  that 
it  may  be  settled  in  the  course  of  a  ten-minute 
conference. 

The  greatest  cause  for  concern  about  the 
current  dealings  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  bear  in  Wall  Street. 
Practically  without  exception  everybody  is 
bullish.  Those  who  talk  about  the  market  in 
commission  houses,  writers  of  brokerage  mar- 
ket letters,  financial  editors  of  New  York  and 
out-of-town  papers,  and  important  bankers, 
business  men,  economists,  and  speculators — 
all  are  bullish.  Perhaps  this  unanimity  of 
opinion,  more  than  anticipation  of  the  usual 
summer  dullness,  has  induced  several  big 
traders  to  reduce  their  holdings  and  leave  the 
market  to  its  own  devices.  In  their  judg- 
ment  it  is  a  market   in   which   to   ride  lightly 
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and  await  developments,  no  matter  how  sure 
tliey  may  be  that  the  longer  trend  will  lie 
upwards.  Experience  has  taught  them  that 
bull  markets  are  not  immune  from  sudden, 
sharp  reactions. 

The  best  course  for  the  ordinary  trader 
would  seem  to  be  to  follow  this  plan,  taking 
profits  on  that  part  of  his  holdings  that  have 
had  wide  advances  and  being  prepared  to  take 
on  additional  stocks  in  the  event  of  either  a 
reaction  or  a  pronounced  and  unmistakable 
renewal   of  the  main  upward  movement. 

Judging    from   the    unimportant   proportions 
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;  heir  rise  to  date,  the  best  group  of  stocks 
10  hold  to  is  the  rails.  In  this  group,  St. 
Paul  common  is  showing  signs  of  heavy  ac- 
cumulation, and  it  would  not  be  surprising 
within  the  next  two  years  to  see  this  stock 
retrace  the  ground  that  it  lost  so  swiftly  in 
1917.  when  it  began  its  long  decline  from 
around  the  90  level.  Southern  Railway  is  an- 
other low-priced  issue  that  has  been  con- 
sistently accumulated  and  which,  owing  to  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  rehabilitation  of 
the  South  on  an  inspiring  scale,  as  recently 
told  in  Forbes  by  Editor  Edmonds  of  the 
Manufacturers  Record,  holds  the  promise  of 
considerably  higher  prices  before  the  major 
bull  movement  has  run  its  course.  St.  Louis 
S:  Southwestern  common,  with  earnings  of 
over  $9  a  share  last  year  and  the  promise  of 
510  or  $12  this  year,  is  also  worth  buyin? 
and  holding. 

Other  medium  and  low-priced  rails  that  are 
sufficiently  attractive  to  hold  strongly  to  are 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Kansas  City  Southern,  Pere 
Marquette,  Rock  Island,  and  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco. 

The  standard  dividend-paying  rails,  respond- 
ing to  bu\-ing  coming:  largely  from  far-sighted 
investors,  have  with  fair  regularity  been 
moving  into  new  high  ground.  In  this  group. 
Union  Pacific,  on  account  of  its  relatively 
high  yield,  is  unusually  attractive.  Others 
that  should  be  bought  for  a  long  pull  are 
Atchison,  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, Louis\Hile  &  Xashville,  Xew  York  Cen- 
tral. Norfolk  &  Western,  and  Southern  Pa- 
cific. 

Copper  metal  has  held  quite  firm  during 
the  dull  summer  months,  and  while  production 
is  slowlj-  increasing  there  is  every  indication 
that  an  improved  demand  in  the  fall  will 
result  in  rising  quotations.  Stocks  in  this 
group  that  may  be  bought  to  hold  for  sulv 
stantially  higher  prices  include  Anaconda, 
Chile.  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Kennecott,  Inspiration. 
Miami.  Ray,  and  Utah. 

A  further  outbreak  of  the  price  war  in  the 
motor  industry  has  caused  some  shading  of 
prices  in  that  group,  but  the  shares  of  com- 
panies that  are  strongly  situated  and  which 
will  gain  through  the  elimination  of  weaker 
units  aimed  at  in  the  price-slashing  campaign 
are  very  likely  to  recover  sharply  from  their 
present  reaction  when  the  fall  advance  starts 
in  the  general  market.  The  best  judgment  is 
that  Studebaker  is  better  to  buy  than  to  sell. 
Chandler  Motors  is  apparently  not  accom- 
plishing the  sales  or  earnings  records  that 
were  predicted  earlier  in  the  year.  General 
Motors,  on  the  other  hand,  is  doing  better 
than  some  of  its  friends  predited  a  few 
months  ago.  Maxwell  Motors  stocks  have 
been  badly  managed  in  the  market,  although 
earnings  have  fully  come  up  to  forecasts,  and 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  these  stocks  will 
sooner  or  later  adequately  discount  the  com- 
pany's strong  financial  and  revenue  position. 

Specialties  that  seem  to  have  possibilities 
of  further  bulling  in  the  next  upward  swing 
are  National  Lead.  U.  S-  Realty  &  Improve- 
ment. Associated  Dry  Goods.  Sears-Roebuck, 
Central  Leather.  American  Hide  &  Leather. 
Goodrich  Rubber,  American  Beet  Sugar.  West- 
inghouse  Electric.  Western  Union.  American 
Can,  and  Endicott-Johnson. 


Brazil  will  celebrate  on  September  7.   1922. 
the  centenary  of  its  independence. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE, 


Several  publishers  have  commented  during 
the  past  year  on  the  return  of  the  historical 
novel.  Probably  there  never  has  been  a  spe- 
cific era  of  the  historical  novel,  the  nine- 
teenth-century fad  for  them  being  rather  a 
Scott  rage.  But  the  novel  based  on  authentic 
facts  is  assuredly  coming  into  its  own  as 
writers  are  more  and  more  realizing  that  truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  many  of  the  greatest  have  capitalized 
the  ready-made  drama  of  history,  but  the  sig- 
nificant thing  about  the  new  historical  novel 
is  that  it  does  not  merely  borrow  the  panoply 
of  historj' ;  it  revokes  the  dead  and  awakens 
the  past.  That  is  to  sa^-,  it  does  in  a  few 
brilliant  examples,  chief  among  which  are  the 
Baroness  Aminoff's  marvelous  Napoleonic  se- 
ries. Nothing  more  formidable  than  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  Napoleon  by  the  average 
historical  novelist  can  be  imagined.  Treated 
bv  the  majority  of  them  it  would  be  deadly. 
But  if  there  ever  has  been  a  great  historical 
novelist  that  person  is  Leonie  Aminoff.  Those 
who  read  ''Revolution,"  the  first  of  the  Torch- 
light series,  thought  that  her  high  level  of 
achievement  in  what  was  then  to  be  the  first 
novel  of  a  trilogy-  could  not  possibly  last 
through  the  second  and  third  volumes.  We 
raved  over  "Revolution,"  but  looked  forward 
to  its  two  sequels  with  fear  and  doubt.  Now 
the  second  volume.  "Love,"  has  been  pub- 
lished (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.:  $2).  and  it  seems 
that  Mme.  ,\minoff  has  changed  her  plan  and 
intends  writing,  not  three  Napoleonic  books, 
but  a  dozen,  and  having  read  "Love."  we  are 
now  qui  vive  for  the  remaining  ten.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  even  know  how  she  does  it. 
She  must  have  as  a  seventh  sense  Henry 
James'  "sense  of  the  past."  History  is  more 
alive  to  her  than  the  present  is  to  most  of  us, 
but  that  is  her  secret. 


The  third  volume  of  Professor  Thomson's 
"The  Outline  of  Science"  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons)  has  appeared  rather  shortly  on  the 
heels  of  the  second.  \'olume  3  of  this  "plain 
story  simply  told"  introduces  the  layman  tn 
psychic  science,  the  new  applied  sciences  of 
telegraphy,  telephony,  flying,  and  modern 
chemistry,  biology,  botany,  meteorolog>',  and 
so  on.  Those  who  had  the  foresight  to  sub- 
scribe for  this  set  can  flatter  themselves  on 
their  perspicacity,  and  those  who  did  not  can 
be  imagined  trying  to  make  good  the  deficit. 
It  is  certainly  an  invaluable  reference  work 
of  popular  science  which  all  young  people,  in 
particular,  should  have  access  to.  The  work 
w^hen  complete  in  four  volumes  will  aim  to 
cover  the  field  of  modern  scientific  develop- 
ment, and  Professor  Thomson's  elTorts  have 
been  so  successful  and  his  accomplishment  is 
at  once  so  masterly  and  simple  that  it  is  well 
warranted  to  enlighten  the  unscientific  and  il- 
luminate the   initiate. 


It  is  a  day  of  dramatic  as  well  as  other 
unrest,  many  critics,  including  Maurice  Baring. 
favoring  a  revival  of  the  puppet  show.  In  a 
recent  review  of  the  subject  Mr.  Baring  com- 
mented on  the  superior  lifelikeness  of  mario- 
nettes to  ordinary  actors,  who  conversely  al- 
ways suggest  puppets.  And  a  great  American 
dramatic  authority  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  all.  actors  should  be  replaced  by  the 
wooden  dolls  and  their  guiding  strings.  Cer- 
tainly the  discriminating  agree  that  Tony 
Sarg's  marionette  shows  are  superior,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  average  stock  company.  In 
reality  they  are  superior  to  any  but  the  most 
finished  acting,  as  they  are  artistic,  and  most 
dramatic  performances  are  not.  The  talent  is 
often  there,  but  unlike  Mr.  Sarg's  dolls,  which 
can  be  made  to  do  anything  their  stage  man- 
ager wishes,  the  average  actor  is  both  un- 
trained and  unmanageable.  A  solution  of  the 
theatrical  debacle  might  be  found  in  a  return 
to  the  classical  tradition,  not  necessarily  the 
Greek  tradition.  .A,  picture  of  the  t^-pical 
commercial  road  show  converted  to  the 
classical  cause  flits  dizzily  before  one.  But 
of  course  we  are  speaking  abstractly  and  with 
reference  to  an  ideal  richer  than  the  Ameri- 
can dollar.  The  book  that  has  suggested 
these  fragmentary  comments  is  a  handsome 
volume  by  Kate  Buss  called  "Studies  in  the 
Chinese  Drama"  (The  Four  Seas  Company ; 
$5 ) .  Miss  Buss'  scholarly  representation  of 
the  cult  of  the  drama  in  China  has  fired  us 
with    a    great    yearning    for    a    similar    Occi- 


dental institution.  The  ambition  is  probably 
a  vain  one.  "Studies  in  the  Chinese  Drama" 
is  nevertheless  a  beautiful  contribution  to 
dramatic  literature.  R.   G. 


Notes  ot  Books  and  Authors. 
A  number  of  monographs  relating  to  the 
various  bureaus  and  commissions  of  the 
United  States  government  are  being  published 
for  the  Institute  for  Government  Research 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Five  volumes  have  ap- 
peared recently  and  several  more  are  to  be 
issued.  The  titles  of  this  week's  publications 
are  "The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines," 
"The  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission." 
"The  Federal  Trade  Commission,"  "The 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,'"  "The  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education,"  and 
"The  United  States  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service."  The  monographs  aim  to  give,  first, 
the  history  of  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  each  service;  second,  its  functions, 
described  by  detailing  its  specific  activities ; 
third,  its  organization  for  the  handling  of 
these  activities;  fourth,  the  character  of  its 
plant ;  fifth,  a  compilation  of  or  reference  to 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  its  opera- 
tions ;  sixth,  financial  statements  of  its  ap- 
propriations, expenditures,  etc. 

The  Duttons  have  ready  for  immediate  pub- 
lication a  new  volume  in  their  musical  series, 
the  Musician's  Bookshelf,  in  which  are  al- 
ready listed  half  a  dozen  or  more  volumes  of 
deepest  interest  to  musicians  of  all  kinds. 
This  new  volume  is  on  "Pedaling  in  Piano- 
forte Music,"  and  is  the  work  of  Algernon  H. 
Lindo.  an  English  authority  upon  that  in- 
strument. He  thinks  that  the  correct  man- 
agement of  the  pedals  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence in  pianoforte  playing,  calls  it.  indeed, 
a  "subtle  art,"  and  devotes  a  long  introduc- 
tory chapter  to  the  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  pedaling,  the  remainder  of  the  book 
dealing  with  the  practical  application  of  those 
principles  and  with  the  special  pedal  treat- 
ment required  for  certain  periods  and  com- 
posers. The  text  carries  apt  musical  illustra- 
tions. 

The  twenty-five  books  which  were  chosen 
by  the  American  Library  Association  and  the 
National  Educational  .Association  as  a  model 
"two-foot  booksheir'  for  children  were  re- 
cently on  exhibition  at  Columbia  University. 
Harper  &  Brothers  call  attention  to  their 
Louis  Rhead  editions  of  several  of  these 
books :  "Arabian  Nights,"  Hans  Andersen's 
Fairy  Tales,  "Robinson  Crusoe."'  and  "Treas- 
ure Island,"  and  to  their  Holiday  Edition  of 
"Tom  Sawyer."  which  is  illustrated  in  color 
by  Worth  Brehm.  Harpers  are  the  exclusive 
publishers  of  another  book  included  in  this 
model  list,  "Boy's  Life  of  Roosevelt,"  by  Her- 
man Hagedorn, 

.Alfredo  Panzini.  whose  masterpiece. 
"Wanted — A  Wife"  ("lo  Cerco  Moglie").  is 
soon  to  appear  in  an  admirable  English 
version  by  Frederic  Taber  Cooper,  is  one  of 
the  foremost  Italian  novelists,  and  the  only 
one  possessed  with  that  subtle  humor  which 
is  more  often  associated  with  the  .Anglo- 
Saxon  than  the  Latin  mind.  The  London 
Times  calls  this  novel  an  Italian  "Kipps." 
The  authorized  translation  of  this  book  will 
bear  the  imprint  of  Nicholas  L.  Brown. 

Another  volume  of  reminiscences  by  G.  B. 
Burgin,  "More  Memoirs  and  Some  Travels." 
is  announced  for  early  publication  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  His  "Memoirs  of  a  Qubman,'' 
which  the  Duttons  brought  out  in  the  early 
summer,  is  a  peculiarly  entertaining  narrative 
of  memories  and  good  stories  by  a  man  who 
has  known  literary-  London  almost  all  his  life, 
and  as  editor,  author,  and  clubman  has  num- 
bered among  his  friends  most  of  the  English 
men  and  women  of  letters  for  the  past  thirty 
years. 

T.  M.  Longstreth  in  his  new  travel  book, 
"The  Laurentians."  tells  about  a  visit  to  the 
house  of  the  heroine  of  "Maria  Chapdelaine." 
Mr.  Longstreth'  was  up  in  Canada  last  year 
gathering  material  for  his  own  book,  and  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  Maria  was  a  real  per 
son,  being  now  Maria  Bedard  of  Peribonka. 
Mr.  Longstreth  describes  Maria  as  he  saw 
her,  "nearing-middle-age  woman  still  habited 
in  her  Sunday -go-to -mass  clothes,  whose 
tendency     was     toward     portliness,     but     ele- 
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gantly,  and  whose  complexion  still  recalled 
the  rose."  Maria  dislikes  to  talk  about  her- 
self as  the  heroine  of  a  novel  now  famous 
on  two  continents,  but  Monsieur  Bedard  does 
not  mind  talking  about  the  novel,  its  author. 
and  its  characters.  "Yes,"  said  Monsieur 
Bedard,  "Louis  Hemon  spent  the  winter  with 
us.  a  silent  man,  and  frail.  I  don't  think 
our  winter  agreed  with  him.  He  said  that  he 
was  after  health  and  wished  to  work  in  the 
fields.  The  work  in  the  bush  was  too  hard 
for  him,  so  he  worked  with  me  here,  and  in 
tne  evenings  wrote.  We  did  not  know  that 
he  was  writing  about  us,  until  one  day  after 
he  had  gone  there  came  three  copies  of  the 
book.  I'm  afraid  they've  all  been  taken. 
People   will   take  things,   you  know." 

Illustrated  booklets  devoted  to  the  life  and 
works  of  .\natoIe  France  and  W.  B.  Maxwell 
have  recently  been  printed  by  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  who  will  be  glad  to  send  copies  on  re- 
quest. The  same  firm  also  issues  booklets 
nbout  .A.rchibald  Marshall.  Louis  Coupeinis. 
Jean  Henri  Fabre.  and  Ralph  Waldo  Trine. 

Mr.  Hugh  Walpole  has  written  a  new  novel. 
"The  Cathedral."  which  is  to  be  ready  for 
English  publication  in  September. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Peacemakers,  Blessed  and  Otherwise 

One  of  the  peacemakers — blessed,  not  other- 
wise— in  Miss  Tarbell's  book  on  the  Washing- 
ton Conference  is  Miss  Tarbell  herself.  If  you 
don't  like  Mr.  Wilson  read  Miss  Tarbell's  ac- 
count of  him  riding  near  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cession on  Armistice  Day.  And  if  you  ap- 
[irove  of  Mr.  Hughes  you  will  approve  of  him 
more  and  like  him  no  whit  less.  As  for  Presi- 
dent Harding,  who  of  the  enlightened  will 
deny  Miss  Tarbell's  words :  "  Possibly  the 
wisest  thing  that  Mr.  Harding  has  yet  done 
as  President  has  been  to  let  the  membeis  of 
his  Cabinet  do  their  own  work"?  How  won- 
derful if  university  presidents  would  take 
counsel  there !  And  Japan  will  thank  Miss 
Tnrbell  for  more  than  fairness  to  them.  Not 
that  she  is  so  at  the  expense  of  China.  In 
fact  she  is  very  critical  of  persons  who  make 
points  by  odious  comparison.  Indeed  this 
temperance  of  tone  extends  even  to  the  au- 
thor's one  major  irritation — France.  France 
irritated  her  at  Paris  and  more  so  at  Wash- 
ington. The  best  chapters  in  the  book  are 
those  explaining  France's  non-cooperativeness. 
\\'hen  Miss  Tarbell  has  explained  she  does 
not  denounce.      It  is  unnecessary. 

As  for  us.  Miss  Tarbell  thinks  very  well  of 
our  part  in  the  conference,  and  rightly.  But 
she  regrets  that  we  did  not  take  a  stand 
against  the  submarine  traffic.     Slips  do  occur. 

Meantime  "what  the  conference  seems  to 
prove  is  that  you  can  get  peace  by  friendly 
negotiation — that  a  cooperation  of  nations  is 
not  a  dream,  that  it  is  a  reality." 

Peacemakers,  Blessed  .\sd  Otherwise,  Being 
Observations,  Reflections  and  Irritations  at 
AN  International  Conference.  By  Ida  M.  Tar- 
bell.    New  York:  The  ilacmillan  Company;  $1.60. 


Facing  Reality. 
That  we  are  slaves  of  words  and  machines: 
that  we  are  more  trivial  than  the  Victorians, 
given  over  to  sport,  politics,  3  o'clocks  in  the 
morning,  and  snobbery ;  that  modern  drama, 
poetry,  and  novels  could  be  better,  and  that 
religion  could  be  better  still  are  the  conten- 
tions of  a  new  volume  by  Mr.  Wingfield- 
Stratford.  ex-Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  already  the  author  of  a  history  of 
linglish  patriotism  and  "The  Reconstruction 
of  Mind."  The  author's  purpose  in  all  his 
books  is  summed  up  in  his  quotation  from 
Blake : 

I    will    not    cease    from    mental    fight 

Nor  shall    my  sword   sleep  in  my   hand. 
Tilt   we  have  built  Jerusalem 

In   England's  green  and  pleasant  land. 

He  would  have  us  learn  the  way  of  mental 
health,  attain  the  will  to  reality,  devote  our- 
selves intensively  to  peace,  and  rescue  (hy  way 
of  religion)  a  world  more  than  half  disposed 
to  blow  itsel  f  to  pieces  with  the  latest  im- 
proved  devices. 

The  author,  quite  in  accord  with  his  belief 
in  reality  (not  realism),  talks  to  his  reader^ 
in  a  style  so  clear  a  boy  could  understand  it. 
Philosophers  will  find  him  "popular,"  but  his 
book  is  not  intended  primarily  for  them,  but 
for  the  plain  man  with  a  strain  of  the  thought- 
ful  in    him. 

One  would  expect  the  author  when  he 
reaches  his  conclusion  to  have  more  to  say 
than  he  does  of  his  panacea,  religion ;  but 
after  all  his  advice  to  us  all  to  be  constantly 
reborn,  to  love  God  and  our  neighbor,  to 
yrasp  reality  and  relinquish  egoism,  is  perhaps 
sufficient,  if  followed.  Meantime  he  draws  a 
dark  picture  of  our  time ;  but  of  that  he 
may  say,  "There  is  no  need  that  civilization 
should  perish."  It's  "up  to  us."  And  as  for 
England.  "If,"  says  he,  "it  shall  be  Eng- 
land's fate  to  be  stripped  and  crucified  for 
the  world's  salvation,  what  more  splendid 
destiny  could  any  patriot  decree  for  her?" 
None,  we  answer,  save  that  she  live  forever 
lo  be  "a  light  of  leading  rare." 

^  Facing    Reality.      By  Esme  Wingfield-Stratford. 
.\ew  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;   $2.50. 


Tradition  and  Progress. 

The  opening  essay  of  "Tradition  and 
Progress,"  a  selection  of  occasional  writings 
on  popular  subjects,  Professor  Murray  calls 
"Reli^'io  Grammatici :  The  Religion  of  a 
Man  of  Letters."  "The  next  three  essays." 
says  the  author,  "deal  more  or  less  directly 
with  Greek  subjects,  or  rather  with  the  light 
thrown  by  particular  phases  of  Greek  experi- 
ence upon  modern  problems  of  society  and 
conduct  and  literature.  Then  the  connection 
with  Greece  becomes  slighter,  and  b\-  the 
end  of  the  book  we  are  dealing  directly  with 
modern   problems." 

Here,  in  short,  is  the  book  of  a  lover  of 
Greek  life,  and  of  modern  life  before,  during, 
and  after  the  war.  It  is  fitting  that  the  great 
transcriber  of  Euripides  should  interpret  the 
"Bacchfe"  :  that  the  war  should  inspire  a  study 
of  "Aristophanes  and  the  War  Party" ;  that 
"The  Stoic  Philosophy"  should  in  1915  en- 
gage the  thoughts  of  a  man  of  letters ;  that 
"The  Soul  as  ft  Is  and  How  to  Deal  with  It" 
should  take  especial  account  of  Gandhi  and 
Stephen  Hobhouse ;  that  "Orbis  Terrestris" 
should  be  a  i|uiet  appeal  to  F.ngland  to  deal 
nobly  with  her  vast  empire :  that  "Satanism 
::nd  the  World  Order"  should  argue  for  love 
against  hate  in  the  new  world  of  today;   that 


"Poesis  and  Mimesis"  (1920)  should  return 
to  Greece  and  afford  an  illuminating  inter- 
pretation of  Aristotle's  theory  of  imitation. 
In  tone  the  book  is  temperate,  dignified, 
weighty,  and  urbane,  and  rewards  a  careful 
reading.  Professor  Murray,  by  the  way,  is 
not  only  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  but  was  delegate  for 
South  Africa  to  the  second  assembly  of  the 
League    of    Nations,    1921. 

Tradition-  and  Progress.  By  Gilbert  Murray. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany; $3. 

The  Abbe  Pierre. 

Jay  William  Hudson  has  drawn  a  series  of 
delicate  portraits  dovetailed  with  another  of 
equally  charming  countryside  genre  pieces 
and  called  the  performance  "The  Abbe 
Pierre."  This  kindly  character  who  lends  us 
his  eyes  to  view  the  quiet  events  of  his  cor- 
ner of  Gascony  merits  a  niche  in  the  gallery 
of  lovable  characters  in  fiction.  The  reader 
with  a  taste  for  the  endearing  school  of  fiction 
will  rejoice  in  the  Abbe  Pierre  and  his  pride 
in  Gascony  as  the  cradle  of  a  race  capable 
of  producing  even  in  literature  the  doughty 
type  of  D'Artagnan  and  Cyrano  de   Bergerac. 

The  Abbe  Pierre  is  hardly  consistent  in  ex- 
pressing a  fear  that  with  the  passing*  of  old 
brass  lamps,  battlement  walls,  and  the  ancient 
troubadours  of  the  landscape,  windmills,  there 
will  be  nothing  left  for  poets  to  sing  of. 
From  another  viewpoint  that  might  be  true, 
but  not  from  the  abbe's.  For  there  is  noth- 
ing more  interesting  than  humanity  to  vision- 
aries of  his  stamp.  They  will  always  be 
moved  by  the  homely  signs  of  mankind's 
presence,  whether  it  is  the  clank  of  wooden 
shoes  on  the  road  or  a  scythe  hung  by  the 
door.  And  then  there  is  the  everlasting  sub- 
ject of  love,  which  the  naive  old  abbe  does 
not  presume  to  expound.  He  lacks  worldly 
knowledge.  He  can  only  mar\el  at  what 
seems   to  him   a  miracle  and  ask,   what  is  it? 

Pathos  and  humor  are  merged  in  this  book, 
which  is  probably  a  work  of  fiction  that  has 
come  to  stay. 

.\bbe  Piekre.  Bv  lay  William  Hudson.  New 
York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $2. 


The  Ghost  Girl. 
In  the  prosaic  city  of  Kew  York  Edgar 
Saltus  unfolds  "The  Ghost  Girl."  a  story  of 
breathless  interest,  to  which  the  author  has 
liberally  added  psychometry.  black  magic,  and 
materialization.  However,  he  has  the  origi- 
nality to  omit  the  hackneyed  haunted  house. 
The  reader  is  so  amused  by  the  clever  manner 
in  which  the  book  is  written  that  he  forgets 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  chills  running  up 
and  down  his  spinal  column  and  which  a  good 
ghost  story  is  proverbially  supposed  to  pro- 
duce. Mr.  Saltus'  stjde  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  his  book.  His  use  of 
what  Hugh  Walpole  terms  that  most  incredible 
language — the  oew  American  tongue — is  highly 
diverting.  Saltus  is  remarkably  successful  in 
accomplishing  the  difficult  task  of  making 
psychic  phenomena  plausible  and  simultane- 
ously   producing    a    good    myster>-    story. 

The     Ghost     Girl.      Bv     Edgar     Saltus.      New 
York:    Eoni    S:    Liveriglit;    ?J. 


New  BoohB  Received. 

The  Man  in  the  Twilight.  By  Ridgwcll  Cul- 
lum.     New  York:  G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $1.90. 

.\  story  of  the  wood-pulp  trade  of  Eastern 
Canada. 

At  Sight  of  Gold.    By  Cynthia  Lomhardl.    New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $2. 
A  novel  of  Italy  and  New  York. 

The    Red    Knight.      By    Francis    llrett    Vounc 
New   York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  ?2. 
.\  romance. 

Love.  By  Leonie  .\minolT.  New  York-  E  P 
Dutton  &:    Co.;    $2. 

The  sequel  to  "Revolution." 

Chasing  and    Racing.      By  Harding   Cox.      New 
York:    E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co.;    $5. 
Some  sporting  reminiscences. 

Youth   and  the  Open    Door.      By   George   Ro-^s 
Wells.      New  York:    E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co.;   $2. 
The  relation  of  habit  and  character  tu  success. 

Flower     of     the     World.      By     .Vticc     Calhoun 
Haines-     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 
-V   California   story. 

.Some    Birds  -of    the    Countryside.      By    H     I 
Massmgham.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;' $5'. 
"The  .\rt  of  Nature." 

England.  By  an  overseas  Englishman.  Bos- 
ton:  Houghton    Mifflin   Company;    %2. 

"Has  the  British   Empire  passed  its  zenith?" 

The  Causes  of  the  War  of  Independence.  IJy 
Claude  H.  Van  Tync.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;    $5. 

.\n  investigation  by  the  head  of  the  history  de- 
partment  in  the  University  of  Jlichigan. 

Tiir  Conquest  of  New  Granada.  By  R.  B. 
Cunninghamc  Graham.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company:    ?■*. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  Xtmenes  dc  Qucsada  and 
his   South  American  conquests. 

The  Ladies,  Hv  E.  Barrington.  lioslon:  The 
.\tlantic   Monthly   Press;   $3.50. 

The  romantic  ad veri lures  of  history's  f:ivoritc 
heroines. 

The  Outline  of  Science.  Edited  hy  Professor 
T,  Arthur  Thomson.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Third  volume. 


Wintergrekn.      By    Janet    Laing.      New    York: 
The   Century   Company;    $1.75. 
A   novel. 

West.      By  Charles   Alden   Seltzer.     New    York: 
The   Century   Company;   $1.90. 
A  novel- 

Sea  Wrack,  By  Vere  Hutchinson.  N<.w  York: 
The    Century   Company;    $1.75. 

A  story  of  the  wild  north  coast  of  England. 

The    Cruise   of  the  Hippocampus.      By    .\Ifrcd 
F.  Loomis.     New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $2. 
A  sea  yarn. 

Outdoor    Stories.       Retold     from    St.    Xidiolti.f. 
New    York:    The    Century   Company:    $1.25. 
Juvenile. 

Food  Products  from  .^far.  By  E.  H.  S.  Bailey 
and  H.  S.  Bailey.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;   S3. 

A  popular  account  of  fruits  and  foodstuffs  from 
foreign  lands. 

Little  Women.     Uv  Louisa  M.  .Mcott.     Boston: 
Lfttle.    Brown    &    Co.;    $1.50. 
Popular   illustmted    edition. 

M\UKiCE  Guest.  Bv  Henrv  Handi-l  Richard- 
son.    New  York:   Duffield  &  Co.;  $2.50. 

New  edition,  with  an  introduction  by  Hugh  Wal- 
pole. 

The      Clash.       By      Storm     Jameson.       Boston; 
Little.    Ilrown    &    Co.;    $1.90. 
A    war-time    novel. 

The    Skv    Line    of    Spruce.       My    Edison    .Mar- 
shall.     Boston:    Little,    Brown    &    Co.;    $1.75. 
A  story   of  the   Canadian    Northwest. 

The    Breath    of    Scandal.      By    Edwin    llabncr. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $L90. 
A   novel. 

Laur'.    Creichtox.      Bv    Elinor    Mordaunt.      Bos- 
ton: Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  $L90. 
.\    novel. 

Captain  Blood.  By  Rafael  Sabatini.  Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin   Company;   $2. 

.\nothcr  historical  novel  by  the  author  of 
"Scaramouche." 

Mary    Lee.      By    Geoffrey    Dennis.      New    York: 
Alfred    A.    Knopf;    $2.50. 
.\  novel. 


Sailing  Vessels. 

Says  the  Lirtug  Age : 

"Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  maritime  affairs  may  recall  a  short  de- 
scription of  La  France,  the  largest  sailing 
vessel  in  the  world,  in  the  Living  Age  of 
March  ISth.  She  was  a  five-masted  French 
bark  of  563^  tons,  built  at  Bordeaux  in  1912. 
Kot  long  ago  she  was  wrecked  on  a  reef  one 
hundred  miles  off  the  west  coast  of  New 
Caledonia,   and  is  reported  to  be  a  total  loss. 

"Originally  this  vessel  had  a  Diesel  en- 
gine, but  it  suffered  the  fault  of  many 
auxiliaries  in  being  'just  big  enough  to  kick 
her  over  a  calm,'  that  is,  too  small  for  anj' 
real  use.  Consef|uentIy  it  was  removed  some 
time  ago.  .Although  so  large  a  vessel,  her 
sail  spread  was  relatively  small  compared  with 
that   of   our   old   Yankee   clippers.     The   main 
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yard  of  the  Great  Republic,  built  in  Boston  in 
1853,  was  120  feet;  that  of  La  France  was 
but   ninety-   feet. 

"Hamburger  Nachrichten  prints  an  illus- 
trated description  of  a  new  sailing  vessel  of 
2400  tons  just  launched  at  Bremen.  It  is 
notable  on  account  of  its  rigging.  The  first 
and  third  of  its  five  masts,  counting  from  the 
bow,  are  square-rigged,  while  the  remaining 
three  are  schooner-rigged,  the  idea  being  that 
her  square  rig  makes  her  a  better  sailer  when 
running  directly  before  the  wind." 
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Equipped  with  12  vans  and  trucks,  all 
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"THE  FOOL." 

They  say  that  it  took  Channing  Pollock  a 
number  of  years  to  write  this  play.  And  prob- 
ably he  did  have  his  leading  idea  in  his  mind — 
that  of  a  good  man  trying  to  follow  literally 
the  counsels  of  Christ  in  his  daily  life — 
during  those  years  in  question,  and  wrote 
now  and  again  a  scene.  But  for  an  experi- 
enced playwright  like  Channing  Pollock  the 
work  lacks  unity  and  continuity,  and  it  looks 
as  if,  w-hen  Richard  Bennett  applied  to  him 
for  a  play,  he  slapped  his  collected  material 
together  in  short  order,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  request  of  the  actor. 

Mr.  Pollock  has  not  been  wont  to  write 
plays  characterized  by  deep  thinking,  and  the 
mark  of  a  tyro  in  unfamiliar  territory  is  on  I 
"The  Fool."  It  has  echoes  in  it :  faint  echoes 
of  "The  Stranger  in  the  House"  and  "The 
Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back."  Not  that 
Mr.  Pollock  has  borrowed  from  either  of 
those,  but  they  helped  to  mold  his  line  of 
thought.  The  scene  in  "Overcoat  Hall,"  in 
the  third  act,  however,  recalls  Hall  Caine's 
"The  Christian,"  a  play  -which  to  m.y  mind 
was  superficial  and  theatrical,  in  spite  of  the 
success  it  attained  and  the  successful  effect 
producers  always  contrived  with  the  mob 
scene. 

The  man  who  writes  a  play  built  on  the 
theme  of  "The  Fool"'  should  be,  like  Gals- 
worthy, in  the  grip  of  a  strong  love  and  pity 
for  humanity.  So  we  feel  it  as  we  see  or 
read  his  plays :  "A  Little  Bit  o'  Love," 
"Justice,"  "The  Strike,"  "The  Silver  Box," 
"The  Pigeon."  There  are  signs  that  Mr.  Pol- 
lock has  also  been  influenced  by  Galsworthy, 
and  one  thinks  the  better  of  him  for  uncon- 
sciously showing  his  appreciation  of  the  man 
who  wrote  "The  Pigeon,"  even  while  we  feel 
that  he  has  not  yet  attained  the  intellectual 
or  spiritual  stature  to  write  successfully  along 
the   same  line. 

He  has  had  his  central  idea,  but  we  do  not 
feel  a  Galsworthian  spirit  behind  the  way  he 
carried  it  out.  He  is  not  sufficiently  simple 
and  sincere.  There  is,  for  such  a  theme,  a 
certain  pettiness  in  the  display  of  the  spite 
and  back-biting  exhibited  by  the  church  people 
in  the  first  act.  True,  in  "The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back"  the  characters  in  the 
lodging-house  show  spitefulness  and  retail 
venomous  gossip,  but  the  scene  is  not  just 
thrown  at  you  without  issue  ;  the  whole  group 
is  gently,  skillfully  manipulated  by  the 
Stranger's  trustfulness  toward  a  final  state  in 
which  the  audience,  with  melting  hearts,  feels 
the  beauti  ful  influence.  What  Jlr.  Pollock 
was  getting  at  was  the  lack  of  sympathy  in  a 
fashionable  parish  toward  the  spiritual  leader 
when  he  tried  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Christ.  Only,  Galsworthy  would  have  simul- 
taneously condemned,  loved,  and  pitied. 

Again,  in  the  communings  of  Daniel  Gil- 
christ with  his  inner  self,  when  the  colloquy 
in  the  dark  takes  place  and  Gilchrist  hears  the 
voice    of   his    soul,    or   his   conscience,    or    his 


diviner  self,  which,  as  it  turned  out,  was  the 
voice  of  God,  say  to  him,  "Follow  the  Mas- 
ter," the  thrill  of  spiritual  sympathy,  if  such 
there  was,  could  not  but  be  chilled  by  the 
purely  theatrical  device  of  throwing  a  small 
spotlight  on  a  bearded  face  surrounded  with 
flowing  hair;  presumably  that  of  Christ. 

In  the  "Overcoat  Hall"  scene — located  in 
the  resort  for  down-and-outers  started  by  Gil- 
christ when  he  finds  that  he  and  the  church 
do  not  want  each  other — there  is  certainly 
opportunity  for  dramatic  effect,  and  many, 
viewing  the  number  of  odd  and  out-of-the- 
way  characterizations  introduced  by  the  au- 
thor, would  say  that  he  has  fully  availed  him- 
self of  it.  He  has,  in  a  way.  The  spectator 
is  interested,  entertained.  But  somehow  the 
sympathies  are  not  thoroughly  reached. 

Take  the  character  of  the  crippled  child, 
Mary  Margaret,  for  instance.  Jenny  \^Ven 
probably  had  a  share  in  her  creation,  although 
her  function  in  the  play  took  her  quite  away 
eventually  from  Dickens'  conception.  But  in 
"The  Fool,"  Mary  Margaret — as  no  doubt 
Jenny  Wren  would  be,  also — was  of  the  the- 
atre theatrical. 

In  this  scene  there  were  women  in  lowly 
walks  of  life,  one  of  them  a  silken-clad  Mag- 
dalen in  the  grip  of  a  consuming  love  for  the 
young  minister.  She  comes  to  warn  the  young 
disciple  of  the  Christ  doctrine  that  her  de- 
serted husband,  thinking  him  responsible  for 
her  fall,  has  come  to  kill  him.  Hence  the  mob 
scene. 

This  scene  is  very  carefully  worked  up,  with 
yells,  scuffles,  wild  excitement,  culminating  in 
a  miracle — without  any  relevancy — by  which 
Mary  Margaret,  after  a  wild,  audible  prayer, 
is  cured  of  her  lameness. 

In  the  last  act  the  ex-lovers — Gilchrist  had 
had  a  sweetheart,  who  abandoned  him  in 
favor  of  a  wealthy  suitor  who  did  not  throw 
his  money  away  on  the  poor,  like  the  young 
disciple — have  one  of  their  peculiarly  dry 
scenes.  She  comes  to  tell  him  she  still  loves 
him,  but  his  virtue  is  proof  against  the  as- 
sault. Her  jealous,  dissipated  husband  is  now 
lame:  apparently  Mar\-  Margaret  has  worked 
off  her  disability  on  him.  There  is  a  not  par- 
ticularly successful  attempt  at  injecting  com- 
edy by  having  Mary  Margaret  present  the 
young  minister  with  a  hideous  chromo,  which 
she    greatlj'    admires. 

Then,  at  last,  solitude.  The  disciple  of 
Christ  communes  with  his  soul,  and  through 
the  back  of  his  head  Bennett  manages  to  con- 
vey to  the  audience  that  Gilchrist  says  to  him- 
self, "It  is  well  with  my  soul,  it  is  well.  I 
am  on  the  right  path." 

This  theme,  it  will  be  remembered.  Haupt- 
mann,  the  German  dramatist  and  novelist, 
handled  with  much  greater  effectiveness  in  a 
novel  called  "Johannes,"  wasn't  it?  And  "The 
Idiot"  is  the  title  of  Dostoevsky's  novel,  also 
about  a  man,  an  epileptic,  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  But  both  of  those  writers 
were  always,  in  their  works,  moved  preemi- 
nently by  a  deep  love  of  humanity. 

Richard  Bennett  is  an  actor  of  creditable 
ambitions,  and  has  appeared  a  number  of 
times  in  roles  which  show  that  he  has  placed 
his  aspirations  high.  He  is  of  the  modern 
school  of  acting,  and  sometimes  he  is  so  natu- 
ral that  his  meaning  is  not  fully  conveyed : 
particularly  when  he  tries  to  convey  it  with 
his  back  to  the  audience. 
.  He  is  not  a  genius,  but  he  is  a  valuable 
man  to  his  profession,  because  he  has  made 
himself  a  good  actor  with  high  ideals.  In 
"The  Fool"  he  fills  his  role  with  due  effect 
without  any  attempt  to  monopolize  the  stage 
centre,  his  principal  lack  being  a  deficiency  of 
strongly   marked   personality. 

On  account  of  his  fair  play  the  company 
has  ample  opportunity,  particularly  in  render- 
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ing  the  character  roles  of  the  various  per- 
sonages that  appear  at  Overcoat  Hall. 

The  company  filling  the  numerous  cast  has 
been  carefully  rehearsed  and  their  work  is 
most  conscientious,  although  not  striking; 
Clair  Verda,  in  the  leading  lady's  role,  con- 
veying a  sort  of  drj-ness  of  feeling  in  uttering 
Clare   Jewett's   protestations   of  love. 

Of  the  others,  the  two.  aside  from  the  star, 
who  had  a  little  gift  for  submerging  their 
conscientiousness  in  their  roles  are  Mr.  Hugh 
Metcalfe  in  the  role  of  the  elder  Goodkind 
and  Mitzi  Kimball  as  the  lame  girl.  Miss 
Kimball,  although  somewhat  stereotj'ped,  play- 
ing the  role  in  a  manner  most  acceptable  to 
the  audience:  whch,  by  the  way,  was  not  the 
usual  first  night  crowd. 

Whether  it  was  church  people  or  not  I 
know  not,  but,  although  it  seemed  non-recep- 
tive at  first,  its  final  verdict  was  that  of  ap- 
proval. At  any  rate  the  star,  during  his 
speech,    showed    himself    grateful    and    happy. 


"THE  RIVALS." 


It  was  quite  an  inspired  idea  for  the 
Vaughan-Rainey  combination  to  produce  "The 
Rivals,"  for  they  had  a  company  of  almost 
half  a  dozen  professionals  organized  by  taking 
in  Emelie  Melville  and  pretty  Ann  O'Day. 
Reginald  Travers  might  be  said  to  be  already 
in  the  combination,  and  as  for  the  others, 
the  majority-  has  had  so  much  experience  be- 
fore paying  houses  that  it  may  be  said  to  be 
more   than    semi-professional. 

"The  Rivals,"  although  throwing  the  roles 
of  Mrs.  Malaprop,  Sir  Anthony,  Captain  Ab- 
solute and  Bob  Acres  well  in  the  spotlight, 
offers,  like  all  the  Sheridan  comedies,  excel- 
lent   opportunity   for   good   team    work. 

Sheridan  was  thoroughly  conventional  in 
his  custom  of  giving  every  character  the  stage 
centre,  if  only  once;  of  alternating  scenes  for 
the  two  different  pairs  of  lovers,  and  for  the 
important   characters. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  he  who  established 
the  conventions;  but  at  any  rate,  one  is  struck 
by  them  in  seeing  or  reading  the  play.  Jack 
and  Lydia  alternate  with  Falkland  and  Julia, 
although  Julia  has  been  suppressed,  posterity 
condemning  the  foolishness  of  Falkland  and 
Julia's  love  affair.  Every  gentleman's  gentle- 
man has  his  little  turn  at  the  stage  centre, 
and  pretty,  scheming  Lucy  also  has  her 
chance,  while  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger's  role,  late 
as  that  personage  appears  in  the  play,  has 
many  a  time  been  played  by  famous  actors. 

The  performance  that  is  being  given  at  the 
Players  Theatre  this  week  offers  little  oppor- 
tunity for  anything  but  commendation,  Emelie 
Melville  offering  a  fine  old  traditional  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Malaprop.  Gorgeously  costumed, 
dictatorial  in  voice  and  bearing,  she  makes 
that  doughty  dame  so  much  the  stage  figure 
of  another  day  that  we  almost  rub  our  eyes, 
and  look  to  see  the  name  of  some  famous 
actress  of  the  past.  This  depiction  of  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  which,  by  the  way,  Emelie  Melville 
also  gave  one  midsummer  night  at  the  Greek 
Theatre  with  William  Crane  playing  with  her 
as  Sir  Anthony,  is  quite  the  best  thing  I  have 
seen  her  do  during  her  present  soj  ourn  of 
some  years  in   San   Francisco. 

Mr.  Reginald  Travers'  long  experience  as 
an  actor  enables  him  easily  to  assume  the  role 
of  the  choleric  Sir  Anthony,  whom  he  invests 
with  that  panoply  of  testy  authority  which  so 
easily  ran  into  suggestions  of  impending  apo- 
plexy in  the  days  before  fathers  learned  that 
they  no  longer  can  call  their  sons  to  heel. 

Evelyn  \'"aughan  as  Lydia  Languish  has  no 
such  possibilities  as  in  last  week's  play.  Lydia, 
of  course,  is  an  awful  goose,  and  as  such 
actresses  must  play  her.  The  role,  in  fact^  is 
as  subsidiary  to  that  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  as 
Lydia  was  in  worldly  matters  subordinate  to 
her  formidable  aunt.  The  principal  qualities 
Lydia  is  required  to  contribute  are  beauty, 
charm,  and  a  pretty  touch  of  comedy.  These 
qualifications  Miss  Vaughan  possessing  in  suf- 
ficient measure,  it  follows  that  her  Lydia  is 
well  done;  but  as  the  lady  is  not  only  a  good 
actress,  but  has  the  gift  of  personality',  I  shall 
look  forward  with  interest  to  seeing  her  in 
her  next  role ;  for  it  is  whispered  that  the 
Players  have  something  particularly  interest- 
ing up  their  sleeve,  and  we  have  hopes  that 
Miss  Vaughan's  services  will  be  retained. 

Mr.  Rainey,  in  the  handsome  and  pictur- 
esque costumes  of  Captain  Absolute,  made  an 
uncommonly  comely  figure  of  that  engaging 
young  schemer,  acting  the  part  with  that  gay 
nonchalance  and  that  insouciant  gallantry 
characteristic  of  Jack  Absolute,  and  singing 
most  agreeably  one  or  two  songs  of  the 
times. 

.^.nn  O'Day,  in  a  ravishingly  coquettish 
little  costume,  made  the  daintiest  and  most 
beguiling  of  Lucys;  a  delightful  little  incar- 
nation of  a  kind  of  figure  that  has  passed 
away  from   modern  drama. 

Frank  Keenan  Wallace  endowed  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger  with  a  very  good  Irish  brogue,  and 
helped  to  make  the  scene  in  which  that  pro- 
fessional fire-eater  figured  go  with  consider- 
able eclat.  .A,nd  Frederick  McNulty's  talent 
for  burlesque  enabled  him  to  give  a  Bob  Acres 
that  greatly  amused  the  audience,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  no  less  august  a  player  than 
Joseph    Jefferson    has    played    that    same    role 


here  in  old  San  Francisco.  Callen  R.  Tjader 
made  a  very  acceptable  Fag,  and  Joseph 
Sturgis  and  Louis  Wood  White  completed  the 
cast. 

The  idea  of  dressing  the  pretty  girl  orches- 
tra in  the  powder-and-puff  costume  of  the 
time  was  a  most  happy  one,  and  added  to  the 
generally  decorative  effect  of  the  entire  per- 
formance. 

To  this  generally  decorative  effect  a  num- 
ber of  carefully  considered  details  contributed  : 
the  richness  of  fabric  and  striking  colors  of 
the  costumes,  the  opulent  sets,  with  the  grace- 
ful, gilded  furniture ;  and  the  minuet  per- 
formed with  notably  stately  grace  by  Mrs. 
Melville  and  Mr.  Travers. 

Miss     Vaughan's     fine     appearance     gained 


ESMOND'S 

"THE  CAKE  SHOP" 
253  Grant  Ave. 

We  offer  a  large  variety 
of  pies,  cakes  and  pastries 
— all  of  the  highest  quality 
and  flavor. 

"ECCLES  CAKES"  Our  Specialty 


In  the  spirit  of  Co- 
operation 

To  meet  the  urgent  need  for  more 
water  in  San  Francisco.  24  million 
gallons  daily  will  be  added  to  the 
supply  by  this  company. 

The  additional  water  will  be 
drav.n  from  the  Calaveras  Reservoir 
in  Alameda  County  and  will  be 
brought  into  service  through  a  new 
Spring  Valley  aqueduct  and  through 
the  Bay  Division  oi  the  Hetch 
Hetchy   conduit. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company 
are  cooperating  to  make  feasible 
this  augmenting  of  the  supply. 

Their  cooperation  is  based  on  a 
working  relationship  whose  condi- 
tions were  originally  laid  down  h\ 
the   Railroad  Commission. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  added 
certain  other  conditions  before 
unanimously  approving  the  pro- 
gramme  of  cooperation. 

One  of  the  original  conditions  was 
that  Spring  Valley  should  pay  the 
city  for  the  use  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
conduit  to  bring  the  additional  water 
from  Irvington  to  Crystal  Springs 
Reser\-oir. 

The  city  added  the  condition  that 
Spring  Valley  should  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  Hetch  Keichy  bonds 
for  the  construction  of  this  con- 
duit. 

Spring  Valley,  in  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation, accepted  this  with  the 
other  conditions,  thus  completely 
freeing  the  taxpayers  from  the 
burden  of  interest. 

This  whole  water  agreement 
strikes  a  new  note  in  the  relations 
between  a  city  and  a  privately- 
owned  water  company.  There  is  no 
precedent  for  it  in  water  service 
anywhere  in  our  country. 

SPEIING  YALLEY 

WATER     COMPANY 


September  2,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


*UUEN  GATE  VALLF.' 


novelty  and  beauty  from  the  black  hair  she 
wore,  and  the  excellent  good  taste  of  her 
lovely  costumes  still  further  enhanced  Lydia 
Languish's  beauty   and   charm. 

The  picturesque  revival  of  the  old  custom 
of  sending  out  handsomely  liveried  flunkeys 
to  lisHt  a  row  of  candles  in  lieu  of  our  mod- 
ern footlights  had  an  ojsthetically  pleasing 
effect,  as  did  also  the  white-wigged  and  puffed 
and  panniered  picturesqueness  of  the  two 
pretty  musicians,  who  gave  still  another  charm 
to  the  general  effect  by  playing  old-time  Eng- 
lish airs  such  as  we  heard  in  "The  Beggar's 
Opera." 

PROFESSIONAL  TRUTHS. 


I  have  always  considered  that  acting  must 
be  a  most  trying  occupation,  and  that  if  the 
young  people  eagerly  seeking  a  stage  career 
could  look  ten  years  ahead  many  of  them 
would  renounce  the  possible  triumphs  that 
talent  wins  for  the  calmer  if  duller  life  lived 
liy  the  ungifted  majority.  There  are  certain 
retirements  from  the  stage  from  the  surprise 
of  which  ardent  theatre-goers  have  never  re- 
covered ;  Mary  Anderson's,  for  instance.  And 
Forbes-Robertson,  although  no  longer  young, 
retired  in  the  full  tide  of  his  fame,  for  the 
public  showed  no  signs  of  having  had  enough 
of  him.  But  he  was  weary  of  it,  and  longed 
for  privacy. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  career  Edwin 
Booth  showed  plainly  that  the  inspiration  of 
earlier  years  was  waning.  In  fact,  the  ready 
imagination  of  youth  ceases  to  function  at  a 
certain  stage,  the  magnetism  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  belongs  to  the  season  of  physical 
attractiveness  fades  and  dies,  and  then — 
what  ? 

Art  automatic  working  of  the  technique  and 
artistic  finish  evolved  by  years  of  experience 
nuist  satisfy  the  artist;  the  artist  who  had 
once  so  adored  his  art. 

Artists,  of  course,  do  not  generally  tell  the 
truth.  If  the  interviewer  conscientiously  en- 
deavors to  pry  something  loose  from  the  in- 
terviewed that  does  not  show  the  marks  of 
careful  and  labored  preparation,  he  is  seldom 
rewarded.  The  young  things  twitter,  the  old 
ones   reminisce. 

But  at  a  recent  interview  given  by  Wilton 
Lackaye  to  an  expert  in  starting  players  to 
talk  and  reveal  themselves  the  veteran  star 
told  a  lot  of  home  truths.  It  all  came  from 
bis  first  offering  the  bitter  truths  of  experi- 
ence to  his  son,  who  wished  to  be  an  actor. 
Youth,  of  course,  never,  or  almost  never, 
heeds  such  warnings.  Mr.  Lackaye's  experi- 
ences are  legion.  They  are  those  of  hardship, 
short  runs  when  long  ones  were  expected; 
the  humiliation  of  failing  when  lesser  players 
won  big  successes.  They  are  the  losing  of 
family  life,  the  missing  of  family  festivities. 
They  are  the  perpetual  motion,  the  life  in 
trains,  hotels,  and  theatres.  Part  of  the  dis- 
enchantment comes  from  seeing  how  small  is 
the  artist's  financial  return — he  who  gets  all 
the  public  acclaim — as  compared  with  the 
immense  winnings  of  the  manager. 


I  was  rather  staggered  when  I  read  the 
article,  realizing  how  easy  it  is,  without 
knowing  anything  about  it,  to  complain  that 
the  prices  of  theatre  seats  are  too  high  be- 
cause of  the  salaries  paid  players.  Mr. 
Lackaye  gave  a  few  figures,  and  said  that  his 
boodle  was  not  made  by  acting,  but  by 
managing  and  backing  a  play. 

I  think  perhaps  a  perception  is  coming  to 
people  of  the  profession  that  unless  they  rise 
to  that  thin  ether  where  dwell  the  eternal 
stars  there  is  little  money  in  it  for  them.  Al 
Jolson  is  making  a  huge  income,  but  it  proves 
nothing  but  Al  Jolson,  who,  by  the  way,  made 
his  millions  in  various  ways  connected  with 
the  stage  instead  of  on  it. 

Thus  the  players  are  venturing,  nowadays, 
for  business  on  their  own  account,  the  which 
is  probably  looked  at  with  a  jaundiced  eye  by 
the  managers. 

One  thing  is  sure:  this  is  a  time  of  tran- 
sition in  the  theatrical  business.  The  big 
managers  have  been  in  a  state  of  alarm  for 
two  or  three  years.  They  were  very  scorn- 
ful of  the  suggestion  made  last  winter  by 
George  Arliss,  that  the  cycle  had  swung 
around  again  for  the  stock  company  to  be  re- 
instated. Cogent  reasons  were  advanced 
against  it,  and  yet  we  have  had  great  joys  in 
past  years  from  the  high-class  stock  company. 
And  if  there  were  a  series  of  stock  companies 
established  in  a  number  of  the  leading  cities 
of  the  country  there  would  be  excellent  op- 
portunities supplied  for  splendid  team  work, 
for  the  gradual  ripening  of  immature  but 
promising  art  in  the  younger  members,  and 
for  the  harassed  players  to  wrest  from  fate 
occasional  pause  of  a  year  or  so  in  their  per- 
petual pilgrimage. 


programs  as  they  do  to  remove  hats,  they 
would  find  it  efficacious;  particularly  if  they 
added,  "Doctors  say  it  is  better  to  repress  a 
cough.     Try   it." 

There  are  always,  of  course,  contrary  people 
who  experience  a  passionate  desire  to  do  a 
thing  if  they  are  advised  not  to.  But  if  a 
courteous  usher  would  offer  a  tall,  chilly- 
looking  glass  of  cold  water  to  the  graveyard 
cougher,  he  might  realize  he  was  in  the  wrong 
place. 

Concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  injured 
audience  might  work.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
duty  of  a  man  who  suddenly  develops  a  frog 
in  his  throat  to  go  outside  and  kill  the  frog. 
If,  however,  he  remains,  then  the  audience,  as 
with  one  accord,  should  turn  and  look  at  him 
reproachfully. 

It  doesn't  work  when  only  one — the  man 
whose  backbone  you  are  industriously  kicking 
— turns  and  tries  to  slay  you  with  a  look. 
But  when  a  number  of  people  turn  their  heads 
uneasily  to  view  the  oft'ender  he  feels  like  the 
unoffending  spectator  in  the  proscenium  box 
upon  whom  the  splotlight  is  suddenly  turned. 

Perhaps  a  little  facetiousness  might  work ; 
a  few  mild  jokes  about  the  cough  syrup  that 
mother  used  to  make  being  on  tap.  But  one 
thing  is  sure:  the  cougher  in  the  theatre  is 
a  common  nuisance  who  merely  needs  to  ex- 
ercise a  little  self-control,  and  that  plain  cold 
fact  should  be  made  in  some  way  to  penetrate 
his   hide. 


THEATRICAL  NOTES. 


The  Players  Theatre 

Bush  St..  near  Gough Telephone  West  3321 

.^L-cond    Week,    Commencing    Monday 

"THE    RIVALS" 

with 
EVELYN    VAUGHAN 

and 
WILLIAM   S.   RAINEY 

And    a    Distinguished    Cast,    Including 

KMKLII-:    MELVILLE  ANN    O'DAY 

REGINALD    TRAVERS 

Unanimously    Praised ! 

\  real  treat  and  a  credit  to  producers; 
tliose  who  love  the  fine  things  of  the  theatre 
sliotild    see    it." — Ceo.    IVarrcn,    The   Chronicle. 

"Should  draw  capacity  audiences  of  the  dis- 
criminating kind." — Bitford  Bennett,  The  Ex- 
aminer. 

"Splendid  presentation." — The  Bulletin. 

"Brilliant  performance  wins  great  applause." 
— 7'/i(?    Call. 

Eves,  at  8:30,  $1  and  $1.50;  Mats.  Tues.  and 
Sat.,    50c  and  $1. 


LeufiDi  PliTtieiue  af 
'    West 


pOLUMBlA  THEATRE  ""^i 

V*^    GeuT  at  Mason  Phono  Franklin  1 50 

Monday.    Sept.    4^Second   and    Last   Week 
Matinees    H'cdnesdav    and    Saturday 

RICHARD  BENNETT 

In    Cliaiining    Pollock's  New    Drama 

«THE    FOOL" 

Mon.,    Sept.     11— RICIIAKD    BENNETT    in 
"The   Rear  Car." 


IN  RE  PLAYERS'  SALARIES. 

The  alwnys  vital  subject  of  actors'  salaries 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  very  courteous  and 
reasonably  expressed  communication  to  the 
Actors'  Equity  Association,  written  by  A.  H. 
Woods,  the  well-known  Eastern  producer.  Mr. 
Woods  has  a  lot  of  plays  up  his  sleeve,  and  he 
wishes  to  produce  them  provided  the  "fan- 
tastic salaries"  now  being  drawn  by  players 
do  not  continue  to  retain  their  present  high 
figure. 

Mr.  Woods  points  out  that  if  they  do  not 
come  down  there  will  be  very  scant  pickings 
this  winter  for  the  acting  profession  ;  and,  re- 
membering the  disastrously  large  number  of 
plays  that  were  withdrawn  during  the  last  and 
the  present  season  in  little  old  New  York,  the 
dramatic  hub  of  the  American  universe,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  readers  out  as  well  as  in 
the  profession  will  be  much  impressed  by  Mr. 
Woods'  exhortation. 

And  he  strengthens  it  by  adding  to  it  the 
statement  that,  in  any  event,  "a  force  stronger 
than  Equity  or  the  Producing  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation is  going  to  bring  them  down.  It's  an 
economic  law." 

The  gratifying  feature  in  the  affair  is  that 
the  Equity  leaders,  who  printed  the  communi- 
cation  in  the  association's  publication,  have  an 
editorial  note  appended  to  the  communication 
in  which  is  recognized  Mr.  Woods'  friendli- 
ness toward  Equity  and  his  fairness  in  stating 
the  question. 

Then  follows  a  suggestion,  which  won't  suit 
the  producing  managers  a  little  bit,  but  which 
seems  to  have  the  elements  of  fairness  in  it. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  actors  consent 
to  a  lowering  of  their  salaries,  but  that  they 
be  allowed  a  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts 
over  a  certain  amount;  the  point  being  that 
the  actor  must  live  during  the  idle  weeks  fol- 
lowing the  cessation  of  the  season,  even 
though  producing  managers  may  not  see  the 
necessity. 

The  point  is  well  taken,  and  promises  to 
open  up  very  considerable  discussion.  But 
what  is  still  more  interesting  about  it  than  its 
face  value  is  the  fact  that  it  will  be  pounced 
on  by  workers  of  other  professions,  whose 
salaries,  it  is  plain,  must  eventually  come 
down. 

And  there  io  still  another  point,  apparently 
overlook  by  Equity,  but  which  the  Producing 
Managers'  Association  will  be  sure  to  bring 
up.  for  they  will  doubtlessly  point  out  that 
if  the  actor  earns  his  percentage  of  the  gross 
receipts,  must  he  not  also  expect  to  put  up 
with  his  share  of  the  loss,  if  the  run  proves 
unprofitable? 

Out  of  all  this  something  is  going  to  come; 
perhaps  a  reorganization  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion, which  may,  perhaps,  make  for  greater 
financial  health  and  balance  on  both  sides  in 
a  possibly  rosier  future. 


said   that   the  Actors"   Equity   Associa- 

becoming   very   powerful.      Already   it 

been    instrumental    in    doing    away    with 

abuses    from    which    players    have    suf- 

;  among  others  insufficiently  cleaned  and 


It 
tion 
has 
many 
fered 

ventilated  dressing-rooms.  As  a  result  players 
are  getting  spunky,  and  now  the  women 
players  have  scared  up  sufficient  courage  to 
request  that  the  influence  of  Equity  may  be 
exerted  in  doing  away  with  coarse  and  sug- 
gestive scenes,  lines,  and  situations  in  plays. 
And  no  doubt  the  scandalized  Broadway  pro- 
ducers  are    all   saying,    "Well!      What   next?" 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

John  McCormack's  Plans. 
Mr.    D.    F.    McSweeney,    manager    of   John 
McCormack,     the    Irish    tenor,    writing    from 
Paris  to  Frank  W.   Healy,   McCormack's  local 
representative,  says ; 

"I  have  just  spent  a  week  with  McCormack 
at  Stow-on- the-Wold,  Gloucestershire.  He 
looks  better  today  than  he  has  for  several 
years.  He  spends  two  hours  a  day,  Sundays 
excepted,  rain  or  shine,  roaming  the  country- 
side, shooting  rabbits,  and  when  the  game- 
keeper is  not  looking,  an  occasional  partridge. 
He  is  as  rabid  a  tennis  fan  as  ever;  a  set  or 
two  between  showers  is  almost  a  daily  evenl. 
"He  is  on  a  sort  of  eat  and  grow  thin  diet. 
When  I  met  him  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  see  how  well  he  looked. 
His  friends  may  rest  assured  that  his  voice  is 
as  good  as  it  ever  was  right  now.  He  could 
give  a  concert  tomorrow,  but  he  won't.  He  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  a  good  long  rest, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  will  deny 
that  he  is  entitled  to  it.  John  McCormack's 
voice  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  worhl 
and  he  holds  it  in  trust  as  such. 

"Two  days  after  my  arrival  in  London  I 
heard  him  sing  for  the  first  time  since  the 
concert  he  gave  in  Chicago  on  April  2d.  His 
first  song  was  'Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night.'  I 
won't  attempt  to  tell  you  how  I  felt,  but  it 
was  certainly  good  to  hear  his  voice  again, 
the  voice  we  feared  during  Holy  Week  would 
be  stilled  forever. 

"The  next  time  I  heard  Mr.  McCormack 
sing  was  at  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
enjoyable  functions  I  have  ever  had  the  privi- 
lege of  attending.  It  was  at  the  home  o  f 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antonio  de  Navarro  at  Broad- 
way, Worcestershire,  Mme.  de  Navarro,  as 
you  know,  was  the  incomparable  Mary  An- 
derson ('Our  Mary').  The  Navarros  were 
celebrating  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of 
their  wedding  and  the  McCormacks  the  six- 
teenth, and  I  do  not  believe  a  more  happily 
married  quartet  ever  celebrated  an  anniver- 
sary. Mr,  McCormack  has  decided  to  take 
things  easy  until  the  spring  of  1923,  when  he 
will  return  to   America  for  a  brief  tour." 


Clemence  Dane,  author  of  "The  Bill  of  Di- 
vorcement," has  run  against  a  snag  with  her 
play  in  blank  verse  entitled  "Will  Shake- 
speare." Blank  verse,  or  verse  of  any  kind, 
is  a  ticklish  medium  to  use  in  this  era  of 
realism  in  the  drama.  But  the  trouble  was 
that  instead  of  painting  Shakespeare  as  a 
demi-god,  Miss  Dane  depicted  him  as  a  youth 
of  twenty,  his  character  still  in  the  making. 
And  the  portrait  did  not  please  an  idealizing 
public  that  wants  its  gods  left  with  a  bright 
aura.  In  "Will  Shakespeare"  the  bard  was 
unkind  to  Anne  Hathaway,  the  playwright  de- 
veloping the  idea  that  out  of  his  sins  was 
developed  the  ability  to  create  Hamlet  and 
Macbeth.  In  the  meantime,  while  "Will 
Shakespeare"  failed  in  London  town,  the  me- 
tropolis of  her  native  land.  "A  Bill  of  Di- 
vorcement," which  the  author  considers  a 
lesser  and  "ordinary,  well-written  play,"  con- 
tinues to  attract  crowds.  And  it  is  her  first 
play.     Verily,  life  is  full  of  the  unexpected. 


We  can  not  very  well  blame  players  who 
are  established  favorites  in  the  East  for 
feeling  able  to  abstain  from  capturing  San 
Francisco  by  the  splendor  of  their  art.  New 
York  is  generally  home  to  them,  and  every- 
where they  go  is  nearer  home  than  San  Fran- 
cisco. We  are,  as  a  consequence,  humbly 
used  in  our  far-off  isolation  to  waiting  till  the 
big  guns  grow  old  before  they  come  our  way. 
But  there  are  new  possibilities  for  us.  It  is 
said  that  many  popular  players  are  out  of  a 
job  in  New  York,  and  that  those  who  are  in 
one  are  not  such  an  awfully  tight  fit.  Hence 
the  great  favorites  can  not  so  firmly  refuse 
to  go  on  prolonged  tours  as  formerly  ;  or  so 
it  is  whispered.  And  perhaps — oh,  perhaps — 
some  more  big  guns  will  come  out  our  way. 
We  San  Franciscans  like  big  guns,  just  as 
much  as  other  folks  do.  and  we  don't  see 
them  so  awfully  often.  So,  although  we  are 
not  praying  for  their  lack  of  prosperity,  it  is 
an  ill  wind  that  doesn't  blow  somebody  some- 
thing;  or  words  to  that  etTect. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

Theodore  Roberts  has  gained  fame  as  an 
artist  both  on  the  screen  and  on  the  legiti- 
mate stage,  but  his  present  engagement  is  his 
first  on  the  speaking  stage  for  a  good  many 
years.  Mr.  Roberts  is  a  native-born  San 
Franciscan  and  it  is  particularly  fitting  that 
his  first  personal  appearance  after  a  long 
time  on  the  silver  screen  should  be  in  his 
native  city. 

Max  Fisher  and  his  orchestra  are  a  synco- 
pated sensation.  Every  man  in  the  organi- 
zation is  an  artist. 

Lloyd  and  De  Voe  are  likable  young  men 
and  their  singing  and  kidding  cover  a  wide 
range    of   entertainment. 

Ernest  Hiatt  assures  us  that  it's  "Nothing 
Serious,"  and  the  audience  has  a  delightful 
time  roaring  at  his  brand  of  humor. 

Hurst  and  O'Donnell  have  been  "Profiteer- 
ing in  Fun,"  and  their  subjects  are  gainers 
rather  than  losers. 

Oakes  and  Delour  will  appear  with  their 
"Cycle   of   Cyclonic   Dances." 

Duffy  and  Kellar  have  a  new  idea  in  their 
"Via  Telephone." 


V^^^^^^^^gJ 


'^daS'ly^^  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    25c    TO    $1.25 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN    DRESS 
CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


COUGHING. 


The  subject  of  coughing  in  the  theatre  has 
come  up  so  many  times  that  it  seems  perti- 
nent to  air  a  few  observations  on  the  subject. 
The  cougher.  of  course,  says  indignantly,  "I 
can't  help  it."  But  he  can  ;  unless,  indeed,  he 
is  so  far  gone  that  he  should  not  go  to  the 
theatre  at  all.  Lots  of  people  don't  know  that 
they  can  stifle  a  cough  ;  that  it  is  better  for 
the  vocal  chords,  and  for  the  ailment  itself, 
to  stifle  it. 

If  theatre  managers  would  put  Ihe  same 
heartfelt    adjuration    not    to    cough    on    their 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 

"The  Fool"  has  made  a  hit  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  where  it  will  be  seen  for  a  second 
and  final  week  commencing  with  Monday.  Sep- 
tember 4th.  It  has  every  quality  to  hold  in- 
terest and  is  presented  by  a  cast  of  excep- 
tional  fitness. 

"The  Rear  Car,"  said  to  be  "battier  than 
'The  Bat,'  "  conies  to  the  Columbia  on  Mon- 
day, September  11th,  with  Richard  Bennett  in 
the  role  of  the  silly-ass  "deflector"  who  gets 
tangled  in  the  many  mysterious  happenings  on 
the  eastward  trip.  The  play  is  by  Edward  E. 
Rose  and  has  already  created  a  sensation. 

Among  other  coming  attractions  for  the 
Columbia  are  the  stage  production  of  "Nice 
People,"  "The  Gold  Diggers,"  Mitizi  in  "Lady 
Billy."  and  "The  Merry  Widow." 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 
SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 
Hospital    and   Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 
441   Sutter  St. — Entire  Building.  Telephone 
San  Francisco,  Gal.         Douglas  4017 


Scientists  claim  that  the  North  Pole  is 
gradually  moving  south.  Maybe  it  will  dis- 
cover Dr,  Cook  yet. — Life  Lines. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


There  is  said  to  be  drifting  through  the 
American  mind  today  a  growing  interest  in 
the  formularies  of  social  life,  and  that  this 
interest  is  broadening  -  and  deepening  into 
what  threatens  to  become  a  real  fad.  Books 
on  the  subject  are  in  demand,  some  have 
even  made  money  for  the  authors,  and  evi- 
dences multiply  that  more  people  are  reading, 
studying,  and  thinking  about  the  subject  than 
ever  before.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  a  good  symp- 
tom and  the  fad  will  be  a  good  thing,  for  we 
need  to  pay  more  serious  attention  to  our 
manners,  and  the  best  way  to  accomplish  any 
general  result  is  through  some  popular  craze. 
It  would  be  a  relief  if  Americans  were  sud- 
denely  to  become  enamored  of  proper  personal 
conduct,  for  they  would  elevate  mere  form 
into  an  art,  and  make  it  the  expression  of 
the  kindliness  which  distinguishes  them  among 
modern  peoples.  They  have  heretofore  paid 
scant  attention  to  the  forms  of  deportment 
merely  because  they  were  forms.  They  have 
felt  that,  in  the  words  of  the  old  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  song.  "Xo  matter  what  you  do  if 
your  heart  be  true,  and  his  heart  was  true 
to  Poll."  They  have  been  conscious  always 
that  their  hearts  were  true,  and  so  were  satis- 
fied that  their  conduct  would  be  ;  under  which 
assurance  they  have  permitted  themselves 
such  nightmare  ceremonials  as  "Mr.  Smith, 
shake  hands  with  Mr.  Brown."  which  is 
enough  to  set  on  edge  the  teeth  of  a  Winne- 
mucca  Piute  or  a  Mexican  peon ;  because  Mr. 
Smith  may  not  wish  to  shake  hands  with  any 
one,  and  may  have  a  particular  dread  of  any 
personal  contact  whatever  with  the  aforesaid 
Brown,  a  sentiment  which  Brown  may  re- 
ciprocate. As  a  people  we  appear  to  have 
missed  altogether  the  important  fact  that  the 
rigid  daily  and  hourly  obser\ance  of  form  is 
in  itself  an  invaluable  discipline  which 
strengthens  men  instead  of  weakening  them, 
elevating  self-respect  and  steeling  character 
for  the  work  it  has  to  do.  What  other  equally 
valuable  function  has  military  ceremonial ;  the 
salute,  the  drills,  the  manual  of  arms?  These 
bring  men  into  a  frame  of  mind  to  act  their 
part  as  men  when  the  need  arises.  And  any 
man  who  is  punctilious  about  his  conduct  is 
the  stronger  for  it.  exactly  as  his  mind  will 
function  more  clearly  if  he  drills  himself  to 
good  grammatical  and  syntactical  usage. 


That  is  an  individual  value.  Beyond  it,  is 
a  social  value  difficult  to  overestimate.  Good 
manners  are  the  lubricant  of  community  life. 
If  they  mean  anything  at  all  they  mean  the 
forms  under  which  it  has  been  found  most 
convenient  and  profitable  for  human  relations 
to  operate.  Underlying  them  is  the  finest 
humanity — consideration,  kindness,  cheerful- 
ness, helpfulness.  It  is  not  good  manners  to 
drag  your  personal  griefs  into  your  conversa- 
tion, to  the  distress  of  your  friends,  who  can 
not  lighten  them.  It  is  not  good  manners  to 
say  or  do  embarrassing  things,  and  hence  as 
we  have  no  knowledge  just  what  things  may 
at  times  be  embarrassing  it  is  bad  minnerj, 
to  make  personal  remarks,  unless  they  are 
called    for   by   some    particular   and   beneficial 
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purpose.  It  is  not  good  manners  to  do  things 
that  are  vulgar,  and  make  your  friends 
ashamed.  Of  such  are  the  principles  of  proper 
personal  conduct;  and  it  can  not  be  dispensed 
with  in  any  order  of  society  if  that  order  is 
to  do  its  work  smoothly.  Even  Nigger  Jim 
and  Huckleberry  Finn  on  the  raft  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi had  need  of  it,  and  Jim  justly  com- 
plained of  the  practical  joke  Huck  played  on 
him,  which  wrung  his  heart  with  dread  and 
"threw  dirt  in  the  face  of  a  friend."  It  is  not 
good  manners  to  play  practical  jokes,  unless 
they  be  very  innocent  and  friendly  and  con- 
ceived in  real  kindness.  The  world  is  no  such 
hilarious  place  that  we  can  afford  to  enhance 
the  misery  of  life  to  others  in  order  to  enjoy 
it  more  ourselves.  It  is  bad  manners  to  put 
the  other  person  at  a  disadvantage,  or  in  the 
wrong,  or  force  him  to  embarrassing  explana- 
tions. It  is  bad  manners  to  arouse  repug- 
nance, and  so  we  no  longer  eat  with  our 
knives,  although  once  it  was  done  by  the  most 
eminent  men.  That  we  have  begun  to  pay 
attention  to  such  seeming  trifles  is  no  sign  of 
degeneracy,  for  they  are  only  trifles  in  seem- 
ing— they  are  really  as  important  as  many  of 
our  laws.  They  are.  in  fact,  the  basis  of  the 
law  of  social  intercourse,  and  they  help 
sweeten  life  for  everybody.  A  refined  civili- 
zation will  take  on  such  hall-marks  of  its  re- 
finement, and  it  will  do  it  without  fear  of 
weakening  itself  or  the  character  of  its  mem- 
bers. Persons  there  may  be  who  will  argue 
that  when  Rome  became  over-civilized  she 
fell :  but  Rome  had  other  reasons  for  going 
down — as  many  as  there  are  historians  to  in- 
vent them.  And  we  are  in  no  present  danger 
from  over-refinement. 


On  grounds  wholly  economic,  the  govern- 
ment of  Japan  seems  about  to  attack  the 
drinking  of  sake,  or  rice  beer.  Sake  itself 
seems  mild  and  innocent  enough,  but  it  takes 
about  20,000.000  bushels  of  the  nation's  best 
rice  to  brew  it,  and  this  the  government  thinks 
is  needed  for  food.  The  Britisher  supposes 
beer  to  be  food,  but  the  Japanese  government 
appears  to  think  otherwise,  and  is  going  to 
offer  the  market  a  substitute  made  from 
starch  pulp  and  hydro-chloric  acid.  Where 
the  starch  pulp  is  to  come  from  is  not  stated, 
but  there  are  several  sources  besides  rice. 
The  situation  recalls  the  story  of  the  two 
miners,  one  of  whom  went  to  town  for  sup- 
plies. He  returned  with  a  loaf  of  bread  and 
a  demijohn  of  whisky,  to  be  greeted  with  the 
angry  demand:  "What  in  hell'd  you  git  so 
much  bread  for?"  The  Japanese  people  seem 
to  be  eating  too  much  rice  and  not  leaving 
enough  for  the  brewers,  or  else  the  brewers 
are  taking  too  much  from  the  cooking  pots. 
The  small  sake  cup  in  general  use  looks  harm- 
less enough,  but  it  is  said  that  it  is  filled  some 
thirty  or  thirty-five  times  at  a  sitting,  so  it 
bears  no  real  relation  to  the  quantity  im- 
bibed, nor  is  it  any  check  upon  the  bibulous- 
ness  of  the  imbiber.  Japan  is  already  a  large 
importer  of  rice,  some  of  which  comes  from 
California,  and  the  proposal  of  the  govern- 
ment experts  and  scientists  may  affect  the  ex- 
port trade  of  this  state  to  some  degree  if  the 
hydro-chloric  acid  substitute  should  come  into 
general  use.  Whether  this  chemical  com- 
pound will  furnish  the  same  stimulus,  with  the 
same  bouquet,  as  real  sake  is  something  still 
conjectural.  If  it  is  anything  like  the  substi- 
tutes permitted  us  under  the  \"o}stead  Act  it 
will,  as  the  negro  porter  said,  "lack  authority." 
N'either  fiat  money  nor  fiat  beer  seems  to  be 
just  what  humanity  wants,  and  either  con- 
firms the  theory  that  it  is  easier  to  tell  what 
people  do  not  want  than  what  they  do.  The 
problem,  however,  is  in  this  case  up  to  the 
Japanese  government,  which  is  both  strong 
and  adroit.  If  it  decrees  that  the  people  shall 
drink  hydro-chloric  acid  and  wood  pulp  we 
may  be  sure  they  will  drink  just  that  or  go 
very  dry.  And  it  would  certainly  release  a 
great  deal  of  rice,  perhaps  to  the  grief  of 
some  of  the  California  rice  farmers. 


Before  those  skirts  are  lengthened.  Police- 
man Lee  of  the  classic  city  of  Berkeley  is  to 
have  his  innings,  officially  and  correctly,  and 
altogether  in  the  line  of  duty.  We  all  love 
duty,  but  some  duty  is  sweeter  than  other 
duty.  Tantalization  may  be  an  incident  of 
Policeman  Lee's  duty  in  this  case,  but  we  mav 
be  sure  he  will  never  shirk  it.  The  medicine 
will  be  easy  to  take,  no  matter  how  numerous 
the  doses.  Three  pairs  of  brown  silk  stock- 
ings were  larcenously  abducted  from  a  clothes- 
line in  the  aforesaid  classic  city  on  a  re- 
cent evening  of  "faculty  moonlight."  and 
August  \'onmer,  penologist,  sociologist,  psy- 
chologist, expert  criminologist,  and  chief 
of  Berkeley's  police  department,  has  set 
Policeman  Lee  the  task  of  finding  'em.  In 
the  absence  of  any  thumb  prints  or  toe 
prints  or  occult  demonstrations  of  owner- 
ship through  any  lingering  aura  of  the 
organs  that  once  rightfully  inhabited  those 
stockings,  but  one  resource  suggests  itself ; 
Policeman  Lee  will  have  to  look  for  thera. 
And  where  shall  he  look?  Why.  where  else 
should  he  look?  He.  is  convinced  that  they 
were  taken  by  a  woman,  because  the  clothes- 
pins were  replaced,  which  in  all  Policeman 
Lee's  experience  as  a  thief  taker  no  male  thief 
has  been  known  to   do.     This  beats   Sherlock 


Holmes  in  the  first  half  lap.  Supplied  by  the 
former  wearer  with  a  complete  description  of 
the  missing  hose,  it  will  become  the  office  of 
tlie  patrolman  to  stand  at  corners  where 
street-cars  are  being  mounted,  and  keep  his 
n-eather  eye  peeled.  How  altitudinously  the 
inspection  is  to  proceed  is  not  specified,  but 
we  may  presume  all  due  facilities  will  be 
granted.  In  fact,  any  wearer  of  hose  attempt- 
ing to  conceal  them  by  crouching,  or  holding 
down  skirts  while  mounting  car  steps  will  in- 
vite suspicion  at  once.  In  this  crisis  it  will  be 
found  best  to  reveal  rather  than  conceal,  and 
certainly  there  has  been  during  the  past  few 
years  no  apparent  reluctance  in  revealment. 
"Clocks"  and  "runs"  and  embroidered  butter- 
flies and  lacy  perforations  will  all  come  under 
the  scrutiny  of  the  vigilant  representative  of 
the  law.  And  he  has  not  asked  for  help.  It 
may  be  devotion  to  duty  on  his  part,  or  it 
may  be  selfishness,  but  he  seems  willing  to 
assume  the  whole  assignment  and  see  it 
through.  It  may  be  taken  as  granted  that  the 
finish  will  not  come  too  soon.  Linked  sweet- 
ness long  drawn  out  is  what  may  normally  be 
expected  in  such  a  case ;  and  Policeman  Lee 
has  a  front  seat  at  the  big  show. 


Bavaria  Aeainst  Prussia. 

Recent  events  in  Bavaria  have  strength 
ened  rather  than  weakened  the  cause  of  the 
Pan-(_iermans,  and  have  tended  to  widen 
rather  than  close  the  breach  that  divides 
North  from  South  Germany,  says  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript.  The  opposition  of  the 
Social  Democrats  to  Count  Lerchenfeld.  the 
Bavarian  premier,  has  gone  up  in  smoke,  with 
the  result  that  the  Munich  cabinet  has  the 
backing  of  a  clear  majority  in  the  Diet  in  its 
refusal  to  carry  out  the  law  passed  by  the 
German  Reich  for  the  protection  of  the  re- 
public. Whether  or  not  the  majority  of  the 
Bavarians  are  supporting  Count  Lerchenfeld 
is  by  no  means  clear.  Nevertheless  the  polit- 
ical cleavage  between  Bavaria  and  Prussia — 
the  two  most  important  of  the  German  states 
by  far — is  marked,  and  the  doctrine  of  nulli- 
fication, now  insisted  upon  by  Munich,  leads 
as  logically  and  as  necessarily  to  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  republic  as  the  doctrine  of  nulli- 
fication in  this  country,  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Union. 

The  issue  that  has  now  caused  Munich  lo 
throw  its  glove  down  in  defiance  to  Berlin  is 
one  of  more  than  passing  significance.  Be- 
hind Bavaria's  defiance  lies  the  spectre  of  a 
monarchical  restoration,  and  the  creation  of 
a  new  state,  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of 
Pan-Germanism.  Monarchical  reactionary  Ba- 
varia is  a  haven  of  refuge  for  the  mon- 
archists, the  Pan-Germans,  and  the  reaction- 
aries of  all  Germany.  Once  a  name  that  con- 
jured up  all  that  was  harsh,  repellent,  and 
soul-destroying  in  the  German  character, 
Prussia  apparently  is  the  chief  nursery  of  the 
democratic  virtues,  while  Bavaria,  a  name  that 
once  brought  to  mind  the  lighter  and  more 
humanistic  aspects  of  the  German  character, 
has  taken  under  its  aegis  the  elements  of  re- 
action that  exist  in  present-day  Germany.  Ba- 
varia, moreover,  is  predominantly  Catholic, 
while  Prussia  is  predominantly  Protestant 
and  a  still  further  factor  that  is  drawing  the 
two  states  apart  is  the  desire  of  many  Ba- 
varians to  cast  in  their  lot  with  Catholic  Aus- 
tria by  the  establishment  of  a  state  that  would 
embrace  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  Bavaria 
and   Austria. 

Compromise,  the  great  remedy  for  political 
differences,  may  conceivably  settle  Prussia's 
quarrel  with  the  Bavarian  cabinet.  Not  every 
Bavarian,  surely,  can  approve  the  defiant  atti- 
tude of  their  government.  Yet  the  situation 
must  inevitably  remain  a  dangerous  one  for 
some  time  to  come,  more  particularly  as  Ba- 
varia's recalcitrancy  has  come  at  a  moment 
when  the  German  republic  faces  fiscal  ruin. 


Beatrice  Grimshaw  has  just  returned  from 
her  plantation  in  Papua  for  a  visit  to  her 
former  home  in  England,  remarks  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Times  Book  Revieu:  For 
fifteen  years  she  roamed  all  through  the 
South  Pacific,  and  has  now  made  Papua  her 
home.  On  her  plantation  she  finds  natives 
from  the  cannibal  tribes  her  best  workers ; 
she  says  they  are  intelligent  and  adaptable 
and  very  strong  physically,  perhaps  because 
of  their  unusual  diet.  They  prefer  the  meat 
of  natives  to  that  of  whites — the  latter  is  in- 
clined to  be  a  bit  too  salty  for  their  taste. 
Miss  Grimshaw  says  the  Papuans  are  natural 
traders  and  have  an  instinct  for  construction, 
and  she  thinks  they  resemble  Americans  in 
both  these  points.  She  has  visited  .\merica 
and  calls  it  "the  paradise  of  impatient  people." 
Leap  year  is  every  year  in  Papua;  at  least 
it  is  never  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety 
for  a  girl  to  propose  marriage,  but  her  father 
demands  a  price  from  the  bridegroom  propor- 
tionate to  her  beauty  and  accomplishments. 
The  coin  of  the  realm  is  either  pigs  or  clam- 
shell bracelets.  A  wife  may  be  paid  for  on 
the  installment  plan,  and  must  be  returned 
to  her  parents  if  payments  are  not  duly  made. 


The   man    who    introduced  the   ukulele   into 

Hawaii    is    dead.      They   are  still    looking    for 

the    man    who   introduced    it  into    the    L''^nited 
States. — Life  Lines. 
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STORYKTTES, 

Grave  and  G«y,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Slic  was  in  high  feather,  as  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  "plus  four"  man  to  take 
lier  around.  "Do  you  like  a  high  tee?"  he  in- 
quired at  the  first  tee.  "Rather,  George,"  was 
her  enthusiastic  reply  ;  "let's  make  it  sausages 
and  bacon." 


Tit-Bits  has  a  story  of  a  deaf  bridegroom 
who  upon  being  repeatedly  asked  the  conven- 
tional question.  "Do  you  take  this  woman  for 
your  lawful  wife?"  finally  got  angry  and  said, 
"Oh,  I  don't  know.  She  ain't  so  awful.  I've 
seen  wus'n  her  that  didn't  have  as  much 
money." 

The  preacher  had  been  strolling  about  the 
links,  and  wishing  to  drive  home  a  small 
moral  lesson  said  mildly,  "I  notice  that  the 
players  who  get  the  lowest  scores  are  not 
those  who  swear."  "Why  the  hell  should 
they?"  demanded  the  gloomy  golfer  as  he  dug 
up  some  more  turf. 


The  famous  artist  had  painted  a  portrait  of 
himself  and  his  wife.  His  little  son,  brought 
in  for  a  private  view,  said :  "I  think  it's 
pretty.  But  who  is  the  strange  lady?"  "Hya- 
cinth," said  the  artist  reproachfully,  "don't 
you  recognize  your  own  mother?"  "Oh,  but 
tnen  why  did  you  paint  her  with  that  strange 
man  ?" 


The  continental  traveler  deposited  an  enor- 
mous bag  beside  the  table  in  the  restaurant 
car.  The  conductor  promptly  rebuked  him. 
"Don't  you  know  you  can't  bring  your  luggage 
in  here.  V'ou'U  have  to  put  that  bag  in  the 
van."  "Luggage."  sneered  the  traveler.  "That 
isn't  luggage.  That's  my  purse.  I'm  going  to 
Austria." 


At  a  railroaders'  banquet  in  Scranton,  W. 
W.  Inglis,  the  well-known  coal  operator,  told 
the  story  of  the  man  who  after  traveling  on 
a  little  branch  line  about  twelve  miles  long, 
notorious  for  its  dirt  and  discomfort,  said : 
"Thank  heavens,  the  worst  of  my  journey  is 
over!"  "Come  far?"  inquired  a  fellow- 
sufferer.  "No,"  said  the  first  chap  ;  "going  to 
Cochin,   China." 


A  salesman  who  had  taken  a  large  order 
for  goods  in  a  Scotch  town  offered  the  canny 
Scot  with  whom  he  was  dealing  a  box  of  fine 
Havanas.  "Naw,"  said  the  Scotchman,  "don't 
try  tae  bribe  a  mon.  I  cudna  tak  them." 
"Well,"  said  the  salesman,  "suppose  I  sell 
them  to  you  for  a  nominal  sum  ?  Say  six- 
pence ?"  "In  that  case,"  the  Scot  cheerfully 
answered,  "since  you  press  me  I  wadna  refuse 
an  offer  so  well  meant.  I'll  be  taking  twa 
boxes." 


A  lady  who  is  devoted  to  her  home  environ- 
ment and  stays  there  the  year  around  was 
assailed  by  a  friend  who  scarcely  remains  at 
home  long  enough  to  ;icquire  an  environment. 
Said  the  fashionable  friend,  "I  knew  that  you 
wintered  here,  but  I  was  astonished  to  learn 
that  you  summered  here,  too."  "I  have  not 
only  wintered  here  and  summered  here,"  said 
the  unfashionable  one,  "but  you  will  be  even 
more  astonished  to  learn  that  I  always  fall 
here   and  have  sometimes   sprung  here." 


An  addition  was  expected  to  the  family 
and  the  ten-year-old  daughter  was  sent  to  the 
country,  while  Johnnie,  aged  nine,  remained 
at  home.  When  the  new  arrival  made  its  ap- 
pearance, Johnnie's  father  wrote  a  long  tele- 
gram to  his  little  daughter  and  dispatched 
Johnnie  with  two  dollars  to  defray  the  cost. 
When  the  youngster  returned  he  gave  his 
father  a  dollar  and  sixty  cents  change. 
"What's  this?"  demanded  his  father.  "Did 
you  send  ray  wire?"  "Certainly,"  answered 
Johnnie,  "but  it  was  too  long.  I  cut  it  down." 
"But  what  did  you  say?"  queried  his  exas- 
perated parent.  Johnnie  handed  him  a  copy 
of  the  telegram,  which  read  :  "Dear  Susie — 
I  win.     It's  a  boy. — ^Johnnie." 


and  that  the  deception  was  due  to  the  rare 
atmosphere  of  Nevada.  Returning  home  by  a 
different  route,  they  came  upon  an  irrigated 
field.  At  the  first  irrigation  ditch  the  Eng- 
lishman sat  down  and  began  to  remove  his 
shoes.  "What  on  earth  are  you  going  to 
do  ?"  inquired  the  Nevadan.  The  Englishman 
contemplated  the  ditch  and  said,  "Why,  I'm 
going:  to  swim  this  blooming  ri\'er." 


A  story  told  on  the  late  Dean  Stanley  refers 
to  his  thorough  immobility  in  the  pulpit. 
Preaching  one  morning  at  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, he  was  pleased  to  notice  the  perfect 
attention  of  his  congregation.  At  the  close 
of  the  service  he  remarked  to  his  wife  upon 
their  steadfast  attendance  on  his  words. 
"They  never  seemed  to  take  their  eyes  off 
me,"  he  told  her  with  obvious  gratification. 
"No  wonder,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Agatha. 
"seeing  you  had  one  of  your  gloves  on  your 
head  all  the  time  you  were  preaching." 
Placing  his  gloves  in  his  hat  on  leaving  home, 
the  dean  had  removed  his  hat  in  the  vestry 
upon  being  gowned  and  had  walked  reverently 
to  the  pulpit  unaware  that  he  was  carefully 
balancing  one  glove  on  his  head. 


"And  you  are  ninety-five  years  old !"  she 
exclaimed.  "How  wonderful !  You  look  so 
well,  so  strong,  so  young.  How  have  you 
managed  to  do  it?"  "My  method  is  very 
simple,"  the  venerable  gentleman  replied.  "1 
have  never  let  any  of  my  friends  know  it  if 
I  didn't  happen  to  be  feeling  well,  conse- 
quently I've  never  had  to  take  any  of  the 
things  they  would  have  recommended  if  they 
had  known  I  was  ailing." — Pickup. 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 


Co  nfirmatlon. 

("tltftliiig  out  of  bed  sliould  b*.-  a  leisurely,  not 
;i  hurried  process.  The  act  of  springbig  from  bed 
is  bad,  because  it  accelerates  the  action  of  the 
heart  suddenly  after  the  period  of  repose." — Tlie 
iiii-vi tabic  "Ilarlcy  Street  physician"  as  reported 
m  (1  contemporary.) 

Why    arise   willi    senseless    haste  ? 
Bed    has    got    a    pleasant    taste; 
Hurry    would    be    most   misplaced. 

If  they  call  you,  never  mind — 
They  will  come  again,  you'll  find; 
Do   not   rusli   to   draw   the  blind. 

Why  consult  your   window-pane? 
Ten    to    one    it's    wet    again: 
If  it's  not,   it's  going  to  rain. 

Do    not    look    for  joyous    thrills 
From  the  stuff  the  postman   spills; 
Let  them  lie — they're  merely  bills. 

Breakfast?  Cut  it  out,  I  say, 
Lunch  will  do  as  well  today; 
Overeating  doesn't  pay. 

And    in   fact  I    now   recall 

Days   that    tempted  me  to    drawl, 

"Why    on   earth    get   up    at    all?" 

And  the  answer,  I  decreed. 
Was   that,    anyway,    the    deed 
Wasn't  one  that  called    for  speed. 

Rise   I   might;   but  this  affair 
Needed    some    deliberate    care — 

Haste   increased  life's  wear  and   tear. 

.vow,    I'm   rather  pleased   to  see, 

I  was    right    as    right    could    be : 

II  arley    Street    agrees    with    me ! 

— Li((r((j    til    Manchester    Guardian. 


A  Lincoln  Myth. 

\  popular  Lincoln  myth  will  obtain  a  new 
currency  from  Mr.  Tatt's  speech  to  the  Press 
Club  the  otlier  day,  remarks  the  Manchestci 
Guardian.  He  quoted  ns  Lincoln's  the  fa- 
miliar saying,  "Vou  can  fool  all  the  people 
part  of  the  time  and  part  of  the  people  all 
the  time,  but  you  can  not  fool  all  the  people 
all  the  time." 

A  few  years  ago  the  authenticity  of  this 
saying  was  investigated,  and  no  ground  what- 
ever could  be  found  for  attributing  it  to 
Lincoln.  It  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the 
great  President's  writings  or  speeches,  and 
neither  Mr.  Hay  nor  Mr.  Nicolay — who  col- 
laborated in  the  authoritative  Lincoln  biog- 
raphy— was  able  to  discover  any  trace  of  it. 
According  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  who  carried  out  the  in- 
quiry, the  real  author  of  the  saying  was 
Phineas  T.  Barnum.  If  so  we  have  under- 
rated Barnum. 

One  would  prefer  to  believe  that  it  was 
Lincoln  who  said  it,  and,  in  spite  of  historical 
research,  probably  it  was. 


A  writer  in  the  London  Times  makes  an 
appeal  for  the  return  of  the  stones  of  the 
Reims  Cathedral,  carried  off  by  curio-hunters  : 
and  the  Times  very  properly  gives  this  request 
a  prominent  position  on  its  editorial  page. 
However,  a  carping  critic,  who  writes  to  the 
London  Herald,  is  unkind  enough  to  quote  the 
following  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
June  17,   1921,  issue  of  the  Times: 

REIMS  CATHEDRAL  SOUVENIR 

Complete  door-handle  from  northwest  door 

What  Offers? 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


Judge's  prize  story  for  the  week  is  even 
better  than  usual,  though  we  frequently  think 
their  "second  prize"  story  better  than  the 
first :  "A  clergyman  was  having  tea  with  a 
family  newly  settled  in  his  parish.  On  the 
sideboard  were  several  decanters,  filled  with 
what  looked  like  spirits.  'My  friend,'  he 
said  to  his  hostess,  'you  should  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  e^■il.     I  do  not  suggest  that 

you    drink,     but '       'Why,     Vicar,     they're 

only  filled  with  furniture  polish.  It's  the  de- 
canters I  like :  they're  so  pretty.'  'Exactly,' 
said  the  vicar,  'avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
evil,  I  repeat.  I  helped  myself  to  a  drink 
from  the  big  decanter  in  the  middle.'  " 


An  Englishman  staying  at  a  Nevada  ranch 
suggested  one  morning  that  his  host  walk  with 
him  to  a  nearby  mountain.  Of  course,  the 
Britisher  was  deceived  in  the  appearance  of 
the  distance.  After  walking  several  hours 
and  the  mountain  seeming  no  nearer,  he  was 
told   that   it    was   still    twenty-five   miles   away 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oU  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOR  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO'COMPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL. 


Social  Notes. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Harriet  Campbell  and 
■  Miss  Eleanor  Campbell,  daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  R.  L.  Campbell  of  Claremont,  to  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Webster,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  "William  Rochelle  Blair 
were  announced  at  a  tea  given  Saturday  by  Mrs. 
Campbell.  Three  hundred  guests  were  in  attend- 
ance. 

Two  weddings  will  take  place  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 30th,  when  Miss  Elizabeth  Schmieden  becomes 
the  bride  of  Mr.  James  Moffitt  and  Miss  Elva 
Ghirardelli  is  married  to  Mr.  John  Welby  Dins- 
more, 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Schmieden  and  Mr,  Moffitt 
will  be  solemnized  at  4  o'clock  at  St.  John's  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Ross.  After  the  wedding  a  recep- 
tion will  he  held  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Schmiedell.  The  Rev. 
Charles  Deems  will  perform  the  ceremony.  Miss 
Doris  Schmieden  will  be  her  sister's  maid  of 
honor  and  the  bridesmaids  will  be  Miss  Alice 
Moffitt,  Miss  Margaret  Scheld,  Mrs.  William  Hen- 
drickson,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker,  Miss  Mary 
Julia  Crocker,  and  iliss  Aileen  Mcintosh.  Mr. 
Howard  Spreckels  will  be  the  best  man  and  Mr. 
(Jeorge  Montgomerj-,  Mr.  Edward  Schmiedell,  Jr., 
.Mr-  Richard  McLaren,  Mr.  William  Magee,  and 
Mr.    Cyril   McNear   will  be   the   ushers. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ghirardelli  and  Mr,  Dins- 
more  will  take  place  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
mother,  Mrs.  Louis  Ghirardelli,  in  Oakland.  Mrs. 
Harry  Magee  will  be  her  sister's  matron  of  honor 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Dinsmore  will  be  groomsman  for 
his  brother.  After  the  wedding  trip  Mr.  Dinsmore 
and  his  bride  will  reside  in  Piedmont. 

Miss  Carroll  Carabron  will  be  married  to  Mr. 
Stanley  Morrison  September  28th.  Miss  Lisa  Still- 
man  will  be  the  maid  of  honor  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Wright  will  be  bridesmaid.  Mr.  William  Mor- 
rison will  be  groomsman.  The  wedding  will  take 
place  at  the  home  of  Miss  Cambron's  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Cambron,  in  Baker  Street,  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Mrs,  Charles  B.  Alexander  of  New  York,  who 
lias  been  spending  the  summer  in  California  has 
been  the  honor  guest  at  a  number  of  luncheons 
given  recently.  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  entertained 
for  -Mrs.  Alexander  last  week,  as  did  Mrs.  Jatnes 
Flood  and  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson. 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  McCormick  gave  a  luncheon 
last  Wednesday  for  Mrs.  Lewis  Lapham,  who  is 
visiting  here  from  the  East.  The  guests  who  at- 
tended Mrs.  McCormick's  luncheon,  which  was 
given  in  Atherton,  included  Mrs.  Andrew  E.  Ham- 
mond, Mrs.  Florence  Cole,  Mrs.  John  R,  Merrill, 
Mrs.  Latham  McMuUin,  Mrs.  Evan  Williams,  Mrs. 
Stewart  Lowery,  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham,  Mrs.  Harry 
Bates,  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor. 

Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Aileen  Mcin- 
tosh and  Miss  Alice  Requa  gave  a  dance  last  Sat- 
urday evening  at  the  Menlo  Country  Club.  The 
guests  of  honor  were  the  debutantes  of  last  season. 
Preceding  the  dance  the  hostesses  entertained  at 
dinner.  The  guests  at  this  latter  affair  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dearborn  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Kenneth 
Mcintosh,    Miss  Josephine   and    Miss   Edith   Grant, 


Miss  Mary  Martin,  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins,  Miss 
Lawton  Filer,  Miss  Frances  Pringle,  Miss  Rosa- 
mund and  Miss  Margaret  Lee.  Miss  Helene  de 
Latour,  Miss  Jane  Carrigan,  Miss  Inez  Macon- 
dray,  Mr.  Leroy  Nickel.  ^Ir.  William  Magee,  Jr., 
ilr.  Howard  Spreckels,  Mr.  Richard  Schwerin.  Mr. 
Paul  Kennedy,  Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr.  Orel 
Goldaracena,  Mr.  Stanley  Armour,  Mr.  Tallant 
Tubbs,  Mr.  Charles  and  Mr.  Samuel  Dabney,  Mr. 
George  Tallent,  Mr.  Edward  Pond,  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence   Requa. 

AUr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  entertained 
at  dinner  on  Friday  evening  for  Mrs.  Edward  IT. 
Harriman  of  New  York.  Those  who  were  present 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Cary  Runisey,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  Penn  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L. 
Gerry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Averill  Harriman,  and  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   E.    Roland  Harriman. 

Mrs.  Charles  B-  Alexander  entertained  at  tea  on 
Tuesday  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  where  she  has  been 
stopping  since  coming  to  San  Francisco.  The  tea 
was  given  as  a  farewell  by  Mrs.  Alexander,  who  is 
leaving  today  for  her  home  in  the  East. 

Miss  Caroline  Madison  gave  a  dance  for  seventy- 
five  guests  last  Friday  evening  at  the  home  of 
her  father,  Mr.  Frank  D,  Madison,  in  San  Rafael. 
A  number  of  the  guests  entertained  at  dinner  pre- 
ceding the  dance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Reid  entertained  at  dinner 
on  Thursday  for  General  and  Mrs.  Charles  G. 
Morton,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Samuel  Murphy,  and  Mrs. 
John  Eiddle.  The  dinner  took  place  in  the  Gray 
Room  of  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  The  guests  were 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Robert  Noble,  Commodore  and 
Mrs.  James  H.  Bull,  Miss  Maye  Colburn,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Huff,  Miss  Marion  Fitzhugh,  Mr.  Wil- 
frid Bull,  and  Captain  Harry  Sepulveda. 

Miss  Margaret  Euckbee  entertained  at  dinner  on 
Friday  evening  for  Miss  Laura  Lindsay  Miller  and 
her  fiance,  Mr.  John  Knox.  Miss  Buckbee  will  be 
a  bridal  attendant  at  the  wedding  of  Miss  Miller 
and    Mr.    Knox    next  month. 

Mrs.  William  Kent,  Jr.,  entertained  recently  at 
luncheon  for  her  house  guest.  Miss  Elizabeth  Bran- 
deis  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  luncheon  was 
given  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club.  The  fol- 
lowing guests  were  present:  Mrs.  Dearnborn 
Clark,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Bowes.  Mrs.  Horace  Van 
Sicklen,  Mrs.  William  Hendrickson,  Jr.,  Miss 
Doris  Schmieden.  Miss  Elizabeth  Schmiedell,  Miss 
Adeline  Kent,   and  Miss  Alice  Carr. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  will  entertain  during  Sep- 
tember at  a  dinner  for  her  daughter.  Miss  Helen 
Marye.  The  guests  will  be  the  debutantes  of  the 
coming  two  seasons  and   their  escorts. 

Mrs.  Barnaby  Conrad  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
on  Saturday  for  Mrs.  Ord  Preston  of  New  York. 
Before  her  marriage  Mrs.  Pestron  lived  here  with 
her  father.  General  Charles  Murray,  U.  S.  A. 
Mrs.  Conrad's  guests  included  intimate  friends  ot 
Mrs.    Preston. 

Miss  Laura  Lindsay  Miller  and  Miss  Margaret 
Buckbee  were  the  honor  guests  at  a  luncheon 
given  Thursday  by  Mrs.  Theodore  Rethers,  Jr..  in 
Palo  .-Vlto.  The  guests  included  debutantes  of  the 
past  two   seasons. 

Mrs.  Bowie  Detrick  will  entertain  at  tea  next 
Thursday     for    her    daughter-in-law,    Mrs.    Charles 
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Bowie  Detrick,  who  is  visiting  in  California  from 
her  home  in  Honolulu. 

Major-General  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Morton  en- 
tertained several  hundred  guests  Tuesday  evening 
at  a  reception  in  their  quarters  at  Fort  Mason- 
This  was  the  first  formal  entertainment  given  by 
General  and  Mrs.  Morton  since  their  return  from 
their  honeymoon  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Dibblee  entertained  at 
a  house  party  over  the  last  week-end  at  their 
home  in  San  Rafael.  The  guests  were  friends  of 
their  daughter.  Miss  Betsy  Dibblee.  The  group 
were  among  the  guests  at  the  dance  given  by  Miss 
Caroline    Madison    Friday   evening. 

Mrs.  Seward  E.  McNear  gave  a  no  host  barbe- 
cue dinner  and  dance  Saturday  evening  at  the 
Lagunitas  Country  Club.  Fifty  club  members  and 
their  friends  were  present. 

Mrs.  Harry  Whiting  of  Philadephia  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  and  bridge  given 
Saturday  afternoon  by  Mrs.  William  Moore  at  her 
home  on  Jackson  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham  gave  a  dinner  Sat- 
urday evening  at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park  for 
Mr.  Lapham's  mother,  Mrs.  Lewis  Lapham,  who  is 
their   house   guest.      Fifty   guests   were   present. 


Hybrid  ■Words. 

A  writer  in  Jack  o'  London's  Weekly  has 
written  an  amusing  article  on  Franco-English 
exchange  of  words.  This  courtesy,  though 
doubtlessly  well  meant,  is  often  clumsy  in 
effect.  Says  Mr.  Roche,  the  present  re- 
searcher, to  give  our  French  friends  the  floor, 
they  have  adopted  many  of  our  sporting 
terms  quite  unnecessarily,  since  their  own 
words  have  exactly  the  same  meaning  as 
those  they  have  paid  us  the  compliment  of 
borrowing  from  our  vocabulary. 

Paper-chase,  crack,  preliminary,  canter, 
hammerless  (in  the  case  of  a  gunj,  cruising, 
round  (.of  a  pugilistic  encounterj,  stand,  race, 
to  dope,  brook,  have  one  and  all  their  French 
equivalents  in  rallye-papier,  champion,  galop 
d'essai,  sans  chien,  croisiere,  reprise,  tribune, 
course,  droguer,  and  ruisseau.  They  have 
coined  an  extraordinary  French  verb  in 
pouloler,  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  English 
for  galloper,  since  it  is  said  to  be  "derived," 
save  the  mark,  from  to  pull  up ! 

Un  squarmouth  will  be  a  puzzle  to  many, 
although  our  Anglomaniac  friends  think  it 
very  English  indeed,  for  do  we  not  go  on 
our  travels  with  a  square-mouthed  kitbag  ? 
It  was  necessary  for  the  writer  to  see  a  pic- 
ture of  a  squarmouth,  in  an  advertisement,  to 
enable  him  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Un  smoking  (our  dinner-jacket)  has  long  ago 
had  the  freedom  of  the  ville  de  Paris  and 
other  towns,  but  dancings  is  of  a  much  later 
date. 

Rowing,  which  has  held  its  own  for  many 
a  long  year,  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  and 
I'aviron  has  once  more  come  into  its  own, 
but  le  footing  still  foots  its  way  along.  Five 
o'clock  simply  means  our  afternoon  "tea,"  as 
can  be  seen  on  the  signboard — to  name  but 
one  place — of  an  hotel  at  Garches,  which  in- 
forms the  English-speaking  tourist  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  "Five  o'clock  a  toute  heure." 
Hence,  five  o'cloquer  means  "to  take  tea." 
Most  of  us  have  eaten  lirlies  in  France  with- 
out being  aware  why  they  were  so  called. 
They  are  our  early  rose  potatoes;  at  first,  ine 
tuber  v.'as  called  I'early — the  early — but  it  was 
subsequently  surprisingly  transformed  into 
lirlie,  the  article  and  the  noun  being  welded, 
as  in  the  well-known  case  of  lierre,  originally 
and  correctly  I'ierre. 

A  funny  thing  it  is  to  hear  a  boy  called 
Lili,  but  just  repeat  twice  the  last  syllable 
of  Charlie,  as  pronounced  in  French,  and  you 
have  the  e.xplanation.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Lili  also  represents  Emilie. 

To  come  to  ourselves. 

W'e  daily  see  in  print  en  deshabille,  or  even 
en  dishabille,  which  should  be  en  deshabille. 
Reveille  is  common  in  England,  but  not  in 
France,  where  the  diane  is  sounded  in  bar- 
racks at  early  morn.  Le  reveil,  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  reveille-matin,  was  formerly  said,  but 
it  has  long  since  given  way  to  la  diane. 
Double  entendre,  for  double  entente — mean- 
ingless in  French — is  dying  a  very  hard  death, 
for  it  has  made  its  appearance  quite  recently, 
while  morale,  to  designate  the  moral  of 
troops,  is,  like  the  poor,  always  with  us.  Vive 
(for  Vivent)  les  .\nglais  is,  alas,  too  familiar 
with  us. 


One  of  the  literary  shrines  of  Italy  was  re- 
ported destroyed  when  the  Fascisti  set  fire 
with  incendiary  bombs  the  famous  "Byron 
Palace"  at  Ravenna,  where  the  poet  lived  in 
1819.  The  building,  which  was  known  in  the 
middle  ages  as  the  Rasponi  Palace  and  was 
one  of  the  tourist  attractions  of  Ravenna,  is 
situated  across  the  square  from  Dante's  tomb, 
which  escaped  injury.  The  palace  was  re- 
duced to  ruins  because  it  was  used  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  Socialist  Cooperative  So- 
ciety. General  strikes  have  been  declared 
throughout  the  province  of  Romagna,  in  pro- 
test against  the  Fascisti,  who  continue  to  oc- 
cupy Ravenna  under  martial  law. 


The  oscilloscope  is  an  invention  which 
makes  an  engine  working  at  high  speed  ap- 
pear to  crawl.  It  is  now  believed  that  a  de- 
velopment of  this  device  will  enable  the  move- 
ments of  a  bricklayer  to  be  followed  by  the 
human    eye. — Punch. 


Mrs.  Lowenberg  Complimented. 
The  monthly  letter  of  the  League  of  Ameri- 
can Pen  Women,  issued  by  Mrs.  Grace  Gel- 
dert,  national  president,  contains  a  paragraph 
recommending  that  every  branch  of  the  league 
adopt  a  resolution  similar  to  one  offered  by 
Mrs.  Lowenberg  of  San  Francisco,  as  follows: 
"Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  no  books  or 
pamphlets  of  a  bolshevistic  nature  be  allowed 
in  the  libraries  of  the  League  of  American 
Pen  Women  or  within  the  portals  of  their 
halls  or  rooms  wherever  situated,  and  that  no 
publicity  be  given  by  the  League  of  American 
Pen  Women  through  their  bulletin  or  other 
service  to  books  or  articles  of  an  unpatriotic 
character."  Mrs.  Geldert  adds  that  the  po- 
sition taken  by  the  league  in  conformity  with 
this  resolution  has  been  warmly  commended 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  many  other  men 
and  women  "who  stand  by  that  bulwark  of 
Christian  civilization,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 


There  is  an  animal  cemetery  in  Monte- 
video, Uruguay,  where  elaborate  monuments 
are  dedicated  to  monkeys,  dogs,  cats,  parrots, 
and  other  household  pets. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Dibble  have  returned  from 
Santa    Barbara,    where    they  visited    Mr,    and    Mrs. 
Kdgar  \'an   Bergen. 

.Miss  Frances  Juliiffe,  who  is  at  present  abroad, 
will  return  to  San  Francisco  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Miss  Mildred  \"an  Dom  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
is  visiting  her  uncle  and  aunt.  Admiral  and  Mrs. 
Josiah  S.  McKean,  at  Mare  Island. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Davenport  have  returned 
lo  Sati  Francisco  from  Del  Monte,  where  they 
spent  three   weeks. 

Miss  Mary  Eyre  has  returned  from  Europe  and 
is  visiting  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  at  her  camp  in 
the    Adirondacks. 

Mr.  Kmile  le  Rrun  de  Surville,  accompanied 
by  his  bride,  has  arrived  from  Sistei-ville,  West 
\'irginia,  and  is  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Charles  G.  Hartigan  of  New  York  is  visit- 
ing her  sister,  Mrs.  Charles  Gilman  Norris,  at 
Los  Gatos. 

^[r.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  \'incent  will  leave  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  for  Europe.  They  will 
lie  accompanied  by  Miss  Katherine  Ramsay  of  ^ur- 
lingame  and  Mrs.  Marie  Wells  Hanna  of  New 
York. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt  are  spending  a 
month  at  their  summer  place  on  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Bull  and  her  three  children  have 
returned    from    Carmel. 

-Mrs.  Charles  G.  ilorton  left  today  for  the 
East.     She   will  be  away  a  month. 

Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood  has  returned  from 
Santa    Barbara. 

Mrs.  Elysse  Schultz  Hopkins  will  leave  within 
the  month  from  New  York,  where  she  will  spend 
[he  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Fair  have  returned  from 
tile  Truckee  River,  where  they  spent  two  weeks 
tishing  and    hunting. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin  will  return 
frum  Woodside  the  last  part  of  the  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drummond  MacGavin  have  re- 
turned from  Lake  Tahoe  and  are  now  in  Ross 
Valley. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  were  recently 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Arthur  Hill  Vincent  at 
Pebble  Beach. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Lapham  is  the  guest  of  her  son  and 
ilaughter-in-Iaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham,  in 
Menlo    Park. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  her  daughters.  Miss 
Eleanor  Spreckels  and  Miss  Claudine  Spreckels, 
returned    from   Europe  on    Sunday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Rethers,  Jr.,  will  return 
tins  week  from  Palo  .Mto,  where  they  have  been 
spending  the   summer. 

Mrs.  Edward  Schmieden  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
.Schmieden  have  returned  from  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  Cyril  McNear  is  en  route  to  the  United 
States   from    China. 

Mrs,  Charles  Bowie  Detrick  will  sail  for  her 
home    in    Honolulu    September    22d. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matteo  Sandona  have  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  high   Sierras 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Overton  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Frances  Overton,  have  returned  from  Europe  and 
are  at  the   Claremont   Country  Club. 

Lord  and  Lady  John  Carberry  are  at  the  Hotel 
Del   Monte. 

yUs.  Sydney  Waterlow  Ford  and  her  little 
daughter  will  sail  for  their  home  in  New  Zealand 
October  1st. 

Mr.=.  Ord  Preston  is  visiting  in  San  Francisco 
from    her   home    in    the    East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Henning  are  at  Broad- 
more,  Colorado  Springs.  They  will  come  to  San 
Francisco   shortly. 

^[r.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Clark  of  New  York  have 
been  the-  house  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas 
McBridc  in  Woodside. 

Mr.  Raymond  .\rmsby  was  a  recent  guest  at  the 
Hotel    Del   Monte. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  William  Hays  Hammond  are 
in  La  Tolla.  They  will  leave  soon  for  Benning, 
Georgia,  where  Captain  Hammond  will  be  sta- 
tioned. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  B.  Kyne  are  at  Coronado 
for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Bishop  are  visiting  at  the 
James  Hall  Bishop  ranch  in  Goleta. 

Mrs.  Edward  H-  Harriman  of  New  York  spent 
last  week-end  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.  Crocker  in  Burlingame.     Mrs.  Harriman  is 


staying  at  the  Hotel  Fairmont  during  her  visit  in 
San    Francisco. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Brandeis  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Miss  Brandeis  has 
been  the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Kent   in   Ross. 

Sir  Barry  and  Lady  Peinberlon  of  Beverly  Hills 
will  return  to  their  home  in  Shropshire,  England, 
during   the    coming    month. 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  L'da  Waldrop  left  Monday  for 
New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  and  their 
daughler.  Miss  Heleiie  de  Lalour,  spent  the  past 
week  at  EI  Mirasol. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  has  returned  to  Burlingame 
from  Santa  Barbara,  where  she  has  been  for  sev- 
eral   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander  will  leave  to- 
day for  their  home  in  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
.\lexander  have  spent  the  summer  in  California. 

Airs.  Franklin  Gibbings  has  arrived  from  her 
home  in  Shanghai  and  is  en  route  to  London  for 
a  visit   of  several    months, 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Barton  Bean  have  returned  from 
a  trip  through  Canada. 

^[^s.  John  Riddle  of  Washington,  D,  C,  is  visit- 
ing lier  father,  Mr.  Samuel  Murphy,  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  her  sister.  Prin- 
cess Poniatowski,  recently  visited  the  Crocker  lodge 
at    Pebble   Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   Roger  Eocqueraz  will  occupy  the 
Howard  Park  home  in  Burlingame  for  the  winter. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Walker    Salisbury    are    in    Salt 
Lake  City  for  a  stay  of  several  weeks. 

Admiral  Hugh  Rodman,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Rodman  will  establish  a  home  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Helen  Marye,  have  returned  from  Del  Monte, 
They  will  leave  for  the  East  the  end  of  the  coming 
month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Frank  Judge  have  returned 
from   Salt   Lake   City  and   are   in   Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Rucker,  Jr.,  left  Tuesday  for  New 
York,  She  will  join  her  mother-in-law,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Rucker,  Sr.,  who  is  returning  from  abroad 
September     15th. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  of  New  York  is  in  Santa 
Barbara  visiting  Judge  and  Mrs.  James  Cooper. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Kellond  of  Texas  is  visiting  her 
mother,    Mrs.    Edward  Selfridge,   in  this  city. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Raisch  and  her  daughters.  Miss  Aimee 
Raisch  and  Miss  Leila  Raisch,  came  up  from  their 
ranch  in  Modesto  recently  for  a  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  George  Pinckard  have  returned 
from  San  Rafael,  where  they  spent  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilder  J.  Bowers  are  in  Los  Altos 
visiting  Mrs.  Bowers'  father,  Mr.  Ernest  Meiere. 

Mr.  and  ilrs.  Louis  Titus  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
have  purchased  the  Cheever  Cowdin  residence  in 
Burlingame.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Titus  will  spend  sum- 
mers   in    California. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Harry  McFarlane  will  return  to 
their   home   in    the  Hawaiian  Islands   in   October. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Madison  returned  from 
Montecito  to  their  home  in  Menlo  Park  on  Mon- 
day. 

Former  .Attorney-General  and  Mrs.  George 
Wickershara  are  at  Colorado  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fay  have  returned  from 
Europe,  after  a  several   months'  absence. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Newhall  arrived  yesterday  from 
Santa  Barbara.  !Mrs.  Newhall  is  visiting  her  par- 
ents. Commodore  -and  Mrs.  James  H,  Bull. 

Mrs.  Loring  Pickering  will  leave  the  latter  part 
of  the   week   for   Seattle   en   route   to    New   York. 

Mrs.     George    Earr     Baker    will     return    to    her 
home  in    New   York  the   latter  part  of  September. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Gerald    Rathbone    will    return    to 
Burlingame   in  October,   after  a  tour  of  Europe. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Ziele  is  spending  the  summer  at 
La  Crescenta  Canada,  in  the  mountains  back  of 
Pasadena. 

^Ir.  and  Mrs.  John  Breuner  and  their  children 
will  return  to  town  soon,  after  spending  the  sum- 
mer on  their  ranch  in  Madera  County. 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Brander  will  return  to  America 
from    Europe    in    September. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Fox  is  in  Montecito  visiting 
her   sister,   Mrs.    Earl   V,   Armstrong, 

Mrs.  William  H.  Langdon,  her  daughter,  and 
two  sons  are  now  in  Berlin.  They  will  not  re- 
turn  to  California  until   next  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Park  have  returned  from 
Santa  Barbara  and  have  taken  a  house  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  Drum  have  returned  from 
a  trip  through   Canada. 

Mrs.  Peter  Dunne  and  her  two  daughters,  Miss 
Marion  Dunne  and  Miss  Marjorie  Dunne,  will  ar- 
rive in  New  York  from  England  September  iSth, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Jackling  are  entertaining 
Miss  Ruth  Hobart  at  their  home  in  Woodside. 
Miss  Hobart  is  recovering  from  a  recent  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  Booth  Knox  are  at  Deau- 
ville,    France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  William  Davis  and  their 
daughter.  Miss  Idalee  Davis,  have  returned  from 
their   motor   trip   south. 

Mr.  Philip  Clay  is  stopping  at  Lake  Tahoe.  Mrs, 
Clay,  Miss  Mariedna  Clay,  and  Philip  Clay.  Jr., 
have  been  there  since  the  first  of  June. 

Miss  Jessie  M.  Ewing,  who  left  San  Francisco 
in  February  to  visit  Captain  and  Mrs.  Wilbert 
Wurtsbaugh  at  the  V.  S.  Naval  Training  Station 
at  Great  Lake,  Illinois,  will  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  early  September.  Miss  Ewing  is  touring 
the  National  Park,  after  several  months  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  New  York.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Wurtsbaugh  and  their  daughter.  Miss  Eleanor, 
are   now   in    Los  .Angeles. 

Recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  St.  Francis  include  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  L.  T.  Young.  Los  .\ngeles;  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Whitmore,  Jr.,  Marysville;  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Hu- 
bert X.  Richards,  New  York;  Mrs.  Carolyn  Jame- 
son. Mrs.  I.  W.  Poe.  Los  .\ngelcs:  Mr.  J.  B. 
Norris.  Dallas.  Texas:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Page  Morris. 
Duluth;  Mr.  Edgar  Fuller,  Sacramento;  Mr.  E.  K. 
Burns.  Seattle;  Mr.  G.  F.  Prendergraft.  Turlock; 
Mr.  W.  S.  Cruse,  Mr.  L.  S.  Klasson.  New  York; 
Dr.  P.  H.  Hoffman.  Marysville:  Mr.  H.  H,  Sweet, 
Pasadena;  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  Chicago;  Mr.  W.  G. 
Kysiir,    Cadillac,    Michigan;    Mr.    William    A.    Pick- 


ering.    Kansas    City:     Mr.     Fr 
Paso. 


luk     R.    Maples,    El 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  China  Cupboard. 
The    China    Cupboard's    gray 
-Vnd   cool  tnis  shining  day; 
.V    hoard    of   age-old    shadows   steep 
The   narrow    room    in    sunless  sleep, 
lis    flowered    cups    and    dishes    wait 
In    rows  upon   the  shelf,   with   plale 
.\nd  jug  of  blue  design 
.\nd    homely  jam-jars   in  a   line. 
And    wide,    pale   bowls    where    flowers   spread 
Their  tracery  of  blue  and   red. 

Here  Sally  comes   in  working-gown 
And   apron;    here  she    reaches   down 
A  bulging  pitcher,   rough  and  brown. 
Into  the  sunlight  then  she  speeds 
To  draw  the  water  that  she  needs. 

So    Sally's  self  enfolds  me   round 
With  shadowless  shadow  and  mute  sound, 
-Vnd   it   is   very  joy   to   find 
The    close,    gay    flowers    of    her    mind. 
Then  she   will  speed   this  mood  and   be 
Crisp    light    and    windy    gayety. 
When  all  her  thoughts  will  be  as  keen 
As  water,    and  as  swift   and  clean. 
—Ida   Graves   in   the  Nation   and  Atltctitriini. 


The  Song  of  an  Aeroplane, 

Here  let  ihem   hang,    that   hung   full   oft   in  air. 

To  flash,  with    following  thunder,   on  the  foe; 

Here  let  them  rest,  that  knew  no  resting  there. 

Till  warped  and  withered,  like  the  beams  around, 

they  grow. 

.\s  dinted  armor  decks   ancestral   hall, 

And  war-worn  mcmoried  ensigns  droop  and  fade 

In   vaulted  aisle,  so  shall  these  vanes  recall 

Deeds,     till     our     days     undreamed     of,     in     high 
heaven  essayed. 

These  have   adventured    where   no   eagle  yet 
Has   raised   e.Kalting  plume,   ay,    far  away, 

Beyond   earth's   straining   vision,    have   they   met 
A  lonely  challenge  to  a  dread  unwitnessed   fray. 

No  trumpet  pealed  the  signal  for  the  fight 

(To    many    a    deadly    brunt    these    wings    have 
flown) ; 
No   plaudits   rose,    that  nerve  the  charging  knight, 
Wliere    he    that    ruled    their    fury    fought    aloft 
alone. 

.-\nd  ne'er  was  honor  grudged  to    foe  that   fell. 

Before    the   rushing  of  these  victor   vanes. 
Whose  measured  throb  beat  out  his  dying  knell; 
No  deed  that  earth  defiled,  the  air's  proud  record 
stains, 

— Thomas  Thomely   in    the  Observer. 


At  Del  Monte. 

The  California  i^oif  chnnii'ion<li;i 
tember  2d  to  10th  ha\e  taken  on  ^o.UM.ier- 
able  social  importance.  Southern  California 
is  to  be  represented  in  laryer  numbers  than 
ever  before,  and  the  north  will  turn  out  en 
masse. 

The  picturesque  Del  Monte  Lodge,  which  is 
the  starting  and  finishing  point  for  the  Pebble 
Beach  golf  course,  where  the  championship 
matches  are  contested,  will  be  the  scene  of 
many  gay  luncheon  and  dinner  parties,  and 
will  also  be  interesting  with  afternoon  teas. 
The  golf  clubhouse  at  Del  Monte  has  always 
been  a  favorite  lunching  place,  and  the  hotel 
dinner-dance  in  the  Palm  Grill  is  popular. 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander,  well  known  in 
New  York  and  Eastern  social  circles,  is  one 
of  the  visitors  enjoying  the  scenic  beauties 
and  out-of-door  life  at  Del  Monte.  Young 
William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr..  has  been  at  Del 
Monte  with  his  tutor.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Harold  L.  Mack  entertained  recently  at  a 
dinner-dance  in  the  Palm  Grill  at  the  hotel. 
Among  his  guests  were  Lieutenant-Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Roos,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis McComas,  and  a  number  of  brother  of- 
ficers of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mack's  who  are 
encamped  at  the  Del  Monte  polo  fields. 
Among  the  guests  at  Del  Monte  Lodge  are 
Mrs.  \V.  B.  Schiller  and  her  son.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Schiller,  Jr..  Mrs.  L.  M.  Masters  and  Mrs.  W. 
McCall  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Gate,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Staats  of  Los 
Angeles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Thomas  of  Pasa- 
dena, Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Musser,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd  C.  Sturns,  and  Miss  Lotta  Bland 
of  Oakland. 

Mrs.  William  H,  Crocker  and  her  sister. 
Princess  Poniatowski,  are  at  the  Crocker 
Lodge  at  Pebble  Beach  to  stay  over  the  week- 
end. Mrs.  Crocker  is  showing  Princess 
Poniatowski  the  points  of  interest  at  Del 
Monte   and   Pebble   Beach, 


Straws. 
When  the  straws  by  the  curbstone  lie  all   the  one 

way 
You  know  very  well  what  the  log  books  will  say- 
Hard    winds    in    the    Channel    from    Falmouth    to 

Deal. 
.\nd    tankers    that    ache   through    their  coatings   of 

steel ; 

Wind  East  by  Northeast  blowing  sleet  on  the 
brine,  I 

Slow  tankers  in  travail   from  Humber  lo  Tyne, 

-\nd  captains  that  swear  by  the  Lord  they'd  give 
thanks 

For   a  barge  out  of   Runcorn  untroubled  of  tanks. 

When    with    straws    that    are   woven    and    ribboned 

you   make 
A  screen    for   your  head  lest  your  eyeballs  should 

ache. 
You  know  very  well   what  the  log  hooks  reveal — 
Blue  water  as  smooth  as  the  back  of  a  seal, 

And  sun-mellowed  captains  who  now  seem  to  draw 
All    the    sweetness   of    life   through    the    stem   of    a 

straw. 
Slowly   sipping  and  sorry  for  all   the  poor  souls 
That    sail    between    towpaths    and    telegraph    poles. 

When    the    straws    from    the    nose    bags    slide    over 

the    roofs 
You  know  there  is  thunder  and  dust  of  sea  hoofs 
From  numberless  nags   that  come  cantering  down, 
^Vnd  challenge  the  tankers  to  ride  them  or  drown; 

Then  captains  grow  testy  and  can  not  sit  still 
As  they  dive  to  the  hollow  or  leap  to  the  hill, 
And    swear   if  they  hadn't  been    fools  they'd    have 

stayed 
To  serve  out  the  rum  in  a  bar  at  Port  Said. 

When  the  straws  are  upright  and  a-rustle  in  rows. 
You  know  very  well  what  the  log  books  disclose — 
Wide     waters    all    smooth    and    "wide    heavens    all 

dumb. 
And  captains  whose  lives  are  all   honey  and  rum; 

For,   filling  their  glass  till  they're  half  overseas, 
The  tanker  runs  on  while  they  lie  at  their  ease. 
Full  of  pity   for  all  the  poor  lads  with  no  sand, 
The  limpets  that    hold    on    the   fringe  of  the   land. 
— Wilfrid   Thorley    in    the   Saturday    Rezietv. 


Comparative  Literature. 

A  German  novel  is  a  book  in  which  two 
people  want  each  other  in  the  first  chapter, 
but  do  not  get  each  other  until  the  last 
chapter. 

A  French  no\el  is  a  book  in  which  two 
people  get  each  other  right  in  the  first  chapter, 
and  from  then  on  to  the  last  chapter  don't 
want   each   other  any   more. 

An  American  novel  is  a  book  in  which  two 
people  want  each  other  at  the  start,  get  each 
other,  and  then  want  each  other  clear  through 
to    the    end. 

A  Russian  novel,  however,  is  one  in  which 
two  people  neither  want  each  other  nor  get 
each  other,  and  about  this  450  profoundly 
melancholy  pages  are  written. — Translated  for 
World  Fiction  from  Munich  Jiigend. 

The  Black  Rod  is  the  official  who  carries 
mes.sages  from  the  king  to   Parliament. 


Mrs.  F.  L.  De  Long 

TEACHER  OF  THE  ART  OF  SINGING 

24J7  Larkin  St.  Phone    Franklin  5559 

In  Berkcley^Thursdays 
"  Your  voice  is  so  sympathetic  and  your 
musical  instinct  so  unerring  that  you  ought 
not  only  to  take  a  high  position  as  a  singer, 
but,  with  your  brains  for  seeing  the  under 
surface  of  the  art.  to  prove  yourself  capable 
of  giving  valuable  instruction  on  the  lines  of 
my   own   teaching." 

(Signed)      WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE. 


There  are  now  fifteen  Russian  book-pub- 
lishing firms  in  Berlin — some  of  them  being 
subsidized  by  the  Soviet  government.  They 
are  all  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  do  a 
considerable  trade  with  America. 


The  Anne  Erewster  Apartments 

Newest  in  Berkeley.  Located  in  exclusive 
residential  district,  Piedmont  Avenue  near 
D  wight  Way.  Ready  about  September 
JsL  Unfurnished  with  year  leases.  Tel. 
Berkeley    6854W.      2720   Hillegass,    Apt.    3. 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRIS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberl-kin.  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.   Box  548.  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


William  Warren 
School  for  Boys 

MENLO  PARK,  CAL. 

Wrife  for  Catalogue 


The  Katharine  Branson  School,  Inc. 

ROSS.  MARIN  COUNTY.  CALIFORNIA 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

DAY  AND  RESIDENT  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

Heads  :     Katharine  Fleming  Branson.  A.  B..  Bryn  Mawr 
Laura  Elizabeth  Branson,  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Did  your  vacation  do  you  good?"  "You 
said  it;  I  came  home  broke." — Portland  Ex- 
press. 

"When  I  was  your' age  I  had  no  thought  of 
taking  a  wife."  "But  I  don't  want  to  tohc 
a  wife;  I  want  one  of  my  own." — Life. 

"Oh.  mummy,  we've  had  such  a  lovely 
game  !  There's  an  old  gentleman  asleep  over 
there,  so  we've  buried  him." — London  Opinion. 

"I  don't  understand  men."  "What  now?" 
"My  husband  ran  a  tank  during  the  war,  and 
now  he  can't  run  a  vacuum  cleaner  for  me." — 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

"If  the  operation  hurts  you,  don't  blame  me, 
but  blame  your  nerves."  "And  if  I  hit  you  on 
the  nose  when  it  is  over,  don't  blame  me,  but 
blame  my  tooth." — Munich  Meggendorffer 
Blatter. 

Boss — Mr.  Lindelof,  I  have  forbidden  all 
levity  in  office  hours.  Now,  one  of  the  young 
ladies  has  complained  that  you  have  kissed 
her.  Mr.  Lindelof — Which  one  was  it? — 
Stockholm  Kasper. 

Movie  Magnate — In  your  next  production  I 
want  you  to  create  an  air  of  great  luxury. 
Director — All  right,  I'll  have  the  star  pick  an 
orchid  to  piece  while  she  says,  "He  loves  me ; 
he  loves  me  not." — Life. 

"See  the  farmer  boy,"  said  the  smart  city 
slicker.  "Well?"  "I  wonder  if  that  yap  has 
ever  been  anywhere  ?"  "He's  been  in  Ger- 
many and  France."  And  that  ended  that. — 
Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

Old  Lady  (who  is  opening  an  account — to 
bank  manager) — Now  I  never  put  all  my  eggs 
into  one  basket,  Mr.  Smith,  so  I'm  going  to 
leave  part  of  my  money  here  and  part  in  your 
Bayswater   branch. — Punch. 

Young  Alderman — Just  imagine,  those  ras- 
cally street  railway  people  had  the  nerve  to 
offer  me  a  hundred  thousand  to  vote  for  their 
measure.  His  Wife — Oh,  Henry !  I  always 
knew  you'd  make  good. — Life. 

"Little  Kitty  is  always  stroking  the  cat. 
Does  that  signify  that  when  she  grows  up  she 
will  be  a  lover  of  animals?"  "No,  I  fancy  it 
means  that  she  will  be  fond  of  fur  coats." — 
Munich   Meggendorfcr  Blatter. 

Census  Taker  (to  middle-aged  spinster) — 
And  what  is  your  age,  madam  ?  Spinster 
(coyly) — I've  seen  just  twenty-five  summers. 
Census  Taker — How  long  have  you  been 
blind  ? — Miim^sota  Ski-U-Mah. 

Daughter — The  preacher  just  phoned  and 
said  he  was  coming  to  call  this  afternoon. 
Mother — Gracious !  We  must  make  a  good 
impression.  Give  the  baby  the  hymn-book  to 
play  with. — American  Legion   Weekly. 

Small  Boy  (to  absent-minded  gentleman 
who  has  been  spending  the  last  hour  perambu- 
lating the  park) — Dad,  mother  says  you're  to 
bring  the  pram  'ome  at  once.  You've  forgot- 
ten to  put  baby  in. — London  Passing  Shozc. 

Despairing  Bus  Driver  (jiew  to  the  route,  to 
conductor  zvho  is  equally  ignorant )— 'Look 
'ere,  Bill.  I  can't  find  the  blinkin'  place.  I'll 
just  go  on  to  the  nearest  village  and  you  can 


'oiler  out  "Stow-on-the-'Ill !  All  change !" 
They're  all  joy-riders,  anyway,  and  it  won't 
make  no  difference  to  them. — Punch. 

"Isabel,"  said  mother,  as  she  summoned 
her  youngest  into  her  presence,  "has  your 
brother  Willie  come  home  from  school?"  "I 
think  so,  mother,"  answered  Isabel.  "The  cat 
is  hiding  in  the  woodshed." — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 

Undergraduate  (on  the  links) — Professor, 
did  you  see  a  meerschaum  pipe  with  a  round 
bowi?  N  ear-Sighted  Professor — Well,  now 
that  you  mention  it,  Simpson,  I  did  think  that 
last  shot  of  mine  behaved  rather  oddly.^ — 
Judge. 

"I  suppose,"  said  the  society  matron,  "that 
you  found  many  curious  marriage  customs 
among  the  aborigines?"  "Yes,"  replied  the 
explorer,  "I  did.  I  discovered  one  tribe  where 
women  were  not  allowed  to  change  their  bus- 
bands,  nor  men  their  wives." — Judge. 

"I'll  wager,"  said  a  clubman,  as  he  entered 
the  smoking-room,  ""that  the  man  who  ran  his 
auto  over  our  friend  Juggins  is  sorry  he  did 
it."  I'Why  are  you  so  certain  of  that  ?"  some 
one  asked.  "Juggins  was  wearing  a  scarf-pin 
that  punctured  the  fellow's  tire." — Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger. 

"What's  become  of  Rantington  Roarer,  the 
eminent  tragedian  ?"  "He's  playing  small 
parts  in  the  movies."  "He  used  to  say  he'd 
starve  before  he'd  prostitute  his  talents  on 
the  screen."  "Maj'be  he  did.  He  was  con- 
siderably under  weight  when  he  signed  up." — 
Birmingham    Age-Herald. 


Jovs  of  SociallBm. 

That  Swedish  socialism  has  a  directly  op- 
posite trend  to  the  socialism  in  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  tne  wage  question  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  finding  of  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker, 
executive  secretary  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association,  who  is  now  in  Europe 
on  a  tour  of  investigation  of  the  paper  in- 
dustry there,  says  the  New  York  Times. 

"Swedish  socialism,"  says  Dr.  Baker  in  the 
course  of  a  trade  letter,  "means  a  leveling 
down  of  the  wages  of  the  skilled  worker  to 
the  earnings  of  the  unskilled  worker.  In 
America  socialism  has  meant  leveling  up  the 
common  labor  to  the  standards  of  the  skilled 
workers   and  the   intellectuals. 

"This  is  the  striking  dift'erence  that  is 
manifest  between  socialism  in  the  two  coun- 
tries to  the  observer  of  the  trend  of  thought 
among     the     working     class.      The    difference 
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may  be  due  to  the  Russian  influence,  for 
communistic  posters  are  found  on  the  walls 
of  paper,  pulp,  and  sawmills. 

"The  socialists  are  in  control  in  Sweden  and 
their  efforts  are  devoted  toward  two  things, 
greater  government  activity,  even  to  actual 
operation  in  the  forests  and  forest  industries, 
and  toward  leveling  down  to  the  common 
laborer  in  wages,  and  incentives  of  course. 
Thinking  Swedes  recognize  the  danger  of 
this  trend  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  quality 
in  their  product  as  an  essential  factor  in  the 
retaining  of  world  markets." 


Nemee  in  Booka. 
It  may  be  granted  that  the  prolific  author 
has  an  increasingly  difficult  task  to  find  suit- 
able names  for  the  people  of,  say,  his  thir- 
tieth book  or  play,  says  a  writer  in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian.  Meredith,  in  whom  it  is 
often  possible  to  detect  that  he  was  refining 
upon  Peacock,  fell  back  a  good  deal  on  the 
franklv  unusual— Mr.  Ferbrass,  Mr.  Lespel, 
Mr.  Tuckham,  Captain  Baskelett,  and  Turbot 
(the  journalistl  are  examples  from  the  one 
book,  "Beauchanip's  Career"  ;  but  though  they 
seem  bizarre  when  detached  from  their  place, 
in  it  they  do  not  startle.  One  foot  of  Mere- 
dith was  in  the  romantic  camp  where  any- 
thing may   happen   to   names :    and   an   author 


whose  license  with  names  seems  to  exceed 
the  allowable,  even  if  in  plays  the  poster- 
name  is  more  nearly  legitimate  than  in 
novels,  is  Sir  Arthur  Pinero.  Let  one  play, 
"The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt,"  not  a  romantic 
play,  illustrate.  Pustina  Emptage,  Theophilu 
Fraser,  Mrs.  Cloys,  Denzil  Shafto,  Peter 
Elphick,  Mrs.  Quinton  Twelves.  They  are 
society  people,  and  good  names,  thanks  to 
deed-polls,  are  cheaper  than  good  addresses, 
but  such  a  collection  of  strange  names  is 
rather  to  caricature  life  than  to  attain  that 
exaggeration  of  life  which  is  art.  It  amounts 
to  cruelty  to  children.  Captain  Marryat 
wrote  "Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father"  on  the 
theme  of  the  nameless  child,  and  showed  pre- 
occupation with  a  similar  theme  in  the  joMy 
boys'  book,  "Percival  Keene."  Authors  who 
take  due  care  for  the  characters,  their  off- 
spring, might  recall  the  tribulations  of  the 
unnamed  Japhet  and  the  misnamed  Percival 
Keene  ;  they  might  spare  their  characters  the 
desperate  queerness  of  being  called  by  names 
as  regrettable  as  if  they  had  been  born  to 
patriotic  parents  when  the  war  was  popular. 

It  is  Mr.  Monckton  Hoffe  who  fairly  out- 
runs the  constable.  In  "Pomp  and  Circum- 
stance" he  confronts  us  with  a  cast  which 
includes  Angelo  Pageant,  his  wife  Doria, 
Seymour  Revelsent,  and  Asphodel  Forres ! 
This  is  what  leads  to  the  theatres  being  called 
theatrical ;  it  is  to  announce  in  advance  that 
the  play  is  remote  from  life;  to  paraphrase 
Judge  Brack,  "People  don't  have  such 
names,"  or,  if  they  have,  it  is  bad  art  to  col- 
lect them.  We  are.  as  Queen  Victoria  said, 
"not  amused"  when  incredible  nomenclature 
inhibits  our  will  to  believe  in  the  credibility 
of  the  characters,  and,  apart  from  fantasy — 
where  Lord  Dunsany's  inventions  of  sonorous 
Eastern  names  are  unique — it  is  safe  to  stick 
to  orthodox  names,  even  if  an  author,  as  he 
goes  on,  must  reshuffle  old  combinations.  A 
sobering  thought  for  the  amateur  of  the  un- 
orthodox is  that  no  baby  is  secure  against 
being  named  after  the  admired  figure  in  a 
popular  author's  work.  Pity  the  rhapsodist's 
old  age,  embittered  by  appearances  in  the 
police  courts  of  young  persons  whose  dis- 
tinctive names  recall  a  "best  seller"  of  twenty 
years  ago. 
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The  Proper  Fleet  Base. 

It  is  an  anomaly  when  a  harbor  has  every  advantage 
as  a  fleet  base,  and  the  fleet  is  based  somewhere  else. 
It  is  both  a  folly  and  a  danger  when  the  fleet  is  split 
into  ineffective  units  and  scattered  among  ports  none 
of  which  is  either  properly  situated  or  suitable  in  accom- 
modation for  defense.  That  is  exactly  what  a  foreign 
enemy  would  desire,  and  it  is  exactly  what  has  been 
done  with  the  Pacific  fleet.  San  Francisco  is  centrally 
situated,  its  harbor  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  de- 
stroyers, submarines,  mother  ships,  colliers,  tankers, 
hospital  ships  and  all  other  auxiliaries,  it  has  an 
abundance  of  shipyards  and  drydocks,  and  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  larger  population  than  any  poit  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  .America  on  which  to  draw  for  skilled 
mechanics  and  every  other  form  of  labor  and  service. 
Moreover,  it  is  landlocked  in  a  manner  that  the  attempt 
on  the  Dardanelles  proved  impregnable.  The  southern 
harbors  invite  attack,  and  Puget  Sound  is  partly  foreign 
so  that  an  enemy  could  bottle  up  and  neutralize  any 
.American  ships  that  war  caught  there.  From  this  port 
the  fleet  could  move  with  maximum  dispatch  to  any 
threatened  point  on  the  Coast.  In  case  of  war,  which 
we  wish  would  never  recur  but  know  is  as  certain  as 
any  other  phase  of  destiny,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
concentrate  the  fleet  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  if  the 
enemy  would  kindly  give  us  time.  For  that  reason,  if 
no  other,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  fleet  should  have 
an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  Bay,  with  its  climate 


at  all  seasons,  with  its  geographical  relations  to  all  the 
Coast,  and  with  the  industrial  resources  and  strategic 
values  of  the  location.  These  considerations  are  in  no 
sense  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Disarmament  Con- 
ference and  the  Four-Power  Treaty.  That  spirit  im- 
posed upon  us  the  duty  of  reducing  armament,  but  not 
of  being  fools  about  our  armament  when  reduced.  We 
have  the  navy  for  national  defense.  There  is  no  other 
reason  for  retaining  any  of  it,  and  no  reason  at  all 
unless  it  is  to  be  effective.  Under  the  policy  of  re- 
duction, effectiveness  is  all  the  more  necessary,  and  no 
considerations  of  politics  or  local  interest  should  be 
permitted  to  weaken  it  further.  All  these  arguments 
and  more  were  impressed  upon  Secretary  Denby,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to  this  city,  in  his  con- 
ference with  the  Bay  Cities  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 
Napoleon's  principle  was  to  divide  and  conquer.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Navy  Department  to  see  that  the 
present  division  of  the  Pacific  fleet  is  abolished,  that 
the  fleet  is  henceforth  operated  as  a  unit,  and  that  it 
is  drilled  and  manosuvred  in  practical  relationship  to 
its  proper  strategic  base. 


Under  Which  King,  Benzonian? 

The  railroad  strike  situation  has  got  down  to  funda- 
mentals. It  is  not  now  a  question  of  wages,  or  seniority, 
or  of  any  other  matter  of  merely  incidental  import. 
Is  the  government  at  Washington  supreme,  or  must 
it  yield  to  the  authority  and  the  power  of  the  labor 
unions?     This  is  the  issue;  all  else  now  is  irrelevant. 

President  Harding  through  his  ■\ttorney-General  has 
spoken  for  the  government : 

The  underlying  principle  is  the  survival  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  United  States.  *  »  *  No  union  or  combination  of  unions 
can  dictate  to  the  American  Union.  *  *  *  I  will  use  the 
power  of  the  country  within  my  control  to  prevent  the  labor 
unions  of  the  country  from  destroying  the  open  shop.  *  *  * 
When  a  man  in  this  country  is  not  permitted  to  engage  in 
lawful  toil,  whether  he  belongs  to  the  union  or  not,  the  death 
knell  to  liberty  will  be  sounded  and  anarchy  will  supersede 
organized  government.  *  *  *  When  the  unions  claim  the  right 
to  dictate  to  the  government  and  to  dominate  the  American 
people  and  deprive  the  people  of  necessities  of  life,  then  the 
government  will  destroy  the  unions,  for  the  government  of 
the  United  States  is  supreme  and  must  endure.  *  *  *  There 
must  be  no  coercion  by  letter,  telegrams,  telephone,  word  of 
mouth  or  interviews  to  be  published  in  newspapers,  to  direct  or 
command  any  person  to  abandon  the  employment  of  the  said 
railway  company.  +  *  *  No  organization  will  be  permitted  to 
laugh  in  the  frozen  faces  of  a  famishing  people  without 
prompt  prosecution  and  proper  punishment. 

These  utterances  are  incontrovertible  unless  it  be 
conceded  that  there  is  an  authority  in  the  United  States 
superior  to  the  authority  of  the  government. 

In  the  face  of  these  declarations  the  head  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  declares  that  the  unions 
"will  fight."  He  asserts  the  right  to  disregard  the  com- 
mands of  a  United  States  court,  thus  endorsed  by  the 
government  at  Washington.  The  unions  will,  Mr. 
Gompers  declares,  defy  the  government. 

Now  we  are  to  see  if  President  Harding  or  Sam 
Gompers  is  the  head  of  the  republic.  One  is  backed 
by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  mandate  of  the 
whole  people.  The  other  is  backed  by  an  irresponsible 
agency  which  sets  up  rules  of  its  own  making  and  the 
authority  of  its  agents  as  superior  to  the  authority  and 
powers  of  the  government. 

Public  opinion  will  determine  the  issue ;  and  it  is  for 
every  citizen  to  take  his  part  in  making  the  verdict. 
Men  and  brethren,  where  do  you  stand?  Are  you  for 
President  Harding  and  the  supremacy  of  the  govem- 
ment,  or  are  you  for  Sam  Gompers  and  for  the  su- 
premacy of  organized  latjor?  "Under  which  king,  Ben- 
zonian?"   

Once  before — in  the  year  1861 — the  authority  and 
powers  of  the  government  at  Washington  were  chal- 
lenged. Eleven  states  of  the  Federal  Union  entered 
into    a    conspiracy    to    estop    the     processes    of    the 


government  within  their  several  borders.  They  called 
hosts  of  armed  men  into  the  service  of  the  cause  as 
they  defined  it.  A  bloody  war  followed  and  _  many 
thousands  of  men  laid  down  their  lives.  That  chal- 
lenge to  the  authority  and  powers  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment failed.     So  will  this  new  challenge  fail. 


The  Old  Deal  and  the  New. 

The  governorship  of  California,  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  states,  is  an  oflice  of  exceptional  powers. 
The  "short-ballot"  helps  make  it  so.  ,\  scant  half- 
dozen  functionaries,  whose  duties  are  mainly  of  a 
routine  sort,  are  filled  by  popular  election,  but  the  more 
potential  agents  of  administration — most  notably  the 
all-powerful  Board  of  Control — are  appointed  by  the 
governor.  Then  we  have  a  multitude  of  commissions 
whose  members  are  named  by  the  governor  and  with- 
tenure  subject  to  his  favor.  Associated  with  cur  num- 
berless commissions  are  numberless  attaches — lawyers, 
clerks,  stenographers,  messengers,  laborers,  chauffeurs, 
and  last  but  not  least,  an  army  of  high-salaried  "ex- 
perts." Of  the  thousands  who  in  one  service  or  another 
or  through  one  device  or  another  draw  salaries  from 
the  state  treasury — and  ride  about  in  461  state  motor- 
cars— all,  in  the  philosophy  of  practical  politics,  are 
under  obligation  to  the  governor.  And  it  is  no  acci- 
dent that  this  is  so.  When  Mr.  Johnson  was  revising 
the  state  constitution  ten  years  ago  he  was  also  building 
up  a  political  machine — and  he  missed  no  tricks. 

Another  source  of  power  as  related  to  the  governor- 
ship of  California  is  the  legislative  practice  of  enacting 
all  money  bills  without  scrutiny.  This  is  done  under 
a  rule  of  "courtesy"  as  between  legislators.  Each  legis- 
lature passes  up  to  the  executive  office  a  mass  of  meas- 
ures appropriating  money  vastly  in  excess  of  the  avail- 
able funds :  and  it  becomes  the  duty — and  the  opportunity 
— of  the  governor  to  arrange  the  budget  in  his  dis- 
cretion. In  his  judgment  or  at  his  sovereign  pleasure 
he  may  give  here  and  withhold  there.  He  may  reward 
or  he  may  punish.  A  more  effective  means  of  dis- 
ciplining members  of  the  legislature  or  of  placating 
communities  could  hardly  be  devised.  All  this  ob- 
viously is  at  odds  with  the  principle  under  which  the 
power  of  the  purse  should  abide  in  the  legislature, 
leaving  only  the  duty  of  execution  to  the  executive 
office,  but  it  is  only  one  of  many  illustrations  of  the 
difference  between  theory  and  practice. 


The  Johnson  machine,  e\idence  of  whose  vitality  we 
have  just  seen  in  last  week's  election,  was  founded  in 
the  powers  of  the  governorship ;  and  it  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  same  powers.  True,  Senator  Johnson 
and  Governor  Stephens  do  not  love  each  other,  but 
their  concurrent  ambitions  led  them  to  smother  their 
antipathies.  The  one  seeking  continuance  in  the  sena- 
torship  and  the  other  in  the  governorship,  they  have 
worked  together:  and  Johnson,  lieing  the  stronger  per- 
sonality, has  had  the  better  of  the  partnership.  In  the 
late  election,  under  influences  mainly  "under  the  table," 
the  energies  of  the  joint  machine  were  exercised  almost 
exclusively  in  behalf  of  Johnson  and  to  the  neglect  of 
Stephens.  Johnson  is  booked  for  another  term  a( 
Washington,  but  Stephens  goes  sadly  back  to  Los  An- 
geles to  resume  business  as  a  private  citizen  at  the  old 
stand.  He  has  made  no  public  moan,  but  one  who 
claims  heart-to-heart  knowledge  reveals  to  the  Argo- 
naut that  if  Mr.  Stephens  had  the  power  to  paint  the 
moon  it  would  be  a  "bloomin'  sanguinary  spectacle." 

Mr.  Johnson  has  held  his  machine  in  fair  working  ' 
order  through  a  policy  of  cajoling  Governor  Stephens. 
But  will  he  be  able  to  make  a  deal  with  the  prospective 
governor,  Richardson  ?  Those  who  are  in  the  know  of 
things  say  not.  Richardson,  while  an  amiable  man.  is 
essentially  a  lone-hander  and  he  is  no  "dub"  in  the  game 
of  politics.  While  he  once  worked  with  Johnson,  he 
owes  him  nothing.     In  his  private  affairs  he  has  ex- 
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l.ibited  organizing  ability;  and  there  is  further  evidence 
of  his  skill  in  the  recent  campaign.  We  suspect  that 
Johnson  will  not  find  in  Richardson  the  complaisance 
and  pliability  that  enabled  him  to  use  Stephens  and  the 
powers  of  tlie  governorship  to  his  own  ends.  In  the 
campaign  just  ended  Richardson  stood  opposed  to  the 
Tolinson  machine.  In  so  far  as  it  took  heed  of  the  con- 
test for  the  governorship  it  was  for  Stephens.  Richard- 
son owes  it  no  friendship.  The  score  is  the  other  way 
round.  Thus,  although  Mr.  Johnson  came  out  of  the 
recent  campaign  a  victor,  he  stands  weakened  in  his 
potentialities  by  the  outcome.  His  machine,  a  domi- 
nating force  for  the  past  ten  years,  is  now  minus  its 
fundamental  prop,  since  the  essential  powers  of  political 
organization  in  California  lie  with  the  governorship. 


The  vitalit)-  of  the  Johnson  machine  has  largely  been 
dependent  upon  the  prevailing  riot  of  extravagance 
in  state  affairs.  It  has  thriven  upon  multiplication  of 
offices  and  lavish  expenditure  of  public  money.  The 
theory  has  been  that  the  taxpayer  is  a  dumb  creature 
without  ability  to  protect  himself.  So  it  has  been  and 
so  it  would  have  continued  to  be  if  there  had  not  arisen 
a  champion  of  the  principle  of  economy.  Mr.  Richard- 
son appears  in  that  character.  Now  for  upwards  of  a 
year  he  has  gone  quietly  about  the  state  exhibiting  the 
follies,  the  wastes,  the  graft  of  the  system.  He  has 
pledged  himself  to  reform  the  system — to  disband  the 
commissions,  to  cut  the  official  roster,  to  demobilize  the 
army  of  tax-eaters.  This  programme,  if  it  shall  be 
carried  into  execution,  and  we  believe  it  will,  can  not 
fail  first  to  weaken  and  ultimately  destroy  the  machine. 
That  which  has  been  buih  upon  extravagance  can  not 
be  maintained  under  a  regime  of  prudence  and  legiti- 
macy in  public  expenditure — and  that  is  what  Richard- 
son promises  and  what  the  taxpayers  expect  at  his 
hands.  

That  Senator  Johnson  and  his  friends  see  a  menace 
to  the  machine  in  the  prospective  election  of  Richard- 
son is  evident  in  their  effort  to  put  a  rival  candidate 
in  the  field.  Mayor  Rolph  confesses  that  he  has  been 
urged  to  get  himself  on  the  ticket  by  petition ,  and  he 
intimates  that  he  has  the  matter  under  consideration. 
The  motive  is  plainly  in  view.  It  is  inspired  partly  by 
malice  against  Richardson,  partly  by  the  hope  of 
throwing  the  election  to  Woolwine,  the  Democratic 
nominee.  With  a  Democrat  in  the  governor's  chair  the 
machine  would  lose  its  main  support,  and  after  a  fashion 
it  might  be  held  together  in  the  hope  of  future  success 
and  reward.  From  the  machine  standpoint  a  Demo- 
cratic governor  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  an  anti- 
machine  governor.  While  Mr.  Rolph  does  not  easily 
put  aside  any  suggestion  flattering  to  his  political  am- 
bitions, he  is  in  this  particular  matter  a  bit  shy.  And 
well  he  may  be,  for  if  now,  after  having  participated 
in  the  primary,  he  should  come  out  as  a  candidate  it 
would  be  a  shabby  act — an  act  even  shabbier  than  other 
things  that  he  has  done  in  times  past.  The  sinister 
motive  would  be  too  evident.  He  could  not  hope  for 
election.  All  that  he  could  get  out  of  a  candidacy  would 
be  a  little  brief  applause  from  radical  supporters  of  the 
machine,  and  to  this  would  be  added  the  contempt  of  all 
fair-minded  and  right-thinking  ,men.  The  contest  for 
the  regular  party  nomination  was  open  and  above 
board.  The  party  has  declared  its  choice,  and  with  an 
emphasis  that  can  not  be  mistaken  or  explained  aAvay. 


The  Bonus. 

The  five-billion-dollar  raid  upon  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  the  earning  power  of  the  American 
people  known  as  the  Soldiers'  Bonus  Bill  has  passed  the 
Senate  with  certain  amendments,  and,  having  pre- 
viously passed  the  House,  now  goes  to  conference.  Its 
proponents  believe  that  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Presi- 
dent Harding  within  the  next  two  weeks.  If  he  signs 
it  the  raid  will  become  effective  next  New  Year's; 
which  is  not  far  off. 

This  bill  passes  at  a  time  when  nations,  and  indus- 
tries, and  society  in  genera!  are  in  a  restless,  fevered 
state.  The  world  is  ill.  Although  the  United  States  is 
Iwtter  off  than  the  nations  of  Europe,  it  is  in  no  con- 
dition to  assume  a  new  and  demoralizing  burden. 
Business  in  this  country  is  just  struggling  to  its  feet 
after  the  vast  disorganization  of  the  war;  and  not 
merely  business  as  such,  but  that  universal  business  of 
providing  for  the  household  and  making  the  family  in- 
come go  as  far  as  it  will.  No  burden  can  be  laid  upon 
the  cor  mercial  affairs  of  the  nation,  by  imposing  it 


upon  the  national  finances,  without  its  being  felt,  and 
severely  felt,  by  the  general  body  of  the  public;  for  in 
tlie  lone  run  it  is  the  consumer  that  pa3'S. 

The  country  was  under  no  obligation  to  take  on  this 
added  load.  Its  obligation  was  to  the  maimed  and 
incapacitated,  and  to  the  dependent  .survivors  of  those 
that  gloriously  died.  As  for  those  that  participated  in 
the  European  conflict,  they  had  an  education  universi- 
ties could  not  give ;  and  an  exalting  experience  beyond 
all  price,  which  this  bill  purposes  to  reduce  to  terms  of 
S1.25  a  day,  less  the  $60  discharge  money  already  re- 
ceived. 

On  the  contrary,  Congress  and  the  government  were 
under  the  gravest  obligation  to  lighten  burdens  to  the 
taxpayer  as  far  as  that  is  humanly  possible.  Taxes  are 
crushing  in  their  weight,  and  the  public  is  growing  in- 
creasingly conscious  of  the  fact  and  increasingly  re- 
bellious about  it.  We  have  iust  had  a  demonstration  of 
it  in  California,  where  a  campaign  directed  solely  at 
that  mark  has  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  a  com- 
paratively obscure  aspirant  for  the  governorship. 
There  is  no  other  meaning  to  the  startling  success  of 
Mr.  Richardson.  He  defined  and  restricted  the  issue  to 
that  one  point.  Both  the  business  men  and  the  people 
in  general  are  tired  of  the  ceaseless  demands  put  upon 
them  by  the  government,  and  determined  to  force  re- 
trenchment. Mr.  Richardson  understood  the  matter, 
thereby  giving  evidence  of  his  qualifications.  The 
voters  recognized  the  issue,  and  voted  to  make  re- 
trenchment the  policy  of  the  state ;  and  President 
Harding  would  do  well  to  regard  that  result  of  the  Cali- 
fornia primarj'  as  an  indication  of  the  temper  of  tlie 
public  on  the  sore  subject  of  finance. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  would  veto  the  bonus 
bill  imless  it  carried  its  own  revenue-raising  provision. 
He  should  have  said  he  would  veto  it  whether  or  no — 
because  any  revenue-raising  provision  that  would  work 
could  work  only  in  one  way  and  that  would  be  by  taking 
the  money  out  of  the  people ;  there  is  no  other  way  for 
govermnent  to  get  money.  But  at  any  rate  he  has  said 
It  must  carry  its  own  revenue-raising  method.  He 
should  and  probably  will  stand  by  what  he  has  said. 
The  public  expects  it,  and  it  is  hopefully  looking  for 
something  of  the  sort  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
courage  and  firmness.  President  Harding  is  an  amiable 
and  a  considerate  man,  but  we  have  never  on  that  ac- 
count doubted  that  he  possessed  the  requisite  obstinacy 
— stubbornness  if  that  quality  be  necessary — to  dis- 
charge in  full  the  high  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the 
American  people,  even  to  opposing  a  behest  of  the 
people  themselves  if  it  were  manifestly  to  their  hurt. 
And  this  bill  would  be  to  their  hurt.  The  argument 
that  "it  will  put  money  into  circulation"  is  absurd. 
Not  a  dollar  would  be  in  circulation  after  it  that  is  not 
in  circulation  now.  T\\  o-thirds  of  the  money  paid  out 
through  it  if  it  were  enacted  would  be  received,  like 
all  easy  money,  as  something  dropped  from  the  sky  or 
a  winning  in  the  lottery,  and  would  be  spent  for  super- 
fluities. It  would,  in  other  words,  be  wasted  instead  of 
being  devoted  to  productive  industry,  and  the  ultimate 
benefit  would  not  accrue  to  the  intended  beneficiaries. 
The  burden  would  fall  upon  the  taxpayer,  and  the  only 
compensation  he  could  ever  hope  to  see  would  be  an 
unhealthy  inflation  of  trade. 

The  addition  tacked  to  the  bill  on  motion  of  Senator 
Simmons  of  North  Carolina,  providing  that  the  interest 
on  the  foreign  debt  be  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
bonus  is  a  fantastic,  eleventh-hour  effort  to  meet  tlie 
condition  laid  down  by  the  President.  That  mone}'  is 
all  needed  to  redeem  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  gov- 
ernment due  its  own  people,  or  for  the  remission  of 
war  taxation.  Used  in  that  manner  it  will  do  more  for 
business  and  industry  than  four  times  the  amount 
dribbled  out  in  fifty  and  hundred-dollar  lots  to  able- 
bodied  yoimg  men  who  have  survived  unharmed  the 
sublime  test  of  patriotism  and  received  the  invaluable 
discipline  of  war.  And  it  will  do  more  for  these  young 
men  themselves,  for  it  will  go  far  to  reestablish  in- 
dustry on  a  normal  basis  and  enable  them  the  sooner 
to  find  their  places  in  it.  The  foreign  interest  device 
does  not  meet  the  issue ;  it  dodges  it.  It  provides  no 
new  source  of  revenue,  but  merely  appropriates  an  old 
one. 

The  bonus  raid  is  a  measure  of  public  largess,  on 
the  bread-and-the-circus  plan  of  catching  votes  in  re- 
turn for  gratuities,  or  doles;  and  not  for  needed  doles 
either.  It  is  a  bid  for  popularity,  an  essay  at  corrupting 
part  of  the  electorate  in  a  palatable  manner.  The 
President's  veto  is  expected,  even  by  the  senators  that 


voted  for  it,  and  it  is  awaited  with  eagerness  by  a 
public  that  is  tired  of  the  whole  sordid  subject,  and 
would  like  to  see  it  disposed  of  properly  and  for  good. 


The  Bonus  Debate. 

Our  veracious  and  thoroughgoing  daily  newspapers 
were  too  much  taken  up  with  the  activities  of  Peggy 
Toyce,  with  speculations  about  the  ilcCormick  girl  and 
her  riding-master  fiance,  with  the  latest  news  of  Fatty 
Arbuckle,  and  other  similarly  important  matters,  to  give 
attention  or  space  to  the  debate  which  preceded  the 
passage  of  the  bonus  bill  by  the  Senate. 

One  of  the  notable  speeches  was  made  by  Major 
Reed,  the  new  and  youthful  senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Reed  is  an  ex-service  man.  having  been  sev- 
eral months  at  the  front  in  France.  Admitting  that  a 
majority  of  the  ex-service  men  in  the  country  favored 
the  bill,  ilr.  Reed  declared  the  belief  that  they  were 
more  anxious  to  see  the  public  debt  paid  and  taxes 
reduced  than  to  receive  the  bonus.  "I  am  not  willing," 
he  said,  "in  army  slang,  to  pass  the  buck  to  the  Presi- 
dent, therefore  I  shall  vote  against  this  bill  now-." 


Senator  New  said  that  the  measure  was  in  effect  an 
insult  to  the  soldier : 

It  is  a  gratuitj-,  and  no  man  ever  accepted  a  gratuity'  with- 
out being  t'ne  worse  oft  for  having  accepted  it.  It  is  my 
honest  belief  that  so  far  as  the  cash  feature  of  this  bill  is 
concerned  it  would  be  money  thrown  away.  It  is  insufficient 
in  amoimt  to  accomplish  any  beneficent  result  that  would 
be  enduring,  and  at  the  end  of  a  brief  period  of  indulgence 
the  only  thing  that  would  be  left  would  be  the  debt  that 
its  granting  would  fasten  upon  the  treasury. 

Continuing,  Mr.  New  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  the 
so-called  bonus  which  is  provided  by  this  bill  will  ex- 
ceed the  cost  to  the  government  of  the  whole  civil  war. 
This  means  the  addition  of  $4,000,000  or  $5,000,000  to 
the  public  debt,  which  already  approximates  $23,000,- 
000,000.  It  is  impossible  to  create  a  public  debt  that 
leaves  the  shoulders  of  any  man  free  from  the  burden 
it  imposes.  Its  effect  will  be  felt  by  those  who  are  to 
be  the  immediate  beneficiaries  of  this  plan  for  a  genera- 
tion after  they  have  lost  all  recollection  of  the  pittance 
which  the  bill  proposes  to  give  them. 


Senator  Myers  (Democrat)  of  Montana  declared 
that  the  bill  had  been  promoted  by  the  methods  of 
propaganda.  He  used,  he  said,  to  "think  that  Congress 
sat  here  and  deliberated  and  in  its  judgment  enacted 
legislation  which  it  thought  was  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  But  I  believe  that  idea  has  been  largely 
superseded  by  the  idea  that  if  you  want  to  get  anything 
out  of  Congress  you  must  institute  propaganda  and 
carry  it  on  very  extensively  and  very  actively.  There 
has  been  more  propaganda  carried  on  in  favor  of  this 
legislation  than  any  other  legislation  I  have  known  for 
a  good  while." 

Continuing,  ilr.  Mj'ers  contended  that: 
The  country  is  in  no  condition  to  saddle  upon  the  taxpayers 
an  additional  burden,  variously  estimated  from  $4,000,000,000 
to  $7,000,000,000.  I  do  not  believe  the  business  of  the 
country,  which  is  just  emerging  from  a  long  and  distressing 
depression  and  from  a  very  stagnating  condition,  is  in  any 
shape  to  stand  any  such  added  burden  at  this  time. 


Senator  Underwood  (Democrat)  of  Alabama  made 
comparison  of  the  wages  of  the  soldier  with  those  of 
the  mechanics  who  seri'ed  at  home  in  civil  occupa- 
tions : 

A  vast  number  of  the  young  men  who  served  in  the  army  were 
not  trained  and  had  no  profession.  Many  of  them  were  farm 
boys.  If  you  compare  the  wage  received  in  the  army  after 
all  of  their  expenses  had  been  paid  ?nd  allowances  made  for 
their  families  with  the  wage  men  got  on  the  farm  during  the 
war  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  difference  between 
the  two  classes  of  men  as  far  as  actual  compensation  is  con- 
cerned. Of  course  there  were  men  in  the  ranks  who  made 
great  sacrifices  to  be  there.  Nobody  can  contend  that  men 
of  this  class  will  have  their  compensation  adjusted  by  our 
papng  them  an  additional  $625. 

Proceding,  Senator  Underwood  said  he  could  find  no 
reason  for  paying  a  bonus  to  men  who  had  come  out 
of  the  service  unscathed  and  capable  of  earning  a  live- 
lihood. He  would  vote  to  care  generously  for  those 
who  had  been  rendered  incapable,  but  he  would  not 
insult  a  man  competent  for  self-support  by  handing  out 
to  him  a  petty  dole : 

We  now  owe  $22,000,000,000  and  it  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to 
increase  that  indebtedness  by  $4,000,000,000  or  $7,000,000,000 
more.  I  think  $7,000,000,000  is  nearer  the  mark  than  $4,000,- 
000.000.  At  any  rate,  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  present 
indebtedness   by   passing   this   bill    and   making   the   aggregate 
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nearer  $30,000,000,000  than  $20,000,000,000.     What  effect  will 
that  have  on  the  national  defense? 


Senator  AVadswortli  (Republican)  of  New  York  in 
opposing  the  bill  stressed  its  econoniic  and  moral 
effects.  Referring  to  a  statement  by  Senator  Mc- 
Cumber  to  the  efifect  that  if  the  Bonus  bill  were 
not  passed  the  young  men  of  the  country  would 
not  again  rally  to  the  public  defense,  "I  have,"  he 
said,  "no  such  opinions  of  the  veterans  of  this  war  as 
would  lead  me  to  suggest  such  a  thing  either  in  public 
or  in  private.  I  can  not  comprehend  how  such  a  sug- 
gestion could  have  been  uttered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  or  in  any  other  place,  indicating  as  it  does  a 
suspicion,  or  at  least  a  fear,  or  a  doubt  at  least,  as  to 
the  loyalty  of  these  men  to  their  country  and  its  insti- 
tutions, indicating  as  it  does  that  it  would  be  wiser  and 
safer  in  view  of  the  possible  crisis  which  might  over- 
take the  country  for  us  to  pay  them  an  average  of 
$300  or  $400  as  provided  in  this  bill." 


Senator  Williams  (Democrat)  of  Mississippi  also  de 
nied  the  charge  that  the  boys  who  went  to  the  training 
camps  or  the  war,  and  who  returned  to  tlieir  homes  un 
injured,  made  "sacrifices": 

When  a  young  boy  with  warm  blood  in  his  veins  answers 
the  call  of  his  country,  whether  as  a  volunteer  or  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  draft,  and  goes  out  to  fight  for  civilization  against 
military  autocracy,  I  scorn  the  suggestion  that  he  has  sacri- 
ficed the  number  of  days,  months,  or  years  that  he  has  de- 
voted to  that  purpose.  That  it  has  placed  him  at  an  economic 
disadvantage  with  his  fellow-citizens  all  history  proves  it  is 
not  true. 

Senator  Colt  (Republican)  of  Rhode  Island  com- 
mended the  bonus  in  a  brief  and  colorless  speech, 
merely  declaring  it  to  be  a  "matter  of  equity." 

Senator  Sterling  (Republican)  of  South  Dakota  op- 
posed the  bill  on  both  economic  and  patriotic  grounds. 
In  summary  he  said: 

The  bill  ought  to  be  defeated.  First,  on  the  ground  of 
precedent ;  second,  on  the  ground  of  the  country's  needs  other- 
wise ;  third,  on  the  ground  that  the  ex-ser\'ice  men  can  get 
along  without  it ;  fourth,  on  the  ground  of  the  bad  example 
it  will  set  and  the  evil  consequences  that  may  flow  therefrom 
in  the  future  ;  fifth,  on  the  ground  that  the  terms  of  the  bill 
itself  are  iniquitous  in  that  they  violate  sound  business  prin- 
ciples and  invite  prodigality  and  recklessness  on  the  part  of 
the  beneficiaries  or  supposed  beneficiaries  of  the  bill. 

Senator  La  Follette,  political  nondescript  of  Wis- 
consin, was  ardently  for  the  bill.  His  only  objection 
to  it  was  that  it  "made  too  meagre  provisions  for  our 
soldiers."  He  argued  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
raising  the  money.  He  would  restore  and  increase  the 
excess  profit  tax,  and  increase  the  tax  on  large  incomes 
and  raise  the  inheritance  tax  on  large  fortunes.  His 
idea  was  to  cinch  the  rich  "without  burdening  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country." 

Senator  Borah  opposed  the  bonus  on  grounds  both 
moral  and  economic.  Further,  he  denounced  it  as  a 
mere  vote-seeking  scheme.  A  striking  sentence  in  his 
argument  is  as  follows: 

A  modest  offering  to  the  millions  of  service  men  is  a  poor 
palliative  to  more  millions  who  may  be  out  of  employment. 
Stabilized  finance  and  well-established  confidence  are  most 
essential  to  restore  industry  and  commerce. 

Senator  Lodge  (Republican)  of  Massachusetts 
favored  the  bonus,  but  did  not  engage  in  the  discus 
sion.  In  all  twenty-three  senators  took  the  floor  in  the 
debate,  which,  while  broad  in  its  scope,  did  not  present 
considerations  not  previously  made  familiar  to  the 
public.  , 

Editorial  Notes. 

At  last  we  are  to  be  revenged  on  G.  K.  Chesterton 
W.  L.  George,  John  Cowper  Powys,  and  the  rest  of 
the  tribe  of  transatlantic  critics  and  lecturers.  Our 
own  H.  L.  Mencken  has  gone  to  England.  May  he 
return  with  some  part  of. what  they  took  away.  The 
literary  balance  of  trade  must  be  redressed. 


If  on  top  of  this  situation  there  should  come  the  tre- 
mendous demand  in  the  bonus  bill  the  situation  of  the 
national  treasury  would  be  pitiful  indeed.  The  liope  is 
that  President  Harding  will  put  the  executive  kibosh 
on  the  bonus.  Aside  from  other  objections,  this  meas- 
ure is  in  direct  and  flagrant  contempt  of  the  pledges 
under  which  the  present  administration  came  into  con- 
trol of  the  go\'ernment.  It  was  the  distinct  promise  of 
the  Republican  party  to  reduce  taxes,  and  that  may  not 
be  done  with  the  bonus  added  to  the  national  financial 
budget.  

President  Harding's  ship  subsidy  proposal  is  in  the 
way  of  going  over  to  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
The  present  Congress  has  on  hand  too  many  things  to 
take  up  now  a  subject  of  this  importance.  Further 
more,  Congress  is  loath  to  act  upon  the  proposal  with 
a  general  election  just  ahead.  But  the  President  has 
in  no  manner  altered  his  purpose.  He  has  come  to  the 
fixed  judgment  that  by  no  other  practicable  means  can 
the  American  flag  be  maintained  on  the  Seven  Seas. 
Thus  believing,  he  will  use  all  the  powers  of  his  office 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  measure  embodying  sub- 
stantially his   previous   recommendations. 


THE  UNIFICATION  OF  CHINA 


Situation    Appears    to    Be  Working    Itself    Out  Through    the 
Processes  of  Historic  Evolution. 


Wine  production  on  a  commercial  scale  still  goes  on 
actively  in  California.  The  total  of  commercial  stock 
on  hand  the  first  of  July  in  Southern  California  alone 
aggregated  21,371.820  gallons.  According  to  Mr.  Good- 
cell,  collector  of  internal  revenues  for  the  southern 
region,  production  so  far  exceeds  withdrawals  that  the 
supply  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  3,485,843  gallons 
monthly.  

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon  reports  that  the 
deficit  in  governmental  expenses  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  will  probably  run  to  the  tidy  sum  of  $500,000,000. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


An  Englishwoman's  Protest. 

Leighton   Buzzard, 
Buckinghamshire,  Eng..  July  29,   1922. 

Dear  Argonaut  :  In  an  April  issue  of  the  Argonaut  your 
Vanity  Fair  writer  deals  hardly  with  the  culinary  efforts  of 
the  average  Englishwoman.  Admitted  that  fancy  cooking  is 
not  our  strong  point,  there  are  one  or  two  pertinent  excuses. 
First,  that  up  to  very  recent  times  domestic  labor  was  cheap 
and  efficient  and  there  was  no  particular  reason  for  the  mis- 
tress of  a  house  of  the  well-to-do  class  to  cook.  Now  it  is 
only  the  very  modern  houses  which  are  built  with  the  labor- 
saving  devices  that  almost  every  American  establishment  has 
as  a  matter  of  course-.  In  these  the  American  housewife  is 
able  to  cope  with  quite  respectable  menus  without  being  handi- 
capped and  daunted  by  sulky  coal  stoves  built  in  coal-strike- 
less  days,  of  antiquated  hot-water  systems  made  apparently 
to  run  another  sort  of  cold  water,  long  stairs,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  and  clutter  of  the  period  when  hands  were  more 
employed   than   brains. 

Vanity  Fair  says,  too.  that  she  (I  am  sure  it  is  a  feminine 
pen)  doubts  if  we  could  produce  teachers  in  England  capable 
of  teaching  this  most  useful  of  all  arts.  Well,  I  fear  her 
knowledge  is  verj'  much  of  the  past — that  nebulous  region  that 
evolved  the  mother-in-law  joke,  the  effete  aristocracy,  and 
the  elastic-sided-booted  Englishwoman — or  that  her  experi- 
ences while  in  this  little  island  were  terribly  unfortunate. 
However,  let  her  still  hope,  as  domestic  science  (i.  e„  cook- 
ing, laundry,  and  general  housework)  is  now  on  the  curricu- 
lum of  state  schools  and  most  of  tne  voluntary  ones ;  very 
admirably  done,  too,  by  certificated,  intelligent  women  who 
have  made  it  their  life  work. 

I  believe  that  the  next  few  years  will  see  a  great  improve- 
ment when  the  new  poor  are  able  to  afford  more  modern 
labor-saving  aids  and  can  concentrate  their  energies.  English- 
women have  excelled  in  their  gardens,  so  why  should  they 
not,  now  that  the  necessity  is  upon  them,  in  their  kitchens  ? 
Hands  that  have  wielded  the  spade  will  not  be  ashamed  to 
brandish  the  spoon.  I  fancy  even  now,  man  for  man  and 
woman  for  woman,  that  England  could  show  a  cleaner  slate 
for  dyspepsia  than  America,  and  perhaps  this  is  because  of 
our  simpler  breakfasts  which   Vanity  Fair  casts  in  our  teeth. 

Comparisons  are  odious,  and  most  nations  eat  the  food  they 
enjoy  and  which  suits  them  and  their  particular  climate.  The 
average  Englishman  feels  unfit  for  tne  day  after  a  breakfast 
of  what  he  would  call  "messes."  and  the  same  shudder  of 
horror  apparently  overtakes  his  American  cousin  at  having 
tea  for  that  meal.  Let  us  therefore  eat  garlic  in  France,  oil 
in  Italy,  chilis  in  Spain,  and,  if  need  be,  rotten  fish  in  Siam, 
in    the   happy   faith    that    the   native   knows   best. 

Phyllis  A. 


China  conies  nearer  being  a  united  country  today 
than  at  any  juncture  in  her  affairs  since  the  Empress 
Dowager  was  overthrown  and  a  republic  established  in 
1911.  The  situation  is  working  itself  out,  through  a 
sort  of  natural  evolution  such  as  war  sometimes  assists. 
The  condition  from  which  the  country  is  emerging 
should  be  understood,  and  can  be  understood  from  an 
easy  American  illustration,  but  the  solution  was  one  for 
time  alone  to  bring. 

Can  you  picture  the  United  States  being  run  by  the 
governors  of  the  forty-eight  states,  electing  themselves 
by  the  votes  of  their  respective  national  guards,  keep- 
ing them  under  arms  when  funds  are  obtainable — 
money  taken  from  taxes  and  revenues  that  should  go  to 
Washington  ?  The  situation  in  China,  with  its  eighteen 
provinces,  has  heretofore  been  somewhat  analogous. 
China  has  the  largest  army  in  the  world  today :  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  men  who  receive  $10  Mex  a  month — 
sometimes.  The  military  governors,  or  Tuchuns,  have 
fought  each  other  until  they  are,  through  defeat  and 
elimination,  approaching  unity.  The  only  fighting  now 
going  on  is  betw'een  Ching  Chung  Ming,  and  the  rem- 
nants of  Sun  Yat  Sen's  army  and  followers  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Canton.  Wu  Pei  Fti  has  been  in  Hankow, 
600  miles  up  the  river  from  Shanghai  and  geographic- 
ally half  way  between  Peking  and  Canton,  where  he 
has  tried  to  appease  the  anti-northern  factions  of 
Hupeh.  Honan,  and  Szechuen  provinces,  the  Missouri, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  of  our  civil  war  days. 


Concerning  an  Old  Landmark  and  a  Proposed  New  One. 

San  Francisco,  August  20,   1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  Do  you  know  of  the  Lincoln  School 
-Association,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  to  which  only 
youngsters  of  fifty  years  and  up  are  eligible?  They  dine  to- 
gether once  a  year — on  February  12th — wear  their  school 
clothes  and  endeavor  by  song,  recitation,  and  reminiscence  to 
imagine  themselves  schoolboys  again.  The  teachers  who  are 
still  with  us  are  also  invited.  Every  year  until  recently  a 
"first  reader"  was  auctioned  and  often  reauctioned  to  help 
swell  the  fund  that  the  "boys"  had  been  collecting,  with 
which  to  erect  a  Lincoln  Memorial,  a  replica  of  the  statue  that 
stood  in  front  of  the  old  Lincoln  School  on  Fifth  Street  and 
that  was   destroyed   in    1906. 

The  fund  grew  so  slowly  that  it  was  decided  to  pool  it  with 
a  similar  fund  that  the  local  civil  war  veterans  were  col- 
lecting. This  occurred  a  few  years  ago  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  from  both  these  associations,  pttts  James  D.  Phelan 
and  Jamese  Rolph,  Jr.,  our  mayor.  Now  what  I  am  afraid 
will  happen  is  that  either  one  or  the  other  the  two  Jimmies 
will,  when  the  fund  is  big  enough,  use  his  influence  to  give 
the  job  to  some  friend  of  a  friend  of  a  political  friend,  as  I 
understand  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Lincoln  statue  that 
was  presented  to  England  by  the  United  States  and  which  was 
so  bad  that  it  was  afterwards  replaced  by  a  replica  of  the 
Lincoln  by  Saint-Gaudens. 

The  "boys"  who  for  sentimental  reasons  would  like  the  old 
school  statue  reproduced  forget  that  this  feeling  will  not 
survive  them,  although  the  statue  will.  Why  couldn't  we  get 
permission  to  copy  the  Saint-Gaudens,  and  thereby  insure  to 
our  city  a  recognized  masterpiece  and  in  addition  save  the  cost 
of  a  design   competition  ? 

Then  as  to  the  location.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  in  the 
Golden  Gate  Park,  where  it  will  likely  lie  placed  in  company 
with  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  more  or  less  amateurish 
effigies  of  the  more  or  less  great. 

I  should  favor  a  spot  nearer  the  centre  of  town,  such  as 
Union  Square  or  the  Civic  Centre,  where  it  could  be  seen 
daily  by  tens  of  thousands.  A  Lincoln  School  "Bov." 


It  is  now  said  that  the  financial  troubles  of  German 
communities  mean  the  end  of  free  schooling  in  Ger- 
man v. 


Right  here  let  us  kill  the  thought  that  there  is  a  civil 
war  in  progress  in  China,  as  it  has  been  so  misnamed 
in  the  press  of  America.  The  two  main  factions,  the 
northern  or  Peking  government  and  the  southern  or 
Canton  government,  have  never  fought  each  other. 
They  can't,  because  they  are  too  widely  separated.  The 
fighting  has  all  been  between  provinces  or  within  a 
province,  until  Wu  drove  Chang  out  of  the  north.  With 
the  elimination  of  Sun  Yat  Sen  and  Chang  Tso-lin  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  reunification  of  China  have 
been  overcome.  Only  minor  unorganized  factions  in  a 
few  of  the  provinces  are  now  endeavoring  to  carry  on 
their  independent  governments  and  monopolies. 

The  eighteen  provinces  of  China  proper  constitute 
the  republic,  as  a  homogeneous  possibility.  Five  dis- 
tinct countries  comprised  the  old  Chinese  empire — 
Tibet,  East  Turkestan,  iMongolia.  Manchuria,  and  China 
oroper — and  are  now'  looked  upon  politically  as  com- 
prising the  Chinese  Republic.  When  the  various 
provinces  with  their  different  languages,  coinages,  and 
governments  begin  to  function  along  lines  that  some- 
what resemble  a  republic  (say  10  per  cent,  as  effectively 
as  the  forty-eight  states  of  the  American  union)  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  consider  the  vast  deserts, 
plateaus,  valleys  and  mountain  ranges  of  the  other  four 
countries,  of  which  the  white  man  knows  little :  an 
almost  treeless,  roadless,  railless,  wireless  empire  of 
double  the  area  of  China  proper,  and  one  that  can  be 
traversed  only  by  camel  pack-train. 

It  is  well  for  any  American — including  those  who 
have  lived  in  China — to  study  the  map  before  discuss- 
ing her  reunification.  Nature  has  created  tremendous 
handicaps  in  the  path  to  progress  of  this  vast  area. 
Taking  a  quick  glance  at  these  outlaying  domains,  we 
must  understand  that  Manchuria  is  virtually  Japanese 
territory  today.  Turkestan  and  Mongolia,  where  they 
are  not  mountainous,  contain  large  deserts.  Here  wild 
dogs  and  horses  still  roam ;  a  fact  which  we  can  hardly 
appreciate  sitting  by  our  home  firesides.  It  is  only 
within  recent  years  that  a  Caucasian  has  boasted  of  ap- 
proaching the  forbidden  shrines  of  Tibet. 


The  outcome  of  the  present  situation  in  respect  to 
personalities  in  the  government  of  China  is  anybody's 
guess.  Hsu  Shih-chang,  who  was  president  after  Yuan 
Shih-kai  died,  is  out,  and  Li  Yuan-hung,  who  was  vice- 
president  under  Yuan  Shih-kai,  is  president — tempo- 
rarily. 

Yuan  Shih-kai  was  a  military  leader  and  succeeded 
to  the  presidency  through  his  power  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Chinese  army.  Upon  his  death,  Li  Yuan- 
hung  became  president.  Though  he  was  the  general  in 
charge,  in  succeeding  to  the  presidency  he  failed  to 
hold  his  position  of  military  power  when  the  Tuchuns 
revolted  in  1917,  and  Hsu  Shih-chang  became  presi- 
dent. Hsu  was  ousted  through  the  military  diplomacy 
of  \Vu  Pei  Fu,  the  present  military  leader,  who  has 
done  more  to  reunite  China  than  any  other  man.  Chang 
Tso-lin,  who  has  been  openly  financed  and  assisted  by 
the  Japanese,  has  been  called  the  "Uncrowned  King  of 
Manchuria,"  but  he  was  "crowned,"  to  use  a  slang  ex- 
pression, w-hen  he  w'as  defeated  by  Wu  in  one  of  the 
most  strategic  and  decisive  battles  of  recent  Asiatic  his- 
tory. 

Chang  Tso-lin  is  still  the  war  lord  of  Manchuria : 
there  is  no  denying  that.  He  controls  the  northern  end 
of  the  Peking-Mukden  Railway,  even  though  the  minis- 
ter of  commu'iications   in  Peking  issues  orders  to  thi' 
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contrary.  But  when  Chang  was  driven  north  of  the 
Great  Wall  and  away  from  Peking  by  Wu  he  was  eUmi- 
nated  as  a  possible  militarj-  leader  in  China  proper. 
What  he  and  Japan  will  do  and  are  doing  in  Manchuria 
is  another  story. 

Now  take  a  jump  to  Canton,  a  thousand  miles  south 
as  the  crow  flies,  but  a  great  deal  farther  by  steamer. 
There  is  no  railroad  connecting  north  and  south  China. 
On  the  map.  Peking  is  opposite  San  Francisco  and 
Canton  is  opposite  the  tip  of  Lower  California.  Sun 
Yat  Sen  has  been  the  undisputed  ruler  in  South  China. 
He  even  claimed  to  be  the  rightful  president  of  the  re- 
public. Sun  is  a  Cantonese,  and  as  the  Chinese  in 
America  are  nearly  all  Cantonese  we  have  had  a  dis- 
torted view  of  him  and  his  efforts.  It  is  possible  that 
Sun  Yat  Sen  will  be  offered  a  position  when  the  new 
cabinet  is  formed,  as  he  has  a  certain  following  that 
should  be  united.  In  the  meantime  he  maintains  a 
house  in  the  French  concession  in  Shanghai,  where  his 
spoils  of  government  are  safe  from  the  hands  of  any 
rival  faction.  As  soon  as  Wu  Pei  Fu  eliminated  Chang 
Tso-lin  (who  was  in  sympathy  with  Sun  Yat  Sen)  in 
the  north,  Chang  Chung  Ming  took  Canton,  and  is  now 
the  military  leader  of  Kwang  Tung  province,  in  which 
Canton  is  located.  Ching  Chung  Ming  is  a  northern 
sympathizer,  but  if  his  political  ambition  becomes  too 
great  he  may  assume  the  powers  of  military  governor 
of  Kwang  Tung — and  who  could  stop  him  as  long  as 
the  money  held  out?        , 

Thus  w-e  have  a  kaleidoscopic  view  of  the  situation. 
Is  it  better  to  disband  the  armies  and  deprive  the 
Tuchuns  of  their  power,  or  unite  them  under  one  strong 
head?  Both  policies  have  adherents.  When  armies 
are  routed  or  disbanded  in  China  they  become  roving 
bands  that  plunder  and  kill.  When  a  Tuchun  attains 
undisputed  power,  he  generally  does  likewise.  A  real 
leader,  who  could  properly  direct  the  efforts  of  the 
armies  and  at  the  same  time  keep  them  fed,  clothed, 
and  contented,  could  accomplish  wonders  if  he  were  let 
alone.  China  has  her  own  way  of  working  out  her 
salvation.  .-Kt  the  recent  Washington  Conference  a  Jap- 
anese official  asked  Wellington  Koo  when  he  thought 
his  country  would  be  in  a  position  to  govern  herself. 
Koo's  laconic  reply  is  famous:  "China  has  been  gov- 
erning herself  for  the  past  4000  years."  The  Grecian 
and  Roman  and  German  empires  have  risen  and  fallen 
while  China  carried  on  in  her  own  way.  In  the  mean- 
time is  it  for  us  to  dictate  what  she  shall  or  shall  not 
do? 

The  Washington  Conference  accomplished  much  for 
Chinese  welfare  of  which  the  Chinese  people  know 
little  and  care  less.  Great  Britain  has  abandoned  Wei 
Hai  Wei.  Japan  will  evacuate  Shantung.  That  is,  she 
will  officially  withdraw  her  troops  with  strings  tied  to 
the  withdrawal,  but  leave  many  citizens  and  business 
men  (ex-soldiers  well  trained)  behind  her.  She  leaves 
the  curse  of  her  recent  monopoly,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  Occidental  observers  has  forever  ruined  Shan- 
tung as  a  white  man's  country. 

The  British,  Japanese,  and  -\mericans  have  agreed 
to  withdraw  their  postoflices  January  1st  (something 
we  had  no  international  right  to  establish),  and  a  com- 
mission is  working  on  a  plan  to  raise  the  custom's  duties 
from  5  per  cent,  to  12j^2  per  cent.  Nearly  every  com- 
modit)'  in  or  out  of  China  pays  a  5  per  cent,  duty  to- 
day, most  of  which  goes  toward  paying  the  interest  on 
the  Boxer  indemnity  to  England.  France,  and  Japan. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  America  remitted  her  share  of 
the  Boxer  indemnity  long  ago.  with  which  China  estab- 
lished an  educational  fund  to  send  her  students  to 
.American  universities. 

Do  the  countries  with  interests  in  China  want  to  see 
this  peaceful  four-thousand-year-old  nation  unifed? 
Japan,  no.  England,  France,  Portugal — all  of  whom 
have  colonies  or  concessions  in  China — well,  the  onlv 
answer  is  that  for  the  first  time  in  historv  all  these 
nations  recently  gathered  around  the  table  at  Washing- 
ton in  their  first  show-down.  All  were  supposed  to 
lay  their  cards  on  the  table — but  did  they?  .America 
played  trumps  with  her  disarmament  cards,  and  there 
by  sacrificed  her  ability  to  maintain  the  open  door.  The 
gate  to  Manchuria  is  locked,  and  the  kev  is  in  the 
Imperial  Palace  at  Tokyo. 

If  the  so-called  New-  China  Spirit  ever  permeates  far 
ther  inland  than  twenty-five  miles  from  the  coast  there 
will  be  some  hope  of  awakening  the  hordes  of  the  in 
terior.  If  China  should  arise  in  her  wrath  Iier  word 
would  be  law.  But  will  she  ?  ^Ve  can  not  see  it  in  the 
light  of  her  history  for  forty  centuries. 

A  united  China  would  help  business,  which  is  what 
the  foreign  nations  are  most  interested  in,  next  to  oh 
taining  concessions.  Otherwise  China  can  take  care 
of  herself.  W.\rren  M.\nley. 

Shanghai,  August  10,  1922. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Corporal  Andre  Peugeot,  who  was  killed  on  .August 
2,  1914,  by  a  band  of  Uhlans  at  Jonchery,  France, 
thirty  hours  before  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  has 
been  recently  honored  with  a  monument  as  the  first 
victim   of  the   world   war. 


The  '^rst  transatlantic  ship  under  the  German  flag  to 
make  a  regular  call  at  Boulogne  since  the  war  was  the 
Antomo  Delfino  from  Hamburg,  which  recently  em- 
barke'  passengers  and  mails  for  Buenos  .Aires. 


Pleasant  A.  Stovall,  former  .American  minister  to 
Switzerland,  has  been  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Belgian  government  for  war  work  among  prisoners  and 
refugees.  Mr.  Stovall  recently  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

Mme.  Curie  is  reported  to  be  hard  hit  by  the  wave 
of  economy  that  has  struck  the  French  government. 
The  abolishment  of  50,000  government  positions  does 
not  leave  her  famous  radium  laboratory  unscathed. 
One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  the  discoverer  of 
radium  has  always  faced  was  the  shortage  of  qualified 
assistants.  It  is  now  urged  in  the  interests  of  science 
that  some  philanthropist  forward  the  few  hundred  dol- 
lars needed  annually  to  keep  Mme.  Curie's  staff  at  even 
its  present  inadequate  proportions. 

Professor  Albert  Einstein,  exponent  of  the  theory  of 
relativitv.  has  been  blacklisted  by  the  Deutsche  Na- 
tionale  party,  w'ho  have  marked  him  and  a  number  of 
other  leading  German  Jews  for  persecution.  The  Ber- 
liner Tageblatt,  whose  editor,  Theodor  Wolff,  is  also 
on  the  monarchists'  blacklist,  says;  "Professor  Ein- 
stein's continued  concealment  is  advisable  because  the 
assailants  of  Maximilian  Harden  and  Mathias  Erz- 
berger  have  not  been  apprehended.  Professor  Ein- 
stein's enforced  absence  is  a  blot  on  the  German  name 
and  honor." 

An  authorized  announcement  has  been  made  that  all 
profits  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  memoirs  will  be  de- 
voted to  war  charities.  The  British  premier  is  pub- 
lishing his  account  of  the  great  struggle  to  counteract 
the  many  partisan  pamphlets  and  articles  aimed  against 
his  direction  of  the  war.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  made 
great  progress  in  his  history  of  the  war  during  his 
holiday  at  Criccieth  and  expects  to  have  the  first  volume 
ready  for  publication  by  early  spring.  Apropos  of 
Lloyd  George's  decision  to  donate  the  proceeds  of  his 
book  to  charity  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  he  is  a  poor 
man  practically  dependent  on  the  income  of  about 
$10,000  left  him  by  -Andrew  Carnegie. 

Miss  Willa  Gather  has  the  honor  of  being  the  only 
woman  included  in  the  group  of  five  -Americans  "who 
have  appeared  above  the  literary  horizon  in  the  last  ten 
years"  as  chosen  by  some  fifty  leading  .American  critics 
in  response  to  a  question  put  by  the  Literary  Digest. 
Miss  Gather  was  born  in  Winchester,  \'irginia.  in  1876. 
She  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  where 
she  received  her  bachelor's  degree  in  1895  and  her 
doctorate  in  1917.  Miss  Gather  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Daily  Leader  from  1897  to  1901  and  was 
associate  editor  of  McChire's  Magazine  from  1906  to 
1912.  She  is  the  author  of  "-April  Twilight,"  "-Alex- 
ander's Bridge."  and  "My  -Antonio,"  the  last  of  which 
Heywood  Broun  has  declared  the  best  -American  novel 
to   his  knowledge. 

Cardinal  Cagliero  has  been  awarded  the  Grand 
Cordon  of  the  Order  of  St.  Maurice  by  the  Italian 
government  and  the  decoration  is  causing  more  troubles 
in  the  papal  army.  The  honor  bestowed  by  Italy  on  a 
prince  of  the  church  has  revealed  the  fact  that  while 
decorations  of  other  governments,  including  the  Ger- 
man and  -Austrian  war  crosses,  may  be  worn  in  the 
\'atican  by  members  and  troops  of  the  Papal  Court,  the 
ban  against  wearing  those  of  Italy  still  exists.  The 
Pope  allowed  Cardinal  Cagliero  to  accept  the  Italian 
decoration  and  it  is  believed  will  now  make  a  new  dis- 
pensation allowing  him  to  wear  it.  That  is  where  the 
trouble  starts,  for  the  Italian  veterans  of  the  world 
war  who  have  enlisted  in  the  papal  gendarmes  want 
the  same  privilege  extended  to  them,  while  the  aristo- 
cratic corps  of  Noble  Guards  are  opposing  such  excep- 
tion being  made  to  the  old  rule  established  when  Italy 
took  Rome  from  the  Pope.  The  Pope,  it  is  reported, 
has  the  question  under  consideration. 

Sir  Basil  Zaharoff,  as  he  appears  listed  in  the  British 
"Who's  Who,"  or  Zacharie-Basile  Zaharoff,  as  he  is 
sometimes  known  on  the  Continent,  is  Europe's  man 
of  mystery,  and  according  to  some  British  statesmen 
the  power  behind  the  premier's  chair.  Sir  Basil,  who 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  his  English  title  presumably 
in  return  for  his  immense  war  services,  is  among  other 
superlatives  claimed  to  be  the  richest  man  in  the  world. 
But  not  by  himself,  for  the  extraordinary  character 
about  whose  early  life  the  most  that  is  known  is  that 
he  is  part  Greek  and  part  Russian  takes  his  love  of 
mystery  and  incognito  to  a  fanatic  degree.  Sir  Basil 
Zaharoff,  who  is  said  to  be  about  seventy-two,  tall 
slender,  with  silvery  hair  and  moustache,  is  a  banker  by 
profession  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  interna- 
tional financiers.  He  is  supposed  to  have  given  Greece, 
his  mother's  country,  an  allon-ance  of  two  and  a  half 
millions  annually  during  the  Balkan  war  and  half  that 
sum  during  the  world  war.  He  has  paid  for  new  Greek 
legations  lest  his  mother  country  seem  shabbv  to 
strangers  and  he  is  credited  with  having  financed  the 
rise  of  Venizelos.  It  is  because  of  his  foreign  origins 
that  many  Englishmen,  despite  his  generous  contribu- 
tions to  their  government,  consider  him  unsuitable  for 
the  post  of  adviser  to  the  prime  minister — a  position 
which  he  nevertheless  denies  enjoying.  From  the  out- 
set of  the  world  war  the  Germans  considered  the 
capture  of  Zaharoff  of  first  importance.  He  neverthe- 
less evaded  them  and  continued  his  work  as  a  munitions 


director — a  post  which  undoubtedly  brought  him  into 
contact  with  Lloyd  George.  .According  to  Le  Journal 
des  Hellenes  Sir  Basil  is  a  director  of  the  Credit 
Lyonnais.  a  director  of  the  Barclay  Bank  in  London, 
tockholder  in  numerous  steamship  lines,  grain  ele- 
■ators,  and  theatres,  owner  of  vast  Near  Eastern  prop- 
erties, and  half  owner  of  the  Monte  Carlo  Casino.  In 
addition  to  these  possible  connections  he  is  the  known 
head  of  the  Vickers-Maxim  munitions  plant  in  Eng- 
land. Despite  his  English  title.  Sir  Basil  is  a  French 
naturalized   citizen. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Drifting. 

My  soul  today 

Is   far  away, 
Sailing  the  Vesuvian  Bay ; 

My  winged  boat, 

A   bird    afloat. 
Swims  round  the  purple  peaks  remote  : — 

Round   purple   peaks 

It   sails,    and   seeks 
Blue  inlets  and   their   crystal  creeks. 

Where  high  rocks  throw. 

Through  deeps  below. 
A   duplicated  golden   glow. 

Far,   vague,   and  dim. 

The  mountains  swim  ; 
While  on  Vesuvius'  misty  brim 

With  outstretched  hands 

The   gray   smoke   stands 
O'erlooking  the  volcanic  lands. 

Here  Ischia  smiles 

O'er  liquid  miles ; 
And  yonder,  bluest  of  the  isles. 

Calm   Capri   waits. 

Her  sapphire  gates 
Beguiling  to    her   bright   estates. 

I  heed  not,   if 

My  rippling  skiff 
Float  swift  or  slow   from  cliff  to  cliff; — 

With  dreamful  eyes 

My   spirit   lies 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradise. 

Under  the  walls 

W^here  swells  and  falls 
The   bay's    deep    breast    at    intervals, 

At  peace  I   lie. 

Blown  softly  by. 
A  cloud  upon   this   liquid   sky. 

The  day  so  mild. 

Is  Heaven's  own  child. 
With  earth  and  ocean  reconciled  ; — 

The  airs  I   feel 

Around  me  steal 
Are  murmuring  to   the   murnniring  keel. 

0\'er  the  rail 

My  hand  I  trail 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  sail. 

A    joy   intense, 

The  cooling  sense 
Glides  down  my  drowsy  indolence. 

With   dreamful   eyes 

My  spirit  lies 
^\'here  summer  sings  and  never  dies. — 

O'erveiled   with    vines. 

She  glows  and  shines 
Among  her  future  oil   and  wines. 

Her  children   hid. 

The  cliffs  amid. 
Are  gamboling  with  the  gamboling  kid  : 

Or  down  the  walls. 

With  tipsy  calls. 
Laugh  on  the  rocks  like  waterfalls. 

The   fisher's   child 

With  tresses  wild. 
Unto  the  smooth,  bright  sand  beguiled. 

With    glowing    lips. 

Sings   as    she    skips. 
Or  gazes  at  the  far-off  ships. 

Yon   deep   bark  goes 

Where  Traffic   blows. 
From  lands  of  sun  to  lands  of  snows  : — 

This  happier  one 

Its  course  has  run 
From   lands  of  snow  to  lands  of  sun. 

O  happy  ship, 

To  rise  and  dip, 
A\"ith  the  blue  crystal  at  your  l^p ! 

O  happy  crew. 

My   heart   with    you 
Sails,   and  sails,   and  sings  anew  ! 

No   more,   no  more 

The  worldly  shore 
Upbraids  me  with   its   loud   uproar! 

With   dreamful   eyes 

My   spirit   lies 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradise! 

— Thomas   Buchanan    Read. 


Three  Loves. 

There  were  three  maidens  who  loved  a  king; 

They  sat  together  beside  the  sea  ; 
One   cried,    "I    love  him.    and  ~I   would   die 

If  but   for  one  day  he  might  love  me!" 

The  second  whispered,  "And  T  would  die 
To   gladden   his   life,   or  make   him  great." 

The  third  one  spoke  not.  but  gazed  afar 
With  dreamy  eyes  that  were  sad  as  Fate. 

The  king  he  loved  the  first  for  a  day. 

The    second    his   life    with    fond    love   blest; 
And   yet    the   woman    who    never   spoke 

Was  the  one  of  the  three  who  loved  him  best. 

— Lucy  H.  Hooper. 


More  than  3,000.000  adult  persons  are  employed  or 
engaged  in  operating  retail  stores  in  the  United  States. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  ITALIAN  FACTOR  IN  EUROPE. 


Edgar  A.  Mowrer  Depicts  the  Character  and  Leanings  of  the 
All-Enduring  Nation. 


Considering  the  number  of  persons  that  have  tried  in 
vain  to  find  a  formula  for  immortality,  it  is  no  discredit 
to  Edgar  A.  Mowrer  that  he  has  not  presented  us,  in 
his  "Immortal  Italy,"  with  the  specific  reason  why  Italy 
is  immortal,  and  hence  that  he  has  probahly  disappointed 
those  patriots  whose  desire  is  an  order  of  society  that 
will  never  die.  But  that  Italy  is  "immortal,"  or  at  least 
has  been  thus  far,  and  seems  destined  to  be  for  some 
time  to  come,  is  not  easy  to  gainsay.  Like  the  testy 
mountaineer  whom  the  tenderfoot  asked  if  he  had  lived 
there  all  his  life,  Italy  could  truthfully  reply  "Not  yit." 
But  probably  she  never  would,  because  she  is  not  la- 
conic. On  the  contrary.  Mowrer  finds  it  in  the  Italian 
nature  to  be  tediously  logical  and  explicatory.  They 
have  the  reasonmg  mania.  "No  one  ever  accepts  an 
order  or  follows  an  instruction  without  a  preamble  of 
logic.  .  .  .  Your  cook  must  explain  the  burning  of  the 
roast  in  terms  of  syllogism,  or  more  often  of  an  enthc- 
meme.  The  tailor  has  not  finished  your  suit  a  month 
after  it  was  promised  because  'in  the  first  place  .  .  . 
in  the  second  place  ...  in  the  third  place,'  all  solemnly 
shown  on  his  fingers  and  with  appropriate  gestures." 
From  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  Mowrer  knows  his 
Italy :  but  not  that  he  does  not  love  it  and  the  Italian 
people.  He  does.  He  treats  his  grand  theme  with  sym- 
pathy and  affection,  for  which,  however,  he  can  hardly 
expect  much  appreciation  from  Italians  if  this  para- 
graph presents  a  faithful  image: 

For  all  his  shrewdness,  the  average  Italian  is  completely 
taken  in  by  praise  and  hyperbole.  Tell  him  he  is  a  good 
fellow  and  you  like  him  :  he  remains  cold.  But  call  him  a 
noble  Roman,  the  legitimate  child  of  Latin  virtue  and  civili- 
zation, the  Aounger  brother  of  Dante — announce  that  his 
country,  his  army,  his  customs,  his  women,  his  intelligence, 
his  nobility  of  soul  outshine  those  of  other  countries  as  the 
sun  the  moon — and  he's  yours.  He  can  not  help  it  ;  even 
though  he  knows  better,  it  goes  to  his  head.  In  the  popular 
mind  foreigners  are  divided  mto  friends  of  Italy,  who  are 
expected  to  express  themselves  in  this  tone,  and  enemies  of 
Italy  who  are  known  by  their  failure  to  praise. 

Nor  are  the  Italians  likely  to  forgive  him  for  a  cer- 
tain hard  brilliance  with  which  he  has  treated  the  char- 
acteristics of  individuals  and  nation :  and  although  it  is 
fine  reading,  clear-cut  and  to  the  point,  in  part  ex- 
quisitely incisive,  one  of  the  veiy  best  of  the  current 
analyses  of  peoples  with  which  it  is  sought  to  illumi- 
nate the  European  fog,  one  wonders  whether  its  bold- 
ness, its  sharpness,  its  frankness,  and  many  another 
quality  that  is  a  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the  analytical 
Anglo-Saxon  with  his  mania  for  the  whole  truth,  may 
not  grind  a  figurative  knife  or  two  for  the  author  who 
has  dared  handle  so  sensitive  and  sentimental  a  subject 
with  so  much  freedom. 

The  title  would  connote  a  longer  perspective  than  the 
book  supplies.  Mowrer  dismisses  antiquity  rather  cava- 
lierly, and  soon  gets  down  to  modern  considerations. 
Yet  the  title  is  justified,  as  characterization.  For  has 
any  other  country  displayed  the  ability  to  come  back 
that  Italy  has?  Ruined,  devastated,  degraded  in  the 
Dark  Ages  until  the  population  of  Rome  consisted  of  a 
few  thousand  dreary  creatures  who  supposed  the  re- 
mains of  former  grandeur  were  the  work  of  gods  or 
demons,  Italy  finances  the  Renaissance,  almost  organizes 
and  directs  it,  gives  new  art  to  the  world,  and  moves 
to  her  place  in  the  present  through  such  genius  as 
Dante.  Galileo.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Marco  Polo,  Co- 
lumbus. Galvani,  Volta,  Vico,  Verdi,  Mascagni,  Puccini. 
Marconi — to  say  nothing  of  Cavour,  Garibaldi,  Mazzini 
and  Victor  Emanuel  II.  If  power  to  come  back  demon- 
strates immortality.  Italy  is  immortal.  She  has  it  in  a 
degree  to  dim  the  war  records  of  Battling  Nelson  and 
Willie  Ritchie  combined.     Our  author  asks : 

How  can  one  familiar  with  the  United  States,  with  Great 
Britain,  with  Germany,  found  hopes  on  a  moribund  land  of 
beggars  and  museums?  Is  it  not  a  still  greater  marvel  that, 
after  3000  years  of  preeminence,  Italy  is  still  alive,  that  it 
has  kept  its  personality  and  reforged  its  nationality,  that 
renewed  nation  with  its  soil  still  heavy  with  coma  should  be 
breathing  in  what  superficial  foreigners  had  taught  us  to  con 
sider  a  graveyard?  A  country  that  can  twice  arise  from  the 
sleep  that  is  brother  to  death  deserves  the  epithet  immortul 
In  the  Italian  power  to  come  back  is  matter  for  comparison 
which  might  make  the  enthusiast  of  modernity  a  little  skep 
tical. 

There  follows  nuich  light  upon  recent  Italian  events 
affecting  her  participation  in  the  war,  and  her  status 
since,  including  that  strange,  new  phenomenon  of  the 
fascisti.  In  Mowrer's  view,  Italy  was  rather  absorbed 
in  certain  jingoistic  ambitions  which  had  led  her  to  so 
fantastic  an  adventure  as  the  conquest  of  the  Libyan 
desert,  but  had  ignored  other  interests,  and  had  almost 
to  be  dragged  into  the  war.     This  is  how  it  occurred: 

The  emotional  nourishment  of  the  Italian, people  during  the 
first  twenty  days  of  May.  1915.  was  charged  almost  to  the 
point  of  explosion.  No  people  less  used  to  effervescence  could 
possibly  have  kept  moderately  sober  under  the  influence  of  so 
many  fizzing  ideas  and  foaming  emotions.  The  battle  between 
Neutralists  and  Interventionists.  Giolitti  and  Sonnini.  Ger- 
manophile  finance  and  Francophile  democracy,  was  in  full 
swing.  No  one  could  say  positively  whether  Italy  would  enter 
the  war.  I  had  been  told  in  Paris  that  her  intervention  was 
certain.  At  Quarto  near  Genoa  1  had  listened  while  a  short, 
bald-headed  poet  called  D'Annunzio  poured  forth  to  a  crowd 
weeping  with  delirium  a  torrent  of  rhapsodical  rhetoric  whose 
message  was  war.     But  the  choice  of  the  country  was  dubious. 


Italy's  leaders  had  no  accomplished  fact  or  immediate  aggres- 
sion to  tiaunt  before  their  countrymen.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  no  nation,  consulted  freely  and  individually  in  cir- 
cumstances permitting  patient  reflection,  had  ever  chosen  war. 
And  in  Italy  I  was  not  in  touch  with  the  democratic  and 
ardent  patriots  outside  public  office  who  were  the  greatest 
force  for  intervention.  Among  the  persons  whom  I  met, 
diplomats,  business  men,  deputies,  journalists,  the  soberer 
elements  seemed  committed  to  peace.  They  reasoned;  against 
their  reasoning  the  Interventionists  opposed  either  dubious 
arguments    about   a    short   struggle    or    emotional    declamation. 

The  book  is  filled  with  these  stained-glass  transpar- 
encies, wonderful  in  their  vividness  and  color;  but  per- 
haps some  portraits  done  in  this  hard  and  brilliant 
mediunt  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  style.  Has  any 
one  given  us  lately  a  better  study  of  D"y\nnunzio  than 
this? 

English-speaking  persons  hold  it  axiomatic  that  a  boaster 
must  be  something  of  a  bluffer.  To  large  numbers  of  Italians 
boasting  is  the  becoming  garment  of  great  deeds.  It  takes 
a  long  time  to  realize  that  they  can  shelter  their  real  earnest- 
ness behind  verbal  flamboyancy  just  as  easily  as  Americans 
behind  sarcasm  or  Englishmen  under  indifference.  Where  an 
American  feels  only  histrionics,  the  Italian  thrills  with  stiff 
determination  and  is  excited  to  heroism.  Thus  Gabriele 
D'Annunzio  represents  to  most  foreigners  an  incurable  wind 
bag,  a  consummate  comedian  and  a  picturesque  nuisance.  To 
the  a\erage  Italian  he  epitomizes  the  longings,  of  modern 
Italy.  To  his  nation  he  is  the  peerless  prophet  of  "Italianity," 
the  master  of  the  fiery  Word,  a  "column  of  never  consumed 
fire."  He  means  to  his  nation  the  h>-postasis  of  the  national 
life — what  Kitchener  meant  to  the  English  or  Roosevelt  to 
Americans.  Like  them  he  has  his  opponents,  detractors,  ene- 
mies. To  his  followers  he  is  all  that  man  can  hope  to  be — 
a  poet,  a  soldier,  a  leader,  a  hero,  a  devil  with  the  women — 
in   short,   "the   greatest   of   the    Italians." 

To  define,  even  to  describe  this  man  of  many  facets,  is  no 
easy  task.  A  recognized  poet  at  eighteen,  he  has  been  a 
successful  journalist,  society  leader,  novelist,  has  been  elected 
deputy,  and  planned  war  flights  over  Vienna.  Always  he  has 
remained  a  consistent  though  curiously  limited  artist.  He  has 
captained  a  serious  nation  in  one  of  its  highest  endeavors* 
We  think  of  an  aged  and  somewhat  decaying  voluptuary,  the 
hero  of  a  thousand  beds,  and  instead  we  find  him  at  fifty-six 
directing  a  complicated  undertaking  in  its  least  details,  mani- 
festing an  unrivaled  physical  and  intellectual  energy.  This  is 
but  the  latest  of  his  surprises:  his  has  l^een  a  life  of  con- 
tinual renewals.  From  the  sensual,  talented  boy,  eager  for 
the  obvious  prizes  of  life,  he  passed  to  the  disdainful  super- 
man, the  philosopher  meditating  on  his  own  death,  the  emo- 
tional voluptuary  toying  with  ideas  of  suicide.  The  fleeing 
debtor  became  the  intellectual  lion  of.  Paris.  Then,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-two  "the  dandy  put  on  a  uniform,  the  poseur 
showed  a  contempt  for  death,  and  the  voluble  boaster  a  ca- 
pacity  for  firm  instant  action." 

As  to  Giolitti,  the  old  master  of  Italian  finesse  since 
Machiavelli  departed,  Mowrer  has  this  to  say: 

When  Nitti  fell,  the  irony  of  fate  brought  back  to  power 
that  old  fox,  Giovanni  Giolitti,  the  most  cunning  and  suc- 
cessful of  Italian  politicians.  The  old  man  who  had  been 
hooted  as  a  traitor  five  years  before  returned  (June,  1920) 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  parties.  Every  one  else 
had  tried  and  failed  to  bring  hack  peace  to  Italy.  Giolitti 
could  at  least  bring  the  unruly  bureaucrats  to  heel  and  make 
the  trains  run.  He  might  even  find  a  way  to  down  the  so- 
cialists and  solve  the  Adriatic  question,  which  was  rapidly 
running    the   country    to    bankruptcy. 

Giolitti  returned — humiliating  his  chief  opponents  by  ap- 
pointing them  senators — and  with  him  his  invariable  formula: 
never  face  a  strong  opponent  or  fly  in  the  face  of  public 
opinion  ;  wait  until  the  wind  turns  and  then  strike  before  he 
can  recover.  Accordingly  the  prime  minister  yielded  to  the 
Socialists  at  the  time  of  the  factory  occupation,  but  with 
guile  in  his  heart.  "Giolitti,"  said  the  Italians,  wh.o  have  an 
uncontrollable   admiration   for  cunning,   "knows  his  chickens.'' 

After  the  war,  Italy  became  a  hotbed  of  socialism, 
So  far  had  the  propaganda  gone  that  the  proletarian 
movement  seemed  ready  to  proceed  on  the  orders 
and  the  programme  of  Moscow.  The  manifestations 
were  all  about,  clear  and  unmistakable,  taking  such 
forms  as  these : 

But  social  intolerance  and  general  violence  had  no  limits. 
In  some  districts  it  became  dangerous  to  wear  a  monocle  or 
ride  in  an  automobile.  Thenceforth  all  men  were  to  be 
equal— all  signori.  Meanwhile  anarchy,  arrogance,  and  vio- 
lence were  the  prerogatives  of  labor.  A  dispute  between  a 
street-car  conductor  and  a  passenger  was  answered  by  a 
twenty-four-hour  general  strike.  A  football  game  at  Viareggio 
was  the  prologue  to  a  two-day  battle  with  firearms.  Store- 
keepers accused  (rightfully)  of  profiteering  had  their  stores 
plundered.  In  several  localities  villas  were  sacked  by  armed 
mobs.  General  strikes  isolated  town  after  town,  telephone  and 
telegraph  wires  were  constantly  being  cut.  Registered  letters 
went  astray.  Packages  and  freight  were  subject  to  the  most 
impudent  robbery.  Trains  ran  hours  behind  time  or  not  at 
all,  according  to  the  whim  of  the  engineers.  The  garbage 
men  in  Rome  struck  twice  in  hot  weather  and  for  days  the 
none  too  clean  city  stank  with  refuse ;  a  terrible  epidemic 
might  easily  ha^e  resulted.  Anarchists  freely  tossed  bombs 
and  hand  grenades  about.  Life  became  a  sinister  carnival. 
Each  category  of  worker  became  a  law  unto  itself.  All  au- 
thority had  disappeared.  Slight  quarrels  regularly  ended  in 
murder. 

But  the  Italians  would  not  be  capable  of  "immor- 
tality" if  they  did  not  combine  with  their  emotionalism 
and  blinding  logic  some  large  measure  of  the  pragmatic. 
Unfortunately  for  socialism,  they  took  a  look  at  it: 

Giacinto  Menotti  Serrati,  editor  of  the  four  editions  of  the 
Avanti!,  went  to  Moscow  to  see  if  an  Italian  revolution  was 
possible.  The  impression  brought  back  from  Moscow  by  the 
Italian  delegates  was  simply  disastrous.  Soviet  Russia  was 
a  land  of  "hunger,  pestilence,  and  the  gallows."  If  revolu- 
tion meant  reducing  one's  country  to  the  state  of  Russia,  the 
Italian   socialists  would  get  along  v/ithout  revolution. 

And  reaction  took  on  a  practical,  effective  form.  It 
seems  to  have  been  thorough,  and  it  disclosed  at  once 
an  astonishing  feebleness  in  the  forces  of  red  revolu- 
tion, which  appear  to  have  relied  mainly  on  noise  and 
on  taking  society  unawares  while  ii;  seized  the  arsenals 
and  the  arms.  Fascism  promptly  stopped  that.  And 
here  is  its  picture: 

In  practice  fascism  pro\ed  to  be  "dynamically  conserva- 
tive," yet  in  theory  it  was  and  remained  revolutionary.  Us 
unquestioned  founder,  Benito  Mussolini  (born  1884 ),  was 
formerly  a  red  of  the  reds.  His  lieutenants  were  likewise 
rebels.     Umberto  Pasella  and  Agostino  Lansillo  had  both  been 


syndicalists ;  Michele  Terzaghi  was,  like  Mussolini,  an  ex- 
socialist.  These  men  imparted  a  strong  revolutionary  spirit 
to  the  movement,  which  they  proclaimed  "republican  in 
tendency."  Temperamentally  the  early  fascisti  were  similar 
to  the  advanced  communists,  equally  opposed  to  liberalism, 
democracy,  and  pacifism,  equally  ready  for  a  fight,  exalting 
heroic  violence  in  opposition  to  the  current  "worship  of  the 
belly."  From  their  syndicalist  origin  they  also  derived  their 
chief  doctrines,  the  cult  of  the  "productive  forces"  and  the 
shifting  of  centre  in  the  economic  struggle  from  the  field  of 
distribution  to  that  of  production.  By  1920  (though  they  did 
not  yet  come  out  as  a  political  party)  they  had  formulated  a 
programme  of  some  clarity. 

They  ainicd  to  defend  the  nation  and  the  victory  against 
foreign  aggression  and  bolshevik  violence.  This  done,  their 
task  was  to  stimulate  production.  The  enemy  was  not  so- 
cialism, but  the  parasite,  whether  workman  or  capitalist. 
Whatever  economic  organization  should  prove  best  fitted  to 
produce,  that  they  would  defend.  They  declared  themsches 
favorable  to  the  eight-hour  day,  all  sorts  of  workman's  in- 
surance, cooperative  management  of  public  works  and  public 
utilities,  a  national  council  for  production  (not  unlike  a 
soviet),  a  tax  on  capital  and  heredity,  the  confiscation  of 
church  property  and  excess  war  profits,  the  reduction  of  the 
stale  powers  and  the  bureaucracy.  In  foreign  policy  they 
were  "aggressi\e."  Hence  the  support  of  the  Fiume  raid  and 
the  scheming  for  "republican  dictatorship."  Mussolini  has 
written:  "The  interest  of  the  nation  is  above  that  of  single 
groups  and  classes,  even  above  those  of  a  single  genera- 
tion." The  arbiters  of  the  national  interest  should  be  chosen, 
not  from  decrepit  and  corrupt  politicians,  but  from  among 
young,  daring,  intuitive  individuals  with  energy  to  govern,  not 
afraid  to  use  those  violent  methods  the  occasion  might  de- 
mand,  but  not   necessarily  pledged  to  lawlessness. 

So  instructed,  the  first  fasci  di  comhaltimculo  remained 
practically  inactive  for  nearly  two  years,  their  only  accom- 
plishments being  the  sacking  of  tiie  offices  of  the  Milan 
Avanti!  and  tne  support  given  D'Annunzio.  Then,  allied  with 
the  army  in  Venetia  Julia,  and  with  capital  in  Emilia,  they 
began  a  real  offensive  on  organized  labor,  recruited  their 
numbers  from  among  all  ranks  of  respectability  and,  ceasing 
to  be  militia,   assumed  the  aspect  and   tactics  of  "vigilantes." 

What  of  present  problems?  Our  author  says  that 
anarchy  and  personal  ambition  have  taken  every  oppor- 
tunity to  play  havoc  with  the  national  life.  The  govern- 
ment is  nearly  bankrupt,  although  the  people  are  in  the 
main  prosperous.  (There  is  a  movement  afoot  to  make 
Austria  a  loan  in  order  to  repel  bolshevism  from  Italy's 
borders.)  But  there  is  a  sad  lack  of  discipline  and  con- 
trol, and  a  "labor  turnover"  in  cabinets  that  seems 
rather  discouraging  just  now  when  stability  is  most 
needed.  The  way  out  is  not  easy.  Fascism  was  a  re- 
action against  a  rcN'olution  that  had  really  been  aban- 
doned already,  and  so  offers  nothing  progressive  in  a 
political  sense,  although  its  concern  with  production  is 
the  most  rational  thing  in  economics  we  have  thus  far 
seen  emerge  from  the  European  wallow.  Then  there 
are  high  taxes,  and  the  paper-money  disease,  both  ag- 
gravated by  extravagance.  Foreign  contacts  are  unfor- 
tunate and  prospects  limited.  The  treaty  of  Rapallo, 
which  gave  the  country  good  frontiers  and  a  protector- 
ship of  the  Little  Entente  against  a  return  of  the  Haps- 
burgs,  was  a  creditable  achievement,  but  did  not  settle 
the  question  of  the  Adriatic.  Italy  will  never  cease  her 
efforts  to  get  possession  of  the  Slavic  islands  and  the 
east  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  she  must  defend  Trieste 
against  Teutonic  ambition,  sure  to  aim  at  recapturing  it. 
The  condition  of  the  peasants  was  improved  by  the  war 
— Heaven  knows  there  was  room — but  it  will  be  long 
before  they  can  do  much  to  guide  national  affairs,  and 
the  parasitic  bureaucrats,  like  those  in  America,  are 
gaining  rapidly  on  the  productive  elements.  The  people 
are  thus  being  corrupted  into  leaning  on  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  more  they  lean  on  it  the  more  they  hate 
it,  for  they  see  bureaucracy  sapping  economic  life 
through  higher  and  higher  taxation,  as  in  California. 

An  economic  crisis  impends,  for  Italy  is  in  the  fell 
clutch  of  her  own  fecundity.  Her  people  breed  too 
fast,  and  there  is  no  room  for  the  excess  population 
without  vast  internal  development  or  else  that  potent 
cause  of  more  war,  external  expansion.  And  the  gov- 
ernment dawdles : 

The  older  politicians  seem  to  overlook  the  problem  and 
the  newspapers  are  full  of  exhortations  to  an  impossible 
social  peace.  It  is  as  though  the  butterfly  were  asked  to  spare 
the  chrysalis  or  the  snake  the  old  skin  from  which  it  is  emerg- 
ing. The  soul  of  Italy  has  grown  too  big  for  the  old  body 
politic  and  strives  restlessly  to  break  its  bonds.  Labor  crisis 
and  fascisti  reaction  had  their  origin  in  the  irresistible  spirit 
of  the  new  times.  New  Italy  wants  to  be  better  fed  and  edu- 
cated and  frets  against  the  old-fashioned  state  paternalism. 
Already  Italians  are  cramped  for  space. 

Here  lies  the  really  important  task  of  Italian  diplomats. 
This  is  to  obtain,  somewhere,  somehow,  scarcely  populated 
territories  whilher  the  stifled  population  of  Italy  may  emigrate 
and  breathe.  Within  twenty  years  Italy  may  well  number 
fifty  million  inhabitants — more  than  France,  on  a  poorer  ter- 
ritory only  half  so  large  ;  as  many  as  Great  Britain,  without 
Britain's  wealth  or  industry;  nearly  as  many  as  Germany!  If 
arrangement  can  be  made  for  the  unhampered  emigration  of 
these  multitudes  into  South  and  North  America,  or  French 
North  Africa,  or  the  Near  East,  Italy  may  be  able  to  continue 
her  historical  role  as  mediator — her  vast  humanism  and  ex- 
perience will  enable  her  to  precede  the  more  narrowly  nation- 
alistic nations  in  the  new  ways  of  international  cooperation. 
If  no  such  outlets  can  be  peaceably  acquired,  Italy  will  have 
no   choice   but   to   seek   to   obtain   them   by   violent   means. 

Were  the  older  generations  of  Italians  immortal  there 
would  be  little  hope  of  betterment.  But  the  young  men,  the 
war  veterans  and  their  younger  brothers,  the  middle  class  and 
the  best  of  the  proletariat,  are  rebels.  Discontent  seems  to  be 
inciting  an  entire  generation  to  overthrow  the  older  men  and 
their  cynical  indirect  methods.  The  young  are  more  patriotic, 
energetic,  and  practical  than  their  elders.  If  they  could,  many 
would  emigrate;  since  they  must  remain  they  demand  a  dif- 
ferent world;  less  finance  and  more  production;  less  pater- 
nalism  and  more   soul.     Inevitably  the   future  is  theirs. 

So  it  seems,  after  all,  that  the  immortality  of  Italv 
depends  on  the  mortality  of  her  elder  statesmen.  In 
that  she  is  not  unique. 

Immortal  Italy.  Bv  Edgar  A.  Mowrer.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $3.50. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEW^S. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  September  2,  1922  (five  days),  were 
$130,900.000 ;  for  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  $118,000,000;  an  increase  of  $12.- 
■900,000.  

Although  during  the  last  thirty  days  the 
bond  market  has  shown  its  normal  summer 
dullness,  dealings  in  bonds  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  have  been  somewhat  larger 
than  for  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  last 
three    years.      Prices    have    been    well    main- 
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tained.  with  a  slightly  higher  tendency. 
Active  buying  of  high-grade  investment  issues 
has  continued,  with  the  result  that  some  of 
them  have  reached  new  high  levels.  Trans- 
actions in  bonds  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change during  the  period  were  $303,000,000 
compared  with  $308,000,000  from  June  16th 
to  July  15th,  says  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce in  New  Y'ork. 

Among  the  more  important  nevj  issues 
were  $15,000,000  Philippine  government  4;is 
due  in  1952  offered  at  99J<  ;  $12,500,000  Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical  Company  Sinking 
Fund  Convertible   7J<s  due  in   1937   and  sold 
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to  yield  7.73  per  cent.;  and  $9,000,000  Long 
Bell  Lumber  CompEny  First  Mortgage  6s 
due  in  1942  offered  at  96  to  yield  6.35  per 
cent. 

On  July  25tli  the  Secretar>'  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  announced  that  about  half, 
or  nearly  ?1,000.000,000  of  the  outstanding 
Victory  4^4  per  cent,  notes  are  called  for  re- 
demption on  December  15.  1922.  Notes  so 
called   bear  the   letters  A,    B,    C,    D,    E    or    F 
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prefixed  to  their  Geri^l  numbers  so  that  they 
are  readily  distinguishable  from  notes  not 
called.  At  the  same  time,  in  connection  with 
the  refunding  operations,  an  issue  of  LTnited 
States  Treasury  notes  was  offered  dated  Au- 
gust 1st  and  maturing  September  15,  1926. 
They  bear  interest  at  4Jj'  per  cent,  and  $345,- 
000,000  w^ere  issued,  with  additional  allot- 
ments of  $142,000,000  in  exchange  for  Vic- 
tory notes. 

The  minister  of  finance  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  has  announced  a  similar  refunding 
operation  to  the  effect  that  $178,000,000  of  the 
SI2  per  cent.  Victory*  issue  of  1917,  which 
mature  on  December  1,  1922,  will  be  retired 
by  the  issue  of  convertible  5M  per  cent,  five 
and  ten-3'ear  bonds  maturing  in  1927  and 
1933.         '  

Normally,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  funds 
are  moving  westw^ard  in  anticipation  of  crop- 
har\-esting  demands.  Over  a  long  period  of 
years  the  effect  of  this  seasonal  demand  has 
been  a  tightening  of  the  money  rates,  be- 
ginning usually  about  the  middle  of  June  and 
reaching  the  peak  in  October.  So  far  this 
year,  however,  time  money  and  commercial 
paper  have  show^ed  no  tendency  to  advance 
and  there  has  been  no  pressure  on  bond  prices 
as  might  ordinarily  be  expected,  says  Forbes 
Magazine. 

An  explanation  is  found  in  the  present 
level  of  commodity  prices  and  the  increasing 
supply  of  gold.  Commodity  prices  are  suf- 
ficiently below  1920  levels  to  require  a  sub- 
stantially smaller  volume  of  credit  in  order 
to  finance  an  equal  volume  in  turnover,  but 
have  rallied  far  enough  to  liquidate  large 
amounts  of  outstanding  obligations  and  con- 
tribute to  the  general  credit  supply.  Gold  has 
been  shipped  into  this  countrj-  steadily  for  two 
years  until  total  holdings  of  the  Federal  Re- 
sen"e  System  are  now  in  excess  of  $3,000,- 
000,000. 

Federal  Reserve  note  circulation  totals  a 
little  over  two  billions,  and  loans  and  dis- 
counts, including  rediscounts  at  Reser\'e 
Banks,  of  800  member  banks  reporting,  total 
slightly  under  eleven  billions.  The  margin  be- 
tween actual  requirements  and  possible  limits 
is  so  wide  that  a  tremendous  increase  in  de- 
mand for  accommodations  could  take  place  be- 
fore any  real  strain  would  be  apparent.  Of 
course,  if  inflation  began  to  recur  in  an  acute 
form  it  is  probable  that  rediscount  and  other 
rates  would  be  advanced  in  an  effort  to  check 
it,  but  there  seems  to  be  ample  credit  ac- 
cessible for  legitimate  business  needs. 

Under  the  circumstances,  bond  prices  are 
likely  to  hold  their  own.  Any  marked  re- 
action will  not  come  until  it  is  necessary  to 
divert  capital  from  investment  to  commercial 
channels,  and  of  this  there  is  no  imminent 
prospect. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  general  4s, 
1995,  are  attractive  at  a  price  to  j-ield  about 
4.32  per  cent.  Outstanding  to  the  amount  of 
slightly  over  $150,000,000,  they  are  highly  se- 
cured by  first  and  other  liens  on  8514  miles  of 
railroad  and  by  deposit  on  securities.  Fixed 
charges  have  been  earned  by  a  wide  margin 
under  all  operating  conditions  and  current 
earnings  equal  two  and  a  half  times  all 
charges,  despite  extraordinary  maintenance 
expenditures.  These  bonds  can  not  be  retired 
before  maturity  and  offer  one  of  the  safest 
permanent  investments  in  the  railroad  group. 

Kennecott  Copper  Corporation  7s,  1930,  may 
be  bought  to  ip-ield  about  6.30  per  cent.  They 
are  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  $15,000,000 
and  are  secured  b\-  pledge  of  500,000  shares 
of  Utah  Copper  capital  stock,  having  a  mar- 
ket value  of  over  $32,000,000.  Kennecott  is 
one  of  the  world's  lowest  cost  producers  and 
is  one  of  the  few  copper  companies  which 
could  operate  throughout  1921.  Great  possi- 
bilities lie  in  the  Braden  properties  in  Chile 
and  in  Mother  Lode.  This  bond  shows  a  high 
yield  and  is  attractive  where  a  short-term  in- 
vestment is  acceptable. 


The  quantity  of  cotton  cloths  exported  from 
the  United  Slates  in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended 
showed  a  material  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  and  a  big  gain  when  compared  with  the 
pre-war  average.     The  value  of  course  showed 


a  decline,  for  the  average  export  price  per 
yard  in  the  fiscal  year  1922  was  but  about 
one-half  as  much  as  that  of  the  immediately 
preceding  year.  The  quantity  exported  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1922,  says  the  Trade 
Record  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  was  613  million  yards  against  556  mil- 
lions in  the  immediately  preceding  year,  but 
the  1922  value  was  only  $77,000,000  against 
$141,000,000  in  the  year  preceding.  The  quan- 
tity exported  increased  10  per  cent.,  while  the 
value  declined  45  per  cent.  The  average  ex- 
port price  of  the  cloths  sent  out  of  the  countr>- 
in  the  fiscal  year  1922  was  12.5  cents  per 
yard  against  25.4  cents  in  the  fiscal  year  1921. 
This  increase  in  the  quantity-  exported  in 
1922  occurs,  says  the  Trade  Record,  especially 
in  the  Orient.  China  alone  took  over  30,- 
000,000  yards  against  12,000,000  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  the  Philippines  87,000,000 
against  43,000,000  a  year  earlier.  To  Asia 
and  Oceania  as  a  whole  the  exports  of  the 
fiscal  year  1922  were  162,000,000  yards  against 
96.000,000  in  the  preceding  year.  To  Europe, 
the  great  cotton  goods  manufacturer  outside 
of  the  United  States,  the  total  in  the  year 
just  ended  was  40,000,000  yards  against  20,- 
000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1921.  The  one 
grand  division  which  showed  a  marked  de- 
cline is  North  America,  to  which  the  exports 
of  the  year  were  but  239,000,000  yards  against 
279,000,000  in  the  preceding  year,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  this  fall-off  occurs  in  the  ship- 
ments to  Cuba,  to  which  the  exports  in  the 
fiscal  year  1922  were  but  30.000,000  yards 
against  approximately  90.00.000  in  the  year 
preceding.  These  figures  of  distribution  are 
exclusive  of  about  50,000.000  yards  for  which 
destination  is  not  yet  shown  in  the  official  re- 
ports of  1921  and  1922. 


Stripped  of  the  pretty  promises  that  its 
supporters  make  for  it,  the  so-called  Water 
and  Power  Act  discloses  provisions  which 
make  it  so  dangerous  as  to  condemn  it  to 
overwhelming  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  think- 
ing people  of  California  at  the  general  elec- 
tion next  November. 

Such  phrases  as  "power  at  cost"  can  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  this  proposed  amendment 
invites  the  people  of  our  state  to  place  a 
$500,000,000  mortgage  on  all  the  property  they 
have  or  hope  to  acquire  and  then  to  turn  over 
this  huge  sum  to  a  board  of  five  men  whom 
they  can  neither  select  nor  control. 

Friends  of  the  "act"  can  not  hide  the  fact 
that  it  would  make  all  the  property-  in  the 
state  responsible  financially  for  the  acts  of 
this  super-board.  They  can  not  hide  the  fact 
that  all  the  people  in  the  state  may  be  taxed 
to  pay  the  interest  on  these  $500,000,000  of 
bonds — at  least  $25,000,000  a  year — and  to 
make  up  any  deficits  or  defaults  that  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  dishonesty,  incompetence, 
or  poor  judgment  of  the  overlord  board  of 
five. 

The  little  groups  of  theorists  who  are  at- 
tempting to  force  the  Water  and  Power  Act 
on  the  people  of  California  can  not  conceal 
the  dangers  of  placing  in  five  men  powers  so 
far  beyond  any  ever  granted  to  any  man  or 
body  of  men  in  the  histor>'  of  democracy. 
Praise  of  the  proposed  amendment  can  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  it  gives  to  five  men  a 
power  greater  than  the  power  of  the  people — 
a  power  to  build  in  California  a  huge  political 
machine  that  will  control  the  state. 

If  the  so-called  Water  and  Power  Act  could 
possibly  accomplish  everj-thing  its  advocates 
claim  for  it — and  to  assume  that  it  could  is 
absurd — it  would  not  benefit  one  iota  the 
people  of  California,  where  power,  on  the 
average,  is  already  cheaper  and  more  plentiful 
than  an\-where  else  in   the  world. 

We  have  nothing  to  gain  by  this  proposed 
amendment;  there  is  nothing  to  make  worth 
while  the  tremendous  risk  of  hea^'J■  loss  and 
ruin  that  the  experiment  in  state  socialism 
would  entail. 

To  read  the  "act"  is  sufficient  to  prove  its 
utter  impossibilit>'  and  its  great  danger.  It 
should  be  defeated  at  the  polls  by  a  vote  so 
overwhelming  as  to  protect  us  against  such 
rash  schemes  in  the  years  to  come. 


Five  or  six  special  trains  will  leave  Chi- 
cago September  30th  carrying  the  major  part 
of  the  delegations  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board   and    Mississippi    River    points    to    the 
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eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  In\-estment 
Bankers'  Association  to  be  held  at  Del  Monte 
during  the  second  week  in  October.  Alto- 
gether about  a  thousand  delegates  and  ladies 
accompanying  them  are  expected  to  attend  the 
sessions,  which  will  be  preceded  and  suc- 
ceeded by  sight-seeing  trips  and  entertain- 
ment extending  over  a  ten-day  period.  The 
executive  committee  in  charge  of  plans  for 
the  convention  is  composed  of  B.  H.  Dibblee, 
chairman,  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons;  Cyrus 
Peirce.  vice-chairman,  Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co. ; 
R.  H.  Moulton,  R.  H.  Moulton  &  Co.;  LeRoy 
T.  Ryone,  Ryone  &  Co. :  Dean  Witter,  Bl>-th, 
Witter  &  Co. ;  G.  C.  Stephens,  Stephens  & 
Co. ;  J.  E.  Jardine,  William  R.  Staats  Com- 
pany ;  R.  E.  Hunter,  Hunter.  Dulin  &  Co. ; 
H.   S.   Boone,    National   Citj'  Company ;  J.  W. 


INVESTMENT    SECURITIES 

Government,  Municipal  and  Corpor- 
ation Bond*  in  denominations  of 
$100,  S500,  and  $1000  for  the  invest- 
ment of  Banks,  Trust  Funds,  and  Indi- 
vidual Investors.     InqmrieM  Invited. 

HuNTe(e,DouN  &  Co. 

THE  SECOND  FLOOR— 
256  MONTGOMEBY  ST. 

Lot  ADtelei  Q«n       FrATICIftrn  Ot)LUni 

Paaidena       tJaO      rrttOtl»CO     s»n  Dieeo 


Edminson.    William    R.    Staats    Company ;    F. 
B.  Sherman,  secretar\-,  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons. 


The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  are 
offering  $100,000  Hayden  Lake  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict (a  municipal  district),  Kootenai  Count>', 
Idaho,  serial  7  per  cent,  bonds,  exempt  from 
Federal  income  tax,  due  serially  from  July  1, 
1933,  to  July  1,  1942,  to  yield  about  6;4  per 
cent. 

These  are  bonds  of  an  old  municipal  dis- 
trict organized  in  1913  to  take  over  the  pri- 
vately-owned system  which  had  efficiently 
furnished  water  requirements  for  the  previous 
fifteen  years.  The  district  is  almost  entirely 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  productivity. 
The  bonds  are  a  prior  tax  lien,  ranking  ahead 
of  mortgages  and  other  private  liens,  includ- 
ing mortgages  securing  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bonds.  The  average  value  per  acre  is  $252.34 
and  the  bonded  lien  only  $49.38,  the  ratio  ex- 
ceeding 5  to   1. 

The  district  enjoys  an  excellent  market  for 
its  agricultural  products  in  the  numerous  re- 
sorts   close    by    and    Spokane    is    only    thirty- 
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"A  Natjonil  Yel  Personal  Senice  " 


in  1921  was  3.08  per  cent,  on  the  property 
investment,  or  more  than  was  earned  by  gov- 
ernment operation  under  better  earning  con- 
ditions. The  improvement  in  earnings  con- 
tinued in  1923  until  the  strike  came.  For  the 
first  five  months  of  1933  net  operating  income 
was  4.36  per  cent.  From  September,  1930,  to 
ilay,  1933,  the  entire  period  since  the  cessa- 
tion of  government  operation,  the  average 
rate   of  return  was  3.42  per  cent. 


five  miles  distant.  Excellent  transportation 
facilities  are  directly  furnished  by  the  Chi- 
cago. Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  electric  in- 
terurban  lines  of  the  Spokane  and  Inland  Em- 
pire railroads,  and  the  district  is  accessible 
to    shipping    points    on    two    other    railroads. 


The    Bureau    of    Railway    Economics    pub- 
lishes a  study  of  the  results  of  public  and  pri- 


Non-CaUable 
Bonds 

Present  conditions  make 
it  advisable,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  invest  in  long- 
term  non-callable  bonds, 
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vate  operation  of  the  roads.  Under  govern- 
ment operation  the  number  of  employees  rose 
261,548.  or  16.2  per  cent.  The  pay-roll  in- 
creased 86.3  per  cent,  showing  that  the  in- 
crease of  numbers  and  of  pay  meant  reduced 
efficiency.  The  average  wage  rose  to  $1453.25. 
With  the  return  to  private  operation,  the 
railways  were  throv/n  upon  themselves  to 
produce  wages  and  profits.  Both  had  to  be 
earned  in  a  period  of  reduced  traffic.  The 
onlv  possible  source  of  profit  was  to  reduce 
costs.  The  operating  ratio  was  reduced  from 
94.38  per  cent,  to  63.74  per  cent.,  the  em- 
ployees were  reduced  by  351,000  and  wages 
by    $862,000,000.      The    net    operating   income 
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Labor  disputes  and  controversies  with  the 
resulting  strike  situation  have  necessarily 
hampered  business,  nevertheless  there  are 
many  counterbalancing  favorable  influences, 
sa3'   McDonnell  &  Co. 

The  government's  forecast  of  bumper  crops 
for  the  United  States  overshadowed,  to  no 
small  extent,  conflicting  strike  developments. 
In  the  past  big  crops  have  always  had  a  most 
decided  effect  on  business  activity  and  have 
really  been  the  basis  of  our  eras  of  pros- 
perity. 

For  the  fourth  time  in  history,  the  corn 
crop  promises  to  exceed  3,000,000.000  bushels, 
this  together  with  a  record  crop  of  hay,  the 
fourth  largest  crop  of  tobacco  ever  grown,  an 
805,000,000-bushel  wheat  crop  and  a  1,251,- 
000,000-bushel  oats  crop,  should  bring  great 
prosperity  to   the  country. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer,  and  railroads  as  well  as  all  other 
lines  of  industrj-  will  benefit  from  the  excel- 
lent  crop   conditions. 

Building  throughout  the  country  reached 
the  unprecedented  high  level  of  $1,700,000,000 
during  the  first  half  of  1933  against  $1,063,- 
500,000  for  the  1931  period.  An  unusually 
high  proportion  involved  small  operations 
with  40  per  cent,  residential  in  1922  against 
only  22j.'j  per  cent,  residential  two  years  ago. 
While  railroads  and  public  utilities  are  do- 
ing only  essential  construction,  and  big  in- 
dustrial building  is  small,  nevertheless  the  in- 
quiries for  estimates  on  larger  operations  are 
appearing  in  greater  Aolume.  Actual  con- 
struction along  these  lines,  however,  is  de- 
layed pending  stabilization  of  the  industry. 

Manufacturers  of  brick,  cement,  and  lum- 
ber are  experiencing  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
with  new  business.  Lumber  production  is 
rapidly  approaching  high  figures  of  1930,  the 
banner  year  ;  and  despite  the  record  rate  of 
Portland  cement  production,  stocks  of  this 
material  continue   to   fall   off. 

Trend  of  the  tobacco  manufacturing  indus- 
try is  favorable.  Outlook  is  for  a  bumper 
crop  produced  at  low  cost,  which  should  mean 
cheaper   leaf. 

Notwithstanding  reduction  in  prices  for  fin- 
ished products,  manufacturers'  profits  are 
holding  up  fairly  well.  This  is  due  to  econo- 
mies effected  and  lower  prices  for  merchan- 
dise  other  than  leaf. 

Two  of  the  leading  tobacco  companies  are 
running  ahead  of  last  year  in  net  profits,  and 
there  are  indications  that  the  showing  for 
1922  will  come  close  to  1931,  which  was  the 
biggest  year  in  their  history. 

Possibility  of  acquisition  by  American  in- 
terests of  control  of  French  government 
monopoly  for  distribution  of  tobacco  products 
has  been  revived.  Two  years  ago  $1,500.- 
000,000  of  American  capital  was  marshaled 
for  the  undertaking.  Negotiations,  however, 
were  not  successful  and  Americans  dropped 
the  matter  at  that  time. 

The  large  increase  in  volume  of  traffic 
other  than  coal  caused  such  figures  to  ap- 
proach the  best  on  record,  and  this  was 
strongly  reflected  in  the  June  earnings  of  our 
leading  railroads.  Moreover,  except  for  coal, 
July  traffic  remained  at  a  high  level. 

While  the  market  has  registered  dullness 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  railroad  stocks 
have  been  gradually  creeping  higher  and  re- 
cently reached  a  new  high  price  level  for  the 
current  year. 

All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  there  has 
been  a  persistent  though  quiet  accumulation 
of  these  issues  even  since  the  announcement 
of  the  shopmen's  strike.  This  clearly  indi- 
cates that,  in  the  opinion  of  influential 
financial  interests,  the  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  earnings  of  representative  roads 
will  eventually  be  translated  into  terms  of 
the  stock  market,  no  matter  what  temporary 
obstructions  are  encountered. 


for  low-priced  rails  and  the  prevalent  move- 
ment in  these  shares  has  been  upward,  say  E. 
F.  Hutton  &  Co.  in  their  monthly  review. 

There  has  also  been  a  general  rise  in  prices 
of  railway  bonds,  especially  the  so-called  spec- 
ulative issues,  which  gave  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  strength  by  soaring  to  new 
high   records  for   the   year. 

The  failure  of  the  latest  negotiations  in 
New  York  to  end  the  shopmen's  strike  has 
given  new  impetus  to  the  movement  for  Fed- 
eral control  of  the  railroads  as  well  as  the 
anthracite  coal  mines,  but  we  are  confident 
that  President  Harding  will  not  undertake  to 
operate  the  roads  until  they  have  been  gi\en 
ample  time  to  make  good  their  claim  that  they 
can  operate  close  to  normal,  in  spite  of  the 
strike,  and  we  believe  that  in  any  event  the 
operation  of  the  roads  by  the  government  will 
not  be  undertaken  unless  general  transporta- 
tion is  seriously  obstructed.  This  we  do  not 
believe  will  happen  if  the  men  who  have  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  railroads  by  refusing  to 
join  in  an  unjustified  strike  and  the  men  who 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  strikers  are  afforded  the  pro- 
tection they   are  entitled  to. 


The  Anglo  London  Paris  Company  is  offer- 
ing $380,000  Reclamation  District  No.  833, 
Butte  County,  Sacramento  Valley,  California. 
6  per  cent,  serial  gold  bonds,  due  1936-1931 
inclusive,  e.xempt  from  all  Federal  taxes  and 
from  all  state,  county,  and  city  ta,xes  in  Cali- 
fornia  except   inheritance   taxes. 

The  1933  assessment  roll  of  the  Butte 
County  assessor  shows  property  to  the  value 
of  $35,000,000. 

With  a  crop  output,  according  to  census 
figures,  of  $1,500,000  from  its  2200  farms. 
Butte  is  one  of  the  important  counties  of  the 
valley.  Its  steady  development  is  indicated 
in  the  increase  of  118  per  cent,  in  the  value 
of  farms  lands  and  farm  buildings  during  the 
preceding  ten  years  to  an  aggregate  of  $53,- 
000.000,  an  average  of  over  $21,000  per  farm. 

Butte  County  contains  a  great  body  of 
rich  land,  much  of  it  already  brought  to  a 
state  of  high  development,  notably  in  orchards. 
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curities  through  the  savings  banks  and  in- 
surance companies,  but  the  average  person 
does  not  taKe  the  interest  in  corporate  affairs 
that  individual  ownership  of  stocks  and  bonds 
would   jrive  him. 

The  public  utility  companies  have  come  to 
realize  the  value  of  having  many  stockholders 
among  the  people  they  serve.  It  influences 
public  sentiment  to  the  point  of  fairness  to 
the    companies    where    formerly    it    was    fre- 
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The  past  month  has  been  a  period  of  great 
uncertainty  as  to  how  and  when  the  railway 
shopmen's  strike  would  be  terminated,  and  at 
times  there  was  an  irregular  movement  in 
stocks,  when  prices  in  the  entire  market, 
especially  in  the  railroad  group,  were  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  test  by  the  prospect  that 
a  nation-wide  tie-up  of  transportation  might 
result  from  the  spread  of  the  strike  spirit 
among  the  four  big  brotherhoods.  Neverthe- 
less, railroad  issues  continued  to  range  from 
firm  to  strong,  and  a  number  of  additional 
new  high  records  for  the  year  were  made, 
notably  by  the  Nev;  York  Central,  Chicago 
and  Northwestern,  Great  Northern  Preferred, 
Pere  Marquette.  Northern  Pacific  and  South- 
ern Pacific.  Buying  of  high-class  railroad 
stocks  increased  substantially  during  the 
month,  and  a  considerable  number  of  shares 
in  that  group  went  to  the  highest  prices  of 
the   year,    while    there    was    an    active   inquiry 


Evidence  continues  to  accumulate  that  the 
small  investor  of  this  country  can  and  will 
supply  the  capital  needed  for  the  growth  of 
American  industrial,  public  utility,  and  rail- 
road companies.  The  war  taught  people  to 
save  and  invest.  It  also  broadened  their  in- 
vestment vision  so  that  now  foreign  securities 
as  well  as  domestic  issues  find  a  place  in 
most  investment  lists.  The  United  States  has 
become  a  nation  of  investors.  \\'here  we  had 
a  few  hundred  thousand  buying  securities, 
now  we  have  millions.  The  importance  of 
this  can  not  be  overestimated.  Changed  from 
a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation  by  the  fortunes 
of  war,  we  are  continuing  to  finance  our  own 
internal  growth  without  calling  upon  Europe 
for  capital,  and,  furthermore,  we  are  loaning 
abroad  to  help  finance  the  rest  of  the  world, 
says  John  K.  Barnes  in  the  Century  Maga- 
zine. 

When  income  surtaxes  went  up  during  the 
war  many  feared  that  the  sources  of  invest- 
ment capital  would  be  dried  up — that  the 
streams  which  supplied  our  corporate  organi- 
zations with  the  funds  they  needed  for  con- 
tinued growth  would  run  low.  For  it  had 
been  the  comparatively  few  large  investors, 
outside  of  the  insurance  companies  and  sav- 
ings banks  which  buy  the  more  conservative 
securities,  who  had  supplied  the  investment 
capital  in  this  country.  Those  large  investors 
were  driven  into  the  tax-exempt  municipal 
bonds,  yet  the  sale  of  corporate  stocks  and 
bonds  goes  on  at  a  greater  rate  than  ever  be- 
fore. Investment  bankers  report  that  their 
average  sale  has  dropped  from  around  $15,000 
to  about  $3000,  but  their  aggregate  sales  are 
larger.  And  in  addition  to  taking  more  Amer- 
ican corporate  issues,  these  new  investors  are 
steadily  adding  a  larger  amount  of  foreign 
bonds  to  their  holdings. 

In  the  more  speculative  issues  these  new 
investors  are  not  able  to  exercise  the  same 
discrimination  that  those  of  more  experience 
might,  and  it  is  likely  that  some  worthy  en- 
terprises may  not  be  launched  because  those 
able  to  see  their  possibilities  may  not  have 
funds  available  to  risk  in  them,  while  other 
enterprises  of  no  promise  may  be  put  across 
by  the  misleading  of  new  investors  as  to  their 
possibilities.  But  on  the  whole  there  will  be 
less  money  lost  in  purely  worthless  promotions 
because  the  public  by  the  Liberty  Loans  has 
been  educated  to  think  in  terms  of  investment 
rather  than  speculation  and  gambling.  The 
real  cure  for  the  blue-sky  promotion  evil  is  to 
get  people  to  invest  their  money  in  good  se- 
curities. Then  the  get-rich-quick  promoter 
has  less  chance  of  tempting  it  from  them. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  investment  bankers 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  this  broadening  of 
the  investment  base  from  a  few  hundred 
thousand  investors  to  a  few  million.  It  is 
harder  for  them  to  reach  millions  than  it  was 
thousands :  they  must  adopt  new  methods  to 
do  it.  But  they  are  going  to  find  it  of  advan- 
tage to  the  companies  whose  finances  they 
handled  to  have  their  securities  widely  dis- 
tributed. It  is  going  to  result  in  a  better 
public  feeling  toward  corporate  enterprises. 
.\t  present  the  public  is  a  large  owner  of  se- 
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quently  antagonistic.  This  movement  toward 
"customer  ownership."  started  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Hockenbeamer  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  before  the  war.  has  been  success- 
fully fostered  on  the  various  Byllesby  public 
utilities  and  adopted  by  many  others.  The 
Americnn  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
took  it  up  and  with  the  aid  of  Kidder.  Pea- 
body  &  Co.,  who  carried  on  a  unique  campaign 
among  telephone  users,  added  40.000  stock- 
holders to  its  list  in  fifteen  months. 

A   more  spectacular  achievement   even  than 
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this  was  scored  by  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company  recently.  In  accordance  with  the 
new  policy  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
.  Telegraph  Company  to  finance  additions  neces- 
sary to  take  care  of  the  growing  business  of 
its  subsidiaries  by  the  sale  of  preferred  stocks 
of  those  companies,  the  New  York  company 
offered  $25,000,000  of  6^^  preferred  stock  to 
its  employees  and  telephone  users.  The 
amount  was  limited  to  twenty  shares  for  each 
subscriber  in  order  to  get  a  wide  distribution 
of  the  issue.  In  one  day  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  people  entered  subscriptions 
amounting  to  $82,500,000.  In  the  allotments 
no  one  got  more  than  five  shares,  or  $500 
worth  of  stock.  No  bankers'  commissions 
were  paid  and  probably  the  company  would 
not  have  gotten  107.000  new  stockholders 
from  among  its  telephone  users  had  it  done 
so.  It  was  a  remarkable  demonstration  of 
our  new  investment  capacity,  the  depths  of 
which  our  investment  bankers  have  not  yet 
sounded. 

Our  situation  today  is  much  like  that  of 
Great  Britain  after  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
Those  wars  taught  the  English  how  to  save 
and  invest  money.  Before  that  they  had  bor- 
rowed from  the  Dutch  to  finance  the  growth 
of  their  industries.  But  with  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon  they  had  found  their  in\estment 
pace  and  started  their  career  as  the  bankers 
of  the  world.  This  position  they  held  up  to 
the  recent  war.  when  the  opportunity  came  to 
us  to  take  the  position  held  by  England  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  Whether  or  not 
we  take  it  depends  largely  on  our  new  in- 
vestors. 

So  far  the  new  investor  is  doing  well.  Some 
of  the  things  he  has  done  in  the  domestii. 
field  have  been  pointed  out.  In  the  foreign 
field  figures  compiled  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  and  by  the  London  Joint 
City  and  Midland  Bank  of  London  show  that 
we  are  now  taking  nearly  twice  as  many  for- 
eign securities  as  the  London  market.  It  is 
largely  the  buying  of  the  small  individual  in- 
vestor that  accounts  for  this.  In  four  months 
recently  he  took  more  than  $500,000,000  of 
various  foreign  government,  city,  railroad  and 
industrial  issues.  A  contrast  of  this  with  the 
past  is  enlightening.  When  the  Allies  wanted 
a  billion-dollar  loan  from  us  in  1915  not 
many  people  could  see  the  advantage  of  it  and 
the  bankers  could  not  see  the  possibility  of 
floating  it.  It  was  cut  to  $500,000,000  and 
went  with  great  difficulty :  but  when  the 
money  was  spent  here  and  American  business 
began  to  boom,  the  advantage  to  us  became 
apparent.  The  foreign  loans  we  are  now  mak- 
ing have  a  similar  influence,  for  only  by  in- 
creasing our  loans  abroad  can  we  increase 
our  exports  of  goods  to  foreign  countries. 
Before  the  war  we  owed  Europe  interest  on 
the  money  we  had  borrowed  from  it  and  we 
sent  them  goods  in  payment,  capital  and  labor 
being  employed  at  home  in  the  production  of 
them.  Now  that  the  war  has  changed  us 
from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation,  we  must 
either  loan  money  abroad  or  take  back  more 
goods  than  we  send  out.  The  loans  we  make 
are  largely  converted  into  goods  here,  and  it 
is  the  goods  rather  than  the  gold  that  we 
export.  Thus  do  foreign  loans  engage  Amer- 
ican capital  and  American  labor  at  home,  and 
our  new  investors,  by  their  greater  purchases 
of  foreign  securities,  are  hastening  t'le  re- 
turn of  prosperity  in  this  country. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


Two  poets  deteriorate  into  prose  in  "The 
Return"  of  Walter  de  la  Mare  and  "The  First 
Person  Singular*'  of  William  Rose  Benet. 
Of  the  two,  Mr.  Benet  comes  through  as  the 
more  plausible  novelist,  and  that  though  he 
has  less  experience  in  the  alien  field  of  prose 
than  has  the  author  of  "Memoirs  of  a  Midget" 
and  "Henry  Brocken."  Mr.  de  la  Mare  is  the 
typical  poet  who  writes  prose  poetically  and 
may  or  may  not  improve  it  thereby  according 
largely  to  the  readers'  taste,  whereas  Mr. 
Benet,  excellent  versifier  though  he  is,  has 
the  more  catholic  potentialities  of  the  trained 
newspaperman.  As  a  novel,  "The  Return" 
(Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $2.50)  is  a  nightmare,  not, 
however,  without  its  ghostly  and  literary 
affiliations-  It  is  akin  to  Mr.  Onions'  recent 
essay  in  horrors  whose  name  mercifully  es- 
capes us.  and  like  all  the  literature  of  the 
horrible  it  is  Poe-esque  simply  by  virtue  of  its 
morbidity.  It  reminds  us,  though  it  is  not  so 
well  written,  of  Arthur  Machen's  "House  of 
Souls"  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  All  which 
merely  proves  that  in  prose  one  had  better 
stick  to  prosaic  themes,  since  all  the  rest  are 
inevitably  of  a  stripe.  And  notwithstanding, 
we  should  like  to  dub  it  "much  ado  about 
nothing."  "The  Return"  is  the  story  of  a 
man  who,  having  caught  a  chill  in  a  trance 
in  a  churchyard,  comes  home  with  a  changed 
countenance.  Enough  to  make  any  one's  face 
change,  shrivel,  darken,  what  you  will.  But 
Mr.  de  la  Mare  finds  sufficient  in  it,  or  thinks 
he  does,  for  several  hundred  pages  of  com- 
ment whose  sole  reward  for  the  reader  is  the 
occasional  chance  encounter  of  a  beautifully 
tipped  and  colored  phrase  the  like  of  which 
one  could  find  with  less  exertion  in  Mr.  de  la 
Mare's  eminently  satisfying  A'erse. 

"The  First  Person  Singular"  ( George  H. 
Doran  :  $2)  has  for  its  philosophic' theme  the 
survival  of  the  fittest — socially  speaking. 
The  reader  unaware  of  William  Rose  Benct's 
place  in  American  letters  as  a  first-class  minor 
poet  would  never  guess  the  truth  from  "The 
First  Person  Singular,"  a  gently  humorous, 
gay  little  novel  with  distinctly  feminine 
touches.  A  greater  contrast  to  the  lugubrious 
use  of  a  sledgehammer  to  drive  a  thumb  tack 
sort  of  thing  of  "The  Return"  could  not  be 
well  imagined.  "The  First  Person  Singular" 
treats  such  really  serious  vital  subjects  as 
wage-earning  and  social  snobbery  and  small- 
town intolerance  quite  flippantly.  The  moral 
is  that  extremes  meet  in  these  two  well-meant 
attempts  of  poets  to  write  the  more  lucrative 
stuff  called  prose.  In  fairness,  however,  one 
must  admit  that  "The  Return"  is  the  more 
serious  and  beautiful  piece  of  work. 


Readers  of  Baroness  Aminoff's  "Torch- 
light" books  can  not  fail  to  wonder  who  this 
new  luminary  is.  Despite  her  foreign  name, 
she  handles  English  with  magnificent  mastery. 
Some  one  has  said  of  Conrad  that,  philo- 
logical though  his  knowledge  of  English  is. 
he  has  never  written  a  page  that  does  not  con- 
tain at  least  one  phrase  an  Englishman  never 
would  have  used.  Not  so  with  the  author  of 
the  Napoleonic  novels.  Born  in  Helsingfors. 
Finland,  in  1878,  the  daughter  ol  Consul 
Emil  Borgsteim  and  an  English  mother.  Con- 
stance Patterson,  Leonie  was  educated  in 
England  and  France  and  early  acquired  their 
tongues  as  well  as  her  native  Swedish.  The 
Finnish  poet.  Topelius,  was  fortunately  her 
godfather,  and  it  was  he  who  first  directed 
her  literary  efforts.  Her  quiet  married  life 
on  the  estate  of  the  Baron  Max  Aminoff  was 
also  conducive  to  writing,  and  it  was  there 
that  her  early  novels,  written  in  Swedish, 
were  composed.  They  were  published  by  Bon- 
nill  of  Stockholm.  Widowed  in  1915,  Mme. 
.^.minolt  devoted  herself  seriously  to  writing, 
this  time  in  English,  when  the  epic  idea  of 
n  series  of  Napoleonic  novels  was  conceived. 
Mme.  Aminoff's  working  system  is  interest- 
ing. She  prepares  the  ground  very  thor- 
oughly by  reading  everything  available  on  her 
grandiose  historic  theme,  but  the  actual 
writing  is  done  quickly,  as  any  one  who  has 
read  "Revolution"  and  "Love"  ( E.  P.  But- 
ton) can  easily  imagine.  Not  otherwise  could 
that  fresh  vividness  be  obtained.  Her  own 
explanation  is.  "The  pictures  in  my  mind  are 
like  the  sunset  clouds,  and  vanish  all  too  soon, 
but  while  they  are  there  they  are  extraordi- 
narily clear."  Snared  in  print  they  are  also 
extraordinarily  clear. 


If  absolute  candor  were  the  acid  test  of 
fine  work,  the  already  famous  negro  novel, 
"Batouala,"  by  Rene  Maran,  would  be  super- 
lative indeed.  Whether  or  not  it  is  the  utter 
frankness  of  its  context,  slightly  camouflaged, 
we  fear,  by  translation,  there  is  certainly 
something  remarkable  and  outstanding  about 
"Batouala."  In  its  perfect  naivete  it  strangely 
resembles  the  art  that  conceals  art  of  our 
own  decadent  race.  But  one  must  not  give 
too  much  credit  to  inspired  savagery.  M. 
Maran  pays  tribute  in  his  preface  to  his  mas- 
ters, Henri  de  Regnier  and  Jacques  Boulenger. 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  resembles  in  his 
metallic  hardness  the  former  at  least.  Nor  is 
"Batouala"  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  ani- 
mal nature  brought  into  contact  with  French 


civilization.  Its  author  states  that  he  spent 
six  years  over  its  careful  workmanship — 
etching,  he  calls  it.  It  is  rather  like  a!  fresco 
paintings  done  in  primary  colors  in  the  French 
manner  of  the  premier  coup.  As  a  record  of 
the  pristine  African  life,  fast  vanishing  ac- 
cording to  its  author,  and  of  the  quaint 
though  deleted  native  customs,  "Batouala" 
(Thomas  Seltzer;  $1.75)  would  be  interesting 
alone.  And  as  a  study  of  the  weird  psy- 
schology  of  the  iilack  it  is  even  more  so,  but 
as  a  lesson  in  stripping  a  subject  of  irrele- 
\  ancy  it  is  invaluable.  R.  G. 


Notes  of  Books  and  Autnors. 
London  booksellers  report  that  this  summer 
they    are    doing   better    with    guidebooks    than 
they  have  since   1914. 

"Success,"  by  Lord  Beaverbrook  ( Small. 
Maynard  &  Co.),  is  to  be  translated  into 
Swedish  and  is  already  in  wide  circulation  on 
the  Continent  in  the  Tauchnitz  edition. 

"Gods,  Ghosts  and  Goblins,"  by  Bertha  Lum 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Company),  is  a  beautifully 
illustrated  and  decorated  \olume  containing  a 
series  of  wonderful  plates  in  full  color  and 
half-tone  representing  the  charming  or  gro- 
tesque legends  of  Japan.  The  author  is  the 
foremost  exponent  of  the  Japanese  in  art. 
This  work  will  be  published  in  a  limited  au- 
tographed  edition. 

The  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  is  one  of  the  great- 
est Indian  authorities  on  historic  Oriental 
jewels.  He  is  at  work  on  a  hook  dealing 
with  the  famous  Eastern  trophies  whose  ma- 
terial he  has  been  collecting  for  years. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  though  he  is  best 
known  as  a  writer  of  prose,  has  written  a 
good  deal  of  verse,  and  published  it,  too.  His 
three  volumes  are  severally  called  "Songs  of 
Action."  "Songs  of  the  Road,"  and  "The 
Guards  Came  Through." 

The  Appletons  report  that  six  presses  have 
been  kept  steadily  running  on  "The  Glimpses 
of  the  Moon"  since  a  month  before  its  publi- 
cation date.  A  fifth  giant  edition  has  been 
rushed   to    press. 

Paderewski  has  often  been  made  flattering 
offers  to  write  his  reminiscences.  Hitherto 
he  has  always  declined  on  the  grounds  that 
he  had  things  of  greater  importance  to  do. 
However,  it  is  thought  that  he  may  now  ac- 
cept  a   publisher's   offer   recently   made. 

The  publication  of  a  French  version  of 
"Winesburg.  Ohio."  by  Sherwood  Anderson, 
has  been  discontinued  in  Lc  Gaulois.  where  it 
was  appearing  serially.  B.  W.  Huebsch  is  the 
American   publisher. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  published  a  timely 
book  entitled  "A  Journey  to  Ireland,"  by  Wil- 
frid Ewart.  It  furnished  a  frank  picture  of 
the   present    Irish   scene. 

"Some  Distinguished  Americans,"  by  Har- 
\ey  O'Higgins,  is  announced  for  early  Sep: 
tember  publication  by  the  Harpers.  An  actual 
personality  is  concealed  in  each  of  these 
seven  portraits  and  all  are  said  to  be  easily 
recognized. 

Of  the  twenty-eight  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany books  selected  by  the  New  York  State 
Library  for  1921  in  their  annual  "Best  Books 
of  the  Year"  list,  a  few  of  the  titles  under 
fiction  include  Frederick  A.  Fanger's  "The 
Golden  Parrot."  Denis  MacKail's  "Romance 
to  the  Rescue,"  Raphael  Sabatini's  "Scara- 
mouche,"  Maud  Diver's  "Far  to  Seek,"  and 
Ian  Hay's  "The  Willing  Horse." 

At  the  head  of  a  particularly  rich  list  of 
biography  in  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company's 
fall  announcement  appears  "The  Letters  of 
Franklin  K.  Lane,"  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  Wilson's  war  cabinet.  Next  in  the  list 
comes  "Glimpses  of  Authors,"  by  Caroline 
Ticknor.  descendant  of  three  generations  of 
well-known  Boston  literary  figures :  a  "Life 
of  Shakesi^eare,"  by  John  Quincy  Adams;  an- 
other of  William  Roscoe  Thayer's  inimitable 
biographies,  this  one  of  George  Washington; 
"The  Real  Lincoln."  by  Jesse  W.  Weik.  who 
concentrates  on  that  little-known  part  of 
Lincoln's  life,  his  career  as  a  lawyer;  an  auto- 
biography of  Oscar  Straus'  service  under 
Cleveland,  McKinley.  Roosevelt,  and  Taft, 
called  "Under  Four  Administrations" ;  "John 
Burroughs'  Talks."  by  Clifton  Johnson;  "The 
Wandering  Years,"  by  Katherine  Tynan;  a 
thrilling  autobiography  of  Ralph  D.  Paine's 
adventurous  life,  called  "Roads  of  Advent- 
ture" ;  "At  Sea  with  Joseph  Conrad"  (on  a 
British  mystery  ship),  by  its  commander.  Cap- 
tain J.  G.  Sutherland,  and  the  "Letters  of 
Horace    Howard   Furness." 

The  English  publishers  of  "If  Winter 
Comes,"  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  are 
still  selling  that  popular  publication  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  a  day. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Wertenbaker,  professor 
of  history  in  Princeton  University,  has  just 
completed  an  intensely  interesting  book,  "The 
Planters  of  Colonial  Virginia,"  in  which  he 
describes   the   sort   of   people   who   settled  the 
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colony ;  he  also  includes  the  complete  rent 
rolls  for  the  year  1704,  showing  just  how 
much  land  each  colonist  owned.  The  book 
will  be  published  early  in  the  autumn  by  the 
Princeton   University   Press. 

"California:  The  American  Period,"  by 
Robert  Glass  Cleland  (John  Howell,  pub- 
lisher), is  a  popular  history  of  early  Cali- 
fornia from  the  days  when  daring  explorers 
and  fur  traders  lived  lives  of  almost  unbeliev- 
able adventure  through  the  riotous  times  of 
'49,  the  American  conquest,  and  the  recent 
amazing  economic,  political,  and  industrial 
development  of  the  Golden  State.  A  logical 
sequel  to  Dr.  C.  E.  Chapman's  "California ; 
The  Spanish  Period,"  this  new  hook  points 
out  the  numerous  factors  which  tended  to 
weaken  Mexican  control  over  her  distant 
province  and  emphasizes  the  primary  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  California  of  its  an- 
nexation   by    the    United    States. 

In  connection  with  J.  K.  Huysnians'  novel, 
"Against  the  Grain"  ("A  Rebours"),  Lieber  & 
Lewis,  publishers,  anounce  that  they  have 
procured  an  introduction  for  the  book  by 
Havelock    Ellis. 
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By  BLANCHE  UPRIGHT 

A  San  Francisco  author's  first  nov*l 
— the  dramatic  version  to  be  pro- 
duced in  New  York  this  season,  by 
Marjorie  Rambeau.  S1.90 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Pan  and  tha  Twins. 

Some  years  330  a  reviewer  called  Eden 
PhiUpotts,  a  "pasan  spirit  in  our  modern 
world  moving  over  the  hills  of  Devon."  His 
earth  worship  in  that  long  series  of  novels  in 
which  he  has  painted  his  glorious  part  of 
southern  England  has  immortalized  him  and 
it.  His  "Wild  Fruit,"  a  volume  of  poems, 
is  full  of  a  beautiful  paganism.  Now.  in 
"Pan  and  the  Twins."  he  is  quite  frankly,  if 
with  the  most  delicate  irony,  at  one  with  the 
closing  years  of  the  ancient  world.  Taking  a 
hit  from  Kingsley,  Sv/inburne,  Pater,  he  adds 
a  reality  and  humor  to  paganism  that  is  per- 
haps denied  to  those  more  serious,  more  con- 
victed ancients.  In  pure  sweetness  and  good 
nature  "Pan  and  the  Twins"  would  seem  to 
answer  that  beseeching  cry  of  many  a  critic 
to  PhiUpotts  to  produce  something  110/  tragic. 
His  book  replies.  Go  back  with  me  into  an  age 
when  men  could  be  happy. 

The  piece  is  no  mere  idyl,  however,  but  an 
artistic  plea  for  tolerance.  One  of  the  twins 
is  a  pagan,  the  other  a  Christian.  But  though 
the  Christian  doesn't  do  much  for  the  pagan, 
the  pagan,  assisted  by  Pan  and  love,  very 
much  improves  the  Christian.  And  in  the  end 
so  highly  do  the  Christian  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius  and  his  saintly  bishop  think  of  the 
pagan  that  they  let  him  live,  in  the  face  of  the 
church  militant.  "Let  us  regard  Arcadius  as 
a  picturesque  and  harmless  survival  of  a  hap- 
pier age  than  ours."  says  the  nice  emperor. 

Asceticism  comes  in  for  a  good  share  of 
knocks,  especially  in  Chapter  XIII.  "  'Good 
God — I'm  in  love !'  cried  the  dumfounded 
hermit  (in  an  earlier  chapter);  and  he  de- 
voted  all  that  night  to  penitential  exercises." 

In  addition  to  the  twins  and  Pan  (him- 
self),   several    delightful    Roman    ladies,    two 


badgers,  a  bear  or  two  and  some  bits  of 
classically  conceived  scenery  figure  excellently 
in  a  story  that  is  first  of  all,  though  we  men- 
tion it  last,  a  "rattling  good  story."  Children 
will  love  it;  adults  appreciate  it.  Once  more 
Eden  PhiUpotts  reaches  his  high  mark. 

Pan  and  the  Twins.     By  Eden  PhiUpotts.     New 
York:    The    MacmiUan    Company;    $1.75. 


Sidelights  an  American  Literature 
Admirers  of  Professor  Pattee's  ".\nierican 
Literature  Since  1870"  will  open  his  new 
book  with  eagerness,  and  they  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. Professor  Pattee  is  interested  in 
Americanism  in  literature.  In  "The  Age  of 
O.  Henry"  and  "A  Critic  in  C  Major,"  too, 
he  would  set  O.  Henry  down  a  peg;  he  regards 
him  and  Mr.  Mencken  as  master  jazzers  in 
our  agony  of  jazz.  O.  Henry  has  his  uses, 
says  he.  but  let  us  not  mention  him  with  Poe 
and  Hawthorne.  As  for  the  thorny  bludgeon 
of  Mr.  Mencken,  what  does  that  elTect  but 
destruction  ?  Yet  there  is  hope  for  Mr. 
Mencken.  The  critic  in  C  (one  can't  calj  it 
C  minor)  calls  up  the  critic  in  C  major  to 
create  something  worthy  of  the  American 
symphony. 

One  more  modern  engages  Mr.  Pattee — 
Mary  E.  Wilkens  Freeman,  namely — and  a 
finely  tempered  essay  he  awards  her.  But  its 
title  is  scarcely  complimentary :  "On  the 
Terminal  Moraine  of  New  England  Puritan- 
ism." "The  Epic  of  New  England,"  more- 
over, is  a  mournful  piece,  expanding  Mr.  Pat- 
tee's  title  in  his  earlier  book — "The  New  Eng- 
land Decline."  Yet  he  would  have  New  Eng- 
land's epic,  its  one-time  grandeur,  celebrated 
— now  that  it  is  dead.  To  him  the  civil  war 
killed  North  and  South  alike  and  gave  birth 
to  the  West,  and  with  the  West  to  American 
literature. 

Meanwhile  he  writes  most  illuminatingly  of 


IVhat  about 


Chemical  analysis  shows  that  all  Inbrtcating  oils  are 
composed  of  about  85  %  carbon  and  15  %  hydrogen  in 
chemical  combination. 
All  lubricating  oils  form  carbon  when  burned  in  the 
combustion  chamber.  The  important  thing  to  deter- 
mine is  the  amount  and  kind  of  carbon  formed  by 
the  oiL 

Some  oils  form  a  good  deal  of  carbon,  some  a  small 
amount;  some  produce  hard,  flinty  carbon  which  will 
cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  others  produce  a  soft, 
flaky  carbon  that  will  do  no  damage. 
The  important  factors  determining  the  amount  and 
kind  of  carbon  formed  by  a  labricating  oil  are  the 
crude  from  which  it  is  made,  the  process  and  care  of 
refining  it,  its  purity  and  stability. 

Advantages  of  Crude  and  Vacuum  Refining 

Great  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  the  crudes  from 
which  Zerolene  is  made,  to  secure  only  those  which 
contain  the  most  desirable  lubricating  values -and  at 
the  same  time  as  little  as  possible,  if  any,  of  the  un- 
desirable hydrocarbons  such  as  wax  and  asphaltum. 
In  selecting  erodes  for  Zerolene,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  the  advantage  of  its  own  large  produc- 
tion of  practically  every  type  of  crude  oiL  For  this 
reason  the  company  is  not  compelled  to  use  any  par- 
ticular crude  because  it  happens  to  be  the  only  one 
available. 

These  selected  crudes,  carefully  refined  by  our  own 
patented,  high- vacuum  process,  produce  in  Zerolene, 
oiU  of  the  highest  lubricating  value,  which,  when 
burned  in  the  combustion  chamber,  develop  a  very 
small  amount  of  carbon  of  r  soft,  flaky  nature,  which 
can  do  no  harm  and  usually  blows  out  entirely  with 
the  exhaust. 
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Poe's  "Ulalume."  and  in  "The  Modernness  of 
Philip  Freneau"  contributes  a  well-nigh  fault- 
less essay  on  a  poet  whose  works  he  has  him- 
self edited  in  several  volumes.  Finally  he 
studies  Bryant  as  an  eighteenth-century  ro- 
manticist and  Longfellow  as  an  offshoot  of 
the  German  romantic  movement.  He  misses 
fire  absolutely  in  his  estimates  of  "Hia- 
watha" and  "Evangeline,"  but  a  thesis  is  a 
thesis.  "The  young  poet  of  the  new  cen- 
tury must  sweat  out  Longfellow,"  concludes 
Mr.  Pattee  ;  "Whitman  is  our  prophet  of  to- 
day." May  we  not,  however,  consider  the 
matter  open  to  controversy  ?  Some  of  the 
younger  choir  may  be  harking  back. 

Sidelights  on  American  Literature.  By  Fred 
Lewis  Pattee.  New  York:  The  Century  Company; 
%2. 


Some  Milne  Pla^s. 

"Three  Plays"  is  the  title  of  the  volume  by 
A.  A.  Milne  containing  "The  Truth  About 
Blayds."  "The  Dover  Road,"  and  "The  Great 
Broxopp."  Of  these  three  the  one  of  most 
serious  purport  is  "The  Truth  About  Blayds," 
although  no  one  is  quite  sure  whether  the 
author  is  satirically  indicating  the  tendency 
of  the  average  man  to  lies  and  hypocrisy,  or 
whether  he  is  just  comfortably  indicating  that 
the  law  of  expediency  is  the  common  path 
pursued,  and  we  might  as  well  make  up  our 
minds  to  it.  At  any  rate  in  this  account  of 
an  imposture — and  a  mean,  low-down  one, 
since  the  impostor  stole  the  fruits  of  another 
man's  brains  and  the  fame  that  they  earned 
— the  author  makes  his  family  tacitly  join  in 
the  imposition,  and  everything  and  everybody 
is  comfortable  when  the  play  ends. 

Mr.  Milne  is  noticeably  tender-hearted 
when  it  comes  to  the  wind-up  in  his  plays, 
so,  in  remembering  that  trait,  we  can  but  be- 
lieve his  ethics  are  not  as  faulty  as  some 
critics  would  believe,  and  that  he  is  really  a 
gentle   satirist. 

"The  Dover  Road"  is  a  delightful  comedy, 
old-fashioned  in  plot,  modern  in  treatment. 
This  account  of  the  efforts  of  a  rich  and  ro- 
mantic eccentric  to  sever  the  destinies  of 
elopers  who  are  headed  for  unhappiness  is 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Milne's  singu- 
larly  engaging  comedy. 

"The  Great  Broxopp"  also  has  its  indi- 
vidual charm  and  flavor,  but  we  question 
whether  the  author  will  carry  his  public  with 
him  when  he  impoverishes  "The  Great 
Broxopp"  because  he  is  bored  by  his  pros- 
perous inactivity. 

Mr.  Milne  is  right.  Broxopp  will  be  much 
happier  exercising  his  undoubted  talents  for 
making  money  than  sitting  in  a  corner  of  his 
newly-acquired  baronial  hall  accumulating  a 
fine  case  of  Bright's  disease.  Yet  so  literal  is 
the  average  person  about  prosperity  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  average  reader  can  repress  a 
rueful  feeling  when  he  sees  the  great  Broxopp's 
fortune  thrown  aside  in  order  to  release  its 
owner  for  fresh  activities  with  his  special 
talent. 

Three  Plays.  By  A.  A.  Milne.  New  York:  G. 
P.    Putnam's  Sons;   $2. 


Nev/  Books  Received. 

A   Daughter  of  the  Sands.     By  Frances  Ever- 
ard.      New   York:   Dodd,    Mead  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
A  novel. 

Spinster  of  This  Parish.     By  W.  B.   Maxwell. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $2. 
A  novel. 

This  Freedom.  By  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson. 
Boston:    Little.    Brown   &    Co.;    $2. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "If  Winter 
Comes." 

A  Critical  Fable.  By  A  Poker  of  Fun.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Satire. 

Crime.       By     Clarence     Darrow.       New      York: 
Thomas    Y.    Crowell   Company ;   $2.50. 
Its  cause  and  treatment. 

The  .Art  of  the  Old  World  in  New  Spain 
AND  THE  Mission  Days  of  Alta  California.  By 
Mary  Gordon  Holway.  San  Francisco:  A.  M. 
Robertson;   $3. 

A  study  of  early  California  and  Mexico. 

Beasts,  Men  and  Gods.  By  Ferdinand  Osscn 
dowski.     New  York:   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3. 

Dr.  Ossendowski's  escape  from  the  Russian  Bol- 
shcviki. 

The  Book  ok  the  Sky.  By  M.  Luckicsh.  New 
York:    E.   P.    Dutton   &   Co.;   $3.50. 

\    resume    of   personal    experience    and    obscrva- 


-THE  MOTHER- 
OF  ALL  LIVING 

By  ROBERT  KEABLE,  Author  of 
"SIMON  CALLED  PETER" 

Hildegarde  Hawthorne  writei: 

"Those  who  care  for  a  rich  and  in- 
teresiing  story,  who  feel  the  thrill  of 
adventure  .  .  .  and  of  meeting  real 
men  and  women  are  going  to  find  great 
delight  in  this  African  novel." 

$2.00.   postage  extra,  at  any  Iwuk-store 

E.  P.  Duttoa  &  Co.,  681  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


IT'S  THE  WATER. 

Prepared  with  Glacier  Water  from 

Shasta  Springs 

AT   ALL   DEALERS 

SHASTA    WATER    COMPANY 


By  Wireless  from  \"enus.  By  Charles  Henry 
Taylor.  Los  Angeles:  Austin  Publishing  Com- 
pany;   $4.75. 

A  new   theory  of  creation. 

The  French  Chef  in  Private  American  Fami- 
lies. By  Xavier  Raskin.  Chicago:  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &   Co. 

A    book   of    recipes. 

Beyond     Rope    and    Fence.       By    David    Grew. 
New    York:    Boni    &   Liveright;   $2. 
The    story   of    a    horse. 

Gift  of  the  Desert.     By  Randall  Parrish.     Chi' 
cago:  A.  C.   McClurg  &  Co. 
A    Western    novel. 

Poems  of  Heroism  in  American  Life.  Edited 
by  John  R.  Howard.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell    Company;    $1.75. 

The     Story     of     Mary     Lyon.      By     H.     Oxley 
Stengel.     New  York:   Barse  &  Hopkins. 
Famous  Americans  for  young  readers. 

Cappy     Ricks     Retires.       By     Peter     B.     Kyne. 
New   York:    Cosmopolitan    Book   Corporation. 
A  novel, 

.\t    the    Earth's    Core.      By    Edgar    Rice    Bur- 
roughs.     Chicago:    A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co, 
By  the   author   of   the   Tarzan   books. 

Justifiable  Individualism.  By  Frank  Wilson 
Blackmar.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany;   $L 

"A  protest  against  the  mass  play  of  modern 
social  life  to  the  neglect  of  individual  culture." 

Business  Letter  Practice,  By  John  B,  Op- 
dycke.     New  York:  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons;  $2.50. 


Maxim  Gorki  is  no  longer  popular  among 
the  Bolshevists.  Pravda,  the  official  Soviet 
organ,  says:  "Gorki  never  was  a  proletarian 
writer,  but  a  slum-proletarian  bard,  worship- 
ping bourgeoise  culture  and  constantly  oscil- 
lating between  right  and  left.  We  treat 
Gorki  as  a  petty  bourgeois  who  is  constantly 
wavering." 


In  order  to  prevent  the  native  language 
from  falling  into  disuse  several  rural  district 
councils  in  Wales  have  passed  resolutions  to 
the  effect  that  all  their  minutes  should  be 
recorded  in  Welsh  instead  of  in  English,  and 
that  all  communications  with  government  de- 
partments be  forwarded  in  Welsh. 


CHARLES  G.  NORRIS' 

BRASS 

A  Novel  of  Marriage 

The  demand  for  52  editions  shows  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  this  penetrating  novel. 
$2.  00  at  any  bookstore,  postage  extra 

E.  p.  dutton  &  CO.,  681  5th  Aye.,N.Y. 
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THE  ORPHEUM. 


the  Orpheum  programme  contained  two  mu- 
sical features,  one  the  Max  Fisher  Dance  Or- 
chestra, which  pleases  a  variety  of  tastes,  some 
of  the  strident  order.  But  "At  the  Temple 
Gate*'  was  played  with  pleasing  Oriental  color 
and  suggestion  and  'Three  O'Clock  in  the 
Morning"  is  the  kind  of  descriptive  music 
that  delights  a  vaudeville  audience. 

Six  dark-skinned  brethren  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  plucked  a  lively  series  of  melo- 
dies from  their  stringed  instruments,  the  act 
being  further  brightened  by  the  excellent 
dances  of  two  Brazilians.  Oakes  and  Delour 
having  also  opened  the  programme  with  a 
highly   effective    dancing   act. 


A  FRENCH  FLAPPER. 


It  is  odd  how  chance  is  always  sending  a 
run  of  a  kind  on  a  vaudeville  bill.  This  week 
there  are  half  a  dozen  3-oung  men  billed  for 
patter,  with  occasional  dancing  trimmings. 
They  are  all  brisk  and  lively,  unless  we  ex- 
cept Frank  Hurst,  who,  temporarily  deprived 
of  the  accustomed  support  of  a  zick  partner, 
revealed  a  marked  tendency  toward  plaintive 
sentimentality.  Frankie,  for  so  comely  a 
youth,  inclined  to  sob  stuff.  He  carols  of  de- 
sertion and  had  a  long,  homesick,  heart-to- 
heart  telephone  talk  with  Ma,  three  thousand 
miles  away,  in  New  York.  Some  style  about 
Ma,  when  it  comes  to  paying  her  long-distance 
telephone  bills.  I- have  an  idea  Frankie  writes 
his  own  stuff.  Tt  was  fairly  bulging  with 
"darling  mother,"  "lonely,"  "homesick,"  "don't 
leave  me.  honey,"  and  so  forth.  However, 
Frankie,  in  spite  of  some  breaks  in  his  voice, 
came  through,  and  won  sufficient  encomiums 
to  make  him  dream,  no  doubt,  wild,  mad 
dreams  of  going  it  alone. 

Tonie  Grey  does  very  good  darky  stuff  in 
a  hospital  setting,  and  does  it  well.  Likewise 
some  limber  dances  with  which  he  made  a 
big  hit. 

De  Voe  and  Lloyd  gave  plenty  of  amusing 
patter,  and  tickled  the  risibilities  of  the 
audience  with  their  take-off  on  tough  dancing. 
They  spun  their  act  out  too  thin  at  the  last, 
however ;  a  reproach  which  could  not  be 
leveled  at  Ernest  Hiatt,  an  exceedingly  lively 
and  genuinely  humorous  raconteur  and  a  sort 
of  Mr.  Malaprop  who  needs  no  partner  to 
back  him  up.  This  young  man  was  ver\' 
wisely  selected  to  fire  off  his  artillery  of  fun 
following  directly  on  the  impression  made  by 
Theodore  Roberts'  intensely  dramatic  act.  It 
was  no  slouch  of  a  job  to  capture  the  hushed 
receptivities  of  a  temporarily  awed  audience, 
but  Ernest  did.  He  has  very  good  material; 
the  kind  that  flatters  an  audience  by  chal- 
lenging its  quick  recognition  of  funn^dsms. 

It  was  something  of  a  shock  during  a  mood 
of  tragedy  to  see  a  sort  of  human  breeze  blow 
on  to  the  stage,  but  in  a  moment  or  so  he  had 
us  all  laughing  so  consumedly  that,  as  must 
happen  in  vaudeville,  the  powerful  effect  left 
by  the  De  Mille  playlet  was  temporarily  dissi- 
pated. 

The  Robert?  piece  is  called  "The  Man 
Higher  Up,"  and  is  a  striking  storj-  of 
vengeance  by  mental  suggestion  on  a  white 
slaver  who  has  deflowered  an  innocent  girl 
under   wantonly    cruel    circumstances. 

Theodore  Roberts  plays  the  role  of  the  Ger- 
man doctor  who,  with  European  subtlety,  de- 
votes three  decades  to  injecting  the  poison  of 
fear  in  the  heart  of  the  respectably  placed 
scoundrel  who  had  poured  his  pollution  on  the 
white  flower  of  maidenhood  that  he — the  doc- 
tor— had  loved  in  his  youth, 

Mr.  Roberts  is  an  artist  at  make-up,  as  any 
one  unfamiliar  with  his  .  work  before  the 
camera  could  discover  by  the  series  of  picture- 
play  portraits  of  him  in  divers  characters  that 
were  exhibited,  as  a  preliminary  to  his  spoken 
impersonation,  thrown  upon  the  screen. 

He  had  greatly  changed  his  physiognomy, 
and  the  foreign  intonation,  and  the  exotic 
touch  conferred  by  the  plum-colored,  bro- 
caded dressing-gown,  together  with  his  actor's 
ability  to  submerge  himself  in  a  part,  gave 
him  a  remarkable  oneness  with  his  role.  And 
the  deliberation  of  each  successive- movement, 
attitude,  or  remark  completed  the  suggestion 
of  an  unsleeping  vigilance  toward  vengeance 
that  yet  had  an  unmelodramatic  reality  to  it. 
Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feature  in  Mr. 
Roberts'  striking  portrayal  was  the  series  of 
expressions  following  each  other  on  the  doc- 
tor's face — the  revival  of  past  anguish,  the 
glut  of  present  vengeance,  and  the  cold  glitter 
of  satisfied  hate,  as  he  pitilessly  reviews,  for 
his  victim's  enlightenment,  the  thirty-year-old 
tragedy ;  a  fanatic  in  vengeance,  but  upheld  by 
a  sense  of  right- 
Mr.  Roberts  had  for  support  the  excellent 
actor  De  Witt  C.  Jennings,  who  ably  depicted 
the  growing  terror  of  the  hounded  victim. 

It  is  certainly  an  unusual  situation  to  see 
an  avenger  and  his  victim,  barricaded  against 
interruption,  waiting  for  an  infernal  machine 
to  blow  up.  But  William  De  Mille  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  produce  the  surprise,  and  the 
outcome  charged  with  psychological  signifi- 
cance 2nd  dramatic  power.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  numbers  that  we  have  seen  for 
some  time  at  the  Orpheum,  and  possesses  a 
drawJiig  power  that  has  been  filling  the  house. 
Be-des  the   attractions  already  mentioned. 


The  flapper  has  appeared  in  French  drama, 
the  well-known  writer  of  comedies,  Maurice 
Donnay — assisted  by  the  inevitable  collabo- 
rator, in  this  case  Andre  Rivoire — being  re- 
sponsible for  the  appearance  of  this  intrepid 
young  radical  in  the  conser\-ative  precincts  of 
the   French   stage. 

"La  Belle  Angevine"  is  the  name  of  the 
play,  the  title  being  the  nickname  of,  not  a 
woman,  but  an  elderlj",  good-natured,  and  ex- 
ceedingly prodigal  roue,  who  passes  his  pros- 
perous existence  in  squandering  large  sums 
on  a  perpetual  procession  of  chcres  amies. 

Mongerey  and  his  present  chcre  amie  have 
invited  a  gay  crowd  of  irregular  conzh'es  to 
witness  "the  hanging  of  the  crane"  in  the 
gorgeous  hotel  in  which  Mongerey  is  install- 
ing his  latest — pretty  Huguette. 

Mongerej-,  however,  hurts  the  feelings  of 
one  of  his  decorators — a  gentleman  with  a 
big  head  and  little  patience — by  questioning 
the  good  taste  of  one  of  his  most  prized 
effects. 

But  a  calamity  happens  when  Mongerey 
pulls  down  the  offending  drapery  and  dances 
on  it.  Huguette,  the  mistress  of  the  man- 
sion, of  the  feast,  and  of  Mongerey 's  af- 
fections of  the  moment,  follows  the  incensed 
decorator  with  the  illuminating  statement  that 
they  are  lovers ;  and  Mongerey  is  down  and 
out. 

What  to  do  ?  Why,  get  another  girl,  sug- 
gests his  indefatigable  friend  and  iwffjor- 
domo.  La  Vignole;  get  another  one,  any  old 
or  young  girl,  and  save  your  face. 

They  confer  gravely.  For  the  hotel  is 
ready,  the  feast  is  ordered,  the  guests  are 
bidden,  and  there  is  no  mistress  to  preside 
over  the  revels. 

The  indefatigable  La  Vignole  comes  to  the 
rescue.  "II  faut  absolument  trouver  une 
femme  .  .  .  qui  aurait  de  I'abattage,  de  I'en- 
train,  qui  se  ferait  tout,  de  suite  remarquer 
par  sa  beaute,  par  sa  grace,  par  son  esprit." 
Xow  we  begin  to  hear  the  flapping  of  the 
flapper's  wings.  Brigitte.  who  has  previously 
overheard  on  the  telephone  La  ^^ignole's  des- 
perate efforts  to  capture  a  fourteenth  guest 
who  will  take  the  curse  off  the  fateful  num- 
ber thirteen,  has  come  to  volunteer.  A 
stranger  to  both  Mongerey  and  his  devoted 
majordomo,  both  gentlemen  at  once  remark 
her  beauty  and  grace,  as  she  explains  herself, 
saying  that  she  is  not  known  at  all,  and  that 
Mongerey  has  a  "reputation  de  lancer  les 
ferames,"  and  that  she  desires  only  to  be 
"lance." 

Brigitte  makes  it  plain  that  she  has  no  in- 
tentions on  Mongerey's  susceptibilities.  "She 
is  just  a  little  nobody  who  wishes  to  emerge 
from  her  obscurity,"  and,  while  she  admits 
that  she  has  no  social  credentials  she  de- 
murely reminds  Mongerey  that  he  does  not 
exact  the  pedigree  of  his  other  guests. 

At  this  moment  Victorine,  the  maid  of  the 
fair  deserter,  Huguette.  enters  bearing  a  car- 
ton which  contains  the  festal  costume  of 
Huguette.  And  then  Mongerey  has  a  bright 
and  burning  idea. 

It  is  of  course  that  the  prettj'  stranger  shall 
preside  over  the  revels  as  their  fair  mistress. 
''Nous  sommes  dans  un  embarras  cruel  .  .  . 
c'est  le  ciel  qui  vous  envoie." 

All  this  exchange  is  characterized  by  the 
most  exquisite  politeness,  there  being  just 
enough  retreating  and  advancing  on  both  sides 
to  give  vraisemblance  to  the  eminently  Gallic 
situation. 

Brigitte,  of  course,  after  some  doubts  and 
hesitations  over  the  unexpected  prominence 
of  her  place  during  the  fete,  accepts.  In  the 
meantime  the  reader,  or  spectator,  of  the  play, 
as  may  be,  preserves  a  recollection  of  the 
fact  that  Mongerey's  eminently  respectable 
nephew — a  scientist  who  feels  a  moral  disap- 
proval of  his  uncle's  giddy  career — is  coming 
reluctantly  to  assist  at  the  hanging  of  the 
crane,  and  something  tells  us  that  the  ad- 
venturous Brigitte — who  has  made  it  plain 
that  she  prefers  to  be  called  "mademoiselle" 
instead  of  "madame" — has  never  trodden  and 
does  not  intend  definitely  to  tread  the  prim- 
rose path  of  dalliance. 

Roger,  of  course,  comes,  and,  as  subse- 
quently turns  out.  recognizes  Brigitte  as  a 
fellow-student  at  the  Sorbonne  who  has  al- 
ready implanted,  unknowingly,  a  tingling  little 
arrow  in   his  receptive  heart. 

Skipping  the  complexities  "of  the  piece,  and 

ery  amusing  v.-orking  out  of  the  plot,  it 

follows,    bien    enteudu,   that    Roger,    after   his 

terrifying  doubts  of  the  moral  standing  of  the 


pretty  Sorbonne  student,  finds  that  she  is, 
as  we  perspicaciously  suspected,  perfectly 
straight. 

For  Mile.  Juliette  d'.A.vernes  at  Mongerey's. 
but  Mile.  Brigitte  Reynaud  in  fact,  a  student 
at  the  Sorbonne,  and  a  curious,  independent, 
and  amused  spectator  of  life,  is  a  flapper. 
And,  when  the  fete  is  at  high  tide,  and  Bri- 
gitte, chic,  elegant,  with  something,  as  she 
played  her  part,  of  the  ingenue  about  her,  dips 
a  little  below  the  surface  in  this  "monde  de 
la  fete,"  she  suddenly  finds  it  horrible.  All 
of  Mongerey's  guests  ridiculed  him  behind  his 
back.  Few  came  for  the  social  joys  of  the 
fete,  for  nearly  every  one  had  an  axe  to 
grind,  and  they  all  wanted  to  grind  it  on  the 
palm  of  the  elderly  Don  Juan  upon  whose 
profitable  prodigality  with  money  they  counted. 
And  finally,  when  Mongerey  oft'ered  to 
make  Erigitti's  temporary  post  a  permanency, 
she  incontinently  slapped  his  face  and  fled. 

And  here  we  make  another  discovery. 
Since  the  war  Maurice  Donnay  has  written 
very  little.  But  preceding  this  present  epoch 
his'  name  and  fame  were  largely  identified 
with  plays,  given  in  a  tone  of  irony,  and  with 
an  abundance  of  wit  and  natural  gayety.  about 
illicit  love.  Morals  scarcely  figured  in  the 
plays  of  his  youth,  but,  as  the  years  went  on. 
he  wrote  several  pieces  of  a  moral  tendency. 
And  to  this  category  belongs  "La  Belle  An- 
gevine." The  wit  and  the  humor  are  there, 
the  light,  amusing  portraits  of  unmoral  people 
who  live  gayly  in  a  world  given  over  to  pleas- 
ure, but  the  point  of  the  whole  thing  is  that 
Brigitte  and  Roger,  offended  and  repelled  by 
the  atmosphere  at  Mongerey's  fete,  come  to- 
gether, drawn  to  each  other  in  part  by  their 
repugnance  for  the  life  that  Donnay  has  so 
often  gayly  pictured  for  the  delectation  of 
Parisians. 

This  play  reminds  us  of  another  character- 
istic of  French  drama :  the  frequency  with 
which  married  women,  or  ladies  of  irregular 
lives,  figure  as  the  leading  female  character 
because  of  the  social  restrictions  thrown 
around  the  person  of  "une  jeune  fille  bien 
elevee." 

Roger  never  meets  nor  speaks  with  his 
pretty  fellow-student  at  the  Sorbonne  until  he 
encounters  her  as  "une  femme  de  luxe"  at  his 
uncle's.  She  got  there  because  she  was  a 
flapper.  Donnay  does  not  call  her  one  in  the 
play,  although  La  Vignole  speaks  of  her  as 
"une  poule  savante."  But  flapper  she  is,  as 
she  so  reveals  herself  when  she  confesses  her 
ingrained  respectability  to  the  enamored  but 
skeptical  Mongerey  in  exculpating  herself  for 
going,  under  such  compromising  conditions, 
to   the  fete  at  his  house. 

"I  was  curious,"  she  says,  "awfully  curious. 
Even  my  going  to  the  Sorbonne  was  part  of 
this  curiosity.  I  always  thought  that  the  world 
was  just  as  interesting  a  subject  for  study  as 
the  subjects  they  offered  at  the  Sorbonne. 
And  then  I  got  it  into  my  head  to  be  curious 
about  the  gay  life  of  the  underworld.  It  be- 
came an  obsession  with  me,  and  wh^n  the  op- 
portunity came  I  couldn't  resist." 

No  doubt  this  young  French  flapper  is  like 
many  of  ours.  She  fled  from  the  crowning 
"saloperie"  at  Mongerey's  fete.  For  these 
fearless,  independent,  busy,  pushing,  limitlessly 
inquisitive  young  radicals  and  extremists  can 
not,  in  their  fresh  youth,  stomach  the  strongly 
flavored  pleasures  which,  as  is  probable,  have 
palled  on  Maurice  Donnay's  Parisian  palate. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  moral  turn  the  veteran 
writer  of  light-minded  comedies  has  given  to 
his  play,  although  custom  and  experience  ren- 
der him  unable  wholly  to  break  away  from 
pictures  of  the  gay  whirl  of  the  milieu  he 
knows  so  well  how  to  limn. 


Bates'  millionaire-widow  clothes  were  so 
thrilling  that  they  were  becoming  to  the  vi- 
vacious Californian. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Miller 
will  have  found  it  expedient  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  atmospheric  details  in  "La  Tendresse," 
which  would  only  interest  a  Parisian  audience. 
That  done,  the  play  will  gain  considerable  in 
quickness  and  compactness. 

Mr.  Miller  likes  the  role  of  Barnac  (if  that 
is  the  correct  name),  and  it  certainly  suits 
his  methods,  and  gives  him  an  exceptional  op- 
portunity. As  to  Ruth  Chatterton,  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  she  adores  the  role  of  Marthe, 
which  allows  for  variety  of  mood,  great  emo- 
tion, and  a  departure  from  the  usual ;  in 
America  anyway. 

It    will   be    most    interesting   to    notice    how 


MILLER  IN  NEW  YORK. 


the 


There  have  been  many  items  in  Eastern 
papers  as  to  which  of  the  three  plays  that  we 
saw  the  Henry  Miller  company  act  in  this 
city  would  have  the  handkerchief  thrown  its 
way  for  presentation  in  New  York.  My 
choice,  viewing  the  matter  from  a  strictly 
business  point  of  view,  would  have  been  "The 
Awful  Truth,"  in  spite  of  the  interest  at- 
taching to  Henry  Bataille's  "La  Tendresse." 

But  "The  Awful  Truth"  seemed  safer,  "Her 
Friend  the  King"  being  decidedly  cut  out  by 
the  wit  and  sparkle  of  the  Arthur  Richman 
comedy.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
both  Henry  Miller  and  Ruth  Chatterton  are 
greatly  taken  by  their  respective  roles  in  "La 
Tendresse" ;  so  much  so,  on  Miss  Chatter- 
ton's  part,  that  she  has  renounced  the  role  of 
the  piquant  young  divorcee  in  "The  Awful 
Truth"  in  favor  of  Ina  Qaire — the  comedy  to 
be  brought  out  at  Henry  Miller's  Theatre  on 
September  20th. 

Playing  as  co-stars.  Miss  Chatterton  and 
Henry  Miller  will  appear  in  "La  Tendresse" 
at  the  Empire,  over  which  Miller's  son,  Gil- 
bert Miller,  is  th^  presiding  deit^-.  And,  it 
seems,  rather  than  leave  Blanche  Bates  un- 
provided with  a  role,  the  faults  in  "Her 
Friend  the  King"  are  to  be  eliminated  by  a 
process  of  revision,  and  the  popular  actress 
will  again  have  the  opportunity  of  flashing  a 
considerable  sartorial  display  on  her  public  ; 
an  experience  which  even  ladies  who  are  as 
frank  about  the  renunciation  of  youthful  vani- 
ties as  Blanche  Bates  is  may  well  find  agree- 
for  it  may  be  remembered  that  Blanche 
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ESMOND'S 

"THE  CAKE  SHOP" 
253  Graoit  Ave. 

We  offer  a  large  variety 
of  pies,  cakes  and  pastries 
— all  of  the  highest  quality 
and  flavor. 

"ECCLES  CAKES"  Our  Specialty 


Benefits  of  Co- 
operation 

In  the  near  future  water  from  the 
Calaveras  Reservoir  will  flow  to  this 
city  through  a  new  Spring  Valley 
aqueduct  and  through  the  westerly 
section  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  conduit. 

This  will  add  24  million  gallons 
daily  to  the  water  supply  of  San 
Francisco,  making  the  daily  supply 
66    million   gallons. 

In  accordance  with  an  agreement 
between  the  city  and  this  company, 
San  Francisco  constructs  immedi- 
ately the  Bay  Division  of  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  line,  extending  from  Irving- 
ton  in  Alameda  County  to  Crystal 
Springs  Reservoir  in  San  Mateo 
Count}-. 

Concurrently,  Spring  Valley  raises 
Calaveras  Dam  high  enough  to  im- 
pound 32  billion  gallons  of  water, 
and  provides  facilities  to  take  this 
water  as  far  as  Irvington. 

Spring  \"alley  will  "route"  Cala- 
veras water  through  its  own  line  as 
far  as  Irvington,  and  through  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  conduit  from  Irving- 
ton to   Crystal  Springs. 

Spring  X'alley  will  pay  the  interest 
on  the  Hetch  Hetchy  bonds  for  the 
construction  of  the  Bay  Division 
conduit,  and  will  also  pay  for  the 
use   of   this  conduit. 

The  city  work  and  the  company 
work  will  be  completed  together. 

The  paramount  benefit  of  this  co- 
operation between  citj'  and  water 
company  ^\'^ll  be  the  augmenting  of 
the  water  supply  to  meet  the  con- 
stantly growing  needs  of  our  ex- 
panding community. 

A  collateral  benefit  for  the  tax- 
payers of  San  Francisco  will  be 
their  exemption  from  the  burden  of 
interest-payment  on  the  bonds  for 
the  construction  of  the  Bay  Di- 
vision of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  line — 
this  burden  'being  assumed  by  the 
water  company. 

SPEING  GALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 
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New  Yorkers  take  to  the  Bataille  play.  There 
seems  to  be  a  vogue  in  foreign  plays  recently ; 
another  factor,  no  doubt,  in  influencing  Henry 
Miller  to  retain  "La  Tendresse"  in  his  reper- 
toire. 

The  play  is  rather  a  corker  for  Americans, 
even  though  there  is  no  grossness  in  the 
treatment.  But  there  is  a  subtle  psychologj-  in 
Bataille's  masterly  depictions  of  eroticism 
which  will  escape  many  Americans.  He  is — 
well,  here  is  something  said  of  him  by  ,a  dis- 
tinguished French  novelist  and  essayist,  which 
I  found  in  a  William  Lyons  Phelps  essay,  and 
which  is  most  interesting.  The  Frenchman 
said  that  Bataille  best  represents  "the  moral 
anarchy  and  extreme  refinement  of  intelli- 
gence where  we  now  find  the  elite  of  an  old 
people  fthe  French)  very  artistic,  very  hu- 
man, and  very  corrupt.  I  consider  him,"  he 
continues,  "as  an  enemy ;  I  hope  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  society  that  he  represents  ;  but 
I  recognize  his  art  and  his  sincerity:  he  does 
his  duty  like  an  artist:  he  is  true  *o  life." 

So  here  is  an  interpretation  of  one  kind  of 
French  people,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
well  the  American  public  will  grasp  it. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Postage  Going  Foreign. 

The  J-cent  postage  stamp,  representing  in 
service  probably  the  biggest  value  obtainable 
for  the  money,  has  extended  its  field  of  use- 
fulness, says  the  Boston  Transcript.  It  will 
carry  a  one-ounce  letter  to  any  postoffice  in 
half  a  hundred  foreign  countries  in  addition 
to  any  one  of  the  more  than  50.000  post- 
offices  in  the  L^nited  States,  the  many  more 
in  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Mexico,  and,  of  course, 
to  any  of  the  postoffices  in  American  posses- 
sions overseas.  The  extension  of  the  2-cent 
rate  to  so  many  foreign  lands  is  saving  Amer- 
icans, particularly  business  men,  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  in  foreign  postage,  assisting 
in  extending  American  trade,  and,  govern- 
ment officials  believe,  is  tending  to  cultivate 
more   friendly   relations  with   foreign   peoples. 

The  2-cent  rate  was  put  into  effect  near 
the  close  of  last  year  to  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Costa  Rica.  Ecuador,  Jamaica,  and  Mar- 
tinique. On  March  1st  this  year  Bermuda 
and  Haiti  were  added  to  the  list.  Many 
Americans,  it  is  believed,  stiU  use  a  5-cent 
stamp  in  sending  letters  to  a  number  of  the 
foreign  countries  where  the  2-cent  rate  pre- 
vails. 

These  countries  now  include  Anguilla, 
Antigua.  Argentina,  Bahama  Islands,  Barbuda, 
Barbados,  Bermuda,  Bolivia.  Buenos  Aires, 
Brazil,  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras, 
British  Virgin  Islands,  Canada,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Curacao,  Dominica,  Domin- 
ican Republic,  Dutch  West  Indies,  Ecuador, 
England,  Grenada.  The  Grenadines,  Guam, 
Haiti,  Hawaii,  Honduras,  Ireland,  Jamaica, 
Leeward  Islands.  Martinique,  Mexico,  Mont- 
serrat.  Nevis.  Newfoundland.  Nicaragua,  New 
Zealand,  Panama.  Peru.  Philippines,  Porto 
Rico,  Redonda.  St.  Kitts.  Shanghai.  China, 
St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia.  Scotland,  Tobago, 
Tutuilla,  Samoa,  Trinidad.  Virgin  Islands  of 
United  States.  Western  Samoa,  and  Wind- 
ward Islands. 


The  Cunard  Steamship  Company  now  have 
bookshops  as  well  as  libraries  on  their  cross- 
Atlantic  steamers. 


PLAYERS  THEATRE 

"        D..-L  Oi      n k  TaItnhnii«Wp«t  .1371 


Bush  St.,  near  Gough 


Tdepbone  West  3321 


LAST    FOUR    TIMESl 

"THE   RIVALS" 

With  EVELYN  VAUGHAN  and  \VILLL\M 
S.  RAIXEV  and  a  distinguished  cast  including 
EmL-lie  Melville.  Ann  O'Day  and  Reginald 
T  ravers. 

Eves,  at  8:30,  $1  &  §1.50;  Mat.  Sat.,  50c  &  $1 
Com.    Mon..  Sept.    18 — The  Sensational    Rus- 
sian   Drama,    "NJU." 


La&f  PIitUkm  af 

theWol 


pOLUMBlA  THEATRE 

^^    Ge«xr  at  Muon  Phone  Franklin  IBO 

beginning    Monday,    September    11th 

Mothu-cs    li'cdticsddy    and    Saturday 

RICHARD  BENNETT 

In     the    ilelodramatic    Farce 

"THE    REAR    CAR" 

Mystery    and    Mirth 
Ey  Edward   E.    Rose 


V^C^»Wi«.Cotfmx\^" 


"^ri'i^"  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    25c    TO    $L25 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN   DRESS 
CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

Richard  Bennett  is  to  give  San  Francisco  a 
taste  of  what  the  author,  Edward  E.  Rose,  is 
pleased  to  term  a  melodramatic  farce,  "The 
Rear  Car."'  This  piece  with  its  startling  com- 
plications while  the  car,  attached  to  the  Con- 
tinental Limited,  is  on  its  way  eastward  in 
the  night,  is  said  to  furnish  as  many  laughs 
as  thrills,  and  Bennett  in  the  role  of  the  "de- 
flector," the  man  who  is  supposed  to  prevent 
crime,  rather  than  detect  it,  offers  a  very 
unusual  performance.  The  story  ot  Ruth 
Carson,  the  railroad  magnate's  long  missing 
daughter,  was  an  unusual  one,  even  before 
she  boarded  the  eastbound  train  to  be  taken 
to  her  father.  Once  the  car  is  in  motion 
strange  things  begin  to  happen  to  Ruth  Car- 
son, Xorah  CXeil.  her  traveling  companion, 
and  Alden  Murray,  the  lawyer  entrusted  with 
the  safe  conveyance  of  the  girl.  And  they 
happen  with  such  utter  strangeness  and 
rapidity  that  the  audience  grows  bewildered 
and  then  bursts  forth  in  laughter  over  some 
ludicrous  situation  provoked  by  the  "silly-ass" 
deflector.  Sheridan  Scott :  the  role  played  by 
Richard   Bennett. 

Besides  the  star  the  cast  includes  Violet 
Schramm,  Clair  Veda,  Richard  Cummings. 
Hugh  Metcalfe,  Franklin  Pangborn,  Jerome 
Sheldon,  J.  Morris  Foster,  Madelaine  Lubetty, 
Norman  Feusier  and  John  A.  McGuire.  "The 
Rear  Car"  starts  next  Monday  night  at  the 
Columbia. 

The  final  performance  of  "The  Fool"  will 
be  given  this  Saturday  night  by  Richard  Ben- 
nett and  the  supporting  cast. 


The  Players  Theatre. 

The  revival  of  Sheridan's  comedy,  "The 
Rivals."  featuring  Evelyn  Vaughan  and  Wil- 
liam S.  Rainey,  at  the  Players  Theatre,  Bush 
Street  near  Gough,  will  close  on  Saturday 
evening. 

Messrs.  Travers  and  Rainey,  who  sponsored 
the  productions  of  "The  First  Fifty  Years" 
and  "The  Rivals,"  announce  that  a  supple- 
mentary season  of  eight  weeks  has  been  de- 
cided upon,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  regu- 
lar Players  Club  season  late  in  the  fall. 

The  next  play  to  be  offered,  commencing 
Monday  evening,  September  18th,  is  Ossip 
Dymow's  exotic  and  sensational  drama,  "Nju." 
Evelyn  Vaughan  will  be  seen  in  the  title- 
role,  a  part  offering  opportunities  for  her  un- 
usual dramatic  gifts.  "Nju"  was  produced  in 
1908  in  Berlin  by  the  famous  Max  Reinhardt 
at  the  Kammerspiel  Theatre,  and  enj  oyed 
great  popularity  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris, 
Zurich,  Budapest,  Petrograd,  Moscow,  and 
elsewhere.  It  found  its  way  to  the  American 
stage  when  it  was  produced  in  Xew  York  re- 
cently by  Joseph  Urban  and  Richard  Ordynski. 
This  is  its  first  showing  in  San  Francisco. 

"Nju"  is  a  fresh  treatment  of  an  old  theme, 
worked  out,  not  in  the  usual  acts,  but  in  nine 
swiftly  mo\"ing  scenes.  It  will  undoubtedly  be 
a  much-discussed  play.  Unusual  settings  and 
costumes  in  the  impressionistic  manner  are 
being  designed  for  the  production  by  Ray 
Coyle.  

"Pietv  and  Pie." 

One  of  the  plays  to  be  given  its  initial  per- 
formance at  the  Sequoia  Little  Theatre.  1725 
Washington  Street,  which  is  to  open  its  sec- 
ond season  of  one-act  plays  on  November  4th. 
is  an  American  novelty  called  "Piety  and  Pie." 
by  Blanche  Gumming,  a  San  Francisco  girl. 

The  play  attracted  the  attention  of  the  di- 
rector, Ruth  Brenner,  at  one  of  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  Playcrafters  in  their  Little 
Theatre  Studio,  1625  California  Street,  and 
was  chosen  as  the  American  comedy  on  the 
all-comedy  bill  to  be  presented  this  season. 
The  beginnings  of  suffrage  and  mince  pie, 
with  other  early  colonial  discoveries,  are  in- 
volved in  the  plot.  There  are  two  scenes,  the 
witch-ridden  Salem  Wood,  and  the  cottage  of 
Dame  Anne.  The  name  Anne  suggests  the 
first  American  woman  who  asserted  herself 
for  reform,  Anne  Hutchinson.  Blanche 
Cumming's  play  shows  an  easy  way  of  accom- 
plishing the  reform,  without  suffering  the  in- 
convenience of  banishment,  as  Anne  Hutchin- 
son did.     That  is  where  the  "pie"   comes  in. 

Miss  Cumming's  is  the  third  local  play  to 
be  given  an  opening  in  the  Sequoia  Little  The- 
atre,   and   several   others   will   be   given   later. 


The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

With  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest 
delineator  of  "mother  roles"  in  moving  pic- 
tures. Miss  \'era  Gordon  is  coming  to  the  Or- 
pheum Theatre  next  week  in  a  stirring  little 
playlet  entitled  "Lullaby,"  The  same  finesse 
and  finely  drawn  portraiture  of  stage  charac- 
ter are  evident  in  this  playlet  as  Miss  Gordon 
gives  in  her  picture  characterizations.  Here 
is  an  art  with  a  deep  and  human  appeal,  and 
she  interprets  such  parts  with  an  understand- 
ing and  intelligence  that  come  only  with  the 
love  of  motherhood. 

Miss  Gordon,  since  going  into  vaudeville, 
has  so  arranged  her  work  on  the  speaking 
stage  as  to  enable  her  to  continue  screen 
work.  It  has  been  a  common  experience  of 
hers  to  be  playing  in  an  Orpheum  Theatre 
and  in  the  same  city  seeing  her  own  work  ex- 


hibited in  one  or  more  moving-picture  houses. 
This,  of  course,  has  a  doubly  good  effect,  for 
to  see  her  in  silent  portrayal  only  makes 
stronger  the  desire  to  see  her  in  person  and 
hear  the  dramatic  voice  that  has  stirred 
auditors  and  held  them  in  rapt  attention  in  the 
legitimate  theatres,  where  Miss  Gordon  first 
gained  her  popularity. 


Genius,  and  Taking  Pains. 

Geraldine  Farrar,  the  soprano  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  will  be  the  first  concert 
artist  to  be  heard  at  the  new  Schubert-Curran 
Theatre ;  Miss  Farrar,  with  a  concert  com- 
pany consisting  of  a  celebrated  tenor  and  a 
well-known  'cellist  being  booked  for  a  concert 
there  Sunday  afternoon.  October  8th. 

Few  American  singers  have  had  such  a  ca- 
reer on  the  stage,  in  the  concert  hall,  and  in 
screen  drama.  For  her  successes  there  is 
ample  reason.  First  of  all,  every  one  who 
travels  or  works  with  Miss  Farrar  knows 
that  she  probably  spends  more  hours  in  toil 
at  her  task  than  any  other  living  artist.  Her 
endurance  is  phenomenal.  Her  persistence 
and  the  clearness  of  her  thinking  when  she 
has  a  definite  object  in  view  might  be  formu- 
lated in  text-books  for  young  artists.  No  de- 
tail of  her  work  is  neglected.  She  spends  in- 
finite thought,  not  only  on  everj-  phrase,  every 
word  of  a  text,  but  on  her  bearing  on  the 
stage  or  its  arrangement — on  ever\'thing  which 
could  possibly  tend  to  make  or  mar  an 
artistic  presentation.  Managers  greet  her 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  since  she  is  the  most 
sensible,  level-headed  and  reliable  of  prima 
donnas:  the  least  given  to  extravagance  or 
temperamental  nonsense ;  the  most  apt  to  do 
business  "like  a  mar." 


The  much  discussed  play.  "Nice  People." 
will  be  offered  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  fol- 
lowing "The  Rear  Car."  The  company  com- 
ing for  the  presentation  of  the  piece  presents 
a  list  of  well-known  names. 


Mitzi,  that  charming  personality  of  the 
musical-comedy  stage,  will  be  seen  here  next 
month  in  "Lady  Billy." 


"The  Emperor  Jones"  continues  to  prove 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  stage  offerings  of 
the  Eastern  season. 


A  return  engagement  of  "Three  Wise 
Fools"  wil  be  played  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
in  the  near  future. 


Sport  Degraded. 

Tournament  lawn  tennis  has  been  played 
for  so  many  years  at  the  Longwood  Cricket 
Club  that  one  would  suppose  there,  if  any- 
where, the  gallery  would  be  well  managed, 
says  the  New  York  Tribune.  Its  reported 
treatment  of  Mrs.  Mallory  in  her  match  with 
Miss  Helen  Wills  is  discouraging. 

Miss  Wills  was  naturally  the  favorite.  The 
brilliant  girl  player  from  San  Francisco  has 
been  so  close  to  victory'  over  the  American 
champion  in  several  encounters  that  there  was 
hopeful  expectation  of  seeing  her  break  the 
veteran's  monotonous  winning  stride.  It  was 
perhaps  not  unfair  to  show  preference  in 
heartiness  of  applause.  A  gallerj-  needn't  be 
hypocritical.  But  it  was  grossly  unfair  to 
applaud  Mrs.  Mallory 's  errors  and  to  show 
displeasure  at  decisions  of  the  umpire  and  the 
linesmen  when  they  went  against  Miss  Wills. 
It  is  curious  what  rank  discourtesy  a  crowd 
will  exhibit,  which  its  members  as  individuals 
would  be   heartily   ashamed   of. 

The  meanness  of  the  Longwood  partisans 
had  the  effect  of  stiffening  Mrs.  Mallorj-'s  de- 
termination, which  is  great  at  all  times.  It 
probably  also  disconcerted  Miss  Wills,  who 
likes  fair  play  or  none.  The  result  was  that 
Mrs.  Mallory  won.  There  could  have  been 
no  pleasure  in  the  game  for  either  contestant. 
Is  there  no  way  of  preventing  onlookers  un- 
trained in  sportsmanship  from  spoiling  good 
sport? 

^^*- 

The  profiteering  factor  aside,  the  propo- 
sition that  the  government  own  postoffice 
buildings  is  soundly  in  keeping  with  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  applying  business  principles  to  the 
conduct  of  public  business,  which  is  by  no 
means  the  least  of  the  important  things  to 
the  credit  of  the  present  administration  to 
date,  says  the  Washington  Post.  It  is  in  line 
with  the  budget  system,  already  adopted,  with 
resultant  saving  of  scores  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  taxpayers.  .\t  present  the  annual 
rent  bill  for  postoffice  buildings  is  $12,000,- 
000.  Rentals  are  being  paid  on  property  rep- 
resenting money  borrowed  at  from  "  to  10 
per  cent,  interest,  whereas  the  government 
could  build  its  own  postoffice  structures  on 
money  obtained  at  4  per  cent,  and  there  would 
be  no  taxes,  which,  in  the  case  of  buildings 
now  rented,  are  added  to  the  price  exacted  by 
the  investors.  Add  to  the  saving  that  would 
be  effectf^d  under  normal  circumst/iuces  the 
saving  through  relief  from  pure  extortion, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  government-owned 
huildings   is   beyond  question. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

A  Sophistry  of  Duration. 

Tell   me  not   beauty  dies  like  dew 
The  envious  sun  draws  trembling  up. 

Nor  liken  hers  to  that  brief  hue 
Flushes  the   rose's  lender  cup — 

For  things  like  her  so   lovely  arc. 

They  should  outlive  the  bravest  star. 

If  all  my  senses   still   conspire. 

Ere   their   meridian    he   past. 
To   set  the  blossoms  of  desire. 

The  worm  shall  not  exult  at  last: 
Her   children    and   my   words   I   trust 
Shall  speak  her  grace  when  we  arc  dust. 
-Ricltard  Aldington    in    the   S'ation    and   the  Athe- 
na-um. 


At  Star-Rise 
There's    something    like    a    loud    song 

Singing  in  my  heart; 
And   I've  no   shoes  upon  my    feet. 

But  when  shall  we  start? 

O  little  dull  people! 

You    would    not    know    the    way; 
And    I    will   talk  with   you  again. 

But    not    today. 

Not  till  I   am  back  again 

From  where  I   must  be — 
From  the  lands  that  are  the  difference 

Between    you    and    me. 

For  there's  something  like   a   hunger 

And    food    will    not  do, 
When   ten   million   stars   and  more 

Beckon  me  from  you. 
-A.  Xeu-berry   Choyce  in   the  New   Witness. 


Sun. 

Sleeper    in   primal    darkness,   who   first    heard 
God   break  eternal  silence  with  a  word 
That  stirred  the  chaos  into   form   and  flame; 
That  clove  the  day  from  night;  that  gave  a  name 
In    turn    to    every    torch-enkindled    star — 
Eldest  brother,  thou,  to  all  things  that  are! 
Beneath    thy   ray,    revealed   in  light  and   shade, 
Water  took   wings;   the  firmament  was  made; 
And    earth,    arising   out    of    ocean,    bore 
Fruit    trees    whose    seed    lies    at    the    fruit's    deep 

core. 
And  thou   and  thy  sweet  sister   moon  were  given 
Dominion  o'er   the  burning  lamps  of  heaven. 
Which  mark  the  seasons  and  which  pull  the  tides 
And   hold    the  line  where  day  from   night  divides. 

Warmed    through,    the   great    sea-raonsters   spouted 

foam; 
Fish  swam  the  seas;  the  wild  birds  built  a  home; 
The  long   procession   of  the   beasts  began; 
And   God  in  His  own  image  created   man. 

Thy    raging   anger   through   the   cosmos  sheds 
A  benediction  on  a  billion  heads. 
Thine  is  the  heart  at   which  creation  stands. 
Toasting  before  thy   fire  its  sides  and   hands. 

Thy   universal    domesticity 
Comforts  the   purring   cat,    the   apple   tree. 
The  dragon  fly  and  all  things  that  draw  life. 
As  equally  as  Adam  and  his  wife. 

When  the  last  frozen  fountain  is  released. 

And  the  last  harvest  of  the  world  increased 

By  thy  beneficence;    when  last  there  dies 

Sunset   as  an  emperor  upon  the  skies; 

When,   neither   feeble  nor  with  breast  grown  cold. 

Thou  perish  as  the  prophet  has  foretold — 

Washed    over    and    drowned    in    dreadful    seas    of 

blood — ■ 
And  earth   is  drenched   with    fire  as  with   a  flood: 
If   (as  I  think  may  be)   each  man  may  take 
Some  relic  of  the  sun — for  her  dear  sake 
I'll    choose    that   shaft    of   light    she    used    to    wear 
On   sunny  days   amid    her  mortal    hair. 

— Theodore  Maynard  in  the  Xczv  Witness. 


The  official  flower  of  Butte,  Montana,  re- 
cently adopted,  is  the  pansy.  We  suggest  the 
cocoanut  as  the  emblem  of  Medicine  Hat. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

The  feministic  movement,  to  which  of  late 
we  have  been  paying  too  little  attention  for 
its  good,  has  run  out  on  itself.  We  feared  as 
much.  Without  proper  Counsel  and  guidance 
it  has  exceeded  the  wildest  dreams  of  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt,  and  even  her  wildest  desires. 
It  has  been  going  so  fast  that  it  seems  in 
danger  of  meeting  itself  coming  back,  unless, 
which  is  not  unlikely,  it  shall  be  saved  by 
tripping  over  its  own  feet  and  falling  on  its 
own  powdered  nose.  The  vocal  sisterhood  is 
strenuous  in  its  new  demands,  and  some  of 
the  sisters  in  the  rear  are  calling  in  vain  to 
those  in  front  to  warn  them  of  the  precipice 
ov.er  which  the  new  impetus  threatens  to  drag 
the  whole  dinged  procession.  There  is  a 
measure,  ill-considered  and  dangerous,  that  is 
to  be  introduced  into  some  forty-two  legis- 
latures, looking  to  "blanket  equality"  as  the 
phrase  has  it,  and  there  follows  therefrom 
much  fluttering  of  feminine  nerves  for  fear  of 
what  feminism  has  most  vociferously  de- 
manded,  lo,  these  past  eighty  years. 

Now  blanket  equality  is  a  somewhat  am- 
biguous term.  In  the  relations  between  the 
sexes  it  might  mean  a  great  deal  that  its  pro- 
ponents had  no  intention  of  having  it  mean. 
But  let  that  pass,  as  Babe  Ruth  says  when  he 
gets  a  bad  one.  It  has  other  meanings,  and 
it  is  of  these  that  some  of  the  leaders  of 
feminism  are  afraid.  They  say  they  fear  that 
it  will  not  promote  equality,  but  inequality. 
What  they  really  fear  is  just  the  opposite — 
that  it  will  reduce  the  present  inequality  to 
equality,  that  it  will  really  make  women  legally 
equal  to  men,  whereas  they  now  have  the 
edge  on  them  and.  as  far  as  they  understand 
the  situation,  purpose  to  keep  it.  For  there 
has  been  a  vast  amount  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion for  women,  special  legislation  in  fact, 
confirming  unto  them  special  privileges  in  in- 
dustry and  even  in  domestic  affairs,  which 
blanket  equality  might  and  probably  would  re- 
peal, and  then  they  would  find  themselves  in 
the  position  of  the  little  boy  that  wanted  the 
bumble  bee — he  got   it. 


It  may  confidently  be  predicted  that  the 
effort  to  make  men  and  women  alike  by  law 
will  fail.  We  know  of  no  way  by  which  it 
can  be  done.  They  are  born  different,  and 
after  that  it  is  too  late.  From  that  critical 
time  they  differ  more  and  more.  Miss  Flor- 
ence Kelly,  the  celebrated  factory  inspector 
and  leader  in  the  feminist  movement,  an- 
nounces the  discovery  that  "men  do  not  bear 
children,  are  freed  from  the  burdens  of  ma- 
ternity, and  are  not  susceptible  in  the  same 
measure  as  women  to  poisons  now  increas- 
ingly characteristic  of  certain  industries,  and 
to  the  universal  poison  of  fatigue.  .  . 
Women  can  not  be  made  men  by  act  of  the 
legislature,  or  by  amendment  of  the  Federa) 
Constitution."  That  is  an  important  dis- 
covery, and  the  wonder  of  it  is  that  it  should 
have  been  made  by  a  lady  who  has  never  yet 
been  led  to  the  altar  or  the  operating  table. 
As  an  inspector.  Miss  Kelly  fills  the  bill :  she 
is  an  observant  person,  and  in  her  knowledge 
of  physiologj'  is  fit  to  rank  with  the  old  judge, 
who,   to   the   indignant   rhetorical   question   of 
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the  sufiFragette,  "What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween you  and  me  ?"  replied,  "Madam,  I  can't 
con — understand."  Following  on  such  physio- 
logical data  we  have  had  many  a  law  of  late 
intelligently  discriminating  between  the  sexes. 
Women  can  vote  all  over  these  fairly  well 
United  States,  but  in  a  great  many  of  them 
she  can  not  make  a  contract  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day.  Under  "blanket 
equality."  such  a  disability  would  probably  be 
removed,  and  she  would  have  the  right  of  a 
man  to  work  as  she  wished.  Feminists  want 
equality,  but  not  that  kind.  That  would  be 
real  equality.  The  sort  they  seem  to  ^^■a^t  is 
the  equality  that  gives  women  everything 
men  enjoy,  and  then  some.  Like  the  Irish 
carpenter,  they  want  things  "more  than 
plumb."  And  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  says  they 
should  have  it.  A  husband  usually  assumes 
the  support  of  his  wife.  She  bears  the  chil- 
dren, and  in  most  cases  he  considers  that  she 
is  to  blame  for  that  and  as  long  as  she  has 
gone  and  done  it  she  can  just  devote  herself 
to  the  hard,  dirty,  and  more  or  less  thankless 
job  of  bringing  them  up.  It  is  neither  logical 
nor  just  but  such  is  the  nature  of  the  brutes, 
and  so  the  custom  is  for  him  to  go  to  his 
comfortable  office  or  job  and  leave  her  to 
struggle  with  rebellion.  But  he  knows  she  has 
her  hands  full,  and  so  he  attends  to  getting 
the  money  to  pay  the  bills.  It  seems  simpler 
for  life  to  divide  itself  that,^vay.  In  most 
states  a  husband  must  pay  his  wife's  debts. 
But  under  blanket  equality  where  would  the 
liability   be? 

At  present,  woman  can  say  to  man.  as  the 
Irishman  told  his  favorite  enemy :  "I'm  the 
equal  of  you,  an'  a  domn  sight  betther."  And 
men  know  it.  And  being  usually  guilty  of 
something  and  feeling  conscience-smitten  most 
of  the  time,  they  are  generally  disposed  to  let 
bygones  be  bygones  if  the  women  will,  and 
give  them  about  what  they  ask.  But  blanket 
equality  has  them  puzzled.  Here  for  the  past 
decade  they  have  been  giving  the  women  in- 
equality after  inequality,  privilege  after  privi- 
lege, and  now  feminine  fickleness  manifests 
itself  in  characteristic  fashion  and  takes  the 
form  of  a  demand  for  whatever  it  is  they  have 
not.  It  is  discouraging,  and  it  is  bewildering, 
and  if  picketing  is  to  begin  again  no  man  may 
say  exactly  how  it  is  to  be  stopped,  especially 
as  the  most  effective  battlers  are  no  longer 
battling  on  the  same  side.  The  National 
W'oman's  Party  recently  disbanded  and  re- 
organized under  the  same  name,  but  with  a 
different  object.  That  is  more  confusing  than 
foreign  exchange.  Just  which  one  of  these 
organizations  is  a  man  supposed  to  vote  for, 
and  how  is  he  to  know  without  consulting 
the  calendar  whether  he  was  with  them  now 
or  is  with  them  before?  It  is  a  sort  of  stop- 
watch business,  a  question  of  time  defined 
within  narrow  limits.  Miss  Elsie  Hill  is 
chairman  of  the  National  Council  of  the  new 
party,  and  says  its  object  is  "the  removal  of 
all  forms  of  the  subjection  of  women."  Good. 
But  who  will  guarantee  the  removal  of  all 
forms  of  the  subjection  of  men?  Who  will 
see  that  men  are  surrounded  with  the  pro- 
tection that  has  been  thrown  around  women 
and  young  girls?  Statutes  against  rape  and 
seduction,  and  fixing  the  age  of  consent,  are 
all  leveled  against  men :  not  one  is  in  their 
favor,  not  one  seeks  to  protect  their  virtue 
against  the  ruthlessness  of  any  woman.  Will 
blanket  equality  redress  this  old  iniquity? 
Will  it  raise  the  age  of  consent  for  men  to 
twenty-one  years,  and  protect  their  mature 
virtue  against  the  wiles  of  the  siren?  Or 
must  they  still,  like  the  sailors  of  Ulysses. 
stuff  their  ears  with  wax  and  bind  their  sus- 
ceptible leaders  to  the  mast  ?  What  mascu- 
linist  will  arise  to  protect  male  virtue  by 
statute  ? 


The  blanket  equality  bills  have  been  or  are 
about  to  be  introduced  into  legislatures  all 
over  the  Union  because  of  the  tedious  time  it 
takes  to  have  a  constitutional  amendment 
passed  and  ratified.  But  the  National  Con- 
sumers" League,  which  for  fourteen  years  has 
been  engaged  in  shortening  the  working  day  of 
wage-earning  women,  and  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League,  which  has  been  instrumental  in 
similar  reforms,  and  more  of  them,  are  fearful 
of  going  to  extremes,  and  especially  are  they 
fearful  of  ambiguities  in  the  wording  of  the 
act  or  the  ultimate  amendment — for  it  is 
planned  to  amend  the  Constitution  blanket- 
wise.  The  proposed  amendment,  which  is  all 
framed,  but  which  no  man  has  thus  far  had 
the  hardihood  to  introduce,  is  to  read  :  "No 
political,  civil,  or  legal  disabilities  on  account 
of  sex  or  on  account  of  marriage,  unless  apply- 
ing alike  to  both  sexes,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction."  That's  flat,  but  it  is  also  fear- 
somely  broad.  Miss  Kelly  says  of  it :  "The 
implications  of  the  amendment  do  not  coin- 
cide with  the  stated  purpose  of  the  National 
Women's  Party.  While  attempting  to  re- 
move old  forms  of  subjection  it  tends  to 
create  a  new  subjection  of  women."  There 
seems  to  be  no  pleasing  them.  They  have 
their  minds  made  up.  to  be  both  equal  and 
unequal,  subject  and  sovereign,  and  that  im- 
poses on  the  masculine  voter  the  old  embar- 
rassing necessity  in  anything  he  may  contem- 
plate   doing    for    or    against,    of    shooting    so 


as  to  hit  it  if  it  is  a  deer  and  miss  it  if  it  is  a 
calf.  But  that  is  nothing  new.  In  their  deal- 
ing with  women  men  have  been  shooting  that 
way  for  ages — with  the  usual  result  of  miss- 
ing it  when  it  is  a  deer  and  hitting  it  when 
it  is  a  calf,  and  then  paying  for  the  calf. 
In  passing  promptly  all  the  feministic  legis- 
lation demanded  of  late  years  they  have  cher- 
ished the  hope  that  they  were  emancipating 
themselves  from  this  age-old  dilemma,  but  it 
seems  not  to  be  so.  There  is  no  rest.  And 
we  shall  greatly  miss  our  guess  if  there  is  any 
for  the  opponents  of  blanket  equality.  Un- 
less all  signs  fail  they  are  in  for  a  terrible 
rating  at  the  hands  of  their  enthusiastic  sis- 
ters. No  reformer's  lot  is  a  happy  one  these 
days. 


Moles  Bntl  Toads  and  Owls. 
The  mole  is  the  victim  of  a  senseless  per- 
secution, says  a  writer  in  the  Contempomrv 
Rcziezv.  The  gardener  who  finds  his  well- 
tended  lawns  or  flower-bed  in  a  state  of  mild 
eruption  may  be  pardoned  if  he  takes  steps  to 
abate  the  nuisance,  but  on  the  heavy-land 
farm  the  mole  is  entitled  to  every  considera- 
tion. He  lives  upon  worms  and  insects,  the 
cock-chafer  bug  and  the  wire  worm  being 
esteemed  especial  luxuries.  The  track  that  he 
throws  up  is  really  a  benefit  to  the  heavy 
soil,  for  it  consists  of  earth  that  has  been 
loosened  and  aerated.  When  the  harrows 
have  smoothed  down  the  molehills  the  little 
mound  makers  have  improved  the  texture  of 
the  land.    .    .    . 

The  toad  is  another  victim  of  senseless 
animosity.  .  .  .  Here  we  have  the  case  of  a 
very  prolific  animal,  but  it  has  a  very  high 
rate  of  mortality.  The  toad  is  not  ugly  and 
venomous,  it  will  not  live  for  centuries  or 
years  or  even  weeks  "under  a  cold  stone,"  it 
does  no  harm  to  man  directly  or  indirectly — 
on  the  contrary  it  serves  him  well.  Slugs 
and  snails  are  its  favorite  diet ;  in  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  it  earns  the  gardener's  thanks. 
There  is.  be  it  admitted,  a  slight  penchant  for 
bees,  and  the  presence  of  a  toad  under  the 
alighting  board  of  a  hive  is  to  be  deprecated, 
but,  if  the  intruder  be  carried  away  to  a  shady 
garden  bed  and  left  to  his  own  devices,  he 
will  atone  for  his  indiscretion.  Shut  up  in 
the  conservatory,  he  will  do  still  better.  .  .  . 
The  barn  owl  has  been  known  to  take  a 
score  of  rats  a  day,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  rat  is  a  night  feeder,  his  hours 
being  from  about  an  hour  after  sunset  until 
midnight.  In  the  dark,  a  man  can  not  see  the 
rat  that  scents  and  avoids  him  :  Imt  the  rat 
can  neither  see  nor  hear  the  owl.  which  de- 
scends upon  him  with  silent  wings  and  carries 
death  in  its  grip,  for  the  owl's  feather-shafts 
are  rounded  and  the  owl's  claws  in  gripping 
pierce  the  heart.  After  a  time  the  rat  grows 
poison-shy  and  trap-shy,  and  the  spring  and 
summer  diet  on  preserves  is  endless.  There 
are  eggs  and  young  birds,  there  is  ample 
residue  of  the  maize  fed  to  the  hens  in  the 
coops  and  young  pheasants  in  the  "rides." 
In  woods  over  which  never  a  hawk  dares 
hover,  in  which  every  owl,  barn,  wood,  long- 
eared,  and  the  rest  is  shot  on  sight,  where 
bats  and  weasels  dare  not  to  be  seen,  the  rat 
thrives.  The  pace  of  productivity  beats  the 
game-keeper  every  time,  and  unless  the 
farmer  encourages  owls — no  difficult  task — it 
will  beat  him,  too.  The  rat  may  ser\-e  a  pur- 
pose, though  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge it  is  an  unmitigated  evil ;  in  any  event, 
its  numbers  and  its  habits  constitute  a  na- 
tional  menace. 


One  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
hostelries  in  the  United  States  is  the  Canoe 
Place  Inn,  between  Sbinnecock  and  Peconic 
Bay,  on  Long  Island  Sound.  The  charter  of 
this  fine,  old,  rambling,  red-brick  structure 
was  signed  by  Queen  Anne,  but  the  inn  was 
doing  a  thriving  business  years  previous 
to  this.  An  interesting  figure  is  the  ven- 
erable figurehead  of  the  frigate  Ohio,  which, 
after  an  honorable  service,  was  displaced 
by  the  ironclad  and  finally  broken  up  in 
the  waters  which  wash  the  cove.  One  of 
the  most  massive  of  existing  figureheads, 
it  was  car\*ed  in  Greece  and  presented,  with 
much  ceremony,  to  this  government.  It 
shows  Hercules  in  impressive  pose  and  was 
warranted  by  the  Greek  donors  to  possess 
magic  gifts.  One  of  the  most  valuable  sets 
of  registers  to  be  found  in  this  country  is  to 
be  examined  in  Canoe  Place  Inn.  Its  famous 
autographs  begin  in  1659  with  the  mark  of 
Wyandach,  grand  sachem  of  the  Montauks, 
and  include  famous  colonial  governors  about 
Manhattan,  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  English,  for 
two  hundred  years.  The  inn  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  authorities  during  the 
revolutionary  war  and  provided  for  the  of- 
ficers under  Lord  Howe  and  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton— as  close  an  approach  to  a  club  as  e.xisted 
in  those  days  in  this  part  of  the  world. 


Great  efforts  are  being  made  in  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  native  birds,  mainly  be- 
cause of  their  usefulness  as  insect-destroyers. 
One  expert  says  that  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts birds  destroy  twenty-one  thousand 
bushels  of  insects  every  day,  and  in  Nebraska 
one  hundred  and  seventy  carloads. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gar,  EplEraromatlc  and  Otherwlsa. 

Little  Ellen,  saying  her  evening  prayers, 
was  stopped  several  times  by  her  mother. 
Finally  she  broke  out  with,  "Mamma,  are  you 
running  this  prayer  or  am  I  ?"  On  another 
occasion,  being  sent  to  bed  and  questioned  if 
she  had  asked  forgiveness,  she  replied  :  "Oh, 
yes,  and  God  said,  'Oh,  don't  mention  it, 
Miss  Ellen.     I've  lots  worser  girls  than  you." 


An  American  family  living  in  China  re- 
cently hired  two  servants  from  Naking,  a  mis- 
sionary centre.  Accordingly,  the  new  servants 
were  Christians.  Another  Chinese  servant  in 
the  family  discovered  the  newcomers'  religion 
and  reported  the  fact  to  his  mistress.  Asked 
how  he  knew  the  new  boys  were  Christians, 
he  said :  "Oh,  they  know  all  about  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Santa  Claus." 


Instead  of  the  usual  boys'  adventure  book, 
Tommy's  mother  gave  him  a  book  of  etiquette, 
and  the  results  were  satisfactory  until  one  day 
his  sister,  starting  to  leave  the  room,  found 
herself  violently  seized  and  thrown  backwards 
into  the  coal  scuttle.  "You  ignorant  little 
beast !"  growled  lommy.  "Don't  you  know 
that  you  should  wait  till  a  gentleman  opens 
the  door  for  you?" 


Judge's  prize  story  of  the  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: A  friend  just  returned  from  teaching 
in  Kentucky  tells  this  story  of  a  backwoods- 
man who  had  been  elected  to  serve  in  the  state 
legislature.  Arrived  ;.t  the  capitol,  he  handed 
his  card  to  the  doorkeeper.  That  individual 
glanced  at  the  name,  and  said:  "You  go  up- 
stairs." "Like  hell  I  go  upstairs  !"  quoth  the 
embryo  maker  of  lav/s.  "I  was  elected  to  the 
lower  house,  and  that's  where  I  stay!" 


Actors  are  frequently  victims  of  spontaneous 
interjections  from  the  gallery.  Sir  Henry 
Irving  was  a  particular  sufferer  in  this  re- 
spect. Playing  Macbeth,  one  night,  he  had 
reached  the  critical  point  in  the  banquet  scene 
when  in  terrible  fear  he  sinks  to  his  knees, 
covering  his  face  with  his  robe,  after  entreat- 
ing the  shade  of  Banquo  to  depart.  As  the 
ghost  vanished  a  shrill  voice  in  the  audience 
broke  the  impressive  silence;  "H'its  all  right 
now,    'Enery.      'E's   gone  !" 


Lady  Constance  Stewart-Richardson,  the 
dancer,  who  was  married  last  year  in  Oriental 
dress  and  who  is  never  very  far  from  the 
limelight,  is  the  heroine  of  a  story  in  which 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  also  figures.  At 
a  charity  concert  in  one  of  the  great  English 
houses  the  host  whispered  to  her  grace,  "We 
are  to  have  a  surprise  number.  Lady  Con- 
stance has  promised  to  do  her  barefoot  Per- 
sian dance."  "Oh,  dear !"  exclaimed  the 
duchess.  "I  knew  something  dreadful  would 
happen  when  I  spilled  the  salt  at  dinner." 


t  Rastus  was  always  complaining  about  his 
wife.  "My  wife  Mandy's  always  asking  me 
for  money,"  was  his  constant  lament.  One 
day  he  poured  his  exasperated  feelings  out  to 
a  sympathetic  listener.  "She  done  ask  me 
for  three  dollars  just  now.  Once  she  asked 
ipe  for  seven  dollars.  Last  week  she  begged  me 
for  five.  This  morning  she  come  whining  for 
i^fty  cents.  Always  money,  money,  money." 
"Wei,  what  does  she  do  with  it  all?"  Rastus 
was  asked.  "  'Deed,  I  don't  know,  sah.  I 
nebber  give  her  none." 


The  late  Dr.  Creighton,  Bishop  of  London, 
once  made  a  visit  to  Father  Stanton's  church 
in  High  Holborn,  a  most  ritualistic  organiza- 
tion. The  service  was  not  quite  to  his  liking, 
but  Father  Stanton  talked  so  fast  that  he  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  say  anything  until  lie 
got  into  his  carriage  to  go  away.  Then  he 
remarked:  "I  like  your  service,  Stanton,  but 
I  don't  like  your  incense."  "Very  sorry,  my 
Ibrd,  very  sorry,"  replied  Father  Stanton,  sub- 
missively, "but  it  is  the  very  best  I  can  get 
for  three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  pound." 


"You  may  go  in."  "And  where  are  you 
from?"  he  asked  the  third.  "I'm  from  Holly- 
wood," said  the  man.  "You  may  go  in,  but 
I'm  afraid  you  won't  like  it,"  said  the  saintly 
guard. 


A  certain  small  negro  colony  in  the  South, 
which  was  founded  shortly  after  the  war  of 
emancipation,  has  always  been  singularly  pros- 
perous. However,  it  is  rather  out  of  the 
beaten  path,  and  it  aroused  the  curiosity  of  an 
automobile  tourist,  who  asked  a  venerable 
citizen  for  some  vital  statistics  of  the  place. 
He  was  told  there  were  about  sixty  fami- 
lies. "You  must  have  a  hard  time  getting 
preachers,"  the  tourist  ventured,  bearing  in 
mind  the  racial  love  of  religious  exercise. 
"  'Deed,  we  do,  sho',  suh.  Thar's  only  'bout 
twenty  preachers  regular." 


Sir  Lees  Knowles,  a  former  president  of 
the  British  Board  of  Trade  and  a  well-known 
Lancashire  philanthropist,  tells  the  following 
story  about  his  relative.  R.  G.  Knowles,  a 
famous  English  comedian;  "1  was  playing  at 
the  London  Theatre  of  Varietes,  in  Shore- 
ditch,  and  there  was  a  child  that  would  not 
stop  crying,"  wrote  R.  G.  Knowles.  "It  cried, 
and  just  as  we  all  thought  it  was  worn  out 
it  veered  into  a  shriek,  and  then  it  howled, 
and  to  vary  the  monotony  once  in  a  while  it 
yelled.  The  audience  had  lost  all  patience, 
and  I  had  reached  the  limit  of  mine,  so  I 
said,  'Madam,  dear  lady,  will  you  kindly  quiet 
the  child  for  the  sake  of  the  audience,  for  my 
sake,  for  your  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the 
child,  and  for  heaven's  sake  will  you  quiet  the 
child?'  She  stood  up,  and  in  a  piteous  voice 
said,  'I  can't ;  my  dress  buttons  down  the 
back.'  We  never  heard  the  child  again,  for 
the  shriek  from  the  audience  so  surprised  the 
infant  that  it  gazed  at  the  people  open-eyed, 
while  the  mother  joined  in  the  laughter." 


Jokes  on  St.  Peter  are  pretty  stale,  and, 
generally  speaking,  all  of  the  changes  have 
been  wrung  on  the  heavenly  gates,  but  Holly- 
wood seems  to  be  an  exception  to  all  known 
rules.  St.  Peter  bid  a  solemn  welcome  to 
three  white-robed  men  as  they  approached. 
"Where  are  you  from  ?"  he  asked  the  first. 
"Chicago,"  the  man  replied.  "You  may  go 
in."  "Where  are  you  from  ?"  he  asked  the 
second.      "Froni     New      York,"      he      replied. 


Decayed  teeth  have  been  found  in  a  skull 
thousands-  of  years  old.  Impacted  wisdom 
teeth  can  be  found  in  skulls  taken  from  the 
shell  mounds  around  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
exhibited  in  the  ethnological  museum  of  the 
Affiliated  Colleges.  The  theory  that  civiliza- 
tion causes  such  troubles  is  no  sounder  than 
the   decayed   molars. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Glory  and  the  Girl. 
1918 
When    war    was   on,    a   uniform 
Would  take  Clarissa's  heart  by  storm. 
It    thrilled    her    to    her   girlish    soul. 
She'd    even    with    a   bell-liop    slroU, 
In  hopes  that  folks  would  think  her  pal 
.\t  least  a  Major  Gen — er — al. 

1922 
I'nt   nuw   lias  come -another  day. 
Clarissa    doesn't    feel    that    way. 
In  uniform,   she   would   not   pal. 
Not    even    willi    a    Gen — er — al. 
For   fear   her   friends  might   take    him    for 
A  bell-hop  from  the  hotel  door.      — Judge. 


Myiitery. 

Where    does    the    tall    sun    walk   at    night  ? 

Where    is    the    frost,    in  June? 
Where,    by    day,    do    the   stars  take    fliglit. 

Hoarding    the    silver    moon? 

Where   did    the    roses    learn    to    dress 

trreen    with    a    crimson    hood  ? 
Who    taught   tlie    gray   dove    tenderness. 

Hid    in    the    fearful    wood? 

Where    do    the    tired    sparrows   sleep 
When   tlie   still  dusk  has  come? 

Who  crowned    the   breakers   of   the  deep 
With    their   eternal    foam  ? 

Where  did  the  land's  last  lonely  marge 

First   take   the  ocean's   kiss? 
And   where  did  I   get   the  nerve  to  charge 

A  dollar''  a  line  for  this? — C.  W.  in  Life. 
*l   guess  ahout   fifty  cents. — Editor. 


Bumper  Cropa  In  Sight. 

The  government's  crop  report  in  the  month 
of  August,  says  the  Review  of  Reviews,  is  the 
first  one  of  the  year'  on  which  final  con- 
fidence can  be  placed  with  regard  to  most  of 
the  farm  products.  The  report  issued  on  the 
8th  of  last  month  was  a  most  cheerful  one. 
July  had  brought  rarely  favorable  weather  for 
almost  all  kinds  of  growing  things  on  the 
farm.  As  a  result,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  able  to  forecast  a  three-billion 
bushel  corn  crop  for  the  fourth  time  in  our 
history. 

The  greatest  crop  of  hay  ever  raised,  esti- 
mated at  93,100.000  tons,  is  already  assured. 
The  second  largest  yield  of  white  potatoes 
and  the  largest  production  of  sweet  potatoes 
are  promised,  with  exceptional  yields  of  to- 
bacco and  apples.  With  the  two  wheat  crops 
about  up  to  the  average  of  the  last  five  years, 
the  general  result  of  the  season's  farming 
activities  is  as  good  as  the  best  on  record. 

At  August  prices  seventeen  farm  crops  in- 
dicate a  value  of  over  $7,100,000,000,  exceed- 
ing the  1921  figure  by  $1,200,000,000.  Of  this 
impressive  total,  corn  accounts  for  $1,94.1.- 
000,000,  hay  for  $1,078,000,000.  wheat  for 
$782,000,000.    and    potatoes    for    $505,000,000. 


In   1921   Ihe   Pribolof  Islands  yielded  23.67\ 
seal   skins. 


In  certain  agricultural  sections  of  the 
Northwest  the  melon-growers  cover  the 
ground  with  roofing  paper  except  where  the 
melon  vine  rises.  This  keeps  down  the  weeds 
and  keeps  in  the  moisture.  The  method  was 
first  developed  on  sugar  plantations  in  Hawaii. 


A    person    weighing    between    120    and    140 
pounds  contains  about  five  quarts  of  blood. 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  lepairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us.  ' 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOR.  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHC'COMPOUNDS 


THE    ARGONAUT 


September  9.  1922. 


PERSONAL. 


Social  Notes. 

Miss  I-aura  Lindsay  Miller,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harrj'  East  Miller  of  Piedmont,  became 
the  bride  of  Mr.  John  Bryant  Knox  last  evening 
at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  Oakland.  Sev- 
eral hundred  guests  witnessed  the  ceremony,  and 
a  reception  was  held  later  at  the  Miller  home- 
Mrs,  Monroe  Greenwood  was  the  matron  of  honor 
and  the  bridesmaids  were  chosen  from  the  ranks 
of  the  debutantes  who  came  out  the  same  season 
as  did  the  bride.  These  included  Miss  Elizabeth 
Moore,  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee,  Miss  Hatherly 
Britton,  Miss  Elizabeth  Watts,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bliss,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  Miss  Claire  Knight, 
and  Miss  Janet  Knox.  After  the  wedding  trip  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Knox  will  reside  across  the  bay. 

Invitations  have  been  sent  out  for  the  wedding 
of  Miss  Josephine  Moore,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C,  C.  Moore,  to  Mr.  Dean  Dillman  which 
will  take  place  at  1  o'clock,  September  16th,  at 
the  Rancho  Tres  Ojos  de  Augua,  the  Moore  estate 
near  Santa  Cruz.  The  wedding  service  will  be 
performed  in  the  garden  of  the  place.  A  breakfast 
will  immediately  follow  the  ceremony.  Miss  Dor- 
othy Crawford  will  be  the  maid  of  honor  and  the 
bridesmaids  will  be  Miss  Corinne  Dillman,  Miss 
Mary  Itemice  Moore,  Miss  Alice  Hanchett,  Miss 
Jean  Clift  Searles,  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Gunther.  Mr. 
Oliver  Lj-raan  will  be  the  groomsman  and  the 
ushers  vnU  be  Mr.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Pringle,  Mr.  William  D.  Shuraan,  Mr. 
Harr>-  Good,  Mr.  W.  D.  Edwards,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Wallace. 

A  wedding  of  last  week  was  that  of  Miss  Hope 
Somerset,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Somer- 
set of  Berkeley,  to  Mr.  Donald  Walsh  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Marion  Walsh  of  Piedmont. 
The  marriage  took  place  last  Wednesday  evening 
at  St  Mark's  Episcopal  Church  in  Berkeley. 
Several  hundred  guests  attended  the  ceremony, 
which  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Augustus  Mar- 
tyr. The  bride's  maid  of  honor  was  Miss  Kittie 
Fletcher  of  Xew  York,  a  classmate  at  Vassar, 
from  which  college  both  young  women  took  their 
degrees  last  June.  Mrs.  Jack  Okell,  sister  of  the 
bridegroom,  was  matron  of  honor  and  the  brides- 
maids were  Miss  Dorothy  Grissim,  Miss  Katherine 
Bentley,  Miss  Elizabeth  Moore  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Fennon-  Mr.  Kenneth  Walsh  was  groomsman  for 
his  brother.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walsh  are  now  on 
their  wedding  trip  and  upon  their  return  will  re- 
side in  OaiJand- 

In  honor  of  Miss  Laura  Lindsay  Miller,  whose 
marriage  to  Mr.  John  Knox  took  place  last  night. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Magee  entertained  at  a  bridge 
supper  last  Friday  evening.  The  guest  list  in- 
cluded the  bridal  partj-  and  a  number  of  the  debu- 
tante set  and  tceir  escorts. 

Mrs,  Samuel  Austin  Wood  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
Stadtmuller  entertained  at  a  tea  last  week,  the 
affair  taking  place  at  the  Wood  home  on  Presidio 
Avenue,  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Kellam,  who  is  leav- 
ing shortly  for  New  York,  was  the  guest  of 
honor.  Mrs.  Wood  and  Mrs.  Stadtmuller  were 
assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Kellam  and  Mrs. 
James  Otis,  Mrs.   Warren  Smith.   Mrs.  Stetson  G. 


Hinds,  Mrs.  M.  Hall  McAllister,  Mrs.  Caleb  S.  S. 
Dutton,  Dr.  Adelaide  Brown,  Mrs.  Frederick  H. 
Meyer,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Bull.  Mrs.  Charies  F.  Jack- 
son, Mrs.  John  McGaw,  Miss  Helen  Deamer,  Miss 
Evelyn  McGaw.  Miss  Elizabeth  Buffington,  Miss 
August  Rathbone,  Miss  Carol  Andrew,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Chadbourne  Miss  Phyllis  Mejer  and  several 
others. 

Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin  entertained  at 
luncheon  on  Friday  for  Mrs.  Henry  Percival 
Dodge,  who  is  visiting  her  mother.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Page-Brown,  in  Eurlingame.  Mrs.  Dodge  was 
Miss  Agnes  Page-Brown  before  her  marriage  to 
the  .\merican  Ambassador  to  the  Balkans,  and  this 
is  her  first  visit  home  since  her  wedding  abroad 
in   ApriL 

Mrs.  Thomas  Scott  Brooke  entertained  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  week  for  her  sister.  Miss  Harriet 
Pomeroy,  who  has  just  returned  from  New  Y'ork. 
Mrs.  Brooke  gave  a  luncheon  at  her  home  in  San 
RafaeL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Dibblee  entertained 
at  a  dancing  party  for  their  daughter.  Miss  Betsy 
Dibblee,  Saturday  evening  at  the  Lagunitas  Coun- 
trj-  Club.  Over  a  hundred  guests  were  present. 
Prior  to  the  dance  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Dibblee 
entertained  at  dinner  for  Miss  Betsy  Dibblee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  gave  a  lunch- 
eon party  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo  on  Sunday 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  de  St.  Cyr,  who  left 
Tuesday  for  the  East.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  en- 
tertained the  following  guests  at  the  luncheon: 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Georges  de  I-atour.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hooker 
Harris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Mar>-e.  Mrs. 
Rennie   Pierre    Schwerin  and   Mrs.    Lloyd    Bowers. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Kittle  entertained  at  luncheon  on 
Tuesday  for  Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  of  Charleston. 
South  Carolina,  who  is  visiting  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Paul  Foster,  in  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Josephine  Moore  was  the  honor  guest  at  a 
luncheon  given  Friday  by  Mrs.  Marshall  Madison 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Madison's  mother,  Mrs.  Perry 
Eyre,  in  Menlo  Park-  Guests  at  the  affair  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  Victor 
Cooley,  Mrs.  Ernest  Gunther,  Mrs.  Herman 
Phleger,  Mrs.  Frederick  St.  Goar,  Miss  Dorothy 
Crawford,  Miss  Lucy  and  Miss  Alice  Hanchett, 
Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood  and  Miss  Mary  Bemice 
Moore. 

Miss  Geraldine  King  will  entertain  at  luncheon 
September  19th  in  honor  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Schmieden,  who  will  become  the  bride  of  Mr. 
James  Moffitt  September  30th.  Miss  King  will 
entertain  at  the  Francesca   Club. 

The  officers  and  their  wives  of  the  Thirtieth 
Infantr>%  which  has  just  come  to  the  Presidio, 
will  be  given  a  tea -dance  this  afternoon.  Mrs. 
Edward  G.  Huber  and  a  number  of  army  matrons 
will   be    hostesses. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Overton,  who  recently  returned 
from  Europe,  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Graves,  wife  of 
Commander  Oraves.  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  were  the 
honor  guests  at  a  tea  given  by  Mrs.  William  H. 
Hammer  on  Wednesday- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Stow  entertained  at 
luncheon  on  Sunday  in  honor  of  Miss  Rosalie 
Howard,  who  is  their  house   guest  at  La  Paterna 
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Southern  Pacific  Lines 
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Ranch,  their  place  near  Goleta.  The  guests  were 
mainly  San  Franciscans  who  are  visiting  in  or 
near  Santa  Barbara  and  included  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Tames  Cooper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ,A.tholI  McEean,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Grain  Herberton,  Miss  Ethe!  Cooper, 
Mr.   Oscar  Brown,  and  Mr.  Mayo  Newhall. 

In  honor  of  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander  of  New 
York,  Miss  Susie  Russell  entertained  at  tea  last 
week  at  the  Hotel  Fairmont.  The  guests  were 
close  friends  of  the  honor  guests. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  entertained  at 
dinner  last  Wednesday,  having  as  their  guests 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S. 
Martin  and  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Walter  Filer. 

Mrs.  Frank  Stringham  entertained  at  Tangle- 
wood,  her  home  in  Berkeley,  for  Mrs.  McKee 
Mboon  on  Saturday.  A  number  of  San  Francis- 
cans  were    invited. 

Mrs.  Donald  Walsh,  a  recent  bride,  will  be  the 
honor  guest  at  a  luncheon  which  Mrs.  Harry 
Hush  Magee  will  give  at  her  home  in  Piedmont, 
September  20th, 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Lowery  entertained  re- 
cently at  dinner,  following  which  Mah  Jongg  was 
played.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  were  their  guests. 

Mrs.  Duval  Moore  entertained  at  luncheon  on 
Wednesday  for  Mrs.  Sydney  Ford  of  New  Zea- 
land, who  has  spent  the  summer  in  California. 
Mrs.  Ford  is  returning  to  her  home  the  first  of 
next    month. 

Mrs.  Crawford  Clarke  will  celebrate  her  eighty- 
second  birthday,  Saturday,  September  16th,  with 
a  reception  at  her  home  in  Presidio  Terrace.  A 
number  of  guests,  many  from  out  of  town,  have 
been  in\nted  to  attend. 

Invitations  were  out  last  week  for  a  reception 
to  Miss  Rena  Lazelle  and  Miss  Ingeborg  Lacour- 
Sorrup  by  the  faculty  of  the  Ada  Clement  Music 
School,  3-135  Sacramento  Street.  .Assisting  the 
faculty  in  the  receiving  line  were  Miss  Lena 
Blanding,  Mrs,  A.  S.  Baldwin.  Mrs.  T.  E.  Birming- 
ham. Mrs.  Frederick  Crowe,  Mrs.  Oscar  K. 
Gushing,  Mrs.  Beverly  L.  Hodghead,  Mrs.  Parker 
Maddox,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Porter  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
Simpson. 


Tiny  Mouse  Dear  in  Captivity. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Buck,  writing  in  Asia  Maga- 
zine, describes  a  little-known  and  fascinating 
species  of  deer,  the  Plandok  or  mouse  deer  of 
the   Malay   Peninsula : 

'*I  had  secured  porcupines,  both  the  com- 
mon and  the  brush-tailed  variety-,  Malay 
honey-bears,  monkeys,  gibbons,  squirrels  in 
varietj-  and  a  half-grown  leopard,  but  the 
prizes  of  my  collection  were  five  mouse-deer. 
They  are  exquisite  miniatures  of  large  deer. 
The  full-grown  bucks  are  between  eleven  and 
twelve  inches  high.  They  have  light  spots 
along  the  sides  and  a  dark  brown  streak  down 
the  back — markings  very  much  like  those  of 
the  English  fallow  deer,  but  they  have  no 
antlers.  Many  legends  and  fairy  tales  have 
grown  up  around  Plandok.  the  mouse-deer, 
who  has  won  the  hearts  of  Malay  chlidren  as 
Brer  Rabbit  has  our  own.  W'hen  I  returned 
to  Singapore  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  six 
more  mouse-deer  from  Yew  Kee,  the  Chinese 
animal  dealer,  who  has  just  received  them 
from  a  trader  in  Ipoh.  I  knew  that  every  zoo 
in  America  would  be  glad  to  display  these 
beautiful  linle  animals;  so  I  nursed  them  into 
capti\-ity  with  unusual  tenderness.  But  in  the 
month  before  I  sailed  for  America  three  of 
them  died  in  spite  of  my  care,  for  they  are 
ven,'  delicate  animals  and  most  difficult  to  ac- 
custom to  cage  life.  At  first  they  beat  them- 
selves unmercifully  against  the  sides  of  their 
cages  and  worried  a  great  deal,  but  finally, 
after  much  coaxing  and  caressing,  they  be- 
came quite  tame  and  even  were  taken  out  of 
their  pen  to  run  about  the  compound.  Eveo' 
morning  one  of  my  natives  went  to  the 
marshes  near  Singapore  to  gather  the  water 
plants  which  are  the  favorite  food  of  mouse- 
deer.  We  also  gave  them  sweet  potatoes 
chopped  fine  and  a  mixture  of  chopped  apples 
and  carrots.  For  the  trip  home  I  made  two 
comfortable  crates,  with  a  separate  compart- 
ment for  each  animal.  Out  of  Manila  one  of 
the  does  had  a  little  fawn,  which  was  so 
small  that  it  could  lie  flat  on  the  palm  of  my 
band.  I  spent  most  oi  my  time  on  the  ship  in 
petting  them  and  watching  their  diet  as  closely 
as  if  thej-  had  been  babies.  In  every  port  I 
procured  fresh  water  plants  for  them,  kept 
their  cages  damp  and  sprinkled  with  clean 
sawdust  and  gave  them  fresh  water  several 
times  a  daj-." 


Alma  Mann  walked  from  ocean  to  ocean  in 
sixteen  hours  and  twentj'-six  minutes,  and  she 
is  only  twelve  years  old.  But  she  picked  the 
easiest  place :  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 


THE  MISSES  REBECCA  AND  JOSE- 
PHINE GODCH.\UX.  authors  of  the  ex- 
cellent and  successful  manual  of  French 
language,  "Our  Method,"  will  resume  their 
lessons    on    September   the    first. 

Mademoiselle  Rebecca  Godcbaux  will 
open  her  series  of  French  Readings,  or 
''Tuesday     Matinees    Frangaises,"    in     Oc- 


Address : 
West  959. 


2620     Buchanan     Sl       Phone 


Law  School  Faculty  Dines. 

A  faculty  dinner  was  given  by  the  San 
Francisco  Law  School  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
on  Tuesday.  August  29th.  ^Methods  of  in- 
struction were  discussed  and  plans  for  en- 
larging the    scope    of    study   were   considered. 

Those  in  attendance  were  James  A.  Ballen- 
tine,  Robert  W'.  Harrison.  Leo  H.  Susman, 
Alden  Ames,  Robert  L.  McWilliams,  L  M. 
Peckham.  Simeon  E.  Sheffey,  Herbert  W. 
Clark.  Thomas  J.  Straub,  Robert  Beale,  John 
Elliot  Cook  and  Robert  Johnston. 

The  aim  of  the  organization  since  its  origin 
has  been  to  maintain  an  evening  law  school 
wherein  the  same  standard  of  legal  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  leading  day  law  schools 
could  be  within  reach  of  those  industrious 
persons  that  desire   legal  training. 


Mrs.  Nancy  C.  Hahn  of  St.  Louis  has  won 
the  commission  for  a  monument  to  the  Mis- 
souri boys  in  the  Argonne. 


Japanese  women  often  buy  their  dresses  by 
weighL  Under  such  circumstances  embon- 
point costs. 


^E\  Encanto  Hotel^ 

Eind  Bungalows  ? 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CAUFORNIA. 

1  OCATED  on  the  Ri\-iera  500  feet 
■^  above  sea  level,  overlooking  the  city, 
ocean  and  distant  islands.  Street-cars 
within  a  block.  Fifteen  minutes  to  the 
beautiful  beach,  or  to  La  Cumbre's  un- 
surpassed Golf  links.  Horseback  Riding 
over  glorious  mountain  trails.  Tennis 
Courts  and  Putting  Course  in  hotel 
grounds.  Purest  milk,  cream  and  but- 
ter from  EI  Encanto  Dairy.  Fresh 
vegetables  from  our  own  gardens. 
Highest    standard   cuisine. 

RATES     MODERATE 
Liberal    discount    for   long  stay 


DEL   MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO     CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

C.\RL  S.    STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  ;  CALIFORNIA 


Ssui  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes ; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.      Address   M.^NAGER 

San  Yaidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


g/\rAE 


September  gth 
another  play  day  ! 


Another  cessation  from  daily  duties 
while  we  celebrate  California's  Birth- 
day. Spend  it  in  the  open ;  by  the 
water's  edge,  on  the  hillsides  or  in  the 
woods. 


Ever  Beautiful 
Marin  County 

invites  the  city  dweller  to  a  jaunting 
outdoor  holiday.  HOTEL  RAFAEL 
offers  accommodations  for  everj-body, 
with  all  home  comforts  and  con- 
veniences. 

Rates  $1.50  and  up 

200  outside  rooms ;  unexcelled  table. 
Breakfast.  75c;  Luncheon,  §1.00;  Din- 
ner,  §1.50. 

Management 
\V.  C.  JURGENS 

HOLIDAY  DINNER  DANCE 

Saturday — 8  to   12 


September  9,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 
Business  Founded 


1880 


Storage — Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


A  fully  informed  repreMentative,  anx- 
ious to  give  yoa  any  desired  informa' 
tion,   will  respond  to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Whilnian  have  returned 
fruin  a  Hshing  trip  in  tlie  niuuntains  and  are  at 
tlieir  Ourlingaint;  home.  Tliey  will  go  East  this 
month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templcton  Crocker  recently  spent 
several   days  at    Del    Monte. 

.Mr.  James  D.  Pbelan  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Fay  are  en  route  west  from  New  York.  They 
have  been  abroad. 

-Mrs.  C.  P.  Overton  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Trances  Overton,  are  visiting  in  California  and 
are  in  Claremont.  They  will  return  to  England 
this  autumn. 

Mrs.  Charles  G.  Morton  is  in  Greenfield,  Penn- 
sylvania,   for   a   visit    of  a   month. 

Mrs.  Joseph  G,  Castner  visited  in  San  Fran- 
cisco recently,  en  route  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
to  Texas,   where  she  will  join  General  Castner. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Dinsmore  and"  her  niece,  Miss 
Frances  Mace,  have  gone  abroad  for  six  months, 

Mrs.  Stewart  Lowery  and  her  sister,  Mrs,  Au- 
gustus Taylor,  will  leave  for  New  York  September 
16th.  They  will  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheever 
Godwin. 

Rev,  and  Mrs,  Henry  W.  Mizner  of  St.  Louis 
visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  in 
Iturlingame  en  route  to  the  church  convention  in 
Portland,    Oregon, 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Hay  Chapman  spent  sev- 
eral days  in  San  Francisco  upon  their  arrival 
from  Honolulu.  They  have  now  gone  to  their 
home  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Lowery,  Air,  and  Mrs. 
.\ugustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Malcolm  Whitman 
and  ilrs.  Oscar  Cooper  returned  Tuesday  from 
Del  Monte,  where  they  spent  the  week-end. 

Mrs.  Willis  Polk  and  ilrs.  George  Howard  have 
returned  from  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  spent 
ten    days. 

.Mrs.  John  Drum  is  in  New  York  for  a  stay  of 
two    months. 

Mrs.  Harry  Horsley  Scott  and  ^[rs.  Preston 
Drown  will  leave  Monday  for  New  York,  where 
they  wiil  meet  tlieir  mother,  Mrs.    Edgar  L.    Pres- 
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ton,  who  is  arriving  from  Europe  with  her  two 
granddangliters.  Miss  Frances  Ames  and  Miss 
Josephine    Drown. 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Madison  have  returned 
from  Montecito,  where  they  visited  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
.Vlfred  de  Ropp. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker  are  in  the  south 
on  a  motor  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Alonteagle  are  on  a 
motor  trip  to  Oregon.  They  will  be  away  for 
three    weeks. 

Miss  May  Tatlersali_  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs. 
James    Schlessinger,    on   Green    Street, 

Princess  Andre  Poniatowski  and  her  son,  John, 
have  left  for  their  home  in  Paris.  They  spent 
the  summer  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Crocker    in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  \'an  Bergen  and  their 
children  are  at  Santa  Cruz  Island.  They  will  re- 
turn   to    San    Francisco    shortly. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Garrett  of  Virginia  and  her  son, 
Mr.  Thomas  Garrett,  will  leave  shortly  for  Eu- 
rope. 

Mrs.  Henry  Percival  Dodge  is  visiting  her 
mother,    Mrs.    Arthur  Page-Brown,    in   Burlingame. 

iliss  Elizabeth  Ashe  is  in  New  York.  She  ar- 
rived from  Europe  a  few  days  ago, 

Mrs.  Cheever  Herbert  Newhall  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara recently  visited  in  San  Francisco  as  the 
guest  of  her  parents.  Commodore  and  Mrs,  James 
H.  Bull,  on  Jackson  Street- 
Miss  ilargaret  Scheld  of  Sacramento  has  been 
visiting  Mr.  and  Airs.  James  Flood  and  Miss  Mary 
Emma  Flood  at  Jlenlo, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Law  have  returned  from 
Europe  and  will  come  to  San  Francisco  shortly. 
They  have  been  recently  visiting  friends  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Allen  is  recovering  from  a  recent 
fall  from  a  horse.  She  is  visiting  at  the  country 
place  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Jackling,  in 
\N'oodside. 

Mrs.  Robert  Augustus  Bray  is  en  route  to  New 
York  by  way  of  the  Panama    Canal. 

Miss  Geraldine  Graham  of  Santa  Barbara  has 
been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  and 
Miss  Josephine  and  Miss  Edith  Grant  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  and  her  two  daughters.  Miss 
Florence  and  Miss  Marie  Welch,  who  are  in 
Europe,  will  remain  abroad  for  another  year.  Mr. 
Welch  will   return  to   this  country  shortly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  McLaren  will  leave 
shortly  for  New  York  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal.     They  will  go  to  Europe  later  in  the  year. 

Miss  Virginia  Murphy  recently  visited  Mrs. 
William  Alston  Hayne  and  Miss  Ida  Bourn  in  St. 
Helena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Cebrian  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
.\lgernon  Crofton  have  returned  from  the  Cebrian 
ranch   near   Bakersfield. 

Mrs.  E,  H,  Harriman  recently  spent  several 
days  in   the   big  tree   grove,    Humboldt   County. 

Miss  Jean  Boyd  has  returned  from  a  trip 
through  the  Northwest.  She  is  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.   George  Boyd,  in  San    Rafael. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  D.  Horner  are  en  route 
to    France.      They    embarked    from    Montreal. 

ATiss  Constance  Luft  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  the  East,  after  a  several  months'  visit  with  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Warren  Quinn. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Clampett  recently  re- 
turned to  their  Paris  home,  after  a  visit  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland. 

Jliss  Rosalie  Howard  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edgar    Stow  at  Goleta, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl  AfcBean  have  been  visiting 
in  Santa  Barbara  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo 
Newhall. 

Mrs.  Macondray  Moore  sailed  last  week  for  New 
York  on   the  steamship  Ecuador. 

Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury  and  her  family  are  at 
the  White  Sulphur  Springs.  Virginia.  They  re- 
cently returned   from  Europe. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  E.  Rohmer  spent  the 
past  week-end  at  Del  Monte.  They  recently  visited 
for   several    weeks    at    Santa    Barbara. 

Mrs.  Henry  Whiting  of  Philadelphia  has  re- 
turned East,  after  spending  the  summer  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Hall  Roe  have  leased  a  home  in 
Presidio  Terrace,  where  they  will  spend  the  winter. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland  will  return  the 
end  of  the  month  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  Loring  Pickering  is  in  Seattle.  She  will  go 
to   New  York  in  the  near  future. 

Mrs.  William  Henry  Smith  Jr.,  and  her  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Mary  Dennis  Searles,  have  returned 
from  Brookdale. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Van  Antwerp 
are  spending  the  summer  at  the  villa  of  Mr.  and 
Airs.    Charles  W.  Clark  in   Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nickel,  Mr.  Jack  Neville, 
and  Jlr,  Vincent  Whitney  spent  the  past  week-end 
with  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent  in  Pebble 
Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roger  Lapham  motored  down  to  Del  Monte 
over    the    holiday    week-end, 

Air.  and  Mrs.  McKee  Mhoon  of  Lindsay  have 
spent  the  summer  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Spence    Black   in    Piedmont. 

Mrs.  Elmer  Cox  and  Mrs,  Conrad  Peters  have 
returned  from  Pebble  Beach,  where  they  spent  a 
week  at    Mrs.    Cox's   home. 

Mrs.  .Maynard  Dixon  has  returned  from  New 
York,  where  she  visited  her  mother,  Mrs.  L. 
Sydney    Carrere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Doheny  have  returned 
to  Los  Angeles,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mrs.  Ozra  W.  Childs  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Emeleen  Childs.  are  in  Santa  Barbara  for  the 
month    of    September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  George  Cameron  recently  spent 
a  week  at  the  Feather  River  Inn.  Mrs.  Nion 
Tucker.  Mrs,  Cameron's  sister,  has  been  spending 
the    season    there. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Goodfellow  will  sail  from  Europe 
shortly    and    will   come   directly    to    California. 

Mrs.  W'.  H.  Morrow  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
H.  R,  Mann,  are  in  New  York,  where  they  will 
spend   the  next  two   months. 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  is  in  New  York.  He 
will  sail  soon  for  Europe,  where  he  will  join  his 
sister.    Miss  Cornelia  Armsby,  in  Paris. 

The     British    Consul-General    and     Mrs.     Gerald 


Campbell  have  left  1161  Greenwich  Street  with 
their  family  for  Sausalito,  They  will  return  to 
the  city  on  October  1st  and  take  up  their  residence 
at  2165  Jackson  Street,  which  they  have  leased 
for  a  i)eriod, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  Bonestell  will  return  to 
their  home  in  Piedmont  shortly,  after  spending 
the  summer  in  San   Rafael, 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander,  who  have 
spent  the  summer  in  California,  returned  last 
week  to  their  home  in  New  York. 

Mrs,  Charles  Weldon  of  Los  Angeles  is  spend- 
ing   several    weeks    in    San    Francisco, 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Paul  Butts  have  returned  to 
their  San  Francisco  home,  after  spending  the 
summer    in    Palo    Alto, 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Eugene  Lent  are  in  Oswego, 
New  York,  and  are  guests  of  their  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Leonard  Under- 
bill. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Haven  recently  re- 
turned to    San   Francisco   from  Europe. 

iirs,  Horace  Jackson  of  Chicago  will  arrive 
here  shortly  to  spend  several  weeks.  Mrs.  Jack- 
son  is  now  in   San   Diego. 

Mrs.  Frederick  B,  Kellam  and  her  daughters. 
Miss  Elizabeth  and  Miss  Frances  Kellam,  will 
leave  soon  for  New  York,  where  they  will  make 
their    future    home. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Albert  G.  Fry  are  en  route  to 
Canada  and  New  York,  where  they  will  spend 
several   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  of  New  York  are 
expected  to  arrive  in  San  Francisoc  soon, 

-Miss  -Marion  Zeile  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Horace  Hill  at  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  E.  M,  Blanford  has  returned  from  Mon- 
terey, 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  William  Sproule  recently  passed 
several  days  at  Tahoe  Tavern. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne  and  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman,  Jr.,  spent  the  holiday 
week-end    at    Del    Monte, 

Mrs.  James  Hall  Bishop,  her  daughter.  Miss 
Isabelle  Bishop,  and  her  son.  Mr.  Hall  Bishop, 
will  return  soon  from  Goleta,  where  they  spent 
the  summer  at  the  Bishop   ranch. 

Miss  Katherine  Kuhn  and  Miss  Marianne  Kuhn 
are  spending  the  summer  in  the  East  as  the 
guests  of  their  aunt.  Miss  William  Scaife,  at 
Southampton,  Long  Island.  They  are  now  visit- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon  and  Miss 
Alisa    Mellon  at   Pride's   Crossing. 

Mrs,  Oscar  Cooper  recently  visited  her  grand- 
mother. Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin.  Mrs.  Cooper  has 
just  returned  from  abroad. 

Mr.  William  S human  will  leave  for  Paris  in 
October.  His  marriage  to  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett 
wiil  take  place  there  in  November. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilton  Lloyd-Smith  of  New  York 
are  visiting  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Frederic  \''incent  are  the  guests 
of  Mrs,  William  Randolph  Hearst  at  San  Simeon. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Edwin  Denby  and  Mrs. 
Denby  were  guests  in  San  Francisco  last  week. 
They  arrived  from  Japan  on  the  transport  Hen- 
derson. 

General  George  Barnett.  U.  S.  M.  C,  and  Mrs, 
Barnett  also  arrived  on  the  transport  Henderson. 
Mrs.    Barnett   will   return   East  soon. 

General  Douglas  McArthur,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Mc.\rthur  visited  in  San  Francisco  prior  to  sailing 
for  the  Philippine  Islands  on  Tuesday, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  C.  Peterson  of  Belve- 
dere have  returned  to  their  home,  after  an  enjoy- 
able motor  trip  to  Eureka,  California,  Grants 
Pass,  Crater  Lake,  Klamath  Falls  and  Shasta 
Springs,  They  found  the  fishing  good  at  Crater 
Lake. 

Mr.  and  Atrs,  Robert  Fergusson  MacLeod  mo- 
tored to  Lake  Tahoe  recently  and  are  visiting 
Rubicon  Springs  and  the  Tavern.  They  will  re- 
turn within  the  week,  via  Tioga  Pass.  Miss  Lucy 
Afarsh  is  accompanying  them.  Ensign  Emil  Pohli, 
Mrs.  MacLeod's  son,  is  on  his  way  to  Manila  on 
the  U.  .S.    S.    I'cga. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  are 
Air.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  De  Boyes,  New  York;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Jack.  Brawley;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Hansen.  Washington.  D,  C. ;  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
.Vndrew  Jergens,  Cincinnati ;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  T,  T, 
C,  Gregory.  Palo  .A.lto;  Miss  Isabella  Steele,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Steele,  Jersey  City;  Miss  M.  R. 
Dominguez,  .■\ustralia:  Dr.  N.  Green,  New  Or- 
leans; Mrs.  George  Fitzmaurice.  Hollywood;  Mr. 
H.  F.  .Alexander,  Tacoma**^lr.  J.  P.  Underwood, 
Chicago;   Mr.  Thomas  L.  Abbey.  New  Orleans. 


Learning  One  Thing  Well. 

The  Hindus  taught  schoolbois  only  one  or 
two  subjects  at  a  time,  says  V.  B.  Metta  in 
the  Forum,  but  these  subjects  were  taught  so 
well  and  so  thoroughly  that  those  who  had 
studied  them  became,  not  mere  mines  of  in- 
formation,  but  really  cultured  beings. 

The  modern  mind's  shallowness,  discursive 
lightness  and  fickleness  is  most  probably  the 
result  of  the  system  of  teaching  by  snippets. 
In  order  to  justify  their  methods,  modern 
teachers  say  that  the  mind  of  the  child  is  tired 
by  being  fixed  on  only  one  subject  for  a  long 
time.  But  then  how  was  it  that  ancient  chil- 
dren, whether  Hindu,  or  Chinese,  or  Greek, 
were  not  tired?  Either  they  possessed  better 
and  healthier  minds,  or  what  is  more  prob- 
able, their  interest  in  their  subject  was  so 
thoroughly  aroused  that  they  were  not  tifed 
of  fixing  their  attention  on  it  for  a  long  time. 


Ocean    steamers    can    ascend    the    Amazon 
2300  miles. 


Monterey's  Art  Exhibit. 

The  Monterey  Peninsula,  known  as  the 
residence  of  many  artists,  is  to  give  an  ex- 
hibition of  paintings  at  the  Monterey  Indus- 
trial Exhibition,  now  going  on.  Painters  who 
visited  the  peninsula  in  the  early  days,  and 
the  artists  now  residing  there,  have  con- 
tributed to  make  what  experts  claim  will  be  a 
notable  display. 

Gouverneur  Morris,  the  short-story  writer, 
acting  as  chairman  of  arrangements,  has 
gathered  many  interesting  features.  The 
chairman  of  the  art  committee  is  Cornelius 
Botke.  and  the  chairman  of  the  art  jury  is 
Francis  McComas,  who  is  assisted  by  Armin 
Hansen  and  Fred  Grey.  Only  the  best  can- 
vases have  been   accepted. 

One  feature  of  the  exhibition  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  several  wives  of  painters,  who 
are  represented  by  their  own  canvases. 
.\mong  those  are  Mrs.  Armin  Hansen,  who  is 
exhibiting  under  her  maiden  name  of  Frances 
Rives.  Mrs.  Francis  McComas  has  several 
canvases  listed  as  Gene   Francis. 

One  of  the  prized  pictures  is  the  portrait  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  painted  in  early  days 
by  Joseph  Strong  when  Stevenson  resided  in 
Monterey.  This  canvas  was  loaned  to  the 
Monterey  Exposition  by  the  Bohemian  Club 
of  San  Francisco,  together  with  a  moonlight 
study  by  Charles  Rollo  Peters. 
*»^ 

The  Macmillan  Company  is  bringing  out 
this  week  a  new  75-cent  library  of  about 
sixty  titles.  The  books  offered  in  this  inex- 
pensive cloth  edition  include  such  novels  as 
"Sandy,"  by  S.  R.  Crockett ;  "Foe-Farrel."  by 
Quiller-Couch.  and  "The  Three  Brothers,"  by 
Eden  Phillpotts,  as  well  as  many  outdoor 
books — Kane's  "Adrift  in  the  Ice  Pack,"  Rux- 
ton's  "Wild  Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains," 
and  Kephart's  "Camping  and  Woodcraft" — 
more  than  twenty  favorite  juvenile  books, 
and  such  classics  as  the  "Golden  Treasury." 
Robinson's  "Three  Taverns,"  and  Mabie's  col- 
lection  of   Old  English  ballads. 
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The  Anne  Brewster  Apartments 

Newest  in  Berkeley.  Located  in  exclusive 
residential  district.  Piedmont  Avenue  near 
D  wight  Way.  Ready  about  September 
1st.  Unfurnished  with  year  leases.  Tel. 
Berkeley    6854W.      2720    Hillegass,    .Apt.    3. 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports-  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding,  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L,  Chamberlain,  A,  M,,  Principal 
P,0.  Box  548,  Santa  Barbara,  Cai_ 


William  Warren 
School  for  Boys 

MENLO  PARK,  CAU 

Write  for  Catalogue 


The  Katharine  Branson  School,  Inc. 

ROSS.  MARIN  COUNTY.  CALIFORNIA 

A  COUNTRY  SCBOOl  FOR  GIRLS 

DAY  AND  RESIDENT  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 


Heads : 


Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr 
Laura  Elizabeth  Branson.  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"He's  an  excellent  driver."  "Auto,  golf,  or 
charity  fund?" — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Scamp — There's  too-  much  rouge  on  your 
lips.  Vamp — Oh,  well,  the  evening's  young 
yet. — Princeton  Tiger. 

Bolshevik — What  a  perfectly  ideal  country 
America  would  be  under  Soviet  rule.  "Yes, 
Serge,  but  who  would  feed  us  then?" — Life. 

"You  look-  dejected."  "Yes,  married  life 
gets  on  my  nerves."  "Been  married  long?" 
"No,  the  marriage  takes  place  tomorrow." — 
Judge. 

Bellhop  (after  guest  has  rung  for  ten 
minutes) — Did  you  ring,  sir?  Guest — Hell, 
no  !  I  was  tolling ;  I  thought  you  were  dead. 
— Wesleyan  IVasp. 

Indignant  Day-Tripper  (to  sleeping  wife) — 
'Ere,  Alice,  wake  up  and  enjoy  yourself.  I 
aint  spent  seven-and-a-tanner  to  bring  you  'ere 
to  go  to  sleep  ! — London   Opinion. 

"The  leading  man  isn't  as  good  in  this  scene 
as  he  was  in  the  love  scene  you  shot  yester- 
day." "Oh,  he's  learned  since  then  that  the 
star  is  the  director's  wife." — Life. 

Caller — I  suppose.  Tommy,  you  love  your 
new  little  sister  very  dearly.  '  Tommy  (eying 
the  baby  coldly) — Y'es,  but  I'd  a  good  deal 
rather  have  a  dos.—Poston  Transcript. 

"Fechtin'  again,  ye  wicked  lad?"  "Aye,  an' 
I'll  be  at  him  again  if  he  keeps  on  saying  I 
wear  a  kilt  because  my  feet  are  ower  big  to 
get  into  troosers." — London  Passing  Show. 

Mistress  (annoyed) — How  do  you  manage 
to  make  so  much  noise  in  the  kitchen,  Norah? 
Cook — Well,  you  just  try  to  break  four  plates 
without   making   a   noise. — Boston    Transcript. 

Clerk  (trying  for  a  raise) — I  can't  live  on 
my  salary,  sir.  Employer — I'rn  sorry  to  hear 
that.  I  was  about  to  promote  you  to  the  head 
of  our  economy  department. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

First  Lady — I  suppose  you're  off  to  the  sea- 
side soon?  Second  Lady  (of  the  new  aris- 
tocracy)— Oh,  we've  quite  given  up  the  sea- 
side. We  only  go  to  watering-places  now. — 
Punch. 

Old  Dame — When  I  was  your  age,  a  young 
man  would  never  let  a  lady  stand  in  a  tram 
car.  Young  Man — No.  At  that  time,  ma'am, 
people  traveled  in  stage  coaches. — Stockholm 
Kasper. 

Mose — Whut  you  doin'  f'r  a  livin'  now,  big 
boy?  Hose — I  is  the  janitor  on  a  boat.  Mose 
— G'wan  awa> — boats  ain't  got'n  no  janitors. 
Hose — Is,  too — this  is  a  flat  hoM:.— Stanford 
Chaparral. 

Ethcicncy  Expert — This  system  will  aid  your 
clerks  in  getting  their  work  done  quickly. 
Business  Man — But  what  I  want  is  a  system 
that  will  aid  them  in  getting  their  loafing  done 
quickly. — Judge. 

Visitor  (at  very  quiet  seaside  place) — And 
whatever  do  you  people  do  v/ith  yourselves 
in  the  winter?  Landlady — Oh,  we  talks  and 
laughs  about  the  people  what  stays  'ere  in  the 
summer. — Punch. 

Married  Man  (to  friend) — You  bachelors 
don't  feel  comfortable  either  at  home  or  when 
you're  away.  Get  married  and  you'll  at  least 
feel  comfortable  when  you're  away. — Stock- 
holm Sondags-Kisse. 

Hub — Your  bills  are  awfully  heavy  again 
this  month,  my  dear.  Wife — Well,  of  all  the 
nerve !      You    know    father    still   pays    all    my 
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bills.  Huh — That's  just  it.  How  can  I  have 
the  cheek  to  ask  him  to  meet  any  of  mine 
when  you're  touching  him  up  all  the  time  ?' 
— Boston    Transcript. 

Maiden  (to  steward) — Oh,  there's  my  fiance 
on  the  pier !  I  wonder  if  I  could  go  down 
and  say  good-by  to  him  ?  Steward — I  am 
afraid  not,  madam.  The  boat  leaves  in  two 
hours.— Ca/i/orH  10  Pelican. 

"What,  Gladys!  You  want  to  leave  to  be 
married  ?  Why,  this  is  most  unexpected." 
"But,  ma'am,  it  isn't  my  fault.  Your  son 
didn't  ask  me  to  marry  until  last  night." — 
London    Weekly   Telegraph. 

"The  dwelling  v/as  to  be  in  the  latest  and 
modern  style,  and  as  soon   as  we  enter  it  the 

plaster    falls,    the    windows    are    broken " 

"Yes,  madam,  it  is  the  latest  modern  style." — 
Munich  Meggendorfer  Blatter. 

"Do  you  approve  of  a  government  censor- 
ship for  the  theatre  ?"  "No,"  replied  Miss 
Cayenne.  "Politics  in  business  hasn't  been 
enough  of  a  success  to  encourage  the  idea  of 
politics  in  art." — Washington  Star. 

"You  know,  Reggie,  dad  simply  can't  see 
you.  He  insists  you're  a  born  fool."  "But, 
of  course,  you  stick  up  for  me?"  "Yes-,  in- 
deed. I  always  tell  him  your  success  is  en- 
tirely due  to  your  own  efforts." — Judge. 

"Did  you  notice  that  girl  who  just  passed?" 
"The  one  with  the  bright  blue  sweater,  silk 
stockings  with  roses  about  three  niches  apart. 

sport    shoes,    bobbed   hair    and ?"      "Yes." 

"Not   particularly." — Grinnell  Malteaser. 

Mistress — I  really  must  get  another  kitchen- 
maid,  cook.  Jane  is  so  careless  and  behaving 
so  badly.  Do  you  think  Mrs.  Smith's  regi5tr\ 
office  is  a  good  one  ?  Cook — Oh,  not  so  bad. 
ma'am.     That's   where   I  got  you. — Punch. 

Prison  Visitor  (sympathetically) — Now,  my 
good  man,  what  brought  you  here  ?  Convict — 
Mistaken  confidence?  Prison  Visitor — Really 
— in  whom  were  you  deceived  ?  Convict — 
Myself — I  thought  I  could  run  faster. — London 
Weekly    Telegraph. 

Lawyer — I  think  I  can  get  you  a  divorce, 
madam,  for  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment. 
But  do  you  think  your  husband  will  fight  the 
suit?  Woman — Fight!  Why.  man,  the  little 
shrimp  can't  even  come  into  a  room  where  I 
am  ! — Chicago  Herald. 

"How  is  the  liquor  supply  around  here  ?" 
inquired  an  arid  tourist  in  the  Ozarks. 
"Out!"  succinctly  replied  Gabe  Gosnell  of 
Fiddle  Creek.  "Since  the  infernal  revenuers 
took  to  raiding  lound  yur  most  folks  is  so 
dry  that  when  they  mail  a  letter  they  have  to 
pin  the  stamp  on." — Kansas  City  Star. 

"How  do  you  expect  to  draw  business  to 
your  summer  hotel  if  you  don't  advertise  radio 
concerts?"  "Softly,"  replied  the  astute  man- 
ager. "I  passed  the  word  around  among  my 
prospective  patrons  that  the  nearest  thing  to 
a  radio  about  my  place  was  an  echo,  and  there 
isn't  a  vacant  room  in  the  house." — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 

Bill — Wot  d'yer  think  about  this  'ere 
Frenchman,  Bert,  an'  his  auto-suggestion 
cure?  Bert — D'yer  mean  that  bloke  wot  says 
3'ou've  only  got  to  keep  on  repeating  "_Every 
d&y  I  get  better  and  better,"  an'  you  do  get 
better  if  ye're  poorly?  Bill — Yes,  that's  the 
bloke,  Bert.  Bert — I  believes  in  'im.  Bill. 
Why,  every  day  for  the  last  three  months  I've 
bin  sayin'  to  myself,  "Some  day  I'll  get  a 
summons  for  not  paying  my  rate,"  an'  strike 
me  pink,  yesterday  it  landed. — Pearson's 
Weekly. 

In  the  days  when  English  gilded  youths  had 
money  and  cab  fares  were  inconsequential  it 
used  to  be  great  fun  about  1 1  o'clock  at  night 
to  get  in  a  "night  hawk"  at  Charing  Cross  and 
tell  the  driver  to  go  to  Trafalgar  Square, 
says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  Then 
when  the  jehu  had  covered  the  block  that 
separates  the  two  inform  him  that  he  was 
wrong  and  had  not  taken  his  fare  to  the  right 
Trafalgar  Square,  but  should  have  gone  to  one 
of  three  others  miles  away.  This  pastime  was 
recalled  this  month  when  the  London  County 
Council,  a  body  which  has  general  jurisdiction 
over  the  independent  boroughs  that  compose 
London,  had  before  it  a  suggestion  that  some 
of  the  conflicting  street  names  be  eliminated. 
But  the  four  Trafalgar  Squares  are  by  no 
means  the  only  conflict,  and  in  many  cases 
the  same  name  is  carried  by  seven  or  eight 
streets  in  as  many  parts  of  the  city.  The 
confusion  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  au- 
thorities of  the  boroughs  had  no  idea  when 
they  named  their  streets  that  some  day  each 
of  them  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  im- 
mense city  that  is  now  London.  The  puzzle 
to  an  American  is  how  a  cab-driver  or  taxi- 
man  nowadays  ever  gets  them  all  straight,  and 
as  a  usual  thing  he  knows  how  to  get  home  as 
well  if  not  better  than  you  do. 


A  Drawer  in  an  Office  Desk  is  ad- 
■  mittedly  no  place  for  valuable  docu- 
ments,   such    as   deeds,    wills,    con- 
tracts, bonds,  etc. 

A  Safe  Deposit  Box  in  the  Crocker 
Safe  Deposit  Vaults  (Crocker  Bldg. ) 
for  S4.00  a  year  will  give  you  peace 
of  mind. 


The  Italians  number  the  hours  of  the  day 
up  to  twenty-four.  The  Persians  have  a  dif- 
ferent name  for  every  day  in  the  month. 
But  when  ferry  commutation  coupons  are 
numbered  by  the  day  of  the  year  it  is  only  a 
nuisance   to   the   commuter. 


Where  Sirens  Stll)  Sing 
The  women  of  Tahiti,  lovely  and  easily  lov- 
ing, have  long  been  famed  as  the  sirens  of 
sailors,  writes  Edward  A.  Salisbury  in  Asia 
Magazine.  I  found  them  in  no  way  changed. 
I  landed  at  Papeete  with  my  crew  intact. 
When  I  sailed  away,  six  weeks  later,  I  was 
short  two  mates,  an  engineer  and  a  third  of 
my  sailors.  Some  of  them  were  ill,  but  most 
had  succumbed  to  the  lure  of  the  island.  As 
I  write  now,  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  laughing 
girls,  barefooted,  dressed  in  gay  parens,  with 
bright  flowers  in  their  hair,  going  down  a 
Papeete  street,  hand  in  hand  with  my  two 
bull-necked  Swedish  males.  Chris  and  John. 
They  were  both  honest  sailors,  but  that  was 
the  last  I  saw  of  them.  The  "Coconut  Girls" 
of  Papeete  figured  in  my  moving  pictures.  It 
is  true  that  all  Tahitians  innately  love  a  lover, 
which  is  by  no  means  to  say,  however,  that 
social  lines  are  not  drawn  sharply  in  Papeete 
society.  These  "Coconut  Girls"  are  a  class  of 
their  own.  They  have  come  to  Tahiti  from 
many  neighboring  islands,  brought  by  fair 
promises  or  the  lure  of  the  "city."  and  left  by 
the  men  they  came  with.  They  live  up  among 
the  coconut  groves  behind  the  town  and  are 
a  happy,  care-free  lot,  quite  content  with  the 
gift  of  a  seat  at  the  "movies,"  if  from  one 
they  like.  When  the  fancy  strikes  them  or 
they  want  a  new  pareu.  they  may  wait  on  table 
at  the  hotels.  My  film-taking  was  a  great  lark 
for  them.  They  pictured  splendidly  on  the 
film,  but  my  difficulty  was  to  keep  them  in  one 
place  long  enough  to  finish  a  reel.  San  Fran- 
cisco brewers  who  established  breweries  in 
Tahiti  when  prohibition  came  into  force  in 
the  United  States  made  my  work  no  easier. 
I  would  take  down  to  the  beach  two  automo- 
biles filled  with  girls,  laughing  and  shouting 
at  every  pedestrian,  but  when  the  cameras 
were  set  up  and  I  was  ready  to  begin  work,  too 
often  half  the  girls  and  most  of  my  assistants 
had  disappeared.  So  when  I  sailed  from 
Papeete,  I  left  steamer  tickets  for  the  missing 
members  of  the  crew.  When  I  arrived  in 
America  over  a  year  later,  a  friend  showed 
me  a  newspaper  headline  something  like  this : 
"Returned  Crew  Says  Salisbury  Reincarnated 
Wolf  Larsen."  Wolf  Larsen  would  have  mur- 
dered more  than  one  man  if  he  had  a  crew 
ashore  at  Tahiti. 


OLD  AMERICAN  STOCK  DYING. 

New  England,  once  the  prolific  nursery  of 
the  ambitious,  intelligent  "Yankee  stock," 
which  trekked  forth  in  millions  to  settle  the 
West,  is  fast  ceasing  to  be  Anglo-Saxon  coun- 
try, writes  Lothrop  Stoddard  in  "The  Revolt 
Against  Civilization"  {Charles  Scribner's 
Sons).  In  Massachusetts  the  birth  rate  of 
foreign-born  women  is  two  and  one-half  times 
as  high  as  the  birth  rate  among  the  native- 
born  ;  in  New  Hampshire  two  times;  in  Rhode 
Island  one  and  one-half  times. 

Outside  of  the  South  and  parts  of  the  West 
the  old  native  American  stock  is  not  repro- 
ducing itself,  the  birth  rates  of  immigrant 
stocks  from  northern  and  western  Europe  are 
rapidly  falling,  while  the  birth  rates  among 
the  immigrant  stocks  from  southern  and  east- 
ern Europe  remain  high  and  show  compara- 
tively slight  diminution.  The  American  intel- 
lectual groups  are  much  less  fertile  than  simi- 
lar European  groups.  The  average  number  of 
children  per  married  graduate   of  the  leading 


.\merican  colleges  like  Harvard  and  Yale  is 
about  two,  while  among  the  leading  women's 
colleges  it  is  about  one  and  one-half.  Fur- 
thermore, the  marriage  rates  of  college  men 
and  women  are  so  low  that,  considering  mar- 
ried and  single  graduates  together,  the  sta- 
tistical average  is  about  one  and  one-half 
children  per  college  man  and  something  less 
than  three-fourths  of  a  child  per  college 
woman.  Professor  Cattell  has  investigated  the 
size  of  families  of  440  American  men  of 
science,  choosing  only  those  cases  in  which 
the  ages  of  the  parents  indicated  that  the 
family  was  completed.  Despite  a  very  low 
death  rate,  the  birth  rate  was  so  much  lower 
that,  as  he  himself  remarks,  "it  is  obvious 
that  the  families  are  not  self-perpetuating. 
The  scientific  men  under  fifty,  of  whom  there 
are  261  with  completed  families,  have  on  the 
average  1.88  children,  about  13  per  cent,  of 
whom  die  before  the  age  of  marriage.  What 
proportion  will  marry  we  do  not  know ;  but 
only  about  75  per  cent,  of  Harvard  and  Yale 
graduates  marry :  only  50  per  cent,  of  the 
graduates  of  colleges  for  women  marry.  A 
scientific  man  has  on  the  average  about  seven- 
tenths  of  an  adult  son.  If  three-fourths  of 
his  sons  and  .grandsons  marry,  and  their 
families  continue  to  be  of  the  same  size,  1000 
scientific  men  will  leave  about  350  grandsons 
to  marry  and  transmit  their  names  and  their 
hereditary  traits.  The  extermination  will  be 
still   more  rapid  in  female  lines." 


A  brother-author,  on  meeting  M.  Pierre 
Loti  for  the  first  time,  asked  him  if  he  had 
read  a  certain  book  of  Bourget's.  "No,"  he 
replied,  "but  then,  you  see,  I  never  read.  I 
have  never  read  anything,  not  even  Chateau- 
briand, though  he  has  been  called  my  master." 
"But,"  exclaimed  the  other  man,  "surely 
you've  read  Montaigne,  Moliere,  La  Fon- 
taine?" "Not  one  of  them.  Only  a  good 
deal  of  the  Bible  as  a  boy,  and  since  I  grew 
up  a  few  of  my  friends'  books." 


The  "touch  system"  of  manipulating  a  type- 
writer is  said  to  have  put  American  typists 
ahead  of  those  cf  Great  Britain.  Yet  the 
poor  old  British  Empire  manages  to  struggle 
along. 
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The  Bonus  Bill — and  a  Precedent. 

The  bonus  bill,  having  passed  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  conference  com- 
mittee and  in  the  way  of  speedily  being  put  up  to  Presi- 
dent Harding.  Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  get 
from  Mr.  Harding  some  intimation  of  his  purpose  re- 
specting it.  But  he  has  made  no  response.  His  state- 
ment some  two  or  three  months  ago  to  the  effect  that 
he  could  not  approve  any  measure  failing  to  provide 
means  for  meeting  its  costs  to  the  treasury  still  stands ; 
and  under  it  there  is  hope  that  he  may  kill  the  bill  by 
veto. 

This  is  not  the  first  bonus  bill.  In  1874  there  was 
introduced  into  the  Forty-Third  Congress  a  bonus  bill 
camouflaged  like  the  present  one  by  a  seductive  title. 
It  proposed  a  donation  from  the  treasury  to  each  man 
who  saw  service  in  the  civil  war  of  $8.33  for  each 
month  of  military  service.  It  further  provided  a  land- 
warrant  option.  It  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the 
measure  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  would  run 
from  approximately  $20,000,000  up  to  $150,000,000  and 
that  it  would  draw  upon  the  public  lands  of  the  country 
to  the  extent  of  400,000,000  acres.  This  bill  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  177  to  40  and  later  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  bare  majority  of  one  vote — 31  to  30  votes 
— the  presiding  officer  casting  the  deciding  vote.     The 


bill  went  to  President  Grant,  who  returned  it  with  this 
message : 

House  Bill  No.  3341  is  herewith  returned  without  my  ap- 
proval, for  the  reasons,  first,  that  it  appropriates  from  the 
treasury  a  large  sum  of  money  at  a  time  when  the  revenue  is 
insufficient  for  current  wants  and  this  proposed  further  drain 
upon  the  treasury. 

The  issue  of  bonds,  authorized  by  the  bill  to  a  very  large 
and  indefinite  amount,  would  seriously  embarrass  the  refunding 
operations  now  progressing,  whereby  the  interest  of  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  United  States  is  being  largely  reduced. 

Second,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  ex-soldiers  who,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  this  appropriation  are  applicants  for  it,  but,  rather,  it  would 
result  more  in  a  measure  for  the  relief  of  claim  agents  and 
middlemen  who  would  intervene  to  collect  or  discount  the 
bounties  granted   by   it. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  at  this  time  is  inconsistent  with 
the  measures  of  economy  now  demanded  by  the  necessities 
of  the  country.  U.  S.  Grant. 

Here  is  a  precedent  that  Mr.  Harding  will  do  well 
to  follow. 


The  Tomb  of  Lincoln. 

Many  years  ago  the  little  town  of  Salem,  Illinois,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Springfield,  identified  with  the 
early  manhood  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  passed  out  of  exist- 
ence. There  remain  now  only  a  few  tumble-down 
wrecks  of  wooden  buildings  to  mark  a  spot  that  must 
forever  be  historic.  Representative  Shaw  of  Illinois 
has  presented  to  Congress  a  project  providing  for  Fed- 
eral purchase,  improvement,  and  up-keep  of  Salem. 
His  idea  is  to  restore  the  town  as  it  was — the  tavern, 
the  village  store,  the  log  houses.  The  whole,  according 
to  his  plan,  should  duplicate  the  conditions  of  Lincoln's 
time  and  so  become  a  species  of  museum  illustrating 
an  early  but  now  gone-by  phase  of  Western  American 
life.  The  project  seems  a  bit  whimsical,  yet  something 
may  be  said  for  it. 

Lincoln's  body  as  all  the  world  knows  was  taken  back 
to  his  former  home  at  Springfield,  where  it  is  entombed 
in  a  "memorial  structure"  which,  regarded  from  the 
standpoint  of  art,  is  probably  the  very  worst  specimen 
in  the  whole  world,  even  more  tawdry,  and  uglier, 
than  the  Albert  Memorial  in  London,  which  is  saying 
a  good  deal.  There  has  just  been  created  at  Wash- 
ington a  Lincoln  Memorial  .building.  It  is  placed 
charmingly  adjacent  to  Potomac  Park.  Designed  upon 
classical  lines  and  done  exquisitely  in  every  detail, 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  structure  in  the  world, 
certainly  beyond  any  other  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Here  at  the  nation's  capital  and  in  the  noble  building 
raised  in  his  memory  would  be  the  proper  sepulchre  for 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Here,  available  to  multitudes,  it 
would  become  an  inspiration  of  high  moral  and 
patriotic  value.  At  Springfield  it  is  so  far  removed 
from  the  main  currents  of  American  life  as  practically 
to  be  lost  to  the  public  consciousness.  Perhaps  the  one 
person  living  and  having  authority  to  dispose  of  the 
body  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  his  son  Robert.  In  his 
turn  Robert  Lincoln  has  creditably  served  his  country. 
He  has  now  opportunity  of  further  service  in  so  dis- 
posing of  the  dust  that  was  once  his  father  as  to  bring 
it  concretely  and  for  all  time  to  the  consciousness  of 
oncoming  generations  of  Americans. 

It  may  be  argued  that  it  matters  little  what  dis- 
position may  be  made  of  the  physical  remains  of  the 
dead.  True  enough  of  mankind  in  general.  But  there 
abides  in  the  relics  of  a  great  personality  that  which 
unfailingly  affects  the  sensibilities  of  the  living.  Who 
can  appraise  the  stimulus  to  French  patriotism  of  the 
famous  sarcophagus  in  the  Invalidcs  that  contains  the 
dust  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte?  How  significant  a  fact  in 
American  life  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  tomb 
of  Washington  !  Mount  Vernon  is  a  Mecca  to  which 
thousands  repair  year  after  year.  The  tomb  of  General 
Grant  in  the  metropolis  draws  its  thousands  of  visitors 
day  by  day.    And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  man 


can  look  upon  either  of  these  memorials  without  revivi- 
fication of  the  spiritual  element  in  his  nature.  The 
body  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  a  noble  shrine,  and  so 
placed  as  to  be  available  to  multitudes,  would  be  an 
asset  of  incalculable  moral  value. 


"Reasonable  Comfort." 

Among  the  issues  accentuated  by  the  railroad  strike 
is  that  between  the  practice  of  paying  labor  according 
to  what  it  earns,  and  the  socialistic  proposal  to  pay  it 
according  to  "what  it  needs."  The  demand  has  been 
made  on  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  that  the  principle 
be  recognized  of  fixing  minimum  rates  of  pay  which 
will  insure  the  subsistence  of  the  worker  and  his  family 
in  health  and  "reasonable  comfort."  This  would  revo- 
lutionize the  basis  of  compensation,  and  the  Labor 
Board  refuses  to  do  it. 

To  pay  men  what  they  "need,"  for  "reasonable  com- 
fort," would  be  an  ideal  procedure,  but  it  could  be  in- 
stituted only  in  a  society  of  ideal  men.  The  doctrine  is 
one  to  which  we  should  like  to  subscribe,  if  it  could  be 
given  effect,  but  as  generally  stated  it  is  vague,  un- 
certain in  meaning,  and  open  to  misinterpretation  and 
abuse.  There  is  no  unit  of  measurement,  no  standard 
of  comparison,  by  which  "reasonable  comfort"  can  be 
defined.  Belief  in  it  comes  from  socialism's  failure  to 
understand  the  fundamental  economic  fact  that  values 
are  subjective. 

The  proposal  was  enunciated  in  1918  by  Frank  P. 
Walsh,  chairman  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  as 
part  of  "the  presidential  policy  for  labor,"  and  so  it  is 
to  be  identified  as  a  child  of  the  Wilson  administration ; 
to  which,  in  fact,  it  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  that 
its  paternity  could  never  be  denied.  It  belongs  with 
those  other  hypnotic  Wilsonian  phrases,  "watchful 
waiting,"  "too  proud  to  fight,"  "peace  without  victory," 
and  the  like.  The  evil  effects  of  the  White  House  dal- 
liance with  Gompers,  the  surrenders  involved  in  such 
measures  as  the  Adamson  Act,  are  things  from  which 
we  shall  long  suffer.  And  one  of  the  particular  curses 
bequeathed  us,  to  crop  up  in  the  present  crisis  and  add 
to  the  current  perversions  of  opinion,  is  this  unmodi- 
fied official  phrase  of  "reasonable  comfort,"  without  any 
method  of  describing  it,  of  saying  what  is  comfort  and 
what  is  reasonable — apparently  leaving  it  to  be  checked 
only  by  that  other  Wilsonian  concept,  "self-determina- 
tion." 


At  that,  it  is  a  seductive  doctrine,  seductively  phra'sed, 
especially  appealing  to  benevolent  sentiment.  It  does 
seem  that  society  has  somehow  failed  unless  it  can 
guarantee  "the  subsistence  of  the  worker  and  his  family 
in  health  and  reasonable  comfort."  Without  close 
scrutiny  that  appears  to  be  a  mild  demand,  and  one  we 
should  all  like  to  see  fulfilled.  But  it  is  merely  a  beau- 
tiful dream,  and,  without  a  score  of  working  checks  not 
yet  invented  and  some  others  impossible  of  application, 
it  could  not  be  brought  into  general  accordance  with 
the  facts  of  life.  Economic  and  biological  potencies  are 
involved  of  which  it  takes  no  account.  And  like  the 
rest  of  socialism  it  won't  work,  much  ^s  we  might  like 
to  see  it. 

Paying  its  labor  enough  to  insure  self-determined 
"reasonable  comfort"  would  be  a  policy  no  nation  could 
stand,  one  no  society  is  rich  enough  to  support.  The 
basis  would  be  unstable.  "Reasonable  comfort"  can  not 
be  specified.  It  is  a  subjective  thing.  The  concept  of 
it  varies  with  the  individual.  Any  average  notion  of  it 
would  change  from  day  to  day,  and  the  only  thing  cer- 
tain about  the  changes  would  be  that  every  one  would 
lay  a  heavier  load  on  the  community.  Pay  the  average 
man,  worker  or  other,  upon  the  basis  of  what  he  thinks 
he  needs  today,  and  tomorrow  he  will  need  twice  as 
much.  His  necessities  will  increase  while  he  sleeps.  If 
he  has  a  wife  and  five  children  now,  in  five  years  he 
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il!  have  a  wife  and  ten  children.  And  they  will  have 
r.vo  automobiles,  and  the  wife  will  have  added  to  her 
culture  by  cultivating  a  taste  for  Siberian  mink. 


In  fact,  if  we  examine  this  unmodified  doctrine  we 
shall  find  that  our  feet  are  entangled  in  more  Wil- 
sonian  phrases.  "The  subsistence  of  the  worker  and  his 
family."  How  large  a  family?  That  is  somethin'^ 
every  housewife  must  know  when  she  does  her  mar- 
keting, and  surely  the  nation  ought  to  know  it  if  it  is 
to  provide  for  the  families  of  all  the  workmen  in  the 
country.  "In  health  and  reasonable  comfort."  Just 
what  is  meant  by  "reasonable  comfort"?  Let  us  get 
down  to  the  brass  tacks  of  it.  Is  it  to  be  foimd  for  the 
workman  and  his  family  in  the  motion-picture  show, 
comparatively  inexpensive;  or  in  a  ten-room  house  for 
the  growing  brood,  embellished  with  art  and  supplied 
with  luxuries?  Who  shall  say  where  comfort  stops  and 
luxury  begins,  or  where  necessity'  leaves  off  and  com- 
fort begins?  How  many  would  be  satisfied  with  any 
other  person's  opinion  on  the  subject?  Or  even  with 
the  interpretation  of  some  board  of  socialist  politicians  ? 
Or  even  with  their  own  appraisal  of  last  year? 

The  idealists  that  "believe  in"  such  arrangements, 
both  as  to  their  possibility  and  desirability,  talk  a  great 
deal  about  the  lack  of  "social  justice"  in  the  existing 
order.  But  where  would  be  the  basis  of  justice  in  pay- 
ing workmen  enough  to  insure  the  subsistence  of  them 
and  their  families  in  self-determined  "reasonable  com- 
fort"? Of  two  workmen  of  equal  value  to  the  com- 
munity one  may  have  a  wife  and  two  children  and  the 
other  a  wife  and  ten.  Under  the  policy  of  paying  them 
what  they  might  think  they  need  for  "reasonable  com- 
fort," or  what  some  state  socialist  commission  might  de- 
cide they  needed,  we  should  have  to  take  a  large  part 
of  the  reward  from  the  man  with  the  wife  and  two 
and  give  it  to  the  man  with  the  wife  and  ten;  or  else 
throttle  down  the  energies  of  the  former  to  balance  his 
earnings  and  receipts.     

Unless  there  is  to  be  a  limit  on  the  family  which  so- 
ciety is  to  support  "in  health  and  reasonable  comfort," 
there  will  be  no  limit  on  the  population.  Very  few 
persons  in  our  hundred  million  are  guided  by  spiritual 
considerations  in  courses  unselfish  and  beneficial  to  the 
community.  Mankind  in  the  mass  is  little  above  the 
animal  yet,  though  it  is  sheltered  by  sawed  lumber  and 
window-glass  and  has  access  to  sanitary  plumbing. 
The  Malthusian  principle  is  eternally  scientific:  that 
"population  tends  to  press  upward  upon  the  limit  of 
subsistence."  Generally  speaking,  that  is  true  of  men 
as  well  as  rats.  That  is  biology.  That  is  social  dy- 
namics. That  is  life;  not,  perhaps,  life  "as  it  ought  to 
be,"  but  life  as  it  is.  The  vast  majority  of  men  are 
mainly  concerned  with  their  natural  instincts.  To  eat, 
to  sleep,  to  talk  the  hours  away,  to  glut  the  procreative 
appetite,  are  their  chief  desires.  If  there  is  in  the  mass 
of  them  any  real  longing  for  the  culture  Mr.  Gompers 
has  lately  taken  the  agency  for,  it  only  manifests  itself 
individually,  to  raise  the  individual  out  of  the  mass. 
Millions  are  impelled  by  religious  teachings  to  over- 
populate  their  households,  their  class,  and  their  country. 
If  the  ceaseless  commands  of  nature  and  faith  were  re- 
inforced by  the  assurance  of  self-determined  "reason- 
able comfort,"  if  whenever  a  child  was  born  the  father's 
wages  were  raised,  the  fecundity  of  the  rabbits  in  Aus- 
tralia would  be  left  in  the  dust  by  that  of  human  beings 
in  the  United  States.  Industry  could  not  keep  up  with 
it,  and  the  doctrine  itself  would  soon  be  defeated  by  the 
ruin  it  had  caused.  

These  are  hard  things  to  say,  but  they  should  be  said. 
It  may  be  conceded  that  men  have  a  right  to  live,  but  so 
has  the  communitj'.  Providing  the  workman  with  what 
he  might  decide  to  need  for  comfortable  subsistence  is 
not  the  business. of  society,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
workman.  He  can  not  safely  be  relieved  of  the  fear  of 
poverty,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us  can.  If  he  were, 
production  would  cease,  reproduction  would  be  tropic- 
ally stimulated,  and  the  fact  instead  of  the  fear  of 
poverty  would  come  upon  us  all.  What  the  workman 
is  entitled  to  is  not  the  Wilson  guarantee  of  an  unde- 
fined "reasonable  comfort,"  but  the  Harding  guarantee 
of  the  "right  of  free  men  willing  to  work  to  work  in 
securit)'."  The  workman  is  entitled  to  what  he  can 
earn  under  normal  conditions,  and  he  must  make  it  go 
as  far  as  he  can.  He  must  cut  his  coat  according  to 
his  cloth.  It  is  all  that  most  of  us  can  do,  it  is  the  best 
society  nas  been  able  to  devise,  and  workmen  are  not 
entitled  to  any  special  privileges.    They  are  not  entitled, 


for  example,  to  eat  up  in  excessive  wages  the  substance 
of  any  other  equally  productive  class,  and  destroy  it — 
a  process  that  is  beginning,  that  is  the  avowed  purpose 
of  many  radicals,  and  that  will  reach  just  that  ob- 
jective unless  the  aggressions  of  organized  labor  are 
halted  at  the  limits  of  the  law  by  courageous  courts  and 
executives.  But  if  the  courts  and  executives,  and  Con- 
gress itself,  are  to  act  courageously,  there  must  be  no 
confusion  of  public  opinion  about  what  society  can  and 
can  not  do  in  the  matter. 

The  issue  is  one  that  will  have  to  be  faced  by  the 
country,  and  this  discussion  is  rendered  timely  by  the 
fact  that  after  many  classes  of  labor  had  attained  far 
more  than  the  living  wage  of  college  instructors  Mr. 
Gompers,  at  the  Denver  meeting  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  left  even  that  goal  behind  and  began 
his  agitation  for  "cultural  opportimities"  for  the  laborer. 
And  that  has  been  consistently  followed  by  the  de- 
mand of  the  president  of  the  union  of  maintenance  of 
way  employees  that  the  Labor  Board  recognize  the 
i  principle  of  "subsistence  in  reasonable  comfort,"  and 
his  intimation  that  the  matter  would  be  brought  before 
Congress.  And  Congress  as  a  whole  has  become  a  timid 
and  pliable  body,  which,  having  little  will  of  its  own, 
needs  to  be  stiffened  up  by  that  of  an  intelligent  public. 


office  only  a  j'ear  and  a  half.  President  Harding  has 
named  a  chief  justice  and  an  associate  justice,  and  he 
will  almost  certainly  have  the  appointment  of  three  more 
associate  justices. 

The  present  senior  member  of  the  Supreme  Bench  is 
McKenna  of  California,  now  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
his  sen'ice.  Up  to  this  time  only  two  men  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  have  sat  on  the  Supreme  Bench — the  late 
Associate  Justice  Field  and  Associate  Justice  McKenna. 
George  H.  \\'illiams  of  Oregon  was  nominated  chief 
justice  by  President  Grant  in  the  '70s,  but  withdrew 
prior  to  action  by  the  Senate.  Beyond  a  doubt  another 
Pacific  Coast  man  will  be  named  in  McKenna's  place 
when  he  retires. 


The  Supreme  Court. 

Substitution  of  former  Senator  Sutherland  for  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Clarke  tends  notably  to  strengthen  the  Su- 
preme Court.  And,  we  say  it  without  prejudice,  the 
court  needs  strengthening.  Of  its  nine  members,  three 
— Day,  Holmes,  and  McKenna — are  past  the  retiring 
age.  Of  these.  Justice  Day  (age  seventy-three)  has 
recentl}'  been  named  umpire  of  the  mixed  American- 
German  Claims  Commission,  which  should  imply  re- 
tirement from  the  bench.  Holmes  (age  eighty-one) 
and  ilcKenna  (aged  seventy-nine)  can  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  much  longer  remain  in  active  service. 

That  Da)',  Holmes,  and  McKenna,  in  spite  of  weight 
of  years,  have  continued  on  the  bench  is  generally  at- 
tributed to  their  concern  for  the  character  of  the  court. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  they  were  alarmed  for  its 
future  in  consideration  of  the  character  of  men  Presi- 
dent Wilson  appointed.  McReynolds  is  a  sound  man 
and  a  sound  judge,  but  both  Brandeis  and  Clarke  are 
radicals  of  rather  extreme  type.  While  the  former 
is  a  man  of  fine  legal  mind  and  capable  of  response  to 
the  sobering  responsibilities  of  judicial  authority,  the 
latter  is  little  more  than  a  compound  of  socialistic  preju- 
dices. He  retires  by  resignation  at  the  relatively  early 
age  of  sixty-five,  and  the  common  understanding  is  that 
he  does  so  because  he  has  found  himself  out  of  tune 
with  the  spirit  of  the  court.  For  one  thing,  he  and 
McReynolds  are  openly  unfriendly  to  each  other  and 
he  is  in  many  things  at  odds  with  the  other  members  of 
the  court.  By  nature  something  of  an  agitator  and 
fond  of  spectacular  appearances,  Clarke  has  been  un- 
happy under  the  restraints  imposed  upon  him  by  judicial 
office.  More  than  once  he  has  shocked  his  colleagues 
by  indiscretions.  He  will  breathe  easier  in  unofficial 
life  and  the  court  will  be  more  comfortable  without 
him. 

The  Supreme  Court  now  consists  of  seven  Repub- 
licans, including  Sutherland,  and  two  Democrats. 
President  Wilson  appointed  none  but  Democrats  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  and  to  other  courts  of  the  Federal 
judicial  system.  President  Harding  replaces  Clarke 
by  a  Republican,  but  he  recently  appointed  a  Demo- 
crat to  a  Federal  judgeship  in  Georgia.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  with  the  retirement  of  McKenna,  Holmes, 
and  Day,  President  Harding  will  appoint  at  least  one 
Democrat,  and  in  the  common  opinion  Senator  Shields 
of  Tennessee  is  already  slated.  Another  Democratic 
possibility  is  John  W.  Davis  of  West  Virginia  and 
New  York.  It  is  suggested  that  the  appointment  of 
Davis  would  not  only  bring  to  the  Supreme  Bench 
a  man  notably  capable,  but  that  it  would  remove 
from  the  political  field  a  possible  rival  for  the  presi- 
dency. This  suggestion  is  a  bit  gratuitous,  in  considera- 
tion of  Mr.  Harding's  apparent  indifference  to  a  second 
term,  and  it  is  only  worth  noting  as  an  item  of  current 
gossip. 

Since  the  days  of  McKinley  the  entire  personnel  of 
the  Supreme  Court  has  changed;  and  since  its  founda- 
tion in  1789  only  seventy-one  men  have  been  appointed 
to  that  bench.  There  have  been  nine  chief  justices.  It 
fell  to  President  Wilson  to  name  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  court.     Already,  though  he  has  been  in 


Editorial  Notes.  1 

There  is  little  satisfaction  in  current  primary  elec- 
tion returns  for  those  who  have  been  prophesying  rout 
of  the  Republican  party  this  fall.  In  almost  every  in- 
stance incumbents  have  been  renominated,  and  by  nor- 
mal majorities.  The  results  in  Tuesday's  primaries  are 
of  special  note  as  they  relate  to  Senator  Lodge  of 
^Massachusetts  and  Senator  Townsend  of  Michigan. 
Lodge's  majority  is  larger  than  at  any  time  since  the  ■ 
direct  primary  came  into  vogue.  Townsend's  success  I 
plainly  indicates  that  the  Michiganders  are  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  effort  to  prejudice  Mr.  Townsend  on 
the  score  of  his  sympathy  with  Senator  Newberry. 
Summarization  of  primary  elections  thus  far  held  the 
country  over  indicate  a  general  and  normal  state  of  the 
political  atmosphere.  There  is  no  sign  of  popular  favor 
for  Wilsonism.  The  outlook  is  for  continued  con- 
trol of  both  houses  of  Congress  by  the  Republicans, 
though  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  existing  heavy 
majority  in  the  House  shall  be  cut  down.  Indeed  it 
will  be  far  better  so.  Where  the  margin  is  large  the 
inevitable  effect  is  to  destroy  the  sense  of  party  obli- 
gation. On  the  other  hand,  a  narrow  margin  tends  to 
promote  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  party  and  to  sustain 
the  discipline  essential  to  unity  of  action  and  the 
carrying  out  of  party  pledges. 


The  convention  at  Portland  has  made  a  forward  step 
in  striking  the  word  ''obey"  from  the  pledge  exacted  at 
the  altar  from  the  bride.  But  the  concession  comes 
late.  Not  within  any  living  memory  has  the  pledge 
to  obey  had  practical  validity.  No  bride  this  half- 
century  past  has  murmured  the  word  "obey"  without 
the  mental  reservation  typified  in  crossed  fingers.  Many 
have  resorted  to  delicate  subterfuge  by  substituting  a 
rhythmic  "be  gay."  There  was  further  proposal  at 
Portland  to  eliminate  from  the  marriage  ser\-ice  pledge 
on  the  part  of  the  groom  to  "endow"  the  bride  with  all 
his  worldly  goods.  Here  again  practice  has  outrun 
fact.  In  so  many  instances  endowment  is  the  other 
way  round  that  the  pledge  becomes  both  an  anachronism 
and  a  joke.  But  in  the  wisdom  of  the  assembled 
churchmen  the  pledge,  though  practically  meaning- 
less, is  still  to  be  exacted. 


Despite  frantic  "gestures"  on  the  part  of  brotherhood 
leaders  it  becomes  evident  that  the  railroad  strike  is 
petering  out.  The  men  in  the  service  of  many  of  the 
roads  are  forming  independent  unions  and  are  returning 
to  their  jobs.  Here  in  California  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  strike  are  wholly  dissipated.  All  trains 
are  running,  and  in  the  Southern  Pacific  machine  shops 
more  men  are  now  in  ser\-ice  than  when  the  strike  began. 
This  is  measurably  the  situation  elsewhere.  Practically 
all  is  now  over  except  the  shouting  which  is  maintained 
in  the  face  of  obvious  defeat  by  the  few  leaders  who 
are  striving  less  to  rally  their  one-time  followers  than 
to  maintain  their  own  places — with  the  salaries  and 
allowances  thereunto  pertaining. 


It  is  not  easy  at  this  distance  to  follow  tne  swiftly- 
moving  drama  of  Greek  politics.  One  obvious  fact  is 
that  the  royalist  regime  has  failed  both  militarily  and 
civilly  and  that  the  best  hope  for  the  country  lies  in 
restoration  of  the  authority  of  exiPremier  Venizelos. 
Whether  or  not  Greece  is  ready  for  democratic  institu- 
tions comparable  to  our  own  we  will  not  even  venture 
a  guess.  But  we  suspect  that  the  Greeks  need  a  ruler 
as  distinct  from  a  president.  Most  peoples  that  have 
not  had  extended  schooling  in  at  least  the  minor  re- 
sponsibilities of  government  are  better  served  by  a 
strong  hand  than  by  "self-determination."  Venizelos 
is  unquestionably  a  capable  adm.inistrator  and  a  prac- 
tical if  not  a  sentimental  patriot.     At  the  head  of  the 
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Greek  people  he  will  be  something  between  a  king  and 
a  president.  That  is  probably  the  system  best  adapted 
to  the  present  status  of  the  Greeks. 


It  is  hardly  surprising  that  scandal  after  scandal 
should  develop  in  connection  with  prohibition  enforce- 
ment. Men  who  will  accept  this  service  are  likely  to  be 
either  necessitous,  and  therefore  subject  to  temptation, 
or  of  low  character,  and  therefore  eager  to  be  tempted. 
Thus,  a  service  that  should  be  sustained,  if  at  all,  by 
character  is  placed  in  unfit  and  even  in  vicious  hands. 
The  devices  practiced  in  enforcement  of  the  law  are 
in  a  moral  sense  quite  as  mischievous  and  more  con- 
temptible than  the  crimes  they  seek  to  uncover.  Can 
anything  too  severe  be  said  of  maintenance  by  the  pro 
hibition  enforcement  authorities  of  a  "blind  pig"  as  a 
trap  for  the  unwary?  It  may  be  added  that  a  law 
which  requires  for  its  enforcement  the  practice  of 
calculated  fraud  can  not  and  ought  not  to  command 
the  respect  of  decent  people. 

Mr.  Beveridge,  who  is  expected  to  return  to  the 
Senate  next  year,  has  taken  up  the  cudgels  against 
Senator  La  Toilette  in  the  latter's  attack  upon  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  La  Toilette,  it  will 
be  remembered,  has  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  giving  to  Congress  authority  to  nullify  any 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Court.  To  this  Beveridge  makes 
answer : 

If  Congress  alone  is  to  interpret  the  Constitution  for  itself, 
then  necessarily  there  would  be  as  many  different  meanings 
given  to  the  Constitution  as  there  would  be  changing  congres- 
sional majorities  of  different  opinions.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  congressional  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  is 
kaleidoscopic  interpretation. 

Since  the  war,  and  until  just  now,  German  and  Aus- 
trian artists  have  been  excluded  from  the  Trench  ex- 
hibitions. But  a  change  has  come  over  the  temper  of 
the  Trench  art  world.  A  canvass  recently  taken  of 
fifty  leading  artists  resulted  in  a  vote  of  forty-nine  to 
one  favoring  readmittance  of  the  German  artists  to 
the  Trench  exhibitions.  German  operas,  which  during 
the  war  and  for  a  considerable  period  after  were  not 
tolerated  in  Paris,  are  now  admitted  to  popular  favor. 


they  ought,  sir,  and  I  thought,  sir,  that  you  might  be 
willin'  out  of  the  gen'rous  'dowment  that  our  good 
Lord  has  bestowed  upon  you,  sir,  to  do  a  little  some- 
thing for  my  personal  behalf."  "Why,"  replied  the 
banker,  "we  have  here  something  like  seven  thousand 
colored  people.  Surely  you  must  get  in  wedding  fees  a 
pretty  generous  support?"  "I  sadly  say  it,  sir,"  replied 
the  Rev.  Johnsing,  "that  you  are  mistak'n,  sir.  You 
see,  sir,  a'many  of  our  people,  sir,  jist  takes  up." 


VOICES  FROM  THE  PRESS. 


By  negative  action  the  convention  of  bishops  of  the 
Episcopal  church  in  session  at  Portland  has  rejected 
a  proposal  to  abrogate  the  rule  under  which  clergy 
men  of  that  denomination  may  not,  excepting  under 
especial  circumstances,  perform  the  marriage  ceremony 
where  one  of  the  parties  applying  has  been  divorced. 
The  issue  arose  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Rev.  Percy 
Stickney  Grant  of  New  York,  a  clergyman  of  the  sensa- 
tional type,  who  wishes  himself  to  marry  a  well-known 
lady  of  the  New  York  fashionable  world  who  has  been 
twice  divorced.  Concurrently,  the  bishops  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  of  the  West  Indies,  who  have  just  held 
their  provincial  synod,  have  resolved  as  follows: 

We  reaffirm  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  and  refuse  to 
admit  any  relaxation  of  the  principle  contained  in  the  table 
of  kindred  and  affinity  for  church  people,  even  where  civil 
law    sanctions    such    relaxation. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  admire  consistency  based 
upon  principle.  But  as  a  matter  of  policy  the  Episcopal 
church  does  itself  no  good  by  these  refusals.  The 
modern  world  quite  definitely  and  positively  sanctions 
divorce;  and  if  Episcopal  clergymen  may  not  marry 
divorced  persons  there  are  plenty  of  other  means  of 
getting  the  matrimonial  knot  tied.  Here  in  San  Tran- 
cisco  Judge  Graham  will  do  the  trick  as  neatly  as  any 
cleric.  We  have  yet  to  hear  of  an  instance  where  a 
man  and  a  woman  wishing  to  marry  have  been  deterred 
from  so  doing  by  refusal  of  some  Episcopal  clergy- 
man to  officiate.  The  case  of  the  Rev.  Percy  Stickney 
Grant  is  exceptional  in  that  he  is  himself  a  clergyman. 
If  he  marries  a  divorced  woman  he  will  be  disciplined 
by  his  bishop— in  other  words,  he  will  have  to  give  up 
his  job.  

A  recent  incident  less  than  a  thousand  miles  from 
San  Francisco  may  serve  to  suggest  a  way  out  of  their 
troubles  for  the  Rev.  Grant  and  his  lady  love.  The 
Rev.  Rastus  Johnsing,  pastor  of  an  ''Afro-American" 
flock,  applied  to  a  local  banker  for  a  donation.  "It 
seems  to  me,"  replied  the  victim  of  this  gentle  touch, 
"that  our  very  considerable  colored  population  ought 
to  be  able  to  support  its  own  church."  "What  I  had 
mos'  in  mind,  sir,"  replied  the  soft-voiced  Johnsing. 
"was  a  contribution,  sir  for  my  pers'nal  suppo't  and 
comfo't.     Our   people,   sir,  they  don't  be  as  lib'ral   as 


Hon.  John  Sharp  Williams  is  retiring  from  the 
Senate,  not  because  the  people  of  Mississippi  wish  him 
to  quit,  but  because  after  a  congressional  service  of 
twenty-seven  years  he  needs  to  do  something  in  the  way 
of  rebuilding  his  personal  fortunes.  Senator  Williams 
is  not  without  certain  amiable  weaknesses.  But  he  is  a 
man  for  a'  that — a  man  of  intellect,  a  man  of  courage, 
a  man  of  integrity.  We  excerpt  from  his  remarks  in 
the' Senate  on  the  bonus  bill  these  noble  sentences: 

I  did  not  rise  to  argue  this  question.  I  arose  in  order  to 
present  my  protest  against  the  assertion  that  my  two  boys 
and  my  nephews  and  the  other  boys  who  served  in  the  army 
of   their   country  sacrificed  two   or  three  years  of  their   lives. 

I  merely  rose  to  say  that  they  did  not  sacrifice  them ;  they 
glorified  them;  they  sanctified  them  in  the  eyes  of  God,  of 
men,    and   of  good   women. 

Who  would  measure  in  dollars  the  dear  love  of  a  man  for 
his  native  land  ?  When  a  boy  with  warm  blood  in  his  veins 
answers  the  call  of  his  country  and  goes  out  to  fight  for  civili- 
zation against  military  autocracy,  I  scorn  the  suggestion  that 
he  wasted  the  number  of  days,  months,  or  years  devoted  to 
that  purpose. 

I  only  pray  that  there  may  be  an  opportunity  for  you  when 
you  die  to  die  in  some  cause  so  worthy  that  it  may  glorify 
your  death  and  sanctify  it  just  as  these  boys'  lives  were  glori 
fied  and  sanctified  by  their  services,  and  just  as  in  death  their 
comrades,  left  behind  them  on  Flanders  fields,  were  glorified 
and   sanctified. 

Mr.  Gompers  complains  for  his  unions;  "We  have 
life,  we  take  what  liberty  is  doled  out  to  us,  but  we  are 
still  in  pursuit  of  happiness."  That  is  just  about  the  way 
it  is  with  the  rest  of  us,  and  it  does  not  make  the  pur- 
suit any  easier  to  have  the  transportation  tied  up  and 
the  coal  supply  threatened  every  little  while.  One 
trouble  with  Mr.  Gompers  is  that  he  fails  to  under- 
stand that  there  are  a  great  many  more  of  us  in  this 
country  than  his  four-million-odd  members  of  labor 
unions.  

Now  we  have  an  explanation,  from  the  manager  of 
the  Valley  Creamery  Company,  of  the  discrepancy  in 
milk  prices  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Bay.  It  appears 
from  this  gentleman's  statement  that  13-cent  milk  in 
San  Trancisco  causes  an  unsaleable  surplus  which  is 
taken  to  Oakland  and  sold  for  10  cents.  In  other  words, 
they  tilt  up  the  milk  can  on  this  side  of  the  Bay  and  pour 
out  the  milk  on  the  other.  We  hope  some  of  the  Oak- 
land dealers  will  become  infuriated  to  the  point  of  re- 
taliation. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Lloyd  George  Revised. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Argonaut — Sir:  In  your  issue  of 
July  29th  last  you  reproduced  a  communication  of  mine  which 
you  headlined  "Correcting  Lloyd  George."  From  the  follow- 
ing may  we  conclude  that  he  has  corrected  himself?  In  a 
speech  delivered  not  long  ago  in  the  city  of  Aberyswyte, 
Wales,  Lloyd  George  said,  amongst  other  things :  "I  am 
aware  that  many  people  doubt  the  wisdom  of  Great  Britain 
for  having  participated  in  the  war.  On  my  part  I  do  not 
regret  the  decision,  for  if  we  had  kept  ourselves  aloof  we 
would  have  had  an  arrogant,  unmerciful  military  empire  domi- 
nating the  whole  of  Europe,  holding  under  her  yoke  France 
and  Russia  and  violating,  under  an  iron-clad  tyranny,  all  na- 
tional liberties.  Great  Britain  would  then  have  had  to  face 
this  arrogant  empire  and  I,  for  one,  dare  not  contemplate  what 
would  have  happened  at  the  final  collision."  This  corrobo- 
rates the  words  expressed  in  my  last :  "Had  the  Germans 
succeeded  in  taking  Calais,  Dunkerque,  and  the  French  North 
Sea  coast,  the  history  of  the  war  would  have  resulted  very 
differently  for  every  one  of  the  Allies."  I  wonder  whether 
Lloyd  George  reads  the  Argonaut.  Yours  truly, 

JORis  Van  Antwebpen. 


Japan  is  the  one  important  country  of  the  world  with 
which  the  1922'trade  of  this  country  shows  an  increase. 
Imports  from  the  whole  world  in  the  fiscal  year  1922, 
says  a  survey  by  the  National  City  Bank,  shows  a  fall 
of  28  per  cent,  in  value,  while  from  Japan  alone  im- 
ports show  an  increase  of  18  per  cent.  The  1922  ex- 
ports to  the  whole  world  shov/  a  reduction  of  42  per 
cent,  in  value,  while  those  to  Japan  show  an  increase 
of  30  per  cent.  The  imports  from  Japan  in  the  fiscal 
year  1922  approximate  $300,000,000.  against  $253,000,- 
000  in  the  fiscal  year  1921,  and  the  exports  to  that  coun- 
try in  1922  were  about  $245,000,000,  against  $189,000,- 
000  in  the  preceding  year.  This  estimate  of  the  1922 
trade  with  Japan  is  based  upon  official  figures  of  the 
eleven  months,  while  those  of  the  trade  with  the  whole 
world  in  the  full  fiscal  vear  are  official. 


IMMIGRANT  SELECTION. 
(Washington  Post.) 
The  most  serious  gravamen  of  tae  charge  brought  by  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Davis  against  the  3  per  cent,  immigration  re- 
strictive law  enacted  last  year  and  now  in  operation  is  that  by 
the  passport  systems  in  effect  throughout  the  world  power  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  foreign  governments  to  say  who  shall 
and  who  shall  not  emigrate  to  the  United  States.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  all  those  nations  which  are  not  overburdened  with 
an  excessive  population — and  since  the  war  not  many  are  in 
that  category — will  do  their  best  to  keep  at  home  the  most 
desirable  classes  and  individuals  among  their  own  citizens, 
while  they  will  facilitate  the  departure  of  those  whose  absence 
good  riddance  and  who,  as  the  phrase  goes,  leave  their 
country  for  their  country's  good.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
working  of  such  a  system,  spread  over  a  series  of  years, 
would  eventually  make  the  United  Staes  a  dumping  ground  for 
the  wastrels,  the  incompetent,  and  the  nuiuvais  sitjcts  of  all 
Europe. 

The  Secretary  not  unnaturally  complains  that  the  immigra- 
tion stock  which  has  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  up- 
building of  America  is  not  forthcoming  under  the  present 
programme.  That  such  is  the  fact  is  not  open  to  doubt,  as 
the  statistics  on  alien  immigrants  analyzed  a  few  days  ago  in  the 
Post  abundantly  prove.  Many  causes  doubtless  contribute  to 
this  regrettable  result,  but  foremost  among  them  is  the  check 
on  movements  of  population  afforded  by  the  passport  and 
vise  scheme. 

Mr.  Davis  is  of  opinion  that  before  the  present  temporary 
law  expires  a  radically  different  method  of  dealing  with  the 
immigration  problem  will  have  to  be  evolved.  Among  other 
things,  he  suggests  that  American  officials  at  ports  of  em- 
barkation should  be  empowered  to  subject  intending  immi- 
grants to  examinations  involving  mental,  physical,  and  other 
characteristics.  In  that  way,  he  thinks,  it  could  be  insured 
that  this  country  would  get  immigrants  of  a  constructive  type. 

At  all  events,  the  whole  question  is  one  that  must  soon  en- 
gage the  attention  of  Congress  once  more.  When  that  oc- 
curs, those  advance  recommendations  of  one  who  has  given 
much  earnest  thought  and  study  to  the  many-sided  problems 
presented  by  the  incoming  alien  will  be  desen-ing  of  careful 
consideration.  __^__« 

CONGRESS    AND    ITS    SOURCE. 
(Philadelphia    Public    Ledger.) 

The  always  amusing  Manuel  Herrick  of  Oklahoma,  who  has 
been  beaten  for  renomination  to  Congress,  has  written,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  an  amusing  letter  to  explain  it.  When  once 
a  public  character  has  attained  reputation  for  being  either  a 
wit  or  the  cause  of  wit  in  others,  the  unthinking  will  merely 
laugh  at  everything  he  says  or  does,  and  this  will  be  the  fate 
of  Mr.  Herrick's  latest  forthputting.     But,  comic  as  it  is,  there 

food  for  thought  in  it,  and  nearly  every  voter  in  nearly 
every  congressional  district  in  the  United  States  would  do  well 
think  it  over.  Enumerating  the  causes  of  his  campaign, 
the  airplane  daredevil,  beauty-contest  originator  and  solicitor 
of  mash  notes,  who  for  too  brief  a  term  has  represented  Okla- 
homa in  the  House,  says: 

"Most  of  the  voters  are  dumb  driven  Cattle  during  that  cam- 
paign of  17  days  I  met  men  who  thought  that  Dick  T.  Morgan 
was  still  the  congressman  and  that  I  was  trying  to  take  his 
job  awa  from  him  and  others  thought  that  Charles  Swindall 
the  man  who  served  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Dick  T 
Morgan  of  two  months  and  twenty  nine  days  with  the  con- 
gressman and  I  was  trying  to  take  his  job  awa  from  him  and 
others  who  thought  that  Both  Me  and  Swindall  was  congress- 
man and  still  others  who  did  not  know  what  was  the  con- 
gressman and  did  not  care." 

Mr.  Herrick  probably  does  not  know  it,  but  he  has  put  his 
foot  on  what's  the  matter  with  Congress.  It  is  Congress'  con- 
stituency. Who  is  your  congressman,  gentle  reader?  If  you 
live  in  a  great  city,  probably  you  don't  know.  If  you  .live  in 
the  country,  probably  you  know  his  name  and  call  him  "the 
Judge" ;  but  you  don't  know  whether  he's  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different. If  he  is  good,  he  doesn't  get  a  chance  to  serve  you 
very  well,  because  at  the  end  of  his  second  or  third  term, 
according  to  whatever  may  be  the  benighted  custom  of  your 
district,  the  upper  end  of  it  considers  that  the  unwritten  law 
demands  that  the  lower  end  shall  give  up  the  incumbency  and 
pass  it  northward,  or  vice  versa.  If  he  is  bad,  you  don't  get 
a  chance  to  know  what  he  has  done  to  the  nation  because  of 
the  ready  way  in  which  he  pushed  through  the  new  postoffice 
or  deepened  the  creek — that  is,  if  yours  is  a  rural  district.  If 
he  is  a  city  congressman,  he  doesn't  have  so  much  chance  to 
make  good  at  home,  for,  being  a  mere  tool  of  the  local  ma- 
chine, the  House  machine  holds  him  in  contempt  and  does  not 
even  know  his  name.  Here  his  only  chance  to  get  by  is  to 
bring  his  own  local  machine  down  on  the  head  of  the  House 
machine,  which  can  only  be  done  by  obeying  swiftly  the  orders 
of  the  local  machine,  and  can  not  be  done  at  all  unless  the 
local  machine  is  powerful  enough  to  worry  the  House  ma- 
chine. The  country  member  can  get  his  pork  barrel  through  by 
refusing  to  vote  for  some  other  measure  the  House  machine 
wants  or  by  log-rolling  with  other  members. 

So  the  ungrammatical,  the  misspelt  Herrick  has  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head.  It  is  not  his  district  alone  which  thinks  Swin- 
dall or  Morgan  is  still  in  Congress  or  "that  Both  Me  and 
Swindall  was  congressman."  It  is  all  over  the  United  States, 
in  every  district.  In  1916  a  liveryman  named  Robert  Ross, 
unable  to  read  or  write  even  as  well  as  Herrick,  put  his  name 
up  for  President  of  the  United  States  and  got  16,000  votes  in 
the  Republican  primaries  in  Nebraska.  Most  newspapers,  un- 
able to  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  constituency,  ex- 
plained it  on  the  ground  that  the  Great  American  Sense  of 
Humor  was  at  work.  Alas!  Herrick,  with  his  Swindalls  and 
his   Morgans,   has  supplied  the  real  answer. 

Besides,  we  all  knew  it  before.  The  evil  is  most  flagrant  in 
great  cities,  where  men  may  go  wild  over  a  sheriff  or  a  mayor 
without  even  trying  to  know  who  was  running  for  Con- 
gress ;  but  it  is  rampant  all  over  the  country.  Herrick's  dis- 
trict,  for  instance,  is  not  illustrious  for  great  cities. 


Carthage  was  founded  bv  the  Phcenicians  about  850 
B.  C. 


THE   REAL  UNDER   DOG. 
(New    York  Tribune.) 

The  leaders  and  members  of  organized  labor  must  be  con- 
scious of  the  great  change  which  has  occurred  in  the  public's 
attitude  toward  labor  unionism.  Attorney-General  Daugherty 
expressed  a  feeling  becoming  increasingly  general  when  he  ex- 
claimed before  Judge  Wilkerson  at  Chicago  : 

"When  the  unions  claim  the  right  to  dictate  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  dominate  the  American  people  and  deprive  the 
.  .  .  people  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  then  the  government 
will  destroy  the  unions,  for  the  government  of  the  United 
States   is   supreme  and  must  endure." 

Unionists  excuse  even  when  their  members  are  probably  par- 
ticipants in  outrages  against  life  and  property.  Their  leaders 
apologize  for  criminal  acts.  Witness  the  recent  statement  of 
President  Farrington  of  the  Illinois  mine  workers  with  re- 
spect to  the  Herrin  murders  and  yesterday's  defiant  declara- 
tion of  Samuel  Gompers  that  he  will  not  obey  court  orders. 
The  labor  organizations  have  aroused  the  belief  that  in  the 
pursuit  of  selfish   purposes  they  are  contemptuous  of  the  law. 

Many  things  other  than  a  flouting  of  the  social  bond  have 
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ributed  to  the  alteration  of  the  atmosphere.     For  genera- 

.v_f  the  chief  asset  of  unionism  has  been  the  common  belief 
:_::l:  labor  vras  an  under  dog.  \Vho  thinks  this  now?  We 
have  Czar  Lewis  of  the  miners'  held  and  Czar  Jewell  of  the 
railway  shopmen.  And  czarism  is  always  czarism.  Men,  when 
their  personal  interests  are  involved,  can  not  be  trusted  to  be 
just.  The  love  of  power  as  such  burns  in  the  breast  of 
the  new  dictators  as  it  did  in  the  breasts  of  the  old. 

The  public  sees  what  will  be  its  fate  if  it  does  not  estab- 
lish boundaries  to  greed  and  arrogance.  The  great  mass  of 
people  now  realize  as  they  have  never  realized  before  that 
their  meagre  incomes  are  clipped  to  fill  the  pockets  of  a  con 
spiring  minority-.  The  price  of  coal  gives  tangible  evidence 
of  the  consequence  of  allowing  one  labor  element  to  per- 
petuate war  wages. 

In  other  directions  education  proceeds  rapidly.  The  goods 
that  all  create  by  common  labor  and  out  of  which  all  are  paid 
are  levied  on  by  those  who  rapaciously  claim  to  have  a  first 
lien.  The  rest  of  us  are  told  to  be  satisfied  with  the  re- 
mainder.    The  public  is  the  under  dog. 

Moreover,  imion  practice,  a  practice  which  has  been  sys- 
tematized into  a  fine  art,  is  deliberately  to  hamper  production, 
the  good  mother  of  us  all.  By  limiting. the  output  per  man, 
by  frowning  on  the  admission  of  apprentices,  by  opposition  to 
labor-saving  raachineri',  and  by  countless  deWces  for  job  multi- 
plication production  per  man  is  kept  down.  The  victims  of 
this  policy  are  unionists  as  well  as  non-unionists,  yet  the 
stupid  course  is  blindly  pursued.  Ko  wonder  there  is  dis- 
content ! 

So  there  is  a  great  awakening.  Even  politicians  are  be- 
ginning to  suspect  that  the  way  to  popularity  is  not  in  com- 
plete subser^"ience  to  unions.  Though  there  is  little  objec- 
tion to  the  union  principle  itself,  an  overwhelming  protest 
rises  against  what  the  unions  in  fact  do. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


THE   RUSSIAN   TERROR. 
(New  York  Times.) 

The  number  of  persons  reported  to  have  been  executed  by 
order  of  the  Cheka  in  Russia  is  incredible.  The  dispatch  from 
Riga  to  the  London  Times  states  that  the  figures  given  are 
"official  bolshevist  figures."  The  total  number  so  reported  is 
1,766,118.  The  seeming  exactness  of  this  total  invites 
credence,  but  when  the  components  are  examined  it  is  dis- 
covered that  most  of  them  are  in  round  numbers,  the  excep- 
tion being  in  the  number  of  professors  and  priests,  which  are 
given  as  6775  and  1243  respectively.  An  unhappily  confirm- 
ing statistic  as  to  the  latter  is  found  in  a  statement  of  the 
Russian  orthodox  council  issued  in  early  May  to  the  effect 
that  the  freedom  of  w^orship  concerning  which  Tchitcherin 
had  made  declaration  at  Genoa  had  not  hindered  the  execu- 
tion of  more  than  "1000  priests  and  twenty-eight  bishops." 
The  ofiicial  figures  concerning  priests,  1243,  are  so  near  this 
number  reported  by  the  church  as  to  give  a  tragic  color  of 
truth  to  the  whole  list  of  mortality  by  occupations,  even 
though  most  of  the  statistics  are  given  in  round  numbers  as 
SSOO  doctors,  355,520  "other  intellectuals,"  260,000  soldiers 
with  54,650  officers,  12,950  landowners,  192,350  workmen,  and 
815,100  peasants. 

If  these  figures  are  dependable,  the  confessed  executions 
have  taken  place  at  the  rate  of  1000  a  day  for  four  years,  and 
have  almost  equaled  in  number  the  losses  of  the  French  in 
battle   during  the  war. 


THE    SYRIAN    SITU.ATION. 
(New  York  Tribune.) 

It  seems  that  a  part  of  the  press  in  the  United  States  has 
been  for  some  time  misinformed,  or  informed  in  a  mis- 
chievous way.  as  to  the  real  situation  in  Syria  and  in  Lebanon, 
says  Gaston  Liebert,  French  consulate-general. 

The  statements  or  protests  of  the  "Syrian  committee"  can 
not  really  be  taken  seriously,  as  they  come  from  a  few  indi- 
viduals \vho  have  personal  grievances  following  their  dis- 
missal or  eviction  from  governmental  functions  in  either  Syria 
or  Lebanon.  It  is  inconceivable  that  assertions  such  as  the 
one  putting  the  number  of  that  so-called  "Syrian  committee" 
at  4,500,000  should  receive  credence,  when  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Syria  and  Lebanon,  according  to  the  1922  census,  is 
only  3.000,000,  including  the  nomad  tribes. 

As  for  the  150,000  (?)  well-armed  partisans  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  ready  to  start  a  "guerrilla  warfare"  against  the 
French  troops  in  case  the  French  mandate  should  be  main- 
tained, that  is  one  of  those  prophecies  which  nobody  can 
reasonably  believe  in  until  its  realization,  which  may  take  a 
very   long  time. 

Independent  of  these  groundless  hypotheses,  the  news  re- 
ceived concerning  the  recent  occurrences  in  those  countries 
is  not  more  accurate,  Der-ez-Zor,  which,  according  to  a  news- 
paper report  of  May  19th,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrian 
.Arabs,  is  not  only  still  occupied  by  our  troops,  but  has  in- 
creased in  importance  and  in  strength.  No  insurrection  has 
taken  place,  as  announced,  among  the  -Arab  tribes  on  the 
borders  of  Trans-Jordania.  These  news  items  are  absolutely 
false,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  so  without  giving  the  matter  an 
importance  which  it  does  not  deserve. 

The  ill-meant  distortion  of  the  Damascus  and  Horns  in- 
cidents shows  the  state  of  mind  from  which  this  sort  of  in- 
formation  proceeds. 

At  Damascus,  after  six  days  of  disturbances,  on  .April  Uth 
last,  there  were  four  people  wounded  and  one  killed,  not  by 
the  shells  of  the  motor  guns,  which  fired  only  blank  shots, 
but  by  the  crowd  in  ettervescence  who  crushed  those  unfortu- 
nate people. 

At  Homs,  on  .April  19th,  during  a  meeting  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Sultaneih  College,  which  the  scum  of  the  population  of 
that  city  did  not  fail  to  attend,  the  troops  had  to  inter\-ene, 
.'i_  native  having  fired  a  pistol  at  a  French  officer.  Two  were 
killed  and  three  wounded  who  remained  on  the  spot.  The 
troops,  moreover,  intervened  without  arms  and  the  soldiers 
contented  themselves  with  scattering  the  crowd  w^ith  the  lashes 
of  their  military  belts. 

The  letters  or  telegrams  which  are  produced  in  the  press 
of  .\merica  all  come  from  the  same  source,  namely  Cairo, 
where  there  are  gathered  the  few  factious  elements  dominated 
by  personal  resentment  and  by  the  desire  of  attracting  to 
themselves  an  importance  which  neither  the  Syrians  of  Syria 
nor  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  are  willing  to  concede  to  them. 


Education  should  be  sound  as  well  as  peirasive,  says 
the  Review  of  Review's.  Xothing  is  more  to  be  desired 
and  encouraged  than  the  tendency  of  men  who  work 
for  wages  to  study  political  and  economic  science.  We 
shall  be  secure  from  radicalism  and  dangerous  socialism, 
only  by  virtue  of  the  trained  mentality  of  our  workers. 
Private  property  is  a  beneficent  institution  in  a  demo- 
cratic republic,  if  conditions  are  such  that  every  intel- 
ligent and  industrious  man  may  reasonably  hope  to  be- 
come a  capitalist  to  some  exterit.  while  also  earning 
wages  or  salary. 


.Admira  Kato,  Japan's  new  premier,  is  a  great  naval 
expert  and  at  the  same  time  the  main  exponent  of  the 
Japanese  peace  policy. 


Moissaye  Boguslawski,  a  Russian  musician,  has  a 
memorized  repertoire  of  2500  compositions.  He  has 
devised  a  system  by  which  he  can  memorize  any  com- 
position in  fifteen  minutes. 

Lieutenant-Commander  M.  A.  !Mitscher  is  selected 
captain  of  the  navy's  team  in  the  coming  aerial  classic. 
The  team  will  enter  the  Curtis  and  Pulitzer  cup  races 
to  be  held  in  Detroit  in  October. 

Mrs,  Helen  H.  Gardner  is  the  first  woman  to  head 
a  Federal  government  department.  In  the  absence  of 
George  R.  Wales  she  is  acting  head  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Sergeant  Patrick  Collins  of  the  Chicago  police  force 
is  a  brother  of  the  late  Michael  Collins,  the  martyred 
hero  of  the  Irish  Free  State.  The  two  brothers  came 
together  to  America,  but  Michael  turned  back  imme- 
diately upon  arriving. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Despard,  a  pioneer  in  the  suffrage 
movement  in  England  and  a  prominent  figure  in  Irish 
affairs,  has  aimounced  her  candidacy  for  Parliament. 
She  is  president  of  the  Women's  Freedom  League  and 
Lord  French's  sister. 

Mrs.  Ernest  R.  Grant,  director  of  the  Children's 
Health  Crusade,  \\'ashington,  has  during  the  past  four 
years  enrolled  144,000  Washington  youngsters.  She 
recently  presided  at  the  first  international  children's 
health  crusade  limcheon,  which  was  attended  by  600 
people,  including  most  of  the  celebrities  of  Washington. 

Colonel  Edward  H.  R.  Green,  son  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Hetty  Green,  despite  a  recent  knee  affection  which  has 
forced  him  to  the  wheel  chair  for  most  of  his  traveling, 
is  still  able  to  go  about  his  estate  at  Round  Hills,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Colonel  Green  makes  his  roimds  in  a  tiny 
electric  automobile  scarcely  larger  than  an  invalid's 
chair. 

Dr.  Charles  Prospero  Fagnani,  who  was  forced  to 
leave  Germany  several  months  ago  because  of  his  anti- 
German  activities  during  the  world  war.  is  professor  of 
Old  Testament  literature  and  exegesis  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Xew  York  City.  Dr.  Fagnani 
was  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  public  schools  from 
1873  to  1879.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  in  1882  and  was  one  time  pastor  of  W'estmin- 
ster  Church,  Yonkers,  Xew  York. 

Bonnie  Gray,  the  newly-crowned  queen  of  women 
cowpunchers,  is  making  Lorena  Trickey,  champion 
woman  rider  of  the  world,  look  to  her  laurels,  iliss 
Gray  won  the  fancy  riding  events  at  the  recent  Pike's 
Peak  rodeo,  doing  the  trick  which  she  alone  of  women 
riders  is  said  to  accomplish — Dassing  completely  under 
Iter  rimning  horse  and  regaining  her  saddle.  The 
youngest  of  them  all  is  Joan  Woodbury,  the  six-year- 
old  San  Francisco  movie  rider,  whose  bravery  in  the 
saddle  recently  won  for  her  a  prize  pony. 

-American  viscountesses  by  marriage  are  fairly  nu- 
merous, but  Henry  Edward  Pellew  is  probably  our  only 
viscount,  Mr.  Pellew,  who  as  a  British  younger  son 
craved  the  title,  has  recently  ironically  inherited  it  at 
the  age  of  ninety-four.  The  elderly  peer  hesitated  long 
before  definiteh-  accepting  the  honor,  but  has  finally  done 
so ;  most  probably  on  his  son's  account,  the  Hon.  Charles 
Pellew.  Mr.  Pellew,  as  the  new  peer  prefers  to  be  ad- 
dressed, since  he  intends  to  continue  his  .American  resi- 
dence, was  in  early  life  one  of  the  founders  of  Keble 
College,  Oxford.  In  1858  he  came  to  .America,  where 
in  Xew  York  he  met  and  married  Elizabeth  Jay,  grand- 
daughter of  John  Jay,  revolutionary  leader  and  first 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  After  the  death 
of  his  wife  he  again  came  to  .America  in  1873  and  mar- 
ried her  sister.  .Augusta  Jay.  He  then  became  an 
.\merican  citizen.  Mr.  Pellew  is  the  sixth  Viscount  of 
Exmouth,  a  title  bestowed  on  his  ancestor.  Admiral  Ed- 
ward Pellew,  for  valorous  services  in  the  .American 
revolution. 

Albert  Thomas,  director  of  the  International  Labor 
Ofijce,  is  to  come  to  America  this  fall  to  study  Ameri- 
can labor  conditions.  Thomas,  who  was  French  minis- 
ter of  munitions  during  the  war  and  therefore  the 
French  equivalent  and  colleague  of  Lloyd  George  at 
that  time,  is  a  very  decided  personality.  Only  forty- 
four  years  old  now,  he  was  still  in  his  thirties  during 
the  period  of  his  war  activities  to  which  France  owed 
the  tremendous  production  of  seventy-fives  and  the 
general  efficiency  of  her  munitions  department.  Thomas 
was  born  the  son  of  a  small  baker  in  the  town  of 
Champigny  sur  Marne  in  18/8.  As  a  j'oungster  he 
traveled  and  studied  in  many  countries  as  a  result  of 
scholarships  won  through  his  outstanding  and  active 
mentality.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  sociological 
books  and  at  one  time  was  a  newspaperman.  Before 
his  appointment  as  controller  of  munitions  he  was  a 
leader  of  labor  elements  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  In 
.\ugust.  1920.  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office,  in  whose  interests  he  has  been 
traveling  ever  since.  M.  Thomas  calls  himself  "the 
Wandering  Jew  of  social  politics." 

There  have  been  few  men  of  wealth  in  Wall  Street 
whose  ideas  and  personality  were  as  little  known  as 
the  late  William  Rockefeller's.  He  could  not  easily  be 
interviewed,  and  even  those  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  carried  away  no  clear  idea  of  his  opinions.     The 


only  time  when  he  was  freely  quoted,  as  recalled  in 
Wall  Street,  was  at  the  time  of  the  "rich  men's  panic"  in 
the  spring  of  1907.  One  story  is  told  of  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  directors  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  copper 
companies,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  manage- 
ment had  expected  to  pay  the  regular  dividend;  so  had 
most  of  the  directors.  The  corporation's  secretary,  be- 
ing on  familiar  terms  with  the  newspaper  men  sent  to 
report  the  meeting,  had  distributed  among  them  printed 
slips  announcing  the  payment  of  the  dividend  and  its 
date.  These  slips  were  to  be  "released  for  publication" 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Rockefeller  ap- 
peared late,  just  as  the  meeting  was  about  to  break  up, 
and  sat  at  the  directors'  table  less  than  five  minutes,  but 
he  evidently  had  something  to  say.  "The  dividend  has 
been  passed,"  later  announced  the  corporation's  secre- 
tary, collecting  the  slips  he  had  previously  handed 
out. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Fairies. 


Up   the   air\-   mountain, 

Down  the  rushy  glen. 
We  daren't  go  a-hunting 

For  fear  of  little  men  ; 
Wee   folk,   good  folk. 

Trooping  all  together  ; 
Green  jacket,   red  cap. 

And  white  owl's  feather ! 

Down   along  the   rocky   shore 

Some  make  their  home, 
They  live   on   crispy  pancakes 

Of  yellow  tide-foam ; 
Some  in  the  reeds 

Of  the  black  mountain  lake. 
With  frogs  for  their  watch-dogs, 

All  night  awake. 

High   on   the  hill-top 

The  old  King  sits ; 
He  is  now  so  old  and  gray 

He's  nigh  lost  his  wits. 
With  a  bridge  of  white  mist 

ColumbkiU  he  crosses, 
On  his   stately  journeys 

From   Slieveleague  to   Rosses ; 
Or  going  up  with   music 

On  cold  starrj-  nights 
To  sup  with  the  Oueen 

Of  the  gay  Northern  Lights. 

They   stole  little   Bridget 

For  seven  years  long ; 
When  she  came  down  again 

Her  friends  were  al!  gone. 
They  took  her  lightly  back. 

Between  the  night  and  morrow. 
They  thought  that  she  was  fast  asleep, 

But  she  was  dead  with  sorrow. 
They  have  kept  her  ever  since 

Deep  within  the  lake. 
On  a  bed  of  flag-leaves. 

Watching  till   she  wake. 

By   the   cragg>*   hill-side. 

Through  the  mosses  bare. 
They  have  planted  thom-trees 

For  pleasure  here  and  there. 
Is  any  man  so  daring 

To  dig  one  up  in  spite. 
He  shall  find  the  thornies  set 

In  his  bed  at  night. 

Up   the   airy   mountain. 

Down  the  rushy  glen. 
We   daren't  go   a-hunting 

For  fear  of  little  men  ; 
Wee  folk,  good  folk. 

Trooping  all  together ; 
Green  jacket,   red  cap. 

And  white   owl's   feather ! 

— William  Allingham. 


Mary  Mcrison, 

0  Mary,    at   thy  window  be ! 

It  is  the  wished,  the  trysted  hour ! 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see 

That  makes  the  miser's  treasure  poor: 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the  stoure. 

A  wearj'  slave  frae  sun  to  sun. 
Could   I   the  rich   reward  secure. 

The   lovely   Mar>-   Morison. 

Yestreen  when  to  the  trembling  string 
The  dance  gaed  through  the  lighted  ha*, 

To   thee  my   fancy  took  its  wing, — 
I  sat   but  neither  heard  nor  saw : 

Though  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw. 
And   yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 

1  sighed,  and  said  amang  them  a', 
"Ye  are  na  Marj'  Morison." 

O  Mar^'  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  dee? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 

Whase  only  faut  is  loving  thee  ? 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie. 

At  least  be  pit^'  to  me  shown  ; 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mar>-  Morison. — Robert  Burns, 


The  Tribute. 


No   splendor   'neath   the   sky's  proud  dome 

But  ser\'es  her  for  familiar  wear; 
The    far-fetched    diamond    find^.,  its    home 

Flashing  and  smouldering  in  her  hair: 
For  her  the  seas  their  pearls  reveal ; 

Art  and  strange  lands  her  pomp  supply 
With    purple,    chrome,    and   cochineal. 

Ochre,    and   lapis   lazuli : 
The  worm  its  golden  woof  presents: 

Whatever  runs,  flies,  dives,  or  delves. 
All   doff   for  her  their   ornaments. 

Which   suit  her  better  than  themselves: 
And  all,  by  this  their  power  to  give 

Proving  her  right  to  take,  proclaim 
Her  beautj-'s  clear  prerogative 

To  profit   so  by  Eden's  blame. 

— Coventry    Pat  more. 


September  16,  1922. 
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THE  VITALITY  IN  MORMONISM. 


Searching  Study  of  the   Elements  of  Endurance   in  the  Re- 
ligion Founded  by  Joseph  Smith. 


To  most  men  in  this  country  the  mystery  of  Mor- 
monism  will  always  be  how  Mormons  could  support  such 
large  families  while  the  rest  of  us  are  compelled  to 
struggle  along  with  one  wife  and  just  a  few  children. 
It  does  not  occur  to  many  persons  to  investigate  Mor- 
mon philosophy,  and  in  these  days  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  we  are  but  mildly  interested  in  Mormon 
theocracy.  The  mystery  is  more  economic  and  domestic 
than  it  is  pohtical  or  ethical,  or  even  sociological.  "The 
Mystery  of  Mormonism,"  by  Stuart  Martin,  does  not 
give  the  exact  prescription  from  the  financial  point  of 
view.  It  does,  however,  attempt  some  explanation  of 
Mormonism,  and  it  seeks  to  place  it  in  American  his- 
tory. Mr.  Martin's  book  can  be  commended  as  a  good 
addition  to  Stenhouse's  "Rocky  Mountain  Saints," 
which  it  in  on  way  imitates  except  as  the  subject  matter 
compels  treatment  of  the  same  themes. 

Alormonism  is  a  sociological,  religious,  economic, 
agricultural,  domestic  and  historical  phenomenon  that 
ought  to  be  of  considerable  interest  to  any  student  of 
American  affairs.  It  is  an  American  religion.  It  was 
invented,  or  discovered,  or  revealed,  to  an  American, 
and  grew  up  among  Americans,  before  the  foreign  in- 
flux had  raised  any  doubts  as  to  what  a  real  American 
might  have  the  luck  to  be.  The  Pioneer  Monument  in 
the  centre  of  Salt  Lake  City,  surmounted  by  the  statue 
of  Brigham  Young  with  the  statue  of  his  walking  stick, 
looking  every  inch  the  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed, 
bears  on  the  pedestal  the  names  of  about  148  or  150 
of  those  Mormons  that  first  crossed  the  desert  to  Salt 
Lake  A'alley.  The  writer  of  this  article  stood  there 
recently,  near  the  place  where  the  pinnacles  of  the 
Temple  and  the  figure  of  the  Angel  Aloroni  overlook 
the  church's  profitable  Utah  Hotel,  and  carefully  read 
these  names,  and  there  was  but  one  that  was  not  a  pure 
Anglo-Saxon  name  form — if  such  thing  there  be  as  a 
pure  Anglo-Saxon.  Mormonism  is  an  American  re- 
ligion, and  the  Americans  are  the  sort  of  people  that 
can  produce  Mormonism — in  all  its  dips,  spurs,  angles, 
drifts,  winzes,  stopes';  aspects  dorsal,  ventral,  and  lateral, 
variations,  idiosyncrasies,  whimsicalities,  logicalities, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  You  can  not  take  any  broad 
account  of  the  people  of  America  and  count  out  Mor- 
monism. 

Lender  what  circumstances  did  it  begin?  We  have 
all  read  of  Joseph  Smith  and  his  peep  stone  and  other 
ways  of  imposing  himself  on  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  his  neighbors,  but  it  is  well  to  understand 
how  the  field  in  which  he  sowed  his  extraordinary  seed 
had  been  made  ready.  On  this  head  the  author  of  "The 
Mystery  of  Mormonism"  is  thus  explicit: 

Mormonism  was  evolved  at  a  time  when  the  entire  Ameri- 
can continent  was  exhausted  by  the  conflict  of  philosophical 
theories  and  was  rent  by  theological  schisms.  The  country 
was  passing  through  a  soul-racking,  confusing  era,  as  Europe 
had  passed  through  one  before  her.  The  unifying  influence  of 
a  dogmatic  authority  was  moribund,  if  not  already  dead,  and 
in  its  place  was  a  riot  of  beliefs,  the  residue  of  which  is  still 
to  be  observed  in  the  land.  America  refused  to  beheve  in  the 
Divine  right  of  kings  or  of  priests,  and  clamored  for  free- 
dom. She  obtained  freedom,  and  immediately  became  bewil- 
dered   in    the    multitude    of    interpretations    of   that    freedom. 

Yet,  of  all  the  strange  sects  which  sprang  up  in  the  United 
States,  the  Mormons  alone  held  any  considerable  ground 
against  attacks,  and  flourished  in  spite  of  them.  All  other 
sects  have  gradually  disappeared,  or  have  become  so  insig- 
nificant as  to  be  of  no  account,  for  as  civilization  spread 
westwards  its  unifying  influence  gradually,  but  very  effectively, 
obliterated  them.  Mormonism  is  now  considerably  modified  ; 
but  the  impetus  given  it  by  its  founder,  Joseph  Smith,  and  the 
strong,  defiant  characters  who  were  its  leaders  and  directors 
in  the  early  days,  have  carried  it  far  on  the  current  of  history. 

In  considering  IMormonism  we  are  dealing  with  con- 
ditions of  almost  a  century  back.  In  1920  it  was  a  hun- 
dred years  since  Joseph  Smith  claimed  he  met  the  "two 
glorious  Personages"  who  told  him  where  to  dig  for  the 
golden  plates  on  a  hill  twenty-five  miles  southwest  of 
Rochester,  New  York.  The  United  States  was  still  a 
newly-formed  nation,  and  it  was  not  so  long  since 
Aaron  Burr  had  the  rashness  to  believe  that  he  might 
found  an  empire  within  its  then  indefinite  borders. 
Joseph  Smith  did  found  a  small  one,  finding  his  oppor- 
tunity in  the  vote-hunting  propensities  of  that  ever- 
blooming  modest  violet  of  our  institutions,  the  Ameri- 
can politician.  After  the  Missouri  persecutions  came 
Nauvoo.  which  Smith  told  his  followers  meant  "beauty 
and  rest."  If  Smith  did  not  know  the  name  of  a  thing 
he  could  always  invent  a  name  and  then  translate  it. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  translators  that  ever  lived. 
He  once  translated  a  whole  book  from  the  wrappings  of 
a  mummy  he  bought  from  a  circus,  and  if  Champollion 
had  not  deciphered  the  Rosetta  Stone  it  would  have 
been  a  perfectly  good  translation  yet,  and  perhaps  the 
only  one  we  ever  should  have  had  from  the  Egyptian. 
He  could  have  translated  Etruscan  just  as  easily,  but 
unfortunately  he  was  shot  by  a  mob  before  that 
language  had  been  brought  to  his  notice,  so  we  are 
without  knowledge  of  Etruscan.  But  he  did  have  until 
his  death  a  nice  little  empire  at  Xauvoo,  owing  to  the 
kmdness  of  the  politicians.     It  came  about  thus: 

But  the  presideitial  campaign  of  1840.  more  furious  than 
its  predecessors,  gave  the  Mormons  their  opportunity.  Smith, 
previous  to   and  during  those  tumultuous  days,   made  friends 


with  the  leading  politicians,  while  they  with  equal  willingness 
made  friends  with  him,  for  he  controlled  several  thousand 
votes.  But  to  neither  party  did  Smith  at  first  commit  himself. 
He  was  anxious  to  obtain  certain  powers  for  his  city,  and  he 
openly  stated  he  would  support  the  party  which  was  the  more 
inclined  to  aid  his  people.  At  length,  following  a  council 
meeting  with  his  officials,  he  announced  that  he  intended  to 
support  the  \\'hig  programme,  and  the  Mormons  voted  unani- 
mously for  the  party.  But  the  following  year  (1841)  the 
Democrats  desired  much  to  conciliate  the  Mormons  and  secure 
their  vote  ;  and  early  that  year  the  unparalleled  Nauvoo  Char- 
ter was  granted  by  them.  It  was  a  great  triumph  for  the 
prophet.  Never  was  a  more  liberal  charter  given  to  any  city. 
It  gave  the  governing  authorities  power  to  pass  all  laws  "not 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States" — a  vague 
enough  phrase  which  could  be,  and  was,  interpreted  in  several 
ways.  The  charter  came  into  effect  on  February  1st  the  same 
year.  Among  its  provisions  were  the  appointment  of  a  mayor, 
four  aldermen,  and  four  councillors;  a  mayor's  court,  with 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  relating  to  the  city;  a  mu- 
nicipal court,  the  mayor  as  chief  justice,  and  power  to  issue 
writs  of  habeas  corpus — power  which  only  the  judge  of  the 
supreme  and  circuit  courts  had  hitherto  held.  It  also  incor- 
porated the  militia  of  Nauvoo  into  a  body  called  the  Nauvoo 
Legion,  besides  establishing  a  court-martial  for  the  Legion  not 
governed  by  state  law. 

Our  author  recounts  very  interestingly  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  hierarchy  at  Xauvoo,  an  hierarchy  in  which 
Brigham  Young  was  the  Lion  of  the  Lord,  Parley  P. 
Pratt  the  Archer  of  Paradise,  and  Lyman  Wight  the 
Wild  Ram  of  the  Mountains.  Smith  was  mayor,  judge, 
editor  of  the  official  paper,  lieutenant-general  of  the 
army  and  chief  director  of  the  town  of  20,000  people. 
Nobody  could  serve  a  writ  in  Nauvoo  without  his  con- 
sent. He  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  L^nited  States.  The  revelation  on  polygam\ 
came  along,  the  imperium  in  imperio  grew  too  strong 
for  the  stomachs  of  the  neighbors,  and  the  Nauvoo 
lynching  followed,  with  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
the  murder  of  the  prophet.  Then  came  the  long  trek 
westward  to  the  Promised  Land  under  the  second 
prophet,  Brigham  Young.  And  Mormonism  held  fast 
to  the  principle  that  it  was  walking  in  the  shoes  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  entitled  to  a  Canaan  and  begirt  with 
enemies  as  the  Israelites  were,  which  enemies  were  also 
the  enemies  of  God.  That  frame  of  mind  will  explain 
much  in  Mormon  history. 

The  Iraelites  had  their  quail  and  manna.  The  Mor- 
mons have  their  miracle  in  the  wilderness,  a  very  beau- 
tiful one,  and  a  miracle  worth  while  as  it  saved  a  whole 
people  from  starvation.  Mr.  Martin  gives  this  accotmt 
of  a  really  touching  episode : 

The  most  anxious  time,  however,  was  the  following  May 
and  June  (1848),  when  legions  of  crickets  settled  on  the  fields 
and  gardens  of  the  Saints,  eating  up  every  blade  of  the 
struggling  crops.  The  settlers  were  filled  with  dismay  at  the 
plague.  They  organized  war  on  the  crickets ;  they  slew  mil- 
lions, and  lit  fires,  hoping  to  drive  them  off,  and  they  prayed 
for  relief  from  the  starvation  which  threatened.  All  their 
hopes  of  surviving  had  been  placed  on  the  harvest  which  was 
being  destroyed. 

Just  at  the  most  critical  moment,  when  they  were  weary  of 
the  combat,  they  were  amazed  to  see  flocks  of  sea-gulls  come 
sailing  over  the  mountains ;  and  at  the  sight  their  spirits  sank 
to  the  lowest.  "Here."  they  said,  "are  greater  destroyers  than 
the  crickets."  But  the  gulls  began  to  feed  on  the  crickets. 
They  ate  and  gorged  themselves  till  they  were  sick,  and  then 
they  ate  again,  devouring  the  crickets,  and  thus  rescuing  the 
crops.  The  Mormons  held,  and  still  hold,  the  coming  of  the 
gulls  as  a  definite  miracle,  a  direct  manifestation  of  the  Al- 
mighty's providence  towards  them,  for  it  enabled  them  to  ob- 
tain a  har\-est.  The  gull  is  now  a  semi-sacred  bird  in  Utah. 
the  shooting  of  which  is  forbidden.  A  monument  commemo- 
rating the  incident  has  been  erected  only  recently  in  the 
Temple  grounds  at  Salt  Lake,  and  a  very  pretty  monument  it 
is. 

One  of  the  great  epics  of  American  immigration  and 
westward  migration  was  the  disastrous  handcart  ex- 
pedition : 

The  immigration  from  Europe  to  Salt  Lake  City  had  been 
progressing  slowly ;  but  many  thousands  were  still  waiting  to 
make  the  trip  from  Liverpool,  and  it  was  to  facilitate  the 
journey  of  these  converts  across  America  that  the  proposition 
was  advanced  to  construct  small  handcarts  in  which  each 
man  could  haul  his  own  baggage  and  provisions.  The  city  of 
Iowa  was  the  point  at  which  the  outfitting  took  place.  There 
were  three  companies  in  all  who  started  on  this  long  journey 
of  over  1100  miles,  carts  were  made  in  a  hurry,  many  of  them 
being  of  timber  insufficiently  seasoned,  and  were  constructed 
of  two  parallel  oak  sticks  about  five  or  six  feet  long,  con- 
nected by  one  crosspiece  at  one  end  which  served  as  a  handle, 
and  several  pieces  a  few  inches  apart  at  the  other  end  to 
form  the  bed  of  the  cart.  This  "body"  rested  on  a  pair  of 
light  wheels,  and  each  person  was  allowed  less  than  twenty 
pounds  of  baggage  in  the  cart,  the  heavier  provisions  and  tents 
being  hauled  in  wagons.  Five  tents  and  one  wagon  drawn 
by  three  oxen  were  allowed  to  each  100  individuals,  and  about 
500   persons  composed   each   company. 

The    first   company    made    the    journey    safely,    and    entered 
Salt    Lake   \'alley   al   the   beginning   of   autumn.      The   second 
company  did  not  leave  till  the  second  week  in  August.     It  was 
composed    of    120    able-bodied    men.    some    elderly    men.    300 
women   and  children   of  walking  age,    and   seventy   infants   of 
tender  years.      A   prophecy  gave  the  detachment   faith   in   the 
success    of    their    long   trek ;    but    one    courageous    man.    Levi 
Savage,  who  had  already  been  to  Salt  Lake,  opposed  the  jour- 
ney.    He  urged  that  the  risk  of  approaching  winter  was   too 
great  to   ignore,   and   suggested   a  delay  until   the   spring;   but 
he  was  reprimanded  by  the  elders  for  lack  of  faith,   and  ulti- 
mately this  weak  company  of  enthusiasts  set  out,   singing  the 
well-known   Mormon  hymn  of  which  the  two  verses  are  : 
A  Church  without  a  prophet  is  not  the   Church   for  me; 
It  has  no  head  to  lead  it^   in  it   I   would  not  be; 
But  I've   a    Church    not   built  by  man, 
Cut   from  the  mountain   without  hand, 
A   Church    with   gifts  and  blessings,   oh,    that's   the   Church    for   me. 
Oh,    that's  the    Church    for    me,    oh,    that's  the   Church    for   me. 

The  God  that  others  worship  is  not  the  God  for  me; 
He  has  no  parts   nor  body,  and  can   not  hear  nor  see; 

But  I've   a  God  that  lives  above, 

A  God   of  power  and  of  love, 
A  God  of  revelation,  oh,  that's  the  God   for  me, 
Oh,  that's  the  God    for  me,  oh,  that's  the  God  for  me. 

Here  we  have  some  revelation  of  Mormon  philosophy. 
The  Mormon  has  a  personal  God.  something  the 
simple  faith  of  mankind  in  general  can  visualize  and 


adore.     Such   a   God  is  probably  present  oon- 

sciousness  of  a  Mormon  as  He'was  to  the  i^L.elites, 
and,  moreover,  there  was  a  way  of  communicating  with 
Him,  so  that  through  revelation  a  warrant  could  be 
obtained  to  do  whatever  seemed  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  Build  on  that  the  fact  that  the 
office  of  prophet  always  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
strongest  and  most  dominant  personality  and  )ou  have 
reason  enough  why  Mormonism  is  going  into  its  second 
century.  There  was  dread  of  material  progress,  but 
Brigham  Young  faced  it  thus: 

The  railroad  reached  Salt  Lake  Valley  the  following  year. 
There  had  been  some  opposition  among  the  Saints  to  the  pro- 
posal to  admit  a  railroad  track  into  their  stronghold;  but  all 
objections  were  ruled  aside  by  Brigham.  who  boldly  declared 
that  "it  was  a  damned  poor  religion  that  couldn't  stand  a  rail- 
road." Outsiders  confidently  predicted  that  the  railroad  would 
end  Mormonism:  others  that  it  would  bring  great  trade  to  the 
community;  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  it  brought  both  draw- 
backs and  benefits.  The  isolation  which  the  Mormons  had 
enjoyed  up  till  then  was  banished,  and  financial  and  social  bar- 
ricades were  in  danger  of  being  swept  away,  or,  at  any  rate, 
were  being  assailed.  To  save  his  flock  from  the  consequences 
ot  those  dangers,  Brigham  came  to  the  rescue,  and  announced 
that  "it  was  advisable  that  the  people  of  Utah  should  become 
their  own  merchants."  Their  temporal  supremacy  was  to  be 
maintained  at  all  costs,  and  the  Zion  Cooperative  Mercantile 
Institution  was  forthwith  founded  for  that  purpose.  The  in- 
stitution remains  to  this  day  the  greatest  bulwark  which  the 
Mormons  have  against  the  trade  of  the  Gentiles,  securing  for 
them  a  financial  position  in  the  Far  West,  and  aiding  them  to 
keep  their  money  among  themselves  more  successfully  than  anv 
other  measure  could  have  done. 

To  such  sagacious  management  was  added  a  thor- 
oughly gripping  ritual  which  the  book  professes  to  set 
forth  in  detail  from  the  statements  of  apostates.  In 
this  feature  it  goes  several  lengths  beyond  Stenhouse, 
who  had  been  a  Mormon  and  perhaps  observed  obliga- 
tions not  binding  on  this  Gentile  author.  The  latter 
even  describes  what  is  seen  by  the  faithful  when  taking 
their  "endowment"  in  the  innermost  sanctuaries  of  the 
Temple  overlooking  the  Utah  Hotel.  We  spare  our 
page  a  blush  over  what  he  says  about  some  early  ob- 
servances, and  present  these  descriptions  as  very  good 
guidebook  material  if  true;  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be: 

It  is  a  beautiful  apartment,  abjut  forty  feet  long,  with  a 
floor  of  white  marble.  Round  the  walls  are  a  great  number 
of  doors,  half  glass,  and  the  only  natural  light  in  the  room  is 
"borrowed"  from  outer  windows.  But  the  main  thing  that  at- 
tracts the  eye  is  the  large  font  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment. 
Here  all  baptisms  "for  the  dead"  take  place. 

The  font  is  of  iron,  enameled  white  ;  it  is  four  feet  deep, 
and  can  hold  400  gallons  of  water.  The  well,  several  feet 
under  the  floor  level,  is  circular,  and  is  tiled  with  marble  ;  but 
the  font  itself  is  raised  from  the  floor  by  a  flight  of  steps. 
Up  these  the  candidate  goes,  dressed  in  garments  suitable  for 
the  immersion,  and,  after  being  immersed,  walks  out  at  the 
other  end  down  another  flight  of  steps,  and  so  out  of  the  apart- 
ment. Recorders  sit  near  the  font  to  take  note  of  the  cere- 
mony. The  supports  of  the  font  are  of  the  strangest  kind. 
They  are  twelve  life-size  orazen  oxen  with  silvered  horns. 
Three  face  eastwards,  three  westwards,  three  southwards,  and 
three  northwards.  The  large  font  rests  on  the  haunches  of 
these  animals,  which  stand  slightly  below  the  floor  level,  and 
are  surrounded  by  a  gilded  ornamental  rail.  The  design  is 
based  on  the  description  of  the  font  in  Solomon's  temple  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Kings.  In  these  baptismal  ceremonies 
women  administer  to  women  and  men  to  men,  and  dressing- 
rooms  are  provided  for  both  sexes  not  far  from  the  Baptismal 
Room. 

On  an  average  about  300  persons  go  through  the  Temple 
weekly,  "working  for  the  dead."  But  the  war  and  a  recent 
influenza  epidemic  held  up  this  sacrament,  and  todav  this 
"work"  is  a  year  in  arrears ;  but  they  are  now  going  through 
at  the  rate  of  600  a  week. 

"Working  for  the  dead"'  consists  in  being  baptized 
for  those  ancestors  who  died  too  early  to  be  baptized 
in  person.  They  go  a  long  way  back.  Hence  the  skill 
and  renown  of  the  genealogical  societies  of  Salt  Lake 
City.     The  description  continues : 

The  Garden  of  Eden  Room  is  one  of  the  first  the  candidate 
enters  during  the  endowment  ceremony.  It  is  an  apartment 
of  fair  size.  The  walls  and  ceiling,  which  is  arched,  are  beau- 
tifully painted  to  represent  Eden.  Great  clouds  stretch  across 
the  sky.  which  is  studded  also  with  silver  stars.  On  the  walls 
are  w'oodland  scenes,  in  which  birds,  beasts,  insects,  flowers, 
and  trees  are  reproduced  with  fine  effect.  There  is  a  set  piece 
representing  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  in  front  and  at  the  side  of 
an  elevator  upon  which  the  "gods"  ascend.  The  tree  seems  to 
be  intended  for  an  apple  tree,  and  there  is  a  small  shelf 
fastened  at  the  back  whereon  is  placed  fruit  for  the  "tempta- 
tion" scene.  The  whole  idea  is  to  impress  the  candidate  with 
a  feeling  of  repose  and  calm,  and  this  object  is  well  attained. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  Mormonism  is  dying:  but 
Mormonism  has  been  "dying"  many  times  in  its  hundred 
years'  career,  and  always  it  has  lived  to  "die"  again.  At  every 
crisis  up  to  the  present  it  has  been  saved  from  destruction 
by  the  unifying,  binding  power  of  its  leaders.  In  the  old  days 
it  had  many  of  those  strong,  virile  characters  among  its  prin- 
cipal men — men  who  were  doers  as  well  as  organizers,  who 
spoke  to  the  rank  and  file  in  the  common  language,  and  were 
able  to  rope  a  steer,  or  otTer  up  a  prayer,  or  fight  for  their 
lives  against  a  pitiless  desert.  But  times  have  changed,  and 
when  Joseph  Fielding  Smith  died  on  November  19.  1918,  prac- 
tically the  last  link  with  those  days  was  snapped. 

As  a  mere  matter  of  interest.  Mormonism  is  worth 
attention.  This  book  abounds  in  information,  rather 
than  invective. 

The  Mystery  of  Mormonism.  Bv  Stuart  Martin. 
Xew  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. :  $7.50'. 


Blood  pressure  being  one  of  our  most  popular  ail- 
ments, it  should  assist  the  "drink  water"  campaigns  'of 
some  of  our  water  companies  to  have  it  known  that  the 
experiments  of  two  London  physicians.  Orr  and  Innes, 
as  described  in  the  British  Journal  of  Experimental 
Pathology,  seem  to  demonstrate  that  blood  pressure  can 
easily  be  relieved  by  copious  draughts  of  water. 

^9m 

The  first  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  supposed  to  be 
about  2850  j-ears  old. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  Friday,  September  8,  1922  (four  days), 
were  $109,300,000  ;  for  the  corresponding  week 
of  last  year  (four  days);  $89,700,000;  an  in- 
crease  of   $19,600,000. 


California  members  of  the  Investment 
Bankers'  Association  of  America  are  going  to 
make  sure  that  Eastern  bankers  who  attend 
the  eleventh  annual  convention  to  be  held  at 
Del  Monte  early  next  month  will  see  Cali- 
fornia's varied  charms.  The  six  special  trains 
have  been  routed  from  north  to  south,  includ- 
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ing  long  stops  at  Sacramento,  Fresno,  Los  An- 
geles, Santa  Barbara,  San  Francisco  and  Del 
Monte. 

Eastern  bankers  are  going  to  see  and  study 
at  first  hand  California  resources  and  devel- 
opment, the  facts  and  figures  of  which  they 
have  already  absorbed  as  California's  bond  is- 
sues have  been  underwritten  and  sold.  In  be- 
tween times  they  will  have  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  play,  for  committees  in  charge  know 
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that  California  ranks  back  East  as  "the  play- 
ground  of  America." 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  facts  that  will 
be  impressed  upon  the  visitors  during  their 
ten-day  swing  through  a  cross-section  of  Cali- 
fornia mountains,  valleys,  and  ocean  rim: 

Between  the  last  two  census  periods  Cali- 
fornia jumped  from  sixteenth  to  second  place 
as  an  agricultural  state  and  attained  first  rank 
by  a  big  margin  in  average  farm  income — 
over  $3500  per  annum. 

Development  of  electric  power  in  California 
— already  past  the   1,000,000-horsepower  mark 
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— calls  for  an  investment  of  upwards  of  $30.- 
000,000  annually.  And  the  West's  potential 
water-power  development,  as  determined  by 
the  engineers,  is  twenty-two  times  that  of  all 
the  thirty-seven  states  east  of  the  Rockies. 

At  the  last  census  there  were  4,219,000 
acres  of  irrigated  land  in  California,  22  per 
cent,  of  the  irrigated  land  in  the  United 
States.  (That  will  indeed  be  a  fact  for  the 
investment  men  to  ponder  upon.)  Invested  in 
irrigation  enterprises  in  California  is  the  sum 
of  $194,000,000,  a  most  substantial  fraction  of 
the   nation's  total,   $697,000,000. 

California  highway  bond  issues  aggregate 
$73,000,000,  and  with  an  automobile  for  every 
five  and  one-fourth  persons  there  are  enough 
machines  to  depopulate  the  state  in  one  day. 
The  state  stands  first  in  ownership  of  auto- 
mobiles  per  capita. 


The  quiet  strength  of  financial  markets  dur- 
ing August  reflected  accurately  the  best-in- 
formed opinion  regarding  basic  conditions. 
There  have  been  few  sensational  advances, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  month  it  looked 
as  if  pessimistic  reports  concerning  the  for- 
eign situation  and  domestic  labor  conditions 
were  being  given  undue  weight.  Recoveries, 
however,  followed  hard  on  the  heel  of  de- 
clines, and  the  upward  trend  has  been  main- 
tained, says  R.  Berkeley  in  the  Review  of 
Strassburger   &    Co. 

The  bond  market  has  been  consistently 
steady,  strength  in  listed  obligations  being 
particularly  noticeable  of  late.  Higher  prices 
have  been  established,  in  some  cases  new 
highs. 

The  demand  for  higher  rates  of  interest  than 
are  now  afforded  by  bonds  of  the  highest 
grade  is  b^ing  manifested  in  insistent  inquirj' 
for  preferred  stocks.  It  is  recognized  that 
these  are,  from  every  practical  standpoint,  as 
safe  as  many  bonds,  safer  certainly  than  any 
but  those  of  the  highest  grade. 


The  probability  of  cheap  money  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  justifies  the  expecta- 
tion that  all  sound  bonds  and  investment 
stocks  will  reach  higher  prices  within  the 
next  few  months.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  a  bull  market  does  not 
insure  universal  advances,  any  more  than  a 
bear  market  witnesses  all-embracing  declines. 
The  market  has  been  very  much  mixed  lately 
and  is  likely  to  continue  so.  But  more  ad- 
vances than  declines  are  due. 

In  the  metal  markets,  copper  has  remained 
firm.  It  is  difficult  to  find  anything  in  the 
near  future  that  can  justify  a  lower  price. 
Tin  is  unchanged ;  while  visible  stocks  have 
decreased,  the  probable  increase  of  invisible 
stocks  has  induced  conservative  views. 

Cotton  and  grain  have  shown  signs  of  un- 
settlement,  for  which  there  are  no  solid 
reasons.  A  misreading  of  the  European  situ- 
ation has  been  reflected  in  a  weak  tendency, 
in  wheat  more  particularlj'.  Fundamentally, 
cotton  remains  in  a  strong  position,  and  there 
is  no  justification  for  lower  wheat  levels. 


Revenue  from  all  sources  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  state  government 
alone  in  California  for  the  year  beginning 
July  will   total  ^41.221,000. 

Just  supposing  that  the  proposed  Water  and 
Power  Act  with  its  $500,000,000  mortgage  on 
the  state  should  pass.  How  much  would  the 
overhead  and  annual  expenditures  for  state 
purposes  be  increased? 

The  taxpayers  will  never  be  told  until  the 
bill  comes  in.  

Hamilton,  an  Ohio  city  of  40,000,  is  almost 
broke  from  voting  bond  issues. 

In  1889  it  voted  $100,000  bonds  to  build  a 
gas  plant.  Before  the  bonds  came  due  more 
than  $150,000  in  interest  had  been  paid,  and 
not  one  penny   of  the   principal. 

The  gas  plant  had  been  abandoned  for  nine 
years.  In  1894  an  electric  plant  was  built 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  $100,000  bond  issue 
and  $125,000  has  been  paid  in  interest. 

Other  bond  issues  have  been  floated  for  ex- 
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whom  it  deals. 

To  the  new  investor  we  offer  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  over  64  years,  constituting 
a  service  that  will  satisfy  by  its  completeness 
as  well  as  by  the  representative  list  of  offer- 
ings we  have  to  present. 
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tensions  and  the  income  from  the  plants  was 
never  sufficient  to  pay  for  operation  and 
reasonable  extension,  not  to  mention  deprecia- 
tion,  reser\'e,   and  sinking  funds. 

Under  public  regulation  of  private  utilities, 
and  selling  the  securities  to  employees  and 
customers,  the  property  pays  taxes  and  the 
people  share  the  earnings  instead  of  the  tax- 
payers being  loaded  with  debts  as  in  the  case 
of    Hamilton.  . 

Mr.     William     Sproule,     president     of     the 
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Southern  Pacific  Company,  on  his  return  after 
a  week's  absence  in  Oregon,  said  there  is 
greater  activity  in  the  business  of  Oregon 
than  at  any  time  since  the  height  of  the  war 
period. 

Asked  as  to  shop  conditions,  he  said  on  the 
1300  miles  of  railroad  the  Southern  Pacific 
operated  in  Oregon  the  number  of  men  at 
work  in  the  shops  is  now  greater  than  before 
the  strike. 

As  to  shop  conditions  on  the  line  generally 
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he  said  the  number  of  men  now  at  work  in 
the  shops  on  the  company's  Pacific  system  is 
greater  than  the  number  who  went  out  on 
strike.  All  over  the  line  this  has  been  ac- 
complished without  hiring  any  strikebreakers. 
The  men  at  work  are  real  workmen  who  de- 
sire the  work  and  have  accepted  the  wages- 
rules,  and  working  conditions  laid  down  by 
the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board.  The 
men  have  formed  their  own  union  and  called 
it  the  Southern  Pacific  Shopmen's  Protective 
League.      Of    those    qualified   for    this   league, 
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over  80  per  cent,  have  already  joined.  It  is 
plain  to  any  one  going  through  the  shops  that 
strike  conditions  do  not  prevail  anywhere  in 
the   shops. 

"Our  newspaper  advertisements  are  with- 
drawn because  there  is  no  longer  a  need  for 
them.  Good  men  who  know  the  strike  has 
failed  are  returning,  and  we  will  make  the 
effort  to  find  suitable  work  for  such  of  our 
desirable  and  capable  workmen  as  seek  return 
to  the  service. 

"Two  outstanding  features  of  this  ill-ad- 
vised strike  are,  first,  the  loyalty  of  thousands 
of  our  men,  who,  following  their  own  strong 
common  sense,  could  not  be  forced  into  the 
strike;  second,  the  large  number  of  men,  not 
only  anxious  to  find  work,  but  anxious  also  to 
go  to  work  at  the  wage  schedules  and  under 
the  working  rules  and  conditions  laid  down 
by  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board, 
against  which  the  strike  was  called." 


Henley  &  Scott  anounce  that  they  have 
taken  over  the  business  and  organization  of 
Miller,  Henley  &  Scott,  general  insurance 
agents. 

Henley  &  Scott  are  Pacific  Coast  managers 
for  the  following  insurance  companies:  West- 
ern Assurance  Company  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
British  America  Assurance  Company  of  To- 
ronto, Canada,  British  General  Insurance 
Company  of  London,  the  Tokio  Marine  and 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  Empire  State  Un- 
derwriters of  the  Agricultural  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  New  York.  These  companies  have 
combined  resources  of  over  $90,000,000. 


The  Anglo  London  Paris  Company  is  offer- 
ing $2,500,000  Imperial  Irrigation  District  6 
per  cent,  serial  bonds  in  denominations  of 
$1000,  due  1935  to  1956,  exempt  from  all  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  and  taxes  in  California  ex- 
cept inheritance  taxes. 

Imperial  is  the  largest  irrigation  district  in 
California.  About  413,000  acres  in  the  dis- 
trict are  under  intensive  cultivation,  and  its 
products  are  marketed  throughout  practically 
the  entire  year.  Climatic  advantages  coupled 
with  a  cheap  water  supply  make  Imperial  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  agricultural  communi- 
ties in  California. 

The  bonds  are  a  direct  obligation  of  the 
Imperial    Irrigation    District ;    pa:,  ible    out    of 


annual  assessments  levied  and  collected  under 
the  same  authority  as  taxes ;  and  are  secured 
by  a  tax  lien,  ranking  ahead  of  first  mortgages 
on  all  land  in  the  district. 

The  Imperial  Irrigation  District  land  and 
improvements  are  worth  approximately  six 
times  the  bonded  debt  against  it,  and  its 
average  annual  production  per  acre  is  over 
ten  times  the  annual  charge  per  acre  for 
water,  bond  interest,  maintenance  and  retire- 
ment   of   bonds.  , 

One  of  the  most  popular  forms  of  making 
an  attack  on  capital  among  labor-union  leaders 
and  their  sympathizers  is  to  point  out  the 
imaginary  profits  being  made  by  stockholders, 
who  evidently,  in  the  mind  of  the  agitator, 
are  getting  rich  by  keeping  down  the  wages 
of  the  much-abused  "working  man,"  says  the 
Cleveland    Topics. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  has  many 
thousands  of  stockholders,  has  been  frequently 
asked  how  its  employees  have  fared  as  com- 
pared with  its  stockholders  by  reason  of  the 
wage  and  dividend  changes  made  since  the 
pre-war  period.  The  record  of  this  great  cor- 
poration is  typical  and  is  therefore  of  great 
value  in  correctly  estimating  what  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  stockholders  have  faced 
during  the  past  eight  years. 

Let  it  be  realized  that  the  average  stock- 
holder is  not  a  capitalist — he  wishes  he  were 
— but  a  plain  person  who  has  worked  hard, 
saved  his  money,  and  placed  it  where  he  hopes 
it  will  be  safe  and  will  earn  reasonable  in- 
terest. The  Pennsylvania  stockholders  are  no 
different  from  any  others. 

In  1914  wages  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road averaged  $850  a  year  per  employee.  To- 
day, after  all  readjustments,  including  those 
effective  July  1,  1922,  they  average  $1550. 
Wages  are  therefore  82  per  cent,  higher  than 
in  1914,  while  the  cost  of  living,  according  to 
government  staistics,  is  67  per  cent,  higher. 
This  means  that  each  of  the  company's  200,000 
employees,  on  the  average,  is  able  to  buy 
considerably  more  of  the  desirable  and  need- 
ful things  of  life  than  his  pre-war  wages 
would  obtain. 

But  the  stockholders  are  in  a  different  po- 
sition. They  number  140,000.  Most  of  them 
--wn  less  than  50  shares  each.  The  average 
ownership  is  71  shares.  Before  the  war  71 
shares  yielded   an    income    of   $213    per   yeai. 


ONE    CENT 

One  cent  does  not  go  far  toward 
buying  a  bond,  but  given  sufficient 
age  and  work,  it  can  buy  all  the 
bonds  ever  issued. 

If  one  of  your  ancestors  had  in' 
vested  one  penny  at  5%  interest 
in  the  Year  One,  A.  D.,  and  tbe  in' 
terest  was  compounded  annually, 
the  principal  plus  interest  would 
look  like  this  today: 

$296,000, 1 80,000,000,000,000,' 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000. 

Money's  greatest  value  is  in  w^ork' 
ing.  Make  your  money  do  its  full 
w^ork  in  bonds.  They  are  safe  and 
pay  good  interest.  You  can  start 
buying  bonds  w^ith  less  than  $  i  oo. 


It  is  easy  to  buy  bonds.    . 
Small  amounts  or  large. 
Our  service  is  the  same  to  all. 
Call  or  use  the  mail.  Buy  Bonds! 

Ask  for  our  booklet  "h  Is  Easy  to  Buy  Bonds" 
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Gyrus  Peirce^Company 

433CalifomiaSt'SANFRANCISCO'Tel.Sucter2866 
OAKLAND:  323  First  National  Bank  Building  •  FRESNO:  306  Mattel  Building 

STOCKTON:  804-5  Commercial  i  S.ivinp  Bank  Buildme'SAN  JOSE,  211  Bank  ol  San  Jost  Buildinc 
LOS  ANGELES  SEATTLE  SAN  DIEGO  PASADENA 


LOGAN  &  BRYAN 

STOCK,  BOND,  COHON,  COFFEE, 
SUGAR  AND  GRAIN  BROKERS 

DIRECT  PRIVATE  WIRES 

Pacific  to  Atlantic — U.   S.  and  Canada 
MEMBERS  I 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
BOSTON  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  COTTON  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  COFFEE  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE 
NEW  ORLEANS  COTTON  EXCHANGE 
PITTSBURG  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE 
WINNIPEG  GRAIN  EXCHANGE 
ST.  LOUIS  MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
LOS  ANGELES  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
PHILADELPHIA  BOURSE 
MONTREAL  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRANCH  OFHCES  AT 

401  Montgomery  Street 

and 

Merchknti  Exchange  Bldg. 

Telephone  Garfield  3000 

R.  C.  JENKINS,     C.  S.  LAWRENCE, 
San  Francisco  Managers 


In  1921  the  directors  were  forced  to  reduce 
the  dividend  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stock 
from  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent,  per 
annum.  This  cut  the  return  of  the  holder  oi 
the    average   number   of   shares   to    $142   per 
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Sixty-five  Sutter  Street 

BONDS 

Ask  to  be  placed 
on  our  mailing  b'st 
for  monthly  cir' 
cular  and  for  data 
regarding  various 
bond  issues. 

Stephens 

£^  Company 


SAN  FRANCISCO        OAKLAND 
Los  Angeles  San  Diego 


m 
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year.  He  is  now  getting  one-third  less  dol- 
lars than  -n  1914,  and  in  addition,  like  the 
employee,  he  has  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of 
living.  This  means  that  the  actual  buying 
power  of  his  present  income  from  dividends 
is  much  below  that  of  his  pre-war  return. 
The  railroad  management  naturally  feels  an 
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jligation,  which  has  been  publicly  stated,  to 
restore  the  6  per  cent,  rate  as  soon  as  that 
step  can  be  wisely  taken,  without  risking  de- 
terioration of  the  property.  Even  then  the 
stockholders'  incomes  will  merelj'  be  restored 
as  to  the  number  of  dollars,  but  not  as  to  pur- 
chasing power,  as  long  as  the  cost  of  living  re- 
mains above  normal. 

As  between  the  stockholder  and  the  em- 
ployee of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  bur 
dens  of  the  war  have  fallen  entirely  upon  the 
former.  The  same  condition,  of  course,  is  true 
of  the  railroads  in  general,  and  has  un- 
doubtedly been  an  important  factor  in  account- 
ing for  the  failure  of  the  men,  who  are  at 
present  on  strike  against  the  recently  au- 
thorized very  moderate  wage  readjustments,  to 
enlist  the  support  of  the  public. 

It  is,  and  long  has  been,  the  declared  policy 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  pay  its  em- 
ployees the  best  wages  and  offer  them  the 
most  favorable  working  conditions  in  the 
country,  or  for  that  matter  in  the  world.  The 
'  stockholders  of  the  company  have  consistently 
supported  the  management  in  this  policy,  in 
order  that  loyal,  efficient,  and  satisfied  work- 
ing forces  might  be  maintained,  and  the  public 
receive  the  best  service  possible.  Most  of  the 
company's  men  are.  and  always  have  been,  of 
this   tj-pe. 

In  the  present  crisis  the  great  majority  of 
the  Pennsylvania's  shop  forces  have  remained 
loyal,  wisely  accepting  a  conservative  wage 
readjustment  which  is  fair  to  their  interests, 
and  necessary  as  a  measure  of  justice  both  to 
the  owners  and  the  users  of  the  railroad. 
Moreover,  among  its  men  there  are  doubtless 
thousands  whose  course  of  action  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  knowledge  of  the  facts  that  the 
railroads  have  had  to  accept  a  reduction  in 
freight  rates,  and  that  wages  on  the  railroad, 
even  in  a  depressed  year  like  1921,  took  over 
51  cents  out  of  everj-  dollar  paid  by  the  public 
for  ser\"icer 
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Anglo  London  Paris  Company 

One  Sansome  Street       San  Francisco 
Phone  Keamr  5600 


BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


There  are  publishers  with  a  specialtj',  but 
Mr.  Knopf  is  not  one  of  them.  Three  books 
issued  by  him  during  the  week  bear  testimony 
to  the  catholicity  of  his  taste  and  of  his  pub- 
lications. Of  these,  the  one  that  will  be  most 
widely  read  is  also  the  one  of  greatest  merit. 
Miss  Gather's  fine  new  novel,  "One  of  Ours." 
One  which  we  enjoyed  the  most  is  a  fantasy 
by  John  Peale  Bishop  and  Edmund  Wilson, 
Jr.,  which  smacks  of  Beerbohm  in  both  title 
and  context,  "The  Undertaker's  Garland." 
The  third  is  that  which  shows  Mr.  Knopf's 
catholic  and  liberal  mind,  for  it  is  neither 
realistic  nor  mordantly  clever.  This  last, 
"Tutor's  Lane,"  has  the  local  interest  of  be- 
ing produced  by  a  young  Calif ornian,  Wil- 
marth  Lewis. 

"Tutor's  Lane"  is  most  erroneously  adver- 
tised as  being  the  first  American  Gilbert-and- 
SulHvan  noveL  If  one  weren't  told  that  its 
original  title  was  "Birth  and  Behavior,"  which 
all  good  Gilbert-and-Sullivanists  will  recog- 
nize as  being  derived  from  the  inimitable  au- 
thors of  our  best  comic  operas — and  we  con- 
fess that  we  did  not  recognize  it — no  memory 
of  those  inimitables  would  ever  occur  to  the 
reader  of  "Tutor's  Lane."  Otherwise,  a 
charming  little  novel  of  small  town  college 
life  not  without  its  dull  passages — but  what 
small  town  or  college  isn't? — and  nowise  remi- 
niscent of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  as  we  have 
endeavored  to  point  out. 


A  truly  fresh  contribution  to  American  let- 
ters is  "The  Undertaker's  Garland."  Though 
it  is  not  so  advertised,  it  is  the  first  Beer- 
bohmian  book  to  claim  allegiance  to  Ameri- 
can literature.  All  of  which  goes  to  show 
that  the  psychology'  of  plagiarism  is  as  pe- 
culiar as  anj-  other.  If  you  have  not  plagiar- 
ized you  may  boast  that  you  have,  but  not  vice 
versa.  However,  "The  Undertaker's  Gar- 
land" is  almost  as  good  as  Max  Beerbohm. 
if  not  quite.  And  though  obviously  influenced 
by  the  greatest  living  exponent  of  English 
prose — and  who  could  be  a  better  influence  ? 
— its  thesis  is  original.  True,  it  is  derived 
in  turn  from  the  Middle  Ages,  but  as  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  one's  chief  hope 
for  a  novel  appearance  is  to  excavate  deep 
enough  to  reach  forgotten  strata  for  one's 
origins.  Its  subject,  claim  its  young  authors, 
is  the  natural  reaction  of  a  generation  of 
writers  reared  in  the  late  war.  And  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  their  apolog>'  is:  "Yes: 
at  the  darkest  point  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
people  made  a  farce  of  death.  To  the  people 
of  the  fifteenth  century  death  itself  had  more 
life  in  it  than  life  has  today.'  ".\n  Under- 
taker's Garland"  is  calculated  to  vivify  our 
deathlike  repose.  That  is  to  say.  it  will  make 
you  think.  But  we  must  not  dismiss  it  with 
the  disparaging  imputation  of  seriousness. 
Like  all  great  truths,  it  is  amusing. 


"One  of  Ours"  will  probably  be  hailed  as 
the  great  American  novel.  We  are  not  sure 
that  it  is,  but  it  is  at  least  a  plausible  candi- 
date and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  nominated  to 
the  post  by  hosts  of  enthusiastic  admirers. 
To  enumerate  Willa  Gather's  literary  charac- 
teristics would  be  to  catalogue  the  indis- 
pensable ingredients  of  good  literature.  We 
haven't  space  here  for  even  the  termi- 
nology-. Her  technique  is  very  fine,  even  mas- 
terful, although  we  do  not  think  her  a  beauti- 
ful writer.  If  she  had  Mrs.  Wharton's  flair 
for  fine  prose,  for  example,  she  would  be  mar- 
velous. But  comparisons  are  odious  even  in 
criticism.  And  furthermore,  if  the  impossible 
could  be  achieved  and  the  best  of  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's and  Miss  Gather's  abilities  could  be  sy-n- 
thesized  into  a  masterpiece  with  the  realit>-  of 
"The  House  of  Mirth"  and  the  American  com- 
monplaceness  of  *'One  of  Ours,"  there  would 
still  be  something  lacking — though  we  should 
be  glad  to  read  the  h>-pothetical  marvel.  W"hat 
neither  of  these  ladies'  works  reflect  is  the  joy 
of  life.  Their  books  are  accurate  and  beautiful 
reeflctions  of  certain  phases  of  our  national 
life,  but  they  are  seen  as  in  a  glass  darkly. 
Women  writers  seem  doomed  to  represent  life, 
however  successfully,  without  ver\^e  or  gusto. 
That  is,  serious  women  novelists.  We  can 
think  of  a  dozen  lesser  lights  who  have  verve 
enough  and  to  spare  for  their  more  serious 
and  significant  sisters.  However,  we  present 
the  challenge.  Let  Miss  Gather  of  one  of  her 
runners-up  produce  a  good  novel  written  with 
gusto.  R.  G. 


Notes  ot  Books  and  Authors. 
Many  are  discussing  James  Joyce's 
"Ulysses,"  but  few  are  reading  it,  as  the  book 
was  published  in  Paris  by  subscription  in  a 
limited  edition.  Meantime,  due  to  its  fame, 
there  has  been  a  revival  of  the  demand  for 
Joyce's  other  books  here  and  in  England. 
These  four  volumes  represent  an  unusual  va- 
riety of  genre.  "Chamber  !Music"  is  a  gar- 
land of  lyric  poetry.  The  difliculties  that 
surrounded  the  publication  of  "Dubliners."  a 
collection  of  short  stories,  due  to  fear  of  libel- 
ing an  exalted  person,  made  trouble  for  sev- 
eral printers  in  London  and  Dublin :  years 
passed  and  controversy  raged  before  the  book 
actually     appeared.      A     naturalistic     drama. 


"Exiles,"  discloses  the  talent  of  Joyce  in  an- 
other phase  of  refined  perfection.  Of  course, 
the  most  significant  work  is  "A  Portrait  ot 
the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man,"  which  Mr. 
Huebsch  published  in  America  before  the 
book  came  out  in  London.  It  is  the  pre- 
cursor of  "Ulysses,"  the  latter  book  being  a 
continuation  of  the  story  of  Stephen  Dedalus, 
the  "artist"  of  the  title. 

A  British  movie  company  has  gone  to  Ice- 
land to  film  Sir  Hall  Caine's  "The  Prodigal 
Son." 

A  volume  announced  for  early  publication 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  on  "The  Prime  Minis- 
ters of  Britain"  will  be  a  book  of  conse- 
quence. It  is  the  work  of  Clive  Eigham.  who. 
beginning  with  Walpole  in  1721,  carries  the 
ston-  through  two  hundred  years,  ending  with 
Lloyd  George  in  1921.  During  that  time 
thirt3'-six  prime  ministers  have  held  office, 
each  of  whom  he  studies  judicially,  analyzing 
his  character,  describing  his  appearance,  nar- 
rating his  personal  and  official  historj',  and 
pointing  out  his  influence  upon  his  times.  Of 
each  one  there  is  a  full-page  portrait. 

Max  Reinhardt,  the  great  German  theatrical 
producer,  is  to  visit  this  countrj-  in  Novem- 
ber. Among  the  plays  he  will  stage  in  New 
York  is  ".A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

The  Harpers  announce  an  important  book  of 
reminiscences  by  W.  A.  Rogers.  "A  World 
Worth  While,"  to  be  published  this  month. 
Mr.  Rogers,  who  is  the  successor  to  Thomas 
Nast  on  Harper's  Weekly,  was  head  car- 
toonist of  the  New  York  Herald  for  seventeen 
years  and  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  such 
men  as  Abbey,  Frost,  Reinhart,  Pyle,  and 
Nast.  Mr.  Rogers  drew  many  of  the  most 
famous  war  posters. 

What  promises  to  be  a  very  interesting 
glance  into  the  "dark  backward  and  abysm 
of  time"  is  announced  for  early  publi- 
cation by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Go. — "Chaucer  and 
His  England,"  a  study  of  life  and  times  in 
England  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  C.  G. 
Coulton,  a  lecturer  in  English  in  Cambridge 
University  and  author  of  several  volumes 
dealing  with  the  Middle  .\ges.  The  work  is 
illustrated  with  reproductions  of  old  prints, 
including  the  Hoccleve  portrait  of  Chaucer. 

Harper  &  Brothers  announce  reprints  of  the 
following  books:  "Conflict,"  by  Clarence 
Budington  Kelland;  "Gardening  with  Brains," 
by  Henrj-  T.  Finck ;  "The  Car  That  Went 
.Abroad,"  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine :  "The 
Vertical  City,"  by  Fannie  Hurst ;  "Souls  for 
Sale,"  by  Rupert  Hughes;  "The  Man  o.  the 
Forest,"  by  Zane  Grey;  "The  Great  Desire," 
by  -Mexander  Black. 

The  Harpers  report  that  James  Harxey  Rob- 
inson's "The  Mind  in  the  Making"  is  in  its 
ninth  large  edition. 

Joseph  Conrad's  wife  has  written  a  cookery 
book  which  is  to  be  published  in  England  this 
fall.  It  is  the  first  literary  attempt  of  the 
great  author's  wife. 

Apropos  of  the  newspaper  lists  of  the 
"twelve  greatest  women."  Heywood  Broun 
says  in  the  New  York  World  that  he  "can 
not  understand  why  the  name  of  Willa  Gather 
appears  on  none  of  them.  If  anybody  has 
written  a  better  American  novel  than  'My 
Antonia,'  we  do  not  know  of  it."  "My  -An- 
tonia,"  was  published  in  191S  by  the  Houghton 
MiSlin  Company. 

A  new  issue  at  a  reduced  price  is  being 
brought  out  by  the  Duttons  of  their  hand- 
some publication  of  George  Gissing's  master- 
piece. "The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Rye- 
croft." 

Edison  Marshall,  winner  of  the  O.  Henry 
Memorial  Award  for  the  best  short  story  of 
1921  with  his  "The  Heart  of  Little  Shikara," 
has  written  a  new  novel  of  the  wilds,  "The 
Sky  Line  of  Spruce,"  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  He  is  an  author  whose  title  to 
authority'  in  writing  adventure  stories  of  the 
West  is  well  founded,  both  in  ancestrj-  and  in 
personal  experience.  The  pioneer  instinct  is 
in  his  blood,  inherited  from  forbears  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  before  the  revolution. 
His  grandfather  went  to  California  in  '49  ;  his 
father  was  born  and  bred  in  a  log  cabin  on 
ihe  frontier  of  Illinois.  Marshall,  the  younger, 
was  bom  in  Rensselaer,  Indiana,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Oregon.  His  own 
adventure-experience  was  gained  in  knocking 
about  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  in  the 
southern  .\lleghanies,  and  with  the  hobo  fra- 
ternity'. One  of  his  trips  of  observ'ation  was 
into  the  plantation  country  of  the  Louisiana 
delta,  and  another  was  into  Alaska,  where  he 
narrowly  escaped  the  claws  of  a  monster 
grizzly.  The  result  of  his  varied  and  often 
perilous  experiences  has  been  that  Mr.  Mar- 
shall has  acquired  an  enviable  faculty  for 
making  vivid  his  stories  of  man  and  beast  at 
close  grips  in  the  wilderness. 

"The  Theorj'  of  Relativitj',"  by  Albert  Ein-. 
stein,  containing  the  ver>-  latest  development 
on  the  subject,  is  announced  for  autumn  pub- 
lication hy  the  Princeton  University  Press. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE  HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  SL 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city,  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  o£  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cai_ 


IF 


YOU   ARE   A    REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old  Book 
Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE,  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Sutter. 

Rue  Old  Books  Boosht.  Sold  and  Hunted  Foi  hj 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (fonncriy  of  the  White  Hoiue) 


Intellectual  Standards. 
We  have  fi.xed  standards  of  monetary  value, 
of  weights  and  measures,  of  all  things  in  the 
material  world,  says  Willis  Fletcher  Johnson 
in  the  Korth  American  ReTie-w.  It  is  stulti- 
fying to  deny  the  need  of  equallj'  imperative 
standards  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  world. 
He  must  be  strangely  lacking  in  vision  who 
does  not  perceive  in  our  failure  to  maintain 
such  standards  a  fecund  source  of  the  evils 
from  which  the  world  is  suffering.  The  com- 
mercial world  would  suffer  chaos  if  the  mone- 
tary standard  were  abolished;  the  industrial 
world  would  become  a  bedlam  if  a  pound  or 
a  gramme  were  to  be  varied  in  weight  ac- 
cording to  every  individual  taste  and  fancy. 
\\'^e  must  not  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  our 
souls  that  the  things  which  pertain  to  the  mind 
and  spirit  are  less  in  need  of  exact  definition 
and  fi-xed  standards,  or  are  less  susceptible 
thereto.  There  was  of  old  a  curse  pronounced 
upon  him  who  removed  his  neighbor's  land- 
marks. Still  more  deser\ing  of  condemnation 
are  they  who  tamper  with  the  intellectual  and 
ethical  landmarks  of  humanity. 


It  is  estimated  that  $1,000,000  a  week  is  ad 
vanced  in  London  on  pawned  articles. 


The  Valley  of  Content 

By  BLANCHE  UPRIGHT 

A  San  Francisco  author's  first  novel 
—  the  dramatic  version  to  be  pro- 
duced in  New  York  this  season,  by 
Marjorie  Rambeau.  S1.90 

Book  Dept. ,  Main  Floor. 


The  FRENCH  AMERICAN  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial       Checking      Savings 
Resources  Over  -  -  $16,000,000 

A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COMMERCIAL  and 
Personal  Checking 
Accounts  Squcited. 
Savincs  Accoanis  receive 
inieresi  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

S3. 50 

OFFICERS 
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J.  M.  Dapai.Vice-President 
J.  A.  BerEcrot 

Vice-Ptesideni 

\V.  F.  Duffy. 

.Vice-Pres.  and  Cashier 

A.  Bonsquet Secretary 

J.  T.  Irilarrr-Asst.  Cashier 
Cbas.  L.  Ebner.  Jr 

Asst.  Cashier 


He^er  FdertI  Resore  Srsta  ud 
AisKated  Sanagi  Bviks  of  SuFraoasca 

The  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Sodet; 

(The   Sa>-   Fbascisco   B.^.nk) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCL\L 

526    California    St^  San  Francisco,  CaL 

BSSION  BRANCH Kmbb  aad  21ri  Slredi 

PARI-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH  . .  OmM  and  74  Art. 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH Haigfal  aid  Bchedere  Stiwtt 

June  30lh.   1922 

^ssef;       $76,170,177.18 

Deposits 72.470.177.18 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 1,000.000.00 

Re5er\-e  and  Contingent  Funds...     2,700,000.00 
Employees'   Pension   Fund 385,984.61 

A  dividend  to  depositors  of  FOUR  AND 
OXE-QUARTER  (4^)  per  cent,  per  annum 
was  declared  for  the  six  months  ending  June 
30th,    1922. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Light  on  Latin  America. 

To  those  that  believe  in  several  groupings 
of  the  nations,  European,  Asiatic,  and  Ameri- 
can, as  a  policy  likely  to  stabilize  the  world, 
and  one  more  workable  than  the  effort  to  get 
us  all  into  the  same  bed,  "The  New  Latin 
America."  by  J.  Warshaw,  Ph.  D.,  is  likely  to 
supply  needed   information. 

.\Iso.  it  comes  along  rather  opportunely  with 
the  celebration  of  Brazilian  independence. 
\\"e  all  know  a  few  things  about  South 
America  and  about  Central  America,  but  there 
is  an  amazing  ignorance  in  this  country  of 
anything  valuable  or  significant  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  does  not  get  us  far,  for  example,  to 
know  that  the  condor  of  the  Andes  is  the 
largest  bird,  or  that  some  of  the  biggest 
snakes  live  along  the  Amazon.  Introducing 
Rivers  of  Doubt  only  confuses  the  subject. 
Dr.  Warshaw  discusses  matters  that  are  of 
pertinent  interest.  He  tells  us  of  industry,  of 
the  position  of  women,  of  the  Latin  American 
attitude  toAvard  the  more  or  less  Anglo-Saxon 
.American ;  he  goes  over  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  the  growth  of  nationalism  among  the 
Latin  .Americans.  He  devotes  much  space  to 
•he  subject  of  education  and  cultural  develop- 
ment. And  he  tells  us  something  of  the  cur- 
rent opportunities  for  .Americans.  He  tries  to 
be  practical,  and  warns  us  that  it  is  an  error 
to  regard  Spain  as  a  decadent  nation,  or  that 
Latin  .America  is  a  sink  of  iniquity,  or  that 
destructive    revolutions    are    always    going    on 


Calaveras  and 
Pulgas 

Calaveras  means  "skulls."  Pulgas 
means  "fleas."  Calaveras  is  the 
name  of  a  valley  that  spans  the 
boundary  line  between  Alameda  and 
Santa  Clara  counties.  Pulgas  is  the 
name  of  an,  old  Spanish  grant  in 
San  Mateo  County. 

Calaveras  and  Pulgas  summarize 
present  activities  in  connection  with 
the  cooperative  programme  to  pro- 
vide more  water  for  San  Francisco. 

That  programme  moves  forward 
with  steady  progress.  Here  are  the 
outstanding   features : 

Spring  Valley  is  engaged  actively 
at  the  eastern  or  Alameda  County 
end  of  the  water  route;  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  at  the  western  or 
San  Mateo   County  end. 

Spring  Valley  is  adding  to  the 
height  of  Calaveras  Dam  so  as  to 
provide  an  additional  24  million  gal- 
lons of  water  daily  for  this  city. 
The  company  will  follow  this  work 
with  the  construction  of  an  aque- 
duct to   Irvington. 

San  Francisco  is  building  the  Bay 
Division  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  con- 
duit, beginning  with  the  driving  of 
Pulgas  tunnel  from  Redwood  to 
Crystal    Springs   Reservoir. 

Spring  Valley  must  amortize  the 
cost  of  its  work  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  route,  to  the  end  that  if  the 
city  buys  Spring  Valley  after  the 
amortization  is  effected,  the  cost  of 
that  work  will  not  be  added  to  the 
price. 

Spring  Valley  must  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  bonds  sold  by  the  city 
to  build  the  Bay  Division  of  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  conduit. 

Spring  Valley  must  pay  the  city 
for  the  use  of  the  conduit. 

Before  long,  work  on  the  project 
to  increase  your  water  supply  from 
Spring  Valley  sources  will  be  hum- 
ming all  the  way  from  Calaveras  to 
Pulgas   and   Crystal   Springs. 

SPmm'G  VAO.EY 

WATER     COMPANY 


there,  or  that  all  the  peoples  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande  are  alike.  The  population  of 
Mexico,  for  instance,  is  heavily  Indian,  that 
of  Nicaragua  is  Indian  to  the  extent  of  seven- 
eighths  of  the  inhabitants.  But  these  Indian 
races  have  produced  great  commanders  and 
administrators.  South  of  the  Caribbean,  the 
Latin  peoples  do  not  feel  the  need  of  any 
tuition  or  guardianship  from  the  United 
States,  and  tact  and  consideration  are  ver> 
necessary  to  friendly  relations.  Says  the  au- 
thor: 

"The  future  will  undoubtedly  witness  the 
growth  of  the  A.  B.  C.  alliance  as  the  spokes- 
man for  Latin  America,  and  an  increased 
tendency  on  the  part  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  seek  its  good  offices  rather  than  to 
have  recourse  to  European  governments  or 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
To  most  Latin  Americans  we  are  still 
'Yankees.'  ...  A  Latin  American  who  has 
never  seen  an  American,  or  has  seen  only 
types  resembling  the  national  cartoon,  will 
almost  necessarily  visualize  us  in  the  one 
mold  of  the  New  England  trader  of  a  past 
age  :  and  politicians  and  writers  who  wish  to 
perpetuate  this  image  of  us,  along  with  the  in- 
vidious phrase  'dollar  diplomacy,'  will  perforce 
term  us  yanqxds.  just  as  our  own  unwitting 
citizens  are  so  often  prone  to  term  all  Latin 
Americans  'natives.'  'spiggoties,'  and  'greasers.' 
Chauvinism  and  jingoism  are  always  ready  to 
generalize  their  animus  in  the  shape  of  a  de- 
rogatory catchword  or  brand."  Adaptibility  is 
needed  and  will  repay  the  effort. 

The  book  is  well  supplied  with  maps  and 
statistical  matter.  It  is  a  serious  and  probably 
a  valuable  effort  to  inform  United  States 
Americans  about  Central  Americans  and 
South  Americans. 

The  New  Latin  America.  By  J.  Warshaw. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $3. 


great  majority  of  us  are  essentially  religious 
— not  theologically',  nor  doctrinally,  and  fre- 
quently not  even  intellectually — but  in  the  in- 
ner recesses  of  our  spirit,  where  joy  works 
alone.  .  .  .  Here  we  kneel  to  'whatever  gods 
may  be'  and  strive  to  play  the  game."  And 
of  such  strife  are  such  poems  made  as  Froth- 
ingham  presents  in  this  little  handy  volume. 
Here  we  find  old  friends  such  as  Words- 
worth's "The  world  is  too  much  with  us," 
Owen  Meredith's  "There  is  no  unbelief,"  and 
Edwin  Arnold's  "After  Death  in  Arabia." 
One  notes  the  absence  of  such  fine  things  as 
Sill's  "The  Fool's  Prayer,"  and  La  Hire's 
Prayer,  though  both  should  surely  have  had 
place  here — but  no  anthology  is  complete  ac- 
cording to  any  one  person's  idea  except  that 
of  the  anthologist,  and  we  note  several  other 
prayers,  so  perhaps  there  are  enough.  Among 
the  haunting  verbal  melodies  offered  us  is 
William  Johnson  Cory's  "Heraclitus"  : 
They   told  me,  Heraclitus,   they  told  me  you  were 

dead, 
They    brought    me    bitter   news   to    hear   and    bitter 

tears  to  shed. 
I  wept  as  I  remembered  how  often  you  and  I 
Had  tired  the  sun  with  talking  and  sent  him  down 

the  sky. 


And    there     is     that 
reminiscent    of   Villon, 


other     fugitive     thing 
"  'Tis    All    and    Noth- 


Upstream. 

In  "Upstream"  Mr.  Lewisohn  writes  with 
mournful  beauty  of  his  childhood  in  Berlin, 
with  pensive  sadness  of  his  boyhood  and  youth 
in  South  Carolina,  where  he  attended  a  Meth- 
odist college  that  wins  some  praise,  with  a 
mingling  of  appreciation  and  despair  of  Co- 
lumbia, with  acumen  of  the  state  universities 
in  which  he  taught  German  (he  could  get  no 
place  teaching  English  literature,  he  affirms, 
because  he  is  a  Jew),  and  with  fiery  indigna- 
tion of  Politics,  War,  Puritanism,  Prohibition, 
Americanism  and  Capitalism.  He  is  now  dra- 
matic editor  of  the  New  York  Nation. 

Many  of  us  have  profited  from  Mr. 
Lewisohn's  books  on  modern  French  and  Ger- 
man literature,  but  we  feel  that  we  don't  learn 
a  great  deal  from  him  in  "Upstream"  about 
the  living  abstractions  we  have  capitalized 
above.  Naturally,  he  doesn't  quite  appreciate 
"Anglo-Saxonism."  Less  accountably,  since 
he  has  grown  up  in  it,  he  doesn't  get  the 
American  sense  of  humor.  "Muddling  along" 
has  served  the  British  Empire;  yet  he  con- 
demns it  heartily  in  us  and  is  almost  French 
in  his  logical  demands  upon  our  opportunist 
selves.  He  complains  of  our  ethical  duality 
of  conscience  and  says  we  must  practice  a 
stricter  spiritual  veracity,  lest  we  die.  He 
hates  to  see  us  sneaking  about  drinking  in 
secret  and  thinks  we  are  awful  sex  hypocrites. 
He  wonders  if  our  war  mania  wasn't  due  in  a 
way  to  sex  inhibition. 

But  the  vital  part  of  his  book,  perhaps,  is 
its  sections  on  American  university  education. 
Mr.  Lewisohn  was  instructor  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  for  one  year  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Ohio  for  eight;  so 
he  knows  somewhat  of  what  he  speaks.  And 
having  succeeded  as  a  teacher,  he  does  some- 
thing more  than  backbite.  Even  so,  his  find- 
ings are  not  reassuring.  College  presidents 
are  inquisitors  preaching  college  loyalty ;  col- 
lege professors  are  high-minded  gentlemen 
lacking  in  courage  and  independence,  but  very 
busy  with  "administrative  twaddle"  ;  students 
are  an  indistinguishable  crowd  of  youngsters 
intent  on  bettering  themselves  economically 
and  talking  fudge  and  football.  As  for  inter- 
nal university  politics,  such  as  are  the  curse 
of  certain  of  our  higher  institutions,  they  for 
some  reason  escape  the  particular  condemna- 
tion they  deserve  at  the  author's  hands. 

What,  finally,  is  Mr.  Lewisohn's  hopeful 
note?  He  says  he  hasn't  any,  except  that  the 
spirit  of  criticism  is  abroad.  But  why  not  re- 
member, too,  that  if  we  become  weary  of  well- 
doing, we  also  get  tired  of  being  bad?  Abuses 
die  before  our  Davids  can  fit  their  stones  to 
tneir  slings ;  our  Goliaths,  too,  take  to  their 
heels.  Yet  we  should  be  the  last  to  deny 
that  books  like  Mr.  Lewisohn's  assist  in  their 
discomfiture. 

Upstream.  An  American  Chronicle.  By  Lud- 
wig  Lewisohn.     New  York:   Boni  &  Liveright;  S3. 

Poems  of  the  Great  Game. 
The  internally  warring  spirit  of  man  ex- 
presses itself,  when  at  its  best,  in  verse,  and 
this  disposition  is  the  basis  of  'Songs  of  Chal- 
lenge," an  anthology  selected  and  arranged  by 
Robert  Frothingham.  "Pin  us  down."  he 
says,  "and  you'll  find  that  most  of  us  believe 
in  our  kinship  with  the  worth-while  things, 
the  truly  big  things,  'the  stars  which  fleck  our 
journey's  dusks.'  But  it's  like  squaring  the 
circle  when  we  try  to  weave  that  belief  into 
the   warp  and  woof   of  our  daily  grind.     The 


Writ  on  a  ruined  palace  in  Kashmir: 

"The  end   is   nothing,  and  the  end  is  near." 

Where    are    the    voices    kings   were    glad   to    hear 
Where  now  the  feast,  the  song,  the  bayadere? 
The  end  is  nothing  and  the  end  is  near. 

These  convey  an  idea  of  the  quality  of 
verse  that  has  appealed  to  the  collector  in  a 
theme  that  makes  for  a  quite  remarkable 
unity  of  thought  and  feeling.  Here  meet 
Charles  Badger  Qark,  Jr.,  Don  Marquis,  Bliss 
Carman.  Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Thoreau,  Burton,  Stevenson,  William 
Winter,  Eugene  F.  Ware  from  Kansas  and 
Will  H.  Ogilvie  from  Australia — a  truly 
catholic  gathering.  Edwin  Arlington  Robin- 
son is  represented  with  his  "Peace  on  Earth," 
and-  John  D.  Swain  with  "Villon's  Regrets" : 
One  perfect  lily  grew  for  me, 

And   blossomed  on  another's  breast; 
Others   have   clasped  the   little  hands 

Whose  rosy  palms  I  might  have  pressed: 
So  as  I  die,   my  wasted  youth 

Mocks  my  dim  eyes  and  fading  breath — 
Still.    I   have  lived!      And  having  lived 

That   much   is  mine — I   mock  at  Death. 
I   should  confess,    you   say.      But  yet — 
Only  for  Life  have   I  regret  1 

There  is  much  comfort  in  this  book  for  a 
rainy  day,  and  for  any  day  ;  the  stimulus  and 
elevation   of  sound  verse. 

Songs  of  Ch.\li.enge.  By  Robert  Frothingham. 
Boston:  Houghton  MifBin  Company;  5L65. 


IT'S  THE  WATER. 

Prepared  with  Glacier  Water  from 

Shasta  Springs 

AT   ALL   DEALERS 
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The  Detour. 
Owen  Davis  has  been  best  known  as  a 
writer  of  plays  of  purely  melodramatic  intent, 
but  "The  Detour,"  a  wide  departure  from  his 
previous  methods,  shows  the  real  perception 
that  was  dwelling  all  the  time  under  the 
fictitious. 

For  "The  Detour"  is  a  real  play  of  real 
people.  There  is  not  a  false  note  in  it.  Its 
theme — that  of  the  dream,  idyllic  or  other- 
wise, which  is  necessary  to  us  all — is  of  uni- 
versal appeal,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  farm- 
house setting,  the  characters,  and  the  life  that 
is  being  lived  make  it  intensely  real,  yet 
gilded  by  the  pathetic  yearning  for  the  ideal. 
From  his  experience  in  writing  plays  of 
less  worth,  somehow  the  author  has  evolved 
a  knowledge  of  human  character,  a  mellow- 
ness of  outlook,  a  tolerant,  kindly  humor,  and 
an  ability  to  fuse  his  materials  into  a  deeply 
dramatic  presentation  of  life  that  places  him 
at  one  bound  in  the  upper  ranks  of  our  native 
dramatists. 

The  story  shows  a  group  of  rural  people, 
each  engrossed  in  his  or  her  special  and 
widely  varying  dream.  There  is  conflict,  for 
a  father  opposes  his  paternal  will  to  the  dic- 
tum of  the  aspiring  mother  that  their  only 
child  shall  go  to  New  York  to  escape  the 
toils  and  restrictions  of  farm  life.  Nature, 
however,  plays  her  part,  and  the  girl,  as  did 
her  mother  before  her,  chooses  the  life  of  do- 
mestic obscurity  glorified  by  love.  And  the 
baffled  mother  incorrigibly  dreams  on ;  but 
this  time  of  grandchildren. 

The  Detour.  By  Owen  Davis.  Boston:  Little, 
Crown  &  Co.;   $1.50  net. 


Weaver,  Alexander  Woolcott,  and  the  author  of 
"The  Mirrors  of  Washington."  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's   Sons;    $2.50. 

Chari.es  Rex.      By  Ethel  M.    Dell.      New  York: 
G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $2. 
A  novel. 

RoLLO    IN     Society.       By    George    S.     Chappell. 
New  York:  G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50. 
Satire. 

My  Northern    Exposure.      By   Walter   E.   Trap- 
rock.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2.50. 
The  Kau-a  at  the  Pole. 

Ulster's  Stand  for  Union.  By  Ronald  Mc- 
Neill.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  J^  Co.;  $5. 

A  history  of  northern  opposition  to  Home  Rule. 

Sir  Edward  Cook.  By  J,  Saxon  Mills.  New 
York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $6. 

Biography. 

Twenty  Ye,vrs  in  Roumania.     By  Maude  Park- 
inson.    New  York:   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $4. 
A  study  of  people,  customs,   and  events. 

The  Prime  Ministers  of  Britain,  1721-192L 
Bv  the  Honorable  Clive  Bigham.  New  York:  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $8. 

The  Children's  Bible.  Edited  by  Henry  A. 
Sherman  and  Charles  Foster  Kent.  New  York: 
Charles    Scribner's   Sons;    $3.50. 

Selections  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  L.abok  Prob- 
lems. By  Gordon  S.  Watkins.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.   Crowell  Company;  $3. 

Songs  of  Challenge.  An  anthology  by  Robert 
Frothingham.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.65. 

Preludes  and  Symphonies.  By  John  Gould 
Fletcher,  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$LS0. 

Verse, 

Xithuania.  By  Rupert  Brooke.  Cincinnati: 
Stewart  Kidd  Company;   SO  cents. 

Modern  plays,  edited  by  Frank  Shay. 

Sounding    Brass.      By    Edward    Hale    Bicrstadt. 
Cincinnati:  Stewart  JN.iu"d  Company;  SO  cents. 
Little  Theatre  plays,  edited  by  Grace  Adams. 

The  Turner  Twins.     By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour. 
New  York:   The  Century   Company;    $1.75. 
Juvenile. 

Five  Nights  at   Five  Pines.      By   Avery   Gaul. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.75. 
.\  mystery  story. 


New  Books  Received. 

Tutor's  Lane.  By  Wilmarth  Lewis.  New  York: 
Alfred  A.   Knopf;   SI. 75. 

.\  farcical  tale  of  a  small  college  town. 

The  Undertaker's  Garland.  By  John  Pealc 
Bishop  and  Edmund  Wilson,  Jr.  New  York:  Al- 
fred  A.    Knopf;    $2. 

".\  riot  of  centaurs  and  devils,  of  pagan  and 
Christian    gods." 

One  of   Ours.      By    Willa    Cather.      New    York: 
Alfred   A.    Knopf;    $2.50. 
A  novel. 

The  Chain.     By  Charles  Hanson  Towne.     New 
York:   G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.90. 
A  novel. 

NoNSENseoRSHiP.  By  Heywood  Broun,  George 
S.  Chappell.  Ruth  Hale,  Ben  Hecht,  Wallace  Irwin, 
Robert  Keable.  Helen  Bullitt  Lowry,  Frederick 
O'Brien,  Dorothy  Parker.  Frank  Swinnerton,  H. 
M.  Tomlinson,  Charles  Hanson  Towne,  John  V.  A. 


The  Wright  Magazine 

C"  Not  for  self,  but  for  others  ") 

Only  $1.00  a  Ye^u!•. 

Besides  a  serial  and  short  stories  it 
contains  departments  for  literary  and 
music,  women  and  children,  farm  and 
garden,  a  people's  forum,  manuscript 
markets,  radio  notes  and  other  inter- 
esting features. 

THE  WRIGHT  MAGAZINE 

p.  O.  Box  894  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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THE  NEW  CURRAN. 


At  the  opening  of  this  classically  beautiful 
playhouse,  with  its  air  of  sumptuous  dignity 
and  its  suggestion  of  being  built  to  house  the 
verj-  best  in  dramatic  art,  everj'body  who 
could  possibly  squeeze  in  worked  his  passage, 
and  the  new  theatre  was  full  to  bursting. 

The  audience  contained  many  of  our  most 
eminent  citizens  and  there  were  stacks  of 
flowers  handed  up  to  the  stage  at  the  ap- 
propriate  time. 

The  theatre,  which  has  many  of  the  most 
modern  features,  carefully  studied  acoustics, 
a  sunken  orchestra  pit.  reflected  illumination, 
conveniences  for  immediate  use  as  a  picture- 
play  house,  has  also  the  additional  feature  of 
allowing  those  seated  in  the  proscenium  boxes 
.  to  see.  as  well  as  hear,  which  will  be  very 
■  gratifj-ing  to  the  beauties  who  ornament  stage 
boxes  by  their  loveliness,  only  to  lose,  in 
many  theatres,  the  possibility  of  having  a 
complete  view  of  the  performance.  And  they 
:  may  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls 
that  they  will  be  seen  under  a  golden  pros- 
cenium arch  of  such  unusual  beauty  that  their 
own  beauties  can  not  but  be  heightened  in 
such  a  favorable  setting. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  play,  "Mike  An- 
gelo"  by  name,  was  quite  up  to  the  occasion, 
and  the  members  of  the  company  are  merely 
feeders  to  Leo  Carillo.  Eut  Mr.  Carillo.  with 
his  air  of  youthful  ingenuousness,  his  pro- 
nounced magnetism,  his  fascinating  Italian  ac- 
cent, and  his  instinctive  charm,  was  really 
the  central  rallying  point.  Plainly  the  play 
was  written  all  about  him ;  his  Latin  appear- 
ance, his  quick,  unforced  dramatic  expres- 
sion, and  the  qualitj*  he  possesses  of  pleasing 
the  great  majority. 

Edward  Locke,  the  author,  showered  nearly 
all  his  choice  lines  on  Mike  Angelo,  showing 
considerable  ingenuity  in  giving  a  comical 
twist  and  a  child-like  guilelessness  to  Mike's 
clipped  English.  Author  and  actor  in  com- 
bination never  failed  to  move  the  audience 
to  laughter  at  the  intended  moment. 

In  fact  it  is  a  Leo  Carillo  week,  the  actor 
being  such  a  popular  favorite  that  he  will 
prove  a  good  drawing  card  in  spite  of  some 
defects  in  the  play  and  a  company  that  fails 
to  call  for  any  special  remark. 

"Mike  Angelo"  will  of  course  have  to  sub- 
mit to  the  blue  pencil,  and  vigorous  excision 
of  Newton  Carlton's  and  Peter  Smith's 
rather  long  platitudes  in  the  last  act.  The 
studio  atmosphere  is  sufficiently  well  indicated, 
although  I  question  if  people  in  real  studios 
dance  a  ring-around-a-rosy  as  frequently  as 
they  do  in  stage  ones.  The  company,  too,  is 
much  given  to  standing  around  listening,  in 
rigid  attitudes,  and  with  too  fixed  and  almost 
respectful  attention  to  Mike's  fascinatingly 
guileless  self-revelations.  That,  however,  is 
a  matter  that  the  stage  director  can  easily 
remedy. 

I  think  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  two  char- 
acters cast  with  foreign  accents.  One  ought 
to  be  sufficient,  especially  when  it  is  one  of 
the  main  attractions  of  the  piece.    ■ 

San  Franciscans  like  novelty-.  The  Arthur 
Maitland  Theatre  and  the  old  Alcazar  had  to 
retire  for  lack  of  sufficient  business,  but  the 
backers  of  the  new  enterprise  have  an  audi- 
torium that  can  seat  1800  persons,  and  they 
will  fill  it  with  those  that  like  happv  endings 
and  will  confidently  rely  on  getting  it. 


"THE  REAR  CAR." 

They  should  put  up  a  large  sign  at  the 
Columbia  containing  the  announcement ;  "This 
play  is  a  farcical  take-off  on  'Bats.'  "  Thus 
spectators  who  have  not  previously  informed 
themselves  will  know  what  it's  about.     People 
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who  go  to  the  Columbia  unexpectedly  see  the 
curtain  rise  on  a  dark  stage ;  pitch  dark. 
Then  they  hear  a  woman  scream  ;  scream  upon 
scream.  It  seems  like  Frank  Norris'  story  of 
the  lion-tamer  who  was  killed  by  his  savage 
charges  when  the  lights  went  out.  They  look 
at  each  other — or  vainly  try  to  in  the  dark 
— ^with  startled  eyes,  thinking  they  have 
stumbled  by  chance  on  a  play  stuffed  with 
melodramatic  horrors. 

Not  having  known  in  advance  that  Edward 
Rose,  the  author,  had  amused  himself  and  was 
seeking  to  -amuse  the  public  by  making  game 
of  the  popular  fad  for  plays  modeled  on  "The 
Bat,"  some  time  is  lost  before  they  catch 
on  and  begin  to  grin. 

The  play  is  a  queer  mix-up,  no  mistake,  and 
not  universally  funny ;  for  there  are  some 
brands  of  humor  that  do  not  reach  all  lovers 
of  the  ridiculous. 

"The  Rear  Car"  is  unquestionably  ridicu- 
lous, but  its  humor  is  not  always  authentic. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Richard  Bennett  is  rather 
wasting  his  powder  and  shot  on  it,  as  he  is 
not  a  farceur  by  vocation,  and  he  does  know 
how  to  act.  Perhaps  a  troupe  of  skillful 
farceurs  could  have  made  "The  Rear  Car" 
funny  from  the  start,  but  bewilderment  Jn  an 
audience  is  a  mistake.  They  may  be  artfully 
tricked,  misled,  and  surprised,  but  they  should 
never  be  allowed  to  flounder. 

The  things  that  contribute  to  this  state  of 
mind  were  a  series  of  the  events  and  inci- 
dents that  make  up  plays  like  "The  Thir- 
teenth Chair,"  "The  Bat,"  and  various  mys- 
tery stories ;  unexpected  faces,  and  appear- 
ances like  the  hand  turning  off  the  light  in 
"Grumpy."  But  the  various  incidents  being 
unrelated,  the  burlesque  was  only  funny  in 
lightning  flashes. 

Perhaps,  however,  Richard  Bennett  re- 
garded the  play  as  a  light  interlude  between 
heaWer  pieces,  for,  in  spite  of  the  theatricality 
of  "The  Fool,"  it  calls  for  serious  treatment 
and  has  made  quite  an  impression  on  some 
auditors  with  susceptibilities  to  religious 
drama. 


WORDLESS  FILM  PLAYS. 


Every  once  in  a  while  one  sees  a  play  on 
the  screen  that  has  a  noticeably  small  number 
of  sub-titles,  or  of  explanatorj-  text.  This, 
evidently,  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  scenario 
writers  to  work  toward  a  new  goal :  a  picture 
play  that  tells  its  story  so  graphically,  and 
with  such  fine  continuity,  that  words  are  need- 
less. 

Whether  this  consummation  is  to  be  wished 
we  do  not  yet  know.  But  the  comparatively 
few  artists  among  those  who  have  to  do  with 
picture-play  production  are  interested  in  the 
idea,  for  it  would  mean  better  pictures,  a  gain 
in  time,  and,  above  all,  better  acting.  For 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  tendency  of  the 
subordinate  players  in  the  movie  business 
showing  a  trend,  like  their  peers  in  the 
spoken  drama,  toward  the  deadening  methods 
of  stereotype. 

There  would  need  to  be  some  overhauling, 
no  doubt,  of  present  method  used  in  movie 
scenarios.  But  that  is  botmd  to  come  in  any 
case,  as  the  method  of  working  out  picture 
plays  does  not  stand  still.  We  have  but  to 
pause,  reflect  for  a  few  moments,  and  com- 
pare the  first-class  picture  plays  of  the  present 
epoch,  pieces  of  real  magnitude,  with  those 
we  w^ere  enjoj-ing  uncritically  a  dozen  years 
ago.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  at  all  a  bad 
idea  for  some  movie  theatre  proprietor,  or 
some  producer,  to  revive  an  old  favorite  of 
that  era  in  order  to  place  it  on  the  same 
programme  in  contrast  with  the  best  work  of 
the   present   time. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  by  the  way,  that  the 
loss  in  time  in  giving  the  spectators  in  a 
movie  house  full  opportunitv*  to  read  all  the 
explanatory  text  is  considerable.  The  com- 
mensurate gain,  therefore,  would  perhaps  al- 
low for  a  more  leisurely  enjoyment  on  the 
part  of  the  audienec  of  many  beautiful  stage 
pictures  presented.  For  one  of  the  trials,  in 
the  peaceful  and  silent  atmosphere  of  a  pic- 
ture play  theatre,  is  the  speed  with  which 
they  race  the  pictures  over  the  screen.  The 
tenderest  consideration  is  paid  to  the  slower 
eaders  of  the  text.  They  must  never  be  made 
to  feel  that  they  are  not  considered.  But  in 
many  of  the  plays  there  are  really  beautiful 
pictures  full  of  interesting  detail;  pictures 
such  as  the  court  scenes  in  "The  Three 
Gyardsmen."  It  is  not  only  exasperating  to 
see  such  pictures,  that  are  like  copies  of 
famous  paintings,  hurried  off  the  screen,  but 
it  is  a  downright  loss. 

Several  experiments  have  been  made  in  giv- 
ing picture  plays  without  text;  two  have  been 
seen,  and  not  so  very  long  ago,  by  the  movie 
fans.  "The  Swimmin'  Hole"  and  "The  Jour- 
ney's End."  This  means  that  others  ^vill  fol- 
low ;  and  next  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
kindly  the  public  will  take  to  the  innovation. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


THE  BOG-LIGHT  OF  PLAY  WRITING. 


A  Kansas  woman  sued  her  husband  for  di- 
vorce because  he  has  forced  her  to  move 
sixty-three  times  in  twelve  years.  And  some 
women  complain  that  married  life  is  monoto- 
nous. 


I  am  speaking  entirely  within  the  bounds  of 
probability,  says  James  L.  Ford  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  when  I  say  that  at  the  present 
moment  there  must  be  at  least  a  million  indi- 
viduals devoting  all  or  a  part  of  their  waking 
hours  to  the  construction  of  what  they  im- 
agine are  plays.  In  this  great  army  are  rep- 
resentatives of  everj-  busines,  profession,  and 
mechanical  craft,  and  if  the  time  they  have 
wasted  had  been  employed  in  some  simple 
work  of  agriculture  like  picking  huckleberries 
or  digging  potatoes  the  cost  of  living  might 
have  been  materially  reduced. 

The  persistent  harping  on  the  earning  ca- 
pacity of  the  American  dramatist  that  has 
been  going  on  ever  since  Clyde  Fitch  ran  his 
brief  meteoric  course  across  the  theatrical 
horizon  has  proved  of  incalculable  harm  to  a 
credulous  generation  of  money -hunters.  It 
has  created  the  widespread  delusion  that  the 
wTiting"  of  plays  is  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
and  easily  mastered  callings  that  ingenuous 
youth  can  embark  in,  whereas  we  have  only 
to  compare  the  gross  amount  of  the  royalties 
paid  each  year  to  playwrights  with  the  num- 
ber of  those  engaged,  more  or  less  success- 
fully, in  writing  plays  to  realize  that  it  is 
the  most  poorly  recompensed  of  all  occupa- 
tions. 

Bartley  Campbell  and  Bronson  Howard  may 
be  accounted  the  earliest  of  the  race  of  mod- 
ern playwrights  whose  emoluments  have  be- 
come a  matter  of  such  unfortunate  notoriety. 

Bartley  Campbell's  "My  Partner,"  with  its 
conspicuous  "actor-proof"  scene,  was  a  notable 
production,  for  it  proved  the  value  of  the 
p]a>-wright  to  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
star.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Howard's 
"Banker's  Daughter,"  which  had  been  given 
two  or  three  times  under  as  many  diiTerent 
names  before  it  received  the  help  of  A.  R. 
Cazauran  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre.  The 
author  thought  himself  fortunate  when  Mr. 
Palmer  agreed  to  pay  him  $25  a  night  for  his 
play,  as  indeed  he  was,  for  it  paved  the  way 
to  a  successful  career,  and  it  is  said  that 
"Shenandoah"  yielded  him  a  fortune  of  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Campbell  con- 
tinued to  write  popular  dramas,  but  the  low 
scale  of  royalties  disgusted  him,  and  in  time 
he  became  his  own  manager  and  producer,  till 
the  toil  and  anxiety  entailed  by  the  two  dis- 
similar offices  drove  him  out  of  his  mind  and 
eventually  led  to  his  death. 

It  was  Charles  Frohman  who  inaugurated 
the  custom,  now  universally  followed,  of  pay- 
ing the  dramatist  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
takings  instead  of  a  flat  royalty,  and  of  this 
beneficent  policy  Clyde  Fitch  was  one  of  the 
first  to  profit  conspicuously.  In  his  adroit 
hands  that  which  a  simpler  generation  had 
regarded  as  a  profession  became  a  business, 
and  he  followed  it  with  efficiency  and  indus- 
try-, reaping  large  pecuniary-  harvests  and  im- 
planting hopeless  ambitions  in  thousands  of 
young  souls.  The  influence  exerted  by  Froh- 
man and  Fitch  was  far  more  extensive  and 
disastrous  than  is  generally  known. 

The  lure  of  prospective  money  making, 
coupled  with  the  magical  illusion  of  the  foot- 
lights, unseated  reason  in  the  heads  of  the 
vast  number  who  wished  to  get  rich  quickly 
and  without  hard  labor,  and  caused  an  epi- 
demic of  plaj-writing  that  has  raged  ever  since 
with  steadily  increasing  malignitj'.  To  the 
many  elective  courses  that  make  easy  the  path 
of  the  lazy  student  up  the  heights  of  Olympus, 
far-seeing  college  presidents  hastened  to  add 
that  of  dramatic  construction,  which  attracted 
countless  eager  students,  and  at  the  same 
time  persons  without  any  education  save  the 
most  meagre  convinced  themselves  and  their 
immediate  relatives  that  playriting  was  easy 
for  the  strong  wrist. 

The  result  of  this  was  to  create  a  sort  of 
will  o'  the  msp  which  the  incompetent  have 
followed  to  the  neglect  of  better  opportuni- 
ties. No  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  num- 
bers engaged  in  this  futile  pursuit,  of  the  avo- 
cations abandoned  or  the  careers  ruined  by 
following  this  ignis  fatuus,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  of  the  hundred-odd  millions  who  con- 
stitute our  population  there  are  very  few  who 
have  not  at  least  considered  a  try  at  the 
calling  that  involves  so  little  work  and  holds 
out  promise  of  such  great  rewards. 


The  modern  corsetless,  golf-playing,  swim- 
ming, riding,  dancing  girl  looks  like  a  pretty 
fine  physical  specimen — much  finer,  any  one 
will  grant,  than  the  long-skirted,  tightly-laced 
Victorian  lady,  whose  most  \-iolent  exercise 
was  croquet,  says  the  Ohio  State  Journal. 
Probably  there  are  many  women,  necessarily 
of  the  leisure  class,  who  overdo  the  sport  fad. 
But  unless  English  women  are  ver^'  different 
from  the  American  women,  there  aren't  many 
so  strenuous.  And  it  isn't  likely  that  the 
most  enthusiastic  sportswoman  ever  tires  her- 
self quite  so  much  as  the  active  housewife 
of  the  middle  classes,  particularly  in  these 
house-cleaning  times.  It  is  no  sport  to  carry 
a  big  mattress  out  in  the  yard  for  airing  or 
to  drag  out  the  rugs;  and  who  has  heard 
scientists  worrj'ing  over  the  future  of  the  race 
on  account  of  these  little  stunts? 


WAS  HAMLET  SHAKESPEARE? 


Tibet's  area  is  463,200  square  miles. 


The  hypothesis  that  Shakespeare  composed 
"Hamlet"  in  order  to  expose  a  court  scandal, 
and  inveigh  against  glaring  sins  of  the  times, 
is  not  supported  by  any  evidence  whatever;  at 
least  Professor  Thompson  produces  none, 
writes  Horace  Furness,  Jr.,  the  eminent  Shake- 
spearean scholar,  in  the  North  American  Re- 
z-iezL'.  We  should  be  furnished  with  facts  as 
to  Shakespeare's  source  of  his  knowledge. 
We  should  be  shown  that  Shakespeare  was 
smarting  under  rebuffs  from  those  high  in 
office,  and  thus  di^-ulged  state  secrets  out  of 
spite.  We  should  be  shown  that  Shake- 
spite.  We  should  be  shown  that  Shake- 
speare's particular  animus  was  against  Leices- 
ter, and  should  be  told  the  incidents  which 
aroused  it.  Without  this  information  there  is 
no  reason  why  Shakespeare  should  rake  up 
concealed  facts  in  a  case  which  had  been  dis- 
cussed and  sifted  almost  before  he  was  born — 
Amy  Robsart  died  in  1560 — and  throw  out 
veiled  hints  accusing  the  principal  agents,  one 
of  whom,  Leicester,  had  died  ten  or  twelve 
years  before  Shakespeare  wrote  his  play. 
What  person  then  w^itnessing  the  play  would 
cast  his  memory  back  thirty  years  or  more 
and  at  once  apply  some  obscure  reference  to 
a  case  which  had  long  since  ceased  to  excite 
any  interest?  Furthermore,  even  had  Shake- 
speare openly  avowed  his  belief  in  Leicester's 
guilt,  who  would  have  paid  any  attention,  or 
attached  any  importance,  to  the  words  of  a 
young  playwright,  who  at  that  date,  1598,  was 
only  beginning  his  career  ? 

Mention  is  made  of  but  two  Quartos,  1603 
and  1604,  as  appearing  before  the  Folio  of 
1 623,  whereas  there  were  three  others,  one 
in  1605,  one  in  1611,  and  one  undated,  a  clear 
witness  to  the  great  popularity  of  tlie  play, 
although  Mr.  Thompson  several  times  refers 
to  it  as  but  "caviare  to  the  general."  The 
Quarto  of  1604  is  evidently  a  rewritten  version 
of  the  play  as  it  appeared  in  1603;  there  are 
many  additions  and  some  omissions.  But 
when  Mr.  Thompson  declares  that  "it  is  an 
inescapable  conclusion  that  in  the  revised 
version  Shakespeare  introduced  a  large  ele- 
ment of  the  personal  equation,"  it  is  taking 
for  granted  that  we  know  just  what  that  per- 
sonal equation  might  be.  Did  Shakespeare 
ever  show  himself  completely?  Such  phrases 
as  "beyond  doubt,"  "it  is  quite  certain,"  are 
somewhat  dangerous  when  applied  to  a  theory 
touching  Shakespeare's  creations,  and  are  apt 
to  excite  antagonism,  in  place  of  acquiescence. 
Until  we  have  more  positive  evidence  of 
Shakespeare's  own  character  I,  for  one,  shall 
not  accept  this  dogmatic  assertion  that  Ham- 
let is  Shakespeare. 

Again  :  "In  a  play  purporting  to  be  based 
on  actual  history  it  was  natural,  even  in- 
evitable, that  Shakespeare  should  have  women 
in  contemporar>'  allusions  or  incidents  which. 
however  much  metamorphosed  in  the  drama, 
nevertheless  were  recognized  as  familiar  by 
the  audience."  This  is.  of  course,  true  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  chance  mention  of  some 
actual  incident,  whereof  the  date  is  known, 
is  one  of  the  few  ways  we  still  have  of  es- 
tablishing the  date  of  composition  of  any  play. 
But  it  is  the  despair  of  the  historian  that  of 
these  historic  allusions  Shakespeare  has  far 
fewer  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
seems  to  have  been  so  immersed  in  his  own 
story  and  drama  that  the  everyday  events 
passed  him  by  almost  unregarded.  Still  less 
is  it  likely  that  he  should  have  traveled  back 
thirty  years  and  more  to  cast  out  obscure  al- 
lusions to  an  incident  which  few  among  his 
audience  would  be  likelv  to  recall. 
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The  Place 
with  an  "atmosphere" 
alGNPOSTS 

I  of  satisfacflion 
1^  surmount  all 
iEe  best  eating-places 
throughout  the  world. 
For  centuries  some  of 
them  have  hung  there 
as  indications  of  "good 
cheer."  No  one  of 
them  is  better  known 
or  more  welcome  than 
the  one  right  here  at 
your  doors,  the 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

Rapid  in  action  is  the  melodramatic  farce, 
"The  Rear  Car,"  which  started  on  a  two 
weeks'  run  last  Monday  night  and  ever  since 
has  been  giving  large  audiences  a  mixture  of 
thrills  and  laughs.  Edward  E.  Rose,  the  au- 
thor, is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
Richard  Bennett  cast  for  the  "deflector,"  the 
sort  of  butter-in  who  mixes  up  the  already 
complicated  conditions  existing  on  the  private 
car  conveying  the  long-lost  heiress  to  her 
father.  Bennett  has  done  a  number  of  dra- 
matic roles  with  success,  but  this  is  the  first 
instance  in  which  he  has  come  out  as  a 
farceur.  His  success  is  in  nowise  less  bril- 
liant than  in  the  other  line  of  stage  work. 
He  is  supported  by  a  large  cast  which  gives 
the  necessary  melodramatic  touch  to  the 
scenes  of  this  mystery  drama  spoke  of  as 
"battier  than  'The  Bat.'  "  It  will  be  offered 
for  the  last  time  Saturday  night,  September 
23d,  and  is  not  to  be  played  elsewhere  in  Cali- 
fornia, Bennett  leaving  immediately  for  New 
York  to  open  his  season  there. 

The  stage  success,  "Nice  People,"  will  be 
the  next  offering  at  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
opening  there  on  Monday  night,  September 
25th,  with  Mary  Newcomb  in  the  stellar  role. 
This  is  the  Rachel  Crothers  play  that  created 
so  much  of  a  stir  on  Broadway. 

The  Players  Theatre. 
Unusual  interest  centres  in  the  announce- 
ment by  Reginald  Travers  and  William  S. 
Rainey  of  the  continuation  of  their  special 
season  of  worth-while  plays  at  the  Players 
Theatre,  Bush  Street  near  Gough. 

A  series  of  five  distinctive  and  attractive 
plays  will  be  offered,  beginning  with  Ossip 
Dymow's  Russian  drama,  "Nju,"  which  will  be 
given  its  San  Francisco  premiere  next  Mon- 
day evening  with  Evelyn  Vaughan  in  the  name 
part. 

Another  novelty  is  Philip  Moeller's  comedy, 
"Madame  Sand,"  which  deals  with  the  es- 
capades and  amours  of  that  interestiog  per- 
sonage. It  was  a  starring  vehicle  for  Mrs. 
Fiske  recently  in  New  York,  but  has  never 
been  seen  in  San  Francisco.  Mabel  Gump  is 
cast  for  Madame  Sand. 

In  response  to  numerous  requests,  Francis 
Powers'  colorful  tale  of  San  Francisco's 
Chinatown,  "The  First  Born,"  will  be  given, 
with  a  sparkling  comedy  by  John  Jex  entitled 
"Violet  Souls"  as  a  curtain  raiser. 

An  elaborate  revival  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
and  the  first  production  of  a  new  play  by 
Charles  Caldwell  Dobie,  at  present  called 
"Doubling  in  Brass,"  complete  the  series. 

The  regular  Players  Club  season  will  start 
in  November,  upon  the  completion  of  the 
Rainey-Travers  series,  and  will  also  consist 
of  five  plays  new  to  San  Francisco.  Season 
subscription  tickets  for  the  entire  ten  produc- 
tions are  now  being  oft'ered  at  reduced  rates. 


ber  him  on  his  last  appearance  at  the  Or- 
pheum  will  be  surprised  to  see  him  in  a  char- 
acter which  is  an  antithesis  to  the  Sea  Wolf. 
■'Jes'  Buck,"  which  Mr.  Bosworth  wrote  him- 
self, is  as  great  a  comedy  as  "The  Sea  Wolf" 
was  a  drama. 

The  announcement  that  Rae  Samuels  is  com- 
ing will  give  every  one  who  goes  to  vaude- 
ville a  thrill.  Her  personality  and  song  num- 
bers  are  treats   which   she  brings  too   seldom. 

D'Amore  Franklin  and  Douglas  Charles 
with  Ethel  Truesdale  contribute  a  liberal  sur- 
prise of  the  good  things  of  the  theatre. 

"The  Dizzy  Heights"  is  a  great  domestic 
comedy  in  which  Anderson  and  Burt  spend 
their  honeymoon  in  the  Alps.  The  skit  is 
packed  with  laughs. 

Quite  the  most  tantalizing  toes  which  have 
tickled  the  terpsichorean  tastes  in  a  long  time 
are  those  of  the  Mellette  Sisters. 

A  laugh  with  every  chug  of  the  motor  is 
the  record  of  "Fields'  Family  Ford." 

Swartz  and  Clifford  have  a  distinctive  way 
of  getting  over  their  popular  melodies  and 
clever  nonsense. 

The  Bieserts  are  sensational  cyclists  who 
make  every  moment  a  thrill. 


BALTIC  STATES  IMPROVE. 


The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

The  public   is  well  acquainted  with   Hobart 

Bosworth  on  the  screen.     Those  who  remem- 


TICKETS  NOW! 

at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 
For  CONCERTS 
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Monday,    Sept.    18 — Final    Week 
Matinees   IVedttesday    and   Saturday 

RICHARD  BENNETT 

In    the    Melodramatic    Farce 

"THE    REAR    CAR" 

"Riot  of  mystery  and  fun." — Examiner. 
Sept.     25 — Famous     stage     success,     "NICE 
PEOPLE." 


V"*®Mji<vu>iiv  Cutout^.  5 


■^DriLv"  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    25c    TO    $1.25 
Except    Sats.,    Sun3.    and    HoHdaya 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN   DRESS 
CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


The  Circuit's  Third  of  a  Centurr. 
It  will  Startle  many  an  old-timer  to  be  told 
that  the  Orpheum  has  been  dispelling  gloom 
in  San  Francisco  for  a  third  of  a  century. 
But  so  are  we  getting  on.  The  Orpheum  Cir- 
cuit, from  a  beginning  in  this  city,  spreads  to- 
day over  fifteen  states  and  the  western  part 
of  Canada,  and  is  preparing  to  celebrate  the 
completion  of  a  third  of  a  century  of  progress 
and  achievement.  The  anniversary  date  falls 
in  the  week  commencing  Sunday,  October  22d, 
and  during  that  seven  days  Orpheum  theatres, 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  will  be  re- 
splendent with  flags  and  crowded  with  patrons. 
Thirty-three  and  a  third  years  ago,  two 
young  San  Franciscans,  Martin  Beck  and  Mor- 
ris Meyerfeld,  Jr.,  conceived  the  idea  of  this 
circuit  of  theatres.  Their  assets  consisted  of 
the  lease  of  a  small  show  house,  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  in  cash,  their  energies,  and  an 
idea.  They  spent  so  much  on  decoration  and 
on  items  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  that  rival 
managers  shook  their  heads  and  made  bets  on 
the  time  that  would  elapse  before  they  found 
the  sheriff  in  possession  ;  but  the  public  surged 
to  the  box-office,  and  kept  on  surging.  Los 
Angeles  beckoned  to  them,  and  soon  a  theatre 
in  that  city  was  under  their  management. 
Thence  the  circuit  rapidly  spread. 

In  San  Francisco  realty  values  increased  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Orpheum,  and  no  mistakes 
were  made  in  the  purchase  of  sites  in  any  of 
the  cities  of  the  circuit.  Vaudeville  was  ele- 
vated by  adopting  the  policy  of  clean,  bright 
shows,  so  success  attended  from  both  direc- 
tions. The  circuit  extends  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Chicago,  and  from  Winnipeg  to  New 
Orleans,  and  generally  speaking  it  books  the 
best  light  entertainment  that  offers  in  New 
York  or  London.  Altogether,  it  is  an  insti- 
tution in  which  San  Franciscans  can  take 
pride  as  well  as  pleasure,  and  regard  with 
some  of  the  affection  that  attaches  to  mem- 
ories of  the  long  ago. 


It  took  a  trip  to  the  States,  and  to  Washing- 
ton, for  that  matter,  for  a  man  from  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  to  have  an  undesirable 
encounter  with  mosquitoes,  says  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Contrary  to  whatever  notions  any 
one  may  have  concerning  the  tropical  nature 
of  Panama  in  contradistinction  to  our  own 
part  of  the  country,  the  mosquito  does  not 
exist  now  in  Panama,  but  is  frequently  met 
outside,  according  to  Richard  M.  Davies  of 
Panama.  "Panama  has  been  rid  of  the  mos- 
quito entirely,"  says  Mr.  Davies,  "and  with  it 
has  gone  the  malarial  troubles  which  for  many 
years  were  rampant  in  that  country.  Strange 
to  say,  during  my  present  trip  to  the  States 
I  have  been  bothered  on  several  occasions 
with  mosquitoes,  and  it  was  a  new  experience, 
since  the  country  along  the  Canal  has  been 
completely  rid  of  them.  There  are  sporadic 
cases  of  malaria,  as  you  will  find  them  no 
less  in  sections  much  farther  north.  But  the 
mosquito  and  malaria  as  a  disease  generally 
suffered  over  the  country  have  been  eliminated 
from  Panama.  I  find  that  some  persons  in 
the  States  have  peculiar  ideas  about  Panama. 
I  met  one  man  who  believed  that  the  country 
was  largely  a  swamp.  And  the  surprising  fact 
of  the  matter  was  that  he  had  visited  Panama. 
There  is  not  a  swamp  there.  It  is  a  hilly 
country  and  is  dry  and  anything  but  a  country 
of  swamps.  There  is  not  the  hustle  that  is 
found  in  the  large  cities  up  this  way.  You 
can  take  life  easy,  and  the  populated  sections 
are  more  like  small  towns,  where  everybody 
knows   all   about  everybody  else." 


That  the  help  given  to  Northwestern 
Russia  in  1919  and  1920  by  America  played 
an  important  part  in  stamping  out  the  Bol- 
shevist spirit  in  that  district  is  the  convic- 
tion of  Colonel  Edward  W.  Ryan,  who  for 
the  last  four  years  has  had  charge  of  all 
American  Red  Cross  activities  in  the  new 
states  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Esthonia, 
bordering  on  Riga  Bay,  says  the  New  York 
Times.  Colonel  Ryan  has  just  reached  New 
York  after  eight  years  medical  and  relief 
work  in  various  countries  of  Europe.  Con- 
ditions in  Kovno  Reval  and  adjacent  terri- 
tories, where  in  1920  and  1921  the  Red  Cross 
was  feeding  36,000  refugees,  have  improved 
so  much  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic 
states  are  not  only  now  raising  plenty  of  food- 
stuffs for  their  own  use,  but  are  exporting 
flax  and  timber. 

"They  have  balanced  their  budgets  and  as 
far  as  production  is  concerned  are  economic- 
ally independent,"  said  Colonel  Ryan,  dis- 
cussing the  rehabilitation  of  Latvia,  Esthonia, 
and  Lithuania.  "In  1919,  when  we  first  went 
into  Riga,  the  people  were  in  a  dazed,  disor- 
ganized, helpless  state.  They  were  groping  in 
the  dark,  not  knowing  what  would  happen 
from  day  to  day  and  not  caring  much.  From  I 
January  to  May  of  that  year  Bolshevist  propa- 
ganda was  strong,  and  it  was  only  through 
dogged  work  that  these  three  countries  are 
not  today  in  the  deplorable  state  of  Russia. 

"At  the  time  of  the  Kronstadt  revolution 
many  of  them  escaped  across  the  ice  and 
reached  Finland.  There  they  were  fed  and 
Gared  for  by  the  Red  Cross,  and  eventually 
were  able  to  return  to  their  country.  The 
first  national  army  of  250  men,  which  did 
some  hard  fighting  in  those  days  driving  back 
the  Eolsheviki,  has  now  increased  to  60,000. 
With  the  exception  of  the  southern  border  of 
Lithuania,  where  it  joins  Poland,  there  is 
comparative  peace  through  the  Baltic  states- 
But  along  this  border  the  Poles  are  aggres- 
sive, and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Lithuanians  to  be  mobilized  for  some  time  to 
come. 

"Most  of  the  officers  in  this  army  received 
their  education  in  Petrograd  and  Berlin  and 
are  very  intelligent.  They  are  well  trained 
and  disciplined.  It  was  only  through  the 
clever  organization  of  disjointed  forces  that 
the  strongest  leaders  were  able  to  pull  to- 
gether the  nucleus  which  later  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  formation  of  an  inde- 
pendent government.  In  1917  the  seven  or 
eight  million  inhabitants  of  these  three 
countries  were  as  uncertain  of  their  future  as 
the  other  100,000,000  people  in  Russia.  Even 
after  the  recognition  of  the  Baltic  states  by 
the  League  of  Nations,  sporadic  revolutions 
kept  those  countries  in  a  chaotic  and  unsettled 
condition.  Only  now  that  a  degree  of  nor- 
mality has  been  reached  is  the  feeling  of  un- 
rest developing  into  something  more  stable, 
more  durable  and  lasting. 

"To  many  of  those  people  war  is  normal 
and  peace  abnormal.  This  is  true,  not  only  in 
the  Baltic  states,  but  all  through  Europe. 
Boys  have  been  leaving  their  schools  and 
classes  since  1914  to  go  into  the  army.  To 
them  war  is  the  natural  life.  They  can  not 
go  back  to  school  now  to  finish  an  interrupted 
education — as  they  are  demobilized  they  must 
look  around  for  a  new  trade,  a  new  profes- 
sion. The  Baltic  states,  as  well  as  other 
states,  have  this  problem  confronting  them. 
That  they  have,  with  the  Bolsheviki  continu- 
ally knocking  at  the  door,  been  able  to  stabilize 
their  trade,  start  their  schools,  and  reestab- 
lish industry  is  greatly  to  their  credit.  Had 
they  had  the  indolence  and  procrastination  of 
the  Russians  of  Central  and  Eastern  Russia, 
this  would  not  have  been  possible.  But  they 
are  a  naturally  thrifty,  hard-working,  indus- 
trious group." 


yers,  undergraduates,  gasfitters  and  mercan- 
tile clerks  are  blindly  following  the  :gnis 
fahms  of  the  stage,  leaving  in  its  place  only 
disillusionment  and  the  consciousness  of  a 
profitless  career. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Chorus. 
Why  are  chorus  men  ?  used  to  be  a  ques- 
tion asked  by  theatre-goers,  but  it  has  finally 
been  answered — because  it  means  a  job,  says 
a  London  cable  to  the  New  York  Herald.  As 
several  theatres  are  giving  preference  to  men 
who  served  in  the  war,  chorus  work  for  men 
has  been  given  a  new  dignity.  And  the  fact 
that  the  roles  of  chorus  men  are  being  filled 
by  real  men  who  have  proved  themselves  such 
makes  a  difference  widely  observed  on  the 
dark  side  of  the  footlights  in  London  the- 
atres. 

At  Daly's  Theatre,  where  Harry  Welchman 
is  starring  in  "The  Lady  of  the  Rose,"  there 
is  a  male  chorus  which  includes  two  ex-majors 
and  five  captains  as  well  as  others  of  lesser 
military  rank,  but  no  less  respected  in  the  war 
days.  In  the  play  they  do  a  parade  and  noth- 
ing like  it  has  ever  been  seen  done  by  stage 
soldiers  before.  They  are  soldiers  first  and 
chorus  men  by  necessity.  When  Welchman 
snaps  his  commands  they  click  their  heels  to- 
gether and  give  a  remarkable  performance. 
At  the  same  time  they  take  real  pride  in  their 
work. 

One  ex-major  in  this  chorus  commanded  a 
horse  artillery  battery  and  was  gassed  in 
France.  Captain  "L.  P."  went  out  with  the 
West  Kentish  regiment ;  Captain  "C.  P.  P." 
wilh  the  Indian  cavalry,  and  Captain  "R.  R. 
M."  was  at  Saloniki.  His  pals  call  him  the 
"commercial  traveler"  because  the  only  line 
he  speaks  is  "Yes,  we  are  only  waiting  fo^ 
orders." 


Lord  Lcverhulme  and  America. 
In  an  article  in  the  Westminster  Gazette 
that  would  warm  the  cockles  of  a  prohi  ■ 
bitionist's  or  an  efficiency  expert's  heart  Lord 
Leverhulme  indicates  the  superiority  of  Ameri- 
cans over  Englishmen  in  practicing  the  habits 
of  sobriety,  diligence,  and  early  rising,  says 
the  Living  Age.  To  be  sure,  he  hastens  to 
add  the  British  have  many  points  of  su- 
periority that  he  deems  it  more  politic  not  to 
divulge.  The  important  thing  is  that  break- 
fast is  served  in  New  York  hotels  at  6  o'clock 
and  that  barber  shops  open  at  the  same  hour. 
This  impresses  the  Britisher,  for  Loudon's 
culinary  and  tonsorial  artists  do  not  embark 
upon  their  day  of  toil  until  eight.  Ameri- 
cans undoubtedly  have  the  habit  of  work, 
and  if  material  prosperity  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  life,  surely  we  are  the  greatest  na- 
tion in  the  world.  Lord  Leverhulme  is  also 
impressed  with  the  way  young  Americans 
with  large  inheritances  buckle  down  to  work, 
whereas  a  young  Englishman  with  even  $5000 
a  year  income  is  certain  to  spend  his  life  in 
leisure.  He  also  points,  as  his  countrymen 
frequently  do,  to  our  enormous  gold  reserve, 
but  graciously  adds  that  America's  good  habits 
are  her  real  reserve  of  gold.  The  noble 
lord  finds  that  Japan,  too,  is  more  progres- 
sive than  his  own  country,  and  he  expresses 
the  opinion  that  England  should  imitate  the 
industrious  habits  of  the  Oriental  nation  be- 
fore undertaking  missionary  reform  there. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO, 
SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 
Hoipital  and  Sick  Room   Suppliei 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

441  Sutter  St. — Entire  Building.  Telephone 
San  Frjmcisco,  CaL         Douglas  4017 


The  etymology  of  "Yule"  proves  the  Pagan 
origin  of  this  Christmas  custom  of  the  Yule 
festival.  The  feast  of  the  sun  god  Thor — 
always  celebrated  in  Saxon  days  at  the  win- 
ter solstice — was  termed  Giul.  the  signification 
of  which  was  ale,  and  of  this  word  Yule  is  a 
corruption. 


Red-haired  persons  are  said  to  be  less  sub- 
ject to  baldness  than  others.     But  is  it  worth 

it? 


W^hat  Makes  a  P!ay^mith  ? 
A  flair  for  the  stage  is  a  gift  that  the  Fairy 
Godmother  seldom  brings  to  the  christening, 
says  James  L.  Ford  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
It  was  the  birthright  of  Dion  Boucicault, 
whose  "London  Assurance"  was  produced  with 
sensational  success  when  he  was  nineteen 
years  old,  and,  as  it  was  as  difficult  then  as 
now  for  an  unknown  to  obtain  a  hearing,  we 
may  infer  that  he  wrote  it  at  the  age  of 
eleven.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  this  ex- 
traordinary aptitude  for  dramatic  creation  in 
the  cultivated  mind,  and  we  have  only  to  read 
the  essays  on  the  drama  penned  from  time  f* 
time  by  erudite  scholars  to  become  convinced 
that  the  whole  subject  lies  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  academic  thought. 

The  education  of  the  successful  dramatists 
has  been  that  of  life  rather  than  of  books. 
The  last  man  to  learn  the  art  is  the  literary 
expert,  because  he  can  not  escape  the  thrall- 
dom  of  fine  writing,  which  is  a  far  cry  from 
construction.  An  accomplished  playwright 
once  told  me  that  a  watchmaker  possessed  the 
best  natural  gifts  for  the  craft,  as  every  wheel 
in  a  watch  served  a  useful  purpose  in  making 
the  wheels  go  round,  and  to  remove  one  or 
add  a  new  one  would  ruin  the  whole  works. 
And  while  the  few  have  acquired  or  in- 
herited the  knack  of  scene-building,  the  other 
million  of  college  professors,  carpenters,  law- 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


The  sale  of  "Tait's"  last  week  to  a  syndi- 
cate  originating   in   the   land    of   citrus   fruits 
and  cafeterias  appears,  to  many  a  soulful  Bo- 
hemian,   to    mark   thr  passing   of    the   tj-pical 
San  Francisco  French  restaurant.     As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  San  Francisco  French  restau- 
rant has  not  yet  altogether  passed,  and  Tait's 
was   not   a    faithful    type    of   the   class,    being 
quite  too  proper;  but  there  is  some  truth  in 
the  theor>'  that  times  have  changed,  inasmuch 
as  times  are   always    changing,   and   that   San 
Francisco  no  longer  presents  its  vices  to  the 
world    in    the    same    fearless    and    seductive 
forms  as  of  yore.     And  that  is  enough  to  ex- 
cite the  fear  that  it  has  passed  its  most  full- 
blooded   and  fiery  youth,   and  begun  to   enter 
upon   the   time   of  life   which   the   Frenchman 
described    as    "the    sad    days   -when    our   vices 
begin  to  desert  us."     For  it  can  not  be  denied 
that    the    old    French    restaurants    of    several 
stories,  where  the  higher  the  stor^-  the  lower 
the  morals,    have  almost  departed.      It  is  not 
altogether    due   to    our   beloved    Brother   Vol- 
stead, either,  for  the  process  began  before  the 
general  dessication,  and  was  probably  started 
by  the  rise  in  living  costs.      But  memorj'  re- 
mains.     There   was   the    one   where  the   ele- 
vator   man    wore    diamonds    for    keeping    his 
mouth  shut.     It  began  in  the  earliest  of  early 
days,    with    a    canine    name,    and    after    many 
shifts  of  base  reached  its  apogee  on  the  comer 
made  famous  by  Spider  Kelly.     (The  Spider, 
by  the  way,  had  some  good  sporting  instincts, 
and  attended   the  Volsteadian   auction   of  ^  his 
bar  furnishings  with  his  usual  personal  sign- 
manual  in  evidence:  a  small  piece  of  ice  held 
in    his    left   hand,   perhaps    to   refrigerate    his 
overwarm    heart,)      .^nd   then   there   was   the 
one  built  on  Mason  Street  after  the  fire,  when 
the  motor-car  had  begun  to  exert  its  influence 
even  on  the  oldest  and  least  respectable  insti- 
tutions.    Behind  a  side  door  it  had  an  auto- 
mobile runway  leading  to  the  rear,  where  an 
automatic    elevator   waited,    and   veiled   ladies 
could  reach  the  upper  levels  without  attract- 
ing notice.    Why?    We  do  not  know,  and  not 
knowing  can  not  say,   as  the  old  lady  put  it. 
But  we  do  mind  us  of  the  observation  of  the 
late  Reuben  H.  Lloyd :  that  "no  woman  ever 
went  upstairs  in   a  French  restaurant  to   say 
her  prayers." 


of  the  lower  floor,  a  feature  never  under- 
stood by  any  Eastern  visitor.  But  here  the 
San  Franciscan  took  his  wife,  and  could  with- 
out embarrassment  meet  another  San  Francis- 
can with  his.  The  wickedness  of  the  rest  of 
the  place  was  a  thing  that  could  be  swallowed 
with  the  soup.  WTiy  fuss  about  it  ?  Those 
were  the  good  days,  not  only  of  good  cooking. 
but  of  the  social  theon.'^  that  your  fellow- 
citizens'  morals  were  none  of  your  business ; 
an  attitude  of  mind  it  is  growing  harder  and 
harder  for  the  public  to  maintain  before  the 
growing  example  of  governmental  inter- 
ference with  ever\-bDdy's  business.  Another 
marked  feature  was  the  "French  bread," 
baked  in  the  same  good  way  by  one  bakerj' 
in  this  city  since  1853.  Not  only  was  its 
crust  crisp  and  golden,  combed  into  a  little 
ridge  by  a  stroke  of  the  baker's  knife  before 
the  loaf  entered  the  oven,  but  it  was  made 
with  real  old  yeast  which  gave  the  crumb  a 
most  appetizing  and  tonic  sour  savor.  Only 
in  two  places  in  the  world  was  such  bread  to 
be  found :  San  Francisco  and  Paris.  The 
most  serious  damage  some  of  our  restaura- 
teurs have  been  able  to  do  the  gastronomic 
reputation  of  San  Francisco  they  have  done 
by  substituting  the  little  dn.-,  savorless,  unin- 
teresting indiWdual  rolls,  shaped  like  dolls' 
pillows,  and  just  as  tasteless.  One  might  as 
well  eat  excelsior.  The  old  times  are  going. 
It  is  dull  work  toting  a  tray.  Xo  man  has 
ever  been  able  to  do  it  with  dignity-. 


is  the  present  boss  of  Pennsylvania.  "Hell's 
bells  I"  said  tbe  Old  Guard.  "He  ain't  run- 
ning for  governor ;  his  wife  is  running  him. 
She  won't  trust  the  campaign  even  to  the 
state  committee.  She's  goin'  to  boss  the 
whole  shebang,  and  when  he's  elected  it  won't 
be  hard  to  tell  who  is  really  governor,  and  the 
boss  of  this  poor  old  shot-up  commonwealth. 
Where  do  us  old  war  horses  git  our  hay 
now  ?"  That  is  the  millennial  question.  Such 
wicked  institutions  as  Old  Guards  should  for- 
ever disappear  in  shame  before  the  bright 
white  light  of  the  millennial  day.  Social 
justice  may  be  expected,  whatever  tha? 
means ;  and  the  abolition  of  povert>%  selfish- 
ness, and  crime.  If  any  lions  can  be  found 
in  Pennsylvania  they  can  lie  right  down  with 
the  lambs  and  have  no  fear. 


Eating  in  a  San  Francisco  French  restau- 
rant made  you  feel  wonderfully  wicked  and 
filled  you  with  good  food — the  best  ever 
cooked  an\"where  in  the  world.  Xo  Roman 
emperor  mth  an  imported  Greek  cook  ever 
dined  as  San  Franciscans  used  to  dine  in 
their  own  restaurants  with  their  imported 
French  cooks.  If  you  don't  believe  it  you 
have  an  excellent  chance  of  comparison — 
there  are  plentj'  of  Greek  restaurants.  The 
wicked  feeling  operated  as  a  tonic.  The 
French  cook  knew  his  business.  The  raw  ma- 
terials of  the  feast — ^fish,  flesh,  fowl  and  fruit 
— were  the  most  luxuriant  and  full  flavored 
ever  caught  in  the  sea  or  grown  upon  the 
land.  The  wines  that  ripened  in  our  beau- 
teous coastal  valleys — oh,  gosh,  how  can  we 
continue?  One  of  the  strange  things  about 
these  places  was  the  impeccable  respectability 
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Humanity'  is  again  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
regeneration,  a  new  birth  of  hope  and  promise. 
The   millennium  has   dawned   once  more,   this 
rime    in    darkest    Pennsylvania,    state    of    sin- 
ful   manufacturers    and    coal    barony  and    the 
mounted  constabularj-  our  pink  reformers  call 
Cossacks,     and     copper-riveted     boiler-plated 
political  bosses,   and  tariff  protectees,  and  all 
the  other  grievances  discontent  can  describe. 
The  millennium  is  always  dawning  or  about  to 
dawn  somewhere,  but  somehow  its  sun  never 
seems   to    get    much    higher   than    about   half- 
past   9,    which,   if   we   remember   rightly,    was 
first-drink-time  in  Wolfville.     But  in  Pennsyl- 
vania it  now  appears  with  a  splendor  lacking 
to  all  other  appearances,   and  an  element  of 
promise    whose    absence    heretofore    is    suf- 
ficient   to    explain    why    it    has    always    faded 
away   before    10    a.    m.      Pennsj-Ivania    has    a 
woman  boss.     She  has  arrived  at  last,  and  in 
the  state  of  Matt  Quay  and  Boies  Penrose,  of 
William  E.  Crow  and  Philander  Kno.x.     She 
is  Mrs.   Gifford  Pinchot ;   and  Harrisburg,  the 
capital    of    the    state,    has   raised    its    arms   in 
terror  and  despair  and  ejaculated  through  its 
choking,    fat    throat,    "My    God !"      The    Old 
Guard  hated  Pinchot  badly  enough,  ever  since 
he  wrested  the  gubernatorial  nomination  from 
the  stand-pat  aspirant.     But  with   the  realiza- 
tion of  how  it  was  done  has  come  an  added 
alarm.     It  was  a  feminine  ^^ctory.     The  cun- 
ning hand  of  feministic  generalship  has  be- 
come  plainer   as   the   Old   Guard  has   counted 
the  d}-ing  and  the  dead.     "It  was  her  work 
that  licked  us  in  the  primarj-,"  said  one  of 
them  the  other  day.     "She  spent  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to   do  it,   but   she  did   a 
damned  good  job."     And  the  Old  Guard  may 
be  supposed  to  know.     To  reverse  Napoleonic 
tradition,    it   surrenders   when  it   must,   but   it 
never    really    dies.      In    the    present    case    its 
knees    are   dragging    in    the    dust    behind    the 
chariot  wheels  of   a  new   Queen  of  Palm>Ta, 
Boadicea,   what   you   ^^-ill,   but   a   woman,    and 
its  reluctant  acknowledgments  swell  the   roar 
of  \ictory ;   a  victory-  with   which   it  will  not 
admit  Phinchot  himself  had  much  to  do.     Xo 
doubt    when    it     grows     callouses    under    it^ 
chains  it  will  be  quite  accustomed  to  feeding 
from  the  fair  white  hand  that  welded  on  the 
links ;  provided  it  can  get  anything  on  which 
to  feed. 


Automobile  Conrtesy. 
Automobiles  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  will  soon  be  bearing  on  their  wind- 
shields a  little  green  and  white  sticker  with 
"automobile  courtesy"  in  large  letters  over  the 
name  of  the  local  automobile  club,  says  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  indicating  that 
the  driver  of  this  car  is  obser\-ing  the  cour- 
tesy campaign  being  conducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association  in  connection 
with  the  Chicago  Automobile  Trade  Associa- 
tion and  the  Xational  Automobile  Dealers' 
Association. 

"We  believe  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  auto- 
mobile accidents  which  happen  on  the  high- 
ways of  the  United  States  could  be  avoided 
through  the  use  of  a  little  automobile  cour- 
tesy," said  Dai  H.  Lewis,  acting  executive 
chairman  of  the  A.  A.  A.  "Courtesy  costs 
nothing  and  brings  greater  results  than  any 
other  element  entering  into  the  dri\-ing  of  an 
automobile. 

"Real  automobile  courtesy  demands  that  we 
give  the  other  fellow  his  share  of  the  road; 
that  we  dim  our  lights  when  meeting  another 
car  at  night ;  that  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  man  behind  us  blowing  for  the  road  wants 
to  get  by  and  is  not  challenging  us  lo  a 
race:  in  short,  it  means  being  agreeable  in 
all  these  little  things  that  go  so  far  toward 
avoiding    friction." 

The  American  Automobile  Association  in 
taking  up  with  its  800  afiiliated  clubs  the 
question  of  carrying  on  this  campaign  is  im- 
pressing the  need  for  careful  obser\*ance  of 
traffic  regulations  as  one  of  the  elements  of 
a  courtesy  campaign.  The  traffic  officer,  the 
association  points  out,  is  only  a  human  being 
placed  in  a  difficult  position  because  of  the 
necessit>-  of  enforcing  these  regulations  and  a 
little  courtesy  toward  him  will  eliminate  many 
of  the  more  tri\-ial  arrests  that  now  clutter 
up  our  traffic   courts. 

The  whole  operation  of  the  courtesy  cam- 
paign, the  A.  A.  A.  points  out,  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  old  principle  of  the  Golden 
Rule:  "Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that 
they  should  do  unto  you." 
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Mrs.  Gifford  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania  was 
Miss  Cornelia  Elizabeth  Brvce  of  Kew  York, 
niece,  on  the  distaff  side,  of  J.  Sergeant  Cram, 
than  whom  there  has  been  no  more  adroit 
political  manipulator  among  the  hosts  of  Tam- 
many. Her  family  was  wealthy,  and  she  was 
accustomed  to  cash,  in  larger  units  than  two- 
dollar  bills.  When  the  Bull  Moose  herds  were 
calling  over  mountain  and  prairie  in  1912,  she 
heard  the  call  and  joined.  Pinchot  was  one. 
and  it  is  said  Roosevelt  introduced  them. 
Before  that  time  Pinchot  had  ne%-er  soutrht 
elective  office,  but  after  that  he  had  the  nerve 
for  anxthing.  In  1915  he  added  to  the  gaye- 
lies  of  the  Old  Guard  by  running  for  United 
States  senator  against  Boies  Penrose.  He 
might  as  well  have  run  for  Sphinx,  or  the 
PjTamid  of  Cheops.  But  his  wife  said  that 
at  least  he  had  dared.  She  sat  at  his  right 
hand  in  his  Philadelphia  office  and  whatever 
she  needed  to  know  about  real  politics  she 
found  out  then.  Old  stagers  say  it  was  she 
that  did  all  the  daring.  They  do  say  that 
Pinchot  never  ventured  much,  and  that  it  was 
Roosevelt  who  put  him  into  the  Ballinger 
contest,  as  his  wife  put  him  into  the  sena- 
torial and  the  recent  gubernatorial.  As  one 
of  them  expressed  it  while  waiting  on  one 
foot  for  the  millennium  the  other  day,  "it  will 
be  a  case  of  spoiling  a  damn  good  forester 
to  make  a  damn  poor  governor."  Be  that  as 
it  may,  as  dear  old  Macaulay  was  so  fond  of 
saying,  they  have  a  shrewd  opinion  as  to  who 


Shawl  Goats. 
Cashmere  shawls,  according  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger,  are  not  made  of  wool 
of  sheep,  nor  do  the  animals  live  in  Kashmir. 
In  our  ever>-day  parlance  the  word  cashmere 
is  incorrectly  applied  to  material  made  from 
the  finest  grade  of  the  wool  of  merino  sheep 
raised  in  Spain,  but  the  real  product  is  made 
from  the  soft,  very  fine  and  short  under- 
wool  of  the  shawl-goat,  which  lives  in  the 
mountainous  region  s  of  Tibet.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  so-called  wool,  but 
on  the  finest  of  it  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir 
has  a  monopoly. 

The  natives  collect  it  after  it  has  fallen  off 
naturally  in  the  springtime,  or  remove  it  and 
separate  it  from  the  hair. 


I  firmly  believe  that  a  desire  to  go  behind 
the  scenes  of  a  theatre  and  be  introduced  to 
actresses  is  the  most  powerful,  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  most  disastrous  passion  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable,  says  James  L.  Ford 
in  the  New  \ork  Tribune.  No  mirage  of 
shady  grove  and  cooling  spring  that  ever 
quickened  the  pace  of  the  wearj-  desert  tra%-- 
eler  is  as  alluring  as  that  which  the  ingenuous 
youth  beholds  as  he  journeys  toward  the  goal 
that  always  eludes  him.  in  that  mirage  he 
sees  himself  in  that  fascinaitng  region  that 
lies  behind  the  footlights,  a  land  of  Tudescrib- 
able  charm  to  everj-  one  who  has  never  en- 
tered it  He  sees  himself  conversing  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  the  actresses  whom  he  has 
watched  from  his  seat  in  the  orchetra  or  gal- 
lery, wondering  the  while  if  the  radiant  quali- 
ties that  distinguish  them  in  the  mimic  scene 
dominate  their  private  lives. 


Before  learing  DeauWlle  King  .\lfonso  of 
Spain  started  a  new  fashion  which  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  taken  up  bv  French  aris- 
tocracy, says  a  Paris  cable  to  the  Xew  York 
Herald.  The  king  at  his  last  appearance  in 
the  Casino  for  dinner  wore  a  double-breasted 
dinner  jacket.  The  coat  is  much  longer  than 
the  ordinary  dinner  jacket  and  has  six  but- 
tons, two  of  which  are  high  rp  on  the  chest 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  coat  can  be  worn 
only  by  slender  men  and  looks  badlv  but- 
toned when  the  wearer  is  seated. 
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STORYETTES 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  late  Mrs.  George  Gould,  who  strongly 
disapproved  of  divorce,  was  once  talking  to  a 
young  divorcee  at  a  Lakewood  dinner  party. 
The  latter  was  admiring  Mrs.  Gould's  jewels. 
In  the  midst  of  her  gurgling  she  commented 
on  her  hostess'  wedding  ring.  "How  old- 
fashioned  it  looks!"  she  babbled  on.  "In  the 
past  they  made  them  so  much  larger  than  they 
do  now."  "Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Gould,  cutting  in 
on  the  gush  with  precise  asperity.  "In  the 
past  they  made  them  to  last  a  lifetime." 


A  famous  bishop  was  waiting  for  his  train 
in  an  out-of-the-way  village  when  he  saw  a 
stranger  eying  him  askance.  Fearing  he 
might  be'  cutting  a  slight  acquaintance,  the 
bishop  nodded  to  the  man.  "Excuse  me,  mis- 
ter," said  the  possible  acquaintance,  "but  I 
think  I  seen  your  picture  in  the  paper  oncet." 
"Very  probably,"  answered  the  bishop.  "Kin 
t  ask,"  the  stranger  inquired  respectfully, 
"what  wuz  you  cured  of?" 


The  director  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
raving  maniac.  The  star  was  new  and  igno- 
rant of  the  codified  procedure  in  the  violent 
love  scene  being  enacted.  "All  you  gotta  do, 
Geraldine,"  roared  the  peeved  director,  "is 
shove  the  hero  away  from  you  rough  when 
he  tries  to  kiss  you.  For  the  love  of  Moses  ! 
Aint  you  ever  tried  to  keep  a  fellow  from 
kissing  you?"     "Never,"  said  Geraldine. 


Two  famous  actors,  novices  at  the  game, 
were  playing  golf.  They  were  gradually  but 
surely  reducing  the  turf  to  an  approximation 
of  a  plowed  field.  Finally  their  caddies  felt 
that  they  could  stand  it  no  longer.  One  turned 
to  the  other  with,  "Did  you  say  them  two  are 
actors,  Jim?"  "Yes,  Jo,"  admitted  the  sec- 
ond, anguish  and  apology  struggling  in  his 
voice.  "Well,"  said  the  first,  "all  I  can  say 
is  they  might  make  good  scene-shifters." 


The  now  proverbial  wife  of  tht.  profiteer 
was  having  her  nonveau  riche  home  decorated. 
The  place  was  literally  overrun  with  painters 
and  paperers.  The  foreman  approached  the 
lady  and  reported,  "We  have  completed  the 
morning  room,  ma'am ;  what  next  ?"  "You 
can  do  the  study  on  Friday,"  he  was  told. 
"What  shall  we  do  in  the  interim,  madame  ?" 
"Oh,  paper  that,  too,"  the  lady  nonchalantly 
replied. 

H.  G.  Wells  has  a  very  heavy,  well-pre- 
served thatch  of  hair  and  a  passion  for  telling 
stories  concerning  his  less  fortunate  fellows. 
One  is  of  the  man  who  had  only  a  fringe 
covering  the  zone  from  ear  to  ear  at  the 
back  of  the  neck.  Even  this  fringe  has  to 
be  clipped,  and  when  the  man  once  asked  a 
barber,  "May  I  keep  my  collar  on?"  he  was 
told,  "Y'es,  and  you  may  keep  your  hat  on, 
too,  if  you  like." 

The  high-powered  car  was  speeding  toward 
a  railroad  crossing  when  a  train  rounded  the 
bend  a  mile  away.  The  two  men  in  the  front 
seat,  both  racing  fiends,  began  an  argument 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  could  beat  the  train 
to  the  crossing.  The  driver  insisted  he  could 
easily  make  it,  his  companion  that  the  train 
would  beat  ihem  by  several  minutes.  The 
argument  and  the  speed  increased  and  the 
train  rolled  swiftly  on.  Finally  a  passenger 
in  the  rear  seat  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
Frantically  clutching  a  side  of  the  car  he 
shouted,  "I  don't  give  a  damn  who  wins  this 
race,  but  I  hope  it  aint  a  tie." 


Wickham  Steed,  editor  of  the  London 
Tunes,  is  accredited  with  being  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  things  American.  Particu- 
larly, he  is  said  to  like  the  proud  spirit  of 
all  Americans,  high  or  low.  "On  one  of  your 
New  York  trolleys,"  says  Mr.  Steed,  "an 
English  tourist  poked  the  conductor  with  his 
stick  and  said,  'I  say.  my  man,  is  this  the 
Bowery  ?'  'No,  it  ain't,  dern  yer,'  was  the 
haughty  reply.     'It's  the  conductor.'  " 


One  of  T.  R.'s  standing  favorites  concerned 
some  cowboys  who,  after  catching  a  supposed 
horse  thief,  discovered  to  their  dismay  that 
they  had  caught  and  executed  the  wrong  man. 
One  among  them  who  had  a  reputation  for 
tact  was  selected  to  break  the  news  to  the 
victim's  wife.  "Are  you  the  wife  of  Jake 
Smith  ?"  the  impromptu  diplomat  began. 
"Yes."  the  woman  replied.  "No,  ye  aint, 
neither ;  you're  his  widow,"  proceeded  the 
tactful  one.  "I  have  his  body  out  yonder  in 
the  wagon.  We  hung  him  for  boss  lifting. 
But  there's  no  need  to  feel  bad  about  it.  We 
found  out  after  that  he  was  not  the  guy  we 
wuz  looking  for.     The  joke  is  on  us." 


On  the  porch  of  the  abandoned  postoffice  at 
Markleeville,  which  still  bears  the  old  sign 
because  everybody  knows  the  postoftice  is  now 
in  the  back  of  the  general  store,  there  is  a 
large  safe,  also  abandoned.  It  was  left  there 
by  the  superintendent  of  an  Alpine  County 
mine  when  the  company  failed  years  ago.     A 


sympathetic  traveler  asked  a  cowboy  if  the 
residents  knew  what  was  in  it,  and  why  they 
did  not  open  it  for  its  possible  contents. 
"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  cowboy.  "We  know  ex- 
r.ctly  what  that  safe  contains,  and  we  have 
held  a-many  a  rally  to  try  to  make  up  our 
minds  what  to  do  about  it.  She  contains 
$6.40  and  a  bottle  of  whisky,  and  we  are 
afraid  to  blow  her  open  for  fear  of  bustin' 
the  bottle." 


The  late  Dan  Hanna,  according  to  his 
friends,  hated  camouflage  of  any  sort.  Hanna 
used  to  like  telling  the  story  of  the  girl  and 
the  young  man  in  the  moonlit  palm  garden  of 
a  Florida  hotel.  "But,"  said  the  girl,  gently 
uncoiling  the  young  man's  arm  from  about  her 
waist — "but,  Reginald,  is  your  love  real?" 
"Real?"  he  cried  passionately.  "It's  as  real 
as  the  coral  in  your  sweet  lips  and  the  rose 
flush  of  your  cheek!"  "Oh — ah "  stam- 
mered the  girl,  "isn't  it^-er — I  mean — it's  a 
lovely  evening,  isn't  it?" 


The  umbrella  is  one  of  the  oldest  inven- 
tions. It  appears  on  the  temple  walls  of 
Eg^'pt,  Assyria,  and  in  the  ancient  sketches  of 
India  and  China.  No  one  knows  where  it 
originated,  but  probably  in  hot  climes,  as  a 
protection  from  the  sun.  In  fact,  "umbrella" 
means  "sunshade,"  from  the  Latin  "umbro," 
shade.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in- 
to  Europe  from   Persia. 


The  giant  bamboo  of  India  blossoms  at  the 
age  of  thirty  years  and  then  dies.  It  pro- 
duces large  numbers  of  seeds  which  the  na- 
tives use  for  food  if  they  can  live  until  the 
crop  matures. 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 

Tha  Country  Houa:  Hostess  Speaks  Her  Mind. 

The  summer  season's  over  and  the  guests  have 
gone    away. 

Of  course  they  all  brought  presents,  and  I  view 
with  some  dismay. 

Bird  sticks,  bird  baths,  bird  houses,  door  knockers 
and  door  stops. 

All  sorts  of  porch  doodaddles  from  llie  neigh- 
boring giftie   shops. 

(Jueer  things  of  painted  tin,  to  hang  on  my 
veranda  wall; 

And  fearsome  jugs  of  pottery,  to  decorate  my 
hall; 

And    dinky    sofa-pillows,    and    dolls    for    telephones. 

And  paperweicjhts,  of  scenery  painted  on  cobble- 
stones. 

Framed  verses   for  my  guest  room,  of  sentimental 

drools; 
And    green    one-legged    baskets    filled    with    useless 

garden  tools; 
And    teetery   tea-tables,    and   smoke-a-diddle  stands, 
And     candlesticks,     hand-painted     by     misdirected 

hands. 

And     strings     of     semi-precious     junk     to     dangle 

round  my  neck; 
And    knitted     scai  Is    and    sweaters — til!     I     am    a 

nervous   wreck. 
I    hope  I'm    not  ungrateful,    but   the   clouds  would 

show  a  rift, 
If    I    could    speed    one    parting   guest    who    hadn't 

left   a  gift! 

— Carolyn    Wells    in    Judge. 


The  New  Brazil. 
On  all  sides  there  is  evidence  of  an  in- 
creasing tendency  on  the  part  of  Brazil's  re- 
sponsible leaders  to  face  reality,  to  discard 
the  "made-in-Europe"  concept  of  their  coun- 
try,  to   know   and  to  dominate  their  own  en- 


vironment, says  Roy  Nash  in  the  American 
Review  of  Reviews.  One  case  in  point  is 
the  recent  explorations  of  that  intrepid  em- 
pired-builder.  General  Rondon,  who  carried  a 
telegraph  line  across  wildest  Matto  Grosso 
through  obstacles  unthinkable  to  one  unac- 
quainted with  tropic  jungle,  exploring  and 
mapping  great  areas  of  hitherto  unknown  ter- 
ritory, standing  as  the  protector  of  savages 
who  thus  came  in  contact  with  their  civilized 
neighbors  for  the  first  time.  Another  is  the 
work  of  the  Institut  Butantan,  where  the 
venoms  of  poisonous  snakes  are  studied  and 
serums  prepared  by  rigid  scientific  methods 
for  distribution  throughout  a  country  where 
snakes  happen  to  be  more  of  a  menace  to 
human  life  than  elsewhere.  These  are  but 
two  of  many  instances  which  might  be  cited. 
There  is  a  New  Brazil,  and  in  these  two 
decades  of  the  Twentieth  Century  -t  has 
moved  farther  in  the  direction  of  a  larger 
and  finer  life  for  the  average  man  than  in 
the  four  hundred  years  that  went  before.  If 
certain  basic  problems  of  a  democracy,  like 
public  education,  have  been  neglected — charge 
it  to  the  republic's  youth.  She  has  solved 
one  great  problem  of  a  modern  democracy 
which  the  United  States  has  found  well-nigh 
insoluble  :  with  a  population  where  all  colors 
from  white  to  black  freely  intermingle,  Brazil 
knows  no  color  problem  and  is  torn  by  no 
race  hatred.  She  enjoys  peace  within  a  land 
empire  which  one  day  will  support  two  hun- 
dred millions  as  easily  as  it  now  supports 
thirty.  She  is  at  peace  with  the  ten  sover- 
eignties which  touch  her  vast  boundaries,  and 
all  boundary  disputes  have  been  settled  in  the 
days  of  her  youth  by  the  peaceful  processes 
of  diplomacy. 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
^^     breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us.  ' 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — ^not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 
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Social  Notes. 

Mrs.  Harry  Scott  and  Mrs.  Preston  Drown  will 
introduce  their  daughters.  Miss  Frances  Ames  and 
Miss  Josephine  Drown,  to  society  at  a  ball  to  be 
given  November  4th  at  the  Burlingame  Countrj- 
Club.  Several  hundred-  invitations  will  be  issued 
for  the  affair.  The  two  cousins  are  returning 
here  shortly  from  Europe,  where  they  have  been 
for  the  past  six  months  with  their  grandmother. 
Mrs.    Edith  Preston. 

Miss  Leonora  Armsby  will  be  introduced  to  so- 
ciety at  a  ball  which  her  uncle,  Mr.  Raj-mond 
Armsby,  will  give  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club 
November  11th.  Miss  Armsby  will  come  to  Cali- 
fornia in  October  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  K.  Armsby.  They  will  spend  the  entire 
winter  here. 

Miss  Lillian  Williams  and  Mr.  Edward  Pol- 
hemus  were  married  iuesday  in  San  Jose  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mr?.  An- 
drew Williams.  The  wedding  was  simple  in  its 
detail  and  was  witnessed  only  by  intimate  friends 
and  relatives.  Among  those  whj  attended  from 
San  Francisco  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Spalding 
Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Polhemus,  Mrs.  Syl- 
vanus  Famham  and  Miss  Elsie  Clifford. 

Miss  Josephine  Grant  entertained  at  dinner  last 
Saturday  evening  at  Hotel  Del  Monte.  Her 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton 
Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse,  Mrs.  Jane 
Selby  Hayne,  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse,  Mrs.  William 
Parrott,  Count  Jean  de  Limur,  Mr.  William 
Crocker  and  Mr.  Harrj-  HunL 

Miss  Mar>'  Chickering  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
for  Miss  Harriet  Walker  and  Miss  Idabelle 
Wheaton,  who  are  going  East  shortly  to  attend 
college.  Miss  Chickering  entertained  at  the  Town 
and    Country   Qub. 

Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  entertained  at  luncheon  today 
for  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee,  who  will  be  married 
this  winter  to  Mr.  John  Eoyden. 

Mrs.  Helen  Johnson  Emrich  and  Miss  Frances 
Johnson  entertained  yesterday  at  tea  for  Mrs. 
Charles  Bowie  Detrick  of  Hilo,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Miss  Josephine  Moore  entertained  the  members 
of  her  bridal  party  over  the  week-end  at  the  home 
of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  C.  C.  Moore,  in 
Santa  Cruz,  Miss  Moore  will  be  married  Satur- 
day afternoon  to  Mr.  Dean  Dillman  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Moore  home.  Those  who  were  Miss  Moore's 
guests  were  Miss  Jean  Clift  Searles,  Miss  Dorothy 
Crawford,  Miss  Alice  and  Miss  Lucy  Hanchett, 
Miss  Corinne  Dillman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Van 
Sicklen,  Lieutenant-Commander  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
Gunther,  Mr,  Oliver  Lyman.  Mr.  Richard  Mc- 
Laren, Mr,  Jerd  Sullivan,  Mr.  William  Shuman, 
Mr.  Edward  Pringle  and  Mr.  Donald  Edwards. 

Admiral  Edward  W.  Eberle,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Eberle  entertained  at  luncheon  aboard  the  U.  S,  S. 
California  last  Friday.  Over  twenty  guests  were 
present. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  gave  a  luncheon  Satur- 
day for  Miss  Anne  Gordon,  who  recently  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  with  her  step-father  and  mother. 
General  and  Mrs.  George  Eamett.  Mrs.  Marye's 
guests    included    Miss    RoEamond    Lee,    Miss    Mar- 


garet Lee,  Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels,  Miss  Lawton 
Filer,  Miss  Marv  Martin,  Mrs.  Howard  Park,  Mrs. 
Lewis  Carpenter.  Mrs,  Henry  Percival  Dodge  and 
Mrs.  Austin  Moore. 

General   Charles   G.    Morton,   V.   S.  A.,   and   his 

step-daughter.   Miss  Elizabeth  Huff,  gave   a  tea  in 

I  honor    of    Admiral    and    Mrs.    Edward    W.    Eberle 

■  last  Friday  afternoon  at  Fort  Mason.     The  guests 

were  army  and  naval  officers  and  their  wives  from 

about  the  Bay  region. 

Miss  Barbara  Beardslev  gave  a  tea  Saturday 
afternoon  in  honor  of  Miss  Kathleen  Bradley  and 
Miss  Betsy  Dibblee  at  the  home  of  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Bc^rdsley.  in  San  Ratael. 
\  hundred  girls  were  present  and  included  a 
number  of  the  girls  who  will  make  their  debuts 
in    1923. 

Miss  Virginia  Chadboume  entertained  at  a 
bridge-tea  on  Saturday  in  honor  of  Miss  Frances 
Kellam,  who  left  on  Tuesday  for  the  East  with 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Frederick  Keiiam. 
j  'ihe  eneaeement  of  Miss  Josephine  Tynan, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Tj-nan.  to  Mr.  James  Tat- 
i  tersali  was  announced  last  week.  Mr.  TattersaU 
!  recently  returned  from  abroad.  No  date  has  been 
I  set   for  the  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J-  McCutchen  gave  a  din- 
ner Sundav  evening  at  their  home  in  Los  Altos  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Edward  W,  Eberle.  Other  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Politzer,  Judge  and 
Mrs.  William  C.  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Norval  Lane 
Nokes. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  celebrated  her  birthday  on 
Friday,  holding  open  house  throughout  the  day. 
Scores  of  friends  called  at  her  home  on  Broad- 
way. Mr,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Miss  Man,- 
and  Miss  Eleanor  Martin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey 
Harvev  and  Mrs,  Oscar  Cooper  assisted  Mrs. 
Martin  receiving.  Mrs.  Martin  entertained  at  din- 
ner on  Thursday  in  honor  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
J.  Downey  Harvey,  who  has  just  returned  from 
abroad. 

Mrs.    Harry    Hush    Magee    entertained   at  lunch- 
eon   on   Friday   for   Miss  Helen  Rodolph    of  Pied- 
mont.      Mrs.     Magee    gave    the    luncheon    at    the 
:  Women's  Athletic  Club. 

Miss  Ethel  Lilley  gave  a  house  party  last  week- 
.  end  at  Bolinas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Alfred  de  Ropp 
I  chaperoned  the  guests,  who  included  Miss  Frances 
Pringle.  Miss  Isabelle  Bishop.  Mr.  Hall  Bishop. 
[  Mr,  Richard  Wiley  and  Mr,  Neil  Lilley. 
'  Miss  Lottie  Woods  entertained  at  tea  one  day 
i  last  week  for  Mrs.  John  Biddle  of  Philadelphia. 
Miss  Woods  was  assisted  in  receiving  her  guests 
!  by  her  sisters.  Miss  Maud  Woods,  Miss  Dorothy 
'  Woods,  and.  Mrs.    Ray  Sherman, 

Miss  Eli^beth  Schmiedell  and  her  fiance,  Mr. 
James  MofHtt,  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  bar- 
becue picnic  given  Friday  evening  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Seward  B.  McNear  at  the  Lagunitas  Country 
Club.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Hendrickson.  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wakefield 
Baker.  Miss  Doris  Schmiedell,  Miss  Mary  Julia 
Crocker,  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh.  Miss  Josephine 
and  Miss  Edith  Grant.  Miss  Alice  Moffitt.  Miss 
Inez  Macondray,  Miss  Jessie  Knowles.  Miss  Jane 
Carrigan,  Miss  Margaret  Lee,  Miss  Florence  Mar- 
tin, Miss. Patience  Winchester.  Miss  Adeline  Kent, 
i  Mr,    William    Sbunian.    Mr.    Robert    Hooker,    Jr., 
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Mr.  Jerome  Kubn,  Mr.  Gordon  Hitchcock.  Mr. 
Cabot  Brown,  Mr.  Russell  Wilson,  Mr,  Edward 
:MaItby,  Mr.  Homer  Curran.  Mr.  Barroll  McXear, 
Mr,  Orel  Goldaracena.  Mr.  George  Montgomery 
and  Mr,  Howard  Spreckels. 

Invitations  for  the  wedding  of  Miss  Carroll 
Cambron  and  Mr.  Stanley  Morrison  have  been 
sent  out  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  George  Cam- 
bron. The  ceremony  will  be  performed  in  the 
garden  of  the  Cambron  home  on  Baker  Street  at 
9  o'clock,  the  evening  of  September  28th.  Miss 
Margaret  Monroe  will  be  the  maid  of  honor,  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Wright  and  Miss  Lisa  Stiilman 
will  be  the  bridesmaids.  Mr.  William  Morrison 
will  be  his  brother's  groomsman  and  the  ushers 
will  be  Mr.  Barreda  Sherman  and  Mr.  Blair  Shu- 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Henry  Odell  entertained  last 
week  at  dinner  for  Miss  Mildred  Van  Dom  of 
New  York,  who  is  ^-isiting  her  uncle  and  aunt. 
Admiral  and  Mrs.  Joseph  McKean,  at  Mare  Island. 
Miss  Virginia  Ford  gave  a  tea  on  Saturday 
afternoon  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  for  Miss 
Eleanor  Welty  and  Miss  Mary  Welty.  who  are 
leaving  here  shortly  to  attend  schooL  Miss  Ford 
entertained,  twenty  guests. 

Captain  George  Landenberger,  U,  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs,  Landenberger  entertained  at  luncheon  last 
Saturday  for  Secretary  of  the  Nav>-  Edwin  Denby 
and  Mrs.  Denby.  The  guests  were  naval  officials 
and  their  wives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  and  Mrs.  Kent  Kane 
Parrott  gave  a  picnic  supper  on  Monday  evening 
at  the  Hope  Ranch  clubhouse  near  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  they  are  spending  the  summer.  The 
guests  included  a  number  of  San  Franciscans  who 
are  south   for  the  season, 

Mrs.  Porter  Ashe  gave  a  picnic  supper  Satur- 
day evening  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael.  Her 
guests  were  a  number  of  young  people  who  mo- 
tored over  from  town  for  the  affair. 

Mrs  Henrv  Crocker  had  thirt>--six  guests  for 
dinner  in  the'  Fable  Room  of  the  Hotel  St.  Fran- 
cis last  Monday  evening,  and  with  them  later  at- 
tended the  opening  of  the  new  Shubcrt-Curran 
Theatre,  returning  to  the  hotel  for  after-theatre 
supper  and  dancing. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Rothchild  had  a  party  of  eleven 
with  her  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Sbubert-Cur- 
can  Monday  evening,  after  which  the  guests  en- 
joyed supper  and  dancing  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Hotel   St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  Walter  Filer  was  hostess  at  a  dinner  party 
for  six  in  the  Fable  Room  of  the  St.  Francis  pre- 
vious to  attending  the  opening  of  the  new  Shu- 
bert-Curran  Theatre. 

The  Garden  and  Fable  Rooms  of  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis  have  been  taxed  to  capacity  during  the 
past  week  with  informal  parties  of  those  returning 
to  town  after  the  holidays.  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler 
Curran,  Mrs.  Robert  Hays  Smith,  Mrs.  George  T. 
Cameron  and  Mrs.  Walter  G,  Filer  were  one 
luncheon  group.  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  lunched 
with  her  son.  Mr.  Howard  Spreckels,  and  her 
daughters.  Miss  Qaudia  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Spreckels,  who  have  just  returned  from  Europe. 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman  had  her  children  with 
her  for  luncheon  on  Monday  in  the  Fable  Room. 
Mrs.  Harry  Scott  and  Mrs.  Willard  Drown  took 
luncheon  in  the  Garden  on  Monday.  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Fleishhacker  and  Mrs.  David  Neustadter  were 
together  for  luncheon  in  the  Fable  Room.  Mrs. 
Roy  Bishop  was  hostess  to  a  partj-  of  three  for 
luncheon  in   the  Garden. 

Others  who  entertained  small  groups  at  luncheon 
in  the  Garden  and  Fable  Room  of  the  St.  Francis 
included  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Ehrman.  Mrs,  Ritchie 
Dunn,  Jr.,  Mrs,  George  Whitaker.  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mrs,  William  S.  Kuhn.  Miss 
Helen  Garrett,  Mrs.  K.  Levy  and  Mrs.  .Mberi  Ehr- 
man. 

^•»i 

The  British  Caropaien  for  the  "Left  Turn." 

A  campaign  in  mass  education — designed  to 
end  tbe  anomaly  which  reverses  the  rule  of 
the  road  as  far  as  vehicular  traffic  is  con- 
cerned, but  conforms  to  common  practice  on 
the  sidewalks — has  been  attempted  in  London 
since  July  1st  with  little  success,  says  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

The  left  is  right  for  wagons,  automobiles, 
and  amthing  else  on  wheels  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  custom  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  after  effects  of  the  secession  of 
the  Church  of  England  from  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  tradition  is  that  the  first  set  rule 
of  the  road — ^keep  to  the  right — was  the  idea 
of  one  of  the  earlier  Popes,  who  devised  the 
regulations  in  order  to  control  traffic  in  Rome. 
The  English,  therefore,  in  renouncing  Catholi- 
cism did  a  good  job  and  reversed  even  the 
papal   method   of   travel. 

Historians  say  that  the  change-over  was  not 
effective  as  far  as  pedestrians  were  concerned, 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  those  days  most  men 
still  carried  swords.  They  continued  to  pass 
each  other  on  the  left  because — and  here  au- 
thorities disagree — it  was  either  easier  to  draw 
swords  and  get  into  action  or  it  was  harder 
for  a  man  to  attack  you  unaware.  At  any 
rate,  when  the  English  have  followed  any 
system  at  all  they  have  walked  to  the  right. 

Carrjing  of  arms  ha\"ing  fallen  into  disuse 
and  "Safety  First"  become  a  national  slogan, 
it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  much  wiser 
for  pedestrians  to  walk  facing  the  traffic  than 
otherwise  and  consequently  walk  to  the  left 
was  discussed  and  then  an  effort  made  to  put 
it   into   practice. 

Cold  statistics  say  that  thirtj-  thousand 
signs  on  the  pavements  and  placards  on  pub- 
lic vehicles  and  public  places  were  used  to 
drill  the  idea  home,  but  even  so,  it  is  still  a 
long  way  from  there.  The  authorities  of  the 
Cit^-  of  London  proper,  the  original  square 
mile,  asserting  their  inalienable  rights  of  Brit- 
ish liberty,  refused  to  have  an>-thing  to  do 
with  the  innovation  on  the  ground  that  walk 
to  the  right  was  on  the  same  plane  with 
common  law. 


Death  of  Daniel  S.  Richardson. 
Daniel  Sidney  Richardson,  foreign  secretary 
to  the  consulate-general  of  Japan,  former  as- 
sistant postmaster  of  San  Francisco,  and  for 
many  years  secretarj-  and  treasurer  of  the 
Astronomical  Society-  of  the  Pacific,  died  at 
his  residence,  1707  Tacoma  Street,  Berkeley, 
on  Monday,   September   11th, 

Mr.  Richardson  was  identified  with  the 
early  literarj-  circle  of  California,  and  en- 
joyed an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Bret 
Harte,  Joaquin  Miller,  Charles  Warren  Stod- 
dard, Ambrose  Bierce,  and  later  with  Philip 
Verrill  Mighels.  He  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  old  Overland  Monthly,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  book  of  verse  entitled  "Trail 
Dust,"  containing  such  well-known  poems  as 
"Panchita,"  "Yosemite,"  and  "The  Promise 
of  the  Sierra."  He  was  bom  in  West  j\cton, 
Massachusetts,  studied  at  the  old  College  of 
California,  and  during  Grant's  administration 
was  secretary  to  the  American  legation  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  under  John  W.  Foster,  serving 
in  his  chief's  absence  as  charge  d'affaires. 
Returning  to  San  Francisco,  he  acted  for 
many  years  as  a  trusted  business  agent  for 
the  Japanese  government,  and  for  these 
services  was  twice  decorated  by  the  emperor. 
In  his  relations  with  Japan  Mr.  Richardson 
was  always  a  consistent  factor  for  peace.  He 
had  not  been  well  since  the  Disarmament  Con- 
ference at  Washington,  which  he  attended  as 
one  of  the  expert  advisors  to  the  Japanese 
delegation,  and  where  his  services  were  highly 
appreciated  by  his  ciients.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  truest  culture  as  well  as  the  most  stead- 
fast loyalt>-  to  his  country,  his  family,  and 
his  manv  friends. 


Lectareeon  Aryan  Calture, 
A  course  of  seven  Tuesday  afternoon  lec- 
tures on  "Arjan  Culture"  will  be  given  by 
Suktmiar  Chatterji,  editor  of  Chlujtra  Sahodar, 
under  the  direction  of  Paul  Elder  in  the  Paul 
Elder  Gallery.  The  course  will  begin  Septem- 
ber 19th,  at  2:30  o'clock,  with  a  summar>-  of 
"Aryan  Culture"  in  ail  its  aspects.  This  will 
be  followed  on  consecutive  Tuesdays  with 
"Dawn  of  Indian  Civilization,"  "Literary 
Heritage,"  "Knowledge,  Arts,  Sciences,"  "Med- 
ical Science  and  Psychology-,"  "Breathing  Sys- 
tems of  India,"  "Music  and  Drama." 


Trench  maps,  printed  on  strong  canvas  for 
militar>-  purposes,  are  being  used  in  England 
as  insoles  for  tennis  shoes.  It  seems  a  footy 
way  to  treat  them. 


Texas  is  the  greatest  pecan-producing  area 
in   the   world. 


>--EI  EncantoHotel-»v 

cind  Bungalows  ^ 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  OCATED  on  the  Riviera  500  feet 
'^  above  sea  level,  overlooking  the  city, 
ocean  and  distant  islands.  Street-cars 
within  a  block.  Fifteen  minutes  to  the 
beautiful  beach,  or  to  La  Cumbre's  un- 
surpassed Golf  links.  Horseback  Riding 
over  glorious  mountain  trails.  Tennis 
Courts  and  Putting  Course  in  hotel 
grounds.  Purest  milk,  cream  and  but- 
ter from  El  Encanto  Dairy.  Fresh 
vegetables  from  our  own  gardens. 
Highest    standard    cuisine. 

RATES     MODERATE 
Liberal    discount    for   long  stay 


J 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  ;  CALIFORNIA 


Seui  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MANAGER 

Sslo  Ysidro  Ranoli,  Santm  Barbara 


gLAFAEfe 


— ez-ery   conz-enience 

— ezery  comfort 

— ^ery  joy 
is  provided  by  this  modem  hotel,  situated 
in  the  beautiful  Marin  hills. 

Unexcelled    Table   and    Service 
200   Outside   Rooms;    Rates,    SI. 50  and   up 

Dinner  Dance  Saturday — 8  to  12 

Msnagement,    \V.    C.  Jurgens 


September  16,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 
Business  Founded 


m 


1880 
Storage— Shipping 

Expert  pKckiiiff,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


A  fully  informed  representative,  anx- 
iouM  to  give  yoa  any  desired  informa- 
tion,  will   respond  to  yoar  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


•PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mrs  Triixton  Beale,  her  mother.  Mrs.  William 
Oge  her  sister.  Miss  Alice  Oge,  and  Mrs.  William 
Babcock,  have  returned  to  San  Rafael,  after  a 
two    weeks"    motor    trip    to    Mendocmo    County 

Mrs  Frank  Scott  Gibbings  and  her  mother,  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Ereuner,  left  on  Sunday  for  England,  where 
they  will  spend  the  next  six  months. 

Ut  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  have  returned  from 
France  and  are  at.  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  They  will 
reoccupv  their  San  Mateo  home  shortly. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Langley  Porter  and  Miss  Anne 
Porter    are   in    Santa    Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Spencer  Palmer  have 
returned  from  the  Feather  River. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Washington  Dodge  re- 
turned Monday  from  Santa  Cruz,  where  they 
spent   a  week. 

Mrs.  Ozro  W.  Childs  of  Los  Angeles  and  her 
daughter,  Miss  Emeleen  Childs,  are  spending  the 
month    in    Santa    Barbara. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Vincent  Childs  and  her  children 
are  at  West  Point  as  the  guests  of  Colonel  and 
Mrs.    Frederick  P.    Reynolds. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Mary  Emma  Flood,  have  returned  from  El  Mira- 
sol  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  McKittrick  of  Bakers- 
field  are  in  Santa  Barbara  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arturo    Orena. 

Mrs.  Richard  Waldron  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Anne  Waldron,  have  left  for  New  York,  where 
the  latter   will  enter  school. 

Mrs.  Charles  Bowie  Detrick  will  sail  next  week 
for  her  home  in  t±ilo,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  de  Ropp  spent  several  days 
last  week  as  guests  of  Miss  Ethel  Lilley  at  Bo- 
linas. 

Mrs.  Aileen  Doe  Johnson  is  in  Bolinas  as  the 
guest  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.   Frank  W.  Lynch. 

Miss  Patricia  Rule  is  en  route  to  her  home  in 
Xew  Jersey,  after  a  summer  spent  here  as  the 
guest  of  her  aunt,   Mrs.   Sue  Merriman. 

Mr.  Gerald  Campbell,  British  consul-general, 
and  Mrs.  Campbell  are  in  Sausalito,  where  they 
will    spend  the  month   of    September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Shepard  spent  the  past 
week-end   at    Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  de  H.  ver  Mehr  are 
visiting  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Chickering  are  at  Gold 
Lake,   Feather    River. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ohlandt  is  en  route  to  New  York. 
She   will    spend   the   winter   there. 

Mrs.  William  Bull  Pringle  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Isaoelle  Pringle,  have  returned  from  abroad. 

Miss  Frances  Pringle  has  recently  been  the  guest 
of   Mrs.    Porter   Ashe  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Paul  Verdier  has  returned  from  Europe 
and    is    in    New    York. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  James  Cooper  and  Miss  Ethel 
Cooper   have   returned  from  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  James  Hall  Bishop  and  her  children  have 
returned   from   their    ranch   at   Goleta. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Julius  Ochs  Adler  are  en  route 
to   Europe  on  the  steamship   Olympic. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Brodie  is  in  Santa  Barbara  for 
a    two    weeks'    visit. 

Mrs.  George  Tallant  has  returned  from  a  six 
months'   trip  to   Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland  are  visiting  in 
New  York  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
N.    Armsby. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Younger,  who  is  at  present  in 
Paris,  will  visit  in  Vienna  shortly. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Alice  Moffitt,  are  occupying  the  Armsby  home 
in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  has  returned  from  a 
trip    abroad- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hudnut  sailed  last  week 
for   Europe. 

Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss  Mary  Martin,  Miss 
Helene  de  Latour,  Miss  Josephine  Moore,  Miss 
Lawton  Filer  and  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood  spent 
the  weekend  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward 
•McNear  in  San  Rafael. 

ilr.  and  Mrs.  Calion  Beacon  have  gone  to  Los 
Gatos  for   the  winter. 

Mrs.  Edith  Elanding  Coleman  and  Miss  Lena 
Blant'ing  are  in  Monrovia. 

Mrs.  Alan  Lowery  and  her  little  daughter  have 
returned  from  Santa  Barbara. 

Admiral  Joseph  Lee  Jayne,  U.   S.   N.,  and   Mrs. 


Jayne    sailed    last    week    for    New    York    on    the 
transport    Argonne. 

Commander  Thomas  Starr  King  is  visiting  here 
with  his  ship,  the  U,   S.   S.   California. 

Mr.  \\  alter  McGavin  has  returned  from  an 
extended  stay  in   Paso    Robles. 

Mrs.  Sumner  B.  Loop  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Virginia  Loop,  have  returned  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fay  and  their  son,  Mr. 
Charles  Fay,  Jr.,  returned  last  week  from  Eu 
rope. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Murphy  returned  last 
week  to  their  home  in  New  York,  after  spending 
the  summer  in  California. 

Mrs.  Frank  Thompson  has  returned  to  her  home 
in    Chicago. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  her  two  daughters. 
Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels  and  Miss  Claudine 
Spreckels,  have  returned  to  San  Francisco  from 
Europe. 

Mrs.  John  Baker,  Jr.,  is  at  Byron  Springs. 

Mrs.  Prentiss  Cobb  Hale  will  return  to  town 
from  her  summer  home  in  Shasta  within  the  next 
few  days, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  C.  Jenkins  and  their 
son  are  in  Santa  Monica.  They  will  visit  in  Santa 
Barbara  before  returning  to   San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Klink  will  sail  soon 
for  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Nichols  have  returned 
from   San    Rafael,    where   they   spent   the   summer. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ford  Blake  will  sail  today 
for  the  Orient. 

Captain  William  Shea,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Shea 
will  leave  for  the  East  October  1st. 

Mrs.  William  Alston  Hayne  went  to  New  York 
last  week  to  place  her  son.  Master  Francis  Bourn, 
in   school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  and  their 
son,  Master  Herbert  Fleishhacker,  spent  the  week- 
end at  Del  Monte. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  E,  Alderson  have  returned 
from  San  Rafael,  where  they  spent  the  summe^. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  Taylor  is  in  New  York.  She 
will  sail  tomorrow  for  London  to  join  her  sister, 
Mrs,  James  Corrigan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Heyman  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Alice  Hejinan,  are  in  Berlin  at  the  present 
time.  They  will  sail  for  the  United  States  on 
October    4th. 

Mrs.  Harry  Scott  and  Mrs.  Edith  Preston  Drown 
are  en  route  to  New  York. 

Commander  .Mbert  Moritz,  U.  S.  N,,  and  Mrs. 
Moritz  are  visiting  here  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs,    Victor    Ulman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Frank  Somers  and  their  family 
have  returned  to  town  from  the  Mount  Diablo 
Country  Club,  where  they  have  been  for  six 
weeks. 

Mrs,  John  J,  Spieker  has  returned  from  Tahoe 
Tavern. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Esberg,  Miss  Katberine 
Donahoe,  and  Miss  Louise  Boyd  have  returned 
from  a  trip  through  the  Northwest. 

Miss  Deborah  Pentz  will  leave  soon  for  the 
East. 

Mrs.  Ella  Pierce  Ereyfogle  has  returned  from 
a   year's   trip   through  Europe. 

Mrs.  George  Barnett  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Anne  Gordon,  sailed  Sunday  on  the  transport  Hen- 
derson  for   New  York, 

Mrs.  Frederick  Kellam  and  her  two  daughters, 
Miss  Frances  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Kellam,  left  for 
New   York  on  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Benton  Decker  Weaver  is  visiting  for  two 
weeks  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Kendall  Armsby  have  ar- 
rived in  New  York,  After  a  transcontinental  motor 
trip.     They  are  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  have  returned  from 
Belvedere, 

Mrs.  Howland  Russell  has  arrived  at  her  home 
in  Boston,  after  crossing  the  continent  by  auto- 
mobile. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Northcutt  of  Surrey,  Eng- 
uand,  will   spend  the  winter  in    California. 

Miss  Helen  Mar>-e,  accompanied  by  her  aunt. 
Miss  Flora  Doyle,  will  leave  this  month  for  New 
York,  where  she  will  return  to  Miss  Spence's 
school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powers  Symington  will  make  their 
home  on  the  receiving  ship  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard. 

Major-General  and  Mrs,  George  W.  Read  are 
en  route  to  Manila,  where  they  will  be  stationed 
for  the    next    two   years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trench  Volte,  who  have  been  in 
San  Rafael  this  simimer,  have  returned  to  town. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Weyler,  who 
have  been  visiting  in  San  Francisco  several  weeks, 
will  leave  shortly  for  Southern  California. 

Miss  Mary  Gorgas  spent  the  past  week-end  at 
Mare  Island  as  the  guest  of  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Odell. 

Dean  and  Mrs.  J.  Wilmer  Gresham  are  in  Port- 
land attending  the  triennial  convention  of  the 
Episcopal    church. 

Dr.  and   Mrs.  Leroy  Brooks  are  in  Coronado. 

Admiral  Edward  W.  Eberle  and  Mrs.  Eberle 
motored  south  Monday  and  are  at  present  in  San 
Pedro. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Sinclair  of  San  Mateo 
have  returned  from  a  two  weeks'  stay  at  Pebble 
Beach. 

Recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  St.  Francis  include 
Mr.  E.  J.  Lye,  Mr.  S.  P.  Bartlett,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  F.  G.  Snook,  Sacramento;  Mr.  T,  C.  Denny, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Mr.  Sam  Rosenberg.  Los  An- 
geles; Captain  B.  Reynolds,  U,  S.  A.;  Mr.  Ben  S. 
Hunter.  Los  Angeles;  Mr,  W.  G.  Van  Pelt,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Nelson,  Santa  Rosa;  Mr.  Ellis  Cohn,  Mr. 
N.  G.  Harrington,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Bert  Hirsch, 
Mr.  Theodore  Gallert,  New  York;  Mc.  Fred  W. 
Schutz,  Berlin,  California;  Mr.  C.  A.  Rojnolds, 
Seattle;  Mr.  John  H.  Leavell,  Stone  Canyon,  Colo- 
rado;  Mr.   L.   S.   Gates.   Salt  Lake  City, 


Deaf  persons  in  Germany  are  no  longer  to 
enjoy  their  natural  advantages.  Special 
churches  are  to  be  provided  for  them  with 
telephones  between  the  pulpit  and  the  pews. 

The  summit  of  Mt.  McKinley,  in  Alaska,  is 
20,300  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  our  highest 
real  estate. 


A  Canticle. 
Lovely    is    daytime     when     the    joyful     sun     goes 

singing. 
Lovely    is    night  with    stars   and    round    or   sickled 

moon. 
Lovely  are  trees,  forever  lovely,  whether  in  winter 
Or    musical    midsummer    or    when    they    bud    and 

tassel 
Or  crown  themselves  with  stormy  splendors  in  the 

fall. 
But,  lovelier  than  night  or  day  or  tree  in  blossom, 
Is  there  no  secret  infinite  loveliness  behind? 

Beautiful  Is  water,  running  on  rocks  in  moun- 
tains 

Or  bosoming  sunsets  where  the  valley  rivers 
ponder. 

Beautiful  is  ocean  with  its  myriad  colors, 

Its  southern  blues  and  purples,  its  arctic  gray  and 
silver. 

Blown  into  green  frost-fretted  or  wine-dark  in  the 
evening. 

But  still  more  beautiful  than  waters  calm  or 
cloven. 

Than  ocean  thunder-maned  or  floored  for  delicate 
springtime, 

Is  there  no  beauty  visible  save  to  our  eyes? 

Marvelous  is  the  grass,  friendly  and  very  clean, 
though    intimate  with    all   the    dead,    the   ceaseless 

dead, 
It  has  great  heart  and  makes  the  ancient  earth  for- 
getful ; 
It  is  not  troubled  by  the  wind  and  from  the  storm 
It  learns  a  radiance;  all  night  it  wears  the  dew 
And  in  the  morning  it  is  glad  with  pure  gladness. 
More  marvelous  than  dew-strown  morning  grasses, 

is  there 
No    brave    immortal    joyousness    that    wrought    the 
grass? 

Who    lifteth    in    the    eastern    sky    the    dark,    gold 

moon: 
Who  painteth  green  and  purple  on  the  blackbird's 

throat? 
What  hand  of  rapture  scattereth  sunshine  through 

the   rain 
A7id    flingeth    round    the    barren    bough    of   spring 

returned 
Dim  fire?     Who   stenciled   with  caught  breath  the 

moth's  wide  wing, 
.■\nd  lit  the  ruby  in  his  eyes?     Whose  ecstasy 
Set  silver  ripples  on  the  racing  thunder-cloud 
.^nd  flared  the  walls  of  storm  with  terrible  dead 

green  ? 
What  dreamed  fretted  dew  upon  the  flat-leafed  com 
.\nd  twined  in  innocence  of  useless  perfect  art 
The     morning-glory     with     its     bubble     blue,     soon 

gone? 
Was  there  no  hand   that  braided  autumn  branches 

in 
Their     solemn    brede     and     stained    them    with     a 

sombre   rust? 
Was     there     no     love     conceived     the    ane-starred, 

rivered  evening, 
.And  dipped  in  crocus   fire  the   gray  horns  of  the 

moon? 

Thev  say  there  never  was  a  god  men  loved  but 
"died— 

Dead  is  .Astarte,  Astoreth  is  dead,  and  Baal; 

Zeus  and  Jehovah  share  a  single  grave  and  deep; 

Spring  comes,  but  Freia  comes  not  nor  Perse- 
phone: 

On  temple  plinth  and  porch  the  random  grasses 
run. 

Of  all  their  priests  alone  the  white-.stolled  stars 
are    faithful. 

Dead  are  the  gods,  forever  dead!  And  yet — and 
yet — 

Who  lifteth  in  the  eastern  sky  the  dark,  gold 
moon?    .    .    . 

There  is  a  loveliness  outlasts  the  temporal  gods, 

A  beauty  that  when  all  we  know  as  beautiful 

Is  gone,  will  fashion  in  delight  the  forms  it  loves. 

In  that  wide  room  where  all  our  stars  are  but  a 
drift 

Of  glimmering  petals  down  an  air  from  far  away. 

— ti'llliam  Alexander  Percy  in  Scribner^s  Maga- 
zine. 


Hop*. 
God   will    not   quit    the   world    because    of    war. 

Nor  beauty  forget  to  grow  the  morning  rose. 
Life  is  not  thru  the   building  of  the  earth; 

Life  will  not  stop,   for  life  the  greater  grows. 

Now  day  is  hammered  blue  out  of  the  night; 

The  world   is  wrapped  in   flowers  of  its  dead. 
Think  not  that  war  was  the  end  of  the  world. 

For  there  are  finer,  brighter  things  ahead. 

The   earth    is   too   strong  to  be    killed  with   strife: 
.\  sphere,    fire-born,    that    faced    the  centuries 

Will  keep  on  still,  thru  centuries  to  come — 
And    nothing    can    shake    down    that    one    great 
peace. 

Men  have  fought  wars  before,   who  thought  earth 

lost. 

Who    termed    the    nations    withered,    blind    with 

lust; 

They  cried,   all  hope   and  beauty   had   been  killed. 

We  have  forgotten  them.  Their  names  are  dust. 

There  is  a  sure  intention  in  the  world, 

A   steady  aim  that   goes  on  thru   the   lands. 

We   must   remember  that;    for  we  are  those 
That   ages  hand  to  others,   with  their  hands. 

We    can    not   stay    the    great   inevitable. 

There  will  be  peace — tho  come  a  thousand  wars. 
The  march    is  steady,   sure,  and  can  not  pause; 

As  earth   goes  grinding  on  among  the  stars. 
— Edicitt  Curran    in   the  Forum. 


ITALY  AND  AUSTRIA. 

The  Austrian  crisis,  after  causing  a  mo- 
mentary flutter  in  the  various  European  chan- 
celleries, has  simmered  down  and  again  as- 
sumed something  like  normal  proportions, 
says  the  Washington  Post.  Rumors  of  Jugo- 
slav mobilizations  and  massing  of  troops,  cur- 
rent in  certain  quarters,  are  categorically  and 
officially  denied  in  Belgrade.  Italj''s  sup- 
posed schemes  of  annexation  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  simple  plan  for  an  economic  and 
customs  union,  and  even  this,  according  to 
the  Rome  journal,  Mcssagcro,  has  proved 
abortive  and  unworkable  and  has  been  aban- 
doned. 

It  is  further  declared  that  Italy  has  no  in- 
tention of  taking  isolated  action  regarding 
Austria,  but  will  continue  to  base  her  whole 
policy  vis-a-vis  with  that  state  on  the  existing 
treaties.  Last  but  not  least,  it  is  announced 
that  M.  N'intchitch,  the  Jugoslav  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  will  shortly  proceed  to  Rome 
to  confer  with  Signor  Schanzer,  the  Italian 
foreign  minister. 

As  M.  Nintchitch  has  just  returned  from 
Marienbad,  where,  with  King  Alex:;ndcr  and 
M.  Pashitch,  premier  of  Jugoslavia,  he  has 
had  long  conferences  with  Dr.  Benes.  the 
Czechoslovak  premier,  he  will  be  in  a  position 
to  inform  the  Italian  foreign  minister  of  the 
exact  situation  in  Austria.  The  resolutions  at 
Marienbad  represent  the  views  of  the  "little 
entente" — that  is  to  say,  the  alliance  of 
Czechoslovakia,  Roumania,  and  Jugoslavia. 

As  the  result  of  these  conferences  at 
Marienbad,  declared  Dr.  Benes,  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  states  composing  the  "little  en- 
tente" is  closer  than  ever.  "Our  exchange  of 
views  has  satisfied  us,"  said  the  Czechoslovak 
premier,  "that  the  peace  of  central  Europe  de- 
pends upon  us  and  on  our  continued  and 
active  collaboration,  and  we  are  confident  in 
our   ability   to    maintain   it." 

There  was  little  verisimilitude  in  the  re- 
ports that  Italy  planned  the  annexation  of 
Austria.  That  country,  in  her  present  plight, 
would  be  a  mere  deadweight,  and  Italy  has 
certainly  no  ambition  to  hang  such  a  millstone 
round  her  neck.  She  is  struggling  with 
enough  economic  problems  of  her  own  with- 
out adopting  any  additional  burdens.  The 
greatest  advantage  that  could  be  accorded  to 
.\ustria  would  be  the  throwing  down  of  the 
economic  barriers  which  today  exist  between 
her  and  the  states  composing  the  "little  en- 
tente." When  this  is  done  the  former  Aus- 
trian Empire  will  be  reconstructed  in  its 
main  economic  lines  and  fresh  prospects  of 
industrial  and  commercial  prosperity  opened 
up  to  the  states  entering  the  combination. 


Inscriptions  on  animals'  bones  are  the 
earliest  form  of  Chinese  writing.  The  British 
Museum  possesses  a  few  specimens. 


Russian    women    are   said   to   be  born    poli- 
ticians.    They  must  have  lost  their  grip. 


FURNISHED  HOUSES  FOR  RENT 
VERNON  HEIGHTS,  Oakland 

Attractively  furnished,  desirable  modern 
house,  in  cbarming  garden;  6  master  bed- 
rooms, 3  baths,  sleeping  porch,  garage, 
laundry,  furnace,  Ruud  heater,  2  maids' 
rooms  and  bath;  fine  view.  Mrs.  George 
F.  Bowman,  2460  Union  Street,  San 
Francisco.     West   895. 


MILLS  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

EXTEXSIOX    OPPORTUNITIES 

New  equipment  in  instruments  and 
studio  space  makes  possible  a  limited  num- 
ber of  extension  students  in  the  study  of 
Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  Stringed  Instru- 
ments and  Theorj-. 

For       information       call 
Elmhurst  10,  or  write  to 

LUTHER   M.ARCHANT 
School  of  Music,    Mills  College 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open.air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Makian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  548,  Santa  B.vbbara,  Cal. 


William  Warren 
School  for  Boys 

MENLO  PARK,  CAL. 

Write  for  Catalogue 


The  Katharine  Branson  School,  Inc. 

ROSS.  MARIN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRIS 

DAY  AND  RESIDENT  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

Heads  ;     Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr 
Laura  Elizabeth  Branson,  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Jack — Aunt  Amelia's  out.  Caller — I'm  so 
sorry,  I've  never  met  her.  Jack — Then  jolly 
well  touch  wood  quick. — Punch. 

"What's  your  husband  growling  about?" 
"He's  cross  because  I'm  taking  him  out  to 
enjoy   himself." — London  Mail. 

The  Calf  (referring  to  pump) — What's  that, 
mother?  The  Cow — That,  my  dear,  is  a 
pump.  It  has  been  collaborating  with  me  for 
years. — Life. 

"Congenial  set  in  your  apartment  house?" 
"Best  I  ever  met  with.  Everybody  is  deter- 
mined not  to  know  anybody  else." — -Louisville 
Courier-Jourtial. 

Miss  Flirty — Jack,  that  man  at  the  fifth 
table  hasn't  taken  his  eyes  off  me  since  we 
came  in.  Her  Escort — How  do  you  know? — 
Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

Flannigan — What  hit  ye,  Mike?  Ye're  all 
shredded.  Mike — Me  own  dog  did  it.  I  went 
home  sober  last  night,  and  he  didn't  know 
me. — Dartmouth  Jack  o'  Lantern. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  call  Jamieson  stupid. 
He  says  a  clever  thing  quite  often."  "Ex- 
actly. He  doesn't  seem  to  realize  it  should  be 
said  only  once." — Columbia  Jester. 

Customer — You  don't  seem  very  quick  at 
figures,  my  boy  ?  Nezvboy — I'm  out  o'  prac- 
tice, sir.  You  see,  most  of  the  gents  say, 
"Keep  the  change." — Loudon  Tit-Bits. 

Elderly  Hostess — Really,  I  am  horrified ! 
No  child  has  ever  spoken  to  me  like  that  in 
all  my  life!  Five-Year-Old  Bef/^)— Exactly ; 
that's  the  way  you've  been  spoiled. — Judge. 

Crawford — The  damp  weather  is  blamed 
for  the  plague  of  mosquitoes.  Crabshazv — It's 
more  likely  the  way  the  little  dames  are  dress- 
ing.    Look  at  all  the  bait  in  sight. — Judge. 

A  correspondent  says  there  are  two  kinds 
of  non-prohibitionists  in  this  country — those 
who  have  a  little  still  and  those  who  have 
still  a  little. — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

"What  d'you  think  of  the  Smithson  girl?" 
"Oh,  well — er — she's  a  rather  nice  little  thing, 
isn't  she?"  "Ye-es,  but — cat  to  cat — what 
d'you  think  of  her?" — London  Daily  Express. 

"Why  are  those  two  fighting  ?"  "About 
Mrs.  Anderson."  "What,  jealousy?"  "No. 
The  one  above  married  her  recently  on  the 
advice  of  the  other  fellow." — Stockholm 
Kasper. 

Film  Star — How  much  will  you  charge  to 
get  me  my  divorce  ?  Lawyer — If  you'll  agree 
to  let  me  handle  all  your  divorce  suits  for 
the  next  ten  years,  I'll  make  you  a  special 
price. — Life. 

"I  really  dislike  to  talk  to  her;  she  has 
such  a  habit   of  finishing  one's  sentences  for 
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Author — It    wasn't 
I  haven't  written  anything  on  it 


one.  You  know  the- kind?"  "Yes,  they  listen 
faster  than  you  can  talk  to  them." — Boston 
Transcript. 

He — Indeed,  I  am  fond  of  children,  particu- 
larly in  the  country.  She — Why  particularly 
when  you're  in  the  country  ?  He — Not  when 
I  am  in  the  country.  When  they  are. — Paris 
Sans-Gene. 

Provincial  (after  fall  of  curtain  on  Act  JI) 
— What's  the  next  act  about?  His  Wife 
(consulting  programme) — Says  'ere,  "Act  III 
same  as  Act  I."  Provincial — What,  all  over 
again  ?     Not  me.     Let's  'op  it. — Punch. 

"I  understand  your  husband  isn't  going  to 
contest  your  suit  for  divorce."  "No.  That's 
the  way  he's  always  been.  There  never  was 
any  fun  quarreling  with  him  because  he 
wouldn't  talk  back." — Detroit   Free  Press. 

Struggling  Author — There  was  a  lot  of 
paper  on  my  desk.  What  has  become  of  it? 
Cleaner — I  threw  it  out.  I  thought  it  was 
waste-paper.  Struggling 
waste-paper, 
yet. — Punch. 

Smith — How's  the  liquor  question  in  the 
West?  Jo?ies  (who  has  just  returned) — No 
question  at  all.  Why  in  one  town  I  was  in 
the  water  had  been  turned  off  for  a  week  and 
the  inhabitants  didn't  know  it  until  they  had 
a  fire. — California  Pelican. 

College  President — So  you  want  a  job  as  a 
professor.  Did  you  ever  earn  any  money  in 
your  business  ?  AppUcan  t — No,  not  to  any 
marked  degree.  College  President — Very  well, 
you  will  be  given  a  position  in  our  economics 
department. — Stanford   Chaparral. 

Youth  (by  the  sea) — You  little  thought  a 
week  ago  that  you'd  be  sitting  on  a  lonely  sea- 
shore with  a  man  then  unknown  to  you. 
Maiden — Oh,  yes,  I  did.  Youth — But,  dear, 
you  didn't  know  me  then  !  Maiden — Of  course 
not,  but  I  knew  myself. — London   Opinion. 

Small  Boy — Mother,  can  God  see  every- 
thing? Mother — Yes,  dear.  Sinall  Boy — Can 
he  look  through  cloth  and  iron?  Mother — 
Yes,  dear.  He  can  even  do  that.  Small  Boy 
— My  gosh  !  Think  of  all  the  circuses  he  must 
have  seen  for  nothing. — Los  Angeles  Times. 


The  essence  of  tyranny,  it  is  said,  is  power 
without  responsibility.  Under  our  present  or- 
ganization,.  or  lack  of  it,  when  a  group  pro- 
cures legislation  it  exercises  this  power,  says 
John  Corbin  in  the  North  American  Review. 
But  there  is  another  menace  to  the  freedom 
of  a  nation,  equally  great — that  its  elected  rep- 
resentatives have  responsibility  without  power. 
Thanks  to  the  uncontrolled  activity  of  groups, 
that  is  the  case  with  even  a  numerically 
strong  majority.  Congress  is  fast  becoming  a 
mere  rubber  stamp  for  selfish,  warring  group 
interests.  "Will  the  Republicans  control  the 
next  Congress?"  one  politician  asked  another 
in  the  fateful  months  of  1922.  "What  differ- 
ence does  that  make  ?"  was  the  answer. 
"They  can't  control  this  one."  Harassed  by 
multifarious  machinations,  even  the  "strong- 
est" majority  finds  itself  impotent  to  serve, 
not  merely  the  nation,  but — grim  portent — its 
own  political  fortunes. 


Only    queen    bees    and    workers    have    the 
power  to   sting.     The   drones  can  not   sting. 

The  stinger  is  curved,  and  is  carried  sheathed. 
After  the  point  enters  there  is  a  flow  of 
poison.  It  is  believed  that  a  bee  can  not 
sting  a  second  time  because,  owing  to  back- 
ward pointing  barbs  the  stinger  is  left  in  the 
wound.  Thus,  the  bee  dies  as  a  result  of  its 
vengeance. 


The    municipal    council    of    Amsterdam    in- 
cludes five  women. 


UStVERSAL 


Z  N  G  L  I S  H 
CASEMENTS 
and  Windows 
/or  b2Dks.  of- 
fices. Echools, 
hospitals,   etc. 


for  artistic  residences  an^ 
other  substantial  buildings 

Made  in  ^varied  designs 
to    meet    all    conditions 


TALL 


Steel  Casements 

Coast  Rcpresentatioem 

J.  E.  DWAN.  Lo3  Angeles  F.  T.  CROWE  &  CO..  Tacoma  and  Seattle 

WATERHOUSE-WILCOX  CO..  San  Francisco  J.  McCRAKEN,  Portland 

Crittall  Casement  Window  Co.,  Detroit,  Manufacturers 


A  Drawer  in  an  Office  Desk  is  ad- 
mittedly no  place  for  valuable  docu- 
ments, such  as  deeds,  wills,  con- 
tracts, bonds,  etc. 

A  Safe  Deposit  Box  in  the  Crocker 
Safe  Deposit  Vaults  (Crocker  Bldg. ) 
for  $4.00  a  year  will  give  you  peace 
of  mind. 


TREASON  HARD  TO  PUNISH. 


Convictions  for  treason  against  the  United 
States  have  been  very  few,  and  it  is  a  striking 
fact  that  at  no  time  in  our  national  history 
has  any  one  actually  been  punished  as  a  result 
of  judicial  conviction  for  the  crime,  says 
James  G.  Randall  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view. Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Whisky 
Rebellion  of  1794  were  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  as  traitors,  but  were  pardoned 
by  President  Washington. 

In  1798  an  insurrection  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania to  resist  a  land  tax  passed  by  Congress 
gave  rise  to  the  famous  Fries  case.  Fries 
was  tried  for  treason,  and  it  was  in  his  elabo- 
rate charge  to  the  jury,  since  often  cited,  that 
Judge  Iredell  declared  that  opposing  the  exe- 
cution of  any  law  by  force  of  arms  amounted 
to  levjing  war.  Fries  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  was  pardoned  by  Presi- 
dent Adams. 

The  Burr  case  was  the  most  notable  treason 
trial  in  our  history,  and  it  illustrated  well  the 
many  legal  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  conviction  for  this  crime.  In  spite  of 
the  intense  popular  resentment  against  Burr, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  administration  at  Wash- 
ington under  President  Jefferson  to  have  him 
convicted,  the  jury  found  it  impossible  under 
the  instructions  of  the  judge,  John  Marshall, 
to  bring  in  an  adverse  verdict,  even  though  it 
seems  clear  that  they  desired  to  do  so.  Burr 
was  known  to  be  connected  with  an  assem- 
blage of  men  on  Blennerhassett's  Island  in 
the  Ohio  River,  but  it  was  not  proved  that 
any  act  of  war  took  place  in  connection  with 
this  assemblage,  the  evidence  tending  to  show 
Burr's  connection  with  its  was  ruled  out,  and 
the  prosecution  had  no  other  evidence  to 
offer. 

During  the  civil  war  the  general  law  of 
treason  was  used  but  slightly,  special  acts  be- 
ing passed  which  related  to  the  existing  "re- 
bellion." The  Treason  Law  of  July  17,  1862 
(called  also  the  second  Confiscation  Act),  is 
chiefly  notable,  perhaps,  for  its  softening  of 
the  penalty  for  treason.  According  to  the 
law  of  1790,  death  was  the  only  penalty,  but 
few  favored  enforcing  the  extreme  penalty 
against  the  thousands  who  were  (according  to 
the  Union  view)  guilty  of  treason.  The  new 
act  therefore  gave  the  court  the  discretion  to 
decree  either  death  or  fine  and  imprisonment 
for  treason,  while  for  insurrection  or  re- 
bellion (which  seemed  to  be  recognized  as  a 
distinct  offense  in  the  law)  death  was  not  pro- 
vided at  all,  the  prescribed  penalties  being 
imprisonment,  fine,  and  confiscation. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  were 
technically  "traitors"  during  the  civil  war, 
only  a  few  hundred  were  even  indicted.  Of 
these  only  a  very  limited  number  were  brought 
to  trial,  and  none  were  actually  punished  for 
the  oiTense. 

In  the  case  of  Jefferson  Davis,  preparations 
were  made  for  his  prosecution,  the  charge  be- 
ing treason,  before  the  Federal  Circuit  Court 
at  Richmond  under  ihe  act  of  1790,  the  pen- 
alty' of  which  was  death ;  but  the  general  am- 
nesty proclamation  of  December,  1S68,  caused 
the  dimissal  of  his  and  all  similar  cases. 

During  the  great  war,  the  Treason  Law  was 
found  unavailable  as  a  means  of  punishing 
disloyal  and  hostile  acts,  and  the  Espionage 
Act  was  passed  to  deal  with  the  emergency. 
Four  prosecutions  for  treason  were  instituted 


merely  as  test  cases  to  develop  the  possibilities 
of  the  statutes,  but  none  of  them  resulted  in 
conviction.  In  one  of  these  cases  (United 
States  vs.  Werner,  in  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  247  Federal  Reporter,  70S)  the 
government's  attorneys  attempted  to  fasten 
the  crime  of  treason  upon  the  editors  of  a 
German  language  newspaper  on  the  ground 
of  discouraging  enlistments,  obstructing  war 
measures,  falsifying  war  news,  and  the  like, 
but  the  court  held  that,  while  words  published 
in  a  newspaper  may  be  adduced  to  show 
treasonable  intent  if  taken  in  connection  with 
an  overt  act,  and  while  the  conveying  of 
messages  valuable  to  the  enemy  is  treason- 
rble,  yet  something  more  than  the  mere  pub- 
lication of  sentiments  must  be  shown. 

This  recapitulation  will  make  it  clear  that 
the  severity  and  extreme  features  of  the  Fed- 
eral treason  statutes  make  them  really  un 
available  as  actual  instruments  of  judicial 
prosecution,  and  that  in  the  rare  cases  when 
conviction  has  occurred,  executive  clemency 
has  always  interposed  to  prevent  punishment. 


There  is  no  sounder  critic  of  golf  than  Mr. 
Bernard  Darwin,  and  the  explanation  which 
he  gives  for  the  triumph  of  the  American 
amateurs  over  the  British  invaders  is  the 
same  as  that  which  he  advanced  for  the  vic- 
tory of  the  American  professionals  in  the 
British  open  championship,  says  the  New 
^'ork  Times.  The  Americans  play  the  better 
short  game.  Especially  do  they  excel  in  that 
shortest  of  all  short  games,  the  dropping  of 
the  ball  into  the  cup  with  a  single  stroke  from 
any  part  of  the  green.  That  certainly  is  a 
fair  inference  from  the  analysis  of  the  play 
on  the  National  links  the  day  before  yester- 
day. The  Americans  won  by  putting.  Mr. 
Darwin  sorrowfully  but  firmly  concludes  that 
the  British  have  much  to  learn  from  their 
conquerors  in  what  he  calls  "this  damnable 
and  seductive  art." 


It  has  been  recently  found  that  photographs 
of  stars  down  to  the  sixth  magnitude  of  de- 
gree of  brightness  can  be  taken  in  broad  day- 
light. If  the  photographs  are  taken  through 
a  deep  red  screen  the  stars  appear  distinctly. 
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The  Proposed  School  Bond  Issue. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  budget  of  $4,799,144  for 
current  expenses  of  the  school  department  there  is  de- 
manded from  the  taxpayers  of  San  Francisco  a  lump 
sum  of  $12,000,000,  to  take  the  form  of  bonded  in- 
debtedness, for  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  erection  of 
some  thirty-odd  new  schoolhouses  in  San  Francisco. 
There  is  need  for  better  school  facilities  and  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  providing  them. 
And  doutbless  the  demanded  twelve  millions  will  be 
granted,  since  the  verdict  is  to  be  by  popular  vote,  in 
which  the  "have-nots"  will  decide  what  shall  be  done  at 
the  cost  of  the  "haves."  The  normal  way  to  augment 
our  school  facilities  would  be  by  the  moderate  process  of 
building  one  schoolhouse  after  another.  This  would  be 
the  course  of  prudence  and  economy.  Upon  the  basis 
of  a  bulk  grant  of  twelve  million  dollars  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  riot  of  extravagance.  It  will  be  difficult  or 
impossible  to  sell  the  bonds  at  par,  as  the  law  requires, 
but  the  restriction  will  be  evaded  by  paying  for  con- 
tracted work  in  bonds.  To  the  bids  as  prepared  by 
contractors  there  will  be  added  a  percentage  sufficient 
to  cover  the  estimated  loss — or  something  more — in- 
volved in  selling  the  bonds  at  a  low  price.  Favored  par- 
ties will  be  given  the  contracts  and  the  looting  of  the 
taxpayers  will  proceed  blithely.  This  is  the  way  we 
have  been  doing  things  in  recent  years  and  there  is  little 
hope  of  a  change.    And  so  it  will  continue  just  so  long 


as  we  shall  put  into  office  professional  exploiters  of  the 
public,  men  of  no  business  capability,  of  no  individual 
responsibility,  and  of  relatively  low  character. 

Advanced  engineering  opinion  has  discerned  what  is 
probably  an  error,  and  a  costly  one,  in  the  common 
practice  of  schoolhouse  construction.  According  to  this 
view  it  is  a  mistake  to  pay  for  permanence.  In  twenty- 
five  years  or  less  the  type  of  building  becomes  obsolete, 
through  changes  in  teaching  requirements,  and  then  the 
community  has  on  its  hands  a  heavy  investment,  too 
good  to  scrap,  and  upon  which  it  is  still  paying  interest. 
One-storied  buildings  where  possible,  of  cheap  ma- 
terials, with  numerous  wide  exits  for  safety  in  case  of 
fire,  will  do  all  that  brick  and  steel  can  do,  and  at  much 
smaller  cost.  Unfortunately  the  community  has  become 
wedded  to  the  idea  that  in  order  to  have  good  school 
buildings  it  is  necessary  to  pay  as  much  as  possible. 
The  tenacity  with  which  this  view  is  held  is  assisted  by 
many  improvement  clubs  and  "booster"  organizations 
whose  idea  seems  to  be  to  have  something  expensive 
about  which  to  brag.  Some  sober  second  thought  on 
the  subject  might  save  us  money  and  give  us  more 
school  buildings  at  the  same  time. 


The  Bonus  Veto. 

President  Harding  has  done  well  to  veto  the  bonus 
bill.  He  has  done  even  better  to  embody  in  his  message 
of  rejection  the  underlying  moral  considerations  upon 
which  the  veto  rests.  He  makes  clear  the  reasons  why 
special  payment  for  service  in  the  war  to  those  who 
returned  in  health  and  competence  ought  not  to  be 
granted.     We  quote; 

Citizens  of  every  degree  of  competence  loaned  and  sacri- 
ficed, precisely  in  the  same  spirit  that  our  armed  forces  went 
out  for  service.  The  war  spirit  impelled.  To  a  war  ne- 
cessity there  was  but  one  answer,  but  a  peace  bestowal  on 
the  ex-service  men,  as  though  the  supreme  offering  could  be 
paid  for  with  cash,  is  a  perversion  of  public  funds,  a  reversal 
of  the  policy  which  exalted  public  service  in  the  past  and 
suggests  that  future  defense  is  to  be  inspired  by  compensation 
rather  than  consciousness  of  duty  to  flag  and  country. 

In  giving  approval  to  "the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
bill"  the  President  is  careful  to  define  that  purpose  as 
an  "expression  of  the  nation's  gratitude."  Apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  for  service  do  not  imply  approval  of 
demands  upon  the  national  treasury.  The  President 
makes  this  point  clear.  Likewise  in  avowing  the  "bind- 
ing obligation  of  the  country  to  its  defenders"  he  limits 
its  financial  phase  to  those  "who  left  the  armies  injured, 
disabled,  and  diseased,"  and  "unable  to  resume  their 
places  in  the  normal  activities  of  life."  These  reserva- 
tions are  pertinent  and  wise.  In  precisely  defining  the 
obligations  of  the  government  they  serve  also  to  place 
limits  upon  its  obligations.  In  thus  drawing  a  clear 
line  relative  to  the  government's  duty  the  President 
does  much  to  clarify  a  confusion  of  mind  that  has 
failed  to  discriminate  between  sentimental  and  material 
commitments.  He  "avows"  the  former ;  he  denies  the 
latter,  defining  it  as  that  "which  the  soldiers  themselves 
while  serving  in  the  world  war  did  not  expect." 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  an  attempt  to  pass  the 
rejected  bill  over  the  President's  veto,  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  succeed.  The  House  of  Representatives  may 
give  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote,  but  a  tentative  poll 
of  the  Senate  indicates  defeat  of  the  measure  in  tliat 
body.  The  bill  is  dead,  as  it  deserves  to  be;  and  there 
is  little  prospect  of  its  being  revived — at  least  not  in  the 
form  that  has  characterized  it  up  to  date. 

Partly  in  ignorance,  but  mostly  in  the  spirit  of  men- 
dacity, it  has  been  asserted  that  the  bonus  was  a  pledge 
of  the  Republican  national  platform  of  1920.  The 
Hearst  press  has  ceaselessly  asserted  this  falsehood. 
The  record  speaks  for  itself — here  it  is  in  the  full  text 
of  the  1920  platform  as  it  relates  to  those  who  served 
in  the  war: 

We  hold  in  imperishable  remembrance  the  valor  and  the 
patriotism  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  America  who  fought 
in  the  great  war   for  human  liberty,  and  we  pledge  ourselve 


to  discharge  to  the  fullest  the  obligations  which  a  grateful 
nation  justly  should  fulfill,  in  appreciation  of  the  services 
rendered  by  its  defenders  on  sea  and  on  land. 

Republicans  are  not  ungrateful.  Throughout  their  history 
they  have  shown  their  gratitude  toward  the  nation's  defenders. 
Liberal  legislation  for  the  care  of  the  disabled  and  infirm  and 
their  dependents  has  ever  marked  Republican  policy  toward 
the  soldier  and  sailor  of  all  the  wars  in  which  our  country 
has  participated.  The  present  Congress  has  appropriated  gen- 
erously for  the  disabled  of  the  world  war. 

The  amounts  already  applied  and  authorized  for  the  fiscal 
year  1920-21  for  this  purpose  reached  the  stupendous  sum  of 
$1,180,571,893.  This  legislation  is  significant  of  the  party's 
purpose  in  generously  caring  for  the  maimed  and  disabled  men 
of  the  recent  war. 

If  in  this  declaration  there  is  the  promise  of  a 
bonus  there  must  be  something  amiss  with  the  Argo- 
naut's mind,  since  after  many  careful  readings  we 
can  not  find  it. 


England  and  the  Turk. 

Owing  to  the  collapse  of  the  Greek  military  efforts 
in  Anatolia  and  the  alarming  development  of  Turkish 
strength,  the  Lloyd  George  government  has  ordered 
the  British  fleet  into  the  Dardanelles  and  dispatched 
Lord  Curzon,  its  foreign  minister,  to  Paris  to  confer 
with  Premier  Poincare,  Count  Sforza  of  Italy,  and  rep-  '' 
resentatives  of  the  Little  Entente,  with  a  view  to  some 
concert  of  action  that  will  prevent  a  restoration  of  the 
Turk  in  Europe. 

Since  the  sack  of  Smyrna  by  the  Turkish  forces  last 
week,  the  gravity  of  the  situation  has  become  apparent, 
and  a  call  has  gone  out  to  the  overseas  dominions  of 
the  British  Empire  to  support  the  defense  of  Constan- 
tinople. It  is  said  that  the  call  has  not  been  received 
everywhere  with  enthusiasm.  Hope  is  expressed  that 
a  way  will  be  found  out  of  the  present  trouble  without 
another  general  war.  Meanwhile  the  victorious  Turkisli 
commander  has  gone  to  Nicomedia,  close  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  will  be  able  to  consult  the  remains  of 
the  old  Turkish  government.  He  declares  the  Chris- 
tians must  get  out  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Allies  out  of 
Gallipoli,  the  Greeks  out  of  Thrace.  England  is  siid 
to  be  determined  that  the  Turks  shall  not  return  into 
Europe,  and  ready  to  go  to  war  in  order  to  prevefi-.  it. 
The  language  of  the  cabinet  is  that  of  high  resoh'e : 
"The  empire  will  not  consent  to  sacrifice  the  result  of 
the  gallant  struggle  and  decisive  victories  of  her  sons 
in  the  western  theatre."  As  the  Argonaut  goes  to 
press  things  seem  to  be  tending  toward  a  sharp  conflict 
between  England  and  the  Turk,  with  the  further  possi- 
bility of  a  clash  between  Western  civilization  and  Mo- 
hammedanism, out  of  whose  fundamental  antagonism 
the  whole  trouble  really  grows. 


America's  Part  in  the  War. 

Remarks  attributed  to  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  in  be- 
littlement  of  America's  part  in  the  war  are  marked  more 
by  assumption  and  presumption  than  acquaintance  with 
the  facts ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  it  turns  out  that 
Mr.  Kipling  has  been  misinterpreted.  Yet  undoubtedly 
there  are  many  in  England,  perhaps  in  our  own 
country  as  well,  who  have  an  erroneous  impression 
as  to  the  part  we  played  in  the  war.  There  is  reason 
for  it.  The  fact  that  our  President  was  an  avowed 
pacifist — "too  proud  to  fight"  and  hopeful  of  "peace 
without  victory" — and  that  he  had  in  the  executive 
departments  of  tlie  government,  including  those  directly 
administering  our  military  and  navy  establishments, 
creatures  similarly  minded,  has  tended  to  mislead  man); 
even  of  our  own  people  as  to  the  extent  and  value  of 
our  participation  in  the  great  conflict.  That  we  were 
late  in  getting  in  is  a  fact  of  which  there  can  be  uo  denial 
and  of  which  most  Americans  are  frankly  ashamed. 
The  motives  that  kept  us  out  of  the  war  long  after  we 
should  have  been  in  it  are  apart  from  the  purpose  of 
this  writing,  which  is  to  consider  what  we  did  after  we 
got  in.    Yet  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  long  before 
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the  spirit  and  will  of  the  American  people  succeeded  in 
pushing  a  reluctant  administration  to  action  we  were 
promoting  the  war  in  its  most  serious  requirements  by 
holding  open  our  market  and  extending  credits. 


Since  America  is  so  frequently  stigmatized  as  think- 
ing in  terms  of  dollars  we  take  license  to  speak  first  of 
the  financial  phase  of  our  part  in  the  war  and  of  our 
contribution  to  the  relief  of  Europe  since  its  end.  We 
sent  in  round  numbers  two  milions  of  men  to  the 
battlefield.  Of  this  vast  total  something  over  70  per 
cent.,  or  in  numbers  1,400,000,  went  in  British  ships  and 
for  their  transportation  we  paid  to  the  tune  of  $250  per 
man — a  total  of  $350,000,000.  We  paid  other  vast  sums, 
of  which  we  have  not  exact  figures,  for  transportation 
of  munitions,  food,  horses  and  other  materials  and  ac- 
cessories of  war.  Probably  one  billion  dollars  is  a  low 
estimate  of  the  sums  paid  to  England  upon  transporta- 
tion account.  During  the  war  period  and  since  we  have 
waived  interest  on  amounts  due  us  from  the  countries 
with  whom  we  were  associated  in  the  war.  Concur- 
rently we  extended  credits  which  still  stand  against 
our  allies.  Since  the  war  we  have  bought  foreign 
securities  to  the  extent  of  approximately  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  each  year.  Summarized,  our  financial 
contribution  to  Europe  during  the  war  and  in  the  more 
recent  period  stand  as  follows: 

American  securities  repurchased  from  abroad.  .  .$  3,000,000,000 

American  government  loans 10,000,000,000 

Interest  on  government  loans 2,000,000,000 

Commercial  credits  extended  abroad 3,000,000,000 

Dollar  securities  bought  from  foreign  countries : 

1919 713,000,000 

1920 571,000,000 

1921 596,000.000 

1922   (8  months) 751,000,000 

Foreign-money  securities  sold  here: 

1919,  1920,  1921  and  1922 620,000,000 

Foreign  currencies  bought  by  America 500,000,000 


Total $21,751,000,000 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  self-righteousness  or  boastfulness 
that  we  refer  to  this  record.  But  it  is  right  that  the 
people  of  Europe,  and  of  our  own  country  as  well, 
should  be  informed  that  statements  to  the  effect  that  we 
have  shirked  our  obligations  in  the  war  and  that  we 
continue  to  shirk  them  are  based  on  false  premises. 
In  effect  they  represent  ignorance  and  presumption 
rather  than  acquaintance  with  actual  facts.  We  say 
actual  facts  because  the  statement  as  above  tabulated 
comes  from  official  sources,  verified  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Cris- 
senger.  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and  presented  by 
him  in  an  address  before  the  Indiana  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion at  Indianapolis  on  the  13th  instant. 


When  the  war  ended  it  came  before  the  council  table 
at  Paris  to  allocate  the  gains  and  salvages  of  victory. 
All  were  clamorous — America  excepted.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  speaking  for  England,  insisted  and  promised 
that  all  Britain's  vast  financial  charges  should  be  paid  by 
the  defeated  countries — and  it  was  due  to  his  insistence 
that  the  sum  total  of  the  bill  presented  to  Germany, 
and  which  she  was  forced  to  accept  under  duress,  ran 
to  the  prodigious  total  of  $36,000,000,000.  Here,  inci- 
dentally, it  is  pertinent  to  remark  that  American  ex- 
perts, after  careful  study  of  the  conditions,  wished  to 
place  the  demand  upon  Germaay,  not  at  the  colossal 
total  of  $36,000,000,000,  but  for  a  sum  less  by  two- 
thirds— to  be  precise,  $12,000,000,000— which  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Central  Powers  conceded  to  be  within 
their  capability.  France,  with  more  moderation  but 
with  notable  persistence,  demanded  indemnities  suf- 
ficient to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the  German  armies 
with  partial  reimbursement  of  her  charges  on  war  ac- 
count. Similarly  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  lesser  partici- 
pants w-ere  eager  for  whatever  might  be  obtained  from 
the  defeated  countries.  America  alone,  we  repeat,  stood 
aside,  asking  for  nothing.  There  came  to  the  Allied 
countries,  as  contraband  of  war,  great  and  rich  terri- 
tories in  Africa,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  and  these  were  apportioned  to  England,  to 
France,  to  Italy,  to  Japan.  Again  America  asked  for 
nothing  and  was  awarded  nothing.  Will  Mr.  Kipling, 
or  any  Englishman  with  full  knowledge  of  how  the 
account  stands,  dare  deny  that  in  many  ways  a  pro- 
digious net  gain  accrued,  especially  to  England,  in  the 
awa-d  of  the  salvages  of  the  war?  Would  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's country  today  accept  the  full  amount  of  European 
debts  due  to  us  in  exchange  for  her  territorial  gains 
growing  jut  of  the  war?     Verily,  she  would  not. 


But  n  yt  alone  in  money,  or  in  money  plus  our  partici- 
■dhtn  a.  the  fighting  front  and  on  the  sea,  did  America 


participate  in  the  war.  Psychology  played  its  part;  and 
it  may  not  be  denied  that  America's  entrance  into  the 
war  turned  the  tide  toward  ultimate  victory  at  a  time 
when  nothing  else  could  have  done  it.  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Page,  then  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  in  London, 
is  a  credible  witness,  and  it  will  tend  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  Mr.  Kipling,  or  whoever  else  may  carp  at  Amer- 
ican participation  in  the  war,  to  study  the  record  as  given 
in  confidential  memoranda  and  in  letters  written  while 
the  events  were  in  process.  Mr.  Page  records  (see 
World's  Work  for  September,  current  year)  that  at  the 
date  of  our  entrance  into  the  war — April,  1917 — "Great 
Britain  had  overdrawn  her  account  in  America  to  the 
extent  of  $400,000,000  and  that  she  had  no  cash  available 
to  meet  this  overdraft."  This  debt  had  been  incurred  in 
purchase  of  supplies  and  securities.  The  money  was 
due,  and  if  it  had  not  been  paid  British  credit  would 
have  broken  down.  What  happened  in  this  emergency  ? 
The  American  government  paid  the  debt  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  Liberty  Bond  sales  and  so  saved  the  credit, 
not  only  of  England,  but  of  the  allied  countries  v/hich 
were  represented  in  her  purchases.  In  the  meantime 
England  was  not  able  to  feed  herself.  She  had  barely 
six  weeks'  food  supply  for  herself  and  her  allies.  Says 
the  editor  of  the  Page  letters,  summarizing  their  sig- 
nificance ; 

If  Germany  cut  the  lines  of  communication  and  so  prevented 
these  supplies  from  reaching  British  ports,  the  population 
would  be  starved  into  surrender,  France  would  be  isolated,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Prussian  cause  would  be  complete.  That 
the  success  of  the  German  submarine  campaign  would  accom- 
plish this  result  was  a  fact  that  the  popular  mind  readily 
grasped.  What  it  did  not  so  clearly  see,  however,  was  that  the 
finuancial  collapse  of  Britain  would  cut  these  lines  of  communi- 
cation quite  as  effectively  as  the  submarine  itself.  The  British 
were  practically  dependent  for  their  existence  on  the  food 
brought  from  the  United  States  just  as  the  Allied  armies  were 
largely  dependent  upon  the  steel  which  came  from  the  great 
industrial  plants  of  this  country.  If  Great  Britain  could  not 
find  the  money  with  which  to  purchase  these  supplies,  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  they  could  not  be  shipped.  The  collapse 
of  British  credit,  therefore,  would  have  produced  the  isolation 
of  the  British  Isles  and  led  to  a  British  surrender  just  as 
decisively  as  would  the  success  of  the  German  submarine 
campaign.  And  it  was  the  American  government,  throui^h 
money  provided  by  the  American  people,  that  sustained  British 
credit  at  a  time  when  otherwise  it  must  have  collapsed. 

It  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  self-applause  that  we  recite 
these  facts.  It  is  because  they  are  essential  to  sound 
understanding  of  America's  participation  in  the  war 
and  a  refutation  of  charges — even  of  sneers — that  we 
hear  now  and  again  from  across  the  water  and  even 
from  our  own  people.  It  is  only  just  that  the  truth 
should  be  before  the  world  in  its  full  significance.  No- 
body claims  for  America  that  she  did  more  than  she 
ought  in  the  war.  But  when  America  is  criticized  as  a 
shirk  and  as  a  moral  delinquent  it  is  time  the  plain 
truth  were  forced  home,  namely  that  America  saved -the 
cause  at  a  time  when  England  was  approaching  collapse, 
and  that  her  dealings  with  Europe  since  the  war  have 
been  generous  and  helpful — helpful  probably  even  to 
the  extent  of  saving  the  world  from  a  vast  disaster. 


A  word  needs  to  be  said  as  to  America's  part  in 
bringing  about  "premature  peace."  It  is  true  that  the 
war  ended  prematurely.  It  is  true  that  peace  should 
have  been  signed,  not  at  Versailles,  but  at  the  gates  of 
Berlin — or  above  her  ashes.  It  is  true  that  the  cor- 
respondence relative  to  the  armistice  was  conducted  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies  in  the  name  of  the  then  President 
of  the  United  States.  But  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  speak 
upon  his  individual  initiative  and  for  the  United  States 
alone.  The  facts  are  that  the  German  government 
applied  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  that 
the  latter  in  conference  by  cable  with  at  least  one 
European  power — Britain — and  probably  others  made 
reply  for  the  Allies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  on  this 
point.  The  Argonaut  can  speak  positively.  By  curious 
chance  its  editor  was  at  the  moment  in  England 
and  in  relationships  that  gave  him  the  facts  at  first 
hand.  He  was  present  at  a  conference  in  which  par- 
ticipation was  declared  and  approval  recorded  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  first  and  second  letters  in  response  to  the 
German  request  for  armistice,,  by  the  most  authoritative 
personalities  in  Britain.  That  it  was  a  mistake — that 
the  armistice,  being  a  military  matter,  should  have 
been  referred  to  General  Foch — is  now  conceded. 
The  point  was  raised  at  the  time,  but  it  was  not 
heeded.  The  British  government  wanted  immediate 
peace  and  cooperated  with  President  Wilson  in  the  cor- 
respondence that  brought  it  about  prematurely.  It  was 
not  America  alone,  acting  through  her  President,  but 


America  in  consultation  with  Britain,  acting  through 
her  authorities,  that  ended  the  war  before  it  reached  its 
logical  climax  at  the  gates  of  Berlin — or  above  her 
ashes. 


Mrs.  Harding's  Illness. 

The  illness  of  Mrs.  Harding,  now  happily  passing, 
has  touched  the  heart  of  the  country.  When  the  gravity 
of  her  condition  became  known  the  sympathetic  response 
was  immediate,  spontaneous,  universal.  Explanation 
does  not  lie  wholly  in  the  fact  that  the  sufferer  is  the 
wife  of  the  President.  In  large  measure  it  lies  in  the 
humanness  of  the  Hardings,  in  the  fact  that  over  and 
above  maintaining  the  official  character  of  the  White 
House  they  have  given  it  an  atmosphere  of  friendli- 
ness— almost  of  neighborliness.  What  the  Hardings 
were  in  their  home  town  of  Marion,  and  later  in  the 
senatorial  life  of  Washington,  they  have  been  in  the 
White  House.  There  has  been  the  same  freedom  from 
pose,  the  same  simplicity  and  cordiality.  There  has 
been  no  stately  mystery  about  their  lives,  no  appearance 
of  isolation.  And  all  this  without  sacrifice  of  dignity  or 
of  conventional  form. 

Sincerity  and  simplicity  have  marked  the  conduct  of 
Mrs.  Harding  from  the  hour  she  entered  the  White 
House  as  its  mistress.  Of  her  sufficiency  upon  formal 
occasions  the  wdiole  world  has  knowledge,  but  it 
has  remained  for  kindly  gossip  to  reveal  a  more  inti- 
mate expression  of  her  character.  A  recent  visitor  at 
the  White  House  tells  of  finding  Mrs.  Harding  busy 
transferring  a  piece  of  silk  from  a  sofa  pillow  to 
repair  a  break  in  the  covering  of  a  chair.  It  was  a 
small  econom)'  characteristic  of  careful  and  thrifty 
housewifery,  and  under  the  circumstances  especially 
pleasing.  A  recent  dinner  guest  at  the  W'hite  House 
upon  being  tendered  a  cup  of  coffee  brewed  upon  the 
table  by  the  hostess  begged  off  upon  the  plea  that  he 
suffered  a  state  of  nerves  under  which  indulgence  in 
coffee  at  night  implied  later  denial  of  sleep.  "This  will 
not  harm  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Harding;  "it  comes  right 
from  home — from  Marion.  It  is  warranted  not  to  affect 
the  most  sensitive  nerves."  "My  wife,"  replied  the 
guest,  "is  a  coffee  lover  and  she  has  tested  all  the  sub- 
stitutes and  dopes,  but  none  of  them  work  with  us." 
There  was  no  further  insistence,  but  later,  upon  his 
leaving  the  White  House,  there  was  handed  him  with 
his  hat  and  coat  a  tin  of  coffee  for  his  wife  with  the 
compliments  of  Mrs.  Harding.  Trivial  things,  to  be 
sure.  None  the  less  significantly  revealing  kindliness 
— a  neighborly  homeiness — on  the  part  of  the  mistress 
of  the  White  House. 

President  Harding  has  had  his  share  in  maintaining 
a  gracious  atmosphere  in  the  great  official  establish- 
ment for  the  time  being  his  home  and  in  his  keeping. 
The  courtesy  that  marks  his  official  hours  is  transmuted 
into  cordiality  the  moment  he  enters  the  domestic  at- 
mosphere. It  is  universal  testimony  that  no  host  could 
be  more  free  from  any  form  of  affectation,  more  so- 
licitous for  the  comfort  of  whoever  mav  be  his  guest. 


Again  Mexico. 

From  private  sources  of  unquestionable  reliability  the 
Argonaut  learns  that  conditions  in  Mexico,  while  pre- 
senting a  fairly  smooth  surface,  are  hardly  better  than 
they  were  prior  to  Obregon's  taking  on  of  the  presi- 
dency. There  is  no  open  rebellion,  but  there  would  be 
if  the  Obregon  government  would  take  a  positive  stand 
against  abuses.  He  holds  on  under  a  polic)'  of  tolera- 
tion. Under  this  policy  there  is  given  to  sinister  forces 
a  species  of  license  to  pursue  their  courses  by  whatever 
methods  may  please  them.  The  German  element,  which 
came  into  a  position  of  large  influence  in  the  chaos  of 
recent  years,  continues  in  a  species  of  dominance.  But 
wherever  Americans  are  concerned,  property  is  seized 
at  will  and  there  is  no  means  by  which  it  may  be  re- 
covered. The  courts  are  largely  controlled  by  bribery. 
In  the  more  remote  districts  brigandage  in  a  relatively 
mild  form  abounds,  the  owners  of  mines  and  the  great 
ranches  being  compelled  as  heretofore  to  pay  tribute 
to  marauding  bands.  By  these  bands  there  is  persistent 
discrimination  against  the  property  of  Americans.  Pro- 
tection may  not  be  had  from  Obregon,  not  because  he 
would  not  be  glad  to  give  it.  but  for  the  reason  that 
he  is  powerless.  In  the  cities  bolshevism,  under  the 
inspiration  of  German  socialists,  has  taken  a  profotmd 
hold  upon  the  people,  and  very  recently,  upon  an  oc- 
casion similar  to  our  Labor  Day,  a  procession  of  twelve 
thousand  men  marched  through  the  streets  of  the  capi- 
tal, each  man  in  line  bearing  a  red  flag  with  a  mourning 
border.     Nobody  doubts  that  the  Obregon  government 
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would  have  been  glad  to  suppress  this  demonstration  if 
it  had  dared. 

These  facts  are  of  course  known  to  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington  and,  beyond  a  doubt,  they  ex- 
plain why  we  have  not  given  formal  recognition  to  the 
Obregon  regime.  While  nominally  in  an  orderly  state, 
Mexico  is  in  the  hands  of  its  mobs  in  a  degree  hardly 
less  than  it  was  three  years  back,  when  there  was  no 
pretense  of  government.  The  military  group  is  held  in 
restraint  by  liberal  and  regular  payments  from  the  na- 
tional treasury,  and  it  will  remain  quiescent  just  so  long 
as  there  is  compliance  with  its  demands.  On  the  whole, 
while  murder  and  outrage  are  less  rampant  than  for- 
merly, the  condition  is  not  very  much  improved,  and 
those  with  close  knowledge  of  the  situation  are  doubtful 
if  it  ever  can  be  until  force  is  applied  from  the  out- 
side. 

Since  the  day  of  Huerta,  the  Argonaut  has  held  the 
opinion  that  peace  and  order  in  Mexico  will  not  be 
attained  until  this  country  shall  assume  toward  that 
country  something  comparable  to  its  attitude  toward 
Cuba.  In  spite  of  the  prevailing  semblance  to  order 
we  see  no  reason  to  modify  this  judgment.  There 
does  not,  we  are  convinced,  abide  in  Mexico  the  power 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  country  and  to  establish 
conditions  of  general  security.  A  day  must  surely  ronie 
when  we  shall  be  compelled  for  the  protection  of  our 
interests  and  our  people,  and  of  social  order  in  general, 
to  establish  a  species  of  guardianship  comparable  to 
the  relationship  we  sustain  toward  the  affairs  of  Cuba 


That  Wooden  Fleet. 

A  fleet  of  wooden  ships  built  by  the  government  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  which  in  detachments  of  anywhere 
from  five  to  fifty  have  been  lying  in  quiet  harbors  during 
the  past  five  years,  was  knocked  down  last  week  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  $750,000.  This  figure  is  in  sharp 
and  painful  contrast  with  the  original  cost  of  these  ships 
— approximately  $300,000,000 — not  to  mention  the  many 
millions  expended  more  recently  for  care-taking  and  in- 
surance. None  the  less  the  government  is  well  rid  of 
an  incubus  since,  regarded  as  ships,  these  vessels  are 
valueless.  They  are  of  small  tonnage,  of  hasty  and 
faulty  construction,  and  of  a  type  for  which  there  is 
no  use  in  normal  commerce.  The  syndicate  that  has 
taken  them  over,  so  it  is  said,  will  seek  its  profit  in 
salvage  of  materials  contained  in  these  vessels. 

There  is  instinctive  temptation  to  gibe  at  this  deal 
as  illustrating  the  scandals  and  the  wastes  of  the  war 
period.  From  a  business  standpoint  the  whole  trans 
action  is  marked  by  folly.  The  loss  to  the  government 
is  obvious.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  was  for 
no  business  purpose  that  these  vessels  were  created  and 
that  under  the  circumstances  of  their  construction  ordi- 
nary business  considerations  had  no  part.  This  fleet 
was  created  at  a  time  when  there  was  immediate  de- 
mand for  ships  to  carry  supplies  of  food  and  munitions 
to  Europe.  In  the  judgment  of  those  in  authority  there 
was  no  time  to  build  steel  ships.  What  was  wanted, 
and  wanted  grievously,  was  anything  that  would  float 
and  do  the  work.  The  need  was  imperative  and  time 
was  the  essence  of  the  situation.  Very  possibly — in- 
deed we  think  in  fact — there  was  bad  judgment  in  the 
whole  business,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  there  was 
lack  of  good  intent  and  a  good  faith.  Ships  were 
wanted,  and  a  wooden  fleet  was  planned  to  meet  the 
requirement.  That  it  did  not  meet  it  or  even  attempt 
to  do  so  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  war  came  to  its 
end  before  the  boats  were  ready. 

For  the  motive  under  which  construction  of  the 
wooden  fleet  began  we  have  only  to  turn  back  the 
pages  of  history  to  April,  1917,  whe.n  the  United  States 
entered  the  war.  At  that  time  the  German  submarines 
were  doing  prodigious  damage.  The  monthly  loll  of 
losses  ran  into  heavy  tonnage  and  fear  was  universal 
that  under  the  ratio  of  destruction  the  Allied  armies 
fighting  the  Germans  and  the  people  of  the  Allied  coun- 
tries might  soon  be  in  the  grip  of  famine.  The  need 
of  the  Allied  cause  was  for  ships.  Writing  from  Lon- 
don in  April.  1917,  the  late  Arthur  W.  Page,  American 
Ambassador  to  Britain,  said: 

We  find  the  need  of  more  ships — ships,  ships,  ships — troop 
ships,  food  ships,  munitions  ships,  auxiliary  ships  of  the  navy, 
wooden  ships,  steel  ships,  little  ships.  Ijig  ships,  ships,  ships, 
ships,  without  end  of  number. 

Here  was  truly  a  hurry  call.  In  the  judgment  of 
those  in  authority  the  quickest  way  to  answer  this  call 
was  to  build  wooden  ships.  This  was  done,  perhaps 
not  with  judgment,  certainly  with  extravagance.     But 


it  is  to  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  that  the  need  was 
great  and  immediate.  Anything  was  better  than  noth- 
ing. And  since  the  wooden  ships  might  be  built  in  less 
time  than  steel  ships,  orders  were  given  and  the  fleet 
was   created. 

It  is  true  that  no  one  of  these  ships  ever  did  any 
service  in  the  sense  of  carrying  men,  food,  or  muni- 
tions to  the  war  zone.  None  the  less  they  served  a 
purpose  in  that  the  enterprise  of  their  hurried  building 
had  a  profound  psychological  effect.  It  was  concrete 
evidence  to  the  German  government  that  America  was 
in  the  war  and  that  she  was  to  make  contribution  of 
her  tremendous  resources  without  stint.  There  may 
have  been  those  in  the  German  war  organization  who 
knew  better  than  our  own  authorities  that  this  method 
of  creating  a  fleet  was  not  founded  in  sound  judgment. 
But  at  least  they  knew  that  in  a  frantic  eft'ort  to  cover 
the  ocean  with  transports  there  was  determination 
backed  by  a  resource  that  could  not  in  the  end  fail  to 
be  decisive.  Beyond  a  doubt  this  great  fleet  of  little 
boats,  built  at  such  tremendous  cost  and  now  sold  for 
a  trifle,  played  an  important  part  in  forcing  upon  the 
Germans  the  state  of  mind  that  ultimately  brought 
about  surrender.  Waste  there  was  in  the  wooden  ship 
programme — grievous  waste.    But  it  was  not  all  waste 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

♦ 
A  Kind  Word  for  Storyettea. 

YnoN  Building, 
Portland,  Oregon,  August  24,  1922, 
To  THE  Argonaut  :  I  read  with  interest  the  various  letters 
addressed  to  your  editor  commenting  on  the  masterful 
presentation  of  timely  topics,  and  I  have  most  often  silently 
acquiesced  with  the  writers.  Amid  our  appreciation  for  the 
"sublime"  I  hope  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  genuine  humor 
contained  in  every  issue.  I  modestly  confess  that  I  have  be- 
come so  attached  to  your  "storyettes"  that  I  turn  to  them 
first.  Very  truly  yours,  I.  Edward  Tonkon. 


THE  WARLIKE  TURK. 


He  Has  Not  Been  Lacking  in  Martial  Energy  or  the  Use  of 
Improved  Weapons. 


A  ^A^ord  of    Approval. 

Santa  Barbara,  September  19,  1922. 
Dear  Argonaut  :  Your  September  16th  number  is  one  of 
your  best.  I  wish  that  the  sound  and  common-sense  state- 
ment touching  the  claim  of  the  labor  unions  for  a  wage  that 
should  provide  "reasonable  comfort"  could  be  read  by  millions 
instead  of  thousands.  We  are  embarked  on  a  programme  to 
try  these  socialistic  notions  and  with  few  politicians  who  have 
either  the  knowledge  or  the  courage  to  tell  the  truth.  Please 
send  me  half  a  dozen  copies  of  the  Argona-ut  of  the   16th. 

S.  H. 


Boldness  Versus  Courage. 

San  Luia  Obispo,  September  17,  1922. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  It  is  a  common  remark  that  Senator 
Johnson  is  a  man  of  courage.  The  remark  fails  to  take  into 
account  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  "courage."  Senator 
Johnson  has  boldness,  which  is  a  very  diiferent  thing  from 
courage,  and  particularly  on  the  stump,  before  an  audience, 
under  the  stimulus  of  public  speaking,  he  has  great  audacity. 
It  is  related  of  Abelard  that  when  he  came  to  the  University 
of  Paris  to  teach  philosophy,  while  yet  a  very  young  man,  he 
felt  himself  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the  theo- 
logians in  the  disputation.  He  accordingly  retired  for  two 
years  and  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  theology.  On  his  re- 
turn, his  biographer  quaintly  remarks  that  his  "power  of 
vituperation    was    unexcelled." 

It  is  not  recorded  that  Senator  Johnson  ever  studied  The- 
ology, but  he  had  a  long  experience  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  and 
his  power  of  vituperation  is  his  chief  political  asset.  But  this 
also  has  nothing  to  do  with  courage.  Courage  is  a  moral 
quality,  that  sort  of  moral  bravery  which  enables  a  man  to 
take  his  part  in  the  uncomfortable  tasks  because  it  is  his  duty 
to  face  the  disagreeable  public  service,  because  he  owes  it  to 
his  position  to  deal  frankly  with  great  public  issues  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  whether  they  make  for  or  against  his  own 
political  fortunes.  Senator  Johnson's  greatest  weakness  lies  in 
the  lack   of  this  quality. 

The  most  thorny  question  which  has  come  before  Congress 
in  recent  years,  the  industrial  situation,  was  dealt  with  in 
the  Esch-Cummings  bill.  Naturally  the  politicians  disliked  it, 
but  men  of  courage  dealt  with  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
Senator  Johnson  sidestepped.  When  the  Newberry  case  was 
voted  on  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Johnson  found  it  agreeable 
to  be  absent.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  question  for  him  to  face, 
but  a  man  of  courage  would  have  faced  it  whether  the  ap- 
proved of  Senator  Newberry's  case  or  not.  The  most  vicious 
legislation  before  the  American  Congress  today  is  the  so- 
called  "Bonus  Bill,"  but  men  of  courage  in  the  Republican 
party  have  stood  nobly  against  it.  Senator  Johnson  is  for  it. 
Its   advocacy  is  supposed  to  carry  votes. 

In  no  matter  has  Mr.  Johnson  shown  his  lack  of  courage 
more  clearly  than  in  his  attitude  toward  organized  labor. 
Here  again  votes  are  involved.  The  true  friend  of  labor 
approves  its  course  when  it  is  right  and  as  a  true  friend 
frankly  tells  it  when  it  is  wrong.  The  present  grave  situation 
in  industrial  matters  is  largely  due  to  the  cowardice  of  men 
like  Senator  Tohnson,  who  fail  to  do  their  duty  both  toward 
labor  and  toward  the  country,  and  the  interests  of  labor  and 
the  interests  of  the  country  are  one.  It  doesn't  take  any 
courage  for  a  politician  to  wax  eloquent  over  the  sins  of  a 
corporation.  The  most  timid  politician  on  earth  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  an"  such  attack.  When  Governor  Johnson  went 
out  after  the  corporations  his  roar  could  be  heard  from 
Shasta  to  San  Diego,  but  when  he  was  called  upon  to  deal 
with  violations  of  the  law  by  the  labor  unions  in  San  Fran- 
cisco his  voice  was  as  meek  and  mild  as  that  of  a  sucking 
dove. 

In  such  emergencies  boldness  and  audacity  take  to  the 
woods.  Courage  meets  the  issue.  Senator  Johnson  has  the 
first,  he  has  hitherto  failed  to  show  that  sort  of  moral  courage 
that  faces  the  hard  questions  the  country  wants  answered. 
He  has  contributed  nothing  to  the  solution  of  our  most  serious 
domestic  problem — the  industrial  one.  If  Senator  Johnson  is 
a  true  friend  of  labor  and  has  at  heart  the  interest  of  the 
whole  people,  let  us  hope  he  may  take  counsel  of  courage  and 
face  the  question  fairly,  thoughtfully,  and  with  an  eye  single 
to  the  good  of  all.  H.  S.  H. 
■•■ 

Detroit  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  open-shop  city  in 
the  United  States. 


The  Turk  is  again  plaguing  Europe  and  raising  the 
old  question  as  to  just  how  terrible  he  is.  The  treaty 
of  Sevres  does  not  suit  him  at  all,  nor  does  the  modern 
conquest  of  Palestine,  the  recent  smash-up  of  the  Greek 
adventure  in  Anatolia  has  added  embarrassments  to 
those  expected  by  the  international  commission  for 
bringing  security  to  the  more  or  less  peacefully  dis- 
posed people  of  Northern  Asia  Minor,  murders  of  non- 
Turkish  persons  by  Turks  are  reported  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  altogether  the  outlook  is  several  degrees 
darker  than  it  was  two  months  ago.  The  Turk  in  triumph 
is  not  a  reassuring  spectacle,  especially  when  he  feels 
that  he  has  been  despoiled  of  territory  to  which  his 
aucestors  took  title  by  the  sword.  Egyptian  independ- 
ence, the  Hedjaz  business,  the  French  mandate  over 
Syria,  and  the  hand  of  the  western  European  on  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Dardanelles  have  not  had  a  soothing 
effect  on  Turkish  nationalism  and  religious  fever.  Like 
Cousin  Egbert,  the  Turk  can  be  pushed  just  so  far,  and 
it  looks  as  though  that  point  had  been  reached.  It 
hardly  repairs  things  now  for  the  beaten  Greeks  to 
blame  their  once  popular  king,  and  to  fling  themselves 
into  Athens  yelling  for  the  return  of  Venizelos. 

In  the  general  admiration  of  the  Germans  as 
methodical  war-makers  we  have  been  diverted  from 
the  talents  of  the  Turks  in  the  same  direction.  But 
those  that  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  regarding  them 
as  slothful  voluptuaries,  devoted  to  the  entertainment 
of  the  harem  varied  by  a  debilitating  over-indulgence 
in  Hammam  baths  might  do  well  to  consider  some  past 
performances.  It  would  take  too  long  to  catalogue  the 
battles  and  victorious  wars  that  marked  their  invasion 
of  Europe  and  came  within  an  inch  of  reducing  it  to 
one  large  raedijeval  Armenia.  What  underlay  those 
advances  is  of  more  significance.  We  do  not  coinmonly 
ascribe  progressiveness  to  the  Turk;  and  yet,  at  his 
chosen  occupation  of  war-making  he  has  shown  some 
features  of  management  a  little  ahead  of  his  competi-/ 
tors.  It  would  not  be  illogical  to  credit  his  military 
leaders  with  strategy  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  ene- 
mies they  conquered,  or  they  would  not  have  been  the 
conquerors.  But  in  addition  the  Turks  displayed  a  skill 
and  an  invention  in  arms  indicative  of  mental  abilities 
which,  had  they  been  directed  to  a  proper  oljject,  might 
have  contributed  something  to  human  happiness. 

The  Turks  were  the  greatest  bowmen  in  Europe, 
realizing  what  General  Pershing  realizes  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  conflicts:  that,  other  things  being  equal,  in- 
dividual small  arms  are  determinative  in  battle.  So 
clearly  did  they  understand  this  that  centuries  ago 
it  became  the  custom  for  the  heir  of  the  throne  of  the 
Ottoman  Sultans  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  bowyer.  I'he 
bowyer's  trade  was  thus  brought  directly  under  im- 
perial patronage  and  dignified  with  its  own  peculiar 
prestige.  And  the  weapon  was  worthy.  The  English 
long  bow  was  a  good  arm,  but  in  snap,  speed,  and  driv- 
ing power  it  did  not  compare  with  the  Turkish  short 
bow,  while  in  construction  is  showed  a  relatively  in- 
fantile simplicity.  The  English  long  bow  was  what  is 
known  as  a  "self  bow" :  that  is,  it  was  made  from  a 
single  stave.  Strangely,  no  steel  that  men  could  pro- 
duce in  the  days  when  the  bow  was  important  ever  had 
the  right  qualities.  But  in  the  Turkish  bow,  w^ood  con- 
tributed neither  elasticity  nor  force,  its  function  being 
merely  that  of  a  light  core  or  form. 

This  core  had  the  shape  of  an  open  bracelet,  the 
ends  nearly  meeting.  On  the  outer  curve  were  attached 
by  means  of  very  fine  glue  two  riven  pieces  of  buffalo 
horn,  butted  together  at  the  handhold.  Along  the  inner 
curve  were  glued  a  large  number  of  pieces  of  sinew 
from  the  neck  muscles  of  the  ox.  It  took  a  really  ter- 
rible Turk  to  string  his  bow;  no  mere  sedentary 
sensualist,  but  a  powerful  man.  At  a  meeting  of  Eng- 
lish toxophilites  in  London  about  a  century  ago  one  of 
these  bows  was  produced  and  not  an  Englishman 
among  theni  could  string  it.  It  took  the  secretary  of 
the  Turkish  legation,  and  he  had  to  get  a  leg  lock  on  it 
like  Stecher's  scissors  hold  around  an  opposing 
wrestler's  neck. 

When  this  bow  was  strung  its  curves  were  reversed, 
and  it  was  so  sectioned  that  it  took  the  form  of  the 
Cupid  implement  in  a  Valentine;  but,  as  the  fellow 
said,  it  was  far  from  such.  Reversing  the  curve 
brought  the  buffalo  horn  inside,  to  resist  compression, 
and  the  ox-neck  sinews  outside,  to  supply  the  tension. 
This  supplied  a  lightning  snap  lacking  to  any  steel  then 
known.  The  bow  was  usually  covered  with  beautifully 
tooled  leather  to  keep  dampness  out  of  the  glue. 

The  form  of  flight  arrow  had  been  experimentally 
determined,  within  such  definite  limits  that  in  a  hun- 
dred specimens  examined  the  lengths  did  not  vary  over 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  They  were  slightly  barrel- 
shaped — a  refinement  of  design  that  the  English  fletcher 
never  reached,  and  that  has  made  its  first  appearance 
in  the  American  "boat-tailed"  rifle  bullet  within  the 
past  year.  Tipped  with  ivory  and  winged  with  two 
delicate  vanes  of  parchment,  it  is  said  that  this  arrow 
could  be  driven  the  incredible  distance  of  600  yards; 
more  than  twice  the  range  of'  the  English  long  bow. 
There    are    records   carved   on    marble    shaft        >i    the 
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archery  course  at  Constantinople  of  arrows  having  been 
driven  800  5'ards,  but  the  writer  refuses  to  believe  them 
— 600  is  his  limit. 

It  was  practically  useless  to  give  an  English  archer 
a  mount :  his  long  bow  could  not  be  handled  on  a  horse. 
But  the  Turkish  short  bon^  was  a  good  cavalrj-  weapon, 
like  a  carbine.  It  could  be  used  effectively  without 
snapping  off  the  horse's  ear  or  becoming  entangled  in 
his  mane,  and  so  it  gave  great  mobility  to  the  Tiu-kish 
archers.  \Mth  its  range  and  adaptability  it  was  for  a 
long  time  the  most  effective  small  missile  weapon  used 
in  Europe.  

The  Greeks  of  the  Eastern  Empire  resisted  Turkish 
encroachments  with  Greek  fire  for  centuries,  and  while 
the  descriptions  would  indicate  something  crudely  re- 
sembling gunpowder,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  used 
it  for  the  discharge  of  missiles.  But  when  Mahomet 
II  decided  that  Constantinople  was  ripe  for  its  fall  and 
might  as  well  fail  into  his  lap,  he  used  real  artillerj^ 
The  Germans  were  not  the  first  to  use  "fort  wreckers" 
— the  Turks  were.  Mahomet  emploj'ed  in  the  final 
attack  on  the  cit\'  the  largest  caimon  that  had  been  cast 
at  that  time.  It  was  done  in  bronze  bj'  an  Hungarian 
or  a  Danish  engineer,  was  supposed  to  have  a  calibre 
of  "twelve  palms,"  and  could  throw  to  a  distance  of  a 
mile  a  stone  ball  weighing  600  pounds.  It  took  sixty 
oxen  and  thirty  wagons  to  haul  it,  with  200  men  to 
steady  it  and  250  preceding  to  clear  the  way  and  stiffen 
the  bridges  on  its  journey  of  150  miles  from  the  foundrj- 
at  Adrianople.  It  could  be  loaded  and  fired  but  six  or 
seven  times  a  dav.  In  Gibbon's  text  it  blew^  up,  and 
then  an  "artist"  devised  the  trick  of  pouring  oil  into 
it  to  prevent  its  blowing  up — a  rather  confusing  state- 
ment that  leaves  us  uncertain  whether  it  was  greased 
after  it  exploded  or  exploded  after  it  w-as  greased;  but 
it  appears  to  have  done  the  work,  or  its  companion 
pieces  did.  

While  this  great  gun  and  two  others  scarcely  inferior, 
and  fourteen  batteries  of  smaller  ordnance,  were  ham- 
mering the  landw-ard  walls,  the  Turks  gave  another 
exhibition  of  ingenuity'  and  martial  energy  far  beyond 
the  pow-ers  of  any  race  of  ineffective  sybarites  or  mere 
dull-witted  savages.  Behind  the  wall  it  was  about  ten 
miles  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Golden  Horn,  which 
the  Turkish  vessels  had  been  prevented  from  entering 
by  a  chain  stretched  across  the  harbor  mouth  and  de- 
fended by  a  number  of  Greek  and  Genoese  craft.  Over 
this  ten  miles  of  hillocki,'  land  a  nmway  was  made  of 
planks,  daubed  with  tallow.  Eight}-  Turkish  galleys  and 
brigantines  were  beached  close  to  the  other  terminal. 
mounted  on  skids,  started  on  this  plank  runway,  and 
with  the  aid  of  tackle  and  their  own  sails  were  navi- 
gated overland  and  launched  into  the  upper  waters  of 
the  harbor.  The  transit  was  accomplished  in  a  single 
night,  according  to  Greek  historians.  In  the  last  assault 
Constantine  Palsologus  died  in  the  breach — and  we 
find  coupled  with  his  name  that  of  Cantacuzene.  borne 
today  by  the  granddaughter  of  General  U.  S.  Grant.  ^ 
Mahomet  took  the  real  estate,  but  assigned  to  his  sol- 1 
diers  the  captives  and  the  loot.  The  sack  of  Constanti-  j 
nople  by  the  Turks  was  ven,'  thorough,  but  less  profit- 
able than  it  would  have  been  had  the  city  not  been 
sacked  and  burned  two  and  a  half  centuries  before  by 
the  alleged  Christians  of  the  Fourth  Crusade. 


It  was  some  time  in  the  eighteen-nineties,  perhaps  the 
late  'nineties,  before  American  troops  were  armed  with 
repeating  rifles.  Such  weapons  had  long  been  used  by 
our  hunters,  but  our  soldiers  were  provided  w-ith  clumsy 
single-shots  until  a  short  time  before  the  Spanish  war. 
But  at  the  battle  of  PleiTia,  fought  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Turks  in  1877,  the  latter  were  armed  w-ith 
Henrj'  rifles,  made  in  the  United  States,  and  they  were 
the  first  troops  in  Europe  to  be  so  armed.  With  this 
repeating  rifle,  they  melted  down  the  Russian  charges 
and  won  the  field.  In  a  strictly  militar}'  sense  the  Turks 
were  ahead  again. 

The  recent  discomfiture  of  the  Greeks  tends  to  ele- 
vate the  Turks  to  their  old  importance  as  an  ever  dis- 
tracting element  in  a  distracted  world.  As  Senator 
Lodge  said  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Forum,  "wherever 
the  Turks  have  power  there  are  massacres,  and  the  de- 
struction of  populations  seems  certain  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps.  There  never  has  been  a  worse  example  than 
tliat  now-  shown  in  Anatolia,  Armenia,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Asia  Minor."  The  Turkish  weakness,  and  the 
safety  of  Western  Europe  from  them,  has  not  been  in 
any  want  of  ingenuity'  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  or  their 
lack  of  ardor  for  battle  and  the  spoils  of  war.  It  has 
lain  rather  in  their  scientific  backwardness,  in  their  fail- 
ure to  master  the  methods  and  the  discipline  of  modem 
knowledge.  Their  operations  at  the  front  are  not  sup- 
ported by  a  scientifically  resourceful  and  productive  na- 
tion behind  the  lines,  birector  W.  W.  Campbell  of  the 
Lick  Observatory  once  said  on  this  subject: 

The  remarkable  advance  in  the  civilizations  of  the  leading 
nations  during  the  past  four  centuries  has  been  due  chiefly 
to  the  daily  and  hourly  influences  of  accurate  knowledge  and 
scientific  method.  .  .  .  The  scientific  spirit  is  almost  unknown 
among  the  Turks,  the  Moroccans,  the  Mohammedans  in  gen- 
eral, the  Hindus,  the  Eg^*ptians,  the  Chinese.  The  unscientific 
nations  are  threatened  with  absorption  by  their  more  scien- 
tific neighbors,  not  so  much  because  they  do  not  invent  or 
perfect  the  most  powerful  cannon,  the  sturdiest  dreadnaught, 
the  speediest  aeroplane,  or  the  subtlest  submarine,  but  because 
the  scientif  people  forge  ahead  of  them  in  the  arts  of  peace, 
in   ■'•?   mo -es  of  thought,  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life.     The 


unscientific  people  are  without  influence  in  the  world,  not  be- 
cause they  are  unwarlike,  but  because  they  are  lacking  in  the 
everj'day  efficiency  which  accompanies  the  scientific  spirit. 

Still,  considering  past  performances,  it  will  not  do  to 
imderrate  the  Turk,  or  attempt  to  absorb  him  too 
rapidl)'.  He  is  likelj'  to  be  even  less  digestible  than  he 
looks. 

In  July,  1920,  the  AUies  dispatched  to  the  Turkish 
government,  through  M.  Millerand,  this  rather  pointed 
opinion : 

The  Allies  are  clear  that  the  time  has  come  w-hen  it  is 
necessary  to  put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  the  empire  of  the 
Turks  over  other  nations,  .  ,  .  During  the  war  the  record 
of  the  Turkish  government  in  massacre,  in  deportation,  and  in 
maltreatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  immeasurably  exceeded  even 
its  previous  record.  .  .  .  For  these  reasons  the  Allied  powers 
are  resolved  to  emancipate  all  areas  inhabited  by  a  non- 
Turkish  majority  from  Turkish  rule.  It  would  be  neither 
just  nor  would  it  conduce  to  lasting  peace  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  East  if  large  masses  of  non-Turkish  nationality  should 
be  forced  to  remain  under  Turkish  nUe. 

If  the  Turk  remembers  that,  and  then  thinks  how 
little  the  Allies  have  done  to  make  it  good,  or  help 
the  Greeks  make  it  good,  he  must  smile  as  he  wipe: 
his  scimitar  on  his  voluminous  trousers. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Abraham  Lincolo. 


(Assassinated  April  14.  1865.) 
You  lay  a  wreath  on  murdered  Lincoln's  bier. 

You,  who  with  mocking  pencil  wont  to  trace. 
Broad  for  the  self-complacent  British  sneer. 

His  length   of  shambling  limb,   of  furrowed  face. 

His  gaunt,  gnarled  hands,  his  unkempt,  bristling  hair. 
His  garb  uncouth,  his  bearing  ill  at  ease. 

His  lack  of  all  we  prize  as  debonair, 

Of  power  or  will  to  shine,  of  art  to  please ; 

You,  whose  smart  pen  backed  up  the  pencil's  laugh, 
Judging  each  step  as  though  the  way  were  plain. 

Reckless,  so  it  could  point  its  paragraph 
Of  chief's  perplexity-,   or  people's  pain : 

Beside  this  corpse,  that  bears  for  w-inding-sheet 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew. 

Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet, 
Say,  scurrile  jester,  is  there  room  for  youf 

Yes ;  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer. 
To  lame  my  pencil,  and  confute  my  pen ; 

To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer, 
This  rail-spliter  a  true-bom  king  of  men. 

My  shallow  judgment  I  had  learned  to  rue. 
Noting  how  to  occasion's  height  ne  rose ; 

How  his  quaint  wit  made  home-truth  seem  more  true ; 
How-,  iron-like,  his  temper  grew-  by  blows. 

How  humble,  yet  how  hopeful,  he  could  be  : 
How,  in  good  fortune  and  in  ill,  the  same ; 

Nor  bitter  in  success,  nor  boastful  he, 
Thirst>-  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame. 

He  went  about  his  work ; — such  work  as  few 
Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and  hand. — 

As  one  who  knows,  where  there's  a  task  to  do, 

Man's  honest  vrill  must  Heaven's  good  grace  conunand 

Who  trusts  the  strength  will  with  the  burden  grow, 
That  God  makes  instruments  to  work  His  will. 

If  but  that  will  he  can  arrive  to  know-, 

Xor  tamper  with  the  weights  of  good  and  ill. 

So  he  went  forth  to  battle,  on  the  side 

That  he  felt  clear  was  Libert\-'s  and  Right's, 

As  in  his  peasant  boyhood  he  had  plied 

His  warfare  with  rude  Nature's  thwarting  mights ; 

The  uncleared  forest,  the  unbroken  soil. 

The  iron-bark,  that  turns  the  lumberer^s  axe. 

The  rapid,  that  o'erbears  the  boatman's  toil. 
The  prairie,  hiding  the  mazed  wanderer's  tracks. 

The  ambushed  Indian,  and  the  prowling  bear, — 
Such  were  the  deeds  that  helped  his  youth  to  train : 

Rough  culture,  but  such  trees  large  fruit  may  bear. 
If  but  their  stocks  be  of  right  girth  and  grain. 

So  he  grew  up,  a  destined  work  to  do. 

And  lived  to  do  it :  four  long-suffering  years' 

Ill-fate,   ill-feeling,  ill-report,   lived  through. 
And  then  he  heard  the  hisses  change  to  cheers. 

The  taunts  to  tribute,  the  abuse  to  praise. 

And  took  both  w-ith  the  same  unwavering  mood ; 

Till,   as  he  came  on  light,  from  darkling  days, 

-And  seemed  to  touch  the  goal  from  where  he  stood, 

A  felon  hand,  between  the  goal  and  him. 

Reached  from  behind  his  back,  a  trigger  prest. 

And  those  perplexed  and  patient  eyes  were  dim  , 
Those  gaunt,  long-laboring  limbs  were  laid  to  rest! 

The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips, 
Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen, 

WTien  this  %-ile  murderer  brought  swift  eclipse 
To  thoughts  of  peace  on  earth,  good-w-ill  to  men. 

The  Old  World  and  the  New,  from  sea  to  sea. 
Utter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame ; 

Sore  heart,  so  stopped  when  it  at  last  beat  high ; 
Sad  life,  cut  short  just  as  its  triumph  came! 

A  deed  accurst !     Strokes  have  been  struck  before 
By  the  assassin's  hand,  w-hereof  men  doubt 

If  more  of  horror  or  disgrace  they  bore ; 

But  thy  foul  crime,  like  Cain's,  stands  darkly  out. 

Mle  hand,  that  brandest  murder  on  a  strife, 
WTiate'er  its  grounds,  stoutly  and  nobly  striven ; 

And  with  the  martyr's  crown  crownest  a  life 
With  much  to  praise,  little  to  be  forgiven, 

— Tom  Taylor. 


According  to  an  old  reader  of  the  Argonaut,  the  dog- 
gerel verse  recently  published  in  these  columns  about 
"The  days  of  old,  the  da}'S  of  gold,  the  days  of  iortv- 
nine"  is  by  a  certain  Dr,  Putt,  a  pioneer,  who  published 
his  poems  in  pamphlet  form. 


Lady  Astor  has  an  opponent  for  the  candidacy  of 
her  district,  the  Sutton  Division  of  Plj'mouth,  in  Dr, 
H.  W.  Bayley.  He  is  a  Conservative,  and  against 
Lady  Astor's  national  polic}-. 

The  city  of  Liverpool  claims  the  distinction  of  having 
the  first  woman  cotton  broker  in  England.  She  is  Jliss 
Margaret  Robertson,  who  has  become  a  partner  and 
active  manager  in  her  brother's  business, 

Alois  Brandl,  a  distinguished  Anglo-philologist  of 
Germany,  is  the  recognized  authoritj-  of  that  country 
on  Shakespeare,  For  many  vears  he  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  German  Shakespeare  Society.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  great  deal  of  valuable  Shakespeare  philology. 

Another  marriage  between  royalty  and  commonalty 
is  to  be  that  of  the  sister  of  King  Christian  of  Den- 
mark, the  Princess  Dagmar,  to  Lieutenant  Castenskjold, 
an  officer  on  the  reserve  list  of  the  royal  body  guard. 
Castenskjold  has  recently  returned  from  two  years 
spent  in  Alaska,  where  he  is  said  to  have  augmented 
his  fortunes  considerably.  The  yoimg  lieutenant's  aimt 
is  grand  mistress  of  the  robes,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
household  of  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  so  the  mesalliance 
is  not  of  a  striking  nature. 

Colonel  the  Hon.  M'illiam  Orde-Powlett,  who  has 
just  succeeded  his  septuagenarian  father  as  Lord  Bolton, 
is  the  descendant,  on  the  Powlett  side,  of  Martha 
Jones,  one-time  cook  to  Lord  Scrope.  It  is,  in  fact, 
through  this  lady's  illegitimate  daughter,  who  married 
Charles  Powlett,  afterwards  first  Duke  of  Bolton,  that 
the  present  Lord  Bolton  inherits  no  small  portion  of 
the  county  of  Yorkshire  which  once  belonged  to  the 
historic  house  of  Scrope.  Incidentally  another  of 
Colonel  Orde-Pow-lett's  ancestresses  was  Lavinia  Fen- 
ton,  the  original  Polly  Peachum  in  Gay's  "Beggar's 
Opera," 

Horatio  G,  Eddy,  eighti,'-one,  of  Chittenden,  Vermont, 
w-ho  many  years  ago  startled  the  country  by  his  spirit- 
ualistic manifestations,  and  who  was  the  head  of  a 
family  of  spiritualists,  died  early  this  month.  Eddy 
was  especially  famous  for  his  Honto's  Cave  episode, 
when  he  held  alleged  communication  w-ith  the  spirit  of 
a  dead  Indian.  After  Horatio  and  his  brother,  Wil- 
liam H.,  had  traveled  over  the  world  holding  seances 
they  finally  confessed  that  they  had  duped  the  credulous 
and  today  the  Chittenden  ghosts  have  almost  been  for- 
gotten. 

Miss  Florence  E.  Smith,  who  operated  one  of  the  first 
two  tj-pewriters  to  be  used  in  the  L'nited  States  Post- 
oflice  Department,  has  retired  after  nearly  a  half-cen- 
tury of  government  service.  Miss  Smith  entered  the 
postal  service  through  an  appointment  as  stenographer 
August  7,  1875.  Since  the  installation  of  the  parcel 
post,  some  years  ago,  her  w-ork  has  been  confined  to 
translating  French,  Italian.  Spanish,  and  German  let- 
ters, claiming  indemnitj-  for  lost  articles.  She  had 
known  French  and  German  from  youth,  but  was  obliged 
to  teach  herself  Spanish  and  Italian.  Miss  Smith  is  a 
D.  A.  R.  through  five  revolutionary  ancestors. 

A  testimonial  fimd  is  being  raised  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  to  be  presented  to  Professor  George  Saints- 
bur)'  on  his  seventh-seventh  birthday,  which  will  occur 
in  October.  For  twenty-  years  Professor  Saintsbury 
occupied  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1915  his  health  forced 
him  to  resign,  but  owing  to  war  conditions  no  suitable 
recognition  of  his  services  could  then  be  made.  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbun,-,  despite  his  immense  learning,  could 
never  be  called  a  pedant.  It  is  interesting  that  his 
Cellar  Book,"  which  show-s  a  long-standing  acquaint- 
ance with  life,  letters,  and  liquors,  is  the  classic  on  its 
subject. 

W.  Morgan  Shuster.  president  of  the  Century  Pub- 
lishing Compan}'  of  Xew  York,  publisher  of  the  Century 
Magazine,  probably  knows  more  about  the  "inside  base- 
ball' of  Persian  politics  than  any  other  American. 
After  his  successful  ser\-ice  as  collector  of  customs  at 
Manila  and  as  secretarj-  of  public  instruction  in  Cuba, 
Mr.  Shuster  opened  law  offices  in  Washington.  Subse- 
quently, on  the  recommendation  of  President  Taft,  he 
was  asked  by  the  Persian  government  to  become  treas- 
urer-general of  that  country.  His  administration  of  the 
office  was  so  successful  that  the  Russian  government, 
w-hich  was  then  seeking  to  dominate  Persia,  demanded 
his  dismissal.  To  avoid  bloodshed,  Mr.  Shuster  re- 
signed and  returned  to  this  country. 

Rafael  Sabatini,  author  of  the  popular  tale  of  the 
French  revolution,  "Scaramouche,"  is,  as  his  name  im- 
plies, Italian.  Born  in  Central  Italy  in  1875,  English 
IS  an  adopted  tongue  with  him,  and  like  Joseph  Con- 
rad's, his  literarj-  feats  in  the  acquired  medium  are 
therefore  the  more  remarkable.  His  youth  was  spent 
in  Italy  and  he  was  educated  in  Portugal  and  Swnt- 
zerland,  but  as  a  young  man  he  became  an  English  citi- 
zen. In  addition  to  his  writing,  he  conducted  an  Eng- 
lish publishing  house  for  five  years,  and  during  the  war 
sert-ed  in  the  intelligence  department  of  the  w-ar  office, 
where  his  know-ledge  of  languaees  made  him  particu- 
larly useful.  Incidentally,  his  historical  novels  are  don- 
as relaxation — ^not  w-ithout  its  coimnercial  advantages — • 
from  his  real  historical  labors.  His  "Life  of  Cesare 
Borgia"  and  "Torquemada  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition" 
being  among  the  latter. 
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THE  LADIES!" 


Peminism  of  the  Days  of  Pepys  and  Horace  Walpole  Treads 
a  Minuet  in  the  Pages  of  E.  Barrington. 


It  is  likely  that  the  eternal  feminine  is  no  more  eter- 
nal than  the  eternal  masculine,  nor  ever  will  be,  in  spite 
of  certain  recent  female  efforts  to  dispense  with 
male  assistance  in  carrying  on.  It  still  seems  neces- 
sary to  have  fathers  as  well  as  mothers,  and  so  the 
efforts  of  the  sexes  to  bamboozle  each  other  will  long- 
continue  the  main  amusement  of  humanity.  In  the 
words  of  the  Sunday-school  song,  speaking  of  some- 
thing quite  different,  this  is  a  blessed  assurance.  It  is 
a  poor  heart  that  never  rejoices,  and  a  dull  nature  thai 
never  participates,  be  it  ever  so  prospectively  or  even 
tentatively,  in  the  excitements  of  the  everlasting  chase. 

Gallantry,  fans  and  perfumes,  miniatures  and  morsels 
of  lace,  smalls  and  dress  swords,  the  swish  of  silken 
skirts  (said,  in  our  time  when  skirts  were  long,  to  have 
been  simulated  by  sandpaper  attachments),  the  entice- 
ments of  the  hunt  that  never  ends,  the  recurrent  drama 
of  capture  and  conquest,  the  hypocrisies  of  chivalry 
countered  by  the  swindles  of  modesty — in  short  the 
whole  gauzy  sublimation  of  sex-attraction  dressed  to 
the  decorum  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly's  pages,  appear  in 
a  little  blue-covered  sort  of  boudoir  volume  entitled 
"The  Ladies !" — with  its  unavoidable  suggestion  of  the 
balance  of  the  toast,  "God  bless  "em!"  And  who  would 
wish  to  avoid  that  suggestion?  Certainly  not  the  male 
of  the  species,  to  whom  the  perpetuation  of  the  race 
has  been  made  the  most  painless  of  obligations,  involved 
in  one  of  the  most  poetic  and  delightful  of  pursuits. 
The  subject  is  defined  as  "A  Shining  Constellation  of 
Wit  and  Beauty."  It  is  all  that.  The  literary  treatment 
is  by  E.  Harrington,  who  seems  gifted  that  way,  and  its 
several  chapters  have  already  delighted  the  dear  old 
Atlantic's  readers,  and  should  delight  still  others. 

The  author  has  cast  back  to  the  eighteenth  century 
for  idle  days  and  scented  nights,  and  the  longings  and 
sweet  languishments  of  the  English  court  when  it  was  a 
real  one,  to  give  us  the  gentle  adventures  of  some  cele- 
brated beauties  when  beauty  was  historically  influential 
— as  who  shall  say  it  is  no  longer?  He  has  gone  far- 
ther back  than  that,  for  in  his  presentation  of  feminine 
allurement  he  introduces  us  first  to  "The  Diurnal  of 
Mrs.  Ehz'th  Pepys."  It  is  not  known  that  Mistress 
Pepys  ever  kept  a  diurnal,  but  he  has  set  himself  the 
problem,  "What  would  Elizabeth  have  felt  if  she  had 
read  the  secrets  of  the  diary?"  And  he  answers  it  thus 
in  the  confidence  of  a  fictitious  diarist: 

3d. — This  day  awakes  SamI  in  a  musty  humour  as  much 
over-served  with  meat  and  Drink,  and  in  great  discontent 
calling  me,  do  bid  me  rise  and  fetch  his  Pills  that  olde 
Mother  Wigsworth  did  give  him  at  Brampton.  I  merry  and 
named  him  the  Passionate  Pillgrim  from  his  love  to  these, 
whereupon  he  flings  the  Pills  in  my  face  and  all  scattered, 
Deb  grudging  to  gather  them  it  being  Lord's  Day.  So  I  go 
to  churche,  leaving  him  singing  and  plaing  "Beauty,  Retire" 
to  his  Viall,  a  song  not  worthy  to  be  sung  on  a  holy  Day 
however  he  do  conceit  his  skill  therein.  His  brown  beauty 
Mrs.  Lethulier  in  the  pew  against  us  and  I  do  perceive  her 
turn  her  Eye  to  see  if  Saml  do  come  after.  She  very  brave  in 
hanging  sleeves,  yet  an  ill-lookt  jade  if  one  do  but  consider, 
but  with  the  seeking  Eye  that  men  look  to,  and  Saml  in 
especial.  Fried  Loj-ne  of  mutton  to  dinner,  and  Saml  his 
head  akeing  I  did  sit  beside  him  discoursing  of  the  new 
hangings  for  the  small  closet,  wherein  great  pleasure  for  it 
will  be  most  neat  and  fine.  And  great  content  have  we  in 
such  discourse  and  in  our  house  and  the  good  we  are  come 
to. 

4th. — This  day  do  Saml  speak  handsomely  enough  of  his 
humour  yesterday,  charging  it  upon  the  Rabbets,  and  so  I 
left  it.  And  strange  it  is  how  when  he  do  so  repent  my 
heart  do  take  part  with  him  though  I  would  better  renounce 
him  awhile  to  learn  him  manners.  So  he  to  the  Exchange  and 
buys  me  a  piece  of  Paragon  to  a  pettycote,  and  though  it  be 
not  what  I  would  have  of  my  own  choosing  yet  I  do  receive 
it  with  many  goode  words  as  hoping  all  will  yet  be  as  I 
desire.  So  to  sup  on  a  good  dish  of  beef  a  la  mode,  and 
he  well  content,  it  appearing  he  have  this  day  bestowed  upon 
himself  at  the  Exchange  a  good  'ineorbo,  four  Bookes,  and  a 
payre  of  Globes,  talking  very  high  how  these  be  for  my  in- 
struction rather  than  his  own  liking.  The  which  I  receive 
smyling,  but  do  think — Lord  !  what  fools  men  be  that  will  have 
a  woman  so  lightly  deceived,  fine  wordes  buttering  no 
parsnips.  Sure  they  be  but  Children  when  all  said  and  done, 
and  their   Innocency  in  this  a  pleasant  thing  to  see. 

This  day,  he  being  with  his  Lordship,  I  to  gain  a  sight  of 
his  lournal,  he  carelessly  leaving  it  about,  but  took  nothing 
by  my  pains,  it  being  writ  in  secret  writing,  which  do  plainly 
show  it  to  be  what  he  would  be  shamed  if  known.  Whereas 
mine  owne  is  voide  of  all  offence,  and  I  do  lay  it  under  the 
smocks  in  the  great  armoire  only  because  it  is  not  seemly  that 
Saml  should  know  my  thoughts,  I  having  to  deal  with  him  as 
best  I  may. 

Mem.  To  ask  of  Mrs.  Jemimah  Crosby  if  her  father, 
being  a  scrivener,  knoweth  and  can  instruct  in  secret  writings. 

24th  July. — For  many  days  I  have  not  writ,  for  at  the  last 
I  did  come  to  read  what  I  would,  and  though  not  all,  for 
some  is  in  Greeke  or  I  know  not  what,  yet  what  I  did  read 
hath  broke  my  heart.  His  Mrs  Lane  that  he  did  .prayse  for 
a  God-fearing  woman,  his  Deb — but  what  do  I  say? — sure  he 
hath  not  a  heart  but  a  stone.  So  I  telling  him  certayne 
things  of  my  knowledge  (and  yet  not  how  I  did  know  them), 
he  in  great  fear  and  terrour  and  as  I  thought  unlike  a  man 
of  Courage.  Which  did  shame  me  for  him  that  I  could 
scarce  bring  myself  to  look  in  his  face  and  see  him  thus,  re- 
membering his  high  carriage  that  I  did  use  to  see  in  him. 
And  times  there  were  when  I  would  rather  he  did  Brazen 
it  out,  it  seeming  so  poor  a  thing  to  see  him  so  low,  and 
times  again  when  in  Madness  I  would  have  taken  a  knife  to 
him,  but  he  did  pull  it  away  with  weeping  Teares  and  promise 
of  amendment.  But  how  to  trust  him  or  any  I  can  not  tell. 
And  I  have  bid  Will  Hewer  (Saml  humbly  agreeing  thereto) 
that  he  continue  with  his  master  and  oversee  him  in  all  his 
walks  abroad,  doing  me  to  wit  where  he  goeth.  Yet.  how  to 
trust  Will — for  sure  all  men  are  alike  and  will  give  the  other 
countenance  in  Deceit.     So  what  way  to  surety,   for  if  a  man 


regard  not  his  wife  where  shall  she  look  for  good?  And  truly 
I  do  believe  that  in  such  Trafficking  men  do  chip  and  whittle 
away  their  heart  till  none  be  left  and  they  can  not  love  if 
they  would,  and  no  anchorage  in  so  rotten  a  Holding  ground. 
And  thus  have  I  learned  that  a  woman  may  be  young  and  yet 
aweary  of  her  life,  which   I   did  not  think  to   be  true. 

Never  suppose  the  hunt  is  always  one-sided,  or  lacks 
those  climactic  surprises  in  which  the  pursued  turns  on 
the  pursuer  or  the  trapper  steps  into  another's  trap. 
Were  the  beautiful  Gunnings  merely  gunning,  or  did 
some  compassion  for  the  quarry  enter  into  their  gentle 
breasts?  "Was  there,"  says  Mr.  Barrington,  "no  finer, 
more  ethereal  touch  in  Elizabeth  Gunning's  stolen  mar- 
riage with  her  duke  than  is  recorded  in  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  malicious  gossip?"  The  Gunnings  were  poorer 
than  church  rats  (why  a  rat  should  hang  around  a 
church  we  could  never  understand,  but  so  goes  the 
proverb),  and  Ma  Gunning  had  about  as  much  com- 
punction; but  an  author  whose  heart  is  held  in  the  little 
pink  palms  of  beauty  will  perforce  ascribe  in  such  a 
case  some  sweeter  lure  than  the  dry  and  brittle  pages  of 
history  supply.  They  left  Dublin  for  London,  where 
Elizabeth  (Running,  on  account  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  jilted  the  honest  heart  that  had  loved  her  in 
Ireland,  and  here  is  how  our  author  tells  what  followed, 
supplying  from  a  colorful  imagination  one  of  the 
prettiest  love  passages  since  Richard  Feverel.  The 
duke  was  a  cagey  old  fox  who  did  not  purpose  to  be 
caged — the  hot-hearted  but  icy-headed  hero  of  many  a 
sultry  chamber.  This  time  the  trap  caught  him,  though 
not  after  the  intent  of  the  trapper.  There  was  a  family 
council : 

"What  signifies  grumbling?"  finishes  Mrs  Gunning.  " 'T  is 
as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face.  Elizabeth's  is  the  best 
chance,  and  if  she  makes  her  match,  my  Lord  Coventry  will 
kiss  your  slipper,  Maria.  The  Duchess'  sister  can  marry 
where   she    will." 

'T  was  vain  to  interrupt.  Mrs  Gunning  sailed  on,  maternal, 
imperative,  and  took  no  heed.  It  would  be  impertinence  to 
intrude  on  the  talk  that  followed,  and  the  plan  laid  for  the 
entrapping  of  his  Grace,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  he 
could  protect  himself  against  even  the  assaults  of  beauty 
better  than  Mrs  Gunning  supposed.  But  Elizabeth,  borne 
down  by  two  to  her  one,   fought  a  losing  game. 

"I  hate  the  man,"  she  cried  with  spirit,  and  knew  *t  was 
false  as  she  said  it.     'I'd  sooner  sweep  a  crossing " 

Mrs    Gunning    smiled   contemptuous. 

"Not  you  !  You  came  pretty  near  it  in  Britain  Street,  and 
't  is  known  how  you  relished  it.  Beggars,  my  dear,  can't  be 
choosers.  The  Duchess  of  Hamilton  may  have  as  much  deli- 
cacy as  she  pleases.  Miss  Elizabeth  Gunning  can't  afford  it. 
There's  no  more  to  be  said." 

Ma  baited  the  trap.  The  duke  arrived.  In  the  dim 
light  of  perfumed  tapers,  such  as  D'Annunzio  loves, 
Elizabeth  appeared,  hair  streaming  to  her  timid  knees, 
lips  a-tremble,  breath  a-flutter,  a  negligee  with  blue 
ribbons  clinging  to  every  bifurcated  contour — and  we 
have  people  nowadays  that  shy  at  short  skirts.  Ma  and 
the  sister  left  them  alone  on  some  trumpery  invention 
to  suit  the  proprieties  of  those  austere  times,  for  any 
mother  of  ability  can  beat  any  mere  propriety  that  gets 
in  her  way;  and  the  duke  chased  Elizabeth  around  the 
table,  as  the  Uncle  Tom  bloodhounds  chased  a  later 
Eliza  over  the  ice  on  the  Ohio  River.  He  caught 
her,  too,  for  she  couldn't  run  very  fast — was  supposed 
to  have  a  headache,  which  made  her  look  tender  and 
easy  to  take. 

But  here  the  author's  predilection  for  internal  as  well 
as  external  tenderness  leads  him  into  sheer  romance. 
Elizabeth  can  not  carry  it  through,  and  says  so;  and 
confesses  the  plot,  and  that  springs  the  trap  more  ef- 
fectively than  even  Ma  had  planned  it,  for  Hamilton 
sees  reality  in  the  confession,  and,  being  Scotch,  has 
no  fear  of  a  mother-in-law,  and  begins  to  plead  for 
love  itself,  and  demands  to  know  were  he  merely  poor 
James  Hamilton  if  she  would  not  have  come  to  his 
breast;  and  she  says: 

"  'T  is  not  impossible.  But  oh,  how  should  I  prove  it — 
prove  it?  There  's  not  a  word  I  say  but  rings  false  now. 
Leave  me — leave  me.     I  have  said  too  much." 

"You  can't  prove  it?  But  you  can,  and  if  you  prove  it. 
I  will  distrust  God's  mercy  before  I  will  distrust  my  girl. 
All  you  have  told  me  was  known  to  me — known  to  all  the 
town.  It  rings  through  the  streets  that  the  fair  Gunnings  and 
their  mother  are  schemers  ;  that  they  love  none  and  seek  only 
the  best  price  for  their  charms.  Marry  me  now,  this  hour, 
Elizabeth,  and  face  the  world  that  will  call  your  plotter  and 
adventuress.  For  they  will  so  !  There's  no  club  in  town  but 
will  ring  with  the  storv  of  how  the  beauty-was  cunningly  left 
to  a  half-drunk  man's  "advances.  That's  how  Horry  Walpole 
and  all  the  old  women  of  both  sexes  will  have  it !  All  this 
will  be  known  through  your  mother's  folly  and  your  Abigail's 
chatter,  and  thev  will  tell  how  vou  tranoed  me,  how  I  would 
have  escaped  and  could  not  for  the  snares  about  my  feet. 
Marry  me  and  face  this,  if  you  will,  and  I  will  believe  you 
love  me,  for  you  will  stand  a  disgraced  woman  for  all  time. 
Marry  me  not,  and  I  will  make  your  way  easy  with  gold,  and 
your  mother  shall  tell  her  own  tale,  and  not  a  smirch  on  your 
name,  and  fear  not  but  another  rich  man  will  give  you  all 
I  could,  and  not  a  spot  on  it.  Choose  now  once  and  for  all. 
I  have  seen  and  I  know  how  my  coronet  will  sting  you  with 
shame — with   shame  set  in   it." 

He  did  not  embrace  her.  'T  was  the  strangest  wooing. 
The  clock  pointed  to  eleven.  The  house  was  dead  silent. 
Her  eyes  widened  with  pain  and  fear.  She  looked  piteously 
at    him. 

"They  will  say  you  caught  me  drunk,  whom  you  could  not 
catch  sober.  They  will  say  you  forced  the  marriage,  lest  1 
escape.  There  is  nothing  they  will  not  say  but  the  truth — 
that  my  sweetheart  is  the  sweetest,  the  purest,  the  proudest 
woman  alive.  Your  delicacy  will  be  trod  in  the  mud.  Madam. 
Will  you  take  your  man  at  that?  Will  you  crawl  through 
the  dirt  to  his  heart?" 

His  fire  kindled  hers.     Her  eyes  flittered. 

"And  if  they  believed  me  worthless — that  is  not  what  I 
ask.      What    would    your    Grace    think  ?" 

He    smiled    with    peculiar    sweetness. 

"Child,  you  know  me.     Look  at  me." 

And  still  she  trembled. 

"Beloved,  adored  !"  he  cried.  "Think  you  I  knew  not  't  was 
death  to  you  to  tell  the  truth?  Shall  a  man  find  a  pearl  in 
the  dirt  and  not  set  it  over  his  heart?    I  have  loved  you  since 


first  I  saw  your  fair  face,  and  now  I  honour  ■  ou.  Come  to 
me  and  bless  me  ;  and  when  these  fools  cackle  and  gibber,  1 
shall  know  how  to  protect  my  wife." 

Well,  Hamilton  shook  the  peach  tree  and  they  were 
wed  in  a  rush,  with  full  benefit  of  clergy,  and  then  they 
shook  Ma.  Sister  married  a  mere  count;  but  Eliza- 
beth, having  got  off  to  a  good  start,  survived  her  duke 
and  married  another,  the  Duke  of  Argj-11.  Some  people 
have  all  the  luck.  Ma  became  housekeeper  in  a  royal 
palace,  which  was  pretty  good  for  her.  She  was  prob- 
ably a  trapper  to  the  end.  And  that  was  the  episode 
of  the  Golden  Vanity. 

Let  us  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  "The  Walpole 
Beauty,"  another  of  those  Watteau  figures  setting  out 
for  the  Cytherea  of  a  royal  court.  The  text  is  now 
epistolary,  and  sufficiently  explicit,  especially  of  the 
heart  and  manners  of  the  times: 

But,  Kitty  child,  who  do  you  guess  is  the  new  beauty? 
I  give  you  one.  I  give  you  two,  I  give  you  three!  And  if  't 
was  three  hundred,  you'd  be  never  the  wiser.  Why,  Maria 
Walpole,  you  little  blockhead !  Maria  ,the  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Walpole.  Horry's  brother.  What  think  you  of 
that?  But  Sir  Edward  never  was  married,  says  you.  True 
for  you.  Kitty,  but  don't  you  know  the  story?  No,  to  be 
sure.  There's  no  scandal  in  Ireland,  for  St.  Patrick  banished 
It  along  with  the  snakes  and  their  poison,  because  the  island 
that   has   so   many   misfortunes   would    have   died   of   another. 

Well,  take  your  sampler  like  a  good  little  girl  and  hearken 
to  the  history  of  the  lovely  Maria  that  's  to  blow  out  the 
Gunning  candles.  Let  me  present  to  vour  la'ship  Sir  Edward 
Walpole.  brother  to  the  Baron  of  Strawberry  Hill.  A  flourish 
and  a  sliding  bow.  and  you  know  one  another!  Sir  Edward 
who  resembles  not  Horry  in  his  love  for  the  twittle-twattle 
of  the  town,  is  a  passable  performer  on  the  bass  viol  and  a 
hermit— the  Hermit  of  Pall  Mall.  But  the  rules  of  the  Her- 
mitage are  not  too  severe,  child.  'T  is  known  there  were  re- 
laxations.    And  notably   one. 

The  Hermit  some  years  since  was  lodged  in  Pall  Mall ;  and 
in  the  lower  floors  was  lodged  a  dealer  in  clothes,  with 
prentices  to  fetch  and  carry. 

Lord!  says  Kitty,  what  's  this  to  the  purpose?  Attend, 
Madam.      The   curtain    rises! 

'T  is  an  old  story :  the  virtuous  prentice — and  the  un- 
virtuous.  There  was  one  of  them — Dorothv  Gement,  a  rustic 
beauty,  straw  hat  tied  under  the  roguish  chin,  little  tucked-up 
gown  of  flowered  stuff,  handkerchief  crossed  over  the  bosom, 
ruffled  elbows.  'T  is  so  pretty  a  dress,  that  I  protest  I 
mar\'el  women  of  quality  don't  use  it!  However,  this  demure 
■damsel  looked  up  at  Sir  Edward  under  the  hat,  and  he  peeped 
under  the  brim,  and  when  he  left  the  house  and  returned 
to  his  own,  what  should  happen  but  the  trembling  beauty 
runs  to  him,  one  hne  dav  for  protection,  swearing  her  family 
and  master  have  all  cast  her  off  because  't  was  noted  thp 
gentleman  had  an  eye  for  a  charming  face. 

Well,  child  't  is  known  hermits  do  not  marry.  'T  is  too 
much  to  ask  of  their  Holinesses.  But  he  set  a  chair  at  the 
foot  of  his  table  for  the  damsel,  and  bid  her  share  his  pulse 
and  crusts ;  and  so  't  was  done,  and  whether  in  town  or 
country,  the  Hermitess  kept  him  company  till  she  died.  Sure 
the  Walpoles  are  not  too  fastidious  in  their  women,  excepting 
only  Horry  of  Strawberrv  Hill,  who  has  all  the  finicals  of  the 
others  rolled  up  into  his  lean  body. 

Well,  Kitty,  there  were  four  children:  a  boy. — nothing  to 
the  purpose. — and  Laura.  Maria,  and  Charlotte.  And  the  poor 
lasses,  not  having  a  rag  of  legitimacy  to  cover  'em,  must  needs 
fall  back  on  good  behaviour  and  good  looks.  I  saw  Laura,  a 
pretty  girl,  in  the  garden  at  Englefield  some  years  since. 
when  I  was  airing  in  Lady  Pomfret's  coach  :  and  as  we  looked, 
the  little  hoyden  Maria  comes  running  up  in  muslin  and  blue 
ribbons,  all  health  and  youth  and  blooming  cheeks  and  brown 
curls  and  ej'es^a  perfect  Hebe.  And  't  is  she — the  milliner's 
brat — that  's  to  borrow  the  Car  of  Love  and  set  the  world 
afire.  But  she  can't  be  presented,  Kitty:  for  our  high  and 
mighty  Royals  frown  on  vice,  and  not  a  single  creature  with 
the  bar  sinister  can  creep  into  Court,  however  many  may 
creep    out.      And    that's    that  I 

And  now  I  end  with  compliments  and  curtseys  to  vour 
la'ship,  and  the  glad  tidings  that  one  of  the  virgin  choir  of 
Twickenham,  those  Muses  to  which  Mr.  Horace  Walpole  is 
Apollo,  has  writ  an  Ode  so  full  of  purling  streams  and 
warbling  birds,  that  Apollo  says  he  will  provide  a  sidesaddle 
for  Pegasus,  and  no  male  shall  ever  bestride  him  again. 

Nevertheless  she  appears  to  have  been  presented,  for 
in  later  letters  we  find : 

Well,  into  the  midst  of  this  prodigious  assemblage,  with 
Uncle  Horry  quaking  inwardly  and  making  as  though  Walpole 
nieces  were  presented  every  day,  comes  the  fair  Waldegrave, 
gliding  like  a  swan,  perfectly  easy  and  genteel,  in  a  silver 
gauze  with  knots  of  silver  ribbon  and  diamonds  not  so  bright 
as  her  eyes.  I  dare  swear  not  a  man  there  but  envied  Lord 
Waldegrave,  and  many  might  envy  the  beauty  her  husband — 
a  good  plain  man,  grave  and  handsome.  But  the  bride!  She 
swam  up  to  His  Majesty,  like  Venus  floating  on  clouds,  and 
her  curtsey  and  hand-kissing  perfect.  Who  shall  talk  of  blood 
in  future,  when  a  milliner's  daughter  can  thus  distinguish 
herself  in  the  finest  company  in  Europe?  'T  is  true  't  is 
mixed  with  the  Walpole  vintage;  but  when  all's  said  and  done, 
who  were  the  Walpoles?  If  you  get  behind  the  coarse,  drink- 
ing Squire  Western  of  a  father,  ^'ou  stumble  up  against  Lord 
Mayors  and  what  not !  So  't  is  a  world's  wonder,  and  there 
I   leave   it. 

Who,  indeed,  were  the  Walpoles?  They  should  all 
know  soon.  There  must  be  losers,  that  there  may  be 
winners.  In  that  brocaded  world,  to  be  somebody  you 
made  some  one  else  nobody.  A  sovereign's  favor  was 
both  pattern  and  golden  thread;  and  the  Countess 
Maria  Coventry,  one  of  the  two  Gunning  beauties,  was 
soon  pushed  aside  for  the  milliner's  bastard  daughter. 
.A.nd  the  milliner's  b.  daughter  survived  her  noble 
husband  and  married  a  royal  duke,  the  king's  brother. 
His  Grace  of  Gloucester.  Receiving  en  princcsse  at 
Gloucester  House,  "she  wore  a  robe  in  the  French 
taste,  of  gold  tissue,  her  hair  lightly  powdered,  \vith  a 
bandeau  of  diamonds  and  the  duke's  miniature  in  dia- 
monds on  her  breast."  And  the  Countess  of  Coventry, 
deposed  court  beauty,  died  of  spreading  on  too  much 
white  lead  in  lieu  of  her  natural  complexion. 

So  wagged  that  waggish  world;  and  such  blue- 
and-silver  images  of  it  are  today  a  good  antidote  to  the 
carking  frets  of  the  bank  clearings,  the  building  per- 
mits, the  Rotary  Club  and  the  other  obsessions  of 
twentieth-century  success. 

"The  Ladies!"  By  E.  Barrington.  Boston:  The 
.\tlantic  Monthly  Press;  $3.50. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  September  16.  1922,  were  $176,800.- 
000;  for  the  week  ending  September  17,  1921, 
they  were  $147,700,000:  a  gain  of  $29,100,000. 


Bh'th,  Witter  &  Co.  are  members  of  a  syn- 
dicate offering  $21,000,000  Kansas  City  Power 
and  Light  Company  first  mortgage  thirty-year 
5  per  cent  gold  bonds.  Series  A,  price  9.^ 
and  interest,  yielding  5.47  per  cent.,  due  Sep- 
tember 1,  1952.  Interest  payable  wnthout  de- 
-'iiction   of  Federal  income  tax,   deductible   at 

•    source,   not  in  excess  of  2  per  cent. 

The  Kansas  Cit>'  Power  and  Light  Company 
controls  the  electric  light  and  power  business 
in  Kansas  Cit>'.  Missouri,  and  also  sells  either 
at  wholesale  or  retail  electric  current  used  in 
portions  of  fourteen  near-by  counties  Jn  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas.  The  total  population  of 
the  territory  ser\-ed  is  approximately  575,000. 

L'pon  completion  of  the  present  financing 
these  bonds  will  be   secured  by  a  direct  first 
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mortgage  on  all  fixed  property-  of  the  com- 
pany, and  will  constitute  its  only  funded  debt. 
The  total  value  of  the  propert>'  of  the  com- 
pany, as  recognized  by  the  public  service  com- 
mission of  Missouri  for  rate-making  purposes, 
is  approximately  528,500,000.  Adding  to  this 
the  value  of  7494  acres  of  coal  rights,  the 
addition  to  the  power  house  and  other  new 
property'  under  construction,  all  amounting  to 
over  $6,000,000,  total  property  value  is  ap- 
proximately  $34,500,000. 


Strassburger  &  Co.  of  Montgomery  Street 
announce  that  Mr.  Frank  P.  Hathaway  has 
joined  their  sales  organization. 


Discussing  the  threatened  separation  of  the 
Central  Pacific  from  Southern  Pacific  lines, 
particularly  as  it  affects  farmers  and  shippers 
of  Central  and  Xorthern  California,  Charles 
W.  Helser,  president  of  the  California  De- 
velopment Association,  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

'*Those  who  are  going  up  and  down  the 
Pacific  Coast  urging  that  the  present  unified 
lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  be 
broken  up  argue  that  separation  of  Central 
Pacific  from  Southern  Pacific  lines  would  in- 
crease competition  and  that  better  ser%-ice 
would  result.  Particularly  do  they  seek  to 
apply  this  contention  to  Central  and  Northern 
California.     Here  are  the  facts: 

"Competition  among  the  Southern  Pacific, 
Western  Pacific,  and  Santa  Fe  in  Central  and 
Northern  California  is  now  very  keen,  and 
would  not  be  increased  if  the  Central  Pacific 
lines  were  separated  from  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific. Those  seeking  the  disruption  of 
Southern  Pacific  lines  make  much  of  their 
allegation  that  Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fonia  transcontinental  traffic,  which  should  go 
direct  over  Central  Pacific  tracks  via  Ogden 
to  Eastern  points  might  be  diverted  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  to  the  Southern  Pacific's 
southern  Sunset  Route.  But  the  routing  of 
freight  is  entirely  controlled  by  the  shipper, 
and  not  by  the  railroads,  and  it  is  therefore  a 
legal  and  practical  impossibility  for  the 
Southern   Pacific  to   divert  a  single  ounce  of 
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freight  over  its  southern  route  as  against  the 
central  route  via  Ogden  unless  the  shipper  so 
stipulates.  The  percentage  of  transconti- 
nental traffic  delivered  unrouted  to  the  carrier 
and  which  the  carrier  might  divert  from  the 
central  to  the  southern  line  is  so  insignificant 
that  it  cuts  little  or  no  figure  in  the  case. 
If  the  Central  Pacific  line  to  Ogden  were  ope- 
rated by  a  new  management,  or  if  the  Union 
Pacific  took  it  over,  as  has  been  suggested, 
the  present  situation  would  remain  unchanged 
and  competitive  conditions  would  not  be  in- 
tensified. There  would  be  a  mere  substitu- 
tion of  another  railroad-operating  organiza- 
tion for  the  present  one. 

"In  connection  with  competition,  it  is 
worth  while  considering  the  situation  that 
would  confront  the  Pacific  Coast  were  the 
Union  Pacific  permitted  to  acquire  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  lines,  as  Union  Pacific  officials 
have  suggested.  The  Union  Pacific,  with  its 
headquarters  and  its  important  interests  east 
of  the  Rockj'  Mountains,  now  reaches  out  from 
Salt  Lake  and  Ogden  northwest  to  Portland, 
and  has  trackage  rights  into  Seattle.  The 
Union  Pacific  now  reaches  out  from  Salt 
Lake  southwest,  into  Los  Angeles.  The  Union 
Pacific  now  owns  a  steamship  line  from  Port- 
land to  San  Francisco.  If  the  Union  Pacific 
further  succeeds  in  gaining  control  of  the 
Central  Pacific  lines  from  Ogden  out  to  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  reaching  up  and  down  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  the 
L'nion  Pacific  will  hold  the  Pacific  Coast 
transportation  situation  in  the  hollow  of  its 
hand. 

"Creation  of  such  a  situation  is  contrary  to 
the  government's  policy,  set  forth  in  the  trans- 
portation act  of  1920,  which  contemplates  the 
grouping  of  the  country's  railroads  into  a 
limited  number  of  strong  systems,  competing 
on  terms  of  substantial  equality. 

"Central  and  Southern  Pacific  lines  were 
developed  during  the  last  half-century  as  a 
single  transportation  unit  in  Central  and 
Northern  California  and  elsewhere,  along 
routes  that  meet  the  requirements  of  shippers 
and  travelers  in  the  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical way.  Terminal  and  other  facilities 
are  now  established  on  this  transpcrrtation 
system  at  points  where  they  naturally  speed 
the  movement  of  traffic  and  best  ser\-e  the 
interests  of  the   public. 

"If  the  interwoven  lines  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific and  Southern  Pacific  are  torn  apart,  ac- 
cording to  corporate  ownership,  as  is  pro- 
posed, many  additional  terminals  and  other 
facilities  of  no  benefit  to  the  shipper  would 
have  to  be  established  at  the  new  and  arbi- 
trary points  of  junction  of  the  separated  com- 
panies' lines.  Train  runs  would  have  to  be 
based  on  the  new  artificial  arrangement,  with 
greater  expense  and  less  efficiency  as  the  re- 
sult. Changes  of  crews  and  switching  of 
cars  at  all  junction  terminals  would  mean  de- 
lay to  shipments.  Efforts  to  avoid  such  de- 
lays and  confusion  from  two^line  hauls  by 
confining  shipments  to  the  lines  of  a  singlf^ 
company  would  in  many  cases  bring  round- 
about routing  and  attendant  slower  trans- 
portation. Duplication  of  certain  lines  and 
facilities,  giving  no  additional  service  to  the 
public,  would  be  necessarj^  and  the  public 
would  ultimately  have  to  pay  for  such  in- 
judicious   duplications. 

"The  net  result  of  separation  of  Central 
Pacific  from  Southern  Pacific  lines  upon  the 
major  part  of  the  Pacific  Coast  traffic  would 
be  slower  and  less  efficient  service,  the  an 
no>-ing  necessity  for  shippers  to  deal  with  t\vo 
managements  instead  of  one,  change  in  the 
flow  of  commerce  from  natural  to  artificial 
channels,  thus  depriving  many  communities  of 
ser\ice  they  now  enjoy,  and  an  increase  in 
operating  expenses  that  would  be  reflected  in 
higher  rates  or  poorer  ser\-ice  or  both." 


At  such  a  time  as  the  present,  public  utility 
common  stocks  present  an  unusual- opportunity 
to  the  investor  who  is  willing  to  accept  a 
small  element  of  speculation  when  placing  his 
funds  for  income,  in  return  for  the  chance  of 
a  substantial  appreciation  of  principal.  This 
IS  because  the  earnings  appHcable  to  sound 
public  utilitj-  common  stocks  can  be  counted 
upon  to  increase  during  the  coming  few  years 


vnzh  more  assurance  than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  class  of  industry  with  a  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  railroads,  says  R.  W.  Sykes  in 
Forbes  Magazine. 

The  favorable  outlook  does  not  necessarily 
presuppose  any  great  industrial  revival,  al- 
though this  seems  probable,  but  the  increase  in 
net  will  be  due,  and  it  is  already  apparent,  to 
lower  operating  costs.  Public  ser\-ice  is  a  ne- 
cessity, and  the  volume  of  business  shows  a 
lionsistent  expansion  during  depressions  as 
well  as  boom  periods  with  few  exceptions ;  so 
that  gross  income  can  be  counted  upon.  But 
what  is  left  after  operating  expenses,  taxes, 
and  other  prior  claims  are  deducted,  is  sub- 
ject ver\-  largely  to  outside  influences.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  recall  the  plight  of  the  utili- 
ties during  the  war  to  emphasize  this.  Then 
man  power  was  scarce  and  wages  correspond- 
ingly high,  materials,  especially  copper,  were 
at  inflated  levels  and  rates  were  fijced  by 
franchises  at  a  level  based  on  pre-war  ex- 
penses. 

Now  the  verj'  opposite  holds  true.  Not 
only  are  the  materials  used  substantially  lower 
and  numerous  wage  reductions  in  effect,  but 
rates  which  were  finally  advanced  as  a  general 
rule,  have  not  been  much  changed,  nor  does 
there  seem  to  much  agitation  that  they  should 
be.  The  majority  of  public  ser\'ice  corpora- 
tions are  far  behind  in  their  expansion  pro- 
grammes, and  it  is  felt  that  a  period  of  high 
earning  power  should  be  allowed  in  order  to 
permit  them  to  catch  up  with  the  demand  for 
ser\'jce.  this  giving  more  actual  cash  for  rein- 
vestment by  the  companies  themselves  and 
also  improving  the  investment  merits  of  public 
utility  securities  and  thus  making  new  financ- 
ing easier. 

-Another  factor  of  no  small  importance 
which  is  changing  the  entire  appearance  of 
electric  light  and  power  companies  particu- 
larly, from  the  viewpoint  of  earning  power, 
is  the  increasing  adaption  of  water  power 
which  almost  eliminates  fuel  costs.  In  the 
case  of  steam  plants  the  many  improvements 
which  are  constantly  taking  place  in  gen- 
erating equipment  is  increasing  the  produc- 
tion per  employee  and  this  reduces  labor 
costs. 

.A  selected  list  of  public  utility  common 
stocks  is  given  here.  Many  of  the  issues 
named  have  already  enjoyed  a  considerable 
advance,  but  the  outlook  is  so  encouraging 
that  much  higher  levels  are  likely  to  be 
reached.  These  stocks  should  be  bought  with 
the  idea  of  holding  over  a  period  of  time.  A 
gain  in  earning  power  in  a  public  service  cor- 
poration comes  more  slowly  than  in  the  case 
of  an  industrial  corporation  where  selling 
prices  may  be  advanced  upon  an  increase  in 
demand,  but  it  is  more  stable. 

Columbia  Gas  &  Eloctric  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year  reported  a  gain  in  net 
earnings  of  almost  2S  per  cent,  over  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1921  and  for  the  full 
year  should  show  earnings  equivalent  to  from 
S9  to  $10  a  share.  The  surplus  stands  at  the 
largest  amount  ever  reported  and  the  pros- 
pects of  an  extra  disbursement  or  an  increase 
in  the  dividend  rate  are  good. 

In  1916  Detroit  Edison  sold  as  high  as 
149  on  a  7  per  cent,  dividend  and  earnings  at 
the  rate  of  14.61  per  cent.  Later  followed  a 
period  of  decreased  earnings  which  grew  out 
of  war  conditions,  but  with  1921  a  turn  for 
the  better  came  and  earnings  of  10.21  per 
cent,  were  reported.  Now  earnings  are  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  better  than  13  per  cent,  a 
share,  and  the  stock  is  paying  8  per  cent. — 
and  selling  around   111. 

Laclede  Gas  Light  has  had  a  pretty  hard 
time  of  it  since  1918  while  fuel  and  labor 
costs  have  been  so  high,  but  relief  has  come 
in  double  measure.  Operating  costs  are 
headed  downward  and  increases  in  rates  for 
both  gas  and  electricity  have  been  procured. 
From  not  earning  full  fixed  charges  in  1921, 
to  say  nothing  of  anything  on  the  preferred 
and  common,  net  earnings  for  the  first  half 
of  1922  increased  to  an  amount  equal  to  $4.32 
a  share  for  the  common  after  preferred  divi- 
dends. Di^•idends  have  been  resumed  at  the 
rate  of  7  per  cent,  and  are,  of  course,  being 
fully  covered  at  this  time. 

The  ^-ield  on  Montana  Power  at  this  time  is 
only  slightly  over  4  per  cent.,  and  the  divi- 
dend, such  as  it  is.  is  not  being  earned.  The 
secret  of  the  present  selling  price  of  the  stock 
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and  the  favorable  conclusions  as  to  the  future 
is  found  in  the  close  affiliation  of  the  com- 
pany with  the  Anaconda  Copper  interests  and 
the   low    cost   at   which    an   enormous   amount 
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of  power  can  be  produced  when  demand  war- 
rants. The  Anaconda  mines  and  the  Chi 
cago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  are  already  large 
users  under  normal  conditions  and  are  likely 
to  he  much  larger  users  later  on.  Practically 
the   entire  power  production  is   hydro-electric 
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and  undeveloped  reserves  will  increase  the 
present  capacity  by  50  per  cent,  when  ex- 
pedient. 

The  North  American  Company  is  following 
an  aggressive  expansion  policy  and  increasing 
its  earning  power  rapidly.  For  the  first  three 
months  of  1923  the  common  stock  earned  at 
the  annual  rate  of  over  $10  a  share,  while 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  only  $5  a  share  are 
being  paid. 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  common  is  conspicu- 
ously out  of  line  with  other  public  utility 
stocks  of  an  equal  grade.  The  common  is 
earning  more  than  $10  a  share  annually  at 
this  time  and  the  payment  of  extra  dividends 
or  an  increase  in  the  declared  rate  can  be 
looked  for.  The  community  in  which  this 
company  operates  is  showing  a  remarkable 
gain  in  population  and  facilities  are  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  growing  demand. 

The  common  stock  of  the  Philadelphia 
Company  yields  a  high  return  and  affords  a 
conservative  speculation.  The  Pittsburgh  Dis- 
trict was  subject  to  particularly  severe  effects 
in  the  1921  depression  and  the  income  account 
of  this  company  reflected  this.  However,  de- 
pression is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  earning 
power  is  recovering  sharply.  The  new  electric 
power  units  are  proving  very  profitable  and 
the  outlook  is  as  good  as  at  any  time  in  the 
company's  history.  The  railway  properties  are 
being  rehabilitated  and  promise  to  carry  them- 
selves,  at  least  in  the  future. 

There  is  much  speculation  over  the  prob- 
ability of   a   $2   increase  in  the   dividend   rate 
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on  Public  Service  of  New  Jersey  common, 
and  judging  by  the  showing  the  company  is 
making  this  is  entirely  justified.  Net  income 
for  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  was  al- 
most double  that  of  the  same  period  of  192!. 
Better  traffic  facilities  between  New  York  City 
and  New  Jersey,  such  as  contemplated,  should 
result  in  a  marked  increase  in  population  in 
the  communities  served  and  .improve  earnings 
still    farther. 

Southern  California  Edison  has  prodigious 
projects  under  way  in  the  Colorado  River  de- 
velopment plan  which  will  eventually  make 
this  company  the  largest  power  producer  in 
the  world.  The  scheme  embraces  service  to  a 
large  section  of  the  Southwest,  and  progress 
there  is  ample  to  warrant  it.  As  it  is,  the 
present  dividend  is  being  earned  by  a  wide 
margin. 

Wages  are  the  big  factors  in  a  street  rail- 
way organization  and  the  reduction  which 
Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  has  negotiated  is 
bringing  a  substantial  addition  to  the  surplus 
after   operating   expenses   are   deducted.      The 


year    1922    is    likely   to    stand    out   as    a   very 
prosperous   one   for   this   company. 

In  spite  of  the  apparently  very  unfavorable 
news  developments  here  and  abroad  during 
the  past  two  weeks,  the  stock  market  has  been 
consistently  strong,  with  many  issues  scoring 
extended  advances.  There  has  been  no  impor- 
tant liquidation  and  reactions  have  resulted 
from  technical  considerations.  The  unavoid- 
able conclusion  is  that  there  has  not  been 
as  yet  any  considerable  distribution  and  that 
stocks   are  still  largely  in   strong  hands. 

The  question  of  modifying  the  terms  of  the 
German  indemnity  and  granting  that  country 
a  respite  in  her  payments  appears  to  have 
reached  a  state  of  impasse,  with  France  vio- 
lently opposed  to  the  other  Allies  and  in- 
sistent on  her  demands.  The  matter  has  been 
referred  to  the  Reparations  Commission. 
Meanwhile  German  marks  have  sunk  to  new 
low  levels  and  French  francs  and  bonds  have 
been  very  weak.  However,  the  outlook  can 
not  be  quite  as  gloomy  as  it  seems,  for  ster- 
ling exchange  and  the  British  security  mar- 
kets as  well  as  our  own  have  been  very 
strong,  which  is  a  pretty  plain  indication  that 
the  economic  collapse  of  Germany  will  be 
averted. 

The  gradual  ending  of  the  soft-coal  strike, 
even  though  this  has  meant  largely  yielding 
to  the  miners'  demands,  is  a  most  bullish  de- 
velopment, as  it  has  done  much  damage  eco- 
nomically. The  steel  trade  in  particular  is 
likely  to  feel  its  effect  for  several  months. 
The  anthracite  strike  is  of  little  consequence, 
except  as  it  may  affect  the  comfort  of  the 
Eastern  cities  by  forcing  the  use  of  smoky  soft 
coal.  The  railroad  strike  has  not  been  in 
existence  long  enough,  nor  has  it  been  suf- 
ficiently successful  from  the  standpoint  of 
labor  to  have  had  any  great  economic  effect 
The  general  advance  of  wages  in  the  steel 
industry  and  coal  mining  appears  to  mark  a 
return  toward  some  inflation.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising. Periods  of  prosperity  usually  are  ac- 
companied by  »"ising  prices  for  commodities 
and  labor,  just  as  periods  of  depression  are 
noted  for  the  reverse.  Provided  this  inflation 
does  not  extend  too  far,  it  need  not  be  viewed 
with  alarm,  but  rather  welcomed  as  a 
harbinger  of  good  times. 

A  most  encouraging  feature  of  our  home 
news  is  the  splendid  crop  prospects,  which  are 
likely  to  mean  prosperity  for  the  farmers, 
rural  communities,  railroads  and  industrial 
corporations  supplying  their  needs.  The  Mc- 
Cumber  tarifT  bill,  when,  or  if,  readjusted 
may  be  in  some  respects  deplorable,  but  will 
prove  a  very  bullish  factor  on  many  indus- 
tries. 

The  bull  market  has  been  showing  signs  of 
renewed  activity,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
the  return  to  speculative  favor  of  such  old 
standard  dividend-paying  rails  as  Union  Pa- 
cific and  Southern  Pacific,  New  York  Cen 
tral,  Norfolk  &  Western,  Delaware  &  Hudson 
and  the  Hill  roads.  The  rails  and  equipment 
stocks  seem  to  be  among  the  most  attracti 
speculations.  The  public  utilities  also  will  do 
very  much  better,  although  many  of  these 
stocks  have  already  had  considerable  ad- 
'vances.  The  so-called  farm  stocks  comprising 
the  manufacturers  of  farm  implements  and 
fertilizers  and  the  mail-order  houses  are  dis- 
counting a  return  of  prosperity. — The  Trader. 
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By  all  the  signs  that  one  may  find  in  the 
day-to-day  dealings  on  the  Stock  £,xchange, 
the  market  has  definitely  started  upward  again. 
Its  present  movement  is  the  resumption  of  the 
major  upward  movement  which  v/as  inter- 
rupted in  June.  It  should  be  a  typical  fall 
boom  ;  that  is,  it  should  go  much  further  and 
culminate  in  much  more  violent  movements 
than  did  the  rise  of  the  spring  and  early 
summer,    says    J.    G.    Donley,    Jr.,    m    Forbes 

And  —if  you  have  not  already  read  the  in- 
dications in  the  market  and  acted  accordingly 
— it  is  not  too  late  to  buy  stocks.  Advances 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  points  in  rails 
as  well  as  industrials  of  exceptional  specu 
lative  attractiveness  are  likely  to  be  'Scored 
before  the  fall  upswing  terminates;  and  it  is 
better  to  get  the  last  twenty  points  of  a 
move   than   the  first  ten. 

Those  who  had  been  waiting  some  sign  of 
the  resumption  of  the  main  movement,  or 
some  indication  that  the  market  was  actually 
in  shape  to  advance  from  the  level  it  held 
during  the-  dull  period  without  a  clarifying 
reaction,  found  what  they  had  been  looking 
for  in  the  action  of  prices  following  the  pub- 
lication of  what  seemed  to  be  good  strike 
news.  Following  the  apparent  settlement  of 
the  soft  coal  strike  at  the  Cleveland  confer- 
ence there  was  a  wave  of  distinct  optimism 
regarding  the  outlook  for  ending  both  the 
hard  coal  and  the  railroad  strikes.  Had  there 
been  many  holders  of  stocks  anxious  to  take 
profits  or  had  the  inside  position  of  the  mar- 
ket been  weak,  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
coming  of  the  good  news  would  have  been 
used  for  unloading.  But  the  market  went  to 
new  high  levels  on  the  good  news.  Such 
action  coming  after  months  of  rising  prices 
could  only  be  interpreted  as  bullish.  And  it 
was  immediately  following  this  demonstration 
that  many  big  operators  began  to  add  heavily 
to    their   lines    of    stocks.      Their   purchasing 


operations  encouraged  others,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  trading  again  expanded  to  the 
million-share  level. 

In  spite  of  its  probable  discomfiting  effect 
in  the  camps  of  those  who  have  been  at- 
tempting to  induce  workers  to  accept  lower 
wages,  the  announcement  by  the  Sleei  Cor- 
poration of  a  20  per  cent,  advance  in  the  pay 
of  common  labor  in  tlie  steel  mills  was  ac- 
cepted by  Wall  Street  as  a  constructive  de- 
velopment. It  is  reason  that  such  action  by 
the  far-seeing  heads  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
indicates  that  they  are  looking  forward  to  a 
long  period  of  prosperous  business  conditions 
and,  if  not  high  prices,  at  least  firm  prices. 
Fear  of  the  consequences  upon  earnings  of 
industrial  corporations  of  a  resumption  of  the 
downward  movement  toward  pre-war  price 
levels  has  all  along  been  one  of  the  restrain- 
ing factors  in  the  market  for  industrial  shares 
If  wages  are  to  hold  up  SO  per  cent,  above 
the  1915  level — as  in  the  case  of  Steel  Cor- 
poration workers — then  prices  of  finished 
goods  will  stay  up.  And  if  both  these  things 
are  going  to  happen,  stocks  are  too  low. 

Another  development  that  has  helped  stocks 
has  been  the  slowing  down  of  activity  in  the 
bond  market,  where  high-grade  secur-ties  have 
pretty  well  adjusted  themselves  to  the  ruling 
rates  for  money.  Funds  long  employed  in  the 
bond  market  are  now  coming  enthusiastically 
into  the  stock  market,  for  their  possessors 
have  in  most  instances  reaped  handsome 
profits  by  buying  bonds  low  and  selling  them 
high. 

With  the  exception  of  rubber  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  other  things,  commodity  prices 
have  been  rising  slowly  but  steadily.  While 
leather,  which  was  once  in  almost  as  bad  a 
statistical  position  as  rubber,  has  not  ad- 
vanced much  the  market  is  holding  firm  and 
it  seems  likely  that  an  increasing  demand 
will  cause  further  advances.  Steel  prices  have 
been  steadily  advancing,  due  to  high  coke 
prices,  high  labor  costs,  and  a  rapidly  ex-  ! 
panding  demand.  Interference  in  transporta- 
tion caused  by  the  rail  strike  and  shortage  of 
fuel  caused  by  the  bituminous  coal  strike  have 
tended  to  accentuate  these  movements  of  raw 
material  prices.  And  the  price  situation  is 
very  important  because  nothing  begets  con- 
fidence in  the  buyer  as  much  as  a  rising 
market. 

In  fact  everything  points  to  a  very  healthy 
fundamental  situation,  and  if  the  shortage  of 
coal  and  the  rail  strike  do  not  have  a  much 
more  depressing  effect  upon  general  business 
than  has  yet  been  apparent  there  should  soon 
he  such  :narked  improvement  as  will  clear 
away   all  doubt. 

The  railroad  stocks  are  proving  their  right 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  attractive 
groups  in  the  market.  And  traders,  long  ac- 
customed to  look  for  their  quick  profits  and 
big  moves  in  the  industrial  list,  are  rapidly 
being  attracted  to  the  rails.  In  a  recent  week 
the  average  price  of  a  group  of  active  rail- 
road shares  scored  a  larger  advance  than  a 
representative  group  of  industrials.  Moves  of 
three,  four,  or  five  points  in  a  day  in  different 
rail  issues  have,  in  fact,  become  quite  the 
usual  thing. 

The  standard  dividend-paying  rails,  into 
which  group  a  large  volume  of  investment 
buying  has  overflowed  from  the  bond  market. 
have  through  constant  absorption  gotten  into 
such  a  strong  position  that  perpendicular  ad- 
vances are  quite  likely  to  result.  Union  Pa- 
cific, for  instance,  has  been  steadily  going 
into  the  boxes  of  investors  and  out  of  the 
loan  envelopes  of  Wall  Street  brokerage 
houses;  and  even  after  its  steady  advance  the 
stock  is  still  very  cheap  on  the  basis  of  its 
high  yield  and  well-known  earning  power. 
Others  in  this  group  that  are  in  much  the 
same  position  are  Atchison,  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  Illinois  Central.  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
New  York  Central,  Norfolk  &  Western,  and 
Southern    Pacific. 

Among  the  low-priced  rails,  St.  Paul  com- 
mon is  an  outstanding  bargain.  Earnings 
have  not  yet  recovered  sufficiently  to  cover 
interest  charges  ;  but  those  who  are  accumu- 
lating this  stock  are  looking  forward — not 
backward.  In  one  month  the  earnings  pic 
ture  can  be  radically  changed,  and  it  may  be 
predicted  rather  confidently  that  this  will 
happen  when  the  bumper  crops  begin  to  move. 
Another  very  attractive  low-priced  rail,  and 
one  that  is  earning  a  substantial  margin,  is 
St.  Louis  &  Southwestern.  Earning  about  $10 
a  share,  this  stock  is  entitled  to  sell  fifteen 
to  twenty  points  higher  than  its  current  level. 
Other  medium  and  low-priced  rails  that 
promise  to  make  profits  for  buyers  are  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  Wabash  "A,"  Kansas  City 
Southern,  Pere  Marquette,  Rock  Island,  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco,  Erie  first  preferred, 
and  Southern  Railway  common. 
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Streets,  San  Francisco,  having  a  frontage  of 
91.8  feet  on  Market  Street  and  137.6  feet  on 
Drumm  Street,  and  upon  an  eigiit-story  fire- 
proof, reinforced  concrete  office  building  situ- 
ated thereon  at  112  Market  Street.  Com- 
prehensive improvements  to  this  building  will 
be  commenced  within  thirty  days  in  order  to 
still  further  increase  its  rental  value  and  the 
desirability  of  its  office  space,  and  $50,000  has 
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visable, in  many  instances,  to 
exchange  Liberty  Bonds  for 
securities  offering  higher  yield 
or  with  longer  maturit>'. 
Conferwitharepresentativeof 
our  Bond  Department.  He  will 
analyzeyourneedsandwillrec- 
ommendexchangestoyour  profit. 

Calif  write  or 
telephone  Sutter  6900 

Anglo-California 
Trust  Company 

Commercial  -f  Savings i  T-tuSt t  'Bond departments 
"  C^thc  Ciit'^idc  Bank" 

Marlu:i  &'Saii5omcSircct3 
5aa  Francisco 


E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons  are  offering  $550,000 
Santa  Marina  Building  first  mortgage  6  per 
cent,  serial  gold  bonds,  dated  July  1,  1922, 
and  due  serially  July  1,  1924  to  1937  inclusive, 
exempt  from  personal  tax  in  California,  and 
the  company  agrees  to  pay  interest  without 
deduction  for  any  Federal  income  tax  up  to 
2  per  cent. 

The  bonds  of  this  issue  will  be  a  first 
closed  mortgage  upon  a  lot  at  the  intersec- 
tion    of     Market,     Drumm,     and      Cali  fornia 


MARKET-MC  At-LISTER 
AND  JONES  STREETS 

101  MARKET 


MISSION  AND  16TH 

FILLMORE  AND  GEARY 

THIRD  AND  20TH 


been  deposited  with  the  trustee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  these  improvements. 

The  permanent  type  of  construction  of  the 
improvements  and  the  strategic  location  of  the 
property  provide  values  which  amply  secure 
the   company's   bond   issue. 

A  title  insurance  policy  in  the  amount  of 
$650,000  has  been  secured  and  is  payable  to 
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ihe  trustee  for  the  bondholders,  insuring  the 
title  to  the  propertj^  in  the  company.  Fire 
and  earthquake  insurance,  each  in  the  amount 
of  $550,0C0,  is  also  being  carried  and  in- 
surance in  the  amount  of  $50,000  against 
rental  losses  due  to  fire.     • . 


Demand  for  all  grades  of  bonds  holds  firm 
and  as  there  is  verj-  little  selling  coming  into 
the  market,  prices  are  steady.  The  feverish 
activitj'  of  two  or  three  months  ago  is  absent, 
fortunately,  and  the  majority  of  bonds  have 
returned  to  an  investment  status.  Yields  are 
pretty  well  adjusted  to  current  money  rates 
and  the  ensuing  stability'  lends  confidence  and 
also  gives  the  investor  a  firmer  basis  upon 
which  future  transactions  may  be  calculated, 
saj-s  Forbes  Magasme. 

The  ratio  of  reserves  to  liabilities  and  de- 
posits, the  truest  indicator  of  credit  con- 
ditions, the  Federal  Reserve  System  reports 
at  the  highest  point  in  years. 

If  general  business  experiences  a  boom  in 
the  autumn  it  may  reach  sufficiently  large 
proportions  to  cause  an  advance  in  interest 
rates.  It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  any 
strain  is  likely  to  be  felt,  nor,  in  fact,  is  much 
of  an  advance  in  rates  ver^'  probable  in  view 
of  the  almost  unlimited  resources  of  the  Re- 
^GTxe  banking  system.  Certainly  tiie  present 
requirements  could  be  greatly  augr.'.ented  be- 
fore being  reflected  in  the  cost  of  time  money. 
Bond  prices  under  the  circumstances  should 
remain  steady. 

A  form  of  investment  which  is  sometimes 
neglected  is  that  found  in  equipment  trust 
certific?.tes.  These  certificates  or  bonds  are 
generally  issued  under  what  is  known  as  the 
Philadelphia  plan,  the  provisions  of  which 
make  them  among  the  safest  investments  af- 
forded. The  title  to  the  new  equipment,  pas- 
senger or  freight  cars,  locomotives,  etc., 
ap:ainst  which  the  bonds  are  issued,  is  lodged 
with  a  trust  company  which  leases  it  to  an 
operating  company,  as  the  Xew  York  Central, 
for  example,  at  an  annual  rental  sufficient  to 
pay  interest  on  the  bonds  and  to  retire  a  cer- 
tain amount  each  year.  The  railroad  com- 
pany must  make  a  cash  pa>Tnent  in  the  be- 
ginning, usually  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
price,  as  a  margin  of  safety,  and  the  annual 
rental  must  be  sufficient  to  retire  the  balance 
due  before  the  equipment  wears  out.  The  life 
of  a  freight  car  is  estimated  at  about  twentj' 
years  on  the  average,  w-hile  equipment  trusts 
rarely  nm  for  longer  than  fifteen  years. 

The  rental  thus  paid  is  accepted  as  an  ope- 
rating expense  and  is  deducted  froni  earnings 
before  the  interest  on  even  a  iirsi  mortgage 
bond  is  deducted. 

Default  on  equipment  trust  certificates  is 
almost  unknown.  If  these  rentals  can  not  be 
paid,  the  operating  company  has  to  do  with- 
out a  large  part  of  its  equipment,  and  earning 
power,  of  course,  is  practically  cut  off. 


At  a  meeting  on  September  19th  the  Par- 
affine  Companies,  Inc.,  declared  the  usual 
J  3^  per  cent,  on  preferred  stock,  payable  Sep- 
tember 2rth.  transfer  books  closing  Septem- 
ber 21st.  The  directors  also  passed  a  resolu- 
tion authorizing  an  application  for  listing  pre- 
ferred and  common  shares  and  bonds  on  the 
local  stock  and  bond  exchange.  Mr.  W.  D.  K. 
Gibson  was  elected  a  director  to  succeed  ilr. 
.■\.  F.  Morrison. 
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for 
Investment 


MUNICIPALS 

IRRIGATION  DISTRICTS 

CORPORATIONS 


Sptcialists  in  Safety 


Anglo  London  Paris  Company 

One  San''ome  Street        San  Frcuicisco 
Phone  KeamT  SSOO 


BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


The  name  of  Rostand  has  been  twice  in  the 
limelight  lately.  "The  Crjstal  Coffin,"  Maurice 
Rostand's  first  book,  was  published  in  English 
this  summer  (Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.), 
and  no\v  it  is  announced  that  Amaga,  Edmond 
Rostand's  famous  estate  in  the  Pyrenees,  is 
ottered  for  sale.  In  fact  it  is  to  be  publicly 
auctioned,  minimum  bid  allowed  being  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  francs.  That  sum  represented 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000  before  the 
war,  and  of  course  represents  sadly  less  to- 
day. In  a  happier  era  Arnaga  would  have 
been  bought  bj'  the  French  government.  It 
is  said  that  in  France  it  is  hoped  some  al- 
truistic American  millionaire  will  be  the  pur- 
chaser— one  who  will  throw  it  open  on  cer- 
tain daj'S  to  the  public.  Arnaga  consists  of 
a  palatial  residence  and  fortj'  acres  of  beau- 
tiful grounds.  In  the  halcj-on  days  before 
the  war  it  was  the  Mecca  of  the  artistic,  liter- 
an-.  and  theatrical  cliques  of  Paris.  A  per- 
fectly equipped  marionette  theatre  for  which 
Rostand  and  his  son  Maurice  wrote  pieces  was 
one  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  place,  rival- 
ing in  interest  the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  the 
Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  the  Theatre 
Porte-Saint  Martin.  After  the  relative  fail- 
ure of  "Chantecler"  in  1910  Rostand  with- 
drew more  and  more  to  his  Basque  retreat, 
in  which  country,  it  is  said,  he  was  the  more 
at  home  because  of  a  prominent  strain  of 
Spanish  blood. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  later  con- 
dition of  Rostand's  life  w^as  that  of  an  in- 
valid. Shortly  after  the  production  of 
"L'Aiglon"  in  1900  at  the  Theatre  Sarah 
Bernhardt  he  was  taken  with  a  dangerous  at- 
tack of  pneumonia,  from  which  he  nevet  fully 
recovered — a  fact  that  amply  accounts  for  his 
not  quite  living  up  to  the  brilliant  promise  of 
his  youth.  He  was  not  yet  thirtj-  at  the  time 
of  the  phenomena!  success  of  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac"  in  1897.  That  was  said  to  be  the 
most  sensational  theatrical  event  since  the 
memorable  first  night  of  Victor  Hugo's  "Her- 
nam"  in  1830.  The  first  three  acts  were  a 
perpetual  ovation,  every  line  of  certain 
passages  being  applauded.  The  book  of  "Cy- 
rano" outsold  the  current  best  sellers  among 
French  novels.  Its  sale  has  been  estimated 
at  half  a  million  copies  and  it  is  no  doubt 
still  going  strong.  But  Rostand  never  did  its 
like  again.  He  was  taken  ill  three  years  later 
after  the  strain  of  producing  "L'Aiglon."  and 
though  his  admirers  everj-where  "Les  Roman- 
esques" and  "La  Princesse  Lointaine,"  still 
they  do  not  pretend  to  compare  them  with  his 
acknowledged   masterpiece. 

It  is  tA'pical  of  the  fate  of  a  great  man's 
son    that   the    publication    of    his    first    book 
should    send    one    into    rhapsodies    about    his 
father.     Maurice  Rostand  is  still  a  ven.-  young 
man — we    do    not    know    exactly    how    voune. 
but  his  father  was  fift>-  at  the  time   of  his 
death    four   years    ago — and   he    may    have    a- 
brilliant   future.      Certain   it  is   he   can   write. 
But  we  suspect  he  will  follow  the  usual  cur\-e  ■ 
of  great  men's  sons.     Judging  alone  from  the 
content  of  "The   Crj'stal   Coffin"  he  is  bound  j 
to  do  so.     It  is  replete  with  all  the  decadent  ! 
morbiditj'    of    Verlaine,    La    Forgue,    Gautier. 
and  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  sweet 
reasonableness    and     wholesome    romanticism 
of    Rostand    pcre.      As    the    foregoing    would  , 
imply,     Maurice    is    entirely    lacking    in    his  ■ 
father's    himior.    or,    at    least.    "The    Crystal  ' 
Coffin"  is  entirely  lack-ing  in  it.    As  a  neurotic  | 
study   of  the  modem  French  soul  this  intro-  j 
spective  rhapsody  is  enlightening,  but  bad  pub.  | 
licity.  1 

Compton     Mackenzie's     "Carnival"     was     a 


sordid  thing  with  its  morbidity  only  relieved 
by  passion — not  much  alternative.  Because  of 
it  we  began  "The  Altar  Steps"  (.George  H. 
Doran;  $2)  with  distaste.  In  fact  we  almost 
did  not  begin  it  at  all,  and  so  narrowly  missed 
missing  a  book  of  unusual  spiritual  beaut3'  and 
considerable  claim  to  literature.  For  the  per- 
son at  all  minded  to  things  immaterial,  to  the 
something  beyond  the  husk  and  pomp  of  life, 
"The  Altar  Steps"  will  be  a  great  delight. 
Even  those  of  more  casual  bent  will  revel  in 
its  beautj-  of  st>-le.  "Carnival,"  too,  we  re- 
call, was  beautiful,  at  least  in  spots,  but  it 
was  the  beauty  of  irridescence  on  a  stagnant 
pool.  It  was  not  agreeable  to  the  spiritual 
olfactorj'  nerve.  "The  Altar  Steps"  is  so  ven,- 
different  that  it  would  be  easy  to  call  it  ascetic. 
But  it  isn't  ascetic  or  ecclesiastic,  as  un- 
doubtedly some  reviewers  will  label  it.  Xor 
are  we  sure  that  it  has  an>-thing  to  do  with 
"Robert  Elsmere,"  even  though  it  does  hinge 
— or  its  plot  does — on  the  Oxford  contro- 
versj'.  It  is  rather  comparable  to  such  a 
book  of  spiritual  renaissance  as  "Jean-Chris- 
tophe,"  and  like  everj-  other  genuine  book,  it 
is  in  one  sense  incomparable.  Much  consid- 
eration is  given  nowadays  to  the  revival  of 
historical  fiction.  It  is  really  more  a  sign 
of  the  times  that  serious  fiction  is  being  re- 
vived, if  by  serious  we  understand  fiction  of 
distinction  and  merit,  and  of  some  interest 
other  than  artificial  problems  of  social  caste. 
Mrs.  \\Tiarton's  "Glimpses  of  the  Moon"  has 
a  spiritual  theme.  So  has  Gerald  Donovan's 
"Vocations,"  though  the  latter,  like  "The 
-Altar  Steps,"  belongs  to  the  more  exclusively 
religious  t>-pe.  What  we  are  contending, 
though,  is  that  a  book  need  not  be  religious 
to  be  mentally  refreshing.  Nor  need  it  be 
sexual  to  be  interesting — as  "The  Altar  Steps" 
admirably  proves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Mackenzie  will  not  mar  his  achievement  here 
by  a  sequel  with  a  love  theme.  R.  G. 


Notes  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Jay  William  Hudson,  author  of  the  popular 
.Appleton  book,  "Abbe  Pierre,"  is  a  professor 
of  philosophy  at  the  Universit\'  of  Missouri. 
It  is  said  he  has  written  a  substantial  volume 
of  poems  which,  however,  he  can  not  be  per- 
suaded to  publish. 

Evidently  the  "collecting"  of  Samuel  Butler 
has  begun,  for  an  autograph  copy  of  his 
"Erewhon"  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  recently 
for    £23. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  have  secured  the  Ameri- 
can book  rights  to  Lloyd  George's  memoirs. 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  New  York 
Times  the  serial  rights. 

Emerson  Hough  is  reported  as  seriously  ill 
in  a  hospital  in  Denver.  Perhaps  he  is 
cheered  a  bit  by  the  tidings  that  his  new 
novel.  "The  Covered  Wagon,"  continues 
strongly  among  the  best  sellers  of  the  season. 

The  dog-lover  will  be  interested  in  "Ter- 
riers." which  Darley  Matheson  has  written 
and  the  Duttons  have  just  published.  For 
there  he  can  learn  all  about  that  desirable 
breed  of  dog,  w-hatever  the  variety* — Fox  and 
Bull  and  West  Highland  and  Sk->-e  and  Aire- 
dale and  Boston  and  Yorkshire  and  Welsh 
and  the  dozen  more  of  which  he  writes.  The 
author  knows  his  subject  and  he  confines  him- 
self to  the  business  of  describing  each  va- 
riet\-,  its  origin,  points,  objects,  faults,  virtues, 
characteristics.  Several  chapters  are  devoted 
to  the  care  of  terriers  and  the  management 
of  stud  dogs.  Thirtj'  or  more  full-page  plates 
afford  excellent  illustrations  of  various  kinds 
of  terrier. 
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U.    S.    Bonds   and    Certificates ..'.'.'.] 

Other  Bonds  and  Securities ]...*.' 

Capital  Stock  in  Federal  Reserre  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 
Customers    Liability  under  Letters  of  Credit. 
Cash   and    '"'  "       ""     ' 


Sight    Exchange !'.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!. 14 
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All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square                San  Francisco 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cai_ 


IF 


YOU   ARE    A    REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  houi  in  the  real  "  Old  Book 
Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE.  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Sutter. 

Rare  Old  Book*  Boufht.'Sold  and  Hauled  For  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (fotmaHy  of  the  White  Hoiue) 


The  Sntherland  Circulating  Library 

Room  222,  Foicrofi  Fmldioe 
68  Post  Street  Saa   Francisco 

AH  the  recent  or  current  popular  titles 
available  during  librarj-  hours  in  the  fore- 
noons and  afternoons,  also  open  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings.  6  to  8 
o'clock.      Telephone    Douglas   6078, 


-HAVE    YOU    READ- 


SIMON 
CALLED  PETER 


By  Robert  Keable 

Author  of  "The  Mother 
of  All  Living,"  etc. 

T  IS  probably  the  most  widely 
talked  of  novel  published  during 
1922. 

$2.00  {pOita^e  extra) 
E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  5th  Ave.,N.r. 


The  Valley  of  Content 

By  BLANCHE  UPRIGHT 

A  San  Francisco  author's  first  novel 
— the  dramatic  version  to  be  pro- 
duced in  New  York  this  season,  by 
Matjorie  Rambeau.  $  1 .90 

Book  Dept.,  Main  Floor. 


The  FRENCH  AMERICAN  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial       Checking      Savings 
Resources  Over  -  -  £16,000,000 


A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COMMERCIAL  AND 
Pbrsohal  Checking 
accookts  soucited. 
Savings  AccoaDii  receive 
interest  at  ibe  rate  of  -J  per 
cent,  per  aDnnm, 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

g3.50 

OFFICKKS 
Leon  Bocqceraz.Presiden! 
J.M.  Dnpaj. Vice-President 
J.  A.  BerEcroi 

Vice-President 
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.Vice-Pres.  and  Cashier 

A.  Bonsqoet Secretary 
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Cfaas.  L.  Ebner.  Jt 
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MeJta  FedenI  fLaan  Sjtim  aid 
AxsKoled  SiTiBgi  Bub^SuFrudsc* 

The  San  Frandsco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  San  Fkaxcieco  Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St^  San  Francesco,  Cai. 

nSSIOR  BRANCB Vjsmb  lai  21st  Street! 

PARS-PRESIDIO  DISTRia  BRANCH  . .  Otmai  ud  1&  Atc. 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH Baisk  ud  Bcherfot  Streets 

June  30ih,    1922 

Assets $76.170.ir7.18 

Deposits 72.470.177.18 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 1.000.000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds...     2,700,000.00 
Employees'  Pension  Fund 385,984.61 

A  dividend  to  depositors  of  FOUR  AXD 
ONE-QUARTER  (4}4)  per  cent,  per  annum 
was  declared  for  the  six  months  ending  June 
30th,    1922. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

French  Cooking  with  American  Food. 

Every  one  who  has  envied  the  good  fortune 
of  a  friend  possessed  of  that  highest  product 
of  civilization,  a  French  chef,  will — quits  liter- 
ally— rejoice  at  the  publication  of  a  hook  of 
recipes  by  Xavier  Raskin,  whose  long  experi- 
ence as  a  French  chef  in  this  country  has,  as 
he  says,  fitted  him  to  arrange  recipes  of 
French  dishes  conforming  to  American  con- 
ditions. Everything  about  French  cooking, 
from  the  mysteries  of  roasts  and  entrees  to 
those  of  French  pastry  and  confitures,  is 
lucidly  set  forth  in  this  really  invaluable  book. 
Nor  does  M.  Raskin  write  for  his  fellow- 
artists.  His  book  is  intended  for  private  fam- 
ilies and  he  claims  there  are  few  recipes  in 
it  that  the  average  housekeeper  will  find  be- 
yond her  means  or  experience.  M.  Raskin 
has  selected  for  publication  here  only  the 
recipes  that  have  been  most  in  demand  from 
him  in  his  twenty  years  of  connection  with 
Americans. 

The  French  Chef  in  Private  American  Fami- 
lies. By  Xavier  Raskin.  Chicago:  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally    &    Co. 

Pirates  in  the  Offlng. 
Rafael  Sabatini's  new  novel,  "Captain 
Blood,"  has  revived  lively  speculation  con- 
cerning the  return  of  the  historical  novel. 
The  ferv'or  with  which  Mr.  Sabatini's  "Scara- 
mouche"  was  welcomed  in  1921  would  indi- 
cate that  the  problem  of  the  inevitable  do- 
mestic tangle  which  will  not  be  unknotted, 
however  skillful  the  writer,  has  wearied 
readers  to  the  point  of  returning  to  the 
Stevenson-Johnston  type  of  novel,  whose  popu- 
larity was  beginning  two  decades  ago.  Per- 
haps we  are  not  doing  justice  to  Mr.  Sabatini 
in  attributing  the  popularity  of  his  books  to 
the    assumption    that    the    problem    novel    has 


palled.  Undoubtedly  his  novels  are  of  suf- 
ficient merit  to  stand  alone  in  spite  of  their 
belonging  to  that  almost  extinct  school  of  his- 
torical fiction  which  Mary  Johnston's  later 
novels  certainly  did  not  serve  to  keep  alive. 

In  "Captain  Blood"  we  have  a  gripping 
piratical  tale  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
the  creation  of  the  redoubtable  Peter  Blood 
with  his  sardonic  humor,  hot  temper,  and 
Irish  sentiment  is  a  masterpiece.  At  times 
the  author  is  unkind  to  this  experienced  sol- 
dier and  well-educated  gentleman  in  making 
him  appear  rather  a  fool.  For  instance,  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  necessary  turn  in  the 
tale.  Captain  Blood  is  made  ignorant  of  the 
position  of  the  North  Star,  a  circumstance 
explained  on  the  ground  that  he  had  never 
studied  astronomy.  Another  vividly  interest- 
ing character  is  Arabella  Bishop.  She  is  not 
the  plump,  languishing,  and  quite  helpess  femi- 
nine type  so  characteristic  of  that  period. 
Though  a  product  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
she  has  the  spirit  of  the  twentieth.  That  is 
one  of  the  charms  of  the  book.  While  lacking 
in  even  the  suggestion  of  anachronism,  it  has 
an  ultra  modern  spirit. 

This  tale  of  buccaneers.  Spanish  gold,  and 
pieces  of  eight  will  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  adventurer  in  us  which  formerly  delighted 
in  "Treasure  Island." 

Captai  n  Blood.  By  Rafael  Sabatini.  Boston : 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $2. 


The  biggest  seller  in  the  world  is  neither 
A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson  nor  Ethel  M.  Dell,  says 
John  o'  London's  Weekly.  His  name  is  Har- 
old Bell  Wright,  and  he  is  an  American  expert 
in  what  is  called  "uplift"  fiction.  The  first 
sales  of  his  novels  average  250,000,  and  the 
total  sales  at  least  500,000.  He  runs  a  pub- 
lishing firm  that  issues  nothing  but  his  own 
books,  and  a  cinema  company  that  films  them. 
Harold  Bell  Wright  was  originally  a  minister 
and  nowadays  he  lives  in  Arizona. 


BIG  POWER 

for  BIG  AUTOMOBILES 


You  selected  your  car  carefully  for  qual- 
ity. Select  your  motorfuelthesameway. 
It's  unfair  to  feed  a  good  car  an  inferior 
gasoline. 

"Red  Crown"  ansvyers  completely  the 
automotive  engineer's  demand  for  a 
motor  fuel  that  will  vaporize  rapidly  and 
uniformly  in  the  carburetor  and  ex- 
plode cleanly  in  the  cylinders.  All  the 
heat  units  it  contains  are  converted  into 
power  at  the  drive  wheels. 

"Red  Crown"  is  uniform  in  quality — 
every  gallon  is  the  same,  wherever  and 
whenever  you  buy  it. 

Fill  at  the  Red  Crown  sign — at  Service 
Stations,  at  garages,  or  other  dealers. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


The,  Gasoline 
of  Qualify 


New  Books  Received. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Maids  of  Honor.  By  Vio- 
let A.  Wilson.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$8. 

A   picture    of    the    Elizabethan   court. 

The  Russian  Turmoil.     By  General  A.  I.  Deni- 
kin.     New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $S. 
Memoirs;    Military,    social,    and    political. 

Out  op  the  World  North  of  Nigeria.  By 
.■\ngus  Buchanan.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;    $6. 

An  expedition  through  the  Western  Soudan  in 
the  interests  of  the  zoological  geography  of  .Africa. 


By  John   Burroughs.     Bos- 
&    Co.:    $2. 


The  Last  Harvest, 
ton :    Houghton    Miffli 

A  final  collection  of  Burroughs  essays,  including 
studies  on  Emerson   and   Thoreau. 

Witch    Doctors.      By   Charles  Beadle.      Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company ;     $2. 
A  tale  of  Central  Africa. 

The  Captive  Herd.     By  G.  Murray  Atkin.     New 
New    York:    Thomas   Y.    Crowell    Company;    $1.75. 
A  novel. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Edgar 
Allen  Poe.  Edited  by  James  A.  Harrison  and  R. 
A.  Stewart.  With  an  introduction  by  Charles  \V. 
Kent.      New  York:   Thomas   Y.    Crowell  Company; 

$1.75. 

Flowing    Gold,      Bv    Rex    Beach.      New    York- 
Harper  &  Brothers;  %2. 
A  novel. 

Car%-ac's  Folly.      By   Gilbert   Parker.      Philadel- 
phia:   J.    B.    Lippincott   Company;   $2. 
A  Canadian  romance. 

The  Mountain  School  Teacher.  By  Melville 
Davisson    Post.      New   York:    D.   Appleton  '&    Co.; 


C.   Snaith.     New  York: 


The  Yhs  Roon.     By  J. 
D.    Appleton   &   Co.;    $2, 
A  novel. 

Captain  Pott's  Minister.  By  Francis  L. 
Cooper.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany;   $1.75. 

A  novel  for  young  people. 

Dan    Quin    op   the    Navy.      By    Captain    Beach. 
New   York:   The   Macmillan  Company. 
A    sea   story. 

Wanted — A  Wife.  By  Alfred  Panzini.  New 
York:   Nicholas  L.  Brown;  $1.90. 

Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Frederic  Taber 
Cooper. 


By    B.    M. 
$1.75. 


The    Tr-ail   of   the   White   Mule. 
Bower.     Boston:  Little.  Brown  &  Co.; 
A  sequel  to  Casey   Ryan. 

The  Hawk  of  Egypt.     By  Joan  Conquest.     New 
\ork:  The  Macaulay  Company;  $1.75. 
A  novel. 

Lonesome    Town.       By    Ethel    and    James    Dor- 
ranee.     New  York:  The  Macaulay  Company;  $1.75. 
A  story  of  Montana  and  New  York. 

The  Tremendous  Event.  By  Maurice  Le  Blanc 
New  York:  The  Macaulay  Company;   $1.75. 

An  adventure  story  by  the  author  of  "Arsene 
Lupin." 

The  Golden  Face.     By  William  Le  Quex.     New 
York:   The  Macaulay  Company;  $1.75. 
A  "crook"    romance. 

The    Second    Flowering.      By    Samuel    Gordon. 
New    York:    The    Macaulay   Company;    SI. 75. 
The   love   story  of  a  modern   Enoch  Arden. 


American     Literature.      Bv 
New    York:     The     Century 


Side  Lights  on 
Fred  Lewis  Pattee. 
Company;    $3. 

Literary    criticism. 

The  Social  Trend.  By  Edward  Allsworth 
Ross.      New  York:    The   Century    Company;    $1.75. 

Society    Notes.      By    Duffy    R.     West.      Cincin- 
nati:  Stewart  Kidd  Company;   50  cents. 
Modern  plays,  edited  by  Frank  Shay. 

How  TO  Watch  and  Understand  Football.  By 
Percy  D.  Haughton.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones  & 
Co.;  50  cents. 

A  guide  to  football  by  a  Harvard  coach. 

The  Wonder  Book  of  Chemistry.  By  Jean 
Henri  Fabre.  New  York:  The  Century  Company; 
$2.50. 

Translated  by  Florence  Constable  Bicknell. 

Three    Black    Bags.      By    Marion    Polk    Angel- 
lotti.      New   York:    The    Century    Company;    $1.75, 
A  mystery  story. 

The    Rest    Hollow    Mystery.      By    Rebecca    N. 
Porter.     New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.75. 
A  mystery  story. 

Literature  and  Life.  By  E.  E.  Osborn.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 

A   selection   of   essays  and  occasional    papers  by 
the  literary  editor  of  the  London  Morning  Post. 
*•»■ 

Statistics  about  books  for  some  reason  seem 
to  have  a  more  general  attraction  than  similar 
compilations  along  other  lines.  The  annual 
figures  on  best  sellers  are  always  eagerly 
greeted.  In  this  connection  the  statistical 
"fans'  may  like  to  glance  at  the  list  of  the 
publishers  of  one  hundred  and  three  "best 
biographies."  compiled  by  the  North  Carolina 
College  for  Women.  The  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  appears  as  sponsor  for  twenty-two  : 
Scribners  for  seventeen;  Macmillan,  eleven; 
Appleton  and  Doubleday  Page,  six  each  ;  Cen- 
tury. Dutton,  and  Holt,  five  each  ;  Longmans, 
four;  Lane  and  Harper,  three  each;  the  At- 
lantic, Lippincott,  Little  Brown,  Putnam,  and 
Crowell.  two  each  ;  and  Stokes,  Doran,  Moffat 
Yard,   Jacobs  and   Harcourt.    Brace,   one  each. 


An  unfinished  O.  Henry  story  has  been  dis- 
covered on  the  back  of  an  old  ledger  belonging 
to  the  Morley  Drug  Company,  by  whom  the 
author  was  once  employed  in  Austin,  Texas. 


IT'S  THE  WATER. 

Prepared  with  Glaaer  Water  from 
Shasta  Springs 

AT   ALL   DEALERS 
SHASTA    WATER    COMPANY 


'Only  a  Novel." 
Current  discussions  of  the  novel,  with  in- 
dications by  some  critics  hnw  easy  it  is  to 
write  a  good  one,  and  groanings  by  others 
over  the  terrible  amount  of  trash  which  comes 
from  the  press  in  the  form  of  fiction,  says  the 
New  York  Times,  prompted  an  English  writer 
to  go  back  to  Jane  Austen.  She  not  merely 
wrote  novels,  but  had  ideas  about  them.  One 
of  her  characters  takes  up  the  theme  in 
"Northanger  Abbey"  and  refers  to  those  who 
speak  contemptuously  of  a  book  as  being 
"only  a  novel."  She  adds  :  "In  short,  only 
some  work  in  which  the  greatest  powers  of 
mind  are  displayed,  in  which  the  most  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  happiest 
delineation  of  its  varieties,  the  liveliest  ef- 
fusions of  wit  and  humor,  are  conveyed  to  the 
world  in  the  best  chosen  language."  What  a 
terrible  prescription  for  these  days  of  easy 
writing  and  hard  reading! 


A  young  Japanese  novelist  named  Segiro 
Shimada,  who  is  traveling  in  England,  is  trans- 
lating several  of  Mr,  Wells'  and  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's  novels   into   Japanese. 


THE  MOTHER 
OF  ALL  LIVING 

By  Robert  Keable,  Author  of 

"Simon  Called  Peter" 

The  Boston  Transcript  says: 

'*  Mr.  ICcable  has  power  we  knew 
before,  but  it  has  grown  with  use. 
He  is  a  bigger  man  than  when  he 
wrote  *Simon  Called  Peter'  and 
he  has  staged  a  vaster  scene 

this  is  a  book  with   a  meaning 
and  it  possesses  potent  appeal." 

— Dorothea  L.  Mann. 
Any  bookstore,  $2;  postage  extra. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  681  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


The  Wright  Magazine 

("  Not  for  self,  but  for  others  ") 

Only  $1.00  a  Year. 

Besides  a  serial  and  short  stories  it 
contains  departments  for  literary  and 
music,  women  and  children,  farm  and 
garden,  a  people's  forum,  manuscript 
markets,  radio  notes  and  other  inter- 
esting features. 
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"NJU" 


These  two  weeks  the  Rainey-Tr avers  com- 
bJnation  is  giving  us  at  the  Players  Theatre 
a  highly  creditable  representation  of  Ossip 
Dymow's  Russian  play,  which  has  gained  a 
pronounced  success  in  several  of  the  Eu- 
ropean capitals.  It  is  always  rather  a  dif- 
ficult feat  for  American  players  even  of  the 
best  quality  to  give  foreign  drama  with  its 
native  atmosphere.  We  are  obliged  to  rely 
on  suggestions  and  the  psychologj'  of  the  play. 
"j<rju" — which  they  pronounce  "Noo-a,"  a 
soft-sounding  and  caressing  name  truly — is  the 
interior  view  of  the  triangle  which  has  been 
made  so  familiar  to  us  in  European  drama. 
That  is  to  say,  the  author  has  shown  us  the 
emotions  with  which  each  of  the  three,  the 
married  pair  and  the  lover,  is  possessed;  has 
given  us  a  near  view  of  their  separate  and  in- 
dividual psychologies.  Each  of  the  nine  scenes 
shows  the  gradual  presentation  of  the  drama 
which  culminates  in  tragedy. 

For  Ossip  Dymow  is  essentially  tragic  in 
his  view  of  life;  and  in  fact  gives  nowhere 
in  the  play  any  indiaction  of  possessing  a 
sense  of  humor.  There  are,  in  places,  a 
-  Maeterlinckian  simplicity-  in  the  dialogue;  an 
intention  on  the  author's  part,  probably,  to 
show  how  inseparable  are  the  trivialities  of 
life  from  the  culminating  peaks  of  drama. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point:  Husband — How 
beautiful  you  look,  h-ing  there  in  your  white 
dress  in  the  moonlight-  The  Wife  (languidly) 
— It  isn't  white.  Husband — What  is  it,  then? 
Wife  (limply;  she  is  dreajning  of  love  with 
the  other  fellotv,  a  poet) — It's  cream.  Hus- 
band— Well,  cream  then.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  dialogue  about  the  view  of  the  city  from 
the  tower  between  the  princess  and  the  nurse 
in  Maeterlinck's  "Princess  Maleine."  But  al- 
though there  are  intentional  commonplaces  in 
the  dialogue,  the  play  is  far  from  common- 
place. It  presents  Nju  as  a  rare  and  beauti- 
ful woman  who  has  never  really  loved;  which 
means,  of  course,  that  she  was  ready  for 
trouble  when  it  came.  And  come  it  did,  em- 
bodied in  the  shape  of  a  young  poet  whom  she 
met  at  a  ball.  They  met.  they  gazed  silently 
— like  the  Fh-ing  Dutchman  and  his  mortal 
sw^eetheart — they  loved. 

Nju  is  depicted  as  a  woman  with  an  im- 
mense and  hitherto  unexpended  capacity'  for 
loving.  Her  love  flows  around  its  object  in 
a  serene,  beautiful  flood,  for  she  loves  wuth 
her  soul  rather  than  with  her  senses,  which 
makes  the  crux  of  the  drama. 

The  character  of  the  poet  is  that  of  a  man 
who,  like  Tolstoy's  Fedya,  cares  nothing  for 
the  conventions  of  life.  He  loves  beauty,  and 
finds  it  in  Nju.  It  is  difficult  to  pierce  the 
mystic  yearnings  of  the  soul  of  the  poet,  who 
is  a  modern  com.plex.  Therefore  he  can  not 
>-ield  to  the  primitive  simplicity'  of  love,  as  in 
his  case  it  is  complicated  with  intellectually 
anal\-tic  inhibitions. 

The  woman  who  from  the  commonplaces  of 
her  existence  has  slipped  into  this  dream  of  a 
beautiful  and  perfect  love,  the  potency  of 
which  is  so  great  that  home,  husband,  and 
child  fade  into  insignificance,  suddenly  awakes 
from   her   dream. 

Her  introspective  lover  is  incapable  of  com- 
plete surrender  to  love.  He  fails  to  top  the 
heights,  and  the  statuesque  woman  silently 
withdraws  her  love  and  finds  the  world  a  void. 
The  husband  is  simple,  male  love  personi- 
fied ;  possessive  love  reduced  to  first  principles. 
Nju  does  not  conceal  her  evasion  of  his 
claims,  and  Dymow  has  depicted  him  as  be- 
wildered at  his  sudden  bereavement.  De- 
prived of  the  exquisite  being  who  has  been 
tbe  joy  of  his  life,  he  veers  between  pas- 
sionate jealousy,  the  primal  desire  to  kill, 
and  a-\nd  clutchings  to  regain  this  beautiful 
possession  that  was  his  but  yesterday.     "Why 


can't  we  all  three  live  here?  I  will  just  be 
your  friend."  And  then  comes  the  gust  of 
rage  which  culminates  in  the  bloodless 
struggle  between  the  two  men.  For,  true 
Russian  that  he  is,  Dymow  wishes  to  show 
the  pitiful  futility  of  earthly  things.  A  point 
of  view  which  we  perceive  repeated  in  the 
tragi-comic  ending,  and  which  explains  the 
episode  of  the  husband  and  wife's  old  love  let- 
ters. "They  have  ser\^ed  their  turn,"  she  says 
impatiently,-  when  the  husband  wishes  to 
soften  her  averse  heart  by  rereading  them, 
"and    now   they    are    dead." 

Obscure  Russian  psychology'  in  the  upper 
classes  is  rather  bafHing  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican audience.  All  audiences  are  interested 
in  the  triangle,  and  this  one  showfd  .he  usual 
absorption.  But  I  think  that  it  was  the  hus- 
band, and  not  Nju  walking  on  her  lonely,  im- 
possible heights,  who  had  their  sympathy. 
Him  they  comprehended,  Dymow  having 
made  his  character  as  simple  and  readable  as 
large  print.  They  -were  slightly  aghast  when, 
in  his  drowning  clutch  at  his  vanishing  love 
he  proposed  a  menage  a  trots.  But  they  sym- 
pathetically comprehended  his  var>-ing  states 
of  mind,  and  no  doubt  some  of  them,  male 
and  female,  knew  that  cry  of  the  heart  for 
solitude  with  which  the  woman  wounded  a 
faithful   but   disregarded  love, 

Ben  Erway  had  the  simplest  character  to 
interpret,  and,  being  an  intelligent  young 
actor,  satisfied  his  audience  in  spite  of  being 
in  a  dramatically  exotic  atmosphere  to  which 
his  stage  experience  hitherto  has  not  led  him. 
Evelyn  Vaughan  had  the  role  of  the  ro- 
mantic, unpractical  idealist;  the  woman  whose 
soaring  wings  fell  broken  from  their  flight 
into  the  empj-rean  of  a  loftj',  disinterested 
love  when  her  chosen  mate  could  not  soar 
equally  high. 

Miss  Vaughan  is  an  intelligent  woman,  and 
dealt  successfully  with  an  expression  of  the 
soul  of  the  dreaming  Nju.  Without  being  a 
great  beauty  she  managed,  with  sumptuous 
costumes,  silver,  embroideries,  a  skillful  con- 
sideration of  lights,  and  backgrounds,  and 
poses,  to  make  herself  an  interesting  and 
graceful  figure,  with  an  exotic  suggestion  of 
something  strange  and  foreign  about  her. 

Rainey  has  the  hardest  problem  of  the 
three,  for  the  baffling  psychology  of  the  lover 
is  much  more  difficult  to  convey.  The  young 
actor  sought  earnestly  adequately  to  convey 
the  enigmatic  character  of  the  poet,  which 
is  complicated  by  a  tendency  on  the  author's 
part  to  revert  to  an  old-school  blend  with  a 
modern  complex.  Mr.  Rainey  had  his  good 
moments,  and  his  average  ones,  the  principal 
fault  in  his  impersonation  being  the  appear- 
ance of  effort.  And,  indeed,  the  love-making 
was  a  tax  on  the  young  actor,  the  poet's 
special  brand  of  love  being  of  a  kind  in  the 
expression  of  which  does  not  dwell  Mr. 
Rainey's   specialty. 

The  general  performance,  however,  is  such 
as  to  merit  commendation  for  adhering  to 
simplicity  of  expression :  which  is  what  Dy- 
mow would  have  approved,  even  while  missing 
certain  Russian  subtleties  in  the  players. 

How  essentially  Russian  is  the  ending; 
death,  oblivion,  and  the  play  of  life  goes  on 
above  the  grave  of  the  forgotten  one. 

Several  minor  roles  were  appropriately  pre- 
sented, notably  that  of  Marie  by  Mrs.  Parent. 
In  respect  to  the  externals  of  the  production 
it  was  admirably  dressed.  The  curtained 
,  backgrounds  somehow  seemed  particularly 
appropriate  to  the  psychology'  of  the  piece, 
and  the  stage  pictures  were  so  harmoniously 
grouped  and  composed  as  to  be  very  pleasing 
to  the  eye. 


to  make  the  best  of  Mr.  Bosworth's  youthful 
beauties. 

And  then,  one  day,  it  was  stated  in  the 
papers  that  the  favorite  young  actor  Hobart 
Bosworth  was  obliged  to  leave  the  stage  he- 
cause  he  had  tuberculosis.  So  we  inconti- 
nently buried  him  and  forgot  his  name,  and 
never  knew  that  the  Hobart  Bosworth  who 
was  the  beautiful  young  shepherd  from  the 
Pyrenees  was  the  same  man  redivivus  in  the 
movie  world.  For  the  energy  and  staying 
power  that  built  up  the  Bosworthian  career  in 
the  picture-play  industry  had  been  invoked 
during  a  six  years'  fight  to  dowTi  what  is 
knowm  quite  aptly  as  the  grim  messenger. 

Hobart  Bosworth  and  Rae  Samuels  are  the 
ieading  attractions  of  this  week's  Orpheum 
bill,  which  is  well  provided  besides  with  other 
entertaining  and  amusing  features.  Mr.  Bos- 
worth wrote  his  own  playlet,  "Jes'  Buck," 
which  is  a  melodramatic  "hands  up!"  trifle 
with  a  blend  of  honest  cowboy  sentiment. 
The  point  of  the  piece  is  the  quickness  on 
the  trigger  of  the  cowboy  fraternity,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  point  of  vantage  can 
be  shifted  according  to  a  man's  pistol 
strategy-.  The  sentiment  is  merely  a  side 
show. 

Mr.  Bosworth's  personable  figure  and  stage 
magnetism  assist  him  greatly  in  carrj-ing  off 
his  rather  creaky  vehicle,  and  the  audience 
gave  him  due  honors  as  a  headliner. 

Rae  Samuels,  however,  is  the  hit  of  the 
week,  her  ebullient  vitality'  and  gay  animal 
spirits  and  the  chumy  relations  which  she  es- 
tablishes with  her  audience,  together  with  her 
songs  and  impersonations  combining  to  attract 
the  oft-repeated  applause  that  proved  her  the 
favorite.  Besides,  she  dresses  up  to  the  nines. 
W.  C.  Fields  in  "Fields'  Family  Ford" 
gained  a  laughing  success,  the  audience 
shedding  streams  of  risible  tears  as  Mr.  Fliv- 
erton  tackled  the  numerous  clanging  attach- 
ments of  his  tin  equipage  and  gave  numerous 
false  alarms  to  the  expectant  Fliverton  outfit 
as  he  cranked  his  recalcitrant  car  in  -"-ain. 

,\nderson  and  Burt  made  good  in  "Dizzy 
Heights/'  a  sketch  depicting  a  wrangling 
couple  who  carry  their  marital  bickerings  to 
.Mpine  heights.  The  piece  is  quite  scenic, 
with  its  perspective  of  clouds  and  mountain 
tops,  and  the  two  scrappers  costumed  in  the 
garb  of  mountain  climbers  Also  the  audience 
laughed  immoderately  at  Eddie  Swartz*  lively 
nonsense.  Julia  Clifford  is  rather  a  whoop- 
ing vocalist  but  she  was  ornamental,  for  she 
is  *a    good   dresser. 

D'Amore  and  Douglas  gave  a  cleverly  vio- 
lent representation  of  an  Apache  dance,  show- 
ing such  amazing  strength  and  agilit\-  as  to 
win  prolonged   salvos  of   applause. 

The  Girton  girls  give  a  \'er>'  good  act  in 
trick  bicycling,  in  which  they  show  the 
strength,  balance,  and  muscular  elasticity  of 
bom  as  well  as  trained  acrobats. 

.\nd  the  Melette  Sisters,  dressed  in  dupli- 
cate and  making  the  audience  feel  as  if  it 
saw  double,  so  much  did  they  look  alike,  both 
in  their  opening  cottons  and  later  in  their 
pretty  green  and  silver,  made  a  good  wind-up 
act,  in  which  they  did  both  graceful  and  acro- 
batic dances. 


prosperous  community'.  Our  sunny,  bracing 
climate  predisposes  us  to  the  enjoyment  of 
holiday  festivities.  We  are  continually  seeing 
huge  bleachers  go  up  for  the  popular  enjoy- 
ment of  parades,  in  which  the  participants 
gayly  costumed  and  flower  decorated,  appear 
to  the  delighted  public  view  in  ornate  floats 
of  various  designs  and  symbob'sms.  We  have 
a  flourishing  art  school,  are  contiguous  to  two 
flourishing  universities.  There  is  a  commend- 
able effort  being  made  by  an  art  association 
to  keep  up  popular  interest  in  both  local  and 
imported  art.  We  have  an  uncommonly  beau- 
tiful park  and  two  fine  and  generously  stocked 
museums. 

There  are  minor  features  into  which  I  need 
not  go.  What  I  am  leading  up  to  is  the  ab- 
sence of  a  prevalent  interest  and  delight  in 
real  art  in  this  prosperous,  beautifully  situated 
city  that  is  crammed  with  a  pleasure-loving 
population.  Musically  San  Francisco  has  de- 
veloped considerably  in  the  last  seven  years. 
Since  the  many  musical  festivals  at  the  Ex- 
position of  1915,  which  discovered  to  San 
Franciscans  their  delight  in  music  as  music — 
which  is  different  from  a  taste  for  opera,  in 
which  drama  and  spectacle  play  a  part — thcr 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Association  has  suc- 
cessfully fostered  the  .  local  taste  for  high- 
class  music. 

And  yet  as  a  community  we  remain  childish 
and  undeveloped  in  our  taste  for  drama.  We 
have  a  large  number  of  theatres ;  so  many 
that  nowadays  we  have  lost  count.  Not  one 
of  them,  however,  strictly  identifies  itself  with 
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We  San  Franciscans  are  so  far  away  from 

the  theatrical  centre   that  we  are  perpetually 

experiencing  the  sensation  of  having  hitherto 
unknowm  players  swim  into  our  consciousness, 
take  possession  of  our  imagination,  and  then 
swim  out  again,  generally  back  to  the  East, 
from  whence  they  sometimes  come  no  more. 
But  on  one  occasion  one  of  them,  we  thought, 
had  floated  into  eternity  and  the  eye  of  man 
would    not   see   him    again. 

How  many  years  ago  was  it  that  Florence 
Roberts  played  here  in  a  translation  of  Angel 
Guimera's  Spanish  play,  "Marta  of  the  Low- 
lands" ?  Eight,  ten  ?  I  give  it  up.  Perhaps 
more.  Probablj'  more,  as  it  was  long  enough 
ago  for  Hobart  Bosworth  to  give  six  years 
to  the  building  up  of  his  health,  then  re- 
emerge  into  the  life  of  men,  become  a  movie 
star  and  a  mo\de  producer,  and  make  his  name 
perfectly  familiar  to  all  the  movie  fans. 

Yes,  it  was  Hobart  Bosworth,  a  handsome 
young  six-footer  supporting  Florence  Roberts 
in  "Marta  of  the  Lowlands,"  whom  a  lot  of 
us  had  deaded  and  buried  all  those  'steen  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Bosworth  was  a  young  shepherd  in  the 
play  who  brought  his  athletic  proportions,  his 
good  looks,  and  a  very  dizzy  toilet,  I  remem- 
ber, down  from  the  Spanish  Pj-renees  to 
Marta's  wedding  in  the  lowlands.  For  they 
titivated  him  up  to  the  nines.  I  can  remem- 
ber how  irresistible  the  matinee  girls  found 
him  in  his  white  trappings — white  goatskin, 
was  it?  Anyway,  he  was  dressed  like  a  stage 
bridegroom,  for  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  man- 
agement  recognized   that   it   was   worth   while 
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San  Francisco,  in  spite  of  some  southern 
affirmations  to  the  contrary,  is  the  metropolis 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  at  least  in  feeling  and 
aspect.  Recently  it  has  been  growing  rapidly, 
and  the  increased  population  will  have  grea' 
need  of  the  numerous  flats  and  apartment 
houses  that  are  springing  up  so  thickly  during 
the  present  unprecedented  building  activity. 

Going  by  financial   records,   we   are   a  very 
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Bringing  in  More 
Water 

Direct  communication  between 
Calaveras  Reser\'oir  in  Alameda 
County  and  Crystal  Springs  Reser- 
voir in  San  Mateo  County  will  solve 
San  Francisco's  water  problem  for 
years  to  come. 

That  direct  communication  is  now 
being  established,  the  work  proceed- 
ing on  a  cooperative  footing,  with 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  as 
the  two  members  of  a  virtual  part- 
nership. 

When  this  work  is  completed. 
San  Francisco's  water  supply  will  be 
augmented  by  an  addition  of  24 
million  gallons  daily,  making  the 
total  66  million  gallons  daily. 

Spring  Valley  is  now  adding  to 
the  height  of  the  Calaveras  Dam. 
The  company  will  also  build  a  new 
conduit  to  carrj'  Calaveras  water  as 
far  as  Irvington. 

San  Francisco  is  at  present  driv- 
ing Pulgas  tunnel  through  the  hills 
between  Redwood  and  Crystal 
Springs  Reservoir.  This  tunnel  is 
part  of  the  Bay  Division  of  the 
Ketch  Hetchy  conduit  which,  when 
completed,  will  extend  from  Irving- 
ton    to    Cr>-stal   Springs. 

When  Calaveras  water  reaches 
Irvington,  it  will  enter  this  Hetch 
Hetchy  aqueduct  and  flow  through  it 
to    Crystal   Springs. 

Spring  Valley  will  pay  the  City 
for  the  use  of  this  section  of  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  line,  and  will  also  pay 
the  interest  on  the  bonds  sold  by 
the  City  to  build  it. 

San  Francisco  taxpayers  there- 
fore will  not  have  to  carrj^  the  bur- 
den of  this  bond  interest.  They 
have  to  pay  the  interest  on  all  other 
Hetch  Hetchy  bonds,  but  not  on 
those  sold  to  build  the  Eav  Division. 
Spring  Valley  relieves  them  of  that 
responsibility. 

SPiRIH<G  VAOJEY 

WATER     COM  PAN  r 
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the  finest  and  highest  forms  of  dramatic  art. 

True,  the  Players  Theatre — and  our  only 
firmly  established  little  theatre — aims  at 
quality ;  but  little  theatres  naturally  do  not 
have  the  pick  of  the  profession  as  players. 
That  was  the  trouble  at  the  Maitland,  in  which 
masterpieces  were  sometimes  played  by  ob- 
scure actors  who  were  quite  incompetent  ade- 
quately to  interpret  a  work  of  art. 

This  fall  season  the  launching  of  a  number 
of  new  theatrical  enterprises,  the  new  Cur- 
ran,  and  the  Alcazar  under  its  new  manage- 
ment specializing  in  stock.  They  will  incline 
to  the  giving  of  light  popular  pieces,  and  per- 
haps occasionally  the  grab  bag  may  toss  up  a 
play  that  is  worth  while. 

There  will  be  a  season  of  opera  bouffe  in 
5an  Francisco.  Ferris  Hartman  and  Paul 
5teindorfF  having  arranged  to  transfer  their 
Dakland  enterprise  to  this  side  of  the  Bay. 
\nd  this  promises  to  be  interesting  and  enjoy- 
able, although  probably  only  of  a  temporary 
lature.  That,  of  course,  rests  with  San  Fran- 
zisco.  The  Century,  renamed  the  Morosco, 
.vill  specialize  in  the  lightest  brand  of  musical 
:omedy. 

Hence,  generally  speaking,  the  seeker  after 
:he  best  and  finest  the  theatre  can  offer  us  can 
jnly  occasionally  be  found  in  what  we  call 
:he  commercial  theatres,  since,  like  the  daily 
jress,  they  seek  to  appeal  to  a  diversity  of 
:aste.  And  it  is  foolish  to  expect  them  to  be 
dtruistically  unbusinesslike. 

It  seems  as  if  the  proper  development  of 
:he  best  in  drama  is  today  in  the  hands  of 
routh,  since  practical-minded  maturity  does 
lot  dare  to  juggle  with  profits.  Youth,  how- 
iver.  is  courageous,  venturesome,  and  gen- 
erous in  its  enthsuiasms.  Keeping  abreast  of 
progressive  ideas,  it  has  the  courage  of  faith. 
[t  aims  at  quality  first  and  profit  second, 
loping.  however,  that  all-round  merit  will  at- 
ract  sufficient  patronage  to  keep  the  ball  a- 
■olling.  For  youth,  though  more  open-handed 
:han  maturity,   is  no  fool. 

And  so  the  little  theatres  sprang  up  all  over 
he  country,  engineered  by  youth.  And  though 
ots  of  them  fell  down  again,  there  are  vigor- 
)us  survivals,  and  they  have  put  their  stamp 
>n  their  times  ;  a  stamp  that  will  not  be  ob- 
iterated. 

Out  of  the  Washington  Square  Players  in 
■^lew  York  was  evolved  the  Theatre  Guild, 
vhich  made,  during  the  season  that  ended  in 
he  summer  of  this  year,  many  notable,  liber- 
illy  patronized  and  widely  discussed  contribu- 
ions  to  the  list  of  masterpieces  produced  in 
■^ew  York. 

For  some  years  the  Greek  Players  in  Berke- 
ey  have  been  putting  on  pieces  that,  no  mat- 
er how  much  a  cultivated  minority  of  theatre- 
;oers  might  desire  to  see  them  acted,  could 
)nly  be  known  from  the  printed  page.  But 
lOw  we,  too,  shall  have  a  line  of  work  similar 
:o  that  done  by  the  Theatre  Guild  in  New 
k'ork. 

The  San  Francisco  Stage  Guild  will  make 
cnown  to  us  such  pieces  as  Zona  Gale's  "Miss 
^ulu  Bett,"  "Lilliom,"  and  "The  Hairy  Ape"  : 
'The  Truth  About  Blayds"  and  "Heartbreak 
^ouse" ;  pieces  that  make  the  commercial 
nanagers     fairly     tremble.      The     Guild     will 
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branch  into  such  activities  as  a  lecture  bu- 
reau, a  series  of  concerts  rendered  by  musical 
lights,  marionette  plays,  and  fairy  dramas  for 
the  children,  the  child  players  to  be  trained 
by  Mrs.  John   Cuddy,   an   expert   in   that  line. 

In  the  meantime  the  Players  Theatre,  which 
has  a  modestly  brilliant  season  with  "The 
First  Fifty  Years"  and  "The  Rivals,"  is  going 
to  follow  up  Dymow's  "Nju"  v^th  Powers' 
"The  First-Born,"  and  later  we  may  see  there 
Philip  Moeller's  witty  presentation  of  that 
"femme  galante"  Mme.  Sand,  intrepid  seeker, 
as  she  persuaded  herself,  after  an  ideal  love. 

So  here  is  the  opportunity  for  those  who 
have  little  taste  for  the  sentimental  fairy  tales 
that  are  popular  with  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
can theatre-goers  to  witness  dramas  that  pre- 
sent a  philosophy  of  life,  genuine  human  na- 
ture, and  the  real  conflict  from  which  drama 
is  born.  But  if  they  want  that  kind  of  at- 
traction in  the  theatre  they  must  dig  them- 
selves out  of  their  scornful  isolation  and  sup- 
port the  kind  of  drama  that  is  aimed  at  their 
special  kind  of  taste. 

Nor  need  the  heads  of  the  commercial  the- 
atres have  cause  for  apprehension.  H  the 
class  who  have  given  up  theatre-going  come 
back  into  the  fold  the  big  theatres  will  enjoy 
their  patronage  when  they  offer  attractions  of 
real  magnitude,  such  as  Walter  Hampden  in 
the  legitimate,  Margaret  Anglin  in  "The  Trial 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  re- 
vivals, and  so  on. 

And  every  once  in  awhile  there  is  a  charm- 
ing refreshment  even  for  those  who  are 
sticklers  for  the  drama  of  truth  in  such  preces 
as  "The  Three  Wise  Men,"  soon  to  be  revived 
at  the  Columbia,  which  also  promises  us 
Rachel  Crothers'  "Nice  People,"  "Six-Cylinder 
Love,"  and  other  New  York  successes. 

For  my  part  I  thank  heaven  for  a  catholic 
taste.  If  the  dispenser  of  sentimental  fairy 
tales  can  present  his  pleasing  improbability 
with  grace,  wit,  pretty  sentiment  and  charm 
I'll  enjoy  it  with  the  children  in  heart.  But  it 
has  been  hard  sledding  to  see  the  masterpieces 
enacted  by  tyros,  while  the  trained,  experi- 
enced, polished  players  are  obliged  to  dedi- 
cate their  talent  to  the  lifjhter  forms  of  drama. 

The  San  Francisco  Stage  Guild,  however, 
has  secured  several  experienced  and  talented 
professionals  whose  tastes  and  abilities  have 
caused  them  to  associate  themselves  with  the 
higher  forms  of  drama.  Among  these,  and 
heading  the  company,  when  the  new  enter- 
prise opens  on  September  27th,  are  Maurice 
Brown  and  Ellen  von  Volkenburg,  both  of 
whom  will,  it  is  believed,  prove  to  be  inspir- 
in£T  leaders  in  the  School  of  the  Theatre 
which  is  to  be  one  of  the  numerous  activities 
in  connection  with   the  new  Plaza. 

The   Travers-Rainey   season    at  the   Players 

also    has    more    than    a    professional    cast,    as 

fl-^monstrated  in  the  really  excellent  acting  of 

"The    First    Fifty   Years"    and    "The    Rivals." 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

The  oldest  known  banknotes  were  issued  in 
China  2S37  years  before  the  Christian  era. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

As  a  stage  offering  the  Rachel  Crothers 
comedy-drama,  "Nice  People,"  achieved  a 
most  decided  success  on  Broadway,  running 
there  for  one  year  and  later  for  six  months 
at  Chicago.  This  play  will  be  seen  on  the 
stage  of  the  Columbia  Theatre  beginning 
Monday  night,  September  25th,  with  Mary 
Newcomb  in  the  role  of  "Teddy"  Gloucester, 
the   society  "flapper." 

Miss  Newcomb,  in  recent  seasons,  has  won 
distinction  for  herself  and  will  be  remem- 
bered as  leading  player  with  the  late  Clifton 
Crawford  in  his  New  York  production  of 
"My  Lady  Friends."  In  the  play  in  which 
she  comes  here  next  Monday  night  Miss 
Newcomb  has  added  laurels  to  her  wreath. 

Sam  H.  Harris  has  surrounded  his  star  with 
a  competent  cast  to  tell  the  story  of  the  mod- 
ern fast  pace  of  the  younger  set  who  will 
not  tolerate  parental  assertion  on  the  ques- 
tion of  drinking,  smoking,  and  plunging.  The 
regeneration  of  "Teddy,"  the  leader  of  a  co- 
terie of  these  "nice  people,"  comes  only  after 
a  series  of  escapades  with  attending  humorous 
scenes.  Matinees  will  be  given  Wednesday 
and  Saturday.  

The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

Karyl  Norman,  known  as  "The  Creole 
Fashion  Plate,"  is  one  of  the  most  finished 
artists  on  the  stage.  This  engagement  of  this 
entertainer  comes  after  a  success  in  London 
and  New  York. 

Wesley  Barry's  work  in  the  screen  version 
of  "Penrod"  was  a  hit  and  his  freckles  have 
won  more  hearts  than  many  a  dimple.  He 
has  a  big  company  for  his  Orpheum  appear- 
ance and  is  going  to  surprise  many  of  his 
screen  admirers  when  they  find  him  just  as 
clever  on  the  stage. 

Rae  Samuels  has  new  numbers  and  some 
dazzling  goSvns. 

Beth  Beri  is  a  California  girl  who  went 
East  and  returns  to  her  native  state  one  of 
the  country's  most  finished  and  entertaining 
dancers. 

Senator  Ford,  formerly  a  newspaper  car- 
toonist, is  a  newcomer  to  the  West,  but  he 
is  said  to  be  a  great  comedian  with  brand 
new   material. 

William  Sully  and  Genevieve  Houghton,  a 
pretty  girl  and  a  snappy  young  fellow,  pre- 
sent amusement  of  rare  distinction.. 

The  Great  Leon  is  a  magician  and  mysti- 
fier.     He  brings  a  startling  act. 

Mr.  Mantell  has  originated  a  comical,  in- 
genious, manikin  turn  entitled  "La  Petite 
Cabaret."  . 

Farrar'B  Supporting  Artists. 
Geraldine  Farrar,  the  Metropolitan  soprano, 
who  will  be  heard  in  concert  Sunday  after- 
noon, October  8th,  at  the  Curran  Theatre,  is 
too  great  an  artist  to  ignore  the  value  of 
competent  support :  therefore  she  is  bringing 
with    her    Henry   Weldon.    the    basso ;    Joseph 
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Malkin,  the  'cellist,  and  Claude  Gottheli, 
accompanist. 

Regarding  her  opera  performances  or  her 
concerts  as  a  whole,  and  not  as  a  vehicle  for 
self-exploitation,  Miss  Farrar  encourages  her 
associates  to  do  their  best;  the  result  being 
that  her  audiences  leave  the  opera  house  or 
concert  hall  feeling  that  every  minute  spent 
there  has  been  one  of  delightful  entertain- 
ment. 

Tickets  for  Miss  Farrar's  concert  are  on 
sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  music  store. 

Paris  workmen  engaged  in  carrying  out 
street  improvements  in  the  Boulevard  St. 
Marcel,  near  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  have  ap- 
parently unearthed  vestiges  of  a  cemetery 
dating  from  the  Merovingian  period,  on  the 
site  of  a  portion  of  what  was  much  later 
known  as  the  collegiate  burial  ground  of  St. 
Marcel.  So  far  five  stone  coffins  have  been 
discovered,  together  with  a  large  number  of 
bones.  The  discoveries  tend  to  prove  that 
during  the  Merovingian  period  only  the  more 
important  dead  received  the  honor  of  burial 
in  coffins  of  any  kind.  In  one  of  the  coffins 
brought  to  light  a  small  quantity  of  coal  is 
said  to  have  been  found,  which  indicates  that 
the  deceased  person  was  one  of  the  great  ones 
of  his  time.  The  purpose  of  purifying  the 
soul  of  the  departed  is  supposed  to  have  been 
reserved  exclusively  to  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity. 
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VANITY  FAIR- 


WTien  tic  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
introduced  a  commoditj-  known  as  "flat  wire" 
it  caused  a  mild  sensation  in  industry',  for 
flat  wire  serred  many  ptnT)OSes  formerlj'  re- 
quiring much  preliminarj-  labor  on  the  iron 
or  steel  strip.  Paris  has  been  preparing  to 
celebrate  a  great  Parisian  who  introduced  to 
the  multitudes  flat  hair,  and  who  inaugurated 
the  process  of  flattening  the  hair  on  the  head 
of  any  one  whose  hair  was  merely  tubular 
with  what  the  engineers  caU  a  circular  sec- 
tion. To  millions  it  would  be  a  serious  ques- 
tion which  of  the  two  benefactors  deserved 
the  better  of  humanitA-:  he  that  introduced 
flat  wire  into  industrv-,  or  he  that  introduced 
flat  hair  on  heads  that  had  formerly  borne 
only  the  round  section  variety'.  For  round 
hair  is  uninterestingly  straight,  while  flat  hair 
is  beautifully  curly.  .A.nd  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  is  better  to  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  world  or  to  its  mere  mechanical  con- 
veniences. Paris  celebrates  the  man  that 
added  to  the  snares  of  human  beauty,  male 
and  female.  His  name  is  Marcel,  and  he  is 
the  inventor,  not  of  aeroplanes  or  hydro- 
planes, or  some  new-fangled  method  of  wire- 
less transmission  of  bad  songs  and  dull  mar- 
ket statistics,  or  even  a  new  style  of  abdomi- 
nal surgery,  but  of  the  Marcel  wave,  a  process 
of  increasing  the  flatness  of  hair  and  thereby 
decreasing  the  flatness  of  life.  Fifty  years 
ago  this  great  benefactor  was  a  mere  barber ; 
and  yet  not  a  mere  barber,  for  he  was.  under 
his  own  scented  locks,  a  blazing  genius,  a 
forward-looking  leader  of  his  trade,  his  tribe, 
his  race.  He  flattened  the  tresses  of  a  young 
lady  of  his  acquaintance,  and  she  couldn't 
keep  it  to  herself,  and  weU  he  knew  she 
couldn't,  and  he  soon  had  all  the  work  he 
could  do.  The  results  lasted  five  months,  by 
which  time,  of  course,  the  straight  hair  grew 
up  from  the  tmcorrupted  scalp,  and  the  Idnks 
waved  around  on  top.  This  made  it  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  operation,  and  brought  the 
new  industry  into  conformity  wnth  the  basic 
principle  the  late  P.  D.  Armour  once  laid 
down  for  a  young  man  who  had  asked  him 
how  to  get  rich :  "Make  something  the  people 
will  eat  up."  If  Marcel  waves  were  really 
permanent  they  would  be  far  less  profitable, 
just  as  permanent  hams  would  be.  But  that  in 
five  months  at  most  they  grew  out  on  straight 
stems  meant  wealth  to  the  inventor.  Marcel's 
services  were  sought,  with  profitable  repeti- 
tion, by  beauties  from  France  and  England, 
and  all  parts  of  Europe.  He  was  overwhelmed 
with  business.  He  has  flattened  the  hair  of 
practically  all  the  famous  French  actresses. 
Can  this  man  be  called  a  barber?  Perish  such 
^-ulga^it5'  and  such  ingratitude !  Paris  ac- 
claims him  as  she  would  any  other  patriot, 
any  savant  who  had  added  to  the  national 
fame  and  honor.  She  elevates  him,  still  liv- 
ing, to  the  pedestal  on  which  stand  her  mighty 
dead,  she  places  him  with  Daudet,  with  Zola, 
with  Victor  Hugo,  with  Pasteur,  wnth  Lavoi- 
sier, killed  at  his  chemicals  by  the  Terrorists, 
who  declared  the  Revolution  bad  no  need  of 
scholars.  Marcel  the  hair  waver  shall  have 
his  due.  The  grent  beauties  of  Paris  will 
take  part  in  dances  and  concerts,  all  with  their 
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hair  in  kinks.  The  most  brilliant  luminaries 
of  the  stage  will  act  as  subjects  while  hun- 
dreds of  instructed  barbers  will  engage  in  a 
hair-dressing  competition  for  30,000  francs, 
paper  monej*.  The  man  that  invented  flat  wire 
will  not  be  in  it  with  the  man  that  invented 
a  way  to  flatten  hair.  But  more  wealth  awaits 
another  inventor — the  man  who  can  reverse 
the  process  and  straighten  the  kinks  on  the 
Afro-Americans  of  the  United  States.  That 
man  need  never  worry  about  his  debts  again. 


Turkey  has  determined  to  guard  its  ethical 
standards  from  the  corrupting  influence  and 
dubious  morality-  of  the  Christian  nations  as 
exemplified  in  female  costume.  The  govern- 
ment has  appointed  a  style  commission  which 
finds  danger  in  the  shortened  skirt  just  as 
Western  nations  are  about  to  lengthen  it.  "No 
doubt  an  irade  will  soon  issue  requiring  all 
Turkish  women  to  use  plentv'  of  material  in 
their  pantaloons,  especially  at  the  bottoms,  or, 
rather,  the  lower  edge.  Such  regulation  seems 
timelj-  and  advisable,  for  all  restraints  com- 
monly understood  as  Turkish  in  the  matter  of 
women  appear  to  have  been  relaxed  since  the 
Young  Turk  revolution  of  1908.  It  is  strange 
how  political  changes  affect  costume  and  cus- 
toms, even  among  the  Turks.  The  traditional 
costume  of  the  harem  is  gone.  The  Turkish 
woman  no  longer  dresses  as  she  did.  The 
impenetrable  black  veil  (yashmak)  which  used 
to  conceal  her  features  as  effectively  as  any 
Venetian  masque  has  changed  into  a  piece  of 
thin  transparent  gauze  serving  to  enhance 
rather  than  conceal  the  flash  of  Oriental  eye 
beneath  it,  according  to  correspondence  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  The  ungainly 
tcharshaf,  or  head  scarf,  which  used  to  cover 
the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and 
left  one  in  doubt  whether  Turkish  women  pos- 
sessed waists,  has  grown  shorter  and  shorter. 
The  more  advanced  section,  in  their  desire  to 
prove  that  they  possess,  not  only  waists,  but 
necks,  have  bisected  the  tcharshaf,  restricting 
the  part  which  covers  the  head  to  a  sort  of 
Russian  toque.  Sk-irts  have  become  shorter 
and  shorter,  and  in  some  cases  are  covered  with 
variegated  colored  embroider>',  thus  showing 
the  influence  of  Parisian  or  Viennese  models. 
The  Turkish  commission  has  worked  on  this 
problem  for  months  and  has  elaborated  a  code 
of  dress  which  will  protect  Mohammedan 
virtue  from  the  general  looseness  of  Western 
ways.  "Whatever  else  the  Turk  may  do.  he  is 
determined  to  live  on  a  high  moral  plane — at 
least  he  is  determined  to  keep  his  women- 
folk on  that  plane. 


has  appeared.  The  violinists  have  begun 
rosining  their  bows  more  hea\'ily,  the  pianists 
■  are  using  dumb-bells  again.  Jazz  orchestras 
I  have  little  to  fear,  for  the  penetrating  saxo- 
1  phone  and  the  ear-splitting  Chinese  trumpet 
j  and  shark-skin  drum  are  beyond  effective 
competition,  but  with  old-fashioned  orchestras, 
that  dispense  music  rather  than  hullabaloo,  the 
case  is  different.  Those  that  like  music  with 
their  meals  have  had  it  in  some  restaurants 
all  summer.  They  must  now  give  their  kindly 
consideration  to  those  that  prefer  celerj-. 
After  all,  there  are  few  happier  sounds  in  na- 
ture than  a  cafeteria  full  of  people  crunching 
celery.  And  there  is  a  way  by  which  both 
music  lovers  and  celerj'  enthusiasts  can  be 
pleased.  Given  a  good  orchestra  leader,  one 
that  really  leads  rather  than  one  that  tries  to 
lead  and  play  at  the  same  time,  one  able  to 
set  the  tempo  for  a  whole  restaurant  full  of 
t  celerj'  champers,  and  a  sublime  effect  should 
be  possible.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  rumor 
that  thej"  are  about  to  exclude  celer>-  from  res- 
taurants because  it  interferes  with  the  music. 
It  should  be  part  of  it,  and  one  of  the  best 
parts.  But  only  when  well  led.  Sj'ncopaied 
crunching  wdll  not  sen^e.  It  must  be  rhj^- 
mical,  truly  concerted.  .\nd  in  order  to  be 
I  so  it  should  be  orderly.  We  have  a  number  of 
I  popular  compositions  with  which  it  will,  at  a 
pinch,  accord.  There  are  "Stumbling,"  "Hot 
Lips,"  and  many  more.  It  can  even  be  articu- 
lated with  the  old  reliable  "Poet  and  Peasant" 
overture,  only  that  is  long,  and  it  takes  several 
bunches  to  last  out.  For  the  celer>-  obligate 
the  leader  should  see  all  set,  each  diner  with 
his  branch  poised.  At  three  raps  on  the  music 
rack  everv'  mouth  should  open,  every  branch 
should  find  itself  between  suddenly  converg- 
ing teeth,  natural  or  store.  Thence  it  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  keeping  time,  with  trim- 
mings, indicated  in  Italian,  the  language  De 
Quincy  found  so  necessarj-  to  music.  The 
first  crash  tears  the  morsel  from  the  brittle 
stalk.  The  rest  is  the  champing  movement, 
only  to  be  interrupted  for  fresh  supplies. 
Now,  all  together!  Addagio,  allegro,  andante, 
cor:  tnolte  expressione,  fortissimo,  crescendo! 
We  do  not  know  if  we  have  these  in  their 
most  effective  sequence,  but  if  not  the  com- 
position can  be  rearranged.  The  musical  pos- 
sibilities of  celery  are  not  exceeded  by  those 
of  any  jazz  orchestra  in  any  tin  tray  palace 
in  the  land. 


Autumn  is  on  the  way,  and  a  few  Septem- 
ber rains  will  bring  the  fact  home  to  all.  in- 
cluding the  prune  farmer  who  must  arise  in 
the  night  and  stack  his  trays  to  salvage  part 
of  his  crop.  That  is  one  of  the  unfailing 
signs  of  the  approach  of  autumn  in  the 
country-.  But  in  the  city  it  is  most  distinctly 
heralded  by  the  appearance  of  celer\-  on  the 
grab  counters  of  the  cafeterias.     This  o^-^-n 


Only  one  man  was  ever  known  to  us  who 
could  eat  celery-  in  silence.  All  his  processes 
were  silent,  to  secretiveness.  He  was  an  ex- 
pert at  it.  He  embezzled  S5000  and  silently 
slipped  away.  This  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  when  an  honest  man  chaws  celerj-  he 
makes  a  noise. 

■<•» 

The  Topeka  State  Journal  has  for  some 
months  been  printing  the  Bible  in  serial  form, 
and  states  that  the  experiment  has  proved  a 
great  success.  Readers  are  following  the  in- 
stallments with  greater  interest  than  those  of 
t   popular   novel. 
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STORYKTTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epierammatic  and  Otherwlsa. 

Senator  Borah  said  at  a  dinner  in  Boise : 
"I  am  sorrj'  that  Lord  Grey  opposes  the  sys- 
tem of  international  conferences,  for  I  be- 
lieve they  will  avert  future  wars ;  I  believe 
they  would  have  averted  the  world  war.  Yes, 
gentlemen,  I  say  with  the  great  Lloyd  George, 
'Better  pow-pows  than  bow-wows.'  " 


The  provision  dealer  was  astonished.  He 
gazed  at  the  newly-married  young  woman  as 
if  he  thought  she  were  a  victim  of  temporary 
insanity.  "Did  you  say  you  wanted  a — a  lean 
chicken,  ma'am  ?"  he  queried.  "Certainly,  I 
did,"  and  the  young  woman's  expression  took 
on  an  added  dignitj'.  "Neither  Mr.  Torker 
nor  I  ever  eat  chicken  fat.  It  is  extremely 
distasteful  to  both  of  us,  and  I  see  no  occasion 
for  paying  for  what  we  do  not  like." 


The  following  conversation  took  place  as 
Dinah  Johnson  entered  the  office  of  Probate 
Judge  Emor>'  in  Southern  Georgia :  "Am  yo' 
de  reprobate  jedge?"  "Yes,  I'm  the  probate 
judge."  "Wall,  dat's  wat  I  says,  you'se  de 
reprobate  jedge  an'  my  ole  man,  wat's  been 
studyin'  down  at  bis  heah  logical  cemetery, 
done  died  detested  an'  lef  me  two  little  in- 
fidels an'  I  done  come  to  be  'pointed  der  exe- 
cutioner." 


The  defendant,  held  in  an  Ohio  court  on 
the  charge  of  keeping  a  dog  without  a  li- 
cense, repeatedly  tried  to  interrupt  the  evi- 
dence, but  was  hushed  each  time  by  the  court. 
Finally  the  clerk  turned  to  him  and  said : 
"Do  you  wish  the  court  to  understand  that 
you  refuse  to  renew  your  dog  license  ?"  "Yes, 
but "  "We  want  no  'buts.'  You  must  re- 
new your  license  or  be  fined.  You  know  it 
expired  on  January  1st."  "Yes,"  said  the  de- 
fendant, "and  so  did  the  dog." 


A.  J.  Balfour  said  on  the  Aquitania :  "I  go 
back  home  impressed  with  your  American 
quickness.  You  are  certainly  the  quickest 
people  on  earth.  An  English  farmer  was 
showing  an  American  over  his  sheep  farm  one 
day.  'How  many  sheep  do  you  think  there  are 
in  that  field?'  the  farmer  asked.  'Er — 600,' 
said  the  American.  'Right!  Exactly  right!' 
said  the  farmer.  'How  the  deuce  did  you 
know?'  'Why,'  draw^Ied  the  American,  'I  just 
counted  the  legs  and  divided  by  four.'  " 


In  the  streets  of  a  Southern  city  there  re- 
cently met  a  couple  of  darkies,  and,  during 
the  course  of  their  conversation,  one  remarked 
to  the  other :  "Yessuh,  I's  done  proved  dat 
honesty  is  de  best  policj'',  after  all."  "How?" 
demanded  his  friend.  "You  remembers  dat 
dawg  dat  I  took  ?"  "Shore,  I  remembers." 
"Well,  sub,  I  tries  fo'  two  whole  days  to  sell 
dat  dawg  and  nobody  offers  more'n  a  dollafa. 
So,  like  an  honest  man,  I  goes  to  de  lady  dat 
owned  him,  an'  she  gives  me  three  dollahs 
and  fifty  cents." 

The  late  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  the  humorist, 
said  at  a  dinner  in  Atlantic  City  last  summer : 
"Germany  isn't  hated  quite  so  bitterly  as  in 
the  war-time,  but  she  had  better  pay  what  she 
owes  us,  all  the  same.  'There's  my  husband 
in  the  backyard,'  said  the  woman.  'But, 
madam,'  said  the  gas  collector,  'I  see  nobody 
but  a  Chinaman  out  there  in  the  back  yard.' 
'Well,  that's  my  husband,'  said  she.  'Your 
husband's  a  Chinaman !'  groaned  the  gas  col- 
lector. "No  !'  'Yes,  sur,'  smiled  the  woman. 
'Why,  the  woman  next  door  is  married  to  a 
German.' " 


The  conjurer  was  performing  in  a  theatre 
near  a  powder  mill.  A  sailor  and  his  parrot 
were  enjoying  the  show.  The  conjurer 
changed  half  a  crown  into  a  penny.  "Now 
that's  a  fine  trick,"  said  the  sailor,  lighting 
his  pipe.  "I  wonder  what  the  hell  he'll  do 
next  ?"  The  sailor  threw  away  his  match. 
A  minute  later  there  was  no  sailor,  no  factory, 
no  theatre,  no  village.  On  a  steeple  a  mile 
away  the  parrot,  with  one  feather  remaining, 
said :  "Now  that's  a  fine  trick.  I  wonder 
what  the  hell  he'll  do  next?" 


The  late  Sir  James  T.  Naesmyth  of  Posso, 
Peeblesshire,  is  succeded  in  the  title  by  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Douglas  Naesmyth.  An  interest- 
ing story  is  told  of  how  this  ver>-  old  family 
got  its  name.  In  the  reign  of  James  III  of 
Scotland  an  ancestor,  pursued  by  the  Doug- 
las partisans,  sought  refuge  in  a  smithy,  dis- 
guised as  a  hammerman.  The  Douglas  fol- 
lowers suspected  the  man,  who  in  his  agita- 
tion struck  a  false  blow,  when  one  of  the 
Douglas  men  rushed  at  him  calling  out,  "Ye're 
nae  smith."  The  story  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired ;  for  example,  where  Posso  got  its  name, 
and  also  Peeblesshire. 


and  that  Mrs.  Barr  objected  to  smoking,  Barr 
promptly  bundled  them  out  again.  At  the  first 
stopping  place,  when  the  Huns  were  strolling 
up  and  down  the  platform,  they  saw  Barr 
smoking  a  huge  cigar  in  the  same  carriage. 
"You  to  us  tell,"  one  of  them  spluttered,  "this 
a  smoking  carriage  not  is,  and  you  yourself 
smokes  when  the  lady  the  smoke  not  wishes." 
"Ah,  but  you  see,"  replied  Barr,  "she's  my 
wife  and  can't  help   herself." 


When  Susan  Johnsing  brought  back  the 
clean  clothes,  the  mistress  of  the  house  said, 
"Why  don't  you  let  that  big,  hulking  husband 
of  yours  carry  the  clothes  for  you?"  "Mah 
husban'  ?"  was  the  scornful  response.  "Dat 
aint  no  husban*  o'  mine.  Dat's  jes'  de  nigger 
I  lives  wid." 


According  to  Mr.  G.  B.  Burgin  in  his 
"Memoirs  of  a  Clubman,"  Robert  Barr  was 
oQce  traveling  in  France  with  his  wife  in  a 
non-smoking  carriage,  when  two  brawny 
Huns,  each  smoking  a  huge  pipe,  got  in.  Ex- 
plaining that   it   was   not   a    smoking   carriage 


An  Abraham  Lincoln  story  in  William  A. 
Roger's  treasure  house  of  reminiscences  in  "A 
World  Worth  While"  concerns  the  well- 
known  cartoonist  when  he  was  a  young  treas- 
ury clerk.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Home 
Guard  and  was  liable  to  be  called  out  for 
guard  duty  after  office  hours  at  any  time. 
"One  night,"  he  relates,  ""I  had  arranged  to 
go  to  a  ball  and  had  arrayed  myself  in  my 
best  clawhammer,  my  most  immaculate  vest, 
and  a  silk  hat.  I  was  about  to  leave  the 
house  when  a  call  for  guard  duty  came.  No 
time  for  a  change  of  raiment — but  one  thing 
to  do,  shoulder  my  musket  and  march  all 
night  in  front  of  the  Treasury  Building!  In 
the  early  gray  dawn  I  saw  the  long,  shambling 
figure  of  the  President  coming  down  the  White 
House  walk.  He  had  his  hands  folded  be- 
hind his  back  and  his  head  was  bowed.  Evi- 
dently he  was  out  to  do  a  little  quiet  thinking 


by  himself.  He  approached,  and  when  he  was 
still  a  few  feet  away  I  stiffened  up  in  true 
military  form  and  presented  arms  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Lincoln  stopped,  looked  at 
me  carefully,  and  then  inquired  what  regi- 
ment I  belonged  to.  I  felt  a  good  deal  flus- 
tered, but  managed  to  reply  that  I  was  Treas- 
ury Clerk  So-and-So  called  for  guard  duty  in 
such-and-such  a  company  and  regiment  of  the 
Home  Guard.  The  President  looked  at  my 
top  hat,  at  my  patent-leather  pumps,  my  claw- 
hammer coat,  and  my  old  army  musket,  and  he 
said,  'Well,  young  man,  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
too  inquisitive,  but  I  can't  get  used  to  all 
these  new  uniforms.'  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Comrade  Speaks. 
I'm   a    wild,    or    Russian,    Bolshevik, 

With  manners  rough  and  rude, 
I   swear   'most  ev'ry   time   I   speak, 

My    table-talk    is    crude; 
I  curse  out- kings  and  queens  and  such. 

And  drop  bombs  in  their  soup; 
I  think  it  funny  as  a  crutch 

To   see  them   loop   the   loop. 
And    as    for    rich    aristocrats, 

I   lead  them  quite  a  dance. 
(Frankly,    I    bat  'em  in  the   slats, 

What  time  I  get  the  chance.) 
For  do  you  think  that  I  would  change 

My  kopeks  for  their  dollars. 
That  I  would  give  my  kerchief  strange 

For   all  their  linen  collars. 
That  I'd  eschew  my  simple  fare 

To  chew  their  costly  food, 
j^nd  lap  up  all  their  liquors  rare? 

YOU  BET  YOUR  LIFE  I  WOULD! 
—A.   C.  M.  A.  in  Life. 


la  the  Salon  Coming  Back? 
Verily,  these  are  the  days  of  petticoat  poli- 
tics, or  of  petticoated  politicians,  says  Maud 
McDougall  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
All  over  the  country  women  are  being  nomi- 
nated, generally  by  the  party  whose  nomina- 
tion is  regarded  as  more  or  less  an  idle  com- 
pliment, carrying  scarcely  the  ghost  of  a 
chance  of  election.  Men  all  over  the  country 
— especially  the  men  who  are  candidates  or 
party  managers — are  wailing  that  "You  can't 
count  on  the  woman  vote  !"  In  the  old  days 
they  could  make  a  fair  guess  which  way  Mr. 
Thomas  Catt  was  going  to  jump  in  an  elec- 
tion, but  now  no  mere  man  can  predict  in 
which  direction  Mistress  Tabby  Catt's  feline 
imagination  will  carry  her.  Women  are 
breaking  lances  with  men  in  the  political  lists. 
Politicians  are  trying  to  propitiate  the  woman 
vote  with  sacrifice  and  burnt  offering.  Sena- 
tor Pomerene,  for  instance,  who  is  credited 
with  presidential  aspirations,  but  who  was 
opposed  to  the  bitter  end  to  the  Federal 
suffrage  amendment,  is  offering,  apparently 
as  a  propitiation,  a  mothers'  pension  bill ; 
other  are  inquiring  anxiously  how  the  women 
"react  to  the  tariff." 

Playing  politics  is  at  all  times  Washing- 
ton's favorite  in-and-outdoor  sport ;  and  in 
these  feminist  days  the  game  is  acquiring  a 
new  and  piquant  interest.  Also  it  is  develop- 
ing a  little  group  of  political  hostesses,  women 
of  means  and  position  whose  homes  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  becoming  centres  of  part>' 
activity',  political  salons,  such  as  have  flour- 
ished in  London  and  Paris  and  other  Eu- 
ropean capitals,  where  campaigns  have  been 
planned  and  men  and  measures  have  been 
made  and  unmade. 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  tht  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us.  ' 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result  '  _  . 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycoi 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 
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PERSONAL. 


Social  Notes. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Schmiedel!,  who  will  be  married 
to  Mr.  James  Moffilt  September  30th,  was  the 
honor  guest  at  a  dinner  party  given  Tuesday  even- 
ing by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waller  S.  Martin  at  their 
home  in  Burlingame.  The  guests  were  of  the 
younger  married  set  and  the  debutantes  of  the 
past  two  seasons.  Miss  Schmieden  was  also  the 
honor  guest  at  two  luncheons  last  week,  one  given 
on  Thursday  by  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  in  San  Ra- 
fael and  another  on  Friday  by  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Fox  at  the  Town  and  Country  Ciub.  Mrs.  Alfred 
de  Ropp  will  entertain  for  her  today  at  the 
De   Ropp  home  in  town. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Ely  are  in  New  York  on 
their  wedding  trip.  The  wedding  of  Dr.  Ely  and 
Miss  Jessica  Wilbur,  daughter  of  President  Ray 
L5Tnan  Wilbur  of  Stanford  University  and  Mrs. 
Wilbur,  took  place  last  Thursday  evening  at  the 
Stanford  Memorial  Chapel  in  the  presence  of  forty 
relatives  and  friends.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ely  will  re- 
main East  for  a  month  and  upon  their  return  will 
make  their  home  in  Palo  Alto. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Frances  Lent  to  Mr. 
Hugh  Porter  was  made  known  last  week  by  means 
of  betrothal  cards  sent  through  the  mail  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent,  parents  of  Miss  Lent. 
Miss  Lent  is  a  debutante  of  last  year.  The  wed- 
ding will  take  place  during  December  upon  the 
return  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Lent,  who  are  now  in  the 
East 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Foster  entertained  at  tea  on 
Tuesday  at  her  home  in  Ross  as  a  fareweU  to  a 
number  of  friends.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Foster  will 
make  their  home  in  the  future  in  Piedmont. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Oyster  entertained  at  luncheon 
last  Friday  at  the  home  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Oyster,  in  Palo  Alto.  Her  guests  included  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Lorrain  B.  Mackey, 
Mr.  Alfred  Oyster,  Mr.  Lorin  Howard  Trj-on, 
and    Mr.    Elmer  Jennings. 

The    engagement    of    Miss    Cornelia    Sutton    to 


BOND  DEPARTMENT  large 
bcink  has  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  ambitious,  well-edu- 
cated young  man.  Experience 
not  necessary.  College  graduate 
preferred.  A  real  business  edu- 
cation is  available  for  young 
man  w^ho  is  willing  to  place  op- 
portunity before  immediate  re- 
muneration. Give  full  pcirticu- 
Icirs  when  answering. 

Address   Bond    Department, 
care  The  Argonaut. 


Mr.  Joseph  Mason  Reeves,  Jr.,  of  New  \ork  is 
announced  by  Miss  Sutton's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Sutton.  Miss  Sutton  is  a  University  of 
California  student.  Mr.  Reeves  is  an  illustrator 
of  national  note.  The  wedding  will  take  place 
upon  Jliss  Sutton's  graduation  from  the  uni- 
versity. , 

Mrs.  William  Bowers  Bourn  entertained  at 
luncheon  recently  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
Sharon,  who  is  passing  the  summer  in  California. 
Mrs.  Bourn's  guests  at  the  affair,  which  was  held 
at  Filoli,  her  home  in  San  Mateo,  were  :Mrs.  Wil- 
liam ]^Iavo  Newhall,  Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker,  Mrs. 
Osgood  Hooker,  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mrs. 
William  N.  Tubbs,  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague,  Mrs. 
Louis  Parrott,  Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell.  Jr.,  Mrs. 
James  P-  Langhome,  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  and 
Mrs.  James  L.  Flood. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Catherine  Mackay  and  Mr. 
Kenneth  O'Brien  will  take  place  today  at  St- 
Man.-'s  Church,  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  with  many 
Californians  in  attendance.  Among  the  bridal  at- 
tendants will  be  Miss  Geraldine  Graham  of  Santa 
Barbara,  who  is  visiting  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  father,  Mr.  Clarence  Mackay,  in  Long 
Island. 

Mrs.  John  R.  K.  Nuttall  entertained  at  luncheon 
recently  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Louis  Parrott.  who  has 
returned  to  California  for  the  summer.  A  dozen 
guests  were   asked  to  meet  Mrs.   Parrott. 

Miss  Evelyn  ]^IcGaw.  whose  enragement  to 
Lieutenant-Commander  Elsworth  Harper  Van  Pat- 
ten. U.  S.  N.,  was  announced  last  month,  was 
given  a  bridge-tea  on  Saturday  afternoon  by  Miss 
:^Iollie  McBride  at  the  Francesca  Club.  Over 
twenty  guests  were  present. 

The  recital  which  Mis?  Doria  Fernanda  gave 
Tuesday  evening  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  was  at- 
tended by  many  San  Franciscans.  Those  who 
took  boxes  and  entertained  friends  included  Mrs. 
Templetnn  Crocker.  "Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Dimond.  Mrs. 
Joseph  D-  Grant.  'Mrs.  Thomas  Graham  Crothers. 
Mrs.  Charles  Slack,  "Miss  Laura  McKinstry  and 
Miss  Ada  Clement- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wellington  Gregg  will  entertain 
at  a  dinner-dance  on  Saturday  evening  at  their  new 
apartment  in  Hyde  Street. 

T^Iiss  Helene  de  Latour  will  be  a  luncheon 
hostess  tomorrow  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  when 
her  guests  will  include  the  debutantes  of  the  past 
two   seasons. 

Miss  Mary  Chickenng  gave  a  luncheon  during 
the  past  week  for  Miss  Betty  Dibblee  and  Miss 
Harriet  Walker.  Miss  Chickering  entertained  at 
the  Town  and  Country  Club  and  was  assisted  by 
her   mother.   Mr?.    .A.llen  Chickering. 

M'rs.  Laura  Bride  Powers  entertained  at  a  re- 
ception Sundav  afternoon  at  her  studio  in  the 
Court  Yard  Studio  Building.  Several  hundred 
cuests  called  during  the  afternoon.  Mrs.  Ray 
^imonds,  Mrs.  Adrian  Applegarth.  and  Mrs.  Carlo 
Morbio  were  among  those  who  assisted  Mrs. 
Powers   in    greeting  her   guests. 

Jfrs.  Robert  Stewart  entertained  at  tea  on  Sat- 
urday in  honor  of  l^frs.  Nicholas  Kittle  Boyd. 
Miss  Marparet  Gearj-.  Miss  Kathleen  Kinney  and 
Miss  Lucille  Crow,  the  latter  of  New  York.  The 
engagement  of  ^liss  Crow  to  Captain  J.  W.  Roy 
Stewart,  U.    S.    A.,   son  of  the  hostess,  was  made 
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during  the  afternoon.  Several  hundred  guests 
were  entertained,  many  from  San  Francisco  being 
among    those    present. 

Mrs.  George  Howard  entertained  at  luncheon  on 
Friday  at  Howard  House  in  El  Cerrito.  The 
guests  were  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant.  Mrs.  Charles 
Dudgeon,  Mrs.  George  T.  Marj-e,  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  Mrs.  George  Landenberger,  Mrs.  Rennie 
Pierre  Schwerin,  Mrs.  James  Robinson,  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell Wilson,  Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs  and  Miss  Flora 
Doyle, 

Miss  Helen  Marj-e  entertained  at  dinner  last 
Friday  evening  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  having  ten 
guests.  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy  chaperoned  the 
group.     A  theatre  party  followed  the  dinner. 

Mrs.  Horace  Hill  give  a  luncheon  on  Friday  at 
the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  having  as  her  guests  Mrs. 
Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  Mrs.  John  Gallois, 
and  Miss   JIarion  Zeile. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Camilla  Loyal  Ashe 
SewelK  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Sewell 
of  Bath,  :Maine.  to  Senator  Evans  Edge  of  New 
Jersey  is  announced.  Miss  Ashe  has  visited  in 
San  Francisco  a  number  of  times  as  the  guest  of 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Norman  McLaren,  and  her  uncles, 
:Mr.  Porter  Ashe  and  Mr.  Gaston  Ashe. 

Mrs.  Henrj'  Foster  Dutton  entertained  at  lunch- 
eon last  week  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  prior  to 
her  departure  for  the  East.  Her  guests  included 
a  number  of  matrons  from  the  peninsula. 

'Sir.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman  entertained  at 
dinner  on  Sunday  evening  at  the  Burlingame 
Country  Club  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Arthur 
Hill  Vincent.  The  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bernard  W.  Ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nickel, 
Mr.  and  ilrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent,  Count  and 
Countess  Andre  de  Limur,  and  Miss  Katherine 
Ramsey. 

Mrs-  Walter  G.  Filer  was  luncheon  hostess  to 
ilrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran,  Mrs.  Robert  Hays 
Smith.  Mrs.  D.  C.  Jackling.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Spreckels  at  the  St.  Francis  last  Monday.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  S.  Romanovsky  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Verdier  were  another  of  the  groups  at  lunch- 
eon in  the  Fable  Room.  Miss  Edith  Grant  enter- 
tained a  part>'  of  five.  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  was 
hostess  to  a  group  at  luncheon,  including  Mrs. 
George  de  Latour,  Miss  Lillie  O'Connor,  Miss 
Cecelia  O'Connor,  and  :Miss  Flora  Doyle.  Among 
others  entertaining  were  Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Alexander 
Rutherford,  Mrs.  Frederick  Burnham.  Mrs.  Ritchie 
Dunn,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger. 
**^ 

May  Look  at  an  Ex-Emperor. 
Xow  that  he  is  rid  of  his  officious  aide-de- 
camp, who  it  was  said  was  the  instigator  of 
the  secrecy  maintained  at  Doom,  the  ex- 
Kaiser  no  longer  hides  from  the  stares  of 
tourists  who  go  to  his  Dutch  castle  home,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Herald.  Visitors  to 
the  town  this  summer — and  these  include  hun- 
dreds of  Americans — are  not  in  any  way  pre- 
vented from  getting  a  long  look  at  the  former 
emperor  as  he  strolls  or  busies  himself  about 
the  grounds. 

While  admittance  to  the  residence  and 
grounds  is  still  prohibited,  the  guard  about 
the  grounds  has  been  reduced,  and  the  big 
palisade  built  by  the  order  of  the  former 
aide-de-camp  has  been  removed,  so  that  Wil- 
helm  as  he  continues  to  saw  down  trees  is 
plainly  visible  and  can  often  be  heard  talking. 

His  favorite  subjects  for  conversation  are 
agriculture  and  shooting.  Visitors  report  that 
he  now  looks  much  older  an-i  lippears  inore 
carefree  and  neglectful  of  his  dres^s.  Whrre- 
3o,r.  -i-rriiis  '.L-  '-■»'  <»^rt  of  b'-  =■"  ':  nt 
Doom     the     er-cmperor     w"  a  is 

clothes    four   and   five   time*;  .v 

rarely  changes  for  dinner. 

Politics,  according  io  his  intimates,  holds 
very  little  interest  for  him.  The  only  trace 
left  of  his  former  power  is  exercised  at  the 
dinner-table,  where  no  one  is  allowed  to 
speak  unless  he  does,  with  the  result  that  if 
the  ex-Kaiser  is  moody  and  won't  speak  the 
meal  is  taken  in  silence. 

He  objects  to  all  criticism  of  President 
Ebert  and  rebukes  all  jokes  on  his  successor 
as  head  of  the  German  nation.  He  still  be- 
lieves, however,  that  Germany  will  again  be- 
come a  monarchy,  although  he  does  not  en- 
tertain the  hope  that  he  will  be  recalled.  He 
expects  one  of  his  grandsons  to  be  the  next 
emperor. 

For  visitors  he  invariably  has  one  ques- 
tion :  "What  does  the  outside  world  say 
about  me  ?" 

Wilhelm  was  the  first  to  take  steps  for  a 
reconciliation  with  the  ex-Crown  Prince,  who 
is  now  one  of  the  most  frequent  visitors  at 
Doom.  Tt  is  even  reported  that  he  will  be 
authorized  by  the  Dutch  government  to  leave 
W'ieringen  and  live  w-ith  his  father. 


"War  -Workers'  Work. 
San  Francisco  Chapter,  National  American 
War  Mothers,  will  give  a  bridge  and  whist 
party  and  informal  dance  at  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel,  Friday  evening,  September  22d,  at 
8:30,  to  raise  funds  for  carrying  on  the  chap- 
ter's work  for  disabled  veterans  in  hospitals. 
There  will  be  a  series  of  prize  awards.  The 
chapter,  of  which  Mrs.  Rose  C.  Sargent  is 
Chapter  War  Mother,  keeps  up  extensive 
activities  looking  to  the  care,  comfort,  and  en- 
tertainment of  buddies  confined  to  hospitals. 
Tickets  may  be  procured  from  members  and 
from  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 


Kentuckj'  blue   grass  grows   successfully   in 
well-fertilized  lawns  in  Alaska. 


The  United  Fruit  and  other  lines  have  in- 
stituted a  rigorous  system  to  prevent  boot- 
legging in  live  birds  and  animals  which  have 
been  smuggled  in  by  the  hundreds  to  supply 
the  New  York  market  for  pets,  says  the  New 
York  Times.  Importation  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals is  not  forbidden,  but  quarantine  regula- 
tions are  so  strict,  and  the  difficulty  in 
handling  a  shipment  of  monkeys,  parrots,  and 
miscellaneous  birds  and  animals  is  so  great 
that  the  ship  companies  often  refuse  to  trans- 
port them  at  any  price.  Sometimes  they  name 
so  great  a  figure  that  the  pet  dealer  can  not 
meet  it.  This  condition,  together  with  the 
disorganization  of  the  world's  pet  market, 
which  formerly  was  in  the  hands  of  Germans, 
is  responsible  for  the  enormous  prices  of  pets 
at   retail. 

■<•»■ 

The  largest  sum  ever  paid  for  a  film  in 
France  was  750,000  francs  for  the  French 
rights   of   Griffith's   "Orphans   of   the   Storm." 
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WHO  APPBEClATg 
THE  BEST 


^El  Encanto  Hotel 

and  Bungalows 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CAUFORNIA. 

LOCATED  oil  the  Riviera  500  feet 
above  sea  level,  overlooking  the  city, 
ocean  and  distant  islands.  Street-cars 
within  a  block.  Fifteen  minutes  to  the 
beautiful  beach,  or  to  La  Cumbre's  un- 
surpassed Golf  links.  Horseback  Riding 
over  glorious  mountain  trails.  Tennis 
Courts  and  Putting  Course  in  hotel 
grounds.  Purest  milk,  cream  and  but- 
ler from  El  Encanto  Dairy.  Fresh 
vegetables  from  our  own  gardens. 
Highest    standard    cuisine. 

RATES     MODERATE 
Liberal    discount    for    long  stay 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort.  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO     CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.    STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  ;  CAUFORNIA 


Ssmi  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MANAGER 

San  Ytidro  Ranoh,  Santa  Barbara 


SAFAEfe 


Ideal  for  Rest 

Marin's  great  outdoors — and  all  the  com- 
forts of  home;  no  wonder  folks  prefer  to 
spend  week-ends  at  HOTEL  RAFAEL. 
Rates.    $1.50    up. 

Dinner  Dance  Saturday — 8  to  12 

Management,    W.    C.  Jurgens 


September  23,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


^U/ 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 

Business  Founded 

in 

1880 


Storage— Shipping 

Expert  Paddng,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


A  fully  informed  representative,  anx- 
ious to  give  you  any  desired  informa- 
tion,  will  respond  to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher,  who  have  recently 
returned  from  Europe,  have  reopened  their  home 
in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Dario  Oreiia  of  Los  Angeles  is  visiting  m 
San  Francisco  at  the  home  of  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  GuilfoiL 

Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  will  leave  for  New 
York  shortly  to  spend  the  winter. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Wylie  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Jessie 
Wylie,  have  returned  to  their  home  in  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 

Miss  Helen  Brack  has  gone  East  and  will  visit 
her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Fitz  Simons,  in  Charlottesville,   North  Carolina. 

Commodore  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Bull  have  re- 
moved to  their  new  home,  2207  Clay  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emile  de  Surville  have  given  up 
their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  and  have 
moved  to  an  apartment  on  Franklin   Street. 

Mrs.  Leroy  T.  Ryone  has  returned  from  the 
south,  where  she  spent  two  months. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Gamage  of  New  York,  who  has 
been  visiting  in  California  this  summer,  will  leave 
soon  for  her  home  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Mott  has  returned  from  Pasadena, 
where  she  spent  the  summer. 

Mrs,  Russell  Selfridge  has  returned  from  Hono- 
lulu and  is  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Schlessinger  are  en  route 
to  New   York  on  the  steamship  Colombia. 

Miss  Cynthia  Boyd  will  leave  soon  for  the  East, 
where  she  will  attend  school  for  the  next  year. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Oyster  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Eli2a- 
beth  Oyster,  are  spending  the  late  summer  in  Palo 
Alto. 

Miss  Lillian  Whitney,  who  is  the  house  guest 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanson  Grubb,  will  leave  soon 
for  her  home  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Linnard  are  in  New  Yoik 
City.     They  will  return  to  California  by  motor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Tobin  are  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara,  where  they  will   remain   several   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent  left  yester- 
day for  New  York.     They  will  go  to  Europe  later. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Drummond    MacGavin   and   their 


two  daughters  have  returned  from  San  Rafael, 
where  they  spent  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Richard  Carroll  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Whit- 
tier  are  at   Sunnyvale. 

Countess  Andre  de  Limur  has  returned  to  Bur- 
lingame  from  Del  Monte  and  is  with  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman  spent  last  week 
at   Pebble  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Maxwell  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  and  are  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Baldwin  arrived  recently  from 
Honolulu.  She  will  spend  several  weeks  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.  Charles  Felton  of  Los  Angeles  is  at  the 
Hotel    Rafael. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Edward  Van  Bergen  are  on 
a  yachting  trip    in  the   southern   waters. 

ilr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean  have  returned 
from  Montecito. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Peggy  Pillsbury,  will  come  to  California  from 
the  East  the  end  of  this  month, 

Mrs.  Ernest  K.  Bradley  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Kathleen  Bradley,  are  at  Pebble  Beach. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Baumgartner  has  returned  from 
Europe  and  will  join  her  mother,  Mrs.  John  J. 
Baumgartner,    here    soon. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  William  Pierce  have  returned 
from   their  country  place  in   Napa   County, 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Van  Deusen  have 
returned  from  the  East, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Welcome  Lewis  have  left 
for  a  year's   tour  of  Europe. 

Mrs.  P.  S.  Wheeler  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Catherine  Wheeler,  are  in  Los  Gatos  for  the  month 
of    September. 

Mrs.  George  Thomas  Judge  and  her  two  chil- 
dren are  visiting  in  San  Rafael  as  the  guests  of 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Arthur  L.   House, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy  were  recent  guests 
at  Del  Monte,  where  they  attended  the  golf  tour- 
nament. 

Mrs.  LeGrand  Jones  of  St.  Louis  is  visiting  her 
parents,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Wilbur  Clark,  at 
Ross. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Deemes,  formerly  of 
Ross,  have  come  to  San  Francisco  to  make  theii 
home. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Chase  is  in  Santa  Barbara  visiting 
friends. 

Miss  Edith  Bull  is  in  Colorado  Springs,  where 
she    will    spend    the    winter. 

Miss  Deborah  Pentz  and  her  father,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Pentz,  are  leaving  within  a  few  days  for 
New    York,  where  they  will   spend   the   winter. 

Mrs.  Hippolyte  Dutard  and  her  grand  niece. 
Miss  Elsie  Houghton,  who  have  been  abroad  two 
years,   will    return    to    California    shortly, 

Mrs.  Harrison  Dibblee  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Betty  Dibblee,  of  San  Rafael,  will  leave  for  Eu- 
rope next  month. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Wilson  Dibblee  is  visiting  the 
San  Julian  Ranch  near  Lompoc.  Mrs.  Dibblee's 
daughter.    Miss   Delphine   Dibblee,   is  with   her. 

Captain  Henry  Odell,  U.  S.  N.,  Mrs.  Odell,  and 
Miss  Mary  Gorgas  are  visitng  at  Carmel-by-the- 
Sea, 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  George  Marden  of  New  York  are 
visiting  in   San  Francisco. 

Miss  Caroline  Madison  has  left  for  Italy,  where 
she  will   attend  school. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Murphy  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Virginia  Murphy,  will  leave  on  Saturday  for  Fort 
Leavenworth,   K^isas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  William  Holmes  McKittrick  have 
taken  a  house  in  Santa  Barbara  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Howard  Child  of  Santa 
Barbara  are  le.iving  today  for  a  visit  in  New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  '"■»rl  T-idman  nf  Stockholm. 
Sweden,  are  visitors  iii  San  Francisco-. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Overton  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Frances  Overton,  have  reopened  their  home  on 
Jackson   Street,  after  a  year's  absence  abroad. 

Mrs.  Tattersall  Mundy  is  the  guest  of  her  si:>- 
ter     Mrs     Lee    Schlessinger,   on   Green    Street. 

Mrs.    Robert  Franklin   McMillan  will  leave  in  a 
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PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts *'*^' 

U.  S.  Bonds  to  Secure  Circulation 2' 

Other  U.  S.  Bonds  and  Certificates ^ 

Other  Bonds  and  Securities ' 

Other    Assets    . 

Customers'  Liability  on  Letters  of  Credit  and  Acceptances .  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  to 

Commodity    Drafts   in   Transit *,H-o'^.l  , ? 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 27,7o8,046.17- 


885,991.57 
000,000.00 
742,827.72 
,393,080.20 
959,893.94 
,750,171.10 


29,133,730.37 


$103,865,694.90 


LIABILITIES 


Capital  StocI< 


Surplus   and  Undivided   Profits ^.^^^•; 


Circulation  -    - 

Rediscounts  with  Federal  Reserve  Bank 

Bonds   Borrowed 

Letters  of  Credit,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Acceptances. 

Other   Liabilities    

Deposits 


5.000,000.00 

3,511,379.73 

000.00 

NONE 

429,000.00 

10,750,171.10 

1,649,252.98 

78.575,891.09 
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few  days  for  her  home  in  New  Orleans,  after 
spending  the  summer  with  her  father,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore E.    Blackman,   in   San   Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  are  in  Santa 
Barbara,  where  they  will  remain  a  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  have  returned  from 
New  York  and  have  reopened  their  home  on  Rus- 
sian Hill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill  and  their  two 
daughters  have  returned  to  their  Los  Altos  home, 
after  a  six  weeks'  visit  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  has  returned  from  Lake 
Tahoe,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Hill. 

Mrs.  Dean  Witter  has  returned  from  Seattle, 
where  she  spent  two  months  as  the  guest  of  her 
mother,    Mrs.    William    Perkins. 

Mrs.  Gottfriend  Herbst  of  Dresden,  Germany, 
is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Norman  Grieg,  in  San 
Mateo. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Harwood  of  Pasadena  is  the  guest 
of  Mrs.    Wendel   P.   Hammon. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Talleyrand  are  in 
Santa    Barbara. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst  and  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Walter  Irwin,  returned  East  Monday,  after  a 
short  visit  in    San   Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Edward  White  have  re- 
turned from  a  yachting  cruise  to  Alaska. 

i\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Clark  will  return  to  their 
home  in  New  York  next  week. 

Colonel  Carroll  Buck.  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Buck 
are  visiting  the  latter's  brothcr-in-Iaw  and  sister, 
Mr.    and    Mrs.   James   King   Steele. 

General  Emile  Marie  Taufflieb  and  Mme. 
Taufflieb  have  returned  to  France,  after  spending 
the    summer    in    California. 

Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Genevieve  King,  and  Mrs.  Eayne  are  in  the  high 
Sierra  on  a  motor  trip,  having  a  delightful  and 
thoroughly  enjoyable  time.  They  have  visited 
Feather  River  Inn,  Lake  Tahoe,  and  Snoquolomie 
Lodge  and  will  also  visit  Yosemite. 
■*^*- 

CURRENT  VERSE. 


Matchiche. 
The   Mexican  dwarfs  can  dance   for  miles, 
Stamping  their    feet    and   scattering   smiles. 
Till   the   loud    hills  laugh   and    laugh    again 
At  the  dancing  dwarfs   in  the  golden  plain; 
Till  the  bamboos  sing  as  the  dwarfs  dance  by. 
Kicking  their  feet  at  the  jagged  sky. 
That  torn   by   leaves    and   gashed  by   hills 
Rocks  to  the  rhythm  the  hot  sun  shrills. 
The  bubble-snn   stretches  shadows   that   pass 
To    noiseless  jumping-jacks  of  glass. 
So  long,  so  thin,  so  silent  and  opaque 
That    the    lions    shake    their     orange    manes     and 

quake; 
And  a  shadow  that  leaps  over  Popocatapetl 
Terrifies  the  tigers   as  they  settle 
Catlike  limbs  cut  with  golden  bars. 
Under  bowers  of  flowers  that  shimmer  like  stars. 
Buzzing  of  insects  flutters  above, 
Shaking  the  rich  trees'  treasure-trove. 
Till  the  fruit  rushes  down  like  a  comet,  whose  tail 
Thrashes  the  night  with  its  golden  flail; 
The  fruit  hisses  down  with  a  plump  from  its  tree 
Like  the  singing  of  a  rainbow  as  it  dips  into  the 

sea; 
Loud  red  trumpets  of  great  blossoms  blare 
Triumphantly  like  heralds  who  blow  a  fanfare. 
Till    the    humming    bird,    bearing    Heaven    on    its 

wing. 
Flics    from   the   terrible   blossoming. 
And  the  bumble  honeybee  is  frightened  by  the  fine 
Honey  that   is    heavy   like  money    and    purple   like 

wine; 
While  birds  that  flaunt  their  pinions  like  pennnns 
Shriek  from  their  trees  of  oranges  and  lemons. 
And   the  scent  rises  up   in  a  cloud,   to  make 
The  hairy   swinging  monkeys  feel    so  weak 
That   they    each    throw    down    a   bitter    coconut    or 

mango. 
Up  flames  a  flamingo  over  the  fandango; 
Glowing  like   a   fire,    and   gleaming  like   a    ruby. 
From    Guadalajara    to    Guadalupe 
It  flies — in   flying  drops  a  feather 
— And  the   snatching  dwarfs  stop   dancing 

— and    fight    together. 

— Osbert    Sitwcll    in    Wlicels. 


The  Sea-Sense. 

All    day  long    the   plough's    full-laden    wake 
Of  worms — like  bubbles  in  the  shiny  clay! — 
Sea-gulls  have  hovered   in  white-winged  array. 

I  follow,  for  I  dare  not  now  forsake 

This  sudden  sea-sense  in  the  fields;  I  take 
A  score  of  memories  from  each  display 
Of  broad   white  wings — the   restless  sea  today — 

Is  with  me  as  I  watch  the  furrow  break. 

A  misted   night:  the  lights  of  farms  burn  clear, 
Like   masthead-lights  on    slowly  passing   ships. 
The     sea — this    wide-flung    country     ploughed     for 

grain — 
Is  black;   like  rollers,   hedges  swiftly  rear 

Their  lengths;   one  light,   another,  gently  dips. 
Hides   for  a   hushed  half-minute,    burns  again. 

— Norman  Aiiglin  in  the  Observer, 


Entirely  to  paint  the  top  side  of  a  big 
transatlantic  liner  from  water-line  to  rail  call? 
for  enough  paint  to  cover  more  than  an  acre 
of   surface. 


Scrap   rubber,   spread  on  in  liquid   form,    is 
used  for  road-surface  dressing  in  Ceylon. 


A  Tapestry  Exhibition. 
An  extensive  exhibition  of  tapestries  is  to 
open  at  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  Friday  after- 
noon, September  29tb,  with  a  private  view 
and  will  he  open  the  following  day  and  for 
several  weeks  thereafter  to  the  public.  The 
exhibit,  which  is  said  to  surpass  that  of  Brus- 
sels held  in  1910,  represents  the  best  examples 
of  Gothic  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  French  from  Aubusson, 
Beau\ais,  and  Gobelins,  several  of  the  great 
tapestries  from  Brussels,  as  well  as  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Russian  tapestries,  the  last  being 
made  by  French  weavers  imported  by  Cath- 
erine the  Great.  Among  the  French  exhibits 
are  the  interesting  still  life  tapestries  made 
after  designs  by  Chaudin.  The  exhibition, 
which  is  made  up  of  ten  collections  brought 
together  from  Europe  and  America,  represents 
the  entire  history  of  the  art. 


"The  Memoirs  of  a  London  Doll,  ^vritten 
by  herself  and  put  down  by  Mrs.  Fairstar." 
first  published  in  1857.  was  found  by  Miss 
Hunt  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  who 
has  written  an  introduction  to  the  new 
edition.  Macmillan's  published  it  on  Septem- 
ber 7th.  It  is  the  same  size  as  the  original 
edition.  Its  new  pictures  were  made  by 
Emma  L.  Brock. 


Graduate  Cosmetic 'Specialist 

Peggy  Jane 
Beauty  Shop 

Wrhikle   Eradicating 


In  the  Heart 

of  the  City  of  Oakland 
and  close  to  beautiful 
Lake  Merritt — one  of 
America's  most  satisfy- 
ing hotels. 


HOTEL 

OAKLAND 

OAKLAND  •  CALIFORNIA 


Management 
W.C.  JX'R'^ENS 


MILLS  COLLEGE  SHiOOL  GF  MUSIC 

EXTENSIO^i     O       .IRlJNlTIEb   .^ 

New  equipment  in  iiLStrumcnts  and 
studio  space  makes  possible  a  li; n'cd  num- 
ber of  e,"ctension  students  in  the  .-;i!iiy  of 
Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  Stringed  ii.-iru- 
ments  and  Theory. 

For       information       call 
Ehnhttrst  10,  or  write  to 

LUTtlER    MARCHANT 
School    of   Music,    Alills  College 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  548,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


William  Warren 
School  for  Boys 

MENLO  PARK,  CAL. 

Write  for  Catatoeue 


<T^^mm£m  , 


The  Katharine  Branson  School,  Inc. 

ROSS,  MARIN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRI5 

DAY  AND  RESIDENT  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

Heads  ;    Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr 
Laura  Elizabeth  Branson,  A.  B..  Bryn  Mawr 
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THB  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Don't  you  think  she  should  have  her  voice 
cultivated?"     "Yes,   plowed  under." — Life. 

The  Artist — Do  _  you  like  marines  ?  The 
Cirl ^Yes,  but  I  just  adore  aviators.— /iiige. 

Mother's  Voice — Are  you  entertaining 
Harold?  Daughter's — No,  we're  just  talking. 
— Colgate  Banter. 

"My  wife  is  quite  mad.  I  can't  have  her 
put  away,  however,  until  she  has  killed  some 
one— preferably  a  stranger."— Parii  Journal 
Amusant. 

Sim— How  long  yu  say  thet  son  o'  your'n 
has  been  in  college?  £=cftic/— Waal,  'bout 
sixteen  head  o'  cattle  'n'  twenty  acres  o'  corn. 
— Annapolis  Log. 

She  (as  the  band  strikes  ii/>;— Surely  this 
is  Tschaikowski's  "1812"?  He— Very  likely; 
I  asked  for  the  oldest  wine  in  the  cellar. — 
London  Passing  Shon'. 

"If  Juliet  imagines  that  Frank  is  marrying 
her  for  her  money,  why  doesn't  she  pretend 
she's  lost  it  all?"  "She's  afraid  he  might  be- 
lieve it." — London  Mail. 

"How  did  Blithers  get  a  job  with  the  gov- 
ernment?" "His  congressman  had  to  get  him 
a  government  job  or  pay  his  railroad  fare 
back  home." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

"You  'usband  'as  got  to  look  shabby  lately." 
"Well,  it's  really  a  blessin'  in  disguise,  Mrs. 
Miggs;  yer  see,  it  saves  me  all  the  expense 
of  'avin'  to  dress  up  to  'im." — Punch. 

"Where  is  your  mother?"  "She  has  to  stay 
in  bed."  "Why,  is  she  ill?"  "No,  she  must 
keep  to  her  bed  because,  if  she  leaves  it. 
father  will  occupy  it."— Berlin  Der  Brummer. 

A  contemporary  reminds  us  that  there  are 
two  mentally  deranged  men  in  Russia  who 
think  they  are  Trotzky.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  one  of  them  is  right. — London  Humorist. 

Summer  Visitor — ^-^nd  does  the  splendor  of 
a  sunset  mean  nothing — nothing  to  you? 
Farmer — You — betcher — sweet — life  it  does, 
missus !  It  means  I  kin  onhitch  an'  go  home. 
—Life. 

Hubby — Did  you  get  Norah  to  clean  the 
spot  out  of  my  golf  suit?  IVifey — No,  I  did 
it  myself.  Poor  girl,  she  can't  bear  the  smell 
of  gasoline  since  the  chauffeur  jilted  her. — 
Judge. 

Seaside  Landlady  (to  maid) — I  thought  I 
told  you  to  present  the  bill  to  Number  13  ? 
Maid — Yes,  mum,  I  '  ave.  Landlady — Impos- 
sible. I  can  still  hear  him  singing. — London 
Opinion. 

The  Doctor — Sure,  I'm  willing  enough  to 
prescribe  beer  for  you,  but  I  can't  think  of 
any  disease  to  name  in  the  prescription.  Mr. 
Wetmore — Make  it  hydrophobia.  Doc. — Way- 
side Tales. 

"What's  the  matter,  dear?  You  look  un- 
happy." "Oh,  dear.  I  married  Dick  for  ali- 
mony and  then  T  fell  in  love  with  him,  and 
now  it  breaks  ■■■■■•■  '  -n'  to  divorce  him." — 
London  Mail- 


^u     seen     any     susoir'ous 

•iround   lier-?     Af*   Ktux 

>b.    I    did    see    one    feller 

tlc-wn   the   road,    but   he 

He    was    daid. — Toronto 


•:r^crtir—'':..\  I. 
characters   hang'r'r 
K'n^iSi/ian — Well,    ; 
hanging   on    a   tfr 
wa'n't    auspices. 
G'.-^br      ■■'' 

.*;<ior,  is  that  good  stuff?"  "It's  poison, 
sir  '  "Then  why  are  you  drinking  it?" 
"Strictly  as  a  sporting  proposition.  The  law 
m.ty  interfere  with  my  personal  habits  to 
some  extent,  but  my  life  is  my  own." — Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 

"Do  you  find  that  taking  summer  boarders 
lightens  your  burden  as  an  agricultural 
toiler?"  "I'll  say  it  does,"  declared  Farmer 
Corntossel.  "It's  a  heap  easier  to  get  your  to- 
matoes with  a  can-opener  than  it  is  with  a 
hoe." — Washington  Star. 

Complete  Stranger — Could  you  tell  me  who 
that  old  fellow  is  ?     I've  noticed  him  on  the 
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pier  a  goodish  bit.  Old  Lady— Well,  he  has 
the  air  of  an  actor  or  a  poet.  Complete 
Stranger — 'Air!  Oh,  you  can't  go  by  that. 
They  often  cut  it  nowadays. — Punch. 

■<•*- 

QUICK  AND  CROOKED. 

"The  most  remarkable  fact  about  Richard 
Douglas,  professional  swindler,"  says  Mr. 
Charles  Kingston  in  'Remarkable  Rogues' 
(John  Lane  Company),  "was  that  he  kept  a 
record  of  every  one  of  his  crimes,  as  well  as 
a  profit  and  loss  balance-sheet,  which  he  drew 
up  at  the  end  of  the  year.  His  diary  was  an 
astonishing  document,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  craft  and  obvious  guilt  of  the  impostor  it 
might  have  been  used  as  evidence  to  prove 
that  he  was  not  quite  right  in  his  head.  Doug- 
las, however,  was  too  resourceful  a  thief  to 
be  a  lunatic,  and  for  some  years  he  victimized 
all  classes  in  London,  where  he  posed  as  a 
baronet  and  committed  depredations  upon  the 
trusting  and  unsuspicious. 

"The  impostor  was  a  man  of  venerable  as- 
pect, with  kindly  blue  eyes  and  a  soft,  in- 
gratiating manner.  He  was  born  with  the 
name  of  Douglas,  but  as  his  father  was  a 
small  tradesman  in  a  Surrey  village  Richard 
thought  he  had  better  disown  him,  and  when 
he  had  failed  many  times  to  earn  an  honest 
living  he  blazoned  forth  as  'Sir  Richard  Doug- 
las of  Orpington  House,  Kent,'  and  made  his 
two  elder  sons  partners  in  his  criminal  en- 
terprises. A  few  months'  swindling  provided 
Douglas  with  sufficient  capital  to  rent  an  ex- 
pensive house  at  Ascot,  which  became  his 
headquarters,  and  it  was  to  that  he  would  re- 
tire every  week-end  from  the  stress  and  strain 
of  London. 

"He  had,  of  course,  many  narrow  escapes. 
Once  he  absent-mindedly  entered  the  shop  of 
a  jeweler  whom  he  had  defrauded  only  a  fort- 
night earlier.  The  moment  the  proprietor 
saw  him  he  recognized  him,  but  pretended  not 
to  do  so,  and  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  self-styled  'baronet.'  But  the  jeweler  was 
so  unusually  alert  that  'Sir  Richard'  soon 
realized  the  situation,  and  knew  he  was  in  a 
tight  corner,  for  in  addition  to  the  presence 
of  the  jeweler  a  brawny  assistant  was  keep- 
ing guard  at  the  door.  But  the  'baronet'  was 
in  no  way  perturbed — he  just  casually  glanced 
out  of  the  window,  lightly  brushing  his  cheek 
with  his  handkerchief.  It  was  a  signal  to  his 
son,  who  was  outside,  that  he  was  in  dif- 
ficulties. 

"Philip  Douglas  was  a  real  chip  of  the  old 
block,  and  in  a  moment  he  devised  a  plan  to 
save  his  venerable  parent.  Walking  ^iriskly 
into  the  shop  where  'Sir  Richard'  was  the  only 
customer,  he  peremptorily  laid  his  hand  on 
his  father's  arm,  and  in  curt  tones  expressed 
his  delight  at  having  at  last  captured  him. 

"  'It's  a  bit  of  luck  for  you  that  I  was 
passing  and  recognized  this  fellow,'  he  said 
to  the  astonished  jeweler.  'Do  you  know  that 
he  is  one  of  the  greatest  swindlers  in  Lon- 
don? I  have  been  looking  for  him  for  over 
a  year.  Take  my  advin:  and  see  if  he  has 
robbed  you  of  anything.' 

"Immediately  the  door  was  locked,  and'  the 
'detective'  and  the  other  '  .-sc  stood  round 
the  pale-faced  and  trembling  culprit,  who  at 
,  *'".;.  moment  held  in  bis  bands  a  diamond 
tiara  wbtch  was  worth  "a  thousand  pounds. 

"At  the  suggestion  of  the  'detective''.'  the 
jeweler  further  cliarged  Sir  Richard  with  hav- 
ing tried  to  obtain  the  tiara  by  false  prelenses. 
This  was  what  the  two  rogues  wanted. 

"  'Then  you  will  be  good  enough  to  make 
a  parcel  of  that  tiara,'  said  the  'detective' 
with  an  air  of  authority  which  was  irresistible. 
'You  will  carefully  seal  it,  too.  I  shall  have 
to  hand  it  over  to  my  superior  officer  to  be 
used  as  evidence  at  the  trial.  Of  course,  I 
will  give  you  a  receipt  for  it.' 

"The  j  eweler  hastened  to  obey,  and  ten 
minutes  later  Phiilp  Douglas  left  the  shop 
and  stepped  into  a  four-wheeler  with  his 
father  and  the  diamond  tiara.  The  'detective' 
shouted  out  the  address  of  a  police  station, 
nodded  curtly  to  the  jeweler,  and  drove  off. 
That  night  at  Ascot  the  family  gloated  over 
the  acquisition  of  a  prize  which  would  bring 
them  in  six  hundred  pounds  at  least,  and 
leave  a  big  profit  for  the  receiver  of  stolen 
goods." 


A  War-Born  College. 

Down  on  a  little  quiet  street  in  Paris,  the 
rue  de  I'Elysee,  is  the  headquarters  of  an  in- 
ternational experiment  that  is  interesting,  be- 
cause it  combines  idealism  with  action  in  its 
quiet  but  effective  educational  work,  says  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  It  is  called  the 
College  des  Etats-Unis  I'Amerique. 

Established  in  France  in  1916  and  incor- 
porated in  the  United  States  in  1919,  it  was 
designed  primarily  to  encourage  intellectual 
unity  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
as  well  as  a  better  understanding  of  the  people 
so  closely  brought  together  during  the  war. 
It  is  an  organization  with  the  soul  left  in, 
and  its  object  is  to  give  individual  attention 
to  any  student  coming  to  France — a  centre 
from  which  he  can  not  only  obtain  informa- 
tion regarding  the  merits  of  universities, 
schools,  and  all  intellectual  activity,  or  in  any 
special  branch,  but  where  he  is  advised  as  to 
his  own  special  needs.  Intellectual  honesty  is 
needed  in  these  days.     Universities  are  some- 
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times  only  magnificent  structures,  housing  a 
cafeteria,  where  the  student  helps  himself  ac- 
cording to  his  appetite  for  instruction.  A 
little  diagnosis  or  a  few  suggestions  from 
some  one  interested  would  not  come  amiss, 
and  that  is  the  object  of  this  unique  clearing 
house  for  humans  ;  it  hopes  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  so  often  confront  the  individual 
student  in  coming  to  France. 

If  the  student  desires  it,  every  effort  is  made 
to  place  him  with  sympathetic  French  fami- 
lies, where  he  may  live  comfortably  and  eco- 
nomically and  at  the  same  time  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
country  available  in  no  other  way.  A  better 
understanding  among  the  young  people  of  the 
allied  nations  is  a  good  foundation  for  future 
peace,  and  is  there  a  better  way  than  through 
the  mutual  friendship  gained  by  English- 
speaking  students  living  in  French  homes? 

Several  hundred  students  have  been  placed 
in  French  families  through  the  assistance  and 
interest  of  the  College  des  Etats-Unis  and 
their  letters  are  full  of  frIenkV.y  understand- 
ing and  ^,>ir.i*athy. 

There  is  a  growing  appreciation  in  America 
o£  the  French  educational  system,  and.  in 
consequence,  a  larger  registration  in  French 
universitif ':  dnd  schools.  The  inspiration  of 
•he  creative  genius  of  the  French  Republic 
is  acknowledged  the  world  over. 

The  College  des  Etats-Unis  has  on  its  board 
of  administration  men  who  are  famous  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  American 
Ambassador  is  honorary  president,  and  the 
patrons  include  M.  Millerand,  president  of  the 
republic ;  the  president  of  the  council,  the 
president  of  the  senate,  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction  and  rectors  of  the  universities. 
The  catalogues  have  been  printed  in  English 
for  the  first  time  for  the  express  use  of 
American  students  and  are  prefaced  by  the 
foremost  savants  of  France. 


Back  to  Barter. 

In  Boston  many  years  ago  a  canny  land- 
lord leased  a  piece  of  real  estate  for  a  long 
term  of  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  so  many 
bushels  of  wheat,  says  the  New  York  Ez'entng 
Post.  As  dollars  cheapened,  the  value  of  the 
wheat  rose  compensatingly,  and  so  the  rent  re- 
mained nearly  stable  in  purchasing  power 
from  year  to  year.  Not  exactly,  of  course, 
but  the  variation  between  the  purchasing 
power  of  that  rent  fifty  years  ago  and  today 
is  far  less  than  if  the  rent  were  paid  in 
money. 

Lately  Germans  have  been  adopting  this 
method.      A    peasant    woman    the    other   day 


leased  so  many  acres  for  so  manj'  pounds  of 
butter  per  annum.  As  the  mark  descends, 
her  rental  butter  rises  in  value.  This  prac- 
tice is  bound  to  become  common  wherever 
and  whenever  money  becomes  insecure  and 
unstable.  In  a  pinch  of  that  sort  every  one 
realizes  that  money  is  not  wealth  and  acts 
accordingly.  In  that  conviction  a  trader  ex- 
changes one  reality  for  another,  and  the  age 
of  barter  is   reborn. 


A  humorist  recently  suggested  to  the  Amer- 
ican publishers  of  the  ex-Kaiser's  memoirs 
that  the  American  title  should  be  "From 
Baden-Baden  to  Worse   and  Worse." 
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Visit  to  San  Francisco 
Cemeteries 

(Reprint  from  Park  and  Cemetery.) 

I  am  interested  in  Mr.  Banta's  "Ceme- 
teries of  San  Francisco"  in  the  July  Park 
and  Cemetery.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was 
in  San  Francisco  and  visited  the  ceme- 
teries and  found  them  just  as  he  tells  us 
they  are.  I  was  at  the  Hotel  Plaza  when, 
Wednesday  morning,  June  14th,  my  good 
old  friend  John  McLaren.  Superintendent 
of  Golden  Gate  Park,  came  for  me  and  I 
was  his  guest  for  the  day.  The  forenoon 
was  given  to  the  glories  of  that  queen  of 
parks.  Golden  Gate  Park,  and  the  com- 
panionsJiip  of  the  great  landscape  archi- 
tect who  designed  it  and  constructed  it 
and  who  has  been  chosen  by  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  to  continue  to  reign  over 
it  so  long  as  he  lives,  was  certainly  a  de- 
light and  a  fund  of  instruction  no  other 
teacher  could  impart.  Then,  with  the 
kindly  hospitality  of  Mrs.  McLaren,  rested 
and  refreshed  away  again  we  sped,  this 
time  to  a  feast  of  cemeteries  and  the 
greatest  among  these  was  Cypress  Lawn 
Cemetery. 

Now,  I  know  many  of  our  great  ceme- 
teries, east  and  west,  north  and  souti,  at 
home  and  several  abroad,  but  a  more 
beauti  ful  cemetery  than  that  of  Cypress 
Lawn  near  San  Francisco  I  never  have 
seen,  and  when  it  comes  to  their  new  pub- 
lic mausoleum,  it  defies  competition.  Its 
beauty,  elegance,  substantial  and  artistic 
finish  inside  and  out,  and  the  tasteful  dis- 
position of  growing  plants,  rock  and  water, 
surpass  any  effort  in  a  similar  situation 
that  ever  before  came  under  my  observa- 
tion. 

And  the  outside  cemetery  was  lavishly 
beautiful  with  splendid  grass  and  a  wealth 
of  furnishing  trees,  shrubs,  palms  and 
other  plants  to  us  here  unknown  out  of 
doors,  because  of  their  tenderness,  still 
their  manner  of  use  at  Cypress  Lawn 
suggested  many  a  lesson  in  planting,  using 
the  material  available  at  our  hands.  Mr. 
Eanta,  do  please  give  us  some  detail  of 
what  they  plant  and  how  they  use  it. 

During  part  of-  that  happy  day  another 
dear  and  congenial  old  friend  of  both  of 
us,  Tom  Lee,  Superintendent  of  Del 
Monte,  Monterey,  joined  us.  I  spent  the 
previous  Sunday  with  him  on  that  mag- 
nificent estate  of  a  thousand  acres  revel- 
ing in  its  vast  collection  of  rare  trees  and 
other  plants.  Twenty  years  ago  I  spent  a 
day  with  him  in  the  same   enjoyable  task. 

You  know  it  does  a  fellow  good  to  get 
out  and  away  among  other  folks,  it  helps 
to  eliminate  the  conceit  from  his  noddle, 
a  mighty  good  job,  too,  sometimes. 

Wm.  Falconer. 
Supt.  Allegheny   Cemetery. 

Pitsburg,   Pa. 
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Announcement. 

Under  the  heading  "Shall  the  Turk  Return?"  there 
appears  in  this  number  of  the  Argonaut  an  article  by 
Mr.  Morton  Todd  setting  forth  the  background,  with 
something  of  the  foreground,  of  conditions  that 
have  produced  the  threatening  situation  in  the  Near 
East.  It  is  pertinent  to  say  tlmt  Mr.  Todd  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Argonaut  some  months  ago  in  succes- 
sion to  the  late  Sidney  Coryn,  taking  up  the  work 
that  gentleman  so  long  carried  with  diligence  and  bril- 
liancy. Mr.  Todd  is  a  native  Californian  and  was 
graduated  from  the  State  University  at  Berkeley  so  long 
ago  as  happily  to  have  forgotten  it.  Since  that  day  he 
lias  had  zvidc  experience  in  journalism  and  in  book 
writing,  both  here  and  at  the  East,  and  lias  supple- 
mented these  experiences  by  foreign  travel.  He  comes 
to  the  Argonaut  highly  equipped  and  with  the  purpose 
of  making  it  his  life  work.  The  editor  of  the  Argonaut 
takes  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Todd  to  its  readers 
and  bespeaks  for  him  the  coniidence  that  was  for  so 
long  and  so  freely  given  to  his  predecessor. 
* 

Canada  and  Our  Tariff. 

We  are  told  that  Canada  is  in  a  mild  sort  of  panic 
in  sudden  consciousness  that  our  new  tariff  law  will 
measurably  shut  her  from  our  markets.  While  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  fact,  and  while  not  regarding  it  as 
sound   policy,    we    find   it    impossible   to    refrain    from 


reminding  our  Canadian  neighbors  that  they  have  small 
ground  for  complaint.  For  many  years  they  clamored 
for  reciprocity.  Under  the  Taft  regime  reciprocity  was 
offered  them  and  they  turned  it  down — and  in  despiteful 
terras.  It  is  not  so  far  back  as  to  have  been  forgotten 
that  there  was  in  Canada  a  tremendous  campaign  ac- 
companied with  loud  beating  of  the  imperial  drum  in 
opposition  to  a  fair  proposal — this  after  the  proposal  had 
been  invited.  A  little  foresight,  a  common-sense  ac- 
ceptance of  facts  and  conditions  inherent  in  geo- 
grapliical  contiguity  and  identity  of  interest,  should 
have  instructed  our  northern  neighbors  that  their  best 
policy  was  to  accept  what  was  offered.  They  should 
have  got  what  was  good  for  them  when  the  getting 
was  good.  But,  blinded  by  prejudice  and  vanity,  ob- 
sessed with  the  pride  of  imperial  connection,  they  missed 
their  chance.  The  natural  affinities  of  the  six  provinces 
that  go  to  make  up  Canada  lie  each  with  the  American 
states  immediately  to  the  south.  All  would  be  more 
prosperous  if  the  line  that  separates  them  from  the 
United  States  were  wiped  out.  If  they  have  not  realized 
this  in  the  past  they  are  now  likely  to  discover  it..  It  is 
a  case  where  a  chastening  experience  may  yield  a  better 
state  of  mind  with  ultimate  consequences  all  to  the 
good — for  both  countries. 


The  New  Tariff  Law. 

A  vast  patchwork  is  the  Fordney  tariff  bill,  which  be- 
came a  law  on  Thursday  of  last  week.  Originally  drawn 
on  broad  lines  and  in  terms  conforming  with  the  promises 
of  the  Republican  party  in  its  1920  platform,  it  was  in 
its  course  through  Congress  amended  at  more  than  two 
thousand  points,  each  emendation  representing  some 
particular  local  or  other  specific  interest.  It  may  be  that 
our  all-wise  Father  in  Heaven  knows  what,  in  its  final 
form,  it  contains,  but  it  is  certain  that  nobody  else  does. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  it  was  made  up  in  respect  of 
no  principle  and  upon  no  consistent  theory.  The 
political  party  whose  policies  it  is  presumed  to  represent 
and  which  must  accept  responsibility  for  it  had  no  more 
to  do  with  the  making  of  it  than  the  opposing  party.  It 
is  a  product  of  mutual  bargaining — of  log-rolling,  in  the 
argot  of  politics — on  the  part  of  members  of  Congress 
who  for  this  purpose  abandoned  their  political  affilia- 
tions and  ignored  or  repudiated  the  pledges  implied  in 
them.  In  broad  sense  it  is  reflective  of  the  chaos 
brought  about  by  the  direct  primary  system — a  system 
that  has  eliminated  the  spirit  of  nationality  from  our 
politics  and  given  emphasis  and  enlarged  authority  to 
personal,  local,  and  class  considerations. 

The  so-called  agricultural  bloc  was  the  largest  in- 
fluence in  the  writing  of  this  bill.  The  bloc  is  com- 
posed of  men  of  all  parties  frankly  more  solicitous  for 
sectional  and  class  interests  than  for  the  broad  welfare 
of  the  country  or  of  the  parties  whose  principles  they 
nominally  represent.  The  trick  by  which  this  in- 
congruous group  was  organized  and  held  together  is 
analogous  to  the  traditional  confraternity  among  thieves. 
Practically  each  man,  in  consideration  of  his  support  of 
the  bill  as  a  whole,  was  allowed  to  put  into  it  that 
which  might  please  his  special  constituency  and  so 
serve  his  personal  interest.  For  example,  a  congress- 
man for  Massachusetts  wishing  to  favor  some  special 
interest  in  his  district  could  get  his  particular  j'ob 
through  by  yielding  to  every  other  man's  job.  Our 
immediate  representatives  had  full  share  in  this  riot  of 
bargaining.  They  boast  that  they  have  done  "big 
things"  for  California;  and  so  they  have  in  the  sense 
that  they  have  put  high — even  excessive — rates  on  many 
of  our  products.  But  these  results  ought  to  be  cause 
of  shame  rather  than  of  congratulation;  and,  in  truth, 
the  indirect  cost  will  far  outrun  the  direct  gain.  We 
"got  ours,"  but  at  costs,  moral  and  material,  vastly  out- 
balancing any  advantage  that  the  achievement  may 
yield. 

First  or  last  the   countrv  must  come  to  understand 


that  it  has  been  buncoed  by  this  tariff.  Knowledge  may 
not  come  in  time  to  affect  the  November  elections,  but 
it  can  not  be  very  long  delayed.  When  it  shall  be 
found  that  half  the  items  of  domestic  expenditure  have 
been  pushed  up  in  price,  when  it  shall  be  seen  that  the 
old  bugbear  "H  C  L"  has  gone  up  rather  than  down, 
when  it  shall  be  realized  that  promises  made  at  Chi- 
cago in  1920  have  been  dishonored,  there  will  come, 
first  resentment,  and  in  the  end  rebuke.  A  political 
party,  no  more  than  an  individual,  may  ignore  its 
pledges  with  impunity. 


Some  Calm  Reflections. 

An  interesting  development  in  connection  with  the 
situation  in  the  Near  East  is  found  in  militant,  even 
bloodthirsty,  demands  made  to  our  government  to  par- 
ticipate actively  in  military  operations  against  the 
Turks.  A  women's  board  of  missionaries  in  Boston  in- 
sists that  the  President  send  battleships  to  join  the 
British  fleet  in  beating  back  the  Turks  from  the  Darda- 
nelles and  Constantinople.  Preachers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  are  shrieking  demands  that  we  join  in 
punishing  the  Turk  for  outrages  perpetrated  on  the 
Armenians  and  on  residents  of  Smyrna  and  other  parts 
of  Asia  Minor.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  these  same  worthy  folk  have  been  giving 
the  aid  of  their  voices  to  propaganda  put  forth  by  the 
organized  pacifists  of  the  country  to  destroy  the  mili- 
tary effectiveness  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States.  All  of  which  reminds  us  of  the  familiar  adage 
that  there  are  those  who  are  never  able  to  see  further 
than  their  noses.  The  plight  of  the  Armenians  has  long 
been  a  favorite  topic  with  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  in  America,  the  Church  Peace  Union,  and 
other  religious  organizations  associated  with  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  the  Reduction  of  Armaments  and  the 
Federation  of  Pacifist  Organizations  that  have  directed 
recent  raids  on  our  army  and  navy  and  maintained  a 
lobby  at  Washington  for  that  purpose. 


Sympathy  for  Near  Eastern  Christians  has  come 
easily  to  those  who  have  not  given  themselves  the  labor 
of  looking  into  what  Christianity  means  in  that  part  of 
our  moral  vineyard.  If  they  had  looked  closely — or 
even  at  all — into  the  history  and  character  of  those  so- 
called  Christian  populations  they  would  have  found 
them  scarcely  less  bloodthirsty  than  even  the  terrible 
Turk.  Admiral  Chester  of  the  American  navy,  whose 
views  are  supplemented  by  the  testimony  of  other  in- 
formed and  responsible  Americans,  has  made  formal 
report  to  our  government  that  the  Greeks  signalized 
their  entrance  into  Smyrna — under  the  auspices  of  the 
Allies — in  1919  by  a  series  of  wholesale  massacres. 
When  the  Greeks  landed  at  Smyrna  in  the  year  named 
they  killed  more  than  three  hundred  Turkish  troops  in 
the  courtyard  of  their  barracks  by  turning  machine 
guns  on  them.  A  correspondent  of  the  London  Mail 
in  Asia  Minor  reported  last  week,  submitting  testimony 
in  proof  of  the  statement,  that  during  the  past  two  years 
the  Greeks  have  murdered  more  than  100,000  non- 
combatants  in  Asia  Minor.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  has 
in  many  instances  been  a  case  of  Greek  against  Greek, 
since  it  has  been  the  practice  of  one  band  of  so-called 
Christians  to  launch  campaigns  of  wholesale  murder 
against  other  Christians  of  different  creed.  Still  the 
sentimentalists  of  this  country  would  hurl  the  United 
States  into  war  against  the  Turk  for  the  advantage  of 
Christian  Greeks  and  Christian  Armenians  who  in 
reality  are  little  better  than  savages. 


Sentimentalism  just  now  takes  another  turn  regard- 
less of  exact  facts.  Senator  Sheppard  (Democrat)  of 
Te.xas,  speaking  for  this  group  the  other  day,  declared 
that  if  the  United  States  had  entered  the  League  of 
Nations  "there  would  have  been  no  war  in  the  Near 
East."  Likewise  and  concurrently,  the  International 
Reform  Bureau  proclaims  that  if  the  United  States  had 
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.ccepted  an  Armenian  mandate  "all  would  have  been 
well."  The  statement  of  this  organization  is  that  "there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  it  would  have  cost  us  blood  or 
money  to  safeguard  Greek  and  Armenian  Christians  and 
carry  out  the  Allies'  .determination  as  to  Turkish  out- 
rages." The  cold  logic  of  the  situation  is  that  if  we 
had  accepted  the  Armenian  mandate,  as  Mr.  Wilson 
proposed  under  his  League  of  Nations  plan,  we  would 
now  be  pulling  Europe's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  and 
incurring  the  bitter  enmity  of  Europe  in  so  doing. 

Very  obviously  Europe  has  mishandled  the  whole 
Near  East  situation.  The  present  crisis  has  been 
brought  about  through  the  mutual  suspicions  and  jeal- 
ousies of  England  and  France  with  regard  to  the 
Dardanelles.  France  has  been  backing  Mustafa  Kemal 
with  loans  and  other  forms  of  assistance  while  England 
has  been  backing  the  Greeks,  and  now  our  senti- 
mentalists, who  would  have  us  believe  that  they  are 
consistently  opposed  to  war  on  principle,  want  us 
to  get  into  the  mess  on  behalf  of  England  and  the 
savage  Greek.  The  Allies  installed  the  Greeks  in 
Thrace  and  in  Asia  Minor  as  a  means  of  holding  the 
Turk  in  check— this  with  the  hearty  approval  of  our 
professional  sentimentalists.  For  be  it  remembered 
that,  in  1919,  churches,  preachers,  and  religious  federa- 
tions too  numerous  to  mention,  throughout  the  whole 
United  States,  howled  that  the  ancient  lands  be  restored 
to  Greece.  It  was  done.  But  the  course  of  Greece 
since  1919  has  been  characterized  by  massacre  and 
destruction.  Eager  to  possess  these  lands,  she  has 
lacked  the  strength  to  hold  them  either  peaceably  or  by 
the  sword.  Turkish  rule  over  these  countries  was  long 
characterized  as  intolerable.  But  has  Greek  authority 
been  better?  

Another  interesting  development,  far  from  the  Near 
East,  but  directly  related  to  the  troubles  there,  is  the 
new  handicap  under  which  the  government  of  the 
British  Empire  now  operates  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining imperial  foreign  policy  and  in  making  war. 
Somebody,  we  hope,  will  recall  that  the  editor  of  the 
Argonaut,  writing  from  Europe  in  the  fall  of  1918,  de- 
clared that  the  so-called  British  Colonies  had  "grown 
up";  that  in  consideration  of  the  developments  of  the 
war  they  had  ceased  to  be  "children"  of  Great  Britain, 
and  that  henceforth  they  would  be  full  co-partners  in 
the  empire.  Proof  of  this  prophecy  is  afforded  by  the 
immediate  situation.  The  ministry  at  London  finds  that 
it  can  not  move  far  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Dominions.  What  actually  has  been  going  on  in  the 
last  few  days— since  the  trouble  in  the  Far  East  be- 
came serious— is  that  the  British  ministry  has  been 
submitting  a  referendum  to  the  dominions  to  the  end 
of  determining  how  far  it  may  go  in  checking  the  Turk 
and  in  preserving  the  Dardanelles  from  Turkish  con- 
trol. Britons  have  professed  amazement  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  not  put  into  effect  a 
foreign  policy  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  now  pertinent  to  suggest  that  oui"  British 
critics  should  take  stock  of  the  parallel  condition  under 
their  own  system  as  revised  by  progress  of  events. 
• 

Courage  in  the  Presidency. 
If  President  Harding  had  done  nothing  else  since 
taking  office  and  if  in  the  remaining  two  years  and  a  half 
of  his  term  he  shall  do  nothing  else,  he  has  already  done 
enough  in  two  special  acts  to  establish  his  permanent 
fame  as  an  executive  of  courage  and  of  essential  integrity 
of  mind.  We  refer  to  (1)  his  assertion  of  the  principle 
that  every  citizen  is  entitled  to  protection  in  his  right 
to  work;  (2)  to  his  veto  of  the  bonus  raid.  We  hear 
on  many  sides  that  by  these  acts  Mr.  Harding  has  made 
it  impossible  that  he  shall  succeed  himself  in  the  presi- 
dency. Parallel  historical  incidents  do  not  justify  this 
prophecy.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  reelected  President 
in  1864  under  circumstances  infinitely  more  threatening 
than  anything  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Harding.  Grover  Cleveland  was  elected  Presi- 
dent for  a  second  time,  in  1892,  after  having  been 
beaten  in  1888 — this  in  recognition  of  the  strength  of 
character  illustrated  in  courses  that  were  the  cause  of 
his  defeat  in  1888.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  a 
man  in  political  life  incurs  enmity  by  courses  of  con- 
duct that  tend  to  offend  elements  in  the  country,  when 
there  stands  in  support  of  his  acts  the  basic  qualities  of 
character  and  courage.  The  American  people  in- 
stinctively respect  a  man  who  does  his  duty  as  he  sees 
it,  even  though  in  so  doing  he  may  antagonize  certain 
elements.  In  the  immediate  instance  nobody — not  even 
those  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved — questions  the  in- 


tegrity of  President  Harding;  and  time  will  surely 
confirm  and  approve  his  judgment  in  both  instances 
above  referred  to.  That  a  citizen  is  entitled  to  work 
upon  his  own  contract  free  from  intimidation  or  dis- 
turbance from  anybody  is  a  principle  so  founded  in  the 
social  equities  as  not  to  be  subject  to  permanent  dis- 
approval. Again,  passing  over  the  consideration  that 
time  will  surely  justify  the  bonus  veto,  it  will  as  surely 
confirm  respect  for  the  courage  involved  in  the  Presi- 
dent's act.  On  top  of  all  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Harding 
is  doing  nothing  and  intends  to  do  nothing  looking  to 
reelection.  Obviously  he  is  content  to  perform  to  the 
full  of  his  abilities  the  great  duty  that  is  upon  him 
without  reference  to  future  effects  as  regards  himself. 
It  is  the  imiversal  testimony,  not  only  of  those  close  to 
President  Harding,  but  of  all  immediate  observers  at 
Washington  that  his  eye  is  upon  his  immediate  duties 
and  not  at  all  upon  future  projects  relating  to  continu- 
ance in  office.  This  will  surely  command  the  respect 
of  the  country;  and  unless  we  are  wholly  at  odds 
respecting  the  psychology  of  the  American  people,  Mr. 
Harding  will  gain  consideration — even  popularity — 
rather  than  lose  under  the  course  that  he  has  thus 
far  pursued  in  the  presidency. 


The  Stadium  Blunder. 

Although  the  decision  is  not  yet  final,  the  Regents  of 
the  University  of  California  seem  determined  to  locate 
the  football  Stadium  in  Strawberry  Canon.  The  Argo- 
naut believes  that  if  they  do  they  will  make  a  mistake, 
and  that  the  mistake  will  be  indicative  of  a  misunder- 
standing of  university  needs. 

Considering  the  matter  merely  from  the  viewpoint 
of  utility,  the  selected  site  will,  if  used,  prove  both  in- 
convenient and  dangerous,  besides  being  offensive  to 
the  neighboring  residents  and  detrimental  to  their 
property  values.  The  town  of  Berkeley  did  not  develop 
with  any  such  institution  in  prospect.  The  approaches 
to  the  proposed  site  are  insufficient  to  accommodate  the 
traffic  which  popular  sporting  events  are  certain  to  at- 
tract. There  w-ill  be  no  parking  spaces  for  automobiles 
except  the  streets,  which  will  therefore  be  choked  with 
them.  If  not,  then  automobiles  can  not  be  effectively 
used,  and  there  are  no  other  transportation  facilities 
to  the  Strawberry  Caiion  site  that  are  adequate  in  any 
degree.  And  if  automobiles  are  to  be  parked  in  the 
streets,  it  will  not  only  be  inconvenient  to  the  owners, 
but  a  serious  danger  in  case  of  fire,  as  the  chief  of  the 
Berkeley  fire  department  pointed  out  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Hearst  Hall.  Fire  starting  anywhere  in  the 
congested  area  on  a  football  day  would  probably  be- 
come a  conflagration,  because  the  department  could  not 
get  at  it.  The  vicinity  is  thickly  built  over;  and  the 
persons  that  thickly  built  it  over  do  not  want  the 
Stadium  and  the  mobs  and  the  disturbances  and  the 
dust,  and  should  not  be  forced  to  suffer  them.  It  is  not 
fair  to  deface  a  settled  neighborhood  that  way  when 
it  does  not  have  to  be  done. 

If  the  Stadium  is  to  be  built  in  Strawberry  Canon  it 
will  be  necessary  to  cut  away,  at  heavy  cost  for  land- 
scaping, a  large  part  of  the  Big  C  hill ;  which  disposes  of 
the  argument  that  the  topography  of  the  site  is  in  its 
favor.  Such  a  structure  as  the  Yale  Bowl,  and  that 
seems  the  best  form,  is  a  scraper  job,  in  which  the 
earth  is  moved  from  the  centre  oval,  to  deepen  it,  and 
banked  up  around  the  rim  to  support  the  seats.  A 
natural  amphitheatre,  if  there  were  one  available,  is 
little  to  the  point ;  it  would  probably  be  a  cheaper  opera- 
tion on  level  land. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  universitj'  can  acquire,  without 
a  legislative  act,  a  good  title  to  the  proposed  site.  Three 
and  a  half  acres  about  in  the  centre  of  it  were  once 
condemned  for  a  reservoir  to  serve  both  the  university 
and  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution.  This  set  up  a  trust, 
which  it  will  take  some  management  to  dissolve.  Until 
it  is  dissolved  the  Regents  could  probably  be  enjoined 
from  proceeding,  and  the  undertaking  held  up. 

Whether  such  a  structure  is  to  be  a  monster  of  ugli- 
ness or  an  object  of  interest  and  beauty  may  depend 
altogether,  and  in  this  case  will  depend  altogether,  on 
where  it  is  placed.  The  Flavian  Amphitheatre  is  a 
rather  good-looking  thing  where  it  is,  but  crowded  into 
the  Roman  Forum  it  would  have  been  an  enormit)'.  The 
Stadium  jammed  into  Strawberry  Caiion,  close  against 
the  fine  old  residences  of  the  neighborhood,  will  be  an 
oppressive,  overwhelming  thing,  no  matter  how  it  is 
planned.  Down  on  the  level  prairie  toward  West 
Berkeley,  there  is  ample  room,  as  yet  unoccupied 
or  but  sparsely  occupied,  where  it  would  have  a  spacious 
setting  and  would  be  an  imposing  and  dignified  and  per- 


haps beautiful  work,  rather  than  a  nightmare.  And 
there  are  good  transportation  facilities,  capable  of  e.x- 
pansion  for  peak  loads,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
parking  all  the  automobiles  people  will  ever  wish  to 
drive  there;  and  if  the  owners  of  the  surrounding 
vacant  lots  are  canny  they  will  probably  rent  parking 
space  and  supply  security  for  the  property  entrusted 
to  them.  That  will  accommodate  every  one  concerned, 
and  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  lire  department.  As 
yet  there  is  nothing  down  there  to  burn,  and  the  whole 
neighborhood  could  develop  with  reference  to  the 
Stadium  and  the  risk.  The  neighboring  owners  would 
like  to  have  it.  Those  in  the  vicinity  of  Strawberry 
Canon  would  not.  Distance  from  the  university  is  no 
objection.  It  is  no  farther  than  the  Yale  Bowl  is  from 
the  Yale  buildings,  or   Soldiers'   Field  from  Harvard. 

But  there  is  another  and  deeper  reason  than  these, 
which  we  fear  the  Regents  have  not  considered;  that  is, 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  physical  and  S3^mbolical  sepa- 
ration between  the  scholarly  purposes  of  the  university 
and  its  mere  sporting  propensities,  a  separation  that 
ought  to  become  more  pronounced  as  the  university 
undergoes  proper  development.  Those  sporting  pro- 
pensities are  a  degenerate  imitation  of  the  athletic  fad 
among  the  classic  Greeks.  And  the  athletic  fad  was 
never  necessary  to  the  civilization  of  Greece.  We  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  claims  made  for  the  agency  of  the 
Olympic  games  in  bringing  the  Greeks  together  and 
making  them  one  people;  claims  which  would  have 
more  validity  if  the  Greeks  had  ever  got  together  or 
had  ever  become  one  people.  Their  athletics  had  little 
to  do  with  their  passion  for  knowing  things.  They 
were  not  supreme  at  it.  Their  best  runners  would 
probably  look  like  paralytics  beside  the  crooked  profes- 
sional sprinters  of  a  generation  ago,  and  their  most 
eminent  gj'mnasts  are  beaten  all  hollow  all  summer 
long  by  those  of  the  cheapest  little  American  circus. 
If  you  don't  believe  the  latter  statement,  read  Brander 
Matthews'  book  on  the  drama. 

Our  young  people  in  college  have  elected  to  imitate 
one  of  the  poorer  parts  of  Greek  life.  If,  instead,  they 
had  chosen  to  master  Greek  philosophy  and  learning 
and  literature  and  art,  and  make  the  whole  scholarly 
spirit  of  ancient  Greece  their  own,  universities  would 
be  worth  a  hundred  per  cent,  more  than  they  are.  The 
Regents  should  encourage  the  student  world  to  reverse 
itself  in  this  matter.  The  Stadium,  which  in  spite  of 
anything  you  want  to  say  or  sing  about  it  is  to  be  the 
Colosseum  of  university  life,  should  be  as  far  lemoved 
as  possible  from  the  academic  halls.  It  does  not  belong 
on  the  campus,  which  has  already  too  much  the  char- 
acter of  a  country  club,  too  little  the  character  of  the 
academic  grove. 

President  Barrows  has  recently  expressed  serious 
concern  about  the  lack  of  space  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  to  ser\'e  the  legitimate  uses  of  the  university 
as  a  place  of  learning  and  culture.  In  the  face  of  his 
statements  on  the  subject,  how  can  the  Regents  devote 
land  on  the  campus  to  athletic  spectacles,  without 
encouraging  th' 
as  philosophy? 


A  Case  of  Political  Demoralization. 

It  was  the  wish  of  Senator  Johnson,  candidate  for  re- 
election, to  have  a  close  personal  and  political  friend  at 
the  head  of  the  State  Republican  Committee,  and  his 
choice  fell  upon  State  Senator  Boynton.  It  was  the 
wish  of  Mr.  Richardson,  candidate  for  governor,  to 
have  in  that  position  a  man  devoted  to  his  interests, 
and  his  selection  was  Mr.  Radclift'e  of  Watsonville. 
When  the  State  Central  Committee  met  in  San  Fran- 
cisco last  Saturday  there  was  a  counting  of  noses  and 
Johnson  had  the  best  of  it.  Bo}'nton  was  chosen  by  a 
substantial  majority.  Now  comes  Richardson  with  a 
declaration  that  he  will  take  his  doll  rags  and  go  home. 
He  will  have  naught  to  do  with  a  committee  presided 
over  by  Johnson's  man  Boynton.  There  you  have  it. 
Already,  before  the  campaign  has  begun,  a  pretty  row 
between  candidates,  with  one  of  them  arbitrarily 
ignoring  the  official  party  organization.  It  is  pertinent 
to  ask — Where  are  we  at?  Is  there  a  Republican 
organization  in  California,  or  has  our  politics  become 
a  mere  fight  between  rivals  for  official  place? 

What  is  the  obligation  of  Republicans  in  a  situation 
in  which  a  candidate  for  United  States  senator  denies 
by  his  acts  any  obligation  to  sustain  party  policies,  and 
when  a  candidate  for  governor  repudiates  the  head  of 
the  official  party  organization?  Again — Where  are  we 
at?  There  was  a  time  when  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion in  California  belonged  to  the  members  of  the  party 
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and  when  it  had  authority  to  outline  principles  and 
policies  and  to  pledge  candidates.  It  would  appear  now 
that  we  had  attained  a  condition  in  which  each  candi- 
date makes  his  own  platform,  grabs  the  organization  if 
he  can  or  ignores  it  if  that  suits  him  better,  and  schemes 
for  election  after  any  manner  that  fits  his  whim  or 
pleasure.  A  situation  in  which  this  sort  of  thing  is 
possible  comes  pretty  close  to  political  chaos.  And  this 
is  what  the  direct  primary  has  put  over  on  us.  It  has 
made  of  our  state  politics  a  mere  scramble  for  office — 
a  catch-as-catch-can  game  void  of  responsibility,  char- 
acter, or  dignity.  Under  pretense  of  putting  political 
power  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  people  it  has  denied 
to  the  individual  voter — to  the  people — opportunity  to 
have  any  part  in  defining  public  policies  or  in  the  selec- 
tion of  agents  of  public  administration.    • 


means  the  same  sum  could  be  provided  as  under  the 
supervisors'  plan  and  in  the  same  length  of  time — $19,- 
500,000  in  six  years.  The  cost  to  taxpayers  would  be 
reduced  from  $31,380,000  to  $22,300,000,  or  a  saving  of 
$9,000,000.  The  tax  rate  for  the  six-year  period  would 
be  increased  17.1  cents  on  the  average  over  the  tax 
rate  mentioned  for  the  supervisors'  plan,  and  the  tax 
rate  for  the  succeeding  thirty-nine  years  would  be 
from  13  cents  to  5  cents  less,  or  an  average  of  9  cents, 
than  under  the  $12,000,000  bond  plan  of  the  super- 
visors. Only  two  supervisors,  Messrs.  Hynes  and  Mc- 
Sheehy,  voted  "No"  when  the  ordinance  specifying  that 
$12,000,000  forty-five-year  bonds  be  issued  was  passed. 


SHALL  THE  TURK  RETUR^' 


Mohammedan  Power  Again  Looms  Ominously  on  the  Eastern 
European  Horizon. 


Editorial  Notes. 

It  will  take  something  more  than  angry  assertion  on 
the  part  of  a  partisan  press  and  the  perfunctory  cer 
tifications  of  a  partisan  ex-officialism  to  discredit  the 
judgment  of  the  editors  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
who  have  written  into  that  work  that  Newton  D.  Baker, 
formerly  Secretary  of  War,  was  a  pacifist  who  had  no 
stomach  for  preparedness,  or  for  the  war  even  after  we 
got  into  it.  It  is  a  case  where  declamatory  denial  stands 
at  odds  with  recorded  fact.  If  Mr.  Baker  had  been  for 
preparedness  he  would  have  prepared — or  quit.  If  he 
had  been  earnestly  for  prosecution  of  the  war  he  would 
have  prosecuted  it  with  vigor — or  quit.  A  Secretary  of 
War  whose  heart  was  in  his  work  would  not  have  waited 
for  four  months  after  we  were  nominally  in  the  war  to 
determine  what  kind  of  a  gun  we  should  begin  to  manu- 
facture. Can  anybody  imagine  Stanton,  Lincoln's  Sec- 
retary of  War,  dilly-dallying  and  shilly-shallying 
through  the  period  when  we  were  obviously  in  the 
way  of  getting  in?  Can  anybody  imagine  a  man 
whose  heart  was  in  his  work  waiting  until  put  under 
pressure  of  public  opinion  to  take  measures  essential  to 
organization  and  dispatch  of  our  forces?  "The  record," 
says  a  maxim  of  the  law,  "is  the  best  evidence."  By  the 
record  Mr.  Baker  stands  convicted.  Furthermore,  he 
was  brought  into  the  War  Department  for  the  self-same 
qualities  that  marked  his  conduct  prior  to  our  entrance 
into  the  war  and  after  we  got  in.  Mr.  Wilson,  himself  a 
confessed  pacifist — a  man  "neutral  in  thought"  and  "too 
proud  to  fight,"  an  advocate  of  "peace  without  vic- 
tory," a  President  who  "kept  us  out  of  war" — wanted 
a  weak  and  spineless  war  minister.  He  had  found  in 
his  first  Secretary  (Garrison)  a  man  of  independence 
and  spirit,  and  independence  and  spirit  being  not  to  his 
taste,  he  sought  and  found  in  Baker  a  creature  whosr 
mind  would  "go  along"  with  his  own.  It  is  waste  of 
energy  for  Baker  or  his  apologists  to  froth  at  the  mouth 
— or  in  print — over  the  verdict  of  history.  It  is  a  ver- 
dict illustrated  and  confirmed  by  a  thousand  facts. 
It  stands  among  the  ineradicable  shames  of  our  national 
history.  For  our  national  honor  the  least  said  about 
it  the  better.  

The  necessity  for  American  oversight  in  Cuba  con- 
tinues, despite  the  fact  that  the  island  has  been  nomi- 
nally independent  now  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
For  the  third  time  Cuban  affairs  are  in  a  mess.  Re- 
cently General  Crowder  was  sent  by  the  Washington 
administration  to  "straighten  things  out,"  and  his  re- 
port embodies  a  series  of  recommendations  essential  to 
public  order.  The  president  of  the  Cuban  government 
has  accepted  these  recommendations,  but  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  government  is  obstreperous  and 
threatens  to  disregard  the  agreement  conceded  by  the 
executive.  It  looks  as  if  we  should  again  have  to  send 
an  armed  force  into  Cuba  to  enforce  another  season  of 
house-cleaning.  The  more  intelligent  and  responsible 
Cubans  recognize  this  necessity,  and  so  far  from  prO' 
testing  are  entirely  willing  that  we  should  get  at  the 
job  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


On  top  of  the  demand  for  twelve  million  dollars 
for  additional  school  buildings  in  San  Francisco 
now  rises  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon  a  colossal 
demand  for  extension  of  the  municipal  street-car 
system.  It  is  not  that  the  e.xtensions  are  seriously 
needed,  but  because  there  remain  to  be  carried 
out  certain  electioneering  promises  in  which  certain 
committees  and  certain  contractors  have  acquired  what 
may  be  styled  "vested  interests."  Private  companies 
owning  and  operating  street-car  lines  extend  them  when 
there  is  a  demand  promising  profit.  In  the  case  of  the 
municipal  system  extensions  are  made  on  political  ac- 
count. If  it  be  desired  to  get  the  vote  of  an  outlying 
district  there  is  arrangement  under  which  the  powers 
that  be  promise  new  street-car  facilities  without  refer- 
ence to  the  earning  power  of  the  constructions  pro- 
posed. The  carrying  out  of  such  bargains  is  easy, 
since  those  who  vote  the  money  do  not  have  to  pay  the 
bill.  There  was  time  when  it  seemed  that  this  species 
of  political  shenanigan  would  work  itself  out,  but  there 
is  no  longer  reason  for  hope.  The  trick  of  spending 
other  people's  money  has  been  learned  and  the  poli- 
ticians and  the  non-taxpaying  element  have  also  learned 
how  to  keep  it  in  continuous  operation. 


The  San  Francisco  Bureau  of  Governmental  Re 
search  has  been  looking  into  the  proposal  for  a  $12,- 
000,000  bond  issue  for  the  construction  of  some  thirty 
or  more  public  school  buildings.  It  presents  an  alter- 
native proposition:  (1)  that  the  amount  of  the  bond 
issue  be  reduced  from  $12,000,000  to  $5,000,000;  (2) 
that  the  contemplated  life  of  the  bonds  be  reduced  from 
forty-five  to  twenty-five  years;  and  (3)  that  $14,500,000 
be  provided  on  the  pay-as-you-go  plan  by  the  budget 
appropriations  during  the  next  six  years.  The  argu 
ment  of  the  bureau  is  to  the  effect  that  by  the  proposed 


Government  experts,  figuring  upon  the  larger  and 
more  obvious  items  of  loss  by  the  coal  strike,  place  the 
figure  at  $1,190,000,000.  Of  this  sum  it  is  estimated 
that  the  600,000  striking  miners  lost  approximately 
$750  each,  or  a  total  of  $450,000,000.  All  of  v/hich, 
first  or  last,  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  consuming 
public.  Losses  by  the  railroad  strike  run  into  so  many 
and  such  obscure  channels  that  appraisement  's  dif- 
ficult or  impossible.  The  sum,  assuredly,  is  a  vast  one. 
But  the  loss  has  not  alone  been  in  terms  of  money.  The 
factor  of  social  demoralization,  involving  the  death  by 
violence  of  some  thirty-one  persons  and  incidental  losses 
due  to  accidents  that  normally  would  be  avoided,  are 

beyond  estimate. 

wt^ 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Deer  Hunters  and  Forest  Fires. 

Dutch  Flat,  September  14,  1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  This  is  the  "open  season"  for  deer; 
also  it  is  the  season  of  forest  fires.  This  year  is  as  every 
year :  when  the  deer  hunters  come  forest  fires  begin.  The 
two  events  are  contemporaneous.  There  were  no  forest  fires 
hereabout  until  the  hunters  began  to  arrive,  September  1st ; 
now  one  can  see  a  beacon  in  every  direction  every  night,  and 
the  horizon  is  obscured  by  smolce  day  and  night. 

Lighted  cigarettes  carelessly  tossed  aside  as  on  the  city 
streets,  camp-fires  heedlessly  left  burning  or  inefficiently 
quenched,  or  else  permitted  to  spread  in  the  mulch  of  the 
forest  floor,   are  the  cause  of  the  conflagrations. 

The  "open"  deer-hunting  season,  coming  in  September,  when 
the  woods  are  as  tinder,  annually  is  causing  enormous  de- 
struction of  timber,  frequently  of  farming  property,  too.  And 
slowly  but  surely,  also,  it  is  bringing  about  the  destruction  of 
the  remnant  of  the  cervidce  of  our  mountains.  Already  the 
elk  have  disappeared  from  our  Sierra  and  Coast  range — from 
the  Cascades,  as  well ;  and  they  would  be  as  the  buffalo  every- 
where, but  that  "Wood's  Hole"  in  northern  Wyoming  is  now 
under   protection. 

Why  should  such  awful  wastefulness  be  longer  tolerated  ? 
California  is  paying  an  intolerable  price  to  provide  a  month's 
fun  (sic)  annually  to  its  town  tenderfoot  (during  the  most 
dangerous  month  of  the  year)  to  blaze  his  vain  and  destructive 
trail  through  the  forests  I 

Hereabout  every  one  is  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  a 
closed  season  for  at  least  ten  years — the  country  hunters  agree 
to  it,  and  they  are  not  the  conflagration-makers — and  when 
again  there  shall  be  "open  season"  that  then  it  ought  not  to 
begin  before  October  15th — when  the  rains  usually  begin — 
and  that  it  should  end  November  1st. 

Edward  A.  Belcher. 


Religious  conflict  is  the  real  character  of  the  crisis  in 
the  Near  East,  a  conflict  presently  complicated  by  inter- 
national jealousy,  aggravated  by  fears  for  concessions 
and  investments,  darkened  by  some  treacheries  and 
lightened  by  few  considerations  of  real  humanity.  How 
far  it  will  go  can  not  be  foreseen,  but  the  old  nature  and 
an  old  trouble  are  clear.  The  Allies  were  willing  that 
the  Germans  should  stay  in  Europe;  they  were  not 
willing  that  the  Turks  should.  They,  therefore,  recog- 
nized some  difference  between  the  Germans  and  the 
Turks,  and  that  difference  must  have  been  religion. 
The  Germans  were  supposed  to  have  our  kind. 

Concretely,  the  crisis  arises  from  the  efforts  of  the 
Greeks  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  signed,  in  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  of  the 
armistice  with  Turkey,  at  the  government  porcelain 
works  near  Paris  on  August  10,  1920.  The  treaty  that 
was  made  in  the  pottery  was  broken  in  the  Porte — or 
to  be  precise  it  was  refused  ratification  at  Constanti- 
nople. At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  the  Turkish 
delegates  signed  it,  and  the  Oriental  resignation  with 
which  the  Sultan  appeared  to  receive  its  confis- 
atory  and  expulsory  provisions,  split  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire.   

Recent  Turkish  troubles  and  Turkey's  part  in  the 
great  war  brought  upon  the  stage  three  striking  char- 
acters :  Talaat,  Enver,  and  Mustafa  Kemal.  Each 
played  his  energetic  part,  but  two  of  them  have  ceased 
from  troubling.  After  the  war  Talaat  went  to  Berlin 
and  opened  a  saloon.  He  might  have  been  a  success  as 
a  saloon-keeper,  but  an  Armenian  who  disliked  his 
record  among  the  Armenians  assassinated  him  a  year 
ago  last  March.  Enver  had  a  more  dignified  career. 
He  took  the  back  track  of  the  Turkish  people,  and  in 
Turkistan,  with  bolshevist  assistance,  organized  a 
really  formidable  power,  one  that  was  beginning  to 
menace  India.  But  an  Armenian  killed  him  at  Bokhara. 
Mustafa  Kemal  appears  to  have  been  more  than  the 
mere  fighter.  In  the  sketch  of  him  presented  in  the 
Argonaut's  department  of  portraiture,  "Individualities," 
the  reader  may  discern  some  qualifications  of  the  con- 
structive statesman  and  patriot ;  cruel,  to  be  sure,  but 
we  hardly  expect  a  Turk  on  the  warpath  to  be  real 
gentle.  His  progress  from  Angora,  where  he  had  set 
up  a  secondary  Turkish  state,  to  Smyrna  and  thence 
to  the  Dardanelles,  appears  to  have  been  assisted  by 
French  jealousy  of  England,  and  Italian  jealousy  of 
Greece,  more  than  by  that  general  bugaboo,  the  Mos- 
cow soviet  government.  There  is  little  natural  affinity 
between  bolshevisra  and  the  Turks,  who  are  wor- 
shippers of  authority  and  autocracy. 

The  presence  of  the  Turk  in  Europe  has  a  most 
interesting  historic  background.  He  is  recognized  as 
an  anomaly,  something  which  in  a  spiritual  sense  does 
not  belong  and  never  can;  a  transplanted  part  of  Asia, 
with  Asian  guile  and  policy  and  Asian  ways  of  re- 
garding human  relations.  Perhaps  he  feels  himself  out 
of  place,  and  he  is  certainly  aware  of  the  endless 
pressure  exerted  against  him  by  the  claims  and  desire 
of  Russia  to  reach  the  Mediterranean  through  Con- 
stantinople. At  any  rate,  his  European  possessions  have 
been  whittled  away  until  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
war  comparatively  little  was  left.  This  tends  to  make 
him  irritable.     It  would  anybody. 


Appreciation. 

Brook  Farm, 
Devon,  Pa.,  August  25, 
To  the  Argonaut:     It  is  a  privilege  to  subscribe. 

Yours  truly,  (Mrs.)  Oscar  Seeley. 


1922. 


Not  Yet. 


Berkeley,  September  25,  1922. 
Editor  Argonaut — Sir:  I  have  read  to  several  friends 
your  description  of  the  wife  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  patching  a  chair  cover  with  part  of  a  sofa  pillow,  and 
we  are  unanimously  agreed  that  when  such  a  thing  can  happen 
in  the  White  House  the  country  has  not  completely  gone  to 
hell  yet.  MiLO  Anders. 


When  we  first  meet  the  Turk  in  the  pages  of  Gibbon, 
and  that  is  the  best  place  to  meet  him,  he  is  rising 
somewhere  vaguely  in  the  plains  of  the  East,  beyond 
the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  and  erupting  toward  the 
West — the  last  of  the  great  westward  "migrations  of 
peoples,"  if  we  omit  the  European  influx  into  what  was 
once  songfully  known  as  our  own  United  States.  He  is 
a  horseman  and  a  horseback  archer,  just  as  the  Ameri- 
can pioneer  when  he  reached  the  plains  became  a  horse- 
back rifleman ;  and  he  seems  endowed  with  a  genius 
for  the  destructive  operations  of  war.  The  American 
plainsman  liked  to  feel  that  his  followers  at  least  would 
found  cities  and  build  institutions  for  the  service  of 
men.  If  he  slaughtered  the  Indians  it  was  more  on  tlie 
principle  of  clearing  the  land.  The  Turk  had  no  in- 
terest in  constructive  achievement;  apparently  no  ability 
that  way.  He  was  satisfied  to  appropriate  the  work  of 
others,  after  he  had  removed  the  workers.  Denver, 
Cheyenne,  Laramie  and  Salt  Lake  City  may  not  be  the 
most  beautiful  of  human  creations,  but  they  are  a  para- 
dise compared  to  the  creative  accomplishments  of  the 
Turk.  Among  the  most  fanatical  of  men,  even  his  re- 
ligion was  borrowed.  Fervent  as  he  was  in  faith  and 
prayer,  he  could  not  even  give  the  world  a  respectable 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  his  main  mosque  today  is 
the  great  church  Justinian  built.  Like  death,  the  Turk 
took  all  and  gave  nothing.  His  symbol  on  a  banner  is 
the  crescent,  denoting  growth  and  development ;  but  the 
real  expression  of  his  genius  consists  of  full  graveyards, 
and  of  75,000  people  on  the  quays  at  Smyrna,  made  home- 
less by  a  conflagration  comparable  to  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1906,  and  as  useless  to  any  military,  political, 
or  social   purpose.     With  his  destructiveness  he  com- 
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.;:;=  the  abhorrent  attribute  of  crueltj'.     He  has  some 
good  qualities,  but  he  is  careful  not  to  let  them  ride  him. 


In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the  Turks,  tempted 
by  riches  they  could  consume  but  not  replace,  began  to 
move  westward  from  Turkistan,  and  the  delicate  civili- 
zation of  Persia  withered  before  them.  The  shepherds 
and  horse  herders  had  become  robbers,  the  bands  of 
robbers  became  conquering  armies,  the  armies  aimed  at 
the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  and  ultimately  brought  it 
down.  Besides  the  Persians,  they  had  overwhelmed 
the  Syrians,  the  Armenians,  the  Kurds,  and  the 
Arabians  both  of  Arabia  and  Egypt.  They  took  the 
Holy  Land  and  provoked  the  Crusades,  for  they  per- 
secuted the  Oiristian  pilgrims  whom  the  Arabians  had 
treated  with  an  amiable  tolerance:  compelling  them, 
with  the  most  refined  Turkish  humor,  to  defile  the 
shrines  they  had  tramped  a  thousand  miles  to  honor. 
Western  Europeans  have  never  liked  them  real  well 
since.  The  Turks  took  back  Jerusalem  after  the  First 
Crusade,  and  rather  easily  repelled  several  more  of  these 
fantastic  expeditions.  Long  before  1453  they  had  com- 
pletely enveloped  Constantinople,  tearing  away  piece- 
meal the  territories  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  conquering 
Bulgaria  and  Serbia;  and  in  that  year  Mohammed  II 
broke  his  treaties  with  the  last  of  the  Roman  emperors 
and  took  the  city.  The  Turk's  title  to  the  best  piece 
of  real  estate  in  the  world  is  not  even  that  of  honest 
conquest.  Nor  did  he  halt  there.  He  got  into  Italy. 
Jan  Sobieski,  the  Pole,  had  to  stop  him  at  the  gates  of 
Vienna,  or  he  might  have  overrun  Europe.  A  Polish 
spy  who  penetrated  the  Turkish  camp  during  that  siege 
was  rewarded  with  a  monopoly  of  baking  rolls.  He 
chose  for  them  the  form  of  the  crescent:  and  that  is 
why  we  eat  Vienna  crescents  for  breakfast — when  we 
have  them.  It  is  easier  to  devour  the  S3'mbol  of  Turkey 
than  its  realitj-.  What  might  have  happened  had 
Vieima  fallen  it  is  hard  to  saj-.  Imams  might  have 
preached  the  Koran  in  Xotre  Dame  and  York  Minster, 
and  with  the  requisite  surgical  trimming  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  might  have  been  ilohammedans. 

After  this  failure  the  Turk  seemed  weary,  and 
when  they  had  Poled  hira  out  of  \^ienna,  so  to 
speak,  he  sat  down  on  his  conquests.  Following  the 
battle  of  Lepanto,  in  which  our  old  friend  Cervantes 
lost  a  hand,  happily  not  his  pen  hand,  Turkey  began  to 
wane.  She  lost  in  rather  quick  succession  Hungary,  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  much  territory  in  what  has  been 
Russia.  She  had  been  weakened  by  her  victories,  and 
illustrated  the  biological  law  laid  down  by  David  Starr 
Jordan  that  a  warlike  people  drains  awa)-  its  best  blood, 
win  or  lose.  Greece  was  lost  to  Turke\'  in  the  battle 
of  Xavarino,  Mohanmied  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  rebelled 
and  captured  Syria,  France  conquered  Algeria,  and  in 
spite  of  slight  recoveries  a  series  of  nineteenth-century 
events  wore  Turkey  down  to  the  limits  she  occupied 
in  August,  1914.  Her  craftiest  statesman  did  not  wish 
to  enter  the  great  war,  understanding  that  she  had 
little  to  gain,  and  much  to  lose. 


The  Turk  in  Europe  was  never  the  Arabian  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Arabian  in  Europe  created  a  civilization  of 
beauty  and  value,  laid  the  foundations  of  many  of  the 
modem  sciences,  and  left  remains  and  memories  that 
are  among  the  inspirations  of  literature,  poetrj',  and  art 
If  the  Turk  has  contributed  anything  of  similar  worth 
we  do  not  recall  it.  He  has  been  a  bhght.  For  that 
reason,  and  for  his  religion,  and  his  system  of  matri- 
monial repetition,  and  his  cruelty,  the  peoples  of  West- 
em  Europe  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  hailed 
the  end  of  the  war  as  an  opportunit}'  to  say  to  him, 
as  the  small  London  girl  told  her  sister  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord  had  said  to  Adam  and  Eve  after  the  fall: 
"Nah  then,  ahtside!"  They  purposed  to  bimdle  him 
over  the  Bosphorus  and  make  him  stay  there.  After 
the  Peace  Conference  they  evolved  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  one  of  the  four  treaties  supposed  to  bring  peace 
on  earth,  one  of  the  four  heralds  of  the  dove.  It  was 
a  sort  of  Wilsonian  achievement,  looking  to  ideals  and 
desirabilities  rather  than  facts.  The  Sultan  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  at  Constantinople  with  the  remnants 
of  a  government,  under  the  suri'eillance  and  practical 
control  of  a  mixed  commission  representing  England, 
Italy,  and  France,  which  has  been  so  administering  the 
business  that  you  had  to  learn  what  quarter  of  the 
town  you  were  in  to  know  what  sort  of  postage  stamp 
to  buy.  The  Turkish  Empire  was  dismembered.  The 
English  had  relied  upon  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  and  had 
looked  to  Venizelos,  the  Greek  premier,  to  enforce  it. 
The  Italians  encouraged  King  Constantine  to  proceed 
from  Venice  back  to  Greece,  where  he  promoted  a 
turnover  of  government  that  sent  Venizelos  into  exile. 
And  both  French  and  Italians  had  contrived  secret 
treaties  with  the  Turks. 


thing  to  be  said  on  that  side.  Financial  interest  is  an 
intimate  relationship.  The  Turk  does  not  look  so  bad 
to  the  French,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  English 
gains  in  Mesopotamia  have  disturbed  the  balance  of  in- 
terest in  the  Near  East.  Italy  feared  the  rise  of  a  Greek 
power.  England  was  bet\veen  two  dark  prospects ;  her 
bitter  experience  and  a  dangerous  condition  of  her 
political  and  commercial  establishment. 

The  British  Empire  is  the  largest  Mohammedan 
power  and  the  Mohammedan  world  is  now  in  a  fer- 
ment of  religious  revival.  One-quarter  of  all  British 
subjects  are  Mohammedan,  and  the  most  cohesive  bloc 
of  them  is  in  India,  where,  imder  the  agitations  of 
Ghandi,  they  have  at  last  formed  a  union  of  sentiment 
and  ambition  with  large  elements  of  the  Hindu  popula- 
tion, which  joins  them  in  the  demand  that  the  Cali- 
phate shall  not  be  expelled  from  Constantinople.  This 
demand  is  based  on  certain  assurances  given  by  Eng- 
land to  her  Mohammedan  subjects,  assurances  that  were 
followed  by  hea's'y  recruiting  in  India  in  the  war  against 
Germany.  On  the  other  hand  the  Turk,  imder  obliga- 
tions to  both  England  and  France,  joined  the  Germans 
and  closed  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Allied  warships,  thus 
causing  the  defeat  of  Roumania,  the  collapse  of  Russia, 
and  the  prolongation  of  the  war  for  two  years:  with 
grave  chances  of  evil  outcome. 

Lloyd  George  declares  that  the  treacherous  porter 
shall  not  hold  the  gate  again.  But  the  Turks  threaten 
to  visit  on  Constantinople  the  pains  of  hell  they  sent 
on  Smyma,  and  from  the  Paris  conference  goes  an 
humble  invitation,  with  Lord  Curzon's  approval,  to 
make  themselves  at  home  again  in  Constantinople,  to 
accept  most  of  Thrace,  with  Adrianople,  and  to  come  and 
talk  it  over  at  Venice.  That  great  waterway,  the  Dar- 
danelles and  the  Bosphorus,  witli  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
between,  is  to  be  neutralized,  if  the  Turks  will  kindly 
consent.  They  are  offered  practically  their  old  place  in 
Europe  as  the  fruit  of  their  slaughters  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  offer  may  have  to  be  confirmed  to  them  in  the 
interests  of  a  weary  and  tax-ridden  civilization.  It  is 
disappointing.  It  looks  like  the  recrudescence  of 
Turkey,  with  aU  that  involves  of  religious  hatred 
and  commercial  jealousy;  an  event  whose  end  no  one 
can  foresee,  but  one  to  which  the  United  States  can 
hardly  be  indifferent.  Morton  Todd. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Here  is  one  of  the  apparent  puzzles  of  the  situa- 
tion. People  concerned  for  \\'estern  civilization  are 
asking,  "Why  has  France  let  us  down?"  They  are 
tempted  to  the  bitter  observation  of  Lowell,  slightly 
paraphrased: 

"Your  mark  was  the  guns,  Jean." 

But  the  French  Snancial  interest  in  Turkey  is  heax'v. 
Loan  after  loan  of  a  decrepit  government  has  been 
placed  through  French  bankers.  French  financiers  have 
established  banks  in  Turkey,  French  capitalists  have 
acquired  valuable  concessions  and  involved  French 
money  in  Turkish  territory.  That  inclines  France  to 
recognize  Turkish  territorial  rights,  and  there  is  some- 


Abraham  Lincoln. 

(From  the  "Commemoration  Ode." 
Life   may   be  given   in  many   ways, 
.■\nd  loyalty  to  Truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  in  the  field. 
So   bountiful  is   Fate ; 
But  then  to  stand  beside  her. 
When  craven  churls  deride  her. 
To  front  a  lie  in  arms  and  not  to  yield. 
This  shows,  methinks,  God's  plan 
.\nd  measure  of  a  stalwart  man. 
Limbed  like  the  old  heroic  breeds. 
Who  stand  self-poised  on  manhood's  solid  earth. 
Not  forced  to  frame  excuses  for  his  birth. 
Fed  from  within  with  all  the  strength  he  needs. 

Such    was  he,   our   Martyr-Chief, 
Whom  late  the  Nation  he  had  led. 
With  ashes  on  her  head. 
Wept  with  the  passion  of  an  angry  grief : 
Forgive  me,  if  from  present  things  1  turn 
To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat  and  bum, 
.\nd  hang  my  wreath  on  his  world-honored  urn. 
Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote. 
And  can  not  make  a  man 
Save  on  some  worn-out  plan. 
Repeating  us  by  rote : 
For  him  her  Old-World  moulds  aside  she  threw. 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  imexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted    shaped  a  hero  new. 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 

How  beautiful  to  see. 
Once   more   a  shepherd   of  mankind   indeed. 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead  ; 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be. 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth. 
But  by  his   clear-minded  human   worth. 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity ! 
They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust ; 
They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill. 

And   supple-tempered   will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  and  thrust. 
His  was  no  lonely  mountain-peak  of  mind. 
Thrusting  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy  bars, 
.-\  sea-mark  now\  now  lost  in  vapors  blind ; 
Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level-lined. 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind. 
Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest  stars. 

Nothing  of  Europe  here. 
Or,  then,   of  Europe  fronting  northward  still. 
Ere  any  names  of  Serf  and  Peer 
Could  Nature's  equal  scheme  deface ; 
Here  was  a  tj'pe  of  the  true  elder  race. 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us  face  to  face. 

I  praise  him  not ;  it  were  too  late ; 
.\nd  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  can  not  wait. 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 
So   always  firmly  he : 
He  knew^  to  bide  his  time. 
And  can  his  fame  abide. 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime. 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 
Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums, 
Disttirb  our  judgment  lor  the  hour. 
But  at  last  silence  comes ; 
These  all  are  gone,  and  standing  like  a  tower. 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 
■  The  kindly-earnest,   brave,   foreseeing  man. 
Sagacious,  patient,   dreading  praise,  not  blame. 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


John  Barton  Payne,  successor  to  the  late  Henry  P. 
Davidson  as  head  of  the  Red  Cross,  is  a  lawyer,  and 
was  at  one  time  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Cook 
County,  Illinois. 

Jesse  W.  Sweetser  of  Siwanoj'  and  Ardsley,  Yale 
and  Wall  Street,  is  America's  new  amateur  golf  cham- 
pion. Sweetser,  who  is  only  twenty,  has  brought  the 
amateur  crown  back  to  New  York  after  a  nine  3'ears' 
absence. 

Jacob  S.  Coxey,  who  led  his  famous  "army"  to  Wash- 
ington many  j'ears  ago,  recently  filed  his  petition  in 
Toledo  for  the  non-partisan  nomination  for  United 
States  senator  from  Ohio. 

Edward  Bell,  chief  of  the  current  information  bu- 
reau of  the  State  Department,  has  been  assigned  to  duty 
as  coimselor  of  the  legation  at  Peking,  China.  Mr. 
Bell  has  been  stationed  at  many  capitols  in  various 
diplomatic  posts. 

George  Horton,  American  consul-general  at  Smyma, 
is  an  eminent  man  of  letters,  some  of  his  titles 
being:  "Songs  of  the  Lowl}',"  "In  Unknown  Seas," 
"Aphroessa,"  "Constantine,"  "A  Fair  Brigand,"  "Like 
Another  Helen,"  "Modem  Athens,"  "The  Tempting  of 
Father  Anthony,"  "The  Long  Straight  Road,"  "In 
Argolis,"  "The  Monk's  Treasure."  "The  Edge  of 
Hazard,"  and  "Miss  Schuyler's  Alias."  Horton  was 
bom  in  Fairville,  New  York,  in  1859.  He  has 
long  been  deeply  interested  in  the  life  and  affairs  of 
the  Near  East.  His  wife  was  Catherine  Sacapoulo  of 
Athens.  From  1899  to  1901  he  was  literary  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Times-Herald,  leaving  that  paper  to  be- 
come editor  of  the  literary  supplement  of  the  Chicago 
American.  He  has  been  consul-general  at  Athens,  con- 
sul at  Saloniki,  and  as  consul-general  at  Smyrna  was 
in  charge  of  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy.  Russia  and  Serbia  in  Asia  Minor,  from  the  out- 
break of  the  great  war  until  April,  1917,  when,  on  the 
rupture  of  our  relations  with  Turkey,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Saloniki,  returning  to  Smyma  in  ilay.  1919. 
For  protection  of  the  Christian  populations  in  Turkey 
he  was  decorated  with  the  papal  Order  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  he  is  also  a  Commander  of  the  (Greekj 
Order  of  the  Savior.  He  has  received  the  thanks  of 
the  British  and  French  governments  for  his  services 
to  their  nationals  during  the  war. 

William  Phillips  of  Beverly,  ilassachusetts,  who  was 
recently  appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State  to  succeed 
Henry  G.  Fletcher  when  the  latter  was  named  Ambas- 
sador to  Belgium,  is  notable  among  the  "career  men'' 
in  Washington.  The  State  Department  nowadays  is 
being  staffed  with  young  men  who  enter  the  diplomatic 
ser\'ice  fresh  from  college,  and  who  by  reason  of  their 
special  gifts — education,  social  background,  and  per- 
sonality— have  proved  peculiarlv  fitted  to  establish  and 
maintain  friendly  foreign  relations.  They  are  learning 
the  game  from  the  inside  out.  serving  apprenticeships 
in  secretarial  positions  and  working  up  to  the  highest 
posts.  The  new  Under  Secretary  was  but  recently 
Minister  to  The  Hague.  Seventeen  years  ago  Mr. 
Phillips  was  succeeding  Mr.  Fletcher  as  first  secretary 
of  the  American  legation  at  Peking.  Since  that  time 
the  two  have  been  playing  on  the  international  chess- 
board, occasionally  passing  on  the  high  seas,  each  to 
slip  into  the  position  the  other  had  vacated.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips was  one  of  the  Federal  government  commissioners 
to  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  in  this 
city  in  1915.  His  present  post  of  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  which  has  given  him  the  title  of  the  "diplomat 
behind  the  diplomat,"  was  created  three  years  ago  by 
law  to  relieve  the  Secretary-  of  his  increased  duties  and 
to  give  higher  prestige  to  his  assistant,  who  in  the 
absence  of  his  chief  automatically  becomes  the  acting 
head  of  the  State  Department. 

Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha  was  brr-ught  up  at  Saloniki, 
and  became  well  known  at  Constantinople  during  the 
Young  Turk  revolution  of  1908.  During  the  war  in 
the  Balkan  peninsula  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  mili- 
tary leader  at  Chatalja,  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy, 
and  sent  on  a  mission  to  Sofia  after  the  v.-ar,  and  on 
another  to  Paris,  returning  to  Constantinople  in  1914, 
a  short  time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  great  conflict. 
During  the  attack  of  the  Anglo-French  fleet  on  the 
Dardanelles  Kemal  Pasha  took  command  of  a  sector 
when  the  Turks  seemed  to  be  in  a  critical  situation,  and 
by  disobedience  of  some  erroneous  orders  saved  the 
Turkish  army  by  the  victory  of  Anafarta  and  probably 
prevented  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Allies. 
For  quarreling  with  the  German  generals  over  points 
of  strategy  he  was  sent  to  ^Mesopotamia  in  disgrace,  but 
returned  to  the  capital  a  few  weeks  before  the  armis- 
tice. After  the  occupation  of  Smyrnaby  the  Greeks  he 
was  appointed  inspector-general  of  Anatolia,  but  being 
gifted  with  great  organizing  ability  and  at  outs  with 
the  policy  of  his  government,  which  he  accused  of  be- 
traying 'Turkey  to  the  Allies,  he  raised  an  army  of  his 
own.  In  1919  the  government  tried  to  recall  him  to 
Constantinople,  but  he  refused  to  obey,  and  although  he 
had  formerly  been  very  friendly  with  the  Sultan  he 
was  degraded  and  deprived  of  the  right  to  wear  his 
decorations.  He  loathes  politics,  but  has  a  remarkable 
ascendancy  over  the  Turkish  people  and  his  troops.  He 
is  the  real  organizer  and  commander  of  the  nationalist 
movement  in  Anatolian  Turkev. 
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ATOLLS  AND  BLUE  LAGOONS. 


Two  More  Wanderers  Yield  Themselves  to  the  Spell  of  the 
South  Pacific  Islands. 


Another  effort  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  south 
sea  islands  strengthens  the  conviction  that  they  are  in 
one  particular  like  Chinamen :  they  have  no  mysteries, 
and  only  look  mysterious  because  the  troubled  com- 
plexity of  the  Western  mind  can  not  credit  their  tran- 
quil simplicity.  When  a  Polynesian  sits  and  looks  at 
the  surf  breaking  on  a  lava  ledge,  sits  there  and  gazes 
for  hours,  and  you  wonder  what  he  is  thinking  about, 
it  is  ten  chances  to  one,  not  that  he  is  thinking  about 
nothing,  but  that  he  is  not  thinking  about  anything; 
which  is  a  different  business.  James  Norman  Hall  and 
Charles  Bernard  Nordhoff,  reacting  to  the  farther  swing 
of  the  pendulum  from  the  hell  of  war,  sought  peace  as 
far  from  the  French  flying  fields  as  they  could  get,  and 
in  "Faery  Lands  of  the  South  Seas"  they  give  us  their 
interpretation  of  things  seen  and  heard;  and  tell  how 
that  region  of  mystical  beauty  and  calm  laid  soft  hands 
on  them  and  soothed  them  into  companionship  with  the 
gentle  ex-cannibals  of  the  Paumotus,  the  Marquesas, 
and  other  spots  of  fragrant  earth  such  as  Melville  first 
described  and  our  own  O'Brien  later  turned  into 
slathers  of  money  without  causing  any  of  them  to  dis- 
appear. We  may  say  at  the  outset  that  their  book, 
although  a  product  of  that  impossibilit)%  literary  col- 
laboration, is  written  in  a  style  as  charming  as  its  sub- 
ject, and  as  vivid  as  the  blue  lagoons  and  niu  groves 
which  it  depicts.  It  is  rare  description  of  enchanting 
scenes  and  charming  people,  with  just  enough  narrative 
to  enable  one  to  see  the  characters  living  their  real 
lives;  and  it  is  illustrated  with  beautiful  sketches. 

The  Polynesian  is  a  rather  good  sort,  and  his  soul 
has  possibilities.  Its  character  persists,  despite  eft'orts 
to  alter  it.  Floating  on  an  ocean  of  darkened  silver 
one  heavenly  night,  one  of  our  authors  gets  a  glimpse 
of  a  phase  of  it,  thus  objectivized: 

Some  one  came  aft,  walking  along  the  rail  in  his  bare  feet. 
It  was  Ore.  the  cabin  boy,  who  is  taken  with  an  enviable 
kind  of  madness  at  the  full  of  the  moon.  He  looked  care- 
fully around  to  make  sure  that  every  one  was  asleep,  and 
then  stood  clasping  and  unclasping  his  hands  in  ecstasy, 
carrying  on  a  one-sided  conversation  in  a  confidential  under- 
tone. Now  and  then  he  would  smile  and  straightway  become 
serious  again,  gazing  with  rapt,  listening  attention  at  the 
world  of  pure  light;  nodding  his  head  at  inter\'^als  in  vigorous 
confirmation  of  some  occult  confidence.  At  length  his  figure 
receded,  blurred,  took  on  the  quality  of  the  moonlight,  and  I 
saw  him  no  more. 

So  we  sail  with  them  in  trading  schooners,  propelled 
by  the  white  man's  hope  of  private  profit,  the  real  dis- 
seminator of  civilization,  and  find  ourselves  outbound 
for  strange  ports,  and  in  the  peculiar  company  of  beach 
combers,  pearl  speculators,  seekers  of  solitude  for  its 
own  sake  and  sometimes  '"for  their  coimtry's  good"; 
and  happily  of  several  characters  of  real  nobility,  like 
Varaner,  whose  English  name  was  Warner,  and  his 
half-caste  son  who  flew  in  France  and  returned  to  the 
islands  a  captain.  The  ladies,  too,  are  there,  making 
the  most  casual  contributions  to  the  population,  and 
between  times  catching  fish. 

It  may  have  been  the  muck  of  war  that  did  it,  but 
these  men  seem  seized  with  a  passion  for  the  beauty 
of  the  world,  and  eager  to  share: 

We  made  landfalls  at  dawn,  in  midafternoon,  late  at  night 
— saw  the  islands  in  aspects  of  beauty  exceeding  one's 
strangest  imaginings.  We  penetrated  farther  and  farther  into 
a  thousand-mile  area  of  atoll-dotted  ocean,  discharging  our 
cargo  of  lumber  and  corrugated  iron,  rice  and  flour  and  canned 
goods;  taking  on  copra;  carrying  native  passengers  from  one 
place  to  another.  Sometimes  we  were  out  of  sight  of  land 
for  several  days,  beating  into  head  winds  under  a  slowly 
moving  pageantry  of  clouds  which  alone  gave  assurance  of  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth.  When  at  last  land  appeared  it  seemed 
inaccessibly  remote,  at  the  summit  of  a  long  slooe  of  water 
which  we  would  never  be  able  to  climb.  Sometimes  for  as 
long  a  period  we  skirted  the  shore  line  of  a  single  atoll,  the 
water  deepening  and  shoaling  under  our  keel  in  splotches  of 
vague  or  vivid  coloring.  From  a  vantage  point  in  the  rigging 
one  could  see  a  segment  of  a  vast  circle  of  islands  strung  at 
haphazard  on  a  thread  of  reef  which  showed  a  thin,  clear 
line  of  changing  red  and  white  under  the  incessant  battering 
of  the  surf.  Several  times  upon  going  ashore  we  found  the 
villages  deserted,  the  inhabitants  having  gone  to  distant  parts 
of  the  atoll  for  the  copra-making  season.  In  one  village  we 
came  upon  an  old  man  too  feeble  to  go  with  the  others, 
apparently,  sitting  in  the  shade  playing  a  phonograph.  He  had 
but  three  records :  ".\way  to  the  Forest,"  "The  Dance  of  the 
Nymphs  Schottische,"  and  "Just  a  Song  at  Twilight."  The 
disks  were  as  old  as  the  instrument  itself,  no  doubt,  and  the 
needles  so  badly  worn  that  one  could  barely  hear  the  music 
above  the  rasping  of  the  mechanism.  There  was  a  groove  on 
the  vocal  record  where  the  needle  caught,  and  the  singer,  a 
woman  with  a  high,  quavery  voice,  repeated  the  same  phrase, 
"when  the  lights  are  low,"  over  and  over  again.  I  can  still 
hear  it,  even  at  this  distance  of  time  and  place,  and  recall 
vividly  to  mind  the  silent  houses,  the  wide,  vacant  street 
bright  with  fugitive  sunshine,  the  lagoon  at  the  end  of  it 
mottled  with   the  shadows  of  clouds. 

Things  out  there  grow  delightfully  mixed,  and  people 
take  little  harm  by  the  mixture.  Humanity  is  not 
merely  slowed  down  and  comfortable,  but  seems  to 
have  acquired  a  really  comforting  interchangeability : 

Before  separating  at  Papeete  we  had  arranged  for  a  ren- 
dezvous, but  at  that  time  we  still  possessed  American  ideas 
of  punctuality  and  well-ordered  travel.  Now  we  know  some- 
thing of  the  casual  movements  of  trading  schooners  and  have 
learned  to  regard  the  'timely  arrival  of  a  letter  as  an  event 
touching  on  the  miraculous — the  keeping  of  a  rendezvous,  a 
possibility  too  remote  for  consideration.  One  hears  curious 
tales,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  of  the  outcome  of  such  tem- 
porary leave-takings  as  ours  was  meant  to  be — husbands  seek- 


ing their  wives  and  wives  their  husbands;  families  scattered 
among  these  fragments  of  land  and  striving  for  many  months 
to    reunite. 

I  witnessed,  not  long  ago,  the  sequel  of  one  of  these  un- 
successful quests.  A  native  from  a  distant  group  of  islands 
set  out  for  one  of  the  atolls  of  the  Low  Archipelago,  the 
home  of  his  sweetheart.  Arrangements  for  the  marriage  had 
been  made  long  before,  but  letters  had  gone  astray,  and  upon 
his  arrival  the  young  man  found  that  the  family  of  his  pros- 
pective father-in-law  had  gone  to  another  atoll  for  the  diving 
season.  With  no  means  of  following,  he  submitted  to  the 
inevitable,  and  married  another  girl.  Months  later,  the  woman 
of  his  first  choice  returned  with  her  second  choice  of  a  hus- 
band ;  and  the  former  lovers  met,  for  the  young  man  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  return  to  his  own  island.  Neither  made  any 
question  of  the  other's  decision — life  is  too  short;  and  from 
the  native  point  of  view,  it  is  foolish  to  spend  it  in  wanderings 
which,    at  the  last,   may  never  fulfill  their  purpose. 

R.  L.  S.  grooved  his  trail  on  these  oceans,  broad  and 
deep,  and  neither  the  waves  of  time  nor  of  the  sea  have 
obliterated  it.  Other  wanders  cross  it  here  and  there, 
and  send  the  tidings  home  to  San  Francisco  and  Scot- 
land and  the  world,  as  though  he  still  lived  and  one 
should  come  on  him  some  day.  Our  wanderers  met  an 
old  American  castaway  on  Ahu  Ahu,  and  he  brought 
back  that  other  wanderer: 

Once,  as  we  sat  drinking,  Tari  mentioned  Stevenson,  and 
the   old  man's   face  brightened. 

"E,"  he  said,  slowly,  in  native  fashion,  "I  remember  him 
well;  he  came  to  Hiva  Oa  with  the  Casco.  A  funny  fellow  he 
was  .  .  .  thin !  There  was  nothing  to  him  but  skin  and 
bones.  And  questions — he'd  ask  vou  a  hundred  in  a  minute  I 
I  didn't  take  to  him  at  first,  but  he  was  all  right.  He  didn't 
care  how  he  dressed ;  one  day  I  saw  him  walking  on  the  beach 
with  nothing  on  but  a  pair  of  drawers." 

And  there  was  another,  less  widely  known,  but  with 
the  scholar's  love  of  the  unexplored.  On  far  Ahu  Ahu 
they  found  one  of  those  lovable  delvers  into  the  kitchen 
middens  of  the  world,  and  took  up  with  him  the  ever- 
lasting question  of  the  origin  or  origins  of  the  Poly- 
nesians. Here  are  his  conclusions,  based  on  nebulous 
appearances,  and  therefore  vague  and  fascinating: 

"On  the  whole,"  he  said,  with  agreeable  readiness  to  speak 
of  his  work,  "I  am  convinced  that  they  came  from  the  west. 
The  Frenchman's  theory  that  the  race  originated  in  New 
Zealand,  like  the  belief  that  they  migrated  westward  from  the 
shores  of  America,  is  more  picturesque,  more  stirring  to  the 
imagination  ;  but  the  evidence  is  too  vague.  If  one  investi- 
gates the  possibilities  of  an  eastward  migration,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  finds  everywhere  in  the  western  islands  the  traces 
of  their  passage.  For  out  in  the  Orient,  in  isolated  groups, 
off  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  about  Java  and  Celebes,  and  in  the 
Arafura  Sea,  I  can  show  you  people  of  the  true  Polynesian 
type.  Even  in  such  places,  where  the  last  migration  must 
have  passed  .nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  scraps  of  evi- 
dence remain — a  word,  a  curious  custom,  the  manner  of  carrj'- 
ing  a  basket.  These  things  might  seem  coincidences  if  the 
trail  did  not  grow  warmer  as  one  travels  east. 

"Though  no  trace  of  their  blood  is  left,  New  Guinea  must 
at  one  time  have  been  a  halting  place  in  the  migration.  Papua 
it  is  called,  and  one  finds  the  word  current  in  Polynesia,  mean- 
ing a  garden,  a  rich  land.  The  natives  of  New  Guinea  are  as 
unlike  the  people  of  the  eastern  Pacific,  I  should  say,  as  the 
average  American  or  Englishman,  and  yet  throughout  New 
Guinea  there  is  a  most  curious  cropping  out  of  Polynesian 
words,  pointing  to  a  very  ancient  intercourse  between  the  races. 
Consider  the  word  for  woman  among  the  Polynesians.  In  Raro- 
tonga,  it  is  vaine ;  in  Tahiti,  vahine ;  in  the  Marquesas,  z-ehine  ; 
in  Hawaii,  wahine ;  in  Samoa,  fafine.  The  same  root  runs 
through  the  dialects  of  Papua.  In  Motu,  woman  is  hahine ; 
in  Kerepunu,  vavine ;  in  Aroma,  babine;  and  in  Motumotu  it  is 
ua,  which  in  this  part  of  the  Pacific  means,  variously,  female, 
seed,  and  rain.  I  could  cite  you  dozens  of  similar  examples. 
Now  and  then  one  comes  across  something  that  sets  one's 
imagination  to  work  ...  as  you  must  know,  the  word  for 
sun  in  the  islands  is  ra,  but  in  Tahiti  they  have  another  word, 
mahana.  In  New  Guinea,  thirty-five  hundred  miles  away,  and 
with  all  Melanesia  between,  the  tribes  of  the  South  Cape  call 
the  sun  mahana.     What  a  puzzle  it  is  ! 

"Though  it  may  be  the  merest  coincidence,  that  ra  has  a 
flavor  of  Egypt.  I  wonder  if  there  could  be  a  connection?  I 
used  to  know  a  girl  in  Tahiti  whose  strange  and  rather  beau- 
tiful name — hereditary  as  far  back  as  the  records  of  her  family 
went — was  that  of  a  queen  of  Egypt  who  ruled  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  before  Christ.  But  I  mustn't  ride  my  hobby 
too   fast." 

No  name  is  given :  the  lonely  delver  is  incog.  But 
could  this  have  been  Judge  Fornander?  He  seems  too 
long  ago,  and  yet  this  is  much  his  method,  and  much 
the  direction  of  his  theories.  However  we  may  puzzle 
over  these  matters  of  Polynesian  origin,  the  Polynesian 
apparently  does  not.  He  is  the  despair  of  the  peddlers 
of  ready-made  civilization.  It  seems  dangerous  to  sell 
him  marbles,  for  instance,  for  instead  of  resisting  idle- 
ness he  takes  the  marbles  and  plays  for  keeps  with  them 
and  makes  no  copra  for  days,  when  it  is  well  known 
that  his  real  function  on  the  earth  is  to  make  copra  so 
that  the  El  Dorado  Oil  Works,  or  some  other  oil  works, 
may  turn  out  palmolive  soap,  or  some  other  brand  of 
soap,  for  the  rest  of  us.  He  doesn't  seem  to  care  a  red 
cent  whether  we  have  any  soap  or  not.  He  is  shame- 
less about  it.  Approaching  an  island,  the  supercargo 
was  talking: 

"Well,  we  won't  have  to  stop  long,"  he  added,  grouchily. 
"I'll  take  what  copra  they  have  and  get  out.  It's  a  God- 
forsaken hole.  They  only  make  about  twenty-five  tons  a  year. 
The  island  could  produce  three  times  that  amount  under  de- 
cent management.  They're  a  lazy,  independent  .ot,  at  Rutiaro. 
You  can't  get  'em  to  stir  themselves." 

I  asked  him  what  they  had  to  gain  by  stirring  themeslves. 

"Gain?"  he  said.  "They  have  everj-thing  to  gain.  There 
are  only  two  frame  houses  on  the  place.  The  rest  of  them 
are  miserable  little  shelters  of  coconut  thatch.  I  haven't  sold 
them  enough  corrugated  iron  in  ten  years  to  cover  this  cockpit. 
You  remember  Takaroa  and  Niau  and  Fakahina  ?  Well, 
there's  my  idea  of  islands.  Nice  European  furniture — iron 
beds,  centre  tables,  phonographs,  bicycles " 

A  further  catalogue  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
civilization  which  the  inhabitants  of  Rutiaro  might  have  and 
didn't  convinced  me  that  this  was  the  atoll  I  had  been  looking 
for,  and  I  regretted  that  our  stay  there  was  to  be  so  brief. 

After  that  it  is  plain  what  a  perverse,  refractory  lot 
the  Polynesians  are,  and  how  fast  wedded  to  ways  that 
are  vain.  And  yet.  somehow,  they  get  along  with  them- 
selves,  with  nature,   with  what  we  call  life  and  think 


about  a  great  deal;  get  along  about  as  well  v.  ith  it  as 
we  do,  and  without  thinking  about  it  at  all.  Here  is 
a  motion  picture  of  them  not  easily  equaled : 

The  pass  was  at  the  farther  end  of  the  lagoon,  and  in  order 
to  save  time  in  getting  the  work  ashore  under  way,  the  super- 
cargo and  I,  with  three  of  the  sailors,  put  off  in  a  whaleboat, 
to  land  on  the  ocean  side  of  the  village.  Half  a  dozen  men 
rushed  into  the  surf,  seized  and  held  the  boat  as  the  back- 
wash poured  down  the  steep  incline  at  the  edge  of  the  reef. 
Among  them  was  the  chief,  a  man  of  huge  frame,  six  feet  two 
or  three  in  height.  Like  the  others  who  assisted  at  the  land- 
ing, he  was  clad  only  in  a  pareu,  but  he  lost  none  of  his  dig- 
nity through  his  nakedness.  He  was  fifty-five  years  old,  as  I 
afterward  learned,  and  as  he  stood  bidding  us  welcome  I 
thought  of  the  strange  aopearance  certain  of  the  chief  men  in 
America  or  France  or  England  would  make  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, deprived  of  the  kindly  concealment  of  clothing. 
What  a  revelation  it  would  be  of  skinniness  or  pudginess  f 
What  an  exhibition  of  scrawny  necks,  fat  stomachs,  flat  chests, 
flabby  arms!  To  be  strictly  accurate.  I  had  seen  some  fat 
stomachs  among  elderly  Paumotuans,  but  they  were  excep- 
tions, and  always  remarkable  for  that  reason.  And  those  who 
carried  them  had  sturdy  legs.  They  did  not  give  one  the  un- 
easy feeling,  common  at  home,  at  the  sight  of  the  great 
paunches  of  sedentary  men  toppling  unsteadily  along  a  strip 
of  crimson  carpet,  from  curb  to  club  doorway. 

Wherever  one  goes  in  Polynesia  one  is  reminded,  by  con- 
trast, of  the  cost  physically  to  men  of  our  own  race  of  our 
sheltered  way  of  living.  There  on  every  hand  are  men  well 
past  middle  life,  with  compact,  s\Tnmetrical  bodies  and  the 
natural  grace  of  healthy  children.  One  sees  them  carrying 
immense  burdens  without  exertion,  swimming  in  the  open  sea 
for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time  while  spearing  fish,  loafing  ashore 
with  no  greater  apparent  effort  for  yet  longer  periods.  Some- 
times, when  they  have  it.  they  eat  enormous  quantities  of 
food  at  one  sitting,  and  at  others,  under  necessity,  as  sparingly 
as  so  many  dyspeptics.  It  would  be  impossible  to  formulate 
from  their  example  any  rules  for  rational  living  in  more 
civilized  communities.  The  daily  quest  for  food  under  primi- 
tive conditions  keeps  them  alert  and  soimd  of  body,  so  that, 
whether  they  work  or  loaf,  feast  or  fast,  they  seem  always 
to  acquire  health  by  it. 

How  much  do  they  really  need  from  us,  their  top- 
lofty superiors  and  guides  and  mentors  to  better  ways 
of  living — more  satisfying  and  more  wholesome  ways? 
One  of  our  authors  supplies  this  rather  illuminating 
discussion : 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  chief  benefit  resulting  from  the 
Christianizing  process  is  that  it  has  offset  some  of  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  rest  of  the  civilizing  process.  This  was 
not  the  opinion  of  Tino,  supercargo  of  the  Caleb  S.  Winship, 
however.  I  remember  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  him 
on  the  subject,  when  Rutiaro  itself  lay  within  view,  but  still 
far  distant.  For  the  sake  of  argument  I  had  made  some  will- 
fuly  disparaging  remark  about  traders,  and  Tino  had  taken  ^ 
exception  to  it. 

"You're  wrong,"  he  said.  "You  know  as  well  as  I  do — or 
maybe  you  don't — what  .these  peonle  used  to  be :  cannibals, 
and  not  so  many  years  ago  at  that.  I  don't  suppose  you  would 
call  it  a  genteel  practice?  Well,  what  stopped  it?  I'll  tell 
you  what  stopped  it — tinned  beef." 

That  was  a  new  angle  of  vision  to  me.  I  said  nothing,  but 
I  thought  I  could  detect  a  hint  of  a  smile  in  his  eyes  as  he 
waited  for  the  statement  to  sink  in. 

"I  have  had  some  fun  in  my  time."  he  went  on,  "arguing 
this  out  with  the  missionaries.  I  say  tinned  beef  and  they  say 
the  four  gospels.  Can't  be  proved  either  way,  of  course. 
But  suppose,  right  now,  everj'  trading  schooner  in  the  archi- 
pelago was  to  lay  a  course  for  Papeete.  Suppose  not  one  of 
them  was  to  go  back  to  the  atolls  for  the  next  twenty-five 
years.  Leave  the  people  to  themselves,  as  you  say.  and  let 
them  have  their  missionaries,  with  the  Golden  Rule  in  one 
hand  and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  other.  What  chance 
would  they  have  of  dying  a  natural  death?  The  missionaries, 
I  mean.  About  as  much  chance  as  I  have  of  getting  old 
Maroaki  at  Tako  Raro  to  pay  me  the  eight  hundred  francs  he 
owes  me." 

That  is  candor,  such  as  one  hears  on  the  ground,  in 
the  field,  where  theories  are  confronted  by  realities,  and 
fine  principles  have  to  give  way  to  probabilities. 

Out  there  on  the  broad  crystal  of  the  Pacific,  among 
the  coral  islands,  white  men  have  yielded  to  the  im- 
memorial spell,  have  'sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow 
sand,  between  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  shore,"  and 
lived  instead  of  hurrying,  and  loafed  instead  of  labor- 
ing, and  sunk  into  the  lotos-eating  state.  And  even 
there  the  war  reached  its  bony  hand  and  dragged  some 
of  them  back  "home"  as  the  English  never  lose  the 
habit  of  calling  it.  So  there  was  the  case  of  Warner, 
as  related  by  himself: 

I  never  thought  I'd  see  the  old  countrj-  again,  but  the  war 
changed  all  that.  I  got  a  nasty  wound  in  Gallipoli,  you  see, 
and  they  sent  me  home  to  convalesce.  The  family  wasn't 
meant  to  know  I  was  hurt  but  they  saw  a  bit  of  a  thing  in 
the  paper  [an  account  of  the  exploit  which  won  Tari  his 
D,  C,  M.],  and  there  they  were  at  the  dock  when  the  trans- 
port off-loaded,  I  hadn't  laid  eyes  on  them  for  fifteen  years. 
.  ,  .  The  old  governor — by  Jove !  he  was  decent.  It  was  all 
arranged  that  I  should  stop  in  England  when  the  war  was  over; 
I  thought  myself  it  was  a  go.  When  the  job  was  finished,  and 
I'd  got  a  special  dispensation  to  be  demobbed  at  home,  I  stood 
it  for  a  fortnight  and  then  gave  up,   .    .    . 

Home  is  all  very  well  for  a  week  or  two.  but  for  a  steady 
thing  I  seem  to  fit  in  better  down  here.  What  is  it  that 
makes  a  chap  stop  in  the  islands?  You  must  have  felt  it 
yourself,  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  put  into  words.  This  sort  of 
thing,  perhaps  [he  swept  his  hand  through  the  soft  darkness] 
,  ,  .  the  beauty,  the  sense  of  remoteness,  the  vague  and  agree- 
able melancholy  of  these  places.  Then  I  like  the  way  the 
years  slip  past — the  pleasant  monotony  of  life.  My  friends 
at  home  put  up  with  a  kind  of  dullness  which  would  drive  me 
mad :  but  here,  where  there  is  even  less  to  distinguish  one 
day  from  another,  one  seems  never  to  grow  fretful  or  im- 
patient of  time.  One's  horizon  narrows,  of  course  ;  I  scarcely 
look  at  the  newspaper  any  more.  If  you  stop  here  you  will 
find  yourself  unconsciously  drifting  into  the  native  state  of 
mind,  readjusting  your  sense  of  values  until  the  great  events 
of  the  world  seem  far  off  and  unreal,  and  your  interests  ate 
limited  to  your  own  business,  tne  vital  statistics  of  your  island, 
and  the  odd  kinks  of  human  nature  about  you.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  way  we  are  meant  to  live :  at  any  rate,  it  brings 
serenity. 

And  that  is  one  of  the  best  things  about  a  book  like 
this :  that  even  into  a  noisy,  crowded,  mainland  city  "it 
brings  serenity." 

Faery  Lands  of  the  South  Seas,  By  Hall  and 
Nordhoff.  New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
$4. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  September  23,  1922,  were  $152,000,000; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  j-ear. 
5136,300,000;  an  increase  of  $15,700,000. 


The  recent  advance  in  wages  announced  by 
Ihe  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  been 
accepted  as  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  some 
of  our  most  important  industrial  and  banking 
interest  of  the  beginning  of  a  new  inflation 
period.  This  wage  increase  affected  for  the 
most  part  workers  not  connected  with  labor 
unions.  Later,  the  New  England  textile  in- 
terests announced  increased  wages  and  invited 
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their  striking  employees  to  return.  This 
action  must  be  construed,  not  as  a  back- 
down on  the  part  of  the  employing  interests, 
but  as  another  instance  of  recognition  of  the 
changed  conditions  governing  labor's  compen- 
sation. 

There  is  scarcely  any  doubt  tbat  the  United 
States  Railway  Labor  Board  will  in  its  turn 
recognize  these  changes  and  increase  certain 
railway  wages  where  the  situation  seems  to 
demand  it.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vast  ma- 
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joritj'  of  striking  shopmen  are  already  back  at 
work — most  of  them  in  the  shops  of  other 
roads  than  those  they  left. 

Meanwhile,  labor  unions  are  making  much 
to-do  over  the  so-called  Daugherty  injunc- 
tion. Whatever  criticism  may  be  leveled  at 
certain  details  of  this  injunction,  it  is  well 
enough  settled  that  it  has  had  a  definite  effect 
already  in  vastly  decreasing  the  number  of 
criminal  outrages  which  were  interfering  with 
railway  traffic  and  which  could  only  "be  laid 
at  the  door  of  labor  unionists. 

At  times  in  the  past  Mr.  Gompers,  speaking 
for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  has 
reflected  mucht  greater  sanitj'  and  intelli- 
gence than  could  be  said  of  some  of  his  con- 
freres, but  in  the  face  of  a  losing  shopmen's 
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strike,  Mr.  Gompers  is  now  unfortunately  per- 
mitting himself  to  become  enlisted  in  the 
ranks  of  those  unpatriotic  labor  unionists  w-ho 
think  of  patriotism  only  in  the  terms  of  their 
personal  interests.  He  is  quoted  as  saying 
before  the  International  Tj*pographical  Union: 
"The  men  who  are  non-union  will  join  our 
ranks  as  their  only  protection  in  the  world  of 
struggle.  We  must  stand  against  the  atrocious 
conduct  of  our  government  officials  toward 
the  rational  and  constructive  movement  of 
organized  labor  to  raise  the  working  people. 
It  must  not  be  stated  that  the  spirit  of  177^ 
is  dead  in  1922." 

How  about  standing  against  the  atrocious 
conduct  of  union  labor  at  Herrin,  Illinois. 
Needles,  Arizona,  and  numerous  other  places  ? 
Why  rail  against  injunctions  calculated  to 
check  murder  and  arson  and  innumerable 
crimes?  Mr.  Gompers  may  as  well  be  in- 
formed now  as  later  that  the  spirit  of  1776  is 
the  verj'  spirit  that  is  actuating  the  govern- 
ment to  issue  such  an  injunction  in  behalf  of 
men  who  desire  to  work  and  who  temporarily 
do  not  feel  constrained  to  abide  by  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  his  various  imions. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  railroads 
have  been  terribly  handicapped  by  the  former 
shopmen's  rules  that  have  compelled  the  activ- 
ities of  a  dozen  men,  in  many  instances,  to  do 
some  tri\-ial  repair  work  that  one  could  have 
accomplished  in  far  less  time.  It  would  al- 
most seems  that  some  of  these  union  men  who 
are  riotously  condemning  and  who  recently 
have  been  actually  murdering  non-union  shop- 
men may  be  regarded  themselves,  not  as 
''labor-unionists,"  but  as  "non-labor-unionists." 
and  it  really  begins  to  look  as  if  some  of  the 
high-salaried  labor  union  leaders  were  some- 
what afraid  of  their  jobs. — The  Trader. 


The  absurdity  of  the  so-called  Water  and 
Power  Act  is  the  tremendous  risk  that  its 
supporters  are  asking  the  people  of  California 
to  take — and  all  for  nothing. 

Herbert  Hoover  is  authority-  for  the  state- 
ment that  "nowhere  is  power  so  cheap  nor  so 
plentiful  as  in  California."  "Nowhere" — not 
excepting  even  Ontario,  which  advocates  of 
the  proposed  Water  and  Power  Amendment 
point  to  as  the  Utopia  of  hydro-electric  de- 
velopment. 

Then  why  all  this  fuss?  Why  this  vast  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  an  effort  to  foist  upon 
the  people  of  the  state  an  experiment  in  state 
socialism  for  which  there  has  been  no  popular 
demand,  and  which,  from  all  accounts,  was 
hatched  behind  closed  doors  by  a  handful  of 
self-appointed  representatives  of  "the  people's 
interests"  ? 

Why  are  the  people  of  California  being 
asked  to  mortgage  all  their  propertj'  to  the 
tune  of  $500,000,000?  Why  are  they  being 
asked  to  risk  this  vast  sum  and  to  take  the 
chance  of  running  up  an  additional  huge  tax 
bill?  Why  are  they  being  asked  to  entrust 
half  a  billion  dollars  to  a  board  of  five  men, 
whom  they  can  not  choose  for  themselves  nor 
control  after  they  have  been  appointed? 

WTiy  are  the  people  being  asked  to  create 
ideal  conditions  for  the  formation  of  an  all- 
powerful,  autocratic  political  machine  that 
will  control  their  business,  their  farms,  their 
credit,  their  commerce,  their  power  bills,  their 
irrigation  systems? 

What  is  the  object  of  it  all? 

If  the  people  are  going  to  take  the  tre- 
mendous risks  involved  in  the  so-called  Water 
and  Power  Act  they  must  be  shown  good 
reasons  for  it.  They  are  not  going  to  indorse 
this   $500,000,000   note   sight   unseen. 

Advocates  of  the  proposed  amendment  have 
not  yet  advanced  any  adequate  reason  for  Jts 
adoption.  They  will  not  do  so.  The  fact  is 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  this  dangerous 
experiment,  and  the  thinking  people  of  Cali- 
fornia are  going  to  reject  it  overwhelmingly 
at  the  polls  next  November. 


an  ignorant,  quasi-religious  propaganda,  say 
Strassburger  &  Co. 

Great  Britain's  policy  is  to  blame  for  all 
that  is  happening.  Abdul  the  Damner,  Enver 
the  Epileptic,  Ferid  the  Fatuous,  have  been 
her  fancies.  Turkey,  the  real  Turkey,  she 
has   not   known. 

Many  years  before  Abdul  entered  the  walls 
of  his  prison  he  would  have  been  deposed  had 
Britain  not  interfered.  When  a  period  was 
put  to  his  misrule  by  the  Young  Turks  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  every  member  of  that 
party  was  sincere.  It  was  soon  obvious  that 
Enver  was  imreliable.  Yet  Britain  tacitly 
supported  him.  Further,  she  antagonized  all 
by  her  association  with  Russia,  Turkey's 
enemy.  No t^vith standing  this,  the  entrance  of 
Turkey  into  the  great  war  on  Germany's  side 
could  have  been  prevented  had  Kemal  been 
in  power.  For  he  foresaw  the  inevitable  end. 
The  signing  of  the  Mudros  Armistice  in  1918 
gave  the  Allies  a  chance  of  redeeming  the 
blunders  of  the  past.  Keraal  was  there,  pre- 
pared to  carr\-  out  a  strictly  defensive  policy 
in  external  matters,  content  to  devote  his  en- 
ergies to  internal  reorganization.  Instead, 
Ferid  was  put  in  power,  Kemal  fled,  and 
quietly  set  to  work  to  re-create  a  new  Turkey 
at  Angora.  He  succeeded  without  money  in 
gathering  round  him  a  body  of  capable  execu- 
tives, and  but  for  the  ill-judged  piece  of  im- 
pertinence represented  by  Greece's  injection 
into  Smyrna,  the  terrible  atrocities  of  which 
she  has  been  guiltj'  and  her  persistent  on- 
slaughts on  her  neighbors,  we  should  never 
have  been  faced  with  the  present  tangle. 

Even  a  worm  will  turn.  Kemal  is  no  worm, 
is  on  the  contrary  probably  the  ablest  states- 
man in  the  old  world,  next  to  Dr.  Benes  of 
Czechoslovakia.  He  has  to  be  reckoned  with 
now,  as  will  have  to  be  also  the  evil  influences 
that  are  gathering  round  him.  Handled 
wisely,  he  may,  even  now,  be  willing  to  listen 
to  the  voices  that  guided  his  earlier  days. 
If  not,  he  will  be  crushed,  and  a  world  that 
has  rarely  had  any  use  for  her  greatest  men 
will  have  suffered  another  loss. 


The  National  City  Company  is  offering  §75,- 
000,000  ten-twent>'-year  Federal  Land  Bank 
4  J'2  per  cent,  bonds,  exempt  from  Federal, 
state,  municipal,  and  local  taxation,  due  May 
1,  1942,  These  bonds,  in  addition  to  being 
obligations  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks,  all 
twelve  of  which  are  primarily  liable  for  in- 
terest and  ultimately  liable  for  the  principal 
on  each  bond,  are  secured  by  collateral  con- 
sisting of  an  equal  amount  of  United  States 
government  bonds,  or  mortgages  on  farm 
lands  which  must  be:  (a)  first  mortgages,  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  50  per  cent,  of  the 
value    of  the   land   and   20   per   cent,   of  the 


The  situation  iu  the  Near  East  may  be 
taken  too  sereiously,  but  can  not  be  altogether 
ignored  by  us.  For  we  have  work  of  impor- 
tance— and  profit — to  do  in  ^^sia  Minor, 
which  we  might  have  been  doing  long  since 
had  we  not  allowed  ourselves  to  be  misled  by 
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value  of  the  permanent  improvements  as  ap- 
praised by  United  States  appraisers;  (b) 
limited  to   $10,000   on  any  one  mortgage;    (c) 
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guaranteed  by  the  local  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  of  which  the  borrower  is  a  mem- 
ber and  stockholder.     The  stock  of  these  as- 


sociations carries  a  double  liability ;  (d)  re- 
duced each  year  by  payment  of  part  of  the 
mortgage  debt. 

The    conser^-atism    of   appraisals   made    for 
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the  Federal  Land  Banks  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that,  during  the  year  ended  November 
30,  1921,  4725  farms  against  which  the  banks 
had  made  loans  totaling  less  than  $15,000,000 
were  actually  sold  for  over  $45,000,000. 


Taxes  are  taxes,  however  they  may  be  dis- 
guised. 

It  is  idle  for  propagandists  for  the  so- 
called  Water  and  Power  Act  to  try  to  argue 
that    the    $500,000,000    burden   that    they    are 
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every  bit  of  property  in  California  would  be 
covered  by  a  blanket  mortgage,  and  the  tax- 
payers would  become  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ments of  this  huge  debt,  principal  and  in- 
terest- 
Theoretically  the  unspecified  projects  on 
which  this  $500,000,000  is  to  be  spent  would 
pay  for  themselves.  But  the  drawers  of  the 
so-called  Water  and  Power  Act  could  not 
have  had  very  great  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  their  Utopian  scheme  to  pay  for  itself,  for 
they  provided  that  defaults  in  both  principal 
and  interest  might  be  met  by  taxes,  by  draft 
on  the  state  treasury,  and  by  the  issuance  of 
more  bonds. 

The  interest  alone  on  $500,000,000  of  bonds 
would  be  at  least  $25,000,000  a  year,  and  the 
moment  the  A\'ater  and  Power  Act  became 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  California  the 
taxpayers  of  the  state  would  be  irrevocably 
liable  to  pay  additional  annual  taxes  in  that 
amount. 


George  H.  Burr  &  Co.  are  offering  $15,- 
000.000  Cudahy  Packing  Company  fifteen-year 
sinking  fund  514  per  cent,  gold  debentures, 
due   October   1,    1937. 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  packing-house  concerns  in  the  United 
States,  has  plants  in  six  packing  centres  and 
110  distributing  branch  houses  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities   of   the   United    States.     After  the 


present  financing  the  company  will  have  the 
following  stock  and  surplus  outstanding : 
$8,500,000  preferred,  $17,000,000  common, 
$3,500,000  surplus.  Funded  debt  includes  this 
issue  and  about  $10,500,000  first  closed  mort- 
gage bonds,  due  December  1,  1946,  which  are 
being  retired  by  a  sinking  fund  of  $325,000 
per  year. 

The  proceeds  of  this  issue  will  retire  by 
January  15,  1923,  now  outstanding  $4,000,000 
7  per  cent,  notes  due  July  15,  1923,  and  also 
provides  additional  working  capital  by  re- 
ducing current  liabilities.  The  company's 
financial  statement,  dated  October  29,  1921, 
made  at  the  close  of  their  fiscal  year,  includ- 
ing these  debentures,  and  applying  proceeds 
of  this  issue  and  the  proceeds  from  sale  of 
the  balance  of  first  mortgage  bonds  issued 
earlier  this  year,  shows  total  assets  in  excess 
of  $65,450,000,  net  current  assets  and  net 
tangible  assets  applicable  to  funded  indebted- 
ness $27,195,000  and  $52,880,000  respectively. 


trying  to  saddle  on  the  people  of  California 
does  not  mean  more  taxes  for  all  of  us. 

It  is  true  that  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  provides  that  this  huge  sum  of 
money,  the  uncontrolled  expenditure  of  which 
would  be  entrusted  to  a  board  of  five  men 
whom  the  taxpayers  would  have  no  voice  in 
selecting,  shall  be  raised  by  the  issuance  of 
state   bonds. 

But  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  State 
of  California  would  be  pledged  to  support 
those    bonds ;    the    moment   they    were    issued 
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An  offering  of  a  new  issue  of  $2,000,000 
San  Diego  County  Water  Company  first  mort- 
gage gold  bonds,  6  per  cent.,  Series  "A,"  due 
December  1,  1962,  is  being  made  by  Blyth, 
Witter  &  Co.  These  bonds  are  exempt  from 
personal  property  taxes  in  California  and  in- 
terest is  paid  without  deduction  for  normal 
Federal  income  tax,  not  exceeding  2  per  cent. 
The  price  is  95  and  interest,  yielding  over  6.30 
per    cent. 

The  San  Diego  County  Water  Company,  a 
California  corporation,  was  organized  to  take 
over  properties  owned  or  controlled  by  Mr. 
William  G.  Henshaw  of  San  Francisco,  con- 
sisting of  approximately  46,000  acres  of  agri- 
cultural land  in  San  Diego  County,  which  in 
large  part  is  naturally  sub-irrigated  or  is  sup- 
plied with  rainfall  in  excess  of  eighteen  inches 
per  annum  sufficient  for  profitable  orchard  and 
general  farming  withour  recourse  to  irriga- 
tion ;  also  dam  sites,  reservoir  sites,  and  water 
rights  capable  ultimately  of  delivering  water 
in  dependable  and  sufficient  supply  to  irrigate 
approximately  35,000  acres  of  citrus  land  in 
outside  ownership  available  for  and  needing 
irrigation.  In  addition  to  this  service  the 
company's  water  properties  can  furnish  a  net 
safe  domestic  yield  of  10,000,000  gallons  daily 
whenever  that  amount  or  any  portion  thereof 
shall  be  required  by  the  city  of  San  Diego 
and  neighboring  communities. 

Acquisition  of  these  properties  and  com- 
plete engineering  studies  covering  all  phases 
of  water  supply,  storage,  and  distribution  have 
been  in  progress  for  the  past  twelve  years  un- 
der Mr.  Henshaw's  direction. 


The  growing  disposition  of  the  non-manu- 
facturing world  to  exchange  its  raw  material 
for  American  manufactures  is  apparent,  says 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  by  a 
close  study  of  the  import  and  export  figures 
of  the  fiscal  year  just  ended.  While  the  value 
figures  often  fall  below  those  of  recent  years, 
the   quantities   of   individual   articles   show   in 
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many  cases  large  percentages  of  gain,  even  in 
the  "lean"  international  trade  year  1922  when 
compared  with  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding.   Though  the  strike  troubles  of  the  past 
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few  weeks  may  have  checked  the  disposition 
to  lay  in  stocks  of  manufacturing;  material, 
the  figures  of  the  full  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1923,  make  it  quite  apparent  that  the  quan- 
tity  of   raw   material    being   brought  into   the 


THE    ARGONAUT 


September  50,  V~jrZi. 


. :  j;.tn-  is  increasing  and  that  the  countries 
sending  them  are  willing  to  accept  our  manu- 
factures in  exchange. 

Tin,  which  is  sent  us  chiefly  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  globe  (for  we  produce  none 
ourselves),  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  en- 
couraging situation  in  oiir  manufacturing  in- 
dustries and  of  the  willingness  of  the  foreign 
producer  to  accept  our  manufactures  in  ex- 
change for  his  natural  products.  The  quantitj- 
of  pig  tin  imported  in  the  fiscal  year  1922  was, 
in  round  terms,  100,000,000  pounds  as  against 
80,000,000  in  the  preceding  year,  but  the  stated 
value  of  this  100,000,000  pounds  is  only  $20. 
000,000,  while  that  of  the  80,000,000  pounds 
of  the  preceding  year  was  $42,000,000.  In 
other  words,  imports  increased  25  per  cent, 
in  quantity,  but  decreased  30  per  cent,  in 
stated  value. 

This  striking  characteristic,  of  an  increase 
in  quantities  of  imported  manufacturing  ma- 
terial but  a  reduction  in  stated  values,  ex- 
tend to  many  of  the  articles  for  which  we 
must  rely  on  the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
the  fact  that  this  increase  in  quantities  is 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  of  stated  value  sug- 
gests that  our  manufacturers  will  continue  to 
compete  successfully  in  world  markets  for  the 
finished   products. 

That  the  non-manufacturing  world  is  ready 
to  accept  our  manufactures  in  exchange  for  its 
raw  material  is  also  strikingly  evidenced  by 
the  figures  of  our  exports  of  tin  plate  and 
other  manufactures  to  the  very  countries  from 
which  we  draw  the  tin.  Most  of  the  pig  tin 
comes  to  us  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  the  Malayan  Peninsula, 
Hongkong,  and  China,  and  all  of  these  coun- 
tries and  colonies  take  in  exchange  our  tin 
plate  and  many  other  manufactures,  and  this 
is  also  true  as  to  Bolivia  and  Chile,  from 
which  we  receive  the  tin  ore  of  the  Bolivian 
mines  and  pay  for  it  in  manufactures  of  tin 
and  many  other  articles. 

This  commendable  "habit"  of  paying  for  our 
raw  material  with  the  products  of  our  fac- 
tories extends  to  many  articles  and  many 
countries.  We  sell  cotton  manufactures  to  the 
world's  producers  of  raw  cotton,  Egj-pt,  India, 
Australia,  China,  Peru,  and  Brazil ;  rubber 
manufactures  to  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  the 
Dutch  Indies,  and  Brazil;  woolen  goods  to 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  .Australia,  and  leather 
goods  to  all  the  countries  sending  us  the 
hides   and   skins  which  we   must  have   from 

abroad.  ■ 

L.  M.  MacDonald,  representative  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  California  Bankers' 
-Association  and  vice-president  of  the  Bank  of 
Italy,  left  September  24th  to  attend  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  to  be  held  in  New  York,  October 
2d  to  6th.  He  was  acocmpanied  by  Charles 
A.  Smith,  national  executive  councilman  of 
the  association  and  manager  of  the  Bank  of 
Italy  Livermore  Branch. 


Yellow   fever   was    finally    eradicated    from 
Cuba  in  1901. 


Foreign  trade  concern  doing  an  ex- 
cellent business  needs  additional  capital 
for  expansion  and  the  right  party  to 
devote  part  or  all  his  time  to  the  busi- 
ness.    Box  G,  The  Argonaut. 
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Anglo  London  Paris  Company 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


The  English  more  than  any  other  nation 
have  a  type  of  literature  which  is  perhaps 
least  represented  in  American  letters.  It  is 
of  a  semi-private  nature  and  is  written  by  aj 
certain  group  of  people  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  same  group.  Much  of  it,  frankly,  is  not 
interesting  to  the  outside  world.  We  refer  to 
the  English  custom  of  printing  private 
memoirs  and  travels.  We  do  not,  emphatic- 
ally, mean  such  books  as  Mrs.  Asquith's  and 
Colonel  Repington's  diaries.  Their  piquancy 
stamps  them  with  the  earmarks  of  ultimate 
publicity.  We  refer  instead  to  such  quiet 
social,  political,  and  travel  annals  of  the  Eng- 
lish upper  classes  as  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  have 
the  pleasant  habit  of  publishing.  A  steady 
diet  of  these  books  would  be  monotonous, 
though  hardly  more  so  than  regular  rations  of 
American  fiction.  The  kindest  thing  one  can 
say  about  our  home-made  novel  is  that  it  is 
in  the  experimental  stage  and  has  therefore 
a  sort  of  scientific  interest  that  it  certainly 
lacks  intrinsically.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
laboratory  about  the  books  we  are  here  dis- 
cussing :  they  are  an  English  institution.  And 
though,  they  are,  more  often  than  not,  written 
by  n  on -professional  writers,  still,  by  virtue  of 
their  seasoned  heritage  in  English  letters,  they 
are  never  or  seldom  amateurish.  Though  they 
lack  the  canons  of  literary  form  and  com- 
position, they  are  always  mature.  Every  culti- 
vated Englishman  is  a  potential  author. 

Six  books  recently  brought  out  by  the  But- 
tons seem  to  fall  into  this  category  of  non- 
professional literature,  whose  principal  char- 
acteristic is  that  it  makes  no  claim  to  literature 
as  such.  They  are  the  plain  records  of  plain 
Englishmen,  and  the  reason  for  their  publica- 
tion is  public  spirited.  When  America  de- 
velops a  school  of  public-spirited  citizens  and 
statesmen,  we  also  will  have  this  tj'pe  of  book, 
for  it  is  the  result  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit 
plus  generations  of  cultivation. 


To  return  to  the  Button  sextet.  The  first 
on  our  list  "Sir  Edward  Cook,  K.  B.  E.,  A 
Biography,"  by  J.  Saxon  Mills  (Button;  $6) 
I  !j  e  chief  exception  to  the  definition,  for 
t\^ry  intelligent  Englishman  or  American, 
whatever  his  class,  will  read  it  with  interest. 
However,  its  general  interest  is  due  to  its 
being  an  exceptionally  intelligent  treatment  of 
a  chapter  of  British  journalism,  not  to  any 
piquancy  culled  from  the  Asquith  school  of 
memoirs.  Its  virtues  are  intrinsic  and  it  is 
the  sort  of  book  whose  ideal  background  is  a 
rainy,  foggy  evening  in  San  Francisco,  Lon- 
don, or  Edinburgh,  and  a  library  fireplace.  It 
is  temperate,  genial,  and  full  of  usable  in- 
formation. Sir  Edward  Cook  was  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gasetle  and  later 
of  the  Daily  News.  He  is  the  author  of  four 
excellent  biographies,  chief  among  which  are 
the  standard  life  of  Florence  Nightingale  and 
the  "Life  of  Belane"  of  the  Tijnes.  The  au- 
thor, Mr.  Mills,  is  a  London  barrister. 


The  second  of  our  selection  also  has  its  ex- 
ception in  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  professional 
writer.  Sir  Henry  Lucy.  His  "Biary  of  a 
Journalist:  Later  Entries"  (Button;  $6)  is  as 
full  of  meat  as  the  former  entries,  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  advertisement  we  could  give 
it.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  book  to  vie  with  Margot 
and  the  trenchant  colonel.  If  Sir  Henrj'  is 
not  so  acrid,  he  is  at  least  spicy.  His  system, 
which  should  be  commended  to  all  diarists,  is 
to  record  only  interesting  events.  He  was 
fortunate  in  happening  on  so  many. 


"The  Private  Biaries  of  Sir  Algernon  West, 


G.  C.  B."  (Button;  $7),  belongs  preeminently 
to  our  classification.  This  is  the  sort  of  anna! 
that  is  interesting  to  the  cultivated  English- 
man or  the  American  student  of  history,  both 
of  whom  are  interested  for  different  reasons 
in  private  political  history.  Few  if  any  racy 
anecdotes  here.  You  must  concentrate  to  fol- 
low all  the  moves  on  the  board,  Sir  Algernon 
having  had  a  perfect  passion  for  detail,  all 
which  will  be  eagerly  devoured  by  the  his- 
torical student.  "The  Private  Biaries,"  which 
are  edited  by  Horace  G.  Hutchinson,  belong 
to  the  familiar  school  category  called  a 
"source-book."  . 

Number  four  on  our  list  is  the  truly  charm- 
ing record  of  Sir  Francis  Younghusband's  so- 
journs among  the  Himalayas.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  naive  and  refreshing  of  books.  One 
wishes  one  were  as  lyrically  inspired  as  Sir 
Francis  himself  in  writing  about  "The  Heart 
of  Nature"  (Button  ;  $5).  Why  doesn't  one 
hear  more  of  Sir  Francis'  powers  of  descrip- 
tion ?  He  is  not  a  professional  writer,  but  he 
is  better  than  any  professional  except  possibly 
William  Hudson,  of  whom  he  strongly  re- 
minds one.  Even  so,  the  professional  Mr. 
Hudson,  weighted  ever  so  little  as  he  is  by 
technicalities,  does  not  soar  quite  so  rhap- 
sodically  as  does  Sir  Francis.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  result  of  living  so  much  among  the  moun- 
tains. His  descriptions  of  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  Himalayas  is  something  not  to  be 
missed.  

The  last  two  of  the  group  of  six  are  typical 
— more  so  than  Sir  Francis' — of  the  class  we 
have  been  defining.  One  is  an  anonymous 
book  of  travel  entitled  "People  and  Places" 
(Button;  $6),  and  described  as  "a  life  in  five 
continents."  This  is  the  tj'pical  Britisher's 
record  of  out-of-the-way  travel.  It  is  well 
worth  browsing  through  and  is  written,  as  so 
many  of  these  unprofessional  books  are,  with 
a  fresh  sprightliness  that  might  well  be  the 
envj-  of  the  jaded  writer  by  trade. 

"Out  of  the  World  North  of  Nigeria,"  by 
.\ngus  Buchanan  (Button;  $6),  is  a  chapter 
of  African  exploration  that  will  be  enjoyed  by 
readers  of  Stanley's  and  Livingston's  journals. 
The  author  was.  according  to  native  statement, 
the  first  white  to  penetrate  to  some  of  these 
northern  African  mountain  fastnesses.  Like 
Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  Mr.  Buchanan 
holds  a  brief  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  but 
he  adds  that  it  is  hard  for  a  white  man  to 
be  sympathetic  with  nature  or  in  a  condition 
to  appreciate  its  loveliness  when  he  is  as  sick 
as  the  average  white  is  in  the  tropical  jungle. 
We  assume  that  the  Himalayas  are  healthier 
than  Tamgak  and  Agalak.  R.  G. 


Notes  of  Books  and  Autbora 
Three  of  Sir  James  Barrie's  plays  are  to  be 
produced  in  Italy  with  Emma  Grammatica  in 
the  leading  roles. 

Dorothy  Canfield  has  written  a  new  novel, 
"Rough  Hewn,"  to  be  published  this  fall.  It 
is  the  only  book  she  has  written  since  "The 
Brimming  Cup." 

The  extraordinary  success  of  Emerson 
Hough's  new  novel  of  the  pioneer  West,  "The 
Covered  Wagon,"  has  stimulated  interest  in 
his  earlier  work,  "The  Story  of  the  Cow- 
boy," to  such  an  extent  that  the  publishers, 
B.  Appleton  &  Co.,  report  that  its  twenty-first 
printing  has  been  put  to  press. 

Br.  Ossendoski,  author  of  "Beasts,  Men, 
nnd  Gods"  (Button),  attended  the  recent 
Washington  Conference,  being  attached  to  the 
Polish    legation    as    adviser    on    Far    Eastern 
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MORE  MIRRORS:  BUT  OF  PARNASSUS  THIS  TIME 

COMEONE  is  lampooning  the  poets — twenty-one 
of  them — including  such  famous  figures  as  Amy 
Lowell,  Sandburg,  Frost,  Robinson,  Lindsay,  and 
Masters.  An  amazing  little  volume,  full  of  wit,  wis- 
dom, and  excellent  fooling,  written  in  a  firecracker 
verse  which  is  irresistible. 

If  you  like  the  modem  poets — read  it,  it  will  delight  you. 
If  you  don|t  like  the  modern  poets— read  it,  it  w3l  amuse  you. 
If  you  don't  know  whether  you  like  the  modem  poets  or  not — 
read  it,  it  wiU  convince  you  one  way  or  the  other. 


Who  Wrote  It? 


Picture  conjer 
Ti:le-page  in  t  wo  colors 
•$1.00 
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affairs.     As  his  book  indicates,   he   is   an   ex- 
pert on  the  subject. 

Clinton  T.  Erainard,  president  of  Harper  & 
Brothers  and  of  the  McClure  Syndicate,  re- 
turned to  America  in  August  on  the  President 
Taft.  He  brought  with  him,  not  only  the  con- 
tract for  the  ex-Kaiser's  memoirs,  but  for 
books  by  both  Asquith  and  \'iviani  which  the 
Harpers   will   publish. 

"The  Garden  of  the  West."  a  new  volume 
of  poems  by  Louise  Briscoll ;  "On  the  Trail 
of  the  Peacemaker,"  sketches  of  travel  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  East  by  Fred  B.  Smith,  and 
"The  Public  Relief  of  Sickness,"  by  Gerald 
Morgan,  are  among  the  early  September  books 
on  the  Macraillan  list. 

The  selection  of  poetry  and  prose  by  Keats 
published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press 
.American  Branch  is  introduced  and  annotated 
by  Henrjr  Ellershaw.  The  volume  contains  es- 
says and  criticisms  on  Keats  by  Shelley, 
Jeffrey.  Landor,  Leigh  Hunt,  Masson,  Swin- 
burne, and  Robert  Bridges.  The  volume  which 
follows — "Johnson's  Poetry  and  Prose,''  edited 
by  R.  W.  Chapman — includes  Boswell's  "Char- 
acter," Macaulay's  "Life,"  and  an  essay  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 


THE  HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  1S2  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cai„ 


IF 


YOU    ARE    A    REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old  Book 
Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE,  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Suttei. 

Rue  Old  Booki  Bouihl.'Sold  ud  Himlol  For  b; 
GEORGE  HARGENS  ((ommlj  of  the  While  Houje) 


The  Valley  of  Content 

By  BLANCHE  UPRIGHT 

A  San  Francisco  author's  first  novel 
— the  dramatic  version  to  be  pro- 
duced in  New  York  this  season,  by 
Marjoric  Rambeau.  Sl.SO 

Book  Dept.,  Main  Floor, 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Carnac'9  Folly. 

The  many  readers  of  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's 
dramatic  romances  of  French  Canada  will 
welcome  "Carnac's  Folly,"  wherein  he  un- 
folds the  thrilling  story  of  John  Grier, 
Canadian  lumber  king,  and  his  son  Carnac. 
Between  the  two  exists  a  strange  antipathy — 
the  keynote  of  this  lurid  tale  of  hate  and 
love  whose  background  is  French  Quebec  with 
its  exotic  population  and  the  great  St.  Law- 
rence with  its  fighting,  heroic  denizens,  the 
lumbermen. 

Carnac's  Folly.  By  Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $2. 


Warfare  Jn  the  Human  Body. 

Mr.  Morley  Roberts  is  not  a  professional 
scientific  man,  but  it  is  obvious  from  this 
book  that  he  is  a  scientist — much  more  of  a 
one,  in  fact,  than  are  many  professionals. 
This  volume  on  "method,  malig-nity,  repair, 
and  allied  subjects"  is  a  really  brilliant  con- 
tribution to  modern  scientific  thinking.  Like 
Florence  Nightingale,  who  was  another  ama- 
teur in  scientific  fields,  Mr.  Roberts  has  a 
genius  for  scientific  method. 

Mr.  Roberts'  primary  interest  is  sociological 
and  his  intention  in  writing  these  papers  was 
to  draw  an  analogy  between  the  human  and 
the  social  bodies.  The  student  of  social  con- 
ditions will  therefore  find  his  book  of  unusual 
interest,  but  because  in  illuminating  his  social 
theory    he    had   to    delve   deep    in    human    pa- 


A  Programme  and 
a  Partnership 

"The  contract  which  we  have 
made  with  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company  assures  us  of  our  ability 
to  construct  the  Bay  Division  of  the 
conduit  without  costing  the  tax- 
payers a  cent,  as  the  company  will 
pay  the  interest  charges  from  the 
time  construction  starts.  It  will 
also  assure  us  an  immediate  needed 
increment  to  our  water  supply." 

This  quotation  is  from  Robert  M. 
Searls.  Special  Counsel  tor  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  Water  Supply,  speak- 
ing at  the  Commonwealth  Club  on 
the  water  supply  problem  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  conduit  mentioned  is  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  conduit.  The  Bay 
Division  of  the  conduit  is  now  under 
construction. 

When  completed  it  will  be  used  by 
Spring  Valley  to  bring  Calaveras 
water  from  Irvington  to  Crystal 
Springs  Reservoir.  The  water  com- 
pany will  pay  the  city  for  this  use. 

Spring  Valley  is  raising  the  height 
of  Calaveras  Dam,  and  will  also  pro- 
vide facilities  for  carrying  Calaveras 
water  as  far  as  Irvington,  where  it 
will  enter  the  Hetch  Hetchy  line. 

The   city  and  water  company,  in 

other     words,     are     cooperating  to 

solve     the     immediate     problem  of 
more  water   for   San   Francisco. 

Cooperation  of  this  sort,  result- 
ing in  a  virtual  partnership  be- 
tween the  city  and  water  company, 
is  a  new  thing  in  American  water 
service. 

When  the  city  and  company  com- 
plete their  respective  parts  of  the 
present  programme,  the  daily  supply 
will  be  increased  from  42  to  66  mil- 
lion  gallons. 

The  addition  of  24  million  gallons 
daily  to  the  supply  will  not  exhaust 
the  possibilities  of  the  big  Calaveras 
Reservoir  in  Alameda  County. 

But  that  much  more  water  added 
to  the  present  supply  will  solve  the 
immediate  water  problem  in  San 
Francisco. 

SPEIIHG  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 


thology,  he  has  also  illumined  modern  biology 
on  many  obscure  points. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  paper,  because 
it  is  one  of  the  most  general  interest,  is  the 
anthropological  study,  "The  Cannibal  in  Evo- 
lution," which  like  those  of  medical  or  psy- 
chological interest  is  also  written  with  a  view 
to  clarify  social  and  group  behavior.  Men- 
tion also  must  be  made  of  an  amusing  paper, 
"The  Pharmakos  and  Medicine,"  in  which  Mr. 
Roberts  displays  considerable  ability  as  a  com- 
parative philologer.  Again  emphasis  should  be 
laid  on  the  fact  that  this  book  is  a  brilliant 
exercise  of  the  imagination  in  science — very 
much  the  reverse  of  an  orthodox  scientific 
treatise.  That  it  is  the  more  readable  is  of 
course  obvious.  What  may  not  be  so  readily 
granted,  but  what  we  nevertheless  believe 
true,  is  that  it  is  therefore  the  more  valuable 
even  as  a  scientific  document.  An  example 
of  the  informative  value  of  applied  imagina- 
tion is  his  referring  to  psychoanalysis  as  "the 
drainage  of  what  we  may  call  figuratively  a 
mental  abscess."  Another  brilliant  metaphor 
is  that  of  the  "cave  remains,  skulls,  or  bones, 
which  are  the  island  peaks  of  the  submerged 
continent  of   anthropology." 

Warfare  in  the  Human  Body.  By  Morley 
Roberts.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $7. 


Our  Debt  to  Seneca. 

Admirers  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
and  believers  in  the  value  of  the  classical 
heritage  for  the  modern  world  have  of  late 
been  active  in  the  defense  of  the  now  almost 
defeated  study  of  the  classics  against  the  on- 
slaughts of  modern  educational  theorists. 
Realizing  that  the  serious  study  of  the  lan- 
guages is  a  thing  of  the  past,  they  are  now 
apparently  determined  at  any  cost  to  make  a 
belated  attempt  to  save  at  least  the  spirit  of 
the  classics.  In  England  recently  have  ap- 
peared such  excellent  and  inspiring  studies  as 
"Our  Hellenic  Heritage,"  by  H.  R.  James;  "A 
History  of  Greek  Mathematics,"  by  Sir 
Thomas  Heath,  and  "The  Legacy  of  Greece," 
by  Gilbert  Murray  and  others.  The  Loeb  li- 
brary of  translations  accompanied  by  the  origi- 
nal texts  has  for  some  time  been  making 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  accessible  to 
those  who  have  been  denied  the  privilege  of 
learning  the  original  tongues,  and  to  those 
whose  Latin  and  Greek  have  grown  rusty 
through   neglect. 

Now  a  new  series,  Our  Debt  to  Greece  and 
Rome,  makes  its  initial  appearance  with  Mr. 
Gummere's  "Seneca  the  Philosopher  and  His 
Modern  Message."  The  series  will  include 
some  fifty  volumes,  having  as  editors  many  of 
the  leading  classical  scholars  of  England  and 
America. 

Mr.  Gummere's  "Seneca,"  as  those  who  are 
familiar  with  his  translation  of  the  "Epistulaa 
Morales"  in  the  Loeb  library  might  antici- 
pate, represents  a  careful  and  loving  study  of 
the  author  and  his  influence.  In  the  space 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pages  he  has 
given  us  eight  chapters  dealing  in  a  concise 
manner  with  the  life  of  Seneca,  his  influence 
upon  pagan  Rome,  his  appeal  to  the  church, 
his  influence  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the 
Renaissance,  and  in  modern  times.  Accom- 
panying the  text  are  brief  notes  and  a  select 
bibliography.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  in- 
dex. Barring  this  omission,  the  reader  will 
find  here  in  accessible  form  the  information 
he  needs  to  appreciate  the  tremendous  in- 
fluence that  Seneca  has  had  on  modern  litera- 
ture and  thought. 

May  we  look  forward  to  a  rapid  appear- 
ance of  the  remaining  volumes  in  the  series 
and  hope  that  they  will  show  a  like  excel- 
lence ! 

Seneca  the  Philosopher  and  His  Modern 
Message.  By  Richard  Mott  Gummere.  Boston : 
Marshall  Jonijs    Company;    $1.50. 


Th«  Vehement  Flame. 
Mrs.  Deland  has  written  a  study  in  human 
nature,  in  matrimonial  failure  and  success, 
and  a  study  of  mesalliance,  in  "The  Ve- 
hement Flame,"  though  judged  from  her  title 
she  merely  intended  to  write  a  study  in  jeal- 
ousy. "The  Vehement  Flame"  presents  the 
old  problem  of  the  possibility  of  happiness  be- 
tween people  who  are  ill  matched  in  age,  mind, 
and  disposition,  though — again — the  author 
ignores  the  larger  possibilities  of  her  theme, 
so  great  is  her  absorption  in  the  difference  of 
age  and  the  resulting  theorem  of  jealousy. 
Mrs.  Deland  has  obviously  set  out  to  trace 
the  history  of  a  marriage  of  which  the 
woman  was  twenty  years  the  elder,  and 
though  in  the  native  richness  of  her  mind 
the  original  motif  expands  to  far  greater  di- 
mensions, she  seems  to  us  hardly  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  She  is  not  an  opportunist.  But 
then  neither  is  her  book  the  cut-and-dried  re- 
sult of  a  formula,  as  most  thematic  novels 
are.  Thanks  to  her  really  great  knowledge 
of  humanity  and  to  her  saving  grace  of 
humor,  "The  Vehement  Flame"  is  a  very  hu- 
man novel — not  a  finished  thesis  at  all.  If  we 
have  any  fault  to  find  with  it,  it  is  that  origi- 
nal motif  which  hardly  needs  proving — that 
an  ill-matched  marriage  will  be  a  failure. 
Also,  we  object,  just  a  little,  to  Eleanor's 
being  twenty  years  the  senior  of  her  husband. 
Her  age  of  thirty-nine  was  feasible  enough. 
It  was  his  nineteen  years  that  were  so  in- 
credible,  though   again  it   is  platitudinous   to 


state  that  boys  of  nineteen  are  fascinated  by 
women  twice  their  age.  Overlooking  the 
theme,  which  as  we  have  said  works  out  with 
far  greater  richness  than  the  reader  is  at  first 
given  to  expect,  "The  Vehement  Flame"  is  a 
novel  remarkable  alike  for  its  characters,  its 
dramatic  quality,  and  its  truth  to  life.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  demand  more. 

The   Vehement    Flame.      By    Margaret   Deland. 
New  York:   Harper  &  Brothers;   $2. 


New  Books  Received. 

The    Altar    Steps.*     By    Compton    Mackenzie. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $2. 
A  novel. 

Spellbinders.       By    Margaret    Culkin    Banning. 
New  York:   George  H.  Doran  Company;  $2. 
A  novel. 

On    Tiptoe.      By    Stuart    Edward    White.      New 
York:   George  H.   Doran  Company;  $1.75. 
A  romance  of  the  redwoods. 

One  Thing  Is  Certain.     By  Sophie  Kerr.     New 
York;   George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.90. 
A  novel. 

Whispering  Sage.  By  Harry  Sinclair  Drago 
and  Joseph  Noel.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;   $1.75. 

A  Western  romance. 

Mummers  in  Mufti.      By  Philip  Curtiss.      New 
York:    The   Century   Company;   $1.75. 
A   story   of   theatrical   life. 

Letters  to  a  Djinn.  By  Grace  Zaring  Stone. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1,75. 

A  series  of  letters  from  the  South  Seas. 

When  the  West  Was  Young.  By  Frederick  R. 
Bechdolt.  New  York:  The  Century  Company; 
$1.75. 

A  book  of  true  Western  stories. 

One   World   at  a    Time.      By    Margaret    Fuller. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $2. 
A  story  of  the  old  South. 

Sentinels    Along    Our    Coast.      By   Francis   A. 
Collins.     New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $2. 
The  story  of  America's  lighthouse  service. 

They  Call  Me  Carpenter.     By  Upton  Sinclair. 
New  York:   Boni  &  Liveright;    $1.75. 
"A   tale    of  the   second   coming." 

The  Singing  Captives.  By  E.  B.  C.  Jones. 
New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright;  $2. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "Quiet  Interior." 

Babel.  By  John  Cournos.  New  York:  Boni  & 
Liveright;    $2.50. 

By  the  author  of  "The  Mask"  and  "The  Wall." 

The  Trail  of  the  Spanish  Horse.  By  James 
Willard  Schultz.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany; $1.75. 

Juvenile. 

Letters  of  a  Radio-Engineer  to  His  Son.  By 
John  Mills.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.; 
$2. 

An  account  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
radio  communication. 

A  Mother's  Garden  of  Verse.  By  Rosalind 
Huidekoper  Greene.  Boston:  The  Stratford  Com- 
pany;   $2. 

Stubble.  By  George  Looms.  Garden  City: 
Doubleday,    Page  &  Co.;    $1.7S. 

A  novel. 

— »■ 

Coller  Gibber  as  a  Poet. 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  wearer  of  the 
laureate's  wreath  was  Colley  Gibber,  says  the 
Boston  Transcript.  He  was  not  merely  a  poet 
of  note  in  his  day ;  he  was  also  an  actor,  a 
dramatist  and  a  theatre  manager.  He  was  ap- 
pointed laureate  when  he  was  fifty-nine  and 
thence  onward  until  his  death  in  1757,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six,  he  produced  every  year  his 
New  Year  and  Birthday  Odes.  It  is  said  that 
his  appointment  came  as  a  reward  for  a  play 
written  by  him,  "The  Non-Juror,"  which 
satirized  the  Jacobites,  and  he  in  his  turn 
was  cruelly  satirized  by  Pope  and  others  as  a 
singular  object  of  their  derision. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Gibber  knew 
and  acknowledged  his  limitations  as  a  poet. 
"It  may  be  worse  to  write  bad  poetry  for 
twenty-seven  years,"  says  Professor  Eroadus, 
"and  be  blithely  aware  how  bad  it  is  all  the 
while  than  to  write  bad  poetry  unwittingly.  It 
may  be  worse — but  at  least  it  is  more  en- 
gaging. And  Gibber  not  only  knew  it  was  bad, 
but  quite  openly  said  so.  'No  Man  worthy 
the  Name  of  an  Author,'  he  said  in  the 
Apology,  'is  a  more  faulty  writer  than  my- 
self; that  I  am  not  Master  of  my  own  Lan- 
guage, I  too  often  feel,  when  I  am  at  loss 
for  Expression';  and  in  'The 'Egoist,  or  Gibber 
upon  Gibber'  (1743)  he  frankly  declared  that 
his  odes  were  poor  stuff.  The  ridicule  which 
was  poured  out  upon  him  on  every  hand  he 
met  with  unshakable  good  humor.  When  a 
group  of  his  friends  challenged  him  to  read 
some  of  the  burlesques  aloud  he  not  only  did 
so,  but  wrote  a  political  satire  upon  himself." 
It  is  probable  that  he  considered  the  laureate- 
ship  a  joke,  as  have  many  others.  As  a  con- 
tribution to  the  stage  of  his  day,  his  work 
was  voluminous.  In  common  with  many 
others  he  rewrote  Shakespeare,  and  it  was  his 
version  of  "King  Richard  III"  that  was  known 
exclusively  to  the  theatre-goers  of  a  half- 
century  and  more  ago.  Many  of  its  phrases, 
notably  "Richard's  himself  again"  and  "Off 
with  his  head ;  so  much  for  Buckingham," 
were  Gibber's,  and  not  Shakespeare's. 
^•^ 

The  500  California  manufacturing  establish- 
ments reporting  to  the  state  bureau  of  labor 
statistics  showed  105,976  employees  at  work 
during  August,  a  gam  of  11,754  over  June,  and 
of   11,615  over  August,   1921. 
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Bootli  TarkingtoD  at  Three. 

When  Booth  Tarkington  was  very  young  he 
possessed  a  pair  of  red-topped  boots  that 
would  have  delighted  the  soul  of  any  Penrod 
of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Senator  Harry 
New  tells  about  the  first  time  he  saw  them 
adorning  their  owner,  aged  three. 

"I  won't  tell  you  how  long  ago  it  was," 
said  the  senator,  "but  anyway  I  guess  I  am 
a  little  older  than  Booth,  and  that  is  why  I 
remember  my  first  view  of  him  so  well.  It 
was  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis.  I  saw  a 
tiny  figure  emerge  from  around  the  corner  of 
a  frame  house. 

"All  I  could  see  at  first  was  a  pair  of 
boots.  My  first  impression  was  that  the  boots 
were  taking  their  wearer  somewhere.  He 
hadn't  grown  up  to  them  at  all,  but  it  was 
plain  to  see  he  was  proud.  And  why  shouldn't 
he  be  ?  They  were  red-top  boots  and  they  had 
copper  toes.  Boys  who  have  grown  up  since 
the  days  of  the  red-top  boots  have  never 
known  the  thrill  that  comes  but  once  in  a  life- 
time. 

"After  getting  an  eye  full  of  Booth's  boots, 
I  then  looked  at  Booth,"  said  the  senator. 
"He  had  on  a  little  white  dress.  The  combi- 
nation of  that  dress  and  the  boots  made  a 
picture  \?hich  has  never  gone  from  my  mem- 
ory. Booth  was  about  three  years  old.  We 
became  friends  at  once  and   always  remained 
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"NICE  PEOPLE, 


This  play  at  the  Columbia  is  showing  the 
fiapper  as  she  flaps,  and  the  cockerel  emitting 
inebriated  crows.  The  author,  Rachel  Croth- 
ers,  always  quick  to  adapt  herself  to  the  stage 
needs  of  the  moment,  has  perceived  what  en- 
tertaining stage  material  resides  in  the  non- 
chalant personalities  of  the  dashing  j'oung 
girls   of    the   present    era. 

So  there  they  are,  beautifully  dressed,  pretty 
as  a  box  of  variegated  candy,  smart,  graceful, 
assured.  Badinage  and  verbal  audacities 
sparkle.  They  are  clever.  They  know  it  all ; 
or  think  they  do,  because  they  are  early 
acquainted  with  man's  weakness  and  woman's 
power. 

When  the  girls  are  alone  their  jealousies, 
rivalries,  and  pugnacities  come  to  the  surface. 
And  the  quick-wittedness  of  youth  is  there, 
ready  of  tongue  to  reinforce  the  keen  de- 
tections of  the  precociously  obser\'ant  mind. 
But  all  the  time  these  young  persons  are 
playing  over  the  surface  of  things,  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  deeps  that  have  escaped  their 
obser\'ation. 

It  is  highly  entertaining;  more  particularly 
because  they  are  so  smart  and  pretty.  Their 
elders  look  on  helpless,  complaisant,  from 
necessity.  Life  to  the  young  things  is  an  ex- 
hilarating whirl,  a  mad,  gay,  pleasureful 
chariot  race,  and  they  hold  the  reins.  They 
have  wrested  them  from  their  seniors,  and 
thev  mean  never  to"  give  them  back. 

There  are  little  murmurs  in  the  audience 
here  and  there  from  parental  lips :  "Isn't  that 
like  Di  ?"  Or,  "Kate,  do  you  recognize  your- 
self?" For  the  young  actresses  in  the  com- 
pany play  their  roles  of  the  little  exclusive 
group  of  "nice  people"  with  cleverness,  dash, 
and  naturalness ;  the  naturalness  of  people 
who  know  each  other  well  and  have  nothing 
to  conceal  except  their  amative  preferences. 

Rachel  Crothers  has  done  it  well,  and  Pro- 
ducer Sam  Harris  has  picked  out  the  right 
people  to  express  the  demeanor  and  character 
of  these  gay  young  devotees  of  pleasure. 

The  centre  of  the  group  is  "Teddy"  Glouces- 
ter, whom  we  shortly  perceive  to  be  a  girl 
of  intrinsic  character,  underneath  the  ex- 
uberant superficialities  of  her  life.  Teddy  is 
ven'  dashingly  and  bewitchingly  acted  by 
Mary  Newcomb,  whose  prett>'  face  has  piquant 
charm,  and  who  bestows  on  Teddy  just  that 
mixture  of  winning,  careless  frankness  with 
the  foolhardihood  of  a  self-willed  girl  who  has 
never  allowed  herself  to  be  crossed. 

Miss  Newcomb  also  adopts  a  quick,  impetu- 
ous manner  of  speech  suitable  to  the  character 
of  the  pretty  madcap  who,  in  her  youthful 
ignorance,   makes  self-will  her  god. 

Another  very  clever  and  extremely  pretty 
member  of  the  company  is  Maureen  Olson, 
who  plays  the  tmgrateful  role  of  a  lithe  cat 
who  takes  you  off  your  guard  by  sudden 
scratches,   purring  melodiously  the  while. 

There  are  several  lively  verbal  scraps  be- 
tween Teddj'  and  the  cat,  which  I  regret  to 
say  we  all  enj  oyed  vAih  unethical  delight. 
But  the  dialogue  is  clever  and  natural,  and 
the  two  girls  did  it  so  well,  Mary  Newcomb 
as  Teddy  with  gallantly  fearless  charges  and 
full-front  attacks  in  the  enemy  country,  Hal- 
lie,  the  cat,  receiving  each  keen-bladed  rapier 
thrust  with  surreptitious  dagger  jabs  that  an 
umpire   would    call   foul. 

Teddy  is  an  example  of  the  girl  who  has 
character-substance  behind  her  fluff,  Hallie  of 
the  feline  materialist  who  has  become  one 
chronic  Grab.  Eileen — very  prettily  played 
by  Barbara  Gurney,  who  also  carries  her 
clothes  smartly — supplies  an  instance  of  the 
girl  with  a  nice  nature  who  vibrates  between 
that  nature  and  external  influences,  and 
doesn't  realize  herself. 

Theodore  von  Eltz  plays  "Scotty,"  a  young 
knight-errant  of  pleasure  with  whom  Teddy  is 


rather  slipping  and  sliding  into  the  "in  love" 
condition;  and  Thoinas  Chatterton,  long  and 
favorably  known  at  the  Alcazar,  plays  the  nice 
young  man  who  wins  Teddy  to  a  better  way 
of  thinking  and  living  when  she  comes  a 
cropper,  endangering  her  reputation  by  a  mad 
exploit  of  wilfulness  done  to  discipline  a  re- 
calcitrant parent. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  like  our  little 
friends  who  clamor  for  a  stor>'  about  a  Bad 
Boy,  I  enjoyed  the  first  act  the  most.  It  was 
so  entertaining,  so  up  to  date,  so  well  done. 
It  is  a  real  picture,   and  highly  diverting. 

That,  really,  is  the  real  reason  of  the  play; 
to  give  a  picture  of  delightfully  pretty  and 
what  ought  to  be  attractive  girls  going  calami- 
tously the  wrong  way.  And  of  course  the  girl 
who  was  the  leader  and  whom  we  admired 
the  most  and  liked  the  best,  had  to  be  picked 
up  from  her  stumble,  dusted  off,  and  set  with 
her  feet  pointing  in  the  right  path. 

Fortunately  Mary  Newcomb  was  at  all  times 
attractive  to  look  at  and  to  listen  to.  Her 
creator  has  given  Teddy  lots  of  snappy  dia- 
logue, and  iliss  Newcomb  does  it  snappily. 
It  was  rather  clever,  the  contrast  between  the 
two  girl  antagonists  when  Teddy  made  her 
rapid,  gallant  charges,  and  Hallie  drawled, 
and  opened  wide  her  blue  eyes  with  an  air  of 
false  innocence. 

Both  Theodore  von  Eltz  and  Thomas  Chat- 
terton did  their  parts  very  well,  but  I  think 
their  roles  should  be  exchanged,  as  Mr.  von 
Eltz'  appearance  and  personality'  would  better 
accord  with  the  character  of  the  young  man 
who  was  faithful  to  his  ideals,  while  Thomas 
Chatterton's  good  looks  and  physiognomy 
adapt  him  better  to  the  character  of  the  ornate 
young  social  darling  for  whose  favor  the  girls 
competed. 

Pauline  French  as  Margaret  Rainsforth,  the 
aunt,  speaks  her  lines  well,  and  has  a  veo' 
agreeable  voice.  But  she  doesn't  understand 
the  psychology  of  dress,  for  it  was  most  un- 
fitting for  a  lady  supposed  to  have  the  ma- 
turity of  an  aunt  to  pass  strictures  on  the  too 
revealing  costumes  of  the  girls — which,  by  the 
way,  didn't  desen-e  the  reproach — ^^vhile  she 
herself  wore  a  ven'  decollete  and  closely  en- 
twined costume  which  looked  like  that  of  a 
professional  vamp. 

Mr.  Hugh  Metcalf  played  a  rather  weak  and 
unreasonable  father  satisfactorily,  and  Messrs. 
Hoagland  and  Tyron  gave  that  clever  little 
touch  of  comedy  to  the  characters  represented 
that  made  them  stand  out  in  due  relief,  while 
Fred  Manley  was  satisfactory'^  as  a  rather  con- 
ventionally stagy  rural  character. 

The  piece  is  light ;  doesn't  aim  to  be  any- 
thing else :  and  the  moral  is  rather  too  ob- 
vious for  this  sophisticated  era.  But  it  was 
written  to  entertain,  and  in  that  it  thoroughly 
succeeds  because  as  a  plaj-^vright  Rachel 
Crothers  is  a  well-trained  entertainer,  and 
because  the  personnel  of  the  company  is  just 
right 


who  is  adored  by  those  who  sympathize  with 
his  adherence  to  the  method  of  real  living,  in 
which  we  often  have  to  feel  our  way  in  the 
twilight,  exercise  our  intuitions,  join  our 
stray  gleams  of  surmise  together,  and  then  not 
positively  know. 

Each  to  his  taste,  therefore.  It  is  perfectly 
comprehensible  that  the  many  would  not  care 
for  "Nju."  A  tenderly  loving  mother  would 
be  outraged  by  the  mother's  desertion  of  her 
child,  a  faithful  wife  by  her  cold  resistance  to 
her  husband's   implorings. 

But,  whether  or  not  tiie  author  sympathized 
with  her — and  of  course  he  did — she  is  most 
challenging  to  the  interest  of  those  who  are 
curious  about  the  psychology  of  other  peoples. 

-^sthetically.  emotionally,  ethically,  Evelyn 
Vaughan  made  her  most  interesting ;  William 
Rainey  grew  into  the  character  during  the 
week,  and  gave  it  with  greater  ease  and  with 
a  touch  of  the  necessary  worldliness,  Ben  Er- 
way  gave  an  extremely  sympathetic  portrayal 
of  the  anguished  husband,  and  just  when  a 
strange,  fascinating,  unusual  dramatic  repre- 
sentation was  in  a  state  of  high  polish  it  had 
to  be  withdrawn. 

However,  I  rather  imagine  that  the  players 
derived  keen  artistic  pleasure  from  the  repre- 
sentation, in  spite  of  the  lack  of  support. 
There  is  so  much  that  is  banal  and  crassly 
obvious  on  the  stage.  But  there  is  little  in 
"Nju"  that  is  obvious.  Even  the  grim  humor 
and  bitter  irony  of  the  final  scene  would  prob- 
ably affront  the  more  homely  or  more  literal 
spectator,  who  likes  characters  to  be  folksy 
and  everydayish,  and  who  prefers  that  humor 
should  be  open  and  frolicsome  instead  of 
grim. 

Dymow's  stage  technique — and,  by  the  w^ay, 
the  play  was  directed  and  staged  with  notable 
intelligence — is  sui  generis.  He  has  a  scorn 
for  the  theatrical  curtain,  and  his  simplest 
effects  are  used  in  closing  each  scene.  But  on 
occasion  his  diction  rises  to  eloquence  and 
beauty,  while  always  retaining  its  expressive 
simplicity. 

Really,  I  could  almost  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  be  sorry  for  those  unenterprising  ones  who 
would  have  appreciated  "Nju,"  but  who  have 
lost  an  opportunity  to  see  a  play  that  has  won 
honors  in  Europe  and  a  performance  that  did 
justice  to  it.  One  also  in  which  Evelyn 
Vaughan  in  the  series  of  graceful  and  exotic- 
ally  beautiful  costumes  that  so  fittingly  en- 
shrined Nju's  mystic  and  baffling  charm  gave 
a  portrayal  that  rose  to  real  distinction. 


drawn  to  his  attention,  verj'  reasonably 
pointed  out  that  in  the  picture  the  cruelties  of 
the  Terror  were  greatly  softened  for  artistic 
reasons,  and  that  Charles  Dickens  made  the 
account  of  the  oppression  of  the  ruling  class 
much  stronger  in  his  "Tale  of  Two  Cities," 
upon  which  famous  work  Mr.  Griffith  drew  for 
the  maj  oritj'  of  his  incidents  depicting  the 
Terror. 

It  is  certainly  curious  that  in  a  once  great 
militaristic  empire  that  has  become  a  republic, 
and  that  has  successfully  held  monarchy  at 
bay  for  over  fifty  years,  even  a  small  group 
of  people  could  succeed  in  stirring  up  a  large 
audience  against  a  play  which  was  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  side  of  the  people,  and  which, 
furthermore,  so  carefully  skirted  the  danger 
point ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  while  it 
showed  up  the  martyrdom  of  the  plain  people 
it  also  exhibited  the  fearful  perils  attending 
mob  rule;  and  while  it  depicted  the  ruthless 
cruelties  of  the  aristocrats  it  elevated  to  the 
post  of  hero  of  the  play  a  humane  young  scion 
of  an  aristocratic  family ;  which  does  not 
seem  to  leave  the  disturbers  a  leg  to  stand  on. 


A  LOST  OPPORTUNITY. 


ORPHANS  IN  PARIS. 


THE  FARRAR  CONCERT. 

Geraldine  Farrar  has  sung  in  concert  on 
a  previous  occasion  in  San  Francisco  ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  she  will  on  this  visit  attract 
much  larger  audiences.  It  could  scarcely  be 
mere  curiosity  to  see  her,  that  emotion  having 
been  amply  gratified  during  her  appearances  in 
grand  opera  last  fall,  when  her  unprecedented 
drawing  power  greatly  lessened  the  financial 
losses  attending  an  unsuccessful  season ;  un- 
successful, indeed,  only  on  the  nights  when 
she  did  not  appear. 

But  San  Franciscans  have  discovered  that 
^liss  Farrar  is,  supremely,  an  artist ;  and 
though  her  dramatic  gifts  almost  outshine  her 
powers  as  a  vocalist,  she  is.  too,  in  her  vocal- 
ism  greatly  the  artist.  She  has  not,  perhaps, 
a  really  great  A^oice,  but  she  ;an  ronvey  so 
much  emotion  w^th  a  comparatively  light  ve- 
hicle— for  grand  opera,  at  least — that  she  wins 
a  like  response.  And  as  tbt  Air  lady  has  a 
voice  of  sweetness  and  thrilling  emotional  ex- 
pression, and  the  beauty  which  reinforces  ber 
artistic  gift,  it  is  probable  that  many  San 
Franciscans  who  have  already  heard  her  once 
or  twice  will  be  eager  to  repeat  the  pleasure ; 
more  especially  as  Miss  Farrar  had  in  con- 
templation at  one  time  the  idea  of  renouncing 
further  vocal  triumphs  and  going  into  purely 
dramatic  work.        Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
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It  is,  in  my  opinion,  most  regrettable  that 
a  skilled  and  intellectually  sympathetic  repre- 
sentation of  Ossip  Dymow's  ps^xhologically 
subtle  drama,  "Nju,"  should  not  have  attracted 
the  attention  or  received  the  support  of  the 
intellectual  minority'  who  wish  to  keep  abreast 
of  modern  drama. 

True,  the  majoriti'  of  newspaper  criticisms 
were  adverse,  but  what  is  surprising  is  that  a 
play  that  had  had  runs  in  the  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope should  not  have  at  least  appealed  to  the 
curiosity  of   the  more   discriminating. 

The  company  that  represented  the  piece  is 
largely  professional,  Evelyn  Vaughan's  and 
Wilham  Rainey's  work  in  "The  First  Fifty 
Years"  being  of  a  merit  to  inspire  full  con- 
fidence, quite  aside  from  the  past  achieve- 
ments of  these  favorites. 

''Nju"  ran  a  week.  It  is  a  play  that  chal- 
lenges the  artistic  intelligence  of  both  players 
and  spectators  because  of  the  deeps  of  its 
thoroughly  modem  psychology. 

It  was  not  written  to  please  sentimentalists, 
but  to  depict  two  men  and  a  woman  in  the 
grip  of  the  master  passion,  and  to  show  how 
primitive  love  works  when  its  instinctive  out- 
flow is  complicated  by  the  demands  made  by 
civilization  and -the  social  and  moral  code. 

The  conventionalist  can  not  but  be  startled 
by  the  strange  woman's  ruthless  breaking  of 
her  bonds,  the  moralist  by  the  lover's  serene 
belief  that  the  world,  and  all  the  women  who 
please  him,  are  his  oysters.  The  husband 
alone  inspires  general  sympathy. 

But  Dymow  is  one  of  those  sombre  Rus- 
sians whose  tendency  to  a  cjTiical  acceptance 
of  the  unsehtimentality  of  human  beings  when 
they  want  hard  enough  is  thoroughly  national. 
There  is  no  sunshine  in  his  mental  make-up 
as  there  is  in  Tchekov's,  purely  modern 
though  the  latter  is.  Tchekov  reveals  the 
faults  and  foibles  of  the  national  character 
humorously,  but  lovingly.  Dymow,  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  baffling  reser^^e  and  stark 
simplicity'',  shows  his  characters  working  out 
their  destiny.  Those  who  like  the  drama  to 
be  writ  in  the  large  and  childish  print  suit- 
able for  babes  to  read  would  not  care  for 
"Nju,"  because  the  author  does  not  tell  everj*- 
thing. 

In  that  he  bears  some  resemblance  to  Joseph 
Conrad,  who  is  not  loved  by  the  literal,  but 


France  is  a  nation  that  is  popularly  re- 
garded as  the  countn,--seat  of  reason ;  there 
being  no  other  people  so  clearly,  coolly  logical 
as  the  French.  And  yet  here  is  a  popular  out- 
break in  a  motion-picture  house  in  Paris  over 
"Orphans  of  the  Storm." 

It  must  be  caused  by  a  residue  of  the  emo- 
tionalism left  by  the  storm.  Other  peoples — 
notably  the  Germans  and  the  Americans — have 
since  the  war  snatched  eagerly  at  such  gaye- 
ties  as  will  offer  surcease  of  sorrow ;  although 
we  can  but-  admit  that  in  America  we  have 
much  less  to  forget  than  any  other  of  the  na- 
tions involved. 

But  France  is  still  sad,  and  bitter  in  the 
extreme  against  all  who  will  not  acknowledge 
the  extent  of  her  injuries  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  her  demands. 

The  "Orphans,"  of  course,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  war  devastation,  but  the  wrath  which 
made  Parisian  spectators  boil  over  when  the 
first  production  of  the  picture  was  made  in 
Paris  has  its  roots  in  the  devastated  territory 
of  northern  France. 

The  young  men  who  started  the  disturbance 
in  the  theatre  by  hotly  protesting  against  what 
they  conceived  to  be  an  attack  on  the  general 
character  of  the  Bourbon  regime,  as  depicted 
in  the  picture,  were  supported  by  almost  the 
entire  audience.  The  press  took  it  up,  and  to 
the  stupefaction  of  the  producers,  they  sud- 
denly found  themselves  floundering  in  a  very 
lively  kettle  of  fish. 

Whether  the  fish  will  turn  out  to  be  whales 
does  not  yet  appear,  but  the  incident  is  too 
much  in  the  nature  of  that  attending  ^he  first 
performances  in  America  of  SjTige's  famous 
"Playboy  of  the  Western  World."  Irish  audi- 
tors conceived  it  to  be  an  attack  on  Irish  char- 
acter, and  of  course  all  Irish  lovers  of  a 
shindy  joyfully  hastened  to  see  the  play  and 
to  join   in  the  row. 

As  quickly,  however,  as  the  disturbance 
boiled  and  bubbled  up  it  simmered  down.  And 
no  doubt,  after  the  present  matter  has  been 
threshed  out  in  the  Paris  press  by  more 
reasonable-minded  editors,  the  volatile  public 
will  forget  all  about  it,  and  go  to  see  the  play 
in   great   numbers. 

The  joke  of  the  thing  is  that  while  the 
Parisian  youth  who  incited  the  hostile  demon- 
stration were  wrathy  because  the  French 
ruling  class  of  the  era  represented  in  the 
picture  were  held  up  to  reproach,  in  America, 
when  "Orphans  of  the  Storm"  first  came  out. 
the  labor  press  went  for  Mr.  Griffith  because 
in  reprobating  mob  rule  he  was,  they  asserted, 
upholding    capitalists. 

By  this  time,  no  doubt,  the  whole  fuss  is 
over  and  done  with.  It  certainly  is  a  tempest 
in  a  teapot,  and  is  not  founded  on  genuine 
sentiments.     Mr.  Griffith,  when  the  matter  was 


Miss  Mary  Hoyt  Wiborg's  negro  play, 
"Taboo,"  has  been  successfully  produced  by 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  in  Edinburgh  and  is 
scheduled  for  London.  In  New  York  it  was 
not  highly  spoken  of  and  murmurs  have  been 
heard  against  the  local  critics,  says  the  New 
York  Times,  The  following  fact  is  cited  as 
a  warning  to  pla>'wrights :  In  one  place  Miss 
Wiborg  repeated  a  "cue"  word  further  along 
in  the  dialogue,  with  the  result  that  the  act- 
ress, when  she  came  to  it,  went  back  and  re- 
peated the  entire  stretch  of  dialogue  be- 
tween. This  happened  again  and  again.  It 
was  as  if  a  squirrel,  leaping  freely  from  limb 
to  limb,  should  suddenly  find  himself  running 
in  a  cage.  The  whole  play  was  held  up  in  a 
circular  whirl  of  dialogue  until  the  other  actor 
in  the  scene  altered  the  second  cue  and  thus 
liberated  the  bewildered  squirrel.  If  the 
critics  found  the  play  verbose  and  repetitious, 
whose  fault  was  it?  In  England  apparently 
Miss  Wiborg  "minded  her  p's" — and  especially 
her  cues. 

i<»^ 

Germans    are    rioting   because    of   the    high 
cost  of  livig.     It  does  not  seem  to  reduce  it. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE, 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

The  Rachel  Crothers  comedy-drama,  "Nice 
People,"  is  meeting  with  well-deserved  suc- 
cess at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  where  next 
Monday  night  it  will  enter  upon  the  second 
week   of   its   stay. 

The  next  Columbia  Theatre  attraction  will 
be  John  Golden's  production  of  "3  Wise 
Fools,"  with  Thomas  Wise  as  the  star  of  the 
cast.  This  comedy  won  a  distinct  success 
here  last  season. 

John  Golden's  prescription  for  theatre 
patrons  is  laughter  and  plenty  of  it.  He  has 
kept  this  in  mind  when  producing  all  his  suc- 
cesses, "Lightnin',"  "Turn  to  the  Right,"  "The 
First  Year,"  "Dear  Me,"  "Thank-U,"  and 
"3  Wise  Fools."  In  the  latter  comedy  laughter 
predominates,  although  there  is  a  pretty  ro- 
mance woven  in  with  a  lot  of  mystery.  The 
play  is  by  Austin  Strong,  a  Californian. 


The  Wizard  Returns. 

Once  again  will  Kibosh,  thn  Persian  ma- 
gician, who  is  sentenced  to  relieve  Egypt  of 
drought  by  causing  the  Nile  to  rise,  stalk  the 
boards,  and  once  again  will  Ferris  Hartman 
bring  out  the  well-known  "gag-line"  and  the 
topical  song  when  the  Hartman-Steindorif 
season  of  comic  opera  gets  under  way  at  the 
Rivoli  Opera  House  Monday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 2d,  with  a  revival  of  Victor  Herbert's 
melodious  favorite,  "The  Wizard  of  the 
Nile." 

Advance  indications  are  that  the  atmos- 
phere that  surrounded  the  old  Tivoli  days 
will  be  re-created  as  far  as  it  is  humanly  pos- 
sible. Hundreds  of  patrons  of  the  old  Tivoli 
have  reserved  seats  for  the  week,  and  to  lend 
the  exact  touch  of  local  color  a  bar  (Vol- 
steadian  in  character)  has  been  erected  in  the 
rear  of  the  house  and  a  search  is  now  under 
way  for  some  of  the  old  bar  attendants  of 
former    times. 

In  ;r,i;>jy  ways  the  choice  of  "The  Wizard 
of  the  Nile"  as  the  opening  bill  is  regarded 
as  a  happy  one.  The  piece  has  received  the 
highest  number  of  preferences  in  the  voting 
contest  which  is  being  carried  on  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  operas  to  be  played, 
and  it  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the 
introduction  of  the  members  of  the  Hartman- 
Steindorff  organization  to  theatre-goers.  The 
comedy  is  of  the  situation  kind  which  gives 
Hartman  an  opportunity  to  scintillate,  the 
chorus  numbers  are  pretty  and  frequent,  and 
the  solos  and  the  duets  contain  some  of  the 
most  popular  melodies  in  the  realm  of  lighter 
music. 

The  piece,  it  will  be  remembered,  intro- 
duced the  one-time  popular  line,  "Am  I  Wiz?" 
and  the  topical  song,  "Dreaming,"  which 
swept  the   country. 

The  painters,  decorators,  and  carpenters 
who  have  been  engaged  in  remodeling  the 
Rialto  Theatre  for  the  past  two  weeks  have 
completed  their  work  and  the  house,  which 
will  be  formally  rechristened  the  Rivoli 
Opera  House,  has  been  converted  into  one  of 
the  most  attractive  in  the  city.  Among  the 
improvements  have  been  the  remodeling  of 
the  interior,   the   extension   of   the  stage,   and 
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the  installation  of  new  chairs,  new  drapes, 
and  new  hangings. 

Excellent  acoustic  properties  have  always 
been  a  feature  of  the  house  and  the  announce- 
ment is  made  that  each  seat  commands  an  un- 
obstructed view  of  the  stage.  The  size  of  the 
theatre  gives  it  the  degree  of  intimacy  essential 
to  the  proper  enjoyment  of  comic  opera. 

Features  which  will  mark  the  season  will 
be  the  revival  of  standard  comic  opera  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  preferences  of  the  patrons 
expressed  at  the  box-office,  season  tickets 
enabling  music  lovers  to  take  advantage  of 
every  production  at  reduced  rates,  excep- 
tional musical  interpretation  of  the  scores  of 
the  operas  by  Paul  Steindorff,  chorals  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  a  selected  sym- 
phonic orchestra,  capable  comedians,  talented 
singers,  a  singing  beauty  chorus  and  "newart" 
scenery  by  Harry  Tyler  and  his  wife.  Bertha, 
proteges  of  Joseph  Urban  and  Maxfield  Par- 
rish. 

The  cast  of  principals  includes  Lavinia 
Wynne,  well-known  San  Francisco  actress, 
with  experience  in  grand  and  comic  opera ; 
John  Van,  tenor,  heralded  by  Hartman  and 
Steindorff  as  a  distinct  "find"  ;  Edna  Malone, 
a  charming  little  dancer  who  has  built  up  a 
state-wide  reputation  by  her  work ;  Hazel 
Van  Haltren,  Rafael  Brunetto,  Robert  Carl- 
son, and  George  Kunkel,  who  is  coming  from 
New  York  to  act  as  associate  comedian  with 
Hartman.  . 

The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

In  a  dramatic  playlet  entitled  "The  Un- 
known," Henry  B.  Walthall,  star  of  motion 
pictures,  will  open  his  Orpheum  tour.  He  has 
been  a  movie  favorite  ever  since  his  exquisite 
portrayal  of  "The  Little  Colonel"  in  "The 
Birth  of  a  Nation." 

Karyl  Norman,  "The  Creole  Fashion  Plate," 
has  proved  a  great  attraction. 

"Doc"  Baker  is  a  lightning  change  artist, 
and  with  him  is  a  company  of  beautiful  girls 
in  a  production  called  "Flashes."  The  nov- 
elty of  a  revue  built  around  a  protean  artist 
is  enough  to  insure   entertainment. 

Chic  Yorke  and  Rose  King  are  giving  new 
life  to  the  old  family  tintype.  Mr.  Yorke  has 
a  droll  manner  and  Miss  King  sings  prim 
ditties. 

Fisher  and  Gilmore  are  a  sophisticated  Juliet 
and  a  boob  in  a  snappy  skit,  "Her  Bashful 
Romeo."     It  is  a  speedy,  lively  farce. 

No  more  witty  or  refreshing  monologist  has 
ever  been  over  the  Orpheum  Circuit  than  the 
solemn    Senator   Ford. 

Smith  and  Strong  charm  their  audiences 
with  their  "Golden  Voices  from  the  Golden 
Vv  est." 

Herbert  and  Dare  are  graceful  gymnasts. 


At  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Wellington  Fur- 
long, fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety, explorer,  author,  and  soldier,  will  visit 
San  Francisco  to  lecture  in  the  Paul  Elder 
Gallery,  Saturday  afternoon,  October  7th,  at 
2  :30  o'clock.  His  subject  will  be  "The  Pass- 
ing of  the  Old  West,"  in  which  he  tells  the 
story  of  the  range  life  now  all  but  disappear- 
ing. He  will  show  a  colored  screen  panorama 
of  the  early  cattle  country  and  the  cowboys 
at  their  range  sports  in  the  annual  round-up. 

Other  events  scheduled  for  the  Paul  Elder 
Gallery  will  be  the  lecture  by  Sukumar 
Chatterji  on  the  "Literary  Heritage  of  the 
Hindus,"  to  be  given  Tuesday  afternoon,  Oc- 
tober 3d,  at  2:30  o'clock;  and  a  review  of 
W.  J.  Locke's  latest  novel,  entitled  "The  Tale 
of  Triona,"  by  Raine  Bennett,  dated  for 
Thursday  afternoon,  October  5th,  at  2:30 
o'clock. 


BORN  TO  THE  STAGE. 


In  writing  of  heredity,  the  word  "environ^ 
ment"  pops  up  as  quickly  and  as  inevitably 
as  does  the  far  end  of  a  see-saw  when,  with 
firmness  and  conviction,  you  plant  yourself 
on  the  other,  says  Alexander  Woolcott  in  the 
North  American  Review.  It  is  difficult  al- 
ways to  say  of  any  player  that  he  was  born 
with  his  talent,  since,  just  because  he  was 
born  in  the  theatre,  he  wandered  early  upon 
the  stage,  and  so  was  bent  and  shaped  to  its 
needs  while  he  was  young.  One  does  not 
have  to  be  a  profound  student  of  the  stage  to 
see  the  tremendous  advantage  that  is  held  on 
it  by  those  who  begin  their  work  there  so 
early  in  life  that  they  are  as  unconscious  of 
it  as  of  the  air  they  breathe  and  of  the  sun 
that  warms  us  all.  They  are  growing  up  in 
the  theatre  in  the  precious  years  when  the 
rest  of  us  are  outside,  not  only  not  learning 
how  to  act,  but,  by  every  experience  and  pre- 
cept and  taboo  of  the  breakfast-table  and  the 
sidewalk  and  the  schoolyard,  are  busily  learn- 
ing not  to  act  at  all. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  most  beautiful 
art  which  the  theatre  of  our  time  has  known, 
the  incomparable  art  of  Eleanora  Duse.  Her 
biographical  note  in  "Who's  Who  in  the  The- 
atre" starts  off  with  the  single,  significant 
line,  "Born  of  strolling  players."  Are  we  to 
find  the  explanation  of  her  art  in  that  fact? 
Or  is  there  no  need  to  go  back  of  the  mere 
fact  that  she  went  on  the  stage  as  a  baby, 
so  young  that  by  the  time  she  was  seven  she 
was  experienced  enough  to  take  over  the  post 
of  prompter,  and  by  the  time  she  was  sixteen 


she  had  had  enough  training  to  play  the  fore- 
most roles ;  enough,  at  least,  to  play  Juliet  in 
a  production  at  Verona.  Sixteen  and  playing 
Juliet  at  Verona !  The  next  Vassar  girl  who 
writes  down  in  April  to  Mr.  Belasco  that 
every  one  is  so  good  as  to  call  her  pretty  and 
that  they  did  all  admit  she  was  perfectly 
splendid  as  Tweenie  in  "The  Admirable  Crich- 
ton,"  and  that  she  is  only  twenty-one,  and 
please  would  he  take  her  under  his  instruction 
and  make  a  star  of  her  some  day — such  a  one 
might  well  receive  back  from  him  just  a  little 
engraved  card  with  this  legend  on  it :  "When 
she  was  sixteen,  Duse  played  Juliet  at 
Verona !" 

That  biographical  note  of  hers,  so  rare  in 
its  bluntness  among  the  more  pretentious 
paragraphs  which  are  carefully  and  sometimes 
cryptically  edited  to  adorn  such  records, 
might,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  written  after 
most  of  our  best  names  in  the  theatre.  Minnie 
Maddern  Fiske,  E.  H.  Sothern,  Maude  Adams 
— born  of  showfolks  and  born  while  those 
folks  were  on  tour.  That  was  why  it  was 
possible  for  Maude  Adams  to  make  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  age  of  nine 
months — her  first  entrance  was  on  a  platter — 
and  why  when  little  Minnie  Maddern  made 
her  New  York  debut  at  the  age  of  four  it 
was  as  an  actress  who,  though  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  time  mendaciously  announced  it 
as  her  first  appearance  on  any  stage,  had  al- 
ready played  a  dozen  roles  in  as  many  towns 
and    simply   reeked    of    experience. 


THE  GALLERY  AND  THE  GODS. 


The  Equity  Players  announce  that  during 
their  season  at  the  Forty-Eighth  Street  Theatre 
they  will  charge  only  half  a  dollar  for  gallery 
seats,  even  on  Saturday  night,  and  that  for 
Tuesday  matinee  the  price  will  be  a  quarter, 
says  the  New  York  Times.  This  is  not  a 
philanthropic  move;  it  is  a  pure  matter  of 
business.  At  the  price  of  a  seat  in  the  mo- 
tion-picture palaces,  the  Olympus  of  the  gal- 
lery is  empty.  But  will  the  gods  return  ? 
Most  managers  now  build  theatres  with  no 
gallery,  believing  that  the  old  gods  have  passed 
beyond  even  a  Wagnerian  twilight. 

If  true,  this  is  a  pity.  More  than  a  high 
seat   is   comprised   in   true   godhead.     Wisdom 
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LOVERS 

We  are  reproducing  below  a  card  so 
arranged  that  you  may  let  us  know 
what  comic  operas  you  would  like  tc 
have  us  revive  during  our  season  at  the 
Rivoli  Opera  House  (formerly  the 
Rialto  Theatre)  at  Market  and  Seventh 
Streets,  and  also  an  application  blank 
for  season  tickets  which  will  enable  you 
to  see  all  of  our  productions  at  reduced 
prices. 

We  ask  that  you  kindly  clip  and  send 
in  to  us  at  the  theatre  at  your  earliest 
possible  convenience.  Our  season  will 
start  Monday,    October   2d. 

FERRIS  HARTMAN 
PAUL  STEINDORFF 

Place  a  cross  opposite  the  twelve  operas 
you    prefer    in    the    following    list.      If    we 
have    omitted    any    of   your    favorite  operas 
add  them  to  the  list. 
"The  Idol's  Eye" 
"Woodland" 
"Chimes  of  Normandy" 
"Wizard  of  the  Nile" 
"Robin  Hood" 
"The    Chocolate    Soldier" 
"Babes  in   Toyland" 
"The  Wedding  Day" 
"The   Toy   Maker" 
"When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home" 

"Belle    of    New    York'' 
"Madame   Sherry" 
"Wang" 

"Mile.    Modiste" 
"The   Red    Mill" 
"The    Serenade" 
"Rip   Van   Winkle" 
"The   Mascot" 
"The  Highwayman" 
"Erminie"  "The  Geisha" 

"Pinafore"  "Sho-Gun" 

"Katinka"  "Fortune  Teller" 

"Maytime"  "Boccaccio" 

"Pom  Pom"  "Bohemian  Girl" 

"Mikado"  "Maritana" 

'Olivette"  "King  Dodo" 

"El   Capitan"  "The  Campus" 

"Love  Tales  of  Hoffman" 
"Fra  Diavolo" 

For  the  season  of  Comic  Opera  to  be 
given  at  the  RIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 
(formerly  the  Rialto),  Market  near  7th, 
by  FERRIS  HARTMAN  and  PAUL 
STEINDORFF,  a  book  of  twelve  (12) 
tickets  will  be  sold  for  ten  (10)  dollars. 
These  tickets  to  be  CKchanged  for  the  best 
reserved   seats  for  any  performance. 

I  subscribe  for  the  number  of  books  op- 
posite   my    name    below. 

Name 

Address 

No.   of    Books 


and  its  sportive  child,  wit,  were  attributed  to 
the  gallery  of  old.  During  the  first  crucial 
weeks  of  a  run,  manager  and  playwright 
rubbed  their  bald  spots  against  the  ceiling  as 
they  watched  for  the  authentic  verdict  there 
on  high.  On  Olympus  was  felt  the  first  warm 
breeze  of  success,  the  first  blast  of  failure. 
It  is  true  that  the  gallery  was  conservative, 
scorning  strange  arts  and  new  delights.  When 
have  the  gods  not  been  so?  But  their  hearts 
were  at  one  with  established  canons.  Many 
of  them  were  children  and  received  there  the 
training  in  fundamentals  that  qualified  them 
later  as  steady  and  acute  patrons  in  the 
lower  theatre  levels.  The  gallery  was  at  once 
a  citadel  of  tradition  and  a  source  of  progress. 
H  it  has  passed,  the  theatre  is  permanently 
poorer. 

This  is  the  day  of  the  equalitarian — of  the 
sort  of  equality,  that  is,  which  demands  for 
everybody  the  material  best.  What  matter  if 
one  slumbers  at  the  movies?  At  least  one 
sleeps  first  class,  in  a  luxuriously  uphol- 
stered chair.  What  profits  the  art  of  the  the- 
atre if  the  aroused  consciousness  sits  apart, 
in  a  world  remote  from  the  temporal  vale  of 
bliss?  It  is  the  same  throughout  the  world 
of  a  new  democracy. 

In  Paris  Romain  Rolland,  with  certain  of 
his  fellows  in  the  love  of  poor  humanity,  set 
up  a  People's  Theatre  in  which  plays  of 
Moliere  and  Corneille  and  Shakespeare  were 
interspersed  with  advanced  compositions  of 
their  own.  Once  or  twice  workmen  came 
with  their  families.  But  they  were  neither 
allured  by  low  prices  nor*  flattered  by  having 
a  theatre  dedicated  to  their  class.  As  Rolland 
sadly  concedes,  the  poor  of  today  set  small 
store  by  the  treasures  of  the  spirit.  They 
prefer  to  mingle  with  the  bourgeoisie — into 
the  world  of  which,  as  suggested  by  the  more 
luxurious  house  and  pictured  upon  the  silver 
screen,  they  firmly  intend  to  rise. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


The  cartoonists  have  neglected  a  change 
that  has  been  creeping  over  one  of  their 
favorite  characters  of  late.  John  Bull  is  still 
represented  in  the  papers  with  his  old  up- 
holstering of  adipose  tissue,  whereas  he  should 
look  shrunken  and  weazened  from  all  his 
troubles,  slack  in  the  "westkit"  and  the  waist- 
band of  his  trousers,  chap-fallen,  spindling  and 
pathetic,  and  bewildered,  as  though  seme  one 
had  sat  on  his  hat.  He  has  had  much  to 
worry  him  of  late,  and  one  of  his  pressing 
troubles  is  anxiety  about  the  shrinkage  not 
so  much  of  his  middle  as  of  his  middle  class. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  Robinson  Crusoe's 
father  highly  commended  to  his  restless  son 
the  advantages  of  the  middle  station  of  Eng- 
lish life.  It  is  to  be  questioned  if  he  would 
do  so  now.  It  is  in  danger  at  the  top  and  at 
the  bottom.  It  appears  that  the  British  labor- 
ing man  no  longer  aspires  to  rise  into  the 
middle  class,  being  content  to  consume  its 
substance  with  his  beer,  in  wages  operating 
through  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  to  have 
the  politicians  take  what  is  left  in  the  form 
of  taxes — which  the  war  would  have  done  to 
an  alarming  extent  anyway.  But  the  members 
of  the  middle  class  have  not  ceased  to  aspire 
to  the  upper  class,  and  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  Lloyd  George's  government  to  promote  a 
tremendous  number  of  them — the  successful 
brewers,  distillers,  manufacturers,  journalists, 
even  butchers  and  bakers  and  brokers;  "city 
men"  in  general.  This  process  of  baling  out 
the  middle  class  at  the  top  had  always  before 
been  offset  by  recruits  at  the  bottom.  It  is 
so  recruited  no  longer,  but  the  baling-out 
process  has  been  accelerated  by  every  evil  ne- 
cessity of  British  politics  in  these  particu- 
larly evil  times.  And,  most  significant  of  all, 
the  middle-class  birth-rate  has  fallen.  Fewer 
marriages  are  contracted,  and  what  with  the 
taxes  and  the  high  cost  of  living,  an  abnormal 
percentage  of  these  prove  sterile  through  the 
shifts  and  restraints  of  domestic  caution.  The 
British  middler  may  be  willing  to  be  led  to 
the  altar,  but  he  draws  the  line  at  becoming 
a  father  any  more  numerously  than  he  can 
help.  Thus  the  pillars  of  empire  broaden  at 
the  base,  and  flower  at  the  top,  but  in  the 
centre  they  are  being  drawn  down  to  a  peril- 
ous tenuity.  Lloyd  George  should  try  picking 
out  a  few  able  but  recalcitrant  lords  and  de- 
moting them  into  manufacturers  and  skilled 
capitalists  as  a  proper  support  of  the  English 
social  order. 

Some  of  these  long  skirts  have  a  curious 
effect  when  suddenly  encountered:  they  look 
as  though  the  waistband  had  broken,  and  one 
wonders  what  will  happen  next. 


In  France  the  female  ankle  is  ceasing  to  be 
an  object  of  admiration  and  becoming  an  ob- 
ject of  solicitude.  The  theory  of  the  fussers 
and  worriers  is  that  women  have  so  long  gone 
without  the  support  of  boots  that  they  have 
contracted  a  sort  of  simulated  elephantiasis. 
This  is  especially  apparent  among  those  that 
eat  too  well  and  so  put  added  burdens  on  the 
lower  extremities.  It  gives  them  a  tendency 
to  "upset,"  or  mushroom,  just  above  the  slip- 
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per  top,  which  tends  to  disappear  in  an  annu- 
lar fold  of  soft  flesh.  It  is  now  proposed  by 
the  Paris  stylesmiths  to  equip  women  with 
boots,  not  merely  to  conceal  the  ankle,  but  to 
restore  its  recent  properly  converging  lines  of 
grace  and  beauty.  The  tanners  are  taking 
notice  of  a  probable  doubling  of  the  demand 
for  leather.  For  those  that  have  retained  the 
well-turned  lower  joint  there  are  to  be  open- 
work boots,  cut  out,  with  the  hose  showing. 
They  have  appeared  in  San  Francisco  and 
look  sufficiently  ridiculous  to  attract  the  most 
charming  women. 

Among  her  other  conventions,  San  Fran- 
cisco has  been  enjoying  a  meeting  of  dance 
teachers  on  the  roof  of  a  leading  hotel.  New 
steps  have  been  introduced  into  this  peculiar 
form  of  locomotion  that  are  guaranteed  to 
make  the  stepper  as  graceful  as  a  sea-gull. 
There  is  a  tango  fox  trot,  as  though  the  old 
one  were  not  strenuous  enough  for  bald  and 
short-winded  persons.  There  was  the  Tire 
Bouchon.  said  to  represent  a  corkscrew,  in 
spite  of  what  Mr.  Volstead  has  done  about 
persons  that  use  such  things.  There  was  also 
a  Volstead  waltz,  probably  suggesting  the 
g>-rations  of  a  thirsty  soul  who  had  indulged 
in  wood  alcohol.  Perhaps  frail  humanitj' 
could  not  have  stood  prohibition  and  this  new 
agony  at  the  same  time.  But  it  has  all  been 
overshadowed  and  diminished  by  a  new  soi^ 
of  shiver  dance  introduced  by  the  Shah  of 
Persia  at  Deauville.  We  have  not  been  sup- 
plied with  plans  and  specifications  of  this 
fresh  convulsion  of  nature,  but  understand 
that  it  surpasses  anything  ever  seen  in  any 
Persian  harem  since  Thais  touched  a  match 
to  Persepolis.  Up  in  Canada,  however,  the 
Indians  will  tolerate  no  such  doings.  Chief 
Redhatchet,  who  leads  the  band  on  Walpole 
Island,  Ontario,  is  putting  his  foot  down  hard 
on  those  squaws  whose  supple  shoulders  imi- 
tate the  human  orchids  of  Broadway,  and 
those  bucks  who  have  been  learning  the  ways 
of  the  cabarets.  He  says  the  luring,  teasing 
invitations  of  the  saxophone  are  merely  the 
artfully  modulated  challenge  of  the  amorous 
bull  moose,  and  shall  not  seduce  his  people 
from  the  old  sun  dance  and  ghost  dance  that 
had  to  suffice  for  their  ancestors.  "Once," 
says  the  chief,  "they  were  satisfied  with  an 
ordinary'  band.  Now  they  want  bad  music. 
They  want  to  dance  all  night,  and  next  day 
nobody  wants  to  work."  Which  shows  that 
the  American  Indian  is  our  blood  brother 
after  all. 


TIPPERS  AND  "NEITHERS  " 


Mrs.  Ganna  Walska  McCormick  has  lately 
been  at  Karlsbad  taking  the  cure.  A  great 
many  persons  take  the  cure  there  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  inform  an  anxious  world 
for  what,  but  in  this  case  we  are  told  for 
what — it  is  for  weight.  She  is  said  to  have 
lost  twelve  pounds  in  six  days,  which  looks 
bad  for  Mr.  McCormick.  That  lady  evi- 
dently means  business.  Mr.  McCormick  has 
also  been  taking  the  cure,  but  with  more 
probability.''  of  making  the  weight.  They  have 
occupied  separate  training  camps,  but  have 
pursued  much  the  same  method.  Mrs.  Ganna's 
second,  or  at  least  training  adviser,  appears 
to  be  Elinor  Glynn.  The  regime  recom- 
mended has  included  rising  at  9  o'clock, 
drinking  two  quarts  of  water,  taking  some 
mud  baths,  with  massage,  road  work,  dry 
sweats,  a  glass  of  water,  and  then  to  bed. 
Neither  is  to  worry.  But  the  odds  are  on 
Mrs.  Ganna.  provided  she  can  keep  it  up.  She 
is  still  heavT,%  but  her  wallop  is  harder.  \Mien 
Brady  was  informed  that  Casey  had  married 
a  woman  who  weighed  250  pounds,  he  said  : 
''The  domn  coward !  He  knows  no  woman 
can  foight  at  that  weight."  Mrs.  McCormick 
should  soon  be  readv  for  the  ring. 


A  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald 
says :  "The  average  Frenchwoman  pays  for 
her  clothes  today  three  times  as  much  as  they 
cost  before  the  war,  according  to  figures  which 
have  iust  been  compiled.  Whereas  in  1913  it 
cost  5500  francs  a  year  it  now  requires  15.000 
francs,  and  this  only  allowing  for  necessaries. 
A  tailored  costume  which  formerly  cost  250 
francs  now  sells  at  700 :  two  street  dresses 
which  cost  600  francs  each  nine  years  ago 
now  cost  1300;  two  evening  dresses  cost  3200 
each  against  1000  in  1913:  shoes  have  doubled 
in  price  and  lingerie  is  three  times  its  pre- 
war cost.  Women  of  the  moderate  class  of 
dressers  who  before  the  war  could  manage  to 
dress  on  2000  francs  a  year  by  transforming 
and  renewing  their  out-of-st>-le  garments  now 
find  10,000  insufficient.  It  is  this  t\T)e  of 
Parisienne  who  although  employing  winter 
trimmings  on  summer  hats  must  still  pay  500 
francs  for  ordinary'  lingerie  and  SO  francs 
for  very  ordinary'  stockings." 


In  Tibet  the  women  are  under  no  legal  dis- 
abilities whatever.  If  there  is  no  son,  the 
eldest  daughter  inherits  the  paternal  estate, 
and  she  then  has  the  privilege  of  marr\-ing 
one  man  at  a  time  and  of  retaining  him  as 
husband  as  long  as  she  pleases.  To  get  rid 
of  him  no  formality  is  necessary.  Thoucrh  he 
can  not  leave  her  except  for  gross  miscon- 
duct she  can  put  him  out  of  doors  on  small 
provocation  or  none  at  all. 


Stories  of  chalk  marks  being  made  on 
baggage  and  threads  tied  to  coats  by  hotel 
attendants  to  indicate  persons  who  do  not 
give  tips,  says  a  London  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  fade  to  insignificance 
beside  the  experience  of  a  well-known  Lon- 
don man  whose  wife  received  the  following 
letter  from  the  head  waiter  of  a  famous 
northern  resort  hotel  where  they  stayed  for  a 
vacation : 

"Dear  Madam :  I  trust  you  will  excuse  me 
for  taking  the  libert>'  of  writing,  but  since 
your  departure  I  have  received  urgent  re- 
quests from  my  stafT  to  take  up  the  matter, 
but  before  doing  so  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  let 
you  know  before  taking  action.  Your  hus- 
band left  without  leaving  any  gratuities  to  any 
of  the  staff,  which  is  a  most  disgraceful  thing 
for  a  man  of  his  standing — your  friends  you 
left  behind  think  the  same.  Anyhow  after 
seven  days  from  your  departure  from  this 
hotel  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  forward  your 
names  to  my  club  and  association  so  that 
every  hotel  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  ana 
Wales  may  know  your  name  and  the  ungen- 
erous way  you  treated  the  above  hotel  staff. — 
Yours  faithfully.  Head  Waiter." 

The  recipient  of  the  letter  explained  that  no 
tips  were  paid  because  the  husband  and  wife 
each  thought  that  the  other  had  attended  to 
the  matter.  The  letter,  which  was  written  on 
the  hotel's  stationery,  was  promptly  returned 
to  the  management,  which  extended  a  pro- 
found apolog>'. 

Inquiries  in  many  quarters  in  London  failed 
to  reveal  the  existence  of  anything  like  an 
organized  tip-extorting  system  of  which  the 
head  waiter  hinted.  The  head  of  the  union  of 
both  British  and  foreign  waiters  laughed  when 
asked  if  such  a  system  existed.  "There  is  no 
need  of  asking  that,"  a  well-known  hotel 
waiter  said  to  the  New  York  Herald  corre- 
spondent. "We  are  pretty  well  able  to  tell  the 
unpolished  man,  as  you  say  in  New  York, 
when   we  see   him." 

He  admitted,  however,  that  there  was  much 
changing  back  and  forth  among  waiters  and 
hotel  servants  in  the  same  district,  and  a  per- 
sistent non-tipper  was  sure  to  suffer  in  the 
sen-ice  he  got.  The  practice  extends,  not 
only  to  fashionable  and  expensive  hotels,  but 
to  many  popular-priced  restaurants — many  in 
which  the  non-tip  rule  is  emblazoned  on  all 
menus,  with  the  notation  that  the  penaltj'  for 
accepting  tips   is   dismissal. 

"Neithers"  is  what  the  waiters  call  the  non- 
tippers  here,  and  the  word  is  rapidly  passed 
when  one  of  them  enters.  A.  S.  Haller,  sec- 
retary of  the  Union  of  Helvetia,  the  largest 
hotel  and  servants'  organization  in  the  world, 
said  it  would  be  folly  to  organize  such  a 
system  as  that  waiter's  letter  hints  at,  for  it 
would  be  too  expensive  and  at  the  same  time 
probably  libelous. 

"No  tips  at  all  is  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem," said  one  of  the  managers  of  Joseph 
Lyons,  Ltd..  a  firm  operating  a  chain  of  tea 
shops,  restaurants,  and  hotels  where  the  non- 
tip  rule  prevails.  "The  public  should  realize 
that  thousands  of  servants,  particularly  the 
British,  dislike  the  tipping  system  altogether. 
We  have  a  constant  waiting  list  of  those  who 
seek  posts  in  our  non-tipping  establishments. 
The  head  waiter  should  have  been  reported  to 
the  Hotel  Proprietors'  Association.  They 
would  have  taken  action  to  sharpen  the  super- 
vision of  his  employers." 

The  New  York  Herald  correspondent  dis- 
cussed the  tipping  system  with  scores  of 
Americans  a  few  days  ago — tourists  who  have 
sampled  both  the  ordinary'  system  and  the 
system  prevailing  in  Italy  and  some  parts  of 
France,  where  10  to  15  per  cent,  is  added  to 
the  bills  in  lieu  of  tips  and  no  other  tips  are 
expected.  Though  many  favor  the  latter  sys- 
tem, more  experienced  travelers  prefer  the 
old  method  because,  they  say,  they  find  that 
when  a  fixed  percentage  is  added  to  the  bill 
they  have  to  give  small  gratuities  anyway  in 
order  to  obtain  better  attention.  Few  Ameri- 
cans, however,  report  annhing  like  persecu- 
tion when  they  fail  to  tip  either  through  in- 
advertence or  because  they  have  not  received 
good  ser\-ice. 


There   are  now   253    treaties   recorded 
the  League  of  Nations. 


nth 


Foreien  Decorations. 

Hereafter  foreign  decorations  presented  to 
members  or  former  members  of  the  army  must 
be  tendered  through  the  State  Depuartment 
and  their  delivery-  authorized  by  special  act 
of  Congress,  says  the  Washington  Star.  This 
action  is  made  necessary  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, due  to  the  expiration  of  the  limit  of 
the  statute  which  authorized  members  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States  to  receive  military 
decorations  from  the  powers  with  which  our 
government  was  associated  during  the  world 
war. 

The  War  Department  has  conferred  7812 
decorations,  of  which  703  were  presented  to 
members  of  foreign  armies  and  civilians,  and 
17,787  foreign  decorations  have  been  awarded 
to  the  personnel  of  the  United  States  Army, 
members  of  American  welfare  organizations, 
and  American  citizens  connected  with  the 
American  and  Allied  armies  and  interallied 
commissions. 


In    a   West   African   village   the    sight    of 
white  man  fills  the  infant  with  terror. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwis*. 

A  Story  dating  back  to  the  war  is  of  the 
little  shop  on  the  Bowery  with  a  large  ser\nce 
flag  decorated  by  thirtj--eight  stars.  Passers- 
by  occasionally  inquired,  "Surely  you  haven't 
lost  thirtj'-eight  members  in  your  family  ?" 
"No,"  was  the  serene  retort.  "Worse  than 
that.     Customers." 


The  partners,  who  were  financiers,  sus- 
pected the  office-boy  of  tampering  with  the 
petty  cash.  One  of  them  wished  to  send  for 
the  police.  The  other,  a  more  moderate  man. 
was  inclined  to  take  a  human  view  of  the 
situation.  "No,  no,"  he  said  deliberatively. 
"After  all,  we  began  in  a  small  way  our- 
selves." 


Angel  Valentine,  lady  of  color,  cooked  for 
a  San  Francisco  family.  One  day  she  ap- 
proached the  daughter  of  the  household  with 
a  piece  of  shoestring.  "Oh,  Miss  Annie,"  she 
said  beseechingly,  "I  got  such  a  misery  in 
mah  haid !  Won't  you  take  an'  tie  up  mah 
top  hair?  Tie  it  up  jes'  ez  tight  ez  you  kin — 
mah  palate's  fallin'  down." 


The  nervous  patient  about  to  have  gas  ad- 
ministered, anxiously  inquired,  "Will  it  make 
me  sick,  doc  ?"  "Not  at  all,"  replied  the 
anffisthetician.  "How  long  will  it  be  before 
I  know  anj'thing?"  was  his  last  question,  as 
the  mask  was  adjusted.  Probably  the  gas 
mercifully  shut  off  the  doctor's  retort. 
"Aren't  you  asking  a  good  bit  of  the  anaes- 
thetic?" 


Two  sailors  got  into  a  discussion  over  the 
exact  definition  of  a  heifer.  One  claimed  that 
a  heifer  belonged  to  the  hOg  family,  the  other 
that  it  was  a  variety  of  sheep.  They  decided 
to  refer  the  question  to  a  disinterested  critic. 
"Bill,"  they  asked  the  boatswain,  "what's  a 
heifer?  We're  having  an  argument."  Bill  bit 
off  a  large  chew  reflectively.  "To  tell  you  the 
truth,  mates,  I  dunno  much  about  poultry." 


The  original  of  all  the  mother-in-law  stories 
is  said  to  be  the  following :  As  the  cave 
man  was  gnawing  at  a  bone  one  morning  the 
cave  woman  rushed  in  yelling,  "Quick  !  Get 
your  club  !  Quick  !  !"  "What's  the  row  ?" 
growled  the  cave  man.  "Saber-tooth  tiger 
chasing  mother,"  gasped  the  cave  woman 
breathlessly.  "Oh,  hell!"  said  the  cave  man. 
"What  do  I  care  what  happens  to  a  saber- 
tooth   tiger?" 


The  head  of  the  department  of  physics  in  a 
certain  mid-western  college  was  returning 
from  his  vacation.  On  the  train  he  sat  next 
a  man  whom  he  thought  he  knew.  They 
drifted  into  a  conversation  and  finally  the  pro- 
fessor said,  "You  look  very  familiar.  I  won- 
der if  I've  ever  met  you  before."  The  other 
man  smiled  and  said,  "I  think  you  have.  I'm 
a  student  in  some  of  your  courses  and  I  live 
at  your  house." 


Samuel  Gompers'  favorite  labor  story  is  of 
Joe  Gillingovitch.  Joe  was  busily  engaged 
smoking  and  watching  a  large  building  opera- 
tion when  the  boss  come  up  to  him  and  said, 
"Want  a  job?"  Leisurely  removing  his  pipe, 
Joe  said,  "I  can  only  work  in  the  mornings." 
"Why  can't  you  work  afternoons  ?"  sus- 
piciously demanded  the  boss.  "In  the  after- 
noons," Joe  iinblusbingly  explained,  "I  have  to 
carry  a  banner  in  the  unemployed  parade." 


ties  by  the  story  of  the  Irishman  who  became 
concerned  about  a  friend's  mixture  of  blood. 
"Phwat  koind  of  blood  have  yez,  anyhow?" 
this  Irishman  asked.  "Why,"  said  his  friend, 
"on  my  father's  side  I  am  part  Portuguese, 
some  Spanish,  some  Italian,  and  a  little 
Dutch."  "By  gorra  !"  said  the  Irishman,  "yer 
mother  must  have  been  a  wonderful  traveler." 


The  noted  Chicago  lawyer,  Emery  Storrs, 
attended  a  banquet  of  stock-breeders  in  the 
old  Leland  Hotel  some  thirty  years  ago. 
Called  upon  to  speak,  he  said:  "Gentlemen, 
I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
merits  and  good  qualities  of  the  Jersey,  Hol- 
stein,  and  other  fine  breeds  of  cattle,  but  as  an 
attorney  for  railroads  I  can  assure  you  the 
most  valuable  and  highest-priced  animal  in 
the  world  is  the  offspring  of  an  ordinary  cow 
crossed  by  a  locomotive." 


Attorney-General  Daugherty's  decision  that 
church  property  can  not  be  enemy  property 
because  it  is  God's,  recalls  an  incident  in  the 
career  of  Sam  Brannan.  Brannan  was  a  Mor- 
mon and  San  Francisco's  first  millionaire. 
Hearing  of  his  growing  prosperity,  Brigham 
Young  sent  for  his  tithes,  saying  a  tenth  of 
all  he  made  belonged  to  God  and  must  be 
turned  in  at  the  Tithing  House  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Brannan  replied:  "If  10  per  cent,  of 
my  fortune  belongs  to  God,  let  God  come  and 
get  it."  Brigham's  arm  was  long,  but  it  did 
not  reach  to  San  Francisco,  so  Brannan  kept 
the  money. 


The    current    of    the    Amazon    is    felt    150 
miles   at  sea ;  by  those  that  are  there. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Pan. 
Long   time   agooe   in    Arcady,    across   the    fields   of 
A  ready. 
Strode  Father  Pan  a-piping  to  the  shepherds  in 
the    glade, 
While  fauns  with  roses  garlanded  danced  gayly  to 
his  melody. 
And  nymphs  came  trooping  merrily  to   frolic  as 
he   played. 

The  shepherd   folk  of  Arcady  forsook  their   flocks 
with  rustic  glee 
To    follow    in   the    wood    god's    train    across    the 
scented    mead. 
The  violets  and  daffodils  in  rhythmic  time  swayed 
lazily. 
While  Father  Pan   adown   the   field   went  piping 
on  his  reed. 

But    now    there    stands    a    large    hotel    where   once 
were  fields  of  asphodel, 
And  all  night  long  in  Arcady  the  blaring  trom- 
bones play. 
And   there  Pan   plays   the    saxophone,   the  clarinet 
and  traps  as  well. 
For  Father  Pan,  where  once  he   ruled,  plays  in 
a  cabaret. 

He    sways    his    body    wearily    in   cadence   with    the 
melody 
And    dreams    of    Spring    in    Arcady — the    only 
dreams  he  has. 
The  wild-eyed  dancers  leap  and  whirl  in  Corybantic 
revelry. 
The    gods    are    gone    from    Arcady    and    Pan    is 
playing  jazz.  — Flaccus   in   Life. 


Reciprocity. 

According  to  an  English  funny  priper  a 
popular  and  talented  pen-and-ink  artist  not 
long  ago  received  the  following  circular  from 
a  firm  of  motor-car  dealers:  "You  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  participate  in  our  grand  £20 
prize-drawing  contest.  Each  participant  may 
submit  one  or  more  drawings  advertising  our 
motor-cars,  and  the  winner  will  receive  a 
grand  prize  of  £20.  Drawings  must  be  sent 
prepaid,  they  must  be  original,  and  all  unsuc- 
cessful drawings  will  remain  the  property  of 
the  undersigned."  Now  the  artist,  who  can 
scarcely  be  persuaded  to  make  drawings  at 
£20  apiece,  smiled  over  this  printed  circular. 
Then  he  took  a  sheet  of  notepaper  and  wrote 
to  the  motor-car  firm :  "You  are  cordially 
invited  to  participate  in  my  grand  £2  prize 
motor-car  contest.  Each  participant  may  sub- 
mit one  or  more  motor-cars,  fully  equipped, 
of  his  own  manufacture,  and  the  winner  will 
receive  a  grand  cash  prize  of  £2  in  notes. 
The  motor-cars  submitted  should  be  brand 
new,  and  must  be  shipped  freight  prepaid. 
The  unsuccessful  motor-cars  will  remain  the 
property  of  the  undersigned." 


In  Palmyra,  Syria,  there  is  a  flying  physician 
who  locates  and  visits  his  patient  among  the 
wandering  Bedouin  tribes  by  means  of  an  air- 
plane. 


The  calendar  of  the  Fort  Washington  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Broadway  and  Forty-Seventh 
Street,  New  York,  has  a  paragraph  which 
says,  "Don't  sleep  out  loud  during  the 
service." 


Owners  of  thoroughbred  horses  in  England 
are  said  to  put  spectacles  on  them  that  make 
the  ground  seem  nearer  so  they  will  step  high. 
A  horse  with  large,  horn  spectacles,  stepping 
high,  would  be  a  rare  sight  in  a  dr>'  country. 


H,  H.  Kohlsaat  tells  a  story  corroborating 
the  legend  that  Eugene  Field  was  a  cheerful 
debtor.  William  E.  Curtis,  of  whom  Field 
had  borrowed  $150  some  years  before,  visited 
the  poet  in  Chicago  and  reminded  him  of  the 
debt.  The  following  day  Field  printed  this 
paragraph  in  his  column:  "William  E.  Curtis, 
the  well-known  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Record,  is  in  the  city  for  a  few  days  looking 
after  some  of  his  permanent  investments." 


A  gentleman  who  kept  two  darkies  to  take 
care  of  his  lawns  and  gardens  observed  one 
day  that  one  of  them  was  missing.  "What's 
the  matter,  Mose  ?  Hasn't  George  showed  up 
this  morning  ?"  "Why,  boss,  doan'  you  all 
know?  George,  he's  in  de  hospital!"  "Hos- 
pital? How  did  that  happen?"  "Well,  boss, 
yo'  see  George  he's  been  tellin'  me  every  day 
foh  a  week  that  he's  gwine  to  lick  his  wife 
foh  naggin'  him.  Well,  yestiddy  she  done 
ovaheah   him." 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


An  actress  was  brought  before  a  magistrate 
for  speeding,  and  was  asked  by  him  what  she 
was  tr\-ing  to  do.  She  confessed  with  a  smile : 
"I  was  just  tn'ing  to  seriously  split  the  air." 
The  judicial  retort  was :  "Well,  if  you  did  it 
as  well  as  you  split  the  infinitive  I  think  it  is 
no  more  than  fair  for  you  to  split  a  hundred- 
dollar  bill  and  leave  it  with  the  court."  The 
dazed  lady  paid  her  fine,  but  confided  to  her 
friends  that  she  would  not  know  what  an  in- 
finitive was  if  one  leaped  into  her  car. 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us.  ■  I 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  do%vn  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Senator    Phelan,    addressing    the    Common- 
wealth Club,  illustrated  his  traveling  propensi- 


MOTOR.  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO'CDMPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL. 

Social  Notes. 

Miss  Antoiuetle  Naglee  Eurk,  daugliter  of  Mrs. 
A.  Naglee  Burk,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Johannes 
Spruyt  of  Holland  were"  married  in  Saratoga  on 
Saturday,  September  23d.  The  ceremony  was  held 
in  St.  Joha's  Episcopal  Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coll  | 
lias  officiating.  A  wedding  breakfast  at  the  country 
home  of  the  Naglee  Burks  followed  the  ceremony. 
Attending  the  bride  were  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith  of 
Ross  as  matron  of  honorj  Miss  Barbara  Sutton, 
Miss  Betty  Gayley  of  Berkeley,  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Swift  as  bridesmaids.  Mr.  Spruyt  was  attended 
oy  Mr.  Gerald  Francken.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francken 
came  from  Holland  recently  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony. Mrs.  Spruyt  is  the  granddaughter  of  the 
late   General    Naglee. 

For  Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  whose  wedding  to 
Mr.  James  Moffitt  is  to  take  place  September  30th, 
Miss  Geraldine  King  of  Piedmont  entertained  at 
luncheon  at  the  Francisca  Oub.  Miss  King's 
guests  included  Mrs.  Marshall  Madison,  Mrs. 
Wakefield  Baker,  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs. 
Dearborn  Clark,  Mrs,  William  Hendrickson,  Jr., 
Sliss  Edith  Grant,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss 
Mary  Kennedy,  Miss  Frances  Lent,  Miss  Mary 
Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Helene  de  Latour,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Euckbee,  and  Miss  Katharine  Bentley. 

In  the  evening  Miss  Mary  Martin  gave  a  dinner 
at  her  Burligame  home  in  honor  of  Miss  Schmie- 
den and  Mr.  Moffitt. 

On   Friday,    Miss  Helene  de  Latour  entertained 


JOSEPH'S 

American  Beauty  Roses 

This  beautiful  rose  will  be  found  this 
season  exclusively  in  our  establishment. 
Pkiie  Siitta423  233  Grant  Ave. 

FLORISTS 


BOND  DEPARTMENT  large 
beoik  has  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  ambitious,  well-edu- 
cated young  man.  Experience 
not  necessary.  College  graduate 
preferred,  A  real  business  edu- 
cation is  avaOable  for  young 
man  who  is  willing  to  place  op- 
portunity before  immediate  re- 
muneration. Give  full  particu- 
lars when  answering. 

Address   Bond   Department, 
care  The  Argonaut. 


at  luncheon  for  Miss  SchmiedeU  at  the   St.   Fran- 
cis Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Hall  entertained  at  a 
bridge  party  on  Monday  evening.  September  25th, 
in  honor  of  Miss  Elva  Ghirardelli  and  her  fiance, 
Mr  Tohn  Welbv  Dinsmore.  The  Piedmont  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  was  the  setting  for  the 
affair.  The  wedding  of  Miss  GhirardelU  takes 
place    September    30th. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Kelham  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  her  Sea  Cliff  home  on  Wednesday  in  honor 
of  Airs  Frederick  Sharon,  who  leaves  for  New 
York  on  October  1st.  Mrs.  William  Mayo  New- 
hall  Mrs.  William  Babcock,  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker, 
Mrs.  James  L.  Flood,  Mrs.  George  Harry  Mendell, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Parrott  were  Mrs.  Kelham's  guests. 

Miss  Mollie  McBrvde  gave  a  bridge-tea  last  Sat 
urday,  complimenting  Miss  Evelyn  McGaw,  fiancee 
of  Lieutenant-Commander  Ellsworth  Van  Patten. 
The  Francisca  Club  was  the  setting  for  the  affair. 
Mrs.  Bradley  Wallace,  Jliss  Virginia  Chadboume, 
Miss  Helen  Deamer,  Miss  Jeannette  Sessions, 
Miss  Idabelle  Wheaton,  Miss  Cornelia  Gwynn, 
and  Miss  Carol  Andrews  were  among  Miss  Mc- 
Brvde's  guests. 

Mr.  Milton  Esberg,  Jr.,  was  host  at  an  informal 
party  at  his  Ross  Valley  home  on  Sunday.  Swim- 
ming, dinner,  and  dancing  entertained  his  guests, 
among  whom  were  Miss  Jean  Howard,  Miss 
Helene  de  Latour,  Miss  Betsey  Dibblee,  Miss 
Kathleen  Eradlev.  Miss  Idabelle  Wheaton,  Mr. 
Preston  Stuart,  Mr.  David  Pierce,  Mr.  Bert 
Innes,  Mr.  Robert  Carson,  and  Mr.  Jackson  Ken- 
nedy. 

At  the  Marin  County  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Kent  at  Kentfield  the  annual  grape  fes- 
tival, which  takes  place  this  year  on  October  7th. 
will  be  held-  Proceeds  of  the  unique  affair  go 
toward  maintaining  the  Presbj-terian  Orphanage 
in  Marin  County.  From  the  sale  of  the  grapes, 
attractively  arranged  in  baskets,  and  the  refresh- 
ments a  large  sum  is  raised  annually,  which  to- 
gether with  annual  contributions  made  at  this 
time  take  care  of  the  orphanage  for  a  year. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  September  19th,  Miss 
Doria  Fernanda  (Miss  Fernanda  Pratt^  gave  a 
delightful  concert  in  the  Colonial  Ballroom  of  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel.  As  Miss  Fernanda  has  been 
in  the  East  for  some  years,  much  interest  centered 
about  the  concert.  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Mrs. 
Marcus  Koshland.  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant.  Mrs.  Charles 
C.  Moore  were  among  the  box-holders  who  enter- 
tained  parties   of    friends   on  the   occasion. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hays  Smith  was  luncheon  hostess 
to  a  group  that  included  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Cur- 
ran.  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mrs.  George  Cameron, 
and  Mrs.  R.  Walker  Salisbury  at  the  Hotel_  St. 
Francis  Monday.  Mrs.  Ritchie  Dunn  entertained 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Schwerin,  Mrs.  Bernard  W.  Ford,  and 
Miss  Celia  O'Connor  in  the  Fable  Room.  One  of 
the  groups  at  luncheon  included  Mrs.  Alexander 
Rutherford  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  were  with  a 
small  group  for  luncheon  in  the  Fable  Room. 

Others  who  entertained  at  luncheon  in  the 
Garden  of  the  St.  Francis  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  J.  Hannah  and  Miss  Helen  Garrett.     Mrs.  Abra- 


ham Haas  was  hostess  at  a  dinner  party  for  seven 
in  her  Hotel  St.  Francis  apartments  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Sinsheimer  entertained 
a  few  friends  at  dinner  on  Friday  evening  last  in 
her    apartments. 

«♦»■ 

For  a  Stronger  Chamber. 
"Make  San  Francisco  Supreme"  is  the  war 
cry  of  the  membership  campaign  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  The  campaign  is  an  ex- 
pansion movement  to  create  a  stronger  cham- 
ber, and  one  whose  membership  will  be  rep- 
resentative of  civic  interests. 

More  than  five  hundred,  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  have  volunteered  their  ser\nces 
to  bring  about  this  increased  strength,  and 
have  dedicated  two  hours  of  each  day  during 
the  drive  to  the  solicitation  of  memberships. 
Diuing  the  expansion  campaign  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  acquaint  San  Franciscans  in 
general  with  the  big  problems  that  have  been 
faced  by  the  chamber,  and  the  accomplish- 
ments that  have  been  scored. 

Directors  of  the  chamber  believe  that  upon 
the  success  of  this  appeal  depends  much  of 
the  future  growth  and  development  of  the 
cit>'.  It  is  pointed  out  that  Los  Angeles  leads 
American  cities  from  the  standpoint  of  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  membership  based  on  popu- 
lation. The  Los  Angeles  chamber  has  a  mem- 
bership in  excess  of  9000,  whereas  the  Saa 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  barely  passes 
the  5000  mark.  It  is  believed  that  much  of 
the  present  development  and  success  of  Los 
Angeles  has  been  made  possible  through  a 
strong  and  active  chamber. 

The  goal  of  the  present  membership  cam- 
paign is  for  2000  additional  members.  Ever>^ 
effort  will  be  made  to  exceed  this  quota^ 


Autumn 

Elxcursions 

to  Los  Angeles 


Tickets  on  Sale  During 
October  and  November 


$30 


OO    Round 
Trip 

On  Sale  Daily 
Raturn  Limit  4  Months 

».50    Round 
Trip 

On  Sale  Daily 
Return  Limit  1  Month 


$22 

R 

The  "Daylight  Lunited" 

Will  continue  to  operate  Fridays  and 
Saturdays,  leaving  Third-street  Station 
7:45  a.ni.  and  arriving  Los  Angeles  8:45 
p.m. 

7Regulcir  Treiins 
Each  Way  Daily 

Our  Agents  wtU  gladly  give  you  additional  information 

Southern  Pacific  Lines 


50  Post  Street 


Ferry  Station 
Phone  Sutter  4000 


Third  St.  Station 


At  Del  Monte. 

Nobles  and  their  ladies  of  Islam  Temple  of 
San  Francisco  enjoyed  a  delightful  outing  at 
Del  Monte  the  past  week-end.  A  golf  tourna- 
ment was  the  feature  sport  event,  which  pro- 
xided  diversion  and  interest  for  the  gathering. 
Among  those  who  were  in  attendance  were 
High  Potentate  and  Mrs.  Ira  W.  Coburn,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Gebhardt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  K. 
McKevitt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Bernhard.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phil 
Frather,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hogrefe,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Xauraan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T. 
Traung.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Gilmour,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Lorber,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Lackenbach,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Powell,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Pellage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  N. 
Wentz.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Ferguson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Whitley.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Kilp. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Jonas.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  John  Houston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  West. 
Mr.  T.  L.  Hill,  Mr.  P.  C.  Gerhardt.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Hood.  Mr.  A.  C.  Van  Ness,  Mr,  A.  W. 
Van  Ness.  Mr.  W.  L.  Boskette.  Mr.  Harr>' 
Maundrall.  Mr.  Phil  Clapp.  Mr.  J.  L.  Lewin, 
and  Mr.   Edwin   Bernhardt. 

The  Olympic  Club  is  coming  to  Del  Monte 
next  week-end  for  its  annual  fall  golf  tourna- 
ment and  outing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Reis  of  Pasadena  are 
at  Del  Monte  for  a  stay.  Mrs.  A.  G.  Murphy 
and  daughter  and  Mrs.  Carson  Ricks  and 
daughter  are  with  their  parents. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  K.  Boisot  returned  from 
their  home  in  Pasadena  last  week  and  intend 
making  a  stay  of  another  month  or  so  at  Del 
Monte.  They  spend  much  of  their  time  with 
their  daughter.  Mrs.  B^^ngton  Ford,  who  has 
a  home  at  Pebble  Beach. 

Miss  Madeleine  Sisson,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Albert  Sisson  of  San  Francisco,  is  a  guest  of 
Mrs.  Man*  J.  Fatjo  at  Pebble  Beach.  Miss 
Sisson  will  make  a  stay  of  a  week  or  ten  days. 
She  will  be  the  incentive  for  several  dinners 
and  teas. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  Del  Monte 
Lodge  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Hill  of  New 
York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hughes  of  Bakers- 
field,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hartland  of  San  Francisco, 
Mrs.  Bertha  Holt  Qark,  Mrs.  Howard  H. 
Lowr\-,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Holt,  all  of  Pasa- 
dena, Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Code  of  Holh-wood, 
Mrs.  Henn,'  B.  Capin  and  Miss  A.  M.  Revue 
of  Boston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Harle  of 
Coronado,  Miss  C.  Codman,  Mrs.  R.  Codman. 
and  Miss  C.  E.  Ward,  all  of  Boston,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  P.  Merchant  of  Los  Angeles. 


Mills  College  Music  Club. 
The  Music  Club  of  Mills  College,  California, 
is  the  centre  of  musical  activitj'  on  the 
campus,  and  the  programme  which  it  has  an- 
nounced for  the  autumn  meetings  promises  to 
be  of  exceptional  interest.  French  composers 
have  been  discussed.  Others  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  following  order :  October  3d, 
English  composers;  October  10th,  social  meet- 
ing at  Mr.  Carruth's  studio ;  November  7th, 
Russian  composers ;  November  21st,  social 
evening  (faculty  evening) ;  December  5th> 
Scandinavian  composers. 

A  place  on  the  membership  roll  of  the  club 
is  open  to  all  students  in  the  music  depart- 
ment  theoretical  branches. 

The  club  has  a  fourfold  purpose :  it  aims 
to  promote  cooperation  between  students  and 
faculty  of  the  department  of  music,  it  hopes 
through  its  monthly  programmes  to  encourage 
the  study  of  American  composers,  of  foreign 
coniposers,  ancient  and  modem,  and  of  mu- 
sical interpretation,  appreciation,  and  criti- 
cism, it  has  super\"ision  of  musical  affairs  and 
concerts  in  connection  with  the  college,  and  it 
keeps  the  campus  informed  concerning  con- 
certs, recitals,  and  events  of  musical  interest 
taking  place  in  the  Bay  region. 


Episcopal  Old  Ladies'  Home. 
The  annual  reception  and  donation  day  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Old  Ladies'  Home 
will  be  held  on  Friday  afternoon,  October  6th, 
from  2  until  6  o'clock,  at  2158  Golden  Gate 
Avenue.  This  institution,  which  provides 
homes  for  aged  gentlewomen,  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  its  friends  each  year,  not  only  to 
assemble  for  a  cup  of  tea  with  "the  family" 
and  the  board  of  managers,  but  to  bring  gifts 
to  help  provision  the  larder  for  the  coming 
year.  In  many  cases  a  stim  of  money  is  left 
instead,  all  helping  materially  toward  pro- 
riding  dainties  for  the  sick  and  essentials  for 
the  home.  Mrs.  A.  L.  House  is  president  of 
the  board,  the  other  members  being  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Hammond,  Mrs.  Seward  B.  McNear,  Mrs.  B. 
M.  Gunn.  Mrs.  W.  M.  Fitzhugh,  Mrs.  N.  L. 
Nokes.  Mrs.  A.  S.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  H.  S. 
Crocker.  Mrs.  George  Caswell,  Mrs.  George 
Reid,  Mrs.  John  Harold  Philip,  Mrs.  Warren 
D.  Clark,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Armsby,  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
P.  Hobart. 


A  Rare  Monologlst. 

A  recital  which  is  something  of  a  novelty  is 
to  be  given  by  Mrs.  Henr>^  Lund,  Jr.,  on 
Monday  evening,  October  9Eh,  in  the  ballroom 
of  the  Fairmont,  in  which  that  lady  will 
demonstrate  her  skill  in  the  art  of  the  diseuse ; 
an  art  which,  since  Yvette  Guilbert  first 
demonstrated  to  Americans  its  power  to  in- 
terest and  entertain,  has  become  immensely 
popular  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Lund  gives  humorous  character 
sketches,  and  impersonations  of  noted  lights 
of  the  American  stage;  whose  special  idiosyn- 
crasies she  is  able  to  catch  and  convey.  For 
this  ability  the  lady  has  won  encomiums  from 
such  distinguished  judges  as  Gertrude  Ather- 
ton,  the  novelist,  and  Brock  Pemberton,  the 
well-known  New  York  producer. 

This  is  Mrs.  Lund's  first  professional  ap- 
pearance in  San  Francisco,  the  diseuse  having 
made  her  more  frequent  appearances  in 
Southern  California  and  New  York,  in  which 
city  she  won  many  plaudits  both  from  fashion- 
able private  and  large  public  audiences. 


\Vanted,  House  Manager  ia 

Girls'  Boarding  School.  Household  of 
one  hundred.  No  other  duties.  Must 
have  had  training  and  successful  ex- 
perience. Salar>'  $1,S00  and  horoc. 
Write  in  full  regarding  experience  and 
references.     Box  H,  The  Argonaut. 
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El  Encanto  Hotel 

and  Bungalows 
SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA. 

1  OCATED  on  the  Riviera  500  feet 
*^  above  sea  level,  overlookiiig  the  city, 
ocean  and  distant  islands.  Street-cars 
within  a  block.  Fifteen  minuses  to  the 
beautiful  beach,  or  to  La  Cumbre's  un- 
surpassed Golf  links.  Horseback  Riding 
over  glorious  mountain  trails.  Tennis 
Courts  and  Putting  Course  in  hotel 
grounds.  Purest  milk,  cream  and  but- 
ter from  EI  Encanto  Dairy.  Fresh 
vegetables  from  our  own  gardens. 
Highest    standard   cuisine. 

RATES     MODERATE 
Liberal    discount    for    long  stay 


DEL   MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.    "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  ;  CALIFORNIA 


Seui  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MANAGER 

SutYtiilro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 
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Outdoor  Life 

— and  comfort,  too!  Modern  appointments 
and  home  conveniences  at  HOTEL  RA- 
FAEL make  it  possible  for  you  to  get  a 
full  measure  of  rest  and  recreation  if  you 
come  here  for  your  week-ends.  200  out- 
side rooms;  rates  $1.50  per  day  and  up. 
POPULAR  DINNER  DANCE 
Saturday   8  to    12 


September  30,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


>?'• 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 

Business  Founded 

in 

1880 


Storage— Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
and  Diapatch 

A  futty  informed  repreMentative,  anx- 
ioum  to  give  you  any  desired  informa- 
tioRt  wilt  respond  to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 


Movamente  and  'Whereabouts. 

Mr.  I^uis  Welch  has  gone  to  New  York  on  a 
visit  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Welch,  on  Long 
Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  Keeney  are  occu- 
pying the  apartment  of  Mrs.  Keeney's  mother, 
Mrs.  William  Griffith  Henshaw,  during  her  ab- 
sence abroad.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keeney  expect  to 
occupy  their  new  home  in  Piedmont  before  winter. 

Mrs.  Victor  Maxwell  (Miss  Doris  Crane)  has 
returned     to     San    Francisco     from    her     wedding 


tour. 

Dr.  David  T.  Day  of  Washington,  D,  C,  is  in 
San  Francisco,    staying   at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Dr.  Henry  Suzzalo  has  spent  his  vacation  in 
California,  and  is  at  present  in  town  at  the  Clift 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Clayburgh  are  again  occu- 
pying their  home  in  town,  after  a  long  absence 
at  Lake  Tahoe  and  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  arrived  in  the 
East  last  week  on  their  return  from  Europe. 
They  plan  to  start  for  San  Francisco  the  last  of 
September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Annsby  are  in  the 
East  at  present,  planning  to  start  for  California 
soon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armsby  will  travel  home  by 
motor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Rice,  Jr.,  are  in  San 
Francisco,  coming  from  Schenectady,  New  York. 
They  are  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Thomas  A.  DriscoII  and  her  two  sons,  who 
have  been  in  Santa  Barbara  all  summer,  will  re- 
turn to  their  San  Mateo  home  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Mrs-  Herbert  Payne  has  decided  to  come  to 
California  about  the  middle  of  November,  instead 
of  going  to  Europe,  as  she  had  originally  planned- 
Governor  William  D.  Stephens  was  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  a  few  days  last  week,  coming  to  San 
Francisco  for  the  first  time  since  the  primary 
election. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  have  re- 
turned to  their  home,  after  a  short  trip  to  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  will  leave  for  New  York 
the  first  week  in  October,  to  spend  the  winter 
there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harr5'  Mendell  are  leaving  the 
first  part  of  October  for  New  York  and  Europe, 
where  they  will   spend   the   winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Brown  are  at  Eeresford, 
where  they  plan  to  be  until  late  In  September  or 
early   October. 

Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney  left  last  week  for 
New  York  to  be  the  guest  of  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter.    Dr.   and  Mrs.  George  Boiling  Lee. 

Mrs.  George  Harding  returned  to  her  home  in 
the  East  about  two  weeks  ago,  having  spent  the 
summer   in    California. 

J[r.  and  Mrs.  Melville  Schweitzer  have  re- 
turned to  their  apartment  in  San  Francisco  and 
closed    their    Sonoma    County    home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Esberg  have  decided  to 
take  a  house  in  San  Francisco  for  the  winter. 

Senator  James  D.  Phclan  has  recently  returned 
from  a  tour  of  the  world. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Grace  and  Miss  Ger- 
aldine  Grace  of  Santa  Rosa  are  spending  some 
lime  in  San  Francisco,  and  are  staying  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  William  Oge  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Alice 
Oge,  who  have  spent  the  summer  in  San  Rafael 
as  guests  of  Mrs.  Oge's  daughter,  Mrs.  Truxton 
Eeale,  returned  during  the  week  to  their  Holly- 
wood   home. 

Mrs.  Truxton  Beale  will  shortly  close  her  Marin 
County  home  and  return  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  and  their  small 
son  returned  during  the  week  to  their  Montecito 
home,  having  come  to  San  Francisco  for  a  short 
time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  expect  to  leave 
next  mDUth  for  their  Montecito  home  for  an  ex- 
tended stay.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bothin  have  spent 
the   summer   at   their   home   at   Ross   Valley. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Samuel   Pond   have  opened    their 
Scott   Street  home  for  the  winter. 
^Ir.    and   Mrs.   L.    C.   Brown  plan  leaving  about 
the    first    of    the    month    for   New    York    and    Bos- 
ton,  to  be  away  for  some  months. 

Mrs.  John  Burke  Murpfiy  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Virginia  Murphy,  who  have  been  visiting 
Mrs.      Murphy's      grandmother.      Mrs.      Augustus 


Rodgers,  at  her  Broadway  home,  left  on  Saturday 
for  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  to  join  Colonel 
Murphy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  R.  Kingsbury  have  re- 
turned Lo  San  Francisco,  after  a  summer  spent  at 
Ross.  They  leave  shortly  for  a  trip  of  several 
weeks  to    New   York.  . 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Roncovieri  will  leave  Oc- 
tober 3d  for  a  two  months'  stay  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour,  after  a  week's 
visit  in  town,  returned  to  their  Rutherford  home. 
They  plan  coming  to  San  Francisco  for  the  winter. 
Mrs.  Robert  Franklin  McMillan,  who  has  spent 
the  summer  with  her  father,  Mr.  Theodore  Blake- 
man,  in  San  Francisco,  has  returned  to  her  New 
Orleans  home,  where  Colonel  McMillan  is  sta- 
tioned. 

Mrs.  Reginald  Knight  Smith  and  her  children 
have  returned  from  their  country  home  and  re- 
opened their  Jackson  Street  home  for  the  winter. 
Mr.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin,  who  returned  a 
week  ago  from  an  Eastern  trip,  is  leaving  for 
Japan   on   October   14th, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Taft  and  their  son, 
Mr,  Howard  Taft,  have  leturned  to  their  Eastern 
home,  after  a  visit  here  of  two  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  MacDonald  and  their 
family  have  opened  their  Forest  Hill  home  for 
the    winter. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Alderson  and  their  little 
daughter.  Miss  Jane  Alderson,  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  San  Francisco,  after  a  summer  at 
the  Hotel   Rafael  in   Marin   County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Jay  Foster,  who  have 
made  their  home  in  Ross  Valley  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  will  shortly  take  possession  of  a  new  home 
in    Piedmont. 

Sirs.  Patrick  Calhoun,  who  has  been  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  summer  with  her  daughters,  re- 
turned  recently  to  her  home  in  Kentuck>'. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent  have  gone 
to  New  York,  en  route  to  Europe.  They  sailed 
September  26th. 

Mr.  Francis  V.  Keesting  has  returned  from  his 
Eastern    trip. 

Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker  is  returning  shortly  to 
her  home  in  New  York. 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Parmer  Fuller  have  recently  re- 
turned   from    New    York. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  James  Cooper  and  Miss  Jane 
Cooper,  who  have  been  at  Santa  Barbara  for  the 
summer,  have  returned  to  San  Francisco  for  the 
winter- 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  W?ilace  Alexander,  who  have 
been  making  their  home  at  the  Fairmont  for 
some  time,  left  last  week  for  an  extended  Eastern 
trip. 

Miss  Sophia  Brownell  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Erie  Brownell,  returns  within  the  week  to  her 
Eastern    school, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman  and  their  chil- 
dren returned  to  their  New  York  home  on  Mon- 
day,  after  spending  the  summer   in    California. 

Dr,  and  Mrs,  David  Starr  Jordan  sailed  for  the 
Orient  on  Thursday,  Miss  Alice  Richardson  ac- 
companied Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  on  their  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Eosqui  and  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Bosqui,  who  have  been  living  for  some  time 
at  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  will  spend  the  winter 
in  New  York. 

Mrs,  Cesar  Eertheau  is  abroad  with  her  two 
sons,  Messrs.  Rudolf  and  Cesar  Bertbeau,  Jr.,  and 
will  probably  remain  away  until  spring. 

Among  those  recently  registered  at  the  St.  Fran- 
cis are  Mr.  W.  S.  Brooks,  Colusa;  Mr.  Jules  Alex- 
ander, Susanviile ;  Mr,  Louis  Katz,  New  York ; 
ilr.  Ben  C.  Holt,  Spokane;  Mr.  R,  S.  Springer, 
Stockton;  Mr.  W.  S,  Van  Nostrand,  Binghampton, 
New  York;  Mr.  A.  Lee  Krick,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr,  L.  M,  Traan,  Salinas;  Mr.  Ben  Ettelson, 
Portland;  Mr.  L.  E.  McCormick,  Salt  Lake  City; 
Dr.  John  Favill,  Chicago;  Rev.  R.  E.  Eristell, 
Camden,  New  Jersey;  Miss  Pauline  French,  New 
York;  Mr.  B.  M.  Bloom,  New  York;  Mr.  A.  N. 
Wyson,  Portland. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Vista  Del  Mare. 
(Genzano  lies  on  the  .Appian  Way  running  south, 
ward  from  Rome,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  wines 
and  the  beauty  of  its  women.  It  looks  out  from  a 
spur  of  rock  over  the  untitled  plain  stretching 
toward  Civita  Vecchia,  the  ancient  port  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  with  the  sleek  but  scarcely  visible 
Mediterranean  beyond  it.) 
Genzano  wines  are  good   wines,   Genzano  girls  are 

chaste. 
Genzano    from    its    hill-top    looks    out    across    the 
waste. 
And  as  you  sip  the  white  wine  or  as  you  sip  the 
red. 
Far,   far  away  a  beam  of  light, 
A  faint   and    furtive  gleam   of  light 
As  hazy  as  a  dream  of  light. 
Shines  forth  and  then  is  fled. 

Genzano    lads    are  brave   lads,   Genzano    mules  are 

strong; 
In  painted   carts,   with  nodding  plumes  they  draw 
the  wines  along. 
And  if  the  load  be  full  casks  or  empty  ones  and 
light. 
The  lads  they  drive  their  cattle  on 
Where  Romans  once  did  battle  on 
The  dusty  road,  and  rattle  on 
From  morning  until  night. 

Genzano    town    has    proud    men ;    in    palaces    they 

dwell. 
And  gaze  across  the  waste  land  below  their  citadel; 
And  whether  they  be  single  or  husband  a  good 
lass. 
The  gladness  all  men  ask  of  wine 
Is  theirs  in  many  a  cask  of  wine, 
Or  wicker- waisted  flask  of  wine 
They  tilt   into   the  glass, 

Genzano  girls  have  long  locks  and  wavy  locks  and 

black 
That  lie  in  coils  upon  the  head  or  twisted  down 
the  back. 
Their   eyes   are  shining  darkness,    a  mine   that's 
full   of   fire; 
Like  fillies  with  their  tails  a-drift 
They  walk  amid  the  males  a-drift. 
And  see  them  not.     The  sails  a-drift 
Are  all  their  eyes  desire. 

Genzano   girls   are  lovely.     I   know   on   what  they 

muse. 
It  isn't  on  the  wine-casks  and  whence  they  are  or 
whose; 
But  why  they  flaunt   a   red   cheek  or  why  they 
hide  a  pale 
Is  that  far-shining  beam  of  light. 
The  faint  and  furtive  gleam  of  light 
As  hazy  as  a  dream  of  light. 
That  shows    a   lover's   sail. 
— Wilfrid  Tlwrley  in  the  London  Ne-ui  Witness. 


Slot  Machine  Radio. 
Wireless  apparatus  in  the  not  distant  fu- 
ture will  be  installed  in  practically  all  hotels 
and  play  an  important  part  in  entertaining 
the  guests,  prophesies  the  Nexc  York  Hotel 
Association  Messenger.  Improvements  in  ra- 
dio communication  are  coming  so  fast  and 
exciting  such  widespread  interest  that  its 
possibilities  as  an  accessorj'  to  hotel  equip- 
ment may  be  said  to  be  almost  without  limit. 
Numerous  hotels  in  the  United  States  al- 
ready have  instituted  radio  ser\-ice  for  their 
patrons  and  others  are  preparing  to  do  so. 
A  recent  striking  indication  of  the  drift  is 
seen  in  the  announcement  that  a  New  York 
company,  manufacturing  radio  apparatus,  has 
contracts  for  25,000  receiving  sets  which  ope- 
rate only  on  deposit  of  a  quarter,  the  orders 
coming  chiefly  from  hotels  and  hospitals. 

If  a  guest  in  a  hotel  room,  or  a  patient  in 
a  hospital  so  equipped,  desires  a  little  enter- 
tainment he  has  merely  to  drop  in  his  coin 
exactly  as  if  the  set  were  a  chewing-gum  or 
penny  arcade  machine,  and  he  gets  everything 
that  comes  over  for  the  next  twelve  hours, 
jazz,  weather  reports,  baseball  scores  and  so 
on. 

The  cost  of  installation  under  the  system 
will  be  borne  equally  by  the  company  and  the 
hotel  or  institution,  and  the  profits  or  loss  will 
be  divided  equally  between  them.  The  ma- 
chines are  expected  to  be  in  operation  within 
a   very   short   time. 

In  New  York  Cit>-  the  recent  growth  of 
the  radio  has  been  so  rapid  that  it  is  esti- 
mated there  are  now  from  75,000  to  100,000 
apartments  equipped  with  receiving  sets. 
Wireless  equipment  has,  in  fact^  come  to  be 
considered  so  indispensable  that  plans  ntjw 
being  made  for  many  new  apartment  houses 
provide  radio  equipment  for  each  apartment. 
There  will  be  a  central  receiving  station  con- 
nected with  the  apartment,  and  in  charge  of 
an  experienced  radio  operator,  similar  to  the 
switchboard  operators  in  apartment  buildings. 
Radio  broadcast  concerts  and  news  wnll  be 
received  by  the  central  station  and  radiated 
to  each  apartment,  which  will  be  furnished 
only  with  a  loud  speaker,  since  all  the  radio 
instruments  will  be  in  the  central  radio  room, 
where  the  complete  tuning  will  be  done  by  the 
expert  in  charge. 


Hotfier  'WlBmer's  Concert. 
Hother  Wismer,  the  violinist,  will  give  a 
concert  at  the  Sorosis  Auditorium  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  October  5th.  Edgar  Thorpe  will 
preside  at  the  piano  and  Miss  Dorothy  Pas- 
more,  the  'cellist,  will  assist.  Among  the 
numbers  will  be  the  prelude  and  fugue  in  A 
minor  for  violin  alone,  the  Joachim  D  minor 
violin  concerto,  and  some  rarely  heard  duets 
for  violin  and  'cello,  including  the  "Passa- 
caglia"  by  Handel  and  a  sonata  by  Hayden. 


Lars  Hanson's  performance  of  ''Richard 
III"  at  the  Intiam  Theatre.  Stockholm,  caused 
a  well-known  English  critic  to  announce  him 
as  one  of  the  few  "great"  portrayers  of  that 
role.  Hanson  introduces  a  novelty  in  the  last 
scene,  however,  which  causes  one  to  miss  the 
final  note  of  majesty,  scorn,  and  defiance  of 
this  much-calumniated  monarch.  His  Richard 
dies  off  stage — perhaps  a  more  artistic  ending 
for  the  imaginative  playgoer,  but  surely  a  loss 
to  the  listener  for  those  well-known  lines  of 
the  bard.  Mr.  Hanson  is  a  Swedish  film 
star. 


Very  Full  of  Laughter  la  the  Old  Man. 
Very    full    of   laughter    is    the    old    man. 

The  air  is   full  of  wings 
Of    the   little    birds    of    laughter 

Which   the   old    man   flings 
From  his  mouth  up  to  the  rafter 

In  the  whitewashed  ceiling 
That   vibrates    with   his   laughter 

And  quivers  and  sings; 
Till   the  little  birds  come   stealing 

To   the   lips   whence  they  came, 
.\nd  you   only  hear  the  laughter 

In  the  shaking  of  the  flame. 
In  the  tapping  of  the  leaves, 

And  you    only  hear  the   laughter 
Where  the   round  cat  heaves, 

And  you   only  hear  the  laughter 
Very  faintly  if  at  all; 

Until,  as  you  drowse,   suddenly  once  more 

He  awakes  with  a  roar. 
And  the  laughter  goes  flapping  from  the  ceiUng  to 
the  wall. 

Verj-    full  of   laughter  is  the  old  man. 
Very  full  of  laughter  is  the  old  man. 

I  know  not  what  I  say, 
I  mistrust  what  I  hear. 
There's  an  evil  tongue  licking  where  the  log-fires 
play. 
The    round    cat    heaves    with    a    laughter    and    a 

fear. 
There  are  wells  lying  deeper 
Than   the  laughter  in  his   eyes, 
There   are   glooms   lying  deeper 
Than  the  lost  lands  of  .the  steeper; 
There  are  sounds  behind  the  laughter 
Which    I    dare   not   follow   after, 
There's   a   choked   heart  tolling  and   a  dumb  child 
cries. 
There's  an  old  mouth  full  of  laughter 
But   a  dumb   heart  cries. 
Very   full   of   tears   is  the  old   man. 

— Louis   Golding  in   the   New    Witness. 


The  term  "Bridport  dagger"  is  not  so  fa- 
miliar in  this  countrj"  as  it  is  in  England.  It 
is  occasionally  encountered  here,  but  seldom  in 
its  correct  sense.  Its  derivation  appears  in  a 
book  called  "The  Soul  of  Dorset"  (Houghton 
Mifflin),  which  has  already  appeared  in  Eng- 
land under  a  different  title.  Mr.  E.  J.  Darton. 
the  author,  speaking  of  Dorset  Bridport,  gives 
the  explanation  of  "Bridport  dagger."  He 
says :  "All  the  rope  for  Nelson's  ships  was 
made  in  Bridport,  which  for  800  years  had 
maintained  the  same  industry-,  so  that  a  'Brid- 
port dagger'  became  a  proverbial  saying.  To 
be  stabbed  by  that  weapon — a  halter — was  the 
same  thing  as  falling  off  a  platform  while  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  a  clerg\'man.  and 
resulted  in  your  being  put  to  bed  with  a 
shovel." 

■<•»■ 

Fred  S.  Mansfield,  the  veteran  lawn  tennis 
umpire  of  New  England,  has  officiated  in  more 
than  25.000  tourney  games  during  his  career 
and   still   is   active. 


Turkey  will  be  represented  in  the  Olympic 
games  of  1924  in  Paris,  Prince  Eumer  Farouk 
Effendi,  son  of  the  heir  apparent  and  chair- 
man of  the  Turkish  Sports  Federation,  has  de- 
clared. The  chief  Turkish  strength  will  be  in 
the  weight-throwing  events  and  much  is  ex- 
pected of  the  wrestlers.  The  team  will  be 
equally  representative  of  the  Greek,  Armenian, 
Jewish,  and  Turkish  populations  of  the  Con- 
stantinople district. 


Gradnale  Cosmetic  Specialist 

Peggy  Jane 
Beauty  Shop 

(ESTHER   M.  FISHER) 

Wrt7ikle   Eradicating 

Stadio  203  545  Sotter  Street 

Garfield  576 


Diarists. 

They  catalog  their  minutes:    Now,  now,   now, 

Is    Actual,    amid    the    fugitive; 
Take   ink  and  pen    (they  say)    for  that  is  how 

We  snare  this  flying  life,  and  make  it  live. 
So  to  their  little  pictures,   and  they  sieve 

Their   happinesses:    fields   turned  by  the  plow. 
The   afterglow  that  summer  sunsets  give. 

The  razor  concave  of  a  great  ship's  bow. 

O   gallant  instinct,    folly   for   men's  mirth  I 
Type  can  not  burn  and   sparkle  on  the  page. 

No  glittering  ink  can  make  this  written  word 
Shine  clear  enough  to  speak  the  noble  rage 

And  instancy  of  life.     All  sonnets  blurred 

The  sudden  mood  of  truth  that  gave  them  birth. 
— Christopher  Morley   in  New   York  Review. 


MILLS  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

EXTENSION    OPPORTUNITIES 

New  equipment  in  instruments  and 
studio  space  makes  possible  a  limited  num- 
ber of  e,Ktension  students  in  the  study  of' 
Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  Stringed  Instru- 
ments and  Theory. 

For       information       call 
Elmhurst  10,  or  write  to 

LUTHER  MARCHANT 
School  of   Music,    Mills  College 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberl-mn,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  548,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


William  Warren 
School  for  Boys 

MENLO  PARK,  CAL. 

Wri(e  for  Catalogue 


The  Katharine  Branson  School,  Inc. 

ROSS.  MARIN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  FOR  CIRLS 

DAY  AND  RESIDENT  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

Heads  :    Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr 
Laura  Elizabeth  Branson,  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Is  Joe  very  simple?"  "Simple  !  He  thinks 
necking  is  a  new  kind  of  scarf." — Brown  Jug. 

Prof. — Late  again!  "  Soph. — Not  a  word, 
Prof. ;  so  am  I. — Yale  Record. 

"I  think  ril  have  my  beauty  nap  now." 
"Take  a  good  long  sleep,  dear." — Life. 

"I  bad  a  wonderful  poker  hand  last  night." 
"Clean  up  any  money  on  it?'  "No — we  were 
playing   rummy." — Judge. 

"Papa,  what  is  a  pedestrian?"  "An  indi- 
vidual, my  son,  that  is  always  found  in  front 
of   automobiles." — Paris  he  Rire. 

Rich-Quick — That  there's  a  beautiful  bust 
you've  got,  Mrs.  Inright.  Mrs.  Rich-Quick 
(sotto  voce) — "Burst,"  Henry! — Life. 

"Fellow  tax  dodgers,"  began  the  candidate. 
And  that  put  him  in  right  with  his  audience 
at  the  start. — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Chinese  beggars  are  organizing  a  union. 
What  happens  when  a  beggars'  union  strikes? 
Do  its  members  go  to  work? — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"Actors  must  be  a  delicate  lot  of  people." 
"Why  ?"  "I  always  see  their  names  attached 
to  patent  medicine  advertisements." — Stock- 
holm Kasper. 

He — They  say  that  people  who  live  to- 
gether grow  to  look  alike.  Slie — Then  you 
absolutely  must  consider  my  refusal  as  final. — 
New  York  Medley. 

Hubby — Don't  worry  so  about  the  cook's 
impudence,  Jane.  Don't  take  any  notice  of 
her.  Wifey — I  have  to;  she's  just  given  it. 
— London   Weekly   Telegraph. 

Traffic  Cop — What  is  your  number?  Speed- 
ing Autoisl — 1932.  Traffic  Cop — I  didn't  ask 
when  you  were  born.  I  asked  for  your  num- 
ber.— Stockholm  Sondags  Nisse. 

First  Weary  Willie — I  dealt  you  a  hand  of 
spades  then,  didn't  I  ?  Second  W.  W. — How 
did  you  guess  it?  First  W.  W. — I  saw  the 
frightened  look  on  your  face. — Oregon  Lemon 
Punch. 

Muriel — They  went  to  the  Lake  district  for 
their  honeymoon,  and  Gladys  was  miserable. 
Nell — Why,  what  was  the  trouble?  Muriel — 
Jim  fell  in  love  with  the  scenery. — Buffalo 
Express. 

"What  is  your  idea  of  a  true  statesman  ?" 
"A  true  statesman,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum, 
"is  a  man  who  could  get  elected  to  any  office 
with  ease  if  posterity  had  a  vote." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

Naval  heavy-weight  (with  creative  mind) — 
The  old  admiral  wasn't  arf  pleased  when  I 
won  larst  night.  "Ginger,"  'e  sez,  "you  aint 
arf  walloped  old  Nobby — my  blinkin'  oath,  you 
aint.      Put   it  there.    Ginger,    ole   pal,"   'e  sez ; 
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1  FOR  A  I 

I    CLEAR  COMPLEXION  | 

2  and  a  ^ 

I       HEALTHY  COLOR  | 

I  eat  I 

I  FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST  | 

I  Three  Cakes  a  Day  | 
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"I  alius  did  like  ye,  an',  moreover,  now  I  sees 
yer  close  to,"  'e  sez,  "I  even  likes  yer  face." 
— Punch. 

College — Hey,  who  got  my  black  shoe  ?  I've 
got  one  of  somebody's  tan  pair.  Education — 
Don't  that  beat  bell !  I'm  in  the  same  fix 
and  trying  to  make  an  8  o'clock. — Stanford 
Chaparral. 

Chap  (hiring  car  for  use  over  week-end) — 
How  many  will  she  hold?  Native  Owner  of 
Car — Well,  she  generally  holds  four,  but  seven 
can  get  along  if  they're  real  well  acquainted. 
— Princeton   Tiger. 

"Europe  is  now  asking,  'Who  is  the  greatest 
statesman?'"  "Not  exactly,"  commented  Sen- 
ator Sorghum.  "What  Europe  is  asking  just 
now  is,  'Who  is  the  greatest  financier  ?'  " — 
Washington  Star. 

Old-Fashioned  Mother — I'm  sure  Adelbert 
would  make  an  ideal  husband,  my  dear. 
He  understands  women  thoroughly.  Modern 
Daughter — But,  mother,  I  don't  want  to  be 
understood. — Life. 

Her  Girl  Chum — Did  the  minister  make 
Ferdinand  use  the  words,  "With  all  my 
worldly  goods  I  thee  endow"  ?  Mrs.  Justwed 
— No.  Why  put  him  on  his  guard?  I'll  get 
'em  anywaj'. — Judge. 

"My  boy,  I  hear  you  are  hanging  around 
stage  doors."  "Why — er — dad,  I'm  thinking 
of  writing  a  play."  "You  can't  learn  anything 
about  Shakespeare  from  a  chorus  girl." — Bir- 
mingliam  Age-Herald. 

Host — Those,  my  dear,  are  my  great-aunt 
and  uncle.  Small  Guest — I  suppose  they  are 
dead  ?  Host — Yes.  Small  Guest  (after  a 
pause) — May  I  ask  whether  they  died  of  ill- 
ness or   oldness? — Punch. 

"Can't  you  make  fifteen  or  twenty  words 
out  of  that,  Helen  ?"  said  Mrs.  Newrich  as  her 
daughter  was  writing  a  telegram.  "I  don't 
want  the  clerk  to  think  we  can't  afford  more 
than  ten  words." — Boston  Transcript. 

Among  the  questions  that  young  Malachi  re- 
cently put  to  his  father  was  this;  "Dad,  was 
time  invented  in  Ireland?"  "What  an  idea! 
Why  did  you  ask?"  "Because  it  is  spelled 
o'clock." — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

"Never  been  in  Peeweecuddyhump  before,  I 
reckon?"  insinuated  the  landlord  of  the  tav- 
ern. "No !"  snarled  the  traveling  salesman 
who  had  not  taken  as  many  orders  as  he  felt 
his  importance  deser\'ed.  "That  is  the  reason 
I  am  here  now." — Kansas  City  Star. 

Fame  ?  It  is  a  bubble.  Listen  I  Bernard 
Shaw  was  walking  along  Adelphi  Terrace,  and 
the  following  dialogue  took  place  behind  him: 
"See  'im  ?"  "That  bloke?  Yus.  Who  is  'e  ?" 
"Shaw."  "Shaw?"  "The  great  vegetarian 
eater."     "Go  on  !"     "Fast." — London  Tit-Bits. 

First  Chautauquan — You  know,  the  thing 
that  makes  Bryan  such  an  effective  speaker  is 
the  fact  that  he  pauses  between  his  sentences. 
Second  Chautauquan — Yes,  and  if  he  would 
pause  between  his  speeches  his  speeches 
might  be  appreciated. — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  the  policeman 
of  the  man  in  a  high  state  of  intoxication  who 
was  shouting  most  vigorously  at  a  lamp-post. 
"Oh,  never  mind,  mishter,"  was  the  reply. 
"Thash  all  right.  I  know  she'sh  home,  all 
right — I  shee  a  light  up-shtairs." — Everybody's 
Magazine. 

1#»» 

The  collection  of  gems  owned  by  the  Gaek- 
war  of  Baroda  is  believed  to  be  worth  over 
$10,000,000.  Among  the  items  is  a  necklace 
containing  a  diamond  worth  $400,000,  known 
as  "The  Star  of  the  South." 


UNfVERSAl 


ENGLISH 
CASEMENTS 
and  Windows 
for  banks,  of- 
fices, schools. 
hospitals,   ite 


for  artistic  residences  and 
other  substantial  buildings 

Made  in  'varied  designs 
to    meet    all    conditions 


TALL 


Steel  Casements 

Coast  Representative* 

J.  E.  DWAN.  Loa  Angeles  F.  T.  CROWE  &  CO..  Tacoma  and  Seattle 

WATERHOUSE-WILCOX  CO..  San  Francisco  J.  MoOKAKEN.  Portland 

Crittall  Casement  Window  Co.,  Detroit,  Manufacturer* 


Argonaut  Readers,  Attention! 

It  is  safe  to  say  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
our  readers  who  has  not  some  valuable 
paper  at  home  or  in  an  office  safe, 
where  it  is  liable  to  destruction  in  case 
of  fire. 

In  case  of  death,  the  estate  is  guarded  as 
it  should  be  if  your  papers  are  kept  in  a 
safe  deposit  box.  One  can  be  had  for 
$4  a  year  at  the  Crocker  Vaults. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 


Crocker  Building 


Post  and  Market  Sts. 


"Where  Competition  Is  Invited. 

A  transportation  war  has  just  broken  out 
in  London  which  is  attracting  considerable  at- 
tention from  the  entire  city,  or  at  least  that 
portion  of  it  which  rides  on  the  buses.  The 
city's  great  combine,  the  underground  or  tube, 
which  controls  all  the  subway  and  bus  lines, 
is  seriously  worried  by  the  appearance  of  a 
competitor  in   the   field. 

A  week  ago  there  suddenly  appeared  ne^\ 
buses,  which  a  new  corporation  had  put  on 
the  street,  the  vehicles  being  practically  dupli- 
cates of  the  old  ones  except  for  paint  of  a 
different  color.  They  made  their  first  appear- 
ance on  one  of  the  most  profitable  routes, 
running  from  Victoria  Station  through  West- 
minster and  the  Strand.  They  did  a  thriving 
business,  charging  the  same  fares,  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  older  company,  which  sent  out 
its  own  buses  in  an  effort  to  blanket  the  in- 
truders at  all  stops. 

Now  others  have  appeared,  running  from 
Piccadilly  Circus  to  the  Marble  Arch  and 
through  the  heart  of  the  shopping  district. 
These  are  carrying  pasengers  for  a  penny 
while  the  older  company  is  charging  tuppence. 
At  the  last  session  of  Parliament  the  subway 
concern  tried  to  obtain  the  exclusive  rights 
to  the  streets  now  occupied,  in  return  for 
extensions  of  the  routes — a  project  which  it 
was  also  promised  would  provide  relief  for 
unemployment.  But  Parliament  refused  and 
considerable  publicity  was  given  to  the  fact 
that  the  old  bus  lines  did  not  have  the  ex- 
clusive rights  to  the  streets  they  operated  in. 
Any  bus  satisfactory  to  Scotland  Yard  and 
up  to  the  standard  of  safety  and  cleanliness 
can  ply  for  hire. 

The  latest  invaders  are  using  their  buses 
also  for  country  trips,  and  the  manager  says 
that  with  the  waning  of  the  summer  season 
he  is  determined  to  see  if  he  can't  make  the 
city  business  pay. 


Iodine  and  Goitre. 

A  new  food  product  brought  into  existence 
through  chemistry  is  of  great  value  in  the 
treatment  of  goitre,  said  J.  W.  Turrentine  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  presented  a  paper  on  the 
subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical  Society  at   Pittsburgh. 

"From  the  seaweed  kelp  there  is  prepared 
a  carrier  for  the  iodine  in  both  organic  and 
inorganic  combination,"  said  Mr.  Turrentine. 
"It  is  agreed  by  all  students  of  goitre  that  the 
disease  is  attributable  to  the  deficiency  of 
iodine  in  the  diet.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  alleviation  and  probable  eradication  of 
goitre  can  be  accomplished  by  supplying  that 
element  to  the  diet." 

The  new  food,  he  declared,  would  take  the 
place  of  a  sea  food,  which  constitutes  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  diet  for  goitre  treatment. 


Prehistoric  Curios  From  Haiti. 

Recently  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott  of  Philadelphia 
brought  back  from  San  Domingo  (Haiti)  some 
very  curious  little  images  carved  out  of 
marble  and  sculptured  with  human  faces,  the 
teeth  fiercely  displayed,  says  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger.  He  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt  that  they  were  prehistoric  amulets,  worn 
by  aboriginal  warrior  chiefs  when  they  went 
into  battle.  They  were  supposed  to  ward  off 
hostile  weapons. 

When  Columbus  landed  on  the  island  of 
Haiti  in  1492  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  native  inhabitants  wore  no  clothes  what- 


ever.    They  did  not  need  to,   in  that  latitude. 

They  were  Caribs.  But,  although  tradition 
assigns  to  the  Caribs  of  the  American  Medi- 
terranean (which  from  them  gets  its  name  of 
Caribbean  Sea)  a  keen  appetite  for  human 
flesh,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  aboriginal 
folks  met  by  Columbus  in  Haiti  had  any  such 
addiction.  They  did  tell  him,  however,  that 
on  an  island  to  the  eastward  were  people 
afflicted  with  so  great  a  weakness  in  this  re- 
gard that  they  would  take  bites  out  of  persons 
they  met.  This  island  (Porto  Rico)  they 
called  Caniba — whence  our  word  cannibal. 

The  amulets  may  connote  more  than  science 
yet  knows. 

-*^^ 

By  living  on  Fifth  Avenue  the  toucan  has 
developed  a  new  power,  says  the  New  York 
Times.  This  bird  has  always  been  able  to  de- 
tect the  approach  of  a  thunderstorm.  Some- 
thing about  its  half-pint  bill  may  respond  to 
the  electricity  in  the  air.  At  any  rate,  it 
gives  a  penetrating  musical  call  when  thunder 
is  brewing.  The  toucan  is  gregarious  and 
this  is  a  warning  to  its  colleagues.  The  re- 
cently discovered  faculty  is  that  of  detecting 
airplanes  miles  away.  Long  before  a  human 
being  can  catch  the  faintest  purring  of  a 
motor,  the  toucan  is  calling  frantically.  As  a 
rule,  a  few  minutes  later,  the  airplane  motor 
comes  within  the  hearing  of  humans  in  the 
same  vicinity.  The  toucan  has  not  shown 
sensitiveness  to  the  noise  of  automobile  motors 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  but  it  may  be  too  well 
broken  in  to  them.  The  evolutionary  origin 
of  this  response  to  air  vibrations  may  have 
been  in  the  development  of  a  sense  of  detect- 
ing the  approach  of  enemies  in  the  air,  big 
perdatory  birds  which  slaughtered  the  tou- 
cans. Why  the  toucan  ever  cultivated  its 
gigantic  beak  is  one  of  the  puzzles  at  which 
biologists  have  guessed  in  vain. 


The  feminist  movement  has  made  rapid 
strides  in  Japan.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
male  members  of  the  population  to  wear 
"votes  for  women"  badges  bought  from  woman 
suffragists  along  the   thoroughfares. 


In  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Armenia  the  women 
wear  garments  of  celestial  blue  as  an  emblem 
of   mourning. 
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The  University  and  the  Argonaut. 

In  the  course  of  kindly  comment  on  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Morton  Todd  to  the  readers  of  this  paper  the 
Fresno  Republican  speaks  of  "the  animus  of  the  Argo- 
naut against  the  University  of  California." 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  rational  inference  than 
ascribing  motives.  The  Argonaut  has  no  animus  against 
the  university,  which  it  regards  as  the  state's  most 
valuable  institution.  But  because  the  university  is  the 
state's  most  valuable  institution,  it  must  not  be  per- 
mitted viiithout  admonition  to  follow  certain  fatal 
tendencies  in  education  that  are  asserting  themselves 
throughout  the  country.  The  Argonaut's  criticisms 
have  been  wholly  constructive  in  purpose.  It  believes 
that  certain  unthinking  and  superficial  demands  for 
material  results  have  been  misinterpreted  as  substantial 
public  opinion,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  undergraduate 
body  has  been  to  some  degree  iinpaired  by  a  confusion 
of  standards  and  an  uncertainty  of  aim  on  the  part  of 
the  Academic  Senate — in  which  the  Academic  Senate 
is  not  singular  in  the  drifting  educational  world  of  to- 
day. What  the  Argonaut  believes  on  a  matter  of  im- 
portance it  is  quite  likely  to  say;  clearly,  so  that  its 
readers  may  understand  it.  Nor  is  it  unmindful  of  the 
risk  of  being  itself  misinterpreted.  No  publication  can 
be  issued  without  being  misunderstood  in  some  para- 
graph by  some  one — probably  in  every  paragraph.    For 


example,  the  Fresno  Republican  itself,  judicious  as  it 
usually  is,  mistakes  a  pleasantry  for  an  expression  of 
hostility. 

The  University  of  California  is  particularly  the  busi- 
ness of  the  public  of  California,  not  merely  because  of 
the  taxes  the  public  pays  for  its  support,  but  because 
it  is  the  real  hope  of  the  state.  It  could  do  the  institu- 
tion no  good  for  it  to  get  the  feeling  that  it  was  above 
criticism.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  infinitely  harm- 
ful to  it.  And  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  the  whole 
faculty  would  not  agree  with  that  conviction. 


Mainly  Political. 

Attempts  to  forecast  the  outcome  of  the  November 
congressional  elections  are  made  practically  futile  by 
the  fact  that  the  various  contests  are  mainly  individual. 
Party  authority  has  little  to  do  with  it;  and  for  this 
the  direct  primary  system  is  largely  to  blame.  It  tends 
to  transfer  the  centre  of  gravity  from  national  to  local 
issues  and  to  considerations  of  individual  popularity. 
Then  there  are  many  "ifs"  in  the  case.  If  we  have 
an  open  October,  if  unemployment  is  reduced,  if  in- 
dustry and  commerce  are  prosperous,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  those  Republicans  who  are  manifestly 
downcast  and  fearful  will  find  that  their  predictions 
of  a  tremendous  shrinkage  in  the  Republican  majority 
of  Congress  have  been  baseless.  It  is  inevitable  that 
the  present  majority  is  to  be  reduced,  and  on  many 
accounts  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be.  But  it  is  a 
good  guess  that  the  reduction  will  be  less  than  has 
generally  been  expected.  This  is  about  all  that  can 
truthfully  be  said  regarding  the  outcome  in  November. 
Nobody  knows  anything  about  it;  nor  will  anybody 
know  until  the  returns  are  in  and  counted. 


The  bald  fact  is  that  the  chief  consideration  tending 
to  maintenance  of  party  solidarity,  or  anything  like  it, 
hinges  upon  the  attitude  of  the  country  towards  the 
presidency.  Always  in  the  second  year  of  a  presi- 
dential term  there  comes  a  slump  in  popular  estimation 
of  the  incumbent.  Human  nature  has  much  to  do 
with  it.  Extravagant  hopes  which  hail  every  incoming 
administration  are  always  more  or  less  disappointed. 
Then  there  is  lukewarmness  on  the  part  of  many  party 
men  who  have  expected  favors  that  have  not  material- 
ized. The  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  that  en- 
thusiasts are  always  looking  for  never  reaches  the  mark 
of  preelection  prophecy.  In  the  immediate  instance  the 
railroad  strike  and  the  coal  strike  have  served  as  con- 
tributing adverse  facts.  While  President  Harding  has 
suffered,  as  others  have  before  him,  it  still  remains 
that  he  has  a  strong  hold  on-  the  popular  affections  if 
not  upon  what  passes  for  popular  political  convictions. 
Even  the  great  Democratic  papers,  like  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  New  York  World,  exhibit  a  kindly  re- 
gard for  him,  even  when  they  feel  it  necessary,  on 
partisan  account,  to  speak  slightingly  of  him.  There  has 
of  late  been  a  disposition  to  arraign  him  as  a  weak 
man,  afraid  to  use  the  big  stick  even  where  it  might  be 
needed.  But  this  charge  lost  its  force  in  respect  of 
his  courageous  assertion  of  the  right  of  every  man  to 
work  upon  his  own  contract,  with  the  concurrent  right 
to  demand  and  receive  protection  at  the  hands  of  the 
government.  Further,  it  becomes  ridiculous  in  view 
of  his  veto  of  the  bonus  raid. 


Settlement  of  the  railroad  and  coal  strikes  makes  a 
situation  that  tends  to  Republican  hopefulness.  The 
country  seems  all  set  for  a  wave  of  prosperity.  The 
great  obstacles  to  business  are  out  of  the  way.  Things 
are  moving  at  least.  And  if  October  shall  prove  an 
open  month  business  in  every  line,  including  employ- 
ment, is  in  the  way  of  stimulation.  The  country  is 
actually  running  a  race  with  the  weather.  An  ex- 
tended cold  wave  would  check  the  movement  of  coal 
with   the   result  that   the   furnaces   which   support   in- 


dustry would  shut  down,  dwellings  would  grow  cold, 
the  people  would  be  aroused  in  a  resentment  that  would 
find  expression  at  the  polls  in  November.  Wherefore, 
Republican  hopes  and  interests  centre  in  the  weather. 
Happily  in  California  this  phase  of  the  situation  does 
not  enter  into  industrial  or  political  calculations. 


The  whole  campaign  stock  in  trade  of  the  Democrats 
is  the  new  tariff  bill.  It  has  been  easy  to  summon 
Republican  witnesses,  individual  and  journalistic,  of 
high  standing  in  support  of  the  theory  that  the  new 
law  is  an  iniquity,  that  it  was  created  by  the  rottenest 
kind  of  log-rolling,  and  that  in  operation  it  will  rob 
the  ultimate  consumer.  Offhand,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  situation  is  not  unlike  that  in  1910,  when  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff'  bill  proved  the  undoing  of  the 
Republican  party.  But  we  have  to  consider  certain  con- 
siderations that  made  no  figure  in  1910.  First  and 
foremost  is  the  fact  that  the  effects  of  the  new  law 
will  not  be  impressed  upon  the  country  prior  to 
November  7th.  Again,  it  is  manifest  that  the  country 
has  much  less  interest  in  the  tariff  in  the  year  1922 
than  it  had  in  the  year  1910.  So  many  really  great 
issues  have  been  forced  upon  public  attention  in  the 
last  five  years  that  a  tariff  law  becomes  relatively  an  un- 
interesting matter.  Federal  taxes  are  plainly  going 
down  while  Liberty  bonds  are  going  up.  The  Demo- 
cratic managers  have  to  face  the  fact  that  whatever 
the  derehctions  of  the  past  year  and  a  half  of  Repub- 
lican authority  in  the  government  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  are  paying  into  the  national  treasury  this  year 
about  a  billion  dollars  less  than  in  1920,  and  that  in  the 
same  period  the  sum  of  public  debt  has  been  reduced 
by  another  billion  dollars. 


There  is  growing  hope  that  the  affairs  of  the  gov- 
ernment will  so  adjust  themselves  that  there  may  be  no 
need  for  a  special  session  of  Congress  next  year. 
Summers  without  Congress  in  session  have  been  rare 
these  twenty  years  past.  There  was  an  approach  to 
that  condition  in  1920,  when  Congress  stood  adjourned 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  first  week  of  Decem- 
ber. But  there  followed  four  years  of  summer  Con- 
gresses. We  can  easily  believe  that  a  prayer  goes  up 
every  night  from  the  White  House  that  the  country 
may  be  spared  in  the  summer  of  1923.  The  thought 
makes  a  pleasant  picture — no  Congress  in  session,  no 
elections  at  hand,  long  weeks  of  peace  and  serenity  I 
Such  a  period  would  hold  many  advantages  for  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  there  would 
be  a  general  movement  of  high  officials  to  this  land  of 
salubrious  summer  airs.  President  Harding,  it  is  well 
known,  wishes  to  pay  the  Coast  a  visit  and  has  only 
been  deterred  by  the  conditions  that  have  held  him  at 
Washington.  Given  a  summer  free  from  a  special 
session  of  Congress  and  we  would  surely  have  him  as 
a  guest,  probably  accompanied  by  a  majority  of  his 
Cabinet.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  all  around  in  that' 
it  would  give  those  who  make  up  the  government  a 
chance  to  get  away  from  Washington  and  renew  ac- 
quaintance with  the  country. 


"Damned  Smartness,"  and  Where  It  Hurts. 

A  young  co-ed  was  sentenced  to  two  days  in  jail 
for  speeding  last  week.  She  served  her  time  rather 
than  accept  the  alternative  of  having  her  driving  license 
revoked  for  ninety  days.  She  enjoyed  her  incarcera- 
tion, her  "stretch"  as  an  habitual  criminal  would  call 
it,  and  declared  that  it  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  do 
some  real  studying.  In  addition  she  found  to  her  satis- 
faction that  prisoners  in  the  Alameda  County  jail  are 
well  treated  and  supplied  with  good  food.  That  ought 
to  gratify  our  sentimentalists  who  are  forever  fearing 
that  our  jails  are  not  sufficiently  attractive. 

Putting  students  in  jail  might  be  a  good  way  to  in- 
duce some  of  them  to  study,  but  there  may  be  a  better 
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,--iv.  in  some  cases,  to  induce  careless  persons  to  stop 
speeding.  There  is  no  doubt  that  jail  sentences  for 
speeders  are  good,  and  that  in  many  cases  the)-  act  as  a 
deterrent,  especially  when  they  are  made  long  enough. 
But  inasmuch  as  this  young  lady  found  it  interesting, 
and  amusing,  and  even  profitable,  to  spend  two  days  in 
jail,  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  short 
sentence  usually  imposed  will  cure  many  speeders. 
Some  may  be  cured  by  them,  and  some  may  need  some- 
thing else.  The  Argonaut  suggests  publicly  sentencing 
some  of  them  to  assist  in  hospitals  on  cases  of  injury 
due  to  illegal  driving.  . 

With  many  young  persons  who  are  not  guilty  of 
driving  while  intoxicated  (of  course,  a  man  that  will 
drive  an  automobile  while  intoxicated  ought  to  do  at 
least  a  year  at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary)  speeding 
is  a  matter  of  thoughtlessness  and  the  disposition  of 
youth  to  take  a  chance,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
another  is  compelled  to  share  it.  Such  a  person 
sentenced  to  serve  in  a  hospital  and  'Ictually  see  some 
of  the  results  of  speed  and  disregard  of  road  rules 
would  probably  be  impressed  with  the  enormity  of  the 
crime  he  or  she  had  committed  in  subjecting  others  to 
such  cruel  risks.  There  are  plenty  of  victims  of  auto- 
mobiles lying  in  the  hospitals  of  every  large  city  in  this 
land,  who  have  been  a  year  in  bed  and  will  never  walk 
naturally  again;  who  will  never  again  know  health  and 
soundness  and  freedom  of  movement.  There  are  chil- 
dren who  will  grow  up  cripples,  women  w^hose  lives 
have  been  blighted,  useful  men  whose  usefulness  has 
been  forever  impaired,  by  the  selfishness  of  motor 
drivers.  They  have  lain  on  beds  of  pain  for  months, 
they  have  passed  the  long  days  and  nights  in  agony 
and  despair  relieved  only  by  drugs,  just  because  some- 
body was  having  a  heedless  good  time  and  disregarding 
laws  made  in  the  interest  of  public  safety.  The  authors 
of  such  trouble  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  reasons 
why  such  laws  were  passed,  and  only  think  it  smart  to 
evade  them ;  some  even  pay  no  further  attention  to  the 
victims  they  have  ridden  down.  If  they  could  see  the 
human  wreckage  caused  by  such  evasions,  they  would 
be  shocked,  horrified.  A  young  schoolteacher  in  San 
Jose  recently  lost  a  leg  and  the  use  of  her  hand  for  life, 
merely  because  of  a  few  minutes'  drunken  fun  on  the 
part  of  a  person  she  had  never  seen,  and  who  had  no 
reason  for  breaking  the  speed  laws  except  that  he 
wished  to  do  it.  The  man  has  gone  to  the  penitentiary 
for  a  year.  When  he  comes  out,  he  will  still  have  two 
good  legs  and  two  good  hands.  His  victim  will  not. 
Yet  he  will  probably  feel  that  he  has  been  very  cruelly 
treated. 

Broadcast  warnings  that  speeding  is  dangerous  do 
little  good.  Short  terms  in  a  comfortable  county  jail 
do  not  appear  much  more  effective.  But  a  few  days 
in  a  hospital  where  automobile  cases  are  received  should 
fill  with  contrition  the  heart  of  any  reasonable  human 
being  that  had  persistently  broken  the  traffic  laws.  It 
is  hard  to  realize  the  misery  such  violations  cause 
unless  one  has  had  cases  rmder  personal  observation. 
Some  speeders  were  laughing  the  other  day  at  their 
own  astuteness  in  slipping  out  of  a  trap,  when  an  occu- 
pant of  the  automobile  said :  "I  wish  you  fellows  could 
see  ray  wife,  ten  months  in  bed  with  a  paralyzed  arm 
and  a  broken  thigh  that  w'on't  knit  because  a  man  cut 
a  corner  just  as  she  stepped  off  the  curb.  You  wouldn't 
think  you  were  so  damned  smart."  And  that  is  what 
is  involved  in  breaking  road  rules — damned  smartness, 
of  the  most  cruel  character. 


Colonel  Harvey  and  His  Critics. 

Certain  light-minded  statesmen,  seconded  by  the 
light-minded  press,  continue  to  amuse  themselves  by 
baiting  our  ambassador  to  the  British  court.  The  fact 
that  upon  occasions  of  ceremony  Colonel  Harvey  wears 
the  dress  prescribed  by  custom — not,  we  suspect,  from 
choice  and  assuredly  not  from  vanity — is  regarded  as 
a  proper  subject  for  hilarious  jeering  well  seasoned 
with  sneers.  This  is  far  from  being  harmless  fun,  since 
there  is  involved  in  it  a  belittlement  of  an  oflicial  who 
has  serious  and  difficult  work  to  do  and  whose  dignities 
as  a  representative  are  affected  by  what  is  said  of  him 
at  home.  The  truth  is  that  Colonel  Hari-ey  has  made 
and  is  making  a  highly  creditable  representative  of  his 
country  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Whether  or  not 
President  Harding  might  better  have  made  another 
selection  is  beside  the  point.  Whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  Colonel  Harvey,  he  is  beyond  question  a  man 
of  great  mental  brilliancy;  and  it  may  be  further  said 
that  he  is  intensely  and  entirely  an  American  in  his 


sentiments  and  general  attitude.  That  he  has  won  re- 
spect in  the  country  to  which  he  is  assigned  is  the 
testimony  of  every  observant  American  who  has  re- 
cently visited  England,  including  Chief  Justice  Taft. 

The  basis  of  Colonel  Harvey's  success  lies  primarily 
in  a  sympathetic  social  instinct  combined  with  very 
unusual  powers  of  expression  and  exposition.  No  man 
better  than  Colonel  Harvey  understands  the  American 
mind ;  and  no  man  who  has  ever  represented  the  United 
States  officially  at  London  has  been  able  better  to  inter- 
pret the  American  mind  to  our  British  cousins.  The 
A-ery  lack  of  formality-  or  of  pose  which  characterizes 
Colonel  Harvey's  addresses  has  commended  him  to  the 
British  officials  w-ith  w'hom  he  has  to  deal.  It  is  not 
easy  for  the  British  mind  to  take  in  the  conditions  of 
.\merican  politics  which  dift'erentiate  our  system 
from  theirs;  and  not  every  .American  ambassador 
has  had  the  art  or  the  essential  American  self-respect 
to  interpret  effectively  the  atmosphere  of  American 
political  life  with  the  reasons  why  some  things  may  be 
done  and  why  other  things  may  not  be  done.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  Colonel  Har\'ey  has  achieved  a  notable 
success  in  his  personal  contacts  and  in  his  public  ad- 
dresses. He  goes  straight  to  the  mark,  and  in  the  slang 
of  the  day  he  unfailingly  "puts  it  over."  Where  con- 
cession in  minor,  including  ceremonial,  matters  is  a 
point  he  concedes;  where  straight  talk  is  necessary  he 
has  the  force  requisite  to  the  situation.  Speaking 
broadly,  he  is  making  of  his  mission  an  absolute  suc- 
cess ;  and  this  being  so,  he  merits  respect  at  home  as  he 
has  won  respect  abroad. 

It  is  perhaps  well  for  his  American  critics  that 
Colonel  Har\-ey's  official  position  debars  him  from  re- 
tort— retort  whether  with  bludgeon  or  rapier.  There 
are  few  capable  of  meeting  the  Colonel  in  intellectual 
combat — certainly  none  of  those  who  find  amusement  in 
a  persistent  course  of  pin-pricking.  We  can  but  suspect 
that  a  day  of  retribution  is  coming  when  the  Colonel, 
freed  from  official  restraint,  shall  put  aside  his  famous 
"knee  pants"  and  roll  up  his  sleeves  for  .action  against 
certain  of  the  more  impertinent  of  his  critics. 


mately  a  million  dollars  per  year — a  sum  now  drawn 
from  the  state  treasurv  to  feed  the  Tohnson  machine. 


The  Milk  in  the  Cocoanut. 

The  glee  with  which  certain  spokesmen  of  Senator 
Johnson's  machine,  including  Mr.  Hearst's  Examiner, 
have  greeted  Mr.  Richardson's  indiscretion  in  re- 
pudiating Boynton  as  the  head  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee  has  logical  inspiration.  The  declared  pur- 
pose of  Richardson,  if  he  shall  be  elected,  is  so  to  re- 
organize the  state  government  as  to  substitute  business 
standards  for  the  purposes  of  personal  politics;  and 
this  obviously  implies  destruction  of  the  Johnson  ma- 
chine, which  lives  on  state  patronage — in  other  words, 
upon  funds  drawn  from  the  state  treasury. 

Richardson's  repudiation  of  Bo)-nton  gives  a  species 
of  excuse — not  much  of  an  excuse,  to  be  sure,  but 
better  than  none — for  bolting  the  party  nominee  and 
supporting  his  Democratic  rival,  Mr.  Woolwine.  It  is 
presumed  that  if  the  latter  can  be  brought  into  the 
governorship  by  help  from  the  Johnson  machine  he  will 
be  open  to  arrangements  under  which  at  least  a  share 
of  the  official  patronage  of  the  state  may  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Johnsonites.  But  even  if  Woolwine  in 
the  governorship  should  prove  intractable.  Democratic 
control  of  the  state  treasury  would  at  least  serve  to  pre- 
vent Republican  reorganization  in  opposition  to  or  out 
from  imder  Senator  Johnson's  hand. 

Richardson  proposes  curtailments  and  economies  that 
would  be  fatal  to  the  machine.  It  must  have  the  com- 
missionerships,  the  attorneyships,  the  clerkships,  the 
stenographerships,  the  tide-waiterships,  the  state  auto- 
mobiles, etc.,  else  it  perish.  This  since  it  has  not  with- 
in itself — with  the  door  of  the  state  treasury-  barred 
against  it — means  of  continued  existence.  This  it  is — 
the  need  for  retaining  its  hold  upon  the  state  treasury 
— that  inspires  the  desperate  effort  to  beat  Richardson 
and  put  Woolwine  in  the  govetnor's  chair. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  every  Republican  and  to 
every  taxpayer  that  the  main  hope  of  the  greedy  organi- 
zation that  now  for  ten  years  has  had  its  hand  upon 
the  throat  of  the  California  taxpayer  lies  in  the  defeat 
of  Richardson.  His  programme  is  simple,  but  in  its 
promise  effective.  He  pledges  himself  to  curtail  the 
clutter  of  commissions  into  which  the  administration  of 
state  affairs  is  now  partitioned,  to  dismiss  numberless 
salaried  attaches  whose  business  is  less  related  to  public 
welfare  than  to  promotion  of  the  machine,  to  establish 
business  methods  in  state  affairs.  He  estimates  the 
saving  to  be  brought  about  by  these  reforms  at  approxi- 


An  Administrativs  Incident. 
Young  Teddy  Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  now  and  again  exhibits  flashes  of  the  paternal 
form.  A  recent  incident  is  in  point.  While  Secretary 
Denby  was  in  Japan,  and  while  Roosevelt  was  working 
out  economies  in  the  administration  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, he  determined  to  close  up  the  purely  political 
navy  yard  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  That,  as  the 
country  will  recall,  is  the  yard  which  old  Ben  Tillman 
forced  upon  the  country  when  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  during  the  first 
Wilson  administration.  To  make  a  channel  to  the  yard 
it  was  necessary  to  alter  the  landscape  materially.  At 
great  expense  a  considerable  area  of  land  was  elimi- 
nated. This  was  all  to  the  good  from  the  Daniels 
standpoint,  since  the  more  money  spent  in  the  South, 
the  better.  Young  Roosevelt's  proposal  to  shut  up  the 
Charleston  yard  soon  encountered  negative  action  on 
the  part  of  the  senators  from  South  Carolina.  They 
induced  ten  of  their  associates — making  an  even  dozen 
in  all — to  sign  a  round  robin  declaring  that  they  would 
oppose  with  their  influence  and  their  votes  the  Presi- 
dent's ship  subsidy  bill  if  the  Charleston  yard  was  closed, 
unless  the  government  at  the  same  time  should  also 
close  some  Northern  navy  yard.  They  took  this  threat 
to  Lasker,  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board.  Lasker  is 
the  field  agent  of  the  ship  subsidy  proposal.  He  carried 
the  paper  to  the  White  House,  and  very  shortly  there- 
after Roosevelt  received  formal  and  written  instruc- 
tions from  his  commander-in-chief  to  cancel  the  plan 
for  dismantling  the  Charleston  yard.  Of  course,  Roose- 
velt was  peeved.  Especially  he  resented  Lasker's  part 
in  the  affair.  Orders  being  orders,  he  obeyed — but 
technically  rather  than  in  spirit.  For  immediately  he 
exercised  the  power  of  the  department  and  withdrew 
all  ships  from  Charleston,  leaving  the  yard  with  nothing 
to  do.  A  few  days  thereafter  Secretary  Denby  came 
home,  and  being  more  subservient,  reversed  his  young 
assistant's  policy,  but  not  in  an  oft'ensive  way.  Adroitly 
he  brought  about  the  creation  of  a  board  of  naval  of- 
ficers to  make  a  new  study  of  navy  yard  needs,  pre- 
serving the  existing  status. 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  farm  bloc,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  professional  conser\'ationists  are  making  combined 
effort  to  "save"  the  forest  service  from  transfer  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  where  it  properly  belongs 
and  from  which  it  was  withdrawn  to  please  Gifford 
Pinchot  and  has  since  been  maintained  at  great  expense. 
The  combine  makes  a  showing,  very  adroitly  worked  up, 
that  the  service  as  now  organized  derives  a  revenue  of 
approximately  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  While  it 
is  true  enough  that  the  forest  service  actually  gets  in 
this  amount  of  money,  the  costs  of  its  operation  are 
such  as  to  leave  a  deficit.  As  a  matter  of  cold  fact  the 
service  spends  something  like  three  million  dollars  each 
vear  more  than  it  takes  in. 


Athens  has  been  greatly  agitated  over  the  prospective 
loss  of  Thrace,  which  "produces  nearly  all  the  cereals 
used  by  Greece."  For  our  part,  we  do  not  eat  cereals, 
and  would  probably  remain  dry  eyed  if  the  Turks  took 
Battle  Creek.  

A  striking  exhibit  of  the  demoralization  of  party 
responsibility  and  discipline  in  California  is  supplied  by 
declarations  of  policy  on  the  part  of  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  candidates  for  the  governorship.  Prior 
to  the  conventions  held  at  Sacramento  last  week  both 
Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Woolwine  made  public  the 
lines  upon  which  their  appeals  are  made  to  the  voters 
of  California.  Mr.  Richardson  ignores  all  issues  save 
that  of  economy.  A  promise  to  cut  down  the  cost  of 
the  state  government  was  both  the  foundation  and 
superstructure  of  his  primary  campaign  and  he  pro- 
poses to  proceed  along  the  same  line  with  no  attention 
to  anything  else.  Having  tested-the  potentiality  of  this 
one  idea  he  will  not  mix  things  up  by  recognition  of 
any  other.  Mr.  Woolwine  announces  himself  as  against 
the  \'olstead  law  and  as  favoring  allowance  of  wines 
and  beers.  His  appeal,  he  declared,  would  be  to  the 
sentiment  that  resents  interference  of  government  in 
individual  aft'airs.  Mind  that  neither  of  these  candi- 
dates, although  nominated  under  party  banners  and  as- 
suming to  represent  party  purposes,  has  left  it  to  the 
parties   in   their   organic   character   to   name  the   con- 
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ditions  of  the  contest.  It  would  seem  that  neither  Re- 
pubUcans  nor  Democrats,  other  than  the  candidates 
themselves,  are  to  have  anything  to  do  with  outlining 
the  principles  upon  which  those  who  nominally  repre- 
sent them  are  to  stand  for  election  this  fall. 


The  issue  of  personal  liberty  as  related  to  the  traffic 
in  liquors  is  almost  as  serious  a  matter  in  British 
Columbia  as  with  us,  although  upon  a  different  basis. 
Under  existing  law  liquors  may  be  had  in  sealed  pack- 
ages from  government  stores  by  persons  presenting 
license  to  purchase,  such  license  being  obtainable  for  a 
fee  of  five  dollars.  The  license  requirement  is  resented 
by  many,  who  maintain  the  right  of  a  British  subject 
to  buy  at  his  pleasure  in  open  market  without  special 
permit  from  an  official.  A  further  demand  is  made  by 
those  who  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  working 
classes  for  the  right  to  buy  beer  by  the  glass.  There 
is  no  general  demand  for  the  return  of  the  saloon — 
on  the  other  hand  public  sentiment  supports  its  con- 
tinued suppression — but-  at  the  same  time  there  is  in- 
sistence that  a  way  shall  be  provided  by  which  the 
working  man  may  have  his  glass  of  beer  without  being 
forced  to  acquire  a  license  and  to  lay  in  a  stock.  These 
issues  are  to  be  made  subject  of  action  by  the  provincial 
legislature,  which  is  to  convene  on  the  20th  instant  at 
Victoria.  Public  sentiment  is  divided  and  a  hot  session 
is  in  prospect.  The  present  provincial  government  is 
committed  to  support  of  the  existing  law  and  common 
expectation  looks  to  a  political  turn-over  that  will  bring 
in  a  new  organization  of  the  provincial  government. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


in  and  out  of  Germany  once  and  charged  me  $20,  while  to 
another  he  gave  a  year  in  and  out  for  the  same  money.  In 
New  York  and  Chicago  the  charge  was  $10  for  a  couple 
and  in  Italy  you  may  obtain  a  vise  for  $5. 

W'hile  at  Geneva  I  told  the  German  consul  that  he  could 
renew  my  vise  for  Germany  without  charge  or  I  would  go  to 
Paris  and  thence  to  Belgium  and  Holland.  He  complied,  and 
yet  others  there  paid  again.  In  both  Germany  and  Austria 
once  you  leave  the  country  that  cancels  your  vise  and  an- 
other golden  eagle  must  be  forthcoming.  In  a  number  of 
cities,  after  entering  Germany,  you  must  again  present  your 
passports,  and  a  charge  is  made  for  the  privilege  of  entering 
the  town.  In  some  places  you  may  be  called  at  any  hour 
of  the  night  to  produce  your  passport.  To  me  this  only  oc- 
curred once,  but  other  Americans  recounted  several  instances. 
If  you  buy  anything  in  this  country  they  will  tax  you  on 
export  at  the  border,  but  that  is  purely  an  economic  measure 
and  I  have  no  concern  regarding  it. 

They  have  coined  a  new  word,  "Valutostok,"  meaning  an 
American  who  visits  Germany  or  Austria  and  lives  like  a 
prince  for  a  very  small  amount  of  money;  and  yet  the  town 
of  Innsbruck,  Austria,  was  crowded  while  we  were  there  with 
Germans  hikers  who  can  beat  the  game  by  leaving  Germany, 
going  into  Austria  and  exchanging  the  already  depleted  mark 
for  a  meaningless  Krona.  I  must  confess  some  guilt  of 
"Valutostok"  myself  while  in  Austria,  for  the  bank  quite 
willingly  gave  me  165,000  krona  for  $5.  Ease  and  comfort 
for  little  money,  but  not  oiium  cum  dignitate.  There  are  many 
Americans  who  tell  me  that  they  have  had  no  troubles,  and 
my  own  were  quite  insignificant  as  compared  with  some  I  wit- 
nessed and  others  told  to  me.  It  is  apparent  that  the  wide 
publicity  given  this  subject  by  our  countrymen  has  in  a  great 
measure  modified  the  German  activities,  but  it  is  still  in  the 
air ;  you  feel  it  and  don't  just  know  how.  I  regret  it  ex- 
ceedingly on  account  of  my  German  friends  who  placed  letters 
in   my   hands. 

Obviously  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  all  my  moments  in 
Germany  were  unpleasant,  for  I  could  recount  many  instances 
to  offset  the  unpleasantness.  However,  Americans  visiting 
here  must  expect  no  such  cordial  treatment  as  is  accorded 
to  us  in  Switzerland,  a  most  wonderful,  charming  and  beauti- 
ful country  to  travel  in.  R.  W.  Osborn. 

P.   S. — How  I  miss  my  Argonaut! 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


It  Was  the  Bank  of  Deposit  for  Occidental  Thought  and  Cul- 
ture During  the  Dark  Ages. 


Admiral  Sims  on  San  Francisco  Bay  as  a  Naval  Base. 

NAVAL  WAR  COLLEGE 

Newport,  R.  L,  September  23,  1922. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Argonaut — Dear  Sir:  The  enclosed 
clipping  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Register  quotes  your  edi- 
torial, "The  Proper  Fleet  Base,"  in  your  issue  of  September 
9th. 

I  have  read  this  editorial  with  great  interest,  and  it  hits 
the  nail  squarely  on  the  head.  What  the  navy  needs  is,  of 
course,  a  naval  base;  that  is,  a  position  from  which  the  fleet 
can  operate  as  a  unit,  that  position  having  the  necessary 
facilities  for  repairing  and  supplying  a  fleet  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  A  navy  yard  is  something  entirely  different. 
We  might  have  fifty  navy  yards  on  the  coast,  each  one  of 
which  was  capable  of  a  certain  amount  of  repair  work,  but 
they  would  not  be  adequate  for  our  purposes  in  war  unless 
we  had,  in  addition,  a  real  naval  base.  If  we  had  a  real  naval 
base  we  would  not  need  the  other  positions.  One  of  the  com- 
monest mistakes  made  in  discussing  such  matters  is  to  sup- 
pose that  scattered  naval  bases  are  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  coast.  If  we  have  a  fleet  that  is  stronger  than  the 
enemy  can  bring  to  bear  on  our  coast,  and  if  its  maximum 
efficiency  is  secured  by  keeping  it  together  at  an  adequate 
naval  base,  it  protects  the  whole  coast,  no  matter  how  many 
hundred  miles  long  it  may  be.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

William  S.  Sims, 
Rear-Admiral,  U.  S.  Na\'y. 


Accepted,  With  Thanks. 

The  Seattle  Tozvn  Crier  says  in  a  recent  issue  :  "Among  all 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  daily  and  weekly  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States,  there  is  none  whose  editorial 
observations  are  held  in  higher  esteem  by  the  discriminating 
than  the  Argonaut  of  San  Francisco.  Accuracy  and  amplitude 
of  information,  poise,  understanding,  fairness,  sanity,  honesty, 
and  a  superlative  gift  of  interpretation  are  all  the  Argonaut's." 


A  San   Franciscan  in  Germany. 

Dresden,  August  22,   1922. 

Dear  Mb.  Holman  :  Before  I  left  San  Francisco  for  this 
trip  to  Europe  it  frequently  had  been  stated  and  it  appeared 
in  the  press  that  Americans  were  not  well  treated  in  Ger- 
many. I  suspected  that  our  people  were  imagining  much  of 
this,  but  from  my  own  observation  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  there  is  a  foundation  for  some  of  it.  Frankly  I  do  not 
think  they  want  us  here,  and  while  in  that  frame  of  mind  they 
must  inevitably  show  it.  Personally  I  would  advise  Ameri- 
cans to  avoid  Germany  until  a  little  better  feeling  is  aroused 
and  the  animosity,   if  that  be  it,  is  removed. 

Much  of  the  annoyance,  I  must  admit,  comes  from  my  lack 
of  acquaintance  with  the  language,  for  many  of  the  towns 
could  not  produce  a  single  person  to  whom  a  question  in 
English  could  be  addressed.  A  conductor  or  any  one  con- 
nected with  the  train  or  station  who  could  understand  an 
American  was  indeed  a  novelty,  and  so  refreshing  that  one 
would   forget  himself  for  a  moment. 

Many  of  those  side  trips  involve  one,  two,  or  three  changes, 
yet  if  you  say  to  the  conductor  that,  for  instance,  you  are 
going  to  Dresden,  he  will  not  tell  you  when  to  change  cars, 
nor  will  he  advise  you  when  the  point  is  reached.  Of  course 
it  is  my  duty  to  know  their  language  if  I  expect  to  travel  in 
their  country,  but  such  is  not  one  of  my  accomplishments. 
If  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  one  who  can  speak  both 
languages  much  trouble  is  obviated,  but  it  must  in  truth  be 
added  that  the  conductor  can  not  always  give  accurate  in- 
formation, which  I  found  to  my  sorrow. 

If  one  be  fool  enough  to  travel  first  class,  and  that  coach 
is  full,  he  must  take  second  class,  or  even  third.  But  if  a 
German  enters  the  car  with  a  third-class  ticket  and  takes  a 
second-class  seat  he  will  not  be  forced  to  vacate  for  you.  On 
the  other  hand  an  American  holding  a  second-class  ticket  must 
vacate  a  first-class  seat,  even  though  not  occupied,  or  pay 
the  difference.  In  most  of  the  hotels  here  the  service  is  poor, 
no  doubt  due  to  conditions  which  these  unfortunate  people 
can  not  for  the  present  remedy.  At  the  Hotel  Weber,  one  of 
the  best  here,  I  could  not  get  an  egg  for  breakfast — "all  out." 
If  your  room  is  on  the  fourth  floor  and  you  ring  for  the 
"lift"  it  may  come  up  that  day  or  next. 

They  openly  boast  of  one  price  for  the  resident  and  another 
for  the  American.  If  prices  are  not  in  open  figures  in  the 
stores_you  will  pay  much  more. 

The  San  Francisco  German  consul  gave  me  a  permit  to  go 


The  Canadian  Reciprocity  Campaign. 

San  Mateo,  October  4,   1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  Under  the  caption  "Canada  and  Our 
Tariff"  in  your  issue  of  the  30th  ultimo  you  state  a  case 
which  IS  only  partly  true,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  recital  of 
the    following    facts. 

Reciprocity  was  defeated  in  Canada  in  1911,  not  on  its  own 
merits,  but  principally  because  the  Liberal  government,  under 
the  late  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  had  become  stale  and  was  due 
for  defeat.  The  old  gentleman  chose  a  great  national  issue 
rather  than  the  weakness  of  his  cabinet  to  go  down  on.  The 
Consen.'ative  party  (then  forming  the  loyal  opposition)  in  its 
fight,  while  playing  up  the  imperial  end  of  the  trade  relations 
and  using  President  Taft's  ill-advised  remark  that  "Canada 
would  be  an  adjunct  of  the  United  States,"  with  great  dex- 
terity, laid  much  greater  stress  on  the  extravagances  of  the 
government  with  its  railway  and  naval  policies. 

Probably  the  greatest  factor  was  the  so-called  "Tinpot  Navy" 
of  the  Liberal  government.  Previous  to  the  calling  of  the 
election  the  Conservative  leaders  were  all  in  favor  of  a 
Canadian  navy,  but  as  soon  as  the  Liberals  adopted  it  as  a 
definite  policy  words  could  not  be  found  sufficiently  scornful 
to  be  used  in  describing  the  nucleus  of  the  Canadian  navy. 
Nothing  would  suit  the  Conservative  party  but  the  gift  to 
Great  Britain  of  three  dreadnaughts  for  the  imperial  navy. 
This  carried  great  weight  in  Canada  because  the  British  navy 
is  the  pride  of  all  British  peoples  and  its  traditions  represent 
its  highest  ideals.  It  was  very  potent  in  English-speaking 
Canada,  while  in  Quebec — the  stronghold  of  Sir  Wilfred 
Laurier — it  served  as  putting  militarism  further  away.  The 
Conser\'ative  party  actually  spread  the  propaganda  in  Quebec 
that  Laurier  with  his  Canadian  navy  was  going  to  take  the 
young  French-Canadians  and  send  them  away  to  fight  Eng- 
land's battles. 

You  and  your  readers  know  how  the  political  game  is 
played  here.  There  is  little  difference  in  Canada.  The 
Liberals  are  again  in  power  and  have  intimated  their  desire 
for  reciprocity'.  There  is  no  doubt  of  their  substantial  backing 
by  the  people  on  that  policy,  and  we  shall  hear  more  of  it 
from  those  on  this  side  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  soon  as 
the  people  get  around  to   it.  A  Canadian 

—  »         ,M  — 

Hail  to  the  Chief 

San  Francisco,  September  25,  1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  Friend  W.  Richardson  was  nominated 
for  governor  "on  his  own"  in  a  taxpayers'  revolt.  According 
to  his  catchy  pre-primary  slogan,  "More  Business  :  Less  Poli- 
tics," his  election  would  seem  to  indicate  an  intention  to 
return  to  conservatism,  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished 
by  thousands  of  Californians.  That  his  nomination  was  the 
result'  of  such  a  belief  is  beyond  question,  for  he  was  nomi- 
nated despite  the  machine.  Partly  because  of  that  belief  he 
will   receive  thousands   of  Democratic  votes. 

Who  would  have  supposed  that  the  senior  senator  from 
California  would  have  been  so  lacking  in  political  acumen  as 
not  to  realize  that  the  verdict  of  the  Republican  primary  nomi- 
nating Richardson  luas  the  verdict  of  the  plain  people  in  the 
face  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  machine,  and  yet  it  is 
obvious  that  the  action  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee in  electing  Eoynton  as  its  chairman  was  the  action 
merely   of  that  discredited  machine. 

There  is  grim  truth  in  the  old  classic  legend :  Whom  the 
gods   would   destroy   they    first   make   mad ! 

Edward  A.  Belcher. 


I. 
When  Byzas  picked  on  the  point  of  land  at  the  corner 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Golden  Horn  to  found  a 
colony  of  Megarian  Greeks,  he  proved  himself  one  of 
the  best  realtors  of  classic  times ;  and  the  use  of  a  mod- 
ern commercial  term  does  those  times  no  injustice,  for 
the  classic  Greeks  were  a  thoroughly  commercialized 
people.  Their  bickering  little  governments  were  prob- 
ably founded  for  the  protection  of  their  trade,  and  they 
whip-sawed  each  other  with  every  trick  and  device  they 
could  invent;  and  they  were  very  inventive.  Megara, 
on  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  went  in  for  colonies,  as  all 
the  Greek  communities  did,  which  v/ould  give  the  mer- 
chants of  the  fatherland  a  monopoly  of  business  and  shut 
out  the  other  Greeks.  A  modern  Greek  would  be  as 
much  disposed  to  give  another  half  of  his  coffee  and 
doughnut  joint  as  an  ancient  Greek  would  be  to  let  one 
from  the  next-door  country  trade  with  his  colony.  So 
every  little  Grecian  state  wanted  its  own.  Perhaps  that 
shows  why  they  never  united. 

Thanks  to  Byzas,  Megara  got  a  good  colonv.  The 
Bosphorus  was  the  original  Golden  Gate,  'if  you 
wanted  to  go  anywhere  in  particular  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  that  was  where  you  had  to  go.  lo  once  passed 
that  way  from  Asia  into  Europe  in  the  form  of  a  heifer, 
which  was  a  disguise  Jupiter  wished  on  her  to  conceal 
his  philanderings  from  his  wife;  and  as  even  the  an- 
cients knew  that  the  right  name  for  the  family  cow 
was  Old  Bos,  they  called  the  waterway  the  Bosphorus, 
or  cow-ford,  as  the  English  later  called  a  shallow  place 
in  the  Thames  Oxford.  Place  names  are  wonderful 
records.  Without  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Ionian  Sea. 
the  story  of  lo  would  be  hard  to  swallow. 


According  to  the  London  Post,  Limerick,  where  the 
Irish  rebels  had  their  headquarters,  has  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  peals  of  bells  in  the  world.  They  were  made 
in  Italy  by  a  young  workman,  who.  after  the  toil  of 
many  years,  produced  a  peal  of  bells  which  were  so 
perfect  in  tone  that  even  his  critical  judgment  was 
satisfied.  The  bells  were  hung  in  a  neighboring  con- 
vent, but  in  the  course  of  years  war  swept  across  that 
part  of  the  land,  and  the  bells  were  lost.  Misfortune 
overtook  the  bell-founder,  and  he  left  his  native  land, 
wandering  about  the  world  for  years.  Then,  hearing 
that  his  bells  had  been  taken  to  Limerick,  he  set  out  to 
hear  their  sweet  tones  once  again.  As  his  vessel  sailed 
up  the  Shannon,  borne  upon  the  evening  air  from  the 
towers  of  the  cathedral  came  the  music  of  his  bells.  He 
went  forward  and  sat,  listening,  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the 
distant  cathedral,  but  when  the  vessel  came  to  anchor 
and  they  went  to  rouse  him  he  was  dead. 

One  of  the  popular  French  broadcasting  radio  sta- 
tions is  the  Eiffel  Tower. 


Byzantium  stood  at  the  cross-roads  of  the  ancient 
world.  Traffic  between  two  great  continents  and 
two  great  seas  had  to  pass  it.  It  was  the  Forty- 
Second  and  Broadway  of  its  times.  It  would  have  been 
the  greatest  place  on  earth  for  electric-lighted  bill- 
boards, but  in  the  days  of  Byzas  there  were  none. 
There  were  no  Camel  nor  Chesterfield  cigarettes,  there 
was  no  Spearmint  gum,  no  Beeman's  Pepsin,  there  were 
no  cord  tires,  each  guaranteed  to  be  better  than  all 
the  others;  in  fact,  there  was  very  little  of  what  we 
call  civilization.  But  Byzantium  was  on  the  main  high- 
way of  such  civilization  as  there  was.  Jason  sailed  by 
it  in  the  Argos  on  his  hunt  for  the  Golden  Fleece,  sup- 
posed to  be  placer  gold  from  the  vicinity  of  Trebizond 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  was  the 
toll-house  on  the  natural  canal  between  the  Grecian 
world  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  vast  wheat  fields 
on  the  black  soil  of  what  we  call  the  Ukraine.  When 
it  came  to  picking  property,  Byzas  was  a  good  picker. 
Not  a  real  estater  in  Los  Angefes  could  beat  him.  That 
is  about  all  we  have  on  Byzas.  He  probably  had  a  hard 
time  getting  any  tolls  out  of  the  other  Greeks. 

Constantine  was  another  good  realtor.  Diocletian 
recognized  that  the  main  administrative  troubles  of  the 
Roman  Empire  were  in  the  East,  with  the  Persians  and 
Armenians  and  Sythians  and  other  turbulent  peoples 
on  that  border,  and  removed  his  capital  eastward,  but 
he  missed  the  best  location  by  passing  up  Byzantium 
for  Nicomedia,  or  Ismid,  what  an  American  would  call 
Smithville;  where  Mustafa  Kemal  went  recently  to  be 
near  his  "great  and  good  friend"  the  Sultan.  Con- 
stantine was  a  shrewd  politician  and  business  man,  and 
did  not  make  Diocletian's  mistake.  He  was  practical 
and  believed  in  the  wisdom  of  Senator  Sorghum,  "if 
you  can't  lick  'em,  jine  *em" ;  so  he  jined  the  Chris- 
tians, then  becoming  the  most  numerous  sect  in  the 
empire.  But  as  baptism  was  efficacious  but  once,  he 
postponed  it  until  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  so  that 
he  could  get  a  sort  of  wholesale  rate  on  sin.  He  took 
Byzantium  in  323,  A.  D.,  and  began  turning  it  into  a 
new  city  five  years  later.  It  soon  became  known  by  his 
name,  but  that  of  Byzas  is  preserved  in  the  adjective. 

At  this  time  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  practically  un- 
occupied. There  was  no  such  city  as  London,  and 
lonelv.  long-legged  liver  birds  were  the  only  inhabitants 
of  Liverpool.  New  York  was  not  yet  on  the  map;  in 
fact,  there  was  no  map.  A  great  commerce  for  its  day 
moved  through  the  Bosphorus.  and  Constantinople  be- 
came the  London,  Liverpool,  and  New  York  of  the 
early  Christian  world.  It  was  the  key  of  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere.  But  it  was  far  more  than  that.  It 
is  difficult  to  speak  of  Constantinople  except  in  super- 
latives, nor  is  it  possible  to  indicate  in  any  reasonable 
compass  a  fraction  of  what  it  has  meant  in  human  af- 
fairs. Cities  are  the  greatest  works  of  mankind,  em- 
bodying the  triumphs  of  social,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial organization.  The  very  name  "city"  is,  in  its 
Latin  form,  the  root  word  of  civilization,  because  civili- 
zation is  so  much  the  flower  and  fruit  of  city  life.  And 
Constantinople  has  been  a  great  city,  one  of  the  great- 
est. Because  of  its  position,  its  power,  its  majesty 
and  authority,  it  stood  like  a  tall  rock  amid  the 
barbarian  flood  that  submerged  the  Roman  order, 
and  it  became  the  bank  of  deposit  for  the  intellectual 
treasures  of  antiquity,  a  bank  from  which  those  treas- 
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ures  could  be  and  were  withdrawn  when  the  time  came 
for  men  to  use  them.  So  much  was  this  its  character 
that  part  of  the  serpentine  tripod  of  the  Delphian 
Oracle,  that  supreme  spiritual  authority  of  the  Grecian 
world,  stands  today  in  the  old  Hippodrome,  still  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  thirty-one  Greek  cities  that 
fought  against  the  Persians  at  Platsea. 

It  is  said  that  Rome  gave  the  \\'estern  world  its  juri- 
dical foundation  in  the  Roman  law.  That  is  not  strictly 
true.  Rome  developed  that  grand  system  of  juris- 
prudence, but  Constantinople  gave  it  to  the  world.  If 
Justinian,  Emperor  of  the  East,  had  not  caused  to  be 
compiled,  by  Constantinople  scholars,  the  Pandects,  the 
Code,  the  Institutes,  and  the  Xovells,  our  lawyers  and 
judges  would  onlv  be  guessing  today  at  how  the  Roman 
courts  had  solved  some  of  the  knottiest  problems  of 
human  rights. 

At  such  a  place,  wealth  will  not  only  be  made  in 
quantities,  but  it  will  converge  there  from  without.  A 
great  deal  of  monev  is  made  in  New  York,  but  more 
fs  spent  there— money  that  is  made  in  Pittsburgh,  m 
Chicago,  in  Sioux  City,  in  Davenport,  in  Colusa.  Con- 
stantinople was  not  onlv  a  place  where  embattled  sec- 
taries slew  one  another  in  thousands  trying  to  settle 
whether  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son  were  made 
of  the  same  substance  or  like  substances,  or  whether 
an  omphalopsvchite  that  had  gazed  at  his  own  um- 
bilicus until  he  went  crazy  had  really  seen  the  Light 
of  the  Transfiguration  or  had  merely  overstrained  his 
optic  neri'e:  but  it  w^as  a  place  to  which  the  fastest 
horses  were  brought  from  Arabia,  the  choicest  gems 
from  Golconda,  and  the  finest  weaves  of  silk  on  camel 
trains  from  Shantung  across  the  uplands  of  Turkistan 
and  Central  Asia.  Its  wealth  was  incredible.  Gibbon 
could  not  believe  his  own  authorities  on  it.  It  was  the 
"Queen  of  Cities,"  where  the  tribute  of  the  empire  was 
annuallv  paid,  whose  emperor  daily  received  the  reve- 
nues "from  the  shops,  the  taverns,  the  markets,  from  the 
merchants  of  Persia  and  Eg^-Dt,  of  Russia  and  Hungary, 
of  Italv  and  Spain,  who  frequent  the  capital  by  sea  and 
land" -'a  revenue  so  rich  that  one  of  the  porphyroge- 
netous  emperors  inherited  109,000  pounds  of  gold  and 
300  000  pounds  of  silver,  and  came  to  have  before  his 
death  a  sum  equal  to  8,000,000  pounds  sterling  buried 
in  the  vaults  of  the  palace. 

Constantinople  was  enriched  with  innumerable  works 
of  art  when  Rome  was  in  pitiful  ruins.  The  Hippo- 
drome 1400  feet  long  and  400  wide,  was  adorned  with 
the  images  of  victorious  charioteers.  There  was  a 
statue  of  Helen,  probably  comparable  to  the  Venus  de 
Milo  in  the  Louvre.  There  was  a  Hercules  ot  Ly- 
sippus,  of  noble  size,  a  colossal  image  ot  Juno  from 
her  temple  on  Samos,  and  there  were  the  wonderful 
bronze  horses  that  now  form  the  quadriga  over  the 
portal  of  St.  Mark's  in  ^'enice.  These  were  but  a  few. 
The  city  evolved  an  architecture.  The  Roman  arch 
rotated  'on  a  vertical  axis,  would  describe  a  dome,  and 
this  superbly  beautiful  form  crowned  the  Byzantine 
churches.  Under  those  domes  the  supporting  pillars  and 
pendentives  were  encrusted  with  mosaics  ot  semi- 
precious stone,  the  altars  set  thick  with  gems;  the  whole 
was  ornamented  with  an  overdone,  prodigal  embellish- 

""xhis  was  a  city  of  great  churches,  of  domes  and 
towers  of  palaces  and  convents  and  public  baths  and 
libraries  and  theatres,  and  of  open-air  shelters  wherein 
the  incessantly  disputatious  people  could  split  wMth 
rhetorical  razors  the  single  hair  that  divided  the  Arian 
and  Athanasian  doctrines,  or  some  other  subUetyot  the 
Nicene  creed— the  free  silver  or  protective  tanfi  ques- 
tion of  their  day.  It  was  filled  with  artists,  critics, 
connoisseurs,  savants,  diUetantes,  theologians,  rhetors, 
ranters,  metaphysicians,  pamphleteers,  authors,  it 
seethed  with  intellectual  activity,  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
learnincr  and  a  culture  which,  \yhile  not  creative,  at 
least  preserved  some  of  the  values  of  a  mighty  past. 
If  there  had  been  printing  presses  there  would  have 
been  a  dozen  daily  newspapers  and  they  would  have  had 
extras  on  the  street  every  thirty  minutes. 

A  city  so  placed,  and  drawing  to  itself  its  tribute  of 
the  riches  of  the  world,  is  in  an  exposed  position,  an 
object  of  the  conqueror's  desire.  It  was  taken  many 
times.  It  was  taken  by  the  Persians  and  the  Spartans, 
by  Alcibiades,  Lysander,  Alexander,  Septemius  Severus, 
and  Constantine.  After  Constantine  its  emperors  pre- 
sided, with  the  majesty  of  Augustus,  over  the  dying 
Roman  Empire.  Probably  thev  did  not  hasten  its  fall; 
more  likely  they  kept  life  in  it  long  after  its  normal 
time  to  die.  They  had  their  proportion  of  great  men 
and  sometimes  the' name  of  a  Comnenus  or  a  Paleologus 
is  almost  fit  to  shine  with  those  of  some  of  the  west- 
em  Cffisars.  They  had  a  hard  part  to  play.  Through 
the  Middle  Age's  civilization  was  not  rising  for 
them;  it  was  going  down,  authority  was  weakening. 
the  barbarian  was  coming  closer  every  decade.  There 
are  those  that  believe  our  own  civilization  is  in  that 
sort  of  decline  today,  and  that  the  barbarian  is  coming 
upon  us.  A  widespread  devolution  is  not  easy  to  detect 
at  the  time;  but  as  long  as  we  have  such  institutions 
as  the  General  Electric  Company,  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  the  Remington  and  the  Winchester 
arms  works,  and  some  good  battleships  we  are  still  a 
jump  jr  two  ahead. 

There  was  a  lively  trade  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies, and  before,  between  the  Russians  and  the  Medi- 
terr    lean   world,  through   Constantinople.     A  fleet  of 


rude  boats  annually  visited  it  with  slaves,  furs,  honey 
and  wax,  hides :  and  returned  with  wine  and  oil.  Indian 
spices  and  Greek  manufactures,  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
brokers  and  warehousemen  serving  tliis  profitable  busi- 
ness. But  the  Russians  coveted  the  riches  of  the  city 
even  then,  and  within  two  centuries  tried  four  times 
to  take  it;  and  inasmuch  as  neither  human  nature  nor 
geography  undergoes  much  alteration,  whoever  holds 
Constantinople  must  look  out  for  the  Russian.  It  w'as 
believed  that  a  statue  in  one  of  the  squares  was  in- 
scribed with  a  prophecy  that  Russia  should  one  day  be 
master  of  Constantinople,  and  this  encouraged  Russian 
hope.  That  hope  still  lives,  supported  to  some  degree 
by  a  sort  of  legal  claim  arising  out  of  the  marriage  of 
a  prince  of  Moscow  with  an  heiress  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, .-^s  in  many  cases  of  the  sort,  it  is  largel)'  a  mat- 
ter of  getting  possession,  but  the  present  tenants  are 
hard  to  evict,  and  the  neighbors  will  not  help. 

JIoRTOx  Todd. 
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Song  of  the  Greek  Poet. 

The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece ! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, — 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace. — 

Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phoebus  sprung ! 
Eternal   summer  gilds   them   yet : 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

The  Scian  and  the  Teian  muse. 

The  hero's  harp,   the  lover's  lute. 
Have  fo.und  the  fame  your  shores  refuse ; 

Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 
To  sounds  which  echo   farther  west 
Than  your  sires'  "Islands  of  the  Blest." 

The  mountains  look  on   Marathon. 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea : 
-And  musing  there  an  hour  alone. 

I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  free ; 
For.  standing  on  the  Persians'  grave. 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

A  king  sat  on   a  rocky'  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salamis : 

And  ships  by  thousands  lay  below. 
And  men  in  nations. — all  here  his ! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day, — 

-\nd  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they  ? 

.\nd  where  are  they  ?  and  where  art  thou. 

My  country  ?     On  thy  voiceless  shore 
The   heroic  lay  is   tuneless  now. — 

The   heroic  bosom  beats  no  more  ! 
.\nd  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine. 
Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine? 

'T  is  something,   in  the  dearth  of  fame. 

Though  linked  among  a  fettered  race. 
To    feel    at   least   a    patriot's    shame.^ 

Even   as   I  sing,  suffuse  my  face ; 
For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 
For  Greeks  a  blush, — for  Greece  a  tear. 

Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest ! 

Must  we  but  blush  ? — our  fathers  bled. 
Earth  !   render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

.\  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead ! 
Of  the  three  hundred,  grant  but  three 
To  make  a  new  Themoplae ! 

\\'hat.  silent  still  ?  and  silent  all  ? 

.\h.  no !  the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like   a   uistant  torrent's   fall. 

And  answer,  "Let  one  living  head. 
But   one.    arise. — we   come,    we   come !" 
'T  is  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

In  vain, — in  vain ;    strike   other  chords ; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine ! 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes. 

.\nd  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine ! 
Hark  !   rising  to   the  ignoble  call. 
Hov.-  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal ! 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet, — 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 

Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 

You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave. — 

Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  ? 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these ! 
It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine ; 

He   ser\-ed,  but  served   Polycrates, — 
A  tyrant ;  but  our  masters  then 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend  ; 

That  tyrant  was  Miltiades ! 

O  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 

Another  despot  of  the  kind ! 

Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  ! 

On  Suli's  rock  and  Parga's  shore 
Exists   the  remnant  of  a  line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore ; 
And  there  perhaps  some  seed  is  sown 
The  Heracleidan  blood  might  own. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks. — 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells : 

In  native  swords,   and  native  ranks. 
The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells ; 

But  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  fraud. 

Would  break  your  shield,   however  broad. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with   Samian  wine ! 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade. — 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine  : 

But.  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid. 
My  o';-n  the  burning  tear-drop  laves. 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

Place  me  on  Sunium's  marbled  steep. 
Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 

May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep; 
There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die. 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine, — 

Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine ! — Lord  Byron 


Mme.  Daudet,  the  widow  of  the  celebrated  French 
writer,  has  just  been  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
ot  Honor. 

ilrs.  Emma  Tafanelli  Korn  of  San  Francisco  is 
America's  first  veritable  Portia,  for  Mrs.  Korn  is  so 
far  our  only  woman  lawyer  of  Italian  descent. 

iliss  Lucille  Atcherson  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  woman  appointed  by  the 
L'nited  States  government  to  a  diplomatic  post.  Presi- 
dent Harding  recently  announced  her  nomination  to  be 
secretary  of  embassy,  Class  4. 

Richard  ilulcahy,  ilichael  Collins'  successor  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  of  the  Irish  Provisional 
Government,  is  a  man  of  uncommon  brains,  according 
to  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  of  the  particular  kind 
of  scientific  imagination  needed  in  warfare. 

Noel  Sargent,  who  is  manager  of  the  open-shop  de- 
partment of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
has  taught  economics  and  political  science  at  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Thomas  and  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Washington. 

E.  V.  Lucas,  the  essayist,  whose  writing  is  so  remi- 
niscent of  Lamb  and  who  has  written  the  best  biog- 
raphy of  Lamb  in  the  language,  is  assistant  editor  of 
Punch  and  literary  director  of  Methuen's  publishing 
house.  It  is  said  that  though  Lucas  knows  every  one, 
he  eschews  literary  circles  and  prefers  actors  and  prize- 
fighters. The  essayist  is  an  ardent  cricket  fan  and  en- 
joys a  reputation  as  a  gourmet. 

It  is  said  of  Sir  William  Orpen,  the  English  portrait 
painter,  that  only  serevants  succeed  in  calling  him  Sir 
William.  All  men  call  him  Bill  and  all  women  Orps. 
As  an  R.  .A.,  he  was  duly  elected  to  the  Athenaeum 
Club,  but  it  is  said  that  he  has  never  had  the  courage 
to  enter  that  haunt  of  bishops  and  other  staid  persons. 
Orpen  is  by  common  consent  a  great  painter  and  a 
great  success.  He  has  literally  queues  of  distinguished 
persons  waiting  their  turn  to  sit  to  him  for  their  por- 
traits. 

The  Maharajah  of  Rajpipla,  the  pure  cast  Hindu 
ruler  of  the  Rajputana  state,  is  visiting  this  country 
to  study  our  institutions  and  our  agriculture.  The  Ma- 
harajah is  said  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  Indian 
princes — his  annual  revenue  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$50.000.000 — and  one  of  the  few  not  affected  by  the 
present  native  unrest.  He  belongs  to  the  Sesodia  regime 
and  has  most  enlightened  views.  His  itinerary  includes 
the  grain  fields  of  Canada,  where  he  will  study  the 
implements  in  actual  use  with  a  view  to  their  adoption 
in  India. 

The  Countess  Carola  Frederique  Festetics  de  Tolna, 
who  has  arrived  in  Xew  York  to  pass  the  winter  in  this 
country,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  modern 
of  European  semi-royalties.  The  Countess  Carola  is 
the  youngest  of  the  three  daughters  of  the  Prince  Fes- 
tetics and  his  wife,  the  former  Lady  Mary  Hamilton-, 
the  divorced  wife  of  the  late  Prince  of  Monaco.  The 
countess,  who  is  of  the  emancipated  type  of  European 
woman,  has  maintained  an  extensive  Paris  establish- 
ment for  some  years  and  belongs  to  an  advanced  philo- 
sophical cult. 

George  H.  Sutherland,  now  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  whom  President  Harding  appointed  to 
succeed  John  H.  Clarke  when  he  recently  resigned  to 
devote  himself  to  "reading,  reflection,  and  the  good  of 
humanity,"  was  formerly  United  States  senator  from 
Utah.  The  new  .\ssociate  Justice  was  born  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, England,  1862,  educated  in  Utah  and  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  married  in  1883  to  Rosamond 
Lee  of  Beaver,  Utah,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  same 
year,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Salt  Lake  City 
in  1893.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Utah  senate 
in  '96.  His  terms  in  the  National  Senate  were  1905- 
1911  and  1911-1917.  He  was  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  1916-17.  Mr.  Sutherland  is  the 
author  of  "Constitutional  Power  and  World  Affairs." 

Mrs.  Harriet  de  Kraft  Woods,  who  w^as  recently  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds  of  the 
Congressional  Library — a  post  sometimes  known  as 
"housekeeper  to  the  Congressional  Library" — is  the  first 
woman  to  hold  that  feminine  position,  ilrs.  Woods  is 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Admiral  de  Kraft,  U.  S.  N., 
and  the  widow  of  Arthur  T.  Woods,  professor  of  me- 
chanical engineering  in  the  L^niversity  of  Illinois.  Dur- 
ing her  husband's  life  she  aided  him  in  all  his -technical 
writing,  and  after  his  death  in  1893  became  the  secre- 
tary of  a  well-known  consulting  engineer  of  Chicago. 
In  three  years  she  had  become  manager  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Railroad  Ga::etti: — of  which  her  husband 
had  at  one  time  been  associated'editor.  Concurrently, 
she  acted  as  librarian  of  the  \\'estern  Railway  Club  of 
Chicago.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  ilrs.  Woods  brings  to 
her  new  job  an  unusual  degree  of  executive  training. 
Her  library  career  began  twentj'-two  years  ago  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  a  clerk.  When  her  recent  appoint- 
ment was  offered  her  she  was  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
most  important  divisions  of  the  copyright  office.  Her 
new  duties  involve  the  direct  supervision  of  the  laboring 
force — engineers,  gardeners,  charwomen,  etc. — at  %vork 
in  the  upkeep  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Con- 
gressional Library. 
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MAIDS  OF  HONOUR. 


Some    Studies   of    Moods    and    Tenses    of   Various    Female 
Charmers  at  the  Court  of  Great  Elizabeth. 


Elizabeth  had  the  sour  fortune  to  be  a  great  states- 
man in  the  form  of  a  woman.  She  took  her  England 
through  its  most  critical  infancy,  playing  with  Philip, 
teasing  Aleni^on,  beguiling  the  weary  hours  with  the 
attentions  of  Leicester  and  Raleigh  and  Essex  and  no 
one  knows  how  many  more,  but  always  with  England 
uppermost.  If  she  ever  had  any  physical  charms  she 
outlived  them,  and  died  a  poor,  yellow  old  woman,  with 
yellow  teeth,  and  hair  that  had  been  golden  or  auburn, 
but  looked  like  ashes  at  the  last.  And  if  her  claims  to 
strict  propriety  are  faint,  much  may  be  forgiven.  She 
seems  often  to  have  been  in  love  and  never  to  have  held 
a  lovers  fidelity  for  long.  But  her  court  was  brilliant, 
her  day  was  dazzling,  and  she  was  a  spiteful,  can- 
tankerous, crafty,  wise  and  wonderful  monarch  .  Hers 
was  a  day  of  great  men  rather  than  of  idle  gallantries. 
There  was  intrigue  enough  between  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  parties,  with  plenty  of  menace  from  abroad. 
But  she  brought  England  through,  not  always  honestly, 
but  with  the  guile  of  those  water  fowl  that  pretend  a 
broken  wing  and  lure  the  hunter  away  from  the  nest 
and  the  fledglings.  So  Philip  waited  too  long,  and  when 
he  struck  there  was  Great  Drake  supporting  Great 
Elizabeth :  and  Great  Howard,  and  all  the  other, 
worthies  of  a  great  age,  and  Philip's  kingdom  began 
to  go  to  smash  and  kept  on  going  and  all  the  gold  of 
Peru  couldn't  stop  it 

"Queen  Elizabeth's  Maids  of  Honour,"  by  Violet  Wil- 
son, touches  but  lightly  on  problems  of  policy,  but  at 
times  reflects  the  doings  of  the  world  in  which  the 
Virgin  Queen  played  so  grand  a  part.  Many  young 
noblewomen  are  discussed  here,  and  there  are  some 
grim  pictures  of  Mary  Fitton,  of  Catherine  Grey,  of 
Mary  Sidney,  Coimtess  of  Pembroke,  and  Elizabeth 
Howard,  and  more — all  Mith  hard,  naked  foreheads, 
huge  ruffs  around  their  necks,  and  sleeves  that  looked 
stuffed  with  a  feather  bed.  The  gallery  is  rather  full 
up  with  Elizabeths — Vernon,  Bridges,  Vere,  et  al.  Not 
so  gentle  a  galaxy  as  'Mary  Stuart's,  but  in  some  ways 
more  sprightly;  for: 

Clever  herself.  Elizabeth  had  no  patience  with  stupidity, 
but  liked  to  surround  herself  with  people  whose  quick  brains 
were  attuned  to  her  own.  The  maids  of  honor  were  famous 
for  their  accomplishments :  they  spoke  several  languages,  were 
good  musicians,  clever  needle-women,  graceful  dancers,  and 
proficient  horsewomen.  Xor  were  they  behindhand  in  their 
domestic  pursuits,  being  ever  ready  to  try  their  hands  at 
cookery  when  the  palace  cooks,  usually  "musical-headed 
Frenchmen,"  could  be  prevailed  on  to  demonstrate  the  mys- 
teries appertaining  to  sugar-plate,  kissing  comfits,  ginger- 
breads, sugar  meats,  or  the  most  delectable  confectionerj- 
known  as  marchpane. 

From  their  nearness  to  the  queen's  person,  the  maids  of 
honor  were  objects  of  solicitude  to  the  courtiers,  who  pressed, 
and  not  infrequently  bribed  them  to  further  their  suits  with 
the  queen.  Sometimes  they  were  successful,  often  they  were 
not;  so  much  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  favor  sought, 
the  personality  of  the  suitor,  the  influence  of  the  lady,  and 
the  caprice  of  the   queen.   • 

Walking  the  tightrope  of  propriety  and  statecraft 
was  what  was  required  of  Elizabeth,  and  she  had  to 
do  it.  She  did  not  wish  to  marry,  as  a  husband  would 
have  been  an  encumbrance  and  she  had  a  hard  race  to 
run.  If  she  had  married  a  Spaniard  she  would  have 
incurred  the  enmity  of  France,  and  of  Spain  had  she 
married  a  Frenchman.  For  like  reasons  she  could  not 
marry  a  Protestant,  nor  a  Catholic.  She  could  not 
make  open  war  on  Spain  with  her  weak  little  island 
kingdom  as  it  then  was.  and  she  would  not  let  Spain 
alone.  She  took  stock  in  the  ventures  of  the  profiteers 
of  her  day,  then  known  as  privateers,  yet  would  grant 
them  no  letters  of  marqite  to  distinguish  them  from 
oirates  or  protect  them  from  the  Spaniard  or  the  hang- 
man. Her  whole  life  had  to  proceed  on  such  a  basis, 
clear  to  the  end.  and  she  saw  it  through  with  hardly  a 
whimper.  The  Tudor  blood  was  Welsh.  So  is  Lloyd 
George. 

Of  her  dangling  about  with  the  widowed  Lord  Robert 
Dudley,  Miss  Wilson  has  this  to  say.  in  part: 

At  this  crisis  Elizabeth  threw  both  parties  into  enual  per- 
plexity by  creating  Lord  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester  (accom- 
panying the  honor  with  the  gift  of  Kenihvorth  Castle),  at  the 
same  time  saying  that  as  she  esteemed  him  "as  her  brother 
and  best  friend"  he  would  make  a  suitable  husband  for  Mary. 
Queen    of   Scots.  • 

No  one  knew  what  to  think,  least  of  all  Leicester,  who 
regarded  the  suggestion  as  the  work  of  Sir  William  Cecil, 
and  expressly  designed  for  his  undoing.  In  perplexity  he 
consulted  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  who  suggested  that  he 
should  test  the  queen's  affection  for  himself  bv  flirting  with 
one  of  her  ladies. 

Leicester,  being  at  his  wit's  end,  said  he  would,  and  fixed 
on  Lettice  Knollys.  the  beautiful  young  Countess  of  Essex, 
for  the  dangerous  experiment. 

Once  begun,  the  flirtation  proceeded  apace,  to  the  alarm 
of  the  ladies  trembling  at  the  thought  of  what  would  happen 
when   the  queen  became   aware   of  it. 

As  Leicester  avowedly  designed  to  arouse  Elizabeth's  jeal- 
ousy, he  ostentatiously  deserted  her  for  the  company  of 
Lettice,  who.  pleased  with  a  seeming  conquest,  did  all  she 
could  to  lure  him  on.  The  queen  drew  her  own  conclusions 
and  drew  them  strong,  so  that  even  Leicester  was  aghast  at 
the  storm  he  had  raised.  Lettice  fell  from  her  high  place  in 
Elizabeth's  friendship  forever,  whilst  the  maids  of  honor  had 
a  sor'-y  time  listening  to  the  ravings  of  a  jealous  woman 
who  heretofore  had  never  dreamt  of  a   rival. 

Perhaps  part  of  Elizabeth's  repugnance  to  marriage 
may  be  found  in  her  statement  that  the  English  ran 


after  an  heir  to  the  throne  more  than  the  reigning  sov- 
ereign; and  she  dearly  loved  to  be  run  after.  The  court 
must  form  a  suitable  stretch  for  such  a  pursuit,  and  all 
must  be  in  order: 

Elizabeth  wished  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  royalty, 
by  establishing  a  monopoly  of  everything  likely  to  enhance 
a  queen.  This,  with  so  many  ladies  eager  to  emulate,  if  they 
could  not  rival  their  mistress,  she  found  by  no  means  easy. 
Did  the  queen  wear  silk  stockings,  then  no  more  cloth  hose 
for  the  ladies  of  the  privy  chamber.  With  their  ankles  all 
alluringly  outlined  by  silk  stockings,  they  waited  for  Eliza- 
beth to  state  a  new  fashion,  which  hotfoot  they  must  have, 
too.  Lace  ruffs,  kept  in  place  by  wire  "supportasses,"  were 
common  neckwear  at  court,  but  the  year  of  Ann  Russell's 
wedding  saw  the  introduction  of  an  innovation  which  revo- 
lutionized ruffs.  Mistress  Dinghen,  a  Dutch  woman,  came  to 
England,  and  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  uses  of  starch. 
Englishwomen,  quickly  appreciating  the  possibilities  of  this 
new  method,  flocked  to  Mistress  Dinghen,  ea<?erh'  proffering 
the  £5  fee  which  she  charged  for  initiating  pupils  into  the 
mysteries  of  starching,  with  an  extra  twentv  shillings  for 
instruction  in  making  starch.  Steel  or  silver  poking  sticks 
were  next  used  in  preference  to  the  old-fashioned  setting- 
sticks,   and  a  new   industry  sprang  into  being. 

Higgins,  a  tailor,  established  a  great  reputation  for  his  ruffs 
or  picardels,  and  his  shop,  in  a  road  above  Westminster 
called  Piccadilly,  held  infinite  variety  of  them,  "either  clogged 
with  golde.  silver,  or  silk  lace  of  stately  price,  wrought  all 
over  with  needle  work,  speckled  and  sparkled  heer  and  there 
with  the  Sonne,  the  moone,  the  starres.  and  many  other  an- 
tiquities strange  to  beholde.  Some  are  wrought  with  open 
woorke  down  to  the  midst  of  the  ruffe  and  further,  some 
with  purled  lace  so  cloyd.  and  other  gewgawes  so  pestered, 
as   the  ruffe   is   the   least   parte   of  itself." 

So  that's  where  starch  came  from,  and  perhaps  how 
Piccadilly  got  its  name.  And  one  clearly  sees,  from 
the  ankles  of  the  maids  of  honor,  that  silk  stockings 
are  not  a  vice  peculiar  to  our  age.  Flappers  have  al- 
ways worn  them  when  they  could  find  the  price,  and 
maids  differ  little  from  century  to  centurv. 

When  St.  Louis  asked  his  faithful  De  Joinville 
\vhether  he  would  not  follow  the  example  of  Our  Lord 
and  wash  the  feet  of  the  poor,  the  marshal  replied, 
"Sire,  those  villains'  feet  I  will  not  wash."  But  St. 
Louis  did,  and  so  did  Elizabeth,  keeping  her  Maundv 
at  Greenwich  and  washing  the  feet  of  some  thirty-nine 
old  women,  who  were  made  as  passable  as  possible  first. 
But  there  was  one  aspect  of  the  recurrent  ceremony 
she  did  not  like : 

The  reiterance  made  of  her  thirty-nine  years  was  the  least 
pleasing  part  of  the  Maundy  ceremony  to  Elizabeth,  who 
much  disliked  anything  that  called  attention  to  the  passage 
of  time.  She  had  been  much  put  out  by  the  behavior  of 
three  of  her  rejected  suitors  who  had  recentlv  taken  unto 
themselves  wives.  Thereby  thev  caused  extreme  annoyance 
to  the  virgin  Queen  of  England,  who  liked  to  imagine  them 
languishing  in  single  blessedness  :  when,  instead,  they  wedded 
less  exacting  princesses,  Elizabeth  conceived  herself  very 
grievously    affronted. 

The  liA'^eliness  of  the  court  was  from  time  to  time  en- 
hanced with  theatricals,  and  while  the  Globe  may  not 
have  had  much  scenery  at  first,  they  had  it  at_  court; 
and  as  much  trouble  with  props  as  any  motion-picture 
studio ; 

The  Master  of  the  Revels  needed  to  be  a  man  of  resource, 
for  the  actors  were  frequently  exactin"  in  the  nature  of  their 
demands.  One  company  sent  in  a  request  for  "Hobby  horses, 
"wheat  sheaves,  bodies  of  men  in  timber,  dishes  for  devil's 
eyes,  devices  for  hell,  the  hell-mouth."  Another  set  of  players 
could  not  perform  without  a  vizard  for  an  ane's  face ;  also 
a  monster;  seven  dozen  imitation  eggs,  sham  whiting, 
mackerel,  flounders  and  snowballs.  The  Earl  of  Leicester's 
company  proved  insistent  for  a  vizard  with  a  black  beard; 
one  similar  with  a  red  beard,  and  sufficient  fir  poles  to  repre- 
sent a  forest.  Others  clamoured  for  a  device  for  counter- 
feiting Thunder  and  Lightning,  a  country-house,  a  city,  a  live 
fox  and  a  wax  cake. 

When  properties  w^ere  not  in  stock  they  had  to  be  made, 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  actors  being  about  to  nresent 
"The  history  of  the  Burnyng  Rock,"  were  particular  that  the 
rock  should  be  adequately  represented.  The  iLister  of  Revels, 
wishful  to  please,  borrowed  a  cloud  for  the  nurpose ;  there- 
after trouble  and  expense   fell   heavily  upon  him. 

Painters  set  to  work  to  transform  the  cloud  into  a  rock, 
but  the  paint  refused  to  dry,  so  fires  had  to  be  kept  burning 
day  and  night.  As  it  still  partook  more  of  a  cloud  than 
rock  in  appearance,  a  load  of  ivy  was  sent  for,  to  cover  its 
obvious  deficiencies.  Then  aqua-viteC  being  burnt  on  the  rock, 
twelvepence  had  to  be  expended  in  order  "to  alay  the  smell 
thereof." 

The  next  performers  raised  trouble  over  the  damaged  cloud, 
so  Edward  Tilney  had  to  get  "a  hoope  and  blewe  lynnen  cloth 
to  mend  the  cloude  that  was  borrowed  and  cut  to  serve  the 
rock   in  the  plaie   of  the  burning  knight." 

And  there  were  tournaments,  and  once  Elizabeth 
thought  virginity  could  be  overdone  and  she  would  wed, 
in  spite  of  what  she  had  always  said  about  the  advan- 
tages of  the  single  state.  A  youthful  swain  from 
France,  nineteen  years  her  iunior.  Duke  of  Anjou  and 
son  of  Catherine  de  ^ledici.  was  selected.  It  was  a 
rather  cruel  sort  of  business,  in  which  the  maids  of 
honor  took  no  very  honorable  part  at  the  end.  The 
love-starved  queen  met  him  and  let  herself  fall  in  love 
with  him.  There  was  a  great  to-do  when  the  French 
party  came  over: 

The  annual  tournament  in  honor  of  the  oueen's  accession 
was  held,  as  usual,  at  Whitehall  on  November  17th.  Eliza- 
beth in  the  gallery  paid  scant  attention  to  her  champion.  Sir 
Henry  Lee.  and  other  valiant  knights,  so  engrossed  was  she 
by  AleuQon,  who  wooed  her  with  persuasive  tongue  and 
ardent  eyes.  Elizabeth,  fairly  carried  off  her  feet,  forgot  she 
was  a  queen,  forgot  her  years,  her  austere  virginity;  every- 
thing, indeed,  save  the  magic  of  love.  Taking  a  ring  from 
her  finger,  she  gave  it  to  Alencon,  so  openly  that  he,  and 
all  who  saw  the  act.  regarded  it  as  a  definite  pledge  of  be- 
trothal. 

Ambassadors  hastened  back  to  despatch  special  couriers 
with  the  news ;  Londoners  heard  the  J-eport  with  dolour ; 
peddlers  leaving  town  that  night  advertised  it  throu.gh  the 
provinces    along    with    their   wares. 

Then  entered  policy,  and  the  marriage  had  to  be  pre- 
vented. The  anti-French  marriage  party  besieged  the 
maids  of  honor,  and  they  besieged  the  queen : 

Ladies  of  the  bedchamber  foretold  diminution  of  her  power 


and  loss  of  the  nation's  affection;  Blanche  Parry  re  l- 

unhappiness  of  her  sister  Mary  with  Philip  of'Spai:.  ,  ll.r. 
Radcliffe  requoted  Elizabeth's  own  arguments  on  the  su- 
periority of  virginity;  maids  of  honor  with  gusto  repeated 
reasons  the  queen  had  used  to  thwart  their  own  love  affairs. 
In  united  chorus  they  wrung  their  hands  and  besought  her 
not   to   throw   herself   away   upon   a  beardless   boy. 

Morning  found  the  ladies  exhausted  but  triumphant,  and 
Elizabeth  resolved  to  remain  a  spinster.  Having  dried  their 
eyes  and  repaired  the  damage  to  their  complexions,  maids  of 
honor  assured  the  anxious  courtiers  without  that  all  would 
be  well,  as  Her  Majesty  had  sent  a  message  to  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  requesting  him  to  come  at  once  in  order  to  help  her 
out   of   a  very   difficult  situation. 

AIen(;on  paid  an  early  visit  with  all  the  confidence  of  an 
assured  lover,  but  his  eager  protestations  of  affection  were 
chilled  by  the  queen's  evident  agitation,  and  the  presence 
of   an    undoubtedly   hostile   third   party. 

Elizabeth  in  eulogistic  terms  prcfessed  the  deepest  affection 
for  monsieur,  and  though  she  had  decided  never  to  marry 
she  begged  that  he  would  think  of  her  as  a  sister. 

Monsieur,  angry  and  mortified,  flatly  refused  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort;  he  declared  that  Englishwomen  were  as 
fickle  as  their  climate,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Elizabeth  could  not  bear  to  see  her  "little  frog"  cry.  and 
drying  his  eyes  with  her  own  handkerchief,  endeavored  to 
console  him  with  words  "even  more  tender  than  the  occasion 
demanded." 

The  Spanish  business  began  to  blow  tip  warm,  and 
Miss  Wilson  gives  us  this  succinct  but  vivid  and  hu- 
man account  of  a  passage  between  the  queen  and  the 
Spanish   ambassador ; 

Though  the  exploits  of  the  explorers  did  much  to  enhance 
the  prestige  of  English  seamanship,  they  undoubtedly  led  to 
strained  relations  with  Spain,  who  regarded  their  bolde,st  ex- 
ploits as  sheer  acts  of  piracy.  Bernardino  de  Mendoza,  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  acting  under  instructions  from  King 
Philip,  went  down  to  see  Elizabeth  at  Richmond,  with  a  plain 
request  that  she  would  restore  the  plunder  Drake  had  taken 
from  Spanish  treasure  ships.  The  queen  in  oained  surprise 
said  it  was  the  first  she  had  heard  of  the  matter;  nor  would 
depart  from  ignorance,  though  Mendoza  assured  her  that  he 
had  himself  been  telling  her  of  it  for  the  past  three  and  a  half 
years.  With  cynical  skill  the  Spaniard  worked  Elizabeth  into 
a  white  heat  of  fury,  by  hinting  that  if  she  remained  obdu- 
rately deaf  it  might  be  necessary  to  see  if  the  roar  of  Spanish 
cannon  could  improve  her  defective  hearing.  Having  con- 
veyed the  hint  and  set  Elizabeth  hectoring,  he  waived  the 
matter  as  not  w^orth  disputing  with  "a  lady  so  beautiful  that 
even  lions  would  crouch  before  her."  "She  is  so  vain  and 
flighty  that  her  anger  was  soothed  at  hearing  this,"  wrote  the 
ambassador  in  his  account  of  the  interview,  when  he  referred 
to  Elizabeth  not  as  a  lion-taming  lady,  but  a  "rusty  old  weather 
cock"    veering    with    every   breeze. 

This  proud  but  pathetic  majesty  had  much  to  fear 
from  the  maids.  They  could  not  help  it;  nobody  could. 
It  was  just  human  nature,  imperfectly  disciplined.  She 
fell  in  love  with  the  step-son  of  her  old  lover,  Leices- 
ter; fell  in  love  when  she  was  old  and  lonely,  with  a 
young  philanderer  of  the  court,  who  abused  his  advan- 
tage and  treated  her  with  wilful  caprice.  He  demanded 
a  monopoly  of  her  favors,  and  when  she  showed  some 
kindness  to  a  rival  provoked  a  duel  and  got  himself 
wounded,  and  after  the  caustic  observation  on  Eliza- 
beth's part  that  some  one  ought  to  take  him  down,  he 
made  it  up  in  this  crude  fashion: 

Essex  soon  made  his  peace,  as  well  he  knew  how ;  a 
caressing  gesture,  a  few  endearing  words,  such  were  treasures 
to  Elizabeth  by  their  rarity.  The  flowing  compliments  which 
slipped  so  easily  from  Raleigh's  facile  tongue  were  difficult  to 
Essex.  Indeed,  his  flattery  of  the  queen  was  so  stilted  that 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  took  him  to  task  on  the  subject,  saying, 
"a  man  may  read  your  formality  in  your  countenance;  where- 
as it  ought  to  be  done  familiarly  and  with  an  air  of  interest." 

Frances  Walsingham,  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  widow,  could  have 
told  the  queen  the  difference  between  my  Lord  of  Essex's 
real  and  artificial  love-making,  for  her  he  wooed,  won,  and 
secretly  married.  The  news  when  it  came  to  the  queen's 
ears  caused  her  paroxysms  of  jealous  misery  which  preyed 
alike  on  mind  and  temper.  The  whole  court  in  general,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  privy  chamber  in  particular,  suffered  vicari- 
ously,  as  an   apprehensive  courtier  informed  Lord  Talbot: 

"If  she  could  overcome  her  passion  against  my  Lord  of 
Essex  for  his  marriage,  no  doubt  she  would  be  much  quieter ; 
yet  doth  she  use  it  more  temperately  than  was  thought  for, 
and  God  be  thanked,  doth  not  strike  all  she  threats.  The 
earl  doth  use  it  with  good  temper,  concealing  his  marriage  as 
much  as  so  open  a  matter  may  be ;  not  that  he  denies  it  to 
any,  but  for  Her  Majesty's  better  satisfaction  is  pleased  that 
my  lady  shall  live  very  retired  in  her  mother's  house." 

Before  long  both  queen  and  wife  had  common  cause  to- 
gether, for  neither  could  claim  Essex's  vagrant  affection  for 
long,  and  he  began  to  pay  great  attention  to  Lady  Mary 
Howard,    Her   Majesty's   pretty   cup-bearer. 

And  there  is  the  note  of  bitterness  on  .\nn  Russell's 
wedding : 

After  the  feast  came  a  masque  performed  by  the  maids 
of  honor.  The  girls  had  invented  a  new  dance  especially 
for  the  occasion,  and  "each  had  a  shirt  of  cloth  of  silver,  a 
rich  waistcoat  wrought  with  silkes  and  gold  and  silver,  a 
inantell  of  carnation  taffeta  cast  under  the  arme.  and  their 
hair  loose  about  their  shoulders  curiously  knotted  and  in- 
terlaced." Into  the  hall  they  came  led  by  Mary  Fitton, 
"and  delicate  it  was  to  see  eight  ladies  so  pretty  and  richly 
attired." 

The  masque  ended  in  great  applause  from  the  on-lookers, 
when  vivacious  Mary  Fitton,  approaching  the  queen,  entreated 
that   she  would  come  and  join  in  the  dancing. 

"Who    art    thou?"    inquired    Elizabeth. 

".•\ffection,"  replied  Mary  Fitton,  and  the  word  stung  the 
queen  to  the  quick. 

"Affection !  Affection  is  false,"  quoth  she  bitterly.  "Yet 
Her  Majestic  rose   and  dawnced." 

The  reader  of  this  book  will  find  in  it  a  great  deal 
of  interest  about  the  maids  of  honor,  but  the  best  of  it 
serves  as  a  mirror  to  reflect  the  Virgin  Queen,  and  re- 
flect her  as  a  human  being  rather  than  a  depersonalized 
agency  of  statecraft.  The  treatment  is  sympathetic  and 
the  reader  may  supply  the  analysis  himself.  As  a  view 
of  a  great  age  it^  is  well  worth  while.  The  illustrations 
are  especially  interesting  and  historically  valuable,  and 
include  a  reproduction  of  a  painting  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Dc  LTsle  and  Dudley,  showing  Elizabeth  dancing 
with  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Queen  Eliz.\beth*s  M.-vids  of  Honour.  By  Violet 
Wilson.    New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.:  $8. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ended  September  30,  1922,  were  $149,600,000  ; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year, 
$140,000,000;    an    increase   of   $9,600,000. 


There  appears  on  the  horizon  no  other  ade- 
quate source  of  help  but  the  United  States  if 
Europe  is  to  be  brought  back  to  a  healthy 
condition  within  the  near  future.  Dr.  Henry 
A,  E.  Chandler,  economist  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York,   declares. 

"During  the   four  years  that  have  elapsed 
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since  the  armistice  closed  the  great  war  there 
has  always  existed  a  strong  hope  that  con- 
ditions in  Europe  were  gradually  improving, 
and  that  a  solution  would  finally  be  found  for 
the  great  conflict  of  interests  that  has  been 
impeding  Europe's  recovery,"  Dr.  Chandler 
writes  in  the  October  issue  of  the  bank's 
magazine,  Commerce  Monthly, 

"The    occurrences    of    recent    months,    how- 
ever, have  finaly  brought  many  people  all  over 
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the  world  to  recognize  what  some  of  the 
ablest  observers  in  Europe  have  long  ago 
seen,  namely,  that  there  exists  in  the  status 
quo  left  by  the  war  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
a  series  of  economic,  financial  and  political 
conditions  that  have  been  slowly  but  surely 
driving  some  of  the  principal  European  na- 
tions into  a  deadlock  which  in  some  ways  be- 
comes set  harder  and  harder  with  each  suc- 
cessive month. 

"This  deadlock  is  two-fold  in  nature.  On 
the  one  hand,  a  series  of  economic  conditions 
and  inter-governmental  financial  obligations 
arising  out  of  the  war  have  forced  govern- 
ments   into    financial    practices    which    react 
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upon  business  conditions  with  sufficient  force 
to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the  productive 
power  of  some  of  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  deadlock  in 
international  opinion  which  in  many  ways  is 
the  more  difficult  to  solve.  The  latter  arises 
chiefly  from  the  inability  of  the  nations  to 
understand  the  insurmountable  difficulties  in 
each   other's  problems. 

"The  fact  is  that  there  exists  in  France  as 
in  Germany  a  very  complicated  and  difficult 
condition  of  affairs.  Just  as  it  appears  im- 
possible for  Germany  to  get  upon  her  feet 
without  a  respite,  so  it  appears  impossible  for 
France,  without  reparations  or  financial  help 
from  other  countries,  to  meet  the  obligations 
that  face  her.  And  even  if  Great  Britain 
could  afford  to,  and  were  willing  to,  cancel 
the  entire  French  debt  to  her  without  reliel 
from  her  debts  to  the  United  States,  France 
could  not  entirely  forego  reparation  payments 
for  any  considerable  time  without  other  sub- 
stantial financial  help   from  the   outside. 

"This  is  the  central  fact  of  the  situation  in 
Europe.  It  does  not,  of  course,  include  many 
important  factors  that  must  be  considered  be- 
fore sound  conditions  can  be  established. 
Many  of  these  questions,  notwithstanding  the 
pressing  nature  of  some  of  the  situations  they 
involve,  must  wait  for  their  final  solution 
until  the  deadlock  has  been  broken.  The  cen- 
tral fact  in  the  present  European  situation, 
then,   involves  principally  two   things: 

"First,  whatever  may  be  the  theoretical  ca- 
pacity of  several  of  the  European  nations,  the 
governments  (through  which  all  national 
policy  must  in  the  end  be  expressed)  face  a 
combination  of  economic  and  financial  bur- 
dens that  they  can  not  carry  unaided. 

"Second,  partly  because  of  this  financial 
deadlock,  and  partly  because  of  the  misunder- 
standing of  each  other,  European  nations  worn 
nervebare  by  long  attempts  at  working  out 
their  own  problems,  have  been  driven  farther 
and  farther  into  a  deadlock  of  opposing 
opinion. 

"The  evidence  appears  well  nigh  overwhelm- 
ing that  Europe  is  unable  to  pull  herself  out 
of  this  dilemma  without  help.  Europe  must 
have  help  in  two  ways  : 


With  both  coal  strikes  settled  and  the  rail- 
way shopmens'  strike  practically  over,  surprise 
has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  the 
market  did  not  respond  vigorously  to  the  good 
news.  But  this  is  not  the  way  of  Wall  Street. 
The  outcome  had  been  long  expected  and  dis- 
counted marketwise,  so  that  on  its  announce- 
ment there  was  a  wave  of  profit-taking  whose 
effect  has  been  augmented  by  efforts  of  the 
bearish  element. 

However,  in  a  bull  market  it  is  quite  nor- 
ma! to  have  a  fair  setback  about  the  middle 
of  September  and,  considering  the  extent  of 
the  previous  advances,  the  declines  have  been 
moderate  and  have  resulted  in  an  increased 
short  interest  in  many  stocks  and  improve- 
ment in  the  technical  position.  Bears  lay 
much  store  by  the  fresh  complications  in  Eu- 
rope brought  about  by  the  new  snarl  in  the 
German  reparations  matter  and,  what  is  more 
serious,  the  danger  of  general  war  in  the 
Near  East  in  consequence  of  the  Turkish  suc- 
cesses and  the  Soviet  attitude.  However,  this 
latter  menace  is  likely  to  bring  about  ulti- 
mately a  closed  rapprochement  between  the 
Allies  and  the  strong  stand  taken  by  Great 
Britain  is  apt  to  check  very  shortly  the  am- 
bitions  of  the  Turk. 

Coal  production  is  now  being  pushed  to  the 
utmost,  and  the  question  of  adequate  supplies 
is  largely  dependent  on  the  railroads.  For 
some  months  there  will  be  undoubtedly  a 
scarcity  of  coal  in  some  districts  and  result- 
ing high  prices,  but  this  condition  is  tempo- 
rary. The  steel  industry  is  slowly  getting 
back  into  its  stride,  with  the  prospect  of  con- 
tinued improvement  throughout  the  balance  of 
the   year. 

Reports  from  the  various  industries  con- 
tinue in  the  main  encouraging.  The  spectacu- 
lar shut-down  of  the  Ford  works  reflects  con- 
ditions applying  to  that  particular  company,  or, 
possibly,    merely    the    mental    attitude    of    its 


owner.  The  companies  manufacturing  rail- 
road equipment  are  receiving  a  flood  of  or- 
ders. The  locomotive  companies  are  especially 
rushed  and  are  steadily  increasing  operations. 
According  to  a  recent  statement  of  President 
Vauclain,  Baldwin,  which  is  now  operating  at 
about  50  per  cent,  capacity,  will  be  working 
at  full  capacity  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
significance  of  this  can  be  realized  when  it  is 
remembered  that  this  company  can  earn  all 
charges  and  dividends  with  a  liberal  margin 
over  when  operations  for  the  year  average 
only  30  per  cent,  capacity.  The  locomotive 
business  is  peculiar  in  that  it  fluctuates  enor- 
mously from  year  to  year,  and  consequently 
large  profits  must  be  exacted. — The  Trader. 


It  would  seem  to  be  a  sign  of  increasing 
prosperity  in  Europe  if  people  there  have 
money  to  invest  in  America.  In  discussing 
bond  market  conditions  this  summer  the 
Guaranty  Surt-ey,  published  by  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  calls  attention 
to  a  recent  growing  demand  from  abroad  for 
American  securities:  "This  demand  has  come 
chiefly  from  Holland  and  Switzerland,  where 
money  rates  are  low  and  surplus  funds  in 
large  amount  appear  to  be  available  for  in- 
vestment. Interest  is  centered  in  Liberty 
Bonds  and  foreign  dollar  bonds  issued  in  the 
United  States,  which  are  tax-free  to  non-resi- 
dent aliens,  as  well  as  in  the  standard  rail- 
road issues  with  which  foreign  purchasers  are 
familiar."  

The  ranks  of  those  lined  up  against  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Southern  Pacific-Central 
Pacific  system  in  this  state  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  Central 
California  Traffic  Association,  a  body  com- 
posed of  traffic  managers  of  some  of  the  great- 
est business  organizations  in  this  part  of  the 
state. 

Convinced  that  dissolution  of  this  great  rail 
system  would  mean  added  freight  bills  to  the 
extent  of  several  million  dollars  every  year 
and  inferior  service  due  to  the  two-line  haul, 
the  executive  committee  of  this  organization, 
of  which  A.  T.  White,  traffic  manager  of  the 
Emporium,  is  chairman,  passed  resolutions 
backing  up  the  chambers  of  commerce  and 
civic  organizations  throughout  the  state  which 
are  going  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  state  the  public's  side  of  the 
case. 

The  shippers  declare  they  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  any  railroad,  but  in 
this  case  are  convinced  that, if  the  Union  Pa' 
cific  secures  the  dismemberment  of  the  S.  P.' 
C.  P.  system,  as  it  asks,  the  men  who  pay 
freight  bills  will  be  the  real  losers. 

The  California  Electric  Railway  Asoscia- 
tion,  whose  membership  includes  electric 
transportation  ocmpanies  in  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Bakersfield,  Fresno,  San  Jose, 
Stockton,  Sacramento,  San  Diego  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  state,  also  has  passed  reso' 
lutions  strongly  protesting  the  unmerger,  and 
has  sent  copies  of  the  protest  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  members  ol 
Congress   interested. 

Most  of  the  organizations  throughout  the 
state  which  have  heard  arguments  on  the 
question  of  dismemberment  have  gone  on 
record  against  it  and  have  joined  the  ship- 
pers' committee  against  dismemberment  in 
planning  to  present  the  public's  case  to  the 
commission.  , 

Essentially  a  product  of  evolution,  the  In- 
vestment Bankers'  Association  of  America 
was  formed  as  a  result  of  conferences  on 
other  maters  held  between  Eastern  and  West- 
ern bond  dealers.  Organization  was  perfected 
in  New  Y"ork  on  August  8,  1912,  with  181 
main  and  13  branch  offices  on  the  rolls.  With- 
in the  decade  this  number  has  increased  to 
555  main  and  258  branch  office  memberships — 
a  200  per  cent,  increase  in  nine  years. 

George  B.  Caldwell,  at  the  time  with  the 
Continental  and  Commercial  Trust  and  Sav- 
ings Bank,  Chicago,  was  the  founder  of  the 
organization  and  its  first  president,  serving 
until  1914-— a  two-year  administration.  In  ad- 
dition to  "the  father  of  the  association,"  as 
he  is  known,  the  following  men  played  im- 
portant roles  in  initial  activities,  and  the  poli- 
cies they  laid  down  have  been  carried  through 
to  the  present  time  by  the  organization  with- 
out  important   deviation :    Lewis   B.    Franklin, 
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Allen  G.  Iloyt,  William  R.  Compton,  Warren 
S.  Hayden,  C.  T.  Williams,  and  a  number  of 
others.  With  a  vastly  larger  membership  than 
was  registered  in  its  early  days,  the  associa- 
tion still  stands  committed  to  its  original 
tenets. 

The  first  convention  of  the  organization  was 
held  in  New  York  on  November  21,  1912. 
It  has  met  annually  during  the  intervening 
years  in  the  following  cities  in  order:  Chi- 
cago. Philadelphia,  Denver,  Cincinnati,  Balti- 
more, Atlantic  City,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  and 
New  Orleans,  where  last  year  a  record  attend- 
ance of  890  was  registered.  St.  Louis,  in 
1919,  had  recorded  700  delegates,  Boston  the 
next  year  reporting  650  in  attendance. 

There  had  come  about,  before  organization 
among  the  bond  dealers,  a  growing  feeling  of 
the  importance  that  the  investment  banking 
business  was  assuming.  The  conviction  had 
been  gaining  strength  that  investment  banking 
occupied    a    distinct    and    separate    field    from 
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general  banking.  While  recognizing  that  com- 
petition is  an  incentive  in  any  line  of  busi- 
ness, the  dealers  also  faced  the  fact  that  the 
investment  banking  business  is  by  nature 
somewhat  cooperative,  and  that  investment 
bankers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have 
much  in  common.  The  formation  of  a  syndi- 
cate is  essentially  the  formation  of  a  tempo- 
rary partnership,  it  was  clear. 

With  the  increasing  size  of  issues  offered 
to  the  public  many  problems  were  presented 
for  solution,  to  say  nothing  of  legislation  in 
the  several  states*  and  in  Congress.  In  ad- 
dition public  utility  commissions  and  their 
rulings  affected  the  value  of  securities.  All 
these  factors,  together  with  many  others,  had 
created  the  feeling  that  some  organized  effort 
must  be  made  to  bring  together  the  legitimate 
dealers  of  the  country.  Today  the  organiza- 
tion  comprehends    in    its    membership    95    per 
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cent,  of  the  better  investment  bankers  of  the 
United   States   and    Canada. 

As  the  association  has  grown  the  board  of 
governors,  which  meets  quarterly  for  this  and 
other  purposes,  has  exercised  greater  care  in 
consideration  of  applications  for  membership 
quantity  membership,  with  the  result  that  ad- 
mission to  membership  has  become  a  desired 
privilege  to  be  kept  at  high  value. 

Up  to  thirty  years  ago  the  distribution  of 
investment  securities  had  been  carried  on  prin- 
cipally by  houses  located  in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Philadelphia.  In  those  days  the 
modern  syndicate  was  unknown ;  in  fact  such 
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a  form  of  distribution  really  began  to  assume 
national  proportions  less  than  fifteen  years 
ago.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  as  corporate 
finanicng  developed,  as  municipal  financing 
grew  in  amount,  the  dealers  found  it  neces- 
sarj-  to  cooperate  more  closely  in  distributing. 
About  that  time  it  was  estimated  that  $1,557,- 
146,000  in  corporate  securities  and  $400,000  - 
000  in  state  and  municipal  securities  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  investing  public,  as  compared 
with  $1,826,495,000  in  corporate  securities  and 
$1,030,000,000   in    state   and   municipal  securi- 
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and  the  listing  of  them  is  indicative  of  the 
scope  and  activities  of  the  organzation  :  busi- 
ness practice  and  ethics,  constitution  and  by- 
laws, education,  financing,  and  auditing,  for- 
eign securities,  fraudulent  advertising,  gov- 
ernment bond,  industrial  securities,  irrigation 
securities,  legislation,  marine  securities,  mem- 
bership, municipal  securities,  publicity,  public 
service  securities,  railroad  securities,  real  es- 
tate securities,  syndicate  agreements,  and 
taxation. 

As  a  rule  the  chairman  of  each  committee 
is  a  member  of  the  governing  board,  thus  es- 
tablishing contact  of  that  body  with  committee 
work. 

With  an  active  board  and  committees  at 
work,  the  secretary  is  concerned  in  keeping 
touch  with  all,  in  referring  matters  between 
committees,  carrying  out  the  programmes 
mapped  out,  and  conducting  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  association.  The  duty  of  appear- 
ing at  hearings  and  stating  the  position  of  the 
association  upon  any  public  question  comes 
from  the  president,  the  board  of  governors,  or 
its  committees. 

Last  year  the  organization  took  a  great  for- 
ward step  in  the  formation  of  group  organiza- 
tions blanketing  every  geographical  division 
of  the  country,  California  taking  the  lead  in 
this  expansion  policy.  The  zeal  and  cooopera- 
tion  they  exhibited  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  enhanced  growth  the  organization  experi- 
enced last  year. 

When  California  won  the  1922  convention 
at  New  Orleans  last  year  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  California  group  determined  to 
stage,  not  only  a  successful  convention,  as  far 
as  thoroughgoing  handling  by  the  host  com- 
mittees could  insure  it,  but  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  show  their 
fellow  investment  bankers  from  beyond  the 
Rockies  an  adequate  cross-section  of  th-j 
scenic,  agricultural,  and  industrial  resources 
of  the  state.  They  pledged  themselves  to  see 
to  it  that  the  men  who  have  helped  underwrite 
and  market  the  securities  of  California's  large 
capital  enterprises,  and  who  have  been  familiar 
with  the  development  of  those  resources 
through  absorption  of  analysis  and  reports, 
should  see  at  first  hand  the  reality.  Hence 
the  week's  swing  through  Sacramento,  Stock- 
.ton,  Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  en 
route  to  Del  Monte  for  the  convention,  Oc- 
tober 9th-12th,  with  the  post-convention  day 
in    San   Francisco. 

California  and  the  bankers  both  will  be 
material  gainers  as  the  result  of  the  better 
acquaintanceship. — Cyrus  Peirce. 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Equitable  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  held  September  20,  1922,  a  quar- 
terly dividend  of  4  per  cent,  was  declared  on 
the  outstanding  capital  stock  of  the  company, 
payable  September  30,  1922,  to  stockholders 
of  record  September  22,   1922. 


ties  for  the  latest  available  annual  period. 

The  policies  of  the  Investment  Bankers'  As- 
sociation are  laid  down  by  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors and  its  officers,  and  these  policies  are 
executed  by  the  standing  committees  of  the 
organization.  Appointed  each  year,  these  com- 
mittees are  active  in  fact  and  not  theoretically. 
Appointment  as  a  member  of  a  committee 
means  work  and  travel  in  conferences  and 
entails  study  and  a  large  correspondence.  No 
individual  is  asked  to  serve  unless  willing  to 
give  of  his  time  to  the  work  to  be  under- 
taken. 

Nineteen    committees   are    now    functioning, 
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Stripped  to  its  essentials,  the  so-called 
Water  and  Power  Act  proposes  the  issuance 
of  $500,000,000  of  state  bonds  to  put  the 
State  of -California  into  the  electrical  power 
business.  This  is  six  times  the  present  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  state  and  twice  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
has  four  times  the  assessed  valuation  of  Cali 
fornia. 

California  today  leads  the  world  in  elec- 
trical power  development.  Nowhere  else  is 
power  so  plentiful  and  so  cheap.  Private  en 
terprise  has  acomplished  this  and  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
needs  of  the  state. 

But  as  the  growth  of  California  proceeds 
the  state  will  need  more  and  better  country 
highways,  more  schools  and  more  public  build- 
ings. The  state  will  have  to  finance  them. 
Private  enterprise   will  not  do  it. 

The  issuance  of  $500,000,000  of  bonds 
would  stretch  California's  credit  to  the  break- 
ing point.  Even  if  the  Water  and  Power  Act 
accomplished  everything  that  its  advocates 
claimed  for  it  California  would  be  no  better 
oft"  than  it  is  at  present,  with  the  private 
producers  of  electrical  power  operating  under 
the  control  of  the  state  railroad  commission. 
The  people  of  the  state  have  everything  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  gain  in  the  proposed  experi- 
ment. 

Why  should  California  bond  itself  to  the 
limit  to  go  into  the  power  business  when  it  is 
going  to  need  its  credits  to  discharge  properly 
the  legitimate  functions  of  the  state  govern- 
ment? The  answer  is  obvious  to  every  thinks 
ing  person,  and  intelligent  voters  of  California 
may  be  depended  upon  to  defeat  the  prepos- 
terous water  and  power  scheme  at  the  polls 
next   November.        . 

Despite  the  recent  strikes  of  shopmen  and 
coal  workers,  resulting  in  traffic  congestion 
on  Eastern  lines  and  a  car  shortage  in  the 
West,  new  records  in  the  loading  of  freight 
cars  with  commercial  products  for  shipment 
throughout  the  country  were  established  dur- 
'\n%  September  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany on  its  Pacific  system. 

Records  revealed  by  J.  H.  Dyer,  general 
manager  of  the  company  at  San  Francisco, 
show  that  the  loading  of  cars  during  the  past 
month  increased  15  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  September,  1921,  and  September,   1920. 

The    large    increase    in    loadings    was    con- 


sidered as  most  gratifying  by  officials  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company.  They  pointed  out 
that  the  report  proved  conclusively  the  recent 
shopmen's  strike  had  not  acted  to  curtail 
traffic  on  the  lines  of  the  company  or  to  place 
large  numbers  of  cars   out  of  commission. 

Completed  reports  from  all  districts  of  the 
system  show  that  for  the  first  twenty-seven 
days  of  September  this  year  a  total  of  82,421 
cars  were  loaded  with  consignments  of  freight. 
For  the  same  period  in  September,  1921,  the 
total  was  71,782  cars.  The  loading  for  this 
period  of  September,  1920,  totaled  71,361 
cars. 

The  tabulation  reveals  that  the  average 
daily  loading  of  cars  for  September  of  this 
year  amounted  to  3053  on  the  Pacific  system, 
as  compared  with  a  daily  average  of  2659 
cars  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  or  an 
increase   of  394   cars   per   day. 

With  records  for  the  entire  month  of  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  rapidly  being  completed, 
it  was  indicated  the  car  loadings  for  the 
month  amounted  to  approximately  91,500.  as 
compared  with  a  total  of  79,400  cars  for  Sep- 
tember, 1921,  and  79,303  cars  for  September, 
1920.  This  was  an  increase  of  approximately 
12.100  cars  for  the  past  month  over  Septem- 
ber a  year  ago.        , 

Mr.  F.  A.  Freeman,  president,  and  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Camp,  secretary  of  the  Freeman, 
Smith  &  Camp  Company  are  in  San  Fran- 
cisco prior  to  the  Investment  Bankers'  Con- 
vention at  Del  Monte  in  order  to  confer  on 
matters  affecting  the  California  offices  of  the 
company.  , 

The  foremost  question  of  the  moment  is 
whether  the  remarkable  activity  of  the  mid- 
summer months  will  be  followed  by  a  period 
of  gradually  and  conservatively  increased  busi- 
ness or  whether  it  is  the  forerunner  of  a 
period  of  secondary  inflation.  The  indica- 
tions point  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  good 
business  based  primarily  on  domestic  require- 
ments is  ahead  for  the  autumn  months,  but 
that  inflation  in  the  generally  accepted  sense 
will  not  occur,  says  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  of  New  York. 

Manufacture  is  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  ex- 
cepting in  so  far  as  some  industries  have 
suffered  from  lack  of  coal  and  inadequate 
transportation  facilities.  Crop  yields  are  ex- 
cellent for  practically  all  crops  except  cotton, 
according  to  the  September  estimates,  and  the 
forecast  is  for  a  cotton  crop  more  than  two 
million  bales  above  that  of  last  year.  Unem- 
ployment is  practically  non-existent.  Retail 
and  wholesale  business  in  the  United  States 
during  the  autumn  will  show  considerable  ex- 
pansion over  that  of  the  corresponding  period 
of  1921. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  recognized  that  even 
though  crops  are  large,  dollar  wheat,  a  con- 
siderable decline  in  the  price  of  hogs  since  the 
first  of  June,  and  relatively  low  prices  of 
other  agricultural  products  have  reduced  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  farmer.  The  situa- 
tion is  similar  in  respect  to  other  important 
classes  of  raw  materials.  These  conditions 
and  the  fact  that  not  far  from  one  million 
men  were  continuously  out  of  work  as  a  result 
of  strikes  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sum- 
mer are  major  factors  which  have  effectively 
blocked  inflation  at  this  time.  Business  is 
being  booked  for  requirements  of  the  imme- 
diate future  and  forward  buying  is  cautious. 
Good  business  is  assured,  but  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  a  boom. 

Conditions  abroad  and  the  state  of  the  ex- 
changes are  not  such  as  to  encourage  any  idea 
that  there  is  to  be  any  large  increase  in  Eu- 
ropean business  in  the  near  future.  Exports 
from  the  United  States  to  countries  where 
general  business  shows  improvement,  such  as 
Australia,  the  leading  South  American  coun- 
tries, Central  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
will  probably  increase  somewhat,  but  these 
countries  are  primarily  dependent  on  con- 
ditions in  the  international  market  for  raw 
materials,  chiefly  agricultural,  and  their  in- 
habitants are  therefore  in  a  position  differing 
in  no  important  way  from  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  They  will  unquestionably  buy 
more  freely  than  they  bought  last  year,  but  not 
extravagantly. 

It  may  well  be  that  prices  in  some  lines  may 
continue  to  tend  upward  as  price  and  wage 
readjustment  proceeds,  but  any  rapid  general 
upward  tendency  in  the  prices  of  goods  ready 
for  the  ultimate  consumer  would  be  checked 
by  unwillingness  and  inability  on  the  part  of 
purchasers  throughout  the  world  to  follow  up 
the  market.  Manufacturers  and  merchants  will 
still  find  it  essential  to  ptirsue  a  policy  of 
careful  and  economical  operation,  for  the  best 
prospect  of  profits  lies,  not  in  rapidly  rising 
prices,  but  in  operating  efficiency  and  gradu- 
ally expanding  volume  of  business. 

The  probable  course  of  money  rates  during 
the  next  few  months  must  be  judged  in  con- 
nection with  several  factors,  namely,  the  de- 
gree of  activity  in  general  business,  the  course 
of  government  refunding  operations,  the 
amount  of  slack  present  in  the  leading  ca- 
pacity of  the  individual  banks  of  the  country 
and  the  change  in  the  effect  of  crop-moving 
requirements  on  the  money  situation  by 
reason  of  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  system. 

One  of  the  prime  purposes  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the   Federal  Reserve  system  was  to 
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overcome  the  seasonal  stringency  which  prior 
to  that  time  had  been  a  characteristic  of  tlie 
money  market  of  this  country.  The  abnormal 
business  conditions  which  prevailed  from  the 
autumn  of  1914  until  midsummer  of  1921 
made  it  impossible  to  judge  with  any  accuracy 
the  probable  effectiveness  of  the  system  in 
stabilizing  the  money  market  through  the 
crop-moving     season.       During     the      autumn 
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months  of  1921  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
money  market  was  the  rapid  liquidation  of 
loans  as  a  result  of  the  general  business  re- 
adjustment then  in  progress.  The  currrent 
season  is  the  first  since  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  when  the  machinery 
then  established  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
function  under  reasonably  normal   conditions. 
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I::  ;=  nevertheless  noteworthy  that  although 
large  crops  were  moved  ven^-  rapidly  during 
the  fall  months  of  1921,  the  resultant  demand 
for  money  did  not  check  the  steady  decline 
in   money  rates. 

On  the  basis  of  current  conditions  and  the 
factors  referred  to  above,  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  expecting  any  sharp  change  in 
money  rates  in  the  near  future,  although  such 
change  as  takes  place  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  slightly   higher   rates. 


Captain  Thomas  Harold  Messer,  C.  E.,  U. 
S.  A.  (retired),  announces  that  be  has  re- 
sumed private  practice  as  consulting  engineer, 
with  executive  offices  in  the  Mills  Building. 
San  Francisco.  Telephone  Garfield  733.  With 
eighteen  years  of  technical  training  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  building  construction  prob- 
lems, architectural  and  landscape  develop- 
ment, city  and  country  planning,  and  civic 
betterment,  he  offers  expert  personal  ser\'ice. 


Forty-six  years  ago  there  was  only  one  tele- 
phone in  the  world.  Today  there  are  14,- 
000.000  instruments  in  the  United  States 
alone. 


At  a  marriage  ceremony  in  India  the  bride 
stands  on  a  large  plate  filled  with  milk  and 
rose   colored   sweetmeats. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


"This  Freedom"  suffers  from  the  malady 
that  afflicts  all  thematic  novels — that  of  an 
arbitrary'  decision  in  a  factitious  case.  It  can 
not  be  otherwise  with  a  thematic  novel  unless 
like  a  certain  recent  play  it  offers  two  end- 
ings, and  then  it  is  the  reader's  choice  that 
is  arbitrary-.  The  moral  of  all  which  is  that 
it  is  both  fatal  and  impossible  to  generalize, 
though  generalize  one  must  to  solve  a  general 
problem.  The  old  querj-  rears  its  head 
whether  literature  is  a  legitimate  vehicle  for 
moral  questions.  The  answer,  of  course,  de- 
pends on  one's  personal  ethical  convictions. 
But  the  quen'  is  a  legitimate  one,  and  there 
is  the  ine\ntable  fact  that  a  solution  to  a 
social,  moral,  or  ethical  problem  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  a  mathematical  problem.  The 
former  is  written  to  support  a  foregone  con- 
clusion ;  the  latter  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
its    premises. 

But  to  leave  formulas  and  get  do\vn  to 
facts.  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  written  a  power- 
ful defense  for  his  brief,  which  is  that  a  mar- 
ried woman's  first  allegiance  is  to  her  chil- 
dren. Stated  thus  baldly  the  case  seems  too 
obvious  to  need  treatment.  But  it  is  the  ob- 
verse of  the  medal  that  engages  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's interests  and  sympathies.  Seen  from 
the  other  angle  of  the  paradox,  the  theme  of 
"This  Freedom"  is  whether  or  not  a  married 
woman  has  a  right  to  an  independent  career. 
Beyond  a  doubt  the  individualists  will  chorus 
a  mighty  affirmative  to  this  bald  statement. 
The  question  is  truly  a  vexatious  one — in 
print.  Personally,  we  have  a  theory  that 
Rosalie's  case  would  never  arise  in  the  three 
dimensions  of  realit}.-,  or  if  it  did.  would 
be  in  the  freak  case — and  Mr.  Hutchinson 
hints  that  his  heroine  was  such  a  one — of  a 
dual  personality.  There  are  women  un- 
doubtedly who  are  as  engrossed  in  business 
or  career  as  Rosalie  was — that  is,  to  the  de- 
gree rareh'  achieved  by  either  se.x  where  the 
interest  in  work  absorbs  everything  else. 
Such  a  woman,  we  maintain,  would  not  have 
married,  or  if  she  had  would  have  proved  so 
unsatisfactory'  a  mate  that  the  marriage  would 
not  have  endured  long  enough  to  work  the 
havoc  wrought  by  Rosalie's  and  Harr>''s. 
There  may  be — ^but  we  have  not  known  them 
— women  capable  of  the  dual  personality-  ex- 
hibited by  Rosalie  of  business  machine — she 
was  a  banker — and  emotional  parent.  But  at 
least,  fortunately,  their  number  is  not  great. 
The  female  of  the  species  is  usually  either  a 
characteristic  example  of  the  gentler  and 
more  emotional  sex  or  she  belongs,  when- 
reason  outweighs  emotion,  to  what  is  latterly 
called  the  third  sex.  Rosalie  marvelously 
combined  these  two  phenomena.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  one  so  affectionate,  so  emotional 
as  she  would  have  so  relentlessly  and  terribly 
sacrificed  her  family.  Still,  an  extraordinarj-, 
a  freakish  dual  personalitj-  might  have  done 
so.      Only — we    repeat — such    are,    by   the   law 


of  chance,  rare.  Rosalie  is  admitted  by  her 
author  to  be  an  tmusual  character.  Why 
apply  her  problems  to  ordinar\-  mortals?  The 
majority  of  her  sex  are  by  the  nature  of 
things  primarilj'  mothers.  Surely  we  can  af- 
ford the  luxur>-  of  a  few  feminine  bankers 
who  are  most  likely  spinsters,  nine  out  of  ten 
times. 

Otherwise,  and  we  have  treateu  its  problem 
first  because  it  is  thai  that  will  engage  the 
instant  and  clamorous  attention  of  the  public, 
"This  Freedom"  is  a  striking  piece  of  work, 
and  a  much  more  artistic  one  than  'Tf  Win- 
ter Comes."  In  both  these  novels  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson's characterization  is  remarkably  fine 
and  the  plot  of  "This  Freedom"  shows  greater 
dramatic  power  than  the  former  book.  There 
is  a  wonderful  drive  about  it.  It  is  a  thing 
that,  having  read,  one  could  not  forget.  This 
is  partly  due  to  a  rather  mannered  4>resenta- 
tion  of  material  in  "This  Freedom."  Unless 
we  are  mistaken.  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  taken 
a  leaf  from  Edgar  Lee  Masters'  method  in 
"Domesday  Book."  Sometimes  the  affectation 
of  legal  phraseolog>'  is  identical.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  without  power  and  it  is  conducive 
to  verisimilitude.  But  let  us  pray  all  the 
gods  that  ever  were  imagined  that  the  custom 
will  not  be  generally  adopted.  Once  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Masters  and  twice  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Hutchinson  are  decidedly  enough.  If  the 
legal  treatment  affected  by  these  gentlemea 
combined  with  their  common  delusion  of  being 
the  god  in  the  machinen-  of  destiny,  becomes 
general  we  shall  eschew  all  novels  and  live 
happily  ever  after.  Meanwhile,  "This  Free- 
dom" is  eminently  worth  reading — though  we 
wish  it  were  possible  for  its  author  to  patent 
his  method.  Already  we  can  see  a  ghastly 
long  line  of  lesser  gods  from  machines  show- 
ing the  strings  with  which  they  pull  their 
puppets  and  philosophizing  in  a  vein  half  way 
between  Dickens  and  E.  L.  Masters  between 
pulls.  Please,  ifr.  Hutchinson,  patent  it  I 
But  as  for  the  question  answered  by  "This 
Freedom" — a  novel  can  prove  nothing.  All 
this  one  proves  is  that  A.  S.  M.  believes  a 
woman's  place  is  in  the  home,  and  doubtless 
he  knows.     He  is  a  bachelor.  R.  G. 


Note*  of  Books  and  Authors 

The  author  of  a  book  of  French  recipes  re- 
cently re\-iewed  in  these  co!i:mns.  Xavier  Ras- 
kin, whose  practice  of  French  cooking  has 
been  largely  got  in  .\merica,  has  for  many 
years  been  the  chef  in  the  family  of  Mrs. 
Elliott  Mc.\llister.  M.  Raskin's  book,  "The 
French  Chef  in  Private  -American  Families" 
(Rand,  McNally  &  Co.).  is  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  French  recipes  adapted  to  Ameri- 
can cooking  conditions. 

The  Princeton  University  Press  is  prepar- 
ing the  fifth  edition  of  Professor  Edwin 
Grant  Conklin's  "Heredit>-  and  En\'ironment 
in  the    Development    of   Men."      This   will  be 


What  the  Poets  think  of 


A  CRITICAL 

FABLE 


FROM  THE  PUBLISHER'S  MAIL  BAG 

"I  intended  only  to  dip  into  it  and  keep  the  rest  for  a  forthcoming  week- 
end in  the  Berkshires.  But— almost  against  my  will— I  read  the  book 
without  a  break  save  those  caused  by  punctuating  chuckles.  It  is  both 
a  witty  and  incisive  piece  of  work.  .   .   .  My  congratulations." 

Louis  Untermeyer. 
"  'A  Critical  Fable'  is  not  only  far  and  away  the  cleverest  thing  I  have 
seen  in  many  a  moon,  but  it  contains  the  finest  and  most  penetrating 
criticism  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  poets  in  question.  ...  I  foresee  that 
some  poets,  otherwise  of  the  hour,  may  live  by  their  mention  in  it.  .  .  . 
The  book  sums  up  our  poetic  revival,  or  the  leading  figures  in  it,  better 
than  anything  that  has  come  out  of  the  movement." 

Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse. 
"I  don't  know  when  I  have  been  more  amused  by  anything  than  I  have 
by  'A  Critical   Fable.'     It  is  a  pit}'  my  collateral  ancestor  can  not  read 
his  audacious  imitator;  he  would  enjoy  him." 

Amy  Lowell. 

WHO  WROTE  IT? 
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the  ninth  printing  of  this  important  book. 
Revised  with  everj'  new  printing,  its  sales, 
instead  of  dropping  off,  show  a  steady  in- 
crease. 

"Memories  of  Travel,"  by  \'iscount  Brj-ce. 
will  be  published  early  in  1923  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company.  These  obser\-ations  and  im- 
pressions of  a  veritable  citizen  of  the  world 
will  carry  the  reader  to  such  unusual  scenes 
of  travel  as  Iceland,  the  Altai  Mountains,  and 
the  Marsh  of  Suvorov.  as  well  as  showing 
fresh  aspects  of  Palestine,  the  isles  of  the 
Pacific,    and    the   sceneo'    of    N"orth   America 

In  answering  the  question,  "Which  is  your 
favorite  among  all  the  characters  in  your 
books?"  put  to  him  recently  by  the  London 
Bookman,  Mr.  Locke  made  a  characteristically 
"Lockean"  reply,  "Perhaps  Septimus,  who  has 
always  struck  me  as  being  rather  a  dear  ass." 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  have  announced  a  new 
story  by  Locke,  "The  Tale  of  Triona,"  for 
early  publication. 

A  book  for  artists,  architects,  and  all  other 
lovers  of  beautj'  is  "Villas  of  Florence  and 
Tuscany,"  by  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlem  (J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company).  It  consists  of  three 
hundred  photographic  illustrations  of  the  finest 
examples  jof  Italian  villas,  taken  by  the  author 
and  accompanied  by  five  chapters  of  descrip- 
tive text. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Gilbert 
Frankau,  the  author  of  "The  Love  Storj'  of 
Aliette  Brunton"  (The  Century  Compan>) 
new  this  year,  "Peter  Jameson."  a  success  of 
vestenear.  etc..  was  at  twenty-one  president 
of  a  large  corporation  and  a  thoroughgoing 
business  man.  He  sold  out  at  great  loss  early 
in  the  days  of  the  world  war,  enlisting  in  the 
British  army  as  a  private.  He  was  a  field 
gunner  on  the  western  front.  Later  he  was 
sent  to  Italy  on  a  special  mission.  He  suf- 
fered shell-shock  while  on  the  peninsula  ex- 
pedition, and  was  invalided  out  of  the  ser\'ice 
with  permanent  rank  as  captain.  But  Mr. 
Frankau  never  uses  his  military-  title. 

Lord  Dunsany's  first  work  of  fiction  will  be 
published  this  fall  under  the  title  "Don  Rod- 
riquez."  He  prefaces  the  book  with  the  fol- 
lowing: "I  have  chosen  a  pleasant  tale  for 
you  in  a  happy  land.  I  have  youth  to  show 
you,  and  an  ancient  sword,  birds,  flowers,  and 
sunlight,  in  a  pirin  unharmed  by  any  dreams 
of  commerce." 

"The  Stage  Life  of  Mrs.  Stirling,"  by  Percy 
Allen,  has  just  been  published  by  the  Duttons. 
So  long,  so  active,  and  so  important  was  that 
life  that  the  volume  becomes  practically  a 
historj-  of  the  London  stage  during  the  nine- 
teenth centun-.  Percy  .\IIen,  who  is  Mrs. 
Stirling's  grandson,  makes  the  narrative  vivid 
and  fascinating,  filled  with  the  color  and  the 
action  of  the  days  when  the  London  theatres 
housed  so  many  geniuses.  For.  as  he  well 
says,  the  stor\'  of  her  life  links  up  the  stage  of 
the  Siddons,  the  Kembles,  and  the  Keans  with 
that  of  the  Ir\-ings,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  and  the 
Bancrofts.  There  are  many  good  stories  of 
famous  actors  and  actresses  and  the  volume 
is  illustrated  with  pictures  of  Mrs.  Stirling 
and  others,  some  of  them  reproduced  from 
paintings   in  the  Garrick  Oub. 


Atl    Books  iha[  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222   .^TOCKTOK    St. 
Union  Square                  San   Francisco 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
yoo  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selb'ng.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
Sas  Fbancisco,  Cai- 


IF 


YOU    ARE    A    REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  hoar  in  the  real  "Old  Book 
Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE.  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Sutter. 

Rate  Old  Books  Boncht.  Sold  and  Honted  For  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (Fotmeriy  of  the  Wthe  Hook) 


The  Valley  of  Content 

By  BLANCHE  UPRIGHT 

A  San  Francisco  author's  first  novel 
— the  dramatic  version  to  be  pro- 
duced in  New  York  this  season,  by 
Marjorie  Rambeau.  $1.90 

Book  Dept. ,  Main  Floor. 


October  7,  1922. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

"With  &  Poet  In  the  Rockies. 
It  is  easy  for  admirers  of  Vachel  Lindsay 
to  cavil  at  Mr.  Graham's  book,  for  after  the 
Rockies,  the  volume  is  concerned  less  with 
the  poet  than  with  the  narrator.  Admirers  ot 
Mr.  Graham,  on  the  other  hand,  will  note 
with  interest  that  he  is  the  better  mountain- 
climber  of  the  two.  Poor  \'achel  was  so  hard 
put  to  it  to  keep  up  with  the  agile  English- 
man that  he  didn't  give  voice  to  as  many 
good  things  as  one  hoped.  Still,  the  book  is 
worth  reading  for  its  chapter  on  the  Dukho- 
bars  and  the  Mormons  in  Canada ;  and  for 
passages  like  these:  "Springfield  is  not  even 
on  the  main  line  from  Xew  York.  But  neither 
is  Bethlehem."  And  of  Springfield's  cordiality: 
"It  was  verj*  moving  for  one  who  had  come 
right  out  of  the  bitterness  and  quarrels  of 
Europe  and  out  of  the  loneliness  of  London. 
They  know  something  about  living  which  we 
are  forgetting."  As  for  Lindsay  himself,  he 
admires  "the  chivalric,  leisurely,  and  flam- 
boyant genius  of  the  South."  calls  Santa  Fe 
"the  spiritual  capital  of  America,"  is  more 
interested  in  Swinburne  (whose  "Ode  to 
Athens"  he  recited  with  gusto)  than  in  Whit- 
man, wants  two  or  three  literary  lights  per 
year  from  Europe  to  come  to  us  sponsored  by 
our  magazines  and  universities,  and  believes 
in  primitive  Christianity.  Finally,  "his  polit- 
ical hero  is  John  Randolph  or  Andrew  Jack 
son,  his  literary  god  is  Ruskin,  his  artist  in 
marble  is  St.  Gaudens.  his  pet  hobby  is 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  his  passion  is  the 
road,  and  his  ideal  is  St.  Francis." 

Tramping    with   a   Poet    ix    the    Rockies.      By 
Stephen  Graham.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.; 


The  Singing  Captives. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  delightful  "Quiet  In- 
terior," E.  B.  C.  Jones'  book  of  a  year  ago, 
we  began  "The  Singing  Captives"  avidly,  but 
eagerness  soon  spent  itself  on  the  latter. 
Perhaps  Miss  Jones  is  experimenting — her 
work  has  not  the  quality  of  pot-boiling — or 
for  one  reason  or  another  she  may  not  be 
in  her  best  form.  But  certain  it  is  that  "The 
Singing  Captives"  does  not  compare  with 
"Quiet  Interior,"  which,  despite  the  neutrality 
of  its  tone  and  title,  pulses  with  life.  By 
contrast,  the  gayer,  louder  tune  one  expects 
from  "The  Singing  Captives"  limps  and 
stumbles    along   most   lifelessly. 

This  defection  is  probably  due  to  its  having 
an  anecdotal  backbone  about  sufficient  for 
the  vitality  of  a  short  story.  By  dint  of  much 
characterization,  interesting  but  still  unin- 
spired, the  author  has  spun  this  out  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  rather  slim  novel  with,  we 
think,  unfortunate  results.  Though  again,  we 
may  be  prejudiced  by  expecting  too  much 
from  the  author  of  "Quiet  Interior."  Is  it 
possible  that  Miss  Jones  is  resting  on  her 
laurels?  We  do  not  purpose  to  let  her  do  so. 
Any  one  who  could  write  Miss  Jones'  former 
book  should  be  ashamed  of  the  nonchalance 
exhibited  in  "The  Singing  Captives."  For  ex- 
ample, Carolyn  tells  her  brother,  Roden,  "I'm 
lunching  with  Anne  at  Simpson's  today. 
Will  you  come  ?"  That  was  at  10  o'clock.  "x\t 
noon  Roden  roused  himself"  and  went  down 
to  lunch,  where  the  family  was  assembled, 
including  Caroline !  This  is  a  minor  point 
assuredly,  but  it  doesn't  make  for  greater 
reality  and  the  thing  is  obviously  a  slip — not 


The  Catacombs  oj  Cypress  Lanvn 
Comparable  with   the  luxurious   tombs 
of   ancient    Egyptian   kings,    yet   within 
the   means   of   people   of  moderate   cir- 
cumstances. 

A  stone  edifice,  highly  artistic  in  ap- 
pearance, containing  a  magnificent 
chapel.       Eleven     Tomb      Rooms,     425 


Crj-pts. 


Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery 
Association 


Phone  Donglas  4772 


995  Market  St. 


intentional  impressionism.  Another  error. 
more  amusing,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
characters,  Evelyn  Cashel.  Evelyn,  of  course, 
is  a  man — we  Americans  are  educated  up  to 
that.  But  Cashel !  It  is  a  pleasant  sounding 
word  and  Miss  Jones,  we  know,  has  a  nice 
ear  for  well-sounding  names,  but  we  think 
Cashel  a  mistake.  When  Shaw  gave  it  to  his 
handsome  prize-fighting  hero  it  was  with  the 
intentional  pun  that  cashel  means,  in  Celtic, 
a  ring.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  ap- 
propriate for  Cashel  Byron.  Miss  Jones  may 
argue  that  it  is  a  perfectly  good  proper  name, 
but  we  maintain  that  in  writing  one  must 
consider  such  fine  points  as  literary  associa- 
tion. 

The    Singing    Captives.      By    E.    B.    C.    Jones. 
New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright;  $2. 


Santa  Barbara  and  Mdnttcito 
The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
California  is  told  by  John  R.  Southworth  in 
his  valuable  little  book  on  Santa  Barbara  and 
Montecito.  Mr.  Southworth  is  obviously  a 
mine  of  early  California  lore.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  dozen  or  more  volumes  on  his 
specialty,  and  the  present  one,  an  encyclopedic 
treatment  of  Santa  Barbara,  past,  present,  and 
future,  bears  witness  to  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge  of  our  Spanish  background. 

His  account  of  the  naming  of  California 
bears  repetition.  In  the  year  1510,  according 
to  Mr.  Southworth,  a  novel  was  published  in 
Seville  in  which  an  island,  rich  in  minerals 
and  precious  stones,  and  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
of  Amazons,  "robust,  dark  women  of  great 
strength  and  great  warm  hearts,"  was  named 
California.  This  magical  isle  was  supposed 
to  be  a  terrestrial  paradise,  and  as  the  book 
was  something  of  a  best  seller  in  its  day  the 
name  "California"  was  evidently  familiar  to 
Spaniards  as  a  sort  of  isle  of  the  blest.  What 
more    natural    than    when    discovering    Lower 


California  and  supposing  it  to  be  an  island 
that  the  Spanish  should  name  it,  half  jo- 
cosely  perhaps,    California? 

Mr.  Southworth,  having  thus  begun  at  the 
beginnings  of  things,  goes  on  to  the  discovery 
of  Santa  Barbara  by  Cabrillo,  relates  the  his- 
tory of  subsequent  expeditions  of  exploration 
and  the  entire  history  of  Santa  Barbara  up 
to  the  very  present.  In  fact  the  latter  part 
of  his  book  is  a  guide-book  to  the  beautiful 
California  resort,  but  we  like  better  his  pic- 
ture of  the  halcyon  days  of  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centurj'  in  the  little 
settlement  that  was  discovered  on  the  anni- 
versary' of  Saint  Barbara's  martyrdom. 

Santa  Barbara  and  Montecito.  By  John  R. 
Southworth.      Santa   Barbara:    The   Orena   Studios. 


New  Books  Received. 


When  Winter  Comes  to  Main  Street.  By 
Grant  Overton.  New  York :  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 

"Flying  leaves   from  autumn  books." 

The  Judge.  By  Rebecca  West.  New  York: 
George    H.    Doran    Company;    $2.50. 

By  the  author  of  the  "Return  of  the  Soldier." 

A  Knight  Among  Ladies.      By  J.  E.  Buckrose. 
New  York:   George  H.   Doran  Company;   $1.75. 
"A  romance  over  a  garden  fence." 

NicOlette.       By    Baroness    Orczy.       New    York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.75. 
,-\  tale  of  old    Provence. 

Old  Morocco  and  the  Forbidden  Atlas.  By  C. 
E-  Andrews.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;  $3. 

Travel. 

Private  Di.\ries  of  t'he  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Alger- 
VON  West,  G.  C-  B.  Edited  by  Horace  G. 
Hutchinson.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $7. 

British  political   history. 

Induction  Coils  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By 
Professor  F.  E.  Austin,  E.  E.  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire:    Privately  printed;  $1. 

Told     Under    a    White    Oak    Tree.       By    Bill 
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Aa  much  83  20%  of  the  power  at  the  rear  or 
driving  wheels  of  the  automobile  may  be  lost 
through  the  use  of  an  incorrect  oil.  Too  heavy 
an  oil,  or  one  lacking  in  certain  qualities,  acts 
as  a  brake  on  the  car. 

The  ideal  oil  is  the  thinnest  oil  which  will  keep 
the  bearing  parts  separated,  and  at  the  same 
time  offer  in  itself  the  least  frictional  resistance 
to  the  engine  power  going  to  the  driving  wheels. 

This  oil,  providing  it  has  "oiliness,"  stability 
and  purity,  will  give  perfect  lubrication  and 
permit  the  development  of  the  maximum  power, 
speed  and  gasoline  mileage  of  the  car. 

Zerolene  fills  all  these  requirements  perfectly. 

The  Ideal  Oil 

All  bearing  clearances  decrease  under  the  heat  of  opera- 
tion. 

Analysis  of  Zerolene  shows  that  the  differences  in  its 
body  at  the  various  engine  temperatures,  from  cold  to 
operating  temperature,  follow  in  close  relation  the  de- 
crease in   bearing  clearances. 

For  this  reason  Zerolene  oils  have  at  all  operating  tem- 
peratures exactly  the  required  body  to  splash  and  flow 
freely  into  the  fast-moving,  small-clearance  bearings  to 
provide  an  adequate  film  of  lubricant. 

Because  of  this  and  its  "oiliness,"  stability  and  purity, 
Zerolene  gives  perfect  lubrication  under  all  conditions 
of  engine  operation,  and  permits  the  development  of  the 
maximum  power,  speed  and  gasoline  mileage  of  the  car. 
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IT'S  THE  WATER. 

Prepared  with  Glacier  Water  from 
Shasta  Springs 

AT   ALL   DEALERS 
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Hart's  Pinto  Pony.  Edited  by  his  master,  Wil- 
liam S.  Hart.  With  illustrations  by  James  Mont- 
gomerj'  Flagg.  Boston;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;   $1. 

•Memoirs  of  the  Memorable.  By  Sir  James 
Denbam.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   S5. 

Recollections  of  great  English  statesmen,  fighters, 
writers,  and  artists. 

People  .\nd  Pl.\ces.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
S:    Co.;    $6. 

An  anonymous  narrative  of  life  in  five  conti- 
nents. 

My  Balkan  Log.  By  J.  Johnston  Abraham. 
New  York:  Z.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $5. 

The  story  of  the  first  British  Red  Cross  Ser- 
bian Unit. 

The   Diary   of   a   Journalist.     By   Sir  Henry 
Lucy.     New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $6. 
Later  entries, 

Legisi_:\tive  Procedure.  By  Robert  Luce.  Bos- 
ton:   Houghton    Mifflin   Company;    $5. 

The  first  of  four  volumes  covering  in  detail  the 
whole  subject  of  law-making  and  representative 
government  in  the  United  States. 

Frequented  Wavs.  By  Marion  Newbegin.  Bos- 
ton:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;   $3.50. 

A  general  survey  of  the  land  forms,  climates, 
and  vegetations  of   Western    Europe. 

The     Fighting     Edge.      By     William     MacLeod 
Raine.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.75. 
A   Western   novel. 

John  Burroughs  T.u.ks.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin    Company;   $4. 

His  reminiscences  and  comments  as  reported  by 
Clifton  Johnson. 

Don  Rodriquez.  Bv  Lord  Dunsany.  New  York: 
G.    P.    Putnam's  Sons';   $2. 

Chronicles  of  Shadow  Valley. 

An  Instrument  of  the  Gods.     By  Lincoln  Col- 
cord.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2. 
Stories  of  the  sea. 


NEWBEGIN'S   BOOKSTORE 

358  POST  STREET      SAN  FRANCISCO 

Opposite  Union  Square 

A  Shop  known  for  its  courteous  service,  and  a 

pleaaant  place  to  browse. 

Information  on  books,  authors  and  editions 
gladly  given.  Books  bought  and  sold.  Buyer 
will    call.  Telephone    Douglas   2810 


The  Wright  Magazine 

("  Not  for  self,  but  for  othera  ") 

Only  $  1  .OO  a  Year. 

Besides  a  serial  and  short  stories  it 
contains  departments  for  literary  and 
music,  women  and  children,  farm  and 
garden,  a  people's  forum,  manuscript 
markets,  radio  notes  and  other  inter- 
esting features. 

THE  WRIGHT  MAGAZINE 

p.  O.  Box  894  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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October  7,  1922. 


OLD  TIVOLI  DAYS  RETURN. 


Somehow  those  old  TivoH  days,  with  their 
gay  informalit\%  and  the  merriment  that  had 
a  personal  element  in  it  as  it  was  launched 
from  the  footlights  straight  to  the  delighted 
receptivities  of  San  Francisco's  jolliest  citi- 
zens, have  left  a  well  of  sentiment.  They  be- 
long to  "the  city  that  was,"  some  declare, 
stoutly  asserting  that  the  old  atmosphere  is 
forever  gone. 

But  it  was  revived  at  the  Rivoli  on 
Monday  night.  People  came  in  shoals  that 
had  given  up  the  theatre-going  habit.  The 
solid  citizens  were  there  who  always  loved 
laughter  and  whose  faces  bore  the  creases  of 
chronic  jol!it\'. 

Some  of  them  organized  and  bought  the  first 
half-dozen  rows  of  the  theatre.  And  what  a 
shout  they  raised  when  kind-eyed  Paul  Stein- 
dorff  appeared  in  the  orchestra  pit,  and  what 
a  yell  when  Ferris  Hartman,  beaming  with  the 
celebrated  smile  wholly  untarnished  by  time, 
skipped  in. 

The  old-timers  rose  in  their  seats,  shouted 
"Teddy,  Teddy,  good  old  Teddy!"  waved 
handkerchiefs  and  programmes,  and  let  them- 
selves go  with  a  joyous  whoop. 

And  "Teddy" — the  old  familiar  name  Fer- 
ris Hartman  was  known  by — turned,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  fifty  different  kinds  of 
handspring.  There  was  no  professional  pre- 
tense in  his  joy.  It  was  pure  happiness.  For 
he  and  some  hundreds  in  the  audience  were 
almost  persuaded  that  time  had  rolled  back 
and  the  past  had  come  again. 

And  then  they  settled  down  to  business,  and 
we  speedily  found  that  no  advantage  had  been 
taken  of  the  audience's  melting  mood.  For 
the  performance  they  gave  was  just  as  good  as 
we  are  wont  to  see  when  musical  comedy  is 
given  in  the  higher-priced  theatres. 

In  the  first  place  they  had  secured  a  group 
of  principals  with  good  voices,  pretty  Lillian 
Glaser.  with  her  face  of  youthful  innocence 
enshrined  in  a  flood  of  golden  curls,  having  a 
pure,  sweet,  lyric  soprano,  that  comes  as  ef- 
fortless and  crystalline  as  water  from  a  spring. 
John  Van  has  a  robust  tenor  of  considerable 
ring  and  amplitude,  the  young  man  being  for- 
tunately endowed  with  such  athletic  propor- 
tions as  to  top  almost  by  a  head  the  tall,  slen- 
der soprano. 

Kona  Campbell  has  a  pleasing  appearance,  a 
good  address,  and  a  mezzo  of  good  tone  and 
volume,  and  Robert  Carlson  intoned  Odalisk's 
melodious  aria  in  a  voice  that  recalled  Eu- 
gene Cowles'  once  popular  basso. 

Rafael  Brunetto  has  a  baritone  that  proved 
to  be  invaluable  in  the  concerted  numbers,  and 
Hazel  Van  Haltren  and  Lavinia  Winn  twit- 
tered lightly  but  sweetly,  the  latter  young  lady 
possessing  a  pair  of  thrilling  continuations 
that,  fortunately,  the  masculine  habiliments  of 
the  apprentice  required  to  be  a  steady  orna- 
ment on  the  landscape. 

Ferris  Hartman  made  a  joke  about  his  sing- 
ing, and  then  made  huskj'  noises  in  the  old 
familiar  way.  But  mark  you,  he  never  slights 
a  syllable.  I  remember  how  n-inibly  he  was 
wont  to  get  his  tongue  around  the  Gilbertian 
lines ;  always  a  test  of  the  fully  trained  come- 
dian. And  Ferris  Hartman's  chronic  way  of 
takjn*  the  day's  work  joyously  stands  by  him. 
He  was  as  light  on  his  feet  as  a  boy,  and 
never  missed  a  single  occasion  to  start  the 
ball  of  laughter  anew. 

George  Kunkel  played  a  second  comedian 
acceptably,  and  Paul  Hartman,  the  youthful 
scion  of  his  popular  sire,  was  a  giddily-skirted 
Eg^Ttian  cop. 

Edna  Malone  is  gifted  as  a  dancer  with 
lightness,  grace,  and  dramatic  expression,  and 
the  prettily  costumed  chorus  gave  a  com- 
posite effect  of  youth,  beauty,  symmetry,  and 
girlish    endowment.      It    goes    without    saring 
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I  that  with  Paul  Steindorff  at  the  helm  the  mu- 
sical part  of  the  entertainment  was  done  in 
I  first-rate  style.  And  so  the  prett>"  voices  of 
the  pretty  chorus  united  to  give  pleasure  by 
their  business-like  efficiency  from  a  musical 
point  of  view. 

As  to  the  opera,  it  was  composed  by  Victor 
Herbert  in  his  youth,  when  that  gifted  master 
of  melodies  was  bubbling  with  spontaneity\ 
Everj'  melody  and  the  occasional  numbers 
showing  Herbert's  gift  for  dramatic  expres- 
sion were  the  expression  of  a  youth  as  yet 
untouched  by  the  exactions  of  wearing  fame. 
Harrj'  B.  Smith,  famous,  too,  in  his  line, 
matched  these  gay  melodies  with  gayer  non- 
sense ;  for,  as  shown  in  "Starlight,  Star 
Bright,''  Herbert  could  put  so  gentle  a  witch- 
ery in  his  seductive  strains,  that,  on  Monday 
night,  when  the  familiar  song  was  sung,  the 
audience  took  turns  in  laughing  at  the  lively 
patter  and  abandoning  itself  to  a  bath  of 
sentiment  at  each  recurrence  of  the  "Star- 
light" measures — so  much  so.  in  fact,  that  the 
comedian  was  finally  obliged  to  hint,  in  an 
improvised  jingle,  that  everj-  good  thing  must 
come   to   an  end   some  time. 

But  the  eujowment  of  the  audience  in  the 
opera  wasn't  all  of  a  reminiscential  nature, 
for  the  change  that  has  come  over  musical 
comedy  in  the  last  five  years,  since  its  makers 
have  discovered  that  its  devotees  want  a 
story  and  a  plot,  has  swung  it  around  in  line 
with  just  such  works  as  "The  Wizard  of  the 
Nile"  :  so  that  this  quarter  of  a  century'  piece 
seemed  purely  modem,  more  especially  as  the 
jokes  were  many  of  them  made  over  and 
brought  down  to   the  present. 

AVell,  it  was  a  great  night,  and  there  are 
going  to  be  many  like  it,  in  respect  to  regular 
enjoyment  of  comic  opera,  for  the  tastes  of 
the  younger  generation  will  be  well  ministered 
to.  All  over  the  house,  the  other  night,  we 
heard  the  carefree  laughter  of  youth  rising 
above  the  jolly  boom  of  middle-aged  mirth. 
For  the  many  must  be  reached  to  make  a 
success  in  this  world  of  competition ;  and  for 
some  reason  there  seems  to  be  unprecedented 
activitj*  in  the  theatrical  business  of  San 
Francisco    at   present. 

The  Hartman-Steindorff  combination  meet 
the  inevitable  competition  with  popular  prices: 
and,  if  I  mistake  not.  another  new  theatrical 
enterprise  will  be  obliged  to  do  the  same: 
measurablj',  at  least  For  there  are  always 
the  movies  in  active  competition. 


THE  PLAZA  OPENS. 


On  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  the 
newly  renovated  Plaza,  the  playhouse  of  the 
San  Francisco  Stage  Guild,  opened  its  doors 
to  the   public 

The  Plaza  opens  under  the  happiest  aus- 
pices, as  it  possesses  an  advisor}'  board  and 
has  a  long  list  of  guarantors,  both  composed 
of  men  and  women  prominent  in  the  busi- 
ness, social,  or  intellectual  life  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  plan  of  the  Guild,  to  give  plays  of  real 
merit  that  have  also  achieved  something  of  a 
popular  success,  has  greatly  interested  the 
theatre-going  public  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 
Plaza  was  sold  out  on  the  opening  night,  to 
an  audience  that  showered  the  players  with 
flowers  and  applause. 

The  selection  of  "Miss  Lulu  Bett"  for  the 
first  vehicle  proved  a  most  happy  one,  as  it  is 
an  eminenth-  actable  play,  and  full,  not  only 
of  the  richest  essence  of  genuine  human  na- 
ture, but  of  humor  as  w-ell ;  sometimes,  it  is 
true,  of  a  sardonic  nature.  I  had  read  the 
play,  and  had  not  realized  with  what  full  and 
beauteous  measure  the  humor  of  it  would 
c^TTy  over  the  footlights ;  which  is  an  indica- 
tion of  how  much  a  stage  representation  de- 
velops   its   possibilities. 

The  principal  impression  a  reading  of  the 
play  leaves  upon  the  mind  is  the  simple, 
humble  beaut\'  of  Lulu's  character,  and  the 
gradual  evolution  of  drama  in  a  home  and 
among  people  which  are  the  verj'  essence  of 
the  commonplace.  Zona  Gale  has  that  keen 
perception  of  the  true  and  the  genuine  which 
enables  her  to  make  her  characters  utterly 
true  to  life.  But  life  always  having  its  blended 
elements  of  pathos  and  humor,  this  play- 
wright, who  understands  so  well  how  to  get  at 
the  soul  of  her  characters  by  the  unconscious 
yet  inevitable  truthfulness  of  their  charac- 
teristic expression,  has  evolved  a  play  the 
dramatic  action  of  which  develops  with  that 
seeming  casualness  which  stamps  the  drama 
of  life   itself. 

The  action  of  "Miss  Lulu  Bett'  centres 
around  the  family  affairs  of  the  Deacons, 
Deacon  pcre  being  a  brother-in-law  of  Lulu, 
the  household  drudge.  In  this  group  the  au- 
thor has  placed  the  sort  of.  people  that  we 
see  every  day  going  to  the  corner  grocer>-,  or, 
if  we  live  in  a  country-  town,  watering  the 
front  garden.  And  with  that  keen  perception 
that  Zona  Gale  has  for  fundamental  realities 
she  shows  us  these  people  thinking  their  com- 
monplace thoughts,  going  through  the  com- 
monplace actions  of  their  commonplace  lives, 
and  holding  our  attention  riveted  because  she 
does  not  spoil  the  illusion  by  a  single  in- 
trusion of  purely  theatrical  effect.  She  fasci- 
nates us  by  the  genuineness  of  her  collected 
obser\-ations  of  life:  no  banalities,  no  senti- 
mentalities, except  as  they  are  given  as  the 


expression  of  a  character.  Thus,  Dwight 
Deacon,  the  brother-in-law.  is  a  man  who  is 
the  human  expression  of  the  most  banal  por- 
tion of  the  Sundaj'  edition.  With  the  utmost 
self-complacency,  and  a  thorough  conviction 
that  he  is  an  original  and  a  wit,  he  tapes  out 
an  unending  string  of  platitudes.  In  this  con- 
viction Ina,  his  admiring  wite.  fully  shares. 
The  two  children,  being  of  a  younger  genera- 
tion, have  the  usual  strain  of  youthful  ir- 
reverence, and  the  selfishness,  egotism,  and 
rebellion  against  legitimate  authority'  which  is 
frankly  revealed  by  candid  and  unchastened 
childhood. 

Ninian  Deacon,  the  brother  of  Dwight, 
having  knocked  about  the  world,  has  gained 
some  of  the  knowledge  of  life  and  character 
of  which  Dwight,  the  self-appointed  god  of 
the  hearthstone,   is  totally  devoid. 

Grandma  Bett-is  a  genially  truthful  picture 
of  the  old  lady  with  a  decaying  brain  that 
has  a  habit  of  suddenly  functioning  with  its 
old-time  shrewdness.  Grandma  has  the  old 
lady  habit  of  forgetting  what  she  has  been 
told,  or  suspecting  what  has  been  carefully 
concealed  from  her,  and  accusing  her  little 
world  of  being  in  a  conspiracy  to  keep  her  in 
the  dark.  Grandma  Bett  greatly  endears  her- 
self to  the  audience  by  her  detestation  of 
Dwight,  her  grim  endurance  of  his  children, 
and  her  solicitous  affection  for  Lulu. 

The  two  youthful  suitors  are  the  sort  of 
thing  that  hangs  around  and  gets  under  your 
feet  in  small-town  families  where  there  are 
girls.  Bobby  Larkin  being  just  honest  ado- 
lescence, and  Neal  Cornish  the  humble, 
patient,  literal,  inarticulate  suitor  who  longs 
for  the  flower,  but  lacks  the  courage  to  pur 
forth  his  hand  and  gather  it. 

Lulu  is  the  only  rarity,  the  fundamental 
humility  of  her  nature  preventing  her  from 
realizing  that  she  is  the  only  adult  in  that 
family  who  can  give  and  win  affection.  Lulu 
supplies  an  instance  of  how  a  modest,  un- 
flashing  gem  can  be  denied  and  disprized  by 
a  prig  and  a  cad.  She  gives,  generally,  the 
impression  of  joylessness.  but  that  little  pale, 
flickering  flame  of  fun  and  repartee  during 
her  and  Xinian's  preliminaries  to  regard  were 
an  indication  of  what  Lulu  might  flower  out 
into  in  a   Dwightless  existence. 

No  doubt  there  were  people  in  the  audience 
who.  in  greater  or  less  degree,  were  daily 
taking  it  out  of  their  Lulu  Betts,  and  who 
looked  on  shallowly  sympathetic  and  illusively 
indignant  over  Lulu's  thwarted  life  and  baffled 
aspirations.  For  there  are  always  Lulu  Betts 
in  the  world,  and  always  the  egotists  who  im- 
pose on  their  instinctive  longing  to  win  af- 
fection by  tak-ing  care  of  those  they  love. 

Such  people  as  Lulu  are  loved,  even  if  they 
are  tyrannized  over,  by  ever>-  one  around 
them  except  confirmed  egotists,  who.  like 
Dwight,   love  only  themselves. 

Besides  the  lifelikeness  of  character  and 
action  in  her  play.  Zona  Gale  adds  to  the 
vraisemblance  by  a  natural  and  simple  de- 
velopment of  the  theme  so  that  each  charac- 
ter has  a  share,  without  having  a  mechanical 
turn,  in  the  evolution  of  the  stor>-.  Lulu  Bett 
is  not  by  any  means  kept  in  the  stage  centre, 
Ninian,  Dwight.  Grandma  Bett,  and  Manona, 
the  enfant  terrible,  competing  with  her  for 
that  prominence,  while  Keal  Cornish,  Bobby, 
and  fifteen-j*ear-old  Di  and  her  calf-love  af- 
fair become  contributor}-  to  Lulu's  humble 
drama  of  life. 

The  Guild  has  assembled  a  very-  good  com- 
pany, its  full  resources  and  best-known  players 
not  having  been  drawn  on  for  the  present  pro- 
gramme. But  everj-  role  in  the  cast  was  done 
excellently,  ilary  Morris  having  already  in- 
spired full  confidence  by  her  work  as  leading 
lady  in  the  Maitland  company.  Those  of  us 
who  had  seen  her  in  "The  Rutherfords,"  and 
who  recognized  a  resemblance  in  the  circum- 
stances and  some  also  in  the  characters  of 
the  two  women  protagonists  of  the  two  plays, 
looked  confidently  to  see  the  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  impersonation  Miss  Morris  gave. 
She  rescued  Lulu  from  an  effect  of  monotony 
by  the  subdued  inner  fire  that  flashed  when 
she  finally  faced  and  bore  down  her  tor- 
mentor, but  the  toneless,  dull  voice  of  chronic 
dejection  was  pitched  too  low.  on  the  first 
night ;  a  fault  which  was  probably  corrected 
on  subsequent  nights. 

Lloyd  Carrigan's  representation  of  Dwight's 
fatuous  self  love  and  the  cruelt}-  of  his  pett>- 
t>xanny  merits  high  praise.  It  was  perfectly 
rendered,  both  this  actor  and  Ir\-ing  Dillon 
acting  out  their  roles  with  that  submergence 
of  their  real  selves  which  made  them  at  one 
with   the   drama. 

But,  indeed,  that  was  a  characteristic  of  the 
cast  in  general,  occasional  spontaneous 
tributes  being  won  by  such  simple  effects  as 
the  depiction  of  a  twelve-year-old's  habitually 
artful  evasion  of  the  nightly  command  to  go 
to  bed,  and  her  profongation  of  each  precious 
minute  until  the  sentence  of  banishment  was 
finally  enforced. 

The  role  of  twelve-A'^ear-old  Monona  was 
admirably  played  by  Eleanor  Hesthall,  who 
was  neither  gauche  nor  phonographic,  but 
simply   natural. 

Emelie  Melville  has  a  juicy  part  in  the 
role  of  Grandma  Bett.  And  here  we  must 
again  pause  to  admire  the  author's  complete 
emancipation  from  stereot>-pe.  How  many 
fireside  old  ladies  have  we  seen  in  the  drama. 
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saintly,  white-haired,  patient,  and  sweet- 
tempered  ;  and  boresome.  Grandma  Bett  is 
no  saint.  She  has  a  tongue  and  a  temper, 
and  she  exercises  them  both  freely.  And  how 
cleverly  the  author  has  invested  her  with  the 
little  foibles  of  age,  its  fretfulness,  its  oc- 
casional pathos,  and  its  tendency  to  tantrums. 

And  how  we  did  enjoy  Grandma  Bett  in  a 
tantrum ;  more  especially  as  it  blew  off  its 
steam  on  Dwight,  the  prime  causer.  Emelie 
Melville  did  not  make  the  mistake  of  over- 
doing it,  and  gave,  also.  Grandma's  occasional 
minor  note  when  the  weariness  and  the  lone- 
liness of  old  age  momentarily  overcame  her 
with  an  effect  of  pathos  that,  possibly,  in  con- 
junction with  the  skill  of  the  author's  delinea- 
tion, will  have  brought  to  many  a  perception 
never  before  felt  of  what  old  age  means. 

But  primarily  Grandma  Bett  meant  com- 
edy ;  genuine  comedy,  awakening  the  kind  of 
amusement  in  which  the  intellectual  percep- 
tions may  share. 

The  role  of  Di  was  cleverly  represented  bj' 
Irene  McSwain,  who  graphically  portrayed 
both  the  simpering  self-consciousness  of 
young  girlhood  indulging  in  its  first  bath  of 
sentimentality,  and  the  guileless  artfulness  of 
youthful   deceit   trying  to   gain   its   own   ends. 

Harold  Minger  and  Warren  Duff  played  the 
two  rustic  swains,  giving  to  them  that  air  of 
rural  honesty  and  that  awkward  bluntness 
characteristic  of  the  unpolished  male  with  a 
simple  sincerity  that  caused  the  two  imper- 
sonations to  be  unstagily  natural. 

The  performance  as  a  whole  gives  the  ef- 
fect of  having  been  stage-managed  with  care, 
skill,  and  intelligence.  Whether  it  is  the 
boredom  of  Monona,  the  native  vigor  of 
Grandma's  scorn  for  Dwight.  the  airiness 
with  which  Di  tries  her  errand  camouflage,  or 
the  jaunt}'  sophistication  of  Ninian,  we  feel 
ourselves  at  all  times  in  the  atmosphere  of 
genuine  drama ;  created  by  a  dramatist  of 
acute  perceptions,  trained  under  intelligent  di- 
rection, and  expressed  with  sympathetic  com- 
prehension. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Plaza  has  been 
renovated  and  decorated  with  light,  cheerful, 
and  harmonious  colors,  and  that  the  settings 
were  in  complete  conformity  with  the  ex- 
actions of  the  play. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  New  DIseuse. 

Much  interest  is  felt  in  social  circles  over 
the  forthcoming  appearance  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Lund.  Jr..  as  a  professional  diseuse.  Mrs. 
Lund  having  made  a  signal  success  last  winter 
by  her  recital  in  New  York  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  Mrs.  Henry  Waters  Taft,  when  the 
large  audience  of  New  York's  elite  there  as- 
sembled set  the  seal  of  approval  on  her  work. 

Mrs.  Lund's  San  Francisco  programme  in- 
cludes impersonations  of  Gila  Varesi  in  "En- 
ter Madame,"  of  Ethel  Barrymore  in  "Declas- 
see,"  of  Ruth  Draper,  now  the  most  promi- 
nent diseuse  on  the  American  stage,  in  some 
of   her   charatceristic  work. 

Following  her  appearance  here  Mrs.  Lund 
is  slated  to  give  several  recitals  at  different 
points  in  Southern  California.  The  recital  in 
San  Francisco  will  take  place  on  Monday 
evening,  October  9th,  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Fairmont,  on  which  occasion  Mrs.  Limd  will 
be  assisted  by  Elsie  Cook  Hughes,  the  Lon- 
don pianist,  and  by  Deniah  Hanifin,  baritone. 

Mrs.  Lund's  list  of  patronesses  is  as  fol- 
lows: Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mrs.  George 
Boyd,  Miss  Christine  Donohoe.  Mrs.  Mark 
Gerstle,  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland,  Mrs.  George 
Kelham,  Miss  Sara  Kaufman.  Mrs.  George  H. 
Mendel.  Jr.,  Mrs.  William  H.  Tavlor.  Mrs.  M. 
C.   Sloss. 
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The  Place 
with  an  "atmosphere" 

LSEV^TiEREyou 
may  enjoy  dishes 
prepared  with  al- 
most equal  care  and  skill. 
Service  approaching  the 
same  standard  may  be 
met  with. 

It  is  something,  inde- 
scribable but  distinctly 
felt,  that  explains  the 
leadership  generally  ac- 
corded to  the 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

Some  Healy  Offeiing*. 

With  a  desire  to  reduce  the  quantity  and 
increase  the  quality  of  concerts  given  in  San 
Francisco,  Manager  Frank  W.  Healy  has  made 
but  a  few  bookings  for  the  coming  music 
season,  but  all  are  of  artists  of  stellar  magni- 
tude. 

First  on  the  Healy  list  are  concerts  to  be 
given  by  Geraldine  Farrar.  Miss  Farrar  with 
a  concert  company  including  a  capable  accom- 
panist, tenor,  and  'cellist,  will  be  heard  at  the 
new  Shubert-Curran  Theatre  on  Geary  Street 
near  Mason  on  Sunday  afternoon,  October 
Sth.  She  will  also  be  heard  under  Mr.  Healy's 
direction  at  the  Municipal  Auditorium  on 
Thursday  night,   October  Sth. 

Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  whose  appearances  are 


events  of  great  importance,  has  been  secured 
by  Mr.  Healy,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  at  the  Morosco  Theatre,  formerly 
the  Century,  he  will  be  heard  in  a  recital  of 
music  for  the  pianoforte. 

Charles  Hackett,  the  American  tenor,  who  is 
at  present  the  leading  lyric  tenor  at  the  Monte 
Carlo  Opera,  will  follow  the  Farrar  engage- 
ment. 

Titta  Ruffo,  the  baritone,  will  be  heard  here 
in  January.  Ruffo  is  taking  a  two  months' 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Metropolitan  so 
that  he  can  fill  engagements  in  the  important 
cities  of  the  United  States. 

Rosa  Ponselle,  the  leading  dramatic  soprano 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  will  come 
here  at  the  close  of  the  Metropolitan  season. 

Mr.  Healy  has  been  offered  the  American 
tour  of  the  famous  Russian  Balalaika-Orches- 
ter,   which   under  the  direction   of   Dr.   Eugen 


Swerkoff  is  at  present  completing  a  tour  of 
Germany,  Austria,  Holland,  and  England. 
With  the  Balalaika  Orchester  is  a  full  com- 
plement of  vocal  soloists  and  a  group  of 
Russian    folk    dancers. 


Reviving  Th«  First  Born." 
It  is  many  years  since  San  Franciscans 
have  seen  Francis  Powers'  drama  of  China- 
town, "The  First  Born,"  but  the  memory  of 
it  is  so  strongly  implanted  in  the  hearts  of 
drama  lovers  that  the  Rainey-Travers  com- 
pany at  the  Players  Theatre  has  received 
numerous  requests  for  its  revival.  Conse- 
quently it  has  been  scheduled  for  a  week's  pro- 
duction, commencing  next  Monday  evening, 
October  9th. 

When  originally  produced  in  San  Francisco 
at  the  old  Alcazar,  "The  First  Born"  ran  for 
eighteen   weeks   to   capacity  business.      It   was 
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Everyone  benefits 

hp  the  Activities  of  this  Companff 


EVERYONE  residing  in  "Superior"  California  has  benefited 
either  diredtly  or  indiredtly  by  the  adtivities  of  this  Company. 


When  over  8000  people  are 
given  employment — when  over 
a  million  dollars  a  month  is  put 
into  circulation — the  butcher, 
baker  and  every  home  maker  feels 
the  prosperity  created  by  such  a 
payroll. 

But  the  enterprise  of  the  P  G 
and  E  has  benefited  this  section 
in  other  far  reaching  ways.  Take 
for  example,  the  Pit  River  devel- 
opment work: 

The  great  amount  of  power  ul- 
timately to  be  generated  in  this 
one  distridl  will  be  equivalent  to 
the  work  oifive  million  laborers  a 
day.  This  in  itself  will  insure  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  growth 
for  years  to  come. 


And  think  of  this:  For  every 
one  horsepower  in  power  plant  de- 
velopment, on  the  average  of  1 2 
acres  of  unproduftive  land  worth 
I300  may  have  four  horsepower 
in  motors  for  irrigation  and  gen- 
eral use  applied  to  them.  Such 
land  then  usually  produces  J 1000 
in  new  crops  each  year  and  becomes 
worth  approximately  $2400. 

To  industry  it  means  that  every 
time  25  horsepower  is  harnessed 
in  the  mountains,  an  average  of  a 
faftory  and  a  half  is  started  in- 
volving a  capital  investment  of  al- 
most ^150,000,  providing  work 
for  about  34  more  people  who  can 
produce  over  1 200,000  in  new 
commodities. 


At  the  present  time  this  Company  has  developed  power  in  excess  of 
the  immediate  demand.  While  the  work  of  developing  power  is  progress- 
ing every  effort  must  be  direfted  to  creating  more  uses  for  power,  in 
order  that  the  best  interests  of  the  community  will  be  served. 


PACIFIC    GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 
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'PACIFIC  SERVICE 
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the   first  play  to   capture  the  spirit 
of  Chinatown  as  it  was  twenty  years  ,i-,'^-     it 
gave  rise  to   a  score  of  imitative  plays,  none 
of    which    succeded    in    intriguing    the    public 
interest  like   the   original, 

A  large  cast  of  principals  and  many  extras 
have  been  engaged  for  the  present  revival. 
William  S.  Rainey  will  play  Chang  Wang,  the 
grief-stricken  father  ;  Dorothy  Wetmore,  Loey 
Sing;  and  Lorimer  Johnston,  the  well-known 
character  actor,  the  Doctor.  Others  in  the 
cast  are  Ada  Beveridge,  Frederick  McNulty, 
Callen  R.  Tjader,  Arthur  Pierson,  John  Wal- 
ter, Barrie  Hopkins,  Louis  Wood  White, 
Horace  Heslby,  Joseph  C.  Sturgis,  Peggy 
Shearer,  Mrs.  Harry  Perry,  and  many  others. 

Preceding  "The  First  Born,"  John  Jex'  de- 
lightful farce-comedy,  "Violet  Souls,"  will  be 
given  with  a  cast  including  Hilda  Clough  Den- 
ivelle,  Reginald  Travers,  William  S.  Rainey, 
Lorimer  Johnston.  Dorothy  Woodward. 


The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

Harry  Watson,  Jr.,  is  one  of  the  clever 
comedians,  and  presents  some  funny  bits  of 
burlesque,  including  his  "Battling  Kid  Dugan" 
and  the  great   telephone   scene. 

Songs  with  melodious  airs,  pretty  girls  each 
of  whom  is  a  soloist,  singers  and  dancers, 
and  his  own  inimitable  personality  mark  the 
appearance  of  Anatol  Friedland's  new  revue 
as  one  of  the  events  of  the  season. 

Karyl  Norman,  "The  Creole  Fashion  Plate," 
has  created  such  a  sensation  in  San  Francisco 
(hat  the  management  has  decided  to  hold  over 
this  artist  for  a  third  week. 

Elizabeth  Kennedy  and  Milton  Berle  display 
dramatic  talent  rare  in  youngsters  of  their 
age.  They  offer  a  little  satire  entitled  "Broad- 
way Bound,"  in  which  they  show  genuine 
ribility. 

Portraying  rural  types  as  the  "Arkansas 
Travelers,"  the  Weaver  Brothers  present  a 
novel    musical    act    full    of    fun    and    melody. 

A  chic  little  miss  and  a  clever  eccentric 
comedian  are  Babcock  and  Dolly,  and  they 
place  their  skit  "On  the  Boulevard." 

Vincent  O'Donnell,  "The  Miniature  McCor- 
raack,"  is  one  of  Gus  Edwards'  proteges. 
Vincent  has  grown  since  his  last  visit  here, 
but  still  has  the  same  excellent  voice. 

Corinne,  a  vivacious  miss,  presents  a  re- 
markable dance  production,  beautifully  staged 
and  costumed,  with  Dick  Himber. 


PLAYERS  THEATRE 

™       D. t_  c» r^ L  T.i._L n>-..  nttt 


Bush  St..  near  Gough 


TdephoM  West  3321 


Commencing    Monday    Eve. ,    Oct.    9tb 

"  THE  FIRST  BORN  " 

Francis  Powers'   Stirring  Drama  of  Chinatown 
Preceded  by 

"VIOLET    SOULS" 

A    Delightful    Comedy    by    John    Jex 
Evenings  at  8:30,  $1  &  $1.50;  Mais.  Tuesday 
and  Saturday  at  3:30,  50c  S:  $1. 
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"  da'il"'  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    2Sc   TO    J1.2S 

Except    Sata.,    Suns,    and   Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN  DRESS 

CIRCLE   AND    LOGES 


RlVOLl  OPERA  HOUSE 

THIS  WEEK  AND  NEXT 

Matinee  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

FERRIS  HARTMAN 

AND 

PAUL  STEINDORFF 

Present  the  Comic  Opera 

"The  Wizard  of  the  Nile" 

Best  Seats  One  Dollar 

In  preparation— Katinka 


Triumphant 

Return  of  Real 

Melody  and 

Clean 

Comedy 


FARRAR 

Beautiful,  Fascinating, 

Soprano 
IN    CONCERT 

TO-MORROW  (SUNDAY) 

at  2:30 

CURRAN  THEATRE 

Tickets  at  Theatre 
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From   Calaveras  to 
Crystal  Springs 

"The  conduit  from  Irvington  to 
Costal  Springs  will  be  paid  for  out 
of  Hetch  Hetchy  bond  funds,  and 
the  total  cost  will  be  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000.  The  Spring  Val- 
ley Water  Company  is  to  pay  in- 
terest on  this  cost  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent,  per  annum,  so  that  the 
construction  of  this  section  of  the 
aqueduct  will  not  impose  any  burden 
upon  the  taxpayers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco." 

This  quotation  is  from  an  ad- 
dress made  by  City  Engineer 
O'Shaughnessy  to  the  Common- 
wealth Club  on  the  water  supply 
problem  of  San  Francisco. 

The  conduit  he  spoke  of  is  the 
Bay  Division  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
Aqueduct,  the  construction  of  which 
is  now  under  way. 

When  completed  it  will  be  used  by 
Spring  Valley  to  bring  Calaveras 
water  from  Irvington  to  Crystal 
Springs  Reservoir,  the  water  com- 
pany paying  the  city  for  this  use. 

Spring  Valley  is  at  present  in- 
creasing the  height  of  Calaveras 
Dam,  and  will  provide  facilities  for 
carrying  Calaveras  water  as  far  as 
Irvington,  where  it  will  enter  the 
Hetch   Hetchy   line. 

The  city  and  the  water  comt)any, 
in  other  words,  are  cooperating  to 
solve  the  immediate  problem  of 
more  water  for  San  Francisco. 

When  the  city  and  the  company 
complete  their  respective  parts  of 
the  programme,  there  will  be  direct 
connection  between  Calaveras  Reser- 
voir and  Crystal  Springs  Reservoir. 
Our  supply  will  be  increased  by  24 
million  gallons  daily. 

This  addition  of  24  million  gallons 
daily  will  not  exhaust  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  big  Alameda  County 
reservoir. 

But  that  much  more  water,  added 
to  the  present  supply,  will  give  a 
daily  supply  of  66  million  gallons, 
thus  meeting  the  city's  urgent  needs. 

SPRING  VAOJEY 

WATER     COMPANY 


"Travel  (ijithoutlroiible 

COOK'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

World  wide -Complete— Efficient 

liiclusive  Tours  for  Indrridnal  Travel 

arranged*  to  start  any  day  by 
any  route. 

Explanatory    circular    on    request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

(Est.    1841) 

Agents  for  the  best  lines  for  travel  by 
Land,  Water  or  Air 

128  SUTTER  STREET 

(COOK'S  BUILDING)         Phone  Kearny  3512 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S    PRESS    CLIPPING    BUREAU 
Phcne  Douglas  5119  121  Second  Street 


Argonau  subscribers  nuy  hare  the  ptyer 
sent  regalarly  to  their  out-of-town  addresi 
during  the  racation  season  promptly  on 
requett. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

In  divorcing  her  "Lily  Love,"  Juanita  Mil- 
ler, Joaquin's  daughter,  will  have  the  sympa- 
thy of  all  that  have  been  over  that  road  before 
her.  It  was  a  case  in  which  separation  was  in- 
evitable. Juan,  aforesaid  Lily  Love,  suffered  a 
keen  disappointment.  He  found  he  was  wedded 
to  work,  and  he  did  not  love  it.  A  Mormon 
prophet  once  got  a  revelation  to  the  effect  that 
the  Lord  did  not  wish  him  to  work,  but  Juan 
did  not  appear  to  need  a  revelation;  he  knew 
it  intuitively.  It  just  made  him  weary,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  compensating  benefits. 
"There  were  things  about  the  Heights  for 
him  to  do,"  said  Juanita,  "such  as  putting 
post-cards  in  envelopes  and  mending  the  fence 
and  things,  and  he  wouldn't  do  them.  Had 
he  worked,  or  been  of  any  help,  I  would  have 
loved  him,  but  when  he  was  very  much  sepa- 
rated from  me  by  giving  me  no  love  and  no 
help  and  no  escort  and  no  support  and  con- 
sideration, whj',  simply,  my  love  ceased." 
Pathetic,  that,  on  both  sides.  Of  course, 
Juanita  was  exacting.  Putting  post-cards  into 
envelopes  was  enough.  She  should  not  have 
expected  fence-mending,  which  tends  to  bring 
a  Lily  Love  into  contact  with  harsh  boards 
and  posts  with  the  bark  on,  and  nails  and 
such  materialistic  things,  enough  to  knock 
the  spots  off  any  lily  and  the  love  out  of  any 
Lily  Love.  It  was  too  heavy  a  burden  to  lay 
on  the  aching  back  of  any  bridegroom.  She 
could  have  expected  nothing  but  uncontrollable 
irritability.  But  Juan  should  not,  for  all  that 
have  knocked  her  down.  "It  may  have  been 
well  to  dissemble  your  love,  but  why  did  you 
kick  me  down  the  stairs?"  says  an  old  bit  of 
verse.  Ah,  why  ?  Some  persons  go  too  far. 
The  energy  required  for  such  demonstrations 
of  cave-man  affection  would  build  part  of  a 
fence.  The  violence  was  misdirected.  Con- 
centrated on  the  twisting  of  a  post-hole  auger 
it  would  do  some  good  in  the  world,  although 
it  might  raise  blisters  on  the  hand  of  the  Lily. 
Women  should  investigate  these  things  before 
marriage.  If  a  man  is  just  going  to  be  a  sort 
of  matrimonial  I.  W.  W.,  the  divorce  bill 
might  as  well  be  presented  with  the  marriage 
certificate.  Poor  Juanita  !  Her  orange  blos- 
soms must  have  grown  on  a  lemon  tree. 


Positively  a  new  fashion  in  matrimonial 
trouble  is  set  us  by  the  Tiernan  case  in  South 
Bend,  Indiana ;  although  it  recalls  the  story 
of  the  Irishwoman  whose  divorce  complaint 
against  her  husband  was  that  she  suspected  he 
was  not  the  father  of  her  last  child.  Mrs. 
John  P.  Tiernan  is  positive  her  husband  is 
not  the  father  of  her  last  child,  and  says  so, 
and  when  Harry  Poulin,  on  the  witness  stand, 
denied  being  its  father  she  shouted  right  out 
in  court  that  he  was  a  liar.  One  strange  aspect 
of  the  case  is  that  South  Bend  sentiment,  as 
represented  in  the  courtroom  audience,  is 
badly  bent  and  sympathizes  with  Mrs.  Tiernan 
in  the  matter.  It  hisses  Poulin's  denials  and 
applauds  Mrs.  Tiernan's  affirmations,  and  will 
not  be  cheated  of  the  most  toothsome  scandal 
it  has  savored  in  years.  Notwithstanding  that. 
Professor  Tiernan  sat  in  the  courtroom, 
puzzled  beyond  the  scope  of  professorial  un- 
derstanding by  a  series  of  situations  he  never 
encountered  in  any  text-book  he  has  thus  far 
investigated.  Under  the  laws  of  mere  chance 
and  probability,  to  say  nothing  of  the  laws  of 
physiolog>'  and  the  customs  of  polyandry.  Pro- 
fessor Tiernan  might  consider  that  he  had  an 
even  break  ;  but  the  crowd  and  Mrs.  Tiernan 
will  not  have  it  so.  That  were  too  prosaic. 
Dates  and  the  calendar  do  not  seem  to  help 
much  in  the  contest  between  the  indubitable 
mother  and  the  illicit  but  modest  father.  His 
denials  of  paternity  are  regarded  as  cowardly 
and  lacking  in  sporting  spirit.  To  the  South 
Benders  he  seems  devoid  of  any  romantic  im- 
pulses of  gallantry',  any  proper  masculine 
pride  of  paternal  prowess.  He  has  even  tried 
an  alibi,  with  dates.  It  is  too  much.  The 
business  is  worse  than  any  proceeding  in  a 
mediaeval  Court  of  Love  against  the  gallant 
that  has  kissed  and  told.  Here  is  one  that  not 
only  won't  tell,  but  denies,  and  stubbornly 
seeks  to  ruin  the  best  barber-shop  stor^'  South 
Bend  has  rolled  over  its  multitudinous  tongues 
for  a  generation.  We  have  no  doubt  the 
whole  Studebaker  works  is  stewing  about  it 
Why  should  a  man  resent  the  tribute  to  his 
powers  involved  in  being  called  a  liar  under 
such  circumstances  ?  We  commend  the  case 
to  Dan  Totheroh,  our  rising  youns:  playsmith. 
Here  is  something  wilder  than  "Wild  Birds," 
less  probable  than  the  Thirteenth  Labor  of 
Hercules.  South  Bend  must  have  a  publicity 
expert. 


Humanity's  appetite  for  forbidden  fruit  was 
one  of  the  first  things  it  noticed  about  itself 
when  it  came  down  out  of  the  trees  and  began 
to  regard  itself  as  human.  This  appetite  it 
dramatized  in  the  old  three-act  version  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
fruit,  and  humanity  in  the  perversity  of  its 
heart  got  tired  of  all  of  it  except  the  sort  it 
should  have  avoided — with  what  effect  on  the 
population  of  the  globe  has  not  even  yet  been 
determined.  And  now  we  have  "dry"  navies 
patrolling  our  waters,  and  cellar  snifTers  going 
about  our  flat  buildings  trying  to  restrict  people 
to  those  fruits  whose  juices  have  not  been 
extracted,    or  those  juices  that  have  not  yet 


fermented.  At  home  it  works,  in  a  way,  to 
the  enrichment  of  the  peddler  of  "happy 
water"  or  worse.  But  abroad  the  American 
is  likely  to  take  a  long,  hard  fling  at  what  he 
is  denied  at  home,  and  so  the  publicans  of 
Deauville  this  summer  have  had  a  han'est. 
And  the  inclination  toward  the  illicit  has  gone 
far  beyond  the  various  kinds  of  juice.  It  ex- 
tends to  the  gaming  table,  where  participation 
appears  to  be  more  general  and  stakes  higher 
than  ever  before.  And  Americans  are  said  to 
be  doing  more  drinking  and  gambling  there 
than  the  people  of  any  other  nationality.  It 
is  said  the  Americans  only  sleep  between  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  2  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  Casino  is  closed.  The  balance  of 
the  time  they  are  leaning  over  the  tables 
watching  the  spinning  of  the  wheels  or  the 
progress  of  the  little  toy  horses  that  run  in 
slots.  At  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  scene 
in  the  Casino  shows  staid  business  men  from 
Kokomo,  Keokuk,  or  Los  Angeles,  men  that 
vote  their  support  and  contribute  their  money 
to  every  worthy  cause  that  guarantees  to 
make  other  people  moral  and  high-minded, 
shoving  chips  across  green-topped  tables  and 
then  figuring  their  gains  and  losses.  Anybody 
that  would  crank  a  motion-picture  camera  on 
them  at  such  a  time  and  then  develop  a  num- 
ber of  reels  could  sell  the  celluloid  on  the 
first  showing — to  some  of  the  persons  therein 
depicted,  who  would  probably  not  exhibit  it 
in  their  home  towns.  Lawyers,  doctors,  and 
solid  business  men  with  pews  in  the  leading 
churches  at  home,  would  appear  tilting  long 
tumblers  or  thin-stemmed  glasses — just  boys 
away  from  school  and  home  and  mother  and 
the   preacher. 


The  curious  thing  about  it,  observable  to 
the  sophisticated,  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
players  in  the  Casino  are  not  the  wa>-ward 
sons  of  clergj'men,  nor  youth  of  any  type,  nor 
seasoned  sports  accustomed  to  Delmonico's 
and  Canfield's,  but  staid  persons  who  look  as 
though  they  went  to  bed  at  9  o'clock  in  Des 
Moines  or  Cedar  Rapids,  like  the  people 
of  the  town  in  Oklahoma  who  objected  to 
curfew  becsuse  it  woke  them  up.  Of  course, 
all  sorts  are  represented.  A  recent  2-o'clock- 
in-the-morning  inspection  showed  at  one  table 
a  former  American  ambassador,  a  leading  the- 
atrical producer,  a  great  New  England  lawyer, 
two  Broadway  stars,  and  the  head  of  a  big 
steel  firm.  But  also  the  thirty  tables  devoted 
to  baccarat  and  chemin-de-fer  were  sur- 
rounded largely  by  Americans  that  had  to  be 
told  by  the  attendants  and  changers  what  to 
do  in  order  to  enjoy  this  rather  technical  form 
of  vice.  Many  did  not  know  when  they  had 
won,  left  their  money  up,  and  with  beginners' 
luck  won  again.  They  were  not  persons  that 
played  at  home,  that  was  evident,  and  for 
most  of  them  gambling  appeared  to  be  hard 
work.  But  they  were  willing  to  do  it,  and 
stayed  late,  stayed  until  the  Casino  closed  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  the  novelty 
that  got  them,  evidently.  Gambling  is  no 
novelty  to  a  continental.  He  can  find  chemin- 
de-fer  running  wide  open  whenever  he  wants 
to  look  for  it,  with  just  as  little  trouble  as 
in  this  country  a  negro  barber  finds  his  way 
to  a  crap  game.  But  the  respectable  Ameri- 
cans seemed  st3r\-ing  for  it.  and  did  not  care 
for  sleep.  What  the  European  takes  as  a 
casual  diversion  they  make  a  serious  business, 
like  -the  farm  hand  who  complained:  "It's 
Saturday  night,  and  I've  got  to  shave  and  put 
on  a  clean  shirt  and  go  to  town  and  get  drunk, 
and  gosh  how  I  hate  it!"  Although  the  Amer- 
icans are  not  such  plungers  as  the  Europeans, 
in  the  aggregate  they  lose  more  because  of 
greater  numbers  ;  and  the  bartenders  tell  the 
same  tale — they  are  spending  more  for  alco- 
holic encouragement.  If  the  Americans  were 
to  leave  in  a  body,  Deauville  would  feel 
like  a  war  profiteer  threatened  by  a  long 
peace. 


Here's  Gabriele  D'Annunzio  going  to  be  a 
monk.  He'll  make  a  great  monk.  He  could 
tell  any  monk  in  the  monkery  a  story  that 
would    make   him 

Break  from  his  cell 

With    a    hell  of    yell 

And   elope  with  the  brother  Superior. 


THm3  for  Fall  Hats. 

.A.  thick  whipcord  chenille,  in  all  colors  and 
mounted  on  a  coarse  net  in  a  close  all-over 
row-on-row  effect  like  corduroy,  is  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways  to  trim  falls  hats  for  women, 
according  to  the  bulletin  of  the  Retail  Mil- 
linery Association  of  America.  Two  promi- 
nent uses  of  this  new  material,  the  bulletin 
says,  are  in  the  form  of  either  single-ply  ap- 
pliques in  conventional  sprawling  traceries  on 
duvetyn  or  Lyons  velvet  shapes  or  thickly 
stitched  together  for  an  entire  facing. 

"Bows  of  duvetyn  or  velvet,  stiffened  by 
the  row-on-row  stitching  lines  of  this  new 
cord,  are  seen."  it  continues,  "and  entire 
brims  or  edge  cords  are  not  neglected  by  the 
designers  in  using  it.  Draped  turbans  in 
duvetyn,  velvet,  metal,  or  panne  combina- 
tions so  trimmed  are  a  thriving  local  item, 
as  well  as  Paisley  print  draped  combina- 
tions. 

"Pasted  birds  of  hackle  and  coque,  with 
long  lacquered  beaks,  are  used  in  making  a 
certain    line    of    window    display    hats    with 


panne  tops  and  royal  blue  Lyons  facings. 
Standard  staple  shapes  are  chosen  to  flaunt 
these  vagaries,  including  left-side  rolls,  short- 
back  pokes,  and  cloche  and  cushion  brims." 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  storyette  that  dates  to  the  eighteenth 
century  is  as  follows:  Dr.  Johnson  once  met 
the  village  postman  trudging  along  the  dusty 
road  on  a  hot  summer  afternoon.  The*  post- 
man observed  that  he  had  still  a  mile  to  walk 
just  to  deliver  one  newspaper.  "My  good- 
ness !"  exclaimed  the  sympathetic  doctor,  "I'd 
never  go  all  that  distance  for  such  a  trifle. 
Why  don't  you  send  it  by  post?" 


Former  Postmaster-General  Hays,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  an  advocate  of  the  air  mail. 
"Of  course,  it  gets  criticized,"  he  said,  "and 
criticism  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  can  be  run 
into  the  ground.  I  am  reminded  of  the  vaude- 
ville producer  who  muttered  as  he  read  the 
press  notices  of  his  programme,  'These  critics 
are  thorough,  all  right.  They  don't  leave  a 
turn  unstoned.'  " 


With  reference  to  the  millennium,  Samuel 
Gompers  recently  said:  "It  is  still  a  long  way 
off,  of  course,  but  the  workman  is  not  the 
downtrodden  slave  he  once  was."  He  quoted 
the  case  of  the  tennis  pro  who  was  giving  a 
new  club  member  some  pointers.  "Hold  your 
racket  loosely,  sir,"  he  said.  "Oh!  more 
loosely !  You  hold  it  as  stiff  as  if  you  were 
a  hod-carrier."  "But  I  am  a  hod  carrier," 
said  the  new  member  mildly. 


The  Southern  Californian  may  think  him- 
self an  adept  making  seductive  pictures  of 
his  end  of  the  state,  but  he  can  still  learn 
from  the  Honolulan,  out  in  the  north  Pacific. 
Down  there  they  say  a  drummer  from  San 
Francisco  sojourned  a  month,  and  when  they 
took  him  to  the  homeward-bound  steamer  and 
put  leis  around  his  neck  and  sang  "Aloha  Oi" 
to  him  a  few  times,  he  cried  like  a  baby  and 
said  he  had  forgotten  his  wife's  first  name. 


The  late  Mrs.  George  Gould  hated  any 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  Motoring  one 
summer  Sunday  in  Lakewood,  she  encoun- 
tered a  family  whose  fortune  had  been  made 
in  asbestos.  The  rich  asbestos  makers  were 
picnicking^,  fathers  and  sons  over  whisky  and 
poker,  mother  and  the  girls  with  cigarettes 
and  bridge.  Mrs.  Gould  drew  up  to  speak  to 
her  acquaintances.  "Well,"  she  said  pleas- 
antly, "I  didn't  know  you  Smiths  had  such 
faith  in  your  asbestos." 


Bishop  Weller  of  Fond  du  Lac  is  respon- 
sible for  the  following:  After  a  long  life  of 
storm  and  strife  the  wife  of  an  Englishman 
died.  After  a  while  the  Englishman,  whose 
name  was  Henn%  sought  to  get  into  communi- 
cation with  the  spirit  of  the  departed  spouse. 
He  went  to  the  mystic  precincts  of  a ,  clair- 
voyant who  put  hira  in  touch  with  the  spirit 
of  Harriet,  his  wife.  After  a  few  preliminary 
questions  the  husband  said  :  "Are  you  'appy, 
'-^rriet?"  "Yes,  'Enrj'-"  "Are  you  'appier 
than  you  were  with  me.  'Arriet?"  "Yes. 
'Enry."  "Where  are  you.  'Arriet?"  "In  'ell, 
'Rnry." 


Pius  XI  is  said  to  have  a  pretty  wit.  When 
the  new  Pope  was  Archbishop  of  Milan  he 
motored  one  morning  from  Milan  to  Como 
to  a  lunch  party  at  a  great  lakeside  villa 
there.  .Another  ^est  was  a  Milanese  noble- 
man, who  said  to  the  archbishop  :  "Reverend 
father,  if  only  you  were  St.  Peter!"  The 
archbishop  inquired  why  his  noble  friend  de- 
sired this  metamorphosis.  "Because,  reverend 
father,"  explained  the  duke,  "you  would  then 
hold  the  keys  of  heaven  and  could  let  me 
in."  "My  son,"  said  the  future  Pope,  "would 
it  not  be  better  for  you  if  I  held  the  keys  of 
the  other  place?    Then  I  could  let  you  out." 


Chauncey  Depew  tells  the  following  anec- 
dote in  his  recent  book  of  memoirs  :  "When 
I  was  at  Yale  the  faculty  included  several 
professors  of  remarkable  force  and  originality. 
The  professor  of  Greek,  Mr.  Hadley,  father 
of  the  distinguished  ex-president  of  the  uni- 
versity, had  a  caustic  wit  and  his  sayings 
were  the  current  talk  of  the  campus.  He 
maintained  discipline — which  was  quite  lax  in 
those  days — by  the  exercise  of  this  ability. 
One  day.  when  the  boys  had  driven  a  calf 
into  the  recitation  room,  Professor  Hadley 
quietly  remarked:  'You  will  take  out  that 
animal.  We  will  get  along  with  our  usual 
number  today.'  " 

T.  R.  St.  Johnston  tells  a  stor>-  of  a  former 
Chief  Justice.  Sir  Fielding  Clarke,  who  dun'n? 
a  tour  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Fiji  ar- 
rived very  hungry  at  a  large  village  and 
found  food  scarce  because  of  a  big  wedding 
in  the  town.  He  went  for  a  stroll  alone. 
After  an  interval  he  returned,  beaming  all 
over,  and  said.  "What  a  cheery,  hospitablf 
house  I  have  found  down  there  !"  pointing  to 
a  large,  well-lit  house  facing  them  at  the  end 
of  the  town.  "I  was  strolling  past  and  they 
asked  me  in,  and  pressed  upon  me  some  ex- 
cellent boiled  fowl  and  roasted  bread-fruit, 
followed  up  by  a  bowl  of  first-class  yangona. 
after  which  there  was  some  very  good  sing- 


ing." One  of  the  party  who  knew  the  lan- 
guage turned  to  a  man  standing  by  and  asked 
what  house  that  was  at  the  end  of  the  village. 
"Oh.  that,  sir.  is  the  jail,"  came  the  astound- 
ing' reply. 


An  incident  in  connection  with  the  visit  of 
Lord  Rosebery,  the  former  British  premier, 
to  Oxford  some  years  ago  to  unveil  Lord 
Salisbury's  bust  is  told  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Sir 
David  Hunter  Blair  in  his  "New  Medley  of 
Memories."  He  says:  "I  had  repeated  to  his 
Oxford  hostess  a  story  told  me  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  Scottish  university,  of  how  Lord 
Rosebery,  engaged  to  speak  at  a  great  Liberal 
meeting  in  a  northern  city,  found  himself 
previously  dining  with  a  fanatically  teetotal 
provost,  who  provided  for  his  guests  no  other 
liquid  refreshment  than  orangeade  in  large 
glass  jugs.  As  this  depressing  beverage  cir- 
culated, the  Liberal  leader's  spirits  fell  almost 
to  zero ;  and  it  was  by  the  advice  of  my 
friend  the  principal  that,  between  the  dinner 
and  the  meeting,  he  drove  ventre  a  terre  to 
an  hotel,  and  quaffed  a  pint  of  dry  cham- 
pagne before  mounting  the  platform  and 
making  a  speech  of  fiery  eloquence,  which  the 
good  provost  attributed  entirely  to  the  orange- 
ade. The  lady,  unknown  to  me,  passed  on 
this  delectable  story  to  one  of  the  Union 
Committee,  who  took  it  very  seriously ;  the 
result  being  that  when  Lord  Rosebery  reached 
the  committee-room,  just  before  the  inaugura- 
tion ceremony,  a  grave  young  man  whispered 
to  him  confidentially :  'There  are  tea  and 
coffee  here  ;  but  I  have  got  your  pint  of  cham- 
pagne behind  that  screen ;  will  you  come  and 
have  it  now?'  'Well,  do  you  know?'  said  the 
great  man,  with  his  usual  tact,  'I  think  for 
once  in  a  way  I  will  have  a  cup  of  coffee.'  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

A  Case  for  the  Couits. 
Fate  carelessly  drew    us  together 

And  our  names  were  put  up  on  the  spot, 
So   we   had    to   get  on    with   it   whether 

We   took  to    the  notion   or    not. 
But  I   heard  not  a  hint  of  the  scoffer; 

On  occasion,  in    fact,  I   would  catch 
The  remark  that  we'd  probably  offer 
An  excellent   match. 

Till  today,   it   is  true,    we've  afforded 
Strong  proof  of  the  promise  we  gave; 

If  our  object  was  candidly  sordid. 
As  a  pair  we  knew   how  to   behave. 

Yet  while  I  regard  you  as  splendid, 

Though  your  welfare's  close  to  my  heart. 

Our  engagement,   dear  lady,   is   ended, 
And    now    me   must   part. 

But  what  if  our  partnership  's  over! 

Just  think  of  the  trophies  we  boast 
As  you  scamper  tomorrow  to  Dover, 

And    I  to  the  Devonshire  coast. 
Not  ours  the  least  need  to  repine;   all 

Was   done   that  we   bargained  to  do 
When    we    pulled    off    that   handicap    final 

At    6—4.    6 — 2.  —Punch. 


Ter-r-r-r-lblo  ! 
They  met  on  the  bridge  at  midnight; 

They  will  never  meet  again — 

For  one  was  an  eastbound  heifer. 

The  other    a    westbound    train. 

— Ray  Law,  Stanford  '23. 


An  English  lover  of  music  was  envying  the 
Italian  barber  his  musical  heritage  and  his 
greater  enjoj'ment  of  opera.  "I  suppose  you 
Italians,"  he  said,  "can  understand  your  singer 
perfectly  ?"  The  barber  looked  puzzled.  "You 
can  if  you  understand  the  words,"  he  said. 


When  Kipllne  Liked  Ua 

In  1889  Rudyard  Kipling  made  his  first  visit 
to  the  United  States,  and  in  "American  Xotes" 
gives  his  impression  of  the  Americans  of 
thirty  years  ago.  "My  heart  has  gone  out  to 
them  beyond  all  other  people,"  he  wrote,  "and 
for  the  life  of  me  I  can  not  tell  why.  Their 
government's  provisional ;  their  law's  the  no- 
tion of  the  moment;  their  railways  are  made 
of  hairpins  and  match  sticks,  and  most  of  their 
good  luck  lives  in  their  woods  and  mines  and 
rivers  and  not  in  their  brains;  but  for  all  that^ 
they  be  the  biggest,  finest,  and  best  people  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe !  Just  you  wait  a 
hundred  years  and  see  how  they'll  behave 
when  they've  had  the  screw  put  on  them  and 
have  forgotten  a  few  of  the  patriarchal  teach- 
ings of  the  late  Mister  George  Washington. 
At  present  there  is  too  much  balcony  and  too 
little  Romeo  in  the  life  plays  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Later  on,  when  the  proportion  is 
adjusted  and  the  American  sees  the  possibili- 
ties of  his  land,  he  will  produce  things  that 
will  make  the  effete  East  stare.  He  will  also 
be  a  complex  and  highly  composite  adminis- 
trator. There  is  nothing  known  to  man  that 
he  will  not  be,  and  his  country  will  sway  the 
world  with  one  foot  as  a  man  tilts  a  see- 
saw plank !" 


The  London  Morning  Post  says  that  an  en- 
gine-driver who  is  a  keen  naturalist  asserts 
that  the  crow  frequents  railways  more  than 
any  other  bird.  He  haunts  embankments  and 
cuttings,  but  is  particularly  partial  to  the 
"four-foot"  because  of  the  grease  and  oil  that 
are  always  to  be  found  on  the  line.  .\n  ex- 
press train  will  frequently  run  against  and  kill 
various  other  kinds  of  bird,  but  it  rarely  hits 
a  crow. 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
^^     breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result 


Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 

ASSOCIATED  OIL' COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOK  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO" CX)MPOUND8 


THE    ARGONAUT 


October  7,  1922. 


PERSONAL. 

Social  Notes. 

The  engagement  of  Mi?s  Kathryn  Cook,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cook  of  Berkeley,  was  an- 
nounced at  one  of  the  largest  parties  of  last  week, 
given  by  Mrs.  Edwin  Ferguson  at  the  Palace  HoteL 
Miss  Cook  is  the  fiancee  of  Mr.  Arthur  Robert 
Bradford  of  Fresno.  The  guests  to  whom  the  an- 
r..>uncement  was  made  included  Mrs.  Carl  Martin, 
Mrs.  John  Cook,  Mrs.  Peter  Cook.  Mrs.  E.  E. 
McXear.  Mrs.  Peter  Cook,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Hall  H. 
HufF,  Mrs.  Walter  Graves,  and  Mrs.  Andrew- 
Haas. 

The  marriage  ceremony  at  which  Miss  Elizabeth 
Schmieden,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Edward  G. 
Schmieden,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  James  MofStt, 
son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  was  per- 
formed on  Saturday,  at  4  o'clock,  at  the  little 
Episcopal  Church  at  Ross.  The  bride  was  given  in 
marriage  by  her  father.  Miss  Doris  Schmieden  at- 
tended her  sister  as  maid  of  honor.  Mrs.  William 
Hendrickson,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Wakefield  Eaker.  Miss 
Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Margaret  Scheld.  Miss 
Aileen"  Mcintosh,  and  Miss  Alice  Moffitt  were  the 
bride's  attendants.  Mr,  Howard  Spreckels  was 
best  man  for  Mr.  Moffitt,  while  Mr.  Cyril  McNear, 
Mr.  Richard  MacLaren,  Mr.  William  Magee.  Jr., 
Mr.  George  Montgomery,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Mont- 
gomeo',  and  Mr.  Edward  Schmieden,  Jr.,  were  the 
ushers.  After  the  ceremony  Mt,  and  Mrs.  Moffitt 
greeted  their  friends  on  the  lawn  at  the  entrance 
to  the  house.  The  wedding  supper  was  served 
indoors,  Mrs.  Moffitt,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Schmieden,  is  the  granddaughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  McCutcheon  and  the  niece 
of  Mr.  George  Howard  of  San  Mateo.  Mr.  Moffitt 
is  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Jackling.  Mrs. 
Herbert  Allen,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Miss  Mary 
JolUffe,  Miss  Harriet  Tolliffe,  and  Miss  Frances 
Jolliffe,  and  of  Mr.  James  Moffitt  of  Piedmont. 
On  their  return  from  their  wedding  tour  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moffitt  win  make  their  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco- 

In  the  gardens  of  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Carroll    George    Cambron,    on    Saturday    evening. 


Mila  Lund  Recital 

Impersonations  of  famous  actresses,  assisted 
by  Elsie  Cook  Hughes,  London  pianist,  and 
Deniah  Hanifan,  baritone.  Fairmont  Hotel, 
Monday  evening,  October  9th,  8:30  o'clock. 
Tickets^  $1.50;  box  seats,  $2,  including  tax. 
For  sale  at  Fairmont  Hotel  and  Sherman, 
Day  &   Co.'s. 


JOSEPH'S 

ATuerican  Beauty  Roses 

This  beautiful  rose  will  be  found  this 
season  exclusively  in  our  establishment. 
Pkue  SiBer  4Z3  233  Crant  Ave. 

FLORISTS 


Miss  Carroll  Cambron,  their  only  daughter,  was 
married  to  Mr.  Stanley  Morrison,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Pierce  Morrison  of  Redlands.  Miss 
Margaret  Monroe  and  Mr.  William  Morrison  were 
the  attendants  for  Miss  Cambron  and  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, followed  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Wright  and  Miss 
Lisa  Stinman,  Mr.  Blair  Shuman,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
reda  Sherman.  After  the  ceremony  the  guests 
were  received  indoors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison 
leaving  on  a  motor  trip.  Upon  their  return  they 
will   make  their  home  on    Russian   Hin. 

Another  wedding  which  took  place  on  Saturday 
afternoon  was  that  of  Miss  Elva  GhirardeHi, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Louis  Ghirardeni,  and  Mr.  John 
Welby  Dinsmore,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winiam 
Dinsmore  of  Piedmont.  The  ceremony  was  read 
by  Rev.  Kloss  at  the  GhirardeUi  home.  Mrs. 
Harry  Hush  Magee  (Miss  Juanita  GhirardeUi)  at- 
tended her  sister,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Dinsmore, 
brother  of  the  bridegroom,  was  best  man.  Fol- 
lowing the  -wedding  supper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dins- 
more left  on  a  motor  tour.  On  their  return  they 
will  make  their  home  in  Piedmont. 

Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood  entertained  at  her 
country  home,  'Xinden  Towers,"  at  Menlo  Park, 
at  luncheon  on  Thursday  afternoon  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Victor  Cooley  (Miss  Helen  Pierce).  Mrs. 
Marshall  Madison,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Fox,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Dearborn  Clark,  Mrs.  Alfred  de  Ropp,  Jr„  Mrs. 
.\'icholas  Kittle  Boyd,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Mcintosh, 
Mrs-  WakeBeld  Baker.  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman,  Miss 
Mary  Tulia  Crocker,  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss 
Geraldine  King,  and  Miss  Jean  Boyd  were  Miss 
Flood's  other    guests, 

Mrs.  Peter  Cook  and  Mrs.  Erskine  B.  McNear 
gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge  party  to  several  score 
friends  at  the  Cook  home  at  Rio  Vista,  compli- 
menting visiting  friends  and  a  group  of  engaged 
girls.  The  guests  of  honor  were  Mrs.  William 
Stephens,  Mrs.  Robert  Harrison,  Mrs,  Robert  Dol- 
lar, and  Mrs,  Cachot  Davis.  The  engaged  girls 
complimented  were  Miss  Katherine  Anderson,  Miss 
Pauline  Meyers,  and  Miss  Kathryn  Cook- 
Complimenting  Miss  Mary  Lou  Heilbom  of  Sac- 
ramento, Mrs.  Curtis  Wright  entertained  a  group 
of  intimate  friends  of  the  honor  guest  at  luncheon 
at  her  Claremont  home.  Mrs.  WiUiam  Ede,  Miss 
Margaret  Scheld,  Miss  Merodine  Keeler,  Miss 
Laura  Curry,  Mrs.  Henry  Heilbron,  Mrs.  Willard 
Miller  were  among  the  guests. 

Miss  Evelyn  McGaw  was  the  honor  guest  at  a 
luncheon  on  Friday  given  by  Miss  Helen  Head  at 
her  Greenwich  Street  home.  Mrs.  Bradley  Wal- 
lace. Mrs,  Philip  Duncan  Frissell,  Miss  .\lysse 
.\nen.  Miss  Cornelia  G-wTn".  Miss  Jeanette  Ses- 
sions. Miss  Julia  Tuggles.  Miss  MolHe  McBryde, 
and  Miss  Carol  Andrew  were  Miss  Head's  guests. 

Mrs-  Leigh  Sypher  gave  a  luncheon  on  Wednes- 
day at  her  San  Mateo  home  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Charles  Lyman  and  her  sister.  Mrs,  Charlotte 
Dark  of  Paris,  who  is  visiting  in  San  Francisco. 
.A.sked  to  meet  Mrs.  Lyman  and  Mrs.  Clark  were 
Mrs.  George  H.  Howard.  Mrs.  John  Sutton,  Mrs. 
Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin,  Mrs.  Max  Rothschild. 
Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson.  Mrs.  William  Weir. 
and  Mrs.   Mark  (3erstle. 

.^t  an  informal  bridge  party.  Miss  Isabelle  de 
Viosca  and   Miss   Laura   de  Viosca,   who  have  re- 


Reduced  Fare 

Autuinn 
Elxcursions! 


SOMETHING  NEW  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  TRAVELERS 

Tickets  on  sale  October  4th  to 
November  30th,  1922 

From  all  stations  in  California  to  all  points  to 
which  summer  excursion  tickets  were  sold 
(except  where  resorts  have  been  closed  for  the 
season). 

The  fares  will  be  slightly  higher  than  those 
for  summer  excursions,  but  otherwise  practi- 
cally the  same  conditions  will  prevail. 

Season  tickets  with  stopover  privileges  are  on 
sale  daily  with  limit  December  31st,  and 
fifteen-day  tickets  wiil  be  sold  for  use  Fridays 
and  Saturdays. 

California' s  valley,  foothilt  and  beach  resorts 
are  delightful  during  Indian  Summer.  Trout 
fishing,  golf,  tennis  and  horseback  riding  can  he 
enjojed  by  all. 


Out  Agents  will  gladly  give  yon  fall  and  detailed  information 

Southern  Pacific  Lines 

Ferry  Station 
50  Post  Street  Or  phone  Sutter  4000  Third  St  Station 


turned  from  abroad  recently,  entertained  as  their 
guests  Miss  Helene  de  Latour,  Miss  Margaret 
Lee,  Miss  Virginia  Loop,  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee, 
Miss  Frances  Lent,  Miss  Jean  Howard,  Miss  Doris 
Fagan,  and  Miss  Helen  Slater, 

In  compliment  to  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon,  a 
luncheon  was  given  by  Mrs,  George  Kelham  at 
her  Sea  CUff  home  on  Tuesday.  -■Vsked  to  meet 
Mrs.  Sharon  were  Mrs.  Atholl  McEean,  Mrs- 
George  Boyd,  Mrs.  Grant  Selfridge,  Mrs.  Frank 
.\nderson,  Mrs.  Seward  McNear,  and  Mrs.  Jerome 
Politzer. 

Mrs.  Carrol  D.  Buck,  who  is  visiting  in  Cali- 
fornia for  a  short  time,  was  complimented  at  a 
luncheon  which  Mrs.  Gaillard  Stoney  gave  at  the 
Town  and  Gown  Club.  Mrs.  John  Murtagh.  Mrs. 
Marcus  Kosbland.  Mrs.  James  Bull,  Mrs,  Pren- 
tiss Cobb  Hale,  and  Miss  Ethel  Shorb  were  asked 
to   meet  Mrs.   Buck. 

-^m^- 

The  Grasshopp-r  Hawk. 

In  this  prairie  countrj-  they  have  some 
kind  of  a  hawk  the  name  of  which  I  do  not 
know,  but  locally  termed  the  "grasshopper 
hawk,"  says  Captain  Charles  Asians,  describ- 
ing, in  Arms  and  the  Man,  a  ride  through 
Oklah  oma.  He  i  s  a  blue  gray  fellow  with 
white  markings,  a  trifle  larger  than  a  pigeon 
hawk.  This  chap  seems  to  live  entirely  upon 
grasshoppers  and  other  winged  insects.  He 
comes  in  the  spring  after  the  "bugs"  are  on 
the  wing  and  disappears  with  the  first  frost, 
being  evidently  no  more  able  to  exist  with- 
out his  grasshoppers  than  a  snipe  is  with- 
out worms.  So  far  as  is  known  he  never 
kills  a  bird  or  any  description  of  small  ani- 
mal, nothing  but  grasshoppers.  All  farmers 
have  the  most  kindly  feeling  for  him,  and  in 
turn  he  seems  to  have  no  fear  of  man,  but 
will  sit  in  a  tree  not  twenty  feet  distant  and 
turn  a  friendly  eye  on  the  passing  horseman. 

Moreover,  he  has  developed  some  queer 
habits  of  his  own,  and  therein  lies  the  sub- 
stance of  this  story.  As  the  rider  passes 
through  the  grass  or  stubble,  swarms  of 
grasshoppers  arise  before  the  feet  of  the 
horse.  The  bird  evidently  knows  this  will 
happen,  so  he  sails  just  above  steed  and 
rider,  watching  until  some  big  'hopper  takes 
to  the  air.  and  then  he  pounces  on  it.  Now 
here  another  queer  thing  took  place.  May- 
be I  am  mistaken  about  this,  but  I  watched 
the  bird  prett>'  closely.  Martins,  whippor- 
wills,  kingbirds,  and  the  fly  catchers  gener- 
ally seize  their  prey  with  their  bills.  Kot 
so  the  grasshopper  hawk  from  what  I  could 
see  of  the  process.  He  flew  above  his  'hop- 
per and  caught  it  with  one  foot.  Then,  as 
he  fiew  along,  his  foot  went  up  and  his  head 
went  down,  all  very  quickly,  and  that  was 
the  last  of  the  grasshopper.  So  far  as  I 
could  observe,  this  bird  never  alights  to  eat 
the  insect,  but  invariably  swallows  it  while 
on  the  wing.  Sparrow  hawks  sometimes 
catch  insects  also,  but  alight  to  eat  them, 
and  so  far  as  I  know  seize  the  grasshopper 
while  he  is  at  rest.  The  grasshopper  hawk  is 
by  far  the  most  common  member  of  the  hawk 
tribe  in  this  plains  countrj',  but  I  never  re- 
member seeing  one  farther  east  than  Okla- 
homa. 


Barrymore  In  "Hamlet." 

In  confirmation  of  a  report  printed  in  the 
Xew  York  Times,  announcement  has  been 
made  by  ,A.rthur  Hopkins  that  John  Barrymore 
•will  return  to  the  stage  this  season  in  "Ham- 
let." After  "Hamlet,"  Mr.  Barrymore  will  be 
seen  for  a  limited  time  in  "Richard  III"  and 
"Redemption,"  both  of  which  he  has  acted 
here  before. 

Mr.  Barrymore  suffered  a  breakdown  while 
acting  in  "Richard  III"  in  the  spring  of  1920, 
and  his  onh-  stage  appearance  since  then  was 
made  at  the  Empire  Theatre  a  year  later  in 
"Clair  de  Lune."  In  the  interim,  however,  he 
has  been  seen  in  a  number  of  motion  pic- 
tures. 

Mr.  BarT>-more's  appearance  as  Hamlet  is 
scheduled  for  November.  The  scenerj'  for  the 
production  will  be  designed  by  Robert  Edmond 
Jones,  and  it  is  reported  that  Mr.  Jones  will 
again  have  recourse  to  the  much-discussed 
method  introduced  by  him  in  "Macbeth"  last 
season. 

With  John  Bany-more's  return  made  cer- 
tain, all  three  of  the  Barrj-mores  will  be  seen 
on  the  New  York  stage  this  season.  Ethel 
Earrj-more  will  begin  a  season  at  the  Longacre 
Theatre  on  September  26th  and  Lionel  Barry- 
more will  be  seen  in  "The  Fountain,"  a  new 
O'Neill  play. 


Pie  Varsns  Beer, 

The  language  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment relates  to  beverage  use,  not  to  glut- 
tonous abuse,  says  the  Rev.  John  Cole  McKim 
in  the  North  American  Review.  Doubtless 
two  or  three  quarts  of  beer  at  a  sitting  might 
have  a  harmful  effect.  So  might  twenty'  pies. 
But  neither  would  be  a  normal  dietetic  use. 
It  would  not  surprise  me  to  learn  that  there 
are,  in  the  archives  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  any  number  of  statistics  tending  to 
show  that  the  effects  of  keg  parties  are  im- 
measurably more  deleterious  than  those  of 
pie-eating  contests.  I  could  not  accept  the 
conclusions,  however  formidable  the  data,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  they  might  tend  to  prove 
(what  needs  no  pro-\-ing)  that,  of  the  two, 
the  keg  parties  have  been  the  more  frequent 
and  the  more  frequented.  That  is  because  in- 
telligent people  who  know  the  difference  pre- 
fer   beer   to   pie. 


,_  PRAbCIX 

SAN  FEMiCISCO      CALIFORgIA 


WHEBE  SERVICE  AlTD 
C0MF0BT8  ABI 
PLANNED  FOR  QUE8T8 
WHO  APPRECIATS 
THE  BEST 


><^E1  EncantoHoteW 

and  Bungedows 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  OC.\TED  on  the  Riviera  500  feet 
^  above  sea  level,  overlooking  the  city, 
ocean  and  distant  islands.  Street-cars 
within  a  block.  Fifteen  minuses  to  the 
beautiful  beach,  or  to  La  Cumbre's  un- 
surpassed Golf  links.  Horseback  Riding 
over  glorious  mountain  trails.  Tennis 
Courts  and  Putting  Course  in  hotel 
grounds.  Purest  milk,  cream  and  but- 
ter from  El  Encanto  Dairy.  Fresh 
vegetables  from  our  own  gardens. 
Highest    standard   cuisine. 

RATES     MODERATE 
Liberal    discount    for   long  stay 


DEL   MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  tht  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO     CH.\MPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes ; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.      Address   MANAGER 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


SAFAEfe 


A  Charming  Place 

Xestiing  amid  the  niraj  beauties  of  famous 
Marin  County,  HOTEL  RAFAEL  is  en- 
deared to  thousands.  Special  accommoda- 
tions for  week-end  parties.  Rates,  $1.50 
and    up:    200    outside    rooms. 

POPULAR  DINf^ER  DANCE 

Satardfty— 8  to  12 


SERVICE 

To  SacrEunento 


Obseryation  Cars  leave  7:20  A.M., 
9:00  A.M.,  5:I0P.M. 

Dinner  Service  on  Meteor  leaving 
5:10  P.Mi  through  to  Chico. 

We  Carry  Baggage 

SACRAMENTO  SHORT  LINE 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 

Business  Founded 

in 

1880 


Storage— Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


A  fully  informed  repreMcntatioe,  anx- 
ioa»  to  give  you  any  deaired  informa- 
tion,  will  respond  to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouta. 
Mr.   and  Mrs.    Charles  McCormick  and  Mr.   and 
Mrs.     Roger    Lapham    plan    leaving    for    the    East 
early  in  November  for  a  trip  of  a  month  or  so. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  leave 
early  in  October  for  New  York. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Preston,  Jr.,  with  Miss  Frances 
Ames  and  Miss  Josephine  Drown,  arrive  in  New 
York  from  France  this  week.  They  return  to  San 
Francisco  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Mrs.  Harry  Scott  and  Mrs.  Preston  Drown  are 
also   in   New    York. 

Miss  Cynthia  Boyd  is  leaving  during  the  week 
for  Maryland,  where  she  will  be  at  St.  Timothy's 
School. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Howard  Shields  leave 
during  the  month  for  Los  Angeles  to  spend  the 
winter    there. 

Miss  Sophia  BrowneU  returned  East  on  Satur- 
day  to  resume  her  studies  at  Vassar- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear  sailed  foi 
France  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  is  in  the  East  at  the  home 
of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Herman  Leonard  Under- 
hill. 

Miss  Frances  Lent  is  the  guest  of  her  sister, 
^[^s.   Paul  Fagan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Jaclding  have  gone 
lo    New   York   for   a  trip   of  several   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  have  re- 
cently gone  East,  to  be  in  New  York  for  some 
time. 

Mr,  Jean  de  St.  Cyr  and  Mr.  Robert  Burroughs 
of  New  York  left  on  Saturday  for  New  York  en 
route  to  Europe,  where  they  will  spend  the  winter 
with   Mrs.   de   St.    Cyr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Gordon  Moore  left  for 
New  York  the  first  of  the  week,  to  be  away  until 
the    latter    part    of    December. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent  sailed  for 
Europe  on  the  Mauretania  during  the  week-  They 
plan   to  be  away   for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  William  Summers  is  visiting  her  mother, 
Mrs.    Thomas    Dibblee,    at    the    San    Julian    ranch. 


MOST  BEAUTIFUL 

Rota-Gravure 
Section 

in  the  world 

Published  Each 
Sunday 

by  the 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

ONLY 

$5.20 

a 
Year 

Including  Every  Sunday  Feature 
of  the  CHRONICLE 


Mrs.  Dibblee  will  remain  on  the  ranch  until  after 
Thanksgiving. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hays  Smith  will  leave 
for  Xew   York  the  latter  part  of  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  \V.  Hooper,  who  have 
spent  the  summer  at  their  Woodside  home,  have 
opened  their  home  on  Broadway  for  the  winter. 

:Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre  and  their  sons  will 
return  to  San  Francisco  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  and  take  possession  of  the  home  they  pur- 
chased   recently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Moore  are  in  the 
Yoseraite  for  a  short  visit. 

Mrs.  George  Ely  (Miss  Jessica  Wilbur)  and  Dr. 
Ely  are  traveling  in  the  East  at  present,  on  their 
wedding    tour. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Spieker  are  at  present 
in  New  York.  On  their  return  to  California  they 
will  open   their   home   in    San  Francisco. 

Miss  Flora  Doyle  and  Miss  Helen  Mar>'e  left 
on  Saturday  for  the  East.  Miss  Marye  will  con- 
tinue her  studies  at  Miss   Spence's  school. 

Miss  Idabelle  Wheaton  left  on  Thursday  to  re- 
turn to  the  Mt.  Vernon  School  at  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  are  re- 
turning the  early  part  of  the  week  to  their  Bur- 
lingame  home,  after  a  stay  of  several  weeks  in 
Santa    Barbara. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Redington  left  on  Saturday  for 
the  Atlantic  coast,  going  East  to  choose  a  school 
for    her    daughters. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Weaver,  who  have  been 
in  the  East  for  some  time,  will  return  to  California 
this  month,  and  will  sail  for  the  Orient  on  No- 
vember  10th  for  a  trip  of  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  will  return  irom  New 
York  the  first  of  the  week  and  reopen  their  Bur- 
lingame    home    for    the    winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Uda  Waldrop  expect  to  return 
to  San  Francisco  from  the  East  the  first  part  of 
October. 

Mr.  Cyril  McNear  returned  from  China  on 
Thursday  to  attend  the  wedding  of  Miss  Schmieden 
to    Mr.    Moffitt. 

Mrs.  James  Cunningham  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Cunningham,  have  sold  their  Woodside 
home  and  will  spend  the  winter  at  their  San 
Francisco    apartment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  have  bought 
the  Henderson  home  on  Scott  Street,  and  will 
spend    the    winter   there. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Wellington  Furlong 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday  and  is 
stopping  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel, 

Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker  returned  to  her  East- 
ern home  on  Tuesday,  after  spending  the  summer 
at    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Knox  (Miss  Laura  Lindsay 
Miller)  have  recently  returned  from  their  wedding 
tour   and   are   occupying  their   new   home. 

Mrs.  Whitney  Sperry  will  leave  for  Europe  from 
Los  Angeles  via  the  Panama  Canal  this  week. 
Mrs.  Sperry  will  be  in  France  for  several  months. 
Mrs.  Paul  Verdier  remained  in  Paris  to  pass 
the  winter  there.  Mr.  Verdier  recently  returned 
from    an    extended    visit   abroad. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Carol  D.  Buck  leave  during 
the  week  for  Chicago,  where  Colonel  Buck  is  to  be 
stationed  for  the  coming  two  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  Funsten  are  at  their  San 
Francisco  home  again,  after  spending  the  summer 
at  Los  Altos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Eerendsen  and  their 
daughter.  Miss  Anita  Eerendsen,  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Europe  this  week.  They  return  to 
California  after  a  short  visit  with  Eastern  friends. 
Mrs.  William  Tubbs  has  leased  her  home  on 
Broadway  for  three  years  to  Mrs.  Squire  Verrick 
iEooney. 

Among  the  visitors  during  the  past  week  to  San 
Francisco,  after  the  convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Portland,  were  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Mc- 
Innes  and  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Gailor,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  national   council. 

Mrs.  Dearborn  Clark  plans  to  leave  for  the 
East  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Talbot  are  in  Normandy. 
They  plan  to  leave  soon  for  England  to  spend 
the    winter   there. 

Among  those  recently  registered  at  the  St. 
Francis  are  Mr.  Charles  Rafieid,  Portland;  Mr. 
Joseph  Berger,  Mr.  E.  C.  Braun,  Seattle;  Mr. 
Edwin  H.  Fiagg,  Mr.  J.  C.  Brooks,  Los  Angeles; 
Dr.  B.  Robbins.  Hanford;  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Hirsch- 
felder,  Minneapolis:  Mr.  Sam  Rosenberg,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  James  Brown,  New  York;  Mr.  T.  M. 
Morris.  Eakersfield;  Mr.  W.  D.  McAdams.  Chi- 
cago: Mr.  M.  Wyman,  New  York;  Mr.  Ben  C. 
Holt,  Spokane;  Mr.  A.  L.  Wright,  Portland;  Mr. 
G.    A.    Brastanburg,    Fullerton. 

■■» 

At  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery. 

Dr.  James  L.  Gordon,  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  will  lecture  in  the 
Paul  Elder  Gallery  Saturday  afternoon,  Oc- 
tober 14th,  at  2:30  o'clock.  His  subject  will 
be  "Coueism,"  a  discussion  of  the  celebrated 
doctrine  of  "Self  Mastery  Through  Conscious 
Autosuggestion"  of  Dr.  Emile  Coue,  which  is 
one  of  the  topics  occupying  the  public  mind 
today. 

Sukumar  Chatterji,  editor  of  Chhatra  Saho- 
dar.  will  lecture  in  the  same  gallery  Tuesday 
afternoon,  October  10th.  on  "Knowledge,  Arts, 
and  Sciences  of  the  Hindus."  These  lectures 
are  given  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Elder. 


Graduate  Cosmedc  Specialist 

Peggy  Jane 
Beauty  Shop 

(ESTHER  M.  FISHER) 

Wrinkle   Eradicating 

Smdio  203  545  Sailer  Street 

Gsffield  576 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Waking  Dreamfl. 
This  morning,  as  I  woke  in  bed. 
The  Little  Ouse  was  in  my  head — 
The  Little  Ouse  that  flows  so  brown 
Beside  the  wharf  at  Thetford  town. 
And  under  the  gray  arch  where  yet 
The  seal  of  ancient  peace  is  set. 
Oh.  what  should  make  that  quiet  stream 
Wind  through   my   happy  waking  dream? 

Yesterday,    as   I    woke   in  bed, 

The   Atlantic   pounded   through   my    head, 

Lashed  by  the  furious  Sou'west 

That  gives  to  sea  and  ships  no  rest; 

While,   like  a  derelict,   on   high 

The  half-moon    drifted   through   the   skj-. 

Oh,    what    should    make    that    moon's    pale    gleam 

Eerily    haunt    my    waking   dream  ? 

The  day  before,   I   woke  in  bed. 
And  children   flitted  through  my  head. 
Oh,  there  was  Jack,  with  open  smile. 
And  Anne,  her  face  wreathed  in  guile; 
And   Derrick,   of  the  sober  eyes. 
Gazed  at  the  world  with  mute  surprise; 
While   schoolboy   Tom,  cheered  by  his   team, 
Shot   a  goal   through   my  waking  dream. 

Tomorrow,   as  I    wake   in  bed. 

Who  knows  what  may  be  in  my  head? 

What     joy?      What    peace?     What    grief?      What 

fear? 
Where   shall  I   be — afar  or  near? 
Oh.   strange  adventure!    .    .    .    Hasten,   Sleep! 
Bear    me    across   the  unknown    deep; 
But  bid  some  holy  influence  beam 
Upon   my   spirit's    waking  dream! 

— Gilbert  Thomas  in  the  Observer. 


Summer  Tr^st 
When   the   long  day   from  quiet  dawn 

Has   come   to  quietness-  again. 
And   eve,   advancing  through  the   trees. 

Stretches  long  fingers  o'er  the  lane, 
'inen   from  the    farm,  across  the   field 

Of  shut-eye  daisies  quick  I  go, 
And  through  the  churchyard   where  old  yews 

Guard   the  poor  dead  who  lie  below. 

I  know  who's  waiting  down  the  road. 

Thinking.    "She's   late,"   and    "She'll  not  come, 
I'll  see  him  first,  where  I  walk  hid 

Behind  the  yew  trees  in  the  gloom. 
Oh!    how   the   thrush   among  the  graves 

Cries     "Joy!"     and     "Joy!"     and     "Gay!' 
"Gay!" 
My   heart   thrills  to   his   tiny   heart. 

Ah,    shall    I    hurry,    or   delay? 

Alas!    poor    dead,   who    lie   so    still. 

So    hid,    so    deaf   to    that   shrill   call, 
And   never  hear  'my  footsteps  pass. 

However  quickened;    nor  the    fall 
Of    ripe    yew-berries   on    the    stones 

Which  lie  so  heav;-  on  their  bed.    .    .    . 
Ah!   low  beneath  the  thrush's  note 

A  whistle  sounds.    .    .    .    Poor  dead!    Poor  dead! 
— Tanthe  Jerrold  in   the  Spectator. 


and 


A  Noble  Bohemian, 

Among  the  paupers  at  the  Hopiial  Cochin. 
Adalbert  Biart  de  Gherardine,  the  king  of 
the  Bohemian  quarter  of  Paris,  drew  his  last 
breath  a  few  days  ago,  says  the  Living  Age. 
After  his  death  the  body  was  taken  to  the 
cemetery  of  Pere-Lachaise,  where  only  fami- 
lies whose  history  dates  back  at  least  to  the 
time  of  the  First  Empire  are  entombed.  Be- 
side the  bones  of  his  famous  ancestors,  sol- 
diers and  sailors  who  died  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  now  rest  those  of  this  last  rep- 
resentative of  a  noble  line.  And  in  a  short 
time  he  will  be  unknown  ;  people  will  wonder 
how  he  lived  up  to  the  standards  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

His  life  was  singular,  for  though  he  may 
have  been  a  failure,  he  remained  true  to  his 
traditions  and  was  a  distinguished  man.  His 
fine,  handsome  figure  was  a  familiar  sight  to 
habitues  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  the  Lu.xem- 
bourg,  and  the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel.  Al- 
though he  had  no  known  abode,  his  wardrobe 
was  extraordinarily  varied.  The  Grecian  garb 
of  Raymond  Duncan  is  conventional  compared 
with  the  unexpected  and  incongruous  gar- 
ments of  Gherardine.  Sometimes  he  would 
appear  in  a  si.xteenth-centurj'  costume  with 
sleeves  of  silk;  he  would  often  wear  an  of- 
ficer's khaki  hat;  he  might  appear  in  short 
trousers  with  his  legs  encased  in  armor ;  or. 
in  a  Swiss  mountain-cHmbing  outfit,  he  would 
seem  prepared  to  scale  the  Matterhorn.  But 
Art  could  make  his  appearance  no  more  strik- 
ing than  Nature  already  had,  and  the  combi- 
nation was  amazing. 

His  story  is  tragic.  Having  studied  at  the 
Sorbonne,  he  edited,  at  different  times.  La 
Phtme  and  the  Revue  de  Paris:  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  his  "Thirty  Years  of  Bohemia"  was 
written  by  a  friend  who  put  Gherardine's 
name  to  it.  He  was  beloved  by  every  one, 
during  his  later  years  as  much  as  in  his  youth. 
His  failure  was  caused  by  his  grief  over  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  after  which  he  ceased 
to  devote  much  effort  to  his  work,  and  finally 
became  a  drifting  Bohemian  vagabond.  It  is 
seldom  that  aristocracy  decays  so  pictur- 
esquely. 

*♦* 

Tobacco  grown  in  1919  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  finest  crops  in  recent  years. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hope  Beaver  are 
being  congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son, 
to  be  named  Frederick  for  his  father.  Before 
her  marriage  last  fall  Mrs.  Beaver  was  Miss 
Anne  Dibblee,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  T.  Dibblee. 


Lamb. 
The    old    bellwether 
looked    at   the  lamb 
as  a  gentleman  looks 
when  he  mutters  "Damn."    .    .    . 

"If  you   Jump   and   frisk, 

you    little   fool. 

you'll   only  end 

by   losing    your  -wool. 

When  I  was  a  lamb  t 

I    always   would 
behave  as  like  a  sheep 
as  I  could." 

"Did  you!"   the  lamb 
replied    with    a    leap. 
"I    always  thought 
You  were  born  a  sheep." 

The  park-keeper  said 
to  the  boy  on  the  fence: 
"Let's    have    less 
of    your    impudence. 

Off  with  you,  now, 
and  do  as  you're  bade, 
or  you'll  end   in   prison. — 

When   I  was  a  lad."    .    .    . 
— Humbert   Wolfe  in   the   Chapbook. 


BlBck  Magic. 
(To    a    boy   looking  at    a    photographic  exhibit — 
"Mammals   in  the  Wild   State.") 
Go  back  to  the  office,  boy,  or  back  to  school — 
Black  magic  lurks   in   stumbling  elk  that   go 
Xew-antlered  where  the  rocks  are  soft  with  snow. 
In    a    beaver's    nose    that    grooves    a    birch-ringed 

pool; 
Mad   antelope   go   streaming  past  you  here; 
Great  grizzlies  hunch  their  bulk  up  scaly  pines; 
Beneath    those    sheep    the   canon    water    shines 
Mile-down    in  shale,    and   perilously   near! 

Fly  then  from  red-tails  bunched  by  twilight  streams. 
And  all   lithe  creatures  of  another  earth. 
Lest  they  should   steal   you   back  to   second   birth. 
And    in  some  country  of  astounding  dreams. 

Among    their    crags    and    underneath    their    sky 
Make    you    like    them — fierce,    beautiful,    and    shy! 
— Frank   Ernest  Hill   in   the   A'ew   Republic. 


In  the  Heart 

of  the  City  of  Oakland 
and  close  to  beautiful 
Lake  Merritt — one  of 
America's  most  satisfy- 
ing hotels. 


HOTEL 

OAKLAND 

OAKLAND  CALIFORNIA 


Management 
W.  C.  JURGEN3 


The  weight  of  a  piece  of  hickory  is  the 
best  indication  of  its  strength.  It  is  said  that 
100,000,000  board  feet  a  year  are  consumed 
in  the  making  of  tool  handles,  including  golf 
tools. 


There  are  113  newspapers  and  fourteen 
magazines  owned  and  directed  by  negroes  in 
this  country. 


The  eye  of 
than   that  of  a 


I   w^oman   is   said   to   be   better 
man. 


MILLS  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

EXTEXSIOX    OPPORTUNITIES 

New  equipment  in  instruments  and 
studio  space  makes  possible  a  limited  num- 
ber of  extension  students  in  the  study  of 
Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  Stringed  Instru- 
ments and  Theory. 

For       information       call 
Elmhurst  10,  or  write  to 

LUTHER   MARCHANT 
School  of  Music,    Mills  College 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GffilS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  548,  Santa  Babbaba,  Cal. 


The  Katharine  Branson  School,  Inc. 

ROSS,  MARIN  COUNTY.  CALIFORNIA 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRIi 

DAY  AND  RESIDENT  COLLEGE  PFEPARATORY 

Heads  :     Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr 
Laura  Elizabeth  Branson.  A.  B.,   Bryn  Mawr 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"What  cigarettes  do  you  smoke?"  "My 
husband's." — Christia;tia  Karikaturen. 

She — My  aunt  goes  to  every  dance  that  I 
do.     He — Ah,   a  dansant. — Colorado  Dodo. 

Harry — Did  you  feel  the  earthquake  last 
night  ?  Carrie — No,  I  was  shimmying. — IVaslt- 
tJiglon    Dirge, 

Waiter  (to  irate  customer) — ^\Ve  aim  to 
please.  Customer — Then  I'd  advise  a  little 
target  practice. — Washington  and  Lee  Mink. 

"I  hear  that  Eth  Souers  has  the  reputation 
of  bein'  the  biggest  liar  in  Indyanner."  "Yep. 
He  even  has  to  have  his  neighbors  call  his 
hawgs." — Judge. 

Aged  ScotSTL-oman  (who  has  been  knocked 
down  by  a  cyclist) — Can  ye  no  ring  j'er  bell  ? 
Youthful  Cyclist — Aye,  but  canna  ride  a  bi- 
cycle.— Tit -Bits. 

Professor — Aren't  you  Mr.  Smith  ?  Stude 
— No,  sir,  I'm  Mr.  Smith's  twin  brother. 
Professor — Ah,  I  see;  what  name,  please? — 
Notre  Dame  Juggler. 

"What!  Jim  a  second-story  man?  Why, 
I've  always  believed  in  him."  "But  he's  prob- 
ably always  stuck  to  his  first  one  with  you, 
dear." — Anjuipolis  Log. 

"She  is  the  sort  of  woman,"  remarked  a 
lady,  "who  gives  you  her  favorite  recipe  and 
purposely  leaves  out  the  most  important  in- 
gredient."— Boston    Transcript. 

The  Tramp  (at  the  hack  door) — Lady,  will 
you  please  give  me  a  glass  of  water,  I'm  so 
terribly  hungr\-  that  I  don't  really  know  where 
to  spend- the  night. — Paris  Le  Rire. 

Willie — I  looked  through  the  keyhole  last 
night  when  May's  fellow  was  calling  on  her. 
Father — And  what  did  you  find  out?  Willie 
— The  electric  lamp. — Michigan  Gargoyle. 

Co-ed — Why  didn't  you  fi,nd  out  who  he 
was  when  the  professor  called  the  roll?  An- 
other Co-ed — I  did  trj'  to,  but  he  answered 
for  four  different  names. — Missouri  Showme. 

Jessie — I  can't  imagine  how  you  get  money 
out  of  your  husband.  Bessie — Oh,  I  simply 
say  I'm  going  back  to  mother,  and  he  imme- 
diately hands  me  the  fare. — London  Answers. 

"Fiftj'  years  ago  girls  married  before  they 
were  twenty ;  nowadays  they're  thirty  before 
they  think  of  it."  "We  get  wiser  ever>'  day. 
In  another  fifty  years  we  won't  marry  at  all." 
— Sydney   Bulletin. 

Friend  of  the  Local  Champion — It  must  be 
heavenly,  meeting  all  these  people  and  being 
introduced  as  the  new  champion.  The  Local 
Champion — I  don't  meet  people,  silly.  People 
meet    me. — Punch. 

"Won't  you  come  and  make  a  four  at 
bridge,  sir."  "I  am  exceedingly  sorrj',  old 
man,  but  I  don't  play  bridge."  "You  don't 
play  bridge  ?  Then  what  on  earth  did  you 
join   a  golf   club   for?" — Judge. 

Father — Are  you  sure  he  loves  you  ?  That 
it  isn't  your  money?  Daughter — He  swore 
he  worshipped  me  since  he  first  saw  me. 
Father — Where  was  that?  Daughter — At  the 
beach  last  summer  ?     Father — Were  you  in  a 
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bathing  suit.     Daughter — Why,  yes.     Father — 
He's  after  >|  ur  monej'. — Carnegie  Puppet. 

*'And  so,"  read  Bess  from  her  book,  "they 
were  married  and  lived  happily  ever  after." 
"They  did!"  exclaimed  Mary,  eagerly.  "Oh, 
Bess,  does  it  say  what  kind  of  a  car  he 
bought ?" — Richmond   Times-Dispatch. 

Local  M.  P. — Well,  Mr.  MacGregor.  I  hope 
you  liked  the  story-.  I  finished  up  my  speech 
with  ?  Mr.  MacGregor — Ay,  yon's  a  bonnie 
story.  Dod,  man,  I  mind  the  first  time  I 
heard  it  I  near  kicket  the  bottom  oot  nia 
cradle. — Punch. 

"Look  here !"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  as 
he  stumbled  into  his  twentieth  puddle.  "I 
thought  you  said  you  knew  where  all  the  bad 
places  were  on  this  road  ?"  "Well,"  replied 
the  native,  who  had  volunteered  to  guide  him 
through  the  dark,  "we're  a-finding  them,  ain't 
we?" — Pearson's   Weekly    (London). 

Mrs.  Vere  Gonne  (to  her  solicitor) — I  can 
not  imagine  how  the  unfortunate  affair  has 
leaked  out.  I  have  certainly  never  said  a 
word  about  it  in  the  presence  of  my  servants. 
Solicitor  (dryly) — Possibly  not,  madam  ;  but 
have  you  ever  said  a  word  about  it  in  the 
presence  of  a  keyhole  ? — Pearson's  Weekly 
(London). 

Customer — What  do  you  mean  by  selling  me 
that  stuff  you  called  hS,ir  restorer  and  telling 
me  it  would  restore  my  head  to  its  original 
condition  ?  Chemist — Didn't  you  like  it  ? 
Customer — No,  I  didn't !  If  I  had  kept  on 
much  longer  I  should  have  been  entirely  bald. 
Original  condition,  indeed  !  Chemist — Most 
people  are  born  bald.,  or  nearly  so,  sir.  That 
is  the  original  condition. — London  Anszi-ers. 


The  Htndo  Sticks  to  His  Caste. 

Hinduism  embraces  almost  every  form  of 
belief,  says  Harold  Cox  in  Asia  Magazine.  I 
remember  years  ago  having  a  conversation 
with  a  charming  old  Brahman,  who  explained 
to  me,  then  newly  arrived  in  India,  that  Hin- 
duism was  a  question,  not  of  creed,  but  of 
conduct.  To  quote  his  words,  which  im- 
pressed themselves  on  my  mind :  "You  can 
believe  in  one  God  or  three  Gods  or  in  thirty- 
three  thousand  Gods ;  you  can  believe  that 
there  is  no  God,  or  you  can  believe  that  God 
is  in  even,-tbing,  and  with  all  these  different 
beliefs  you  can  be  a  good  Hindu,  provided 
you   follow  the   rules   of   your   caste." 

That  one  word  "caste"  is  the  essence  of 
Hinduism.  The  Hindus,  who  enormously 
outnumber  all  the  rest  of  the  population  of 
India,  are  divided  up  into  a  multitude  of 
castes,  religiously  separated  from  one  an- 
other. Into  whatever  caste  a  man  is  born, 
in  that  caste  he  remains  until  he  dies.  At 
the  head  of  the  whole  system  is  the  priestly 
caste  of  Brahmans.  But  the  Brahmans  them- 
selves are  divided  into  a  number  of  sub- 
castes,  all  keeping  their  respective  rank,  which 
is  determined,  not  by  wealth,  but  by  birth. 
One  of  my  best  pupils  in  India  was  a  verj- 
high-caste  Brahman  boy.  So  high  was  his 
caste  that  he  could  not  find  any  one  in  the 
neighborhood  sufficiently  sacred  to  be  per- 
mitted to  cook  his  food.  He  had  to  import 
an  uncle,  who  lived  v.ith  him  in  a  hut  in  the 
college  compound  and  prepared  meals  while 
the  boy  was  attending  classes  in  mathematics 
and  English  literature.  Similar  barriers  run 
right  through  Hinduism.  The  lowest  castes 
are  in  fact  known  as  the  "Untouchables"  be- 
cause merely  to  touch  them  polutes  a  Hindu 
of  a  higher  caste.  I  have  myself  seen  an  In- 
dian servant,  when  asked  by  his  English  mis- 
tress to  fetch  a  shawl  for  the  baby,  toss  the 
shawl  to  the  baby's  nurse  instead  of  handing 
it  to  her,  because  she.  being  of  a  lower  caste, 
would  have  pointed  him  if  she  had  touched 
the  shawl  before  he  had  parted  with  it.  In 
parts  of  southern  India,  where  the  caste  sys- 
tem is  even  more  rigid  than  in  the  north,  the 
Untouchables  are  forbidden  to  walk  on  cer- 
tain roads,  lest  higher  castes  should  be  pol- 
luted merely  by  seeing  them.  Thus  Hinduism 
is  essentially  and  rigidly  aristocratic  or  theo- 
cratic in   organization. 


A  Persian  Refinement. 
We  spoke  of  the  Russian  occupation  two 
years  before,  says  Clara  Car\-  Edwards  in  the 
Yale  Review,  for  our  citj'  lies  within  that 
part  of  Persia  overrun  by  the  Czar's  army 
during  the  war.  "I  had  much  annoyance  from 
the  Russians,"  said  our  friend  the  local  baron, 
"but  they  were  not  ver\'  clever.  While  I  was 
governor,  it  happened  that  a  Russian  soldier 
quarreled  with  a  Persian  gendarme  and  the 
Persian  shot  the  Russian.  The  Russian  consul 
demanded  that  I  deliver  the  gendarme  to  him 
for  judgment  and  punishment,  but  I  received 
a  telegram  from  Teheran  to  the  effect  that  I 
should  not  give  him  up.  So  I  said  to  the 
consul  that  it  would  be  well  to  hold  a  joint 
inquin.'  into  the  affair  at  the  place  where  it 
had  occurred — the  slaughter-house.  We  drove 
out  there  with  our  suites:  the  Russian  took 
his  secretaries  and  his  clerks,  and  a  Russian 
colonel  came  too,  in  a  fine  new  uniform,  with 
his  spurs  shining.  Within  the  salughter-house 
were  nothing  but  wooden  benches  for  us  to 
sit  on.  ^^''e  discussed  and  examined  witnesses, 
while  the  Russians  held  their  white  handker- 
chiefs  to   their  noses.      Vallah!      I,    too,    was 
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dead  of  the  smell !  Every  day  we  went  to  the 
slaughter-house,  every  day  we  found  new  wit- 
nesses to  examine,  everj-  day  we  discussed  the 
affair.  The  consul  suggested  that  we  meet 
elsewhere,  but  I  told  him  that  I  was  anxious 
to  help  him  in  every  way  possible,  and  that 
we  could  not  understand  the  case  unless  we 
examined  it  in  its  own  surroundings.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  consul  sent  word  to  roe 
that  he  was  ill  and  could  not  go  on  with  the 
inquiry  for  a  time.  We  never  took  it  up 
again."  He  accepted  a  cigarette  from  the 
Sahib  and  paused  to  light  it.  "The  Russians 
are  not  bad  men.  if  one  has  a  little  subtlety." 

Freudian  View  of  Dickens. 
Had  Dickens  lived  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, the  Freudians,  taking  one  shrewd, 
amused,  infuriatingly  perspicacious  look  at 
him,  would  have  analyzed  him  on  the  spot, 
says  Alexander  Woollcott  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review.  They  would  have  noted  his 
clumsy  efforts  at  playwriting,  his  adoration  of 
Macready,  his  wistful  loiterings  at  the  stage- 
door,  of  which  the  faint,  unmistakable  aroma 
was  ever  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  and  his  I 
disarming  readiness  to  laugh  and  cry  at  the 
most  ordinan.-  of  performances  in  any  theatre. 
They  would  have  noted  his  pantomimic  g>'ra- 
tions  when  in  the  throes  of  composition.  They 
would  have  known  that  the  young  novelist 
who  walked  the  night-mantled  streets  of  Paris 
in  an  agony  of  sympathy  for  the  djnng  Paul 
Dombey     was     a     side-tracked     actor.      They 


would  have  noted  his  own  incongruous  ca- 
pacity for  self-pity,  his  grotesque  sensitive- 
ness to  the  most  piddling  of  criticism,  his 
comically  transparent  excuses  for  appearing 
in  amateur  dramatics,  his  gallant  and  unde- 
niably Thespian  appearance  and  his  flamboy- 
ant raiment,  rings  and  all,  which  distressed 
his  sedate  friends,  but  satisfied  something 
within  him.  They  would  have  noted  all  these 
things  and  published  in  some  obscure  journal 
an  article  written  to  demonstrate  that  Mr. 
Dickens  was  suffering  from  an  exhibition 
complex.  This  would  have  maddened  him. 
He  would  have  dictated  sixteen  furious  let- 
ters demanding  retraction,  growing  the  redder 
in  the  face  as  he  paced  the  floor  because  he 
would  have  known  that  it  was  all  quite  true. 
That  half-smothered  desire  gnawed  at  him 
through  all  the  years  of  his  growth  until  at 
last  it  found  an  outlet  which  brought  him 
peace. 

«•» 

For  fifty  years  seven  lights  have  burned  day 
and  night  in  front  of  a  statue  of  the  blessed 
virgin  in  one  of  the  Catholic  churches  in  Chi- 
cago. These  lights  commemorate  the  escape 
of  the  edifice  from  destruction  in  the  great 
fire  of  1871. 


A  new  thing  in  vehicles,  the  one-passenger 
runabout,  has  become  a  frequent  sight  in 
English  towns,  and  particularly  in  London, 
where  traffic  conditions  make  its  size  con- 
venient 
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The  Latest  Prohibition  Order. 

■  The  policy  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  per- 
mitting sale  and  consumption  of  liquors  on  the  ships 
under  its  administration  has  been  based  upon  ex- 
pediences connected  with  competition.  Where  pas- 
sengers may  have  choice  between  ships  upon  which 
liquors  may  be  bought  and  consumed,  and  those 
under  a  strict  rule  of  prohibition,  the  former  are  likely 
to  get  the  bulk  of  the  business.  Thus  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Shipping  Board  vessels  are  maintained  and 
operated,  namely,  that  of  creating  a  world-going  mer- 
chant marine,  must  to  a  great  extent  be  thwarted  if  our 
ships  may  not  provide  that  for  which  there  is  on  the 
part  of  ocean  travelers  an  insistent  demand.  These  were 
the  considerations  upon  which  the  policy  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  was  established  despite  the  fact  that  pro- 
hibition is  the  rule  in  the  United  States.  The  incon- 
sistency of  this  practice  is  obvious  and  the  order  of 
President  Harding  closing  the  bars  on  Shipping  Board 
boats,  however  it  may  affect  their  operation,  was  sound 
in  morals  and  it  was  necessary  under  the  law.  But 
when  there  is  denied  to  foreign  ships  having  liquors  on 
board,  even  though  under  seal,  the  privilege  of  entering 
American  ports  the  order  goes  further,  we  believe,  than 
the  limits  either  of  expediency  or  interest.  It  will  surely 
lie  regarded  by  foreign  countries  as  a  denial  of  legiti- 
mate rights  and  is  certain  to  be  protested,  possibly  in 


ways  that  may  tend  to  our  disadvantage.  We  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  pursue  any  domestic  policy  we  may 
see  fit,  but  it  is  going  far  to  seek  to  impose  that  policy 
upon  foreign  nations  with  whom  we  maintain  reciprocal 
trade  relations,  , 

Vacancies  in  High  Places. 

The  most  important  business  before  the  President 
of  the  United  States  at  this  moment  is  the  selection  of 
fwoscore  or  more  properly  qualified  men  to  sit  in  the 
high  places  of  the  government.  The  President  is 
reticent  on  the  subject,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  his  reserve  is  not  due  to  embarrassment  because 
of  any  lack  of  available  timber.  His  difiiculty  lies  in 
making  choice  from  many  possibilities  and  so  making 
it  as  to  work  out  a  harmonious  mosaic  in  which  the 
factors  of  fitness,  geography,  political  affiliations  and 
representative  character  shall  blend.  Here  are  some 
of  the  posts  to  be  filled:  Seven  members  of  the  fact 
finding  Coal  Commission,  one  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  one  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  one  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor,  one  Governor-General  of 
the  Philippines,  one  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Customs  Appeal,  twenty-one  Federal  Judges,  one  gov- 
ernor of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  one  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  one  and  possibly  two  members 
of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

It  is  a  formidable  list.  Formidable  in  the  sense  that 
certain  embarrassments  are  connected  with  making  ap- 
pointments on  the  eve  of  a  congressional  election 
When  the  executive  has  a  batch  like  this  on  his  hands 
inevitably  the  offices  have  an  unnatural  relationship 
one  to  another.  The  jobs  must  be  considered  as  a  mass 
Thus  if  it  becomes  inexpedient  to  appoint  a  particular 
man  to  the  Federal  judiciary  it  may  be  that  he  can  be 
worked  off  on  the  Coal  Commission,  and  so  on  through 
the  list.  There  are  many  things  to  be  considered  and 
it  takes  time  to  prepare  the  slate. 


One  of  the  factors  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  are  the 
"lame  ducks,"  who  are  always  more  or  less  on  the 
hands  of  a  President.  Already,  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
primaries,  there  are  two  lame  ducks  who  are  qualified 
for  appointive  positions,  namely.  Senator  McCumber 
of  North  Dakota  and  Senator  New  of  Indiana.  Both 
stand  well  with  the  President.  Both  are  men  of  ability. 
Both  have  been  mentioned  for  selective  appointment, 
McCumber  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  New  for 
Governor-General  of  the  Philippines,  although  it  is 
doubtful  if  New  would  take  a  position  so  far  from 
home  at  a  time  when  he  is  planning  to  make  important 
changes  in  the  political  map  of  Indiana.  There  is 
greater  likelihood  of  his  eventually  becoming  Post- 
master-General, and  letting  Dr,  \\'ork,  the  incumbent, 
go  back  to  Colorado  with  the  Administration's  bene- 
diction for  duty  well  done.  Then  the  crop  of  lame 
ducks  may  be  increased  considerably  as  a  result  of  the 
November  election.  Probably  the  Republicans  at 
W'ashington  are  more  scared  than  they  need  be,  but 
many  of  them  fear  that  they  are  going  to  land  in  the 
lame-duck  class  and  are  not  anxious  that  all  the  offices 
be  filled  before  the  fact  is  certain.  This  contributes 
to  delay. 

In  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  seven  gentlemen  to 
constitute  the  coal  fact-finding  commission,  however, 
lame-duckism  does  not  figure.  A  short  time  ago  the 
Administration  was  very  eager  for  immediate  authority 
to  appoint  the  commission,  and  it  has  not  escaped  notice 
that  since  authority  was  granted  there  has  been  no 
haste  in  the  matter.  The  reason  is  not  entirely  a  mys- 
tery. Congress  slipped  into  the  law  creating  the  com- 
mission a  clause  requiring  that  body,  among  other 
things,  to  inquire  into  the  possible  nationalization  of  coal 
mines.  This,  of  course,  was  a  sop  to  government- 
ownership  advocates.  But  the  provision  is  there  and  it 
might  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  if  some  of  the  members 
of  the  commission  were  to  develop  radical  tendencies. 


Therefore  the  President  and  his  immediate  advisers  are 
going  over  the  tentative  lists  in  hand  with  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  from  consideration  anybody  who  may 
have  the  taint  of  government  ownership  predilections. 
No  chances  are  to  be  taken,  not  even  of  a  minority 
report. 

The  selection  of  a  Governor-General  for  the  Philip- 
pines is  not  immediately  pressing  because  General  Wood 
will  hold  that  post  for  nearly  two  months  longer.  De- 
cember 1st  is  the  date  on  which  he  is  to  take  up  his 
duties  as  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  deputy  governor  could  carry  on  for  a  short  time. 
But  the  matter  is  coming  along  and  has  to  be  given 
consideration  in  connection  with  the  other  appoint- 
ments. The  army  is  boosting  General  Bandholtz  for 
the  job.  Bandholtz  made  a  fine  record  as  chief  of  the 
Philippine  constabulary.  At  present  he  is  in  command 
of  what  is  known  as  the  military  district  of  Washing- 
ton, taking  in  the  army  posts  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  national  capital. 

The  three  near-Cabinet  jobs  must  be  filled  soon.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War  Colonel  J.  Mayhew  Wain- 
wright  has  been  nominated  for  Congress  in  a  New 
York  district  and  wants  to  get  out  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  The  post  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  charge  of  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
has  been  vacant  since  Elmer  Dover  was  informed  that 
he  had  resigned  and  that  his  resignation  had  been  ac- 
cepted. There  is  difficulty  in  getting  a  suitable  man  for 
this  position.  There  is  no  vacancy  as  yet  in  the  post^ 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  but  it  is  a  probability 
that  E.  J.  Kenning  of  San  Diego,  who  now  holds  the 
position,  will  be  named  as  district  judge  for  the 
Southern  District  of  California.  This  assistant  secre- 
taryship is  admirably  suited  for  a  congressional  lame 
duck,  and  for  this  reason  the  post  is  not  likely  to  be 
filled  until  after  appraisement  has  been  made  of  the 
wreckage  on  hand  after  the  November  election. 


No  vacancies  have  bothered  the  President  so  much 
as  the  two  that  are  impending  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Farm  bloc  politics  complicate  the  situation. 
The  President  has  to  appoint  a  governor  of  the  board 
in  place  of  W.  P.  G.  Harding,  whose  term  expired  some 
weeks  ago,  and  he  has  also  to  appoint  the  additional 
member  prescribed  under  the  farm  bloc  legislation  of 
last  year,  which  provided  for  a  new  member  and  also 
that  the  business  of  farming  should  have  a  representa- 
tive on  the  board.  Governor  Harding  is  a  Democrat, 
but  he  is  pretty  generally  supported  by  bankers  through- 
out the  country  on  the  basis  of  the  fine  record  he  has 
made.  His  chief  opponent  is  that  arch-demagogue. 
Senator  Tom  Heflin,  also  of  Alabama,  who  has  been 
clamoring  against  Governor  Harding  and  the  board 
since  early  last  winter.  Heflin.  who  is  a  member  of 
the  farm  bloc,  has  brought  Senator  Capper  and  various 
other  bloc  senators  to  his  support.  The  agitation  has 
apparently  caused  President  Harding  to  forego  his 
original  intention  of  reappointing  Governor  Harding 
because  the  farm  bloc  senators,  particularly  Capper, 
have  stirred  up  a  row  throughout  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

Heflin  and  the  farm  blocers  have  a  simple  but 
highly  demagogic  explanation  of  the  ills  of  the  agri- 
culturists. They  maintain  that  Governor  Harding  and 
other  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  are  the 
tools  of  Wall  Street ;  that  Wall  Street  for  its  own  profit 
decreed  a  policy  of  deflation  which  the  board  under 
Governor  Harding  carried  out;  that  this  policy  of 
deflation  was  made  to  bear  in  a  particularly  heavy 
fashion  upon  the  farmer,  and  that  that  is  what  caused 
farm  prices  to  crash.  This  theory,  of  which  Heflin  is 
the  chief  proponent,  is  not  supported  by  the  chrono- 
logical record.  Farm  prices  began  to  decline  before 
deflation  set  in.  Moreover,  the  Federal  Reserve  svstem 
has  given  the  farmer  a  greater  degree  of  financial  sup- 
port  than-  he   has  ever   had   previously  in   periods   of 
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imaiicial  stringency.  The  record  also  shows  that  there 
has  been  some  free-hand  lying,  particularly  by 
Southerners,  in  explaining  that  their  inability  to  get 
loans  from  their  local  banks  was  due  to  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  There  is  no  serious  ques- 
tion about,  the  facts.  But  it  is  true  just  the  same  that 
farmers  of  the  South  and  Middle  West  have  been  made 
to  believe  that  Federal  Reserve  Board  deflation  was 
especially  directed  against  them  and  that  it  is  respon- 
sible for  the  plight  in  which  they  find  themselves. 

Further  to  complicate  the  situation,  the  American 
Farm  Board  Federation,  the  major  interest  behind  the 
congressional  farm  bloc,  is  demanding,  not  only  that 
Governor  Harding  shall  not  be  reappointed,  but  that 
its  own  president,  J.  R.  Howard  of  Iowa,  shall  be  given 
a  place  on  the  board.  This  has  set  the  Grange  and  the 
National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  rival  farmer 
bodies,  to  froth  at  the  mouth.  They  oppose  Governor 
Harding,  but  they  are  insistent  that  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  shall  not  dictate  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  board.    What  they  want  is  an 

actual  dirt  fanner.  

Meanwhile,  certain  wild-eyed  candidates,  looking  to 
the  November  election — radical  demagogues  like  Brook- 
hart  in  Iowa  and  Frazier  in  North  Dakota — are  telling 
the  voters  that  both  railroad  rates  and  deflation  are 
responsible  for  low  farm  prices.  Politicians  of  this 
school  demand  repeal  of  the  Esch-Cummins  Transporta- 
tion Act  on  the  ground  that  it  contains  a  guaranty  pro- 
vision. They  have  convinced  many  farmers  of  the 
country  that  this  law  guarantees  to  the  railroads  a 
return  of  5j4  per  cent,  on  their  value,  leaving  the 
implication  that  the  government  out  of  its  treasury 
makes  up  any  deficit.  The  truth  is  that  the  Esch- 
Cummins  law  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  govern- 
ment did  guarantee  earnings  during  the  period  of  gov- 
ernment administration  of  the  railroads  and  for  a  space 
of  time  thereafter,  but  since  September  1,  1921,  there 
has  been  no  Federal  guaranty.  The  railroads  are  abso- 
lutely on  their  own.  The  so-called  guarantee  provision 
merely  declares  that  a  certain  percentage  is  a  fair  re- 
turn. If  it  is  exceeded,  the  railroads  under  the  law 
are  compelled  to  reduce  rates.  Deliberate  misrepre- 
sentation by  politicians  who  are  farming  the  farmer 
persists,  however,  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  many 
farmers — and  others — still  believe  that  there  is  in  the 
law  a  government  guaranty  to  the  railroads. 


Pacific  would  be,  first,  to  cripple  it.  and  second,  to  im- 
pose upon  it  a  vast  bill  of  expense  without  in  the  least 
degree  benefiting  anybody.  Further,  it  would  impose 
upon  the  country  which  the  Southern  Pacific  serves 
a  tremendous  hardship  for  which  there  is  no  rhyme 
or  reason.  There  is  no  demand  for  it  in  the  country 
served  by  the  Southern  Pacific  system  in  its  existing 
form;  on  the  contrary  there  is  universal  protest 
against  it.  No  voice  has  been  raised  in  support  of  this 
proposal  whose  inspiration  may  not  be  traced  to  the 
wish  of  the  Union  Pacific  to  extend  its  line  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  thus  in  connection  with  its  Portland  and 
Los  Angeles  branches  to  gain  a  still  firmer  grip  upon 
the  traffic  of  the  Pacific  region.  , 


The  "Unmerger"  Case. 

There  is  natural  and  general  disappointment  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  denied  the 
appeal  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  for  a  rehearing 
in  the  "unmerger"  case.  But  while  the  decision  stands 
as  the  final  judgment  of  the  court,  the  case  is  not  lost, 
since  there  remains  resort  to  the 'Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  has  authority  under  the  Esch-Cum- 
mins Act  to  group  the  railroads  of  the  country  in  ac- 
cordance with  practical  conditions  and  practical  judg- 
ment. This  resort  will  be  made  by  the  shippers  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  hope  is  that  the  commission  may  be  im- 
pressed by  considerations  that  lie  outside  the  lines  of 
inquiry  pursued  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Surely  the 
interest  and  the  wish  of  the  region  served  by  the  system 
now  known  as  the  Sonthern  Pacific,  made  up  of  links 
bearing  the  names  of  Southern  Pacific  and  Central 
Pacific,  must  have  weight  with  a  body  whose  determi- 
nations are  subject  to  facts  as  distinct  from  legal 
theories  and  judicial  precedents. 

In  its  last  analysis  this  matter  is  a  contention  be- 
tween the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  over 
lines  of  railroad  owned  by  the  former  and  essential  to 
its  completeness  and  efficiency  as  a  working  system. 
The  Union  Pacific,  now  possessing  terminals  at  Port- 
land and  Los  Angeles,  wants  a  third  connection  on 
Pacific  tide-water  at  San  Francisco.  It  seeks  to  get  it 
by  taking  over  from  the  Southern  Pacific  its  lines  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Ogden.  To  this  end — in  its 
inspiring  motive  only  a  little  short  of  piracy — the  de- 
cree of  the  Supreme  Court  is  a  direct  aid,  not  so  in- 
tended, to  be  sure,  but  having  that  effect. 

We  shall  not  venture  to  take  issue  with  the  Supreme 
Court  concerning  a  point  of  technical  law,  but  in  the 
interest  of  this  community,  and  of  fair  play  in  general, 
we  protest  that  the  decree  imposes  a  hardship  for  which 
there  is  no  justification  in  practical  conditions.  The 
Central  Pacific  lines  are  essentially  part  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  system.  They  were  created  with  that  purpose 
:nd  to  that  end.  To  tear  from  the  Southern  Pacific 
lines  ■    has  constructed  under  the  name  of  the  Central 


Voting  Intelligence. 

As  a  result  of  the  testing  of  the  intelligence  of  some 
1,700,000  officers  and  enlisted  men  drafted  into  the 
American  army  for  the  world  war,  it  appears  that : 

Half  our  adults  have  no  more  intellectual  acumen  than  the 
average  pupil  in  the  eighth  grade.  [About  fourteen  years  of 
age.]  Probably  a  quarter  have  less  than  the  average  pupil 
of  the  seventh  grade.  [A  year  below.]  The  least  intelligent 
15  or  20  per  cent,  of  our  population  would  probably  be  in- 
capable of  mastering,  after  any  amount  of  instruction,  the 
more  difficult  portions  of  the  typical  eighth-grade  text  in  arith- 
metic, of  making  any  progress  in  algebra,  of  getting  much 
sense  out  of  a  moderately  difficult  prose  selection,  or  of 
understanding  the  underlying  principles  of  the  tariff,  ta.xation, 
bond  transactions,  or  banking.  On  questions  of  larger  social 
and  national  policy  they  vote  blindly  or  as  directed  hy  political 
bosses.  They  are  democracy's  ballast,  not  always  :'.seless,  but 
always  a  potential  liability. 

This  quotation  is  from  an  article  in  the  current 
World's  Work  by  Dr.  Lewis  Madison  Terman,  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  of  this  country  on  the  testing 
of  intelligence  by  methods  developed  from  those  of 
Binet  and  Simon  in  France.  The  tests  applied  in  the 
army  showed  some  very  disquieting  things  about  our 
electorate.  If  the  draft  was  representative  (but  happily 
it  was  not  quite  that,  on  account  of  the  exemptions  of 
many  of  the  members  of  the  learned  professions),  it  in- 
dicated in  the  most  reliable  group  tested  an  average 
mental  age  of  13.4  years.  Yet.  considering  what  classes 
have  the  bad  habit  of  neglecting  to  vote,  the  average 
soldier  is  probably  the  average  voter.  These  tests  are 
not  for  the  determination  of  knowledge,  but  of  mental 
ability,  which  is  another  matter. 

Manhood  suffrage  is  based  on  the  theory  that  men 
are  born  equal  and  remain  so.  The  truth  is  that  they  are 
born  very  unequal,  and  remain  so.  The  dullards  do  not 
become  brilliant,  the  highly  intelligent  children  remain 
highly  intelligent.  Equal  education  does  not  equalize 
the  differences;  it  accentuates  them.  Yet  all  over  the 
United  States  men  (and  women)  can  vote  when  they  be- 
come twenty-one  years  of  age,  no  matter  how  deficient 
their  mentality  may  be,  unless  they  have  the  misfortune 
to  get  into  asylums  or  penitentiaries.  Under  the  direct 
primary  system  they  vote  on  the  qualifications  of  as- 
pirants for  party  nominations  whom  they  do  not  know, 
to  be  candidates  for  offices  whose  requirements  they  can 
neither  imagine  nor  understand.  They  vote  directly  for 
United  States  senators,  who  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
most  complicated  puzzles  of  foreign  policy.  That  is 
v/hat  is  the  matter  with  Congress,  and  the  reason  why 
it  is  gradually  filling  with  rabble-rousers  instead  of 
men  of  judgment  and  devotion.  Competent  observers 
say  its  level  of  intelligence  has  never  been  so  low.  The 
child-minded  voter  can  understand  the  rabble-rouser — 
the  rabble-rouser  sees  to  it  that  he  or  she  can,  by  guard- 
ing himself  against  any  utterance  above  the  compre- 
hension of  a  child  of  13.4  years.  Of  course,  the  rabble- 
rouser  does  not  consciously  guide  himself  by  the  limita- 
tions of  this  grade  of  human  prune,  but  he  feels  those 
limitations  as  a  practiced  automobile  driver  feels  the 
power  of  his  engine,  and  he  is  careful  to  feed  it  nothing 
it  can  not  absorb  into  its  system  and  turn  into  votes. 

When  a  candidate  for  United  States  senator  pulls 
out  the  tremolo  stop  in  his  vocal  organ,  aims  a  thick 
finger  in  the  general  direction  of  Heaven,  and  intones 
"De-e-vine,  ce-e-lestial  A-a-beraha-a-m  Linkun"  as  part 
of  an  argument  for  a  protetcive  tariff  on  lemons,  he  is 
employing  wise  and  successful  tactics. 

In  California  we  have  got  into  the  bad  habit  of 
amending  our  Constitution  by  popular  vote.  This  No- 
vember the  electorate,  average  intelligence  of  a  child 
13.4  years  old,  will  have  to  accept  or  reject  some 
twenty-two  proposals  to  change  the  fundamental  law, 
which  has  already  been  so  radically  altered  and 
mutilated  that  it  is  no  longer  fundamental.  These 
proposals  range  in  scope  from  the  highly  complex  water 


and  power  amendment,  involving,  not  only  technical 
engineering  problems,  but  questions  of  basic  political 
philosophy,  to  one  preventing  the  use  of  shingles  on 
frame  buildings  in  incorporated  cities.  All  pei  ions  are 
sentimental,  although  not  all  are  fairly  intelligent.  In 
fact,  the  lower  the  intelligence  the  greater  and  sillier 
the  sentimentality.  And  thoughtless  idealists  as  well 
as  job-hunting  demagogues  are  going  about  the  state 
appealing  to  passion,  and  emotion,  and  sentiment,  all 
much  the  same  thing,  instead  of  to  reason  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  facts,  to  get  the  public  to  vote  their  way. 

Our  only  salvation  from  utter  chaos  is  that  the  un- 
intelligent do  not  form  a  distinct  class  energized  with 
what  the  socialists  admire  as  "class  consciousness,"  and 
so  do  not  vote  together.  It  has  not  heretofore  been 
possible  to  unite  them  and  keep  them  united.  If  it 
were,  the  demolition  of  the  social  order  would  result, 
and  after  a  Russian  agony  of  centuries  society  would 
have  to  attain  some  stability  through  feudalism,  slowly 
and  painfully  restore  a  measure  of  its  liberties  through 
revolution  and  the  martyrdom  of  its  best  spiritual  ele^ 
ments,  and  thus  painfully  return  to  its  present  position. 
Perhaps  that  will  happen  anyway ;  perhaps  it  is  hap- 
pening now,  with  a  hundred  thousand  hungry  orators 
to  accelerate  it  and  no  one  to  raise  a  voice  against  it 
for  fear  of  offending  the  voting  mass.  If  we  are  on 
that  limb  of  the  spiral,  it  is  largely  because  of  our 
making  matters  the  subject  of  popular  voting  with 
which  the  general  body  of  the  public  is  incompetent  to 
deal,  and  with  which  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the 
public  does  not  wish  to  be  compelled  to  deal,  but  would 
much  prefer  to  leave  to  the  decisions  of  representative 
experts.  We  have  no  immediate  cure  for  the  disease ; 
but  it  is  much  to  have  such  an  instrumentality  as 
mental  measurement  to  assist  us  in  recognizing  it. 


Enemies  of  Society. 

It  is  not  an  idle,  theory  when  the  law  recognizes 
crime  as  an  offense,  not  against  an  individual,  but 
against  society.  And  that  is  particularly  true  of 
crimes  committed  for  the  purpose  of  winning  strikes. 
Every  time  a  strike  is  won  (though  strikes  are  seldom 
won)  by  the  aid  of  crime,  society  suffers  in  its  right  to 
the  services  of  business  lawfully  and  securely  con- 
ducted.    That  is  a  real  right  and  a  valuable  one. 

The  right  to  strike  is  not  the  right  to  commit 
crime.  It  is  the  business  of  working  men  to  get  all 
they  can  for  their  work,  but  that  does  not  mean 
to  get  all  they  can  by  foul  means  after  they  have  got 
all  they  can  by  fair;  to  get  all  they  can  lawfully,  and 
then  a  little  more  lawlessly.  For  what  they  can  get 
lawfully,  the  public  will  have  to  pay,  and  should  be 
willing  to  pay,  but  for  what  they  get  unlawfully,  the 
public  also  must  pay,  and  is  robbed  when  it  does  it. 
That  robbery,  public  opinion  should  have  the  sense  to 
resent,  and  the  resolution  to  make  the  courts  protect 
society  from — which  the  courts  could  do. 

A  crime  committed  to  assist  a  strike  is  a  worse  crime 
against  the  public  that  one  committed  by  a  single  high- 
way robber  or  burglar.  If  it  is  a  murder  it  is  a  far 
worse  murder  than  one  for  revenge  or  robbery.  If  em- 
ployers, for  fear  of  strike  violence,  concede  more  to 
labor  than  they  would  if  they  only  had  a  walk-out  and 
a  shut-down  to  fear,  then  the  public  has  been  robbed, 
in  the  form  of  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  living,  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference.  An  individual  thief  intends 
to  rob  one  person,  or  a  few  persons.  A  criminal  that 
commits  a  crime  in  the  hope  of  helping  to  win  a  strike 
intends  to  make  society  pay  more  for  the  commodity 
or  service  affected  than  it  ought  to  pay.  Although 
strikes  seldom  win,  so  seldom  in  fact  that  the  so- 
cialists deride  the  labor  unions  for  depending  on  their 
form  of  organization  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  labor, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  a  concession  is  made  to 
workmen,  not  in  justice  nor  in  recognition  of  the  shrink- 
ing value  of  money,  nor  in  meeting  the  varying  propor- 
tion between  the  demand  and  the  supply  of  labor,  all 
which  might  take  the  form  of  legitimate  price  increase, 
but  through  fear  of  strike  violence.  Such  concessions 
are  to  that  extent  robbery  of  the  consumer,  who  in  the 
end  pays  all  the  bills  that  are  paid,  as  well  as  all  those 
that  are  beaten — and  all  the  damages  of  every  sort 
And  we  are  all  consumers,  including  the  strikers  them- 
selves. Yet  so  lacking  is  the  public  in  plain  business 
imagination  that  it  winks  at  the  courts  that  wink  at  the 
violence  of  strikers.  The  public  and  the  courts  seem 
to  consider  that  the  desire  to  win  a  strike  supplies  a 
motive  that  palliates  the  offense :  whereas  it  aggravates 
it.  The  blow    is    struck   against   the   whole    communitv. 
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instead  of  a  few  immediate  victims.  And  it  has  its  more 
or  less  intimidating  effect,  whether  the  particular  strike 
for  which  it  is  committed  is  won  or  lost. 

A  rnan  intends  the  natural  results  of  his  acts,  whether 
he  can  pre-vision  those  results  or  not.  We  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  strike  violence  lately,  the  intention  of 
which  was  to  make  the  already  overburdened  public  pay 
more  for  commodities  and  services  than  it  normally 
ought  to  pay.  There  was  the  "war"  in  West  Virginia, 
and  the  hideous  massacre,  worse  than  Turkish,  in 
Illinois.  Those  were  armed  attacks  on  the  public.  Our 
own  little  ta.xicab  war  broke  out  with  renewed  violence 
at  Powell  and  O'Farrell  Streets  last  week. 

In  the  railroad  strike,  the  government  in  support  of 
its  petition  for  a  restraining  order  against  the  striking 
shopnten  has  presented  evidence  of  eighteen  murders, 
forty-four  cases  of  assault  where  the  victims  were  sent 
to  hospitals,  seventeen  cases  of  derailing  trains  or  en- 
gines, numerous  cases  of  dynamiting  bridges  and  bunk- 
houses  and  of  the  burning  of  bridges,  roundhouses,  and 
other  railroad  property  for  the  replacement  of  which 
the  public  will  foot  the  bill:  and  at  present  properly 
foot  it,  because  it  does  not  insist  on  protection.  This 
is  war  on  us  all.  Lagging  prosecutions  and  lenient 
punishments  encourage  it. 

Crime  is  voluntary.  It  does  not  have  to  be  done. 
And  that  is  especially  true  of  crime  committed  to  assist 
in  strikes.  It  is  deliberate,  intentional  assault  on  so- 
ciety. It  has  less  excuse  than  other  crime,  and  a  wider 
destructive  effect,  and  it  ought  to  be  punished  more 
severely  because  of  its  motive ;  not  less  so.  There  may 
be  mitigating  circumstances  about  an  ordinary  private 
crime.  There  are  none  about  strike  violence.  Society 
has  paltered  with  it  as  long  as  it  can  afford  to. 


The  New  York  Governorship. 

Governor  Nathan  L.  Miller,  who  has  just  been  nomi 
nated  by  the  Republicans  of  New  York  for  a  second 
term  in  the  executive  chair,  is  a  lawyer,  fifty-four  years 
of  age,  and  is  conceded  by  the  non-partisan  element  of 
the  New  York  press  to  be  the  best  executive  the  state 
has  had  in  many  a  year.  The  effect  of  Miller's  ad- 
ministration and  of  his  open  leadership  of  the  party 
has  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  factional  interests; 
he  has  a  united  party  behind  him.  Immediately  fol 
lowing  his  nomination  by  the  Republicans,  Miller  was 
tendered  nomination  at  the  hands  of  the  Prohibition 
party,  an  organization  which  in  the  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion of  two  years  ago  cast  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand 
votes.  Replying,  Governor  Miller'  said  that  he  was  not 
a  prohibitionist  and  that  he  could  not,  therefore,  accept 
the  nomination  at  the  hands  of  a  party  with  whose 
cardinal  principle  and  whose  main  aims  he  was  not  in 
sympathy.  At  the  same  time  he  declared  himself  op 
posed  to  the  saloon  and  to  the  iniquities  associated 
with  it. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  Republicans  have 
nominated  the  best  ticket,  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
petence, to  fill  the  offices  for  which  the  candidates  are 
named,  within  memory.  Instead  of  giving  the  minor 
places  to  local  politicians  and  sections  search  was  made 
under  Governor  Miller's  leadership  for  the  very  best 
men.  The  consequence  is  that  should  this  ticket  be 
elected  New  York  will  have,  not  only  an  excellent,  but 
a  thoroughly  harmonious  administration  of  all  its  execu- 
tive offices  during  the  next  two  years. 

The  Democratic  nominee  for  the  governorship  is  the 
idol  of  his  party,  ex-Governor  Alfred  Smith,  who  pre- 
ceded Miller  in  the  executive  office.  Smith  is  supported 
by  Tammany  Hall,  also  by  William  R.  Hearst,  who 
was  a  'competitor  for  the  nomination.  Smith  stands 
upon  a  platform  made  up  largely  of  the  usual  plati 
tudes,  but  highly  significant  for  its  declaration  against 
the  Volstead  Act  to  the  extent  that  it  prohibits 
the  sale  of  wines  and  beers.  Smith  will  make  a  "wet' 
campaign  and  it  will  surely  bring  him  many  thousands 
of  voters  in  November,  regardless  of  the  superior 
quality  of  the  Republican  state  ticket.  There  are,  we 
are  told,  those  high  up  in  the  Republican  organization 
who  feel  that  the  campaign  now  on  is  relatively  a  dupli- 
cation of  the  John  Purroy  Mitchel  campaign  of  some 
years  ago.  By  that  they  mean  that  while  the  Repub 
licans  have  the  best  ticket  and  the  best  newspaper  sup- 
port, th«  other  side  has  the  votes.  What  there  may  be 
in  this  suggestion  time  only  will  tell.  But  one  thing  is 
certain,  namely,  the  New  York  campaign  is  going  to 
be  a  mighty  interesting  one. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  New  York — and  else- 
where this  fall — relatively  small  appeal  has  been  made 


to  the  "labor  vote."  It  would  seem  to  be  understood 
at  last  that  the  labor  vote  is  a  bugaboo  to  which  vastly 
too  much  attention  has  been  accorded  in  recent  years. 
The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  such  quantity  as  the  labor 
vote,  since  the  laboring  element,  like  other  elements  of 
our  citizenship,  is  divided  in  its  political  allegiance  and 
not  disposed  to  accept  dictation  at  the  hands  of  leaders 
who  assume  power  to  place  it  here  or  there  at  their 
pleasure.  , 

Editorial  Notes. 

The  town  of  St.  Pierre  on  one  of  the  Miquelon 
Islands,  ISO  miles  off  Nova  Scotia,  has  risen  from 
barren  obscurity  to  large  importance  as  a  depot  of  the 
bootlegging  interest.  The  New  York  Herald  reports 
that  in  the  past  nine  months  St.  Pierre  has  shipped 
500.000  cases  of  whisky  to  America.  The  illicit  traders, 
it  is  said,  are  able  to  buy  whisky  at  St.  Pierre  at  ap- 
proximately twenty-one  dollars  per  case,  and  there  is  a 
handsome  margin  between  this  price  and  what  can  be 
got  in  the  ready  market  of  Boston,  New  York,  and 
other  coast  cities.  

There  is  on  in  New  York  an  agitation  to  prevent  the 
migration  from  that  city  of  many  artists  who  find 
themselves  hampered  by  the  advance  in  rentals.  As  a 
measure  of  relief  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  a 
vast  deal  of  roof  space  which  might  be  turned  to  ac- 
count in  the  construction  of  studios  to  be  rented  to 
artists  at  low  rates. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Impact    of   the    Turk  in    the    Fifteenth    Century    Drives    Its 
Scholars  and  Scholarship  Abroad. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Canada  and  Reciprocity. 

Vancouver,  B.  C,  October  4.  1922. 
To  THE  Editor — Sir;  I  see  so  much  to  admire  and  com- 
mend in  the  Argonaut  that  it  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that 
I  venture  to  take  exception  to  your  remarks  re  "Canada  and 
Our  Tariff"  in  your  issue  for  September  30th.  Those  curt, 
unsympathetic  sentences  are  not,  or  so  it  seems  to  me,  much 
like  your  usual  writing  on  international  relations.  In  the 
first  place  Canada  is  not  in  any  sort  of  panic,  mild  or  other- 
wise, concerning  the  new  United  States  tariff.  We  have  the 
means  of  defending  ourselves,  if  necessary,  against  an  unjust 
tariff.  The  reciprocity  that  was  offered  us  under  the  Taft 
regime.  I  venture  to  say.  would  be  rejected  tomorrow  if 
offered  again.  The  Canadian  people  have  not  changed  so  far 
as  I  can  see.  The  same  people  are  clamoring  for  it  nov/ 
that  wanted  it  before.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  "grit"  gov- 
ernment in  power  at  the  present  time,  but  that  government 
has  received  no  mandate  from  the  Canadian  people  to  ask 
for  reciprocity.  If  that  had  been  one  of  the  planks  in  the 
recent  election  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  have  been  turned 
down.  It  is  far  from  the  fact  to  say  as  you  do  that,  "blinded 
by  prejudice  and  vanity,  obsessed  with  the  pride  of  imperial 
connection,  they  missed  their  chance.  .  .  .  All  would  be 
more  prosperous  if  the  line  that  separates  them  from  the 
United  States  were  wiped  out."  My  comment  on  that  is  that 
it  is  neither  "prejudice  or  vanity"  that  restrains  the  Canadian 
people  from  asking  for  closer  customs  relations,  but  a  natural 
regard  for  national  safety.  I  am  one  of  the  Canadians,  and 
there  are  many  thousands  in  this  country,  who  feel  that  it 
would  be  much  better,  nationally,  for  Canada  if  our  countries 
were  separated  by  seven  thousand  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Yours  truly,  R.  W.  Douglas. 


How  a  Berkeley  Citizen  Feels  About  the  Stadium  Site. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  by  the  authorities  of 
the  City   of  Berkeley  : 

San   Francisco,   October  3,    1922. 
Mayor  and  Council  of  the  City  of  Berkeley. 
Berkeley,   California — 

Gentlemen  :  I  recently  purchased  Lot  C,  Block  8,  Uni- 
versity Terrace,  Berkeley,  which  lot,  as  you  know,  is  situated 
on  Panoramic  Way.  It  is  my  intention  to  build  a  residence 
on  this  lot  as  soon  as  possible,  but  unless  I  can  be  assured 
that  the  new  stadium  will  not  be  built  in  Strawberry  Cafion, 
or.  if  built,  that  the  City  of  Berkeley  will  take  appropriate 
measures  to  regulate  traffic  to  and  from  the  stadium  so  as 
to  eliminate  congestion  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  I  shall  not 
build. 

Last  Saturday  a  minor  football  game  was  played  at  the 
present  field,  and  although  the  attendance  was  relatively  small, 
yet  automobiles  were  parked  nearly  the  entire  length  of  Ban- 
croft Way,  and  upon  intersecting  side  streets  for  a  consider- 
able distance  south.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  con- 
ditions will  be  when  more  important  games  are  played  and 
the  attendance  is  larger,  nor  what  intolerable  congestion  will 
exist  if  the  stadium  is  built  in  Strawberry  Caiion  and  auto- 
mobiles are  permitted  to  park  on  the  narrow  hillside  streets 
in  the  vicinity.  In  case  of  fire  or  other  catastrophe,  police 
and  fire  automobiles  and  ambulances  would  be  absolutely  pre- 
cluded from  reaching  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 

Even  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  City  of  Berkeley  can  not 
prohibit  the  building  of  the  stadium  in  Strawberry  Canon, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  an  ordinance  should 
not  be  passed  forbidding  the  parkini^  of  automobiles  within  a 
certain  designated  area  adjacent  to  the  stadium,  particularly 
upon  the  narrow  hillside  streets,  during  designated  hours  in 
days  when  the  stadium  is  in  use. 

I    therefore    earnestly    urge   the    adoption    of   such    an    ordi- 
nance  at  the  earliest  possible  date,   so  that  the  University  of 
California    may    have    concrete    evidence    of    the    widespread 
opposition  to  the  location  of  the  stadium  in  Strawberry  Caiion. 
Respectfully  yours.  H.  M.  Sawyer. 


The  Definite  and  Indefinite  Articles. 

If  I  am  elected  in  November  I  shall  submit  to  the  legis- 
lature in  January,  1923,  a  budget  that  will  call  for  an  actual 
decrease  of  from  $12,000,000  to  $15,000,000  below  the  last 
biennial  budget  of  $91,000,000.  I  will  do  this  without  crippling 
a  single  humanitarian  function  and  without  deducting  a  single 
dollar  from  the  state's  educational  funds. — Friend  Witliant 
Richardson. 

If  I  am  elected  to  this  great  office,  I  go  in  there  absolutely 
unshackled. — Thomas  Lee   Woolwine  and  Andrew  Gump. 
^ 

The  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  burned  in  548 
B.  C. 


II. 

In  last  week's  Argonaut  I  wrote  of  the  origin  and 
rise  of  Constantinople,  bringing  the  story  down  to  the 
times  which  in  Western  Europe  were  the  Dark  Ages. 
This  week  I  shall  consider  certain  outstanding  circum- 
stances under  which  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
assisted  the  intellectual  revival  of  the  Western  world, 
sending  back  seeds  from  its  transplanted  culture.  In  a 
future  isstie  I  shall  consider  some  of  the  relations  of 
Constantinople  to  modern  life.  The  information  con- 
tained in  these  articles  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  "scoop." 
But  it  is  derived  from  scattered  sources  which  the 
reader  may  not  find  readily  accessible. 

Through  the  late  fall  and  early  winter  of  1096  suc- 
cessive waves  of  a  barbarian  army  from  the  woods  of 
France  and  Germany  and  the  swamps  of  Flanders, 
dressed  in  pot-scraper  shirts  of  mail  and  mounted  on 
starving  cart-horses,  appeared  before  the  walls  of 
Constantinople  and  demanded  entrance  and  quarters. 
Few  of  these  men  could  write  their  names,  and 
most  of  them  were  innocent  of  any  intentional  con- 
tact with  water  since  they  were  born.  The  em- 
peror of  what  was  left  of  the  classic  world  looked  on 
them  with  disdain,  but  he  feared  them;  and  requested 
them,  in  effect,  please  to  be  on  their  way.  They  made 
threats,  demanding  entertainment  for  man  and  beast. 
That  seemed  cheaper  than  conflict,  so,  being  a  discreet 
man,  he  supplied  fodder,  and  the  army  went  into  can- 
tonments for  the  winter;  raiding  hen  roosts,  stealing 
shoats.  holding  up  travelers,  and  raising  the  deuce  with 
the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters.  Once  it  attacked 
the  walls.  In  the  spring  the  emperor  persuaded  the 
barbarians  to  shift  camp  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Bosphorus,  promising  to  set  them  over  and  even  to 
join  their  expedition.  But  with  Eastern  finesse  he  with- 
drew his  vessels  after  the  ferriage,  and  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  last  of  his  recent  guests 
was  winding  over  the  heights  of  Scutari  in  the  general 
direction  of  Antioch.  He  could  look  dry-eyed  upon  the 
vanishing  rear  guard  of  the  First  Crusade.  This  is  a 
skeletonized  account  of  some  very  complex  transactions, 
but  it  will  serve.  

When  the  Christian  warriors  reached  Jerusalem  they 
demonstrated  their  peculiar  brand  of  ethics  by  wading 
their  horses  in  Moslem  blood  and  burning  the  Jews 
alive  in  their  synagogues.  In  a  practical  sense,  morality 
is  relative,  and  in  judging  the  Turk  it  may  be  rational 
to  consider  whether  he  has  ever  exceeded  in  ferocity 
the  example  set  him  by  the  Soldiers  of  the  Cross. 

For  long,  Constantinople  was  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Crusades,  which  had  to  be  repeated  because  the  Cru- 
saders could  not  hold  their  gains,  and  which  the  Eastern 
emperors  regarded  with  justifiable  suspicion.  They 
have  even  been  accused  of  treasonably  arranging  to 
have  some  of  these  expeditions  slaughtered.  One 
swindled  the  strangers  with  debased  coin.  But  if  any 
future  Nicetas  or  Gibbon  should  describe  the  destruc- 
tion of  Smyrna  by  the  Kemalists  he  would  have  a  hard 
time  making  it  appear  more  bloody,  more  ruthless,  more 
wanton  and  cruel  than  the  sack  of  Constantinople  bv 
the  Venetians  and  the  so-called  Christian  knights  of 
the  fourth  of  these  fanatical  excursions.  They  ravaged 
the  rich  and  beautiful  city,  the  world's  headquarters  of 
art  and  learning,  burned  a  large  part  of  it,  violated  its 
woinen,  drove  into  starving  exile  as  many  of  its  in- 
habitants as  fled  from  San  Francisco  during  the  fire  of 
1906.  Nor  can  the  incompetent  Turk  be  accused  of  any 
worse  administration  than  that  of  the  Latin  emperors 
who  drunkenly  dozed  on  the  throne  of  the  Eastern 
Caesars  for  more  than  fifty  years  thereafter,  and  whose 
misrule  probably  contributed  as  much  to  the  weakness 
and  ultimate  ruin  of  the  empire  as  any  good  half  of 
the  Turkish  armies  could  have  achieved.  There  are 
persons  in  this  country  who  think  we  should  have  some 
more  Crusades.  They  seem  to  lack  any  valid  notion 
of  those  we  did  have. 

Before  the  First  Crusade  the  Emperors  of  the  East 
had  begun  to  appeal  to  Western  Christendom  for  help 
against  the  military  migration  of  the  Turks.  But  there 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Eastern 
Christians  and  the  Western  Christians  as  to  whether 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Son 
or  the  Father  by  way  of  the  Son.  and  as  nobody  seemed 
able  to  come  at  any  statistics  that  would  settle  it,  and 
as  each  side  clung  to  its  theory  with  that  stubbornness 
which  has  always  proved  its  possessor  unfit  for 
good  society,  no  help  could  be  obtained,  except  in  the 
form  of  more  Crusades.  The  time  came  when  even 
those  doubtful  blessings  petered  out. 


In  such  gradual  developments  as  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Revival  of  Learning  it  is  not  possible  to  select  an 
individual  event  that  will  serve  as  a  date  for  the  whole. 
It  is  hardly  practicable  to  set  definite  limits.  We  know 
the  dates  of  some  l)attles,  of  the  discovery  of  America, 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  when  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on ;  could  probably 
find  out  when  the  first  Ford  left  the  factory — but  the 
dark  ages  were  a  long  time  coming  to  an  end,  and  some 
say  they  are  not  entled  yet,  and  .so.  for  lack  of  a  date 
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,!::-ii  it  can  be  said  to  have  begun,  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  causes  for  that  great  release  of  mental  energ\' 
which  went  on  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. The  Crusades  helped.  But  in  times  of  little 
learning  and  scanty  records  even  the  dates  of  the  great 
inventions  are  lost  or' debatable — gun-powder,  the  com- 
pass, paper  and  printing.  However,  one  event  stands 
above  the  rest,  and  it  is  connected  with  the  tragedy  of 
Constantinople. 

To  this  great  movement  the  city  on  the  Bosphorus 
had  contributed  much  in  the  way  of  classic  learning  and 
the  disturbance  of  dogmatic  authorit\-.  Her  libraries 
and  churches  and  palaces  contained  rich  collections,  a 
true  deposit  of  literary  treasure.  The  time  approached 
when  almost  the  whole  balance  was  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  Turk  was  its  quite  unintentional  cause. 


That  wonderful  Italian  family  of  wool  merchants  and 
bankers  and  princes,  the  Medici,  which  gave  a  queen  to 
France  and  a  Pope  to  the  \\'estern  world,  whose  shield 
bears  the  mysterious  six  balls,  said  to  represent  pills 
and  to  relate  to  a  time  when  some  member  of  the  family 
practiced  medicine  (the  theory  of  this  writer  is  that 
they  represented  samples  of  wool),  was  in  1438  in  th» 
full  tide  of  its  early  vigor.  It  took  pride  in  encouragin: 
art  and  learning,  and  everything  else  that  could 
promise  the  advancement  or  add  to  the  glory  of 
Florence.  It  has  been  said  that  the  head  of  the  family 
at  that  time,  Cosimo,  would  often  import  in  the  same 
ship  a  cargo  of  Indian  spices  and  Greek  books.  Under 
such  encouragement  artists  whose  names  shine  among 
the  brightest  lights  of  history  were  at  work  all  over  the 
city:  Ghiberti,  Brunelleschi,  Donatello,  Fra  Angelico. 
Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  to  name  a  few.  Cosimo  had  a  for- 
eign policy  that  sounds  pathetically  familiar.  He  saw 
the  people  weighed  down  with  the  taxes  caused  by  in- 
cessantly recurring  wars,  and  he  wanted  to  bring  about 
universal  peace.  Our  own  ideas  on  the  subject  can 
hardly  be  called  new,  nor  can  we  find  much  assurance 
of  security  in  what  has  happened  since.  In  further- 
ance of  this  little  endeavor,  Cosimo  was  bent  on  making 
foreign  nations  recognize  Florence  as  the  leading  city 
of  Italy,  and  the  Medici  as  the  motive  power  of  Flor- 
ence. It  was  a  fine  idea.  That  hope  of  peace  is  always 
vifith  us. 

Under  the  Turkish  menace  the  emperors  of  the  East 
had  made  some  effort  to  heal  the  schism  between  the 
churches  and  unite  with  the  Western  nations.  The 
theologians  had  framed  a  formula  for  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  that  made  a  good  fusion  platform,  and 
relations  had  taken  the  aspect  expressed  on  the  sea! 
of  the  great  State  of  Missouri :     ''United  \\'e   Stand, 

Divided ,"  etc.     But  whenever  things  looked  safe. 

the  Eastern  church  would  show  a  bad  disposition  to 
secede.  In  1438.  however,  things  looked  worse  than 
usual  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Emperor  John 
Paleologus  with  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  a 
large  retinue  of  theologians  and  bishops  made  a  trip 
to  the  Italian  city  of  Ferrara,  to  solicit  help  from  a 
council  of  the  Latin  church  then  in  session  there.  This 
was  Cosimo's  chance.  He  went  to  Ferrara  and  kid- 
napped the  council,  persuading  the  Pope  to  transfer  it 
to  Florence.  Like  Robert  Xewton  Lynch,  Cosimo  was 
A  good  manager  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 


The  council  that  met  at  Florence  in  1439  was  one  of 
the  most  important  conferences  of  that  age.  There 
was  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  the  Pope  of  Rome,  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  great  prelates  of  .both  or- 
ganizations, and  thus  many  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  world.  The  council  brought  to  Florence,  not 
only  scholars  and  rare  manuscripts,  but  the  gorgeous 
costumes  and  headdresses  of  the  Orient,  which  you 
can  see  reproduced  in  some  of  the  Gozzoli  frescoes 
in  the  old  lledici  palace,  and  which  formed  one  of  the 
stronger  inspirations  of  painting. 

One  great  scholar  was  persuaded  by  Cosimo  to  settle 
permanently.  Many  of  the  rare  manuscripts  found 
their  way  into  Cosimo's  library,  ultimately  to  be  multi- 
plied by  scribes,  and  after  that  by  printing,  which  latter 
art.  however,  the  Medici  would  not  encourage.  The 
unrolling  of  history  and  of  the  literature  of  the  past 
had  begun  in  earnest.  Greek  learning  and  the  "humani- 
ties," the  most  liberalizing  influence  (now  being  sadly 
neglected  in  our  imiversities  under  the  elective  system 
and  the  country  club  atmosphere  and  the  demand  for 
courses  in  millinery  and  scenario  writing),  w-ere  finding 
a  new  and  honorable  position.  Fresh  and  freshening 
contacts,  inspiring  friendships,  were  being  formed, 
which  were  to  have  tremendous  results.  The  city  was 
crowded  with  these  wonderful  strangers,  its  life  filled 
with  grand  processions  and  sumptuous  functions.  Flor- 
ence yyas  enjoying  the  social  and  intellectual  stimulus 
of  an  international  exposition.  Out  of  it  grew  Cosimo's 
celebrated  Platonic  Academy,  and  an  endless  propa- 
ganda of  education.    And  it  never  could  happen  again. 


The  assistance  of  Western  Christendom  was  mainly 
conversational.  The  emperor  and  the  patriarch  and 
the  learned  bishops  returned  to  Constantinople  with 
much  sympathy  and  little  help.  The  Crusades,  which 
had  made  the  going  hard  for  the  Mohammedans  and 
so  had  given  the  empire  some  breathing  spell,  were 
dead  and  could  not  be  revived.  After  about  two  cen- 
turies of  trying  to  whip  the  Turk  so  he  would  stay 
whipped,  Europe  had  had  enough  of  that  speculation. 
.And  fourteen  years  after  the  pleasant  conversations  at 
Floren.      the   fort-wrecking  cannon  of  Mohammed  II 


battered  down  a  section  of  the  wall  of  Constantinople 
and  the  last  of  the  Roman  emperors  died  under  the 
waves  of  the  Mongolian  inundation.  The  Roman  Em- 
pire was  down  at  last.  The  Turk  had  acquired  for  the 
capital  of  Mohammedanism  one  of  the  three  most  im- 
portant cities  in  the  world,  one  whose  value  in  his- 
tory, secular  history  at  least,  is  e.xceeded  only  by  that 
of  Athens  and  of  Rome.  If  we  feel  the  conviction  of 
Poe's  verse,  "Ah,  Psyche,  from  the  regions  which  are 
holy  land,"  then  Constantinople  is  a  city  sacred  to  two 
civilizations.     And  that  is  a  bad  position. 

Gibbon  tells  us  the  loot  was  worth  four  million 
ducats :  but  as  he  neglects  to  give  the  rate  of  exchange 
for  ducats  we  can  only  assume  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  portable  property  the  Crusaders  did  not  get,  and 
perhaps  a  little  that  had  been  accumulated  since  their 
day.  The  same  authority  tells  us  that  110,000  manu- 
scripts disappeared,  and  the  bilious-looking  soldiers  of 
the  Crescent  hawked  about  the  streets  the  complete 
hand-written  works  of  Aristotle  and  Homer  at  ten 
volumes  for  a  ducat. 

In  the  flight  from  the  city  many  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  fugitives  bethought  them  of  the  hospitality 
of  Florence,  where  they  had  been  so  sumptuously  en- 
tertained a  few  years  before,  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  Medici,  who  would  undoubtedly  pay  well  for  Greek 
books  and  any  portable  works  of  art.  In  such  or  some ' 
such  way  the  impact  of  the  Turk  drove  a  good  part 
of  the  remaining  store  of  classic  learning  over  Western 
Europe  when  \\'estem  Europe  was  well  prepared  to 
received  it  and  build  it  into  the  fabric  of  modern 
culture.  Even  as  she  fell,  Constantinople  handed  on 
the  torch.  And  if  it  at  times  it  seems  to  burn  fitfully 
and  emit  more  smoke  than  light,  that  is  not  her  fault. 

Morton'  Todd. 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Autumn. 


I  saw  old  Autumn  in  the  misty  mom 
Stand  shadowless  like  Silence,  listening 
To  silence,   for  no   lonely  bird  would  sing 
Into  his  hollow  ear  from  woods  forlorn. 
Nor  lowly  hedge   nor   solitary  thorn  ; —  ' 
Shaking  his  languid  locks  all'  dewv  bright 
With   tangled  gossamer  that  fell  by  night. 
Pearling  his  coronet  of  golden  corn. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Summer? — With  the  sun. 
Oping  the  dusky  eyelids  of  the  south, 
Till  shade  and  silence  waken  up  as  one. 
And  Morning  sings  with  a  warm  odorous  mouth. 
Where  are  the  merrv'  birds  ? — .Away,  away. 
On  panting  wings  through  the  inclement  skies. 
Lest  owls  should  prey 
Undazzled  at  noonday, 
.\nd  tear  with   horny   beak  their   lustrous   eyes. 
\\'here   are  the   blooms   of  Summer  ? — In   the  west. 
Blushing  their  last  to  the  last  sunny  hours. 
When  the  mild  Eve  by  sudden  Night  is  prest 
Like  tearful  Proserpine,  snatch'd  from  her  flow'rs 

To  a  most  gloomy  breast. 
Where  is  the  pride  of  Summer. — the  green   prime, — 
The   many,    many   leaves   all   twinkling? — Three 
On  the  mossd'  elm ;  three  on  the  naked  lime 
Trembling, — and  one  upon  the  old  oak-tree  ! 

Where   is   the   Dryad's   immortality  ? — 
Gone  into  mournful  cypress  and  dark  yew. 
Or  -wearing  the   long   gloomy   Winter  through 

In  the  smooth  holly's  green  eternity. 

The  squirrel  gloats  on  his  accomplish'd  hoard. 
The. ants  have  brimm'd  their  gamers  with  ripe  grain. 

And  honey  bees  have  stored 
The  sweets  of  Summer  in  their  luscious  cells ; 
The  swallows  all  have  wing'd  across  the  main  ; 
But   here  the  Autumn   melancholy   dwells, 

.\nd  sighs  her  tearful  spells 
.\mongst  the  sunless  shadows  of  the  plain. 
Alone,  alone. 
Upon  a  mossy  stone, 
She   sits  and   reckons  up   the  dead  and  gone 
With  the  last  leaves  for  a  love-rosarj', 
Whilst  all   the  wither'd  world  looks  drearily. 
Like  a  dim  picture  of  the  drowned  past 
In  the  hush'd  mind's  mysterious  far  away. 
Doubtful  what  ghostly  thing  will  steal  the  last 
Into  that  distance,  gray  upon  the  gray. 

— Thomas  Hood. 

To  Autuirn. 
Season   of   mists   and   mellow   fruitfulness ! 

Close    bosom-friend    of   the   maturing   sun ; 
Conspiring   \vith   him  how  to   load   and  bless 

With   fruit   the  vines   that   round   the   thatch-eaves   run 
To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage-trees, 

-And  fin  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core : 

To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 

With  a   sweet  kernel ;   to  set  budding  more, 
-And  still  more,   later  flowers  for  the  bees. 
Until   they   think   warm    days    will    never    cease. 

For  Summer  has   o'er-brimm'd  their  clammy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  ? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee   sitting  careless   on   a  granary  floor. 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind; 
Or  on  a  half-reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep. 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers; 
.^nd   sometimes   like   a  gleaner   thou   dost   keep 

Steady  thy  laden   head  'across  a  brook ; 

Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look. 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings  hours  by  hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?     Ay.  where  are  they? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music,   too, — 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the   soft-dying  day. 
-And   touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue; 
Then  in   a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats   mourn 
Among  the   river   sallows,    borne   aloft 

Or   sinking  as   the   light   wind  lives   or  dies ; 
.\nd-  full-grown   lambs   loud   bleat    from   hilly  bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets  sing ;   and   now   with   treble   soft 
The   redbreast    whistles   from    a   garden-croft; 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 

— John  Keats. 


Mile,  ilathilde  Franqois,  of  the  little  French  village 
of  Montreuil,  has  been  chosen  as  a  model  for  aH  her 
sex  in  an  annual  ceremony  which  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  A.  D.  525. 

Mme.  Gorki,  wife  of  the  great  Russian  author,  has 
been  appointed  a  commissary  by  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment and  entrusted  with  the  work  of  disposing  abroad 
of  all  the  art  treasures  collected  by  it. 

A  portrait  of  Mme.  Clara  Clemens  Gabrilowitch, 
the  only  surviving  child  of  Samuel  Clemens,  has  been 
painted  by  the  Xew  York  artist,  Julius  Rolshoven, 
which  is  said  to  foreshadow  a  revival  of  Gainsborough, 
as  Burne-Jones  made  the  Italian  masters  a  nineteenth- 
century  fad.  Mme.  Gabrilowitch  is  a  frequent  writer 
on  musical  themes  and  possesses  a  well-trained  con- 
tralto voice. 

Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  conductor,  virtuoso,  and  com- 
poser, was  bom  in  Novgorod,  Russia,  in  1873.  At  the 
age  of  nine  he  entered  the  Petrograd  Conservatory 
and  toured  Russia  as  a  pianist  in  1892.  In  1899  he 
made  his  first  appearances  in  London  in  the  three- 
fold capacit}'  of  composer,  symphony  conductor,  and 
pianist,  which  he  since  has  repeated  many  times  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  president  emeritus  of  West- 
erit  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  was  chosen  last 
month  as  president  of  the  L^nited  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Dr.  Thwing,  who  is  widely  known  in  the  edu- 
cational world,  has  recently  retired  from  the  presidency 
of  the  university  at  Cleveland  after  more  than  thirty 
years  of  service.  His  latest  book,  now  in  press,  is  the 
result  of  a  visit  to  Australia  and  Xew  Zealand. 

Judge  John  Barton  Payne,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  is  at  present  in  Paris,  where  he  has  the  duty 
of  presiding  over  the  associated  leagues  of  the  Red 
Cross  established  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  confer- 
ence, which  is  called  in  Paris  for  the  present  week  of 
October,  will  convene  practically  all  of  the  national 
units  of  the  late  war.  Possessing  a  large  fortune  and 
being  entirely  without  domestic  ties.  Judge  Payne  seems 
an  ideal  choice  for  successor  to  the  late  Henry  P. 
Davison,  who  in  1919  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
governing  board  of  the  World  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties. There  is  a  growing  belief,  however,  that  the 
Red  Cross,  founded  by  a  woman,  and  established  in  this 
country  by  Clara  Barton,  should  have  a  woman  di- 
rector. Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont  has  committed  the 
woman's  national  party  to  seek  to  place  the  Red  Cross 
directorship  in  the  hands  of  a  woman. 

Sophia  Hanem.  wife  of  Zaghlul  Pasha,  who  has 
taken  her  exiled  husband's  place  as  leader  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Nationalist  movement  in  Egy'pt.  is  the  power 
back  of  the  Zaghlulist  party  today.  Men  as  well  as 
women  throughout  Egypt  look  upon  her  home,  popu- 
larly called  the  "House  of  the  Nation,"  as  their  mecca. 
Hundreds  of  people  call  upon  her  daily  and  she  has 
brushed  aside  the  conventions  of  centuries  to  receive 
and  help  them.  She,  a  high-born  iloslem,  receives  men 
and  women  of  all  classes  with  unveiled  head,  and  breaks 
tradition  still  further  by  talking  to  them.  She  pours 
out  hope  and  enthusiasm  with  a  dynamic  eloquence  that 
is  said  often  to  reduce  her  audience  to  tears.  Lady 
Sophia  was  married  in  1896  at  the  age  of  twenty  to 
Saad  Pasha,  and  is  many  years  his  junior. 

Dr.  Augusto  Cochrane  de  .-Mencar,  the  Brazilian 
Ambassador  to  this  country,  who  has  been  celebrating 
the  tercentenary  of  his  country's  independence  of  Por- 
tuguese rule,  is  the  great-grandson  of  the  Admiral 
Lord  Thomas  Cochrane,  tenth  Earl  of  Dundonald,  who 
Derformed  such  heroic  deeds  as  commander  of  the 
Brazilian  navy'  that  he  is  considered  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  nation.  Lord  Thomas  was  falsely  accused  of 
having  circulated  the  report  of  the  death  of  Napoleon 
I  for  speculative  purposes.  He  resigned  all  his  honors 
and  went  into  exile — to  the  South  American  countries 
that  had  always  engaged  his  sympathies.  He  com- 
manded the  Chilean  navy  before  taking  over  the  naval 
end  of  the  Brazilian  struggle.  Later,  cleared  of  the 
charge,  Lord  Cochrane  returned  to  England  and  entered 
Parliament.  The  Brazilian  Ambassador  is  descended 
from  a  daughter  of  the  doughty  admiral  who  married 
a  Brazilian  in  the  early  days  of  the  yvar  for  libera- 
tion. 

The  foremost  business  yvoman  in  the  British  Empire, 
Lady  Rhondda,  who  holds  that  "women  should  be  able 
to  get  everything  eventually,"  and  who  means  to  fight 
for  her  seat  in  the  Lords'  until  she  gets  it.  is  anything 
but  the  strident  militant  of  familiar  British  suffragette- 
tradition.  Her  competence  is  unobtrusive  and  her  per- 
sonality' feminine.  She  dresses  simply,  though  yvithout 
any  masculine  aft"ectation,  and  is  said  to  have  a  genuine 
English  complexion  with  yvaves  of  color  that  come  and 
go  in  youthful  fashion.  Lady  Rhondda  is  half  Scotch, 
half  Welsh,  a  heritage  possibly  accounting  for  her  busi- 
ness and  political  acumen.  Altogether  she  has  three 
offices,  one  yvhere  she  controls  the  huge  mining  interests 
of  her  millionaire  father,  the  late  Lord  Rhondda,  a 
second  where  she  sits  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
Time  and  Tide,  a  yveekly  paoer  that  has  been  a  great 
success  during  its  tyvo  vears  of  existence,  and  a  third 
the  office  of  the  Six  Point  Group,  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  women's  political  bodies  in  England. 
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MORE  CONVERTED  CANNIBALS. 


Frederick  O'Brien  Invites  to  Another  Rocking-Chair  Voyage 
in  Southern  Seas. 


The  best  way  to  deal  with  this  South  Sea,  or  atoll, 
fever  is  to  keep  right  on  until  we  get  it  out  of  the  blood. 
That,  apparently,  is  what  Frederick  O'Bnen  thought, 
and  inasmuch  as  keeping  right  on  was  lucrative  to  him, 
who  shall  say  he  was  not  right?  His  third  book, 
'^Atolls  of  the  Sun,"  is  a  fit  continuation  of  his  "White 
Shadows/'  and  the  other  one.  "Mystic  Isles  of  the 
South  Seas,"  if  that  is  thd  title,  grading  fewer  ounces 
to  the  ton  of  interesting  material,  as  might  be  expected 
where  the  ore  dump  is  worked  over,  but  showing  better 
command  of  the  method  of  extraction.  For  he  has 
drawm  strength  from  success,  and  there  are  phases  of 
the  making  of  this  book  that  show  more  mastery  than 
its  predecessors.  And  it  contains  some  material  on 
subjects  of  endless  interest — another  discussion  of  the 
mystery  of  Easter  Island,  accompanied  by  an  effort  to 
associate  its  weird  sculptors  with  the  architects  of 
Stonehenge;  and  a  version,  from  a  descendant  of  the 
mutineers  of.  the  Bounty,  of  the  sombre  tragedy  and 
strange  social  evolution  that  took  place  on  lonely  Pit- 
cairn. 

There  seems  to  be  less  mere  reporting,  more  philos- 
ophy, in  this  O'Brien  book  than  in  the  others,  although 
it  rims  as  easily  from  topic  to  topic  and  presents  life 
as  vividly.  Does  it  present  it  with  exact  truth?  Old 
skippers  may  point  out,  as  old  skippers  are  always 
doing,  that  some  of  the  scenes  lack  photographic  ac- 
curacy. Yet  that  may  mean  merely  that  old  skippers 
and  working  authors  rarely  see  things  alike.  And  it 
would  not  be  astonishing  if  they  did  not,  for  no  two 
people  ever  do  see  the  same  things  alike,  any  more 
than  a  creed  ever  means  the  same  thing  to  any  two 
devotees  that  mumble  it.  An  artist  putting  on  canvas 
the  rose  and  golden  hues  of  a  sunset  was  interrupted 
by  a  rustic  who  wanted  to  know:  "Mister,  how  long 
do  you  have  to  do  that  before  you  git  so  you  kin  take 
photographs?*'  These  South  Sea  scenes  of  O'Brien's 
may  lack  the  sharpness  of  photography,  but  we  greatly 
mistake  a  lot  of  things  if  they  are  not  more  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  man,  and  come  nearer  to  having  a 
third  dimension.     He  dares  to  say: 

Life  is  not  real.  It  is  an  illusion,  a  screen  upon  which  each 
one  writes  the  reactions  upon  himself  of  his  sensory  knowl- 
edge. The  individual  is  the  moving  camera,  and  what  he  calls 
life  is  his  projection  of  the  panorama  about  him — not  more 
actual  than  the  figures  and  storms  upon  the  cinema  screen. 
In  this  book  I  have  put  the  film  that  passed  through  my  mind 
in   wild  places,   and  among  natural   people. 

It  is  useless  to  look  to  find  in  the  South  Seas  what  I  have 
found.  It  is  there,  glowing  and  true,  and  yet,  as  each  be- 
holder conjures  a  different  vision  of  the  human  spectacle 
about  him,  each  can  see  the  islands  of  romance  only  by  the 
lens  life  has  fitted  upon  his  soul. 

Quite  good  stuff,  that. 

With  O'Brien's  book  one  can  voyage  in  a  rocking- 
chair  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  southern  ocean, 
and  from  its  comfortable  deck  review  many  things  that 
might  on  personal  contact  prove  far  from  elegant.  Can- 
nibals, for  example,  exert  in  books  a  wonderful  charm, 
one  that  does  not  weaken  even  by  comparison  with 
pirates.  To  a  real  rover,  all  the  island  peoples  seem 
engaging,  and  a  Melville  or  a  Stevenson  can  make 
home-keeping  people  feel  that  they  indeed  have  homely 
wits.  And  there  may  be  some  basis  in  reality  for  the 
admiration  travelers  often  express  for  the  simple  sav- 
ages of  the  beaches  and  the  cocoanut  groves.  O'Brien 
makes  comparison  with  the  personal  habits  of  civilized 
whites,  and  not  altogether  to  the  credit  of  the  latter. 
He  cites,  for  example,  from  the  "Lois  de  la  Galanterie," 
written  for  the  guidance  of  beaux  and  dandies  in  1648, 
the  injunction  that  "every  day  one  should  take  pains 
to  wash  one's  hands,  and  one  should  wash  one's  face 
almost  as  often."  To  a  Tahitian,  by  contrast,  cleanli- 
ness was  part  of  daily  life.  "His  brooks  were  his  club, 
where  often  he  sat  or  lay  in  the  laughing  water,  his 
head  crowned  with  flowers,  dreaming  of  a  life  of  serene 
idleness."     Our  author  says,  moreover: 

Environment,  purling  rivulets  under  embowering  trees,  the 
most  enchanting  climate  between  pole  and  pole,  a  simple  diet 
but  little  clothing,  made  the  Tahitian  and  Marquesan  the 
handsomest  and  cleanest  races  in  the  world.  Clothes  and  cold 
are  an  iron  barrier  to  cleanliness,  except  where  wealth  affords 
comfort  and  privacy.  Michelangelo  wore  a  pair  of  socks  many 
years  without  removing  them.  Our  grandfathers  counted  a 
habit  of  frequent  bathing  a  sign  of  weakness.  In  old  New 
England  many  baths  were  thought  conducive  to  immorality, 
by  some  line  of  logic  akin  to  that  of  my  austere  aunt,  who 
warned  me  that  oysters  led  to  dancing. 

This  rocking-chair  iourney  takes  us  to  the  Paumotus, 
among  a  people  more  akin  to  the  Maoris  than  some  of 
the  other  Polynesians  are.  The  outstanding  figure 
among  them  was  old  Mapuhi,  the  gigantic,  a  leader 
among  his  people,  and  a  trader,  too.  whose  will  was 
about  all  the  law  needed  in  his  part  of  the  world.  He 
was  a  Mormon,  for  the  Mormon  missionaries  had  estab- 
lished their  faith  quite  firmly  in  the  Paumotus,  and  we 
get  this  thoroughlv  human  view  of  them  and  their 
field : 

"The  Lord  has  been  mighty  good  to  us."  said  De  Kalb, 
who  was  in  his  twenties.  "We've  got  this  island  hog-tied.  If 
it  weren't  for  the  Josephites  and  some  of  those  Catholic 
priests,  we'd  have  every  last  one.  Those  Josephites  are  sorest 
because  they  are  deserters  from  Mormonism.  Why  are  they? 
Why,  their  so-called  prophet  was  Joseph.  I  forget  his  other 
name.     Oh,  no,  he  was  not  our  martyr,  Joseph  Smith.     They 


split  off  from  the  real  church.  They  don't  amount  to  a  hill  of 
beans,  but  when  the  Mormons  left  these  islands  because  the 
French  were  hostyle.  these  Josephites  sneaked  in  and  got 
quite  a  hold  by  lying  about  us,  before  we  got  on  to  their 
game  and  came  back  here.  They're  out  for  the  stuff.  The 
real  name  of  our  church  here  is.  Te  Etarctia  a  Jcsu  Meiia  e  tc 
feia  mo'a  t   te  Man  Mahaua  Hot>ea  Net." 

"Gosh,  I'd  like  to  get  my  hair  cut  and  roached,"  said  Elder 
Overton.  "It  was  fine,  when  I  left  Papeete.  I  just  have  to 
let  it  go,"  and  he  stirred  his  golden  shock  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  has  abandoned  comfort  for  an  ideal. 

"Do  the  Paumotuans  cling  to  their  heathen  customs?"  I 
asked. 

Overton  looked  at  the  floor,  but  De  Kalb,  the  older,  spoke 
up. 

"They  will  circumcise."  he  said  hesitatingly.  We  try  to 
stop  it.  but  they  say-  it  is  right :  that  it  makes  them  a  separate 
people.  They  often  wait  until  thirteen  years  of  age  before 
prompted  to  perform  the  rite.     The  kids  don't  aopreciate  it." 

"And  tithes?  Your  church  members  give  a  tenth  of  their 
incomes?" 

.\nd  again  De  Kalb  replied: 

"They  should,"  he  said.  "These  Takaroans  are  just  he- 
ginning  to  see  the  beauty  of  that  divine  law.  It  is  hard  to 
make  them  exact.  Perhaps  they  give  a  twentietli.  It's  cocoa- 
nuts,  you  know,  and  it  is  hard  to  keep  account." 

That  must  be  a  comfortable  way  to  pay  one's  share  of 
the  church  mortgage — with  cocoanuts,  v.'here  they 
grow. 

^\'e  have  been  offered  of  late  many  mirrors  between 
covers.  Most  of  these  have  given  reflections  of  other 
people,  and  so  have  been  quite  enjoyable.  But  here  is 
a  reflection  of  ourselves,  from  the  polished  calabash 
surface  of  Mapuhi's  mind;  Mapuhi,  who,  though  a 
good  Mormon,  had  been  to  San  Francisco  and  in  spite 
of  the  missionaries  would  persist  in  hanging  pages  of 
the  Police  Gazette  on  the  walls  of  his  house: 

"I  had  seven  nights."  said  Mapuhi,  "in  your  great  house, 
and  seven  days  in  your  streets.  The  people  were  like  the  fish 
in  the  lagoon  of  Pukaupuka,  where  no  man  seeks  them,  and 
where  they  crowd  each  other  until  they  kill.  I  went  in  a 
room  from  the  ground  to  where  I  slept,  a  room  that  moved 
on  a  cord  ;  and  I  rode  in  other  rooms  that  moved  about  the 
roads  on  iron  bands  in  which  people  sat  who  never  said  a 
word  to  one  another,  and  who  never  spoke  to  me.  As  I 
walked  in  the  roads  they  were  dark  as  in  the  cocoanut-groves, 
for  your  houses  make  caves  of  the  roads,  as  under  the  barrier- 
reef." 

"But,"  Mapuhi,"  I  said,  "we  are  happy  in  our  way." 

"You  do  not  laugh  much,"  returned  the  chief.  "Only  I 
heard  the  laughter  from  the  houses  in  which  you  sold  rum. 
I  am  a  good  Mormon.  I  do  not  now  drink  your  mad  waters, 
but  in  your  city  only  the  mad  waters  made  men  happy.  I 
was  a  gentile  myself  many  years  and  did  not  know  the  truth. 
I,  too,  drank  the  mad  waters." 

Mapuhi's  eyes  sought  the  picture  of  Brigham  Young  which 
was  on  the  wall,  but  mine  went  to  the  figures  of  the  prize- 
fighters, Jeffries  and  Johnson.  Mapuhi  intercepted  my  glance 
and   immediately   became   alert. 

"Was  it  possible  that  I  had  ever  seen  Teferiie  or  Tihoni- 
tone?" 

This  question  was  put  to  Elder  Overton,  who  hesitated  to 
interpret.  The  subject  was  a  scandal  throughout  the  Paumotus. 
I  read  that  in  the  preacher's  face.  but.  comprehending  the 
import  of  the  words,  I  said  that  I  knew  Teferite ;  that  he  lived 
very  near  me,  and  that  I  saw  him  often  in  his  store.  Once  or 
twice  I  had  bought  goods  of  him.  He  was  getting  very  fat 
since  TthonttoJie  had  whipped  him,  and  most  of  his  time  he 
hunted  fish  and  wild  animals.  Tihonitone,  the  neega,  as  the 
Paumotuans  call  Afro-Americans,  I  had  seen  more  than  once. 
I  said. 

"That  neega  knocked  down  the  white  Teferite  and  took  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  francs  given  the  winner,"  said 
Mapuhi,  with  spirit.  "They  are  both  great  men.  but  the  neega 
is  the  greatest.  Next  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Mormon  church, 
they  are  the  greatest  Americans." 

"Have  you  ever  heard  of  Roosevelt,  Teddy  Roosevelt?"  I 
demanded. 

He  did  not  know  the  man.  An  acquaintance  in  Tahiti  sent 
him  now  and  then  the  pink  paper  which  contained  the  pictures 
of  fighting  men,  of  fighting  dogs,  and  of  women  whose  bosoms 
and  legs  were  bare.  America  must  now  be  full  of  these  fights, 
and  of  beautiful  women  almost  naked,  he  said. 

Since  Bismarck  discovered  "the  imponderables"  as 
among  the  prime  movers  in  history,  there  has  been 
more  appreciation  of  them :  and  while  Jim  Jeffries  and 
Jack  Johnson  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  imponderable, 
it  certainly  did  not  at  the  time  seem  important  which 
one  whipped  the  other.  In  the  old  Paumotuan's  esti- 
mate, however,  is  evidence  that  even  that  apparently 
contemptible  event,  as  well  as  the  defeat  of  Russia  by 
the  Japanese,  may  have  had  its  effect  on  the  imagina- 
tions of  dark-faced  men.  not  only  in  Harlem  and  the 
Southern  States,  but  among  Hindus  in  India  and 
newly-converted  Mohammedans  in  Africa — so  closely 
is  the  world  now  knit  together,  and  so  techy  and  ir- 
ritable have  its  inhabitants  become. 

There  seems  in  this  book  a  more  conscious  eft'ort  than 
in  its  predecessors  at  colorful  description.  Here  is 
some  pretty  work,  done,  of  course,  with  verv  good  ma- 
terial : 

I  took  the  titca  mata  he  handed  me.  the  four-sided  wooden 
box  with  a  pane  of  ordinary  glass  fixed  in  it,  about  fifteen 
inches  square,  and  notched  for  the  neck  of  the  obser\'er. 
Putting  the  glass  below  the  surface  and  gazing  through  it,  I 
was  in  fairyland. 

The  floor  of  the  lagoon  was  the  superbest  garden  ever  seen 
by  the  eye  of  man.  A  thousand  forms  of  life,  fixed  and 
moving,  firm  and  waving,  coral  and  shells,  fish  of  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  of  beauteous,  of  weird,  and  of  majestic 
shape  and  size,  decorated  and  animated  this  strange  reserve 
man  had  invaded  for  food  and  profit.  The  giant  furbelowed 
clams,  largest  of  all  mollusks,  white,  or  tinged  with  red  and 
saffron  or  brown-yellow,  a  corruscating  glare  of  blue,  violet, 
and  yellow  from  above,  reposed  like  a  bed  of  dream  tulips 
upon   the  shining  parterre. 

The  coral  was  of  an  infinitude  of  shape:  emerald  one  mo- 
ment and  sapphire  the  next,  shot  with  colors  from  the  sun 
and  the  living  and  growing  things  beneath.  Springing  from 
the  sea-floor  were  cabbages  and  roses,  cauliflower  and  lilies, 
ivory  fans  and  scarlet  vases,  delicate  fluted  columns,  bushes 
of  pale  yellow  coral,  bouquets  of  red  and  green  coral,  shells 
of  pink  and  purple,  masses  of  weeds,  brown  and  black  sponges. 
It  was  a  magic  maze  of  submarine  sculpture,  fret-work,  and 
flowers,  and  throuch  all  the  interstices  of  the  coral  weaved 
in  and  out  the  brilliant-colored  and  often  miraculously-molded 
fish  and  crustaceans.  There  were  great  masses  of  dark  or 
siilphur-hued    coral    into    which    at   any   alarm   these    creatures 


darted  and  from  which  they  peeped  when  danger  see:  ,.  i  past 
Snakes,  blue,  gold,  or  green  bars  on  a  velvet  black-brown, 
glided  in  and  out  of  the  recesses,  or  coiled  themselves  about 
branches. 

For  mysterious  irrationality  and  lack  of  evidence  of 
beneficial  result,  the  subject  of  tabus  among  the  Poly- 
nesians is  almost  fit  to  rank  with  that  of  caste  among 
the  Hindus.  In.  fact  there  are  points  of  resemblance 
that  might  suggest  to  the  mind  of  a  highly  imaginative 
ethnologist  some  remote  affinity  of  origin.  There  are 
some  2100  to  2500  different  Hindu  castes,  and  it  is 
said  no  white  man  ever  lived  who  understood  the  limits 
of  them  all;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  imptissible  to  guess 
how  many  Polynesian  tabus  there  are,  because  they 
may  be  arbitrarily  imposed  by  the  priests,  in  response 
to  no  one  knows  what  private  or  selfish  impulse.  And 
no  reasons  have  to  be  assigned.  It  is  worse  than  a 
tariff  bill  of  three  thousand  schedules.  This  picture, 
however,  from  O'Brien's  gallery  not  only  gives  us  light 
upon  the  universality  of  the  feminist  movement  witli 
its  general  points  of  resemblance,  but  may  serve  as  the 
basis  of  a  guess  at  one  cause  of  tabus,  at  least : 

The  most  resented  e.xclusion  against  women  in  the  Mar- 
quesas, and  one  of  the  last  to  be  broken,  was  from  canoes. 
Lying  Bill,  as  the  first  seaman  who  sailed  their  ships  here,  had 
met  shoals  of  women  swimming  out  miles  to  the  vessel  as  it 
made  for  port.  In  his  youth  they  did  not  dare  enter  a  canoe 
in  Hiva-Oa.  They  tied  their  parens  on  their  heads  and  swam 
out.  clambered  aboard  the  ships  miles  from  land  with  the 
parens  still  dry. 

"They'd  jump  up  on  the  bulwarks."  said  Lying  Bill,  "an' 
make  their  twilight  before  touchin'  the  deck.  The  men  would 
come  out  in  canoes  an'  find  the  women  had  all  the  bloomin' 
plunder." 

The  sorcerer  and  I  passed  the  ceremonial  pipe,  and  his 
words  were  slow,  as  becoming  age  and  a  severe  outlook  on 
life. 

"There    were    wilful    women    who    would    destroy    the    iapu 
against  entering  canoes?"  I  asked,  to  urge  his  speech. 
"E,  it  w'as  so!"  he  said. 

"Me  innuif     W^hat  happened?"  I  queried  further. 
"A  long  time  this  went  on.     My  Grandfather  told  me  of  a 
woman  who  talked  against  that  tapu  when  he  was  a  bov." 
"And  she — ?" 

"She  enraged  the  gods.  She  corrupted  even  men.  A  council 
was  held  of  the  wise  old  men,  and  the  words  went  forth  from 
it.  She  was  made  to  keep  within  her  house,  and  a  lapn 
against  her  made  it  forbidden  to  listen  to  her  wildness.  In 
each  period  another  woman  arose  to  do  the  same,  and  more 
were  corrupted.  Some  women  stole  canoes  and  were  drowned. 
The  sharks  even  hated  them  for  their  wickedness.  We  pointed 
out  what  fate  had  befallen  them,  but  other  women  returned 
boasting.  We  slew  some  of  these.  But  still  it  went  on." 
"Did  the  gods  speak  out  plainly  and  severely?" 
The  tana  looked  at  me  quizzically.  Foreigners  mock  holy 
things  of  nature.  The  bishop  here  had  kicked  the  graven 
image  of  the  deity  of  the  cocoanut-tree. 

"Ea !  Po.  the  god  of  night,  who  rules  the  hereafter,  spoke. 
The  priest,  the  high  priest,  received  the  message.  You  know 
that  grove  by  the  Dark  Cave.  He  heard  the  voice  from  the 
black  recesses.  Tapti  haa,  it  said.  A  double  taptt  against  anv 
woman  even  lifting  a  paddle,  or  putting  one  toe,  or  her  heel, 
or  her  shadow  within  a  canoe.  All  the  women  were  not 
wicked.  Many  believed  their  place  was  in  the  linaa.  the 
home.  These  refused  to  join  the  brazen  hussies,  the  de- 
serters of  the  popoi  pit.  But  the  dance  was  dull,  and  there 
was  strife.  The  hnona.  the  artists,  the  women  who  rejoice 
men  when  they^  are  merry,  the  women  with  three  or  more 
husbands,  they  all  seemed  to  have  the  madness.  They  gained 
some  of  the  younger  men  to  their  side,  and  they  built  that  long 
house  by  those  breadfruit-trees.  They  held  their  palaver 
there,  and  they  refused  to  lie  under  their  own  faa,  their 
roofs  of  pandanus.  They  would  not  dance  by  the  light  of 
the  blazing  candlenuts  the  mad  hnra-Jntra.  nor  let  those 
bravers  of  the  sea  share  their  mats  on  the  t>aepae  of  the 
valley.  Many  husbands  fought  one  another  when  their  wife 
did  not  return.     The  tribe  grew  apart. 

"The  gods  grew  weary.  Messages  but  few  came  from  them. 
Priests'  wives  even  ceased  to  cook  the  breadfruit  on  the  hot 
stones,  and  went  to  live  in  that  accursed  haa  ite." 

"We.  esteem  such  a  long  house,  and  call  it  a  club,"  I  inter- 
posed in  subconscious  defense  of  my  own  habits. 

"Oti!  Maybe.  Your  island  forgot  wisdom  early.  You 
even  cook  your  fish.     We  will  make  the  fire  now." 

It  was  determined  to  refer  the  iahu  to  a  olebiscite. 
the  old  kahuna  believing  he  had  a  safe  majority  of  con- 
servatives. Two  troughs  were  set  to  receive  the 
candlenut  ballots,  the  Paimiotuan  equivalents  of  the 
Athenian  shards  and  oyster  shells: 

"At  that  moment,"  said  the  old  priest,  "a  canoe  which  had 
been  cunningly  making  its  way  to  the  shore,  as  if  by  a  pre- 
arranged signal,  suddenly  took  the  breakers  and  came  careen- 
ing upon  the  sand.  Out  of  it  stenned  Taipi,  a  woman  of 
that  red-headed  tribe  of  Tahuata,  arranged  her  kilt  of  lapa. 
and  advanced.  She  was  like  an  anparition,  but  fatal  to  my 
count.  She  was  a  moi  kanahan.  beautiful  and  strong,  and  the 
first  woman  who  had  ever  come  except  as  a  prisoner  from  that 
fierce  island.  But  she  was  stronger  in  her  desires  than  any 
man.  She  was  unbelieving  and  unafraid  of  sacred  things. 
.\  hundred  men  sprang  forward  to  greet  Taipi.  .American, 
she  was  the  red  jasmine,  as  the  fire  of  the  oven,  odorous 
and  lovely,  but  hot  to  the  touch  and  scorchin;,'  to  kmow. 
That  woman  laughed  at  the  men.  and,  as  if  word  had  been 
sent  her.  took  her  place  amone  the  women.  She  seized  a 
candlenut  and  threw  it   exactly  into  the  unholy  hoana, 

"  'O  men  of  Oomoa,'  she  cried,  'so  vou  fear  that  women 
may  paddle  faster  and  better  than  you!  Haanwlan  hae!  You 
are  cowards.  Look,  I  have  come  a  night  and  a  day  alone, 
and  no  shark  god  has  injured  me  and  I  am  not  weary.' 

"There  followed  a  shower  of  candlenuts  into  the  demon 
trough,  as  the  stones  from  the  slings  in  battle.  We  were 
beaten,  as  youth  ever  defeats  age  when  new  eods  are  power- 
ful. Our  day  and  the  power  of  all  taptis  waned  and  ended 
soon.  Once  in  the  canoes  those  women  made  us  release 
the  tapu  against  their  eating  bananas  and.  later,  pig.  In  a 
thousand  years  no  Marquesan  woman  had  tasted  a  banana  or 
eaten  pig.  They  were  for  the  men  and  there  were  good 
reasons  known  to  the  gods.  But  let  woman  leave  ever  so  little 
way  the  narrow  path  of  obedience  and  of  doing  without* 
things  that  are  evil  for  her.  and  she  knows  no  limits.  She  is 
without  the  koekoc.  the  spirit  that  is  in  man.  The  race  ha« 
fallen    on    sorrow." 

The  reviewer's  guess  in  regard  to  this  particular  tabu 
is  that  the  men  had  to  have  something  to  sell  to  the 
women  in  return  for  their  favors,  so  they  kept  them 
out  of  the  canoes  in  order  to  sell  them  fish. 

Atolls  of  the  Sun.  By  Frederick  O'Brien.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company;  $5. 
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San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  October  7,  1922.  were  $160,600,000; 
for  coiresponding  week  of  last  year,  $132,- 
900.000:  an  increase  of  "$27,700,000. 


The  bond  market  during  the  last  thirty  days 
has  been  affected  somewhat  by  the  customan,' 
cessation  of  activity  during  the  late  summer 
and  the  influence  of  the  vacation  season. 
Transactions  in  bonds  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  from  August  16th  to  September  15th 
were  $312,000,000  compared  with  $305,000,000 
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lor  the  preceding  period,  says  Commerce 
Monthly. 

The  market  has  been  characterized  by 
strength  of  all  classes  of  good  investment  is- 
sues, partly  as  a  result  of  the  relatively  small 
volume  of  new  offerings  and  partly  because  of 
the  continued  pre-sence  in  the  market  of  funds 
not  as  yet  needed  for  manufacturing  and  mer- 
chandising operations.  With  the  development 
of  business  activit>'.  temporan,-  holdings  must 
at  some  time  come  back  on  the  market. 
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?>H  per  cent,  U.  S.  Certificates  of  Indebted- 
ness offered  on  September  11th  and  due  Sep- 
tember 15,   1923,  totaled  $570,000,000. 

There  have  been  no  important  offerings  of 
foreign  bonds  and  until  toward  the  close  of 
the  period  few  important  domestic  issues. 
Among  the  larger  sales  were :  $7,000,000 
United  States   Rubber   Company  first  and  re- 
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funding  mortgage  5  per  cenL  bonds,  due  Jan- 
uary' I,  1947,  offered  at  about  5.72  per  cent.; 
$6,000,000  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railway 
Company  equipment  trust  5  per  cent,  bonds, 
offered  on  a  5  to  SI4  per  cent,  basis:  $21,000.- 
000  Kansas  Cit\-  Power  and  Light  Company 
first  mortgage  thirt\--year  5  per  cent,  gold 
bonds,  j-ielding  5.47  per  cent.:  $50,000,000 
Swift  &  Co.  ten-year  5  per  cent,  sinking  fund 
notes,  offered  at  97  to  yield  5.40  per  cent. : 
$10,000,000  Eastern  Cuba  Sugar  Corporation 
— a  subsidiary  of  the  Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Cor- 
poration— fifteen-year  7?X  per  cent,  mortgage 
sinking  fund  gold  bonds,  offered  at  par,  and 
S25. 000.000  Sinclair  Pipe  Line  Company 
twentj-year  sinking  fund  5  per  cent,  gold 
bonds  offered  to  yield  5.40  per  cent.  The  re- 
sults of  these  offerings  indicated  that  demand 
is  still  sufficient  to  absorb  new  offerings  in 
considerable  amount  with  more  interest  in 
new  than  in  old  issues. 


The  market  for  high-grade  bonds  has  de- 
veloped a  considerable  degree  of  dullness  re- 
cently, but  there  is  no  tendency  toward  a  re- 
action accompanying  this.  Liberty-  Bonds  in 
particular  have  been  giving  a  good  account 
of  themselves,  the  3J/<s  touch  a  new  high  on 
moderate  buying.  Prices  for  other  gilt-edged 
issues  hold  steady  around  the  high  levels,  says 
Forbes  Magazine. 

Speculative  bonds,  especially  in  the  railroad 
group,  have  not  lost  their  attractiveness  tor 
investors  willing  to  accept  a  small  risk  in  re- 
turn for  a  high  yield,  and  with  a  few  isolated 
exceptions  have  advanced  in  a  slow  market. 
The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  adjustment  6s 
and  income  6s  are  the  leaders  in  this  upward 
movement,  the  reason  being  that  these  two 
bonds  are  traded  Jn  "flat"  and  on  October  1st 
sell  ex-interest,  three  points  in  the  former  and 
six  points  in  the  latter  case.  Bu>-ing  is  based 
on  the  theory  that  the  losses  for  deduction  of 
interest  will  be  recovered  quickly. 

All  Chicago  &  .-\lton  bonds  relapsed  sharply 
on  announcement  of  a  receivership  on  .-August 
31st  and  have  not  recovered  to  any  extent. 
It  is  probable  that  bondholders  will  be  well 
protected  in  any  reorganization  that  is  pro- 
posed and  eventually  those  who  have  bought 
above  the  present  market  may  be  able  to  get 
out  even.  Railroad  organizations,  however, 
are  usually  long-drawn-out  affairs,  sometimes 
covering  a  period  of  several  years,  and  mean- 
while opportunities  are  available  in  other 
quarters  where  the  losses  incurred  in  the  Chi- 
cago &  .\lton  issues  might  be  recovered  by 
switching. 

So  far  as  the  outlook  for  the  bond  market 
as  a  whole  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  of 
a  disturbing  nature  apparent.  Although  the 
present  is  a  season  of  heaw  credit  demands 
the  gain  in  discounts  and  note  circulation  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  caui^e  more  than  a  few 
points  loss  in  the  Federal  Reser\-e  ratio  of  re- 
ser\-es  to  liabilities  and  no  upturn  in  interest 
rates  has  occurred.  Until  money  costs  a 
higher  rate  than  now  prevailing,  first-grade 
bonds  will  hold  steady  and  speculative  bonds 
will  continue  to  reflect  improvement  in  their 
issuing  companies  and  gain  in  the  margin  of 
safety-  by  working  higher. 

The  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  bonds  offer 
attractive  posibilities  among  the  speculative 
rails.  There  are  four  new  bond  issues  under 
the  reorganization  plan,  all  of  these  being  sold 
at  this  time  on  a  "when  issued"  basis.  The 
prior  lien  "A"  5s,  1962,  at  88  \-ield  5.77  per 
cent.;  the  "B"  4s,  1962.  at  74  >-ield  5.64  per 
cent.:  the  "C"  6s.  1932.  at  98  \-ield  6.27  per 
cent.;  and  the  cumulative  adjustment  5s.  1967. 
at  65  yield  7.S2  per  cent.  The  three  series  of 
prior  lien  bonds  are  earning  their  interest  re- 
quirements about  two  and  three-quarter  times 
and  after  deduction  of  this  the  balance  avail- 
able for  interest  on  the  adjustment  5s  is 
equivalent  to  about  three  times  the  require- 
ment. The  latter  bond  is  the  more  specula- 
tive in  that  interest  is  paid  only  when  earned 
and  default  is  no  ground  for  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings.   

After  the  experience  of  war-time  control  of 
the  transportation  system  of  the  countr>'  it 
became  evident  that  strong,  competitive  rail- 
roads were  in   the  public  interest  and  should 


be  fostered.  Appropriate  legislation — known 
as  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920 — was  placed 
upon  the  statute  books  by  Congress  to  permit 
this  condition  be  brought  about. 

"Whenever  the  commission  (the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission)  is  of  the  opinion  upon 
application  of  any  carrier  .  .  .  that  the  ac- 
quisition by  one  of  such  carriers  of  the  control 
of  any  other  such  carrier  .  .  .  will  be  in  the 
public  interest,  the  commission  shall  have  the 
authority  by  order  to  approve  and  authorize 
such  acquisition"  is  the  unequivocal  language 
of  the  act  It  continues:  "The  carriers  af- 
fected by  any  order  under  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions .  .  .  are  hereby  relieved  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  'anti-trust  laws'  .  .  .  and  of  all 
other  restraints  or  prohibition  by  law,  state 
or  Federal,  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessar>-  to 
enable  them  to  do  an>-thing  authorized  or  re- 
quired by  any  order  made  under  and  pursuant 
to   the   foregoing   provisions   of  this   section." 

The  recent  court  order,  based  on  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  directing  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  to  divest  itself  of  its  Central  Pacific 
lines,  if  affirmed,  must  be  obeyed,  of  course. 
That  is  not  debatable.  But  after  the  order  is 
obeyed,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
holds  jurisdiction  under  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1920  to  authorize  consolidation  of  rail- 
roads where  that  is  in  the  public  interest,  irre- 
spective of  anti-trust  laws.  Certainly  there  is 
no  impropriety  on  the  part  of  any  one  seeking 
the  application  of  new  law  to  the  Southern 
Pacific-Central  Pacific  case,  so  that  the  present 
unified  system  may  be  retained  in  the  interest 
of  economy  and  for  the  betterment  of  ser\'ice 
of  the  traveling  and  shipping  public. 


The  Equitable  Eastern  Banking  Corporation 
declared  a  regular  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  on 
September  29th.  payable  October  2.  1922.  The 
dividend  rate  is  on  the  basis  of  8  per  cent, 
per  annum.  . 

Carstens  &  Earles.  Inc.  investment  bankers, 
have  recently  removed  from  the  Insurance 
Exchange  Building  to  larger  and  more  con- 
veniently arranged  quarters  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  California  Commercial  Union 
Building.  

.\n  offering  of  $2,000,000  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Gas  Company  first  and  refunding  mort- 
gage Sy2  per  cent-.  Series  "B"  of  1952.  gold 
bonds,  price  58j/<  and  accrued  interest  yield- 
ing  about    5.60    per   cent.,    is   being   made   by 
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Bl>-th,  Witter  &  Co.  The  first  and  refunding 
mortgage  bonds  are  secured  by  a  direct  mort- 
gage on  all  the  property  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Gas  Company  now  owned  or  hereafter 
acquired,  subject  only  to  the  first  mortgage 
bonds  due  in  1950.  The  first  and  refunding 
mortgage  contains  a  provision  that  so  long  as 
any  first  mortgage  bonds  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustee  uncertified,  first  and  refunding 
mortgage  bonds  may  be  issued  only  to  th*; 
amount  of  first  mortgage  bonds  deposited  wich 
the  trustee  of  the  first  and  refunding  mort- 
gage, except  that,  in  order  to  permit  the  com- 
pany  to   take  advantage   of   a    favorable   mar- 
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ket,  bonds  may  be  sold  and  their  proceeds  de- 
posited with  the  trustee.  These  proceeds 
thereafter  become  payable  to  the  company 
upon  deposit  of  first  mortgage  bonds  with  the 
trustee.  The  result  will  be  that  the  first  and 
refunding  mortgage  will  eventually  have  more 
than  a  54  per  cent,  interest  in  the  first  mort- 
gage. First  and  refunding  mortgage  bonds 
may  be  issued  only  in  an  amount  equal  at 
par  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  additions, 
extensions,  betterments,  etc.,  and  then  only 
when    for    twelve   consecutive    months   out   of 
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the  preceding  fifteen  months'  earnings  from 
gas  operations  shall  have  equaled  at  least  one 
and  three-quarters  times  the  annual  interest 
charges  on  all  bonds  outstanding,  including 
those  for  which  certification  is  requested. 


The  500  Eastern  investment  bankers  who 
traveled  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  three  special 
Southern  Pacific  trains  to  attend  the  annua! 
convention  of  the  Investment  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America  at  Del  Monte.  October  9th 
to  12th.  were  met  at  Truckee  by  a  welcoming 
committee  of  prominent  business  men  of 
which  E.  O.  McCormick,  vice-president  of  the 
Southern   Pacific  Company,   was  chairman. 

Elaborate  plans  were  made  for  the  enter- 
tainment  of  the  visitors.     Special  committees 
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Bank.  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  California 
Company,  Citizens'  National  Bank,  M.  H. 
Lewis  &  Co.,  Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co..  Bank  of 
Italy.  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  and 
Bond  &  Goodwin  &  Tucker.  The  premium 
paid  was  $1,797.25. 


made  even'  effort  to  acquaint  the  Eastern 
bankers  with  the  wonderful  scenic,  industrial, 
and  agricultural   resources   and   advantages  of 

the  West.  • 

$275,000  Excelsior  Union  High  School  Dis- 
trict 5  per  cent,  bonds  were  sold  October  2d 
to  a  syndicate  composed  of  Hunter,  Dulin  & 
Co..  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons,  the  William  R. 
Staats  Company,  and  the  First  Securities  Cor- 
poration. Other  bidders  were  California  Com- 
pany.  Security  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Mer- 
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With  e^■erything  favoring  them,  operators 
for  the  decline  have  made  a  poor  showing  in 
their  recent  attacks.  The  bear  is  a  poor 
bluffer,  unconsciously  doing  usually  more  good 
than  harm,  improving  the  property  he  aims 
at  destroying.  We  have  to  thank  him  that 
markets  are.  speaking  generally,  well  set  for 
a  new  upward  swing. 

The  outstanding  fact  is  that  the  conditions 
that  underlie  our  industrial  prosperity  are  as 
sound  as  any  one  could  wish.  Substantial 
business  is  ahead  of  us  and  Wall  Street  may 
be  trusted  to  do  a  little  anticipating,  says 
Strassburger  &  Co.'s  Revic-LV. 

The  recent  flaring  up  of  oil  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  flash  in  the  pan — more  is  com- 
ing. A  steady  upward  movement  in  rails,  too, 
from  now  onward,  may  be  looked  for.  It  is 
not  easy  to  be  pessimistic  as  to  the  metals,  in 
iew  of  demand  :  iron  furnaces  and  steel  mills 
are  feverishly  increasing  the  rate  of  their  pro- 
duction in  an  attempt  to  satisfy  the  insistent 
calls  of,  among  others,  railroads  and  automo- 
bile companies.  Commodities  are  in  good 
shape,  though  hesitancy  has  been  witnessed, 
owing  to  conflicting  reports.  Large  purchases 
of  wheat  for  Europe  have  not  succeeded  in 
giving  any  appreciable  stimulus  to  prices — 
spring  crop  prospects,  it  may  be  said,  have 
improved.  Estimates  of  the  corn  crop  have 
been  considerably  reduced,  and  it  is  a  matter 
for  serious  consideration  that  we  are  getting 
little  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  crop  we 
should  from  the  area  under  cultivation.  Cot- 
ton crop  prospects  are  worse,  and  condition 
reports  have  ceased  to  have  mucht  influence, 
the  crop  having  been  made. 

Bonds  have  felt  the  effect  of  the  many  re- 
cent depressing  conditions,  but  if  compari- 
sons with  similar  conditions  and  periods  go 
for  anything,  the  market  is  at  the  beginning 
of  a  steady  climb  upwards.  Steady,  not  spec- 
tacular. The  rises  so  far  experienced  were  in 
large  measure  ahead  of  their  due  date  (his- 
torically  regarded). 

There  have  been  increases  in  rates  for  both 
call  and  time  money — due  to  seasonal  demands 
for  credits  which  are  being  easily  met  by  the 
banks.  

F.  J.  Lisman,  a  specialist  in  railroad  bonds, 
in  writing  of  the  future  of  the  railroads  in 
the  principal  difficulty  facing  the  roads  at 
present  is  the  labor  problem.  He  says  the 
bulk  of  railroad  employees  are  willing,  even 
anxious,  to  give  their  best  efforts  for  good 
wages.  Furthermore,  railroad  employers  and 
employees  meeting  in  good  faith  around  a 
table  could  always  adjust  their  differences — 
if  a  third  partj'  with  selfish  interests  did  not 
interfere. 

Mr.    Lisman    points    out    that    the    national 
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unions  are  the  disturbing  third  party.  With 
annual  dues  in  excess  of  $25,000,000  flowing 
into  their  treasury,  it  is  not  to  their  interest  ' 
to  encourage  the  worker  to  keep  the  industrial 
peace.  If  he  were  ever  allowed  to  become 
really  satisfied  with  his  job.  he  would  no 
longer  feel  the  need  for  a  national  union. 

Mr.  Lisman  would  eliminate  the  national 
unions  entirely,  and  substitute  for  them  local 
unions  who  would  know  and  deal  with  the  em- 
ployers directly,  rather  than  through  officers 
whose  only  interest  is  to  promote  conflict. 
Legislation  to  stop  the  abuse  of  unionism 
would  not  mean  the  reduction  of  wages,  but  it 
certainly  would  mean  that  more  work,  and 
more  loyal  work,  would  be  given,  enabling  the 
railroads  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  production 
and  operation  in  general,  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  costs  of  distribution  and  living.  It 
is  only  when  the  railroads  are  given  a  loyal 
and  full  day's  work  for  a  full  day's  pay  that 
they  will  be  able  to  run  more  economically, 
and  thus  help  bring  prosperity  back  to  the 
country.  Mr.  Lisman  proposes  four  simple 
remedies  for  the  situation  : 

Repeal  all  classes  of  the  present  laws  which 
exempt  labor  from  the  conspiracy  laws. 

Compel  the  publication  of  all  accounts  of  the 
labor  unions. 

Have  the  Department  of  Labor  supervise  all 
votes  at  labor  union  elections ;  these  votes  to 
be  secret. 

Permit  no  strike  to  be  declared  until  the 
issue  on  which  the  men  are  to  strike  is  clearly 
defined  and  until  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  union  have  voted  in  favor  of  a  strike. 

If  such  legislation  were  passed,  it  would 
serve  pretty  effectively  to  take  away  the  over- 
weening power  of  the  national  unions. 


Mr.  L.  K.  Vickery,  Pacific  Coast  manager 
of  Bennett's  Travel  Bureau,  Inc.,  has  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Royal  R.  Lord  to  the  position 
of  assistant  manager  of  the  European  tours 
department.  Mr.  Lord,  who  for  many  years 
was  connected  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany here,  has  lately  returned  from  Europe, 
he  having  visited  in  a  comprehensive  manner 
the  chief  cities  of  the  Continent  and  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Lord  reports  that  large  and 
handsome  buildings  are  being  erected  in  most 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Germany,  and  that 
this  country  particularly  appears  to  be  making 
a  big  bid  for  American  tourist  travel  for  1923. 


Electric  power  is  cheaper  and  more  plenti- 
ful in  California  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  This  fact  can  be  credited  to  the 
policy  of  hydro-electric  development  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  under  the  control  of  the  state 
railroad  commission. 

As  the  growth  of  California  proceeds  the 
state  will  need  more  power  for  its  industries 
and  its  farms.  Private  enterprise  is  willing 
to  take  the  risks  of  pioneering  and  to  put 
private  power  in  whatever  counties  are  neces- 
sary. 

As   the   state  grows   it   will   also  need  more 


$65,000  El  Monte  School  District  5  per  cent, 
bonds  were  sold  October  2d  to  a  syndicate 
composed  of  Hunter,  Dulin  &  Co..  E.  H.  Rol- 
lins &  Sons,  William  R.  Staats  Company,  and 
the  First  Securities  Corporation.  Other  bid- 
ders   were    the    Security    Trust    and    Savings 
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A  Service  for  Investors 
of  Moderate  Means 


To  the  new  investor  whose  operations  are 
naturally  moderate,  Sutro  &  Company  offers 
an  accumulated  experience  of  over  64  years. 
It  is  one  of  our  functions  to  give  consen^ative 
and  constructive  investment  and  trading  coun- 
sel to  all  who  seek  it. 

It  is  our  earnest  endeavor  to  give  every 
facility  and  extend  every  courtesy  to  persons 
of  limited  experience  in  investing  and  trading, 
and  to  assist  them  in  securing  safe  and  profi- 
table opportunities  for  investment. 

We  offer  a  service  that  will  satisfy  by  its 
completeness  as  well  as  by  the  representative 
list  of  offerings  we  have  to  present.  Call 
Sutter  3434. 
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410   MONTGOMERY  STREET 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and   Bond   Exchange 
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schools,  more  highways,  more  public  build- 
ings, and  more  facilities  for  the  general  public 
convenience.  The  state,  and  the  state  aione, 
must  provide  these  things ;  private  enterprise 
can  not  and  will  not  do   it. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  advocates  of  the 
so-called  Water  and  Power  Act  propose  to 
bond  the  state  for  $500.000.000 — six  times  the 
present  indebtedness  of  California  and  twice 
the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  of  New 


Exchange  Your 
Liberty  ^onds 

Present  conditions  make  it  ad- 
visable, in  many  instances,  to 
exchange  Liberty  Bonds  for 
securities  offering  higher  yield 
or  with  longer  maturity. 
Confer  with  arepresentative  of 
our  Bond  Department .  He  will 
analyzeyourneedsandwillrec- 
ommendexchangestoyourprofit. 
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York  with  four  times  the  assessed  value  of 
California — to  put  California  into  the  power 
business. 

California's  credit  is  not  inexhaustible.  It 
oug^ht  to  be  preserved  for  the  legitimate  needs 
of  the  state,  not  visionary  schemes  that  are 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  exceedingly  danger- 
ous to  the  future  of  the  state. 

A   vote   against   Amendment   Xo.    19   at  the 
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ejection  next  November  is  a  vote  to  keep  the 
state's  borrowing  power  for  the  benefit  of  the 
present  generation  and  the  generations  to 
come.  . 

The  exposure  of  the  villainies  of  the  pro- 
posed water  and  power  constitutional  "amend- 
ment" has  thus  far  been  confined  mainly  to 
its  demerits  as  a  power  proposition. 

Doubtless  from  that  angle  there  is  more 
than  enough  to  bury  the  measure,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  also  a  deadly  blow 
to  every  irrigation  district.  Nominally  the 
rights  of  new  and  old  districts  are  in  a  meas- 
ure protected.  Practically  every  district  is 
under  the  thumb  of  the  five  appointed  poli- 
ticians. 

Practically  no  new  district  can  be  formed 
and  get  water  without  the  conscent  of  the 
five  politicians.  No  established  district  can 
get  additional  water. 

After  years  and  years  of  effort  we  have 
evolved  a  most  satisfactory  method  of  devel- 
oping irrigation  based  on  the  local  autonomy 
of  irrigation  districts.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  a  political  super-power  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  these  districts  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

Every  irrigator  should  consult  his  lawyer, 
for  the  evils  of  this  act  are  so  cunningly  con- 
cealed by  language  that  the  plain  man  can 
not  trust  himself  to  detect  them.  But  they 
are  all  there. — Industrial  News  Bureau. 
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Henber  Federal  Resore  SteIod  ud 
Associaled  Savings  Banks  of  SanFiaocisca 

The  Sao  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  San  Francisco  Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

626    California   St^  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

mSSION  BRANCH ffissioo  ud  21st  StieeU 

PAR£-PRESn)10  DISTRICT  BRANCH  . .  aaBcnt  ud  7th  Are. 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH Haiibl  and  Bcheden  Strcdi 

June  30th,   1922 

Assets $76,170,177.18 

Deposits 72,470.177.18 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 1.000.000.00 

Reserve  a  id  Contingent  Funds...     2,700,000.00 
Employeti'   Pension   Fund 385,984.61 

A  dividend  to  depositors  of  FOUR  AND 
ONE-Ql^ARTER  (4^)  per  cent,  per  annum 
was  de.  ired  for  the  six  months  ending  June 
30th,    1^22. 


BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


The  past  few  weeks  have  been  remarkable 
for  an  outburst  of  Celtic  literature — not  a  re- 
vival of  old  Gaelic  stuff,  but  a  quite  spon- 
taneous ebullition  of  new.  It  would  seem  that 
Irish  writers  the  world  over  are  anxious  to 
remind  us  of  the  power  and  beauty  of  their 
race  in  the  present  shadow  of  their  eclipse. 
Lord  Dunsany  has  thus  stepped  to  the  front 
with  his  first  novel,  "Don  Rodriquez,"  and 
Donn  Byrne,  who  wrote  the  charming  Celto- 
Oriental  fantasy,  "Messer  Marco  Polo,"  a  year 
or  two  ago.  And  after  all  there  is  one  re- 
vival of  ancient  Irish  literature  in  "Battles 
and  Enchantments,"  by  Norreys  Jephson 
O'Conor.  Celtic  stuff  cut  to  every  taste.  And 
the  one  that  will  probably  suit  the  most,  since 
it  takes  an  Irishman  or  an  aesthete  to  savor 
fully  Dunsany  and  Donn  Byrne,  is  the  Scotch 
novel,  "The  Judge,"  by  Rebecca  West,  the 
infant  phenomena  of  writers  and  herself  a 
Scotchwoman. 

Rebecca  West  is  not  yet  thirty,  and  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  that  salient  fact  "The 
Judge"  (Doran;  $2.50)  is  an  extraordinary 
book.  If  it  were  anonymous,  it  would  still  be 
a  novel  that  borders  on  greatness,  but  as  the 
work  of  a  young  woman  it  connotes  genius. 
We  are  accustomed  to  pat  Jane  Austen  on 
the  back  retrospectively  for  having  stuck  to 
the  small  matters  whereof  she  knew.  Miss 
West  has  departed  arrogantly  from  the  Austen 
school  and  handles  men  and  emotions  with 
largesse.  Even  the  latter  she  could  not  be 
acquainted  with  at  first  hand,  for  they  are 
those  of  her  middle-aged  heroine.  Regarded 
from  any  angle,  "The  Judge"  is  a  sombre  and, 
yes.  a  somewhat  terrific  book.  It  is  deter- 
minedly sincere.  When  Miss  West  loses  some 
of  the  high  valor  and  heartlessness  of  extreme 
youth  her  sincerity  will  be  a  refreshing 
draught :  at  present  it  is  rather  medicinal  in 
flavor.  We  are  beating  time  in  this  fashion 
because  there  is  something  unpleasant  to  be 
said  about  "The  Judge"  that  must — to  match 
Miss  West's  sincerity — be  said.  It  is  divided 
into  books  and  because  of  its  unusual  merit 
and  interest  we  read  it  to  the  really  bitter 
end.  If  by  good  fortune  we  had  reviewed  it 
at  the  end  of  the  Book  One — what  would  have 
been  Volume  One  in  the  good  old  fashion  of 
our  grandfather's  double-deckers — we  would 
have  raved  and  hailed  its  creator  as  one  of 
the  rarest  geniuses  of  the  age.  She  may  be 
and  undoubtedly  is  if  she  can  sustain  the  tone 
of  that  marvelous  first  volume  straight  through 
a  novel.  As  it  is.  its  length  would  suffice  for 
the  modern  pattern  and  rts  romance  is  com- 
plete, but  Miss  West  commits  the  folly  of 
every  one  who  writes  to  prove  a  theme.  A 
novel  should  be  a  comment  on  life  or  a  re- 
fletcion  of  it,  not  a  sermon,  and  the  famous 
Book  One  of  "The  Judge"  is  a  comment  and 
a  reflection  and  an  exquisite  piece  of  work. 
We  said,  "At  last  a  woman  has  written  a 
novel  as  objectively  as  a  man  might."  We 
really  doubt  if  it  has  ever  been  done  before. 
But  it  is  almost  as  if  Miss  West  had  looked 
at  her  masterpiece,  decided  it  wasn't  femi- 
nine enough,  and  added  the  subjective  mor- 
bidity which  she  labeled  "Book  Two."  It  is 
a  thousand  pities  for  it  has  no  more  relation 
to  the  first  half  than  has  an  opus  by  Wagner 
to  a  delicate  Chopin  sonata.  But  with  easy 
clairvoyance  we  read  the  cause  of  Miss  West's 
downfall.  She  had  started  out  to  prove  that 
"every  mother  is  a  judge  who  sentences  the 
children  for  the  sins  of  the  father."  She  is  a 
critic  :  but  with  critics  it  is  a  case  of  "phi'-- 
ician  cure  thyself."  She  did  not  perceive  that 
the  story  of  Ellen,  its  pathos  and  gayety  and 
its  man'elous  quality  as  marked  as  in  a  paint- 
ing by  Ver  Meer  of  a  gay  austerity,  was  better 
than  proving  the  thesis,  which  in  itself  is  an 
epigram   and  therefore   self-sufficient. 


Rodriguez,"  reveals  his  Celtic  bump  of  humor. 
A  picaresque  novel  one  expected  of  him. 
brave  adventures  and  braver  phrases.  But 
this  revelation  of  the  absurd  and  the  rol- 
licking in  the  eighteenth  Baron  Dunsany, 
where  formerly  his  greatest  relaxation  was  a 
recognition  of  the  grotesque,  is  a  joyous  dis- 
covery to  those  of  us  who  have  admired  him 
for  his  poetic  fancy  or  his  perfect  technic. 
"Don  Rodriquez,"  who  is  a  sort  of  saner  and 
younger  Don  Quixote,  though,  we  judge,  a 
contemporary,  is  the  sort  of  picaresque  yarn 
one  loves  to  read  aloud  to  a  congenial  friend 
on  a  winter's  night.  Its  proper  accompani- 
ment would  be  wine  and  tobacco,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  in  the  noble  lord's  own 
country  his  book  can  be  properly  honored. 
In  that  respect,  and  in  several  others,  "Don 
Rodriguez"  is  a  good  companion  volume  to 
Donn  Byrne's  "The  Wind  Bloweth."  For 
some  reason  that  the  anthropolgists  'and  ar- 
chseologists  may  one  day  clear  up  the  Celt  has 
a  great  sympathy  with  the  Latin  and  the 
Oriental.  Mr.  Byrne  is  as  much  at  home  in 
mediaeval  China  as  in  present-day  Antrim. 
Lord  Dunsany,  though  he  has  often  shown  his 
familiarity  with  strange  lands,  seems  to  have 
come  home  in  mediaeval  Spain.  There  must  be 
a  reason.  R.  G. 


Donn  Byrne's  "The  Wind  Bloweth"  ("The 
Century  Company;,  $2)  lives  up  to  one's  ex- 
pectations of  the  creator  of  "Messer  Marco 
Polo."  That  is  sufficient  to  any  who  read  the 
former  book,  which  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
things  of  its  kind.  But  there  are.  of  course, 
unfortunates  who  have  not  read  that  dreamy 
medijeval  illusion  that  is  like  an  Oriental  silk 
brocade,  but  that  is  also  like  a  mirage  at  sea. 
There  are  writers  who  are  credited  with  im- 
agination ;  Donn  Byrne  has  it.  His  airy  and 
inexhaustible  fancy  could  give  large  handicaps 
to  most  of  them  and  easily  come  out  vic- 
torious. He  has  been  compared  to  that  other 
Celtic  romancer,  James  Stephens.  The  latter 
has  more  humor.  In  fact,  for  an  Irishman — 
even  an  Ulster  Scot — Donn  Byrne  is  almost 
humorless.  He  belongs  rather  to  that  rare 
class  with  whom  beauty,  whether  of  deed  or 
thought  or  mien,  is  a  passion,  and  bumor  is 
not  always  lovely.  But  it  is  hard  to  describe 
or  define  him.  To  say  he  is  humorless  is  un- 
fair, since  once  one  is  on  his  enchanted  ter- 
rain you  lose  the  commonplace  standards  and 
only  know  so  far  as  criticism  dares  rear  its 
factitious  head  that  this  is  genuine  art — the 
real   thing.  

But  if  Donn  Byrne  has  devoted  himself  to 
an  cestKetic  appreciation  of  life,  Dunsany,  the 
whilom  aesthete,  has  turned  humorist.  For 
more  than  in  any  of  his  previous  tales  or 
plays,    his    maiden    attempt    at   a    novel,    "Don 


Notes  ol  Books  and  Author* 
The    new    collected    edition    of    Mr.    Gals- 
worthy's   work   is    christened   the    "Manaton," 
after  the  name  of  the  author's  country  home 
in  Devon. 

Mr.  Asquith's  war  memories  will  deal  mor^ 
with  the  history  of  Armageddon,  as  he  knows 
it,  than  with  himself.  Thanks  to  his  war 
premiership,  he  can  put  in  their  right  places 
many  things  that  have  been  said  in  the  many 
war  memoirs. 

Miss  Amy  Lowell,  who  is  an  ardent  Keats' 
worshipper  and  collector,  has  written  the 
poet's  life  and  will  shortly  publish  it.  Miss 
Lowell  knows  every  word  Keats  has  written 
and  almost  everything  about  him.  Her  "finds" 
include  new  letters  and  portraits,  all  which 
will  appear  in  the  life. 

Sir  Ernest  Shackleton's  story  of  his  Ant- 
arctic Expedition  in  the  years  1914  to  1917 
is  being  specially  abridged  for  schools  by  Mr. 
Charles  Turley,  whom  Sir  James  Barrie  has 
called  the  "Trollope  of  boyhood."  Mr.  Tur- 
ley has  taken  out  all  the  technical  detail,  thus 
leaving  a  breathless  narrative  of  Shackle- 
ton's  exploits  which  have  made  his  name  a 
household  word. 

The  very  human  story  of  reconstruction  in 
France  told  by  Warwick  Deeping  in  his  forth- 
coming Macmillan  novel,  "The  House  of  .Ad- 
venture," is  a  stirring  romance  of  the  re- 
building of  the  French  village  of  Eeacourt,  of 
how  an  English  soldier  helped  Mme.  Latour 
repair  her  ruined  inn.  and  of  the  love,  the 
hatred,  the  revenge  and  the  final  satisfaction 
that  rewarded  him. 

Two  travel  books  of  the  "Eastern  Shore" 
are  soon  to  be  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.  "Seeing  the  Eastern  States 
with  John  T.  Faris"  is  the  description  of  a 
journey  from  Maine  to  Delaware  replete  with 
scenic  interest,  story,  and  legend.  Its  ninety 
illustrations  even  exceed  the  quota  of  "Dela- 
ware and  the  Eastern  Shore,"  by  Edward 
Noble   Valandigham. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  political 
breakfast  parties  the  Morning  Post  quotes  a 
pasage  from  Lord  Beaconsfield's  "Sybil,"  in 
which  two  Torj'  ladies  are  discussing  a  man 
friend:  "'Men  who  breakfast  out  are  gen- 
erally Liberals.  Have  you  not  obser\'ed  that  ? 
T  wonder  why.'  'It  shows  a  restless,  revolu- 
tionary mind.'  said  Lady  Firebrace,  'that  can 
settle  to  nothing,  but  must  be  running  after 
gossip  the  moment  they  are  awake.'  " 

John  Masefield,  who  is  said  to  give  more 
time  to  his  books  than  any  other  English  au- 
thor, is  to  bring  out  a  new  poem,  "The 
Dream."  and  a  new  play  this  fall,  as  well  as 
an  illustrated  Christmas  edition  of  his  epic 
of  the  race-course,  "Right  Royal."  Mr.  Cecil 
Alden,  the  leading  English  sports  artist,  is 
illustrating  the  latter  and  Miss  Judith  Mase- 
field, the  poet's  daughter,  herself  a  dis- 
tinguished artist,  is  illustrating  "The  Dream." 
But  all  this,  of  course,  is  in  England,  Will 
the  Macmillan  Company  bring  out  current 
American  editions? 

On  September  8th,  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co. 
added  to  their  Lambskin  Library  Series  five 
famous  books  that  have  grown  increasingly 
popular  with  time :  "Lorna  Doone."  "Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast."  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land," "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  and  "The 
Three  Musketeers."  This  attractive  collec- 
tion, bound  in  imported  English  leather,  made 
to  sell  at  90  cents  a  volume,  now  consists 
of  twenty-one  volumes  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  publishers  to  add  from  time  to  time 
other  famous  books  that  have  won  a  place  in 
every  well-ordered  library. 

"The  Van  Eycks  and  Their  Followers,"  by 
Sir  Martin  Conway,  just  published  by  E.  P. 


Dutton  &  Co.,  is  not  a  handbook  of  scattered 
information  on  the  art  of  this  group,  but  a 
connected  account  of  the  artists  of  the  Low 
Countries  down  to  Bruegal,  interpreting  their 
works  in  terms  of  contemporao'  social  move- 
ments. The  origin  of  the  art  of  the  Van  Eycks 
is  traced  in  the  French  schools  of  the  four- 
teeenth  century,  particularly  among  the 
painters  of  miniatures.  The  book  has  about 
one   hundred  illustrations. 

Strangers  don't  always  succeed  with  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  when  they  ask  him  for  his 
autograph  or  a  line  of  original  verse,  says 
John  o'  London's  Weekly.  To  his  friends, 
however,  he  can  be  very  handsome  that  way, 
as  Dr.  Brander  Matthews,  the  American 
scholar,  recently  found.  He  had  a  copy  of 
"Many  Inventions"  bound  by  Mr.  Cobden- 
Sanderson,  who  rarely  binds  contemporary 
books.  He  sent  it  to  Mr.  Kipling,  asking  if  he 
would  mind  autographing  it,  and  he  got  it 
back  with  three  original  bits  of  verse  on  the 
fly-leaves.     One  of  them  was : 

See  my  literary  pants! 
I  am  bound  in  crushed  levants. 
Brander   Matthews   did   it,    and   a 
Very  handsome  thing  of  Brander. 


Miss  Jennie  Matzke  of  Depre  is  the  cham- 
pion   bee-keeper    in    Wisconsin. 
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All  Books  that  are  reriewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IF 


YOU    ARE    A    REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  teal  "Old  Book 
Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE.  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Suttei. 

Rare  Old  Booki  Bonatl.' Sold  and  Hmted  For  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  flonnaly  of  ihe  While  Home) 


The  Valley  of  Content 

By  BLANCHE  UPRIGHT 

A  San  Francisco  author's  first  novel 
— the  dramatic  version  to  be  pro- 
duced in  New  York  this  season,  by 
Marjorie  Rambeau.  $1.90 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

The  Unity  of  Homer. 

The  University  of  California  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  so  distinguished  an 
American  classical  scholar  as  Professor  Scott 
to  inaugurate  the  Sather  Classical  Lectures. 
It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  subject  of  the 
first  series  of  lectures  should  be  Homer,  the 
fountainhead  of  all  Western  literature  and 
literary  tradition.  No  writer  has  suffered  so 
much  from  the  aberrations  of  scholarship  and 
criticism,  or  has  so  often  been  the  subject  of 
the  fantastic  and  nonsensical  theories  that  are 
wont  to  issue  from  learned  but  unpoetic 
brains  of  ambitious  philologists. 

From  the  time  of  Wolf  to  the  present  the 
destructive  critics  have  reveled  in  theories 
based  on  difference  in  language  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  on  contradictions  real  or  im- 
aginary, and  on  supposedly  spurious  lines  or 
books  in  the  two  poems.  There  is  not  a  line 
in  either  poem  that  has  not  been  declared 
spurious  by  some  critic  or  other.  Professor 
Scott  in  the  first  five  of  his  lectures  deals 
with  these  questions  with  remarkable  common 
sense  and  keenness  of  literary  appreciation. 
"The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,"  he  says,  "were 
never  anonymous;  they  were  neve-r  quoted  as 
the  work  of  some  unknown  poet,  and  they 
were  never  assigned  to  any  other  poet  than 
to  Homer.  The  theory  that  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  are  the  anonymous  creation  of  a 
long  era,  traditional  poems  produced  by  many 
bards  in  many  ages,  makes  an  appreciation  of 
Greek  civilization  and  Greek  literature  im- 
possible." 

In  the  remaining  lectures  Professor  Scott 
points  out  various  signs  of  the  unity  of  au- 
thorship that  are  revealed  to  us  by  character 
portrayal,  the  individualization  of  gods  and 
heroes,  and  various  peculiarities  seen  in  everv 
book  of  both  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  that 


The  Catacombs  of  Cypress  Lawn 

Comparable  with  the  luxurious  tombs 
of  ancient  Egyptian  kings,  yet  within 
the  means  of  people  of  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. 

A  stone  edifice,  highly  artistic  in  ap- 
pearance, containing  a  magnificent 
chapel.  Eleven  Tomb  Rooms,  425 
Crypts. 

Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery 


Association 


Phone  Douglas  4772 


995  Market  St. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  cir- 
culation, etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  24,  1912,  of  the  Argonaut,  published 
weekly  at  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  for  October  1,  1922. 

State  of  California,  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco — ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Wra.  J.  Milliken,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
business  manager  of  the  Argonaut  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,    to   wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
ager are; 

Publisher    Alfred    Holman 

207  Powell  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Editor.  Alfred  Holman San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Managing  Editor,  Morton  Todd 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Business  Manager,  Wm.   J.    Milliken 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  The  Argonaut  Pub- 
lishing   Company,      Alfred  Holman,    sole   owner. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so 
state.)      None. 

Wm.    J.     MtLLIKEN. 

(Signature  of  Business  Manager.) 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this    1st 
day   of   October,    1922. 

(Seal)  John  McCallan. 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 
San    Francisco,    State   of    California. 
(My  commission  expires  April    12,   1925.) 


can  be  explained  only  by  the  common-sense 
view  that  if  Homer  did  not  write  these  poems 
some  one  else  did  who  had  the  same  name. 
"Everything  fits  into  the  theory  of  a  single 
Homer:  the  civilization,  the  language,  the 
gods,  the  outlines,  the  marks  of  genius  ;  and 
all  these  are  supported  by  the  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  the  best  poetc  and  the  greatest  critics 
of  twenty-five  hundred   years. 

"The  evidence  for  the  unity  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  is  so  strong  that  we  should  be 
compelled  to  postulate  a  single  Homer  even 
if  ancient  Greece  had  believed  in  many;  but 
antiquity  was  united  in  the  belief  of  one  di- 
vine Homer,   and  only  one." 

Such  is  the  conclusion  of  the  author  of  this 
interesting  series  of  lectures — lectures  which 
every  lover  of  Homer  should  read  and  reread. 

The  Unity  of  Homer.  By  John  A.  Scott. 
Sather  Classical  Lectures.  Volume  I.  Berkeley, 
California:    University    nf    California   Press;    $3.25. 


Three  Horses  from  the  Publishers. 
Bill  Hart  has  "edited"  the  story  of  his 
pinto  pony,  "Paint,"  in  an  attractive  horse 
biography  called  "Told  Under  a  White  Oak 
Tree,"  which  horse  lovers  and  movie  fans 
alike  will  enjoy.  If  there  are  any  yet  re- 
maining who  do  not  know  the  risks  taken 
and  the  dangers  braved  in  Wild  West  pic- 
tures, Paint's  story  will  enlighten  them.  It 
requires  an  intrepid  horse  as  a  well  as  a  dare- 
devil rider.  Eight  spirited  portraits  of  the 
pinto  by  James  Montgomery  Flagg  add  to  the 
charm  of  Paint's  memoirs. 

A  story  that  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  horse 
life  in  the  great  Northwest  is  "Beyond  Rope 
and  Fence."  by  David  Grew.  This  story  of 
the  buckskin  mare.  Queen  Dora,  is  more  than 
an  animal  adventure  story.  It  is  an  interpre- 
tation of  animal  life  that  is  not  sentimental, 
but  sympathetic.  Mr.  Grew  not  only  under- 
stands the  horse  mind  and  personality,  but 
has  successfully  set  down  his  knowledge  here, 
and  has  done  so  in  a  fascinating  story  that  has 
the  dramatic  value  of  a  novel. 

A  third  horse  book,  "The  Trail  of  the 
Spanish  Horse,"  is  by  the  writer  of  Indian 
tales,  James  Willard  Schultz,  himself  a  Black- 
foot  Indian  by  adoption,  whose  thrilling  yarns 
are  the  result  of  first-hand  experience  on  the 
old  frontier.  Less  an  animal  story  than  the 
two  just  described,  "The  Trail  of  the  Spanish 
Horse"  is  a  red-blooded  adventure  tale  in 
which  Is-Spai-U,  the  Indian  pony,  prominently 
figures. 

Told  Under  a  White  Oak  Tree.  By  Bill  Hart's 
Pinto  Pony.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1. 

Beyond  Rope  and  Fence.  By  David  Grew.  New 
York:    Boni   &    Liveright;    $2. 

The  Trail  of  the  Spanish  Horse,  By  James 
Willard  Schultz.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;  $1.75. 

The  Social  Trend. 

"After  having  drunk  so  deeply  of  the  sweet 
cup  of  individual  liberty,"  says  Professor 
Ross,  once  of  Stanford,  now  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  "the  American  will  not  endure 
the  irksome  collar  of  obedience  unless  he  can 
feel,  as  does  the  public  schoolteacher  or  the 
college  professor,  that  he  bows,  not  to  the  will 
of  his  immediate  superior,  but  to  the  require- 
ments inherent  in  all  organization."  What  an 
enviable  lot  our  educators  must  have !  But 
this  pronouncement,  along  with  another  to 
the  effect  that  "teachers  combat,  not  other 
teachers,  but  ignorance,"  is  about  all  Pro- 
fessor Ross  out  of  his  great  experience  has 
to  contribute  in  his  chapters  on  educators 
and  education.  In  his  essay  on  experts  he  is 
equally  suave  and  optimistic  about  these 
gentlemen.  He  leaps  on  the  capitalists'  necks 
instead  and  wallops  lawyers  and  warriors, 
favors  prohibition  as  a  social  measure,  and 
pleads  for  a  legal  dismissal  wage.  As-  for 
free  speech,  he  is  almost  British  in  his  belief 
in  it,  and  his  faith  in  the  good  sense  of 
democracy.  "The  tactics  for  controlling  sub- 
versive ideas,"  says  he,  "is  not  the  application 
of  the  gag,  but  the  redress  of  real  griev- 
ances." 

Professor  Ross  is  not  terribly  afraid  of  the 
divorce  evil  in  America.  "The  fact  is  that, 
if  anything,  it  contributes  to  make  marriages 
popular."  Does  he  really  know  that,  or  just 
guess  it?  There  is  much  a  priori  in  Professor 
Ross'  mental  method.  And  if  our  birth  rate 
is  lower  than  in  the  days  of  our  grandmothers, 
our  death  rate  is  lower  still.  "Save  our  in- 
genuity in  devising  contrivances  for  blotting 
out  human  life,"  says  he  truly,  "nothing  in 
our  time  is  so  sensational  as  our  success  in 
vanquishing  certain  diseases."  But  we  can  do 
little  more  than  suggest  the  interest  of  this 
book.  Professor  Ross  is  always  interesting. 
There  are  those  that  do  not  think  him  always 
sound. 

The  Social  Trend.  By  Edward  Alsworth  Ross. 
New   York:   The   Century  Company;    $1.75. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Wind  Bloweth.      By  Donne   Byrne.      New 
York:   The  Century  Company;  $2. 

A  novel  by  the  author  of  "Messer  Marco  Polo." 

Two  Shall  Be  Born.     By  Marie  Conway  Oem- 
Icr.     New  York:   The  Century  Company;  $1.90. 
The  love  story  of  a  New  York  traffic  policeman. 

MiHRiMA.      By    Cale    Young    Rice.      New    York: 
The    Century   Company ;    $1.50. 

A   poetic   drama  and  other  poems. 

The  Development  op  Federal  Reserve  Policy. 


By    Harold    L.    Reed.      Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin 
Company;    $3.50. 

Atolls  of  the  Sun.  By  Frederick  O'Brien. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $5. 

A  third  volume  by  the  author  of  "White 
Shadows  in  the  South   Seas." 

Kid    ICvrtoons.       By    Gene    Carr.      New    York: 
The    Century    Company;    $1.75. 
One    hundred    illustrations. 

Bill  the  Bachelor.  By  Denis  Mackail.  Bos- 
ton:   Hougliton   Mifflin   Company;    $2. 

A  novel. 

Just  Nerves.  By  Austen  Fox  Riggs.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  90  cents. 

The   result  of  a  nerve-expert's  practice. 

The  Letters  of  Horace  Howard  Furness.  Bos- 
ton :    Houghton   Mifflin    Company;   $8, 

The  Adventures  of  Diggeldy  Dan.     By  Edwin 
P.  Norwood.     Boston:  Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
Juvenile. 

Caroline  at  College.      By  Lela  Horn   Richards. 
Boston:    Little,   Brown    &    Co.;    $1.75. 
Juvenile. 

The  International  Development  of  China.  By 
Sun    Yat-Sen.      New   York:    G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons; 

$4.50. 

With  sixteen  maps  in  the  text  and  a  folding 
map    in    pocket. 

The  Importance  of  Bird  Life.  By  G.  Inness 
Hartley.     New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $2. 

A  popular  account  of  its  economic  significance 
and  conservation. 

Shouts-  and    Murmurs.      By    Alexander    Wool- 
cott.      New    York :   The   Century   Company ;    $2. 
"Echoes  of  a  Thousand  and  One  First  Nights." 

The  Problem  of  China.  By  Bertrand  Russell. 
New    York :    The    Century    Company ;    $2. 

"The  effects  upon  the  Far  East  of  contact  be- 
tween   Chinese  and   Western   civilization." 

Education    in    a    Democracy.      By   Dallas    Lore 
Sharp.     Boston;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25. 
A  restatement  of  our   educational  ideals. 

The  Threefold  Commonwealth.  By  Dr.  Ru- 
dolph Steiner.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;  $2. 

A  new  solution  of  social  problems.  Authorized 
translation  by  E.  Bowen-Wedgwood. 

Tales  of  the  Jazz  Age.  By  F.  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald. New  York;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1.75. 

Short  stories  by  the  author  of  "The  Beautiful 
and  the   Damned." 

The  Black  Phantom.     By  Leo  E.  Miller.     New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.60. 
A  story  of  the  South  American  jungle. 

LiGE   Mounts.     By  Frank  B.    Linderman.      New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $2. 
An   adventure   story   for  boys. 

Broken  Barriers.  By  Meredith  Nicholson. 
New    York :    Charles   Scribner's   Sons ;    $2. 

A  story  concerned  with  the  vital  problems  of  the 

day. 

Some    Distinguished    Americans.      By    Harvey 
O'Higgins.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $2. 
Actual  biographies  written  as  fiction. 

Nights  and  Days  on  the  Gypsy  Trail,  By 
Irving    Brown.      New    York:    Harper    &    Brothers; 

$3. 

An  account  of  life  among  the  gypsies. 

California:  The  American  Period.  By  Robert 
G.  Cleland.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $4. 

A  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  of  California 
history  by  the  author  of  "California:  The  Spanish 
Period." 

The  Moth  Decides.  By  Edward  Allen  Jewell. 
New   York:    Alfred   A.    Knopf. 

A  novel  of  the  younger  generation  and  a  North 
Michigan    summer    resort. 

Frozen  Justice.  By  Ejnar  Mikkelsen.  New 
York:    Alfred  A.    Knopf;   $1.75. 

Translated  from  the  Danish  by  A.  G.  Jayne. 

More  Memoirs  and   Some  Travels.     By  G.   B. 
Burgin.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $5. 
By  the  author  of  "Memoirs  of  a  Clubman." 

The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft.  By 
George  Gissing.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$2.50. 

A  reprint  of  Gissing's  quasi  autobiography. 

Six    Years    of    Bolivia.      By    A.    V.    L.    Guise. 
New  York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &   Co.;   $7. 
The  adventures  of  a  mining  engineer. 

Moonlight  Schools.  By  Cora  Wilson  Stewart. 
New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 

A  history  of  the  movement  for  the  emancipation 
of    illiterate    adults. 

Black  Pawl.  By  Ben  Ames  Williams.  New 
York:   E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $2. 

The  story  of  a  tramp  trading  schooner. 

Charlie  and  His  Kitten  TnpsY.  By  Violet 
Maxwell  and  Helen  Hitl.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company;    $1.25. 

Juvenile. 

Rita  Coventry.    By  Julian  Street.    Garden  City: 
Doubleday.    Page    &    Co.;    $1.75. 
A   novel   of  musical  New   York. 

Gargoyles.  By  Ben  Hecht.  New  York:  Boni 
&  Liveright;    $2. 

"A  devastating  novel." 

Doubting    Cattle.      By    Eleanor    Chipp.      New 
York:    Boni    &    Liveright;    $2. 
A    novel. 

Tramping    on    Life.       By    Harry    Kemp.      New 
York:   Boni  &  Liveright;   $3. 
An   autobiographical    narrative. 

Preliminary  Mathematics.  By  Professor  F.  E. 
Austin.  Hanover,  New  Hampshire:  Privately 
printed;  $1.20. 

Mathematical    principles. 

.^o- 

Rust  and  corrosion  of  metal  is  responsible 
for  an  annual  world  wastage,  of   £500,000,000. 


IT'S  THE  WATER. 

Prepared  with  Glac:ier  Water  from 

Shasta  Springs 

AT   ALL   DEALERS 

SHASTA    WATER    COMPANY 


Even  the  Bible  has  not  been  kept  immune 
from  Germany's  wave  of  rising  prices.  The 
most  modest  editions,  such  as  sold  for  15  to 
20  marks  at  the  close  of  1921,  now  cost  60 
to  70.  The  price  of  the  binding  alone  is  now 
double  the  cost  of  the  printed  section.  The 
Bible  continues,  however,  the  cheapest  stand- 
ard work  on  the  German  market.  Church  col- 
lections are  made  from  time  to  time  to  keep 
it  within  reach  of  the  poorer  people  by  in- 
suring that  it  sells  only  for  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 


Kissing  pet  dogs  is  regarded  as  a  possible 
source  of  pyorrhoea,  a  dental  disease ;  also  of 
tape    worm. 


BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

San  Fkancisco  and  Lob  AitGSLxs, 

Postland,  Seattle,  Tacoua, 

AND  Vancouvek. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insuranck 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  UNE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From   European  Ports 

and 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  UNE 


PAUL  ELDER'S 

239  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEWBEGIN'S    BOOKSTORE 

358   POST    STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Opposite  Union  Squart 
A  Shop  known  for  its  courteous  service,  and  a 

pleasant  place  to  browse. 

Information  on  books,  authors  and  editions 
gladly  given.  Books  bought  and  sold.  Buyer 
will    call.  Telephone   Douglas   2810 


The  Wright  Magazine 

C"  Not  for  oelf,  but  for  others  ") 

Only  $1.00  a  Year. 

Besides  a  serial  and  short  stories  it 
contains  departments  for  literary  and 
music,  women  and  children,  farm  and 
garden,  a  people's  forum,  manuscript 
markets,  radio  notes  and  other  inter- 
esting features. 

THE  WRIGHT  MAGAZINE 

p.  O.  Box  894  Lillle  Rock,  Ark. 
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•THE  FIRST  BORN." 


After  many  years  to  see  "The  First  Born" 
again  is  to  realize  how  essentially  dramatic  is 
this  short  but  intense  play  of  Oriental  love 
and  revenge. 

Time  has  not  changed  its  drama  to  melo- 
drama, nor  have  the  alterations  in  the  Ameri- 
canized Chinese  lessened  the  appeal  of  a  play 
so  strong  that  its  potentialities  for  an  operatic 
libretto  have  been  recognized  and  used. 

On  Monday  night,  while  we  sat  sniffing  the 
Oriental  odors  of  Chinatown,  listening  to  the 
twang  of  the  Chinese  instruments,  and  watch- 
ing the  Chinese  coolies,  with  characteristic 
Chinese  tread,  scuffling  along,  flat-footed,  to 
read  the  announcements  of  their  tongs,  we 
felt  the  imminence  of  sinister  drama  in  the 
air.  The  Chinese,  with  Oriental  secrecy,  mut- 
tered brief  communications  to  each  other  with 
the  long,  chanting  intonation  that  we  now 
hear  only  in  Chinatown.  So  Chinese  did 
these  verbal  exchanges  sound  that  it  was 
startling  when  the  Orientalized  players  broke 
into  good  plain  English. 

And  yet  that,  too,  is  natural,  for  one  of  the 
anomalies  of  our  melting-potted  Chinese  is 
the  plain,  everyday  English  they  speak,  as 
learned  in  business  intercourse  and  in  our 
Oriental  school.  For  some  reason  they  speak 
it  with  a  rich,  meaty,  four-flush  Middle  West 
accent,  seeming  to  turn  away  instinctively 
from  our  clipped  and  elided  California  r. 

Francis  Powders,  however,  gives  a  touch 
more  than  a  touch  indeed,  of  poetrj-  to  the 
discourse  of  his  characters,  and  there  is  a 
wistful  eloquence  to  the  sad  reminiscences  of 
Loey  Sing,  the  slave-girl,  as  she  expresses  her 
longing  to  return  to  her  kinsfolk  in  far-off 
Shantung. 

In  youthfully  mirthful  roles  there  is  apt  to 
be  a  certain  dolorousness  in  Dorothy  Wet- 
more's  accents,  but  this  plaintiveness,  together 
with  the  pleasing  distinctness  with  which  the 
young  actress  utters  her  lines,  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  youthful  femininity  in  her  little 
rounded  features  and  contours,  caused  her  to 
fit  xery  pleasingly  in  her  role. 

From  the  wistful  aspect  of  Loey  Sing, 
Chan  Wang,  as  played  by  William  S.  Rainey, 
transplants  us  in  one  bound  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  wrath.  The  calm  of  Chan  Wang, 
after  his  outburst  of  vengeful  grief,  becomes 
deadly,  and  quietly  with  Oriental  impassivity" 
the  murder  of  the  man  w^ho  has  wronged  hirc 
is  accomplished. 

And  we  Westerners  look  on  consentingly. 
our  s>"mpathies  for  the  time  being  having  be- 
come Orientalized  in  this  strange,  bizarre  plaj' 
in  which,  from  the  place  of  secrecj-,  drama 
flashes  out  like  the  thrust  of  a  k-nife. 

It  required  a  cast  of  seventeen  to  present 
the  comparatively  short  play,  and  the  illusion 
throughout  was  well  and  consistent^  main- 
tained. 

Ada  Beveridge,  as  we  saw  in  "Nju,"  and 
again  in  "The  First  Bom,"  has  the  power  of 
suggesting  much  in  a  silent  dramatic  pose,  the 
actress  having  made  two  wordless  but  effective 
appearances  as  the  false  wife  but  heart-hungr\- 
mother. 

Lorimer  Johnston  was  duly  dignified  and 
impressive  as  the  learned  scholar,  and 
Beatrix  Perr>-,  Frederick  McXulty.  and  one 
or  two  others  did  well  in  the  novel  Chi- 
nese atmosphere,  which  was  so  excellently 
contrived. 

"\'iolet  Souls"  is  a  youthfully  cynical  play- 
let which  shows  how  vain  and  prett\-  Ameri- 
can wives  of  Wall  Street  kings  scom  the  hand 
that  makes  of  them  diamantce  goddesses. 

Ven,-  pretty  and  gracehil,  and  suggestive  of 
a  gold  spoon  dipping  ambrosia  out  of  a  silver 
bowl  did  Hilda  Denivelle  look  in  the  role  of 
the  die-away  beauty  who  so  ill  endured  the 
presence   of   her   lavish   but   unpoetic   spouse; 
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this  latter  prosaic  individual  being  appro- 
priately impersonated  by  Lorimer  Johnston. 

Reginald  Travers  was  clever  in  the  broad 
travesty  of  his  strokes  in  the  depiction  of  the 
Hungarian  musician  who  had  discovered  what 
a  good  thing  was  the  violet-souled  wife  of  the 
money  magnate,  and  Dorothy  Woodward,  who 
has  appreciably  developed  as  an  actress,  played 
a  dainty  little  French  maid  with  well-con- 
ceived Gallic  intonations  in  her  French-maid 
English. 

Mr.  Rainey,  point  device,  cynical,  a  cigarette 
in  his  fingers,  is  the  sardonic  interpreter  look- 
ing on  and  making  wittily  satiric  comments. 

"Molet  Souls"  is  merely  a  comedy  trifle,  a 
vessel  for  cynicism,  but  it  has  the  go  to  it  that 
causes  it  to  project  smartly  and  amusingly 
over  the  footlights.  A  point  in  the  play  is 
to  dress  the  pretty  languisher  and  her  bed- 
room bower  all  in  shades  of  violet,  and  the 
Players  have  accomplished  the  appropriate  ef- 
fect, in  the  midst  of  which  Hilda  Denivelle  is 
like  a  tali,  swaying  fleur  de  lis. 


THE  FARRAR  CONCERT- 

As  I  entered  the  Curran  Theatre  last  Sun- 
day afternoon  I  immediately  remarked  a 
hastily  improvised  blue  background  on  the 
stage  which  struck  a  harsh  note  of  incongruity 
with  the  opulent  gold  splendor  of  the  the- 
atre. For  the  Curran  is  now  the  most  beauti- 
ful theatre  in  San  Francisco.  • 

"Evidently  Geraldine  Farrar  is  going  to 
wear  blue,""  says  1  to  myself,  says  I.  .\nd, 
evidently  to  comply  with  a  request  for  a  har- 
monious background,  the  scene  painter  had 
squirted  various  shades  of  blue,  green,  gray, 
and  intermediate  shades  on  a  canvas  drop, 
which  made  the  rest  of  the  beautiful  in- 
terior tacitly  utter  the  fashionable  expletive, 
"Damn !" 

Perhaps  Geraldine  Farrar  uttered  it,  too. 
when  she  saw  it ;  for  the  diva  did  wear  blue, 
a  beautiful,  gleaming  brocade,  composed  of 
the  many  blended  shades  converging  to  the 
dominant  color  that  the  scene  painter  had 
vainly  aimed  at. 

The  effect  of  the  drop  was  cheap,  and.  any- 
way, Miss  Farrar,  instead  of  having  the  blue 
background,  had  one  of  clustered  humanity : 
for  the  stage  was  half  full  of  people  who 
could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  audi- 
torium. 

The  result  was  a  cheap  effect,  and  there 
should  be  nothing  cheap  about  Geraldine 
Farrar,  a  finished  product  of  nineteenth  and 
twentieth-centurj-  art. 

Before  we  get  down  to  the  pretty  talk 
about  the  music  we  might  might  as  well 
have  a  cozy  chat  about  other  things  concerning 
Geraldine. 

Well!  Her  beautiful  robe,  whereon  "like  a 
shoaling  sea,  the  lovely  blue  played  into 
green,"  was  set  off  with  one  of  those  fashion- 
able trains.  It  gleamed  with  a  silver>-  sheen, 
and  there  was  a  cascade  of  silver  over  her 
back,    of   which    she   gave   us   a   fine   view   oc- 


casionally, when  she  was  showing  pretty  cour- 
tesies to  her  audience  on  the  stage. 

Her  throat  and  neck  jewels,  w^hile  beauti- 
fully in  tone  with  her  costume,  were  too  large, 
which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  being  stage 
jewels.  Diamonds  gleamed  in  her  ears,  and 
on  her  completely  bared  arms.  Her  hair  was 
dressed  very  high,  at  what  is  generally  a  trying 
angle,  except  to  a  beautiful  woman,  and 
fanned  out  in  a  loose  puff  at  the  crest.  I 
wonder  at  her  daring.  But  while  the  full 
glow  of  her  once  famous  beauty  is  partly 
missing,  she  is  handsome  enough  to  triumph 
over  such  a  coiffeur. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  her  so  small  a  woman. 
That,  by  the  way,  is  another  reason  why  she 
could  carrj-  that  leaning  tower  of  hair.  The 
presence  of  so  many  on  the  stage,  resulting, 
perhaps,  in  pushing  the  singer  a  little  forward, 
placed  her  a  little  in  advance  of  the  radiance 
of  the  overhead  lights,  and  only  while  she 
passed  to  and  fro  in  her  exits  and  entrances 
could  we  see  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  blue 
robe;  which  was  a  pitj'. 

It  was  ver>-  interesting  to  many  who  had 
only  viewed  the  singer  from  the  magnificent 
distances  of  the  Exposition  Auditorium  to  see 
her  "close  up":  to  remark  her  beajty.  the 
mobility  of  her  attractive  countenance,  and  to 
respond  to   her  charm. 

For  she  has  much  charm.  Not  possessing 
the  spectacular  voice  of  the  greater  singers. 
to  come  to  a  state  accustomed  to  things  on  a 
monumental  scale  might  be  a  disappointing 
experience.  But  Miss  Farrar  steadily  won  her 
audience,  not  only  by  her  vocalism,  but  by  a 
ver>'-  winning  personality. 

Xot  a  single  aria  appeared  on  her  pro- 
gramme, which  was  made  up  of  lieder  en- 
tirely; her  part,  at  least.  She  gave  three 
groups,  two  of  English  and  one  of  French ; 
and  she  proved  herself  past  mistress  in  the 
delicate  and  intimate  art  of  this  form. 

Her  voice,  so  sweet  and  clear  in  the  lower 
range.  in  its  upper  range  is  disappointing,  and 
when  I  noted  that,  even  with  palpable  effort, 
it  did  not  pour  forth  clear,  strong,  and  free, 
I  said   to  myself. 

Fled    are    the    roses,    dead    are    the    roses. 
The  glow  and  the  glorj-  are  gone. 

But  while  the  full,  resplendent  roses  are 
gone,  beautiful  little  flowers  of  vocalism  re- 
main :  blossoms  of  an  appealing,  even  touch- 
ing beauty:  the  lovely,  wistful  little  richly 
colored   blooms   of  haunting  autumnal   charm. 

For  the  singer  controls  her  voice  with  such 
persuasive  art  that  its  faults  of  cloudiness 
and  lack  of  firmness  even  in  the  upper  notes 
of  the  middle  register  were  adroitly  mini- 
mized. One  felt,  though,  that  while  she 
steadily  grew  in  the  favor  of  the  audience  as 
the  concert  progressed,  the  pleasure  she  af- 
forded us  was  partly  personal,  and  we  wanted 
more. 

So  I  said  to  myself :  and  then,  at  the  last, 
the  Geraldine  Farrar  of  the  operatic  stage 
suddenly  came  back. 

She  entered,   her   form   partly  covered  with 
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a  fringed  and  embroidered  Spanish  shawl. 
Over  her  smiling,  mobile  face  fell  the  mask  of 
drama.  She  had  become  Carmen  ;  a  mocking, 
challenging,  provocative  siren,  reckless,  seduc- 
tively confident   of  her  charm. 

Her  voice  changed,  and  gained  the  rich, 
Italian  color  of  drama.  She  had  pleased  us, 
charmed  us,  won  us,  before,  but  now  she 
thrilled  us  to  the  marrow. 

I  have  seen  Calve  as  Carmen,  but  in  just 
the  time  that  it  took  this  inspired  artist  of  the 
operatic  stage  to  sing  the  Habanera,  she  was 
more  truly  Carmen  to  me  than  any  other  Car- 
men I  have  ever  seen.  She  gave  us  a  few  rare 
moments.  For  that  we  shall  alwajs.  I  hope, 
be  grateful,  and  to  many  of  us  those  moments 
constitute  one  of  the  unforgettable  memories. 

Miss  Farrar's  supporting  artists  gave  much 
pleasure  by  the  superior  quality  of  their  offer- 
ings. Carefully  though  Claude  Gotthelf  sub- 
ordinates his  piano  accompaniments,  the 
listener  keenly  feels  the  beauty  of  tone  and 
sympathetic  charm  of  his  playing." 

Joseph  Malkin  gave  several  violoncello  solos 
which  revealed  the  technique  and  style  of  the 
true   artist. 

Henr>'  Weldon's  numbers,  sung  in  a  slightly 
rigid,  but  full  and  ringing  basso,  gave  much 
pleasure,  particularly  his  final  offering,  "The 
Two  Grenadiers.''  which  displayed  the  best 
qualities  of  his  voice. 

No  succeeding  concert  has  been  announced 
for  Miss  Farrar,  who  immediately  started  for 
Portland  after  she  had  fulfilled  her  San  Fran 
cisco  date. 


THE  LUND  RECITAL. 


.\t  present  impersonations  and  character 
sketches,  long  ranking  among  the  high  lights 
of  vaudeville  programmes,  have  risen  consider- 
ably in  standing,  owing  to  the  fine  artistry  of 
Ruth  Draper,  whose  recitals  have  had  very 
great  vogue  in  Xew  York.  Mrs.  Mila  Lund's 
Monday  evening  recital  at  the  Fairmont  was 
in  the  same  field,  the  lady,  indeed,  giving  selec- 
tions after  Ruth  Draper  herself. 

This   is   Mrs.    Lund's   first    essay    as   a    pro- 
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AGAINST  THE  WRIGHT  ACT 

(PROPOSITION  No.  2  ON  THE  NOVEMBER  BALLOT) 
By  CHARLES  E.  McLAUGHUN,  of  Sacramento. 

Wisdom  dictates  that  California  electors  reject  this  new  departure  and 
unusual  law.  If  this  "Wright  Act"  becomes  the  law  of  California,  we 
nuist  either  recruit  and  compensate  more  peace  officers  or  detach  from 
an  already  inadequate  staff  more  "purity  squads"  to  seek  illicit  loves,  liquors 
and  stills  whilst  unprotected  homes  and  business  places  are  looted  and 
burglars,  robbers  and  murderers  revel  in  an  extra  "wave"  of  crime.  We 
should  do  neither.  California  should  not  unnecessarily  assume  national 
liurdens.  She  has  quite  enough  of  her  own.  Our  people  are  not  responsible 
for  the  situation. 

If  this  act  imposed  upon  California  the  enforcement  of  ALL  national 
penal  laws  entailing  tremendous  expense,  it  would  be  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated. Yet  this  would  be  more  logical  than  the  selection  of  ONE  such 
law  for  enforcement  at  the  expense  of  California  Taxpayers.  California 
should  refuse  to  assume  either  burden.  Our  government  rests  on  the 
principle  that  functions  of  State  and  Nation  are  distinct.  Disregard  of 
this  principle  is  hazardous.  Teetotalers,  even  prohibitionists,  opposed 
the  eighteenth  amendment  as  radical  departure  from  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  vested  in  each  State  EXCLUSIVE  POWER  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  its  citizens.  Admonished  by  study  and  experience  that  in- 
fringement of  this  power  must  cause  friction  and  strife,  they  held  integrity 
of  government  higher  than  prohibition  or  any  pretext  for  such  a  dangerous 
precedent. 

Zealotry  now  proposes  a  further  revolutionary  change  in  the  surrender 
by  California  of  the  power  to  make  and  change  its  laws  in  the  "adoption" 
by  reference  of  the  national  "Volstead  Act"  and,  worse  still,  all  future 
amendments  of  and  substitutes  for  that  law.  "Adoption"  is  a  new,  strange, 
careless  method  of  making  laws  and  when  applied  to  future  Congressional 
productions  is  as  foolish  as  the  adoption  of  unborn  children  who  may  suit 
and  may  not.  Our  State  constitution  forbids  the  "adoption"  of  laws  by 
reference  to  title,  and  it  is  elementary  that  future  Congressional  acts  cannot 
amend,  repeal  or  supersede  the  \'olstead  Act  should  it  become  State  law. 
Prudence  should  not  sanction  nor  courts  approve  this  novel  method  of 
enacting  and  perpetuating  law.  If,  however,  this  "adoption"  proceeding 
should  carry,  fanatical  persistency  may  boast  a  "glorious  victory"  and  a 
reversal  by  California  electors  of  their  rejection  in  1914,  1916,  1918  and 
1920  of  "prohibition"  laws  as  promotive  of  "temperance."  The  consequences 
may  then  be  left  to  chance  and  courts.  Opposition  is  characterized  as  hos- 
tility to  lav.'  enforcement.  But  abuse  is  never  argument  and  multiplication 
of  laws,  officers,  expense,  accompanied  by  divided  responsibility  does  not 
aid  law  enforcement.  Pretense  that  the  nation  alone  cannot  enforce  the 
"\''olstead  Act"  is  hypocritical  reflection  on  national  integrity  and  power. 
Resort  to  revolutionary  change  and  State  intervention  has  been  unnecessary 
to  the  enforcement  of  more  important  national  penal  laws  than  this  and 
mere  reform  of  personal  habits  and  appetites  does  not  justify  it. 

This  tendency  to  intermingle,  confuse  and  change  functions  of  Nation 
and  State,  tinker  with  and  disregard  constitutions  and  resort  to  unusual 
methods  should  be  halted  ere  it  results  in  governmental  chaos. 

VOTE  "NO"  ON  PROPOSITION  No.  2 
ON  THE  NOVEMBER  BALLOT 
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PROHIBITION"  EXFORCEMEXT  ACT.  Sub- 
mitted to  electors  by  referendum.  Declares 
unlawful  all  acts  and  omissions  prohibited 
by  the  I8th  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution and  by  the  \'olstead  Act,  adopting 
the  penalties  therein  prescribed ;  vests  state 
courts  with  jurisdiction  and  imposes  upon 
prosecuting  officers,  grand  juries,  magis- 
trates and  peace  officers  the  duty  to  en- 
force said  laws;  permits  local  enforcement 
of  ordinances  prohibiting  the  manufacture, 
sale,  transportation  or  possession  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors;  this  act  to  conform,  auto- 
matically,   to    changes    in    said    Federal    laws. 
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VOTE  "YES"  ON  PROPOSITION  No.  31 

Which  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is  submitting  to  the  voters  of 
the  City  of  San  Francisco 
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SHALL  COXGRESS  BE  MEMORIALIZED 
to  so  amend  the  law  as  to  permit  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  light  wines  and  beer 
for    beverage    purposes? 


Yes 

X 

No 
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fessional.  her  work  hitherto  having  been  prin- 
cipally given  before  fashionable  private  au- 
diences, except  for  several  encouraging  ex- 
periences before  large  public  assemblages  in 
Xew  York. 

Mrs.  Lund's  qualifications,  added  to  an  at- 
tractive appearance,  an  ability  to  carry  cos- 
tume smartly,  and  a  frank  and  pleasing  ad- 
dress, are  good  vocal  quality  and  volume,  a 
decided  skill  in  emotional  expression,  and 
some  as  vet  imperfectly  developed  but  promis- 
ing ability  in  conveying  differentiation  of 
varying  individualities. 

Her  impersonations  of  Elsie  Ferguson, 
Frances  Starr,  and  Mrs.  Fisk  have  probably 
lost  something  through  distance,  a  more  fre- 
(|uent  survey  of  the  stage  celebrities  imper- 
sonated than  is  possible  on  this  Coast  being, 
probably,  necessary  to  lend  vividness  to  the 
resemblances.  But  the  observation  is  there, 
the  emotional  expression,  and.  as  more  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  her  delineations  of 
Vxette  Guilbert  and  Gilda  \'arcsi.  the  ability 
partially  to  submerge  the  impersonator's  own 
attractive  individuality. 

There  were  several  humorous  sketches, 
which  were  greatly  enjoyed.  Mrs.  Lund  scoring 
in  her  depiction  of  the  chattering  inanities 
of  the  society  bud.  and  in  the  success  with 
which  she  revealed  the  essential  differences 
of  character  between  the  vain  and  self- 
absorbed  eating-house  siren  and  the  head 
waitress  who  bravely  and  capably  put  aside 
her  own  sorrow  to  minister  to  the  injured. 

As  yet  Mrs.  Lund's  work  in  its  entirety  has 
not  acquired  the  polish  gained  by  attrition 
with  audiences.  But  there  are  manifest  evi 
dences,  notably  in  the  "Enter  Madame"  num- 
ber and  in  the  humorous  sketches,  that  it  only 
requires  the  steady  work  that  professional  ex- 
perience brings  to  banish  the  comparatively 
insignificant  evidences  showing  a  lack  of  pro- 
longed professional   experience. 

If  there  were  such  a  thing  as  super-refined 
vaudeville  Mrs.  Lund's  talents  would  find 
valued  expression  in  that  line,  as  audiences 
delight  in  witnessing  the  taxing  but  interesting 
protean  shape  taken  by  the  experienced  im- 
personator. 

Probably,  however,  Mrs.  Lund's  special  abil- 
ities will  recommend  themselves  to  fashion- 
able hostesses  who  wish  to  engage  some  form 
of  unique  entertainment  to  please  their  guests. 

Mrs.  Lund  drew  such  an  audience,  one  of 
considerably  more  than  respectable  size,  to 
her  recital  Monday  evening,  winning  many 
demonstrations  of  discriminating  approval. 
She  was  assisted  in  her  recital  by  Deniah 
Hanifin.  a  young  baritone,  and  by  Mrs.  Elsie 
Cook  Hughes,  a  London  pianist,  whose  paino 
selections  showed  the  poise,  beauty  of  tone, 
and  skill  of  an  artist. 

Josephine   Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


"Three  "Wise  Fools." 
Theatre  patrons  will  be  pleased  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  Tom  Wise  in  "Three  Wise 
Fools"  is  scheduled  for  a  two  weeks'  engage- 
ment at  the  Columbia  Theatre  starting  Mon- 
day night.  This  comedy  is  one  of  John 
Golden's  greatest  successes  and  is  second  only 
to  "Lightnin'  "  as  a  record-breaker.  In  Cali- 
fornia, season  before  last,  the  play  made  one 
of  the  hits  of  the  year,  and  Mr.  Golden  in 
sending  it  back  has  given  it  a  cast  said  to  be 
even  better  than  the  original.  Mr.  Wise  plays 
the  stellar  role  of  the  crotchety  financier,  and 
it  is  a  part  which  fits  him  to  perfection.  He 
has  the  distinction  of  having  appeared  in  fifty 
plays  on  Broadway,  and  he  is  equally  well 
known  and  well  liked  on  the  Coast. 

"Three  Wise  Fools."  which  is  by  Austin 
Strong,  a  Calif ornian.  is  a  comedy  of  sur- 
prises, wit.  and  humor,  but  on  a  substantial 
theme,  dextrously  woven  around  three  strong 
characters.  It  is  human  and  sympathetic  and 
has  been  written  with  rare  skill.  Three  bache- 
lors, one  a  business  man  of  the  querulous,  suc- 
cessful type,  a  doctor  who  is  an  eminent  psy- 
schologist,  and  a  judge,  keep  solemn  state  in 
their  somewhat  gloomy  home.  The  doctor 
diagnosed  the  trio  as  among  "the  unburied 
dead." 

The  bachelors  years  before  loved  and  lost 
the  same  girl.  Now  there  comes  to  them  a 
beautiful  eighteen-year-old  daughter  of  their 
old  sweetheart  with  a  request  from  the  dying 
mother  that  they  care  for  her.  The  girl  not 
only  brings  sunshine,  love,  and  happiness  into 
the  household,  but  trouble  also  follows  her 
coming,  through  an  escaped  convict  who  seeks 
the  life  of  the  judge.  In  fact  sentiment  is 
finely  woven  with  mystery  and  the  story  at  all 
times  hold   the  interest. 


the  Orpheum  Circuit  of  Theatres  :  - 
brate  its  third  of  a  century  anniver-  : 
every  city  in  which  an  Orpheum  Theatre  is 
established.  San  Francisco  will  be  particu- 
larly interested  in  this  significant  theatrical 
event  because  the  great  enterprise  of  the  cir- 
cuit had  its  beginning  in  San  Francisco  with 
the  opening  of  the  Orpheum's  doors  in  1889. 
Our  own  Orpheum  is  therefore  the  parent  the- 
atre of  the  circuit,  and  the  destiny  and  suc- 
cess of  one  of  one  of  the  world's  largest  the- 
atrical institutions  have  been  largely  shaped 
by  the  policies  established  here  when  the 
founders  of  the  Orpheum  determined  to  give 
the  public  the  best  in  vaudeville.  I  am 
sure  the  people  of  San  Francisco  have  the 
kindliest  sentiment  of  friendship  for  the  Or- 
pheum, and  I  therefore,  as  mayor,  congratu- 
late the  Orpheum  upon  its  third  of  a  century 
anniversary,  and  wish  it  more  and  more  suc- 
cess as  the   vears  go   on." 


"Katinka"  at  the  Rivoli 

What  is  said  to  be  the  first  production  in 
stock  of  Rudolph  Friml's  comic  opera,  "Ka- 
tinka." will  be  made  by  Ferris  Hartman  and 
Paul  Steindorff  at  the  Rivoli  Opera  House 
starting  Monday  evening.  Theatre-goers  will 
recall  the  production  of  "Katinka"  made  by 
.\rthur  Hammerstein  at  the  Cort  Theatre  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  the  haunting  melodies. 
".Allah's  Holiday"  and  "Rackety  Coo,"  which 
became  dancing  hits  at  that  time. 

Friml  is  famous  as  a  composer  by  reason 
of  his  feeling  for  melody.  He  is  the  author 
of  Emma  Trentini's  "Fire  Fly"  and  "High 
Jinks." 

Otto  Hauerbach,  author  of  "Mary"  and  a 
score  of  modern  musical  comedies,  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  book,  which  offers  excellent  op- 
portunities for  comedy  and  plenty  of  possi- 
bilities for  scenic  effects.  In  the  sense  that 
it  offers  chances  for  every  one  from  the  drum- 
mer in  the  orchestra  to  the  scene  painter  the 
piece  is  suited  to  bring  out  the  strength  of  a 
stock   organization. 


The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

\\''ill  Cressy  and  Blanche  Dayne  are  coming, 
and  there  is  no  more  famous  pair  in  vaude- 
ville. Will  Cressy  is  not  only  an  actor,  but 
as  author  as  well. 

Bill  Bailey  and  his  wicked  banjo,  and  Lynn 
Cowan  and  his  fierj'  piano  playing,  with  Es- 
telle   ("Come  on  Red")   Davis,  are  in  the  bill. 

Few  dancers  have  attained  the  fame  oi 
Ivan  Bankoff.  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company. 

Harry  Watson  will  appear  with  a  strong 
line   of  comical   pantomime. 

Bevan  and  Flint  have  concocted  a  turn  made 
up  of  "nut"  comedy.  They  call  it  "A  Slight 
Interruption." 

Dorothea  Sadlier  brings  a  satirical  playlet 
written  by  William  C.  De  Mille.  entitled 
"1999.''     She   has  excellent  support. 

Simpson  and  Dean,  using  the  informal  at- 
mosphere of  a  chop  suey  parlor,  have  some- 
thing new  in  the  comedy  and  song  line. 

Bessye  Clifford  is  an  artist  with  the  fortu- 
nate possession  of  an  exceptional  figure.  Her 
'Wrt   Impressions"  are  extraordinarv. 


RIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

Market  at  Seventh.     Phone  Market  373 

MaUDces  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

FERRIS  HARTMAN 

AND 

PAUL  STEINDORFF 

Present  the  Comic  Opera 

"The  Wizard  of  the  NUe" 

Best  Seats  $1:    abo    75,    50 
and  25c 

Starting  Monday,  October  16th— "KATINKA" 


"The  dear  old. 

dead  old  Tii-oli 

days 
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The  Orpheum  Circuit  Celebration. 
Preparations  for  the  Orpheum's  Third  of  a 
Century  Celebration,  for  the  week  starting 
Sunday,  October  22d.  are  fast  taking  shape. 
.\  number  of  eminent  speakers  will  take  part. 
There  is  particular  interest  locally,  because 
the  Orpheum  is  a  local  institution,  and  the 
"Circuit,"  which  now  covers  a  large  part  of 
this  country  and  Canada,  had  its  beginning  in 
the  first  house,  started  in  San  Francisco  by 
Morris  Meyerfeld  and  Martin  Beck. 

Mayor  Rolph.  upon  the  occasion  of  the  ani- 

niversary.  has  issued  a  proclamation  reading: 

"During   the    week   beginning   October   22d 


•■•■■■■<]— ^^^^^^"S 


"dVily"  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    2Sc   TO    J1.25 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holiday! 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN  DRESS 
CIRCXE    AND    LOGES 


rURRAN  THEATRE  Kr 

^^Leading  Theatre.        Pbne  Prospect  9300 

Matinees    H'cdncsJay    and    Saturday 

Second    Big    Week    Starts    Tomorrow 

Fijst    Big   Eastern    Musical    Show    of  the    Year 

"Take  It  From  Me" 

■IT'S    SOME    SHOW" 
Prices — Xights.    50c   to   $2.50;    Sal.   mat.,    50c 
to  $2;  Wed.   mat..   50c  to  $1.50. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Being  sister-in-law  to  a  king  is  not  the  snap 
it  used  to  be.  The  earthquake  of  thrones  is 
too  persistent,  the  foundations  of  royaltj'  have 
become  too  rotten.  Here's  Coastantine  jarred 
off  his  royal  perch  by  the  Turkish  upheaval 
and  the  consequent  ebullition  of  a  hundred 
thousand  or  so  potential  restaurant-keepers 
suddenly  deprived  of  the  prospect  of  getting 
any  restaurants;  and  reduced,  just  as  sud- 
denly, to  the  condition  of  a  mere  prince  all 
dressed  up  with  nowhere  in  particular  to  go. 
From  being  a  king  he  becomes,  like  taking  a 
rabbit  out  of  a  hat.  Prince  Flukesbouren ; 
which  suggests  the  thought  that  when  the 
widow  of  the  late  tin  king,  William  Leeds, 
married  the  brother  of  another  tin  king,  she 
may  have  made  a  fluke  herself.  It  may  be 
recalled  that  the  promotion  of  tin-plate  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States  through  the  pro- 
tection of  the  McKinley  tariff  enabled  the  late 
William  I-eeds,  by  fnigalitj-  and  industrj',  to 
acquire  a  grub  stake  of  $30,000,000.  putting 
himself  into  the  class  with  the  barbed-wire 
king,  the  garlic  king,  the  potato  king,  the 
asparagus  king,  the  boot  and  shoe  king,  the 
chewing-gum  king,  and  all  the  other  exemplars 
of  American  royalty.  It  was  good  business — 
for  Mr.  Leeds,  and  also  for  Mrs.  Leeds.  If 
raemorj^  serves  us,  she  once  paid,  on  returning 
from  abroad,  some  $30,000  dutj-  on  a  string 
of  pearls  that  had  pleased  her  fancy.  It  must 
have  been  a  lovely  thought  to  everj'  other 
widow  in  the  country  who  bought  a  new  dish- 
pan  or  a  new  wash-boiler,  that  she  had  there- 
by contributed  some  small  fraction  of  a  pearl 
to  this  beautiful  strand ;  like  buying  a  brick  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  or  the  B'nai  B'rith 
building,  or  the  Y.  M.  I. :  a  thought  only  to 
be  exceeded  in  its  satisf>-ing  loveliness  by  the 
later  one  that  when  she  bought  a  new  tin 
dipper  she  was  assisting  the  tin  king's  widow 
to  go  abroad  with  the  whole  $30,000,000  and 
become  sister  to  another  king,  with  prospects 
of  actually  sitting  on  a  throne  and  getting  into 
the  Statesman's  Yearbook — indeed  a  sweetly 
solemn  thought,  uplifting  to  the  heart  of 
everj'  woman  who  presided  over  a  wash-boiler 
in  this  broad  and  beautiful  countr>\  or  chased 
the  family  flannels  up  and  down  the  corruga- 
tions of  a  washboard  Monday  morning.  And 
after  the  Allies  had  kicked  Constantine  off 
his  throne  the  purchase  of  a  tin  sink  strainer 
might  be  regarded  as  a  slight  contribution  to 
helping  him  crawl  back,  for  it  was  said  that 
the  social  recognition  of  the  former  wife  of 
the  dead  tin  king  by  the  living  tin  king  was  a 
slight  acknowledgment  of  financial  aid,  out  of 
the  American  $30,000,000.  Many  of  these 
purchases  must  of  course,  be  regarded  as  ex 
post  facto  and  retroactive  in  effect,  ha^nng 
been  made  after  a  severance  of  interest  be- 
tween the  money  and  the  tin.  Biit  the  antici- 
pation of  them  is  what  made  the  money,  and 
they  are  too  intimately  related  to  make  any 
difference  now.  And  here  it  is,  all  upset  by 
those  ferocious  polygamists;  another  Turkish 
atrocit>-  if  ever  there  was  one. 


"Don't  spear  me,"  cried  Artemus  Ward 
sixt>-  years  ago  or  so  to  the  woman  who  was 
holding  forth  to  him  on  Woman's  Spear  or 
Sphere.  Now  man  feels  the  fatal  lance  more 
than  grazing  the  skin,  ready  to  plunge  into 
his  midst,  says  the  New-  York  Times.  For 
man.  Tyrant  Man,  has  seen  his  best  days. 
Inwardly  he  trembles.  The  reading  of  such 
an  article  as  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  presi- 
dent of  the  Woman's  Party,  writes  for  the 
Ladies'  Home  Jounjai,  *'Women  as  Dictators," 
is  almost  enough  to  externalize  that  ner\-ous- 
ness.  She  finds  sex  discrimination  in  the 
church,  in  business,  in  labor,  in  the  profes- 
sions, and  in  politics.     It  must  bt  stopped  ! 

"Men  must  cease  to  dictate  ever>-where  ;  in 
the  judiciarj-,  in  the  Senate,  and  even  in  the 
White  House.  I  do  not  urge  now  that  a 
woman  be  made  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  make  much 
difference  if  a  woman  is  President  or  not,  but 
if  the  right  woman  came  forward — ^some  one 
better  fitted  to  head  the  government  than  any 
available  man — I  should  say :  'Make  her 
President  regardless  of  sex.'  I  certainly 
think  we  have  in  this  countr\%  even  now. 
women  more  fit  to  fill  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  than  the  last  few  men  who 
have  filled  it.  But  that  is  all  a  question  of 
the  future.  At  the  moment  it  is  unimportant. 
The  important  thing  is  to  break  down  the 
barriers  which  prevent  women  from  utilizing, 
for  the  good  of  the  human  race,  all  their 
energies,  capabilities,  and  talent." 

What  is  to  become  of  Man.  the  dictator  and 
monopolist — that  was — if  Mrs.  Belmont  can 
organize  a  union  of  women  ?  inquires  the  Times, 
apprehensively.  That  is  her  stern  purpose.  It 
will  be  admitted  by  politicians  in  their  frank 
private  moments  and  is  visible  to  clear-sighted 
women  that,  so  far  as  politics  is  concerned, 
the  cheese  is  for  the  men  while  to  the  women 
is  graciously  left  the  rind.  This  state  of 
things  will  change.  Women  will  ask  more  for 
themselves :  will  attain  greater  power;  may 
come  to  sit  in  the  secret  conciliabulums  that 
run  parties  and  determine  policies  and  candi- 
date<:  If  Mrs.  Belmont  has  her  relentless 
way    the    Woman's    Partj'    "will    be    strong 


enough  to  impose  any  measure  it  may  choose"  ; 
and  what  will  become  of  man,  poor  thing,  in 
that  evil  day,  "not  far  off"?  Of  course,  the 
feeble  and  futile  race  of  ciWUzed  men  is 
already  dictated  to,  bossed,  led  by  the  nose 
by  the  superior  sex;  but  that  subjection  the 
poor  trousered  creature  doesn't  realize.  He 
deser\'es  no  better  than  to  find  everj-where  a 
sea  of  tempestuous  petticoats  shutting  him 
out  of  place  and  power.  His  only  hope  to  be 
saved  from  the  designs  of  Mrs.  Belmont  is 
the  curious  and  for  him  most  fortunate  pe- 
culiarity^ of  the  Woman's  Part3%  which,  like 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  .Artillerj-  Company 
of  Boston,  consists  entirely  of  officers.  It  is 
all  leaders  and  no  led.  Such  is  the  salvation 
of  the  sometime  Tj-rant  Man  from  straight 
petticoatism. 


Moderate  In  Moderation. 

When  a  man  comes  to  ninety-six  years  he  is 
supposed  to  be  getting  on,  says  the  New  York 
Herald.  The  life  insurance  companies  have  a 
pleasant  way  of  calling  upon  customers  who 
have  reached  that  age  and  lajnng  the  full 
amount  of  their  straight  life  policies  in  their 
hands. 

Now  Dr.  James  R.  W.  Ward,  who  is  ninetj'- 
six,  has  contributed  his  experience  to  the  lore 
of  longevity'.  He  told  the  reporters  about  it 
when  he  went  into  the  Federal  court  here 
the  other  day  to  renounce  his  British  citizen- 
ship and  embrace  ours.  The  doctor,  take  it 
from  the  observant  reporter,  is  "ruddy,  dap- 
per, and  straight-backed."  Likewise  lively  as 
a  grig  and  merr>-  as  a  cricket. 

Moderation   dees    it.    cf   co'sirse.      Dr.   '^.^'^^rd 


eats  but  two  meals  daily.  He  limits  himself 
to  sixtj'  cigarettes  a  day.  Some  foolish  men 
at  his  age  might  bum  five  an  hour  in  the 
waking  hours,  a  total  of  eighty  for  the  day ; 
but  the  doctor  knows  when  to  stop.  He  ab- 
stains utterly  from  worr^'.  He  goes  lightly  on 
coffee.  He  takes  it  strong,  to  be  sure,  but 
rarely  more  than  eight  cups  a  day. 

Dr.  Ward  confesses  that  he  drank  beer  in 
his  youth,  but  he  put  this  ■vice  aside  at  the  age 
of  ninetj'-four,  when  the  Eighteenth  Amend-- 
ment  appraised  him  of  his  fault  No  more 
beer  for  him — ^until  the  genuine  article  comes 
back. 

No  wonder  this  new  citizen  of  the  republic 
is  able  to  walk  from  Jersey  City  to  Montclair 
and  back  whenever  he  feels  like  it.  He  has 
learned  the  r^re  philosophy  of  not  overdoing. 


Pit  Power  Plant  No.  i  with  ca- 
pacity of  93,000  horsepower,  just 
completed  at  a  cost  of  ^6,500,000, 


IIou^  this  Company  is  meeting 

the  Demand  Jbr  Power 


Mr.  Wise,  the  rancher,  keeps  no  more  horses  than  he  needs.  He 
knows  that  too  many  horses  are  an  expense.  So,  he  keeps  enough 
teams  to  do  his  work,  with  an  extra  horse  or  two  for  emergencies. 

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Eledtric  Company  is  keeping  in 
step  with  the  demand  for  power  in  much  the  same  com- 
mon sense  manner. 

To  develop  power  too  greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand 
would  be  like  keeping  too  many  idle  horses  in  the  stable. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  Company  is  vested  with  a  great  respon- 
sihility.  It  must  not  only  supply  existing  demands  for  power,  but 
also  develop  a  sufficient  surplus  to  care  for  emergencies.  At  the 
same  time,jio\ver  development  must  he  kept  far  enough  in  advance  of 
present  requirements  to  encourage  the  upbuilding  of  this  se5iion  in 
other  direSiions. 

Owing  to  the  completion  of  the  Pit  Power  Plant  No.  i,  with  its 
g^,000  horsepozver  capacity,  and  because  of  other  contributing 
faiftors,  the  P  G  and  E  is  today  equipped  to  serve  "Superior" 
California  with  much  more  power  than  is  being  used  at  the  -nreseyit  time. 

The  Company  will  continue  to  develop  the  Pit 
River  Projeft  to  the  end  that  6oo,ooo  horsepower 
will  eventually  be  generated  in  that  one  district  alone. 
But  in  the  meanwhile  more  people,  more  manu- 
faftories,  more  developments  of  aU  kinds  must  be 
attrafted  to  mzk.^  practical  use  of  power. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


'PACIFIC   SERVICE' 


P-05:IO-7  I°- 
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STORYHTTKS. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwlaa. 

"Dr.  Fourthly,"  said  an  old  lady.  "I  do  like 
the  days  when  you  preach  the  sermon.  I  can 
always  get  a  seat." 

"Malachi."  asked  Mr.  Casey,  "can  your 
woife  cook  as  well  as  your  mother  did?"  "She 
can  not,"  replied  Malachi,  "but,  me  friend,  I 
niver  mintion  it,  for  she  can  throw  consider- 
able betther." 

"Bretheren."  said  the  preacher,  "let  us  pray 
for  a  five-dollar  collection."  They  prayed. 
The  plates  were  passed  and  the  contributions 
counted.  "Oh,  Lord,"  said  the  preacher,  "we 
thank  Thee  for  two  dollars  and  forty-eight 
cents." 


Colored  Aunt  Sally  was  making  biscuits 
when  little  Robbie  said :  "I  can  spell  what 
you're  rolling  out  on  the  board.  That's  d-o, 
do."  "But,"  said  his  mother,  "that  doesn't 
spell  dough."  "Chile,"  said  Aunt  Sally,  "dey's 
two  kin's  o'  do';  do'  what  you  shuts  an'  do' 
what  you  eats." 

A  child  asked  what  polygamy  was.  "It 
means  having  more  than  one  wife,"  said  her 
mother.  "And  what  is  polyandry?"  "That 
means  having  more  than  one  husband."  "Then 
what  is  marriage?"  asked  the  child.  "That," 
said  the   mother,   "is  monotony." 


An  American  who  took  an  English  house 
for  the  summer  had  a  schedule  o£  the  tips  his 
ser\-ants  expected  printed  for  the  guidance  of 
his  guests.  He  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the 
butler  who  came  with  the  house,  and  the  list, 
after  enumerating  the  fees  for  the  cook,  the 
housemaids,  the  chauffeur,  and  so  on,  finished 
with  :  "The  guy  with  the  black  whiskers  you 
will  meet  in  the  front  hall — not  a  cent." 


Down  in  Florida  a  colored  man  went  to  the 
clerk's  office  to  get  a  marriage  license.  He 
told  the  clerk  that  his  bride  to  be  was  a  di- 
vorced woman.  The  clerk  refused  to  issue  the 
license  until  the  woman  should  show  her  di- 
vorce papers,  knowing  that  among  the  colored 
people  divorces  are  occasionally  established 
outside  of  courts.  The  man  called  again  with 
his  lady,  who  could  not  show  any  papers,  but 
who  indignantly  said,  "Cose  I'se  'voced ! 
Why  I'se  had  fo'  chillen  since  I  lef*  my 
husban'." 


to  you,  all  and  singular,  my  estate  and  in- 
terests, right,  title,  claim  and  advantages  of 
and  in  said  orange,  together  with  all  its  rind, 
juice,  pulp  and  pips,  and  all  rights  and  ad- 
vantages therein,  with  full  power  to  bite,  cut, 
suck  and  otherwise  eat  the  same  or  give  the 
same  away  with  or  without  the  rind.  skin, 
juice,  pulp  or  pips,  anything  hereinbefore  or 
hereinafter  or  in  any  other  deed  or  deeds, 
instruments  or  instruments  of  whatever  nature 
or  kind  whatsoever  to  the  contrary  in  any 
wise  notwithstanding.'  And  then  another 
lawyer  comes  along  and  takes  it  away  from 
you." 

Our  police  are  deep.  In  the  days  of  oat- 
motors  an  Oakland  patrolman  was  writing  a 
report  on  his  unaided  discovery  of  a  dead 
horse  in  Magnolia  Street  near  Eighth.  He 
had  the  mathematical  rather  than  the  literary 
cast  of  mind,  and  although  he  could  make  an 
8  he  needed  help  to  spell  Magnolia.  Through 
devilishness.  or  a  similar  inability,  the  desk 
sergeant  refused  assistance.  "You're  big  and 
ugly  enough  to  spell  it  yourself,"  said  he. 
Several  members  of  the  force  who  had  urgent 
business  sitting  around  the  squad  room  re- 
fused also,  and  the  worried  brother  started 
for  the  door.  "Here  !  Come  back  here  and 
finish  that  report,"  said  the  desk  sergeant. 
"Where  in  hell  you  goin',  anyhow  ?"  "I'm 
goin'  back  there,"  said  the  victim  of  modern 
education,  "an'  git  some  citizens  to  help  me 
drag  that  damn  horse  around  into  Eight 
Street." 


The  late  Dennis  Spencer  was  sitting  at  his 
desk  one  day  when  a  Chinaman  entered.  "You 
Mees  Spenceh?"  he  asked.  "Yes,  John,  what 
can  I  do  for  you?"     "You  lawyuh  ?"     "Yes." 


"Now — a-a-a-h,  Mees  Spenceh,  spozzin'  one 
China  boy  killum  noddah  one,  how  much  you 
cost  gittee  him  off?"  It  was  in  the  days  of 
the  low  cost  of  living,  so  Spencer  said:  "Oh, 
about  five  hundred  dollars  for  defending  a 
person  wrongfully  accused  of  murder." 
"Fi'  hunnet  dollah '.  Cliee  Chit!"  said  the 
astounded  Oriental,  and  went  out  sadly  shak- 
ing his  head  over  the  white  man's  avarice. 
Spencer  forgot  him  until  about  two  months 
'later,  when  the  Ctiinaman  entered  and  plunk- 
ing down  $500  on  the  desk  said  casually : 
"All  light.     I  killum." 


Polynesia  is  probably  the  only  place  in  the 
world  where  the  marriage  feast  takes  place 
without  the  presence  of  the  bridegroom.  For 
some  unexplained  reason  the  young  man  is 
"sent  into  the  bush"  when  the  bride  becomes 
a  member  of  his  family,  and  he  invariably 
remains  there  during  the  subsequent  festivi- 
ties. It  is  only  when  the  guests  have  de- 
parted and  the  girl  is  left  alone  that  mes- 
sengers  are   dispatched  for  him. 

Glasgow  Universitj%  founded  in  1450,  is  the 
oldest  in  Scotland,  except  St.  Andrew's. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


To  a  Flapper. 
Oh,    Flapper    of    flat    heels    and    shameless    knees. 
Prepared  for  sports  whose  names  you  hardly  know, 
Breathing  of  daisy  fields,   and   skies  that  glow 
With  honest  bine;    I  watch  your  muffler  blow 
Jauntily  out,   as  on  a  mountain  breeze. 
And  wonder,  just   a  little,   at  the  dream 
That  underlies  your  age-old,  city  life: 
Your  laugh  drowns  out  the  city  traffic's  strife — 
Perhaps — I  wouldn't  want  you — for  a  wife — 
I    must  admit   you   awe   me.      Yet,    you   seera 
To    challenge   me    to    tell    the   bitter    truth: 
I    like  the  brutal    frankness  of   your   gaze; 
I   like  your  swinging  walk,    and    fearless  ways; 
I    like    the   eagerness   that  crowns  your  days; 
I  love — your  youth!       — Thcda  Kenyan  in  Judge. 


It  is  said  that  the  only  tourist  who  ever 
recognized  the  arms  on  a  famous  tomb  in  the 
cathedral  of  Aarhus,  in  Jutland,  as  those  of 
Hamlet's  family  is  the  present  King  of  Siam. 


"No  motorist  should  ever  touch  drink,"  says 
a  London  police  doctor.  "Alcohol  invariably 
slows  the  mental   response." 


Ornamental  Fruit  Trees 

Vines  and  field  Grown  roses 

open  Daily  and  Sunday  to  ^■isitori  and  purchasen 
GEO.   C.  ROEDING,  Pres. 

California  Nursery  Company 

{^Founded  in  l86_s  by  John  Rock')  ...^ ^ ^ 

NILES,    CALIFORNIA 


Along  the  border  in  Texas  the  killing  of  a 
Mexican  is  not  regarded  by  some  of  the  "Tex- 
icans"  as  an  occurrence  of  much  importance 
— rather  treated  like  the  killing  of  a  deer  or 
coyote.  Not  long  ago  a  former  resident  of 
San  Angelo  met  an  old  townsman  in  Fort 
Worth  and  the  friend  said,  "Hello,  Jim,  what 
is  the  news  down  in  the  old  town  ?"  To 
which  Jim  replied,  "Well,  there  ain't  much 
new  except  Jack  Miller  killed  a  Mexican  the 
other  day,  and  they  say  he  weighed  two  hun-' 
dred  pounds." 


Apropos  of  the  ignorance,  illiteracy,  and 
general  lack  of  culture  of  our  newly  rich,  At- 
torney Frank  Macgowan  tells  the  story  of  the 
touring  profiteer  in  Scotland.  The  parvenu 
in  question  was  being  shown  through  a  col- 
lection of  Scotch  relics  of  which  the  proudest 
were  the  kilts  of  John  Knox.  The  tourist, 
abjured  to  admire  the  remains  of  the  great 
Presbjterian,  said:  "And  who  the  hell  was 
John  Knox?"  "Mon,  mon  !"  said  the  guide, 
shocked  to  his  very  marrow.  "Hae  ye  no' 
read  your  Bible?" 


A  young  man  in  a  small  Indiana  town  re- 
cently informed  the  president  of  the  local 
bank  that  he  wished  to  start  a  savings  ac- 
count for  his  little  son.  The  banker,  seeing 
the  self-conscious  smile  on  his  fellow-towns- 
man's face,  guessed  that  it  was  a  new  baby 
and  offered  his  congratulations.  The  patron 
smilingly  acknowledged  them.  Several  days 
after  the  account  had  been  opened  the  young 
man  again  inten-iewed  the  president.  "I'd 
like,"  he  said,  "to  change  the  name  on  that 
account  I  opened  for  Arthur  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.     Make  it  Dorothy." 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
^^     breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


An  actor  of  some  renown,  both  for  his 
talent  and  his  numerous  matrimonial  adven- 
tures, looked  up  his  physician  one  day  and 
demanded  a  thorough  physical  examination. 
"I  want  to  know  that  I  am  fit  for  a  good 
many  years,  doc.  You  know  I  am  to  be  mar- 
ried again  soon  for  the  fifth  time."  "H-m-m." 
muttered  the  diagnostician  as  he  put  the 
stethescope  to  the  actor's  heart,  "of  course 
this  lady  is  the  only  girl  in  the  world  for 
you,  and  this  is  positively  your  last  matri- 
monial adventure?"  he  demanded  sarcastically. 
"Oh,  I  say!  doctor,"  cried  the  Thespian,  "I'm 
not  as  bad  off  as  all  that,  am  I?" 


A  lawyer  thus  illustrates  the  language  of 
his  craft :  "If  a  man  were  to  give  another 
an  orange,  he  would  simply  say;  'Have  an 
orange.'  But  when  the  transaction  is  in- 
trusted to  a  lawyer  to  be  put  in  writing  he 
adopts  this  form  :     'I  hereby  give  and  convey 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous' 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  *epairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us.  ' 

ASSOCIATED 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 

OIL'.COMPANY 


SAN  FRANC3SCO 


MOTOIt  OIL 

FREE  FROMDESTaUCTrVE"SULPHO"COMPOUNDS 


THE    ARGONAUT 


October  14,  1922. 


PERSONAL. 

Social  Notea. 

The  marriage  o£  Miss  Evelyn  McGaw,  daughter 
o£  Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  McGaw,  and  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Ellsworth  Van  Patten,  U.  S.  N-,  was 
solemnized  Saturday  nfternoon.  October  7th,  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  on  Green  Street. 
Several  hundred  guests  attended  the  wedding 
service,  which  was  read  by  Rev.  Caleb  Dutton. 
Mrs.  Bradley  Wallace  and  Miss  Constance  McGaw 
were  matron  of  honor  and  maid  oi  honor  for  the 
bride.  Miss  Helen  Head,  Miss  Helen  Deamer. 
Miss  Frances  Lent.  Miss  Alta  Kolan,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Chadbourne,  and  Miss  Alysse  .Ulen  were 
the  bridesmaids.  Mr.  Baldwin  McGaw  acted  as 
best  man  for  Lieutenant  Van  Patten,  brother  of- 
ficers serving  as  ushers.  A  reception  following 
the  wedding  was  concluded  by  a  wedding  supper 
for  immediate   relatives   and  the  bridal   party. 

Miss  Gladys  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Richard  Doyle 
were  married  at  St.  Brigid's  Church  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue  on  Wednesday  morning  at  9  o'clock-  Rev. 
Father  John  Cottle,  Rev.  Father  Walsb,  and  three 
assisting  priests  read  the  nuptial  high  mass.  Mr. 
Francis  J.  Sullivan  gave  the  bride  away,  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Murphy  acted  as  her  sister's  maid  of 
honor.  Mr.  Alfred  Doyle  was  best  man  for  his 
brother.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Doyle  left  immediately 
afler  the  ceremony  on  tfleir  wedding  tour,  the 
ffrst  part  of  Avhich  they  will  spend  in  California. 
Later  in  October  thej-  will  go  to  Europe  for  a  trip 
of  some  months,  making  Mr.  Xoel  Sullivan's  apart- 
ment in"  Paris  their  headquarters.  Mrs.  Doyle  is 
the  niece  of  Miss  Mary  Louise  Phelan  and  Mr. 
James  D.  Phelan.  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
Murphy,  and  of  Rev.  Mother  Agnes,  who  was  Miss 
Ada  Sullivan  before  she  took  the  veil  as  a  Car- 
melite nun  some  years  ago. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Mary  Roberts  Tooker 
and  Mr.  Henry  Heylmar  was  solemnized  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  October  4th.  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Street  home  of  the  bride.  Dean  Wilmer 
Gresham  read  the  service  in  the  presence  of  a  few 
intimate  friends.  Dr.  Frederick  Tooker  gave  his 
sister  in  marriage.  Mr.  Heylmar  makes  bis  home 
in   New   York,  where  he  practices   law.      Mr.    and 


SERVICE 

To  Sacramento 


Observation  Cars  leave  7:20  A.M., 
9:00  A.M.,  4:40  P.M. 

Diner  Service   on  Meteor  leaving 
4:40  P.M.  through  to  Chico. 

We  Carry  B&gfage 

SACRAMENTO  SHORT  LINE 


Mrs.  Heylmar  will  spend  October  in  California, 
going  East  early  in  November  to  make  their  home 
in   New   York. 

The  young  women  of  the  auxiliary  of  the  In- 
fant Shelter  have  bad  splendid  success  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  benefit  bridge-tea  which  they  will 
give  November  10th  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  More 
than  three  hundred  tables  have  been  taken  for  the 
event,  many  women  entertaining  parties.  Mrs. 
William  Hoelscher,  Mrs.  Harold  Snodgrass,  Mrs. 
Reed  Funsten.  Miss  Viola  Buck,  and  Miss  Barbara 
Benjamin  will  be  among  the  afternoon's  hostesses. 

Mrs.  Edward  Marion  Walsh  of  Piedmont  enter- 
tained on  Thursday  afternoon,  October  5th,  at  tea 
in  honor  of  her  daughter-in-law.  Mrs.  Donald 
Walsh,  who  was  Miss  Hope  Somerset  before  her 
recent  marriage,  ilrs.  Walsb  was  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving bv  her  daughters.  Mrs.  John  Louis  Lohse. 
Mrs.  Jack  Okell.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Walsh. 

Miss  Mary  Martin,  before  her  departure  for  the 
East  last  Wednesday,  with  Mrs.  Dearborn  Qark 
and  Miss  Marj-  Julia  Crocker  entertained  at  a 
dinner-dance  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Tuesday 
evening-  Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels.  Miss  Josephine 
Grant,  Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss  Edith  Grant.  Miss 
Lawton  Filer.  Mr.  Russell  Wilson,  Mr.  Gordon 
Tohnson.  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson.  Mr.  Richard 
"Schwerin,  Mr.  Edward  Maltby,  and  Mr.  William 
Magee,  Jr.,  were  entertained  at  the  informal  din- 
'ner   and   dance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Wilson  Dodge  entertained 
at  tea  at  their  home  on  Broadway  Sunday  after- 
noon. During  the  afternoon  a  hundred  or  more 
guests  called.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Moffatt  Crosby,  who 
is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodge  from  her  home 
in  the  East,  was  the  complimented  guest.  Major 
and  ilrs.  IT.  S.  Grant,  Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
de  Laveaga,  ilr.  and  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Avenali.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  Ghirardelli.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Kent.  Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Fox.  Jr.. 
Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood 
were  among  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Dodge's  guests. 

General  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Fitzalan  Long  enter- 
tained Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Sutro.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Salem  Camillo  Pohlman,  Mrs.  William  de  Fremery, 
Dr.  Joseph  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton 
Walker  at  dinner  on  Saturday  evening  in  honor 
of  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Gardiner  Soper.  who  are  visitors 

from  the   East. 

««» 

Mrs.  Mabel  McKinley  Baer.  niece  of  Amer- 
ica's martyred  President  McKinley.  has  en- 
tered politics.  Mrs.  Baer  was  named  by  New 
York  independents  their  candidate  for  the 
state  assembly.  Mrs.  Baer,  a  former  opera 
singer,  lives  at  Mount  Vernon.  Westchester 
County,    New    York. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


JOSEPH'S 

American  Beauty  Roses 

This  beautiful  rose  will  be  found  this 
season  exclusively  in  our  establishmenL 
PhoBc  Setter  423  233  Grant  Ave. 

FLORISTS 


Autumn 
Excursions 


to 

Southern  California 

During  October  and  November 
Southern  Pacific  will  sell  daily  at 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda 
and  Berkeley  Round-trip  Excursion 
tickets  to  Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach 
or  Wilmington,  as  follows  : 


QO      RETURN  LIMIT 
^^      FOUR  MONTHS 


50      RETURN  LIMIT 
'= ONE     MONTH 


stopovers  allovred  at  all  points. 

These  tickets  will  be  good  on  any  of  our  7 
Daily  trains  either  way,  or  on  the  "Daylight 
Limited"  leaving  Third-Street  Station,  San 
Francisco,  Fridays  and  Saturdays  at  7:45  A.  M. 


Southern  Pacific  Lines 


50  Post  Street 


Ferry  Station 
Or  phone  Sutter  4000 


Third  St.  Station 


A  'Woman  Driving. 
With    form    erect    and    keen   contour 

She    passed    against    the    sea, 
And,   dipping  into  the  chine's  obscure. 

Was  seen   no  more  by  me.    .    .    . 

Some  said  her  silent  wheels  would  roll 

Ruthless    on    softest    loam. 
And   even   that  her   steed's   footfall 

Sank    not    upon    the    foam. 

Where  drives  she  now?     It  may  be  where 

No    mortal    horses   are. 
But   in  a  chariot  of   the   air 

Towards  some  radiant  star, 
-Thomas   Hardy   in    "Late   Lyrics   and   Earlier." 


Fable. 

Where  the  white  lane  meets  with  the  green. 
The  year's  first  buterflies  are  seen; 
Here  settling  upon  leaf  or  stone. 
They  spread  their  colors  in  the  sun. 

This    is   the   chosen    tr>-sting-place 

Of    butterflies'    whole    painted    race: 

Hither   the   gentle,    favoring  wind 

Of    spring    shall   bring    to    each    his   kind. 

See,   ever   full   of  hope   and   love. 
The  basker  leap  to  her  above 
At    the    first    bursting    of    her    shadow — 
Over    the    hedge,    across   the    meadow: 

But    ah,    how    fortune    mocks    delight ! 
The    tortoise-shell    pursues    the    white. 
The   yellow  brimstone   tracks    the   shade, 
Zigzag,    the    splendid   peacock   made. 

Swiftly  the    fair  day   droops  and  dies 

?M>ove  unmated  butterflies: 

Again,    again,  and  yet  again. 

Comes    the    wrong    lover    down    the    lane. 

Though    still    deceived    they    still    return 
To  wait,  to  hope,  perchance  to  mourn — 
Alas,  poor  fools,   how  must  they  rue 
Who    but   a    flickering   shade    pursue! 

Happier  we   and    wiser    far 
Than  these  misguided  insects  are. 
For  whom  both   life  and    love   are  lost 
.\\   the    first    touch   of   evening   frost. 
-Sylvia  Lynd  in  the  Sation  and  the  Athensum. 


The  Lorlng  Club. 
The  programme  as  announced  by  the  Loring 
Club  for  the  first  concert  of  its  foi^'-sixth 
season  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday.  October 
17th.  at  Scottish  Rite  ,\uditorium,  will  open 
with  Horatio  Parker's  setting  of  Arthur  Det- 
mer's  ode.  "Spirit  of  Beauty,"  and  also  will 
include  such  works  as  Mendelssohn's  "Thou 
Comest  Here  to  the  Land"  :  Billeter's  ".\t  Sun- 
set," in  which  the  tenor  solo  will  be  sung  by 
W.  H.  Wilterdink :  a  solo  with  chorus  from 
.\rthur  Sullivan's  opera,  "Ivanhoe,"  the  soloist 
in  this  being  L.  H.  McCoy:  William  G.  Ham- 
mond's "Lochinvar" ;  John  Prindle  Scott's 
"Romeo  in  Georgia" :  the  folk-song,  "My 
Love's  an  .Arbutus."  with  solo  by  Erwin  Hol- 
ton,  and  some  a  capella  choruses,  among  which 
is  .Arthur  Foote's  "Farewell  to  Summer."  dedi- 
cated to  the  Loring  Club.  \  group  of  songs 
will  be  sung  by  George  Krull. 

In  the  accompaniments  the  club  will  have 
the  assistance  of  eight  strings  and  Benjamin 
S.  Moore,  pianist,  the  concert  being  directed 
bv  Wallace  -\.   Sabin. 


Sbakaspaare. 
When  by  the  far-away  sea  your  fier^'  disk  appeared 
from    behind    the    unseen,    O    Poet.    O    Sun, 
England's    horizon    felt    you    near   her    breast, 
and  took  you  to   her  own. 

She  kissed  your  forehead,  caught  you  in  the  arms 
of  her  forest  branches,  hid  you  behind  ber 
mist -mantle  and  watched  you  in  the  green- 
sward where  fairies  love  to  play  among 
meadow   flowers. 

A  few  early  birds  sang  your  hj*mn  of  praise  while 
the    rest    of    the    woodland    choir   were    asleep. 

Then,  at  the  silent  beckoning  of  the  Eternal,  you 
rose  higher  and  higher  till  you  reached  the 
mid-sky,  making  all  quarters  of  heaven  your 
town. 

Therefore  at   this    moment,    after  the   end   of  cen- 
turies,   the    palm    groves    by    the    Indian    Sea 
raise    their    tremulous    branches    to    the    skj-, 
murmuring    your    praise. 
— Rabindranath   Tagore   in   the  Looker-On. 


Highwayman's  Hollow. 

Where    the    clirf    hangs    hollow,    where    the    gloom 

falls    chill. 
Where    you    hear    a    Something    follow — follow — 

follow,  up  the  hill. 
Where  the  horses  sweat  and  lather  when  the  dusk 

begins  to  gather. 
It  is  there  that  I  will  meet  you,  and  will  greet  you. 
You.  Sir  Traveler  1 

When   the  leaves  lie  rotting,  when  the  nights   fall 

blind. 
Still     you     hear     a     Someone     trotting — trotting — 

trotting,    down  the  wind. 
Still  you  listen  all  ashiver  for  my  ghostly  "Stand! 

Deliver!" 
Yes.    although    my   bones   have   whitened,    you    are 

frightened. 

Yet.  Sir   Traveler! 

'T   was   a  Traveler  who  slew  me  where  the  black 

firs  frown, 
'T    was    his    smallsword    through   me,    through    me, 

and  the  blood  dripped  down. 
In   this  place  where   horses  lather  when   the   dusk 

begins  to   gather. 
So,  't  is  here  I  trot  behind  you,  to  remind  you. 
You,  Sir  Traveler! 
— G.    V.    Yonge    in    Westminster    Gazette. 


E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  hic. 

(Established    1881) 
STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  and  Insurance  Bkoeezs 
260    Cahfornia    Street,    San   Francisco 
Phone  Cable  Address 

Douglas  8040  "DEWGRIP" 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Hisgias  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CAUFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD.  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


At  the  St.  Francis. 
Scores  of  luncheon  parties  from  the  penin- 
sula gathered  in  the  Garden  and  Fable  Room 
of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  last  Monday.  Mrs. 
Robert  Hays  Smith.  Mrs.  Ross  .A.mbler  Cur- 
ran,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  formed  one 
group.  Consul  and  Mrs.  Reorge  Romanovsky 
had  a  small  group  with  them.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Terapleton  Crocker  and  Miss  Marion 
Zeile  were  one  of  the  distinctive  parties  in  the 
Fable  Room.  At  another  table  were  Mrs. 
George  Newhall,  Mrs.  Gerald  L-  Rathbone. 
and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  W'ilson.  Mrs.  Herbert 
Fleishhacker  had  a  small  coterie  of  friends 
with  her. 

Mrs.  Ezra  T.  Stimson's  guests  included  Mrs. 
Edgar  Van  Bergen.  Mrs.  Bartlett  Thane.  Mrs. 
Oliver  Dibble,  Mrs.  William  Eddy,  and  Mrs. 
Frederic  Palmer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  A.  Cloman  had  a  few 
friends  with  them  for  luncheon  in  the  Gar- 
den. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  took  luncheon  with 
Mrs.    Ritchie   Dunn. 


The  New  Jersey  Women's  Republican  Club 
is  establishing  schools  of  oratory  in  ever>' 
county  of  the  state  to  train  more  than  400 
women  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  political 
campaign   this   fall. 


The  flapper  is  at  last  to  be  the  subject  of 
scientific  study.  For  that  purpose  Colonel 
George  Fabyan.  reputed  multimillionaire,  will 
install  a  SIOO.OOO  laboratory  on  his  Fox  River 
estate  near  Geneva.   Illinois. 
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El  Encanto  Hotel 

anA  Bungalows 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA. 

LOCATED  on  the  Riviera  500  feet 
above  sea  level,  overlooking  the  city, 
ocean  and  distant  islands.  Street-cars 
within  a  block.  Fifteen  minuses  to  the 
beautiful  beach,  or  to  La  Cambre's  un- 
surpassed Golf  links.  Horseback  Riding 
over  glorious  mountain  trails.  Tennis 
Courts  and  Putting  Course  in  hotel 
grounds.  Purest  milk,  cream  and  but- 
ter from  EI  Encanto  Dairy.  Fresh 
vegetables  from  our  own  gardens. 
Highest    standard   cuisine. 

RATES     MODERATE 
Liberal    discount    for   long  stay 


DEL   MONTE 

Tht  Largtst  Resort  Hotel  Plant  •«  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.    "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO     CH.\MPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  :  CALIFORMA 


Sbxi  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tm"''"  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MANAGER 

San  Ytidro  Raneh,  Santm  Barban 
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Marin  Sunshine 

— warm,  pure  and  invigorating^  Nowhere 
else  in  the  West  do  we  have  such  fine. 
healthful  weather.  And  HOTEL  RAFAEL 
has  200  outside  rooms  to  make  your  stay 
comfortable  and   restful.      Rates,   ?1.50  and 

"^"       POPULAR  DIN'XER  DANCE 
Saturday    S    to    \2 


October  14,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 


MovamentB  and  Whereaboute. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  E.  King  are  at  Pebble 
Beach  for  a    few  weeks. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Miller  Moore  has  sold  her  Menlo 
Park  home,  and  will  make  her  home  in  San  Mateo 
for  an  indefinite  time. 

Mrs.  Truxton  Beale  has  left  for  Washington. 
D.   C,  where  she  will  pass  the  winter. 

Mr.  Xoel  Sullivan  has  taken  an  apartment  in 
Paris  for  the  winter. 

Mr.    Robert   Howard,    ^on   of   Mr.   and    Mrs.   John 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 

Business  Founded 

in 

1880 


Storage— Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
and  DUpatch 


A  fully  informed  representative,  anx- 
ioaa  to  give  you  any  deMired  informo' 
tion,   will  rmapond  to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


"Travel  dJithoutlroiible 

COOK'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

World  wide— Complete — Elfficient 

Iiiclttsive  Tours  for  Individual  Travel 

arranged,  to  start  any  day  by 
any  route. 

Explanatory    circular    on    request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

(Est.    1841) 

Agents  for  the  best  lines  for  travel  by 
Land,  Water  or  Air 

128  SUTTER  STREET 

(COOK'S  BUILDING)         Phone  Kearny  3512 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Douflas  5119  121   Second  Street 


MOST  BEAUTIFUL 

Rota-Gravure 
Section 

in  the  world 

Published  Each 
Sunday 

by  the 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Including  Every  Sunday  Feature 
of  the  CHRONICLE 


Gradaate  Cosmetic  Specialbl 

Peggy  Jane 
Beauty  Shop 

(ESTHER   M.  FISHER) 

Wrinkle  Eradicating 

Studio  203  545  Soticr  Sireei 

Garfield  576 


Galen  Howard,  has  returned  from  Europe,  where 
he  has  spent  the  past  two  years  studying  art.  He 
has  with   him  a   number  of  interesting  canvases. 

Mr.  Henry  Howard  came  from  Europe  with 
his  brother,  but  stopped  in  New  York,  where  he 
expects  to  be  for  a  month  or  so. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  sailed  during  the 
week  for  the  Orient,  where  she  expects  to'  spend 
Siiveral    months. 

Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Peggj-  Pillsburj-,  are  in  San  f  rancisco  again. 
They   have  been  abroad  since  May, 

Mr.  and  Jlrs.  .\lfred  de  Ropp.  Jr.,  are  occu- 
pying an  apartment  on  Pacific  Avenue.  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  de  Ropp  spent  the  summer  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  will  leave  this 
week  for  New  York  to  be  away  until  early  winter. 

Mr,  Charles  Crocker  will  join  Mrs.  Crocker  in 
New  York  in  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  plan  to  go 
East  on  October  16th,  returning  in  time  for 
Thanksgiving   to    their   San    Francisco    home, 

iliss  Mary  ilartin  and  Miss  Mary  JuHa  Crocker 
left  last  Wednesday  for  New  York,  to  be  away 
for  several  weeks. 

Baron  and  Baroness  Alfred  de  Ropp  plan  sailing 
for  Honolulu  on  November  4th  for  a  trip  of  a 
few    months. 

Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin  with  her  little 
daughter  has  decided  to  remain  at  her  recently 
completed  home  near  Goleta  until  the  first  of  No- 
vember, 

ilr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson  have  returned 
to  their  Burlingame  home,  after  a  stay  at  Miramar 
at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Davis  spent  the  week- 
end with  Miss  Ida  Bourn  at  the  Bourn  home  at 
St.  Helena,  ilr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  will  make  their 
home  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  this  winter. 

!Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  and  her  daughters,  iliss 
Hazel  King  and  Miss  Genevieve  King,  are  at  their 
Broadway  home  for  the  winter, 

Mrs.  Norris  Davis  of  Santa  Barbara  is  a  house 
gue^t   at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Homer  King, 

!Mrs.  Charles  Ackerman  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Irving  Ackerman  have  closed  their  Burlingame 
home.  They  have  taken  apartments  in  San  Fran- 
ciscr)    for   the   winter. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Gerstle  and  her  daughter.  'Mrs. 
Sophie  Lilienthal,  have  taken  Mrs,  Bertha  Lilien- 
thal's  home  on  California  and  Gough  Streets  for 
the  next  few  months. 

^fr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Roos  and  their  little  son 
rt'turned  from  a  four  months'  trip  to  Europe  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Lowe  returned  on  Thurs- 
dav.  after  a  summer  soent  abroad. 

Mrs.  Frank  '^ufFel  of  Pasadena  is  making  a  short 
vis'"    in    S;!!!    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanlev  Morrison  are  in  the  ex- 
treme northern  part  of  California  on  their  wedding 
tour, 

Mrs.  E  Swift  Train  has  been  a  visit  to  her 
n-ire"t'^.  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georee  McNear.  at  their 
Mt.  Diablo  country  home  and  in  town,  Durine  the 
we'^k  Mrs.  Train  returned  to  her  home  in  Southern 
California. 

Mr.  Carl  R.  Grav  arrived  recently  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, a"d  is  stoDoing  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Lindlev  Johnson,  daughter  of  Colonel  and 
^frs,  E.  B.  Robertson,  is  in  San  Francisco  on  a 
visit  to  her  parents  at  their  Divisadero  Street 
home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Julien  Hart  have  taken  a  house 
at  .\therton,  where  they  expect  to  spend  the 
winter. 

Mrs.  G,  Albert  Lansburgh  is  in  New  York  on 
a    six    months'    visit. 

Mr.  and  ^Irs.  ,-\..  Roos  are  occupying  their  apart- 
ment at  the  Fairmont  Hotel, 

:\Ir.  and  Mrs.  James  Moffitt  (Miss  Elizabeth 
Schmieden)  sailed  on  Tuesday  for  Honolulu  on 
their   wedding   tour. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hoelscher  are  in  Sonoma 
County  for  a  few  weeks'  outing. 

Mrs.  Wiliam  Sproule  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Baldwin,  with  a  house  guest.  Miss 
Adrienne  Sharp,  returned  to  San  Francisco  last 
Wednesday,  after  several  weeks  spent  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  PoHtzer  took  possession 
of  a  new  apartment  on  Thursday,  which  they  ex- 
pect  to   occupy    for   the   winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard.  who  spent  the 
summer  at  their  Feather  River  country  home, 
leave  during  October  for  Europe,  where  they  will 
spend    the    winter. 

iliss  Jennie  Blair  expects  to  leave  in  a  few 
weeks  for  Europe,  where  she  will  be  for  a  year 
or  more.  :Miss  Blair  will  make  Paris  her  head- 
quarters. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman  will  leave 
early  in  November  for  Europe  to  spend  the  winter 
in    Italy  and   the  south  of  France. 

Lady  Popham  Young  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
on  Saturday  for  a  short  stay,  during  which  she  is 
the  house  guest  of  Mrs.   R.  T.  Harding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ellery  are  leaving  this 
week  for  New  York,  to  be  gone  until  the  holi- 
days. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  will  return  to 
their  home  in  Washington,  D.  C.  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Miss  Marie  Duenas  has  gone  to  San  Salvador  to 
he   away   several   months. 

Parrott  returned  on  Thursday  of  last  week  to  their 
Parott  returned  on  Thursday  of  last  week  to  their 
San    Mateo    home    from    Miramar. 

Mr.  and  ^Nlrs.  Edward  Hume  of  Piedmont  and 
their  little  daughter.  Miss  Harriett  Hume  left  for 
New  York  last  Saturday,  to  sail  from  there  on 
October    14th    on  the   Olympic. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood  will  move  from 
Menlo  Park  to  their  San  Francisco  home  the  latter 
part   of  this  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Norris  have  taken  an 
apartment  at   Stanford  Court  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Fry,  who  have  been  in 
Canada  and  in  New  York,  have  returned  to  their 
home    in    town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  F.  Dunne  and  Miss  Majorie 
Dunne  and  Miss  Marian  Dunne  are  home  from 
abroad. 

Miss  Elvira  Mejia  and  her  sister.  Miss  Ynez 
Mejia,  are  on  their  way  home  from  Europe,  where 
Miss  Ynez   Mejia  has  spent  the  past  two  years  in 


a  convent  school.  Miss  Elvira  Mejia  spent  the 
summer  traveling  in  Europe,  returning  to  France 
to   accompany   her   sister   home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Brooke  and  Miss  Cecile 
Brooke  have  passed  the  summer  at  Atherton,  and 
recently  taken  the  Houser  home  on  Broadway  for 
the   winter. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Richard  Doyle  (Miss  Gladys  Sul- 
livan) are  on  a  motor  trip  in  Southern  California, 
planning  to  go  to  Europe  for  several  months  later 
in  October. 

Dr,  and  Mrs.  George  Lyman  have  returned  from 
Woodside,    where    they    spent    the    summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Samuel  Buckbee  left  recently  for 
New  York,  to  be  away  until  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. 

Mr.  William  S,  Tevis  is  at  the  University  of 
California  Hospital,  following  an  operation.  He  is 
rapidly  improving  and  will  return  soon  to  his  Bur- 
lingame   home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond.  Miss  Betty 
Hammond,  and  their  daughter.  Miss  Natalie  Ham- 
mond, who  have  been  at  their  Washington,  D.  C, 
home  and  at  ,\tlantic  resorts  over  the  summer, 
have  decided  to  return  to  Santa  Barbara  for  the 
winter. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  Glennie  Tarbox  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  at  Franklin  and  Sacramento 
Streets,    after   a   summer   spent   at    Santa    Barbara. 

Mrs.  William  Alden  Magee  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Magee.  left  recently  for  an  Eastern 
trip  of  two    months,   to   be   the   guests   of   friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland  will  arrive  in 
California  from  New  York  in  a  week  or  so. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  St.  Francis  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Lawler,  Chicago ;  Jlr.  J.  L.  Hyatt, 
Omaha :  Mr,  Frank  L.  Scott.  Los  ,\ngeles ;  Mr, 
George  W.  Calder.  Grand  Rapids;  Mr.  E.  A. 
Bailey.  Mr.  John  R.  Pratt.  Boston;  Mr.  Alfred 
Stahl,  San  Diego;  Mr.  F,  ,\.  Leakney,  Peking. 
China ;  Mr.  M.  S.  Lvons,  Salem,  North  Carolina ; 
Air.  F.  C.  Branum,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  John  Roza, 
Sacramento;  Lieutenant-Commander  E.  H.  Van 
Patten,  tJ.  S.  N.;  Mr.  Clfford  A,  Russell,  Sacra- 
mento;   Mr.    A.    W.   Dommer,    New   York. 


At  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery 

Mary  J.  Coulter,  formerly  curator  of  prints 
at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  will  give  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  "Etching  and  Etchers" 
in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery,  Saturday  after- 
noon, October  2lst,  at  2:30  o'clock,  in  which 
the  development  of  the  art  will  be  traced  for 
almost  500  years.  The  various  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  making  of  prints  will  be  de- 
scribed and  a  history  of  the  great  etchers  and 
their  best-known  work  will  be  sketched. 

The  stereopticon  slides  to  be  shown  were 
acquired  from  the  various  museums  of  Europe 
and   America. 

Other  interesting  events  scheduled  for  the 
Paul  Elder  Gallery  during  the  coming  week 
are  "An  Hour  with  Kathleen  Norris,"  authoi 
of  the  season's  most  unusual  novel,  "Certain 
People  of  Importance."  and  a  lecture  on  "Med- 
ical  Science  and   Psychology   of  the   Hindus." 


by  Sukumar  Chatterji,   editor  of   Ci.  . 
hodar.     The  latter  is  dated  for  Tuesd:., 
noon.  October  17th,  at  2:30  o'clock.     K..tiilccn 
Norris  will  speak  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Oc- 
tober 19th,  at  2:30  o'clock. 

These  events  are  under  the  direction  of  Paul 
Elder. 


In  some  countries  frogs  are  used  as  barom- 
eters. The  species  employed  for  this  purpose 
is  the  green  tree  frog.  They  are  placed  in 
tall  glass  bottles  with  little  wooden  ladders,  to 
the  top  of  which  they  always  climb  in  fine 
weather,    descending  at   the   approach   of   bad. 


Annual  Appeal  of  Doctors'  Daughters. 

The  Society  of  the  Doctor's  Daughters, 
which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  sphere 
of  intimate  charity  in  San  Francisco,  makes 
its  annual  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  San 
Francisco  and  has  named  as  "Donation  Days" 
October  25th.  26th  and  27th.  On  these  days 
representatives  of  the  society  will  be  at  the 
White  House  and  City  of  Paris  to  receive 
contributions  for  carrying  on  their  work  in 
the  coming  year.  The  Society  of  the  Doctor's 
Daughters  in  a  unique  organization.  It  came 
into  existence  thirty-seven  years  ago  at  a  time 
when  Dr.  Robert  Mackenzie  was  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  taking  its 
name  from  its  inspirer.  Through  all  these 
years  it  has  maintained  an  active  and  benefi- 
cent life,  doing  quietly  and  delicately  a  great 
and  important  work.  Checks  may  be  sent, 
payable  to  the  Doctor's  Daughters,  in  care 
of  Mrs,  F.  C.  McCreery.  2020  Pacific  Avenue, 

The  membership  of  the  Society  of  Doc- 
tor's Daughters  is  as  follows ;  Mrs,  E.  M. 
Allison.  Miss  Edith  AUyne,  Mrs.  A,  S.  Bald- 
win, Mrs.  James  A.  Black,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Bent- 
ley,  Mrs.  John  Deahl,  Mrs.  C,  Griffin,  Miss 
Boole,  Miss  Maye  Colburn,  Mrs.  Charles  J. 
Deering,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Dickey,  Miss  Elsa 
Everding.  Mrs.  \V.  K,  Guthrie.  Mrs.  Edward 
F.  Haas,  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Gus- 
tave  Knecht,  Mrs.  John  D,  McKee,  Miss 
Marie  Margo.  Mrs.  James  A.  Mackenzie,  Mrs. 
E.  O.  McCormick,  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphv. 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Richter.  Mrs.  William  Sesnon. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Sharp,  Mrs.  Katherine  Sperrv, 
Mrs,  Frank  I.  Turner.  Mrs.  ^\•.  B.  Weir.  Mrs. 
Ryland  B.  Wallace.  Mrs.  I.  M.  Hibbard,  Mrs. 
George  de  Latour,  Mrs.  Campbell  McGregor, 
Mrs.  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann,  Mrs.  Maxwell 
Houser,  Mrs.  Leonard  Chenery.  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Dohrmann,  Mrs.  George  S,  Forderer,  Mrs. 
Robert  C.  Bolton,  Miss  Alice  Owen.  Miss  Jen- 
nie McMillan,  Mrs.  Stewart  Rawlings,  Mrs. 
Ernest  Stent.  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Dutton,  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Foote,  Miss  Persis  Coleman,  Mrs.  George 
C.  Holberton,  Mrs.  Leland  S.  Lathrop,  Mrs. 
Spencer  Buckbee,  Mrs.  Harold"  Wright,  Mrs. 
James  Reid,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Scott. 


To  Add  24  Million  Gallons 

Daily  to  the  Water  Supply 

of  San  Francisco 

Calaveras  Reservoir  in  the  Ala- 
meda County  system  of  the  Spring 
X^'alley  Water  Company  is  being  in- 
creased in  storage  capacity,  and 

A  new  aqueduct  is  being  con- 
structed to  carry  Calaveras  water  to 
Cyrstal  Springs,  the  largest  reser\^oir 
in  the  San  Mateo  County  system  of 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company. 

Spring  Valley  builds  the  new 
aqueduct  as  far  as  Inington,  and 

The  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco builds  it  from  Ir\-ington  to 
Crystal  Springs. 

This  Ir\-ington-to-Crystal-Springs 
section  of  the  new  aqueduct  will  be 
the  Bay  Division  of  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  conduit,  and  will  eventually 
carry  Hetch  Hetchy  water  to  Crystal 
Springs. 

Besides  financing  its  own  part  of 
this  project,  Spring  Valley  pays  the 
interest  on  the  Hetch  Hetchy  bonds 
sold  to  build  this  Irvington-to-Crys- 
tal-Springs  line,  relieving  all  other 
San  Francisco  taxpayers  of  this  bur- 
den, and  will  also  pay  the  City  for 
the  use  of  the  line. 

Work  is  in  progress  at  both  ends 
of  the  new  aqueduct. 

While    Spring    \''alley    is  raising 

Calaveras   Dam,   the   City  is  driving 

the      Pulgas      Tunnel      to  Crystal 
Springs. 

Through  this  program  of  co- 
operation the  daily  water  supply  of 
San  Francisco  will  be  increased 
from  42  to  66  million  gallons,  and 
our  growing  city  will  have  an  abun- 
dance of  water  for  years  to  come. 

Graphic  portrayal  bf  all  this  work 
is  the  feature  of  the  Spring  ^'aIley 
exhibit  at  the  California  Industries 
Exposition  at  the  Civic  Auditorium. 

SFEING  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.   Box  548,   Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


The  Katharine  Branson  School,  Inc. 

ROSS.  MARIN  COUNTY.  CALIFORNIA 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

DAY  AND  RESIDENT  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

Heads  :     Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr 
Laura  Elizabeth  Branson,  A.  B.,   Bryn  Mawr 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Bah !  Golf  is  an  old  man's  game  !"  "I 
can't  afford  it  eitheT."~Nashville  Tennesseean. 

"Is  Jackson  a  selfrmade  man?"  "Oh,  no! 
He  was  married  several  years  before  he  be- 
came prosperous." — London  Anszvers. 

^^'Know  the  best  way  to  keep  a  secret?" 
"Yes.  Hire  an  umpire  to  shout  it  through  a 
megaphone." — Nashville  Tennesseean. 

"You're  a  pessimist,  Shep,  and  think  the 
world  rotten."  "Oh,  no  ;  I  know  it  is.  And, 
being  an  optimist,  I  don't  give  a  hang." — 
Judge. 

Current  Events  Teacher — Who  married 
Princess  Mary?  Ckimer  of  the  Quickest  Hand 
—Oh,  I  know  that  one.  Bous  I— American 
Legion  Weekly. 

Thames — Good  men  are  mighty  scarce. 
Henry — Yes.  And  bad  ones  are  apt  to  make 
themselves  so  when  they  are  wanted. — Lon- 
don Answers. 

Hold  Guest  (to  waiter) — Do  you  call  that 
a  large  portion  ?  Waiter — Yes.  sir ;  you  have 
no  idea  how  small  a  large  portion  can  be  at 
present. — Munich  Simplicissimus. 

"That  was  an  awfully  good  speech  Mrs. 
Blakeley  made."  "Still,  my  dear,  a  woman 
who  so  obviously  makes  her  own  hats  could 
never  convince  me  of  anything." — Life. 

Father — I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  that  child.  He  won't  stay  in  the  same 
place  any  length  of  time.  Mother — He  prob- 
ably got  it  from  his  nurses. — Paris  Le  Journal 
Aimisant. 

Harriet — Why  do  you  put  your  head  under 
the  pillow  when  it  storms  ?  Junior — I  am 
afraid  of  lightning.  Harriet — But  if  it  can't 
see  your  head  it  might  spank  you. — Youngs- 
tozvn    Telegram. 

"Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  life  insured, 
young  man.  The  longer  you  delay  it,  the 
higher  your  premiums  will  be."  "I  know  that. 
but  the  longer  I  wait,  the  fewer  premiums  I 
will  have  to  pay." — Judge. 

Studious  Lodger  (to  seaside  landlady) — I 
think  the  anemones  on  the  beach  are  wonder- 
ful. Landlady — I  haven't  seen  those  yet,  sir, 
but  "The  Calico  Comics"  at  the  Pavilion,  I'm 
told,  are  extra  good. — Punch. 

Lady  of  the  House — The  milk  you  left  this 
morning  was  sour,  Mr.  Jones.  Aggrieved 
Dairyman — There  you  are,  mum  !  If  there's 
any  complaint  the  poor  milkman  soon  hears  of 
it;  but  you  never  tell  'im  when  the  milk  ain't 
sour,  do  yer? — Punch. 

Tad  Lewis  says  the  mosquitoes  are  terrible 
up  in  the  St.  Joe  vicinity  this  summer.  They 
have  formed  a  trust  with  the  lightning  bugs 
and  work  in  pairs.     The  lightning  bug  lights 
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up  the  place  and  the  mosquito  makes  the  ex- 
cavation.— Kansas  Exchange  quoted  by  the 
Boston  Transcript. 

Dilapidated  Dodgework — Pardon  me,  sir, 
but  have  you  seen  a  policeman  round  here? 
Polite  Pedestrian — Ko.  I  am  sorry.  Dilapi- 
dated Dodgework — Thank  you.  Now,  will  you 
kindly  hand  over  your  watch  and  purse? — 
Edinburgh  Scotsman. 

Mr.  Worldly-Wealth — A  great  big,  able- 
bodied  man  like  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
ask  a  stranger  for  money.  Grabbing  Alf — I 
know  I  ought;  but,  mister,  I'm  too  kind- 
hearted  to  tap  you  on  the  head  and  take  it 
from  you. — Pearson's  Weekly  (London). 

"I  can  strongly  recommend  this  ham,"  said 
the  shopkeeper.  "You'll  find  it  mild  and  well 
cured."  "I  dare  say  you  know  best,"  said  the 
young  wife,  "but  I  think  I'd  almost  rather 
have  a  perfectly  healthy  one  that  hadn't 
needed  curing." — Pearson's  Weekly  (London). 

The  Kindly  Employer  (to  youthful  employee 
who  has  but  yesterday  reported  a  near  relative 
at  death's  door) — How's  your  grandmother, 
Johnny?  Office  Boy  (gloomily,  staring  from 
the  office  witidow  at  rain-washed  pavements) 
— Aw,  she's  comin'  along  all  right,  Mr.  Bliv- 
vens ! — Life. 


Conservation  In  Russia. 

No  picture  of  the  Bolshevik  policy  towards 
the  land  would  be  complete  without  a  word 
about  the  forests,  says  Emma  Ponafidine  in 
the  Yale  Review.  They  are  not  the  least 
pitiful  part  of  dying  Russia  today.  '  Formerly 
the  majority  of  the  forests  belonged  to  the 
state  and  church,  about  one-third  to  private 
individuals,  and  a  smaller  amount  to  the  peas- 
ant communes.  In  the  general  rush  for  liberty 
and  land,  the  forests  were  the  chief  objective 
of  the  peasants,  and  for  a  time  they  profited 
to  the  full  by  the  general  chaos.  The  wood- 
land was  not  divided  among  them,  but  they 
were  allowed  to  cut  as  much  wood  as  they 
could.  Accordingly,  they  let  their  own  timber 
stand  and  threw  themselves  wantonly  upon 
those  magnificent  forests  that  were  the  pride 
and  wealth  of  Russia.  Fine  mast-pines  were 
cut  down  for  firewood,  large  trees  felled,  and 
the  small  part  that  happened  to  be  needed 
taken  while  the  rest  was  left  to  rot.  To  a 
lover  of  woods,  a  more  pitiful  sight  can  not 
be  imagined — in  our  part  of  the  country  there 
is  hardly  a  spot  in  the  old  forests  ten  yards 
square  where  there  is  not  a  stump,  generally 
cut  very  high  above  the  root,  while  the  ground 
is  littered  with  branches,  which  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  grazing  herds  to  pass.  The 
dry  bush  left  strewn  about  has  fed  universal 
fires,  and  during  the  last  years  few  days  in  the 
autumn  have  been  clear  of  smoke  from  them. 
In  many  cases  the  peasants  themselves  set  fire 
to  the  woods,  .as  was  the  case  on  our  estate, 
and  they  would  not  let  the  state  farm  manager 
extinguish  the  flames.  Their  idea  was  that 
they  could  then  plow  this  land  and  raise  two 
or  three  crops  on  it  without  the  expense  of 
fertilizer,  afterward  abandoning  it  and  letting 
it  lie  a  black,  unsightly  ruin,  where  for  scores 
of  years   no  trees  will  grow. 

i^*^ 

A  Miraculous  Stone. 

The  marriage  of  Lady  Lockhart  and  Ad- 
miral Sir  John  de  Robeck  recalls  traditions 
which,  if  true,  should  assure  the  couple  of 
future  happiness,  says  the  New  York  Tribune. 
■  Centuries  ago,  it  is  related,  a  Lockhart  in 
the  time  of  the  Crusaders  v/ent  to  the  Holy 
Land  and  captured  a  powerful  emir.  The 
emir's  wife  hastened  to  bring  a  ransom  to 
liberate  the  prisoner.  In  Lockhart's  camp  she 
lost  a  certain  precious  stone  v/hich  the  victor 
found  and  set  in  a  medal. 

On  returning  to  Scotland  Lockhart  dis- 
covered that  the  jewel  possessed  the  power  of 
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If  you  had  $50,000  or  $5000  worth  of  deeds,  stocks, 
bonds,  etc.,  and  your  business  future  depended  on  your 
ability  to  lay  hands  on  them  tomorrow  morning  at  9 
o'clock,  would  you  dare  trust  such  precious  documents 
to  your  office  safe? 

We  think  not.  Fire  tonight  might  leave  you  helpless, 
for  no  office  safe  can  withstand  a  hot  fire. 

BUT — a  safe  deposit  box  in  the  vaults  of  the  Crocker 
Bank  is  proof  against  any  fire.  These  vaults  went 
through  the  great  San  Francisco  fire  without  even 
scorching  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  For  $4  a  year  you 
can  secure  a  box  there — and  you're  SAFE. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 


Crocker  Building 


Post  and  Market  Sts. 


preserving  its  proprietor  from  disease  and  in- 
clining him  to  happiness,  so  the  tradition 
goes. 

In  Newcastle,  imder  the  reign  of  Charles  I, 
the  inhabitants,  terrified  by  pestilence,  bor- 
rowed the  magical  medal  under  a  guaranty  of 
6000  pounds.  The  plague  disappeared  imme- 
diately, and  those  who  had  borrowed  the  jewel 
were  anxious  to  own  it.  The  Lockharts  re- 
j  ected  their  offer,  and  thus  the  miraculous 
stone  is  in  the  hands  of  the  v/ife  of  Admiral 
de  Robeck. 

Walter  Scott  is  said  to  have  utilized  this 
tale  in  writing  his  novel,  "The  Talisman." 

■^•^ 

Sharks  Should  Be  Careful. 

On  board  a  little  trim-built  vessel  preparing, 
in  a  London  dock  for  an  expedition  to  trop- 
ical seas,  a  reader  of  Answers  recently  saw  a 
huge  hook  which,  he  says  he  was  told,  was 
intended  to  play  havoc  among  the  shark  tribe. 

But  these  monsters  of  the  deep  often  meet 
their  death  through  more  novel  means  than 
that   of  a  big   iron  hook. 

A  greater  contrast  in  the  method  of  kill- 
ing, indeed,  could  not  be  imagined,  for  the 
slaughterer  of  the  great  savage  shark  is  none 
other  than  a  little  soft  fish,  known  as  the 
diodon. 

This  harmless-looking,  flabby  creature  has 
the  power  of  blowing  itself  out  until  it  be 
comes  almost  perfectly  round,  and  when  the 
shark  swallows  it,  the  diodon  eats  through  the 
stomach  and  sides  of  the  monster  and  kills  it. 

Diodons  have  often  been  found  floating  in- 
side sharks  when  the  latter  have  been  killed. 

Not  only  can  the  diodon  inflict  a  severe 
bite,  but  it  can  squirt  out  water  to  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

Another  interesting  fact  connected  with  this 
little  shark-killer  is  that  when  handled  it 
gives  off  from  its  skin  a  beautiful  carmine- 
red  matter,  which  stains  ivory  and  paper  in  a 
way  that  lasts  for  years. 

It  is  clear  that  deadly  as  that  big  iron  hook 
would  be  for  Master  Shark,  the  little  diodon 
is  more  deadly  still ;  a  terror,  in  fact,  for  its 
size. 


rating  high  altitudes  of  the  Far  West,  the 
land  of  optimism,  determination,  and  exag- 
geration. One  doesn't  weigh  words,  or  culti- 
vate restraint  and  the  niceties  when  nature 
is  big  and  rough   and  lavish. 


A  tablet  is  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  wards 
of  a  London  hospital  in  honor  of  the  Congo 
chief,  Mandobi,  who  volunteered,  when  sleep- 
ing sickness  appeared  among  his  tribe,  to  go 
to  England  and  to  submit  to  all  the  experi- 
ments necessary  to  determine  the  cause  of 
this  malady  and  to  discover  a  remedy.  For 
several  months  he  permitted  himself  to  be 
bled  daily  in  order  to  supply  material  for  the 
microscopists.  At  length  the  germ  of  the 
sleeping  sickness  was  discovered ;  but  almost 
simultaneously  the  volunteer  subject  of  these 
researches  paid  for  that  discovery  with  his 
life. 


Japanese  soldiers  are  said  to  have  increased 
two  inches  in  height  since  meat  has  been 
added  to  their  diet. 


Popular  speech  reveals  our  sectionalism,  not 
only  in  matters  of  pronunciation,  idioms,  and 
so  on,  but  also  in  the  mental  attitude  that  un- 
derlies the  expressions,  says  Frederick  Jack- 
son Turner  in  the  Yale  Review.  When  we 
hear  that  "no  man  in  the  wrong  can  stand  up 
against  the  fellow  that's  in  the  right  and  keeps 
on  a  comin',"  we  know  that  we  aren't  in  New 
England  in  spite  of  the  moral  flavor,  and  we 
suspect  that  we  may  be  in  Texas.  When  told 
that  "high-class  swine  are  unknown  and  im- 
possible among  a  low-class  people,"  that  the 
hog  of  a  certain  state  "in  his  sphere  typifies 
the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful  .  .  . 
like  the  state  that  lends  him  as  a  solace  to 
humanity,"  or  that  still  another  state  produces 
the  "most  perfect  cow  that  ever  was  by  sea 
or  land,"  we  have  little  difficulty  in  getting 
our  sectional  bearings.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
examine  the  Agricultural  Atlas,  for  we  recog- 
nize a  Middle  Western  spiritual  as  well  as 
material  attitude.  When  we  read,  "We  don't 
have  to  pray  for  rain  out  here,  we  open  the 
irrigation  ditch  and  stop  worrying  about 
Providence  ;  we  don't  have  to  ask  for  health, 
we  got  it  when  we  bought  our  railroad  ticket," 
It  is  not  alone  the  reference  to  the  irrigation 
ditch  that  carries  our   thought  to  the  exhila- 
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For  All  the  State. 

The  current  live-stock  show  will  have  been  of 
benefit  to  San  Francisco  and  all  California  if  it 
has  revived  interest  in  the  proposed  exposition  build- 
ing. We  have  now  three  annual  events  that  call  for 
better  housing  in  a  permanent  structure :  the  live-stock 
show,  the  industrial  exposition,  and  the  automobile 
show.  The  Exposition  Auditorium  is  unsuited  for  the 
industrial  exposition  and  the  stock  show,  and  while  it 
does  quite  well  for  the  motor-car  exhibition,  that,  too, 
will  probably  grow  beyond  its  accommodation  soon. 
And  there  is  another  reason  why  the  Auditorium 
should  not  be  used  for  such  purposes  longer  than  neces- 
sary, and  this  is  that  it  was  not  built  for  them,  and 
every  time  you  divert  something  from  its  designed  pur- 
pose you  do  so  at  a  sacrifice  of  efficiency.  For  ex- 
ample, an  important  convention,  for  which  the  Audi- 
torium was  built  and  for  which  it  should  have  been 
used,  had  to  be  refused  accommodation  during  early 
October,  because  the  industrial  exposition  was  in  pos- 
session. We  want  the  conventions  and  we  want  thq 
industrial  exposition,  and  we  want  the  motor-car  show 
and  the  stock  show,  and  we  are  not  a  fully  equipped 
city  if  we  can  not  accommodate  them  all  in  suitable 
housing  without  crowding  or  conflict.  As  to  holding  a 
stock  show  in  inflammable  tents,  the  inconvenience 
and  risks  of  such  an  arrangement  merely  prove  how 
strongly  the   show  itself  gravitates  to  San   Francisco 


and  needs  to  have  this  city  for  its  setting.  Animal 
husbandry  is  one  of  our  most  important  fields  of  de- 
velopment. There  are  said  to  be  7,000,000  head  of  stock 
in  California,  which  is  important,  but  insufficient. 
There  should  be  more,  and  they  should  be  better  every 
year  in  breed  and  in  ability  to  serve  our  needs.  To 
supply  safe  and  accessible  housing  for  stock  exhibitions 
would  be  one  of  the  best  ways  and  perhaps  the  best 
way  in  which  San  Francisco  could  help  the  state.  And 
San  Francisco  can  never  be  greater  than  the  state,  can 
never  be  so  useful  and  valuable  as  when  it  is  serving 
the  state.  Stock  shows  do  an  immense  amount  of  good, 
not  merely  in  the  opportunities  they  give  for  buying 
stock,  but  for  educating  cattlemen  in  better  types  of 
animal.  Tremendous  gains  have  been  made,  in  recent 
years,  in  the  weight,  beef  quality,  and  milk  capacity  of 
cattle,  and  in  improving  the  breeds  of  swine  and  sheep ; 
and  they  have  been  made  largely  because  stock  shows 
have  enabled  breeders  to  get  together  and  trade  in- 
formation. They  are  a  peculiar  breed  themselves,  in 
that  they  are  eager  to  help  one  another  in  the  develop- 
ment of  valuable  droves  and  flocks  and  herds.  And 
such  developed  values  are  never  confined  to  the  men 
that  do  the  developing;  we  all  share  in  the  improve- 
ment and  in  the  added  wealth  produced.  The  super- 
visors are  disposed  to  assist  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
exposition  building,  accessible  by  rail  and  water.  The 
local  business  community  could  do  no  better  service  to 
the  people  of  California  than  to  back  the  project  with 
its  credit  and  if  necessary  with  its  cash.  There  is  little 
or  no  risk  involved.  If  the  enterprise  is  not  mis- 
managed it  should  pay.  A  symphony  concert  is  a  beau- 
tiful thing  and  adds  to  the  sweetness  of  life  for  those 
that  enjoy  it.  But  the  finest  symphony  the  human  ear 
can  take  in  is  the  lowing  of  a  dairy  herd.  That  means 
bone  and  sinew  and  red  blood  and  health  and  vigor 
for  the  human  race. 


A  Socialistic  Ideal. 

There  have  been  imperfections  and  rough  spots  in 
the  relations  between  the  private  hydro-electric  interests 
of  California  and  the  public.  That  is  inseparable  from 
all  human  affairs.  But  they  have  been  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  what  the  commonwealth  would  suffer  from 
the  erection  in  this  state  of  such  an  imchecked  tyranny 
as  that  contemplated  in  the  Water  and  Power  Amend- 
inent.  Five  men  are  to  be  given  the  power  to  ruin  any 
industry  in  this  state,  or  any  community  in  the  state. 
Without  regard  to  general  needs  or  interests,  or  mar- 
ket demands'  they  could  decree  where  the  next  develop- 
ment should  occur.  They  could  fatten  with  such  a 
development  any  wildcat  land  speculation  their  political 
favorites  wished  to  promote,  and  do  it  at  the  expense 
of  the  body  of  the  people,  who  would  have  no 
protection  or  redress.  Hungry  politicians  with  land- 
boomer  affiliations  will  no  doubt  welcome  it  as  a  chance 
to  make  a  million.  The  water  and  power  board  could 
ruin  any  political  favorite's  competitor  for  him  and  he 
would  have  no  come-back.  It  could  seize  any  unit  or 
part  of  a  unit  of  any  hydro-electric  establishment  now 
in  operation  on  five  days'  notice  and  operate  it  to  suit 
its  own  purposes,  whatever  they  might  be,  without 
having  to  declare  those  purposes  in  a  definite  way  and 
without  being  limited  in  an  effective  manner  to  any 
publicly  beneficial  policy. 

This  amendment  is  the  project  of  an  idealistic  re- 
former who  has  run  out  of  other  reforms  to  promote, 
and  a  local  banker  whose  typical  German  heredity 
expresses  itself  in  an  inability  to  understand  the 
American  principle  of  individualism.  It  is  state  social- 
ism, the  Marxian  kind  on  which  the  present  arrange- 
ments of  Russia  have  been  based — public  ownership  of 
the  instruments  of  production.  It  is  destructive  of 
liberty,  it  invites  vicious  political  abuses,  and  it  can  not 
even  work  industrially,  which  is  supposed  to  be  its 
object.     The   public,   as   such,   has  not   the   ability   to 


operate  the  instruments  of  production,  and  has  never 
yet  been  able  to  evolve  political  machinery  that  could 
be  trusted  to  do  it. 

The  principal  supporters  of  the  visionary  reformer 
and  the  German-descended  banker  are  certain  members 
of  the  organization  known  as  the  California  League  of 
Municipalities,  a  sort  of  club  of  city  job-holders  in- 
terested in  jobs.  This  is  the  biggest  job  they  ever  had 
before  them.  The  mere  distribution  of  $500,000,000  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  would  give  politicians  such  a 
command  of  California's  industrial  life  as  no  modern 
government  has  had,  outside  of  Russia.  That  they 
would  exercise  that  command  impartially,  effectively, 
and  in  a  manner  beneficial  to  the  state  as  a  whole,  is  a 
vision  and  a  dream  that  could  only  dazzle  very  ignorant 
or  very  optimistic  persons.  And  nobody  will  know, 
when  he  votes  on  this  amendment,  whether  the  board 
that  is  to  have  this  vast  machine-building  power  will 
be  appointed  by  Friend  William  Richardson  or  Thomas 
Lee  Woolwine.  It  would  be  the  fattest  plum  a  gov- 
ernor of  any  state  ever  had  to  offer. 

The  tyranny  of  such  a  machine,  once  established, 
would  have  no  stopping  place.  It  would  propagate  and 
multiply  itself,  as  tyranny  always  has,  for  its  own  pro- 
tection. Once  embarked  on  such  a  policy  of  socialism, 
the  state  would  swallow  every  private  function  and  re- 
duce the  individual  to  a  mere  taker  of  orders  from  state 
inspectors  and  directors  and  various  kinds  of  police- 
man. In  public  affairs  we  have  tendencies  to  deal  with, 
and  this  tendency  is  wrong;  it  is  toward  the  Russian 
pit. 

Advocacy  of  the  proposed  amendment  is  based  on 
false  pretense,  and  carefully  fostered  misconception  of 
what  conservation  means.  Water  running  to  the  sea  is 
not  being  conserved;  its  energy  is  being  wasted.  It  is 
conserved  only  when  it  is  used,  when  it  is  going  through 
the  turbines  of  a  generating  plant,  turning  up  energy 
in  the  transmissible  form  of  electric  current. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  have  the  arts  of  generating  and 
transmitting  electricity  been  carried  to  such  a  stage  of 
development  as  in  California.  That  is  owing  to  the 
initiative  of  a  few  bold  men  who  hoped  to  profit  by  it, 
and  some  of  whom  did  profit,  but  of  whom  three  at 
least  are  poor  men  today  for  their  pains — a  risk  in- 
separable from  the  individualism  that  has  made  America 
great.  They  were  willing  to  risk  it,  and  that  willing- 
ness to  risk  it  is  the  basis  of  our  national  power  and 
of  about  all  the  equipment  of  civilization.  Men  that 
know  nothing  of  business  and  suppose  it  consists  merely 
of  collecting  dividends  or  interest,  who  are  without  the 
most  rudimentary  notions  of  how  dividends  and  interest 
have  to  be  produced,  are  being  deluded  into  a  frame  of 
mind  to  believe  that  they  were  somehow  being  robbed 
when  capitalists  were  converting  the  waste  energy  of 
the  California  streams  into  electricity,  for  sale  to  them 
— who  never  could  have  bought  it,  otherwise.  Yet  there 
is  hardly  a  person  in  California  who  was  not  thereby 
benefited.  It  is  owing  to  such  enterprise  that  you  can 
press  a  button  and  flood  your  house  or  your  chamber 
with  the  most  beautiful  and  convenient  light  mankind 
ever  enjoyed,  although  artificial  light  has  been  one  of 
his  main  concerns  since  he  first  lived  in  caves;  or 
start  a  pump  or  a  circular  saw,  or  a  die  press.  And 
you  did  not  have  to  do  any  of  the  inventing,  the  or- 
ganizing, the  discovery  and  surveying  of  watersheds 
and  dam  sites,  the  designing  of  the  plant,  the  planning 
and  building  of  the  power-houses,  the  marketing  of  the 
product,  the  securing  of  everybody  concerned  against 
accidents  and  loss.  You  did  not  have  to  raise  the 
money  to  buy  the  materials  needed,  and  to  feed  the 
labor  while  it  was  at  work  on  the  physical  execution  of 
those  plans.  You  attended  to  your  daily  business ;  and 
the  power  companies  through  great  organizations  of 
experts  and  scientists  were  preparing  light  for  you, 
and  power  for  any  factory  you  might  wish  to  star^. 
And  if  you  did  not  wish  to  start  a  factory  they  we\e 
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L,ctting  ready  to  deliver  power  to  some  one  who  would, 
and  who  was  thereby  put  in  a  better  position  to  serve 
you  with  the  necessaries  of  a  comfortable  existence;  to 
operate,  among  other  things,  electric  railways  for  youi 
convenience  and  the.  service  of  your  business. 

Nobody  w-as  robbed  thereby.  The  water  was  not 
stolen  from  the  people.  Neither  was  its  energy.  As 
electricity,  that  water  never  had  any  energy  until  it 
was  developed  by  the  power  companies  and  iheir  ex- 
perts. In  effect  those  organizations  were  public  agents, 
and  they  are  today  controlled  for  the  public  by  the  state 
railroad  commission.  "The  people,"  as  ordinarily  con- 
ceived, never  would  have  done  this  thing  for  themselves. 
They  never  did.  Neither  the  mass  of  them,  nor  their 
elected  representatives,  would  have  had  the  initiative 
and  ability  to  carry  out  such  vast  and  technical  projects. 
Such  things  are  not  for  politicians  nor  even  for  trustees 
of  other  people's  money.  They  are  for  experts  in  en- 
gineering, in  finance,  in  executive  management,  working 
under  the  direction  of  men  whose  financial  lives  are  at 
stake.  Progress  is  made  through  specialization,  not 
through  the  scattering  and  superficial  operations  of 
jacks-of-all-trades.  And  progress  in  hydro-electric  de- 
velopment in  California  has  engaged  some  of  the  finest 
executive  talent  this  nation  has  ever  produced.  It  has 
engaged  more  than  that.  It  has  engaged,  what  may 
seem  fanciful  to  many  but  is  absolutely  real,  the 
idealistic  devotion  to  great  achievement  of  men  at  least 
as  capable  of  such  devotion  as  some  of  those  that  pur- 
pose now  to  deprive  them  of  their  share  in  the  control 
Oi  the  business  their  brains  and  character  created. 

Objection  is  made  to  the  rate  at  w'hich  power  is  sold. 
It  is  preposterous,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  the  public 
until  this  attack  began.  It  is  dragged  in  now  as  an 
appeal  to  prejudice.  Power  that  is  generated  for  half 
a  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  has  still  to  be  transmitted.  In 
California,  under  private  development,  transmission 
efficiency  has  been  multiplied  200  times  in  twenty  years ; 
but  there  is  still  great  leakage,  and  expense  of  up- 
keep. Farmers  today  are  getting  electrical  energy  be- 
low cost.  For  a  political  board  to  sell  it  cheaper  would 
involve  deficits  that  would  have  to  be  concealed  in  the 
mazes  of  a  vast  accounting  system  and  taken  out  of 
the  already  mortgaged  farms  and  homes  in  the  form  of 
higher  direct  taxes.  That  has  happened  at  Los  An- 
geles— $6,000,000  worth  for  the  power  bureau  and 
$15,000,000  for  the  water  bureau. 

The  amendment  is  anti-American,  socialistic  hum- 
bug.   But  don't  leave  it  to  your  neighbors  to  defeat  it. 


planting  did  to  its  ancient  culture.  That  he  worked  so 
well  with  his  theme  is  cause  for  local  pride.  "The 
First  Born"  is  a  San  Francisco  possession.  The 
Players  would  do  well  to  repeat  it  at  intervals. 

As  to  Hartman  and  Steindorft,  little  need  be  said  ex- 
cept that  they  are  here  and  every  San  Franciscan 
should  be  glad.  They  should  have  been  here  for  the 
past  fifteen  years.  They  belong  here.  Nothing  was 
ever  more  a  part  of  this  city's  life  than  the  institution 
they  have  brought  back  to  us.  That,  too,  grew  in  San 
Francisco  and  fitly  represented  its  Continental  delight 
with  living  for  living's  own  sake.  No  sour,  repressive 
atmosphere  could  have  brought  forth  just  this  form  of 
entertainment,  and  the  operas  the  Rivoli  is  presenting 
are  almost  peculiar  to  Europe  and  this  city.  The  Argo- 
naut is  delighted  with  the  welcome  Hartman  and 
Steindorff  received,  and  feels  confident  they  will  have 
the  support  of  San  Francisco,  as  they  had  in  the  city's 
cheerful  past. 


Glad  They're  Back. 

San  Francisco  theatre-goers  have  been  treated  re- 
cently to  two  "come-backs"  that  should  engage  their 
interest  as  citizens,  two  stage  events  that  recall  and  re- 
assert the  spirit  of  the  former  city  when  that  spirit  of 
joy  in  life  was  the  envy  of  discriminating  visitors  from 
every  other  part  of  America — we  refer  to  the  revival 
of  "The  First  Born"  at  the  Players  Theatre,'  and  the 
return  of  Ferris  Hartman  and  Paul  Steindorff  to  this 
side  of  the  Bay  after  having  developed  a  light  opera 
troupe  in  Oakland  competent  to  sustain  the  best  of  the 
old  Tivoli  tradition. 

It  may  have  been  coincidence,  but  we  like  to  feel 
that  it  involved  some  relationship  of  cause  and  effect, 
that  a  more  friendly  and  considerate  attitude  toward 
the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco  dates  from  about  the  time 
of  the  production  of  "The  First  Born"  at  the  old  Al- 
cazar. Here  was  a  most  human  interpretation  of  the 
life  of  San  Francisco's  Chinatown — ^not  the  bestial  in- 
terpretation of  the  guides,  and  the  commercialized  dens 
of  vice  for  the  horrification  of  tourists  eager  to  be  hor- 
rified at  a  dollar  a  horror,  but  one  so  deeply  sympa- 
thetic and  fraternal  that  every  auditor  felt  common 
brotherhood  with  the  characters  on  the  stage,  and 
poignant  realization  of  their  tragedy.  Powers'  dramatic 
construction  was  sound,  and  his  lines  were  excellent, 
and  from  his  exotic  elements  he  made  such  a  play  as 
Broadway  rarely  sees  and  would  hardly  understand  if 
it  did.  He  had  imitators — unsuccessful  ones.  A  short 
story  writer  of  power,  who  had  in  that  literary  form 
most  successfully  depicted  the  life  of  the  Chinese  quar- 
ter, could  not  give  it  the  holding  grip  of  drama.  Powers 
had  the  watchmaker  skill  to  fit  the  parts  of  Chinese 
life  together  and  make  them  go,  and  we  were  moved 
and  grateful — and  that  is  dramatic  success.  "The  First 
Bom"  could  have  been  written  nowhere  but  in  San 
Francisco,  by  no  one  but  a  San  Franciscan,  and  he  had 
to  understand  the  transplanted  China  that  is  part  of 
this  city;   and  what,  moreover,  the  process  of  trans- 


Business  In  Government. 

Eighteen  months  of  the  Harding  administration  have 
had  some  good  business  results.  The  national  debt  has 
been  reduced  from  $24,045,000,000  to  $22,812,000,000, 
a  creditable  performance.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  war 
is  over  and  the  debt  ought  to  have  begun  to  shrink,  it 
may  be  urged  in  rebuttal  that  this  is  just  what  it  has 
done,  and,  moreover,  it  has  done  so  concurrently  with 
a  reduction  of  war  taxes  to  the  tune  of  $800,000,000 
through  repeal  of  the  nuisance  imposts.  That  was  not 
only  a  reduction  of  taxes,  it  was  also  a  reduction  in  the 
general  botheration  of  living  and  of  doing  business, 
and  thus  worth  even  more  than  the  money  saved. 
Financial  health  was  effectively  promoted  by  the  or- 
ganization of  the  budget  bureau,  through  which  it  is 
possible  to  predict  and  to  accomplish  a  striking  reduc- 
tion of  governmental  expenditures:  from  $5,538,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  to  an  outgo 
not  exceeding  $3,770,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  that  will 
end  June  30,  1923.  For  the  latter  year  the  appropria- 
tions have  all  been  made,  and  it  can  be  told  with  reason- 
able certainty  what  the  costs  are  going  to  be — unless 
some  way  is  foimd  to  beat  the  system  and  swell  the 
bills. 

A  funding  commission  has  been  established  to  handle 
the  foreign  debt,  of  w-hich  the  British  owe  45  per  cent. 
— and  that  part  of  it  is  good.  They  are  making  ready 
to  begin  payments,  and  have  no  thought  of  begging  off. 
which  they  know  would  hurt  them  worse  than  it  would 
hurt  anybody  else.  Libert)'  bonds  have  gone  to  par,  ap- 
preciating 14  per  cent,  since  March  4,  1921.  Truly,  in 
the  words  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  it  does  not  pay  to  sell  the 
United  States  short.  These  things  appear  in  a  recent 
statement  of  Secretarj'  of  Commerce  Hoover.  They  are 
the  result  of  constant  hammering  by  the  press  and  by 
commercial  and  political  organizations  for  a  contrac- 
tion of  government  spending.  It  has  worked  well  thus 
far  and  it  may  work  farther. 

So  much  for  business  in  the  government.  As  to  the 
government  in  business,  the  story  is  slightly  different. 
The  postoffice,  so  frequently  cited  by  the  socialists  in 
support  of  collectivism,  has  gone  in  the  hole  $60,000,000 
for  the  year.  That  is  for  the  first  year  of  the  Harding 
administration.  And  so  far  from  its  being  exceptional, 
it  is  an  improvement  over  the  year  preceding  to  the 
extent  of  about  $97,000,000.  The  deficits  were  largely 
chargeable  to  retroactive  increases  in  the  pay  of  em- 
ployees, but  nevertheless  they  were  made,  and  the  added 
salaries  do  not  account  for  such  large  totals.  The  Post- 
office  Department  was  only  saved  from  a  tremendous 
deficit  during  the  war  by  charging  more  for  postage. 
That  is  one  w-ay  to  do  it,  and  the  other  is  to  cut  down 
running  expenses ;  but  the  fact  is  that  running  expenses 
remain,  and  support  the  contentions  of  the  opponents 
of  the  proposed  Water  and  Power  Amendment  to  the 
California  Constitution,  that  when  the  government  is  in 
business  the  public  will  pay,  either  in  the  form  of  added 
rates    or    more    taxes. 


Tribulations  of  the  Dove. 
Persons  that  suppose  international  affairs  can  be  re- 
solved by  a  simple  compliance  with  fourteen  points  or 
some  other  formula,  and  who  have  been  insisting  that 
the  Japanese  quit  Siberia  right  away,  may  have  an 
early  opportunity  to  observe  some  of  the  eft'ects  of  their 
policy;  and  not  with  much  joy  of  it,  unless  they  take 
delight  in  trouble  on  a  large  scale.  The  Japanese  are 
quitting  Siberia,  and  Tokio  says  the  last  of  their  troops 
will  be  out  by  the  end  of  this  month.    Already  the  dogs 


of  war  are  snarling  over  what  is  to  be  left  behind, 
and  the  outlook  for  a  continuance  even  of  the  present 
comparative  quiet  is  not  much  brighter  than  it  is  in 
Ireland  or  Mexico. 

Among  the  flotsam  of  war  cast  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia  is  a  pile  of  munitions  at  Vladivostock 
which  has  cost  more  than  $25,000,000,  may  have  cost 
nearer  to  $100,000,000,  and  is  w^orth  to  certain  martial 
gentlemen  in  that  part  of  the  world  whatever  expendi- 
ture of  blood  may  be  necessary  to  the  taking  of  it,  be- 
cause the  one  that  gets  it  will  be  enabled  therewith 
to  blast  himself  out  a  neat  little  empire,  or  perhaps  con- 
quer a  great  one.  It  is  an  irony  of  fate  and  politics 
that  these  potencies  of  slaughter  were  purchased  with 
the  money  of  the  least  belligerent  people  on  the  planet; 
for  the  United  States  loaned  Kerensky  about  $187,- 
000,000  out  of  the  proceeds  of  Liberty  Bond  sales, 
and  never  saw  the  color  of  a  red  cent  of  it  back. 
Kerensky  bought  war  material  with  part  of  it;  and  that 
seems  to  be  the  onlj'  vestige  of  the  loan  now  remaining 
upon  the  earth.  We  do  not  seem  to  want  it;  at  least 
have  gone  away  and  have  filed  no  lien  on  it.  And  the 
Japanese  have  been  protecting  it  with  their  Siberian 
troops,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  been  greatly  applauded 
for  their  efforts,  and  when  they  depart  it  will  go  to  the 
general  that  can  beat  the  others  to  it. 

The  situation  offers  a  choice  and  a  chance  to  white 
Russians,  pink  Russians,  red  Russians,  and  Chinamen. 
The  government  of  Vladivostock  is  white  Russian,  or 
conservative — some  say  even  Czarist — but  the  pallor  of 
its  complexion  would  indicate  the  feebleness  of  its  con- 
stitution. The  president  is  a  deserving  gentleman 
named  ilerkulov,  and  he  calls  his  government  the 
Priamur  Republic.  It  is  anti-Bolshevistic  and  willing 
to  fight  for  it,  and  has  an  army  under  General  Diedrichs, 
one  of  Kolchak's  old  officers.  He  is  accused  of  Jap- 
anese, Chinese,  and  imperialistic  leanings,  and  of  undue 
familiarity  with  the  aims  of  the  tuchun  Chang  Tso  Lin, 
dictator  of  Manchuria,  who  was  recently  defeated  by 
Wu  Pei  Fu  in  a  celebrated  battle  north  of  Peking,  in 
which  the  victorious  strategj-  consisted  of  discharging 
firecrackers  in  oil  cans  simulating,  and  successfully  simu- 
lating, the  rattle  of  machine  guns.  Chang  is  willing  to 
admit  that  it  worked  once,  but  says  they  couldn't  do  it 
again,  and  has  lately  been  getting  his  tail  up  his  back. 
If  he  can  combine  with  Diedrichs  and  get  at  the  mu- 
nitions dump  at  'Vladivostock,  bought  with  American 
money,  he  will  not  have  to  use  firecrackers. 

Out  to  the  west  of  Vladivostock  is  the  Chita,  or  Far 
Eastern,  Republic,  another  sprout  from  the  roots  of  the 
late  Russian  Empire.  The  Chita  Republic  looks  like  the 
original  gerrymander  almost  strangled  to  death  by  a 
constriction  of  its  middle.  It  is  pink,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected under  such  circumstances,  with  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  grow  darker  and  darker  until  it  has  become  as 
red  as  Moscow,  which  has  been  aiding  and  abetting  it 
in  its  encroachments  on  the  Priamur  Republic  and  the 
munitions  dump.  Diedrichs  has  been  fighting  it  off, 
and  is  said  to  have  had  the  assistance  of  the  Japanese, 
but  as  they  have  withdrawn  their  troops  he  has  been 
crowded  farther  and  farther  back.  The  Japanese  had 
held  a  line  about  125  miles  westward  from  Vladivostock, 
but  their  retirement  has  left  that  territory  to  the  troops 
of  the  pink  republic  with  the  narrow  waist,  and  the 
white  Russians  have  been  fleeing  before  their  advance, 
because  Diedrichs  has  not  been  strong  enough  to  hold 
them.  As  he  retires  he  waves  corae-on  signals  to 
Chang,  but  thus  far  Chang  has  been  busy  with  a  little 
enterprise  of  his  own — no  less  than  a  new  revolution, 
staged  at  Foo  Chow,  on  the  coast  between  Shanghai 
and  Canton.  His  combination  includes  some  of  the 
pro-Japanese  party  in  China,  with  remnants  of  the 
crowd  that  supported  the  defunct  government  of  Sun 
Yat  Sen  in  the  south.  Chang's  idea  seems  to  be  that 
Diedrichs  should  be  able  to  stand  off  the  pinks  and  the 
reds  tmtil  the  yellows  can  clean  up  on  their  new  revo- 
lution, and  then,  or  at  least  so  Moscow  and  Chita  inter- 
pret it,  Diedrichs  and  his  whites  can  pick  up  the  mu- 
nitions dump  and  join  Chang  with  it  in  Manchuria, 
just  as  the  Japanese  depart.  And -Moscow  and  Chita 
profess  to  believe  that  if  this  junction  of  whites,  yellows, 
and  war  supplies,  under  Japanese  connivance,  can  be 
accomplished,  the  next  move  will  be  to  tear  away 
Eastern  Siberia  from  the  reds  and  the  pinks  and  annex 
it  to  Manchuria.  After  that,  Chang's  long  arm  would 
reach  southward  and  his  hand  might  close  over  Peking 
itself.  The  Japanese  say  such  a  thing  can  not  be,  for 
the  reds  are  too  strong  for  the  whites  and  yellows. 
But  having  received  such  pointed  hints  to  get  out  of 
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Siberia,  they  are  getting  out,  washing  their  hands  of 
the  entire  mess,  and  leaving  the  whites  and  yellows  and 
pinks  and  reds  to  fight  it  out  among  tliem. 

This,  according  to  the  Argonaut's  advices,  is  about 
the  situation  in  Eastern  Asia,  where  self-determination 
lias  been  having  a  hard  time,  and  is  like  to  have  a 
liarder,  and  the  dove  of  peace  is  becoming  a  discouraged 
bird.  Something  of  importance  is  quite  likely  to  arise 
in  that  region  in  the  near  future,  and  it  should  be  of 
especial  interest  to  the  people  on  this  Coast. 

General  Diedrichs,  with  his  Priamur  army,  has  ac- 
complished a  retreat  to  the  Russo-Chinese  frontier. 
The  red  representative  at  Peking  has  served  notice  on 
the  harried  Peking  government  that  it  will  be  held 
responsible  by  the  Moscow  powers  if  any  of  the  mu- 
nitions fall  into  the  hands  of  General  Chang;  some- 
thing probably  beyond  the  ability  of  Peking  to  avert, 
especially  as  Chang  already  has  some  part  of  these 
desirable  supplies.  At  Foo  Chow,  the  governor  and 
the  Peking  officials  have  fled,  leaving  the  town  in  pos- 
session of  the  southern  revolutionists.  Although  the 
navy  holds  the  river,  nobody  knows  just  what  side  it  is 
on.  American,  British,  and  Japanese  marines  are 
guarding  foreign  interests.    The  stage  appears  to  be  set. 


Gaining  on  Ghosts. 

Verily,  progress  is.  If  we  can  hold  our  gains  hu- 
manity may  some  day  grow  rational.  Events  help  more 
than  once  they  did,  because  of  better  interpretations. 
This  unusual  optimism  is  encouraged  to  grow  and 
flower  by  the  case  of  the  Antigonish  ghost  girl. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  some  months  ago  in  Nova 
Scotia  there  was  a  ghost,  or  perhaps  a  flock  of  them, 
or  herd — whatever  a  ghost  congregation  is.  A  little 
girl  said  so.  She  said  she  had  seen  it  or  them  often, 
and  her  testimony  was  definite,  circumstantial,  and 
exact.  "Psychologists"  and  various  breeds  of  occultist 
and  devil  dodger  went  to  Antigonish,  and  received 
from  the  child  the  most  conclusive  evidences  of  the 
visits  of  a  supernatural  or  spiritual  visitant,  or  visitants, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Of  course,  all  evidence  is  con- 
clusive that  supports  our  theories,  and  this  was  first 
chop.  Among  the  whole  cult  of  the  supernatural  and 
mysterious  and  mystical  there  was  a  bobbing  of  heads 
and  wigwagging  of  fingers  over  the  new  confirmation 
of  the  beautiful  and  comforting  faith  in  spooks.  The 
whole  tribe  of  Sir-Oliver-Lodge-Sir-William-Crooks- 
Sir-Arthur-Conan-Doyle  converts  and  devotees  gushed 
with  emotion  about  the  "discoveries."  It  was  said  that 
scientists  on  the  spot  were  puzzled,  but  it  was  not  said 
how  they  were  known  to  be  scientists — they  simply 
were.  Perhaps  they  admitted  it.  News  dispatches  ran 
full  on  the  "demonstrations"  and  "manifestations." 
There  was  a  haunted  house  or  two — very  bad  for  real 
estate.  If  memory  serves  us  aright  there  was  some 
sort  of  trance  business  connected  with  the  manifesta- 
tions, in  which  the  little  girl  spoke  Hebrew,  a  dead 
language  second  only  to  Egyptian  as  a  vehicle  of  belief 
— if  second;  and  so  far  as  known  she  had  never  at 
tended  a  Hebrew  Sunday-school,  even  on  Saturday.  It 
was  a  mystery,  and  hence  it  proved  a  great  deal.  Ex- 
actly what?  Why,  whatever  you  wished  to  have 
proved. 

And  now  the  blow  has  fallen.  The  girl  was  insane, 
and  has  been  committed  to  an  asylum.  So  the  demon- 
strations and  materializations  are  over,  the  Hebrew 
has  turned  into  gibberish,  the  ghosts  have  stopped 
coming  and  so  have  the  psychologists  and  scientists- 
gone  to  seek  fresh  evidence  of  the  supernatural  from 
other  forms  of  insanity.  But  a  mystery  remains;  and 
that  is,  why  they  should  have  put  the  poor  little  girl 
into  an  asylum  and  left  those  that  believed  her  out- 
side. 

She  was  not  dangerous;  they  were.  Such  credulity 
is  more  perilous  in  tendency  than  crime.  Exorcism 
and  witch-burning  grow  from  it,  or  would  grow  from 
it,  were  it  not  for  such  secular  influences  as  modern 
science  and  the  public  press;  for  be  it  remembered  that 
the  same  press  that  reported  the  ghosts  reported,  with 
impartial  appetite  for  a  good  story,  the  explanation  of 
the  matter.  That  is  a  great  service,  provided  some  of 
the  credulous  can  remember  what  it  was  they  were 
"believing  in"  last  month.  The  worst  phase  of  the 
situation  is  that  there  will  always  remain  a  residue  of 
the  unexplained,  on  which  to  base  more  queer  beliefs. 
Deprived  of  the  testimony  of  the  insane  girl  of  Nova 
Scotia,  the  believers  can  fall  back,  for  example,  on  the 
rock  thrower  of  Chico,  who  did  not  speak  Hebrew,  nor 
manifest  any  other  symptoms  of  demoniacal  possession. 


and  who,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  has  not  yet  been 
reduced  to  captivity,  and  so  still  proves  anything. 

The  insane  girl  in  the  asylum  will  at  least  be  kindly 
treated,  whether  she  can  be  cured  or  not.  But  in  Ger- 
many in  the  Middle  Ages  a  hundred  thousand  equally 
harmless  victims  of  insanity  and  of  the  credulity  that 
believed  the  insanity  were  burned  at  the  stake.  Many 
tunes  that  number  throughout  Europe  were  tortured  by 
theological  devil-drivers.  The  sane  were  accused  of 
"possession"  by  the  "possessed"  under  torture,  and  then 
driven  insane  by  the  efforts  to  evict  the  satanic  tenant. 
It  was  not  only  the  church  of  the  Middle  Ages  that 
harbored  this  beautiful  faith.  Luther  had  it,  and  John 
Wesley,  and  the  Mathers,  Cotton  and  Woolen ;  all 
great  leaders  of  the  people.  We  had  our  own  witch- 
burnings  at  Salem,  based  on  testimony  resembling  that 
of  the  Antigonish  witness.  That  unfortunate  child, 
had  she  lived  and  testified  two  centuries  ago,  might  have 
caused  the  death  by  fire  of  any  innocent  old  woman 
in  her  village.  We  have  great  societies  to  suppress  war, 
but  very  few  persons  have  tried  directly  to  suppress 
credulity.  It  must  diminish  through  methods  indirect. 
It  is  thought  to  affect  only  the  credulous.  That  is  an 
error.  It  is  also  thought  that  such  queer  beliefs  as 
witchcraft  and  spooks  are  something  the  world  got 
over  long  ago.  That,  too,  is  an  error,  for  the  writer 
has  heard  a  presumably  intelligent  preacher  proclaim 
to  a  presumably  intelligent  congregation  his  living  faith 
that  spirits  and  devils  abound.  Yet,  as  Dr.  Munyon 
says,  there  is  hope.  A  lunatic  here  and  there  will  con- 
tinue to  have  believers,  but  most  of  us  are  healthily 
interested  in  the  baseball  score  and  Chick  Evans,  and 
how  the  tariff  is  going  to  affect  the  cost  of  living. 
That  is  a  great  gain,  and  a  foundation  for  some  slight 
measure  of  optimism — but  not  too  much. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  THE  FLEET 


Great  Pacific  Base  Is  a  Naval  Necessity  and  This  Bay  Is  the 
Place  for  It. 


If  one  were  to  ask  a  naval  man  where,  in  his  opinion, 
the  fleet  would  base  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  time  of  war, 
he  would  unhesitatingly  say  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  have  parts  of  it  here  and  there. 
Tliis  is  the  test  as  to  where  the  base  should  be,  and 
since  we  have  no  base  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  building  it.  No  political  activity 
should  be  allowed  to  stop  it;  no  local  interest  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  it.  It  is  a  measure  clearly  up 
to  Congress  and  coming  under  that  particular  heading. 
To  Provide  for  the  Common  Defense." 

Of  more  than  passing  interest  to  California  is  the 
recent  announcement  of  the  Navy  Department  that 
board  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  "of 
making  an  investigation  of  the  shore  establishments  of 
the  navy  with  a  view  to  determining  what  changes,  if 
any,  should  be  recommended  to  Congress  in  the  interest 
of  efficiency  and  economy." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1916  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  determine,  among  other  things : 

( 1 )  The  necessity,  desirability,  and  advisability  of 
establishing  an  additional  navy  yard  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  south  of  Cape  Hatteras,  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

(2)  The  necessity,  desirability,  and  advisability  of 
abolishing  any  existing  navy  yard  or  naval  station. 

As  was  to  be  expected  at  the  time,  the  commission 
recommended  expansions  in  all  the  existing  yards.  It 
also  recommended  that  an  additional  yard  be  estab- 
lished in  San  Francisco  Bay. 


Danger  in  Union  Square  Garage. 

San  Francisco,  October  12,  1932. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  Proposed  Charter  Amendment  45  Cto 
be  placed  on  the  ballot  for  the  forthcoming  election)  is  to 
permit  the  utilization  of  the  sub-surface  of  public  parks  for 
garage  purposes.  It  should  be  defeated.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
business  of  a  municipality  to  provide  individual  citizens  with 
place  or  room  wherein  to  transact  their  private  business  af- 
fairs. The  city  can  not  engage  in  the  garage  business ;  the 
act   would  be   ullra   vires. 

There  will  be  danger  that  the  city  will  lose  title  to  some  of 
its  parks  if  the  proposed  ordinance  is  adopted  and  utilized. 
In  particular  there  is  danger,  in  such  event,  that  it  will  lose 
Union  Square.  And,  in  reality,  Union  Square  constitutes  the 
whole  of  the  meat  of  the  cocoanut. 

Union  Square  was  conveyed  to  the  city  by  Colonel  John  W. 
Geary  by  deed  of  gift  in  1850,  for  park  purposes  exclusively, 
with  proviso  that  if  it  should  be  used  for  other  purposes,  the 
grantor  and  his  heirs  might  reenter  and  repossess  the  same 
for  condition  broken.  Some  time  in  the  late  '60s  and  early 
'70s  the  park  was  partly  occupied  by  the  Mechanics  Fair 
building,  and  again,  for  a  short  time  after  the  conflagration  of 
1906  by  a  temporary  structure  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  Com- 
pany, for  hotel  purposes.  In  neither  case  was  any  question  of 
user  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  grant  raised.  Neither  use, 
however,  was  expected  or  intended  to  be  permanent.  The 
grantee  and  his  heirs  would  have  entire  right  to  waive  the 
condition  under  such  circumstances.  But  the  user  proposed 
(the  sub-park  garage)  would  be  in  perpetuity,  would  be  for  a 
private  and  not  for  a  municipal  purpose  and  directly  con- 
trary to  the  terms  and  spirit  of  the  grant.  Wherefore,  it  may 
be  confidently  expected,  if  the  proposed  ordinance  carries  and 
Union  Square  is  attempted  to  be  used  as  contemplated  by  the 
proposal,  that  there  will  be  an  action  brought  for  reentry  for 
condition  broken.  (In  such  event,  if  such  an  action  is  not 
brought — and  it  ought  to  be — then  I  will  believe,  as  would  the 
preacher,  that  my  knowledge  of  my  brethren  of  the  bar  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.) 

Really  there  is  no  reason,  save  the  cupidity  of  men,  why 
there  should  be  so  many  autos  parked  around  Union  Square ; 
there  are  plenty  of  garages  nearby  on  Post  and  Sutter  Streets. 

Apart  from  the  reasons  hitherto  urged,  and  purely  on  the 
grounds  of  "safety  first,"  the  proposed  ordinance  should  be 
defeated.  Nobody  would  propose  constructing  a  powder  mag- 
azine under  the  square  :  yet  an  auto  sub-surface  garage  would 
be  likely  to  prove  more  dangerous.  The  square  is  necessarily 
a  congested  spot ;  on  every  side  the  streets  are  double- 
tracked  and  street-cars  run  both  ways  all  day,  some  of  them 
all  night.  It  is  a  hotel  region ;  nearby  are  large  dry  goods 
stores.  In  the  midst  of  the  shopping  district  the  sidewalks 
are  traversed  all  day  by  pedestrians — sometimes  thronged. 
What  with  the  passing  street-cars  and  autos  it  is  risky  enough 
and  difficult  enough  for  a  pedestrian  to  attempt  to  cross  the 
streets  at  the  street  crossings  about  Union  Square  now  ;  what 
sane  person  would  seriously  propose  to  add  to  that  danger  a 
sub-surface  garage,  which  would  inevitably  attract  autos  from 
all  over  as  flies  are  attracted  to  treacle? 

Edward  A.   Belcher. 


The  CampuB  and  the  Stadium. 

San  Fr-\ncisco,  October  10,  1922. 
Dear  Mr.  Holman  :  Your  editorial  entitled  "The  Stadium 
Blunder"  in  September  30th  issue  covers  the  situation  very 
well :  and  in  the  issue  October  7th,  entitled  "The  University 
and  the  Argonaut,"  you  show  that  the  Argonaut's  criticisms 
are  .constructive  in  purpose.  President  Lowell  of  Harvard 
voices  the  same  thoughts  as  follows  :  "A  step  which  must  be 
taken  by  the  university  authorities  is  the  determination  of 
the  object  of  the  university  and  the  spiritual  meaning  which 
its  grounds  aitd  buildings  seek  to  express."  So  you  are  in 
good  company  in  your  advocacy  to  place  the  Stadium  (as 
Yale,  Harvard,  and  Stanford  have  done)   not  on  Ihe  campus. 

H.  H.  Sherwood. 


Seventy  per  cent,  of  all  French  industrial  establish- 
ments employing  over  twenty  men  each  were  in  the 
devastated  region. 


Let  us  analyze  the  situation  and  conditions  as  they 
appeared  at  the  time.    We  see  that : 

(1)  The  commission  was  composed  entirely  of 
naval  officers  who  no  doubt  felt  great  responsibility 
in  connection  with  their  task,  commencing  as  it  did  on 
the  eve  of  our  entrance  in  the  war,  which  task  con- 
tinued throughout  the  first  year  of  our  participation  in 
the  conflict.  Few  men  with  lifelong  training  in  meas- 
ures connected  with  the  responsibility  for  the  security 
of  the  nation  will  err  in  underestimating  the  require- 
ments. 

(2)  The  commission  had  in  mind  the  great  ex- 
pansion as  expressed  in  the  1916  programme,  which  if 
carried  out  would  have  placed  the  United  States  in  the 
front  rank  of  great  naval  powers. 

We  had  no  naval  base  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Conditions  have  materially  changed  since  the  com- 
mission made  its  report.  We  have  had  the  Conference 
on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  and  the  resultant  treaty. 
We  have  abandoned  the  1916  building  programme.  Let 
us  stop  to  look  at  the  results  of  the  conference.  We 
shall  see  that  some  of  them  are  far-reaching  in  many 
respects. 

We  have: 

(1)  Limitation  of  tonnage  and  size  of  capital  ships. 

(2)  Limitation  as  to  size  of  other  units. 
Limitation  as  to  number  of  airplane  carriers. 
Limitation  as  to  size  of  guns. 
Limitation  as  to  disposal  of  combatant  ships  to 

other  nations. 

(6)  The  agreement  to  maintain  the  fortifications 
in  the  insular  possessions  in  the  status  quo. 

The  last  is  far-reaching  when  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  responsibility  we  have  assumed  in  regard 
to  the  Philippines.  Let  us  read  Article  XIX  of  the 
treaty :  "The  United  States,  the  British  Empire,  and 
Japan  agree  that  the  status  quo  at  the  time  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty,  with  regard  to  fortifications  and  naval 
bases,  shall  be  maintained  in  their  respective  territories 
and  possessions  as  specified  hereunder." 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


A  reading  of  the  specifications  will  show  that  the 
territories  and  possessions  to  which  they  refer  are  in- 
sular, and  that  the  agreement  includes  everything  that 
Japan  holds  or  may  acquire  outside  of  the  islands  of 
Japan  proper;  it  includes  our  own  Aleutian  Islands  and 
everything  insular,  present  or  future,  under  our  flag 
west  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands ;  and  it  includes  Hong- 
kong and  present  or  future  holdings  of  the  British 
Empire  east  of  110  degrees  of  longitude,  except  the 
Canadian  islands,  .\ustralia  and  its  territories,  and  New 
Zealand. 

To  the  layman,  the  above  is  a  collection  of  diplomatic 
sentences,  but  to  the  naval  officer  it  means  that,  since 
Manila  and  Guam  were  not  strongly  fortified  at  the 
tune  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  we  have  given  up 
the  right  to  make  them  impregnable  as  naval  bases 
during  the  life  of  the  treaty.  The  stepping-stones  for 
the  fleet  that  might  have  been  used  on  its  journey  across 
the  Pacific,  were  we  to  be  called  upon  to  protect  the 
Philippines,  may  no  longer  be  considered  in  the  light 
of   possible   naval  bases. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Philippines  need  no  pro-  • 
tection,  since  the  treaty  was  evolved  to  prevent  vvars 
and  bring  about  the  experiment  of  being  good  neigh- 
bors.    To  the   future   must  pass  the  historical  record 
as  to  the  success  of  the  great  adventure. 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  restrictions  have  been  placed 
on  the  construction  of  submarines,  destroyers,  arid 
auxilia'ies,  and  some  competition  may  be  expected  in 
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L  j-inection  with  these  classes.  It  must  be  realized  that 
there  will  ahvays  be  competition  in  efficiency,  in  excel- 
lence, and  in  this  we  must  lead  the  way. 

W'e  can  not  be  efficient  unless  our  fleet  is  operated 
as  a  fleet.  It  takes  no  military  knowledge  to  under- 
stand that,  by  scattering  the  component  parts,  the  fleet 
has  no  opportunity  to  develop  team  play.  The  indi- 
vidual units  may  be  highly  developed,  but  there  can  be 
no  fleet  training.  It  is  only  when  a  fleet  is  assembled, 
drilled,  and  manoeuvred  as  a  unit  that  it  becomes  for- 
midable. 

How  can  a  fleet  be  assembled  and  kept  m  close  asso- 
ciation unless  it  has  an  adequate  operating  base?  This 
is  manifestly  impossible.  A  great  base  is.  therefore,  im- 
perative. Hawaii  is  now,  since  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
the  most  western  outpost  we  may  fortify.  Guam,  distant 
3350  miles  from  Pearl  Harbor,  would  fall  in  time  of 
war  long  before  we  could  reach  it  and  make  it  suf- 
ficiently strong  for  naval  purposes.  We  must  assume 
also  that  the  Philippines,  weakly  defended,  would  be 
taken,  and  the  task  of  the  United  States  to  retake  these 
islands  would  become  almost  insuperable. 

If  it  is  our  policy  to  protect  our  insular  possessions, 
we  must  not  forget  that  our  policy  is  no  stronger  than 
our  fleet.  Whatever  is  said  in  connection  with  national 
defense,  or  national  policies,  we  always  arrive  in  the 
end  at  considerations  having  to  do  with  the  fleet. 
Therefore  it  is  sensible  to  see  that  it  is  a  fleet. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


There  is  no  authentic  case  on  record  where  the 
United  States  took  to  heart  the  lessons  of  zvar.  The 
same  mistakes  have  been  made  after  every  war  the 
nation  has  had.  If  we  attempt  to  get  our  neighbor  m- 
terested  in  the  matter,  and  tell  him  to  read  history  for 
the  facts,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  no  time  for  this  form 
of  exercise;  and,  should  he  find  time,  very  likely  he 
would  get  the  wrong  history. 

It  were  better  for  us  to  fortify  ourselves  with  some 
historical  data  and  be  prepared  to  tell  him  a  few  facts. 
We  might  look  up  Novicow's  "Essay  on  War,"  and 
learn  that  from  the  year  1496  B.  C.  to  1861  A.  D.,  a 
period  of  3357  years,  there  were  only  227  years  of 
peace  as  compared  with  3130  years  of  war,  or  one  year 
of  peace  to  every  thirteen  years  of  war.  Or  we  might 
consult  the  historv  of  the  past  three  centuries  and  learn 
that  there  have  been  286  wars  in  Europe.  We  may  go 
on  and  learn  that,  from  the  year  1500  B.  C.  to  1861 
A.  D.  more  than  8000  treaties  of  peace  meant  to  last 
forever  were  concluded,  and  that  the  average  life  of 
these  was  about  two  years. 

These  things  the  commission  had  in  mind  when  it 
made  the  recommendation  as  to  the  establishment  of  a 
naval  base  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  naval  expansion  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  1916  programme.  Indeed,  the 
existing  establishments  on  the  Pacific  Coast  were  totally 
inadequate  for  the  navy  exclusive  of  the  expansion. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  the  Mare  Island  yard  has 
limitations,  and  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  forty- 
foot  channel  from  the  sea  to  the  yard  is  prodigious. 

The  new  board,  as  well  as  the  commission  above 
mentioned,  will  view  the  entire  Pacific  Coast  line  from 
Cape  Flattery  to  San  Diego  and  note  that  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  is  the  only  body  of  water  offering  a  safe 
and  sheltered  anchorage  for  the  entire  fleet,  a  fleet  of 
any  size;  that  San  Francisco  Bay  is  practically  300 
miles  nearer  to  Hawaii,  our  now  westernmost  outpost — 
125  miles  nearer  than  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River 
— and  300  miles  nearer  than  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 
It  is  the  logical  place  of  places  for  the  establishment 
of  the  navy's  Pacific  base ;  it  is  the  strategic  location. 

Seldom  has  the  navy  had  such  opportunity  to  go  on 
record  before  the  whole  country  to  prove  its  case.  The 
fleet  is  in  the  Pacific ;  to  be  a  fleet  it  must  have  a  base ; 
there  is  no  base  at  present  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  the 
logical  and  strategical  location  is  in  San  Francisco 
Bay;  there  is  no  other  bay  capable  of  taking  the  fleet 
and  supplying  it.  T.  F.  Daniels, 

Commander.  U.  S.  N.  (Ret.). 

J.\MEST0WN,  R.  I.,  October  12,  1922. 
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Recent  changes  in  the  industrial  policy  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki  have  led  some  foreign  observers  who  have  not 
seen  Bolshevism  at  work,  or  who  have  seen  it  only 
superficially,  to  believe  that  we  are  now  witnessing  the 
first  steps  toward  the  regeneration  of  Russia,  says 
Emma  Ponafidine  in  the  Yale  Review.  To  one  who 
has  actually  lived  under  tbe  Soviet  regime  since  the 
beginning,  not  as  a  favored  guest,  but  as  a  private  citi- 
zen, it  is  clear  that  all  these  reforms  are  half-measures. 
Any  one  who  has  experienced  Bolshevism  in  practice 
has  a  right  to  doubt,  not  only  the  capacity  of  the  present 
.government  to  carry  them  out,  but  also  their  sincerity 
in  desiring  to  do  so.  The  present  artificial  stimulation 
of  trade  and  industry  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  the  Bolsheviki  have  not  conceded  the  existence  of 
private  property  rights,  nor  the  rights  of  man  as  a  citi- 
zen, as  these  are  understood  in  all  civilized  countries. 
And  until  these  fundamental  bases  of  civilization  are 
recognized,  no  real  progress  can  be  expected  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Russia.  If  the  Bolsheviki  should  ever 
be  forced  to  end  the  reign  of  terror  and  admit  the  rights 
of  property,  they  would,  of  course,  cease  to  be  Bol- 
sheviki. 

The  secret  of  success  in  life  is  for  a  man  to  be  ready 
for  hi    opportunity  when  it  comes. — Disraeli. 


H.  G.  Wells'  two  sons  .are  both  keen  and  successful 
science  students  with  the  ambition  to  devote  their  lives 
to  research  work. 

Mrs.  George  Sutherland,  wife  of  the  successor  to 
Associate  Justice  Clark,  is,  though  a  native  of  Utah, 
a  scion  of  the  distinguished  family  of  Lee.  Her 
father,  John  Percival  Lee,  formerly  of  Leesburg,  Vir- 
ginia, was  a  second  cousin  of  the  Confederate  leader. 
General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Dean  Inge,  the  "gloomy  dean"  as  he  is  sometimes 
called  in  England,  who  played  so  prominent  a  role  in 
the  Gentleman  with  a  Duster's  latest  revelations,  is  to 
lecture  this  winter  in  Norway  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Anglo-Norse  Society.  Probably  the  dean  will  be  better 
appreciated  in  the  sombre  north. 

Sidney  Dark,  who  is  joint  editor  of  the  English 
literary  paper,  John  o'  London's,  and  who  was  special 
correspondent  for  the  Daily  E.vpress  during  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference,  began  life  as  a  professional  singer 
and  later  became  an  actor.  He  drifted  into  journalism 
in  1899  by  writing  Green  Room  Gossip  in  the  Daily 
Mail.  He  has  published  several  books  on  the  subject 
of  the  stage. 

Representative  Joseph  Walsh  recently  resigned  from 
the  House  to  accept  a  Supreme  Court  judgeship,  leav- 
ing his  secretary,  Miss  Lily  S.  Darcy,  without  a  job  in 
Washington.  But  Miss  Darcy  has  solved  the  situation 
by  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination 
to  succeed  Mr.  Walsh.  She  is  said  to  have  a  strong 
political  following  in  the  South  Shore  district  and  her 
friends  are  betting  on  her  chances  to  return  the  winner. 

St.  John  Ervine  is  an  Ulsterman,  as  admirers  of  his 
Ulster  plays,  "John  Ferguson"  "Jane  Clegg,"  and 
"Mixed  Marriage,"  might  guess.  He  fought  in  France 
as  a  lieutenant  of  the  Dublin  Fusiliers  and  was  un- 
lucky enough  to  lose  a  leg.  Besides  holding  a  dis- 
tinguished position  among  living  dramatists,  he  is  a 
noted  dramatic  critic  and  a  witty  lecturer.  Mr.  Ervine 
is  described  as  a  sturdily  built  man  with  a  high  fore- 
head, a  prominent  nose,  and  light  curly  hair. 

Mr.  Max  Pemberton,  who  was  one  of  Lord  North- 
cliffe's  oldest  friends,  has  written  a  memoir  of  the  de- 
ceased publisher,  though  the  official  "life"  is  to  be  done 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  chief  leader  writer  to  the  Daily 
Mail  since  its  beginning.  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  author  of 
a  long  appreciative  sketch  of  Lord  Northcliffe  in  the 
new  volume  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  He  has,  in 
fact,  been  engaged  on  the  biography  for  several  years, 
and  Lord  Northcliffe  himself  provided  him  with  a  large 
quantity  of  private  material. 

There  is  nothing  eccentric,  bizarre,  or  Bohemian 
about  Hugh  Walpole,  the  British  novelist,  who  is  as 
popular  in  this  country  as  he  is  at  home.  Walpole  was 
born  in  Auckland.  New  Zealand,  in  1884.  where  his 
father,  who  has  since  become  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
was  the  incumbent  of  St.  Mary's  Pro-Cathedral.  Mr. 
Walpole  is  most  accurately  described  as  a  perfect 
gentleman.  He  is  so  well-mannered  that  it  is  almost 
a  shock,  one  commentator  says,  to  find  that  he  is  also  an 
intellectual.  He  dislikes  being  misunderstood  and  still 
more  being  disliked.  No  man  understands  better  the 
gentle  art  of  making  friends. 

Rudolf  Besier,  the  English  dramatist  and  collaborator 
with  H.  G.  Wells  in  the  dramatic  version  of  "Kipps," 
is  of  Dutch  extraction  and  an  admittedly  lazy  dispo- 
sition. His  acknowledged  recreation  is  "anything  that 
takes  the  mind  from  w-ork."  He  is  said  to  have  a  boy's 
eagerness,  a  boy's  power  of  enjoyment,  a  boy's  determi- 
nation to  put  off  till  tomorrow  that  which  should  be 
done  today.  Before  he  launched  into  his  successful 
career  as  a  playwright  he  worked  for  several  years  in 
various  journalistic  capacities,  especially  for  the  firm  of 
C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Ltd.  He  was  at  one  time  editor 
of  the  Royal  Magazine.  He  has  also  made  his  mark 
as  a  translator. 

Mrs.  Coombs-Tennant  of  Cardiff,  Wales,  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  public  women  of  her  small  country. 
She  has  recently  been  nominated  for  the  Forest  of 
Dean  seat  in  Parliament,  and  as  her  nomination  on  the 
Liberal  ticket  is  counted  almost  an  election,  she  may 
be  counted  on  as  the  third  feminine  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mrs.  Coombs-Tennant  comes  of  a 
powerful  family  of  the  middle  shires  of  England  and  is 
related  to  the  historic  Tennant  family.  After  her  mar- 
riage to  a  Welsh  business  man  she  went  to  Wales, 
where  since  his  death  she  has  continued  his  business 
and  political  affiliations.  Last  year  she  was  elected  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  the  Welsh  village  of  Glamorgan- 
shire— the  first  of  her  sex  to  serve  in  this  capacity. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Welsh  national  council  for 
prison  reform.  Her  recent  visit  to  this  country  was 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  our  model  prison 
system. 

Maurice  Francis  Egan,  veteran  poet,  professor,  and 
diplomat,  has  been  described  as  belonging  to  that  rare 
class  of  person  that  can  do  really  big  things  and  still 
always  have  time  for  the  little  things  of  life.  A  really 
mellow  personality,  he  is  not  modern,  in  his  absence  of 
complexes.  Dr.  Egan  is  a  Philadelphian,  a  fact  that  is 
often  lost  sight  of  because  he  is  so  much  a  citizen  of  the 
world.    Young  Egan  was  intended  for  the  law,  but  his 


journalistic  success  while  in  college  bent  his  steps  in 
that  direction  and  for  two  decades  he  was  novelist, 
editor,  poet,  and  professor  till  in  1896  he  was  called  to 
succeed  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  in  the  chair  of 
English  literature  in  the  Catholic  University  of  Wash- 
ington. His  residence  in  Washington  threw  hira  into 
government  circles,  and  in  1907  President  Roosevelt 
appointed  him  United  States  Minister  to  Denmark. 
The  appointment  was  renewed  through  several  ad- 
ministrations until  ill  health  compelled  Dr.  Egan  to 
retire  in  1918.  His  "Ten  Years  Near  the  German 
Frontier"  is  the  literary  fruit  of  his  diplomatic  career, 
which  was  definitely  ended  by  the  death  of  his  wife  in 
1921.  Dr.  Egan  has  retired  and  is  devoting  himself  to 
lecturing  and  writing. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Opportunity. 

Master  of  human  destinies  am  I ! 

Fame,    love,    and   fortune   on   my   footsteps   wait. 
Cities    and   fields    I    walk:     I    penetrate 

Deserts  and  fields  remote,  and  passing  by 
Hovel  and  mart  and  palace,  soon  or  late, 
I   knock  unbidden   once  at  every  gate ! 

If  sleeping,   wake  ;   if  feasting,  rise  before 
I  turn  away.     It  is  the  hour  of  fate, 
And   they   who   follow   me   reach   every  state 

Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 

Save   death;   but  those   who   doubt   or  hesitate; 

Condemned  to   failure,   penury,   and  woe, 
Seek   me   in   vain   and  uselessly  implore — 
I    answer   not.    and    I    return    no    more. 

— John  J,  Ingalls. 


Ode  to  the  West  Wind. 
I. 
O  Wild  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being 

Thou   from  whose   unseen   presence   the  leaves   dead 
Are   driven   like  ghosts   from   an   enchanter  fleeing, 

Yellow  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes  !      O   thou 
Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintrv  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  where  they  He  cold  and  low, 

Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  orave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the   Spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion   o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues   and  odours  plain   and  hill ; 

Wild   Spirit,   which   art  moving  everywhere ; 
Destroyer  and   preserver ;   hear,   O   hear ! 

II. 

Thou   on   whose   stream,    'mid   the    steep   sky's   commotion, 

Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  are  shed, 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  heaven  and  ocean, 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning!   there  are  spread' 
On   the   blue  surface   of  thine   airy   surge. 
Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 

Of  some  fierce  Msenad,  even  from  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height, 
The  locks   of  the   approaching  storm.     Thou  dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,   to  which  this   closing  night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  seoulchre. 
Vaulted   with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of   vapours,   from   whose    solid   atmosphere 

Black   rain,    and  fire,   and   hail,   will   burst :    O   hear ! 

in. 

Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 

The  blue   Mediterranean,   where  he  lav. 
Lull'd  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams. 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Baias's  bay, 
And   saw   in    sleep   old   palaces   and   towers 
Quivering  within  the   wave's  intenser  day. 

All   overgrown  with   azure  moss,   and  flowers 

So   sweet,    the    sense    faints   picturing  them !      Thou 
For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 

Cleave    themselves    into    chasms,    while    far   below 
The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 
The   sapless   foliage   of   the   ocean,   know 

Thy  voice,   and  suddenly  grow  gray  with   fear. 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves:    O  hear! 

IV. 
If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear; 

If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee  ; 
A  wave   to  pant  beneath   thy  power,   and  share 

The  impulse   of  thy  strength,   only  less   free 
Than  thou,   O  uncontrollable!  if  even 

I  were   as  in   my  boyhood,   and  could  be 

The   comrade   of   thy  wanderings   over  heaven. 

As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skiey  speed 
Scarce  seem'd  a  vision — I  would  ne'er  have  striven 

As  thus   with   thee   in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 
O  !   lift   me   as   a   wave,   a  leaf,   a   cloud ! 
I   fall  upon  the  thorns  of   life!      I  bleed! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has   chain'd   and  bow'd 
One  too   like  thee — tameless,   and  swift,   and   proud. 

V. 
Make   me   thy  lyre,    even   as   the   forest  is: 

What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  lik^e  its  own? 
The   tumult   of   thy   mighty   harmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep  autumnal  tone. 

Sweet  though  in  sadness.     Be  thou.  Spirit  fierce. 

My   spirit!      Be   thou   me,    impetuous   one! 

Drive  my   dead  thoughts  over  the  universe. 

Like  wither'd  leaves,  to  quicken  a  new  birth  ; 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse. 

Scatter,   as   from  an   unextinguish'd   hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind  ! 

Be   through   my   lips  to   unawaken'd   earth 
The  trumpet  of  prophecy  !     O  Wind, 
If  Winter   comes,   can   Spring  be   far  behind? 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 


October  21,  1922. 
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THE  INFANT  R.  L.  S. 


Scotch  Logic  and  Presbyterian  Pioty    Crop  Out  Early  in  the 
Child  Mind  of  Stevenson. 


Stevenson  lovers  the  world  over  will  observe  his 
birthday  this  year  with  even  greater  interest  than  usual 
because  of  the  publication  on  that  day  of  "Stevenson's 
Baby  Book,"  a  document  which  is  offered  the  public 
by  Mrs.  Lloyd  Osboume,  and  which  John  Howell  of 
San  Francisco  is  publishing  in  de  luxe  form.  Any  one 
might  imagine  that  Stevenson  must  have  been  a  remark- 
able and  a  lovable  youngster,  and  this  record  of  his  in- 
fancy kept  by  his  mother  throughout  his  first  seven  and 
a  half  years  of  existence  corroborates  the  guess.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  psychologist  of  genius  it  does 
more — it  foreshadows  Stevenson's  life.  Parents  be 
warned !  If  your  young  hopeful  does  not  give  signs  of 
greatness  in  infancy  the  chances  are  very  much  against 
his  acquiring  it  in  later  life,  as  one  might  acquire  golf 
or  a  taste  for  politics.  An  entry  in  the  diary  when 
"Smout,"  as  he  was  called  throughout  his  babyhood  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  was  less  than  three  indicates 
his  e.xceptionalness.     This  was  in  1853 : 

May  20th ;  Smout  at  Free  Church  Bridge  of  Allan  with 
Cummy  and  very  good.  He  got  a  sweetie  before  he  went 
in  and  kept  it  in  his  hand  the  whole  time.  The  servant  in 
our  lodgings  thinks  he  should  be  put  in  the  paper"  as  some- 
thing e.xtraordinary. 

It  might  be  urged  that  many  a  doting  nurse  thinks 
likewise.  But  read  "The  Baby  Book"  and  count  the 
harbingers  of  Stevenson's  literary  facility. 

A  great  French  educator  has  said  that  as  a  child  is 
trained  up  to  his  seventh  }ear  so  will  he  be  for  the 
remainder  of  life.  This  dictum  probably  refers  more 
particularly  to  the  normal  person,  for  it  seems  likely 
that  Stevenson's  genius  would  have  bloomed  in  any 
case,  with  nurture  or  without  it.  But  he  was  fortunate 
in  having  understanding  parents,  a  scientific  father  and 
a  mother  with  more  than  usual  interest  in  child  psy- 
chology', as  her  entries  in  "The  Baby  Book"  show. 
Perhaps  we  should  give  some  picture  of  Smout's  in- 
fancy from  the  beginning,  before  even  he  could  have 
shown  signs  of  genius.  The  record  of  his  birth  is  as 
follows : 


Place  of  Birth :   8  Howard  Place,  Edinburgh. 
Time   of  Birth :    Wednesday   13th,   November   1850   at 
I.  m. 
Color  of  Eyes :    Blue  at  first  turning  to  hazel. 
Color  of  Hair :    Very  fair,  almost  none  at  first. 
Nurse's  Name ;    Mrs.  Sayers. 
Doctor's  Name :    Dr.   Malcolm. 


1  :30 


We  will  omit  the  record  of  teething,  a  phenomenon 
that  may  be  of  paramount  interest  to  the  principals  in- 
volved, but  which  we  have  always  thought  of  as  of 
small  significance  to  any  one  else.  But  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  at  the  age  of  ten  months  he  stood  alone 
for  the  first  time  and  began  to  evince  a  decided  partiality 
for  eggs.  Still  earlier  events  are  recorded  under  "Early 
Incidents,"  as  follows : 

First  Journey:     To  Colinton  Manse  at  three  months  old. 

First  Crawl :    June  27th  backwards,  30th  forwards. 

First  Walk:  October  4th  walks  three  steps  alone.  11th 
fairly  off. 

First  Word:    June  10th,  Bab-Bab. 

We  fail  to  see  how  the  date  was  settled  on  for  the 
last  incident.  Or  does  the  fond  mother  mean  it  was  the 
first  time  he  uttered  an  audible  sound? 

An  interesting  entry  is  under  "Names."  for  these 
begin  to  reflect  the  personality  that  was  to  be  R.  L.  S. 
Probably  no  man  less  than  a  semi-royalty  was  ever 
more  benamed  than  he.  For  example,  the  Britannica 
informs  one  that  he  was  baptized  "Robert  Lewis  Bal- 
four Stevenson,"  but  that  he  dropped  the  Lewis  Bal- 
four at  about  the  age  of  eighteen  and  called  himself 
"Robert  Louis  Stevenson."  The  article  adds,  however, 
that  he  was  always  known  to  his  family  and  friends  as 
"Louis."  And  to  posterity  he  belongs  to  the  rare  class 
of  persons  who  are  recognized  by  their  initials,  so 
familiar  are  his  three  best-known  names.  Quite  a  com- 
plicated subject,  made  more  so  by  this  entry  in  "The 
Baby  Book" : 

Surname :    Stevenson. 

Christian  Name :    Robert  Louis  Balfour. 

Pet  Names :  Boulihasker,  Smoutie,  Baron  Broadnose,  Signer 
Sprucki,  otherwise,  Maister  Sprook  and  many  many  others, 
but  Smoutie  stuck  to  him  till  he  was  about  fifteen. 

To  make  this  early  record  complete  we  should  add 
that  he  was  vaccinated  July  18,  1851,  when  he  was 
eight  months  old. 

So  much  for  statistical  facts.  With  them  well  in 
mind  one  launches  into  the  charming  entries  that  Mrs. 
Stevenson  so  eagerly  kept,  almost,  one  would  think, 
with  a  foreknowledge  of  their  future  importance. 
There  is  an  embarrassment  of  choices,  but  it  is  appro- 
priate in  reviewing  this  birthday  book  to  begin  with 
the  note  made  on  his  first  anniversary : 

November  13th:  Our  darling  boy  a  whole  year  old  today. 
He  is  running  about  famously,  calls  Tom  "Mama"  and  warms 
his  hands  at  the  fire,  blows  out  lights  and  talks  a  great  deal 
in  an  unknown  tongue  besides  numerous  other  accomplish- 
ments of  a  like  nature. 

One  of  the  outstanding  facts  of  Stevenson's  early  his- 
tory is  that  he  was  an  exceptionally  good  boy.  That, 
too,  foreshadowed  the  blameless  life  he  was  to  lead.  Or 
was  the  latter  perhaps  the  result  of  his  excellent  train- 
ing in  youth  ?  His  mother  seems  to  have  been  a  model 
parent,  unceasing  in  her  devotion  to  Smout.    As  became 


good  Scotch  Presbyterians,  he  was  given  the  Bible  as 
soon  as  he  was  out  of  his  cradle.  And  again  we  query, 
did  this  not  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  purity  of 
his  literary  style?    But  let  the  text  speak  for  itself: 

September  :  Smout  begins  to  be  fond  of  stories  and  some- 
times asks  to  be  told  about  "the  big  stick,"  meaning  Cain  and 
-Abel,   and   Daniel   among  the  "growlers"   are  his  favorites. 

That  was  before  he  had  reached  the  two-year  mark, 
and  from  then  on  his  infancy  seems  to  have  been  fairly 
saturated  with  biblical  lore  and  religious  precept.  He 
was  very  fond  of  church.  The  following  also  refers  to 
a  date  before  his  second  birthday: 

November  7th :  Smout  in  Colinton  Church  with  Cummy. 
He  sat  in  the  front  Gallery  as  grave  as  a  judge  the  whole 
time.  When  asked  who  preached,  he  said  "Gatty  and  a  man" 
(the  precentor).  When  he  was  shown  my  picture  with  curls, 
which  I  have  since  given  up,  he  said  "Mama  brushing  her 
hair  to  make  it  all  tidy."  When  he  saw  his  shadow  on  the 
wall,  he  said  "The  shadow  hands  all  dirty." 

And,  indeed,  if  he  had  not  been  fated  by  parental 
intention  for  the  family  profession  of  civil  engineer,  he 
might  well  have  been  slated  for  the  pulpit.  An  entry  in 
1853  is  as  follows: 

April  17th:  Smout  at  church  and  behaved  very  well. 
Johnnie  and  Noona  are  quite  surprised  because  Smout  says 
prayers  out  of  his  head.  This  is  because  he  puts  in  the  name 
of  everybody  in  the  house  of  his  own  accord. 

And  we  have  already  heard  how  the  servant  in  the 
lodgings  thought  he  should  be  "put  in  the  paper"  be- 
cause of  his  unusual  church  behavior.  But  the  church 
as  a  profession  for  Smout  seems  never  to  have  entered 
any  one's  head,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  his  "favorite 
occupation" : 

July  24th :  Smout  at  Filrig  Church  with  Cummy  when  he 
came  home  he  told  us  "The  furthest  down  minister  (the  pre- 
centor) roared  as  loud  as  ever  he  could." 

Smout's  favourite  occupation  is  "making  a  Church."  He 
makes  a  pulpit  with  a  chair  and  stool  and  reads  sitting  and 
stands  up  and  sings  by  turns. 

But  though  this  strain  is  more  marked  in  him  than 
even  in  the  children  of  other  God-fearing  houses,  it 
was  not  the  only  remarkable  feature  of  Stevenson's 
childhood.  He  was  a  great  observer  and  a  great 
reasoner.  W^e  think  the  following  for  a  five-year-old 
bej'ond  even  the  run  of  bright  children's  mots: 

March  15th:  Smout's  s^'llogism  "Mama,  has  a  match  gas?" 
"Why  do  you  ask  dear?"  "Because  Papa  said  flame  was 
gas,   now  a  match  has  a  flame." 

He  even  applied  logic  to  religion,  as  these  several 
entries  will  testify,  in  the  years  '53,  '54,  and  '56  re- 
spectively : 

April  3d — When  I  was  telling  Smout  about  the  naughty 
woman  pouring  the  ointment  on  Christ  he  said  "But  Mama 
why  did  God  make  the  woman  so  naughty?" 

March  26th :  When  I  read  "There  is  beyond  the  sky"  to 
Lou  he  said  "but  Zi'liy  had  God  got  a  hell  ?"  I  said  "Are  we 
good  or  bad  people  ?"  Smout  "I  thing  you  and  Papa  are 
good."  I  said  "But  what  kind  of  hearts  have  we  ?"  Smout 
"I  think  you  have  a  nice  one," 

March  30th :  Smout  was  distressed  to  hear  that  sheep  and 
horses  did  not  know  about  God  and  said  "I  think  some- 
body might  read   the   Bible  to  them." 

January  13th:  Smout  heard  about  fearing  God,  he  said 
"Why  should  people  fear  him  as  if  he  was  going  to  kill 
them  ?" 

February  24th :  I  said  something  to  Smout  about  Christ 
having  died  to  save  him.  he  said  "Did  He  die  to  save  me  ?" 
"Yes."  "Me?  Well  then,  doesn't  that  look  very  much  as 
if  I  was  saved  already  ?" 

From  which  we  again  conclude  that  piety  was  the 
dominant  note  of  the  youthful  Stevenson's  life,  though 
it  may  be  that  his  religious  mother  stressed  this  side 
of  her  offspring's  character.  Reasonable  he  was  in  all 
his  reactions.  Two  entries  that  show  him  in  the  more 
normal  aspect  of  clever  babyhood  are  from  the  year 
1855: 

January  2nd :  Smout  asked  to  have  his  name  put  on  a  book. 
I  said  "Mr.  Smout  is  on  it."  He  replied  "Oh  but  you  must 
put  it's  his  book  or  somebody  will  say  'och,  och,  och,  Mr. 
Smoutie  has  been  writing  his  name  on  his   Papa's  books.'  " 

January  8th  :  Lou  "Do  the  flies  make  honey  ?"  Ma  "No 
dear."  Lou  "Then  do  they  make  butter  like  butteriiies  ?" 
Ma  "Butterflies  don't  make  butter."  Lou  "Then  what  is  the 
use  of  them  ?" 


And  a  later  entry  from  the  same  year  is  suggestive 
of  resourcefulness  and  reason : 

July  7th :  Smout  was  asked  "What  would  you  do  if  you 
were  left  on  a  desert  island  ?"  S.  "I  would  run  away."  "But 
if  there  was  water  all  round?"  S.  "I  would  come  away  in  a 
ship."  "But  if  there  was  no  ship?"  S.  "I  would  send  a  letter 
by  post."  "If  there  was  none?"  S.  "I  would  sit  down  and 
tal>e   a   hearty  greet"    (cry). 

It  was  also  in  the  year  1855  that  Stevenson's  first 
poetic  effort  is  recorded.  There  must  have  been  others, 
but  in  their  preoccupation  that  he  should  be  an  en- 
gineer his  parents  probably  thought  them  not  worth 
saving: 

September  1st : 

Smout's  Poetry 
"No  sun  is  in  the  sky 
While  night  comes  on 
Then  stars  and  moon  come  out 
And  then  another  day 
The  sun  comes  out  again." 


However,  they  eagerly  noted  his  engineering  pro- 
clivities: 

February  23d  :  When  Tom  told  Smout  about  putting  lines 
of  stones  for  the  wheels  of  carls,  he  said  "that  was  a  very 
good  idea  and  when  we  come  to  that  bridge  I'll  show  you  the 
railway  and  it's  just  the  very  same  thing.  And  I'll  show  you 
another  thing  that  1  want  to  know  the  meaning  of.  and  that's 
why  they  put  soda  water  bottles  on  the  telegraph." 

His  scientific  interests  were  no  doubt  inherited  from 
a  line  of  engineering  forebears,  but  undoubtedly  their 
manifestation  was  due  to  Stevenson's  keen  interest  in 
everything  about  him,  whether  it  was  Bible  stories,  the 


changing  seasons,  the  "elinphault"  at  the  zoo,  ir  his 
playmates  at  the  seashore.  One  of  his  early  scientific 
observations  must  have  been  in  the  back  of  his  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  lines  in  "The  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses"  that  begin  "In  winter  I  get  up  at  night  and 
dress  by  yellow  candle-light,"  for  he  thus  voices  his 
early  opposition  to  daylight  saving: 

April  18th:  Smout  cannot  understand  the  days  getting 
longer  and  says  "he  would  rather  go  to  bed  at  the  7  o'clock 
tliat  used  to  be." 

Sadly  enough,  it  is  not  only  the  accomplishment  and 
the  renown  of  Stevenson's  career  that  are  foreshadowed 
in  his  youthful  history.  The  ill  health,  the  inherent 
weakness  that  was  to  conquer  him  in  his  early  forties, 
was  also  with  him  from  the  beginning.  He  was  one  of 
those  children  who  are  nursed  carefully  through  a  pre- 
carious childhood.  Evidently  his  first  serious  illness 
was  in  1853  when  he  was  about  two  and  a  half : 

March  10th;  Dear  little  Smout  very  ill  with  an  attack  of 
croup.  He  had  on  a  mustard  plaster  on  his  chest  and  two 
leeches  on  his  dear  little  foot — when  he  saw  the  blood  he  said 
"Cover  it  up,  cover  it  up."  The  bites  had  to  be  burned  with 
caustic.  He  was  very  patient,  dear  little  man,  but  accused 
Cummy  of  hurting  him. 

March    17th  :      Better   but   pallid. 

And  again  in  1854: 

January  24th  :  Smout  seems  very  tired,  he  came  to  me  and 
said  "Do  you  think  I'm  looking  very  ill  ?"  It  turns  out  in- 
fantile remittant   fever. 

And  later  in  the  same  year : 

December  2nd :  Home  from  Morningside  where  we  had 
been  for  a  month  on  Louis'  account.  He  said  he  was  glad  to 
get  home  as  we  had  not  a  nice  sideboard  at  Morningside.  It 
just  had  a  place  for  setting  things  on  and  then  another  place 
for  setting  things  on  and  that  was  all. 

December  Sth :  Lou  said  "You  can  never  be  good  unless 
you  pray"  when  asked  how  he  knew,  he  said  with  great  em- 
phasis "Because  I've  tried  it." 

December  11th:  Lou  is  improving,  but  requires  to  be  kept 
very  quiet.  When  forbidden  to  run  about  with  one  of  his 
cousins,  he  looked  thoughtful  for  a  minute,  then  threw  away 
a  toy  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  said  with  great  indignation, 
"I  can't  be  bothered  with  such  fiddle  de  dee  and  nonsense." 

And  so  it  goes,  the  record  of  one  illness  after  an- 
other, not  the  usual  ailments  common  to  all  children, 
but  just  "illnesses."  In  1857  there  is  this  illuminating 
note: 

February  6th :  Lou  is  still  so  feverish  that  we  are  alarmed. 
Tom  gets  Christison  to  see  him.  He  says  it  is  nothing  but 
bronchitis,  that  he  should  soon  be  better,  but  this  house 
(1  Inverleith  Terrace)  is  bad  for  him  it  is  so  cold  from  being 
an  end  house. 

Like  all  real  geniuses,  Stevenson  had  a  touch  of  the 
mystic  about  him.  We  should  not  have  been  surprised 
if  like  Joan  of  Arc  he  had  had  familiar  voices  in 
childhood.  As  it  was  he  is  said  to  have  dreaint  that 
"he  heard  the  noise  of  pens  scratching,"  and  we  have 
seen  that  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  potency  of 
prayer  and  much  preoccupied  with  it.     Witness  again : 

May  9th :  Lou  was  naughty  today,  and  after  he  went  to 
bed  he  said  to  Cummy  "I  would  like  to  be  good,  I  think  I 
must  say  my  prayers  more  earnestly,  but  if  I  forget,  will  you 
do  it  for  me?" 

March  21st:  When  I  told  Smout  about  the  way  the  Ameri- 
cans used  their  slaves,  he  said  "I  think  God  might  send  them 
a   punishment." 

But  though  illness  and  a  religious  mother  made  his 
infancy  mystical  they  did  not  succeed  in  making  him 
effeminate.  His  physical  bravery — like  his  mysticism 
and  his  poetic  tendencies — was  with  him  from  the  be- 
ginning. He  was  only  two  at  the  time  of  the  following 
entry,  and  there  are  many  others  indicative  of  the 
courage  and  cheer  for  which  his  name  stands  as  much 
as  for  literary  style  or  imagination : 

January  25th :  Smout  at  the  Zoological  Gardens — highly 
pleased  and  very  courageous — he  went  close  to  the  "Elinfault" 
and  even  in  the  tiger  house  said  "My  not  fightened." 

One  of  the  last  entries  in  the  "baby  book"  rings 
again  the  ominous  knell  of  future  weakness  of  health. 
It  also  sketches,  as  do  so  many  of  these  thumb  notes 
of  Stevenson's  early  days,  one  of  the  other  and 
brighter  phases  of  his  life : 

November  13th:  Dear  Lewie  spends  his  7th  birthday  in  bed 
having  taken  bronchitis  but  he  is  much  comforted  by  the 
companionship  of  his  Sk*ye  terrier  dog  called  "Coolin"  which 
arrived  safely  from  the  West  Coast. 

So  we  can  but  end  as  we  began — if  you  are  a  genius 
you  show  it  early,  which  is  not  much  consolation  for 
the  rest  of  us,  unless  we  believe  in  the  law  of  com- 
pensation and,  like  Browning,  value  the  years  after 
forty. 

The  "Baby  Book"  will  contain  an  exact  facsimile  re- 
production of  the  pages  of  the  original  book,  accom- 
panied by  the  printed  text  of  the  manuscript  to  make 
it  more  easily  read.  A  baby  picture  of  Stevenson  in- 
evitably serves  as  frontispiece  and  there  is  an  intro- 
duction by  Katherine  Durham  Osbourne,  who  was  en- 
trusted with  the  little  book  on  Mrs.  Stevenson's  death 
and  who  has  now  offered  it  for  publication  for  the  first 
time.  Both  Mr.  Howell,  the  publisher,  and  Mr.  Nash, 
the  printer,  have  done  a  beautiful  piece  of  work  worthy 
of  the  admiration  of  Stevensonians  for  all  time. 

Stevenson's  Baby  Book.  Being  the  record  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  Robert  Louis  Balfour  Stevenson 
written  by  his  mother,  Margaret  Isabella  Balfour 
Stevenson.  San  Francisco:  John  Howell.  Publisher: 
$20.     (Copyright,  1922,  by  John  Howell.) 


Wait  not  till  you  are  backed  by  numbers.  Wait  not 
until  you  are  sure  of  an  echo  from  a  crowd.  The  fewer 
the  voices  on  the  side  of  truth,  the  more  distinct  and 
strong  must  be  your  own. — IV.  E.  Channing. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  October  14.  1922  (five  days),  were 
$140,300,000 :  for  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  $127,000,000;  an  increase  of  $13,- 
300,000. 


The  net  operating  income  of  the  Class  1 
railroads  of  the  United  States  totaled  $52,- 
579,799  in  August,  according  to  reports  just 
filed  by  the  carriers  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.    This  represented  a  return. 
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on  an  annual  basis,  of  only  2.65  per  cent,  of 
their  tentative  valuation,  the  lowest  since 
May,  1921. 

In  August  last  year  their  net  operating  in- 
come totaled  $90,160,200,  which  was  at  the 
annual  rate  of  return  of  4.54  per  cent.,  while 
in  July  this  year  it  was  $69,239,000,  or  4.04 
per  cent. 

The  railroads  failed  by  $66,657,800  to 
realize  a  6  per  cent,  return  on  their  tentative 
valuation.  They  also  fell  short  $61,689,500  of 
a  return  of  5^   per  cent.,  the  figure  fixed  by 
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the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission    ir 
decision  of  a  few  months  ago. 

The  railroads  in  August  had  operating  reve- 
nues totaling  $473,877,000,  a  decrease  of  6.3 
per  cent,  compared  with  the  same  month  last 
year,  while  their  operating  expenses  amounted 
to  $387,150,000,  an  increase  of  1.3  per  cent, 
over  the  same  month  last  year.  Factors  af- 
fecting this  decrease  in  revenues  and  the  in- 
crease in  expenses  were  the  coal  miners'  and 
railroad  shopmen's  strikes  and  the  decrease 
of  approximately  10  per  cent,  in  freight  rates 
made   effective   on  July   1st. 

Complete  reports  showed  that  the  railroads 
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during  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  had 
a  net  operating  income  of  $471,183,000,  com- 
pared with  $306,063,600  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year.  This  is  at  the  an- 
nual rate  of  return  of  4.07  per  cent,  on  their 
tentative  valuation,  compared  with  2.64  per 
cent,  during  the  first  eight  months  in  1921. 
Operating  revenues  for  the  eight  months' 
period  totaled  $3,528,502,000,  a  decrease  of 
3.2  per  cent,  compared  with  the  same  months 
last  year,  while  their  operating  expenses  to- 
taled $2,806,501,600,  a  decrease  of  9J  per 
cent,  compared  with  the  eight  months  last 
year.  The  railroads  during  that  period  this 
year  failed  by  $223,135,500  of  realizing  a  6 
per  cent,  return.  During  the  eight  months 
last  year  they  lacked  $388,255,500  of  that  re- 
turn. 

Complete  reports  show  that  the  carriers  in 
the  Eastern  district  had  a  net  operating  in- 
come in  August  of  $14,929,990,  compared  with 
$35,402,300  during  the  same  month  last  year, 
which  would  be  at  the  annual  rate  of  return 
of  1.52  per  cent.,  or  $44,059,000  below  a  6  per 
cent,  return.  The  operating  revenues  for  the 
carriers  in  the  Eastern  district  totaled  $227,- 
016,000,  a  decrease  of  4.9  per  cent,  under 
those  for  one  year  ago,  while  their  operating 
expenses  amounted  to  $196,821,900,  or  an  in- 
crease of  4.3  per  cent,  over  August,  1921. 

The  railroads  in  the  Southern  district  had 
a  net  operating  income  in  August  of  $4,618,- 
000,  compared  with  $4,422,000  during  the  same 
month  last  year.  Their  operating  revenues 
totaled  $54,321,300,  or  a  decrease  of  2.4  per 
cent,  under  the  same  month  last  year,  while 
their  operating  expenses  totaled  $46,083,000, 
or  4.6  per  cent,  under  those  of  August  last 
year.  The  net  operating  income  of  those 
roads  was  at  the  annual  rate  of  return  of  2.74 
per  cent.,  or  $5,477,000  below  a  6  per  cent, 
return. 

Complete  reports  show  that  the  carriers  in 
the  AVestern  district  had  a  net  operating  in- 
come in  August  of  $33,031,700,  compared 
with  $50,335,000  in  August  last  year.  This 
was  at  the  annual  rate  of  return  of  3.95  per 
cent,  on  their  tentative  valuation,  which 
lacked,  however,  $17,121,300  of  a  6  per  cent. 
return.  The  operating  revenues  for  those 
roads  totaled  $192,539,300,  a  reduction  of  8.9 
per  cent,  compared  with  the  same  month  in 
1921,  while  their  operating  expenses  amounted 
to  $144,245,000,  a  reduction  of  one-half  of  1 
per  cent,   under  August  one  year  ago. 

Forty-nine  roads  in  August  had  operating 
deficits.  Of  this  number,  twenty-eight  were 
in  the  Eastern  district,  eight  in  the  Southern, 
and  thirteen  in  the  Western  district.  In  July 
forty-seven  had  operating  deficits. 

Tabulations  as  to  earnings  in  August  are 
based  on  the  reports  of  197  Class  1  railroads 
representing  a  total  mileage  of  235,096  miles. 


Governor  Nestos  of  North  Dakota  predicts 
legislation  dissolving  the  Bank  of  North  Da- 
kota. North  Dakota  farmers  have  seen  the 
state  made  bankrupt  by  Nonpartisan  League 
leaders  seeking  to  make  money  out  of  state- 
supported  banks,  stores,  newspapers,  and  other 
enterprises. 

"Our  big  crop  this  year  will  give  a  stimulus, 
and  North  Dakota  will  soon  work  back  to  nor- 
mal. Undoubtedly  a  bill  to  abolish  the  Bank 
of  North  Dakota  will  come  before  the  next 
legislature  and  I  expect  it  to  pass.  The  State 
Bank  deposited  $50,000  on  the  average  in  each 
of  thirty-six  small  banks  controlled  by  men  in 
sympathy  with  the  Nonpartisan  League,  while 
the  700  banks  that  did  not  subscribe  to  its 
principles  were  lucky  if  they  got  $5000.  This 
kind  of  favoritism  disgusted  people  with  polit- 
ical banking.  Everything  is  looking  up  in  the 
state  now  that  we  have  got  back  to  political 
sanity." 

Figuring  that  "another  is  born  every 
minute,"  league  supporters  are  trying  to  put 
over  the  $500,000,000  Water  and  Power  Act 
in   California. 

This  would  make  the  North  Dakota  experi- 
ment look  like  a  children's  party  from  a 
financial   standpoint. 

The  political  distribution  of  state  funds 
that  would  be  indulged  in  in  California  under 
the  act  would  make  the  distribution  of  $5000 


and  $50,000  deposits  in  North  Dakota  banks 
look  like  mere  pin  money. 

Of  course  the  North  Dakota  scheme  was  to 
be  "self-supporting,"  just  as  the  Water  and 
Power  Act  is  promised  to  be. 

But  the  people  of  North  Dakota  are  now 
paying  the  losses. 

Would  California  fare  any  better? 


Railroads  are  cutting  fares  to  compete  with 
motor  vehicles  operating  on  publicly  main- 
tained highways. 

Indications  are  that  under  such  competition 
train  service  will  have  to  be  cut.  The  rail- 
roads face  the  same  problem  in  carrying 
freight. 

The  public  will  serve  itself  best  if  it  saves 
the  railroads  from  unprofitable  operation  and 
bankruptcy. 

Steel  tracks  and  powerful  trains  are  the 
real  process  for  handling  inland  traffic,  and  ii 
the  railroads  are  starved  by  lack  of  traffic,  the 
public  service  will  suffer. 

In  the  situation  there  is  this  query:  Should 
the  public  tax  itself  to  maintain  highways  on 
which,  for  private  profit,  motor  vehicles 
operate  on  a  free  right-of-way,  while  the  rail- 
roads operate  on  an  expensive  privately  built 
right-of-way  and  in  addition  pay  heavy  taxes 
on  the  valuation  of  such  right-of-way? 

The  right-of-way  and  its  maintenance  is  one 
of  the  heavy  costs  of  railroad  operation.  Il 
is  a  cost  that  motor  vehicles  competing  with 
the  rail  lines  escape,  save  for  the  compara- 
tively light  tax  now  imposed. 

Overloaded  trucks  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  destroy  the  highways,  and  the  high- 
ways cost  the  taxpayer  a  huge  sum.  To  save 
the  public  highways  from  destruction  will  cost 
another  huge  and  constantly  growing  sum. 

The  prol>lem  is  how  'o  balance  the  relations 
between  the  railroads  and  commercial  vehicles 
carn'ing  traffic  on  the  free  highways,  and  is 
a  very  delicate  and  important  question. — In- 
dustrial News  Bureau. 


Within  the  last  two  weeks  six  different 
Liberty  bond  issues  sold  below  par.  United 
Kingdom  514  per  cent,  bonds  dropped  to  the 
lowest  levels  reached  since  last  April,  and 
corporation  investments  sold  off  anywhere 
from  substantial  fractions  to  more  than  three 
points.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  bond 
market  that  prices  should  give  way  all  around 
in  that  manner?  says  Commerce  and  Finance. 

Four   reasons   suggest   themselves: 

(1)  The  bond  market  was  a  little  top- 
heavy  as  a  result  of  the  uninterrupted  up- 
ward movement  which  had  lifted  the  average 
value  of  representative  issues  twelve  points 
above  prices  of  a  year  ago.  Such  an  ex- 
traordinary advance  was  bound  to  tempt  in- 
A^estors  who  bought  bonds  when  they  were 
cheap  to  take  profits,  particularly  as  many 
believe  that  the  upward  movement  has  culmi- 
nated. 

(2)  The  European  war  scare  has  unques- 
tionably had  an  unfavorable  influence  on 
bonds  just  as  it  has  had  on  stocks  and  on 
foreign  exchanges.  Not  that  this  country  is 
likely  to  be  forced  into  active  participation 
in  the  Turkish  affair,  but  rather  because  of 
the  enormous  financial  stake  we  have  in  Eu- 
rope. Before  the  war  Europe  was  a  creditor 
of  the  United  States  through  an  investment 
of  upwards  of  $5,000,000,000  in  American  se- 
curities. Now  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot. 
Europe  has  liquidated  those  securities,  while 
we  have  taken  on  an  enormous  load  of  Eu- 
ropean debt  in  the  form  of  an  $11,000,000,000 
war  loan  which  is  unsecured  and  unfunded,  a 
commercial  credit  which  has  been  estimated  as 
high  as  $6,000,000,000.  and  an  investment  of 
about  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars  in  Eu- 
ropean bonds,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  It 
is  idle  for  us  to  assume  that  we  have  no  vital 
interest  in  European  politics  with  an  invest- 
ment abroad  of  nearly  $20,000,000,000. 

(3)  The  approaching  refunding  operation 
of  the  Treasury  Department  has  perhaps  been 
the  principal  reason  for  the  unsettlement  of 
bond  prices.  Both  because  of  the  size  of  the 
transaction,  which  it  is  expected  will  involve 
an  emission  of  $1,000,000,000  of  bonds,  and 
because  no  one  excepting  perhaps  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  himself  knows  just  what 
the  terms  of  the  issue  will  be,  there  has  been 
much  selling  of  Liberty  bonds.  That  sellinc; 
was  precautionary,   lest  the  terms  of  the  new 
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issue  should  prejudice  the  market  for  out- 
standing bonds.  As  Liberty  bonds  are  the 
pivot  around  which  other  investments  revolve, 
a  decline  in  them  naturally  had  the  ett'ect  of 
causing  values  of  those  other  bonds  to  react 
also. 

Two  distinct  reports  have  been  heard  in 
Wall  Street  regarding  the  treasury's  plans. 
One  is  that  a  $1,000,000,000  long  bond  bearing 
a  4  per  cent,  coupon  and  carrying  tax-exempt 
features  will  be  offered.  The  other  is  that  a 
$500,000,000  issue  of  4%  per  cent,  long-term 
partially  tax-exempt  bonds  will  be  made  and 
that  the  balance  of  about  $500,000,000  re- 
quired to  refund  the  billion  dollars  of  4^ 
Victory  notes  called  for  December  15th  will 
be  financed  with  a  short-term  note  issue  bear- 
ing a  lower  rate  of  interest.  The  recent  weak- 
ness of  Liberties  was  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  investment  banking  fraternity  expects  to 
see  a  4l:i  per  cent,  bond  offered.  A  bond 
bearing  the  higher  rate  and  running  for 
twenty  to  thirty  years  would  hurt  the  market 
for  the  outstanding  4J^  per  cent.  Liberties, 
which  mature  in  a  much  shorter  period.     On 
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the  other  hand  a  4  per  cent,  bond  would 
tend  to  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the  out- 
standing issues. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  Wall  Street's 
nervousness  over  the  forthcoming  refunding 
operation  is  unwarranted.  Hitherto  Mr.  Mel- 
lon has  proved  himself  without  a  peer  as  a 
judge  of  the  money  market.  He  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  make  no  mistake  when  it 
comes  to  the  most  important  piece  of 
financing  which  his  administration  has  been 
called  on  to  perform.  It  is  certain  that  he 
would  not  wittingly  do  anything  which  would 
prejudice  the  market  for  outstanding  Liber- 
ties. The  writer's  guess  is  that  if  Mr.  Mel- 
lon comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  market 
would  not  absorb  a  4  per  cent,  bond,  he  will 
put  out  a  short-term  note  and  defer  long-tern, 
financing  until   a   more   favorable   time. 

(4)      Banks    which    were    large    buyers    of 
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Liberty  bonds  during  the  last  twelve  months 
to  invest  funds  temporarily  idle  owing  to 
business  depression  are  converting  their  bonds 
into  cash  and  loaning  the  money  for  com- 
mercial and  industrial  purposes  at  a  consider- 
ably higher  rate  than  they  could  obtain  from 
Liberties.  The  transactions  referred  to  have 
been  made  wholly  without  prejudice.  They 
are   good   banking   business. 

The  feature  of  the  market  for  new  financing 
last  week  was  the  sale  of  an  issue  of  $75.- 
000,000  Federal  Land  Bank  bonds  at  prices  to 
yield  4,30  to  4.15  per  cent.  They  were 
snapped  up  in  forty-five  minutes,  largely  be- 
cause they  were  sold  slightly  below  the  actual 
market  for  such  bonds.  So  many  subscrip- 
tions were  received  for  them  that  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  books  was  a  mere  matter 
of  form.  Land  bank  bonds,  while  not  a  gov- 
ernment security,  are  issued  imder  the  au- 
thority of  the  government,  have  been  prd- 
nounced  instrumentalities  of  the  government 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  are  wholly  tax 
exempt.     They  are  acceptable   as  security   for 


and  interest.  Payment  will  be  made  at  the 
Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New  York.  These 
notes  are  part  of  an  issue  of  $3,000,000  origi- 
nally  offered   in  July.    1920. 
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government  deposits  and  are  legal  for  savings 
banks  in  thirty-six  states.  But  they  are  not 
wholly  free  from  objection.  They  are  secured 
by  mortgage  on  farm  lands  and  everybody 
knows  that  value  of  land  is  not  stable.  Great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  land  loans  lest 
equity    become    impaired    by    depreciation    in 

value  of  the  land.   . 

George  H.  Burr  &  Co.  announce  that  the 
S-  S.  Kresge  Company  will  redeem  on  January 
1,  1923,  all  the  outstanding  serial  7  per  cent. 
gold  notes,  due  January  1,  1923  to  1926  in- 
clusive. Notes  due  January  1,  1923,  will  be 
paid  at  part  and  interest,  while  those  due 
January  1,   1924  and  1926,  will  be  paid  at  102 


The  bond  market  at  its  present  stage  is 
sensitive  to  outside  influences,  and  responded 
to  a  pessimistic  interpretation  of  the  Near 
East  problem  by  a  reaction.  Selling  has  not 
gone  far,  however,  nor  does  it  appear  that  it 
will.  In  fact,  a  rally  has  already  occurred 
which  has  wiped  out  the  majority  of  the  losses. 
This  only  goes  to  show  that  fundamental 
factors  after  all  are  the  determining  ones.  So 
long  as  credit  is  easy  at  home  and  general 
business  conditions  improving,  investors  have 
no  cause  for  alarm.  If  sound  American  bonds 
are  not  safe  then  nothing  offers  a  safe  in- 
vestment, says  Forbes  Magazine. 

The  autumn  is  always  a  season  of  heavy 
credit  requirements,  but  the  advent  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  has  well  eliminated  the 
strain.  Formerly  higher  money  rates  came 
regularly  with  the  harvesting  of  crops,  and 
bankers,  borrowers,  and  investors  expected 
this  and  acted  accordingly.  This  year  the  de- 
mand has  been  subnormal  because  of  lower 
prices,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  commercial 
needs  are  considerably  above  those  of  the 
spring  and  summer.  The  increased  demand 
so  far  has  resulted  in  no  upturn  in  money 
rates  andy  only  a  slight  decline  in  the  ratio  of 
reserves  to   liabilities. 

Just  what  may  be  expected  as  to  the  futuie 
course  of  rates  for  commercial  paper  is  de- 
pendent upon  several  factors,  the  principal  one 
being  the  progress  which  is  made  in  business 
recovery.  The  Federal  Reserve  system  and  its 
rediscount  rates  do  not  reflect  the  demand 
for  banking  accommodation  for  two  or  three 
months  after  it  materializes.  Local  banking 
institutions  are  able  to  take  care  of  the  early 
requirements.  It  is  probable  that  their  re- 
sources are  being  taxed  pretty  close  to  ca- 
pacity at  this  time  and  if  the  demand  is  sus- 
tained or  augmented  the  Federal  Reserve  sys- 
tem will  soon  begin  to  show  it  by  an  expan- 
sion in  the  volume  of  bills  rediscounted  and 
a  gain  in  circulation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  demand  does  continue,  and  if  a  moderate 
decline  in  the  Federal  Reserve  ratio  is  re- 
ported it  should  be  taken  to  mean  that  busi- 
ness is  of  such  a  proportion  to  require  banking 
aid  and  hence  on  the  road  to  health. 

There  is  a  very  wide  margin  of  safety  which 
can  be  traversed  before  there  is  any  occasion 
to  look  for  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  the  credit 
necessary  for  legitimate  needs.  If  business 
reaches  the  extent  held  out  for  it  money  rates 
will  no  doubt  advance,  but  the  advance  will 
not  be  large.  The  banking  resources  are  now 
far  greater  than  at  any  time  during  the  war, 
while  commodity  prices  are  substantially 
lower  and  as  great  a  volume  of  business  as 
that  of  1920  could  be  financed  by  a  much 
smaller  volume  of  credit  than  required  at  that 
time. 

First-grade  bonds  are  selling  as  high  as  are 
warranted  by  current  credit  conditions.  The 
outlook  does  not  indicate  easier  credit,  but 
possibly  a  slight  tightening  later  on  and  little 
more  marketwise  can  be  expected  of  these 
issues.  There  are,  however,  no  substitutes 
which  are  available  when  all  factors  are  taken 
into  consideration.  Speculative  bonds  are 
still   attractive   and  should  work  higher. 


Sound  Investments 

Wm.  R.  Staats  Co. 

has  for  35  years  safe- 
guarded the  interests  of 
California  investors  by  re- 
commending bonds  which 
afford  the  highest  yield 
consistent  with  first-class 
security. 

WM.R.  STAATS  CO. 
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AlexanderBldg.,MonteomerySt..cor.oFBu3h 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

'rdcphonc  Kt-amy  3K1 
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E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons  and  the  William  R. 
Staats  Company  are  members  of  a  syndicate 
offering  $10,000,000  Southern  California  Edi- 
son Company  general  and  refunding  mortgage 
5  per  cent,  gold  bonds.  Price  95  and  interest, 
yielding  about  5.40  per  cent.  These  bonds  are 
exempt  from  personal  property  tax  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Southern  California  Edison  Company 
owns  or  controls  and  operates  properties  for 
the  generation,  transmission,  and  distribution 
of  electric  light  and  power.  The  system  in- 
cludes generating  plants  with  a  present  total 
capacity  of  376,700  horsepower,  of  which 
249.600  horsepower  is  hydro-electric,  and  oper- 
ates in  ten  counties  in  Southern  California, 
the  territory  served  either  directly  or  at  whole. 
sale  having  an  area  of  over  55,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  about  1,500,000. 
Among  312  cities  and  towns  served  are  Los 
Angeles.  Pasadena,  Riverside,  Long  Beach, 
Santa  Barbara,  San  Bernardino,  Redlands. 
and  Porterville. 


community  of  fine  homes,  well-kept  orchards 
and  productive  gardens,  with  fine  streets,  and 
a  population  of  about  700.  and  immediately 
adjoins  the  city  of  Lewiston,  with  a  popu- 
lation  of   about    7000. 


An  issue  of  $333,000  of  Lewiston  Orchards 
Municipal  Irrigation  District  Nez  Perce 
County,  Idaho,  serial  7  per  cent,  gold  bonds  is 
l)eing  offered  by  the  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp 
Company  at  prices  according  to  maturities  to 
yield  6 '4  per  cent.,  income  tax  exempt.  The 
bonds  are  dated  July  1.  1922,  and  are  due 
serially  from  May,  1933,  to  May,  1942.  These 
bonds  are  payable  from  direct  taxes  ranking 
ahead  of  any  private  liens  and  first  mort- 
gages, including  mortgages  securing  Federal 
Farm  Loan  bonds. 

Domestic  and  irrigation  watet  is  served  the 
entire  district,  which  is  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation  and  productivity.  The  assessed 
valution  for  general  taxes  is  nearly  double  the 
entire  indebtedness  of  the  district.  The  value 
of  the  lands  is  appraised  at  4.39  times  the 
bonded  debt.  The  lands  of  the  district  have 
been   irrigated   since    1908.     The   district  is   a 


Analogies  do  not  afford  the  premises  upon 
which  sound  investing  should  be  based,  but 
they  do  serve  to  emphasize  several  points  of 
interest  and  value.  Investors  have  been  used 
to  seeing  high-grade  railroad  stocks  on  a  7 
per  cent,  or  8  per  cent,  yield  basis  for  so  long 
that  they  are  apt  to  forget  the  position  which 
these  securities  occupied  under  pre-war  con- 
ditions which  seem  likely  to  recur.  To  one 
buying  New  York  Central,  for  instance, 
around  SO,  par,  with  a  yield  of  but  5  per  cent., 
suggests  profit-taking.  Yet  in  the  last  bull 
market  in  rails,  that  of  1909,  New  York  Cen- 
tral sold  to  a  level  of  147,  where  the  yield 
was  3.40  per  cent.  And  this  was  following 
the  depression  of  1907,  when  the  stock  dipped 
to  a  low  of  89.  says  Forbes  Magazine, 

If  the  proportions  developed  in  the  railroad 
market  of  1909  were  warranted,  a  much 
sounder  foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  bull 
market  of  equal  extent  at  this  time.  New 
York  Central  earned  6.20  per  cent,  on  the  out- 
standing stock  in  1907,  5. OS  per  cent,  in  1908. 
and  7.66  per  cent,  in  1909.  For  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  current  year  it  earned  at  the 
annual  rate  of  11.72  per  cent.  In  point  of 
earnings  there  is  a  much  greater  expectancy 
of  an  increase  in  the  dividend  rate  now  than 
in  the  former  market.  And  in  1900  no  con- 
solidations of  importance  were  pending  as 
now. 

Railroad  legislation  during  the  last  several 
years  has  been  highly  salutary,  the  results  of 
which  protect  the  investor  against  misconcep- 
tion in  connection  with  actual  earnings 
through  the  appearance  monthly  of  an  in- 
come statement ;  funds  can  no  longer  be  di- 
verted from  stockholders  in  the  fashion  for- 
merly possible  and  practiced  ;  nor  are  death- 
dealing  rate  wars  permissible  at  this  time  un- 
der equalized  tariffs. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  reporting  earnings  at 
the  highest  rate  for  many  years.  From  not 
earning  fixed  charges  in  1920,  this  road  has 
recovered  to  a  position  where  these  are  be- 
ing covered  more  than  two  and  one-half  times 
over  and  net  earnings  applicable  to  the  com- 
mon are  equivalent  to  over  16.50  per  cent. 
Control  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  is 
owned,  this  road  in  turn  having  a  half  interest 
in  the  Chicago.  Indianapolis  &  Louisville 
(The  Monon),  and  jointly  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
and  L.  &  N.  lease  the  Georgia  Railroad,  giv- 
ing the  company  control  over  11,784  miles  of 
trunk  lines.  Annually  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
receives  interest  and  dividends  on  its  invest- 
ments aggregating  close  to  $4,000,000,  a  figure 
within  less,  than  $1,000,000  of  the  combined 
preferred  and  common  stock  dividend  require- 
ments. Louisville  &  Nashville  itself  is  earn- 
ing at  the  rate  of  approximately  IS  per  cent. 
on  its  stock  and  could  increase  the  present 
7  per  cent,  dividend  rate,  more  than  half  of 
the  additional  disbursement  going  directly  to 
Atlantic  Coast  Line. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  owns 
and  operates  over  11,500  miles  of  track  be- 
tween Chicago  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
first  stretch  was  opened  in  1870,  and  between 
then  and  1889  expansion  was  rapid,  so  rapid. 
in  fact,  that  it  got  into  financial  difficulties 
and  a  reorganization  was  necessary.  In  the 
depression  of  1893  it  aga'n  suffered  severely 
and  went  into  bankruptcy.  E,  P.  Ripley  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  company's  affairs  in 
1896  and  under  his  guidance  Atchison  has 
worked  into  one  of  the  strongest  positions 
occupied  by  any  American  railroad.  Divi- 
dends have  been  paid  regularly  on  the  com- 
mon stock  since  1901,  6  per  cent,  being  main- 
tained from  1910  to  date.  Earnings  are  now 
running  at  the  annual  rate  of  about  10.50  per 
cent,  on  the  common  against  a  slightly  higher- 
rate  earlier  in  the  year,  unusual  expenditures 
being  made  for  maintenance  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

A  decision  on  the  part  of  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  to  issue  preferred  stock  can  be  inter- 
preted as  indicating  the  very  high  order  of 
this  road's  credit  and  earnings  outlook.  The 
amount  of  preferred  stock  to  be  sold  at  this 
time  is  not  large,  approximately  $12,500,000. 
upon  which  the  dividend  requirement  is  less 
than  $1,000,000  annually.  Proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  new  stock  are  to  be  used  for  con- 
structive purposes  and  should  result  in  ad- 
ditional earnings  sufficient,  not  only  to  cover 
the  dividend  requirements,  but  also  to  show 
a  balance  applicable  to  the  common  stock. 
Averaging  the  months  of  low  production  of 
coal  against  the  heavy  movement  prior  to  the 
strike,  C.  &  O..  is  earning  at  the  rate  of 
about  14  per  cent,  on  the  common.  Such  a 
rate  of  income  would  allow  of  a  6  per  cent, 
dividend  and  the  probabilities  of  an  increase 
are  augmented  by  the  provisions  of  the  5  per 
cent,  convertible  bond  issue,  which  provide 
for  conversion  of  $40,000,000  of  bonds  at  80 
for  the  st^ick  up  to  April  1.  1923.  As  the 
bonded  debt  is  about  4  to  1,  conversion  is  de- 
sirable from  the  standjioint  of  sound  finances. 
Like  other  roads  operating  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. Chicago  and  Northwestern  has  not  yet 
gotten  into  its  normal  earnings  stride.  For 
the    first    six    months    of    1922    the    common 


earned  at  the  annual  rate  of  about  7  per  cent., 
but  a  decided  improvement  took  place  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  and  it  is  being  main- 
tained. The  preferred  stock  is  participating 
— after  7  per  cent,  has  been  paid  on  both 
issues,  the  preferred  is  entitled  to  3  per  cent, 
additional  and  after  10  per  cent,  has  been  paid 
on  both  they  participate  equally. 

Almost  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  traffic  of 
Delaware  &  Hudson  is  made  up  of  coal,  and  ■ 
the  decline  in  production  of  both  anthracite 
and  bituminous  from  April  to  the  latter  part 
of  August  seriously  interfered  with  earnings. 
So  far  this  year  the  road  has  scarcely  earned 
fixed  charges,  but  a  great  part  of  the  loss  will 
be  made  up  in  the  autumn.  Normally,  D.  & 
H.  should  earn  about  14  per  cent,  on  its  stock. 

Illinois  Central  is  another  railroad  which 
has  accomplished  new  financing  recently  by  a 
preferred  stock  issue  instead  of  bonds.  Divi- 
dends on  the  preferred  come  ahead  of  the 
common,  but  the  earning  power  of  the  new 
capital  is  more  than  sufficient  to  carry  itself. 
Making  allowance  for  preferred  dividends,  the 
common  is  earning  at  the  rate  of  over  18  per 
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cent.  The  preferred  is  convertible,  share  for 
share,  into  common  stock,  and  as  the  common 
pays  a  higher  rate  conversion  of  the  entire 
issue   is  likely  at  an   early  date. 

Norfolk  &  Western  also  carries  about  75 
per  cent,  coal  out  of  its  total  loadings,  but 
its  was  not  affected  materially  by  the  recent 
strike,  because  most  of  its  traffic  originates 
in  non-union  districts.  Earnings  are  running 
at  the  rate  of  over  16  per  cent.,  which  has 
rarely  been  exceeded.  Dividends  have  been 
paid  since  1901  at  varying  rates,  7  per  cent, 
being  maintained  from  1918  to  the  present 
time.  ■ 

The  proposed  Water  and  Power  Act  is 
really  a  constitutional  amendment  which,  if 
adopted  by  the  voters  at  the  election  next  No- 
vember, would  automaticallj'  increase  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  California  six  times 
It  proposes  the  issuance  of  $500,000,000  of 
state  bonds  to  put  the  state  into  the  electrical 
power  business. 

Why  should  California  incur  this  huge  .debt, 
or  any  debt,  to  go  into  the  power  business. 
Are  there  no  legitimate  purposes  for  which 
the  state  can  use  its  credit? 

Pri\ate  capital  is  ready  to  take  the  risks 
of  hydro-electric  development,  and  has  done 
so   with   such  good  effect  that  now  California 
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leads    the   world   in   the   production   of   cheap 
and  plentiful  power. 

As  our  population  increases  we  are  going  to 
need  our  credit  for  schools  and  highways  and 
bridges  and  public  buildings  and  for  the  other 
facilities  that  a  state  is  bound  to  pro\-ide  for 
its  people.  Private  capital  is  not  going  to 
build  schools  and  roads  for  California. 

Why  should  we  waste  our  credit  where  we 
do  not  need  it? 

Why  should  California  impair  its  credit  to 
the  detriment  of  its  future  legitimate  need^ 
when  it  has  nothing  to  gain  ? 

Voters  baring  due  regard  for  their  own  wel- 
fare and  that  of  their  state  will  vote  No  on 
Amendment  Xo.  19  at  the  election  next  No- 
vember. 

— a^ 

Dickens  found  the  name  Pickwick  on  the 
old  Bolt-in-Tun  inn.  Mr.  Landiear  Lucas  has 
in  his  possession  an  1S3S  poster:  "Bolt-in- 
Tun,  Royal  Mail  and  Coach  Establishment, 
Fleet-street  London.  Day  and  night  coaches 
to  Bath  and  Bristol,  through  Marlboro'  and 
Devizes.  White  Hart  Day  Coach.  Morning, 
7.  Regulator  Night  Coach.  Evening,  6.  Pro- 
prietors, Robert  Gray  and  Moses  Pickwick 
and   Co." 


The  brain  of  the  gorilla  is  only  about  one- 
third  the  weight  of  a  good-sized  human  brain. 
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Tunc    30th.    1922 

Assets $76.170.17?.18 

Deposits 72.470.177.18 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 1.000.000.00 

Reserv-.  and  Contingent  Funds...     2.700.000.00 
Emplcyecs'   Pension    Fund 385,984.61 

.■\  dividend  to  depositors  of  FOUR  AND 
OXE-QUARTER  (4%)  per  cent,  per  annum 
was  ieclared  for  the  six  months  ending  June 
30th,    1922. 


BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


Our  present  preoccupation  with  the  omnis- 
cient and  ubiquitous  flapper  and  all  the  trap- 
pings of  her  day  has  evidently  given  Mr. 
Hergesheimer  the  idea  for  a  book  in  which 
the  post-bellum  young  person  is  only  present 
as  a  fillip  to  an  earlier  and,  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Hergesheimer,  more  gracious  era.  There 
are  many  ways  of  writing  a  novel,  and  the 
old  ways  are  generally  the  best.  In  "The 
Bright  Shawl,"  Mr.  Hergesheimer  has  used  the 
device  of  reminiscences — also,  used,  we  think 
less  successfully,  by  Miss  West  in  the  second 
book  of  "The  Judge."  There  are  no  hard  and 
fast  rules  for  that  extraordinary  phenomenon, 
the  telling  of  a  stor>'.  hut  certainly  a  man's 
reminiscence  of  his  youth  is  one  of  the  most 
natural  and  in  the  case  of  "The  Bright  Shawl" 
most  effective  that  could  be  employed.  If  Mr. 
Hergesheimer  had  related  this  romance  of  the 
Cuban  revolt  in  the  third  person,  plunging  us 
back  without  introduction  to  the  'nineties  and 
their  very  foreign  problems,  nine  readers  out 
of  ten  w-ould  have  passed  up  the  book  as  some- 
thing of  not  vital  interest.  Instead,  his  yam 
is  spun  from  the  peak  of  the  present  and  it^ 
pattern  is  invested  with  a  richness  and  a  per- 
spective that  it  would  certainly  have  lacked 
otherwise.  Xot  for  an>-thing  would  we  mar 
the  reader's  enjoyment  in  that  colorful  picture 
of  Cuban  civilization  at  the  time  of  the  revolt 
by  sketching  it  ever  so  slightly  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  "The  Bright  Shawl"  is  a  dis- 
tinguished piece  of  work  and  a  storj*  of  grip- 
ping interest — two  attributes  not  easy  to  com- 
bine in  one  novel.    

Learning  is  certainU'  becoming  popular.  Re- 
cently a  library  of  classics  has  come  to  our 
attention  which  sell  for  the  truly  nominal  sum 
of  10  cents  each.  How  "Poor  Richard,"  how 
Lincoln,  would  have  rejoiced  at  such  an  ex- 
change of  wisdom  for  a  few  pence.  The  "Ten- 
Cent  Pocket  Series,"  as  it  is  called,  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Haldeman-Julius  Company  of 
Girard.  Kansas,  and  though  we  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  inspect  the  284  volumes 
that  have  so  far  been  issued  in  this  demo- 
cratic series — and  if  its  price  is  popular  its 
subject  matter  is  catholic — the  "New  Library 
of  Thirty-"  is  all  that  one  could  hope  for.  It 
ranges  from  Confucius  to  Oscar  Wilde  and  in- 
cludes philosophy,  poetry,  biography,  natural 
historj'.  drama,  fiction,  and  archseologi.-.  A 
veritable  universitj-  course.  And,  though  the 
rather  trite  classics  such  as  "Ghosts"  and  De 
Maupassant  are  included — doubtless  for  the 
benefit  of  contemporarj-  Poor  Richards  who 
might  not  get  them  otherwise — many  of  these 
little  pamphlets  will  add  to  any  one's  store 
of  information.  There  is.  for  example.  Wil- 
liam H.  Hudson's  "Herbert  Spencer:  His  Life 
and  Works."  Hudson  as  a  biographer  is  not 
familiar  to  every  one.  And  then  there  are  the 
indispensables.  Plato,  Johnson.  Confucius.  Wc 
recommend  the  "Ten-Cent  Pocket  Series"  to 
all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men.  R.  G. 


Letters  af  Ambrose  Bierce. 

"Good-by — if  you  hear  of  my  being  stood 
up  against  a  Mexican  stone  wall  and  shot  to 
rags  please  know  that  I  think  that  a  pretty 
good  way  to  depart  this  life.  It  beats  old 
age,  disease,  or  falling  down  the  cellar  stairs. 
To  be  a  Gringo  in  Mexico — ah,  that  is  eu- 
thanasia !" 

.\mbrose  Bierce,  one  of  the  first  editors  of 
the  Argonaut,  wrote  this  paragraph  in  1913. 
a  few  months  before  his  unexplained  disap- 
pearance. In  his  last  letter,  sent  from  a 
small  Texas  border  town,  he  said  that  he  in- 
tended to  enter  Mexico,  and  to  pass  through 
the  country  to  the  south  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  lost  his  life  there,  with  one  of  the 
revolutionary-  factions.  Doubtless  he  did  little 
to  avoid  death :  a  year  or  two  before  he  was 
sailing  even,-  day  in  a  canoe  through  the 
rough  waters  of  the  lower  Potomac  and 
writing  to  his  friends  that,  after  all,  "noth- 
ing matters."  A  disappointed  and  sombre 
gayety  hovered  over  the  last  years  of  his  soli- 
tude. 

The  "Letters  of  Ambrose  Bierce."  to  be  pub- 
lished shortly  by  the  Book  Club  of  California 
uncover  a  lonely,  proud,  and  turbulent  per 
sonality.  There  are  some  two  hundred  of 
them,  written  during  the  latter  part  of  hi 
life,  from  the  early  'nineties  to  the  year  of  his 
death ;  and  they  form  a  chain  of  the  most  in- 
timate and  revealing  glimpses  into  the  char 
acter  of  this  man  who  vras  known  to  the  public 
primarily  as  a  merciless  and  deadly  writer  of 
satire.  Addressed  to  close  friends,  many  of 
them  to  George  Sterling,  and  filled  with  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  a  rich  inner  life,  they  tell  the 
stor>-  of  the  period  when  Bierce  was  still  a 
journalist  in  San  Francisco. •  and  of  the  years 
that  followed  when  he  was  living  in  Washing- 
ton, writing  for  magazines  and  newspapers. 
The  man  that  emerges  from  the  pages  is 
kindly,  whimsical,  occasionally  bitter,  always 
sincere.  He  is  the  master  writing  to  younger 
men  and  criticizing  their  work,  the  friend 
jealous  of  his  friendship  and  giving  it  warily. 
The  figure  is  not  tolerant  and  humanistic: 
Bierce  was  too  rigid  in  his  convictions  for 
that,  too  stiffly  .A-nglo-Saxon,  a  sort  of  jour- 
nalistic Landor  storming  out  his  hates  and 
loves;  but  it  is  the  figure  of  a  man  who  lived 
passionately  and  fully,  who  plowed  fearlessly 


into  life,  and  reached  a  certain  haughty  calm, 
far  beyond  the  "genteel  tradition"  that  has 
made  pallid  so  much  of  our  American  writing. 
One  feels  again  and  again  in  reading  these 
letters  that  Bierce  was  a  great  man  whose 
greatness  remained  cruelly  locked  awaj-  in 
some  hidden   corner  of  his  soul. 

The  introduction  to  the  book,  written  by 
Bertha  Clark  Pope,  offers  a  valuable  bio- 
graphical sketch.  We  can  only  wish  that  we 
had  letters  of  Bierce  dating  back  to  those 
earlj^  days  in  California,  where  he  came  after 
the  ciril  w^ar,  having  tossed  up  a  coin  to  de- 
termine his  destiny,  or  a  few  describing  his 
life  as  a  journalist  in  London.  Mrs.  Pope 
has  written  with  sympathy  and  insight,  and 
many  of  her  critical  estimates  are  just.  In 
addition  to  the  introduction,  a  chapter  of  remi- 
niscences by  George  Sterling,  for  twenty  years 
Bierce's  intimate  friend,  contains  a  number  of 
anecdotes  that  paint  externally  the  man  whose 
spirit  comes  to  life  so  warmly  in  the  letters. 
The  book  will  .contain  about  four  hundred 
pages,  and  will  be  a  masterpieec  of  printing 
from  the  press  of  John  Henry  Nash. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  most  important 
that  the  Book  Qub  of  California  has  published. 
A  few  years  ago  a  collection  of  Bierce's  short 
stories  appeared,  and  before  that  the  club 
brought  out  some  tales  of  Bret  Harte,  vol- 
umes of  poetry  by  George  Sterling.  Edwin 
Markham.  Clark  Ashton  Smith,  and  Ina  Cool- 
brith,  and  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  the 
histor>-  of  California  and  the  Pacific  West 
compiled  by  Robert  Ernest  Cowan.  In  ad- 
dition to  California  writers,  the  club  has  pub- 
lished Sir  Richard  Burton's  "The  Kasidah." 
"Xationalism,"  by  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore. 
and  is  preparing  an  edition  of  "The  Song  of 
Songs."  translated  by  the  late  Morris  Jastrow. 

The  directors  of  the  Book  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia are:  W. 'R.  K.  Young,  president;  .M- 
fred  Sutro.  vice-president :  Albert  M.  Bender, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  programme  and 
publication ;  Robert  Ernest  Cowan,  P.  A. 
Drew,  John  Howell.  John  Henr>-  Nash. 


Notea  ot  Books  Bod  Anthora 
Joseph     Conrad     has    a    new    novel.     "The 
Rover,"  to  be  published  in  the  spring. 

A  well-known  Fleet-Street  journalist  has 
just  finished  a  book  on  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
whose  cousin  he  is. 

A  complete  limited  edition  of  the  writings 
of  H.  G.  Wells,  in  thirty  volumes,  will  be 
published  by  Scribner's  in  this  country  and 
Cassell's  in  England. 

Compton  Mackenzie,  whose  book,  "The 
Altar  Steps,"  has  recently  appeared,  is  at  work 
on  another  to  be  called  "The  Seven  Ages  of 
Woman."  which  is  to  appear  next  spring. 

The  newly-discovered  Guy  de  Maupassant 
manuscript,  about  which  there  have  been 
rumors,  has  the  title  "Dr.  HeracHus  Gloss," 
and  it  is  being  translated  for  English  publica- 
tion this  autumn. 

Lady  Russell,  the  brilliant  author  of  "Eliza- 
beth and  Her  German  Garden."  is  to  have  a 
new  book  out  this  fall,  a  novel,  called  "The 
Enchanted  April."  Her  husband's  autobiog- 
raphy is  also  to  appear  this  autumn. 

Bliss  Carman's  "Later  Poems"  (Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.)  has  already  gone  into  a  second 
printing.  Another  volume  of  poetr\-  from  this 
same  house,  "The  Norsk  Nightingale,"  is  an- 
nounced as  its   fourteenth  printing. 

"The  .\mericanization  of  Edward  Bok"  has 
now  reached  its  twentieth  printing.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  announce.  There  has  been, 
on  the  average,  almost  one  printing  for  ever>' 
month  since  the  book  first  appeared  in  Sep- 
tember,  1920. 

It  is  said  that  if  Frank  Swinnerton  were 
not  a  best  seller  he  could  still  earn  a  good 
living  as  a  mimic,  so  marked  is  his  gift  in 
this  line.  Mr.  Swinnerton  is  reddishly  fair 
with  a  little  red  beard  that  is  not  sufficient  to 
provoke  cries  of  "Beaver."  He  is  an  intimate 
of  Arnold  Bennett  and  H.  G.  Wells. 

Certainly  James  Russell  Lowell  never  filled 
his  days  with  longer  working  hours  than  does 
A.  Kingsley  Porter,  who  now  occupies  "Elm- 
wood."  the  poet's  old  home  in  Cambridge. 
The  historic  study  has  early  and  late  been  the 
scene  of  Mr.  Porter's  labors  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  summer.  He  is  busy  with  a 
stupendous  work  on  "Romanesque  Sculpture 
of  the  Pilgrimage  Routes."  which  the  Mar- 
shall Jones  Company  plans  to  bring  out  in 
December.  It  will  contain  approximately  1300 
illustrations  printed  on  all-rag  paper  by  the 
gelantine  process  and  published  in  eleven  port- 
folios, the  descriptive  text  and  index  to  ap- 
pear as  a  separate  volume. 

The  poetry  and  drama  portion  of  Macmil- 
lan's  fall  list  includes  a  number  of  outstand- 
ing names.  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson's  "Col- 
lected Poems"  will  appear  in  a  new-  form  in 
four  pocket-size  volumes.  Pedraic  Colum's 
new  collection  of  verse.  "Dramatic  Legends 
and  Other  Poems,"  will  be  published  at  that 
time,  and  Monroe  and  Henderson's  "New 
Pcitrj-"   will   be   pubUshed  in   a  new  edition 


which  includes  their  selection  of  poems  pub- 
lished during  the  last  five  years,  thus  bringing 
the  anthology  up  to  date.  There  will  be  a 
play  by  John  Masefield,  called  "Melloney  Holt- 
spur  ;  or,  The  Pangs  of  Love,"  as  w-ell  as  a 
new  poem  of  Masefield's,  called  "The  Dream"  ; 
a  comedy  by  St.  John  Ervine,  entitled  "Marj', 
Mar>',  Quite  Contrary,"  and  a  new  Andreyev 
play.  "The  Waltz  of  the  Dogs." 

"The  Bloom  of  Life"  ("La  Vie  en  Fleur"), 
Anatole  France's  latest  book,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  an  English  translation  by  Dodd. 
Mead  &  Co.  during  the  spring  of  1923.  There 
is  no  book  in  French,  or  in  English,  at  least 
by  Anatole  France,  known  as  "The  Swallow 
Under  the  Roof"  (L'Hirondelel  Sous  le  Toit"), 
although  such  a  title  was  named  in  some  of 
the  press  dispatches  last  summer  when  an  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  Vatican's  ban  on 
all  of  Anatole  France's  works.  The  French 
publishers  of  M.  France  have  advised  Dodd. 
Mead  &  Co^  his  American  publishers,  that  "no 
such  book  has  been  written,  or  is  being  writ- 
ten." 

"Three  Asses  in  Bolivia"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  travel  book  which  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  will  soon  publish.  It  is  written  by 
one  of  the  "Three  Asses."  a  young  English- 
man, Lionel  Portman,  who  possesses  a  fresh 
sense  of  humor  and  a  keenly  obser\-ant  eye 
The  book  has  appeared  already  in  England, 
where  the  dignified  London  Times  unbent  long 
enough  to  say  some  nice  things  of  it :  "The 
most  diverting  volume  of  travel  which  has 
appeared  since  Mark  Twain's  'Innocents 
.Abroad'  set  all  America  and  England  laughing. 
Mr.  Portman  is  that  admirable  type,  the  bom 
traveler  and  explorer,  one  of  the  true  progeny 
of  Ulysses,  and  in  the  most  untoward  accident 
finds  marrow  of  mirth  and  laughter." 

The  Gerhart  Hauptmann  Festival  at  Bres- 
lau  is  over,  writes  a  correspondent  from  Ger- 
many to  the  JIanchester  Guardian.  It  is  prob- 
able that  no  German  writer  ever  had  such  a 
tribute.  His  chief  plays  were  sumptuously 
staged.  Some  of  the  first  German  actors  and 
actresses  took  the  parts.  The  tribute  was  or- 
ganized by  the  state,  partly  from  state  funds 
but  mainly  from  private  subscription.  The 
entire  press  has  been  full  of  adulation  of  the 
poet.  Portraits  of  himself,  his  wife,  and 
family  have  been  in  every  illustrated  paper. 
Herr  Haisch,  the  former  minister  of  educa- 
tion, having  written  numerous  laudatory 
articles  about  him,  has  now  published  a  super- 
laudatory  book  on  his  life  and  work.  To  some 
extent  the  festival  has  been  a  piece  of  re- 
publican propaganda.  The  heads  of  the  Ger- 
man Republic  have  always  been  at  pains  to 
demonstrate  that  they,  too.  appreciate  the  arts, 
that  they,  unlike  the  old  imperial  regime 
(which  patronized  only  the  makers  of  pompous 
glorifications  of  Kaiserdom).  understand  and 
honor  true  genius.  And  then  Germany  must 
at  all  costs  have  a  national  poet,  while  in  his 
attempt  to  look  like  Goethe  Hauptmann  is  only 
trying  to  emphasize  the  continuity  of  Ger- 
man literary  tradition. 
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RBVIKWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Youth  and  the  Open  Door. 

Text-books  of  psychology  are  usually  so 
technical  that  the  layman  derives  little  pleas- 
ure or  benefit  from  reading  them,  but  applied 
psychologj^  is  becoming  as  popular  latterly  as 
applied  esthetics  have  been  for  a  generation. 
Witness  the  furor  caused  by  Emile  Coue-  Of 
a  less  sensational  nature,  but  equally  ap- 
plicable is  a  book  by  George  Ross  Wells,  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  on  the  Hartford  Semi- 
nary Foundation.  "Youth  and  the  Open 
Door,"  as  he  calls  his  book,  is  a  study  of  the 
relation  of  habit  and  character  to  success. 
The  subject  was  originally  undertaken  with 
the  object  of  making  a  survey  of  the  psy- 
chology of  study,  but  the  author  realized  that 
this  limitation  would  lessen  the  usefulness 
of  his  work.  The  scope  was  accordingly 
broadened  to  make  it  applicable  to  all  young 
people,  whether  they  were  technically  students 
or  not.  "Youth  and  the  Open  Door"  is  the 
result,  and  it  is  at  once  sound  psychologj"  and 
good  advice.  If  its  precepts  concerning  habit- 
forming,  memory,  reason,  and  character  were 
followed  it  is  safe  to  say  intelligent  youth 
would  be  better  able  to  capitalize  its  equip- 
ment than  if  it  had  never  been  guided  by  this 
analysis   of   adolescent   psychology. 

Youth  anp  the  Open-  Door.  By  George  Ross 
Wells.     New  York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 


X^"  A  Needed  Review. 
There  comes  to  the  Argonaut  a  handsomely 
printed  initial  number  of  an  American  quar- 
terly review  entitled  Foreign  Affairs,  with  an 
editorial  staff  that  promises  a  liberality  in 
policy  and  a  breadth  of  survey  not  always 
present  in  our  general  periodical  literature. 
The  editor  is  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge,  Har- 
vard lecturer  at  the  Sorbonne.  Harvard  ex- 
change professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
and  author  of  "The  United  States  as  a  World 
Power."  The  managing  editor  is  Hamilton 
Fish  Armstrong,  and  there  is  a  good  editorial 
advisory  board.  The  initial  number  covers  a 
wide  field,  from  an  article  on  "The  Tacna- 
Arica  Controversy"  to  a  discussion  of  further 
economic  consequences  of  the  peace  now 
raging  in  Europe.  Among  the  contributors 
are  Elihu  Root,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Andre 
Tardieu,  Eduard  Eenes,  and  the  anonymous 
political  writer  known  as  K.  It  is  the  evident 
intention  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  inform  Ameri- 
cans about  just  that,  and  the  necessity  for  it 
is  certainly  upon  us.  It  is  published  by  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc.  The  office 
of  its  business  manager  is  at  25  West  Forty- 
Third  Street,  New  York.  Single  copies  are 
$1.25,  and  the  subscription  price  is  $5  yearly. 


Tivo  Wonder  Books  of  Chemistry. 
The    latest   of   Jean    Henri    Fabre's    popular 
books    of   science   to   be   translated    into    Eng- 
lish   is    "The    Wonder    Book    of    Chemistry." 
which   has   been   Englished  by   Florence   Con- 
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stable  Bicknell.  The  great  naturalist  has  fol- 
lowed the  device  already  familiar  to  his 
readers  of  informal  conversation  between 
"Uncle  Paul"  and  his  two  small,  fact-absorb- 
ing nephews.  This  human  interest  motif,  to 
use  a  much-abused  term,  makes  this  simpli- 
fied scientific  research  of  engrossing  interest 
to  children  who  would  not  otherwise  be  held 
by  a  discussion  of  chemical  elements  and  re- 
actions. Uncle  Paul's  method  of  teaching  is 
the  Socratic  one  of  drawing  out  the  wisdom 
already  acquired  by  his  young  pupils.  In  ad- 
dition to  being  an  excellent  primer  of  chem- 
istry for  both  youngsters  and  grown-ups  "The 
Wonder  Book  of  Chemistry"  should  furnish 
many  a  tip  to   parents  and  educators. 

Another  simplified  manual  of  chemistry, 
also  adapted  to  beginners  of  all  ages,  is  "Won- 
ders of  Chemistry" — the  wonderfulness  of  this 
science  seems  to  be  more  commonly  predi- 
cated than  that  of  any  other — by  A.  Frederick- 
Collins,  author  of  "The  Radio  Amateur's 
Handbook."  The  latter  is  more  the  typical 
text-book  than  Fabre's  is,  and  it  is  rather 
more  concerned  with  the  applied  chemistry  of 
commerce.  It  has  the  advantage  of  the  latest 
research,  though  Fabre's  book  has  been 
brought  up  to  date  by  footnotes.  The  two  to- 
gether would  make  an  excellent  chemical  li- 
brary for  the  young  student. 

The  Wonder  Book  of  Chemistry.  By  Jean 
Henri  Fabre.  New  York:  The  Century  Company; 
$2.50. 

Wonders  of  Chemistry.  By  A.  Frederick  Col- 
lins. New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company; 
SI. 60. 

Poland  Reborn. 
"Poland  Reborn"  is  not  an  impassioned 
book.  Rather  it  is  hopeful,  prayerful  (in  the 
best  sense),  and  first  and  last,  "factual."  It 
sketches  Poland's  tragic  past,  but  not  tragic- 
ally; it  says  little  of  Paderewski  and  much  of 
Pilsudski,   whom  the   author  does  not  greatly 
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admire,  and  it  describes  the  foundation  of  the 
present  republic.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to 
Pole  and  Ruthene ;  another  to  the  three 
Lithuanias  ;  another  to  Dantzig,  whose  impor- 
tance as  a  port  to  Poland  is  much  empha- 
sized. Agrarian  reform,  relief  and  recon- 
struction, upper  Silesia,  the  Jews,  the  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  life  of  Poland  are  other 
topics. 

The  best  chapter  of  the  book,  perhaps,  is 
the  last  one.  "Poland  and  Europe."  Poland, 
says  the  author,  should  be,  at  least  until  that 
far-distant  day  when  Europe  shall  be  the 
United  States  of  Europe,  an  armed  nation. 
"In  making  her  a  secure  and  efi"ective  bar  to 
the  political  as  well  as  the  economic  exploita- 
tion of  Russia  by  Germany,"  says  she  (the 
author  is  a  woman),  "we  should  automatically 
complete  the  guarantee  upon  which  the  safety 
of  France  depends."  In  short,  Britain  and 
France  notably  must  stand  back  of  Poland, 
especially  until  such  time  as  the  Bolshevik 
menace  is  removed  in  Russia — until  autocracy. 
in  shape  of  a  Czar  or  Lenin,  has  perished. 
By  that  time  Russia  will  be  smaller  than  she 
once  was  and  anti-imperialistic,  and  Germany 
will  be  indisposed  to  lay  her  unmailed  fists 
on  Poland.  In  short,  with  the  death  of  force 
an  economic  peace  will  succeed  and  Poland 
will  trade  both  with  her  neighbors  and  the 
Allies.  The  solution  sounds  reasonable  and 
even  possible.  Brilliant,  artistic,  art-loving 
Poland  may  now  produce  fewer  aristocrats, 
but  its  divine  average  will  rise  and  its  litera- 
ture reflect  peace,  comfort,  and  food  rather 
than  war,  terror,  and  dragon's  teeth. 

PoL,\ND  Reborn.  Bv  Roy  Devereux.  New 
York;    E.    P.    Dutton    &'Co.;    $6. 


Nev^r  Books  Received. 

Fair    H.-vrbor.       Bv     Toseph     C.    Lincoln.       New 
York:    D.   Appleton   &  Co.;    $2. 

By  the  author  of  "Galusha  the  Magnificent." 
Memories    of    .\    Hostess.      Drawn   chiefly    from 
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the  diaries  of  Mrs.  James  T.  Fi'-l- 
DeWolfe  Howe.  Boston:  The  .\ti.L 
Press;    $4. 

Th  e  Cath  ehral.  By  J.-K.  Huysmans.  New 
York:   E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  S2.S0. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Clara  Bell. 
Edited  with  a  prefatory  note  by  C.  Kegan  Paul. 

Dust  of  Desire.  By  Margaret  Peterson.  New 
York:    Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.;  $1.75. 

A  story  set  in  an  untamed  corner  of  East 
Africa. 


IT'S  THE  WATER. 

Prepared  with  Glacier  Water  from 

Shasta  Springs 

AT    ALL    DEALERS 

SHASTA    WATER    COMPANY 


The  Valley  of  Content 

By  BLANCHE  UPRIGHT 

A  San  Francisco  author's  first  novel 
— the  dramatic  version  to  be  pro- 
duced in  New  York  this  season,  by 
Marjorie  Rambeau.  s  \  .90 

Book  Dept.,  Main  Floor. 


All    BooIes  that  are  rCTiewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  .Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IF 


YOU    ARE    A    REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old  Book 
Shop"  «i  2  TILLMAN  PLACE,  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Sutter. 

Rue  Old  Bookt  Bout  hi.  Sold  ud  Huoted  Fot  b; 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (lom<jly  ol  ite  While  Houk) 


PAUL  ELDER'S 

239  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEWBEGIN'S    BOOKSTORE 

358  POST  STREET      SAN  FRANCISCO 

Opposite   Union   Squar; 
A  5  hop  known  for  its  courteous   service,  and  a 

pleasant  placo  to  browse. 

Information  on  books,  authors  and  editions 
gladly  given.  Books  bought  and  sold.  Buyer 
will    call.  Telephone   Douglas  2810 
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MILNE  AT:THE  plaza. 


They  are  running  the  most  serious  and  am- 
bitious of  the  Milne  plays  at  the  Plaza  this 
week,  "The  Truth  About  Blayds"  being,  as-  no 
doubt  every  one  knows  by  this  time,  the  dra- 
matic rehearsal  of  a  long  and  wonderfully 
sustained  literary  imposture,  and  the  way  it 
worked  out  after  the  confession  and  death  of 
the  impostor. 

The  play  is  notable  for  its  originality,  in 
spite  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  theme 
of  literary  imposition  turns  up  in  fiction.  But 
the  feature  in  this  play  that  particularly  sur- 
rounds the  idea  with  dramatic  significance  is 
the  fame  attached  to  the  illustrious  name  of 
the  pretender,  who  was  considered  the  fore- 
most of  Victorian  poets;  and  also  the  dignity 
and  distinction  with  which  the  old  man,  be- 
ginning as  a  young  one,  carried  the  cheat  over 
and  through  the  long,  long  years. 

In  the  first  act  the  old  man,  throned  in 
his  wheeled  chair,  is  brought  in  by  his  atten- 
tive daughter-nurse,  and  to  a  literary  light  in 
the  school  of  younger  writers  he  musingly  re- 
views incidents  and  many  meetings  with  the 
great  in  his  long  and  honored  life. 

And  this  honor  that  was  paid  him  has  de- 
veloped in  the  ancient  poet  qualities  that 
seemed  to  make  him  personally  worthy  of  his 
fame.  His  household  reveres  him,  in  spite  of 
the  amusing  flippancy  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, who  writhe  under  the  yoke  of  his  firmly- 
sustained   authority. 

Life,  with  him  in  the  household,  is  arranged 
something  like  a  ritual.  And  then,  toward  the 
close  of  the  act,  we  discover  two  interesting 
points  in  the  psychology'  of  the  impostor:  one, 
that  he  feels  proud  of  the  gallant  and  dignified 
bearing  with  which  he  has,  for  seventy  years. 
carried  his  deception  through  ;  and  two,  that, 
like  many  of  the  secret  sinners  of  earth,  he 
longs  for  the  luxury  of  confession ;  a  con- 
fession that  was  really  a  means  of  selfish  re- 
lief, and  that  should  never  have  been  made. 

This  first  act  is  the  best  and  most  interest- 
ing of  the  three,  although  there  is  a  very 
amusing  and  illuminating  interplay  of  self- 
interested  human  nature  when  the  revelation, 
following  the  old  man's  death,  was  made  in 
the  second  act. 

For  it  is  made  plain  that  after  the  first 
daunting  perception  comes  to  the  survivors,  all 
but  the  muddled  daughter  who  can  not  unmake 
her  belief  in  her  father's  genius,  and  Isobel. 
his  devoted  nurse,  who  has  sacrificed  her  life 
to  tend  the  flickering  flame  of  his  genius, 
catch  eagerly  at  the  idea  of  his  confession 
having  been  founded  on  a  hallucination.  For 
not  only  is  there  the  destruction  of  an  honored 
named  and  fame  involved,  but  there  is  the 
loss  of  money:  for  not  only  on  the  fruits  of 
the  genius  of  the  youthful  poet  who  was  his 
friend  has  Blayds  builded  his  fame,  but  with 
them  also  he  has  won  a  fortune  ample  to  sup- 
port his  family  in  solid,  middle-class  comfort. 
So  here  is  a  problem  to  face,  and  Isobel  is  the 
only  one  who  cries.  "Tell  all!     Give  all!" 

As  to  how  the  problem  is  met  theatre-goers 
who  take  in  the  play  may  find  out  for  them- 
selves. They  will  see  the  strange  situation  ex- 
cellently acted  by  the  Plaza  company.  Irving 
Pichel  giving  a  remarkably  fine  impersonation 
of  the  nonagenarian,  who  looked  distinguished 
even  in  his  decay,  and  whose  demeanor  to  his 
little  family  world  had  something  of  the  fine 
and  legitimate  condescension  of  royal  per- 
sonages. 

Mr.  Pichel's  make-up  alone  was  admirably 
done,  even  a  close  survey  proving  it  imper- 
meable. But  his  manner,  the  tones  of  his 
voice,  aged,  weary,  yet  strong  in  character, 
and  the  regard  of  one  who  for  more  than 
half  a  century  had  been  a  personage  of  note 
wherever  he  went,  all  these  details  proved  the 
artistic  conscience  and  ability  of  a  firre 
actor. 

Beside  old  Blayds  was  ever  the  figure  of  his 
ministering  daughter  Tsobel,  who  was  por 
trayed  by  Lois  Austin  with  such  a  mingling  of 
art  and  nature  as  made  her  seem  the  very 
shape  and  essence  of  that  gentle  blend  of 
daughterliness   and  motherliness. 

Harold  Minger  gave  a  very  clever  and 
amusing  impersonation  of  the  self-important 
son-in-law  who  is  Oliver  Blayds'  secretary, 
and  purposes  to  be  his  biographer;  and 
Minetta  Hllen  was  also  well  in  the  family  pic- 
ture as  the  fussily  conscientious  elder  daugh- 
ter and  obedient  Griselda  to  the  secretary. 

The  t.vo  young  persons  who  are  the  issue 
of  this  marriage  strike  an  amusing  note  of 
irreverent  modernity  in  the  solemn  spaces  of 
the  lof  y  Victorian  room  ;  very  correctly  con- 


ceived and  carried  out,  by  the  way,  to  suggest 
Victorian  restraint,  and  a  cool  remoteness 
from  the  warm  and  genial  standards  of  our 
time  in  house  decoration. 

Phyllis  Blake  and  Dan  Totheroh  acted  the 
roles  of  the  youthful  pair,  the  players  easily 
suggesting  the  differing  ideas  and  standards 
of  the  present  independent  and  self-assertive 
generation,  and  the  twentieth-century  restless- 
ness under  restraint  which  Isobel,  a  faintly 
faded  flower  of  the  Victorian  era,  had  not 
known.  For  Isobel  belonged  to  the  romantic 
times  when  young  people  were  not  so  deter- 
mined on  "living  their  own  lives,"  but  with 
romantic  devotion  would  sacrifice  themselves 
for  a  chimera. 

Most  admirably  is  the  difference  of  ideas  in- 
dicated between  these  two  generations,  both 
by  the  author  and  the  players.  True  to  her- 
self and  her  era,  Isobel  would  let  everything 
go  when  the  revelation  was  made.  True  to 
themselves,  the  young  saplings  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  would  seize  and  hold  all  the 
earth  about  them  that  they  might  individually 
flourish  and  expand. 

Royce,  the  reverential  author,  also  belongs 
to  Isobel's  generation,  and,  as  played  by  Sam 
Hume,  the  cool  deliberation  of  his  manner,  as 
compared  to  the  jaunty  self-sufficiency  of  Dan 
Totheroh's  young  Conway,  also  indicated  the 
difference  in  ideas  and  standards,  Mr.  Hume 
playing  his  role  with  an  effect  of  dryness,  in 
spite  of  a  faint  touch  of  inward  satire,  that 
somewhat  removed  the  resurrected  romance 
of  Royce's  youth  from  our  full  and  gushing 
sympathy. 

But  for  that  matter  the  fault  of  the  play  is 
a  lack  of  dramatic  tension  in  the  last  act. 
the  first  one  being  the  best.  Even  in  spite  of 
the  faint  mortuary  flavor,  due  to  the  great 
age  of  Oliver  Blayds  suggesting  an  imminent 
exit  to  eternity,  is  that  act  the  best.  And  for 
that  matter  the  faint  suggestion  remains, 
after  the  exit  is  accomplished,  for  in  the  dead 
m:in's  departure,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
painful  revelation,  does  not  inhere  the  speedy 
resignation  and  recovered  cheerfulness  with 
which  the  survivors  of  a  nonogenarian  face 
life   again. 

This  faint  flavor  of  mournfulness  is  unlike 
the  gay  fantasy  of  the  Milne  we  knew.  How- 
ever, the  sense  of  humor  survives,  more  par- 
ticularly as  indicated  in  the  characters  of  the 
two  grandchildren,  but  most  particularly  in 
that  of  the  son-in-law.  a  fussy  and  fatuous 
personage,  very  cleverly  played  by  Harold 
Minger,  who  stands  for  that  voice  of  self- 
interest  in  our  hearts  that  bids  us  look  out 
for  number  one  even  if  we  must  go  through 
some  very  lively  mental  and  ethical  gymnastics 
in  order  to   save   our  face. 

There  is  evidence  of  excellent  stage  man- 
agement, although  there  were  moments  when 
I  questioned  if  the  tempo  were  not  a  little  too 
deliberate.  I  am  not  disposed,  however,  to 
press  the  point,  for  a  reposeful  deliberation  in 
acting  a  play  of  serious  theme  is  only  attain- 
able with  intelligent  players,  and  if  tjiat  were 
a  fault,  they  couldn't  have  had  a  better  one, 
one  of  the  most  trying  faults  of  the  tyro 
being  that  over-nervous  haste  which  deprives 
histrionic  words  and  effects  of  the  background 
supplied  by  the  pause. 


sically  than  "Take  It  from  Me"  at  the  Curran, 
but  both  are  alight  with  opportunities  for 
mirth.  Lillian  Glaser  and  John  Van  are 
already  popular  vocalists,  Ferris  Hartman,  who 
seems  to  have  drunk  of  the  fountain  of  youth- 
ful gayety,  supplies  an  exhilarating  quantity 
of  fun,  and  the  audience  chuckles  over  the 
well-tangled    plot    complications. 

They  even  have  a  plot  and  a  love  interest 
in  "Take  It  from  Me,"  which  is  an  enter- 
taining specimen  of  the  laughable,  well-dressed 
comedy  foam  and  froth  that  was  born  in 
America.  And  Young  America  loves  it  and 
is   still  constant. 

A  smart,  lively,  active  group  of  competent 
young  players  keeps  the  Curran  ball  merrily 
rolling,  the  chorus,  which  is  young,  pretty, 
and  sartorially  trig  and  gay,  playing  an  in- 
fluential role  in  the  line  of  general  attractive- 
ness. The  music  matches  the  pace  of  the 
comedy,  which  never  seems  to  let  up,  even  the 
occasional  sentimental  intervals  providing  a 
laugh. 

And  the  principals  are  all  good,  the  women's 
costumes,  fashionable  and  handsome  though 
they  are,  not  outshining  their  ability  to  tackle 
their  acting  job. 

The  dancing  is  particularly  good,  that  of 
Robert  Hart  proving  a  mine  of  delight  to  the 
audience,  for  this  specialist  in  double-joint 
effects  dances  as  he  breathes,  by  instinct,  and 
his  comedy  is  almost  as  good,  and  certainly 
as  irrepressible,  as  his  remarkable  dancing. 


amusing  that  it  hurts.  It  works  us  up  to  such 
an  explosive  cachinnation  that  one's  protest- 
ing sides  almost  crack,  and  the  comedy  just 
escapes  precipitating  us  into  tragedy. 

These  are  the  high  lights  of  the  programme, 
to  which  should  be  added  the  dancing  act  of 
Ivan   Eankoff   and  Beth   Cannon. 

Bailey  and  Cowan,  although  their  act  is 
rather  over-elaborated,  furnish  such  an  abun- 
dance of  physical  ebullience  with  their  music 
that  they  win,  and  the  rest  of  the  programme 
is  made  up  of  comedy  nuts,  and  the  alleged 
"Art  Impressions"  furnished  by  Bessye  Clif- 
ford, a  symmetrical  young  lady  upon  whose 
shapely  proportions  are  thrown  photographed 
costumes  whose  colors  are  a  series  of  riots. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


'THREE  WISE  FOOLS." 


This  melodramatically  sentimental  comedy 
is  again  going  strong  at  the  Columbia.  Its 
strength  lies  in  its  mixture  of  heart  and  com 
edy  interest.  We  know  perfectly  well,  as  we 
look  on,  that  it  is  fairy-tale  drama;  the  kind 
that  heightens  human  virtues,  softens  human 
frailties,  and  is  cheerfully  disdainful  of  the 
probabilities.  But  theatre-goers  love  the 
brand. 

So  we  look  on  benevolently  while  "the  three 
wise  fools"  cuddle  Sidney,  the  adopted  waif, 
kiss  her  hand  and  give  her  pearls,  knowing 
subconsciously  that  in  real  life  they  would  all 
more  than  probably  be  the  victims  of  senile 
infatuation. 

The  author,  Austin  Strong,  has  a  very  happy 
gift  for  ingratiating  comedy,  and  Tom  Wise 
ably  backs  him.  The  audience  is  kept  in  a 
delightful  condition  of  melting-heartedness 
and  exhilarated  amusement.  Nobody  cries  but 
Sidney,  in  the  lachrymose  moments,  and  al 
though  Mary  Ricard  has  something  of  a  talent 
for  histrionic  weeps  and  for  an  anguished 
countenance  that  makes  an  effective  accom- 
paniment, Sidney  is,  on  the  whole,  just  agree- 
ably showery. 

The  company  is  well  selected,  Tom  Wise 
and  Burke  Clarke  doing  the  most  effective 
work  of  the  "three  wise  fools,"  and  Sidney's 
nice,  earnest,  constant  young  man  being  most 
agreeably  impersonated  by  Kenneth  Thomson 

Tom  Wise's  comedy-dimpled  countenance 
supplies  enough  changes  to  stock  a  weather 
bureau,  and  the  rotund  comedian  amused  the 
audience  so  much  that  indications  are  for  a 
run  as  good  as  if  the  now  familiar  piece  were 
a  new  attraction. 


MUSICAL  COMEDY. 


Well  patronized  musical  comedy  of  two 
sorts  proves  a  present  light-heartedness  on  the 
part  of  San  Franciscans.  "Katinka"  at  the 
Rivoli,   composed  by  Friml,  ranks  higher  mu- 


AT  THE  ORPHEUM. 


Two  playlets  in  one  bill  add  considerably  to 
the  interest  of  the  average  vaudeville  pro- 
gramme, "1999"  being  a  sufficiently  amusing 
satire  on  the  masterful  femininity  of  the  day 
to  add  quite  a  fillip  to  the  fun  at  the  Orpheum. 
Dorothea  Sadlier  amusingly  represents  the 
alarming  female  who  uses  cave-man  methods 
in  persuading,  or  rather  commanding,  the 
love  of  the  meek  1999  male  who  is  her  chosen 
vassal.  AVilliam  de  Mille  has  consummated 
the  fun  of  his  satire  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  putting  into  the  mouth  of  the  stay-at-home 
man  who  mends  the  family  linen  the  words 
usually  uttered  by  a  rebellious  and  domes- 
ticity-ridden woman.  It  works,  and  both  men 
and  women  laugh  at  the  predicament  of  the 
young  husband  who  complains  so  bitterly  of 
woman's  inhumanity  to  a  conventionally  meek 
and  well-bred  male. 

The  other  playlet  is  a  Cressy  affair.  It 
goes,  howe\Tr,  as  slowly  as  creeping  molasses. 

The  best  of  the  comicalities  on  this  week's 
bill  is  Harry  Watson.  Jr.,  in  his  telephone 
scene.  "The  Young  Kid  Battling  Dugan"  is 
very,  very  funny,  but  the  telephone  scene, 
which  contains  that  touch  of  nature  which 
makes  the  whole  world  kin,  is  so  uproariously 


PLAYERS  THEATRE 

Bush  St..  near  Cough  Tdtphoiie  West  3321 

Week    Commencing    Monday,    Oct.    23 
Messrs.    Travers    and    Rainey    present 

"ROMEO  AND  JULIET" 

With    EVELYN    VAUGHAN,    WILLIAM    S. 
RAINEY,     EMELIE    MELVILLE, 
and    a    Distinguished    Cast 
Evenings     at     8:30;     $1     and     $L50.       Mats. 
Tues.   and  Sat.   at  2;30;   SOc  and   $1. 


rURRAN  THEATRE  S-^-' 


Near  Hasoa 
Leading  Theatre.        PUne  Prospect  9300 


Matinee   Saturday 

Third    Big   Week    Starts    Tomorrow 

First    Big  Eastern    Musical    Show   of  the    Year 


>» 


"Take  It  From  Me 

"IT'S    SOME    SHOW" 
Prices — Nights,   SOc   to    $2.50;    Sat.   mat.,    5'V 
to    $2. 
Next— "THE  MAN  WHO  CAME  BACK." 


POLUMBIA  THEATRE  -*"'-''"" 


Geary  at  Mason 


of  die  Wet! 
Phone  Franklin  1 50 


Final    Week   Begins    Monday,    Oct.   23 

Matinees    Wednesday   and   Saturday 

John    Golden    Presents    a    Great    Star   in   a 

Great   Play 

TOM    WISE 

In   Austin    Strong's    Comedy 

«3    WISE   FOOLS' 

Mon.,  Oct.  30— "SIX-CYLINDER  LOVE." 


■^■■■"--— ft 
ISAM  FRflMCISCO  |i 
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£_^^^^^^»! 


"tV.^L^"  25  and  SOc 

EVENINGS    2Sc   TO    $1.25 

Except    Sata.,    Suns,    and   Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN  DRESS 

CIRCLE   AND    LOGES 


ESMOND'S 

"THE  CAKE  SHOP" 
253  Grant  Ave. 

We  offer  a  large  variety 
of  pies,  cakes  and  pastries 
— all  of  the  highest  quality 
and  flavor. 

"ECCLES  CAKES"  Our  Specialty 
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To  Add  24  Million  Gallons 
Daily  to  Our  Water 

Supply  : 

Calaveras  Reservoir  in  the  Ala- 
meda County  system  of  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  is  being  in- 
creased in  storage  capacity,  and 

A  new  aqueduct  is  being  con- 
structed to  carry  Calaveras  water  to 
Cyrstal  Springs,  the  largest  reservoir 
in  the  San  Mateo  County  system  of 
Spring  Valley  Water   Company. 

Spring  Valley  builds  the  new 
aqueduct  as  far  as  Irvington,  and 

The  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco builds  it  from  Irvington  to 
Crystal  Springs. 

This  Irvington-to-Crystal-Springs 
section  of  the  new  aqueduct  will  be 
the  Bay  Division  of  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  conduit,  and  will  eventually 
carry  Hetch  Hetchy  water  to  Crystal 
Springs. 

Besides  financing  its  own  part  of 
this  project.  Spring  Valley  pays  the 
interest  on  the  Hetch  Hetchy  bonds 
sold  to  build  this  Irvington-to-Crys- 
tal-Springs  line,  relieving  all  other 
San  Francisco  taxpayers  of  this  bur- 
den, and  will  also  pay  the  City  for 
the  use  of  the  line. 

Work  is  in  progress  at  both  ends 
of  the  new  aqueduct. 

While    Spring    Valley    is  raising 

Calaveras   Dam,    the   City  is  driving 

the      Pulgas      Tunnel      to  Crystal 
Springs. 

Through  this  program  of  co- 
operation the  daily  water  supply  of 
San  Francisco  ""will  be  increased 
from  42  to  66  million  gallons,  and 
our  growing  city  will  have  an  abun- 
dance of  water  for  years  to  come. 

Graphic  portrayal  of  all  this  work 
is  the  feature  of  the  Spring  Valley 
exhibit  at  the  California  Industries 
Exposition  at  tfie  Civic  Auditorium, 

SWRmG  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 
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California  in  Pawn! 

That's  what  the  proposed  additional 
$500,000,000  bonded  debt  would  do 


ON  the  ballot  at  the  election  November  7th  will  be  a  proposed  initiative  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution 
miscalled  the  water  and  power  "  act".  This  act  provides  :  (1)  For  the  creation  of  a  new,  appointive  com- 
mission, to  be  named  the  water  and  power  board,  with  authority  to  issue  bonds  of  the  State  of  California  to  the 
amount  of  half  a  billion  dollars,  and  to  invest  the  money  virtually  without  restriction  in  water  and  power  projects, 
vet  unspecified,  and  in  any  incidental  business.  (2)  That  the  board  may  hire  such  employes  as  it  desires  and  fix 
their  pay,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service.  (3)  That  the  board  may  also  fjx  its  own  rates  and,  under  the  loose 
language  of  the  act,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  board  to  give  preferential  rates  to  favored  communities.  (4)  That, 
in  the  event  that  the  ventures  in  which  the  money  is  invested  prove  unprofitable  the  losses  are  to  be  made  up  out 
of  taxes.  Or  bonds  may  be  issued  to  pay  expenses  of  ot)eration  or  maintenance  or  interest  on  prior  issues,  thus 
pyramiding  the  state's  debt.     This  act  is  an  unlimited  deficiency  bill. 


CALIFORNIA  now  has  a  bond  debt  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  state  except  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.  Should  the  additional 
500  millions  be  issued  the  bond  debt  of  Cali- 
fornia will  amount  to  more  than  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  aggregate  bond  debt  of  all  the  states  of 
the  Union. 

In  1921,  California  paid  in  national,  state  and  local 
taxes  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars  a  day.  Her  tax  bill 
exceeded  by  four  million  dollars  the  gross  value  of  all  her 
crops,  and  California  is  an  agricultural  state. 

CALIFORNIA  CANNOT   STAND  THE  DRAIN. 

Our  prosperity  cannot  long  stand  such  a  drain. 
Taxes  are  a  drag  on  every  form  of  industry.  And  every- 
body pays  taxes,  if  not  directly,  at  least  in  his  rent,  his 
grocery  bill,  his  light  and  water  bills. 

It  is  nonsense  to  say,  as  promoters  of  the  act  do,  that 
there  will  be  no  increase  in  taxes  because  the  ventures  in 
which  the  money  will  be  invested  will  pay  for  them- 
selves. Who  guarantees  that  these  speculations  will  pay 
for  themselves  ?  The  act  makes  ample  provision  for  pay- 
ment by  tax-payers  if  the  ventures  result  in  losses  instead 
of  profits. 

Nor  is  there  any  necessity  or  demand  for  such  a 
speculation  with  the  taxpayers'  money.  We  have  in 
California  an  abundance  of  power,  cheaper  than  any- 
where else  in  the  country,  served  by  private  companies 
whose  rates,  financing  and  service  are  strictly  regulated 
by  public  officials  under  the  public  utilities  law.  We  now 
have  the  benefits  of  public  ownership  without  its  liabil- 
ities. 

Adoption  of  the  act  would  put  all  industry  and  every 
community  in  California  under  the  heel  of  a  political 
board  with  power  to  build  up  an  impregnable  political 
machine.  It  would  impede  the  industrial  growth  of  the 
State. 


TAKE  A  LESSON  FROM  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

You  have  not  forgotten  that  in  1917  the  Non-Par- 
tisan League,  a  name  under  which  the  socialists  mas- 
querade, put  the  state  of  North  Dakota  into  the  wheat 
and  flour  business  and  into  incidental  banking  and  mer- 
chandising businesses. 

Yet  in  three  years  the  Non-Partisan  League  exper- 
iments with  government  in  business  had  brought  the 
state  to  a  condition  of  economic  prostration.  Taxes 
trebled.  It  is  a  dismal  story  of  incompetence  and  dis- 
honesty. Then  the  people  of  North  Dakota  recalled  the 
Non-Partisan  administration;  but  the  harm  had  been 
done. 

TIME  TO  RING  THE  ALARM. 

The  Non-Partisan  League  made  the  same  confi- 
dent promises  in  North  Dakota  that  promoters  of  the 
water  and  power  act  are  now  making  in  California. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  Non-Partisan  League 
organized  a  California  branch  and  set  out  to  win  political 
control  of  California. 

The  official  bulletin  of  the  League  published  in 
Berkeley  announces  that  the  Water  and  Power  Act  is 
one  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  League's  working  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  time  to  ring  the  alarm.  It  is  time  for  every  cit- 
izen interested  in  the  welfare  of  California  to  take  notice. 
Do  not  let  the  Non-Partisan  Leaguers  and  their  allied  visionaries 
do  to  California  what  was  done  to  North  Dakota.  People  in 
North  Dakota  did  not  believe  such  a  thing  could  happen,  until  it 
did  happen.     Take  warning  by  their  experience. 


Vote  against   amendment   number  19  on 
your  ballot  and  save  California. 


Vote  NO  on  Number   19 


MARSHALL  DIGGS,  President 

California   State   Life   Insurance   Company 

Sacramento 


CHARLES  W.  HELSER,  President 

California   Development   Association 

San  Francisco 


CHARLES  E.  VIRDEN,  President 

\'irden    Packing   Company 

Sacramento 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

That  overworked  phrase,  "the  eternal  femi- 
nine "  is  hard  to  get  away  from.  It  seems  so 
perfectly  to  express  the  universality  of  the 
female  temperament,  the  female  ideal,  the  fe- 
male point  of  view.  Our  gown  designers  and 
fashion  shifters  would  be  helpless  without  it- 
might  even  have  to  do  something  useful.  In 
a  madly  whirling  world  it  is  some  comfort  to 
think  that  one  thing  at  least  w-ill  never 
change,  and  that  is  the  desire  of  the  female 
heart  for  beauty  and  change  itself.  ^  Here 
comes  Mme.  Tamaki  Miura,  Japanese  nightin- 
cale  with  a  declaration  of  principles  in  the 
controversy  with  her  husband.  Dr.  Masataro 
Miura  as  to  whether  she  should  pursue  her 
operatic  career  or  go  home  and  remain  for 
the  rest  of  her  life  tied  to  the  strings  of  his 
surgical  apron.  She  says  he  is  always  sticking 
around  his  cloomy  den  feeding  guinea  pigs 
and  squirrels  and  experimenting  on  them  to 
see  what  makes  them  go,  and  she  doesn  t  care 
for  that  sort  of  life.  Who  would?  She  ob- 
serves  in  addition  : 

People  sav  to  me  we  must  feel  very  lonesome 
while  living  separately.  Indeed,  it  may  be  we 
have  no  right  to  call  ourselves  man  and  wile,  it 
they  must  be  always  arm  in  arm.  But  Pursuing 
different  professions  and  although  outwardly  lead- 
ing separate  lives,  our  hearts  are  bound  firmly  to- 
gether, as  we  have  unshakable  confidence  m  each 
other.  This,  I  think,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do 
Although  externally  I  may  appear  cold-hearted 
toward  vou,  I  am  satisfied  that  you  recognize  the 
duties  1  am  fulfilling  as  a  wife,  and  I  take  this 
opportunitv  to  ask  you  to  continue  forever  to  be 
a  kind  husband  to  me,  for  I  can  not  help  that    1 
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am  full  of  gay  spirits  which  crave  for  beauty  and 
splendor. 

There  it  is :  spirits  that  crave  for  beauty 
and  splendor.  You  can  bank  on  that,  for 
America,  Japan,  Russia,  Kurdistan,  Somali 
Land,  Mysore,  New  Guinea,  Oroville,  New 
York.  It  has  almost  exterminated  the  fur  seal 
and  the  coyotes,  and  has  started  skunk  and 
fox  farms.  If  it  ever  ceases  it  will  cause  a 
lot  of  sudden  unemployment,  and  release  a 
lot  of  labor  for  valuable  work. 


And  yet,  what  would  that  labor  do  ?  Why. 
without  sex  incentive  and  reward,  it  would 
do  just  as  little  as  possible.  Eliminate  the 
women  from  human  affairs,  and  those  affairs 
would  be  of  little  worth.     Suppose  an  Eveless 


Eden.  Think  of  poor  old  Adam  all  alone ;  no 
Eve  to  listen  to  his  brag,  no  woman  to  provide 
a  house  for.  He  would  need  little  and  do 
less.  Clothes  ?  For  what  ?  Sawmill  ?  Why 
should  he  want  boards  ?  Brick  yard  ?  Noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  bricks,  especially.  If  so- 
ciety were  all  men  and  no  women,  clubs  might 
come  in  handy,  but  not  the  sort  that  form  a 
relief  from  the  cloying  delights  of  a  good 
home.  Emulation  would  die.  Any  craving 
"for  beauty  and  splendor"  would  be  fought  off 
like  a  drug  addiction,  as  a  thing  disturbing  to 
contemplation  and  repose.  Supposing  such  an 
unisexual  society  to  begin  with  civilization's 
present  equipment;  it  would  discard  one  item 
after  another.  Symphonies  would  cease.  Saw- 
mills would  shut  down  for  lack  of  a  demand 
for  home-building  materials.     The  steel  com- 


panies would  have  to  go  out  of  business,  for 
no  one  would  wish  any  more  business  blocks 
or  bridges,  and  all  the  other  uses  for  steel 
would  gradually  be  forgotten.  We  should 
need  no  more  carpets  in  the  parlor,  for  there 
would  be  no  parlor,  and  no  linoleum  in  the 
kitchen,  for  there  would  be  no  kitchen.  The 
parlor  would  fill  with  trash  and  dogs  until  we 
were  pushed  onto  the  front  porch,  and  then 
off  that ;  the  kitchen  would  fill  up  wtth  its 
peculiar  materials  until  entrance  was  impos- 
sible, and  the  whole  structure  would  ultimately 
collapse  for  lack  of  repair.  Man  would  find 
he  needed  less  and  less,  and  would  end  sitting 
under  a  banana  tree  in  some  warm  clime,  a 
witless,  propertyless  savage.  Let's  not  do  it. 
The  "craving  for  beauty  and  splendor"  does 
seem  to   have  its  uses. 


^u% 


uses  must  he  found 
for  more  POTVER 

Where  the  petulant  Pit  River  and  its  tributaries  shove  their  fretful  way 
through  barren  volcanic  deposits,  only  to  broaden  out  and  indolently 
mope  inuntillable  valleys,  the  P  G  and  E  is  rapidly  developing  the  most 
promising  hydro-eledlric  power  distrid:  in  California. 

Already  three  plants,  known  as  Hat 
Creek  No.  i  and  No.  1,  and  Pit  No.  i, 
are  being  operated. 

When  the  Distrift's  power  is  fully  de- 
veloped in  conformity  with  well-made 
plans,  an  aggregated  installed  capacity  of 
600,000  horsepower  will  have  beensavtd 
from  Nature's  wasteful  hands. 

Visualize  700  passenger  trains  of  10  cars  each  be- 
ing operated  at  45  miles  an  hour,  and  you  will  reylize 
the  amount  of  energy  that  will  be  developed  in  this 
d:stri3  alone  each  day.  Imagine  a  belt  a  mile  wide, 
running  over  a  pulley  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minure, 
and  some  conception  of  the  driving  force  procurable 
in  this  one  region  vvili  be  had. 

The  most  of  this  potential  power  will 
be  in  addition  to  the  power  already  being 
generated  by  the  P  G  and  E  with  its  28 
hydro-eledtric  and  4  steam-eleftric  power 
plants. 

As  there  is  wow  a  considerable  surplus  of  power  in  "Superior"  California 
it  becomes  apparent  that  attention  must  be  immediately  directed  to  devel- 
oping uses  for  more  power  if  the  best  interests  of  the  community  are  to 
be  served. 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

2^  •  ^^  •  anc2 


Pit  River  Power  Projedts 

ofthePGandE 

POWER  HOUSES 

HORSEPOWER 

Hat  Creek  No.  i 

.      .       16,756 

Hat  Creek  No.  2 

.     .       16,756 

Pit  River  No.  i 

•       93.834 

Pit  River  No.  z 

•     23H58 

Pit  River  No.  3 

.     90,483 

Pit  River  No.  4 

.     .     67,024 

Pit  River  No.  5     . 

.    294,906 

T 

otal    603,217 

Transmission  Lines 

Pit  River  No.  i  to  Vaca  Substa- 
tion 202  miles,  220,000  volts. 

Four  circuits,  each  i67>56o 
horsepower.  Combined  capacity 
670,000  horsepower. 


'PACIFIC  SERVICE" 
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STORYETTKS. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherv/ls*. 

The  oculist  was  examining  a  patient  and 
had  requeted  him  to  read  the  top  line  of  a 
test  card,  the  letters  of  which  ran  H  P  R  T 
V  Z  D  F  H  K.  When  some  moments  elapsed, 
the  specialist  said:  "Do  you  mean  to  say  you 
can  not  read  letters  that  size?"  "Oh,  I  can 
see  the  letters  all  right,"  replied  the  patient, 
"but   I   can't  pronounce   Russian." 


Dr.  William  Norman  Guthrie,  whose  witty 
sermons  are  a  New  York  institution,  is  fre- 
quently involved  in  religious  argument.  A 
skeptic  recently  said  to  him:  "I've  noticed, 
Dr.  Guthrie,  that  agnostics  often  lead  better 
lives  than  believers.  How  do  you  account  for 
that?"  "It's  easily  accounted  for,"  Dr.  Guth- 
rie answered.  "The  agnostic  dares  not  sin 
because  if  he  does  he  has  no  God  to  go  to  for 
forgiveness." 


The  musical  evening  was  in  full  swing.  A 
lovely  girl  had  just  finished  singing  "My  Little 
Home  in  Devonshire."  The  hostess  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  man  in  a  distant  corner  of  the 
drawing-room  visibly  affected.  Tears  stood 
in  his  eyes,  and  he  shook  his  head  reminis- 
cently.  "Poor  Mr.  Smith  !"  she  said  sympa- 
thetically. "I'm  afraid  that  song  recalled  sad 
memories  to  you.  Are  you  a  Devonshire 
man?"  "No.  I'm  just  a  musician,"  was  the 
mournful  reply. 


An  Irishwoman  had  a  quarrel  with  her  hus- 
band, and  the  old  village  priest  heard  of  it. 
Always  anxious  to  restore  peace  whenever 
possible,    the    priest    called    at    the    woman's 
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house.  He  found  her  alone.  The  priest  shook 
his  head  sadly  as  he  looked  at  her.  "Dear, 
dear,"  he  said,  "this  is  dreadful !  Here  are 
you.  Mrs.  Flannigan,  the  mother  of  a  family, 
with  your  eye  blacked,  your  lip  torn,  your 
cheek  bruised,  and  your  nose  broken.  Dread- 
ful, dreadful !"  "Ah,  sure,  yer  rivirince,"  an- 
swered the  woman  somewhat  sadly.  Then  she 
added  :     "But  wait  till  ye  see  Flannigan  !" 


"Mandy,  I'se  heerd  yo'  is  still  lettin'  dat 
no  'count  man  from  Dog  Town  hang  aroun'. 
Is  dat  so  ?"  asked  a  colored  swain  of  his 
equally  colored  lady  love.  "Who  dat  been 
sayin'  I  is?"  "Dassal  right  who  bin  sayin' 
yo'  is.  De  p'int  is,  is  yo' ?"  "I  aint  savin"  I 
is."  "Well,  yo  ain't  sayin  yo'  aint.  Ef  yo' 
ain't,  yo'  is."  "Ef  I  is,  I  is,  an'  ef  I  ain't,  I 
ain't.  'Tain't  none  of  yo'  bizness  whether  I 
ain't  or  is!"  "Yo'  ain't  sayin'  yo'  ain't.  Dat 
mek  it  yo'  is.  Ain't  yo' ?"  "Ef  I  is,  I  ain't 
gwine  say  I  is,  an'  ef  I  ain't,  I  ain't  gwine 
say  I  is  or  ain't.     Is  dat  plain,  or  ain't  it?" 


A  lady  from  a  Southern  city,  visiting  New 
York,  was  asked  by  a  friend  if  she  would  help 
her  look  after  a  party  of  children  from  the 
tenement  districts  she  was  taking  on  a  day's 
outing,  and  agreed  to  do  so.  The  trip  was 
to  Bronx  Park  and  included  the  zoo.  The 
day  proved  a  wearisome  one  for  the  Southern 
visitor,  who  was  not  young,  and  by  the  time 
they  were  all  homeward  bound  on  the  sub- 
way train,  she  was  pretty  well  exhausted.  But 
she  felt  compensated  for  her  efforts  when 
she  reflected  how  she  had  been  able  to  help 
give  these  poor  shut-in  children  a  glimpse  of 
clear  sky  and  green  fields.  With  this  agree- 
able thought  she  turned  to  a  little  girl  sitting 


beside  her  and  asked  if  she  had  ever  been  to 
Bronx  Park  before.  "Oh,  yes  !"  the  child  an- 
swered. "I've  been  there  lots  of  times.  In 
a  automobile.  My  brother's  a  chauffeur.  And 
next  Sunday  I'm  going  to  Coney  Island," 


There  is  growing  up  a  distinct  Einstein  tra- 
dition concerning  the  great  mathematician's 
habits  and  personality.  The  following  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  collection :  Einstein 
was  walking  bareheaded  across  Bavaria  Square 
in  Berlin.  One  of  his  friends  hailed  him: 
"Well,  what  what  do  you  think  of  Poincare?" 
"I  think  he  is  a  very  talented  man."  "Yes, 
but  what  daring!"  "The  daring  of  genius." 
"But  what  a  frenzied  fury  against  his  antago- 
nist!" "Oh.  no,  not  at  all.  You  don't  know 
him."  "Well,  but  at  least,  professor,  you 
won't  deny  that  he  is  a  determined  enemy  of 

Germany,     and     that     his     megalomania " 

"Oh,"  said  Einstein,  "you're  talking  about 
Raymond  Poincare,  the  premier.  I  was  think- 
ing of  Henri  Poincare,  the  mathematician." 


In    Ceylon   the   natives    are    fond    of   boiled 
bees.     The  knees  are  especially  fine. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  First  Hundred  Nights. 
I    am    a    playgoer. 

I    see  them  all,   good,   bad,  and  Zicgfcld's. 
I    love    the    nature    studies, 

The    Bat,    The    Cat    and   The    Canary,    Lightnin'. 
I   love  the  economic  problems. 
The    Gold    Diggers,    Peggy    Hopkins, 
I  love  the  mystery  plays  and  players. 
Bull    Dog    Drummond,    Raymond    Hitchcock — 
Tell   me,    how  do  they  get  away  with   it? 
And  now  I   want  to  know. 

Why  do  they  have  ten-minute  waits  between  acts? 
U  the  play  is  bad.   why  not  hurry  and  get  it  over? 
If  it  is  good,  and  I  am  all  excited, 
Why  keep  me  waiting  ten  minutes 
To  learn  what  happens  ne.xt? 
If  the  play    is  indifferent 

Could  it  be  more  so  by  simply  dropping  curtain 
And   raising  it  again, 
Denoting    lapse   of   ten   seconds   while 
Game    audience    is    counted   out? 
Why    are    intermissions  ? 
There  is  no  place  to  go  during  them 
Though  there  would  be  if  I  wanted 
To  mention  Prohibition. 
But  why  mention  it? 
Isn't   it  unspeakable?  — O.  B.  in  Life. 


Ornamental  Fruit  Trees 

Vines  and  field  grown  roses 

open  Daily  and  Sunday  to  n.'isilon  and  purchasers 
GEO.   C.  ROEDING,  Pres. 

California  Nursery  Company 

{^Founded  in  l86^  by  John  Rock) 
NILES,    CALIFORNIA 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  umiecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  ui.  ' 

ASSOCIATED 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 

OlLrCOMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOILOIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO'COMPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL, 


Social  Notes. 
.\n  engagement  recently  announced  is  that  of 
Miss  ^Mice  Morse  to  Mr.  Joseph  Brant  Banning, 
Jr.,  of  Los  Angeles.  Miss  -Alice  Morse  is  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  John  Frederick  ilorse  and  the 
late  Dr.  Morse.  Dr.  Douglas  Harold  Morse  and 
Mr.  John  Morse  of  the  Department  of  .Agriculture, 
both  of  whom  died  in  the  military  ser\-ice.  were 
Miss  Morse's  brothers.  Mr.  Banning,  Miss  Morse's 
fiance,  is  a  graduate  of  Yale.  He  is  the  son  of 
Mrs.  Joseph  Brent  Banning  and  the  late  Mr. 
Banning.  Mrs.  Florence  Porter  Graves  is  Mr. 
Bannjng's  sister,  Mr.  William  Phineas  Banning  is 
his  brother.  Mr.  Banning's  grandfather,  a  pionegr 
in  California,  was  General  Phineas  Banning.  The 
wedding  of  Miss  Morse  and  Mr.  Banning  will  take 
place   early  in    November. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Baker  Spalding  will  give 
a  dinner  and  dance  on  the  evening  of  October 
28th,  celebrating  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  their 
marriage.  .\s  nearly  as  possible  the  guest  list  will 
duplicate  that  of  their  wedding.  Mrs.  Baker  was 
Miss  Mary  Polhemus.  The  friends  who  attended 
Mrs.  Baker  at  her  wedding  are  nearly  all  in  Cali- 
fornia and  will  be  present  at  the  anniversary 
party. 

Cards  have  been  sent  out  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Horsley  Scott  and  Mrs.  Willard  Drown  for  a  ball 
to  be  given  November  4th  at  the  Burlingame 
Country  Club,  which  will  formally  open  the  season. 
Miss  Frances  .Ames,  Mrs.  Scott's  daughter,  and 
Miss  Josephine  Drown  will  be  presented.  Both 
Miss  -Ames  and  Miss  Drown  have  spent  the  last 
year  in  Europe  traveling  with  their  grandmother, 
Mrs.    Edgar    Preston. 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Harding  w-as  hostess  at  a  large 
bridge  party  at  which  she  complimented  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam   GriiEth    Henshaw    and    Lady    Popbam- Young. 
Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Moore, 
.  Mrs.  Prentiss  Cobb  Hale,  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Grace, 


JOSEPH'S 

American  Beauty  Roses 

This  beautiful  rose  will  be  found  this 
season  exclusively  in  our  establishment. 
?Ust  FrilET  423  233  Grant  A-re. 

FLORISTS 


FURNISHED   RESIDENCE 

WANTED 

W.ANTED.  FOR  SIX  MONTHS.  FUR- 
NISHEb  RESIDENCE,  LOCATED  IN 
WESTERN  ADDITION.  S.AN  FR.AN- 
CISCO;  REQUIRE  4  .MASTER  BED- 
ROO-MS  WITH  3  BATHS:  3  MAIDS' 
ROOMS  -AND  1  B-ATH  -AND  1  ROOM 
AND  BATH  IN  EASEMENT.  WILL 
P.AY  GOOD  RENT-AL.  ST.ATE  LOC-A- 
TION.  PARTICULARS  AND  RENT.AL. 
COMMUNICATIONS  TREATED  CON- 
FIDENTIALLY. .ADDRESS  BOX  H, 
THE   -ARGON-AUT. 


Mrs.  James  H.  Bull,  Mrs.  George  Romanovsk)-, 
Mrs  Marcus  Koshland,  Mrs.  James  King  Steele, 
Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook,  Jr..  Mrs.  George  Landen- 
berger.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Henshaw  were  among 
the  guests  asked  to  meet  the  honored  guests.  Mrs. 
William  Henshaw  has  recently  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, and  Lady  Popham-Young  is  a  visitor  from 
her  Los  -Angeles  home. 

Miss  Alargaret  Buckbee  was  the  honored  guest 
on  Tuesday,  October  10th  at  a  luncheon  at  which 
Miss  Dollv  Madison  Pavne  entertained  at  her  Bel- 
vedere home.  Miss  Adrianne  Sharp,  Miss  Isavella 
Viosca.  Miss  Laura  Viosca,  Miss  Doris  Fagan, 
Aliss  Kathrvn  Masten,  Miss  Olympia  Goldaracena, 
Miss  Ethel  Lee.  Miss  Louise  Gerstle,  Miss  Jane 
Carrigan.  Mrs.  James  Fagan,  Jr..  and  Miss  Helen 
Slater  were  among  Miss  Payne's  guests. 

Mrs.  Bertram  Flahaven  gave  a  bridge  party  and 
tea  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  complimenting  Mrs. 
Victor  Alaxwell,  a  bride  of  some  weeks,  and  Miss 
Lillian  Newbauer.  a  bride-elect-  Mrs.  Harold 
Snodgrass.  Mrs.  -Alden  AVaterhouse,  Miss  Sally 
Obear  Miss  Nance  Obear.  Miss  Doris  Fagan.  Miss 
Agnes  Harrison.  Mrs.  Christopher  Trowbridge, 
Miss  Teannette  Sessions  and  Miss  Maiy  Harrison 
calledto  meet  the  honored  guests  during  the  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  Funsten  were  hosts  at  din- 
ner and  bridge  on  Monday  evening  at  their  home. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  ScWesinger,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lee  Miss  Edith  Grant.  Miss  Rosamonde  Lee.  Miss 
Harold  Snodgrass.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Majnvell. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Selfridge,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Garton  Keyston  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fun- 
sten's    guests. 

Mr.  Homer  Curran  entertained  at  a  dinner 
part>-  at  the  St  Francis  Hotel  Monday  evening. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Fox,  Jr..  chaperoned  the 
party,  which  included  Miss  Helene  de  Latour. 
Miss"  Lawton  Filer,  Mr.  -Alfred  Hendrickson.  and 
Mr.    Harry    Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Irving  Scott  compli- 
mented Miss  Edna  Taylor  and  Miss  Eleanor  Mar- 
tin at  a  luncheon  on  Sunday  afternoon,  which 
they  gave  at  their  Burlingame  home.  The  guests 
were  a  number  of  last  winter's  debutantes,  among 
whom  were  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins,  Miss  Josephine 
Grant.  Miss  Hilene  de  Latour.  Miss  Margaret 
Eleanor  Spreckels.  Mr.  Charies  Martin,  Mr.  Bar- 
roll  McNear.  Mr.  George  Montgomery.  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Montgomery.  Mr.  Harry  Crocker.  Mr. 
Kussell' Wflson,  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn,  and  Mr.  Wen- 
dell Kuhn. 

-A  very  delightful  afternoon  was  enjoyed  at  the 
deanerv'of  Grace  Cathedral  when  Mrs.  Gresham 
and  the  ladies  of  the  Guild  entertained  the  choir 
bovs  and  their  mothers.  Several  charming  vocal 
numbers  were  given  by  the  boys  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Beckett,  and  the  afternoon  closed 
with  a  "treat,"  which  all  the  boys  enjoyed. 


i\ustrian  prospectors  for  petroleum  near 
Vienna  have  found  promising  traces  of  both 
oil  and  gas  in  the  wells  drilled. 


Fatal   automobile    accidents   in    the   United 
States  average  more  than  thirty  a  day. 


Autumn 
Excursions 


to 


Southern  California 


During  October  and  November 
Southern  Pacific  will  sell  daily  at 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda 
and  Berkeley  Round-trip  Excursion 
tickets  to  Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach 
or  Wilmington,  as  follows  : 

RETURN  LIMIT 
FOUR  MONTHS 


$00.50 


22 


RETURN  LIMIT 
ONE     MONTH 


stopovers  allowed  at  all  points. 

These  tickets  will  be  good  on  any  of  our  7 
Daily  trains  either  way,  or  on  the  "Daylight 
Limited"  leaving  Third-Street  Station,  San 
Francisco,  Fridays  and  Saturdays  at  7:45  A.M- 


Southern  Pacific  Lines 


50  Post  Street 


Ferry  Station 
Or  phone  Sutter  4000 


Third  St  Station 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


At  the  Curran. 

"Take  It  from  Me,"  the  musical  comedy 
running  at  the  Curran  Theatre,  is  about  to 
enter  upon  the  third  and  last  week  of  its  San 
Francisco  engagement. 

"Take  It  from  Me"  is  one  of  a  series  of 
musical  comedies  different  from  the  ordinary 
type.  The  cast  and  chorus  are  above  the 
usual  Broadway  standard,  and  possessed  of 
youth,  charm,  beauty,  and  a  happy  sense  of 
humor.     There  will  be  a  matinee  Saturday. 


The  Colnmbia  Theatre. 

"Six-Cylinder  Love,"  a  Sam  H.  Harris  pro- 
duction which  gave  New  York  sixtj--two  weeks 
of  smiles,  heart-throbs,  and  laughter,  comes  to 
the  Columbia  Theatre  Monday,  October  30th. 
William  Anthony  McGuire  wrote  "Six-Cylin- 
der Love,"  and  in  the  opinion  of  numerous 
Eastern  critics  has  made  the  closest  approach 
to  the  real  American  story  of  life  and  the 
automobile. 

The  plaj"  depicts  the  tribulations  of  a  newly- 
wed  pair  who  permit  a  suave  salesman  to  load 
an  expensive  auto  on  their  none-too-firm  ex- 
chequer. With  the  acquisition  of  the  car,  a 
white  elephant  which  is  eating  up  their  bank 
account,  comes  a  plague  of  near-societj' 
leeches  who  fill  the  auto's  seats  with  and 
wnthout  invitation.  The  newly-w^ed  husband  is 
soon  bankrupt,  and  the  wife  crushed  by  dis- 
content 

Then  the  young  husband  asserts  himself, 
throws  out  the  leeches  who  have  bled  his 
home  dr>%  and  the  young  couple  start  the 
journey  over,  to  a  happiness  such  as  they 
knew  at  first. 

"Three  Wise  Fools"  will  be  seen  for  a 
second  and  final  week  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre commencing  with  Monday,  October  23d. 
The  piece  has  repeated  its  hit  of  last  season 
and  the  fourteen  evenings  and  four  matinees 
will    hardly    suffice    to    meet    the    demand    for 

seats.  

The  Orpheum  Next  Week- 
Marion  Morgan  is  presenting  '"Helen  of 
Troy."  In  this  massive  production  in  four 
scenes  she  has  succeeded  in  telling  a  tense  bit 
of  drama  as  completely  as  if  it  were  told  by 
a  great  writer. 

Glenn  and  Jenkins  in  "Working  for  the 
Railroad"  give  a  travesty  on  the  trials  and 
tribulations   of   the   railroad    porter. 

Belle  Montrose  presents  impersonations  of 
an  amateur  making  her  first  bow  to  a  real 
audience.  The  idea  is  made  more  laughable 
by  her  excellent  work. 

Will  Cressy  and  Blanche  Dayne  have  been 
for  twenty  years  headliners  on  the  Orpheum 
Circuit.  Their  latest  skit.  "Without  a  Will 
There's  a  Way."  is  said  to  be  their  best. 

Bailey  and  Cowan  with  pretty  Estelle  Davis 
have  a  strong  second  edition  of  "The  Little 
Production." 

Harr>-  Faber  and  Ursa  McGowan  are 
mariners  navigating  a  sea  of  fim  in  a  gale 
of  songs.  Their  skit  is  called  "The  Com- 
pass." 

Roxi'  La  Rocca  is  one  of  the  world's  re- 
nowned virtuosi  of  the  harp  and  in  his  hands 
this  beautiful  instrument  gives  colorful  inter- 
pretations. 

The  Wilson  Aubrey  Trio  are  not  only  fine 
examples  of  physical  development,  but  are  su- 
perior wrestlers  and  athletes  and  garnish  their 
performance  with  a  spice  of  good  comedy. 


"Romeo  and  Jnliet," 
A  revival  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  is  prom- 
ised by  Messrs.  Travers  and  Rainey  at  the 
Players  Theatre,  commencing  October  23d. 
Eve]\-n  \'aughan  plays  Juliet,  William  S. 
Rainey,  Romeo,  and  Emelie  Melville  the  nurse. 
Music  from  Gounod's  score,  a  corps  de  ballet 
directed  by  Katbarane  Edson.  and  some 
special  settings  indicate  a  satisfj-ing  and  un- 
usual performance. 


At  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery 
Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  president  of  the 
L'niversity  of  California,  will  deliver  a  lecture 
in  the  Paul  Elder  Ga]ler\-,  Saturday  afternoon, 
October  2Sth.  at  2:30  o'clock,  on  the  recently 
published  "Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  H. 
Page."  These  letters  have  been  widely  com- 
mended both  as  literature  and  bistort',  and 
being  an  authoritative  report  on  the  inner 
workings  of  American  diplomacy,  they  will 
form  an  unusually  interesting  subject  for  dis- 
cussion. 

An  event  scheduled  for  Tuesday  afternoon. 
October  24th,  at  2:30  o'clock,  in  the  Paul 
Elder  Gallery,  is  a  lecture  on  the  "Breathing 
Systems  of  India,"  by  Sukumar  Chatterji. 


At  Del  Monte. 

There  was  much  social  activity  at  Del  Monte 
during  the  Investment  Bankers'  Convention. 
Dinner-dances  and  teas  in  the  Palm  Grill  at 
the  Hotel  Del  Monte  and  at  the  Del  Monte 
Lodge  were  the  occasions  for  large  gatherings 
Outdoor  sports  such  as  tennis,  golf,  swimming, 
and  fishing  came  in  for  much  attention,  and 
delightful  sunshiny  days  added  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  Eastern  visitors  who  were  entertained 
by  the  Californians. 

Miss  Marj'-  K.  Browne,  who  proved  the  sen- 


sation of  the  women's  golf  season  by  capturing 
the  Del  Monte  championship  from  Miss 
Doreen  Kavanagh,  the  state  champion,  and 
who  later  w^ent  East  to  play  Miss  Molla  Mal- 
lory,  the  national  women's  champion  in  the 
East  vs.  West  tennis  matches,  has  returned 
to  Dei  Monte,  and  is  now  at  the  Del  Monte 
Lodge  at  Pebble  Beach.  Her  friend,  Mrs.  T. 
H.  Dudley,  is  with  her,  and  the  two  have 
been  quite  extensively  entertained  by  their 
many  friends  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula. 

Mrs.  George  Sykes  is  at  Del  Monte  to  make 
a  visit  of  four  or  five  days. 

Among  the  San  Francisco  people  now  at 
Del  Monte  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Costigan, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Cerf.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
K.  Hanau,  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Harvey. 

Piedmont  and  Oakland  society  folk  at  Del 
Monte  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Blackeller  of 
Berkeley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Wells  of  Pied- 
mont, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  S-  Scott  of  Oak- 
land. 

M^^ 

In  Tibet  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  woman  to 
marry  three   or  four  husbands. 


THE  HILLCREST 

Afflerican  and  European  Plan 

CALIFORNIA  AND  JONES  STS. 

Phone  Franklin  3240 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STAXLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  ;  CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes ; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
BookleL      Address   MANAGER 

Sao  Yftidro  Ranoh,  Santa  Barbara 


gLAFAE 


A  50-Minute  Trip 

brings  you  to  the  prettiest  spot  in  the 
vicinity-  of  the  Bay — Marin.  And  at  HO- 
lEL  R.\F.\tL  you'll  find  all  the  comforts 
of  home  at  reasonable  cost.  Unexcelled 
Table  and  Service. 

POPULAR  DINNER  D.\NCE 

Saturday    8    to    12 


October  21,  1922. 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 

Business  Founded 

in 

1880 


Storage— Shipping 

Expert  Packmg,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


A  fully  informed  representatiae,  anx- 
ious to  give  you  any  desired  informa- 
tion,  will  respond  to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  ■Whereabouts. 

Mrs.  William  Tubbs  and  Miss  Emilie  Tubbs 
have    gone    to    Coronado    for    two    or    three    weeks. 

Mrs.  Warren  Smith  and  her  little  daughter,  who 
liave  been  visiting  Mrs.  Smith's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Otis,  have  returned  to  their  Guatemala 
home. 

Mrs.  William  Henry  Bliss  of  Montecito  is  in 
San  Francisco  for  a  short  time,  stopping  at  the 
Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Mr-  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  returned  last 
week  from   a   three  weeks'   Eastern  trip. 

Miss  Florence  Veach  sailed  on  Tuesday  for 
Colombo,  Ceylon,  to  join  her  brother,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam  Veach,  with  whom  she  will  tour  the  Orient. 


In  the  Heart 

of  the  City  of  Oakland 
and  close  to  beautiful 
Lake  Merritt — one  of 
America's  most  satisfy- 
ing hotel?. 


HOTEL 

Q4KLAND 

OAKLAND  CALIFORNIA 


Management 
W.  C.  JUKGEN3 


MOST  BEAUTIFUL 

Rota-Gravure 
Section 

in  the  world 

Published  Each 
Sunday 

by  the 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

ONLY 

$5.20 

a 
Year 

Including  Every  Sunday  Feature 
of  the  CHRONICLE 


Mr-  and  Mrs.  Winfield  Scott  Davis  and  their 
son,  Mr.  Kenneth  Davis,  are  established  in  an 
apartment  in  town.  They  recently  closed  their 
San    Rafael   home. 

:Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Esberg  and  Mr.  Milton 
Esberg,  Jr..  plan  to  close  their  country  home  at 
Ross  and  come  to  San  Francisco  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Harry  Webb  returned  on  Saturday  to  her 
Santa  Barbara  home,  after  a  two  weeks'  visit  in 
town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whitaker  will  leave  shortly 
for  a  trip  to  the  Orient,  of  three  months'  dura- 
tion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Merrill  are  on  a  motor  trip 
in  the  Northwest,  and  plan  to  spend  some  weeks 
in  Canada  before  returning  to  their  Eurlingame 
home. 

Mr.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin  left  October  18th 
for  the   Orient. 

General  and  Mrs.  Charles  Morton  leave  on  a 
motor  trip  on  October  20th.  They  plan  to  go  to 
Portland  and  from  there  to  other  points  of  in- 
terest in  the  Northwest,  and  to  be  gone  two  weeks 
or  so. 

General  and  Mrs.  Chase  Kennedy  plan  to  leave 
soon  for  the  East  and  for  Europe,  where  they  will 
remain   indefinitely. 

Miss  Elena  Folger  is  planning  a  trip  to  Central 
America  in  N'ovember  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daulton 
Mann. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  left  for 
New   York  last    Saturday. 

Lady  Popham-Young  returned  to  her  Los  An- 
geles home  Saturday,  after  a  week's  visit  in  town 
as  the  guest  of   Mrs.    R.    T.   Harding. 

Mr.  and  ^Irs,  Georges  de  Latour,  Miss  Helene 
rle  Latour,  and  Mrs.  Richard  de  Latour  moved 
from  their  Rutherford  ranch  to  the  Scott  Street 
home  which  they  recently  purchased.  They  will 
be    in   town    for   the   winter. 

Governor  C.  R.  Mabie  of  Utah  and  Governor 
Emmett  Eoyle  of  Nevada  are  in  San  Francisco  for 
the    Victory   Highway   conference. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Macdonald  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Forest  Hill,  after  spending  the 
summer  at  the  San  Rafael  home  of  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winfield  Scott 
Davis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  are  expected  to 
returned  to  their  Eurlingame  home,  from  a  Eu- 
rooean  trip  of  several  months,  for  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson  F,  Adam^;  and  their  daueh- 
ters.  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams.  Miss  Ellita  Adams, 
^nd  Miss  Tulia  Adams,  are  established  in  Paris 
for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hark  have  returned  from 
Eurone  and  are  now  in  New  York,  visiting  Sena- 
tor  Clark, 

Mr.  T.  J.  Field  and  his  dauehter.  Miss  Antonia 
Field,  of  Monterev.  are  in  ^^n  Francisco  for  a 
week  or  sn,   stoppinc  at   the  P^lac^-  TTotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfx^nder  S.  LiHev  and  their 
•-iTuo-hter.  "Miss  Ethel  Lillev.  will  close  their  Snn 
Rifael  home  November  1st,  to  com?  to  town  for 
th-"    winter, 

Mrs.  Walter  ^cott  Franklin  and  her  little 
flnuehter  returned  to  San  Francisco  the  end  of 
the  week,  after  spendine  the  summer  at  their 
r^nch  near  Goleta.  In  the  earlv  sprine  Dr,  and 
Mrs.  Franklin  will  take  possession  of  the  com- 
murrity  anqrtment  which  tliev  purchased  recentlv. 

"Nfrg.  Edgar  Preston  and  her  granddau<rhters. 
Miss  Frances  Ames  and  Miss  Josephine  Drown, 
have  returned,  after  an  absence  of  almost  a  yeir 
abroad. 

Miss  Ren^e  Carhart  of  New  York  is  visiting 
Miss  Toseohine  Grant  and  Miss  Edith  Grant  at 
their    Burlingame   home. 

General  and  Mrs.  John  E  M^cDonald  and  thfir 
dauehter.  Miss  Sue  .Mston  MacDonnId,  are  s^iline 
for  ManiH  th''  first  part  of  December  to  visit  Afrs. 
Gordon  AFacPherson,  General  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
Donald's  elder  dauehter. 

Jfr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear  returned  on 
Friday  of  last  week  from  Europe,  after  a  long 
absence, 

Mr.  Walter  Filer  returned  Fridav  from  an  East- 
ern trip  of  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  Filer  joined  Mrs. 
Filer  and  their  daughter.  Miss  Lawton  Filer,  at 
the    familv   home    at    Eurlingame. 

jriss  Charlotte  Ziel  and  Miss  Harriet  Pomeroy 
have    recentlv   returned    from    Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Titus  have  closed  their  Eur- 
lingame home  for  the  winter.  They  will  spend  the 
coming   months   at   their   Washington   home. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Robin  Hayne  are  building  a  new 
home    in    Montecito. 

Miss  Eudora  Clover  will  make  her  home  the  year 
around  at  her  ranch  at  Cloverdale.  Miss  Clover 
recently  sold  the  family  home  in  Washington, 
which  she  has  not  occupied  since  the  death  of  her 
parents.    Admiral  and   Mrs.    Clover. 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Schwabacher  left  a  week  or  so 
ago  for  a  visit  to  Seattle. 

Mrs,  E,  Wangenheim  expects  to  leave  shortly 
for   an   Eastern   trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Corbett  will  spend  the 
winter  with  Mrs.  P.  C.  Hale,  Mrs.  Corbett's 
mother. 

Mrs.  William  KHnk  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Betty 
Klink,  are  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Palo  Alto, 
visiting  Miss  Carol  Klink,  who  is  studying  at  Stan- 
ford   L''niversity. 

!Mr.  Addison  Starr  Keeler  has  returned  from  a 
year's  travel  abroad  and  has  joined  his  parents, 
Mr.  anti  Mrs.  Addison  Starr  Keeler,  at  their  home 
on  Jackson  Street. 

Mr.  Selden  Gaines  Hooper  left  recently  for 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  enter  the  Columbian  Pre- 
paratory School  in  perparation  for  his  entrance  to 
the  Naval  Academy,  to  which  he  has  received  an 
appointment. 

iff.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Talbot  (Miss  Lbfna  Wil- 
liamson), who  have  been  abroad  since  their  mar- 
riage last  October,  have  decided  to  return  to  San 
Francisco  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  abandoning 
their  plan  of  spending  the  entire  winter  in  Lon- 
don,  as  they   had   intended. 

Mr.  and  Jlrs.  E.  O.  McCormick  sailed  last 
Wednesday   for  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Aimer  Newhall  left  last  week  with  her 
niece,  Miss  Jean  Bold,  for  the  south,  where  they 
will    spend    a    fortnight, 

Mrs.  Walter  Willett  will  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco the  first  of  the  week,  after  an  absence  of 
several    months  in    Europe.      Miss  Barbara   Willett 


and  Miss  Audrey  Willett  have  entered  school  in 
Brussels,   where   they  will   study  until   the   holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  have  returned 
to  their  Eurlingame  home,  after  several  months' 
travel  abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Mcintosh  and  their 
daughter.  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh,  have  moved  to 
town  from  their  Woodside  home.  They  have  the 
Keeney  house  on  Buchanan  Street  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Morris  AEeyerfeld  and  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence F.  Schloss  returned  on  Sunday  from  3  six 
months'    visit    to    Europe. 

^Ir.  J.  W.  Byrne,  who  has  spent  the  summer  in 
Paris  and  touring  on  the  Continent,  has  returned 
to  New  York,  where  he  will  remain  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  before   returning  to    San   Francisco. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Ferguson  MacLeod  have 
lease  an  apartment  on  Pacific  near  Presidio  Ave- 
nue. They  will  close  their  Mill  Valley  bungalow 
next  week.  JFrs.  MacLeod's  sons.  Ensign  Emil 
Pohli,  has  been  assigned  Asiatic  duty. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  St,  Francis  include  Mr. 
W.  J.  Lawior.  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aron  Chese- 
brough,  Toledo;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Grant,  Nel- 
son, B.  C;  Mrs.  H.  T.  Jones,  Seward,  Nebraska; 
Miss  Doris  Babson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  K,  Babson, 
Chicago:  Miss  Beth  Bonning,  Fort  Worth;  Mr. 
R.  L.  Dean,  Los  Angeles:  Mr.  Jules  Alexander, 
Susanville:  Mr.  E.  C.  Sterling,  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Proctor.  Santa  Rosa:  Mr.  WilHam  Ear- 
nett,    Mr.   James  Kragen,   New  York. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Groundswell, 
With    heavy    doleful    clamour,    hour    on    hour,    and 

day   on   day. 
The  muddy  groundswell  lifts  and  breaks  and  falls 

and  slides  away. 

The  cold  and  naked  wind  runs  shivering  over  the 

sands. 
Salt    are    its    eyes,   open    its   mouth,    its   brow    wet, 

blue  its  hands. 


a    starving   gull    whose  wings 


It   finds    naught    but 

trail  at  its  side, 
And    the   dull    battered    wreckage,    grey    jetsam    of 

the  tide. 


The    lifeless    chilly    slaty    sky    with 

is  lit, 
A    rusty    waddling    steamer    plants 

smoke    on    it. 


)    blue    hope 
smudge    of 


Stupidly  stand    the    factory   chimneys  staring  over 

all. 
The   grey  grows  ever  denser,   and   soon   the   night 

will   fall: 

The  wind  runs  sobbing  over  the  beach  and  touches 

with  its  hands 
Straw,    chaff,   old  bottles,   broken  crates,   the  litter 

of   the   sands. 

Sometimes  the  bloated   carcase  of  a  dog  or  fish  is 

found. 
Sometimes  the  rumpled   feathers  of  a  sea-gull  shot 

or  drowned. 

Last  year  it  was  an   unknown  man  who   came  up 

from    the    sea. 
There    is    his    grave    bard    by    the    dunes    under    a 

stunted    tree. 

With  heavy  doleful  clamour,  hour  on  hour,  and 
day   on  day, 

The  muddy  groundswell  lifts  and  breaks  and  falls 
and  slides  away. 

— From  "Sand  and  Spray"  in  "Preludes  and  Sym- 
phonies." by  John  Gould  Fletcher. 


The  Cu'lew  and  Golden  Plover. 

The    Curlew   and    Golden   Plover 

Nest    highest   upon   the  moor. 
Hatching    their    eggs    and    dwelling 

The  nearest  to  heaven's  door. 

There   by  the  lonely  summit. 

On   the   black   and    heathy   earth. 

In  the  haunt  of  the   clouds  and   thunder. 
They  break   from  the  shell  to  birth. 

With   never   a   tree  to   screen    them. 

And    no    roof   but  the   skies. 
They   neighbor  the  naked  vastness 

That   over  the  cloudland   lies. 

The   sun   is  their    foster-father; 

They   bask   in    him  without   let; 
The    first    to    welcome    his    rising, 

The   last  to   watch   him  set. 

The    moon    is    their   sweet    companion ; 

She  lends  them  her  lamp  for  guide 
When  they  roam  to   feed  by  the  rivers. 

Or   the    sea-beach    at    ebbtide. 

With    voices    tuned    to    the    tempest 

That    rocks    them    as    they    fly, 
They   send    up    into    the  vastness 

A    lonely    challenging    cry. 

They    love    the   sublime    things   only; 

They  have  strength  enough    for  their  mood; 
They  scorn  to  crowd  on  the  lowland 

With  creatures   of  tamer  blood. 

The  heart  of  their  joy  is  freedom; 

The  sun,   the  moon,  the  heath — 
These   have  sufficed  them  living; 

These  shall  suffice  in  death. 

Night    and    day    by    the    summit. 

While    round    the    tempest    rolls, 
They    purify    in    the    vastness 

Their    clean    and     passionate    souls. 
-R.    C.    K.    Ensor    in   the   Nation    and   the   Athc 
meum. 


Donations  for  the  Doctor's  Daughters. 
Donation  Days  for  the  Doctor's  Daughters 
have  been  set  for  October  25th,  26th,  and 
27th,  when  representatives  of  the  society  will 
be  at  the  White  tlouse  and  the  City  of  Paris 
to  receive  contributions  for  next  year's  work. 
This  is  one  of  San  Francisco's  most  ef- 
fective and  valued  charities.  Its  object  is  to 
give  temporary  aid  to  those  in  distress  and 
to  help  them  to  help  themselves.  Milk,  gro- 
ceries, meat,  coal  and  clothing  are  sent,  and 
in  many  cases  rent  is  paid.  Doctors  are  asked 
to  visit  those  who  are  ill  and  hospital  care  is 
furnished  for  operations  and  severe  illness. 

This  society  was  organized  thirty-seven 
years  ago  by  Rev.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  at  that  time 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
the  members  thereafter  called  themselves  "The 
Doctor's  Daughters."  The  society  is  non- 
sectarian  in  membership  and  work.  There  are 
no  overhead  expenses.  The  visiting  and  the 
work  is  done  by  active  members.  Immediate 
response  is  made  to  calls  of  emergency  and 
every  case  receives  careful  attention. 

The  officers  of  the  organization  are:  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Jennie  M.  Blair;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  George  B.  Somers;  second  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  William  B.  Weir;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Bolton;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Mrs.  Arthur  Sharp;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Charles  Suydam. 

Miss  Blair  is  chairman  of  Donation  Days. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Doc- 
tor's  Daughters   and  sent   to   Mrs.   F.   C.   Mc- 
Creary,  2020  Pacific  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

^^*- 

The  Symphony  in  Berkeley. 
The  autumn  season  of  symphony  concerts 
for  Berkeley,  to  be  given  by  the  San  Francisco 
Orchestra  in  Harmon  Gymnasium,  will  begin 
on  October  26th,  and  will  be  followed  by  con- 
certs on  November  9th  and  22d  and  Decem- 
ber 7th. 

The  music  committee  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club,  under  the  leadership  of  its  chair- 
man, Mrs.  Genevieve  Wade  Hatch,  is  devoting 
one  meeting  a  month  to  the  study  of  the  pro- 
grammes which  Mr.  Hertz  has  announced. 
Not  only  does  this  group  study  the  lives  of 
the  composers  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  each  work  was  written,  but  it  also  takes 
up  the  compositions  in  detail.  The  themes 
of  the  various  movements  of  a  symphony  are 
played  and  the  works  as  a  whole  interpreted 
and  explained.  These  meetings  are  open  to 
the  public. 


At  the  St  Francis. 

The  Garden  and  Fable  Room  of  the  Hotel 
St,  Francis  were  the  Monday  luncheon  places 
for  several  small  parties.  Mrs.  Walter  Fos- 
ter, who  has  just  returned  from  Europe,  was 
greeted  by  many  friends  while  at  luncheon 
with  her  daughter,  Miss  Helen  Foster.  Mrs. 
Ritchie  Dunn  was  with  Miss  Celia  and  Miss 
Maud  O'Connor.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Porter  was  one 
of  a  group  that  included  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye.  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick McNear,  just  back  from  a  trip  through 
Europe  which  included  a  visit  to  Egypt,  and 
Miss  Jennie  Hooker. 

Another  group  included  Mrs,  George  S.  Ro- 
manovsky,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Hutton,  Miss  Anne 
Peters,  and  Jose  Gimeno.  the  Spanish  consul. 

Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Eastland  were  together,  and  another  of  the 
groups  had  as  its  members  Mrs,  George  New- 
hall,  Mrs,  Gerald  Rathbone,  and  Mrs.  Mount- 
ford  S.  Wilson. 

^ ■««« 

Dinner  Dance  at  the  Granada. 
The  Granada  Hotel  has  inaugurated  dinner- 
dances  for  the  winter  season  with  the  Stan- 
ford University  Orchestra  furnishing  the 
music.  Among  the  innovations  lately  intro- 
duced by  the  Granada  is  afternoon  tea,  ser\'ed 
informally  in  the  Red  Room,  between  3  and  4 
o'clock — coffee  being  served  in  a  like  manner 
after  the  evening  repast. 


Graduate  CosmeticSpecialisl 

Peggy  Janel^l 
Beauty  Shop 

(ESTHER  M.  FISHER) 

Wrinkle   Eradicating 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports,  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  548,  Santa  Bakbara,  Cai_ 


The  Katharine  Branson  School,  Inc. 

ROSS,  MARIN  COUNTY.  CALIFORNIA 

A  COUNTRY  SCBOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

DAY  AND  RESIDENT  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

Heads  :     Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr 
Laura  Elizabeth  Branson,  A.  B..  Bryn  Mawr 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"I  hear  Enid  is  going  on  the  stage."  "Why, 
she  can't  act;  she  doesn^t  even  know  how  to 
hehave."— i'/f. 

Overheard  at  the  first  tee  on  a  public  course 
in  a  mid-West  city:  "Well,  where's  the  first 
„0q\  J" — Golfers  Magazine. 

"Sistah  Smith,  I's  sorry,  but  I  needs  must 
depaht."  "Oh.  Mr.  Johnsing— needs  you 
must  ?" — Nashville  Tennesseean. 

The  Wayfarer — An  aeroplane  just  fell  in 
your  clover  patch.  The  Farmer— Fine  !  That'll 
bring  the  aviator  good  luck.— Pan.?  Le  Rtre. 

"What  sort  of  fisherman  is  he?"  "I'll  tell 
vou.     He's  the  kind  that  always  wants  to  tr>' 


-Detroit 


Free  Press. 


it   somewhere   else."- 

Conclusion  of  a  story  on  the  children's  page 
in  a  magazine  says,  "And  they  were  married 
and  lived  happily  even  aiier."— Kansas  City 
Star. 

mom !      I    know    the    place 

It's  that  daylight  savin' — 

daylight  just  burns  up  the 


Gardener — Yes, 
aint  lookin'  good, 
the  extra  hour  o' 
garden. — Life. 

"Ah !  my  poor  man.  I  suppose  poverty 
brought  you  to  this?"  "On  the  contrary, 
guv'nor,  I  was  simply  coining  money. — Lon- 
don Passing  Show. 

Guide  (on  sight-seeing  charabanc) — Lidies 
an'  genlemen,  we  are  now  passin'  one  o'  the 
oldest  public-'ouses  in  the  country.  Startled 
Passenger — Wot  for? — Punch. 

First  Golfer— Vd  rather  play  golf  than  eat. 
Second  Golfer — What  does  your  wife  think  of 
that?  First  Golfer — She's  satisfied;  she'd 
rather  play  bridge  than  cook. — Judge. 

Gentleman  oj  the  Road — Wot's  the  trouble? 
Genius — Failure — failure  !  Isn't  it  always  the 
failures  that  sit  on  the  Embankment?  Gentle- 
man of  the  Road — 'Ere — speak  for  yerself. — 
Punch. 

Small  Boy  (on  arrival  at  country  cottage) — 
Mummy,  where's  the  bathroom?  Mother — 
There  isn't  any  bathroom,  dear.  Small  Boy — 
Good  !  This  is  going  to  be  a  real  holiday. — 
Punch. 

"In  this  part,"  said  the  movie  director,  "you 
have  to  do  a  number  of  funny  falls.  How 
are  you  on  falls  ?"  "I  rank  next  to  Niagara," 
the  applicant  replied  confidently.  —  Boston 
Transcript. 

District  J'isitor — What  a  well-behaved  little 
boy  yours  is,  Mrs.  Blobbs.  Mrs.  Blobbs — Yes. 
just  like  his  father.  My  husband  always  gets 
a  few  weeks  taken  off  his  sentence  for  good 
conduct. — London  Ideas. 

All  were  quiet  in  the  cinema  watching  the 
comic  man  counterfeiting  intoxication.  The 
silence  was  broken  by  a  small  boy's  shrill 
voice :  "That  ain't  the  way  to  be  drunk,  is  it, 
far\''er?" — Pearson's  Weekly   (London). 

Departing  Passenger — This  is  miserable 
street-car  ser\'ice.  Conductor — Why,  what's 
the  matter?  Couldn't  you  get  a  seat?  Pas 
senger — Sure  I  got  a  seat.  But  ray  wife  had 
to  stand  up  all  the  way. — Chicago  Ledger. 

Golf  is  having  a  refining  influence  in  Sick 
Horse  Creek,  Alta.,  according  to  the  Saskatoon 
Daily  Star.  It  is  no  longer  considered  eti- 
quette to  draw  a  gun  on  Main  Street  without 
hollering  "Fore." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

Two  Americans  met  in  a  Strand  bar. 
"Why,"  exclaimed  one,  "I  thought  you  always 
reckoned  this  time  of  year  to  be  tarpon  fish- 
ing. What  are  you  doing  over  here  ?"  "After 
Bass,"  was  the  feeling  answer. — London  Morn- 
ing Post. 

Mae — ^Jack  was  over  to  see  me  the  other 
night  and  I  ke^t  telling  him  what  a  reputation 
he  had  for  being  a  devil  among  the  women. 
Mary  (animatedly) — And  did  he  live  up  to  it? 
Mae — No,  he  just  sat  there  like  a  perfect 
boob  and  kept  denying  it. — Michigan  Gar- 
goyle. 

"What  has  come  over  Blinks?  He  used  to 
be  one  of  the  best-tempered  men  I  ever  knew 
and  now  he  is  always  yowling  and  swearing. 
A  regular  old  grouch,"  said  Brown.  "Yes,  I 
noticed- ^he  change  in  him  a  week  after  he 
bought  that  second-hand  car,"  replied  Smith. 
— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"Daughter,  did  I  not  see  you  sitting  on  that 
young  man's  lap  when  I  passed  the  parlor 
door  last  evening?"  "Yes,  and  it  was  ver>' 
embarrassing.  I  wish  you  had  not  told  me  to." 
"Good  heavens !  I  never  told  you  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind!"  "You  did.  You  told  me 
that  if  he  attempted  to  get  sentimental  1  must 
sit  on  him." — Pathfinder. 

A  small  London  boy  was  looking  at  an  old 
lady's  dog  in  the  street.  "Look  at  the  little 
d^wg,"  he  shouted  to  his  friend.  "What  a 
fijnny  little  dawg."  The  old  lady  turned 
rgund.  "It  is  not  a  'dawg.' "  she  said.  "It's  a 
dog,  .  ly  little  man — dog,  d-o-g."  "Lumme," 
said  the  boy,  "it  looked  to  me  just  like  a 
d^wg." — Pearsofi's  Weekly  (London). 

G  :dys — I  am  afraid  you  aren't  as  pretty  as 
nurt- — MwMna — What  makes  you  think  that? 


Gladys — We've  been  walking  in  the  park  a 
whole  hour,  and  not  a  single  policeman  has 
said,  "Hullo,  baby,  how's  nurse?" — Pearson's 
Weekly. 

Crawford — You  shouldn't  say  you're  be- 
ginning to  feel  your  age.  Crabshazc — I  just 
can't  help  feeling  it.  Just  as  my  eyesight 
started  to  fail  the  girls  began  wearing  short 
skirts,  and  now  that  my  hearing  is  getting  bad 
the  radio  fad  sets  in. — \'ezL'  York  Sun. 


CHANAK,  CITY  OF  POTS. 

Chanak,  the  strategic  point  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Dardanelles,  which  figured  in  the 
headlines  for  weeks  after  the  fall  of  Smyrna 
as  a  sort  of  threatened  British  Thermopyls, 
means  "pots" — scullery  ware — according  to  a 
bulletin  dealing  with  the  region  issued  by  the 
National   Geographic   Society. 

But  though  it  has  a  hum-drum  name,  con- 
tinues the  bulletin,  Chanak — or  Tchanak- 
Kalessi — and  its  neighborhood  have  more  than 
once  been  the  stage  for  acts  which  have  radi- 
cally molded  the  world's  history  and  even  the 
world's  literature.  Barely  twenty  miles  to  the 
south  rose  Troy,  furnishing  inspiration  alike 
to  Homer  and  his  myriad  of  readers.  Within 
a  stone's  throw  of  Chanak,  Xerxes  in  480 
B.  C.  led  his  thousands  of  Persians  across  the 
Dardanelles  on  a  bridge  of  beats  in  the  first 
formidable  expedition  of  Asiatics  into  Europe 
which  history  records.  At  the  same  spot  a 
century  and  a  half  later  Alexander  led  his 
smaller  but  more  highly  trained  armj'  into 
Asia  on  his  triumphant  conquest  of  the  world. 

It  was  from  Chanak  in  1353  that  the  Turks 
crossed  to  their  first  foothold  in  Europe — a 
crossing  that  gave  Europe  a  problem  that  has 
bred  wars  and  massacres  and  broken  treaties 
for  more  than  500  years. 

The  Sea  of  Marmora,  into  which  the  Darda- 
nelles and  the  Bosphorus  widen,  forms  a  bar- 
rier between  Asia  and  Europe.  The  roads  be- 
tween the  two  continents  lie  across  the  two 
straits  at  its  ends.  Constantinople  at  the  nar- 
rowest point  of  the  Bosphorus  is  the  front 
door;  Chanak,  where  the  Dardanelles  is  most 
constricted,  is  at  the  back  door. 

Castle  after  castle,  each  fortified,  comes  into 
view  on  both  the  Asiatic  and  the  European 
sides  of  the  Dardanelles  as  one  steams  from 
the  JEgean  toward  Constantinople.  But  the 
narrows  opposite  Chanak  are  reserved  for  the 
castles  of  castles:  The  Castle  of  Asia  on  the 
right,  the  Castle  of  Europe  on  the  left.  The 
Chanak  fortifications  were  first  constructed  in 
1470  not  long  after  Constantinople  fell  to  the 
Turks.  Ever  since  Chanak  has  been  a  place 
of  importance.  In  recent  decades  it  has  been 
the  point  of  administration  for  all  the  Darda- 
nelles defenses — the  solar  plexus  of  the  outer 
straits.  German  artillery  experts  resided  there 
during  the  world  war  and  modernized  the 
fortifications. 

Chanak,  too,  has  been  the  gateway  to  Con- 
stantinople for  shipping.  There  each  of  the 
12,000  ships  that  passed  through  the  Darda- 
nelles in  pre-war  days  was  held  until  its 
papers  were  found  to  be  satisfactory ;  and 
none  could  pass  after  nightfall.  Nearby  was 
anchored  an  important  unit  of  the  Turkish 
fleet. 

To  the  Western  obse^^-er  steaming  up  the 
Dardanelles  the  roles  of  Asia  and  Europe 
seem  reversed.  All  the  scenic  beauty  is  on 
the  Asiatic  side,  where  the  steep  slopes  are 
clad  with  beautiful  forests.  The  European 
side  is  rugged  and  largely  barren. 

Of  the  beautj'  spots  on  the  Asiatic  shore 
few  surpass  those  about  Chanak,  where  the 
constricted  stream  suddenly  widens  out  to  form 
at  once  the  Dardanelles'  most  striking  cape 
and  bay.  Barely  five  miles  to  the  south  are 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Dardanus. 
which  gives  the  strait  its  name.  A  few  miles 
farther  to  the  southwest  rises  Mt.  Ida,  where 
gods  communed  and  from  whence  flowed  the 
famous  Scamander  to  water  the  plains  of 
Troy. 

««* 

We  cut  our  forests  four  times  as  fast  as 
they  grow.  If  we  could  do  that  with  our 
hair  the   barbers  would   starve. 
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If  you  had  $50,000  or  $5000  worth  of  deeds,  stocks, 
bonds,  etc.,  and  your  business  future  depended  on  your 
ability  to  lay  hands  on  them  tomorrow  morning  at  9 
o'clock,  would  you  dare  trust  such  precious  documents 
to  your  office  safe? 

We  think  not.  Fire  tonight  might  leave  you  helpless, 
for  no  office  safe  can  withstand  a  hot  fire. 

BUT — a  safe  deposit  box  in  the  vaults  of  the  Crocker 
Bank  is  proof  against  any  fire.  These  vaults  went 
through  the  great  San  Francisco  fire  without  even 
scorching  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  For  $4  a  year  you 
can  secure  a  box  there — and  you're  SAFE. 


Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 


English  Religious  Music. 

The  long-standing  reproach  that  the  English 
are  not  a  musical  people  seems  likely  to  be 
in  part  removed,  through  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Terrj'.  the  musical  director  of  the  great 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Westminster, 
says  the  New  York  Tribune.  According  to 
the  Catholic  Ne^vs,  he  has  discovered  in  the 
museums  and  libraries  of  Great  Britain  rich 
musical  treasures,  representative  of  the  na- 
tional genius,  which  for  centuries  had  fallen 
into  unjust  oblivion.  His  discoveries  com- 
prise many  important  works  of  church  music, 
emanating  from  English  composers  belonging 
to  the  period  of  the  Tudors  and  the  pre- 
reformation.  These  works  have  been  copied 
from   the   manuscripts  in   the   libraries. 

The  pieces  display  all  kinds  of  forms : 
Masses,  anthems,  sacred  compositions,  offer- 
tories, proses,  liturgical  hymns.  They  show, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  experts,  that  in  the 
Catholic  epoch  England  possessed  a  school  of 
composers  whose  works  rival  those  of  the 
most  famous  musicians  of  the  Continent. 
After  the  Anglican  Reformation  these  sacred 
works  must  have  found  a  refuge  in  the  dusty 
archives  of  the  libraries.  Several  among  them 
are  extracted  from  venerable  manuscripts,  the 
finding  of  which  indicates  that  they  were  used 
in  the  royal  chapel  when  Henry  VHI  and  his 
first  wife,  Catherine  of  Aragon,  attended  the 
state  masses. 

"This  discovery,"  adds  the  Catholic  News. 
"will  have  considerable  effects :  It  makes  the 
Westminster  Cathedral  the  sanctuary  where 
the  national  spirit  will  recognize  itself  again 
in  some  of  its  richest  treasures.  Its  influence 
on  church  music  in  England  will  be  incal- 
culable;  it  can  only  be  compared  with  the 
results  that  followed  the  restoration  of  plain 
chant." 


It  is  proposed  to  slaughter  a  thousand  sur- 
plus buffalo  bulls  in  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment's park  at  Wainwright.  Alberta,  says  the 
Vancouver  Daily  Province,  and  ship  the  meat 
to  American  and  Canadian  markets.  Buffalo 
meat,  especially  the  hump,  was  formerly  con- 
sidered a  great  delicacy  by  the  pioneers. 
When  the  last  census  was  taken  of  the  herd 
it  numbered  6146  head,  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  nucleus  of  the  herd,  numbering 
700,  was  originally  obtained  from  Pablo,  a 
half-breed  Indian  of  Montana,  thirteen  years 
ago. 


and  Canada  spend  their  winters  in  South 
America.  Among  these  are  the  barn-swallow, 
the  golden  plover,  and  the  pectoral  sandpiper. 
Some  travel  as  far  south  as  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  Federal  protection  of  migratory 
birds  has  resulted  in  a  marked  increase  in 
game   birds. 


Submarine  Paintine. 

The  Paris  literary  journal,  L' Opinion,  prints 
some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  first  ex- 
periments in  submarine  landscapes — if  one 
may  employ  the  term — begun  by  the  painter 
Ritchard.  The  painter  made  his  first  descent 
in  1905,  when  he  was  traveling  in  Tahiti, 
going  overboard  in  a  diver's  suit  and  walking 
about  on  the  sea  bottom  until  he  found  a 
view  that  suited  him.  Then  his  canvas,  easel. 
brushes,  and  colors  were  lowered  to  him 
through   twenty   meters   of  water. 

The  canvases  had  previously  been  prepared 
with  oil,  so  that  they  were  not  affected  by 
sea  water,  and  the  colors  were  so  mixed  that 
they,  too,  could  be  used  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  Working  at  this  depth,  the  artist- 
diver  could  remain  for  a  half-hour  only;  and 
on  coming  to  the  surface  he  would  leave  can- 
vas, easel,  and  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
returning  the  next  day  to  find  them  undis- 
turbed. Only,  adds  L'Opinion,  "there  were  a 
few  big  fishes  around,  playing  the  part  of  the 
curious  gamins  of  the  Paris  square." 


It    is    estimated    that    13.000,000    persons   in 
the  United  States  own  their  homes. 


'^/. 


The    Biological    Survey   finds   that   many  of 
the  birds  migrating  between  the  United  States 
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The  Catacomb's  of  Cypress  Lawn 

Comparable  with  the  luxurious  tombs 
of  ancient  Egyptian  kings,  yet  within 
the  means  of  people  of  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. 

A  stone  edifice,  highly  artistic  in  ap- 
pearance, containing  a  magnificent 
chapel.  Eleven  Tomb  Rooms,  425 
Crj^pts. 

Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery 
Association 
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Prussianism  in  Education. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  "Initiative"  there  has  been 
placed  before  the  electorate  of  our  neighboring  state. 
Oregon,  a  proposal  for  compulsory  education  that 
differs  from  the  Prussian  system  only  in  the  circum- 
stance that  it  out-Prussias  Prussia.  By  this  measure, 
which  is  to  be  voted  upon  in  the  coming  election.  No- 
vember 7th,  it  is  required  that  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  shall  not  only  attend  school, 
but  that  they  shall  attend  a  public  school.  The  rule  is 
positive,  there  being  no  exceptions  excepting  where 
there  is  mental  or  physical  abnormality;  and  parents  or 
guardians  who  may  seek  to  evade  the  rule  either  by 
educating  their  children  at  home  or  by  sending  them 
to  private  schools  are  subject  to  penalties  as  follows: 

If  any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control  or 
charge  or  custody  of  any  child  between  the  age  of  eight  and 
sixteen  years,  shall  fail  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  this 
section,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on 
conviction  thereof,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5,  nor 
more  than  $100,  or  to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  *  *  * 
Each  day's  failure  to  send  such  child  to  a  public  school  shall 
constitute  a  separate  offense. 

This  proposal  is  sponsored  openly  and  actively  by  the 
Masonic  bodies  of  Oregon,  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  which 
has  become  a  large  factor  in  the  political  life  of 
Oregon,  and  by  numbers  of  well-meaning  enthusiasts 
who  have  forgotten  the  traditions  and  the  fundamental 
guarantees  that  lie  at  the   foundation   of  our  system. 


The  declared  motive  is  to  place  the  children  of  Oregon 
from  tlieir  infancy  under  influences  tending  to  "Ameri- 
canization." The  theory  is  that  "no  private  school 
*  *  *  can  equal  for  the  purposes  under  which  it  exists 
the  public  school  which  draws  unto  itself  every  child 
without  regard  to  birth,  creed,  or  affiliation."  In  their 
"official  argument"  the  proposers  say: 

The  assimilation  and  education  of  our  foreign-born  citizens 
in  the  principles  of  our  government,  the  hopes  and  inspiration 
of  our  people,  are  best  secured  by  and  through  attendance  of 
all  children  in  our  public  schools.  *  *  *  Mix  the  children  of 
the  foreign  born  with  the  native  born,  and  the  rich  with  the 
poor.  Mix  those  with  prejudices  in  the  public  school  melting- 
pot  for  a  few  years  while  their  minds  are  plastic,  and  finally 
bring  out  the  finished  product — a   true  American. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  this  measure  shall 
be  adopted  it  will  give  to  the  public  schools  of  Oregon 
absolute  monopoly  of  the  education  of  young  children. 
It  will  destroy  the  private  school  of  whatever  type ;  and 
here  very  obviously  we  have  the  underlying  motive  of 
the  proposal.  It  is  aimed  against  church  schools,  to 
which  many  parents — Catholic,  Protestant,  and  other — 
prefer  to  send  their  children  to  the  end  that  they  may 
be  nurtured  in  the  faiths  or  social  practices  and 
standards  to  which  they  are  attached  sentimentally  and 
under  motives  of  conscience.  It  is  a  direct  blow  against 
religious  liberty,  which  since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
has  stood  as  the  cornerstone  of  American  institutions 

Education  is  primarily  a  parental  duty.  The  parents 
of  a  child  are  responsible  for  its  preparation  for  life. 
It  is  an  essential  part  of  their  duty  to  train  their  chil- 
dren in  such  ways  and  in  such  form  of  religious  faith 
as  belongs  to  their  judgment  and  preference.  In  our 
American  theory  the  state  steps  in,  not  to  monopolize 
education  or  to  cast  the  children  of  the  country  in  a 
common  mold,  or  forcibly  to  deprive  them  of  all  re 
ligious  training  and  instruction,  but  merely  to  prevent 
damage  to  itself.  It  offers  free  opportunity  of  ele 
mentary  education  to  every  child,  and  usually  much 
more  than  that,  in  tax-supported  schools.  But  it  is  no 
business  of  the  state  to  prevent  the  freest  choice  by 
parents  of  the  teachers  and  the  schools  under  whose 
influence  they  shall  submit  their  children. 

It  is  a  not  uncommon  error  to  assume  that  the  school 
is  the  sole  educational  instrument  and  that  the  school 
alone  is  responsible  for  a  child's  training.  But  while 
the  school  has  its  share,  and  a  great  share,  in  the  train 
ing  of  the  child,  education  is  a  cooperative  undertaking 
in  which  family,  school,  and  church  may  each  bear  its 
appropriate  part.  Any  measure  which  makes  coopera- 
tion between  these  agencies  impossible  or  difficult  is  a 
step  backward,  a  violation  of  American  tradition,  a 
step  fraught  with  disaster  to  sound  education. 

One  of  the  worst  things  about  a  destructive  measure 
of  this  sort  is  that  nobody  knows  exactly  what  it  is 
going  to  destroy.  Progress  is  not  by  programme.  No 
one  can  foresee  in  what  form  it  may  occur.  To  abolish 
private  schools  might  well  be  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  some  such  genius  as  Herbert  Spencer,  or 
Charles  Darwin,  neither  of  whom  received  a  standard- 
ized, or  lock-step,  education.  Humanity  gets  on  best 
when  it  is  free.  This  sort  of  thing  is  not  consistent 
with  liberty,  not  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  America. 

We  have  in  the  German  system  of  education  as  prac- 
ticed previous  to  the  war  an  instructive  illustration  of 
what  comes  through  state  monopolization  of  edu- 
cation. There  the  system  was  carried  to  its  logical 
effects.  AH  forms  of  education  were  under  the  hand 
of  the  state;  and  the  result  was — the  Prussian.  If 
Germany  had  won  the  war  the  proposal  now  made 
in  Oregon  is  precisely  the  kind  of  rule  that  it  would 
have  enforced  in  every  country  under  its  control.  It 
is  a  rule  contradictory  in  its  relation  to  American  ideals. 
It  is  a  blow  at  the  fundamental  principle  of  liberty. 
It  strikes  directly  at  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the 
family.  Its  title  should  be,  not  as  its  advocates  have 
styled  it,   "The   American   System  of  Education,"   but 


rather  "A  Measure  to  Make  Impossible  the  American 
System  of  Education  in  Oregon."  It  is  fundamentally 
un-American  in  its  principle,  in  its  purpose  and  its 
certain  reactions,  and  it  ought  to  be  defeated  with  an 
emphasis  marking  the  survival  of  the  spirit  of  social 
and  religious  liberty  in  this  country. 


The  Crisis  in  British  Politics. 

It  is  only  by  approximation  that  political  events  in 
one  country  may  be  comprehended  in  their  true  sig- 
nificance by  the  people  of  another  country.  This  i.<i 
notably  true  as  related  to  America  and  Britain,  since 
there  is  a  special  factor  of  confusion  in  things  essential!;* 
different,  but  that  appear  similar  or  go  by  relatively 
similar  names.  There  is  still  deeper  confusion  when 
there  is  search  for  expert  counsels,  since  no  two  sources 
of  interpretation  are  ever  by  any  chance  in  agreement. 
The  rule  works  both  ways  with  a  single  historical  ex- 
ception on  either  side :  It  is  of  record  that  Alexander 
Hamilton  "divined  Europe"  and  the  late  Lord  Bryce 
alone  of  all  foreigners  comprehended  America. 

We  shall  come  nearer  to  the  meaning  of  the  latest 
notable  event  in  British  politics — the  retirement  of 
Lloyd  George — by  glancing  at  the  fundamental  motives 
inherent  in  British  conditions  and  inevitably  potent  as 
related  to  British  politics.  First,  the  economics  of 
British  life :  England,  including  Scotland,  is  a  rela- 
tively small  country  with  a  relatively  large  population. 
It  is  possible  that  under  intensive  agriculture  England 
might  feed  herself,  but  practically  she  does  not  do  it 
and  is  not  in  the  way  of  doing  it.  For  food  England 
must  depend  upon  importation.  She  must  buy  the  bulk 
of  what  her  people  consume  in  foreign  markets;  and 
in  order  to  do  this  she  must  sell  in  foreign  markets 
products  of  her  manufacturing  industries.  She  must 
then  have  markets  that  her  people  may  live.  And  it  is 
to  the  end  of  maintaining  markets  that  British  policy 
is  directed.  It  must  be  so;  and  any  govemmbtit, 
be  it  Conservative,  Liberal,  Labor,  or  what  not,  most 
pursue  the  paramount  essential  purpose.  The  search 
for  markets  for  British  products  has  been  the  domi- 
nating motive  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  government  since 
the  war,  and  it  will  continue  as  the  dominating  motive 
with  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  whoever  else,  under  whatever 
party  name,  may  follow.  It  is  the  necessity  for  markets 
that  prompted  the  changed  attitude  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment toward  Germany,  illustrated  in  the  recent  con- 
fabulations at  Genoa,  The  Hague,  and  elsewhere.  Eng- 
land wants  a  market  for  her  products  in  Germany,  and 
concurrently  she  wants  sources  of  supply  for  her  fac- 
tories in  Germany.  This  is  why  resentment  and  the 
spirit  of  revenge  have  given  place  to  moderation  and  to 
cooing  advances;  and,  incidentally,  to  differences  with 
France.  For  France,  being  able  to  supply  her  people 
from  her  own  soil,  is  less  solicitous  for  markets  than 
for  security  and  for  reparations.  Britain's  search  for 
markets  has  become  terribly  serious,  for  under  the  new 
conditions  of  dearer  coal  and  higher  wages  her  power 
in  the  world  of  general  competition  has  been  measur- 
ably lessened.  . 

Another  fundamental  factor  in  British  policy  is  the 
exposed  position  of  her  great  Indian  dependencies. 
India  lies  far  off  and  is  reachable  only  by  water.  If 
Britain  is  to  retain  her  hold  upon  India  she  must 
maintin  actual  control  of  the  seas  or  such  rela- 
tion to  them  that  her  ships  may  not  be  interfered 
with.  She  must  hold  access  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
she  must  hold  such  influences  in  the  countries  that 
border  the  Suez  Canal  as  to  render  her  transports 
immune  from  interference.  Neither  the  Turk,  the 
Egyptian,  nor  anybody  else  must  attain  such  measure 
of  power  as  to  deny  to  Britain  a  secure  route  to  India. 
On  the  land  side  there  is  another  condition,  since  India 
is  approachable  from  the  north.  This  being  the  situa- 
tion, there  must  be,  if  English  policy  can  prevent  it,  no 
development    or    coordination    of    vi:ifriendly    powers 
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--iving  direct  access  to  land  routes  to  India.  Here  is 
the  explanation  of  Britain's  attitude  towards  Russia — 
even  towards  German)'.  For  it  is  quite  within  the  pos- 
sibilities that  Germany  and  Russia  may  first  or  last 
come  into  an  association  fatal  to  England's  hold  upon 
India. 

So  in  recent  years  or  months  we  have  seen  England, 
over  the  protest  of  France,  more  or  less  deUcately 
flirting  with  Germany  and  casting  amiable  eyes  on  the 
de  facto  government  of  Russia.  The  former  must  not 
in  the  British  view  be  permitted  to  exploit  the  latter 
alone,  since  combination  of  the  two  would  be  a  menace 
to  British  domination  of  India.  The  situation  being 
what  it  is,  Britain  needing  the  markets  of  Germany  and 
the  food  supplies  of  Russia  and  being  fearful  of  the  co- 
ordination of  these  countries  as  related  to  India,  it  is 
quite  within  the  cards  that  there  shall  grow  up  between 
the  three  a  species  of  alliance  or  at  least  of  sj-mpthetic 
cooperation  looking  to  their  common  interests.  We 
may  yet  see  a  combination  of  British  capital  and  Ger- 
man skill  in  industry  working  harmoniously  in  the  re- 
construction of  Russia.  Assuredly  England  can  not 
safely  permit  Germany  to  act  alone  in  this  great  and 

essential  enterprise.         

The  points  of  differences  between  political  parties  in 
Britain  are  related  mainly  to  internal  matters.  Foreign 
policy  has  little  to  do  with  them,  since  whoever  may  be 
in  authoritj'  must  pursue  the  essential  aims  above  de- 
fined. It  is  only  in  relation  to  matters  of  domestic 
interest  that  there  are  positive  differences  of  opinion 
sufficiently  vital  to  sustain  varied  partj'  organizations; 
and  these  differences  are  not  what  they  were.  The  war 
took  a  good  deal  of  the  starch  out  of  conservatism.  It 
had  varied  effects  upon  radicalism.  Nobody  now  can 
tell  just  what  the  Conservative,  the  Liberal,  or  the 
Labor  party  wants ;  and  nobody  knows  the  measure  of 
their  several  powers.  It  has  been  so  long  since  a 
general  election  under  normal  conditions  that  the  situa- 
tion from  the  party  standpoint  is  one  of  uncertainty. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  a  man  without  a  part)',  has  held  the 
premiership  for  full  seven  years  with  a  cabinet  made  up 
of  representatives  of  all  parties.  The  condition  has 
been  anomalous  and  it  has  broken  down  imder  an 
accumulation  of  dissatisfactions  in  which  men  of  all 
parties  have  shared.  For  the  moment  the  Conservatives 
are  in  possession  of  the  government,  but  under  con- 
ditions that  make  their  tenure  difficult  and  uncertain — 
so  difficult  that  their  leader  upon  taking  office  took 
immediate  measures  for  "going  to  the  country" — that 
is,  for  a  general  election  that  will  by  its  results  declare 
the  sentiment  and  wiU  of  the  countr\'.  The  position  of 
the  new  premier,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  is  that  of  a  stop-gap. 
His  part)',  that  of  the  Conser^-atives,  may  or  may  not 
win  in  elections  dated  for  mid-Xovember.  What  is 
hoped  for  from  these  elections  is  an  expression  from 
the  electorate  that  will  place  the  government  in  hands 
supported  by  one  or  another  of  the  British  parties. 


strongest  man  in  the  realm,  and  with  the  largest  po- 
tential following.  He  is  likely  to  come  back,  and  to 
come  back  as  a  leader  of  a  modernized  Britain  upon 
principles  and  with  policies  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
of    this    after-war    period. 


Conservatism  has  a  tremendous  hold  upon  the  British 
people.    It  falls  in  with  their  traditions.    But  there  are 
in  its  spirit  fixed  motives  and  tendencies  not  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age.    Progressivism  in  one  form 
or  another'  dominates  the  world  today;  and  it  will  not 
be  surprising  if  out  of  the  ruck  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Britain  there  may  develop  a  part\'  that  is  neither 
conseri'ative  nor  liberal  nor  labor,  but  a  party  on  ad- 
vanced lines — a  party  more  liberal  than  conser\'ative, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  though  for  the  moment  in  the  dis- 
card, is  none  the  less  the  foremost  figure  in  the  political 
life  of  Britain.     Plainly  it  is  his  intention  to  "come 
back"  if  he  can.     He  is   in   the  prime   of  individual 
powers  and  he  enjoys  an  unmatched  prestige  as  well 
as  an  immatched  abilitj'  of  popular  appeal.    As  a  man 
without  a  party,  but  with  affiliations  in  all  parties,  he 
is  free  to  outline  any  policy  and  to  pursue  any  course 
calculated  to  win  popular  favor.     He  is  essentially  a 
man  of  the  people,  essentially  a  commoner,  traditionally 
a  man  of  radical  mind.    His  parliamentary  career  pre- 
ceding his  taking  office  identified  him  with  movements 
of  a  kind  that  we  would  call  progressive.    It  was  Lloyd 
George  who,  before  the  war,  led  the  fight  that  took 
away  many  privileges  from  the  aristocratic  order,  that 
imposed  new  taxes  upon  the  property  class,  that  led 
to  the  enfranchisement  of  large  numbers  of  the  lower 
social  orders,  that  promoted  social  legislation.     Thus, 
with  the  record  of  a  reformer,  with  the  prestige  of 
great  F.:rvice  in  the  war  period  and  since,  and  with  the 
arts,  not  only  of  the  statesman,  but  of  the  demagogue 
as  v."- 1,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  still  be  regarded  as  the 


The  Right  Honorable  David  Lloj'd  George  is  a 
Welshman,  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister,  born  in 
1863.  Upon  the  foundation  of  a  moderate  education 
he  became  a  law3'er,  but  soon  abandoned  his  profession 
for  politics,  in  which  he  has  been  a  notable  figure  for 
twent3'-five  years.  He  is  a  chimky  little  man  with  a 
characteristic  ^^'elsh  face  and  a  shock  of  yellow-gray 
hair,  a  bulging  forehead,  and  an  eye  that  apparently 
looks,  not  onty  at,  but  through  every  person  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact.  His  temperament  is  electrically 
vital  and  his  mind  works  with  the  force  and  prec; 
of  a  dvnamo.  Xo  man  living  has  readier  command  of 
powers  of  intellectual  assimilation  and  of  expression. 
In  a  few  hours  he  is  able  to  master  the  intricacies  of 
any  subject  and  he  has  an  automatic  power  of  logical 
arrangement  of  facts  and  arguments.  He  is  a  heaven- 
bom  orator,  with  the  powers  of  a  judicial  statesman  in 
logical  argument,  and  upon  occasion  of  tremendous 
emotional  appeal.  In  stj'le  and  manner  Lloyd  George  is 
as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  traditional  British 
statesman.  He  is  as  effective  with  a  group  of  dockers 
and  coal  miners  as  with  an  assemblage  of  statesmen. 
Xo  man  in  the  British  realm  can  match  him  in  his 
ability  to  command  the  understanding,  the  sympathies, 
and  the  emotions.  Withal  and  for  all  his  great  career, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  remains  essentially  a  plain  man — a 
man  of  the  popular  tj-pe.  We  have  said  he  possesses 
among  other  arts  the  art  of  the  demagogue,  but  he  is 
not  quite  a  demagogue  as  we  understand  that  term  in 
America.  He  has  all  the  imction  of  Mr.  Brj-an  or  of 
Senator  Reed,  but  with  all  this  a  solidity  of  under- 
standing foreign  to  these  gentlemen  or  their  kind.  In 
his  political  activities  he  is  distinctly  an  opportunist. 
He  seizes  upon  whatever  may  be  the  sentiment  or  in- 
terest of  the  moment  without  reference  to  whatever 
may  have  been  his  motives  or  relationships  in  times 
past.  Thus,  in  his  famous  khaki  campaign  following  the 
armistice  he  wrought  upon  the  passions  and  the  resent- 
ments of  the  hour.  In  his  lexicon  there  is  no  such 
word  as  consistency.  He  is  not  embarrassed  by  prin- 
ciples. In  a  contest  he  pulls  ever)'  leg  in  sight,  heedless 
alike  of  what  he  may  have  said  or  done  in  time  past 
or  of  what  he  may  say  or  do  in  time  to  come;  and  in 
this  respect  he  more  nearly  parallels  the  character  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  than  of  any  other  man  in  either 
recent  British  or  American  public  life.  There  is  no 
guessing  what  a  man  so  endowed,  so  versatile  and 
adroit,  so  rich  in  the  factor  of  prestige  may  do  or 
achieve.  , 

Tinkering  the  Lavps. 

Single  taxers,  drugless  healers,  patemalists,  direct 
legislationists,  socialists,  hang-over  populists,  anti- 
vaccinationists,  middleman  eliminators,  spinologists, 
spookologists,  sentimentalists,  idealists,  Andrew  Gumps 
and  dream  weavers  of  every  sort  are  to  have  a  field 
day  on  November  7th  to  trim  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  California  to  suit  their  peculiar  specifications,  if  they 
can.  They  recall  Machinerj'  Day  during  the  Expo- 
sition, when  there  was  a  great  procession  of  "Nuts, 
Cranks,  and  Wheels,"  with  bands  and  floats. 

ilost  citizens  are  not  interested  in  this  legislative  de- 
lirium, but  inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  has  been  made 
a  free-for-all,  to  be  whittled,  tinkered,  and  patched  by 
any  person  or  group  with  enough  money  to  put  signa- 
ture collectors  into  the  field  at  10  cents  a  name,  I 
substantial  citizens  must  turn  out  and  tr)'  to  save  Cali- 
fornia from  becoming  a  Bedlam.  There  are  twent)'- 
two  amendments  to  be  voted  on  and  eight  referred  or 
initiated  statutes,  and  inasmuch  as  some  readers  of  th* 
Argonaut  wish  to  know  its  convictions  in  order  to  vote 
the  other  way,  and  others  to  confirm  their  own  con- 
clusions, we  present  our  opinion  on  these  measures,  in 
preparation  for  November  7th: 

No.  1.  The  Veterans'  Validating  Act,  an  initiated  amend- 
ment to  patch  up  the  Veterans'  Welfare  .\ct  of  1921.  Vote 
YES. 

No.  2.  Wright  Prohibition  Enforcement  Act,  submitted  to 
the  electors  by  referendum.  The  Volstead  Act  should  satisfy 
all  reasonable  requirements.  This  imposes  on  the  state  the 
burden  of  enforcing  Federal  law  which  already  has  its  own 
enforcement   machinery.      Vote   NO. 

No.  3.  Provides  for  a  bond  issue  of  §10,000,000  to  assist 
California  war  veterans  to  acquire  farms  or  homes.  The 
money  is  to  be  repaid  by  those  assisted.     Vote  YES. 

No.  4.    This  act  would  provide  a  three-million-dollar  bond 


issue,  to  continue  the  state  land  settlement  policy  (the  Delhi 
and  Durham  projects)  without  further  appropriations  from 
the  state  treasury-.  It  is  said  these  bonds  will  be  paid  by  the 
settlers  that  buy  the  land.  So  it  is  a  land  speculation,  by  the 
state.  -Also  it  is  socialism,  and  wrong  in  principle.  But  we 
are  in  it  a  million,  and  it  forms  a  sort  of  official  model  of 
development.  Under  direction  of  Elwood  Mead  it  will  prob- 
ably show  in  what  a  good  way  a  bad  thing  may  be  done.  If 
you  wish  to  vote  for  it,  don't  let  us  dissuade  you.  But  the 
Argonaut  will  vote  no. 

No.  5.  State  Housing  Act^  submitted  on  referendum.  It 
includes  the  unfortunate  "shingle  bill"  feature,  restrictive  to 
some  extent  of  individual  choice  in  roofing  materials.  Most 
of  the  act  is  good,  but  it  ought  to  be  withdrawn  and  made 
less  minutely  prescriptive.     Vote  NO. 

No.  6.  Amendment  to  regulate  the  title  insurance  business 
in  a  way  already  permitted  by  the  law.  Hence  unnecessary-. 
\'ote  NO. 

No.  7.  .\mendment  exempting  from  taxation  certain  classes 
of  veteran  not  now  exempt.  Exemption  from  taxation  has 
become  a  California  disease.  Nobody  should  be  exempt  from 
taxation.     Vote  NO. 

No.  S.  Amendment  to  protect  cities  or  towns  from  being 
annexed  by  larger  neighbors  against  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  their  inhabitants.  Fair  enough,  and  necessary.  Vote  YES. 
No.  9.  .Amendment  permitting  the  creation  of  municipal 
boroughs  by  amending  existing  charters,  as  well  as  by  original 
charters  as  at  present.     Very  well.     Vote  YES. 

No.  10.  Initiated  amendment  proposing  to  tax  publicly- 
owned  utilities,  as  privately-owned  ones  are  now  taxed.  This 
would  do  equit>'  betw-een  communities  owning  public  utilities 
and  those  now  additionally  taxed  to  make  up  for  the  former's 
exemptions.     Vote  YES. 

No.  11.  Initiated  amendment  to  put  publicly-owned  utilities 
under  the  regulation  of  the  state  railroad  commission,  which 
could  check  needless  political  extensions,  and  compel  uniform 
accounting  systems  that  would  show  the  public  whether  the 
business  w'as  being  conducted  profitably  or  not  Vote  YES. 
No.  12.  Initiated  amendment  requiring  the  governor  to 
submit  a  budget,  empowering  him  to  reduce  items  of  appro- 
priations, and  permitting  a  referendum  against  items  except 
for  usual  current  expenses.     Vote  YES. 

No.  13.  Amendment  affecting  judges'  salaries.  Should  be 
passed  to  equalize  compensation  between  small  and  large 
counties.  The  state's  share  woiJd  be  a  minimum  of  $3000  a 
year  instead  of  half  the  salary  as  at  present,  and  each  county 
could  then  fix  its  own  share.     Vote  YES. 

No.  14.  .Amendment  to  permit  the  taxation  of  stocks,  bonds, 
and  similar  securities  on  a  different  basis  from  that  of  other 
property.  It  would  probably  bring  out  a  good  deal  of  per- 
sonal property  now  hidden  and  thus  increase  revenue.  Vote 
YES. 

No.  15.  Amendment.  Puts  the  King  bill  in  substance 
into  the  Constitution,  with  some  additional  matters.  Argu- 
ments against  the  King  bill  are  against  this.    Vote  NO. 

No.  16.  Initiated  act  to  create  a  board  of  chiropractic  ex- 
aminers. Uimecessary.  Both  our  large  universities  oppose  it 
as  lowering  standards  of  scholarship.     Vote  NO. 

No.  17.  Amendment  Would  permit  the  state  or  a  sub- 
division to  participate  with  the  Federal  government  in  the  use 
of  a  stream  outside  of  the  state.     Vote  YES. 

No.  18.  -Amendment  to  permit  two  or  more  cities  to  com- 
bine and  develop  any  public  utility.  Too  broad  in  present 
form.     Vote  NO. 

No.  19.  The  Water  and  Power  .Amendment,  an  initiative 
measure  empowering  an  unknown  political  board  to  invest  one- 
tenth  of  the  assessed  value  of  California  in  socialism.  If  you 
want  socialism,  this  is  it.     If  not,  vote  NO. 

No.  20.  Initiated  act  to  create  a  board  of  osteopathic  ex- 
aminers.    .About  like  No.   36.     Vote  NO. 

No.  21.  Amendment  to  prohibit  special  legislation  creating 
irrigation,  reclamation,  drainage  or  flood  control  districts.  No 
necessity'  for  this  amendment,  and  inasmuch  as  such  districts 
differ  there  is  often  great  necessity  for  treating  them 
specially.     Vote  NO. 

No.  22.  Amendment  authorizing  legislation  to  give  absent 
voters  a  vote  when  absent  about  their  occupations,  and  have 
the  votes  shipped  home.  No  necessity  for  it,  and  it  opens 
the  door  to  election  frauds.     Vote  NO. 

No.  23.  Amendment  to  permit  the  deposit  in  banks  in 
this  state  of  moneys  such  as  school  funds  in  the  custody  of 
the  state  or  a  county  or  municipality,  in  addition  to  their  own 
money  as  at  present ;  and  to  other  subdivisions  than  those 
now  ha^-ing  it  the  privilege  of  depositing  moneys  outside  the 
state  for  meeting  bond  pa>-ments  where  payable.  Vote  YES. 
No.  24.  The  Lawyers'  Bill,  prohibiting  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies from  performing  certain  legal  services  for  their  clients, 
and  confining  such  services  to  lawyers.  Unnecessarj*.  and 
monopolistic  in  tendency.     Vote  NO. 

No.  25.  .Amendment  to  require  the  approval  of  the  superior 
court  for  the  appointment  by  litigants  of  judges  pro  tempore 
to  trj-  causes  therein.     Seems  reasonable.    Vote  YES. 

No.  26.  Amendment  to  permit  the  formation  of  school  dis- 
tricts and  the  issuance  of  bonds  of  such  districts  in  more  than 
one  countj'.    Vote  YES. 

No.  27.  Initiated  amendment  to  require  signatures  equal  to 
15  per  cent,  of  last  gubernatorial  vote,  instead  of  8  per  cent- 
as  at  present,  for  all  initiative  petitions  for  laws  relating  ta 
taxation.  Would  tend  to  reduce  the  bieimial  affliction  of  Eels 
Naptha  single-tax  campaigns  and  other  niusances.  Vote  YES. 
No.  28.  Initiated  act,  to  prevent  vivisection.  If  this  act 
had  existed  in  France  in  Pasteur's  day  every  child  infected  by 
a  mad  dog  since  that  time  would  have  had  to  die  an  agonizing 
death,  as  they  did  before.  -As  it  is,  over  99  per  cent,  can  be 
saved.  If  it  passes  in  California  now.  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
research  wiH  have  to  cease  in  this  state.  It  is  mere  senti- 
mentalism,  of  the  sort  which,  without  reflection,  would  sacri- 
fice the  lives  of  human  beings  to  save  those  of  a  few  guinea 
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pigs.  The  charges  of  cruelty  to  animals  made  by  some  of  its 
advocates  against  physicians  are  probably  in  almost  every 
instance  baseless.  Both  great  California  universities  are 
against  It.     Vote  NO. 

Xo".  29.  Single  Tax  Amendment.  More  soviet  socialism. 
Would  confiscate  land  values.  Then  an  army  of  tax-eaters 
could  devour  the  thrift  of  the  people.     Vote  NO. 

No.  30.  Initiated  amendment  to  give  the  railroad  com- 
mission power  to  grant  urban  and  interurban  street  and  hir^h- 
way  transportation  franchises — including  motor  vehicle  trans- 
portation for  compensation — prescribe  terms  and  conditions, 
and  regulate  rates.     Vote  YES. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Turk  in  Constantinople. 

Pueblo,  Color.\do,  October  13,   1932. 
Mr.  Aired  Hohttan, 

San   Francisco,   California — 

JIv  De.\r  Sir:  Please  read  Morton  Todd's  "Constanti 
nople"  in  the  Argonaut  of  October  7th.  Why  not  suggest  that 
he  write  in  similar  st>-le  reiews  of  Rome,  Athens,  Jerusalem  ? 
^^'hat  visions  crowd  the  mind  and  imagination  when  we  medi- 
tate upon  the  history  of  these  fateful  cities.  Religion,  intel- 
lect, art,  law,  romance,  empires  find  in  them  their  cradle. 
The  cities  of  David,  the  Cxsars,  Pericles,  Constantine.  In 
material  and  political  possibilities  Constantinople  was  the 
favorite  of  the  Creator.  He  made  "Byzas"  the  crossroads 
of  the  nations.  I  visited  Constantinople  many  years  ago, 
when  the  old  Sultan  was  ruler.  It  was  filthy,  degraded,  cor- 
rupt. The  Sultan  refused  to  let  street-cars,  electric  lights, 
or  any  modern  enterprise  enter  the  city,  but  no  defilement,  no 
obstacle,  no  misrule  could  hide  or  annul  the  combination  of 
skies,  the  land,  water,  and  location  that  inarked  it  as  the 
natural  meeting  place  of  all  races — the  centre  and  highway 
of  the  world's  commerce  and  trade.  What  San  Francisco  is 
to  the   Pacific  Constantinople  is  to   half  the  globe. 

Given  a  free  world  and  the  enterprise  and  inventions  of 
modern  cities  and  upon  the  Bosphorus  would  arise  a  me- 
tropolis of  earth,  a  city  to  which  even  Los  .'\ngeles  would 
admit  that  it  was  second.  Man — the  Caesars — made  Rome. 
Deity  laid  the  plans  of  the  city  of  Constantine  upon  the 
trestle-board  of  destiny.  Shall  the  Turk  be  permitted  to  make 
this  God-designed  capital  of  power  and  righteous  empire  the 
citadel  of  Turkish  iniquity  and  ruthless  barbarism?  Hu- 
manity  and   civilization    forbid.  Very   truly, 

AiVA  Adams. 


The  University  and  the  Argonaut. 

University  of  Cu.ifornia, 
Berkeley,   Cal.,  October  14,    1922. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Argoxaut — Dear  Mr.  Holman  ; 
.A.propos  of  the  editorial  in  your  issue  of  7th  October,  entitled 
""The  University  and  the  Argonaut,"  please  let  me  add  my 
support  to  your  contention  that  you  have  always  been  friendly 
to  the  university.  Permit  me  further  to  say  that  I  am  in 
hearty  agreement  with  you  respecting  your  idea  of  the  validity 
and  desirability  of  public  criticism  of  the  university  which 
is  intended  as  constructive  advice.  No  thinking  person  can 
cavil  at  your  attitude  on  these  matters,  and  being  one  member 
of  the  u^ive^sit^■  faculty  I  think  I  can  say  that  you  are  again 
in  the  right  when  you  say,  ".\nd  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if 
the  whole  faculty  does  not  agree  with  that  conviction." 

While  being  in  substantial  and  even  full  agreement  with 
you  on  the  foregoing  questions.  I  feel  constrained  to  point 
out  a  serious  error  in  your  editorial  which  the  latter  shares 
with  your  earlier  editorials  respecting  the  university.  You 
deplore  the  prominence  of  excrescences  in  this  university, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  found  in  all  the  universities  in  the 
land ;  you  imply  that,  as  one  prominent  educator  puts  it, 
"the  side  sho\vs  have  become  more  important  than  the  show 
in  the  main  tent" ;  you  decry  the  "uncertainty  of  aim"  and 
"educational  drift."  AH  these  undesirable  things,  however, 
you  ascribe  in  the  University  of  California  to  the  Academic 
Senate.  This  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  fact,  as  the  minutes 
of  the  Academic  Senate  meetings  show.  It  would  be  a  very 
long  story  to  describe  the  many  battles  which  the  Academic 
Senate  has  fought  to  prevent  the  incursions  into  the  university 
of  the  superfluities  which  you  condemn,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  constant  struggle  of  the  great  mass  of  the  faculty  for 
the  maintenance  of  high  standards  of  scholarship,  of  char- 
acter, of  tolerance.  I  know  of  very  few  cases  in  fourteen 
years  of  intimate  contact  with  university  affairs  in  which  the 
Academic  Senate  has  not  fought  and  stood  for  the  very  ideals 
of  a  university'  which  you  have  so  well  set  forth  in  your 
earlier  editorials.  No,  you  are  quite  wrong  in  placing  the 
burden  of  the  university's  defects  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
.Academic  Senate.  Nearly  all  the  things  which  you  deprecate 
have  been  forced  into  the  university  in  spite  of  the  Academic 
Senate.  It  is  only  fair  that  your  readers  should  know  the 
facts,  and  essential  that  your  grave  error  in  regard  to  the 
.\cademic  Senate  be  rectified.  There  is  plenty  of  proof  in 
support  of  what  I  have  said  above,  and  I  hope  you  will 
publish  this  statement  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  fair- 
ness. Very  sincerely  yours,  Ch.\rles  B.  Lipman. 


^A?ate^  and  Power. 

Sierra  M.«;re,  Cal..  October  17,  1922. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  often  thank  God  for  the  Argonaut. 
Nothing  too  strong  in  my  view  can  be  said  against  that 
brazenly  and  colossally  impudent  Power  and  Water  Act.  .As 
for  "jokers,"  it  is  all  joker.  And  yet  there  are  some  going 
about  speaking  for  it.  .A  little  place  like  this,  which  has, 
through  blood  and  tears  so  to  say,  preserved  its  rights  to  its 
own  water  in  days  past,  and  many  other  similar  little  cities, 
can  surely  be  relied  upon  to  do  its  share :  but  the  sense  of 
civic  responsibility  in  this  state  seems  to  me  so  weak  that 
there  does  seem  a  chance  that  the  power  of  light  and  the 
water  oi  life  may  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  "dear 
peepul"  and  put  into  those  of  the  possible  and  very  probable 
grafters.  Do  what  you  can,  dear,  reliable  Argonaut,  before 
the  7th  of  November.  Faithfully  yours,  J.  G.  B. 

The  Pleasure  Is  Mutual. 

Galvestox.  Te.xas,  October  10,   1922. 
.4rgonaitt  Publishing  Company. 

San   Francisco,    California — 
Gentlemen-  :     I  enclose  herewith  my  check  No.  80  on  the 
City  National  Bank  in  payment  of  annual  subscription  to  the 
Argonaut  from  date. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  resume  this  subscription  to  a  publication 
conducted    on    such    a    broad-minded,    fearless,    and    sensible 
platform.                         Yours  very  truly,  J.   D.   Hodson. 
9 

Manna. 
Stockton,  Cal,  October  18,  1922. 
The  -Argonaut  Publishing  Company — Dear  Sirs:  Enclosed 
I  hand  you  my  check,  value  $5.     If  you  send  a  renewal  notice 
I    did   not   receive   it.      I    do   not   want   the   Argonaut   discon- 
tinued.    It  is   "manna   in   the  wilderness." 

Yours  very  truly,  E.  F.  Fortune. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Yesterday  and  Today  in  the  City  of  the  Eastern  Caesars,  the 
Sultans,  and  the  Dogs. 


III. 

To  go  to  sleep  in  the  Dardanelles  and  wake  up  in  the 
Golden  Horn  is  to  experience  one  of  the  thrills  of  a 
lifetime.  Earth  has  few  lovelier  scenes.  From  your 
steamer's  deck  you  will  see  the  gentle  hills  of  the 
city  of  Constantine,  mounting  up  and  up  from  the 
water's  edge,  covered  with  houses,  and  with  their 
rounded  forms  accentuated  by  the  billowing  domes  of 
the  mosques — St.  Sophia,  Sultan  Achmet,  Chazahde, 
Suliemanie,  the  Mosque  of  Sultana  Valide,  the  Mosque 
of  Mohammed  the  Conqueror,  where  the  Sultan  re 
cently  prayed  for  victory  over  the  Greeks;  and  got  it. 
.And  there  are  many  more,  some  built  by  the  Turk,  but 
always  on  Byzantine  lines  and  contours,  probably  al- 
ways on  the  designs  of  Greek  architects. 

Their  cubic  bulk  would  seem  too  solid,  and  this  par- 
ticularly applies  to  St.  Sophia,  were  it  not  for  the  sur- 
mounting huge  quarter  bubbles  and  half  bubbles  of 
stone  that  look  like  some  petrified  part  of  the  sea ; 
the  half  bubbles  sometimes  floating  on  the  quarter 
bubbles,  sometimes  on  windowed  drums  that  give  an 
air  of  open-work  and  lightness  perfectly  suitable  to 
bubbles  of  whatever  material.  And  in  slenderness  and 
grace  there  probably  is  no  feature  of  any  school  of 
architecture  to  compare  with  the  minarets  that  rise 
from  angles  of  the  buildings,  and  sometimes,  through 
mazes  of  shrubbery,  from  the  terraces  on  which  they 
stand.  The  minarets  of  Stamboul  are  like  slim  girls, 
dainty,  lissome,  virginal,  ethereal.  True,  they  lack  in- 
viting waists ;  but  they  are  ringed  and  zoned  with  the 
open-work  galleries  whence  the  human  bells  of  Islam 
call  to  prayer,  and  there  seems  to  be  something  in  the 
procedure  more  intimate  and  uplifting  than  we  West- 
ems  get  from  the  clangor  of  our  belabored  metal  cast- 
ings Sunday  morning  and  Wednesday  night. 


The  Turkish  conquerors  appear  to  have  treated  St. 
Sophia  with  considerable  respect — at  least  as  much  as 
the  Crusaders  showed.  Its  walls  were  encrusted  with 
wonderful  mosaic  pictures  of  Christian  saints.  These 
violated  the  Koran's  prohibition  of  images,  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  Mohammedan  takes  his  religion  seri- 
ously and  really  obeys  its  commandments  it  might  have 
been  considered  a  pious  act  to  destroy  them;  but  they 
were  merely  plastered  over,  as  though  the  Turk  recog- 
nized his  impermanence  in  Europe  and  did  not  care  to 
leave  behind  him  the  reputation  of  the  Vandal  and  the 
iconoclast.  He  need  not  fear  it  for  the  nresent.  Per- 
haps plastering  over  was  easier  than  erasure.  To  take 
the  easiest  way — that  would  be  Turkish,  too. 

This,  however,  is  "inside  stuff";  you  won't  see  it 
from  the  steamer's  deck.  But  you  will  see,  covering 
the  point  where  Byzas  set  up  his  little  enterprise,  and 
where  Constantine  had  his  palace,  the  terraced  and 
tree-set  gardens  of  the  Seraglio  stepping  down  in 
verdant  loveliness  to  the  ancient  sea  wall  and  the  water 
side.  They  are  gardens  where  anything  might  happen; 
where  genii  might  appear,  where  fairies  might  dance 
o'  moonlight  nights,  where  the  Giaour  might  tinkle 
a  light  guitar  at  some  harem  trifle  until  he  found  him- 
self sewed  in  a  sack  and  heard  himself  go  plunk  into 
the  current  of  the  Bosphorus. 

j\nd  there  is  the  Seraskeriat  tower,  the  fire-alarm 
system  of  the  Turks,  whence  a  watchman  warns  of 
any  fire  that  may  haopen  to  attract  his  attention,  calling 
the  quarter  of  the  city  in  which  it  may  happen  to  be. 
It  is  a  beautiful  tower,  very  tall,  and  gives  a  wondrous 
view  over  the  city  and  up  the  Bosphorus.  In  response 
to  its  alarm,  Turkish  fire  companies  carrying  little  en- 
gines come  trotting  to  the  burning  house  and  bargain 
with  the  o\\Tier  about  the  fee  for  putting  it  out.  In 
addition,  whatever  they  can  carry  off  is  theirs. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Golden  Horn,  well  separated 
from  the  Turkish  part  of  the  city,  are  Pera,  near  the 
water,  and  Galata,  rising  on  higher  land.  These  are 
the  Christian  quarter,  with  legation  buildings  and  a 
regular  "church  of  England."  Christian  churches  have 
always  been  tolerated  in  Constantinople. 


taxes.    The  idea  is  not  exclusively  Turkish,  eitli^r. 

The  Turk  is  a  sort  of  Mongolian,  and  throughout  his 
part  of  the  city,  in  Stamboul,  one  sees  evidences  of  that 
curious  iNIongolian  mould  which  O'Brien  observed 
creeping  over  the  islands  of  the  south  seas  wherever 
the  Chinaman  has  established  his  jerry-built  quarter 
with  its  freshly  ruinous  trading  huts  in  oil-can  sheath- 
ing. Wherever  you  turn  in  Stamboul  you  see  the  sad 
signs  of  ruined  nobility,  and  grandeur  in  decay.  The 
inner  city  belies  its  outward  promise  of  beauty,  except 
in  the  mosques  and  court  yards,  some  fountain  struc- 
tures with  curious  and  beautiful  level  eaves,  and  a  few 
places  of  tourist  interest  for  their  historic  importance, 
such  as  the  Atmeidan — the  Hippodrome.  Even  here 
there  are  evidences  of  that  reversion  to  nature  which 
takes  place  so  rapidly  through  neglect. 


One  of  the  most  exasperating  things  about  the  Turk, 
to  a  Western  mind,  is  his  disposition  to  let  things  go. 
and  his  indifference  to  the  things  Westerns  have  agreed 
to  regard  as  vital  to  their  culture.  As  an  administrator, 
his  motto  might  well  be  that  familiar  gag  of  our  vaude- 
ville stage,  "Leave  it  lay."  Part  of  the  old  sea  wall 
below  the  Seraglio  Point  is  built  of  material  from 
ancient  palaces,  relics  which  to  the  Turk  are  mere 
blocks  of  stone.  But  he  will  never  permit  an  archaeol- 
ogist to  extract  a  piece  of  column  or  architrave  or  an 
inscribed  lintel  or  pedestal,  however  it  might  illumine 
Occidental  history.  In  many  parts  of  his  territory 
there  are  Greek  and  Roman  remains  that  would  yield 
treasures  to  research,  but  the  Turkish  officials  will  have 
none  of  it.  Any  ignorant  peasant  in  the  neighborhood 
that  Avants  a  door  sill  may  take  a  crowbar  and  pry  a 
stone  out  of  a  temple  2000  years  old  and  let  the  rest  of 
the  temple  fall  to  the  ground  if  it  is  so  disposed,  but  the 
reverent  investigation  of  ^^'estem  scholars  intent  on 
uncovering  the  foundations  of  their  civilization  are 
officially  repelled.  Says  the  Turk:  "What  do  we  care 
for  abroad?" 

Indeed,  he  cares  so  little  for  it  that  he  doesn't  even 
care  to  be  understood,  or  defended.  He  has  no  pub- 
licity experts  to  state  his  case,  which  is  represented  to 
the  world  by  the  propaganda  of  his  enemies.  This  sort 
of  representation,  and  the  calm  Mohammedan  contempt 
for  Western  people  and  opinions  by  which  it  is  per- 
mitted, does  not  make  him  the  favorite  child  of  the 
nations.  There  is  much  against  the  Turk.  There  may 
be  something  to  be  said  for  him ;  he  vvill  neither  say  it 
nor  help  any  one  else  to  say  it.  Yet  it  is  not  possible  to 
eat  lacoum  in  Constantinople  and  hate  the  people 
that  make  it  as  bitterly  as  though  you  were  not  eating 
lacoum  in  Constantinople.  I  wonder  if  that  old  red- 
fezzed  chap  with  the  baggy  pants  still  stands  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  little  cable  railway  running  down  to 
Galata  and  sells  that  wonderful  confection  of  sugar 
and  nuts  and  pink  mucilage.  And  speaking  of  red 
fezzes,  they  are  contagious.  Everybody  wears  one, 
soon  or  late.  You  feel  uncomfortable  in  a  Western  hat 
and  you  sneak  around  to  the  bazaar  and  buy  a  fez,  and 
wonder  how  you  will  explain  it  when  you  meet  one  of 
your  party,  and  pretty  soon  you  see  some  of  them 
coming  around  a  comer,  all  in  red  fezzes.  Man  high, 
the  streets  are  a  weaving  sea  of  red.  It  is  said  the 
fez  enables  a  Turk  to  knock  his  head  on  the  ground 
when  he  prays,  without  taking  off  his  hat.  The  Chris- 
tian's prayers  seldom  interfere  with  his  millinery — 
have  never  determined  the  form  of  it. 

In  Stamboul  one  used  to  see  Turkish  porters,  Iwmah, 
with  triangular  pack-saddles  on  their  backs,  and  atop 
of  these  anything  from  a  Saratoga  trunk  to  an  upright 
piano.  It  was  an  ancient  craft,  and  probably  persisted 
through  some  craft-protective  regulation,  always  in- 
imical to  progress  and  not  peculiar  to  Turks.  Of  late  the 
hamal  has  grown  scarce,  with  much  else  that  is  Turkish. 


The  most  striking  object  on  the  Pera-Galata  side  is 
the  old  Genoese  tower  with  the  arcaded  top,  and  a  fig 
tree  permitted  to  grow,  according  to  the  will  of  .Allah 
and  the  nature  of  the  Turk,  from  out  the  stones  which 
its  roots  are  wedging  apart — at  least.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  still  growing  there,  after  many  years.  It  would  be 
the  perfect  snnbol  of  Turkish  administration.  The 
Turk  knows  it  will  rend  the  tower  in  time,  but  as  long 
as  the  time  has  not  yet  come,  why  worry?  Besides,  it 
is  the  will  of  -Allah.  Our  civilization  Is  largely  based 
on  efforts  to  circumvent  in  some  way.  perfectly  pious 
of  course,  the  will  of  .Allah.  The  Turk  makes  no  such 
attempt.  He  lets  Allah  have  His  way.  He  could  sym- 
pathize utterly  w'ith  the  old  deacon  who  said  when  so- 
licited for  a  subscription  to  put  a  lightning  rod  on  the 
church :  "That  church  is  God's  house,  and  if  He  wants 
to  knock  it  down  let  Him  knock."  If  Allah  wants  to 
disrupt  the  old  Genoese  tower  by  means  of  a  fig  tree, 
let  her  go.  It  is  not  for  any  good  Mussulman  to  inter- 
fere. Why  didn't  the  government  do  something  about 
it?  Well,  the  conclusion  of  Turkish  political  philos- 
ophy  seems   to   be   that   government  exists   to   collect 


Under  the  mixed  commission  and  the  influx  of  Rus- 
sian refugees.  Constantinople  has  lost  many  of  its  old- 
time  characteristics.  Modern  ideas  have  a  chance,  and 
they  play  the  dickens  with  ancient  usage  and  the  pic- 
turesque. Costume  is  disappearing.  I  am  told  the 
gorgeous,  scimitared  dragomans  are  gone.  Once,  you 
rarely  saw  women  outdoors,  and  in  Stamboul  never 
unless  veiled.  Now  there  are  many  women  abroad 
without  veils,  and  large  crews  of  them  sweep  the 
streets.  Such  changes  are  not  all  to  be  charged  to  the 
administration  of  the  Allies.  They  began  with  the 
Young  Turk  revolution  of  1908.  Among  other  things, 
the  dogs  disappeared.  The  Turks  became  ashamed  of 
them,  for  a  wonder,  and  determined  to  be  rid  of  them. 
But  they  had  no  notion  of  dog-euthanasia  or  merciful 
lethal  chambers  such  as  we  provide  in  (some  of)  our 
public  pounds.  They  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to 
shoot  them,  which  would  have  been  comparatively  mer- 
ciful. The  Turk  idea  seemed  to  be  that  all  would  be 
well  if  they  just  got  rid  of  the  sight  of  the  dogs,  so 
they  gathered  them  up  and  deported  them  to  an  island 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  where  the  poor  creatures  are 
said  to  have  starved  until  they  devoured  one  another. 
One  believes  the  story  instantly,  not  merely  because  we 
have  been  trained  since  childhood  to  believe  every- 
thing bad  of  the  Turk,  but  also  because  it  somehow 
fits  in  so  well  with  his  lack  of  civil  administrative  talent. 
It  is  just  about  what  one  would  expect.  The  dogs  were 
left  to  the  processes  of  nature  and  the  pious  Turk  went 
back  to  his  prayers,  and  that  is  about  the  way  a  Turk 
would  behave. 

Constantinople  is  not  what  it  was  since  they  took 
away  the  dogs.     Not  only  do  those  women  clean  the 
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streets,  which  thev  never  had  to  do  before,  but  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  dLverting  of  spectacles  is  gone 
from  a  fascinating  city.  There  is  not  a  well-mformed 
man.  woman,  or  child  in  the  world  who  need  he  told 
that  in  old  Constantinople  the  dogs  were  the  scaven- 
gers; and  thev  did  quite  well  at  it.  There  were  plenty 
of  them,  and  'thev  all  looked  alike.  They  had  in  the:i 
veins  the  blood  of  every  breed  that  infested  the  Levant, 
the  proudest  canine  heredity-  of  every  country  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  and  of  everv  cur  that  for  twentj'- 
five  centuries  followed  the  peddlers  and  caravans  and 
Crusaders  from  ever\'  part  of  tlie  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
It  is  bewildering  to  think  of  their  lineage.  Constanti- 
nople was  the  melting-pot  of  dogs.  If  you  took  a 
thousand  samples  of  paint  and  poured  them  into  one 
container,  vou  would  get  a  uniform  blend  of  colors 
which  the  addition  of  one  more  sample  would  not  much 
affect.  So  with  dogs.  The  result  of  this  great  canine 
blend  was  of  a  light  brown  color,  about  the  hue  of  old- 
fashioned  butcher's  paper,  a  good  deal  the  complexion 
of  a  California  covote;  and  of  about  the  same  dimen- 
sions over  all.  But  as  tliey  never  had  to  chase  jackass 
rabbits  for  a  living  they  were  fat  and  hearty.  Neither 
did  they  snarl  at  vou  much,  as  long  as  you  did  not 
disturb  them.  They  were  not  only  the  scavengers,  they 
were  the  garbage  incinerators.  The  "ash"  was  carefully 
gathered  up  and  packed  in  bundles  and  exported  to 
western  Europe,  w-here  it  was  used  in  the  tanning  of  the 
more  expensive  ladies'  gloves.     Unpleasant?    Ver>'. 

There  was  some  sort  of  street-cleaning  organization 
that  used  to  sweep  up  the  dust  into  heaps,  but  never 
hauled  it  away.  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I 
think  the  street-cleaning  departments  in  most  of  our 
American  cities  must  be  manned  by  Turks.  These  dust 
heaps  were  the  divans  of  the  dogs,  where  they  slum- 
bered away  the  hours  of  daylight,  only  interrupted 
from  time  to  time  by  some  near-by  house  sen-ant  who 
brought  the  family  garbage  to  the  front  door,  uttered  a 
peculiar  tshiick-tschucking  noise  with  the  tongue  and 
teeth,  and  so  summoned  the  nearest  to  their  dinner. 
Dogs  a  few  divans  away  looked  up  at  such  times, 
yawned  wearily,  shook  tlieir  heads  as  if  to  say:  'Why 
bother  us?  That  is  not  our  garbage.  We  must  save 
some  room  for  the  product  of  our  own  house" ;  and 
went  to  sleep  again.  In  fact,  the  summons  was  a  softiv 
sibilant  one.  calculated  to  disturb  as  few  dogs  as  pos- 
sible. All  day.  with  such  trifling  interruptions,  they 
snoozed  peacefully  on  their  dust  heaps,  storing  up 
energy  for  the  business  of  the  night. 

Next  to  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  Constantinople  of  a  few  years  ago  was  a  dog 
battle — not  a  dog  fight,  such  as  w-e  have  in  this  country', 
with  from  two  to  a  dozen  participants,  but  a  battle,  in- 
volving squads,  platoons,  companies,  battalions,  regi- 
ments and  army  corps  of  dogs,  officered  by  dog  field 
marshals,  dog  generals,  dog  colonels,  dog  majors,  dog 
captains,  and  so  on  down  to  corporals,  and  then  more 
dog  privates  than  all  these  dog-on  officers  together 
could  handle.  It  might  break  out  at  any  time;  you 
never  could  tell,  and  nobody  knew  how  to  start  it.  You 
might  stall  around  Constantinople  all  stmimer  waiting 
to  witness  this  wonderful  thing,  and  go  away  disap- 
pointed. And  then  again  you  might  hear  several.  I 
knew  a  man  that  had  heard  four,  but  he  was  so  proud 
and  swelled  about  it  he  could  hardly  talk  to  a  common 
person,  or  even  one  that  had  only  experienced  one  or 
two.  He  felt  his  distinction  keenly  and  thought  it 
should    be    marked    by    medals.     He    was    singularly 

blessed.  

Imagine,  if  3-0U  can,  all  the  water  in  the  Whirlpool 
Rapids  below  Niagara  Falls  suddenly  turned  into  dogs 
and  boiling  through  a  city  street,  barking,  yelping, 
howling,  gnashing  teeth  and  tearing  flesh  right  and  left 
and  imder  and  over,  every  dog  with  the  throttle  open 
and  fifteen  co\-ote-power  in  lungs  and  throat  suddenly 
turned  on.  You  leap  from  bed  and  throw  open  the 
window  and  risk  your  life  on  the  windy  balcony  if  the 
room  has  one.  You  are  looking  down  upon  one  of  the 
great  cataclysms  of  nature,  something  stupendous  and 
terrible,  like  an  eruption  of  Kilauea.  You  hear  a  mil- 
lion howling  ululations  proceeding  from  all  parts  of  the 
mass,  with  echoes  from  dogs  blocks  away  pleading  not 
to  be  left  out.  begging  their  brothers  not  to  finish  it 
too  soon,  but  to  wait  and  give  them  just  one  chance. 
You  hear  bodies  thumping  against  house  walls  and  im- 
agine the  rending  of  hide  and  muscles,  the  maddened 
cries  of  the  vanquished,  the  savage  exultation  of  the 
victors.  The  whole  world  is  filled  with  sound,  sound 
that  is  solid  and  reaches  to  the  reverberating  sky.  Down 
the  side  streets  come  the  reinforcements,  and  without 
waiting  to  inquire  like  the  Irishman  if  it  is  a  private 
fight  or  if  anybody  can  get  in,  these  reinforcements 
leap  on  top  and  collide  with  reinforcements  from  the 
other  side,  and  lock  teeth  in  throats,  and  vowl  and 
strangle  and  fang  their  way  into  the  original  heap,  and 
it  all  goes  raging  down  the  street  and  seems  to  go  over 
a  cliff  somewhere  and  drop  into  hell,  and  an  iron  silence 
clamps  down  on  you  like  the  embrace  of  the  Iron 
Maiden  of  Nuremburg  or  wherever  it  was  they  had  an 
Iron  Maiden,  and  leaves  you  gasping  and  quivering  in 
the  backlash  of  one  of  the  few  great  moments  of  all 
lime,  and  weakened  with  the  released  tension  of  vour 
overstretched  and  flabby  nerves.  You  fall  into  bed 
gasping  "My  God!  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  row?" 
In  the  morning  you  awaken  tired  and  wan  and  dissi- 
pated, but  happy  with  a  sort  of  quiet,  contented  ecstasy, 
and  g--  down  to  view  the  corpses.    And  there  are  none. 


Every  dog  is  dozing  on  his  dust  heap,  just  -where  you 
left  him  yesterday,  scratched  up  a  little  and  somewhat 
bothered  by  flies,  but  apparently  unaware  that  he  had 
been  participating  in  the  wildest  riot  that  ever  split  the 
firmament. 

-\fter  that  battle  there  was  little  excitement  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Plaza  de  Toros  at  Madrid  or  Barcelona. 
They  only  kill  half  a  dozen  bulls  there  or  a  dozen  or 
so  old  hack  horses,  and  it  is  all  cut  and  dried — nothing 
either  spontaneous  or  primordial  in  it,  nothing  on  a 
really  cosmic  scale. 

Turkey  is  going  back  to  Constantinople.  But  with- 
out those  dogs  it  will  never  be  the  same.  With  un- 
veiled women  sweeping  the  streets,  and  perhaps  with 
fire  departments  that  respond  to  electric  alarms  and 
actually  put  out  fires  without  bargaining  with  owners 
or  bidding  against  each  other  w-hen  more  than  one  ar- 
rives, the  city  will  be  too  Western  and  modern — 
sunk  to  a  mere  dead  level  of  the  commonplace,  the 
trite,  the  ordinar)'.  They  are  having  "progress."  Prob- 
ablv  there  will  be  a  garbage  contract,  and  the 
Seraskeriate  tower  may  become  the  chimney  of  an 
incinerator.     The  world  is  growing  stale. 

MoRTOx  Todd. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mrs.  Rosita  Forbes  McGrath.  the  famous  British 
woman  explorer,  has  recently  returned  from  her  jour- 
ney to  Kufra,  the  secret  city  of  the  Senussi.  She  is 
also  a  discoverer  of  a  new  trade  route  to  Eg>-pt. 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  former  American  Minister  to 
China,  has  recently  accepted  a  post  as  financial  adviser 
to  that  country.  Dr.  Reinsch  is  the  author  of  several 
distinguished  books,  notably  "Intellectual  and  Political 
Currents  in  the  Far  East." 

Dr.  Adolph  Lorenz,  Austria's  famous  bloodless 
surgeon,  has  returned  to  New  York  to  work  more 
orthopedic  wonders.  Dr.  Lorenz  is  accompanied  by  his 
two  sons,  Albert  and  Conrad.  The  former  is  to  assist 
his  father  in  his  operations  and  the  latter  to  enter 
Columbia  to  study  plastic  surgery-. 

The  Hungarian  novelist,  iliss  Cecile  Torma)',  is  an 
aristocrat  of  a  ver\-  ancient  Hungarian  family.  During 
the  revolution  which  began  in  November,  1918,  Miss 
Tormay  was  in  Buda  Pest,  where  she  took  an  active 
part  in  the  movement  that  brought  about  a  counter 
revolution.  She  was  proscribed  by  the  Bolsheviki,  and 
upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Red  Terror  she  was  forced 
into  hiding  and  narrowly  escaped  hanging  at  their 
hands. 

Sheila  Kaye-Smith,  the  English  novelist,  is  described 
as  "a  slim  woman  of  average  height  with  mobile 
features  and  ej-es  at  once  suggestive  of  profoimd  ob- 
servation and  a  little  weary,  as  eyes  should  be  that  ob- 
served the  pain  and  disappointment  of  'Green  Apple 
Har\'est'  and  'Joanna  Godden.'  "  Jliss  Kaye-Smith  is 
a  Sussex  woman,  a  fact  that  accotmts  for  her  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  Rother,  the  river  that  runs 
south  through  the  borderland  of  Sussex  and  Kent. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Alfred  Moritz  Mond,  British  minis- 
ter of  health,  and  one  of  the  chief  hopes  for  the  Llo\d 
George  campaign,  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Eng- 
land. Sir  Alfred,  whose  title  was  created  in  1910  and 
whose  political  career  dates  from  1906,  is  an  Edinburgh 
University'  man,  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple,  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  vice-president  of 
the  Infants"  Hospital,  as  well  as  an  ardent  sportsman. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  scientific,  economic, 
and  political  treatises. 

Lord  Rothermere,  brother  of  Lord  Northcliffe  and 
his  successor  in  the  Times  and  Daily  Mail  interests,  is 
one  of  the  ancient  enemies  of  Lloyd  George  who  is  now 
urging  and  predicting  the  Welsh  statesman's  return  to 
office.  Lord  Rothermere,  who  was  three  years  younger 
than  his  more  famous  brother,  was  British  air  minister 
during  the  crucial  j'ears  1917-18,  when  Northcliffe  was 
director  of  the  civil  aerial  transport  committee  and  of 
propaganda  in  enemy  countries.  The  success  of  the 
Union  Jack  Club  is  said  to  be  largely  due  to  Rother- 
mere's  support.  His  present  backing  of  the  ex-premier 
both  iinancialh'  and  with  the  immense  resources  of 
publicity  that  he  can  command  may  swing  the  coming 
election.  Harold  Sydne}'  Harmsworth  was  created  first 
Viscount  Rothermere  in  1919. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Andrew  Bonar  Law,  the  British 
premier  pro  tern,  and  leader  of  the  Unionist  party  from 
1911  till  he  resigned  in  1921,  is  a  native  of  .-Vmerica, 
having  been  bom  in  New  Brunswick.  He  was  formerly 
chairman  of  the  Glasgow  Iron  Trade  Association  and  a 
member  of  two  firms  of  iron  merchants.  \\'illiam  Kidston 
&  Sons  and  \\'illiam  Jacks  &  Co.  Mr.  Law's  political 
career  began  in  1900  as  Unionist  member  for  the 
Blackfriars  Division  of  Glasgow.  Since  then  he  has 
almost  steadily  sat  in  the  lower  house,  and  from  1911 
to  1915  was  leader  of  the  opposition.  He  was  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  colonies.  1915-16;  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  1916-18:  lord  pri-s'],-  seal.  1919-1921. 
when  he  resigned :  plenipotentiar>'.  Peace  Conference ; 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1916-21,  when  he 
resigned:  and  a  member  of  the  war  cabinet,  1916-19. 
Mr.  Law's  position  as  veteran  British  statesman  and 
recent  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  Unionist 
party  make  him  a  logical  choice  for  present  acting 
prime  minister. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Chorus  from  Atalanta  in  CalydoD. 

Before  the  beginning  of  years 

There  came  to  the  making  of  man 
Time,   with   the  gift  of  tears ; 

Grief,  with  a  glass  that  ran : 
Pleasure,  with  pain  for  leaven  ; 

Summer,  with  flowers  that  fell ; 
Remembrance  fallen  from  heaven. 

And  madness  risen  from  hell : 
Strength  without  bands  to  smite  ; 

Love  that  endures  for  a  breath ; 
Xight.  the  shadow  of  light. 

And  life,  the  shadow  of  death. 

And  the  high  gods  took  in  band 

Fire,  and  the  falling  of  tears. 
And  a  measure  of  sliding  sand 

From  under  the  feet  of  the  years ; 
And  froth  and  drift  of  the  sea; 

And    dust  of  the   laboring   earth ; 
,\nd  bodies  of  things  to  be 

In  the  houses  of  death  and  of  birth ; 
.And  wrought  with  weeping  and  laughter. 

.\nd  fashioned  with  loathing  and  love, 
With  life  before  and  after 

.And  death  beneath  and  above. 
For  a  day  and  a  night  and  a  morrow. 

That  his  strength  might  endure  for  a  span 
With  travail  and  heavy  sorrow-, 

The  holy  spirit  of  man. 

From  the  winds  of  the  north  and  the  south 

They  gathered   as  unto   strife ; 
They  breathed  upon  his  mouth. 

They  filled  his  body  with  life ; 
Eyesight  and  speech  they  wrought 

For  the  veils  of  the  soul  therein, 
A  time  for  labor  and  thought, 

A  time  to  serve  and  to  sin  ; 
They  gave  him  light  in  his  ways. 

And  love,  and  a  space  for  delight. 
And  beauty  and  length  of  days, 

.And  night,  and  sleep  in  the  night. 
His  speech  is  a   burning  fire ; 

With   his  lips  he  travaileth ; 
In  his  heart  is  a  blind  desire. 

In  his  eyes  foreknowledge  of  death ; 
He  weaves,  and  is  clothed  with  derision ; 

Sows,  and  he  shall  not  reap ; 
His  life  is  a  watch  or  a  \-ision 

Between  a  sleep  and  a  sleep. 

— Algernon   Charles  Swinburne. 


Phoebus  Apollo. 

Hear   us.    Phoebus    .Apollo,    who   are   shorn   of   contempt   and 

pride. 
Humbled  and  crushed  in  a  world  gone  wrong  since  the  smoke 

on   thine   altars   died : 
Hear  us.  Lord  of  the  morning.  King  of  the  Eastern  Flame, 
Dawn  on  our  doubts  and  darkness  and  the  night  of  our  later 

shame ! 
There  are  strange  gods  come  among  us.  of  passion,  and  scorn, 

and  greed; 
They  are  throned  in  our  stately  cities,  our  sons  at  their  altars 

bleed : 
The  smoke  of  their  thousand  battles  hath  blinded  thy  children's 

eyes, 
-And  our  hearts  are  sick  for  a  ruler  that  answers  us  not  with 

lies. 
Sick  for  thy  light  unblemished,  great  fruit  of  Latona"s_  pain — 
Hear  us,  P'hcebus  Apollo,  and  come  to  thine  own  again ! 

Our  eyes  of  earth  grown  weary,  through  the  backward  ages 
peer. 

Till,  wooed  by  our  eager  craving,  the  scene  of  thy  birth  grows 
clear, 

-And  across  the  calm  .Egean,  gray-green  in  the  early  morn. 

We  hear  the  cry  of  the  circling  swans  that  salute  the  god  new- 
bom — 

The  challenge  of  mighty  Python,  the  songs  of  thy  shafts 
that  go 

Straight  to  the  heart  of  the  monster,  sped  from  the  loosened 
bow. 

.Again  through  the  vale  of  Tempe  a  masical  music  rings 

The  songs  of  the  marching  muses,  the  ripple  of  fingered 
strings ! 

But  this  is  our  dreaming  only ;  we  wait  for  a  stronger  strain : 

Hear  us.Phoebus  Apollo,  and  come  to  thine  own  again  ! 

There  are  some  among  us.  Diviner,  who  know  not  thy  way  or 

will. 
Some  of  thy  rebel  children  who  bow  to  the  strange  gods  still ; 
Some  that  dream  of  oppression,  and  many  that  dream  of  gold. 
Whose  ears  are  deaf  to  the  music  that  gladdened  the  world  of 

old. 
But  we,  the  few  and  the  faithful,  we  are  wear;-  of  wars  unjust. 
There  is  left  no  god  of  our  thousand  ?ods  that  we  love,  believe. 

or  trust ; 
In  our  courts  is  justice  scoffed  at,  in  our  senates  gold  has 

sway. 
.And  the  deeds  of  our  priests  and  preachers  make  mock  of  the 

words  they  say ! 
Cardinals,  kings,  and  captains,  there  is  none  left  fit  to  reign : 
Hear  us,  Phoebus  -Apollo,  and  come  to  thine  own  again ! 

We    have    hearkened    to    creeds    unnumbered,    we    have   given 

them  trial  and  test, 
-And  the  creed  of  thy  Delphic  temple  is  still  of  them  all  the 

best; 
Thy    clean-limbed,    lithe    disciples,    slender,    and    strong,    and 

young. 
The  swing  of  their  long  processions,  the  lilt  of  the  songs  they 

sung. 
Thine  ow-n  majestic  presence,  pursuing  the  nj-mph  of  dawn. 
In    th\    chariot   eastward   blazing,   by   the   swans   and   griffons 

drawn: 
The  spell  of  thy  liquid  music,  once  heard  in  the  speeding  year : 
These  are  the  things.  Great  -Archer,  that  we  yearn  to  see  and 

hear. 
For  beside  thy  creed  untarnished  all  others  are  stale  and  vain ! 
Hear  us,  Phcebus  .Apollo,  and  come  to  thine  own  again ! 

Monarch  of  light  and  laughter,  honor,  and  trust,  and  truth. 
God  of  all  inspiration,  king  of  eternal  youth. 
Whose  words  are  fitted  to  music  as  jewels  are  set  in  gold. 
There  is  need  of  thy  splendid  worship  in  a  world  grown  grim 

and  old ! 
We  have  drunk  the  wine  of  ages,  we  are  come  to  the  dregs 

and  lees, 
-And   the   shrines   are   all  unworthy   where   we   bend    reluctant 

knees : 
The  brand  of  the  beast  is  on  us,  w-e  grovel,  and  grope,  and  err. 
Wake,  Great  god  of  the  Morning,  the  moment  has  come  to  stir ! 
The  stars  of  our  night  of  evil  on  a  wan  horizon  wane : 
Hear  us,  Phcebus  Apollo,  and  come  to  thine  own  again ! 

— Guy  IVetmore  Carryl  in  "The  Garden  of  Years," 
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WOMAN  AND  REVOLUTION. 


Female  Contributions  to  the  Social  Upheaval  in  France  a  Cen- 
tury and  a  Quarter  Ago. 


How  much  did  female  sentimentality  have  to  do 
with  fomenting  the  French  Revolution?  Women  were 
not  treated  especially  well  by  it  in  the  outcome,  but  in 
its  complex  development  they  contributed  heavily  to 
results.  But  how  about  the  inception,  the  originating 
labors?  How  much  does  it  owe  to  the  fact  that  women 
feel  first  and  think  afterwards — if  that  is  a  fact?  After 
the  long  train  of  powder  was  laid  in  the  wrongs  and 
grievances  of  the  people,  was  the  match  that  fired  it 
glowing  with  female  emotion  which  was  ill  grounded 
in  actuality  ?  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  no  one 
now  will  ever  know,  but  in  "Women  of  the  French 
Revolution/'  by  Winifred  Stephens,  there  is  at  least 
one  revealing  glimpse  into  a  vortex  of  sentiment  and 
a  miasma  of  myth  that  would  indicate  to  an  impartial 
mind  the  symptoms  of  plain  hysteria  working  toward 
the  upset  of  the  social  order;  at  the  same  time  irre- 
sistibly suggesting  some  of  the  material  of  the  "Tale  of 
Two  Cities."  Here  is  a  picture,  of  great  clarity,  stand- 
ing against  the  dark  tradition  of  the  Bastille,  and 
sampling  to  us  after  a  century  and  a  quarter  some  of 
the  main  dangers  of  the  passions  that  agitate  our  coun- 
sels today: 

It  was  a  mere  accident  that  aroused  Mme.  Legros'  interest 
in  the  Bastille.  Walking  one  day  down  the  street,  called  les 
Fosses  (the  dykes)  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  her  eye  fell 
on  a  piece  of  paper  lying  on  the  ground.  She  picked  it  up, 
and  saw  it  was  covered  with  writing.  This  she  read  and 
found  to  be  the  complaint  of  a  prisoner,  one  Henri  Maser, 
Marquis  de  Latude,  who  for  thirty-tive  years,  so  said  the 
paper,  had  suffered  unjust  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille  and 
other   dungeons. 

Mme.  Legros,  seized  with  pity,  took  the  paper  home, 
showed  it  to  her  husband,  and  together  they  resolved  not  to 
rest  until  the  prisoner  was  set  free.  They  got  into  communi- 
cation with  Latude,  and,  with  amazing  courage  and  enterprise, 
started  an  agitation  for  his  release.  Mme.  Legros,  we  are 
told,  had,  like  Sterne's  lady  in  the  glove-shop,  been  in  the 
habit  of  talking  pleasantly  on  all  manner  of  subjects  to  her 
husband's  customers.  To  them  and  to  others  she  now  began 
to  talk  about  Latude.  For  the  purpose  of  expatiating  on  his 
misery  she  made  acquaintances  wherever  she  could,  especially 
with  servants  in  the  houses  of  tne  great.  Thus,  at  length,  she 
gained  access  to  influential  people.  One  of  these  was  the 
Cardinal  de  Rohan.  This  Prince  of  the  Church  was  induced 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  prisoner.  He  spoke  of  Latude  to 
his  friends.  In  that  sentimental,  tearful  age,  the  wave  of 
compassion  quickly  rose  and  spread.  It  spread  from  house  to 
house,  as  Mme.  Legros,  in  her  shabby  clothes,  told  the 
prisoner's  tale  and  distributed  in  the  most  influential  quarters 
the  particulars  of  his  sufferings  described  by  himself.  She 
was  immensely  aided  by  her  protege's  eloquence.  Latude  was 
an  adept  at  oainting  his  woes  in  lurid  colors.  Indeed,  he  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  doing  nothing  else.  His 
story,  as  he  told  it,  was  irresistible.  Great  ladies,  Mme.  de 
Luxembourg,  Mme.  de  MoufRers,  dissolved  in  tears  as  they 
read  it.  The  wife  of  the  Comptroller  General,  Mme.  Necker, 
and  her  brilliant  daughter.  Mme.  de  Stael,  became  the  pris- 
oner's advocates.  The  French  Academy  took  up  his  case. 
It3  perpetual  secretary,  D'Alembert,  the  great  philosopher, 
waxed  indignant  as  he  meditated  on  Latude's  sufferings.  Not 
Paris  alone,  but  the  provinces,  joined  in  Mtne.  Legros'  cam- 
paign of  mercy.  Finally,  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette  her- 
self, was  touched.     She  pleaded  for  Latude  with  the  king. 

But  here  Mme.  Legros  experienced  her  first  rebuff.  She 
and  her  friends  had  heard  of  le  Marquis  de  Latude's  mar- 
velous escapes  from  the  Bastille  and  Vincennes.  They  knew 
about  the  ingenious  ladder,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long, 
which  he  and  his  fellow-prisoner  had  made  out  of  pieces  of 
wood  and  shreds  of  their  own  clothing.  But  Louis,  when  he 
came  to  read  Latude's  dossier,  knew  much  more  than  this. 
he  knew  that  the  so-called  Marquis  de  Latude  was  in  reality 
a  penniless  army  barber,  Danry  by  name,  a  wild  impostor, 
who,  as  the  result  of  an  absurd  stratagem  designed  to  bring 
him  to  the  notice  of  Mme.  de  Pomoadour,  had  found  him- 
self lodged  in  the  Bastille,  where  he  had  been  kept  in  great 
comfort  at  the  crown's  expense.  Louis  knew  more  still ;  for 
he  read  that  more  than  once  the  pseudo  Latude  had  lost  the 
chance  of  release  by  haggling  over  the  sum  to  be  paid  him 
in  compensation  for  his  alleged  sufferings.  Louis,  moreover, 
was,  from  his  personal  knowledge,  aware  that  Latude  had 
actually  been  set  free  in  1777,  but  that  he  had  made 
such  a  bad  use  of  his  liberty,  extorting  money  from  helpless 
females  by  threats,  and  making  false  charges  against  Louis' 
ministers,  that  it  had  been  necessary  to  rearrest  him.  In 
face  of  these  facts,  Louis  decided  that  Latude  had  best  re- 
main where  he  was.  This  was  a  terrible  blow.  All  the  agi- 
tators were  discouraged,   except   one :   that   was   Mme.   Legros. 

The  story  of  Latude  is  well  known,  we  imagine,  and 
Americans  that  have  visited  Paris  may  recall  him  done 
in  wax,  lying  on  the  floor  of  his  cell  in  the  model  of 
the  Bastille,  where  he  was  supposed  to  have  lain  for 
thirty-five  years  with  his  hands  chained  behind  him — 
in  which  position,  as  a  cold-blooded  English  observer 
remarked,  he  made  the  ladder  180  feet  long  by  which 
he  escaped. 

Women  certainly  helped  demolish  the  Bastille.  As 
a  symbol  it  was  a  success,  and  its  fall  is  a  tradition  to 
celebrate.  But  as  a  Bastille,  the  Bastille  is  perhaps 
overrated.  When  the  knitting  sisterhood  helped  pull  it 
down  they  must  have  been  disappointed  with  its  con- 
tents: four  forgers,  two  madmen,  a  self-destroyed 
wreck ;  but  seven  in  all — not  one  prisoner  of  state,  no 
Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,  not  one  "friend  of  the  people  " 
no  martyrs  of  liberty,  not  one  victim  of  a  tyrant's 
malice;  in  fact,  a  very  good  jail  as  jails  went  at  the 
time,  before  our  sentimentalists  had  made  them  summer 
resorts  for  tired  burglars,  and  rather  a  loss  to  its 
faubourg.  Pulling  it  down  was  a  physical  relief, 
like  wiping  your  boots  on  the  flag  of  the  enemy,  and 
it  showed  the  knitters  meant  business.  Not  to  believe 
in  the  importance  of  the  Bastille  now  would  be  to  deny 
Liberty,   or  throw    cold   water   on   her  arsonous  torch. 


Only  a  few  old  Gradgrinds  care  for  facts,  anyhow — 
among  whom  was  not  Carlyle.  He  shows  us  '"Demoi- 
selle Theroigne,  brown-locked  Theroigne,  seated  on  a 
cannon,"  leading  the  famous  Women's  Procession  to 
Versailles.  This  may  be  "essential  verity"  or  "Truth" 
in  quotes,  or  something  of  the  sort.  It  needs  some  such 
grandiloquent  apology,  for  fact  it  was  not.  As  to  the 
real  Theroigne,  she  is  w^orth  attention  even  when  she 
leaves  her  cannon  home,  and  here  is  her  picture : 

These  governess  days  of  Theroigne  are  full  of  mystery. 
From  Liege  she  would  appear  to  have  gone  to  Antwerp,  and 
thence  to  England,  how,  why,  and  with  whom  is  doubtful. 
But  it  is  thought  that  in  England  she  became  the  mistress  of 
a  wealthy  English  youth,  who  promised  to  marry  her.  Other 
stories  of  her  life  in  England,  that  she  became  the  mistress 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  was  introduced  by  him  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  seem  to  be  doubtful.  These  rumors  have  been 
recently  used  to  bolster  up  the  theory  that  Theroigne  was  in- 
volved in  the  so-called  Orleanist  Plot  to  replace  Louis  XVI 
by  his  Orleanist  cousin.  Theroigne,  when  arrested  for  taking 
part  in  that  October  procession,  which  some  consider  to  have 
been  part  of  this  plot,  of  course  took  care  to  deny  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Duke.  Her  denial  may  or  may  not  have 
been  true.  Theroigne  gave  her  own  version  of  the  English 
episode  in  her  story.  This  she  told  to  her  people  at  Marcourt 
after  she  had  left  England  and  returned  home  with  a  con- 
siderable fortune.  She  said  she  had  married  in  England  a 
rich  Englishman,  of  whom  she  was  then  the  widow.  Relying 
on  her  relatives'  ignorance  of  English,  the  crafty  Theroigne 
appears  to  have  produced  certain  documents  signed  "Theroigne 
Spinster,"  and  to  ha"\e  told  her  family  that  "Spinster"  was 
the  name  of  her  late  husband.  French  biographers,  as  igno- 
rant of  our  language  as  the  Terwagnes,  have  conducted  end- 
less researches  with  the  object  of  identifying  this  English 
"Spinster,"  whom  they  suppose  to  have  been  the  father  of 
the  child  alleged  by  Theroigne  to  have  been  born  to  her  in 
England,   and    said  to   have   died  in   infancy. 

Evidently  Carlyle,  like  the  Chicago  reporter,  "could 
write  a  better  story  when  he  wasn't  hampered  by  the 
facts."  So  could  we  all.  Anvway,  as  a  philosopher 
once  said,  you  can't  invent  anything  as  strange  as  fact ; 
so  let's  go  on.  As  revolutionaries  turned  on  revolu- 
tionaries, the  revolution  matchmg  the  appetite  of 
Chronos  and  "devouring  its  children,"  so  women  turned 
on  women,  and  toward  the  end  of  her  life  poor 
Theroigne  had  this  to  suffer  for  some  manifestation  of 
unfemmine  conservatism : 

In  the  quarrel  between  the  Jacobins  and  the  Girondins, 
which  reached  its  climax  in  the  May  of  this  year  (1793),  the 
former  had  not  hesitated  to  employ  against  tbeir  political 
enemies,  les  tricoteuses,  les  poissardes  and  the  lowest  women 
of  the  streets.  The  most  disreputable  of  these  women  roughs, 
said  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  Jacobins,  used  to  surge  in  angry 
mobs  on  the  Feuillants  Terrace  and  round  the  doors  of  the 
Assembly.  There  they  refused  to  allow  any  to  enter  who 
were  not  of  their  own  particular  brand  of  political  opinion. 
It  had  long  been  the  custom  of  these  fearsome  maenads  pub- 
licly to  flog  in  the  most  humiliating  manner  any  of  their 
number  whose  views  or  whose  conduct  displeased  them.  The 
prints  of  the  period  represent  many  such  scenes,  which  even 
our  Gillray  might  hesitate  to  depict.  Theroigne  had  pro- 
tested against  these  indecent  floggings,  and  had  threatened  to 
make  the  whippers  lick  the  dust.  They  took  their  revenge. 
On  the  15th  of  May,  when  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
Theroigne  was  crossing  the  Feuillants  Terrace  on  her  way  to 
the  Assembly,  the  women  set  upon  her  and  fustigated  her 
with  such  vigor  that  she  might  have  died  had  not  the  guard 
rescued  her  from  their  hands.  According  to  one  account 
Marat  was  her  deliverer.  For  Marat,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
something   of   a   Feminist. 

Perhaps  such  reactions  fortified  the  opinions  of  Na- 
poleon on  w^omen.    At  any  rate  r 

Napoleon  married  a  typical  Directory  woman,  Josephine 
Beauharnais,  whom  he  had  met  in  a  typical  Directory  salon, 
that  of  Therese  Cabarrus,  then  Mme.  Tallien.  Faced  with 
Josephine's  debts,  harassed  by  her  amours,  Napoleon  became 
convinced  of  the  utter  irresponsibility  of  woman.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  if  social  order  were  to  be  secured,  every  woman 
must  be  as  much  the  property  of  some  man  as  "a  gooseberry 
bush  is  the  property  of  the  gardener."  Consequently  Article 
312  of  le  Code  Napoleon  decrees  that  a  wife  shall  obey  her 
husband.  At  Fontainebleau,  or  some  other  museum,  there  is, 
or  was.  I  hear  the  leather  armchair  in  which  Napoleon  used 
to  sit  when  discussing  the  draft  Code  with  his  counsellors. 
The  leather  cushions  are  terribly  torn  and  slashed.  Each 
rent  represents  a  gash  inflicted  by  this  Anti-feminist  in  his 
fury  at  his  counsellors'  attempts  to  persuade  him  to  alter  the 
draft  of  the  articles  in  woman's  favor.  The  articles  remained 
as  Napoleon  had  planned  them.  The  Code,  which  deprived 
Frenchmen  of  many  political  rights  acquired  during  the  Revo- 
lution, compensated  them  by  making  them  tyrants  in  their 
own  homes. 

And  yellow  journalism — only  its  name  is  new.  Can 
you  think  of  any  great  American  journalist  who  be- 
haves through  his  numerous  newspapers,  about  as  here 
depicted? 

Julie  was  giving  one  of  her  most  brilliant  fetes  in 
honor  of  General  Dumouriez,  who  was  spending  his  four 
days'  leave  in  Paris.  The  Talmas  had  invited  artists. 
musicians,  and  members  of  the  i^onvention — Brissot,  Verg- 
niaud.  Santerre — to  meet  him.  Mile.  Candeiile  was  playing 
the  piano  when  suddenly  there  burst  into  the  salon  three  un- 
invited guests,  ferocious  Jacobins.  One  of  them  was  Marat, 
in  carmagnole,  with  a  dirty  red  scarf  round  his  head,  from 
which  escaped  locks  of  greasy  hair,  and  round  his  neck  a 
handkerchief  loosely  knotted.  He  and  his  comrades  came  to 
accuse  the  General  of  having  unjustly  punished  two  volunteers 
in  his  army.  The  guest  of  the  evening  had  never  seen  Marat 
before.  Having  been  informed  of  his  identity,  Dumouriez, 
with  all  the  hauteur  of  the  Frenchman  of  the  world,  scorn- 
fully looked  him  up  and  down,  and  then  said  :  "Ah,  so  you 
are  Marat !  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you."  And  with  those 
frigid  words  the  General  turned  his  back  on  the  intruder, 
Marat  was  furious.  "This  house  is  a  hot-bed  of  counter- 
Revolutionaries,"  he  howled  as  he  went  out.  followed  by  one 
of  the  guests,  bearing  a  red-hot  shovel  on  which  were 
sprinkled  drops  of  perfume  intended  to  purify  the  air  infected 
by  the  Jacobins'  pestilential   presence. 

The  noise  of  the  incident,  this  fete  offered  by  "the  daughter 
of  Thalia  to  the  son  of  Mars."  was  soon  bruited  abroad. 
The  next  morning  newspaper  boys  were  crying  in  the  street: 
"(ilreat  conspiracy  discovered  by  Marat.  Great  assembly  of 
Girondins  and  counter-Revolutionaries  at  Talma's  in  honor  of 
the  traitor  .Dumouriez.  Names  of  the  conspirators  who  in- 
tended   to    assassinate    the    People's    Friend." 

As  agitators  many  of  the  women  of  Paris  and  France 
were  effective,  but  perhaps  other  women  were  more  so 


as  salonnicres.  The  salon  is  a  flower  of  the  French 
temperament.  It  grows  well  on  that  stalk,  but  no  better 
on  an  Anglo-Saxon  one  than  roses  on  a  cabbage  plant; 
because : 

Sociability  is  the  most  characteristic  quality  of  the  French 
nation ;  and  the  salon,  the  incarnation  of  sociability,  is  the 
most  typical  of  French  institutions.  From  the  salon,  through 
four  centuries,  have  radiated  wit,  grace,  and  gallantry ;  in  a 
word,  the  indefinable  esprit  fran^ais.  The  French  Renais- 
sance of  the  sixteenth  century  owed  a  debt  to  the  salon  which 
is  not  usually  recognized.  In  the  following  century,  as  we 
all  know,  polite  society  in  the  French  sense  of  the  term  was 
cradled  in  Mme.  de  Rambouillet's  Blue  Room.  Fifty  years 
later,  Louis  XIV  was  framing  his  policy  in  Mme.  de  Mainte- 
non's  apartments.  Fifty  years  later  still,  the  social  philos- 
ophy, which  was  to  transform  France  during  the  Revolution, 
was  evolving  in  Mme.  de  Tencin's  salon  out  of  the  conversa- 
tion of  Montesquieu  and  the  Encyclopaedists. 

In  some  of  these  salons  we  are  show^n  such  figures 
as  Mme.  Helvetius,  Mme.  de  Stael,  Mme.  Roland,  Mme. 
de  Condorcet,  formulating  or  helping  formulate  dynamic 
ideas.  The  atmosphere  must  have  been,  to  say  the  least 
for  it,  liberal,  the  conversation  good.  After  all,  what 
is  better  than  good  talk,  and  how  can  it  be  both  good 
and  constrained?    Here  are  some  bits: 

Some  of  the  guests  of  Mme.  Helvetius,  however,  were 
shocked  by  the  frankness  which  prevailed,  and  Fontenelle  im- 
plored his  fellow-guests  not  to  speak  evil  of  the  Devil,  who 
might  well  be  God's  business  man:  Messieurs,  nc  disons  pas 
de  mal  du  diable ;  c'est  pcut-etre  I'hommc  d'affaires  du  bon 
Dieu.  Mme.  Helvetius  herself,  when  the  conversation  grew 
too  profound  or  too  profane,  would  draw  her  special  friends 
apart,  leaving  her  husband  to  continue  with  the  rest,  what  she 
called    "his    hunt    for    ideas." 

Mme.  de  Stael.  one  of  the  most  brilliant  talkers  that  ever 
lived — "If  I  were  Queen,"  said  one  who  knew  her,  "I  would 
command  Mme  de  Stael  to  talk  to  me  alt  day" — was  not  an 
ideal  salonniere.  She  was  too  restless,  too  impulsive,  too 
loquacious.  The  business  of  a  salon  lady  is  not  so  much  to 
talk  herself  as  to  make  her  guests  talk,  to  draw  them  out  and 
set  them  at  their  ease.  This  Sophie  de  Condorcet  achieved 
to  perfection.  Mme.  de  Stael  never  succeeded  in  mastering 
her  friend  Mme.  Recamier's  art  of  listening  "with  seduction." 
Neither  did  she  possess  that  other  quality,  so  indispensable  in 
every  good  hostess — the  quality  of  tact.  Herein  her  Helvetian 
ancestry  revealed  itself.  Her  tactlessness  was  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  malice,  as  when  at  a  large  dinner-party,  addressing 
Garat,  who  years  before  had  had  a  scandalous  love  affair, 
she  asked  loudly  :  "By  the  way,  Garat,  did  vou  ever  marrv 
that  girl?" 

Nor  was  it  all  talk  the  women  did,  either  in  the  salon 
or  from  the  soap-box.  They  were  dynamic  in  ways 
other  than  those  marked  by  sentimental  inflation.  Here 
is  one  number  of  a  practical  household  programme : 

When,  in  1792.  as  the  result  of  profiteering,  Lyons  was  on 
the  verge  of  starvation,  the  Women's  Club  took  matters  into 
their  own  hands.  Having  failed  to  obtain  satisfaction  from 
the  Town  Council,  they  placarded  a  notice  all  over  the  city, 
fixing  the  price  of  no  less  than  sixty  necessities,  including 
bread,  wine,  oil,  fresh  and  dry  vegetables,  cheese,  fruit. 
candles,  etc.  Then  a  well-organized  body  of  women  took 
possession  of  shops  and  markets,  and  for  three  days,  the  16th. 
17th,  and  18th  of  September,  until  such  time  as  the  Municipal 
Council  decided  to  fix  prices,  the  Women's  Club  practically 
ruled  the   city. 

And  then,  after  all  that  Bastille  business  of  Mme. 
Legros.  woman  was  made  the  living  symbol  of  Reason. 
Don't  smile — they  did  it  thus : 

By  the  summer  of  1793.  when  Marat  was  assassinated,  the 
apostles  of  the  new  civisme  were  finding  it  necessary  to  make 
some  concession  to  those  anthropomorphic  obsessions  which, 
from  the  earliest  animism  down  to  the  present  dav.  have  ever 
tinged  the  religious  conceptions  of  mankind.  Parisians  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  like  Galileans  of  old,  looked  for  a  sign. 
And  the  founders  of  the  new  religion  did  not  withhold  it. 
Hebert  and  Chaumette,  so  soon  to  share  the  fate  of  other 
founders  of  religions,  not  satisfied  with  erecting  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Bastille  a  colossal  female  statue  of  Liberty,  resolved 
to  give  their  adherents  a  living  symbol.  Pas  unc  statue  tnorte, 
said  Hebert,  luais  une  image  vivante  de  cette  divinitc.  Un 
chef  d'a^uvre  de  la   nature,  said  Chaumette. 

So  Chaumette.  that  arch  anti-Feminist  be  it  noticed,  took 
woman  from  the  domestic  hearth,  the  place  to  which  on  other 
occasions  he  was  always  relegating  her.  and  brought  her  out 
into  the  churches,  now  called  "the  Temples  of  Reason." 
There  he  put  her  on  a  pedestal,  exhibited  her  as  the  Goddess 
of  Reason  and  exposed  her  to  such  insults  that  one  Goddess 
of  Reason  in  a  Norman  town  is  said  to  have  worn  inscribed 
on  her  Phrygian  cap  the  words  ne  vie  tournez  pas  en  licence. 

And  here  is  a  picture  of  a  suffragette  of  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago: 

There  was  a  woman,  however,  who,  though  she  changed  her 
mind  from  time  to  time  as  to  some  articles  of  her  political 
creed,  remained  from  first  to  last,  and  was,  even  before  the 
Revolution,  a  stalwart  and  loyal  suffragist:  this  woman  was 
Olympe  de  Gouges.  Michelet  calls  her  "the  high  priestess  of 
Feminism."  She  was  the  first  of  the  Revolution  women  to 
organize  an  orderly  Feminist  manifestation.  Hardly  had  the 
National  Assembly  taken  up  its  quarters  at  Paris,  in  the 
Riding  School  of  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  when  on  the  2Sth  of 
October.  1789,  Olympe,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  of  women, 
laid  before  the  deputies  a  programme  of  Feminist  reform, 
such  as — with  one  exception — might  well  be  urged  today  by 
Maria  Verone  or  any  other  leader  of  the  women's  party  in 
France.  It  included  complete  sex  equality  before  the  law  :  the 
admission  of  women  to  all  occupations  for  which  they  were 
fitted;  the  suppression  of  what  was  called  the  dowry  system; 
and  then  came  that  touch  of  eccentricity,  or  shall  we  call  it 
utopianism.  that  rendered  so  many  of  Olympe's  proposals  im- 
practicable. If  the  dowry  system  must  remain,  said  she.  then 
let  the  State  provide  husbands  for  girls  who  were  without 
dowries.  In  conclusion.  Olympe,  with  the  usual  flourish, 
asked  "why  women,  who  from  the  scentre  to  the  crook  are 
born  to  scatter  flowers  over  men's  lives,  should  receive  from 
them  in  return  nothing  but  chains,  torment,  and  injustice." 

This  book  makes  but  modest  claims  on  the  ground 
of  original  research,  but  it  is  competentlv.  almost  mas- 
terfully written,  and  abounds  in  such  clear  illustration 
of  the  nature  of  revolutionary  phenomena  and  woman's 
relation  to  it  as  we  have  cited.  It  is  well  worth  any 
one's  leisurely  perusal,  if  only  to  enable  one  to  meet 
again  such  spirits  of  flame  as  Lucile  Desmoulins  and 
Charlotte  Corday. 

Women  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  Winifred 
Stephens.     Xew  York :  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. ;  $3. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  October  21,  1932,  were  $175,500,000; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $141,- 
100.000;  an  increase  of  $34,400,000. 


Power  cost  in  Ontario,  California,  is  28  per 
cent,  less  than  in  Ontario,  Canada,  according 
to  George  A.  Hughes,  president  of  the  Hot 
Point  Company,  manufacturer  of  electrical 
appliances. 

"We  have  a  factory  in  Stratford,  Ontario, 
and  one  in  Ontario,  California,"  declared  Mr. 
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Hughes,  "and  in  Southern  California,  under 
private  ownership,  we  paj'  2S  per  cent,  less 
for  light  and  power  than  we  do  in  Canada 
under  public  ownership.  As  our  company  is 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  electrical  ap 
pliances  in  the  world  and  depends  upon  low 
rates  for  electrical  current,  if  the  proponents 
of  the  Water  and  Power  Act  could  convince 
me  that  it  would  mean  lower  rates,  I  would 
be  for  it.  My  fear  is  that  the  rates  would  be 
higher  instead  of  lower. 

"I    also    fear   the    act   because    I    lived    in 
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North  Dakota  and  know  what  happened  there 
when  the  state  went  into  business.  The  people 
set  up  and  ran  flour  mills  and  grain  elevators, 
went  into  the  home-building  business  and 
other  enterprises,  and  established  a  state  bank 
to  finance  them.  Taxes  rose  300  per  cent., 
many  banks  failed,  the  state  bank  became 
badly  involved,  and  state  bonds  could  not  be 
sold  at  any  price.  A  repetition  of  North  Da- 
kota's disaster  on  a  larger  scale  is  to  be  ex- 
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pected  here  if   the   Water   and   Power  Act   is 

adopted."  ■ 

Business  is  better,  and  there  is  a  growing 
undertone  of  confidence  which  approaches  op- 
timism. Physical  evidence  is  loadings  of 
revenue  freight  now  near  their  record  levels. 
While  part  of  this  is  due  to  gains  in  loadings 
of  coal,  loadings  of  merchandise  and  miscel- 
laneous freight  are  in  excess  of  loadings  for 
the  corresponding  weeks  both  of  last  year  and 
of  1920.  There  have  been  considerable  in- 
creases in  the  rates  of  production  in  most 
lines  of  manufacture.  Some  industries  are 
handicapped  by  car  shortage  and  others, 
notably  the  automobile  manufacturers  and 
makers  of  tires  and  automobile  accessories, 
are  experiencing  the  usual  seasonal  slackening 
of  demand,  says  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce in  New  York. 

Considering  the  country  as  a  whole,  retail 
and  wholesale  trade  probably  are  better  than  a 
year  ago,  but  conditions  vary  a  good  deal  in 
the  different  localities.  In  the  cotton  states, 
where  the  crop  is  moving  rapidly,  notable  im- 
provement has  taken  place.  Trade  is  also 
showing  marked  activity  in  the  industrial 
towns  and  cities  of  the  East  and  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley,  as  a  result  of  full  employ- 
ment at  rising  wages,  but  there  is  much  doubt 
as  to  how  good  demand  will  be  in  those 
regions  where  trade  is  primarily  dependent 
on  conditions  in  the  grain-growing  and  live- 
stock industries. 

Thus  far,  business  expansion  has  been  on 
sound  lines.  Manufacturers  and  merchants 
have  placed  forward  orders  cautiously  and 
only  after  the  most  careful  consideration  of 
probable  future  demands.  There  has  been  no 
material  change  during  recent  months  in  the 
ratio  between  deposits  and  loans  and  invest- 
ments of  member  banks,  and  commercial  loans 
show  only  a  ver>'  moderate  expansion.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  volume  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes  in  circulation,  and  even  though  recent 
increases  in  discounts  of  member  banks  with 
the  Federal  Reser\'e  system  seem  great  when 
measured  by  the  low  levels,  their  total  volume 
on  Octobr  4th  was  only  one-fifth  of  theJr 
amount  at  the  nearest  corresponding  date  of 
1921. 

The  critical  stage  of  the  recovery  from  the 
depression  of  1920-21  has  now  been  reached, 
however,  and  some  tendencies  of  a  disturbing 
character  are  beginning  to  appear,  chief  among 
which  are  the  rapid  upward  movement  of 
prices  and  of  wages.  During  the  ten  years 
from  1 903  to  1913,  comparative  peace  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  world,  and  while  tem- 
porary depressions  were  experienced,  it  is 
probable  that  the  general  level  of  comfort  was 
higher  than  at  any  preceding  period.  During 
those  ten  years  the  rise  in  the  general  price 
level  of  the  United  States  as  measured  by  the 
wholesale  price  inde.x  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  IS  per  cent. 
Despite  the  general  prosperity,  and  the  fact 
that  price  increases  were  fairly  uniform  for 
the  main  groups  of  commodities,  this  rise  in 
prices  was  regarded  as  so  disturbing  as  to  give 
rise  to  numerous  investigations  of  the  causes 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  and  its  resultant  un- 
rest. 

The  same  wholesale  price  index  shows  an 
increase  of  12  per  cent,  in  the  eight  months 
from  January,  1922,  to  August,  1922.  Wages 
are  also  rising.  As  individual  employers  and 
groups  of  industries  bid  against  each  other, 
wage  increases  are  certain  to  be  felt  in  stimu- 
lated retail  and  wholesale  trade.  There  is 
danger  that  as  a  result  of  this  and  some  other 
factors,  the  price  of  consumers'  goods  will  rise 
so  rapidly  as  to  present  a  mirage  of  approach- 
ing prosperitj\ 

The  hysterical  pseudo-prosperity  of  1919-20 
ran  a  long  course  because  it  was  part  of  a 
world-wide  movement.  It  is  useless  to  harbor 
illusions  about  any  similar  movement  which 
might  develop  now  as  a  result  of  the  present 
ps\-cholog>'  of  rising  prices  and  wages.  World- 
wide conditions  are  not  favorable  to  any 
such  development.  The  present  upward  move- 
ment of  prices  and  wages  in  the  United  States 
is  not  and  can  not  be  uniform,  for  the  funda- 
mental reason  that  prices  of  all  those  com- 
modities and  classes  of  goods  the  surplus  of 
which  must  be  sold  on  the  international  mar- 


kets, are  determined  by  conditions  in  these 
markets.  It  is  obvious  that  the  farmer's  pur- 
chases of  implements,  fertilizer,  automobiles, 
dry  goods,  and  all  classes  of  commodities  are 
necessarily  limited  when  the  wages  of  a  citj' 
laborer  for  one  six-day  week  at  $5  per  day 
are  equivalent  to  the  gross  selling  price  of  two 
good  hogs  or  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat. 

It  is  now  to  be  demonstrated  as  to  whether 
the  combined  judgment  of  the  business  com-' 
munitv-  of  the  United  States  is  wise  enough 
and  far-seeing  enough  to  prevent  develop- 
ments which  could  only  ton  easily  nullify  all 
the  progress  made  thus  far  toward  real  pros- 
perity. The  situation  calls  for  careful  dis- 
crimination between  expansion  of  demand 
which  is  evidence  of  the  slow  and  normal  re- 
covery from  business  depression  and  demand 
which  reflects  purely  temporary  conditions ; 
courage  to  resist  the  tendency  to  bid  for  labor 
and  materials  at  rapidly  rising  wages  and 
prices ;  and  far-sightedness  enough  to  be  will- 
ing to  forego  the  temptation  of  immediate 
profits  which  might  be  made  on  a  rapidly 
rising  market  for  the  sake  of  permanent  pros- 
perit\-  and  the  avoidance  of  disaster. 

While  the  bond  market  has  been  less  active 
during  the  last  thirtj'  days  and  prices  have 
receded  moderately,  there  continues  to  be  a 
strong  underlying  demand  for  good  invest- 
ment issues.  The  decline  in  the  general  level 
of  bond  prices  is  not  primarily  the  result  of 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  permanent  investors 
or  a  symptom  of  saturation  of  the  market. 
It  is  rather  a  reflection  of  the  gradual  elimi- 
nation of  speculative  and  temporan-  influences. 
Throughout  the  period  of  cheap  monej-  and 
rapidly  rising  prices,  there  was  a  heavy  ab- 
sorption of  securities  for  the  purpose  of 
making  immediate  profits.  Anticipation  of  an 
increased  need  for  money  for  the  financing  of 
manufacturing  and  merchandising  operations 
and  the  decreasing  attractiveness  of  invest- 
ments in  bonds,  except  from  the  longer  view- 
point, has  resulted  in  a  considerable  selling  of 
securities  by  temporar>'  holders.  Declines  that 
have  taken  place  are  a  wholesome  indication 
of  a  gradual  return  to  normal  conditions  in 
the  bond  market  and  its  domination  by  de- 
mand from  investors. 


Announcement  of  the  long-awaited  govern- 
ment refunding  bond  issue  answers  a  question 
which  the  investment  world  has  been  asking 
ever  since  it  became  known  that  Secretary 
Mellon  had  such  financing  in  mind.  The 
offering  will  consist  of  $500,000,000  of  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-year  4'^  per  cent,  bonds.  The 
new  offering  looks  attractive  and  should  go 
very  well.  The  bonds  will  constitute  far  the 
longest  term  offering  of  the  war  series.  They 
will  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the 
shorter  term  bonds,  and  they  appear  to  have 
the  same  tax  exemption  as  the  outstanding 
Liberties.  In  view  of  those  features  it  would 
not  be  at  all  astonishing  should  tbe  new  issue 
quickly  go  to  a  premium,  says  Commerce  and 
Fhjauce. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  some  switching 
from  the  outstanding  4J4s  into  the  new  bonds, 
especially  by  that  numerous  class  of  investors 
who  desire  long-term  securities.  Whether 
that  switching  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  de- 
press the  Liberties  remains  to  be  seen.  Many 
holders  of  Liberties  who  bought  them  at  much 
lower  prices  will  hesitate  to  sell  because  they 
will  not  wish  to  pay  taxes  on  their  large 
profits.  In  faxing  the  interest  rate  at  4^i  pei 
cent..  Secretary-  Mellon  indicates  that  he  does 
not  look  for  a  furhter  decline  in  the  basis  of 
bonds. 

Pressure  to  sell  relaxed  in  the  bond  market 
last  week  and  prices  rallied  as  the  outcome  of 
the  passing  of  European  war  clouds  and  the 
easier  tone  of  money.  However,  the  volume 
of  new  financing  decreased,  with  the  result 
that  there  was  a  perceptible  lull  in  the  in- 
vestment field  which  contrasted  rather  sharply 
with  recent  activity.  It  is  probable  that  the 
absence  from  the  citj^  of  bankers  attending 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Investment 
Bankers  in  Del  Monte  accounted  for  the  dull- 
ness of  the  market  for  new  capital  issues, 
now  that  the  most  urgent  requirements  of 
corporations  and  of  municipalities  have  been 
provided  for.  Another  factor  tending  to  re- 
strict the  volume  of  new  emissions  was  the 
knowledge  that  an  early  announcement  from 
Washington    on    the    much-discussed    govern- 
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ment  refunding  plan  was  forthcoming.  It 
was  gratifying  to  note  that  of  the  $70,579,000 
of  new  issues  sold  in  the  past  week,  only 
$6,602,000  were  municipal  bonds  and  that 
$13,500,000  were  industrials,  while  $35,477,- 
000  were  public  utility.  The  decrease  in  mu- 
nicipal offerings  was  timely,  as  state  and 
municipal  debts  have  lately  been  piling  up  at 
an  alarming  rate.  Issues  of  that  description 
last  month  aggregated  $111,434,248,  bringing 
the  grand  total  for  nine  months  up  to  $1,039.- 
938,541.  Rates  for  state  and  municipal  bonds 
have  been  stabilized,  with  an  average  return 
to  the  investor  of  a  fraction  more  than  4  per 
cent.,  which  it  is  calculated  by  the  Bond 
Buyer,  is  actually  the  equivalent  of  9  per 
cent,  on  a  taxable  bond  to  an  investors  with 
an  annual  income  of  $100,000.  It  is  that  high 
tax  differential  which  has  so  enormously  stim- 
ulated the  emission  of  tax-exempt  municipals 
this  year  and  tempted  many  county  and  mu- 
nicipal governments  to  assume  a  dangerous 
load  of  debt. 

Despite     the     competition     of     tax-exempt 
issues  a  large  volume  of  corporate  financing 
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was  accomplished  last  month,  the  total  reach- 
ing $282,351,680,  according  to  reliable  com- 
pilations. Total  of  all  domestic  issues  foi 
nine  months  was  $2,542,091,150,  exclusive  of 
government  and  municipal  bonds. 

Nearly  $547,500,000  of  that  financing,  or 
about  21  per  cent.,  was  for  railroads,  a 
striking  proof  of  the  improvement  in  railroad 
credit  compared  with  recent  3"ears  when  it 
was  impossible  to  sell  any  railroad  emis- 
sions. The  foundation  has  been  laid  for 
stock  financing  in  substantial  amounts,  which 
probably  will  be  a  feature  of  the  investment 
market  later  on. 

So  much  was  said  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  .\merican  Bankers'  Association  on  the 
subject  of  cancellation  of  foreign  war  debts, 
and  the  proposition  has  such  an  intimate 
bearing    on    our    own    problem    of    reducing 
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taxes,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  considering 
briefly  what  debt  cancellation  would  mean. 
Sifted  down  to  fundamentals,  the  proposition 
would  be  that  the  United  States  should  pay 
the  German  indemnity  instead  of  the  Germans 
themselves.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  country  ever 
would  consent  to  such  altruism  until  it  should 
be  proved  conclusively  that  the  Germans  had 
made  a  sincere  effort  to  pay  for  the  devasta- 
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bring.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
could  well  afford  to  be  more  liberal  with  its 
European  debtors  than  it  has  been.  Let  this 
government  fix  a  nominal  rate  of  interest  on 
war  loans  instead  of  the  4li  per  cent,  mini- 
mum provided  by  the  War  Debt  Funding  Act, 
which  imposes  an  almost  impossible  burden 
on  debtor  governments.  A  per  cent,  interest 
rate  would  lighten  their  load,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  would  be  a  source  of  revenue 
to  this  country  which  would  enable  the  gov- 
ernment gradually  to  reduce  taxation. 

The  proposed  Argentine  loan  in  this  country 
for  approximately  $200,000,000  is  definitely 
off,  through  expiration  of  the  time  limit  set  on 
the  offer  of  the  American  bankers. 


tion  they  wrought  and  had  failed.  Germany's 
insincerity  in  handling  her  reparations  prob- 
lem was  demonstrated  by  her  failure  to  pro- 
hibit expatriation  of  private  capital  after  the 
war  as  Great  Britain  did,  by  her  refusal  to 
tax  her  citizens  to  the  limit  of  their  ability  to 
pay  as  England  and  France  did,  and  further, 
by  her  failure  to  float  a  series  of  large  inter- 
nal loans.  Instead  of  adopting  such  sound 
financial  methods  the  Germans  deliberately 
depreciated  their  currency  by  printing  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  paper  marks  and  selling 
them  in  foreign  markets  for  what  they  would 
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The  shift  of  funds  from  commercial  uses  to 
investment  purposes  during  the  last  year  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  rise  of  the 
bond  market,  or  to  put  it  differently,  in  the 
decline  of  the  interest  return  upon  securities. 
What  that  decline  amounts  to  is  indicated  by 
such  refunding  operations  as  the  recent  issue 
of  5  per  cent,  by  Swift  &  Co.,  to  take  up  7  per 
cents,  put  out  in  August,  1921.  The  7s  were 
sold  at  SJYz  and  the  5s  at  97,  showing  a  drop 
of  nearly  a  clear  2  per  cent,  in  one  year, 
says  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

Rates  upon  real  estate  mortgage  loans  have 
been  declining  along  with  those  upon  listed 
bonds,  and  are  now  commonly  ranging  at  5^ 
to  6  per  cent.,  both  upon  city  property  and 
farms.  Insurance  companies,  who  have  been 
large  buyers  of  bonds  ever  since  the  war,  are 
increasing  their  activities  in  the  farm  mort- 
gage field. 

Interest  rates  are  not  back  to  the  pre-war 
level,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  for  some  years 
to  come.  The  world  is  too  far  behind  with 
construction  work  for  that.  But  before  the 
war  AYz  per  cent,  was  a  common  rate  on  gen- 
eral refunding  mortgage  bonds  of  good  rail- 
roads. 

With  the  present  business  outlook,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  absorption 
of  securities  by  banks  is  about  at  an  end, 
and  if  there  should  be  much  of  an  increase 
in  the  demand  for  bank  loans  the  bonds  held 
by  the  banks  will  begin  to  come  back  on  the 
market.  That  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with, 
and  the  recent  weakness  in  Liberty  issues, 
which  have  been  favorites  with  bankers,  indi- 
cates  that  the  movement  already  has  com- 
menced. 

The  treasury  has  a  considerable  amount  of 
refinancing  to  do  in  the  next  six  months,  and 
is  likely  to  bring  most  of  it  along  soon,  but 
as  it  will  release  as  much  credit  as  it  calls  for 
it  will  have  but  temporary  influence  upon  the 

market.  

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  wheat  crop  of 
Canada  is  388,773,000  bushels,  an  average  of 
17.25  bushels  per  acre,  as  against  final  returns 
for  1921  of  300,858,000  bushels,  or  an  average 
of  13  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  equivalent 
to  an  increase  of  29  per  cent,  over  the  volume 
of  wheat  harvested  last  year,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  this  return  comes  within 
5,000,000  bushles  of  the  record  harvest  of 
1915,  there  is  good  reason  for  thankfulness, 
says  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  in  its 
monthly  financial  letter.  The  general  level 
of  the  grain  market,  however,  continued  to  be 
low  until  the  latter  part  of  September,  when 
uncertainty  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  crisis  in 
the  Near  East  gave  a  considerable  stimulus 
to  wheat.  Although  the  farmer  has  been 
handicapped  by  the  continued  high  cost  of 
harvesting  and,  in  some  sections  at  least,  by 
a  scarcity  of  farm  labor,  and  although  mar- 
ket prices  are  still  a  severe  disappointment 
to  him,  he  is  on  the  whole  in  a  much  better 
position  than  at  this  time  last  year.  The  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  which  always  enters  into 
the  market  favored,  at  that  time,  a  further 
decline  in  agricultural  prices ;  today  the  pro)? 
ability  is  that  they  will  show  greater  firmness. 
The  deciding  factor  is,  oT  course,  the  demand 
from  abroad  and  the  ability  of  would-be  pur- 
chasers to  pay,  and  at  present  nearly  every 
element  in  the  situation  appears  to  favor  an 
increased  and  steady  demand  for  Canadian 
wheat.  The  world  production  of  wheat  is  re- 
ported to  be  about  40,000,000  bushels  below 
that  of  last  year.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimates  the  year's  crop, 
exclusive  of  Russia  and  Mexico,  at  3,019,526,- 
000  bushels.  It  is  thought  that  the  Russian 
crop  will  meet  all  the  requirements  of  that 
country  this  winter,  but  in  any  event  this 
factor  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  market ;  its 
chief  importance  will  probably  lie  in  its  giving 
Russia  the  ability  to  take  an  active  part  in 
Balkan  affairs.  The  Indian  and  Japanese 
crops  are  larger  than  last  year,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  Argentine  will  be  able  to  put 
on  the  market  in  1923  a  larger  amount  of 
wheat  than  she  did  this  spring.  The  decrease 
in  the  European  wheat  harvest,  however 
amounts  to  139,000,000  bushels  from  last 
year,  and  174,000,000  bushels  from  the  pre- 
war average.  Europe  should,  therefore,  re- 
quire considerably  more  wh^at  from  Canada 
this  year  than  last,  and  the  general  improve- 
ment in  sterling  and  the  continental  ex- 
changes, together  with  the  lower  price  of 
wheat,  should  enable  her  to  increase  her  pur- 
chases. There  has  recently  been  a  marked 
acceleration    in    orders    for    Canadian   wheat. 


The  facilities  for  the  chief  Canadian  ports  are 
being  taxed  to  their  utmost,  and  already,  in 
the  early  part  of  September,  Montreal  is  re 
ported  to  have  made  a  world  record  by  load- 
ing 1,569,393  bushels  of  wheat  for  sea  in  a 
single  day.  Farmers  are  marketing  their 
grain  freely,  and  the  crop  movement  from 
Wetern  Canada  is  proceeding  at  a  satisfactory 
rate. 

The  live  stock  market  is  still  suffering  de- 
pression, but  it  is  believed  that  this  is  due  not 
so  much  to  the  general  low  level  of  agri- 
cultural markets  as  to  the  largest  amount  of 
unfinished  cattle  being  placed  at  the  present 
time  upon  the  Western  markets.  The  demand 
for  prime  beef  cattle  still  continues  to  vary 
from  fair  to  good,  and  the  supply  of  first- 
class  dairy  cattle  is  reported  to  be  far  short 
of  Western  requirements.  In  fact  the  pro^ 
vincial  government  of  Saskatchewan  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  supplementing  the  lo- 
cal herds  by  bringing  in  dairy  stock  from 
Eastern  Canada.  Early  in  the  season  some 
fear  was  expressed  that  there  would  not  be 
enough  green  feed  on  the  prairies  to  carry  the 
cattle  over  the  winter,  but  the  late  rains  have 
considerably  heartened  the  farmers  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  hold  a  large  percentage 
of  their  cattle  until  the  spring. 

Reports  that  business  is  showing  marked 
improvement  are  becoming  more  and  more  fre- 
quent from  all  parts  of  the  country.  There 
is  still,  of  course,  an  unevenness  in  industrial 
conditions,  and  certain  industries  which  de- 
pend primarily  upon  large  supplies  of  coal, 
iron,  and  steel  have,  in  a  number  of  cases, 
been  obliged  to  close  their  plants.  But  this 
is  obviously  the  result  of  an  artificial  curtail- 
ment of  supply  rather  than  of  a  decreased 
demand.  On  the  other  hand,  an  increasing 
number  of  factories  are  running  at  full  ca- 
pacity, with  many  working  overtime,  the  build- 
ing trades  continue  to  be  extremely  active, 
and  there  has  been  a  marked  revival  of  high- 
way and  railway  construction  work.  Unem- 
ployment on  a  large  scale  is  almost  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  there  appears  to  be  in  some  in- 
dustries a  real  scarcity  of  skilled  labor.  On 
the  whole  there  is  little  complaint  from  the 
industrial  world,  and  in  the  case  of  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  trades  the  sobering  experience 
of  the  last  two  years  has  modified  to  a  large 
extent  the  general  opinion  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes an  autumn  revival  of  business.  Or- 
ders, though  moderate  in  volume,  have  become 
steadier,  collections  have  improved,  and  there 
appears  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  cus- 
tomers to  be  satisfied  with  a  much  shorter 
term  of  credit.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of 
commercial  failures  continues  to  be  higher 
than  at  this  time  last  year,  but  the  amounts 
involved  show  a  substantial  decline.  This 
may  be  taken  to  mean  that,  although  the  natu- 
ral process  of  weeding-out  continues,  there  are 
no  longer  large  accumulations  of  unsaleable 
commodities  to   act  as  a  drug  on  the  market. 

The  laws  of  economics  involve  many  com- 
pensations, and  not  the  least  among  these  is 
that  resulting  from  a  high  tariff'  and  an  ad- 
verse exchange.  Within  the  last  few  years  a 
great  many  manufacturing  firms  in  the  United 
States  have  built  branch  factories  in  Canada, 
thereby  increasing  the  aggregate  production  of 
this  country  and  swelling  the  local  demand 
for  labor  and  other  services  and,  to  a  large 
extent,    for    Canadian    materials    and   supplies. 
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Although  adverse  exchange  conditions  no 
longer  exist,  American  enterprises  continue  to 
establish  themselves  in  Canada,  and  this  in 
itself  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  soundness 
of  economic  conditions  in  this  country. 

While  new  industries,  both  Canadian  and 
American,  are  being  established  in  this  country 
at  a  satisfactory  rate,  the  same  can  not  be 
said  of  new  settlers.  The  total  number  of 
immigrants  arriving  in  Canada  during  the 
four  months  ending  last  July  is  32,849,  as 
against  49,926  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year  ;  this  decrease  of  34  per  cent,  is  ac- 
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counted  for  chiefly  by  the  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  arrivals  from  Great  Britain  and  Eu- 
rope. Now  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  make 
the  immigration  policy  of  Canada  less  re- 
strictive in  effect,  the  favorable  position  of 
the  Dominion  should  attract  a  large  number 
of    settlers    from    Great    Britain    and    other 

countries.  ; — 

When  the  Water  and  Power  Act  was  first 
proposed  in  California  in  July,  1921,  the  Man- 
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ufacturer  analyzed  the  measure  and  imme- 
diately'said  that  the  big  question  involved  was 
not  the  attempt  to  break  up  the  so-called 
monopoly  on  California  water  power  re- 
sources, but  it  was  a  sUaight  unadulterated 
attempt  at  establishing  a  socialistic  form  of 
"government  in  the  State  of  California. 

There  can  be  no  private  monopoly  of  Cali- 
fornia's water  power  resources  when  85  per 
cent,  of  the  water  power  of  the  United  States 
is  under  Federal  control  and  when  in  Cali- 
fornia virtually  all  undeveloped  water  power 
and  much  now  developed  is  under  Federal 
control. 

The  arguments  pro  and  con  on  this  meas- 
ure during  the  past  year  have  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  the  first  analysis  sent  out  by  the 
Manufacturer.  After  all  has  been  said  and 
done  the  California  Water  and  Power  Act  is 
the  biggest  piece  of  socialistic  legislation  ever 
attempted  in  the  United  States. 

As  from  the  first,  the  Manufacturer  still 
maintains  that  the  interests  of  the  private 
power  companies  in  the  effect  of  the  Water 
and  Power  Act  is  infinitesimal  compared  to 
the  interest  of  California  citizens  who  by  the 
adoption  of  such  a  measure  would  launch  their 
state  on  the  sea  of  socialism  and  deprive 
themselves  as  individuals  of  the  rights  of  free 
citizens  in  developing  legitimate  lines  of  in- 
dustnt*  within  their  own  state. 
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November  12th  to  18th  is  Children's  Book 
Week,  an  event  that  is  being  obseo-ed,  not 
only  by  all  publishers  and  libraries,  but  also 
by  ci\nc  authorities  and  educators  everywhere. 
The  Main  Public  Librar^^  of  this  cit>^  is  to 
house  classified  exhibits  by  the  book-sellers, 
and  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  is  displaying  a 
collection  of  unusually  fine  books  of  a  juve- 
nile character.  In  addition  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, the  congress  of  mothers,  the  parent- 
teacher  associations,  and  the  state  Sunday- 
school  superintendent  are  all  getting  together 
to  boost  better  books  for  youngsters.  And 
meanwhile  the  publishers  are  not  inactive.  E. 
P.  Button  &  Co.  have  published  a  little  pamph- 
let which  they  will  send  any  one  upon  request, 
a  list  of  books  for  children,  which  is  fairly 
representative  of  their  juvenile  publications 
and  which  is  a  dependable  guide  for  parents. 
The  Macmillan  Company  has  issued  in  time 
for  the  dedicated  week  "Rainbow  Gold"  ($2). 
an  anthologj^  by  Sara  Teasdale  of  new  and  old 
poems  designed  particularly  for  boys  and  girls 
from  ten  to  twelve,  but  everj-^  one,  older  or 
younger,  must  succumb  to  the  lovely  line 
drawings  of  the  plates  and  decorations  by 
Dugald  Walker.  The  text  is  selected  any- 
where from  Jonson  and  Shakespeare  to  Yeats 
and  de  la  Mare,  choice  being  made,  of  course, 
from  the  gayest  and  most  vivid  of  their  poems. 
Scribner's  have  published  "Poems  of  Ameri- 
can Patriotism"  ($3.50).  chosen  by  Brander 
Matthews,  in  a  handsome  color-plated  edition. 
A  very  much  needed  juvenile  which  also 
bears  the  Scribner  imprint  is  "The  Chil- 
dren's Bible"  (S3. 50),  arranged  by  Henr>'  A. 
Sherman  and  Charles  Foster  Kent  This  ex- 
tremely attractive  book  is  the  best  possible  in- 
troduction to  the  Bible  for  young  children. 
Mother  Goose  and  her  friends  make  their  bow 
to  the  latest  generation  in  "Tales  Told  by 
the  Gander"'  and  interpreted  by  Maud  Rad- 
ford Warren  and  Eve  Davenport  (Doran ; 
$2.50).  And  the  J,  B.  Lippincott  Company 
has  brought  out  a  grand  gift  edition  of  Miss 
Muloch's  classics,  "The  Adventures  of  a 
Brownie  and  Other  Stories"  ($3.50),  the  lat- 
ter being  the  even  more  popular  "Little 
Lame  Prince"  and  "Poor  Prin."  "Through 
the  Cloud  Mountain,"  by  Florence  Scott  Ber- 
nard (LippTncott;  $2.50),  is  a  highly  imagina- 
tive hodge  podge  in  which  all  the  famous 
characters  from  Robinson  Crusoe  to  .Mice  in 
Wonderland  are  found  at  the  heart  of  a 
magic  mountain.  Both  these  books,  as  well 
as  the  Doran  Mother  Goose  and  the  'jcrib- 
ner's  Bible,  are  vividly  illustrated.  An  ef- 
ficient and  modern  history-  of  our  nation  is 
"The  True  Ston.-  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks  (Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard;  $2).  And  finally,  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  Press  is  responsible  for  a 
quaint,  odd-sized  volume  by  Ralph  Bergen- 
gren,  called  "David  the  Dreamer."  The  text 
is  quite  juvenile,  but  will  be  enjoyed  by  all 
imaginative  children,  as  will  the  whimsical 
dreamy  drawings  by  a  young  Roumanian  artist 
who  illustrates  the  text.  Tom  Freud's  w^ork 
has  been  highly  rated  in  Europe.  The  pres- 
ent volume  serves  as  his  American  introduc- 
tion.   

For  one  of  the  inexplicable  reasons  that 
govern  the  rises  and  falls  of  popular  fancy, 
George  Gissing  is  enjojnng  a  posthumous  re- 
vival. He  meets  one  on  every  side.  Mr.  C. 
Lewis  Hind's  "More  Authors  and  I"  (Dodd. 
Mead  &  Co.)  includes  a  revealing  chapter  on 
the  mysterious  personality  of  the  author  of 
"By  the  Ionian  Sea,"  though  that  fact  in  it- 
self would  not  connote  a  Gissing  fad.  since 
ilr.   Hind   snapshots   exactly  fiftj'   of  his  con- 


temporaries and  ex-contemporaries  with  his 
usual  knack  of  catching  them  in  an  informal 
attitude  and  with  their  natural  mien.  How- 
ever, the  Gissing  sketch  there  is  noteworthy 
because  of  other  Gissing  expositions.  Mr. 
Hind  has  revealed  the  secret  qui.xotic  act  that 
caused  him  to  become  a  hermit  for  life  and 
w^hich  undoubtedly  was  the  root  of  the  "com- 
plex" that  alone  explains  his  personal  idiosyn- 
crasies. It  is  well  for  George  Gissing  that  he 
did  not  live  many  years  more — he  died  in 
1903.  For  "The  Private  Papers  of  Henry 
Ryecroft"  (Button:  $2.50),  whose  recent  re- 
printing also  emphasizes  the  trend  of  the 
Gissing  cu^^-e,  and  which  is  considered  by 
many  as  his  best  book  and  his  second  best  by 
many  more,  reveals  a  temperament  that  could 
ill  have  stood  the  clamor  and  the  bloodshed 
of  the  late  war.  Even  poor  Gissing — some- 
how he  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  figures 
— could  hardly  have  done  as  his  autobio- 
graphical character.  Henr\'  Ryecroft,  said  he 
would  do  in  the  improbable  event  of  a  Eu- 
ropean war.  He  w^as  wrought  up  over  some 
one,  probably  Kipling,  having  sounded  a  warn- 
ing of  the  coming  conflict.  "Let  the  fools  go 
to  it!"  says  Gissing,  alias  Henry  Ryecroft. 
".  .  .  Let  them  blast  the  cornfield  and  the 
orchard,  fire  the  home.  For  all  that  there 
will  yet  be  found  some  silent  few,  who  go 
their  way  amid  the  still  meadow"s,  who  bend 
to  the  flower  and  watch  the  sunset ;  and  these 
alone  are  worth  a  thought."  Poor  George 
Gissing !  R.  G. 

Notes  ot  Books  and  Authors 
Among    the    sequestered    German    property' 
marked    for    disposal    in    France    is    Goethe's 
manuscript  of  "Faust" 

Dr.  Eraile  Coue,  the  famous  founder  of  the 
Xancy  School  of  .\utosuggestion.  is  planning 
to  visit  the  United  States  next  January-  for  a 
series  of  lectures. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  announce  for  early  pub- 
lication a  critical  biography  of  William  Dean 
Howells  by  Delmar  Gross  Cooke,  which  is 
said  by  those  who  have  read  the  manuscript 
to  be  an  exceptionally  fine  piece  of  work  that 
will  have  lasting  value. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  has  gone  to  Venice  and 
Florence  for  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  Lucas  has  ex- 
perimented successfully  in  almost  every  de- 
partment of  letters.  Now  he  has  written  a 
play  which  is  to  be  produced  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

France's  war  premier.  A'iviani,  in  his  book, 
■"The  Mistakes  of  the  Kaiser."  will  reply  to 
Wilhelm's  Memoirs.  M.  Viviani  has  already 
started  work  on  his  book,  and  later  will  drop 
all  business  and  private  affairs  and  go  to 
Algeria  to   complete   it. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Cochran,  the  well-known  theatre 
manager,  has  promised  to  write  his  autobiog- 
raphy, Mr,  Cochran  was  at  school  with 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  and  has  known  an  enor- 
mous number  of  distinguished  people  in  the 
social,  literarj'.  theatrical,   and  sporting  world. 

The  Houghton  Mifilin  Company  published 
on  the  20th  of  October  the  "Letters  of  Frank- 
lin K.  Lane" :  "The  History  of  Medicine," 
by  Walter  Libby ;  "The  Development  of  the 
British  Empire,"  by  Howard  Robinson ; 
Maurice  Baring's  novel.  "Overlooked" ;  Fran- 
ces Jenkins  01cott"s  "Good  Stories  for  Great 
Birthdays,"  and  "The  Soul  of  Dorset,"  by  E. 
T.   Darton. 

The  famous  Swedish  economist  Gustav  Cas- 
sel,  in   a  new  Macmillan   book  called  "Money 


and  Foreign  Exchange  j-Vfter  I9I4,"  gives  an 
account  of  the  fortunes  of  the  world's  mone- 
tary system  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  up 
to  the  present  time.  He  discusses  such  sub- 
jects as  the  abolition  of  the  gold  standard, 
the  rise  in  prices,  the  influence  of  inflation  on 
gold,  the  discount  policy,  the  exchange  rates, 
reform  programmes,  and  the  problem  of 
stabilization. 

The  late  Sir  Frank  Crisp  was  an  authority 
on  mediseval  gardens.  He  had  a  fine  one 
himself  at  his  country  home  and  he  was  en- 
gaged in  writing  a  book  on  gardens  in  the 
middle  ages  at  the  time  of  his  death.  To 
that  end,  says  John  o'  London's,  he  had  made 
an  exhaustive  collection  of  mediaeval  prints 
and  paintings  illustrating  the  subject.  His 
book  will  be  published  by  John  Lane  this 
autumn. 

Owen  Wister's  long-looked-for  volume  of 
experiences  and  impressions  in  France  during 
and  since  the  war  needs  only  to  be  announced. 
"Neighbors  Henceforth"  is  the  title  of  the 
book,  and  it  aptly  expresses  Mr.  Wister's  at- 
titude and  motive.  He  says:  "The  plight  of 
France,  the  deed  of  Germany,  and  the  inter- 
national destiny  of  the  L'nited  States  are  the 
main  themes  of  this  volume,  which  closes  a 
series  of  three,  begun  with  'The  Pentecost  of 
Calamity,'  followed  by  'A  Straight  DeaL'  " 

The  two  photographers  kept  busy  by  the 
Harvard  University  Athletic  Association  dur- 
ing every  football  game  on  the  fall  schedule 
have  furnished  forty  of  the  best  of  the  photo- 
graphs that  have  been  obtained  for  public 
view  in  "Football  and  How  to  Watch  It,"  by 
Percy  D.  Haughton,  scheduled  for  late  Sep- 
tember publication  by  the  Marshall  Jones 
Company  of  Boston.  They  are  printed  the 
full  size  of  the  page  in  order  that  every  pos- 
sible bit  of  detail  may  be  preserv^ed.  A  full- 
page  description  faces  each. 

A  forthcoming  Scribner  publication  is  the 
"Papers  and  Correspondence  of  John  Adding- 
ton  Symonds."  whom  Walt  Whitman  called 
"some ways  the  most  indicative,  penetrating, 
and  significant  man  of  our  time."  The  letters 
and  papers  cover  the  period  from  1865  to 
1893,  the  year  of  Symond's  death.  They 
touch  upon  many  topics  of  interest  during  the 
last  phase  of  the  Victorian  period,  and  include 
interesting  recollections  of  noted  Hterarj' 
figures  of  the  time.  Horatio  F.  Brown  has 
edited  the  volume. 

Edwin  Balmer.  whose  new  novel.  "The 
Breath  of  Scandal,"  deals  with  social  con- 
ditions in  a  big  and  growing  American  citj' — 
Chicago,  to  be  specific — may  congratulate  him- 
self upon  his  choice  of  parents.  His  mother, 
though  brought  up  in  the  conservative  at- 
mosphere of  the  South,  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
determined  to  enter  Vassar  College  at  a  time. 
early  in  the  '70s.  when  the  idea  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  women  was  just  beginning  to  be 
entertained,  even  in  the  North,  Shortly  after 
her  marriage  she  began  literary  work,  and  in 
the  '90s  was  a  contributor  to  the  Saturday 
Ez'eniug  Post  and  other  magazines.  In  the 
same  year  that  her  son  Edwin  received  his 
.\.  B.  at  Northwestern  University'.  Chicago, 
she  took  her  M.  A.  in  the  post-graduate  de- 
partment of  that  university-.  His  father,  who 
came  to  Virginia  soon  after  the  civil  war, 
was  at  first  an  exporter  of  tobacco  there,  but 
became  interested  in  advertising,  and  made 
his  real  reputation  in  that  business.  He  has 
been  given  credit  for  the  first  effective  cam- 
paign to  clean  out  fake  and  quack  advertising 
from  the  columns  of  reputable  publications. 
Edwin  Balmer  says  that  it  is  only  recently 
that  he  has  ceased  to  be  known  as  the  son  of 
Tom  Balmer. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Some  Birds  of  the  Country  Side. 

H.  J.  Massinghani,  whose  tribute  to  the  art 
of  William  H.  Hudson  appeared  in  the  -Va- 
tion  and  the  Atlientcitm  shortly  after  the 
great  naturalist's  death,  is  himself  the  author 
of  books  that  are  strongly  Hudsonian  in 
flavor,  both  in  Iheir  loyalty  to  the  minutis 
of  nature  and  in  their  finished  literary  form. 
The  Buttons  have  recently  published  "Some 
Birds  of  the  Countryside,  or  the  Art  of  Na- 
ture," a  volume  that  will  delight  all  natu- 
ralists. Mr.  Massingham  is  an  English  jour- 
nalist and  a  "lover  and  student  of  the  wild 
life  of  the  English  countryside,"  as  one  paper 
describes  him.  He  has  here  recorded  his  ex- 
periences in  bird  observation  in  the  more 
characteristic  bird  haunts  of  England  and 
Wales,  the  south  coast  of  the  latter,  and  Dor- 
set, Hampshire,  Selborne,  and  London  of  the 
former.  There  is  a  charmin:^  essay  on  Gil- 
bert White,  the  father  of  modern  scientific 
naturalists,  and  his  countryside,  Selborne. 
And  that  other  early  ornithologist,  Charles 
Waterton — a  Yorkshire  squire  who  owned  a 
large  estate  near  Wakefield,  where  he  had  a 
bird  sanctuary  stocked  with  many  a  rara  avis 
— is  also  given  his  just  dues  here.  Now  that 
Hudson  is  dead,  Mr.  Massingham  is  prob- 
ably the  most  distinguished  of  his  disciples, 
of  his  and  \\"aterton's  and  Gilbert  White's — 
men  all  of  whom  believed  in  the  union  of  art 
and  science  in  strong  distinction  to  "our  ab- 
surd departmentalizing  of  truth,"  as  Mr.  Mas- 
singham calls  it  so  aptly  that  we  can  only 
quote. 

Some  Birds  of  the  Countkvside.  By  H.  J. 
Massingbam.     New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.;  $5. 

Max  Beerbohm  on  Cosmetics, 
A  new  edition  of  a  quarter-century-old  es- 
say of  the  inimitable  Max  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, doubtless  because  of  its  perennial 
message.  In  fact,  so  modern  is  "A  Defense 
of  Cosmetics"  that  without  a  curious  glance 
at  the  copyright  the  uninitiate  would  naturally 
assume  it  was  the  latest  symptom  of  acute 
flapperitis.  Every  age  considers  its  own  fol- 
lies both  the  nicest  and  the  naughtiest,  and 
it  is  obvious  from  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Eeer- 
bohm's  semi-satiric,  semi-panegyric  fantasy 
that  the  ladies  of  '94  considered  their  make- 
up the  last  word  in  dissipated  rakishness. 
Says  Max  in  that  year,  "And  now  that  the 
use  of  pigments  is  becoming  general,  and 
most  women  are  not  so  young  as  •they  are 
painted,  it  may  be  asked  curiously  how  the 
prejudice  ever  came  into  being."  We  offer 
this  for  solace  to  the  souls  of  such  flappers 
as  have  not  discarded  them. 

A  Defexse  of  Cosmetics.  By  Max  Beerbolim. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


Two  Garden  Books. 
Those  who  collect  books  on  gardening  have 
been  able  to  add  two  unusually  beautiful  hor- 
ticultural books  to  their  libraries  in  the  last 
few  weeks.  "The  Shakespeare  Garden,"  by 
Esther  Singleton,  the  literary  devotee  of  old 
houses  and  gardens,  is  a  book  with  a  triple  in- 
terest. Primarily  for  gardeners,  amateur  or 
professional,  it  also  appeals  to  Shakespeare 
enthusiasts  and  to  the  reader  with  a  thirst 
for  unusual  information.  For  though  garden- 
ing was  a  highly  cultivated  art  in  Shake- 
speare's day  and  a  more  popular  hobby  than 
it  is  at  present,  comparatively  little  has  been 
written  or  published  on  the  subject.  Shake- 
speare himself  supplies  some  of  our  informa- 
tion. But  there  were  a  few  garden  authors, 
chief  among  whom  was  Didymus  Mountain, 
whose  real  name  was  the  analogous  Thomas 
Hill,  and  Gervase  Markham,  whose  "The 
Country    Farm,"    translated    from    an    earlier 
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French  book,  "La  Maison  Rustique,"  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  early  panegyrics  on  the 
joys  of  horticulture.  John  Parkinson,  apothe- 
cary to  James  I,  was  an  ardent  horticulturist 
and  one  of  the  great  authorities  of  his  day. 
His  book,  "Paradisi  in  Sole;  Paradisus  Ter- 
restris,"  appeared  in  London  in  1629,  the 
most  complete  botanical  treatise  in  England 
before  Ray.  The  boom  in  Elizabethan  garden- 
ing was  largely  due  to  Nicholas  Leate,  a  Lon- 
don merchant  who  about  1590  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Levant  Company.  Being  an  en- 
thusiastic gardener  and  a  wealthy  man,  he  was 
able  to  import  many  new  flowers  from  the 
East  to  London,  including  tulips,  certain  lilies, 
irises,  and  many  new  anemones.  Leate  also 
was  the  first  to  import  the  yellow  sops-in- 
wine,  a  famous  carnation  from  Poland,  which 
had  not  been  previously  known  in  England, 
and  an  unusual  yellow  double  rose  from  Con- 
stantinople. He  employed  collectors  to  hunt 
for  specimens  in  Turkey  and  Syria.  Mathis 
de  Lobel,  a  distinguished  Dutch  physician  and 
botanist  who  became  botanist  to  James  I,  was 
another  great  influence  on  early  English  gar- 
den cultivation.  Miss  Singleton  h\s  tr.nced 
the  history  of  her  subject  from  the  small  en- 
closed castle  garden  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
was  merely  an  outdoor  living  room,  through 
the  early  sixteenth-century  herbal  garden  for 
practical  and  medicinal  purposes  to  the  height 
of  its  glory  as  a  cultivated  art  in  Elizabeth's 
and   Shakespeare's  time. 

Our  second  garden  book  is  even  more  lovely 
to  the  eye,  but  its  text  is  strictly  technical 
and  is  therefore  more  limited  to  the  specialist. 
"Garden  Color"  is  a  sumptuously  illustrated 
and  bound  treatise  on  this  phase  of  land- 
scape gardening  by  four  experts  on  horticul- 
tural color.  Forty-eight  water-color  sketches 
of  gardens  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  by  Mar- 
garget  Waterfield,  are  masterpieces  of  tone  in 
themselves. 

The  Shakespeare  Garden.  By  Esther  Single- 
ton.    New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $3, 

Garden  Coi  or.  Spring,  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle; 
Summer,  by  E.  V.  B.:  Autumn,  by  Rose  Kings- 
lev;  Winter,  bv  the  Hon.  Vicarv  Gibbs.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $6. 


Moby  Dick. 
The  recent  and  belated  popularity  of  Her- 
man Mellviile's  books  makes  this  holiday  il- 
lustrated edition  of  "Moby  Dick"  particularly 
timely.  In  fact  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  are  to  be 
commended  for  bringing  out  our  newly-dis- 
covered American  classic,  which  Masefield 
calls  one  of  "the  world's  great  works  of  art," 
in  adequate  de  luxe  form.  For  people  who 
may  have  withstood  the  temptation  of  reading 
an  unknown  and  much-boomed  epic  of  the 
sea  in  the  Everyman's  Series  can  scarcely  be 
excused  for  overlooking  "Moby  Dick"  or  pass- 
ing up  Ishmael's  gusty  narrative  now  that 
Mead  Schaeft'er  has  contributed  twelve  paint- 
ings and  a  noble  title  page  that  reek  of  the 
salt  tang  of  the  sea  fully  as  much  as  the  text 
they  illustrate. 

MoBV  Djck.     By  Herman  Melville.     New  York: 
Dodd,    Mead    &    Co.;    $3.50. 


A  Maxwell  Novel. 

According  to  the  printed  list  of  W.  B. 
Maxwell's  novels  "Spinster  of  This  Parish" 
is  the  sixteenth.  Mr.  Maxwell  has  inherited 
from  his  mother,  M.  E.  Braddon,  author  of 
"Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  a  talent  for  story- 
telling. It  is  noticeable  in  nearly  all  of  his 
novels.  That  is  to  say,  he  can  clutch  and 
hold  the  reader's  absorbed  attention  through- 
out the  tale. 

"Spinster  of  This  Parish"  is  no  exception. 
It  is  a  recital  of  the  love  story  of  an  old 
maid,  who  has  lived,  and  loved,  and  anguished, 
foresworn  peace  of  mind,  and  periled  comfort 
and  safety  for  love's  sake;  and  who  has  held 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  love  of  a 
famous  English  explorer.  For  this  love  she 
renounced  home,  family,  friends,  reputation, 
because  her  lover  was  bound  fast,  according 
to  the  stupid  English  law,  by  his  marriage  to 
a  maniac. 

In  "For  Better  for  Worse"  Mr.  Maxwell 
drove  a  shining  lance  straight  at  the  imbe- 
cilities   of    the    British    laws    governing    mar- 
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riage  and  divorce.  But,  while  the  author 
paints  with  loving  strokes  the  long,  selfless 
and  heroic  devotion  of  a  mild,  sweet  gentle- 
woman who,  if  she  and  her  lover  had  been 
Americans,  would  have  had  a  lifetime  of 
happy,  legitimate  union  with  the  man  of  her 
heart,  he  manages  to  do  his  propaganda  very 
unobtrusively  but  etTec'.ively  against  the  Brit- 
ish law.  Evidently  he  recognizes  that  that  is 
the  only  way  to  influence  dogged  British 
opinion. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  places  W.  B.  Max- 
well somewhere  near  the  head  of  living  British 
novelists ;  an  estimate  showing  that,  as  a 
literary  critic.  Sir  Arthur  has  more  enthusi- 
asm than  balance.  The  Maxwell  novels  are 
very  interesting  and  absorbing,  but  none  of 
them  are  great  and  this  latest  one  has  the 
good  qualities  of  his  best  ones;  but  also  their 
limitations. 

Spinster  of  This  Parish.  By  W.  B.  Maxwell 
New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $2. 


The  Ambush. 

Arthur  Richman.  whose  comedy,  "The  Aw- 
ful Truth,"  was  presented  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  recent  season  of  the  Henry  Miller 
company,  soared  to  the  heights  of  seriousness 
in  "The  Ambush."  It  is,  in  common  with- 
many  of  the  plays  of  the  day  that  dare  to  de- 
pict life  as  it  is,  a  realistic  view  of  family 
life  at  close  range.  And  for  the  leading  femi- 
nine role  it  presents  a  young  woman  of  the 
day,  with  all  her  intolerance  for  the  humdrum 
of  daily  life,  and  the  adventurous  spirit  spring- 
ing from   it. 

The  complication  is  the  restraining  in- 
fluence of  a  father  whose  native  dignity  and 
worth,  as  well  as  his  faith  in  the  integrity  of 
his  daughter,  cause  that  daughter  to  make 
her  adventurous  sorties  with  secrecy  and  cir- 
cumspection. 

It  is  a  queer  situation  of  feminine  intrigue 
against  the  peace  of  a  good  man,  for  the 
mother,  who  backs  up  the  daughter,  is  sub- 
consciously aware  that  there  is  something 
fishy  in  the  situation,  and  she  endures  it  in 
order  to   hold  the   daughter. 

"Ambush"  is  thoroughly  modern  drama ; 
the  kind  held  in  disesteem  by  the  aver.age 
play-goer  because  it  unshrinkingly  depicts 
situations  founded  on  life. 

The  pathos  in  the  situation  lies  in  the  eft'ort 
finally  made  by  the  father  to  compromise  with 
his  principles  in  order  to  retain  the  affection 
of  his  daughter.  The  outcome  outrages  the 
rosy-spectacled  sentimentalist,  but  the  charac- 
ter of  Margaret,  the  daughter,  is  a  truthful 
representation  of  the  advanced  young  female 
egoist  of  the  present  day  whose  principles 
have  not  been  able  to  bear  up  against  the  li- 
cense that  she  draws  from  her  twentieth- 
century  freedom.  Characters,  situation,  dia- 
logue, plot,  all  are  logical ;  too  logical,  in- 
deed, for  the  play,  when  it  was  produced  in 
New  York,  was  only  a  succes  d'estime. 

The  Ambush.  By  Arthur  Richman.  New 
York:   Duffield  &  Co. 
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fessional  prestige  if  the  Travers-Rainey  com- 
bination stormed  the  Eastern  circuit  with 
'•Romeo  and  Juliet." 

THE  MACBETH  CONCERT. 


"ROMEO  AND  JULIET." 


This  week  Evelyn  Vaughan  is  reahzing  the 
ambition  of  all  actresses  who  love  their  pro- 
fession by  appearing  as  Juliet.  With  her  is 
William  S.  Rainey  as  Romeo,  although  since 
this  young  actor  has  quite  a  number  of  Shake- 
spearean roles  to  his  credit  and  is  now 
making  his  first  appearance  as  Romeo,  we 
may  perhaps  asume  that  he  had  chosen  by 
preference  the  other  roles  first.  The  two 
players  gave  so  interesting,  romantically  pic- 
torial, and,  in  Miss  Vaughan's  case,  so  movmo- 

■ -"y  thai 

Melville 


a  portrayal  of  the  great  lovetragedy  that  it 


with    Emelie 


seems   as   if  the   pair, 

along  for  her  traditionally  correct  conception 
of  the  nurse,  ought  to  go  on  tour  and  boldly 
storm  the  Eastern  citadels. 

For  against  the  space-restricted  but  grace- 
fully artistic  background  provided  by  the 
scenic  artists  at  the  Players  Theatre  we  saw 
the  ancient  tragedy  played  out  to  its  woeful 
conclusion  with  unusual  elements  to  lend  it 
distinctiveness  and  grace. 

Evelyn  Vaughan  made  Juliet  a  thing  ot 
beauts-.'  She  costumed  her  in  the  sweeping, 
"xaceful  robes  that  we  now  so  rarely  see. 
Her  tall  figure  gained  a:sthetic  perfection  m 
those  ivory-pale  costumes.  She  and  Mr. 
Rainey  give  perhaps  a  more  intellectual  color- 
in''  to  their  interpretation  of  the  emotions 
un°dergone  by  the  two  lovers.  But  in  Miss 
Vaughan's  case  there  is,  even  so,  an  extremely 
fine  and  carefully  detailed  presentment  of  all 
JuUet's  phases— her  young  expectancy  m  the 
first  act,  her  instinctive  recognition  of  the 
flavor  of  woe  in  the  "sudden  bud  of  love,"  the 
later  full  flowering  of  that  bud.  the  woman  s 
suffering,  and  the  desperate  courage  with 
which  she  ner^•es  herself  to  her  fearful  ordeal 
in  the  potion  scene. 

As  for  Mr.  Rainey,  he  presented  that  rare 
stage  figure,  a  young,  handsome,  slender  and 
gra'ceful  Romeo,  and  gave  the  Shakespearean 
lines  with  music  and  poetic  feeling.  What 
was  particularly  lacking  was  complete  sub- 
mergence in  the  nature  and  emotions  of  the 
fiery  lover ;  a  fault  that  repetition  will  doubt- 
less correct;  or  partly,  at  any  rate. 

Miss  Vaughan's  always  searching  study  of 
all  her  roles  and  her  invaluable  sophistica- 
tion in  her  profession  enables  her  to  give  all 
the  detail  necessary  to  make  herself  into  the 
outward  presentment  of  Juliet.  And  her 
reading  is  admirable ;  that  of  an  actress  who 
never  slights  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  a 
phrase. 

This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  po- 
tion scene,  one  of  the  most  taxing  scenes  in 
all  Shakespeare,  in  which  the  actress  gave 
every  utterance  its  full  emotional  significance, 
leading  up  to  a  finely  graded  climax  that  was 
worthy  of  an  actress  of  great  reputation. 

Emelie  Melville's  nurse  was  worthy  of  Miss 
Vaughan's  Juliet,  the  two  playing  those  charm- 
ing lighter  scenes  which,  like  a  sunlit  lull 
before  a  storm,  prelude  the  great  cloudburst 
in  the  traditional  spirit.  In  them,  however, 
while  Miss  Vaughan's  technic  was  irreproach- 
able, the  imagination  within  her  was  scarcely 
fused  to  the  white  heat  that  sufficiently  con- 
veys the  youthful  emotions  of  a  yoimg  Italian 
maiden. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  so  long  a 
cast  could  be  adequately  supplied  in  a  semi- 
amateur  company.  But  in  the  fencing  and 
street  brawling  scenes  the  inexperienced  sup- 
port provided  the  necessary  youth  and  excite- 
ment, and  they  went  off  ver\-  well,  while  in 
the  more  obvious  essentials  the  performance 
was  carefully  looked  after  and  showed  intel- 
ligent  and   painstaking   direction. 

Romeo  made  a  gallant  figure ;  a  little  too 
much  titivated,  perhaps,  in  the  earlier  scenes, 
but  that  was  probably  to  indicate  the  frivol- 
ous gallantry'  that  preceded  his  great  love. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  wig  would  deprive 
Mr.  Rainey  of  some  of  the  modernism  of  his 
face,  although  it  can  not  but  be  a  temptation 
for  a  young  Romeo  with  a  head  of  hair  to 
show  it.  Few  indeed  are  the  Romeos  of  ray 
recollection  who  dared  show  themselves  with- 
out a  W'ig. 

-\s  with  the  fencing  scenes,  those  at  the 
Capulet  festivity  which  showed  the  guests 
dancing  were  well  contrived,  and  full  of  an 
agreeably   youthful   atmosphere. 

-\nd  so,  thinking  it  all  over  on  the  morning 
after,  etting  aside  the  business  considera- 
tion, which  is  a  ticklish  proposition  these 
times,  and  merely  viewing  the  question  on  its 
merits.  I  believe  that  EveljTi  Vaughan  and 
Willi  _m  Rainey  might  win  considerable  pro- 


Florence  Macbeth  is  a  most  engaging  little 
figure  on  the  concert  platform  with  her  pretty 
fjce  her  blonde  coloring,  her  petite  figure, 
and  'the  dainty  costume  with  its  piquant  blend 
of  modern  smartness  and  Watteau  coquet- 
tishness,  with  which  she  so  provocatively  en- 
hanced her  native  graces. 

Miss  Macbeth  proved  a  notable  attraction 
at  the  opening  of  the  third  season  of  Ahce 
Seckel's  "Matinees  Musicales,"  the  large 
gathering  of  music  lovers  present  in  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis  ballroom  on  that  occasion  giving 
many  warm  demonstrations  of  the  pleasure 
afforded  them  by  the  petite  singer. 

Miss  Macbeth's  voice  matches  her  person, 
as  it  is  light,  gav,  delicately  finished,  and 
very  charming.  It  is  a  voice  that  ought  to 
soar,  larklike,  to  considerable  altitudes.  But 
there  is  its  limitation,  the  spectacular  upper 
notes  becoming  thin  and  squeezed;  a  tempo- 
rarv  fault,  probably,  through  fatigue;  cer- 
tainly a  cause  for  surprise,  so  fresh,  pure, 
and  almost  juvenile  in  its  airy  purity  is  the 
qualitv  of  her  voice  in  the  less  lofty  altitudes. 
And,  "besides,  her  technic  is  so  reliable;  that 
of  a  vocalist  who  has  apparently  added  to  a 
naturally  good  method  the  study  of  a  joy- 
ously  enthusiastic   student. 

So  weU  developed  is  this  technic  that  the 
sin-'er  gives  all  the  gay  embroideries  of  t^:. 
Shadow  Song  from  "Dit;orah"— the  aria  in 
which  Galli-Gurci  made  her  first  New  York 
killing — with  the  joyous  spontaneity  of  a  bird. 
Her  voice  has  remarkable  flexibility,  and  the 
spontaneity  with  which  it  tosses  off  trills, 
cadenzas,  and  all  the  ornaments  of  the  colora- 
tura in  which  she  excels  amazes  and  delights 
her  listeners. 

Besides  several  specimens  of  this  highly 
ornate  vocalism,  which  included  an  unfamiliar 
ario  from  Mozart's  "II  Seraglio,"  Rossini's 
"Tarantella,"  and  the  familiar  "Ah,  iors  e 
lui,"  the  singer  gave  seven  or  eight  numbers 
characterized  by  lyric  delicacy,  in  which  her 
youthful  tonal  beauties  and  the  charm  of  her 
diction  were  pleasingly  conveyed. 

The    Verdi    aria,    however,    showed    some 

limitation   of  sorrowful   emotional   expression, 

for,    save   in   the   passages   in   which   \ioletta 

runs   over  the   gamut   of  joy,    the   singer  was 

from    her    natural    song.      Joy    is    her 

a    songster,    and    whether    she 


has  reacted  heavily  on  the  stage,  many  of 
the  prominent  stage  favorites  having  been  at- 
tracted to  the  screen  plays  by  the  greater 
monetary  reward. 

And  in  France,  while  the  legitimate  acting 
profession  stays  on  the  job,  spoken  drama 
also  has  lost  through  the  picture  plays,  the 
producers  of  which  cannily  recognize  the 
growing  taste  for  various  forms  of  pugilism, 
Georges  Carpentier  and  Eugene  Criqui  having 
been  lured  to  show  their  physical  prowess 
on  the  screen.  But  the  spoken  drama  has 
rallied  against  this  body-blow  by  having  com- 
mandeered short  plays  containing  scenes  in 
which  popular  champions  can  be  seen  in  ex- 
hibitions of  boxing  proficiency. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  German  theatre 
is  the  prevalence  of  French  farces  in  Berlin, 
which  are  much  affected  by  the  mental  light- 
weights. Another  tendency,  newly  developed, 
is  toward  the  scenic  play.  Thus  while  on  the 
whole  France  remains  conservative,  Germany, 
animated  by  the  progressivism  of  the  newly- 
risen  generation,  veers  toward  change. 


stead  of  the   old-style  men  of  artistic  sj^mpa- 
thies  who  ran  it  in  the  past. 

The  actors  taking  a  hand,  as  in  the  stock 
company  of  the  Equity  Theatre,  New  York,  is 
a  process  that  is  probably  viewed  with  alarm, 
or,  at  any  rate,  with  disapprobation,  by  the 
kingpins  in  stageland  who  have  had  so  much 
say  heretofore..  Perhaps  the  players  won't 
make  it  go.  But  many  of  the  lights  of  the 
stage  feel  a  great  sympathy  for  the  new 
venture,  some  of  them — ^Jane  Cowl,  for  in- 
stance— having  relinquished  the  importance 
and  the  profits  of  stardom  to  embark  in  it, 
and  then  the  twentieth  century  has  developed 
a  new  type :  men  who  combine  artistic  and 
business  ability ;  so  perhaps  we  may  look  for 
big  results.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps, 


OLD  DALY  DAYS. 


away 
specialty, 

sings  through  the  vocal  intricacies  of  the 
"Shadow  Song"  or  warbles  with  the  spon- 
taneous glee  of  a  happy  child  of  "Hayfields 
and  Butterflies,"  the  dainty  little  singer  is  at 
her  best  in  ministering  to  the  human  delight 
in  its  beautifully  artistic  expression. 


In  a  recent  interview  in  New  York  John 
Drew  said  that  the  happiest  days  of  his  pro- 
fessional life  were  those  when  he  was  in  the 
.\ugustin  Daly  company,  playing  opposite  Ada 
Rehan.  Many  of  the  old-timers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco would  back  him  up  to  the  extent  of  de- 
claring that  those  were  their  happiest  theatre- 
going  days.  For  those  were  before  the  era 
of  the  long  runs.  That  meant  that  there 
were  stock  companies  of  exceptional  merit. 
.And  so,  when  the  carefully  selected  Daly 
company  came  to  San  Francisco,  instead  of 
seeing  that  interesting  group  of  players  in 
one  play  only,  local  theatre-goers,  always 
hungry  for  good  plays,  saw  them  during  a 
prolonged  season  in  which  they  would  appear 
in  a  number  of  plays. 

There  seem,  nowadays,  to  be  many  hints  of 
a  revival  of  the  high-class  stock  company  in- 
stitution, players  themselves  having  made  a 
start,  as  shown  by  the  Equity  Theatre  venture. 
Should  the  institution  revive,  it  will  be  a 
godsend  to  the  profession,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing so  deadening  to  the  art  of  the  player  as 
confining  him  to  one  role  for  the  space  of  a 
year  or  two. 

John  Drew  is  right  in  saying  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  old  way  and  the  new  is  caused 
by  differing  conditions.  But  the  main  differ- 
ence has  been  caused  by  shrewd  business  men 
controlling    the    theatrical    business    today   in- 


MODERN  TENDENCIES. 


In  an  extremely  interesting  interview 
granted  to  a  press  representative  by  George 
Middleton,  the  well-known  American  play- 
wright who  wrote  "Circles,"  "Polly  with  a 
Past,"  and  "The  Light  of  the  World,"  a  very 
enlightened  and  intelligent  survey  of  the 
French  and  German  stage  is  presented.  Mr. 
Middleton's  deductions  after  his  close  and 
comprehensive  study  are  enlightening.  He 
finds  that  the  French  drama  is  more  national- 
istic than  the  German,  which  is  hospitable  to 
foreign  importations.  This  is  due  to  the  cen- 
tralization of  Paris  in  all  art  matters,  which. 
still  further  limits  the  nature  of  the  drama  in 
Paris.  All  good  Frenchmen  go  to  the  the- 
atre when  they  go  to  Paris,  and  as  the  pro- 
vincial wishes  no  reflection  of  his  duller  life 
on  the  stage,  and  the  Parisian  takes  no  in- 
terest in  life  except  as  it  is  lived  in  Paris,  it 
follows  that  the  French  stage  is  restricted  in 
its  expression  to  a  reflection  of  Parisian  life. 

In  Germany  it  is  different.  There  the 
tendency  is  to  break  away  from  tradition. 
The  hope  of  Germany  rests  in  the  youth  of 
the  working  classes,  who  are  non-militaristic, 
unconser\*ative,  'and  progressive. 

The  competition  in  the  different  sections  of 
Germany  has  always  had  a  healthy  effect  on 
the  dramatic  output,  and  theatrical  men  in 
Germany  have  always  been  readier  in  experi- 
mentation than  those  of  France. 

The  stage  in  both  countries  is  suffering 
from  hard  times,  manj'  people  in  the  profes- 
sional classes  being  utterly  without  the  means 
of  affording  theatrical  amusement.  And  the 
German  theatres  have,  many  of  them,  lost 
their  stage  subsidies,  while  those  in  France 
have  to   struggle  against  heav\'  taxes. 

But  there  is  so  much  vitality  in  the  theatre 
that  in  spite  of  these  hea\^-  handicaps  it  still, 
to  a  certain  extent,  holds  its  own  in  both 
countries. 

And  even  in  conservative  and,  at  present 
poverty^-stricken  France  there  are  to  be  staged 
in  its  capital  this  winter  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can plays.  They  will  be  seen  at  the  Odeon, 
a  subsidized  theatre,  at  which  will  be  given 
Mr.  Middleton's  "The  Light  of  the  World," 
O'Neill's  "Anna  Christie"  and  "The  Hairy 
.Ape."  Moody's  "The  Great  Divide" — chosen, 
perhaps,  for  its  essentially  Western  atmos- 
phere— "Kindling,"  by  Charles  Kenyon,  and 
"The  New  York  Idea,"  by  Langdon  Mitchell. 

The   acti\'ity   in   picture   plays    in    Germany 
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Prices — Nights, 
$1.50;  Wed.  mat. 


50c  to  $2;    Sat. 
.  50c. 


"^dWIV^  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    25c   TO    $1.25 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN  DRESS 
CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


ESMOND'S 

"THE  CAKE  SHOP" 
253  Grant  Ave. 

We  offer  a  large  variety 
of  pies,  cakes  and  pastries 
— all  of  the  highest  quality 
and  flavor. 

"ECCLES  CAKES"  Our  Specialty 


To  Add  24  Million  Gallons 

Daily  to  Our  Water 

Supply : 

Calaveras  Reservoir  in  the  Ala- 
meda County  system  of  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  is  being  in- 
creased in  storage  capacity,  and 

A  new  aqueduct  is  being  con- 
structed to  carry  Calaveras  water  to 
Cyrstal  Springs,  the  largest  reser\-oir 
in  the  San  Mateo  County  system  of 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company. 

Spring  Valley  builds  the  new 
aqueduct  as  far  as  Irvington,  and 

The  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco builds  it  from  Ir\ington  to 
Crystal  Springs. 

This  Ir\-ington-to-Cr>-stal-Springs 
section  of  the  new  aqueduct  will  be 
the  Bay  Division  of  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  conduit,  and  will  eventually 
carry  Hetch  Hetchy  water  to  Crj'Stal 
Springs. 

Besides  financing  its  own  part  of 
this  project,  Spring  Valfey  pays  the 
interest  on  the  Hetch  Hetchy  bonds 
sold  to  build  this  Irvington-to-Crj-s- 
tal-Springs  line,  relieving  all  other 
San  Francisco  taxpayers  of  this  bur- 
den, and  will  also  pay  the  City  for 
the  use  of  the  line. 

Work  is  in  progress  at  both  ends 
of  the  new  aqueduct. 

While  Spring  Valley  is  raising 
Calaveras  Dam,  the  Cit}'  is  dri\'ing 
the  Pulgas  Tunnel  to  Crystal 
Springs. 

Through  this  program  of  co- 
operation the  daily  water  supply  of 
San  Francisco  will  be  increased 
from  42  to  66  million  gallons,  and 
our  growing  city-  will  have  an  abun- 
dance of  water  for  years  to  come. 

SFEIIHG  VALIJEY 

WATER    COMPANY 
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Keep  California  Free 

from  Political  Control  of  Industry 

We  represent  many  owners  of  real  property  in  California.  The  tax  burden 
on  real  property,  which  falls  ultimately  on  tenants  as  well,  and  the  tax  bur- 
den on  public  utilities,  which  falls  ultimately  on  rate  payers,  have  become 
oppressive. 

The  great  bulk  of  our  California  taxes  are  laid  upon  us  by  popular  votes  and 
~  __    not  by  the  local  and  state  legislative  authorities.  The  people  are  too  prone 
to  vote  for  bonds  and  other  expenses  without  calculating  the  cost  to  them- 
selves in  taxes.  When  they  get  the  tax  bill,  they  groan  and  wonder  who 
■  saddled  them  with  such  burdens. 

from  Enormous  Debt 

State  Controller  Ray  L.  Riley  in  his  igai  report,  recently  published,  says: 

"During  the  past  decade  the  total  bonded  indebtedness  [or  aU  forms  of  government  in 
California  has  increased  from  $93,906,423  to  $321,616,238.66,  or  242  per  cent,  while 
the  wealth  of  the  State  has  increased  about  60  per  cent.  This  tremendous  increase  that 
aggregates  more  than  3  per  cent  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  State  should  have  the  at- 
tention of  all  tax-lev>'ing  bodies.  California's  credit  must  not  be  jeopardized  by  over- 
financing  and  the  same  ratio  of  increase  during  the  next  ten  years  would  impose  con- 
fiscating tax  burdens  upon  the  people." 

"During  the  past  year  the  total  amount  expended  for  interest  and  redemption  of  debt 
'"was  $27,559,297.  To  produce  this  amount  it  would  require  a  tax  rate  of  56  cents  on 
every  $100  of  assessed  valuation." 

from  Destructive  Taxes 

In  face  of  that  warning,  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  has  been  put 
on  your  ballot  to  be  voted  on  November  7th  which  creates  a  powerful  new 
commission,  called  the  Water  and  Power  Board,  and  authorizes  it,  without 
further  reference  to  the  people  or  the  legislature,  to  issue  state  bonds  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  half  a  billion  dollars.  That  bond  issue  will  multiply  the 
staters  debt  more  than  six  times.  The  board  is  authorized  to  invest  the 
money  in  water  and  power  speculations  and  "to  do  any  and  all  things  nec' 
essary  or  convenient  for  the  conservation,  development,  storage  and  distribu- 
tion of  water,  and  the  generation,  transmission  and  distribution  of  eledric 
energy."  It  is  authorized  also  "to  purchase,  acquire,  produce,  manufad:ure  or 
otherwise  provide  facilities,  materials  and  supplies,  raw  or  finished,  and  any 
property  or  thing  necessary  or  convenient  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  article." 

The  board  is  authorized  to  fix  its  own  rates,  which  need  not  be  uniform,  so 
that  particular  localities  or  industries  could  be  favored.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment makes  an  appointive  board,  sitting  at  Sacramento,  the  arbitrary  mas- 
ters of  the  credit  and  the  industry  of  theState  of  California.  The  amendment 
even  authorizes  the  board  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  em- 
ployes as  it  may  require  and  exempts  the  board  from  the  state  civil  service. 
This  is  bureaucracy  in  its  completest  form.  We  have  had  sufficient  experience 
with  government  by  bureaus  to  know  that  we  don't  want  any  more.  Cali- 
fornia, prosperous  as  it  is,  cannot  stand  the  proposed  addition  to  the  state 
debt  and  the  proposed  arbitrary  control  of  industry  by  a  board  of  politicians. 
Give  a  political  board  unrestricted  authority  to  hire  employes  and  fix  their 
compensation,  and  give  them  500  million  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  to  play 
with,  and  in  a  year  you  will  see  the  biggest  political  niachme  and  the  biggest 
tax  hills  that  any  state  has  ever  had. 

Vote  NO  on  number  19  on  your  ballot  J^ovember  7th 

CALIFORNIA  REAL  ESTATE  ASSOCIATION 

By  C.  C.  C.  TATUM,  President 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


New  York  has  been  enjoying  an  auction  of 
the  household  effects  and  even  some  of  the 
clothing  of  Geraldine  Farrar,  the  principal 
patrons  (or  matrons)  of  which  were  women— 
although  it  is  said  the  few  men  attending 
spent  more  real  money  in  proportion  to  con- 
versation. Rugs,  carpets,  paintings,  china  and 
glass  from  the  Farrar  home  at  20  West 
Twenty-Fourth  Street  have  been  going  at 
livelv  rates.  One  day's  efforts  of  the  come- 
on  artist  grossed  some  $22,480  for  the  star 
of  the  Metropolitan.  It  was  rather  difficult 
to  sell  her  slippers,  as  they  had  been  made  to 
order  and  did  not  carry  a  size  mark,  and  so 
the  ladies  that  might  have  been  proud  to  wear 
them  even  "as  was,"  were  uncertain  and 
failed  to  bid  very  heatedly.  Captain  John 
Emery  got  a  150-piece  dinner  service  for  $400 
and  felt  lucky  to  have  it.  There  have  been 
few  real  souvenir  hunters,  which  goes  to 
show  that  female  sentimentality  automatically 
checks  at  the  pocket-book.  Some  of  the  per- 
sonal belongings  of  Miss  Farrar  sold  were  a 
squirrel  coat.  $185;  a  broadtail  suit,  edged 
with  Japanese  sable,  $220 ;  a  green  velvet  ko- 
linsk-y-trimmed  opera  cloak,  $93  :  a  black  vel- 
vet wrap,  trimmed  .vith  monkey  fur,  $70; 
Hudson  seal  coat,  $230  ;  black  wrap  with  lynx 
collar  and  rose  velvet  lining,  $135  ;  flame- 
color  changeable  taffeta  evening  wrap,  $45  ;  a 
black  lace  evening  gown,  $70;  Hudson  seal 
hat,  $15  ;  hat  of  green  duvetyn.  trimmed  with 
ostrich    feathers,    $13;    Japanese    sable   muff, 


"TraveKiJithoutTrouble 

COOK'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

World  wide- Complete— Effidenl 

Lclnsive  Tonrs  for  hdividual  Travel 

arranged,  to  start  any  day  by 
any  route. 

Explanatory    circular    on    request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

(Est.    1841) 

Agents  for  the  best  lines  for  travel  by 

Land,  Water  or  Air 

128  SUTTER  STREET 

(COOK'S  BUnJJING)  Phone  Ke«rny  3512 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractor!,  Supply 

Houses,    Business   Men   and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Douelas  5119  121  Second  Street 


THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  WHOLESALER 

of 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR, 

SPRUCE,    HEMLOCK, 

SUGAR   &  WHITE   PINE. 

CEDAR   SHINGLES   &  POLES. 

230  California  St.  San  Francisco 


E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established    1881) 

STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  and  Insukakce  Eboeebs 

260    California   Street,    San  Francisco 

Phone                                           Cable  Address 

Douglas  8040                                     "DEWGRIP" 

GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWCXDD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


SERVICE 

To  Sacramento 

Observation  Cars  leave  7;20  A  M 
9:00  A.M.,  4:40  P.M.      '    " 

Diner  Service   on  Meteor  leaving 

4:40  P.M.  through  to  Chico. 

We  Carry  Baggage 

SACRAMENTO  SHORT  UNE 


$25 ;  brocade  evening  slippers,  $6 ;  patent- 
leather  slippers,  $9;  coral  neck  charm,  $35; 
gold,  ruby-set  smelling  salts  bottle,  $100;  gold 
checkbook  case,  $30;  vanity  case,  set  with 
diamonds  and  sapphires,  $410  ;  cigarette  case 
of  jade,  set  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  $230; 
gold  handkerchief  holder,  $20 ;  shell-cameo 
brooch,  car\xd  with  a  figure  representing 
music,  %Zl;  lipstick  holder  of  gold,  $17.50, 
and  a  gold  band  bracelet,  set  with  pearls,  $50. 
An  onyx  desk  set  of  seven  pieces  said  to  have 
been  used  by  Miss  Farrar  for  her  private 
correspondence  went  for  $62.50.  A  mahogany 
desk  brought  $110.  That  sine  qua  non  of 
every  New  York  apartment  or  flat  that  pre- 
tends to  amount  to  anything,  a  gate-legged 
table,  brought  $10 — but  they  do  say  they  are 
going  out.  A  California  redwood  manuscript 
box  brought  $3   more. 


Geraldine  did  pretty  well  on  pictures.  She 
seemed  to  run  to  Venuses.  A  "Venus  Rising 
from  the  Sea"  (highly  original  idea)  by 
Boucher  brought  $260.  "Juno  and  Venus" 
sold  for  $180,  which  seems  reasonable  for  so 
pulchritudinous  a  pair.  This  was  by  Fran- 
cesco Albini,  1660.  Introducing  Mars  in 
place  of  Juno  cost  Geraldine  $20  two  and  a 
half  centuries  later,  for  an  Albini  "Mars  and 
Venus"  brought  but  $160.  The  mistress  of 
Henry  II  of  France  did  better — "Diane  de 
Poitiers"  by  Laneuville  selling  for  $200. 
These  items  were  followed  by  costumes 
grouped  according  to  operas,  and  the  star's 
famous  collections  of  fans,  and  her  auto- 
graphed "favorite  songs."  The  costumes  were 
those  in  which  she  actually  sang  in  "Carmen," 
"La  Tosca,"  "Manon,"  "Zaza,"  "Sans-Gene," 
"La     Reine     Fiamette,"     "Thais,"     "Faust," 


"Madame     Butterfly,"     "Romeo     and     Juliet," 
and   "La   Boheme." 

Little  has  been  said  as  to  why  Geraldine 
is  auctioning  off  her  goods  and  chattels  in 
this  common,  mortal  manner.  We  suspect, 
however,  that  it  is  because  she  would  rather 
have  the  money. 

A  woman  who  was  playing  a  bugle  in  the 
Boulevard  Montmartre  the  other  day  and  col- 
lecting money  was  recognized,  just  as  the 
police  were  taking  her  to  the  station,  as  the 
Princess  Poltcouchof,  who,  a  former  lady-in- 
waiting  to  the  Czarina,  had  been  reduced  to 
this  to  buy  food  for  herself.  A  compatriot 
recognized  her  and  obtained  her  release. 

An  attachment  has  been  invented  that  en- 
ables stockings  to  be  darned  on  a  sewing 
machine. 


S> 


Col.  Good 
and  Neighbors 

made  power  development  possible 


COLONEL   GOOD  and  Citizen  Thrifty — together 
with  nearly  fift)'  thousand  other  jjeople,  mostly  Cali- 
fornians — are  the  ones  who  stood  back  of  the  P  G  and  E 

engineers  and  other  employees  in  developing  the  present 
•wealth  of  hydro-eleSiric  poiver. 


Such  men  as  Merchant  Square 
and  Judge  Right — the  neigh- 
borly fellows  you  see  daily — 
are  the  ones  who  advanced  the 
money  to  make  the  develop- 
ment work  possible. 

This  '■^■public  partnership"  ar- 
rangement is  a  source  of  pride 
with  the  officials  of  this  Com- 
pany. That  the  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  this  huge 
enterprise  are  only  the  accumu- 
lated small  sums  of  individuals 
from  nearly  every  city,  town 
and  hamlet  in  the  state,  is  a  fe(5t 
worthy  of  special  emphasis. 

TnihfK  OF  it!  Fifty  thousand 
people  ftirnish  the  money  to 
carry  on  the  job — over  8000 


people  do  the  work,  and  1,700,- 
000  people  are  served  thereby. 
Here  is  community  co-operation 
with  a  vengeance. 

When  one  stops  to  consider 
it,  there  is  small  wonder  that 
"Superior"  California  is  so 
generously  supplied  with  elec- 
trical power  at  the  present  time. 
Such  teamwork  cannot  help 
but  bring  success. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
section  now  has  a  surplus  of 
power,  and  that  this  Company 
is  rapidly  developing  even  more 
po.wer,  it  only  remains  for  the 
people  to  co-operate  in  devising 
ways  to  make  greater  use  of 
power  in  order  to  hasten  a 
greater  prosperity. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


'PACIFIC  SERVICED 


P-05: 10-10  In. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigraminatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  cycler's  hat  blew  off  and  a  passing 
countryman  restored  it  to  him,  thus  saving 
him  tlie  trouble  of  getting  oft  his  machine. 
"I  weally  must  get  some  stwing  to  keep  this 
bally  hat  on,"  muttered  the  cycler  as  he 
wheeled  off  without  a  word  of  thanks.  The 
countryman  had  a  better  suggestion.  "Get  a 
nail,  guv'nor !"  he  shouted. 


The  elderly  charwoman  was  holding  forth 
vituperatively  concerning  her  mistress'  lazi- 
ness. As  her  indignation  cranked  itself  along 
her  self  pity  grew  apace.  "Not  a  'and  will 
she  turn,  mum,"  she  fumed.  "Not  a  'and! 
On'y  fancy,  mum,  yesterday  she  called  me  to 
take  a  black  beetle  off'n  her  own  shoulder. 
And  'er  supposed  to  be  so   fond  of  animals !" 


Many  examples  of  babu  English  are  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time,  but  an  advertise- 
ment that  appeared  in  the  columns  of  an  In- 
dian paper  must  be  among  the  best.  Here  it 
is.  word  for  word  :  "Mahomed  Osman,  hair- 
cutter  and  clean  shaver.  Gentlemen's  throats 
cut  with  very  sharp  razors  with  great  care  and 
skill.  No  irritating  feeling  afterwards.  A 
trial   solicited." 


Bill  was  telling  a  war  story.  "So  we  started 
out  from  Wipers,"  he  said.  "Ypres,"  said  the 
old  lady,  very  correctly.  "Well,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, we  went  from  Wipers "    "Ypres,"  said 

the  old  lady.  "We  set  out.  as  I  say,  and 
after  four  days  up  in  the  line  we  was  back 
again  in  Wipers."     "Ypres,"  said  the  old  lady. 


BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

San  Fbakciico  aitd  Loi  Amgblsi* 

P0»TLAND,    SlATTU,   TaCOMA, 
AND    VaNCODVIM. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Makine  and  Fire  Ihsukanci 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  AND  From   European  Ports 

and 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 


Redwood  Export  Company 

California  Redwood 
Lumber  and  Ties 


Cargoes  and  Parcels 

"To  off  shore  markets  only" 


260  CAUFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUF. 

Phone  Sutter  2163 


UNION  LUMBER  CO. 

CROCKER  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS  ud  WHOLESALERS 

—  OR  — 

REDWOOD  LUMBER 
RAILROAD  TIES 
TELEGRAPH  POLES 
SHINGLES 

—  AMD  — 

SPLIT  REDWOOD  PRODUCTS 


The  soldier   stopped  and   looking  at  her  pity- 
ingly.    "You   ain't   'alf  got  'iccupps,"  he  said. 

Conan  Doyle  describes  the  experiences  of 
two  little  girls  who  discovered  real  fairies  in 
the  woods.  Very  different  is  the  attitude  of 
the  four-yenr-old  son  of  a  certain  scientific 
man,  who  has  lived  in  the  country  most  of 
his  short  life.  A  visitor  who  took  him  on  his 
knee  asked,  "And  are  there  any  fairies  in  your 
woods  here,  Robert?'  "No,"  replied  the  child 
promptly,  "but  there  are  lots  of  edible  fungi." 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 

EFFECTED 

]12  Cmlilomia  St.,  San  Fianciico,  C«l. 

Phone — Douglas   6400 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    p&per    used    in    printing    the    ArsonKUt   !■ 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to  124   First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco 


Three  men  named  Jones,  all  in  the  same 
line  of  busines,  opened  shops  next  door  to 
each  other.  The  one  on  the  right  had  the 
name  Jones  painted  in  large  letters  over  the 
door.  The  one  on  the  left  immediately  did 
the  same  thing.  The  signwriter  then  ap- 
proached the  centre  Mr.  Jones,  asking  him  if 
he  would  like  his  name  painted  also.  *'Ko," 
said  the  wily  one.  "I  want  you  to  paint  the 
word    'entrance'    over   my    door." 


Sambo  had  had  the  misfortune  to  pick  out 
an  unusually  belligerent  helpmeet.  After  three 
days  of  "moneymoon"  he  returned  to  his  job 
looking  slightly  wilted  and  very  woe-begone. 
His  employer  was  facetious.  "Sam,  you  look 
as  if  you  had  been  in  a  battle."  "Yo,  jes'  bet 
Ah  has,  boss,"  was  Sam's  mournful  rejoinder. 
"An'  what's  more,  it  done  appear  that  I've 
gone  and  married  myself  to  the  whole  world 
war." 


After  Mr.  Smith  had  raked  his  yard  he  took 
the  accumulated  rubbish  into  the  road  to  burn. 
A  number  of  neighbors'  children  came  flocking 
about    the   bonfire,    among    them    a    little    girl 


whom  Mr.  Smith  did  not  remember  having 
seen  before.  Wishing,  with  his  usual  kindli- 
ness, to  make  the  stranger  feel  at  ease,  he 
beamed  upon  her  and  said,  heartily:  "Hello! 
Isn't  this  a  new  face?"  A  deep  red  suffused 
her  freckles.  "No,"  she  stammered,  "it  ain't 
new.      It's  just  been   washed." 


From  Ballynea  to  Ballyfar  the  railroad  is 
a  single  track.  The  stationmaster  at  Ballynea 
once  started  the  train  without  consulting  any 
one.  While  he  was  watching  it  disappear  in 
the  distance  the  signalman  stuck  his  head 
out  of  his  box  and  said,  "Did  ye  shtart  her?" 
"I  did,"  replied  the  other,  "An'  me  just 
callin'  the  wan  from  Ballyfar!"  cried  the 
signalman.  The  other  rubbed  his  hands, 
saying,    "Be   gor,    she'll   meet   her   match  I" 


Among  many  amusing  stories  that  Sir  Guy 
Fleetwood  Wilson  tells  is  one  concerning  two 
neighbors.  One  of  them,  a  retired  army  of- 
ficer, bred  bull  terriers,  the  other,  a  famous 
novelist,  specialized  in  Persian  pussies ;  and 
there  was  as  little  love  lost  between  the  sol- 
dier and  the  author  as  there  was  between 
their  dogs  and  their  cats.     Presently  the  sol- 


dier died,  and  the  novelist,  an  essentiall\-  kind- 
hearted  man,  attended  the  funeral.  The  pre- 
siding parson,  rather  foolishly,  went  up  to  him 
and  said:  "I  can  not  but  express  my  surprise 
at  your  being  here,"  "And  why  the  dickens 
shouldn't  I  come  to  the  old  boy's  funeral?" 
snapped  back  the  other.  "He  would  have  been 
precious  glad  to  have  come  to  mine." 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 

Dear  Little  Hand. 

Dear    little    hand,    I    Imld    you    tight 
Against  niy  breast,  while  keen  delight 
Takes    full   possession  of   a   soul 
Lost  to  despair  until  you  stole 

So    softly   into    mine    tonight. 

And  now  my  fear  is  banished  quite- — 

With  you  my  rivals  I  will  smite, 

With  you  past  losses  are  made  whole, 
Dear  little    hand. 

To  you   sweet  verses  I'll  indite, 
And  make  them  neat  like  this  I  write. 
What  can't  one  do  when  such  a  goal 
Is  to  be  gained?     See  this  fat  roll? 
Three  aces  full   put  this  in  sight — 
Dear    little    hand! 

— P.   A.    Connolly   in   Punch. 


Ornamentals,  fruit  Trees, 
Vines  and  Field  grown  roses 

Op£n  Daily  and  Sunday  to  'visitors  and  purchasers 
GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres. 

California  Nursery  Company 

{^Founded  in  l86s  by  John  Rock) 
NILES,  CALIFORNIA 
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How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 

^^     breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  tht  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chan. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OILrCOMPANY 

SAN  FRANOaCO 


MOTOIL  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO"CX5MPOUND8 
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PERSONAL. 


Social  Notes. 
Two  engagements  of  interest  have  been  an- 
nounced during  the  week.  The  first,  that  of  Miss 
Olive  Edrington  of  New  York  to  Mr,  Evan  S. 
Pillsbury,  Jr.,  was  made  known  on  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober I5th.  I'.Iiss  Edrington  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  R.  Edrington  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Pillsbury  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  D. 
Pillsbury  of  San  Francisco  and  grandson  of  the 
late  :Mr.  Evan  S.  Pillsbury  and  of  the  late  General 
and  Airs.  Charles  Taylor  of  Boston.  Mrs.  Alfred 
de  Ropp  (Miss  Olivia  Pillsbury)  was  hostess  at 
luncheon  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  at  which  the  formal  announcement 
of  the  engagement  was  made.  Among  the  guests 
asked  to  meet  Miss  Edrington  were  Miss  Josephine 
Grant,  Miss  Edith  Grant,  Miss  Renec  Carhart, 
Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss  Frances  Pringle,  Miss 
Alice  Requa,  Miss  Jean  Howard,  Miss  Margaret 
Lee,  Miss  Rosamonde  Lee,  Miss  Agnes  Shreve, 
Miss  Ethel  Lilley,  Miss  Clara  Van  Ness  and  Miss 
Mary  Emma  Flood.  Miss  Edrington  came  to 
California  with  Mrs.  Pillsbury  upon  the  latter's 
return  from  an  European  trip  two  \Yeeks  ago,  and 
is  a  house  guest  at  the  Pillsbury  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule  have  made  the 
announcement  of  the  engagement  of  their  daughter. 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin,  to  Mr.  Eugene  Kelly, 
son  of  Mrs.  Robert  Kelly  and  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Kelly  of  Huntington,  Long  Island.  Mr.  Kelly  is 
a  grandson  of  the  late  Mr.  Eugene  Kelly,  a  pio- 
neer Calif ornian.  Miss  Baldwin  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  Mrs,  Veronica  Baird  and  the  late  Cap- 
tain John  H.  Baird.  The  wedding  date  has  been 
set  for  Januarj'  6th  at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral.  Miss 
Baldwin  has  spent  most  of  the  year  in  the  East, 
passing  part  of  the  time  as  a  house  guest  at  the 
Kelly  home  at  Huntington. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  October  14th,  Miss 
Lorraine  Brown  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Robert 
Anderson  at  the  Laguna-Street  home  of  her  uncle, 
Mr.  John  A.  Hooper.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  Rev.  William  Thorp  of  Palo  Alto 
at  4  o'clock.  Miss  Jessie  Carter  of  Pasadena  at- 
tended the  bride  as  maid  of  honor.  Miss  Veronica 
Price  and  Miss  Ruth  Wescott  as  bridesmaids. 
Little  Frank  Hooper  was  the  ring-bearer.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Anderson  are  on  a  motor  trip  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  On  their  return  they 
will  make  their  home  in  Piedmont. 

Miss  Renee  Carhart  of  New  York,  who  is  the 
house  guest  of  Miss  Josephine  Grant  and  Miss 
Edith  Grant  at  their  Eurlingame  home,  was  the 
complimented  guest  at  two  affairs  on  Saturday.  In 
the  afternoon  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood  entertained 
at  luncheon  in  Miss  Carhart's  honor,  asking  Miss 
Edith  Grant,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Ruth  Ho- 


JOSEPH'S 

American  Beauty  Roses 

This  beautiful  rose  will  be  found  this 
season  exclusively  in  our  establishment. 
PhoBc  SnUa  423  233  Grant  Ave. 

FLORISTS 


hart,  Sliss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss  Jane  Carrigan  and 
Miss  Lawton  Filer,  In  the  evening  Miss  Josephine 
Grant  and  Miss  Edith  Grant  made  Miss  Carhart 
the  incentive  for  a  dinner  party  which  they  gave 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Hendrickson,  Jr.,  chaperoned  the  party,  which  in- 
cluded Miss  Carhart,  Miss  Ruth  Hobart,  Miss 
Lawton  Filer,  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Montgomery  and  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson. 

Miss  Josephine  Drown  and  Miss  Frances  Ames, 
who  returned  recently  from  a  year's  travel  abroad, 
were  entertained  on  Tuesday  at  a  luncheon  given 
by  Miss  Adrienne  Sharp  at  her  Paciac  Avenue 
home.  Besides  Miss  Drown  and  Miss  Ames,  Miss 
Sharp  entertained  Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss  Eleanor 
Spreckels,  Miss  Alice  Moffilt,  Miss  Lawton  Filer 
and  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins.  Miss  Drown  and  Miss 
Ames  will  be  among  the  first  of  the  winter's 
debutantes,  while  Miss  Sharp  will  be  formally  pre- 
sented at  a  ball  to  be  given  by  her  parents,  Mr, 
and  Mrs.   Arthur  Sharp,  in  December. 

Miss  Marjorie  Wright,  the  daughter  of  General 
and  Mrs.  William  Mason  Wright,  who  arrived  re- 
cently from  Manila  with  her  parents,  was  the 
honored  guest  at  a  dinner  and  dance  which  Miss 
Eleanor  Martin  gave  on  Tuesday  evening  at  her 
Burlingame  home.  Miss  Martin's  guests  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Clark,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Park,  Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss  Lawton 
Filer,  Miss  Edith  Grant,  Miss  Josephine  Grant, 
Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels,  Miss  Renee  Carhart,  Miss 
Ruth  Hobart,  Mr.  Richard  Schwerin,  Mr.  Russell 
Wilson,  Mr.  Howard  Spreckels,  Mr.  George  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Geoffrey  Montgomery,  Mr.  Jerome 
Kuhn  and  Mr,  Alfred  Hendrickson. 

Miss  Helen  Hammersmith,  complimenting  Miss 
Frances  Lent  and  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee,  two 
brides-elect  entertained  at  luncheon  on  Tuesday 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club.  Miss  Hammer- 
smith's other  guests  were  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Miss 
Gladys  Quarre,  Miss  Frances  Pringle,  Miss  Julia 
Van   Fleet  and  Miss   Geraldine  Grace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  entertained  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
IMurphy  at  dinner  Wednesday  evening  in  the  Fable 
Room  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Mrs,  Charles  G-  Slorton  has  set  the  third 
Wednesday  in  every  month  aside  as  receiving  day 
at  the  home  of  the  commanding  general  at  Fort 
Mason.  The  first  of  these  receptions  took  place 
on  October  25th.  Miss  Elizabeth  Huff,  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton's daughter,  will  be  in  California  for  the  second 
of  the  receptions,  when  she  will  assist  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton in  receiving.  • 

Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg  gave  a  reception  and 
luncheon  in  honor  of  Mrs.  David  Preston  Barrows 
of  the  University  of  C-alifornia  in  the  Palm  Court 
of  the  Palace  Hotel,  .Thursday,  October  26thi     In 


CHAPERON. 

A  lady  who  has  lived  abroad  a  number 
of  years,  and  familiar  with  the  languages, 
galleries  and  music  of  Europe,  is  anxious 
to  chaperon  one  or  two  young  girls ;  is 
free  to  travel ;  best  of  references.  Box  I, 
Argonaut. 


Autumn 
Excursions 


to 


Southern  California 


During  October  and  November 
Southern  Pacific  will  sell  daily  at 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda 
and  Berkeley  Round-trip  Excursion 
tickets  to  Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach 
or  Wilmington,  as  follows  : 


QO      RETURN  LIMIT 
FOUR  MONTHS 


50      RETURN  LIMIT 
ONE     MONTH 


stopovers  allowed  at  all  points. 

These  tickets  will  be  good  on  any  of  our  7 
Daily  trains  either  way,  or  on  the  Daylight 
Limited"  leaving  Third-Street  Station,  San 
Francisco,  Fridays  and  Saturdays  at  7:45  A.  M. 


Southern  Pacific  Lines 


ro  Post  Street 


Ferry  Station 
Or  phone  Sutter  4000 


Third  St.  Station 


the  receiving  line  were  Mrs.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
Dr.  Aurelia  Reinhardt,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler,  Airs.  Melville  Tenney,  Mrs.  Frank  K. 
Molt  and  ilrs.  Andrew  M.  Lawrence.  The  fol- 
lowing ladies  assisted  in  receiving:  Mrs.  Gaillard 
Stoney,  ilrs.  Martial  Davoust,  Miss  Barrows,  Miss 
E.  S.  Heller,  ilrs.  W.  J.  Gray,  Mrs.  Jewett  W. 
Adam,  Mrs.  George  H.  Cabaniss,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Wymore,  Mrs.  Margaret  Bruce  Beaumont  and 
Mrs.   M.  A.  Wallin. 

Mrs.  Chase  Kennedy,  who  will  leave  for  the  East 
in  the  near  future,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  given  last  Tuesday  by  Mrs.  J.  K,  Nuttall 
at  her  home  in  Jackson  Street. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Bull  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
party  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  complimentary  to 
Mrs.  William  Dougherty,  widow  of  Colonel 
Dougherty,  who  is  in  California  visiting  Mrs. 
Henrj'  Wetherbee  at  Fruitvale. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Jlisses  Morrison  of 
San  Jose  asked  a  number  of  intimate  friends  to 
tea  at  the  Palace  Hotel  to  greet  Mrs.   Dougherty. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


At  the  Columbia. 

Planting  a  segment  of  homely  American 
life  upon  the  stage  was  the  hope  of  William 
Anthony  McGuire,  dramatist,  and  in  this  he 
succeeded  countless  critics  say,  as  evidenced 
by  his  comedy,  "Six  Cylinder  Love,"  a  Sam 
H.  Harris  production  with  a  record  of  more 
than  five  hundred  performances  in  New  Vork 
before  its  westward  tour  was  undertaken. 
"Six  Cylinder  Love"  comes  to  the  Columbia 
Theatre  Monday  night,  October  30th. 

John  Galsworthy's  interesting  tragi-comedy. 
"The  Skin  Game,"  with  a  special  cast,  will  be 
presented  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  November 
12th.  William  A.  Brady,  in  association  with 
Reandean,  Ltd.,  London,  has  brought  over  a 
company  of  players  rehearsed  in  London  by 
Basil   Dean   and   Galsworthy  himself. 


'  Piety  and  Pie." 

One  of  the  plays  to  be  given  its  initial  per- 
formance at  the  Sequoia  Little  Theatre,  1725 
Washington  Street,  which  is  to  open  its  sec- 
ond season  of  one-act  plays  on  November  4th, 
is  an  American  novelty  called  "Piety  and 
Pie,"  by  Blanche-  Cumming,  a  San  Francisco 
girl. 

The  play  attracted  the  attention  of  the  di- 
rector, Ruth  Brenner,  at  one  of  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  Playcrafters  in  their  Little 
Theatre  Studio,  1725  California  Street,  and 
was  chosen  as  the  American  comedy  on  the 
all-comedy  bill  to  be  presented  this  season. 
The  beginnings  of  suffrage  and  mince-pie, 
with  other  early  colonial  discoveries,  are  in- 
volved in  the  plot.  There  are  t\vo  scenes,  the 
witch-ridden  Salem  Wood  and  the  cottage  of 
Dame  Anne.  The  name  Anne  suggests  the 
first  American  woman  who  asserted  herself 
for  reform,  Anne  Hutchinson.  Blanche  Cum- 
ming's  play  shows  an  easy  way  of  accomplish- 
ing the  reform,  without  suffering  the  incon- 
venience of  banishment,  as  Anne  Hutchinson 
did.     That  is  where  the  "Pie"  comes  in. 

Miss  Cumming's  is  the  third  local  play  to 
be  given  an  opening  in  the  Sequoia  Little  The- 
atre,  and  several  others  will  be  given  later. 


The  Franklin  K.  Lane  Letters. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Guthrie,  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
bj'terian  Church,  will  deliver  a  lecture  in  the 
Paul  Elder  Gallery,  Saturday  afternoon,  No- 
vember 4th,  on  the  "Letters  of  Franklin  K. 
Lane."  He  will  speak  with  the  advantage  of 
having  known  Mr.  Lane  personally  and  will 
therefore  the  more  accurately  give  his  inter- 
pretation of  this  work  of  current  interest. 

Franklin  K.  Lane  was  the  finest  tj'pe  of 
American  public  man,  and  his  idealistic  life 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  generations  of  Amer- 
icans. He  was  a  born  writer,  capable  of  pour- 
ing out  his  rich  and  diversified  personality  in 
his    letters,    which   have    a  literary   distinction 


as  marked  as  their  historical  importance. 
This  lecture  is  under  the  direction  of  Paul 
Elder. 


Up  On  Pirates. 
Since  American  readers  have  shown  their 
interest  in  Howard  Pyle  by  buying  out  several 
editions  of  "Pyle's  Book  of  Pirates,"  recently 
published  by  the  Harpers,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  what  his  sister.  Miss  Katharine  Pyle,  has 
to  say  about  the  distinguished  Quaker  artist 
and  his  school  at  Wilmington:  "It  was  after 
he  had  taught  at  Drexel  Institute  in  Philadel- 
phia that  he  became  intensely  interested  in  the 
boys  and  girls  that  he  came  in  contact  with. 
He  felt  they  showed  so  much  promise  that  he 
wanted  to  carry  along  the  work  he  had  started. 
First,  he  had  a  summer  school  at  Chadd's 
Ford,  in  the  old  house  that  was  Washington's 
headquarters.  And  it  was  really  queer  to  see 
the  figures  in  costume  scattered  over  the 
meadows.  There  would  be,  perhaps,  a  model 
in  the  brilliant  uniform  of  a  Colonial  soldier, 
in  a  field  carefully  selected  for  the  absence  of 
cattle,  who  would  hold  a  rushing,  hasty  atti- 
tude in  a  motionless  pose  for  hours.  Many 
of  these  drawings  were  sold,  for  my  brother 
liked  his  pupils  to  do  practical  work  from  ihe 
start.  Later  on,  he  built  studios  next  to  his 
own  in  Wilmington,  and  gathered  around  him 
a  large  group  of  men  and  women,  who  have 
since  become  ver^-  well  known.  Maxfield  Par- 
rish  attended  his  lectures.  Violet  Oakley  and 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith  studied  with  him.  There 
were_,  Sarah  Still  well,  Anna  Wheeler  Betts, 
Frank   Schoonover,   and  others." 


THE  HILLCREST 

American  and  European  Plan 

CAUFORNIA  AND  JONES  STS. 

Phone  Franklin  3240 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO     CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  ;  CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address   MANAGER 

San  Ysidro  Ranoh,  Santa  Barbara 


S/\rAEfe 


The  Lure  of  Marin 

— it  calls  to  all  who  love  the  open!  Make 
the  best  of  the  remaining  opportunities  of 
the  swiftly  closing  outing  season.  All  mod- 
ern conveniences  and  comforts  at  HOTEL 
RAFAEL.  Unexcelled  Table  and  Service. 
POPULAR  DINNER  DANCE 
Saturday    8    to    12 


m 


USrVERSAL 


ENGLISH 
CASEMENTS 
2D(1  Windows 
for  banks,  of- 
fices, schools, 
hospitals,   tu 


for  artistic  residences  and 
other  substantial  buildings 


Made  in  varied  designs 
to   meet    all    conditions 


TALL 


Steel  Casements 

Coast  Repreaentativea 

J.  E.  DWAN,  Lo3  Angeles  F.  T.  CROWE  &  CO..  Tacoma  and  Seattle 

WATERHOUSE- WILCOX  CO.,  San  Francisco  J.  MoORAKEN,  Portland 

Crittall  Casement  Window  Co.,  Detroit,  Manufacturer* 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

•nd 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 

Business  Founded 

in 

1880 


Storage— Shipping 

Expert  Paddngp  Protection 
and  Dispatch 

A  fully  informed  repTmrnentative,  anx- 
ious to  give  yoa  any  detired  informa- 
tion, will  respond  to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Miss  Josephine  Tynan  has  returned  from  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  has  been  visiting  for  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Moore  and  their  family, 
who  have  passed  the  summer  at  their  country 
home  at  Santa  Cruz,  have  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco   for   the   winter. 

Mrs.  Harry  Hill,  who  for  the  past  several 
months  has  traveled  in  Europe,  has  arrived  in 
New  York.  Mrs.  Hill  will  remain  in  New  York 
for  a  month  or  more  before  returning  to  San 
Francisco. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Perkins,  who  have 
made  their  home  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  have 
taken  an  apartment  in    Sacramento  Street  for  the 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


33rd  Consecutive  Quarterly  Dividend 
on  First  Preferred  Stock 

THE  regular  dividend  for  the  three 
*  months  ending  October  3 1st,  1922,  of 
$1.50  per  share,  upon  the  full-paid  First 
Preferred  Capital  Stock  of  the  Company 
will  be  paid  on  November  15th,  1922,  to 
shareholders  of  record  at  the  end  of  the 
quarterly  period.  Checks  will  be  mailed 
in  time  to  reach  stockholders  on  the  date 
they  are  payable. 

A.  F.  HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer, 
San  Francisco,  California. 
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winter.  They  were  the  guests  of  their  daughter, 
Mrs.  Alfred  Oyster,  at  her  Scott  Street  home  be- 
fore taking  possession. 

Miss  Helen  Holman,  who  has  spent  the  past 
half-year  in  Europe,  returned  to  her  home  in  Stan- 
ford Court   oil  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Quinn  have  closed  their 
town  house,  and  will  make  their  home  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Miss  Marian  Dunne  and  Miss  Marjorie  Dunne 
recently  returned  to  San  Francisco,  after  several 
months   spent  in   Europe. 

r^Irs,  Ellsworth  Van  Patten  (Miss  Evelyn  Mc- 
Gaw)  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  week  from  San 
Pedro  to  visit  her  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
McGaw.  Commander  Van  Patten  is  to  be  with  the 
U.  S.  S.  Arizona  in  San  Francisco  harbor  for  a 
week,  and  Mrs.  Van  Patten  will  -be  here  during 
that    time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  are  established  at 
their  home  in  Pacific  Avenue,  after  an  extended 
absence  abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear  are  among  the 
group  of  San  Francisco  people  who  have  recently 
returned  from  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Denby  are  among  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  President  Cleveland,  which  sailed 
last  Wednseday  for  Japan.  Mr.  Denby  is  a  brother 
of  the   Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mrs.  Lorenzo  Avenali  is  expected  back  the  firpt 
of  the  week.  Mrs,  Avenali  has  been  in  Italy  for 
several  weeks,  collecting  antique  furniture  and 
tapestries. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin  have  returned 
to  town  for  the  winter,  after  spending  the  entire 
summer   at   Woodside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thorne  are  also  in  San 
Francisco  again,  having  closed  their  home  in  the 
Woodside  hills  for  the   winter, 

Mrs,  Francisco  de  Ojeda,  with  her  son-in-law 
and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Henning, 
returning  during  the  week  to  their  home  in  Chi- 
cago. They  have  been  visiting  another  daughter, 
Mrs.  Bliss  Plermann,  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  King  have  closed  their 
Menio  Park  summer  home  and  returned  to  town 
for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Lapbam  returned  to  town 
last  week  from  Menlo  Park.  They  leave  the  first 
of  the  week  for  the  East,  to  spend  a  month  or 
so,  returning  in  time  for  the  holidays. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  J.  P.  Jefferson  of  Santa  Barbara 
are  in  San  Francisco  for  a  short  time.  They  are 
returning  to  their  home  from  a  nine  months'  cruise 
on  their  yacht  to  the  West  Indies,  Cuba,  and 
through    the    Panama    Canal. 

Mrs.  William  McPherson  Fitzhugh  and  her 
daughter,  Miss  Marian  Fitzhugh,  left  the  latter 
part  of  the  week  for  a  motor  trip  to  the  south. 

General  Charles  G.  Morton  left  last  Friday  for 
a  three  weeks'  inspection  tour  of  the  Northwest. 
General  Morton  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Morton. 
They  will  motor  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Lewis  and  their  son,  Mr. 
Donald  Lewis,  arrived  on  Wednesday  from  their 
Los  Angeles  home  for  a  visit  of  some  length  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mrs.    Ella    Lee    is    established    at    the    Fairmont 

Hotel    for   the  winter,    after   a   summer   spent  with 

her   daughter,    Mrs.    Arthur    Seller,    at    San    Mateo. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    A.    Roos    are    installed    in    their 

apartment  in  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Charles  Butters  has  recently  returned  from 
Europe. 

Mrs.  Chase  Kennedy  plans  to  leave  shortly  for 
the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Ross  have  returned  from 
their   European  trip  of  some  months'  duration, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Morrison  (Miss  Carroll 
Cambron)  have  returned  from  their  wedding  tour, 
and  have  taken  possession  of  their  home  on  Rus- 
sian Hill. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Dibblee  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Betsy  Dibblee,  of  San  Rafael,  have  postponed  their 
trip  to  Europe  until  the  spring.  They  had  planned 
going  abroad  this  fall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller  are  expected  to  re- 
turn home  from  abroad  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin  is  back  from  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  passed  the  summer.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Franklin  are  with  Mrs.  Franklin's  mother, 
Mrs.  A,  S.  Baldwin,  at  her  home  in  Presidio 
Terrace. 

Mrs.  John  Tallant  and  Miss  Laura  E.  Bosqui 
are  spending  several  weeks  in  Southern  California. 
Mrs.  Htppolyte  Dutard  and  Miss  Elise  Hough- 
ton, who  have  been  abroad  for  the  past  two  years 
traveling  in  Europe  and  in  Algiers  and  Morocco, 
are  returning,  having  sailed  on  the  Transatlantique 
liner  Paris  from  Havre  October  21st.  With  them 
is  Airs.  Edward  T.  Houghton,  who  recently  made 
a  hurried  trip  to  London  on  learning  of  Mrs. 
Dutard's  illness  there. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  St.  Francis  include  Mr. 
G.  T.  Tait.  Spokane;  Dr.  B.  Robbins,  Hanford; 
Mr.  George  Houck,  Marysville;  Dr,  W.  C.  Wilcox, 
Modesto;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Bredin.  Detroit;  Dr.  R. 
C.  Merryman,  Pasadena:  Mr.  H.  W.  Childs,  Yel- 
lowstone: Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce.  Palo  Alto;  Mr.  W. 
H.  Hook.  Los  Angeles:  Mr.  Law  T.  Freitas, 
Stockton:  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Carson.  U,  S.  N.;  Mr. 
G.  F.  Pendergraft,  Turlock;  Mr.  Louis  Newman, 
Newman. 


Inspired  by  the  New  York  Herald's  de- 
fense of  Booth  Tarkincton's  verbal  coinage, 
"wa.spen."  -ji^fcl  to  describe  the  slenderness  of 
a  lady's  waist,  a  writer  in  the  Indianapolis 
Nezcs  calls  attention  to  the  word  "Indianian." 
Why  that  obtrusive  "i"?  Mr.  Tarkingrton  does 
not  write  "waspian."  He  does  not,  as  some 
of  his  fellow-townsmen  do,  say  "portentious," 
"mountainious."  and  "stupendious"  —  even 
"stupenjus."  The  true  word  is  Tndianan.  The 
insertion  of  that  extra  "i,"  says  Jacob  P. 
Dunn,  "is 'a  palpable  Hoosierism — using  that 
term  in  its  broad  sense  and  not  as  restricted 
to    Indiana." 


The  largest  and  by  far  the  strongest  of 
warm-blooded  creatures  is  the  whale.  A 
specimen  of  .the  estimated  weight  of  sixty  tons 
has  been  known  to  tow  for  a  whole  day  a 
steamer  of  120  horsepower,  with  the  full  force 
J    of  the  engines  working  against  it. 


CURRENT  VERSE, 

Anticipations, 
I    love   preliminary    things. 
The   tuning-up    of    flutes   and    strings; 
The   little    scales   musicians    play 
In  varying  keys  to  feel  their  way; 
The    hum — the  hush   in   which  it  dies; 
But  most   to   see  the  curtain   rise. 

I   love   preliminary   things. 
The    little    box    the    postman    brings ; 
To  cut  the  twine,  to  break  the  seals, 
And   wonder    what  the  lid    reveals; 
To    lift   the   folds    in   which    it  lies 
And  watch  the  gift  materialize. 

The  snowdrop  and  the  daffodil, 

The  catkins  hanging  straight  and  still. 

The  blossom  on  the  orchard  trees. 

Do  you  know  greater  joys  than  these? 

Each   represents  the  hope  that  springs 

In  all  preliminary  things. 

— /.  R.  J.  in  Stniday  Times. 


Toy  Ships. 
Oh,  who   would  voyage  on  a  pond 
Of  lucent   deeps,    and   mirrored   blue? 

In   elfin  boat  with  samite  sail. 
Of   lustrous  hue. 

She  has  a  mast  of  beaten  gold, 
A    keel    of    silver,    chiseled    fine; 

She  is  a  pinnace  rarely  framed, 
Of    gallant    line. 

And  who  will  be  her  crew  today, 
To    ride    with    her   the   rippled    wave? 

Ye   must   be   true,    of    honest   heart, 
And  spirit  brave. 

And,    for   she   is   a   faery   ship. 

Ye    who    would    sail    in    her   must   be 

Skillful  in  visions,  and  in  dreams 
Of    faery    phantasy. 

For  she  is  bound  to  distant  shores, 

Where  cruel  snags  may  drag  her   down. 

Or  where  the  inaccessible  banks 
Rise    slippery     and    brown. 

But  if  ye  go  adventuring, 

Fair    islands    ye    perchance    may    see. 
Where   silken  stuffs   are  treasured  up, 

And    fragrant    spicery. 

.A.nd    from  the   boughs   of  yonder  oak. 
Slanting   across   the   water  clear. 
The   fluting  song  of  myriad  birds 
May    charm   your    ear. 

And    yonder    is    a    leaf-strewn    beach. 
Roofed  over  by  green  holly  trees. 

Where  ye,    sea-worn,   may    rest  awhile, 
And   take   your  ease. 

And   ye    for   cargo    may   bring   home 
Gold    celandine   and    daffodil. 

And    purple   violets   that   lurk 
Ablossom  still. 

Then,    as    she    dances    down    the    wind, 
White    sails    reflected    in    the    blue, 

Sing   cheerily    for   the   faery   ship, 
And    jocund    crew. 
— I'iola  G.  Garvin  in  Westminster  Gazette. 


The  Haunted  Field. 
Of  the   long  field,   by  the  wood-end, 

There's    no    legend    told ; 
Just    a    quiet    place,    and    a    strange    place. 

From  times  middlin'   old. 
In  my   raw   years  and  my  ripe  years 

I've    come    and    gone   there, 
And  have  seen  naught  and  have  heard  naught 

Of    ghosts,    foul    or    fair. 

In    the    long    field,    in    the    owl-light. 

The    young    lovers   stray; 
By   the    wood-end,    in  the  sunlight. 

The    small    children    play. 
When  their  love's  made,  or  their  game's  played, 

Mouse-quiet,  home  they'll  steal. 
They've  seen  naught,  and  they've  heard  naught; 

But,    maybe,   they   feel! 

In  the  long  field,   in  the  old  days, 

'T  would    seem,    deeds   were  done 
That    can't    rest    in    the   earth's  breast, 

Nor    yet    face    the    sun. 
There's  no    shape   and    there's  no  voice 

That  some  ghosts  dare  show — 
We  see  naught,  and  we  hear  naught, 

But,    deep-down,    we  know. 

— G.   M.   Hon  in   IVestminster  Gazette. 


COLLEGE  ACTORS. 


A  iiltlc  theatre  movement,  inaugurated  three 
years  ago  among  the  students  of  dramatic  art 
in  Washington  Square  College  of  New  York 
University,  says  the  Washington  Star,  has 
achieved  such  preliminary  success  that  it  has 
enlisted  the  active  support  of  men  and  women 
of  the  professional  stage,  who  see  in  such  in- 
novations in  colleges  and  universities  the 
promise  of  higher  standards  for  the  American 
theatre. 

This  little  theatre  enterprise,  organized  as 
the  Washington  Square  College  Players  of 
New  York  University,  is,  as  a  consequence, 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  coaching  and  coun- 
sel of  an  advisory  committee  from  the  pro- 
fessional stage  composed  of  men  of  interna- 
tional prominence  in  stage  decoration,  acting 
and  producing. 

The  chairmanship  of  the  committee,  it  has 
been  announced,  has  been  accepted  by  Louis 
Calvert,  veteran  English  and  American  actor 
and  producer  and  author  of  numerous  works 
on  the  theatre,  among  them  "Problems  of  the 
Actor."  Mr.  Calvert  is  now  appearing  in  "He 
Who  Gets  Slapped,"  one  of  the  Broadway  suc- 
cesses of  the  last  year.  Other  members  of  the 
committee  are  Dudley  Digges,  whose  work  as 
Jimmy  Caesar  in  "John  Ferguson,"  Clegg  in 
"Jane  Clegg."  and  in  "Mr.  Pim"  has  placed 
him  among  America's  leading  actors;  and 
Sheldon  K.  Viele,  last  season  technical  di- 
rector of  the  Theatre  Guild,  now  engaged  in 
designing  sets  for  several  productions  to  be 
seen  on  Broadway  this  winter. 

Mr.  Calvert,  in  addition  to  being  a  member 
of  the  committee,  has  consented  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  in  the  dramatic  art  depart- 
ment of  New  York  University  on  "Shake- 
speare on  the  Stage,"  offering  an  intensive 
study  of  the  plays,  with  special  attention  to 
the  interpretation  of  characters  and  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  plays  on  the  English  and  American 
stage. 

Practical  experience  in  play  production,  di- 
recting, and  costume  designing,  as  well  as  in 
acting,  is  exacted  of  the  New  York  University 
students,  who  are  said  to  be  giving  to  the 
stage  the  same  serious  study  that  is  accorded 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  professions.  Much  of 
this  laboratory  work  is  obtained  through  the 
work  of  the  Washington  Square  College 
Players,  under  the  direction  of  Randolph 
Somerville,  head  of  the  department  of  dra- 
matic art  in  Washington  Square  College  of  the 
university,  who  formed  the  organization 
among  the  students.  Each  student  is  required 
to  stage  and  direct  at  least  one  play  as  a  part 
of  his  classroom  work  and  college  credit  is 
given   for  these   performances. 

The  courses  given  include  "History  of  the 
Theatre,"  "Dramatic  Interpretation,"  "Con- 
temporary Dramatic  Art,"  "Principles  of 
Playwriting,"  and  Mr.  Calvert's  newly  in- 
stalled course  in  "Shakespeare  on  the  Stage." 
The  players  this  season  will  present  three 
short  plays  written  by  New  York  University 
students.  They  have  also  a  repertoire  of 
twenty-five  short  plays,  selected  from  the 
works  of  Lady  Gregory,  Barrie,  Lord  Dun- 
sany,  Maurice  Baring,  Malcolm  LaPrade, 
Stuart  Walker,  Harold  Brighouse,  Harold 
Chapin,  Clare  Kummer,  Louis  N.  Parker,  and 
J.  M.  Synge.  They  will  open  their  third 
season  in  October  in  a  little  theatre  of  their 
own  built  for  them  in  the  Washington  Square 
centre  of  New  York  University.  Their  first 
public  offering  will  be  Cohan's  "Seven  Keys 
to  Baldpate."  They  will  also  be  seen  in  A.  A. 
Milne's  "Make-Believe,"  Moliere's  "Tar- 
tufFe,"  in  recognition  of  the  Moliere  tercente- 
nary, and  six  short  plays  not  heretofore  pro- 
duced on  any  stage. 


Travesty. 
A  monkey  in  a  little  feathered  hat 

And   scarlet    breeches,    dangled   on    a  string, 
Climbing   for    some   one   else's   penny — that 

Changes   the   comic    to    a    tragic    thing, 
Halfraan,    from   whose   unflattering   eyes  may  peep 

A  secret  sorrow — does  he   wonder   how 
The  world  was  lost,   bow  it    would  be  to  leap. 

Careless  of  coppers,  free,  from  bough  to  bough? 
The  organ  whines,  the  cord  goes  taut  or  slack; 

Street  after  street;   the  same  old   tricks  again. 
Who  puts  us  down  to  beg,  who  jerks  us  back 

To  many  a  dreary,  oft-repeated  strain?    .    .    . 
The    stars    give    silver.    .     ,    .    Harkl      Across   the 

years 
Murmurs    the   mighty   music   of  the    spheres! 

— Leslie   Nelson   Jennings   in   the   Nation. 


The  film  based  on  Byron's  life  is  said  to 
have  gi\en  a  distinct  stimulus  to  the  sale  of 
the  poet's  works. 


It  has  been  pointed  out  that  when  Bobbie 
Burns  lived  and  sang  there  were  100,000,000 
persons  who  spoke  the  English  language.  To- 
day there  are  more  than  150.000,000  English- 
speaking  persons  throughout  the  world. 


HOUSE  FOR  RENT  OR  FOR 
SALE. 


In  excellent  neighborhood  near  town 
house.  Ten  rooms;  three  baths;  garage; 
sun.     West  895. 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  548,  Santa  Barbara,  Gal. 


The  Katharine  Branson  School,  Inc. 

ROSS.  MARIN  COUNTY.  CALIFORNIA 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRI5 

DAY  AND  RESIDENT  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

Heads  :    Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr 
Laura  Elizabeth  Branson,  A.  B.,   Bryn  Mawr 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


She — I'm  simply  wild  about  a  yacht.  He — 
Er,  how  do  you  act  on  a  motor-boat  ? — Bro-,vii 
Jug. 

"Our  canary  died  a  natural  death  the  other 
day."  "So?"  "Yes.  the  cat  ate  it." — Michi- 
gan Gargoyle. 

Man  has  always  worshiped  images:  at  first, 
graven ;  later,  as  he  became  more  civilized, 
reflected. — Nezo   York  Sun. 

IVaifcr — Will  you  have  something  with  your 
dinner,  sir?  Banker — Yes,  that  little  blonde 
over  in  the  corner. — Judge. 

Proud  IVittuer  of  Last  Two  Holes — How  do 
we  stand  now*'?  Loser  of  Ditto — You're  two 
flukes  up. — London  Passing  Show. 

"Up  to  the  eighth  stein  I  am  a  Republican, 
but  after  that  I  can't  keep  from  saying  what 
I  think." — Munich  SimPlicissirntis. 

Dulverton  (at  the  piano  recital) — What  is 
that  charming  thing  he  is  playing?  Cleverly — 
A  piano,  you  fool. — London  Answers. 

"Yes,  he's  one  of  our  best  amateurs — been 
fencing  for  ten  years."  "What?  Fencing  for 
ten  years  and  still   an   amateur!" — Life. 

HoUday-Maker  (unpacking) — Didn't  you 
pack  my  liniment?  The  Wife — No ;  it  was 
labeled  "Not  to  be  taken  !" — London  Opinion. 

"Extra!"  shouted  a  newsboy  in  Hollywood. 
And  in  a  moment  he  was  the  centre  of  a 
seething  mob  of  supers. — American  Legion 
Weekly. 

"Ah !  Back  from  your  vacation,  Mr. 
Gloom?"  "Physically,  thank  you,"  replied  J. 
Fuller  Gloom,  "but  not  financially." — Kansas 
City  Star. 

Jrate  Professor — Young  man,  do  you  know 
an\-thing  about  this  course?  Young  Man — A 
little,  sir.  What  would  you  like  to  know  ? — 
Stanford  Chaparral. 

Mrs.  Suburbs  (hysterically) — ^John,  you 
thought  I  didn't  see  you.  but  I  did.  You 
kissed  the  maid.  Mr.  Suburbs  (reproach- 
fully)— But.  my  dear,  you  asked  me  to  try 
to  persuade  her  to  stay  another  week.     Mrs. 


Suburbs  (eagerly) — Tell  me  quick,  John  dear, 
did  she  promise? — Sidney  Bulletin. 

Scientists  say  that  sleeping  outdoors  makes 
one  beautiful.  At  last !  Now  we  know  how 
to  account  for  the  hobo's  charming  appear- 
ance.— Ohio   Sun   Dial. 

"My  husband  is  a  deceitful  wretch."  "What 
makes  you  think  that?"  "Last  night  he  pre- 
tended to  believe  me  when  he  knew  I  was 
lying  to  him." — Boston  Transcript. 

Jack — I  spent  last  evening  in  the  company 
of  the  one  I  love  best  in  all  the  world.  His 
Sister — Indeed!  And  didn't  you  get  tired  of 
being  alone? — Pearson's,  Weekly   (London). 

"I  hear  you're  writing  plays  at  college. 
Gerald.  You're  getting  to  be  a  regular  Shake- 
speare.  aren't  you?"  "Well,  yes.  But  you 
know,  Shakespeare  didn't  go  to  college." — 
Life. 

"Did  you  see  a  lady  on  a  runaway  horse  ?" 
"Yeah.  The  boss  started  buckin'  right  here." 
"Good  heavens  !  Which  way  did  she  go  then?" 
"Didn't  notice.  'Wuz  watchin'  the  boss." — 
Judge. 

First  Angler — This  paper  reports  another 
case  of  a  bather  being  bitten  by  a  fish.  Second 
Angler  (after  a  blank  day) — Ah,  well — it 
would  be  safe  enough  bathing  here. — London 
Opinion. 

Father — Why  can't  you  do  something?  If 
I  should  die.  you'd  have  to  beg  for  money. 
Son — Well,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  do  that. 
I've  had  practice  enough  around  here. — Bos- 
ton  Beanpot. 

Ghillie  (at  the  stalker's  fourth  miss) — No 
up  to  yere  usual  forrm  the  day.  Stalker — 
No.  Only  just  back  from  Africa.  Elephants, 
you  know.  Can't  see  these  beastly  little 
things. — Punch. 

Scotsman  (offering  his  foreign  acquaintance 
a  drink)— What'll  ye  hae?  Foreigner— I  vill 
take  a  drop  of  contradiction.  Scotsman — 
What's  that?  Foreigner — Veil,  you  put  in  de 
visky  to  make  it  strong,  de  vater  to  make  it 
veak,  de  lemons  to  make  it  sour,  and  de  sugar 
to  make  it  sweet.  Den  you  say.  "Here'-s  to 
you!"  and  you  drink  it  yourself. — Pearson's 
Weekly   (London.) 


An  Important  Industry  in  Danger 

What  the  Anti-Shingle  Joker  of  the  State 
Housing  Act  Means  to  California 


THE  Burnett  Bill,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  and  known 
as  the  State  Housing  Act,  is  up  for  referendum  in  the  Xovember 
elections. 

The  bill  has  been  accurately  described  as  "a  wood-pile  wrapped  around  a 
Nigger."  If  it  becomes  law,  it  will  be  illegal  for  you  or  anybody  else  to  build 
a  home  with  a  shingle  roof  on  it — bungalow,  shack  or  mansion — in  any  city, 
town,  or  incorporated  community  in  the  state  of  California.  The  anti-shingle 
joker  would  benefit  hugely  the  manufacturers  of  substitute  roofings,  at  the 
expense  of  the  average  taxpayer  and  prospective  home  builder  of  moderate 
means. 

And  it  would  practically  destroy  an  industry  in  which  millions  of  Cali- 
fornian  capital  are  invested  and  which  gives  employment,  directly  and  in- 
directly, to  many  thousands  of  people. 

California  is  the  fourth  largest  producer  and  the  third  largest  user  of 
shingles  in  the  United  States,  Situated  up  and  down  the  state  from  the 
Oregon  line  to  Santa  Cruz,  there  are  twenty-six  different  mills  devoted  wholly 
or  in  part  to  the  manufacture  of  shingles. 

The  State  Housing  Act  has  been  publicly  repudiated  by  the  State  Immi- 
gration and  Housing  Commission.  It  is  unscientific,  destructive  to  an  im- 
portant industry  of  the  state,  and  patently  against  the  public  interest. 

But  it  will  become  a  law  and  you  will  have  to  obey  it,  no  matter  how 
much  it  costs  you  in  money  and  comfort,  unless  you  and  your  friends  go  to 
the  polls  November  7th  and 

VOTE  NO  ON  THE  STATE  HOUSING  ACT 

No.   5  on  the  ballot 

\Yrite  this  office  for  pamphlet  giving  facts  and  figures  exposing  this  "wood- 
pile wrapped  around  a  Nigger." 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

CALIFORNIA  LUMBERMEN 

ROOM  310  ST.  CLAIRE  BUILDING 

16  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

San  Francisco,  CaL 


si&urself! 


If  you  had  $50,000  or  S5000  worth  of  deeds,  stocks, 
bonds,  etc.,  and  your  business  future  depended  on  your 
ability  to  lay  hands  on  them  tomorrow  morning  at  9 
o'clock,  would  you  dare  trust  such  precious  documents 
to  your  office  safe? 

W'e  think  not.  Fire  tonight  might  leave  you  helpless, 
for  no  oflSce  safe  can  withstand  a  hot  fire. 

BUT — a  safe  deposit  box  in  the  vaults  of  the  Crocker 
Bank  is  proof  against  any  fire.  These  vaults  went 
through  the  great  San  Francisco  fire  without  even 
scorching  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  For  $4  a  year  yon 
can  secure  a  bos  there — and  you're  SAFE. 


Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 


Today  In  the  Bret  Hait«  Land. 

Leaving  Chinese  Camp,  an  old  haunt  of 
Harte's  in  Tuolumne  County,  and  following 
the  Big  Oak  Flat  road  toward  Yosemite  Val- 
ley, the  tourist  passes  through  another  dis- 
trict made  famous  by  the  short-story  master, 
says  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript.  West  of 
Moccasin  Peak,  which  looms  up  to  the  right 
of  the  long  Priest  Hill  grade,  is  Red  Moun- 
tain. Upon  the  western  slopes  of  this  latter 
elevation  Harte  located  the  mythical  town  of 
Smith's  Pocket  in  his  tale  entitled  "M'liss." 
While  the  episode  of  the  "pocket"  was  pat- 
terned after  an  actual  one  in  Six-Bit  Gulch, 
it  is  probable  that  much  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Smith's  Pocket  was  taken  from  Red  Moun- 
tain Bar  or  Dom  Pedro  Bar,  two  large  mining 
towns  once  located  on  this  part  of  Tuolumne 
gorge.  Dom  Pedro  bar  had  1500  voters  at 
the  time  of  Lincoln's  first  election,  but  it.  as 
well  as  Red  Mountain  Bar.  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared and  soon  their  sites  will  be  covered 
by  the  waters  of  the  great  Dom  Pedro  reser- 
voir. 

Beyond  Big  Oak  Flat,  once  a  big  mining 
camp  whose  numerous  cabins  are  deserted, 
and  Groveland,  now  the  base  of  activity  for 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  water  project,  is  Second 
Garrote.  Here  is  a  famous  cabin.  It  was 
once  the  home  of  J.  A.  Chaffee  and  J.  P. 
Chamberlain,   two   old  bachelors   whose   devo- 
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tion  to  each  other  was  the  inspiration  for 
Harte's  story  of  "Tennessee's  Partner."  These 
venerable  men  have  long  since  been  called  be- 
yond, but  the  domicile  where  they  lived  and 
the  ancient  apple  orchard  ihey  planted  is  still 
an  object  of  interest  to  passing  travelers. 
Across  the  road  from  their  cabin  is  the  great 
tree  known  throughout  the  section  as  the 
■"Hangman's  Oak."  Seven  Mexicans  were 
strung  up  there  in  the  days  of  Judge  Lynch 
for  robbing  sluice-boxes,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition  of  the   neighborhood. 

In  the  lower  Sierra  on  the  edge  of  a  region 
of  weird  volcanic  rock  is  Knight's  Ferry,  once 
the  county  seat  of  Stanislaus,  and  a  familiar 
haunt  of  Harte's.  In  another  section  of  the 
same  county  is  La  Grange,  also  featured  by 
the  story  teller.  In  the  early  days  the  country 
about  La  Grange  was  torn  by  the  i)lacer  and 
hydraulic  mining  and  of  late  years  the  gold 
diggers  have  dug  their  way  through  the  river 
bottoms. 

The  vast  tule  lands  of  the  central  valley  of 
California,  the  coast  redwoods,  and  the  coast 
hills  also  figured  in  Harte's  writings,  but  it 
was  the  mining  scenes  of  his  earlier  tales  that 
brought  him  recognition  and  fame.  And  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  the  locale  of  these  first 
stories  represents  the   Bret  Harte  country. 


Caillou-Qui-Bique,  the  house  in  which  the 
poet  Verhaeren  lived,  is  being  restored  by  the 
Belgian  commune  of  Roisin  in  memory  of  the 
great   Belgian. 
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I    CLEAR  COMPLEXION 
I       HEALTHY  COLOR 

I  FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 

I  Three  Cakes  a  Day 
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7%e  Catacombs  of  Cypress  Lawn 

Comparable  with  the  luxurious  tombs 
of  ancient  Eg>-ptian  kings,  yet  within 
the  means  of  people  of  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. 

A  stone  edifice,  highly  artistic  in  ap- 
pearance, containing  a  magnificent 
chapel.  Eleven  Tomb  Rooms,  425 
Crj-pts. 

Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery. 
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a  burdensome  system  in  our  state  affairs,  or  shall  we 
lay  the  knife  to  the  root  of  the  trouble  and  cut  out  the 
commissions,  cut  down  the  roster  of  place-holders  and 
reduce  taxation?  This  is  the  vital  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign. A  vote  for  Woolwine  on  the  score  of  his  per- 
sonal views  on  prohibition — under  the  slogan  "red 
wine,  white  wine,  Woolwine  and  beer" — is  a  senti- 
mental expression.  A  vote  for  Richardson  is  a  vote 
for  economy  in  state  affairs. 


FORTY-SIXTH  YEAR 


ALFRED  HOLMAN  -------  Editoe 
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The  Living  Wage. 
There  are  some  things  to  be  thankful  for,  and  among 
others  is  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  understands  and  is  not  afraid  to  say  that 
the  fallacy  of  the  living  wage  "if  carried  to  its  legiti- 
mate conclusion  would  wreck  every  railroad  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  extended  to  other  industries  would 
carry  them  into  economic  ruin."  That  is  courage  and 
sense  in  a  sentimental  world,  and  the  pennywise  idealism 
of  Edsel  Ford  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  What  is  a 
living  wage?  Who  shall  determine  it?  Money  fluctu- 
ates, values  change  with  the  individual  need,  life  is 
never  uniform,  the  luxuries  of  today  are  the  necessities 
of  tomorrow,  the  very  term  "necessity"  has  lost  all 
meaning,  different  men  need  different  things  and  dif- 
ferent ways  of  life,  progress  of  the  race  depends  on  such 
variety,  and  a  "living  wage"  would  never  mean  the  same 
thing  two  months  in  succession  nor  to  any  two  men. 
Especially  it  would  never  mean  the  same  thing  to  any 
two  women.  In  the  view  of  our  amiable  sentimentalists 
the  guaranty  of  a  living  wage  would  release  the  hu- 
man soul  for  higher  flights.  In  actuality,  it  would  do 
no  such  thing,  for  with  a  living  guaranteed,  the  ma- 
jority of  men  would  become  imconscionable  slackers, 
industry  would  be  wrecked,  production  would  fall  to 
the  minimum,  the  nation,  through  scarcity,  would  have 
to  go  on  short  rations,  and  no  soul  can  fiy  high  on 
an  empty  stomach.  Production  is  the  result  of  work, 
on  everybody's  part,  capitalist  and  manager  and  laborer 
included.  Work  is  the  result  of  some  personal  am- 
bition, a  little  pride,  a  microscopic  modicum  of  altruism 
which  is  too  small  to  count  and  always  will  be,  and 
about  98  per  cent,  anxiety  and  fear.  It  is  sad,  but  it  is 
so.  Tenure  of  employm.ent,  old  age  guaranties,  mini- 
mum wage,  sure  pay  enough  for  "reasonable  comfort," 
or  a  "home  with  a  garden,"  are  all  visionary.  The 
Labor  Board  is  right. 


the  whole  matter  upon  a  business  basis,  truly  a  difficult 
job  under  the  circumstances. 

Upon  study  of  the  conditions  Sawyer  became  con- 
vinced that  the  building  project  was  a  rank  extrava- 
gance. He  observed  that  the  government  maintains 
soldiers'  homes  at  Santa  Monica,  California;  Johnson 
City,  Tennessee;  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  Hampton 
Roads,  Virginia,  and  at  other  places.  At  all  these 
points  large  buildings  were  created  for  the  housing  of 
homeless,  aged,  and  decrepit  veterans  of  previous  wars. 
As  the  old  soldiers  pass  away  these  homes  are  be- 
coming depopulated  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  are 
very  much  larger  than  they  need  be.  It  occurred  to 
Sawyer  that  there  would  be  economy  in  taking  over 
these  old  plants  and  using  their  vacant  spaces  for  hos- 
pitals. He  tried  to  bring  about  such  an  adjustment, 
but  the  result  was  a  loud  protest  from  the  Legion  with 
the  charge  that  he  was  delaying  the  building  of  needed 
hospitals.  He  further  found  that  the  old  soldiers' 
homes  are  managed  by  a  national  board  the  membership 
of  which  is  largely  made  up  of  veterans  of  the  civil 
war.  This  board  proved  unfriendly  to  the  idea  of  a 
merger  of  the  homes  into  hospitals  under  the  Veterans' 
Bureau. 

Some  months  back  a  compromise  was  reached,  largely 
through  modification  of  Sawyer's  original  purpose. 
All  was  going  peacefully  until  the  New  Orleans  con- 
vention. This  convention,  it  will  be  remembered,  came 
upon  the  heels  of  the  President's  veto  of  the  bonus 
bill,  and  there  were  many  among  its  members  angry 
and  resentful.  On  the  part  of  an  active  element  there 
was  a  wish  to  strike  at  Mr.  Harding.  To  do  this  openly 
was  out  of  the  question,  but  there  was  his  friend 
Sawyer  singularly  well  placed  to  serve  vicariously  as  a 
species  of  "whipping  boy."  Here  is  the  secret  of  the 
resolution  against  Sawyer.  To  pillory  him  was  a 
roundabout  way  of  striking  at  the  President. 

No  doubt  President  Harding  understands  perfectly 
the  motive  behind  the  demand  that  General  Sawyer  be 
suspended  or  dismissed  from  the  ser\-ice.  This  is  made 
evident  by  the  fact  that  he  has  treated  the  demand  with 
the  contempt  it  merits. 


The  Vital  Issue  in  the  Governorship. 

The  interest  that  has  been  aroused  in  Mr.  Wool 
wine's  candidacy  by  his  expression  of  personal  views 
on  prohibition  illustrates  the  degree  to  which  pre- 
sumption and  sentiment  may  override  fact  and  logic. 
For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Woolwine's  personal 
views,  even  in  the  improbable  event  of  his  election  to 
the  governorship,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.  Prohibition  in  the  form  that  it  now  exists  is  a 
national  as  distinct  from  a  state  matter.  The  private 
opinion  of  the  governor  of  California  can  not  have  the 
slightest  effect  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory 
laws.  The  effort  to  bring  support  to  Woolwine  because 
he  is  an  anti-prohibitionist  is  no  more  logical  than  the 
same  attempt  would  be  on  the  score  that  he  was  an  anti- 
vaccinationist.  The  issues  in  the  gubernatorial  cam- 
paign are  vital  and  practical — and  prohibition  is  not 
among  them..  They  relate  mainly  to  the  costly  "reforms" 
and  practices  of  extravagance  under  which  there  has 
been  engrafted  upon  our  system  a  prodigious  increase  of 
expense  with  a  vast  enlargement  of  officialism.  The 
two-score-and-more  commissions  set  up  under  the  John- 
son regime  have  added  enormously  to  the  burden  of  the 
ta.<payers.  At  last  there  has  come  a  revolt  and  it  has 
made  Mr.  Richardson  its  champion.  Here  is  the  real 
issue  of  the  campaign.     Shall  we  continue  to  support 


President  Harding's  "  Whipping  Boy." 
There  is  a  sordid  inside  to  the  attack  made  by  the 
American  Legion  at  its  recent  convention  in  New 
Orleans  on  General  Sawyer  of  the  Army  Medical 
Corps.  Sawyer,  who  is  a  close  friend  of  President 
Harding,  was  commissioned  by  the  latter  to  straighten 
out  differences  that  have  existed  during  the  past  year 
between  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  Veterans'  Bureau,  and  the  Board  of  Man 
agers  of  the  National  Soldiers'  Homes.  Between  these 
three — or  at  least  between  the  first  two — there  has  been 
friction  due  to  the  fact  that  the  government's  pro- 
gramme for  hospitalization  of  men  disabled  in  the  late 
war  has  not  been  definite.  Responsibility  has  been 
divided  mainly  between  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  Veterans'  Bureau.  Sawyer's  job  was  to  generally 
coordinate  the  service. 

The  Legion,  seconded  by  other  similar  organiza- 
tions, demanded  a  large  building  programme — hos- 
pitals, big  hospitals,  more  hospitals,  bigger  hospitals; 
and  their  demand  was  complicated  by  appeals  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  each  for  the  establishment 
of  a  hospital  at  some  particular  place.  Members  of 
Congress,  representative  of  different  localities,  were 
brought  to  support  of  local  demands  and  there  followed, 
naturally,  a  carnival  of  log-rolling  with  the  prospect 
that  out  of  it  there  would  come  a  colossal  and  extrava- 
gant hospital  building  project.  General  Sawyer  and  the 
commission  of  which  he  is  the  head  undertook  to  put 


The  War  Debts. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  and  other  American  bankers  doing  an 
international  business  are  anxious  that  the  United 
States  should  cancel  the  debts  of  our  allies  and  of  cer- 
tain smaller  nations  owing  to  us.  They  have  made  very 
considerable  loans  to  various  governments  and  to  vari- 
ous interests  in  Europe  and  the  value  of  the  securities 
resting  upon  these  advances  would  naturally  be  en- 
hanced if  the  war  debts  were  out  of  the  way.  After  the 
habit  of  bankers,  Morgan,  Kahn,  et  al.  think  in  terms 
of  money,  and  no  doubt  they  have  convinced  them- 
selves that  the  banking  interest  and  the  public  interest 
lie  in  the  same  path.  But  however  inspired,  the  views 
of  the  gentlemen  named  and  of  others  similarly  related 
to  international  finance  have  been  propagated  diligently 
in  this  country  and  there  are  abundant  indications  that 
they  have  made  a  profound  impression  in  the  financial 
centres  of  the  country  and  even  at  Washington.  It  is 
especially  notable  that  certain  leading  newspapers  which 
very  recently  were  preaching  against  cancellation  are 
swinging  around  to  a  policy  of  generosity  on  the  part 
of  our  government  toward  the  debtor  nations. 

Under  the  standards  and  practices  of  the  banking  busi- 
ness a  debt  is  a  debt  and  it  is  either  good  or  bad.  If  not 
collectable  it  has  no  value  and  may  well  be  relegated  by 
the  writing-off  process  to  the  limbo  of  things  forgotten. 
But  obligations  as  between  the  nations  have  another 
character.  A  government  acting  as  a  banker  for  the 
government  of  another  nation,  for  reasons  of  interna- 
tional politics,  may  not  write  off  even  uncoUectable 
debts.  Sound  policy  requires  that  a  creditor  nation  may 
legitimately  hold  whatever  actual  or  potential  power 
there  may  be  incident  to  the  fact  that  it  stands  creditor 
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.  :■  other  nations.  It  is  not  necessary  that  demand  for 
immediate  pajTnent  shall  be  made,  but  it  is  both  legiti- 
mate and  important  that  an  obligation  fairly  created 
be  kept  alive.  It  is  mere  sentimentalism  to  insist  that 
because  a  debtor  country  may  not  for  the  moment  be 
able  to  pay  its  debts  the  sponge  shall  be  applied  to  them. 

This  bankers'  talk  of  cancellation  comes  at  an  un- 
fortunate time  because  it  tends  to  embarrass  the  work 
of  the  funding  commission  which  has  in  hand  the  matter 
of  adjusting  our  foreign  credits.  This  commission, 
made  up  of  Secretaries  Hughes,  Mellon,  and  Hoover, 
Senator  Smoot  and  Representative  Burton — a  most  ex- 
cellent commission,  by  the  way — is  soon  to  go  to  Con- 
gress to  ask  a  change  in  the  terms  of  the  act  by 
which  it  was  created.  The  act  provides  that  the  fimd- 
ing  with  the  debtor  nations  must  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  complete  payment  within  twenty-five  j'ears,  and  this 
all  agree  to  be  practically  impossible.  There  must  be 
provision  for  a  longer  period  in  which  the  debts  may 
be  permitted  to  stand,  and  it  is  for  Congress  to  extend 
the  time  by  altering  the  funding  act.  This  is  made 
practically  difficult  by  the  bankers'  propaganda,  which 
tends  to  create  in  the  congressional  mind  suspicion  of 
selfish  motives.  An  appeal  for  extension  of  the  period 
in  which  the  debts  may  run  is  apt  to  be  identified  with 
the  idea  that  there  is  a  "nigger  in  the  woodpile" — 
and  this,  in  fact,  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth,  for  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  demand  for  cancellation  comes  from 
sources  interested  upon  selfish  motives  in  creating  arti- 
ficially a  condition  tending  to  increase  the  value  of 
other  and  private  obligations  against  European  coun- 
tries and  interests.         

It  was  high  time  that  there  should  be  an  intelligent 
setting  forth  of  the  facts  related  to  the  war  debts,  and 
this  was  given  by  Secretary  Hoover  in  an  address  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  last  w-eek — a  circumstance,  by  the  way, 
scantily  dealt  with  by  the  daily  press  which,  however 
it  may  skimp  serious  matters,  unfailingly  finds  space 
for  murders,  seductions,  and  other  scandalous  inci- 
dents. Mr.  Hoover  not  only  presented  an  authoritative 
analysis  of  the  conditions,  illustrated  by  facts  and 
figures,  but  reflected  the  views  of  the  commission  of 
which  he  is  a  member  and  of  President  Harding.  He 
places  the  loans  due  to  us  from  twenty  nations,  great 
and  small,  as  amounting  now  in  principal  and  accrued 
interest  to  $11,500,000,000.  He  points  out  that  these 
debts,  while  commonly  spoken  of  as  due  to  our  govern- 
ment, are  in  fact  owing  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 
They  were  made  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  powers 
and  under  their  solemn  assurances  of  pa)Tnent.  He 
said,  and  with  pointed  significance,  that  the  American 
taxpayer  did  not  participate  in  reparations,  acquired  no 
territory  or  any  other  benefits  under  the  treaty  of 
Versailles,  as  did  our  debtors.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  the  moral  or  contractual  obligation.  The  repudia- 
tion of  these  loans,  in  his  judgment,  would  undermine 
the  whole  fabric  of  international  good  faith.  Summing 
up,  he  said:  *T  do  not  believe  any  public  official,  either 
of  the  United  States  or  any  other  country,  could  or 
should  approve  their  cancellation.    Certainly  I  do  not." 

Proposals  for  further  postponement  of  interest  pay- 
ments arise  from  the  belief  that  certain  countries  can 
not  make  these  payments  without  undue  strain,  and  that 
postponement  of  interest  would  contribute  to  general 
economic  stability  and  the  more  rapid  recovery  of  the 
debtor  countries  in  which  every  one  would  benefit.  The 
British  ask  for  no  favors  and  are  arranging  their  pay- 
ments covering  some  $4,750,000,000  of  the  total  debt. 
The  proposition,  therefore,  narrows  itself  to  debtors  on 
the  Continent  whose  annual  payments  for  interest  and 
amortization  would  amount  to  a  total  of  $350,000,000. 
Omitting  a  possible  percentage  of  hopeless  debts,  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Hoover  at  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  the 
annual  payments  due  to  us  from  the  various  countries 
vary  in  their  burden  upon  them  from  2  to  12  per  cent. 
of  their  governmental  income.  That  such  payments 
would  grievously  affect  the  debtor  countries  Mr.  Hoover 
does  not  believe,  and  than  that  of  Mr.  Hoover  there  is 
no  higher  authority  in  connection  with  this  whole 
matter.  

Mr.  Hoover  rejects  the  theory  that  payments  on  ac- 
count of  interest  and  amortization  to  the  extent  of 
$350,000,000  per  year  can  only  be  made  in  forms  that 
would  seriously  affect  general  economic  stability.  The 
factor  of  economic  stability  as  related  to  the  debtor 
countries  and  Europe  generally  requires  such  political 
and  ecoi  omic  adjustments  between  the  states  of  Europe 
as  ma;'  yield  an  atmosphere  of  peace  in  replacement 
of  an  armosphere  of  war.    It  may  not  be  brought  about 


by  cancellation  of  debts  due  to  us  or  to  anybody  else, 
but  must  come  (1)  through  such  rearrangement  of 
economic  boundaries  as  will  give  the  hope  of  economic 
survival;  (2)  through  a  reduction  of  armaments,  not 
only  as  a  guaranty  of  peace,  but  as  a  contribution  to 
the  balance  of  budgets  and  the  cessation  of  inflation ; 
(3)  through  creation  of  good-will  and  of  a  peaceful 
working  together  among  the  independent  nations. 
These  are  the  things  essential  to  the  recovery  of  Eu- 
rope; and  they  will  not  be  brought  about,  but  may 
rather  be  delayed,  by  the  sponging  out  of  obligations. 
These  obligations,  Mr.  Hoover  declares,  are  trivial 
m  comparison  with  the  waste  and  destruction  which 
should  be  eliminated  by  economic  process. 

It  is  not  necessary,  Mr.  Hoover  points  out,  that  pay- 
ments on  account  of  interest  and  amortization  should 
be  made  in  forms  or  terms  calculated  to  disturb  values 
and  thus  create  business  distress  in  this  country. 
America,  now  as  always,  is  pouring  into  Europe  enor- 
mous sums  of  money.  The  sources  of  this  movement 
are  the  expenditure  of  American  tourists  in  Europe, 
the  remittances  of  immigrants  in  the  United  States  to 
their  relatives  abroad,  the  growing  volume  of  invest- 
ment made  by  our  people  in  foreign  countries,  interest 
upon  investments  in  the  United  States  of  private  citi- 
zens of  our  debtor  coimtries,  and  other  items  of  in- 

isible  exchange.  All  these  combine  to  furnish  a  large 
supply  of  our  money  to  Europe,  with  which  they  in 
turn  can  make  payments  for  interest  on  debts,  or  for 
the  purchase  of  goods  from  us.  He  estimates  the  total 
of  these  sums  in  the  last  fiscal  year  to  be  about  $1,500,- 
000,000  and  adds  the  prophecy  that  with  peace  in  the 
world  the  outflow  from  the  United  States  to  Europe 
will  grow  constantly  over  the  future. 


Looking  at  the  situation  as  illustrated  in  international 
balances  during  the  last  fiscal  year  it  is  discovered  that 
the  world  shipped  us  $2,600,000,000  worth  of  goods. 
This,  added  to  the  other  forms  of  invisible  exchange, 

ave  the  world  a  paying  power  to  us  of  about  $4,100,- 
000,000.  In  addition  the  world  shipped  us  approxi- 
mately $450,000,000  in  gold  and  silver.  During  the 
year  we  exported  $3,800,000,000  in  goods  From  these 
figures  Mr.  Hoover  deduces  the  fact  that  in  the  past 
fiscal  year  the  world  had  a  paying  power  to  us  in  ex- 
cess of  goods  bought  from  us  of  about  $750,000,000. 

We  should,  Mr.  Hoover  argues,  have  more  observa- 
tion and  experience  of  the  movements  of  the  great  eco- 
nomic forces  before  we  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
necessity  exists  or  that  any  constructive  results  will  be 
obtained  by  placing  irretrievable  burdens  upon  the 
American  taxpaj'er.  It  would  be  a  misfortune  to  the 
world  if  by  such  action  we  make  the  continuation  of 
armaments  as  a  political  disturbance  that  much  easier. 
Concluding,  Mr.  Hoover  declared: 

No  one  can  be  impressed  more  than  myself  with  the  dangers 
and  losses  to  American  trade  and  commerce  from  the  present 
instability  in  Europe,  the  lowered  standards  of  living  in  many 
areas,  the  reduction  of  the  great  middle  class  from  whom  the 
intelligence  and  leadership  must  come,  the  diminished  pur- 
chasing power  for  our  products,  the  very  practical  questions 
of  iluctuating  exchange  in  its  creation  of  a  speculative  element 
in  all  international  business — all  of  them  aftect  our  own  wel- 
fare directly.  Beyond  all  this,  we  are  affected  morally  and 
intellectuallj'  with  any  of  the  failures  of  ci^-ilization.  Yet,  as 
I  have  said,  the  retrospect  of  the  last  three  years  is  not  one 
of  discouragement  over  Europe's  progress,  and  any  knowledge 
of  her  productive  powers  belies  all  discouragement  except  war. 
.\merica  earnestly  wishes  to  be  helpful  to  Europe,  but  eco- 
nomic matters  require  a  degree  of  realism  that  will  do  justice 
to  the  American  people  as  well  as  be  helpful  to  peoples  .ibroad. 


Questioning  Mental  Tests. 

It  has  been  noted  in  these  columns  that  under  the 
mental  tests  applied  to  men  drafted  for  service  in  the 
war  a  large  percentage  fell  into  a  class  not  far  above 
the  moron  standard.  Something  only  a  little  short  of 
half  of  the  whole  nimiber  were  reported  to  be  in  their 
mental  condition  "about  fourteen  years  of  age."  This 
finding  has  been  widely  accepted  as  marking  a  de- 
terioration in  American  life  and  as  sounding  a  warning 
of  serious  import.  But  now  comes  Mr.  William  C. 
Bailey  of  \\^estport,  Connecticut,  with  a  presentment 
that  tends  to  discredit  the  system  of  tests  as  they  were 
applied  to  recruits  and  to  question  their  results.  He 
points  out  that  the  scheme  of  examination  was  based 
on  acquirements  rather  than  upon  native  powers.  The 
first  test  was  facility  in  reading.  Many  involved  arith- 
metical computations.  Others  demanded  the  kind  of 
information  that  school  studies  supply  and  the  kinds  of 
"practical  judgment"  in  which  the  schools  give  sys- 
tematic practice.  Thus  the  effect  of  the  tests  was  to 
illustrate  differences  in  educational  opportunities.     All 


this,  Mr.  Bailey  contends,  is  related  to  schooling  rather 
than  to  native  quality  of  mind.  Concluding,  he  says: 
If  the  American  people  are  discouraged  by  the  alleged 
proofs  of  their  "inferior"  average  mentality  they  should  know 
that  the  nation-wide  appraisal  which  the  army  tests  provided 
in  no  w-ay  warrants  the  conclusion  that  the  inferiority  is  either 
a   congenital   or  an   incurable  national   trait. 


On  Information  and  Behef. 

The  Argonaut's  recommendations  to  voters  on  the 
proposed  popular  alterations  of  the  Constitution,  the 
San  Francisco  charter,  and  the  laws  follow.  They  do 
not  represent  infallible  wisdom,  but  are  based  on  in- 
formation and  belief.  If  any  reader  is  still  uncertain, 
he  will  probably  do  the  lesser  harm  with  his  vote  by 
voting  "No"  right  down  the  -list,  and  thus  dis- 
couraging to  the  extent  of  his  individual  power  the 
vice  of  incessantly  tinkering  and  tampering  with  one 
of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  life. 

Constitution  and  statutes : 

1.  Veterans'  Act — Vote  Yes. 

2.  Wright  Act — Vote   No. 

3.  Veterans'  bonds — Yes. 

4.  State  land  settlement — No. 

5.  Housing  Act — No. 

6.  Regulating  title  insurance — No. 

7.  Tax-exempting  veterans — No. 

8.  Protecting  cities  from  annexation — Yes. 

9.  Permitting  boroughs  by  amending  charters — Yes. 

10.  Taxing  publicly-owned  utilities — Yes. 

11.  Putting  them  under  Railroad  Commission — Y'es. 

12.  State  budget — Yes. 

13.  Judges'  salaries — ^Yes. 

14.  Taxation  of  securities — ^Yes. 

15.  King  Bill  in  Constitution — No. 

16.  Chiropractic  examiners — No. 

17.  Use  of  streams — Yes. 

18.  Combining  cities  for  utilities — No. 

19.  Water  and  power  in  politics — No. 

20.  Osteopathic  examiners — No. 

21.  Prohibiting  special  water  la\vs — No. 

22.  Absentee  voting — No. 

23.  Deposit  of  public  moneys — Yes. 

24.  Lawyers'  bill — No. 

25.  Judges  pro  tempore — Yes. 

26.  Inter-county  school  districts — Yes. 

27.  Raising  initiative  requirements — Yes. 

28.  Prohibiting  vivisection — No. 

29.  Single  tax — No. 

30.  Franchises  by  Railroad  Commission — Yes. 


San  Francisco  charter  amendments  and  questions : 
An  impertinent  futility — No. 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 


Making  county  offices  appointive — No. 

Good  sort  of  "private  bill" — Yes. 

Similar — ^Yes. 

Governmental  publicity — Yes. 

Increasing  detectives — Yes. 

Fire  and  police  disability  decisions — Yes. 

Compensation    for    registering   voters — Yes. 

Regulating  voting  machines,  if  used — Yes. 

Foreign  trade  zone — Yes. 

Highways  beyond  the  city — Yes. 

Official  advertising — No. 

Exempts  more  bonds  from  limit — No. 

Leasing  park  concessions  for  five  years — ^Yes. 

Leasing  under  parks — No. 

Raising  police  judges'  salaries — Y'es. 

Paj-ing  back  illegal  taxes — Yes. 

Selling  city  lands — Yes. 

For  a  public  service  commission — ^Yes. 

More  pay   for  certain   officials — Yes. 

For  a  bureau  of  supplies — Yes. 

Tuberculosis  hospital — Yes. 

Market  Street  Railway  purchase — No. 


The  Community  Chest 

The  Community  Chest  movement  comes  none  too 
soon.  It  comes  as  a  necessity,  first,  in  relation  to  com- 
munity obligations,  and  second,  as  a  relief  from  the 
intolerable  nuisance  of  numberless  overlapping  and  con- 
flicting "drives."  In  San  Francisco  there  are  ninety- 
two  "endorsed"  charities — that  is,  charitable  organiza- 
tions that  have  been  investigated  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  hall-marked  worthy.  There  are  other 
agencies  like  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  that  dis- 
claim classification  as  charities,  but  none  the  less  are 
dependent  upon  popular  support.  Then  there  are  the 
churches  and  multitudinous  agencies  of  public  welfare. 
Each  of  these  makes  an  annual  or  semi-annual  or  a 
continuous  "drive,"  with  the  consequence  that  the  rela- 
tively limited  number  of  habitual  charitable  donors  are 
pestered  beyond  the  limit  of  toleration. 

The  Community  Chest  plan  seeks  to  apply  a  scien- 
tific and  equitable  method  of  dealing  with  commimity 
problems  and  obligations.  It  establishes  a  single  agency 
for  the  reception  and  apportionment  of  charity  funds. 
It  cuts  down  multiplied  forms  of  overhead  cost.  By  its 
assured  responsibility  it  commands  the  confidence  of 
charitable  givers  and  by  its  insistence  upon  the  budget 
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system  it  prevents  wastes,  duplications,  and  the  inequi- 
ties inherent  in  the  system  of  competitive  solicitation 
and  of  unregulated  expenditure. 

There  is  in  the  Community  Chest  plan,  as  proved  by 
experience  elsewhere,  a  large  and  moral  advantage  m 
that  it  tends  to  broaden  the  charitable  resources  of  the 
coumumity  by  increasing  the  number  of  givers.  Many 
withhold  gifts  to  any  because  they  can  not  give  to 
all;  many  avoid  putting  their  names  on  charity  lists  as 
a  means  of  self-protection;  many  ignore  the  general 
appeal  of  charity  through  lack  of  confidence  in  this, 
that,  or  the  other  agency.  The  Community  Chest,  by 
the  very  magnitude  of  its  organization,  by  the  enthusi- 
asm inspired  by  its  largeness  of  purpose,  by  its  strictly 
business  methods,  by  its  low  percentage  of  overhead 
cost,  makes  wide  moral  appeal  and  unfailingly  enlists 
the  interest  of  great  numbers  of  persons.  Under  this 
plan,  as  always,  the  bulk  of  charitable  funds  comes  from 
large  and  generous  givers,  but  a  great  moral  result  is 
attained  when  the  appeal  to  the  community  is  spread 
so  broadly  as  to  include  thousands  instead  of  himdreds. 
In  San  Francisco  last  year  58.3  per  cent,  of  a  total  of 
$1,100,000  given  in  public  charity  came  from  1654  per- 
sons— this  in  a  population  of  upwards  of  600,000.  It 
is  not  fair  that  the  burden  of  community  obligations 
should  thus  be  centered  upon  relatively  few;  it  is  not 
morally  wholesome  when  the  great  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion stands  absolutely  apart  and  aside  from  cooperation 
in  relation  to  community  obligations. 

Under  the  independent  and  competitive  system  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  duplications,  wastes,  and  neglects. 
Where  no  single  agency  takes  a  comprehensive  view 
of  community  obligations,  and  where  there  is  no  co- 
operation, there  is  enormous  loss  on  the  one  hand  and 
certain  neglect  on  the  other.  These  are  avoided  under 
the  Community  Chest  plan,  by  which  the  various  forms 
of  charitable  obligation  are  duly  appraised  and  sys- 
tematically arranged  for.  In  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and 
elsewhere  where  the  Community  Chest  has  been 
long  established  and  is  in  full  working  operation  the 
number  of  donors  has  been  increased  amazingly.  For- 
merly in  Cleveland  there  were  less  than  10,000  regis- 
tered charitable  donors.  Today  there  are  164,000  regu- 
lar donors,  with  an  additional  134,000  whose  gifts  are 
less  than  one  dollar.  Thus  the  sense  of  obligation  has 
been  immeasurably  widened  with  moral  reactions  that 
have  lifted  the  community  into  a  distinctly  better  moral 
atmosphere. 

The  Community  Chest  plan  does  not  prevent  any 
donor  from  applying  his  gift  to  a  particular  purpose 
which  for  some  reason  commands  his  personal  sym- 
pathies. It  thus  preserves  the  identity  of  donations 
where  they  may  be  desired.  Gifts  specifically  made  are 
specifically  applied,  and  so  accounted  for  under  the 
budget  system  as  to  become  in  effect  a  contribution  to 
the  community  fund.  Where  special  gifts  are  made,  as, 
for  example,  of  memorial  or  other  structures,  there  is 
scrupulous  care  that  the  application  shall  be  in  obedience 
to  the  wishes  of  the  donor  and  apart  from  the  general 
scheme  of  charitable  distribution. 

As  it  works  out  practically  there  is  a  material 
effect  of  the  Community  Chest  plan  that  may  legiti- 
mately be  considered.  Industry  is  helped  and  invest- 
ment of  capital  is  promoted  where  there  is  assurance 
that  community  problems  and  obligations  are  scien- 
tifically appraised  and  definitely  sustained.  For  ex- 
ample, Cleveland  has  grown  industrially  under  the 
assurance  that  the  community  attends  to  its  obligations 
comprehensively  and  practically  in  ways  calculated  to 
promote  the  common  welfare.  It  is  a  matter  of  calcu- 
lation on  the  part  of  locators  of  manufacturing  plants 
to  establish  their  works  in  localities  and  under  con- 
ditions where  their  employees  may  have  the  benefits 
of  a  systematic  agency  in  counsel,  guardianship,  and 
relief  in  cases  of  necessity.  The  Community  Chest  plan 
as  related  to  this  particular  interest  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  business  men  and  large  employers  in  every  city 
where  it  has  been  established. 

The  Community  Chest  plan  is  in  effect  team-play  in 
the  business  of  charity.  It  substitutes  intelligent  co- 
operation for  haphazard.  It  broadens  the  basis  of 
giving;  it  cuts  out  duplications  and  wastes.  Both  to 
him  that  gives  and  him  that  receives  it  applies  the 
principle  of  equity. 

The  word  tariff,  meaning  a  schedule  of  duties  on 
merchandise,  imported  or  exported,  is  said  to  come  from 
Tarifa,  a  town  in  Southern  Spain,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  where  duties  were  once  levied  by  the 
Moors  on  all  ships  passing  in  or  out  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  WHITE  REVOLUTION  IN  ITALY. 


Impounding  Speeders'  Cars. 

San  Francisco,  October  30,  1922. 
To  THE  Editor — Sir:  Whenever  a  man  is  convicted  of 
speeding  or  cutting  corners,  and  I  am  inclined  to  limit  this 
remedy  to  those  particular  offenses,  the  car  which  he  is  driving 
should  be  impounded  for  a  period  of  time  commensurate  with 
the  seriousness  of  the  offense.  This  remedy  should  be  em- 
ployed regardless  of  the  ownership  of  the  car,  with  the  one 
proviso  that  it  is  not  a  stolen  car.  In  other  words,  if  the 
head  of  a  family  permits  his  car  to  be  driven  by  any  member 
of  his  family  or  even  by  a  guest  and  the  car  is  driven  at  a 
great  speed,  the  car  should  be  impounded.  Each  city  and 
town  should  have  an  impounding  area  and  any  car  impounded 
pay  storage,  25  cents  a  day,  which  should  be  a  lien  upon  the 
car.  Of  course  the  taking  away  of  the  particular  driver's 
license  should  be  concurrent  with  impounding  of  the  car,  but 
in  practice  it  would  be  found  that  the  impounding  of  the  car 
would   be   the  most   effective   remedy   yet  devised. 

Any  one  can  inquire  amongst  our  car  owners  to  determine 
this  fact  for  himself.  The  paying  of  a  line  simply  adds  to  the 
cost  of  operation  of  a  car,  and  I  know  several  business  men 
who  run  cars  and  consider  the  payment  of  fines  a  part  of  the 
operation,  just  like  the  cost  of  gasoline  and  oil.  You  can 
imagine  what  it  would  mean  to  these  men  if  their  cars  were 
taken  away  from  them  and  impounded  for  three  months  or 
six  months.  You  can  also  imagine  what  would  happen  when 
cars  being  sold  upon  sale  contracts  by  car  dealers  would  be 
impounded.  You  can  also  imagine  what  would  happen  if  the 
family  car  were  impounded  for  six  months  because  of  fast 
driving  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  children.  I  have  talked  with 
many  car  owners  since  I  saw  this  remedy  suggested  and  can 
say  with  absolute  conviction  that  while  they  would  simply 
joke  about  paying  a  fine  they  would  cease  smiling  if  their 
cars  were  impounded. 

This  remedy  was  suggested  by  the  action  now  being  taken 
to  enforce  prohibition.  I  contend  that  the  same  kind  of 
remedy  will  eliminate  car  speeding  or  bring  it  down  to  the 
vanishing  point  very  rapidly.  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  the 
other  day  when  a  young  lady  went  to  jail  for  a  short  term 
rather  than  have  her  license  taken  away  for  a  long  period. 
This  is  a  demonstration,  in  a  small  way,  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  remedy  which  I  have  suggested.  Very  truly, 

Albert  H.  Elliot. 


Bolshekviki  Meet  Their  Match  in  the  Fascist!,  and  Conserva- 
tistn  Defends  Itself. 


A  languid  young  mother  in  a  hammock  was  annoyed 
by  the  clamors  of  her  little  boy.  "What  does  he  want?" 
she  asked  the  nurse  sleepily.  "He  wants  a  bee,  mum." 
"Let  him  have  it,"  the  mother  said.  Presently  she  was 
aroused  by  terrific  outcries.  "What's  the  matter  with 
him  now?"  she  demanded.  "He's  got  it,  mum,"  said 
the  nurse. 

For  years  the  more  radical  socialists  have  longed  for 
class  war.  In  Italy  they  have  it.  That  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Fascist!  movement.  Radicalism  has 
been  having  its  class  war,  and  has  derived  little  pleasure 
from  it.  It  is  feeling  the  sharp,  hot  business  end  of  the 
bee. 

It  is  not  a  good  bee — more  like  a  yellow-jacket,  and 
part  of  its  ought  to  be  in  stripes.  But  it  is  the  sort 
of  bee  radicalism  has  stirred  up.  That  is  a  great  ac- 
complishment on  radicalism's  part,  though  uninten- 
tional ;  for  the  Fascisti  movement  is  the  first  reactionary 
revolution  in  history.  It  means  that  in  Italy  the  worm 
has  turned  and  that  society  will  no  longer  take  the 
attack  of  the  reds  "lying  down,"  as  the  English  put  it. 
In  its  latest  phase  it  also  means  that  the  politicians  who 
purpose  to  take  it  lying  down  because  they  are  afraid 
to  offend  the  radical  vote  have  been  kicked  out  of  office. 
In  Italy,  conservatism  has  the  drop  on  the  reds. 


From  a  Negative-Minded  Subscriber. 

San  Francisco,  October  27,  1922. 
The    Argonaut — Dear   Editor:      Whenever    I    see    in    your 
paper  condemnation  or  recommendation  of  amendments  I  note 
the  number  and  vote  the  opposite,  on  the  principle  that  such 
a  rabidly  capitalistic  paper  is  not  fair. 

Also  I  think  that  is  weak  stuff,  your  fling  about  the  "Ger- 
man descended  banker."     It's  out  of  date. 

I  take  your  paper  because  of  its  high  literary  tone. 

Doris  £).  Benton, 
757  Forty-Seventh  Avenue. 


The  Speed  Maniac. 

Olema,  Cal.,  October  10,  1922, 
To  THE  Editor — Sir:  Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the 
article  in  your  last  paper  in  reference  to  automobile  speeding 
Your  description  is  tragic  beyond  words  to  a  sympathetic  and 
sensitive  mind.  The  article  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
autoist  or  engraved  in  his  car.  We  all  love  the  well-disciplined, 
unselfish,  courteous  young  man  or  woman,  but  when  they  take 
upon  themselves  the  nature  of  the  smart  Aleck  they  become, 
not  only  detestable,  but  dangerous.  But  the  speeder  says,  "Old 
Fogey,  we  must  get  there."  Where?  In  the  garage,  the  jail, 
the  hospital,  or  the  morgue  ?  Faithfully  --ours, 

Dr.  J.  C.  Shafter. 


Sincerity  and  Sentimentality 

F.  M.  Hayes,  associate  professor  of  veterinary  science  at 
the  University  of  California  Farm  at  Davis,  states  that  anti- 
vivisectionists  are  misrepresenting  statements  in  certain  bul- 
letins published  by  the  State  University.  In  regard  to  these 
statements  Professor  Hayes  says : 

"Rosamonde  Rae  Wright,  author  of  the  argument  against 
vivisection  in  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
entitled  'Amendments  to  Constituti'on  and  Proposed  Statutes 
with  Arguments  Respecting  the  Same,'  makes  the  following 
misstatement  of  fact  in  referring  to  Bulletin  No.  229  issued 
by  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  California :  'Bul- 
letin No.  229,  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
of  the  University  of  California,  tells  us  that  hog  cholera  is 
caused  by  improper  feeding,  etc.  A  law  abolishing  vivisection 
would  tend  to  drive  the  raisers  of  hogs  to  depend  upon  pre- 
ventative measures.  Sanitation,  not  vaccination,  prevents 
human  and  animal  diseases.' 

"The  deliberate  attempt  to  deceive  the  public  by  the  above 
statements  is  apparent  upon  reference  to  pages  2  and  3  of  the 
bulletin  mentioned,  wherein  the  cause  of  hog  cholera  is  dis- 
cussed. Concerning  the  cause  of  hog  cholera  the  following 
e.xact  words  are  extracted  from  the  bulletin :  'The  specific 
cause  of  hog  cholera  is  a  germ  so  small  that  it  can  not  be 
seen  by  use  of  a  microscope.  The  organisms  pass  through  the 
finest  filters  and  can  not  be  artificially  grown  in  the  labora- 
tory. The  blood  and  excretions,  especially  the  urine  and 
feces  of  a  hog  sick  with  cholera,  are  capable  of  producing  the 
disease  in  a  susceptible  hog.  The  virus  (blood  of  a  sick  hog) 
is  highly  infectious.  The  accessory  causes  of  hog  cholera 
are  numerous  and  include  all  conditions  that  weaken  the  con- 
stitution and  natural  resistance  to  disease.   .    .    .' 

"The  word  accessory  and  the  related  statements  in  refer- 
ence to  the  cause  of  hog  cholera  have  evidently  been  over- 
looked or  misunderstood  by  the  author  of  the  argument  against 
vivisection.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  diseases  of  man  and 
animals  knows  that  there  are  accessory,  contributing  or  pre- 
disposing factors  that  lower  the  natural  resistance  to  certain 
diseases.  Such  causes  are  not  responsible,  however,  for  the 
morbid  picture  we  see  in  the  hog  suffering  from  hog  cholera. 
No  amount  of  sanitation,  correct  feeding,  etc.,  will  prevent 
the  unimmunized  hog  from  contracting  this  disease,  following 
proper  and  sufficient  contact  with  the  specific  virus.  Anti-hog 
cholera  serum  is  the  only  agent  that  can  be  depended  upon  to 
safeguard  the  hog  against  this  infection. 

"Vivisection,  within  the  meaning  of  the  proposed  law,  made 
possible  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  protecting  the  hog 
against  cholera  by  the  use  of  anti-hog  cholera  serum.  Further- 
more, vivisection  within  the  meaning  of  the  proposed  law, 
now  makes  possible  the  preparation  of  this  serum  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hog  industry.  Thousands  of  hogs  are  protected 
from  the  tortures  of  the  disease,  the  hazard  of  swine  raising 
is  materially  reduced  and  the  wealth  of  the  state  considerably 
increased  by  the  sanitation  and  vaccination,  rather  than  by 
sanitation  alone  as  the  proponent  of  this  initiative  would  have 
us   believe." 

■■■ 

To  teach  a  child  to  read,  and  not  teach  it  what  to 
read,  is  to  put  a  dangerous  weapon  into  its  hand. — 
Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


The  methods  of  the  Fascisti  can  not  be  approved,  any 
more  than  those  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  or  any  other  body 
that  purposes  to  set  itself  above  the  law.  The  move- 
ment has  been  attended  by  innumerable  outrages — com- 
mitted, let  us  say,  by  "sympathizers,"  to  borrow  an  eu- 
phemism from  our  journahstic  apologists  for  labor 
crimes  in  this  country.  Hundreds  of  strike  headquar- 
ters and  Chambers  of  Labor  have  been  burned,  sacked, 
or  otherwise  damaged  or  destroyed.  Hundreds  of  radi- 
cals and  bolshevist  agitators  have  been  killed.  The 
number  of  wounded  runs  into  the  thousands.  The 
Fascisti  have  stopped  and  searched  railway  trains,  inter- 
fered with  communications,  burned  socialist  newspaper 
plants,  made  illegal  arrests,  forced  elections  by  intimida- 
tion— sardonically  compelling  socialists  to  vote  their 
way — and  even  expelled  one  communist,  Misiano,  from 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  They  seem  to  have  con- 
cluded that  it  is  useless  to  reasen  with  radicals.  And 
they  ought  to  know;  their  leader  was  a  radical. 

But  while  we  can  not  approve  their  methods,  we  caa 
approve  their  main  economic  purpose;  that  is,  produc- 
tion. Whatever  interferes  with  production  (strikes, 
sabotage,  slacking,  socialistic  propaganda,  revolutionary 
plots,  and  the  sort  of  government  that  adds  to  the 
misery  of  Italy  by  paltering  with  these  things  instead  of 
suppressing  them),  Fascism  seeks  to  destroy.  It  has 
put  the  bourgeoisie  back  into  its  place  and  set  it  to  the 
discharge  of  its  capitalistic  function  after  it  was  partly 
dislodged  and  despoiled.  It  has  taken  over  the  govern- 
ment by  violence,  or  threat  and  menace,  and  will  try 
to  conduct  it.  But  that  is  a  totally  different  story  It 
may  not  succeed.  If  it  does  succeed,  and  if  it  should 
accomplish  a  restoration  of  industry  and  welfare  in 
coiumercially  prostrate  Italy,  its  sins  will  be  forgiven, 
for  that  is  a  minor  privilege  of  success,  and  Italy  will 
be  in  a  position  to  help  the  other  nations  of  Central 
Europe  to  get  to  their  feet.  If  it  fails,  the  reds  will 
probably  come  back  stronger  than  ever.- 


Italy  is  a  land  governed  by  clamant  minorities.  Its 
politicians  have  spines  more  flexible  than  any  spinolo- 
gist  or  chiropractor  ever  thumped.  They  have  little  to 
learn  from  'Tammany,  and  when  an  Italian  goes  into 
politics  in  New  York  he  feels  right  at  home.  The  art 
of  governing  consists  in  finding  out  which  minority  is 
making  the  most  noise  and  showing  the  greatest  force 
at  the  time ;  to  know  "which  way  the  wind  blows,"  they 
say.  The  politician  breed  seems  pretty  much  the  same 
the  world  over.  The  retiring  premier,  Luigi  Facta, 
was  accused  of  promising  a  pound  of  soap  from  a 
friendly  factory  to  every  supporter  in  case  he  was 
returned  at  the  head  of  the  list.  He  was  not  the  first 
candidate  to  use  soap. 

For  the  first  two  years  after  the  war  the  wind  blew 
from  Moscow,  and  the  Italian  bolshevists  were  the 
minority  that  made  the  most  noise  and  put  up  the 
greatest  show  of  power.  Socialism  in  Italy  grew  lux- 
uriantly during  the  war,  and  after  it.  There  was  dis- 
content among  the  returned  soldiers  as  there  is  after 
every  war,  and  the  cost  of  living  multiplied  eight  times, 
causing  much  misery.  E.xtravagant  wages  and  war 
taxes  crippled  industry,  foreign  competition  had  to  be 
met.  Labor  organizations  got  into  the  hands  of  bol- 
shevists. Strikes  multiplied  and  production  fell  to  a 
minimum.  Riots  raged,  with  murder.  Complaisant 
politicians  in  office  during  the  metal  trades  strike  per- 
mitted shop  committees  of  workmen,  Russian  model, 
to  take  possession  of  such  private  property  as  cotton 
mills  and  motor  factories  and  rubber  works,  on  the 
socialistic  principle  that  the  instruments  of  pioductio;! 
should  be  owned  by  the  community.  This  included 
land,  which  was  extensively  turned  over  to  the  peas- 
ants. The  General  Confederation  of  Labor  allied  itself 
with  the  .socialist  party.  When  factory  proprietors  at- 
tempted to  shut  down  their  works  because  of  unprofit- 
able production  there  was  a  "lock-in";  a  recent  inven- 
tion, the  reverse  of  a  strike,  in  which  the  workers 
persisted  in  working,  but  not  very  much;  just  as,  when 
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..ire  is  plenty  of  work,  they  often  refuse  to  do  it — any- 
.hing  the  great  enemy.  Capital,  does  not  want  at  the 
time.  The  expropriation  of  the  middle  class  was 
going  forward  almost  gayl)'.  Two  years  ago  the  radi- 
cals had  Italy  all  set  for  the  red  revolt. 

Then  they  made  a  mistake.  They  sent  a  commission 
to  Russia  to  learn  from  real  artists  in  revolution  how 
to  start  it  The  commission  found  disorganization,  in- 
dustrial chaos,  famine,  despair,  a  vast  empire  turned 
into  a  soup  kitchen  and  fed  by  charitj- — not  the  seventh 
heaven  of  socialistic  vision  where  poverty  had  been 
abolished  and  men  toiled  in  love  for  others  with  no 
thought  of  self,  but  a  land  of  "hunger,  pestilence,  and 
the  gallows."  The  commission  returned  to  Italy  and 
made  an  honest  report.  They  should  be  honored  for 
it.  Men  don't  like  to  reverse  themselves.  In  this  case, 
while  they  might  reverse  themselves,  reversing  the 
per^'erted  opinions  of  the  people  was  a  far  harder 
thing.    That  took  the  Fascisti. 


Russian  propaganda  was  active  in  Italy,  but  labor  had 
gained  a  great  deal,  as  it  had  in  all  countries  during 
the  war,  and  it  could  not  see  itself  sawing  oflf  the  limb 
on  which  it  sat  in  order  to  bring  to  the  ground  a  few 
apples  of  doubtful  soundness  out  at  the  farther  end. 
After  the  return  of  the  commission  from  Russia,  few 
people  in  Italy  wanted  revolution,  and  Lenin  was  power- 
less to  revive  their  interest  in  its  prospective  delights. 
The  great  movement  for  the  salvation  of  the  world 
divided  into  socialism  and  communism,  and  labor  went 
with  the  socialists.  But  it  began  to  foresee  hard  times 
and  deflation,  and  seems  to  have  resolved  that  it  must 
get  a  continuance  of  its  advantages  through  the  con- 
fiscatory taxation  of  the  middle  class — to  extort  from 
the  taxpayers  enough,  in  some  form  of  subsidy,  to  keep 
the  factories  going  on  about  the  old  scale;  to  provide, 
let  us  saj%  for  "reasonable  comfort."  Against  such 
spoliation  the  Fascisti  raises  its  now  formidable  rods 
and  axe. 

In  ancient  Rome  the  lictor  was  the  fimctionari.'  that 
preceded  the  magistrate  when  he  went  through  the 
streets,  bearing  a  bundle  of  rods  and  an  axe,  to  enforce 
respect  for  the  official  and  pimish  offenders.  When 
little  Johnny  says  he  "licked"  the  other  boy,  perhaps 
his  philolog}'  is  better  than  that  of  the  young  mother 
that  tries  to  correct  him;  perhaps  the  lictor  was  the 
fellow  that  licked  'em.  On  this  point  the  dictionary' 
emits  only  darkness,  but  in  philology-  one  guess  is  as 
good  as  another.  The  lictor's  bundle  of  rods  with  the 
axe  sticking  out  of  it  was  called  the  fasces  and  it  was 
the  s\'mbol  of.  the  unit\-  and  power  and  dignity  of  the 
state.  There  is  a  good  representation  of  fasces  on  the 
American  dime  of  recent  coinage.  In  Italy  the  term 
got  into  modem  usage  to  designate  a  band,  or  group, 
many  bound  together  like  the  lictor's  rods,  the  fascia; 
the  members  of  which  are  termed  the  Fascisti.  They 
are  not  all  pure  and  holj',  and  their  associations  are 
not  always  above  reproach.  In  southern  Itah-,  for  ex- 
ample, they  seem  to  be  assimilated  to  the  old  Mafia. 
They  have  spread  a  reign  of  terror,  and  aside  from 
their  main  object  their  collateral  purposes,  such  as  im- 
perialism, militarv'  dictatorship,  and  the  like,  are  of  not 
much  greater  merit  than  the  methods  by  which  they 
have  worked  and  battled  themselves  into  a  position  of 
power.  But  a  power  they  have  become,  and  are  likely 
to  remain  for  a  time.       

It  is  a  weakness  of  socialism  that,  fastening  its  atten- 
tion on  inequalities  of  distribution,  it  proposes  to  correct 
them  by  measures  that  would  leave  nothing  to  dis- 
tribute. The  leader  of  Fascism  was  a  socialist,  and  a 
red  of  reds.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  Benito  Mus- 
solini had  seen  the  light  How  can  the  people  eat  when 
there  is  nothing  to  eat?  The  main  object  of  Fascism 
is  to  promote  a  condition  of  securitj'  in  which  produc- 
tion can  take  place;  which  is  capitalism,  and  this  is 
the  meaning  of  its  efforts  to  suppress  strikes  and  bol- 
shevism,  and  humble  the  labor  unions.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  violent!)'  nationalistic,  and  purposes  to  extend  the 
limits  of  Italy  if  it  can.  Part  of  its  policy  is  said  to  be 
the  annexation  of  Austria.  Italy  has  already  made 
Austria  a  generous  loan,  and  sees  the  advisability  of 
some  commercial  and  industrial  approach  between  the 
two  countries.  Its  sx-mpathies  are  also  with  the  Fiume 
adventure,  and  it  hungers  for  the  Dalmatian  coast,  for 
which  Italy  has  always  hungered,  desiring  the  harbors 
on  the  eastern  shore,  especially  the  Albanian  harbor  of 
Avlona,  or  Valona,  which  in  hostile  hands  would  be- 
come the  naval  padlock  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  is  also 
protectionistic,  on  behalf  of  the  Italian  industries,  which 
have  a  hard  time  getting  along,  especially  manufac- 
tures, in  a  country  destitute  of  coal  and  iron.  Fascism 
has  gathered  Gabriel  D'Anmmzio  into  its  personnel,  and 
that  stormy  character,  who  must  have  excitement  if  he 
has  to  enter  a  monasters'  to  get  it,  will  bring  to  the 
movement  even  less  of  calm  and  deliberation  than  it 
had  before.  But  D'Annunzio  is  the  personal  symbol 
of  nationalism,  and  he  naturally  belongs. 


The  problem  now  before  Italy  and  Europe  is,  can  a 
part)-  of  this  sort  govern?  Its  main  point  of  policy,  that 
of  production,  is  economically  sound.  Its  leader,  in- 
stead of  fomenting  a  revolution  and  then  evalling 
service,  accepts  the  responsibility  of  office.  But  criti- 
cism is  one  thing,  government  another. 

The  situation  is  altogether  new.  No  such  element  as 
fascism  has  appeared  in  Europe  to  attempt  the  straight- 
ening oi-t  of  the  tangle  left  by  the  war.  No  part)' 
seems  to  have  had  the  object  of  producing  goods  for  the 
destitute  peoples.     It  was  said  that  the  Fascisti  move- 


ment would  summon  to  power  Salandra,  a  cool-headed 
and  steady  old  southern  conservative,  but  his  name  does 
not  even  appear  in  the  cabinet.     Most  of  those  that  do 
are  unfamiliar.     The  organization  has  shown  excellent 
discipline  of  a  militar)'  sort  for  its  operations  in  the 
field,  but  will  that  avail  when  it  enters  the  mazes  of 
politics?     Above  all,  will  it  stick  to  its  orinciples,  or 
step  into  the  fatal  snare  of  compromise  which  is  the 
general  curse  of  office?     There  is  much  difference  be- 
tween the  task  of  the  shipbuilder  and  that  of  the  pilot. 
Perhaps  Mussolini  is  qualified  for  both,  and  if  he  is  he 
has  his  chance  to  show  us.  Morton  Todd. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Indirection. 


Fair  are   the  flowers   and  the   children — 

But  their  subtle  suggestion  is  fairer ; 
Rare  is  the  roseburst  of  dawn — 

But  the  secret  that  clasps  it  is  rarer ; 
Sweet  the  exultance  of  song — 

But  the  strain  that  precedes  it  is  sweeter ; 
And  never  was  poem  yet  writ — 

But  the  meaning  out-mastered  the  meter. 

Never  a  daisy  that  grows — 

But  a  myster\'  guideth  the  growing; 
Xever  a  river  that  flows — 

But  a  majestj'  sceptres  the  flowing: 
Never  a  Shakespeare  that  soared — 

But  a  stronger  than  he  did  enfold  him ; 
Nor  ever  a  prophet  foretells — 

But  a  mightier  seer  hath  foretold  him. 

Back  of  the  canvas  that  throbs. 
The  painter  is  hinted  and  hidden ; 

Into  the  statue  that  breathes. 

The  soul  of  the  sculptor  is  bidden  ; 

Under  the  joy  that  is  felt. 

Lie  the  infinite  issues  of  feeling ; 

Crowning  the  glory  revealed. 
Is  the  glory  that  crowns  the  revealing. 

Great  are  the  s\'nibo]s  of  being — 

But  that  which  is  S3*mboled  is  greater ; 
Vast  the  create  and  beheld — 

But  vaster  the  inward  creator ; 
Back  of  the  sound  broods  the  silence. 

Back  of  the  gift  stands  the  giving; 
Back  of  the  hand  that  receives. 

Thrill  the  sensitive  ner\-es  of  receiving. 

Space  is  as  nothing  to  spirit — 

The  deed  is  outdone  by  the  doing. 
The  heart  of  the  wooer  is  warm — 

But  warmer  the  heart  of  the  wooing. 
And  up  from  the  pits  where  these  shiver. 

And  up  from  the  pits  where  those  shine. 
Twin  voices  and  shadows  swim  starward. 

And  the  essence  of  life  is  divine. 

— Richard  Realf. 
m 

Com  Dg  Home. 

(By  a  homeward-bound  Calif ornian.) 
Tell  me  something,  you  who  know, 

Have  you  ever  felt  the  thrill — ■, 
Homeward  speeding  through  the  snow — 

Truckee — west\vard,  down  the  hill  ? 
Do  you  know  that  hammer  stroke 
Somewhere  underneath  the  vest. 
When  the  ties  begin  to  smoke 
As  she  plunges  to  the  west  ? 

Far  aback  the  deserts  lie — 

Splintered  rock  and  canon  brink — 
Dreary  wastes  of  alkali. 

Sage  and  sand  and  Humboldt  Sink. 
.Ml  have  vanished  ;  home  draws  near ; 

\\'e  have  crossed  the  great  divide : 
We  are  speeding  with  a  cheer 

Down  the  h^rae-stretch  to  the  tide. 

O.  the  wildness  of  the  way ! 

O,  the  call  of  bird  and  stream  ! 
O,  the  lights  and  shades  that  play 

Where  the  winding  rivers  gleam ! 
Throw  her  open  !     Donner  lake  ' 

Slumbers  in  the  cud  below ; 
All  the  pine-trees  are  awake 

Shouting  to  us  as  we  go. 

Don't  you  see  the  fern-tips  there 

Where  the  hank  is  lush  and  green  ? 
Can't  you  see  the  ponoies  flare 

Through  the  manzanita  screen? 
Throw  her  open !     From  the  wall 

Nod  the  lilies  as  we  pass. 
And  a  thousand  ^vild  things  call 

From  the  shadows  in  the  grass. 

Whoop  !     She  shivers  on  the  rail ; 

How  the  canons  laugh  and  roar 
\\'hen   she   hits  the   curs-ing  trail 

Tipping  downward  to   the  shore ! 
Far  below  the  vallej'  sleeps. 

Warm  and  tender ;  I  can  see 
Where  the  Sacramento  creeps 

Willow-bordered  to  the  sea. 

0  I  know  that  sunny  land ; 

I  can  hear  the  med-larks  call ; 

1  can  see   the   oak  trees   stand 

Where  the  wheat  grows  rank  and  tall. 
Give  her  he&dway !     When  a  son 

Rushes  to  his  mother's  heart — 
All  his  toil  and  wandering  done 

Aijd  her  loving  arms   anart. 

Nothing  matters.     Give  her  steam ! 

Sun  and  wind  and  skies  conspire. 
Love  to  him  is  not  a  dream 

Who  has  touched  the  heart's  desire. 
Love  to  him  new  meaning  brings 

Who  has  felt  his  bosom  thrill 
WTien  across  the  line  she  swings, 

Truckee — westward,   down  the  hilL 

— D.  S.  Richardson. 


The  American  Relief  Administration  has  85,000  relief 
workers  employed  in  Russia,  with  1500  in  Esthonia. 
1500  in  Latvia.  20,000  in  Poland,  15,000  in  Austria,  and 
1100  in  Hungar)'.  A  bulletin  points  out  that  this  army 
of  124,000  workers  is  larger  than  the  regular  army  in 
the  American  revolutioiL 


Brigadier-General  William  D.  Connor,  General  Staff, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  China  to  take  command 
of  all  the  American  posts  at  Tienstin.  General  Connor 
was  in  command  of  the  services  of  supply  in  the  A. 
E.  F. 

Lord  John  Carbery,  tenth  Baron  of  Freke  and  Ban- 
don,  and  Lady  Carberry  are  among  those  whom  con- 
tinuous civil  war  in  Ireland  have  driven  to  this  coimtr)', 
the  Carber)-s  having  recently  bought  an  estate  on  the 
coast  between  Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles.  Lord 
Carbery's  ancient  castle  at  Freke  has  been  burned  and 
his  farmland  and  stock  demolished.  Though  entitled 
to  a  seat  in  the  Lords  he  has  been  more  engrossed  in 
agriculture  than  politics  and  was  among  the  young 
nobles  who  upheld  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  in  framing  the 
land  laws.  His  object  in  corning  to  California  is  to  take 
up  orchard  farming  and  sheep  raising. 

The  Tennants,  whether  by  heredit)'  or  marriage,  have 
a  way  of  keeping  in  the  limelight  ilrs.  Coombe  Ten- 
nant,  sister-in-law  of  Lady  Stanley  and  Mrs.  Asquith, 
has  recently  been  appointed  as  a  British  delegate  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations.  This  appointment 
with  her  candidacy  for  the  House  of  Commons  from 
the  Forest  of  Dean  promise  her  political  prominence 
not  surpassed  by  any  of  her  countrj'women.  She  is  not, 
however,  the  first  woman  to  ser\'e  as  a  delegate  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  Miss  Helen  Vacarascu  has  been 
the  representative  of  Roumania  for  the  past  year,  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity  at  the  Geneva  meeting  of  the 
league. 

Stanley  Baldwin,  who  is  described  by  the  London 
Times  as  the  outstanding  personality  in  the  movement 
which  overthrew  the  Lloyd  George  government  and 
also  as  a  business  man  with  strong  leanings  to  art  and 
letters,  may  be  made  the  new  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
cnequer,  according  to  the  latest  reports  from  London. 
Last  year  ilr.  Baldwin  left  the  post  of  financial  secre- 
tary of  the  treasun.',  which  he  had  held  since  1917,  to 
become  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  portfolio 
vacated  by  Sir  Robert  Home.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Stanley 
Baldwin,  who  is  a  member  of  the  big  steel  manufac- 
turing family  of  Baldwin,  has  represented  the  Bewdly 
Division  of  \\'orcestershire  since  1908 — a  date  that  evi- 
dently marks  his  political  debut,  although  he  was  more 
than  forty  years  of  age.  It  was  Jlr.  Bonar  Law  who 
was  the  first  of  the  politicians  to  discover  his  qualities, 
Mr.  Baldwin  becoming  Mr.  Law's  private  secretary  in 
1916.  The  Baldwin  interests  control  plants  in  Canada 
and  South  Wales. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Stevenson  Home,  who  has 
been  British  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  since  1921  and 
representative  of  the  Hillhead  Division  of  Glasgow 
since  1918,  has  been  recently  appointed  chairman  of 
the  funding  commission  about  to  visit  this  countr)-.  Sir 
Robert  is  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes,  the  British  ambassador  at  Washington.  Thirty 
years  ago  they  were  fellow-students  at  Watson  College 
in  Edinburgh  and  their  friendship  has  only  strength- 
ened with  age.  Sir  Robert  received  his  entire  education 
as  an  honor  student;  or  through  scholarships,  to  use 
our  native  term.  He  selected  the  law,  while  his  chum 
the  present  ambassador  followed  his  father's  footsteps 
as  a  physician.  Both  were  teachers  while  waiting  de- 
velopments in  their  chosen  careers.  In  1910  Sir  Robert 
was  knighted,  after  gaining  admission  to  the  Scotch, 
\\'e!sh,  and  English  bars  and  forging  to  the  front  of  his 
profession.  The  war  gave  him  his  great  opportunity. 
He  took  service  under  Admiral  Sir  Eric  Geddes  and 
handled  the  transportation  so  successfully  that  the 
armistice  found  him  third  lord  of  the  admiralt)-.  He 
then  entered  politics  and  became  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  from  Glasgow.  He  joined  the  Labor  party  and 
became  the  minister  of  that  division  of  cabinet  duties, 
later  being  promoted  to  the  exchequer.  Sir  Robert  is 
fifty-one  years  of  age  and  a  bachelor. 

One  of  the  figures  which  rise  clearly  from  the  chaos 
in  the  Near  East  is  that  of  Halideh  Edib  Hanoum,  Tur- 
key's Joan  of  Arc,  also  called  the  most  romantic  figure 
in  recent  histor)-.  The  father  of  Halideh  Hanoum  was 
treasurer  to  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  and  one  of  the  most 
progressive  men  of  his  race.  He  gave  his  daughter  a 
\^'estem  education,  which  was  the  foimdation  of  her 
political  career.  She  is  credited  with  being  the  greatest 
influence  next  to  Mustapha  Kemal  himself  in  the  pres- 
ent Turkish  imbroglio.  She  is  described  by  one  cor- 
respondent much  in  the  words  of  the  Gascon  Cyrano 
in  introducing  himself  as  "poet,  author,  educator,  and 
soldier."  Halideh  Hanoum's  private  career  has  been 
almost  as  colorful  as  her  public.  She  has  been  married 
several  times,  having  divorced  her  first  husband  be- 
cause of  the  introduction  of  a  second  wife  into  his 
household.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Halideh  became 
the  leader  of  a  new  generation,  wh_ich  rebelled  against 
harem  life.  During  the  time  of  the  Armenian  mas- 
sacres she  was,  according  to  one  authority,  the  sole 
close  associate  of  the  triumvirate  of  dictators,  Enver, 
Tallat,  and  Jemal.  She  lived  in  the  harem  of  Jemal 
Pasha  for  two  years  at  this  time,  when  she  had  charge 
of  the  vast  numbers  of  Armenian  orphans  who  were 
subjected  to  Halideh's  prosel)-ting  system  of  education. 
Later  she  was  exiled  to  the  Island  of  Malta,  whence 
she  escaped  to  Angora.  She  is  at  present  riding  high 
on  the  Turkish  political  wave,  carr)'ing  on  with  new 
associates  new  methods  of  waging  war  against  the 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor. 
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ROME,  RUSSIA,  AND  SOCIALISM. 

-  » 

When  Individualism  Has  Been  Devoured  by  the  Paternalistic 
State,  Civilization  Gives  It  Up. 

If  you  are  a  Christian  3-011  feel  that  the  decline  and 
fall  of  Rome  were  caused  by  pagan  vices.  If  an  ag- 
nostic you  may  feel  that  Christianity  was  the  villain. 
If  you  are  a  militarist  you  know  what  did  it  was  race 
suicide;  if  a  Malthusian  it  was  over-population;  if  a 
protectionist  it  was  free  trade.  If  you  believe  Kenneth 
L.  Roberts,  it  was  too  much  immigration.  Leigh  Irvine 
would  say  it  was  too  much  law,  David  Starr  Jordan  too 
much  war,  Anthony  Comstock  too  much  women,  Mr. 
Volstead  too  much  wine.  If  you  call  up  the  board  of 
health  they  will  say  it  was  malaria;  if  you  ask  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  you  will  be  told  it 
was  healthy  fleas  on  sick  rats.  And  although  the  Ro- 
man Empire  was  addicted  to  all  these  debilitating  di- 
versions, this  reviewer  is  disposed  to  greet  with  three 
rousing  cheers  the  testimony  that  its  fall  came,  about 
largely  through  the  paralysis  induced  by  socialistic  laws. 
The  thing  is  quite  plain.  Socialistic  laws  will  paralyze 
society,  and  a  paralyzed  society  will  die.  And  Rome  did 
not  so  much  fall,  as  it  Just  naturally  and  tragically  died. 
With  it  died  civilization,  at  least  in  Western  Europe, 
and  humanity  in  that  region  plunged  into  the  long  night 
sagaciously  designated  the  Dark  Ages.  If  a  lot  of  senti- 
mentalists and  idealists  in  this  country  and  Europe  can 
have  their  way,  humanity  will  make  the  same  high  dive 
again.  And  one  thing  to  be  noticed  about  high  divers 
is  that  they  fall  faster  than  they  climb  back. 

The  thesis  that  it  was  socialism  is  to  be  found  in 
"Rome  and  the  World  Today,"  a  refreshingly  new  and 
critical  book  by  Herbert  S.  Hadley,  professor  of  law 
in  the  University  of  Colorado.  Now  a  professor, 
when  real,  is  likely  to  have  a  good  point  of  view, 
whether  he  possesses  experience  of  actualities  to  sup- 
port his  conclusions  or  not.  But  Professor  Hadley  has 
larger  qualifications  than  the  average  faculty  member. 
He  was  once  attorney-general  and  after  that  governor 
of  the  great  state  of  Missouri.  If  wisdom  be  the  flower 
of  afiiiction  he  ought  to  look  like  a  bed  of  pansies.  Any 
man  that  has  had  to  govern  three  and  a  half  million 
Missourians  should  know  what  he  is  talking  about  when 
he  talks  about  government. 

The  book  is  well  conceived,  on  the  theory  that  the 
lessons  of  history  might  be  practical.  The  effort  to 
enforce  the  author's  views  are  energetic  and  direct.  It 
is  necessary  to  begin  somewhere,  so  he  begins  with  a 
survey  of  the  growth  of  Roman  legal  institutions,  and 
points  out  certain  essential  differences  from  our  manner 
of  administering  justice.  The  Twelve  Tables  of  the 
Law  are  gone,  no  one  knows  where,  like  the  pair  of 
tombstones  on  which  Moses  brought  the  Ten  Command- 
ments down  from  Sinai,  but  something  is  known  of 
what  they  must  have  contained.  ■  The  evolution  of 
adjective  law,  or  procedure,  is  traced  and  the  slow  im- 
provement in  the  conception  of  human  rights.  Law 
was  the  glory  of  Rome  that  refused  to  die,  and  today 
more  people  obey  the  principles  of  Roman  law  than 
obeyed  them  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  Roman  law  is 
the  law  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind. 

By  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar  the  Roman  state  had 
weakened  critically,  and  according  to  Professor  Hadley 
it  would  probably  have  fallen  into  ruins  then,  had  it 
not  been  for  Augustus.  Augustus  is  his  hero,  as  a  con- 
structive statesman  who  brought  order  into  the  public 
life  of  an  empire;  and  unlike  Gibbon,  who  brands 
him  as  a  crafty  tyrant,  Professor  Hadley  claims  for 
him  high  character  and  that  essential  of  statesmanship, 
practicality.    He  says: 

The  glorification  of  Julius  Csesar  by  subsequent  historians 
and  writers  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  he  does  not  figure 
largelj'  in  the  literature  of  the  Augustan  age  or  in  the  writings 
of  the  historians  of  the  first  and  second  centuries.  Augustus 
was,  in  the  judgment  of  contemporaries  and  successors,  the 
founder  of  the  empire.  He  was  the  second,  as  Romulus  was 
the  first  founder  of  Rome.  It  w£s  Augustus  and  not  Julius 
who  made  the  name  "Caesar"  a  synonym  of  authority.  The 
Cssar  of  Horace  and  Virgil's  poems  is  Augustus  and  not 
Julius,  and  the  Cffsarea  of  biblical  history  and  the  other 
Ca:sareas  throughout  the  empire  were  named  for  Augustus. 

Alexander,  Caasar,  and  Napoleon  have  been  regarded  as  the 
great  empire  builders  and  conquerors  of  history.  While  they 
were  all  great  generals,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Alex- 
ander's empire  died  with  him  and  Napoleon's  empire  ended 
with  his  defeat.  Julius  Caesar  conquered  Gaul  with  an  army 
of  only  forty  thousand  men  and  any  capable  general  could 
doubtless  have  accomplished  the  same  result  with  less  sac- 
rifice of  human  lives.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
Augustus  brought  a  larger  extent  of  territory,  more  people 
and  more  wealth  under  Roman  rule  than  did  Julius  or  any 
other  leader  in  Roman  history.  And  yet  his  claim  to  great- 
ness is  in  his  work  as  a  statesman  rather  than  as  a  conqueror 
or  a  general.  In  this  field  the  magnitude  and  duration  of  his 
services  make  comparisons  difficult. 

In  his  youthful  rise  to  power  and  in  his  ability  to  adhere, 
undeterred  by  difficulties  and  defeat,  to  a  definite  plan  and 
purpose  he  resembles  the  younger  Pitt.  In  the  character  and 
leadership  that  he  gave  to  the  empire  that  he  founded  and  in 
the  impress  that  he  left  upon  its  life  and  purposes  and  ideals, 
he  belongs  in  a  class  with  George  Washington.  The  work  of 
modern  empire  builders  like  Cavour  and  Bismarck  seems  in- 
consequential in  comparison.  Augustus  once  in  discussing 
with  a  friend  the  career  of  Alexander,  whom,  strange  to  say, 
he  greatly  admired,  remarked  that  he  could  not  understand 
why  Alexander,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  should  have  wept  for 
more  worlds  to  conquer  and  that  he  "was  surprised  that  Alex- 
ander did  not  regard  the  right  ordering  of  the  empire  a  heavier 
task  than  the  winning  of  it." 

Augustus  is  credited  with  vital  services  in  the  develop- 


ment of  Roman  jurisprudence  and  we  are  given  these 
glimpses  of  his  constructive  work  and  his  personality: 

But  more  important  was  another  reform  that  Augustus 
eftected.  By  designating  certain  jurisconsults  as  entitled  to 
advise  a  Judex  as  to  the  decision  of  a  case  and  requiring  that 
the  Judex  follow  their  opinion,  he  brought  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  Roman  law,  for  the  first  time,  a  public  ofiicial 
corresponding  in  authority  and  position  to  the  judges  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  Henceforth  Roman  law  was  to  develop 
along  scientific  lines,  based  on  human  needs  and  experience. 
The  official  responses  or  decision  of  the  officially  designated 
jurisconsults  must  also  have  greatly  influenced,  if  they  did 
not,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  control  the  edicts  of  the  pra:tors. 
And  with  both  the  praetors  and  the  referees,  who  decided  the 
cases,  directed  by  those  learned  in  the  law,  its  harmonious 
and  logical  growth  was   assured. 

Augustus  also  had  a  sense  of  humor,  the  real  test  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  one's  ability  to  enjoy  a  joke  upon  one's  self. 
Of  him  is  told  the  story  of  many  a  monarch  since,  of  meeting 
a  young  man  who  bore  to  him  a  striking  resemblance.  When 
Augustus  asked  him  if  his  mother  had  ever  been  in  Rome, 
the  young  man  replied  in  the  negative,  but  assured  Augustus 
that  bis  father  had  often  been  there.  Augustus  accepted  the 
answer  in  good  grace.  When  an  old  soldier  asked  him  to 
appear  for  him  in  court,  Augustus  offered  to  have  one  of  his 
friends  represent  the  soldier.  The  latter  said,  "When  you 
were  in  danger  at  Actium,  Csesar,  I  did  not  get  a  substitute, 
I   fought  for  you  myself."     Augustus  consented  to   appear. 

A  professor  of  economics  once  said,  "If  you  wish  to 
learn  the  value  of  a  thing,  try  doing  without  it."  The 
value  of  Rome  appeared  when  Roman  authority  had 
decayed : 

The  suggestion  that  the  development  of  the  civilization  and 
culture  of  the  different  provinces,  particularly  in  western  Eu- 
rope, naturally  tended  to  produce  separation  and  division  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  opinion  that  the  break- 
down of  the  Western  Empire  was  a  desired  or  beneficial  result. 
It  was  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  and  calamities  that  ever 
befell  mankind.  The  calamity  was  not  so  much  in  the  fall  of 
the  imperial  government  as  in  the  breakdown  of  civilization 
that  accompanied  it.  No  one  can  read  the  story  of  the  Middle 
Ages  with  its  ignorance  and  superstition,  its  oppressions  and 
outrages,  its  lack  of  progress  or  apparent  hope  of  progress, 
without  appreciating  how  the  world  suffered  during  those  dark 
and  dreary  centuries.  It  has  hardly  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  those  years  even  in  the  enlightened  civilization  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

Slavery,  immigration,  and  the  encroachments  of  bar- 
barians introduced  new  ethnic  elements,  with  no  ma- 
chinery for  Romanization — we  had  almost  said  Ameri- 
canization. Confronted  with  new  problems  arising  in 
this  way,  the  Romans  yielded  to  the  law-passing  mania, 
and  began  to  multiply  bureaus  and  commissions  and 
Water  and  Power  boards  in  antique  forms.  The  devo- 
lution is  thus  indicated: 

Rome  had  no  general  system  of  public  education  to  instill 
into  these  new  citizens  the  principles  and  ideals  of  Roman 
civilization  and  when  dangers  and  evils  caused  by  the  in- 
fusion of  alien  populations  manifested  themselves,  efforts  were 
made  to  correct  them  by  the  enactment  of  laws.  In  the  codi- 
fication of  Theodosius.  one  can  almost  see  these  Barbarian 
tribes  coming  in  vast  numbers  into  the  empire,  both  as  in- 
vaders and  immigrants.  Every  new  condition  thus  produced 
required  a  new  law  and  every  new  law  required  a  new  official 
or  bureau  to  enforce  it.  Finally  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment became  so  cumbersome  and  so  complicated  that  in  the 
increasing  incapacity  and  disorganization  of  the  times  it 
almost  ceased  to  function  at  all. 

This  is  one  of  the  dangers  that  confront  the  American 
people  today.  The  practice  of  creating  a  new  bureau  or  com- 
mission to  deal  with  every  new  problem  of  government  or  to 
correct  every  real  or  imagined  evil  is  likely  to  give  us  a 
vast  and  burdensome  bureaucracy  that  will  prove  to  be  more 
of  an  evil  than  those  which  it  was  created  to  correct.  We 
should  leave  the  solution  of  some  of  our  problems  'to  the 
people  without  the  aid  of  official  direction. 

The  meddlers  grew  adept  at  meddling,  and  the  more 
they  were  permitted  to  meddle  the  more  they  found  to 
meddle  with ;  and  we  get  this  picture  of  theatrical  cen- 
sorship, and  the  flapper,  in  the  ancient  world : 

Boys  were  prohibited  as  a  part  of  the  new  regulations  from 
indulging  in  the  license  and  dissipations  of  the  Lupercalia ; 
women  were  required  to  occupy  the  least  desirable,  because 
the  most  distant,  seats  at  the  gladiatorial  shows  and  pro- 
hibited from  attending  the  athletic  contests.  Why  they  should 
be  conceded  a  long-distance  view  of  men  trying  to  kill  each 
other,  but  denied  the  right  to  see  a  foot  race  or  a  wrestling 
match  is  difficult  to  understand. 

As  a  part  of  the  same  effort  at  reform,  the  theatre  was 
made  a  subject  of  regulation.  Indecent  displays  and  what 
might  be  termed  "local  gags"  and  political  allusions  were 
prohibited.  An  actor  named  Stephanio  was,  as  a  public 
warning  to  others,  beaten  with  rods  in  three  theatres  for 
bringing  on  the  stage  a  Roman  matron  with  her  hair  cut  so 
as  to  make  her  look  like  a  boy.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  an  official  effort  to  prevent  "bobbed  hair."  To 
speculate  on  how  the  Roman  world  of  this  period  would  have 
regarded  one  of  our  modern  "girl  shows"  would  place  too 
heavy  a   strain  on  the  imagination. 

In  Rome  the  impetus  of  reform  regulation,  unchecked 
by  historic  experience,  soon  began  to  enslave  the  indi- 
vidual to  society  and  condemn  all  his  goods  to  public 
use.  Not  Lenin  and  Trotzky  could  have  been  more 
thorough : 

Many  of  these  efforts  to  legislate  virtue  and  industry  into 
the  people,  and  prosperity  into  trade  and  commerce,  are  of 
interest  and  importance,  but  only  one  series  of  laws  can  be 
considered  here.  The  existence  of  the  collegia  or  guilds 
formed  by  those  in  various  trades,  occupations,  and  employ- 
ments has  already  been  referred  to.  Under  Augustus  and 
his  successors  during  the  first  and  second  centuries  they  were 
tolerated  with  a  mildly  repressive  poiicy.  But  in  230  A.  D. 
Alexander  Severus  gave  them  a  distinctly  legal  status,  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  our  public  utilities,  by  requiring  all  to 
become  incorporated.  In  connection  with  this  legal  recog- 
nition, they  were  given  a  monopoly  of  their  resnective  trades 
or  businesses  and  required  to  perform  certain  public  ser\'ices 
free  of  charge.  Thus  the  importers  of  grain,  organized  as 
a  collegium  or  guild,  were  given  the  sole  right  to  import 
grain,  and  required  to  do  what  the  government  had  thereto- 
fore done — furnish  grain  to  the  poor  free  of  charge.  The 
compensation  for  this  free  distribution  was  secured  by  an 
increased  charge  against  the  general  public.  Each  member 
of  the  collegium  was  proportionatelv  bound  to  the  perform- 
ance of  this  public  duty  on  the  basis  of  his  capital  and  busi- 
ness transacted. 

No  Thomas  Jefferson  arose  to  remark  that  that  gov- 
ernment is  best  which  governs  least.     Their  idea  was 


that  that  government  is  best  which  does  the  most 
meddling.  It  is  an  easy  idea  to  entertain,  and  especially 
fascinating  to  those  who  lack  the  imagination  to  under- 
staiid  that  progress  goes  on  automatically,  as  the  sum' 
of  individual  endeavor,  if  you  will  just  let  it,  and  the 
more  liberty  the  faster. 

Rome  had  "no  mother  to  guide  her,"  so  she  went  the 
whole  distance : 

When  men,  finding  this  law  burdensome,  sought  to  with- 
draw from  the  guild,  a  law  was  enacted  prohibiting  the  with- 
drawal of  capital  once  invested  in  the  business  and  of  profits 
arising  therefrom.  When  men  abandoned  their  property  to 
escape  its  burdens,  the  responsibility  was  transferred  to  the 
remaining  members  of  the  organization  and  to  any  one  who 
should  purchase  the  property  of  a  member.  And  when  these 
measures  seemed  likely  to  fail,  the  enrolling  of  men  of  means 
in  such  organizations,  with  their  property  liable  for  the  duties 
imposed,  was  made  compulsory.  In  270  .Aurelian  made  mem- 
bership in  the  collegia  compulsory  for  life  and  increased  the 
number  engaged  in  public  service  by  providing  for  free  dis- 
tribution of  wine,  pork,  oil  and  salt,  and  bread  in  place  of 
wheat. 

In  the  next  century  every  member,  all  his  sons  and  all  his 
property,  were  inalienably  attached  to  the  collegia  and  by  an 
act  of  369  all  of  a  man's  property,  however  acquired,  was 
declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  organization  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  When  members  sought  to  escape  the  burdens 
thus  imposed  by  flight,  by  joining  the  army  or  a  minor  col- 
legium, or  even  by  selling  themselves  into  slaverv,  acts  were 
passed  requiring  that  not  only  one's  sons,  but  one's  sons-in- 
law,  should  become  members  of  the  collegium  of  their  father 
or  their  wife's  father  and  all  their  property  become  liable 
for  the  performance  of  its  official  duties.  And  thus  was  the 
right  of  private  ownership  of  property  practical!"  brought  to 
an  end.  thus  did  "the  empire  become  an  immense  gaol  where 
all  worked,  not  according  to  tastes,  but  by  force." 

Dill,  one  of  the  ablest  commentators  on  conditions  during 
the  later  empire,  says : 

"Not  only  has  an  Oriental  monarchy  taken  the  place  of  the 
principate  of  Augustus,  but  an  almost  Oriental  caste  has  made 
every  social  grade  and  occupation  practically  hereditary,  from 
senator  to  water  man  on  the  Tiber  or  the  sentinel  at  the 
frontier  post;  and  human  nature  is  having  its  revenge  in 
wholesale  flight  from  a  cruel  servitude." 

The  butcher,  the  baker,  the  freighter,  the  sailor,  the  im- 
porter, the  wine  dealer,  all  who  touched  in  any  way  the 
ser\'ice  of  the  public  were  bound  to  their  calling  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Further,  the  members  of  the  municipal 
senates,  the  Curiales,  were  organized  by  law  into  collegia  and 
made  responsible  with  all  their  property  for  the  performance 
of  public  duties,  including  the  collection  and  return  to  the 
imperial  government   of  all  taxes. 

To  complete  the  economic  and  industrial  straitiacket,  Dio- 
cletian issued  in  301  the  famous  edict  of  prices  which,  en- 
graven on  stone,  was  set  up  in  every  market  place  thoughout 
the  empire.  A  maximum  price  was  fixed  for  everj'  com- 
modity of  trade  and  maximum  wages  for  every  service 
whether  by  a  common  laborer,  an  experienced  lawyer  or 
physician.  There  was  but  one  penalty  for  a  violation  by  a 
charge  in  excess  of  the  official  price  list  and  that  was  death, 
both  for  the  one  who  asked  it  and  the  one  who  paid  it.  Trade 
was  thus  forbidden  to  fluctuate  and  no  allowances  were  made 
for  differences  of  conditions  of  production  or  transportation. 
This  and  other  untoward  influences  practically  ruined  the 
commerce  of  the  empire.  The  depreciation  of  the  currency 
strongly  contributed  to  bring  about  a  return  to  a  system  of 
barter  and  men  no  longer  bought  and  sold  on  credit  or  with 
the  aid  of  money. 

The  picture  of  the  ruin  of  the  world's  greatest  em- 
pire by  paternalistic  legislation  is  thus  completed: 

These  laws  establishing  a  system  of  caste,  destroying  the 
right  of  private  ownership  of  propertj',  denving  to  a  man  of 
talent  and  ability  the  right  to  advancement  or  extra  reward 
for  his  services,  brought  upon  the  Roman  world  a  social, 
industrial,  and  economic  breakdown  that  was  the  natural 
result  of  these  efforts  to  run  counter  to  the  inflexible  rules 
of  human  nature  and  the  inexorable  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. Then,  as  always  in  the  history  of  the  world,  have  such 
efforts  not  only  failed,  but  produced  a  melancholy  train  of 
misery  and  misfortune.  Hope  and  ambition  were  banished 
from  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

So  the  "fall  of  Rome"  was  not  a  fall  at  all.  It  was  the 
result  of  a  social,  political,  and  economic  breakdown  such 
as  we  have  witnessed  in  our  own  time  in  Russia.  And  it  is 
an  interesting  coincidence  that  as  socialism  caused  or  largely 
helped  to  cause  the  breakdown  of  civilization  in  the  largest 
empire  of  modern  times,  so  socialism  largelv  contributed  to 
the  breakdown  of  civilization  in  the  greatest  empire  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  "fall  of  Rome"  was  not  such  a  "fall" 
as  that  incident  to  the  Korman  conquest  in  England  or  that 
of  the  Manchus  in  China.  It  came  as  the  result  of  social 
disorganization  and  decay  produced  by  infusion  of  alien  popu- 
lations, a  disregard  of  moral  and  economic  laws  and  the  failure 
to  provide  proper  methods  for  restoring  the  natural  wear  and 
tear  of  a  highly  organized  government  and  society. 

Among  those  that  find  diversion  in  discovering  the 
real  cause  of  the  fall  of  Rome.  Professor  Hadley  is 
conspicuous  for  breadth  of  view,  in  that  he  is  willing  to 
concede  that  there  may  have  been  something  after  all 
which  his  explanation  does  not  explain.  But  he  has  cer- 
tainly presented  a  graphic  parallel  between  Rome  and 
Russia,  which  all  civilization  at  this  jimcture  would  do 
well  to  consider.    And  he  is  optimistic  enough  to  say: 

There  is  no  reason  why  society  and  government  should  not 
continue  from  century  to  century  if  we  will  learn  the  lessons 
of  history  and  direct  our  efforts  and  activities  in  harmony 
with  natural  laws.  The  forces  and  influences  that  make  for 
conservation  and  growth  must  be  maintained  in  the  ascend- 
ancy over  those  that  make  for  deterioration  and  decay.  It  is 
depressing  to  feel  that  all  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain 
enduring  social  systems  must  fail,  as  it  is  inspiring  to  think 
that  through  representative  government,  social  and  industrial 
justice,  education  along  proper  lines,  and  the  masterv  of  forces 
of  nature  through  applied  science,  our  civilization  can  con- 
tinue unaffected  bv  the  periods  of  old  age  and  decay  which 
limit  the  lives  of  its  members. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  this  is  not  mere  optimism.  "If  we 
learn  the  lessons  of  history" ;  that  would  be  encouraging, 
if  we  learned  them.  The  Argonaut  recently  published 
an  article  by  Comniander  Daniels,  retired,  in  which  he 
said:  "There  is  no  authentic  case  on  record  where  the 
United  States  took  to  heart  the  lessons  of  war."  Are 
we  any  more  likely  to  take  to  heart  the  lessons  of  peace? 
Professor  Hadley  seems  to  hope  we  may.  At  least,  he 
has  done  what  a  professor  and  a  patriot  should. 

Rome  and  the  World  Today.  By  Herbert  S.  Had- 
ley.   New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $3. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NE'WS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  October  28,  1922,  were  $165,500,000; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year, 
$127,300,000;  an  increase  of  $29,200,000. 

Overshadowing  all  other  developments  in 
the  investment  field  recently  was  the  ue- 
mendous  success  of  the  first  long-term  re- 
funding operation  of  the  Treasurj-  Depart- 
ment It  was  of  course  inconceivable  that, 
under  existing  conditions  in  the  credit  mar- 
ket, a  4J4  per  cent,  government  bond  running 
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from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  would  not  be 
fully  subscribed,  says  Commerce  and  Finance. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  doubtful  whether 
even  the  most  optimistic  bankers  foresaw  that 
such  a  bond  would  be  oversubscribed  three 
times.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that, 
coming  on  the  heels  of  the  tremendous  new 
financing  this  year  which  had  reached  several 
billions  of  dollars,  an  emission  of  half  a  bil- 
lion of  government  securities  would  have 
tested  the  absorptive  capacity-  of  the  country 
even  though  the  terms  of  the  issue  were  un- 
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Treasury  could  not  have  done  better  than 
have  fixed  a  rate  of  4%  per  cent,  on  a  long- 
terra  government  bond  in  peace  times.  Un- 
doubtedly he  could  have  sold  a  4  per  cent, 
bond  issue  of  $500,000,000.  On  the  other 
hand  his  problem  is  a  bigger  one  than  that  of 
raising  half  a  billion  dollars.  It  contemplates 
refunding  a  total  of  $1,800,000,000  Victoo"  -^H 
per  cent,  notes.  The  present  operation  is  de- 
signed to  take  care  of  $870,000,000  notes  called 
for  redemption  December  15th.  Next  May  an 
additional  $930,000,000  will  mature.  It  is  at 
least  open  to  question  whether  a  4  per  cent, 
bond  would  have  proved  sufficiently  attractive 
to  have  absorbed  such  a  large  sum.  In  offer- 
ing a  rate  which  was  certain  to  prove  at- 
tractive to  the  public  ilr.  Mellon  made  sure 
of  success  where  failure  would  have  been 
disastrous. 

Another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  it 
was  desirable  to  make  the  rate  sufficiently  at- 
tractive to  invite  conversion  of  Victoo'  '^H 
per  cent,  notes  into  the  new  bonds.  Finally 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury'  had  to  contend 
with  the  competition  of  tax-free  state  and  mu- 
nicipal bonds  with  which  the  investment  mar- 
ket has  been  flooded  this  year.  HaWng  been 
so  fortunate  in  his  first  long-term  refunding 
operation,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  Mr.  Mel- 
lon will  attempt  a  4  per  cent,  bond  when  he 
brings  out  his  next  offering,  which  is  expected 
within   a   few   months. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  emission  of 
5500,000,000  long-term  4%  per  cent,  govern- 
ment partially  tax-exempt  bonds  should  cause 
some  price  readjustments  in  the  investment 
market.  However,  those  readjustments  were 
attended  by  a  minimum  disturbance  of  values. 
The  chief  reSection  was  found  in  the  old- 
line,  low  interest  rate  bonds  of  corporations. 
The  prices  of  those  issues  declined  from  frac- 
tions to  more  than  a  point.  That  was  because 
it  was  eslf-evident  that  if  the  government  es- 
tablished a  4}i  per  cent,  rate  on  partially  tax- 
exempt  long-term  bonds  there  was  small  ex- 
cuse for  entirely  taxable  bonds  of  private  cor- 
porations to  sell  on  a  basis  to  j-ield  investors 
only  45^  per  cent,  or  thereabouts.  Liberty 
issues  had  already  discounted  the  new  bonds. 
There  was  some  selling  with  the  purpose  of 
switching.  However,  the  Liberties  held  well 
around  par  while  the  new  4J:4S,  as  expected, 
commanded  a  slight  premium  selling  on  the 
Curb  Exchange  on  a  "when  issued"  basis. 

A  fact  overlooked  by  many  investors  is  that 
Liberties  have  a  slight  advantage  over  the  new 
bonds  in  regard  to  taxation.  Some  confusion 
existed  at  first  on  that  point,  but  it  now  is 
definitely  known  that  the  refunding  4^^  per 
cent,  bonds  are  tax  exempt  only  up  to  a  prin- 
cipal sum  of  $5000.  Liberties,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  exempt  up  to  $130,000  if  consisting 
of  all  4I4  per  cent,  bonds  and  up  to  $160,000 
if  the  holder  includes  $30,000  converted  3J4 
per  cents.  That  exemption  obtains  until  July 
2.  1923.  Thereafter  they  will  be  tax  exempt 
up  to  a  principal  sum  of  $55,000  until  July, 
1926.  Xot  until  the  last-named  date  will  tax 
exemption  be  restricted  to  $5000  Liberties. 

Private  financing  last  week  was  light,  al- 
though a  few  offerings  were  made  after 
bankers  learned  the  government  loan  would 
be  heavily  oversubscribed. 


expectedly  favorable.  That  the  offering 
should  have  resulted  in  such  a  veritable 
scramble  for  the  new  bonds  is  striking  prbof 
that  the  capacity-  of  the  investment  market  is 
yet  far  from  exhausted.  Equally  impressive 
was  the  demand  for  the  new  bonds  from  small 
investors. 

In  view  of  the  instantaneous  success  of  a 
4J^  per  cent-  government  bond,  the  question 
has  been  asked  whether  the  Secretary  of  the 
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In  the  Southern  Pacific-Central  Pacific  im- 
mefger  order  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
are  not  as  much  concerned  with  who  possesses 
the  Central  Pacific  as  they  are  with  what  effect 
on  transportation  ser\-ice  will  follow  from 
separation   of  the  ti\'o  roads. 

It  is  generally  urged  by  the  shipping  public 
that  the  present  arrangement  is  satisfactory 
and  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  no  good, 
but  probably  a  great  deal  of  harm,  can  follow 
from  tearing  the  Southern  Pacific  to  pieces. 

Shippers  express  the  fear,  and  there  seems 
to  be  good  reason  for  it,  that  the  numerous 
additional  interchange  points,  necessary  to 
deal  ^nth  two  railroads  instead  of  one  in 
ordering  cars,  affecting  settlement  of  damage 
claims  and  kindred  transactions — ^\-exatious  to 
shippers  under  the  best  conditions — that 
would  result  from  separation  of  the  Central 
from  the  Southern  is  bound  to  impair  the 
service  if  not  .ultimately  result  in  rate  in-' 
creases. 

Separating  the  Central  Pacific  and  Southern 


Pacific  would  theoretically  create  two  roads, 
but  it  would  not  build  a  new  mile  of  track 
nor  open  up  a  new  foot  of  country  nor  give 
the  competition  of  two  railroad  systems. 

No  one  knows  who  would  get  the  Central 
Pacific  if  it  was  sold.  Neither  can  any  one 
know  what  character  of  ser\'ice  or  rates  could 
be  furnished  by  the  Central  Pacific  operating 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  some  other  road. 

When  the  question  is  disposed  of  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  will 
be  settled  for  a  long  time,  so  now  is  the  time 
to  consider  it  and  act  wisely.  How  it  is 
settled  may  be  of  the  gravest  concern  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  We  know  what  we  have  now, 
but  we  do  not  know  nor  can  we  well  foresee 
what  we  shall  have  if  the  present  Southern 
Pacific  system  is  broken  up. 


In  the  absence  of  any  popular  demand  for 
state  development  of  hydro- electric  resources, 
it  is  certainly  up  to  the  little  group  of  self- 
appointed  guardians  of  the  public  welfare  who 
gave  the  birth  to  show  substantial  reasons  why 
the  people  should  stand  great  risks  involved 
in  their  $500,000,000  water  and  power 
scheme. 

So  far  advocates  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment have  confined  themselves  to  rosy  prom- 
ises of  "power  at  cost"  and  "no  taxes"  and  so 
on  that  are  not  supported  by  the  act  itself. 
They  have  made  vague  charges  that  Cali- 
fornia's development  has  been  backward  be- 
cause of  improper  use  of  our  hydro -electric 
resources,  but  these  charges  are  nullified  by 
the  incontrovertible  fact  that  nowhere  is 
power  so  cheap  nor  so  plentiful  as  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Half  a  billion  dollars  is  a  huge  sum,  and 
the  idea  of  mortgaging  all  the  propertj-  in  the 
state  to  support  a  bond  issue  of  that  amount 
is  repugnant  unless  some  very  real  benefits  can 
be  absolutely  assured.  To  entrust  the  uncon- 
trolled right  to  spend  $500,000,000  of  the 
people's  money  to  five  men  whom  the  people 
can  not  elect  involves  a  risk  too  great  to  be 
taken  unless  a  fair  chance  for  some  benefit  is 
shown.  So  far  the  propagandists  for  the 
Water  and  Power  Act  have  proved  neither  a 
demand  for  it  nor  a  possibility-  of  any  great 
return  from  it.  The  reason  they  have  not 
done  so  is  obWous — the  people  of  California 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  gain  from  the  pro- 
posed amendment  and  even.-thing  to  lose. 

The  risk  of  hea^^'  losses  and  increased  taxes 
that  it  entails  is  enough  to  defeat  the  Water 
and  Power  Act  over^vhelmingly.  Even  if  this 
risk  were  minimized  the  folly  of  handing  so 
huge  a  sum  as  $500,000,000  to  an  autocratic 
board  of  five  men  empowered  to  spend  it  as 
they  see  fit  and  authorized  to  create  a  political 
machine  that  would  be  more  powerful  than 
the  people  themselves  is  apparent  enough  to 
condemn  the  measure  utterly. 
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can  foreign  office  towards  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope, have  been  the  main  contributing  in- 
fluences. The  fourth  year  of  peace  ends  with 
all  European  paper  currencies,  excepting  those 
of  neutral  Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  and  Hol- 
land, at  a  discount  from  normal  parity  rang- 
ing from  nearly  10  per  cent,  in  England  to 
more  than  99  per  cent,  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Poland. 

In  England  it  finds  unemployed  labor,  al- 
though much  reduced  from  the  percentage  of 
nearly  one-quarter  of  the  trade-union  mem- 
bership which  it  reached  in  the  middle  of 
1921,  nevertheless  running  as  high  as  15  per 
cent.,  as  against  an  unemployed  percentage  of 
barely  1  per  cent,  in  the  first  half  of  1920  and 
an  average  of  less  than  2  per  cent,  in  1913. 
The  economic  condition  of  Central  Europe, 
where  governments  have  resorted,  with  com- 
plete disregard  of  consequences,  to  meeting 
the  public  deficit  by  printing  of  new  and  in- 
creasingly    depreciated      paper     money,      has 


The  fourth  annlversarj*  of  the  ending  of  the 
war  approaches  under  circumstances — so  far 
as  regards  return  to  a  normal  political  and 
economic  position — whose  influence  on  the 
public  mind  appears  to  be  alternately  that  of 
creating  extreme  perplexity-  and  of  causing 
profotmd  discouragement.  Nearly  as  long  a 
time  has  now  elapsed  since  the  armistice  as 
was  occupied  by  the  period  of  w^arfare  itself, 
yet  the  disorganization  caused  by  the  great 
conflict  presents  itself  to  the  minds  of  many 
obser\-ers  as  haring  reached  a  stage  of  greater 
confusion  than  at  any  time  since  Germany 
laid  down  her  arms,  says  .\lexander  Dana 
Noyes  in   Scribner's  Magazine. 

Possibly  the  events  of  the  past  few  months 
have  not  produced  the  same  sense  of  disap- 
pointed hopes  as  was  caused  by  the  situation 
of  a  j'ear  ago.  The  world  had  then  hardly 
emerged  from  the  period  of  mistaken  infer- 
ences and  premature  hopefulness  which  had 
marked  the  first  year  of  returning  peace,  when 
removal  of  earlier  apprehensions  of  a  general 
collapse  of  existing  institutions  had  been  fol- 
lowed b>-  a  twelvemonth's  illusive  commercial 
prosperity-,  due  to  over-expanded  credit  and  to 
necessary-  purchase  of  goods  to  replenish  ex- 
hausted stocks.  Today  the  more  prevalent  at- 
titude may  perhaps  be  described  as  one  of 
OTiicism  over  the  prospect  of  any  return  to 
political  or  financial  equlibrium. 

To  this  feeling  the  series  of  futile  confer- 
ences by  European  governments,  the  increas- 
ing financial  anarchy  of  Central  Europe,  and 
the  attitude  of  entire  aloofness  of  the  .A,meri- 
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reached  a  stage  so  utterly  unfamiliar  to  the 
present  generation  that  the  inference  has  been 
drawn,  even  in  many  financial  circles,  that 
there  can  be  no  end  of  the  resultant  wild  con- 
fusion, except  economic  collapse,  politial  dis- 
integration, or  both. 

While  this  was  happening,  the  conflicting 
ideasand  policies  of  the  French  and  British 
governments  regarding  Germany  seemed  at 
times  to  be  straining  the  Anglo-French  En- 
tente. The  United  States,  though  remote 
from  these  immediate  complications,  had  been 
confronted  with  a  labor  dispute  so  formidable 
that  at  one  time  even  government  officials 
talked  privately  of  a  possible  stoppage  of  all 
manufacturing  industry  and  of  a  "social  revo- 
lution." The  absence  of  clear  ideas  of  the 
economic  situation  and  of  our  own  country's 
relation  to  it  had  been  shoAvn.  first  by  enact- 
ment of  the  highest  tariff  schedules  in  our 
history,  at  the  moment  when  we  were  press- 
ing European  governments  to  pay  to  our  treas- 
un.-  the  war  debt,  which  could  not  be  paid 
except   with   the   help   of   shipments   of  mer- 
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chandise  such  as  the  tariff  bill  was  endeavor- 
ing to  prohibit,  and  next  by  a  vote  in  Congress 
(fortunately  blocked  by  the  presidential  veto) 
for  distributing  some  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  European  war,  at  a  moment 
w^hen  one  of  the  most  difficult  debt-refunding 
operations  in  our  history  lay  immediately  be- 
fore the  treasury. 

I  have  purposely  emphasized  these  dis- 
couraging aspects  of  the  economic  situation,  in 
order  that  the  offsetting  considerations— if 
there  are  any — may  be  fairly  balanced  against 
them.  In  such  a  discussion  it  is  always  neces- 
sary first  to  keep  carefully  in  mind  the  lapse 
of  time  which  all  past  experience  has  proved 
indispensable  to  recovery  from  a  great  eco- 
nomic strain.  Even  after  one  of  those  fa- 
miliar financial  and  industrial  crises,  which 
recur  in  ordinary  times  at  intervals  of  twenty 
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years  or  so,  and  which  result  from  over- 
expanded  credit  and  production  during  times 
of  peace,  complete  recuperation  from  the  re- 
sultant industrial  paralysis  usually  occupies  at 
least  half  a  dozen  years.  It  was  not  until  ISSO 
that  the  traces  of  the  panic  of  1873  had 
wholly  disappeared.  The  wreckage  of  the 
panic  of  1S93  was  not  fully  cleared  away  until 
1900.  When  the  great  European  war  began  in 
1914  neither  home  nor  foreign  markets  had 
entirely  regained  the  ground  lost  in  the  eco- 
nomic reaction   after    1907. 

Yet  these  periods  of  forced  readjustment 
were  merely  incidents  of  normal  financial  and 
industrial  history.  The  lost  ground  which  the 
economic  world  is  nowadays  laboring  to  re- 
cover was  sacrificed  under  far  more  destruc- 
tive influences.  What  we  now  have  to  make 
good  again  is  the  most  prodigious  waste  of 
capital,  between  July.  1914.  and  November, 
1918,  which  the  world  has  ever  seen;  a  wholly 


unexampled  strain  on  public  and  private 
credit ;  diversion  during  four  years  from  their 
normal  channels  of  productive  industry  and 
international  trade  ;  and,  along  with  this,  such 
recourse  to  burdensome  taxation  and  to  paper 
money  expedients  as  is  quite  without  parallel 
in  the  historv'  of  the  world. 

When,  therefore,  both  political  and  eco- 
nomic unsettlement  is  seen  today  to  be  con- 
tinuing— when  the  fourth  year  after  the  armis- 
tice and  the  second  after  the  breakdown  of 
the  machinery  of  over-inflated  credit  have 
elapsed  without  evidence  of  return  to  normal 
activities  in  trade,  finance,  and  industry — it 
may  at  least  be  said  that  we  are  only  repeating 
history.  If  recovery  from  the  reaction  fol- 
lowing what  we  call  the  recurrent  financial 
crises  in  time  of  peace  has  thus  been  delayed, 
it  would  hardly  be  reasonable  to  look  for  an 
earlier  recovery  when  we  have  not  only  to 
retrace  the  steps  taken  in  a  period  of  over- 
done speculation  and  promotion,  but  to  rebuild 
the  structure  of  capital  and  credit  torn  down 
in  the  economic  recklessness  of  a  great  war. 

Four  years  after  return  of  peace  is  a  short 
space  of  time  for  that  achievement.  It  was 
in  1869,  almost  exactly  four  years  after  the 
ending  of  the  civil  war,  that  the  utter  dis- 
organization of  our  paper  currency  received 
its  most  powerful  demonstration  in  the  long- 
remembered  "Black  Friday"  panic,  when  the 
gold  value  of  the  American  paper  dollar 
fluctuated  wildly  in  a  single  day  between  75 
and  60  cents,  and  when  mercantile  business 
came  temporarily  to  a  standstill.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  a  formal  message 
to  Congress,  had  officially  declared  it  to  be 
"just  and  equitable"  that  interest  payments 
on  our  war  debt  should  be  stopped  and  the 
amount  previously  devoted  to  that  purpose  be 
applied  to  reduction  of  the  principal.  In  the 
same  year  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a 
large  majority,  had  resolved  that,  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  depreciation  of  the  out- 
standing paper  currency,  "the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  country  require  an  increase." 

Financial  and  economic  conditions  in  Eu- 
rope during  1819,  four  years  after  the  ending 
of  the  long  French  war.  were  in  many  re- 
spects more  confused  and  chaotic  than  at  any 
time  since  Waterloo.  England  tried  to  resume 
gold  payments  on  her  currency  during  that 
year,  and  failed;  the  achievement  did  not  be- 
come possible  until  three  years  later.  France 
had  borrowed  in  the  London  market  the  funds 
to  pay  the  war  indemnity  assessed  against 
her;  as  a  consequence,  the  value  of  all  other 
French  securities  had  collapsed.  Continental 
Europe  was  confronted  with  grinding  poverty; 
in  particular,  a  decline  of  more  than  75  per 
cent,  in  the  price  of  wheat  had  brought  inter- 
national commerce  to  a  halt.  For  commercial 
England  it  was  a  year  of  bankruptcies  ;  for  in- 
dustrial England  a  season  of  angry  labor  dis- 
rutes  with  resultant  paralysis  of  production  ; 
for  political  Europe  a  period  of  uprisings 
Sj-ainst  established  governments,  which  were 
believed  at  the  time  to  threaten  the  stability  of 
existing  institutions. 

Now  comparisons  of  this  sort  prove  little 
except  the  fact  that,  in  the  world's  experience 
of  the  longer  past,  recovery  from  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  a  great  war  has  occu- 
pied a  considerably  longer  time  than  the  four 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  1918,  but  that, 
notwithstanding  such  disappointment  of 
financial  hopes  (for  there  were  people  then, 
as  now,  who  would  have  had  the  economic 
status  quo  restored  in  a  year  or  two),  the 
process  of  recuperation  was  none  the  less 
going  on  steadily.  In  those  two  periods  of  re- 
cuperation after  war,  the  reader  of  history 
will  probably  allot  fifteen  or  twenty  years  be- 
fore financial,  commercial,  and  industrial  con- 
ditions as  they  existed  at  return  of  peace  had 
been  readjusted  to  a  normal  footing.     But  the 


essential  fact  is  that  they  were  thus  read- 
justed, and  that  the  signs  of  returning  pros- 
perity invariably  came  into  sight  at  a  moment 
when  there  appeared  to  be  the  least  hope  for 
them.  Whether  that  necessary  interval  of  re- 
cuperation ought  to  be  shorter  now  than  in 
those  earlier  years,  because  of  the  greater 
power  and  facilities  of  accumulated  capital, 
or  longer  because  of  the  vastly  more  compli- 
cated machinery  of  production  and  credit 
which  was  deranged  or  shattered  in  the  war, 
is  another  matter.  It  does  not  alTect  the 
question  how  far  the  world  at  large  has 
already  actually  proceeded  during  the  four 
years  since  1918  on  the  road  to  economic  re- 
covery. 

When  we  look  for  tangible  evidence  on  this 
question,  we  are  confronted  at  once  by  some 
curious  anomalies.  If  by  economic  recovery 
we  mean  resumption  of  production  and  trade 
on  the  pre-war  scale,  great  activity  in  finance 
and  industry,  full  employment  for  labor,  then 
Germany  is  the  one  European  country  which 
has  made  and  is  making  the  most  rapid  for- 
ward strides.  England,  France,  and  Italy,  not 
to  mention  the  so-called  European  neutrals 
and  the  United  States,  are  admitedly  in  the 
grip  of  trade  reaction.  Even  Great  Britain's 
foreign  trade  stands  far  below  the  physical 
volume,    not    only    of    1913    and    1912,    but   of 

1919  andy   1930. 

The  first  edition  of  "Van  Dyke's  Complete 
Four  Decimal  Bond  Value  Tables,"  a  new 
bond  basis  book  of  480  pages,  is  on  the  press 
and  will  shortly  be  published  in  desk  and 
pocket   sizes. 

The  Financial  Press  of  116  Broad  Street, 
New  York  City,  are  the  publishers,  who  an- 
nounce that  the  new  book  is  by  far  the  most 
comprehensive  and  complete  book  of  its  kind 
ever  published. 

Bond  houses,  financial  institutions,  and  in- 
vestors will  be  interested  to  know  that  some 
of  the  features  of  this  new  four-decimal  book 
of  bond  values  will  include  a  simple  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  bond  value  figures  for  quick 
and  easy  reference  ;  the  whole  range  of  yields 
from  3  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  is  given  on 
two  pages  facing  each  other ;  each  coupon 
rate  is  given  by  itself ;  a  side  thumb-index  is 
added ;  an  unusual  number  of  rates  and 
periods  are  covered  ;  in  addition  to  quarters, 
both  eighths  and  tenths  are  given  from  3  per 
cent,  to  12  per  cent,  inclusive,  and  quarters 
from  12  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent.;  figures  run 
to  four  decimals  throughout. 
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that  period  was  more  than  double  the  amount 
needed. 

These  bonds  are  a  prior  lien,  ahead  of  all 
mortgages,  including  those  of  the  Federal  and 
Joint  Stock  Land  Banks,  on  all  of  the  lands, 
improvements,    and    irrigation    system    in    the 


G.  E.  Miller  &  Co.  are  offering  $113,200 
Fruitland  Irrigation  District  (a  municipal 
corporation  located  in  the  Columbia  River 
Valley,  Stevens  County,  Washington)  6  per 
cent,  serial  gold  bonds,  due  serially  Septem- 
ber   1,    1931-1940. 

The  Fruitland  Irrigation  District  is  a  mu- 
nicipal corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Washington  in  1919.  It  is 
located  in  the  famous  Columbia  River  Valley 
at  the  junction  of  the  Colville  and  Columbia 
rivers.  The  irrigation  system  was  constructed 
in  1903  and  the  lands  now  in  the  district 
have  been  successfully  irrigated  and  culti- 
vated since  that  time.  These  bonds  have 
been  issued  to  pay  for  recent  reconstruction 
and  improvements  of  portions  of  the  system. 
The  rich,  fertile  soil  is  from  sixteen  to  thirty 
feet  deep. 

In  addition  to  an  average  annual  precipita- 
tion of  seventeen  inches,  abundant  water  is 
diverted  to  these  lands  from  the  Colville 
River.  This  ample  water  supply  is  assured 
by  the  purchase  of  the  riparian  rights  which 
have  been  confirmed  by  court  decree.  This 
right  is  the  earliest  on  the  river.  The  mini- 
mum flow  of  the  Colville  River  over  a  period 
of  thirty-two  years  was  in  August,  1920.  The 
water   supply   available  to   these   lands   during 


Dependable  Advice 

17  O  R  35  years  this 
■*•  company  has  been  ad- 
visor to  many  bond  buyers 
in  C'-lifornia.  Our  recom- 
mendations are  based  on 
the  needs  of  ihe  investor, 
and  our  long  experience  in 
judging  s*=curities. 

We  w^jU  be  glad  to  assist 
you,  Without  obligation  on 
your  part,  in  the  plaqning 
of  your  investments. 

WM.R.STAATSCO. 

Alexander  Bldg.,  Montgomery  St.,  cor.  of  Bush 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Keamy  301 
LOS  ANGELES  SAN  DIEGO  PASADENA 
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Oregon  Bonds 

C  Tax     Exempt ) 

This  is  the  current  rate  for 

Farm  M  o  r  tgage  Loans 

in  the  State  of  Oregon- 
secured  by  a  First  Mortgage  on  ranch  property  valued  at  nearly 
five  times  amount  of  bonds  issued.    Ask  for  information  regarding: 

JORDAN  VALLEY  CATTLE  CO. 

Phone  Sutler  334 

G'E'MILLER  ^  COMPANY 


MUNICIPAL 


Portland 

Seattle 


CORPORATION 


'^»»£RNME''* 


JAN  Francisco 
.OS  Angeles 


1 05  Montgomeiy  Street 
SAN  FKANCISCO 

Phone  Sutter  334 


229  First  Narional  Batik  Bldg. 
OAKLAND 

Phone  Lakeside  1934 


LOGAN  &  BRYAN 

STOCK,  BOND,  COHON,  COFFEE, 
SUGAR  AND  GRAIN  BROKERS 

DIRECT  PRIVATE  WIRES 

Pacific  to  Atlantic — U.  S.  and  Canada 
MEMBERS: 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
BOSTON  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  COTTON  EXCH.\NGE 
NEW  YORK  COFFEE  EXCH,\NGE 
NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE 
NEW  ORLEANS  COTTON  EXCHANGE 
PITTSBURG  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE 
WINNIPEG  GRAIN  EXCHANGE 
ST.  LOUIS  MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 
S,\LT  LAKE  CITY  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
LOS  ANGELES  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
PHILADELPHIA  BOURSE 
MONTREAL  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRANCH  OFHCES  AT 

401  Montgomery  Street 

and 

Merchants  Exchange  Bldg. 

Telephone  Garfield  3000 

R.  C.  JENKINS,    C.  S.  LAWRENCE, 
San  Francisco  Managers 


entire  district  with  an  appraised  value  of 
$2,750,200.  These  bonds  constitute  the  entire 
bonded   debt   of  the   district. 


Electric  light  and  power  comapnies  of  the 
United  States,  since  1914,  have  sold  1,320,224 
shares  of  stock  to  their  customers.  They 
added  204,550  stockholders  in  this  way.  Six 
per  cent,  of  their  customers  are  stockholders. 
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The  number  of  new  stockholders  added  in 
1921  was  fifty-one  times  the  number  added 
in  1914,   says  Cleveland  Topics. 

Thus,  by  selling  its  securities  to  approxi- 
mately 87,000  customers,  which  is  the  only 
real  public  ownership  of  utility  property  that 
can  ever  remotely  approach  success,  the  elec- 
tric light  and  power  industry  is  acquainting 
the  public  with  its  affairs. 

The  man  with  his  savings  invested  in  a 
utility  security  will  take  pains  to  find  out 
how  that  money  is  being  used.  By  so  doing 
he  will  learn  the  service  standards  which  the 
utility  companies  impose  upon  themselves  and 
have  imposed  on  them  by  the  various  regula- 
tory tribunals  under  the  jurisdiction  of  w'hich 
they  operate.  He  will  learn  of  the  care  taken 
by  utility  executives  to  promote  efficiency  and 
to  give  satisfactory  service  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible rate. 

He  will  know  how  to  distinguish  between 
the  rant  of  the  demagogue,  and  the  con- 
structive criticism  of  the  clear  thinker,  which 
every  utility  welcomes.  He  will  learn  that 
the  purpose  of  the  utility  is  to  ser\'e  and  he 
will  permit  nothing  to  interfere  with  that 
service. 

Customer-ownership  pays  big  dividends,  not 
to  the  utility,  but  to  the  public  as  well. 


The  record  number  of  words  sent   in   one 
minute  by  the  Morse  code  is  forty-nine. 
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Anglo  London  Paris  Company 

One  Saniome  Street       San  Francisco 
Phons  Kearny  5600 


The  French  American  Bank 

OF     SAN     FRANCISCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial— Checking—Savings 

Resources  Over  $16,000,000 

A    Genera!    Banking    Business    Transacted 

Commercial  and  Personal  Checking 
Accounts    Solicited 

Savings    Accounts    receive    interest    at    the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,   per  annum 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  $3.50 

OFFICERS 

Leon   Bocqueraz    President 

J.    M.    Dupas Vice-President 

J.    A.    Bergerot Vice-President 

W.   F.   Duffv Vice-Pres.   and   Cashier 

A.    Eousquet    -. Secretary 

J.    T.    Irilarry Asst.  Cashier 

Chas.  L.  Ebner,  Jr Asst.  Cashier 


BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


Membo'  FdenI  Resene  System  and 
Assvdited  SiTiDgt  Banks  of  San  FraadscA 

The  San  Frandsco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The    San   Francisco   Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St^  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

H1SSI0N  BRANCB BEbsod  ud  2U  StmU 

FARE-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH  . .  aonal  and  7th  Ave. 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH Haight  and  Bdrdere  Sh«U 

June   30th,    1922 

\9sets $76,170,177.18 

Dr^posits 72,4/0.177.18 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 1,000.000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds.  . .      2,700,000.00 
Employt;s'   Pension   Fund 385,984.61 

A  dividend  to  depositors  of  FOUR  AND 
ONE-QUARTER  (4^)  per  cent,  per  annum 
was  dclared  for  the  six  months  ending  June 
30th,      922. 


Books  about  the  East  multiply  on  all  sides. 
The  epidemic,  in  fact,  is  almost  as  contagious 
as  that  of  South  Sea  literature  a  year  ago.  In 
addition  to  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham's  purely 
artistic,  impressionistic  treatment  of  the  Ce- 
lestial country,  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  we  have  received,  in  the  last  week  or 
two,  three  other  books  concerned  with  various 
phases  of  the  newly-discovered,  oldest  conti- 
nent. "The  Charm  of  the  Middle  Kingdom," 
by  James  Reid  Marsh  (Little,  Brown  &  Co. ; 
$3),  is  a  handsome  volume  of  the  gift  variety 
that  seems  to  our  uninitiate  eyes  to  give  a 
representative  if  perhaps  too  attractive  pic- 
ture of  the  Far  East.  Judging  from  the  pho- 
tographs of  templed  roofs  and  battlements. 
of  marble  boats  and  porcelain  pailows,  and 
Oriental  farms  and  gardens,  one  would  sup- 
pose the  Middle  Kingdom  the  most  para- 
disiacal spot  to  be  found  in  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  a  mundane  existence.  Unfortunately 
for  the  too  easy  attainment  of  such  unde- 
served bliss  one  remembers  the  first-hand  re- 
ports of  ether  travelers  less  enamored  with 
the  romantic  and  esthetic  quality  of  the  oldest 
extant  civilization.  But,  after  all,  most  of  us 
do  not  go  to  China  and  we  should  be  grateful 
to  Mr.  Marsh  for  supplying  us  with  such  an 
innocuous   substitute. 


Two  other  books  deal  with  the  political  and 
economic  aspects  of  modern  China.  "The 
Problem  of  China,"  by  Bertrand  Russell  (The 
Century  Company;  $2),  "sometime  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  Government  University 
of  Peking,"  is  primarily  a  study  of  the  effects 
of  Western  influence  on  Enstern  civilization. 
Mr.  Russell  traces  the  interactions  of  these 
modern  political  currents  and — as  his  brief  is 
plainly  for  China — emphasizes  the  dangers  of 
foreign  aggression  there  while  developing  the 
importance  of  China's  contribution  to  the 
West.  . 

The  third  of  our  China  books  has  the  in- 
terest of  being  the  work  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen, 
ex-president  of  the  Republic  of  Southern 
China — though  one  hardly  dares  speak  even 
of  that  institution  in  the  present  tense  in 
view  of  China's  frequent  political  volte-faces. 
As  a  first-hand  account  of  Sun  Yat-sen's 
activities — and  his  original  significance  was 
as  the  leader  of  the  revolution  when  the  idea 
of  a  republic  was  first  agitated  under  the 
dowager  empress,  from  whom,  in  fact,  Sun 
fled  with  a  price  on  his  neck — "The  Interna- 
tional Development  of  China"  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons;  $4.50)  has  the  value  of  an  his- 
torical source  book.  A  feature  of  the  book  is 
a  large  folding  pocket  map — most  delightful 
adjunct   of  any  volume. 


But  the  devotees  of  Far  Eastern  interpre- 
tations do  not  limit  themselves  to  the  main- 
land of  Asia.  Literature  on  Japan  is  also 
rife.  E.  P.  Dutton,  notably,  having  lately 
published  two  books  of  Japanese  origins,  one 
of  which,  "Subjects  Portrayed  in  Japanese 
Color  Prints,"  by  Basil  Stewart,  is  not  only 
the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  in 
English,  but  is  one  of  the  most  intrinsically 
valuable  books  of  art  published  in  recent 
years.  The  other,  "In  Lotus-Land  Japan,"  is 
far  more  of  an  exposition  of  national  psy- 
chology than  the   average   travel   book  is   or 


can  ever  hope  to  be.  It  has  been  frequently 
said  that  casual  travelers  are  beyond  their 
rights  in  printing  their  impressions  of  a 
country,  often  based  on  faulty  observation 
and  almost  always  the  result  of  lacking  op- 
portunity. Mr.  Herbert  G.  Ponting,  author  of 
"In  Lotus-Land  Japan"  (Dutton;  $6),  is  a 
vehement  protester  against  travelers  of  this 
ilk.  Undoubtedly,  "to  understand  all  is  to 
love  all" ;  and  though  few  have  the  oppor- 
tunities of  Mr.  Ponting  in  cultivating  this 
benevolent  art,  many  of  us  may  profit  hy  his 
efforts.  Still,  with  all  the  good  will  in  the 
world  to  all  the  races  therein,  we  can  not 
help  feeling  that  people  who  live  long  with 
this  or  that  race  always  earnestly  endeavoring 
to  understand,  to  forgive,  and  to  love,  may 
end  by  sometimes  conferring  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  too  generously.  The  criticism  does 
not  apply  particularly  to  Mr.  Ponting's 
patiently  sincere  interpretation  of  the  Jap- 
anese people.  We  simply  throw  it  out  as  a 
precaution  towards  keeping  the  balance  in  all 
well-meant  attempts  to  see  eye-to-eye  with 
other  races.  R.  G. 


Notes  of  BookB  and  Authort 
Two  posthumous  books  by  Lord   Bryce  are 
to   be   published  in   the   near   future.      One   is 
the  promised  volume,   "Memories   of  Travel." 

The  late  Mr.  William  H.  Hudson  and  the 
late  Mr.  Edward  Thomas  were  great  personal 
friends  and  their  work  had  great  points  of  re-' 
semblance.  The  later  years  of  Hudson  were 
spent  in  Cornwall,  a  county  which  he  liked. 
When  Thomas  went  away  to  the  war,  never 
to  come  back  again,  he  had  a  house  in  Hamp- 
shire. It  was  a  grief  to  Hudson  when  he 
heard  of  Thomas'  death,  and  he  helped  to 
make  his  books  better  known  than  they  were. 
A  volume  of  posthumous  essays  by  Thomas  is 
appearing  soon,  and  on  the  night  he  died 
Hudson  was  writing  a  preface  which,  though 
unfinished,   will  appear  in  it. 

A  new  and  beautifully  illustrated  edition  of 
the  works  of  Jane  Austen  issued  recently  by 
the  Duttons  is  another  proof  of  her  con- 
tinuing vitality.  This  new  edition  is  com- 
plete in  six  volumes,  which  are  sold  both  sep- 
arately and  in  the  set,  and  it  has  sixteen 
lovely  illustrations  in  color  by  C.  E.  Brock, 
an  English  artist  known  as  an  illustrator  of 
many  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth-century 
books. 

The  ten  best  plays  during  the  past  season 
as  selected  by  Burns  Mantle  in  his  third  an- 
nual of  the  American  stage,  "The  Best  Plays 
of  1921-1922"  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.),  are: 
"Anna  Christie,"  by  Eugene  G.  O'Neil ;  "A 
Bill  of  Divorcement."  by  Clemence  Dane ; 
"Dulcy,"  by  George  S.  Kaufman  and  Marc 
Connelly;  "He  Who  Gets  Slapped,"  by  Leonid 
Andreyev ;  "Six-Cylinder  Love,"  by  William 
Anthony  McGuire;  "The  Hero,"  by  Gilbert 
Emery;  "The  Dover  Road."  by  A.  A.  Milne; 
"Ambush,"  by  Arthur  Richman  ;  "The  Circle." 
by  W.  Somerset  Maugham;  "The  Nest,"  by 
Paul  Geraldy. 

A  small  sheaf  of  letters  from  John  G.  Whit- 
tier  to  Elizabeth  Lloyd  of  Philadelphia  will 
shortly  be  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.      It  is   one   of   the   most  interesting 
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literary  "finds"  of  the  year.  Whittier's  friend- 
ship with  the  young  Quakeress  was  known  to 
his  biographer,  Pinckard,  but  apparently  he 
did  not  know  that  Whittier  had  twice  pro- 
posed marriage  to  her.  The  letters  are 
marked  throughout  by  a  shyness  and  reserve, 
a  Quaker  quality  that  gives  them  both  indi- 
viduality and  charm. 

Ion  Luca  Caragiale,  the  representative  man 
of  letters  of  Roumania,  was  the  son  of  an 
actor  and  a  peasant  woman  whose  personality 
is  said  to  reflect  the  spirit  of  his  country.  In 
three  years  he  rose  from  an  inefficient  proof- 
reader to  a  successful  author — even  as  did 
our  own  Sinclair  Lewis.  Despite  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  radical  in  politics  he  was  a  friend 
of  the  late  liberal  leader,  Take  Jonescu.  He 
was  a  passionate  advocate  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  an  epicurean,  a  humorist,  and  a  mystic. 
He  had  flashes  of  genius,  but  never  properly 
capitalized  them.  Four  comedies,  one  drama, 
and  about  a  hundred  sketches  are  all  that  he 
ever  wrote. 


HeresWhere^uPut 
£ono£iJe  inVburMotor 


You^put  long  life  in  your  motor 
if  you  keep  the  crankcase  full  of 
"Aristo"  Motor  Oil. 
A  motor,  like  the  human  system, 
requires  the  right  sort  of  food  if 
it  is  to  endure  time,  and  this 
food^OIL — must  be  selected  to 
meet  the  varying  conditions  of 
ag-e,  type  and  usage  of  the  motor 
and  seasons  of  the  year. 
"Aristo"  Motor  Oil  is  refined 
in  different  grades  to  meet  these 
variations  and  the  service  de- 
partment, maintained  by  the 
Union  Oil  Company  is  ready  to 
advise  you  in  the  selection  of 
the  proper  grade  for  your  needs. 
This  service  is  fully  at  your  call 
in  every  part  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


Union  Oil  Co. 

of  California 


Telephone    Direct 
Sutter  6654       Oakland  1017 
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1,800,000  cups  served  at  ihe  Panall 
Pacific  International  Exposition. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Bill  the  Bachelor. 

Danis  Mackail  has  all  the  desirable  at- 
tributes of  a  writer  of  light  fiction.  He  has 
just  enough  humor,  pathos,  romanticism,  and 
whatever  the  other  traits  are  to  suit  all 
readers  of  that  indispensable  class  of  litera- 
ture, whether  they  be  habitues  or  merely  tired 
people  looking  for  a  mental  vacation.  Mr. 
Mackail  supplies  it,  with  not  a  little  zest 
thrown  in.  "Romance  to  the  Rescue"  was 
very  good  in  this  line,  but  as  his  publishers 
justly  assert,  "Bill  the  Bachelor"  is  better. 
The  latter,  Mr.  Mackail's  third  and  latest 
novel,  preserves  the  balance  in  the  elements 
of  popular  fiction  enumerated  above  so 
adroitly  that  one  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
essentially  light,  humorous  quality  of  Mr. 
Mackail's  work — the  acid  test  of  true  com- 
edy. "Bill  the  Bachelor"  is  in  fact  a  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  employment  for  a  leisure 
evening,  a  few  hours'  train  travel,  or  a  period 
of  the  blues. 

Bill  the  Bachelor.  By  Denis  Mackail.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $2. 

The  Importance  of  Bird  Life. 
Studies  in  natural  history  are  very  much 
to  the  fore  nowadays.  Perhaps  the  belated 
popularity  of  William  H.  Hudson's  book  has 
something  to  do  with  this  particular  kink  in 
the  book  curve,  but  at  least  books  on  birds 
and  beasts  in  general  and  the  fauna  and  flora 
of  certain  regions  in  particular  are  prevalent. 
It  may  be  merely  one  of  the  many  reactions 
of  the  war.  A  late  contribution  to  aviary 
studies  is  "The  Importance  of  Bird  Life,"  by 
G.  Inness  Hartley,  a  writer  who  merits  a  word 
of  introduction  on  his  own  quite  aside  from 
this  capable  book.  He  is  a  grandson  of 
George  Inness,  our  preeminent  national  land- 
scape painter,  and  has  quite  evidently  in- 
herited his  illustrious  ancestor's  close  rela- 
tionship with  nature.  "The  Importance  of 
Bird  Life,"  however,  is  not  so  much  on  the 
Fabre  style  of  research  into  minor  forms  of 
life  as  an  economic  and  evolutionary  survey 
of  the  significance  of  bird  preservation.  The 
average  lay  reader  will  acquire  a  foundation 
of  bird  lore  that  will  rationalize  his  ideas  on 
many  things  from  domesticated  fowls  to 
feather  factories. 

The  Imfortance  of  Bird  Life.  By  G.  Inness 
Hartley.      New    York:    The   Century  Company;    $2. 


On  a  Chinese  Screen. 

Mr.  Somerset  Maugham  has  been  traveling 
in  the  Orient — perhaps  he  is  there  still  and 
there  may  be  yet  other  literary  results  of  the 
sojourn — with  "On  a  Chinese  Screen"  to 
show  as  the  fruit  of  his  travels.  This  daintily- 
named  volume  is  a  collection  of  an  immense 
number  of  Chinese  thumbnail  sketches,  con- 
cerning  which   Mr.    Maugham   writes : 

"I  wrote  these  sketches  while  I  was  resting 
in  my  chair  on  the  road  in  China,  or  going 
down  one  river  or  another  in  native  craft. 
They  were  merely  potted  down  as  material 
for  future  work,  rather  than  with  any  thought 
of  publication ;  from  day  to  day,  as  an  odd 
character  came  across  my  path,  or  as  a  scene 
or  an  incident  impressed  me ;  and  on  re- 
reading them,  I  reflected  that  the  reader  might 
just  as  well  make  short  stories,  novels,  and 
plays,  and  save   me   a  great  deal   of  trouble." 

The  results  are  more  than- raw  material  for 
stories  and  plays,  Mr.  Maugham  to  the  con- 
trary. They  are  finished  products,  but  of  the 
pastel  or  hasty  etching  type,  and,  we  suspect, 
are  far  more  interesting  presented  in  this  ex- 
tempore fashion  than  they  would  be  if  worked 
for  all  they  are  worth.  The  ensemble  inci- 
dentally is  a  vivid  if  rather  kaleidoscopic  pic- 
ture  of  present-day  China. 

On  a  Chinese  Screen.  By  W.  Somerset 
Maugham.  New  York:  Goerge  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   $2. 

The  Greek  Lyric. 
Lovers  of  Greek  poetry  will  welcome  this 
first  of  the  three  volumes  of  the  Greek  lyric, 
which  Mr.  Edwards  is  preparing  for  the  Loeb 
Classical  Library.  In  the  forty  years  since 
the   fourth    edition    of    Eergk's   "Poets   Lyrici 


JOHN    HOWELL 

IMPORTER        BOOKS       PDBLISHER 
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Libraries  Bought  and  Sold 

328  Post  Street  :  Union  Square 

SuH.r  3268 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Wright  Magazine 

("  Not  for  self,  but  for  others  ") 

Only  $1.00  a  Year. 

Besides  a  serial  and  short  stories  it 
contains  departments  for  literary  and 
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Grseci"  appeared,  our  slender  store  of  these 
precious  fragments,  thanks  to  the  discoveries 
made  by  the  Egj'ptian  Exploration  Fund  and 
similar  societies,  has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  new  edition  has  been  long  overdue. 
Mr.  Edmond's  three  volumes  when  completed 
will  go  far  toward  supplying  this  want.  They 
will  contain  all  the  fragments,  except  those  of 
a  merely  paleographical  importance,  from 
Eumelus  to  Timotheus. 

Volume  I  includes  the  Greek  texts  and 
translations  of  Terpander.  Alcman,  Sappho 
and  Alcxus,  together  with  the  ancient  ac- 
counts of  such  early  poets  as  Olympas  and 
Thaletas,  of  whom  we  have  no  surviving  frag- 
ments, and  "the  chief  passages  in  ancient 
literature  which  throw  light  on  the  life  and 
personality  of  the  poets  and  their  literary 
reputations  in  antiquity."  The  Greek  text  is 
equipped  with  an  apparatus  critictis,  and  the 
English  translation  is  accompanied  by  brief 
explanatory  and  illustrative  notes.  The  vol- 
ume has  complete  indices  of  authors  and  sub- 
jects and  a  table  of  cross  references  to  older 
editions  of  the  fragments. 

The  English  translation  is  readable  and 
fairly  literal  where  it  is  prose,  and  abominable 
where  it  is  verse.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
why  scholars  who  translate  poetry  persist  in 
turning  it  into  doggerel  when  ordinary  prose 
would  be-  better. 

Lyra  Gr-€Ca.  Volume  I.  The  Loeb  Classical 
Library.  Edited  and  translated  by  J.  M.  Ed- 
monds.    London:  William  Hcinemann;  New  York: 

G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $2.25. 


New  Books  Received. 

A  World  Worth  While.  By  W.  A.  Rogers. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;    $3. 

A  record  of  "Auld  Acquaintance"  with  an  intro- 
duction  by    Booth   Tarkington. 

Battles  and  Enchantments  Retold  from 
Ancient  Irish  Literature.  By  Norreys  Jephson 
O'Conor.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $2. 

Irish    folklore. 

The     Best     Pl.^ys     of     1921-1922.      By     Burns 
Mantle.     Boston:   Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;   $2. 
And  the  Year  Book  of  the  Drama  in  America. 

The  Just  Steward.  By  Richard  Dehan.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $2. 

"A  story  of  the  lure,  the  mystery,  the  occult 
power  of  the  East." 

Laughter   Limited.      By    Nina  Wilcox    Putnam. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.75. 
By  the  author  of  "West  Broadway,"  etc. 

Ann   and  Her  Mother.      By  O.  Douglas.     New 
York:   George  H.   Doran  Company;  $1.75. 
The  story  of  a  Scotch  parish. 

The  Sun    Chaser.      By  Jeannette    Marks.      Cin- 
cinnati:   Stewart  Kidd  Company;   $1.75. 
A  play  in  four  acts. 

Contemporary  One-Act  Plays  of  1921.     Edited 

by  Frank  Shay.     Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Com- 
pany;   $3.75. 

A  companion  volume  to  "Fifty  Contemporary 
One-Act   Plays." 

Appraisements  and  Asperities.  By  Felix  E. 
Schelling.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany;  $2. 

Contemporary    comment. 

Red   Robin.      By  Jane  Abbott.     Philadelphia:  J. 
B.    Lippincott   Company;    $1.75, 
Juvenile. 

Peter  Cotterell's  Treasure.  By  Rupert  Sar- 
gent Holland.  Philadelphia:  J,  E.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany;   $1.75. 

An  adventure  story  for  boys. 

Through  the  Cloud  Mountain.  By  Florence 
Scott  Bernard.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;    $2.S0. 

With   eight  color  illustrations  by   Gertrude  Kay. 

Adventures  of   a   Brownie.      By    Miss    Mulock. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $3. 
Gift   edition. 

Subjects  Portrayed  in  Japanese  Colour-Prints. 
By  Basil  Stewart.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;   $40. 

A  collector's  guide  with  list  of  artists,  reproduc- 


tions   of   artists'    signatures,    publishers'    seals,    and 
actors'  crests;  bibliograpny  and  index. 

The     Gland     Stealers.      By     Bertram     Gayton. 
Philadelphia:   J.   B.  Lippincott  Company;   $1.75. 
A  comedy  of  today. 

The  Next  to  Nothing  House.  By  Alice  Van 
Leer  Carrick,  Boston:  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press;    $2.50. 

With  sixty  interior  views  of  the  house. 

David    the    Dreamer.       By    Ralph    Bergengren. 
Boston:  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press;  $2.50. 
Juvenile. 

Women  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  Wini- 
fred Stephens.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$5. 

A  picturesque  history  of  the  feminist  movement 
during  the  French   Revolution. 

The  Genoa  Conference.  By  J.  Saxon  Mills. 
With  a  foreword  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George. 
New  York:    E.   P.   Dulton  &  Co.;   $8. 

The  Print  of  My  Remembrance.  By  Augustus 
Thomas,     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $4. 

The  story  of  a  playwright  who  began  his  career 
working  on  a  railroad. 

Letters  of  James  Gibbo.v  Huneker.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $3.50. 

Collected  and  edited  by  Josephine  Huneker. 

Companionable  Books.  By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
New  York;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $2. 

Literary  studies. 

The  Love  Legend.     By  Woodward  Boyd.     New 
York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.75. 
A  novel. 

■    Dick  and  Larry,  Freshmen.     By  Francis  Lynde. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.60. 
"A  novel  for  boys. 

Poems  of  American  Patriotism.  Chosen  by 
Brander  Matthews.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons;    $3.50. 

An  extended  and  revised  edition  illustrated  by 
N.   C.    Wyeth. 

What    Your    Hand    Reveals.      By   Henri    Rem. 
New  York:  E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $5. 
Translated  from  the  French, 

Peregrine's  Progress.  By  Jeffery  Farnol.  Bos- 
ton:  Little,    Brown  &   Co.;   $2. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "The  Broad  High- 
way." 

The  Charm  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  By 
James  Reid  Marsh.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
$3. 

"Intimate  glimpses  of  the  East." 

The  Fun  of  Being  a  Fat  Man.  By  William 
Johnston.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  75  cents. 

By  the  rotund  editor  of  the  New  York  World. 

The  Bright  Shawl.  By  Joseph  Hergesheimer. 
New  York:   Alfred  A.   Knopf;    $2. 

A  novel. 

King   Arthur's    Socks.      By   Floyd    Dell.      New 
York:   Alfred  A.   Knopf;   $2.50. 
And  other  village  plays. 

Glimpses    of    Authors.      By    Caroline    Ticknor. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $3.50. 
Episodes  of  literary  life. 

David  Ives.  By  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.75. 

A    story    of    St.    Timothy's,    a    boys'    boarding 

school. 

Ariel.  By  Jose  Enrique  Rodo,  Translated  with 
introductory  essay  by  F.  J.  Stinson.  Boston: 
Houghton   Mifflin   Company;    $1.75. 

An  essay  by  one  of  the  foremost  philosophers  of 

South  America. 

The  Way  of  Poetry.  An  anthology  for  young 
readers  by  John  Drinkwater.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin    Company;    $2. 

Wonders  of  Chemistry,  By  A.  Freredick  Col- 
lins. New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company; 
$1.60. 

Popular  chemistry. 

Loyalties.      By   John    Galsworthy.      New    York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1. 
A  drama  in  three  acts. 

The  Penitent.  By  Edna  Worthley  Underwood, 
Boston:   Houghton   Mifflin   Company;    $2. 

The  first  of  a  trilogy  of  novels  that  will  picture 
the  crumbling  of  Russian  civilization  beginning  in 


IF  YOU  FAVOR 
LIGHT  WINES  AND  BEER 

VOTE    "NO"    ON    THE   WRIGHT    ACT 
Proposition  No.  2  on  the  November  Ballot 
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PROHIBITION  ENFORCEMENT  ACT,  Sub- 
mitted to  electors  by  referendum.  Declares 
unlawful  all  acts  and  omissions  prohibited 
by  the  18th  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution and  by  the  Volstead  Act,  adopting 
the  penalties  therein  prescribed;  vests  state 
courts  with  jurisdiction  and  imposes  upon 
prosecuting  officers,  grand  juries,  magis- 
trates and  peace  officers  the  duty  to  en- 
force said  laws;  permits  local  enforcement 
of  ordinances  prohibiting  the  manufacture, 
sale,  transportation  or  possession  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors;  this  act  to  conform,  auto- 
matically,   to    changes    in    said    Federal    laws. 


Yes 


No 


X 


Mark  X 
Here 


CALIFORNIA  GRAPE  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 


IT'S  THE  WATER. 

Prepared  with  Glacier  Water  from 

Shasta  Springs 

AT   ALL   DEALERS 

SHASTA    WATER    COMPANY 


the    Napoleonic    era    and    ending   with    the    present 
day. 

Daniel  Boone,  Wilderness  Scout.  By  Stewart 
Edward  White,  Garden  City;  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.;  $1.75. 

A   romance  of  the  American   frontier. 

More  Mystery  Tales  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Se- 
lected by  Elva  S.  Smith.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard  Company;   $2. 

Stories  and  poems  of  ghosts  and  wizards  and 
hidden   treasure. 


The  VzJley  of  Content 

By  BLANCHE  UPRIGHT 

A  San  Francisco  author's  first  novel 
— the  dramatic  version  to  be  pro- 
duced in  Nevp  York  this  season,  by 
Marjorie  Rarabeau.  S1.90 


Book  DepU,  Main  Floor. 
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All  Books  that  are  rCTiewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cal, 


IF 


YOU    ARE   A    REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  hour  m  the  real  "Old  Book 
Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE,  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Sutter. 

Rare  Old  Books  Bought,  Sold  and  HuQIed  For  hj 
GEORGE  HARGENS  ((ormerlr  ol  the  While  Houk) 


PAUL  ELDER'S 

239  POST  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEWBEGIN'S    BOOKSTORE 

358  POST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Opposite  Union  Squar- 
A  Shop  knowm  for  its  courteoug  Bcrvice,  and  a 

pleasant  place  to  browse. 

Information  on  books,  authors  and  editions 
gladly  given.  Books  bought  and  sold.  Buyer 
will    call.  Telephone   Douglas  2810 
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November  4,  1922. 


■'SIX  CYLINDER  LOVE." 


This  jolly  little  comedy  was  written  to  the 
taste  of  the  average  American  citizen,  which 
means  the  man  who  buys  an  automobile.  It 
is  wholesome,  salutary,  yet  breezy,  and  full  of 
American  humor ;  a  brand  which  tickles  the 
ribs  of  our  quieter  Anglo-Saxon  cousins  as 
well   as   our  own. 

We  have  some  cause,  indeed,  to  plume  our- 
selves on  a  form  of  humor  which  can  sugar 
pills  of  propaganda,  gild  the  inculcation  of 
domestic  morality  and  business  ethics,  and 
make  people  laugh  delightedly  even  while  they 
are  learning  something. 

Perhaps  people  are  not  really  learning,  in 
"Six-Cylinder  Love,"  so  much  as  clinching 
what  they  already  know.  For  the  play,  in  the 
pleasantest,  breeziest,  and  most  amusing  waj% 
points  out  to  the  average  citizen  that  if  he 
buys  an  automobile  before  he  is  financially 
ready  for  it  he  is  going  to  stagger  under  a 
load  as  heav>'  as  that  borne  by  Atlas.  Yes, 
and  very  much  like  it,  for  to  own  an  auto- 
mobile without  being  sufficiently  heeled  means 
to  buy  with  it  a  very  large  package  of  worldly 
cares. 

In  "Six-Cylinder  Love"  we  fiud  ourselves 
in  the  society  of  those  American  families  of 
moderate  means  who  own  small  country 
bungalows  with  infinitesimal  backyards ;  some- 
thing about  the  same  size  as  their  bank  ac- 
count. 

An  automobile  is  a  peregrinating  edifice, 
and  so,  when  a  bungalow  owner  with  a  bank 
account  that  requires  a  magnifying  glass  to  be 
seen  buys  an  automobile  he  has  two  establish- 
ments with  all  their  financial  responsibilities. 
So  we  find,  in  "Six-Cylinder  Love,"  which 
shows  the  cheerful,  whiskj'-swizzling,  cigar- 
abstracting,  dinner-snatching  brigands  who 
prey  upon  the  car-owner  v/ho  knows  not  how 
to  snub  cheerful  effrontery,  drives  his  car  for 
him,  flirts  with  his  wife,  and  runs  up  bills  to 
his  account  at  roadside  restaurants. 

I  confess  to  not  knowing  the  brand,  but 
one  recognizes  the  A'raisemblance  and  realizes 
that  the  comedy  has  grim  truthfulness  behind 
its  cheerful,  amusing  front.  For  it  is  written 
in  humorous  vein,  the  dialogue  is  brisk,  and 
wittj',  and  one  is  tickled  by  the  tj'pes :  the 
newly-weds,  with  the  innocent  bride  who  in- 
stinctively vamps  her  new  possession,  the  in- 
nocent husband  who  adores  being  vamped,  the 
born  salesman  who  sells  automatically  and  by 
instinct,  the  cheerful  but  slightly  soured  old 
paterfamilias  whose  sin  has  been  his  too  great 
indulgence  to  his  greedy  womankind,  and  the 
flock  of  "cushion  lizards,"  who  live  in  their 
friends'  automobiles,  board  at  their  expense, 
and  get  their  exercise  by  dancing  at  road 
houses.  Of  course  this  picture  of  life  as  she 
is  lived  during  this  age  of  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise stuffed  with  automobiles,  telephones,  and 
ready  credit  is  touched  up  to  hues  somewhat 
higher  than  those  of  life;  but  there  is  enough 
truth  in  it  to  make  it  grip  more  deeply  into 
your  amused  and  interested  response. 

And  an  excellent  company  and  clever  stage 
direction  makes  the  action,  as  well  as  the  dia- 
logue, skid  gayly  over  well-oiled  rollers. 

There  are  several  old  acquaintances  in  the 
company,  Wiliam  Friend  giving  a  genial  repre- 
sentation o£  the  jolly  old  family  man  whose 
humor  has  acquired  an  edge  since  he  has  ac- 
quired an  automobile.  Clem  Bevins  as  Wil- 
liam Douroy,  the  automobile  salesman,  is  a 
sort  of  commercial  Uncle  Sam,  his  depiction 
of  Douroy's  business  talents  and  instinctive 
shrewdness,  his  dry  yet  penetrating  humor, 
and  the  indication  of  a  lurking  heart  under 
the  business-toughness  hide  delighting  by  its 
truth  to  life. 

Miss  Nellie  Burt,  with  her  pretty,  chattering 
voice  of  spring-like  freshness,  and  the  artless 
artfulness  with  which  she  makes  the  young 
newly-wed  beguile  common  sense  and  hardly- 
earned  dollars  out  of  her  husband's  pockets, 
IS  a  delectable  figure  in  the  comedy.  And 
Kingsley  Benedict,  who  plays  the  husband. 
not  only  enters  with  spirit  and  humor  into  the 
comedy  of  the  situations,  but  when  life's  rain- 
storms blow  down  the  walls  of  his  little  para- 
dise the  young  actor  revealed  himself  as  a 
player  of  dramatic  force  and  sincerity;  one 
who  could  touch  hearts  and  win  sympathy 

Mr.  John  H.  Elliott,  another  familiar  pres- 
ence, gave  the  necessary  element  of  shrewd 
kindheartedness  to  the  old  business  man  who 
knew  how  to  administer  a  needed  lesson  and 
S!x  or  ight  other  phtyers  rounded  out  'com- 
petently an  excellent  cast,  among  them  being 
Maureen    Olson,    the    prett>'    actress    who    so 


cleverly  played  the  purring,  scratching  cat  in 
"Nice  People." 

A  full  auditorium  testified  to  the  local  ap- 
preciation of  a  well-heralded  play.  And  the 
audience  reaped  a  fine  harvest,  not  only  of 
laughter,  but  of  the  enjoyment  of  seeing 
common-sensical  ideas  attractively,  humor- 
ously, and  gayly  presented. 

A  good  company  is  always  enjoyable  if  you 
give  them  a  play.  And  there  are  an  unusual 
number  of  pleasant  personalities  in  the  com- 
pany. Even  that  attractive  pair,  the  smiling 
janitor  and  his  equally  smiling  wife,  won  our 
pleased   regard. 

As  for  the  very  wealthy,  they  will  be  amused 
to  see  how  nearly  modest  prosperity  shaves 
poverty,  and  business  men  will  chuckle  over 
the  sudden  deals  that  spring  up.  In  fact  "Six- 
Cylinder  Love"  is  an  amusing  comedy  reflex 
of  life  as  she  is  lived,  even  daring  to  show  its 
more  serious  possibilities,  and  the  reflection 
is  that  of  the  life  of  today. 


"THE  MAN  WHO  CAME   BACK." 


The  world  moves  on,  but  melodrama  stays 
by  us.  The  public  likes  it,  especially  senti- 
mental melodrama,  to  which  class  belongs 
Goodman's  "The  Man  Who   Came  Back." 

Speaking  as  a  jaded  critic  I  find  the  first 
act  is  the  best,  because  it  is  realistic  and  is 
lightened  with  real  humor.  And  the  idea  of 
the  wrong  that  is  done  the  child  of  wealth 
by  feeding  him  on  limitless  streams  of  gold 
appeals  to   one's   reasonable  convictions. 

The  cabaret  scene  brings  in  sentimentality 
and  melodrama,  which  stay  on  the  job  until 
the  end.  I  think  the  audiences  are  delight- 
fully thrilled  by  the  scene  in  the  opium  joint; 
but  to  my  taste  dimly  lighted,  opium-flavored 
degeneracies  should  not  be  too  long  drawn 
out.  There  is  a  suggestion  in  this  act  of  the 
old-fashioned  Eden  Musee  chamber  of  horrors, 
of  which  a  little,  to  a  fastid"ous  taste,  will 
go  a  long  way. 

The  pinery,  with  the  two  sinners  clothed 
and  in  their  right  mind,  offers  the  virtue  of 
contrast.  Fresh  air,  outdoors,  an  agricultural 
occupation,  and  encrgj'  and  industr>-  certainly 
provide  a  welcome  change.  But  the  playwright 
shows  both  sinners  threatened  with  a  relapse. 
Certainly  we  have  no  right  to  think  that 
people  who  have  wallowed  in  Oriental  slums 
are  going  to  find  it  any  too  easy  to  "get 
back." 

Of  course  they  do  get  back  eventually,  to 
the  vast  delight  and  sympathy  of  eA'crybody 
all  round.  And  son  downs  the  old  man  by 
his  moral  victor^',  and  there  is  a  surprise  at 
the  end,  which  always  sends  an  audience  off 
blissfully,  happy. 

Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Armstrong  were 
both  very  good  as,  respectively,  the  father  and 
son,  Robert  Armstrong  contriving,  through  all 
the  winding  ways  of  sin,  to  invest  Harry  Pot- 
ter with  qualities  that  attracted  likeableness 
and  sympathy. 

Peggy  Allenby  is  a  little  crude  in  her  acting, 
but  she  is  young,  and  has  plenty  of  time  in 
which  to  develop.  She  did  quite  well,  and 
she  has  some  pretty  graces  of  girlhood. 
Ed>'na  Davies  gives  some  snap  to  Olive,  Allen 
Atwell  cleverly  differentiates  his  two  separate 
roles  of  the  "Chink"  and  the  Jap,  and  Norman 
Cope  was  effective  in  the  role  of  the  dissolute 
Englishman. 

Although  "The  Man  Who  Came  Back"  is  a 
revival,  the  theme  seems  to  appeal  to  the 
average  theatre-goer.  There  is  a  certain  minor 
tone  in  the  sentiment  of  the  play  similar  to 
that  in  "The  Bird  of  Paradise"  which  wins  a 
response,  and  quite  a  large  audience  at  the 
Curran  on  the  opening  night — and  large  au- 
diences are  scarce  these  times — was  abandon- 
ing itself  to  the  enjoyment  of  melodramatic 
thrills,  of  sentimental  sympathj^  and  of  a  due 
proportion  of  laughter. 


vinia  Winn's  somewhat  self-conscious  come- 
liness was  well  placed  in  the  role  of  Serpo- 
lette,  whose  rural  conception  of  the  airs  and 
graces  of  a  puffed  and  powdered  marquise  was 
given  with  spirit  and  humor. 

Rafael  Brunette's  baritone  was  employed 
with  agreeable  effect  in  the  picturesque  role 
of  the  Marquis,  and  that  reliable  pair  of 
singers,  Nona  Campbell  and  Robert  Carlson, 
although  not  cast  in  the  opera,  figured  as  a 
sort  of  musical  gift  to  the  audience,  in  that 
they  sang  a  duet  which  w?.s  introduced,  and 
in  which  the  two  singers  appeared  to  advan- 
tage. 

The  choral  numbers  were  much  enjoyed, 
their  fluent  tunefulness  sending  the  audience 
forth  humming  many  echoes  of  them. 


"ENTER  MADAME." 


"CHIMES  OF  NORMANDY." 


This  tuneful  little  opera  is  excellent  ma- 
terial for  revivals.  It  will,  apparently,  never 
enter  on  the  long  rest  destined  for  so  many 
of  the  operas  bouffes  of  its  period.  That  was 
a  fruitful  time  for  pieces  of  this  type  when 
"The  Chimes  of  Normandy"  was  born,  and 
something  in  the  storj',  some  essence  of 
drama,  together  with  the  appealing  tunefulness 
of  the  music,  gives  it  perennial  vitality. 

Its  attractive  quality  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  about  two  years  ago  its  unfading  quali- 
ties attracted  the  attention  of  the  directors 
of  both  the  French  and  the  Players  Theatres, 
who,  to  their  dismay,  found  themselves  re- 
viving it  simultaneously.  It  has  been  a  wise 
choice  for  the  Rivoli  this  week,  as  it  is  comic, 
dramatic,  and  deliciously  melodious. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  Ferris  Hart- 
man  did  not  clown  the  part  of  the  old  miser. 
Ferris  Hartman  is  a  competent  actor,  and  is 
not  cast  in  a  mold.  As  a  result  he  gave  a 
dramatic  and  forceful  portrayal  of  the  ancient 
madman,  refraining  from  the  inartistic  over- 
e:-nphasis  that  the  otherwise  bouffe  atmos- 
phere of  the  piece  might  have  caused  in  an 
actor  of  less  judgment  and  experience,  and 
giving  the  weird  scene  of  midnight  madness 
its   due   atmosphere. 

Lillian  Glaser  and  John  Van  gave  excellent 
dramatic  and  vocal  interpretations  to  their 
roles  of  Germaine   and  Grenichaux,   and  La- 


This  play,  by  Gilda  Varesi  and  Dolly  Byrne, 
which  had  a  spectacularly  long  and  successful 
run  in  New  York  and  was  the  means  of 
putting  Gilda  Varesi,  who  played  the  role  of 
the  temperamental  heroine,  at  one  bound  into 
the  limelight  of  the  New  York  stage,  is  now 
being  presented  at  the  Plaza  by  the  Stage 
Guild.  And  since  history  has  a  trick  of  re- 
peating itself,  the  play  has  done  the  same 
good  service  to  Medea  Radzina  in  San  Fran- 
cisco that  it  did  to  Gilda  Varesi  in  New 
York. 

Medea  Radzina  is  an  actress  who  has  been 
living  in  domestic  retirement  since  her  mar- 
riage, after  considerable  experience,  following 
her  training  in  the  Art  Theatre  of  Moscow,  as 
a  player  in  that  theatre,  and  as  a  successful 
actress  in  the  European  picture-play  world. 

The  Stage  Guild  was  very  fortunate  in  se- 
curing her  for  the  role  of  Lisa  Delia  Robbia, 
the  volatile  and  emotional  opera  singer  who 
has  married  an  Anglo-Saxon,  and  whose  wide 
divergence  from  the  tj-pe  of  average  women  of 
his  knowledge  has  caused  her  husband's  affec- 
tions to  undergo  a  slump. 

The  idea  of  the  play  is  to  exhibit  the  fasci- 
nating, unreasoning,  absorbing  and  trying  be- 
ing whom  Gerald  Fitzgerald  has  married  in  all 
her  delightful  volatility  and  variety;  to  show 
how  vain  it  is  for  Gerald  to  try  to  break  his 
chains  when  Madame  elects  to  enter  the  lists 
and  contest  for  his  aft'ections  with  the  lady 
who  wishes  to  supplant  her. 

Gilda  Varesi,  I  should  judge,  got  some  sug- 
gestion of  her  idea  from  "The  Great  Lover," 
revived  here  within  a  few  months  by  Leo 
Ditrichstein,  in  which  an  operatic  tenor  is 
similarly  exploited  as  a  fascinating,  irrespon- 
sible,  and  lovable  child  of  impulse. 

"Enter  Madame"  is  a  play  of  theatrical 
effect  rather  than  of  psychological  subtlety. 
It  gives  a  diverting  picture  of  an  opera 
singer  at  home,  in  the  atmosphere  of  do- 
mesticity, in  which  she  is  about  as  adaptable 
as  a  brilliant  butterfly.  It  shows  her  house- 
hold, and  the  artless  democracy  of  her 
servants,  who  adore  their  mistress  and  live 
in  her  smile ;  revealing,  at  the  same  time, 
the  essential  and  ineradicable  differences  be- 
tween her  nature  and  that  of  her  son  and  hus- 
band. "Enter  Madame"  is  a  better  play  than 
"The  Great  Lover,"  which  has  too  much 
bustle,  too  many  characters,  and  is  altogether 
too  theatrically  arranged  for  effect.  "Enter 
Madame,"  which  frankly  belongs  to  the  same 
class,  is,  however,  more  in  the  line  of  simple 
humanity,  and  the  attention  is  not  diverted, 
as  in  "The  Great  Lover,"  from  the  main 
group  of  characters  by  a  lot  of  people  who 
do  not  have  any  particular  bearing  on  the 
plot. 

A  ve-y  careful  selection  of  players  has  been 
made  beginning  with  Medea  Radzina,  who 
has  uauy  qualifications  to  lend  her  figure  the 
brilliance  due  to  Madame  Delia  Robbia. 
Medea's    R^dzina's    Russianness,    her    strong 


accent  in  English  speech,  her  foreign  appear- 
ance, and  her  ebullient  temperament  all  join 
to  make  her  almost  if  not  quite  an  ideal 
Madame.  It  has  been  said  of  her  that  she 
outshines  Gilda  Varesi,  who  underplayed  the 
part.  As  a  contrast  to  this  criticism  on  Gilda 
Varesi  it  might  almost  be  said  of  Medea 
Radzina  that  she  overplays  it.  At  any  rate 
there  is  something  of  redundancy  of  gesture 
and  inflexion  that  induces  a  slight  sense  of 
fatigue.  Mme.  Radzina  is  almost  too  strenu- 
ous in  some  of  her  scenes,  and  yet,  as  Madame 
sat  at  her  supper-table,  facing  her  cold- 
blooded rival,  whose  character  supplied  an 
excellent  contrast  to  that  of  her  own,  the 
Russian  actress  was  very  eft'ective  in  her 
silent  acting.     That  is  one  of  the  points  that 


ESMOND'S 

"THE  CAKE  SHOP" 
253  Grant  Ave. 

We  offer  a  large  variety 
of  pies,  cakes  and  pastries 
— all  of  the  highest  quality 
and  flavor. 

"ECCLES  CAKES"  Our  Specialty 


Some  Figures  and  a 
Moral. 

An  estimate  by  the  management 
gives  320,000  as  a  round  number 
for  the  total  attendance  at  the 
California   Industries   Exposition. 

A  calculation  based  on  meter 
reading  indicates  that  80,000  per- 
sons drank  at  the  two  fountains  in 
the   Spring  Valley  booth. 

That  is  to  say,  one  person  out  of 
every  four  who  attended  the  expo- 
sition assuaged  his  thirst  in  Spring 
Valley's  rest  room. 

Youngsters  used  the  drinking 
fountains  more  than  their  elders. 
Eoys  used  them  more  than  girls. 

Despite  the  temptation  that  run- 
ning water  offers  to  a  small  boy, 
keeping  the  Spring  \'alley  rest  room 
tidy  presented  no  problem  even  when 
the   attendant   was   absent. 

San  Franciscans,  young  and  old, 
are  polite,  orderly,  and  appreciative 
of  "useful  ser\-ice"  when  it  is 
offered  in  a  sincere  and  kindly  spirit. 

SPEIN<G  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 


Special  Announcement 

HAROLD  KIRBY 

ENGLISH    CONCERT    BARITONE 

(Just  Completed  World  Tour  in  Concert  Recital) 
AN^^OUNCES  THE  OPENING  OF  HIS 

STUDIOS  In  the  Bay  Cities 

Where  He  Will  Be  Prepared  to  Accept  a  Limited  Number  of  Pupils  in 

Voice  Production,  Singing  and  Dramatic  Art 

During  this  season  Jlr.  Kirby  intends  to  devote  iimself  to  teaching  the  principles 
of  Vocal  and  Dramatic  Art  and  will  be  actively  engaged  in  imparting  to  his  pupils 
'  -  1,  1!°"''''"^  ^""^  Experience  acquired  by  him  through  professional  association 
with  the  many  famous  artists  with  whom  he  has  continually  appeared  on  the  pro- 
grammes during  his  recent   Concert  Tours. 

TONE  PLACEMENT— BREATHING-PRODUCTION— 
INTERPRETATION— DICTION -FINISH 

Harold  Kirby,   apart  from  his  public  appearance   as  an  artist,   has   also   gained  for 
Ijj      ^^."'"^''le  reputation  as  a  Teacher.     His  deep  understanding  of  the  voice, 
added  to  his  appreciation  of  the  pupils'  difficulties,  enables  him  to  produce  splendid, 
enduring  results  within  a  reasonably  short  time." — Musical  America. 

SPECIALIST    IN    BOYS'    VOICES 

Boys'  Concert  Choir  AVill  Be  Formed 

Phone  Berkeley  9232  M,  or  wTite  for  appointments,  interviews  and  further  information 

,  ^Temporary  Address,  2539  Benvenue  Avenue,  Berkeley 

A  STUDIO  WILL  BE  OPENED  IN  S.\N  FR.A.NCISCO  AS  SOON  AS  SUITABLE 
ACCOMMODATIONS  CAN   BE   OBTAINED 

The  Harold  Kirby  Studios  of  Vocal  and  Dramatic  Art 


November  4,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


2'^9 


she  learned  at  the  Art  Theatre  of  Moscow, 
where  they  have  always  laid  great  stress  on 
the  art  of  dramatic  pantomime. 

In  respect  to  appearance  she  has  good 
features,  a  markedly  foreign  physiognomy, 
and  is  very  good  looking,  but  not  beautiful. 
The  word  "pretty"  doesn't  come  in.  Her 
features  and  character  expression  do  not  blend 
with  the  word  "pretty."  Mme.  Radzina  is 
rather  petite,  light,  and  quick  in  her  move- 
ments, and  lights  up  beautifully  in  evening 
dress.  She  has  beautiful  hands  with  ex- 
quisitelv  tapering  fingers,  whose  grace  and 
variety  of  gesture  express  the  vivacity  and 
histrionic  urge  of  an  invaluable  temperament. 

In  respect  to  personality  the  actress  is 
richly  gifted;  also  vocally,  her  voice  having 
a  rich,  luscious  quality  that  suits  her  rather 
dazzling  personality.  Which  reminds  me  of 
another  ^-ulnerable  point.  When  Madame 
was  supposed  to  be  suddenly  excited,  pleasur- 
ably  or  otherwise,  the  actress'  voice  lost  its 
delightful  quality  and  rose  to  a  note  of  shrieki- 
ness.  which  invariably  caused  her  utterances 
to   become  partly   or   altogether  unintelligible. 

In  all  other  respects,  however,  she  was 
quite  a  brilliant,  compelling  figure  in  the 
role ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  evident 
that  in  securing  her  for  the  role  of  Madame 
the  Plaza  people  made  a  big  catch  that  has 
come  nearer  to  filling  their  theatre  than  either 
of  the   two   plays   previously  presented. 

"Enter  Madame"  has  the  usual  good  support, 
Mary  Morris  and  Irving  Pichel  subordinating 
themselves  in  small  roles,  Sam  Hume  some- 
what mellowing  a  rather  dry  and  inexpressive 
personality-  in  the  role  of  Gerald,  while  Mil- 
dred Martin,  formerly  of  the  Players  Theatre, 
came  out  quite  strong  in  the  role  of  the  pretty 
but  coldly  malicious  rival.  Two  excellently 
played  roles  were  those  of  Madame's  maid 
and  chef,  played  by  Virginia  Sciaroni  and 
Lloyd  Corrigan,  and  Irene  McSwain,  Dan 
Totheroh,  and  Kiichino  Nishino  did  good 
ser\-ice,  the  latter  winning  a  glad  hand  from 
the  audience  by  his  graphic  representation  of 
the   wrath   of   an   outrivaled   cook. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


pOLUMBlA  THEATRE  -.,*.*», 

^^    Geary  at  Mason  Pbon«  Franklin  IBO 

Final  Week  Begins  Sunday,  Nov.  5 
Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
Wm.   Anthony's    Delightful    Comedy 

"SIX-CYLINDER  LOVE" 

"Has    a    real    'kick.'  " — Chronicle. 
Nov.    13— JOHN    G-^LSWORTHY'S    "THE 
SKIN  G.-\ME." 


'URRAN  THEATRE  "^'"'^ 


Geary  at  Mason 


Nor  MaiOD 

Phone  Prospect  9300 


Second    and    Last    Week 
Matinees    Wednesday    and   Saturday 
Wm.    A.    Brady    Presents  the   Red-Blooded 
American   Drama 


"The  Man  Who  Came  Back" 

Prices — Nights,  50c  to  $2;  Sat.  mat.,  50c  to 
$1.50;  Wed.  mat.,  50c. 

Next  Sunday  —  "WHEN  KNIGHTHOOD 
\\  AS  IN  FLOWER." 


"dVi^l^y"  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS   2Sc   TO   (1.2S 
Except   Sats.,    Suns,    and   Holiday! 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN  DRESS 
CIRCLE   AND    LOGES 


Sequoia   Little    Theatre 

1725  Washioglon  Si.       Fel.  Prlk  Si.  and  Van  Ness  A?e. 

Tiesday  and  Satnrday  Nights  in  November 

Three  One.Act  Plays 

Dunsanny-Galsworthy-G.  Bernard   Shaw 

Prices  $1  and  50c.  plus  tax. 

Sherman,  Clay's  and  Paul  Elder's 


THE    CITY   OF    S.AN    FR.^NCISCO 
presents  the 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

AtrREoHERTT.  -----  Conductor, 

in    3    season    of 
S-"POP    CONCERTS"-S 
EXPOSITION  AUDITORIUM 

Nov.  8th,  Dec.  9th.  Jan.  4th.  Feb.  Ist,  Mar.  1st, 

at    8:20    p.    m. 

FIRST    CONXERT.    WEDNESDAY,    NOV.    8 

LOUIS    PERSINGER.    Violin    Soloist 

UDA    WALDROP    at   the    Organ 

2000  reserved  seats,  25c;  6000  reserved  seats, 

50c;    others,    75c    and    $1.       Season    tickets    at 

Sht-rman.  Clay  &  Co-'s  at  these  reduced  prices: 

Five  $1    seats,   $4;    five  75c  scats,  $3;    five  30c 

?eals,  S2;   five  25c  seats,  $1. 

All    Seats    Reserved — Exempt    from    War    Tax 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

At  the  Curran. 

"The  Man  Who  Came  Back,"  which  has 
been  holdins  forth  at  the  Curran  Theatre,  will 
enter  upon  the  second  and  final  week  of  its 
local  engagement  with  the  performance  Sun- 
day night.     There  will  be  a  matinee  Saturday. 

This  drama  has  renewed  its  success  of 
three  years  ago  in  San  Francisco,  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  draw  large  audiences.  The  pro- 
duction is  up  to  the  standard  set  by  William 
A.  Brady.  The  company  is  headed  by  Robert 
Armstrong  and  Peggj-  Allenby,  assisted  by 
others,  including  Allen  Atwell,  J.  K.  Hutchin- 
son, Edyna  Davies,  Maxwell  Driscoll,  H.  M. 
Sweitzer  and  Cora  Calkins. 


Prelude    to    "The    Deluge" Saint-Saens 

Violin    Solo,    Louis    Pcriinger 

Two     Hungarian     Dances Brahms 

Liebesleid    Kieisler 

Licbesfrcud    Kreisler 

March,    "Pomp  and    Circumstance" Elgar 

Uda  Waldrop  at  the  Organ 
There   will   be    2000    reserved   seats   at   25 
cents  and  6000  at  50  cents. 


At  the  Columbia. 
J.  J.  Gottlob  of  the  Columbia  Theatre,  who 
is  in  New  York  completing  bookings  for  the 
next  several  months,  announces  that  the  list 
will  prove  the  finest  offered  by  any  theatre 
in  the  West. 

Following  "Six-Cylinder  Love"  will  be  seen 
the  notable  international  success,  John  Gals- 
worthy's "The  Skin  Game."  Then  comes 
Mitzi  in  "Lady  Billy,"  to  be  followed  by  David 
Belasco's  production  of  "The  Gold  Diggers," 
Charles  Gilpin  in  "The  Emperor  Jones,"  the 
revival  of  "The  Merry  Widow,"  May  Robson 
in  her  new  play,  William  Gillette  in  "Dulcy." 

Judging  from  the  applause  and  comments 
of  Columbia  Theatre  audiences,  "Six-Cylinder 
Love,"  the  current  attraction,  a  comedy  by 
William  Anthony  McGuire  presented  by  Sam 
H.  Harris,  has  made  a  distinct  impression  on 
local  theatre-goers.  The  story  of  the  play 
especially  interests  those  who  own  automo- 
biles, those  who  wish  they  did,  and  those  who 
might  own  one  some  day.  There  are  but  few 
serious  moments  in  the  play,  but  these  are 
filled  with  eloquent  drama. 

Kingsley  Benedict,  Nellie  Burt,  Clem 
Eevins,  William  Friend  and  John  H.  Elliott 
come  in  for  large  shares  of  the  applause 
which  is  nightly  bestowed  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre. 

Departing  from  cutom,  the  Columbia  The- 
atre offers  a  special  performance  of  "Six- 
Cylinder  Love"  Sunday  evening.  The  usual 
matinees  are  given  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

John  Galsworthy's  play,  "The  Skin  Game," 
will  come  to  the  Columbia  Theatre,  November 
13th,  under  the  management  of  William  A. 
Brady,  in  association  with  Reandean,  Ltd.,  of 
London. 


The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

John  Hyams  and  Leila  Mclntyre  are  a 
popular  vaudeville  team.  Their  latest  produc- 
tion, "Honej'suckle,"  sen,'es  to  introduce  their 
daughter,  Leila  Hyams,  and  an  excellent  sup- 
porting company. 

Percy  Bronson  and  Winnie  Baldwin  are  re- 
membered for  their  work  in  musical  comedy 
and  for  their  vaudeville  act,  "1970."  Their 
new  act  is  a  satire  on  mind  reading. 

V.  and  E.  Stanton,  "The  English  Boys  from 
America,"  as  this  famous  pair  call  themselves, 
have  some  comedy  that  is  refreshing  and 
new.  Their  eccentric  "stepping"  is  in  keep- 
ing with  their  characters. 

Jack  Norton  is  one  of  the  country's  fore- 
most comedians,  and  was  last  seen  here  in 
"Bubbles."  He  and  his  company  present 
Hugh  Herbert's  latest  musical  comedy,  "Re- 
cuperation," which  is  good  fun  enlivened  by 
snappy  songs  and  dances. 

Crisp  stories,  odd  little  songs,  skill  at  the 
piano  and  striking  individuality  are  the  trump 
cards  of  Mr.  Leo  Beers,  who  returns  from  a 
trip  around  the  world  with  a  mass  of  new 
material. 

Monsieur  Adolphus  comes  from  the  Opera 
Comique  in  Paris,  and  brings  with  him  Grace 
Eastman,  an  American  danseuse,  in  a  really 
artistic   production   entitled   "Bohemian   Life." 

Jack  George  is  an  old-time  blackface  come- 
dian who  does  some  fine  characters  in  burnt 
cork.  He  is  assisted  by  a  pretty  little  French 
girl. 

The  Snowden  Sisters  are  two  dainty  misses 
with  looks  and  talent.  They  present  "Vaude- 
ville a  la  Carte." 


Municipal  Pop  Concert. 

The  first  popular  concert  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra,  Alfred  Hertz  con- 
ductor, to  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
municipality  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium 
next  Wednesday  evening,  November  8th, 
promises  to  fill  the  hall.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  the  musical  history  of  America  that  a  city 
has  ever  sponsored  such  a  praiseworthy  un- 
dertaking, and  that  the  public  appreciates  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  best  of  music  at  a 
reasonable  price  is  demonstrated  by  the  sale 
of  season  tickets,  which  is  just  concluding, 
at  Serman.  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

Louis  Persinger,  concertmaster  of  the  or- 
chetra,  will  play  the  violin  solo  incidental  to 
Saint-Saens'  "The  Deluge,"  and  Uda  Waldrop 
will  occupy  the  console  of  the  great  municipal 
organ  in  the  concluding  march,  "Pomp  and 
Circumstance." 

The  orchetra  will  be  augmented  to  one  hun- 
dred men.  The  concert  will  begin  at  8 :20 
sharp,  and  the  programme  is  as  follows: 

Prelude    to    "Lohengrin" Wagner 

Symphony  in  B   Minor,  "Unfinished"' Schubert 

Carnival    ih    Paris Svendsen 


The  St.  Frances  Recitals. 

An  exponent  of  the  all  too  seldom  heard  art 
of  the  chanteuse  is  Mona  Gondre,  the  petite 
French  singer  who  will  offer  her  droll  folk 
songs  and  ballads  at  the  second  of  the  Alice 
Seckels'  matinee  musicales,  to  be  held  No- 
vember 13th.  Her  repertoire  consists  of  folk 
songs  in  French  and  English,  some  of  the 
former   being  very   old. 

Gondre  is  accompanied  by  Elise  Sorelle, 
who  in  addition  to  the  piano  plays  the  harp 
with  rare  charm,  and  will  contribute  several 
solo  numbers.  With  the  semi-informal  setting 
of  the  Colonial  Room  of  the  Hotel  St.   Fran- 


cis,  where  their  matinee  will  be  givu.. 
artists  should  prove  a  musical  treat. 

Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  are  selling  single 
tickets  for  the  Gondre-Sorelle  performance,  as 
well  as  subscription  books  for  the  balance  of 
the  Alice  Seckels  series. 

Sponsored  by  a  group  of  society  women,  an 
interesting  recital  is  arranged  for  the  Italian 
Room  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  the  evening 
of  November  16th,  when  Henry  Schlec  will 
give   a  Kipling  dramatic   recital. 

Schlee,  who  is  an  Englishman,  but  has 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  Far 
East,  is  a  devoted  student  of  the  poetry  of 
Rudyard  Kipling,  and  his  recitals — he  has 
been  giving  several  privately  at  the  University 
of  California,  Mills  College,  and  some  of  the 
leading  schools — have  met  with  a  response 
whose  enthusiasm  has  prompted  the  arrange- 
ments for  this  public  recital. 

Tickets  for  the  recital,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  Alice  Seckels.  have  been  placed 
on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


The  huxury  Cruise 

Next  Winter 

Mauretania 


The  Blue  Ribbon  Ship  of  the  Atlantic 


to 
the 


rranean 


The  Enchanted  Sea  of  History  and  Romance 

From  New  York  February  10th,  1923 

All  that  can  be  said  of  luxury  in  travel  on  sea  com- 
bined with  speed  and  perfect  ship  management  is 
expressed  in  that  magical  word  MAURETANIA. 
And  as  for  the  MEDITERRANEAN— no  single  word  is 
so  full  of  meaning,  so  storied,  so  pictured,  so  compel- 
ling to  the  imagination.  Blue  skies,  blue  waters,  sunny 
and  fascinating.  The  most  wonderful  of  all  cruising 
waters  and  shores  in  the  world. 

Together  these  two  words,  MAURETANIA— MED- 
ITERRANEAN, picture  an  ideal — a  dream  made  real, 
under  the  experienced  travel  management  of  the 
American  Express  Travel  Department  in  full  cooper- 
ation with  the  Cunard  Line — with  all  this  means  in 
Ship  Management,  Service  and  Cuisine. 
$950  up,  according  to  stateroom,  including  inland  ex- 
cursions from  all  ports  of  call — Madeira — Gibraltar — 
Algiers  —  Monte  Carlo  —  Italy,  Rome,  Naples  —  the 
Dardanelles  —  Constantinople  • —  Greece,  Athens, 
Eleusis,  Marathon — Palestine,  Haifa,  Jerusalem,  Beth- 
lehem, Nazareth,  Tiberias,  Damascus — Egypt,  Cairo, 
Memphis,  and  up  the  Nile  to  Luxor,  Karnak,  Thebes, 
Assuan  and  the  First  Cataract. 

In  diverting  the  Mauretania  from  its  regular  ports  for  this 
Cruise,  the  Cunard  Line  departs  from  the  traditional  policy 
to  make  a  notable  and  unique  epoch  in  Cruising  history. 


For  full  information,  details,  itinerary,  etc.,  call 
at  any  American  Ex{rress  office  or  write  direct  to 

AMERICAN    EXPRESS 

TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

Market  St.  at  Second,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

752  South  Broadway,  Los  Argeles,  Cal. 


ALSO: 

The  Pacific  Liner  "Ebro" 
to   SOUTH    AMERICA 

68  days  across  and  below  the  Equator 

From  New  York  January  24, 1923, 

Visiting  the  most  interesting  ports  including  Robinson 
Crusoe's  Island — across  the  Andes  Mountains.  8  days 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Brazilian  Centennial  Exposition.) 
$1890  and  up.  Also  several  special  tours  to  the  Brazilian 
Exposition  up  to  February  17. 

Wherever  you  travel  always  carry 
American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


No  use  talking,  New  York  society  does  en- 
jov  its  charity  work.  It  appears  to  include 
some  of  the  most  altruistic  people  on  earth. 
One  recent  day  a  lot  of  them  assembled 
on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  William  A.  Reed,  near 
Purchase,  Westchester  County,  to  help  the 
poor.  It  was  a  noble  illustration  of  devotion 
and  sacrifice,  and  not  one  complaint  of  the 
heavy  burden  of  the  day  was  heard.  The 
loving  service  of  humanity  was  given  definite 
direction  by  William  Muldoon,  who  has  re- 
conditioned some  of  the  greatest  business 
men  of  the  country,  and  saved  many  a  poor, 
near-paretic  millionaire  from  a  timely  grave. 
Mr.  Muldoon  had  transported  to  the  estate 
a  stage  with  some  dressing-rooms  and  a 
sixteen-foot  ring.  This  ring  was  not  for  the 
philanthropists,  but  for  some  twenty-eight 
prize-fighters  of  national  reputation  as  widely 
extended  as  New  Jersey  to  batter  each  other 
in,  while  the  philanthropists  sat  in  comfort- 
able seats  and  applauded  with  daintily  gloved 
hands  the  bruising  and  rending  tactics  of  tb? 
three-round  principals.  Among  the  debu- 
tantes thus  favorably  brought  to  the  notice  of 
society  were  Joe  Gans,  Johnny  Dundee, 
Pancho  Villa,  Harry  Greb  and  Kid  Norfolk, 
all  doing  their  blushing  best  in  charity's  sweet 
name,  all  willing  to  bleed,  but  more  willing  to 
make  the  other  fellow  bleed,  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor  and  needy.  The  bouts  were  to  have 
gone  four  rounds,  the  regular  ham-and-eggs 
limit,  but  there  were  so   many  of  these  he- 


Travel  (|)ilhoutlrouble 

COOK'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

World  wide—  Complete — Efficient 

Iiiclusive  Tours  for  IndividDal  Travel 

arransed,  to  start  any  day  by 
any  route. 

Explanatory    circular    on    request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

(Est    1841) 

Agents  for  the  best  lines  for  travel  by 

Land,  Water  or  Air 

128  SUTTER  STREET 

(COOK'S  BUILDING)         Phono  Kearny  3512 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractori,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Douelas  5119  121   Second  Street 


THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  WHOLESALER 

of 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR, 

SPRUCE,    HEMLOCK, 

SUGAR   &   WHITE   PINE. 

CEDAR   SHINGLES  &  POLES. 

230  California  St.  San  Francisco 


E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established    1881) 
STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers 
260    California    Street,    San   Francisco 
Phone 
Douglas  8040 


Cable  Address 
"DEWGRIP" 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  BIdg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUCiLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


SERVICE 

To^  Sacramento 


Observation  Cars. 

Dining   Car  Service   on   Meteor 

leaving  4:40  P.M.  through  to  Chico. 
We  Carry  Baggage 

SACRAMENTO  SHORT  LINE 


maidens  to  be  presented  that  it  was  necessary 
to  reduce  the  time.  For  three  rounds,  then, 
they  slammed  each  other  in  the  slats,  banged 
each  other  on  the  beezer,  beaned  each  other, 
broke  each  other's  beaks,  and  helped  the  poor 
wonderfully.  Only  one  real  faux  pas  was 
made,  although  that  was  repeated.  The 
referee  at  intervals  yelled  "Break !  Break !" 
He  should,  of  course,  have  said  "Gentlemen, 
please,  I  request  you  to  separate."  His  use 
of  so  vulgar  a  word  in  such  refined  surround- 
ings had  a  curious  result.  One  society  lady 
summoned  Mr.  Muldoon  and  asked  him  to 
"Stop  that  brute.  He's  ordering  those  young 
men  to  break  each  other's  arms  and  legs." 
Mr.  Muldoon  quieted  the  dowager  with  the 
assurance  that  "break"  was  a  mere  brutality 
of  the  ring,  and  they  would,  unfortunately, 
get  over  it.     The  soiree  was  conducted  by  the 


Westchester  County  Children's  Association, 
on  behalf  of  sick  and  crippled  children. 
The  sick  and  crippled  children  were  wonder- 
fully assisted.  Society  was  edified.  The  ham- 
and-eggers  got  their  ham  and  eggs.  Every- 
body happy. 

The  Barber  Supply  Dealers'  Association  has 
been  having  a  convention  at  Chicago,  and 
evolving  some  aids  to  the  ancient  and  helpful 
craft  of  barbering.  Sad  to  say,  these  aids 
seem  to  take  the  direction  of  making  it  less 
helpful  and  therefore  less  honorable.  One  of 
the  new  devices  is  the  come-back  hair-cut — a 
hair-cut  guaranteed  not  to  last  more  than  a 
week  or  ten  days.  It  is  accomplished  by  a 
slight  trimming,  and  a  smoothing  of  what  is 
left  with  a  sort  of  salve  that  reduces  the  bulk 
and  makes   it   appear  like   a   sure-enough  cut. 


With  the  hardware  shops  of  the  world  flooded 
with  cheap  German  clippers,  with  which  a  not 
too  particular  man  can  have  his  hair  well  cut 
by  his  wife,  one  would  suppose  the  barbers 
would  exercise  a  little  sense  in  order  to  keep 
a  little  trade;  and  perhaps  some  will.  Not 
all  mulcting  of  the  public  is  profitable.  And  it 
developed  at  the  convention  that  the  old- 
fashioned  individual  shaving  mug  is  coming 
back,  the  kind  that  used  to  stand  in  solid 
ranks  with  gilded  rims  and  pink  roses,  and 
some  of  the  chastest  mottoes  ever  heard  of, 
perhaps  to  cleanse  the  atmosphere.  It  gave  an 
intimate,  personal  touch  to  things,  made  it 
feel  homelike,  to  know  that  your  own  mu? 
was  being  lathered  out  of  your  own  mug.  It 
seemed  more  sanitary.  The  tips  of  the  bar- 
ber's fingers,  however,  with  which  he  rubbed 
in  the  soap,  belonged  to  him  alone. 


Everyone  benefits 

hp  they^ctivities  of  this  Companj/ 


EVERYONE  residing  in  "Superjior"  California  has  benefited 
either  diredily  or  indiredtly  by  the  ad:ivities  of  this  Company. 


When  over  8000  people  are 
given  employment — when  over 
a  million  dollars  a  month  is  put 
into  circulation — the  butcher, 
baker  and  every  home  maker  feels 
the  prosperity  created  by  such  a 
payroll. 

But  the  enterprise  of  the  P  G 
and  E  has  benefited  this  section 
in  other  far  reaching  ways.  Take 
for  example,  the  Pit  River  devel- 
opment work: 

The  great  amount  of  power  ul- 
timately to  be  generated  in  Ms 
one  distriEl  will  be  equivalent  to 
the  work  oifive  million  laborers  a 
day.  This  in  itself  will  insure  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  growth 
for  years  to  come. 


And  think  of  this:  For  every 
one  horsepower  in  power  plant  de- 
velopment, on  the  average  of  1 2 
acres  of  unprodu(5tive  land  worth 
$300  may  have  four  horsepower 
in  motors  for  irrigation  and  gen- 
eral use  applied  to  them.  Such 
land  then  usually  produces  %  1 000 
in  new  crops  each  year  and  becomes 
worth  approximately  $2400. 

To  industry  it  means  that  every 
time  25  horsepower  is  harnessed 
in  the  mountains,  an  average  of  a 
faftory  and  a  half  is  started  in- 
volving a  capital  investment  of  al- 
most $150,000,  providing  work 
for  about  34  more  people  who  can 
produce  over  $200,000  in  new 
commodities. 


At  the  present  time  this  Company  has  developed  power  in  excess  of 
the  immediate  demand.  While  the  work  of  developing  power  is  progress- 
ing every  effort  must  be  direfted  to  creating  more  uses  for  power,  in 
order  that  the  best  interests  of  the  community  will  be  served. 

PACIFIC    GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 


I> 


M 


PACIFIC  SERVICE 


P-o5:io-  I  I  In. 
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STORY  ETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Two  dark-complexioned  sports  meeting  on 
the  principal  residence  street  of  the  colored 
section  of  a  certain  Southern  town  observed 
a  conspicuously  dressed  and  very  buxom  negro 
woman  queening  it  down  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street.  "Jake,  who  is  dat  pouter  pigeon 
woman  yonder  carrying  herself  so  protuber- 
ant?" asked  Sam.  "Why  dat's  Miss  Sary 
Johnson  down  here  on  a  visit  from  Charles- 
ton," said  Jake.  "Lawndy,"  said  Sara,  "she 
shore  do  present  herself,  don't  she?" 


No  more  independent  folk  are  to  be  found 
anywhere  than  the  Yorkshire  moorland 
dwellers.  And  drunkenness  and  fighting  are 
considered  excusable  sins  among  them.  A 
man  brought  before  a  local  justice  of  the 
peace  charged  with  drunkenness  and  assault 
was  given  the  following  sentence  by  the 
magistrate:  "Noo  thens,  for  t'  assault  we'll 
fine  you  a  shilling  and  costs.  As  for  t'  drunk- 
enness, we'll  say  nowt  about  it,  as  we  get 
drunk  oorsels." 


The  newsboy  was  telling  about  the  fire.  "A 
guy  on  de  eight  floor  come  to  de  winder  an' 
looked  down.  De  crowd  hollered  'G'wan, 
jump,  yuh  won't  git  hoit.  De  blanket'll  ketch 
j'uh!'  But  de  guy  dasn't.  He  went  back  in 
an'  de  fire  got  hotter  'n'  hotter  an'  he  come 
to  de  winder  again.  An'  de  crowd  j'elled 
'Come  on,  de  firemen's  got  de  blanket,  yuh 
won't  git  hoit !'  But  it  looked  too  far  down. 
Finally  he  comes  to   de  winder  again,   an'  de 
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BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

San  Fkancisco  and  Los  Axgslbb, 
PoKTLAND,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

AND    VaNCODVEI. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  AND  Feom   European  Ports 
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Redwood  Export  Company 

California  Redwood 
Lumber  and  Ties 


Cargoes  and  Parcels 

"To  off  shore  markets  only" 


260  CAUFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUF. 

Phone  Sutter  2163 


UNION  LUMBER  CO. 

CROCKER  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS  ai  WHOLESALERS 

—  OF  — 

REDWOOD  LUMBER  5 
RAILROAD  TIES 
TELEGRAPH  POLES 
SHINGLES 

—  AMD  — 

SPUT  REDWOOD  PRODUCTS 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 

EFFECTED 

112  Califomia  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cil. 

Phone — Douglas   6400 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the   Argonaut    U 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to   124  First  Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco 


crowd  yells,  'G'wan,  jump  it.  De  blanket  '11 
ketch  yuh  1'  An'  de  guy  jumped,  an'  de 
blanket  wasn't  dere,  an'  I  had  to  laugh." 


While  on  his  recent  visit  to  this  country 
Marshal  Foch  made  a  witty  reply  to  a  man 
who,  when  one  of  the  guests  at  a  dinner  party 
in  Denver,  given  by  a  party  of  Americans, 
took  exception  to  French  politeness.  "There 
is  nothing  in  it  but  wind,"  he  said  with  ques- 
tionable taste.  "Neither  is  there  anything  but 
wind  in  a  pneumatic  tire,"  retorted  the  gal- 
lant marshal,  "yet  it  eases  the  j  olts  along 
life's   highway  wonderfully." 


A  newspaper  that  was  not  making  expenses 
decided  to  economize,  and  accordingly  two 
reporters  and  a  special  writer  were  dismissed. 
The  other  employees  became  nervous  with  the 
exception  of  one  man  who  showed  no  symp- 
toms of  uneasiness.  He  worked  in  what  was 
known  as  the  art  department,  for  the  journal 
published  a  great  many  pictures.  Asked  if 
he  had  had  no  qualms  as  to  the  stability  of 
his  job,  he  said:  "Oh,  no.  They  can't  fire 
me."  "Why  not?  They  are  cutting  all  along 
the  line."  "Waal,  I  figure  that  the  paper 
can't  afford  to  make  a  cut  in  its  art  depart- 
ment. You  see  we  have  so  many  subscribers 
who  do  not  read." 


and  jumped  out.  "I  just  want  to  pop  into 
this  tobacconist's  and  get  some  matches,"  he 
explained  to  the  driver.  "I've  dropped  a 
pound  note  somewhere  in  the  cab  and  can't 
find  it  in  the  dark."  He  entered  the  tobac- 
conist's, and  as  he  did  so  the  cab  and  its 
driver  vanished  into  the  night,  as  he  had 
anticipated. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Lord  Jellicoe,  at  a  meeting  of  the  New 
Zealand  Yacht  Squadron,  prefaced  a  very  witty 
speech  by  saying  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  he  was  wearing  pearl  studs  he 
would  have  any  number  of  good  stories  to 
tell.  "Scientific  people  in  Paris,"  he  con- 
tinued, "have  discovered  that  if  you  wear 
pearls  you  can't  remember  things,  and  that's 
why  I  can't  remember  the  stories  I  had  pre- 
pared for  tonight.  I  am  rather  deaf,  I  have 
been  suffering  all  day  from  a  buzzing  in  ray 
ears;  and  it  reminds  me  of  the  lady  who 
went  to  the  doctor  and  told  him  that  her  hus- 
band was  suffering  from  buzzing  in  the  ears, 
and  asked  him  what  she  should  do  for  it. 
He  replied,  'Take  him  to  the  seaside.'  She 
said,  'He  won't  go.*  So  the  doctor  said,  'Go 
yourself;  that  will  do  as  well.'" 


Sonnet  of  Strange  Similes. 

My  love  is  like  a  stick  of  spearmint  gum — 
The  flavor  lasts — my  love  is  like  the  tunc 
My  neighbor  plays  each  morning  until   noon 

(That   is,    it  haunts  me    always) ;   mute   and   dumb 

My  love  is,   like  a  punctured  kettledrum. 
'Tis  brightest  after  sunset,  like  the  moon, 
And,   like  the  onion,    strongest  during  June; 

My   love    is    ardent    as    forbidden    rum, 

Sometimes  my  love  is  diffident  and  shy. 

Like   a   Ford  car  seeking  a   place  to   park. 

Or  like  a  husband   in   a  corset  shop; 

Sometimes    it    struts  and    holds    its   head    up    high, 

Like  a  Knight  Templar  or  a  meadow  lark. 

Or  a  dress-suited  freshman  at  a  hop. 

— .S".   K.   in  Life. 


The  manufacture  of  paper  was  an  impor- 
tant industry  in  Japan  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Suiko,  A.  D.  592-629,  the  art 
having  been  introduced  from  China. 


California  claims  the  largest  hog  house,  one 
that  will  accommodate  the  largest  hog.  It  is 
1200    feet   long. 


A  British  tar,  home  on  leave  and  cele- 
brating the  occasion,  had  got  himself  into  a 
dilemma.  He  had  hired  a  taxi,  only  to  dis- 
cover when  approaching  his  destination  that 
he  was  penniless.  He  had  dined  and  wined, 
not  wisely,  but  too  well.  But  the  British  navy 
is  a  training  school  of  resourcefulness.  He 
caught  up  the  speaking  tube,  shouted  "Stop!" 


Ornamentals,  fruit  Trees, 
Vines  and  field  grown  roses 

open  Daily  and  Sunday  to  visitors  and  purchaiers 
GEO.   C.  ROEDING,  Pres. 

California  Nursery  Company 

{Founded  in  1865  by  John  Rock) 
NILES,  :  CALIFORNIA 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
^^     breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  tht  presence  of 
these  urmecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us.  ' 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 
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MOTOR.  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO'COMPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL. 


Social  Notes. 

Miss  Mary  Eoardman,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Cbauncey  Boardman.  announced  her 
engagement  to  Mr.  Oze  Van  W'yck  at  a  luncheon 
party  at  her  home  on  "Wednesday.  Mr.  Oze  Van 
Wyck  15  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oze  Eroyel 
Van  Wyck  of  Anderson,  South  Carolina.  Guests 
at  the  announcement  luncheon  were  Mrs.  Ernest 
Gunther,  Mrs.  Chester  Cramer,  Mrs.  Stanley  Mor- 
rison, Mrs.  John  Straughan,  Mrs.  Wilson  Meyer, 
Miss  Agnes  Harrison,  Miss  Mary  Harrison,  Miss 
Mary  Adams,  Miss  Margaret  Monroe  and  Miss 
Helen  Lynch.  Miss  Eoardman  announced  that  the 
date  for  the  wedding  had  been  set  for  the  early 
part    of  January. 

Announcement  of  the  engagement  of  Mrs. 
Martha  Ruddy  Leet  to  Mr.  Archibald  Johnson, 
son  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Hiram  Johnson,  was 
made  on  Friday  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Francisca 
Club  at  which  Mrs.  George  Bowles  was  the 
hostess.     No  date  for  the  wedding  was  announced. 

Miss  Marian  Elack,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  Black,  was  married  on  Tuesday  evening, 
October  24th,  to  Mr.  Carroll  Wagner  of  Los  An- 
geles. The  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  Elack 
home  by  Dean  J.  Wilmer  Gresham.  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  two  families  attending.  Mrs.  W'il- 
liam  Kew,  a  sister  of  Miss  Black,  attended  her 
as  matron  of  honor.  Miss  Katherine  Stone  as  maid 
of  honor.      Mrs.    Fiederick  Boole  and  Miss  Eliza- 


American  Beauty  Roses 
Fo7'  the  Debutant. 

JOSEPH'S 
FLORISTS 

Koae  SaUB423  233  Grant  Ave. 


beth  Wagner  were  bridesmaids,  Mr.  Walter 
Church  was  best  man  for  Mr.  Wagner,  Mr.  Harold 
Elack,  Mr.  Joseph  Hamilton,  Mr.  Charles  Knox 
and  Mr.  Lewis  Martin  acting  as  ushers.  Follow- 
ing their  wedding  trip,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wagner  will 
make  their  home  in  Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  P.  Howard  were  hosts  on 
i-riday  evening  at  the  first  ball  of  the  season,  at 
A-hich  they  presented  their  daughter.  Miss  Jean 
Howard.  The  ball  was  held  in  the  Borgia  Room 
of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
and  Miss  Jean  Howard  receiving  their  guests  in 
the  entrance  hall,  converted  into  a  reception  room 
and  massed  with  dawn  chrysanthemums.  The 
guest  list  included  some  of  the  younger  married 
couples,  the  debutantes  of  the  last  season  and 
those  who  will  be  presented  this  winter.  Pre- 
ceding the  ball  many  dinner  parties  were  given, 
the  largest  that  at  which  Mrs.  John  J.  Spieker 
entertained  in  honor  of  Miss  Howard,  Miss 
Spieker's  guests  included,  besides  Miss  Howard, 
Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss  Frances  Ames,  Miss 
Josephine  Drown,  Miss  Alice  MofBtt,  Miss 
Adrienne  Sharp,  Miss  Virginia  Hanna,  Mr.  Leon 
W^alker,  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy,  Mr.  Coy  Filmer,  Mr- 
Gerald  Herrmann.  Mr.  Benjamin  Cor\',  Mr.  Bliss 
Rucker  and  Mr.  Orel  Goldaracena.  Other  dinner 
hosts  preceding  the  ball  were  Miss  Edith  and 
Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Helene  de  Latour, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Slade,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall Madison  and  Miss  Doris  Schmieden. 

Lieutenant-Commander     Ellsworth     Van     Patten 
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and  Mrs.  Van  Patten  (Miss  Evelyn  McGaw)  en- 
tertained on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  an  informal 
tea  on  board  Commander  Van  Patten's  ship,  the 
U.  S-  S.  Arisona,  for  the  officers  of  the  ship  and 
some  of  Mrs.  Van  Patten's  intimate  friends. 
Mrs.  Orville  Baldwin,  Mrs.  John  McGaw,  Miss 
Helen  Head,  Miss  Cornelia  Gwynn,  Miss  Helen 
Deamer,  Miss  Virginia  Dwight,  Miss  Alysse 
Allen  and  Miss  Vir^nia  Chadbourne  were  among 
Commander  and  Mrs.  Van  Patten's  guests. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Harris  had  Mrs.  Horace 
Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  Francis  Langton,  Miss  Jose- 
phine Drown,  Miss  Frances  Ames  and  Miss 
Adrienne  Sharp  as  her  luncheon  guests  at  the 
Francisca  Club  on  Monday  afternoon,  taking  her 
guests  to  the  first  of  the  matinee  musicales  at  the 
Hotel    St.    Francis, 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  gave  a  tea  in 
honor  of  Miss  Olive  Edrington  of  New  York, 
fiancee  of  Mrs.  Pillsbury  "s  son,  Mr.  Evan  S. 
Pillsbury,  Jr.  Miss  Edrington  returns  to  her  home 
in  New  York  shortly. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Davis  of  Berkeley  entertained  at 
luncheon  on  Monday  afternoon  at  the  Women's 
Athletic  Qub  for  Miss  Fernanda  Pratt,  who  plans 
returning  to  New  York  in  the  near  future.  Among 
Mrs.  Davis'  guests  were  Mrs.  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  Ernest  Simpson,  Mrs.  Dennis 
Arnold,  Mrs.  Edgar  Peixotto,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Rickard 
and  Mrs.  George  Davis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  were  hosts  at  a 
dinner  party  on  Wednesday  evening  in  honor  of 
Miss  Olive  Edrington  of  New  York,  whose  engage- 
ment to  ifr.  Evan  S.  Pillsbury,  Jr.,  was  recently 
announced.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Knox,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Buckbee,  Miss  Elizabeth  Watt,  Miss  Ruth 
Langdon,  Mr.  Orel  Goldaracena,  and  Mr.  John 
Eoyden  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller's  other  guests. 

Preceding  the  ball  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Scott  and  Mrs.  Preston  Drown  will  give  for  their 
daughters.  Miss  Frances  Ames  and  Miss  Josephine 
Drown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Lowery,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
itountford  Wilson  and  Miss  Lawton  Filer  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  will  entertain  groups 
of  friends  at  dinner  parties. 

The  Qub  Royal  announces  the  opening  of  its 
initial  season  Saturday  evening,  December  9th,  at 
the  Club  Royal  Terrace  of  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
The  Club  Royal,  which  is  founded  on  the  principle 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Cub  of  New  York  City,  is  a 
dancing  cotillon  which  will  meet  every  Saturday, 
evening.  Reservations  must  be  made  in  advance 
through  the  Qub  Royal,  Fairmont  Hotel.  Patrons 
and  patronesses  affe  as  follows:  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Bradley,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  George  Cameron, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A,  E-  C.  Dohrmann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fay, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walton  N.  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S,  Sharp, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver, 
Mrs.   Amelia  M.   McWilliams. 


The  Community  Chest  O-ganization. 
Organization  of  the  budget  and  finance  com- 
mittees and  the  speakers'  bureau  of  the  Com- 
munity Chest  was  effected  during  the  past 
week  at  the  headquarters  in  the  Sharon  Build- 
ing, and  an  impetus  given  to  the  city-wide 
movement  to  raise  funds  for  all  charitable 
and  welfare  work  in  the  citj'.  M.  C.  Sloss, 
former  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court,  has 
been  chosen  chairman  of  the  budget  com- 
mittee. The  speakers*  bureau  was  formed 
Thursday  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Commercial 
Club.  The  finance  committee  held  a  meeting 
Tuesday  afternoon  and  also  made  permanent 
organization.  The  members  of  the  finance 
committee  are  W.  W.  Crocker,  Charles  W. 
Fay,  Mark  Gerstle,  ndrew  Griffin,  Reuben  B. 
Hale,  F.  L.  Lipman,  C.  F.  Michaels.  On  the 
budget  committee  are  Chairman  M.  C.  Sloss, 
James  A.  Bacigalupi,  F.  W'.  Bradley,  R.  W. 
Costello,  Fred  Dohrmann.  Jr.,  Alfred  I.  Es- 
breg,  Morgan  A.  Gunst,  Frederick  J.  Koster, 
Dr.  W'illiam  Palmer  Lucas,  Charles  K.  Mc- 
intosh, Charles  C.  Moore,  Walton  N.  Moore, 
William  Sproule,  Frank  I.  Turner,  and  Dr, 
Rav  L^inan  Wilbur. 


The  Dondo  Marionettes, 
The  Salon  Frangais  always  keeps  a  look-out 
for  French  speakers  who  come  our  way,  and 
who  have  something,  to  tell  that  is  worth  the 
telling.  At  their  last  meeting  Professor 
Mathurin  Dondo  was  introduced,  and  gave  a 
most  interesting  discourse  on  marionettes- 
Several  of  these  were  exhibited  by  the  lec- 
turer,   who    has   become    a    familiar    figure    in 
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Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
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manj'  of  the  prominent  colleges  of  the  East 
on  account  of  his  taking  his  marionette  plant 
with  him  and  unlocking  to  the  students  that 
world  of  fairjland  and  fantasy,  of  religious 
and  historical  drama,  in  which  the  grotesque 
little  automatons  of  the  middle  ages  played 
so  prominent  a  part. 


The  per  capita  consumption  of  lumber  in 
this  country  has  dropped  from  500  board  feet 
in  1906  to  316  board  feet  in  1920,  according 
to  the  United  States  Forest  Ser^-ice. 


By  the  state  of  the  hair  it  is  possible  to 
judge  the  general  health  of  a  person,  say 
some  doctors. 


CHAPERON. 

A  lady  who  has  lived  abroad  a  number 
of  years,  and  familiar  with  the  languages, 
galleries  and  music  of  Europe,  is  anxious 
to  chaperon  one  or  two  young  girls ;  is 
free  to  travel ;  best  of  references.  Box  I, 
Argonaut. 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Titus  left  on  Thursday  for 
their  home  in  Washington,  D.  C,  closing  their 
Burlingame   home   for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Grace  and  their  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Geraldine  Grace,  are  in  town  for  a  few 
days.  Later  in  the  season  they  will  move  to  town 
for  a   few  months. 

Mr.  James  L.  Flood,  Mr.  James  Flood,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Frederick  Moody,  Mr.  Perry  Eyre  aad  Mr.  M. 
Boule  formed  a  party  who  motored  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara for  the  week-end  at  El  Mirasol. 

Mrs.  Florence  Porter  Pfingst  has  returned  to 
her    apartment    in    the    Fairmont    Hotel,    after    a 
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visit  of  more  than  two  months  to  her  mother, 
Mrs.  John  T.  Porter,  at  her  ranch  near  Watson- 
ville. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Page-Brown  has  taken  an  apart- 
ment at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  where  she 
will  pass  the  winter  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Van  Torchiana  sailed  last 
Wednesday    for  Honolulu    for  a  month's  visit. 

Mrs,  Peter  F.  Dunne  and  her  daughters,  Miss 
Marjorie  Dunne  and  Miss  Marian  Dunne,  plan  to 
return  soon  to  Europe  for  an  indefinite  stay. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Gardner  (Miss  Lois  Crosby)  is 
visiting  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Charles  Butters,  at  her 
Piedmont   home. 

Mrs.  William  Summers,  who  has  been  for  several 
weeks  at  San  Julian  ranch  as  the  guest  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Thomas  Dibblee,  has  returned  to  her 
Green  Street  home. 

Mr.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco.  Mrs.  Dutton  who  went  East  with  Mr. 
Dutton,  decided  to  remain  until  just  before  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland  have  returned 
from  their  Eastern  trip,  and  are  established  at  theif 
home  in  Burlingame  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Armsby  and  their  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Leonore  Armsby,  are  expecting  soon  to 
close  their  New  York  home  and  come  to  California 
for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  and  Mr.  Leon 
Walker  left  for  the  East  several  days  ago.  Mrs. 
Walker  will  remain  in  the  East  until  before  the 
Christmas  holidays,  Mr.  Walker  and  his  son  re- 
turning in  a  week  or  so. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  Ellsworth  Van  Patten  are 
visiting  Mrs.  Van  Patten's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  McGaw,  during  the  time  while  Commander 
Van  Patten's  ship  is  in  San  Francisco  harbor. 

Miss  Ruth  Hobart  is  with  her  father,  Mr. 
Walter  Hobart,  at  their  San  Mateo  home.  Mrs. 
Walter  Hobart  is  at  her  ranch  in  Nevada,  and  will 
not  return  to  San  Mateo  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  is  established  in  an 
apartment  in  Paris  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  will  return  to 
California  in  a  week  or  so.  Their  daughters  have 
entered  the  Spence  School  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  who  recently 
returned  from  a  trip  abroad,  will  return  to  Europe 
in  January,  where  they  will  join  Mrs.  McNear's 
son,  Mr.  John  Breeden,  who  is  studying  in  France. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rose  Vincent  will  return 
to  California  early  in  November  to  spend  the  win- 
ter   in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Ashton  Potter  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  the  East,  after  nearly  a  year's  absence. 
Miss  Potter  has  entered  school  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Cromell  of  Montclair,  New  Jer- 
sey (Miss  Pauline  Whittlesey)  aMd  her  small  son 
are  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Whittlesey 
in  Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Bowles  have  taken  an 
apartment  at  Stanford  Court  where  they  will  spend 
the   winter. 

Rear-.\dmiral  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Jayne  are  es- 
tablished for  the  winter  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  Miss  Alma  Jayne  has  entered  school. 

Mrs.  William  Geer  Hitchcock  and  her  son,  Mr. 
Gordon  Hitchcock,  who  is  at  present  in  Honolulu, 
will  spend  the  winter  in  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Frances  Lent  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Paul  Fagan,  during  the  absence  of  her  parents, 
Mr-  and  Mrs.   Eugene  Lent,   in  the  East. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Neal  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  a  long  absence.  Commander  Neal,  U. 
S.  N..  will  have  his  headquarters  in  the  Bay 
region. 

Mrs.  John  Kirkpatrick  is  spending  a  fortnight  in 
San  Francisco  as  the  guest  of  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter,   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  MacDonald. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Schlessinger  have  arrived 
in  New  York,  after  a  summer  abroad.  They  will 
reach    California   the   end    of  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Francesca  Deering,  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
on  Sunday.  They  have  been  abroad  since  the 
early  part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  left  during  the 
week  for  Portland,  Oregon,  where  they  will  visit 
their  niece,  Mrs.  Sydney  Van  Wyck  Peters. 
From  Portland  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oxnard  will  take 
the  Canadian  route  to  New  York,  to  sail  for  Eu- 
rope,   where  they  will  spend  the   entire  winter. 

ilr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  are  closing 
their  Burlingame  home  this  week,  moving  to  town 
for  the  winter  months. 

Mrs.  Jane  Selby  Hayne  is  closing  her  Pebble 
Beach  home  November  1st,  and  is  returning  to  her 
San  Mateo  home. 

Mrs.  Henry  Percival  Dodge  is  visiting  at  the 
Daniel  T,  Murphy  home  in  Burlingame.  Mrs. 
Dodge  expects  to  leave  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember for  Belgravia,  where  she  will  join  her 
husband. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Doud  have  returned  from 
their  European  tour,  and  have  taken  a  house  on 
Russian   Hill    for  the   winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Berendsen  returned  last 
week  to  their  Broadway  hon.e  atter  the  summer 
spent  abroad. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  arrived  from  the  East 
and  London  and  is  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Edward  De  Laveaga  is  visiting  in  Mil- 
waukee and  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne  and  their 
children  have  returned  to  San  Francisco  from 
Atherton,  where  they  have  had  the  Atherton  Ma- 
condray   house    for  two   years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  have  returned  from 
a  five  months'  trip  through  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  are  again  occupying 
their  apartment  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  The 
entire  trip  was  made  by  motor,  except  the  passage 
of  the  English  Channel,  which  they  did  by  aero- 
plane   from    Paris   to    London. 


late  in  November.  The  New  York  Morning 
Telegraph  said  of  Thomas'  concert : 

"John  Charles  Thomas,  American  baritone, 
returned  to  the  New  York  concert  stage  yes- 
terday afternoon,  after  a  prolonged  tour  of 
Europe.  Mr.  Thomas  is  best  known  to  the 
New  York  public  as  a  foremost  singer  in  mu- 
sical comedy  and  comic  opera,  one  of  his 
most  notable  popular  successes  having  been  in 
'Apple  Blossoms,'  wherein  he  had  opportunity 
to  intone  some  of  the  lovely  music  written  for 
that  production  by  Kreisler  and  the  late  la- 
mented Jacoby. 

"At  yesterday's  matinee  recital  Mr.  Thomas 
unfolded  all  of  the  splendid  qualities  of  the 
essentially  lyric  tendencies  of  his  voice,  a  bari- 
tone instrument  of  such  plastic  and  expressive 
beauty  that  his  big  audience  went  quite  'dotty' 
over  his  singing.  Unlike  his  programme  of 
two  years  ago,  when  he  essayed  a  recital  in 
-^olian  Hall,  his  list  yesterday  was  chosen 
with  admirable  and  exact  knowledge  of  his 
special  powers  and  limitations.  He  sang  bet- 
ter   than    at    any    of    his    earlier    appearances 


here,  whether  in  recital  or  musical  p.:. 
displayed    a    discretion    and    reticence 
use  of  his  voice  that  delighted  the  exper;i  ^s 
well  as  the  wholly  friendly  crowd. 

"His  two  songs  without  accompaniment, 
'Ships  That  Pass'  and  'A  Song  of  Soldiers,' 
were  a  forthright  and  unpretentious  display 
of  beautiful  singing  by  a  voice  that  comprises 
every  quality  essential  to  supreme  balladry. 
In  his  French  group  Mr.  Thomas  was  even 
more  successful  and  his  delivery  of  Pessard's 
■Requiem  de  Cceur'  will  linger  long  in  the 
memory  of  his  hearers  as  one  of  the  loveliest 
and  most  sincere  incidents  of  the  local  con- 
cert stage." 


At  the  Paul  Elder  Gallerr. 
Lilian  J.  Martin  will  lecture  on  "Mind  in 
the  Making"  in  the  Paul  Elder  Galler>',  Satur- 
day afternoon,  November  11th,  at  2:30  o'clock. 
This  lecture  is  the  closing  event  in  the  Paul 
Elder  Gallery  for  the  fall  season.  The  series 
of  lectures  will  be  resumed  after  the  Christ- 
mas holidays. 


A  New  Baritone. 

John  Charles  Thomas,  a  young  American 
baritone  who  is  creating  a  most  favorable 
impression  as  a  concert  singer,  appeared  on 
October  15th  at  .^olian  Hall.  New  York,  and 
so  favorable  were  the  reports  telegraphed  to 
Manager  Frank  W.  Healy  that  he  immediately 
began  negotiations  for  the  appearance  of 
Thomas  in  San  Francisco. 

It  is  anticipated  by  Mr.  Healy  that  he  will 
be  able  to  present  Thomas  here  in  a  concert 


The  Katharine  Branson  School,  Inc. 

ROSS.  MARIN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 
A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIR15 

DAY  AND  RESIDENT  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

Heads  :    Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr 
Lat»ra  Elizabeth  Branson,  A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr 


C  CeLsa.  Grande ) 

A  Rare  Opportunity  to  Buy 

This  Wonderful 

Estate. 

Approximately  1800  acres,  twelve  miles  south  of  San 
Jose,  Santa  Clara  County,  California.  Comprises  part  ot  ihe 
famous  New  Almaden  quicksilver  mining  property.  Includes 
the  picturesque  village  of  historic  New  Almaden,  [together  with 
the  1 8-room  brick  Casa  Grande  or  "big  house"  (see  photo). 
This  home  is  surrounded  by  two  acres  of  beautiful  grounds, 
including  a  cement-bottomed  lake  (see  photo)  built  for  swim- 
ming as  well  as  beauty. 

Wondeifully  adapted  for  a  gentlemen's  country  home — 
samtorium — stock  raising — game  preserve — exclusive  summer 
resort — or  country  club.  Ideal  golf  course  could  be  con- 
structed with  natural  hazzards,  and,  just  think,  a  large,  unfail- 
ing water  supply.  Most  picturesque  bungalow  sites.  No 
fogs.  Lake  of  several  acres  could  easily  be  made.  Vichy 
springs  on  property.  Acknowledged  by  eminent  physicians  to 
have  the  most  saljbrious  climate  in  the  United  Slates.  The 
air  is  pure  Pacific,  filtered  thru  twenty-five  miles  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountain  pines  and  redwoods.  Only  two  hours'  by 
motor  from  San  Francisco  on  highway. 

Address  No.  801,  Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Palmist — Tell  j'our  fortune?  Passerby^ 
Ko,  thanks.  I  know  how  much  it  is. — Nash- 
ville Tennessean. 

"Are  you  certain,  3'ou  love  him  ?"  "My  dear, 
you  don't  suppose  I've  been  engaged  three 
times  without  knowing  the  sjonptoms." — Life. 

Professor  Carmichael  says  that  the  man 
who  smokes  is  a  fool.  Professor  Carmichael 
talks  like  a  man  who  smokes. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"She  is  very  clever,  but  terribly  malicious." 
"Oh,  well,  there  are  a  lot  of  malicious  people 
who  aren't  the  least  bit  clever." — Paris  L'llhts- 
t rat  ion. 

Aiken — I  was  just  reading  about  a  dog  that 
wears  a  wrist  watch.  Payne — ^Ah,  but  the  real 
curiositj'  is  the  dog's  owner. — Youngstoum 
Telegram. 

Ma  (to  Willie) — Willie,  what  did  you  study 
in  school  today  ?  Willie — We  had  two  films 
of  historj'  and  one  reel  of  geographies. — At- 
lanta Constitution. 

Movie  Vamp — Haven't  j"ou  a  tighter  gown 
than  this?  Tired  Wardrobe  Manager — No. 
madam,  I  am  a  costumier,  not  a  taxidermist. 
— London  Passing  Shozv. 

"Isn't  there  some  fable  about  the  ass  dis- 
guising himself  with  a  Hon  sldn  ?"  "Yes,  but 
now  the  colleges  do  the  trick  with  a  sheep- 
skin."— Washington  Dirge. 

"Say,  young  feller,  d'j'C  know  how  clost  ye 
come  to  shootin'  my  prize  Holstein  ?  Ye 
knocked  the  hat  offen  the  hired  man  when  he 
\vuz  a-milkin'  of  'er." — Judge. 

Small  Boy — Mother,  will  you  ask  the  hotel 
man  if  I  can  have  some  other  bedroom  ? 
Mother — But  isn't  yours  a  nice  room?  Small 
Boy — Quite ;  but  it's  on  fire. — Punch. 

Servant — There's  a  man  to  see  you,  sir. 
Master — Tell  him  to  take  a  chair.  Servant — 
He  has,  sir.  He's  taken  them  all,  and  they're 
moving  out  the  piano  now.  He's  from  the 
furniture  store. — Dartmouth  Jack  o'  Lantern. 

Professor — The  only  cure  for  yellow  fever 
is  whisk)'  and  glycerine.     Pre-Medic — Where 


can  you  get  it  ?  Professor — ^What,  whisky  ? 
Pre-Medic  —  No,  yellow  fever.  —  Syracuse 
Orange  Peel. 

Proud  Father — ^That  is  a  sunset  my  daughter 
painted.  You  know  she  studied  painting 
abroad.  Student — Ah!  That  explains  it.  I 
never  saw  a  sunset  like  that  in  this  country-. 
— Boston  Beanpot. 

"And  you  wouldn't  begin  a  journey  on 
Friday  ?"  "Not  I."  "I  can't  understand  how 
you  can  have  faith  in  such  a  silly  super- 
stition." "No  superstition  about  it.  Satur- 
day's my  pay  day." — Pathfinder. 

The  Lady — ^You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,  a  great  big  able-bodied  man  like  you 
asking  for  money.  The  Tramp — Well,  wot's 
a  feller  to  do  ?  I've  just  done  six  months  for 
takin'  it  wivout  arsking. — Punch. 

Housewife — I  want  a  ser\-ant.  She  must  be 
honest,  industrious,  clean,  and  reliable.  £01- 
ployment  Agent — You  had  better  take  four, 
ma'am.  You  will  possibly  find  those  \-irtues 
among  them. — Christiama  Hvepse/i. 

Mother  (trying  to  draw  her  sullen  son 
away  from  a  fnusic  shop) — Wliat  is  it  you 
want  now  ?  Boy — Buy  me  that  harp  in  the 
window,  mum.  Mother — What  do  you  want  a 
harp  for  ?  Boy — To  make  a  wireless  set  with, 
of  course. — London  Daily  News. 

Ce7itle}nan  (consulting  city  directory) — 
Bookbinders  —  bookkeepers  —  booksellers — 

bootmakers Drug  Store  Clerk — Maybe  I 

can  help  you  find  what  you're  looking  for. 
Gentleman  —  No  use  —  I  guess  bootleggers 
aren't  listed  5'et. — New  York  World. 

"Now,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  the  law  professor, 
"will  you  please  tell  the  class  what  weight 
you  would  give  to  circumstantial  evidence?" 
"I  will,  sir,"  said  the  student,  "if  you  will  tell 
me  whether  I  am  supposed  to  be  prosecuting 
attorney  or  counsel  for  the  defendant." — 
Richmond   Times-Dispatch. 

The  dean  was  exceedingly  angry.  "So  you 
confess  that  this  unfortunate  young  man  was 
carried  to  the  pond  and  drenched  ?  Now, 
what  part  did  you  take  in  this  disgraceful 
affair?"  "The  right  leg,  sir,"  answered  the 
sophomore  meekly. — Johns  Hopkins  Black  and 
Blue  Jay. 


Do  You  Want  Shingle  Roofs 
Outlawed  in  California  ? 

T^HEN  VOTE  NO  on  the  State  Housing  Act,  which  is  up  for  referendum 
•*•     in  the  Xovember  election. 

This  amazing  act  virtually  outlaws  the  shingle  roofed  house— not  merely 
in  the  congested  districts  of  cities,  but  in  every  to\ra  or  incorporated  com- 
munity of  California.  If  this  State  Housing  Act  becomes  a  law  it  will  be 
illegal  for  you  to  shingle  the  roof  of  a  house  of  any  kind,  whether  bungalow, 
shack  or  mansion,  within  the  corporate  limits  of  city  or  town.  You  will  find 
yourself  paying  involuntary  tribute  to  the  substitute  roofing  manufacturers- 
forced  by  law  to  buy  a  roof  zvbich  costs  tuice  as  much  to  build  and  lasts  half 
as  long] 

Who  wants  this  act? 

Not  the  State  Immigration  and  Housing  Commission,  which  has  publicly 
repudiated  the  act  as  unscientific  and  against  the  public  interest. 

Not  the  workers  in  the  building  trades,  because  the  immediate  efJect  of 
the  act,  if  passed,  would  be  to  handicap  buildbg  operations  seriouslv  and 
reduce  employment.  '    • 

Not  the  ordinarj-  householder  and  prospective  home-builder  of  moderate 
means,  who  would  find  himself  victimized  by  higher  rents  and  higher  building 
costs.  ° 

Nobody  wants  the  act  except  the  special  interests  which,  uith  incredible 
effrontery,  lobbied  it  through  the  last  legislature. 

The  State  Housing  Act  has  been  accurately  described  as  "a  woodpile 
wrapped  around  a  Nigger." 

Unfortunately  the  joke  is  on  you,  or  will  be,  unless  you  and  your  friends 
and  your  neighbors— the  average  citizen  whose  pockets  are  threatened  by 
this  extraordmary  piece  of  legislative  buccaneering— go  to  the  polls  Novembe'r 
/th  in  overwhelming  numbers  and 

VOTE  NO  ON  THE  STATE  HOUSING  ACT 

No.   5  on  the  ballot 

Write  this  office  for  a  supply  of  pamphlets  exposing  the  act,  for  distribution 
among  your  friends  and  neighbors. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

CALIFORNIA  LUMBERMEN 

ROOM  310  ST.  CLAIRE  BUILDING 

16  CALIFORNL\  STREET 

San  Francisco,  CaL 
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Key  to  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  in 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit 

Vaults  Means 

Security. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building                 Post  and  Market  Sts. 

The  Grandeur  of  Confucius. 
Confucianism,  instead  of  teaching  that  there 
is  a  finality  in  the  utterances  of  the  servants 
of  God,  tells  us  that  after  all  the  essence  of 
a  worthy  life  is  to  be  found  in  ourselves, 
writes  Chang  Hsin-Lai  in  the  North  America7i 
Review.  Confucius  says,  in  a  characteristic 
wa5-,  that  about  the  utterances  of  the  divine 
there  is  no  absolute  certainty.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  disagree  as  to  what  exactly  the  divine 
utterances  are.  He  acknowledges  a  divinity, 
but  the  divine  is  what  each  one  must  find  for 
himself.  It  is  therefore  only  wise  that  we 
should  pursue  the  divine  in  a  purely  posi- 
tivistic  way.  We  must  in  other  words  begin 
from  the  human,  from  our  own  nature.  "If 
we  do  not  know  the  human,  how  are  we  to 
know  the  divine?"  There  is  no  gulf  bet\veen 
the  human  and  the  divine.  The  divine  is 
realized  in  the  ultimate  realization  of  the  hu- 
man. And  each  one  must  realize  the  human 
through  himself.  There  is  thus  no  need  for 
the  establishment  of  a  distinct  class  of  people 
who  are  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of 
ministering  to  the  divine.  Confucianism  has  no 
priesthood:  the  moral  and  religious  life  is  the 
personal  problem  of  the  individual  himself. 
...  It  says  that  each  person  must  be  his  1 
own  savior,  and  to  save  himself  he  must  culti- 
vate the  inner  life.  The  inner  life  is  in  con- 
tinual process  of  cultivation :  the  individual 
must  continue  to   realize  in  him  the  highest 


and  noblest  ideals  of  human  life.  The  ulti- 
mate product  is  therefore  the  man  of  absolute 
moral   perfection. 


A  Napoleon  In  the  Leeion. 

M.  Lempereur,  who  also  calls  himself  Na- 
poleon— there  are  coincidences  ! — has  been 
named  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
which  he  well  deserves,  says  the  New  York 
Tribune.  For  his  nomination  is  adorned  with 
this  noble  citation :  "He  has  consecrated 
himself  with  unremitting  devotion  to  the  pro- 
fessional reeducation  of  the  war  victims." 
But  this  goes  to  show  that  after  the  lapse  of 
a  centur>'  Lempereur  does  the  verj-  opposite 
of   what   was    done   by   I'Empereur   Napoleon. 

But  this  reminds  La  Victoire  of  an  adven- 
ture that  happened  to  the  late  Felix  Faure, 
on  his  visit  to  Russia,  and  which  had  as  its 
starting  point  a  joke  on  the  part  of  the  im- 
perial court,  where  they  were  perhaps  want- 
ing subjects  of  entertainment.  At  his  arrival 
in  Cronstadt  the  French  President  was  deco- 
rating the  officers  of  the  regiment  which 
served  as  his  escort.  By  chance  this  regi- 
ment was  commanded  by  a  Frenchman,  who, 
at  the  moment  when  Faure  was  about  to  place 
upon  his  tunic  the  badge  of  Knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  bent  tov/avd  him  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear:  "Pardon  me,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  Grand-Cross  by  birth." 

It  was,    in   fact,    an   authentic   Napoleon   in 

.   service  of  Russia. 
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The  Catacombs  of  CypresM  Lawn 

Comparable  with  the  luxurious  tombs 
of  ancient  EgT,-ptian  kings,  yet  within 
the  means  of  people  of  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. 

A  stone  edifice,  highly  artistic  in  ap- 
pearance, containing  a  magnificent 
chapel.  Eleven  Tomb  Rooms,  425 
Co'pts. 
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FORTY-SIXTH  YEAR 


sequential  matters,  including  the  care  of  its  own  ma- 
chinery and  the  collection  of  its  revenues.  It  has  now 
been  in  existence  well  over  three  years  and  its  member- 
ship includes  pretty  much  all  the  nations,  great  and 
small,  e.xcepting  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Russia.  But  it  does  nothing  and  seems  incapable  of 
doing  anything  in  the  way  of  promoting  the  vital  and 
essential  purpose  for  which  it  was  created. 

It  seems  impossible  to  get  it  out  of  the  European 
mind  that  by  one  means  or  another  America  may  be 
brought  into  the  league.  So  late  as  last  week  so  intel- 
ligent a  statesman  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  spoke  hope- 
fully of  the  prospect  of  drawing  America  into  the 
league.  And  this  is  only  one  of  many  expressions  from 
various  sources  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  a  vain  dream. 
America  will  not  become  a  member  of  the  league  or 
of  anything  even  measurably  like  it.  We  have  gone  too 
long  and  too  successfully  on  our  own,  so  to  speak,  to 
yoke  up  with  the  chronically  warring  countries  of 
Europe. 


in  our  system  and  of  every  standard  of  political  and 
financial  discretion.  If  it  had  succeeded  it  would  have 
launched  California  upon  a  programme  similar  to  that 
which  has  bankrupted  North  Dakota  and  not  unlike  the 
regime  of  bolshevism  in  Russia,  It  has  been  properly 
and  emphatically  rebuked. 
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The  League. 

Every  little  while  the  world  is  solemly  assured  that 
the  "League  of  Nations  is  functioning."  And  no  doubt 
it  is  in  the  sense  that  it  holds  periodical  formal  ses- 
sions, that  it  has  a  highly  organized  secretariat,  that 
its  presses  are  kept  busy  printing  reports,  etc.  But  is 
the  league  functioning  in  respect  of  its  fundamental 
and  essential  purpose,  namely,  that  of  maintaining 
peace  between  the  nations? 

Assuredly  the  league  was  not  functioning  when 
Poland,  one  of  its  members,  invaded  Russia  without 
submitting  its  boundary  contention  to  the  league.  It 
did  not  function  when  .\rmenia  appealed  to  the  league 
to  protect  her  from  the  Turks;  and  it  took  no  action 
when  Armenia  was  wiped  off  the  map.  The  league  did 
not  function  when  Persia  made  appeal  to  it  for  pro- 
tection. The  league  did  not  function  in  respect  to  a 
similar  request  on  the  part  of  Georgia.  The  league 
attempted  to  function  in  1920  when  there  was  a  mix- 
up  between  Poland  and  Lithuania  and  it  demanded  and 
secured  a  promise  of  truce  from  both  sides ;  but  this 
did  not  prevent  renewal  of  the  fight  a  month  later 
and  it  did  not  prevent  the  Turks  from  taking  Vilna  or 
retaining  it.  Again  the  league  did  not  function  when 
the  Greeks  started  upon  their  Asiatic  campaign — a 
movement  which  has  been  succeeded  by  a  thousand 
horrors  and  stands  today  a  menace  to  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  league,  after  the  manner 
of   mutual   admiration   societies,   is  busy   about   incon- 


The  Election. 

Despite  certain  dramatic  surprises  Tuesday's  election 
may  fairly  be  interpreted  as  sustaining  the  national 
administration.  Apparently  (we  write  upon  the  basis 
of  partial  returns)  it  leaves  both  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican 
party;  and  the  condition  is  none  the  less  wholesome 
because  the  majority  in  the  House  is  cut  down  to 
a  narrow  margin.  This  was  expected  and  even  desired, 
since  a  too-great  majority  tends  to  heedlessness  of 
party  obligations  and  to  a  fatal  slackness  of  party  dis- 
cipline. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  the  Senate  as  revised  by 
this  election  remains  nominally  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Harding's  party,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there 
is  implied  in  that  fact  assured  support  of  the  President 
and  his  policies.  Several  newcomers  who  are  nomi 
nally  Republicans,  very  notably  Brookhart  of  Iowa  and 
Howell  of  Nebraska,  are  radicals  of  a  type  somewhat 
between  La  Follette  and  Borah — Republicans  in  name 
rather  than  in  dependability.  Time  and  events  will  de 
fine  their  status,  but  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  their 
affiliation  in  the  Senate  will  be  with  the  group  of  which 
Borah  of  Idaho  is  the  leader  and  our  own  Hiram 
shining   light. 

Viewing  the  situation  broadly  and  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience in  the  period  of  Mr.  Harding's  incumbency 
of  the  presidential  office,  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
executive  toward  the  legislative  branch  seems  neces- 
sary. With  party  loyalty  in  the  Senate  uncertain 
and  with  the  party  margin  in  the  House  reduced,  there 
is  a  condition  in  which  the  President  needs  to  stiffen 
his  grip  upon  the  Big  Stick.  The  country  expects,  and 
has  a  right  to  expect,  carrying  out  of  the  pledges  of 
the  Chicago  platform  of  1920.  Experience  has  shown 
that  this  may  only  be  achieved  by  a  firm  course  on  the 
part  of  the  President.  Congress,  left  to  its  own  courses, 
will  not  act  promptly  or  effectively.  The  President 
must  lead — in  a  sense  he  must  drive.  This  was  Roose- 
velt's method,  and  as  political  life  and  character  has 
shaped  itself  in  recent  years  there  is  no  other  way  to 
get  things  done. 

The  overwhelming  vote  given  to  Mr.  Richardson 
may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  revolt  of  the  tax- 
payers of  California  against  the  riot  of  extravagance 
that  began  in  the  period  of  Mr.  Johnson's  governor- 
ship and  that  has  been  continued  and  augmented  by  his 
successor.  Expenditure  on  state  account  has  become  in- 
tolerable. Mr.  Richardson  promises  to  cut  down  the 
roster  of  tax-eaters  and  to  cut  down  waste  in  many 
forms.  His  great  vote  was  based  upon  public  con- 
fidence in  his  sincerity  and  in  his  ability. 

Particularly  gratifying  in  its  proof  of  public  sanity 
is  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  five-hundred-million- 
dollar  hydro-electric  proposal.  This  was  a  project  con- 
ceived in  reckless  disregard  of  principles  fundamental 


The  Hand  of  Esau. 

With  the  tearing  apart  of  our  California  railroad 
system  now  decreed  finally  by  the  Supreme  Court 
there  has  come  an  open  effort — we  came  near  saying  a 
piratical  raid — on  the  part  of  the  Union  Pacific  to  pos- 
sess itself  of  the  several  links  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
system  that  bear  the  name  Central  Pacific.  The  motive 
is  in  view.  The  Union  Pacific  now  reaches  westward 
from  Omaha — through  its  connections,  practically  from 
Chicago — on  the  south  to  Los  Angeles  and  on  the  nprth 
to  Portland  and  Seattle.  It  seeks  now  to  extend  itself 
by  the  most  direct  and  shortest  line  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
terminating  at  San  Francisco — this  by  the  easy  process 
of  "taking  over"  the  property  of  another  company. 

But  the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  a  finality, 
since  there  abides  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, under  the  Esch-Cummins  law,  autiiority  to 
group  the  railroad  lines  of  the  country  under  adjust- 
ments calculated  to  promote  efficiency  and  economy. 
Thus  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  despite 
the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court,  may  in  its  discretion 
assign  the  Central  Pacific  properties  to  the  Southern 
Pacific,  or  it  may  turn  them  over  to  the  Union  Pacific, 
or  it  may  make  any  other  assignment  that  in  its  deter- 
mination may  make  for  convenience  and  advantage. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  authority  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  this  matter.  Its  man- 
date is  clear.  Yet  we  read  in  the  news  reports  that  on 
Friday  of  last  week  agents  of  the  Union  Pacific  ap- 
peared before  the  Interstate  Commission  and  in  the  face 
of  the  plain  mandate  of  the  Esch-Cummins  law  pro- 
tested that  the  commission  is  without  jurisdiction.  A 
more  audacious  or  a  more  selfish  assault  upon  the 
principle  of  private  property  could  hardly  be  conceived. 
It  may  fall  a  little  short  of  an  actual  attempt  at  piracy, 
but  in  morals  it  is  not  far  removed  from  just  that. 

In  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  case  as  it 
now  stands  there  is  the  basis  of  a  contest  in  relation  to 
which  California  is  far  from  being  a  disinterested  spec- 
tator. The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  system,  with  its 
Central  Pacific  properties,  is  a  creation  of  our  own.  It 
was  conceived  and  built  by  Californians  to  serve  Cali- 
fornia. It  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  country, 
expanding  in  understanding  of  its  needs.  Its  centre  of 
gravity  is  here  and  has  always  been  here.  It  is  es- 
sentially Califomian,  associated  with  California's  his- 
tory, imbued  with  California's  spirit,  responsive  to  Cali- 
fomian conditions.  If  at  times  we  have  resented  its 
courses  and  have  administered  corrective  chastisement, 
we  none  the  less  regard  it  with  afiection  and  pride.  As 
Mr.  John  Stubbs  once  remarked,  "The  Southern  Pacific 
is  California's  baby."  Under  the  threat  of  its  destruc- 
tion or  impairment  through  disintegration  California 
with  one  voice  cries  out  in  protest.  Surely  this  raid 
upon  an  agency  so  fixed  and  identified  in  its  relation  to 
the  community,  this  gross  injustice  and  injury,  may 
not  be  done.  Assuredly  it  may  not  be  done  if  the  will 
of  California,  whose  interest  is  direct  and  positive, 
shall  be  considered  and  respected. 


The  Turkish  Tangle. 

Some  sinister  possibilities  in  the  Near  East  are  sug- 
gested in  European  dispatches.  The  Turks  refuse  tp 
abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Mudania  armistice,  they  de- 
mand salutes,  they  say  no  vessels  can  pass  through  the 
Dardanelles  without  their  permission,  they  have  ordered 
the  Allies  out  of  Constantinople  and  seem  determined 
to  have  military  as  well  as  civil  possession  of  it,  they 
have  deposed  the  Sultan,  they  want,  not  merely  Eastern 
Thrace  to  the  Mauritza  River,  but  Western  Thrace  as 
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'..ell,  their  nervous  sensibilities  have  been  greatly 
irritated  by  the  discovery  that  the  Greeks  drove 
the  work  animals  out  of  Eastern  Thrace  when  they 
evacuated  it,  and  they  have  ordered  fifteen  thousand 
men  in  Constantinople  to  stand  by  for  a  call  to  the 
colors.  Moreover,  they  are  believed  to  be  working 
under  a  secret  agreement  with  the  Bolshevists.  What 
it  might  mean  if  Russians  and  Turks  should  block  the 
Bosphorus  against  future  exports  of  Russian  grain  is 
indicated  in  Mr.  Morton  Todd's  article  on  Constanti- 
nople in  this  issue  of  the  Argonm<t.  AVith  a  dubious 
Italian  foreign  policy  and  the  Balkans  inflammable  as 
ever,  it  looks  as  though,  as  old  Omar  would  have  put 
it,  "the  bird  of  peace  has  but  a  little  way  to  flutter, 
and  that  bird  is  on  the  wing." 


The  Drift  Toward  Political  Chaos. 
Those  who  assert,  and  they  are  many,  that  there  has 
come  a  breakdown  in  political  organization — ^in  other 
words,  a  breakdown  of  parties — are  not  far  out  of  line 
v.'ith  the  facts  of  the  case.     To   agree   with  William 
Allen  White  that  the  real  governing  force  at  Washing- 
ton is  found  in  the  various  "Soviets"  representative  of 
geographical  sections  or  group  interests  that  maintain 
headquarters  there  would  be  going  too  far.     But  it  is 
true   that   these   several   "bloc"   organizations   exert   a 
more    positive    influence    over    legislation   than    either 
the  Republican  or  the  Democratic  national  party  or- 
ganizations.   In  the  campaign  just  ended  all  have  been 
busy.    Congressional  candidates  have  been  deluged  with 
questionnaires  in  attempts  to  pledge  them  in  advance, 
and   in   many   cases — perhaps    in    most — the   plan   has 
worked  out  successfully.     Similar  pledges  caused  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  soldiers'  bonus  bill  last  session  over 
its  own  sounder  and  better  judgment.     In  the  recent 
campaign  the  advocates  of  the  bonus  have  been  urging 
their   questionnaires,   and   many   congressmen,   against 
their  own  judgment,  liave  put  their  heads  into  the  trap, 
now  being  pledged  in  advance  to  support  the  demand 
for  a  bonus  when  it  shall   again  be   presented.     The 
agency  at  Washington  representing  farmers'  organiza- 
tions has  been  busy  with  questionnaires  and  it  succeeded 
in   securing   from   many   timid   candidates   promise   to 
vote   for   repeal   of   the   Esch-Cummins   transportation 
law,   which   they   want   wiped    off   the   statute   books. 
Organized  labor  has  put  its  questionnaires  up  to  con- 
gressional candidates  and  has  pledged  a  very  consider- 
able number  to  vote  against  all  attempts  to   regulate 
labor,   to  protest  attempts  to   secure   injunction   legis- 
lation, and  to  weaken  the  Federal  judicial  system.    The 
pacifists,  the  feminists,  the  wets,  the  drys  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  gang  have  interviewed  candidates,  and  there 
is   little   doulst   that  the   effects   of  this   campaign   will 
appear  during  the  next  two  years.    All  this  clearly  im- 
plies   breakdown    of    party    authority    in    government. 
If  what   Mr.   White   with   characteristic   exaggeration 
styles  the   "Soviets,"  representing  various   groups   and 
interests,  are  seeking  and  gaining  control  of  legislation, 
then   where   do   party   principles   and   party   authority 
come  in? 

The  breakdown  of  the  old  system  is  by  no  means  con- 
fessed, but  it  is  becoming  fairly  well  defined  in  illus- 
trative circumstances.  We  have  seen  the  President  of 
the  United  States  openly  call  upon  the  Republicans  of 
Texas  to  cooperate  with  conservative  Democrats  in 
an  attempt  to  keep  a  representative  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  out  of  the  Senate.  In  Wisconsin  we  have  seen 
large  numbers  both  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  re- 
fraining from  voting  for  a  senator  in  protest  against 
La  FoUette,  whose  support  is  made  up  of  socialists  and 
radicals  of  many  shades.  In  Iowa  conser^'ative  Repub- 
licans, led  by  three  former  governors,  in  the  recent 
campaign  supported  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
senatorship  in  protest  against  the  Populist  Brookhart, 
who  under  the  direct  primary  system  gained  the  Re- 
publican nomination  by  a  minority  vote.  In  Nebraska 
many  Republicans  voted  for  Hitchcock,  the  Democratic 
nominee,  because  they  did  not  trust  the  assertions  of 
Howells,  the  Republican  nominee,  that  he  had  re- 
formed and  was  no  longer  a  radical.  In  Missouri 
party  hues  were  lost  in  a  fight  that  degenerated  into  a 
personal  vendetta  between  Jim  Reed's  friends  and  his 
enemies.  Here  in  California  the  issues  of  the  campaign 
just  ended  have  been  mainly  personal;  and  it  has  hardly 
been  better  in  the  more  socially  stable  states  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  In  New  York,  notably,  the  issues 
of  the  caiT.paign  have  been  of  that  nature. 

In  view  of  the  situation  as  it  thus  presents  itself  the 
suggestions  recently  made  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  c^  New  York  for  a  new  political  alignment  on 


the  basis  of  conservatism  on  one  hand  and  radicalism 
on  the  other  is  not  untimely.  In  truth,  it  may  be  de- 
clared to  be  a  necessity  of  the  times  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve the  two-party  system  as  against  the  iimumerable 
"blocs"  organized  and  organizing  and  tending  by  con- 
flicting demands  and  coercive  methods  to  create  a  con- 
dition of  political  chaos. 

We  see  in  Italy  the  organization  of  conservative 
elements  of  society  with  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the 
country  from  dangers  imminent  at  the  hands  of  a 
socialistic  radicalism.  Has  not  the  time  come  here 
when  there  must  be,  if  our  system  is  to  be  maintained 
on  its  traditional  lines,  a  movement  somewhat  similar 
in  purpose  ?  The  question  is  a  serious  one.  Govern- 
ment as  we  have  had  it  this  century  and  a  half  is  in 
danger  of  destruction  at  the  hands  of  groups  none  the 
less  piratical  because  of  high  moral  and  social  pre- 
tensions. 


Germany's  Fiscal  Policy. 

In  the  course  of  several  notable  addresses  in  the  New 
York  campaign  just  ended  Secretary  Hughes  brought 
to  bear  his  fine  powers  of  analysis  and  clarification  upon 
the  conditions  and  situation  of  Europe.  He  gave  em- 
phasis to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  can  not  be 
helpful  in  relation  to  European  conditions  until  the 
European  nations  more  nearly  reconcile  their  own  dif- 
ferences. For  us  to  attempt  to  assist  adjudication  of 
their  quarrels  now  would  result  inevitably  in  our  be- 
coming a  partisan  of  one  or  another  of  the  European 
factions.  That  we  have  been  generous  at  the  point  of 
monetary  aid  to  Europe  has  repeatedly  been  set  forth 
in  the  statistics  of  money  that  our  financiers  have 
wittingly — or  otherwise — advanced  to  European  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Hughes'  statements  in  this  connection  find  in- 
teresting confirmation  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Wohl- 
man,  a  well-known  financial  writer.  Mr.  Wohlman  de- 
clares that  Germany's  fiscal  policy  since  the  armistice 
has  been  indefensible  unless  it  has  been  dictated  by  the 
purpose  of  making  her  former  enemies  foot  her  bills. 
Regarded  as  normal  fiscal  administration,  it  has  been 
both  unsound  and  absurd;  but  viewed  as  a  bit  of  na- 
tional trickery,  it  has  not  been  void  of  art  combined 
with  skill,  and  it  has  been  singularly  successful.  Thus 
far  Germany  has  effected  her  reparations  payments 
and  paid  the  expenses  of  her  government  and  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  armies  of  occupation  practically 
through  one  means  only — the  sale  of  marks.  German 
financial  experts  put  the  losses  of  foreign  buyers  of 
marks  as  high  as  $9,000,000,000.  The  losses  of  Ameri- 
can purchasers,  as  shown  by  an  authoritative  state- 
ment by  the  Reich  Bank,  are  approximately  $960,000,- 
000.  A  well-informed  German  newspaper  places  the 
total  foreign  losses  since  July,  1921,  alone  at  i750,- 
000,000,  or  $3,800,000,000.  These  figures  are  truly 
amazing,  all  the  more  so  when  one  considers  their 
source.  They  indicate  that  certain  neutral  countries 
have  not  only  paid  the  equivalent  of  German  repara- 
tions payments  to  date,  but  a  considerable  sum  in  ad- 
dition. 

Still  further  of  interest  is  the  view  of  a  writer  in 
Die  Bank,  who  asserts  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
mans that  success  in  stabilizing  the  mark  would  pro- 
voke renewed  demands  on  the  part  of  the  entente  na- 
tions for  reparations  payments.  He  points  out  that  pur- 
suance of  the  fiscal  policy  of  stabilizing  the  mark  would 
do  more  damage  to  Germany  than  any  burden  that 
could  be  placed  upon  her  by  her  old  foes. 

Very  obviously  there  has  been  shrewd  calculation  in 
a  policj'  which,  observed  from  without,  has  the'  appear- 
ance of  financial  collapse  in  Germany.  The  low  value 
of  the  mark  has  had  several  practical  effects  that  have 
been  to  the  advantage,  not  indeed  to  the  German  middle 
and  wage  classes,  but  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  It 
has  in  effect  exploited  the  working  classes  by  holding 
them  to  low  wage  standards,  but  concurrently  it  has 
enabled  Germany  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  with 
the  products  of  their  own  industry.  German  factories 
are  busy,  and  their  products  are  sold  in  England  and 
elsewhere,  even  in  the  United  States,  at  prices  that 
enable  them  to  take  certain  leading  markets  as  against 
home  products.  Sheffield  buys  German  cutlery  and 
Detroit  buys  German  automobile  parts — all  at  prices 
that  are  profitable  to  the  German  producers,  but  fatal 
to  foreign  competitors.  There  has  been  shrewd  calcu- 
lation in  a  policy  that  has  put  German  industry  to  the 
fore  as  compared  with  the  industries  of  the  entente 
countries  and  that  has,  as  Mr.  Wohlman  points  out, 
made  Germany's  enemies,  not  only  support  her  govern- 


ment, but  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Allied  armies 
camped  on  her  soil  and  of  covering  her  reparations 
payments. 


State  Participation  in  Education. 

Projects  to  put  over  upon  the  state  the  business  of 
education,  both  elementary  and  advanced,  are  general 
throughout  the  country.  Our  neighboring  state  Oregon 
has  just  voted  (returns  not  yet  reported)  upon  a  pro- 
posal to  require  all  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  sixteen  to  attend  a  public  school.  This  proposal 
marks  the  most  advanced  stage  of  a  movement  which 
the  conservative  mind  at  least  can  not  view  without 
profound  concern.  Education  of  the  young  is  primarily 
a  parental  function,  and  every  step  tending  to  shift  this 
duty  to  the  state  is  a  movement  against  the  law  of 
nature  and,  we  profoimdly  believe,  contrary  to  the  in- 
terest both  of  the  individual  and  the  community.  A 
system  that  seeks  to  mold  the  youth  of  a  country  into 
one  common  and  universal  type  surely  is  not  inspired 
by  consideration  of  differences  that  are  fundamental  in 
human  life  and  that  in  times  past  have  been  found  to 
be  wholesome.  It  is  further  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
under  systems  of  education  supported  and  controlled  by 
the  state  the  tendency  is  toward  a  kind  of  narrowness 
fatal  to  the  development  of  individual  character.  Ger- 
many has  given  us  a  striking  illustration^and  a  warn- 
ing— in  the  temper,  spirit,  and  mood  of  the  German 
people  as  exhibited  for  several  years  prior  to  and  during 
the  late  war. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Education  makes  an  in- 
teresting exhibit  of  the  progress  of  state  support  and 
control  of  education  in  the  United  States.  As  the  sys- 
tem now  stands,  regarding  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
states  provide  16.8  per  cent,  of  the  support  of  our  public 
schools,  the  counties  provide  11.4  per  cent.,  and  the  local 
districts  71.8  per  cent.,  respectively.  Advocates  of  a 
larger  participation  by  the  state  urge  that  the  states' 
contribution  of  16.8  per  cent,  should  be  increased  to 
one-third  the  total,  and  there  are  many  who  declare  that 
it  should  be  50  per  cent,  or  more.  The  respective  per- 
centages of  school  revenues  contributed  by  the  several 
states,  as  reported  in  the  1920  census,  are  as  follows: 
Alabama 51.3      Nebraska 6.6 


Arizona 18.7 

Arkansas 23.7 

California 20.4 

Colorado 9.(J 

Connecticut 12.3 

Delaware 35.3 

Florida 7.2 

Georgia 43.5 

Idaho 9.7 

Illinois 8.7 

Indiana 10.6 

Iowa 1.5 

Kansas 2.3 

Kentuckj- 37.1 

Louisiana 24.S 

Maine 35.6 

Maryland 41.6 

Massachusetts 12.3 

Michigan 17,1 

Minnesota 19.5 

Mississippi 52.1 

Missouri 11.9 

Montana 9.9 


Nevada 26.6 

New  Hampshire    8.7 

New  Jersey  35.6 

New  Mexico    17.6 

New  York  12.1 

North  Carolina   30.1 

North  Dakota 12.1 

Ohio 7.3 

Oklahoma 7.5 

Oregon 4.8 

Pennsylvania 15.9 

Rhode  Island 5.2 

South  Carolina   15.8 

South  Dakota 16.6 

Tennessee 17.8 

Texas 54.0 

Utah 31.5 

Vermont 33.1 

Virginia 36.7 

Washington 18.1 

West  Virginia   6.4 

Wisconsin 15.6 

Wyoming 24.3 


California,  under  an  initiative  act  that  has  very  re- 
cently come  into  eft'ect,  has  added  $30  per  capita  of 
average  atendance  to  its  distributive  school  fund  and 
in  various  other  states,  notably  Arizona,  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Missis- 
sippi, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia 
and  Washington,  the  movement  is  toward  similarly  in- 
creasing the  participation  of  the  state  in  elementary  as 
well  as  collegiate  education. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  disaster  that  befell  the  dirigible  C-2,  the  third 
great  dirigible  catastrophe  within  the  year,  points  to  an 
unscientific  attitude  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of 
these  army  balloons — whether  they  be  those  of  our  own 
government  or  of  another.  Why  hydrogen  should  still 
be  used  to  inflate  dirigibles  is  a  mystery  to  puzzle  future 
ages.  Hydrogen  is  inflammable.  A  concussion  is  apt 
to  explode  it,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  an  inert  gas 
and  must  explode  if  violently  disturbed.  If  there  were 
no  other  gas  to  use,  or  if  all  gases  were  inflammable, 
we  could  understand  the  continuing  use  of  this  one  in 
the  face  of  its  marked  inaptness  for  the  use  to  which 
it  is  put.  But  when  helium  exists,  and  in  large 
quantities,  it  is  beyond  comprehension  that  hydrogen 
should  be  used  at  all,  let  alone  by  obvious  preference. 
Helium   does  not   assure   a   balloon   against   accidents. 
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but  at  least  no  accident  will  be  so  horrible  in  a  helium 
balloon  as  when  accompanied  by  the  inevitable  ex- 
plosion and  burning  that  attends  hydrogen  in  any  con- 
cussion. Helium  is  scarcer  than  hydrogen.  But  it  is 
well  known  that  natural  gases  from  the  wells  in  various 
parts  of  this  country  contain  large  quantities  of  helium, 
and  according  to  recent  figures  by  experts,  it  is  es- 
caping from  them  into  the  air  at  the  rate  of  a  million 
and  a  quarter  cubic  feet  a  day — or  enough  to  inflate 
four  dirigibles  a  week.  Helium  is  easily  obtained  from 
natural  gases  by  liquefying  them — the  helium  remain- 
ing in  the  gaseous  form  because  it  is  inert.  It  is  high 
time  that  helium  or  a  mixture  of  helium  (a  proportion 
of  one-fourth  with  hydrogen  is  said  to  be  safe)  was 
used  exclusively  for  balloon  inflation.  In  ordinary  en- 
gineering a  maximum  of  safety  and  a  minimum  of 
risk  is  legally  obligatory.  It  is  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  throw  caution  to  the  wind  because  a  more  dangerous 
feat  is  being  accomplished. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  clearly  in  the  way  of  losing  his 
campaign  for  reinstatement  at  the  head  of  the  British 
government.  The  tide  has  turned  against  him.  But 
while  likely  to  be  defeated  in  his  major  purpose,  he  will 
be  returned  to  Parliament,  where  in  the  character  of 
opponent  and  critic  of  the  government  he  will  be  heard 
from.  Those  who  seek  to  apply  the  psychology  of  one 
country  to  that  of  another  usually  miss  the  mark,  and 
it  would  be  a  bold  American  who  should  assume  to  in- 
struct Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  game  of  practical  poli- 
tics in  his  own  country.  But  we  venture  so  far  as  to 
say  that  from  the  American  point  of  view  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  would  have  done  better  to  bide-a-wee  in  the 
matter  of  "coming  back."  Time,  with  the  inevitable 
mistakes  of  his  successor  in  the  premiership,  would 
surely  have  worked  to  his  advantage.  Furthermore,  to 
come  back  as  the  result  of  a  fight  is  one  thing,  and  to 
come  back  upon  invitation  is  quite  another  thing.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  still  a  young  man,  relatively  speaking, 
and  he  could  have  afforded  to  wait.  Others,  notably 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  played  that  game 
successfully — even  to  the  point  of  reducing  it  to  a  spe- 
cies of  hide-and-seek.  That  in  course  of  time  Lloyd 
George  will  return  to  power  is  almost  an  assurance.  In 
politics  as  in  war  prestige  is  a  large  factor;  and  when 
prestige  is  associated  with  talents  like  those  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  where  tradition  and 
precedent  play  the  large  part  they  do  in  British  life, 
eventualities  are  in  rather  plain  view. 


An  incident  tending  to  illustrate  one  phase  of  life  in 
the  greatest  of  our  American  cities  is  afforded  by  the 
competitive  congressional  candidacy  in  the  Twentieth 
New  York  District  between  Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia, 
Republican,  and  Henry  Frank,  Democrat.  This  is  a 
typical  New  York  Jewish  constituency  now  represented 
in  Congress  by  Isaac  Siegel,  who  was  not  a  candidate 
for  reelection,  Frank,  a  Jew,  made  his  campaign 
largely  on  racial  lines,  declaring  that  La  Guardia,  an 
Italian,  former  member  of  Congress,  also  former  major 
in  our  army  aviation  service  overseas,  was  no  friend  of 
the  Jews,  whereupon  La  Guardia  challenged  Frank  to 
join  him  in  conducting  the  last  weeks  of  their  ora 
torical  competition  in  Yiddish. 


An  Educator's  View  on  the  Stadium  Question. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  October  15,  1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  Among  the  many  enrichments  of  life 
which  last  winter's  sojourn  at  the  University  of  California 
gave  me  I  owe  you  acknowledgment  for  my  acquaintance 
with  the  Argonaut,  whose  sturdy  good  sense  and  sound  judg- 
ment on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  appeal  to  me  as  among 
the  best  things  in  American  journalism. 

I  am  moved  to  mal<e  this  beldted  acknowledgment  at  this 
time  by  your  vigorous  and  illuminating  editorial  in  the  issue 
of  September  30th  entitled  "The  Stadium  Blunder."  Let  us 
hope,  as  you  intimate,  that  it  is  not  beyond  retrieving,  and 
that  others  of  your  readers  who  have  the  interests  of  the 
university  and  the  state,  as  well  as  of  sound  sports,  at  heart 
will  make   themselves  heard   on  this  question. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  great  university — theoretically  the 
home  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful — can  realize  its 
mission  in  a  location  so  magnificent  as  that  of  the  University 
of  California,  backed  against  splendid  hills  and  with  its  focus, 
the  graceful  Sather  campanile,  squarely  in  line  with  the  Pa- 
cific portal.  But  the  view  seaward  is  only  one  element  of 
this  superb  topography.  Behind  the  tower  there  winds  into 
the  abrupt  hills  a  deep  valley  or  canon  of  rare  charm  and 
beauty,  which  alone  would  suffice  to  give  distinction  to  the 
campus  even  without  is   western  outlook. 

When  you  say  that  it  is  proposed  to  block  completely  the 
entrance  to  this  extraordinary  gift  of  nature  by  a  huge 
colosseum-like  structure,  you  say  something  which  must  seem 
incredible  to  any  one  who  can  visualize  what  destruction  this 
would  mean.  If  a  city  is  without  natural  features  which  it 
may  adapt  or  convert  into  park  areas  it  will  spend  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  perhaps  millions,  to  make  natural  beauty  for 
the  refreshment  of  its  people.  It  will  in  a  small  way  build 
hills,  dig  valleys,  and  plant  meadows  (as  Chicago  has  done  on 
the  sand  of  the  old  lake  bottom),  and  consider  its  money 
well  spent.  To  be  sure,  real  estate  enterprises,  railroads, 
mining  and  lumber  industries  do  destroy  natural  beauties, 
and  sometimes  ruthlessly,  but  they  plead  the  necessities  of  the 
community  for  their  products  and  their  service,  nor  do  they 
profess  to  be  working  in  the  cause  of  the  true  and  the  beauti- 
ful. With  what  face  could  California  ask  the  government  and 
the  people  for  aid  in  protecting  her  magnificent  redwoods  if 
the  enlightened  directors  of  university  policy  insist  on  de- 
stroying one  of  the  great  natural  beauties  of  the  Berkeley 
campus  ?  And  for  what  ?  A  stadium.  Grant  that  in  the 
development  of  university  life  a  stadium  is  a  necessity,  like 
railroads,  coal,  or  lumber.  But  why  here?  Because  it  is 
available,  I  suppose.  Yes,  so  is  the  meadow  and  other  open 
spaces  of  Central  Park  available  for  many  purposes  and 
buildings  which  crowded  New  York  would  find  useful.  And 
it  must  be  said  with  regret  that  from  an  early  time  the  archi- 
tects and  commissioners  of  Central  Park  (supported  happily 
by  a  small  but  intelligent  public  sentiment)  have  had  to 
fight  to  keep  speedways,  museums,  public  monuments,  and  even 
stadiums  from  these  open  tracts  of  unused  land. 

The  late  Calvert  Vaux,  designer  of  Central  Park,  in  the 
course  of  many  years'  struggle  to  save  his  creation  from  such 
encroachments  used  to  say  bitterly  that  the  American  people 
would  not  be  civilized  until  it  learned  that  the  unused  ground 
of  a  park  was  not  wasted,  but  was  being  put  to  the  highest 
use.  And  the  same  could  be  said  of  Strawberry  Caiion  on 
the  Berkeley  campus.  If  it  were  not  there  the  architects  of 
that  campus  might  well  sigh  that  nature  had  reared  the  hills 
so  abrupt  and  that  a  pleasant  valley  winding  into  them  could 
not  be  built.  But  in  fact  nature  has  builded  more  abundantly 
than  architects  could  dream,  and  time  has  filled  the  valley 
with  noble  oaks  which  it  would  be  a  desecration  to  touch. 

On  the  practical  and  educational  sides  of  the  question 
your  observations  are  admirable.  The  Yale  bowl,  placed  on 
level  ground  with  open  spaces  on  all  sides  and  with  thirty- 
five  wide  exits  at  the  exterior  level  is  none  too  safe  when  a 
throng  of  75,000  people  pours  out  in  the  autumn  twilight 
rushing  eagerly  for  street-cars  and  automobiles.  It  is  also 
true  that  no  one  at  Yale  would  wish  the  Yale  field  and  the 
bowl  a  foot  nearer  the  campus  than  they  are  (something  more 
than  a  mile).  We  believe  in  athletic  sports  and  in  the 
largest  possible  participation  of  students  in  them,  but  we  are 
glad  that  they  are  separated  geographically  from  the  aca- 
demic life  of  the  colleges  and  the  university. 

The  University  of  California  needs  for  its  athletic  life  a 
large  tract  of  land,  such  as  I  imagine  could  be  secured  in 
West  Berkeley,  for  the  development  of  all  forms  of  athletic 
sport — baseball,  tennis,  track,  etc.,  as  well  as  football.  To 
bring  these  all  together  with  clubhouse,  baths,  etc.,  in  one 
place  would  result,  as  it  does  here  at  Yale,  in  making  a  com- 
mon meeting  ground  for  all  students,  irrespective  of  their 
differing  academic  pursuits,  and  it  would  become  one  of  the 
largest  educational  factors  in  democracy  and  good  fellowship. 
From  our  standpoint  it  certainly  seems  a  colossal  blunder  to 
spend  a  huge  sum  upon  the  realization  of  a  single  element 
in  this  programme  without  contributing  to  the  eventual  solu- 
tion of  the  whole.  G.  L.  Hendrickson, 
Lampson  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  Literature,  Yale 
University. 


Its  Imperial  Position  Makes  it  the  Nerve  Ganglion  of  Much 
European  and  Asiatic  Commerce. 


IV. 
If  you  look  at  a  flat  map  of  southeastern  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor  you  will  see  how  the  land-masses  pinch  the 
sea  traffic  in  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  seas  pinch  the 
land  traffic  in  to  the  same  point.  For  hundreds  of  miles 
there  is  no  alternative,  and  not  even  the  Anatolian  and 
Balkan  railroads  have  altered  this  condition.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  Panama  there  is  no  such  example 
of  traffic  concentration  anywhere,  and  as  yet  Panama 
can  not  be  compared  in  importance  to  the  natural  canal 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas.  But  look- 
ing at  the  ordinary  flat  map  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
deceiving  yourself  about  geography,  and  the  history  and 
politics  that  may  be  based  upon  it.  A  flat  map,  for 
example,  tells  you  Greenland  is  five  times  the  size  of 
India,  whereas  it  is  about  the  same  size ;  and  in  popu- 
lation, and  therefore  in  possibilities  of  trouble,  it  is 
infinitely  smaller.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  there 
is  an  uprising  of  Mohammedan  Eskimo.  To  under- 
stand the  relative  areas  of  real  estate  it  would  be  much 
better  to  consult  a  globe,  or  B.  J.  S.  Cahill's  "butterfly" 
map.  Even  then  you  will  miss  a  few  points  about 
values.  Neither  is  adequate  to  depict  the  importance 
of  Constantinople's  position,  neither  tells  what  the 
Black  Sea  may  mean. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  SIDNEY  CORYN. 

(Died   November   14,    1921.) 
Fearlessness,  singleness  of  soul,  the  will 
Always  to  strive  for  wisdom ;   opened  hand 
And  governed  appetites ;  and  piety 
And  love  of  lonely  study ;  humbleness. 
Uprightness,  heed  to  injure  nought  which  lives, 
Truthfulness,  slowness  unto  wrath,  a  mind 
That  lightly  letteth  go  what  others  prize ; 
And  equanimity,   and   charity 
Which  spieth  no  man's  faults ;   and   tenderness 
Towards  all  that  sulTer ;  a  contented  heart, 
Fluttered  by  no  desires ;  a  bearing  mild, 
Modest,  and  grave,  with  manhood  nobly  mixed 
With  patience,   fortitude,   and  purity  ; 
An  unrevengeful  spirit,  never  given 
To  rate  itself  too  high ; — such  be  the  signs, 
O  Indian  Prince  !  of  him  whose  feet  are  set 
On  that  fair  path  which  leads  to  heavenly  birth ! 
-Translated   from  the  Bhagavad-Gita   by  Edwin  Arnold. 


A  Kind  Word. 


Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  October  24,  1922. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Holman  :  In  renewing  my  annual  subscrip- 
tion allow  me  to  state  how  welcome  the  Argonaut  is  each 
week  to  Mrs.  Anderson  and  myself.  Of  all  the  magazines, 
reviews,  and  papers  that  come  to  our  home,  none  are  appre- 
ciated more  than  the  Argonaut  and  the  Literary  Review  of 
New  York.  These  two  stand  in  a  class  high  above  all  others. 
With  best  wishes,  Louis  F.  Anderson. 


Capital  widely  diffused  under  private  ownership  is 
the  true  American  principle,  says  the  Review  of  Re- 
views. It  tends  to  obliterate  class  distinctions,  and  to 
protect  society  against  plutocracy  on  the  one  hand  and 
proletarianism  on  the  other.  Government  under  such 
conditions  may  well  act  as  umpire,  and  see  that  the 
economic  world,  whether  from  the  standpoint  of  capi- 
tal, or  from  that  of  labor,  does  not  conduct  itself  in 
disregard  of  the  common  welfare. 


A  Portuitous  Circumstance ! 

3343   Jackson   Street, 
San  Francisco,  November  7,   1922. 
Alfred  Holman,  Esq.. 

Editor.  The  Argonaut — 

Sir  :  Within  the  last  twenty  minutes  I  have  performed  the 
now  abnormal  functions  of  a  citizen  of  California  and  San 
Francisco  at  the  polls.  The  physical  operation  of  stamping 
the  ballot  consumed  seventeen  minutes  by  a  stop  watch. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Argonaut  and  a  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstance, casting  my  ballot  must  have  taken  me  most  of  the 
morning  and  left  me  so  prostrated  that  further  effort  in  the 
day's  work  would   have  been   futile. 

I  had  clipped  the  Argonaut's  recommendations  concerning 
the  endless  tinkering  with  the  Constitution  and  the  San 
Francisco  charter,  and  had  left  the  clipping  on  the  breakfast- 
table  for  the  edification  and  guidance  of  my  better  half. 

As  I  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  at  Presidio  Avenue  and 
Jackson  Street  a  fraction  of  familiar  paper  and  type  caught 
my  eye.  I  picked  it  up.  heaved  a  grateful  sigh  to  Providence 
and  the  Argonaut,  and  once  more  was  braced  for  the  perils 
of  the  polling  place.  After  voting,  it  was  my  obvious  duty  to 
drop  the  clipping  at  the  same  spot.  Yours  gratefully, 

"Ibam   forte   via   sacra."  H.    C. 


In  a  military  sense,  Constantinople  comes  perilously 
near  being  the  key  to  India.  It  can  be  made  impreg- 
nable— is  impregnable  held  by  an  armed  nation.  From 
the  stronghold  beyond  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  a  vigorous  sea  power  might  cut  England's 
line  to  the  East  through  Suez,  and  make  the  military 
support  of  her  Indian  government  impossible.  Such 
points  as  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Cyprus  help  police  the 
road  for  the  P.  &  O.  steamers,  but  even  these  might 
not  prove  adequate  with  Constantinople  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  powerful  enemy.  England  had  a  bad  enough 
time  with  the  Boer  war  twenty-one  years  ago.  India 
would  be  twice  as  difficult.  If  a  resuscitated  Russia 
had  Constantinople  she  would  probably  soon  have  India. 
That  would  tend  to  the  Russianization  of  the  world, 
and  make  it  necessary,  imder  the  operation  of  what 
some  strategist  has  defined  as  the  "law  of  mutual  aid," 
for  the  other  nations  to  combine  and  plunge  into  an- 
other world  war  in  order  to  prevent  it;  for  the  world 
would  not  consent  to  being  Russianized  any  more  than 
it  would  to  being  Germanized — or  even  Americanized, 
much  as  we  might  deplore  its  taste  in  that  particular. 
Yet  in  her  need,  during  the  German  war,  England 
was  willing  to  promise  Russia  that  she  might  retain 
Constantinople  if  she  could  take  it;  an  arrangement 
under  which  there  is  not  a  chance  in  a  thousand  that 
the  British  public  would  ever  have  been  content. 

So  it  appears  that  in  the  wrong  hands  Constantinople 
would  become  the  powder  house  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere. To  any  one  nation,  the  wrong  hands  for  Con- 
stantinople to  be  in  are  the  hands  of  some  other  nation, 
especially  if  the  other  nation  is  strong.  That  is  why 
the  mixed  commission  has  been  occupying  the  city; 
neither  the  Italian,  the  Frenchman,  nor  the  Britisher 
would  trust  the  other  two — wouldn't  even  trust  one, 
and  they  all  went  in  to  watch  one  another.  Such  opera- 
tions are  not  sentimental,  but  they  are  humanitarian  in 
the  highest  sense  because  they  are  practical — we  don't 
want  another  world  war,  in  this  generation  at  least. 
So  it  appears,  again,  that  the  Constantinople  question 
is  a  little  larger  and  a  little  more  critical  than  any 
academic  discussion  as  to  whether  the  Turk  is  or  is 
not  a  deserving  person,  or  even  what  it  is  he  deserves. 
Lloyd  George  has  said  that  he  must  never  be  permitted 
to  hold  the  gate  again,  but  Lloyd  George  is  out  of  office, 
and  since  the  British  municipal  elections  of  the  second 
of  this  month  with  their  considerable  laborite  defeats 
it  does  not  seem  so  certain  that  he  will  come  back ;  at 
least  he  will  not  come  back  in  time  to  have  much  in- 
fluence on  the  coming  conference  at  Lausanne,  if 
the  Turks  agree  to  attend  it,  which  they  seem  re- 
luctant to  do.  If  such  a  conference  were  held  it  might 
decide  that  the  world  would  be  safer  if  the  Turk,  with 
all  his  disgusting  attributes  of  incompetence  and  cruelty, 
were  left  in  possession,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  to 
keep  the  wrong  party  out  of  possession.  That  would 
be  disappointing  to  all  humane  hope  of  getting  him 
out  of  Europe ;  but  at  least  he  makes  a  passable  dog  in 
the  manger.  His  weakness  has  heretofore  been  his 
recommendation  to  the  jealous  powers. 


The  United  States  has  diplomatic  representatives  in 
fifty  foreign  countries. 


There  is  an  even  larger  aspect  of  the  position  of 
Constantinople  than  the  merely  military  one,  in  fact 
one  of  the  main  underlying  reasons  for  its  having  a 
military  aspect,  and  that  is  its  relation  to  the  commerce 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  Central  Europe.  Before  the  war 
between  150,000,000  and  200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
u'ent  out  through  the  Bosphorus  annually,  and  ship- 
loads of  barley,  oats,  and  rye — breadstuffs,  and  beer- 
stuff,  for  .SO.OOO.OOO  people.  This  movement  might 
be  regarded  as  the  agricultural  drainage  of  the  Black 
Sea  basin,  if  it  were  not  the  agricultural  drainage 
of  so  much  more ;  for  here  again  the  flat  map  deceives 
us.  The  area  involved  is  vast.  It  covers  all  the  drain- 
age of  the  Volga,  as  well  as  of  the  Don,  the  Dnieper, 
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_..  i  ihe  Dneister;  wonderful  -wheat  regions,  among  the 
richest  in  the  world,  like  those  of  the  Dakotas,  Alberta, 
and  the  Argentine,  stretching  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea 
to  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  Arctic  Ocean;  for  the 
Baltic  turns  to  iron  in  the  Russian  winter.  The  streams 
are  natural  canals,  tlie  \'olga  is  joined  to  the  Don  by 
a  short  railroad,  and  when  these  regions  were  pro- 
ductive they  poured  all  these  currents  of  foodstuffs  into 
the  Black  Sea  on  their  waj'  to  the  Bosphorus,  as  though 
by  inevitable  graviti.-.  It  was  down  hill  all  the  way, 
and  out  by  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles. 

It  is  true  that  the  cit)'  itself  did  little  about  it  in  the 
way  of  financing  and  brokerage.  Mainlj'  it  sat  on  the 
shore,  Turk  fashion,  and  watched  the  business  go  by. 
But  it  saw  a  great  parade.  A  dweller  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bosphorus  could  sometimes  see  fifteen  vessels  in 
transit,  and  the  smoke  of  others  coming  around  the 
bend.  Twelve  thousand  ship  a  year  went  through. 
It  seemed  an  endless  procession,  one  of  those  ele- 
mental things  nothing  can  stop,  involving  in  any  stop- 
page an  immeasurable  calamitj-  and  therefore  sometliing 
too  tragic  to  contemplate.  The  grain  had  been  moving 
through  with  onl}-  temporary'  interruptions,  if  any,  for 
twentj'-five  centuries.  One  of  the  main  concerns  of 
bumanit}'  was  to  keep  it  moving.  It  was  a  bread-and- 
butter  problem  of  stupendous  magnitude. 
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Part  of  this  drainage  area,  again,  lies  in  the  other 
direction.    The  flat  map  will  not  show  us  the  effect  of 
the  mountains  of  Carniola.    From  the  map  it  would  ap- 
pear that  old  Austria-Hungar}''s  best  approach  to  open 
water  would  naturally  be  tltrough  the  port  of  Trieste,  at 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic.     But  moimtain  ranges  inter- 
vene,   and    although    railroads    cross    them,    European 
rates   are   very   much   higher   than   the   rates   in   this 
countr)',  and  the  motmtains  are  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  canalization.    Only  high-grade  merchandise  can  pay 
its  way  over  these  grades  from  Hungary'  and  a  good 
part  of  old  Austria  to  the  Adriatic,  and  when  in  the 
Adriatic  it  is  still  at  the  mercy  of  Ital)'  or  of  Serbia, 
or  of  Albania,  or  whatever  countr}-  may  control  Al- 
bania with  its  ke)'  harbor  of  Avlona.    But  there  is  the 
Danube,  not  blue  as  in  the  old  waltz,  nor  yet  by  half 
so  frivolous,  but  slow,  muddy,  sober  and  ser^-iceable, 
a  great   natural   canal   winding  a   long   way   past  the 
northern  border  of  Bulgaria  to  the  Black  Sea.    It  takes 
the  low-grade  freights.    .And  to  the  Black  Sea  also  goes 
a  good  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  exports  of  Thrace,  and 
Roumania,  and  Bulgaria,  making  it  one  vast  hopper, 
discharging  past  the  Golden  Horn  and  the  old  Seraglio 
Point.    Even  goods  from  the  Caspian  region  go  up  the 
Volga  and  down  the  Don  to  the  Black  Sea.    Even  part 
of  Persia  contributes  its  output,  finding  it  cheaper  than 
the  Persian  Gulf  route.    It  has  been  calculated  by  H.  H. 
Powers  in  his  significant  work,  "The  Things  Men  Fight 
For,"  that  the  area  which  uses,  or  before  the  war  used, 
the  outlet  of  the  Dardanelles,  is  as  large  as  the  United 
States,  and  three  times  the  area  tributary  to  the  port  of 
New  York.    And  from  the  Caspian  Sea  a  Russian  rail- 
way stretches  eastward,  to  meet  before  long  a  Chinese 
railway  reaching  westward  from  Peking.    Some  day  all 
the  countn,-  threaded  by  it  will  be  imder  modern  culti- 
vation  and  development,   and   will   pour   a   good   per- 
centage of  its  business   down  the   Bosphorus.     What 
cit>-  on  the  globe  means  so  much  to  the  world  as  Con- 
stantinople might  some  day  come  to  mean?    What  po- 
sition is  so  tempting  a  bait  to  the  militaristic  parties 
of  ambitious  nations?     Xapoleon  thought  the  posses 
sion   of   Constantinople   meant   the   dominance   of  the 
world.     Of  course.  Xapoleon  had  not  seen  New  York 
But  perhaps  he  would  not  have  changed  his  opinion  if 
he  had.     For.  altbough  the  city  has  little  share  in  this 
tremendous  tide  of  commerce,  a  strong  power  in  posses 
sion  would  be  able  to  throttle  that  trade,  or  hold  it 
up  for  tolls.  

.  When  Turkey  made  the  sad  mistake  of  deserting  her 
former  European  friends,  England  and  France,  and 
joined  Germany  in  her  onslaught  on  the  Atlantic  na- 
tions, this  commerce  ceased.  Things  looked  ver\-  blue  to 
people  that  depended  on  Black  Sea  wheat  and  oats  and 
r\'e.  Roughly  speaking,  the  wheat  exports  through 
the  Dardanelles  were  equal  to  about  three-quarters 
of  the  wheat  exports  of  this  countrj'.  And  the  spout 
ceased  to  pour.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the  war 
there  were  bumper  crops  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  the  shortages  were  partly  made  up.  India 
helped,  and  so  did  the  Argentine.  But  the  years  fol- 
lowing were  lean  years,  and  Europe  had  to  be  sup- 
plied, and  we  got  Mr.  Hoover  on  the  job,  and  he  made 
us  Hooverize,  and  eat  everj-thing  on  the  plate  and  no 
fooling,  and  Europe  got  through  by  a  gnat's  hair.  But 
it  was  too  close.  Because  Constantinople  had  been  in 
treacherous  hands  we  had  to  grow  potatoes  on  vacant 
lots  in  San  Francisco.  Does  that  indicate,  perhaps. 
some  trifling  interest  in  European  affairs?  Or  can  we 
intelligently  continue  to  say,  "What  do  we  care  for 
abroad  ?"  

With  the  destruction  of  the  old  Russian  order,  the 
Dardanelles  lost  their  importance  as  a  channel  for  tlie 
supply  of  grain  to  the  world.  Expropriatin<^  the 
prmcely  Russian  land  owners,  dividing  the  land  into 
small  tarms  and  distributing  it  among  the  peasants 
might  have  seemed,  to  some  theorists,  an  execution  of 
poetic  usdce  and  social  reform,  and  to  promise  an  ideal 
condition  for  humanity.  But  it  doesn't  produce  the 
wheat.  What  It  has  really  done  has  been  to  dis- 1 
orga-  ze  the  methods  and  operations  of  Russian  a°-ri- 
cultt-e,  once  carried  out  on  a  baronial  scale  on  vast' 


acreages,  emplo^-ing  the  organization  and  control  of  the 
great  landed  proprietor,  with  all  that  makes  possible 
in  the  way  of  economical  operation  and  skilled  cen- 
tral management;  and  substitute  for  it  the  retail 
processes  of  the  small  farmer,  who,  however  much  he 
ma\'  love  the  land,  has  not  vet  evolved  methods  of  pro- 
duction equal  to  the  old.  In  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial chaos  prevailing  in  that  particular  socialist 
heaven  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  seed  and  machiner)' 
and  replace  worn-out  implements.  It  is  a  strange  re» 
versal  of  the  current  of  tiventj--five  centuries  that  since 
the  socialization  of  Russia  the  wheat  has  had  to  flow 
the  other  way — some  40,000,000  bushels  of  it  a  year  to 
keep  the  Russians  alive.    That  is  real  revolution. 

The  day  will  certainh'  come,  however,  when  the 
Russians  are  through  fooling  with  socialism  and  get 
down  to  work,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  countries 
resume  production  on  their  old  scale,  and  Anatolia  and 
Persia  and  the  little  new  countries  of  the  Black  Sea 
area  and  the  Caspian  area  come  into  the  field  of  in- 
dustr\-  on  a  modem  basis,  and  when  the  Chinese  rail- 
road across  the  Pamirs  and  Central  Asia  reaches  a  con- 
nection with  Tashkend,  that  Constantinople  will  take 
its  old  place,  and  even  a  higher  place  of  commercial 
importance  than  it  had  before.  Who  then  will  hold 
that  matchless  position?  Will  it  be  Turk,  or  Greek, 
or  Bulgarian,  or  Russian,  or  mixed  commission  under 
an   agreement   for   a   neutralized   strait? 


strong  with  recent  victon,-  and  still  well  organized,  have  .  Wentworth 
ordered  the  Allies  to  get  out,  and  the  .-Mlies  have  de-  j  champion, 
cided  to  decline  the  invitation.     Europe  and  the  world 
are  facing  one  of  the  most  ticklish  problems  of  adjust 
raent  of  all  those  left  us  by  the  war. 

Morton  Todd. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

» 

Mile.  Yvonne  Xevajan,  a  Belgian  educator,  who  has 
been  appointed  director  of  public  schools  in  that 
country,  is  traveling  in  the  United  States  to  study 
^American  educational  methods. 

Dr.  A.  C.  D.  \"an  De  Graeff,  Xetherlands  Minister  to 
Tokio,  has  been  recently  appointed  ilinister  to  the 
United  States.  He  will  succeed  Dr.  J-  C.  A.  Everwijn, 
whose  resignation  as  minister  to  Washington  was  an- 
noimced  in  Jul)'. 

Lieutenant  R.  L.  Maughan  of  the  United  States 
Army,  who  won  the  Pulitzer  air  race  at  Detroit  in  a 
Curtiss  biplane,  thus  setting  the  world's  speed  record 
of  four  miles  a  minute,  carries  a  white  rabbit's  left 
hind  foot  as  "insurance." 

Italy's  "dictator,"  Benito  JIussolini,  present  leader  of 
the  Fascisti,  was  formerly  a  socialist  editor.  He  re- 
noimced  his  political  platform  to  organize  the  powerful 
group  of  young  Italians  whose  sworn  purpose  is  to 
oppose  socialism  and  even,-  form  of  bolshevism  in  Italy. 

Lady   Wentworth,   great-granddaughter  of  the  poet 

Byron  and  daughter  of  another  poet,  Wilfred  Scawen 

Blunt,   is  a  breeder  of  Arabian  horses  and  mountain 

ponies.     She  is  also  an  authority  on  toy  dogs,  a  subject 

The   Turks,  I  on  which  she  has  written  extensivelv.     The  Baroness 


was    at    one   time    world   woman's   tennis 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Eternity. 

Boundless  Eternity !  the  winged  sands 

That  mark  the  silent  lapse  of  flitting  time 

Are  not  for  thee:  thine  awful  empire  stands 
From  ase  to  age,  unchangeable,  sublime : 
Thy  domes  are  spread  where  thought  can  never  climb. 

In  cloud  and  darkness,  where  vast  pillars  rest. 
I  may  not  fathom  thee :  'twould  seem  a  crime 

Thy  being  of  its  mystery  to  divest. 

Or  boldly  lift  thine  awful  veil  with  hands  unblest. 

Thy  ruins  are  wrecks  of  systems :  suns 
Blaze  a  brief  space  of  ages,  and  are  not ; 

Worlds  crumble  and  decay,  creation  runs 
To  waste — then  perishes  and  is  forgot : 

Yet  thou,  all  changeless,  heedest  not  the  blot. 

Heaven  speaks  once  more  in  thunder :  empty  space 
Trembles  and  wakes ;  new  worlds  in  ether  flit. 

Teeming  with  new  creative  life,  and  trace 

Their  mighty  circles,  such  as  others  shall  displace. 

Thine  age  is  youth,  thy  youth  is  hoary  age. 

Ever  beginning,  never  ending,  thou 
Bearest  inscribed  upon  thy  ample  page. 

Yesterday,  forever,  but  as  now 

Thou  art,  thou  hast  been,  thou  shalt  be :  though 
T  feel  myself  immortal,  when  on  thee 

r  muse.  I  shrink  to  nothingness,  and  bow 
Myself  before   thee,   dread    Eternity, 
With  God  co-eval,  co-existing,  still  to  be. 

1  go  with  thee  till  Time  shall  be  no  more. 

I  stand  with  thee  on  Time's  remotest  verge. 
Ten  thousand  years,  ten  thousand  times  told  o'er; 

Still,  still  with   thee  my  onward  course  I  urge ; 

.\nd  now  no  longer  hear  the  endless  surge 
Of  Time's  light  billows  breaking  on  the  shore 

Of  distant  earth  :  no  more  the  solemn  dirge — 
Requiem  of  worlds,  when  such  are  numbered  o'er — 
Steals  by ;  still  thou  art  moving  on  forevermore. 

From  that  dim  distance  would  I  turn  to  gaze 
With  fondly  searching  glance,  upon  the  snot 

Of  brief  existence,  where  I  met  the  blaze 
Of  morning,  bursting  on  my  humble  cot, 
--^nd  gladness  whispered  of  my  happy  lot; 

.\nd  now  'tis  dwindled  to  a  point — a  speck — 
-■Vnd  now  'tis  nothing,  and  my  eye  may  not 

Longer  distinguish  it  amid  the  wreck 

Of  worlds  in  ruins,  crushed  at  the  -Almighty's  beck. 

Time — what  is  Time  to  thee?  a  passing  thought 

To  twice  ten  thousand  ages — a  faint  spark 
To  tv.-ice  ten  thousand  suns ;  a  fibre  wrought 
Into  the  web  of  infinite — a  cork 
Balanced  against  a  world:  we  hardly  mark 
Its  being — even  its  name  hath  ceased  to  be ; 

Thy  wave  hath  swept  it  from  us,  and  thv  dark 
Mantle  of  years,  in  dim  obscurity- 
Hath  shrouded  it  around :  Time-^what  is  Time  to  thee ! 
John  Greenleaf  fVhittier. 


The  E'en  Brings  a*  Hame 
Upon  the  hills  the  wind  is  sharp  and  cold. 
The  sweet  young  grasses  wither  on  the  wold. 
And  we,  O  Lord,  have  wandered  from  Thy  fold 
But  evening  brings  us  home. 

Among  the  mists  we  stumbled  and  the  rocks. 
Where  the  brown  lichen  whitens,  and  the  fox 
Watches  the  straggler  from  the  scattered  flocks: 

But  evening  brings  us  home. 
The  sharp  thorn  pricks  us  and  our  tender  feet 
Are  cut  and  bleeding,  and  the  Iambs  repeat 
Their  pitiful  complaint:    Oh,  rest  is   sweet 

WTien   evening  brings  us  home. 

W  e  have  been  wounded  by  the  hunters'  darts ; 

Our  eyes  are  heavy-  and  our  hearts 

Search  for  Thy  coming.    When  the  light  departs 

But  evening  brings  us  home. 
The  darkness  gathers.     Through  the  gloom  no  =tar 
Rj.s^s  to  guide  us.     We  have  wandered  far — 
^\  ithout  Thy  lamp  we  know  not  where  we  are : 

But  evening  brings  us  home. 
The  clouds  are  round  us  and  the  snowdrifts  thicken. 
U,    Ihou  dear  Shepherd,  leave  us  not  to  sicken 
In  the  waste  night.     Our  tardy  footsteps  quicken ; 

But  evening  brings  us  home. 

— Fraser's  Magazine,  January.  1865. 


The  Countess  Janina  Mieckowska,  the  sole  survivor 
of  an  old  Polish  house,  is  Europe's  latest  screen  hit. 
When  on  the  point  of  entering  a  convent,  Janina  was 
discovered  by  a  movie  expert,  who  hailed  her  face  as 
the  perfect  photogenic  one.  The  countess  is  said  to  be 
an  excellent  example  of  the  fact  that  beauty  is  not  the 
key  to  screen  success,  for  though  she  is  of  course 
"good-looking,"  her  manager  says  everj-  city  of  Europe 
is  full  of  handsomer  women. 

Arthur  Bliss,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
younger  English  musical  composers,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don on  August  2,  1891.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and 
at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  taking  his  B.  A.  and 
Mus.  B.  in  1913.  In  1915  he  served  in  France  with  the 
Thirteenth  Battalion  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers;  he  was 
wounded  on  the  Somrae  in  1916.  and  mentioned  in  dis- 
patches for  gallantr}-.  In  1918  he  further  served  in 
France  with  the  First  Battalion  Grenadier  Guards,  and 
was  gassed  near  Cambrai. 

Dr.  Samuel  Wesley  Stratton,  physicist,  and  for  more 
than  twenty'  years  director  of  the  Xational  Bureau  of 
Standards  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  resigned  that  post 
to  become  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technolog)'.  Dr.  Stratton  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  Cambridge,  and  Yale,  is  in  his 
early  sixties  and  is  unmarried.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
International  Commission  on  Weights  and  Measures,  of 
the  American  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and 
of  the  Xational  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  ser\'ed  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Xavy  during  the 
Spanish-.\merican  war  and  is  a  member  of  the  Army 
and  X'av)'  Club. 

To  leap  into  the  limelight  in  Ireland  it  is  apparently 
first  necessary  to  be  a  schoolteacher — a  tradition  per- 
haps from  the  middle  ages,  when  Ireland  was  the  most 
learned  of  the  nations.  To  enumerate:  James  Joyce 
and  Daniel  Corker\-,  two  of  Erin's  most  generally 
recognized  men  of  letters,  were  both  schoolteachers. 
Three  leaders  of  the  Easter  Week  rebellion  of  1916, 
Padraic  Pearse,  headmaster  of  a  boys'  school;  Thomas 
McDonough,  who  was  executed  with  Pearse  and  who 
had  been  a  teacher  in  his  school,  and  Joseph  Plunkett 
were  all  of  the  same  profession.  De  Valera  was  a  pro- 
fessor at  Dublin  University,  as  is  Professor  McNeil, 
the  Speaker  of  the  Dail.  Miss  Mar>'  McSwiney,  sister 
of  the  hunger-striking  lord  mayor  of  Cork,  is  also  an 
educator.  To  return  to  the  author  of  "The  Portrait  of 
the  Author  as  a  Young  ilan"  and  the  proscribed 
"Ulysses,"  James  Joyce  taught  languages  in  various 
schools  in  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  while  he  was 
at  work  on  his  Italian  novels. 

John  L.  Lewis,  the  "ilan  with  the  Iron  Jaw,"  as  he  is 
known  among  his  men,  is  the  ninth  of  the  list  of  leaders 
who  have  ser\-ed  as  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  and  probably  the  strongest  of  them  all. 
Lewis,  who  is  still  in  his  forties  and  who  carries  as 
great  responsibilitj-  as  any  labor  man,  has  the  intimate 
viewpoint  of  the  miner.  He  stripped  soft  coal  as  a  boy 
in  the  bituminous  fields  of  Iowa  and  Illinois.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  at  the  conference  of  the  mine 
workers  during  the  1919  strike,  after  the  double- 
barreled  order  from  the  Federal  courts  enjoining  the 
miners  from  striking  and  compelling  their  leaders  to 
cancel  the  strike  order,  Lewis_.  quelled  the  stormy 
eighteen-hour  session  and  emerged  victorious  from  the 
debate  with  the  report,  "\Ve  will  obey  the  mandate  of 
the  court.  \\'e  are  Americans  and  will  not  fight  our 
government."  Lewis  is  the  son  of  Welsh  parentage, 
bom  in  Lucas,  Iowa,  a  small  mining  town,  on  Lincoln's 
birthday,  in  1880.  Both  his  father  and  grandfather 
had  been  coal  miners  in  Wales.  Early  in  life  he  made 
a  name  for  himself  as  an  organizer  in  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  He  sen-ed  as  a  member  of  the 
Coal  Production  Committee  of  the  X'ational  Council  of 
Defense  and  during  the  war  cooperated  v,-ith  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  to  maintain  the  maximum 
production  of  coal. 
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JOHN  DREW  AND  HIS  WORLD. 

♦ 

Sparkling  Reminiscences  of  a  Leading  Figure  of  the  Contem- 
porary American  Stage. 

» 

There  has  been  no  high  degree  of  social  development 
without  a  great  stage,  and  of  the  American  stage  for 
two  generations  John  Drew  has  been  one  of  the  main- 
stays.   As  America's  most  refined  comedian,  he  has  in- 
terpreted life,  manners,  social  customs,  all  the  myriad 
practices  men  and  women  have  developed  in  getting  on 
with  one  another  and  taking  the  rough  edges  off  life. 
He  has  been  very  much  the  mold  of  form,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  glass  of  fashion,  to  his  country  and  his  times, 
and  perhaps  he  has  enjoyed  not  a  little  being  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers.     It  would  take  a  bold  person 
to  deny  that  he  had  excited  some  male  emulation  at 
times,  and  that  he  had  also  fluttered  many  female  hearts. 
And  those  that  saw  him  lately  in  'The  Circle,"  that 
diabolical  exposition  of  the  ceaselessly  whirling  squir- 
rel cage  of  love,  when  he  nad  become  a  testy  old  ruin 
scolding  at  his  mistress  the  way  no  man  should  scold 
any  women  except  his  wife,  could  hardly  have  escaped 
the  feeling  that  "this  person  has  lived."     He  saw  the 
world  across  the  footlights,  but  he  also  saw  it  face  to 
face  in  a  hundred  real  and  vital  ways.    Had  he  not,  he 
never  could  have  been  its  interpreter,  even  with  the 
best  assistance  of  the  dramatist.    If  one  studies  his  art, 
for  example  in  its  latest  expression,  one  is  puzzled  to 
decide   which   has   been   the   more   creative,    Somerset 
Maugham  with  his  plot  and  lines  and  fundamental  un- 
derstanding of  the  human  heart,  or  John  Drew  with  his 
aristocratic  manner,  his  noble  nose,  his  gouty  temper, 
and  his  fundamental  understanding  of  the  human  head, 
when  the  heart  is  gone  and  nothing  remains  but  patent 
leather,  broadcloth,  and  just  a  little  for  the  barber  to 
trim.     Of  Drew  this  can  always  be  said:  that  he  has 
been    a    sincere    and    conscientious    artist,    giving    us 
always  his  best.     And  he  has  been  a  gentleman.     And 
he  now  gives  us  his  observations  of  life  in  a  modest 
volume,   well    illustrated,   entitled   "My   Years   on   the 
Stage."     That  mimic  world  which  Augustin  Daly  cre- 
ated, a  world  of  actors  of  both  sexes  bound  together 
by  an  admirable  esprit,  is  brightly  reflected  in  the  Drew 
book,  and  many  of  the  reflections  will  prove  sources  of 
delight  to  the  theatre-goers  of  mature  years.     What 
old  haunter  of  the  foyer,  for  instance,  will  fail  to  thrill 
at  these   familiar  portraits  of  Ada  Rehan? 

Ada  Rehan  had  a  fault,  if  such  it  may  be  termed,  which 
might  have  been  a  deterrent  and  a  hindrance  to  her  success 
on  the  stage,  and  that  was  her  utter  inability  to  keep  from 
laughing  if  anything  seemed  at  all  funny.  I  remember  that 
in  one  of  the  first  plays  in  which  we  first  appeared  together, 
"Kitty  O'Shiel,"  I  was  acting  a  red-coated  British  officer  of 
the  Third  Georgian  period,  and,  of  course,  I  wore  a  white 
wig.  We  did  not  have  dress  rehearsals  and  when  I  came  up 
to  her  on  the  stage  at  the  performance,  she  burst  out  laughing 
and  I  under  my  breath  tried  to  control  her. 

When  we  came  off  stage  I  demanded  to  know  what  was  the 
matter. 

She  said:     "I  couldn't  help  it;  but  you  looked  like  a  sheep." 
Ada  Rehan  never  quite  got  over  this  upsetting  tendency  and 
liking  for  the  ridiculous  at  serious  times. 

Years  afterward  we  were  rehearsing  at  Daly's  Theatre 
"The  Foresters,"  by  Tennyson.  In  one  scene  Maid  Marian 
had  to  say  to  Robin  Hood:  "Your  horn  is  known  and  feared 
through    the    forest." 

Each  time  she  would  say  this  I  covered  my  nose  up,  and,  it 
set  her  laughing. 

Daly,  who  was  out  in  front,  was  always  annoyed  when  re- 
hearsals were  interrupted.  The  next  time  we  reached  this 
same  line.  Maid  Marian  burst  into  uncontrollable  laughter, 
and  it  was  some  minutes  before  she  regained  her  equilibrium. 
This  time  Daly  demanded  to  know  what  was  funny  about  this 
line  and,  when  told  that  horn  and  nose  were  sometimes 
synonymous,  he  very  emphatically  told  Ada  to  cut  the  line  out 
of  her  part  if  she  could  not  give  it  without  laughing. 

By  that  time  the  amusement  that  it  caused  was  over,  and  it 
was  given  in  the  play.  It  scarcely  seems  a  "funnyment"  now  ; 
but  Ada  Rehan  was  so  much  a  healthy,  good-natured  girl,  even 
in  1892,  that  one  was  apt  to  laugh  with  her. 

From  this  second  season  of  the  new  Daly's  Ada  Rehan 
was  an  assured  success.  E.  A.  Dithraar  at  a  somewhat  later 
date  wrote:  "Miss  Ada  Rehan  has  no  lack  of  appreciation 
and  she  is  growing  in  her  art.  Her  record  belongs  to  the 
future;  but  it  has  been  interesting  and  profitable  to  watch 
her  artistic  work  from  the  days  of  "Needles  and  Pins,"  in 
which  Miss  Rehan  as  a  kittenish  girl  acted  as  a  mediator  in 
the  mature  romance  of  a  bald  and  bashful  bachelor  and  a 
gushing  yet  timid  spinster,  portrayed  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mrs. 
Gilbert." 

The  plot  of  "Needles  and  Pins"  was  complicated  and  senti- 
mental, and  it  was  not  a  play  that  could  live  any  number  of 
years  in  any  theatre,  but  the  comedy  scenes  were  genuine 
good  fun.  I  suppose  that  its  most  conspicuous  merit  was  that 
it  was  unlike  anything  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  New  York  at 
that  time.  It  belonged  to  toe  group  of  plays  that  Daly 
adapted  from  the  German.  Some  were  better  than  others, 
but  the  standard  did  not  change  much.  They  were  always 
very  pleasing,  light  and  clean. 

Hardly  any  actor  of  Drew's  generation  could  liavt 
failed  to  be  charmed  by  the  life  nad  atmosphere  of  tJie 
old  San  Francisco,  the  San  Francisco  of  the  days  be- 
fore the  earthquake  and  fire,  and  long  before  that,  the 
city  of  sparkle  and  gayety  and  abundance  and  bril- 
liance, before  the  last  departures  of  the  generous  souls 
of  the  Comstock  era.  They  loved  the  drama,  perhaps 
because  their  own  lives  were  so  dramatic,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  was  the  one  vital  and  portable  form  of  art  that 
never  failed  to  appeal  to  big  and  simple  natures.  There 
was  a  day  when  San  Francisco  would  have  pressed 
New  York  hard  as  the  leading  theatrical  city  of 
America.     Such  times  Drew  gratefully  recalls,  as  on 


the   occasion   of  his   first  visit,   and   he   gives   us  this 
account  of  his  experiences: 

San  Francisco  in  1875  was  a  live  town.  We  stayed  at  the 
Occidental,  and  on  July  12th  we  opened  with  "London  As- 
surance" in  Piatt's  Hall.  According  to  the  playbill  of  that 
night,  this  play  was  to  be  "As  represented  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre  to  crowded  and  laughter-convulsed  audiences."  Also 
from  the  playbill:  "The  new  scenery  to  be  unfolded  this 
evening  wiU  be  found  in  Act  2 — The  park,  and  in  Act  3 — Oak 
Hall,  Gloucestershire."  It  turned  out  that  there  was  little 
room  for  all  this  scenery  and  after  two  nights  we  moved  to 
Emerson's  Minstrel  Hall. 

"The  Big  Bonanza"  was  not  a  success  here,  for  Crane  and 
James  O'Neill  had  already  played  another  version  of  the  same 
play.  We  visited  Chinatown  and  saw  some  of  the  interminable 
plays  in  the  Chinese  Theatre,  at  least  we  were  told  that  one 
of  the  plays  that  we  saw  still  had  some  days  to  go.  Out- 
wardly Chinatown  was  a  very  diff^erent  place  from  the  place 
I  saw  on  numerous  later  trips. 

In  San  Francisco  I  met  John  McCullough,  who  was  running 
the  California  Theatre  on  regular  stock  lines,  playing  the 
usual  plays  that  were  popular  at  the  time.  On  this  first  trip 
I  met  John  Mackay,  the  father  of  Clarence  Mackay,  and 
James  Fair,  of  the  celebrated  mining  outfit,  Mackay,  Fair, 
Flood  and  O'Brien.  They  owned  the  Consolidated  Virginia 
mine  in  Viginia  City,  Nevada. 

We  visited  the  mine,  and  there  is  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Gilbert, 
Miss  Davenport,  Miss  Jeffrys  Lewis,  James  Lewis,  Augustin 
Daly  and  myself  at  the  entrance  to  the  mine,  all  made-up  in 
workingmen's  clothes.  We  went  down  to  a  depth  of  some  two 
thousand  feet,  and  then  to  some  lower  level  on  a  very  small 
lift.  It  was  very  warm  in  this  big  silver  mine,  and  Mr.  Fair 
had  a  man  following  us  with  iced  champagne  and  we  stopped 
to   partake  now   and  then. 

In  Salt  Lake  City  he  came  upon  one  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  eternal  triangle,  or  even  occasional 
quadrangle,  that  must  have  amused  him.  Of  a  stop  in 
the  Mormon  capital  he  says : 

Curiously  enough,  the  play  selected  for  our  opening  bill  in 
Salt  Lake  City  was  Bronson  Howard's  "Saratoga."  Elsewhere 
the  complications  resulting  from  the  pursuit  of  the  hero,  Bob 
Sackett,  by  three  infatuated  women  had  been  considered  ex- 
cruciatingly funny,  but  the  Mormons,  as  Brigham  Young  him- 
self pointed  out  to  us,  would  have  solved  a  problem  like 
Sackett's  so  easily  that  there  would  have  been  no  play. 

The  day  after  we  opened.  Miss  Davenport.  Mrs.  Gilbert, 
Jim  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Lewis,  Daly  and  I  went  to  call  upon 
Brigham  Young,  who  gave  us  a  sort  of  audience  at  his  official 
residence.  He  seemed  a  familiar  figure  and  looked  very  much 
like  his  pictures,  except  that  he  was  older  and  somewhat 
feeble,  and  he  had  a  growth  or  goiter  that  was  said  to  have 
been  caused  by  drinking  snow  water  from  the  mountains. 
Of  course  this  must  have  been  false,  for  the  water  was  per- 
fectly pellucid. 

He  expressed  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  our  work  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  play,  "Saratoga."  "But  why,"  he  asked,  turn- 
ing to  Lewis,  who  played  the  part  of  Bob  Sackett,  the  pur- 
sued hero,  "should  the  author  have  made  such  a  complica- 
tion out  of  the  efforts  of  your  character  to  get  away  from 
the   three  women   who   are  in  love  with   him?" 

Jim  Lewis  was  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  question.  "What 
else,"  he  asked,  "could  Sackett  do  but  try  to   escape?" 

"Marry  them  all,"  was  Brigham  Young's  answer. 

He  said  this  so  seriously  that  none  of  us  knew  whether 
he  meant  his  solution  as  a  wheeze  or  not,  and  we  talked  of 
other  things. 

In  the  middle  'eighties  first  nights  at  Daly's  in  New 
York  had  become  very  much  the  thing,  and  the 
audiences  included  persons  of  national  fame.  There 
one  might  see  General  Sherman,  General  Horace  Por- 
ter, Mark  Twain,  H.  C.  Bunner  of  "Short  Sixes"  fame, 
George  William  Curtis,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Frank 
R.  Stockton,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  Edwin  A. 
Abbey — all  interested  in  the  miniature  world  of  the 
stage  that  for  an  hour  or  so  can  be  made  to  seem  so 
much  more  worth  while  than  the  real  one.  Mark  Twain 
once  wrote  for  a  first-night  reservation,  saymg:  ''I 
have  written  wonderful  books,  which  have  revolution- 
ized politics  and  religion  in  the  world;  and  you  might 
think  this  is  why  my  children  hold  my  person  to  be 
sacred;  but  it  isn't  so;  it  is  because  I  know  Miss  Rehan 
and  Mr.  Drew  personally."  Drew  might  well  feel 
proud  of  that;  at  any  rate  he  has  put  it  in  his  book.  It 
is  almost  as  good  as  being  the  imcle  of  the  Barrymores, 
"Lionel,  Ethel,  and  John."  But  Clemens  wished  to  do 
still  more ;  he  wished  to  write  a  play.  The  ambition 
had  this  disappointing  outcome: 

The  company  and  the  performances  were  beginning  to  at- 
tract attention  and  it  was  somewhere  around  this  time  that 
Mark  Twain  and  other  people  prominent  in  literature  and 
art  began  to  come  to  the  theatre.  I  remember  that  Mark 
Twain  told  me  in  those  early  days  that  he  had  thought  of 
writing  a  play  for  the  Daly  company.  It  was  a  grand,  bril- 
liant, and  original  idea.  At  least  so  he  thought  when  he  began 
to  work  upon  it.  The  play  was  a  dream  play,  and  in  the  end 
it  all  came  out  right  and  the  disasters  tliat  happened  in  the 
play  were  mere  distortions  of  the  imagination.  Before  sub- 
mitting the  play  to  Daly  he  thought  he  would  take  it  to  some 
friend  who  knew  something  about  dramatic  construction  ;  so 
he  submitted  the  manuscript  to  Sinclair  McKelway  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

All  this  Twain  told  me  with  that  characteristic  drawl 
which,  had  any  one  perfected  it  and  imitated  it  on  the  stage, 
would  have  been  labeled  at  once  as  downright  impossible. 

When  Twain  got  his  play  back  from  his  friend  there  was 
no  comment,  just  a  list  of  the  hundreds  of  different  plays 
from  400  B.  C.  to  the  time  he  was  writing  which  had  had 
this  same  original  idea  of  violent  happenings  that  turn  out  to 
be  merely  dreams. 

In  London  many  adventures  awaited  the  "Daly's." 
Drew  met  Tennyson  and  Browning,  and  Irving,  and 
Whistler,  and  many  another  celebrity,  and  was  made 
one  himself.  And  he  cites  this  example  of  hospitable 
tact,  of  a  sort: 

Now  and  then  we  were  lured  to  some  outside  gathering, 
where  the  intent  to  make  a  circus  out  of  the  Daly  company 
was  all  too  clear.  We  were  invited  to  a  reception  at  the 
house  of  a  woman  who  must  be  called  by  the  name  that 
Dickens  found  for  all  women  like  her,  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter. 

With  Mrs.  Hunter  it  was  a  matter  of  pride  that  no  one 
came  to  her  house  who  was  not  famous  for  something.  At 
this  reception  Mrs.  Hunter  was  verj*  much  afraid  that  I  was 
not  meeting  everybody,  and  she  introduced  me  to  a  very 
pleasant  young  man  who  was  standing  near  us.  She  told  him 
all  about  the  Daly  company  and  the  parts  that  I  plaved  in 
the  various  plays.  Then  thinking  that  I  might  get  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  not  known  for  anything  in  particular  and 


so  that   I  might  definitely  place  him,  she  said  to   :    .  ":;'ou 

may  remember  his  favorite  uncle  was  so  frighttuij,  :.  .;rj,led 
in  the  underground  last  year." 

The  book  is  very  much  of  a  portrait  gallery,  and  in 
it  these  old,  familiar  faces  come  back  to  us : 

My  early  impression  of  Maude  .^dams,  before  it  was  finally 
decided  that  she  was  to  be  my  leading  woman  in  my  first 
play  as  a  star  under  the  management  of  Charles  Frohman, 
was  that  she  looked  too  frail.  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
play  with  Ada  Rehan,  who  was  so  much  bigger  and  stronger. 
Stronger  she  was,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  blow  on  the  jaw 
that  as  Katherine  she  gave  me  in  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew." 
In  the  scene,  in  the  acting  version,  where  Petruchio  says: 
Were  it  the  forefoot  of  an  angry  bear. 
I'd   shake  it  off;   but,  as   it's   Kate's,    I  kiss  it. 

Katherine  gives  him  a  sound,  ringing  blow.  There  was  a 
time  when  it  was  not  considered  good  art  actually  to  hit  a 
person  on  the  stage  instead  of  making  as  if  to  hit ;  but  there 
was  no  make-believe  about  this  stage  blow.  It  was  indeed 
real ;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  me  now  as  I  look  back  that  the 
blow  that  Katherine  used  to  give  Petruchio  might  have  given 
the   redoubtable   Dempsey  a  jolt. 

Small  wonder  then  that  Maude  Adams  in  her  girlish  slight- 
ness  seemed  to  me  too  fragile  for  a  leading  woman.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  she  was  never  ill  and  never  away  from  re- 
hearsals in   the  years  she  played  with  me. 

It  was  Mrs.  Drew,  my  wife,  who  first  suggested  that  Maude 
Adams  become  my  leading  woman.  Maude  Adams  had  been 
on  the  stage  almost  from  childhood.  Her  mother  was  a  lead- 
ing woman  in  the  stock  company  at  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre. 
The  family  name  was  Kiskadden.  Maude,  herself,  had  ap- 
peared when  quite  young  in  Hoyt's  play,  "A  Midnight  Bell." 
After  that  she  left  the  stage  to  go  to  school. 

A  familiar  figure  round  the  New  York  theatres  in  those 
days  of  the  middle  'nineties  was  Charles  Hoyt,  the  writer 
of  many  successful  farces.  The  titles  of  these  invariably 
began  with  the  article  "A" — "A  Temperance  Town."  ".\  Mid- 
night Bell,"  "A  Contented  Woman."  "A  Stranger  in  New 
York."  Hoyt  was  a  most  amusing  person.  He  came  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  he  had  an  uncompromising  Yankee  ac- 
cent. When  he  died  he  gave  his  place  in  New  Hampshire 
to  the  Lambs  Club  in  perpetuity,  so  that  actors  who  had  no 
place  else  to  go  might  go  there  and  staj'. 

One  of  the  often-told  stories  about  him  was  that  on  the 
first  night  that  Goodwin  was  going  to  play  Clyde  Fitch's 
"Nathan  Hale,"  Hoyt  had  tickets  for  it,  and  there  landed  in 
on  him  some  friend  from  New  Hampshire.  He  had  to  en- 
tertain the  man  in  some  fashion,  and  he  said  he  had  two 
tickets  for  the  theatre. 

The  other  man  said:     "What  is  it?" 

Hoyt  told  him  :  "It  is  the  opening  of  the  new  play,  'Nathan 
Hale,'  with  Nat  Goodwin." 

The  New  Hampshire  friend  said :  "I  don't  want  to  see 
Goodwin.     I  don't  like  him." 

"You  don't?"  said  Hoyt. 

"No.  I  don't,.  I  don't  like  him.  I  don't  like  him  as  a  man; 
I  don't  like  him  as  an  actor.     I  don't  like  him." 

"But,"  Hoyt  said,  "you  will  like  him  in  this  play." 

The  other  fellow  said:     "I  won't  like  him." 

Hoyt  said:     "Yes.  you  will:  they  hang  him  in  the  last  act." 

Nat  Goodwin,  whose  personalitv  was  perhaps  not  genial 
to  every  one,  was  one  of  the  finest  of  American  comedians. 
He  was  a  great  mimic  and  his  imitations  of  Jefferson  and 
J.  H.  Stoddart  were  most  extraordinary.  He  even  looked  like 
Jefferson  and  Stoddart. 

Goodwin  got  his  start  as  the  hind  legs  of  the  heifer  in  the 
famous  production  of  "Evangeline"  in  Boston,  where  his 
father  had  been  a  gambler.  Some  years  afterward  Nat  came 
back  to  Boston — he  had  made  considerable  of  an  impression 
as  an  actor  and  an  imitator  in  the  meantime — and  a  dinner 
was  given  him  by  some  club. 

In  reply  to  a  toast  he  said  he  was  so  glad  to  receive  this 
kindness  from  the  citizens  of  the  town  "where  he  had  dwelt 
and  his  father  had  dealt  so  long." 

It  was  Nat's  idea  of  humor  without  any  restriction;  he 
could  not  help  saying  that,  and  he  would  not  conceal  the  fact 
that  his  father  had  been  a  gambler. 


Which  somehow  reminds  your  reviewer  of  another 
good  old  Goodwin  story.  The  irrepressible  Nat  was 
discussing  in  a  vein  of  tender  reminiscence  the  personal 
characteristics  of  his  (successive)  wives,  when  he 
reached  in  the  series  the  case  of  the  stately  Maxine 
Elliott,  whose  classic  and  somewhat  glacial  beauty  was 
one  of  the  bright  particular  ornaments  of  the  American 
stage.  "My  second  wife,"  said  he.  "was  a  Roman 
senator." 

Something  of  Drew's  world  ramblings  are  noted,  and 
among  other  incidents  is  this,  having  its  beginning  in 
Prague,  Bohemia,  or  as  it  has  the  poor  taste  to  prefer  to 
be  known.  Czecho-Slovakia : 

I  bought  a  local  paper.  It  was  the  most  awful-looking  thing. 
It  was  worse  than  Mag>-ar.  It  looked  as  if  a  drunken  com- 
positor had  just  taken  the  type  and  hurled  it  at  the  sheet. 
Arthur  Byron,  who  was  in  my  company  in  so  many  plays, 
was  playing  in  Chicago  at  that  time.  I  decided  since  I  could 
not  read  the  paper  to  send  it  to  him.  I  marked  a  certain 
portion  of  it  and  sent  it  on  with  a  notation  on  the  side  that  it 
was  a  good  notice  of  me. 

Byron  told  me  afterwards  that  he  received  the  paper  just 
as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  theatre  after  long  hours  of  re- 
hearsing. He  had  been  much  annoyed  by  an  actor  in  the 
company  who  had  been  extremely  nervous  during  the  re- 
hearsal,  as   a  result   of  unwisely  celebrating  the  night  before. 

"What's  that?"  the  ner\ous  actor  asked. 

"You  know  Drew  ?"  said  Byron. 

The  actor  agreed  that  he  did,  and  Byron  handed  him  the 
paper,  saying:  "There's  a  notice  of  Drew.  He's  in  Germany 
now.     It's  splendid." 

The  nervous  actor  took  the  paper,  looked  at  the  mess  of 
meaningless  type  and  with  a  cry,  fled  madly. 

Altogether,  the  Drew  book  is  a  good  thing.  Like 
Drew  himself,  it  is  well  mannered,  debonair,  and  not  at 
all  solemn.  It  is  well  for  life  that  there  are  such  men 
as  John  Drew,  and  for  literature  that  once  in  a  way 
one  of  them  gives  us  his  impressions  of  his  world. 

My  Years  on  the  Stage.  Ev  John  Drew.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.:  $5. 


The  famous  Rembrandt  mill  in  Hagerswoude  on  the 
Rhine,  in  which  Rembrandt  was  born,  is  about  to  be 
torn  down.  The  prospective  destruction  caused  a  flurry 
of  protest  in  Dutch  artistic  and  historical  circles,  mem- 
bers of  which  have  launched  an  appeal  for  the  purchase 
of  the  mill  by  the  government  as  a  historical  monument, 
to  be  preserved  for  future  generations  in  its  original 
state,  just  as  the  Rembrandt  house  in  JoedenDreestraat 
in  Amsterdam  is  maintained  as  a  national  treasure. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  November  4.  1922,  were  §165,000,000; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year, 
$147,700,000;  an  increase  of  §17,300,000. 


A  mortgage  company  of  many  years'  ex- 
perience in  loaning  on  real  estate  in  the  New 
York  district,  which  guarantees  the  mortgages 
that  it  sells,  recently  published  a  public  warn- 
ing regarding  the  large  number  of  companies 
that  have  recently  come  to  New  York  and  are 
exploiting    the    mortgage    field    upon    what    it 
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calls  a  "new  basis,"  says  John  K.  Barnes  in 
the  Century  Magazine.  The  warning  is  a 
general  one  against  those  houses  offering  real 
estate  mortgage  bonds  bearing  high  rates  of 
interest  and  not  having  the  resources  of  the 
houses  pledged  as  a  guarantee  back  of  them. 
It  is  a  timely  warning;  yet  the  many  years 
of  successful  experience  of  some  of  the  mort- 
gage houses  operating  on  this  "new  basis" 
would  seem  to  justify  for  their  offerings  a 
little  better  treatment  than  they  received  in 
this  wholesale  condemnation. 

"At     recurrent     intervals      come     business 
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panics,  crises  and  depressions,  failures  of 
business  houses,  unemploi-ment,  severe  drops 
in  rent  and  scaling  down  of  real  estate 
values,"  says  this  public  warning,  and  "it  is 
during  these  periods  that  holders  o£  exces- 
sive real  estate  bond  issues  will  face  loss." 
The  conclusion  of  this  warning  was  in  these 
words :  "To  sum  up — the  old-fashioned  mort- 
gage lenders  view  with  apprehension  the  large 
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sales  of  excessive  issues  of  real  estate  mort- 
gage bonds,  bearing  high  rates  of  interest. 
These  old-fashioned  lenders  have  done  busi- 
ness with  caution  and  success  over  a  long 
term  of  years  and  their  experience  has  taught 
them  that  100  per  cent,  mortgage  loans  at 
high  rates  of  interest  spell  loss  to  the  in- 
vestors who  purchase  them." 

There  is  no  question  but  that  lower  interest 
rate  mortgages  guaranteed  bj"  a  company  of 
large  resources  are  safer  investments  than  the 
high  interest  rate  bonds  that  are  making  such 
a  strong  appeal  to  investors  throughout  the 
country-.  But  there  is  something  that  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  these  high  interest  rate  mort- 
gage bonds  when  issued  by  the  most  conserva- 
tive houses  in  that  field.  In  the  first  place 
when  issued  by  such  houses  they  are  not  100 
per  cent,  mortgages.  Furthermore,  they  carrj" 
an  amortization  feature  which  provides  that  a 
certain  part  of  the  mortgage  shall  be  paid  off 
each  year  out  of  the  earnings  from  the  prop- 
erty-. And  there  are  houses  in  this  field  that 
have  had  experience  running  back  through 
panics  and  depressions  and  yet  the  holders  of 
their  real  estate  mortgage  bonds  have  never 
suffered  loss. 

One  of  these  houses  in  a  recent  educational 
advertisement  said :  "We  believe  that  a  loan 
of  $1,200,000  on  a  properts-  worth  $1,600,000 
or  a  75  per  cent,  loan,  where  the  earnings  of 
the  buildings  assure  funds  sufficient  to  pay 
fixed  charges,  meet  the  interest  and  amortize 
the  principal  of  the  mortgage,  is  better  than  a 
loan  of  $1,200,000  on  a  property-  worth 
$2,000,000  or  a  60  per  cent-  loan  where  there 
are  not  sufficient  earnings  and  the  property 
must  be  liquidated  to  repay  the  indebtedness. 
We  would  not  loan  $100,000  on  property  worth 
$500,000.  or  a  20  per  cent.  loan,  if  the  earn- 
ings were  not  sufficient  to  make  the  loan  self- 
liquidating." 

This  gives  the  two  sides  of  the  question  as 
presented  by  interested  parties.  For  the  in- 
vestor who  wants  the  greatest  assurance  as  to 
the  safety-  of  his  investment  in  the  real  estate 
mortgage  field,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  well 
to  heed  the  warning  of  this  "old-fashioned" 
mortgage  company  and  stick  to  guaranteed 
mortgages.  For  the  investor  who  desires  a 
higher  return  on  his  money  and  who  can 
afford  to  take  some  risk  there  seem  to  be 
houses  in  this  other  field  whose  record  entitles 
their  offerings  to  his  consideration.  But  be- 
cause of  the  increased  demand  for  these  se- 
curities, many  new  and  inexperienced  houses 
have  entered  the  field  arid  it  is  timely  that  a 
warning  be  issued  against  them.  It  is  prob- 
ably too  much  to  expect  one  of  the  "old- 
fashioned  mortgage  lenders,"  as  this  company 
terms  itself,  to  discriminate  among  houses 
operating  on  this  "new  basis,''  but  it  seems  that 
such  discrimination  might  be  exercised  by  in- 
vestors. 

An  investor,  however,  should  not  place  too 
much  confidence  in  the  statements  made  by 
these  houses  as  to  the  length  of  their  success- 
ful operation  in  the  field.  That  has  become 
one  of  their  pet  advertising  phrases  that  does 
not  always  mean  much.  For  instance,  I  re- 
cently checked  over  the  loans  of  a  large  house 
in  this  field  which  makes  considerable  point 
of  its  record  and  found  that  more  than  half 
of  the  real  estate  mortgage  bonds  that  it  has 
sold  was  made  up  of  sixteen  of  its  latest  and 
largest  issues  on  not  one  of  which  had  there 
yet  been  any  serial  maturities  to  meet,  and 
about  one-third  of  these  were  on  theatres  or 
properties  related  to  the  moving-picture  in- 
dustry-. It  will  take  a  few  more  years  and  a 
period  of  depression  to  give  the  bonds  of  that 
house  a  thorough  test.  The  head  of  the 
house,  however,  is  a  man  well  versed  in  real 
estate  values  and  of  long  experience  in  the 
real  estate  field.  If  the  investor  is  willing  to 
take  some  of  the  speculative  risks  that  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  in  his  real  estate 
operations,  it  may  work  out  satisfactorily,  and 
meanwhile  the  investor  will  get  a  high  return 
on  his  money. 

Just  now  there  is  an  uncertain  factor  in 
regard  to  real  estate  mortgage  loans  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  building.  If  the  properties 
against  which  the  loans  are  made  must  come 
into  competition  with  pre-war  built  properties 
of  the  same  class,   the  time  will  surely  come 


when  their  earnings  will  be  reduced-  And  if 
real  estate  values  fall  from  the  present  high 
levels,  which  seems  most  likely,  the  equitj- 
behind  real  estate  mortgage  bonds  will  suffer 
and  the  security  for  many  of  them  may  be 
inadequate.  The  real  estate  mortgage  man  of 
experience,  of  course,  realizes  all  this  and 
should  protect  his  issues  against  it,  provided 
he  wishes  to  continue  in  busineses  with  a 
good  name. 

An  investor  should  onlj'  buy  such  bonds 
from  houses  that  enjoy  a  good  name  and  have 
long  experience  and  high  reputation  in  this 
field.  Then  the  investor  should  investigate  in- 
dividual issues  as  to  the  favorable  location  of 
the  propert>-,  its  conservative  valuation  and 
earning  possibiliti.'  in  relation  to  the  size  of 
the  loan  and  the  payments  due  on  it,  and 
should  determine  whether  enough  of  the  loan 
is  to  be  amortized  by  these  pa>'ments  to  make 
it  safe  under  any  conceivable  changes  of  con- 
ditions. 

Because  this  present  inflation  of  real  estate 
values  makes  the  situation  regarding  these 
high  interest  bearing  bonds  more  uncertain 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  it  would  also  be 
well  for  the  investor  in  selecting  bonds  of 
this  character  to  choose  from  among  the 
earlier  maturities.  Bonds  due  ^Wthin  the  next 
two  or  three  years  seem  much  less  likely  to 
be  affected  by  changes  in  real  estate  values. 
By  dealing  only  with  the  best  houses  and  by 
choosing  the  earlier  maturities  the  investor 
reduces  his  risk  and  still  secures  a  high  rate 

of  interest.  

At  a  time  when  money  rates  are  high,  such 
as  was  the  case  in  1919  and  early  1920,  the 
investor  should  consider  long-term  bonds 
only,  unless,  of  course,  the  funds  are  to  be 
employed  for  but  a  few  months  and  the  risk 
of  a  fluctuation  in  values  can  not  be  assumed. 
Conversely,  when  interest  rates  are  low,  short- 
term  bonds  and  notes  should  be  purchased, 
says  Forbes  Maga::ine.  This  general  rule 
must  be  modified  to  meet  certain  exceptions, 
but  in  the  main  it  can  be  followed  closely  by 
bond  buyers. 

The  underlring  principle  is  that  bond  prices 
are  governed  by  the  prevailing  rates  for  time 
loans,  account  being  taken  of  the  trend  of  the 
rates.  Because  capital  is  mobile  it  flows  to 
and  fro  between  the  investment  and  com- 
mercial loan  markets,  and  bond  yields  are 
consequently  adjusted  automatically  to  money 
rates,  with  allowance  for.  safety  and  market- 
ability. 

Throughout  the  war  period  all  branches  of 
industn-  were  abnormally  active  and  the  de- 
mand for  capital  intense.  Creditj  being 
limited,  is  subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  its  cost  increased  as  the  demand 
grew.  Commoditj-  prices  are  a  prime  factor 
also    in   determining   the   cost    of   credit-      In- 
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dustrial  activity  is  based  on  a  demand  for 
commodities  and  the  reason  for  the  unusual 
activity  during  the  war  period  was  the  un- 
usual demand  for  commodities  of  all  kinds. 
As  the  demand  for  commodities  increased 
their  values  increased  and  a  constantly  ex- 
panding volume  of  credit  was  needed  to 
finance  their  production  and  turnover.  Briefly, 
this  was  the  condition  which  obtained  two  and 
a  half  years  ago  and  enabled  investors  to 
place  their  funds  in  high-grade  bonds  at  a  re- 
turn of  about  7  per  cent. 

Subsequently   the    demand    for    commodities 
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declined,  prices  were  deflated  and  industry 
slowed  down.  The  result  was  a  sharp  contrac- 
tion in  the  volume  of  credit  required  to  carry 
on  business,  and  interest  rates  eased  corre- 
spondingly. Accompanying  the  decline  in 
rates  was  a  decline  in  bond  yields  until  now 
a  return  of  5  per  cent,  for  a  high-grade  issue 
is  rare. 

The  low  point  in  both  production  and  com- 
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raodity  prices  has  been  passed  and  it  seems 
probable  that  no  further  decline  in  interest 
rates  can  be  looked  for.  Of  course,  the  po- 
tential supply  of  credit  expanded  enormously 
during  and  since  the  war  and  is  still  ex- 
panding so  that  business  would  have  to  reach 
boom  proportions  and  commodity  prices  be- 
come considerably  inflated  before  any  actual 
scarcity   was   seen. 

Those  who  made  their  bond  commitments 
on  a  high-yield  basis  have  no  cause  for  alarm 
and  will  continue  to  receive  their  large  return 
on  the  original  investment  until  maturity. 
Others  less  fortunate  having  nothing  in  par- 
ticular to  gain  in  buying  long-term  bonds  at 
present  prices  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would 
do  well  to  consider  short-term  bonds.  If  an 
unexpected  strain  in  the  money  market  should 
develop,  bonds  of  an  early  maturity  would  not 
reflect  it  materially  and  a  switch  to  advan- 
tage could  then  be  made  to  the  issues  having 
a  longer  time  to  run.  A  group  of  short-term 
bonds  is  suggeted  here,  the  individual  issues 
being  well  diversified  and  of  varying  grades. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  has  established  such  a  dependable 
earning  power  that  it  can  now  do  a  large  part 
of  its  new  financing  through  the  sale  of  capi- 
tal stock  instead  of  by  the  sale  of  bonds  and 
notes.  The  company  has  just  recently  sold 
$115,000,000  of  new  stock  to  shareholders  and 
retired  $35,000,000  of  notes  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds, using  the  remainder  for  development 
purposes.  The  new  capital  acquired  in  this 
manner  is  put  to  work  earning,  the  funded 
debt  having  first  claim  to  the  income  which 
it  develops.  The  result  is  a  gradually  in  - 
creasing  margin  of  safety  for  the  bonds.  The 
company  has  never  failed  to  earn  its  full  in- 
terest charges  by  less  than  three  and  three- 
fourths  times  over  in  any  one  year  for  a  de- 
cade or  longer. 

The  American  Tobacco  Company  has  a 
comparatively  small  funded  debt  and  interest 
charges  consequently  are  not  onerous.  The 
company  borrowed  $10,000,000  in  1918  which 
it  must  pay  on  November  1,  1923.  In  1921 
fixed  charges  were  earned  11. 33  times  and 
earnings  for  last  year  equaled  twice  the  en- 
tire funded  debt.  Net  working  capital  at  the 
close  of  last  year  amounted  to  almost  nine 
times  the  total  amount  of  bonds  outstanding. 

Anaconda  Copper  has  been  doing  little 
more  than  mark  time  for  over  a  year  and  in 
1921  reported  an  operating  defiecit.  This 
was  simply  the  result  of  temporary  conditions 
obtaining  in  the  copper  industry  and  in  no 
wise  jeopardizes  the  senior  obligations  of  the 
company.  Net  current  assets  are  sufficient  to 
cover  the  entire  funded  indebtedness,  to  say 
nothing  of  fixed  assets  which  are  equivalent 
to  about  five  times  the  outstanding  amount 
of  bonds.  Under  normal  conditions  interest 
is  protected  by  a  wide  margin  of  safety. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  duwng  1922  has  shown  a 
remarkable  recovery  in  earning  power,  and  the 
investment  rating  of  its  bonds  is  rapidly  im- 
proving. Bonded  debt  is  heavy,  but  well  cov- 
ered by  property  valuation.  There  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  refunding  to  do  in  1925  and  the 
company  will  make  everj'  effort  to  improve  its 
financial  condition  meanwhile.  In  order  for 
B.  &  O.  bonds  to  retain  their  rating  as  legal 
investment  in  New  York  State  the  common 
stock  must  pay  a  dividend  by  March,  1923, 
but  the  company  is  working  into  a  position 
where  earning  power  will  permit  this. 

The  financial  structure  of  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway    is    well   balanced,    the    capitalization 


being  almost  equally  divided  between  bonds 
and  stock.  For  a  number  of  years  this  road 
has  earned  its  fixed  charges  more  than  four 
times  over  annually,  and  as  the  railroad  situa- 
tion in  Canada  is  improving  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States,  even  better  results  should  be 
obtained  in  the  future. 

National  Cloak  &  Suit  Company  was 
caught  with  a  high-  priced  inventory  on  hand 
at  the  time  deflation  set  in,  and  the  losses 
incurred  necessitated  borrowing  $5,000,000, 
in  September,  1920,  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
The  new  financing  gave  the  company  the 
largest  amount  of  working  capital  it  ever  had 
and  placed  it  in  a  sound  condition.  Normally, 
fixed  charges  should  be  earned  from  three  to 
five  times  over  annually.  Net  current  assets 
at  the  close  of  1921  exceeded  the  funded 
debt. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  since  its  president 
came  to  its  rescue  has  scored  a  remarkable 
recovery.  The  company  borrowed  $50,000,000 
in  1920,  and  subsequently  reduced  its  in- 
ventory account  about  $50,000,000.  All  but 
$17,000,000  of  the  funds  borrowed  have  been 
repaid.  Buying  power  has  been  recovered  by 
its  customers  and  the  normal  margin  of  profit 
is  now  possible  on  sales. 


The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  are 
offering  $57,000  Florence,  Arizona,  6  per  cent 
municipal  gold  bonds,  due  August  1,  1952, 
and  free  from  Federal  taxes. 

Florence,  the  county  seat  of  Pinal  County, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Arizona.  It  is 
situated  in  a  healthful  location,  and  lies  in  a 
valley  with  mountains  in  the  distance  in  every 
direction.  Because  of  its  altitude  Florence  is 
not  subject  to  the  excessive  heat  that  pre- 
vails in  some  parts  of  Arizona.  Lying  to  the 
southwest  of  Florence  extends  a  large  fertile 
agricultural  valley,  containing  thousands  of 
acres  of  level,  rich  soil  which  produces  large 
crops  of  grain  and  semi-tropical  products.  A 
source  of  water  is  the  Gila  River,  which  flows 
past  Florence.  The  United  States  Reclama- 
tion Ser\'ice  constructed  a  diversion  dam  in 
the  Gila  River  about  eight  miles  above  Flor- 
ence, diverting  the  water  for  irrigation  of  the 
whole  valley.  This  diversion  dam  is  the  first 
step  toward  the  permanent  irrigation  system 
to  be  installed  by  the  government. 


According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Amer- 
ican Electric  Railway  Association,  net  earn- 
ings of  the  electric  railway  industry  for  1921 
were  not  only  greater  than  in  any  previous 
year,  but  they  exceded  fixed  charges  by  a 
greater  percentage  than  in  any  other  year  with 
the  exception  of  1912. 

Operating  ratio  of  eight>'-one  companies  was 
69.5  per  cent,  for  April,  1922,  a  decline  of 
13.5  per  cent,  of  the  July,  1920,  figure,  which 
was  79.6  per  cent.  The  annual  average  ope- 
rating ratio  of  the  industry  rose  to  a  peak  of 
74.8  per  cent,  for  1920  and  then  declined  to 
72.2  per  cent,   for  1921. 

A  continuously  lessening  proportion  of  the 
gross  earnings  is  being  absorbed  by  operating 
expenses  and  the  net  earnings  remaining  are 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  are  the  fixed 
charges.  Increase  in  gross  earnings,  due  to 
the  gradual  revival  of  business  activity, 
should  add  materially  to  the  margin  of  safety 
of  net  earnings  over  fixed  charges. 

Other  fundamental  reasons  for  the  improv- 
ing conditions  of  street  railways  include  re- 
duction of  material  costs,  reduction  of  labor 
costs,  marked  economy  of  operation   and  im- 
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provement  in  public  relations.  These  improv- 
ing conditions  impart  particular  interest  to 
the  following  discussion  of  the  reorganization 
of  San  Francisco-Oakland  Terminal  Railways, 
the  estimated  earning  power  of  the  New  Ope- 
rating Company  and  ultimate  potential  value 
of  old  and  new  securities,  based  on  authori- 
tative figures. 

Reorganization    will    scale    down   capitaliza- 
tion from  $48,332,000  to  $28,239,785,  reducing 
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funded  debt  from  $20.15;, 000  to  $14,361,385. 
Behind  the  $28,239,785  of  securities,  including 
bonds,  notes,  preferred  and  common  stock, 
there  is  actual  physical  value  of  $37,938,000. 
or  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  the  par 
value  of  the  funded  debt  and  indicating  an 
unusually  large  equity  for  al!  three  classes 
of  stock. — PVilliam  Cavalier  &■  Co,,  Invest- 
fucnt  Securities. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


November  11,  1922. 


BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


Most  of  us  have  an  inborn  feeling  that  to 
be  materialistic  is  to  be  ignoble:  most  of  us 
are  materialists.  Meanwhile,  the  novelists, 
who  are  the  most  theoretic  and  idyllic  of  us 
all,  and  yet  strangely  enough  represent  the 
dead  level  of  humanity  prerty  well,  from  H. 
B.  Wright  to  H.  G.  Wells,  have  an  innate  idea 
that  fiction  should,  nay,  must  be  constructive 
and  "uplifting."  Of  course  one  can  paint  life 
in  its  horridest  and  most  lurid  colors,  and 
one  frequently  does,  but  the  moral  must  al- 
ways be  there — such  a  moral,  for  example,  as 
the  one  refuted  by  "The  Room,"  that  having 
made  one's  bed  one  must  lie  on  it.  Or  any  of 
the  other  thousand  and  one  platitudes  that  have 
become  almost  meaningless  till  some  poor 
devil  of  a  storjnx-riter,  trailing  through  the 
dictionary  of  platitudes,  lights  on  one  rather 
than  another  and  hurls  it  at  us  with  greater 
or  less  force  according  to  his  powers  or  his 
own  conviction.  That  is,  whether  one  likes  it 
or  not,  the  formula  for  most  novels.  It  is 
as  intrepid  pur\-eyor  of  fiction  indeed  who 
dares  fly  in  the  face  of  the  familiar  morality 
of  the  golden  rule  or  its  corollary  that  if  one 
does  right  one  is  rewarded,  and  most  surely 
if  the  opposite  is  one's  perv^erse  course  one 
is  punished  surely  and  adequately  before  the 
last ,  chapter.      True,    the   Russians    and    some 
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Other  continentals  have  gotten  away  from  the 
great  white  man's  tradition  of  platitude.  As 
we  are  the  most  sentimental  of  all  races,  we 
are  also  the  most  self -gullible.  But  those 
continentals  are  generally  labeled  decadent,  and 
though  the  application  of  the  label  varies 
with  one's  viewpoint,  there  is  no  denying  that 
most  of  them  are  despondent  and  many  are 
morbid,  according  to  any  one's  moral  slant. 
What  is  really  needed  is  a  truth-telling  scribe 
who  does  not  mind  admitting  that  even  nice 
people  of  the  admirable  t^-pe  one  associates 
with  heroes  and  heroines  are  selfish  ma- 
terialists, more  concerned  with  creature  com- 
forts than  with  politics  or  ethics.  Of  course 
Shaw  and  James  have  done  it.  but  the  vims 
is  spreading  very,  very  slowly  to  the  popular 
novelist,  the  writer  every  one  reads  instead 
of  him  of  the  eclectic  clicque.  One  of  the 
first,  and  she  should  be  given  all  the  honors 
awarded  any  pioneer  in  dangerous  territorj'^  is 
G.  B.  Stern,  whose  "The  Room"  has  just 
been  published  by  Mr,  Knopf.  "The  Room" 
suffers,  but  in  a  very  attenuated  degree, 
from  a  malady  rife  among  modern  novels, 
of  starting  better  than  it  ends.  This  is  so 
common  a  failing  it  is  hardly  worth  mention- 
ing except  that  one  expected  "The  Room"  to 
go  on  being  as  different  from  most  fiction  and 
as  like  life  to  the  bitter  end.  But  Miss  Stem 
was  not  quite  proof  against  the  idealism  that 
besets  all  writers  fatally — an  ideal  that  they 
must  wind  up  symbolically,  or  at  any  rate 
Ksthetically,  at  all  costs.  It  would  never  do 
to  finish  in  the  homelj'  forthright  fashion  in 
which  they  started.  One  gets  bitten  by 
"form"  and  "composition"  long  before  the  end 
and  forces  one's  material  out  of  realitj'  into 
the  formula.  But  that  prevalent  weakness 
aside,  and  in  fairness  one  must  say  the  case 
of  "The  Room"  is  not  so  virulent  as  most, 
Miss  Stern's  latest  novel  is  remarkable  for  its 
sincerity,  virilit>',  and  what  is  most  notable 
of  all  in  a  woman's  novel,  its  nonchalance. 
It  has  a  hardy  indifference  to  the  interests 
of  the  sex  and  to  the  sex  in  general.  We 
would  not  affront  Miss  Stern  by  saying  it 
might  have  been  the  work  of  a  man,  for  no 
male  could  have  given  us  Ursula.  But  "The 
Room"  indubitably  represents  the  great  new 
phenomenon,  the  artistic  product  of  a  normal 
woman,  neither  a  masculine  George  Eliot,  a 
spinster  Jane  Austen,  nor  the  violent  suf- 
fragist of  today.  R.  G- 


Note*  ol  Books  and  Author* 

Miss  Clemence  Dane's  "A  Bill  of  Divorce- 
ment" has  been  produced  in  a  Czech  version 
at  Prague. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  new  book  of  car- 
toons Mr.  ilax  Beerbohm  describes  Byron, 
Disraeli,  and  Rossetti  as  the  three  most  in- 
teresting men  of  the  nineteenth  centur>-. 

Paul  H.  De  Kruif.  whose  book,  "Our  Medi- 
cine Men,"  is  just  out  and  is  said  to  be  a  ter- 
rific lashing  of  the  medical  profession  for  the 
pretensions,  the  mystification,  the  heartless  ex- 
ploiting of  human  ignorance  that  he  sees  in 
many  phases  of  it,  has  another  book  already 
on  the  way  still  further  excoriating  the  pro- 
fessional hides  of  the  M.  D.s.  It.  too,  will  be 
published  by  the  Century  Company. 

An  American  edition  of  J.  K.  Huysmans' 
"The  Cathedral"  is  being  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  following  their  edition  of  his 
"En  Route,"  which  they  brought  out  a  few 
years  ago.  In  "The  Cathedral"  Durtal,  the 
hero  of  "En  Route,"  continues  his  way  to- 
wards righteousness  in  the  shelter  of  the 
Catholic  church  and,  turning  his  thoughts  to- 
ward mysticism  and  the  cloister,  takes  up  his 
abode  at  Chartres,  where  he  studies  and  en- 
deavors to  understand  the  great  cathedral  and 
the  significance  of  its  architecture,  statuary, 
and  stained  glass  as  exponents  of  mediaeval 
theology. 

"Jurgen,"  James  Branch  Cabell's  famous  and 
ill-fated  romance,  is  soon  to  become  accessible 
to  readers  of  French  and  German.  A  French 
translation  by  Raoul  de  Roussy  de  Sales  has 
just  been  completed  and  will  shortly  appear 
in  France  as  one  of  the  Editions  de  la  Sirene. 
It  will  be  followed  by  a  French  translation  of 
Mr.  Cabell's  volume  of  essays.  "Beyond  Life." 
and  eventually  by  a  complete  set  of  his  novels 
and  tales.  The  German  translation,  which 
will  appear  in  the  spring  of  1923  under  the 
imprint  of  Georg  Muller  Verlag,  is  the  work 
of  Dr.  Franz  Blei,  who  is  also  undertaking 
the  German  translation  of  Mr.  Cabell's  novel, 
"The  Cream  of  the  Jest."  for  the  same  pub- 
lishers. 

One  of  the  mysteries,  in  a  small  way,  of 
modern  literature  is  what  became  of  that  pow- 
erful American  writer,  .\mbrose  Bierce,  re- 
marks John  o'  London's  Weekly.  He  wrote  a 
great  deal  in  America,  and,  although  he  never 
became  a  popular  author,  his  work  was  highly 
admired.  He  came  to  England,  lived  here  for 
some  time,  and  also  wrote  here,  mostly  under 
the  tiom  de  guerre  of  "Dod  Grile,"  which,  in- 
deed, is  a  name  covering  many  of  his  writings. 
Where  he  went  in  later  years  the  records  do 
not  seem  to  tell  us,  but  perhaps  we  shall  have 
light,  for  a  new  collected  edition  of  his  works 
is  being  talked  about,   and  it  is  to   be  hoped 


that  it  will  come  along.  He  has  much  of  the 
force  and  freshness  of  Kipling,  perhaps  with- 
out Kipling's  elegance,  and  a  new  issue  of  his 
writings  will  be  sure  to  find  a  much  wider 
welcome  in  England  today  than  he  himself 
when  he  was  here  in  the  flesh  and  active  with 
his  pen. 

The  educational  department  of  Doubledaj', 
Page  &  Co.  announces  that  Le  Petit  Journal 
will  be  issued  twice  each  month  during  the 
calendar  year.  Previously  the  paper  has  ap- 
peared twice  a  month  from  October  through 
Maj-  only.  Le  Petit  Jounujl  was  published 
originally  to  supply  school  and  college  classes 
with  example  of  current  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine French ;  but  it  has  developed  so  decidedly 
into  a  digest  of  French  affairs  that  there  has 
been  a  regular  demand  for  it  from  readers 
who  desire,  not  only  to  keep  up  their  knowl- 
edge of  French,  but  who,  at  the  same  time, 
are  anxious  to  keep  in  touch  with  current 
French  life. 

The  Harpers  have  received  a  large  order 
from  Selfridge's  in  London  for  the  new  Frank 
Schoonover  edition  in  color  of  "Ivanhoe." 
This  is  significant  because  London  is  the  home 
of  the  elaborately-made  colored  book  and 
America  has  been  importing  this  tj'pe  of  book. 
Selfridge's  order  turns  the  tables.  "Ivanhoe" 
is  the  beginning  of  a  new  series  to  be  illus- 
trated by  Frank  Schoonover.  because  of  the 
great  popularit>^  of  his  work  with  the  Louis 
Rhead  edition  of  juveniles.  There  are  ten  full 
illustrations  in  color,  besides  the  other  illus- 
trations    and     decorations.      Mr.     Schoonover 


was  perhaps  the  most  gifted  pupil  of  Howard 
Pyle,  who  so  loved  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  is  a  good  many  years  since  an  English- 
woman who  hid  her  identity  under  the  pen- 
name  of  Michael  Fairless  published  "The 
Road  Mender,"  a  little  volume  that  has  ever 
since  been  a  source  of  deep  enjoyment  to 
book  lovers  wherever  the  English  language  is 
read.  It  is  now  twenty  years  since  she  died 
and  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  in  recognition  of 
the  anniversary',  announce  the  publication 
shortly  of  a  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  a 
book  that  is  beloved  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  readers.  It  will  have  as  illustrations  a 
score  of  mounted  photographs,  manj'  of  them 
picturing  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  book. 

The  recent  death  of  Enos  A.  Mills  will 
come  as  a  great  loss  to  countless  readers  of 
his  outdoor  books.  He  was  born  in  Kansas 
City  in  1870,  but  went  to  the  Rock^'  Moun- 
tains early  in  life  and  established  himself  in  a 
cabin  at  the  foot  of  Long's  Peak.  From  there 
he  explored  the  mountains  alone,  on  foot 
and  without  firearms.  Last  winter  he  lec- 
tured through  the  country  against  the  govern- 
ment's granting  exclusive  contracts  to  trans- 
portation companies.  It  was  he  who  did  more 
to  forward  the  creation  of  Rocky  Mountain 
Park  than  any  other  one  person,  and  he 
wrote  extensively  for  the  protection  and  de- 
velopment of  national  parks.  Among  his 
books,  "Your  National  Parks,"  "The  Story  of 
a  Thousand-Year  Pine,"  "Wild  Life  of  the 
Rockies,"  "The  Spell  of  the  Rocknes"  are  but 
a  few  of  the  best  known. 


New  Crowell  Books 


The  Captive  Herd 

By    G.    MuRKAY    Atkix,    author    of 
"The     New     World."      320     pages, 
12mo.    Xet  $1.75,  postage  extra. 
A  novel  of  rare  charm  and  power. 


Our  Foreign-Bom  Citizens 

What  They  Have  Done  for  America 

By  AxxiE  E.  S.  Be.\rd.  Illustrated 
with  portraits.  300  pages,  8vo.  Net 
$2.00,  postage  extra. 

Biographies  of  aliens  who  have  helped 

make  America  gfeat. 

Justifiable  Individualism 

By  Fr.^xk  Wilson-  Bl..\ckmae,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  in  the  University 
of   Kansas.      140   pages,    12mo.     Net 
SI. 00,  postage  extra. 
Are  we  depending  too   much  on   group 
activity  for  reform  and  progress? 

Crime:  Its  Cause  eind  Treatment 

By    Clarexce   Darrow.    300   pages, 
Svo.     Net  $2.50.  postage  extra. 
Is  "crime"  the  natural  result  of  heredity 
and  environment  instead  of  moral  de- 
linquency ? 

Society  and  Its  Problems 

By  Grove  S.-\stUEL  Dow,  Professor  of 
Sociology'  in  the  Universit)'  of  Den- 
ver. 608  pages,  Svo.  Net  $2.75, 
postage  extra. 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  so- 

ciolog\'. 


Poems  of  Heroism  in  American 
Life 

Edited  by  John  R.  How.^rd.  372 
pages,  12mo.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  Net 
$1.75,  postage  extra. 

A  moving  picture  of  American  history, 

culled  from  famous  poets. 

Self-Discove 

By  Orison  Sweti  il.ARDEx.  96  pages, 
12mo.    Net  90c,  postage  extra. 
Why  remain  a  dwarf? 


Four  and  Twenty  Minds 

By  Giovanni  Papini.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  by  Ernest  H.  Wil- 
kins.  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages, University  of  Chicago.  Por- 
trait, 330  pages^  Svo.  Net  $2.50, 
postage  extra. 
Brilliant  biographical  and  critical  es- 
says by  Italy's  foremost  critic. 

Poe's  Poems 

Thin  Paper  Edition,  edited  by  James 
A.  H.'^RRiso.v,  R.  A.  Stewart,  and 
Charles  W.  Kent.  350  pages,  12mo. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  net  $1.75.  Limp 
leather.    Net  $2.75,  postage  extra. 

Contains  also  Poe's  own  discussions  ol 

the  nature  of  poetry. 

The  New  Latin  America 

By  J.  Warshaw,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in 
the  L'niversity  of  Nebraska.    With  an 
introduction   by  James  E.  LeRossig- 
nol,  LL.D.     Illustrations  and  colored 
maps.     435   pages,   Svo.      Net   $3.00, 
postage  extra. 
A    comprehensive    account    of    modern 
commercial,   social,  and  cultural  devel- 
opment.   WU\  dispel  erroneous  ideas. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Labor  Problems 

By   Gordon    S.   W.\tkins,   Associate 
Professor   of   Economics,   University- 
of  Illinois.   650  pages,  Svo.   Net  $3.00, 
postage  extra. 
During   the   last  decade   unprecedented 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  principles 
and  policies  of  labor  management,  the 
aims   and  methods  of  organized  labor, 
and  the  purposes  and  practices  of  em- 
ployers'   associations.     These    changes, 
together    with     their    historical    back- 
ground  and  their   social  and   economic 
significance,  are  described  and  analyzed 
in  this  book. 

Everyday  Uses  of  English 

By  ilAURiCE  H-.  Weseen,  Assistant 
Professor  of  English,  University  of 
Nebraska.  464  pages,  Svo.  Net  $2.00, 
postage  extra.  .    "         ' 

Valuable   in   the   office   as   well   as   the 

classroom. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Clair  de  Lune. 

Studies  of  the  artistic  temperament  abound 
in  legions,  and  for  the  most  part  in  super- 
fluous ones.  So  that,  though  one  hails  as  a 
rara  avis  the  book  that  deals  with  untalented 
normal  humanity,  the  phenomenon  of  a  fresh 
treatment  of  a  muse-inflicted  personality, 
which  does  not  lean  at  all  on  its  numerous 
colleagues  for  its  traditions  of  the  over- 
worked artistic  genius,  is  even  more  of  a 
find.  Such  a  book  is  Anthony  Pryde's 
"Clair  de  Lune."  One  \vi5hes  there  was  a 
synonym  for  the  trite  term  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review  and  of  Mr.  Pryde's  book, 
though  to  do  the  latter  justice,  this  study 
of  a  musician's  psychology'  is  innocent  of  the 
term.  Still,  since  there  is  no  alternative — the 
hackneyed  temperament  is  usually  interpreted 
as  amorous.  Anthony  Pryde  paints  it  other- 
wise, and  hence  the  fresh  attraction  of  his 
book. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  both  to  Mr.  Pryde 
and  the  possible  readers  of  "Clair  de  Lune" 
to  represent  it  as  a  psychological  study,  per 
se,  however  novel.  Readers  of  Anthony 
Pryde's  previous  work  know  that  he  always 
has  a  rattling,  dramatic  story  in  addition  to 
a  message,  however  subtle.  That  is  the  secret 
of  his  popularity.  He  who  runs  may  read,  but 
there  is  lots  to  afford  the  runner  pause  and 
food  for  pondering.  In  addition,  Mr.  Pryde 
always    writes     well,     and     his    delineation — 


though  his  characters  have  the  family  resem- 
blance of  well-bred  English  good  form — is  del- 
icately and  surely  done.  On  the  whole,  "Clair 
de  Lune"  marks  an  advance  in  the  serious 
quality  of  his  work. 

Clair    de    Lune.       By    Anthony     Pryde.       New 
York:   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.;  $2. 


The  Crock  of  Gold. 
The  Macniillans  have  jvist  issued  a  new 
edition  of  James  Stephens'  classic,  "The 
Crock  of  Gold,"  with  appropriate  cartoons  in 
green  and  orange  by  Wilfred  Jones.  It  is  a 
relief  to  see  Celtic  fancy  humorously  instead 
of  mystically  illustrated,  just  for  a  change. 
Any  one  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  unacquainted 
with  Mr.  Stephens'  indefatigable  though 
poetic  nonsense,  and  of  this  volume  of  it  in 
particular,  should  seize  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  two  philosophers  of  the 
pine  wood,  called  Coilla  Doraca,  the  Grey 
Woman  of  Dun  Gortin,  the  Thin  Woman  of 
Inis  Magrath,  and  their  numerous  respective 
clients — not  to  mention  all  the  fairy  clans  of 
Erin  and  the  great  god,  Pan  himself. 

The  Crock  of  Gold.     By  James  Stephens.     New 
York;  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2.50. 


Modern  English  Essays. 
An  ideal  students'  library  of  essays  has  just 
been  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Dutton  &  Co.  un- 
der the  title,  "Modern  English  Essays:  1S70- 
1923,"  in  five  neat  pocket-size  volumes.  Er- 
nest Rhys,  expert  among  anthology  editors,  is 


responsible  for  the  selection  and  has  redemon- 
strated  his  catholic  range.  Mr.  Rhys  explains 
his  plan  to  be  an  attempt  to  put  into  a  plain 
sequence  the  course  of  the  English  essay  in 
the  past  half-century.  The  familiar  O.xford 
group,  Pattison,  Harrison,  Pater,  Swinburne 
and  the  others,  are  evoked  in  book  one,  and 
before  the  fifth,  dedicated  to  such  contempo- 
raries as  Galsworthy,  Milne,  Massingham, 
Noyes  and  eighteen  others  (.almost  all  of 
whom  except  the  late  lamented  William  Hud- 
son are  alive),  has  been  reached,  the  reader 
has  brushed  into  practically  every  writing  man 
of  this  generation  and  the   last  one. 

Modern     English     Essays.      Edited     by     Ernest 
Rhys.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
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Invites  You  to  Browse  Around  in  Our 

BOOK  SECTION 

Books  hold  the  secret  of  hours  and  hours  of  absorbing  pleasure.  Make 
yourself  at  home  in  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  Book  Section.  Here  are  the 
best  authors  of  the  day — all  the  golden  thoughts  of  the  world's  greatest  poets 
— school  books — practical  and  helpful  books  for  every  age. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete 
stock  of  Books  west  of  Chicago.  Any  book 
not  in  stock  we  will  gladly  order  it  for  you. 

25  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

These  books  were  selected  at  a  recent  conference  of  the  American  Library 
Association  and  the  National  Educational  Association.  They  are  listed  here 
in  the  order  of  their  popularity.  In  the  experience  of  teachers  these  25  books 
are  the  children's  favorites  in  juvenile  literature.  How  many  of  them  have 
you  in  your  home? 

Little  IVomcn—Alcott.    Illus.  by  Jessie  Smith.     Special $1.50 

Illus.  uniform  ed.,  $2.50 
Alice  in  Wonderland  and  Through  the  Looking  Glass — Carroll 

$1.50,  $1.75,  $2.00,  $3.50 

Tom  Sau  yer — Mark  Twain $2.25    $2  50 

Robinson  Crnsoe—Dtioe 50c,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $3.00 

Treasure  Island — Robert  Louis  Stevenson $1.00,  $1.50,  $2,00,  $3.50 

Boys'  Life  of  Lincoln — Nicolay $1  75 

Jungle  Book— Rudyzrd  Kipling Cloth,  $1.90;  Leather,  $2.25 

Fairy  Tales— Andersen $1.50,  $1.75,  $2.00,  $3.00 

^sop-s  Fables 5I  50_  $2.00,  $7.50 

Robin  Hood $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $3.50 

Child's  Garden  of  Verses — Robert   Louis   Stevenson 

.  .50c.  75c  $i.do,  $1.50,'  $3.50 
Tales  of  Shakespeare— Mary  and  Charles  Lamb.  .50c,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2.50,  $5.00 

Arabian  Nights $1.50,  $1.75,  $2.00,'  $2.50,'  $3^50 

Boys'  King  Arthur $1.25,  $1.50,  $3.50 

Story  of  Mankind — Van  Loon $5  00 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm — Wiggin 75(, 

Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks — Stevenson $2  75 

Christnms  Carol — Dickens $125    $150 

Rip  Van  Winkle  and  Legend  of  Sleepy  //o//ozc— Washington  Irving. .  .'.$2.50 

Mother  Goose $1.00,  $1.25,  $1.75,  $2.00,  $3.50,'$5!oO 

Hans  Brinker $1  25,  $1.50_  $3.50 

Boys'  Life  of  Roosevelt — Hagedorn «;!  75 

Wonder  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls — Hawthorne $1.50,  $2.00.  $3  50 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known — Thompson  Seton $1.00   $2  50 

Heidi-Spyri 75c,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2.00,  $3^00!  $6^00 

The  White  House  stock  is  so  large  and  varied  that  we  can  quote  these 
favorite  titles  at  the  v/ide  range  of  prices  herein  listed. 
Book  Section.  Main  floor.  p^„„^  Kearny  SOOO 


The  Divine  Right  of  Democracy. 
''The  Divine  Right  of  Democracy"  or  "The 
People's  Right  to  Rule,"  a  study  in  citizen- 
ship, to  give  it  the  benefit  of  its  two  subtitles, 
is  a  little  book  by  Clarence  True  Wilson,  writ- 
ten chiefly  to  prove  the  thesis  that  our  Con- 
stitution and  government  are  founded  on  the 
Mosaic  rule  of  Israel  rather  than  a  study  of 
the  early  democratic  tendencies  of  Egypt,  Baby- 
lon, Greece  and  Rome,  as  most  authorities 
rightly  or  wrongly  claim.  These  latter,  as  Mr. 
Wilson  truly  contends,  were  not  democracies 
at  all.  However,  his  statement  that  the 
founders  of  our  country  knew  little  of  those 
ancient  germs  of  government  does  scanty 
justice  to  the  immense  legal  scholarship  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.  For  the  author  of  "The 
Federalist"  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the 
structure  and  interpretation  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, 

The  Divine  Right  of  Democracy.  By  Clar- 
ence True  Wilson.  New  York:  The  Abingdon 
Press. 


The  Comedies  of  Menander. 

What  with  Professor  Capp's  edition  of  sev- 
eral of  the  plays  and  Professor  Allinson's 
translation  in  the  justly-famed  Loeb  series, 
Menander  has  fared  well  in  America.  Praised 
by  the  ancients,  Menander,  though  still  in 
pieces,  is  now  for  all  of  us  at  least  a  partly 
open  book.  Being  a  Greek,  he  "wrote  well" 
— with  urbanity  and  ease  that  is  at  once  ap- 
parent whether  in  Greek  or  in  English.  His 
is  "an  amenity  that  is  like  Elysian  speech, 
equable  riud  ever  gracious."  True,  many  have 
found  his  plots  lacking  in  originality,  his 
characters  monotonous — the  types  of  his  imi- 
tator and  translator,  Terence — rather  than 
creations  comparable,  say,  to  his  mighty  fore- 
runner, Aristophanes,  who  often  took  his 
characters  from  life. 

Menander  wrote  new  comedy  as  opposed  to 
Aristophanes'  old:  a  comedy  of  manners  as 
contrasted  with  a  comedy  of  personal  and 
political  satire.  This  new  comedy,  says  Pro- 
fessor Allinson,  "no  longer  offers  the  lyric 
beauty,  the  rapier  wit — or,  as  we  know  it  in 
Menander  at  least — the  naked  licenes  and  the 
daring  personal  or  political  satire  of  Aris- 
tophanes. It  does  not,  indeed,  always  nor 
only  seek  to  provoke  laughter,  but  is  the 
scenic  representation  of  human  life:  the  pa- 
thetic, the  serious,  the  gay,  the  amusing,  the 
commonplace." 

"Even  this  little  peep  into  a  scene  of  the 
Menander  comedy  helps  me  to  conceive  his 
method  of  unfolding  and  run  of  the  dialogue," 
wrote  George  Meredith,  greatest  of  moderns 
for  his  theory  and  practice  of  comedy,  to  a 
friend  who  had  sent  him  an  English  text  of 
the  Papyrus  Menander.  Through  Mr.  Allin- 
son's translation,  by  far  the  most  complete 
in  English,  Meredith's  pleasure  can  be  ex- 
tended to  all  lovers  of  comedy. 

Fragments  of  Menander  were  known  prior 
to  1905,  but  in  that  year  the  Cairo  Papyrus 
discovery  afforded  the  modern  world  portions 
of  five   comedies   and  some   minor  fragments. 

Menander.  Translated  for  the  Loeb  Library 
by  Francis  G.  Allinson.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nan] 's   Sons;    $2.25. 


New  Books  Received. 


The  Barcarole  of  James  Smith  and  Other 
Poems.  By  Herbert  S.  Gorman.  New  York:  G. 
P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.75. 

The    Glory    of    English    Prose.      By    Stephen 
Coleridge.     New  York:  G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons;  $2. 
Critical    appreciations   in   the    form   of   letters. 

The  Essentials  of  American  Government.  By 
Francis  Newton  Thorpe.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons;   $1-75. 

By  the  author  of  "The  Constitutional  History 
of  the  United  States." 

Leadership  and  Progress.     By  Alfred  H.  Lloyd. 
Boston:    The    Stratford    Company;    $2. 
A  study  in  personal   leadership. 

The     Charm     of  the     Middle     Kingdom.      By 

James  Reid  Marsh.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
S3. 

Intimate  glimpses  of  the  East. 

My    AiN    Laddie.      By    David    Dorley.      Boston: 
The    Stratford    Company;  $1.75. 
A  novel. 

Skalalatoot  Stories.  Boston:  The  Stratford 
Company;   $1.25. 

A  collection  of  Indian  myths. 

The  Paper  Moneys  of  Europe.  By  Francis  W. 
Hirst.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  75 
cents. 

The  Mir.\cle.  By  E.  Temple  Thurston.  New 
York:    D.   Appleton  &    Co.;    $2. 

A  novel  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 

Garden  Color.  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Win- 
ter, by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle,  E.  V.  E.,  Rose  Kingsley 


IPS  THE  WATER. 

Prepared  with  Glacier  Water  from 
Shasta  Springs 

AT   ALL   DEALERS 

SHASTA    WATER    COMPANY 


and    the    Hon.    Vicary    Gibbs,    respectively.       New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $6. 

Colored  sketches  and  notes  by  Margaret  Water- 
field. 

Saddle    Songs.      By    H.    H.    Knibbs.      Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin   Company;    $1.50. 
And   other   verse. 

Wise  Men  from  the  East  and  from  the  West. 
By  Abraham  Mitrie  Rihbany.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company;   $2.50. 

An   interpretation   of  the    East    to   the   West. 

The    Heart    of    Little    Shikhara.      By    Edison 
Marshall.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.90. 
Stories  of  the  Northwest. 

Enrico  Caruso.  By  Pierre  V.  R.  Key  in  col- 
laboration with  Bruno  Zirato.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &   Co.;    $5. 

A   biography. 

Our  Republic.  By  S.  E.  Forman,  New  York: 
The    Century   Company;    $5. 

A  brief  history  of  the  American  people. 


All  Books  that  are  reyiewcd  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IF 


YOU   ARE    A    REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Sp«nd  a  pleasant  houi  in  the  real  "Old  Book 
Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE.  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Sutter. 

Rue  Old  Booki  Bouihl,  Sold  and  Hmital  For  b; 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (lonnerly  of  iho  While  Hoiue) 


PAUL  ELDER'S 

239  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEWBEGIN'S    BOOKSTORE 

358  POST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Opposite  Union  Squar= 
A  Shop  known  for  ita  courteous  lervice,  and  a 

pleasant  place  to  browse. 

Information  on  books,  authors  and  editions 
gladly  given.  Books  bought  and  sold.  Buyer 
will    call.  Telephone  Douglas  2810 


JOHN   HOWELL 

IMPORTER         BOOKS       PUBLISHER 

RARE  BOOKS  and   FIRST   EDITIONS 

Libraries  Bought  and  Sold 

328  Post  Street  Union  Square 

Sutter  326S 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THE  SEQUOIA  LITTLE  THEATRE. 

This  modest  but  apparently  healthy  young 
effort  in  the  line  of  drama  has  just  begun  its 
winter  season.  Under  the  directorship  of 
Miss  Ruth  Brenner  the  Sequoia  Little  The- 
atre has  continued  to  work  along  the  lines 
originally  initiated,  the  opening  programme 
on  the  evening  of  November  4th  being  indica- 
tive of  the  selected  policy.  One-act  plays  by 
famous  plaj~wrights,  and  an  occasional  trj'-out 
of  plays  by  local  people  are  part  of  this  policy, 
the  rest  of  it  including  the   extending  of  en- 


pOLOMBlA  THEATRE  ""S^^ 

^^    Gbut  at  Mason  Phone  Franklin  1  SO 

Two  Weeks — Beginning  Monday,  November  13 
Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

JOHN  GALSWORTHY'S 

Greatest    Play,    the    International    Success 

"THE  SKIN  GAME" 

London   and    New   York    Cast 


'URRAN  THEATRE  l^ir 

'-  Prospect  9300 


Geary  at  Mason 


Pho 


Beginning    Tomorrow    Night 

Matinee    Daily    Thereafter 

A    Picturization    of    Charles    Major's    Storj'    of 

Love   and    Romance 

"WHEN  KNIGHTHOOD 
WAS  IN  FLOWER  " 

Prices    for    All    Performances 
50c   and    $1    (tax    extra) 


RIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

Market  at  Seventli.      Phone  Market  373 

Two  Weeks,  Statting  Monday,  Nov.  1 3 

FERRIS  HARTMAN 

AND 

PAUL  STEINDORFF 

P  resell  I  the 
Exquisite  Viennese  Comic  Opera 


Matinees 
Saturday 

and 
Sunday 


"THE  SPRING  MAID" 


Best  Seats  One  Dollar 


"oVi'i^'  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS   25c   TO    $1.25 
Except    Sat5..    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN   DRESS 
CIRCLE   AND    LOGES 


Sequoia   Little   Theatre 

1725  Washiofton  Si.       Bel.  PoOi  Si.  and  Yan  Ness  Are. 

Tuesday  and  Saturday  Nights  in  November 

Three  One-Act  Plays 

Dnnsanny-Galsworthy-G.  Bernard  Shaw 

Prices  $1  and  50c.  plus  tax. 
Sberman,  Clay's  and  Panl  Elder's 


TICKETS  NOW 

At  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Sutter  at  Kcaray, 
Telephone  Sutter  6000,  for  the  Twelve  Edu- 
cational   Symphony  Concerts  of  the 

People's  Symphony  Orchestra 

ALEXANDER     SASLAVSKY,     Conductor 


SeaS'  n   Tickets — Twelve  concerts,   best  seats, 
$10:    others.   $7.50   and  55.     War  tax  omitted. 


couragement  and  an  opportunity  to  act  in 
public  to  talented  amateurs. 

ilis5  Brenner  gave  a  British  flavor  to  the 
opening  pro^amme  by  gi\ing  three  plays  of 
British  authorship,  the  first,  by  Lord  Dunsany, 
being  "The  Glittering  Gate,"  which  Arthur 
:Maitland  presented  during  his  first  year  in 
San  Francisco. 

It  has  been  said  of  Lord  Dunsany  that  he 
created  his  own  mj^hology.  Indeed  in  "The 
Gods  of  Pegana"  this  assertion  is  most 
strangely,  strikingly,  weirdly  verified.  He  is 
a  poet  whose  muse  sees  the  walls  of  life 
stretching  far  away  to  the  infinite;  so  far 
that  there  is  a  certain  impersonality  to  his 
human  figures,  which  are  generally  tiny  atoms 
wrestling  with  cosmic  forces. 

So  it  is  in  '^The  Glittering  Gate,"  one  of 
the  least  comprehensible  of  Dunsany's  plays 
because  we  can  flounder  between  several  in- 
terpretations. One,  however,  is  quite  clear; 
and  that  is  that  sentimental  criminals  recall- 
ing memories  of  their  mother  and  sweetheart 
can  not  reach  heaven  by  jimmying  their  way 
into  it,  as  was  attempted  by  the  guilelessly 
criminal  Bill.  Whether  or  not  Dunsany  would 
allow  us  to  vision  a  heaven  beyond  for  better 
men  we  do  not  gather.  But  in  "The  Glitter- 
ing Gate.''  while  he  creates  a  certain  sym- 
pathy for  the  two  child-like  burglars  with  their 
simple,  natural  belief  in  their  rights  to  heaven 
compared  with  other  men,  he  gives  us  the  sur- 
prise that  is  invariable  in  his  brief  plays. 
Slowly,  solemnly,  the  gates  slide  apart,  after 
the  dramatic  suspense  attending  the  event. 

And  heaven  is  a  void.  Dramatically  it  is 
something  of  an  anti-climax ;  and  yet  the 
element  of  poetic  beaut5%  of  awe,  of  a  vast, 
invisible  fate — one  of  Dunsany's  created  gods 
— attending  the  pigmy  efforts  of  humans  to 
escape  annilhilation  is  powerfully  indicated  in 
"The  Glittering  Gate." 

The  two  actors.  Jack  Miles  Lusher  and  Al- 
bert Vince,  did  well  with  their  roles  of  the 
trusting  burglar  who  had  been  shot  and  the 
c\-nical  one  who  had  been  hanged,  their  char- 
acter differentiation  being  notably  good.  Prob- 
ably of  the  three  plays  on  the  programme  this 
was  the  least  enjoyed,  and  yet  the  one  that 
will  leave  the  deepest  impression.  There 
could  not  but  be  a  groping  attitude,  the  beer 
bottles,  with  their  indication  of  materialistic 
appetite,  and  the  jimmy  typifying  a  forcing  of 
one's  way  into  an  undeserved  paradise,  being 
puzzling  in  their  symbolism.  But  the  idea  of 
a  lonely  half*way  house  between  earth  and 
heaven  somewhere  in  the  starlit  void  about  us 
is  conveyed  with  the  attendant  elements  of 
the  myster\-  and  vastness  of  the  infinite, 
while  the  malignant  laughter  suggests  the 
cruelts'^  of  an  in\nsible,  relentless  force  that 
creates  and  destroys.  For  one  recognizes  in 
this  piece  the  workings  and  the  creation  of  an 
unusual  intellect ;  one  that  can,  in  a  prosaic 
age,  invoke  a  sense  of  the  terror  of  the  un- 
known. 

"The  Sun,"  by  John  Galsworthy,  was  also 
presented  to  San  Francisco  audiences  by  Ar- 
thur Maitland-  It  is  a  brief  sketch  of  a  sol- 
dier returned  from  the  war  to  find  his  sweet- 
heart untrue  to  him.  But  so  determined  is 
he  to  rejoice  in  the  sun  of  peace,  and  joy,  and 
the  soothing  calm  of  the  usual  that  he  re- 
fuses to  abate  the  laughter  and  cheer  with 
which  he  faces  restored  life.  Edna  Oliver, 
Harold  Myers,  and  Ronald  Ogilvie  represented 
the  three  characters  ^\-ith  due  heed  to  their 
prevailing  characteristics,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  how- 
ever, being  more  at  ease  in  his  representa- 
tion, and  giving  it  more  than  a  touch  of  the 
finish  of  the  professional. 

The  third  piece,  which  is  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  is  ".\nnajanska,  the  BoIsheT,nk  Em- 
press." It  begins  well,  showing  the  assertive- 
ness  of  the  military-  aristocrat  whose  self- 
importance  is  kept  alive  by  the  kissing  of  royal 
hands.  General  Strammfest,  in  a  long  tirade 
— as  the  French  put  it — voices  the  feelings  of 
the  class  that  is  at  present  rather  on  the  down 
grade  in  Europe,  the  class  that  was  given  to 
placing  its  varnished  boots  on  submissively 
unresisting  necks,  while  kow-towing  to  im- 
perial personages. 

Max  Xewman,  both  in  appearance  and  act- 
ing, carried  out  the  author's  conception,  Mark 
Selig  playing  a  good  second  as  the  lieutenant, 
while  Irene  Jules-Tipp  assumed  the  snappy 
role  of  Annajanska,  daughter  of  the  General's 
Grand  Panjandrum. 

The  lady  was  brisk  and  vigorous  in  indi- 
cating the  royal  high  temper,  twentieth -cen- 
tury independence,  and  a  delight  in  daring  and 
doing  of  the  fair  sprig  of  royaltj-  whose  de- 
fection from  the  ranks  of  the  most  high  gave 
the  reactionarv-  general  such  a  severe  pain  in 
his  royalistic  sj-mpathies.  Miss  Jules-Tipp 
was  rather  lacking  in  vocal  power  for  her  role, 
but  otherwise  rendered  it  with  credit. 

The  piece  shows  some  falling  off  in  the 
Shavian  wit,  but  Shaw  is  constitutionally  un- 
able to  write  a  humorless  piece.  So  there  is 
humor  in  it,  and,  of  course,  the  voice  of 
Shaw,  as  ever^  is  heard  through  the  lips  of 
his  characters,  giving  utterance  to  the  always 
racy  opinions  of  G.  B.   S. 

An  almost  capacity'  house  in  the  fair-sized 
auditorium  of  the  Sequoia  Theatre  proved  a 
growing  interest -in  the  plans  and  purposes  of 
the  organization.  The  audience  was  markedly 
cordial.  not.«nly  in  its  reception  of  the  dra- 
matic performance,   but  also    of  the   musical 


numbers,  which  had  been  selected  to  accord 
with  the  British  flavor  suggested  by  the  au- 
thorship of  the  pieces. 

Miss  Brenner  promises  to  put  on  in  the  near 
future  a  play  by  ilrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  a 
lady  widely  known  in  San  Francisco  both 
socially  and  for  her  numerous  welfare  activi- 
ties, who  has  written  a  timely  play  called 
"ihe  Jolt,"  dealing  with  prohibition.  Also 
Miss  Blanche  Gumming,  a  local  pla>T\'right 
who  inclines  towards  comedy,  will  have  a 
one-act  piece  called  "Pietj^  and  Pie"  staged 
on  the  same  occasion,  which  will  be  some 
time  after  the  New  Year,  when  Miss  Brenner 
promises  a  programme  composed  entirely  of 
the  work  of  local  pla^nvrights. 


AT  THE  ORPHEUM. 


Music,  dancing,  joking,  and  larking  make  up 
a  lively  week's  bill  at  the  Orpheum.  Jack 
George  Duo  gives  good  blackface  comedy,  and 
imitates  a  polysyllabic  black  preacher  with  the 
regular  pulpit  drone  done  to  the  life. 

Following  him  comes  Carl  Gant\oort,  his 
fine  baritone  giving  great  pleasure  in  "Duna," 
"Dannie  Deever,"  and  "Sally  Roses."  The 
singer  has  an  agreeable  stage  presence ;  his 
voice,  though  not  truly  great,  is  a  big,  well- 
trained  organ,  and  he  sings  with  a  sense  of  the 
dramatic  value  of  his  song,  as  evidenced  more 
particularly  in  "Dannie  Deever,"  to  which 
popular  old  ballad  he  gave  the  freshness  of 
a  new  creation. 

"Recuperation"  is  an  amusing  sketch  in 
which  Jack  Norton,  a  double-jointed  humorist, 
falls  all  over  the  place,  joking  with  his  leg 
and  his  lip  muscles  simultaneously.  The 
comedian  does  his  work  well,  except  for  being 
somewhat  obsessed  by  a  desire  to  win  snig- 
gers from  appreciators  of  cheap  vulgarity- ;  an 
easy  process,  scarcely  worth  the  doing,  which 
generally  lessens  the  likeableness  of  a  come- 
dian. 

The  same  reproach  might  be  aimed  at  Percy 
Eronson,  who.  however,  employs  demure  sug- 
gestion instead  of  the  ear-hammering  methods 
employed  by  Mr.  Norton.  Percy  Bronson  has 
been  long  at  the  game,  so  perhaps  he  increases 
his  popularity'  by  a  slight  flavor  of  the  risque 
occasionally.  But  I  notice  that  the  two  Eng- 
lish Stantons,  who  made  the  liveliest  hit  of 
the  afternoon,  had  not  a  grain  of  vulgarity 
in  their  act.  They  are  both  artists  in  the 
conveyance  of  laughing  nonsense  of  as  gos- 
samer a  texture  as  dandelion  fluff.  They 
tossed  verbal  absurdities  back  and  forth  with 
occasionally  a  wave  of  music,  a  flicker  of  ven- 
triloquism, a  dash  of  dancing ;  and  this  agile- 
witted  pair  did  not  have  to  dwell  on  or  repeat 
their  comedy,  because  they  had  plenty  to  draw 
from.  It  was  all  just  amusing  nonsense,  but 
cleanly,   airih',    even   gracefully   done. 

Percy  Bronson  and  Winnie  Baldwin  give  a 
handsome  setting  to  their  act,  and  the  black- 
haired  Winnie  has  rich  costumes  stiff  with 
gold  embroideries,  and  experience  tells  in 
ever\'  syllable  she  utters.  Something,  however, 
of  the  delightful  spontaneity  of  their  earlier 
days  has  evaporated.  But  they  can  always  do 
capital  fooling,  and  Winnie's  pretty  figure  is 
always  dainty  and  knee-dimpled,  as  shown  in 
her  bewitching  dancing  costumes. 

Mr.  Leo  Beers  enters  to  the  tintintabula- 
tion  of  the  piano  in  the  orchestra,  and  then 
proceeds  to  extract  melodies  from  his  own 
with  the  neat  perfection  characteristic  of  a 
player  piano. 

"Honeysuckle"  exhibits  the  deft  comedj' 
work  of  John  Hyams  and  the  rather  fetching 
imitation  of  a  baby -voiced  kitten  of  a 
Southern  girl  by  Leila  Mclntyre.  the  piece 
being  further  brightened  by  the  presence  of 
Leila  Hyams,  a  prettj-  young  chick  of  pleasing 
decorative  effect  in  the  group  of  players. 

The  prettiest  feature  of  the  bill  was  the  ex- 
quisite dancing  of  that  dainty  bit  of  pink  and 
white  girlhood.  Grace  Eastman.  This  was  in 
the  act  entitled  "Bohemian  Life,"  presented 
by  Mons.  Adolphus,  who  has  a  taste  for 
gathering  artists  around  him.  For  Eunice 
Prosser  plays  the  violin  like  an  artist,  and 
Mons.  Adolphus  and  Grace  Eastman  dance 
like  a  pair  of  sprites,  while  Anna  Velde 
makes  herself  into  a  human  wheel  and  rotates 
all  round  the  stage. 

A  reallv  beautiful  exhibition  was  given  by 
the  pair  of  dancers  of  that  kind  of  dancing 
which  makes  the  fullest  demand  on  the  body's 
power  of  balancing,  the  two  executing  their 
difficult  feats  with  the  ease,  grace,  and  perfect 
finish  which  one  always  remarks  in  dancers 
trained  in  the  best  Russian  school. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


ESMOND'S 

"THE  CAKE  SHOP" 
253  Grant  Ave. 

We  offer  a  large  variety 
of  pies,  cakes  and  pastries 
— all  of  the  highest  quality 
and  flavor. 

"ECCLES  CAKES"  Our  Specialty 


There  is  Delightful 

Entertainment 

For  Many  a  Long  Evening 

In  These  Worthwhile  Books 


"  A  remarkable  achuvemeni  in  fiction, 
one  that  stands  out  jar  abo've  any  other  book 
of  ihe  year!"  ^writes  Lillian  C.  Ford,  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  of 

THE  GLIMPSES  OF 
THE  MOON 

By  Edith  Wharton 

Ever\^vhere  proclaimed  as  Mrs.  Wharton's 
masterpiece,  a  best  seller  since  publica- 
tion, this  is  a  book  you  must  read — and 
■n-ill  surely  enjoy.  Its  vivid  portrayal  of 
life  in  the  upper  circles  of  society'  will 
fascinate  vou.  $2.00 

FAIR  HARBOR 

By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 

A  new  circle  of  lovable  characters,  a  new 
plot  full  of  lively  and  laughable  situations 
—but  the  same  delightful  humor,  quaint 
philosophy,  and  bracing  freshness  that  a 
million  readers  love.  "Even  the  most 
down-hearted  readers  must  find  entertain- 
ment and  laughter  in  its  pages." — N.  Y, 
Times.  $2.00 

TRAMPING  WITH  A 

POET  IN  THE 

ROCKIES 

By  Stephen  Graham 

With  Vachel  Lindsay,  the  poet,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham followed  the  primitive  trails  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  In  this  volume  he  nar- 
rates the  eventful  trip  and  the  interesting 
conversation   of  the  two  men. 

Illustrated.     $2.00 

THE  COVERED 
WAGON 

By  Emerson  Hough 

All  the  dangers,  and  glorj',  and  romance 
of  the  early  days  in  the  great  West  are 
vividly  portrayed  in  this  splendid  novel. 
Mr.  Hough  has  written  a  brilliant  epic 
of  heroic  pioneers  in  which  their  thrilling 
experiences  are  told  with  gripping  in- 
terest. $2.00 

THE  TRANSMISSIS- 
SIPPI  WEBT 

By  Cardinal  Goodwin 

The  fifty  years'  period  marking  the  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States  of  the  terri- 
ton.-  between  the  ^Mississippi  and  the  Pa- 
cific is  described  fully  and  authoritatively 
in  this  splendid  volume.  Illustrated  with 
valuable  maps.  $3.50 

MY  LIFE 

By  Emma  Calve 

In  an  appealingly  personal  stj^ie  and  with 
frank  simplicity  this  star  of  the  opera  tells 
the  storj'  of  her  brilliant  career — her 
early  struggles,  her  rise  to  fame,  the 
friendships  she  has  won  among  the  leaders 
of  music,  social  and  political  worlds. 

Illustrated.     $4.00 

Jay  William  Hudson's 

ABBE  PIERRE 

In  lovely  old  Gascony  Abbe  Pierre 
watches  the  unfolding  of  a  beautiful  ro- 
mance. This  appealing  novel  is,  as  the 
Boston  Transcript  saj's,  "one  to  be  read 
slowly  that  none  of  its  delicate  flavor  may 
be  lost."  $2.00 

THE  INDISCRETIONS 
OF  LADY  SUSAN 

By  Lady  Suscin  Townley 

Brilliant,  revealing,  and  brim-ful  of  ex- 
traordinary- entertainment  is  this  volume 
of  frank  reminiscences  by  one  who  has 
an  unusualh-  broad  and  varied  knowledge 
of  social  and  public  life  and  leaders.  Here 
is  the  book  that  all  London  is  agog  over, 
that  all  America  is  chuckling  over,  that 
will  give  you  many  an  hour  of  delightful 
diversion.  $5.00 

NARRATIVES  IN 
VERSE 

By  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell 

This  talented  writer  has  published  many 
brilliant  poems  that  have  won  wide  popu- 
larity-. Here  is  a  collection  of  her  verse — 
a  volume  glowing  ivitli  human  understand- 
ing and  full  of  dramatic  power.  $1.50 

Send  for  Free    Catalogue    of 
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lustrated Holiday  List 
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THE  LIFE  OF  CARDINAL  GIBBONS 

Aichbishop  of  Baltimore 

By  AUen  Sinclair  WUI,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  LL.  D. 

The  author,  who  had  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  Cardinal  during  years  of 
close  friendship,  has  been  permitted  to  use  a  personal  journal,  begun  in 
1868,  and  has  had  free  access  to  the  archives  of  the  archdiocese  of  Balti- 
more containing  the  official  records  of  the  most  important  period  of  his 
life  and  many  of  his  letters.  The  range  of  his  public  services  will  be  a 
revelation  to  most  readers.  In  these  pages  we  see  how  he  became  the 
youngest  Bishop  in  the  world;  of  the  favor  of  Leo  XIII,  who  made  him  a 
Cardinal ;  of  his  victory  in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Church  for  organ- 
ized labor ;  of  his  winning  battle  for  Americanism  in  the  United  States ;  of 
his  marvelous  accomplishments  in  combatting  religious  intolerance;  and  of 
his  unique  position  as  the  leader  of  a  church  of  tremendous  vitality.  It  is  a 
book  to  place  beside  the  life  of  your  favorite  great  American,  whoever  he 
may  be.  2  volumes,  illustrated,  royal  Svo.     $10.00. 


MY  YEARS  ON  THE  STAGE 

By  John  Drew 

With  a  Prefatory  Appreciation  by  Booth  Tarldngton 

The  most  distinguished  actor  of  the  American  stage,  just  entering  on  his 
fiftieth  year  of  acting,  shares  with  the  public  which  owes  him  already  so 
much  of  pleasure  these  memories  of  his  brilhant  career.  Quite  informally 
he  tells  of  the  roles  he  has  created,  the  parts  he  has  played,  the  noted  men 
and  women  of  his  profession  with  whom  he  has  come  into  contact.  And  it 
is  not  the  life  of  the  footlights  alone,  but  that  of  the  great  world  which 
he  sketches  with  such  easy  charm.  The  most  distinguished  men  in  all  walks 
of  life  were  among  his  friends.     As  Booth  Tarkington  puts  it: 

"His  memoirs  may  properly  be  greeted,  in  fact,  as  we 
should  sreet  a  birthday  speech  at  the  banquet  we  are 
too  numerous  to  make  for  him — that  is,  with  cheers 
as  he  rises  to  address  us." 

Fully  illustrated.     Cloth,  $5.00. 
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LITERATURE,  ESSAYS, 
ETC. 

William  Dean  Howells 

Ev  DELMAR  GROSS  COOKE 

An  exceptionally  fine  bit  of  critical  biography 
in  mental  beauty,  spiritual  strength,  and  lov- 
able truth.  It  should  stand  beside  every  set 
of  Howells'  novels.  $3-00 

The  Romantic  World  of  Music 

By    WILLIAM    ARMSTRONG 

Wherever  opera  has  its  season  this  book  will 
be  popular  for  its  glimpses  of  leading  singers 
past  and  present  as  a  musical  critic  comes 
into  contact  with  them.  $5.00 

The  Sunny  Side 

By  A.   A.    MILNE 

Author    of    'The    Dover    Road,"    "The    Red 

House     Mysterj',"     etc.      Charming     bits     of 

genial    humor   in    prose    and  verse.  $2.00 

Limited   edition,  $3.50 

Literature  and  Life 

By    E.    B.    OSBORN 

Literary  editor  of  the  Morjiing  Post,  Lon- 
don, one  of  the  few  dailies  which  keeps 
a  corner  for  the  tranquil  pleasures  of  the 
mind.  $2.50 


The  Roadmender 


By    MICHAEL    FAIRLESS 

Most  beautiful  of  all  editions  of  this  re- 
flective book,  by  reason  of  the  mounted  pho- 
tographs of  actual  places  named  in  it.  $6.00 

Modem  English  Essays 

Collected   by   ERNEST   RHYS 

Exhibit  the  gradual  changes  in  the  essay 
form  from  the  deliberate  Quarterly  article 
of  Matthew  Arnold's  time  to  the  crisp, 
brief    formality    of    the    present.      Five    vols. 

$6.00 

Tatlings 

By  SYDNEY  TREMAINE 
With  pen  and  ink  drawings  by  "Fish."    Epi- 
grams,   etc.,    full    of    both    wit    and    observa- 
tion. $2.00 


POLITICAL,  HISTORICAL 
AND  SOCIAL. 

The  Genoa  Conference 

By   J.    SAXON    MILI-S 
Foreword  by   the    Rt.    Hon. 


Lloyd   George. 

58.00 


The  Russian  Turmoil 

By    GEXER.\L   DENIKIN 

Momentous    history.  $8.00 

Prime  Ministers  of  Britain, 
1721-1921 

Bv  the  Hon.  CLIVE  BIGHAM 

With  portraits.  $8.00 

Private  Diaries  of  Sir  Algernon 
West 

Edited  by  HORACE  HUTCHINSON 

An    intimate    record    of    Gladstone's    last    ad- 
ministration. $7.00 

Diary  of  a  Journalist 
(Later  Entries) 

By  SIR  HENRY  LUCY 
Further  records  of  a  busy  life  among  promi- 
nent people.  $6.00 

Eiu-ope  and  Beyond 

By  J.   .\.   R.   MARRIOTT 

-A  review  of  the  fifty  years  from    1870-1920. 

$3.00 

Memoirs  of  a  Clubman 
More  Memoirs  and 
Some  Travels 

Both   by  G.   B.   BURGIN 

Chatty  memories  of  literary  London. 

Each   $5.00 


MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 

New  Testament  History 

By  G.  W.  WADE,  D.  D. 

Even    more    important    than    his    well-known 
"Old    Testament    History."  $7.00 

Creeds  or  No  Creeds 

By  the    Rev.    CHARLES   HARRIS 

On  modernism.  $6.00 

The  Life  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
Life  of  To-day 

By  EVELYN  UNDERHILL 

On  practical  religion.  $2.50 

Your  Right  to  Be  Happy 

By  F.   S:  and  M.  B.  VAN  EPS 
On  the  privilege  of  cooperation  with  God. 

$1.25 

Robinson  Crusoe, 
Social  Engineer 

By  HENRY   E.    JACKSON  $3.00 

Cheating  the  Junk  Pile 

By  ETHEL  PEYSER 
On  the  selection  and  care  of  labor-savinc  de- 
vices. $2.50 

The  Book  of  the  Sky 

By  M.  LUCKIESH 
A  fascinating  book  on  clouds  and  their  levels, 
on  rain,  storm  and  winds,  full  of  the  poetry 
of    the    upper    reaches    as    an    airmen    feels 
it.      Illustrated.  $3.50 

Geurden  Colour 

By  MRS.  C.  W.  EARLE  and  others. 

With  48  plates  and  colors.  $6.00 

Behind  My  Library  Doors 

By   G.    C.    WILI-AMSON 

Recreations  of   a  collector.  $3.00 

The  Van  Eycks  and  Their 
Followers 

By  SIR  MARTIN  CONWAY 

With   nearly    100   illustrations.  $15.00 

Edward  MacDowell 

By  JOHN  F.  PORTE 

A  biographical  sketch,  with  portrait  and  mu- 
sical  illustrations.  $3.50 

American  Water-Colourists 

By  A.  E.  GALLATIN 

Author  of  "Portraits  of  Whistler,"  etc.    With 
30   plates.      Limited  edition.     Ready  early  in 

November. 


ADVENTURE    AND 
TRAVEL. 

Italy  Old  and  New 

By  ELIZABETH  HAZELTON  HAIGHT 
Shows    a    vigorous    Italy    of   today,    enriched 
by  a  splendid  past,  $2.50 

Argonauts  of  the  Western 
Pacific 

By   BRONISLAS  MALINOWSKI 

On  the  curious  system  of  barter  amonF  the 
Melanesian  Islands.     Illustrated.  $8.00 

Six  Years  in  Bolivia 

By  A.  V.  L,   GUISE 

The  adventurous  experiences  of  a  mining  en- 
gineer, $7-00 

People  and  Places 

By  ARTHUR  KEYSER 

A     life     in     five     continents,     full     of     good 
stories,  $6-00 

Gypsying  Through  Central 
America 

By  EUGENE  CUNNINGHAM 

A  journey  quite  off  the  beaten  track-       $7.00 

Industrial  and  Commercial 
South  America 

By  ANNIE  S.   PECK 
Indispensable  to  any  one  needing  information 
about  any  South  American  country.         $5.00 


My  Balkan  Log 


By  J.  JOHNSTON  ABRAHAM 

A   surgeon's   work   with   the   first    Red   Cross 
unit  in  Serbia.  $5.00 

In  Lotus  Land  :    Japan 

By  HERBERT  C.  PONTING 

Superbly   illustrated.      8    plates   in  colors;    SO 
drawings  in  black  and  white.  $6.00 

The  Heart  of  Nature 

By  SIR  FRANCIS  YOUNGHUSBAND 

Describes     the     beauty     of     the     Himalayas, 
Kashmir,    etc.  $5.00 


FICTION. 


ON  PSYCHOLOGY,  ETC.       The  Tramping  Methodist 


The  Caveman  Within  Us 

By  \MLHAM  J.   FIELDING 

Lucidly     discusses     the     conclusions     of     the 
leading  psycho-analysts.  $3.00 

Our  Unconscious  Mind  and 
How  to  Use  It 

By  FREDERICK  PIERCE 

Explains     clearly     the     ideas     of    Coue,     etc. 
4th   ed.  $3.00 

Psychology  of  Society 

By   MORRIS   GINSBERG 

Compact,    scholarly,    and    full   of    insight. 

$2.50 

The  Aviator 

By  HENRY  C.   McCOMAS 

On  mating  the  man  to  the  flying  machine. 

$3.00 

Youth  and  the  Open  Door 

By   GEORGE   ROSS  WELLS 

A  book  for  the  youth  of  either  sex  who  de- 
sires to  use  opportunity  to  the  utmost.  $2.00 


SHEILA  KAY'E-SMITH'S  First  Novel 

It  takes  one's  breath  away  to  think  of  a  girl 
of  barely  twenty  writing  a  novel  so  distinclty 
individualized  as  this.  It  is  especially  inter- 
esting in  comparison  with  "The  Green  Apple 
Harvest"    and    "Joanna  Godden."  $2.00 


Valley  Waters 


By   CHARLES    D.    STEWART 
Author  of  "The  Fugitive  Blacksmith"  and  ac- 
cording to   William    Lyon    Phelps,    "the   only 

logical  successor  to  Mark  Twain."  $2.00 

Black  Pawl 

By  BEN  AMES  WILLIAMS 

Author  of  "Evcred."  It  is  strong,  tragic, 
and  its  terribly  moving  quality  is  a  thing 
of  the  book  as  a  whole,  not  merely  of  a 
wortccd-up  crisis.  $2.00 

To  Tell  You  the  Truth 

Cy  LEONARD  MERRICK 

New  short  stories  by  the  author  of  "A  Chair 
on  the  Boulevard."  etc.  $1.90 


FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  Bird-Nest  Boarding  House 

By  VERBENA  REED 

Illustrated  by  Oliver  Herford 

Grown-ups'  eyes  are  farther  from  the  grass 
than  children's,  so  they  may  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  Daddy  Long-legs  was  the  Widow 
Grasshopper's  table  boarder.  But  they  will 
ft.now  better  than  the  youngsters  how  de- 
liciously  witty  these  drawings  are.  $2.50 

The  Shadow  Witch 

By  GERTRUDE  CROWNFIELD 
A  companion  to  "The  Princess  White  Flame" 
and  equally  fine  in  spirit.  $2.00 

Henny  eind  Penny 

By   BERTHA   PARKER  HALL 

The  adventures  of  twin  girls  and  their 
brother.  Illustrated  with  silhouettes  by  Ruth 
Clements  Farrell.  $1.50 

Verotchka's  Tales 

By    MAMIN    SIBERIAK 

Russian   tales    through    which    runs    a  thread 

of     subtle     irony.       Illustrations     by  Boris 

Artzybassheff.  $2.00 

The  Story  of  a  Cuckoo's  Egg 

By   HILDA  TERRAS 

A  book  for  any  bird  lover.  With  8  plates 
in  colors  abd  other  illustrations  from  pho- 
tographs. $2.50 

The  Japanese  Fairy  Book 

By   YEI   THEODORA   OZAKI 

Japanese  fairy  tales  quaintly  related.  Illus- 
trated by   an  artist  of   Tokio.  $3.00 

The  New  World  Feury  Book 

By  HOWARD  ANGUS  KENNEDY 

Folk  tales  from  the  Canadian  border,  chiefly 
Indian.     Profusely  illustrated.  $2.50 

The  Pinafore  Pocket  Story  Book 

Bv   MIRIAM    CLARK  POTTER 

Whimsical  fancies  to  read  to  the  five-year- 
old  who  is  too  old  for  nursery  rhymes  and 
too  young  to  read.  Illustrations  by  Sophia 
Balcora.  $2.50 

Kari  the  Elephaint 

By  DHAN  GOPAL  MUKERJI 

The  story  of  how  a  boy  and  an  elephant 
worked  and  grew  ud  together.  $2.00 

Little  Lucia 

By    MABEL    L.    ROBINSON 

Author  of  "Dr.  Tam  o'  Shanter."  A  capital 
story  for  little  girls,  sound  and  true,  as  well 
as  entertaining.  $2.00 

Sing  a  Song  of  Sleepy  Head 

By  JAMES   W.    FOLEY 

Author  of  "Boys  and  Girls,"  etc.  $2.00 

The  Book  of  Giants 

By   HENRY    C.    L.\NIER 

A  gathering  of  giants,  real  and  legendary, 
from  all  lands  and  books.  $2.00 

Elizabeth  Ann's  Delight 

By    M.VUD    DOWSON 

A  genuine  fairy  tale  of  delight  for  any 
child  who   plays    in  a  garden.  $2.00 

Boys'  Book  of  Physics 

By  CHARLES  RAMS.\Y  CLARKE 

Directions  for  simple  experiments  with  home- 
made apparatus.     Illustrated.  $2.50 


BEASTS,  MEN  AND  GODS 

By  Ferdineuid  Ossendowski 

Truth  that  is  stranger  than  fiction  is  in  every  page  of  this  story  of  the 
wanderings  and  wild  adventures  of  a  Polish  professor  and  prominent  official 
in  the  old  Russian  government.  The  story  is  of  fifteen  months  in  whicli 
the  fear  of  sudden  death  played  an  almost  hourly  part,  yet  from  which  the 
author  emerged  with  a  knowledge  of  conditions  in  Russia,  Siberia  and 
Mongolia,  and  especially  in  the  inner  circles  of  the  Mongolian  Buddhists, 
which  makes  the  book  as  important  as  it  is  thrilling.  $3.00 


THE  DRIVER 

By  Caret  Garrett 

A  story  so  tense  and  vivid  that  vou  feel  as  if  you  had  been  given  the  con- 
fidence of  the  one  man  in  the  country  who  could  have  been  the  hero  of 
this  remarkable  novel.  Perhaps  you  may  recognize  men  who  move  in  its 
pages;  at  least  you  will  be  thrilled  by  its  picture  of  the  vision  which 
inspired  some  of  the  large-minded  builders  of  American  commerce.  It  is 
a  great  American  novel,  a  story  which  could  not  have  been  told  by  any 
less-informed  writer.  ^.W 


These  books  are   obtainable  through   any  bookstore, 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  Publishers 


if  not,  they  can  be  had,  postage  extra,  direct  from 


681  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


U6 


THE    ARGONAUT 


November  11,  1922. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

New  York  society  has  been  enjoying  one 
of  its  characteristic  little  flutters  recently 
over  the  secret  marriage  of  Mrs.  Ogden  L. 
Mills,  divorced  wife -of  Mr.  Ogden  L.  Mil  s, 
and  daughter  of  Mrs.  William  K.  \  anderbilt, 
to  Sir  Paul  Dukes,  British  obser^•er  in  Russia 
durin"  the  earlv  days  of  the  soviet  reign. 
Sir  Paul  is  probably  the  original  of  the  man 
who  was  said  to  be  an  expert  on  Russia  be- 
cause he  got  out  alive.  At  any  rate,  like  Gil- 
bert K.  Chesterton,  John  Cowper  Powys.  Law- 
rence Georie,  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  and  other  thrifty  Britishers,  he 
■ame  to  America  and  made  a  nice  thing  lec- 
turing. But  while  they  were  content  to  carry 
back  mere  American  lucre,  Sir  Paul  walks  off 
with  an  heiress.  We  may  be  luck>-  that  he 
didn't  take  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Such  a 
man  is  dangerous.  He  not  only  got  out  ot 
Russia;  he  got  out  of  Nyack.  Nyack  is  a 
sort  of  inland  seaport  up  the  Hudson  from 
Manhattan,  where  there  flourished  a  club,  or 
colony,  of  the  choicest  brand  of  occultist  un- 
der one  prize  occultist  known  modestly  as 
Oom  the  Omnipotent,  a  Dr.  Pierre  Bernard 
in  private  life,  if  the  life  of  Omnipotence  can 
ever  be  private:  the  same  being  assisted  ap- 
parently by  one  Loving  Guru  of  the  "Tan- 
triks."  who,  down  to  about  five  years  ago, 
operated  some  sort  of  mystical  spook  joint  m 
New  York  until  the  climate  became  too  warm 
for  him.  Among  its  other  activities  this  in- 
stitution   conducts    an    annual    society    circus, 


presumably  for  the  deserving  poor,  and  prob- 
ably its  managers  consider  themselves  deserv- 
ing. They  usually  do.  Mrs.  Mills  and  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Barbara  Hatch,  are  said  to  have 
been  adepts  of  the  cult  (or  about  to  be  adepts 
after  a  few  more  lessons),  and  stellar  attrac- 
tions of  the  aforesaid  society  circus.  In  this 
sultry  and  overcharged  atmosphere  they  met 
Sir  Paul,  who  had  used  his  Russian  experi- 
ences with  such  effect  on  American  audiences, 
and  he  was  as  occult  as  the  seventh  veil 
of  Isis.  It  is  said  to  have  been  Montague 
Glass,  creator  of  the  spirituelle  characters, 
Potash  and  Perlmutter,  that  arranged  the 
wedding,  and  it  was  he  that  admitted  it,  after 
the  newspapers  had  made  a  long  hunt  in- 
volving the  records  of  Greenwich,  Connecti- 
cut. What  New  York  society  feels  about  the 
episode  is  that  Sir  Paul  is  too  clever  by  far.  A 
man  that  can  not  only  get  out  of  Russia  with 
a  whole  skin,  but  clean  up  in  America,  get 
married  in  Nyack  instead  of  Greenwich,  which 
everybody  knows  is  the  only  place  for  a  secret 
wedding,  take  passage  for  Europe  on  the 
O/yiu/'ic  and  then  switch  to  the  Berengaria 
to  throw  the  yellow  press  off  the  scent  is  alto- 
gether too  foxy  to  be  trusted  entirely  as  a 
husband.  How  are  such  a  resourceful  per- 
son's movements  to  be  followed? 


"TiSvel  (iJithoutlroiible 

COOK'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

World  wide- Complete— Efficient 

Inclusive  Tours  for  Individual  Travel 

arranged,  to  »tart  any  day  by 
any  route. 

Explanatory    circular    on    request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

(EsL     1841) 

Agents  for  the  best  lines  for  travel  by 

Land,  Water  or  Air 

128  SUTTER  STREET 

(COOK'S  BUILDING)         Phone  Kearny  3512 


Dr.  de  Saussure  of  Switzerland  finds  that 
we  in  this  country  are  much  ^ven  to  fads 
and  the  support  of  various  sorts  of  imposture. 
Surest  thing  the  doctor  knows.  Europe  sends 
them  over,   and  a  lot  of  our  silly  women  run 


Press  Clippings 

Are  inoneT-i"»liers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S   PRESS    CUPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Douglas  5119  121  Second  Street 


THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  WHOLESALER 

of 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR, 

SPRUCE,    HEMLOCK, 

SUGAR   &   WHITE   PINE. 

CEDAR  SHINGLES   &  POLES. 

230  California  St.  San  Francisco 


E,  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established    1881) 

STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  and  Issubance  Bbokers 

260    California   Street,    San   Francisco 

Phone                                               Cable  Address 

Douglas  8040                                     "DEWGRIP" 

GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CAUFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


SERVICE 

To  Sacramento 


Observation  Cars. 

Dining   Cau-  Service   on   Meteor 

leaving  4:40  P.M.  through  to  Chico. 

We  Carry  Baggage 

SACRAMENTO  SHORT  LINE 


A  Gift  to  Progress 

California's  highway  of  grandeur 
— the  Skyline  Boulevard — is  under 
construction. 

Beauty  and  utility  joined  hands 
in  the  planning  of  this  avenue  of 
inspiration  that  runs  from  San 
Francisco  along  the  westernmost 
verge    of    our    continent. 

The  Skyline  Boulevard  cancels  a 
"No  Thoroughfare"  sign  that  Na- 
ture placed  on  our  peninsula. 

From  its  north  terminal  at  Sloat 
Boulevard  and  the  Great  Highway, 
the  Skjdine  runs  for  eleven  miles 
through  properties  of  Spring  Valley 
Water   Company. 

Two  miles  the  Skyline  runs 
across  Lake  Merced  Rancho ;  then 
nine  miles  through  Spring  Valley 
watershed  in  San  Mateo  County, 
opening  to  travel  a  region  that  pre- 
sents noble  picture  after  picture  of 
ocean,  mountain,  lake  and  valley. 

Right-of-way  for  this  northern 
unit  of  the  Skyline  Boulevard  is 
from  80  to  100  feet  wide  in  San 
Francisco,  and  from  SO  to  90  feet 
wide   in    San    Mateo    County. 

This  right-of-way,  for  eleven  miles 
in  two  counties,  is  the  gift  of 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company. 


SPmmCS  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 


after  them  and  occupy  what  they  are  pleased 
to    consider    their    minds    with    the    most    ex- 
travagant vagaries  of  the  occult  and  the  exotic 
and  the  esoteric.    Almost  any  sort  of  miracle- 
monger  can  get  a  hearing  and  find  a  sale  for 
his    peculiar    sort    of    merchandise.      And    the 
women    are    not    alone    here,    either.      "Psy- 
chologj^"  is  the  great  word.     Some  of  the  busi- 
ness   men    have    helped    spread    its    fame    by 
trying  to  adapt  it,  or  what  they  thought  was  it, 
to    the    art   of    advertising,    and    to    the    other 
arts  of  selling  things.     They  have  humbugged 
themselves    into    the    belief    that    it    can    be 
used    to    bamboozle    a    customer    into    buying 
something   he   does   not   want   and   would  not 
buy  if  he  were  in   a   normal   frame   of  mind. 
The  whole   conception  has  been  grossly  over- 
worked by  persons  that  never  took  a  college 
course   in   psychology',    have   no    knowledge   of 
authentic  texts  on  the  subject,  and  are  totally 
ignorant   of   its    peculiar   field    and    the    limits 
of  knowledge  within  that  field.     They  "believe 
in"  certain  things  ;  vague,  indefinable,  but  stu- 
pendous in  power  to  effect  the  will  and  judgment 
of   others.     A   good  deal   of  the  "psychology" 
peddled   to    business    men    as   well    as   to    sus- 
ceptible women  is  the  trashiest  kind  of  "hum- 
bug, based  on  nothing  in  particular  and  lead- 
ing nowhither  except  to   a   condition   of  mind 
which   will   make    it    easy    to    collect    fees    for 
"advice."     It  is  the  present-day  equivalent  of 
the    spiritualistic    mining    "tips"    of    a    bygone 
generation.      Common    sense    ought    to    warn 
people  against  delusions  of  the  sort,  but  when 
a    wonder-seeker    begins    to    "investigate    psy- 
chology^" or  some  other  ology  he  leaves  com- 
mon sense  behind.     Then   there  is  always  as- 
trology-.    In  the  old  days,  when  Market  Street 
was  rougher  than   it   is   now,   or  than   it   was 
just  before  the  earthquake,  a  crowd  assembled 
before   a   bulletin   board   to   learn   who   won   a 
certain  prize-fight.     An  astrologer  had  an  office 
near-by.    but    the    crowd    interfered    with    his 


view  of  the  bulletins.  "Who  won  the  fight  ?" 
he  asked  a  hoodlum  on  the  edge  of  the  con- 
gregation. "Can't  you  tell?"  asked  the  hood- 
lum. "T'row  a  fit  an'  find  out."  A  good 
many  of  these  "psychologists"  who  teach  psy- 
chological salesmanship  are  good  salesmen  at 
that — they  can  sell  psychologj'. 

A  Puritan  Maid's  "Wl  Id  Passion. 

In  an  article  describing  early  days  in  York, 
Maine,  in  Harper's  Magazine,  Agnes  Repplier 
quotes  the  following  letter  from  a  young  lady 
of  the  period  to  her  fiance: 

"Mr.  Barren  :  I  sincerely  condole  with  you 
under  your  indisposition,  and  thought  I  said 
enough  to  your  Brother  to  convince  him  I 
felt  the  most  tender  solicitude  on  that  ac- 
count. My  being  abroad  [it  is  surmised  she 
was  in  Boston]  I  imagined  a  sufficient  apology 
for  not  writing  you.  Your  assertions  are  cer- 
tainly very  unkind  ;  and  pardon  me  if  I  sug- 
gest your  disorder  has  made  you  peevish.  But 
I  hope  you  will  soon  have  a  recruit  of  health 
and  good  humor,  and  in  person  congratulate 
me  on  my  recovery  from  the  toothache,  which 
this  day  prevented  my  attendance  on  publick 
worship.  An  hour's  indisposition  convinces 
me  more  of  the  vanity  of  this  world  than  a 
thousand  lectures  from  the  Desk.  I  fear  your 
expectations  from  terrestrial  things  are  too 
sanguine,  and  that  you  have  not  yet  credited 
the  melancholy  truth  that  all  below  the  sun  is 
vanity.  May  this  short  indisposition  put  you 
on  the  pursuit  of  lasting  and  superior  joys 
more  suited  to  the  dignity  of  our  rational  and 
immortal  nature,  and  you  will  have  no  reason 
to  regret  it.  Romantick  as  you  insinuate  my 
conduct  to  you  has  been,  I  shall  never  require 
any  proofs  of  your  affection  inconsistent  with 
the  Christian  and  the  Gentleman.  Pray  be  so 
great  a  novelty  as  a  Rational  Lover  for  the 
future,  and  let  no  Chimera  of  your  pregnant 
invention  wreck  your  quiet. — I  am  yours, 
Delia." 


Ihe  final 

test 


The  real  value  of  a  motor  lubricant  can  be  deterniined 
In  only  one  way — through  Its  use  In  the  engine  for 
which  It  1g  intended. 

Hence  this  company  maintains  an  engine-testing  lab- 
oratory, equipped  with  a  Sprague  dynamometer,  In  which 
Zerolene  and  other  lubricants  are  constantly  being  tested 
under  actual  operating  conditions. 

This  dynamometer  laboratory  Is  in  charge  of  competent 
trained  men,  who  spend  all  their  time  in  conducting 
comparative  testa  of  Zerolene  and  other  lubricants  in 
automobile,  airplane,  marine,  truck  and  tractor  engines. 

CorreB  Lubrication  Recommendations 

On  the  results  of  these  tests,  supplemented  by  equally 
careful  tests  In  the  field  and  on  the  road,  our  Board  of 
Lubrication  Engineers  bases  its  Chart  of  Recommen- 
datiiB^ 

Close  attsntion  is  given  to  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  engine.  It  is  necessary  to  know,  firef,  the  speed 
of  the  bearing  surfaces;  second,  clearance  between  bear- 
ing surfaces;  third,  temperatures  at  which  bearings 
operate;  fourth,  pressures  exerted  in  each  bearing; 
Afth,  the  means  provided  for  the  distribution  of  the  oil 
to  each  bearing. 

The  recommendations  embodied  in  the  Zerolene  Chart 
are  calculated  with  the  greatest  precision,  and  if  Zero- 
lene is  used  in  accordance  with  them,  correct  lubrica- 
tion and  maximum  fuel  mileage  are  assured. 
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STORY  ETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


George  Ade,  the  humorous  philosopher,  was 
discussing  the  modern  girl  at  the  Chicago  Ath- 
letic Club.  "She  is  an  athlete,  certainly,"  he 
said;  "a  hale,  hearty,  open-air  creature — and 
yet  you  can't  kiss  her  without  running  the  risk 
of  painter's  colic." 


The  head  of  a  coal  firm,  irritated  beyond 
endurance  at  the  driver's  blunders,  told  the 
man  to  go  to  the  office  and  get  his  pay  and  not 
come  back.  "You  are  so  confounded  thick- 
headed you  can't  learn  anything!"  he  shouted. 
"Well,"  answered  the  driver,  "I  have  learned 
one  thing  since  I've  been  with  you."  "What's 
that  ?"  snapped  the  other.  "That  1700  pounds 
make  a  ton." 


Sinclair  Lewis,  the  novelist,  while  abroad 
took  a  furnished  flat  in  London,  where  he  en- 
tertained the  Bohemians  of  the  city  lavishly. 
At  one  of  his  supper  parties  a  young  art 
student  said  to  him:  "Well,  do  you  like  pro- 
hibition or  not,  Mr.  Lewis?"  "How  can  I  tell 
you?"  the  novelist  answered.  "You  see,"  he 
added,  "we're  not  so  dry  yet  that  we  have  to 
pin   on  our  postage   stamps." 


A  regiment  of  untried  negro  troops  was 
stationed  in  the  front-line  trenches  in  France 
and  6000  seasoned  white  soldiers  were  sta- 
tion immediately  behind.  One  of  the  negroes, 
addressing  his  buddy,  said ;  "Mose,  what  do 
you  all  suppose  the  papers  gwine  to  say  about 
us  tomorrow?"  And  Mose  answered,  "If  the 
rest  of  you  niggers  feels  as  I  does  dose  head- 
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lines   will   say.    'Six   Thousand   White    Troops 
Tromped  to  Death.' " 


This  happened  at  a  conference  of  negro 
preachers.  A  visiting  bishop  was  looking  at 
the  various  examination  papers,  and  came 
upon  one  marked  101  per  cent.  "See  here, 
Brother  Jones,"  he  asked  of  the  worthy  who 
was  conducting  the  test,  "what  does  yo'  base 
yo'  answers  on?"  "One  hundred  per  cent." 
advised  the  minister.  "But  how  does  this 
man  come  to  be  marked  101  per  cent.?"  "Oh, 
yo'  see,  suh,"  answered  the  darlcj',  "he  an- 
swered one  question  we  didn't  ask  him.'" 


Patience  was  the  subject  of  the  teacher's 
discourse,  and  to  illustrate  her  point  she  drew 
on  the  blackboard  a  picture  of  a  small  boy 
sitting  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  fishing.  "You 
see  this  lad,  children,"  she  said  beaming  on 
her  pupils.  "He's  fishing.  Well,  even  the 
pleasure  of  fishing  requires  patience.  He 
must  be  prepared  to  sit  and  wait."  And  she 
dilated  on  the  importance  of  being  patient. 
"Now,  then,  can  any  of  you  boys  tell  me  what 
we  need  most  when  we  go  fishing,"  she  in- 
vited. Like  one  voice  came  a  chorus  from 
the  class  :     "Bait !" 


Two  venerable  theologians,  an  Episcopalian 
rector  about  eighty  years  old  and  a  minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  who  was  some- 
what younger,  were  very  friendly 'despite  their 
differences  in  faith.  The  high-churchman  had 
always  liked  to  be  addressed  as  "Father."  In 
course  of  time  a  new  rector  succeeded  the 
"Father,"  and  the  Presbyterian  by  force  of 
habit  continued  the  high  church  title.  But  the 
new  rector  did  not  like  it.  "See  here  Doctor 
Smith,"    said   the   irate   rector,    one   day,    "for 


some  time  I  have  been  asking  you  to  stop 
calling  me  'father.'  If  you  do  it  again  I  shall 
call  you  'mother,'  and  if,  after  that,  you  do 
it  again  I  shall  call  you  'grandmother.' " 


Senator  Lodge  at  a  Boston  dinner  party 
said  apropos  of  an  autograph  collector  who 
had  bought  a  fake  autograph  of  Marlowe,  the 
Elizabethan  dramatist :  "That  reminds  me. 
There  was  once  a  New  York  man  who  col- 
lected books  with  autograph  dedications. 
Most  of  these  dedications  were  to  himself. 
Open  his  Longfellows,  his  Kiplings,  his  Ber- 
nard Shaws,  or  his  Maupassant,  and  there 
would  be  his  name  in  a  flattering  autograph 
dedication  from  Rudyard  or  Guy,  from  Henry 
or  George.  Now,  this  man's  friends  had 
noticed,  or  thought  they  had  noticed,  a  cer- 
tain similarity  about  the  handwriting  of  all 
these  dedications.  Probably  they  were  wrong, 
but,  anyhow,  after  he  had  shown  a  fine  folio 
volume  of  Marlowe  to  a  festive  gathering  one 
evening,  he  found  inscribed  in  the  ancient 
book  the  ne.xt  morning  tlie  following  words : 
'To  Bill' — his  name  was  William — 'From  his 
faithful  old  friend  and  schoolmate.  Kit  Mar- 
lowe.' " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Magic  Melody. 
We've  all  heard  tales  of  how  girls  fall 

For  men  who  dance  and  sing. 
And    how    they   rave  about   the  boys 

Who   make    the   ivories    ring. 

A  tune  is  apt  to  win  a  girl. 

But    make   it    all    secure 
And   learn   to  blow   an   auto    horn; 

You'll    get    her    then    for    sure. 

— Ft' f I nsylva tiio   Pii n ch   Bowl. 


A  Post-World-Sunnet. 
The  World  is  too  much  with  us:  late  and  soon 
Somebody's  always   quoting   Hey  wood    Broun : 
Little  we  say  of  humor  that  is  ours, 
Culling  from  Bowling  Greens  and  Conning  Towers; 
This  Dial,  that  bears  the  story  of  Fitzurse, — 
ihe  fellow  has  become  a  household  curse  I 
Our  sharpest  quips  are  those  we  get  by  rote, 
We  talk  along  and  never  once  unquote; 
It  gains  us  naught.     Ye  gods!  I  would  be  shunned, 
Vn-lVorldly,  hadly-Posted,  and  vm-Sumied 
So  might  I,  though   the  effort  be  forlorn. 
Try  something  that  had  not  been  read  that  morn; 
Surely  I  might  say  one  thing  with  a  sting 
That  had  its  birth  outside  the  charmed   ring. 

—J.  J.  F.  in  Life. 
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How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
^^     breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  tht  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owner.'s  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 

ASSOCIATED 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result. 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 

OIL  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOTOIL  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO'CX^MPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL. 


Social  Notes. 

Mrs,  James  Cunningham  has  announced  tlie  en- 
gagement of  her  daughter.  Miss  Sara  Morrison 
OT^ningham,  lo  Mr.  Cocnelius  Van  Hemert  Engert 
of  the  diplomatic  serrice  at  Washnigton,  D.  C. 
Miss  Cunningham  is  at  present  in  New  York, 
visiting  her  sisters,  Mrs.  Murray  Sargent  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Cunningham.  Miss  Cunningham  expects 
to  return  to  California  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  when  she  will  complete  her  plans  for  a 
Januarj-  wedding.  Mr.  Engert  is  a  former  Cali- 
fornian.  Recently  he  was  appointed  assistant  chief 
of  the  Near  East  division  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
at  Washington.  Mr.  Engert  expects  to  come  to 
California  early  in  January. 

Miss  Doris  Wirtner  and  Mr,  Howard  McCand- 
less  are  to  be  married  on  November  15th.  Miss 
Wirtner  will  be  attended  by  her  sister.  Miss  Har- 
riet Wirtner,  as  maid  of  honor,  Mrs.  Reed  Fun- 
sten  and  Mrs.  Donald  Bradford  as  bridesmaids. 
Mr,  Philip  Finnell  will  act  as  best  man  for  Mr. 
McCandless. 

Miss  Lawton  Filer  entertained  at  dinner  for 
Miss  Josephine  Drown  and  Miss  Frances  Ames 
on  Saturday  evening,  preceding  the  ball  at  the 
Burlingame  Country  Club  at  which  Miss  Drown 
and  Miss  Ames  were  presented.  Miss  Eleanor 
Spreckels,  Miss  Eleanor  Martin,  Miss  Adrienne 
Sharp,  Miss  Jean  Howard,  Miss  Edith  Grant,  Miss 
Josephine    Grant,    Miss    Alice    Moffitt,    Miss    Jane 
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Carrigan,  Miss  Ruth  Hobart,  Miss  Leonora 
Armsby,  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh,  Miss  Helene  de 
Latour,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hendrickson,  Jr., 
Mr.  George  Montgomery,  Mr.  GeofErey  Mont- 
gomerj-,  Mr.  Russell  Wilson,  Mr.  Orel  Goldara- 
cena,  Mr.  George  Pope,  Jr.,  Mr.  William  Shuman, 
Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson,  Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr. 
Barroll  McNear,  ilr.  William  Magee,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Leroy  Nickel  and  Mr.  Homer  Curran  were  Miss 
Filer's  guests. 

Miss  Adrienne  Sharp,  who  is  to  make  her  debut 
later  in  the  season,  was  the  hostess  at  a  theatre 
party  on  Monday  evening,  followed  by  a  supper 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Erj'ant  Knox  chaperoned  the  partj".  Among  the 
guests  were  Miss  Margaret  Euckbee,  Miss  Fran- 
ces Lent,  Miss  Geraldine  Grace,  Mr.  John  Boyden 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Porter. 

Miss  Mary  Bernice  Moore,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Moore,  is  to  make  her  debut 
later  in  the  season,  bringing  the  number  of  this 
year's  debutantes  to  nine.  Miss  Jean  Howard, 
Miss  Josephine  Drown,  Miss  Frances  Ames,  Miss 
Adrienne  Sharp,  Miss  Leonora  Armsby,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Hanna,  Miss  Francesca  Deering  and  Miss 
Gene\-ieve  Tallant  are  the  other  debutantes. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Spreckels  were  hosts  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Bur- 
lingame Country  Club,  complimenting  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer Eddy,  who  is  visiting  in  California  with  her 
father.  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels.  Mrs.  Eddy  makes 
her  home  in  France.  Fort>'  guests  were  seated  at 
the  luncheon  table,  among  them  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
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Sydney  Cloman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Hays  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland  and 
Mr.  and   Mrs.   Frederick  McNear. 

Miss  Mar>-  Emma  Flood  complimented  Miss 
Rosamonde  Johnson  at  a  dinner  party  which  she 
gave  on  Monday  evening.  Miss  Johnson  is  in 
San  Francisco  for  a  short  time,  on  her  way  home 
to  Boston  from  the  Orient.  Miss  Flood's  guests 
on  Monday  evening  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al- 
fred de  Ropp.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hope 
Beaver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Phleger,  Miss 
Roslyn  Morey,  Mr.  Atherton  Eyre,  Mr.  Elliott  Mc- 
Allister and  Mr.   Barroll  McNear. 

For  the  Little  Children's  Aid  a  benefit  dinner- 
dance  will  be  given  on  November  l5th  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel.  The  proceeds  from  the  dance  are 
to  be  used  in  the  establishment  of  a  convalescent 
home  at  Menlo  Park.  Among  the  patronesses 
who  will  attend  the  dance  with  guests  are  Mrs. 
Georges  de  Latour,  Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Eyre,  Mrs.  William'  Sproule,  Mrs.  George 
Cameron.  Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll  and  Mrs.  John 
Baumgartner.  A  large  number  of  reservations 
have  already  been  made  for  the  occasion. 

The  proceeds  from  the  annual  rummage  sale 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Girls'  Recreation  and  Home 
Club  will  this  year  be  given  to  liquidate  the  in- 
debtedness on  the  club.  Large  amounts  of  clothes 
have  been  accumulated  for  the  sale,  to  be  sold  for 
just  a  fraction  of  their  original  cost.  Promoting 
the  enterprise  are  ifrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Mrs.  D. 
C.  Jackling.  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen,  Mrs.  Walter  S. 
Martin,  Mrs.  Robert  Hays  Smith,  Mrs,  George 
Cameron  and  Miss  Louise  Boyd.  The  sale  takes 
place  on  Thursday,  November  9th,  at  the  Civic 
Auditorium, 


Polo  in  the  Park. 

The  Pacific  Coast  sub-committe  of  the 
American  Polo  Association  has  made  formal 
application  to  play  polo  in  Golden  Gate  Park 
in  San  Francisco,  which  is  the  cit>-  play- 
ground. Herbert  Fleishhacker,  chairman  of 
the  San  Francisco  Park  Commission,  has 
viewed  the  application  \\nth  favor  and  there 
is  a  possibility  that  a  stand  will  be  outlined 
so  that  this  exciting  sport  on  horseback  can 
be  put  on  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public. 

S.  F.  B.  Morse  of  Del  Monte,  a  member  of 
the  committee,  made  the  original  proposal. 
He  set  forth  the  advantage  of  showing  the 
public  what  a  wonderful  pastime  polo  is.  It 
would  have  the  effect  of  popularizing  the 
game  and  furnishing  another  out-of-door 
pleasure   for    California. 

The  championship  Midwick  team,  headed  by 
Carleton  Burke,  is  again  going  to  be  intact 
and  the  other  Cali  f omia  clubs  are  already 
starting  to  line  up  their  players  and  ponies. 
Hugh  Drurj-  is  to  have  a  number  of  young 
players  to  represent  Del  Monte,  and  San 
Mateo  may  also  introduce  some  new  faces, 
beside  having  the  former  stars  back  in  the 
saddle. 

The  Monterey  Presidio,  which  is  located  at 
Del  Monte,  is  the  army  polo  centre  on  the 
Coast,  and  it  will  have  one  and  possibly  two 
teams  on  the  field. 


Schlee  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Henry  Schlee  is  to  give  a  recital  of  Kipling's 
poems,  interspersed  with  comments  on  the 
author's  life,  character,  and  purpose,  on  No- 
vember 16th  in  the  Italian  Room  of  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis,  under  the  direction  of  Alice 
Seckels.  This  recital  is  the  result  of  the 
widespread  interest  occasioned  by  his  private 
lectures  of  like  character  at  Mills  College  and 
the  University-  of  California,  and  is  spon- 
sored by  a  group  of  well-known  men  and 
women  who  have  heard  him  and  feel  that  his 
personality  and  interpretation  combine  to  offer 
an  unusuallj'  attractive  evening's  entertain- 
ment- 

In  his  recital  on  the  16th  Schlee  will  illus- 
trate Kipling  by  excerpts  from  "Natural  The- 
ology" and  "Gods  of  the  Copy-Book  Maxims," 
and  will  also  give  a  number  of  the  Indian 
verses,  war  poems,  and  a  group  of  Kipling's 
latest  and  less  familiar  efforts. 

The   Schlee   recital   will   be   something   of  a 


social  event,  but  its  sponsors  are  issuing 
tickets  to  the  public,  which  can  be  secured 
from  Sherman,   Clay  &  Co. 


Education  in  th«  Symphony. 

The  People's  Symphony  Association  of  San 
Francisco,  composed  of  a  number  of  men  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  an  appreciation 
of  symphony  music,  has  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  series  of  educational  con- 
certs during  the  coming  season  at  Scottish 
Rite  Auditorium.  Alexander  Saslavsky,  emi- 
nent violinist  and  conductor,  who  was  for 
many  years  concertmaster  and  assistant  con- 
ductor of  the  Walter  Damrosch  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra,  has  been  engaged,  and 
in  addition  to  conducting  the  orchestra,  will 
give  talks  adequately  explaining  the  music 
themes  and  the  instruments. 

Twelve  concerts  will  be  given.  Season 
tickets  for  the  best  seats  will  be  $10,  and 
there  will  be  seats  as  low  in  price  as  $7.50 
and  $5  for  the  series. 

The  board  of  directors  consists  of  R.  C. 
Newell,  president ;  O.  K.  Gushing,  vice- 
president  ;  F.  A.  Denicke.  secretary ;  D.  L. 
McKay,  treasurer  ;  J.  B.  Parish,  A.  M.  New- 
hall  and  Charles  H.  Kendrick. 

Tickets  are  on  sale,  war  tax  omitted,  at 
Sherman,  Gays  &  Co.'s. 


Among  the  supplies  in  a  great  Atlantic  liner 
for  one  voyage  there  sometimes  are  170,000 
pounds  of  meat,  fifty  tons  of  potatoes  and 
5000  pounds  of  butter. 


THE  HILLCREST 

American  and  Enropean  Plan 

CALIFORNIA  AND  JONES  STS. 

Phone  Franklin  3240 


DEL   MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  tht  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  j  CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bun^ows  of  ranous  dzes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  lea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.      Address    MANAGER 

San  Ysidro  Raneh,  Santa  Barbara 


5/\rAB^ 


Special  Winter  Rates 

51.50  per  day  and  up.  Over  200  cozy  out- 
side rooms,  splendid  view ;  ever>'  con- 
venience. Unexcelled  Table  and  Service 
Breakfast  75c,  Luncheon  SI,  Dinner,  $1.50. 

POPULAR    DINNER    DANCE 
Every    Saturday   8  to    12 


He-  T^' 


<=? 


uxrvEBau. 


ENGLISH 
CASEMENTS 
and  Windows 
/•r  banks,  of- 
ficet.  schools, 
bospitaU.  ete 


Residence  of  Mrs.  C.  H.  McCormick.  Lake  Forest,  111. 
Perkins,  Fellows  &  Hamilton,  Arcbiiects 


/or  artistic  residences  and 
other  substantial  buildings 


Steel  Casements 


Made  in  'varied  designs 
to   meet    all    coiiditiom 


Coatt  RepreMentativea 

J.  E.DWAN.  Los  Angeles  F.  T.  CEOWE  &  CO..  Tacoma  and  Seattle 

WATERHOUSE-WIIXX)X  CO.,  San  Francisco  J.  McCRAKKN.  Portland 

Crittall  Casement  Window  Co^  Detroit,  Manufacturers 


November  11,  1922. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 
Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 
Business  Founded 


1880 


Storage — Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
and  Diapatch 

A  fully  informed  repre*entativm,  anx- 
ioat  to  givm  you  any  demirtd  informa- 
tion,  will  rmMpond  to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

ilrs.  George  Pope  has  gone  to  New  York  to 
meet  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Moseley  Taylor,  who  is 
returning    from    Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Miller  left  during  the  week 
for  an  extended  motor  trip  in  the  southern  part 
of    the    state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Schmieden  have  closed 
their  Ross  Valley  home  for  the  winter.  They  are 
established    in    their   apartment   in    Post    Street. 

Mr.  and  ilrs.  Alfred  Harwood  are  completing  a 
house  in  Washington  Street,  which  they  expect  to 
occupy   later  in  the  month. 

Miss  Fernanda  Pratt  and  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Ernest  Simpson,  left  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
ior    Santa    Barbara. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  St.  Francis  include  Lieu- 


of  San  Francisco 

281  Geary  St,  nr.  Powell 


Cabinets 

of  outstanding  beauty,  strikingly 
original  in  design,  and  exceptionally 
fine  in  quality  and  workmanship,  are 
now  one  of  the  interesting  features  of 
our  stock. 

At  this  store  the  most  exacting  re- 
quirements of  the  most  particular  cus- 
tomer can  be  met  and  satisfied  both 
in    price   and   merchandise. 


tenant-Commander  Ralph  Risler,  U.  S.  N.;  Mr. 
L.  D.  Manouel,  Fresno;  Mr.  J.  I.  Geer,  Reno; 
Mr.  S.  A-  Lines,  Fresno;  Mr,  H.  Fraley,  Reno; 
Mr.  Lucicn  Hass,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  J.  C.  Wad; 
dell,  Chicago;  Mr.  Adolph  Fleshman,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Mr.  Eugene  Kelly  of  Huntington,  Long  Island, 
is  expected  in  San  Francisco  early  in  December. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Spreckels  and  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Spencer  Eddy,  are  in  San  Francisco  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel. 

Miss  Louise  Boyd  of  San  Rafael  has  taken  the 
Loring  Pickering  house  in  Washington  Street  for 
the   winter. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  left  on  Tuesday  for  New 
York,  where  she  will  spend  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Dillman  have  returned  from 
their  wedding  trip, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond,  their 
daughter.  Miss  Natalie  Hammond,  and  Mr.  Ham- 
mond's sister  have  delayed  their  arrival  in  Santa 
Barbara  until  later  in  the  year.  Mrs.  Hammond 
and  her  daughter  will  arrive  in  December,  Mr. 
Hammond  joining  them  in  January. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Berry  expects  to  leave  early  in  De- 
cember for  Valparaiso,  Chile,  where  she  will  spend 
the  winter  with  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Walter    Perkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Alexander  LiUey  and  their  daugh- 
ter, iliss  Ethel  Lilley  of  San  Rafael,  have  rented 
an   apartment   in   California    Street  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  closed  their 
summer  home  at  Burlingame,  and  are  occupying 
apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Later  they 
will  go  to  Washington,  D,  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mcintosh  have  closed 
their  Marin  County  summer  home  and  taken  a 
house  in  Buchanan  Street  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  Andrew  Welch  is  on  his  way  home  from 
Europe.  Mrs.  Welch  and  their  two  daughters. 
Miss  Marie  Welch  and  Miss  Florence  Welch,  are 
established    in   Paris. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Crocker  left  the  early  part  of  the 
week  for  New  York  to  meet  Mrs.  Crocker.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Crocker  will  return  to  California  late  in 
November. 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Moore  returned  to  her  country 
home  in  Santa  Cruz  for  a  few  days.  Mrs.  Moore 
will  close  the  house  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Mary  Judge  Fatjo  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Paula  Marie  Fatjo,  have  taken  one  of  the  cottages 
at    Pebble   Beach    for   a  year. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding  has  returned  from 
Fresno,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.    Carleton   Gildersleeve,    for  some  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  U.  S,  Grant  of  San  Diego  are  in 
town  for  a  few  days  on  their  way  home  from  Eu- 
rope. 

Mr,  Haig  Patigian  will  leave  here  November 
12th   for  New  York  and   Europe. 

ilrs.  Henry  Payot  returned  recently  from 
Southern  Cah'fornia  and  has  taken  an  apartment 
at  the  Hotel    St.    Francis. 

ilr.  Allen  H.  Daugherty  sailed  for  Southampton 
recently  on    the  Majestic, 

Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  left  on  Thursday  for 
New  York,  with  Miss  Marj-  Taylor. 

:Mrs.  Frank  Deering  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Francesca  Deering,  who  have  been  abroad  for  the 
past  year,  have  returned  to  their  home  on  Russian 
Hill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  Wallace  sailed  on  the 
Majestic  October  28th   for  Europe. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  James  MofEtt  returned  during  the 
week  from  Honolulu,  and  are  established  in  their 
new  home  in  Webster  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn  have  closed  their 
Monterey  home  and  have  come  to  San  Francisco 
for   a   few   months. 

ilrs.  Arthur  Page-Brown  is  visiting  at  the  home 
of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Harry  McAfee,  in  San 
Mateo, 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Samuel  Pond  will  close  their 
countrj-  home  at  Woodside  early  in  December. 
They  will  spend  the  winter  at  their  Scott  Street 
iiome. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byington  Ford  have  taken  pos- 
-■^■ssion  of  tneir  new  home  at  Pebble  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  B.  F.  Morse  will  divide 
!;eir  time  this  winter  between  their  home  in  town 
nnd   their  peninsula   house. 

Mrs.  Harry  Hill  is  expected  in  San  Francisco  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Mrs.  Hill  has  spent  the  past 
?ix    months    abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Holt  left  during  the 
Week  on  a  motor  trip  through  Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  are  established  at 
the  St.   Regis  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hehrj-  Foster  Dutton  are  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York.  They  expect  to  be  in 
ine  East  for  some  months. 

Mrs.  Charles  W,  Wetmore  (Elizabeth  Bisland 
Wetmore)  arrived  during  the  week  from  the 
'Jrient.  Mrs.  Wetmore  is  stopping  at  the  Palace 
Motel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Bentley  and  their 
•  laughter.  Miss  Katherine  Bentley.  have  been  in 
tiie  East  for  several  weeks  and  expect  to  return  to 
California  the  middle  of  November. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Foster  will  occupy  their 
new  home  in  San  Francisco  early  in  January. 

Mrs.  Robert  Elliott,  who  has  been  visiting  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Edgar  de  Pue.  left  on  Saturday  for 
her  home  in   Southern  California. 

Mrs.  Ellsworth  Harper  Van  Patten  returned  last 
week  to  Long  Beach,  where  she  will  join  her  hus- 
band, Lieutenant-Commander  Van  Patten  as- 
signed to  the  U.   S.    S.  Arisona. 

Miss  Geraldine  Graham  of  Santa  Barbara  is 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaily  at  the  British  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,   D.   C. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


Herbert  Flelshhacker  Honored 
•  Mr.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  was  the  honored 
guest  at  a  dinner  party  in  the  palm  grill  at  the 
Hotel  Del  Monte  last  Friday  evening.  The 
occasion  was  the  birthday  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Fleishhacker.  A  number  of  his  friends  in 
San  Francisco  came  to  Del  Monte  for  the 
affair  and  he  was  the  recipient  of  many  pres- 
ents and  messages  of  congratulation.  Among 
those  in  attendance  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Fleishhacker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer 
Fleishhacker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Greenc- 
baum.  Miss  Marjorie  Fleishhacker,  and  Mr. 
William  F.  Humphrey. 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 
An  event  of  unusual  interest  to  play-goers 
will  be  the  presentation  by  William  A.  Brady, 
in  association  with  Reandean  Company,  Lon- 
don, of  "The  Skin  Game,"  the  Galsworthy  play 
which  comes  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  for  two 
weeks,  opening  Monday  night,  November  13th, 
with  matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
There  is  a  distinguished  cast,  selected  by  Gals- 
worthy and  Basil  Dean,  whose  American  pro- 
duction is  a  duplicate  of  the  original  at  St. 
Martin's,  London.    . 

"Spring  Maid"  at  the  RivoH. 

"The  Spring  Maid."  containing  one  of  the 
most  melodious  musical  scores  to  come  out 
of  Vienna,  will  be  given  its  first  stock  pro- 
duction on  the  Pacific  Coast  Monday  even- 
ing, when  Ferris  H.irtman  and  Paul  Stein- 
dorff  will  offer  the  piece  at  the  Rivoli  Opera 
House.  Musically,  the  piece  is  known  to 
thousands  by  reason  of  such  songs  as  "Two 
Little  Love  Bees,"  "Day  Dreams,"  "The  Three 
Trees,"   and  "The   Mountain   Fay." 

"The  Spring  Maid"  will  call  for  all  of  the 
musical  and  dramatic  resources  of  the  Hart- 
man-Steindorff  organization.  Among  the  fa- 
vorites who  will  be  seen  in  the  cast  are 
George  Kunkel,  Paul  Hartman,  John  Van, 
Rafael  Brunetto,  Robert  Carlson,  Lillian 
Glaser.  Lavinia  Winn,  Hazel  Van  Haltren, 
N'ona  Campbell  and  Edna  Malone.  Matinees 
will  be  given  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


Knighthood  at  the  Curran, 
The  next  attraction  at  the  Curran  Theatre, 
beginning  Sunday  night,  will  be  the  Cosmo- 
politan production  of  "When  Knighthood  Was 
in  Flower,"  with  Marion  Davies  as  Princess 
Mary  Tudor.  Assisting  Miss  Davies  are  Er- 
nest Giendenning,  Lyn  Harding,  William  Nor- 
ris,  Theresa  Maxwell  Conover,  Ruth  Shepley, 
Forrest  Stanley,  Pedro  de  Cordoba  and  many 
others — fifty-five  principals  and  hundreds  of 
minor  players.  After  the  initial  opening  on 
Sunday  night  matinees  will  be  given  daily 
during  the  limited   engagement. 


The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

Herbert  Williams  and  Hilda  Wolfus  are 
what  might  be  termed  the  best-known  "nuts" 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Williams  is  an  expert  in 
this   form   of  comedy. 

Paul  Morton  and  Naomi  Glass,  a  youth  who 
sings,  dances,  and  chats  agreeably  and  a 
"miss"  who  is  attractive  and  capable,  have  a 
new  skit  this  season  entitled  "April,"  written 
by    Paul   Girard   Smith. 

Every  one  who  knows  vaudeville  knows  Bill 
Robinson,  "The  Dark  Cloud  of  Joy."  His 
humor  and  his  eccentric  stepping  have  made 
him  one  of  the  favorites  among  local  theatre- 
goer.:. 

Val  and  Ernie  Stanton,  the  "English  Boys 
from  America,"  have  proved  as  popular  come- 
dians as  ever  played  the  Orpheum. 

McDevitt,    Kelly    and    Quinn,    "The    Piano  I 
Movers  and  the  Actress,"  have  an  informal  bit 
of      comedy      entertainment     which      is      dif- 
ferent 

Foley  and  Leture  present  "Musical  Comedy 
Divertissements."  They  sing,  dance,  and 
talk  in  an  exceptional  manner. 

Galletti  and  Koken  are  a  new  combination 
of  performers  which  promises  to  bring  one 
of  the  greatest  surprises  seen  here  in  many 
a  day. 

The  Three  Bruntons  with  their  "Droll  Do- 
ings" present  some  clever  comedy  and  enter- 
taining  feats. 

Gadski  and  Hughes. 
Mme.  Johanna  Gadski,  who  will  be  heard  in 
concert    at    the    Civic-  Auditorium    on    Friday 


evening,  November  24th,  will  have  as  her  :.:- 
companist  Margo  Hughes,  the  distinguished 
California  pianist.  Margo  Hughes  has  won 
recognition  throughout  the  East  and  her 
many  friends  will  welcome  her. 


Mona  Gondre. 
When  Mona  Gondre.  the  French  chanteuse, 
appears  as  the  artist  of  the  next  Alice 
Seckels'  matinee  musicale  in  the  Colonial 
Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  next  Mon- 
day afternoon,  November  13th,  at  3  o'clock, 
many  of  the  French  colony  will  be  present, 
and  one  box  draped  with  the  French  flag  will 
be  reserved  for  the  French  consul,  Mr.  J. 
Neltner,  and  his  guests.  There  will  also  be 
one  for  Professor  Michaud,  the  exchange  pro- 
fessor from  France  now  associated  with  the 
university.  Mme.  Gondre  was  a  favorite  of 
the  trenches  during  the  war,  and  won  honors 
from  the   French   government. 


The  Organist  of  Notre  Dame. 

Marcel  Dupre,  the  organist  of  Notre  Dame 
Cathedral,  Paris,  will  make  a  single  appear- 
ance in  this  city  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium, 
Tuesday  evening,  November  28th.  He  is  mak- 
ing his  first  transcontinental  tour. 

No  organist  of  this  generation,  it  is  said, 
has  won  so  many  honors  as  Dupre.  At 
twenty-eight  he  won  the  highest  prize  offered 
by  the  French  government,  the  coveted  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome,  with  a  cantata  for  mixed 
voices  and  orchestra,  entitled  "Psyche."  At 
thirty  he  became  organist  at  Notre  Dame  Ca- 
thedral, the  most  desirable  post  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  At  thirty-four  he  played  the  com- 
plete organ  works  of  Bach  perfectly  and  from 
memory  in  ten  recitals  at  the  French  Con- 
ser\-atory.  This  is  probably  the  greatest  feat 
accomplished  by  a  virtuoso  since  the  organ 
was  developed. 


Many  in  Use 
Around  San 
Francisco 


Cuts  24  Inches 


H  .V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

52  Btale  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

(Hand, Horse  and  Power  Mowers) 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  deax 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.   Box  548,  Santa  Barbara,  Cau 


FERNAC  SCHO0L_OF  LANGUAGES 

ClcLSs  or  Private  Instructions 

Prepares  for  AH  Colleges 

Kohler  &  Chase  BHg.  26  O'Farrell  St. 

Phone  Douglas  6732 


S-e^mce^^ 


" I  had  si:^  honest,  ser-\Jing  meny; 

(The/ taught  me  qU  IkneiV): 
Their  names  are  WHAT  and  WHYand  \mEN, 
and  HOW  and  WHERE  and  WHO. "    _. 


WHAT'^o^  the  DGcLaralion  of  London?  \VHATare  consols  ? 
WHY doQs  tKe  dote  for  Easier  •Oar-/  from  yfear  to  /ear? 
WHEN(^^^  by  whom  was  the  <p-ea\  pyramid  <^  Gicops  built? 
HOWco^  /ou  disiinguish  a  malarial  niosquito? 
WHERE  ^^  Canberra?  Zeebrugge  ?  Delhi  ? 
WHO^-^cxs  MothcrBunch?  Mill  bo/ of  the  Slashes? 

Arc  these  "sij^  men  "serving  j^u  too?  QxOe  thctn 
an  opport  unity  b/  placing 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary 

in  your  home,  of&ce,  school,  club,  shop,  hbrary.  This  "Supreme  Author- 
ity" in  all  knowledge  offers  serxice,  immediate,  constant,  lasting,  trust- 
worthy.  Answers  all  kinds  of  questions.  A  century  of  developing, 
enlarging,  and  perfecting  under  exacting  care  and  highest  scholarship 
insures  accuracy,  completeness,  compactness,  authority. 

The  name  Merriam  on  Webster's  Dictionaries  has  a  like  significance  to  that  of 
the  government's  mark  on  a  coin.  The  New  International  is  the  final  authority 
for  the  Supreme  Courts  and  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington. 

Write  for  a  sample  page  of  the  Netv  Wortii,  specimen  of  Regular  and  India  Papers,  abo  book- 
let "You  are  the  Jury,"  prices,  etc.    To  those  naming  this  magazine  we  will  send  free  a  set  of 
Pocket  Maps. 


a  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,.!;.  S.  A. 

EttablUhcd  1831 
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NON'EMBER    11, 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Jack  looks  as  if  lie  had  lost  his  best 
friend."     "He  has ;  be  married  her."— ii/^. 

Young  Doctor  (iniroducing  his  only  patient 
to  a.  friend) — Mr.  Brandel — my  practice. — 
FUegende  Blatter. 

"Your  son  spends  all  his  time  at  golf." 
"Yes,  I  am  giving  him  a  thorough  business 
training." — Judge. 

Tourist — Is  this  a  quiet  place?  Fisherman 
— WelU  it  were,  sir,  until  folks  began  coming 
here  to  be  quiet. — Punch. 

Wealthy  Uncle — What  would  you  do  if  I 
should  give  you  a  hundred  dollars.  Young 
Nephezv — Count  it, — JVilliajns  Purple  Com. 

Him — This  tunnel  cost  millions  of  dollars. 
Her — An  entire  Ti-aste  of  money  as  far  as 
you're  concerned,  isn't  it? — ^F^jiji  State  Froth. 

Teacher — Where  -was  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence signed  ?  WiUie  (after  three  min- 
utes of  silence) — At  the  bottom. — Pitt  Pan- 
ther. 

"Pardon  me.  Did  j'ou  drop  your  handker- 
chief during  the  toddle  ?"  "Oh  !  I'm  so  em- 
barrassed !  That's  my  dress." — Carolina  Tar 
Baby. 

"But,  my  dear  girl,  you  shouldn't  say  things 
like  that  about  yourself."  "Oh,  I  tell  every- 
thing. I'm  so  afraid  of  being  found  ouL" — 
Life. 

Student — Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  what  is  this 
that  you  liave  written  on  mj^  theme  ?  Pro- 
fessor— I  told  you  to  write  more  legibly. — 
loTC'a  Fri-uol. 

First  Old  Woman — Well,  Mrs.  'Iggins,  I 
wish  you  all  you  wishes  me.  Second  Old 
Woman — An'  'oo's  sayin'  narstj'  things  now  ? 
— Boston  Transcript. 

Constable — I  warn  you  that  anything  you 
say  may  be  used  in  evidence  against  you. 
Have  you  anything  to  say?     Prisoner — I  did 


it.  Constable — Perhaps  you  won't  mind  if  I 
write  "I  done  it."  That  is  the  usual  expres- 
sion.— Punch. 

Yacht  0-iinier — How  delightful,  how  idyllic  ! 
I  absolutely  worship  the  waves!  Lady  Guest 
— I'm  so  awfully  glad  you  like  them.  I  had 
them  done  permanently  just  before  I  came 
avi'ay. — London  Passing  Shou\ 

Danny — Mama,  are  you  going  to  get  that 
fur  coat  from  papa  for  your  birthday  ? 
Mama — No,  darling.  Danny — Have  you  tried 
throwing  yourself  on  the  floor  and  kicking 
with  your' feet   like   I   Aol—New   York  Mail. 

Professor — Look,  Martha,  at  the  young 
man  running  in  haste  toward  his  classroom. 
The  boy  must  be  eager  for  knowledge.  The 
ji'ife — But  you  forget  that  it  is  raining, 
Thomas. — Waslmigton  and  Jefferson  Wag 
Jag. 

"Come  over  here  and  meet  Mr.  Smith," 
said  a  friend,  "the  great  Russian  expert." 
"What  is  a  Russian  expert  ?"  we  asked. 
"Well,  he  went  to  Russia  and  came  back 
alive,"  explained  the  friend. — Kansas  City 
Star. 

Woman  (to  tramp) — This  is  the  fourth  time 
the  last  two  weeks  you  have  been  begging  at 
my  door.  Are  you  always  out  of  work .'' 
Ton\ — No,  madam.  But  I  have  been  particu- 
larly fortunate  the  last  few  weeks. — California 
Pelican. 

Dear  Mrs.  McGowan  across  the  hall  was 
speaking  of  the  trouble  she's  been  having  with 
her  car.  "But  ever>body  has  trouble  lately." 
she  said ;  "and  it's  nothing  in  the  world  but 
them  using  these  raw  materials  at  the  fac- 
tories."— Motor  Life. 

"Here's  a  book,  madam,"  said  the  book 
agent,  "which  tells  you  how  to  keep  your  hus- 
band. It's  a  wonderful  little  book."  "I've 
been  keeping  my  husband  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,"  replied  the  woman.  "What  I  want  is 
a  book  that  would  teU  me  how  to  make  him 
go  to  work  and  keep  me,  for  a  change." — 
Judge. 


Notable  New  Books 

from  the  list  of 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


LETTERS  OF  FRANKLIN  K.  LANE. 

This  revelation  of  the  inner  history  of  the  Wilson  Cabinet  will  set  all 
America  talking.  But  even  more  important  is  the  revelation  of  one  of  the 
great  letter  writers  of  our  time.  Secretar)'  Lane  wrote  as  he  talked, 
straight  from  the  shoulder.  His  letters  are  a  delight  to  read  and  their 
publication  is  an  event  both  in  the  world  of  literature  and  of  affairs.  Cali- 
fomians  will  be  especially  interested  in  these  letters,  not  only  because  Secre- 
tary Lane  was  himself  a  resident  of  the  state,  but  especially  because  much 
of  the  correspondence  has  to  do  with  Californian  persons  and  affairs. 
Illus.     S5.00. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Thayer  has  brought  to  the  study  of  \\'ashington  the  same  imique 
abilit}'  to  unveil  the  real  man  that  made  his  studies  of  John  Hay,  Cavour, 
and  Roosevelt  preeminent  in  American  biographical  literature.    Illus.    S3.50. 

GLIMPSES  OF  AUTHORS.  Caroline  Ticknor 

Charming  sketches  and  piquant  personal  reminiscences  of  great  literary 
figures  of  the  last  century,  here  and  in  England.     Illus.     $3.50. 

THE  REAL  LINCOLN.  Jesse  W.  Weik 

In  this  notable  volume  the  collaborator  of  Hemdon  brings  cut  more 
fully  the  human  side  of  Lincoln,  the  incidents  of  his  home  life  and  his 
activities  as  a  lawyer.     Illus.     $4.00. 

WISE  MEN  FROM  THE  EAST  AND  FROM  THE  WEST. 

Abrcihcun  Mitrie  Ribbsuiy 

A  notable  interpretation  of  the  East  to  the  West  that  is  essential  for  anv 
one  who  wished  to  fully  understand  the  situation  in  the  Xear  East.    $2.50. 


Willicun  Roscoe  Thayer 


JOHN  BURROUGHS  TALKS. 


Clifton  Johnson 


"There  have  been  many-  books  written  about  John  Burroughs,  but  none 
quite  so  fascinating  as  this,  taking  one  into  his  dailv  life  and  thought." 
—St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.    Illus.    S4.00. 


THE  LAST  HARVEST. 


John  Burroughs 


A  final  collection  of  essays  by  America's  great  naturahst.  including  two 
important  studies  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau.     Frontispiece.     S2.00. 

A  CRITICAL  FABLE. 

Some  is  lampooning  the  present-day  poets.  "Both  a  witty  and  incisive 
piece  of  work."— Loi(i>  Untermeyer.  "Far  and  away  the  cleverest  thing  I 
have  seen  m  many  a  moon." — Jessie  B.  RUtenhoiise.    $1.00. 


SADDLE  SONGS. 


H.  H.  Knibbs 


A  new  volume  of  Western  poems  by  the  author  of  "Riders  of  the  Star«  " 
•■Songs  of  the  Trail,"  "Overland  Red,"  "Partners  of  Chance."  etc     $1  =;0 

CAPTAIN  BLOOD.  Rafael  Sabatini 

A  romance  of  the  Spanish  Main  bv  the  author  of  "Scaramouche  "  "A 
np-roarmg.  swash-buckling,  piratical,  seadog,  cut.  thrust,  slash,  love  ston' 
of  the  nth  power.    I  certamly  enjoyed  it."— JVilliam  Lyon  Phelps     $2  00     ' 
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"Words 'Without  Thought. 
The  real  perils  of  the  English  language  to- 
day, in  my  judgment.  He  not  in  expansion  or 
in  contraction  of  vocabulary- ;  but  much  more 
in  a  certain  noisy  carelessness  or  sloppy  in- 
difference ;  a  failure  to  recognize  that  thought 
is  desirable,  not  only  before  speecB,  but  also 
in  speech ;  an  apparent  numbness  to  the  finer 
sense  of  words,  writes  Henn-  Van  Dyke  in  the 
October  Yale  Revieu:  The  effects  of  this 
creeping  paralysis  may  be  obser\'ed  constantly 
in  streets  and  shops  and  ballrooms,  and  fre- 
quently in  books  and  newspapers.  For  ex- 
ample, a  distinguished  historian  writes  that  he 
proposes  to  "assess'"  a  certain  character,  when 
he  has  no  intention  of  taxing  it,  but  simply 
means  to  estimate  its  worth.  A  popular 
novelist  makes  his  hero  leave  a  room  "pre- 
cipitously," yet  without  throwing  him  down 
the  stairs  or  letting  him  leap  from  a  window. 
An  ardent  advertiser  proclaims  the  "slogan" 
of  his  ready-made  clothing,  although  his  pur- 
poses are  all  pacific.  Even  a  philosopher,  a 
Platonist  writes  that  certain  plays  "intrigue" 
him,  when  evidently  he  means,  not  that  they 
perplex  him,  but  merely  that  they  interest 
him. 


High  Cost  of  Polrgamr. 
The  high  cost  of  living  is  having  the  effect 
of  discouraging  polygamy  in  Zululand.  Such 
is  the  report  of  the  Danish  author,  Olaf 
Linck,  who  has  sojourned  a  year  in  that 
countrj-.  A  good  wife  costs  at  present  eight 
oxen,  and  the  market  is  so  firm  that  many 
fathers  sell  their  daughters  on  installments. 
The  man  pays  one  ox  when  the  woman  ar- 
rives, and  one  weekly.  When  the  purchaser 
does  not  pay  the  installment  punctually  the 
father  takes  his  daughter  back.  The  husbands 
find  this  on  the  whole  to  their  advantage.  If 
a  man  is  dissatisfied  with  his  wife  after  a 
week  or  two  of  wedlock  he  simply  declines 
to  pay. 


Mme.  Curie  owns  uranium  mines  in  Cor 
wall,  which  are  at  present  the  chief  potent; 
radium  supply  in  the  world. 


The  British  troops  in  Constantinople  number 
more  than  7000  men,  and  cost  the  British  tax- 
payer   £44,000  a  week. 
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The  Catacombs  of  Cypress  Lawn 

Comparable  with  the  luxurious  tombs 
of  ancient  Egj^nian  kings,  yet  within 
the  means  of  people  of  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. 

A  stone  edifice,  highly  artistic  in  ap- 
pearance, containing  a  magnificent 
chapel.  Eleven  Tomb  Rooms,  425 
Crj-pts. 
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The  Wright  Magazine 

("  Not  for  self,  bat  for  other*  ") 

Only  $1.00  a  Year. 

Besides  a  serial  and  short  stories  it 
contains  departments  for  literarj-  and 
music,  women  and  children,  farm  and 
garden,  a  people's  forum,  manuscript 
markets,  radio  notes  and  other  inter- 
esting features. 
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manner  he  will  go  about  it  remains  to  be  developed  by 
time  and  circumstance. 

The  spirit  of  Iowa  as  reflected  in  Brookhart  and  illus- 
trated in  his  success  is,  in  large  measure,  the  spirit  of 
the  whole  Middle  West,  and,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
whole  country.  It  is  this  spirit  that  rejected  Beveridge 
in  Indiana,  elected  Frazier  in  North  Dakota,  reelected 
La  Follette  in  Wisconsin,  and  that  gave  Lodge  a  close 
call  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  easy  to  denounce  it  as 
radical  and  dangerous,  as  in  truth  it  is.  But  it  is  wiser 
to  regard  it  as  a  symptom  of  the  times  and  as  a  state 
of  the  popular  mind  that  must  be  heeded  in  relation 
to  our  future  politics.  Whether  for  good  or  for  ill,  the 
popular  mind  governs  the  country.  x\nd  just  now  the 
Brookharts,  the  La  FoUettes,  and  the  Johnsons- 
brief  the  radical  demagogues — are  the  exponents  and 
the  instruments  of  the  popular  mind. 

We  have  in  the  result  in  Iowa  the  lesson  of  last 
v^feek's  election  in  concrete  form.  It  will  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  heed  it. 


FORTY-SIXTH  YEAR 


ALFRED  HOLMAN  - -  Editor 
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The  Mood  of  the  Hour. 

In  many  respects  Iowa  is  the  representative  .American 
state.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  great  corn  belt.  Its 
population  is  almost  wholly  of  American  breeding.  Its 
industries  are  of  the  traditionally  American  sort.  It  is 
the  only  state  in  which  there  still  exists  an  indigenous 
and  independent  local  press.  If  at  many  points  the 
lowan  is  narrow,  and  reflective  of  what  our  book  men 
style  "economic  illiteracy,"  the  fact  does  not  dif- 
femtiate  him  from  the  great  mass  of  American  folk. 
In  Iowa,  more  nearly  than  elsewhere,  we  have  the 
"average"  American. 

Politically  Iowa  has  long  stood  in  the  Republican 
column ;  and  it  still  stands  there  nominally  despite  the 
fact  that  it  has  just  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate 
m  the  person  of  one  Brookhart  a  Republican  who,  after 
the  pattern  of  our  own  Hiram,  is  no  Republican  at  all. 
Brookhart  is  Iowa,  in  its  immediate  mood,  in  the  flesh. 
He  is  half-farmer  and  half-lawyer,  with  a  big  and  lank 
frame  which  in  the  matter  of  costume  is  accoutered 
to  match.  He  speaks  with  dramatic  fervor  the  mood 
of  the  hour  in  Iowa — and  in  several  other  states. 
He  reflects  the  prejudices  and  discontents  of  many 
who,  whether  rightly  or  wrnogly,  are  resentful  of 
Conditions  as  they  exist  and  who  are  none  too  critical 
of  anything  proposed  in  the  name  of  reform.  Brook- 
hart, as  to  many  issues,  stands  with  La  Follette  of 
Wisconsin ;  but  with  louder  tongue  and  more  violent 
gesticulation.  His  pledge  to  the  lowan  constituency  is 
to  reform  things  radically.     Just  how  and  after  what 


The  Lock-Step  in  Education. 

By  a  popular  majority  of  approximately  14,000  the 
Oregon  electorate  last  week  adopted  a  measure  recently 
designated  in  these  columns  as  "Prussianism  in  Edu- 
cation." In  truth  this  characterization  is  inadequate, 
since  Prussianism  in  education  only  makes  education 
compulsory.  Oregon  goes  further  in  decreeing  that  all 
children  shall  be  educated  in  public  schools.  The  rule 
is  positive  under  penalties.  Any  parent,  guardian,  or 
other  person  having  control  of  any  child  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  failing  to  comply  with  the 
law  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $100,  or  to  im 
prisonment  in  a  county  jail  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Each  day's  failure  to 
comply  with  the  law  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 
The  aim  of  this  law  is  to  reduce  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  Oregon  to  a  dead  level.  It  is  more  directly 
aimed  at  church  schools — schools  maintained  by  Catho- 
lics in  particular — but  its  eifect  is  to  prohibit  all  other 
than  public  schools  to  the  end  that  "the  principles  of 
our  government,  the  hopes  and  inspiration  of  our  people, 
are  best  served  by  and  through  attendance  of  all  chil- 
dren in  our  public  schools."  From  the  official  affirma- 
tive argument  we  excerpt  this  grandiloquent  admo- 
nition :  "Mix  the  children  of  the  foreign  born  with  the 
native  bom,  and  the  rich  with  the  poor.  Mix  those 
with  prejudices  in  the  public  school  melting  pot  for  a 
few  years  while  their  minds  are  plastic,  and  finally 
bring  out  the  finished  product — a  true  American.'" 

While  the  main  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  strike  at 
church  schools,  another  and  accompanying  motive  is 
found  in  the  jealousy  and  resentment  of  certain  classes 
against  other  classes.  The  fundamental  idea  is  that 
what  is  good  enough  for  the  poor  or  the  moderately 
well-to-do  is  good  enough  for  anybody.  Thus  those 
whose  conditions  enable  them  to  provide  for  their 
children  special  associations  and  a  more  elaborate  or 
definite  culture  shall  not  have  license  to  do  it  because 
there  are  others  who  may  not  be  able  to  do  it.  Boiled 
down  it  is  the  old  case  of  the  dog  in  the  manger — if 
Jones  may  not  give  his  children  special  cultural  facili- 
ties, then  Smith  shall  not  have  the  privilege  of  giving 
such  advantages  to  his  children. 

Carried  into  execution  this  law  would  close  the  doors 
of  every  private  school  in  Oregon  and  would  prevent 
parents  of  a  particular  religious  faith  from  bringing 
up  their  children  under  influences  tending  to  sustain 
that  faith.  In  effect  it  takes  the  training  of  children, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  upon  schooling,  from  out  the 
hands  of  parents  and  bestows  it  upon  those  who  direct 
the  policies  of  the  public  schools. 

The  initiative  proposal  under  which  this  issue  was 
put  before  the  Oregon  electorate  came  from  one  of  the 
interior  and  less  advanced  counties  where  the  Ku  KIux 


Klan  has  established  itself  in  immediate  local  influence. 
But,  surprisingly,  the  cause  was  taken  up  by  the  Ma- 
sonic organizations  of  the  state,  who  conducted  an  open 
affirmative  campaign.  The  theory  was  as  above  defined, 
but  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  the  traditional  prejudice  of 
the  Masonic  order  against  the  Catholic  church  was  a 
powerful  if  not,  in  truth,  the  main  inspiration  in  the 
matter. 

The  rule  having  been  decreed,  it  now  becomes  the  law 
of  Oregon.  But  happily  it  does  not  go  into  effect  until 
September  1,  1926,  and  in  this  period  there  will  be  time 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  courts  and  to  determine 
what  rights,  if  any,  parents  or  guardians  have  in  rela- 
tion to  the  education  of  children  under  their  control. 
The  Argonaut  will  not  undertake  to  define  the  rule  of 
the  National  Constitution  as  it  relates  to  the  case,  but  it 
does  know  that  what  the  Oregon  electorate  has  decreed 
is  in  gross  violation  of  a  fundamental  right  in  domestic 
affairs  and  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  American 
system.  What  becomes  of  the  liberty  of  which  we 
boast  if  among  our  prohibitions  there  shall  be  that 
which  strikes  directly  at  the  right  of  the  parent  to 
prescribe  influences  under  which  his  children  shall  be 
brought  up — and  as  directly  at  the  authority  and  dignity 
of  the  home? 

Immediately  involved  in  this  matter  is  the  very  prin- 
ciple that  inspired  the  adventure  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
and  of  the  multitude  that  followed  them  to  the  new 
world  of  America.  The  ideal  of  the  founders  of  our 
country' — the  ideal  that  made  them  brave  the  terrors  of 
the  ocean  and  the  terrors  of  a  wilderness — is  that  of  the 
right  to  worship  God  each  upon  the  basis  of  his  own 
faith  and  after  his  own  views  and  standards.  What 
becomes  of  religious  liberty  when  a  parent — Catholic, 
Protestant,  Jewish  or  what  not — may  not  have  his  chil- 
dren bred  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers?  The  decree  of 
the  Oregon  electorate  is  plainly  a  denial  of  the  religious 
liberty  under  which  there  was  established  as  upon  its 
cornerstone  a  fundamental  rule  in  American  life. 


Charity  and  Bolshevism. 

The  reds  have  been  having  a  family  party  at  Moscow, 
attended  by  the  red  representatives  of  forty-five  nations, 
to  celebrate  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  revolution.  One 
feature  of  the  festivities  was  a  grand  review  of  the 
well-nourished,  well-uniformed,  and  well-equipped  revo- 
lutionary army;  not  the  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail  crew  of 
two  years  ago,  effective  as  that  army  was.  but  a  sort  of 
brand  new  and  fitly  furbished  weapon  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  humanity  from  the  clutches  of  capitalism  and 
prosperity — and,  by  all  accounts,  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable forces  now  mobilized  in  Europe.  Of  course, 
such  an  army  is  htmgry  for  a  fight,  and  recent  Russian 
policy  appears  to  have  selected  Poland  for  its  next 
meal.  There  are  threats  and  warnings  that  the  treaty 
of  Riga,  which  has  lately  defined  the  peace  between 
Poland  and  Russia,  will  be  abrogated  on  the  Russian 
side,  because  the  Polish  foreign  minister  or  secretary 
of  state,  or  whatever  it  is  they  have  in  Poland  cor- 
responding to  that  officer,  found  it  convenient  to  be 
out  of  town  the  other  day  when  the  Russian  bolshevist 
ambassador  called.  Russia,  being  now  more  sensitive 
than  a  poor  relation,  interprets  this  as  an  insult  and  a 
repudiation  of  the  treaty  of  Riga  on  Poland's  part,  and 
threatens  to  walk  right  over  General  Pilsudski  and 
clear  across  Poland,  reducing  it  to  irredeemable  bol- 
shevism,  and  slaughtering  the  last  millionaire.  The 
sabre  rattling  promises  to  out-rattle  that  of  William 
Hohenzollern  at  his  best,  demonstrating  the  hatred  of 
the  Internationale  for  every  form  of  war. 

Meanwhile  the  Russian  crop  situation  shows  but 
slight  signs  of  improvement,  and  the  outlook  for 
famine  and  cannibalism  is  about  as  terrible  as  it  was 
last  winter.  It  is  said  that  8,000,000  Russian  children 
will  need  the  relief  and  support  of  kind-hearted  persons 
in  those  backward  countries  where  a  surplus  of  food 
and  clothing  is  still  supplied  by  the  diabolical  system 
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capitalism,  and  the  immoral  peoples  still  subsist  in 
comparative  comfort  on  that  form  of  robbery  which 
Proudhon  identified  with  property.  So  it  seems  that 
Russia  can  fight,  but  her  people  can  not  eat.  Her  army 
is  well  equipped,  but  her  children  have  no  shoes.  To 
kill  her  supposed  enemies  her  own  people  must  starve 
to  death— or  else  be  fed  by  the  hated  bourgeoisie  of 
other  nations. 

More  than  this  is  evident  in  the  situation.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Russia  is  counting,  and  not  without  warrant, 
on  the  charity  of  that  hated  bourgeoise  class  in  all 
prosperous  countries,  which  is  to  say  the  United  States, 
to  support  her  people  while  she  gets  ready  to  butcher 
the  bourgeoisie  of  Poland.  And  it  is  also  becoming 
evident  that  the  bolshevist  system  is  not  likely  to  give 
place  to  anything  better  as  long  as  the  charity  of  this 
country  indirectly  supports  it  It  is  terrible  to  think 
of  8,000,000  children  naked  and  hungry.  Probably 
America  will  not  let  this  thing  be.  But  the  tragedy  of 
the  situation  is  that  feeding  these  children,  and  the 
other  people  in  want  in  that  hapless  region,  only  re- 
leases food  and  materials  for  the  bolsheviki  armies. 
It  would  be  heartless  to  let  the  Russians  starve,  and  if 
they  are  not  again  helped  from  without  their  tyrants 
will  probably  not  help  them,  being  more  dependent  on 
the  army  for  the  time  being  to  bolster  up  their  power 
than  they  are  on  the  despoiled  peasants  and  the  little 
hungry  children.  But  it  seems  plain  that  when  Ameri- 
can charity  supplies  Russian  need,  and  when  Russian 
resources,  scanty  as  they  are,  go  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  most  formidable  army  in  Europe,  then  this 
country  is  indirectly  supporting  that  army.  Nothing 
will  end  Russia's  woes  as  long  as  those  woes  are  in 
any  degree  supportable.  Until  they  are  permitted  to 
become  insupportable,  Russia  will  have  bolshevism, 
with  well-fed  armies  and  starving  people.  The  Russian 
experiment  can  never  demontsrate  the  desirability  of 
socialism  unless  socialism  is  complete,  and  can  never 
be  complete  while  it  draws  subsistence  from  indi- 
vidualistic America. 


Blind  Guides. 
In  this  country,  when  an  election  is  over,  thank 
Heaven,  it  is  over.  Americans  do  not  believe  in  kicking 
the  corpse.  As  a  people  we  try  to  be  generous  to  a  de- 
feated enemy,  and  we  always  admire  the  man  that  can 
take  defeat  with  good  grace.  But  in  the  case  of  a  bad 
principle  we  are  too  careless.  No  people  can  afford  to 
be  tolerant  of  a  vicious  economic  idea,  or  to  repose 
confidence,  in  public  affairs,  in  its  proponents.  And  it 
is  our  too  easy  habit  to  forget  the  dangers  that  have 
threatened  as  soon  as  a  majority  of  us  thinks  it  has 
voted  them  away. 

Socialism  in  California  is-  down — temporarily.  The 
single  tax  proposal  has  been  beaten  again,  the  Water 
and  Power  Amendment  is  at  rest,  even  the  socialistic 
development  scheme  exemplified  at  Delhi  and  Durham 
failed  to  receive  its  needed  financial  suppo.rt.  Cali- 
fornians  have  exhibited  symptoms  of  sanity,  and  of  the 
wholesome  skepticism  with  which  they  view  grandiose 
and  impossible  promises.  But  they  are  not  yet  through 
with  the  self-appointed  uplifters.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of 
vengefulness,  vendetta,  or  proscription  that  the  Argo- 
naut reminds  its  readers  that  the  proponents  of  the 
attempted  Water  and  Pov.'er  Amendment  still  consti- 
tute an  active  element  of  the  electorate.  Had  they 
been  candidates  for  office  their  campaign  transactions 
would  have  classified  them  clearly  in  the  public 
mind,  and  had  office-seeking  been  their  sole  purpose 
they  might  have  been  amenable  to  the  salutary  influence 
of  a  good  licking  at  the  polls ;  a  process  through  which 
politicians  are  sometimes  chastened  into  serviceability. 
But  they  espoused  and  promoted  a  cause  that  would 
have  been  the  ruin  of  California,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  they  knew  it  or  that  they  will  ever 
know  it,  for  the  reason  that  a  well-warned  people  gave 
them  no  chance  to  try  out  their  expensive  fantasy. 

As  it  was,  they  succeeded  in  misleading  some  200,000 
persons  in  this  state  about  fundamental  principles  of 
public  economics,  and  of  business,  which  is  private 
economics;  and  about  the  teachings  of  history  and  the 
significance  of  contemporary  events.  To  do  it  they 
allied  themselves  more  or  less  closely  with  the  Cali- 
fornia chapter  of  the  Non-Partisan  League,  which 
nearly  bankrupted  North  Dakota,  and  w^ith  many  a 
socialistic  humbug  and  peddler  of  political  quack  medi- 
cine in  the  state  (with  certain  personal  reservations). 
We  grrnt  their  sincerity.  And  the  fact  tliat  thev  were 
sincere   is  the  worst  thing  about  them.     Mere  selfish 


crookedness  could  hardly  accomplish  the  ruin  that  could 
be  achieved  by  industrious  reformers  whose  hearts  are 
in  the  right  place,  but  whose  heads  grow  hot  with 
dreams  and  visions.  They  have  been  outvoted  two  to 
one;  but  had  they  succeeded  they  would  have  put 
California  into  the  ditch,  whether  they  meant  to  or  not. 
They  would  then  have  deceived  themselves  into  the  be- 
lief that  the  troubles  they  caused  had  some  other  cause, 
or  that  all  their  scheme  needed  to  succeed  was  the 
socialization  of  the  rest  of  the  state;  just  as  the  so- 
cialists in  Russia  think  that  what  is  needed  to  make 
socialism  succeed  is  the  socialization  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  attempted  Water  and  Power  Amendment  was 
socialism,  and  nothing  else.  It  does  not  follow,  and  we 
do  not  contend,  that  its  promoters  and  supporters  were 
all  socialists.  Many  of  them  did  not  understand  the 
proposed  measure  to  be  socialism.  Many  of  them 
tliought  it  some  abracadabra  for  getting  electric  energj' 
for  nothing,  just  as  some  taxpayers  think  they  travel 
over  the  state  highways  for  nothing.  But  if  the  Water 
and  Power  Amendment  promoters  are  not  socialists, 
they  at  least  have  in  their  mental  composition  an  ele- 
ment of  the  fallacious  and  a  susceptibility  to  ec- 
centric ideas.  They  do  not  seem  to  understand  the 
foundation  principles  of  our  national  development. 
They  do  not  seem  to  know  that  the  aation,  and  the 
West  in  particular  (because  it  is  closest  and  should  be 
understood  best),  were  developed  and  made  strong  by 
individual  effort  and  not  by  paternalistic  interferences 
and  restraints  and  state  monopolies,  however  well  that 
system  may  appear  to  have  worked  in  Germany.  They 
belong  to  the  category  of  those  who  have  not  yet  per- 
ceived that  genuine  progress  is  of  the  people,  not  of 
the  politicians;  that  it  comes  from  liberty,  not  legis- 
lation. 

And  being  so  in  error  about  the  processes  of  progress 
and  the  requirements  of  the  general  welfare,  they  can 
be  trusted  to  return  to  their  reformatory  efforts  with 
some  fresh  nostrum,  some  new  sort  of  Pawnee  Indian 
medicine  to  purge  and  convulse  an  organism  which  is 
getting  on  very  well  without  it.  As  doctors  they  are 
clever  but  fanciful.  As  guides  they  can  never  be  trusted 
to  lead  us  into  the  fat  pastures  of  prosperity  where  the 
dividend  buttercups  grow,  but  only  into  some  dismal 
swamp  of  suffocated  effort  and  general  weariness.  It  may 
not  seem  gracious  now  to  say  these  things,  and  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  less  than  gracious  to  publish  the  names 
of  some  of  those  who,  we  assume,  may  prefer  to  step 
out  of  the  spotlight  of  publicity  for  a  little  w-hile.  But 
the  people  of  California  should  understand  that  no 
safely  constructive  or  progressive  proposals  are  likely  to 
emanate  from  the  agitators  for  the  Water  and  Power 
-Amendment,  and  that  whatever  they  seek  to  promote  in 
the  future  should  be  very  carefully  analyzed,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fantastic  ideas  of  its  authors,  before  being 
taken  into  the  system. 


largel}-  to  capital  investment.  Then  under  the  dictation 
of  labor  unionism  and  of  sentimentalism  we  have  en- 
acted a  code  of  restrictive  laws  under  which  the  opera- 
tion of  American  ships  costs  much  more  than  of  foreign 
ships  with  which  our  ships  must  compete.  More  re- 
cently we  have  set  up  a  sumptuary  law  enforcing  pro- 
hibition aboard  American  ships  which  will  inevitably 
play  into  the  hands  of  rival  boats.  These  inhibitions, 
prohibitions,  and  restrictions,  taken  together,  create  a 
condition  resented  by  many  who  believe  that  the  best 
way  to  create  an  American  merchant  marine  is  not  so 
much  to  provide  it  with  subsidies  as  to  relea.se  it  from 
the  fetters  of  arbitrary  restriction.  But  when  all  is 
said  and  done  the  fact  remains  that  the  only  practical 
way  to  put  our  flag  upon  the  seas  is  that  proposed  by 
the  President,  namely,  to  provide  subsidies  lufficiently 
generous  to  nullify  the  handicap  of  our  restrictive  rules 
and  so  enable  .\merican  ships  to  compete  at  least  upon 
equal  terms  with  foreign  rivals. 


Washington. 

The  stage  is  set  for  a  busy  winter  at  Washing- 
ton, and  by  way  of  getting  a  running  start  with  the 
season's  work.  President  Harding  has  summoned  Con- 
gress in  special  session  for  the  20th  instant.  The 
idea  is  to  achieve  a  clean-up  of  legislation  during  the 
life  of  the  present  Congress,  which  ends  March  Sd^  and 
so  avoid  the  necessity  for  a  special  session  in  the  sum- 
mer of  next  year.  This  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished.  Congress  has  now  been  in  almost  continu- 
ous session  for  several  years,  and  it  will  be  a  relief  to 
the  country,  to  the  Administration,  and  to  Congress 
itself  if  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  which  comes  in 
March  4th  can  be  put  over  until  next  fall.  That  this 
may  be  done  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  make 
an  effort  to  that  end. 

A  matter  very  much  in  the  mind  of  the  President  is 
the  ship  subsidy  proposal,  which  he  is  convinced  is  a 
necessity  both  for  the  maintenance  and  the  extension 
of  our  foreign  trade.  In  his  judgment  this  is  the 
most  important  piece  of  constructive  work  on  hand,  and 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  will  employ  every  resource 
at  his  command  to  impress  his  views  upon  Congress. 
The  importance  of  maintaining  and  extending  our 
foreign  trade  after  a  fashion  only  to  be  achieved  by  the 
development  of  our  merchant  marine  is  univer.?aily  con- 
ceded. And  there  would  not  be,  we  suspect,  serious 
difficulty  in  enlisting  the  support  of  Congress  if  we  had 
not  by  one  imposition  or  another  created  a  difficult 
situation.  We  do  not  permit  American  shipping  men  to 
buy  ships  w'here  they  may  be  had  cheapest,  but  require 
that  they  shall  be  of  American  construction.    That  adds 


Incidental  to  the  special  session,  now  soon  to  con- 
vene, and  in  advance  of  the  usual  time,  the  figures  of 
the  budget  will  be  made  public.  There  are  to  be  drastic 
cuts.  The  President  has  required  his  Cabinet  to  co- 
operate with  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  the  result  is 
understood  to  be  a  wholesale  programme  of  curtail- 
ments and  postponements.  Of  course  there  will  be  pro- 
test piled  upon  protest.  The  air  will  be  vocal  with 
the  shrieks  of  the  shorn  and  the  afflicted.  But  Mr. 
Harding  is  understood  to  have  his  jaw  hard  set.  It  is 
well  that  this  should  be  so,  since  for  all  the  demands 
for  economy,  an  executive  can  acquire  more  and  more 
virulent  enemies  by  enforcing  economy  in  expenditures 
than  by  any  other  course.  Every  close  observer  of 
political  and  governmental  life  knows  this;  and  every 
executive  of  experience  has  had  it  burnt  into  the  core 
of  his  soul.  This  is  why  executives  in  state  and 
national  government  long  have  compromised  and  per- 
mitted the  growth  of  e.xtravagances  that  have  now  cul- 
minated in  the  back-breaking  tax  load  the  country  is 
carrying. 

In  casting  up  treasury  statistics  recently  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  estimated  revenues  of  this  fiscal  year 
promise  to  fall  $692,000,000  short  of  the  estimated  re- 
ceipts, thus  leaving  a  prospective  deficit  of  that  amount 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Explanation  is  clear. 
The  earning  capacity  of  the  taxpayers,  individual  and 
corporate,  was  seriously  reduced  in  the  calendar  year 
1921.  Thus  tax  payments  coming  into  the  treasury 
this  calendar  year  of  1922,  based  on  the  earnings  of 
1921,  have  fallen  off  heavily.  In  estimating  the  pros- 
pective deficit  it  naturally  is  assumed  that  this  reduction 
in  revenue  from  taxation  w-ill  continue  to  tlie  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1923.  Thus  the  figure  of  a 
prospective  deficit  of  $692,000,000  is  reached;  and  the. 
budget  is  being  prepared  with  a  view  to  preventing  a 
repetition  of  this  condition.  That  is  sound  policy. 
There  is  no  greater  folly  than  to  over-appraise  your 
expectations.  But  as  conditions  are  now  shaping  them- 
selves it  is  probable  that  because  of  present  economies 
and,  further,  because  of  improving  business  throughout 
the  country  there  will  be  no  deficit  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  next  June. 

It  is  true  that  national  taxes  were  somewhat  reduced 
last  year  and  that  they  will  be  on  a  lower  level  this 
year  (in  payments  to  be  made  next  year)  and  that  the 
lower  rates  will  not  3'ield  as  much  as  was  expected  in 
current  tax  payments.  But  we  find  1922  business  much 
improved  over  1921 ;  and  the  significance  of  this  fact  is 
that  the  revenue  from  taxation  to  be  collected  in  the 
first  half  of  1923  promises  to  be  much  larger  than  the 
amount  collected  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  calendar 
year.  Since  the  budget  is  based  on  the  low  yield  of 
business  in  the  year  1921,  a  pleasant  surprise  for  the 
government  appears  to  be  in  prospect. 

Other  factors  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
among  them  the  tariff  bill.  Imports  measured  both  in 
value  and  by  units  are  increasing,  with  consequent  in- 
crease in  customs  receipts.  Originally  it  was  estimated 
that  the  Fordney-McCumber  bill  would  bring  in  about 
$350,000,000  a  year.  Present  inffications  are  that  it 
will  bring  in  anywhere  from  $450,000,000  to  $550,000,- 
000.  Improved  business  conditions  are,  when  sub- 
mitted to  analysis,  exhibiting  startling  results. 

Congress  in  the  coming  session  will  concern  itself 
chiefly  with  the  appropriation  bills  and  with  the  ship 
subsidy  proposal.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  loose 
talk  by  newspapers  and  even  by  some  government 
officials  of  a  prospective  revision  upwards  of  the  reve- 
nue laws  because  of  the  impending  deficit.     But  with 
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the  financial  affairs  of  the  government  in  the  condition 
above  outlined  there  is  little  prospect  of  disturbing  the 
revenue  laws  at  this  session,  and  proba'bly  no  attempt 
will  be  made  in  that  direction.  The  Administration  is 
definitely  opposed  to  it. 


In  the  coming  months  interest  is  more  likely  to  centre 
in  the  executive  departments  of  the  government  than 
in  Congress.  The  President  has  to  fill  a  large  number 
of  official  posts  now  vacant  or  in  the  way  of  being  va- 
cated, many  appointments  having  been  held  back  for 
the  result  of  the  elections.  There  is  to  be  named  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  place  of 
Justice  Day.  Mr.  Harding,  it  is  understood,  is  inclined 
as  a  matter  of  political  equity  to  appoint  a  Democrat 
and  it  is  known  that  he  thinks  favorably  of  Senator 
Shields  of  Tennessee,  a  very  capable  man  of  judicial 
experience.  But  ex-Ambassador  John  W.  Davis  is 
being  urged,  and  from  many  points  of  view  this  would 
be  a  better  as  assuredly  it  would  be  a  more  popular 
appointment.  We  have  not  heard  that  the  Pacific  Coast 
has  a  candidate  for  appointment  in  succession  to  Day, 
but  there  are  reasons  why  the  President  might  cast  his 
eye  in  this  direction,  especially  as  we  have  in  Mr. 
Garret  McEnerney  a  man  of  outstanding  qualification 
for  high  judicial  ofiice.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Mr.  McEnerney  is  a  candidate,  but  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Bench  would  be  eminently  appro- 
priate for  a  variety  of  reasons,  and  it  would  go  far  to 
strengthen  a  court  that  has,  in  respect  to  the  advanced 
age  of  certain  of  its  members,  gone  a  bit  to  seed.  Be- 
sides the  immediate  vacancy  in  the  Suprem.e  Court 
there  is  to  be  named  by  the  President  a  number  of 
Federal  judges  under  the  new  law  increasing  the 
judicial  organization  throughout  the  country — one  for 
the  northern  and  one  for  the  southern  district  of  our 
own  state.  Other  vacancies  are  two  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  not  to  mention  other  posts  of  greater 
or  less  importance. 


world  economic  conference  at  Washington.  Such  an 
invitation  would  need  to  be  accompanied  by  a  proviso 
that  the  agenda  shall  be  so  drawn  up  as  to  exclude  con- 
sideration of  questions  affecting  the  debts  owed  to  the 
United  States  by  European  countries.  How  far  the 
Administration  is  prepared  to  go  is  not  known,  perhaps 
not  even  to  itself,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  something 
of  the  sort  is  very  much  in  the  minds  of  President 
Harding  and  Secretary  Hughes. 


PRESENT  DAY  SENTIMENT  IN  JAP..... 

* 

Hostile  Feeling    Appears    to    Have    Been    Dispelled    by   the 
Washington  Conference. 


The  President  and  Secretary  Hughes  will  be  called 
upon  to  give  serious  attention  during  the  winter 
to  our  foreign  relations.  We  may  expect  some- 
thing very  soon  in  regard  to  American  participation  in 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  Negotia- 
tions are  now  in  progress  looking  to  our  participation 
in'  that  court  so  soon  as  arrangements  shall  be  made 
by  which  we  may  have  a  voice  in  selecting  justices  for 
that  bench.  Certain  newspapers  that  ought  to  be 
better  informed  assume  that  to  enter  the  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice  this  government  will  have  in  a  man- 
ner to  associate  itself  with  the  League  of  Nations 
There  is  error  here.  Article  Fourteen  of  the  Covenant 
contains  all  that  there  is  in  that  instrument  regarding 
the  court,  and  that  is  merely  an  authorization  to  the 
council  of  the  league  to  provide  for  such  a  court.  The 
council  delegated  to  a  committee  of  justices,  including 
Mr.  Elihu  Root,  the  task  of  providing  a  plan  for  the 
court.  The  committee  recommended  a  tribmial  such 
as  has  been  constituted,  its  report  including  also  the 
method  of  nominating  members  of  the  bench.  The 
league  adopted  the  report  as  a  species  of  statute  to 
which  various  nations  announced  their  adherence.  For 
the  purpose  of  permitting  the  United  States  to  nomi- 
nate for  future  vacancies  on  the  bench  an  amendment 
to  that  statute  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  this  should 
not  be  difficult  of  accomplishment.  The  fact  should  not 
be  overlooked  that  when  the  league  sent  out  invita- 
tions for  submission  of  nominations  it  specifically  ad- 
dressed invitations  to  each  national  group  in  the  panel 
of  The  Hague  tribunal.  Thus  one  of  these  invitations 
came  to  the  American  group,  consisting  of  Root,  Moore, 
Gray  and  Strauss.  They  declined  to  submit  American 
nominations  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no  authority 
from  their  government  to  do  so,  they  being  merely  com- 
missioned to  sit  on  The  Hague  tribunal.  But  American 
right  to  nominate  members  of  the  court  is  not  in  im- 
mediate issue  because  the  present  bench  has  been  elected 
for  terms  of  nine  years  which  began  only  last  year ;  and 
barring  death  or  resignations  there  will  be  no  vacancies. 
The  court  is  made  up  of  eleven  judges  and  four  deputy 
judges.  Both  Mr.  Elihu  Root  and  Mr.  John  Bassett 
Moore  were  nominated  hy  other  national  groups  and 
Mr.  Moore  was  elected,  Mr.  Root  declining  on  the 
ground  of  advanced  age.  Moore,  who  is  as  well  quali- 
fied as  any  man  we  could  select,  is  now  on  the  bench, 
thus   giving  American   representation. 


There  is  a  possibility  that  some  time  within  the  winter 
the   Administration   may   move   in   the   direction   of   a 


The  Naturalist  of  La  Plata. 

Since  William  H.  Hudson's  death  a  few  weeks  ago  his 
fame  has  already  spread  thrice  as  far  as  in  any  year  of 
his  lifetime;  he  has  become,  in  fact,  almost  a  legendary 
figure.  Given  a  generation  or  two  and  the  petri- 
fying process  of  legend  will  be  complete.  For  the  de- 
tailed facts  of  the  great  naturalist's  life  are  not  known. 
Hudson  was  born  about  eighty  years  ago  somewhere 
on  the  South  American  pampas  and  his  youth  was 
spent  there  on  the  great  ranches  of  the  country  ab- 
sorbing nature  in  stretches  of  solitude.  Probably  he  did 
not  write  much  in  youth,  which  accounts  in  part  for 
his  belated  "success"  in  the  worldly  sense.  Most  of  his 
books  bear  fairly  recent  dates.  "The  Naturalist  in  La 
Plata"  was  published  in  London  by  Dent  in  1903.  In- 
cidentallyj  it  has  been  republished  by  the  American  firm 
of  Dutton  this  year  and  the  latter  house  has  also  issued 
since  Hudson's  death  "The  Book  of  a  Naturalist." 
Though  there  is  no  certainty  about  his  private  life,  it 
was  assumed  that  he  had  never  been  married.  Not  that 
Hudson  cloaked  his  past  in  mystery.  Broad  outlines 
such  as  he  has  allowed  his  readers  to  discern  for  them- 
selves from  books  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  call 
autobiographical,  exist.  We  know  much  of  the  general 
tenor  of  his  life  on  the  South  American  pampas  and  of 
his  birding  pursuits  in  the  British  Isles,  but  of  such 
material  is  legend  the  natural  growth.  The  facts  are 
very  scarce  indeed.  He  was  a  silent  man,  not  a  hermit, 
since  he  mingled  even  in  the  literary  life  of  London, 
but  he  was  a  recluse  by  nature  or  by  early  training  on 
the  pampas.  Hudson's  extreme  reticence  about  his 
affairs  is  interesting  in  the  light  of  his  confession  that 
he  had  a  De  Quinceyish  yearning  to  know  everything 
about  the  people  he  met  from  birth  to  death.  But  that 
was  merely  an  extension  of  his  abnormal  instinct  to 
study  life,  whether  high  or  low.  Even  the  date  of  his 
birth  was  unknown  probably  by  any  one,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  fact  that  the  indefatigable  Library  of 
Congress  admits  defeat  and  leaves  his  date  line  blank. 
Practically  every  one  knew  of  his  existence  and  prac- 
tically no  one  knew  him  intimately. 

Recognition  came  to  Hudson  rather  late  in  life  as 
it  has  more  recently  to  another  recluse,  Arthur  Machen. 
But  that  it  seems  to  come  ultimately  to  those  who  de- 
serve it  makes  one  wonder  whether  publicity  is  worth 
the  blight  it  has  put  on  modern  life.  If  complete  lack 
of  advertising  can  not  down  a  man  like  Hudson,  its 
chief  use  would  seem  to  be  that  of  pushing  ahead  of 
him  for  more  immediate  consideration  some  one  less 
worthy  of  it.  Publicity  then  runs  counter  to  the  law 
that  the  fittest  survive,  but  the  latter  is  potent  in  the 
end. 

Contributory  to  the  Hudson  legend  which  we  foresee 
are  the  facts  that  his  name  is  far  from  unique  and  that 
he  wrote  two  very  different  kinds  of  bock.  The 
student  a  hundred  years  hence  who  looks  up  the  author 
of  "The  Naturalist  in  La  Plata"  and  "Birds  and  Man" 
may,  unless  the  student  of  the  future  is  very  much 
more  accurate  than  his  ancestor  of  today,  easily  con- 
clude that  his  man  is  William  Hudson,  English  bota- 
nist, apothecary,  and  naturalist,  born  about  1730,  or 
roughly  about  a  century  before  our  Hudson  was.  Or, 
if  our  imaginary  seeker  after  biographic  fact  in  the 
year  2020  has  been  reading  "The  Crystal  Age"  or  any 
of  Hudson's  other  fictitious  and  in  our  opinion  inferior 
works,  may  he  not  naturally  infer  they  were  the 
literary  output  of  the  other  William  Henry  Hudson, 
author  and  professor  of  English  literature,  still  alive? 

It  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  insure  the  future 
identity  of  one  of  the  greatest  literary  luminaries  of  our 
age.  For  Hudson,  despite  his  bad  novels,  was  all  of 
that  in  addition  to  being  one  of  the  greatest  naturalists 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Small  wonder  that  he  had 
no  leisure  for  personal  pursuits  when  one  considers  his 
incessant  devotion  to  the  study  of  animal  life  and  plant 
life  and  in  the  light  of  his  immense  achievement  in 
these  researches.  He  was  a  living  example  of  the 
maxim  that  you  must  devote  yourself  whole-heartedly 
to  the  pursuit  in  which  you  would  suceccd — that  no 
man  can  serve  two  masters. 


The  editor  of  the  Argonaut  has  asked  me  to  set  down 
some  of  my  impressions  of  Japan,  which  I  recently 
visited  for  a  short  time  during  a  sojourn  in  the  Orient. 

Whatever  else  it  may  be,  the  Orient  is  always  in- 
teresting, and  one  can  not  enter  it  through  a  more 
inviting  gateway  than  that  of  Japan.  The  last  twenty 
years,  since  her  victorious  contest  of  arms  with  Russia, 
Japan  has  been  more  or  less  continuously  in  the  public's 
field  of  view.  This  nation  has  gone  through  many 
changes  within  this  period,  and  perhaps  none  have  been 
more  marked  than  those  which  have  come  to  fulfillment 
since  the  Washington  Conference.  The  success  of  the 
Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armament  at  Washington 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Japan.  The  people 
had  already  moved  forward  to  the  most  advanced  line 
marked  by  the  Washington  Conference,  but  they  were 
not  all  fully  aware  of  their  own  progress  and  the  world 
at  large  was  quite  unaware  of  it.  What  I  have  in  mind 
is  illustrated  in  a  concrete  way  in  the  case  of  Siberia. 
The  average  American  thinks  the  Japanese  army  was 
withdrawn  from  Siberia  solely  by  reason  of  the  sug- 
gestions and  urge  of  the  Washington  Conference. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  people  had,  in  fact, 
made  up  their  minds  to  have  done  with  the  Siberian 
enterprise  before  the  Washington  Conference  was 
called.  The  Conference  by  its  action,  however,  made 
it  easier  for  them  to  give  effect  to  their  opinions  and 
to  express  their  desires  through  governmental  agencies. 
The  sentiment  of  Japan  has  been  for  a  long  time  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  withdrawing  the  troops  from 
Siberia.  

Not  only  has  Japan  withdrawn  her  military  forces 
from  Siberia,  but  she  has  taken  out,  at  government  ex- 
pense, all  the  civilians  with  their  families  who  were 
living  there  and  who  did  not  care  to  remain  after 
the  end  of  the  Japanese  occupation,  for  the  reason  that 
they  foresaw  that  there  would  probably  be  a  season  of 
disorder  and  anarchy  following  the  departure  of  the 
Japanese  troops. 

In  Shantung  the  Japanese  are  fulfilling  promptly  and 
scrupulously  all  their  obligations  and  responsibilities 
which  grew  out  of  the  Washington  Conference.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  none  of  the  participating  nations  in  the 
Washington  Conference  has  carried  out  its  treaty 
obligations  with  greater  fidelity.  Indeed  Japan  has 
gone  further  than  any  of  them,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  United  States,  in  this  direction. 

The  Washington  Conference  has  had  the  same  salu- 
tary effect  in  Japan  that  it  has  had  in  the  United  States 
respecting  the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  The 
sense  of  constraint,  of  tension,  and  of  irritation  which 
prevailed  has  disappeared  and  all  the  jingo  talk  about 
the  ultimate  inevitability  of  war  between  the  two  coun- 
tries has  vanished  as  mist  beneath  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
There  never  was  adequate  justification  for  such  talk, 
and  any  one  who  visits  Japan  and  studies  conditions 
there  could  not  believe  that  there  was  any  desire  or 
serious  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment to  engage  in  hostilities  with  the  United  States. 
The  Japanese  people  and  the  Japanese  statesmen  are 
highly  intelligent  and  they  have  as  little  liking  for  war 
as  any  people  in  the  world.  They  know  the  cost  in  men 
and  money  of  modern  warfare  thoroughly  well,  and  they 
know  that  they  could  not  engage  in  a  more  unpleasant 
adventure  than  war  with  the  United  States  or  any  other 
great  power.  What  is  more,  they  should  be  given 
credit,  not  only  for  intelligence  in  wishing  to  avoid  hos- 
tiHties  for  economic  and  political  reasons,  but  they 
should  be  given  credit  for  a  fundamental  and  traditional 
kindly  feeling  for  the  United  States  which  makes  the 
thought  of  war  with  this  country  particularly  abhorrent 
to  them.    I  am  now  speaking  of  the  governing  class. 


Business  and  financial  conditions  in  the  Orient  are 
not  reassuring  for  the  moment.  China  is  in  a  state  of 
governmental  confusion  and  financial  disorder.  Japan 
of  course  is  well  governed,  highly  organized,  and  a 
thoroughly  disciplined  country.  Her  difficulties  are 
those  which  we  ourselves  have  confronted  since  the 
world  war,  only  with  this  difference — that  the  United 
States  recognized  changed  conditions  and  acted  upon 
them  with  greater  promptness  and  thoroughness.  Japan 
has  not  undertaken  the  process  of  deflation.  War  prices 
still  rule  in  the  Island  Empire.  I  had  opportunity  to 
talk  with  many  of  the  leading  bankers,  financiers,  and 
captains  of  industry,  and  I  find  that  they  have  no 
illusions  and  that  they  see  clearly  and  wisely  conditions 
as  they  actually  exist.  They  know,  too,  what  is  before 
them  and  agree  that  Japan  must  face  a  year  or  two  of 
unpleasant  readjustment.  Already  steps  are  being  taken 
to  bring  about  deflation  in  certain  directions,  and  I  think 
we  may  confidently  expect  that  Japan  will  work 
through  her  post-war  financial  difficulties  with  a  good 
deal  more  wisdom  than  many  of  her  European  con- 
temporaries. 

There  are  a  great  many  readjustments  going  on  in 
Japan  and,  as  I  have  indicated,  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  serious  one  is  that  which  has  to  do  with 
the  change  in  public  sentiment  in  respect  to  military 
and  imperialistic  activities.  So  far  as  the  outside  ob- 
server can  see  and  ascertain,  Japan  has  come  to  the 
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;  arting  of  the  ways  and  has  decided  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  attempt  further  commercial  advance  through 
the  acquisition  of  foreign  territory.  The  so-called  mili- 
tary party,  which  was  responsible  for  the  Siberian 
enterprise'  and  some  similar  activities,  apparently  is  out 
of  favor  and  an  era  of  economic  retrenchment  in  mili- 
tary expenditures  and  of  intense  development  of  home 
industries  is  beginning.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  Japan  is  going  to  give  up  what  she  has  lawfully 
acquired  in  Manchuria  or  other  places  where  she  has 
been  established  for  years.  But  it  means,  as  I  see  it, 
that  she  has  no  present  desire  for  further  territorial- 
conquests,  but  expects  to  consolidate  what  she  has,  to 
develop  to  a  high  point  her  manufacturing  and  the  skill 
of  her  mechanics,  and  do  all  that  she  can  properly  do 
to  supply  the  Orient  with  manufactured  products. 

I  found  the  people  in  Japan,  as  I  met  them  on  the 
streets,  in  tramways,  and  on  railroad  trains,  polite  and 
apparently  cherishing  kindly  feeling  toward  the  Ameri- 
can traveler  or  tourist.  On  the  steamship  returning  I 
encountered  a  large  number  of  Americans  who  had 
been  traveling  through  the  country  and  they  reported 
to  me  that  they  had,  without  exception,  encountered 
only  courteous  and  fair  treatment.  Occasional  stories 
that  have  reached  this  country  about  the  unfriendly 
attitude  of  Japanese  toward  Americans  seem  to  be 
merely  isolated  cases  where  Americans  themselves  often 
have  been  at  fault  and  have  themselves  occasioned  hos- 
tility. I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  any  well-behaved 
American  in  Japan  would  receive  just  as  pleasant  and 
courteous  treatment  on  the  streets  of  Tokyo  or  any 
other  Japanese  city  as  a  Japanese  citizen  would  who 
strolled  about  the  streets  of  Washington  or  Philadelphia. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  Americans,  the  Jap- 
anese are  not  at  all  excited  or  deeply  interested  in  the 
question  of  emigration.  I  had  occasion  in  the  course  of 
some  remarks  before  a  large  and  representative  gather- 
ing in  Japan  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  dangers  of  indiscriminate 
immigration;  that  our  law  now  Hmits  immigration  to 
3  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  any  nationality  already 
domiciled  in  this  country,  and  that  in  all  probability  a 
new  law  will  be  enacted  which,  among  other  things, 
will  most  certainly  prohibit  the  entrance  of  Oriental 
labor.  This  law,  while  it  will  apply  to  the  Japanese, 
will  not  be  discriminatory,  and  for  that  reason  will 
not  be  objected  to.  I  find  that  a  good  many  of  the 
so-called  problems  and  issues  between  the  two  countries 
are  not  so  big  nor  so  menacing  nor  so  difficult  when 
one  comes  face  to  face  with  important  Japanese  and 
talks,  as  it  were,  across  the  table  with  the  leaders  of 
our  intelligent  and  enlightened  neighbors  across  the 
Pacific.  One  outstanding  fact  was  most  clearly  estab- 
lished in  my  mind  in  my  recent  visit  to  the  Orient  and 
to  Japan,  and  that  is  that  we  are  not,  in  all  prob- 
ability, likely  to  have  war  with  Japan  in  the  life  of 
any  man  now  living. 

One  would  fail  to  give  a  true  acocunt  of  the  new 
forces  at  work  in  Japan  if  one  passed  over  the  growing 
participation  of  Japanese  women  in  the  activities  of 
life.  For  the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  the  history  of  that 
country,  one  may  see  Japanese  girls  of  the  upper 
classes  mingling  with  other  dancers  at  the  balls  given 
at  the  Imperial  Hotel  in  Tokyo.  This  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Japanese  is  a  prodigious  advance  step  on  the  part 
of  the  women  and  is  looked  upon  with  strange  appre- 
hension and  concern  by  some  of  the  older  and  more 
conservative  people.  The  Japanese  women  are  taking 
an  active  part  as  leaders  in  educational  work.  They 
are  beginning  to  manifest  an  interest  in  nolitics  and  I 
noticed  were  attending  public  meetings.  I  encountered 
them  actively  engaged  in  journalism  and  noticed  a  very 
large  number  of  young  women  employed  in  the  offices  of 
professional  men  and  in  the  large  banking  and  business 
houses.  There  is  a  very  definite  feminist  movement, 
and  I  rather  think  that  within  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  women  will  win  recognition  and  the  political 
status  which  they  enjoy  in  this  country  and  Great 
Britain.  

A  good  deal  is  being  said  these  days  about  the  atti- 
tude of  foreigners  in  respect  to  Americans  and  about 
agencies  for  the  creating  of  good  feeling  abroad.  I  will 
record  one  observation  on  this  subject.  On  shipboard 
bound  for  the  Orient  were  representatives  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute,  a  dignified,  quietly  working  humani- 
t.'.rian  organization  which  is  carrying  in  a  practical 
way  the  gospel  of  hygiene,  correct  living,  and  physical 
well-being  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  which  is  em- 
ploying the  finest  medical,  scientific,  and  organizing 
talent  that  can  possibly  be  secured.  In  distant  and 
little  known  localities  you  will  find  these  agents  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  working  among  the  humblest  na 
lives  and  bringing  health  and  bodily  strength  and  hap 
piness  to  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
human  beings.  Not  only  are  they  relieving  present 
physical  ills,  curing  the  sick,  but  they  are  carrying  on 
research  work  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  race.'  It  has 
been  my  experience  when  I  have  encountered  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  that  I  have  found 
myself  in  contact  with  a  person  nf  high  character  and 
competency,  and  I  have  seen  them  at  work  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  I  know  of  no  other  influence,  pri- 
vate or  official,  emanating  from  this  country  which 
does  so  much  solid  and  enduring  work  abroad  in  the 
way  c.  creating  genuine  good-will  for  America  and 
.Americans  as  the  Rockefeller  Institute. 

Fr.\ncis  B.  Loomis, 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Thanksgiving. 
Tlic  Superiiilciident   of  an   Almshouse.     A   Pauper. 
Superintendent  : 
So  you're  unthankful — you'll  not  eat  the  bird  ? 
You  sit  about  the  place  all  day  and  gird. 
I   understand  you'll  not  attend  the  ball 
That's  to  be  given  tonight  in  Pauper  Hall. 

Pauper : 
Why,  that  is  true,  precisely  as  you've  heard  : 
I  have  no  teeth  and  I  will  eat  no  bird. 

Superintendent  :  . 

Ah !  see  how  good  is  Providence.     Because 
Of  teeth  He  has  denuded  both  your  jaws 
The  fowl's  made  tender;  you  can  overcome  it 
By  suction ;  or  at  least — well,  you  can  gum  it. 
Attesting  thus  the  dictum  of  the  preachers 
That  Providence  is  good  to  all  His  creatures — 
Turkeys  excepted.     Come,  ungrateful   friend, 
If  our  Thanksgiving  dinner  you'll  attend 
You  shall  say  grace — ask  God  to  bless  at  least 
The  soft  and  liquid  portions  of  the  feast. 

Pauper : 
Without  those  teeth  my  speech  is  rather  thick — 
He'll  hardly  understand  Gum  Arabic. 
No,  I'll  not  dine  today.     As  to  the  ball, 
'T  is  known  to  you  that  I've  no  legs  at  all. 
I  had  the  gout — hereditary  ;  so. 
As  it  could  not  be  cornered  in  my  toe 
They  cut  my  legs  off  in  the  fond  belief 
That  shortening  me  would  make  my  anguish  brief. 
Lacking  my  legs  I   could  not   prosecute 
With  any  good  advantage  a   pursuit ; 
And  so,  because  my  father  chose  to  court 
Heaven's  favor  with  his  ortolans  and  Port 
(Thanksgiving  every  day!)   the  Lord  supplied 
Saws  for  my  legs,  an  almshouse  for  my  pride 
And,  once  a  year,   a  bird  for  my  inside. 
No,   I'll  not   dance — my  light   fantastic  toe 
Took  to  its  heels  some  twenty  years  ago. 
Some  small  repairs  would  be  required  for  putting 
My  feelings  on  a  saltatory  footing. 

(Sings) 
O  the  legless  man's  an  unhappy  chap — 

Tuni-hi,  ttim-lti,   lum-Jie  o'haddy 
The  favors  o'   fortune  fall  not  in   his  lap 

Tum-M,  tum-heedle-do  hum. 
The  plums  of  office  avoid  his  plate 
No  matter  how  much  he  may  stump  the  state — 

Tum-hi,  ho-heeee. 
The  grass  grows  never  beneath  his  feet. 
But  he  can  not  hope  to  make  both  ends  meet — 

Tnm-hi. 
With  a  gleeless  ej'e  and  a  sombre  heart, 
He  plays  the  role  of  his  mortal  part : 
Wholly  himself  he  can  never  be. 
O,  a  soleless  corporation  is  he  ! 
Turn. 

Superintendent  : 
The  chapel  bell  is  calling,  thankless   friend. 
Balls  you  may  not,   but  church  you  shall,  attend. 
Some  recognition  can  not  be  denied 
To  the  great  mercy  that  has  turned  aside 
The  sword  of  death  from  us  and  let  it  fall 
Upon  the  people's  necks  in  Montreal ; 
That  spared  our  city,  steeple,  roof  and  dome. 
And  drowned  the  Texans  out  of  house  anu  home ; 
Blessed  all  our  continent  with  peace,  to  flood 
The  Balkans  with  a  cataclysm  of  blood. 
Compared  with  blessings  of  so  high  decree. 
Your  private  woes  look  might)'  small — to  me. 

— .Ambrose  Bierce. 


The  Pine  Trees. 

Oh,  the  dark  pines   and  the  dim  pines  in   the  misty  winter 
weather, 
Wreath'd  with  filmy  lace  of  cobwebs,  hung  with  raindrops 
tinkling  low  ! 
Oh,   the  green  pines  and  the  grey  pines  where  the  shadows 
crowd   together ; 
Pines  in  splendor  on  the  hillsides,  heedless  tho'  the  storm- 
winds  blow. 

Oh,    the    frost    chains,     oh,    the    snow    stars    in    the    tossing 
branches   gleaming ! 
Oh,    the    wonder    of    the    pine    trees    when    the    world    lies 
sheeted  white  ! 
Like  a  row  of  lovely  ladies  in  the  realm  of  fairy  dreaming, 
How    the    pine    trees    sweep    their    curtseys,    holding    skirts 
aglow  with  light. 

Oh,  the  green  pines,  oh,  the  grey  pines,  when  the  other  trees 
are   sighing. 
And  the  bare  boughs  sway  and  shudder  in  the  wild  wind 
as  with  fear ; 
Oh,    the   green  pines    and   the   grey   pines,    when   the    winter's 
slowly  dying. 
And  the  spring  comes  in  and  hails  them  bravest  children  of 
the  year.  — Pall  Mall  Gazette,    1908. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


John  Galsworthy  is  said  to  look  more  like  a  family 
lawyer  than  a  successful  novelist.  He  is  clean  shaven, 
precise  in  his  dress,  low-voiced,  and  not  effusive.  Neat- 
ness is  his  chief  characteristic. 

Smith  W.  Brookhart,  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Judge  W.  S.  Kenyon  of  Iowa,  is  one  of  the  crack  rifle 
shots  of  the  country  and  one  of  the  men  who  had  much 
to  do  with  training  raw  recruits  in  close  rifle  work 
during  the  war. 

Lady  Sykes,  wife  of  Sir  Frederick  Sykes,  and  elder 
daughter  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  will  probably  officiate  as 
hostess  at  No.  10  Downing  Street,  as  the  new  premier 
has  been  a  widower  since  1909.  Lady  Sykes  was  mar- 
ried in  1920,  when  her  husband  was  controller-general 
of  civil  aviation.  She  is  described  as  a  tall  and  very 
dignified  blonde. 

It  was  sight-seeing  and  not  singing  that  first  brought 
Amelita  Galli-Curci  to  America.  She  landed  in  New 
York  with  three  thousand  dollars  and  a  determination 


to  see  our  country.  A  chance  encounter  resulted  in  two 
appearances  at  five  hundred  dollars  each  reluctantly 
granted  by  Campanini  to  the  then  totall)^  unknown 
prima  donna.  Taking  out  citizenship  papers  early  in 
her  stay  here,  Galli-Gurci  has  become  doubly  an  Ameri- 
can by  her  recent  marriage  to  her  accompanist,  Homer 
Samuels. 

If  Herbert  Hoover  should  display  his  degrees  after 
his  name,  the  average  writing  paper  would  scarcely  be 
wide  enough  to  carry  them  on  one  line.  Few  officials 
now  active  in  the  work  of  the  government  have  been 
the  recipients  of  as  many  honors.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  received  more  than  a  half-dozen  gold 
medals  and  is  an  honorary  citizen  of  almost  as  many 
countries.  The  colleges  and  universities  which  have 
conferred  degrees  upon  him  include  Brown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Harvard.  Yale,  Columbia,  Princeton,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, George  Washington,  Dartmouth,  Boston,  Rutgers, 
Alabama,  Oberlin,  Liege,  Brussels,  Warsaw,  Cracow, 
Oxford,  Rennselaer,  Tuft,  Swarthmorc,  Williams,  Man- 
chester, and  California. 

Hiram  Warren  Johnson,  who  has  just  redemonstrated 
his  popular  majority  in  California,  was  born  in  Sacra- 
mento, 1866,  the  son  of  Grove  Lawrence  Johnson,  in 
whose  Sacramento  office  the  younger  Johnson  began  the 
study  of  shorthand,  law,  and  politics.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  California  bar  in  1888,  practiced  awhile 
in  his  native  city,  and  removed  to  San  Francisco  in 
1902.  He  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  prosecuting 
attorneys  in  the  so-called  "graft  cases"  in  this  city,  in 
1906-07.  Senator  Jolinson  was  governor  of  California 
from  1911  to  1915,  and  was  reelected  for  the  term  1915- 
19,  but  resigned  in  '17.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party  in  1912,  and  the  same  year  was  nominee 
for  Vice-President  on  the  new  party  ticket.  He  has 
been  United  States  senator  from  California  since  1917: 

Alfred  Emanuel  Smith,  governor-elect  of  the  Empire 
State  and  familiarly  known  as  "Al"  to  all  East  Side 
New  York,  is  a  democrat  at  heart  as  well  as  in  politics. 
A  "plain  man  of  the  people,"  he  prides  himself  on 
having  started  public  life  as  a  newsboy.  Always  a 
favorite  with  his  home  district,  his  positive  personality 
combined  with  a  genial  disposition  would  insure  his 
success.  Smith's  political  course  ma)'  be  said  to  have 
started  in  1903,  when  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  elected 
to  the  New  York  Assembly,  where  he  became  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  in  1911  and  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  in 
1913.  After  defeating  Governor  Whitman  in  1918  and 
serving  as  governor  till  1920  Smith  was  defeated  in 
that  year  owing  to  the  landslide  for  Harding  for  Presi- 
dent, in  New  York  as  elsewhere.  Incidentally,  Gov- 
ernor Smith  was  considered  a  possibility  for  presidential 
candidacy  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1920.  He  was 
actually  proposed  at  the  Democratic  convention  here 
in  that  year  and  received  a  complimentary  delegation 
vote.     Mr.  Smith  is  a  Roman  Catholic. 

The  new  Prime  Minister  of  England,  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
has  recently  been  rather  neatly  sketched  by  Herbert 
Sidebotham  in  his  "Political  Profiles  from  British 
Public  Life."  "When  he  comes  into  the  House,"  says 
Mr.  Sidebotham  of  Mr.  Law,  "he  looks  the  plain,  kind- 
hearted,  decent  man,  dressed  as  though  for  kirk.  The 
eyes  are  wide  open  and  shy ;  the  manner,  when  his 
critics  are  talking,  is  the  blend  of  deference  and  resig- 
nation with  which  people  listen  to  a  sermon.  But  when 
he  rises  to  reply  one  becomes  conscious  of  ability  of 
a  rare  and  curious  kind.  He  can  not  create  an  atmos- 
phere, he  has  no  saliences  of  phrase,  his  gestures  are 
undistinguished,  and  his  voice  is  thin  and  dull,  and  be- 
fore his  resignation  it  w^as  somewhat  indistinct  and  low. 
But  if  3'ou  regard  argument  as  the  weaving  of  an  intri- 
cate pattern,  there  is  no  one  in  the  House  to  approach 
him  for  skill.  You  feel  when  he  rises  that  he  can  never 
get  under  j-our  rhetorical  guard,  and  then  suddenly  the 
net  is  round  you,  and  you  are  caught  in  meshes  of  argu- 
mentation so  fine  that  you  hardly  know  they  are  there 
until  you  feel  yourself  nowerless." 

Henri  Franklin-Bouillon,  the  present  man  of  the  hour 
in  France  and  in  the  Near  East  situation,  is  half  Eng- 
lish by  birth  and  education.  Through  the  greater  part 
of  his  political  life  he  has  worked  behind  others  and 
has  therefore  remained  practically  unknown  till  the  re- 
cent crisis.  Elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
1913,  he  supported  Joseph  Caillaux  throughout  and  won 
some  political  favor.  In  1917,  when  for  a  brief  period 
Painleve  was  premier,  Franklin-Bouillon  was  credited 
in  informed  circles  with  controlling  the  government. 
However,  during  this  period  he  incurred  the  enmity  of 
Poincare,  which  doubtless  slowed  up  his  political 
ascent.  During  the  war  he  was  in  Washington  as  a 
member  of  the  French  parliamentary  commission. 
\A'hile  Briand  was  premier  and  the  Allied  governments 
were  first  discussing  Near  Eastern  Affairs  Franklin- 
Bouillon  went  to  Angora  and  negotiated  the  now 
famous  treaty  with  Mustapha  Kemal,  which  was  so 
bitterly  censured  in  England,  particularly  when  it  be- 
came known  that  the  French  government  had  actually 
O.  K.'d  the  self-appointed  diplomat's  works  in  Angora. 
In  France  the  newly  risen  politician  is  known  as  a 
man  whom  expediency  rules.  The  extension  of  French 
influence  in  the  Slavic  area  of  Europe  is  frequently 
said  to  be  the  result  of  Franklin-Bouillon's  work  among 
Slavic  interests  during  the  war  and  immediately  after 
the  conference.  So  enthusiastic  is  his  party  in  France 
over  his  achievements  that  he  said  to  be  slated  for  the 
French  portfolio  to  Washington.  He  has  been  charac- 
terized as  a  person  with  a  genius  for  friendship. 


November  18,  1922. 
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A  CALIFORNIAN  AND  A  KING. 


How  David  Lubin,  the   Sacramento  Merchant,  Founded  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 


The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome  is 
a  strange  development.  It  is  a  product  of  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  Hebrew  people,  supported  morally  by  the 
patronage  of  Victor  Emanuel  III,  an  idealistic  king.  It 
may  seem  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on,  and  3'et 
with  purposes  and  methods  as  utilitarian  as  bricks  and 
mortar.  It  is  one  more  altruistic  effort,  but  also  a  prac- 
tical one,  to  solve  the  endless  bread-and-butter  problem 
of  the  world — which  problem  is  also  the  main  cultural 
problem  of  civilization,  for  there  is  no  culture,  and  no 
civilization,  without  a  solid  substratum  of  material  wel- 
fare. The  purposes  of  the  institute  are  large,  general, 
and  perhaps  a  bit  obscure,  and  the  mere  layman  wonders 
why  so  much  was  expected  by  so  many  experienced 
minds  from  so  apparently  simple  a  device.  But  the 
thing  of  main  interest  about  it  is  the  welcome  combina- 
tion of  idealism  and  uilitarianism;  and  the  thing  of 
present  and  local  interest  is  that  a  minor  Hebrew 
prophet  arose  in  California,  which  mav  be  regarded  as 
a  combination  of  Palestine  and  Italy,  and  that  he 
got  the  ear  of  a  Roman  king,  after  trial  of  his  pet 
project  on  seventeen  other  rulers.  Beyond  that,  is  the 
further  interest  that  the  International  Institute  of  Agri 
culture  is  a  reality,  that  it  functions,  and  that  all  the 
while  the  war  was  going  on  and  the  peace  was  being 
made,  it  contained  within  it  the  prototype  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  might  better  liave  been  built  upon  it. 

The  title  of  a  new  book  detailing  this  particular 
prophet's  life-work,  "David  Lubin,  a  Study  in  Practical 
Idealism,*'  by  Mrs.  Olivia  Rossetti  Agresti,  is  enough  to 
engage  the  attention  of  any  Californian.  Here  is  a 
man  of  humanitarian  impulses,  a  pioneer  of  merchan- 
dising, and  a  real  lover  of  humanity.  His  portrait  pre- 
sents a  physiognomy  of  Lincolnian  beauty.  Nor  did  the 
idealism  that  was  in  hjm  take  the  form  of  attacks  on 
the  essentials  of  the  industrial  order.  He  had  no  use 
for  Marxian  socialism,  nor  the  carefullv  formulated 
vagaries  of  the  Lenin  and  Trotzky  school.  What  he 
conceived  as  a  possible  great  service  of  mankind  was 
based  on  what  mankind  already  possessed.  His  life  was 
a  groping  toward  justice,  and  he  grew  toward  it  in  such 
familiar  mundane  places  as  San  Francisco  and  Sacra- 
mento. For  that  purpose  who  shall  say  they  are  not 
just  as  good  places  as  Jerusalem  and  Nazareth?  And 
here  is  a  picture,  reported  in  his  own  words,  of  a  bit  of 
the  growth  process  as  it  began  on  the  rough  old  water- 
front of  San  Francisco,  where  Lubin  had  gone  into 
business: 

It  was  the  custom  to  ask  tremendous  sums  and  then  sell 
for  what  you  could  get — eighty-five  dollars  for  a  suit  of 
clothes,  say,  and  then  sell  it  for  four.  No  change  under  "two 
bits"  was  spoken  of,  and  a  "bit"  was  125/3  cents.  Coppers 
were  not  taken;  to   offer  them  was  looked  upon  as  an  insult. 

Trade  was  done  in  those  days  by  standing  at  the  door  of 
your  store  and  inviting  in  customers — sailors  and  miners 
formed  a  goodly  percentage  of  the  motley  population — and 
then  you  would  "soak"  them  for  all  they  were  worth.  It 
was  the  old-world,  old-time  system  of  barter,  handed  down 
from  an  immemorial  past.  It  was  a  matter  of  bargaining 
and  haggling  over  prices  between  salesman  and  customer,  in 
which  the  latter  was  very  generally  worsted.  To  me  it  was 
hateful.  I  could  not  square  ii  up  with  my  notions  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  I  made  a  poor  hand  at  the  business.  I  was 
hardly  worth  my  salt. 

I  remember  that  I  was  alone  one  day  in  the  store  when  a 
sailor  came  in.  I  had  been  doing  practically  nothing  for 
weeks  past,  and  was  dissatisfied  and  restless.  I  thought  I 
would  try  my  hand  and  see  what  I  could  do  as  a  salesman, 
and  I  did  quite  a  stroke  of  business  as  things  were  with  us, 
for  I  took  thirty  dollars  from  the  man,  handing  him  only  10 
cents  change.  But  when  the  transaction  was  over  I  had  made 
up  my  mind.  It  was  wrong.  I  would  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  it,  and  I  determined  that  I  would  start  for  myself 
on  the  basis  of  fixed  prices  on  all  goods,  marked  in  plain 
figures  so  that  all  could  read. 

I  set  out  to  find  a  place  to  start  in,  but  nothing  suitable 
offered  in  San  Francisco,  so  I  resolved  to  go  up  the  river  to 
Sacramento  and  see  what  chances  there  were  in  the  state 
capital. 

I  went  by  boat,  landing  in  Sacramento  with  my  share  of 
the  stocic,  and  pretty  poor  stuff  it  was,  too.  After  looking 
around  I  found  a  place  I  thought  would  do,  on  a  corner  of 
K  Street,  above  a  basement  saloon.  It  was  about  10  feet 
wide  by  twelve  feet  deep,  separated  by  a  thin  partition  from  a 
Chinese  laundry.  I  occupied  one-half.  Under  me  was  the 
saloon  ;  and  under  the  saloon  was  a  'pool  of  stagnant  water. 
On  the  other  corner  there  was  another  saloon,  and  yet  an- 
other on  the  third  corner. 

Well,  I  settled  in  and  made  shelves  and  painted  them,  set 
up  a  counter  made  of  dry-goods  boxes  covered  with  oilcloth, 
and  hung  out  a  sign  "D.  Lubin,  one  price."  ["Probably  the 
first  'one  price'  sign  hung  out  in  America  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi," comments  Mr.  Jacob  Rubel  in  an  article  written 
after  Mr.  Lubin's  death.]  I  used  to  get  my  meals  for  "two 
bits"  on  the  floor  above  me  where  there  was  a  boarding  place, 
and  a  sloppy  place  it  was,  too.  I  rigged  up  a  bunk  in  the 
store,  under  the  counter,  and  slept  there.  It  took  "some" 
strength  to  take  it  apart  later  on ;  it  was  fastened  together 
with  spikes  and  would  have  stood  the  weight  of  an  ox,  let 
alone  a  man.  I  had  a  straw  mattress  and  turned  in  there  of 
nights. 

That  was  the  genesis  of  Weinstock,  Lubin  &  Co.,  an 
institution  in  the  mercantile  life  of  the  state.  There  is 
much  in  Mrs.  Agresti's  book  about  the  management  of 
that  store,  in  its  relations  with  the  human  material  em- 
ployed in  it.  which  portrays  Lubin's  character  as  the 
frontispiece  does  his  face.  It  was  not  merely  a  one 
price  mercantile  institution — it  was  a  school  wherein 
the  employees  learned  service  and  duty.  Service  was 
the  key  to  Lubin's  character,  the  foundation  of  his  in- 
stitute.    He  felt  that  service  was  the  mission  of  Israel, 


and  a  statement  to  that  effect  once  drew  him  into  a 
sharp  controversy  with  Max  Nordau — Nordau,  who 
wrote  a  thick  book  a  generation  or  so  ago  to  prove  the 
degeneracy  of  France — a  folly  gloriously  refuted  in  the 
flames  of  Verdun.  And  there  is  another  institution 
Sacramento  owes  Lubin,  though  changing  tastes  and 
styles  have  perhaps  lessened  appreciation  of  it  in  late 
years.  He  knew  little  about  art,  but  he  felt  that  it 
might  make  life  better,  so  he  promoted  an  art  loan  ex- 
hibit in  the  gallery  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Crocker's  man- 
sion, and  a  permanent  organization  to  carry  on  the 
work.  Here  are  some  of  the  difficulties  arising  out  of 
the  peculiar  social  conditions  he  was  trying  to  improve, 
as  defined  in  his  opening  address : 

In  canvassing  for  life  members  the  committee  had  certain 
experiences  not  laid  down  in  the  programme  and  which,  for 
the  time  being,  produced  an  effect  that  almost  neutralized 
their  ambitious  zeal.  "What  do  you  want  a  museum  for?" 
said  one;  "can't  you  see  all  the  old  stuff  you  want  in  a  junk 
shop  ?" 

Another  said,  "Museum  ?  Nonsense  !  Hideous  idols,  Indian 
clubs,  scalps,  old  Patent  Office  reports,  cranky  models  of  im- 
possible inventions,  old  mummies  that  have  a  suspicious  smell 
about  them,  plaster-of-Paris  men  and  women  with  no  clothes 
on  them,  bottles  with  nasty  worms  so  carefully  preserved  as 
to  save  them  intact  for  the  day  of  resurrection,  and  to  add 
to  this  insult  to  common  sense,  long-winded  names  that  would 
puzzle  the  very  Chief  of  Hades  to  get  into  plain  solid  English. 
Irash   and  nonsense!     No  museum   for  me!" 

A  third  said,  "Museum,  indeed!  Who  goes  to  a  museum? 
Lank  and  lean  young  men  who  wear  their  hair  long  and 
parted  in  the  middle,  whose  mysterious  appearance  is  height- 
ened by  their  eyeglass  string,  significantly  looped  over  the 
left  ear ;  or  the  old  codger  who  mopes  around  musty  books, 
who  delights  in  antediluvian  remains,  whose  burden  of 
lamentations  consists  in  groaning  after  the  missing  link.  No. 
sir !  I  don't  want  a  museum !  When  I  want  progress,  I'll 
send  my  boy  to  the  most  progressive  machine  shop  or  busi- 
ness house." 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  when  a  man  lives  by  bread 
alone  his  mind  becomes  dyspeptic.  Shop  and  nothing  but 
shop  soon  converts  a  man  into  a  boot,  an  overall,  a  barrel 
of  sugar,  a  banknote,  or  a  mortgage  squeezer.  Practical? 
Come,  oh,  practical  stomach,  let  us  write  the  biography  of 
one  such  as  you.  Don't  be  impatient.  We  won't  detain  you 
long.  Birth,  Feed-money,  Death.  No  sooner  dead,  when 
your  hard-earned  gold  vanishes  like  a  puff  of  smoke  into 
hands  other  than  you  wished  or  dreamt  of.  .  .  .  How  unlike 
"the  image  of  God"  such  men  are,  allied  by  instinct  and 
capacity  to  the  brute.  These  are  the  men  above  all  who  have 
need  of  a  museum.   .    .    . 

The  exhibit  was  a  success,  and  Lubin  pressed  his 
luck: 

As  the  date  drew  near  for  closing  the  exhibition,  Lubin 
became  obsessed  by  the  idea  that  the  Crocker  Art  Gallery 
should  belong  to  Sacramento,  that  it  should  be  the  worthy 
nucleus  of  the  museum  of  his  dreams.  Mrs.  Crocker's  chil- 
dren were  all  settled  elsewhere,  and  his  mind's  eye  saw  the 
palatial  residence  with  its  treasured  contents  dispersed  by 
indifferent  heirs;  the  empty  halls  falling  from  their  high 
estate,  used  perhaps  as  warehouses  or  storerooms. 

On  the  day  before  the  exhibition  was  to  close,  Lubin  came 
to  his  office  looking  as  if  he  had  passed  a  sleepless  night.  He 
confided  to  Mr.  Weinstock  the  thoughts  which  had  kept 
him  awake,  and  as  he  talked  them  over  he  worked  himself  up 
to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  that  he  grabbed  his  hat  and 
bolted  out  of  the  door,  saying,  "I  am  going  to  Mrs.  Crocker 
right  now  to  persuade  her  to  give  the  gallery  to  the  city." 

Lubin  was  too  practical  a  man  to  be  led  far  by  the 
fantasies  of  socialism.     Mrs.  Agresti  says  of  him: 

Of  the  socialist  state  as  advocated  by  the  followers  of 
Karl  Marx  he  had  the  most  -profound  distrust.  He  con- 
ceived it  as  essentially  a  A'ast,  centralized  bureaucracy ;  an 
eater  and  not  a  producer  of  wealth ;  an  instrument  for  the 
protection  of  mediocrity ;  crushing  all  initiative  and  enter- 
prise ;  by  nature,  parasitic.  He  believed  that  the  perpetual 
struggle  of  forces  in  the  economic  world  is  the  only  means  of 
progress,  but  for  that  struggle  to  be  fruitful  knowledge  must 
replace  ignorance ;  chaos  must  give  way  to  order ;  anarchy 
to  the  higher  synthesis  of  forces.  He  was  a  strong  believer 
in  cooperation  as  a  check  on  excessive  individualism,  and 
above  all  and  before  all  he  believed  in  democracy,  which  he 
derived  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  religious  ideals  which 
were  his. 

In  industry  he  believed  agriculture  was  basic, 
and  he  acquired  a  farm  largely  to  learn  what  was  the 
matter  with  farming.  He  felt  that  the  exchange  of  the 
farmer's  products  for  his  necessaries  needed  to  be  on 
a  basis  of  justice  instead  of  the  unstable  foundation  of 
ignorance,  and  inasmuch  as  farm  prices  were  made  in 
world  markets,  he  outgrew  Sacramento  and  became  in 
ternational  in  his  outlook.  He  conceived  of  an  organi 
zation  that  would  enable  farmers  all  over  the  world  to 
know  the  conditions  of  their  industry  and  the  prices 
they  ought  to  receive  for  their  labors.  And  with  the 
zealot's  fervor  and  the  successful  business  man's 
tenacity  and  skill  he  proceeded  to  make  such  an  institu- 
tion his  life-work.  He  needed  the  patronage  of  govern- 
ment, and  he  began  a  canvass  of  the  rulers  of  Europe 
to  find  a  government  that  would  take  this  new  institu- 
tion under  its  wing.  Diplomatic  experience  might  have 
deterred  him,  but  no  rebuffs  of  bureau  he?ds  and  chan- 
celleries had  any  effect.  He  finally  met  the  King  oi 
Italy,  and  he  talked  to  him  exactly  as  a  Hebrew  prophet 
might  have  talked  to  any  king.     Says  his  biographer: 

As  we  drove  away,  he  gave  me  some  account  of  this  strange 
conference.  He  had  told  the  king  that  as  the  success  of  a 
merchant  is  reckoned  at  the  end  of  a  year  by  the  amount 
of  dollars  he  has  been  able  to  accumulate,  so  the  success  of  a 
ruler  is  determined  by  the  work  of  historic  importance  he  has 
been  able  to  perform.  "I  bring  you  the  opportunity  to  per- 
form a  work  of  historic  importance,  which  will  entitle  you 
to  more  enduring  fame  than  the  Cssars ;  they  earned  fame 
by  wars,  you  could  earn  it  by  working  for  peace,  the  peace 
of  righteousness.  You  are  of  course  a  very  important  person 
here,  but  remember,  you  are  a  small  potato  in  the  world,  the 
monarch  of  a  third-rate  country.  fake  up  this  work  in 
earnest  and  at  one  leap  Italy  can  lead  the  nations  in  the 
great  fight  of  our  day — the  fight  for  justice  in  economic 
relations." 

The  associations  of  concentrated  capital  and  energy  re- 
sulting in  trust,  merger,  and  combine,  were  to  be  countered 
by  organizing  the  agricultural  interests  through  the  influences 
exerted  directly  and  indirectly  by  an  International  Chamber  of 
Agriculture.     This  chamber  was  to  be  semi-official,  the  initia- 


tive for  its  foundation  being  taken  by  the  governments  on 
the  invitation  of  the  King  of  Italy.  In  effect,  it  would  be  an 
economic  parliament  with  advisory  and  consultative  powers, 
through  which  the  farmers  of  the  world  could  express  their 
needs  and  wishes.  Its  primary  function  would  be  to  gather 
and  disseminate,  on  a  world-wide  scale,  dynamic,  price- 
forming  information  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
growing  crops  and  on  the  world  demand  for  them.  Such  in- 
formation, gathered  by  each  nation  and  assembled,  sum- 
marized and  published  telegraphically  by  the  central  chamber, 
would  place  the  farmers  in  possession  of  that  inside  informa- 
tion on  crop  conditions  and  stocks,  on  transport  facilities  and 
market  needs  which  had  hitherto  beeii  gathered  by  private 
interests  and  used  as  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  astute  specu- 
lator and  price   manipulator. 

At  the  time  Lubin  was  talking  thus  in  Rome,  Washington 
was  ringing  with  stirring  denunciations  of  the  trusts,  culmi- 
nating in  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  laws.  Time  and  ex- 
perience have  shown  which  side  was  the  exponent  of  the 
truest  statesmanship  in  this  matter,  and  if  the  organization 
which  Lubin  advocated  has  never  yet  been  given  a  fair 
chance  to  show  all  it  could  do  in  this  direction,  the  other 
policy  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 

In  all  this  Lubin  was  far  from  advocating  state  intrusion 
in  the  domain  of  trade ;  he  always  looked  upon  such  ex- 
periments with  suspicion.  The  developments  he  foresaw  as 
likely  to  arise  from  the  activities  of  the  chamber  were  to 
be  the  result  of  free  association,  initiative,  development ; 
they  were  to  be  no  parasitic  growth  dependent  on  govern- 
ment subsidies.  A  small  percentage  on  the  business  done 
by  produce  exchanges  operating  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Chamber,  or  the  sale  of  "seats"  therein,  would 
provide  the  means  of  meeting  any  expense,  however  con- 
siderable, which  the  formation  and  working  of  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  might  entail.  Government  was  only  to  set 
the  ball  rolling. 

The  author  was  a  participant  in  Lubin's  work  in  a 
secretarial  relation,  and  gives  us  this  intimate  glimpse: 

Those  days  were  not  without  their  humors.  I  remember 
one  very  stiff  and  starchy  representative  of  an  ultra-Tory 
and  extremely  select  London  paper  coming  to  seek  for  in- 
formation. To  Lubin  its  name  stood  for  nothing,  and  he 
suspected  "yellow"  journalism  everywhere.  "I  am  quite 
willing  to  explain  the  proposition  ;  but  I'm  not  going  to  tell 
you  when  I  first  sat  up  in  a  high  chair  or  when  I  ate  my  first 
pap." 

"If  you  knew  the  standing  of  my  paper  you  would  realize 
that  it  would  accept  no  such  trash,"  was  the  frosty  reply 
intended  to  crush  the  ignorant  Yankee. 

"That's  all  very  well,"  Lubin  went  on  serenely,  "but  this 
is  a  question  of  economics.  Now,  I  explain  it  to  you,  and 
that's  all  right ;  but  you  send  in  your  'copy'  to  your  paper, 
and  how  am  I  know  what  sort  of  a  story  will  be  given  out? 
Perhaps  the  editor  will  want  to  cut  it  down,  and  he  calls  in 
Jones.  Now,  Jones  is  the  man  who  writes  up  the  dog-fights, 
and  you  can  imagine  what  sort  of  economics  will  be  the 
result,"  and,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  sacrilege  he  had 
committed,  Lubin  talked  on  to  a  listener  well-nigh  speech- 
less with  indignation,  who  afterwards  remarked  in  an  English 
drawing-room  that  he  didn't  think  any  the  better  of  the  King 
of  Italy  for  taking  up  with  that  fellow  Lubin  ! 

Probably  nothing  is  ever  done  just  exactly  as  its 
author  conceives  it,  and  the  institute  underwent  modi- 
fication as  it  evolved  from  idea  to  reality.  Ultimately  it 
took  this  form : 

The  representatives  of  all  the  adhering  governments  were 
brought  together  in  a  permanent,  deliberative  body,  in  direct 
touch  with  the  governments  from  which  they  emanated  ;  while 
the  Assembly  provided  the  means  of  keeping  this  Permanent 
Committee  in  contact  with,  and  under  the  control  of  the  living 
agricultural  forces  of  a  country,  provided  the  farmers  woke  up 
to  the  importance  of  the  Institute  and  brought  the  necessary 
pressure  to  bear  on  their  home  governments. 

Moreover,  the  Institute  was  to  act,  not  only  as  an  inter- 
national crop-reporting  bureau,  but  it  was  recognized  as  the 
legitimate  organ  through  which  the  agricultural  interests  in 
each  country  could  voice  their  wishes  in  the  international 
sphere,  and  it  was  empowered  to  formulate  them  as  draft  con- 
ventions and  to  submit  them  to  the  several  governments  for 
approval. 

In  fact,  we  have  here  the  first  attempt  in  history  to  create 
an  international  parliamentary  body.  The  protocol  signed  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  forty  governments  represented  at 
the  conference  on  the  seventh  of  June  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  five  may  properly  claim  to  be  a  historic  docu- 
ment, for  it  created  the  first  League  of  Nations,  a  League  of 
Nations   for  economic  betterment. 

The  institute  was  to  be  an  instrument  of  justice. 
But  justice  is  a  mystery,  as  much  as  truth,  and  perhaps 
this  realistic-mystic  saw  it  before  he  died.  Here,  in  his 
own  words,  is  one  of  his  conclusions : 

When  I  was  in  Austria  in  1905  to  bring  the  matter  of-  the 
proposed  Institute  of  Agriculture  before  the  leading  agri- 
cultural bodies  in  that  country,  I  saw  amongst  others  Count 
Hohenbluhm.  We  had  to  talk  through  an  interpreter,  as  I 
do  not  speak  enough  German  to  converse  with  him  freely. 
After  the  main  outline  had  been  set  forth,  and  Hohenbluhm 
gathered  that  governments  were  likely  to  play  a  prominent 
part  in  the  proposed  Institute,  that  it  was,  in  fact,  propos.ed 
to  make  it  a  state  institution,  he  began  swearing  and  using 
such  unparliamentary  language  that  even  my  scanty  German 
sufficed  to  gather  that  storms  were  raging.  "What  is  he 
doing?"  I  asked  of  the  interpreter.  "Is  he  swearing  at  me?" 
"Oh,  no."  came  the  reply,  "not  at  you ;  it  is  the  bureau- 
cracy, and  do  not  ask  me  to  translate  :  his  language  is  awful." 

Well,  I  thought,  the  old  gentleman  evidently  has  some 
grievance  ;   I  expect  he  is  something  of  a  crank. 

Since  the  Institute  has  been  at  work,  I  have  learned  much. 
I  have  learned  that  Hohenbluhm  was  not  such  a  crank  after 
all,  that  even  the  calmest  might  be  betrayed  into  strong 
language  if  they  had  much  to  do  with  the  animal  known  as 
bureaucracy.  Bureaucracy  is  the  biggest  eater  and  the  biggest 
loafer  that  ever  oppressed  the  sons  of  man.  and  the  socialists 
might  we'll  pause  and  learn  from  Hohnbluhm  before  they  ad- 
vocate that  all  the  complicated  machinery'  of  modern  life  be 
controlled  by  an  enlarged  and  inflated  bureaucracy.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  Institute  has  been  enough  to  settle  my  opinion 
on  the  value  of  bureaucracies. 

We  can  not  follow  the  institution  into  all  the  details 
of  its  functioning,  but  at  least  David  Lubin  started 
something.  As  E.  H.  Harriman  remarked  after  the 
San  Francisco  fire,  it  does  not  so  much  matter  what 
you  begin,  as  it  does  that  you  begin  something.  And 
in  his  motive,  few  finer  characters  have  been  revealed 
to  us  in  these  days  than  that  of  the  Sacramento  mer- 
chant. 

David  Lubin  :  A  Study  in  Practical  Idealism.  By 
Olivia  Rossetti  Agresti.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
$3.50. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEW^S. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  Friday,  November  10,  1922  (four 
days),  were  $116,800,000;  for  the  correspond- 
ing week  of  last  year  ending  Saturday.  No- 
vember 12,  1921  (five  days),  $108,200,000;  a 
gain  of  $8,600,000. 

While  the  bond  market  has  been  less  active 
during  the  last  thirty  days  and  prices  have  re- 
ceded moderately,  there  continues  to  be  a 
strong  underlying  demand  for  good  investment 
issues.     The  decline  in  the  general  level   of 
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bond  prices  is  not  primarilj'  the  result  of  hesi- 
tation on  the  part  of  permanent  investors  or  a 
symptom  of  saturation  of  the  market.  It  is 
rather  a  reflection  of  the  gradual  elimiaation 
of  speculative  and  temporary  influences. 
Throughout  the  period  of  cheap  money  and 
rapidly  rising  prices  there  was  a  heavy  ab- 
sorption of  securities  for  the  purpose  of 
making  immediate  profits,  says  Commerce 
Monthly.  Anticipation  of  an  increased  need 
for  money  for  the  financing  of  manufacturing 
and  merchandising  operations  and  the  decreas- 
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ing  attractiveness  of  investments  in  bonds,  ex- 
cept from  the  longer  viewpoint,  has  resulted 
in  a  considerable  selling  of  securities  by  tem- 
porary holders.  Declines  that  have  taken 
place  are  a  wholesome  indication  of  a  gradual 
return  to  normal  conditions  in  the  bond  mar- 
ket and  its  domination  by  demand  from  in- 
vestors. 

The  outstanding  event  in  the  securities  mar- 
ket during  the  period  from  September  16tb  to 
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October  15th  was  the  offer  for  subscription 
by  Secretary  Mellon  on  October  9th  of  $500,- 
000,000  United  States  bonds  bearing  45^4  per 
cent,  interest,  due  in  1952  and  callable  in 
1 947.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  re- 
served the  right  to  make  additional  allot- 
ments to  the  extent  that  4^  per  cent.  Victory 
notes  or  Treasury  certificates  maturing  De- 
cember 15th  might  be  tendered  in  payment. 

This  is  the  first  long-term  bond  issue  by  the 
government  since  the  war  and  marks  the  first 
step  in  a  reduction  of  the  short-term  debt. 
From  October  17,  1922,  to  January  1,  1923, 
inclusive,  a  total  of  $1,915,000,000  maturing 
United  States  government  obligations  must  be 
paid  or  refunded.  Of  this  amount  $870,000,- 
000  are  Victory  notes,  $420,000,000  are  United 
States  certificates  of  indebtedness,  and  $625,- 
000,000  are  war  savings  certificates.  Matur- 
ing obligations  from  now  until  January  1, 
1929,  amount  to  about  $10,000,000,000,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  bonds 
callable  in   1927,  but  not  due  until  1942. 

The  results  of  the  offer  were  therefore 
watched  with  the  keenest  interest  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  absorptive  power  of  the  market 
for  long-term  United  States  government 
bonds  under  peace  conditions  with  the  se- 
curity offered  on  a  business  basis  and  free 
from  the  patriotic  impulse  as  a  selling  factor. 
It  is  notable  that  subscriptions  were  three 
times  the  offering,  exclusive  of  additional 
bonds  which  may  be  allotted  in  exchange  for 
Victory  notes.  Cash  subscriptions  amounted 
to  $1,400,000,000.  the  remainder  being  Vic- 
tory notes  and  Treasury  certificates  maturing 
December  15th. 

Sales  by  holders  of  Liberty  bonds  in  order 
to  provide  funds  for  investment  in  the  new 
issue  have  caused  substantial  declines  in 
prices  of  the  old  issues,  bringing  the  yields  on 
them  to  increasingly  attractive  levels. 

In  addition  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment bonds  numerous  industrial  and  public 
utility  issues  were  offered  in  the  period  from 
September  16th  to  October  15th  and  there 
were  a  few  fairly  large  offerings.  A  number 
of  industrial  corporations  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  lower  rates  to  refund  outstanding 
loans  made  at  high  rates  at  the  most  dif- 
ficult period  of  the  business  depression. 
Among  the  more  important  issues  during  the 
period  were:  $15,000,000  Cudahy  Packing 
Company  sinking  funds  5j'<s,  due  October  1. 
1937,  offered  at  par  ;  $75,000,000  Federal  Land 
Banks  4%  per  cent,  bonds,  due  May  1,  1942, 
oft'ered  at  101J-<  to  yield  over  4.30  per  cent.; 
$10,000,000  Brier  Hill  Steel  Company  first 
mortgage  5j^s.  due  in  1942,  offered  at  par; 
$12,500,000  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  and 
Light  Company  refunding  and  first  mortgage 
5s,  due  in  1961,  offered  at  92':i  to  yield  about 
5.50  per  cent.;  and  $20,000,000  Province  of 
Ontario  twenty-year  5s,  offered  on  a  basis  of 
about  5.06  per  cent. 


The  security  markets  have  been  subject  to 
a  number  of  influences,  mostly  of  a  bullish 
character,  and  the  result  has  been  largely  in- 
creased speculative  activity  with  greater  public 
participation  and  a  new  high  level  reached  for 
the  average  of  fifty  representative  stocks.  This 
latter  is  proof  that  the  general  trend  is  still 
strongly  upward  and,  while  considerable  dis- 
tributive selling  may  be  going  on  in  some  is- 
sues, many  other  stocks  may  be  expected  to 
sell   much   higher. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Allies,  now 
that  the  Turkish  situation  is  simmering  down, 
will  turn  their  attention  to  an  intelligent  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  German  repara- 
tions. We  have  made  it  clear  that  any  par- 
ticipation by  us  in  the  matter  is  contingent 
upon  Europe's  checking  her  wild  and  wasteful 
expenditures  for  armament. 

The  almost  immediate  oversubscription  of 
the  government's  new  bond  issue  is  excellent 
evidence  of  the  sound  financial  condition  of 
the  country.  But  this  financing,  together  with 
the  prospect  of  some  $3,500,000,000  more  with- 
in the  next  year,  has  served  to  check  the  ad- 
vancing tendency  in  the  investment  market 
temporarily  at  least.  This  condition  has  been 
augmented  by  the  reviving  industries'  increas- 
ing demand  for  money  and  also  the  seasonal 
requirements  for  moving  the  crops. 

Meanwhile,  stocks  and  other  speculative  se- 


curities of  industrial  companies  and  railroads 
reporting  large  earnings  and  even  better  pros- 
pects may  be  expected  to  reflect  these  con- 
ditions by  higher  market  prices.  Conse- 
quently it  is  becoming  increasingly  important 
to  exercise  careful  discrimination  in  selecting 
securities  either  for  investment  or  specula- 
tion. 

The  declaration  of  large  stock  dividends  by 
the  Standard  Oil  and  other  companies  has  re- 
sulted in  an  orgy  of  speculation  in  their  shares 
and  has  fired  Wall  Street's  imagination  re- 
garding similar  possibilities  elsewhere  in  the 
list.  There  are  many  companies,  such  as 
United  States  Steel,  the  equipments  and  cer- 
tain of  the  rails  and  public  utilities,  which 
have  wisely  conserved  war-time  and  other 
earnings  and  are  therefore  in  a  position  to  cut 
very  juicy  melons. 

The  steel  industry  recovery  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  strikes  has  exceded  expectations 
and  operations  are  now  not  very  far  from  the 
peak  of  last  June.  This  month's  unfilled 
tonnage  statement  of  United  States  Steel  is 
the  largest  in  nineteen  months,  and  further 
heavy  inquiries  and  orders  by  the  railroads 
are  being  reported.  Equally  surprising  has 
been  the  success  with  which  the  railroads  are 
meeting  the  large  demands  upon  them  for  the 
moving  of  coal,  steel,  the  crops  and  general 
merchandise.  Car  loadings  in  the  week  end- 
ing October  30th  were  the  largest  of  any 
single  week  of  this  year.  This  is  a  pretty  good 
indication  of  satisfactory  conditions  in  indus- 
try throughout  the  country.  Also  this  heavy 
traffic  should  result  in  excellent  net  earnings 
for  the  railroads  during  the  fall  months. — 
The  Room  Trader. 


The  Equitable  Trust  Company  ot  New  York 
has  been  appointed  transfer  agent  of  the  new 
common  stock  of  the  American-Foreign  Oil 
Corporation.  . 

Nothing  else  that  has  happened  in  the  in- 
vestment market  this  fall  has  caused  so  much 
comment  in  banking  circles  as  the  break  in 
the  new  government  4 '4  per  cent,  refunding 
bonds  below  par  within  the  last  few  days, 
says  Co}>unerce  and  Finance,  It  is  the  big 
surprise  of  the  year.  Less  than  two  weeks 
ago,  immediately  after  they  were  issued,  the 
new  4!:is  commanded  a  handsome  premium. 
Today  they  are  selling  at  a  substantial  dis- 
count, while  other  government  issues  are  pro- 
portionately lower.  The  natural  query  of  in- 
vestors is,  Why  should  a  bond  which  was 
oversubscribed  three  times  decline  so  quickly 
below  the  subscription  price? 

It  is  easier  to  ask  that  question  than  to  an- 
swer it.  However,  on  the  face  of  things  it 
would  appear  that  the  oversubscription  was 
very  largely  a  paper  one.  That  is  to  say,  a 
large  number  of  subscribers  applied  for  a 
much  larger  number  of  bonds  than  they  in- 
tended to  take  up.  They  did  so  because  they 
expected  the  issue  to  be  oversubscribed  and 
wished  to  be  sure  to  get  some  bonds.  The 
consequence  was  that,  although  the  total  issue 
of  the  bonds  to  cash  subscribers  was  only 
$511,390,000,  or  not  much  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  subscription,  many  of  the 
subscribers  received  a  larger  allotment  than 
they  had  expected  or  were  prepared  to  take 
up.  Accordingly  when  their  bonds  were  de- 
livered to  them  they  were  forced  to  liquidate 
a  portion  of  them. 

Another  class  of  sellers  were  banks  and 
other  large  investors  who  switched  from  the 
refunding  bonds  into  Liberties  because  of  the 
large  discount  at  which  the  latter  sold. 
Finally,  so-called  "sharpshooters"  sold  the  re- 
funding 4lis  short  when  they  learned  that  a 
liquidating  movement  was  on.  with  the  idea  of 
buying  the  bonds  back  at  lower  prices  and 
thereby  scalping  a  profit. 

The  foregoing  is  what  may  be  called  the 
superficial  reasons  for  the  break  in  the  price 
of  the  new  government  bonds.  One  must 
probe  deeper  to  ascertain  the  underlying  cause 
of  the  decline,  not  only  in  the  refunding  4;^s, 
but  in  Liberties  as  well.  In  the  writer's 
opinion  two  causes  are  operating  to  weaken 
the  market  for  government  bonds.  One  is 
dear  money.  The  other  is  the  expectation  of 
another  large  government  refunding  emission 
either  late  this  year  or  early  next  year. 

The  current  weakness  of  all  government 
issues  started  in  the  Liberty  bonds.  The  break 
in  the  new  refunding  Al^s  was  merely  a  sym- 
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pathetic  one.  Liberties  have  been  declining 
primarily  because  money  rates  have  been  go- 
ing up.  Advancing  money  and  a  rising  bond 
market  are  incompatible.  As  heretofore  ob- 
served in  this  column,  business  corporations 
which  had  surplus  funds  while  business  was 
slack — and  most  of  the  larger  ones  had — in- 
vested them  in  securities.  Banks  did  the  same. 
But  when  industrial  and  trade  demands  for 
money  expanded  this  fall  I  oth  corporations 
liquidated  investments  because  it  was  cheaper 
to  do  so  than  to  borrow  money  in  the  open 
market.  Banks  also  liquidated  in  order  to 
lend  the  money  to  commercial  borrowers  at 
higher  rates  of  interest  than  Liberty  bonds 
return.  It  does  not  appear  that  liquidation 
so  far  as  banks  are  concerned  has  been  as 
heavy  in  the  East  as  it  has  been  in  the  West, 
where  the  demand  for  funds  to  move  the 
crops  has  been  very  large. 

The  question  how  long  the  liquidating 
movement  will  last  is  also  a  hard  one  to  an- 
swer. It  is  likely  to  continue  as  long  as  the 
seasonal  demand  for  money  persists.     On  the 
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Other  hand  that  demand  probably  is  at  its 
peak  now.  Already  the  reserve  position  of 
banks  is  strengthening  and  money  rates  are 
showing  indications  of  receding.  It  is  not 
likely  that  money  will  go  much  if  any  higher. 
Assuming  that  money  has  reached  its  seasonal 
peak,  the  conclusion  is  justified  that  govern- 
ment bonds  will  not  go  much  lower  than  they 
are.  Liberty  bonds  in  particular  are  begin- 
ning to  look  cheap.  Offerings  are  being  ab- 
sorbed by  investors  who  realize  that  4J4  per 
cent,  government  bonds  selling  at  discounts 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  points  are  cheap. 
The  writer  would  rather  buy  Liberties  at  pres- 
ent levels  than  sell  them.  Downward  read- 
justment of  prices  of  railroad  bonds  also  has 
brought  market  values  down  to  attractive 
levels  where  good  investment  buying  by  sav- 
ings banks,  insurance  companies,  and  large 
private   individuals   is   making   its  appearance. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  investors  who  have 
held  their  corporation  bonds  through  this  re- 
adjustment period  should  sell  them  now. 

New  bond  offerings  again  were  on  a  mod- 
erate scale  last  week,  as  was  to  be  expected 
in  view  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
general  bond  market.  They  totaled  only,  $46,- 
139,000.  Utility  issues  and  tax-exempt  state 
and  municipal  offerings  were  the  largest.  The 
latter  were  in  particularly  good  demand  be- 
cause with  the  near  approach  of  winter  and 
the  necessary  cessation  of  road-building,  the 
volume  of  new  emissions  of  that  class  shows 
signs  of  slackening.  Price  bases  of  bonds  in 
the  tax-exempt  group  ranged  from  3.90  per 
cent,  for  gilt-edged  securities  to  6  per  cent. 
for  the  less  desirable  descriptions,  with  the 
average  basis  around  4  per  cent.  Several 
issues  of  railroad  equipment  trusts  were 
offered  and  were  well  taken.  An  issue  of 
$1,800,000  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 


Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company 
and  the  balance  with  the  Lorain  Steel  Com- 
pany. 

Approximately  50,000  tons  of  the  rails,  or 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  ordered,  will  be  used 
on  the  Pacific  system  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific. 

This  will  provide  a  total,  of  330  miles  of 
rails  for  use  in  the  West,  of  which  217  miles 
is  to  be  of  110-pound  rails  and  113  miles  of 
ninety-pound  rails.  The  110-pound  rails  are 
the  heaviest  ever  used  in  railroad  construc- 
tion work  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Increasing  traffic  in  the  West  and  the  use 
of  new  and  heavier  locomotives  in  hauling 
trains  is  responsible  to  a  large  extent  for  the 
huge  rail  order  placed  by  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific. 

The  new  rails  are  for  use  in  construction 
work  during  the  year  1934. 


ployed.  These  are  the  purchases  which  will 
be  first  dislodged  by  reviving  business 
activity,  and  although  there  is  no  pronounced 
movement  of  this  kind  such  selling  may  have 
been  a  factor  in  the  weakness  which  has  re- 
cently developed.     . 

The  Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
has  been  appointed  registrar  of  the  stock  of 
the  Niagara  Lockport  and  Ontario  Power  Com- 
pany. The  Equitable  has  also  been  appointed 
agent  to  disburse  the  stock  dividend  payable 
December  30th  to  common  stockholders  of 
the  American  Steel  Foundries. 
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41/^  per  cent,  equipment  bonds  sold  at  prices 
to  yield  4.90  per  cent.  The  coupon  rate  set 
a  new  low  mark  for  equipment  trusts  in  the 
New  York  market. 

Not  much  is  doing  in  foreign  bonds.  No 
European  offerings  are  in  the  air  at  present, 
but  a  $5,000,000  Colombia  loan  was  brought 
out  Monday.  Chile  may  issue  $10,000,000 
new  bonds  here.      . 


The  demand  for  money  is  moderate,  and 
rates  are  a  little  firmer  than  a  month  ago. 
Time  money  is  454  to  5  per  cent.,  commercial 
paper,  4^  to  4^.  Call  money  touched  6  per 
cent,  in  the  last  week  of  the  month,  but  this 
was  occasioned  by  temporary  needs  and  the 
rate  brought  a  flood  of  ofl'erings.  The  going 
rate  is  about  4  to  4^  per  cent.  Accept- 
ances,   4   per   cent. 

The  demands  upon  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  have  increased  but  slightly,  their  dis- 
counted bills  going  up  from  $434,000,000  to 
$457,000,000  during  October,  with  most  of  the 
increase  in  the  Eastern  banks.  Apparently 
liquidation  in  the  Western  banks  is  taking 
care  of  new  demands,  says  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York. 

The  bond  market  has  been  reactionary, 
with  the  government  refunding  loan  seem- 
ingly the  disturbing  factor.  The  loan  was 
greatly  oversubscribed,  giving  the  impression 
of  a  sharply  competitive  investment  market,; 
but  the  fact  that  the  bonds  have  since  sold 
below  par  indicates  that  dealers  over- 
reached themselves  in  their  bidding.  There 
are  duplicate  orders  in  the  bond  business  as 
in  merchandising,  and  evidently  some  people 
in  this  instance  got  more  bonds  than  they 
really  wanted. 

Although  the  new  government  issue  is  part 
of  a  refunding  operation,  it  appeals  to  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  investors  than  the  outstanding 
issues,  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  are  of 
short  maturities,  while  the  new  bonds  run 
longer  than  any  other  obligations  of  the  na- 
tional government.  Hence  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  new  issue  would  cause  some  disturb- 
ance in  the  markets.  The  entire  bond  list  has 
been  off  several  points  from  the  top,  and  the 
reaction  in  bonds  has  been  influential  in  the 
stock  market  as  well. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  only 
have  banking  institutions  been  free  buyers  of 
investment  securities  during  the  past  year, 
but  business  houses  have  bought  important 
amounts  as  well,  actuated  by  the  same  mo- 
tive,   i.  e.,  to  keep  idle  funds  temporarily  em- 
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Advocates  of  government  or  municipal 
ownership  are  constantly  agitating  the  people 
to  expend  public  funds  in  development  of  in- 
dustrial  undertakings,   says  the  Manufacturer. 

In  spite  of  most  costly  experiences  the 
people  seem  to  be  periodically  carried  away 
with  arguments  or  prejudices  advanced  for 
carrying  out  such  schemes. 

Detroit,  Michigan,  is  now  furnishing  an 
object  lesson.  The  street  railway  was  made 
the  goat  in  that  city  and  politicians  succeeded 
in  influencing  the  people  to  purchase  the  pri- 
vate system,  thus  loading  the  city  with  heavy 
financial  obligations. 

Promises  were  made  that  the  line  would  be 
self-supporting  and  that  the  taxpayer  would 
not  be  further  obligated. 

What  is  the  result?  Six  short  months  after 
election  the  voters  are  asked  to  relieve  the 
street  railway  lines  from  paving  between 
street-car  tracks  and  load  this  expense  onto 
the  general  taxpayer.  The  private  company 
formerly  paid  for  this  paving. 

Also  the  voters  are  asked  to  authorize  a 
new  $5,000,000  bond  issue  to  cover  cost  of 
extensions  and  to  help  pay  for  200  new  '^-creet- 
cars  which  the  campaign  argument  said  would 
be  paid  for  out  of  earnings  of  the  system. 

The  people  of  Detroit  are  "stung,"  just  as 
the  people  of  Seattle  have  been  "stung"  ;  just 
as  the  people  of  numberless  towns  have  been 
"stung,"  and  just  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  "stung"  by  political  management 
and  operation  of  public  utilities  and  trans- 
portation  systems. 
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President  Harding  thinks  this  country  ought 
to  put  an  end  to  tax-exempt  securities  and  it 
is  understood  that  the  Administration  will 
favor  the  passage  of  a  bill  designed  to  this 
end. 

A  great  financial  menace  to  this  country  to- 
day is  the  growth  of  tax-exempt  issues, 
especially  those  issued  by  states  and  munici- 
palities. 

The  result  of  issuing  these  securities  cuts 
two  ways — tax  burdens  are  heavily  increased 
as  the  result  of  accumulating  public  debt,  but 
worst  of  all,  every  dollar  of  tax-exempt  se- 
curities issued  relieves  the  holder  of  these 
securities  from  paying  any  taxes  on  the  in- 
come derived  therefrom. 
I  Thus  the  public  pays  taxes  to  cover  the 
mortgage    it   has    placed    against    its    property 


and  it  also  must  make  up  the  taxes  lost 
through  exempting  holders  of  tax-exempt  se- 
curities from  paying  their  just  share  of  the 
cost  of  government. 

The  latest  figures  given  at  the  recent  con- 
vention of  the  Farm  Mortgage  Bankers'  As- 
sociation of  America  show  an  outstanding 
amount  of  tax-exempt  securities  estimated  at 
nearly   $30,000,000,000. 

A  wealthy  man  can  put  his  money  in  these 
securities  and  escape  all  taxation  burdens. 
Should  such  a  law  remain   unchanged? 


The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  placed 
an  order  with  steel  plants  in  the  East  for 
75,000  gross  tons  of  rails  for  delivery  in  1923, 
according  to  announcement  made  by  William 
Sproule,  president  of  the  company.  The  value 
of  the  order  is  between  $3,000,000  and 
$4,000,000. 

Of  the  amount  of  rails  ordered,  sub- 
stantially   73,400    tons    were    placed    with    the 
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High  coupon  rate  bonds  are  being  called 
in  increasing  numbers.  Far  sighted  inves- 
tors are  checking  the  call  features  of  their 
bonds,  and  looking  ahead  for  profitable  re- 
investment. 

To  serve  such  investors,  we  have  prepared 
an  analysis  of  a  high  grade  conservative 
issue  which  contains  valuable  conversion 
privileges  and  a  good  opportunity  for  ap- 
preciation. 

Write,  'phone  or  call,  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  supply  you  with  this  information. 

Call  Sutter  3434 
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"The  downward  swing  of  bond  prices,"  says 
a  Hutton  dispatch,  "has  proceeded  to  a  point 
where  many  investment  authorities  anticipate 
a  moderate  volume  of  tax  selling.  The  de- 
preciation from  the  1922  peak  of  several  for- 
eign issues  has  been  more  than  ten  points, 
while  losses  running  from  four  to  eight  points 
have  been  common  in  both  the  gilt-edged  and 
more  speculative  investments.  As  usual,  a 
great  many  people  have  neglected  to  recognize 
signs  of  a  change  in  the  trend  until  it  be- 
came so  strong  as  to  really  hurt  their  pocket- 
books." 
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The  Cathedral. 

To  Mr.  Walpole,  pride  of  place, 


goism,  and 
self-satisfaction  are  evidently  the  deadliest 
crimes  in  the  calendar,  whether  ethical  or 
social.  For  though  few  can  rise  to  high  po- 
sition unattended  by  these  doubtless  disagree- 
able mannerisms,  he  seizes  on  the  person  of 
such  a  one  in  Archdeacon  Brandon  to  mete 
out  the  most  direly  tragic  of  fates — more  dire, 
in  fact,  than  those  bestowed  on  less  honor- 
able characters  of  "The  Cathedral."  Whether 
Mr.  Walpole  intended  it  or  not,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  that  ecclesiastical  novel  without 
becoming  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  its  great  central 
character — rather  than  with  his  erring  wife 
or  weak  political  enemies.  All  the  world  ad- 
mires strength,  and  Archdeacon  Brandon  was 
a  monument  of  the  admirable  commodity  until 
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fate  and  the  author  marked  him  for  their 
prey.  We  suspect  Mr.  Walpole  of  having 
started  with  the  blithe,  if  platitudinous,  deter- 
mination to  illustrate  the  lack  of  beauty  in  an 
egotistic  temperament  and  of  having  found 
the  archdeacon  so  much  more  interesting  in 
the  processes  of  his  creation  and  damnation 
than  any  of  the  mediocrities  which  round  out 
the  remaining  dramatis  persona,  that  almost 
against  his  will  the  author  became  a  sympa- 
thetic ally.  At  any  rate  the  moral  of  "The 
Cathedral"  is  rather  the  inherent  nobility  of 
a  strong,  unyielding  character  than  the  wages 
of  sin  which  are  death.  Granted  that  the 
archdeacon  died  in  the  prime  of  life  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  his  self-absorbed  career,  and 
Mr.  Walpole  leaves  no  doubt  on  that  score— 
the  fatal  continuity  of  events  is  complete — 
still,  we  are  not  convinced  that  he  deserved 
to  die.  So  though,  alas,  too  few  of  us  get 
our  deserts  in  this  world,  whether  for  good 
or  ill,  the  lesson  of  "The  Cathedral"  is  ren- 
dered a  little  impotent. 

As  a  picture  of  provincial  ecclesiastical  life 
"The  Cathedral"  will  rank  with  Trollope's 
classics.  It  is  as  dry  in  spots  and  as  rich  in 
verisimilitude.  R-   G. 

The     Cathedral.       By     Hugh     Walpole. 
York:    George  H.    Doran   Company;   $2. 


New 


Greek  Poets  of  the  Alexandrian  Age. 

When  the  study  of  Greek  literature  was 
more  dominated  by  the  romantic  attitude  than 
it  is  today  scholars  were  accustomed  to  tell  us 
that  the  fine  flower  of  Greek  literary  genius 
withered  when  Athens  fell  and  ibat  what  fol- 
lowed was  only  the  uninspired  work  of  Alex- 
andrian pedants.  Today,  fortunately,  a  few 
have  applied  a  more  sensible  type  of  criticism 
to  that  much  maligned  literary  epoch.  Those 
whose  conception  of  the  Alexandrian  age  is 
as  antiquated  as  that  of  H.  G.  Wells  in  his 
"Outline  of  History"  should  read  these  excel- 
lent translations  of  three  poets  who,  if  we 
except  Apollonius  and  Theocritus,  are  the  most 
worthy  representatives  of  what  the  Alexan- 
drians   accomplished  in  verse. 

We  have  in  this  volume  the  Greek  text  of 
the  "Phenomena"  of  Aratus,  of  the  "Alexan- 
dra" of  Lycophron,  and  of  the  hymns,  epi- 
grams, and  fragments  of  Callimachus.  The 
translations  of  Messrs.  Mair  are  readable  and 
scholarly.  The  accounts  of  the  lives,  works, 
manuscripts,  and  editions  of  the  poets  are 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  general  reader. 

Callimachus  and  Lycophron.  With  an  Eng- 
lish translation  by  A.  W.  Mair.  Aratus.  With  an 
English  translation  by  G.  R.  Mair.  Loeb  Classical 
Library.  London:  WiUiam  Heineraann;  New 
York:   G.   P.   Putnam's    Sons;    $2.25. 


Chasing  and  Racing. 
It  is  said  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  England's 
first  official  prime  minister  and  one  of  her 
most  successful  state  pilots,  that  his  game- 
keeper's letter  was  the  first  he  opened  every 
morning.  Many  another  man  before  and 
since,  great  and  small,  has  been  preeminently 
interested  in  sport,  and  such  a  one  is  Harding 
Cox,  who  has  recently  given  us  his  sporting 
memoirs  in  "Chasing  and  Racing,"  the  record 
of  a  long  lifetime  of  recreation.  One  must  go 
to  Who's  Who  to  learn  that  Major  Cox  really 
had  any  other  existence  at  all,  though  in  the 
latter  sanctum  of  biographic  candor  and 
reticence  we  find  that  "Cockie,"  as  he  was 
known  to  sporting  life,  had  a  military,  profes- 
sional, and  social  career,  not  to  mention  his 
position  as  artistic  dilettante.  He  was  a 
painter,  composer,  and  journalist,  having  had 
his  finger  in  most  of  the  sporting  newspaper 
pies  of  the  day.  But  he  was  also  dramatic 
critic  of  Vanity  Fair.  And  though  hunting 
and  racing  were  among  his  most  persistent 
avocations,  he  confesses  himself  not  primarily 
a  horseman,  but  rather  a  breeder  of  terriers. 
But  all  this  is  about  Major  Cox  himself,  whose 
vitalic  and  versatile  personality  decidedly 
dominates  his  chronicle.  The  latter  is  a  rec- 
ord of  the  author  as  gentleman  jockey,  hunter, 
and  master  of  the  Old  Berkeley  Fox  Hounds. 

Chasing  and    Racing.      By  Harding  Cox.      New 
York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $5. 


Three  O'Neill  Plays. 
If  G.  B.  Shaw  had  written  "The  Hairy  Ape," 
"Anna  Christie,"  and  "The  First  Man"  he 
would  have,  with  the  usual  Shaw  candor, 
added  them  to  his  list  of  unpleasant  plays. 
Shaw,  however,  compared  to  Eugene  O'Neill, 
is  like  a  brilliant  antic  undegraduate  beside  a 
stern  ascetic,  so  coldly,  so  solemnly,  and  with 
such  reprobation  does  O'Neill  view  life  and 
humanity. 

He  spares  us  nothing ;  nothing,  that  is,  that 
is  permissible  in  literature.  But  the  popu- 
larity of  his  plays — and  that  is  one  of  the 
insoluble  puzzles,  considering  the  tastes  of  the 
theatre-going  public — shows  that  the  public 
doesn't  think  he  goes  too  far. 

But  he  gives  us  stern  and  discomfiting 
truths.  And,  being  a  master  in  dramatic 
construction,  and  in  the  forceful  presentation 
of  his  theme,  the  volatile  public  derives  the 
needed  "kick"   from  his  plays. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  the  patronage 
of  the  consolidated  multitude  whose  united 
favor  spells  success  could  have  been  attracted 
to  "The  Hairy  Ape"  ?  But  the  sombre  O'Neill 
was  informed  by  his  infallible  instinct  that  the 


contrast  between  Yank  and  Mildred  would 
make  an  unforgettable  situation.  Thus,  when 
the  white-robed  Mildred  advances,  in  order  to 
gratify  her  idle  curiosity,  into  the  stoker's 
hole  she  hears,  "I'll  show  yuh !  I'll  crash 
yer  skull  in !  I'll  drive  j'er  teet'  down  yer 
troat !  I'll  cut  yer  guts  out  for  a  nickel,  yuh 
lousy    boob,    yuh    dirty,    crummy,    muck-eatin' 

son   of  a  ."     I  may  add  that  the  dash 

is  not  filled,  O'Neill,  while  supplying  unlimited 
quantities  of  rough,  water-front  invective, 
carefully  avoiding  the  use  of  prohibited  ex- 
pressions. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  daughters  of  the  rich 
who  have  seen  the  play  got  quite  a  thrill  out 
of  this  situation,  in  which  the  nonchalant 
Mildred,  overhearing  the  unconscious  Yank's 
billingsgate,  faints  in  a  sudden  paralysis  of 
horror. 

The  idea  of  the  play  is  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  man  in  condemning  his  brethren  in  a  com- 
mon humanity  to  live  and  toil  under  such 
brutalizing  conditions. 

"Anna  Christie,"  which  attained  great  suc- 
cess in  New  York,  is  a  naturalistic  play  which 
involves  the  destinies  of  toilers  of  the  sea 
and  a  reformed  prostitute.  The  woman  hates 
men,  but  finally  learns  to  love  an  honest  one. 
And  to  the  amazement  of  everybody,  the  play 
has  a  so-called  happy  ending. 

O'Neill,  however,  considers  it  no  ending, 
but  "life  flowing  on;  of  the  past  which  is 
never  the  past — but  always  the  birth  of  the 
future — of  a  problem  solved  for  the  moment, 
but  by  the  verj'  nature  of  its  solution  involv- 
ing new  problems." 

However  the  author  may  have  been  mis- 
judged or  misunderstood  in  this  play,  its  truth- 
fulness allied  to  a  touch  of  mystic  sjmbolism 
fascinated  theatre-goers,  and  although  its 
plain  inference  that  life  is  a  rotten  institution 
is  not  always  acceptable  to  what  makes  up  the 
mass  of  theatre-goers,  still  the  larger  per- 
centage of  them  in  New  York  attended. 

In  the  third  play,  "The  First  Man,"  the  au- 
thor ruthlessly  puts  us  through  a  hearing  of 
the  moanings  and  screamings  of  a  woman  in 
the  pangs  and  perils  of  childbirth. 

And  besides  the  play  of  raw  cosmic  forces 
attendant  on  this  solemn  function  he  throws 
out  in  savage  relief  the  small-town  spite  of 
the  dying  woman's  relatives ;  or  relatives  by 
marriage,  who  besmirch  her  reputation,  even 
to  the  very  portals  of  eternity. 

The  husband  is  the  type  of  man  that  hates 
the  unconscious  child  who  is  instrumental  in 
causing  the  mother's  death ;  a  dramatic  en- 
hancement, as  seen  through  his  creator's  tem- 
perament, of  the  feeble  creature  such  a  thing 
is  in  life. 

The  play  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  other 
two,  and  is  plainly  not  destined  for  success  on 
the   boards. 

The  Hairy  Ape,  Anna  Christie  (Pulitzer  Prize 
winner.  1922),  The  First  Man.  By  Eugene 
O'Neill.     New  York:    Boni  &  Liveright;   $2. 


Frances  Charles. 
In  1904  there  came  from  the  press  of 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  the  first  novel  of  Frances 
Charles,  a  San  Francisco  High  School  grad- 
uate, entitled  "In  the  Country  God  Forgot." 
It  was  an  Arizona  story  of  a  year  of  drouth 
and  water  famine.  The  Nation  said :  "The 
sky,  cacti,  and  drouth  of  Arizona  are  stamped 
in  on  the  brain  as  one  reads.  The  characters 
loom  forcibly  out  of  the  arid  air."  Of  "The 
Siege  of  Youth"  the  Argonaut  critic  wrote; 
"Frances  Charles  has  once  more  read  her  title 
clear  to  the  possession  of  uncommon  power. 
.  .  .  The  place  of  her  book  is  among  the 
notably  good  ones  of  the  year."  "The 
Awakening  of  a  Duchess"  and  other  stories 
followed.  Then  owing  to  uncertain  health, 
the  busy  pen  and  active  brain  were  com- 
pelled to  quietude  for  a  period.  On  Septem- 
ber 26,  1922,  Frances  Charles  died  at  her 
home  in  San  Francisco.  There  is  said  to  be 
a  book  manuscript  in  her  desk  waiting  the 
finishing  touches.  It  is  to  be  hoped  a  ca- 
pable hand  may  give  it  to  print. 


Notes  of  Books  and  Authors 

Two  Macmillan  books  whose  announcement 
has  been  received  with  special  interest  are  the 
new  history  of  H.  G.  Wells,  which  is  to  be 
called  "A  Short  History  of  the  World,"  and 
the  new  novel  of  May  Sinclair,  entitled  "Anne 
Severn  and  the  Fieldings." 

Margot  has  a  rival  it  seems  in  candor  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  publishers'  announcement 
of  the  'Indiscretions  of  Lady  Susan"  (Apple- 
ton),  memoirs  of  Lady  Susan  Townley,  in 
which  the  distinguished  reminiscer  chronicles 
her  impressions  of  three  continents.  She  has 
evidently  not  been   deterred  by  Margot's  fate. 

In  November,  1859,  Charles  Darwin's  "The 
Origin  of  Species"  was  first  given  to  the 
world,  Appleton  being  the  original  publishers 
of  the  American  edition.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
were  the  publishers  of  not  only  Darwin's 
works,  but  also  those  of  Huxley,  Tyndall, 
Spencer,  and  the  other  pioneers  of  modern 
scientific   thought. 

Egoksellers  and  publishers  and  librarians 
get  used  to  strange  mangling  of  titles  ;  but  a 
prize  should  certainly  go  to  an  English  book- 
seller's assistant  who  got  muddled  between 
the  title  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Maxwell's  latest  novel, 
"Spinster  of  This  Parish,"  and  another  "best 


seller"  which  need  not  be  named,  and  sent  to 
Mr.  Maxwell's  publisher  for  a  copy  of  "If  the 
Spinster  Comes." 

"The  Man  Who  Knev/  Too  Much,"  by  Gil- 
bert K.  Chesterton,  will  be  published  by  Har- 
per &  Brothers  this  month.  The  book  is  a 
collection  of  detective  stories  of  crimes  in 
diplomatic  and  criminal  circles  which  must  be 
handled  with  delicacy,  as  The  Man  Who  Knew 
Too  Much  demonstrates.  These  are  detective 
stories  that  are  "different." 

Those  who  are  beginning  to  learn  to  ride 
will  welcome  "Elementary  Equitation,"  to  be 
published  soon  by  the  Duttons.  Its  author,  J. 
Barretto  de  Souza,  is  an  internationally  known 
riding  master  who  has  prepared  his  book  to  fit 
the  needs  of  beginners,  since  there  are  al- 
ready many  books  for  fairly  expert  riders. 
"Elementary  Equitation"  is  superbly  illustrated 
by  Victor  Nikoll,  the  horse  painter. 

Several  books  in  special  illustrated  editions 
have  been  brought  out  by  Macmillan.  Pal- 
grave's  "Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and 
Lyrics"  is  illustrated  with  reproductions  of 
many  of  the  masterpieces  of  art,  Masefield's 
"Right  Royal"  has  both  color-plates  and  line 
drawings  by  Cecil  Aldin,  the  English  artist 
v/hose  "Fallowfield  Hunt"  and  "Old  Inns  of 
England"  are  so  popular;  a  third  old  favorite 
in  new  guise  is  Stephens'  "Crock  of  Gold," 
with  decorations  in  color  by  Wilfred  Jones. 

"Climates  of  the  Continents,"  by  W.  G. 
Kendrew,  will  be  published  immediately  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press  American  Branch. 
The  author  presents  the  main  features  of  the 
climate  of  each  region  considered  especially  in 
relation  to  the  greater  units  of  the  globe,  and 
the  text  contains  149  figures.  A  general 
knowledge  of  meteorology*  is  assumed.  Hither- 
to there  has  been  no  adequate  description  of 
the  actual  climates  of  the  countries  of  the 
earth,  considered  regionally,  available  in 
English. 

Perhaps  Washington  never  told  a  lie,  but 
some  of  his  biographers  have  been  telling 
them  about  him  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
cherry  tree.  One  of  the  two  things  that  we 
all  know  about  Washington  is  that  he  ex- 
horted his  people  to  beware  of  "entangling  al- 
liances." William  Roscoe  Thayer  now  tells  us 
in  his  "George  Wasnington"  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Company)  that  the  phrase  is  not  Washing- 
ton's and,  in  fact,  did  not  appear  on  the 
political  horizon  until  it  was  first  used  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  his  inaugural  address, 
1801,  sixteen  months  after  Washington  was 
aead  and  buried. 

William  Lyon  Phelps  gives  the  following 
'nformation  in  regard  to  his  new  book,  "Hu- 
man Nature  in  the  Bible."  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  in  October  : 
"The  stories  of  the  Old  Testament  a'"e  in- 
terpreted from  the  literary  point  of  view,  the 
personages  judged  by  modern  standards  of 
character,  and  the  Bible  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuous revelation  of  man,  more  profound  in 
its  insight  and  more  truthful  in  its  presenta- 
tion of  human  nature  and  exhibiting  more 
literary  art  than  any  other  book  in  the  world. 
The  object  of  the  book  is  partly  to  inspire 
renewed  reading  and  study  of  the  Bible,  as 
the  most  interesting  collection  of  masterpieces 
ever  written." 
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BRIEFER  REVIEWS. 


An  understanding  of  democratic  ideals,  and 
those  of  our  own  government  particularly,  is 
essential  to  intelligent  citizenship — and  more 
so  since  the  war  and  its  aftermath  of  bolshe- 
vism  than  ever  before.  Shailer  Mathews,  dean 
of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  planned  a  guide  for  the  present 
generation  in  "The  Validity  of  American 
Ideals"  (The  Abingdon  Press;  $1.75),  a  book 
that  is  the  result  of  his  lectures  on  the  Ben- 
nett Foundation   at  Wesleyan   University. 

The  reader  who  enjoys  exploring  odd  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  vicariously  will  like  "Last 
Days  in  New  Guinea"  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.), 
which  is  Captain  Monckton's  sequel  to 
"Taming  New  Guinea,"  a  history  broken  off 
by  the  war.  In  his  second  book  the  resident 
magistrate  of  this  section  of  the  Papuan  world 
takes  up  his  government  of  the  Northern  Di- 
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vision  of  New  Guinea,  one  in  which  all  his 
predecessors  had  either  met  with  death  or 
disgrace.  Captain  Monckton's  story  of  his 
successful  administration  over  the  Binandere 
tribe,  "a  people  who,  though  fierce,  warlike 
cannibals,  were  also  honest,  truthful,  and 
moral  to  the  last  degree,"  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  travel  books  of  the 
year.  A  profusion  of  photographs  and  two 
maps  enhance  the  value  of  this  chronicle  of 
an,  as  yet,  unexploited  territory. 

Forrestine  C.  Hooker  has  produced  another 
charming  animal  story  in  "Star,  the  Story  of 
an  Indian  Pony"  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. ; 
$1.7 ST,  which  though  it  purports  to  be  the 
biography  of  a  pony  is  also  a  chapter  in  the 
all  but  vanished  Indian  life  of  the  West.  Mrs. 
Hooker  is  the  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  army  and  they  have  been  stationed 
many  j'ears  in  Indian  country,  so  that  the 
author  of  "Star"  is  as  familiar  with  the  red- 
skin as  she  is  with  horses.  The  book  has  an 
introduction  by  Lieutenant-General  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  who  organized  a  command  at  Fort 
Dodge  to  move  against  the  hostile  Southwest 
Indians  in  1S74,  when  the  latter  had  assembled 
to  drive  out  the  buffalo  hunters. 

A  book  that  represents  an  immense  amount 
of  scholarly  research,  which  happens  inc" 
dentally  to  be  easily  assimilated  as  general 
information,  is  Dr.  Walter  Libby's  "The  His- 
tory of  Medicine  in  Its  Salient  Features" 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $3).  Dr.  Libby 
is  not  an  M.  D.,  but  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
and  the  author  of  "An  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Science."  The  book,  which  traces 
the  history  of  its  subject  from  the  priest- 
physicians  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia  (who  had 
already  guessed  at  the  phenomenon  of  the 
blood's  circulation  which  was  to  revolutionize 
medical  science  in  the  seventeenth  century) 
to  the  latest  surgery  developed  by  the  Eu- 
ropean war,  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  lec- 
tures delivered  before  third-year  students  in 
one  of  the  American  schools  of  medicine.  An 
observation  one  must  make  in  following  the 
history  of  medical  science  is  that  it  owes  much 
of  its  progress  to  war.  For  example,  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  universities  were  particularly 
late  in  providing  instruction  in  medicine,  the 
first  celebrated  German  surgeons  acquired 
their  skill  on  the  battlefield  in  the  numerous 
campaigns  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Alice  Day  Pratt  writes  with  gusto  of  her 
adventures  as  a  homesteader  in  Oregon  in  "A 
Homesteader's  Portfolio"  (Macmillan ;  $2). 
Miss  Pratt,  who  boldly  describes  herself  as  a 
teacher  and  a  spinster,  came  West,  took  a 
holding,  pitched  a  tent  on  it  and  raised  white 
Leghorns.  Such  were  her  courageous  and 
humble  beginnings,  to  be  attended  as  such 
should  be  by  marked  success.  For  any  one 
contemplating  a  plunge  into  agrarian  life  "A 
Homesteader's  Portfolio"  can  not  fail  to  be 
interesting,  but  the  book  has  undoubted  merit 
also  as  an  accurate  picture  of  one  of  the  most 
primitive  existing  countrysides.  A  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  famous  Pendleton  round-up 
is  a  suitable  introduction  to  life  in  Oregon. 

An  adventure  story  with  a  new  locale  is 
"The  White  Desert,"  by  Courtney  Ryley 
Cooper  (Liitle,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.75).  For  the 
desert  is  not  one  of  sands  and  arroya,  but  of 
the  green-white  iced  stretches  across  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  in  Colorado.  The  plot  bristles 
with  crime,  circumstantial  evidence,  bad  lum- 
ber men,  a  good  priest,  a  maligned  hero  and 
the  inevitable  little  girl  of  the  hills.  Mr. 
Cooper  places  his  characters  in  a  country 
where  romance  and  adventure  abound  on  all 
sides. 


Chamois    le,ather    is    not    taken    from    th& 
chamois,  but  from  the  flesh  side  of  sheepskin. 


New  Books  Received. 

Escape.      By    Jeff  cry    E.    Jeffery.      New    York: 
Thomas  Seltzer;  $2. 
A  novel. 

The  Boy  Magician.     By  Raymond  Dixie.     Bos- 
ton: Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1.50. 
Simplified    magic. 

The  True  Story  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks.  Boston: 
Lothrop,   Lee  &  Shepard    Company;    $2, 

Juvenile. 

The  Story  op  Our  Constitution.  By  Eva 
March  Tappan.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company;   $1.50. 

Neither  Here  nor  There.     By  Oliver  Herford. 
New  York:    George  H.    Doran   Company;   $1.50. 
"A  mirror  of  frivolity." 

On  a  Chinese  Screen.  By  W.  Somerset 
Maugham.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   $2. 

Travel  sketches  of  China. 

The  King's  Arrow.  By  H.  A.  Cody.  New 
York:    George  H.   Doran    Company;    $2. 

An  adventure  story  by  the  author  of  "The  Fron- 
tiersman." 

Tales  Told  by  the  Gander.  By  Maud  Radford 
Warren  and  Eve  Davenport.  New  York:  George 
H.    Doran    Company;    $2.50. 

Mother  Goose  and  her  friends,  illustrated  by 
Charles  A.    Federer. 

Fool's  Hill.     By  Leona  Dalrymple.     New  York: 
RobertW.  McBride  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
A  novel. 

The  Romantic  World  of  Music.  By  William 
Armstrong.      New   York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $5. 

Story,  anecdote,  and  personal  recollections  of  tlie 
leading  operatic  singers  known  to  America  in  re- 
cent years. 

Do's    and    Don't's    for    the    Playwright      By 
Fanny  Cannon.     Chicago:  T.  S.  Denison  &  Co. 
A  manual  for  the  writer  of  plays  for  amateurs. 

The    Critical    Game.      By    John    Macy.      New 
York:    Roni   &   Liveright;    $2.50. 
A  defense  of  criticism. 

Rope.      By  Holworthy  Hall.      New  York:   Dodd, 
Mead  &   Co.;   $1.75. 
A  novel, 

Meade's  Headquarters,  1863-1865,  Boston:  The 
Atlantic  Monthly;  $4, 

Letters  of  Colonel  Theodore  Lyman,  from  the 
Wilderness  to  Appomattox,   selected  and  edited  by 

George    R.    Agassiz. 

The  Subconscious  Courtship,     By  Berta  Ruck. 
New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
A  novel. 

Pre-Raphaelites    and    Other    Poets.      By    Laf- 
cadio  Hearn.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Lectures  selected  and  edited  by  John  Erskine. 

The    Strange    Attraction.      By    Jane    Mander. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.90. 
A  story  of  New  Zealand. 

Moby  Dick.  By  Herman  Melville.  New  York: 
Dodd.    Mead  &   Co.;    $3.50. 

With  illustrations  by  Mead   Schaefer. 
Twenty-One      Letters     of      Ambrose      Bierce, 
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By  Honore  Willsie 
The  story  of  a  wild  young  rider  of  the 
Western  cow  country  and  the  girl 
Judith — vivid,  fearless,  capable  of  fierce 
passions.  A  tense,  bitingly  human  story 
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he    has    failed   to    do.  $2 
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"THE  SKIN  GAME." 


We  were  in  the  new  England,  gazing,  ab- 
sorbed, through  an  open  door,  and  witnessing 
a  detail  of  the  present-day  social  upheaval  in 
that  land.  "The  old  order  changeth,  giving 
place  to  new."  Galsworthy,  as  ever  calm, 
judicial,  detached,  shows  us  a  phase  of  the 
I  present  struggle  between  the  old  county  fami- 
lies  and   the   war-made    rich. 

Each  must  be  true  to  himself,  the  patricians 
clinging  to  the  old  ways,  the  old  authority,  the 
old  kindly  attitude  of  sovereign  dispenser  of 
grace  to  the  peasantry ;  or  at  least  that  was 
the  attitude  of  the  best  of  them.  The  new 
men,  with  commercial  blood,  and  the  energy 
of  a  genius  for  business,  see  only  the  business 
possibilities  in  the  beautiful  countryside,  and 
thirst  to  turn  the  smiling  vales  surrounding 
the  stately  homes  of  England  into  a  hideous 
turmoil  of  factories  and  mines. 

In  spite  of  bis  belonging  to  the  upper 
classes,  Galsworthy  has  always  had  a  pro- 
found pity  for  the  down  dog.  His  cool,  dis- 
passionate tone  baffles  many  readers  who  at- 
tempt him,  his  lack  of  sentimentality  and 
heated  partisanship  preventing  them  from 
recognizing  that  he  is  a  great  humanitarian. 
He  can  interpret  to  us  with  marvelous  insight 
the  soul  of  the  humblest  charwoman  ;  even  one 
lowlier  and  more  toil-worn  and  poverty- 
stricken  than  Mrs.  Jones  in  "The  Silver  Box." 
What  wonder,  then,  that  this  clear-sighted 
reader  of  men's  souls  can  make  us  see  into  the 
mental  and  emotional  processes  of  a  parvenu 
Hornblower,  as  well  as  into  those  of  men  of 
his   Own   class? 

Galsworthy  is  so  innately  reasonable  that  all 
his  refinement,  his  intellectuality,  his  culture 
can  not  prevent  him  from  feeling  sj'mpathy  for 
those  base-born  climbers  who,  in  this  new, 
war-changed  England,  ask  for  social  recog- 
nition from  the  coldly  withdrawing  aristocrats 
whose  lands  and  granges  and  castles  they  are 
buying.  Conflict,  in  fact,  useless  hostilities,  the 
cruelties  practiced  by  human  beings  on  each 
other,  whether  industrial,  social,  or  physical, 
are  hateful  to  Galsworthy.  He  considers  this 
sort  of  thing  horribly  debasing  to  the  human 
family.  The  conflict  he  shows  us  in  "The 
Skin  Game"  is  founded  on  a  motive  of  lesser 
.  importance  than  those  treated  of  in  many  of 
Galsworthy's  plays ;  in  "The  Silver  Box,"  for 
instance,  in  "Justice,"  and  "The  Strike."  But 
it  shows,  set  forth  in  the  strong  yet  simple 
manner  in  which  the  Galsworthian  drama  is 
expressed,  a  timely  phase  of  the  eternal  hu- 
man  conflict. 

The  two  families,  the  aristocratic  Hillcrists 
and  the  rich  plebeians,  that  might  have  gravi- 
tated toward  friendly  social  relations  because 
the  youth  of  the  day  is  progressive,  demo- 
cratic, and  perceptive,  are  made  bitter  enemies 
by  the  uncompromising  social  conservatism  of 
the  senior  Hillcrists. 

With  that  remarkable  skill  in  stagecraft 
which  enables  him  to  present  in  cumulative 
progression  just  the  scenes  and  events  which 
make  the  question  present  itself,  the  story 
tell  itself,  strongly,  directly,  and  dramatically, 
we  finally  see  the  ethical  point  unfold.  Can 
even  as  knightly  a  soul  as  Squire  Hillcrist's 
enter  into  such  a  fight  and  remain  un- 
smirched? 

Promises  are  broken  on  both  sides,  and 
though  victory  has  apparently  perched  on  the 
Hillcrist  banners,  the  battle  has  left  fearful 
devastation  in  its  wake:  lifelong,  unsleeping 
enmities,  a  family  tragedy,  sundered  lives,  and 
young  hearts  embittered  toward  each  other 
whose  dawning  sentiments  if  permitted  to 
flower  into  love  might  have  been  the  means 
of  welding  the  two  families  into  a  part  of 
that  social  union  between  the  high  and  the 
lowly  born  that  is  bound  to  come  yet  in  tihs 
new  England  that  is  still  in  the  throes  of 
its  painful  birth. 

"The  Skin  Game"  is  acted  with  almost  if 
not  quite  perfect  realism  by  the  English  com- 
pany that  is  interpreting  it.  The  perform- 
ance impresses  by  its  naturalistic  treatment  of 
a  theme  founded  on  human  ethics. 

The  result  is  an  absorbing,  even  impressive 
performance.  Mr.  Galsworthy  classifies  his 
pl:iy  as  a  tragi-comedy ;  an  excellent  classi- 
fication, for  we  perceive  the  high  comedy  of 
human  nature  in  play,  the  dramatic  urge  of 
the  conflict,  and  the  tragedy  that  is  caused 
not  only  by  a  breaking  heart,  but  bv  the  flavor 
of  an  unworthily  won  victory  to  a  soul  at- 
tuned to  an  unassuming  but  unswervinR  no- 
bility. 

The  personnel  of  the  company  is  ve'y  in- 
tere='ing,    partly    on    account    of    its    marked 


English  flavor,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very 
necessary.  American  players  can  give  a  very 
good,  but  not  perfect,  imitation  of  British 
characters,  but  they  are  not  in  the  atmosphere. 
as  are  this  group  that  William  Brady  has 
sent    us. 

Audrey  Cameron,  in  the  part  of  Jill  Hill- 
crist, is  a  fascinating  little  figure,  with  her 
boyish  air,  her  tranquil  poise,  her  serene  up- 
to-dateness — as  she  expresses  Jill — and  a  most 
attractive  individualistic  charm  that  she  owns, 
but  does  not  exert.  A  very  sane  young  act- 
ress, w^ho  expresses  completely  yet  without 
emphasis  the  kind  of  being  Jill  is :  well- 
balanced,  reasonable,  finely  perceptive,  affec- 
tionate, and  tolerant;  yet  with  an  underlying 
stratum  of  class  feeling  that  for  all  her 
twentieth-century  flavor  causes  her  to  cling  to 
her  own  when  the  social  war  breaks  out. 

A  remarkably  good  presentation  by  Matthew 
Boulton  of  Hornblower,  the  energetic  upstart, 
won  cordial  recognition  from  a  deeply  inter- 
ested and  profoundly  appreciative  audience. 
Almost  too  fine  and  dignified  looking  for  the 
character,  Mr.  Boulton's  art  is  such  that  it 
enables  him  with  but  a  minimum  of  make-up 
to  make  over  his  physiognomy  to  express  the 
plebeian  origin  and  the  commercial  hardness 
underlying  the  superficial  bonhomie  of  a  man 
who  is  naturally  a  driving  wedge.  Kate  Wing- 
field's  portrayal  of  Mrs.  Hillcrist  lacks  the 
aristocratic  exterior.  But  have  we  riot  seen 
pictures  of  queens  that  look  like  cooks?  Miss 
Wingfield  represented  a  woman  of  patrician 
origin  with  a  base-born  soul,  and  did  it  au- 
thoritatively except  for  a  voice  that  at  times 
was  rather  too  strident.  Her  expression,  her 
pose,  and  even  the  less  startling  tones  of  her 
voice  were  in  keeping,  Herbert  Bunston's 
Hillcrist  conveyed  with  a  most  pleasurable  ef- 
fect of  sincerity  the  idea  of  the  finer  kind  of 
the  landed  gentry  ;  the  sort  of  men  we  have 
met  in  some  of  Galsworthy's  novels  who  feel 
a  sense  of  high  responsibility  toward  the 
humbler  tenants  of  their  land.  And  Arthur 
Bowyer  presented  another  type  made  familiar 
to  us  in  English  fiction :  the  land-owner's 
agent,  who  is  indispensable  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate  and  develops  a  sort  of 
callousness  in  his  dealings  with  the  tenant 
that  his  thinner-skinned  employer  may  not 
always  attain. 

Ann  Delafield  gave  a  romantically  moving 
impersonation  of  the  lovely  Chloe  who  was 
the  means  of  bringing  home  to  the  squire's 
saddened  perceptions  that  even  the  fighter  who 
fastidiously  tries  to  keep  the  women  out  of 
the  fight  may,  when  he  enters  "the  skin  game," 
be  the  unconscious,  unintentional  means  of 
hounding  a  woman  to  death.  Messrs.  Fortes- 
cue  and  McEwen  filled  their  small  roles  satis- 
factorily, Eugene  Wellesley  gave  a  very 
cleverly  faithful  depiction  of  the  dapper  auc- 
tioneer rallying  his  cohorts  to  the  charge,  and 
Ine  Cameron  and  Frank  Sherlock  were  true 
to  life  both  in  their  get-up  and  their  acting 
as  the  ti,vo  evicted  peasants,  Ine  Cameron,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  doubling  in  the  role  of 
the  spying  maid  with  her  sneering  smile;  an 
extremely  well  done  bit. 

"The  Skin  Game"  provides  another  instance 
of  Galsworthy's  impartiality  in  presenting  a 
case.  He  shows  the  faults  and  virtues  on  both 
sides,  and  leaves  it  to  you  to  make  the  de-. 
cision.  Being  logical,  non-partisan,  and  never 
sentimental,  he  is  not  and  never  will  be  a 
great  favorite  with  the  masses,  who  want  you 
to  knock  them  on  the  head  and  say.  "Thus 
must  you  think."  But  he  is  one  of  the  leading 
figures  in  the  literature  and  drama  of  the  day. 
He  is  a  modernist,  and,  aside  from  rather 
too  warm-blooded  a  tendency  in  dealing  with 
sex  questions,  according  to  Anglo-Saxon 
taste,  his  thought  is   always  worth   following. 


WHEN     KNIGHTHOOD    WAS     IN 
FLOWER." 


All  the  young  things  are  rushing,  bright- 
eyed  and  expectant,  to  the  Curran  this  week, 
where  they  will  see  a  magnificent  fashion 
show  of  the  sixteenth-century  period.  The 
picture,  a  romantic  comedy  upon  which  a  for- 
tune has  been  lavished,  is  made  from  a  best- 
seller widely  read  more  than  a  decade  ago, 
and  now  rescued  from  oblivion  because  of  its 
great  possibilities  for  camera  exploitation. 

The  story  lends  itself  well  to  photographic 
depiction,  its  historical  background  being  a  de- 
cided asset. 

There  is  no  particular  novelty  in  the  treat- 
ment, for  in  "The  Three  Guardsmen"  and 
"The  Prisoner  of  Zenda"  we  have  also  seen 
kings  in  their  magnificent  courts  syrrounded 
by  gorgeous  sycophants,  lovely  princesses 
shrined  in  romance,,  and  troups  of  intrepid 
horsemen  galloping  away  and  away,  through 
mysterious,  arched  gateways,  over  bridged 
highways,  and  pursued  through  storm-beaten 
forests  by  mounted  cavaliers  of  equal  courage 
and   tenacity. 

Mary  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry  VIII,  is  de- 
picted as  a  demure  madcap  with  a  fine,  well- 
grown  Tudor  will  of  her  own  with  which  she 
dared  to  oppose  that  of  the  burly  Henry  VUI. 

The  characters,  kings,  courtiers,  churchmen, 
a  jester,  ladies  in  waiting,  ambassadors,  and 
so  forth,  are  represented  by  players  who  are 
well  selected  because  of  some  appropriate  line 
of  feature,  as  in  the  cases  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,    Duke    of   Buckingham,    and   Due   de 


Longueville,  or  for  some  special  grace  in  the 
wearing  of  the  court  costumes. 

Sad  to  say  there  is  no  great  beauty  among 
the  women.  The  part  of  Mary  Tudor  is  taken 
by  Marion  Davies,  v/ho  doesn't  know  how  to 
act ;  or  at  least  she  knows  mighty  little  about 
the  art. 

She  has  three  ways  of  expressing  emotion 
by  her  features :  a  frown,  a  smile,  and  open- 
ing her  mouth.  However,  she  has  a  pretty 
figure,  and  no  doubt  many  who  failed  to  re- 
mark her  lack  of  the  native  distinction  due  to 
a  princess  of  the  blood  accepted  her  as  a 
beauty,  more  particularly  as  she  wore  a  dif- 
ferent costume  in  every  scene  and  a  perfectly 
thrilling  series  of  veiled  and  laced  and  em- 
broidered and  jeweled  headdresses. 

Muscularly  Miss  Davies  is  a  very  active 
actress,  and  she  certainly  came  out  strong  in 
the  scene  at  the  inn,  where,  garbed  as  a  boy 
page,  she  was  as  lively  as  popcorn  as  she 
danced  about  her  teasing  assailant  and  slapped 
him   energetically  with   her   sword. 

It  struck  me,  however,  that  in  the  demeanor 
of  the  princess  there  was  little  to  convey  a 
suggestion  of  the  clipped,  pruned,  tamed, 
trained  and  repressed  demeanor  of  a  royal 
maiden  whose  every  gracious  motion  and 
gesture  should  express  that  she  is  a  human 
court  ornament. 

Mary  Tudor  giggled,  and  fluttered,  and 
chattered,  and  almost  nudged  her  lady-in- 
waiting;  and  out  in  open  court  the  princess 
and  Brandon  held  hands  with  that  absence  of 
a  perception  of  the  conventional  fitness  of 
things  that  one  often  perceives  in  the  pictured 
results  of  a  movie  producer's  efforts  at  sug- 
gesting drawing-room  elegance  and  class  tone. 

Forrest  Stanley  is  quite  a  handsome  and 
romantic  figure  in  the  role  of  Brandon,  and 
carries  himself  gallantly  in  doublet  and  hose. 
There  is  a  lot  of  pretty  sword-play  in  the 
piece,  plenty  of  action,  and  those  exciting  cli- 
maxes which  thrill  young  blood  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  the  Curran  is  going  to  draw 
well  during  a  prolonged  run. 


AT  THE  PLAZA. 

Different  American  and  French  standards 
have  clashed  in  the  attempted  adaptation  of 
"S.  S.  Tenacity"  to  the  tastes  of  English- 
speaking  audiences.  The  French  would  enjoy 
the  long  monologues  of  Hidoux — provided  the 
role  were  played  in  first-class  style — while  the 
Americans  would  become  restless  and  im- 
patient during  their  protracted  delivery ;  and 
did  so  in  spite  of  the  genuine  merit  of  Irving 
Dillon's  representation. 

The  theme  of  the  play  is  scarcely  strong 
enough  to  please  the  seeker  for  tense  drama, 
and  requires  the  most  delicate  and  careful 
treatment.  A  girl — the  pretty  waitress  at  a 
respectable  inn  at  a  French  port — is  swayed 
between  the  youthful  homage  of  a  clean- 
minded,  romantic  adolescent  and  the  more 
materialistic  admiration  of  a  maturer  man. 
She  veers  toward  the  youth  ;  but  Bastien,  half 
in  sportive  mood,  half  in  calculation,  induces 
her  to  drink  champagne — a  beverage  for  which 
she  betrays  an  entirely  innocent  partiality — 
with  him.  In  the  scene  which  follows  we  see 
how  the  scruples  of  a  naturally  decent-minded 
girl  break  down  under  the  influence  of  the 
heady  liquor. 

Once  his,  Bastien  has  got  her,  or  his  kind 
has,  for  good.  There  is  no  saving  Therese 
now.     She  is  on  the  downward  path. 

There  is  a  character  symbolism  in  the  title, 
applicable  to  the  two  men  who  wooed  Therese. 
The  story  moves  rather  slowly,  the  dialogue 
tends  to  run  toward  monologue,  and  the  whole 
portrayal  of  an  opening  life  swaying  perilously 
between  the  good  and  the  evil  choice  misses 
dramatic  intensity. 

Only  the  kind  of  acting  that  is  polished  to 
the  greatest  finesse  could  put  us  in  that  mood, 
almost  tragic  in  its  regret,  with  which  we 
would  witness  bright,  tender  girlhood  losing 
its  buckler  and  shield. 

The  company  played  the  piece  well,  and  yet 
not  well  enough.  There  was  an  amateurish 
quality  detectable  in  their  acting,  due,  I  should 
judge,  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  give  and  take 
in  the  dialogue  and  to  the  requirement  of 
super-delicacy  of  treatment  in  the  crucial 
scene.  Phyllis  Blake's  bright  face  is  very  ex- 
pressive ;  Lloyd  Corrigan's  depiction  of  a 
good-natured  materialist  allowing  his  better 
self  to  be  drowned  in  a  flood  of  predatory 
lustfulness  had  its  merits ;  yet  both  fell 
short.  

"The  Drums  of  Oude"  is  a  study  in  atmos- 
phere.    Located  in  India,  land  of  mystery,  we, 
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partly  behind  the  scenes,  see  the  silent  treach- 
ery of  the  Hindu  servants,  and  witness  the 
method  by  which  the  chain  of  seditious  com- 
munication between  the  natives  rallying  to 
the  mutiny — the  famous  one  of  1857 — was 
maintained. 

It  is  a  fine  piece  of  work  that  Austin 
Strong  did  in  building  up  that  atmosphere  of 
mute,  gestureless  dread.  The  piece  does  not 
call  so  tnuch  for  individual  acting  as  for  fine 
stage  direction  accompanied  by  collective  in- 
tensity. We  get  the  required  emotion :  the 
suggestion  of  masked,  invisible  peril  all  about ; 
terrible  peril  menacing  the  military  post,  tem- 
porarily unguarded  save  by  the  British,  bull- 
dog courage  of  a  small  group,  typical  of  the 
men   who  built  up  the  British   Empire. 

Slowly  yet  inevitably  the  action  develops, 
reaching  a  strong  culmination  when  the  siege 
by  the  mutinous  Sepoys  begins,  and  the  fuse 
to  the  magazine  is  lighted,  and  ending  in  a 
note  of  joyful  relief  at  the  sound  of  the  bag- 
pipes   of   the   returning   regiment. 

Mr.  Sam   Hume's  somewhat  impassive  style 
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A  Gift  to  Progress 

California's  highway  of  grandeur 
— the  Skyline  Boulevard — is  under 
construction. 

Beauty  and  utility  joined  hands 
in  the  planning  of  this  avenue  of 
inspiration  that  runs  from  San 
Francisco  along  the  westernmost 
verge    of    our    continent. 

The  Skyline  Boulevard  cancels  a 
"No  Thoroughfare"  sign  that  Na- 
ture placed  on  our  peninsula. 

From  its  north  terminal  at  Sloat 
Boulevard  and  the  Great  Highway, 
the  Skyline  runs  for  eleven  miles 
through  properties  of  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company. 

Two  miles  the  Skyline  runs 
across  Lake  Merced  Rancho;  then 
nine  miles  through  Spring  Valley 
watershed  in  San  Mateo  County, 
opening  to  travel  a  region  that  pre- 
sents noble  picture  after  picture  of 
ocean,  mountain,  lake  and  valley. 

Right-of-way  for  this  northern 
unit  of  the  Skyline  Boulevard  is 
from  80  to  100  feet  wide  in  San 
Francisco,  and  from  80  to  90  feet 
wide   in    San    Mateo    County. 

This  right-ofiway,  for  eleven  miles 
in  two  counties,  is  the  gift  of 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company. 
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is  well  adapted  to  the  role  of  the  major  who 
is  faithful  unto  death.  Mary  Morris  and  Dan 
Totheroh  fill  the  two  other  principal  roles, 
Mr.  Totheroh  without  distinction,  but  the 
young  playwright  is  gaining  the  valuable  stage 
technique  almost  indispensable  to  a  modern 
writer  of  plays. 

Mary  Morris  adjusts  herself  to  the  old- 
fashioned  romance  of  the  love  scene,  and  the 
Hindus  have  been  carefully  tutored  to  be 
pussy-footed  and  silent-fingered. 

Josephine   Hart   Phelps. 
^**- 

Austria's  Musical  Stamps. 

At  least  something  new  has  come  out  of 
the  distress  of  Austria,  in  the  form  of  postage 
stamps  bearing  the  portraits,  not  of  sover- 
eigns, according  to  custom,  but  of  famous 
musicians,  says  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Japan,  it  will  be  remembered,  adorns  her  ex- 
quisite stamps  with  a  chrysanthemum  flower, 
Great  Britain  with  the  portrait  of  the  sover- 
eign, but  Austria  alone  selects  men  whose 
fame  is  in  the  world  of  art. 

Thus  the  two-kronen  stamp  bears  the  por- 
trait of  Francis  Haydn,  the  immortal  com- 
poser of  "The  Creation,"  "The  Seasons," 
"Armida,"  and  a  wealth  of  sacred  and  secular 
music,  not  forgetting  the  national  hymn  of 
Austria.  The  five-kronen  stamp  shows  the 
handsome  face  of  Mozart,  the  inspired  melo- 
dist of  "Don  Giovanni,"  "The  Magic  Flute," 
and  other  masterpieces.  On  the  seven-and-a- 
half-kronen  stamp  appears  the  mighty  and  in- 
comparable Beethoven.  And  on  the  ten-kronen 
stamp  is  the  likeness  of  Franz  Schubert, 
worthy  companion  of  the  other  great  mas- 
ters. 

Musicians  and  philatelists  alike  will  rejoice 
in  these  stamps,  which  are  excellent  examples 
of  the  engraver's  art.  But  connoisseurs  will 
wonder  at  the  judgment  which  placed  on  the 
highest-priced  stamp  of  all,  the  fifty-kronen, 
the  portrait  of  the  composer  of  "The- Beauti- 
ful Blue  Danube,"  "Wine,  Woman  and  Song," 
"Thousand  and  One  Nights"  and  other  fash- 
ionable dances  of  a  generation  or  two  ago. 
Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  Viennese  really 
rank  Johann  Strauss  above  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Schubert  and  Beethoven? 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

Th«  Columbia  Theatre. 

The  second  and  final  week  of  Galsworthy's 
play,  "The  Skin  Game,"  opens  Sunday  night. 
Theatre-goers  are  making  the  most  of  this  en- 
gagement. 

Henry  W.  Savage  will  offer  America's  prima 
donna  comedienne,  Mitzi,  in  her  musical  suc- 
cess, "Lady  Billy,"  by  Zelda  Sears  and  Harold 
Levey,  at  the  Columbia  on  the  night  of  Mon- 
day, November  27th.  Every  three  years  Mitzi 
makes  a  tour  to  the  Coast,  and  this  city  has 
been  included  in  the  few  places  in  which  the 
company  will  play.  A  famed  Savage  singing 
ensemble,  a  metropolitan  cast,  and  a  spectacu- 
lar scenic  production  will  support  Mitzi. 


pOLUMBIA  THEATRE  -1?*.'^ 

^^    GaaryatMuon  Phona  Franklin  I  BO 

Final    Week  Begins   Sunday,    Nov.    19 

Matinees    ll'edttcsday    and    Sattirday 

William    A.    Brady    Presents 

John  Galsworthy's  Greatest  Play 

"THE  SKIN  GAME" 

London   and    New   York  Cast 
Nov.  27— MITZI  in  "Lady  Billy." 


pURRAN  THEATRE  Mr 

^^    Geary  at  Mason  Phone  Prospect,  9300 

Now  Playing  for  a  Short  Engagement 

A    Picturization    of    Charles    Major's    Story    of 
Love  and    Romance 

"WHEN  KNIGHTHOOD 
WAS  IN  FLOWER  " 

Prices     for     All     Performances 

SOc    and    $1    (tax    extra) 
ilatinees  Daily  (except  Sunday) 


RIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

Market  at  Seventh.     Phone  Market  373 

Matinees    Saturday    and   Sunday 

FERRIS  HARTMAN 

AND 

PAUL  STEINDORFF 

Present  the 
Exquisitely  Tuneful  Comic    Opera 


Every    Week 

Is    Music 

Week 

at  the 

RivoU 


"THE  SPRING  MAID" 


Best  Seals  One  Dollar 
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■"oVit^"  25  and  SOc 

EVENINGS    2Sc   TO    $1.25 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN  DRESS 
CIRCLE   AND    LOGES 


Sequoia    Little    Theatre 

1725  WaFhirgton  St.       Pet.  Polk  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Tuesday  and  Saturday  Nights  in  November 

Three  One-Act  Plays 

Dunsanny-Galsworthy-G.  Berneu'd  Shaw 

Prices  $1  and  SOc.  plus  tax. 

Sherman,  Clay's  and  Paul  EJder's 


professor  of  the  harp  at  the  Prague  Con- 
servatory. 

The  ensemble,  composed  of  the  well-known 
artist,  Miss  Ada  Clement,  who  is  one  of  the 
finest  ensemble  players  in  this  state;  Alexan- 
der Saslavsky,  the  eminent  violinist  and  con- 
ductor, who  will  be  first  violin  and  director; 
R.  Mendelevitch,  second  violin ;  Emile  Hahl, 
viola,  and  Otto  King,  violoncello,  will  render 
Smetana's  trio  and  Dvorak's  quintet. 

The  recitals  are  being  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Woman's  Au.xiliary  of  the 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  of  which  Mrs. 
Joseph  Fife  is  the  chairman. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


At  the  Curran. 
"When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower"  is 
shown  twice  daily,  duplicating  the  experience 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  London.  It  is  a 
massive  production,  but  much  of  its  success 
is  owing  to  the  screen  art  of  Marion  Davies 
as  Princess  Mary  Tudor.  She  heads  a  large 
company.  . 

"Spring  Maid"  at  the  RivoU. 

With  Monday's  performance  "The  Spring 
Maid,"  the  Hartman-Steindorff  attraction  at 
the  Rivoli  Opera  House,  will  begin  its  second 
and  last  week.  There  will  be  matinees  Satur- 
day and  Sunday.  The  production  has  at- 
tracted wide  attention  because  of  its  melodi- 
ous music,  the  comedy  of  Hartman  as  a 
tragedian,  the  singing  of  Lillian  Glaser,  John 
Van,  Robert  Carlson,  Lavinia  Winn,  Nona 
Campbell  and  Hazel  Van  Haltren,  the  dancing 
of  Paul  Hartman  and  Edna  Malone,  the 
scenery  of  the  Tylers  and  the  musical  inter- 
pretations given  the  numbers  by  Paul  Stein- 
dorff    and    his    orchestra. 

Because  of  the  limited  capacity  of  the,  the- 
atre the  management  requests  those  planning 
to  see  the  production  to  take  advantage  of  the 
matinees  or  the  performances  early  in  the 
week. 

"The  Bohemian  Girl"  is  announced  as  the 
next  production.       . 

The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

Henry  Santrey,  former  baritone  at  the  old 
Tivoli  Opera,  has  a  good  voice,  and  he  and 
his  band  present  a  popular  programme  which 
is  a  hit. 

Harry  and  Anna  Seymour  are  a  likable, 
youthful  pair,  who  present  bits  of  mirth  and 
melody. 

D.  D.  H.  is  a  mystery,  even  to  the  manage- 
ment. 

Williams  and  Wolfus  are  said  to  be  clever 
humorists. 

"The  Letter  Writer"  is  a  humorous  sketch 
by  Edwin  S.  Burke  and  S.  Jay  Kaufman. 
The  cast  is  composed  of  extraordinary  talent. 

Meehan's  Canines  accomplish  feats  which 
to   the   general   public   might   seem  impossible. 

Vincent  O'Donnell,  "The  Miniature  McCor- 
mack,"  as  this  protege  of  Gus  Edwards  is 
called,  has  youth  and  the  art  of  an  ex- 
perienced showman. 

The  Royal  Gascoignes  begin  where  most 
jugglers  end.  Their  performance  is  a  series 
of  feats  beginning  with  the  most  difficult  and 
ending   with   the   seemingly   impossible. 


Fine  Arts  Ensemble  Concerts. 
The  second  of  the  series  of  four  concerts 
being  given  at  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  by 
the  San  Francisco  Museum  Ensemble  will 
take  place  on  Friday  afternoon,  November 
32d,  when  the  eminent  harpist  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  Kajetan  Attl, 
will  appear  as  soloist.  The  programme  will 
be  of  Bohemian  music,  and  Attl  will  play  a 
group  of  Bohemian  folk  songs,  some  of  which 
have  not  been  heard  before  in  this  city.  He 
will  also  play  a  harp  fantasy  on  Smetana's 
'-'Bartered  Bride,"  arranged  by  Hans  Trnecek, 


Song  Recital 

BY 

JOHN  CHARLES 

THOMAS 

American  Bsiritone 
Sunday  Afternoon,  Nov.  26th 

at  2:30 

Scottish  Rite  Auditorium 

Tickets,  $1.00,  $1.50  and  $2.00    (war  tax  ex- 
tra).     On    sale  at  Sherman,    Clay  &   Co.'s. 
Management   FRANK   W.   HEALY 


EXPOSITION  AUDITORIUM 

Tuesday  Evening,    Nov.   28,   at   8:20 
First  and  Only   San  Francisco   Appearance 

MARCEL  DUPRE 

World  Famous  Organist,  from  Notre  Dame 

Cathedral,  Paris 

A  Programme  of  Rare  Excelleuce 

Reserved    seats,    50c,    7Sc,    $1.      Admission,   25c 
Seats  now   on    sale   at    Sherman,    Clay  &  Co.'s. 
Auspices     Auditorium     Committee, 
Board  of  Supervisors 


The  New  Baiitone. 
Frank  W.  Healy,  under  whose  direction 
John  Charles  Thomas,  the  new  American  bari- 
tone, will  give  a  song  recital  Sunday  after- 
noon, November  26th,  at  the  Scottish  Rite 
Auditorium,  is  in  receipt  of  the  following 
telegram  from  R.  E.  Johnston,  New  York 
manager  of  the  singer:  "Thomas'  second  re- 
cital is  an  even  greater  success  than  the 
first.  The  Herald  says  he  has  an  unusually 
beautiful  voice  and  delighted  his  audience 
with  his  skillful  style  and  musical  feeling. 
The  Tribune  says  he  revealed  traits  that  will 
make  him  a  favorite  with  our  pur-,iic.  Th*= 
Globe  says  his  voice  recalls  Caruso's." 


Marcel  Dupre. 
Marcel  Dupre,  organist  of  Notre  Dame  Ca- 
thedral, Paris,  will  make  his  first  and  only 
appearance  in  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday 
evening,  November  28th,  at  the  Exposition 
Auditorium.  The  auditorium  committee  of 
the  board  of  supervisors,  under  whose  direc- 
tion Dupre  will  appear,  feels  very  fortunate 
in  securing  him  for  San  Francisc"  and  has 
placed  the  price  of  reserved  seats  at  50  cents, 
75  cents  and  $1,  with  admission  at  25  cents. 
Reservations  may  now   be   made   at   Sherman, 


The  Salmagundian  Thumbboxers. 
The  Salmagundi  exhibition  of  thumbbox 
sketches  begins  this  year  on  November  24th 
with  the  usual  stag,  and  thereafter  will  be 
open  to  the  public  from  12  to  6,  Sundays  2  to 
6,  until  the  21st  of  December.  The  walls  ol 
the  gallery  will  be  hung  with  something  like 
five  or  six  hundred  tiny  paintings,  all  of 
them  practically  of  the  same  size. 


The  Lonely  Maidens. 

Young  Meg  is  married: 

She   who    was   the  glory  of  our   woodland   dances, 

She  who   shone  the  whitest  when   the  slow  moon- 
glances 
Played  upon  our  bodies  at  the  midnight  pool; 

For     a     little     gold     ring     she     gave     her     maiden 
laughter. 

The    maiden    hours,     the    merry    hours,     with    no 
thought    after. 
And  the  secrets  of  her  eyes  so  crystal  cool: 

Oh,  it's   ring,  cruel   ring,   is  the  dirge  maids  sing. 

When  the  queen  of  all  their  revels  goes  amarrying. 

Young  Meg   is  married: 

Come  and   let   us   find  where  alone  she  lingers, — 

Dark  hair  tumbled  by  the  soft  wind's  fingers, — 

Pegging  out   her   linen  by  the  lichened   wall; 
There's    a    song    on    her    lips    and    a    smile    just 

sleeping, 
But    not   for    us    her    singing    or    the    wild   blood 

leaping, 
Or    the   smile   that    slumbers    till    she    hears    him 

call- 
Singing,     ring,     pretty     ring,     the    happy    maidens 

sing, 
When  the  lover  of  their  dream  comes  amarrying. 

No,   come  away,  away,  to  tread  our  dances. 
Loneliness  is  better   than    her  stranger-glances 
(Ah!     she    was    our    beauty     and    our    love    so 

long!) — 
Dance  until  the  moon  outshine  her  eyes  so  tender. 
Till  larches  in  the  moonlight  dim  her  white  bride's 

splendor. 
And  the  music  of  our  voices  drown  her  song: 
Singing,  ring,  cruel  ring,  the  lonely  maidens  sing, 
When   the  darling  of  their  heart  goes  amarrying. 

— P.  H.  B.  Lyon  in   IVestminster  Gazette. 


Stucco  and  Stone. 
By   summer   seas  that   lull   your  flight, 

By    drowsy    shores    serenely   old, 
In    gleaming    towns    of    rose    and    white, 

You   will    find  bodies   burnt   to    goI3 — 

There   where   the  waves   are   brought   to    heel, 

There  where  the  Alps,  no  longer  free, 
Come    down    like    elephants    to    kneel 

Beside  the  glazed  and  azure  sea; 
Or — ^parched    for  yellow,    rose,   and   red — - 

Where    madder,    rose,    and  yellow    rot. 
Gay    drooping    palaces    that    wade 

Green    waters   ordurous   and    hot. 
— Edmund  Wilson,  Jr.,  in  the  Double  Dealer. 


Of  the  25,000,000  more  women  than  men  in 
Europe,  Russia  has  the  greatest  surplus. 


daily  bo 
Denver, 
Kansas 

City  and 

Chic£^ 


Solid  Pullman  train 
with  buffet  smoker 
and  Observation  cars 

Fred  Harvey 
dining"  car  service 

Exclusively  for 
first  class  travel 

GiandCanyonline 


Tickets  to  and  from  Europe  via  all  Trans-Atlantic  Lines 
cy4.sk  any  Santa  Fe  Agent 


R.  D.  Johnson,  Div.  Pass.  Agt. 

601  Market  Street 

Phone  Sutter  7600 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

The   Supreme   Court  of  the  United  States 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  order  to  protect  the 
rights  of  minorities  from  the  t>Taimy  of  ma- 
jorities and  stop   the   perrersion  of  the   Con- 
stitution by  zealots;  ^d  so  perhaps  our  pro- 
fessional caviUers  should  not  ca^-ll  too  much 
if  in  the  recent  decision  on  pearl  buttons  it 
failed  to  state  definitively  whether  the  mussel 
from    whose   indurated    overcoat    the    buttons 
are  cut  is  or  is  not  a  wild  animal.     One  part>^ 
to   the  litigation  contended  that  it  was,   the 
other  that  it   faUed  to   exhibit  the  necessarj- 
mobilitv   and   ferocit>'.     In   rendering  the   d^ 
cision  justice  Hobnes  inclined  toward  the  con- 
tention that  the  mussel   is  tame ;   at  least  he 
declared  that  it  should  not  be  classed  with  birds 
and  fishes,  which  have  the  power  of  moving 
about;     each,     of     course,     in    its    respecnve 
spective  element— whereas  the  mussel  neither 
swims    nor    sings.      He    found    that,    hke    the 
farmer   it  is  attached  to  the  land,  and  whether 
tame  or  wild,  is  the  property-  of  the  o^v-ner  of 
the  estate  through  which  runs  the  stream  the 
mussel    regards    as    its    hom^-provided    said 
stream    is   not   navigable.      If   the    stream    be 
navigable,  the   fact  introduces  another  uncer- 
taint5'  with  which  the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
feel  weU   enough   that  day  to   deal.     The  de- 
cision  is    confined,    of   course,   to  the   button- 
bearing  mussel  of  the  streams  tributary  to  the 
Mississippi  River,   and  has  no  power  to  bind 
or    loose    in    the    case    of    the    edible    mussel 
of  tidal  waters.     WTiether   that   be   tame   or 
wild  is  another  question,  even  when  the  navi- 
gabiUtj'  of  such  waters  is  conceded  under  due 
stipulation.      AVe    should    say    that    particular 
question  would  depend  on  how  such  mussels 
are   served.     Simply  steamed  or  stewed,  they 
are  not  ver^^  mid,  at  least  until  they  reach  the 
human  stomach.     They  are  incapable  of  pur- 
suing a  victim   or   committing  acts   of  depre- 
dation or  devastation  of  sufficient  severity  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  court.     To  them  would 
apply  the  doctrine  of  nil  nisi  bonum,  or  caveat 
emptor,   or   ultra    vires,    or   something   of  the 
sort,  or  that  other  one  whose  Latin  formula 
we   forget,   but  whose  clear  meaning  is,   why 
worry,    let    the   tail    go    with    the   hide.      But 
mussels    bordelaise    are    different.      They    are 
wilder  than   the   lupin,   the    eschscholuia,    the 
baby-blue-eye  or  any  other  wild  flower.     Even 
after    death    and    ingestion    they    have    power 
over  men,  power  of  projection,  power  of  loco- 
motion they  never  had  before,  power  to  devas- 
tate,   to    desolate,    to    pursue   and    ruin.      The 
Supreme  Court,  should  the  question  ever  come 
before  it,  need  have  no  hesitancy  in  deciding 
that  mussels  bordelaise  are  the  wildest  thing 
on  the  menu.    We  have  known  Chinamen  in  a 
crowded   car  to   change  their   seats  when  ap- 
proached by   an    order   of   mussels   bordelaise 
that  had  been  eaten  an  hour  before,  and  when 
a  Chinaman  leaves  his  seat  in  a  car  it  is  only 
under  the  most  grievous  compulsion.    We  have 
known    an    American    citizen    of    African    de- 
scent to  flee  in  similar  circumstances  from  a 
fellow-citizen    of   Anglo-Saxon    descent.      We 
have  known  mussels  bordelaise  to  start  an  in- 
cipient   panic    on   a    ferrj'boat — and   this   long 
after  they  were  dead.     There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion   of    it;    the    mussel    bordelaise    is    ferox 
naturs,    or    whatever    it   is    called,    and   it    is 
ferox  with  a  ferocit>'  that  only  time  can  tame. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  help  the   Su- 
preme Court  next  time  it  is  in  difficult^'  with 
buttons. 


such  distress  that  it  looks  to  Lord  Lascelles, 
the  wealthy  husband  of  Princess  Marj-,  to  keep 
it  afloat.  The  Royal  Air  Force  is  almost  de- 
serted. The  betting  clubs  still  prosper;  and 
the  political  clubs,  such  as  the  National  Lib- 
eral, the  Reform,  and  the  Constitution,  have 
their  regular  supporters,  while  those  suppl\^ng 
bathing  and  athletic  and  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions manage  to  get  along.  But  the  old- 
fashioned  drinking  hideout,  once  typical  of 
Piccadillv  and  Pall  Mall,  is  doomed.  Men 
are  drinldng  less  and  hiding  less;  and  since 
skirts  were  shortened  they  have  been  seeing 
much  more  of  the  women. 


the  middle  nineteenth  centurj-;  it  could  not 
be  said  of  him,  as  of  most  modern  dissidents, 
that  his  hostility  to  the  favorite  doctrines  of 
the  time  seemed  to  have  no  higher  origin  than 
mere  cantankerousness.  The  modems  rebel 
sourly  as  a  matter  of  dut>%  but  Blunt  got 
pleasure   out  of  it. 

Mm* 

POIRET  TWILL. 


Many  notable  persons  are  hoping  these  days 
that  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  -n-ill  behave.  They 
k-now  him  for  a  good  old  sport  and  on  that 
they  can  to  some  extent  rely.  But  as  you 
never  can  tell  what  a  person  intends  doing 
until  he  has  done  it,  there  is  ground  for 
anxiet3%  keen  and  cark-ing.  Sir  Thomas  has 
recentiv  been  bitten  with  the  bug  that  makes 
the  most  unexpected  characters  write  imperti- 
nent memoirs,  in  the  Margot  mode ;  the  peskT 
little  itch-mite  that  should  be  classified  scien- 
tificaUv  as  the  Bacillus  Asquithiensis,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  number  and  gender  agree- 
ing, and  whose  literary-  ravages  invariably 
shock  a  puritanical  world  all  waiting  to  be 
shocked  and  hoping,  like  the  lady  in  the  be- 
leaguered cit\-,  that  the  shocks  will  soon  begin 
Because  of  his  sporting  blood  there  is  ground 
to  fear  the  best,  and  because  of  it  there  is 
also  ground  to  hope  for  the  worst,  according 
as  you  may  be  the  reader  or  the  read  about. 
For  a  sport  is  a  sort  of  artist,  one  that  be- 
lieves in  doing  things  with  the  best  effect, 
and  being  a  sport,  how  can  Tommy  avoid 
making  good  stories?  And  as  he  has  had  al- 
most everybody  that  is  anybody  aboard  his 
yacht,  the  Erin,  and  almost  everj^body's  wife, 
and  as  the  Erin  has  so  often  cruised  a  long 
way  from  land,  law,  and  mother  church,  there 
is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  hard  guessing  and 
many  a  headache  over  what  he  may  disclose. 
Of  course,  he  might  give  fictitious  names  to 
his  guests.  In  fact,  no  memoirist  that  was  a 
host  could  do  less.  But  that  will  not  disguise 
the  characters.  Everj-body  will  know  just  who 
is  meant.  Tommy  has  a  tenacious,  clear-cut 
memor\%  and  a  keen  Irish  sense  of  humor,  and 
would  make  the  worst  possible  witness  in  any 
scandal.  What  Irishman  can  help  telling  a 
good  story?  If  Sir  Thomas  can  not  lift  the 
America  cup,  he  can  certainly  lift  a  lot  of  eye- 
brows, and  probably  he  will,  in  spite  of  him- 
self. There  can  be  no  question  of  the  sale- 
ability  of  his  memoirs.  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  some  former  guest  of  the  Erin 
bought  the  whole  edition. 


Orders  for  Poiret  twills  for  the  spring,  1923. 
season  have  been  exceptionally  heavj-,  and, 
from  present  indications,  this  fabric  will  lead 
all  others  in  the  ready-to-wear  field,  says  the 
New  York  Times.  From  the  demand  both  for 
the  present  fall  and  the  coming  spring  woolen 
authorities  believe  that  its  popularity  is  des- 
tined to  parallel  that  of  Canton  crepe,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  success  ever 
achieved  in  the  historj-  of  fabric  meichan- 
dising. 

"For  the  tailored  dress,  the  conservative 
tailleur  and  the  practical  outer  wrap  for  spring 
and  early  fall  wear,  the  demand  for  this 
twill  not  only  continues  unabated,"  according 
to  a  leading  dress  goods  factor,  "but  all  efforts 
to  supplant  it  with  'newer'  or  *more  interest- 
ing" textures  have,  so   far,  proved  unavailing. 

"If  the  st>-le  of  a  garment  shown  in  an- 
other texture  proved  desirable,  in  many  in- 
stances it  was  ordered  in  Poiret  tv.nll,  the 
effort  to  promote  a  supplanting  fabric  proving 
fruitless.  Specialists  in  the  mannish  tailored 
dress  uphold  the  draping  qualities  and  the 
rare  'bloom'  of  the  fabric  as  a  basis  of  their 
support.  In  addition,  the  cloth  readily  lends 
itself  to  keeping  the  long  lines  of  the  tailleur, 
the  sweeping  coat,  or  straight  line  coat. 
These  virtues  combined  have  induced  in  the 
fabric  buyer  that  rare  state  of  mind  known 
as  absolute  confidence  in  consumer  demand. 

"Added  to  these  characteristics  of  the  cloth 
is  the  insistence  that  an  inferior  grade  of 
Poiret    twill    will    hold    its    own    against    the 


superior  qualities  of  almost  any  other  ac- 
cepted navj'  fabric  in  point  of  exposure  to 
the  elements,  hard  wear,  and  frequent  trips 
to  the  tailor. 

"Further  indication  of  the  sustained  vogue 
of  Poiret  twills  is  afforded  by  the  sales  to 
home  dressmakers.  The  yardage  sale  of  this 
fabric  to  these  consumers  has  been  tre- 
mendous, because  the  clumsiest  effort  of  the 
beginner  with  the  first  pattern  can  not  wholly 
result  in  a  bad  appearing  finished  product 
owing  to  the  fundamental  qualit>'  of  the 
cloth." 


Real  Pin  Money. 

Pin-money,  though  used  commonly  as  a 
general  term  for  the  occasional  extras  that 
a  husband  chooses  to  give  his  wife,  has  as 
well  a  perfectly  definite  legal  meaning. 

The  expression  originated  as  long  ago  as 
the  fourteenth  centur>-,  when  metal  pins  as  a 
novelty  in  England  were  not  only  extremely 
costly,  but  were  only  allowed  to  be  sold  on 
certain   days  of  the  year. 

Amongst  rich  people,  therefore,  these  luxu- 
ries were  looked  upon  as  of  great  importance, 
and  lawyers,  in  drawing  up  a  marriage  settle- 
ment, would  specially  refer  to  the  sum  that 
the  lady  was  to  be  allowed  yearly  for  dress 
and  pin-money,  as  opposed  to  what  she  might 
be  given  to  spend  on  her  husband's  house- 
hold. 

Pins  are  now  cheap,  but  the  term  is  still 
used  in  English  law,  where  "pin-money,"  if 
properly  secured  b^'  settlement,  is  not  liable 
to  seizure  for  a  husband's  debts.  A  wife, 
moreover,  may  legally  save  her  pin-money, 
whereas  she  may  not  save  her  housekeeping 
allowance.  The  one  is  given  her  for  a  defi- 
nite purpose ;  the  other  for  whatever  she 
chooses  to  do  with  it. 


"Briar-wood"  pipes  are  made  from  the  wood 
of  the  lobelia  tree. 


THE  LAST  ECCENTRIC. 


The  London  clubs  are  in  distress,  and  from 
a  curious  reason  associated  with  what  some 
persons  have  been  thinking  of  as  the  de- 
generacy of  the  times.  Women  appear  to  have 
made  themselves  too  attractive.  Time  was, 
and  not  so  far  back,  that  the  mid-Victorian 
tj'pe  of  woman  drove  men  to  the  clubs.  The 
clubs  were  cities  of  refuge,  and  they  did  a 
good  business  at  it.  When  home  was  a  place 
presided  over  by  a  Victorian  virago  whom  the 
male  appendage  of  the  house  had  married  in 
some  hour  of  optimism  the  club  became  a 
sacred  place  where  man  was  safe.  Today 
women  have  added  to  their  charms  a  certain 
latitudinarianism  of  behavior  and  a  certain 
breadth  of  view  about  personal  relations  that 
seem  astonishingly  to  have  made  them  less 
formidable  and  more  desirable.  Among  their 
other  charms,  for  example,  some  of  them  now 
smoke  pipes.  This  imparts  the  delicate  per- 
fume of  a  na\~vy,  but  the  male  who  exhales 
the  same  perfume  does  not  detect  it.  More- 
over, and  this  may  be  the  stronger  factor,  the 
female  house  smoker  is  estopped  from  vinegar 
criticism  of  male  house  habits.  Woman  ap- 
pears to  have  descended  until  she  is  almost 
on  a  level  with  man.  And  while  man  may  not 
look  up  to  her  as  he  did,  he  seems  more 
willing  to  be  with  her.  We  do  not  know  the 
exact  moral  of  this  situation,  and  suspect  it 
has  none,  or  if  any.  then  one  with  reverse 
English  on  it.  But  at  any  rate  if  has  been 
sad  for  the  clubs.  They  resisted  by  rupturing 
eyerj-  tradition  of  English  club  life  and  in- 
vitmg  women  into  the  once  sacred  precincts, 
but  it  did  no  good.  Times  had  changed,  and 
the  dancing  men  simply  took  the  women  away 
from  the  clubs  to  the  hotel  dance  floors,  leav- 
ing the  aforesaid  sacred  precincts  to  hardshell 
bachelf  rs  and  softshell  youths.  It  is  said  that 
the  fashionable  Guards',  having  moved  from 
Pall  Mall  into  larger  quarters  in  Brook  Street 
to  accommodate  the  new  mode,  finds  itself  in 


One  of  the  most  entertaining  chapters  in 
Henr>'  Adams'  autobiography  deals  with  the 
religion  of  eccentricitj-  in  England  sixtj"  years 
ago,  says  the  New  York  Tribune.  "The  com- 
monest phrase  overheard  at  an  English  club 
or  dinner-table  was  that  So-and-So  was  quite 
mad.  It  was  no  offense  to  So-and-So ;  eccen- 
tricity- was  so  general  as  to  become  heredi- 
tar>-  distinction."  English  sj-mpathy  for  the 
Southern  Confederacy  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
"its  combined  attributes — foreign  rebellion  of 
English  blood— came  nearer  ideal  eccentricity 
than  could  be  reached  by  Poles,  Hungarians, 
Italians  or  Frenchmen."  In  that  somewhat 
chaotic  period,  when  a  man  "wandered  in  and 
out  of  London  society-  like  a  maggot  in 
cheese,"  everj'body  was  eccentric  as  a  matter 
of  dut\'  and  st>"le,  and  individuals  of  specially 
pronounced  paranoia  were  hardly  noticed. 

Those  great  days  are  gone.  With  the  pass- 
ing of  splendid  isolation  the  English  had  to 
learn  something  about  Europe,  and  to  accom- 
modate themselves,  if  in  ever  so  slight  a  de- 
gree, to  Europe's  ideas.  In  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  whole  Continent 
was  familiar  with  the  "crazy  Englishman," 
who,  in  effect,  was  any  Englishman  who  got 
so  far  away  from  home  as  the  Continent.  In 
more  modern  times  the  Continentals  have 
merely  thought  their  insular  neighbors  crazy 
like  the  fox.  Minor  eccentrics  of  our  day 
would  have  been  lost  in  the  universal  lunacy 
of  the  '60s.  This  degeneration  into  compara- 
tive rationality  ought  to  be  discussed  by  some 
philosophic  historian  of  London  society,  per- 
haps under  the  title  "From  Maggot  to  Mar- 
got." 

Wilfrid  Swane  Blunt,  who  died  recently, 
was  one  of  the  last  su^^l^vo^s  of  this  glorious 
age  of  professional  mania.  Unlike  the  mass 
of  Englishmen,  who,  according  to  Adams,  were 
deeply  sympathetic  with  rebellion  provided  it 
was  foreign.  Blunt  gave  most  of  his  efforts 
to  the  aid  of  rebellion  against  British  rule. 
But  he  differed  from  the  modem  adherents  of 
the  doctrine  that  one's  own  country  is  always 
wrong  in  that  he  had  no  new  idol  to  set  up 
in  place  of  the  overthrown  image  of  the 
fatherland.  He  admired  Egj-ptians,  and  Mo- 
hammedans in  general,  in  so  far  as  they  made 
themselves  obnoxious  to  Englishmen,  and 
Irishmen  to  the  same  extent.  He  would  have 
agreed  with  John  Bright :  "We  English  are  a 
nation  of  brutes,  and  ought  to  be  exterminated 
to  the  last  man."  But  he  would  perhaps  have 
doubted  whether  any  other  nation  had  a  much 
better  right  to  survive.  At  any  rate,  he  had  a 
share  of  the  abounding  vitality  of  his  race  in 
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"Red  Crown"  enables  your  car 
to  develop  the  maximum  of  povcer 
and  per-gallon  mileage  that  its 
makers  designed  it  to  give. 

It  vaporizes  rapidly  and  uni- 
formly in  the  carburetor  —  that 
means  quick  starting.  It  is  con- 
sumed completely  in  the  cylin- 
ders— that  means  a  steady  stream 
of  po-wer  and  more  mileage  at 
less  cost. 

Run  your  car  -with  "Red 
Crovim"  and  nothing  else,  and 
you  won't  have  to  bother  ■with 
carburetor  adjustments. 

Fill  at  the  Red  Crown  sign  — 
at  Service  Stations,  at  garages, 
anS.  at  other  dealers. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay.  Epigrammatic   and  Otherwise. 

A  class  of  boys  was  undergoing  an  examina- 
tion in  Scripture.  The  subject  was  the  Good 
Samaritan.  "And  why  do  you  think  the 
Pharisee,  after  looking  at  him,  passed  by  on 
the  other  side  ?"  '"Because  he  saw  he  had 
been  robbed  already,"  was  the  answer  given. 


It  was  the  terminal  examination,  and  a 
budding  philosopher  concluded  his  essay  on 
Mother  Earth  with  this  startling  statement: 
■*The  earth  revolves  on  its  own  axis  365  times 
in  twenty- four  hours.  This  rapid  motion 
through  space  causes  its  sides  to  perspire ; 
this  is  called  dew." 


A  Chinaman  was  much  worried  by  a 
vicious-looking  dog  which  barked  at  him  in 
an  angry  manner.  "Don't  be  afraid  of  him," 
said  a  friend.  "You  know  the  old  proverb : 
'A  barking  dog  never  bites.'  "  "Yes,"  said  the 
Chinaman,  "you  know  proverb,  I  know 
proverb,   but  does  damn  dog  know  proverb?" 


"Mother,"  said  little  Eva,  on  the  way  from 
church,  "babies  aren't  so  good  as  they  used  to 
be,  are  they?"  "Whatever  makes  you  think 
that?"  replied  her  mother.  "Well,  little  Willie 
can't  talk  yet,  and  he's  nearly  two,  but  Job 
could  talk  when  he  was  a  baby."  "Where 
does  it  tell  you  that,  dear?"  asked  mother. 
"Don't  you  reraeinber  the  lesson  this  morn- 
ing, mother?  It  said  that  Job  cursed  the  day 
he  was  born." 


it  out  of  pride.  Pride  !  Such  pride  reminds 
me  of  a  storj-.  'Father,  what  is  a  swell  ?'  a 
little  boy  once  asked.  'A  swell,  son,'  the 
father  answered,  'is  a  lazy  loafer  whose  sole 
claim  to  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
once  had  an  ancestor  who  devoted  his  life  to 
hard  and  honest  work."  " 


Professor  Johnson,  the  antiquary,  returning 
meditatively  from  a  learned  discourse,  came 
upon  the  recumbent  body  ol  a  man  in  front  of 
a  house.  Being  a  Samaritan,  he  proffered  his 
services,  and  discovered  that  the  man  lived 
on  the  first  floor.  Thither  he  piloted  him,  and 
opening  a  door  pushed  him  gently  in.  Reach- 
ing again  the  ground  floor  another  human 
being  confronted  him,  and  he  also  needed  help 
to  the  first  floor.  But  when  our  professor 
found  yet  another  fellow-creature  in  distress 
his  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  he  said :  "It 
is  strange  that  there  should  be  three  men 
needing  help  to  the  first  floor  of  the  same 
house."  "Not  so  strange,  mister,"  replied  the 
prone  figure,  "seeing  as  'ow  you've  dropped 
me  down  the  lift  'ole  twice." 


A  story  of  a  Tudor  judge  is  told  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  who  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
was  importuned  by  a  criminal  to  spare  his  life 
on  account  of  kinship.  "How  so  ?"  demanded 
the  judge.  "Because  my  name  is  Hog  and 
yours  is  Bacon ;  and  hog  and  bacon  are  so 
near  akin  that  they  can  not  be  separated." 
"Aye,"  responded  the  judge,  dryly,  "but  you 
and  I  can  not  yet  be  kindred,  for  the  hog  is 
not  bacon  until  it  be  well  hanged." 


Novelist  Upton  Sinclair  at  a  Coronado  tea 
condemned  snobbishness.  "An  English  lord," 
he  said,  "took  up  his  residence  in  Los  An- 
geles last  year  to  study  the  novel  art.  Of 
course  all  the  Los  Angeles  snobs  tried  to 
make  his  acquaintance.  He  was  exclusive, 
though.  But  one  day  a  young  fellow  went 
home  and  reported  that  the  lord  had  spoken 
to  him.  'Oh,  good,'  said  his  mother.  "What 
did  his  lordship  say  to  you,  Jim?'  'He  told 
me,'  said  Jim,  'to  quit  throwing  cigarette  butts 
on  his  lawn.'  " 


Being  a  politician  has  both  its  pleasures  and 
its  penalties,  and  in  politics  as  well  as  in  other 
walks  of  life  the  "infant  terrible"  rushes  in 
like  an  angel  where  even  fools  fear  totread. 
Take,  for  example,  a  recent  experience  at- 
tributed to  a  certain  Western  senator,  attend- 
ing a  non-partisan  tea  in  Washington.  Ac- 
cording to  the  story,  the  little  daughter  of  the 
hostess  ran  up  to  the  great  man  and  asked  to 
be  taken  on  his  knees,  explaining:  "I  want 
to  see  if  I  can  see  that  word."  "Word,  what 
word  ?"  demanded  the  puzzled  senator.  To 
which  the  child  replied:  "Well,  I  heard  mama 
say  that  if  any  man  had  the  word  'idiot'  writ 
ten  all  over  his  face,  it  was  you." 


W.  C.  Laidlaw  of  the  Kansas  Farmers' 
Union  said  during  the  agricultural  conference 
in  Washington  :  "When  people  trj-  to  tell  me 
that  the  middleman  helps  the  farmer,  I  tell 
them  in  return  the  story  of  the  fat  actor.  A 
fat  actor  had  to  jump  from  a  twelve-foot  cliff 
to  a  piece  of  ground  that  was  hidden  behind 
the  scenes,  so  he  gave  a  brawny  super  a  quar- 
ter to  be  there  to  catch  him  as  he  landed. 
Well,  the  time  came  for  the  fat  actor  to  leap, 
and,  looking  and  seeing  that  the  super  was 
on  the  spot,  he  sprang  carelessly  into  the 
void,  as  if  twelve  feet  were  no  more  to  him 
than  twelve  inches.      Down  he  sailed   swiftly 


through  the  air  and — crash  I  he  struck  the 
hard  floor  with  terrible  impact.  For  the  super, 
stepping  back,  had  failed  him.  'Why  didn't 
you  catch  me?'  he  moaned,  when  he  could 
speak  at  last.  *I  wanted  to.'  said  the  super, 
'but   you  didn't  bounce.'  " 


"George  Har\'ey  turning  Anglophile?  Not 
on  your  life!"  said  a  New  York  editor  who 
had  worked  as  a  reporter  with  the  ambassa- 
dor-journalist in  the  old  days.  "George,"  h*; 
went  on,  "at  a  fashionable  dinner  at  the  em- 
bassy while  I  was  visiting  him  poked  fun  at 
English  names.  He  said  that  one  of  the  aris- 
tocratic Cave-Brown-Caves  went  over  to  New 
York  and  made  there  the  acquaintance  of  a 
man  named  Home.  Home,  as  he  talked  to 
his  new  friend,  kept  calling  him  Mr.  Cave. 
The  Englishman  winced  every  time  this  hap- 
pened, but  Home  didn't  notice  anything  amiss, 
so  finally  he  said :  'I  say,  call  me  Cave- 
Brown-Cave,  there's  a  good  chap,  won't  you  ?' 
Home  accepted  the  correction  humbly.  But 
he  was  biding  his  time.  After  a  while  the 
Englishman  called  him  Mr.  Home,  and  he 
said:  'I'll  ask  you  to  call  me  Home-Sweet- 
Home  if  you  don't  mind.'  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Diurnal  Amelioration. 
(.The  formula  of  the  Coue  metliod  ol  auto- 
<;uggestion  is:  Day  by  day  in  every  way  I  am 
getting  better  and  better.  I  think  this  might 
prove  more  effective  if  put  into  verse,  and  I  sub- 
mit the  following.) 
I    have    eighty    separate    ailments    by    the    newest 

diagnosis. 
Ranging     all     the     way     from     fever     to     arterio- 
sclerosis: 
There    are  pains   around  my  kidneys   more   severe 

than  tongue  can  utter; 
My  digestion  simply  isn't  and  my  heart  has  quite 

a  flutter; 
There  is  something  bent  or  missing  in  the  strongest 

of  my  vitals. 
.\nd    the    finest    organ    in    me's   off   the  key    in    its 

recitals; 
Yet  my  mind  is  all  unconquered  and  acknowledges 

no  fetter. 
For  in    spite   of  all   ray  aches   and  pains,    I   know 

I'm  getting  better. 
Oh!  I'm  really  getting  better,  better,  better,  better, 

better. 
Ves,  I'm  really  getting  better,  better,  better,  better, 

better. 
Yea,    I'm    really    getting    better,    nay,    I'm    really 

getting  better; 
So  I'm  really  getting  belter,  better,  better,  better. 
— Tapestry    in    the   Xeza    York    World. 


Ornamentals,  fruit  Trees, 
Vines  and  Field  grown  roses 

open  Daily  and  Sunday  to  iiisilors  and  purchasers 
GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres. 

California  Nursery   Company 

{Founded  in  l86j  by  John  Rock) 
NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


Speaking  of  his  recent  London  visit. 
Patrick  Francis  Murphy,  the  after-dinner 
speaker,  mentioned  a  New  Yorker  in  the  Eng- 
lish metropolis  who  was  decidedly-  the  worse 
for  liquor.  The  following  morning  Mr.  Mur- 
phy took  him  to  task  sternly.  The  culprit 
beamed  as  if  he  had  been  congratulated. 
"Thanks,  old  man,  I  was  stewed,  wasn't  I  ?" 
he  said.  "And  do  you  know  what  it  cost  me  ? 
Why,  only  $5.50."  Then  he  beamed  again  and 
added,  "A  good,  satisfactory  stew  of  that  kind 
in  New  York  would  have  set  me  back  at  least 
$100.  plus  a  week  in  hospital  with  acute  wood 
alcohol  poisoning." 


The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  under  discussion 
at  a  recent  dinner  in  Washington  and  some 
one  asked  that  dean  of  all  solons,  "Uncle  Joe" 
Cannon,  what  he  thought  about  it,  in  view  of 
present-day  politics.  "Well,"  replied  Uncle 
Joe,  "if  we  had  stuck  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
we  wouldn't  have  been  dragged  into  the  world 
war,  but  since  we  did  go  into  it,  I  guess  that 
from  now  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  back 
number.  In  world  politics  today  Uncle  Sam 
is  in  much  the  same  fix  as  was  Cactus  Joe 
at  the  bridge  party:  'Do  you  like  bridge?' 
Joe  was  asked.  'No,'  he  answered.  'It  looks 
to  me  like  one  of  them  games  where  they  put 
in  a  lot  of  arithmetic  so's  to  take  a  regular 
card  player's  mind  ofiF'n  the  run  of  the  deck."  " 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  tht  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  .epairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr.,  made  a 
graceful  little  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
Grace  Dodge  Hotel  in  Washington.  This  ho- 
tel, which  Mrs.  Rockefeller  helped  to  found, 
is  exclusively  for  women.  It  has  many  novel 
features,  among  them  elaborately  equipped 
rooms  where  women  guests  may  launder  their 
own  linen.  "Comfortable,  even  luxurious,  as 
our  hotel  is."  said  Mrs.  Rockefeller,  "there 
are  some  women  who  will  hesitate  to  patronize 
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PERSONAL. 

Social  Notes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Tinning  of  Martinez  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter.^  Miss 
Winifred  Tinning,  to  Dr.  James  Goodman  ^oyes, 
the  son  of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Noyes  of  Xapa  and  Berkeley. 
The  announcement  was  made  on  November  11th  at 
a  luncheon  which  Miss  Tinning  give  at  the  Mt. 
Diablo  Country  Club,  complimenting  Miss  Marion 
Fitzhugh  and  Miss  Helen  Holman.  both  of  whom 
have  recently  returned   from  abroad. 

An  engagement  of  interest  was  announced  last 
Wednesday,  when  Miss  Helen  Dorothy  Foster 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Foster,  told 
of  her  betrothal  to  Mr.  Eugene  Andrew  Tracey  oi 
Orange,  New  Jersey.  The  marriage  will  take  place 
early  in  the-  spring. 

Mrs.  Martha  Leet  and  Mr.  Archibald  Johnson 
will  be  married  on  November  23d  at  Mrs.  Leet's 
home  at  Stanford  Court.  They  wiU  tour  Europe 
on  their  wedding  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Maxwell  Sharp  will  give 
a  ball  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  December  22d  to 
introduce  their  daughter,  iliss  Adrienne  Sharp. 
Miss  Sharp  returned  recently  from  Europe  and 
New  York,  where  she  visited  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Col- 
gate Hoyt.  Miss  Sharp  was  graduated  from  Miss 
Spence's  school  in  the  spring.  She  was  the  com- 
plimented guest  at  an  informal  tea  which  Mrs. 
Harr>-  H.  Scott  gave  at  her  Divisadero  Street  home 
on  Wednesday  of  last  week.  Among  Mrs.  Scott's 
guests,  asked  to  meet  the  guest  of  honor,  were 
Mrs.  James  Moffitt,  Mrs.  George  Nickel,  Mrs. 
Richard  Heimann,  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn,  Mrs.  Cor- 
bett  Moody,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Edith 
Grant,  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins.  Miss  Lawton  Filer, 
Miss  Leonore  Armsby,  Miss  Marj-  Emma  Flood. 
Miss  Jane  Carrigan.  Miss  Jean  Howard,  Miss 
Helcne  de  Latour,  Miss  Ruth  Hobart,  Miss  Alice 
Moffitt,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Eleanor  Mar- 
tin, Miss  Geraldine  King  and  Miss  Mary  Bernice 
Moore. 

On  Friday,  December  8th,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard J.  Hanna  will  formally  introduce  their 
daughter.  Miss  Virginia  Hanna,  at  a  ball  in  the 
Borgia  Room  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  at  which 
they  will  be  hosts.  The  date  of  the  ball  at  which 
Miss  Leonora  Armsby  will  make  her  debut  is  No- 
vember 18th.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Armsby  will 
entertain   at   the    Burlingame  Country    Club. 

A  large  ball  complimenting  the  season's  debu- 
tantes will  be  given  on  December  16th,  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Mar>-  Emma  Flood,  will  entertain  at  their 
home  in  Broadway. 

Miss  Mary  Bernice  Moore,  who  is  to  make  her 
debut  in  January,  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the 
San    Francisco    Golf    and    Country    Club    in    honor 
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of  Miss  Francesca  Deering,  who  will  be  a  debu- 
tante of  next  season.  Miss  Deering  has  recently 
returned  from  a  year's  stay  abroad  with  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Deering.  Miss  Moore's 
guests  were  Mrs.  Dean  Dillman,  Miss  Dorothy 
Crawford.  Miss  Adrienne  Sharp.  Miss  Jean 
Howard,  Miss  Isabelle  Bishop  and  Miss  Kathryn 
Chace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  of  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis  have  invited  150  guests  to  a  dinner-dance 
and  bridge  early  in  December, 


A  Pioneer  of  the  Pacific. 

The  passing  of  Mrs.  James  Otis,  who  died 
in  San  Francisco  on  November  3,  1922,  at  the 
age  of  ninety  years,  diminishes  the  small  re- 
maining group  of  pioneer  women  who  made 
history-  for  this  city  in  its  infancy. 

Mrs.  Otis,  nee  Lucy  Hamilton  Macondray, 
was  born  in  1832  in  Macao,  China,  where  her 
father,  Captain  Frederick  Macondray,  had 
taken  his  bride  after  his  wedding  in  Boston 
about  one  himdred  years  ago.  This  was  be- 
fore Hongkong  was  founded,  and  while  the 
tea  ships  still  loaded  their  cargoes  in  Macao 
harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pearl  River.  The 
Macondray  sailing  vessels — one  of  which  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Macondray  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  years — plied  regularly  between 
Boston  and  Canton.  In  the  early  'forties  the 
family  returned  to  their  old  home  near 
Boston,  whence  Captain  Macondray  came  to 
San  Francisco  in  1849,  and  established  his 
business  house,  bringing  with  him  two  young 
men,  James  Otis  and  Mr.  Carj-,  as  office 
managers. 

Captain  Macondray  again  returned  to  Eos- 
ton,  and  closing  the  old  New  England  home 
brought  his  family  with  him,  landing  in  San 
Francisco  via  Panama  in  March,  1852.  A 
few  years  later  the  eldest  daughter,  Lucy,  be- 
came the  bride  of  James  Otis,  who  had  be- 
come a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Macondray  & 
Co. 

In  1867  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis,  with  their  chil- 
dren, sailed  for  China  in  the  Pacific  Mail 
side-wheeler  Colorado,  the  first  steamer  to 
cross  the  Pacific.  A  nephew,  Edward  Hale 
Greenleaf,  now  an  old  gentleman  residing  in 
London,  w^rote  a  journal  of  the  voyage.. 

In  the  early  'seventies  James  Otis  was 
elected  mayor  of  San  Francisco  and  the  hos- 
pitable  Otis   home   became    a   centre   for  the 


CARIBBEAN  CRUISE 
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Pacific    Coast    to    New    Orleans,    Ha\-ana, 

Panama  Canal,  Costa  Rica  and  Return. 

Foldtr  on  Request. 

BENNEH'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU,  INC. 


681  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


leading  gayeties  of  the  season,  both  at  South 
Park  and  afterward  at  the  residence  on  Sut- 
ter Street  near  Jones,  where,  in  1875,  King 
Kalakaua  of  Hawaii  was  entertained  on  his 
first  visit  to  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Otis  is  survived  by  her  sister.  Miss 
Martha  Macondray,  by  her  children,  James 
Otis  of  the  shipping  firm  of  Otis,  McAllister 
&  Co.,  Charles  L.  Otis,  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Lake,  and  by  many 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 


Death  of  Father  Vaughan. 

A  London  dispatch  of  November  4th  re- 
ports the  death  of  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  a 
famous  priest  of  the  Catholic  church  and  a 
member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  notably 
vital  and  brilliant  of  the  Catholic  families  of 
England.  Of  Father  Vaughan's  immediate 
family  he  was  one  of  six  out  of  eight  brothers 
who  became  priests,  the  roster  including  a 
cardinal  and  two  bishops.  Five  of  Father 
Vaughan's  sisters  became  nuns. 

For  many  years  Father  Vaughan  was  a 
commanding  figure  in  the  English  Catholic 
church.  His  eloquence  kept  audiences  spell- 
bound, while  his  utterances  gave  the  news- 
papers unlimited  copy.  He  entered  the  Jesuit 
Order  in  1866,  his  ability  coming  under  the 
notice  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  and  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  London  in  1901.  He  fir?t  worked 
among  the  lower  classes  and  soon  became 
known  throughout  the  kingdom  as  an  "aristo- 
crat ser\-ant  of  the  poor."  In  1906  he  as- 
sumed charge  of  a  fashionable  church  in 
Berkelej-  Square,  where  he  delivered  his 
famous  sermons  on  "The  Sins  of  Society," 
which  created  the  widest  comment 

These  sermons  denounced  modern  dress 
tendencies.  Father  Vaughan  declaring  that 
"women  used  to  dress  for  dinner,  now  they 
undress."  He  attacked  birth  control,  assert- 
ing :  "The  nation  is  traveling  toward  the 
cemeter>-,"  and  "there  are  more  pedagogues  in 
London  than  children."  And  "a  wuman  tells 
me  she  expects  to  meet  her  pet  dog  in  the 
next  w^orld ;  she  didn't  say  where." 

Among  incidents  illustrating  his  wittinebs 
is  one  when  he  was  visiting  a  slums  school. 
The  teacher  asked  a  pupil  to  explain  the  sac- 
rament of  marriage.  The  pupil  answered : 
"Matrimony  is  a  period  of  suffering  and  tor- 
ment man  has  to  go  through  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  the  higher  life. 

The  teacher  remarked:  "That  is  purgatory, 
not  matrimony."  Father  Vaughan  interrupted, 
saying:  "You  never  can  tell;  tne  boy  may  be 
right,   after  all," 

Father  \'aughan  visited  San  Francisco 
shortly  before  the  war,  spending  several  weeks 
here  in  lecturing  and  in  social  visitation.  He 
will  be  remembered  as  a  most  engaging  pulpit 
orator  and  as  an  unusually  interesting  social 
guest.  His  quips  and  witticisms  from  the 
pulpit  and  at  dinner-tables  literally  filled  the 
atmosphere  with  merriment.  "What  do  you 
think  of  Father  Vaughan?"  asked  one  of  a 
sprightly  Catholic  woman  of  San  Francisco. 
"Why,"  she  replied,  "I  think  he  is  even  better 
than  Harrj-  Lauder." 


Calllaux  Again? 
Caillaux  again  Premier  Ministre  !  It  is  not 
at  all  impossible,  says  J.  A.  M.  de  Sanchez  in 
the  new  American  quarterly  review.  Foreign 
Affairs.  A  verj'  few  years  and  it  may  be 
probable,  Caillaux,  with  all  his  faults,  has 
one  of  the  best  minds  in  Europe.  He  is  prac- 
tical, he  understands  the  Germans.  He  is  the 
hope  of  the  radicaux  and  the  radicaux-so- 
cialistes.  He  appears  to  realize  that  no  eco- 
nomic settlement  in  Europe  is  possible  with- 
out a  political  settlement  firsL  He  under- 
stands the  futilit>'  of  seeking  to  reestablish 
the  Central  Europe  of  1914,  though  he  con- 
demns the  succession  states  as  constituted  by 


— just  40  minutes 
from  San  Francisco 

HOTEL  OAKLAND,  con- 
veniently  located  near  both  shop- 
ping and  resident  districts  of 
Oakland.  Comfort,  homelike- 
ness  cind  cheer,  plus  an  atmos- 
phere of  refinement. 
Truly,  "one  of  America's  most 
satisfj-ing  hotels." 

HOTEL 

OAKLAND 

OAKLAND  CALIFORNIA 

Minagement 
W.  C.  JURGENS 


the  \'ersailles  treaty.  He  sees  a  way  out  of 
the  impasse  which  exists:  a  Franco-German 
entente.  He  sees  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
its  realization,  but  believes  that  he  can  sur- 
mount them.  His  faith  in  himself  is  robust. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  no  more  than  hints  at  the 
necessarj-  conditions  of  such  an  entente.  They 
are  many  and  comple,x,  and  can  only  be  briefly 
and  incompletely  stated.  From  the  French 
viewpoint  thej'  are :  the  firm  establishment  of 
republican  sentiment  throughout  Germany ; 
some  real  show  of  willingness  on  Germany's 
part  to  make  good,  in  as  great  a  measure  as 
possible,  the  material  damage  she  did;  a  more 
cordial  acceptance  by  Germany  of  Poland  and 
certain  of  the  Little  Entente  powers  as  polit- 
ical entities,  which  the  French  believe  are 
destined  to   endure,    economists  not\vithstand- 


One  of  the  strangest  features  of  life  in 
Australia  is  due  to  the  fact  of  interstate  jeal- 
ousy, which  has  resulted  in  a  different  railway 
guage  for  even,-  state.  At  state  lines  all  pas- 
sengers must  change  cars  and  all  freight  must 
be   reshipped. 


THE  HILLCREST 

American  and  Enropean  Plan 

CAUFORNIA  AND  JONES  STS. 

Phone  Franklin  3240 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  th*  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportaman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO     CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  t  ;  CAUFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  itzes ; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.      Address    MANAGER 

San  Ysidro  Ranoh,  Santa  Barbara 


HO 


s/\rAEfe 


Special  Winter  Rates 

$1.50  and  up  per  day,  without  bath, 
Sio.oo  weekly  rate.  $3.00  and  up 
per  day,  with  bath,  ?i5.oo  weekly 
rate.  All  rooms  steam-heated  and 
modem  in  every  respect. 

Sunday  Dinner  $1.50 

Hotel  Rafael  is  but  50  minutes 
from  San  Francisco  via  ferry  and 
train  or  auto.  Delightful,  invigora- 
ting trip. 

W.  C.  JuHGBNS     San  Rafael,  Cal. 


"Travel  (iJithoutlrouble 

COOK'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

World  wide  —  Complete — EfBdent 

Lclnsire  Tours  for  IndividQal  Travel 

arranged,  to  start  any  day  by 
any  route. 

Explanatory    circular    on    request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

(Est    1841) 

Agents  for  the  best  lines  for  travel  by 
Land,  Water  or  Air 

128  SUTTER  STREET 

(COOK'S  BUILDING)         Phone  Kearny  3512 


SERVICE 

To  Sacramento 


Observation  Cars. 

Dining   Car  Service   on   Meteor 

leaving  4:40  P.M.  through  to  Chico. 

We  Carry  Baggage 

SACRAMENTO  SHORT  LINE 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 

Business  Founded 

in 

1880 


Storage— Shipping 

Expert  Packmg,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


A  fully  informed  reprmmantatic*,  anx- 
iott*  to  givm  you  any  desired  informa- 
tion, will  respond  to  your  phone  calL 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Cooper  and  Miss 
t-thel  Cooper  have  returned  from  Santa  Barbara, 
where  they  spent  several  months.  They  will 
make  "their  home  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  during 
the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  McEryde  will  close  their 
Woodside  home  December  1st.  They  have  taken 
an  apartment  in  Green  Street  for  three  or  four 
months, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  and  their  daughters, 
Miss  Margaret  Lee  and  Miss  Rosamonde  Lee, 
have  gone  to  Monterey,  where  they  will  spend 
several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Lowery  will  occupy  the 
town  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  during 
the  winter. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  have  closed  their 
countrj'  home  at  Menlo  Park  and  are  established 
for  the  winter  at  their  hoine  on  Gough  Street, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrj-  Stetson  have  taken  an 
apartment  in  Paris  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Fuller  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Margaret  Fuller,   have  returned  to  San  Francisco, 


281  Geaiy  St.  nr.  Powell 


Chairs 

Covered   in    Needlework 
Tapestry 

— A  decade  ago  this  material 
was  extensively  used  for 
chair  coverings.  Today  sees 
it  again  coming  into  popu- 
larity. 

— Our  stock  of  chairs  cov- 
ered in  needlework  and  -petit 
point  wool  tapestry  are  of  a 
most  individual  and  classic 
character.  People  of  more 
than  ordinary  discrimination 
have  testified  to  that  effect 
after  a  careful  and  systematic 
inspection. 

— The  chair  here  sketched  is 
a  splendid  example  of  skill 
in  weaving  and  carving  in 
walnut.  Admirably  suited  for 
the  finer  type  of  home. 


after  having  spent  several  months  abroad.  Mr. 
Fuller  remained  in  the  East,  but  will  join  Mrs. 
Fuller  and  their  daughter  within  a  fortnight. 

Mis.  E.  Swift  Train  is  in  San  Francisco  on  a 
visit  to  Iicr  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Mc- 
Ncar. 

Commander  James  A.  Bull  arrived  on  Saturday 
from  Peru  on  a  visit  to  his  parents.  Commodore 
and  Mrs.  James  H.  Bull,  at  their  Clay  Street 
home. 

Governor  Lewis  F.  Hart  of  Washington  and 
Mrs.  Hart  are  in  San  Francisco  for  a  short  time, 
stopping   at    the    Palace    Hotel. 

Bishop  William  iloreland  of  Sacramento  is 
stopping  at  the   Hotel   St.    Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Eosqui  left  on  Thurs- 
day for  New  York  and  Europe,  They  will  sail 
November  21st  on  the  Bercngaria. 

Mrs.  James  Taylor,  who  has  been  in  Berkeley 
on  a  visit  to  her  parents.  Admiral  and  Mrs.  WiL 
liam  H.  Whiting,  has  returned  to  Coronado  to 
join    her    husband.    Lieutenant-Commander    Taylor. 

ilr.  and  Mrs,  Heimann  left  last  week  for  a 
fortnight's    stay   at    Palm    Springs. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  .Miller  left  hurriedly  for 
the  East  on  Thursday  of  last  week.  They  were 
called  by  wire  on  account  of  the  illness  of  their 
son,    who    is    away    at    school. 

Miss  Margaret  Buckbee  is  the  guest  of  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Currey,  at 
their  Dixon  ranch.  Miss  Buckbee  will  be  out  of 
town   a    week   or   ten   days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  NitUF  Tucker  have  closed  their 
Burlingame  home.  They  will  spend  the  winter  in 
town. 

Mr.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin  is  in  Shanghai, 
where  he  will  remain  until  December. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Huff,  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Charles  G.  Morton,  arrived  on  Monday  from  the 
East.  Miss  Marie  Lewis  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, accompanied  Miss  Huff  and  will  be  her 
house  guest  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Chester  N.  Weaver  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd  F.  Weaver  sailed  for  the  Orient  on 
Friday,  and  will  make  an  extended  tour. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Tenny  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco  from  Honolulu  on  the  last  steamer. 

Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  has  closed  her  San 
Leandro  home,  in  which  she  spent  the  summer, 
and  with  her  family  will  stay  at  the  Fairmont 
liotel  a   few  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Fox  Bishop  of  Honolulu  ar- 
rived during  the  week  on  the  Manx  and  are  stop- 
ping at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  will  return  from 
New   York  the   middle   of   December. 

Dr.  H.  Edward  Castle,  after  attending  the 
French  Congress  of  Surgeons  in  Paris,  has  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco.  Dr.  Castle  makes  his 
home  at  the  Fairmont  xiotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Alexander  returned  last 
Thursday  from  an  extended  Eastern  trip.  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Alexander  have  closed  their  Piedmont 
home  and  are  established  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Lunt  are  spending 
their  honeymoon  in  the  south,  and  upon  their  re- 
turn to  San  Francisco  will  reside  at  1276  Eighth 
Avenue,       Mrs,     Lunt    was     Miss     Marion     Smith, 


She  is  a  granddaughter  of  the  late  George  T. 
Bromley,  one  of  the  old  guard  of  the  Bohemian 
Club,  and  a  niece  of  Henry  Lincoln  Smith,  for 
many  years  secretary  of  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Trade. 

Miss  Corinne  Dillman  of  Sacramento  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  during  the  week  and  has  taken  an 
apartment  for  the  winter.  Miss  Dillman  passed 
the  summer  at  Pebble  Beach. 

Miss  Mary  Martin,  who  has  been  in  the  East 
for  several  months,  will  return  the  end  of  No- 
vember and  join  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Wal- 
ter Martin,  at  their  Burlingame  home. 

Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Jackling  is  expected  from  New 
York  on  Saturday.  Mr.  Jackling  is  on  a  hunting 
trip  in  ilexico  and  will  not  return  until  a  fort- 
night later. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn  left  for  the  East 
on  Wednesday  to  be  gone  two  or  three  months. 

General  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Morton  returned 
last  Saturday  from  a  two  weeks'  inspection  tour  of 
the  Northwest. 

Mr.  and  ilrs.  Charles  Schlessinger  have  re- 
turned from  a  several  months'  European  trip  and 
have  taken  an  apartment  in  San  Francisco. 

Recent  arrival  at  the  St.  Francis  are  Captain 
John  C.  Glithers,  U.  S.  A.;  Major  J.  C.  Brackley. 
London,  England;  Mr.  George  R.'  McCray,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Mr.  E.  T.  Durlam,  Chicago;  Mr.  U. 
Y.  Foley.  Fresno ;  Mr.  A.  B.  Strickler,  Boston ; 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Speer.  New  York;  Mr.  F.  E. 
Dunne,  Stockton;  ^ir.  E.  Lipton.  New  York;  Mr. 
K.  M.  Walker,  Seattle;  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth. 
Los  Angeles;   Jlr.  T.   Seidel,  New  York. 


How  Belgium  Makes  Them  Vote. 

In  an  article  advocating  compulsory  voting 
in  the  November  Harper's  Magazine,  Samuel 
Spring  writes: 

"The  practical  experiment  in  other  countries 
to  increase  the  attendance  at  the  polls  casts  a 
little  light  upon  the  problems.  Belgium  has 
had  compulsory  voting  since  1892.  A  voter 
who  fails  to  go  to  the  polls  in  the  absence  of 
a  satisfactory  excuse  is  punished  for  his  first 
offense  by  a  reprimand  or  by  a  fine  of  from 
one  to  three  francs ;  for  a  second  offense 
within  six  years  by  a  fine  of  from  three  to 
twenty  francs;  for  a  third  offense  his  name  is 
posted  in  a  public  place ;  after  his  fourth 
offense  his  name  is  removed  from  the  voting 
list  for  ten  years,  he  is  fined,  and  he  is  held 
ineligible  to  hold  any  public  office.  Professor 
Leon  Duprez,  formerly  of  the  University  of 
Louvain,   who   has  made  a  thorough  study  of 


WHISPER  IT  IN 

WURRA  WURRA'S  EAR 

COMING  SOON! 


GORHAM'S  FOLLIES 

TO-NIGHT 

PALA^^>*OTEL 


World's  greatest  hotel  attraction 
every  evening,  except  Sunday,  seven 
to  one,  in  the  Palm  Court,  Palace  Hotel. 

Well  known  cast  of  Broadv^ay 
favorites.  Famous  American  Beauty 
Chorus  of  twenty. 


this  problem  in  Belgium,  has  concli;'.!  that 
this     system     has    been     evidently     ^  -  -  ni 

there.      During   the   last   twenty   yc^.r^  <, 

per  cent.,  and  at  times  even  ns  low  ns  4  per 
cent,  of  the  voters  have  failed  to  go  to  the 
polls.  When  it  is  remembered  that  many 
electors  die  or  move  or  suffer  from  some  other 
disability  between  the  lime  that  the  election 
lists  are  made  up  and  the  day  of  election,  the 
conclusion  seems  reasonable  that  from  only 
2  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  voters  in  Belgium  failed 
to  vote." 


\T  PRAKCIX 

OOne  or  lie  WDrUi^^at  KoteU  J 

i^acin/      Unicm       S'cjuair  / 

5AN  FEAKCKCO      CALIFORJUA 


WHEEE  SERVICE  AND 
COMFORTS  ARE 
PLANNED  FOR  QUESTS 
WHO  APPRECIATE 
THE  BEST 


%T:iZ  LIP-READING 

FOR  THE  HARD  OF  HEARING    . 

MISS    KEXFIELD  MRS.    POIXDEXTER 

Co-Principals 
Demonstration     classes    Tuesday,     7:45     p.     m. 
Friday,     10 :30     a.     m.       Representing     Nitchie 
School  of  New   York.     Awarding  Nitchie  Nor- 
mal   Diploma. 
916  Shreve  BIdg.         Ph.  Kearny  1666 
Berkeley    Branch — 107    Wright    Building 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleep ing-porchc3. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chaubeblaih,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  548,  Santa  Bakbaaa,  Cai- 


FERNAC  SCHOOIJF  LANGUAGES 

Class  or  Private  Instructions 

Prepares  for  All  Colleges 
Kohler  &  Chase  Bldg.  26  O'Farrell  St- 

Phone  Douglas  6732 


MOST  BEAUTIFUL 

Rota-Gravure 
Section 

in  the  world 

Published  Each 
Sunday 

by  the 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Including  Every  Sunday  Feiture 
of  the  CHRONICLE 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"What's  the  difference  between  a  dancer 
and  a  danseuse?"  "Oh,  just  about  twelve 
pounds  of  wardrobe,  I  s'pose."— A  ^^'  i  ork 
Sun. 

"Close  the  bar  and  cork  all  bottles,"  shouted 
the  captain  as  the  ship  crossed  the  three-mile 
limit.  "We  are  now  going  into  drj'  dock." — 
Judge. 

Slim  Smith  Girl—1  understand  you  stopped 
associating  with  that  Princeton  guard.  Sfoiit 
Smith  GiW— Yes— he  couldn't  hold  me.— Yale 
Record. 

Conductor— Change  for  Marietta!  Change 
for  Marietta!  Hick  Passenger— Bon't  know 
who  the  girl  is,  but  I'll  chip  in  a  dime.— Midi- 
igan  Gargoyle. 

Teacher— Who  can  name  one  important 
thing  we  have  now  that  we  did  not  have  one 
hundred  years  ago?  Tommy— Ue.— Los  An- 
gelas Times. 

*'Momin',  Hank!  Whatcher  doin'  up  thar?" 
"Waal !  The  old  woman  is  figgerin'  on  drivin' 
th'  Ford  an'  I'm  a-makin'  the  garige  door  five 
foot  wider." — Life. 

Librarian — "Captains  Courageous,"  by  Rud- 
yard  Kipling.  How  woiJd  you  like  that  ? 
Customer — Oh,  no ;  I'm  fed  up  with  books 
about   the   war. — Punch. 

"Pardon  me.  didn't  you  come  from  Squeak 
Centre,  Missouri?"  "That's  where  I  come 
from,  mister,  and  if  I  ever  go  back  I'll  come 
from  there  again." — Life. 

"By  the  way,  Hank,  there's  a  little  bill  o'  90 
cents  agin  you  on  my  books."  "By  gum  I  Ab- 
ner,  you're  the  dumdest  feller  to  start  an 
argument  I  ever  seen." — Life. 

"I  believe  in  absolute  candor."  "I  don't," 
declared  Miss  Cayenne.  "My  knees  incline  to 
knock  and  my  calves  are  thin.  I  prefer  to 
wear  my  skirts  longer." — Washington  Star. 

"Has  education  impro-*-'  you  josh?" 

"Some,"  replied  Farme^-'^ornto^jel.  "His  let- 
ters strikes  me  as  more  an'  more  grammatical 
when  he  writes  home  fur  money." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

Yankee  Visitor — Yes,  siree,  in  Amurrica  our 
hotels  have  elevators  to  carrj^  us  straight  up  to 
our  bedrooms.  Sa7idy — But  you'll  no  need 
these  contraptions  noo,  wi'  prohibition. — Lon- 
don Passing  Show. 

Small  Spectator  (breaking  the  sileiice  after 
a  lengthy  period) — I  don't  know  'ow  you  can 
stick  it.  I  should  never  make  a  fisherman. 
Unsuccessful  Sportsman — No  ;  and  you'll  never 
make  a  mascot  neither. — Punch. 

"Do  you  think  a  man  shows  wisdom  in 
changing  his  mind?"  "Undoubtedly,"  replied 
Senator  Sorghum.  "I'm  liable  to  change  my 
mind  eveiA'  time  a  new  delegation  from  my 
state  calls  on  me." — Washington  Star. 

Love-Sick  Girl  (to  photograph) — ^You  dar- 
ling, you  just  wonderful,  perfect  boy,  how  I'd 

love   to !      Her  Pal — Not   so   loud,    Tess ! 

If  the  maid  hears  you  she'll  be  leaving  shav- 
ing water  outside  this  door  in  the  morning. — 
Judge. 

"Jim,  I  see  that  your  mule  has  U.  S. 
branded  on  his  right  hind  leg.  I  suppose  he 
was  an  army  mule  and  belonged  to  Uncle 
Sam  ?"  "No,  suh— dat  U.  S.  don't  mean 
nothin'  'bout  no  Uncle  Samuel.  Dat's  jess  a 
wamin'.  Dat  U.S.'n  jess  stand  fo'  Un  Safe 
— 'at's  all." — Judge. 

"Uncle  Pete,  how  old  are  3-ou  ?"  "I'm  close 
to  a  hundred,  son,"  said  Chiggersville's  oldest 
inhabitant.  "Been  using  tobacco  all  your  life, 
haven't  you?"  "No,  son.  Up  to  the  time  I 
was  ten  years  old  I'd  never  had  a  chew  in  my 
mouth." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Pedestrian — ^That's  an  awfully  poor  looking 
horse  you  have  there.  Cabby — Yeh,  vou  see 
it's  this  way,  sir.  Every  morning  I  toss  him 
to  see  whether  he  gets  his  hay  or  I  get  my 
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beer,  and  would  you  believe  it,  that  unlucky- 
horse  has  lost  for  six  mornings  straight. — 
Michigan  Gargoyle. 

The  Flapper — ^Yes,  I  made  him  take  me  to 
dinner  at  the  Florentine.  Then  we  did  a  the- 
atre, with  flowers  and  a  huge  box  of  chocs, 
and  wound  up  with  champagne  and  oysters  at 
the  Valhalla  and  a  taxi  home.  We  had  a 
lovely  time!  The  Skeptic — Whzt,  both  of 
you? — Sydney  Bulletin. 

"Awfully  glad  to  see  you.  Mr.  Jones,"  said 
the  hostess.  "So  good  of  you  to  come.  But 
where  is  your  brother?"  "He  was  unable  to 
come.  You  see,  we  are  so  busy  just  now  that 
it  was  impossible  for  both  of  us  to  get  away. 
and  so  we  tossed  up  to  see  which  of  us  should 
come."  "How  nice!  And  you  won?"  "No," 
replied  the  young  man,  absently,  "I  lost!" — 
National  Republican, 


WHAT  WAS  COLUMBUS? 


With  the  Italians,  Spanish,  Portuguese. 
Jews  and  Armenians  all  claiming  Columbus. 
the  controversy  about  the  discoverer  of  Amer- 
ica is  keener  today,  430  years  later,  than  it 
has  been  in  any  of  the  inte^^'ening  years,  says 
the  New   York   Times. 

The  purposes  of  the  voyage  of  Columbus  are 
also  burning  subjects  of  controversy.  Colum- 
bus was  seeking  only  islands  a  short  distance 
from  the  Cape  Verde  Island  and  had  no  no- 
tion of  finding  a  new  continent,  or  the  coast 
of  Asia,  according  to  the  American  diplomat, 
Henry  Vignaud,  one  of  the  foremost  Co- 
lumbian students,  who  shortly  before  his 
death  published  the  final  results  of  more 
than  sixty  years  of  research  on  the  subject. 
After  discovering  America,  Columbus  in- 
vented the  theorj-  that  he  had  always  intended 
to  discover  it,  according  to  \'igTiaud,  and  also 
adopted  the  theory-  that  the  world  was  round. 

Vignaud  held  that  the  Italian  birth  of  Co- 
lumbus was  clearly  proved  by  the  court  rec- 
ords of  Savona,  a  small  town  near  Genoa. 
He  belonged  to  a  family  of  weavers,  accord- 
ing to  this,  which  is  now  the  prevailing 
opinion  among  scholars.  Columbus  is  accused 
of  concealing  his  real  parentage  and  claiming 
kinship  with  admirals  and  noblemen,  but  the 
truth  is  asserted  to  be  that  he  was  descended 
from  weavers  and  was  a  weaver  himself  up  to 
the  time  that  he  took  ship. 

His  alleged  reasons  for  misrepresenting  his 
family  are  interpreted  differently  by  those 
who  hold  the  theorj'  that  he  was  bom  in 
Spain.  The  claims  put  forward  by  the 
Spaniards  and  by  the  Jews  are  identical — that 
Columbus  was  a  .Spanish  Jew  and  that  he 
concealed  his  birthplace  and  race  because  it 
was  a  period  when  Jews  were  being  persecuted 
and    burned. 

The  Portuguese  and  Armenian  claims  were 
both  put  in  this  year.  The  Portuguese  theory- 
was  put  forward  by  Ribeiro,  a  member  of  the 
Portuguese  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  seems 
to  be  based  on  some  ancient  document  re- 
ferring to  Lusitania  as  the  birthplace  of  Co- 
lumbusr     This  reference  is  interpreted  by  the 
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Spaniards  to  mean  Lusitania  as  it  existed  in 
Roman  days,  when  it  included  part  of  what  is 
now  Spain.  The  Armenian  claim,  which  is 
considered  somewhat  thin,  is  based  on  a  tra- 
dition that  the  explorer's  real  name  was  Kho- 
lumbian  and  that  his  family  were  recent  emi- 
grants from  Armenia  to  Spain. 

Among  other  evidences  in  their  favor,  the 
Spanish  point  to  the  fact  that  all  authentic 
documents  in  the  writing  of  Columbus  are  in 
the  Spanish  language,  but  this,  the  Italians 
say,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  left  Genoa  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  almost  con- 
stantly thereafter  lived  among  Spaniards. 

One  reason  why  there  are  so  many  unsettled 
questions  about  Columbus  today,  according  to 
A.  P.  Newton,  an  English  historian,  is  that 
little  attention  was  given  to  Columbus  in  his 
lifetime,  and  essential  information  was  miss- 
ing before  people  took  an  interest  in  him. 
Writing  under  the  head  of  "Historical  Re- 
visions," an  article  on  Columbus  in  the  recent 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  British  His- 
torical Association,  Xewton  says: 

"The  traditional  stor\-  of  Columbus'  origin 
and  of  his  life  has  mainly  come  down  to  us 
from  two  authors — Ferdinand  Columbus,  his 
younger  son,  and  Bartolome  de  Las  Casas, 
Bishop  of  Chiapas,  who  knew  him  personally 
and  many  years  after  his  death  was  intrusted 
with  the  family  papers. 

"The  admiral's  gloo'  is  entirely  posthumous  ; 
his  contemporaries  found  him  a  difficult  and 
impracticable  person  who  made  himself  a 
nuisance  by  his  incessant  complaints  and  his 
extravagant  pretensions.  After  his  death  his 
name  sunk  almost  to  oblivion,  but  long  after 
Ferdinand  set  himself  to  preser\-e  the  full 
story  of  his  father's  achievements  and  to 
rescue  his  memor>-  from  the  slurs  that  had 
been  cast  upon  it.  The  original  Spanish  ver- 
sion of  his  book  was  written  about  1539  and 
was  never  published  and  has  completely  dis- 
appeared. It  is  known  to  us  only  in  an 
Italian    version. 

"The  storv'^  of  the  search  for  the  Indies," 
says  Xewton,  "was  invented  after  the  new 
islands  were  discovered  and  the  scientific 
reasoning  employed  to  support  the  practica- 
bility of  the  western  route  to  Asia  and  the 
Spice  Islands  was  only  put  together  in  1493 
or  1494,  and  then  not  upon  the  basis  of  -n-ide 
learning,  but  solely  upon  such  facts  as  could 
be  culled  from  one  or  two  works  of  cosmog- 
raphy that  had  been  published  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Such  is  the 
case  for  the  prosecution,  and  it  is  supported 
by  an  almost  embarrassing  amount  of  evi- 
dence." 


The  Paradise  of  Long  Li£, 
That  which  Ponce  de  Leon  vainly  sought 
seems  to  exist  at  Horchies,  in  Hainaut,  four 
miles  from  Mons.  in  the  midst  of  the  coal 
and  metallurgic  region  of  Belgium,  says  the 
Xew  York  Tribune.  It  is  a  village  of  3000 
inhabitants,  where  almost  even-body  reaches 
the  age  of  the  patriarchs. 

They  have  just  been  celebrating,  one  after 
another,  two  diamond  weddings  (sixty,  some- 
times seventy-five,  years  of  married  life)  ;  five 
golden  weddings  (fifty  years  of  married  life), 
and  the  101st  birthday-  anniversary  of  a  man, 
Frantjois  Colin.  But  even  this  centenarian 
does  not  constitute  a  phenomenon  ''n  this 
privileged  community,  for  there  was  born,  in 
the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  "  centbry.  a 
woman  who  saw  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  who  died  only  at  the  end  of  the 
first  lustrum  of  the  twentieth  centur\'- 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Methuselahs  of 
Horchies  are  all  former  working  men  and 
working  women,  who  knew  neither  the  benefits 
of  the  eight-hour  day  nor  those  of  the  anti- 
liquor  laws.  Will  Horchies,  under  the  new 
regime  of  the  least  effort  and  of  the  utter- 
most abstinence,  remain  the  paradise  of  long 
life  ?  Some  doubt  it.  In  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  lustrums  we  shall  know  if  they  are 
right. 

Tbe  largest  newspaper  in  the  world  is  to  be 
found  in  Aix-la-Chapelle  Museum,  although  it 
is  of  American  origin.  Its  pages  measure  8J^ 
feet  by  6  feet. 
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Our  Newest  Municipal  Mortgage. 

Bj'  a  popular  vote  in  wliich  only  a  fraction  of  the 
electors  of  San  Francisco  were  represented  and  in 
which — it  is  to  be  suspected — a  majority  of  the  affirma- 
tive ballots  were  cast  by  non-taxpayers,  there  was 
clapped  upon  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday  a  mortgage  of 
fourteen  million  dollars.  Two  million  dollars  of  this 
sum  will  go  to  provide  new  quarters  for  indigents  and 
twelve  millions  will  be  spent  in  a  wholesale  construc- 
tion of  new  schoolhouses.  Now  the  Argonaut  does  not 
wish  that  the  indigent  wards  of  the  municipality  shall 
live  in  danger  or  discomfort;  still  less  does  it  wish 
that  the  school  children  of  the  city  should  be  housed 
in  unsanitary  or  insufficient  buildings.  But  here  is  what 
will  happen ;  Immediate  and  wholesale  construction  of 
buildings  on  municipal  account,  added  to  the  current 
activity  of  general  building,  wil!  artificially  stimulate 
the  labor  market  and  the  building  supplies  market.  It 
will  make  a  period  of  over-stimulated  flush  times 
— a  brief  period.  Then,  with  the  end  of  construc- 
tion on  municipal  account,  there  will  come  reaction 
m  the  form  of  a  slump  with  its  inevitable  accompani- 
ments of  non-employment,  of  contentions  about  wage 
rates  and,  of  course,  a  series  of  strikes.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  bonds  provided  for  in  Tuesday's  election 
can  not  be  sold  at  par  under  the  restricted  rate  of  in- 
terest which  they  are  to  carry.  This  difficulty  will  be 
overcome  by  paying  the  building  contractors,  etc.,  in 
bonds;  and  in  order  to  compensate  the  difference  be- 
tween the  face  value  and  the  market  value  of  these 
securities  the  various  contractors  will  add  anywhere 
from  10  to  25  per  cent,  to  what  should  be  the  normal 


figures  of  their  Dids.  Thus  we  shall  have  the  familiar 
spectacle  of  the  same  old  devil  whipped  around  the 
traditional  stump.  The  mischiefs  above  defined  will 
define  the  price  we  pay  for  going  about  a  right  thing 
in  a  wrong  way.  Far  better  it  would  be  if  the  needed 
structures  were  built  in  detail — one  or  two  at  a  time — 
under  close  supervision,  especially  at  the  point  of  cost. 
.\nd  it  would  be  still  better  if,  instead  of  mortgaging 
the  city  to  provide  for  wholesale  and  unbusinesslike 
methods  of  augmenting  facilities,  there  should  have 
been  policies  of  enforced  prudence  and  economy  under 
which  the  cost  of  the  new  structures  could  have  been 
borne  as  items  of  current  expense  without  a  specific 
enlargement  of  the  municipal  debt.  We  note  that  a  few 
hours  after  the  election  Tuesday  groups  of  workmen 
were  busy  tearing  down  and  carrying  away  the  many 
hundreds  of  election  booths  scattered  throughout  the 
city.  This  of  course  has  the  merit  of  making  work 
and  increasing  expense  at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayers. 
But  in  all  seriousness  it  would  be  better  to  allow  these 
structures  to  stand  permanently,  since  every  few  weeks 
they  will  be  needed  in  order  that  new  mortgages  in  the 
form  of  bond  issues  shall  be  voted  upon  the  long- 
sufifering  taxpayers  of  our  good  old  but  long-suffering 
town. 


The  President's  Appeal  to  Congress. 

In  his  address  to  Congress  President  Harding  makes 
it  plain  that  there  is  a  double  purpose  in  his  urgency 
of  the  ship  subsidy  bill.  He  seeks  ( 1 )  to  stop  the 
ruinous  outflow  from  the  treasury  on  account  of  the 
Shipping  Board;  he  wishes  (2)  to  augment  and  sus- 
tain an  America  merchant  marine.  The  one  proposal  is 
a  positive  necessity:  the  other  is  in  every  way  desirable. 
The  ways  and  means  embodied  in  the  shipping  bill  rep- 
resents the  best  expert  judgment  the  country  aft'ords. 
Possibly  at  some  points  the  bill  may  be  bettered :  but  at 
the  point  of  its  essential  purpose,  as  defined  by  the 
President,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  ground  for  criti 
cism  or  question.  As  to  the  message  itself  as  delivered 
by  the  President  in  person  on  Tuesday,  a  more  con 
structive  or  a  more  logically  conclusive  argument  was 
never  made  by  any  President  to  any  Congress.  Fur- 
ther, there  was  in  it  the  fervor  of  personal  conviction 
and  a  fine  note  of  appeal.  In  this  matter  we  can  see  no 
logical  line  of  partisan  or  geographical  division.  Surely 
the  proposal  to  stop  a  colossal  treasury  leak  should 
appeal  to  men  of  all  parties  and  all  sections ;  and  as 
surely  the  project  to  augment  and  sustain  a  merchant 
marine  relates  directly  to  the  interest  of  all  citizens  of 
all  sections.  Yet  we  are  told  that  there  will  be  arrayed 
against  this  measure  the  organized  force  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  and  the  scarcely  less  formidable  force 
of  the  agricultural  bloc  in  the  Senate.  That  the  bill 
will  pass  the  House  of  Representatives  is  probable ;  that 
it  will  find  favor  in  the  Senate  is  doubtful.  But  the 
President  has  done  his  part  and  done  it  with  an  em- 
phasis worthy  of  his  purpose,  worthy  of  his  great  office. 
He  has  put  the  matter  up  to  Congress,  and  if  the  out- 
come shall  be  failure  the  fault  will  not  lie  at  his  door. 


High  Time  to  Clean  House. 

The  revolt  of  the  taxpayers  of  California,  illustrated 
first  by  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Richardson  against  long 
odds  and  now  made  emphatic  by  his  election  by  a  great 
majority,  conies  none  too  soon.  The  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  the  state,  its  counties,  its  cities  and  its  dis- 
tricts, reaches  the  prodigious  total  of  $522,149,144.  In 
the  year  1921  alone  the  taxpayers  of  California  paid  s 
total  of  $27,559,299  for  interest  and  redemption  of  state, 
county,  and  city  bonds — well  above  two  million  dollars 
per  month.  In  ten  years  the  population  of  the  state  has 
increased  45  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  the  public 
debt  has  increased  242  per  cent,  and  taxes  231  per  cent. 
Our  growth  in  population  and  wealth,  substantial  as  it 
has  been,  has  thus  been  far  surpassed  by  the  growth  in 
our    indebtedness.      We    have    too    many    commissions 


whose  salaries  and  expenses  are  paid  by  the  ta.xpayers. 
We  have  too  many  state-owned  automobiles  bought  and 
operated  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers.  There  is  too 
much  waste,  and  we  pay  too  much  in  sheer  support  of 
political  machinery.  Mr.  Richardson  promises  to  elimi- 
nate extravagance,  to  save  the  taxpayers'  money.  Ac- 
companying this  promise  is  the  statement  that  there 
shall  be  no  expenditure  for  political  machinery,  since 
he  is  indifferent  as  to  his  own  political  fortunes.  Il 
now  remains  for  him  to  make  good  on  these  assurances 
The  Argonaut  will  hopefully  wait  upon  events. 


Matters  Political. 

The  propensity  of  --American  editors,  politicians,  and 
other  lay-statesmen  to  futile  speculation  is  freshly 
illustrated  in  the  ten  thousand  post-mortems  now 
holding  over  the  late  election.  By  their  multitude 
no  less  than  by  varying,  verdicts  they  bear  witness 
that  the  upheaval  is  due  to  no  one  particular  cause 
beyond  the  general  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  un 
rest.  Different  sections  of  the  coimtry  interpret  thi> 
spirit  in  different  ways,  no  one  of  which  supplies  a 
comprehensive  and  satisfactory  conclusion.  But  broadly 
it  may  be  said  that  our  elections  betoken  less  the  posi- 
tive desire  of  a  great  majority  of  our  people  than  the 
inertia  of  the  great  mass.  In  this  last  election  as  in 
others  in  recent  years  it  was  the  stay-at-home  voters 
that  determined  the  result. 

The  extent  of  the  stay-at-home  vote  is  an  in- 
teresting study.  According  to  the  census  of  1920  the 
total  number  of  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
over  was  54,421,832,  made  up  of  27,661,880  men  and 
26,759.952  women.  The  citizenship  thus  enumerated 
comprised  all  native  and  all  naturalized  foreign-bom 
persons.  In  the  same  year  (1920)  there  was  cast  for 
President  the  largest  poll  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
running  to  a  total  of  26,786,758.  Now  if  we  set  this 
figure  of  26,786,758  votes  cast  against  the  total  number 
of  citizens  of  voting  age  male  and  female,  of  54,421,882, 
we  find  that  less  than  half  the  number  of  persons  en- 
titled to  vote  actually  exercised  that  right  in  a  year 
of  exceptional  political  interest  and  of  exceptional 
voting.  If  we  deduct  liberally  to  cover  the  criminals, 
the  insane,  and  persons  in  the  public  service  whose 
duties  prevented  theiii  from  going  to  the  polls,  we 
find  that  little  if  any  more  than  half  of  those  who 
possessed  the  qualifications  of  voters  actually  voted. 
The  exact  figures  of  the  late  election  are  not  yet  at 
hand,  but  we  know  that  they  are  materially  short  of 
the  record  of  1920,  despite  the  fact  that  in  two  years 
there  has  been  a  considerable  natural  increase  in  the 
number  of  potential  voters. 

The  record  for  1920  exhibits  the  fact  that  the  voters 
of  California  were  derelict  in  about  the  same  proportion 
as  the  voters  of  the  country  at  large.  In  that  year 
California  had  a  total  of  1,928,247  citizens  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  over,  of  whom  998,095  were  men  and 
930,152  women.  In  the  presidential  election  of  that 
year  California  cast  943.344  votes,  or  48.9  per  cent,  of 
the  availables.  Figures  of  the  recent  election  are  not 
yet  compiled,  but  the  record  will  fall  very  considerably 
short  of  48.9  per  cent,  of  the  year  1920. 


From  comparison  of  opinions  as  they  are  reflected 
by  the  press  and  in  the  statements  of  students  of  poli- 
tics it  is  evident  that  the  people  generally  are  uneasy, 
restless,  and  more  or  less  resentful  of  the  fact  thai 
taxes  are  high,  that  the  cost  of  living  is  high,  that 
economic  normality  has  not  been  restored.  But  above, 
all  they  are  angered  over  the  trifling  opportunism  that 
has  characterized  the  conduct  of  Congress  and  our 
political  leaders.  Persistent  truckling  to  the  prohibition 
vote,  to  the  labor  vote,  to  the  soldier  vote,  has  pro- 
duced a  feeling  of  disgust  with  politics  and  politicians; 
and  this  is  an  emotion  that  tends  to  keep  voters  home 
on  election  day.  The  result  is  that  there  has  been  com- 
missioned to  the  Congress  which  comes  into  office  nrxt 
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ilarcii  an  amazing  aggregation  of  opportunists  and 
panderers  to  class  demands.  Thus,  instead  oi  curing 
the  condition  with  reference  to  which  there  is  universal 
resentment,  the  actual  voters  with  the  stay-at-homes 
have  managed  to  intensify  it.  One  need  not  be  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foretell  that  by  1924  the 
people  generally  w^ill  be  even  more  disgruntled  than 
they  are  now.  And  the  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  next 
presidential  election  is  likely  to  be  close. 


President  Harding  has  discreetly  avoided  any  state- 
ment implying  interpretation  of  the  late  election.  Yet 
it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  there  appears  the  most 
interesting  field  for  political  speculation.  If  ilr.  Hard- 
ing shall  assume  that  the  people  have  spoken  and  in  so 
doing  have  repudiated  his  policies  and  his  acts.  God 
help  us  all.  Interpretation  of  the  result  of  the  election 
to  this  effect  by  the  President  would  mean  letting 
down  the  bars  to  the  blocs  and  classes,  the  enactment 
of  a  soldiers'  bonus  bill,  the  parent  of  many  direful 
raids  on  the  treasury,  of  unscientific  and  unsound  re- 
vision of  the  tax  laws  with  the  right  of  government 
interference  in  business,  finance,  and  transportation. 
If  on  the  other  hand  Mr.  Harding  shall  conceive  the 
result,  as  many  of  us  do,  as  a  rebuke  to  opportunism 
in  politics,  and  particularly  to  opportunism  in  Con- 
gress, he  will  be  forced  into  a  position  of  national 
leadership  in  antagonism  to  Congress.  Such  an  atti- 
tude, masterfully  sustained,  v.-ill  either  destroy  him 
completely  or  make  him  a  national  hero.  His  an- 
nounced policy  of  endeavoring  to  restore  "normalcy" 
is  precisely  in  accord  with  the  actual  desire  of  a  great 
body  of  our  people.  What  can  the  government  do  to 
restore  normalcy?  In  time  past  Jlr.  Harding  believed 
that  it  could  best  serve  the  purpose  by  restoring  nor- 
mality to  the  government  itself;  by  cutting  out  useless 
expenditures;  by  living  w'ithin  its  income;  by  reducing 
the  burden  of  taxation  and  debt.  This  is  or  was  his 
programme,  simple  and  understandable,  containing 
nothing  spectacular,  nothing  to  stir  the  emotions.  It  is 
the  programme  of  a  practical  man  who  looks  at  the  job 
of  running  the  government  in  common-sense  fashion. 


Republican  in  fact,  will  so  disgust  the  country  that  it 
will  be  easy  in  the  election  of  1924  to  sweep  the  Repub- 
lican party  into  oblivion. 

Yet  the  matters  before  this  session  are  not  proper 
subjects  for  political  division.  The  appropriation  bills 
are  a  necessity  of  current  government.  The  shipping 
bill  is  in  the  nature  of  a  desperate  compromise. 
What  Mr.  Harding  is  trying  to  do  is  to  wipe 
out  the  expensive  machinery  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
which  is  now  running  a  deficit  of  about  half  a 
million  dollars  per  day  and  must  continue  at  this 
ruinous  rate  of  loss  under  existing  laws.  The  sub- 
sidy, which  w-ill  cost  much  less  than  the  present 
order  of  things,  is  offered  because  it  is  obvious  that  if 
we  are  to  maintain  a  merchant  fleet  we  must  furnish  a 
direct  subsidy  as  proposed  or  a  more  expensive  subsidy 
such  as  w-e  are  now  paying,  or  some  other  form  of  in- 
direct subsidy  as  was  proposed  in  the  Jones  Act  of 
1920,  which  was  found  impracticable.  With  our  exist- 
ing navigation  laws,  including  the  mischievous  La  Fol- 
lette  Seamen's  Act,  we  can  not  otherwise  maintain  our 
flag  on  the  seas.  The  reorganization  bill  is  a  general 
and  long-needed  reform,  opposed  only  by  bureaucrats 
animated  by  selfish  motives,  but  able,  none  the  less,  to 
maintain  a  far-reaching  opposing  propaganda. 


But  arrayed  against  this  prescription  are  the  prescrip- 
tions put  forward  by  a  multitude  of  quacks  and  malprac- 
titioners,  who  insist  that  the  country  shall  turn  to  nos- 
trums all  spelling  enlarged  and  increased  cost  in  aft'airs 
'  of  the  government.  Look  over  the  platforms  and  the 
campaign  utterances  of  our  new  senators,  Brookhart, 
Frazier,  Shepstead,  Howell,  Wheeler,  Dill  and  the  rest. 
Note  that  not  one  of  them  offers  a  suggestion  that  is 
not  an  appeal  to  the  selfishness  and  cupidity  of  some 
group  or  interest.  Not  one  of  them  suggests  anything 
helpful  in  the  direction  of  reducing  taxation  or  the  cost 
of  government.  These  men — demagogues  all — have  at- 
tained election  to  the  Senate  through  demagogic  appeals 
and  on  the  basis  of  demagogic  promises.  They  have 
told  the  Western  farmers  that  the  Esch-Cummins  trans- 
portation law  will  be  repealed  and  that  thereby,  in  some 
magic  fashion,  the  car  shortage  now  prevalent,  with 
other  embarrassments  of  a  record-breaking  year  of 
agricultural  production,  will  be  prevented.  They  have 
promised  to  revised  the  financial  system  of  the  country 
so  that  any  man  who  calls  himself  a  fanner  may  borrow 
government  money  to  his  heart's  desire.  They  have  told 
the  people  that  the  government  is  to  blame  for  all  the 
material  ills  that  afflict  the  world,  although  these  ills  are 
less  direful  here  than  elsewhere.  They  promise  to  re- 
peal the  enactments  of  nature  and  of  economic  law.  In 
brief,  they  promise  the  millennium  overnight. 


Of  immediate  consequence  is  the  session  of  Con- 
gress that  began  on  Monday  of  this  week,  the 
last  of  the  old  Congress  whose  mandate  runs  out  in 
March.  The  Harding  programme  contains  as  its 
major  items  the  appropriation  bills,  the  proposals 
embodied  in  the  shipping  bill,  and  a  bill  reorganizing 
the  executive  and  administrative  branches  of  the 
government  on  a  scientific  plan  designed  to  elimi- 
nate waste  and  excessive  costs.  It  is  easy  to  foresee 
what  will  happen.  The  shipping  bill  and  the  reorgani- 
zation bill  offer  exceptional  opportunity  for  debate  and 
resistance.  Democratic  leaders  in  both  houses  have 
determined  upon  a  policy  of  filibustering,  hoping  there- 
by to  prevent  enactment  of  any  legislation,  and  hoping 
further  to  prevent  the  passage  of  some  of  the  appro- 
priation bills — this  to  the  end  of  compelling  the  Presi- 
dent agiinst  his  announced  desire  to  call  the  new  Con- 
gress in  special  session  next  summer.  The  Democratic 
leader-:  assume,  not  without  reason,  that  the  new  Con- 
gress bearing  the  Republican  label,  though   far   from 


The  fight  is  coming  on.  The  strategy-  and  tactics  on 
each  side  are  being  formulated.  Presently,  it  seems 
inevitable,  we  shall  see  President  Harding  arrayed 
against  Congress,  and  unless  all  the  omens  fail  he  will 
stand  in  this  attitude  until  the  end  of  his  term.  For  we 
must  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  Republican  party 
has  lost  control  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  There  will 
be  a  nominal  Republican  majority  of  ten  in  the  Senate 
and  there  are  perhaps  twice  as  many  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  But  these  majorities  are  only  nomi- 
nal, since  they  are  made  up  of  men  who  are  not  Re- 
publicans, though  they  appealed  to  the  voters  under  the 
Republican  name  and  were  elected  upon  Republican 
tickets.  It  is  a  time  for  real  Republicans  to  get  behind 
the  President;  and  in  truth  it  is  a  time  for  all  men  of 
constructive  and  conservative  mind,  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  to  compel  the  radicals  in  both  parties 
to  come  out  in  the  open  and  flock  by  themselves. 


In  what  is  written  above  there  has  been  no  attempt 
to  gloss  over  the  fact  that  the  Republican  party  is  in  a 
bad  way.  It  is  afflicted  from  without  by  a  pest  of  radi- 
cal demagogues  who  have  taken  its  name  and  assumed 
its  garb  without  devotion  to  its  principles  or  accept- 
ance of  its  discipline.  From  within  it  has  suffered 
through  the  rise  of  blocs  formed  in  geographical,  in- 
dustrial, or  special  interest  and  holding  over  those 
who  adhere  to  them  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  the 
party  itself.  That  it 'has  ceased  to  be  a  coherent  and 
vital  force  was  illustrated  many  times  in  the  recent 
session  of  Congress,  and  that  painful  record  is  in  the 
way  of  being  duplicated  in  the  session  now  sitting  at 
Washington. 

There  is  in  the  situation  a  call  to  the  President  to 
take  a  positive  stand  as  the  leader  of  his  party.  And 
it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  life  of  the  party 
depends  upon  the  part  he  shall  play  during  the  months 
immediately  oncoming.  As  the  head  of  the  Republican 
party  his  first  duty  is  to  discover,  among  senators  and 
representatives  who  go  under  the  party  name,  w-ho  are 
and  who  are  not  Republicans.  This  can  be  determined 
only  by  party  conferences — by  caucuses — and  they 
should  be  called.  Those  who  shall  decline  participation 
are  not  Republicans  and  may  not  be  counted  as  such. 
We  say  the  life  of  the  party  depends  upon  the  President 
because  only  the  President  is  in  position  to  enforce 
determinations  by  which  the  status  of  the  party  may  be 
defined.  He  and  he  alone  can  take  action  that  will 
either  hold  men  claiming  the  party  name  to  party  al- 
legiance or  drive  them,  as  pretenders  and  traitors,  from 
the  party  fold.  It  is  a  time  for  positive  courses — it  is 
a  time  for  elimination  of  uncertainties,  a  time  to  sepa- 
rate the  sheep  from  the  goats.  The  party  can  not  sur- 
vive— it  will  not  deserve  to  sur\'ive — if  there  be  not 
within  it  power  to  rid  itself  of  those  who  hang  upon  its 
skirts  even  while  denying  its  principles  and  repudiating 
its  authoritv. 


A  Tip  for  Mr.  Richardson. 
Buried  in  the  mass  of  written  and  pictured  puerilities, 
inanities,  vulgarities  and  putridities  that  went  into  the 
make-up  of  the  Chronicle's  last  "Sundav  sup"  there 
was  one  careful  study  in  matters  serious  and  worthy; 
so  serious  and  worthy  as  to  merit  a  better  environment. 
This  study  was  embodied  in  a  report  of  an  interview 


with  Hon.  Frank  O.  Lowden  of  Illinois,  reviev.'ing  the 
achievements  of  his  governorship,  particularly  as  re- 
lated to  his  reorganization  of  the  Illinois  executive 
system  with  the  cutting  down  of  the  cost  of  the  state 
government.  It  is  a  great  record,  worthy  of  its  fame. 
And  it  is  just  now  of  timely  interest  in  California, 
where  a  newly-chosen  governor-to-be  has  promised  to 
duplicate  the  job.  Governor  Low'den  points  out  that 
while  in  recent  time  the  management  of  business  has 
grown  vastly  in  complexity  there  has  been  scant 
progress  in  the  business  of  government.  Because  reve- 
nues have  largely  been  derived  from  indirect  and  con- 
cealed sources  it  is  only  recently  that  the  public  has 
become  conscious  of  the  weight  of  the  tax  burden.  But 
as  the  cost  of  living  has  grown  and  as  its  causes  have 
been  looked  into  there  has  come  realization  that  ad- 
vancing costs  of  government  have  been  a  tremendous 
factor  in  the  case. 

The  commission  system,  of  which  we  have  plenteous 
illustration  here  in  California,  has  had  a  notable 
part  in  increasing  the  cost  of  government  and  in 
augmenting  the  tax  rate.  Governor  Louden  points 
out  that  the  activities  of  government  have  multiplied 
rapidly  during  recent  years — "more  rapidly  than  war- 
ranted"— and  when  the  state  has  decided  to  take  on 
some  new  function,  instead  of  fitting  it  into  some  agency 
of  government  already  established,  it  usually  has  cre- 
ated an  entirely  new  arm,  sometimes  an  official,  more 
frequently  a  board  or  a  commission.  From  the  stand- 
point of  practical  politics  the  commission  was  a  happy 
invention.  It  provides  good  places  for  political  workers, 
and  since  only  a  few  commissioners  have  anything 
serious  to  do,  there  is  time  both  for  political  activity 
and  for  private  business.  A  commission  once  created 
is  almost  impossible  to  abolish,  since,  as  Governor 
Lowden  says,  "there  is  nothing  more  difficult  in  govern- 
ment than  to  get  rid  of  a  lucrative  office  once  estab- 
lished."    We  quote: 

When  I  became  governor  of  Illinois  in  January-.  1917,  there 
were  something  over  one  hundred  and  lwentA--five  independent 
and  unrelated  agencies  of  the  state  government.  So  confused 
was  the  situation  that  no  two  agreed  upon  just  exactly  how 
many  independent  activities  the  state  was  conducting.  Neces- 
sarily, this  resulted  in  much  overlapping  of  work.  In  pur- 
chases there  was  competition  between  the  different  agencies 
of  the  government,  and  there  was,  of  course,  needless  ex- 
pense. Above  all,  there  was  greatly  reduced  efEciency.  In 
theor>-,  these  various  offices  were  supen-ised  by  the  governor, 
but  in  fact  it  was  absolutly  impossible  for  him  to  exercise  any 
adequate  super\-ision  over  them.  For  all  practical  purposes 
the  state  government  was  without  an  actual  head.  Energetic 
and  competent  administration  was  impossible. 

As  a  result  of  the  delinquencies  and  the  confusion 
growing  out  of  the  commission  system,  enforcement 
of  the  law'  of  Illinois  had  become  la.x — so  lax  that  it 
was  widely  regarded  as  a  joke.  The  problem  was  to 
gather  up  the  scattered  agencies  and  to  reorganize 
them  into  departments  of  government.  The  legislature 
happily  was  in  the  mood  to  cooperate.  Jlore  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  boards,  commissions,  and  in- 
dependent offices  were  abolished  and  nine  new  depart- 
ments were  created  to  take  over  their  functions.  These 
departments  were: 

Department  of  Finance. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Department  of  Labor. 
Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals. 
Department  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings- 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
Department  of  Public  Health. 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Department  of  Registration  and  Education. 

Governor  Lowden  holds  to  the  theory  that  when 
something  important  is  to  be  done  it  can  best  be  done 
by  an  individual  rather  than  by  a  group.  AVhere  quasi- 
judicial  or  quasi-legislative  powers  are  required  there 
is  work  for  a  group  or  commission.  But  where  duties 
are  largely  ministerial  it  is  a  man,  and  not  a  body  of 
men,  that  gets  results.  "Where,"  says  Governor  Low- 
den, "responsibility  is  upon  the  individual  he  can  not 
shirk  it.  Where  it  is  placed  in  a  body  of  men  the  indi- 
vidual can  find  shelter  behind  that  body  w^hen  called 
upon  to  accotmt  for  the  maimer  iil"  which  he  has  exer- 
cised his  power."  Then  there  is  what  Governor  Low- 
den characterizes  as  "deadly  inertia"  in  a  board  or  com- 
mission which  is  not  so  likely  to  be  found  in  an  indi- 
vidual, for  it  is  everlastingly  true  that  what  is  every- 
body's business  is  nobody's  business.  Responsibility 
should  be  fixed:  and  under  this  principle  there  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  nine  departments 
above  enumerated  an  individual  called  a  Director.  In 
this  connection  it  happened  that  there  were  many  situa- 
tions in  which  an  official  director  could  find  counsel 
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and  help  from  able  and  experienced  men.  Therefore 
there  was  provided  a  series  of  advisory  committees 
wliosc  members  served  without  pay.  By  this  means 
there  was  brought  to  the  service  of  the  state  many  able 
men  glad  to  lend  tlieir  aid  in  public  affairs,  but  who 
could  not  have  been  induced  to  take  salaried  positions. 
Democracy,  says  Governor  Lowden,  too  frequently 
has  been  so  afraid  of  itself  and  of  its  own  chosen 
officials  that  it  has  hedged  them  about  with  restrictions 
fatal  to  efficiency.  In  recognition  of  this  fact  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  in  Illinois  cut  out  a  vast  deal  of 
red  tape.  Under  this  reform  there  has  been  maintained 
in  the  public  service  "something  of  the  efficiency  that 
goes  with  private  service,  and  it  has  resulted  in  great 
savings  to  the  people."  The  war,  of  course,  brought 
on  increased  cost  of  government  in  many  forms,  but 
comparison  of  total  appropriations  in  the  war  period 
for  state  purposes  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Michigan — 
the  only  other  states  whose  compiled  figures  were  avail- 
able to  Governor  Lowden — shows  an  increase  for  the 
period  of  48  per  cent,  to  108  per  cent.,  or  an  average 
increase  for  the  seven  states  of  78  per  cent.  The  in- 
crease in  Illinois  during  the  four-year  period  was  less 
than  the  decrease  in  the  purchasing  value  of  the  dollar. 
In  addition,  the  indirect  revenues  of  the  state,  because 
of  increased  efficiency  of  administration,  increased  con- 
siderably. 


A  New  Note  in  Senatorial  Service. 

Among  the  reversals  of  the  late  election  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  Royal  S.  Copeland  (Democrat)  for  William 
M.  Calder  (Republican)  in  the  United  States  Senate 
fiom  the  State  of  New  York.  Copeland  is  a  physician 
who  for  a  long  time  has  held  the  office  of  health  com 
missioner  of  New  York  City  and  his  knowledge  and 
his  enthusiasms  relate  to  the  humanities  rather  than 
to  politics.  As  health  commissioner  his  work  has  in 
large  part  been  that  of  keeping  diseased  and  other  un- 
desirable immigrants  from  entering  the  United  States: 
and  upon  one  subject — that  of  immigration — he  will  be 
better  informed  and  more  definitely  interested  than  any 
other  member  of  the  Senate.  "What  do  you  know 
about  political  affairs?"  was  asked  of  Dr.  Copeland, 
following  his  election.  "Nothing,"  he  replied;  "I 
don't  care  for  politics;  I  have  no  wish  to  be  a  politician, 
and  have  not  the  slightest  interest  in  politics,  as  popu- 
larly regarded.  *  *  *  In  the  Senate  I  am  going  to 
try  to  stimulate  interest  in  human  beings  in  contradis- 
tinction to  interest  in  business.  The  Senate  needs  some 
one  in  it  who  can  think  in  terms  of  humanity." 

Proceeding,  Dr.  Copeland  declared  himself  as  entirely 
out  of  sympathy  with  present  methods  of  examining  im- 
migrants upon  their  arrival  in  America.  His  idea  is 
that  examination  of  persons  proposing  to  enter  the 
country  should  be  made  at  points  of  departure,  thus 
eliminating  in  many  cases  expense,  disappointment,  and 
humiliation — not  to  mention  the  tendency  to  lax  ad- 
ministration of  restrictive  laws  in  cases  appealing  to 
humanitarian  sympathies.  Examination,  he  said,  as  to 
qualifications  for  reception  in  America  should  take 
stock  of  mental,  physical,  moral  and  industrial  con 
siderations.  Further,  immigrants  should  be  directed  to 
different  points  and  not  all  dumped  as  now  in  New- 
York.  It  is,  he  declared,  folly  to  send  thousands  of 
agricultural  workers  to  a  place  not  ready  to  provide 
them  with  occupation  or  even  to  give  them  information. 
Distribution  of  immigrants  should  be  made,  not  for  the 
convenience  and  profit  of  the  shipping  companies,  but 
should  look  to  the  welfare  of  the  newcomer  and  the 
interests  of  the  country. 

In  these  suggestions  Dr.  Copeland  is  offering  nothing 
new  excepting  as  to  their  application  to  American 
policy.  Canada  has  long  maintained  at  ports  of  de- 
parture inspectors  to  whom  all  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  country  must  apply  for  passports.  Thus  while 
Canada  is  receiving  steadily  a  large  inflow  of  new  popu- 
lation, there  is  being  kept  out  of  the  country  multitudes 
of  undesirables — persons  who  would  bring  to  the  new 
land  only  their  incapacities  and  infirmities  with  liability 
of  becoming  a  charge  upon  the  public  rather  than  an 
aid  to  the  common  welfare. 

It  is  a  commonplace  observation  that  in  large  measure 
the  amazing  growth  of  the  United  States  in  man  power 
and  wealth  has  largely  been  due  to  immigration ;  and 
now  that  the  tide  running  this  way  has  been  stopped  the 
movement  finds  vent  in  other  directions.  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  are  getting  in 
crowded  shiploads  the  man  power  of  industry  that  in 
past  times  has  come  to  us.    What  all  this  will  mean  for 


these  countries  it  is  easy  to  foretell,  for  we  have  con- 
crete illustration  in  our  own  history.  It  is  an  easy 
prophecy  that  our  putting  up  of  the  bars  will  in  its 
direct  results  lead  to  an  immense  increment  of  popula- 
tion and  of  vigorous  life  in  the  newer  countries  still 
largely  vacant  and  now  gladly  receiving  those  who  will 
bring  to  them  the  man  power  needed  for  their  develop- 
ment. We  may  look  within  the  next  few  years  to  a 
growth  in  Canada.  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa  comparable  to  that  already  recorded  in  our  own 
history. 


THE  LAUSANNE  CONFERENCE, 


Its    Task  Will  Be  to  Find  Some  Ground  of  Accommodation 
With  a  Rejuvenated  Turkey. 


The  Prime  Minister  of  Britain. 

Theoretically  the  prime  minister  of  England  is  the 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  not  the  prime  minister 
at  all :  actually,  he  is  or  may  be — it  depends  largely  on 
the  man — the  ruler  of  the  empire.  Since  this  significant 
office  has  loomed  so  large  of  late  in  the  public  horizon, 
it  is  not  amiss  to  review  something  of  the  history  of 
an  institution  whose  prestige  is  comparatively  modern. 

The  function  of  the  prime  minister  may  be  mathe- 
matically expressed  as  a  variable,  since  the  office  origi- 
nated non-constitutionally  with  Sir  Robert  \\'alpole"s 
appointment  in  1721  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
his  gradual  interpretation  of  functions  of  that  post  as 
that  of  chief  executive  of  the  realm.  Prior  to  Wal- 
pole's  regime  in  the  treasury  the  lord  of  that  depart- 
ment was  just  that  and  little  more,  though  it  is  true 
his  authorit}'  had  gradually  grown  through  the  cen- 
turies. But  Walpole's  power  was  largely  the  result  of 
a  fluke.  A  combination  of  circumstances — the  acces- 
sion of  the  German  Elector  of  Hanover  as  George  I, 
his  ignorance  of  the  English  language,  his  dependence 
on  Walpole,  who  happened  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  latter's  appointment  as 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  were  the  circumstances  that 
created  the  non-constitutional  office  of  the  prime  minis- 
ter, a  term  which,  by  the  way,  is  even  more  recent  than 
the  office  it  describes.  In  November,  1841,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, whose  political  career  was  then  behind  him, 
wrote  on  that  subject  to  his  sovereign:  "Prime  minis- 
ter is  a  term  belonging  to  the  last  century.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne doubts  its  being  to  be  found  in  English  parlia- 
mentary language  previously.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was 
ahvays  accused  of  having  introduced  and  arrogated  to 
himself  an  office  previously  unknown  to  the  law  and 
constitution." 

However,  Walpole's  arrogance  was  not  without 
logical  basis.  He  was  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  an 
office  that  is  theoretically  the  third  highest  lay  position 
in  the  kingdom,  for  by  strict  interpretation  of  the  con- 
stitution the  highest  lay  subject  is  the  high  steward 
and  the  next  highest  is  the  chancellor,  practically  ex- 
tinct offices  today  whose  functions  have  devolved  on  the 
third  officer  of  the  realm,  the  high  treasurer.  So  much 
for  constitutional  intention.  Money  speaks,  and  the 
man  who  handled  the  seals  and  keys  of  the  treasury 
outpaced  his  two  superior  confreres  so  that  when  Wal- 
pole was  presented  by  his  Hanoverian  monarch  with 
the  white  staff"  of  the  treasury  it  became  the  most 
powerful  office  in  the  land  and  Walpole  was  opportunist 
enough  to  use  a  weak  foreign  king  to  make  it  more 
powerful.  It  is  curious  that  the  office  intended  for  the 
premiership,  the  high  steward,  should  never  have  had 
satisfactory  scope.  Held  chiefly  by  ecclesiastics  in  the 
middle  ages,  its  power,  which  was  all  but  regal,  was  too 
great,  and  was  quickly  curtailed  by  the  inherent  democ- 
racy of  the  British  people.  By  the  rise  of  Parliament 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  prime  officer  of  state  had 
ceased  to  exist.  The  chancellor,  the  second  officer, 
tended  throughout  the  centuries  to  become  more  and 
more  the  first  officer  of  the  law  and  of  its  highest  court. 

But  though  the  term  prime  minister  has  become 
stereotyped  by  two  centuries  of  usage  its  attributes  are 
still  almost  as  vague  as  when  Walpole  created  the 
anomalous  office.  A  premier  of  indifferent  statesman- 
ship, though  such  a  one  is  not  likely  to  be  appointed — 
and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  practically  all  of  the 
thirty-five  men  who  have  held  the  post  since  Walpole 
have  been  individually  strong — could  revert  to  the 
nominal  post  of  president  of  the  cabinet,  though  he 
would  still  have  to  be  leader  of  the  house  of  Parliament 
in  which  he  sat — another  precedent  established  by  Wal- 
pole. In  practice  the  prime  minister  has  come  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  government,  of  the  house  of  legisla- 
tion in  which  he  sits,  and  of  one  of  the  political  parties 
— an  onerous  job.  Small  wonder  that  it  calls  for  the 
most  competent  men  in  the  government  and  that  its 
conflicting  claims  are  not  conducive  to  longevity  in  any 
one  administration. 


The  old  order  changeth,  and  if  the  Lausanne  con- 
ference fails  to  recognize  that  fact  it  is  going  to  wade 
in  trouble.  It  is  Europe's  present  hope  of  promoting 
peace  in  the  Near  East,  and  since  Turkey  refuses 
to  get  out  of  Europe,  and  Turkish  rejuvenation  has 
been  the  only  result  of  the  efforts  of  Greece  to  destroy 
it  in  Asia,  it  is  Western  civilization's  one  chance  of 
reestablishing  relations  with  the  Turk  on  a  basis  that 
will  make  him  tolerable  as  a  neighbor.  A  very  useful 
citizen  of  the  European  order,  in  any  positive  and  con- 
structive sense,  he  probably  can  not  be.  But  the  con- 
ference is  the  hope  of  the  world  that  he  can  be  rendered 
harmless  to  humanity's  major  interests.  And  that  in- 
\olves  considerations  of  policy  and  strategy,  of  ecCK 
nomics  and  diplomacy,  far  transcending  any  senti- 
mental slants  of  the  sort  that  express  themselves  in 
the  form  of  religious  antipathies,  or  the  futile  desire  to 
see  people  of  foreign  nature  and  nationality  "assimi- 
lated" to  the  forms  and  formulas  some  of  us  happen  to 
think  holy.  Turkey  does  not  have  to  be  assimilated. 
It  does  have  to  be  educated,  or  it  would  better  be  edu- 
cated, if  the  cause  of  the  peace  of  Europe  is  to  be 
served.  But  it  will  never  be  educated  by  foreign  zea- 
lots that  despise  its  religion  and  contemn  its  social 
order,  and  are  at  the  same  time  unable  to  show  that 
their  own  social  order  is  even  reasonably  free  from 
corruption,  or  that  their  religion  saves  all  their  peoples 
from  degradation.  Missionaries  have  not  accom- 
plished much  in  the  way  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Turk,  and  even  the  efforts  at  educating  him  have  been 
disappointing.  He  still  exhibits  the  vices  and  the 
cruelties  of  the  ignorant  man  everywhere.  Granting 
for  argument's  sake  that  he  is  cruel  and  ferocious,  is 
he  much  more  so  than  the  "gouging  and  gilling"  Ameri- 
cans of  the  early  days  of  this  country,  or  the  South- 
western gentlemen  that  used  to  work  their  w-ay  to  the 
vitals  of  their  enemies  with  the  Bowie  knife? 


Your  cruel  man  is  your  ignorant  man,  w-hether  he 
be  the  unschooled  Turk,  or  the  German  peasant 
schooled  only  in  what  his  military  bureaucrats  and  sub- 
sidized professors  wanted  him  to  believe. 

It  is  enlightenment  that  makes  men  just,  and  in 
justice  there  is  no  room  for  needless  cruelties.  And  it 
is  enlightenment  that  the  Turk  has  lacked.  It  does  not 
enlighten  him  to  tell  him  that  his  father  was  immoral 
to  be  a  polygamist  like  a  Hebrew  patriarch,  or  that  his 
mother  was  not  really  a  wife,  or  that  he  is  a  fool  to 
wear  a  red  hat  without  a  brim  and  turn  himself  toward 
Mecca  when  he  prays.  It  only  makes  him  angry.  It 
w-ould  make  us  angry,  too.  It  may  be  true  that  no 
eft'ort  such  as  has  been  made  at  the  \\'estern  education 
of  Turks  could  persist  over  a  long  period  without 
having  some  eft'ect;  but  the  eft'ect  has  not  been  to  bring 
Turkey  into  line  with  \\'estern  ideas.  Yet  it  should 
still  be  possible  to  get  along  with  him,  provided  some 
things  he  thinks  essential  to  his  newly  aroused  na- 
tionalism be  recognized. 

Not  even  his  victory  over  the  Greeks  attests  more 
clearly  the  ability  and  intelligence  of  Mustapha  Kemal 
than  his  demand  for  the  annulment  of  the  so-called 
Capitulations.  The  Capitulations  are  an  element  of  in- 
ternational law  first  set  up  in  Turkey  and  later  applied 
to  China  and  Japan,  expressing  the  principle  of  extra- 
territoriality where  the  rights  of  foreigners  are  con- 
cerned. In  the  Turkish  empire  they  were  a  source  of 
irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  denizens,  and  hence  a 
factor  of  national  weakness  and  disintegration.  For- 
eigners had  a  right  under  treaties  to  be  tried  under  the 
laws  of  their  o«-n  countries,  and  by  courts  of  those 
countries,  sitting  in  Turkey.  Instead  of  being  amen- 
able to  Turkish  law,  or  even  to  a  law  common  to  all 
of  them,  each  was  amenable  to  his  own  law.  as  ad- 
ministered by  his  own  judge.  This  has  made  it  possible 
in  t'ne  past  for  a  foreign  group  to  become  a  centre  of 
sedition  and  anti-nationalist  propaganda.  Wherever 
the  interests  of  foreigners  were  concerned,  the  Capitu- 
lations robbed  the  state  of  its  proper  central  authority 
and  enfeebled  the  administration  of  justice.  Great  or- 
ganizer and  passionate  nationalist,  Mustapha  Kemal 
has  seen  that  such  a  condition  was  bad  organization 
and  a  menace  to  nationalism. 


Strange  to  say,  this  arrangement,  which  no  W'estern 
nation  would  tolerate,  was  not  imposed  on  Turkey  from 
without,  but  is  a  vestige  of  the  days  when  slie  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe:  and  it 
represents  the  inherent  weakness  of  all  things  Turkish 
and  many  things  English  and  American  as  well— the 
mclmation  to  rub  along  in  the  easiest  wav,  to  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  no  matter  where  it  leads. 
That  is  Turkish,  and  it  is.  in  the  Turkish  degree,  prob-  ■ 
ably  part  of  the  Turk's  Mongolian  character  and  habit. 
The  Chinese  have  it  in  superlative  measure,  in  a  meas- 
ure that  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  an 
evil,  because  before  eradication  is  complete  the  thin" 
becomes  tolerable,  and  when  it  is  tolerable  it  is  tolerated 
and  you  can  get  no  more  attention  upon  it.  Shrewd  ob- 
servers say  the  whole  polity  of  China  is  shot  through 
and  through  with  the  rotting  roots  of  immemorfal 
abuses,  awaiting  only  some  favorable  sort  of  political 
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weather  to   put  up  shoots   and  flourish  again   in  their 
ancient  places. 

That  easy  way  of  dealing  with  wrongs  is,  of  course, 
not  peculiar  to  Mongolians.  Chinese  or  Turkish.  We 
have  plenty  of  persons  among  what  our  Afro-Ameri- 
can brother  called  "us  Angry-Saxons"  who  like  to  drift 
along  on  that  malarious  current.  But  we  also  have 
others  who  get  real  mad  and  won't  be  placated  by  any- 
thing less  than  cure,  and  who  persist  until  they  become 
even  less  tolerable  than  the  w'rongs  the  rest  of  us  are 
willing  to  tolerate,  and  they  are  often  great  nuisances, 
but  they  keep  us  off  the  rocks  of  actual  depravity. 
Such  an  element,  however,  seems  lacking  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  so,  to  enable  the 
officials  to  get  along  as  easily  as  possible  with  the  for- 
eigners and  persons  claiming  to  be  foreigners  in 
Turkish  territory,  they  were  willing  to  play  that  part 
of  Turkish  territory  was  Italian  territory,  or  French 
territory,  or  Austrian  territory,  and  save  the  Moham- 
medan Cadis  the  trouble  of  trying  the  "pestilent  fel- 
lows*' when  they  fell  out  w'ith  other  pestilent  fellows. 
It  was  a  mere  Turkish  way  of  dodging  trouble;  but 
when  you  dodge  trouble  you  don't  really  kill  it,  you 
just  give  it  exercise,  and  it  comes  on  you  from  behind. 
So  here.  Responsibility  was  nowhere,  and  the  Turkish 
population  had  ever  before  its  eyes  the  bad  example  of 
irresponsibility.  Administration,  for  which  the  Turk 
never  had  any  genius,  became  more  or  less  farcical,  the 
state  was  filled  with  little  separate  entities,  secular  and 
religious,  absolved  by  treaty  from  loyalty  to  Turkish 
authority,  and  there  slipped  from  the  weakening  grasp 
of  this  exotic  empire  one  holding  after  another. 

The  last  of  it  in  Europe,  down  to  the  armistice,  was 
secured  to  Turkey,  not  because  she  was  strong,  but  be- 
cause she  had  grown  weak.  Today  Europe  can  not  look 
without  apprehension  on  the  fact  that  Turkey  refuses  to 
remain  weak,  but  is  determined  to  be  strong,  and  as 
one  of  the  first  of  her  athletic  exercises  she  purposes 
to  kick  out  the  Capitulations  and  do  her  own  internal 
governing.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is 
consternation  among  the  Western  European  powers, 
similar  to  that  which  led  Austria,  after  the  Young 
Turk  rising  in  1908,  to  seize  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
Only  this  time  there  is  no  Western  disposition  to  seize 
anything.  The  Turk  is  the  one  that  is  getting  ready  to 
do  the  seizing.  He  maKes  three  demands  that  worry 
the  Allies:  a  plebiscite  in  western  Thrace,  this  side  the 
Maritza  River,  which,  no  matter  how  conducted,  would 
probably  result  in  a  pro-Turkish  vote  in  that  region 
and  its  return  to  the  Turkish  empire ;  a  rectification  of 
the  frontier  of  Syria,  probably  to  undo  oart  of  the  man- 
date to  France ;  and  the  abolition  of  those  Capitulations 
which,  to  the  political  insight  of  Kemal,  have  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  weakness  in  his  nation.  To  this  last 
demand  Great  Britain  is  opposed,  with  a  positiveness 
which  indicates  a  desire  to  have  that  weakness  remain. 
But  Ismet  Pasha,  head  of  the  Turkish  delegation  to 
Lausanne,  declares  his  adhesion  to  the  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Capitulations — and  there  you  are.  It 
looks  as  though  the  conference  might  deadlock  on  that. 
In  respect  to  all  this  tribulation  the  United  States  is 
trying  to  remain  aloof  yet  present,  involved  but  clear, 
a  participant  though  not  participating.  It  is  true  that 
American  interests  are  more  sentimental  than  sub- 
stantial. And  yet,  the  world  has  grown  so  small  that 
no  one  can  start  the  conflagration  of  another  war  with- 
out our  being  involved  soon  or  late,  provided  the  con- 
flict is  at  all  protracted.  We  have  a  real  interest  in 
humanity,  and  we  also  have  some  interest  in  what  are 
called  the  Chester  concessions  in  Asia  Minor,  leading 
by  intendment  of  projected  railroads  lines  to  fat  pe- 
troleum fields  in  northern  Mesopotamia.  So  we  ap- 
point observers,  who  can  sit  at  the  conference  if  the 
real  conferees  have  no  objections,  and  note  and  report 
what  goes  on,  and  what  seems  to  threaten,  in  order  to 
safeguard  American  interests  and  facilitate  exchanges 
of  views;  and  to  be  ready  to  indicate  this  government's 
desires  in  any  little  matters  that  may  come  up.  To 
this  service  have  been  assigned  Minister  Joseph  C. 
Grew,  from  Switzerland,  inasmuch  as  Switzerland 
seems  to  be  at  peace,  and  Ambassador  Richard  Wash- 
burn Child  from  Italy,  which  seems  partly  pacified. 
Mr.  Grew  was  secretary  to  Colonel  House  during  the 
pre-armistice  negotiations  at  'Versailles.  He  has  passed 
most  of  his  life  thus  far  in  the  diplomatic  service 
which  the  United  States  has  been  wisely  opening  of 
late  to  young  men  ambitious  for  a  life  career  in  this 
field.  He  is  an  Episcopalian,  and  so  will  probably  look 
just  as  good  to  a  Turk  as  though  he  were  a  hardshell 
Baptist.  Mr.  Child  is  the  former  editor  of  Collier's 
Weekly  and  will  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  a 
number  of  interesting  short  stories  in  a  popular  Ameri- 
can weekly  magazine.  He  will  probably  get  a  fresh 
let  of  fiction  material  at  the  conference. 

And  the  United  States  is  also  for  the  repeal  of  those 
Capitulations;  which  repeal,  in  the  words  of  our  State 
Department,  "may  be  necessary  to  the  safeguarding  of 
non-Moslem  interests."  Our  other  objects  are:  "The 
protection,  under  proper  guaranties,  of  philanthropic, 
educational,  and  religious  institutions;  appropriate  un- 
dertakings in  regard  to  the  freedom  of  opportunity, 
without  discrimination  or  special  privilege,  of  com- 
mercial enterprise;  indemnity  for  losses  suffered  by 
Americans  in  Turkey  as  a  result  of  arbitrary  and  il- 
legal acts;  suitable  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
minor  Jes;  assurances  touching  the  freedom  of  the 
straits;  and  reasonable  opportunity  for  archsological 
reseaich  and  study." 
Gr..at  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  have  been  apprised 


of  these  modest  desires,  which  coincide  at  many  points 
with  their   own  requirements. 

The  dangerous  element  in  the  situation  is  the  sharp 
conflict  with  a  strong  Turkey,  which  is  a  new-  power; 
for  there  has  been  no  strong  Turkey  for  two  cen- 
turies ;  and  the  possibility  that  to  the  strength  of  Turkey 
may  be  added  at  any  time  the  strength  of  the  red  Rus- 
sian army.  The  latter  element,  however,  is  apt  to  be 
overrated,  for  no  army  can  be  strong  in  a  modern 
sense  with  a  weakened,  starving,  and  demoralized 
people  behind  it.  Meanwhile  the  Sultan  has  escaped 
from  Constantinople  to  British  protection  at  Malta ; 
much  like  a  zoo  garden  bear  that  passes  from  one  cage 
into  another.  He  says  he  has  not  abdicated;  but  over 
a  month  ago  the  Angora  government,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Afro-American  preacher,  "done  sent  him  his  resig- 
nation." The  British  have  him,  and  may  be  able,  as 
our  sporting  writers  would  put  it,  to  "build  him  up" 
into  a  respectable  Caliph  again,  and  use  him  at  least  as 
a  paw-n  in  the  game.  Not  that  he  would  be  recognized 
bv  Kemal.  who  refused  to  recognize  him  while  he  was 
in  Constantinople  on  the  perfectly  logical  ground  that 
he  was  a  prisoner,  and  a  prisoner  could  not  govern  an 
empire  because  he  could  not  even  govern  himself;  but 
he  might  be  made  to  pass  for  a  Caliph  with  the  In- 
dian Mussulmans.  That,  however,  is  another  matter. 
They  never  believed  much  in  the  Sultan  as  Caliph, 
anyhow.     Altogether  it  is  a  mean  little  mess. 

Morton  Toud. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Selkirk  Grace. 

(.\Ilan  Cunningham  records  that  this  very  characteristic  "Grace 
before  meat"  was  uttered  (by  Burns)  at  the  table  of  the  Earl  of 
Selkirk,  while  on  his  tour  through  Galloway  with  his  friend  Svme 
in    July,    1793.) 

Some  hae  meat  and  canna  eat. 

And  some  wad  eat  that  want  it : 
But  we  hae  meat,   and  we  can   eat. 

And  sae  the  Lord  be  thanket. — Robert  Bunts. 


In  Bohemia. 


I'd  rather  live  in  Bohemia  than  in   any  other  land  ; 

For   only   there   are   the   values   true. 

And   the   laurels   gathered   in    all   men's   view. 

The  prizes   of  traffic  and  state   are  won 

By  shrewdness  of  force  or  by  deeds  undone : 

But   fame  is  sweeter  without  the   feud, 

And  the  wise  of  Bohemia  are  never  shrewd. 

Here,   pilgrims  stream   with   a   faith   sublime 

From   every  class  and  clime  and  time. 

Aspiring   only   to  be   enrolled 

With  the  names  that  are  writ  in  the  book  of  gold  ; 

And  each  one  bears  in  mind  or  hand 

A  palm  of  the  dear  Bohemian  land. 

The  scholar  first,   with   his  book — a  youth 

Aflame  with  the  glory  of  harvested  truth; 

A  girl  with  a  picture,   a  man  with  a  play, 

A  boy  with  a  wolf  he  has  modeled  in  clay : 

A  smith  with  a  luarvelous  hilt  and  sword. 

A  player,  a  king,  a  ploughman,  a  lord — 

.A.nd  the  player  is  king  when  the  door  is  past. 

The  ploughman  is  crowned,  and  the  lord  is  last ! 

I'd  rather  fail  in   Bohemia  than  win  in  another  land  ; 

No  hoard  or  hope  for  the  brainless  heir: 

No   gilded   dullard    native   born 

To   stare   at   his   fellow    with   leaden   scorn  : 

Bohemia   has   none  but  adopted   sons; 

Its   limits,    where   Fancy's   bright   stream    runs ; 

Its  honors,   not  garnered  for  thrift  or  trade. 

But  for  beauty  and  truth  men's  souls  have  made. 

To   the  empty  heart  in   a  jeweled  breast 

There  is  value,  maybe,  in  a  purchased  crest ; 

But  the  thirsty  of  soul  soon  learn  to  know 

The  moistureless  froth  of  the  social  show  ; 

The  vulgar  sham  of  the  pompous  feast 

Where  the  heaviest  purse  is  the  highest  priest : 

The  organized   charity,   scrimped   and  iced. 

In  the  name  of  a  cautious,   statistical  Christ ; 

The   smile   restrained,    the   respectable   cant, 

When  a  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  in  want ; 

Where  the  only  aim  is  to  keep  afloat, 

And  a  brother  may  drown  w-ith  a  cry  in  his  throat. 

Oh,  I  long  for  the  glow-  of  a  kindly  heart  and  the  grasp 

of  a  friendly  hand. 
And  I'd  rather  live  in   Bohemia  than  in   any  other  land. 
—John  Boyle   O'Reilly. 
m 

Canadian  Boat  Song. 
Listen  to   me,   as  when   ye   heard  our  father 

Sing   long   ago    the   song   of   other    shores — 
Listen  to   me,    and  then   in   chorus  gather 

All  your  deep  voices,  as  ye  pull  ^'our  oars  : 

Fair   these   broad  meads — these   hoary   woods   are  grand; 
But  ive  are  e.riles  from  our  fathers'  land. 

From  the  lone  shieling  of  the  misty  island 
Mountains  divide  us,  and  the  waste  of  seas — 

Yet  still  the  blood  is  strong,   the  heart  is  Highland. 
And  we  in  dreams  behold  the  Hebrides. 

Fair   these   broad   meads — these   hoary  woods  are   grand; 
But  we  are  exiles  from  our  fathers'  land. 

We  ne'er  shall  tread  the  fancy-haunted  valley. 

Where   'tween  the  dark  hills  creeps  the  small   clear  stream. 
In  arms  around  the  patriarch  banner  rally. 

Nor  see  the  moon  on  royal  tombstones  gleam. 

Fair    these   broad   meads — these   hoary   woods   are   grand; 
But  we  are  exiles  from  our  fathers'  land. 

When  the  bold  kindred,  in  the  time  long  vanished. 

Conquer 'd  the  soil   and  fortified  the  keep. 
No  seer  foretold  the  children  would  be  banished. 

That  a  degenerate  lord  might  boast  his  sheep. 

Fair   these   broad   meads — these   hoary   woods  are   grand; 
But  we  are  exiles  from  our  fathers'  land. 

Come  foreign  rage,  let  discord  burst  in  slaughter  ! 

O  !  then,  for  clansmen  true,  and  stern  claymore — 
The  hearts  that  would  have  given  their  blood  like  water 

Beat  heavily  beyond  the  Atlantic  roar. 

Fair    these   broad   m '^ds — these   hoary   woods   are   grand; 
But  zi'C  are  e.riles  from  our  fathers'  land. 

— From  the  Gaelic. 


Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  is  now  in  her  seventy-eighth 
year,  has  just  published  a  novel  in  Paris  and  is  at 
work  on  a  volume  of  advice  to  actors  to  be  called  "Con- 
seils  aux  Comediens."  Her  principal  advice  is;  "Be 
sincere." 

Mr.  Ernest  H.  Wilson,  assistant  director  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston,  has  recently  returned  from 
a  twenty-seven  months'  tour  through  a  large  part  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  equatorial  regions  in  the 
interests  of  the  institution  he  represents.  Mr.  Wilson, 
whose  previous  tours  of  botanical  exploration  in  Japan, 
Formosa,  Western  China  and  other  parts  of  the  Orient 
have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  more  new  plants  than 
any  other  botanical  researcher  has  to  his  record,  did 
much  on  his  latest  journey  to  cement  good  will  between 
the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Wilson  is  known  as  the  man  who  in  his 
.Asiatic  explorations  added  1193  species  and  varieties  of 
woody  plants  to  the  knowledge  of  science,  introducing 
hundreds  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  have  since  been  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  temperate  zone.  The  .\rnold 
-Arboretum  in  Boston  possesses  the  richest  collections 
of  woods  and  shrubs  in  the  world. 

Cherry  Kearton,  one  of  the  most  notable  of  big  game 
hunters,  has  recently  returned  to  England,  where  he 
reports  that  he  has  been  repeating  something  resem- 
bling the  adventure  of  Tarzan.  Mr.  Kearton  has  been 
lost  in  the  jungle  for  three  years,  and  in  fact  was  given 
up  for  dead.  His  fate,  however,  was  not  so  tragic — 
lie  was  simply  the  guest  and  not  the  victim  of  the 
jungle,  where  he  has  been  entertained  by  a  tribe  of 
enormous  chimpanzees  with  w'hom  he  has  lived  for  the 
past  two  years.  He  has  brought  one  of  his  friends 
with  him,  Toto,  who  understands  French,  Spanish,  and 
English,  according  to  his  host.  Toto  shakes  hands, 
brushes  the  carpet,  makes  tea,  and  every  morning 
brushes  his  teeth, 

Major-General  Leonard  Wood  heads  the  list  of 
petitioners  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature  seeking  the 
passage  of  a  special  act  providing  for  the  organization 
of  a  corporation  to  be  known  as  the  "General  Society 
of  Mayflower  Descendants."  The  list  includes  former 
President  William  H.  Taft,  United  States  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Miles  Standish  of  Boston  and  a 
niunber  of  other  "descendants"  bearing  historic  names. 

Our  .\merican  equivalent  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  the 
late  British  benefactor  of  the  blind,  is  a  woman,  Mi.ss 
Winifred  Holt,  Miss  Holt,  who  is  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  d'Honneur  and  one  of  the  three  women  to  whom 
the  Italian  government  has  given  the  gold  medal  for 
national  sanitation,  is  the  founder  of  Lighthouse  No.  1 
in  New  York,  an  institute  for  the  blind.  She  has 
founded  eight  other  beacons  for  the  blind  in  other 
countries,  Poland,  France,  and  Italy,  notably,  each  of 
which  is  now  under  government  supervision. 

Korfanty,  the  Polish  leader  who  was  recently  de- 
feated by  Pilsudski  for  the  premiership  of  Poland,  de- 
clares that  he  is  not  a  party  man.  He  claims  to  be  a 
consistent  champion  of  the  working  people  W'hose  dream 
it  is  one  day  to  unite  the  Germans,  Poles,  and  French- 
men in  common  economic  activity.  He  is  himself  a 
working  man's  son  who  spent  his  holidays  as  a  student 
gathering  experience  in  the  mines  and  factories  of 
Upper  Silesia.  So  far  from  causing  a  military  revolt 
to  overthrow  Pilsudski.  Korfanty  says:  "We  need, 
above  all,  peace  at  home  and  peace  abroad." 

Although  he  returned  from  the  Far  East  only  a  few 
months  ago,  Isaac  F.  Marcosson  is  off  again,  this  time 
to  put  the  probe  into  troubled  Germany,  He  will  also 
visit  France  and  England.  L^pon  his  return  Mr.  Mar- 
cosson will  go  on  an  extended  lecture  tour.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  other  living  writer  has  covered  as  much 
groimd  during  the  past  eight  years  as  this  "king  of 
interviewers." 

Hiram  Bingham,  recently  elected  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  is  one  of  the  best  known  of 
American  explorers.  The  son  of  missionaries,  he  was 
born  in  Honolulu  in  1875,  educated  at  Yale,  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  Harvard,  and  has  taught  at 
Princeton  and  Yale.  Mr.  Bingham  explored  Bolivar's 
route  across  Venezuela  and  Colombia.  1906-07;  the 
Spanish  trade  route,  Buenos  .Aires  to  Lima,  I90S-0J ; 
the  ruins  of  Machu  Picchu;  and  directed  the  Ya'c 
Peruvian  expedition  in  1911  and  the  Peruvian  ex- 
peditions of  1912.  '14.  and  '15  tinder  the  auspice  = 
of  Yale  University  and  the  National  Geographical 
Society.  Professor  Bingham  also  located  Vitcos,  the 
last  Inca  capital,  and  made  the  first  ascent  of  Mount 
Coropuna.  a  21,703-foot  climb.  Needless  to  say,  he 
the  author  of  many  volumes  on  the  results  of 
his  travels.  Mr.  Bingham  was""  in  the  air  service 
during  the  war,  where  he  held  various  posts,  including 
chief  of  the  Air  Personnel  Division  and  commanding 
officer  of  the  Aviation  Instruction  Centre,  Issoudun, 
France,  which  was  the  .Allies'  largest  flying  school. 
Professor  Bingham's  discovery  of  Machu  Picchu.  the 
great  stone  city  of  the  Incas,  has  been  called  "t'ne 
greatest  archseological  discovery  of  the  age."  Buried 
beneath  the  jungle,  its  site  inhabited  by  only  three 
families  of  wandering  Indians,  Machu  Picchu  was 
found  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  temples,  homes, 
streets  and  burial  caves  bearing  witness  to  an  extinct 
order  of  high  civilization. 
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SOME  CHESTERTONIAN  APPRAISALS. 


How  That  Well-Known  Institution,  the  United  S  ates,  Looks 
to  the  Touring  English  Lecturer. 


In  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton's  "What  I  Saw  in  America" 
we  have  to  do  with  what  at  times  appears  to  be  a 
vanishing  species,  that  of  the  conscious  stylist,  the 
\.riter  who  redeems  his  text  from  dryness  in  those  spots 
which  would  otherwise  inevitably  be  dry  by  resort  to 
certain  quirks,  graces,  and,  if  you  please,  tricks  of 
composition  and  verbal  prestidigitation,  or  prestiverbi- 
tation,  such  as  tease  the  mind  and  quicken  the 
perceptions  to  meanings  which  may  not  always  be 
whole,  may  not  always  be  sound,  may  not  always 
in  fact  be  there  at  all,  but  which  when  they  are 
there  do  have  some  real  value  in  the  way  and  form  of 
verbal  beauty.  Mr.  Chesterton  prestiverbitates  (that 
word  is  all  ours  and  we  mean  to  make  the  most  of  it) 
01.  every  page,  almost  to  prestiverbosity.  He  gives  us 
all  he  has.  We  are  never  conscious  that  he  is  merely 
filling  space.  And  while  he  may  be  infuriating,  he 
never  is  tiresome,  at  least  until  one  wearies  of  quite  so 
much  verbal  antithesis,  phrase  balance,  and  shocking 
paradox.  And  when  that  time  arrives  we  still  can 
wonder  at  his  cleverness,  as  we  do  at  the  cleverness 
of  the  tight-rope  walker;  even  after  we  have  detected 
that  it  is  really  the  pole  that  balances  the  circus  gentle- 
man, and  not  the  circus  gentleman  the  pole.  Nor  can 
we  entertain  the  opinion  that  G.  K.  C.  is  merely  a  holi- 
day figure  in  tights  and  spangles.  Far  from  it.  He 
has  his  uses,  and  they  are  good  ones.  Had  he  been 
present  when  those  two  knights  met  on  the  road  and 
one  proclaimed  that  the  shield  hanging  from  the  oak 
was  white  and  the  other  that  it  was  black,  they  would 
not  have  fought  about  it,  for  Gilbert  K.  would  have 
mounted  acrobatically  on  some  convenient  stump  or 
barrel,  turned  the  shield  about,  and  shown  each  that 
the  other  was  at  least  half  right.  He  can  not  show 
both  sides  of  the  shield  at  once — no  one  can.  But  at 
showing  one  side  he  is  an  adept.  And  it  is  usually  the 
side  that  was  not  meant  to  be  presented,  and  at  which 
most  of  us  have  conventionally  agreed  not  to  look. 
We  imagine  that  as  a  little  boy  G.  K.  C.  was  a  fat  little 
boy,  and  that  when  they  took  him  to  the  Christmas 
pantomime  he  escaped  from  his  parents  and  ran  behind 
the  scenes,  and  then  came  forward  and  shrilled  to  the 
consternation  of  the  actors:  "What  you  think  you  see 
isn't  there  at  all ;  you  only  see  what  you  think."  For 
he  deals  in  reversals,  as  Shaw  deals  in  inversions. 
Some  of  them  are  quite  startling;  and  when  they  are 
too  much  so  and  invite  that  silent  back  talk  from  the 
reader  which  every  writer  dreads,  he  brings  to  their 
support  some  astonishing  spiritual  interpretations  which 
tend  to  humble  the  most  savage  critic.  As,  for  ex- 
ample : 

I  have  never  managed  to  lose  my  old  conviction  that  travel 
narrows  the  mind.  At  least  a  man  must  make  a  double 
effort  of  moral  humiHty  and  imaginative  energy  to  prevent  it 
from  narrowing  his  mind.  Indeed  there  is  something  touching 
and  even  tragic  about  the  thought  of  the  thoughtless  tourist, 
who  might  have  stayed  at  home  loving  Laplanders,  embracing 
Chinamen,  and  clasping  Patagonians  to  his  heart  in  Hamp- 
stead  or  Surbiton,  but  for  his  blind  and  suicidal  impulse  to 
go  and  see  what  they  looked  like.  This  is  not  meant  for  non- 
sense ;  still  less  is  it  meant  for  the  silliest  sort  of  nonsense, 
which  is  cynicism.  The  human  bond  that  he  feels  at  home  is 
not  an  illusion.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  an  inner  reality. 
Man  is  inside  all  men.  In  a  real  sense  any  man  may  be  in- 
side  any  men.  But  to  travel  is  to  leave  the  inside  and  draw 
dangerously  near  the  outside.  So  long  as  he  thought  of  men 
in  the  abstract,  like  naked  toiling  figures  in  some  classic 
frieze,  merely  as  those  who  labor  and  love  their  children  and 
die,  he  was  thinking  of  the  fundamental  truth  about  them. 
By  going  to  look  at  their  unfamiliar  manners  and  customs 
he  is  inviting  them  to  disguise  themselves  in  fantastic  masks 
and  costumes.  Many  modern  internationalists  talk  as  if  men 
of  different  nationalities  had  only  to  meet  and  mix  and  under- 
stand each  other.  In  reality  that  is  the  moment  of  supreme 
danger — the  moment  when  they  meet.  We  might  shiver,  as 
at   the  old  euphemism  by  which  a  meeting  meant  a  duel. 

Nevertheless,  Chesterton  was  willing  to  risk  having 
his  mind  narrowed  by  coming  to  America  and  lecturing, 
for  compensation.  This  is  dangerously  like  narrowing 
the  mind  for  hire,  and  is  not  new.  But  some  attorneys 
find  it  lucrative,  so  why  not  a  writer?  And  perhaps  as 
the  mind  narrows  it  sharpens.  At  any  rate  the  views  of 
us  that  he  gives  are  well  worth  attention.  If  our  au- 
thor's rotund  front  could  be  silvered  and  glazed  it  would 
make  a  remarkable  mirror,  and  it  would  give  neces- 
sarily distorted  images,  but  they  would  be  worth  look- 
ing at  for  the  mere  enlargements  and  contractions  uf 
things  we  would  not  otherwise  consider  at  all.  Nor 
would  these  distortions  always  be  grotesque.  Here, 
for  example,  is  one  of  beauty  and  strong  high 
lights: 

We  are  perpetually  boring  the  world  and  each  other  with 
talk  about  the  bonds  that  bind  us  to  America.  Wc  are  per- 
petually crying  aloud  that  England  and  America  are  very 
much  alike,  especially  England.  We  are  alwavs  insisting  that 
the  two  are  identical  in  all  the  things  in  which  they  most 
obviously  differ.  We  are  always  saying  that  both  stand  for 
democracy,  when  we  should  not  consent  to  stand  for  their 
democracy  for  half  a  day.  Wc  are  always  saying  that  at  least 
we  are  all  Anglo-Saxons,  when  we  are  descended  from  Ro- 
mans and  Normans  and  Britons  and  Danes,  and  they  are  de- 
scended from  Irishmen  and  Italians  and  Slavs  and  Germans. 
We  tell  a  people  whose  very  existence  is  a  revolt  against  the 
British  crown  that  they  are  passionately  devoted  to  the  British 
constitution.  We  tell  a  nation  whose  whole  policy  has  been 
isolation  and  independence  that  with  us  she  can  bear  safely 
the  White  Man's  Burden  of  the  universal  empire.  We  tell  a 
continent    crowded    with    Irishmen    to    thank    God    that    the 


Saxon  can  always  rule  the  Celt.  We  tell  a  populace  whose 
very  virtues  are  lawless  that  together  we  uphold  the  Reign 
of  Law.  We  recognize  our  own  law-abiding  character  in 
people  who  make  laws  that  neither  they  nor  anybody  else  can 
abide.  We  congratulate  them  on  clinging  to  all  they  have 
cast  away,  and  on  imitating  everything  which  they  came  into 
existence  to  insult.  And  when  we  have  estalilished  all  these 
nonsensical  analogies  with  a  non-existent  nation,  we  wait  until 
there  is  a  crisis  in  which  we  really  are  at  one  with  America, 
and  then  we  falter  and  threaten  to  fail  her.  In  a  battle  where 
we  really  are  of  one  blood,  the  blood  of  the  great  white 
race  throughout  the  world,  when  we  really  have  one  language, 
the  fundamental  alphabet  of  Cadmus  and  the  script  of  Rome, 
when  we  really  do  represent  the  same  reign  of  law,  the  com- 
mon conscience  of  Christendom  and  the  morals  of  men  bap- 
tized, when  we  really  have  an  implicit  faith  and  honor  and 
type  of  freedom  to  summon  up  our  souls  as  with  trumpets- 
then  many  of  us  begin  to  weaken  and  waver  and  wonder 
whether  there  is  not  something  very  nice  about  little  yellow 
men,  whose  heroic  legends  revolved  round  polygamy  and 
suicide,  and  whose  heroes  wore  two  swords  and  worshipped 
the  ancestors  of  the  Mikado. 


Right  or  wrong,  that's  good  stuff,  and  beautiful 
And  here  is  another  bit  of  beauty  in  words  and  ideas, 
evoked  by  a  meeting  with  some  children  in  a  Philadel- 
phia park;  and  as  delicately  lovely  as  some  best  parts  of 
"They": 

I  felt  a  profound  and  radiant  peace  in  the  thought  that 
they  at  any  rate  were  not  going  to  my  lecture.  It  made  me 
happy  that  in  that  talk  neither  they  nor  I  had  any  names. 
I  was  full  of  that  indescribable  waking  vision  of  the  strange- 
ness of  life,  and  especially  of  the  strangeness  of  locality;  of 
how  we  find  places  and  lose  them  ;  and  see  faces  for  a  moment 
in  a  far-off  land,  and  it  is  equally  mysterious  if  we  remember 
and  mysterious  if  we  forget. 

Mr.  Chesterton  is  a  socialist,  and  an  individualist 
may  be  pardoned  some  unholy  joys  at  discovering  in  his 
text  such  an  obvious  indictment  of  paternalism  and  in- 
dorsement of  individual  enterprise  as  the  following, 
even  though  the  clear  meaning  of  it  may  be  lost  in 
one  of  those  favorite  prestiverbitations : 

The  telephone  in  New  York  works  miracles  all  day  long. 
Replies  from  remote  places  come  as  promptly  as  in  a  private 
talk:  nobody  cuts  anybody  off;  nobody  says,  "Sorry  you've 
been  troubled."  But  then  the  postal  service  of  New  York 
does  not  work  at  all.  At  least  I  could  never  discover  it 
working.  Letters  lingered  in  it  for  days  and  days,  as  in  some 
wild  village  of  the  Pyrenees.  When  I  asked  a  taxi-driver 
to  drive  me  to  a  postoffice,  a  look  of  far-off  vision  and  ad- 
venture came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  said  he  had  once  heard  of 
a  postoffice  somewhere  near  West  Ninety-Seventh  Street. 
Men  are  not  efficient  in  everything,  but  only  in  the  fashion- 
able thing.  This  may  be  a  mark  of  the  march  of  science ; 
it  does  certainly  in  one  sense  deserve  the  description  of 
youth.  We  can  imagine  a  very  young  person  forgetting  the 
old  toy  in  the  excitement  of  a  new  one. 

And  who  could  put  the  case  for  the  American  dollar 
better  than  this? 

The  fact  without  the  truth  is  futile  ;  indeed  the  fact  with- 
out the  truth  is  false.  I  have  already  noted  that  this  is 
especially  true  touching  our  observations  of  a  strange 
country ;  and  it  is  certainly  true  touching  one  small  fact 
which  has  swelled  into  a  large  fable.  I  mean  the  fable  about 
America  commonly  summed  up  in  the  phrase  about  the 
Almighty  Dollar.  I  do  not  think  that  the  dollar  is  almighty 
in  America ;  I  fancy  many  things  are  mightier,  including 
many  ideals  and  some  rather  insane  ideals.  But  I  think  it 
might  be  maintained  that  the  dollar  has  another  of  the 
attributes  of  deity.  If  it  is  not  omnipotent  it  is  in  a  sense 
omnipresent.  Whatever  Americans  think  about  dollars,  it  is, 
I  think,  relatively  true  that  they  talk  about  dollars.  If  a 
mere  mechanical  record  could  be  taken  by  the  modern  ma- 
chinery of  dictaphones  and  stenography,  I  do  not  think  it 
probable  that  the  mere  word  "dollars"  would  occur  mc  e 
often  in  any  given  number  of  American  conversations  th.m 
the  mere  word  "pounds"  or  "shillings"  in  a  similar  number  or 
English    conversations. 

I  fancy  that  the  American,  quite  apart  from  any  love 
of  money,  has  a  great  love  of  measurement.  He  will  men- 
tion the  exact  size  or  weight  of  things  in  a  way  which 
appears  to  us  as  irrelevant.  It  is  as  if  we  were  to  say  that 
a  man  came  to  see  us  carrying  three  feet  of  walking  stick 
and  four  inches  of  cigar.  It  is  so  in  cases  that  have  no  pos- 
sible connection  with  any  avarice  or  greed  for  gain.  An 
American  will  praise  the  prodigal  generosity  of  some  other 
man  in  giving  up  his  own  estate  for  the  good  of  the  poor. 
But  he  will  generally  say  that  the  philanthropist  gave  them 
a  200-acre  park,  where  an  Englishman  would  think  it  quite 
sufficient  to  say  that  he  gave  them  a  park.  There  is  some- 
thing about  this  precision  which  seems  suitable  to  the  Ameri- 
can atmosphere;  to  the  hard  sunlight,  and  the  cloudless  skies, 
and  the  glittering  detail  of  the  architecture  and  the  land- 
scape; just  as  the  vaguer  English  version  is  consonant  to  our 
mistier  and  more  impressionist  scenery.  It  is  also  con- 
nected perhaps  with  something  more  boyish  about  the  younger 
civilization ;  and  corresponds  to  the  passionate  particularity 
with  which  a  boy  will  distinguish  the  uniform  of  regiments, 
the  rigs  of  ships,  or  even  the  colors  of  tram  tickets.  It  is  a 
certain  godlike  appetite  for  things,  as  distinct  from  thoughts. 

Few  could  fail  to  be  interested  in  what  Chesterton 
has  to  say  about  our  predominant  subject  of  thought. 
It  has  l)ecome  our  national  intellectual  atmosphere,  and 
he  could  not  avoid  it.     So  he  says : 

I  went  to  America  with  some  notion  of  not  discussing 
prohibition.  But  I  soon  found  that  well-to-do  Americans  were 
only  too  delighted  to  discuss  it  over  the  nuts  and  wine. 
They  were  even  willing,  if  necessary  to  dispense  with  the 
nuts.  I  am  far  from  sneering  at  this ;  having  a  general 
philosophy  which  need  not  here  be  expounded,  but  which 
may  be  symbolized  by  saying  that  monkeys  can  enjoy  nuts 
but  onlv  men  can  enjoy  wine.  iJut  if  I  am  to  deal  with 
prohibition,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  first  thing  to  be  said 
about  it.  The  first  thing  to  be  said  about  it  is  that  it  does 
not  exist.  It  is  to  some  extent  enforced  amone  the  poor ; 
at  any  rate  it  was  intended  to  be  enforced  among  the  poor  ; 
though  even  among  them  I  fancy  that  it  is  much  evaded.  It 
is  certainly  not  enforced  among  the  rich  ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  it  was  intended  to  be.  I  suspect  that  this  has  always 
happened  whenever  this  negative  notion  has  taken  hold  of 
some  particular  province  or  tribe.  Prohibition  never  pro- 
hibits. It  never  has  in  history;  not  even  in  Moslem  history; 
and  it  never  will.  Mahomet  at  least  had  the  argument  of  a 
climate  and  not  the  interest  of  a  class.  But  if  a  test  is 
needed,  consider  what  part  of  Moslem  culture  has  passed  per- 
manently into  our  own  modern  culture.  You  will  find  the 
one  Moslem  poem  that  has  really  pierced  is  a  Moslem  poem  in 
praise  of  wine.  The  crown  of  all  the  victories  of  the  Crescent 
is  that  nobody  reads  the  Koran  and  everybody  rends  the 
Rubaiyat. 

The  phenomenon  puzzles  him,  and  he  attributes  it  to 
a  willingness  on  our  part  to  shed  our  beer  as  well  as 


our  blood  in  defense  of  our  liberties.    But  now  thai  war 
is  over,  the  thing  takes  on  this  aspect  to  him: 

Only,  if  war  is  the  exception,  why  should  prohibition  be 
the  rule?  If  the  surrender  of  beer  is  worthy  to  be  compared 
to  the  shedding  of  Ijlood.  why  then  blood  ought  to  be  flowing 
forever  like  a  fountain  in  the  public  squares  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  If  my  critic  wants  to  complete  his  parallel,  he 
must  draw  up  rather  a  remarkable  programme  for  the  daily 
life  of  the  ordinary  citizens.  He  must  suppose  that,  through 
all  their  lives,  they  are  paraded  every  day  at  lunch  time  and 
prodded  with  bayonets  to  show  that  they  will  shed  their  blood 
for  their  country.  He  must  suppose  that  every  evening,  after 
a  light  repast  of  poison  gas  and  shrapnel,  they  are  made  to 
go  to  sleep  in  a  trench  under  a  permanent  drizzle  of  shell- 
fire.  It  is  surely  obvious  that  if  this  were  the  normal  life  of 
the  citizen,  the  citizen  would  have  no  normal  life.  The  com- 
mon sense  of  the  thing  is  that  sacrifices  of  this  sort  are 
admirable  but  abnormal.  It  is  not  normal  for  the  state  to  be 
perpetually  regulating  our  days  with  the  discipline  of  a  fight- 
ing regiment ;  and  it  is  not  normal  for  the  state  to  be 
perpetually  regulating  our  diet  with  the  discipline  of  a  famine. 
To  say  that  every  citizen  must  be  subject  to  control  in  such 
bodily  things  is  like  the  saying  that  every  Christian  ought  to 
tear  himself  with  red-hot  pincers  because  the  Christian  mar- 
tyrs did  their  duty  in  time  of  persecution.  A  man  has  a  right 
to  control  his  body,  though  in  a  time  of  martyrdom  he  may 
give  his  body  to  be  burned  ;  and  a  man  has  a  right  to  control 
his  bodily  health,  though  in  a  state  of  siege  he  may  give  his 
body  to  be  starved.  Thus,  though  the  patriotic  defense  was  a 
sincere  defense,  it  is  a  defense  that  comes  back  on  the  de- 
fenders like  a  boomerang.  For  it  proves  only  that  prohibition 
ought  to  be  ephemeral,  unless  war  ought  to  be  eternal. 


And  having  his  reflections  on  wine,  one  naturally 
wants  to  know  what  he  thought  about  women.  He 
says: 

Interviewers  in  the  United  States  perpetuailv  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  American  women,  and  I  confessed  a  dis- 
taste for  such  generalizations  which  I  have  not  managed  to 
lose.  The  Americans,  who  are  the  most  chivalrous  people 
in  the  world,  may  perhaps  understand  me;  but  I  can  never  help 
feeling  that  there  is  something  polygamous  about  talking  of 
women  in  the  plural  at  all  ;  something  unworthy  of  any  Ameri- 
can except  a  Mormon.  Nevertheless,  I  think  the  exaggera- 
tion I  suggest  does  extend  in  a  less  degree  to  American 
women,  fascinating  as  they  are.  I  think  they,  too,  tend  too 
much  to  this  cult  of  impersonal  personality.  It  is  a  descrip- 
tion easy  to  exaggerate  even  by  the  faintest  emphasis;  for 
all  these  things  are  subtle  and  subject  to  striking  individual 
exceptions.  To  complain  of  people  for  being  brave  and  bright 
and  kind  and  intelligent  may  not  unreasonably  appear  un- 
reasonable. And  yet  there  is  something  in  the  background 
that  can  only  be  expressed  by  a  symbol,  something  that  is 
not  shallowness,  but  a  neglect  of  the  subconsciousness  and 
the  vaguer  and  slower  impulses  ;  something  that  can  be  missed 
amid  all  that  laughter  and  light,  under  those  starry  candelabra 
of  the  ideals  of  the  happy  virtues.  Sometimes  it  came  over 
me.  in  a  wordless  wave,  that  I  should  like  to  see  a  sulky 
woman.  How  she  would  walk  in  beauty  like  the  night,  and 
reveal  more  silent  spaces  full  of  older  stars!  These  things 
can  not  be  conveyed  in  their  delicate  proportion  even  in  the 
most  large  and  allusive  terms.  But  the  same  thing  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  white-bearded  old  man  I  met  in  New  York,  an 
Irish  exile  and  a  wonderful  talker,  who  stared  up  at  the 
tower  of  gilded  galleries  of  the  great  hotel,  and  said  with  that 
spontaneous  movement  of  stjde  which  is  hardly  heard  ex- 
cept from  Irish  talkers;  "And  I  have  been  in  a  village  in 
the  mountains  where  the  people  could  hardly  read  or  write; 
but  all  the  men  were  like  soldiers,  and  all  the  women  had 
pride." 

It  sounds  like  a  poem  about  an  earthly  paradise  to  say 
that  in  this  land  the  old  women  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  young.  Indeed,  I  think  Walt  \V  hitman,  the  national  poet, 
has  a  line  somewhere  almost  precisely  to  that  efi'ect.  It 
sounds  like  a  parody  upon  Utopia,  and  the  image  of  the  lion 
lying  down  with  the  lamb,  to  say  it  is  a  place  where  a  man 
might  almost  fall  in  love  with  his  mother-in-law.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  which  the  finer  side  of  American  gravity  and 
good  feeling  does  more  honorably  exhibit  itself  than  in  a 
certain  atmosphere  around  the  older  women.  It  is  not  a 
cant  phrase  to  say  that  they  grow  old  gracefully  ;  for  they  do 
really  grow  old.  In  this  the  national  optimism  really  has 
in  it  the  national  courage.  The  old  women  do  not  dress  like 
young  women  ;  they  only  dress  better.  There  is  another  side 
to  this  feminine  dignity  in  the  old.  sometimes  a  little  lost  in 
the  young,  with  which  I  shall  deal  presently.  The  point  for 
the  moment  is  that  even  Whitman's  truly  poetic  vision  of  the 
beautiful  old  women  suffers  a  little  from  that  bewildering 
multiplicity  and  recurrence  that  is  indeed  the  whole  theme  of 
Whitman.  It  is  like  the  green  eternity  of  Leaves  of  Grass. 
When  I  think  of  the  eccentric  spinsters  and  incorrigible 
grandmothers  of  my  own  co\intry,  I  can  not  imagine  that  any 
one  of  them  could  possibly  be  mistaken  for  another,  even  at 
a  glance ;  and  in  comparison  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  traveling 
in  an  earthly  paradise  of  more  decorative  harmonies. 

There  is  another  cause  of  this  strange  servile  disease  in 
American  democracy.  It  is  to  be  found  in  American  femi- 
nism, and  feminist  America  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from 
feminine  America.  I  should  say  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  American  girls  laugh  at  their  female  politicians 
at  least  as  much  as  the  majority  of  American  men  despise 
their  male  noliticians.  But  though  aggressi\e  feminists  are 
a  minority,  they  are  in  this  atmosohere  which  I  have  tried 
to  analyze  ;  the  atmosphere  in  which  there  is  a  sort  of  sanc- 
tity about  the  minority.  And  it  is  this  superstition  of  seri- 
ousness that  constitutes  the  most  solid  obstacle  and  exception 
to  the  general  and  almost  conventional  pressure  of  public 
opinion.  When  a  fad  is  frankly  felt  to  be  anti-national,  as 
was  abolitionism  before  the  ci\'il  war,  or  pro-Germanism  in 
the  great  war,  or  the  suggestion  of  radical  admixture  in  the 
South  at  all  times,  then  the  fad  meets  far  less  mercy  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  ;  it  is  snowed  under  and  swept 
away.  But  when  it  does  not  thus  directly  challenge  patriot- 
ism or  popular  ideas,  a  curious  halo  of  hopeful  solemnity 
surrounds  it,  merely  because  it  is  a  fad,  but  above  all  if  it  is 
a  feminine  fad.  The  earnest  ladv-reformer  who  really  utters 
a  warning  against  the  social  evil  of  beer  or  buttons  is  seen 
to  be  walking  clothed  in  light,  like  a  prophetess.  Perhaps 
it  is  something  of  the  holy  aureole  which  the  East  sees  shining 
around   an   idiot. 

This  is  a  diverting  and  even  a  stimulating  book, 
and  a  consolation  to  those  that  enjoy  beauty  in  letters 
and  feel  that  conscious  English  style  is  dying.  .Knd  if 
some  captious  person  should  suggest  that  all  this 
mechanism,  this  dragged-in  antithesis  and  balance  and 
inversion,  is  really  decadent,  why  the  answer  to  that  is 
that  style  in  decay  is  better  than  no  style  at  all.  We 
need  a  return  to  it — to  the  upbuilding  of  beauty  in 
words  and  phrases  and  sentences.  It  is  more  luscious 
fruit  than  any  hard  kernels  of  fact  enveloped  in  hickory 
shell. 

Wh.at  I  Saw  in  Americ.\.  Bv  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
New  York:  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.;  $3. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEW^S. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  November  18,  1922,  were  $183,900,000  ; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  3'ear.  $152,- 
200,000;  an  increase  of  $31, 700,000. 


Public  utilities  occupy  a  position  closely 
parallel  to  that  of  the  railroads  in  that  they 
furnish  public  service  and  are  subject  to  rate 
and  other  regulations.  Income  in  most  cases 
is  somewhat  fixed  and  the  fluctuation  in  the 
margin  of  profit  is  the  result  of  changing 
operating  costs.  All  public  service  corpora- 
tions, whether  railroads,  gas  companies,  elec- 
tric   light    and    power,    or    tractions,    suffered 
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severely  during  the  war  period  because  ^oss 
income  could  not  be  expanded  to  cover  the  in- 
crease in  operating  costs,  but  the  situation  has 
been  reversed  and  now  wages  and  materials 
have  declined  and  in  almost  every  case  the  in- 
crease in  rates,  or  at  least  a  large  part  of  it, 
has  been  retained.  This  means  a  gain  in  in- 
come and  a  decline  in  outgo  with  the  result 
that  the  margin  of  safety  on  senior  obliga- 
tions has  become  wide,  says  Forbes  Magazine. 
Under  the  influence  of  increasing  profits  and 
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declining  interest  rates  sound  railroad  and 
public  utility  bonds  have  advanced  consider- 
ably, but  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  advance 
generally  has  not  discounted  present  con- 
ditions and  many  sound  public  utility  bonds 
may  be  purchased  to  yield  much  higher  than 
railroad  bonds  of  a  corresponding  grade.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  investors  have  not  had 
their  attention  called  as  repeatedly  to  public 
utility  bonds  as  to  railroad  bonds.     In  a  great 
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many  states  lailroad  bonds  are  the  only  cor- 
porate instruments  which  are  legally  au- 
thorized for  savings  bank  investment,  a  re- 
striction which  has  greatly  improved  the  theo- 
retical  investment  value  of  railroad  bonds  to 
the  disparagement  of  other  classes  of  securi- 
ties. As  a  matter  of  fact,  public  utility  cor- 
porations are  as  stable  earners  as  the  rail- 
roads and  the  security  of  the  bonds  as  high. 
Certain  states  have  recognized  this  and  legal- 
ized public  utility  bonds  for  savings  bank  and 
trust  funds.  Such  action  is  very  likely  to  be- 
come more  and  more  common  and  justifiably 
so. 

The  present  trend  in  public  utility  financing 
and  regulation  is  resulting  in  increased  safety 
for  the  investor  in  utility  bonds.  Almost 
every  indenture  securing  a  new  public  utility 
offering  restricts  the  amount  borrowed  to  75 
per  cent,  of  the  valuation  of  the  property  se- 
curing the  loan.  Normally  a  public  utility 
property  increases  in  value  as  the  community 
grows,  and,  moreover,  the  equity  of  the  bond- 
holder increases  year  by  year  through  the  ope- 
ration of  a  sinking  fund.  Public  service  is  the 
pivotal  point  upon  which  growth  in  any  com- 
munity is  centered  and  the  general  admission 
of  this  in  late  years  has  much  changed  the 
attitude  of  regulatory^  commissions.  A  fair  re- 
turn of  the  capital  invested  is  now  usually 
allowed.  Another  influence  which  has  done 
much  to  establish  the  public  utilities  in  popu- 
lar favor  has  been  the  customers'  ownership 
campaign.  Customers  now  fight  the  battles  of 
their  corporation  instead  of  assuming  an  an- 
tagonizing attitude  which  was  at  one  time 
popular. 

A  selected  list  of  public  utility  bonds  is 
suggested  here  for  investment.  The  group 
contains  long  and  short-term  securities  and 
bonds  of  various  ratings,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  individual  investor. 

The  Columbia  Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
which  operates  principally  in  Cincinnati,  has 
worked  into  a  strong  earning  position.  The 
$14,196,500  of  first  5s,  1927,  are  secured  by 
a  first  mortgage  on  property  and  securities 
carried  at  over  $65,000,000.  Interest  charges 
have  been  earned  by  a  substantial  margin, 
even  during  the  period  of  highest  costs. 
Earnings  are  now  running  at  the  highest  rate 
ever  reported,  income  available  for  fixed 
charges  and  depreciation  amounting  to 
$5,547,700  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1922 
against  $4,345,680  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  Fixed  charges  for  1923  should 
be  earned  more  than  twice  over. 

The  Commonwealth  Power  Company  ope- 
rates in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
and  at  the  present  time  has  electric  generating 
stations  of  306,867  horsepower,  of  which 
101,500  horsepower  are  hydro-electric.  The 
gas  plants  have  a  capacity  of  approximately 
30,000.000  cubic  feet  a  day.  Undeveloped 
water  power  resources  aggregate  about  200,- 
000  horsepower.  The  $12,431,000  of  6  per 
cent,  bonds,  1947,  are  secured  by  a  pledge  of 
$33,394,400  of  stock  representing  control  of 
five  important  subsidiary  companies.  The  net 
earnings  available  for  depreciation  and  divi- 
dends on  the  securities  pledged  amounted  to 
54,678,407  for  the  twelve  months  ended  Au- 
gust 31,  1922.  Annual  interest  requirements 
together  with  a  sinking  fund  of  $250,000  per 
year  amount  to  $995,860  annually.  The  equity 
of  the  bonds  outstanding  increases  year  by 
year  as   a  sinking  fund   operates. 

The  Consumers  Power  Company  senes 
with  gas  and  electricity  a  section  of  lower 
Michigan,  having  an  estimated  population  of 
775,000.  The  electric  business  has  increased 
168  per  cent,  within  the  last  seven  years  and 
the  gas  business  has  increased  166  per  cent, 
in  the  same  period.  About  84  per  cent,  of 
the  net  earnings  are  derived  from  the  sale  of 
electric  current,  over  66  per  cent,  of  which  is 
hydro-electric.  For  the  twelve  months  ended 
September  30,  1922,  net  earnings  available  for 
interest  charges  on  the  bonded  debt  amounted 
to  3.15  times  the  requirement. 

The  Detroit  Edison  1st  ref.  5s,  1940,  out- 
standing to  the  amount  of  $16,665,000,  are 
secured  jointly  with  $18,319,000  by  a  first 
lien  on  a  new  generating  station  at  Detroit 
and  by  a  lien  on  all  other  property  subject  to 
$10,000,000  of  first  5s,  1933.  Securities  are 
deposited  also  as  additional  security.  The 
plant  investment   is  carried  at  over   $86,000,- 


000.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  1922  a 
new  high  record  of  earnings  applicable  to 
bond  interest  and  depreciation  was  estab- 
lished, amounting  to  $4,968,400  against 
$4,217,900  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1921.  Interest  charges  are  being  earned  about 
twice  over. 

The  Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad  Com- 
pany operates  a  dual  system  of  tubes  con- 
necting New  York  City  with  Jersey  City  and 
Hoboken.  The  company  is  showing  a  consist- 
ent expansion  in  earning  power,  interest  on 
the  funded  debt  being  covered  about  twice 
over  at  present.  The  $37,521,234  1st  ref.  5s. 
1957,  are  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  entire 
property  subject  to  $5,000,000  of  prior  lien 
bonds. 

Laclede  Gas  Light  ref.  5s,  1934.  are  out 
standing  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,000  and  se- 
cured by  first  morgtage  on  all  property  and 
franchises  which  are  carried  at  more  than 
$40,000,000.  This  company  has  showed  a  re- 
markable recovery  in  earning  power  recently, 
earning  its  bond  interest  about  one  and  three- 
fourths  times  over  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1922,  against  only  88  per  cent,  of  the  re- 
quirement in  1921.  Dividends  were  recently 
resumed  on  the  common  stock. 

The  Niagara  Falls  Power  Cons.  6s,  1950, 
are  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,000 
and  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  entire  ope- 
rating company.  Interest  on  the  funded  debt 
has  been  earned  from  two  to  two  and  one- 
half  times   over   each   year   for  several  years. 

The  growth  of  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  is 
substantial  and  consistent.  .A.s  fast  as  it  ha? 
grown  the  company  has  not  been  able  to 
supply  the  demand.  Interest  charges  were 
earned  twice  over  in  1921  and  about  two  and 
one-half  times  over  in  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year.  A  large  unit  was  recently  put  into 
operation  which  means  a  further  gain  in  in- 
come. 

The  Philadelphia  Company  $20,000,000  of 
1st  ref.  6i,  1914,  are  secured  by  a  first  mort- 
gage on  properties  and  securities  valued  at 
$56,000,000  and  further  secured  by  liens  on 
$41,000,000  additional  property  which  is  sub- 
ject to  $16,622,000  of  underlying  bonds.  In- 
terest on  the  funded  debt  has  been  earned 
from  two  and  one-half  times  to  four  times 
over  each  year  for  the  last  ten  years. 


During  the  past  three  weeks,  although  the 
news  has  been  generally  favorable,  the  stock 
market  has  had  a  severe  decline,  with  nu- 
merous issues  suffering  sharp  breaks.  This 
reaction  has  since  been  followed  by  a  very 
good  rally.  However,  if  we  analyze  the  situa- 
tion, the  market's  behavior  is  not  surprising. 
For  about  fourteen  months  security  prices  had 
steadily  advanced  with  two  minor  interrup- 
tions, one  in  June  and  one  in  September,  when 
recessions  of  about  five  points  each  occurred 
in  the  averages.  Therefore,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  look  beyond  the  market  itself  for 
reasons  for  the  present  reaction. 

Price  movements,  whether  in  stocks  or  com- 
modities and  whether  upward  or  downward, 
never  proceed  uninterruptedly.  Uusually  a 
bull  market  may  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
phases,  separated  by  major  reactions,  each 
phase  itself  being  punctuated  by  minor  set- 
backs. The  present  decline  in  the  averages 
has  extended  about  eight  and  a  half  points 
and,  if  it  proves  to  be  the  separating  reaction 
between  two  periods  of  the  bull  market  it  may 
even  go  a  bit  farther.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
tended rise  of  the  past  year,  a  setback  of,  say, 
ten  points  more  or  less  in  the  averages  would 
be  altogether  normal  and  reasonable.  This 
does  not  mean  that  all  stocks  will  decline,  for 
there  are  many  issues  whether  either  the  ad- 
vance has  been  moderate  or  there  has  been  no 
distributive  selling,  and  in  such  instances  we 
may  expect  little  or  no  recession  or  possibly 
a  continuance  of  the  rise,  while  the  over- 
bulled  speculative  leaders  are  dropping  to  a 
point  where  reaccumulation  will  take  place. 

The  outlook  for  the  bond  and  investment 
market  has  undergone  a  very  real  change. 
Price  movements  here  are  largely  determined 
by  the  trend  in  interest  rates ;  that  is,  as  long 
as  the  latter  declines  bond  prices  rise  and  vice 
versa-  Now,  as  the  result  of  the  enormous 
flotation  of  new  securities  during  the  past 
year  and  the  steadily  increasing  demands  of 
expanding  industry  for  funds,  the  supply  of 
money  no  longer  exceeds  the  demand.  It  does 
not  follow,  though,  that  there  shall  imme- 
diately succeed  a  period  of  rising  money  rates 
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and  falling  bond  prices.  What  is  likely  is  that 
for  many  months  we  may  see  stabilization 
around   the   current   levels. 

The  approach  of  another  crisis  in  the  Ger- 
man reparations  question  has  resulted  in  a 
sharp  decline  in  French  and  Belgian  francs 
and  bonds.  Of  course  German  marks  also 
have  descended  to  new  depths,  but  for  some 
time  they  have  been  so  close  to  the  zero  point 
as  to  be  scarcely  entitled  to  the  designation 
of  money.     However,   there  are   signs  that  at 
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last  the  Allies  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
definite  and  concerted  action  must  be  taken, 
else  Germany  will  reach  the  condition  of  Aus- 
tria, from  whom  hopes  of  an  indemnity  have 
long  since  been  abandoned. 

Operations  in  the  steel  trade  continue  at 
about  70  per  cent,  capacity,  which,  although 
not  sufficient  to  fully  supply  the  demand,  is 
most  satisfactory  in  view  of  conditions  as  re- 
gards coal  and  cars.  Last  week's  coal  output 
was  the  largest  since  the  termination  of  the 
strike,    and   there   now  seems   little   likelihood 
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of  scarcity  during  the  coming  winter,  provided 
the  railroads  are  able  to  distribute  it. 

Car  loadings  continue  to  show  increase,  and 
general  industrial  and  commercial  conditions 
and  prospects  throughout  the  country  are  very 
encouraging. — The   Trader, 


In  no  civilized  country  have  recent  events 
in  England  caused  less  excitement  than  in 
England.  To  outsiders,  however,  it  came  as 
a  shock  that  the  man  who  had  rendered  so 
great  services  to  his  country  at  a  critical 
period   in   her   history,   who   had   furthermore 
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steered  her  safely  through  the  scarcely  less 
troubled  waters  of  the  post-war  period,  should, 
for  no  apparent  cause,  be  "dismissed  without 
a  character,"  say  Strassburger  &  Co.  in  the 
Review. 

The  English  people  remain  undisturbed  be- 
cause they  know  that  what  they  seem  to  have 
done,  they  have  not  done  at  all.  Their  con- 
fidence in  the  shock-headed  little  Welshman  is 
greater    than    ever,    and   the    only    thing   that 
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would    puzzle    them    would    be    that    any    one 
should  have  thought  otherwise. 

On  the  face  of  it,  it  surely  seemed  that  the 
people  of  England  had  grown  tired  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  What  they  were  really  tired  of 
were  the  consequences  of  the  position  he  oc- 
cupied. Subconsciously,  they  felt  that  he  wa? 
being  hampered  in  the  work  he  was  doing, 
and  was  being  prevented  from  doing  other 
and — to  their  minds — more  important  work  by 
his  associates.  Illogical,  as  they  have  ever 
been,  they  attacked  the  man  instead  of  the 
sources  of  his  weakness. 

English  political  parties,  so  far  as  principles 
go,  may  be  compared  to  the  dummies  that 
dress  the  window  of  a  storekeeper  whose  en- 
terprise is  ahead  of  his  capital.  The  wrap- 
pings and  labels  represent  nothing.  The  Con- 
servative party  owes  it  to  the  late  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  that  it  is  not  conservative  ;  the  old 
Liberal  (Whig)  party  died  with  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  of  Gladstone's  days,  its  place 
being  taken  by  a  motley  crowd  of  political 
jugglers,  styled  Liberal  or  Radical  as  you 
please.  The  Labor  party,  at  one  time  a  seri- 
ous competitor  for  office,  is  now  a  patchwork 
quilt,  stained  and  frayed.  The  "Wizard  of 
Wales"  is  responsible  for  its  condition,  a  fact 
that  explains  labor's  distrust  of  him.  Its  only 
hope  is  that  he  may  decide  to  restore  it,  un- 
der his  own  guidance.  At  present  it  is  di- 
vided into  at  least  three  camps,  the  trades 
unions,  the  "Free  Labor"  indeterminates,  and 
the  Socialists — the  last  a  house  divided 
against  itself,  comprising  the  Intellectuals,  the 
Social  Democrats,  and  the  British  Socialist 
party  (a  bunch  of  dreamers,  hard  drinkers, 
and  Weary  Willies). 

The  foreign  policy  of  England  will  remain 
what  it  has  been  for  centuries.  Two  things 
are  of  its  essence  today,  the  development  ot 
foreign  trade  and  the  maintenance  of  a  hold 
on  the  East.  The  road  through  Asia  Minor 
will  be  kept  open,  Constantinople  will  be  bal- 
anced against  Mesopotamia.  The  Turk  will 
be  kept  strong  enough  to  render  futile  any 
Russian  designs,  imperialist  or  bolshevist,  but 
he  will  be  watched.  Both  German  and  Rus- 
sian friendship  will  be  cultivated — for  trade 
purposes.     France  will  not  be  antagonized,  if 


it   can   be   prevented,   but   this   is    a   risk   that 
will  be  taken.  . 

The  general  trade  situation  has  developed 
in  an  orderly  manner  during  the  past  month, 
without  any  exciting  or  disturbing  features, 
says  the  National  City  Bank.  The  weak  spot 
to  which  we  alluded  a  month  ago,  to-wit :  the 
relatively  low  prices  of  most  agricultural 
products,  has  been  strengthened  by  advances 
in  grain,  dairy  products,  and  cotton,  which 
sentimentally  and  practically  are  of  great 
benefit.  The  railroads  have  been  handling  a 
volume  of  traffic  closely  approaching  that  of 
October,  1920,  and  above  that  of  any  other 
month  on  record.  For  the  week  ended  Oc- 
tober 14th  the  number  of  cars  loaded  with 
freight  was  983,470,  against  910,529  in  the 
corresponding  week  of  1921,  and  1,018,539  in 
the  corresponding  week  of  1920.  Undoubtedly 
car-loadings  would  be  running  above  the  1920 
figures  if  the  railroads  were  able  to  handle 
the  business  offered.  The  movement  of  grain 
has  been  seriously  hampered  by  lack  of  cars 
or  motive  power,  with  the  result  that  spot 
grain  in  New  York  and  Chicago  has  com- 
manded a  premium  over  the  normal  parity 
with  country  markets  and  over  the  future  de- 
liveries, a  situation  which  has  not  existed 
since  the  fall  of  1920.  Country  elevators  are 
full,  and  unable  to  take  farmers'  deliveries. 
At  the  twelve  leading  Western  primary  mar- 
kets receipts  of  all  grains  since  July  1st  have 
been  less  than  last  year,  but  more  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1920. 

The  production  of  coal  has  been  below  the 
capacity  of  the  mines,  partly  from  lack  of  cars 
and  partly  because  of  an  indisposition  of  pur- 
chasers to  accumulate  stock  on  a  falling  mar- 
ket. The  coal  situation,  however,  is  working 
easier,  and  consumers  are  so  far  getting  what 
they  need  as  fast  as  they  require  it. 

The  industries  are  generally  active,  with 
employment  practically  full  and  wages  con- 
tinuing to  come  into  line  on  the  higher  level 
established  last  month.  Retail  trade  in  the 
industrial  centres  has  improved,  and  is  now 
running  well  over  last  year's  figures.  The 
iron  and  steel  industry  is  operating  at  about 
70  per  cent,  of  capacity,  and  the  congestion  of 
orders    is    diminishing.      The    premiums    for 


early  deliveries  are  disappearing;  tlic  supply 
of  pig  iron  is  gaining  on  the  demand,  and  the 
price  is  falling. 

More  construction  work  of  an  industrial 
character  is  being  planned,  particularly  with 
a  view  to  economical  production.  Orders  for 
railroad  cars  and  locomotives  continue  to  be 
large,  but  sales  of  fabricated  structural  steel 
for  September  were  the  lowest  for  the  build- 
ing season,  which  is  usually  the  case.  The 
outlook  for  building  operations  next  year  is 
good.  

Newport  is  the  summer  home  of  a  large 
population,  coming  from  Orange,  Riverside, 
and  San  Bernardino  counties,  and  also  from 
Los  Angeles.  It  has  a  permanent  resident 
population  of  1500,  and  the  local  fisheries  are 
an  industry  of  importance.  It  is  on  a  branch 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  from  Santa  Ana, 
and  on  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway,  which 
operates  frequent  trains.  East  Newport  and 
Balboa  are  both  embraced  in  the  city  limits 
of  Newport  Beach.  Newport  Beach  has  two 
banks  and  two  public  schools,  with  grammar 
and   high  school   grades. 

The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  are 
offering  $60,000  City  of  Newport  Beach,  Cali- 
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Tear  out  this  coupon  — 
fill  in  and  mail  in 
envelope  or  paste  on 
hack  of  postcard 


The  less  you  have 

the  less  you  can  afford  to  lose 

Your  duty  to  yourself  and  family 
is  to  know  how  to  invest  wisely— 
to  get  the  maximum  income  without 
hazard  or  speculation. 

Many  people  think  the  other  fellow's 
game  is  easier  than  their  own  and  they 
pay  high  to  find  out  that  there  may  be 
some  things  about  it  they  don't  know. 

Whatyouandevery  investor  want  is  good 
income  and  freedom  from  worry.  To  be 
sure  of  this  yon  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  few  basic  underlying  principles 
of  sound  investment. 
Vou  should  know,  for  instance,  why 
bonds  are  the  safest  of  all  investments; 
why  some  bonds  are  much  better  for  you 
than  others. 

Ten  minutes  of  easy  reading  will  prime 
you  on  these  major  points  of  sound  in- 
vestment. Don't  be  caught  off  your  guard 
by  not  knowing.  Send  for  WEALTH 
THAT  ENDURES  (just  off  the  press) , 
which  explains  briefly  and  interestingly 
the  essential  points  of  bond  investment 
that  everyone  should  know  and  under- 
stand. 

iRADFORD.KlMBALL  &  @  .J 

FLOOR  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE  BUILD}I«0 
San  Froncisco 
Sutter  5200 


BRADFORD,  KIMBALL  *  CO. 

Insurance  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco 

1  should  like  to  have  a  free  copy  of  this  new  reference  booldet.WE  ALTH 

THAT  ENDURES,  sent  without  obligation  to  anyone  interested  in  better 

and  safer  investment. 

T^ame — 

Address •- 
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STRASSBURGER 


.g      &COMPANY 

133  Montgomery  Street 


San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  2220 

Members 
San  Francisco  Stock  iff 
Bond  Exchange  and 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 


Private  'Wires  to  "New 
York  &  other  leading 
Eastern  Financial  and 
Clommercial  Centers 


fornia.  Municipal  Improvement  District  No.  2 
6  per  cent,  bonds,  free  from  Federal  income 
tax  and  due  serially  from  October  1,  1923,  to 
October   1,   1942. 

Municipal  Improvement  District  No.  2  em- 
braces the  business  centre  of  Newport  and  a 
large  contiguous  area. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  for  1922 
is  $4,576,555.  The  community  is  very  pros- 
perous, and  the  delinquent  tax-roll  the  last 
two  years  has  not  exceeded  $2000  per  annum. 


Wealth  that  endures  is  the  title  of  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  booklet  on  invest- 
ment securities  recently  issued  by  Bradford, 
Kimball  &.  Co.  A  copy  of  this  booklet  may 
be  had  free  by  writing  or  calling  upon  Brad- 
ford, Kimball  &  Co.,  second  floor  Insurance 
Exchange  Building. 


In  shoes  as  in  cotton  goods  the  upward 
turn  of  raw  materials  in  the  last  few  months 
has  created  difficulties.  Dealers  do  not  take 
kindly  to  advances,  fearing  that  the  public 
will  not,  and  as  competition  has  been  close 
manufacturers  have  been  selling  on  the  basil 
of   actual   cost   rather  than  reproduction  cost. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


November  25,  1922. 


BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


The  Green  Overcoat. 
Like  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Belloc  is  really  at  his 
best  and  most  eutertainiog  when  riding  on  the 
easy  snaffle  of  romance.  And  just  as,  when 
G.  B.  S.  casts  themes,  socialism,  Shavianism. 
and  circus  stunts  generally  to  the  four  winds 
and  swings  into  the  light-hearted  canter  of 
''Cashel  Byron's  Profession."  his  performance 
is  the  more  brilliant  and  instructive,  so  Mr. 
Belloc  in  his  lighter  romancing  moments 
sometimes  goes  farther  than  in  his  most  de- 
liberate and  constructive  work.  "The  Green 
Overcoat"  was  obviously  written  in  a  mood  of 
relaxation,  but  the  play  of  a  mind  like  Mr. 
Belloc's  is  apt  to  be  better  work  than  most 
writers  are  capable  of  in  moods  of  lyric  in- 
spiration. So  "The  Green  Overcoat"  contains 
a  deal  of  wisdom  and  more  human  nature  than 


Do  your  investments  cause  you  worry? 
Are  you  making  the  most  of  them? 
Banker   of   twenty  years'   experience   seeks 

Financial    Secretaryship 

to  one  or  two  wealthy  families  or  inter- 
ests. Interview  desired.  References  on 
application.  Communicate  Box  B,  Argo- 
naut. 
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Anglo  London  Paris  Company 

One  Saxuome  Straet       San  Franciico 
Phona  Kearny  6600 


The  French  American  Bank 


OP    SAN     FRANCISCO 


108  SUTTER  STREET 
CommercieJ — Checking — Savings 


Resources  Over  $16,000,000 


A    General     Banking    Business    Transacted 

Commercial  and  Personal  Checking 
Accounts   Solicited 

Savings    Accounts    receive    interest    at    the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum 

S.\FE  DEPOSIT   BOXES  $3.50 

OFFICERS 

Leon   Bocqueraz    President 

J.    M.    Dupas Vice-President 

J.    A.    Bergerot Vice-President 

W.   F.   Duffy Vice-Pres.  and   Cashier 

A.    Bousquet Secretary 
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Chas.  L.  Ebner,  Jr Asst.  Cashier 


Meaber  Folenl  Rnore  S;itm  ud 
AuKikted  Sansgi  Buki  of  Su  Fnodsct 

The  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Sodetj 

(The  San  Francisco  Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California   St,  San  FrancUco,  Cal. 

MISSION  BRANCH Hisim  ud  21it  Streeb 

PARE-fRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH  . .  a«Bl  tod  7tli  kit. 

BAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH Husb  ud  Bchden  Strecli 

June  30tli,   1922 

Assets $76,170,177.18 

Deposits 72,4/0,177.18 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 1,000,000.00 

Reservi    and  Contingent  Funds...     2,700,000.00 
Emploj  ees'    Penwon   Fund 385,984.61 

A  dividend  to  depositors  of  FOUR  AND 
ONE-QUARTER  (4J4)  per  cent,  per  annum 
was      eclared   for   the  six    months  ending  June 


30th,    1922. 


one  meets  with  in  nine  so-called  psychological 
novels  out  of  ten. 

The  chief  beauty  of  Hillaire  Belloc.  as  in- 
deed of  his  not  dissimilar  colleague,  Bernard 
Shaw,  is  a  total  absence  of  sentimentality. 
Having  shown  the  ancient  pedagogue's  con- 
duct as  it  certainly  would  have  been  in  the 
grilling  circumstances  of  his  kidnapping  and 
enforced  forgery,  he  does  not  moralize  in  the 
superior  fashion  of  many  writers  we  know 
who,  judged  from  the  vigor  with  which  they 
mete  punishment  to  the  erring,  are  lined  up  on 
the  side  of  the  fence  occupied  by  the  ex- 
Kaiser  and  God:  neither  does  he  lecture  on 
the  fallibility  of  the  human  will.  He  states 
his  facts  and  they  tell  their  own  story,  which. 
as  every  one  who  has  read  "The  Green  0\er- 
coat"  knows,  is  one  to  keep  the  reader  taut  to 
the  very  jolly  finish. 

One  more  word  about  the  particular  quality 
of  Mr.  Belloc's  type  of  novel  as  distinguished 
say  from  Mr.  Bennett's  or  Mr.  Wells',  to  name 
two  who  are  of  the  top  notch.  Would  that 
the  latter  two  and  their  numerous  following 
could  as  easily  find  a  theme  outside  of  their 
terrible  preoccupation,  sex !  "The  Green 
Overcoat"  shows  it  can  be  done — perhaps  not 
by  every  one,  but  conversely  we  are  sure  that 
any  one  could  write  a  novel  about  sex.  Noth- 
ing is  easier  nad  nothing  stupider.  But  it 
takes  sheer  genius  to  reveal  the  plain,  ordi- 
nary "cussedness"  of  humanity  as  Hillaire 
Belloc  and  Bernard  Shaw  indubitably  can. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  outcome  of  a  con- 
test in  which  all  the  leading  English-writing 
novelists  participated,  each  to  write  on  some 
such  theme  as  that  of  "The  Green  Overcoat." 
sex  treatment  thereof  barred.  Mr.  Belloc, 
who  has  a  fertile  mind,  could  probably  spare 
one  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  Conrad  and 
Walpole  would  come  in  with  flying  colors,  but, 
oh,  we  wonder  where  some  of  the  chief  lumi- 
naries would  land.  Or  would  '.hey  even 
struggle  through  at  all  ?  R.  G. 

The  Green  Overcoat.  By  Hillaire  Belloc. 
New    York:    Robert    McBride    &    Co. 


When  Winter  Comes  to  Main  Street. 

A  book  that  frankly  confesses  itself  an  ad- 
vertisement and  maintains  that  it  is  none  the 
worse  for  that  is  "When  Winter  Comes  to 
Main  Street,"  a  title  to  lead  one  to  suppose 
he  has  before  him  yet  another  parody,  the 
fad  for  which  has  become  almost  as  satiating 
as  the  thing  parodied.  But  Mr.  Grant  Over- 
ton's book  with  the  dubious  title,  which,  by 
the  way,  he  is  rather  proud  of — why  is  it  that 
American  humor  calls  everything  odd  or  gro- 
tesque funny,  whether  it  means  anything  or 
not? — is,  as  he  admits,  an  advertisement;  not, 
as  we  supposed,  a  parody.  The  book  is  a  col- 
lection of  short  chatty  sketches,  half  biog- 
raphy, half  gossip  of  Doran  authors,  and  truly 
it  is  amazing  to  discover  how  many  of  the 
great  and  near  great  are  on  the  Doran  roster. 
It  is  almost  like  the  Victor  organization  and 
the  opera  stars.  But  of  course  that  is  an  im- 
pression, and  if  the  other  publishers  follow 
Mr.  Doran  and  Mr.  Overton's  example  in 
composing  local  Who's  Whos,  the  result,  we 
are  sure,  will  be  just  as  impressive.  Mr. 
Overton,  by  the  way,  is  the  author  of  "The 
Women  Who  Make  Our  Kovels,"  and  was 
therefore  in  good  training  to  deal  with  the 
corollary  of  the  women  who  make  the  Doran 
novels.  Though  in  strict  accuracy  it  must  be 
said  that  this  score  or  so  of  Doranites  are 
mostly   masculine. 

When  Winter  Comes  to  Main  Street.  By 
Grant  Overton.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 

Lilian. 

The  recipe  for  selling  a  bad  book  is  to  write 
first  a  number  of  good  ones.  Some  such 
doctrine  seems  to  be  the  motive  power  back 
of  Mr.  Bennett's  latest.  "Lilian."  "The 
Pretty  Lady"  was  weak  and  so  was  "The 
Roll  Call"  with  its  cheap  factitious  use  of  the 
war,  but  "Lilian"  is  worse.  If  Eleanor  Glyn 
had  written  it  it  would  be  called  scandalous, 
and  if  any  one  else  had  perpetrated  its  horrors 
the  chances  are  they  never  would  have  seen 
the  light  of  print — or  at  least  not  on  our 
simon-pure  native  shores.  But.  of  course,  the 
author  of  the  "Hilda"  trilog\'  and  even  of 
the  "Old  Wives'  Tale"  should  be  allowed  some 
privileges.  Potboiling  is  a  custom  hallowed 
by  its  antiquity  and  traditions.  Still,  there 
must  be  some  rules  to  even  the  ancient  game 
of  potboiling,  or  it  would  not  have  stood  the 
test  of  time,  and  in  our  opinion  "Lilian" 
must   break  all   of  them. 

Usually  we  are  averse  to  "telling  the  story" 
of  a  book,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  a  re- 
viewer has  no  right  to  steal  the  thunder  of 
the  author  (or  the  publisher)  of  the  book  re- 
viewed. But  that  nice  observation  connotes 
a  plot,  and  "Lilian"  is  guiltless  of  either 
plot  or  dynamite,  though  it  frequently  has  the 
effect  of  ipecac  on  the  hapless  reader.  It  is, 
briefly,  the  story  of  a  stenographer  who  "goes 
wrong"  according  to  American  standards,  but 
evidently  not  Mr.  Bennett's  or  that  of  the 
public  he  is  counting  on,  and  is  made  an 
"honest  woman"  by  a  deathbed  marriage. 
Truly  an  original  theme.  Did  Mr.  Bennett 
write  it  on  a  bet  of  has  he  been  rereading 
"Pamela"  and  does  he  think  to  palm  off  its 
ancient  theme  on  a  new  generation  unversed 
in  eighteenth-century  or  Victorian  fiction? 
We  thought  at  first  that  our  author  had  sworn 


allegiance  to  the  continental  novel  and  was 
going  to  convince  the  British  public  once  for 
all  that  the  liaison  does  exist  and  that  he, 
Arnold  Bennett,  was  out  with  a  brief  for  it. 
But  the  staid  Britisher  was  too  much  for  the 
anarchist.  Mr,  Bennett  fell  in  love  with  his 
lovely  but  rather  gullible  heroine  and  made 
the  charming  roue  marry  her.  Very  simple, 
since  the  author  holds  the  strings  and  very 
immaterial  that  the  roue  would  not  have  felt 
bound  to  act  according  to  the  Richardson 
school   of  fiction. 

But  on  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  "Lilian"  was  written  on  a  bet.  If  by  any 
chance  the  bet  includes  the  proviso  that  its 
existence  must  not  be  guessed  at,  then  we  in- 
sist that  Mr.  Bennett  loses.  And  we  do  not 
care  how  much  either,  after  having  waded 
through  miles  of  such  rot  as  this:  "He  had 
impregnated  her  with  new  ideas  ;  he  had  re- 
assured her;  he  had  justified  her  enjoyment; 
he  was  amazing ;  he  was  mad  about  her,  in 
his  restrained  style ;  and  now  he  would  sur- 
prisingly dance  with  her."  The  amazing,  sur- 
prising, marvelous  creature,  a  Bennett-made 
man! 

Lilian.  By  Arnold  Bennett.  New  York : 
George  H.  Doran   Company;   §2. 


Overlooked. 

Maurice  Baring  is  both  a  charming  and  an 
original  writer*,  and  deserving  of  a  description 
less  trite  than  that  one.  Unfortunately  one 
applies  the  words  so  carelessly  that  when  they 
are  particularly  suitable  they  mean  nothing. 
"Overlooked"  is  a  novel  that  is  a  literary  heir 
of  many  of  Henry  James — a  fact  that  seems 
to  contradict  the  claim  we  have  made  for  Mr. 
Baring's  originality.  But  of  course  there  is 
nothing  really  new  under  the  sun.  James  him- 
self confesses  to  have  borrowed — or  inherited 
— freely  from  the  French,  even  from  Ouida. 
But  the  theme  of  "Overlooked"  is  novel  and 
its  treatment  is  so  fresh  that  it  actually  re- 
minds one  of  no  one.  Mr.  Baring  has  used 
the  dodge  of  a  non-literary  man  keeping  notes 
on  a  little  drama  that  was  unfolding  at  a  cer- 
taing  watering  place  while  his  friend,  a  nov- 
elist, dished  the  same  thing  up  in  regulation 
literary  form — a  lush  field  for  satire. 

As  for  the  theme,  you  may  have  your 
choice  between  the  drama  as  "seen"  by  An- 
thony Kay.  the  elderly  blind  man,  who  kept 
his  notes  from  his  keen  flair  for  attitudes  or 
the  story  told  by  James  Rudd.  the  novelist, 
who  prided  himself  on  his  talent  for  nuances. 
It  is  not  every  writer  who  could  present  his 
figures  and  his  tale  from  two  such  angles  of 
parallax  and  keep  any  uniform  effect  at  all. 
But  Maurice  Baring  succeeds,  not  only  in 
giving  a  double  edge  to  his  story,  but  in 
wielding  the  blade  thus  fashioned  with  a 
wicked  thrust  at  prosperous  "genius"  and  in 
the  ways  of  novelists  in  particular. 

Overlooked.  By  Maurice  Baring.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.75. 


Notes  o\  Book!  and  Author* 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  confesses  that  her 
greatest  handicap  is  a  growing  self-criticism 
which  slows  down  and  sometimes  temporarily 
stops  her  writing.  "The  Breaking  Point" 
(Doran)  was  written  twice  completely  and 
portions  of  it  ofiener  still. 

.A,  new  Leonard  Merrick  book  is  in  order 
for  ealy  publication  by  the  Duttons,  its  title 
to  be  "To  Tell  You  the  Truth."  It  will  con- 
tain a  number  of  short  stories  of  which  none 
has  been  published   heretofore  in  book   form. 

The  colored  frontispieces  of  the  four- 
volume  "History  of  the  Great  War,"  by  John 
Buchan,  are  portraits  of  Lloyd  George,  Sims, 
Pershing,  and  Foch.  The  inscription  under 
the  portrait  of  Foch  has  caused  some  com- 
ment because  he  is  given  the  title  of  Field 
Marshal.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  when 
Sir  William  Orpen  painted  this  portrait  in 
1919  Foch  had  been  given  the  honorary  title 
of  Field  Marshal  in  the  British  army. 
Therefore  we  presume  this  eminent  military 
English  painter  preferred  to  give  him  the 
benefit   of  his   English  honors. 

Stephen  Graham  is  back  in  New  Mexico, 
this  time  in  company  with  Wilfrid  Ewart,  the 
author  of  that  novel  "Way  of  Revelation" 
which  has  aroused  so  much  comment.  Mr. 
Ewart  has  bought  a  horse  and  its  trappings 
and  plans  to  fare  forth  with  Mr.  Graham  to 
the  Grand  Canon  this  fall.  It  is  not  known 
whether  this  means  that  the  Graham  "Tramp- 
ing with  a  Poet  in  the  Rockies"  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  "Riding  with  a  Novelist  in  the 
Canons."  An  interesting  contrast  between  the 
two  men  and  their  literary  methods  can  be  ob- 
tained by  reading  Graham's  account  of  his 
Rocky  Mountain  tramp  with  Vachel  Lindsay 
and  Ewart's  new  "A  Journey  in  Ireland." 
The  free  and  easy  dash  of  the  one  is  as 
striking  as  the  realistic,  photograph-like  man- 
ner of  the  other. 

A  recent  marriage  in  England  is  of  interest 
to  all  who  have  received  pleasure  from  the 
writings  of  those  skillful  romancers,  the  late 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egerton  Castle.  Their  only 
child.  Marie  Louise,  was  married  to  Count 
Antoine  de  Meeus  at  Brompton  recently.  All 
the  way  from  the  days  of  "The  Pride  of  Jen- 
nico"  to  their  last  work,  "Pamela  Pounce," 
published  just  after  Mr.  Castle's  death  last 
year,  the  Castles  wrote  with  undiminished  and 
always  delightful  zest  of  gallant  romance. 


There  is  Deli ghtful 

Entertainment 

For  Many  a  Long  Evening 
In  These  Worthwhile  Books 


"A  remarkable  achievement  in  fiction, 
one  that  stands  out  far  above  any  other 
book  of  the  year!"  writes  Lillian  C.  Ford, 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  of 

THE  GLIMPSES  OF 
THE  MOON 

By  Edith  Wharton 

Everywhere  proclaimed  as  Mrs.  Wharton's 
masterpiece,  a  best  seller  since  publica- 
tion, this  is  a  book  you  must  read — and 
will  surely  enjoy.  Its  vivid  portrayal  of 
life  in  the  upper  circles  of  society  will 
fascinate   vou.  $2.00 

FAIR  HARBOR 

By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 

A  new  circle  of  lovable  characters,  a  new 
plot  full  of  lively  and  laughable  situations 
— but  the  same  delightful  humor,  quaint 
philosophy,  and  bracing  freshness  that  a 
million  readers  love.  "Even  the  most 
down-hearted  readers  must  find  entertain- 
ment and  laughter  in  its  pages." — N.  Y. 
7  im-cs.  $2.00 

TRAMPING  WITH  A 

POET  IN  THE 

ROCKIES 

By  Stephen  Graham 

With  \"achel  Lindsay,  the  poet,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham followed  the  primitive  trails  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  In  this  volume  he  nar- 
rates the  eventful  trip  and  the  interesting 
conversation  of  the  two  men. 

Illustrated.     $2.00 

THE  COVERED 
WAGON 

By  Emerson  Hough 

All  the  dangers,  and  glory,  and  romance 
of  the  early  days  in  the  great  West  are 
vividly  portrayed  in  this  splendid  novel. 
Mr.  Hough  has  written  a  brilliant  epic 
of  heroic  pioneers  in  which  their  thrilling 
experiences  are  told  with  gripping  in- 
terest. $2.00 

THE  TRANSMISSIS- 
SIPPI  WEST 

By  Cardinal  Goodwin 

The  fifty  years'  period  marking  the  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States  of  the  terri- 
tory between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pa- 
cific is  described  fully  and  authoritatively 
in  this  splendid  volume.  Illustrated  with 
valuable  maps.  $3.50 

MY  LIFE 

By  Emma  Calve 

In  an  appealingly  personal  style  and  with 
frank  simplicity  this  star  of  the  opera  tells 
the  story  of  her  brilliant  career — her 
early  struggles,  her  rise  lo  fame,  the 
friendships  she  has  won  among  the  leaders 
of  music,  social  and  political  worlds. 

Illustrated.     $4.00 

Jay  William  Hudson's 

ABBE  PIERRE 

In  lovely  old  Gascony  Abbe  Pierre 
watches  the  unfolding  of  a  beautiful  ro- 
mance. This  appealing  novel  is,  as  the 
Boston  Transcript  says,  "one  to  be  read 
slowly  that  none  of  its  delicate  flavor  may 
be  lost."  $2.00 

THE  INDISCRETIONS 
OF  LADY  SUSAN 

By  Lady  Susan  Townley 

Brilliant,  revealing,  and  brim-ful  of  ex- 
traordinary entertainment  is  this  volume 
of  frank  reminiscences  by  one  who  has 
an  unusually  broad  and  varied  knowledge 
of  social  and  public  life  and  leaders.  Here 
is  the  book  that  all  London  is  agog  over, 
that  all  America  is  chuckling  over,  that 
ill  give  you  many  an   hour  of  delightful 


diversion. 


$5.00 


NARRATIVES  IN 
VERSE 

By  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell 

This  talented  writer  has  published  many 
brilliant  poems  that  have  won  wide  popu- 
larity. Here  is  a  collection  of  her  verse — 
a  volume  glowing  with  human  understand- 
ing and  full  of  dramatic  power.     ,        $1.50 

Send    for   Free    Catalogue   of 
Children's   Books    and  Il- 
lustrated Holiday  List 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 

Publishers 
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BRIEFER  REVIEWS. 

M.  Coue  Again. 
M.  Coue's  visit  to  America,  which  has 
doubled  and  trebled  the  public  interest  in  his 
famous  formula,  gives  point  to  a  very  compact 
little  book  by  Hugh  Macnaghton,  the  vice- 
provost  of  Eton  College,  who,  beginning  a 
skeptic,  has  become  one  of  the  most  indus- 
trious disciples  of  the  man  from  Nancy.  The 
book,  which  in  size  is  little  more  than  a  bound 
pamphlet,  entitled  "Emile  Coue,  the  Man  and 
His  Work"  (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.),  is  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  method  of  autosuggestion  and  of 
some  of  M.  Coue's  remarkable  work. 


Th«  Outline  of  Scl«nce. 
The    fourth    volume    of    Professor    Thomp- 
son's   "Outline    of    Science"    ( G.    P.   Putnam's 
Sons)   has  now  appeared,  thus  completing  one 
of  the   most   intrinsically   valuable   books   that 
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The  Wright  Magazine 

C"  Not  for  self,  but  for  others  ") 

Only  $1.00  a  Year. 

Besides  a  serial  and  short  stories  it 
contains  departments  for  literary  and 
music,  women  and  children,  farm  and 
garden,  a  people's  forum,  manuscript 
markets,  radio  notes  and  other  inter- 
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has  ever  been  put  before  the  public.  The  pub- 
lication of  some  of  the  pioneer  works  of 
science  have  doubtless  been  more  significant 
in  their  ultimate  effect  on  their  particular 
field,  but  we  doubt  if  any  single  book  has 
gone  further  to  illuminate  the  mind  of  the 
layman,  commonly  known  as  the  man  in  the 
street  or  the  general  reader,  than  has  this 
remarkably  edited,  inclusive  outline  of  science. 
The  subject  treated  in  the  fourth  volume  are 
bacteria,  physiography,  oceanography,  animal 
electricity,  the  lower  vertebrates,  the  Einstein 
theory,  the  biologj'  of  the  seasons,  the  essence 
of  mind,  ethnologj',  the  story  of  domesticated 
animals,  hygiene,  and  last,  but  not  least,  an 
interesting  analysis  of  the  nature  and  aim  of 
science   written   by  the   editor. 


The  Winter's  Tale. 

The  Buttons  have  issued  an  unusually  beau- 
tiful edition  of  "The  Winter's  Tale,"  whose 
feature  is  the  unique  illustrations  or  rather 
stage  settings  by  Maxwell  Armfield.  This 
master  of  the  wing  and  back  drop  was  recently 
commissioned  to  produce  a  Shakespearen  play 
and  chose  "The  Winter's  Tale"  because  of  its 
Greek  tradition  and  the  fact  that  he  was  then 
interested  in  developing  the  significance  of 
gesture  and  posture  as  known  to  the  Greeks. 
The  pictures  illustrating  the  present  text  are 
a  further  development  of  the  experiment. 
Mr.  Armfield  imbues  the  pageantry  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  has  been  apt  to  savor  of 
gingerbread  in  most  of  our  Elizabethan  re- 
vivals, with  the  dignity  and  economy  of  Greek 
gesture.  The  result  is  to  preserve  the  archaic 
note  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  to  give  it 
new  strength  and  significance. 

^•fc- 

New  Books  Received. 

The  Three  Fires.  By  Amelia  Josephine  Burr. 
New   York:    Ti7e  Macmillan   Company;   $1.75. 

A  story   of   Ceylon. 

The     Cathedral.      By     Hugh     Walpole.       New 
York:    George  H.    Doran    Company;    $2. 
A   novel  by   the  author  of   "Fortitude." 

Two     Persons.      By     Edward     W.     Bok.      New 
York:    Charles   Scribner's   Sons;    75   cents. 
An  incident  and  an  epilogue. 

Old  Testament  History.  By  Frank  K.  San- 
ders.    Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1.25, 

The  Black  Wolf  Pack.     By  Dan  Beard.     New 
York:   Charles   Scribner's   Sons;    $1.65. 
Juvenile, 

The    Tramping    Methodist.       Bv    Sheila    Kaye- 
Smith.     New  York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 
The  first  novel  of  the  author  of  "Janna  Godden." 

Knut  Hamsun.  By  Hanna  Astrup  Larsen.  New- 
York:  Alfred   A.    Knopf;    $1.50. 

A  study  of  the  Scandinavian  writer  by  the 
editor  of  the  Anierican-Scatidinavian  Rci'ieiv. 

Lily.  By  Hugh  Wilev.  New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf;    $2. 

By  the  author  of  "Jade"  and  "Lady  Luck." 

The  Quest.  By  Pio  Baroja.  New  York:  Al- 
fred  A.    Knopf;    $2.50. 

Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Isaac  Goldberg, 

The   Room.      Bv   G.    B.    Stern.      New   York:    Al- 
fred A.  Knopf;  $2.50. 
A    novel. 

Pippin.      By    Archibald    Marshall.      New    York: 
Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.;    $2. 
.\    novel. 

The    Kingmakers.      By    Burton    E.     Stevenson. 
New   York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.90. 
A  political  mystery  story. 

The  Poisoned  Paradise.     By  Robert  W.  Service. 
New   York:   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.;   $2. 
A  romance  of  Monte  Carlo. 

Rainbow  Gold:  Poems  Old  and  New.  Se- 
lected for  boys  and  girls  by  Sara  Teasdale.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2. 

With    illustrations   by   Dugald    Walker. 

The  Real  Lincoln.  By  Jesse  \V.  Weik.  Bos- 
ton:  Houghton   Mifflin   Company;    $4. 

By   the   collaborator  with    Lincoln's  law  partner. 


Mr.  Herndon,  in  writing  t!ie  official  life  of  Lincoln. 
The  present  volume  deals  with  the  personal  side 
of  Lincoln's   life. 

Letters  of  Franklin  K.  Lane.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin   Company;   $5. 

The  inner  history  of  the  war  cabinet. 

Inca  Land,  By  Hiram  Bingham.  Boston : 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $5. 

Explorations  in   the   highlands  of   Peru. 

Once  on  a  Time.     By  A.  .V.   Milne.     New  York: 
G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $2. 
A   fairy   tale    for   grown-ups. 

The  Boy  Adventurers  in  the  Forbidden  Land. 
Bv  A.  Hyatt  Verrill.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
t.ons;    $1.75. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  series  for  boys  . 

Half  Past  Seven  Stories.  By  Robert  Gordon 
Anderson.  New  York;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$2.50. 

For  young  children. 

The  Divine  Right  nv  Democracy.  By  Clarence 
True  Wilson,  San  Francisco:  The  Abingdon 
Press. 

The  people's  right  to  rule. 

The  Validity  of  ,\merican  Ideals.  By  Sliailer 
Mathews.      San    Francisco:  The  Abingdon   Press. 

Lectures  on  the  Bennett  Foundation,  Wesley  an 
University. 

The    Secrets    of    Svengali.      By    T-    H.    Duval. 
New  York:  James  T.   White  &  Co.;  $2. 
On  singing,  singers,  teachers  and  critics. 

Steel.      By    Charles    Rumford   Walker.      Boston: 
The  Atlantic   Monthly   Press;   $1.75. 
The  diary  of  a  furnace  worker. 

Impromptu  Magic  with  Patter.  By  George  De 
Lawrence.      Chicago:   T.   S.    Denison  &   Co. 

Gypsying  Through  Central  America.  By  Eu- 
gene Cunningham.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;    $7. 

The  record  of  a  horseback  journey  through  the 
Central    American    countries. 

My  Years  on  the  Stage.  By  John  Drew.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $5. 

With  a  foreword  by  Booth  Tarkington. 

The    Shakespeare   Garden.      By    Esther    Single- 
ton.     New   York:    The   Century   Company;    $3. 
On    the    horticulture    of    Shakespeare's    day. 

Our    Medicine    Men,      By    Paul    H,    De    Kruif. 
New   York:   The  Century   Company;   $1.75. 
An    analysis  of   the  practice    of   medicine. 

My  Life.  By  Emma  Calve.  New  York:  D, 
Appleton   &  Co.;    $4. 

Autobiography. 

Fire  Castles.  By  Maurine  Hathaway.  Cincin- 
nati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company;  $1.50. 

Verse. 

Alone.      By    George    Wesley    Davis.       Los    An- 
geles: Times  Mirror  Press. 
A  romance  of  California. 

The     Dust     Flower.      By     Basil     King.      New 
York:    Harper    &    Brothers;    $2. 
A   novel. 

Backhouse.       By    George    Agnew    Chamberlain. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.90. 
A  novel. 
Why    Wars    Come.       By    Rear-Admiral    A,     P, 


Her  Unwelcome  Husband 

By  W.  L.  George 

The  story  of  a  beautiful,  courageous 
woman  caught  in  the  trap  of  an  un- 
fortunate marriage — revealing  the  in- 
most feelings  of  the  heart  of  a  lovely 
woman  who  lives  one  life  outwardly 
and  another   in  secret.  $2 
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Niblack,      Boston:    The    Stratford   Company;    $1.50. 
An   analysis  of  the  most   frequent  causes. 

Horace  and  His  Influence.     By  Grant  Shower- 
man.     Boston:   Marshall  Jones  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
Our  Debt  to  Greece  and  Rome  Series. 

Peregrine's  Progress.  By  Teffery  Farnol.  Bos- 
ton:   Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $2. 

By  the  author  of  "The  Broad  Highway." 

Last  Days  in  New  Guinea.  By  Captain  C.  A. 
W.  Monckton,  F.  R.  G.  S.  New  York:  Dodd,. 
Mead    &    Co. 

Being  further  experiences  of  a  New  Guinea  resi- 
dent magistrate. 

Saint  Jeanne  D'Arc.  By  Minna  Caroline 
Smith.  New  York ;  The  Macmillan  Company ; 
$2.25. 

The  mystical  story  of  a  girl  of  the  people. 

In  Lotus-Land  Japan.  By  Herbert  G.  Pouting. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $6. 

With  eight  pictures  in  color  and  eighty  in  mono- 
chrome  from   photographs  by  the  author. 
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PETER  WESTON. 


The  reorganization  of  the  Alcazar  Theatre 
has  been  the  means  of  evolving  a  well-bal- 
anced company  capable  of  doing  most  credit- 
able work.  It  may  be  that  Frank  Keenan's 
identification  with  the  present  enterprise — 
giving  a  local  premiere  to  a  play  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilkes  means  to  produce  on  Broad- 
way— has  stiffened  up  the  company  to  extra 
effort.  Mr.  Keenan  is  a  very  fine  actor  and 
his  personal  direction  of  the  company  must 
have  had  a  magnetic  effect.  And  Mary  New- 
comb  is  distinctly  an  asset  that  counts.  Then 
there  is  Netta  Sunderland:  a  handsome  young 
actress  with  metropolitan  ease  and  finish  to 
her  acting. 

"Peter  Weston,"  therefore,  is  having  a 
chance ;  for  every  one  in  the  company  does 
creditable  work.  Even  the  actress  in  the  role 
of  the  little  maid,  Hope  Drown  by  name, 
played  so  well  the  mad  terror  and  desperate 
crj'  for  help  of  the  maid  when  she  witnessed 
the  murder  that  the  fact  that  she  was  acting 
did  not  obtrude ;  was,  indeed,  almost  for- 
gotten. 

"Peter  Weston"  is  in  the  same  line  of  plays 
as  Githa  Sowerby's  "Rutherford  &  Son"  ;  plays 
of  family  life  in  which  the  clash  of  character 
is  precipitated  by  paternal  tyranny.  To  this 
class  belongs  quite  a  group  of  famous  plays: 
"The  Voysey  Inheritances,"  "Milestones,"  and 
"Hindle  Wakes,"  and,  to  add  a  now  well- 
seasoned  play  of  Continental  birth,  "Magda." 

Such  plays  make  a  much  more  intimate  ap- 
peal than  the  old  historical  fustian  or  those 
in  which  the  action  was  confined  exclusively  to 
the  elegant  artificialities  of  the  drawing-room. 
Therefore  "Peter  Weston"  was  listened  to 
with  deep  interest  on  its  first  night,  even  those 
artless  primitives  who  express  every  emo- 
tion b)'  childlike  laughter  being  occasionally 
silenced  by  the  emotions  raging  in  the  Weston 
family. 

Peter,  the  founder  of  the  iron  works  that 
made  him  a  multimillionaire,  belongs  to  that 
class  of  domestic  tyrant  whose  presence  ties 
tongues  and  whose  absence  sets  them  loose  to 
relieve  by  contumely  the  mental  repression 
caused  by  the  habitual  boastings  of  a  strong- 
willed   meglomaniac. 

To  dominate  every  one  around  him  is  an 
obsession  with  Peter.  Thus  we  see  all  the 
native  talents  and  natural  impulses  of  his 
children  repressed ;  a  situation  that  always 
appeals  strongly  to  the  sympathies  of  an 
audience. 

For  it  is  very  common  for  a  certain  kind  of 
parent  to  believe  that  his  children  are  his 
subjects,  and  to  attempt,  even  after  the 
younger  generation  has  achieved  the  inde- 
pendence of  self-support,  to  continue  to  exer- 
cise absolute  sway. 

That  kind  of  parenthood  has  probably 
helped  to  develop  the  twentieth-century  kind 
of  filial  attitude,  which  insists  on  its  right  to 
independence  of  action  before  youth  has 
gained  the  right  by  adulthood  and  self-sup- 
port. 

The  play,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  a 
little  behind  the  times.  For  shortly  there 
will,  no  doubt,  be  a  line  of  plays  in  which  the 
younger  generation  will  be  wrestling  to  grasp 
the  reins  of  family  dominance  from  older 
hands,  instead  of  yielding  to  parental  au- 
thority, as  in  the  past. 

The  exercise  of  will,  however,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  human  nature,  as 
also  the  ease  with  which  a  masterful,  deter- 
mined will  can  dominate  weaker  ones. 

Frank  Dazey's  theme — I  understand  that  he 
is  the  theme-maker  of  the  play  and  Leighton 
Osmun  the  dialoguist — is  to  show  how  a  man 
can  wreck  his  own  life  by  his  oblivion  of  the 
rights  of  other  lives.  It  is  the  same  that  is 
used  in  "Rutherford  &  Son,"  but  differently 
.treated.  For  Peter  Weston  has  affections, 
and  therefore  he  is  not  invincible. 

Of  this  strong,  able,  energetic  egotist  Frank 
Keenan  presented  a  finely  detailed  impersona- 
tion. His  sledgehammer  methods,  the  resist- 
less strength  with  which  he  rode  over  oppo- 
sition, IS  splendidly  conveved  by  an  actor 
dowered  with  the  forceful  personality  and  the 
histriomc  strength  that  enables  him  to  con- 
vey it. 

There  is  almost  sunshine  in  the  presence  of 
the  successful  tyrant  until  one  discovers  that 
thfi  light  emanating  from  him  is  more  like  an 
electric  glare,  illuminating  nearly  every  hid- 
den corner  in  which  revolt  smoulders. 

Mary  Vewcomb's  r6k  is  a  marked  contrast 
to  that  m  "Nice  People."  In  this  one  she  is 
a  gentle,  yielding  girl,  slow  to  revolt,  and 
only  ab'e  to  hold  her  own  by  cutting  herself 


loose  from  the  tyrant.  Miss  Newcomb  was 
particularly  moving  in  her  depiction  of  the 
mental  and  physical  prostration  of  a  girl 
whose  happiness  is  suddenly  blasted,  and  in 
the  sudden  up-leaping  of  self-assertion  with 
which  the  girl  announced  her  tragical   secret. 

Netta  Sunderland  was  excellent  in  convey- 
ing the  bright,  hard,  cynical  defiance  of  an 
emancipated  and  fearless  daughter-in-law  to 
the  family  despot,  the  young  lady's  technique 
being  w'orthy  of  Broadway. 

Jerome  Sheldon  and  Emmet  Vogan  also 
conveyed  most  successfully  the  different  in- 
dividualities of  the  two  sons,  and  George 
Webster,  H.  L.  Willits,  and  Norman  Feusier, 
and  one  or  two  others  in  lesser  roles,  con- 
tributed a  most  commendable  share  toward  a 
general  performance  in  which  tone,  technique, 
and  finish  were  much  nearer  to  a  high  stand- 
ard than  we  are  accustomed  to  at  the  Al- 
cazar. Also,  there  was  a  suitable  and  at- 
tractive setting,  and  if  Mr.  Thorns  s  Wilkes 
can  keep  things  up  at  this  standard — not 
counting,  of  course,  on  having  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  a  star  in  the  cast — San  Fran- 
ciscans may  rely  on  seeing  a  certain  line  of 
Eastern  attractions  adequately  and  attractively 
presented. 

It  might  be  added,  as  a  final  word,  that  the 
play  is  in  such  good  shape  that  very  little 
cutting  will  be  necessan.'.  The  dialogue  is  di- 
rect and  forceful,  and  there  is  considerable 
humor  in  those  lines  which  betray  character. 
One  or  two  scenes  run  a  little  over-long,  but 
that  will  be  easily  remedied. 


"THE  SPRING  MAID.' 


This  jolly  little  operetta  was  first  made 
known  to  us  by  jolly  little  Mitzi  Hajos.  She 
was,  if  not  new  to  us  then,  still  comparatively 
a  novelty  on  the  American  stage,  with  her 
pretty,  foreign  face  and  her  piquant  foreign 
accent,  and  the  piece  was  verj'  successful. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  revive  it  at  the  Rivoli 
with  another  pretty  woman,  Lillian  Glaser  of 
the  crystalline  soprano,  in  the  role.  Miss 
Glaser's  sapling-like  slimness  is  set  off  by  the 
pagodaed  skirts  of  her  costume,  and  her  flying 
blonde  curls  frame  her  face  prettily. 

Lavinia  Winn  attracts  the  pleased  regard 
with  her  dainty  figure  of  faultless  symmetry. 
and,  as  the  cup-bearer  at  the  fountaiiircoquets 
with  demure  propriety. 

John  Van,  dressed  to  kill  in  a  white  Hun- 
garian uniform,  contributed  his  robustly  ef- 
fective tenor  to  the  highly  decorative  role  of 
a  princess-shy  prince,  and  Ferris  Hartman  has 
so  successfully  reestablished  his  old  friendly 
entente  with  his  audience  that  there  are 
mingled  streams  of  personal  regard  and  pleas- 
ure over  his  success  as  an  amuser,  heading 
steadily,  all  through  the  programme,  toward 
the  popular  comedian. 

Ferris  Hartman,  indeed,  has  been  so  bathed 
in  bliss  over  the  success  of  the  Rivoli  that 
his  friends  are  hoping  that  it  will  help  him 
to  bear  up  against  the  financial  blow  of  the 
recent  expensive  hold-up  at  that  place.  And 
perhaps  the  police  may  be  able  to  repair 
damages. 

"The  Spring  Maid"  is  a  very  melodious 
composition,  and  the  tunefully  inclined  audi- 
ence demanded  so  many  encores  that  the 
opera  almost  ended  in  being  a  music  lesson. 
The  sprightly  young  chorus,  being  vocally  well 
endowed,  and  also  carefully  trained  by  Paul 
Steindorff,  who  is  thoroughly  seasoned  in 
work  of  this  kind,  give  the  exhilarating  choral 
numbers  with  youthful  gusto. 

In  fact,  a  general  atmosphere  of  happiness 
at  the  Rivoli  finds  a  pleased  reflection  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  spectators. 

A  long  cast  of  fifteen  players  and  singers, 
including  Nona  Campbell,  who  has  her  oppor- 
tunity in  "The  Song  of  the  Nightingale,"  and 
Rafael  Erunetto,  who  seems  to  have  lighted 
on  his  feet  in  the  congenial  atmosphere  of 
musical  comedy,  contributes  an  abundance  of 
action  and  variety,  and  Edna  Malone,  with 
Paul  Hartman  coming  out  strong  as  an  as- 
sistant dancer,  gave  a  clever  imitation  of  the 
magically  moving  cut-out  that  tickle  the  ribs 
in  every  Orpheum  programme. 

.Altogether,  if  one  wants  to  be  in  a  sort  of 
lively  love  feast  between  performers  and  pub- 
lic, go  to  the  Rivoli,  where  you  will  find  fun 
and  fancy,  pretty  girls,  and  tuneful  melodies 
sung  by  young  and  pretty  voices. 


THE  EUROPEAN  INVASION. 


It  has  been  the  custom  for  America  to  go 
to  Europe,  but  since  the  war  a  European  in- 
vasion of  all  classes  has  been  heading  our 
way.  True,  the  new  immigration  laws  act  as 
a  deterrent  to  the  working  classes,  but  princes, 
noblemen,  generals  and  statesmen  from  Eu- 
rope have  become  so  common  in  America  that 
they  have  almost  ceased  to  be  a_show. 

And  now  a  later  form  of  the'incoming  tide 
has  taken  on  an  artistic  complexion.  For  not 
only  will  the  company  from  the  Art  Theatre 
in  Moscow  be  in  New  York  this  winter,  but 
already  the  tide  of  English  plays  and  players 
has  shown  a  tendency  almost  to  submer^^e 
American  production.  For  American  pro- 
ducers, avid  for  profit  during  these  hard  times 
are  looking  Europe  over  for  novelties.  Even 
Germany  has  had  the  once  over.  Pola  Negri 
and  other  motion-picture  stars  have  thrown 
the  handkerchief,   and   German  musicians  are 


coming  over  by  the  score  to  America.  The 
Russian  "Sauve-Souris"  has  grown  to  be  an 
old  story  in  New  York,  and  is  being  imitated 
in  English.  There  will  be  German  plays 
spoken  in  German  on  Broadway,  it  is  said,  and 
France  contributes  plays  and  special  cabaret 
attractions. 

Almost  it  seems  as  if  the  confusion  of 
tongues  born  on  the  Tower  of  Babel  is  de- 
scended upon  us,  and  it  begins  to  look  as  if 
America,  melting-pot  of  the  races,  and  next 
to  the  British  the  worst  linguists  in  the  world, 
will  have  to  look  to  itself  and  master  a  few 
languages  besides  its  own. 

However,  the  translator  has  been  busy,  and 
Hauptmann's  "Rose  Bernd"  and  the  brothers 
Quintero's  "Malvaloca"  are  among  foreign- 
born  pieces  on  which  New  York  has  been 
passing  judgment,  Ethel  Barrymore  starring 
in  the  German  piece  and  Jane  Cowl  in  the 
Spanish  one,  neither  of  the  plays  being  very 
much   liked. 

Still  another  translated  piece,  entitled  "R- 
U.  R.,"  has  created  quite  a  sensation  in  New 
York.  It  suggests  H.  G.  Wells'  boom-food 
story,  although  more  horrific,  for  it  tells  a 
story  in  which  human  beings,  in  order  to  be 
relieved  from  toil,  are  replaced  by  "robots," 
creatures  made  by  a  scientific  formula,  who 
lack  affections,  resentments,  and  emotions 
generally,  for  like  the  bee-workers,  they  lack 
a  perception  of  sex. 

It  sounds  good  to  the  selfish,  comfort- 
craving  mind.  Haven't  we  housewives  longed 
at  times  for  a  specially  constructed  aluminum 
maid-of -all-work  who  doesn't  require  to  have 
her  irritably  sensitive  feelings  carefullv 
walked  around  or  an  irritably  sudden  temper 
dodged  or  placated?  What  a  soothing  thought 
it  seems,  recalling  how  the  pearl  of  a  maid, 
after  several  years'  ser\'ice,  when  she  has  be- 
come indispensable  and  knows  it,  thinks  she 
owns  us,  and  begins  to  run  her  angles  against 
ours ! 

But  in  "R.  U.  R." — which  means  "Rossum's 
(the  manufacturer's)  Universal  Robots" — the 
robots  got  gaj'  and  began  to  rise  against  the 
human  race  with  its  dwindling  birth  rate. 
Somebody  in  the  group  of  robot-makers,  being 
cursed  with  scientific  curiosity,  tampered  with 
the  formula,  and  the  emotionally-inarticulate 
robots  began  to  feel.  From  feeling  came  to 
doing,  and  then  to  -rebelling,  which  made 
drama  ;  a  rather  ghastly  form  of  drama,  from 
all  acounts,  the  play  having  had  its  conception 
in   the   scientific  Teutonic   mind. 

However,  some  ingenious  burlesquer  on 
Broadway  will  surely  take  hold  of  the  idea 
and  make  a  travesty  of  it,  in  which  will,  no 
doubt,  be  seen  hopeful  housekeepers  reveling 
in  the  perfect  piece  of  mechanism  that  re- 
lieved them  from  distasteful  drudgerj^  until 
the  dream  of  lifelong  comfort  is  suddenly 
changed  to  bereavement,  and  the  perfect  robot 
developed  a  Swedish  accent  and  a  temper. 

I  shouldn't' be  surprised  if  the  original  idea 
of  the  robot  had  its  concept  from  the  Sin- 
galese  armies  of  the  war  (in  "R.  U.  R."  they 
have  armies  of  absolutely  submissive  robots). 
Those  black  soldiers,  with  their  readiness  to 
fight  for  a  return  of  food,  lodging,  and  clothes, 
and  with  their  emotional  detachment  from  the 
real  causes  of  the  war,  and,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  ignorance  as  to  what  it  was  all  about, 
must  have  seemed  to  the  obser\'ant  mind  like 
useful  and  well-machined  automatons. 


PICTURED  BIOGRAPHY. 


An  Eastern  motion-picture  organization, 
headed  by  Arthur  Zinkin.  an  intellectualist 
who  has  specialized  in  educational  work,  is 
planning  a  novelty  that  should  please  those 
devotees  of  motion  pictures  that  long  to  get 
away  from  photographed  drivel.  The  purpose 
is  to  produce  photo-plays  which  are  biogra- 
phies of  famous  musicians :  the  biographies, 
however,  to  be  given  over  entirely  to  the  ro- 
mantic phases  in  their  lives.  Some  of  the 
musicians  whose  fame  and  the  texture  of 
whose  lives  have  led  to  their  selection  are 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  Chopin,  Schumann,  Liszt, 
Haydn,  Tschaikowskj',  Brahms,  Berlioz,  Grieg, 
Schubert  and  McDowell. 

The  pictures  are  to  be  accompanied  by  ap- 
propriate selections  from  the  works  of  the 
subjects  of  the  biographies,  and  continuous 
scores  will  be  arranged  by  Clarence  Adler,  a 
pianist  well  known  in  New  York. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Kinkin  has  been  col- 
lecting material  for  this  work.  The  idea  is 
excellent,  provided  it  is  done  from  an  artist's 
and  not  from  a  mere  investor's  standpoint,  and 
it  suggests  the  possibility  of  enlarging  on  the 
idea,  drawing  the  sensationalized  youth  of  the 


ESMOND'S 

"THE  CAKE  SHOP" 
253  Grant  Ave, 

Mince  Pies  made  from 
our  own  home-made  mince- 
meat. Genuine  English 
Plum  Puddings  and  Fruit 
Cakes. 

•'ECCLES  CAKES"  Our  Specialty 


country  away  from  pictured  melodrama  and 
sentimentality  to  a  contemplation  of  the  fasci- 
nation of  truth  as  far  as  it  can  be  revived 
and  pictured  in  the  lives  of  famous  writers, 
painters,  soldiers  and  scientists. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


One  of  the  three  new  operas  by  contempo- 
rary composers  to  be  given  at  the  Munich  Fes- 
tival this  year  was  Pfitzner's  "Palestrina." 
based  on  the  life  of  the  greatest  of  Italian 
choral  masters.  In  this  connection  the  publi- 
cation of  a  book  on  Palestrina,  by  Zoe  Ken- 
drick  Pyne.  which  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  have 
just  issued,  is  both  interesting  and  timely. 
The  volume  not  only  covers  the  life  and 
work  of  the  noted  composer  (who  was  born 
in  1526),  but  presents  a  comprehensive  his- 
tory of  sixteenth-century  music. 


Chaliapin  and  Maxim  Gorky  have  collabo- 
rated in  writing  a  "huge  Russian  scenario" 
which  an  American  syndicate  is  to  produce 
ne.xt  year  with  the  great  Russian  singer  in 
the  leading  role. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

DEFLEXOGRAPH  fi^s  any  phonograph. 
Stops  scratch  and  surface  noises.  Softens  toa^. 
Immen.^  profits.  VANTONE  CO..  Dept.  102, 
Box  1244,  City  Hall  Staiion,  New  Yoik. 


All  For  the  Children 


What  has  been  heralded  as  "the 
greatest  playground  in  the  world" 
is  being  constructed  by  the  Park 
Commission  for  the  children  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  site  is  at  the  northwestern 
corner  of  the  Lake  Merced  Rancho 
at  the  junction  of  the  Great  High- 
way, Sloat  Boulevard  and  the  new 
Skyline  Boulevard. 

Sixty  acres  are  being  trans- 
formed into  a  "Kiddies  Paradise" 
that  v/ill  include  a  clubhouse,  base- 
ball diamonds,  tennis  courts,  and  a 
huge   swimming  pool. 

This  swimming  pool  of  salt  water, 
within  sound  of  the  booming  Pacific 
surf,  will  be  a  thousand  feet  long, 
a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  will  con- 
tain four  and  one-half  million  gal- 
lons of  water.  It  will  accommodate 
10,000  swimmers  at  one  time. 

Work  on  this  magnificent  addition 
to  the  outdoor  recreation  facilities 
of  San  Francisco  is  now  proceeding 
under  the  super\ision  of  John  Mc- 
Laren. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  has 
leased  the  acreage  for  this  wonder- 
ful playground  from  the  Spring 
Valley   Water  Company. 

The  terms  of  the  lease  include  an 
option  to  purchase,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  tract  will  eventually 
become  the  property  of  all  our 
youngsters. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

Tha  Columbia  Theatre. 

Mitzi,  the  elfish  musical-comedy  star,  comes 
to  the  Columbia  Theat-e,  Monday  night,  No- 
vember 27th,  in  the  first  New  York  musical 
comedy  of  the  season  at  that  house.  Her  ve- 
hicle is  called  "Lady  Billy"  and  was  written  by 
Zelda  Sears,  remembered  as  an  actress  of 
note,  and  by  Harold  Levey,  a  protege  of  Vic- 
tor Herbert.  Henry  W.  Savage  sponsors  the 
production. 

The  large  company  is  practically  the  same 
that  appeared  during  the  long  runs  of  the 
play  at  the  Liberty  Theatre.  New  York,  and  at 
the  Illinois  Theatre  in  Chicago.  Among  the 
principals  are  Boyd  Marshall,  Fan  Bourke, 
Mark  Smith,  Vira  Riel,  Ethel  Allis,  Edward 
Ciannelli,  Vera  Kingston  and  Charles  Gay. 

The  company's  opera  orchestra  will  aug- 
ment the  local  orchestra.  Mitzi  will  sing 
seven  new  songs  and  appear  in  various  roles, 
from  that  of  a  gardener's  boys  in  overalls  to 
countess  in  gold  brocades. 


At  the  Curran. 
"When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower"  will 
enter  upon  its  third  week  at  the  Curran  The- 
atre Sunday,  with  a  special  matinee  at  5 
o'clock.  It  will  be  given  twice  daily,  once  in 
the  afternoon  and  once  in  the  evening,  during 
the  coming  week.  The  music  score  that  was 
written  especially  for  "When  Knighthood  Was 
in  Flower"  is  being  interpreted  with  excep- 
tional skill  by  Petro  Marino  and  his  selected 
orchetra.  , 

The  New  Baritone. 
John  Charles  Thomas,  a  new  concert  bari- 
tone who  is  creating  a  stir  in  the  concert 
world,  will  give  a  song  recital  at  the  Scottish 
Rite  Auditorium,  Sunday  af*-  jrnoon,  Novem- 
ber 26th,  at  2 :30  o'clock  sharp,  under  the 
management  of  Frank  W.  Healy.  Mr. 
Thomas  will  have  the  assistance  of  William 
Janaushek,  a  most  capable  accompanist. 
Tickets  for  the  Thomas  Sunday  afternoon 
concert  are  on  sale  now  at  the  box-office  of 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 


f  OIUMBIA  THEATRE  "^-"^ 

^^    G*VT  At  Mason 


Phoue  Franklin  IBO 


Beginning-  Monday,    Nov.    27th 

Matinees    H'cdnesday    and   Saturday 

Henry  W.   Savage  Presents 

America's   Foremost  Prima   Donna  Comedienne 

MITZI 

ill    the    musical    romance 

"LADY  BILLY" 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Ballade  to  Our  Ladv  of  Czestochowa. 
Splendor  and  Queen  and  Mystery    manifold  - 

And   very    Regent  of  the  untroubled   sky, 
Whom  in   a  dream  St.  Hilda  did  behold 

And  heard  a  woodland  music  passing  by: 

You  shall  receive  me  when  the  clouds  are  high 
With  evening  and  the  sheep  attain  the  fold. 
This  is  the  faith  that  I  have  held  and  hold. 

And  this  is  that  wherein  I  mean  to  die. 

Steep    are  the   seas  and   savaging  and    cold 

In    broken    waters   terrible   to   try; 
And    vast    against   the  winter    night    tlie    wold. 

And   harborless   for   any    sail   to   lie. 

Yet  have  you  heard  above  the  waves  a  cry. 
And  hanger]  above  the  hills  a  cusp  of  gold. 
This  is  the  faith  that  I  have  held  and  hold, 

And  this  is  that  in  which  I  mean  to  die. 

Help   of  the   half-defeated,    Helm   of  old. 

Shrine   of   the   Sword,   and   Tower   of   Ivory; 
Standing    apart,    supreme    and    aureolcd, 

The  Battler's  vision  and  the  World's   reply. 

You  shall  restore  me,  O  my  last  Ally, 
To  vengeance  and  the  glories  of  the  bold. 
This  is  the  faith  that   I  have  "held  and  hold. 

And  this  is  that  in  which  I  mean  to  die. 

Envoi. 
Prince  of  the  degradations,  bought  and  sold, 

These  verses,  written  in  your  crumbling  sty, 
Proclaim  the  faith  that  I  have  held  and  hold. 
And  publish  that  in  which  I  mean  to  die. 
— Hjlairc   BcUoc   in    the   New    Statesman. 


pURRAN  THEATRE  ^^ir 

V-/  Phone  Prospect  9300 

Now   Playing  for  a  Short  Engagement 

A    Picturization    of    Charles    Major's    Story    of 

Love   and    Romance 

"WHEN  KNIGHTHOOD 
WAS  IN  FLOWER  " 

Prices     for    All    Performances 

50c   and    $1    (tax    extra) 

Matinees    Daily 


Rl VOL!  OPERA!  HOUSE 

Market  at  Seventh.     Phone  Market  373 

Matinees    Saturday    and   Sunday 

FERRIS  HARTMAN 

AND 

PAUL  STEINDORFF 


Special 
Matinee 
Thanks- 
giving Day 


Present  the 
Exquisitely  Tuneful  Comic    Opera 


"BOHEMIAN  GIRL" 


Best  Seats  One  Dollar 


■■■■■■•<!— ^^^^^^"S 


"•dVil"^  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS   25c   TO    $1.25 

Except   Sats.,    Suns,    and   Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN  DRESS 

CIRCLE   AND    LOGES 


Sequoia   Little   Theatre 

1725  Wa?hinglon  St.       Pel.  Polk  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Tuesday  and  Satorday  Nights  in  November 

Three  One-Act  Plays 

Dunsanny-Galsworthy-G.  Bernard  Shaw 

Prices  $1  and  50c.  plus  tax. 
Shennan.  Clay's  and  Paul  Elder  s 


The  Human  Altitude 
When    I   catch   myself  agape 
Grinning  at  a  Barbary  ape, 
Or   assuming   liatred   lies 
In    the  hungry   tiger's   eyes; 
When  I  call  the  vulture  "vile," 
Or    "devilish"    the    crocodile; 
Tigers  "cruel,"   camels'    humps 
"Ugly,"    or    the    roseate    rumps 
Which   baboons  so   proudly   show 
As  they  swing  from  bough  to  bough; 
When  I  call  the  boar   "malicious," 
Kite    "revolting,"    grizzly    "vicious," 
"Quaint"  the   lithe   prehensile   nose 
Tlie    elephant    so    blithely   blows; 
When    I    say    of  birds:     "The   hc-niale 
Warbles  to   attract  the   she-male," 
Or  "Brute  beasts  are  soulless,"  I 
Do  not  merely  simply  He — 
I    commit  a  sheer  enormity 

Like  one  jeering  at  deformity — 

I  curse  the  day  and  bless  the  night; 

In   short,    I   sin   against  the   light. 

When  I  reluctantly  arise. 

Breakfast,    after    exercise, 

With  "dispassionate    disdain. 

And   breathlessly   approach    my    train, 

With  my   bowler  on  and  spats; 

Do   the    sparrows,    dogs,    and    cats 

Mock  me  in  amused  delight? 

No,  they  don't,   but  well  they  might. 

Animals    have    no    pretense 

Veiling    their    indifference. 

They   don't    overeat   nor   whine. 

Label   all   things    "yours"   and   "mine." 

Never  vulgar,  avaricious. 

Sentimental,     superstitious; 

Never   snobbish,   vengeful,   vatn, 

Pleasure  they   accept,   and   pain. 

Vice    is    unknown,    filth    abhorred. 

They   do   good   without    reward. 

When   their   lives  on  earth   are  done. 

Happily,   I   think,  they  run 

Over    death's  dividing   dark, 

Where  those  saints  who  ran  the  Ark — 

Noah   and   Japheth,   Ham  and   Shem — 

Probably   look   after  them. 
—Geoffrey  Dearmer  in   the  Nation   and   the  Athe- 


THE  THEATRE  GUILD. 


The  Inkberry, 
Tiie    windflower   swings   in    the    woodland    shade, 
A  tethered  star  on  an  emerald   glade; 

The  violet   sleeps  on  the  leaf-riched  mould, 
A  fragment  of  sky  on  a  sea  of  gold; 

The  marigold  sways  by  the  moonlit  spring, 
A  glimmer  of  fire  like  a  censer's  swing — 

But   the   inkberry   stands  on  the  windy   lands. 
An  outlaw  king  with  blood   on   his  hands! 
— Arthur  L.   Phelps  ih    Canadian  Maga::ine. 


The  Theatre  Guild  is  a  hydra-headed  pro- 
ducer of  dramatic  works  which  started  out  a 
little  more  than  three  years  ago  with  a  $500 
loan  in  the  bank  (subsequently  returned  with 
thanks,  and  possibly  with  interest)  and  a 
measly  $750  subscribed  by  prospective  patrons, 
says  Alexander  Woollcott  in  the  New  York 
Times.  In  the  brief  interval  since  then  it  has 
made  seventeen  public  productions  and  several 
private  ones  and  has  become  the  most  impor- 
tant, the  most  interestins,  and,  to  the  watchers 
overseas,  the  most  celebrated  theatre  in  what 
is  still  quaintly  called  the  Anglo-Saxon  world. 
It  will  start  its  new  season  in  October  with 
nine  plays  selected  from  the  literatures  of  the 
world,  with  about  $30,000  for  accumulated 
profits  in  the  roomy  Guild  stocking  and  with 
something  like  $35,000  in  the  box-office,  paid 
in  there  by  the  foresighted  theatre-goers  who 
will  want  tickets  to  all  the  pieces  the  Guild 
is  to  stage  between  now  and  June. 

With  this  comforting  if  not  completely  com- 
fortable security  against  losses,  foreseen  and 
unforeseen,  it  is  now  launched  on  a  pro- 
gramme of  production  bolder,  more  ambitious, 
and  more  promising  of  interest  to  the  adult 
play-goer  than  that  shouldered  for  this  year  by 
any  other  English-speaking  (laughter)  pro- 
ducer, with  the  possible  exception  of  Arthur 
Hopkins.  That  this  wonder  should  have  been 
worked  at  the  once  forlorn  Garrick,  in  West 
Thirty-Fifth  Street,  shows  with  what  pathetic- 
ally scanty  equipment — a  few  dollars,  a  little 
devotion,  considerable  jesthetic  discernment,  a 
bit  of  luck  and  a  modicum  of  experience — 
our  theatre  can  be  transformed  from  what  it 
cravenly  and  sluggishly  is  to  what  it  so  easily 
might  be. 

Since  the  Guild  calls  for  subscriptions — 
asking,  that  is,  for  a  few  thousand  M^cenases 
instead  of  one — it  takes  on  the  color  of  a 
quasi-public  institution,  like  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  and  the  Boston  Symphony. 
Therefore,  its  books  should  lie  open  to  the 
public.  The  books  are  open  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  appeal  the  Guild  frankly  makes. 
The  books  are  interesting  because  the  Guild 
is  an  experiment  which  others  are  about  to 
follow  and  which  seems  quite  likely  to  impress 
its  form  and  character  on  the  American  the- 
atre of  the  next  twenty-five  years.  A  passing 
glance  is  given  at  them  here,  in  order  to  set 
at  rest  two  lively  and  mutually  hostile  legends 
about  the  Guild  which  have  been  adrift  in 
our  town  these  many  months.  One  legend  is 
that  the  Guild  has  been  running  at  a  heavy 
loss,  nobly  and  silently  borne  by  some  Otto 
Kahn  or  other.  The  other  legend  is  that  tht 
Guild  is  already  foul  with  wealth,  that  it  has 
made  tremendous  profits,  which  are  being  di- 


The  collection  of  German  marks  as  a  hobby 
is  another  form  of  Zero  worship. — Punch. 
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vided  by  the  directors  and  by  them,  riotously 
and  in  relays,  squandered  in  the  beer  .L,'ardens 
on  the  Kiirfiirstendam.  A  third,  or  rather  a 
variant  of  the  second,  would  have  it  that  the 
vast  loot  of  the  Guild  is  being  stowed  away, 
with  the  idea  of  building  a  theatre  in  the  rosy 
future,  when  the  fTve-year  lease  of  the  Garrick 
has   slipped  unnoticed  by. 

Now,  as  it  happens,  none  of  these  legends 
is  true.  There  is.  and  has  been,  no  mys- 
terious backer.  (Indeed,  the  man  who  did 
more  than  any  single  person  to  make  the 
Guild  a  self-supporting  success  is  a  young, 
personable,  remote  fellow  from  Belfast  who 
did  his  part  before  the  Guild  was  ever  thought 
of.  All  he  did  was  to  write  "John  Fergu- 
son" and  "Jane  Clegg.")  And  all  the  wealth 
in  the  Guild's  possession  is  that  aforesaid 
$30,000,  an  unmatched  store  of  good-will,  and 
a  motley  assortment  of  new  and  costly  but 
valuable  wisdom  in  the  ways  of  the  theatre. 

Here,  then,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  in 
this  and  other  cities,  are  of  half  a  mind  to 
follow  in  the  path  the  Guild  has  blazed  are 
a  few  bare  facts.  The  Guild,  sprung  after 
the  armistice  from  the  ashes  of  the  Washing- 
ton Square  Players,  is  directed  by  a  board 
which  consists  of  one  banker,  one  lawyer,  two 
playwrights  of  sorts,  one  fair-to-middling 
actress,  and  one  first-rate  artist.  Without 
counting  its  several  private  performances  of 
plays  intended  for  subscribers  only,  it  has 
proffered  in  its  brief  time  some  seventeen  pro- 
ductions. Of  these  nine  were  profitable.  They 
were  "John  Ferguson,"  "The  Powers  of  Dark- 
ness," "Jane  Clegg,"  "Heartbreak  House," 
"Mr.  Pim  Passes  By,"  "Liliom,"  "Ambush" 
(by  the  skin  of  its  teeth  if  at  all),  "He  Who 
Gets  Slapped,"  and  "From  Morn  to  Midnight." 
Losses  of  varying  dimensions  were  suffered  in 
producing  "Bonds  of  Interest,"  "The  Treas- 
ure," "The  Faithful,"  "The  Rise  of  Silas 
Lapham,"  "The  Wife  with  a  Smile"  (and 
"Boubouroche"),  "John  Hawthorne,"  "Back 
to  Methuselah,"  and  "What  the  Public 
Wants." 

Of  the  first  group,  the  one  that  has  thus 
far  made  the  handsomest  profit  is  "Liliom," 
the  Hungarian  fantasy  which  was  first  re- 
jected by  all  the  commercial  (renewed  laughter 
and  catcalls)  managers  in  town.  Of  the 
second  group,  the  one  that  achieved  the 
heaviest  loss  was,  to  no  one's  surprise,  "Back 
to  Methuselah."  In  an  almost  vertiginous  ac- 
cess of  respect  for  Mr.  Shaw's  well-known 
susceptibilities,  the  Guild  stubbornly  declines 
to  tell  just  how  many  dollars  it  cost  them  to 
go  back  to  Eden  with  Mr.  Shaw.  A  good 
guess  would  be  $20,000.     Not  less,  certainly. 


Existing  coal  mines  in  the  United  States 
can  produce  from  700,000,000  to  900.000,000 
tons   a  year. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

It  might  be  argued  that  if  there^  were  one 
good  reason  for  withholding  the  surtrage  from 
women  it  would  not  be  necessan-  to  invent  so 
manv ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  great 
many  have  been  put  forward,  here  and  in  Eng- 
land, none  of  which  seems  to  have  stemmed 
the  tide  of  feminism  now  threatening  to  drown 
the  world  in  a  perfumed  flood.  But  the  palm 
for  ingenuity-  will  have  to  be  awarded  to  cer- 
tain members  of  the  French  Senate  when  this 
pandemic  question  swept  over  it  the  other 
day.  The  reason  they  assigned  was  that 
French  women  do  not  need  to  vote  because 
they  are  so  much  better  treated  by  French 
men  than  English  and  American  women  are 
bv  English  and  American  men.  A  French 
senator  must  by  law  be  over  iortr  years  of 
age.  and  few  are  under  sixt\^  By  the  time 
a°  Frenchman  is  sixty  he  knows  a  great  deal 
about  women.  He  knows  them  in  the  ab- 
stract and  in  the  concrete,  in  the  general  and 
the  particular,  as  an  institution  and  as  an 
amusement,  as  a  solace  and  as  a  folly ;  when 
they  are  "uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
as  the  poet  so  ^n\-idly  put  it  and  when  they 
are  on  the  warpath  and  know  just  what  they 
want  and  exactly  how  they  are  going  to  get 
it.  What  memories  may  not  the  thought  of 
women  raise  in  the  mind  of  a  French  senator 
sixty  years  old,  one  of  those  old  fellow-s  with 
a  black  Assyrian  beard,  just  beginning  to 
show  the  basting  thread  through  the  dye.  and 
a  top  hat  and  a  long  vista  of  rosy  nights 
stretching  behind  him  ?  And  so  when  women 
want  the  parliamentan-  suffrage  in  France  he 
may  be  presumed  to  know^  what  he  is  talking 
about.  Senator  Labrousse  declared  that  the 
Latin  women  were  more  honored  by  their 
men,  and  did  not  have  to  escape  the  "brutal 
yoke"  placed  on  their  wives  by  the  men  of  the 
north,  where  feminism  was  a  product  of  male 
excesses.  Senator  Hugues  le  Roux  declared 
that  in  France  women  were  the  daughters  of 
their  fathers ;  a  discoven.'  fit  to  rank  with  all 
that  is  embodied  in  that  great  American  femi- 
nistic phrase,  "mothers  of  men."  We  are  as 
loathe  to  believe  in  daughters  without  fathers 
as  in  sons  without  mothers,  and  in  either  case 
we  fail  to  see  just  what  it  proves.  But  it  is 
argument,  and  of  a  kind  leading  ine\ntably  to 
the  conclusion  that  woman's  place  is  in  the 
home — to  which  the  French  Senate,  after  so 
much  ingenuity  and  originalitj',  actually  did 
descend-  So  things  seem  to  be  taking  the 
same  course  there  as  here.  There  is  a  w-oman 
in  the  American  Senate.  There  will  be 
women  in  the  French  Senate.  And  what  is 
France  that  she  should  escape  it  ? 


Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  continues  to 
TiTite  brightly  and  optimistically  on  the  ever- 
green subject  of  woman  suffrage,  and  to  en- 
liven thereby  the  pages  until  recently  directed 
by  that  thrift>'  Dutch-American  journalist, 
Edward  Bok.  She  has  seen  women's  rights 
grow    from   small   beginnings   until   she    fears 


the  thing  is  going  too  far,  and  in  her  latest 
effusion  seeks  to  set  bounds.  She  gets  away 
to  a  flying  start  by  declaring:  "One  of  those 
little  incidents  which  cause  thrones  to  totter 
and  battles  to  stop  occurred  during  the  days 
when  the  pioneer  women  drew  up  that  first 
Bill  of  Rights  in  the  town  of  Seneca  Falls- 
New  York,  in  the  year  1848."  And  as  she 
specifies  no  other  incident,  she  leaves  us  to 
infer  that  it  was  this  Bill  of  Rights  and  what 
developed  from  it  that  caused  the  tottering  of 
those  thrones  and  the  stoppage  of  those 
battles.  Now,  this  is  rather  a  flight,  for  a 
starter.  We  had  supposed  that  the  recent  in- 
securitj'  of  thrones  was  caused  in  some  way 
by  the  progress  of  some  battles.  But  if  the 
suffrage  Bill  of  Rights  caused  the  battles  to 
stop,  the  tottering  of  thrones  must  have  had 
some  other  cause.  And  if  thrones  tottered 
because  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  what  was  it 
that  sent  Constantine  back  to  Greece?  To 
what  degree  is  Europe  aware  that  its  thrones 
have  been  undermined  and  rudely  shaken  by 
the  incident  that  occurred  at  Seneca  Falls, 
New  York,  in  1848?  .And  how  many  and  just 
what  battles  were  stopped  thereby  ?  We  feel 
that  Mrs.  Catt  would  have  enlightened  us  on 
these  points  had  she  not  been  so  busy  trying 
to  define  where  women's  rights  begin  and 
where  they  cease,  or  in  her  own  w^ords  dif- 
ferentiating real  rights  from  sham :  but  it  is 
a  pity,  because  it  is  one  of  the  things  about 
which  curiosity-  once  aroused  becomes  acute 
and  then  painful.  The  incident  at  Seneca 
Falls  occurred  before  the  civil  war.  With 
what  great  battles  of  that  conflict  did  it  in- 
terfere ?  Not  to  say  slop  ?  The  Wilderness. 
Shiloh,  Antietam  ?  And  then  there  were  wars 
in  Europe,  wherein  the  action  of  the  brave 
little  band  at  Seneca  Falls  must  have  had 
some  deterrent  effect.  And  there  was  the 
Spanish  war  and  San  Juan  Hill  and  the  Rough 
Riders.  Were  they  aware  of  what  had  been 
done  to  stop  battles?  And  the  German  war, 
which  considerably  shook  up  the  thrones  of 
the  Hohenzollerns  and  the  Romanoffs  and  the 
Hapsburgs  and  a  few  more.  If  those  battles 
had  been  stopped  those  thrones  would  still  be 
stable.  Yet  it  was  long  since  the  peace  of 
Seneca  Falls.  In  this  matter  we  fear  that 
Mrs.  Catt  has  been  talking  through  her  bon- 
net. Xo  battles  have  yet  been  stopped  by 
woman  suffrage,  nor  is  any  likely  to  be.  How- 
ever, this  is  merely  by  way  of  introduction. 
Let  us  pass  to  those  rights,  real  and  sham. 


Mrs.  Catt  says  "real  rights  give  a  human 
being  libert\%  happiness,  and  privilege,  up  to 
the  point  where  those  rights  begin  to  curtail 
the  liberty,  happiness,  and  privilege  of  some 
one  else."  Well,  men  have  long  had  all  the 
rights  women  have  the  hardihood  to  claim, 
less  the  privileges  they  additionally  desire, 
but  they  have  not  thereby  been  made  alto- 
gether happy,  nor  altogether  free :  and  as  to 
privilege,  that  means  literally  "private  law,* 
and  we  don't  recognize  it  in  these  L'nited 
States,  or  we  try  not  to,  and  raise  a  howl 
about  it  if  we  do  and  consider  that  the  republic 
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is  in  danger.  Mrs.  Catt's  definition  is  too  in- 
clusive. It  means  more  than  even  she  can 
mean  in  her  hours  of  calmness.  But  it  does 
help  her  establish  a  sort  of  rough  measure- 
ment for  the  delimitation  of  women's  rights, 
and  so  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
it,  for  Heaven  knows  those  rights  need  de- 
limiting. And  she  points,  as  well  and  properly 
she  may,  to  the  rights  of  children,  which  may 
be  curtailed  by  some  of  the  "rights"  some 
women  still  appear  to  seek.  She  speaks  of 
w^omen  that  want  a  right  to  their  own  names, 
of  some  that  want  marriage  without  mother- 
hood, and  others  that  want  motherhood  with- 
out marriage.  And  she  lectures  them  for  it, 
pointing  out  that  children  need  names,  and 
that  to  deprive  them  of  their  fathers*  names 
would  be  to  introduce  confusion  into  records 
and  social  relations  of  value  to  them.  .\nd 
that  seems  real  sensible,  and  worthy  of  her  un- 
doubtedly mature  age,  which  we  do  not  know 
and  can  not  find  out  from  AA'ho's  Who,  for 
she  forgot  to  tell  the  editor  of  that  gossipy 
periodical  the  year  of  her  birth — only  the 
place  where  it  happened.  She  even  cites  the 
case  of  an  Oregon  co-ed  who  soulfully  yearned 
to  be  a  mother,  but  no  wife,  and  went  away 
and  did  so,  but  found  that  she  didn't  like  the 
results,  and  then  it  was  too  late  to  change 
back,  and  there  she  was  with  a  child  that  had 
no  father,  to  speak  of,  and  no  name  in  par- 
ticular, and  did  not  fit  any  existing  social  ar- 
rangements. That  co-ed  had  treated  herself 
to  some  sham  rights,  in  her  anxiety  not  to  be 
aone  out  of  her  real  rights  by  the  tyrant  man. 
And  if  we  get  ifrs.  Catt,  this  throne-shaking, 
battle-ending  business  has  gone  about  far 
enough.  We  have  all  somehow  come  into  the 
condition  of  George  Ade's  nigger,  who  had 
just  as  much  rights  as  anybody  only  he 
"didn't  dast  to  use  'em."  Otherwise,  the  suf- 
frage movement  is  marching  on.  .A.nd  the 
armies  are  ready  to.  And  as  ever,  the  heroes 
of  coming  battles  will  be  rewarded  by  the 
women. 


The  New  York  horse  show  this  year  has 
been  of  unusual  interest,  especially  to  Califor- 
nians.  In  the  first  place,  the  show  has  moved 
up  town  from  Madison  Square  Garden  to 
Squadron  A  .\rmorj-  at  Park  Avenue  and 
Ninety-Fourth  Street.  Secondly,  one  of  the 
main  features  of  the  opening  night  was  the 
contest  in  the  five-gaited  saddle  horse  class, 
wherein  the  prize  was  taken  by  a  California- 
bred  chestnut  gelding,  Sinbad,  belonging  to 
F.  W.  Matthiesen,  over  the  Kentuck-j-bred 
gelding  Eastern  Star,  belonging  to  H.  N. 
Greis.  There  were  twelve  entries.  Notwith- 
standing the  competition  of  the  opera,  the 
opening  was  well  attended  by  New  York  so- 
ciety folk.  One  end  of  the  ring  was  closed 
off  by  a  copy  of  the  farm  house  at  Mt.  Ver- 
non, serving  as  a  tea  room  and  the  enclosure 
for  the  members  of  the  National  Horse  .Asso- 
ciation. Over  the  balcony  at  the  east  end 
was  a  reproduction  of  the  North  Lane,  with 
the  dairj-,  the  school,  and  Washington's  old 
pre-VoIsteadian  brew  house.  The  tea  room 
was  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
and  tea  was  ser\-ed  by  girls  of  the  younger  so- 
ciety- set  acting  as  waitresses.  .A.mong  them 
were  seen  Miss  Kate  Prentice.  Miss  Dorothy 
Schi,  Miss  Dolores  Carillo,  Miss  Cecile  Sisco. 
Miss  Priscilla  Baldwin.  Miss  Sally  Saj-re  and 
Miss  Katherine  Adams.  Among  those  thai 
took  boxes  for  the  week  were  Stuyii-esant  Pea- 
body,  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Lewis,  Jr.,  John  P. 
Crozer,  Dinwiddie  Lampton,  Robert  Law.  Jr., 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Hertz.  E.  L.  Crawford,  O.  W,  Leh- 
man. William  M.  Lybrand.  Byford  Rvan,  J. 
Macy  Willets.  Miss  Helen  T.  Murray.  Morti- 
mer B.  Fuller,  Jessie  Metcalf.  Percy  Stewart, 
William  Du  Pont,  Robert  A.  Fairbaim,  Isaac 
H.  Clothier,  Jr..  William  H.  Wanamaker.  Jr.. 
Mrs.  Ambrose  Monell,  .-Vlfred  B.  Maclay.  Miss 


Clara  S.  Peck,  William  H.  Moore,  H.  P.  Dunn, 
Lewis  L.  Clarke.  Miss  K.  L.  Wilks,  J.  A. 
Spoor,  Walter  J.  Salmon,  Price  McKinney, 
Francis  P.  Gar\"an,  Sanford  F.  Harris,  Mrs. 
T.  Shaw  Hall,  Mrs.  George  C.  Sherman,  W. 
W.  Willock,  H.  N.  Greis,  Harry  D.  Holloway. 
Charles  D.  Lanier.  George  Crouch,  Mrs.  Lewis 
G.  Kaufman,  Juan  S.  Ceballos,  Reginald  C. 
Vanderbilt.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .\lbert  S-  Cornell, 
Richard  J.  Goodman,  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Regan 
and  John  Edwards.  This  is  the  thirty-seventh 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Horse  Show  Asso- 
ciation. 


The  Fatal  Third  Puff. 

"Never  light  three  cigarettes  with  the  same 
match,"  cries  the  third  smoker,  who  imme- 
diately blows  out  the  flame  which  you  hold 
before  his  nose.  For  he  does  not  care  to  die 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  according  to  the 
New    York    Tr\bun£. 

This  superstition  now  generally  established 
in  the  public's  minds  is  said  to  have  had  this 
origin : 

In  the  war  which  Spain  carried  on  against 
Morocco  in  1911-1912,  and  which  was  princi- 
pally an  ambuscade  war.  the  Spanish  officers, 
who  are  great  smokers,  puffed  cigarettes  in 
order  to  kill  time  in  the  trenches.  Some- 
times it  happened  that  three  of  them  lighted 
their  cigarettes  with  the  same  match.  Now, 
in  the  course  of  time  they  noticed  that  at  the 
first  puff  of  smoke  escaping  from  the  cigarette 
the  Moroccan  across  the  lines  opened  his 
eyes ;  at  the  second  cloud  he  noted  the  place  ; 
at  the  third  he  fired.  .A,nd  often  the  smoker 
fell  with  a  bullet  in  his  forehead.  This  third 
smoker,  made  prudent,  therefore  took  to 
blow^ing  out  the  match.  This  quickly  became 
a  superstition,  which  continued  after  the  end 
of  the  war  and  later  was  passed  from  Spain 
to  France. 


THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  W'BOLESALER 

of 

REDWOOD,   DOUGLAS   FIR, 

SPRUCE.    HEMLOCK, 

SUGAR    &   WHITE   PINE. 

CEDAR   SHINGLES   &   POLES. 

230  California  St  San  Francisco 


E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established    1881) 
STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  and  Insurance  Beokeks 
260    California    Street,    San   Francisco 
Phone  Cable  Address 

Douglas  8040  "DEWGRIP" 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bidg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AKD 

PILING 


Press  dippings 

Are  money-makcra  for  Contractor*,  Supplj 

Houses,    Business    Men    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S    PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  DooKlas  5119  121   Second  Street 


A,    HUtsboTough    Home 

This^  house — which  in  architecture  and  setting  reminds  one  of  Italy — is  situated  in 
the  fashionable  Brewer  Tract,  Hillsborough,  less  than  iorty  minutes  by  motor  from 
San  Francisco.  Its  rooms  are  spacious  and  it  is  marked  by  soundness  of  con- 
struction   and    elegance   of   finish. 

First    Floor — Li\-ing    room    16x29    feet,    sun    room,    dining    room,    breakfast 

room,   kitchen,   maid's  room   and  bath. 

Second    Floor — Five    bedrooms    and    two   tiled   baths. 
Garage  for  t^vo  cars  and  chauffeur's  quarters.     The  grounds  are  ample  and  beauti- 
fully planted. 

Price  $40,000.    Tenns  if  Desired. 

Telephone    Our    Mr.  Buries    for   Appointment 


MASON-McDUFFIE 

Sutter    2171 


COMPANY 

278    Post    Street 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Durini,'  an  art  exhibition  one  of  the  artists 
was  receiving  the  benefit  of  a  friend's  criti- 
cism. "This  canvas."  said  the  friend,  indi- 
cating a  violent  bit  of  impressionism.  "Do 
you  not  think,  after  all.  the  atmosphere  is  too 
warm?"  "Xo,"  said  the  artist,  "not  for  a  pot- 
boiler." 


Teacher  was  endeavoring  to  make  clear  to 
the  youngsters  the  grammatical  tenses.  "  'My 
father  had  money,'  "  she  pointed  out,  "is  in 
the  past  tense.  Xow.  Grace,  what  tense 
would  you  be  employing  if  you  should  say, 
'My  father  has  money'  ?"  "That  would  be 
pretense,"  said  Grace,  very  soberly. 


Gridley  Adams  is  always  on  the  lookout  for 
journalistic  gems  for  Ez-erybody's  Maga::iftc. 
The  other  day  he  dug  up  this  one.  from  the 
columns  of  the  Atchison  Globe:  "Roup  has 
broken  out  among  the  Atchison  chickens. 
Chicken  dinner  at  Union  Hotel  tomorrow,  50 
cents.  The  new  lunch  at  the  old  Eglinger 
stand.      Chicken   dinner.    50    cents." 


Apropos  of  Ford's  gilt-edged  democracy 
some  one  told  the  story  of  the  hard-boiled 
captain  of  industry  to  whom  a  friend  applied 
for  a  job  for  his  son.  just  out  of  college. 
"He's  a  bright,  honest,  modest  young  man." 
said  the  proud  father,  "if  I  do  say  so  myself." 
"Modest?"  snorted  the  industrial  captain. 
"What  in  hell  has  he  ever  done  to  be  modest 
about  ?'* 

Sir  Harry  Lauder  said  at  one  of  his  nu- 
merous farewell  banquets  in  New  York ; 
"We  Scotch  are  a  much  maligned  people.  A 
Londoner  said  to  me  one  night:  'A  conun- 
drum for  you.  Sir  Harry.  What's  the  differ- 
ence between  a  Scotchman  and  a  cocoanut  '' 
'Give  it  up,'  I  said,  after  a  bit  of  hard  think- 
ing. 'You  can  get  a  drink  out  of  a  cocoanut,' 
said  he." 


ye've  got  a  grand  heid  on  ye,  John  !  Y'e'll  be 
an  architect  yet,  as  sure's  yer  feyther's  a 
builder  I" 


The  old  farmer  had  been  to  market,  had  got 
good  prices  for  his  cattle,  and  feeling  flush, 
bought  several  yards  of  cloth,  intending  to 
have  the  wife  make  him  a  suit  of  clothes. 
Unfortunately,  on  the  way  home  he  lost  his 
purchase.  Much  annoyed  at  his  expensive 
carelessness,  his  helpmeet  told  the  vicar.  A 
week  or  so  later  the  vicar  met  the  good  man 
and  hailed  him  with  the  querj-,  "By  the  way, 
Mr,  Green,  have  you  heard  anything  about 
your  cloth  ?"  "Morning,  noon,  and  night," 
said   Farmer   Green. 

An  English  celebrity  who  is  noted  for  his 
quickwittedness.  his  high  temper,  and  his 
scarcity  of  cash,  was  breakfasting  alone  at  his 
club  one  noon  when  a  collector  broke  in  on 
him  and  presented  his  bill.  The  celebrity 
exploded.  "Don't  you  know  any  more  of  the 
usages  of  decent  society,"  he  demanded,  "than 
to  break  in  on  a  man  while  he  is  breakfast- 
ing? Don't  you  even  know  the  rule  of  any 
club?  Go  outside  and  send  your  card  in!" 
The  collector,  humbly  and  abashed,  withdrew. 
Following  directions,  he  sent  in  his  card, 
which  the  celebrity  inspected  through  a 
monocle.  "Tell  him,"  he  told  the  club  servant, 
"that  I'm  not  in." 


\\'riting  about  that  celebrated  wit.  Charles 
Brookfield.  a  British  dispenser  of  reminis- 
cences gives  an  example  of  one  of  his  tilts  at 
Sir  Charles  Wyndham :  "The  actor-knight 
was  then  playing  in  his  evergreen  version  of 
'David  Garrick.'  and  when  in  the  club  was 
very  fond  of  sitting  immediately  underneath 
a  portrait  of  the  'Great  Little  David'  that 
hung  in  the  smoking-room.  One  afternoon 
Brookfield  entered  the  room,  and  seeing  him 
in  his  customary  chair,  sVared  hard  at  the 
canvas  above  his  head.  'Upon  my  word,'  he 
murmured,  'it's  really  extraordinary.  I  think 
you  grow  more  like  Garrick  every  afternoon.' 
'Do  you,  my  dear  fellow?'  returned  Wyndham 
in  his  rumbling  voice,  and  as  pleased  as  Punch 
at  the  unusual  compliment.  'Very  good  of 
you  to  say  so.  I'm  sure.  So  you  really  think 
I  grow  more  like  Garrick  every  afternoon?' 
'Yes,'  was  the  reply,  'and  less  like  him  everj- 
evening.'  " 

Lord  Riddell.  who  made  many  American 
friends  at  the  Washington  Conference,  speak- 
ing at  a  recent  luncheon  at  the  Criccieth  Golf 
Club,  related:  "The  greatest  hero  in  golf  his- 
tory was  a  Scotsman,  who  in  the  year  1710 
used  to  start  playing  at  dawn  and  end  bj' 
putting  at  the  last  green  by  candle  light.  Mat- 
ters reached  such  a  stage  that  his  wife,  an 
innkeeper,  applied  for  a  separation  order. 
This  enabled  the  man  to  make  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  declarations  in  history.  'Let  her  have 
the  business,'  he  said,  'provided  she  gives  me 
sufficient  to  clothe  and  feed  myself  and  pro 
vide  myself  with  golf  balls.'  The  magistrate 
must  have  thought  it  a  very  proper  disposition 


of  the  marital  property,  because  they  decreed 
accordingly,  and  the  gentleman  lived  to  be 
ninety-five   and   continued  his  avocation." 


Mr.  George  Robey.  the  English  actor  and 
raconteur,  tells  the  story  of  a  gilded  youth  of 
effeminate  tendencies  who  by  some  fluke  of 
luck  found  himself  stony  liroke.  Deciding 
that  his  best  bet  was  America,  he  tried  for  a 
job  on  one  of  the  boats  crossing  the  Atlantic. 
.\fter  being  turned  down  by  ship  after  ship  he 
almost  despaired  of  ever  getting  out  of  Eng- 
land. Finally,  his  luck  changed.  He  struck  a 
boat  on  the  point  of  sailing  and  found  that  :\ 
stoker  had  failed  to  show  up.  Joyfully,  he 
signed  on,  went  aboard,  and  was  directed  be- 
low by  the  captain.  Then  he  disappeared. 
Nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  him  for  three 
days.  But  on  the  fourth  day  the  skipper  sud- 
denly came  upon  a  resplendent  figure  in  full 
yachting  kit.  glasses  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
promenading.  "What  the  hell  are  you  doing 
here  ?"  he  demanded.  "I  thought  I  told  you 
to  go  below."  The  regilded  youth  gazed  at 
the  irate  officer,  tapped  him  lightly  on  the 
shoulder,  and  pleasantly  inquired.  "Oh. 
haven't  you  heard?     I've  left." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

To  Lucasta. 

(On    being   ilelaiiK'd   at  the  office.) 

Tell    me  not,   sweety  I   am  a  brute. 

That    far    from   the  domain 
Of   thy   chaste  breast  and   mind  astute 

Late  at  work  I   remain. 
.\  brighter  mistress  now  I  chase, 

A  far,  far  blonder  wren; 
And   with   a   stronger    faith    embrace 

An   ink-pot   and   a   pen. 

Yet    this    inconstancy    is    such 

As  thou,  loo,  shalt  adore: 
/   could  not  loi-c   thee,   dear,  so   much 

Loz-ed   I   not   money    more. 

— Cvril    B.    Egan    in    Jiidg 


According  to  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Princeton, 
there  has  been  too  much  of  this  business  of 
not  letting  the  left  guard  know  what  the  right 
guard  doeth  in  the  matter  of  paying  his  col- 
lege expense. — Xorfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 


A  twelve-year-old  London  boy  has  made  a 
gramophone  all  by  himsell.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  that  his  kind  father  has  freely  forgiven 
the   erring  lad. — London    Ideas. 


ORNAMENTALS,    FRUIT    TREES, 
VINES  AND  FIELD  GROWN  ROSES 

open  Daily  and  Sunday  to  'visitors  and  purchasers 
GEO.   C.  ROEDING,  Pres. 

California  Nursery  Company 

(^Founded  in  j86_5  by  John  Rock) 
NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


The  dear  old  Scotchwoman  tramped  miles 
over  the  hills  to  get  a  bottle  of  medicine  for 
a  small  boy  who  was  ill  in  her  remote  village. 
When  she  had  described  the  symptoms,  the 
doctor  set  about  preparing  the  mixture,  one 
ingredient  of  which  was  a  poison  which  could 
be  adm-inistered  only  in  the  smallest  quanti- 
ties. She  watched  him  pouring  it  out  with  the 
utmost  care  into  the  measuring  glass.  He 
poured  a  little  from  the  bottle,  held  the  glass 
up  to  the  light,  and  then  put  in  a  few  more 
drops.  "Ah  doctor,"  she  said  reproachfully, 
"you  needna  be  sae  sting>\  Remember,  it's 
for  a  puir  wee  orphan  laddie." 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


A  schoolteacher  in  a  Western  town,  wish- 
ing to  extend  her  rather  scanty  knowledge  of 
the  stories  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  inquired  at 
the  delivery  desk  of  the  rural  library  for  "The 
Gold  Bug."  adding,  "I  can't  seem  to  find  it 
in  the  catalogue,  but  I  am  sure  you  have  it. 
.A  friend  of  mine  had  it  out  last  week."  The 
librarian  glanced  at  the  card-catalogue  drawer 
over  which  the  teacher  had  been  poring,  and 
smiled  a  superior  smile.  "Xo  wonder,  Miss 
smith,"  she  explained  with  patient  gentle- 
ness. "You're  looking  under  'Fiction.'  Turn 
to  'Entomology'  and  you  won't  have  any 
trouble." 


rjESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compottnds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amoimt  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  umiecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amoimt  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  .epairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us.  '  .  _ 

associated: 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 

lOIL  COMPANY 


ISAN  FRANCISCO 


In  Scotland  there  is  told  a  story  of  one 
Sandy  Mcintosh,  who  started  to  build  a  small 
outhouse  of  brick.  He  worked  from  the  in- 
side, and.  as  he  had  the  material  close  beside 
him.  the  walls  were  rising  fast  when  noon 
arrived,  and  with  it  his  son,  John,  who 
brought  his  father's  dinner.  With  honest 
pride  in  his  eye.  Sandy  looked  at  John  over 
the  wall  on  which  he  was  engaged,  and  asked  : 
"How  do  ye  think  I'm  gettin'  on?"  "Fine, 
father  :  but  how  dae  ye  get  oot  ?  You've  for- 
got the  door  ?"  One  glance  around  him 
showed  Sandy  that  his  son  was  right ;  but. 
looking   at   him   kindly,    he    said:      "Oh,    but 


MOTOIL  OIL 

FREE  FROMOESTRUCTrVE"SULPHO"COMPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL. 

Social  Notes. 

At  a  luncheon  wliicli  Miss  Elizabeth  Barrows 
gave  for  Miss  Gertrude  Seaver,  whose  engage- 
ment to  Mr.  Carl  Bachelder,  Jr.,  was  announced 
some  time  ago,  the  news  of  her  engagement  to 
Jlr.  Frank  Gibson  Adams,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Quincv  Adams  of  Long  Beach,  was  told. 
Both  Miss  Barrows  and  her  fiance  are  juniors  at 
the  university,  and  the  marriage  will  not  take  place 
until  after  Mr.  Adams'  graduation.  Miss  Bar- 
rows will  spend  a  year  in  Europe  with  her  parents. 
President  and  Mrs.  David  Preston  Barrows,  who 
are  planning  to  make  the  trip  in  the  spring. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wheeler  Head,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  was  married 
to  Mr.  Gray  Hanson  on  Monday,  November  20th, 
at  the  Regent  Street  home  of  her  parents.  The 
wedding  was  a  very  simple  affair,  with  only  the 
immediate  members  of  the  two  families  present, 
and  no  attendants.  Following  their  wedding  tour 
in  Southern  California,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanson 
will  make  their  home  in  Oakland.  Mrs.  Hanson 
is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Henry  White  of  New  York. 
Mrs.  Walter  MacLeod  of  Montana,  Mrs.  Mati 
Savage  Walton  of  Kentuckj-,  and  of  Mr.  Charles 
Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr.  Mr.  Hanson  is  the  son  of 
Mrs.  Hiram  Edgar  Hanson  of  Berkeley,  and  the 
brother  of  Miss  Helen  Hanson  and  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Hanson. 

Mrs.  Irene  Rowlands  Murison  of  Piedmont  and 
Mr.  Griffith  Henshaw,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Griffith  Henshaw,  were  married  on  Tuesday", 
November  14th.  Mrs.  Henshaw  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Francis  Rowlands,  and  until 
her  marriage  Tuesday  made  her  home  with  them 
in  Piedmont.  On  the  conclusion  of  their  wedding 
trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henshaw  will  reside  at  the 
Stanford  Court  apartments,  where  Mrs.  Henshaw's 
parents  also  live. 

Elizabeth  Ida  Short  and  Dr.  Monroe  Sutter 
were  married  Sunday,  November  29th,  at  the  home 
of  the  bride's  father,  Mr.  William  Short  of  San 
Francisco.  The  bride  was  attended  by  Miss  Edith 
Harrison,  the  bridegroom  by  Mr.  Herbert  Stock- 
ton. The  couple  departed  for  Los  Angeles,  but 
after  the  honeymoon  will  reside  in  San  Francisco. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Sara  Cunningham  and 
Mr.  Cornelius  Van  Hemert  tngert  will  take  place 
Saturday,  December  16th,  the  ceremony  to  be  per- 
formed at  St.  Luke's  Church,  with  a  reception 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  following  the  wedding. 
Two  sisters  of  the  bride,  Mrs.  Murray  Sargent 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Cunningham,  will  be  the  at- 
tendants. Miss  Cunningham  and  Mrs.  Sargent 
will  arrive  from  New  York  during  the  week  and 
join  their  mother  and  sister,  Mrs.  James  Cunning- 
ham   and    Miss    Elizabeth    Cunningham,     at    their 
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for  the  Debutante. 
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233  Grant  Ave. 


Menlo  Park  home.  Mr.  Engert  is  a  Californian, 
although  he  makes  his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  he  is  assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  Near 
East  division  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Armsby  gave  a  ball  at  the 
Burlingame  Country  Club  on  Saturday  evening  for 
the  debut  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Leonore  Armsby, 
at  which  there  were  several  hundred  guests.  Pre- 
ceding the  ball  Miss  Armsby  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  party  at  which  Miss  Eleanor 
Martin  entertained  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 
Another  dinner  party  was  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  R.  Kingsbury,  who  took  their  guests  to 
the  Armsby  ball  afterward.  Miss  Armsby's  debut 
was  truly  an  introduction,  as  she  has  been  away 
for  many  years,  returning  only  recently  from 
abroad. 

Miss  Josephine  Drown  was  the  incentive  for  a 
dinner-dance  at  the  San  Francisco  Golf  and 
Country  Club  at  which  her  father,  Mr.  Willard 
Drown,  was  the  host.  The  guests  invited  to  meet 
Miss  Drown  were  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss 
Edith  Grant,  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins,  Miss  Leonore 
Armsby.  Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss  Lawton  Filer, 
Miss  Adrienne  Sharp,  Miss  Frances  Ames,  Miss 
Jean  Howard,  Mi.  William  Magee,  Mr.  George 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Frank  Kennedy,  Mr.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mr.  Bliss 
Rucker,  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson,  Mr.  Harry 
Crocker,  Mr.  Orel  Goldaracena,  Lieutenant  Tram- 
mell   and   Mr.    Richard   Carlson. 

Invitations  for  another  debutante  ball  have  been 
issued.  It  will  be  the  debut  of  Miss  Virginia 
Hanna.  daughter  of  IMr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J. 
Hanna,  and  will  take  place  at  the  Hotel  St 
Francis  on  December  8th.  At  present  the  Hanna 
family  is  in  New  York,  but  will  return  to  San 
Francisco    December  2d. 

Miss  Adrienne  Sharp  entertained  at  a  supper- 
dance  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  for  a  little  group 
of  debutantes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Fox,  Jr., 
chaperoning  the  party,  which  included  Miss  Jose- 
phine Drown,  Miss  Frances  Ames,  Miss  Virginia 
Hanna,  Miss  Mary  Eernice  Moore,  Miss  Leonore 
Armsby.  Miss  Jean  Howard,  Mr.  Orel  Goldara- 
cena, Mr.  Coy  Filmer,  Mr.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mr. 
Harry  Crocker,  Mr.  Peter  Jackson,  and  Mr. 
Homer    Curran. 

Mrs.  Alfred  de  Ropp  was  hostess  on  Thursday 
afternoon  at  a  luncheon  which  she  gave  at  the 
Town  and  Country  Club,  complimenting  Miss 
Josephine  Drown  and  Miss  Frances  Ames.  The 
guests  bidden  to  meet  them  were  Miss  Adrienne 
Sharp,  Miss  Alice  Moffitt,  Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels, 
Miss  Jean  Howard,  Miss  Helene  de  Latour,  Miss 
Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Leonore  Armsby,  Miss 
Lillian  Hopkins,  Miss  Jane  Carrigan,  Miss  Camilla 
Loyall,  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh  and  Miss  Alice 
Requa. 

Mrs.  Charles  G.  Morton  observed  her  afternoon 
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at  home  on  Thursday,  when  she  was  assisted  in 
receiving  her  guests  by  her  daughter,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Huff  and  her  house  guest,  Miss  Mary  Lewis 
of  Pittsburg,   Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  William  Hendrickson,  Jr.,  issued  cards  this 
week  for  an  informal  tea  which  she  will  give  at 
her  new  apartments  in  San  Francisco  on  the  after- 
noon of  November  27th.  The  affair  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  housewarming,  and  will  include  the 
intimate  friends  of  Mrs.  Hendrickson  and  of  her 
mother,    Mrs.' Seward    B.    McNear. 

On  Thursday  Mrs.  Hubert  Law  entertained  at  a 
bridge-luncheon  at  the  San  Francisco  Golf  and 
Country  Club.  Included  in  Mrs.  Law's  hos- 
pitality were  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin,  Mrs. 
Richard  Heimann,  Mrs.  Otto  Grau,  Mrs.  Max 
Rothschild,  Mrs.  Dean  Dillman,  Mrs.  Robert  Roos, 
Miss  Lucy  Hanchett.  Miss  Alice  Hanchett,  Miss 
Mary  Bernice  Moore,  Miss  Dorothy  Crawford, 
Miss  Sally  Fox  and  Miss  Margaret  Kingston. 

In  honor  of  Miss  Dorothy  Dukes  and  her  fiance, 
Mr.  Stanley  Dimm,  Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Ray  Simonds 
gave  a  large  party  at  the  tea-dance  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis  on  Monday  afternoon.  Miss  Harriet 
Campbell,  Miss  Eleanor  Campbell,  Miss  Janice 
Kergan,  Miss  Helen  Dunbar,  Miss  Merodine 
Keeler,  Jliss  Jean  Howard,  Mr.  Frank  Tucker, 
William  Blair,  :Mr.  George  Cabaniss,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Elliott  Davis,  Mr.  Frederick  de  Lopez  were  among 
the  guests  asked  by  Mr.   and  5Irs.   Simonds. 

General  and  l^lrs.  Charles  Morton  entertained  at 
dinner  at  their  home  at  Fort  Mason  on  Monday 
evening,  when  their  guests  included  General  and 
Mrs.  Carroll  Devol,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  John  B. 
McDonald,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Rowan.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Edwards.  Mrs.  Denman,  Captain  Harry 
Brickley  and   Lieutenant   Leander  Trammel. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  for  the  benefit 
of  charity  was  the  dinner-dance  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  on  Wednesday  evening  for  the  Little  Chil- 
dren's Aid.  A  great  many  additional  reservations 
were  made  in  the  last  few  days  before  the  affair, 
and  large  parties  given  by  the  women  interested  in 
the  undertaking.  One  of  the  largest  parties  was 
that  at  which  Miss  Helene  de  Latour  complimented 
Miss  Josephine  Drown  and  Miss  Frances  Ames, 
two   of  the   winter's   debutantes. 

On  account  of  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Walter  K. 
Wright,  wife  of  Colonel  Wright,  whose  passing 
was  the  cause  of  great  sorrow  to  her  many  friends, 
Mrs.  Charles  G-  Morton  postponed  her  afternoon 
at  home   from  Wednesday  afternoon  to  Thursday. 


The  crowns  of  the  former  imperial  family 
of  Russia,  valued  at  £70.000,000.  are  to  be 
sold  by  the  Soviet  government,  it  is  said. 


A  monument  to  Don  Quixote  is  to  be  raised 
at  Esquivias,  Spain.  It  will  not  be  the  first 
statue  raised  to  a  character  in  fiction,  as 
Barrie's  Peter  Pan  is  thus  "immortalized"  in 
Kensington    Gardens.      San   Francisco   already 
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has  its  group  of  the  Don  and  Sancho   Panza, 
kneeling  to  their  creator,  Cervantes. 
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Special  Winter  Rates 

Si. 50  and  up  per  day,  without  bath, 
Sio.oo  weekly  rate.  S3.00  and  up 
pet  day,  with  bath,  Si5-oo  weekly 
rate.  All  rooms  steam-heated  and 
modem  in  every  respect. 

Sunday  Dinner  $1.50 

Hotel  Rafael  is  but  50  minutes 
from  San  Francisco  via  ferry  and 
train  or  auto.  DeU^tful,  invigora- 
ting trip. 
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Sbxi  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  lizes ; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.      Address    MANAGER 

San  Ytidro  Ranoh,  Suita  Barbarm 


Clark's  Leadership 

"W/  E  are  Cruise  Specialists  who  alone 
**  possess  actual  experience  in  cruis- 
ing Round  the  World  and  have  success- 
fully managed  Eighteen  Mediterranean 
Cruises  during  23  years  in  business- 
Reasonable  rates  for  superior'  inclusive 
arrangements  over  itineraries  of  much 
charm  in  great  steamers  offering  luxurious 
comfort.  Secure  our  rate  sheets  for  com- 
parisons. 

3rd  Cruise 
Around  the  World 

S.  S.    "Empress  of  France,"  Jan.  22d 
Four   months  travel,   first  class,   $1000   up- 
ward   (vacancies   from   $1500). 

19th  Cruise 
to  the  Mediterranean 

S.  S.  "Empress  of  Scotland,"  Feb.  3rd 
65    wonderful    days,    first    class,    $600    up- 
ward  (vacancies  from   $900). 

With  Both  Cruises 

Rates  include   hotels,  guides,   drives,    fees; 
stop-over  privilege   in   Europe. 
Shore  excursions  at  all  points. 
Complete  program  and  rates  of  the  Cruise 
that  interests  vou  :  free  upon  request. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK 

Times   Building  New   York 

M-  T.  WRIGHT,  Agent 

American    National    Bank    Building 

485    California   Street  San   Francisco 
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Have  you  stood  on  the  ACROPOLIS  at  ATHENS 
with  ARISTOTLE,  ARISTOPHANES,  ST.  PAUL, 
DEMOSTHENES? 

One  of  the  many  rare  experiences  offered  by  the 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  Luxury  Cruise  on  the 

Mauretania 
to  the  Mediterranean 

From  New  York  February  7ih — 66  Days  of  Enchantment 
The  MAURETANIA  your  home  all  the  way 

Visiting  Azores,Madeira,Cadiz, Seville,  Gibraltar,Tangier,Algiers,Monte 

Carlo,  Nice,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome,  Athens,  Constantinople,  Palestine, 

Egypt,  Corsica,  Lisbon,  Southampton,  London  (5  days),  Cherbourg. 

Send  for  illustrated  announcement 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

Travel  Denartment 

Slarket  St.  at  2d.  Kearny  3100,   or  at  the 
Emporium,  Market  St.  near  4th,  Douglas  1 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 

Business  Founded 

in 

1880 


Storage— Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
end  Dispatch 


A  fully  informed  reprmttntatiom,  anx- 
iooM  to  giv»  you  uny  duMtrtd  informa- 
tion, will  rmapond  to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Langdon  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
George  Nelson,  together  with  her  children,  are  due 
to  arrive  in  New  York  December  1st,  returning 
six  months  sooner  than  they  had  expected. 

Miss  Maxine  Marshall  has  closed  her  studio 
here,  and  gone  to  New  York  to  continue  her 
studies. 

Mrs.  Macondray  Moore,  who  has  been  in  the 
East  for  several  months,  returned  to  her  home 
on    Saturday, 

Colonel  Frank  Elbridge  Webb  has  gone  East 
to  bring  Mrs.  Webb  to  San  Francisco  next  month. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Webb  plan  to  make  their  per- 
manent home  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  V,  Maxwell  are  at  present  in 
Venice,   after   a  pleasant   stay  in    Switzerland, 

Miss  Camilla  Loyall  has  returned  recently  from 
France,   after  a   long  absence. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Earrette  arrived  from  Honolulu 
on  Saturday  to  visit  Dr,  and  Mrs.  Redmond  Payne 
and  their  daughter.  Miss  Betsy  Payne.  Miss  Ear- 
rette is  the  daughter  of  General  John  D.  Earrette. 

Mrs.  James  C,  Drake  of  Los  Angeles  is  in  San 
Francisco  for  a  short  time  at  the  Palace  Hotel- 
Mrs.    Herbert    Hoover,    who    has    spent    several 


of  ^'^^Sau/iandsco 

281  Geary  Street 
between  Powell  and  Stockton 


— That  air  of  distinction — of  in- 
dividuality, which  is  the  mark  of 
quality,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in 
this  desk  and  chair, 
— The  pieces  are  covered  in 
plain  tapestry,  hand-painted  in 
oils  after  the  motive  of  the 
famous  French  painter  Boucher 
of  the  time  of  Madame  de 
Pompadouf. 

— The  average  person  possibly 
thinks  that  such  things  as  these 
are  to  be  found  only  in  small 
exclusive  shops  of  New  York 
and    Paris. 

— Perhaps  some  day  you  too  will 
know  the  John  Breuner  Co.  of 
San  Francisco — for  some  day 
you  will  drop  into  this  store,  to 
see,  and  be  surprised  at  what  you 
see. 


months  in  New  York,  has  joined  Mr.  Hoover  in 
Chicago.  They  will  travel  in  the  West  for  several 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Jean  St.  Cyr,  who  passed  the  summer  at 
her  Burlingame  home,  is  established  for  the  win- 
ter in  New  York, 

Mrs.  Anne  Whitney  Sperry  of  San  Francisco 
sailed    recently    for    France   on   the    liner  Homeric. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler  have  returned, 
after  a  month's  stay  in  New  Vork,  and  are  at  their 
home  in   Broadway, 

Mrs.  Charles  Peabody  Huff  left  on  Thursday 
for    New    York   and    Europe. 

Mr.  Henry  Dearborn,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship  Company,  New  York,  is 
in   San  Francisco   on  a  business  trip. 

Miss  Gail  Hamilton,  who  has  been  in  France  for 
the  past  four  years,  will  come  to  California 
shortly.  On  her  return  she  will  visit  her  sister, 
Mrs.    Robert  Tucker,   in  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent,  who  have  been  in 
New  York  for  the  past  several  months,  are  ex- 
pected home  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Joseph  Catherwood  sails  this  week  for 
home,  expecting  to  come  to  San  Francisco  in  time 
for  the  holidays.  Mr.  Catherwood  has  been  in 
Europe    since   early   spring. 

Mr.  and  iCrs,  Raymond  Welch,  who  have  passed 
the  summer  abroad,  will  return  this  month. 

Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  and  her  daughters,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Lee  and  Miss  Rosamonde  Lee,  left  last 
Wednesday  for  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Brown  have  been  in  the 
East  for  months.  They  are  expected  to  return  to 
San   Francisco   in   time   for   Thanksgiving. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duane  Tweeddale  returned  during 
the  week  from  their  wedding  tour,  and  have  taken 
possession  of  their  Divisadero   Street  home. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  James  !Moffitt  are  established  in 
their  new  apartments  in  Webster  Street. 

Mrs.  William  Tubbs  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Emilie  Tubbs,  have  returned  from  Coronado, 
where   they  spent  the  past  two  months, 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  returned  last  week  from 
New  York  and  Paris,  where  he  has  been  for 
several  months  with  his  sister,  Miss  Cornelia 
Armsby. 

Mr.  Augustus  Spreckels  and  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Spencer  Eddy,  left  on  Tuesday  for  New  York  and 
Paris. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ford  Blake  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  on  the  China  Mail  steamer  Nanking. 
They  have   taken   apartments  at  the   Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  T.  Bean  sailed  on  Wednes- 
day on  the  H'ilhelmina  for  Honolulu,  where  they 
will  remain  until  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Miss  Geraldine  Graham  of  Santa  Barbara  is  at 
present  in  the  East.  She  will  return  for  the 
Christmas  holidays  to   Santa  Barbara. 

Major  Lawrence  Redington  has  arrived  in  Santa 
Barbara  and  has  joined  his  wife  and  little  son. 
They  will  come  to  Mrs.  Redington's  parent's  home 
in  Burlingame  for  the  holidays,  Mrs.  Redington 
was    Miss   Josephine    Parrott   before    her   marriage. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Hammond  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Frank  King,  will  leave  this  week  for  a  month's 
stay   in    the  East. 

Mrs.  William  Magee  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Elizabeth    Magee,    returned  this   week   from   a  sev- 


eral weeks'  trip  in  the  East.  They  are  at  their 
country  home  in    Fruitvale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duval  returned  to  town 
last  month  from  their  country  home,  Wildwood. 
ihey  have  returned  to  pass  the  coming  two  weeks 
there. 

Countess  Andre  de  Limur  and  her  liltle  daughter 
left  last  week  for  their  home  in  Paris. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  include 
Miss  J.  A.  Pridham,  Antof ogasta,  Chile ;  Mrs.  C. 
T.  Dozey,  Mrs.  Thomas  Harding,  Quincy,  Illinois; 
Mrs,  Lillian  Lange,  Santa  Rosa;  Mr,  S.  S.  San- 
ders, New  York;  Mrs.  Irene  Or  wig,  Pittsburg; 
Mr.  P.  A.  McCarron,  Reno;  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Cake. 
Portland;  Mr.  R.  S.  Talbot.  Seattle;  Mr.  Joseph 
Hirsch,  New  York;  Mr.  C.  E.  Donley,  Modesto; 
Mr.   C.   M.   Hill,   Portland. 


Thanksgiving  at  Del  Monte. 

Del  .  Monte,  which  has  long  been  popular 
with  society  folk  for  the  celebration  of  holi- 
days, will  be  interesting  this  year  with  a 
feature  golf  tournament  and  social  events 
over  Thanksgiving  Day.  Thanksgiving  Day 
falls  on  Thursday  and  a  number  of  visitors 
are  coming  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  week  at 
Del  Monte.  The  golf  tournament  will  hold 
sway  for  the  four  days  and  it  will  be  separate 
for   men  and  women. 

The  old-fashioned  Xmas  tree  celebration 
and  golf  competitions  and  the  dinner-dance 
and  golf  tournament  on  New  Year's  will  also 
attract  attention. 


Astronomical  Society  L-ctures. 
The  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific  an- 
nounces the  following  series  of  three  popular 
lectures  to  be  given  by  eminent  astronomers 
at  Native  Sons'  Hall  in  the  near  future:  On 
Thursday  evening,  December  7th,  "The  Solar 
System  and  What  We  Know  of  Its  Origin," 
by  Robert  G.  Aitken,  astronomer  in  the  Lick 
Observatory ;  on  Friday  evening,  January 
19th,  "The  Total  Elicpse  of  the  Sun  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1922,"  by  William  Wallace  Camp- 
bell, director  of  the  Lick  Observatory ;  on 
Friday  evening,  March  16th,  "Recent  Ad- 
ditions to  Our  Knowledge  of  How  the  Stars 
Are  Moving,"  by  Walter  S.  Adams,  assistant 
director  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory. 
The  lectures  will  be  given  in  non-technical 
language,  will  be  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides,  and  will  be  open  to  the  public. 


A  Steam  Storage  Motor. 
A  devastating  epidemic  among  horses  pre- 
vailed in  this  country  fifty  years  ago,  a  sort 
of  distemper,  which,  while  rarely  fatal,  caused 
the  disablement  of  a  great  number  of  animals, 
says  the  Washington  Star.  The  horse-car 
lines  of  the  cities'  were  hard  hit.  This  con- 
dition stimulated  the  search  for  urban  motor 
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World's  greatest  hotel  attraction 
every  evening,  except  Sunday,  seven 
to  one,  in  the  Palm  Court,  Palace  Hotel. 

Well  known  cast  of  Broadway 
favorites.  Famous  American  Beauty 
Chorus  of  twenty. 


power.     In  the  Star  of  October  26,       " 
the   following : 

"The  New  York  street-car  companies  are 
making  an  effort  to  procure  dummy  engines  to 
take  the  place  of  the  horses  stricken  down 
with  the  prevalent  disease.  The  epidemic  will 
doubtless  stimulate  the  efforts  of  inventors  to 
substitute  some  safe  motive  power  for  street 
railway  cars  other  than  horses  or  mules.  Dr. 
Emile  Lanno  of  New  Orleans  claims  to  have 
solved  the  problem.  His  invention  has  been 
tested  on  one  of  the  roads  in  the  Crescent 
City  and  found  to  work  successfully,  saving 
33  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  running  cars  by 
mule  power.  The  driving  engine  is  of  ordi- 
nary character.  It  has  a  reservoir  large 
enough  to  contain  300  gallons  of  water,  with 
steam  room  above  it.  The  motive  power  is 
obtained  by  means  of  a  compression  of  steam 
in  water,  the  steam  being  conducted  from  a 
stationary  boiler  at  the  end  of  the  track,  which 
dispenses  with  firing  up  while  under  way.  The 
steam  with  which  the  engine  is  charged  is 
sufficient  to  perform  a  trip  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles." 

■»#» 

A  Mattress  for  a  River's  Bed. 

In  an  article  in  the  November  Harper's 
Magazine  on  modern  methods  of  flood  protec- 
tion on  the  Mississippi,  Charles  Pierce  Burton 
writes ; 

"Most  people  understand  the  soothing  ef- 
fects of  a  good  bed  and  a  woven-wire  mat- 
tress. The  Mississippi  River  is  tamed  by  the 
astonishing  method  of  laying  a  woven-willow 
mattress  on  its  bed  at  the  point  attacked  by 
the  current.  The  river  does  not  go  to  sleep 
exactly,  but  it  quits  doing  damage  at  that 
particular  spot.  The  process  is  known  as 
revetting.  This  mattress  is  1000  or  more 
feet  long,  from  200  to  300  wide  and  a  foot 
and  a  half  thick.  The  huge  mat  is  made  on  a 
great  barge  constructed  for  the  purpose.  As 
the  mattress  lengthens,  the  barge  drops  down 
stream,  leaving  it  when  completed  spread  over 
tne  surface  of  the  water  like  a  great  carpet. 
It  then  is  covered  with  stone  uniformly  until 
it  sinks  to  the  bed  of  the  stream,  where  it 
closely  fits  the  sloping  banks  near  the  shore. 
In  this  way  the  point  attacked  is  given  a  flex- 
ible facing,  constantly  reinforced  by  silt  from 
the  stream,  which  prevents  further  washing. 
The  demand  for  brush  for  revetment  purposes 
has  nearly  denuded  the  delta  district  of 
willow." 

^•^ 

The  first  of  the  great  modern  telescopes 
was  made   for  Sir  William  Herschel  in   1779. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

'•How  Ion-  will  it  take  you  to  complete 
vour  trousseau,  clearest?"  "The  rest  of  my 
life.    I  hope,   darling."' — Sydney  Bulletin. 

"What  does  your  wife  say  when  you  are 
out  so  late  at  night?"  "I  am  not  married." 
"Then  why  do  you  stay  out  so  late  ?'* — Stoek- 
holm  Kasper. 

Rumb — At  the  "Follies"  the  other  night  my 
eyes  felt  like  little  birds.  Dumb — How  come? 
Runib — Flitting  from  limb  to  limb,  m-deah 
boy. — Cli icago    Phccn ix. 

"I  heard  a  delicious  bit  of  gossip  about 
Alice  at  the  reception."  "I  thought  she  was 
there  in  the  room."  "Oh,  yes,  but  we  asked 
her  to  sing." — Boston   Transcript. 

Wife — You  used  to  say  that  you  would 
rather  be  with  me  in  purgatory  than  without 
me  in  paradise.  Hub — Yes.  and  I  was  more 
of  a  prophet  than  I  realized. — Boston  Evening 
Transcript, 

"Remember,"  said  the  serious  friend,  "your 
country  is  calling  you."  'T  know  that,"  re- 
plied Senator  Sorghum ;  "but  different  parts 
of  the  country  are  calling  me  different  things." 

— Washington  Star. 

Beggar — Do  you  'appen  to  'ave  lost  yer 
purse,  me  lord  ?  His  Lordship  (hurriedly 
feeling  in  pockets) — Ah — no.  Beggar — Then 
per'aps  you  can  let  rae  'ave  a  little  assistance, 
me  lord. — London  Passing  Show. 

Tom — I  say,  introduce  me  to  Miss  Van 
Coyne,  will  you?  I'd  like  to  marry  that  girl; 
she's  a  perfect  bank  in  herself.  Jack — Sorry, 
old  man,  but  she  has  just  gone  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver. — Boston  Ei-ening  Transcript. 

Mistress — ^Above  all  things  you  must  be 
frank.  A'ezv  Cook — What's  that?  Mistress — 
Why.  to  let  people  know  just  v/hat  you  really 
think.  iVfii.'  Cook — Sure,  mom,  that  is  how  I 
lose  all  me  jobs. — A^ezi'  Bedford  Evening 
Standard. 

Mother — Is  your  new  friend  Margery  what 
I  would  call  a  nice  girl,  a  dignified  girl  ? 
Fair  Undergrad — Oh.  yes.  Why,  when  we 
have  plays  we  always  give  her  the  maid's  part 
because  nobody  else  has  good  enough  man- 
ners.— Columbia  Slate. 

Squire — What  are  those  bells  ringing  for? 
Rustic — 'Aven't  you  'eard,  sir  ?  Bill  Clegg 
the  blacksmith  is  being  married  toda^-.  Squire 
— But  why  the  muffled  peal?  Rustic — Bill 
thought  it  would  be  a  bit  more  seemly  like,  'e 
being  a  widower  and  she  not  a  chicken. — 
Punch. 

Old  Lady  (to  Major  Trofter-Blount.  O.B.E.. 
D.S.O.,  F.R.G.S.,  who  has  kindly  consented  to 
give  a  little  talk  in  the  Episcopal  Church  on 
"Village  Life  in  Thibet") — ^Ain't  it  funny, 
major,  with  all  your  travel  an'  knockin' 
about,  that  this  is  the  first  time  you've  ever 
been  in  Riverville! — Life. 

"Your  money  or  your  life,"  demanded  the 
footpad.  "Are  you  going  to  take  that  ?"  asked 
the  little  man  plaintively.  "It's  my  week's 
wages."  "I  want  it."  said  the  footpad  briefly. 
"Then  shoot  a  hole  through  my  hat."  "What 
for?"  "I  want  to  submit  it  as  evidence  to  the 
missus.  The  last  time  I  told  her  I  was  robbed 
it  started  an  argument  that  kept  me  up  till  3 
in  the  morning." — London  Ansu-ers. 

"Where  were  you  yesterday,  Jackie  Jones  ?" 
asked  the  teacher.  "Please,  miss.  I  had 
a  toothache."  answered  Jackie.  "Has  it 
stopped?"  asked  the  teacher  svmpathetically. 
1  dont  know,"  said  Tommv.  "What  do  you 
mean,  boy?"  remarked  the  teacher,  her  sus- 
picions at  once  aroused.     "You  don't  know  if 


your  tooth  has  stopped  aching?"  "No,  miss; 
the  dentist  kept  it." — London  Ansivers. 

"Billy."  said  the  teacher,  "what  does  c-a-t 
spell?"  "Don't  know,  sir,"  said  Billy.  "What 
does  your  mother  keep  to  catch  mice  ?" 
"Trap,  sir."  "No,  no.  What  animal  is  very 
fond  of  milk  ?"  "The  baby,  sir."  "You 
stupid  !  What  was  it  that  scratched  your  sis- 
ter's face?"  "My  nails,  sir."  "I  am  out  of 
patience.  There,  do  you  see  that  animal  on 
the  fence  ?"  "Then  tell  me  what  does  c-a-t 
spell  ?"     "Kitten,  sir." — Los  Angeles  Times. 

"I'll  show  you  an  old.  old  tintype  of  the 
family,"  said  she  coyly,  leading  me  into  the 
livingroom.  "Ah,"  thought  I.  "a  sweet,  old- 
fashioned  maid  !  Lovely  echo  from  the  ro- 
mantic past.  Hers  should  be  a  background  of 
hollyhocks,  sweet  Williams,  and  lilacs,  with 
sweet  music  of  the  minuet  sounding  faintly  in 
the  distance."  She  led  me  to  the  window. 
"There's  the  damn  wreck."  and  she  pointed  to 
a  flivver  at  the  curb. — Stanford  Chaparral. 


A  Woman  of  India. 

A  woman  of  varied  accomplishments,  ster- 
ling character,  and  public  usefulness  of  a  high 
order  recently  died  in  India,  the  Maji  Sahiba, 
mother  of  Bahadur  Jung,  ruler  of  Bharatpur, 
says  the  New  York  Times.  If  she  had  been  a 
member  of  a  European  royal  family,  or  an 
i  American  woman  prominently  engaged  in 
philanthropic  and  educational  work,  she  would 
have  had  an  international  fame  for  her 
services.  The  Maji  Sahiba  had  a  wisdom  un- 
usual in  either  men  or  women,  and  possessed 
remarkable  executive  ability.  She  had  no 
spare  time  except  for  good  works.  She  was  a 
severe  self-disciplinarian,  but  tolerant  of  the 
frailties  of  others.  Left  widowed,  with  an 
infant  son,  she  undertook  his  education  as 
future  ruler  of  Bharatpur.  But  she  looked 
beyond  him  to  his  subjects.  She  wrote  books 
on  the  care  of  the  young  and  on  the  treat- 
ment of  women.  Holding  fast  to  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  her  race,  she  wished  to  perpetuate 
them  by  an  anthology  of  folksongs  which  she 
edited.  The  games  of  the  past  that  were 
worth  treasuring  she  revived.  Every  year  she 
wrote  a  book  about  her  son's  reign.  She  pro- 
posed and  carried  through  many  reforms,  but 
she  kept  "the  old  things,  too."  when  their  in- 
fluence was  wholesome.  This  tribute  has  been 
paid   to   the   Dowager   Princess  of   Bharatpur: 

"Her  best  memorial  is  the  Bharatpur  that 
some  of  us  have  the  joy  of  knowing — a  state 
in  which  you  are  living,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
pages  of  the  most  beautifully  illuminated  pic- 
ture book,   at  the  time  of  the  Festival  of  the 
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Horse,  or  of  other  great  festivals  ;  and  yet  a 
state  in  which  you  can  find  all  that  the  present 
age  has  to  teach  of  thought  for  the  welfare 
of  the  subject." 

When  the  Maji  Sahiba  attended  the  Confer- 
ence of  Princes  at  Delhi  she  gave  little  atten- 
tion to  the  pageantry  of  the  occasion.  Her 
concern  was  the  welfare  of  the  independent 
states:  she  distributed  a  circular  letter  asking 
the  opinion  of  the  conference  on  "the  best 
way  to  educate  our  sons."  There  was  nothing 
too  modern  for  this  Indian  lady  to  interest 
herself  in.  Visiting  England,  she  took  her  son 
to  the  industrial  cities  and  walked  the  fac- 
tories with  him.  Before  returning  to  India 
he  passed  an  examination  for  a  motor  me- 
chanic's certificate.  Years  afterward  she  had 
her  grandson  instructed  in  the  science  of 
aviation.  In  this  many-sided  woman  the 
quality  of  mercy  found  expression  in  active 
sympathy  for  the  unfortunate.  The  story  is 
told  of  her  intervention  in  the  case  of  a  girl 
charged  with  homicide.  The  princess  went  to 
see  the  girl,  learned  that  she  was  ill  and  that 
an  operation  would  restore  her  health.  "How 
could  we  make  a  sick  person  suffer  punish- 
ment?" said  the  Maharaja's  mother.  "I  begged 
her  from  my  son,  that  we  might  heal  her  first. 
Whatever  awaits  her,  she  will  have  had  some 
good  days  of  care  and  loving  kindness." 
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Tax!s  That  Saved  Paris. 

The  taxicabs  of  the  Marne.  which  are 
credited  with  having  saved  Paris  by  trans- 
porting three  divisions  of  troops  from  the 
capital  to  the  front  on  the  critical  date  of 
September  7.  1914,  are  to  be  commemorated 
by  representation  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 
These  machines,  which  have  been  in  constant 
service  in  the  streets  of  Paris  since  the  mem- 
orable date,  have  gradually  been  replaced  till 
only  a  score  are  left.  These  are  scheduled 
for  retirement  before  the  first  of  next  year. 
In  view  of  their  disappearance  a  Paris  paper 
suggested  that  before  it  is  too  late  one  be 
placed  in  France's  museum  of  war  memorials. 
The  suggestion  was  immediately  accepted,  and 
a  car  will  be  selected  to  fill  a  place  next  to 
the  sleeping  car  in  which  the  armistice  was 
signed. 

This  taxicab  will  be  a  dilapidated  two- 
cylinder  affair,  but  the  tablet  affixed  to  it  will 
testify  that  on  September  7,  1914.  it  carried 
five  soldiers  from  Gagny  to  Manteuil.  The 
tablet  will  also  bear  the  famous  response  of 
a  chauffeur  to  General  Gallieni:  "One  must 
do  as  one's  comrades  do  :  one  must  go  where 
it  is  necessary." 

^^^ 

A  large  dog  attended  a  motion  picture  the- 
atre at  Ann  Arbor  the  other  night,  and  lay  on 
the  floor  watching  the  show  quietly  and  intel- 
ligently, not  once  reading  a  caption  aloud. — 
Detroit  A'ezL's. 
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'Toward  Higher  Ground." 

In  another  column  we  reprint  from  the  New  York 
Herald  a  summary  of  Dr.  Butler's  argument  in  support 
of  his  solemn  declaration  that  "the  time  has  come  to 
move  toward  higher  ground."  Dr.  Butler  sees  what  all 
observant  and  thoughtful  men  see,  that  our  present  polit- 
ical divisions  are  illogical  and  that  they  tend  to  chaos. 
The  traditional  parties  are  breaking  up  and  there  is 
coming  in  their  place  a  medley  of  blocs  and  other 
groups,  founded  in  geographical,  sentimental,  or  other 
special  interests.  Government  under  the  conceptions 
of  the  founders  of  the  republic,  and  as  we  have  had 
it  thus  far,  can  not  be  maintained  under  conditions  so 
narrowly  conceived,  so  selfish  in  inspiration  and  intent, 
and  so  confused.  Truly,  it  is  time  that  men  who  think 
alike  with  regard  to  essential  things  should  put  to  one 
side  minor  and  trivial  considerations  and  move  toward 
higher  ground.  Dr.  Butler,  as  the  Herald  points  out, 
is  no  transcendental  theorist,  no  dreamer  of  dreams. 


but  a  practical  man  who  along  with  many  other  kinds 
of  knowledge  knows  his  book  of  politics.  He  sees 
clearly  that  if  our  system  is  to  be  maintained  and  if 
our  government  is  not  first  to  degenerate  into  trivial 
and  selfish  groups  and  finally  drift  through  chaos  into 
autocracy,  men  of  conservative  mind,  men  of  vital 
knowledge,  must  put  aside  all  but  essentials  and  "move 
to  higher  ground."  We  commend  to  careful  attention 
Dr.  Butler's  argument  as  summarized  elsewhere.  It 
points,  we  profoundly  believe,  a  way  towards  a  re- 
organization that  is  absolutely  necessary  unless  we  are 
to  drift  upon  a  sea  of  troubles  and  end  up — God  knows 
where ! 


Clemenceau. 

For  a  man  who  has  observed  men  and  things 
for  the  better  part  of  a  century — and  who  has 
been  married  twice — Monsieur  Clemenceau  is  a  poor 
psychologist.  He  ought  to  know  that  the  surest  way 
not  to  revivify  love  is  to  chide  love's  delinquen- 
cies. American  afifcction  for  France  is  an  abiding 
tradition;  it  found  concrete  and  emphatic  expression 
from  the  first  gun  of  the  war  to  the  last.  Nor 
did  it  cease  with  the  passing  of  the  war,  for  even 
today  America  sustains  many  and  continuing  forms  of 
providence  and  charity  in  France.  But  affection  for 
France  on  the  part  of  America  does  not  imply  Ameri- 
can approval  of  everything  said  and  done  in  the  name 
of  France  by  the  emotionalists  and  temperamentalists 
who  hold  so  large  a  part  in  forming  French  opinion 
and  in  directing  her  policies  of  government.  M. 
Clemenceau  comes  to  us  with  doubled-up  fists  ar- 
raigning us  for  not  supporting  France  at  points  where 
her  course  appears  to  us — as  it  does  to  the  world  in 
general — as  conceived  in  narrow  and  selfish  spirit  and 
calculated  by  its  tendencies,  not  only  to  impoverish 
France,  but  to  promote  chaos  of  European  finance  and 
industry.  Americans  are  not  convinced,  much  less  won, 
by  invective.  We  are  not  pleased  to  be  told  that  we 
are  derelict  in  respect  of  our  obligations.  We  think 
we  understand  what  our  obligations  are  quite  as  well 
as  or  better  than  M.  Clemenceau  or  any  European. 

Despite  the  fact  that  half  a  century  ago  M.  Clemen 
ceau  spent  a  few  years  in  America,  he  remains  a  man 
of  narrow  vision.  At  the  peace  conference  he  was  in 
terested  in  whatever  related  directly  to  France;  to  all 
else  he  was  indififerent.  Doubtless  he  knows  his 
France,  but  apparently  he  has  little  knowledge  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  assuredly  he  has  only  a  slight 
grasp  upon  the  tendencies  of  human  nature.  Now  we 
are  told  that  having  by  his  early  utterances  created 
antagonisms  he  will  tone  down  his  future  addresses. 
Well  he  may,  though  we  suspect  that  already  the  pur- 
pose of  his  mission  is  irrevocably  lost.  So  long  as  he 
shall  stay  with  us  he  will  be  accorded  the  hospitality 
due  to  a  distinguished  visitor,  to  a  man  of  high  and 
notable  career.  But  he  will  not  induce  the  United 
States  to  change  its  policy  in  regard  to  Europe  nor  will 
he  augment  the  sense  of  good-will  on  the  part  of  this 
country  toward  France. 

M.  Clemenceau  might  well  have  taken  counsel  from 
Mr.  Wilson's  experience  upon  his  return  from  Eu 
rope,  in  the  early  months  of  1919.  It  will  be  reniem 
bered  that  the  then  President  landed  at  Boston,  where 
he  hoped  to  begin  a  glorious  and  triumphal  progress 
to  the  national  capital.  He  opened  the  ball  by  a  speech 
at  Boston  in  which  he  challenged  his  critics,  berated 
them  as  men  of  pigmy  minds  and  proclaimed  himself 
a  man  of  fighting  blood.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  If  Mr.  Wilson,  instead  of  coming  home  in  the 
verisimilitude  of  Ajax  defying  the  lightning  in  angry 
and  imperious  mood,  had  used  the  soft  pedal,  he  would 
probably  have  put  over  his  precious  league.  He  lost 
through  assumption  and  assertion  and  through  vituper- 
ative arraignment  a  good-will  that  might  have  been  his 
support.  The  country,  we  think,  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  indiscretion,  for  as  things  have  turned  out  we 


should  now  have  been  involved  in  a  sad  mess  if  we 
had  assumed  the  obligations  Mr.  Wilson  wished  to  put 
upon  us. 

But  the  psychological  lesson  is  none  the  less  definite 
and  impressive.  It  finds  new  illustration  in  the  failure 
of  M.  Clemenceau  to  win  America's  favor.  He  blew 
in  too  furiously;  and  now  the  attitude  of  the  American 
public  towards  him  is  merely  that  of  tolerance  of  a 
famous  and  worthy  but  garrulous  old  gentleman  whose 
departure  for  home  will  duplicate  the  pleasure  that 
attended  his  coming.  If  at  another  time  France  shall 
wish  to  conciliate  America  and  win  her  cooperation, 
she  will  do  well  to  keep  her  Tiger  at  home  and  send 
instead  a  kindlier  and  more  ingratiating  agent. 

Out  of  the  Clemenceau  incident  there  ought  to  come 
to  Europe  a  quite  definite  consciousness  that  America 
will  not  now  or  at  any  other  time  involve  herself  with 
the  League  of  Nations  as  now  framed  and  organized. 
Not  yet  does  Europe  appear  to  understand  that  definitely 
and  permanently  we  decline  to  entagle  our  country  in 
an  alliance  that  would  place  any  part  of  American 
sovereignty  in  hands  other  than  American.  Even  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  so  late  as  a  month  ago,  expressed  the 
belief  that  America  must  ultimately  "come  in."  Verily, 
America  will  not  come  in.  She  will  cooperate  in  all 
ways  that  accord  with  her  obligations  as  she  compre- 
hends them.  But  she  will  not  put  into  alien  hands  the 
formulation  of  her  policies  or  the  direction  of  her 
forces,  military,  financial,  or  other.  She  will  lend  a 
hand  precisely  as  she  has  been  doing  these  past  eight 
years,  but  the  direction  of  her  hand  will  be  from  the 
government  at  Washington,  and  not  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  league  at  Geneva. 

That's  flat  and  it  may  well  be  taken  as  final. 


■Washington. 

Grouch  and  ill-humor  rule  the  hour  at  Washington. 
Among  the  returned  senators  and  representatives — 
those  Republicans  who  were  defeated  and  those  who 
were  reelected  as  well — there  is  disposition  to  blame 
the  slump  upon  the  Administration.  The  members  of 
Congress  seem  not  to  understand  that  the  public  resent- 
ment which  has  all  but  revolutionized  the  political  char- 
acter of  the  next  Congress  (the  Sixty-Eighth)  is 
aimed,  not  at  the  President,  but  against  Congress  itself 
for  its  trifling  opportunism,  for  its  persistent  truckling 
to  the  prohibition  vote,  to  the  labor  vote,  to  the  soldier 
vote,  to  the  farmer  vote  and  to  other  special  and  local 
groups.  Yet  in  their  hearts  every  mother's  son  of 
them  knows  that  the  President  has  with  the  country  a 
standing  far  above  and  beyond  his  own.  The  fact,  for 
it  surely  is  a  fact,  that  while  Congress  is  in  disfavor 
the  President  still  remains  in  high  popular  regard  gives 
him,  if  he  shall  choose  to  take  it,  a  new  mastery  of 
Congress.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  mastery  he  hoped  for. 
The  situation  is  far  from  ideal  as  related  to  his  con- 
ception of  things  and  to  his  intentions.  It  is  a  mastery 
forced  by  circumstances,  since  somebody  must  lead,  and 
if  the  President  will  not  then  where  else  is  leadership 
to  be  found?  

In  what  he  has  done  in  the  matter  of  the  subsidy 
bill  we  have  what  appears  to  be  the  spectacle  of  Mr. 
Harding  with  the  bit  in  his  mouth.  His  definite  cham- 
pionship of  the  subsidy  bill  was  against  the  wishes  and 
advice  of  foremost  men  in  both  houses.  His  determina- 
tion to  proceed  in  defiance  of  congressional  counsels 
marks  a  distinct  development  in  what  may  be  stvled 
his  administrative  character.  But  while  Mr.  Harding 
has  spoken  in  positive  terms  for  the  principle  of  sub- 
sidy, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  not  keen  as 
to  the  particular  form  shipping  legislation  shall  take. 
What  he  most  seriously  wants  is  to  end  an  intolerable 
situation.  The  Shipping  Board  and  its  fleet  is  costing 
the  country  an  unconscionable  sum  annually.  It  is  a 
sum  difficult  to  determine  because  the  proceeds  of  ship 
sales  go  into  the  maintenance  account  and  the  organi- 
zation is  to  that  extent  subsisting  on  its  capital.     Mr. 
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Harding  believes  that  a  subsidy  will  be  less  expensive  spoil  a  lot  of  other  presidential  candidacies  and  is  likely 


than  the  present  system.  He  is  primarily  intent,  how- 
ever, on  getting  a  substitute,  any  substitute  that 
promises  to  lessen  the  expense  and  at  the  same  time 
"ive  us  something  of  a  merchant  marine. 


As  a  result  of  the  late  election  the  radicals  in  the 
Senate  hold  the  balance  of  power.  Their  votes  com- 
bined in  a  solid  block  could  advance  or  defeat  any 
measure.  But  any  approach  to  solidarit)-  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  character  of  radicalism.  Always  in 
such  groups — and  the  immediate  situation  again 
demonstrates  the  principle — there  are  too  many  pro- 
grammes and  too  few  harmonizers,  too  many  generals 
and  too  few  privates.  Senator  La  Follette  got  back  to 
Washington  flushed  and  swollen  with  his  success  in 
Wisconsin.  He  promptly  called  the  press  correspond- 
ents about  him  to  issue  to  the  world  his  programme 
for  assuming  national  leadership  of  all  the  forces  of 
unrest  and  discontent  that  expressed  themselves  at  the 
polls  on  November  7th.  With  characteristic  modesty 
he  spoke  for  all — for  the  farm  bloc,  the  farmer-labor 
group,  the  government  railroad  o^\'nership  partisans  and 
the  rest  He  let  it  be  known  that  he  personally  would 
call  a  series  of  conferences  of  the  radicals  in  and  out 
of  Congress  to  sit  from  time  to  time  in  advance  of  and 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  that  comes  in  next 
March.  In  setting  forth  what  the  radical  elements 
wanted  he  made  no  cpnstructive  presentments,  de- 
manding only  destructive  measures.  This  in  its  final 
summing  up  and  boiling  down  implied  defeat  of  all  the 

Harding  proposals.  

Concurrently  upon  Mr.  La  Follette's  assumption, 
upon  his  individual  initiative,  of  the  headship  and  mas- 
tership of  the  radical  forces.  Senator  Capper,  chair- 
man of  the  farm  bloc,  announced  a  programme  for 
that  organization.  It  is  affirmative  rather  than  nega- 
tive, save  for  the  ship  subsidy,  to  which  he  annoimced 
his  personal  opposition,  although  knowing  that  some 
of  his  bloc  associates  were  committed  to  it  on  a  trading 
basis.  Capper  wants  the  Muscle  Shoals  project  put 
through,  rural  credits,  other  rural  financial  legislation, 
the  cooperative  marketing  bill  and  various  other  bills  of 
that  sort.  Further,  he  wants  repeal  of  certain  vital 
parts  of  the  Esch-Cummins  Transportation  Act.  His 
programme  touches  the  La  Follette  programme  at  few- 
points,  being  notably  reticent  in  regard  to  the  old  La 
Follette  proposals  for  nationalization  of  railroads  and 
abolition  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Senator  Borah  had  gotten  in  a  blow  or  two  before 
even  La  Follette  or  Capper.  He  presented  no  specific 
programme,  but  gloomily  declared  that  the  Republican 
party  must  reform  itself  and  cease  opposition  to  the 
direct  primary  law  or  the  goblins  of  radicalism  would 
get  it.  Xow  both  Capper  and  Borah,  while  suspicious 
of  each  other,  are  united  in  wTath  against  La  Follette 
for  getting  the  spotlight  on  himself  and  attempting  to 
impress  the  countrj-  that  the  lunatic  fringe  is'  the  main 
body  of  this  assumed  revival  of  Progressivism.  Briefly 
stated,  the  situation  is  that  all  these  stars  in  the  Pro- 
gressive firmament  are  moving,  each  in  his  own  orbit, 
and  getting  further  and  further  away  from  an)-thing 
like  harmonious  organization.  Indications  are  that  in 
time  there  will  be  collision  and  that  there  will  be  re- 
enacted  on  the  Senate  floor  a  dfelightful  imitation  of  the- 
famous  Donnybrook  Fair,  \\hen  radicals  fall  out— 
and  radicals  always  fall  out — the  destruction  of  the  re- 
public has  been  moved  forward  into  the  future  in- 
definitely.   

Much  of  the  trouble  arises  from  the  fact  that  La 
Follette  and  Capper  are  self-chosen  candidates  for  the 
Republican  presidential  nomination  in  1924,  and  each 
is  fearful  that  some  other  radical  may  beat  him  to  it. 
Our  own  Hiram  has  not  at  this  writing  yet  returned  to 
Washington,  but  when  he  gets  there  there  will  be 
another  addition  to  the  presidential  would-bes.  It  is 
intimated  by  friends  of  ilr.  Johnson  that  he  appraises 
the  situation  as  ideal  for  himself.  Other  candidates,  he 
thinks,  will  kill  themselves  off  and  make  it  easier  for 
him  as  a  candidate  on  whom  all  of  the  radicals 
and  a  considerable  body  of  consen'atives  may  be 
brought  to  combine.  What  the  mind  of  Senator 
Borah  may  be  with  reference  to  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation is  not  known.  He  likes  to  play  a  lone  hand.  He 
is  never  happier  than  when  placed  as  he  is  now  in  a 
detached  attitude.  He  is  positively  opposed  to  making 
a  personal  campaign  for  the  nomination  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  not  the  means  to  do  so  and  will  not  permit 
others  to  provide  for  campaign  expenses.  Probably  he 
is  no    individually  hopeful,  but  he  is  in  a  position  to 


to  do  it — Mr.  La  Follette's  first  of  all. 


Precedent  lends  little  favor  to  senatorial  candidates 
for  the  presidency.     Mr.   Harding,  to  be   sure,   went 
straight  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  House.    But  this 
is  the  single  instance  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the 
republic.    Usually  by  the  time  a  man  has  ser\-ed  in  the 
Senate  he  has  created  antagonisms  enough,  great  and 
small,  to  set  him  back  in  the  roster  of  non-availables. 
We  suspect  that  this  is  now  the  position  of  La  Follette, 
Borah,  Johnson  and  other  senators  who  maj'  cherish 
hopes  of  riding  in  on  a  radical  wave  in  1924.    Among 
radicals  not  now  members  of  the  Senate  there  are  two 
men  with  presidential  aspirations — ex-Senator  A\'illiam 
S.  Kenyon  of  Iowa  and  Henry  Ford  of  ilichigan.  Ken- 
3-on  was  long  the  champion  of  farmer  legislation  and 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  farm  bloc  in  the  Senate.    He 
is   a    fairly   strong  man,   thoroughly   imbued   with   the 
spirit  of  the  Western  farmer  class.     He  has  polititcal 
experience,  is  an  effective  spellbinder,  and  as  a  candi- 
date would  have  the  support  of  farmers'  organizations 
throughout  the   West.     Of   Henry  Ford  it   is   hardly 
necessary-  to  speak.    His  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  ad- 
vertised   personalitj'    in    the    country    excepting    only 
President  Harding.     He  has  money  to  burn — and  to 
spend — and  he  does  not  mind  spending  it.     His  plat- 
form, as  defined  in  his  weekly  newspaper  which  is  dis- 
tributed gratis  to  users  of  Ford  machines  and  tractors, 
is  of  the  ultra-radical  sort.     Ford,  of  course,  has  no 
fitness  for  the  presidency,  since  he  has  no  experience  in 
political  life,  no  background  of  economic  or  historical 
knowledge,  no  restraints  of  any  kind  upon  emotionalism 
or  w-himsicality.     But  he  would  no  doubt  make  a  for- 
midable   presidential    candidate    just    as    he    made    a 
formidable  though  unsuccessful  senatorial  candidate  in 
Michigan.     As  between  Kenyon  and  Ford  the  former 
is  far  and  away  the  better  man,  and  all  considered,  he 
IS  the  most  likely  man  in   the   radical  group  for  the 
presidential  nomination  in  1924. 


Independence  in  Education. 

There  are  multiplied  indications  of  a  tendency  gen- 
eral throughout  the  country  to  put  over  the  business 
of  education  upon  government — state  and  national.  In 
California  the  state  supports  a  great  university  and 
pays  directly  from  the  state  treasury  4S  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  public  school  system.  In  other 
states,  more  notably  in  the  West,  this  situation  is  prac- 
tically duplicated.  Everywhere  there  is  urgency  for 
expansion  of  state-supported  imiversities  and  for  in- 
crease of  the  percentage  of  state  support  for  public 
schools.  In  Oregon  an  initiative  law  has  just  been 
decreed  by  popular  vote  practically  abolishing  private 
schools  for  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen ;  and  simi- 
lar proposals  are  quietly  being  urged  in  California  and 
elsewhere. 

The  movement  towards  making  the  support  of  pri- 
mary and  elementary  schools  a  state  as  distinct  from  a 
local  charge  proceeds  naturall}'  enough  from  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  local  communities  to  avoid  direct 
taxation.  Where  support  comes  from  the  state  treas- 
ury it  does  not  touch  directly  and  consciously  the  local 
community,  which  is  thus  befooled  with  the  idea  that  it 
is  getting  something  for  nothing.  Of  course  it  must 
paj'  in  the  form  of  increased  state  taxation,  but  that 
is  not  felt  because  it  is  not  seen.  As  related  to  colleges 
and  universities  there  is  another  factor  in  the  case. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  effects  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 
The  endowed  colleges  find  their  fixed  incomes  inade- 
quate to  increased  charges  growing  out  of  increased 
cost  of  everj-thing  that  enters  into  their  maintenance. 
Salaries  of  professors,  prices  of  apparatus  and  books, 
care  and  maintenance  of  groimds  and  buildings — all 
these  items  run  to  larger  figures  than  previously;  and 
while  the  annual  budget  of  each  institution  is  neces- 
sarily larger  than  formerly  the  income  from  endow- 
ments or  other  fixed  sources  is  relatively  less.  So  the 
endowed  or  independent  schools  are  now  appealing  to 
the  public  either  for  enlarged  endoivments  or  for  sup- 
port from  the  state  treasury — more  frequently  the  latter. 
Concurrently,  the  state  universities  are  all  launching 
campaigns  for  increased  appropriations.  All  these 
things  taken  together  comprise  a  movement  to  put  over 
the  whole  business  of  education  upon  the  state,  and  it 
is  none  the  less  a  vital  movement  because  it  is  in 
large  degree  imconscious  as  related  to  the  ultimate 
effect. 

Schools,  large  or  small,  supported  by  the  state 
quickly  fall  into  alliance  with  politics.    \\'e  see  this  in 


our  state  university;  we  see  it  again  in  the  hundred- 
and-one  efforts  to  popularize  education  and  thus  to 
make  appeal  for  votes  favorable  to  state  support. 
Verily  it  is  a  dangerous  tendency,  for  education  sup- 
ported by  the  state  inevitably  adapts  itself  to  the  aims 
and  pursues  the  projects  of  whatever  political  interest 
is  in  control  of  government.  State-supported  schools 
must  please  the  politicians  who  hold  the  door  of  the 
treasurj'.  How  the  system  of  state  support  and  control 
of  education  works  out  has  been  exhibited  on  a  large 
scale  in  Germany.  The  German  schools  have  been 
subordinated  to  the  policies  of  the  state.  An  entire 
generation  has  been  brought  up — schooled  and  drilled 
— in  the  theories  of  the  powers  dominant  in  the  state. 
Thus  the  mind  and  the  character  of  the  German  people 
— to  their  ruin  and  shame — have  been  bent  and  dwarfed 
to  an  immoral  accord  with  the  ideas  and  the  policies 
of  the  HohenzoUern.  Xo  more  striking  illustration  of 
the  flexibility-  of  the  human  mind,  of  its  capacity  for 
acceptance  of  wrong  ideals  and  principles  even  to  the 
degree  of  moral  disaster,  has  ever  been  afforded. 

These  considerations  should  be  in  every  thoughtful 
mind,  and  they  ought  to  be  effective  in  inspiring  poli- 
cies tending  to  maintain  the  independent  school. 
Schools,  for  example,  like  Stanford  University  and  ilills 
College  are  enabled  by  their  independence  of  state  sup- 
port to  stand  above  state  control.  They  may  be  de- 
scribed as  bulwarks  against  a  tide  that  tends,  not  to  in- 
dependence of  mind,  not  to  freedom  of  mind,  but  to 
enslavement  of  mind.  If  we  would  preserve  the  spirit 
of  independence  in  education,  the  spirit  of  freedom 
in  teaching  and  in  thought,  we  must  not  allow  the  in- 
dependent school  to  go  by  the  board.  It  is  pertinent  to 
add  that  while  this  writing  is  not  intended  as  a  special 
plea,  none  the  less  it  may  well  be  interpreted  as  such  in 
relation  to  efforts  now  making  to  bring  up  the  endow- 
ments of  Stanford  Universitj-  and  Mills  College.  These 
institutions  merit  support  not  more  for  w-hat  they  are 
doing  for  general  culture  in  California  than  for  the 
fact  that  as  independent  schools  they  are  sustaining 
the  cause  here  of  intellectual  and  moral  independence  in 
education. 


Canada's  Book  Week. 

Special  publicity  weeks  are  not  a  monopoly  of  our 
own  countrj'.  Or  perhaps  they  are  contagious.  Canada 
has  recently  celebrated  a  book  week  which  was  either 
primarily  or  incidentally  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the 
gross  German  libel  that  our  northern  neighbor  is  an 
uncultured  desert.  The  point  is  that  the  book  week 
had  that  satisfactory  result,  for  since  the  typical 
Teutonic  accusation  was  made  in  1913  we  conclude 
that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  did  not  take  the 
taunt  seriously.  The  alternative,  of  course,  is  that  it 
was  taken  very  seriously,  indeed,  to  the  point  of  de- 
liberation and  nine  j-ears'  carefully  nurtured  culture. 
We  incline  to  the  interpretation  that  the  book  week's 
mustering  of  native  talent  is  but  throwing  off  a  non- 
chalant denial  to  the  ex-German  government.  After 
all,  it  takes  more  than  nine  years  to  grow  even  an  in- 
different author  and  w-e  notice  no  Daisy  Ashfords 
among  this  northern  constellation. 

A  pamphlet  published  by  the  department  of  educa- 
tion of  Ontario  for  the  Canadian  minister  of  education 
presents  a  fair  summarj-  of  current  Canadian  books — 
notable  ones  only  being  included.  And  we  venture  to 
say  that  a  similar  epitome  of  any  other  nation's  con- 
tribution to  the  phenomenon  of  culture  would  be  no 
more  imposing.  And,  with  relative  census  figures  con- 
sidered, we  would  hesitate  to  match  a  similar  investi- 
gation of  our  national  output  in  the  past  year  or  two. 
We  can  boast  more  best  sellers,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  phe- 
nomena w-as  the  Canadian  "Maria  Chapdelaine,"  a  book 
that  achieved  the  distinction  of  becoming  a  classic  and 
a  best  seller  immediateley  on  publication.  And  it  is 
surprising  how  manj-  old  friends  reveal  themselves  as 
Canucks  in  this  bulletin  of  the  Ontario  department  of 
education.  We  wonder  how  manj-  people  know  that 
Bliss  Carman  hails  from  Xew  Bnaiswick  or  that  Har- 
vey O'Higgins,  though  he  resides  in  Xew  Jersey,  is 
from  Ontario.  Lord  Beaverbrook,  as  every-  one  ought 
to  know,  is  also  from  Xew  Brunswick,  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker,  as  everj-  American  novel  reader  does  know,  is 
a  Canadian,  In  fact  w-hen  one  thinks  of  Canadian 
literature  he  thinks  of  Sir  Gilbert.  There  are  doubt- 
less many  well-informed  people  who  think  of  him  as 
the  sole  representative  of  Canadian  letters.  But  he  is 
only  one  of  several  dozen  distinguished  novelists  listed 
by  the  department  of  education  in  its  efforts  to  give  the 
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lie,  albeit  belatedly,  to  Germany's  kultur  map  in  which 
■'Canada  shared  with  Africa  the  distinction  of  being 
black,  that  is,  of  'having  no  assignable  culture.'" 
Robert  Service  and  \'ilhjalmar  Stefansson  are  two 
more  noted  Canadians,  the  intrepid  explorer  having  first 
seen  light  in  Arnes,  Manitoba,  the  poet  being  a 
Canadian  and  a  ^"ancouverite  by  adoption. 

The  low  temperature,  which  is  doubtless  conducive 
to  clear  thinking,  seems  to  produce  an  imusual  pro- 
portion of  rather  solid  books  by  comparison  with  our 
publishers'  output,  which  is  so  largely  fiction.  Fiction 
occupies  less  space  in  the  book  week  bulletin  than  do 
the  serious  classes  of  education,  agriculture,  govern- 
ment, history,  sociolog)',  etc.  Nor  is  Our  Lady  of  the 
Snows  without  her  representative  women  writers.  We 
are  pleased  to  note  that  two  of  the  most  charming 
books  that  came  our  way  during  the  past  year  are 
listed  to  Canada,  namely,  Elizabeth  Jlontizambert's 
"Unnoticed  London"  and  Mazo  De  La  Roche's  de- 
lectably  funny  "Explorers  of  the  Dawn."  But  of  course 
humor  is  not  an  unknown  Canadian  quality,  as  witness 
Stephen  Leacock  of  international  funny  repute.  We 
have  not  previously  mentioned  Professor  Leacock,  as  it 
would  be  blatantly  trite  to  advertise  him  as  a  Canadian. 
He  has  managed  that  on  his  own.  Although  there  are 
scores  more  that  challenge  comment  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  the  foregoing  high  lights  and  the  fact 
that  the  book  week  fulfilled  its  purpose.  Canada  might 
further  retaliate  by  a  culture  map  of  her  own  in 
which  Germany  should  be  painted,  not  black,  nor  even 
red  and  black,  but  red. 


Editorial  Notes. 

In  the  muchness  of  his  saying  Brother  Gordon  now 
and  again  says  a  wise  thing.  But  sometimes  his  foot 
slips,  as  in  classifying  Senator  Borah  with  Mr.  Bryan. 
The  two  men  are  alike  in  the  simple  facts  that  both  are 
fat  and  both  eloquent.  But  there  the  resemblance  ends. 
Bryan  is  a  blatherskite  who  talks  with  his  mouth, 
which  long  ago  lost  any  connection  with  his  brain. 
Xobody  has  better  defined  his  processes  than  the  late 
Representative  Cushman  of  Washington  State.  "JNIy 
mother,"  said  Cushman,  "had  three  sad-irons,  but  only 
one  handle.  She  worked  with  one  till  it  cooled  down, 
then  she  released  the  handle  and  grabbed  an  iron  fresh 
from  the  kitchen  stove.  So  with  Brother  Bryan.  He 
has  many  irons,  but  only  one  handle.  He  works  with 
one  until  it  cools  down.  Then  he  puts  that  aside  and 
claps  his  handle  upon  whatever  looks  like  hot  stufif  and 
siams  away  again."  Mr.  Borah,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  man  of  mind,  a  man  of  knowledge,  a  man  of  courage, 
a  man  of  intellectual  and  moral  force.  If  he  is  often- 
times wrong,  he  is  frequently  right.  It  remains  to  his 
everlasting  credit  that  he  led  a  movement  that  saved 
this  country  from  an  incalculable  responsibility  in  rela- 
tion to  the  muddled  and  muddling  affairs  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Borah,  despite  his  many  excesses,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  that  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cym- 
bal that  goes  by  the  name  of  William  Jennings  Bryan. 


The  governors  of  eleven  Western  states,  in  confer- 
ence at  San  Francisco  within  the  week,  recommended 
a  tax  of  2  cents  per  gallon  upon  gasoline  consumed 
hy  automobiles,  the  sum  so  collected  to  be  used  in  main- 
taining the  highways.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  best 
way  to  make  the  users  of  the  highways  contribute  to 
their  support.  But  assuredly  either  this  or  some  other 
means  ought  to  be  devised  to  make  the  dancers  pay  for 
the  fiddling.  Our  highways  have  been  created  at  pro- 
digious cost.  They  are  being  used — in  a  measure  they 
are  being  destroyed — both  by  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
users.  We  are  in  debt  for  our  California  highways  in 
the  tidy  sum  of  $73,000,000.  Only  a  minority  use  the 
roads,  but  all  of  us  contribute  to  pay  interest  on  the 
debt.  It  is  only  fair  that  those  who  find  their  advan- 
tage or  their  pleasure  in  running  over  these  roads 
should  make  special  contribution  for  their  upkeep. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  most  successful  develop- 
ment of  the  cooperative  marketing  principle  for  food- 
stuffs is  found  among  the  citrus  food  producers  of  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  there  should 
be  such  eftort  at  Washington  to  put  over  a  new  co- 
operative marketing  act.  Since  the  laws  as  they  stand 
are  good  enough  for  the  organizations  in  California, 
why  should  they  be  further  muddled  with  for  anybody 
else?  However  this  may  be,  the  cooperative  marketing 
bill  has  the  endorsement  of  the  farmer  organizations 
throughout  the  country  and  is  being  promoted  by  the 
farm  bloc — or  rather,  we  should  say,  it  is  being  pro- 
moted by  the  promoters  of  the  farm  bloc.     But  while 


thus  favored  the  pending  bill  is  opposed  by  students 
of  economics,  who  pronounce  it  vicious  because  its  pur- 
pose is  to  produce  a  monopoly  and  a  monopolistic  con- 
trol of  food  production.  It  is  a  scheme,  so  its  critics 
declare,  leading  up  to  centralization  of  control  of  food 
products,  well  safe-guarded  from  anti-trust  laws.  It  is 
significant  that  Barney  Baruch  is  acting  as  financial 
adviser  to  the  leaders  in  this  cooperative  project. 


A  NEW  NATIONAL  ALIGNMENT. 


to  prisons  and 
insane  asylums, 
a  vast  deal  of 
the    drys.     This 


A  Proposal  That  Republicans  and  Democrats  of  Conservative 
Mind  Shall  Cc-operate  in  Politics, 


.■\s  the  census  bulletins  relating 
penal  institutions,  statistics  of  the 
etc.,  come  out  they  are  affording 
comfort  both  to  the  wets  and  to 
because  anybody  can  takj  the  figures  and  make 
them  show  anything  that  may  be  desired.  Under 
one  interpretation  prohibition  is  a  failure ;  under  an- 
other it  is  a  howling  success.  Of  striking  importance 
is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  prisoners  in  Federal 
penitentiaries  increased  from  3018  on  July  1,  1917, 
to  5440  on  July  1,  1922.  In  the  same  period  the  num- 
ber of  inmates  in  state  prisons  increased  from  41,871  to 
44,283;  the  number  of  persons  confined  in  municipal 
and  police  stations  decreased  from  25,855  to  21,635. 
Now  the  wets  find  comfort  in  the  statistics  of  Federal 
and  state  prisons,  while  the  drys  are  made  happy  by 
the  decrease  in  the  inmates  of  city  prisons  and  police 
stations  because  this  manifestly  points  to  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  drunk  and  disorderly  cases.  Increase  in 
the  figures  of  Federal  prisons  is  due  to  circumstances 
easily  explained.  The  prohibition  laws  have  compelled 
the  Federal  judiciary  to  take  on  the  functions  of  police 
courts  to  such  an  extent  that  Congress  has  had  to  add 
more  than  twenty  new  judges  to  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  bench.  If  the  prohibition  laws  have  largely 
increased  the  population  of  Federal  penitentiaries  by 
sending  to  them  a  large  number  of  persons  convicted 
of  bootlegging  and  allied  offenses,  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  deduce  therefrom  that  the  prohibition  laws  are  a 
failure.  Aside  from  this,  there  is  to  be  considered  that 
a  great  war  in  which  this  country  participated  has  been 
fought  and  finished  in  the  period  covered  by  the  cur- 
rent reports.  Following  a  great  war  criminality  invari- 
ably increases.  Again,  increase  in  the  number  of  in- 
mates in  state  prisons  and  county  jails  is  at  a  percentage 
rate  fairly  normal  compared  with  the  normal  rate  in 
increase  of  population.  On  the  whole  then  it  seems  un- 
reasonable to  assume — however  they  may  be  regarded — 
that  the  prohibitory  laws  have  produced  and  are  solely 

responsible  for  an  excessive  increase  in  criminality. 

■■■  

LETTERS  TO   THE  EDITOR. 


Eminently  Worthy. 

Sax  Francisco,  November  17,  1922. 
To  THE  Editor — Sir:  Why  not  offer  Justice  Shaw  to  Wash- 
ington for  President  Harding's  consideration  as  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's sons  worthy  of  filling  one  of  the  judgeships  soon  to 
be  named?  He  is  a  lifelong  Republican — a  kindly  man — 
whose  legal  ability  no  one  questions.  H.  S.  Moore. 


Side  Light  on  the  Oregon  Education  Law. 

Sax  Francisco,  November  20.  1922. 

Dear  Mr.  Holjian  :  In  re  your  "Lock-Step"  editorial, 
please  read  the  enclosed  dispatch,  which  casts  a  sidelight  on 
the   situation   in   Oregon : 

Portland,  Ore.,  November  11. — The  majority  in  favor  of  the 
compulsorj-  school  attendance  bill,  passed  by  the  voters  of  Oregon 
in  the  election  of  last  Tuesday,  will  approximate  16,000.  This 
became  evident  today,  when  90  per  cent,  of  the  vote  bad  been  tabu- 
lated. Advocates  of  the  measure  themselves  had  not  anticipated  so 
large  a  majority  although   they   had   expected  to  win. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  already  have  announced  that  they  will 
contest  it  in  the  courts  on  the  ground  of  alleged  unconstitutionality. 
Whether  they  will  seek  to  enjoin  Governor  Olcott  from  certifying 
the  bill,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  it  from  being  declared  law,  or 
wait  until  it  becomes  effective  four  years  hence  and  then  bring 
proceedings  designed  to  prevent  its  enforcement,  they  have  not 
decided.  If  the  former  course  is  decided  on  the  attack  will  be  made 
early  in  January.  Joseph  A.  Hill,  head  of  a  private  school  for 
boys  here  and  director  of  one  of  the  organizations  which  opposed 
the  bill,  said  decision  as  to  the  course  to  be  followed  would  be 
made  soon. 

The  victory  for  the  bill  was  won  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
newspaper  publicity  was  preponderatingly  on  the  side  of  the  op- 
ponents. Two  of  the  most  influential  Portland  newspapers  actively 
opposed  it.  None  openly  favored  it.  Opponents  carried  their  adver- 
tising campaign  all  over  the  state  and  into  papers  small  and  large 
everj- where.  Proponents  confined  their  advertising  campaign  to  a 
comparatively  few  advertisements.  Paid  speakers  and  volunteer 
speakers  who  made  public  addresses  also  were  largely  on  the  side 
of  the  opponents.  Advocates  said  comparatively  little,  but  results 
showed  they   were   not   to  be  swayed    from   their   determination. 

One  of  the  facts  brought  out  during  the  campaign  was  that  in 
five  public  school  districts  of  Oregon,  wherein  the  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  taxation  of  the  whole  district,  all  the  teachers  are 
Roman  Catholic  nuns  who  appear  in  school  in  their  religious  garb. 
This  fact  was  used  as  an  offset  to  the  arguments  being  made  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  that  the  rights  of  minorities  would  be  infringed 
by  the  proposed  bill.  In  the  districts  referred  to  the  Protestant 
minorities  had  been  outvoted  by  Roman  Catholics,  who  thus  turned 
the   public    schools  over  to   their  own   organizations. 

The  bill  just  adopted  will  become  effective  in  September,  1926. 
Thereafter,  by  its  provisions,  all  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  sixteen,  inclusive,  must  attend  the  public  schools  five  days  a 
week  during  the   school  year. 

-■      ■  ♦ 
These  Many  Years— and  Again! 

New   York,   November  21,    1922. 

Editor  Argonal-t — Dear  Sir:  You  have  in  the  past  re- 
ceived from  the  undersigned  a  donation  in  behalf  of  the  San 
Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,  when  it  put  its  best 
foot  forward,  to  make  as  many  families  as  possible  happy  on 
Thanksgiving. 

Will  vou  kindly  do  so  again  this  vear,  with  the  enclosed 
fifty  doUars.  and  oblige.  M.  R.-M.  F. 

[With  enclosure  of  $50.] 


(New  York  Herald.) 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, statesman,  philosopher,  has  come  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  our  two  dominant  political  parties  have  ceased  to  be 
efficient  instruments  for  carrying  on  our  public  business  of 
today. 

Dr.  Butler  is  no  political  theorist.  He  is  a  hard-headed, 
clear-thinking,  practical  man  in  his  politics  as  he  is  in  his 
educational  and  administrative  work.  Dr.  Butler  has  been  a 
Republican  all  his  life,  a  stalwart  Republican  at  that.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  great  figures  in  state  and 
national  conventions  and  one  of  the  great  figures  in  guiding 
and  shaping  the  policies  of  the  party. 

In  1912  on  the  death  of  James  S.  Sherman,  candidate  for 
Vice-President  on  Mr.  Taft's  ticket,  Dr.  Butler  was  put  on 
the  ticket  by  the  Republican  National  Committee  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  With  such  a  setting  it  is  obvious  that  Dr.  Butler 
is  no  political  renegade.  So  when  he  comes  out  clearly  and 
strongly  for  a  new  political  alignment,  as  he  did  in  his  im- 
portant address  recently  before  the  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  Columbia  University,  his  utterances  carry  unusual 
weight  and  have  marked  significance. 

Referring  to  our  political  situation,  Dr.  Butler  says ; 
"In  our  approach  to  the  study  and  discussion  of  public 
problems,  we  are  misguided  and  blinded  by  the  shibboleths 
of  a  party  division  which  no  longer  represents  the  facts.  To- 
day the  division  of  office-holders,  office-seekers,  and  the  voting 
public  into  Republicans  and  Democrats  means  little  or  nothing 
except  struggle  for  public  place  and  public  authority.  In  the 
Congress  at  Washington  and  in  many  of  the  states,  these 
party  names  have  only  the  reminiscent  significance  of  the 
label  on  an  empty  bottle  of  champagne. 

"The  time  has  come  to  move  toward  higher  ground.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  Republicans  and  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Democrats  who  are  insubstantial  agreement  on 
all  fundamentals,  should  speedily  find  ways  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessar>'  to  form  a  Democrat-Republican  party 
(to  revive  a  name  that  was  in  use  in  this  country  a  centurj' 
ago),  which  would  represent  the  predominant  liberalism  of 
our  people.  Over  against  such  a  progressive  liberal  party 
there  would  naturally  be  organized  a  distinctly  radical  party, 
to  which  should  go  all  those  who  now  call  themselves  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans,  but  who  are  in  reality  neither. 

"We  should  then  have  an  honest  and  sincere  division  of 
political  forces  in  this  country,  and  the  voters,  young  and  old. 
would  be  able  to  choose,  without  being  misled  by  false  sym- 
bols and  meaningless  traditions,  whether  they  preferred  to 
throw  their  influence  with  the  progressive  liberal  group  or 
with  the  radical  group. 

"Under  such  a  reorganization  of  political  forces,  our  con- 
structive liberals  would  be  brought  face  to  face  with  our  de- 
structive radicals,  and  the  question  whether  the  American 
Federal  form  of  government  established  by  the  Constitution 
should  be  preser\-ed  and  extended  to  meet  new  needs  and  to 
solve  new  problems,  or  whether  it  should  be  wholly  or  in 
part  overturned  and  discarded,  would  be  sharply  presented  to 
the  American  people.  Under  such  circumstances  American 
political  education   would  proceed   apace. 

"It  is  my  frequently  expressed  judgment  that  free  institu- 
tions can  be  effectivel3-  maintained  over  anj- considerable  period 
of  time  only  by  the  two-partj'  system.  The  two  parties  must, 
however,  be  really  two,  and  not  merely  two  shades  or  aspects 
of  one.  The  appeal  to  differ  must  be  an  honest  and  sincere 
appeal,  and  when  a  party  wins  or  loses  in  submitting  its  pro- 
gramme to  the  electorate,  we  must  know  distinctlv  what  it  is 
that  has  been  won  or  lost.  Othenvise,  our  political  battles 
are  sham  battles,  our  political  slogans  are  meaningless  and  we 
are  acting  in  a  fashion  unworthy  alike  of  our  obligations  and 
of  our  opportunities. 

"The  overwhelming  majority'  of  Americans  believe  in  their 
Constitution,  their  Federal  form  of  government,  their  guaran- 
tees of  civil  and  political  liberty  and  their  independent  ju- 
diciary. But  this  overwhelming  majority,  by  maintaining  a 
purely  artificial  division  among  themselves,  play  directly  and 
daily  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  America  as  we  know 
it.  The  struggle  for  place  and  for  public  authority  is  so  keen 
that  a  relatively  small  minority  can  by  threatening  party  suc- 
cess or  party  pride  gain  marked  concessions  for  its  own 
peculiar  views  against  the  will  and  the  principles  of  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  bear  the  same  party  name. 

"The  radical  and  the  destructionist  is  entitled  to  his 
opinions,  and  to  do  what  he  properly  can  to  secure  their  approval 
by  steadily  increasing  numbers  of  his  fellow-citizens.  But  he 
is  not  entitled  to  do  all  this  under  false  pretenses  and  while 
wearing  a  false  uniform.  So  long  as  present  party  conditions 
continue  destructive  radicalism  will  gain  increasing  influence 
in  this  country-  and  will  do  increasing  damage,  just  because 
it  is  in  position  shrewdly  to  use  one  reluctant  partj^  organiza- 
tion and  then  the  other,  and  to  play  them  off  against  each 
other,  to  the  great  entertainment,  you  may  be  sure,  of  Beelze- 
bub and  all  his  admirers." 

Dr.  Butler's  vision  was  never  more  clear  than  it  is  in  respect 
of  our  present  unsound  political  situation. 

The  conviction  has  long  been  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  that  something  was  wrong  with  us  politically.  The 
sense  that  .our  two  political  parties  were  not  playing  straight 
with  us,  that  the  issues  between  them  were  manufactured 
issues,  that  they  were  insincere  issues,  that  they  were 
ephemeral  issues  without  bottom  and  substance,  gripped  the 
conscience  of  the  nation. 

And  it  is  because  of  this  groping  in  the  darkness  that  a 
deadly  apathy  has  possessed  the  nation  in  respect  of  its  poli- 
tics. We  say  deadly  apathy  because  without  keen,  individual, 
vital  interest  in  the  politics  of  a  democracy  on  the  part  of  its 
citizens  no  democracy  can  progress  along  right  lines,  no 
democracy  can  last. 

No  expression  better  fits  conditions  of  today  than  that  wise 
expression  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "You  can  fool  some  of  the 
people  all  the  time,  and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time, 
but  you  can  not  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 

And  fooling  the  people,  making  fools  of  the  people,  is  what 
these  two  old  political  parties  are  doing  and  have  been  doing 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century — doing  because  there  are  no  longer 
any  genuine,  basic  issues  between  them. 

The  fault  isn't  so  much  with  the  men  who  dominate  these 
parties  today,  with  the  men  who  live  off  these  parties,  with 
the  men  who  make  politics  their  business,  as  it  is  with  the 
.\merican  people,  who  have  permitted  themselves  to  become 
the  tools  of  crooked  politics. 

The  men  manning  our  political  parties  today  are  no  worse 
than  the  men  who  have  manned  our  political  parties  in  other 
times.  But  in  these  other  times  the  citizens  of  the  country 
took  a  vital  interest  in  their  government  and  the  machinery 
that   operated  their  government. 

There  is  no  power  among  men  which,  unchecked  and  un- 
controlled by  a  superior  power  that  imposes  on  it  balance  and 
poise,  \vill  not  gradually  become  dishonest,  overbearing,  auto- 
cratic,  impossible. 

The  response  of  the  public  to  Mr.  Munsey's  address  de- 
livered at  the  American  Bankers'  Association  recently  held 
in  this  city  in  which  he  set  forth  the  dangers  of  our  present 
political  situation  and  pointed  the  remedy  makes  it  clear  that 
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he  gave  definite  expression  to  sentiments  deep  rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people,  but  as  yet  indefinite  in  phrase 
aand  name.  ...  ,  „f 

And  now  Dr.  Butler,  with  his  keen  intellect  and  power  of 
position,  comes  forward,  eloquently  urging  the  menace  of  citi- 
zenship apathv  and  of  citizenship  drifting  m  our  politics  He 
urges  what  Mr.  Munsev  urges,  that  we  must  have  a  reallgn- 
ment  in  our  politics,  a  realignment  true  to  the  sentiments  ot 
the  American  people,  true  to  the  belief,  the  conviction  of  the 
American  people. 

VOICES  FROM  THE  PRESS. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE   ELECTIONS. 
(Washington   Star.) 

Senator  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin,  announcing  bis  pro- 
oramme  of  progressivisra,  which  includes  a  determined  oppo- 
sition to  certain  pending  legislative  proposals,  assails  tHe 
practice  which  keeps  in  Congress  for  three  months  alter  a 
national  election  men  who  have  been  deieated  at  the  polls. 
This  raises  an  old  question,  often  discussed,  and  as  oiten 
laid  aside  as  involving  great  difScuIties  in  correction.  I  he 
Federal  election  schedule  was  established  at  the  outset  on  the 
basis  of  existing  conditions.  Communications  were  difficult 
and  slow.  A  complete  poll  of  the  balloting  could  not  possibly 
be  had  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  government 
within  one  or  possiblv  two  months.  It  was  contemplated  that 
the  retiring  Congress  should  finish  its  work  while  the  per- 
sonnel of  its  successor  was  being  determined. 

As  communications  have  been  improved  and  made  more 
speedy  the  system  has  developed  differently  from  the  ex- 
pectation of  "the  founders.  The  newly-elected  Congress  is 
k-nown  to  a  man  before  the  next  regular  sessions  begins. 
Ever  since  the  telegraph  was  established,  therefore,  there  has 
been  the  possibility  of  a  repudiated  Congress  continuing  for 
three  months  or  more  at  work  after  the  verdict  of  the  people 
has  been  rendered  and  become  generally  known. 

To  correct  this  condition  it  will  be  necessary  to  shift  the 
■whole  political  calendar.  The  Constitution  contemplates  that 
the  retiring  Congress  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice-President.  It  therefore  must  sit  after 
the  presidential  election.  This  requirement  is  based  upon  a 
logical  principle  that  the  new  Congress,  chosen  at  the  same 
time  as  the  President,  may  itself  be  subject  to  the  question 
of  legality-.  Moreover,  the  vote-canvassing  or  retiring  Con- 
gress must  be  in  session  before  the  inauguration  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  order  to  certify  to  his  election. 

These  questions  have  arisen  heretofore  in  connection  with 
the  proposal  to  change  the  date  of  the  inauguration.  W'hen- 
ever  the  more  clement  date  of  the  last  Thursday  in  April — 
the  time  historically  appropriate  owing  to  it  having  been  the 
date  of  George  Washington's  induction  into  office — is  pro- 
posed objection  is  raised  that  this  would  prolong  the  term 
of  the  retiring  and  possibly  repudiated  Congress,  and  a 
counter  plan  is  usually  advanced  to  curtail  that  term  and  have 
the  new  Congress  to  assemble  and  the  President  inaugurated 
earlj'  in  January-.  But  this  would  require  the  old  Congress 
to  assemble  at  some  time  subsequent  to  the  election  and  can- 
vass the  vote,  unless  the  system  were  fundamental^-  changed 
and  the  newly-elected  Congress  were  made  the  canvassing 
body.  If  the  newly-elected  Congress  were  charged  with  this 
duty  it  would  have  to  go  in  session,  before  the  inauguration 
of  the  President,  sufficiently  in  advance  to  provide  against  a 
hiatus  in  the  presidential  office. 

Taken  altogether,  the  issue  raised  by  Senator  La  Follette 
does  not  lend  itself  to  easy  solution,  even  if  a  change  in 
practice  were  desirable.  There  are  certain  advantages  in  the 
retention  of  the  old  Congress  in  being  after  an  election  just 
as  there  are  undoubtedly,  at  least  in  theory,  advantages  in 
immediately  putting  the  popular  will  into  effect  through  a 
prompt  assemblage  of  the  national  legislature. 


THE   SAN   FRANCISCO   "ARGONAUT." 
(Theodore  Price  in  Commerce  and  Finance,  New  York.) 

The  Argonaut,  now  in  its  fortj'-sixth  year,  is  as  vigorous 
as  ever  under  the  editorship  of  Alfred  Holman,  who,  like  his 
paper,  is  kno\\'n  throughout  the  world  of  journalism  and  letters. 
It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  there  is  another  weekly  publica- 
tion an^nvhere  that  has  a  more  distinguished  body  of  readers 
than  the  Argonaut  or  wields  as  much  influence  in  proportion 
to  its  circulation. 

From  the  first  issue  it  has  been  unique  in  its  literarj-  quality. 
its  independence,   and  its  courage. 

As  a  newspaper  it  has  always  been  conspicuous  for  its  per- 
sonality' and  the  djTiastj-  of  talent  by  which  it  has  been  edited 
through  its  now  long  life.  Here  is  to  its  continued  success 
and  power.  It  is  often  ultra  conservative,  and -I  frequently 
differ  from  it,  but  my  disagreement  with  its  able  expositions 
does  not  diminish  my  pleasure  in  reading  them.  The  Argonaut 
is  a  national  institution  of  which  San  Francisco  is  and  mav 
well  be  proud.  . 

MEXICO'S  M.AN^CEUVRE. 

(New  York  Times.) 

The  Mexican  government  seems  to  think  that  it  has  very 
cleverly  scored  off  the  American  State  Department.  It  an- 
nounced in  its  own  Congress,  and  sent  word  to  all  the  South 
and  Central  American  republics,"  that  the  United  States  had 
been  detected  in  an  intolerable  attempt  to  dictate  Mexican 
domestic  legislation.  If  the  intention  of  the  Obregon  gov- 
ernment by  this  move  was  to  provoke  a  great  outburst  of 
patriotic  resentment  and  to  insure  an  enthusiastic  rallying  of 
the  Deputies  to  its  support,  the  success  achieved  was  in- 
stantaneous. But  in  any  far-sighted  view  of  the  really  im- 
portant questions  pending  with  the  United  States  this  adroit 
diplomatic  stroke,  as  it  might  be  thought  by  the  ilexican 
government,   must  be  considered  highly  ill-judged. 

Secretary  Hughes,  restraining  his  indignation  at  what  he 
might  have  denounced  as  a  breach  of  confidence,  gives  a 
plain  tale  of  the  actual  occurrences.  In  line  with  the  con- 
ciliatory attitude  of  our  government  toward  Mexico,  an 
alternative  to  the  original  demand  that  a  treatv  be  signed 
securing  American  property  rights  in  Mexico  had  been  pro- 
posed. It  was  argued  that  the  end  desired  could  be  reached 
by  an  act  of  the  Mexican  Congress.  The  suggestion  was  that 
by  legislation  the  apparent  menace  to  American  interests  con- 
tained in  the  famous  Article  XXVII  of  the  Mexican  Consti- 
tution could  be  removed.  Thereupon  a  draft  of  the  bill  was 
shown  to  our  charge  d'affaires  at  Mexico  Citv  and  bv  him 
sent  on  to  the  State  Department.  Secretary  Hughes  de'clares 
that  he  supposed  his  opinion  was  sought  in  this  way  by  the 
Mexican  government  itself,  and  that  it  would  not  be  unwel- 
come. In  deciding  that  some  parts  of  the  measure  as  drafted 
were  not  satisfactory  to  our  government  he  thought  that  he 
was  doing  only  what  the  Mexican  government  desired  him  to 
do,  and  that  he  was  merely  contributing  to  the  agreed  settle- 
ment for  which  both  sides  were  hoping.  Far  from  any  idea 
ot  interyening  or  dictating  in  a  matter  of  internal  lawmaking 
m  Mexico,  he  believed  that  he  was  working  acceptably  for 
the  restoration  ot  better  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Hvo 
countries  and  for  the  recognition,  as  soon  as  might  be  of 
the  Obregon  government  by  the  United  States.  But  now 'the 
.\lexica  1  government  has  made  its  flambovant  "gesture  "  and 
the  fat  IS  in  the  fire.  '  ' 

It  would  be  extreme  to  say,  in  the  light  of  what  we  now 
know,  that  the  Mexicans  laid  a  trap  for  Mr.  Hughes  It 
migh-    have   been   more   prudent   for   him   not   to   pronounce 


upon  the  bill  in  the  Mexican  Congress  until  it  had  been  given 
its  final  form  and  enacted.  But  his  motives  were  unquestion- 
ably friendly,  and  he  was  conscious  only  of  giving  the  advice 
and  help  which  he  supposed  to  be  requested.  The  result  is 
unfortunate,  for  now  Mexican  pride  has  been  successfully  in- 
flamed by  President  Obregon  and  the  entire  negotiation  with 
our  State  Department  given  a  most  unhappy  turn.  Explana- 
tions mav  follow  which  will  relieve  the  new  tension,  but  for 
the  prese'nt  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  whole  Mexican  ne- 
gotiation has  fallen  into  a  good  deal  of  a  mess. 

K.\NSAS  AND  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COURT. 
(Boston  Transcript.) 
There  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  impression  hereabout  that 
Governor  Henrv  J.  Allen  of  Kansas  was  defeated  for  re- 
election last  week.  Governor  Allen  himself  was  not  a  candi- 
date for  reaection.  It  is,  however,  true  that  the  voters  of 
Kansas  apparentlv  repudiated  his  policies  in  the  election  by 
choosing,  instead  of  the  candidate  whom  he  favored,  a  Demo- 
crat who  is  flatly  opposed  to  the  industrial  court  law.  But  it 
has  been  made  clear  by  the  Transcript's  correspondent  at  To- 
peka  that  this  proceeding  does  not  mean  the  repeal  of  the  law 
or  the  abolition  of  the  court,  since  the  Republicans  are  in  an. 
overwhelming  majority  in  the  new  legislature,  and  the  indus- 
trial court  is  approved  by  the  Repubacan  part>-  in  the  state. 
The  election  of  Davis  is  a  teature  of  the  general  protest  of 
Republican  voters  against  the  management  of  the  party,  but 
there  has  been  no  overturn  in  Kansas,  as  is  clearly  evidenced 
by  the  election  of  seven  Republican  congressmen  out  of  eight. 

Wifc     

OLD  FAVORITES. 


My  Lost  Youth. 
Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 

That  is  seated  by  the  sea; 
Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 
The   pleasant   streets   of   that   dear   old    town. 
And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me. 
And  a  verse  of  a  Lapland  song 
Is  haunting  my  memory  still : 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  can  see  the  shadowj-  lines  of  its  trees. 

And  catch,   in   sudden  gleams. 
The   sheen   of  the  far-surrounding  seas, 
And  islands  that  were  the  Hesperides 
Of  all  my  boyish  dreams. 

And  the  burden  of  that  old  song, 
It  murmurs  and  whispers  still : 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  remember  the  black  wharves  and  the  slips. 

And  the  sea-tides  tossing  free ; 
And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips. 
And  the  beautj"  and  raysterj-  of  the  ships. 
And  the  magic  of  the  sea. 

And  the  voice  of  that  waj-ward  song 
Is  singing  and  sa^-ing  still : 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  remember  the  bulwarks  by  the  shore, 

And  the   fort  upon  the   hill ; 
The  sunrise  gun  with  its  hollow  roar, 
The  drum-beat  repeated  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  the  bugle  wild  and  shrill. 
And  the  music  of  that  old  song 
Inrobs  in  my  memorj-  still: 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  remember  the  sea-fight   far  away, 

How  it  thunder'd  o'er  the  tide ! 
And  the  dead  sea-captains,  as  they  lay 
In  their  graves  o'erlooking  the  tranquil  bay 
W'here  they  in  battle  died. 

And  the  sound  of  that  mournful  song 
Goes  through  me  with  a  thrill : 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  can  see  the  breezy  dome  of  groves. 

The  shadows  of  Deering's  woods ; 
And  the  friendships  old  and  the  early  loves 
Come  back  with  a  Sabbath  sound,  as  of  doves 
In   quiet  neighborhoods. 

And  the  verse  of  that  sweet  old  song. 
It  flutters   and  murmurs  still: 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  remember  the  gleams  and  glooms  that  dart 

Across  the  schoolboy's  brain ; 
The  song  and  the  silence  in  the  heart. 
That  in  part  are  prophecies,  and  in  part 
Are  longings  wild  and  vain. 

And  the  voice  of  that  fitful  song 
Sings   on,   and   is   never   stiU : 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

There  are  things  of  which  I  may  not  speak ; 

There  are  dreams  that  can  not  die ; 
There  are  thoughts  that  make  the  strong  heart  weak. 
And  bring  a  pallor  into  the  cheek. 
And  a  mist  before  the  eye. 

And  the  words  of  that  fatal  song 
Come  over  me  like  a  chill : 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

Strange  to  me  now  are  the  forms  I  meet 

When  I  visit  the  dear  old  town  ; 
But  the  native  air  is  pure  and  sweet. 
And  the  trees  that  o'ershadow  each  well-known  street. 
As  they  balance  up  and  down. 
Are  singing  the  beautiful  song. 
Are  sighing  and  whispering  still : 
"A  boy's  vnW  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

And  Deering's  woods  are  fresh  and  fair. 

And  with  joy  that  is  almost  pain 
My  heart  goes  back  to  wander  there. 
And  among  the  dreams  of  the  days  that  were 
I  find  my  lost  youth   again. 

And  the  strange  and  beautiful  song. 
The  groves  are  repeating  it  still : 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 
— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfello'd.'. 
^■fc 

The  island  of  Jersey  in  the  British  Channel  has  had 
no  income  tax,  and  as  a  result  it  has  been  invaded  to 
such  an  extent  from  London  as  to  cause  a  serious 
housing  shortage.     California  is  in  no  such  danger. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Owen  Wister.  author  of  "The  \'irginian"'  and  other 
novels  of  American  life,  is  a  great-grandson  of  Charles 
Kemble,  the  famous  Shakespearean  actor. 

Professor  Ernest  L.  Bogart  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  has  recently  sailed  for  Persia  to  serve  for  a 
year  as  advisor  to  the  Persian  government  on  banking 
and  currency. 

Maxim  Gorky,  the  Russian  novelist,  and  Chaliapin, 
vhe  newest  great  discovery  in  the  operatic  world,  were 
brought  up  in  the  same  poorer-class  street  in  Kazan, 
the  capital  of  an  eastern  province  of  Russia. 

Mrs.  Grafton  Minot,  the  brilliant  granddaughter  of 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  is  manifesting  her  heredity  of  five 
generations  of  political  pedigree.  Two  years  ago  she 
took  a  course  in  public  speaking  in  the  interests  of  her 
frequent  addresses  before  the  voters  of  the  Bay  state, 
and  she  has  recently  matriculated  in  a  school  of  political 
economy  and  civil  government.  She  is  rarely  absent 
from  either  Senate  or  House  gallery  when  a  notable 
speech  is  announced  and  is  a  devoted  reader  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Clemenceau's  appearance  is  being  described  copiously 
in  every  paper  in  the  countr}',  but  whatever  his  per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies,  according  to  a  Xew  York  "film 
editor"  who  has  edited  miles  of  war  film,  the  "Tiger" 
is  onlv  infallibly  recognized  by  his  extraordinary  soft 
hat  which  he  wore  in  every  picture  taken  of  him  during 
the  war,  and  which  is  described  by  the  film  expert  as 
follows:  "It  looked  as  if  the  famous  statesman  had 
carefully  sat  upon  it  and  then  rolled  it  up  in  his  pocket 
for  a  time  before  donning  it." 

E.  Scrymgeour,  prohibitionist  and  political  dark  horse 
of  the  recent  British  elections,  who  defeated  Winston- 
Churchill  at  Dundee,  is  said  to  be  quite  as  picturesque 
a  figure  as  the  former  secretary  for  the  colonies — 
though  in  a  different  fashion.  Scrymgeour,  who  is 
noted  as  the  soap-box  orator  of  Dundee,  is  described 
by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  as  "a  man  of  fanatical  con- 
victions, with  a  raucous  voice  and  a  violent  style  of 
oratory."  Now  that  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
war  and  a  few  memoirs  have  been  published  about  it, 
the  inevitable  reaction  has  set  in  against  the  men  who 
ran  the  war.  Hence  the  rise  of  the  Scrymgeour  type 
of   politician. 

Robert  Low  Bacon,  who  was  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  Congress  from  the  first  district  of  New  York 
State,  thus  succeeding  Frederick  C.  Hicks,  is  the  son 
of  Robert  Bacon,  Secretary  of  State  under  Roosevelt, 
and  afterward  ambassador  to  France.  Mr.  Bacon's 
youth  was  spent  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1907,  and  has  been  quietly  train- 
ing for  a  political  career  ever  since.  During  the  world 
war  he  was  a  major  of  artillery  in  the  Xew  York  di- 
vision under  General  Cornelius  \'anderbilt.  Mr.  Bacon 
was  married  in  1913  to  Miss  Virginia  Murray  and  has 
since  resided  in  Westbury,  where  he  has  an  extensive 
estate. 

Dr.  Carl  Joseph  Wilhelm  Cuno,  director  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American steamship  line,  who  succeeds  Joseph 
Wirth  as  premier  of  the  German  Republic,  is  popular 
with  the  majority  of  Socialists  as  well  as  with  the 
Central,  Industrial,  and  Democratic  parties.  Dr.  Cuno 
had  resigned  from  the  service  of  the  German  govern- 
ment in  1917,  where  he  had  rendered  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  unraveling  of  the  intricate  valuable  assist- 
lems  that  resulted  from  the  world  war.  In  1918,  on  the 
death  of  Albert  Ballin,  Cuno  became  director-general 
of  the  Hamburg-American  line.  In  1919  and  1920  he 
was  called  upon  by  his  government  to  participate  as 
one  of  the  German  experts  in  the  armistice  negotiations 
at  Treves  and  Brussels  and  later  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions at  Versailles  and  the  reparations  conference  at 
Brussels.  Dr.  Cuno  was  bom  in  Suhl,  Thuringia,  Ger- 
many, July  2,  1876.  His  father  was  a  privy  councillor 
in  the  German  ministr)\  Cimo,  who  is  interested  in  a 
number  of  German  shipping  concerns,  has  many  friends 
in  shipping  circles  in  the  United  States. 

Prince  Gelasie  Caetani,  a  member  of  the  Italian  royal 
family  and  one-time  a  "mucker"  in  the  Cahfornia  Grass 
Valley  mines,  has  been  appointed  Italian  Ambassador 
to  Washington.  The  prince  has  been  the  mayor  of 
Rome  for  the  past  year  or  two  Caetani  was  an  archi- 
tect by  profession,  but  was  bitten  with  the  idea  of 
frontier  life  upon  meeting  Cecil  Rhodes  in  Paris  some- 
where around  1900.  Rhodes  discouraged  South  Africa, 
but  introduced  the  young  Italian  to  Henning  Jennings, 
a  Californian.  Jennings  gave  the  prince  letters  to  John 
Ha3-s  Hammond  and  Fred  \\'.  Bradley,  and  in  1902 
Caetani  came  to  America.  In  one  3'ear  he  had  gradu- 
ated from  Columbia  University  and  then  he  wired 
Bradley  for  a  job.  He  came  \\  e_5t  and  for  three  years 
worked  as  a  regular  miner  in  the  Bimker  Hill  and  Sulli- 
van mines  in  Idaho.  Later  he  worked  underground  in 
Mexico,  Alaska,  and  Grass  Valley.  In  1910  he  opened 
an  office  as  a  mining  engineer  in  San  Francisco,  and  in 
1912  went  into  partnership  with  Albert  Burch  of  this 
city,  where  he  remained  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
During  the  war  Caetani  saw  real  service  and  was  deco- 
rated by  his  government,  and  in  December,  1920,  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  Rome,  having  been  active  in 
Italian  politics.  The  prince  is  a  son  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Sermoneta.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pacific  U^nion. 
Bohemian,  and  Engineers'  clubs  while  a  resident  of 
San   Francisco. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  VOICE  THAT  BOUGHT  A  CASTLE. 

♦■  — 

Autobiography  of  Emma  Calve  Depicts  the  Career  of  a  Great 
Stage  Artist. 


Suppose  a  poor  child  in  France  said  to  her  play- 
mates: "Some  day  I  shall  buy  me  that  castle."  And 
suppose  "some  day"  came,  and  she  bought  the  castle. 
Would  tliat  be  Romance,  with  a  large,  upper-case  R? 
It  would — unbelievable  Romance,  which  as  Dunsany 
would  say  is  the  very  best  sort,  and  in  fact  the  only 
thing  that  is  Romance:  the  reaUzation  of  the  impossible. 
That  happened. 

Suppose  you  were  half  a  honeymoon  couple,  either 
half  you  are  qualified  to  be,  and  you  and  the  other  half 
were  floating  in  a  gondola  on  the  Grand  Canal,  floating 
amid  palaces,  under  a  silver  moon,  in  a  city  of  un- 
earthly beauty.  That  would  be  Romance,  too;  and,  one 
would  think,  quite  enough  at  one  time,  and  more  than 
one  really  deserved.  But  suppose  in  addition  there  came 
floating  across  the  dreaming  waters,  from  another  gon- 
dola, a  wondrous,  velvet  voice,  one  of  the  great  voices 
of  the  world,  pouring  out  golden  arias  from  the  world's 
greatest  composers,  melodies  that  welled  from  the  heart 
of  a  hurt  nightingale,  rendered  with  the  truest  art  of  a 
matchless  singer;  songs  after  song  until  the  sorrow  that 
impelled  them  was  exhausted.  That  happened,  too.  It 
must  have  been  earth's  highest  hour  of  art.  It  could 
happen  once,  but  every  chance  and  probability  are 
against  its  ever  happening  again.  Not  a  box-holder  in 
the  Diamond  Horseshoe  of  the  Metropolitan  could  buy 
that  magic  hour,  or  bring  its  poignant  beauty  back  to 
earth. 

Emma  Calve  was  the  poor  little  French  child,  and 
the  singer  of  the  Grand  Canal.  In  "My  Life"  she  tells 
us  of  both  these  incidents.  Her  song  that  wondrous 
night  was  forced  from  her  by  some  one  of  those  sorrows 
that  persist  in  invading  the  lives  of  the  most  envied 
women,  against  which  not  even  the  ballot  seems  able 
altogether  to  protect  them.  She  does  not  tell  us  just 
what  grieved  her,  but  gives  us  this  account  of  its  ex- 
traordinary result: 

Ah !  To  sing !  To  sing  once  more  before  I  died !  To  cry 
my  anguish  to  the  night  before  the  eternal  silence  should 
tngulf  me  ! 

Likv:  one  distraught,  I  threw  my  cloak  about  me  and  went 
out  into  the  r.viiit.  A  barque  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  stone 
stairway  outside  my  door.  I  found  myself  seated  in  it,  float- 
ing along  the  still  canal,  between  the  dark  water  and  the 
darker  sky.  I  began  to  sing,  madly,  passionately,  all  the  songs 
I  had  ever  known.  Gay  or  sad,  tender  or  tragic,  they  poured 
from  my  lips  in  a  turbulent  flood.  I  sang  as  though  I  would 
never  sing  again,  spending  my  strength,  my  grief,  my  life ; 
giving  to  the  unresponding  shadows  all  that  I  had  of  beauty 
and  of  art. 

Only  v,/hen  my  voice  died  in  my  throat,  and  my  parched 
lips  could  make  no  further  sound,  did  I  realize  my  strange 
situation.  As  one  who  painfully  returns  to  reality  from  the 
uncharted  seas  of  fever  and  delirium,  I  looked  about.  I  saw 
where  I  was,  and  became  conscious  of  what  I  had  been 
doing. 

All  around  me  a  moving  mass  of  small  boats  pushed  and 
jostled.  They  had  gathered  from  every  side  like  spectre  ships 
filled  with  whispering,  wonderinsr  people.  In  a  barque  that 
almost  touched  my  own,  I  could  see  a  young  couple,  closely 
embraced,  watching  me  with  a  startled,  ardent  gaze.  How 
long  had  my  voice  been  leading  this  phantom  procession 
through  the  night  ? 

I  shrank  back  under  the  hood  of  my  gondola,  my  one 
desire  to  hide  from  these  people  I  had  so  strangely  evoked  ! 
I  gave  my  gondolier  the  address  of  a  friend  whom  I  knew 
to  be  absent  and  in  whose  empty  palazzo  I  could  take 
sanctuarj'.  Many  hours  later,  when  I  thought  the  way  was 
open,  I  left  my  place  of  refuge.  As  I  stepped  into  the 
waiting  gondola,  a  black  shadow  slipped  out  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  building  opposite  and  followed  me  to  my  hotel. 
The  lovers  on  the  lagoon  had  not  given  up  the  vigil,  and 
had  waited  to  discover  ray  real  abiding  place! 

The  next  morning  a  bouquet  of  flowers  was  brought  to  me 
with   this  message: 

"From  Paul  and  Jeanne,  who  love  each  other  greatly  and 
to  whom  you  have  given  an  unforgettable  night !  May  the 
blessing  of  God  be  upon  you,  you  who  are  the  bearer  of  the 
Fire  Divine." 

No  matter  in  what  part  of  the  world  the  singer  may 
be,  the  anniversary-  of  that  night  brings  a  message  of 
love  and  gratitude  from  the  mysterious  Paul  and 
Jeanne.  To  sweeten  life  in  such  fashion  is  given  to 
very  few.  It  is  poetic  justice  that  one  who  can  so 
sweeten  it  should  own  a  castle. 

Mme.  Calve  has  written  a  good  piece  of  autobiog- 
raphy, one  that  shows  a  reliable  sense  of  values.  About 
such  a  person  there  are  certain  things  one  naturally 
wishes  to  know,  and  she  tells  them,  simply  and  directly, 
and  with  no  effect  of  egotism,  pardonable  though  it 
might  have  been.  True,  the  book  contains  much  about 
Calve.  But  there  is  nothing  here  that  modesty  should 
have  concealed.  We  naturally  like  to  learn  of  the  early 
manifestations  of  such  abilities,  and  she  gives  us  this 
among  other  incidents  of  her  childhood  in  a  remote 
district  of  southern  France: 

Once  back  at  the  convent,  it  was  my  turn  to  make  my 
comrades  tremble.  I  told  them  the  tales  I  had  heard,  with 
additions  and  amplifications  of  my  own.  I  finally  discovered 
a  way  of  singing  them  in  a  weird  minor  key,  a  sort  of  melodi- 
ous chant,  which  I  improvised  as  I  went  along,  and  which 
added  greatly  to  the  effect. 

I  remember  .learing  a  colloquy  between  one  of  the  sisters 
of  the  convent  and  a  small  comrade  of  mine. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  child?"  the  sister  asked. 
"Why  are  you  crying?" 

"Oh,  ma  strur !"  the  child  answered,  all  in  tears.  "What 
fun  we  are  having!  Emma  Calve  is  making  us  cry  with  her 
songs !" 

The  great  "Carmen"  was  born  in  the  Department  of 
Aveyron,  "on  a  wild  and  rocky  upland  of  the  Cevennes 


Mountains,  where  my  forbears  had  lived  for  coimtless 
generations."  One  of  her  earliest  recollections'  is  of  a 
bit  of  play  acting  imder  critical  circumstances.  Her 
parents  moved  into  Spain,  and  there  she  had  to  serve, 
at  the  early  age  of  five  years,  as  a  blind  for  a  wounded 
young  Carlist  her  mother  had  hidden  in  the  child's  bed. 
It  was  a  "sleeping  part."  She  felt  a  great  responsi- 
bility, and  played  it  well,  and  the  wounded  Carlist  got 
away  in  safety  from  the  Spanish  soldiers.  Soon  after 
she  strayed  into  a  gipsy  camp,  and  from  that  adventure 
she  learned  the  wandering  people  and  their  ways.  Later 
it  served  her  in  good  stead  when  she  came  to  costume 
and  interpret  "Carmen."  But  there  was  a  long  no- 
vitiate. She  was  taken  from  the  convent  to  Paris  by 
her  mother,  who  had  determined  that  her  daughter's 
voice  should  be  cultivated.  But  she  had  to  use  credit, 
a  promise  to  pay  when  the  pupil  should  earn  the  money. 
Calve  says : 

She  was  most  fortunate  in  finding  a  well-known  singing 
teacher,  Jules  Puget,  a  retired  tenor  of  the  opera,  who  was 
willing  to  accept  these  conditions.  The  lessons  which  he  gave 
me  were  excellent.  He  taught  the  principles  of  the  Italian 
bel  canto,  with  which  he  was  thoroughly  familiar.  He  was  a 
talented  artist  and  had  created  several  important  roles  during 
his   long  career. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  of  study,  he  advised  me  to  obtain 
some  concert  engagements  in  order  to  accustom  myself,  little 
by  little,  to  singing  in  public.  My  very  first  appearance  was 
therefore  on  the  concert  stage  in  the  tiny  hall  of  the  Theatre 
de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne.  The  building  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared, but  at  that  time  it  was  a  favorite  place  for  young 
singers  to  make  their  debuts.  I  was  given  fifty  francs  for 
my  songs.  With  what  pride,  with  what  triumph,  I  carried 
ray  earnings   back  to   my  mother ! 

Like  all  singers,  I  have  been  asked  repeatedly  at  what  age 

I  began  to  sing.     It  seems  to  me  I  have  alwaj'S  sung!     In  my 

earliest  childhood  I  used  to  hum  all  day  long,  imitating  every- 

mother  had  a  very  beautiful 


thing   I   heard  around  me.     Mv 


wishing  to  show  all  my  skill  to  these  men  and  women  who 
had  known  me  since  my  birth. 

Finally  I  stopped.  A  dead  silence  greeted  my  efforts. 
Astonished,  a  little  hurt,  I  went  down  among  my  listeners, 
addressing  myself  to  my  old  friend  the  shepherd. 

"Blaise,"  1  said,  "what  is  the  matter?  Why  don't  you 
applaud  me?     Did  I  sing  as  badly  as  all  that?" 

The  old  man  was  hardly  able  to  hide  his  emotion. 

"Poor  child!  Poor  little  girl!"  he  stammered,  his  voice 
breaking  with  tears.  "How  you  scream  !  How  it  must  hurt 
you !  You  are  wearing  out  your  life !  You  are  wearing  it 
out !     Such  waste  of  strength  !     It  is  dreadful." 

So  was  the  news  that  filled  my  mother  and  myself  with  joy 
and  pride  received  by  our  people !  Every  one  was  heart- 
broken, even  to  my  cousin,  the  canon,  who,  that  I  might  enter 
into  paradise,  said  his  mass  every  morning  for  twenty  years 
for  the   salvation   of  my  soul! 

But  Russia!  Ah,  Russia  was  different.  We  can  per- 
haps understand  a  little  more  about  bolshevism  when 
and  we  learn  that  the  Russian  temperament  expressed 
itself  in  an  attempt  to  eat  her.  They  sent  her  water 
lilies  for  Ophelia's  mad  scene,  and  she  twined  them  in 
her  long,  black  hair.    She  says : 

The  effect  was  apparently  excellent,  for  I  was  recalled 
twenty  times  after  the  curtain  went  down.  The  Russian 
public  is  very  artistic,  very  sensitive,  and,  above  all,  very 
enthusiastic.  The  last  time  I  came  out,  I  found  the  cadets 
climbing  up  on  to  the  stage  !  They  had  chased  the  musicians 
from  their  places,  swarmed  into  the  orchestra  pit,  and  were 
clambering  over  the  footlights  to  get  at  me.  The  first  thing 
I  knew,  I  was  surrounded  by  the  young  madcaps,  who  kissed 
my  hands,  my  scarf,  the  sleeves  of  my  dress,  overwhelming  me 
v/ith  compliments  and  exclamations  of  delight.  I  could  not 
get  away  from  them.  Finally,  in  an  excess  of  an  enthusiasm, 
one  of  them  bit  my  arm  ! 

"Fiends!  Savages!"  I  cried.  "Are  you  going  to  devour 
me?  Let  me  pass!"  And  with  a  heroic  effort  I  succeeded 
in  reaching  my  dressing-room  and  shutting  myself  behind 
locks  and  bars  ! 

There   are    many   nuggets    of   stage    experience    and 


natural  voice.     Although  not  a  musician,  she  sang  charmingly    anecdote    in    the    book,    some    of    them    most    diverting. 

Mme.  Laborde,  one  of  Calve's  teachers,  knew  her  world 
and  what  had  happened  in  it,  and  retailed  this  incident : 

She  had  known  the  mother  of  Patti,  apparently  a  most  dis- 
agreeable woman.  One  evening  this  fiery  lady  was  singing 
with  a  companion  who  had  false  eyebrows.  At  that  time  it 
was  the  custom  to  shave  the  natural  eyebrows  and  glue  on 
false  ones  at  a  more  dramatic  angle.  Patti's  mother,  jealous 
and  furious  at  the  success  of  her  comrade,  began  to  stare  at 
her    fixedly. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  the  other  whispered  under  her 
breath. 

"Your  right  eyebrow  has  fallen  off!"  came  the  answer, 
sot  to   voce. 

The  poor  victim,  horrified,  tore  off  her  left  eyebrow,  and 
remained  for  the  rest  of  the  act  with  only  her  right  one! 

And  here  is  a  typical  bit  of  European  humor,  the  sort 
of  old-worldly  playfulness  that  surprises  us  at  times 
with  the  proof  that  they  are  human,  after  all: 

Apropos  of  Lablache,  I  recall  a  most  diverting  incident. 
He  was  staying  at  one  time  in  the  same  hotel  in  which 
General  Tom  Thumb,  the  dwarf,  had  an  apartment.  Tom 
Thumb  was  very  popular  and  had  many  visitors.  One  day  a 
lady,  seeking  the  General,  entered  Lablache's  apartment  by 
mistake.  She  found  herself  face  to  face  with  the  enormous 
singer,  who,  beside  being  very  tall,  was  corpulent  as  well. 

"I  was  calling  on  General  Tom  Thumb !"  the  astonished 
visitor  stammered. 

"I  am  he,"  answered  the  giant  gravely. 

The  lady,  thoroughly  bewildered,  protested  in  surprise. 
"But,  monsieur,  I  was  told  that  Tom  Thumb  was  the  smallest 
man  in  the  world!" 

"Ah,  yes,"  Lablache  answered.  "That  is  true,  in  public. 
But  when  I  am  at  home,  I  make  myself  comfortable !" 

There  is  even  a  Turkish  feature,  and  since  Turks  are 
much  in  the  public  eye  just  now,  this  will  have  its  in- 
terest, especially  as  it  affected  Calve's  own  technique: 

During  my  sojourn  in  the  Holy  City  I  often  went  to  hea; 
the  choir  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  was  at  that  time  unde: 
the  direction  of  the  last  of  the  eunuchs,  Mustapha,  a  Turk, 
like  all  his  companions.  He  had  an  exquisite  high  teno: 
voice,  truly  angelic,  neither  masculine  nor  yet  feminine  in 
type— deep,  subtle,  poignant  in  its  vibrant  intensity.  He  sang 
the  classic  church  music  admirably,  especially  Palestrina.  He 
had  certain  curious  notes  which  he  called  his  fourth  voice — ■ 
strange,  sexless  tones,   superhuman,  uncanny ! 

I  was  so  much  impressed  by  his  talent  that  I  decided  to 
take  some  lessons  from  him.  The  first  question  I  asked  was 
how  I  might  learn  to  sing  those  heavenly  tones. 

"It's  quite  easy,"  he  answered.  "You  have  only  to  prac 
tice  with  your  mouth  tight  shut  for  two  hours  a  day.  At  th» 
end  of  ten  years  you  may  possibly  be  able  to  do  something 
with  them." 

That  was  hardly  encouraging. 

"A  thousand  thanks!"  I  exclaimed.  ".At  that  rate,  I  will 
never  learn!     It  takes  too  much  patience!" 

Nevertheless,  with  the  tenacity  which  is  a  fundamental  part 
of  ray  character,  I  set  to  work.  My  first  efforts  were  pitiful. 
My  mother  assured  me  that  they  sounded  like  the  miauling 
of  a  sick  cat!  At  the  end  of  two  years,  however.  I  began  to 
make  use  of  my  newly  acquired  skill ;  but  it  was  nof  until 
my  third  year  of  study  that  I  obtained  a  complete  mastery  of 
the  difficult  art. 

These  special  note^,  which  I  have  used  since  then  with 
great  success,  are  rarely  found  in  the  ordinarv-  run  of  voices. 
I  have  tried  repeatedly  to  develop  them  in  my  pupils ;  but. 
in  spite  of  hard  work  and  close  application,  I  have  never 
found  one  pupil  who  has  been  able  to  imitate  them. 

What  a  far  cry  it  is  from  the  Paris  opera  to  a  little 
town  in  California!  Here  a  postal  clerk  refused  tc 
give  Calve  her  mail.  He  had  seen  her  the  night  be- 
fore, and  she  was  much  prettier.  So  she  must  identify 
herself.  Luckily  she  had  the  means  to  do  it.  and 
in  a  convincing  manner.  She  stood  there  in  the 
little  postoffice  and  sang  him  the  "Habaiiera."  And 
if  we  were  that  clerk  we  should  go  on  refusing  strange 
ladies  their  mail  until  Dr.  Work  fired  us,  just  on  the 
chance  that  it  might  happen  again.  Probably  the  Vic- 
tor Company  would  have  paid  her  ten  thousand  for 
what  the  postal  clerk  had  for  refusing  her  a  letter. 

It  is  not  often  so  great  an  artist  gives  such  an  inti- 
mate glimpse  of  her  aims,  her  efforts,  her  work,  her 
joys  and  sorrows,  her  life.  The  narrative  is  well  com- 
posed, the  book  as  a  whole  very  enjoyable. 

My  Life.  By  Emma  Calve.  New  York  and  London : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $4. 


all  the  old  songs  of  France,  folksongs  in  the  dialects  of  the 
seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries,  shepherds' 
songs  from  our  own  country-  of  Aveyron.  She  had  an  enor- 
mous repertory'.  One  day  we  tried  to  count  and  classify  them. 
We  found  that,  between  us,  we  knew  about  two  hundred  ! 

In  Paris  we  lived,  my  mother,  ray  brothers  and  I,  very 
modestly  indeed,  in  a  little  apartment  on  Montmartre.  I  left 
home  before  8  everj'  raorning,  walking  halfway  across  Paris 
to  my  lessons,  through  rain  or  snow,  in  soaking  shoes.  I 
grew  rapidlv  and  was  very  tiiin. 

Next  door  to  us  was  a  market  run  by  a  burly  butcher  and 
his  wife.  They  greatly  enjoyed  listening  to  my  singing  when, 
during  the  hot  summer  days,  I  practiced  with  my  windows 
open.  One  day  my  mother  stopped  at  the  shop  to  do  her 
marketing. 

"Your  daughter  has  a  pretty  voice,"  the  butcher  remarked, 
as  he  prepared  the  order.  "My  wife  and  I  think  she  is  a 
wonder!" 

"It's  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so,"  my  mother  answered. 
"She  works  verj'  hard,  and  I  hope  some  day " 

"Yes,  she's  a  fine  singer,"  he  interrupted,  "but  she's  too 
thin.  Much  too  thin!  She  ought  to  eat  lots  of  beefsteaks 
and  cutlets !" 

My  mother  was  taken  by  surprise  at  what  appeared  to  be 
a  rather  crude  way  of  increasing  trade.  Before  she  could 
answer,  however,  the  astonishing  man  continued : 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  he  said.  "To  prove  to  you  how 
much  confidence  I  have  in  your  daughter's  future,  I'll  open 
an  account  for  you  at  this  shop.  You  can  pay  me  when  she 
makes  her  debut !" 

I  have  never  forgotten  these  good  people.  When  I  was 
singing  at  the  Opera  Comique,  we  always  sent  tickets  to  the 
musical  butcher  and  his  family.  I  have  no  doubt  he  sat  there, 
telling  any  one  who  would  listen  to  him : 

"Do  you  see  that  wonderful  singer?  It  is  entirely  due  to 
me  that  she  is  in  such  fine  form  !" 

Then  came  the  Brussels  debut,  and  her  early  stage 
experiences.    Here  is  one  of  them: 

I  remember  that  I  made  a  great  hit  at  ray  first  perform- 
ance of  Cherubin.  Such  an  absurd  incident!  I  laugh  to  this 
day  when  I  think  of  it. 

I  was,  as  I  have  said,  very  slender  at  this  time,  and  the 
appearance  of  my  thin  legs,  spider's  legs  as  my  mother  called 
them,  gave  me  the  gravest  concern.  I  hit  upon  a  brilliant 
plan  of  overcoming  this  defect;  and  when  I  appeared  on  the 
stage  the  first  night  of  the  "Noces  de  Figaro,"  enormous  calves 
of  cotton  swelled  the  dimensions  of  ray  silken  tights !  The 
old  gentlemen  in  the  front  row  trained  their  opera  glasses 
on  these  superb  affairs.  I  was  conscious  of  their  attention 
and  proud  of  my  success  until  I  left  the  stage  at  the  end  of 
my  first  scene.  In  the  wings  the  infuriated  director  was 
waiting  for  me. 

"Ah,  ga!"  he  shouted,  pointing  at  my  unfortunate  legs. 
"What  are  those  hideous  lumps,  I'd  like  to  know !  I  am 
tempted  to  stick  pins  into  them  !  Stupid  child !  Don't  you 
know  that  every  one  is  laughing  at  you?  Do  you  expect  any 
one  to  believe  that  those  fat  excrescences  belong  to  vou  ? 
Take  them  off  instantly!" 

And  so  it  was  that  for  the  second  act  I  had  to  make  my 
entrance  with  my  poor  beanstalk  legs  all  unadorned !  My 
mortification  was  intense.  I  tried  to  cover  my  legs  with  ray 
cloak,  but  it  was  irapossible.  The  audience  saw  the  change  in- 
stantly, and  was  highly  amused.  I  was  applauded  and  cheered 
uproariously,  and  indeed  I  doubt  if  I  e\'er  created  quite  so 
rauch  excitement  at  the  Monnaie  as  I  did  on  that  night  of 
painful  memor>' ! 

To  the  successful,  "old  home  week"  is  like  to  be  as 
trying  an  experience  as  the  firht  venture  out  of  the  old 
nest  into  the  unfeeling  world.  "I  knew  him  when"  has 
become  a  proverb,  and  the  old  environment  is  seldom 
comfortable,  often  disappointing.  Not  even  our  divine 
Calve  escaped  that  old-home  chill.  This  is  how  they 
received  her  who  was  to  became  a  star  of  the  Metro- 
politan : 

The  most  curious  thing  of  all,  however,  happened  the  day 
that  I  visited  the  little  village  from  which  our  family  came. 
The  mayor  ordered  the  tocsin  rung  to  call  the  peasants  in 
from  the  fields.  They  came  running  from  all  sides,  just  as 
they  were,  carrj-ing  their  pitchforks,  their  rakes  and  scM:hes, 
expecting  at  the  very  least  to  find  the  town  hall  in  flames  ! 
The  mayor  leaned  out  of  the  window  and  addressed  the  crowd 
in  the  square  below. 

"I  have  made  you  come  here,"  he  proclaimed  in  stentorian 
tones,  "to  listen  to  a  little  nightingale  of  these  parts.  It  will 
sing  to  you  from  this  very  window.  Listen  well,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  acclaim  our  accomplished  compatriot,  Mademoi- 
selle Emma!" 

Standing  at  the  window,  my  eyes  raised  to  the  beautiful 
mountains,  I  sang  with  all  my  strength,  with  all  my  heart, 
gay  songs  and  sad  songs — everything  I  knew.     I  did  my  best. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  November  25,  1922,  were  $149,600,000. 
as  compared  with  $120,500,000  for  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  five  days  last  year;  an 
increase  of  $29,100,000. 


Will  the  maelstrom  of  inflation  move  west- 
ward over  Europe  ?  That  is  the  question  that 
is  disturbing  financial  observers. 

With  the  continued  decline  of  the  mark 
fostering  unsettlement  in  all  other  exchanges, 
with   the  fall   of  the   coalition   government  in 
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England  and  the  rise  of  the  Fascist!  in  Italy, 
the  bear  speculators  in  foreign  exchange  have 
even'thing  their  own  way,  says  Forbes  Maga- 
zin''.  And  on  the  Stock  Exchange  the  re- 
newed decline  in  European  rates — especially 
as  the  causes  have  remained  obscure — has  in- 
spired vague  raisgivings,  with  the  result  that, 
although  alarm  over  the  Xear  East  has  rapidly 
subsided,  stock  market  operators  are  still 
closely  watching   Europe. 

While  further  inflation  in  Europe  is  not  re- 
assuring, progress  toward  the  old  war-time 
level  of  prices  appears  to  be  welcomed  at 
home — at  least  from  the  stock  market  view- 
point. But,  thanks  to  our  far-sighted  banking 
policy,  what  little  inflation  we  may  be  in  for 
appears  to  be  something  which  may  not  right- 
fully be  called  inflation.     Price  advances  here 
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have  not  been  caused  by  a  debased  currency 
nor  by  redundancy  of  our  circulating  me- 
dium. 

There  have  been  two  main  causes,  and,  as 
these  causes  are  temporarv-,  we  may  hope  that 
whatever  sharp  price  advances  may  result  will 
also  be  temporary.  One  cause  has  been  rail- 
road congestion,  which  has  made  it  difficult 
to  get  commodities  from  one  part  of  the 
country  where  they  are  not  needed  to  other 
parts  where  they  are  needed — even  the  ad- 
vance in  the  grain  market  has  gathered  no 
little  of  its  forec  from  slow  deliveries.  An- 
other cause  has  been  the  growing  scarcity  of 
labor,  which  has  resulted  in  wage  advances 
all  along  the  line,  from  the  common  laborers 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  re- 
ceiving less  than  $5  a  day,  to  building  trades 
workers,  who  are  now  getting  as  much  as 
?20  a  day. 

The  railroads   are  striving  manfully  to   re- 
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move  the  first  cause  of  rising  prices.  Al- 
though the  decline  in  coal  movements  up  to 
October  Ist  was  about  950,000  cars,  half  ot 
which  must  be  made  up  before  the  end  of 
this  year,  and  the  car  shortage  has  recently 
been  reported  at  fully  140,000  cars,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  traffic  can  all  be 
luoved.  If  the  railroads  accomplish  what  they 
have  set  out  to  accomplish,  the  final  three 
months  of  this  year  will  witness  the  heaviest 
movement  of  freight  in  the  histor\'  of  Ameri- 
can railways,  with  a  total  of  11,450,000  car- 
load shipments.  Such  a  movement  does  not 
i%eem  to  be  so  difficult  of  accomplishment 
when  comparison  is  made  with  the  11,329,907 
cars  moved  in  the  last  three  months  of  1920, 
and  the    10,174,297   in    1921. 

The  labor  outlook  is  not  so  promising.  In 
regard  tc  the  shortage  of  common  labor.  Pres- 
ident Grace  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion recently  declared  that  "it  was  becoming 
a  very  serious  matter  in  the  steel  industry, 
causing  in  many  instances  curtailment  in  ope- 
rationi^  and  delay  in  construction  work."  As 
a  remedy  Mr.  Grace  favored  "a  seicciive  sys- 
tem of  immigration,  safely  protecting  the 
United  States  against  the  importation  of  un- 
desirables, but  a  system  which  would  admit 
desirable  workmen,  particularly  from  Centrjl 
European  countries."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  a  remedy  would  be  effective,  but  at 
best  it  will  be  a  long  time  coming  -.nd  may 
be  expected  to  receii'e  unintelligent  handling 
at  Washington.  The  labor  shortage,  there- 
fore, is  likely  to  become  the  most  serious  of 
our  domestic  problems  and  may  exert  a  per- 
nicious  influence  on  our  entire  price  struc- 
ture. If  such  should  be  the  case  we  may  run 
once  more  through  the  circle  in  which  high 
wages  bring  about  higher  living  costs,  which 
are  in  turn  used  to  boost  wages  again.  It  is 
more  logical,  however,  to  believe  that  a  let- 
down in  the  urgent  demand  for  goods,  once 
stocks  are  brought  back  to  normal,  will  ease 
the  labor  demand  and  allow  a  gradual  read- 
justment of  the   situation. 

Continued  strength  in  the  cotton  and  grain 
markets  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  de- 
velopments. Wheat  has  advanced  fully  16 
cents  a  bushel  since  September,  and  cotton  is 
up  more  than  $20  a  bail.  So  far  the  rise  has 
not  been  sufiicient  to  overcome  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  prices  the  farmer  receives 
for  what  he  has  to  sell  and  the  prices  he 
pays  for  what  he  has  to  buy ;  but  it  has  been 
;i  movement  in  the  right  direction.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  are  dealing 
with  the  third  largest  output  of  farm  products 
in  the  history-  of  the  country.  The  latest  es- 
timates of  the  w^orld's  wheat  crop  indicate 
that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  about  230,- 
000,000  bushels  in  Europe,  which  in  a  meas- 
ure accounts  for  the  resumption  of  export 
buying  here  which  did  not  cease  with  the 
passing  of  the  Near  East  war  scare.  If  the 
price  of  wheat  holds  or  continues  to  rise  it 
v.-ill  be  one  of  the  most  favorable  auguries 
that  we  could  have  for  the  future  of  general 
business,  for  the  farmer's  purchases  make  up 
about  30  per  cent,  of  our  total  domestic  trade. 

The  general  business  outlook  continues  ex- 
cellent. The  Federal  Reser\-e  agent  at  New 
York  reports  that  sales  of  sixt>--four  depart- 
ment stores  in  this  district  "were  larger  than 
in  September,  1919,  1920,  or  1921."  and  that 
"the  gain  over  September  last  year  was  16.1 
per  cent,  the  largest  increase  over  the  cor- 
responding month  in  the  preWous  year  since 
July,  1920,  when  an  increase  in  prices  was  a 
factor  In  the  advance."  The  September  vol- 
ume of  wholesale  trade  in  the  New  York  dis- 
trict was  larger  than  in  any  month  since  Sep- 
tember, 1920.  It  is  particularly  interesting 
to  note  that  the  machine  tool  trade,  which 
was  hardest  hit  by  the  depression  of  1920-21, 
is  now  reporting  the  largest  increase  in  sales. 

The  stock  market,  after  a  sharp  rally, 
quickly  traversed  a  second  period  of  general 
reaction.  This  tends  to  bear  out  the  assump- 
tion that  the  upward  swing  has  reached  a  tem- 
porary halting  place  and  that  reactions  may 
be  expected  to  become  more  frequent  and 
more  serious.  AVhether  or  not  there  will  be 
protracted  reaction  still  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  market 
slows  up  perceptibly  on  the  declines  and  that 
there   has   yet   been   nothing  to   indicate    anv- 


thing  more   serious   than  a   temporarily   over- 
bought condition. 

Since  the  railroads  will  move  a  record  vol- 
ume of  freight  in  the  last  three  months  of 
this  year,  it  follows  that  their  profits  will 
gain  substantially.  If  the  market  develops  no 
more  weakness  than  has  yet  been  seen,  it  will 
be  logical  to  anticipate  that  the  railroads  will, 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  turn  the  general 
list  upward  again.  Such  rails  as  New  \  ork 
Central,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Reading,  Atchi- 
son and  St.  Louis  &  Southwestern  preferred, 
which  is  likely  to  go  on  a  5  per  cent,  divi- 
dend basis  next  January-,  and  Southern  Rail- 
way preferred,  which  recently  resumed  pay- 
ments, look  particularly  attractive.  Until  the 
general  market  situation  clears  it  would  be 
wise  to  restrict  new  commitments  to  such 
good  rails  as  these. 


In  simple  unmistakable  language  decisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  show 
that  separation  of  Central  Pacific  from 
Southern  Pacific  lines  would  result  in  higher 
freight  rates. 

The  proposed  separation  of  the  interwoven 
lines  would  make  necessary-  two-line  hauls 
where  freight  is  now  handled  direct  by  a  one- 
line  haul.  The  principle  that  two-line  hauls 
necessitate  higher  freight  rates  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  Piedra  Rock  Company  case.  De- 
cision No.  10,619  of  the  California  Railroad 
Commission.  Case  No.  645.  decided  June  23, 
1922,  wherein  the  commission  cites  a  number 
of  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. In  this  decision  the  California  Rail- 
road  Commission  said: 

"Railroad  commissions  generally,  as  well 
as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  have 
recognized  the  principle  that  a  twoline  haul 
is  entitled  to  a  proportionately  higher  rate 
than  a  one-line  haul. 

"In  2Z,  I.  C.  C.  163,  in  the  case  of  Meridian 
Fertilizer  Factory  vs.  A.  and  S.  Railway  Com- 
pany, an  arbitrary  rate  of  2  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  a  two-line  haul  over  a  one-line 
haul  was  established.  In  that  opinion  it  was 
stated  the  commission  on  various  occasions 
recognized  it  is  just  and  reasonable  for  two 
or  more  independent  lines,  not  part  of  the 
same  management  or  making  up  a  through 
route,  to  charge  a  somewhat  higher  rate  for 
a  two-line  haul  than  would  be  deemed  rea- 
sonable for  a  single-line  haul  of  equal  dis- 
tance. 

"In  28,  I.  C.  C.  264,  being  a  rehearing  in 
the  matter  of  Sheridan  vs.  C.  B.  &  Q.  Railroad 
in  the  above  entitled  proceeding,  the  com- 
mission confirmed  its  previous  conclusion  al- 
lowing a  higher  rate  for  a  two-line  haul  than 
for  a  one-line  haul  for  distances  within  500 
miles. 

"In  39,  I.  C.  C.  124.  the  commission  says: 
'It  is  a  well-established  principle  of  rate- 
making  that  ton-mile  earnings  properly  may 
decrease  as  the  length  of  the  haul  increases, 
and  that  ordinarily  rates  for  a  one-line  haul 
may  be  lower  than  for  a  movement  over  two 
or  more  lines.'  The  commodity  involved  in 
that  proceeding  was  brick. 

"In  43.  I.  C.  C.  632.  the  commission  says: 
'Other  things  being  equal,  the  rate  for  a 
two-line  haul  may  properly  be  higher  than  the 
rate  for  a  single-line  haul.* 

"In  44,  I.  C.  C.  669,  the  commission  says: 
'Ordinarily  the  rate  for  a  one-line  haul  should 
be  lower  than  the  rate  over  a  three-line 
route.  .    .    .' 

"Furthermore,  a  two-line  haul  rate  that  is 
less  than  a  combination  of  locals  is  obviously 
less  remunerative  to  either  participating  com- 
pany than  a  haul  local  to  one  line.  The  reve- 
nue must  be  divided  and  in  all  cases  when 
such  two-line  haul  revenue  is  split,  one  or 
the  other  or  both  of  the  lines  must  shrink 
their  locals."  

Exports  from  the  United  States  to  our 
neighbors  in  South  America  show  remarkable 
gains  in  the  new  fiscal  year  which  began  with 
the  month  of  July.  This  is  more  remarkable 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  fiscal  year  ending 
with  June  had  shown  a  reduction  of  more 
than  60  per  cent,  in  our  exports  to  that  con- 
tinent. Every  month  since  the  opening  of  the 
new  fiscal  year,  according  to  the  Trade  Record 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  has 
shown  big  increases  in  the  value  of  exports 
to  South  America  despite  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  merchandise  leaving  the  country  is 
going   at   lower   prices   than   a   year   ago.      In 
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fact,  the  value  of  the  exports  sent  from  the 
U^nited  States  to  South  American  in  the 
three  months  of  July,  August,  and  September, 
1922,  totals  36  per  cent,  more  than  in  that 
=;!me  period  of  last  year,  while  the  total  value 
of  the  exports  to  North  America  in  the  same 
period  show  a  decline  of  11  per  cent.;  to  Eu- 
rope a  reduction  of  19  per  cent. ;  and  to  Asia 
rnd  Oceania  no  change  when  compared  with 
the  same  months  of  last  year.  The  South 
American  market  therefore  is  the  one  in 
which  our  exports  show  big  gains  in  the  new 
fiscal  year   1922-3. 

This  increase  in  our  sales  to  our  South 
American  neighbors  is  especially  interesting  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  manufactures  form  the 
bulk  of  the  materials  which  they  buy  from 
us.  And  it  is  in  the  exportation  of  manu- 
factures that  we  are  most  concerned  in  con- 
sidering the  future  of  our  export  trade.  All 
the  world  comes  clamoring  to  our  doors  for 
our  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  especially 
bread  and  meats  and  cotton,  of  which  our 
surplus  is  constantly  growing  less  with  our 
increase  in  population,  but  it  is  in  manufac- 
tures that  we  must  make  our  fight  in  world 
markets.  On  the  other  hand,  we  clamor  at  the 
doors  of  other  countries  producing  tropical 
foods  and  manufacturing  materials  such  as 
coffee,  cacao,  india  rubber,  wool,  nitrates  and 
other  of  the  natural  products  of  South  .Amer- 
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ica,  and  as  it  happens  that  our  South  Ameri- 
can neighbors  have  not  yet  become  manufac- 
turers in  any  large  degree  the  interchange 
between  the  two  continents  is  a  perfectly  natu- 
ral one,  for  we  of  the  United  States  are  now 
the  largest  manufacturing  country  in  the 
world. 

So  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  quantity 
o  f  cotton  cloths  sent  to  South  America  in 
August,  the  latest  month  for  which  details 
are  available,  was  50  per  cent,  more  than  in 
the  same  month  of  last  year;  newsprint  and 
book  paper  more  than  doubled  that  of  the 
same  month  last  year ;  galvanized  iron  sheets 
over  4,000,000  pounds  against  one-half  million 
in  .A.ugust,  1921  ;  tin  plate  three  times  as  much 
in  value  as  a  year  ago;  wire  over  13,000,000 
pounds  against  less  than  1,000,000  in  Au- 
gust, 1921 ;  and  of  automobiles  sent  to  South 
America  the  value  in  August,  1922,  was  ten 
times  as  much  as  in  August,  1921.  And  these 
are  merely  examples  of  the  increasing  popu- 
larity- of  .American  manufacturers  with  our 
South  .American  neighbors. 

We  are  reciprocating,  too,  their  generosity 
by  taking  increased  quantities  of  their  mer- 
chandise, for  in  July  of  the  current  year  our 
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imports  from  that  continent  showed  an  in- 
crease of  over  $10,000,000  when  compared 
with  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year, 
August  a  gain  of  $5,000,000  and  September  a 
gain  of  $10,000,000  over  the  same  month  of 
1921,  these  increases  in  our  purchases  of  their 
products  including  cotfee,  cacao,  wool,  hides 
and  skins,  India  rubber,  nitrates  and  many 
other  articles  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
growth  for  which  we  are  dependent  and  must 
always  be  dependent  upon  other  countries. 
And  the  increase  in  the  exchange  of  the 
products  of  our  factories  for  those  of  the 
fields  and  forests  of  our  nearest  neighbor, 
South  America,  is  an  encouraging  feature  of 
our   after-the-war  trade. 


After  a  trip  of  seven  weeks'  duration,  in 
which  all  the  large  cities  of  the  South  and 
East  were  visited,  F.  A.  Freeman  of  the 
Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company,  investment 
bankers,  has  returned  to  Portland.  Mr. 
Freeman  visited  California,  spent  several 
days  in  Arizona  and  Texas,  and  made  the  trip 
from  Xew  Orleans  to  New  York  by  boat.  He 
spent  most  of  his  time  to  get  an  insight  into 
financial  conditions  as  they  actually  exist 
and  now  he  declares  that  the  nation  is  in  for 
a  protracted  period  of  easy  money  conditions 
and  that  with  the  enormous  banking  reserves 
on  hand  a  sh^rp  and  sustained  advance  of 
money  rates  is  highly  improbable. 

"There  is  a  tremendously  greater  amount  of 
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money  in  America  than  there  is  any  utility 
for,"  says  Mr.  Freeman.  "The  reserves  of 
the  commercial  banks  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  will  make  this  perfectly  evident 
to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look. 
Liquidations  of  merchandise  stocks  and  of 
bank  loans  has  taken  place  with  unforeseen 
rapidity  and  as  the  result  banking  reserves 
have  accumulated  enormously  in  excess  of 
reasonable  requirements.  The  peak  of  sea- 
sonal demand  for  crop  movements  has  been 
reached.  Business  has  been  retarded  by  car 
shortages,  but  the  railroads  are  handling 
traffic  now  of  an  aggregate  amount  as  great 
as  at  any  time  in  the  historj'  of  the  nation. 
"Many  of  the  great  corporations,  by  econo- 
mizing and  exercising  great  energies  in  sales, 
have  gotten  out  of  the  precarious  condition 
in  which  they  found  themselves  and  as  the 
j  result  are  moving  forward  by  leaps  and 
I  bounds.  An  illustration  of  this  is  Mont- 
"gomery,  Ward  &  Co..  the  big  mail-order  house. 
A  few  years  ago  they  discontinued  dividends 
on  their  7  per  cent,  preferred  stock.  Just 
recently    they    declared    a    dividend    of    7    per 


cent,  for  bringing  out  of  default  their  four 
quarterly  unpaid  dividends  and  are  declaring 
their  regular  11:4  per  cent,  falling  due.  This 
improved  condition  is  particularly  pertinent  as 
it  evidences  the  fact  that  the  buying  power  of 
the  agriculturist  is  again  becoming  a  strong 
factor  in  the  business  conditions  of  the 
country. 

"Profitable  employment  of  our  surplus  capi- 
tal at  what  is  deemed  reasonable  rates  of  in- 
ttiest  in  consideration  of  our  tax  situation 
is  a  coming  problem.  Europe  and  South 
America  need  our  support  badly.  If  we  will 
permit  ourselves  to  be  scared  by  the  propa- 
ganda of  professional  traders  running  down 
fifteen  to  twenty  points  the  market  value  of 
the  dollar  bonds  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
with  hitherto  unsullied  reputation  and  perfect 
records  of  performance  those  nations  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  trade  v;ith  us.  The  de- 
fects of  our  recent  tariff  are  already  showing 
up  and  merchants  and  bankers  are  strong  in 
their  criticism  of  the  new  tariff. 

"New  York  has  the  only  real  stock  and 
bond  market  in  the  country  and  now  the  bond 
trading,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  of  com- 
paratively small  consequence,  has  with  the 
great  increase  in  banking  capital  of  the 
country  assumed  ven'  great  proportions.  That 
accumulation  of  investment  capital  devoted  to 
fixed  income  securities  as  contrasted  with 
stock  speculation  has  created  opportunity  for 
a  new  game — 'shaking  down  the  investor.' 
The  public  mind  being  occupied  with  our  gen- 
eral election  gave  the  bear  trader  a  great  op- 
portunity. He  filled  the  public  press  with 
alarm  regarding  Europe  and  South  America, 
taking  advantage  of  every  available  straw.  It 
was  the  time  of  customary  seasonal  increased 
demand  on  account  of  crop  movement.  There 
had  been  hea\'y  speculation  in  stocks.  A  huge 
volume  of  stock  dividends  were  being  declared 
(to  defeat  the  announced  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  levy  a  surtax  on  surplus  earnings 
not  required  in  the  business)  creating  a  re- 
adjustment in  the  market  value  of  the  stocks, 
often  creating  an  assumption  of  great  depre- 
ciation, France  and  England  were  indulging  in 
their  usual  sparring  match  for  position  and  the 
organs  of  each  political  party  were  holding 
out  to  the  people  prospects  of  the  nation  going 
to  the  bow-wo-.vs  commercially  and  financially 
if  their  respective  candidates  were  not  elected. 
Otherwise  level-headed  and  conser\'ative  in- 
vestors swallowed  whole  predictions  of  world- 
wide calamity  and  the  dollar  bonds  of  many 
of  the  nations  were  hammered  down  to  prices 
yielding  8J^  to  9  per  cent,  and  better.  The 
advantages  that  were  taken  of  the  gullibility  of 
the  public  is  almost  unbelievable.  There  was 
a  long  "special"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  predicting  revolution  and  bloodshed  in 
Brazil  upon  the  inauguration  of  the  new  presi- 
dent November  15th.  November  15th  Brazil 
bonds  that  had  already  been  going  down  took 
another  violent  fall  running  down  totals  of  fif- 
teen to  seventeen  points  from  the  high  price 
of  the  year.     Immediately  following  the  peace- 


able inauguration  of  the  new  president  ac- 
companied by  statements  in  the  press  lauding 
his  character  and  past  record,  Brazil  bonds 
rose  ten  points  in  a  single  day.  Somebody 
made  a  gieat  deal  of  money. 

"It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  there  is 
a  commission  paid  both  by  the  seller  and  the 
purchaser  on  all  securities  traded  in  on  the 
New  York  Exchange.  When  an  investor  is 
scared  into  selling  the  broker  gets  his  com- 
mission. When  the  investor  gets  tired  of 
having  his  money  lie  idle  or,  after  reasoning 
out  his  mistake,  comes  back  into  the  market 
and  buys  through  a  brokerage  houes,  he  pays 
another  ocmmission.  It  is  good  business  for 
the  broker,  going  and  coming." 
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On  small  volume  of  transactions  bond  prices 
moved  lower,  reversing  their  movement  of  the 
past  two  weeks.  The  recession  has  amounted 
to  a  little  over  two  and  a  half  points  from 
the  high  registered  in  Sepetember  and  is  ver>- 
.'iniall  when  the  advance  during  the  past  year 
and  a  half  is  considered,  say  McDonnell  & 
Co. 

The  greatest  recession  was  in  the  foreign 
government  group,  which  has  reflected  the 
economic  conditions  in  Europe  and  the  un- 
satisfactorj'  news  from  the  Near  East. 

Particular  groups  have  responded,  more  or 
less,  to  local  conditions,  but  in  general  the 
utility  bonds  have  shown  the  greatest  sta- 
bility,  industrials  second  and  rails  third. 

Irregularity  may  continue  for  several 
weeks,  but  there  are  many  bargains  for  the 
investor,  and  those  with  available  funds  would 
do  well  to  consider  the  opportunities  of  the 
present  moment,  since  indications  point  to  an 
advance  in  bond  prices  after  the  turn  of  the 
year. 

One  of  the  new  first  mortgage  bonds  which 
has  many  attractive  features  is  the  Camaguey 
Sugar  Company  first  mortgage  7s,  due  1942. 
These  bonds  are  secured  by  a  direct  first  lien 
or.  all  the  mortgageable  property  of  the  com- 
pany, which  comprises  about  26,000  acres  of 
land,  three  mills,  railroads  and  necessary 
equipment. 

The  capacity  of  the  three  mills  owned  by 
the  company  will  amount  to  about  600,000 
bags  during  a  normal  season  when  improve- 
ments contemplated  and  provided  for  by  this 
financing  are  completed.  They  are  capable  of 
producing  raw  sugar  at  an  operating  cost  as 
low  as  the  average  of  the  best  fifty  mills  on 
the  island.  Much  of  the  company's  land  ranks 
with  the  best  sugar  lands  in  Cuba,  and  the 
cane  planted  and  available  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  supply  of  the  company's  mills  at  the 
rated  capacity. 

For  the  past  nine  years  operation  of  the 
Camaguey  mill  shows  an  average  income 
available  for  depreciation,  interest  and  in- 
come taxes  of  $4.28  for  each  bag  of  sugar 
produced.  Income  of  the  company  from  cur 
rent  crop  availble  for  these  charges  is  esti- 
mated at  $3.57  a  bag,  which  is  equivalent  to 
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Since  its  establishment  in  1858  Sutro  & 
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more  than   four   and  a  half  times  ihe   annual 
interest  requirements  on  these  bonds. 

This  issue  is  very  attractive,  not  only  from 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  company,  but  from 
the  large  assets  behind  the  issue.  At  current 
quotations  it  yields  about  7  {-4  per  cent. 

A  bond  which  ofi"ers  not  only  a  short-term 
privilege,  but  may  also  be  classed  among  long- 
term  investments,  is  the  Southwestern  Bell 
Telephone  7  per  cent,  convertible  gold  notes, 
due  1925.  This  concern  was  incorporated  in 
Missouri  in  1882  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
constituent  companies  making  up  the  Bell  Tel- 
ephone System  in  the  United  States. 

The  territory  which  it  serves  is  one  of  the 
most  rapidly  growing  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  covers  half  a  million  square  miles. 
The  earning  power  has  been  exceptionally 
sieady,  and  during  the  past  few  years  has  in- 
crease  very  satisfactorily. 

This  bond  is  convertible  at  par  into  the 
company's  7  per  cent,  cumulative  preferred 
stock  with  adjustment  to  interest  and  divi- 
dends. Should  the  notes  be  called  for  re- 
demption the  convertible  clause  remains  in 
turce  to  the  date  of  such  redemption. 

No  prior  lien  can  be  placed  on  the  prop- 
erty, and  due  to  the  large  equities  behind  this 
issue  and  to  the  good  earning  power  of  the 
company  a  high  rating  is  accorded  these 
notes.  

Of  interest  to  investors  are  the  seven  major 
provisions  of  the  Montana  irrigation  laws  un- 
der the  act  of  1909,  which  have  been  tabulated 
by  Mr.  George  H.  McKaig.  manager  of  G.  E. 
Miller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  and  published  in 
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connection  with  the  final  release  of  the  re- 
maining Toole  County  Irrigation  District 
bonds. 

The  laws  as  applying  to  this  and  other 
similar   districts   in   Montana  are   as   follows: 

(1)  That  these  districts  are  municipal 
corporations  with  full  taxing  powers. 

(2)  That  the  tax  for  the  payment  of  in- 
terest and  principal  of  bonded  debt  be  levied 
against  the  irrigable  lands,  but  that  this  tax 
shall  become  a  lien  against  the  entire  lands 
ot  the  district  of  which  such  irrigable  area 
forms   a  part. 

(3)  That  the  county  treasurer  collect  and 
be  custodian  of  the  tax  funds. 

(4)  That  any  interested  party  may  start 
n.andamus  proceedings  to  compel  the  making 
cf  the  levy  and  collection  of  the  taxes. 

(5)  That  delinquent  sales  shall  be  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  state  and  county 
taxes. 

(6)  That  no  land  shall  be  discharged  from 
the  lien  of  these  bonds  until  the  entire  in- 
debtedness has  been  paid. 

('")  That  these  bonds  shall  be  exempt  from 
Federal  income  tax  and  Montana  personal 
froperty   tax. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


Balloons. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Princess  Bibesco  has 
profited  by  the  criticism,  especially  the  harsher 
criticism,  that  her  former  book  called  forth. 
For  "Balloons."  her  second  aerial  flight  of 
fancy,  is  notably  lacking  in  the  more  garish 
hues  of  its  predecessor  of  the  self-accusator>- 
title.  Needless  to  say,  the  score  or  less  of 
pointed  episodes — they  are  more  like  sky- 
rockets than  balloons  in  their  precision  and 
vehemence — that  Margot's  sprightly  daughter 
has  here  loosed  for  our  delectation  are  fully 
as  piquant  as  the  more  experimental  col- 
lection of  "I  Have  Only  Myself  to  Blame." 
The  two  books  are  similar  enough  to  cause 
confusion  in  even  an  accurate  memor>%  the 
differentiation  being  that  "Balloons"  has  been 
culled  of  the  grosser  features  of  its  twin. 
It  is  a  wise  author  who  remedies  his  faults 
so  speedily. 

Despite  their  flippant  ephemeral  nature  and 
their — ^\ve  grieve  to  admit  it — flagrantly  de- 
cadent tone,  the  princess*  stories  have  one  or 
two  real  merits.  It  is  not  even  fair  to  call 
them  decadent  because  they  are  sincere, 
whereas  true  decadents  are  poseurs  and 
fanatics.  The  princess  is  eminently  sane: 
she  calls  things  by  definitive  names,  but  she 
never  applies  sophistry- — that  earmark  of  de- 
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30th     1922. 


cadency.  For  instance,  she  recognizes  virtue 
not  as  a  stage  prop  or  a  comedy  lay  figure, 
as  is  the  custom  with  books  claiming  May- 
fair  as  their  natural  habitat.  We  stress  the 
sincerity  rather  than  the  superlative,  the  al- 
most diabolical,  cleverness  of  Elizabeth  Bi- 
besco because  cleverness,  when  it  is  made  a 
cult,  sometimes  defeats  its  own  ambition 
and  becomes  wearisome  rather  than  stimu- 
lating. Besides,  every  other  review  in  the 
English-speaking  press  can  be  depended  on  to 
acclaim  or  excoriate  the  Asquithian  brand  of 
cleverness. 

However,  the  real  claim  to  distinction  that 
"Balloons"  and  its  predecessor  have  is  one 
that  we  whole-heartedly  endorse  for  writers 
of  short  stories — that  is  the  absolute  elimina- 
tion of  trite  explanatory  material  that  is  ^let- 
ter  imagined  than  rendered  into  prose.  We 
would  willingly  back  the  Princess  Bibesco  to 
rewrite  any  full-sized  novel  in  one-fourth  the 
space,  keeping  all  relevant  material  and  there- 
by making  the  syntheized  product  just  four 
times  as  readable.  In  fact  much  of  this  au- 
thor's effect  of  scintillating  cleverness  is 
owing  to  her  omission  of  everj-thing  but  the 
cleverness.  We  commend  the  method  to  the 
school  of  American  short  ston,'  writers  who 
describe  the  inside  of  offices,  probably  for  the 
benefit  of  future  archsologists.  R-  G. 

Balloons.  By  Elizabeth  Bibesco.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company;  -$2. 


Four  and  Twenty  Minds 

If  one  is  satiated  with  the  genteel  me- 
diocrity of  Brander  Matthews,  the  emas- 
culated academicism  of  Mr.  Canby,  and  the 
Puritanical  superficialitj'  of  Paul  Elmer  More, 
he  will  look  in  vain  for  criticism  so  stimu- 
Jp.ting  and  original  as  that  of  Giovanni  Papini 
in  "Four  and  Twent>-  Minds."  Truly,  here  is 
"God's  plentj'."  If  one  is  interested  in  philos- 
ophy he  should  read  what  Papini  has  to  say 
about  Berkeley,  Hegel,  Spencer,  Nietzsche,  and 
Croce.  If  one's  interests  are  literary-,  he 
should  read  the  essays  on  Dante,  Swift,  Cal- 
deron.  Maeterlinck,  Henrj'  de  Gourmont,  and 
Walt  Whitman.  He  may  find  his  favorite  idol 
knocked  into  a  cocked  hat,  or  perhaps  his  pet 
aversion  lauded  to  the  skies.  No  matter.  He 
should  read  the  last  essay  in  the  book — the  au- 
ihor's  caricature  of  himself.  He  can  then  no 
longer  take  himself  seriously  ;  he  can  merely 
thank  Professor  Wilkins  for  giving  him  this 
excellent  translation  of  Italy's  foremost  living 
essayist. 

Four  asd  Twenty  Minds.  By  Giovanni  Papini. 
Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Ernest  H,  Wilkins. 
New   York:    Thomas    Y.    Crowell    Company;    $2.50. 


The  Optimist. 
It  is  said  that  everj^  dog  has  his  day.  an 
aphorism  that  we  are  inelegantly  reminded  of 
n  the  outcropping  of  a  school  of  followers  of 
Trollop'2  and  his  ecclesiastical  novels.  Fiction 
is  given  to  fashions  and  the  present  one  is  a 
cathedral  background.  There  was  Compton 
Mackenzie's  "The  Altar  Steps"  and  Hugh 
Walpolf.'s  "The  Cathedral"  and  now  Miss 
Delafield's  "The  Optimist"  makes  a  triingula- 
tion  sufficiently  firm  to  support  the  \crdict 
that  the  church  is  the  thing,  literarily  and  mo- 
mentarily speaking.  Perhaps  the  novelists 
have  only  come  to  it  as  a  last  resort,  having 
exhausted  all  ether  quarries. 

"The  Optimist,"  which  is  by  the  obser\'ing 
and  dispassionate  young  woman  who  wrote 
"Humbug,"  a  study  in  parental  preference, 
has  leant  rather  heavily  on  the  recognized  fact 
that  a  parson's  children,  for  whatever  re- 
action, are  apt  to  be  unorthodox  in  mental 
and  moral  tone.  The  psychological  thesis  thus 
baldly  stated  is  rather  thin,  but  Miss  Dela- 
field's  ?droit  handling  of  variegated  per.=onali- 
ties  justifies  her  choice.     Any  one  may  write 


a  good  book  if  he  has  a  good  story;  it  is  the 
greater  triumph  to  find  interest  where  the 
vein  is  not  promisingly  abundant.  We  par- 
ticularly like  Miss  Delafield's  restraint.  For 
instance,  she  has  humor,  but  she  does  not 
capitalize  it.  There  is  nowhere  in  either  her 
comedy  or  pathos  a  forced  note — she  is  more 
inclined  to  dim  her  high  lights  than  to  polish 
them.  But  though  she  may  lose  a  few  cus- 
tomers by  this  reversal  of  the  modem  spirit 
of  pubiicitj',  her  work  is  undoubtedly  the 
fresher  for  the  rest  of  us — that  is  to  5aj',  the 
discerning. 

The     Optimist.      By     E.     M.     Delafield.      New 
York:    The   Macmillan    Company. 
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Notes  of  Books  and  Authors 
Edward  Simmons.  the  famous  mural 
painter,  whose  memoirs  have  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Harpers  under  the  title  of  "From 
Seven  to  Seventy,"  confesses  that  breaking 
into  print  at  his  age  has  its  inconveniences. 
"In  fact,"  he  says,  "it  is  a  bad  thing  to  tell 
all  you  k-now  in  one  book.  A  friend  looking 
over  my  book  the  other  day,  stopped  and  said 
in  a  frightened  tone,  'But,  Simmy,  this  is  ter- 
rible. You  have  put  in  all  your  pet  stories. 
Don't  you  know  that  you  will  never  be  able 
to  talk  again  ?'  Never  be  able  to  talk  again ! 
What  an  awful  thing  to  contemplate !  Half 
my  life  gone,  as  it  were,  with  one  swoop  of 
my  pen." 

Alan  Odle,  an  artist  who  is  beginning  to  at- 
tract attention  in  London,  where  he  is  com- 
pared sometimes  to  Audrey  Beardsley,  some- 
times to  Hogarth,  has  illustrated  Voltaire's 
"Candide"  with  nine  full-page  plates  and 
many  decorations.  He  is  a  great  and  subtle 
satirist. 

Among  the  many  interesting  people  with 
whom  ex-Ambassador  Straus  was  associated 
in  his  long  diplomatic  career  was  the  beauti- 
ful Queen  of  Roumania,  who  is  known  so 
widely  under  her  pen  name  of  Carmen  Sylva. 
The  woods  always  appealed  to  her,  so  when 
she  began  to  publish  her  work  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five  she  decided  to  take  the  Latin 
name  for  "woods."  That  gave  her  "Sylva." 
To  associate  with  the  woods  she  wanted  the 
word  for  "bird,"  but  "Avis"  did  not  suit  her, 
so  she  took  "Carmen,"  or  "song,"  instead. 

"Almost  all  good  workers  live  long,"  says 
G.  Stanley  Hall  in  that  remarkable  work  on 
"Senescence:  The  Last  Half  of  Life,"  re- 
cently published  by  the  Appletons.  "The 
blind  Dandolo,  elected  Doge  at  eighty-four, 
storming  Constantinople  at  ninety-four,  and 
afterward  recalled,  again  victorious,  was 
elected  at  the  age  of  ninetj'-six  to  the  throne 
of  the  empire,  which  he  declined,  and  died 
Doge  at  ninetj'-seven.  Ne^\'ton  made  impor- 
tant discoveries  for  every  one  of  his  eighty- 
five  years.  Washington,  the  perfect  citizen  ; 
Wellington,  the  perfect  soldier ;  Goethe,  the 
all-knowing  poet ;  Humboldt,  the  encyclo- 
pedia of  science — all  were  old.  John  Quincy 
Adams  fought  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  eighty-three ;  Josiah  Quincy  attacked  the 
Know  Nothings  at  eight>--five — said  the  bats 
were  leading  the  eagles.  He  broke  his  hip  at 
ninety-two,  and  when  Dr.  Ellis  called  he  was 
so  charmed  that  he  forgot  to  ask  him  how  he 
was  and  went  back  to  do  so.  Quincy  said, 
'Damn  the  leg.'  Gladstone  at  eightj- -three 
faced  a  hostile  government.  House  of  Lords, 
press,  aristocracy,  universitj*,  and,  perhaps,  a 
hostile  queen,  and  said :  'I  represent  the 
youth  and  hope  of  England.'  "  Dr.  Hall  him- 
self rounded  out  his  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
turj'  when  he  wrote  this  remarkable  work, 
"Senescence." 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Canby.  editor  of  the  Literary 
Review  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties,  is  to  become  liter- 
arj'  advisor  to  Harper  &  Brothers,  with  refer- 


ence to  their  choice  of  manuscripts  for  publi- 
cation. Dr.  Canby  is  a  lecturer  in  English  at 
Yale  University,  American  editor  of  the  Kings 
Treasuries  Series  for  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  and 
author  of  "Definitions,"  a  volume  of  critical 
essays  recently  published  by  Harcourt,  Brace 
&  Co. 

In  a  widely  published  interview  during  her 
recent  visit  to  America,  Mrs.  Asquith  re- 
marked that  she  did  not  like  American  women 
because  they  asked  such  intimate  questions — 
which  gives  interest  to  the  following  excerpt 
from  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell's  memoirs,  "My 
Life  and  Some  Letters"  fDodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  : 
"The  first  time  I  met  Mrs.  Margot  Asquith  I 
was  very  young.  I  went  to  tea  with  her 
shortly  after  Pat's  return  from  Africa.  She 
pulled  me  down  on  a  couch  by  her  side,  and 
said :  'Tell  me,  dear,  tell  me,  I  am  to  be 
trusted,  are  you  happy  with  3'our  husband  ?" 
For  some  reason  or  other  for  quite  a  long 
time  I  thought  this  the  funniest  thing  that 
had  ever  happened  to  me.  I  always  felt  sure 
Margot  Asquith,  did  I  know  her  well,  would 
peel  my  skins  off  one  by  one  quickly  and  put 
a  well-made  crust  of  her  own  upon  me.  Life 
is  too  short  for  peeling  off  crusts  and  re- 
arranging one's  skins  !" 

Judge  Simpson's  opinion  in  the  recent  trial 
involving  the  morality  of  three  publications  of 
Thomas  Selzert  is  probably  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  literarj'  inquisitorial.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  such  trials  the  deciding 
magistrate  was  not  content,  as  in  the  final 
trial  liberating  Flaubert,  with  delivering  a 
merely  negative  opinion.  Of  the  three  books 
in  question — "Casanova's  Homecoming,"  by 
.Arthur  Schnitzler  ;  "Women  in  Love,"  by  D. 
H.  Lawrence,  and  "The  Diary  of  a  Young 
Girl,"  by  an  anonymous  writer.  Judge  Simp- 
son said :  "I  have  read  the  books  with  sedu- 
lous care.  I  find  each  is  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  day.  Each  of  the 
books  deals  with  one  or  another  of  the  phases- 
of  present  thought."  It  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  judicial  clair\oyance.  But  what  will 
become  of  subsidized  vice  commissions  if 
judges  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  be  devoid  of 
any  sense  of  literary  values?  Judge  Simpson, 
by  his  opinion  in  this  case,  has  likely  won  for 
himself  the  sort  of  immortality  that  would 
have  accrued  to  the  French  judge  in  Flau- 
bert's trial  if  he  had  said:  "No,  gentlemen; 
I  do  not  agree  with  you.  I  think  'Emma 
Bovarj''  is  a  pretty  good  book." 


Five  girls  from  Ohio  State  University — 
Misses  Katherine  Bowler,  Florence  Ames, 
Elizabeth  Marshall,  Marj'  Wiendt,  and  Char- 
lotte Schuster — bought  a  brand  new  fli\'ver, 
togged  themselves  out  in  knickers,  and  set 
out  for  a  tour  of  the  Eastern  states.  At 
Washington  they  got  the  "thrill  of  their  lives" 
when  Mrs.  Harding  took  a  personal  interest 
in  them.  They  also  had  an  inter\-iew  with 
the    President. 


i 


Dust  of  the  Desert 

By  Robert  Welles  Ritchie 
Ml.  Ritchie  has  given  us  pure  romance 
— ;  welcome  interlude  in  these  days  of 
realism  and  problem  novels.  A  stirring 
story  with  a  dramatic,  swiftly  moving 
plot — a  vivid  picture  of  the  strange 
beauty  of  the  desert  that  will  ever  be 
remembered.  $1.75 

Book   Department,   Main   Floor 
Phone    Kearny    5000 
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complete  vaporization 


Red  Crown  gasoline  vaporizes  completely.  It  forms  a 
homogenous  mixture  that  is  consumed  cleanly  and 
powerfully,  leaving  compatatively  little  carbon  residue 
on  valves,  spark  plugs  and  cylinder  walls. 
That's  why  you  get  better  mileage  out  of  "Red 
Crown" — and  a  cleaner,  sweeter-running  engine. 
Fill  at  the  Red  Crown  Sign — at  Standard  Oil  Service 
Stations,  garages  and  at  other  dealers. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(CALIFORNIA) 
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BRIEFER  REVIEWS. 

Meade's  Headquarters. 
The  continuous  interest  of  Americans  in 
our  civil  war  guarantees  a  reception  for 
"Meade's  Headquarters.  1863-1865"  (The  At- 
lantic Monthly  Press;  $4),  which  are  the  let- 
ters of  Colonel  Theodore  Lj-man  from  the 
Wilderness  to  Appomattox.  This  volume, 
which  is  issued  on  behalf  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  and  which  is  edited 
by  George  R.  Agassiz.  consists  of  letters  of 
a  young  American  scientist,  a  Har\'ard  class- 
n.ate  of  Alexander  Agassiz,  and  a  friend  of 
General  George  Gordon  Meade.  Theodore 
Lyman,  who  was  fortunately  an  admirable  let- 
ter writer  as  well  as  a  successful  geologist 
rnd  zoologist,  had  a  post  of  great  advantage 
for  seeing  the  war  from  the  outbreak  to  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities.  These  letters  of 
Colonel  Lyman,  which  constitute  an  unbroken 
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record  of  the  war,  were  written  to  his  wife, 
who  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Agassiz. 
They  are  now  selected  and  edited  by  Mr. 
George  Agassiz.  the  son  of  the  great  Swiss- 
American  geologist. 


Two  Juveniles. 
Two  attractive  Dutton  juveniles  are  "The 
Pinafore  Pocket  Story  Book"  ($2.50),  by 
Miriam  Clark  Potter,  and  "The  Bird-Nest 
Boarding  House"  ($3.50).  by  Verbena  Reed. 
The  latter  is  dramatized  natural  history  for 
the  youngsters,  with  fantastic  illustrations  in 
color  and  black  and  white  by  Oliver  Herford. 
'  The  Pinafore  Story  Book"  is  also  delight- 
fully illustrated  as  all  children's  books  should 
be.  and  is  a  collection  of  story  and  verse 
suitable  for  rather  young  children  of  the  age 
v,-ho  still  demand  entertainment  before  going 
'0    bed. 


The  Bookman  Antholoey  of  Verse. 
A  gorgeously  tinted  cover  is  the  first  notable 
thing  about  "The  Bookman  Anthology  of 
Verse,  1922"  (George  H.  Doran  Company), 
which  is  edited  by  John  Farrar.  If  you 
c^n  detach  your  attention  from  the  purple  and 
scarlet  irises  on  a  Chinese  yellow  background 
long  enough  to  open  the  book,  you  will  find 
a  representative  assortment  of  the  poetic 
celebrities,  all  the  way  from  the  three  Benets 
to  our  own  Witter  Bynner.  Others  are  Flor- 
ence Ayscough,  collaborator  with  Amy  Lowell 
en  "Fir  Flower  Tablets,"  Amy,  herself.  Zona 
Gale,  John  Dos  Passos  of  "Three  Soldier" 
fame,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  and  Joj'ce 
Kilmer. 


Ice  Ages. 
One  of  the  sciences  to  have  longest  with 
stood  the  era  of  scientific  popularization  is 
physiography,  a  fact  the  more  remarkable  be- 
c.'iuse  of  the  dramatic  interest  inherent  in  the 
subject.  Joseph  McCabe,  who  has  given  the 
public  popular  histories  of  evolution  and 
civilization,  has  now  published  "Ice  Ages"  (G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons),  which  is  a  brief  and 
highly  commendable  history  of  the  earth,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  four  great  ice  ages 
and  their  significance  in  the  earth's  evolution. 
Mr.  McCabe,  whose  twenty  years  of  lecturing 
has  trained  him  in  transmuting  technical 
language  into  idiomatic  English,  states  that 
Ins  primers  of  science  are  meant  primarily  for 
V.  orkers  who  have  no  time  to  unravel  tech- 
nical language  or  masses  of  detail. 


Ancient  Man. 
Boni  &  Liveright's  Modern  Library  supplies 
many  a  long-felt  want  for  the  truly  nominal 
£um  of  95  cents  each.  The  latest  is  Hendrik 
Van  Loon's  "Ancient  Man,"  a  classic  that  bid 
fair  to  follow  the  traditional  course  of  classics 
en  dusty  library  shelves  till  Dr.  Van  Loon 
fprung  into  fame,  like  Byron,  overnight  with 
his  best-selling  "Story  of  Mankind."  Since 
then  the  public  has  discovered  "Ancient 
Man,"  which  was  first  published  in  1920,  and 
which  is  the  same  sort  of  thing,  only  more 
so.  That  is  to  say.  Dr.  Van  Loon  is  here  con- 
cerned with  man  from  our  prehistoric  ancestor 
to  the  rise  of  modern  races.  "Ancient  Man," 
like  the  author's  more  recent  book,  is  copi- 
ously illustrated  with  the  funny  little  diagra- 
inatic  sketches  upon  which  some  of  the  critics 
poured  contumely.  They  are  really  indis- 
pensable to  the  informal  and  very  clarifying 
Gualit\'  of  Dr.  Van  Loon's  work. 


Old  Testament  History. 
A  valuable  epitome  of  "Old  Testament  His- 
tory" has  been  recently  published  by  the  Scrib- 
ners  in  their  Life  and  Religion  Series,  which 
is  edited  by  Frank  K.  Sanders  and  Henry  A. 
Sherman.  All  of  the  handbooks  in  this  series 
sre  concise  and  complete,  but  the  present  one 
is  even  more  than  usually  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.  A  knowledge  of  biblical  his- 
tory is  indispensable  to  the  educated  person, 
yet  the  habit  of  Bible  reading  is  waning  and 
the  busy  layman  can  not  but  be  grateful  for  a 
summary  of  the  subject  in  150  well  edited 
pages.  An  appendix,  a  chapter  on  Old  Testa- 
ment history  by  its  natural  periods  and  a 
bibliography. 


Rolt-Wheeler.      Boston:    Lothrop,    Lee    &    Shepard 
Company;    $1.75. 
Juvenile. 

1492.  By  Mary  Johnston.  Boston :  Little, 
Brown    &   Co.;    $2.50. 

A  novel  dealing  with  Columbus  and  his  achieve- 
ments. 

William     Dean     Howells.      By    Delmar    Gross 
Cooke.     New  York;  E.  P.  Dulton  &  Co.;   $3. 
A  critical  study. 

Modern-  English  Essays,  1870-1920.  Edited  by 
Ernest  Rhys.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
5   volumes,    $6. 

The  Book  of  a  Naturalist.  By  W.  H.  Hud- 
son.    New  York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $3. 

By  the  author  of  "The  Naturalist  in   La  Plata." 

Across  America  by  Motor  Cycle.  By  C.  K. 
Shepherd.      New    York:    Longman's    Green   &   Co  • 

S4. 

The  record  of  a  three  months'  motor  bike  jour- 
ney from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

Glint  of  Wings.  By  Cleveland  Moffett  and 
\irgmia  Hall.  New  York:  The  James  A.  McCann 
Company;    $1.75. 

The    story    of    a    modern    girl    who    wanted    her 

liberty. 

Alexander's  Bridge.     By  Willa  S.  Gather.    Bos- 
ton:   Houghton   Mifflin    Company;    §1.50. 
New  edition  with  an  introduction  by  the  author. 

Romantic  Days  in  Old  Boston.  By  Mary 
Caroline  Crawford.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 

The  story  of  the  city  and  of  its  people  during 
the    nineteenth    century. 

D.avid      Lubin.       By     Olivia     Rossetti     Agresti 
Boston:   Little,    Brown  &  Co.;   $3.50. 
A  study  in  practical  idealism. 

Representative  One-Act  Plays.  By  Conti- 
nental authors.  Selected  with  biographical  notes 
by  Montrose  J.  Moses.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;  $3. 

A  companion  volume  to  Mayorga's  "Representa- 
tive One-Act  Plays  by  American  Authors." 

The  Roadmender.  By  Michael  Fairless.  New 
iork;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $6. 

A  new  edition  illustrated  with  photographs  by 
W.   F.   Taylor  of  the  South  Downs. 

The  Adventure  ok    Living.      By  John    St     Lee 
Strachey.     New   York;    G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons;    $5. 
A  subjective    autobiography    (1860-1922). 

The  Second  Empire.    By  Philip  Guedalla     New 
iork:   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $5. 
A  review  of  the  Second  Empire. 

Ovington's  Bank.  By  Stanley  T.  Weyraan. 
i\ew  iork:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.;  $1.90. 

Another  historical  novel  fay  the  author  of  "A 
Gentleman  of  France." 

The  Heart's  Justice.     By  Amanda  Hall.     New 
York:  George  H.   Doran  Company;   $1.75. 
"The  story  of  an  unmeasured  devotion." 

Body    and    Soul.       Bv    Arnold    Bennett       New 
iork:   George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.50. 
A  play  in  four  acts. 

^^'^HE    Life    OF    Lives.      By    Louise    Morgan  "Sill. 
Aew  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;   $1.50. 

"The  story  of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  for  young 
people." 

Fantasia  of  the  Unconscious.  By  D  H  Law- 
rence.     New   York:    Thomas   Seltzer;    $2.25. 

A  statement  of  the  philosophy  of  D.  H.  Law- 
rence. 

Engu^nd,    My    Engl.a,nd.      By   D.    H.    Lawrence. 
New   York:  Thomas   Seltzer;    $2. 
Short  stories. 

After  the  Peace.  By  11.  N.  Brailsford.  New 
York:  Thomas  Seltzer;  $1.50. 

A  survey  of  the  present  condition  of  Europe. 

The  .Adventures  of  Maya  the  Bee.     By  Walde- 
mar  Bonsels.     New  York;  Thomas  Seltzer;  $3. 
Juvenile. 

Support.  By  Margaret  .\shmun.  New  York- 
The  Macmillan   Company;   $2. 

The  story  of  a  family  living  in  a  Middle  West- 
ern  town. 

The  Crock  of  Gold.  By  James  Stephens.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2.50. 

A    new    edition 
Jones. 
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Old  Crow.     By  Alice  Brown.     New   York:  The 
Macmillan    Company;    $2. 
A  story  of  New  England. 

Neighbors     Henceforth.      By     Owen     Wister. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;   $2. 
The  doughboys  in  France. 

Majiy    in    California.      By    Constance   Johnson. 
New  York:   The  Macmillan   Company;   $1.75. 
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The  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  Makixes.     By  Francis 


A  CRITICAL 
FABLE 

Who  Wrote  It? 


'ith    illustrations    by    Wilfred 


The  Key  of  Dreams.    By  L.  Adams  Beck.    New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $2. 
A  romance  of  the  Orient. 

,,^?"'-^     CouE.      By     Hugh     Macnaghten.      New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1. 

The   man  and  his  work. 

The    History    of    Medicine    i.v    Its    Salient 


HISTORY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

THE  AMERICAN  PERIOD 

By  Robert  G.  Cleland 

Is  ready  and  complete!  our  history  of 
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The  6rsl  volume  is 
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By  Charles  E.  Chapman 
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Fe.\tures.      By  Walter  Libby. 
Mifflin  Company;  §3. 

The  Young  Alaskans  on  the  Missouri.  By 
Emerson  Hough.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
$1.75. 

Juvenile. 

Sam    Buck's    Diary.      By    Stephen    C.    Noland. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  ?1.90. 
"Humorous   realism." 

Sp£.\king    op    the    Turks.      By    Mufty-Zade    K. 
Zia  Bey.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
Another  version  of  the  Near   East  situation. 

The    B.U.ANCE    Sheet  of    Sovietism.      By   Boris 
L.  Brasol.     New  York:  Duffield  S:  Co.;  $2. 
Conditions  in  Russia  today. 

The   House  That  Died.      By  Henry   Bordeaux. 
New  York:    Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
Translated  by  Harold  Harper. 

The   Bird-Nest   Boarding  House.      By   Verbena 
Reed.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 
Illustrated   by   Oliver   Herford. 
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MITZIJAND  "LADY  BILLY.' 


easy,   likable,  and  with  more  than  a  touch  of 
the   neecssarj'  romantic   charm. 

"Ladv  Billy"  is  a  Henry  W.  Savage  pro- 
duction^ which  means  that  the  singing,  the  or- 
chestra, all  the  accessories  and  the  general 
nnish   of  the  performance  are  irreproachable. 


"HEARTBREAK    HOUSE.' 


by   the 
gob  out 


Mitzi  is  as  fetching  as  ever.  She  seems  to 
have  settled  down  into  being  a  boy,  as  m 
■'Lady  Billy"  she  is  garbed  as  a  boy  during 
nearly  the  whole  performance,  cultivating  a 
boy's' altitude  and  walk  while  retaining  many 
bewitching  little  femininities. 

Mitzi's  role  depicts  her  as  a  poverty- 
stricken  Roumanian  countess  who  has  only 
two  servants,  a  cook  and  a  paternal  English 
secretary.  The  cook  giving  warning,  Mitzi, 
who  does  the  gardening,  and  appears  in  the 
first  act  as  a  quick-witted  overalled  garden 
boy,  fools  everj^body — the  usual  tribe  of  Amer- 
ican tourists  that  swarm  all  over  the  place  in 
musical  comedy — and  when  she  sings  an  an- 
cient legend  the  prophecy  on  the  part  of  the 
nice  young  multimilHonaired  civil  engineer 
who  is  destined  to  be  Lady  Billy's  fate  that 
she  can  earn  lots  of  money  on  this  side  trans- 
ports tjie  young  patrician  to  New  York. 

Here  we  see  knowing  little  Billy  as  the  suc- 
cessful boy  soprano,  kissing  chorus  girls,  and 
very  much  at  home  among  worldly  New 
Yorkers. 

The  plot  plays  around  Lady  Billy's  state  of 
in-Ioveness  with  Multimillionaire  Smith,  who, 
of  course,  will  promptly  reciprocate  as  soon 
as  he  discovers  Billy  is  a  girl;  and  in  the 
meantime  he  remains  constant  to  the  memory 
of  the  lucrative  Roumanian  ghost  in  Billy's 
castle,  impersonated  by  the  enterprising  young 
countess  in  order  to  keep  the  pot  a-boiling. 
The  story  is  so  amusingly  touched  up  with 
Billy's  adventures,  the  alarums  and  excur- 
sions of  the  paternal  secretary — played  in  the 
best  spirit  of  genuine  comedy  by  that  sterling 
actor  Mark  Smith — and  so  attractively  set  off 
with  pretty  girls,  tuneful  love  lyrics,  and  quan- 
tities of  genuine  humor  that  the  large  first- 
night  audience  came  forth  in  the  best  of 
spirits  laughing  reminiscently  over  Mitzi's 
roguish  ways  and  humming  the  tunes. 

'Lady  Billy"  is  well  named  a  musical  ro- 
mance, as  it  has  a  very  romantic  coloring. 
But  the  wit  and  humor  of  Zelda  Sears — who 
wrote  the  book  and  lyrics — never  fails,  at  the 
most  romantic  moments.  We  are  spared  the 
usual  comedy  squash  and  Billy  has  a  roguish 
comment  on  each  situation. 

Zelda  Sears,  in  fact,  refuses  to  be  stereo- 
t>'ped  in  the  musical-comedy  style.  Billy  is 
recognized — sometimes,  anyway — even  though 
she  is  a  girl  dressed  as  a  boy.  And  instead 
of  Lady  Billy  languishing  with  feminine 
timidity  in  alarming  situations  the  boyish 
daring  of  the  little  countess  carries  her 
through  with  wit  and  dash. 

The  music  of  "Lady  Billy"  is  very  tuneful 
and  easily  caught ;  partly  because  it  is  not 
wholly  original.  But  the  lyrics  are  sweet  and 
dreamy,  attuning  themselves  to  the  romantic 
sentiment,  and  there  is  plenty  of  lively  dance 
music  for  the  quartet  of  lively  dancers,  with 
whom  Mitzi  occasionally  throws  out  a  series 
of  easy  and  agile  kicks.  Mitzi,  in  fact,  is  a 
very  clever  little  women.  Her  pretty  voice 
has  diminished  in  volume  from  steady  service 
before  an  approving  public,  but  it  is  sweet 
and  clear,  and  she  sings  always  with  charm- 
ing sentiment.  She  is  an  expert  dancer,  her 
face  is  as  roguishly  expressive  as  they  make 
them,  and  whatever  she  sets  out  to  do  she 
does  well. 

She  was  surrounded  by  a  lot  of  smartly- 
gowned,  pretty  girls — among  whom  Vera 
Kingston  shone  supreme — but  Mitzi  holds 
every  eye. 

As  the  boy  soprano  she  had  her  hair  mar- 
velously  well  arranged  to  look  boyishly  short, 
and  then — presto  ! — with  a  deft  gesture  and 
two  or  three  hairpins  out  she  had  it  in  a 
golden  flood  down  her  back ;  and  the  boy 
Billy  had  become  that  deliciously  taking  little 
siren  Lady  Billy,  combing  her  really  growing 
hair  with  a  Lorelei's  magical  comb.  Clever 
Mitzi ! 

A  verj'  good  burlesque  of  the  societj' 
mother  clucking  over  her  marriageable  debu- 
tante was  done  by  Vira  Rial. 

The  only  unsatisfactory  representation  was 
that  of  the  ex-cook  become  a  New  York 
couturiere.  It  semed  as  if  an  understudy 
must  have  been  utilized,  for  Mme.  Kosianow- 
sky  surely  should  have  been  either  a  scream- 
ing burlesque,  o*  a  very  smart,  ultra-fashion- 
nble  figure,  whereas  she  was  presented  as  a 
nondescript. 

Edward  Ciannelli,  a  very  personable  young 
actor,  gave  an  excellent  and  vigorously  de- 
I'icted  burlesque  impersonation  of  the  jealous 
Spaniard,  and  Boyd  Marshall,  though  rather 
a  thnaty  singer,  was  most  agreeable  in  per- 
son    id  mannet  as  Lady  Billy's  swain-to-be; 


After  seeing  this  plav,  and  hearing  of  the 
several  installments  of  "Back  to  Methusaleh, 
the  New  York  production  of  which 
Theatre  Guild  scooped  a  large,  heft>' 
of  that  organization's  saved-up  profits,  one 
rather  gives  Shaw  up.  I  can  imagine  him 
saying,  "Well,  I'm  Shaw,  aint  I  ?  G.  B.  Shaw. 
Everj'bodv's  heard  of  me.  Almost  the  entire 
world  sits  up  and  takes  notice  when  I  speak 
or  write.  When  I  address  a  public  meeting 
crowds  come  to  hear  me.  When  I  dip  my  pen 
in  playwriting  ink  the  theatre  managers  push 
forward,  jostling  each  other,  to  snatch  at  the 
result. 

"Well,  then !  Since  I  am  It,  I'll  be  blanketty 
dashed  if  I  am  going  to  be  tied  down  to  wise 
saws  and  modern  instances,  when  I  write  a 
play 


Away  with  your  set  technique,  your  ruled 
and  regulated  action,  your  family  resem- 
blances in  the  hierarchy  of  dramas  !  I'll  have 
none  of  it !  Henceforth  I  will  write  what  I 
jolly  well  please,  and  I  will  make  it  as  long, 
as  obscure,  and  as  uncabined,  uncribbed,  and 
unconfined  as  I  jolly  well  please.  I'll  make 
these  fat  wits  that  hate  to  think  begin  to  prick 
their  brains  with  a  divining  rod,  and  say, 
'What  does  the  sage  mean?'  For  I'm  Shaw, 
G.  B.  Shaw,  the  free  lance,  and  don't  you  for- 
get it!" 

Hence  "Back  to  Methusaleh"  and  "Heart- 
break House." 

What  does  "Heartbreak  House"  mean  ?  No 
body  knows.  Does  it  entertain?  It  does. 
Why,  since  nobody  knows  what  it  means? 
Nobody  knows  that  either. 

Well,  what's  it  all  about?  People,  of  course, 
and,  strange  to  say,  Shaw  doesn't  put  himself 
into  the  play.  The  people  are  odd,  interest- 
ing, individualistic  and  epigrammatic,  and.  let 
me  see,  no,  I  don't  remember  one  of  them 
speaking  with  the  unmistakable  voice  of  Shaw. 
The  characters  engage  in  such  unending 
discussion  that  you  might  call  the  play  a  pro- 
longed conversation. 

Ellie,  the  principal  character,  whom  heart- 
break over  a  snapped-off  love  affair  with  a 
philanderer  transforms  from  an  idealistic  and 
trusting  girl  to  a  hard,  resigned,  mercenary 
husband-hunter,  discourses  from  that  point  of 
view.  Hesione,  the  sunny  siren,  speaks  as  an 
amused  and  indulgent  contemplator  of  life. 
Boss  IMangan  shows  us  the  soul  of  the  busi- 
ness magnate :  that  of  a  confirmed  and  in- 
stinctive grabber.  The  burglar  cheerfully  re- 
veals the  trade  psychology'  of  his  species,  and 
Captain  Shotover,  who  seems  to  be  own 
brother  to  Galsworthy's  Sylvanus  Stone,  pro- 
fessor of  natural  sciences,  in  "Fraternity," 
utters,  like  that  venerable  and  apparently 
slightly  cracked  philosopher,  many  luminous 
comments  on  life  and  its  conduct,  both  of  the 
famous  authors  remaining  reticent  in  regard 
to  the  cold,  plain  truth  that  he  who  utters 
true  and  illuminating  comments  on  life  and 
human  conduct  is  generally  regarded  by  com- 
posite Man  as  being  somewhat  fissured  in  his 
cerebral  dome. 

■Shaw  himself  said  of  "Heartbreak  House" 
that  "it  is  cultured,  leisured  Europe  before  the 
war."  And  all  the  time,  in  listening  to  the 
play,  we  are  irritatingly  conscious  of  an  un- 
derlying symbolism.  Now,  symbolism  in  the 
drama  is  a  nuisance,  for  it  won't  let  you  rest. 
It  challenges,  teases,  sends  exasperating  half 
flashes  of  its  meaning,  and,  unless  it  is  kinder- 
garten symbolism,  it  leaves  you  unsatisfied." 
When  they  put  "Heartbreak  House"  on  in 
New  York  everybody  puzzled  as  to  what  it 
was  all  about.  Those  of  us  who  have  seen  it 
here  are  in  a  similar  state  of  mind,  even 
while  we  enjoyed  the  racy  wit  of  the  dia- 
logue. - 

At  times,  more  particidarly  in  the  last  act. 


it  seemed  as  if  "Heartbreak  House"  typified 
the  ship  of  state.  But  beware  of  rash  con- 
clusions. 

The  Plaza  company  made  a  very  good  ap- 
pearance in  the  play,  Mary  Morris  doing  her 
usual  conscientious  and  intelligent  best  as 
Ellie.  Florence  Locke  played,  with  profes- 
sional ease  and  considerable  charm,  the  role 
of  Hesione,  giving  that  delightful  lady  all  the 
good  looks  due  her.  Hilda  Denivelle  was  ap- 
propriately aristocratic  as  the  didactic  Lady 
Utterword. 

Lloyd  Corrigan  was  excellent  in  his  de- 
piction of  the  hide-bound  city  magnate,  Harold 
Minger  was  a  thought  too  fatuous  as  Ellie's 
father,  and  Everett  Glass  only  aprpoximately 
grasped  the  appropriate  conception,  though  not 
the  appearance — at  least  in  Hector's  ordinary 
habiliments — of  Hushabye,  the  philanderer. 
Irving  Pichel  has  the  voice  and  personality 
appropriately  to  convey  both  the  impressive 
individuality  and  sometimes  crjptic,  some- 
times interpretative  sayings  of  Captain  Shot- 
over;  and  two  or  three  others  completed  the 
cast  of  ten. 

"And  do  you  advise  me  to  take  in  the 
play?"  you  ask.  Kot  on  your  life  I  don't. 
You  will  have  to  deduce  from  this  and  other 
similarly  be-fuddled  reviews  whether  you  want 

to   go   or  not.     The   dialogue  is  brilliant,   but  ^     ^_    .,„,,.,,    „,.^   ,^    ,,^..   „^^„„....^^ 

the  play  is  all  dialogue  except  for  a  Zeppelin  |  J^^  ordramatTcally  settingTree  iirfullest  re- 


Healy  management,  gave  a  song  recital  last 
Sunday  afternoon.)  It  turns  out  that  Mr. 
Thomas  was  a  prominent  and  popular  musical- 
comedy  star,  and  that,  his  voice  being  almost 
too  good  for  that  line  of  vocalism — that  is, 
according  to  popular  standards — he  decided  to 
equip  himself  to  become  a  legitimate  concert 
vocalist.  He  has  now  turned  entirely  to  re- 
cital work,  and  the  indications  are  that  the 
singer  is  going  to  be  a  great  concert  favorite. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  a  fine  appearance  and  an 
agreeable  personality.  Sundaj'  afternoon  he 
won  his  audience  with  his  very  first  number. 
Handel's  beautiful  and  impressive  "Care 
Selve."  Following  this  number  all  of  the  four 
Italian  selections  were  characterized  by  the 
same  solemn  and  exalted  sentiment,  the 
young  baritone  having,  apparently,  a  taste  for 
songs  expressive  of  deep  and  sustained  emo- 
tion. 

He  further  gave  a  French  group  and  two  in 
English,  and  was  lavish  with  the  encores  de- 
manded by  a  notably  responsive  audience,  who 
not  only  manifested  the  liveliest  delight  over 
his  more  .serious  numbers,  but  were  equally 
approbative  of  the  popular  ballads  and  the 
famous  Pagliacci  "Prologue." 

Mr.  Thomas  has  a  fine,  ample,  ringing  organ 

of  beautiful  tone,  more  particularly  in  its  up- 

I  per  reaches    and  is   well   acquainted  with  the 


bombardment ;  and  even  that  is  more  dialogue 
than  bombardment.  And,  by  the  way,  why 
did  Shaw  make  the  cautious  business  man  and 
the  gun-shy  burglar  go  out  in  the  open  and 
get  killed  ?  For  during  the  war  profiteers  like 
Mangan  were  verj'  keen  at  getting  out  of 
fighting,  and  ver\'  voluble  in  pointing  out  to 
the  other  fellow  that  it  was  his  plain  duty  to 
fight.  So  there  you  are.  I  give  up  all  the 
conundrums  in  "Heartbreak  House,"  but  as 
Shaw  brought  an  interesting  group  together 
and  made  them  say  interesting  things,  you 
can't  wave  him  off  the  map ;  a  place  to  which 
Shaw  has  a  marked  talent  for  adhering. 


THE  THOMAS  CONCERT. 


People  who  stick  to  San  Francisco  have 
been  saying,  "Who  is  John  Charles  Thomas?" 
(The  baritone,  I  mean,  who,  under  the  Frank 


serves  at  the  appropriate  moment.  His  am- 
bition, it  is  evident,  is  to  walk  in  the  footsteps 
of  such  as  David  Bispham,  judging  from  the 
particularity  of  his  diction  and  his  choice  of 
popular  and  varied  concert  numbers.  Not  yet 
can  he  be  regarded  as  a  peer  of  Bispham  in 
respect  to  his  diction,  but  he  is  well  on  the 
way,  and  in  dramatic  expression,  as  shown  in 
his  "Dannie  Deever,"  "Mother  o'  Mine,"  and 
the  "Pagliacci"  Prologue,  he  is  able  to  stir  up 
the  receptivities  of  his  auditors  to  enthusiastic 
expression. 

The  singer  phrases  with  taste  and  judgment, 
and  has  his  voiec  under  such  good  control  that 
he  can  always  color  the  fullest  flood  of  its 
finely  virile  and  sonorous  tones  with  warm 
dramatic  hues.  But  in  the  piano  and  pianis- 
simo passages  his  voice  has  not  yet  acquired 
the  velvet  smoothness  necessary  to  convey 
with    appropriate    delicacy    the    sentiment    of 
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"THE  CAKE  SHOP" 
253  Grant  Ave. 
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our  own  home-made  mince- 
meat. Genuine  English 
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The  less  you  have 

the  less  you  can  afford  to  lose 

Your  duty  to  yourself  and  family 
is  to  know  how  to  invest  wisely— 
to  get  the  maximum  income  without 
hazard  or  speculation. 

Many  people  think  the  other  fellow's 
game  is  easier  than  their  own  and  they 
pay  high  to  find  out  that  there  may  be 
some  things  about  it  they  don't  know. 

What  you  and  every  investor  want  is  good 
income  and  freedom  from  worry.  To  be 
sure  of  this  you  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  few  basic  underlying  principles 
of  sound  investment. 
You  should  know,  for  instance,  why 
bonds  are  the  safest  of  all  investments; 
why  some  bonds  are  much  better  for  you 
than  others. 

Ten  minutes  of  easy  reading  will  prime 
you  on  these  major  points  of  sound  in- 
vestment. Don't  be  caught  off  your  guard 
by  not  knowing.  Send  for  WEALTH 
THAT  ENDURES  (just  off  the  press) , 
which  explains  briefly  and  interestingly 
the  essential  points  of  bond  investment 
that  everyone  should  know  and  under- 
stand. 


iPAHFORn. Kimball &.%.  J 


FLOOR  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE  BUII^n<G 
San  Francisco 
Sutter  5200 


BRADFORD,  KIMBALL  (S-CO. 

Inslrrajice  Exchange  Building,  San  Fraacisco 

1  should  like  to  have  a  free  copy  of  this  new  reference  booklet,  'WEALTH 

THAT  ENDURES,  sent  without  obligation  to  anyone  interested  in  better 

and  safer  investment. 
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such  numbers  as  Duparc's  "Lamento," 
Goosen's  "Melancholy,"  Bonner's  "Phantom" 
and  D'Erlanger's  "L'Abesse" ;  all  very  inter- 
esting selections,  by  the  way,  and  sung  with 
notably  refined  feeling. 

As  yet  Mr.  .Thomas  as  a  recitalist  does  not 
move  in  well-oiled  grooves.  But  that  seemed 
to  recommend  him  all  the  more  to  his  au- 
dience, who  took  him  so  completely  into  its 
favor  that  one  felt  sure  the  pleased  singer 
was  saying  to  himself,  "Well,  I  didn't  attract 
a  very  large  audience,  but  by  the  holy  smoke 
I've  got  'em  !"     And  he  certainly  had. 


AT  THE  ORPHEUM. 


They  have  more  than  the  usual  variety  at 
the  Orpheum  this  week,  Thompson  "the 
Egiptian"  giving  a  queer  hodgepodge  of  health 
talk  and  nonsense.  Claiming  to  be  seventy 
years  of  age,  the  self-styled  health  sage  gives, 
in  a  mellow  voice,  a  lot  of  easy  trifling  acts, 
such  as  pressing  finger  ends  together  and  the 
like,  which,  he  promises,  will  accomplish  won- 
ders by  "nene  pressure."  One  true  word  he 
said :  that  everybody  would  trj-  them.  Hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,  and  he 
gave  an  easy  finger  formula  for  curing  falling 
liair  and  baldness  that  the  baldheads  will 
hopefully  tn-. 

Henr\-  Santrej-  presented  a  good  jazz  act 
very  much  touched  up  by  the  per\^asive  pres- 
ence of  the  dapper  Mr.  Santrey,  whose 
trousers  are  superbly  creased  and  who  lights 


The    City  of    San    Francisco    Presents    the 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

AlfkedHektz Conductor. 

Second  Popular  Concert 

EXPOSITION  AUDITORIUM 

Saturday  Evening,  Dec.  9  at  8:30 

\VAGXER-TSCHAIKO\ySKY  PROGRAM 

Mme.  Johanna  Gadski 

Prima    Donna    Soprano 
GUEST    ARTIST 


Reserved  seats,  $1,   75c,  50c,  25c   (no  war  tax) 
Now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

Auspices    Auditorium    Committee 
Board   of   Supen-isors 


fOLUMBlA  THEATRE  -tfi-TSSr 

^^    GaaiT.at  Mason  Phone  Franklin  1  BO 

Second   Week  Begins  Sunday,  Dec,   3 

Matinees    Wednesday   and   Saturday 

Henr\-  \V,    Savage   Offers 

MITZI 

IN 

"LADY  BILLY" 

A   Musical    Romance 
Metropolitan    Cast — Enlarged    Orchestra 


'URRAN  THEATRE  '^''"'' 


Neir  Haul 
Phone  Prospect  9300 


Now  Playing  for  a  Short  Engagement 
A    Picturization    of    Charles    Major's    Story    of 

Love   and    Romance 

"WHEN  KNIGHTHOOD 
WAS  IN  FLOWER  " 

Prices    for    All    Performances 

50c   and    $1    (tax   extra) 

Matinees    Daily 


RIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

Market  at  Seventh.     Phone  Market  373 

Matinees   Saturday    and   Sunday 

FERRIS  HARTMAN 

AND 

PAUL  STEINDORFF 

Offer  a  Magnificcot  Revival  of 
Balfet  Comic  Operz 

"THE  BOHEMIAN  GIRL" 


Best  Seats  One  Dollar 


■■■■■■■^^_^^^^^^«  ! 


"dVily"  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    25c    TO    $1.25 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holiday! 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN   DRESS 
CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


a  cigar  with  special  grace.  His  musically 
commented  story  is  amusing,  and  "my  boys," 
as  he  calls  his  group  of  jazz  experts,  have 
lots  of  snap. 

Evidently  somebody  has  told  Anna  Seymour 
that  she  resembles  Fannie  Brice.  But  the 
resemblance  wholly  ceased  when  she  tackled 
■'My  Man,"  during  which  song,  instead  of  ap- 
pearing in  homely  guise,  she  was  in  bare- 
backed, aggressively  evening  dress.  Kov  did 
she  introduce  that  note  of  pathos  with  which 
the  lively  Fannie  surprised  and  captured  New 
York.  Who  wants  to  take  a  bet  that  Anna 
never  heard  Fannie  sing  this  song? 

Besides  the  jazz  orchestra — which,  by  the 
way,  played  very  well  quite  a  lot  of  real 
music;  "Chanson  Hindoue,"  for  instance — the 
best  acts  of  the  week  are  Dooley  and  Sales  in 
■■Will  Yer.  Jim  ?"  and  the  "Jewel  Box,"  a 
beauty  and  costume  revue,  in  which  pretty 
girls,  gorgeously  costumed  in  a  bewildering 
series  of  toweringly  head-dressed  affairs,  pea- 
cock prettily  before  us,  glowing  with  color, 
and  glimmering  with  silver,  gold,  and  radium 
lights. 

Dooley  and  Sales  radiate  nonsense,  and  if 
they  didn't  occasionally  have  recourse  to  vul- 
garity— always  a  cheap  device — one  would 
approve  the  cleverness,  the  quickness,  and  the 
lightness  of  the  pair.  Both  have  humor  and 
personality,  and  the  ability  to  catch  and  hold 
the  favor  of  their  audience,  Corinne  Sales 
having  the  sex  lure  very  markedly,  and  doing 
that  light  French  touch  at  the  beginning  so 
cleverly  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  few  mo- 
ments it  lasted  to  realize  that  she  is — pre- 
sumably— an  American.  It  certainly  is  odd 
that  clever  people  who  can  amuse  an  audience 
by  legitimate  means  would  feel  it  necessarj' 
to  fall  back  on  purely  vulgar  suggestion,  how- 
ever cleverly  it  is  suggested. 

JoSEPHixE  Hart  Phelps. 

^a* 

FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

"Bohemian  Grirl"  at  the  RIvoli. 

Notable  both  musically  and  scenically  is  the 
Hartman-Steindorff  production  of  "The  Bo- 
hemian Girl."  which  will  go  into  its  second 
week  at  the  Rivoli  Opera  House  starting  Mon- 
day. The  piece  offers  both  Steindorff  as  a 
musician  and  Hartman  as  an  actor  splendid 
possibilities,  and  the  old  songs  through  which 
its  score  achieved  popularity  a  generation 
ago  are  today  as  appealing  as  they  ever  were. 

Among  the  old  melodies  which  are  arousing 
the  audiences  to  enthusiasm  and  which  are 
compelling  encore  after  encore  are  "The 
Heart  Bowed  Down,"  "When  Other  Lips,"  "I 
Dreamt  I  Dwelt  in  Marble  Halls"  and  "A  Sol- 
dier's  Life." 

Lillian  Glaser,  John  Van,  Robert  Carlson, 
Lavinia  Winn,  Nona  Campbell  and  Rafael 
Brunetto  score  heavily  in  the  various  solos 
and  duets  which  fall  to  them,  and  Paul  Hart- 
man  and  Edna  Malone  lend  a  touch  of 
modernity  to  the  piece  with  their  eccentric 
dance   numbers. 

There  will  be  a  regular  matinee  perform- 
ance on  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  seats  will 
go  on  sale  for  "Robin  Hood,"  the  next  produc- 
tion, on  Thursday. 


The  Orpheam  Next  W«ek. 

George  McKay  and  Ottie  Ardine  have  a  col- 
lection of  fun  entitled  "The  Night  Watch- 
man." They  are  both  excellent  singers  and 
dancers. 

"Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath,"  a  farce  pro- 
duced by  A.  H.  Woods,  has  been  rewritten 
and  boiled  down  with  the  funny  situations  in- 
tact and  following  each  other  in  fast  succes- 
sion. The  cast  is  an  excellent  one,  consisting 
of  seven  players  headed  by  Miss  Helen  Good- 
hue. 

James  P.  Conlin  and  Myrtle  Glass  have  a 
new  vehicle,  a  miniature  musical  comedy  en- 
titled "The  Four  Seasons  and  the  Four 
Reasons." 

Dooley  and  Sales  are  a  successful  comedy 
duo. 

Neal  Abel  with  his  personality,  his  stories 
about   "cullud   pussons,"    and    his   mobility   of 


PEOPLE'S 
SYMPHONY 

ALEXANDER  SASLAVSKY. 
Conductor 


SCOTTISH  RITE 

Next  TUESDAY  at  8:30  P.M. 


Soloist,  ALICE  FRISCA 

Education    Program   Includes 

S>-niphony,  G  Minor Mozart 

Pir.noforte  Concerto  No.   1.... Liszt 

String  Orchestra,  Andante  Cantabile 

Tschaikowsky 

Overture,    "Tannhauser"    Wagner 

Also  comment  by  conductor  on  instruments 
of  the  orchestra  and  special  characteristics  of 
the   music   played. 

Tickets  at    Sherman-Clay's,    50c,    75c,    $1 


countenance,  brings  an  exceptional  single 
turn. 

Count  Perronne  and  Trix  Oliver  are  a  bari- 
tone and  soprano  of  exceptional  voices. 

The  Juggling  Nelsons  have  a  highly  trained, 
carefully  educated,  and  thoroughly  submissive 
set  of  hoops.     Their  work  is  astonishing. 


Tba  Columbia  Theatre. 

David  Belasco's  production  of  .-Vvery  Hop- 
wood's  comedy,  "The  Gold  Diggers,"  will  be 
the  next  attraction  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
Also  coming  to  this  theatre  is  the  great 
colored  star,  Charles  Gilpin,  in  the  sensa- 
tional success,  "The  Emperor  Jones."  May 
Robson  in  her  new  play  and  William  Gillette 
are  among  the  stars  booked  for  this  playhouse. 


Second  Pop  Concert. 

A  musical  treat  is  in  store  for  the  patrons 
of  the  second  popular  concert  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  Alfred  Hertz 
conductor,  to  be  given  under  the  dircciion  ol 
the  auditorium  committee  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium  on 
Saturday  evening,  December  9th. 

It  will  be  a  Tschaikowsky- Wagner  night 
and  an  added  feature  will  he  the  farewell  San 
Francisco  appearance  this  season  of  the  prima 
donna  soprano,  Mme.  Johanna  Gadski,  who 
will  be  heard  with  the  magnificent  orchestra  of 
100  picked  musicians.  Mme.  Gadski  created  a 
furor  when  she  sang-in  recital  here  last  week 
and  her  apeparance  with  the  orchestra  will  be 
of  peculiar  interest,  from  the  fact  that  Con- 
ductor Hertz  directed  the  orchestra  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  when 
she  sang  the  Wagnerian  roles  in  which  she 
excels. 

There  will  be  no  increase  in  prices  for  this 
occasion  and  seats  at  most  reasonable  rates 
may  be  obtained  at  Sherman,  Gay  &  Co.'s. 


Second  People's  Symphony. 

Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  the  box-offices 
of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  for  the  second  edu- 
cational concert  of  the  People's  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Alexander  Saslavsky  conductor, 
which  will  be  given  next  Tuesday  night,  De- 
cember 5th,  at  the   Scottish   Rite  Auditorium. 

Alice  Mayer,  professionally  known  as  Alice 
Frisca,  San  Franciscan  by  birth,  will  be  the 
soloist   on    this    occasion.      Following   her  ap- 


pearance in  Paris  Miss  Frisca  wer.t  cc  Lon- 
don, where  she  made  a  success  as  soicst  with 
the  Queen's  Hall  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  Henrj'  Wood- 


Our  Most  Valuable  Trees. 

It  is  held  by  competent  authorities  that  the 
most  valuable  trees  ever  discovered  by  man 
are  some  that  were  four  or  five  years  ago  dis- 
covered among  the  camotite  radium  beds  in 
Montrose  County,  western  Colorado,  accord- 
ing to  the  Washington  Star, 

Carnotite  ore  is  found  in  western  Colorado 
and  eastern  Utah,  along  a  belt  at  the  foot  of 
La  Sal  Mountains.  It  is  productive  of 
radium,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  the  form 
of  petrified  trees  encased  in  beds  of  sand- 
stone. Sometimes  the  trees  are  within  a  foot 
of  the  surface,  in  other  cases  they  are  buried 
thirty   feet   deep. 

Walking  over  the  sandstone,  one  would 
never  guess  that  a  treasure  lay  beneath  his 
feet.  The  first  evidence  that  carnotite  is 
locked  in  the  sandstone  comes  from  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  upper  rock  by  the  uranium 
ore  with  which  carnotite  is  almost  always 
associated. 

The  tree  formations  are  the  richest  of  any 
of  the  forms  in  which  radium-bearing  carno- 
tite is  found.  One  of  the  biggest  trees  pro- 
duced 9000  sacks  of  high-grade  ore,  or  275 
tons.  In  some  cases  the  ore  is  worth  $10,000 
a  ton,  but  that  is  only  near  the  heart  of  the 
tree. 

The   trees   are  wonderfully  preser\-ed.     The 
limbs,  roots,   knots,   bark  and   even   the  grain 
of  the  wood  can  be  distinguished. 
^•» 

The  HoUinger  mine,  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
has  an  output  of  120,000  tons  of  ore  monthly. 
It  was  discovered  thirteen  jears  ago  by  Ben 
Hollinger,  a  prospector,  and  now  runs  neck 
and  neck  with  the  great  Modderfontein  of  the 
Rand,    South  Africa. 


Novel  in  the  musical  instrument  line  is  a 
violin  that  can  be  folded,  inclosed  in  a  case 
and  carried  like  a  walking  stick. 


Of  English  invention  is  a  motor-driven 
wheel  to  be  attached  to  baby  carriages  to 
propel  them. 


datbr  to 
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Cl^aiul 


Solid.  Pullman  train 
with  buffet  smoker 
and  Observation  cars 

Fred.  HajTvey 
dining'cair  service 

EKcLusively  for 
first  class  travel 

GtandCanyanline 

Tickets  to  and  from  Europe  via  all  Trans-Atlantic  Lines 


cAsk  any  Santa  Fe  Agent 

R.  D.  Johnson,  Div.  Pass.  Agt. 

601  Market  Street 

Phone  Sutter  7600 

or 

Market  Street  Ferry 

Phone  Sutter  7600 


OAKLAND 

434  13th  St. 

40lh  St.  4  San  Pablo  Ave. 

BERKELEY 

Inivcraity  .\ve. 4  West  St. 

SAN  JOSE 

13  Ryland  Block 

SACRAMENTO 

201  Calif.  Fiuit  Bldg. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Efforts  to  invest  with  the  halo  of  romance 
the  second  marriage  of  Wilhelm  Hohenzol- 
lern,  erstwhile  Emperor  of  Germany  and  still 
claimant  to  the  throne  of  Prussia,  are  meet- 
in.'  with  chill  receptions  which  the  attitude  of 
the  once  imperial  family  has  done  little  to 
thaw  out.  It  is  difficult,  almost  impossible 
under  the  circumstances,  to  divest  the  affair 
of  the  kraut-and-sausage  quality  of  a  com- 
monplace German  wedding.  There  has  been 
some  attempt  to  present  the  ex-Kaiser,  not  as 
a  middle-aged  man  taking  his  warmed-over 
affections  to  the  most  convenient  market,  but 
as  an  impetuous  lover  with  the  spontaneous 
arts  and  graces  and  poesy  of  Romeo.  But  it 
goes  hard,  especially  when  one  learns  that 
instead  of  engaging  in  lover-like  pursuit  of  a 
fleein.'  object  of  volcanic  passion,  he  sum- 
moned the  lady  to  the  house  by  the  woodpile, 
and  there  charmed  her  Teutonic  soul  by  ex- 
plaining his  reasons  for  seeking  her  hand; 
about  as  romantic  a  transaction  as  asking 
your  banker  for  the  privilege  of  renewing 
your  over-matured  paper.  It  is  said  that  he 
jlso  laid  before  the  lady  the  objections  of 
his  family,  or  several  members  thereof,  and 
;hat  they  weighed  as  nothing  beside  the  honor 
he  did  her  in  informing  her  he  would  marry 
her,  and  the  prospects  of  his  recovering  his 
throne  and  his  place  at  Potsdam  by  grace  of 
the  Ludendorff  and  other  monarchist  con- 
spiracies. Well,  that  makes  it  fifty-fifty,  and 
what  could  be  fairer?  But  romantic  it  is 
not,  any  more  than  a  weiner  wurst.  It  is 
said  that  the  reason  why  the  several  members 
of  the  ex-Kaiser's  family  developed  sprained 
ankles,  sprung  knees,  felons  on  fingers,  styes, 
and  the  like  afflictions  painful  and  disabling 
so  they  could  not  get  over  to  Doom  was  that 
they  had  picked  out  a  candidate  and  the  ex- 
Kaiser  had  rejected  her.  That,  at  least,  show^s 
=r,me  preference.  The  old  court  crowd  is 
said  to  be  disgusted,  but  it  takes  a  great  deal 
*o  disgust  an  imperial  German  entourage,  so 
that  rumor  may  be  exaggerated ;  but  they  do 
say  the  new  princess  is  having  her  troubles. 
One  correspondent  declares  that  certain  men 
and  women  formerly  high  in  court  circles  have 
refused  to  speak  to  her.  The  crown  princess 
is  especially  grouchy.  If  the  princess  becomes 
Kaiserin  of  a  new  German  Empire,  however, 
they  will -get  over  it. 


The  discovery  of  the  French  Senate  that 
French  women  do  not  need  the  vote  because 
they  are  so  much  better  treated  than  English 
women  or  American  womean  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  discovery  of  a  noted  London 
correspondent  that  English  men  are  imitating 
American  men  and  spoiling  their  women  with 
too  much  kindness.  People  are  asking  what 
is  the  matter  with  English  women,  and  getting 
no  satisfaction  out  of  the  guesses.  An  "ex- 
pert" has  explained  it  as  above — too  much 
leisure,  too  much  care,  too  much  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  husbands,  and  especially 


on  the  part  of  fathers,  who  once  were  stern 
to  the  fairer  sex,  but  seem  lately  to  have 
come  under  some  enfeebling  spell  that  causes 
them  to  loosen  all  the  bonds  of  mascuhne 
control.  This  particular  expert  appears  to 
rank  as  a  psychologist,  and  he  says  women 
are  petted  too  much,  and  that  they  soon  tire 
of  being  petted.  Perhaps  that  is  true.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  differ  from  a  psychologist, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  that  uncertain  ele- 
ment female  psychology.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  that  they  only  weary  of 
being  petted  by  the  same  man  and  in 
the  same  old  way.  The  introduction  of  in- 
genious variants  might  do  some  good,  and 
the  psychologist  might  render  himself  more 
serviceable  by  inventing  a  few.  Our  limited 
observation  is  that  properly  and  variously 
petted  they  do  not  tire.  Of  course,  as 
some  men  administer  the  treatment,  it  is 
3  good  deal  as  though  you  sat  down  to 
a  banquet  and  the  waiter  brought  you 
soup,  and  when  you  were  ready  for  the  salad 
he  brought  you  soup,  and  for  the  fish  he 
brought  you  soup,  and  then  cleared  away  and 
for  the  entree  brought  more  soup — you  would 
soon  advise  him  that  he  could  omit  the  desert 
and  keep  the  nuts  and  black  coffee.  But  that 
would  not  be  imitating  Americans.  They  have 
been  petting  their  children,  their  sweethearts, 
and  their  wives  so  long  that  they  have  made 
an  art  of  it,  and  it  is  an  art  no  Englishman 
can  hope  to  acquire  under  seven  generations. 
On  the  other  hand,  why  should  he  wish  to? 
He  and  his  women  were  getting  along  very 
well  on  the  other  basis.  English  women  did 
not  expect  much,  and  what  you  don't  expect 
you  don't  miss.  They  are  getting  into  Parlia- 
ment on  a  basis  of  give  and  take,  and  in  poli- 
tics that  is  the  best  foundation.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  they  are  getting  into  Parliament 
that  English  men  are  cultivating  them. 


Paris  is  beginning  to  rebuke  sin.  It  no 
longer  desires  to  be  known  as  a  sinful  city. 
The  Petit  Parisien  voices  the  urban  ambition 
to  be  known  for  virtue  instead  of  vice,  and 
that  has  made  a  sensation  in  every  cafe  along 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  Ah !  Virtuous 
Paris,  moral  Paris  ?  A  new  idea.  Let  us  try 
it.      Says   this  bold   and  startling  journal: 

"When  people  tell  us  that  we  are  imperial- 
isiic  we  protest  with  energy.  This  legend  is 
so  grotesque,  so  false,  that  we  can  not  support 
it — we  get  angry.  But  we  smile,  we  hum  a 
pretty  air  when  a  Spaniard,  an  Englishman, 
or  any  other  foreigner  informs  us,  with  a 
wink  of  the  eye,  about  Montmartre.  'Ah ! 
Montmartre !  The  Folies  Bergere !  The 
petites  mademoiselles !  Ah !  France  is  the 
country  of  the  world  where  there  exists  such 
a  levity  of  morals  !  Oh  !  Oh  !  Paris  !  Baby- 
lon !  Ah  !  Ah  !  The  petites  mademoiselles ! 
Montmartre  !  The  revues  !  The  theatres  !' 
And  so  they  go  on  and  on.  When  one  speaks 
to  us  of  the  French  debauchery  we  do  not 
get  angry.  We  do  not  put  our  foot  on  this 
infamous  legend.  We  feed  it  thereby  and  so 
the  legend  grows.     'Poor  France!'   they  say. 
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'It  is  the  country  of  vice  and  license !' 
France  has  her  champagne  and  her  petites 
mademoiselles— that  is  all.  Pious  dames 
make  the  signs  of  the  cross  in  hearing  the 
name  of  Paris  pronounced — modern  Babylon. 
Men  with  enormous  eyeglasses  brand  the 
frightful  morals  of  the  women.  And  we  do 
not  protest.  We  smile.  This  legend  makes 
enemies  for  us  everywhere — and  friends.  We 
are  wrong  not  to  protest.  We  are  wrong  not 
to  be  angered  when  foreigners  tell  us  that  we 
are  a  lost  people  because  of  our  vices.  We 
are  wrong  not  to  respond :  'And  you  ?  Do 
you  really  believe  that  you  are  less  debauched 
than  we?  There  are  certain  spectacles  in 
Paris  which  are  frivolous,  very  frivolous.  But 
these  were  made,  above  all,  for  you.  Of 
course  there  is  such  a  place  as  Montmartre, 
but  how  many  French  people  go  there?'  We 
are  wrong  not  to  kill  the  legend.  When  one 
has  traveled  in  Spain,  Germany,  the  Orient, 
the  Occident,  when  one  has  seen  certain 
spectacles  at  Seville,  Salomca,  Berlin,  Am- 
sterdam or  Naples,  one  knows  that  France  is 
the  most  decent  country  and  the  most  proper 
country  in  the  world.  We  must  say  so." 
And  so  it  seems  that  wonders  will  never  cease, 
and  innovation  is  always  with  us.  A  moral 
Paris — that  might  come  to  be  known  as  the 
San  Francisco  of  Europe. 


It  is  said  that  in  Italy  the  only  escape  from 
matrimony  would  be  suicide  if  Fiume  were 
not  just  across  the  Adriatic;  for  the  civil  law 
is  one  shade  worse  than  the  ecclesiastical,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  never  did  encourage  divorce. 
American  women  that  have  married  Italians 
have  found  that  unmarrying  them  was  an- 
other and  far  harder  matter — in  fact  just 
about  impossible.  But  as  for  almost  every 
intolerable  condition  there  comes  a  cure  if 
you  don't  die  first,  the  storied  Adriatic  has 
developed  a  Reno,  and  Fiume  is  it.  It  may 
be  that  D'Annunzio  began  it  by  proclaiming 
himself  king  and  then  granting  himself  a  di- 
vorce, but  however  that  may  be,  the  situa- 
tion exists  today  in  even  more  convenient 
form  than  in  Nevada.  Divorce  is  now 
Fiume's  chief  export,  and  that  in  a  literal 
sense,  for  they  have  so  arranged  it  that  you 
don't  have  to  go  there  to  get  it.  Before  the 
war  Fiume  was  part  of  Hungary,  and  Italians 
used  to  go  there  and  become  naturalized  Hun- 
garians, get  a  decree  in  about  nine  months, 
return  to  Italy,  resume  their  citizenship,  and 
all  was  well.  But  independent  Fiume  has 
abolished  such  a  tedious  and  obstructive 
process.  If  Pietro  Parente  is  tired  of  Mrs. 
Pietro,  and  Mrs.  Pietro  reciprocates  his  dis- 
esteem,  Pietro  writes  about  it  to  a  lawyer  in 
Fiume,  who  has  him  naturalized,  and  then 
writes  to  Mrs.  Pietro  sending  her  a  legal  sum- 
mons to  join  her  husband  at  his  new  address. 
She  fails  to  join.  Who  wouldn't?  Maladetto  ! 
Well !  Well !  She  has  deserted  him  !  One  di- 
vorce, sunny  side  up !  It  is  prepared  and 
mailed  to  the  new  citizen.  Could  anything  be 
more  convenient?  It  is  said  there  are  now 
more  citizens  of  Fiume  in  Italy  than  there 
are  in  Fiume.  If  Fiume  is  annexed  it  will, 
of  course,  break  up  the  divorce  business, 
for  Italians  are  afraid  of  a  general  divorce 
law.  They  say  it  would  tend  to  break  up  the 
Italian  home.  With  Fiume  just  across  the 
narrow  sea,  that  is  an  Italian  joke,  but  the 
Italian  takes  it  seriously.  What  a  tip  this  is 
for  Reno ! 


happily  what  we  call  in  France  the  end'  of 
the  dinner,  but  here  is  only  the  first  act. 
Most  of  the  dishes  then  being  taken  away, 
they  brought  lighted  candles  and  served  very 
properly  on  a  napkin  a  certain  number  of 
cigars.  Every  one  took  one  and,  the  company 
enveloping  itself  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  the 
toasts  began.  Every  one's  muscles  relaxed  a 
tiny  bit,  and  ihky  delivered  themselves  up  to 
the  heaviest  gayety  in  the  world. 


One  of  the  features  of  the  historical  ex- 
hibition which  will  form  part  of  the  second 
International  Silk  Exposition  to  be  held  at 
the  Grand  Central  Palace  next  February,  says 
the  New  York  Times,  will  be  a  group  of 
dolls  portraying  interesting  periods  in  the 
story  of  silk.  The  dolls  will  be  twenty-four 
inches  high  and  will  depict  silk  costumes 
from  the  time  of  the  mythical  Chinese  em- 
press who  is  credited  with  the  discovery  of 
silk  to  the  latest  vogue  in  evening  gowns. 
Mme.  Bennati,  a  leading  costume  designer, 
will  dress  the  dolls  from  sketches  provided 
by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  historical 
side  of  the  exposition. 

Included  in  the  other  historical  exhibits, 
which  will  occupy  five  of  the  window  spaces 
on  the  mezzanine  floor  of  the  Grand  Central 
Palace,  will  be  coronation  robes  from  Japan, 
embroidered  cloaks  from  Bokhara,  a  bathrobe 
made  of  native  silk  in  Guatemala,  and  the  cos- 
tume worn  by  a  Chinese  actor  who  took  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  emperor  several  centuries 
ago.  A  new  map  made  of  silk  will  be  shown 
in  the  central  window,  bordered  by  two  cur- 
tains, one  with  a  design  of  old  Peking  and 
the  other  ith  a  silhouette  of  modern  New 
York.  It  is  expected  that  the  exhibit  will  be 
sent  to  some  of  the  leading  retail  stores  here 
to  be  used  as  a  window  display  after  the 
exposition. 


According  to  the  Treasury  Department  a 
dollar  note  only  lasts  two  and  three-hun- 
dredths  years.  We  have  had  some  that  didn't 
last    that   manv   minutes. 


It  was  an  ancient  notion  that  the  touch  of 
a  sovereign  would  cure  scrofula.  Nobody  ever 
supposed  it  would  cure  insolvency. 
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Yesterday  the  mayor  of  New  York  and  the 
aldermen  to  the  number  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  conducted  us  with  great  ceremony  to 
all  the  prisons  or  houses  of  charity  in  the 
city,  says  a  French  visitor  of  the  early  nine-  ' 
teenth  century  in  a  letter  now  printed  in  the 
Yale  RevieTv.  After  this  they  invited  us  to 
an  immense  dinner,  the  first  of  the  sort  that 
we  have  attended.  I  should  very  much  like  to 
describe  it  for  you,  but  it  is  difficult  to  do  so. 
Imagine  a  long  table  like  a  refectory  table  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  the  mayor,  flanked  by 
your  two  servants,  was  seated ;  after  which 
came  the  other  guests,  'all  personages  grave 
enough  to  make  one  weep,  for  they  laugh  very 
little  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

As  to  the  dinner  itself,  it  was  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  art,  vegetables  and  fish  before 
meat,  oysters  at  dessert — in  a  word,  com- 
pletely barbarous.  The  first  glance  I  cast  at 
the  table  relieved  me  of  a  great  weight.  I 
did  not  see  wine,  but  only,  as  is  the  custom, 
water  and  brandy.  I  sat  down  with  the 
proper  gravity  at  the  right  of  monsieur  the 
mayor  and  awaited  the  course  of  events.  Un- 
fortunately when  the  soup  was  carried  away 
they  brought  wine.  The  mayor  drank  to  our 
health  in  the  English  fashion,  which  consists 
in  filling  a  small  glass,  raising  it,  looking  at 
the  person  the  while,,  and  drinking  it — the 
whole  procedure  accompanied  with  great 
solemnity.  The  one  to  whom  this  politeness 
is  addressed  must  respond  to-  it  by  doing  ex- 
actly the  same  thing.  Therefore  each  of  us 
drank  his  glass  to  the  mayor,  and  with  suit- 
able dignity.  Up  to  that  point  all  went  well. 
But  we  began  to  tremble  when  "we  saw  that 
all  the  guests  felt  it  their  duty  to  do  us  the 
same  honor.  We  had  exactly  the  air  of  hares 
with  a  pack  of  hounds  at  their  heels,  and  the 
fact  is  that  they  would  soon  have  broken  us 
if  we  had  allowed  them  to  do  so.  But  at 
the  third  glass  I  adopted  the  plan  of  taking 
only- a-swallow,   and  1  thus  got  through  very 
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then,  in  an  equally  harsh  voice,  said:  'D'e 
think  you've  beat  me?  Just  whistle  the  first 
three  or  four  bars,  and  I'll  hae  a  try  at  it.'  " 


Lord  Derby  said  that  Gladstone's  jokes 
were  no  laughing  matter.  "On  one  occasion, 
when  being  entertained  by  the  head  of  a  great 
condiment-making  firm,  h^^d,  however,  sum 
up  the  situation  very  neatly.  A  long  string  of 
Colmans  having  been  led  up  to  be  introduced 
to  him,  the  Grand  Old  Man,  as  he  sat  down 
to  dinner,  said:  'I  see  we  are  all  "mustard 
here."  '  " 

A  tourist  in  Scotland  came  upon  a  farm  in 
a  remote  Highland  glen.  "How  delightful  to 
live  in  this  solitary  spot,"  he  remarked  to  the 
farmer.  "I'm  na  sae  sure  about  that,  sir," 
replied  the  farmer.  "Hoe  wad  ye  like  to  hae 
to  ga  fifteen  miles  for  a  glass  of  whisky?" 
"Oh,"  said  the  tourist,  "but  you  could  keep 
a  bottle."  The  farmer  shook  his  head  mourn- 
fully. "Ah,  mon,"  he  said  seriously,  "whisky'll 
na  keep." 

Senator  Simmons  was  talking  about  the 
tariff  war  between  Spain  and  France.  "These 
two  nations  are  hurting  each  other  so  in- 
geniously through  their  tariffs,"  he  said,  "that 
it  reminds  me  of  little  Willie.  Little  Willie 
pointed  at  his  sister's  sweetheart,  Mr.  Jones. 
'Mr.  Jones  kicked  me  yesterday,'  he  snarled, 
'but  I  got  even  with  him,  you  bet  your  life. 
I  mixed  up  quinine  with  my  sister's  face 
powder.'  " 

Brown,  a  newly-wedded  suburbanite,  had 
promised  to  be  home  from  town  at  6  o'clock. 
At  midnight  his  wife  frantically  sent  six  tele- 
grams to  as  many  of  his  friends  living  in 
town,  asking  each  if  her  husband  was  stopping 
with  them  over  night.  Toward  morning 
hubby  and  his  broken-down  auto  were  ap- 
proaching the  house  when  a  messenger  boy 
rushed  up  with  six  telegrams.  All  of  them 
read:  "Yes,  John  is  spending  the  night  with 
me." 


A  parish  church  was  being  beautified  with 
a  stained-glass  window.  The  old  sexton  was 
watching  the  work.  The  rector,  seeing  him 
thus  intent,  remarked :  "Well,  John,  and 
what  is  your  opinion  of  the  window  ?" 
"Weel,"  was  the  reply,  "in  ma  opeenion  they 
micht  hae  been  content  wi'  the  glass  as  Gad 
made  it." 


Will  H.  Hays,  the  new  movie  king,  was 
talking  about  America's  export  trade.  "No 
wonder  we  succeed  as  exporters,"  he  said. 
"Our  methods  are  very  large  and  generous 
in  comparison  with  European  methods.  The 
European,  beside  the  Americ:in  exporter,  is 
like  the  young  heckler  who  went  into  a  shop 
and  bought  a  pair  of  ear-tabs.  He  planked 
down  a  dollar  and  got  the  change,  and  then 
he  counted  this  change,  and  then  he  counted 
this  change  over  and  over  again,  and  all  the 
time  his  face  kept  getting  blacker  and  blacker. 
The  storekeeper  got  a  little  impatient  at  last. 
'Well,  Reuben,'  he  said  briskly,  'is  your  change 
all  right?'  'Yes,'  said  Reuben,  'but  only  just.' 
And  he  walked  out  frowning  and  shaking  his 
head." 


riving  on  board  the  ambassador  introduced 
himself  to  the  midshipman  at  the  gangway 
and  announced  that  he  desired  an '  audience 
with  His  Serene  Highness,  Ernest  Leopold 
Victor  Charles  Anguste  Joseph  Emicb,  Prince 
von  Leiningen.  The  midshipman  was  mo- 
mentarily dazed  by  this  bombardment,  but 
coming  to,  understanding  dawned  upon  him, 
and  going  over  to  the  open  gunroom  skylight 
he  called  out,  "Hi,  Sausage,  you  great  fat 
slug !  Here's  a  bloke  in  a  gold  waistcoat 
wants  to  see  you." 

It  was  the  second  lieutenant's  unlucky  day. 
Crossing  the  parade  ground,  he  happened  to 
meet  the  colonel,  who  snapped  at  him,  "Is 
that  the  proper  way  to  salute?"  and  left  the 
lowest  commissioned  officer  in  the  midst  of 
his  apology.  A  little  further  he  met  the 
major,  who  addressed  him  as  follows:  "Lieu- 
tenant, your  uniform  is  a  disgrace  to  the  regi- 
ment. Don't  appear  in  that  condition  again  t" 
Shortly  after  his  path  crossed  his  captain's. 
"Brace  up  !"  shouted  the  latter.  "Try  to  look 
;  like  a  soldier!"  Even  the  first  lieuetnant,  en- 
countered later  in  the  day,  took  it  out  on  his 
inferior  officer.  "Next  time  you  pull  a  boner 
like  you  did  this  morning,"  said  the  first  lieu- 


tenant, who  was  unofficially  a  pal  of  our 
hero's,  "I'll  take  it  up  with  the  colonel." 
Crushed  and  humiliated,  the  second  lieutenant 
stood  with  downcast  eyes.  Then  a  snappy 
little  Boston  terrier,  the  property  of  an  en- 
listed man,  ran  at  him  and  growled.  "How- 
thahel  did  you  know  I  was  a  second  lieu- 
tenant ?"  he  muttered. 


In  the  old  days  of  amity  between  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  German  empires  a  number  of 
Teutonic  princelings  were  trained  as  midship- 
men in  the  royal  Kavy,  Prince  von  Leiningen 
of  Prussia  among  others.  The  King  of  Prus- 
sia, wishing  to  communicate  with  his  young 
relative,  instructed  his  ambassador,  who  was 
visiting  Portsmouth,  to  call  on  the  prince. 
The  ambassador  accordingly  donned  his  court 
regalia   and  v/as  pulled   off  to   the  ship.     Ar- 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Ship  Ahoy! 
I'd  like  to  own  a  barge  of  booze 

And   anchor  three   miles   out, 
I'd  make  more  coin  than  I  would  lose 

With  it  just  three  miles  out. 
Because   my   friends  and  neighbors   all 
Would  climb  in  rowboat,  punt  and  yawl, 
Would  swim,  fly,  paddle,  row  or  crawl 

To  me,  just  three  miles  out. 

The  tinkling  glasses  on  the  bar 
Would   jangle  three  miles  out, 
I'd    sell    liquor  just    at  par 

Or  strangle  three  miles  out. 
Believe  me  if  I  took  the  notion 
I'd   line  the  whole  Pacific  Ocean 
With   barges   filled   with   k.  o.    lotion 
Anchored   three   miles   out. 

— Nebraska  Awgawan 
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Crawford  M.  McCullough,  the  Eotarians'  in- 
ternational president,  said  at  a  dinner  in 
Washington:  "Rotarians  are  optimists,  of 
course,  but  theirs  is  not  the  blind,  foolish 
optimism  that  prevails  in  certain  stand-pat 
quarters.  One  of  these  stand-pat  optimists 
slapped  a  merchant  on  the  shoulder  and  said : 
'How's  business?'  'On  its  back,'  said  the 
merchant  gloomily.  'Aha!  Looking  up,  eh?' 
said  the  optimist,  and  he  walked  off  with  a 
laugh  of   delight." 


"It  was  a  woman  from  Boston,"  says  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  Denver,  "who,  when  she 
received  a  legal  summons  to  appear  in  court 
at  a  certain  period  v/as  much  agitated  there- 
by. She  explained  the  matter  to  her  dearest 
friend  thus:  'Certainly,  I  have  received  the 
citation,  but  I  shall  just  as  certainly  not  ap- 
pear. In  fact,  I  could  not.  Not  only  am  I 
socially  unacquainted  with  Judge  Smith,  but 
the  whole  tone  of  his  communication  is  so 
impossible  that  I  absolutely  decline  to  know 
him.'  " 

A  bishop  who  was  crossing  the  Atlantic  on 
a  big  liner  delivered  a  sermon  and  took  for 
the  subject  of  his  discourse  the  exhortation, 
"Trust  in  Providence."  The  captain,  who  was 
present,  was  greatly  impressed.  That  night  a 
very  bad  storm  arose,  and  all  the  other  pas- 
sengers asked  the  cleric  to  find  out  for  them 
if  the  danger  was  great.  The  bishop  asked 
the  captain,  who  replied,  "I've  done  all  I  can. 
You  must  trust  in  Providence."  "Good 
heavens !"  said  the  bishop,  "is  it  as  bad  as 
that  ?" 

Ralph  Nevill,  an  English  raconteur  of  inter- 
national fame,  has  a  pet  grudge  against  the 
new  rich.  "The  second  generation,"  writes 
Mr.  Nevill  in  his  new  book,  "Yesterday  and 
Today,"  "which  often  shows  little  trace  of 
^ny  foreign  origin,  is  apt  to  consider  itself 
.superior  to  the  founder  of  the  family.  An 
-nsliince  of  this  was  the  host  who,  when 
giving  a  great  party,  upon  being  asked,  'Is 
vour  father  here?'  replied:  'Well,  no;  hang 
It  all,  you  know  one  must  draw  the  line  some- 
where.' " 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat\ 


A  youth  who  had  accomplished  a  good  deal 
in  football,  but  little  in  his  studies,  was 
dropped  from  one  preparatory  school  and  im- 
mediately invited  to  enter  another.  He  had 
been  there  but  a  few  days  when  he  met  a 
member  of  the  faculty.  "Well,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, "how  do  you  find  it  here?"  "Pretty 
fair,"  said  the  boy.  "That's  good.  Find  it 
smooth  going,  eh  ?"  The  boy  reflected. 
"Well,  I  shouldn't  like  to  say  that  exactly," 
he  remarked.  "The  field's  sort  of  rough  yet 
in  places,   sir." 

A  Highlander  who  prided  himself  on  being 
able  to  play  any  tune  on  the  pipes  perched 
himself  on  the  side  of  one  of  his  native  hills 
one  Sunday  morning  and  commenced  blowing 
for  all  he  was  worth.  Presently  the  minister 
came  along  and,  going  up  to  MacDougall  with 
the  intention  of  severely  reprimanding  him, 
asked  in  a  very  harsh  voice  :  'MacDougall,  do 
you  know  the  Ten  Commandments  ?'  Mac- 
Dougall scratched  his  chin  for  a  moment,  and  ' 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  tht  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 

ASSOCIATED 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  dovra  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 

:OIL  COMPANY 


tSAN  FItANCUCO 


MOTOR.  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO"COMPOUND8 
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PERSONAL. 

Social  Notes. 
U  a  luncheon  at  which  Miss  Margaret  Breed- 
love  and  Miss  Lillie  Sherman  entertained  jointly 
.he  engagement  of  Miss  Marjorie  Scott  daughter 
of  Dr.  and  Jlrs.  W.  K.  Scott  of  Berkeley,  was 
announced.  Miss  Scott  is  the  iiana:  of  Mr  Al- 
fred Rled  Matthews,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Mfred 
Matthews  of  Berkeley.  The  guests  at  the  luncheon 
at  which  the  news  of  the  engagement  ^vas  told 
were  Mrs.  Llovd  Wayne  Stewart.  Mrs.  Philip 
Gier,  Aliss  Tean  Scott,  Miss  Phcebe  Matthews, 
Miss  Ella  Barrows,  Miss  Ruth  Le  Hane,  Miss 
Ruth  Valentine  and  Miss  Eleanor  Barnard. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Margerj-  Lovegrove  and 
Dr  Dohrman  Kasper  Pischel  was  announced  dur- 
ing the  week  at  a  tea  given  by  Miss  Lovegrove  at 
her  home  on  Washington  Street.  Miss  Lovegrove 
is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Love- 
grove and  with  her  parents  recently  returned  from 
several  months  spent  in  Europe.  Dr.  Pischel  is 
the  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kaspar  Pischel,  and  the 
grandson  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Dohr- 
mann.  Dr.  Pischel  is  now-  an  intern  at  the  Stan- 
ford Hospital.  The  wedding  will  take  place  in 
the  early  summer. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Minerva  Lovell  and  Mr. 
Gordon  Angus  Nicholson  was  solemnized  on  Friday 
evening,  November  24th,  at  St.  Luke's  Church, 
Bishop  Parsons  and  the  Rev.  Webster  Jennings 
officiating.  Miss  Mabel  Hathaway  was  the  only 
attendant  to  the  bride,  and  Mr.  Nicholson  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Lawrence  as  best  man.  Follow, 
ing  the  ceremony  the  immediate  relatives  of  the 
two  families  were  entertained  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  :Mrs.  Mansfield  Lovell, 
in  Pacific  Avenue.  On  the  completion  of  their 
wedding  tour,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholson  will  reside 
in   Berkeley. 

At  a  tea  given  by  Miss  Cornelia  Gwynn  at  the 
Tackson  Street  home  of  her  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  R.  GwTun.  *=  ^"'"^  "^  ''""=  csag'^x^"'  "* 
Miss  Helen  Hawkins,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  James 
Hawkins,  to  Mr.  Thornton  High,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A-  Z.  High,  was  told.  Assisting  Miss  Gwynn 
in  receiving  were  Mrs.  A-  Z.  High,  Mrs.  A.  Z. 
High.  Jr.,  Mrs.  James  Lee  Schlesinger,  Mrs. 
Frances  Lent,  Miss  Helen  Head  and  Miss  Dolly 
Madison   Pa?-ne. 

Complimenting  Miss  I.eonore  Armsby,  who  re- 
cently made  her  debut  at  a  large  ball  given  by 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  N.  Armsby,  at 
the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
S.  Drum  entertained  at  luncheon  on  Sunday  after- 
noon at  the  Burlingame  Club.  The  debutantes  of 
the  past  and  the  present  season  were  included  in 
the    guest    list    with    an    equal    number    of    young 


American  Beauty  Roses 

For  the  Debutante. 


JOSEPH'S 
FLORISTS 

PhHc  Soiiff  423  233  Grant  Ave. 


n.cn— Miss  Tosephine  Drown,  Miss  Alice  Moffitt, 
Miss  Frances  .^mes.  Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss 
Edith  Grant,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Lawton 
Filer,  Miss  Jean  Howard,  Miss  Adrienne  Sharp, 
Miss  Ruth  Hobart.  Miss  Eleanor  Martin,  Mr. 
George  Pope,  Jr.,  Mr.  George  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Richard  Schwerin,  Mr.  Leroy  Nickel,  Jr..  Mr. 
Cyril  McNear,  Mr.  Charles  Martin,  Mr.  Wendell 
Kuhn.  Mr.  Gov  Filmer,  Mr.  Russell  Wilson,  Mr. 
Wendell  Kuhn  and  Mr.  Jerd  Sullivan  were  in- 
cluded in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drum's  guest  list. 

Mr.  Gordon  Armsby  and  Mr.  Raymond  Armsby, 
uncles  of  Miss  Leonore  Armsby,  have  issued  m- 
%-itations  for  a  ball  at  which  they  will  entertain 
in  her  honor  or.  Thursday  evening,  December 
14th,  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  Soon  after  the  affair 
Miss  Armsby  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  N.  Armsby.  wiU  leave  for  the  East  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  winter  at  their  New 
York  home. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gould  Morton  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  party  at  which  Mrs.  Robert 
H.  Nobis  entertained  in  her  honor.  Bidden  to 
meet  Mrs.  Morton  were  Mrs.  Seward  McNear, 
Mrs.  Kenneth  R-  Kingsburj',  Mrs.  Willard  O. 
W*ayraan.  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Keyes. 

Mrs.  Preston  Drown  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Josephine  Drown,  will  entertain  at  dinner  on  De- 
cember 22d,  honoring  Miss  Adrienne  Sharp,  who 
will  make  her  debut  on  that  evening  at  a  ball  to 
be  given  by  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
M.  Sharp,  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  All  of  the 
season's  debutantes  will  be  at  the  dinner  party. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Old 
Ladies  Home  the  board  of  directors  arranged  a 
charity  bazaar,  which  took  place  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  afternoons,  at  which  bridge  and 
mah-jongg  were  popular  features.  Several  at- 
tractive booths  offered  Christmas  wares  for  sale, 
and  tea  was  served  on  both  afternoons.  The  card 
tables  were  in  charge  of  Mrs.  John  B.  Wright, 
and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear  took  charge  of  the  tea 
service,  ■with  a  group  of  young  girls  to  assist  her 
in  serving.  Mrs.  Jerome  Politzer  had  the  boudoir 
booth,  some  of  the  debutantes  of  this  winter  acting 
as  models.  The  Antoine  Eorel  home  was  used 
for  the  occasion.  Splendid  success  was  reported 
from  all  activities  by  the  women  in  charge  of 
them.  Among  the  women  who  entertained  on  the 
two  afternoons  were  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart,  Mrs. 
Warren  Spieker,  Mrs.  Porter  Pfingst,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Buckbee.  Mrs.  William  Hendrickson,  Jr.,  and 
Mrs.  William  H.   Taylor. 

Miss  Margaret  Buckbee  was  the  honored  guest 
at  a  luncheon  given  by  her  cousin.  Miss  Laura 
Currey,  on  Thursday  afternoon.  Miss  Currey  en- 
tertained among  her  guests  Mrs.  Donald  Lament, 
Mrs.  Henry  Jackson.  Mrs.  Louis  Ghirardelli,  Mrs. 


Fine  old   copper   lustre  Tea  Set  for 
sale.     Real  antique. 

P.  O.  Box  184,  Sausalito 


Harry  Magee.  Mrs.  Albert  Coogan,  Miss  Elizabeth  , 
Moore,  Miss  Helen  Perkins,  Miss  Margaret  Scheld, 
Miss  Frances  Pringle,  Miss  Corinne  Dillman,  Miss 
Geraldine  Grace. 

Miss  Maye  Colburn  entertained  at  tea  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Anne  Waters  Stimson  of  Los  An- 
geles, who  is  being  extensively  entertained  during 
her  stay  in  San  Francisco.  Invited  to  meet  Mrs. 
Stimson  were  Mrs.  Wendell  Hammon,  Mrs.  James 
Steel,  Mrs.  Jerome  Politzer,  Mrs.  James  Ried, 
Mrs.  George  Robbins  and  Mrs.  Frank  Shaw.  An- 
other recent  hostess  in  Mrs.  Stimson's  honor  was 
Mrs.   George  Romanovskj'. 

Tables  for  the  supper-dances  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis  on  the  evenings  of  December  11th  and 
12th,  following  the  Junior  League  performances, 
are  proving  very  popular.  Miss  Jane  Carrigan  is 
heading  the  committee  for  table  reservations,  while 
the  supper-dance  committee  is  composed  of  Mrs. 
Alfred  de  Ropp,  Mrs.  Marshall  Madison,  Miss 
Jean  Howard,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Jose- 
phine Drown.  Miss  Man"  Martin,  Miss  Frances 
Ames  and  Miss  Lawton  Filer.  The  patronesses  for 
the  affair  are  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsburj-,  Mrs.  C.  O. 
G.  Miller,  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant,  Mrs.  George  Pope 
and   Mrs.   Henry   Crocker. 

■^♦■>- 

At  the  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  HaiT3'  Horsley  Scott  was  hostess  at  a 
limcheon  party  last  Monday  in  the  Fable 
Room  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  which  in- 
cluded her  mother,  Mrs.  Edgar  F.  Preston, 
and  Miss  Frances  Ames.  Miss  Ames  is  the 
debutante  daughter  of  Mrs.  Scott.  Mrs. 
Charles  Virden  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Er- 
nestine, entertained  a  small  party  of  friends  in 
the  Garden  at  luncheon.  Mrs.  Charles  Jos- 
selyn  had  a  family  gathering  at  luncheon  on 
Monday,  which  included  her  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Ettore  Avenali  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rath- 
burn.  Mrs.  George  Cameron  and  Miss  Mar- 
jorie Josseh-n  dined  informally  in  the  Fable 
Room  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Monday. 
Mrs.  John  McNear  entertained  at  lunch  on 
Monday  in  the  Fable  Room  with  her  son  and 
Mr.  Howard  Spreckels.  Another  party  at 
luncheon  in  the  Fable  Room  included  Mrs. 
George  Newhall,  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mrs. 
Walter  Martin,  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,   Mrs.   Her- 


Tell  your  troubles  to  Wurra 
Wurra.  All  questions  an- 
swered. 

For  sale  at  all  leading  art  stores 


bert  Allen.  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson  and  Mrs. 
D.  C.  Jackling.  Another  group  consisted  of 
Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels,  Miss  Edna  Taylor, 
and  Miss  E.  Mcintosh. 


"Travel  (|)ithoutTrouble 

COOK'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

World  wide-Complete— Effidenl 

Ibdasire  Tours  for  hdiridDal  Travel 

arranged,  to  start  any  day  by 
any  rout*. 

Explanatory    circular    on    request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

(Est.    1841) 

Agents  for  the  best  lines  for  travel  by 
Land,  Water  or  Air 

128  SUTTER  STREET 
(COOK'S  BUILDING)        Phone  Kcuot  3512 


SERVICE 

To  Sacramento 


Observation  Cars. 

Dining   Car  Service   on   Meteor 

leaving  4:40  P.M.  through  to  Chico. 

We  Carry  Baggage 

SACRAMENTO  SHORT  LINE 


SArAB^ 


Special  Winter  Rates 

Si. 50  and  up  per  day,  withour  bach, 
Sio.oo  weetly  rate.  $3-0°  a^^^  "P 
pec  day,  v.-ich  bauh,  ?i5-oo  weekly 
rate.  All  rooms  steam-heated  and 
modem  in  every  respect. 

Sunday  Dinner  $1.50 

Hotel  Rafael  is  but  50  minuwa 
from  San  Francisco  via  ferry  and 
train  or  auto.  Dellghtfijl,  invigora- 
ting crip. 

W.CJuRGENS     San  Rafael,  Cal, 


THE  HILLCREST 

American  and  Enropean  Plan 

CAUFORNIA  AND  JONES  STS. 

Phone  Franklin  3240 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  ih*  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation," 
TWO     CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  ;  CAUFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.      Address    MANAGER 

San  Yaidro  R&noh,  Santa  Barbara 


Clark^s  Leadership 

\Y7  E  are  Cruise  Specialists  who  alone 
"^  possess  actual  experience  in  cruis- 
ing Round  the  World  and  have  success- 
fully managed  Eighteen  Mediterranean 
Cruises  during  28  years  in  business. 
Reasonable  rates  for  superior  inclusive 
arrangements  over  itineraries  of  much 
charm  in  great  steamers  offering  luxurious 
comfort.  Secure  our  rate  sheets  for  com- 
parisons. 

3rd  Cruise 
Around  the  World 

S.  S.    "Empress  of  France,"  Jan.  22d 
Four   months  travel,   first  class,   $1000  up- 
ward  (vacancies   from   $1500). 

19th  Cruise 
to  the  Mediterraneein 

S.  S.  "Empress  of  Scotland,"  Feb.  3rd 
65    wonderful    days,    first    class,    $600    up- 
ward  (vacancies  from   $900). 

With  Both  Cruises 

Rates  include  hotels,  guides,   drives,    fees ; 
stop-over  privilege  in  Europe. 
Shore  excursions  at  all  points. 
Complete  program  and  rates  of  the  Cruise 
that  interests  vou  ;  free  upon  request. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK 

Times   Building  New  York 

M.  T.  ^VRIGHT,  Agent 

American    National    Bank    Building 

485    California   Street  San   Francisco 


Have  you  stood  on  the  ACROPOLIS  at  ATHENS 
with  ARISTOTLE,  ARISTOPHANES.  ST.  PAUL, 
DEMOSTHENES? 

One  of  the  many  rare  experiences  offered  by  the 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  Luxury  Cruise  on  the 

Mauretania 
to  the  Mediterranean 

From  New  York  February  7th-:-66  Days  of  Enchantment 
The  MAURETANIA  your  home  all  the  way 

Visiting  Azores, Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Gibraltar.Tangier,  Algiers,Monte 

Carlo,  Nice, Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome,  Athens,  Con.^tanrinople,  Palestine, 

Egypt,  Corsica,  Lisbon,  Southampton,  London  (5  days),  Cherbourg. 

Send  for  illustrated  announcement 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

Travel  Decartment 

Market   St.   at  2d,   Kearny  3100,   or  at  tie 
Emporium,  Market  St.  near  4th,  Douglas  1 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 

Business  Founded 

in 

1880 


Storage— Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
and  Dispatdk 


A  fully  informmd  rgprmttntativm,  anx- 
iou»  to  riom  yon  any  de*ired  informa- 
tion,  will  reapond  to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Dixon  have  recently 
returned  from  their  wedding  trip  and  are  estab- 
lished for  the  \Yinter  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn  and  Mrs.  James 
Murray  are  in  New  York  for  several  weeks,  not 
expecting  to  return  to  California  until  after  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Redington  returned  to  her  home  in 
San  Mateo,  after  several  weeks  spent  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rosenblatt  returned  dur- 
ing the  week  to  their  home  in  Pacific  Avenue, 
after  a  trip  of  several  months  in  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Gardener  of  Los  Altos 
are  spending  the  winter  in  Florida.  Before  re- 
turning to  California  they  will  visit  in  New  York 
for  a  short  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Goldsmith  sailed  on 
Thursday  for  the  Atlantic  coast  by  way  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldsmith  have 
sold  their  San  Mateo  home,  and  in  the  future 
will  make  their  home  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin  arrived  from  New 
York  and  Europe  last  Friday  and  are  at  their 
home  in  town. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles    Templeton    Crocker    are 


281  Geary  St.,  nr,  Powell 


m 


p. 
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— Console  tables  occupy  an  importani 
place  in  this  store's  merchandise. 

— There  are  many  beautiful  examples 
worked  out  in  wrought  iron  and 
marble ;  antique,  tuscan  and  Italian 
mahogany ;  also  walnut. 

— Aside  from  their  unusual  beauty  the 
small  details  that  underlie  the  con- 
struction, usually  not  apparent  to  the 
casual  observer,  are  fundamental 
factors  that  enter  into  all  furniture 
offered  by  the  John  Breuner  Co.  of 
San  Francisco. 

— To  make  it  more  interesting  the 
pieces  are  very  reasonably  priced. 


in  New  York,  and  will  return  to  California  the 
first  pp.rt  of  December. 

Mrs.  Harry  Hill  is  expected  in  California  during 
the  week,   after  a  six  months'  absence  in   Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Lawton  Filer,  will  remain  at  their  Burlingamc 
home   for  the   winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  are  planning  to 
spend  the  winter  at  their  Burlingame  home. 

ilr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Bowles  have  returned  from 
their  month's  trip  to  New  York.  They  will  spend 
a  few  weeks  in  town,  planning  to  return  in  the 
early  spring  to  their  Piedmont  home. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Younger  is  established  in  Paris 
for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Welch  will  return  from 
Europe   this   week. 

Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle  recently  returned  to 
San  Francisco  from  Paris  to  pass  th-^  winter 
here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  will  return  to  San 
Francisco  December  4th. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Henshaw  will  leave 
in  February  for  Europe  with  a  party  of  relatives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lewis  Coleman  sailed  on 
Wednesday  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  they 
will    spend   a   month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Brown  are  again  occupying 
their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  after  a 
two   months'    Eastern  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  N.  Armsby  and  their 
daughter.  Miss  Leonore  Armsby,  will  leave  the 
middle  of  December  for  New  York,  where  they 
will  spend  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  John  E.  McDonald  and  their 
daughter.  Miss  Sue  McDonald,  will  sail  in  Decem- 
ber for  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  and  iTrs,  Charles  W.  Clark  recently  re- 
turned from  Europe,  and  are  at  their  home  in 
San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Schlesinger  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lee  Schlesinger  spent  a  few  days  at  Del 
Monte  last  week. 

Captain  Freedrick  Randall  has  bought  an  adobe 
house  in  Monterey  and  is  remodeling  it  for  a 
residence. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  St.  Francis  include  Mr. 
Arthur  Lee.  Mr.  W.  H.  McDonough.  New  York; 
Mr.  E.  J.  Hardiback,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  F.  J.  De 
Borta,  Reno;  Dr.  W.  W.  Beattie.  Sacramento;  Mr. 
William  Murray.  Mr.  D.  P.  Harris,  Mr.  John 
Rose,  New  York;  Mr.  Dwight  Whiting,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  R.  A.  Fletcher,  McCIoud;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  W.  O'Brien.  Seattle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Young,  Jr.,   Brooklyn. 

At  the  Palace. 

Mr.  Eggert  Helwigh,  Danish  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  entertained  informally  at  din- 
ner in  the  Palm  Court  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
Tuesday  evening,  having  as  guests  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Milo  Robins,  Miss  Pauline  Wheeler. 
Miss  Catherine  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Harold  Carl. 
Mrs.  John  H.  Baxter,  who  is  passing  the  win- 
ter at  the  Palace  Hotel,  was  hostess  Monday 
at  a  luncheon  given  in  the  Rose  Room.  The 
party    included  _  Mrs.    Alfred    Hammersmith, 


Mrs.  Warren  S.  Quinn,  Mrs.  George  Ban- 
croft, Mrs.  George  Dyer.  Mrs.  Arthur  Letts, 
Mrs.  Henry  Ohiandt,  Mrs.  ^L  Badger,  Mrs. 
L.  D.  Jacks,  Mrs.  William  ClufF,  Mrs.  Barton 
Bean,  Mrs.  Madeline  Sisson.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anson  Herrick  presided  at  an  attractive  din- 
ner in  the  Palm  Court  Tuesday  evening,  enter- 
taining their  guests  at  a  performance  of  Gor- 
ham's  Follies.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Dempsey  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
B.  Worden.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Henry 
Brown  of  Tonopah  are  guests  at  the  Palace. 
Their  two  young  sons,  who  are  attending  the 
Montezuma  School,  joined  them  for  the 
Thanksgiving  holidays.  On  Monday  evening 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  McGilvary,  Jr.,  enter- 
tained informally  at  dinner,  having  as  guests 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Claus  Hueter  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  Hueter.  Miss  Alice  Morse 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Brent  Banning,  Jr.,  were  the 
complimented  guests  at  a  beautifully  appointed 
dinner  given  in  the  Palm  Court  Monday  even- 
ing by  Captain  William  Banning,  uncle  of  the 
groom-to-be.  The  table  was  artistically  deco- 
rated with  a  centre  basket  of  gold  chrysanthe- 
mus  and  shallow  baskets  of  pom-pom  chry- 
santhemums in  the  same  shades.  Enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  the  occasion  were  Mrs. 
John  Frederick  Morse,  Mrs.  Joseph  Brent 
Banning,  Sr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Porter 
Graves,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiliam  Banning,  Mrs. 
George  S.  Patton,  Miss  M.  A.  Crowley,  Miss 
Annie  Wilson,  Miss  May  Banning,  Miss 
Anita  W.  Patton  and  Mr.  Joseph  Brent  Ban- 
ning,   Jr. 

4«* 

Monterey's  Anniversary. 

City  officials  and  residents  of  the  Monterey 
Peninsula  are  preparing  to  celebrate  the  320th 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  peninsula 
and  the  subsequent  development  of  Monterey, 
Del  Monte,  Pacific  Grove,  Carmel  and  Pebble 
Beach.  The  celebration  is  to  take  the  form 
of  a  "postcard  week"  to  tell  the  world  of  the 
picturesque  romance,  climate,  and  scenery  of 
old   Monterey. 

On  December  10,  1602,  eighteen  years  be- 
fore the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock 
and  eight  years  before  Jamestown  was 
founded,  Don  Sebastian  Viscaino  entered 
Monterey  Bay,  and  landing  with  two  priests 
and  a  body  of  soldiers  took  possession  of  the 
soil  in  the  name  of  his  king.  The  mouth  of 
the  little  canon  was  his  landing  spot ;  and  un- 
der an  oak  nearby  stands  the  cross  where 
Father  Junipero  Serra  landed  on  June  3.  1770. 

The  old  custom  house  in  Monterey  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  historic  buildings  in  the 
far  West.  As  near  as  can  be  determined, 
building  was  begun  in  1814  while  this  country 


was  under  Spanish  rule.  Somewhere  around 
1822  the  building  was  completed.  In  1846  ad- 
ditions were  made,  bringing  the  structure  to 
its   present   picturesque   proportions. 
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World's  greatest  hotel  attraction 
every  evening,  except  Sunday,  seven 
to  one,  in  the  Palm  Court,  Palace  Hotel 

Well  known  cast  of  Broadway 
favorites.  Famous  American  Beauty 
Chorus  of  twenty. 


Altken  on  the  Solar  System. 
The  first  lecture  of  the  present  popular  se- 
ries under  the  auspices  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  of  the  Pacific  will  be  given  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  December  7th,  at  Native  Sons' 
Ffall,  by  Dr.  Robert  G.  Aitken,  astronomer  in 
the  Lick  Observatorj-.  He  will  speak  on  "The 
Solar  System  and  What  We  Know  of  Its 
Origin." 

Dr.  -Aitken.  in  addition  to  his  preeminent 
work  on  the  double  stars,  of  which  he  has 
Giscovered  more  than  3000,  has  given  much 
attention  to  the  observation  of  comets,  satel- 
lites, and  other  bodies  in  the  solar  system. 
In  lecturing  to  popular  audiences  he  has  been 
successful  in  avoiding  technical  terms  and  in 
making  his  subjects  clear  and  interesting.  The 
present  lecture  will  be  illustrated  with  lan- 
tern  slides,   and  will   be   free   to   the  public. 


just  40  minutes 
from   San  Francisco 

HOTEL  OAKLAND,  con- 
veniently located  near  both  shop- 
ping and  resident  districts  of 
Oakland.  Comfort,  homelike- 
ness  and  cheer,  plus  an  atmos- 
phere of  refinement. 
Truly,  "one  of  America's  most 
satisfying  hotels." 
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Co-Principals 
Demonstration     classes     Tuesday,     7:45     p.     m. 
Friday,     10:30     a.     m.       Representing     Nitchie 
School  of  New  York.     Awarding  Nitchie  Nor- 
mal   Diploma. 
916  Shreve  Bldg.         Ph.  Kearny  1666 
Berkeley    Branch — 107    Wright    Building 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acre*. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinkiDS. 

Masian  L.  Cqaubeslain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  548,  Santa  Bauaka,  Cai- 
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Class  or  Private  Instructions 
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Phone  Douglas  6732 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Trail- 


fifty^is  the  pleasure  of  the  next  dance  to 
he  mine?  T7i'Cf>fy~Yes,  nil  of  it.— Cohfoniia 
Pelican. 

Jones  (io  college  senior)— W'heu  do  you 
expect  to  graduate?  College  5^(if"or— Even' 
year. — Judge. 

Teacher  (to  class  ht  natural  history) — What 
kind  of  birds  are  frequently  kept  in  captivity? 
Tommy — ^Jail  birds. — Christian  Sun. 

"My  dear,  she  is  one  of  the  smartest  women 
io  town.  She  is  bein^  sued  by  three  dress- 
makers and  two   milliners." — Life. 

"Jack  isn't  the  same  to  me  any  roor':." 
"Did  you  see  him  with  another?"  "No,  he 
saw  me  with  another." — Paris  Sans-Gene. 

Irate  Farmer — Say !     Do  you  think  you  own 
this    road?      Cool    Auto     Driver— Why, 
There     are     other    motorists. — Boston 
script. 

Art  Editor — But  this  drawing  is  absurd. 
Gentlemen  don't  walk  across  the  road  in 
dressing-gowns.  Artist — Yes,  they  do.  I  do. 
— Punch. 

"A  beggar  at  the  door,  ma'am.  He  has  a 
sign,  'Deaf  and  Dumb.'  "  "Tell  him  it's  im- 
possible for  me  to  listen  to  him." — New  York 
American. 

"That  guy's  a  blamed  hypocrite."  "What 
makes  you  say  that,  Jim?"  "See  him  go  into 
that  math,  class  with  a  grin  on  his  face." — 
Brouti  Jug. 

"Phyllis  looked  a  perfect  fright  when  she 
returned  from  that  hunting  trip."  "Yes, 
there  was  six  weeks'  growth  of  eyebrow  on 
her   face." — Life. 

"It  seems  terrible,  doesn't  it,  for  a  young 
girl  of  eighteen  to  marry  a  man  of  seventy." 
"Still,  it  might  be  worse — he  might  be  only 
sixty-nine." — Life. 

J'ictorian  Customer — I  want  a  dainty  scarf 
for  a  lady,  in  some  pretty  color.  Assistant — 
Certainly.  We  have  them  in  mud,  rust,  clay 
and  old  brick. — Punch. 

He — Hey,  there's  no  swimming  allowed  here. 
She — Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before  I  got  un- 
dressed ?  He — Well,  there's  no  law  against 
that. — New  York  Medley. 

O'Smith — Do  you  think  the  women  of  today 
are  good  housekeepers?  Bumpers — Yes,  in- 
deed— once  they  get  the  house  in  their  name. 
— ^.Veac  Bedford  Evening  Standard. 

Buck — Can  you  give  a  definition  of  an  ora- 
tor? Private — Sure.  He's  a  fellow  that's 
always  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
country. — .4merican  Legion   Weekly. 

Hubby  (driving  the  car) — I  wish  you  would 
sit  up  here  in  front  with  me.  Wife  (seated 
i7i  tonneau) — Are  you  ashamed  for  people  to 
know  we  are  married  ? — New  York  Sun. 

Verger  (to  visitor) — That  wasn't  our  parson 
preachin'  this  morning.  He  be  up  in  Lunnon. 
They've     sort     of    exchanged    dooties    for    a 


month.  Visitor— K  nice  change  for  each 
of  them.  Verger — They've  both  got  their 
missuses  with  'em. — Punch. 

Mrs.  A — I  see  you  have  a  new  cook.  Ts 
she  experienced?  Mrs.  B — I  believe  so.  She 
started  the  first  day  by  coming  late  and  then 
asking  the  afternoon  off. — Boston  Transcript, 
Peggy — Had  a  wonderful  time  at  the  fra- 
ternity dance  the  other  night.  Polly — So  I 
heard.  How  was  the  music?  Peggy— Oh,  did 
they  have  music? — George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Ghost. 

The  minister  was  speaking  to  the  small 
daughter  of  the  house :  "You  say  your  sister 
Helen  is  the  oldest.  And  who  comes  after 
her?"  "Oh,  a  different  fellow  most  every 
night." — Judge. 

First  Feline — Mrs.  Bargayne-Hunter  mar- 
ried a  shopwalker  at  Gimbel's.  Second 
Feline—So  I  heard.  First  Feline — And  now 
she  thinks  she  could  have  done  better  at 
Macy's. — London  Mail. 

"Do  you  think  motion  pictures  are  educa- 
tional?" "Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Stormington 
Barnes;  "although  I  won't  say  they  have  got- 
ten so  far  along  as  to  teach  people  how  to 
act." — Washington   Star. 

"Pa,  where  was  Babe  Ruth  born?" 
"Couldn't  tell  you,  son."  "Where  was  Jack 
-Dempsey  born?"  "Don't  know  that  either." 
"Pa,  will  you  buy  me  a  historj-  of  the  United 
States  ?" — Denver  Parrakeet. 

Customer — I  want  to  get  a  diamond  ring — 
platinum,  if  you  please.  Salesman — Certainly, 
sir.  Let  me  show  you  our  combination  sets 
of  three  pieces,  engagement,  wedding,  and 
teething  rings  at  10  per  cent,  discount. — 
Judge. 

Daughter  of  the  House  (introducing  dancing 
partner) — This  is  Tibby,  mother.  Mother — 
Any  friend  of  my   daughter  is  welcome,   Mr. 

— er — Mr. Daughter — Speak    up,    Tibby, 

you  ass  !     I   suppose  you've  got  some  sort  of 
other  name? — Punch. 

Mr.  Toppitt — Sorry  I  did  not  give  you  a 
better  game.  The  fact  is,  I  had  rather  a  bad 
headache.  Mr.  Plus-Play — I  have  never  yet 
beat  a  man  who  was  in  perfect  health. — Life. 
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"Womea  as  Citizens. 
The  last  of  legal  distinctions  between  men 
and  women  which  possess  more  than  ephem- 
eral significance  is  obliterated  by  the  Cable 
bill,  which  the  President  has  signed  and 
which  is  now  the  law,  says  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian.  It  provides  that  a  woman  shall  not 
lose  her  American  citizenship  by  marrying  an 
alien  and  as  a  logical  corollary  that  separate 
measures  must  be  taken  by  husbands  and 
wives  in  obtaining  naturalization.  The  hus- 
band is  no  longer  sponsor  for  the  fitness  of 
the  wife  for  the  high  privileges  to  which  he 
may  aspire,  citizenship  becomes  a  matter  of 
individual  capacity  and  responsibility,  there 
may  indeed  be  instances  in  which  the  wife 
can  qualify  though  the  husband  can  not.  But 
the  old  lord  of  the  manor,  if  he  has  a  shred 
of  pride  remaining,  can  be  trusted,  we  think, 
to  see  to  it  that  his  spouse  does  not  outdis- 
tance him   in   the   race. 

Perhaps  the  number  of  instances  in  which 
individuals  will  be  relieved  from  actual  hard- 
ship is  smaller  than  the  advocates  of  a  sepa- 
rate citizenship  law  have  represented  it  to 
be,  and  so  also  the  obstacles  created  by  con- 
flict with  the  citizenship  laws  of  other  na- 
tions have  been  exaggerated.  These  are  but 
matters  of  detail  and  of  no  consequence  by 
comparison  with  the  principle  invoked.  This 
is  that  men  and  women  now  stand  side  by  side 
in  their  relation  to  the  government,  that  the 
latter  are  recognized  as  having  rights  derived 
from  their  own  qualifications  and  not  solely 
from  their  capacity  as  wives.  The  voting 
privilege,  which  is  an  important  part  of  citi- 
zenship, but  not  all  there  is  of  it,  having  been 
extended  to  equal  terms  to  both  sexes,  the 
Cable  bill  eradicates  the  last  line  of  political 
demarcation. 

It  is  bromidic  to  suggest  that  the  right  thus 


you  have  any  favor  to  extend 
your  loved  ones  none  would  be 
more  appreciated  than  placing 
your  valuable  papers,  etc.,  in  a 
Safe  Deposit  Box,  where  after 
your  death  your  heirs  may  get 
same  without  any  trouble. 

Boxes  $4.00  a  Year 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 


bestowed  entails  corresponding  responsibili- 
ties. Nor  are  we  inclined  to  write  a  preach- 
ment on  the  subject,  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stance that  the  nineteenth  amendment  has  by 
this  time  wholly  justified  itself.  No  man  has 
been  able  to  put  a  finger  on  the  political  chart 
and  say  that  here  is  a  point  where  women 
have  taken  the  voting  privilege  less  seriously 
than  men  have  done.  They  are  altogether 
likely  to  be  as  discriminating  in  choosing  the 
flag  they  wish  to  follow,  and  in  the  cases  of 
the  newly  naturalized  will  value  citizenship 
obtained  in  the  new  way  more  highly  than  the 
old. 


If  it  works  well,  the  Canadian  example  will 
be  followed.  There  will  be  work  then  for  that 
Council  of  Empire  that  met  last  year  in  Lon- 
don. If  there  is  not  a  general,  guiding,  and 
policy-shaping  body,  something  like  chaps  in 
the  diplomatic  aflTairs  of  the  British  Empire 
may  come  to  pass. 


As   a 


Canada's  Minister, 
representative   of   s.   dominion    of   the 
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British  Empire,  a  Canadian  minister  in  Wash- 
ington would  be  rather  like  an  ambassador 
extraordinary  from  the  State  of  Texas  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  says  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger.  As  the  minister  of  a  Canada 
that  is  a  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations,  such  an  envoy  will  seem  natural 
enough. 

Ambassador  Geddes  having  withdrawn  his 
objections  and  those  of  Downing  Street  hav- 
ing trailed  off  into  the  silence,  Canada  is 
about  to  open  her  own  diplomatic  establish- 
ment in  Washington.  She  now  has  a  high 
commissioner  in  Paris  as  well  as  London ; 
but  the  Canadians  hardly  will  be  satisfied 
with  anything  less  than  a  minister  in  the 
American   capital. 

This  will  establish  a  precedent.  Yet  it  is  in 
line  with  the  trend  of  the  newer  British  con- 
ception of  the  old  empire  as  a  group  of  na- 
tions, free  peoples,  masters  of  their  own  des- 
tinies, but  bound  by  common  kinship,  tra- 
ditions, and  their  long  hopes  for  the  future 
to  the  English  throne.  It  is  another  nail  in 
the  coffin  of  the  old  eighteen-carat  British 
imperialism. 

Canada  ceased  long  ago  to  be  no  more  than 
a  colony,  or  dominion,  or  group  of  provinces. 
It  is  a  nation  and  feels,  acts,  and  has  its 
being  as  a  nation.  Soon  it  will  be  a  great 
nation.  Its  interests  are  not  always  the  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain  or  of  its  sister  com- 
monwealths. Canada  is  an  empire  within  it- 
self, with  its  furs,  its  cattle,  its  metals,  oil, 
timber  and  its  wheat  lands.  Canada  feels  it 
more  and  more  awkward  to  deal  with  the 
United  States,  its  nearest  and  great  neighbor, 
bj*  way  of  London.     Canada  is  growing  up. 

Other  peoples  in  the  British  commonwealth 
will  watch  the  experiment.  South  Africa's 
Union,  the  Australians,  the  New  Zealanders 
and  the  Irish  Free  State  will  mark  the  move. 


Beethoven  was  the  great  master  of  jazz, 
according  to  Armand  Vescey,  writing  for  the 
Daily  Express  of  London.  Mr.  Vescey  is  a 
Hungarian  musician,  now  a  naturalized  Amer- 
ican, who  began  as  a  violinist  in  a  restaurant 
orchestra,  and  is  now  reputed  to  be  a  million- 
aire. He  says  that  present  conditions  in  the 
musical  world  would  have  been  favorable  for 
the  great  masters.  "Beethoven  was  in  the 
last  analysis  a  master  of  jazz.  We  took  up 
Brahms,  Grieg,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  other 
classical  masters,  accelerated  the  tempo  of 
their  works,  accentuated  more  the  motives, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  American  public 
now  has  not  only  the  best  dance  music,  but 
also  is  getting  interested  in  the  classical  com- 
posers and  is  learning  to  know  their  work. 
No,  no,  we  do  not  let  music  decay,  we  en- 
noble it." 


Instead  of  an  hour  hand,  a  new  clock  car- 
ries a  revolving  dial  which  indicates  the  time 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  relation  to  any 
standard  time  in  this  country. 
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I    CLEAR  COMPLEXION 
I       HEALTHY  COLOR 

I  FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 

I  Three  Cakes  a  Day 


The  Catacombs  of  Cypress  Lawn 

Comparable  with  the  luxurious  tombs 
of  ancient  Egyptian  kings,  yet  within 
the  means  of  people  of  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. 

A  stone  edifice,  highly  artistic  in  ap- 
pearance, containing  a  magnificent 
chapel.  Eleven  Tomb  Rooms,  425 
Crypts. 

Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery 
Association 
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viction  that  he  was  not  a  Republican  and  could  not  be 
trusted  to  support  a  Republican  President  in  Republican 
policies  where  they  conflicted  with  Hearst  and  Hearst 
policies.  He  was  reelected  by  a  large  majority  of  Re- 
publican votes,  the  votes  of  those  that  still  had  con- 
fidence that  he  was  a  Republican  and  would  support  the 
President.  Here  is  his  chance  to  show  his  colors,  to 
justify  the  faith  of  his  friends  and  "confound  the 
knavish  tricks"  of  his  enemies.  The  issue  has  been 
sharply  drawn  against  some  of  the  outstanding  policies 
of  the  Republican  party.  The  new  bloc,  composed  of 
such  prophets  of  the  dawn  and  Childe  Rolands  of  high 
endeavor  as  La  Follette,  who  opposed  the  war,  Frazier 
and  Ladd  of  the  Non-Partisan  wrecking  crew  of  North 
Dakota,  France  of  Maryland,  Shipstead,  the  Farmer- 
Laborite  from  Minnesota,  and  several  Democrats, 
stands  for  recognition  of  the  Soviet  government  of 
Russia,  the  inflation  of  agrarian  loans,  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Attorney-General  for  protecting  the  country 
against  a  transportation  chaos  and  a  coal  shortage  this 
winter,  the  defeat  of  the  merchant  marine  plans  of  the 
Administration,  tinkering  of  the  Constitution  for  the 
useless  objects  of  abolishing  the  poor  old  Electoral 
College  and  having  the  new  Congress  meet  as  soon  as 
elected,  extending  the  blessings  of  the  direct  primary 
to  the  election  of  the  President  so  that  everybody  with 
the  price  can  be  a  candidate,  and  some  more  remedies 
of  the  sort  for  whatever  ails  the  country,  whether  the 
patient's  stomach  is  strong  enough  to  receive  them  or 
not;  all  accompanied  by  the  regular  stock-in-trade  de- 
nunciation of  special  privileges  and  "the  interests."  In 
other  words,  it  is  war  on  the  Harding  administration, 
masking  itself  as  patriotism,  and  probably  believed  by 
its  promoters  to  be  patriotism.  But  it  is  not  useful  and 
well-considered  patriotism,  and  it  is  not  Republicanism, 
And  here  is  Senator  Johnson's  opportunity.  If  he  is  a 
Republican,  he  will  uphold  the  President  when  the 
issues  on  these  and  similar  questions  are  joined  in  Con 
gress.  He  will  justify  his  supporters  by  showing  that 
he  deserved  their  votes  and  did  not  obtain  them  by  pro 
claiming  himself  a  Republican  when  he  was  not. 


The  office  of  The  Argonaut  in 
all  its  departments  has  been  re-estab- 
lished in  the  Alto  Building,  381  Bush 
Street — southeast  corner  of  Bush  and 
Kearny. 


Senator  Johnson's  Opportunity. 

In  the  roll-call  of  that  bright  and  hopeful  band  of 
patriots  led  by  a  Republican  whose  course  the  socialists 
of  Wisconsin  once  refused  to  endorse  because  it  was 
too  radical,  the  so-called  "Progressive"  bloc  that  has 
declared  war  on  the  Harding  administration  in  many 
of  its  more  important  conservative  and  constructive 
courses,  we  do  not  find  the  name  of  Senator  Johnson. 
We  know  not  if  this  be  due  to  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
Senator  La  Follette  for  a  rival  Giant  Killer,  or  whether 
Senator  Johnson  was  invited  to  foregather  with  the 
Progressive  Band  of  Hopefuls  and  refused,  or  whether 
the  invitation  went  astray  in  the  mail,  or  whether  they 
just  forgot  to  invite  him;  but  his  absence  from  their 
council  table  leaves  him  "wearing  no  man's  collar," 
and  in  position  to  prove  to  the  Republicans  of  Cali- 
fornia who  voted  for  him  that  he  is  a  Republican,  too ; 
a  proof  which,  the  Argonaut  feels  and  has  long  felt,  is 
needed,  and  one  which  will  depend,  in  the  language  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  on  deeds,  not  words.  Opposition 
to  Senator  Johnson's  reelection  was  based  on  the  con- 


The  Stadium  Controversy — a  Symptom. 

The  precise  location  of  the  Berkeley  stadium  has 
diminished  in  public  importance  to  the  vanishing  point 
in  comparison  with  the  methods  employed  and  the  spirit 
revealed  by  some  of  those  determined  to  force  it  onto 
the  campus.  Measures  have  been  taken  in  that  interest 
that  are  fully  confirmatory  of  what  the  Argonaut  has 
previously  pointed  out  about  the  threatened  impairment 
of  scholarly  standards  within  the  student  body.  And 
their  impairment  on  the  part  of  any  members  of  the 
student  body  is  indicative  in  this  case  of  sinister  in- 
fluences proceeding  from  stations  of  authority. 

After  the  virtual  disapproval  of  the  proposed  site  in 
Strawberry  Caiion  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Berkeley  police 
and  fire  departments,  because  of  the  threatened  dan- 
gerous congestion  of  traffic  and  contraction  of  the 
streets  by  parked  automobiles  at  the  games,  it  ap- 
peared necessary  to  the  projectors  of  the  plan  to  obtain 
the  approval  of  the  Berkeley  town  council.  Such  ap- 
proval would  be  and  is  wholly  unnecessary  in  a  legal 
sense,  because  the  proposed  site  is  for  such  a  purpose 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  university.  But  the  ap- 
proval of  the  council  would  at  least  remove  an  argu- 
ment of  the  opposition.  So  some  unimportant  modi- 
fication of  the  hypothetical  parking  rules  was  made,  the 
plan  indicated  on  paper,  some  guarded  questions  were 
asked  of  the  fire  and  and  police  chiefs  which  they  neces- 
sarily answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  on  that  basis  the 
proponents  of  the  caiion  site  went  before  the  town 
board  and  obtained  a  favorable  vote  of  three  in  five. 

The  decision  is  perhaps  not  publicly  important.  The 
means  employed  to  obtain  it  are.  The  student  body, 
young,  ardent,  its  interests  largely  immersed  in  football, 
properly  impressionable  because  the  impressionable  age 
is  the  proper  one  for  education,  but  also  dangerously 


impressionable  under  influences  at  all  perverse,  was 
canvassed  for  the  names  of  "voters"  on  a  petition. 
The  plain  purpose  of  such  a  selection  was  mina- 
tory, the  petition  a  political  threat  against  the  members 
of  the  council.  The  lesson  conveyed  to  the  boys  was 
the  evil  one  that  you  can  have  your  way,  regardless  of 
protestants  and  their  rights,  if  you  can  marshal  suf- 
ficient strength.  The  episode  was  preceded  by  rumors 
that  any  official  of  the  college  city  that  opposed  the 
placing  of  the  stadium  in  the  caiion  would  be  "broken" ; 
and  so  the  whole  transaction  takes  on  the  hue  of  Tam- 
many politics  in  its  most  detrimental  and  socially  dan- 
gerous form.  Ethical  considerations  were  eliminated. 
No  one  representing  the  university  appeared  at  the 
hearing  to  suggest  that  the  persons  whose  homes  it  was 
proposed  to  damage  and  whose  property  values  would 
be  diminished  had  any  rights  to  be  respected.  On  the 
contrary,  when  they  protested  they  were  treated  like 
nuisances  themselves.  The  feeling  seemed  to  be  that 
it  was  perfectly  safe  to  injure  them  because  they  had 
no  redress. 

Now  if  that  was  the  feeling,  it  does  not  reflect  much 
credit  on  the  example  by  which  young  men  are  taught 
to  feel  that  way.  If  a  scholar  is  useful  to  the  state  that 
has  educated  him,  it  is  because  he  is  a  person  of 
lofty  morality  'equipped  with  superior  powers  of 
making  himself  felt  in  the  life  of  the  community.  The 
ideal  student  can  only  be  the  ideal  citizen,  above  sus- 
picion and  reproach,  bringing  into  public  afifairs  higher 
standards  of  conduct  and  of  the  relations  of  man  to 
man  than  he  would  have  had  if  he  had  not  been  edu- 
cated. Such  an  influence  became  dynamic  in  the  public 
life  of  this  country,  for  example,  when  Harvard  turned 
out  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  back  up  the  great  fight  of 
George  William  Curtis  for  the  reform  of  the  civil 
service  and  the  purification  of  American  politics.  We 
can  not  conceive  of  anything  more  repugnant  to  those 
good  fighting  men  than  some  of  the  tactics  employed 
in  this  small  but  now  embittered  controversy.  And  the 
importance  of  the  matter  infinitely  transcends  the  ma- 
terial interests  involved.  It  even  transcends  the  highly 
important  problem  of  the  relation  of  athletics  to  scholar- 
ship and  the  right  apportionment  of  these  conflicting 
interests  in  the  minds  of  undergraduates  and  the  life  of 
the  campus.  It  is  not  merely  that  all  proper  proportion 
in  these  matters  has  been  upset  by  the  proposed  ex- 
penditure of  a  million  dollars  subscribed  for  a  foot- 
ball arena  on  land  needed  for  dormitories — construc- 
tion and  sacrifice  of  campus  location  that  may  aggre- 
gate values  approaching  three  millions  before  the 
project  in  its  present  form  is  executed,  whereas  it  would 
be  possible  and  in  some  respects  more  desirable  to  do 
the  whole  job  elsewhere  for  something  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $400,000.  That,  in  these  times  of  general 
financial  uncertainty,  would  alone  be  and  is  sufficiently 
provocative  of  criticism.  But  the  thing  goes  farther. 
It  goes  to  the  question  of  the  character  of  the  citizen 
the  university  is  to  turn  out.  And  when  the  methods 
employed  to  jam  the  scheme  through  are  considered 
in  relation  to  the  most  obvious  standards  of  political 
and  social  ethics,  the  picture  presented  is  far  from 
reassuring.  Grave  moral  responsibility  rests  on  the 
official  influence  that  marshaled  those  student  "voters." 
To  use  political  power  for  the  oppression  of  minorities 
merely  because  the  immediate  object  seems  good  is  to 
act  upon  principles  of  conduct  it  should  be  the  first 
duty  of  a  university  to  fight,  and  to  fight  relentlessly. 
That  is  more  important  than  Greek  verbs  or  the  breed- 
ing of  prize  cattle,  important  as  both  tliose  things  are. 
Football  can  not  be  substituted  for  good  citizenship. 
And  if  the  university  is  not  to  produce  effective  good 
citizenship,  but  only  successful  men,  its  value  to  society 
can  be  quite  properly  called  in  question.  We  do  not 
say  it  has  ceased  to  turn  out  good  citizenship.  But  if 
the  methods  employed  to  win  the  stadium  controversy 
are  to  become  the  general  practice  it  may  soon  do  so. 
In  these  matters  the  university  authorities  have  a  higher 
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duty  than  the  locating  of  the  stadium;  it  is  to  correct 
tliese  downward  tendencies  before,  they  have  gone  too 
far. 


-  Family  Linen. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Denby  has  done  himself  no 
credit  and  his  country  no  good  by  making  an  official 
scandal  of  the  alcoholic  indiscretion  of  some  members 
of  the  Naval  Academy  at  the  army  and  navy  football 
game  in  Philadelphia.  Instead  of  smearing  the  whole 
academy  in  an  official  proclamation  of  wrong  doing,  he 
should  have  recalled  the  principle  laid  down  by  a  certain 
great  American  who  said  "guilt  is  always  persona!." 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  does  not  save  himself  by  his 
attempted  limitation  of  the  charges  to  a  minority.  The 
damage  is  done,  the  dignity  of  his  department  is  im- 
paired, the  good  name  of  the  Naval  Academy  is 
smirched  to  no  purpose. 

He  says  "enough  failed  of  their  duty  to  their  uniform 
and  their  country  to  bring  shame  upon  all."  Rubbish, 
The  thing  that  has  brought  shame  upon  all  is  the  Secre- 
tary's own  statement,  which  did  not  have  to  be  made, 
and  which  will  serve  no  Avorthy  object.  He  says  the 
whole  regiment  was  in  Philadelphia,  that  a  small 
minority  attended  the  game,  and  of  this  minority  but  a 
minority  committed  any  excess.  But,  ignoring  the  in- 
terests and  good  name  of  the  majority,  the  Secretary 
spreads  the  shame  with  lavish  hand  over  the  entire 
student  body,  regardless  of  the  dignity  of  his  station, 
of  the  academy,  and  of  the  individual  innocent  cadets. 
He  makes  a  public  scandal  of  what  has  occurred  again 
and  again  at  and  after  football  games  the  country  over, 
something  a  football  game  between  colleges  is  almost 
sure  to  precipitate  to  some  extent,  and  which  might 
well  have  been  permitted  to  pass  into  the  realm  of 
things  forgotten  after  the  punishment  by  suitable  dis- 
ciplinary measures  of  the  students  actually  guilty.  We 
doubt  if  the  public  is  going  to  like  such  management  of 
the  affair,  and  whether  it  does  or  not,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  ought  not  to  like  it.  The  thing  savors  too  much 
of  fanaticism  to  suit  what  ought  to  be  the  public  temper. 
It  is  too  like  the  methods  of  a  parent  with  so  little  self- 
control  that  he  goes  into  a  rage  and  punishes  his  chil- 
dren in  public.  If  the  Secretary  can  not  discipline  the 
Naval  Academy  in  a  manner  more  befitting  the  dignity 
of  the  navy  itself  he  raises  doubts  as  to  where  the  dis- 
cipline is  needed  most.  He  should  have  taken  a  leaf 
from  the  book  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  is  keeping 
beautifully  still  about  the  business,  or  of  Rear-Admiral 
Wilson,  who  was  in  command  of  the  cadets  until  re- 
called to  Annapolis  by  the  illness  of  his  wife,  and  who 
declines  to  make  any  statement.  It  is  said  that  a 
searching  investigation  impends.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it 
will  not  result  in  any  more  of  this  washing  of  the  family 
linen  in  public. 


"Lightnin'  Bill"  is  Gone. 

There  died  at  Chicago  recently  the  man  that  took  the 
Sierra  to  New  York,  in  a  play  that  showed  Broadway 
in  the  Sierra.  Frank  Bacon  was  not  a  great  actor,  and 
his  pla)',  "Lightnin',"  was  not  a  great  play,  but  b)'  his 
portrayal  of  a  simple,  homely,  and  rather  winsome 
character  from  the  great  book  of  human  nature,  he 
gave  a  real  delight  to  people  whose  environment  is 
artificial  and  whose  lives  area  bit  over-strained;  and 
Broadway  "ate  it  up." 

If  you  saw  a  great  crowd,  about  theatre  time,  block- 
ing the  sidewalk  near  Forty-Third  Street,  that  was  part 
of  Bacon's  public  for  the  evening,  in  addition  to  many 
that  were  going  to  be  disappointed  about  getting  in. 
New  York  always  knows  what  it  wants,  and  it  wanted 
to  see  a  certain  type  of  American  that  seems  to  be 
passing  with  the  generation  that  fought  the  civil  war: 
like  the  old  boys  up  at  Yountville,  for  example.  Here 
was  something  totally  unlike  the  usual  Broadway  show. 
It  had  a  show  girl,  but  she  was  a  travesty  which  the 
public  enjoyed.  It  had  a  young  lawyer,  but  he  was  also 
a  logger.  It  had  a  poor,  faded  woman  that  kept  a 
boarding-house,  and  there  are  enough  of  them  in 
Gotham,  but  this  one  kept  a  boarding-house  on  top  of  a 
real  mountain  chain  in  the  breezy  freshness  of  the  West. 
And  it  was  not  the  West  of  Iowa,  nor  of  Kansas,  nor 
yet  of  the  motion  pictures,  but  of  California  and  Ne- 
vada, the  common  boundary  of  which  ran  through  the 
parlor  of  the  boarding-house;  with  an  office  on  one  side 
for  California  visitors,  and  on  the  other  for  Eastern 
people  who  wished  to  establish  residence  in  Nevada  so 
that  th;y  could  cut  the  bonds  of  matrimony  they  had 
once  promised  to  observe  for  life.  Among  the  charac- 
ters Fastern  and  Western  gathered  there,  moved  the 


perfect  type  of  lazy,  good-for-nothing,  lovable  Ameri- 
can, so  worthless  commercially  and  industrially  as  to 
possess  value  only  as  a  human  being,  and  gifted  with 
the  divine  insolence  of  the  man  whom  nothing  can  hurt 
because  he  has  nothing  in  particular  to  lose.  That  was 
"Lightnin'  Bill"  Jones,  who  told  the  official  villain  of 
the  piece,  the  sherift"  working  for  the  real  stage  villain, 
that  he  knew  all  about  bees,  because  he  had  driven  a 
swarm  across  the  plains  in  '49  "and  never  lost  a  bee." 

Bacon  did  not  have  to  act  it.  He  lived  it.  The  part 
fit  him  so  exactly  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  one  taking 
the  place  he  has  left.  Yet  he  merely  portrayed  some 
hundreds  of  old  fellows  still  to  be  found  in  the  Cali- 
fornia mountains,  living  easily  on  good  terms  with  life 
because  they  ask  little  of  it,  and  more  independent  than 
kings  because  they  have  neither  crowns  nor  thrones  to 
be  taken  away.  Bacon,  however,  had  the  art  to  live 
such  a  life  on  the  stage.    That  is  not  easy. 

For  laughing  purposes,  the  trial  scene  was  better 
than  the  one  in  which  Portia  made  her  legal  reputa- 
tion. Here  "Lightnin' "  had  to  try  his  own  case  be- 
cause it  was  discovered  that  his  attorney  had  not  yet 
been  admitted  to  the  bar.  Good  comedy  was  made  of 
his  coaching  by  the  embryo  lawyer;  and  every  question 
and  motion  the  practicing  client  was  told  to  put  he 
prefaced  with  the  remark,  "I  was  jest  a  goin'  to."  To 
the  success-mad  New  Yorker  such  a  figure  was  rest, 
relief,  refreshment.  Downtown  merchants  and  out-of- 
town  buyers  had  to  see  "Lightnin',"  perhaps  to  wonder 
a  little  at,  and  doubtless  a  little  regret,  the  strange, 
vanishing  type.  They  blocked  the  sidewalk.  They  sent 
seats  to  a  premium.  The  show  ran  for  a  good  deal  over 
300  nights,  the  longest  unbroken  run  of  any  play  in  the 
country.  And  finally  when  John  Golden  grew  ashamed 
to  take  any  more  money  with  it  in  that  place  and  de- 
cided to  let  Chicago  see  it,  our  fellow-Californian  and 
old  "towney"  of  Napa  and  Marysville  was  escorted  to 
the  railway  station  by  a  brass  band  and  a  procession 
headed  by  the  mayor  of  New  York. 

They  wished  him  success  and  a  safe  return.  Suc- 
cess he  had,  but  he  will  never  go  back.  Broadway  will 
miss  him.  And  many  a  care-worn  city  man  whose 
load  was  lightened  for  an  evening  by  the  strange 
"hokum"  of  the  show  and  the  refreshing  naturalness 
of  its  star  will  feel  that  he  has  lost  a  friend. 


A  Greek  Blunder. 

It  is  many  years  since  any  Central  or  South  Ameri- 
can state  has  exhibited  in  any  revolution  the  savagery 
that  characterized  the  execution  of  the  Greek  war 
ministry.  It  more  nearly  resembles  official  assassina- 
tion than  legal  execution,  although  invested  with  the 
forms  of  legality  and  the  ceremonies  of  a  regularly  con- 
stituted tribunal.  The  British  minister  has  shown  a 
proper  disapproval  by  leaving  Athens,  and  in  that  act 
expresses  the  condemnatory  judgment  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples.  Nothing  has  happened  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  war,  nor  in  the  subsequent  efforts  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  that  so  sharply  indicates  the  great 
gulf  fixed  between  Western  ideals  and  those  of  the 
Balkans  and  the  Levant — or  that  so  confirms  the  wis- 
dom of  our  own  leaders  in  keeping  us  out  of  the  moral 
mire  of  European  politics. 

The  Gounaris  ministry  was  not  a  good  ministry.  It 
seemed  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  mania  for  conquest 
we  have  generally  agreed  in  stigmatizing  as  mili- 
tarism. It  engineered  the  revolution  that  resulted  in 
the  "restoration"  of  the  Germanophile  king.  It  was 
Kaiser-minded  for  what  there  was  in  it  and  for  what 
it  could  get.  It  may  have  been  guilty,  as  the  military 
man  with  Venizelos  at  Lausanne  says  it  was,  of  con- 
cealing the  gravity  of  the  Anatolian  situation  from  the 
Greek  people.  But  the  Greek  people  were  willing  to 
go  ahead  with  the  adventure  as  long  as  they  thought  it 
would  succeed.  And  these  men  were  not  shot  for 
treason  or  for  concealment  of  conditions ;  they  were 
shot  because  they  failed. 

No  chivalrous  nation  will  add  penalties  to  the  already 
heavy  punishment  of  mere  failure.  That  they  failed 
was  their  heavy  loss.  Had  they  succeeded,  "for  them 
bouquets  and  ribboned  wreaths,  for  them  the  shores 
a'crowding."  They  would  have  been  acclaimed  the 
creators  of  Greater  Greece.  Venizelos  and  his  aston- 
ishing achievements  for  Greek  nationality  would  have 
been  forgotten.  And  under  victorious  banners  they 
would  have  marshaled  a  people  intoxicated  Avith  their 
triumph  to  fresh  conquests  or  adventures,  probably 
in  the  Balkans,  perhaps  against  Serbia,  Roumania, 
and  Bulgaria,  establishing  an  empire  with  the  great 
key    city     of     Constantinople    as    its     capital,     domi- 


nating the  Dardanelles,  and  cultivating  an  imperialism 
as  dangerous  to  liberty  as  Germany's,  and  not  a  bit 
easier  to  deal  with  than  the  present  tendencies  of  the 
Turks. 

Civilization  has  been  saved  from  that  by  the  break- 
down in  Anatolia.  And  that  should  have  been  enough. 
The  misguided  men  that  failed  were  probably  as 
patriotic  in  their  own  perverted  way  as  the  politicians 
that  led  the  latest  revolution  and  had  them  shot.  Chiv- 
alry to  the  fallen  should  have  somewhat  cloaked  their 
blunders  and  protected  at  least  their  lives.  But  chivalry 
is  a  peculiar  mental  institution  arising  out  of  a  long 
series  of  historic  happenings  and  developments  in  West- 
ern Europe.  It  is  historical,  and  so  is  largely  geo- 
graphical. We  doubt  if  it  has  ever  to  any  great  extent 
penetrated  the  East.  Its  presence  in  the  Occident  and 
its  absence  from  the  Orient  are  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  two,  in  feeling,  in  calculation,  in  j  udg- 
ment  of  human  values — "and  never  the  twain  shall 
meet."  We  simply  are  not  of  their  ethical  persuasion, 
and  we  are  warranted  in  being  perfectly  Pharisaical 
about  it  and  thanking  God  that  we  are  not. 

One  that  has  watched  the  course  of  recent  events  in 
the  Balkans  and  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean 
must  incline  to  absolve  Venizelos  from  any  guilty  par- 
ticipation. He  at  least  has  exhibited  the  character 
of  a  patriot,  and  the  foresight  and  insight  of  a  states- 
man. He  appears  to  be  a  person  of  humane  culture. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  that  his  serene  intelligence 
could  have  approved  this  useless  act  of  blood.  Such  a 
man  does  not  willingly  stain  his  record.  And  there 
could  have  been  no  conceivable  great  cause  of  state 
served  by  taking  some  desperate  adventurers  whose 
unsuccessful  adventure  had  all  the  marks  of  popular 
support  and  whose  failure  involved  the  deprivation  of 
any  dangerous  public  confidence  thereafter,  and  shoot- 
ing them  like  a  gang  of  captured  bandits.  That  act  will 
cost  Greece  dear  in  the  peace  conference,  and  Venizelos 
probably  realizes  it.  The  Cretan  lawyer  knows  Western 
sentiment  better  than  his  countrymen.  We  could  easily 
imagine  him  inwardly  cursing  the  rabid  zealots  that 
have  made  his  task  at  Lausanne  more  trying  by  lowering 
the  moral  level  of  his  country. 


Reducing  Feeble-mindedness. 

Professor  A.  L.  Kroeber  of  the  Department  of  An- 
thropology at  the  University  of  California  is  quoted  in 
the  daily  press  as  being  opposed  to  the  regulation  of 
marriages  by  prohibiting  the  unions  of  all  but  desirable 
parties.  If  he  is  correctly  quoted,  he  feels  it  would  be 
useless,  since  such  a  trait  as  feeble-mindedness  may  be 
concealed  for  several  generations  and  then  appear,  so 
that  it  would  not  eliminate  it  to  prevent  the  marriage 
of  feeble-minded  persons.  An  application  of  intelli- 
gence tests  might  show  that  both  parties  to  the  pro- 
posed imion  were  normal,  yet  they  might  bring  forth 
feeble-minded  children.  If  Professor  Kroeber  said  that, 
we  shall  not  question  it  as  a  statement  of  fact;  and  we 
can  even  agree  with  him  part  way,  on  practical  grounds. 
But  we  must  dissent  from  some  of  his  apparent  con- 
clusions. 

There  are  persons  so  constituted  that  they  can  not 
tolerate  the  thought  of  governmental  interference  with 
the  God-given  right  of  the  feeble-minded  to  procreate 
idiots.  Yet  the  procreation  of  mental  deficiency  is  a 
national  menace;  to  the  gravity  of  which  the  public 
attention  has  been  directed  of  late  by  the  reports 
and  analyses  of  the  intelligence  tests  imposed  on 
nearly  two  million  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
drafted  army;  reports  and  analyses  which  show  much 
to  our  public  discredit,  for  we  appear  to  have  done 
better  with  cattle  and  horses  and  Airedales  and  Persian 
cats  than  we  have  with  human  beings. 

The  subject  is  certain  to  come  imder  more  and  more 
discussion,  and  the  discussion  is  certain  to  be  confused 
by  the  intentional  obscurantism  of  those  that  believe  the 
Creator  would  never  make  imperfect  beings.  This  is  a 
state  of  mind  corresponding  to  the  theological  opinions 
of  the  Middle  Ages  rather  than  the  scientific  leadings 
of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  c.enturies;  a  state  of 
mind  that  might  be  partly  cured  in  some  cases  (and  in 
others  not  at  all)  by  a  visit  to  the  freak  sideshow  of 
Ringling's  Circus  next  time  it  comes  to  town,  or  by 
consideration  of  those  unfortunate  beings  known  as 
Siamese  twins.  Farther  in  this  direction  it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  useful  to  go.  The  plain  fact  is  that  na- 
ture offers  any  number  of  examples  of  imperfection  and 
arrested  development,  human  and  animal,  physical  and 
mental.  And  we  have  as  much  mora!  right  to  deter- 
mine that  her  mistakes   shall  not  become  further  en- 
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grafted  on  the  human  stock  by  heredity  as  we  have  to 
decide  they  shall  not  be  incorporated  in  the  strain  of 
Black  Minorcas  or  Barred  Rocks,  or  Morgan  horses, 
or  Polled  Angus  cattle. 

It  would  probably  be  a  task  beyond  the  power  of  any 
society  to  define  and  select  desirable  human  beings ;  and 
hence  to  say  who  ought  to  be  permitted  to  have  off- 
spring. It  would  be  impossible  to  unite  in  any  respect- 
able numbers  on  a  definition  of  the  term  "desirable." 
The  understanding  of  individuals  would  differ,  as  well 
as  the  ideals  of  nations.  The  German  conception  of  a 
desirable  citizen,  for  example,  would  be  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  American,  the  French,  the  Italian  or 
the  English.  No  practical  person  would  propose  a 
policy  so  impossible  to  apply.  But  it  should  neither  be 
difficult  nor  particularly  distressing  to  our  humane  in- 
stincts to  select  one  large  class  of  person,  the  distinctly 
feeble-minded,  and  say  there  should  be  no  marriages  of 
any  one  of  either  sex  within  that  class  unless  the 
candidate  were  sterilized.  The  needed  classification  is 
not  difficult  to  make,  and  it  would  safeguard  the  happi- 
ness of  any  feeble-minded  man  to  relieve  him  of  the 
responsibilities  of  parenthood. 

And  instead  of  its  being  useless,  as  Professor  Kroeber 
intimates  (if  he  has  been  correctly  quoted),  any  stock 
breeder  will  agree  that  no  progress  could  begin  in  the 
improvement  of  a  herd  unless  the  simple  precaution 
were  taken  of  preventing  the  obviously  unfit  from 
breeding. 

The  professor  supposes,  and  probably  with  warrant, 
that  even  the  feeble-minded  may  have  traits  that  are 
valuable,  and  capable  of  transmission.  It  may  be  so, 
but  it  is  not  a  good  consideration  in  the  face  of  the 
certainty  that  feeble-mindedness  is  transmissible;  and 
hence  to  neglect  efforts  at  improvement,  on  such  a 
theory,  would  be  trading  a  mere  uncertainty  of  evil 
for  an  absolute  guaranty  of  it.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing  about  it  now. 

In  a  neighboring  city  there  is  a  learned  and  scholarly 
man  who  has  the  comparative  misfortune  to  have 
a  son  of  about  enough  mental  ability  to  qualify  him 
as  an  odd-job  man,  but  nothing  higher.  Now,  many 
an  odd-job  man  in  these  United  States  has  abilities  far 
above  such  a  status,  but  has  been  forced  by  some  of  the 
fell  chances  of  life  to  remain  at  that  level.  But  this 
man  is  a  moron;  and  an  odd-job  man  he  is,  quite  re- 
liable, quite  serviceable  and  of  undoubted  but  not  great 
value.  No  one  can  argue  that,  from  a  public  stand- 
point, it  is  well  that  he  was  born,  and  no  one  would 
recommend  that  he  mate  on  the  chance  that  he  might 
beget  a  genius.  We  do  not  think  Professor  Kroeber 
would  seriously  recommend  marriage  for  him.  He 
might  beget  a  genius,  but  the  chance  of  it  is  only  as 
good  as  the  chance  that  a  scrub  stallion  would  beget 
another  Exterminator,  or  Man  o'  War.  No  experience 
would  justify  such  expectation. 

The  same  community  supplies  an  example  of  what 
we  can  and  do  expect  when  the  feeble-minded  marry, 
as  they  are  permitted  and  sometimes  even  encouraged 
to  do.  A  generation  ago  a  feeble-minded  boy  who  was 
unable  to  receive  the  simple  rudiments  of  education 
offered  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  schools  found 
a  feeble-minded  girl  and  married  her.  He  had  grown 
to  be  a  large,  good-natured,  and  physically  perfect 
specimen  of  manhood;  and  his  work  since  then  has 
been  driving  a  truck,  in  certain  very  simple  operations 
which  a  child  could  perform.  This  is  nof  to  say  there 
are  no  truck  drivers  of  good  abilities,  for  there  are; 
he  does  not  happen  to  be  one.  But  he  is  competent  to 
do  his  work,  and  he  is  faithful  and  steady  and  hence 
has  his  value.  He  and  his  feeble-minded  wife  have 
brought  forth  eleven  children,  every  one  of  whom  is  a 
moron,  and  inasmuch  as  his  work  does  not,  as  the  so- 
cialists would  recommend,  provide  for  the  needs  of  his 
family,  they  are  almost  wholly  a  charge  on  the  charities 
Df  the  city.  Yet  at  present  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
every  one  of  those  children  finding  a  mate  of  equal 
mental  deficiency  and  procreating  eleven  more  like 
them,  and  that  would  amount  to  145  in  all,  adding  the 
parents,  with  probabilities  of  indefinite  geometrical  ex- 
pansion. And  they  could  all  vote.  And  that  is  what  is 
going  on,  all  over  the  country.  Nobody  can  claim  it  is 
a  socially  beneficial  process,  except  on  the  abhorrent 
premise  that  we  need  feeble-minded  persons  to  do 
menial  tasks.  But  in  addition  to  being  abhorrent, 
that  would  be  an  economic  blunder,  for  such  labor 
would  never  be  worth  its  keep,  while  as  citizenship  it 
would  be — and  is — a  national  danger. 

The  professor  is  quoted  as  saying  that  any  one  may 
be  a  carrier  of  feeble-mindedness;   "so  that  the  pro- 


nouncing of  one  person  as  desirable  for  matrimony  and 
another  as  unsuitable,  may  be  utterly  false  and  un- 
just." Now  there  is  much  distance  between  possibility 
and  certainty.  Even  if  we  can  not  exclude  all  possi- 
bility of  transmitting  feeble-mindedness,  we  can  and 
should  at  least  eliminate  the  certainty  of  it  where  that 
certainty  is  apparent.  We  should  gain  a  great  deal 
thereby.  An  intelligent  stock  breeder  would  begin  by 
eliminating  the  most  undesirable  trait  from  his  herd. 
He  would  not  be  considered  much  of  a  breeder  if  he 
did  not.  And  society  has  as  much  right  to  attack 
feeble-mindedness  as  it  has  to  attack  smallpox.  Few 
of  the  feeble-minded  elect  to  remain  single  or  to  refrain 
from  mating.  Most  of  them,  either  licitly  or  illicitly, 
breed  faster  than  the  normally  intelligent.  And  it  ought 
to  be  stopped. 


Editorial  Notes. 

It  has  been  loudly  claimed,  often  conceded,  and 
rather  generally  supposed  that  on  account  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  operations  involved,  conducting  water 
works  was  one  of  the  undertakings  in  which  munici- 
palities might  safely  engage  and  which  municipal  poli- 
ticians might  be  trusted  to  carry  out.  Hence  we  con- 
fess ourselves  shocked  by  the  case  presented  in  the  City 
of  Mexico,  where  there  has  recently  been  a  lack  of 
water  for  two  weeks,  owing,  according  to  a  statement 
by  Present  Obregon,  "to  the  wearing  out  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  the  city  council  had  not  attended  to" 
In  the  United  States,  city  councils  generally  attend  to 
the  upkeep  of  water  works  where  they  are  entrusted 
with  it;  but  at  exactly  what  expense  to  the  taxpayers 
that  patient  class  is  not  very  generally  informed. 


New  deposits  of  valuable  mineral  consisting  of  iron, 
zinc,  and  copper  ores  have  recently  been  discovered  in 
Sweden,  and  the  head  of  the  government  geological  re- 
search department  has  asked  the  Diet  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  explore  them.  Thus  it  appears  that  no  matter 
what  new  sources  of  wealth  are  uncovered  nowadays 
there  will  be  new  bills  for  the  taxpayers  to  foot.  How- 
ever, the  news  is  interesting  on  other  grounds,  and  may 
prove  important.  Sweden  has  long  been  one  of  Eu- 
rope's main  sources  of  pure  iron,  and  has  one  iron  mine 
that  has  been  worked  continuously  since  a  time  before 
King  John  gave  the  barons  the  Great  Charter  at  Run- 
nymede.  Copper  mining  and  export  are  hundreds  of 
years  old,  and  some  of  the  ancient  copper  domestic  uten- 
sils in  Swedish  homes  are  of  great  beauty.  It  is  said 
that  a  revival  of  the  Swedish  copper  industry  is  likely 
to  follow  the  recent  discoveries. 


San  Francisco  is  asked  to  contribute  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  an  effort  to  convert  our  local  Chinese  popula- 
tion to  Christianity.  Here  is  one  of  the  drives  to 
which  the  Argonaut  will  make  no  contribution,  for  it  is 
convinced  that  the  best  religion  for  any  man  is  that 
which  holds  him  in  sympathetic  association  with  his 
own  people,  their  instincts,  their  traditions,  their  his- 
tory, their  modes  of  thinking.  And  by  the  same  token 
a  bad  religion  for  any  man  is  one  that  separates  him 
from  his  own  people,  their  instincts,  their  traditions, 
their  history,  their  modes  of  thinking.  A  Christianized 
Chinaman,  if  there  be  any  such  creature,  has  no  place 
in  any  social  order.  He  is  automatically  put  at  odds 
with  everything  that  belongs  to  him  by  kinship,  and  he 
gains  no  status  with  anybody  else.  In  brief,  he  is  taken 
out  of  his  own  world  and  finds  no  place  in  any  other. 
All  this  from  the  standpoint  of  many  good  people  is 
heresy  of  the  worst  sort.  None  the  less  it  is  plain 
common  sense  and  it  accords  with  the  observation  of 
whoever  is  capable  of  divesting  himself  of  sentimental 
and  emotional  views  and  v/ho  dares  look  facts  in  the 
face.  . 

Henry  Van  Tiger  of  Sutter  County  was  brought 
last  week  before  Judge  Gregory  of  the  same  county 
upon  a  charge  of  driving  an  automobile  while  drunk. 
There  was  no  question  as  to  the  facts.  Judge  Gregory 
promptly  sentenced  Van  Tiger  to  forty-five  days  in  the 
county  jail  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
This  is  the  right  kind  of  medicine.  Prescribed  gen- 
erally and  duly  choked  down  it  would  put  a  stop  to 
the  recklessness  that  now  fills  with  hazards  the  public 
streets  and  highways  of  California.  More  strength  tv 
Judge  Gregory  and  may  the  example  he  has  set  find 
manv  imitators. 


VOICES  FROM  THE  PRESS. 


"Some  of  those  people  in  Irel:^nd,"  said  Senator 
Phelan  recently,  "seem  to  have  regarded  the  withdrawal 
of  the  British  troops  as  something  that  merely  spoiled 
a  good  fight." 


RECORD   OF  THE   RADICVLS. 
(Portlaml   Orcgonian.) 

i.r'"!':  ^^'^'  ''^  stated  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Orcgonian  from 
Washington  that  "by  far  the  larger  number  of  those  included 
in  the  invitation  hst  who  were  in  official  life  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  either  openly  opposed  all  war  measures  or  refused 
to  take  any  sort  of  leadership  in  the  government's  war  prepara- 
tions. La  Follette  and  Norris  were  among  the  senators  who 
voted  against  the  declaration  of  war  after  having  been  de- 
nounced by  President  Wilson  for  obstructing  a  resolution  that 
merchant  ships  be  armed.  For  condemning  the  victims  of  the 
Liisitanm  crime  for  traveling  on  that  ship  La  Follette  was 
ostracized  by  his  fellow-senators  on  that  ship  La  Follette  was 
was  made.  He  now  comes  back  at  the  head  of  a  bloc  of  men 
in  Congress  who  were  of  like  mind  with  him  about  the  war 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  do  their  utmost  against 
any  move  of  the  Administration  to  cooperate  with  the  Allies 
in  dealing  with  Germany  and  in  economic  reconstruction  of 
Lurope,  and  that  they  will  be  joined  by  the  group  of  senators 
from  both  parties  who  opposed  the  League  of  Nations  to  the 
end. 

.  ^'!,'^.  '''°'='  which  has  assumed  the  alluring  name  "progres- 
sive, is  in  fact  a  socialist  party  under  able  leadership  of  a 
man  who  fights  unceasingly  and  who  has  the  unflinchin"  sup- 
port of  his  own  state.  The  main  body  of  his  support  is 
drawn  from  the  JMiddle  West  and  South.  It  is  a  revolt,  not 
merely  against  the  old  guard  Republicans  whose  main  strength 
IS  in  the  East,  but  against  the  conservatively  progressive 
mass  of  both  old  parties  throughout  the  country.  It  con- 
tains within  It  discordant  elements  of  such  opposing  interest 
and  of  such  conflicting  ideas  that  there  will  be  great  difficulty 
in  preserving  for  positive  action  that  unity  which  has  been 
displayed  in  attack.  But  the  country  is  about  to  face  an  effort 
at  profound  change  by  a  band  of  socialists  that  is  firmly  en- 
trenched in  places  of  legislative  power. 

PLOWS    AND    PROSPERITY. 
(New  York  Times.) 

The  implement  which  above  all  others  makes  possible  a 
bounteous  Thanksgiving  is  the  plow.  It  appears  as  a  symbol 
in  more  than  ten  of  the  state  seals,  and  furnishes  the  furrows 
tor  the  sheaves  which  are  to  be  seen  as  symbols  in  many 
more.  The  plow  is  the  real  precursor  of  prosperity.  The 
statistics  which  were  reported  yesterday  concerning  the  dimin- 
ished and  diminishing  number  of  plows  in  Russia  speak  clearly 
one  reason  for  Russia's  miserable  condition.  It  is  not  alone 
the  drought;  it  is,  according  to  these  statistics,  in  some 
measure  the  lack  of  plows  and  horses  and  cattle  to  draw  them 
While  there  were  in  Russia,  in  1916,  7,350,000  plows  there 
were  in  1921  only  2.750,000.  Many  plowmen  have  had  to  turn 
back,  as  the  plowman  in  Holbein's  "Dance  of  Death,"  sum- 
moned by  death  ;  but  two  out  of  three  have  had  to  turn  back 
because  their  old  plows  have  worn  out. 

A  political  or  industrial  system  that  takes  away  the  plow 
from  the  hand  of  the  plowman  by  destroying  industries  that 
make  plows,  or  that  makes  the  plowman  ready  to  give  up  be- 
cause all  that  he  produces,  beyond  his  barest  necessities,  will 
be  taken  away  by  the  state,  ignores  all  that  the  race  has 
learned  of  economy  since  man  began  to  till  the  earth  and  pos- 
sess it.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Lenin  finds  it  necessary  to 
turn  toward  a  system  that  not  only  furnishes  plows  (and 
tractors  to  pull  them),  but  produces  more  than  the  railroads 
can  carry  or  those  at  home  can  consume. 

The  prophecy  of  plenty  as  found  in  the  Book  of  Amos  was 
expressed  in  the  figure  of  the  plowman  overtaking  the  reaper 
— that  is,  beginning  to  prepare  for  the  next  sowing  when  the 
harvest  has  been  gathered.  The  peril  of  Russia  is  not  only 
that  there  is  not  enough  to  feed  all  from  this  year's  reaping, 
but  that  the  plowman  is  not  able  to  overtake  the  reaper,  either 
because  he  himself  can  not  stand  in  the  furrows  or  has  no 
plow  or  has  no  horses  or  oxen  to  draw  it. 


THE  "OPEN  DOOR"  WINS. 
(New    York  Tribune.) 

British  support  of  .America's  "open  door"  programme  at 
Lausanne  has  been  guaranteed  by  Lord  Curzon.  This  is  the 
first  fruit  of  the  notice  given  by  our  representatives  that  the 
United  States  still  adheres  to  its  determination  not  to  be  dis- 
criminated against  economically  in  the  peace  settlement. 

We  were  a  belligerent  and  an  ally,  although  we  were  unable 
to  ratify  the  compacts  which  Mr.  Wilson  brought  home.  Our 
legal  and  moral  claims  to  consideration  were  not  wiped  out 
by  what  happened  after  the  treaties  were  signed.  We  have 
reserved  our  rights  under  the  armistice  and  the  treaties,  and 
have  succeeded  in  enforcing  them  with  respect  to  the  German 
oversea  possessions,  which  were  ceded  jointly  to  the  five 
allied  and  associated  powers.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions to  protect  American  interests  in  the  settlement  with 
Turkey. 


A   NEW-MAPPED   WORLD. 
(Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce.) 

These  are  busy  days  for  the  National  Geographic  Society, 
a  part  of  whose  activity  is  the  making  of  new  maps.  There 
have  been  many  changes  in  Europe,  not  in  the  face  of  nature, 
but  in  the  boundaries  of  countries  and  in  political  divisions. 
All  the  latter  will  have  new  colors  to  distinguish  them  when 
the  geographies  are  brought  up  to  date. 

It  is  in  Africa  that  the  greatest  changes  are  so  recorded  on 
the  maps.  There  are  only  three  politically  independent  peoples 
in  all  Africa — the  second  largest  continent  in  the  world — the 
Liberians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Abyssinians.  All  the 
countries  except  theirs  belong  to  somebody  else,  and  not  to  the 
people  who  inhabit  them. 

When  the  world  war  began  Germany  possessed  and  con- 
trolled one-eleventh  of  the  entire  continent  of  Africa,  vast  re- 
gions of  more  than  1,000,000  square  miles.  Now  Germany 
does  not  own  a  foot  of  African  territory.  That  is  one  big 
change. 


NEW  GERMAN  INSOLENCE. 
(Philadelphia   Public    Ledger.) 

While  Germany  has  been  whining  that  reparations  must 
be  reduced.  Allied  military  inspectors  have  been  attacked 
again  and  again  by  resentful  Teutons.  It  is  the  business  of 
these  Allied  agents  to  see  that  Germany  disarms  and  remains 
disarmed. 

While  Berlin  has  been  talking  of  imminent  bankruptcy,  de- 
manding a  moratorium  and  a  foreign  loan,  the  German 
officials  have  refused  repeatedly  to  turn  over  the  lists  of  naval 
enlistments.  Germany  also  has  been  manufacturing  war 
material  and  paying  no  attention  whatever  to  the  repeated 
warnings  and  protests  from  the  Allied  Council  of  Ambassa- 
dors. 

The  Germans  now  have  capped  the  climax  with  an  insolent 
note  voicing  their  gratification  that  the  Allies  are  about  to 
withdraw  all  military  control  over  Germany.  Coming,  as  it 
does,  after  the  long  series  of  insults  to  the  Allied  military 
officials  in  Germany  and  the  flat  ignoring  of  the  many  pro- 
tests,   it   finds    Allied    patience    exhausted. 

In  the  sharpest  note  received  in  Berlin  in  many  months. 
Germany  is  informed  that  fullest  satisfaction  must  be  given 
for   the   many    insults,   the    arms    sections    of   the   treaty   must 
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be  met  in  spirit  and  in  letter  and  that  the  instruction  of  the 
Military  Commission  must  be  obeyed  in  full. 

The  German  of  1922  is  a  strange  blend  of  humility  and 
arrogance.  He  claims  the  sympathy  due  the  beaten  and  at 
the  same  time  walks  with  the  old  Prussian  swagger.  He  hopes 
to  escape  both  the  payment  of  reparations  and  complete  dis- 
armament. 

These  hopes  are  not  so  reasonable  as  they  were  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Poincare  of  France  is  in  a  better  position  than 
he  was  during  the  summer.  The  Italians  under  Mussolini 
and  the  Britons  under  Bonar  Law  may  be  very  different 
propositions  than  were  the  Italians  under  Facta  or  Nitti  and 
the  English  under  Lloyd  George-  If  the  Germans  wanted  to 
feel  out  the  quality  of  the  new  British  cabinet  and  acted 
accordingly,  they  have  had  their  answer.  There  appears  to 
be  a  new  unity  among  the  Allies,  and  with  this  Berlin  and 
the  new  chancellor,   Dr.   Cuno.   must  reckon  in  the  future. 


PITY  THE  POOR  SENATORS! 
(Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.) 
It  was  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  who  informed  us  in 
verse  and  music  that  the  policeman's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one. 
Now  comes  Senator  Pepper  and  tells  in  plain  prose  that  a 
policeman  has  nothing  on  a  United  States  senator  when  it 
comes  to  lots.  Thus  day  by  day  in  every  way  does  the  con- 
dition of  public  information  on  vital  matters  become  better 
and  better. 

There  will  be  universal  surprise  at  Mr.  Pepper's  picture  of 
the  life  of  the  average  senator,  "You  either  have  to  hit  the 
line  and  keep  on  hitting  it  until  you  wear  out  under  the 
strain,"  he  told  a  dinnerful  of  Princeton  alumni  the  other 
night,  "or  else  you  do  what  many  a  man  has  done :  give  it 
all  up  as  hopeless  and  take  to  drink,  rum,  and  amusement." 
Who  would  have  thought  it?  The  picture  the  senator  paints. 
is  not  the  one  the  average  citizen  hitherto  fondly  has  held 
in  his  imagination  as  the  real  thing.  But,  of  course,  it  must 
be  true  to  life,  because  Mr.  Pepper  is  a  senator  and  he  must 
know.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  revise  our  impressions. 
In  the  light  he  has  shed  we  get  a  new  understanding  of  the 
men  who  compose  the  upper  chamber  of  the  Congress  at 
Washington. 

There  must  be  two  classes  of  them :  those  who  are  still 
struggling  to  "serve  when  bone  and  sinew  have  given  out  and 
there  is  nothing  left  but  the  will"  and  those  who  have  given 
up  the  unequal  battle  as  hopeless  and  taken  to  "drink,  rum, 
and  amusement."  Partisan  adherence,  factional  alignment, 
and  bloc  identification  fall  before  this  new  system  of  classi- 
fication, the  falling  and  the  fallen. 

One  wonders,  in  the  light  of  this  revelation,  how  any  one 
can  be  got  to  accept  membership  in  this  official  chamber  of 
horrors.  What  can  be  the  force  strong  enough  to  actuate  a 
man  like  Senator  Lodge,  for  instance,  to  keep  coming  back 
term  after  term?  Think  how  La  Follette  must  suffer  and 
suffer  and  suffer  and  still  seem  to  like  it.  Martyrs  all,  and 
gluttons  for  punishment ! 

If  the  senators  themselves  will  do  nothing  else  to  end  their 
being  sacrificed  ruthlessly  on  the  altar  of  public  service,  we, 
the  people,  ought  in  common  decency  undertake  the  task.  The 
remedy  is  simple:  we  should  forthwith  cease  to  elect  senators. 
The  Constitution  when  it  forbids  the  imposition  of  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  points  the  way.  All  those  in  favor  please 
say  "Aye !"  

TALES  OF  THE  TIGER. 
(Washington  Post.) 

During  a  visit  to  the  British  front  in  191S,  one  evening 
after  dinner,  Georges  Clemenceau  had  occasion  to  leave  head- 
quarters for  a  few  minutes,  and  in  the  pitch  darkness  of  the 
night  lost  his  way. 

"Halt!  Who  goes  there?"  the  sentinel's  cry  suddenly  was 
heard.  Clemenceau  did  not  have  the  countersign  and  the 
sentry  stubbornly  refused  to  let  him  pass. 

"You  don't  suppose  I'm  a  German  ?'  'the  "Tiger"  finally 
asked. 

"I  don't  suppose  anything  about  it,"  replied  Tommy.  "I 
simply  don't  know."  Then  after  a  moment's  thought  the 
sentry  said : 

"All  right;  just  pronounce  the  word  'squirrel'." 

Qemenceau's  pronunciation  passed  the  muster  of  the  critical 
sentry  and  the  premier  was  permitted  to  proceed. 

When  Clemenceau  took  charge  of  the  ministry  of  the  in- 
terior in  1906  he  made  great  slashes  in  the  pay-roll,  dismissed 
more  than  sixty  functionaries  whom  he  considered  useless, 
and,  after  six  months'  tenure  of  office,  announced  to  his  chief 
clerk : 

"I've  got  rid  of  all  the  dead  wood  ;  those  who  remain  here 
now  should  find  enough  work  to  do." 

Passing  through  the  general  offices  a  few  '  days  later, 
Clemenceau  reached  a  desk  in  front  of  which  sat  an  employee, 
his  head  on  his  elbow,  sleeping  soundly  and  snoring  sonorously. 

"Don't  wake  him  up,"  he  said  ;  "he  might  go  away." 

The  sale  of  tobacco  in  France  is  a  government  monopoly, 
and  the  right  to  keep  tobacco  stores  is  granted  by  the  ministry 
of  the  interior  at  the  request  of  deputies,  who  often  desire 
thus  to  reward  some  of  their  constituents. 

Clemenceau  was  being  annoyed  by  a  deputy  who  per- 
sistently claimed  one  of  the  largest  tobacco  stores  in  Paris, 
the  manager  of  which  belonged  to  the  opposition. 

The  third  visit  of  the  deputy  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior 
found  the  "Tiger"  in  a  sarcastic  mood.  "I  can't  decide  about 
the  tobacco  store  just  yet,"  Clemenceau  said  as  he  escorted 
him  to  the  door,  "but  take  this ;  it  is  a  start,  at  any  rate." 

And  he  handed  the  deputy  a  very  small  cigar. 

To  Clemenceau's  numerous  accomplishments,  writer,  orator, 
journalist,  politician,  statesman  and  duelist,  must  be  added 
that  of  occasional  pickpocket. 

French  deputies,  by  paying  a  yearly  compulsory  contri- 
bution, are  entitled  to  free  drinks  and  sandwiches  from  the 
bar  of  the  chamber.  An  old  radical  deputy,  elected  in  1886, 
was  wont  to  avail  himself  of  the  bar  privileges  without  the 
slightest  reserve.  Standing  in  front  of  the  bar  one  day,  after 
he  had  absorbed  drinks  and  partaken  of  sandwiches  to  the 
limit  of  his  capacity,  the  hungry  member  of  Parliament  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  the  spacious  pockets  of  his  swallow-tail  coat. 
Clemenceau,  standing  just  behind  him,  was  extracting  each 
sandwich  from  the  pocket  of  the  deputy  as  fast  as  they  were 
stowed  away.  Michou — that  was  the  deputy's  name — finally 
became  aware  of  the  "theft"  as  the  sixth  sandwich  failed  to 
show  any  perceptible  increase  in  the  weight  of  his  coat.  Turn- 
ing around,  he  beheld  Clemenceau  in  the  centre  of  a  group 
passing  sandwiches  about  amid  great  mirth.  Michou  vowed 
there  and  then  he  would  avenge  himself.  In  1888  Clemenceau 
was  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  president  of  the  chamber, 
with  M.  Meline  as  his  opponent.  Michou,  although  a  political 
friend  of  Clemenceau  and  belonging  to  the  same  party,  the 
radical,  voted  against  the  "Tiger."  Meline  and  Clemenceau 
obtained   exactly  212  votes  each. 

According  to  French  parliamentary  law,  the  office  went  to 
Meline  as  being  senior  to  Clemenceau  in  years  of  service. 

Some  years  ago  Clemenceau  accompanied  the  venerable  M. 
Fallieres.  then  president  of  the  French  Republic,  on  a  voyage 
to  the  Pyrenees  district,  during  the  course  of  which  they 
reached  a  small  village  perched  high  upon  a  mountainside. 

The  'catesmen  attended  the  inauguration  of  a  new  fountain. 
The  mayor,  in  welcoming  the  distinguished  visitors  from 
Paris,  lauded  the  republican  regime,  bestowed  great  compli- 
ment5^  jpon  the  virtues,  civic  and  others,  of  the  president  and 
premi  ,r,  and  spoke  at  great  length.     Clemenceau  listened  with 

.vibh    impatience   to    the    oration    until   the   mayOr    remarked 


that  the  village  had  been  built  originally  upon  a  moxmtainside 
to  protect  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  Moors  and  Saracens. 

"You've  succeeded  remarkably  well,"  Clemenceau  cut  in, 
"for  since  our  arrival  here  we  haven't  met  a  single  one  of 
them." 

The  end  of  the  mayor's  speech  was  lost  in  the  storm  of 
laughter   that   followed. 

^<^ 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Alnwick  Castle. 


Home   of  the   Percy's   high-born   race, 

Home   of  their  beautiful   and   brave. 
Alike  their  birth  and  burial  place, 

Their  cradle  and  their  grave ! 
Still  sternly  o'er  the  castle  gate 
Their  house's  Lion  stands  in  state, 

As  in  his  proud  departed  hours ; 
And  warriors  frown  in  stone  on  high. 
And  feudal  banners   "flout  the  sky" 

Above   his  princely  towers. 

A   gentle  hill   its   side   inclines, 

Lovely   in    England's    fadeless   green, 
To  meet  the  quiet  stream  which  winds 

Through  this  romantic  scene 
As  silently  and  sweetly  still 
As  when,  at  evening,  on  that  hill. 

While  summer's  wind  blew  soft  and  low. 
Seated  by  gallant  Hotspur's  side. 
His  Katherine  was  a  happy  bride, 

A  thousand  years  ago. 

I  wandered  through  the  lofty  halls 

Trod  by  the  Percys  of  old  fame. 
And  traced  upon  the  chapel  walls 

Each  high,  heroic  name. 
From  him  who  once  his  standard  set 
Where  now,  o'er  mosque  and  minaret. 

Glitter  the   Sultan's    crescent   moons. 
To  him  who,  when  a  younger  son. 
Fought  for  King  George  at  Lexington, 

A  major  of  dragoons. 

That  last  half-stanza, — it   has  dashed 

From  my  warm  lip  the  sparkling  cup  ; 
The  light  that  o'er  my  eyebeam  flashed. 

The  power  that  bore   my   spirit  up 
Above  this  bank-note  world,  is  gone ; 
And   .-Mnwick's   but    a   market   town. 
And  this,  alas !  its  market  day. 
And  beasts  and  borderers  throng  the  way; 
Oxen  and  bleating  lambs  in  lots, 
Northumbrian  boors  and  plaided  Scots, 

Men  in  the  coal  and  cattle  line ; 
From  Teviot's  bard  and  hero  land. 
From  royal  Berwick's  beach   of  sand. 
From  Wooller,   Morpeth.  Hexham,   and 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

These  are  not  the  romantic  times 
So  beautiful  in   Spenser's  rhymes, 

So  dazzling  to  the  dreaming  boy : 
Ours  are  the  days  of  fact,  not  fable, 
Of  knights,  but  not  of  the  round  table. 

Of   Bailie  Jar\'ie,   not  Rob   Roy ; 
'T  is  what  "Our  President,"  Monroe. 

Has  called  "the  era  of  good  feeling" ; 
The  Highlander,  the  bitterest  foe 
To   modern   laws,   has   felt   their   blow. 
Consented  to  be  taxed,  and  vote. 
And  put  on  pantaloons  and  coat. 

And  leave  off  cattle-stealing: 
Lord  Stafford  mines  for  coal  and  salt. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  deals  in  malt. 

The   Douglas  in  red  herrings  : 
And  noble  name  and  cultured  land. 
Palace,  and  park,  and  vassal  band. 
Are  powerless  to  the  notes  of  hand 

Of  Rothschild  or  the  Barings. 

The  age  of  bargaining,  said  Burke. 
Has  come :  today  the  turbaned  Turk 
(Sleep,   Richard  of  the  lion  heart! 
Sleep  on,  nor  from  your  cerements  start) 

Is  England's  friend  and  fast  ally ; 
The    Moslem   tramples    on    the    Greek, 

And  on  the  Cross  and  altar-stone. 

And  Christendom  looks  tamely  on. 
And  hears  the   Christian  maiden   shriek. 

And  sees  the  Christian   father  die  ; 
And  not  a  sabre-blow  is  given 
For  Greece  and  fame,  for  faith  and  heaven. 

By   Europe's  craven  chivalry. 

You'll  ask  if  yet  the  Percy  lives 

In  the  armed  pomp  of  feudal  state. 
The  present  representatives 

Of  Hotspur  and  his  "gentle   Kate," 
Are  some  half-dozen  ser\-ing-men 
In  the  drab  coat  of  William  Penn ; 

A  chambermaid,  whose  lip  and  eye. 
And  cheek,  and  brown  hair,  bright  and  curling. 

Spoke  nature's  aristocracy; 
And  one,   half  groom,  half  seneschal. 
Who  bowed  me  through  court,  bower,  and  hall. 
From   donjon   keep   to   turret   wall. 

For  ten-and-sixpence  sterling. 

— Fitz-Greene   Halleck. 


Italy. 

O   Italy,   how  beautiful  thou  art ! 
Yet  I  could  weep, — for  thou  art  lying,  alas ! 
Low  in  the  dust ;   and  they  who  come  admire  thee 
As  we  admire  the  beautiful  in  death. 
Thine  was   a   dangerous  gift,  the  gift   of  beauty. 
Would  thou  hadst  less,  or  wert  as  once  thou  wast. 
Inspiring  awe  in  those  who  now  enslave  thee ! 
But  why  despair?     Twice  hast  thou  lived  already. 
Twice  shone  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
As  the  sun  shines  among  the  lesser  lights 
Of  heaven  ;   and  shalt  again.     The  hour  shall  come. 
When  they  who  think  to  bind  the  ethereal  spirit. 
Who.  like  the  eagle  cowering  o'er  his  prey. 
Watch  with  quick  eye,   and  strike  and  strike  again 
If  but  a  sinew  vibrate,  shall  confess 
Their  wisdom  folly.                              — Samuel  Rogers. 
ma^    

The  principal  lakes  in  the  Tahoe  basin  are  Fallen 
Leaf,  Watson's,  Cascade,  Heather,  Susie,  Rock  Bound, 
Dick,  Eagle,  Gilmore,  Half  Moon,  Lily,  Grass,  Angora, 
Lucille,  Medley,  Echo,  Crystal,  Cliff,  Le  Conte,  Devil's, 
Bryant  and  Frog-.  Besides  these  there  are  dozens  of 
smaller  lakes  in  Desolation  Valley.  None  of  these  lakes 
except  Tahoe  and  Fallen  Leaf  contained  trout  until 
artificially  stocked. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Dr.  William  Wallace  Campbell,  director  of  the  Lick 
Observatory  for  the  past  twenty-two  years,  who  is  men- 
tioned as  the  probable  successor  of  Dr.  David  P.  Bar- 
rows as  president  of  the  University  of  CaHfornia,  is 
a  noted  scientist.  He  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wis- 
consin. Dr.  Campbell,  who  has  an  international  repute 
as  an  astronomer,  was  in  charge  of  several  Lick  Ob- 
servatory expeditions  before  his  appointment  as  director 
in  January,  1901.  He  was  elected  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  1914  and  is  a  member  of  many 
European  academies  of  science.  He  is  the  author  of 
"The  Elements  of  Practical  Astronomy"  and  "Stellar 
Motions." 

The  new  governor  of  Nebraska,  Charles  W.  Bryan, 
is  a  younger  brother  of  the  doughty  William  J.  Bryan, 
who  has  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  practically 
eclipsed  his  brother  and  business  partner.  Those  who 
know  the  younger  man  hold  him  in  high  esteem  for 
both  his  ability  and  loyalty.  Unlike  his  oratorical 
brother,  he  has  no  gifts  of  eloquence — a  fact  that  may 
account  for  his  comparative  lack  of  fame.  Also,  unlike 
his  brother,  he  is  a  careful  investigator,  who  goes  into 
problems  thoroughly.  Nebraskans  think  that  a  suc- 
cessful term  as  governor  of  their  state  might  land  him 
in  the  Senate  or  the  Cabinet  if  a  Democrat  should  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Harding  in  office. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  Michael  Culme-Seymour,  K.  C.  B., 
the  new  head  of  the  British  fleet  in  North  Atlantic  and 
West  Indian  waters,  who  succeeds  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
Willoughby  Pakenham,  comes  of  a  fighting  family.  He 
is  the  fourth  baronet  of  his  line  and  the  head  of  a 
family  which  has  supplied  a  succession  of  officers  to  the 
royal  navy  without  a  single  break  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL  A  Seymour  served  as  vice-admiral  against 
the  Spanish  Armada  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  fact, 
the  name  of  Seymour  has  figured  on  the  navy  list  with- 
out any  interruption  whatsoever  since  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  this  continent  by  Columbus,  and  no  other 
name  has  been  "mentioned"  so  often  for  distinguished 
service.  Besides  commanding  the  battleship  Centurion 
at  the  battle  of  Jutland,  Culme-Seymour  saw  active 
service  during  the  war  as  second  in  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  fleet  and  also  as  admiral  commanding 
the  British  forces  in  the  Black  Sea. 

James  Robert  Mann,  noted  Republican  congressman 
and  minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  Wilson  administration,  died  as  the  result 
of  an  attack  of  pleurisy  on  the  last  day  of  November, 
aged  sixty-si.x.  Representative  Mann,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  House  for  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
first  represented  the  First  Illinois  District  and  since 
1903  the  Second.  He  was  born  near  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  of  the  Union  College  of  Law,  Chicago.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881  and  has  practiced  since 
then  in  Chicago.  A  resident  and  an  attorney  of  the 
village  of  Hyde  Park,  on  its  annexation  to  Chicago  he 
became  alderman  for  the  Thirty-Second  Ward,  1893-96. 
He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
Fifty-Fifth  Congress  and  has  remained  in  Congress 
ever  since,  being  minority  leader  of  the  Sixty-Second 
to  the  Sixty-Fifth.  His  failure  to  become  Speaker  of 
the  House  in  1918  when  the  Republicans  gained  control 
of  the  lower  house  was  attributed  to  his  unpopularity 
with  party  leaders  outside  Congress.  Nevertheless 
Mann  remained  a  power  in  the  House,  on  which  he 
did  not  lose  his  hold  during  even  his  last  week  of  life. 

John  Wanamaker,  genius  of  organized  commerce  and 
promoter  of  that  modern  institution,  the  department 
store,  is  critically  ill  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Wanamaker  began  life  as  an  errand  boy  in  a  book  shop 
at  fourteen,  and  hke  the  heroes  of  boys'  books,  rose  to 
political  and  financial  eminence.  The  veteran  merchant 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  1838,  educated  in  the  public 
schools  there,  and  married  Mary  Brown.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  was  a  retail  clothing  salesman,  and  at 
twenty-three  he  established  with  Nathan  Brown  the 
clothing  house  of  Wanamaker  &  Brown  in  his  home 
city.  In  1876  he  established  in  Philadelphia  his  first  de- 
partment store,  which  was  followed  twenty  years  later 
by  a  similar  business  in  New  York.  Mr.  Wanamaker 
was  an  organizer  and  director  of  the  Merchants'  Bank 
and  for  several  years  was  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad.  As  a  Republican  of  independent 
proclivities  he  became  active  in  poHtics  and  was  a  great 
opponent  of  the  political  "machine."  But  he  was  evi- 
dently not  politically  ambitious,  as  he  declined  the  Re- 
publican nomination  to  the  Forty-Eighth  Congress  and 
the  independent  candidacy  for  mayor  of  Philadelphia 
in  1886.  In  1888  he  was  a  presidential  elector,  and  from 
1889  to  1893  was  Postmaster-General  of  the  United 
States,  serving  in  the  Cabinet  of-President  Harrison. 
.Among  other  distinctions,  Mr.  Wanamaker  was  the 
first  salaried  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  back  in  1858 ; 
and  from  1870  to  1883  he  was  president  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  of  Philadelphia.  He  has  always  been  an  active 
religious  and  social  service  worker.  He  helped  found 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee, 
and  with  Mrs.  Wanamaker  built  the  children's  ward. 
Mr.  Wanamaker  has  erected  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  college 
buildings  in  India,  China,  Japan  and  Korea,  as  well  as 
numerous  churches  and  other  institutions.  His  contri- 
bution to  war  service  was  to  send  two  relief  ships  to 
Belgium  in  1914.  He  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  by  the  French  government  in  1912. 
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AS  OUR  AMBASSADOR  SAW  IT. 


Letters  of  Walter  H.  Page    Reveal  the    Peculiar  Conditioni 
Preceding  America's  Entry  Into  the  War. 

The  publication  of  the  letters  of  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  England  supplies  one  of  the  rare  exceptions 
to  the  rule  that  the  epistolary  form  is  tiresome.  Pos- 
sibly in  the  case  of  Walter  H.  Page  some  of  the  credit 
for  making  an  intensely  interesting  book  is  due  to  Mr. 
Burton  Hendrick,  who  has  selected  the  letters  and  ar- 
ranged them  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  a  coherent 
story  of  the  life  and  public  services  of  a  typical  Ameri- 
can. 

Page  was  born  in  North  Carolina  and  was  old  enough 
to  remember  incidents  of  the  war  that  devastated  the 
South.  His  youth  and  early  manhood  were  spent  in  the 
South,  and  the  story  relates  his  endeavors  to  revive  the 
energies  of  his  native  state  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
reconstruction  period.  The  field  was  limited,  however, 
and  in  1885  he  went  to  New  York.  Work  on  the 
Evening  Post,  eight  years  as  editor  of  the  Fornni,  three 
years  with  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  editor  of  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  for  nearly  two  years,  and  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  makes  the 
record  of  his  labors  up  to  the  time  of  Wilson's  election. 
The  new  firm  started  the  World's  Work  and  Page  was 
its  editor  until  he  left  for  England.  His  interest  in  the 
South  never  ceased  and  he  is  found  active  in  education, 
in  agriculture,  and  in  fighting  disease — the  hookworm 
— interesting  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  the  last-named  under- 
taking. 

It  is,  however,  to  his  work  as  ambassador  to  England 
that  chief  interest  attaches.  A  supporter  of  President 
Wilson,  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  he  would  be  given 
a  Cabinet  post.  Colonel  House  showed  Page  the  list 
of  names  and  solemnly  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
them.  The  first  name  that  attracted  Pa.ee's  attention 
was  that  of  Josephus  Daniels  for  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.    Page  at  once  expressed  his  energetic  dissent. 

"Why,  don't  you  think  he  is  Cabinet  timber?"  asked 
Colonel  House. 

"Timber!"  Page  shouted.     "He  isn't  a  splinter." 

He  tried  to  have  the  appointment  changed,  but  failed; 
and  Daniels  stuck  for  eight  long  years,  occupying 
the  place  that  might  have  been  taken  by  an  executive 
capable  of  the  critical  work  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Page  went  to  England  in  1913,  and  hiS  early  letters 
home  were  full  of  judicious  appraisals  of  that  land  and 
its  people.    Of  the  English  he  writes: 

I  can't  see  that  the  race  is  breaking  down  or  giving  out. 
Consider  how  their  political  morals  have  been  pulled  up  since 
the  days  of  the  rotten  boroughs  ;  consider  how  their  court  life 
is  now  high  and  decent,  and  think  what  it  once  was.  British 
trade  is  larger  this  year  than  it  ever  was,  Englishmen  are 
richer  than  they  ever  were  and  more  of  them  are  rich.  They 
write  and  speak  and  play  cricket,  and  govern,  and  fight  as 
well  as  they  have  ever  done — excepting,  of  course,  the  writing 
of   Shakespeare. 

England  never  had  a  finer  lot  of  folk  than  these.  And  you 
see  them  ever3n,vhere.  The  art  of  living  sanely  they  have 
developed  to  as  high  a  level,  I  think,  as  you  will  find  at  any 
time   in   any  land. 

Of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  foreign  minister,  with  whom 
Page  came  much  in  contact,  he  formed  a  very  high 
opinion : 

But  I've  little  hope  for  a  fight  of  the  right  kind  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey.  He  is  the  very  reverse  of  insolent — fair,  frank, 
sympathetic,  and  he  has  so  clear  an  understanding  of  our  real 
character  that  he'd  yield  anything  that  his  party  and  Parlia- 
ment would  permit.  He'd  make  a  good  American  with  the 
use   of  very   little   sandpaper. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  is  in  the  main  responsible  for  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  done.  He  is  a  frank  and  fair  and  truthful 
man.  You  will  find  him  the  day  after  tomorrow  precisely 
where  you  left  him  the  day  before  yesterday.  We  get  along 
very  well  indeed.  I  think  we  should  get  along  if  we  had 
harder  tasks  one  with  the  other.  And  the  English  people  are 
even  more  friendly  than  the  government.  You  have  no  idea 
of  their  respect  for  the  American  nation. 

The  Mexican  trouble  was  one  of  the  first  govern- 
mental tangles  that  came  to  Page's  attention.  Huerta 
was  then  in  the  saddle  and  Wilson  was  trying  to  unseat 
him.  English  oil  interests  were  active  in  Mexico,  and 
Sir  Lionel  Carden  was  the  British  representative  at 
Mexico  City.    Writing  to  House,  Page  said : 

By  gradual  approaches  I'm  going  to  prove  that  Carden  can 
do — and  in  a  degree  has  already  cone — as  much  harm  as 
Bryce  did  good — and  all  about  a  paltry  few  hundreds  of 
million  dollars'  worth  of  oil.  What  the  devil  does  the  oil  or 
the  commerce  of  Mexico  or  the  investments  there  amount  to 
in  comparison  with  the  close  friendship  of  the  two  nations? 
Carden  can't  be  good  long;  he'll  break  out  again  presently. 

In  the  end  Carden  was  transferred,  Huerta  was 
forced  out,  and  we  had  a  small  war  with  Mexico;  which 
Page  deplored. 

Nothing  our  ambassador  found  in  England  prevented 
the  formation  of  a  good  understanding  more  than  the 
Panama  Canal  tolls  affair.  President  Wilson,  early  in 
his  administration,  took  this  subject  in  hand,  with  the 
result  that  the  tolls  were  made  uniform  and  one  dis- 
creditable episode  in  American  foreign  relations  was 
cleared  up.    Page  wrote  to  House : 

Dear  House:  .  .  .  The  English  government  and  the 
English  people  without  regard  to  party — I  hear  it  and  feel  it 
everywhere — are  of  one  mind  about  this  :  they  think  we  have 
acted  dishonorably.  They  really  think  so — it  isn't  any  political 
or  diplomatic  pretense.  We  made  a  bargain,  they  say,  and 
we  have  repudiated  it.  If  it  were  a  mere  bluff,  or  game,  or 
party  contention — that  would  be  one  thing.  We  could  "bull" 
it  through  or  live  it  down.  But  they  look  upon  it  as  we  look 
upon  the  repudiation  of  a  debt  by  a  state.  Whatever  the 
arguments  by  which  the  state  may  excuse  itself  we  never  feel 
the  same  toward  it — never  quite  so  safe  about  it. 

They  say,   too,   "See,  you've  preached  arbitration   and   you 


propose  peace  agreements,  and  yet  you  will  not  arbitrate 
this :  you  know  you  are  wrong,  and  this  attitude  proves  it." 
Whatever  Mr.  Hay  might  or  could  have  done,  he  made  a 
bargain.  The  Senate  ratified  it.  We  accepted  it.  Whether 
it  was  a  good  bargain  or  a  bad  one,  we  ought  to  keep  it. 

The  American  ambassador  had  occasion  frequently 
to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  State  Department 
under  Bryan;  and  his  correspondence  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  with  Colonel  House  contains  many  allusions 
to  the  confusion  that  prevailed.    He  said: 

Dear  House:  Couldn't  the  business  mith  Great  Britain  he 
put  into  Moore's  luinds?  [John  Bassett  Moore,  then  coun- 
sellor of  the  State  Department.]  It  is  surely  important 
enough  at  times  to  warrant  separate  attention — or  (I  might 
say)  attention. .  You  know  after  eight  or  nine  months  of  this 
sort  of  thing  the  feeling  grows  on  us  all  here  that  perhaps 
many  of  our  telegrams  and  letters  may  not  be  read  by  any- 
body at  all.  You  begin  to  feel  that  they  may  not  be  deciphered 
or  even  opened.  Then  comes  the  feeling  (for  a  moment^ 
why  send  any  more?  Why  do  anything  but  answer  such 
questions  as  come  now  and  then?  Corresponding  with  No- 
body— can  you  imagine  how  that  feels  ?  What  the  devil  do 
you  suppose  does  become  of  the  letters  and  telegrams  that  I 
send,  from  which  and  about  which  I  never  hear  a  word?  As 
a  mere  matter  of  curiosity  I  should  like  to  know  who  receives 
them  and  what  he  does  with  them. 

Now  the  State  Department  seems  (as  it  touches  us)  to  be 
utterly  chaotic — silent  when  it  ought  to  respond,  loquacious 
when  it  ought  to  be  silent.  There  are  questions  that  I  have 
put  to  it  at  this  government's  request  to  which  I  can  get  no 
answer. 

While  we  are  thus  at  work  the  only  two  communications 
from  the  department  today  are  two  letters  from  two  of  the 
secretaries  about — presenting  "Democratic"  ladies  from  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  at  court !  And  Bryan  is  now  lecturing  in 
Kansas. 

Since  I  began  to  write  this  letter  Lord  Cowdray  came  to  the 
house  and  stayed  two  and  a  half  hours,  talking  about  possible 
joint  intervention  in  Mexico.  Possibly  he  came  from  the 
foreign  office.  I  don't  know  whether  to  dare  sending  a  dis- 
patch to  the  State  Department,  telling  what  he  told  me,  for 
fear  they'd  leak.  And  to  leak  this — Good  Lord  !  Two  of  the 
secretaries  were  here  to  dinner,  and  I  asked  them  if  I  should 
send  such  a  dispatch.  They  both  answered  instantly :  "No, 
sir,  don't  dare:  write  it  to  the  President."  I  said;  "No,  I 
have  no  right  to  bother  the  President  with  regular  business 
nor  with  frequent  letters."  To  that  they  agreed ;  but  the 
j  interesting  and  somewhat  appalling  thing  is,  they're  actually 
afraid  to  have  a  confidential  dispatch  go  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  American  people  never  will  know  what  good 
fortune  attended  them  when  on  three  occasions  Bryan 
was  defeated  for  the  presidency.  He  did  enough  mis- 
chief while  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  the  end  relieved 
every  one  by  resigning. 

One  of  the  things  that  mystified  the  country  when 
the  Panama  tolls  question  was  up  was  the  statement 
by  the  President : 

"I  ask  this  of  you  in  support  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Administration.  I  shall  not  know  how  to  deal  with  other 
matters  of  even  greater  delicacy  and  nearer  consequence  if 
you  do  not  grant  it  to  me  in  ungrudging  measure." 

The  matter  is  explained  by  the  visit  of  House  to  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England  in  June,  1914,  in  an  en- 
deavor to  bring  these  countries  to  an  understanding 
and  avert  war.    House  wrote  to  Page: 

Dear  Page:  I  have  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Laughlin.  At 
first  he  thought  I  would  not  have  more  than  one  chance  in 
a  million  to  do  anything  with  the  Kaiser,  but  after  talking 
with  him  further  he  concluded  that  I  would  have  a  fairly 
good  sporting  chance.     I  have  about  concluded  to  take  it. 

Colonel  House  left  Berlin  not  particularly  hopeful;  the 
Kaiser  impressed  him  as  a  man  of  unstable  nervous  organiza- 
tion— as  one  who  was  just  hovering  on  the  borderland  of  in- 
sanity. Certainly  this  was  no  man  to  be  entrusted  with  such 
powers  as  the  American  had  just  witnessed  at  Potsdam. 
Dangerous  as  the  Kaiser  was,  however,  he  did  not  seem  to 
think  Colonel  House  to  be  as  great  a  menace  to  mankind  as 
were  his  military  advisers.  The  American  came  away  from 
Berlin  with  the  conviction  that  the  most  powerful  force  in 
Germany  was  the  militaristic  clique,  and  second,  the  Hohen- 
zollern   dynasty. 

House  thought  that  if  he  had  had  more  time  he 
might  have  accomplished  his  ends,  but  Page  wrote 
him: 

No,  no,  no — no  power  on  earth  could  have  prevented  it. 
The  German  militarism,  which  is  the  crime  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  has  been  working  for  this  for  twenty-five  years.  It  is 
the  logical  result  of  their  spirit  and  enterprise  and  doctrine. 
It  had  to  come.  But,  of  course,  they  chose  the  wrong  time 
and  the  wrong  issue.  Militarism  has  no  judgment.  Don't  let 
your  conscience  be  worried.  You  did  all  that  any  mortal 
man  could  do.  But  nobody  could  have  done  anything  ef- 
fective. 

Confusion  in  politics  in  France  and  England  dis- 
couraged House : 

"I  feel  as  though  I  had  been  living  near  a  mighty  electric 
dynamo,"  Colonel  House  told  his  friends.  "The  whole  of 
Germany  is  charged  with  electricity.  Everybody's  nerves  are 
tense.     It  needs  only  a  spark  to  set  the  whole  thing  off." 

The  "spark"  came  two  weeks  afterward  with  the  assassina- 
tion  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand. 

It  did  not  take  our  ambassador  long  to  see  clearly 
the  object  of  the  war.  On  September  22,  1914,  he 
wrote  House: 

My  Dear  House:  When  the  day  of  settlement  comes  the 
settlement  must  make  sure  that  the  day  of  militarism  is  done  and 
can  come  no  more.  If  sheer  brute  force  is  to  rule  the  world, 
it  will  not  be  worth  living  in.-  If  German  bureaucratic  brute 
force  could  conquer  Europe,  presently  it  would  try  to  con- 
quer the  United  States;  and  we  should  all  go  back  to  the  era 
of  war  as  man's  chief  industry  and  back  to  the  domination 
of  kings  by  divine  right.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
Hohenzolleren  idea  must  perish — be  utterly  strangled  in  the 
making   of  peace. 

The  whole  world  is  bound  to  be  changed  as  a  result  of  this 
war.  If  Germany  should  win  our  Monroe  Doctrine  would 
at  once  be  shot  in  two,  and  we  should  have  to  get  "out  of 
the  sun."  The  military  party  is  a  party  of  conquest — abso- 
lutely. 

Differences  soon  developed  between  the  President 
and  the  ambassador.  The  divergence  of  views  began 
with  the  neutrality  proclamation.     Page  wrote: 

When  a  war  comes,  a  government  must  go  into  it  or  stay 
out   of   it.      It   must    make    a    declaration   to   the   world    of   its 


attitude.     That's  all  that  neutrality  is.     A  government  can  be 
neutral,  but  no  man   can  be. 

"The  President  and  the  government,"  Page  afterward  wrote, 
"in  their  insistence  upon  the  moral  quality  of  neutrality, 
missed  the  larger  meaning  of  the  war.  It  is  at  bottom  nothing 
but  the  effort  of  the  absolute  Berlin  monarch  and  his  group 
to  impose  their  will  upon  as  large  a  part  of  the  world  as  they 
can  overrun." 

Page  knew  that  we  should  some  day  become  in- 
volved, and,  writing  to  House  after  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania,  he  said: 

But  looking  at  the  thing  in  a  long  range  way.  we're  bound 
to  get  into  the  war.  For  the  Germans  will  blow  up  more 
American  travelers  without  notice.  And  by  dallying  with 
them  we  do  not  change  the  ultimate  result,  but  we  take  away 
from  ourselves  the  spunk  and  credit  of  getting  in  instead  of 
being  kicked  and  cursed  in.  We've  got  to  get  in :  they  won't 
play  the  game  in  any  other  way.  I  have  news  direct  from  a 
high  German  source  in  Berlin  that  confirms  this.  .  .  .  It's  a 
curious  thing  to  say.  But  the  only  solution  that  I  see  is  an- 
other Lusitania  outrage,  which  would  force  war. 

As  weeks  and  months  went  by  and  the  President  did 
nothing  but  write  notes,  the  disgust  and  humiliation 
felt  by  most  Americans  was  felt  more  keenly  by  Page, 
near  to  the  seat  of  war.  He  expressed  this  feeling  in 
letters  to  House  and  to  the  President  and  explained 
to  the  latter  the  sentiment  in  England.  As  the  Presi- 
dent seldom  tolerated  a  difference  of  opinion  he 
ignored  his  ambassador.  The  crowning  humiliation  of 
the  Americans  came  when  the  President,  in  a  note  to 
the  powers  proposing  peace  negotiations,  said  "the  ob- 
jects which  the  statesmen  of  the  belligerents  on  both' 
sides  have  in  mind  in  this  war  are  virtually  the  same, 
as  stated  to  their  own  people  and  to  the  world."  In 
a  previous  speech  he  had  said  "the  United  States  was 
not  concerned  with  the  causes  and  objects  of  the  war." 

Writing  to  House,  the  ambassador  gave  his  opinion. 
"It  is  quite  apparent  that  nobody  in  Washington  under- 
stands the  war.    Come  over  and  find  out." 

Of  the  President  he  wrote : 

He  does  his  own  thinking,  untouched  by  other  men's  ideas. 
He  receives  nothing  from  the  outside.  The  influence  of  this 
lone-hand  way  of  playing  the  game  extends  very  far.  The 
members  of  the  Cabinet  do  not  seem  to  have  the  habit  of 
frankness  with  each  other. 

I  can  see  it  in  no  other  way  than  this  :  the  President  sup- 
pressed free  thought  and  free  speech  when  he  insisted  upon 
personal  neutrality. 

That  wasn't  leadership  in  a  democracy.  Right  here  is  the 
President's  vast  failure.  From  it  there  is  now  no  escape  un- 
less the  Germans  commit  more  submarine  crimes.  They  have 
kept  the  United  States  for  their  own  exploiting  after  the  war. 

There  is  a  great  lesson  in  this  lamentable  failure  of  the 
President  really  to  lead  the  nation.  The  United  States  stands 
for  democracy  and  free  opinion  as  it  stands  for  nothing  else 
and  as  no  other  nation  stands  for  it.  Now  when  democracy 
and  free  opinion  are  at  stake  as  they  have  not  before  been, 
we  take  a  "neutral"  stand — we  throw  away  our  very  birth- 
right. 

"The  President,"  Page  wrote  to  Mr.  Laughlin,  "domi- 
nates the  whole  show  in  a  most  extraordinary  way.  The 
men  about  him  (and  he  sees  them  only  on  business)  are  very 
nearly  all  very,  very  small  fry,  or  worse — the  narrowest  two- 
penny lot  I've  ever  come  across.  He  has  no  real  companions. 
Nobody  talks  to  him  freely  and  frankly.  I've  never  known 
quite  such  a  condition  in  American  life!" 

So  it  went,  through  the  weary  period  while  Germany 
outraged  our  rights  at  will  and  finally  dragged  the 
President  backwards  into  the  war.  Disgusted  with  the 
wretched  preliminaries,  Page  attempted  to  resign,  but 
the  President  would  not  permit  him  to  come  home.  So 
he  continued  in  office,  gratified  when  we  finally  entered 
the  war  and  doing  his  best  to  get  the  reluctant  pacifists, 
including  the  President,  in  executive  posts  at  Washing- 
ton to  do  something. 

Our  ambassador  never  lost  his  faith  in  his  native 
land.    In  a  letter  to  his  partner  he  says : 

The  idea  that  we  were  brought  up  on,  therefore,  that  Europe 
is  the  home  of  civilization  in  general — nonsense!  It's  a 
periodical  slaughter-pen,  with  all  the  vices  that  this  implies. 
I'd  as  lief  live  in  the  Chicago  stockyards.  There  they  kill 
beeves  and  pigs.  Here  they  kill  men  and  (incidentally)  women 
and   children. 

Our  form  of  government  and  our  scheme  of  society — God 
knows  they  need  improving — are  yet  so  immeasurably  superior, 
as  systems,  to  anything  on  this  side  the  world  that  no  com- 
parison need  be  made.  My  first  strong  impression,  then,  is 
not  that  Europe  is  effete — that  isn't  it.  It  is  mediaeval — far 
back  toward  the  Dark  Ages,  much  of  it  yet  uncivilized,  held 
back  by  inertia  when  not  held  back  by  worse  things.  The 
caste  system  is  a  constant  burden  almost  as  heavy  as  war 
itself  and  often  quite  as  cruel. 

Page  remained  at  his  post  until  late  in  1918,  when 
failing  health  compelled  his  resignation.  Wilson  ac- 
cepted it  in  a  curt,  cold  note ;  but  the  men  in  England, 
from  the  king  down,  rendered  tribute  to  his  work.  Like 
many  another  exile  in  that  world,  he  was  ever  looking 
back  to  his  homeland  and  dreaming  of  the  time  when 
he  would  return  to  the  sand  hills  of  North  Carolina  for 
rest.  He  reached  his  home  only  to  die,  as  truly  a  sac- 
rifice to  the  war  as  his  nephew  who  met  his  death  in 
Belleau  Wood. 

These  letters  of  our  ambassador  should  be  read  by 
all  who  desire  a  view  of  the  realities  of  our  inter- 
national relations  and  our  war  administration  during 
the  most  critical  period  of  our  history.  In  the  Dismal 
Swamp  of  the  Wilson  regime,  Page  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  few  officials  that  saw  the  real  significance  of 
developments  and  of  the  issues  arising  out  of  them : 
doing  what  he  could  to  bring  the  nation  to  its  proper 
course  while  the  President  floundered  about  and  wrote 
notes.  And  one  reading  the  letters  arrives  at  a  higher 
appraisal  of  Colonel  House,  the  silent  citizen  who  clung 
to  the  President  until  he.  too,  incurred  the  jealousy  and 
displeasure  that  were  the  reward  of  almost  all  who 
served  him. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  H.  Page.  By 
Burton  J.  Hendrick.  In  two  volumes,  illustrated. 
Garden  City  and  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.; 
$10. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  December  2.  1922  (five  days),  were 
$134,000,000;  for  the  corresponding  week  of 
last    year,    $146,100,000;    a    decrease    of   $11,- 

soo.o'oo.  

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers'  Association  of  America,  in  Del 
Monte,  California,  in  October,  the  following 
resolution    presented    by    the    committee    on 
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government    bonds    was   adopted   by    a    unani- 
mous vote ; 

"Because  of  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department,  and  be- 
cause any  other  course  of  action  by  members 
of  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association  may 
be  cited  by  unscrupulous  dealers  as  precedent 
for  their  own  actions,  all  members  of  the  as- 
sociation are  hereby  requested  to  refrain  from 
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any  campaigns  conducted  either  by  public  ap- 
peal, circulars,  advertisements,  or  the  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  salesmen,  which 
have  for  their  purpose  the  inducement  of 
owners  of  government  securities  to  exchange 
same  for  other  forms  of  investment." 

Adoption  of  such  a  resolution  as  this  helps 
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to  keep  the  investment  banking  business  on 
the  high  ethical  plane  where  it  should  be 
maintained.  To  urge  investors  to  exchange 
United  States  government  bonds  for  any 
other  kind  of  security  is  to  influence  people 
to  lower  the  degree  of  safety  of  their  invest- 
ments. The  best  type  of  investment  banker 
would  not  be  inclined  to  urge  such  a  change. 
When  the  investor  himself  expresses  the  in- 
clination to  make  the  change  it  is  a  different 
matter.  Then  the  investment  banker  can 
properly  advise  with  him  as  to  what  is  best 
to  buy.  In  individual  cases  he  might  even 
suggest  it,  but  not  generally,  says  World's 
Work. 

During  October  two  printed  circulars  came 
to  the  desk  jof  the  investment  editor  issued 
by  two  of  the  rapidly  expanding  real  estate 
mortgage  bond  houses  and  designed  to  in- 
fluence people  to  exchange  Liberty  bonds  and 
other  securities  for  the  7  and  7j4  per  cent, 
real  estate  mortgage  bonds  offered  by  these 
houses.  There  are  several  points  in  connec- 
tion with  these  circulars  that  investors  should 
take  into  consideration  before  they  are 
tempted  to  act  upon  such  advice. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  ethical  na- 
ture of  the  proposal  itself,  against  which  the 
Investment  Bankers'  Association  has  now 
gone  on  record,  there  were  certain  methods 
used  in  making  this  proposal  that  seem  open 
to  criticism.  For  instance,  one  of  the  cir- 
culars has  this  to  say  regarding  the  safety 
of  the  investment : 

"An  easing  of  the  government  money 
market  and  a  bettering  of  the  government's 
cash  position  has  resulted  in  many  of  these 
government  bonds  touching  par.  Thus  with- 
out any  or  with  practically  no  loss  of  prin- 
cipal Liberties  and  Victories  bearing  3^  per 
cent.-4?4  pel"  cent,  can  be  exchanged  for  real 
estate  gold  bonds  bearing  7  per  cent.-7j^  per 
cent,  and  with  safety  of  principal  assuredly' 
maintained." 

The  inference  which  the  uninformed  reader 
would  naturally  draw  from  this  last  clause 
is  that  these  real  estate  bonds  are  as  safe 
as  United  States  government  bonds.  This 
inference  would  not  be  correct,  and  when  one 
realizes  the  number  of  uninformed  investors 
who  own  Liberty  bonds,  the  possibility  ol 
many  people  being  misled  by  it  can  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Following  this  statement  the  house  pre- 
sented a  table  showing  a  "profit  of  from 
$225  to  $525"  in  ten  to  fifteen  years  on  the 
exchange  of  various  issues  of  Liberty  and 
Victory  bonds  for  7  per  cent,  real  estate 
bonds.  In  justice  to  this  house  it  should  be 
said  that  this  circular  has  not  been  used  in 
general  mailings  since  the  Investment  Bankers' 
Association,  of  which  it  is  a  member,  took 
action  in  the  matter.  The  other  house  in- 
cluded in  its  circular  "An  Actual  Example" 
showing  the  "gain"  derived  from  an  exchange 
of  $5000  Second  Liberty  Loan  A%s,  $6000 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
SVzS,  and  $2000  American  Telephone  and  Tel- 
egraph 6s  for  $9000  of  one  of  its  7  per  cent, 
issues  and  $5000  of  one  of  its  7]/i  per  cent, 
issues. 

This  brings  up  the  most  important  point  of 
this  whole  matter  from  the  investor's  stand- 
point. As  long  as  one  holds  United  States 
government  bonds  he  needs  no  diversifica- 
tion of  his  investments.  He  has  the  diversi- 
fication of  the  entire  natural  wealth  of  this 
country  and  of  all  of  the  activities  of  its 
hundred  and  five  million  people  back  of  his 
bonds.  If  they  are  not  good,  then  what  other 
investment  in  the  country  is  good  ?  But  when 
he  starts  down  from  this  highest  type  of  in- 
vestment to  get  a  higher  return  on  his  monej', 
he  should  at  once  begin  to  apply  the  theori" 
of  diversification  and  distribute  the  risk  in 
order  to  maintain  as  high  an  average  degree 
of  safety  as  possible  consistent  with  the  higher 
rate   of   return  he   desires. 

Take  the  case  of  this  "actual  example." 
Here  was  an  investor  who  possibly  made  his 
first  investment  in  Liberty  Loan  bonds. 
Then  he  added  some  of  the  British  govern- 
ment external  loan  Sj/^s  brought  out  in  this 
countrj^  and  later  some  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  6  per  cent,  notes. 
He  was  getting  a  higher  return  each  time,  but 
he  was  disversifying  his  investment  by  going 


into  different  fields  and  he  chose  from  among 
the  best  of  the  foreign  government  bonds  and 
American  public  utility  issues.  If  he  had 
been  seeking  a  still  higher  return,  he  would 
have  needed  a  still  greater  diversification  of 
his  investment  to  help  compensate  for  the 
greater  risk. 

Now  what  does  the  "Exchange  Bureau"  of 
this  real  estate  mortgage  house  suggest  to 
this  man?  That  he  give  up  his  well  diversi- 
fied list  of  the  finest  investments  in  exchange 
for  two  issues  of  its  bonds,  one  secured  on 
hotel  property,  which  depreciates  rapidly  and 
depends  largely  on  the  character  of  its 
management  for  success,  and  the  other  on  an 
apartment  house  property  in  the  same  city. 
It  is  true  the  past  record  of  the  house  and 
of  its  issues  speaks  well  for  its  bonds,  but 
what  of  the  principle  of  diversification  that 
should  be  applied  more  completely  when  one 
seeks  a  higher  rate  of  return  on  his  money 
such  as  these  bonds  offer?  To  add  a  few 
of  them  to  the  already  well  diversified  list 
might  be  sound  investing,  but  to  convert  this 
list  entirely  into  such  bonds  would  be  far  from 
conservative.  To  believe  that  an  exchange  of 
Liberty  bonds  for  such  issues  would  leave  one 
"with  safety  of  principal  assuredly  main- 
tained." as  the  other  house  said,  would  be  to 
deceive   oneself. 

Thi!=  magazine  is  still  receiving  so  many  in- 
quiries regarding  real  estate  mortgage  bonds 
that  it  seems  well  to  repeat  some  of  the  words 
of  caution  regarding  them  that  were  published 
on  this  page  a  few  months  ago.  In  the  first 
place  it  should  be  said  that  there  are  houses 
of  excellent  reputation  that  have  operated  suc- 
cessfully in  this  field  for  many  years  and 
whose  issues  have  won  a  high  place  for  them- 
selves in  the  confidence  of  investors  who  do 
not  need  readily  marketable  securities.  On 
the  other  hand  many  new  houses  have  recently 
entered  the  field  and  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  growing  demand  for  such  bonds  to  bring 
out  issues  that  are  not  based  on  the  same 
amount  of  experience. 

This  development  has  coincided  with  the 
advance  in  building  costs  and  the  inflation  in 
real  estate  values.  In  other  words,  many 
houses  have  entered  the  field  at  the  crest  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  how  they  will  come 
through  the  lower  ground  that  is  undoubtedly  , 
ahead.  It  seems  likely  that  there  will  be  fail- 
ures among  them  which  may  result  in  losses 
to  investors. 

And  this  factor  of  inflation  and  high  costs 
creates  an  uncertain  element  throughout  the 
entire  field.  For  if  properties  against  which 
loans  are  now  being  made  come  into  competi- 
tion with  pre-war  constructed  buildings  the 
time  will  very  likely  come  when  their  earnings 
will  be  reduced.  And  if  real  estate  values 
fall  from  their  present  levels,  the  equities 
behind  many  real  estate  bonds  will  suffer. 
The  real  estate  man  of  experience,  of  course, 
realizes  all  this  and  his  issues  should  be  pro- 
tected against  it.  But  he  has  to  compete 
with  these  other  houses  in  making  his  loans  as 
well  as  selling  them,  and  the  borrower  fre- 
quently wants  to  get  as  large  a  loan  as  he 
can.  For  the  investors,  therefore,  it  seems 
that  it  might  be  well,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  to  confine  his  purchases  in  this  field  to 
bonds  of  the  earliest  maturities,  which  are 
less  likely  to  be  affected  by  any  change  in 
real  estate  values,  and  to  houses  of  the  longest 
experience  and  best  reputation  in  the  field. 
And  he  should  never  forsake  the  principle  of 

diversification. _ 

During  the  last  thirt>'  days  commercial  and 
industrial  activity  has  reflected  the  usual 
stimulation  of  fall  and  winter  demand.  Re- 
tail trade  in  the  larger  cities  is  more  active 
than  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
and  seasonal  acceleration  is  evident  through- 
out the  country,  says  the  Kational  Bank  of 
Commerce  of  New  York.  Uncertainty  as  to 
the  volume  of  purchases  by  the  farmers  of 
the  grain  and  livestock  states  has  not  been 
dispelled,  however.  Wholesale  trade  has  been 
good  throughout  the  current  period.  Stocks 
of  many  kinds  of  goods  in  the  hands  both  of 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers  are  light,  but  nei- 
ther this  fact  nor  threats  of  higher  prices 
have  been  sufficient  to  induce  buyers  to  make 
substantial  forward  purchases.  The  conser\'a- 
tism  shown  justifies  the  belief  that  the  catas- 
trophe of  1920  has  not  been  forgotten. 

Total  car  loadings  and  loadings  of  mer- 
chandise  of   less  than    carload   lots   are   prac- 
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tically  at  the  record  levels  established  in  1920. 
Despite  car  shortage,  especially  for  coal  and 
for  the  movement  of  farm  products,  the  rail- 
roads are  handling  freight  remarkably  well. 
Coal  has  been  rapidly  moved  to  the  lake  ports 
for  shipment  to  the  Northwest  before  the 
close  of  navigation.  Receipts  of  wheat  at 
primary  markets  to  date,  while  somewhat  less 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1921,  are 
well  above  receipts  for  1920.  The  livestock 
movement  is  satisfactory.  Cotton  is  moving 
more  rapidly  than  in  1921.  Some  industrial 
consumers  are  beginning  to  accumulate  coal 
reserves,   and  the   disappearance   of  premiums 
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for    immediate    delivery    is    evidence    of    im- 
proved transportation  for  steel. 

The  manufacturing  industries  as  a  whole 
are  operating  at  not  far  below  normal.  Steel 
output  is  at  75  per  cent,  of  capacity.  There 
has  been  a  notable  expansion  of  pig-iron  pro- 
duction, which  for  October  exceeded  any 
month  since  December,  1920.  Railroad  orders 
continue  heavy.  Demand  from  the  automo- 
bile and  building  industries  is  good,  due  ac- 
count being  taken  of  seasonal  declines.  Buy- 
ing by  agriculttural  implement  makers  is  still 
light.  The  indications  seem  to  be  that  de- 
mand for  steel  may  slacken  somewhat  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,   but  that  recovery 
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will  be  made  early  in  1923.     Demand  for  ma- 
chine tools  is  fair. 

The  woolen  and  worsted  industry  is  at  be- 
tween SO  and  85  per  cent,  of  capacity.  Boot 
and  shoe  manufactures  range  from  80  per 
cent,  in  New  England  to  capacity  at  St.  Louis. 
Cotton  consumption  in  October  was  533,950 
bales,  compared  with  494,745  and  401,325 
bales  in  October,  1921  and  1920  respectively. 
October  output  of  automobiles  made  a  new 
high  record  for  that  month.     Building  is  ex- 
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ceptionally  active  for  the  season,  this  con- 
dition being  reflected  in  the  various  industries 
producing  building  materials. 


Adequate  means  for  utilizing  surplus  funds 
of  Federal  Reserve  banks  in  periods  of  in- 
active business  are  provided  under  the  present 
act,  according  to  Dr.  Oliver  C.  Lockhart  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 
Writing  in  the  December  issue  of  the  bank's 
magazine,  Commerce  Moullily,  Dr.  Lockhart 
opposes    as    unnecessary    or    undesirable    the 
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numerous  proposals  which  have  been  made  to 
expand  the  scope  of  their  operations,  and 
points  out  that  their  reserve  and  investment 
policies  are  being  developed  to  secure  the 
greatest  elasticity  and  stabilization  of  financial 
movements. 

"Profit  making  is  not  the  reason  for  the 
existence  of  the  Federal  Reserve  sj'stem,"  he 
says.  "Its  primary  functions  are  rather  to 
secure  through  partial  centralization  an  ef- 
fective control  of  reserves  against  a  day  of 
need,  and  to  afford  an  elastic  system  of  cur- 
rency and  credit.  Earnings  are  incidental  to 
the  exercise  of  these  functions,  although  they 
are  essential  to  the  continued  existence  of  a 
system  whose  ownership  is  private  rather 
than  governmental.  Expenses  of  operation 
and  the  statutory  dividend  should  be  earned. 
The  sources  of  these  earnings  are  determined 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
They  fall  into  two  main  classes :  the  purchase 
or  discount  of  commercial  paper  of  specified 
types,  and  investment  in  certain  government 
securities. 

"In  the  autumn  of  1920  security  invest- 
ments of  Federal  Reserve  banks  ranged  be- 
tween S  and  13  per  cent,  of  total  earning 
assets ;  since  the  middle  of  February,  1922, 
they  have  ranged  between  30  per  cent,  and 
54  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  have  averaged 
44  per  cent.  The  great  bulk  of  these  invest- 
ments has  properly  consisted  of  short-term 
certificates  of  indebtedness,  which  are  pe- 
culiarly suited  to  the  open  market  operations 
of  Federal  Reserve  banks.  The  change  in  the 
relative  amount  of  investments  has  accom- 
panied the  reduced  activity  of  business  and 
the  progressive  liquidation  of  member  bank 
indebtedness  at  reserve  banks. 

"Although  reviving  business  activity  will 
no  doubt  result  in  increased  borrowing  by 
member  banks,  by  and  large  the  rediscounting 
facilities  of  the  reserve  banks  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  availed  of  freely  only  in  periods 
of  emergency  or  of  seasonal  strain.  In  any 
event,  not  until  business  has  grown  far  be- 
3'ond  its  present  proportions  will  rediscount- 
ing under  normal  conditions  give  employ- 
ment to  any  such  volume  of  funds  as  was  so 
used  during  1920. 

"There  is  little  reason  for  thinking  that 
purchases  of  bills  in  the  open  market,  as  au- 
thorized by  Section  14  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  will  afford  adequate  employment 
for  surplus  funds.  Such  bills  do  not  as  a 
rule  originate  in  large  volume  in  periods  of 
slack  demand  for  banking  accommodation. 
Moreover,  experience  indicates  that  reserve 
bank  purchases  are  in  the  main  confined  to 
bankers'  acceptances  issued  in  foreign  trade, 
out  of  which,  indeed,  possibly  three- fourths 
of  all  American  bank  acceptances  arise.  The 
great  decline  in  the  dollar  value  of  our 
foreign  trade  has  therefore  restricted  the  vol- 
ume of  bills  available  for  purchase,  while  the 
widening  of  the  market  for  bankers'  bills 
among  banks  and  savings  institutions  has  fur- 
ther tended  to  limit  purchases  by  reserve 
banks. 

"There  have  been  numerous  proposals  to 
alter  the  legal  structure  of  the  reserve  sys- 
tem by  a  broader  definition  of  eligible  paper 
and  by  extension  of  the  scope  of  open  mar- 
ket operations.  Among  the  changes  fre- 
quently suggested  is  the  proposal  that  stock 
exchange  loans  should  be  made  eligible  for 
rediscount  or  purchase  by  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  When  one  considers  the  extent  to 
which  undesirable  security  speculation  might 
proceed  if  the  present  enormous  idle  assets  of 
reserve  banks  were  directly  available  for 
financing  stock  market  operations,  the  desir- 
ability of  such  an  extension  of  the  rules  of 
eligibility  is  overwhelmingly  negatived. 

"There  remains  for  consideration  the  pos- 
sibility of  desirable  expansion  in  the  security 
dealings  of  Federal  Reserve  banks,  at  present 
restricted  to  United  States  obligations  and 
short-term  revenue  warrants  of  municipal 
governments.  The  only  apparent  reason  for 
turning  to  corporate  bonds  for  investment 
would  be  to  enlarge  the  earnings  of  reserve 
banks.  Until  such  time  as  there  is  a  wider 
gap  between  the  return  on  corporate  and  that 
on  Federal  obligations,  and  until  reserve 
banks  are  pressed  for  income  with  which  to 
meet  their  dividends  there  is  no  necessarily 
compelling  motive  to  expand  earnings. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  all  banks  turn  more 
or  less  to  security  investment  in  periods  of 
inactive  demand  for  commercial  loans.  This 
temporary  shift  of  commercial  funds  to  the 
investment  market  is,  within  limits,  a  natural 
and  desirable  development,  appropriate  for  re- 
serve banks  and  private  banks  alike.  But  the 
limit  of  security  investment  for  reserve  banks 
is  by  their  very  nature  relatively  much  nar- 
rower than  for  other  banks.  It  is  their  duty 
in  periods  of  inactivity  to  accumulate  large 
reserves,  and  to  be  content  even  when  earning 
assets  are  the  smaller  part  of  their  total  re- 
sources. In  this  way  too  rapid  expansion 
can  be  guarded  against  and  the  reserves  kept 
for  time  of  need.  Such  a  policj'',  however, 
may  do  much  to  stabilize  the  rates  for  bank 
loans  over  a  period  of  years. 

"We  may  conclude  that  while  the  adequate 
employment  of  reserve  bank  assets  presents 
problems  of  grave  importance,  there  is  at 
present  no  solid  reason  for  expanding  the 
scope  of  ineligible  investment.  Some  of  the 
extensions  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
suggested  are  sacrcely  suited  to  the  nature  of 


a  reserve  system  of  commercial  banking  nor 
do  they  seem  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  proper  balance  among  the  several  divisions 
of  the  American  money  market.  The  present 
period  of  reserve  banking  is  in  a  sense  ex- 
perimental, but  the  administration  of  the 
banks  suggests  that  the  fundamental  func- 
tions of  reserve  banks  are  in  no  danger  ot 
being  lest  sight  of  and  that,  in  particular,  the 
reserve  and  investment  policies  of  the  banks 
are  being  developed  with  a  view  to  securing 
the  desired  elasticity  and  stabilization  of 
banking  movements." 


The  Coast  Valleys  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany report  through  Hunter,  Dulin  &  Co. 
that  the  earnings  statement  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  October  31,  1922,  shows : 
Gross  earnings,  $674,053.11;  operating  ex- 
penses and  taxes  and  depreciation,  $503.- 
210.95  ;  net  income  from  operations,  $170,- 
842.16;  interest  on  funded  debt,  $86,970.68; 
available  for  dividends  on  preferred  stock, 
$83,871.48 ;  6  per  cent,  preferred  stock  out- 
standing, $438,600 ;  annual  dividend  require- 
ments, $26,316.  Earnings  for  the  twelve- 
month period  available  for  preferred  stock 
dividends  are  3.2  times  dividend  requirements 
on  preferred  stock  now  outstnding. 


After  Henry  Ford's  road  had  made  an 
auspicious  record  during  the  first  half  of  this 
year,  when  total  net  operating  income  reached 
$705,528,  surpassing  1921  figures  of  $190,083 
by  $515,445,  deficits  growing  larger  every 
month  practically  wiped  out  early  results  by 
the  end  of  September. 

The  September  deficit  of  $383,097  was  the 
largest  since  August,  1920.  It  compared  with 
a  deficit  of  $300,404  in  August,  one  of  $16,367 
in  July  and  another  of  $91,761  in  September 
last  year. 

Gross  was  an  improvement  over  same  month 
in  1921,  total  of  $66,139  representing  increase 
of  $44,892,  or  7.08  per  cent.  However,  com- 
pared with  monthly  gross  this  year,  it  was 
the  smallest  since  February,  and  was  7.93  per 
cent,  lower  than  August,  which  was  not  a  good 
month.  In  fact,  since  June  gross  revenues 
have  decreased  steadily,  comparison  between 
that  month  and  September  show  aggregate  loss 
of  35.73  per  cent.  This  falling  off  can  be 
laid  partly  to  July  1st  rate  cut.  Traffic  should 
not  have  fallen  off  to  any  great  extent,  ex- 
cept as  to  coal.  Automobile  movement  has 
been  good,  and  as  the  Ford  shops  were  closed 
only  four  days  in  September,  reduction  can 
not  be  traced  to  this  source. 
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to  respond  to  the  general  industrial  revival. 
The  leather  industry,  which  has  been  another 
laggard,  is  picking  up,  and  the  various  com- 
panies are  reporting  much  improved  earnings. 
The  situation  regarding  copper,  lead,  and  zinc 
continues  decidedly  bullish.  Copper  holds 
around  14  cents,  and  lead  is  selling  at  a  new 
high  price  for  the  year.  Unless  production 
is  very  greatly  and  quickly  increased,  there 
is  likely  to  be  an  actual  shortage  of  zinc  and 
a   scarcely  adequate  supply  of  lead. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Marbury,  the  New  York 
"play  broker,"  is  said  to  have  disposed  of 
more  plays  for  dramatic  authors  than  any 
other  person  in  America.     She  has  served  as 


A  new  offering  of  $50,000  Yuba  City,  Cali- 
fornia, 5  per  cent,  municipal  improvement 
bonds,  due  serially  1925  to  1947,  is  made  by 
the  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company,  These 
bonds  are  tax  exempt  in  California  and  ex- 
empt from   all  Federal  income  taxes. 

Yuba  City,  the  county  seat  of  Sutter 
County,  is  situated  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
about  forty  miles  north  of  Sacramento  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  Sacramento  North- 
ern railroads.  The  tributary  country  is  a 
rich  and  productive  farming  and  fruit-raising 
section,  its  principal  crops  being  alfalfa, 
grain,  peaches,  prunes,  pears,  almonds  and 
grapes.  Dairying  is  also  an  important  in- 
dustry. 

Yuba  City  is  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  com- 
munity with  beautiful  homes,  well-paved 
streets,  electric  light  and  gas  systems  and  an 
excellent  municipally-owned  high-pressure 
water  system.  It  is  connected  with  Marys- 
ville,  which  lies  across  the  river,  by  a  fifteen- 
minute  electric  service.  It  contains  a  na 
tional  and  savings  bank,  a  modern  hotel,  fine 
school  buildings,  several  churches,  a  cream- 
ery and  the  usual  stores  found  in  a  pros- 
perous community.  Two  large  fruit  can- 
neries, two  dried  fruit  packing  plants,  and  a 
large  flour  mill  are  also  located  here. 

Wheat  advanced  week  before  last  to  a  new 
high  price  for  the  move,  and  since  then  has 
reacted  somewhat.  While  there  may  not  be 
any  spectacular  rise,  the  trend  this  winter  will 
be  gradually  to  higher  levels.  Doubtless 
there  is  plenty  of  wheat  to  meet  all  demands, 
but  the  price  is  out  of  line  with  other  com- 
modities. The  outlook  for  corn  is  very  bull- 
ish. This  grain  is  used  primarily  as  an  ani- 
mal food,  and  we  have  this  year  a  very  short 
crop  and  a  demand  considerably  in  excess 
of  normal. 

Everything  points  to  a  stringency  in  cotton 
later  in  the  season  such  as  is  likely  to  result 
in  quite  high  prices.  About  all  we  can  look 
for  in  the  way  of  reactions  are  those  that 
occur  from  time  to  time  for  purely  technical 
reasons.  The  crop  is  so  undeniably  short  that 
even  with  the  estimated  carry-over  of  2,828,- 
000  bales,  this  year's  supply  will  be  not 
much  over  13,000,000  bales  against  an  ex- 
pected consumption  and  export  demand  of 
over   12,000,000  bales. 

With  average  operations  around  SO  per 
cent,  of  capacity,  steel  production  is  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  anything  attained  before  the 
war.  The  trade  rather  expects  some  curtail- 
ment of  output  during  the  winter  by  the  in- 
dependents, owing  to  coal  and  car  shortage, 
but  so   far  nothing  of  the   sort  has  occurred. 

The  rubber  industry,  one  of  the  worst  suf- 
ferers during  last  year's  period  of  deflation, 
is  showing  signs  of  having  definitely  turned 
the  corner.     It  has  been  one  of  the  last  trades 
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an  agent  for  the  most  famous  dramatists  of 
Europe,  and  has  also  introduced  a  number  of 
noted  American  playwrights  to  the  public. 


Adelaide,  the  capital  of  South  Australia,  is 
a  "model  city,"  laid  out  with  a  central  town 
in  perfectly  square  blocks,  containing  public 
and  business  buildings.  Outside  of  that  is  a 
belt  of  public  parks  and  gardens  and  beyond 
the  latter  are  the  residence  suburbs. 
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Ariel. 

Like  a  soothing  powder  for  our  fevered 
brains,  hypped  on  utilitarianism,  comes  a  hi 
classic  from  South  America,  ".A-riel,"  by  J' 
Enrique  Rodo.  called  the  greatest  of  Ameri- 
can idealists  by  his  translator,  Mr.  F.  J.  Stim- 
son  late  United  States  Ambassador  to  Argen- 
tina We  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  who 
are  'accustomed  to  associate  South  America 
with  the  tango,  a  popular  movie  star,  coffee 
plantations,  cattle  ranches,  and  gambling  dens 
are  apt  to  be  doubly  jolted  by  "Ariel"— those 
of  us  of  course,  who  are  not  philosophers  or 
students  of  Spanish  literature,  the  majoritj' 
in  short.  It  is  something  of  a  shock  to  the 
uninitiate  to  discover  in  "Ariel"  evidence  of  a 
finished  school  of  neo-Latin  philosophy  and 
the  inference  that  every  other  school  as  well 
as  the  idealistic  may  be  represented  in  our 
adjacent  continent. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Stimson  tells  us  in  his 
preface  that  poets  are  more  abundant  in  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  than  elsewhere 
and  that  many  of  the  leading  scholars  of  in- 
ternational law  live  there— facts  that  are  not 
incongruous  when  one  bears  in  mind  that 
South  America  is  the  greatest  heir  j)f  the 
greatest    civilizations    of    the    past. 


"Ariel," 
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which  is  said  to  be  Rodo's  masterpiece,  aiid 
which  "lay  in  piles  of  popular  editions  in 
every  bookstall  in  Buenos  Aires  and  other 
South  American  cities"  when  it  was  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  is  an  argument  for 
the  refining  or  civilizing  influences  of  life 
against  the  material  and  utilitarian,  of  Ariel 
against  Caliban,  to  use  Rodo's  graceful  alle- 
gory. It  is  a  book  to  soothe  a  harried, 
routine-driven.  North  American  mind. 


Ariel.     By  Jose  Enrique  Rodo. 
ton   Mifflin  Company;   $1.25. 


R.  G. 

Boston:  Hough- 
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Dear  Brutus. 

As  usual  J.  M.  Earrie,  in  "Dear  Brutus." 
has  hit  on  an  idea  that  is  original,  fantastic, 
supernatural,  and  yet  strangely  and  even 
touchingly  reflective  of  life  and  human  char- 
acter. In  this  play  the  Puck  that  we  know 
best  in  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  has 
grown  old  and  tired,  but  is  still  tricksy.  Only 
Lob — as  he  is  known  in  the  play,  in  which  he 
appears  as  a  very  old  English  gentleman  of 
social  affiliations — wants  his  wholly  human 
friends  to  venture  forth  themselves,  while  he 
lingers   by   the   fireside. 

But  on  Midsummer's  Eve  he  uses  his 
ancient  arts  to  construct  a  magical  wood  at 
the  doors  of  his  country  mansion,  and  in  this 
wood  he  contrives  to  send  forth  the  house- 
party  guests  he  has  gathered  around  him. 

Here  we  perceive  the  Puck-like  art  of  Bar- 
rie  himself;  ancient  magic  exercised  on  a 
group  of  such  modern  people  as  we  might 
meet   in    English   novels. 

For  one  by  one  they  go  forth  in  the  magical 
forest,  and  have  a  "second  chance"  in  their 
destiny.  And  one  or  two  there  are  that  profit 
by  the  later  wisdom  dimly  felt.  But  the 
philanderer  philanders  again,  the  thief  is  still 
at  his  old  job,  and  the  procrastinator  fails  to 
write  the  jnagnuiu  opus  that  eludes  him  in  his  j 
first  rounded-out  destiny. 

The  idea  is  most  enchantingly  worked  out. 
There  is  the  faery  magic  of  Merrie  England 
haunting  the  dark  corners  of  the  wood,  and 
there  is  something  of  a  seer's  compassionate 
wisdom  tenderly  dominating  the  strange 
scenes.  For  Barrie  is  ever  Barric ;  mellow, 
tolerant,  benignant,  inimitable. 

De.«i  Bbutus.  By  J.  M.  Barrie.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   $1. 


Maugham  portrays  in  "East  of  Suez"  the 
mingling  of  Eastern  and  Western  vices  in  the 
character  of  the  beautiful,  unhappy  Eurasian, 
Dais3'',   loved  of  men  and  scorned   of  women. 

The  Oriental  half  of  Daisy  is  Chinese,  but 
she  seems  to  have  inherited  none  of  the  vir- 
tues of  that  race,  her  character  being  con- 
pounded  of  dissimulation,  voluptuousness, 
and,   unluckily   for  her,   constancy  in  love. 

Mr.  Maugham's  cosmopolitanism  has  made 
him  quite  at  home  in  the  Orient,  whose  rich 
colorings,  subtle  deceits,  and  underground 
system  of  communication  he  is  well  able  to 
depict. 

The  play  has  made  very  much  of  an  im- 
pression both  in  London  and  New  York,  for 
it  is  a  slice  of  life  ;  the  life  as  it  is  lived  in 
the  Orient  by  the  resident  whites,  and  there- 
fore novel  to  the  mass  of  theatre-goers. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  unde- 
niable fascination  that  the  play  exerts  on  the 
imagination  is  somewhat  morbid  in  tone ;  for 
there  is  nothing  beautiful  in  Daisy's  human 
relationships  :  not  even  the  affection  existing 
between  her  and  the  evil,  money-loving  hag 
who  passes  for  her  amah,  but  whom,  in  secret, 
she  acknowledges  as  her  mother. 

Suez.       By    W.     Somerset    Maugham. 
George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 


East    oi 
New  York 


East  of  Suez. 
^^'ith    the    bitterly    clear    and    unshrinking 
ision  of  the  deeply-dyed  cynic,   W.   Somerset 


Not*!  of  Book*  and  Anthvr* 

President  Cleveland,  according  to  ex -Am- 
bassador Straus,  whose  "Under  Four  Adminis- 
trations" was  recently  published  by  the  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  had  a  strong  leaning  to- 
wards acting.  One  night  after  the  theatre, 
Mr.  Straus  says,  "We  had  a  supper  of  deli- 
catessen and  beer  at  home,  which  I  knew  he 
would  like,  and  he  amused  us  with  several 
funny  stories  and  mi m icrj".  My  wi f e  re- 
marked that  he  might  have  made  a  success 
on  the  stage,  and  he  replied  that  his  friend 
Joe  Jefferson  had  often  deplored  his  having 
missed  that  profession." 

It  is  a  hundred  years  ago,  this  year,  since 
an  Englishman,  Archibald  Leighton,  invented 
cloth  binding  for  books.  The  evolution  of 
our  book  world  would  have  been  different  if 
binding  in  cloth  had  not  been  invented.  It 
meant  that  books  became  more  durable,  as  it 
means  today  that  books  keep  clean  in  our 
often  dirty  climate  when,  if  they  were  only 
bound  in  paper,  they  would  not  keep  clean  at  all. 

The  prize  offered  by  the  Houghton  MiflSin 
Company  for  the  best  essay  by  a  student  ot 
journalism  on  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams'  news- 
paper novel.  "Success,"  has  been  won  by  Hugh 
J.    Morlan    of   the    University    of    Iowa.      The 


judges — A.  Hamilton  Gibbs,  Will  Irwin,  Mr. 
Adams  and  a  representative  of  the  publishers — 
included  in  their  report  of  the  contest  the  in- 
teresting information  that  over  half  the  papers 
submitted  were  by  women  students.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  observe  in  this  connection  that 
Catherine  Filene  in  her  "Careers  for  Women" 
lists  no  fewer  than  nine  positions  on  a  news- 
paper which  are  particularly  suitable  for 
women. 

Whiting  Williams,  whose  new  book  of  ob- 
sen-ations  as  a  laborer  in  France  and  Ger- 
many will  be  published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons  late  in  October,  found  during  his  stay 
in  Essen  that  the  Krupps  had  started  some- 
thing absolutely  new.  "A  group  of  their 
workers."  he  says,  "had  complained  that  the 
gold  fillings  and  especially  the  gold  crowns 
of  their  teeth  did  not  stand  the  gritting  they 
had  to  go  through  when  the  men  lifted  the 
heavy  weights  of  hot  or  cold  steel.  So  the 
plant  dentist — with  the  help  of  the  alloy  re- 
search department — started  to  pioneer  a  new 
bne.  As  the  result,  1500  Krupp  workmen  are 
today  wearing  steel-crowned  teeth."  Mr. 
Williams'  forthcoming  book,  "Horny  Hands 
and  Hampered  Elbows,"  is  the  third  of  his 
labor  series.  The  first,  "What's  en  the 
W'^rker's  Mind,"  gave  his  observations  as  an 
American  workman,  while  the  second,  "Full 
Up  and  Fed  Up,"  represented  actual  experi- 
ence in  .-'11  the  principal  British  industries, 

John  Drinkwater,  the  author  of  Xincoln," 
etc.,  is  at  work  on  a  new  play. 


The    Life    Story    of    a 
Great  Califomian 


LETTERS  OF 

FRANKLIN  K.  LANE 


"Among  the  great  letters  of  literature.  Neither  coQttoversal  nor  critical, 
but  full  of  warm  humin  interest,  friendliiess,  anJ  a  generous  apprecialion  of 
others."  — Baltimore  Sun. 

"As  a  textbook  in  Americanism  the  volume  is  invaluable.  It  ought  to  be 
read  by  every  young  man  who  has  any  political  ambitions  " 

— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift.    Buy  It  Today. 


Ulus.,  $5.00 
All  Book  Stores 


HOUGHTON  MIFFUN  CO. 


612  Howard  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Two  Great  Civic 
Enterprises 

Standing  on  the  Ocean  Beach 
where  Sloat  Boulevard  touches  the 
Great  Highway,  you  behold  the  be- 
ginnings of  two  great  civic  enter- 
prises. 

At  that  spot  starts  the  Skyline 
Boulevard,  California's  highway  of 
grandeur,  which  cancels  a  "No 
Thoroughfare"  stign  placed  by  Na- 
ture upon  our  peninsula,  and  opens 
to  travel  a  region  rich  in  the  noblest 
scenery  of  ocean,  mountain,  lake 
and  valley. 

At  that  spot  too,  is  being  con- 
structed the  largest  children's  play- 
ground in  the  world,  with  a  club- 
house, baseball  diamonds,  tennis 
courts,  and  a  swimming  pool  that 
will  accommodate  10,000  youngsters. 

The  first  section  of  the  Skyline 
Boulevard,  which  is  now  being  sur- 
faced, runs  two  miles  across  the 
Lake  Merced  Rancho. 

Right-of-way  for  this  section  and 
for  nine  miles  in  San  Mateo  County 

eleven  miles  in   two   counties — is 

the  gift  of  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company. 

The  sixty  acres  on  which  the  city 
is  laying  out  a  '^Kiddies'  Paradise" 
have  been  leased,  with  option  to 
purchase,   from  Spring  Valley. 


SPmmG  VALLEY 

WATER    CeMPANY 
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BRIEFER  REVIEWS. 

A  Catholic  Poet. 
Charles  L.  O'Donnell,  professor  of  English 
literature  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  is  evidently  a 
minor  poet  of  merit,  judged  from  "Cloister 
and  Other  Poems"  (Macmillan;  $1),  a  col- 
lection of  some  sixty  or  so  very  brief  efforts, 
of  a  marked  simplicity  and  sincerity.  Father 
O'Connell  has  a  nice  mastery  of  meter  and  a 
very  natural  sense  of  rhythm,  his  verses  often 
having  the  singing  simplicity  of  Burns' — 
though  they  are  nowise  suggestive  of  the 
Scottish  bard  otherwise.  The  nature  of 
"Cloister  and  Other  Poems"  is  delicately  aus- 
tere, but  by  no  means  ascetic. 


Mississippi  Valley  Beginnings. 
A  book  of  romantic  and  historic  interest  to 
residents   of   the    Middle   West,    in   particular. 
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but  also  to  all  lovers  of  American  history, 
is  "Mississippi  Valley  Beginnings"  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons;  $4.50),  by  Henry  E.  Cham- 
bers, a  chronicler  of  many  phases  of  Southern 
history.  Mr.  Chambers  calls  his  book  "an 
outline  of  the  early  history  of  the  Earlier 
West,"  which  is  an  accurate  definition  of  this 
record  of  pioneers,  of  French  settlements,  of 
Scotch  Irish  conquest,  and,  in  short,  of  what 
the  author  terms  an  early  American  melting 
pot.  Illustrations  from  old  prints,  lithographs, 
and  photographs,  and  a  half-dozen  maps,  en- 
hance the  value  of  an  intrinsically  valuable 
book. 
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The  Wright  Magazine 

("  Not  for  self,  but  for  others  ") 

Only  $1.00  a  Year. 

Besides  a  serial  and  short  stories  it 
contains  departments  for  literary  and 
music,  women  and  children,  farm  and 
garden,  a  people's  forum,  manuscript 
markets,  radio  notes  and  other  inter- 
esting features. 

THE  WRIGHT  MAGAZINE 

p.  O.  Box  894  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Hearn's  Jananese  Lectures. 
Mr.  John  Erskine  has  rendered  readers  of 
critical  literature,  and  admirers  of  Lafcadio 
Hearn  particularly,  a  favor  in  editing  "Pre- 
Raphaelite  and  Other  Poets"  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.),  which  comprises  Hearn  lectures  for- 
merly included  in  "Interpretations  of  Litera- 
ture," "Appreciations  of  Poetry,"  and  "Life  in 
Literature,"  thus  bringing  together  in  one 
book  Lafcadio  Hearn's  papers  on  Rossetti, 
Swinburne,  Browning,  Morris,  Meredith, 
Robert  Buchanan  and  Robert  Bridges.  Chap- 
ters on  Rossetti's  prose  and  on  "The  Shaving 
of  Shagpat"  are  included  to  supplement 
Hearn's  criticism  of  their  authors'  verse. 
The  remarkable  thing  about  the  precision  and 
great  critical  acumen  of  these  lectures  is  that 
Hearn  delivered  them  before  Japanese  students 
in  Tokyo  with  no  thought  to  their  preserva- 
tion and  knowing  well  that  much  of  their 
fineness  must  be  wasted  on  an  audience  who 
could  only  grasp  the  broad  outlines  of  his  sub- 
ject. Owing  to  his  slow  delivery  in  considera- 
tion for  his  foreign  audience,  several  of  his 
students  were  able  to  take  down  his  words 
verbatim.  Mr.  Ervine,  who  edited  the  vol- 
umes in  which  these  lectures  first  appeared, 
made  no  addition  and  almost  no  alteration  in 
the  text.  Only  those  manuscripts  were  used 
which  were  clear  and  in  which  no  passages 
were  garbled.  The  compilation  from  the 
earlier  series  of  lectures  is  highly  commend- 
able. 


The  Old  Country. 
Of  the  gift  books  that  are  rife  among  the 
seasonable  output  of  the  publishers,  we 
heartily  recommend  "The  Old  Country"  (E. 
P.  Dutton)  for  any  one  with  national  or  sen- 
timental interest  in  the  British  Isles  and  for 
being  an  unusual  bargain  among  books  of  its 
kind.  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys,  who  is  probably  fore- 
most among  anthologians,  has  edited  this  as- 
sortments of  papers  and  poems,  all  of  which 
are  redolent  with  praise  of  England.  That  is 
to  say,  its  literary  merit  is  high  and  a  glance 
at  the  contents  suggests  that  every  representa- 
tive English  writer  has  written  something  at 
some  time  or  other  in  praise  of  his  native 
land.  But  as  a  de  luxe  edition,  the  first 
requisite  of  a  gift  book,  "The  Old  Country" 
excels,  for  it  belongs  to  the  genus  of  book 
that  decorates  library  tables.  Its  handsome 
color  plates  and  line  drawing  are  profuse  and 
it  sells  for  the  nominal  sum — for  gift  books — 
of  two  dollars. 


New  Books  Received. 

Valley  Waters.  By  Charles  D.  Stewart.  New 
York:   E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 

A  novel  hy  the  author  of  "The  Fugitive  Black- 
smith." 

A  Book  of  Giants.  By  Henry  Wysham  Lanier. 
New  York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $2. 

Tales  of  very  tall  men  of  myth,  legend,  history 
and  science. 

Henny    and    Penny.      By    Bertha    Parker    Hall. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
Juvenile. 

The  Winter's  Tale.  By  William  Shakespeare. 
New  York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $7. 

Gift  edition  with  twelve  colored  plates  by  Max- 
well Armfield. 

Ice  Ages.  By  Joseph  McCabe.  New  York:  G 
P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.50. 

The  story  of  the  earth's  revolutions. 

Gravitation  versus  Relativity.  By  Charles 
Lane  Poor.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$2.50. 

Fundamental  principles  of  gravitational  astron- 
omy. 

The     Optimist.       By     E.     M.     Delafield.       New 
York:    The   Macmillan    Company. 
By  the  author  of  "Humbug." 

The  Bookman  Anthology  of  Verse.  Edited  by 
John  Farrar.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 

East    of    Suez.       By    W.     Somerset    Maugham. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25. 
A  play  in  seven  scenes. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George.  By  E.  T.  Raymond.  New 
York:    George   H.   Doran    Company;    $3. 

The  Old  Country.  Edited  by  Ernest  Rhys. 
New   York:    E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;    *2. 

"A  book  of  the  love  and  praise  of  England." 

Robinson  Crusoe,  Social  Engineer.  By  Henry 
E.  Jackson.     New  York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $3. 

"How  the  discovery  of  Robinson  Crusoe  solves 
the  labor  problem  and  opens  the  path  to  industrial 
peace." 

The  Light  Which   Can   Not   Fail.      By  Wini- 
fred Holt.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3.50. 
True  stories  of  heroic  blind  men  and  women. 

Horny  Hands  and  Hampered  .  Elbows.  By 
Whiting  Williams.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $2.50. 

The  worker's  mind  in  Western  Europe. 

Wing    Shooting  and  Angling.      By   Eugene  V. 


The    Blood    Ship 

By  NORMAN  SPRINGER 
It  has  the  elements  that  make  it  a 
bully  story — snap  and  go,  lots  of 
action,  the  tang  of  the  sea,  and  it  cer- 
tainly reads  like  the  work  of  a  man 
who  knows  ships  and  shanghaied  crews. 
It  is  romance!     Mystery!  $1.90 

Book   Department,   Main   Floor 
Phone    Kearny    5000 
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for  better  results 

Cook  with  Electricity 

The  scientific  application  and  easy  ad- 
justment of  heat  to  the  purposes  of 
cooking  reach  their  highest  develop- 
ment in  an  Electric  Range.  Call  at  the 
nearest  P  G  andE  office  and  ask  for 
details  on  the  advantages  of  electric 
cooking. 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 


PG 


.and 


'PACIFIC  SERVICE" 


IT'S  THE  WATER. 

Prepared  with  Glacier  Water  from 
Shasta  Springs 

AT  ALL   DEALERS 

SHASTA    WATER    COMPANY 


Connett,     3rd.       New     York:     Charles     Scribner's 
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Valiant  Dust.  By  Katharine  Fuilerton  Gould. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $2. 

Short  stories  by  the  author  of  "The  Great  Tra- 
dition." 

Politics.  By  Frank  Exline.  New  York:  E  P. 
Dutton   &    Co.;    $2. 

An  investigation  into  the  essential  elements  of 
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The    Caveman    Withi  n    Us.       By    William    H. 
Fielding.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &.  Co.;  $3. 
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To  Tell  You  the  Truth.     By  Leonard  Merrick. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.90. 
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Rev.  J.  A.  Zahra.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.: 

$5. 
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"THE  BOHEMIAN  GIRL.' 


At  the  RivoH  they  are  continuing  their  en- 
joyable rendition  of  Ealfe's  still  popular  opera, 
which  dramatically  is  a  musty,  fusty  ab- 
surdity, but  which  is  not  permanently  retired 
because  of  an  old-fashioned  sweetness  and 
tunefulness  in  its  garland  of  romantic  melo- 
dies. 

Romantic  indeed  they  are,  for  romance  is 
the  keynote  of  the  thing.  People  retain  an 
astonishing  ability  to  enjoy  grown-up  fairy 
tales,  even  in  this  era  of  adolescent  cynicism. 
The  Rivoli  company  does  well  by  the 
ancient  relic,  Lillian  Glaser  singing  the  role 
of  the  gipsy  girl  very  sweetly  and  charmingly, 
while  John  Van  found  that  the  music  of  her 
sweetheart  lay  within  the  most  pleasing  notes 
of  his  strong  and  dependable  tenor.  Rafael 
Brunette  has  scarcely  a  sufficient  fiood  of 
swelling  sorrow  to  express  the  count's  incon- 
solable woe.  But  his  singing  of  the  role 
shows  commendable  qualities,  and  he  deserved 
the  encores   that  he  got. 

Nona  Campbell,  always  satisfactory  in  her 
work,  no  doubt  enjoyed  the  oppcrtunity  for 
being  young  and  effectively  costumed  as  the 
dark-browed  gipsy  queen,  and  Lavinia  Winn, 
in  a  dashing  white  and  scarlet  uniform,  took 
the  male  role  of  Arline's  cousin-wooer ;  and 
a  dapper  little  Osip-like  figure  she  made  in  it, 
although  singing  is  not  Miss  Winn's  high 
card. 

Ferris  Hartman,  of  course,  was  Devilshoof, 
the  comedian  playing  the  role  in  lively  comedy 
spirit.  No  doubt  it  is  all  true  that  Ferris 
Hartman  was  playing  here  almost  thirty  years 
ago,  but  sometimes  his  light-footedness  and 
the  perennial  boyhood  of  his  spirit  makes  us 
doubt  it.  He  is  from  toe  to  crown  the  emo- 
tional Thespian — jolly,  warm-hearted,  and 
firmly  believing  in  the  existence  of  similar 
qualities  in  his  public. 

Next  week  we  shall  see  Mr.  Hartman  as  the 
SherifE  of  Nottingham;  since  "Robin  Hood," 
an  orchestral  sample  of  the  most  popular  mel- 
odies of  which  was  given  between  the  acts, 
is  to  be  the  bill. 

The  Rivoli  continues  to  draw  well,  and  the 
friends  of  the  enterprise  are  in  a  pleased  and 
soothed  state  of  mind. 


LET  US  GIVE  THANKS, 


DARKEST  PESSIMISM. 


These  Capek  dramas — "R.  U.  R."  and  "The 
World  We  Live  In" — do  not  stimulate  faith 
in  humanity  and  the  joy  of  living,  but  judging 
from  the  New  York  reviews,  they  give  the 
theatre-goer  that  bristling  feeling  down  his 
spine  which  makes  up  to  him  for  any  lack  of 
sweetness  and  light. 

For  all  is  dark,  in  both  of  these  players. 
The  Brothers  Capek  are  young  in  years,  but 
not  in  spirit.  Like  many  other  young  sol- 
diers, they  discovered,  during  the  great  mili- 
tary cataclysm,  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

As  a  result  their  cynical  unfaith  in  hu- 
manity is  black,  deep,  and  bitter.  Young  man- 
hood acquired  a  blighting  weapon,  during  the 
war;  the  weapon  of  complete  distrust  and  hos- 
tility to  the  leaders  of  men.  Nevermore, 
while  the  three  present  living  generations  do 
the  world's  work,  will  the  old  pretty  fables  by 
which  men  v/erc  tricked  into  sacrifices  because 
of  their  exalted  faiths,  be  believed.  That  is 
what  the  Capek  drama  seems  to  shadow  forth. 

"The  World  We  Live  In,"  with  its  popula- 
tion of  rapacious  and  wrangling  insects  living 
out  their  brief  lives  in  hideous,  hungry  con- 
flict, is  tj-pical  of  us  humans.  The  ant-hill  act 
is  an  allegorical  presentation  of  the  vast 
family  of  human  toilers.  And  while  they 
blindly,  endlessly,  soullessly  toil,  the  Leader 
directs  their  movements,  unaffected  by  their 
sufferings. 

Such,  say  the  Brothers  Capek,  with  savage, 
searching  irony,  "such  is  the  world  we  live 
in." 

People  have  gone  to  see  these  plays 
through  curiosity,  and  because  of  their 
strange,  sinister  power.  But  they  will  not 
live.  Even  "Chantecler"  has  run  its  course  as 
an  acted  play,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
m  "Chantecler"  the  Cock  stood  for  the 
idealist,  whose  faith  in  the  finer  things  of  the 
spirit  leavened  the  selfishness  and  trp^chery 
of  the  mass. 

And  there  is  no  leaven  of  hope  or  faith  in 
either  "R.  U.  R."  or  "The  World  We  Live 
In."  All  IS  black,  unrelieved  despair,  and  the 
best  we  c  in  get  out  of  it  is  a  sinister  warning 
to  the  family  of  diplomats  that  run  the  world; 
which  is  something,  but  not  enough. 


Theatre-goers  who  consistently  stick  to  see- 
ing— and  sometimes  trying  vainly  to  hear — the 
spoken  drama  have  something  to  thank  the 
picture  plays  for.  The  modern  tendency  of 
players,  in  their  efforts  to  be  realistic,  to  turn 
their  backs  and  mumble,  has  driven  many  a 
former  fen,^ent  adherent  of  the  spoken  drama 
to  the  movies.  There  they  may  relax  the  stiff 
tension  of  the  auditory  nerves  and  concentrate 
on  seeing.  And  when  they  occasionally  re- 
turn to  witnessing  the  spoken — or,  too  fre- 
quently, murmured — drama,  they  are  apt  to 
become   rebellious. 

One  does  not  like  to  seem  to  hound  a  player, 
and  I  hate  to  mention  Henry  Miller  and 
Ruth  Chatterton  again  in  connection  with  this 
subject.  But  they  will  have  to  point  the 
moral,  as  well  as  adorn  the  tale.  I  never  shall 
get  over  the  amazement  I  felt  when  a  rebel 
in  the  audience  called  out  "Louder !"  during 
the  last  Miller  engagement  here,  because  both 
Miller  and  Miss  Chatterton  are  so  very  popu- 
lar. But  it  showed  that  even  a  cordial  regard 
and  admiration  for  players  can  not  persuade 
spectators  that  they  are  enjoying  a  play  that 
they  can  not  hear.  Since  then,  precisely  the 
same  thing  has  happened  to  them  in  New 
York,  with — for  that  occasion — rather  disas- 
trous consequences. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  Ethel  Barry- 
more's  engagement  here  with  "Declassee," 
while  no  one  heckled  her  in  public,  there  were 
curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  in  private  from 
people  who  had  vainly  attempted  to  follow  the 
murmured  subtleties  of  that  rather  subtle 
piece. 

History  repeats  itself,  and  now  there  is 
printed  complaint  in  the  New  York  press  of 
Ethel  Barrymore  and  her  support  for  their 
unintelligibility  in  "Rose  Bernd' ;  for  players 
are  always  apt  to  imitate  the  virtues  as  well 
as  the  vices  of  the  star. 

There  is  one  of  our  American  players,  how- 
ever, who  deserves  a  shower  of  bouquets  for 
having  perceived  her  own  deficiencies  and  cor- 
rected them.  There  were  at  one  time  people 
who  almost  foamed  at  the  mouth  whenever 
Mrs.  Fiske  was  mentioned  to  them  in  terms 
of  approval,  after  having  heard  her  just  once. 
I  remember  one  unforgettable  night  when  she 
was  playing  "Hedda  Gabler."  It  was  during 
a  time  when  the  actress  was  patently  in  a  run- 
down physical  condition.  All  her  odd,  char- 
acteristic mannerisms  were  exaggerated,  and 
when  the  first  curtain  descended,  leaving  an 
exasperating  impression  of  a  torrent  of  gabble, 
the  audience,  almost  as  one  man,  rent  its  gar- 
ments and  lifted  up  its  voice  in  woe.  It  was 
mourning  its   lost   dollars. 

When  the  curtain  rose  again  there  were  a 
number  of  empty  seats.  All  husband-rebels 
who  object  to  Ibsen  and  who  had  been  led  to 
the  play  by  the  ear  had  quietly  but  resolutely 
vamoosed. 

I  think  the  numerous  complaints  that  got 
into  print  admonished  Mrs.  Fiske  of  her  fault. 
At  any  rate,  in  a  later  article  by  her,  or  an 
interview,  I've  forgotten  which,  she  has  told 
how  the  realization  came  to  her;  of  her  dis- 
may and  self-flagellation ;  of  her  conviction 
that  it  was  amazing  that  the  public  had  stood 
her  so  long. 

With  characteristic  energy  she  started  les- 
sons on  voice  culture  and  articulation.  She 
gave  an  hour  daily  to  her  task  until  she  felt 
that  she  had  made  herself  a  mistress  of  clear, 
distinct  speech.  And  I  noted  the  gratifying 
result  when  she  was  here  in  "Miss  Nelly  of 
N'Orleans." 

Perhaps  auditors  of  "The  Skin  Game" 
noticed  that  the  English  company  did  not  in- 
dulge in  any  realism  in  the  shape  of  unintel- 
ligible mumblings.  A  few  people  were  some- 
what bothered  by  their  marked  English  in- 
flections, but  judging  from  their  general  per- 
formance the  British  play-going  public  exacts 
speech  sufficiently  loud  and  distinct  to  be 
easily  understood. 

One  can  not  but  respect  the  courage  of 
those  sturdy  souls  who  stand  up  for  their 
rights  by  calling  "Louder  !"  in  the  auditorium 


of  a  theatre.  Certainly  it  is  more  compli- 
mentary than  leaving  the  place,  swearing 
never  to  return. 

Which,  by  the  way,  is  what  the  gallery  boys 
have  done.  Never  more  do  we  hear  their 
piercing  whistle  from  the  realms  aloft.  Since 
naturalism  in  its  inaudible  form  reached  the 
stage  they  have  adjourned  to  the  movies. 


FRENCH  DRAMA  IN  NEW  YORK. 


The  French,  ever  since  the  world  war,  have 
departed  from  their  custom  of  national  isola- 
tion ;  toward  America,  at  any  rate.  Georges 
Clemenceau  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  great 
Frenchmen  that  have  coriie  out  to  view  this 
curious,  hobbledehoy,  incredibly  prosperous, 
but  still  warm-hearted  America.  Many  French 
scholars  have  visited  our  shores,  and  it  may 
be  remembered  that  during  the  war  a  number 
of  officers  in  the  French  army,  who  came  out 
on  various  missions,  made  public  addresses, 
when  they  could  speak  English,  and  when 
they  couldn't  addressed  Franco-Americans,  or 
gatherings  of  those  Americans  whose  liking  for 
French  literature  and  the  French  is  so  great 
that  they  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
French    tongue. 

And  now  France  has  given  another  proof  of 
her  regard  by  sending,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  her  minister  of  fine  arts,  Cecile 
Sorel,  best  liked  of  the  leading  ladies  at  the 
Comedie  Frangaise;  Albert  Lambert,  also  a 
favorite  at  the  Comedie  Frangaise,  and  her 
most  frequent  playing  partner  there,  and  a 
general  company  of  adequate  if  not  dis- 
tinguished ability,  to  give  New  York  a  short 
season  of  French  drama. 

The  French  have  a  great  reverence  for  their 
classics,  and  are  perhaps  aware  that  the  gen- 
eral theatre-going  public  here  is  more  up  in 
them  than  in  their  strictly  modern  pieces. 

At  any  rate  Cecile  Sorel  has  been  appearing 


as  the  heroine  of  old,  well-seasoned,  almost 
retired  pieces  such  as  "La  Dame  aux  Ca- 
melias"  and  Moliere's  "Le  Misanthrope."  It 
is  true  that  Moliere  is  never  wholly  with- 
drawn from  the  French  stage  ;  one  can  always 
see  in  Paris  plays  by  the  hierarchy  of  the 
great  French  playwrights:  Moliere,  Racine. 
Angier,  Sandeau,  De  Banville,  and  the  like. 

There  has  been  some  disappointment  ex- 
pressed by  the  younger  generation  that  this 
rather  notable  engagement  of  the  sacrosanct 
Comedie  Frangaise  players,  who  generally  re- 
main in  Paris  enshrined  in  their  niches, 
should  not  have  offered  the  opportunity  for 
Americans  to  see  in  their  own  metropolis  the 
kind  of  drama  acted  by  the  kind  of  player 
that  the  France  of  the  immediate  present  most 
esteems. 

But  this  was  a  rare  opportunity.  It  sug- 
gests another  departure,  and  perhaps  ante- 
dates a  future  engagement  in  New  York  of 
such  French  companies  as  Paris  sends  to 
London,  and  playing  the  best  pieces  that  rep- 
resent  French  twentieth-century  taste. 

For  the  world   war  has  made  changes,   and 
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Countless 
checks  make 
ofir  Qualitj 


If  ttiere  is  any  secret  about  ihe  malting  of  a  good  motor 
oil,  it  is  the  secret  of  carefulness.  The  uniformly  high 
quality  of  Zeroleno  would  be  impossible,  were  it  not  for 
a  system  of  scrupulous  testing  and  checking  that  be- 
gins at  the  well  and  continues  until  the  finished  prod- 
uct leaves  the  shipping  department 

Field  chemists  test  the  crude  oil  as  it  comes  from  the 
well,  and  forward  samples  to  our  research  department 
for  analysis.  At  a  dozen  points  during  distillation,  treat- 
ment, and  filtering,  samples  are  taken  and  tested,  so 
that  each  stage  of  the  process  may  be  rigidly  coiitrolled. 
Exacting  standards  of  cleanliness  are  maintained  in  every 
department 

Finally.  Ihe  finished  oil  is  subjected  to  dynamometer  and 
load  tests,  by  which  i  ts  quality  and  lubricating  efficiency 
are  fully  demonstrated  before  it  is  offered  to  the  public. 

The  Result  —  'Purify  and  Uniformity 

Zerolene  has  always  been  entirely  free  from  all  objec- 
tionable impurities  and  compounds.  Hence  it  does  not 
"break  down"  under  high  engine  temperatures,  but 
maintains  its  lubricating  body  under  all  operating  con- 
ditions. 

All  oils  when  burned  in  the  combustion  chamber  pro- 
duce carbon,  but  carbon  troubles  are  minimized  when 
Zerolene  is  used.  Very  little  carbon  is  deposited,  and  this 
is  of  a  soft,  flaky  nature,  so  that  most  of  it  is  blown  out 
with  the  exhaust. 

These  essential  characteristics  of  stability,  "oiliness" 
and  purity  are  possessed  uniformly.  Rigid  refinery 
checks  maintain  the  quality  of  Zerolene  and  safeguard 
the  consumer. 
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amotig  the  lesser  ones  is  the  decision  that 
France  must  pry  herself  loose  from  the  French 
hearthstone,  and  come  out  to  America  to  see 
the  folks. 


"BABBITT." 


Have  you  read  "Babbitt,"  Sinclair  Lewis' 
latest?  Mr.  Lewis  has  won,  with  this  novel 
of  up-to-date  American  life,  a  warm  encomium 
from  H.  G.  Wells,  who  says  right  out  that  he 
wishes  he  could  write  it;  although  many  would 
be  of  the  opinion  that  his  "Secret  Places  of 
the  Heart"  is  a  finer  work.  But  then  his 
leading  character  is  much  more  fascinating 
than    Babbitt.      . 

And  truly  Mr.  Lewis  has  accomplished  a 
feat  well  worth  the  doing.  Babbitt — George 
F.  Babbitt — is  a  typical  American  man  of  busi- 
ness. He  is  standardized.  So  are  his  wife. 
his  children,  his  house,  his  social  customs. 
All  his  peers  have  entirely  comfortable  and 
commendably  tasteful  homes  and  interiors. 
But  they  are  all  alike.  No  individualism  of 
taste  differentiates  these  modestly  luxurious 
dwellings  because  all  the  good  wives  have  en- 
listed the  advice  of  art  decorators. 

I  expect  to  see  G.  F.  Babbitt  on  the  stage 
some  day,  although  the  dramatization  of 
"Main  Street"  was  not  a  success.  But  the 
irritation  that  "Main  Street"  inspired  in  some 
quarters  will  probably  not  be  caused  by  "Bab- 
bitt." For  this  genial,  well-meaning,  thor- 
oughly moral,  self-deceiving,  valuable  citizen 
is  typical  of  millions  of  business  men  in  our 
various  cities.  The  author  has  depicted  him 
as  being  at  the  dangerous  age;  which  fre- 
quently happens  when  the  children  have 
grown  into  normally  selfish  adolescents  whose 
parents  are  merely  good  providers. 

Babbitt — like  many,  many  Babbitts,  includ- 
ing the  married  females  of  the  species,  and 
not  excluding  the  married  ones — has  a  secret 
dream :  an  ideal,  that  Sinclair  Lewis  calls 
"the  fairy  child,  a  dream  more  romantic  than 
scarlet  pagodas  by  a  silver  sea." 

Joseph  Hcrgesheimer  also  had  his  man  of 
leisure  in  "Cytherea"  dream  of  an  ideal 
woman,  but  hard-working  Babbitt's  dream  is  a 
more  innocent  one.  It  is  the  dream  that  be- 
gins at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  thereabouts,  tem- 
porarily retires  during  the  early  years  of  mar- 
riage, and  reappears  when  the  wife  loses  her 
freshness  and  her  coquetry,  and  appears  be- 
fore her  husband — whom  she  doesn't  dream 
to  be  a  secret  idealist — in  curl-papers  and  her 
third   best   underwear. 

And  all  the  while  she  is  cherishing  in  her 
fading  bosom  a  romantic  conception  of  an 
idealized  mate :  a  loving,  admiring,  constant 
and  poetically  protective  being  who  adores 
perpetually  and  is  never  grouchy. 

Strange  anomaly  !  This  wistful  seeking  for 
what  can  not  be,  this  perpetual  turning  away 
from  the  prosaic  things  that  are  to  the  beau- 
tiful  possibilities   that  might  be,   but   are  not. 

So  G.  F.  Babbitt  begins  to  feel  a  yeasty 
fermentation  within  his  being,  and  gets^  into 
mischief;  not  very  terrible  mischief — it 'is  all 
due  to  a  restless  desire  to  embark  upon  a 
"quest  for  the  Golden  Girl,"  as  Richard  Le 
Gallienne  has  put  it. 

And  Mrs.  Babbitt,  who  is  the  unimaginative, 
maternal  type  of  wife,  gives  him  his  head  for 
a,while;  just  because  she  is  his  mother  as  well 
as  his   wife. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  an  opportunity 
for — not  the,  but  a — great  American  play.  G. 
F.  Babbitt  talks  Americanese,  the  argot  in 
which  every  third  phrase  is  expressed  in 
slang.  He  is  intrinsically  respectable,  and  ii 
each  of  his  business  deals  is  not  irreproach- 
able, the  off-white  color  is  just  a  pale  gray. 
He  is  the  type  that  we  all  recognize  and 
like.  He  could  not  be  transported  to  the  stage 
in  his  entirety,  but  his  essential  typicalness, 
his    likeableness,    his    faults    and    virtues    and 


foibles,  and  that  queer,  shy  seeking,  seeking 
for  something  unattainable — these  are  things 
we   all  recognize. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  man  who  is  the 
essence  of  the  everyday  commonplace  may  re- 
ceive the  right  dramatic  treatment.  There  is 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  comedy — pure  com- 
edy— in  the  novel,  but  back  of  the  comedy  a 
wise,  sympathetic,  deeply  observant  drama- 
tist would  indicate  that  yearning  for  beauty 
and  fineness  and  even  the  faintly  but  clearly 
felt  desire  for  poetry  in  the  prose  of  every 
day  that  lifts  the  man — the  many  men — who 
feel  these  things  a  little  way  above  the  dust 
and  ruck  of  life. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Orpheum  Next  Week. 

By  special  arrangement  the  management 
has  secured  Adele  Rowland  (Mrs.  Conway 
Tearle),  New  York's  popular  musical-comedy 
star,   for  an   engagement  of  one  week. 

"Flirtation"  is  a  comedy  incident  in  the 
lives  of  a  small  group  of  co-eds.  A  particu- 
larly capable  company  is  headed  by  Jack 
Debell  and  Jean  Waters,  as  well  as  Richard 
Oswald,  and  they  with  three  others  succeed 
in  making  the  piece  a  load  of  laughter. 

Claude  and  Fannie  Usher  have  a'  new  act. 
"The  Bide-a-Wee  Home"  the  sketch  is  called. 
The  story  is  not  ordinary  and  it  will  never 
fail   to   please    any   audience. 

Signor  Friscoe  is  a  xylophonist,  and  the 
first  artist  to  play  four-part  harmony  on  this 
instrument. 

"Bohemia"  is  the  land  of  art  and  artists; 
that  is  according  to  the  popular  theory  ;  and 
that  is  the  "Bohemia"  Alma  Neilson  attempts 
to  depict  in  her  dance  skit  of  that  title.  Miss 
Neilson  is   a  toe  dancer. 

"Little  Billy"  is  known  as  "vaudeville's 
tiniest  headliner,"  and  in  musical  and  straight 
comedy  he  has  done  as  well  as  any  artist 
three  times  his  size.  Recently  he  scored  an 
emphatic  hit  in  the  Harvard  prize  play, 
"Mamma's  Affair."  He  also  starred  in 
"Linger   Longer  Letty." 

Les  Gellis  are  Parisian  entertainers.  Their 
work  consists  principally  of  gj'mnastics  and 
includes    practically    every    form    of    athletics. 

Count  Perrone  and  Trix  Oliver,  baritone 
and  soprano,  with  a  new  programme  of  selec- 
tions,  remain  for  a  second  week. 


Rivoli  Opera  House,  starting  Monday  evening. 
The  piece,  by  Reginald  De  Koven  and  Harry 
B.  Smith,  is  regarded  as  a  classic  of  comic 
opera  composition.  Nona  Campbell  will  have 
the  solo  "Oh  Promise  Me"  in  the  role  made 
famous  by  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis  of  the  Bos- 
tonians.  Ferris  Hartman  has  the  part  of  the 
scheming  and  vainglorious  sheriff.  John  Van's 
rich  tenor  will  have  many  opportunities,  while 
Robert  Carlson  will  be  heard  in  "The 
Armorer's  Song."  George  Kunckel  will  be 
Friar  Tuck. 

Features  in  the  production  will  be  the 
scenery  provided  by  the  Tylers,  and  especially 
designed  costumes,  new  lighting  effects,  and 
the   chorus   numbers. 


"dVily"  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    25c    TO    $1.25 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holidayi 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN    DRESS 
CIRCXE    AND    LOGES 


The  Gold  Diggers"  Coming. 

At  the  Columbia  Theatre,  starting  Monday 
evening,  December  18th,  matinees  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  David  Belasco  will  present  one 
of  the  most  successful  plays  that  he  has  given 
to  the  public  during  his  long  career  as  a  pro- 
ducing manager.  The  play  is  "The  Gold  Dig- 
gers," by  Avery  Hopwood,  which,  during  its 
two  years'  run  in  New  York,  was  frequently 
alluded  to  by  the  dramatic  critics  as  "the  best 
entertainment  of  the  season."  The  company, 
which  is  headed  by  Gertrude  Vanderbilt,  is 
now  on  its  first  transcontinental  tour,  having 
appeared,  up  to  the  present  season,  only  in 
New  York,   Chicago,   and   Eastern   cities. 

Mitzi  begins  her  third  and  final  v/eek  on 
next  Sunday  night.  Matinees  are  given  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday.  She  will  not  play 
in  Oakland.  The  second  week  of  "Lady 
Billy"  is  drawing  persons  from  many  neigh- 
boring cities  with  mail  orders  for  tickets 
coming  from  as  far  away  as  Bakersfield.  As 
the  little  star  is  not  playing  any  other  Cali- 
fornia city  the  out-of-town  visitor  who  comes 
here  to  do  his  shopping  is  also  making  a  holt- 
day  of  the  visit  by  seeing  Mitzi. 


At  the  Rivoli. 
"Robin   Hood'    will   be   the   new    production 
I  of  Ferris  Hartman  and  Paul  Steindorff  at  the 
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The  Argonaut 

I     Makes  a  gift  that  greets  a  friend  all  through  the  year, 
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pURRAN  THEATRE  Mr 

V-^  Phone  Prospect  9300 

Last   Performance,    Sunday,   Dec.    10th 

A    Picturization    of    Charles    Major's    Story    of 
Love    and    Romance 

"WHEN  KNIGHTHOOD 
WAS  IN  FLOWER  " 

Prices     for    All    Performances 

SOc   and    $1    (tax    extra) 

Matinees    Daily 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


pOLUMBlA  THEATRE  "^^^ 

^^    GauT  St  Mason  Phone  Franklin  1 80 

Third    and    Final   Week   Begins    Sun.,    Dec.    10 

Matinees    Wednesday   and   Saturday 

Henry   W.    Savage    Offers 

Mitzi 

In  the  Musical  Romance 

"LADY  BILLY" 

Mon.,    Dec.    18 — David    Belasco    presents 
THE  GOLD   DIGGERS" 


RIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

Market  at  Seventh.     Phone  Market  373 


ORCHESTRA 

AlfreoHektz. Conductor. 

Second  Popular  Concert 
EXPOSITION  AUDITORIUM 

Saturday  Evening,  Dec.  9  at  8:30 

WAGNER-TSCHAIKOWSKY  PROGRAM 

Mme.  Johanna  Gadski 

Prima    Donna    Soprano 
GUEST    ARTIST 

Reserved  seats,  $1,  75c,  SOc,  2Sc  (no  war  tax) 
Now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

Direction  Auditorium  Committee 
Board  of  Supervisors 


SArAEfe 


Special  Winter  Rates 

Si. 50  and  up  per  day,  without  bath, 
gio.oo  weekly  rate,  gj.oo  and  up 
per  day,  with  bath,  ?i5.oo  weekly 
rate.  AH  rooms  steam-heated  and 
modem  in  every  respect, 

Sunday  Dinner  $1.50 

Hotel  Rafaei-  is  but  50  minutes 
from  San  Francisco  via  ferry  and 
train  or  auto.  Delightfiil,  invigora- 
ting trip. 

San  Rafael,  Cal. 


through 
NorCbemAriziaiia 
Nev»  Mexico 
an4  Texas 

Standard  Sleepeis 

and  Chair  Cars 
RedHarvey  Meals 

Grand 

Canyon 

Line 


Tickets  to  and  from  Europe  via  all  Trans-Atlantic  Line^ 
cylsk  any  Santa  Fe  Agent 


R.  D.  Johnson,  Div.  Pass.  Agt. 

601  Market  Street 

Phone  Sutter  7600 

or 

Market  Street  Ferry 

Phone  Sutter  7600 


OAKLAND 

431  13th  St. 

40th  St.  i;  San  Pablo  Ave. 

BERKELEY 

I'niveraity  Ave-  &  West  St. 

SAN  JOSE 

43  Ryland  Block 

SACRAMENTO 

201  Calil.  Fruit  Bldg. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


December  9,  1922. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  anjthing  sacred  from 
the  touch  of  business.  Time  was  when  the 
money-changers  throve  in  the  temple;  when. 
we  may  suppose,  deals  were  made  in  Galilee 
wheat,  and  charter  parties  entered  mto  for 
camel  transport  through  Transjordama.  ihe 
precincts  of  certain  exclusive  clubs  today  can 
not  be  kept  exclusively  social.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  clubs  in  the  Orient  where  the 
social  life  of  white  men  centres,  and  where 
convenience  dictates  that  the  white  mans 
burden  of  making  all  he  can  out  ot  the  yel- 
low or  the  brown  man  shall  be  passed  around 
among  all  those  "on  the  inside."  In  Shang- 
hai, or  Hongkong,  or  a  dozen  other  cities  of 
the  Far  East,  in  order  to  meet  any  particular 
member  of  the  Caucasian  colony  it  is  neces- 
sary' to  go  to  the  club  _  about  noon,  or,  say, 
at  the  gurgle  of  the  early  cock-tail,  just  before 
luncheon.  Such  places  tend  to  become  stock 
exchanges,  as  the  old  Bank  Exchange  down 
at  Montsoraen.'  and  Washington  seo-ed  early 
San  Francisco.  But  if  there  was  one  place 
on  earth  that  might  have  been  considered  se- 
cure against  the  encroachments  of  profit- 
hoping  transactions  and  the  endless  pursuit  of 
private  advantage,  it  was  the  row  of  parterre 
boxes  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York;  that  sacred  loop  known  the  world 
over  as  the  Diamond  Horseshoe,  from  its 
glittering  resemblance  to  the  ornament  so 
often  seen  modestly  nested  in  the  scarf  of 
the  successful  plunger.  But  not  even  the 
Diamond  Horseshoe  is  altogether  devoted  to 
the  great  art  of  Galli  Curci,  Gatti  Casazza, 
Chali'apin  and  Joseph  Urban.  With  deep  dis- 
tress we  hear  that  while  a  matron  of  social 
eminence  was  entertaining  a  party  in  her 
parterre  box  her  husband  and  another 
woman's  husband,  presumably,  were  closing  a 
partnership  in  the  manufacture  of  tires.  The 
culprits  were  detected  and  severely  repri- 
manded by  the  hostess.  Another  case  of  aes- 
thetic delinquency  involved  a  deal  in  Mexican 
Pete,  or  some  similar  commodity.  Stated 
thus  baldly,  one  sees  the  sacrilege  in  all  its 
heinousness.  Hardly  less  reprehensible  are 
some  of  the  agreements  and  arrangements  for 
winter  diversion.  In  the  brocaded  ante 
rooms  of  the  loges  many  a  socially  ambitious 
man  has  been  given  his  chance  to  ante  for  the 
new  country-  club  toboggan  slides  or  the  new 
yacht  club's  float. 

In  fact,  the  parterre  row  has  become,  not 
merely  a  place  of  display  for  the  sparkling 
carbon  of  Kimberly  or  Brazil,  but  even  more 
particularly  a  place  of  social  negotiation  and 
arrangement  of  diversions,  which,  this  winter 
especially,  are  the  subject  of  an  interest  to 
New  York  society-  transcending  that  of— Tris- 
tan or  the  most  ravishing  airs  of  La  Tosca. 
It  may  be  discouraging  to  the  high-priced  song 
birds  that  warble  from  behind  the  footlights, 
but  the  parterre  boxes  tend  more  and  more  to 
take    on    the    character    of    a    business    men's 


club.  It  is  whispered  that  even  directors' 
meetings  have  been  held  there;  to  such  an 
extent  has  the  shrine  of  the  most  delicate 
and  fleeting  of  the  arts  been  desecrated  by  the 
cloven  hoof  of  the  money  demon.  The  ques- 
tion has  even  arisen  whether  or  not  the 
sacred  row  is  not  being  Babbitted  into  a- 
t>-pical  Main  Street  condition.  That  is  some- 
thing, of  course,  which  time  alone  can  decide. 
But  the  point  has  its  interest  for  those  who 
love  to  speculate  on  the  power  of  America  to 
develop  a  cultural  atmosphere  such  as  that 
supposed  to  prevail  in  some  of  the  capitals  of 
Europe.  If  there  is  such  an  atmosphere  in 
the  Metropolitan  it  would  seem  to  be  of  such 
extreme  rarit\'  as  to  have  mounted  like  hydro- 
gen to  the  upper  levels  of  the  four-dollar 
seats,  where  the  common  people  are  carefully 
fenced  off  from  the  lower  part  of  the  house, 
and  physically  prevented  from  contaminating 
the  Brahminical  occupants  of  the  Horseshoe. 
The  aforesaid  occupants  are  just  now  devoting 
themselves  with  eight-cylinder  concentration 
to  those  winter  diversions  of  which  we  spoke 
above,  and  the  conversation  runs  on  the  con- 
ditioning of  yachts  for  southern  waters  and 
of  people  for  the  rigors  of  winter  amid  the 
ice  and  snow  of  the  North.  New  York  so- 
ciety just  now  finds  it  the  most  important 
thing  to   do. 


Southern  winter  yachting  grows  in  favor 
with  the  Gotham  smart  set,  and  this  season  it 
promises  to  be  especially  popular.  There  will 
be  sixtj-  yachts  in  Florida  waters  this  winter, 
■"3N  5^^  *^1  £uipj0DDV  -seraEqEa  aqj  Jtau 
York  Herald,  one  of  the  season's  pioneer  craft 
in  that  region  will  be  Mi^  Paj-ne  Whitney's 
Captiva,  a  newly-designed  power  houseboat, 
130  feet  6  inches  long.  It  has  all  the  room 
of  a  houseboat  with  spacious,  well-lighted  and 
well-ventilated  rooms,  well  adapted  to  warm 
weather.  In  place  of  the  round  ports  of  the 
conventional  yacht  are  square  windows,  and 
the  rooms  are  well  above  the  water  line. 
Power  yachts  of  this  new  design  have  a  cruis- 
ing speed  of  about  twelve  miles  an  hour. 
Life  on  board  them  is  the  last  word  in  com- 
fort. They  are  usually  anchored  in  a  harbor 
until  the  owner  and  his  guests  exhaust  the 
local  scene  and  then  move  on.  Several  yachts 
of  this  t>-pe  will  be  found  in  Southern  waters 
this  mid^\'inter.  The  Captiz-a  was  anchored  in 
Manhasset  Bay  all  last  summer  except  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney  and  their  guests  were 
making  short  cruises  along  the  north  Atlantic 
coast.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James, 
who  last  winter  cruised  around  the  world  on 
board  their  bark-rigged  auxiliarj-  j-acht  Aloha, 
will  open  their  house  in  Cocoanut  Grove, 
Florida.  They  must  have  a  yacht  near  at 
hand  wherever  they  are  and  will  use  their 
houseboat,  Lanai.  The  Lanai  will  be  one  of 
-the  roomiest  yachts  in  Florida  waters..  She  is 
75  feet  long.  Mr.  William  J.  Matheson.  who 
was  a  member  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James'  part>" 
on  last  winter's  world  cruise,  also  will  join 
the  Cocoanut  Grove  colony,  where  he  has  a 


Those  who  ride  in  the  New  Peerless 
commonly  refer  to  its  luxurious 
ease  as  unequalled  in  their  previous 
experience.  The  front  springs  are 
three  feet,  five  inches  long,  and  the 
rear  springs  five  feet  long.  The  seats 
are  delightfully  flexible  and  buoy- 
cint.  Moreover,  the  balance  of  the 
New  Peerless  is  practically  peifecL 

1 900  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Phone  Prospect  S800 

H'he  New 

PEERLE  S  S 


house.  He  will  have  in  commission  his  house- 
boat. Calabash,  very  similar  to  the  Lanai,  but 
a  few  feet  shorter. 


Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Havemeyer  has  made  her 
plans  to  join  the  colony  in  Miami  and  has 
chartered  for  the  season  the  new  100-foot 
power  houseboat  Ambassadress,  already  in 
commission  at  Miami.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael 
M.  Van  Beuren  will  start  for  their  Southern 
home  in  Miami  at  the  end  of  the  year.  They 
will  have  their  107-foot  power  yacht  Hibiscus 
in  commission.  They  used  the  yacht  in  Long 
Island  Sound  last  summer.  Like  her  late 
father,  John  D.  Archbold,  Mrs.  Van  Beuren  is 
devoted  to  yachting.  Mr.  Horatio  Seymour 
Shonnard  will  cruise  in  the  South  this  winter 
on  beard  his  schooner  yacht  Sonnica.  Mr. 
Louis  Gordon  Hamersle^-  will  have  his  power 
yacht  Sindbad,  Mr.  Harn,-  Pa>Tie  Bingham  the 
Quetita.  The  society  of  yachting  is  as  broad 
as  the  country'  that  supports  the  sport  and 
much  like  the  social  fellowship  of  the  Florida 
resorts  made  up  of  the  societj^  of  a  hundred 
cities.  Thus  cities  other  than  Xew  York  will 
help  swell  the  fleet  of  privately-owned  craft 
in  Southern  waters  as  soon  as  the  frost  of 
the  North  makes  the  June-like  comfort  of  the 
American   Riviera  the  more  alluring. 


except  only  those  working  for  the  supply  of 
governmental  needs. 

"History  is  bunk,"  we  are  told  on  high  in- 
dustrial authorit>-.  More  elegently  expressed 
the  idea  is  that  from  histor\'  we  learn  that  we 
learn  nothing  from  history.  That  is  particu- 
larly true  regarding  the  making  of  laws.  Each 
era  must  learn  for  itself  the  folly  of  hasty 
enactments.  One  generation  has  to  repeal  the 
laws  of  its  successor. 

^B* 

A  Dutch  scientist  has  discovered  the  exist- 
ence in  the  heavens  of  a  body  twenty  thousand 
million  times  larger  than  the  sun.  We  under- 
stand that  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  remain  there 
for  the  time  being. — London  Passing  Shou: 


Southern  yachting  will  not  absorb  all  the 
social  energies  of  Xew  York,  however.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Herald,  Tuxedo  and  the  Berk- 
shires  are  planning  to  extend  their  winter 
sports,  thus  keeping  up  in  a  more  pronounced 
manner  than  in  the  past  the  sequence  of  at- 
tractions at  those  all-year-around  resorts. 
From  Pittsfield  comes  the  word  that  the  house 
committee  of  the  Lenox  Club,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Giraud  Foster,  George  E.  Tumure. 
David  T.  Dana  and  Frederick  S.  Delafield, 
have  decided  to  open  the  clubhouse  during  the 
holidays.  Among  those  who  will  have  house 
parties  will  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Os- 
good Field.  Mrs.  Raymond  T.  Baker.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Turnure,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Roscoe 
Bonsai  and  Mrs.  George  Winthrop  Folsom. 
Pittsfield,  which  has  an  elevation  of  1037  feet 
and  an  officially  recorded  snowfall  in  1916  of 
twelve  feet,  is  raising  a  fund  of  $50,000 
through  its  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  promote 
winter  sports.  The  park  commission  has  given 
over  the  use  of  the  Common  and  Clapp  play- 
ground for  skating  rinks,  coasting,  and  a 
toboggan  slide.  Wide  areas  on  Onota  and 
Pontoosuc  lakes  also  are  to  be  kept  clear  of 
snow  for  skating.  The  countj-  commissioners 
have  bought  three  snow  removal  tractors  to 
keep  the  main  highways  open  to  automobile 
traffic  this  winter  for  the  first  time,  so  that 
Pittsfield  will  be  only  five  hours  from  Xew 
York  by  limousine  in  midwinter.  Mr,  Cort- 
landt  Field  Bishop  is  having  an  automobile 
sent  over  from  Paris  that  will  plow  through 
ten-foot  snowdrifts  and  he  is  planning  to 
make  his  annual  trip  to  Greylock  Summit  by 
automobile  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  In 
prospect  is  an  ice  palace  in  January-. 


WW  Cfjrisitmas; 

Our  Gift  Bond  Service  rbr 
the  Christmas  of  1922  has 
"c^eral  unique  features  4 
J  hey  will  add  pleasure  and 
.  surprise  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  your  gift  §  Descriptive 
folder  will  be  sent  for  The  asking  {no 
representative  unless  requested] 

Bradford,  Kimba]]  &  Ce. 

Insurance  Exchange  Building 
4^?  California  Street*-  San  Francisco 
Telephone  Sutler  5200  * 


THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  WHOLESALER 

of 

REDWOOD,   DOUGLAS   FIR, 

SPRUCE,    HEMLOCK, 

SUGAR   &    WHITE   PINE. 

CEDAR   SHINGLES  &   POLES. 

230  California  St.  San  Francisco 


E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established    1881) 
STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Shif  and  Issuka.sce  Bsokess 
260    California    Street,    San    Francisco 
Phone 
Douglas  8040 


Cable  .Address 
•■DEWGRIP" 


Sanity  in  Australia. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  informed 
from  Xew  South  Wales,  says  the  New  York 
Times,  that  the  government's  programme  is 
the  repeal  of  old  laws  which  have  worked 
badly.  First  on  the  list  is  the  ending  of  the 
board  of  trade's  wage-fixing  functions,  and  re- 
ducing wages  which  have  been  fixed  above  the 
capacity-  of  the  industr>-  to  pay.  Next  to  go 
is  the  fair-rents  court,  which  really  raised 
rents.  The  housing  board  is  to  quit,  because 
the  houses  which  it  provided  can  not  be  let  at 
the  rents  which  the  cost  of  construction  makes 
necessarj-.  For  the  profiteering  law  there  will 
be  substituted  a  statute  aimed  in  particular  at 
price-fixing  agreements.  Finally,  the  new  gov- 
ernment proposes  to  sell  the  state  industries 
established  by  the  preceding  labor  government 
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CORPORATION 
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ALLEN'S   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 

Phone  Douglas  5119  121   Second  Street 
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Residence  of  Mrs.  C.  H.  UcCormick.  Like  Forest,  I 
Perkins,  Fellows  &  Hicniltoo.  Architects 


/or  artistic  residences  an^ 
other  substantial  buildings 


Steel  Casements 
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to   meet    all     conditions 


Coast  Representatives 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigram matic  and  Otherwise. 


The  mistress  was  interviewing  the  new 
charwoman.  "Have  you  been  married  Susan?" 
she  inquired.  "Twicet,  mum."  Susan  told  her. 
"Have  you  any  children?"  "Yes,  mum.  I've 
three.  One  by  th'  third  wife  uv  me  second 
husband,  an'  two  by  th'  second  wife  uv  me 
first." 


The  young  wife  was  complaining  to  a 
friend.  "My  husband  is  so  Puritanical.  He 
doesn't  go  in  for  any  pleasures,  dancing,  cards, 

the  theatre "     "Remember,  my  dear,"  said 

her  confidant,  "you  took  him  for  better  or  for 
worse."  "That's  just  it,"  was  the  reply.  "It 
would  be  so  much  better  if  he  were  worse." 


.A.t  the  ending  of  the  lesson  dwelling  on  the 
roles  played  by  carbohydrates,  proteids,  and 
fats  in  the  building  up  and  maintenance  of  the 
htmian  body  the  teacher  asked  the  usual  ques- 
tions. "Can  any  one  tell  me  the  three  kinds 
of  food  required  for  a  nutritious  balance  of 
diet?"  "Yes,  teacher,"  piped  a  confidant  one, 
"yer  breakfast,  yer  dinner,  and  yer  supper." 


A  woman  whose  throat  had  troubled  her  for 
a  long  time  grew  impatient  at  the  slow 
progress  she  was  making  and  complained  to 
her  doctor.  "Madam,"  said  the  physician,  "I 
can  never  cure  you  of  this  throat  trouble  un- 
less you  stop  talking  and  give  your  throat  a 
rest."  "But,  doctor,"  objected  his  patient, 
"I'm  very  careful  what  I  say.  I  never  use 
harsh  language,  or  anything  of  that  kind." 


The  newly-engaged  Scottish  laborer  was 
left  to  his  breakfast  and  told  to  help  him- 
self to  a  cheese  on  the  table.  Time  passed 
and  the  farmer  impatiently  went  to  the 
kitchen  in  search  of  his  new  hand.  "Sandy," 
he  exclaimed,  "you  take  a  long  time  to  break- 
fast, don't  you?"  "A  weel,"  replied  Sandy, 
"a  cheese  o'  this  size  is  nae  sae  soon  eaten 
as    ye    may   think." 


Miss  Yvonne,  a  clever  English  actress,  tells 
a  story  of  an  actress  friend  of  hers  whose 
little  four-year-old  daughter  one  day  inquired 
of  her:  "Why  do  you  go  to  the  theatre, 
mummy?"  "Oh,  to  get  bread  and  butter,"  she 
was  told.  Next  day  she  had  tea  with  the 
landlady.  "So  you've  been  to  the  theatre, 
have  you  ?"  she  inquired  in  her  knowing  little 
way.  "No.  Why  ?"  asked  the  woman.  "Then 
how  did  you  get  this  bread  and  butter  ?" 


The  approach  of  Christmas  brought  the 
usual  problem  to  an  Alameda  man.  What 
should  he  give  his  wife?  She  had  everything 
he  could  think  of,  and  there  seemed  nothing 
more  to  bestow.  "My  dear,"  he  said,  "I  wish 
to  give  you  a  present  to  cost  about  twenty 
dollars,  but  I  can't  think  what.  Can  you  ?" 
The  lady  pondered  it  seriously,  and  said:  "I 
am  thinking  of  my  roses.  I  wish  you  would 
give  me  twenty  dollars'  worth  of  manure." 


When  Mike  Flannigan,  the  contractor,  got 
up  in  the  world,  his  wife  and  daughters  sur- 
rounded themselves  with  many  comforts  and 
household  conveniences.  One  Sunday  after- 
noon an  old  friend  visited  them  and  while 
he  was  there  the  maid  wheeled  into  the 
room  a  vehicle  containing  light  refreshments. 
"Phwat's  that  thing,  Mike?"  asked  the  caller. 
"Why,  that's  a  tay-wagon,"  replied  Flanni- 
gan. "A  tay-wagon,  is  ut  ?"  rejoined  the 
other.  "Sure,  I'd  call  it  a  pushcart  that's 
broke  into  sassiety." 


Willie  had  a  new  puppy  and  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  get  home  early  seemed  to  present 
itself  when  his  teacher  announced  that  as 
soon  as  the  language  pupils  could  hand  in 
their  papers  showing  how  they  had  used  the 
list  of  words  she  would  write  upon  the  board 
they  might  be  dismissed.  In  a  remarkably 
short  time  Willie  was  on  his  way  rejoicing 
and  his  surprised  teacher  was  reading:  "The 
camel,  leopard,  elephant,  tiger,  actor,  lady, 
vicar,  teacher,  zebra,  parrot,  soldier,  sailor, 
king  and  queen  all  died." 


whose  auspices  I  was  to  appear,  and  laying 
my  manuscript  on  the  desk  before  me  I 
opened  it  and  waited  a  moment  for  the  ap- 
plause to  subside.  Imagine  my  horror  when 
I  found  that  I  had  brought  along  the  wrong 
lecture — one  on  the  'Wonders  of  Modem 
Electrical  Science.'"  "What  did  you  do?" 
asked  one  of  the  group.  "I  went  right  ahead," 
he  replied.  "The  audience  didn't  know  the 
difference." 


Colonel  Langtry,  who  succeeded  Colonel 
Olin  as  secretary  of  state  of  Massachusetts, 
was  fond  of  the  following  explanatory  story. 
A  Northerner  met  a  colonel  from  a  Southern 
state  and  interestedly  asked  him  if  he  had 
ser\-ed  in  the  war  between  the  states.  "No, 
suh,"  was  the  Southron's  laconic  reply.  "Oh, 
the  Spanish  war  ?"  "No,  suh."  "Not  the 
world  war,  surely?"  "No,  suh."  The  North- 
erner drew  breath  and  cast  about.  "The  Na- 
tional Guard  ?"  "No,  suh."  "Perhaps  you 
were  on  the  governor's  staff  ?"  hopefully  sug- 
gested the  Northerner.  "No,  suh,"  was  the 
inevitable  response.  "I  see,"  said  the  man 
from  the  North.  "They  call  you  Colonel 
because  you  come  from  Kentucky."  But  even 
this  ingenious  conjecture  was  contradicted  by 
the  suave  habitual  reply  of  the  "Colonel." 
"Then,  would  you  mind  telling  me  the  an- 
swer?" the  interrogator  persisted.  "Well, 
suh,  I  reckon  I  just  inherited  that  title,  so  to 
speak,   from  my  wife's  first  husband." 


In  1824,  after  our  second  affair  with  the 
mother  country  had  been  settled,  Lafayette 
was  here  as  the  guest  of  the  nation.  Captain 
George  Hannah,  himself  a  soldier,  having 
commanded  a  troop  of  cavalry  in  that  second 
affair,  the  war  of  1812,  often  told  an  amusing 
incident  at  one  of  the  public  receptions 
tendered  to  Lafayette.  For  every  man  intro- 
duced the  marquis  had  one  question ;  "A 
married  man,  sir?"  If  the  reply  was  in  the 
affirmative,  he  responded,  "Lucky  dog,  lucky 
dog."  If  in  the  negative,  "Happy  dog,  happy 
dog."  Showing  that  this  Big  Brother  of 
America  knew  how  to  dispense  honors  with 
even-handed  justice,  as  well  as  wield  a 
trenchant   sword. 


A  lecturer  once  told  a  story  of  an  engage- 
ment he  had  made  to  deliver  a  discourse  in 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  West  on  the  subject 
of  the  "Beacon  Lights  of  Civilization."  "I 
reached  the  place,"  he  said,  "a  little  behind 
time  and  went  directly  to  the  hall.  A  large 
audience  had  assembled.  I  was  introduced  by 
the    president    of    the    literary    society    under 


When  the  party  of  three,  which  included 
two  college  professors,  entered  the  hunting 
camp  in  the  Maine  woods,  their  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  unusual  position  of  the  stove. 
It  was  set  on  posts  about  four  feet  high.  One 
of  the  professors  began  to  comment  upon  the 
knowledge    woodsmen    gain    by     observation. 


Now,"  said  he,  "this  man  has  discovered 
that  the  heat  radiating  from  the  stove  strikes 
the  roof,  and  the  circulation  is  so  quickened 
that  the  camp  is  warmed  in  much  less  time 
than  would  be  required  if  the  stove  were  in 
its  regular  place  on  the  floor."  The  other 
professor  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  stove 
was  elevated  to  be  above  the  window  in  order 
that  cool  and  pure  air  could  be  had  at  night. 
The  host,  being  of  practical  turn,  thought 
that  the  stove  was  set  high  in  order  that  a 
good  supply  of  green  wood  could  be  placed 
beneath  it  to  dry.  After  considerable  argu- 
ment they  called  the  guide  and  asked  why  the 
stove  was  in  such  a  position.  "Well,"  said 
he,  "when  I  brought  the  stove  up  the  river  I 
lost  most  of  the  stovepipe  overboard,  and  we 
had  to  set  the  stove  up  there  so  as  to  have 
the  pipe  reach  through  the  roof." 

—-<♦»■ 

A  weather-wise  old  gentleman  quoted  by  the 
London  Morning  Post  says:  "In  my  hallstand 
the  two  chief  things  are  a  cherry-wood  stick 
and  an  umbrella.  Every  morning  when  leav- 
ing home  I  put  my  hand  on  the  cherry  stick. 
If  it's  dry  I  take  it  with  me.  If  it's  cold  and 
damp  I  take  the  umbrella."  And  the  test  is 
always   reliable. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Musical  Tragedy. 

An  oboe  met  a  tall   bassoon 
In    some    band-concert    opportune. 
Her   roood    was   merry    and    elate, 

While   he    was   solemn    and    sedate. 
She   frolicked   near  the  higher  C 
But  he  was  pitched  in  lower  key. 
So  while  she   trilled  "Tra  la  la  lu" 
He    mumbled    deeply — "Very    TauE." 

The   oboe  and   the   tall   bassoon 
Strolled    side  by   side    beneath    the    moon, 
And   all   her   airy  thoughts    found   vent 
To    his    profound    accompaniment. 
Yet  with  a  tribute  in  her  eyes 
She  waited  for  his  deep  replies: — 
How  very  much  a  man  must  know 
Who    only  says,    "Ahem — quite    so." 

She  little  knew,  beneath  the  moon, 
The  state  of  mind   of  this   bassoon — 
In  what   a  yearnfiri,   groping  way 
He  sought   for  something  else  to   say. 
For  in  his  soul  he  wished  that  he 
Could  sing  "Tra  la"  and  "Tu  ra  le." 
Yet  still  he  growled,  the  evening  through, 
"Quite  So."   "Indeed,"  and  "V'ery  True.' 
—B.  J.  in  Life. 


Ornamentals,  Fruit  Trees, 
Vines  and  field  grown  roses 

open  Daily  and  Sunday  to  'visitors  and  purchasers 
GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres. 

California  Nursery   Company 

{Founded  in  jS6s  by  John  Rock) 
NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
^^     breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heatl 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  tht  presence  of 
these  imn<;cessary  properties  in  oils. 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result 


Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  ui.  i 

ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 


Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 


:SAN  FRANOSCO: 


MOTOIL  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO"COMPOUND8 
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PERSONAL. 

Social  Notes. 
The    engagement    is    =■."«"■"«"'    "fj^fto^Mr! 

^■cs:^jl^S;S°rie.^^:Ba.e. 

well  of  OaWand.  daughter  of 

M^"Tor;rSelS«er=a;dM..'josepl.  Brent 

.r;ed*^Ss"Mo.^rasla.ron  of  honor  a^d  Miss 

s:=  pS^"^^  "^n^:s:d :? 

i  neAn    Wilmer    Gresham    ofiiciatea    at 

best  man.  D'^"  """^  M„,  Banning  are  m 
^to"ron^heir^tddrnV.ou.^  --ir  return 
'■'x\rLrrSg='"'MrVio,a"BnfraangMerof 

£S^ini^dS:i^Si^S- 

¥hfKef' tvet:  *«cS^t"th:  eer^rnrj": 
u    ,    „■,„       Mr     Walter    McGowan,    Mr.    Otto 

?id°MHsrJn^^^:^--^- 

'  Mils^Liltn  Newbauer  and  Mr.  Robert  Stein^ 
bemer  ^vire  married  on  Sunday  evemng  at  the 
Maee  Hotel,  Rabbi  Meyer  reading  the  service  m 
The  presence  of  three  hundred  relatives  and 
friends       Mr.   J.    H.    Newbauer  gave   his  daughter 

"tnarriage.  Mrs.  Max  Lim-'"^;.--  'Ven^New" 
of  honor  for  Miss  Neivbauer,  Miss  Helen  New 
b  u=r  Miss  Claire  Stringer,  Miss  Edith  Fuller  on 
and  Miss  Emily  Greenbaum  actmg  as  1="^"™=; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steinberger  have  gone  to  New  York 
to    sail    for    Paris,    where  they    will    spend   several 

"a  large  wedding  on  Wednesday  at  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral  was  that  of  Miss  Josephine  Tynan  and 
Mr  Tames  Tattersall  of  Philadelphia.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  Archbishop  Hanna  arid 
Father  Charles  Cantwell.  The  bride  .s  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Joseph  Tynan  and  the  late  Mrs. 
Tynan,  and  was  given  in  marriage  by  her  father. 
Miss  Margot  Tynan  served  as  maid  of  honor  foi 


American  Beauty  Roses 

For  the  Debutante. 


JOSEPH'S 
FLORISTS 


Pbooe  Sntto  423 


233  Grant  Ave. 


her  sister,  while  Mrs.  James  Talbot,  Mrs.  James 
Schlcsinger,  Miss  Helen  Hammersmith,  Miss  Dons 
Peshon  and  Miss  Marjory  Costello  attended  the 
bride.  Mr.  Bvron  Haveside  acted  as  best  man, 
Mr.  Henry  Howard  Shields,  Mr.  Joseph  Tynan, 
Jr  ,  Mr  Edward  Sowers,  Mr.  ilcrrill  Morsehead 
and  Mr.  Richard  Eisert  ushering.  At  the  close 
of  the  service  more  than  two  hundred  guests 
greeted  jNIr.  and  Mrs.  Tattersall  at  the  Tynan 
home,  the  bridal  couple  leaving  later  in  the  even- 
ing on  a  motor  trip  to  Southern  California. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Camille  Loyall  Ashe  and 
Senator  Walter  E.  Edge  of  New  Jersey  takes 
place  on  December  9th  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Ashe's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Scwall  of 
Bath,  Maine.  The  marriage  is  of  interest  in 
San  Francisco,  as  Miss  Ashe  is  a  niece  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ashe  and  of  Mrs.  Norman  McLaren, 
and  a  cousin  of  Miss  Camille  Loyall.  Miss  Ca- 
mille Ashe  made  her  debut  in  Washington  last 
winter,  and  as  the  wife  of  Senator  Edge  will  be 
the  youngest  senatorial   hostess  in   Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Brent  Banning  were  the 
complimented  guests  at  a  dinner  party  given  by 
Captain  William  Banning,  uncle  of  Mr.  Banning. 
The  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banning  (Miss 
Alice  Morse)  was  an  event  of  the  preceding  day, 
and  the  guests  bidden  by  Captain  Banning  to  meet 
them  were  visitors  from  Southern  California, 
relatives  or  connections  of  the  Banning  family. 
They  included  Mrs.  John  Frederick  Morse,  mother 
of  Mrs.  Banning,  Mrs.  Joseph  Brent  Banning, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Porter  Graves,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Banning,  Mrs.  George  S.  Patton, 
Miss  May  Banning,  Miss  Annie  Wilson,  Miss 
Anne  Patton  and   Mr.  Joseph  Brent  Banning. 

Mrs.  William  Hendrickson,  Jr.,  entertained  at 
tea  at  her  home  on  Russian  Hill  on  Monday  after- 
noon of  last  week,  the  affair  being  the  first  large 
affair  since  her  recent  marriage.  Assisting  Mrs. 
Hendrickson  in  receiving  her  guests  were  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Seward  B.  iMcNear,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Hope  Beaver.  Mrs.  James  Moffitt.  Miss  -\Iice 
Requa,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood  and  Miss  Aileen 
Mcintosh. 

Miss  Anne  Pentz  was  hostess  at  her  San  Ra. 
fael  home  last  Saturday  evening  in  honor  of  her 
two  nieces.  Miss  Deborah  Pentz  and  Miss  Edith 
Pentz,  entertaining  their  friends  at  dinner.  Miss 
Charlotte  Ziel,  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  Miss 
Barbara  Beardsley,  Miss  Helen  Sturdivant,  Mr. 
Dudley  Gunn,  Mr.  Addison  Keeler,  Mr.  Bert 
Innes  and  Mr.  Harold  Williams  were  Miss  Pentz' 
guests. 

For  Miss  Elizabeth  Huff  and  her  house  guest. 
Miss  Mary  Lewis.  General  and  Mrs.  Charles  G. 
Morton  gave  a  dance  at  their  Fort  Mason  home  on 
Wednesday  evening.  The  guest  list  included  the 
debutantes  of  the  season,  a  number  of  the  younger 
married  set  from  town  as  well  as  army  people — 
in  all   about  one  hundred  and  fifty  guests. 

Mrs.  William  Griffith  Henshaw  has  sent  out 
cards  for  a  bridge-luncheon  on  the  afternoon  of 
December  14th  at  the  Hotel  Oakland.  The  affair 
is  to  include  a  large  number  of  guests  from  San 
Francisco  and  the  east  side  of  the  Bay. 

Complimenting  Miss  Agnes  Harrison,  whose  en- 
gagement to  Mr.  Harold  Vander  Leek  of  Los  An. 
geles,  was  announced  some  time  ago.  Miss  Ruth 
Davis  entertained  during  the  week  at  a  bridge-tea. 


LINES!    I     y^ 


Included  in  Miss  Davis'  hospitality  were  Miss 
Mary  Boardman,  Mrs.  Stanley  Morrison,  Mrs. 
Wilson  Meyer,  Miss  Marjorie  Lovegrove,  Miss 
Mary  Harrison,  Miss  Newell  Bull,  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Meyer,  Miss  Frances  Johnson,  Miss  Mary 
ilcCone  and   5Irs.    Bertram   Flahaven. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  recently  entertained  at  a  din- 
ner at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Miss 
Frances  Lent  and  her  fiance,  Mr.  Hugh  Porter. 
Asked  to  meet  her  guests  of  honor  were  Miss 
Helene  de  Latour,  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins,  Miss 
Geraldine  Grace,  Miss  Eleanor  MacGowan  of  Los 
Angeles,  Mr.  Gerald  Hermann,  Mr.  Pierre  Omart, 
Mr.  Edward  Pond,  Mr.  Louis  Garat  and  Mr. 
George    Hotaling. 

Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  entertained  at  luncheon 
in  honor  of  the  debutantes  of  the  winter  at  her 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue  last  Tuesday.  Accepting 
Mrs.  Monteagle's  hospitality  were  Miss  Frances 
Ames,  Miss  Josephine  Drown,  Miss  Adrienne 
Sharp,  Miss  Isabella  Sherman,  Miss  Camille  Loyall, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Huff,  Miss  Josephine  Drown,  Miss 
Alice  Moffitt,  Miss  Francesca  Deering,  Miss  Jean 
Howard   and   Miss   Mary   Edie. 

—  *•>■ 

At  Del  Monte. 
An  added  feature  at  Del  Monte  for  the 
Christmas  holidays  will  be  an  exhibition  golf 
match  on  Sunday,  December  24th,  with  Wal- 
ter Hagen,  British  open  champion,  and  Joe 
Kirlavood,  an  Australian  star,  playing  Mortie 
Dutra  and  Peter  Hay,  the  Del  Monte  profes- 
sionals. This  match  will  take  place  with  a 
morning  round  at  the  Pebble  Beach  course 
and  an  afternoon  round  at  Del  Monte.  In 
addition  there  will  be  the  usual  old-fashioned 
Christmas  ceremonies  with  the  appearance  of 
Santa  Claus  on  Christmas  morning  and  with 
the   singing   of    Christmas    carols. 

Thanksgiving  proved  gay  and  interesting  at 
Del  Monte.  A  number  of  dinner  parties  were 
staged,  and  delightful,  sunshiny  weather  added 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  out-of-door  diversions. 
The  principal  attraction  was  two  polo  matches, 
in  which  the  Del  Monte  Juniors,  composed  of 
Harry  Hunt,  Dick  Schwerin,  Eric  Pedley  and 
Willie  Crocker  played  against  a  picked  team, 
composed  of  Major  C.  P.  Chandler,  Captain 
C.  A.  Wilkinson.  Hugh  Drury  and  S.  F.  B. 
Morse.  The  appearance  of  Willie  Hunter, 
former  amateur  champion  of  Great  Britain, 
and  John  F.  Neville,  California  amateur 
champion,  on  the  links  also  occasioned  much 
interest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  gave  a 
dinner    at    the    Del    Monte    Lodge,    having    as 
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COOK'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

World  wide— Complete — Elfficient 

Ikclusive  Tours  for  Individnal  Travel 

arranged,  to  start  any  day  by 
any  route. 

Explanatory    circular    on    request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

(Est.    1841) 

Agents  for  the  best  lines  for  travel  by 
Land,  Water  or  Air 

128  SUTTER  STREET 

(COOK'S  BUILDING)  Phong  Kea^y  3512 


SERVICE 

To  Sacramento 


Observation  Cars. 

Dining   Car  Service   on   Meteor 

leaving  4:40  P.M.  through  to  Chico. 

We  Carry  B&ggage 

SACRAMENTO  SHORT  UNE 


their  guests  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byington  Ford,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  McComas,  Mrs.  Jane  Selby 
Hayne,  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins,  Tirey  L.  Ford, 
Sr.,   and  Tirey  L.  Ford.  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  V.  Rittenhouse  entertained 
Sunday  evening  at  their  beautiful  Pebble 
Beach  home  on  the  world-famous  Seventeen 
Mile  Drive.  Among  the  guests  were  Sir 
Frank  and  Lady  Bernard,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Hunter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Daniels, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  McComas,  Mrs.  Felton 
Elkins,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Nares,  Mrs.  Alejandra 
Kaime  and  Eric  Pedley. 

Mr.  William  W.  Crocker  entertained  as 
house  guests  at  his  Pebble  Beach  villa  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Gregory  Parrott,  Miss  Ruth 
Hobart  and  Richard  Schwerin,  giving  several 
interesting  parties  over  the  holidays. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  McCreery  are  be- 
ing congratulated  on  the  arrival  of  a  son, 
born  to  them  December  1st.  The  newcomer 
is  the  second  child,  the  first  being  a  little  girl. 
Mrs.  McCreery  was  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin 
befeore  her  marriage  in  1920. 


THE  HILLCREST 

American  and  European  Plan 

CALIFORNIA  AND  JONES  STS. 

Phone  Franklin  3240 


DEL   MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  tkt  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO     CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  i  CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  rarioui  lizea; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address   MANAGER 

San  Ysidro  Ruoh,  SanU  Barbara 


Clark's  Leadership 

"VY/  E  are  Cruise  Specialists  who  alone 
'*  possess  actual  experience  in  cruis- 
ing Round  the  World  and  have  success- 
fully managed  Eighteen  Mediterranean 
Cruises  during  28  years  in  business. 
Reasonable  rates  for  superior  inclusive 
arrangements  over  itineraries  of  much 
charm  in  great  steamers  offering  luxurious 
comfort.  Secure  our  rate  sheets  for  com- 
parisons. 

3rd  Cruise 
Around  the  World 

S.  S.   "Empress  of  France,"  Jan.  226. 
Four   months   travel,   first  class,   $1000  up- 
ward  (vacancies  from  $1500). 

19th  Cruise 
to  the  Mediterranean 

S.  S.  "Empress  of  Scotland,"  Feb.  3rd 
65    wonderful    days,    first   class,    $600    up- 
ward  (vacancies  from   $900). 

With  Both  Cruises 

Rates  include  hotels,  guides,  drives,  fees; 
stop-over  privilege   in   Europe. 
Shore  excursions  at  all  points. 
Complete  program  and  rates  of  the  Cruise 
that  interests  you ;  free  upon  request. 

FRANK  C.  CI..AKK 

Times   Building  New  York 

M.  T.  WRIGHT,  Agent 

American    National    Bank    Building 

485    California   Street  San   Francisco 


Woidd  you  visit: 
SPAIN,    PORTUGAL,    MOROCCO,    ALGERIA, 
ITALY,  GREECE,CONSTANTU^OPLE,PALESTINE, 
EGYPT,  The  Islands  of  the  Mid-Atlantic,  and  have  a 
look  about  London? 
Long-to-be-remerri^red  trips  in  all  thesefascinaringlands  fill  the 
66  days  Luxury  Cruise  of  the  Americaj*  Express  Co.  on  the 

Mauretania 
fey  tlte  Mediterranean 

jrom  Neif  York  Februor;  7th,  1923 

The  luxurious  MAURETANIA  yo*ir  home  for  the  entire  trip 

For  full  details  and  prices  call,  phone  or  write 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

Tra^'"'  Deoartment 

Market   St.    at  2d,   Kearny  3100,    or  at  the 
Y     Emporium,  Market  St.  near  4th,  Douglas  1 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 
Business  Founded 


in 


1880 
Storage— Shipping 

Escpert  Packmg,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


A  fully  informmd  repre»tntatiom,  anx- 
ioaa  to  give  yoa  any  dewired  informa- 
tion, wilt  rmtpond  to  yoar  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Wigmore  of  Los  Angeles 
and  their  daughter.  Miss  Katharine  Wigmore,  are 
in    San   Francisco    for  a  short  time. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Brown  returned  on  Thurs- 
day from  an  extended  Eastern  trip,  and  are  estab- 
lished in   their    apartment    at   the   Fairmont   Hotel, 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Hammond  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Frank  B,  King,  have  gone  to  New  York  to  be 
away    for  a   few  weeks. 

Mrs,  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  returned  home 
on  Wednesday  from  a  stay  of  several  weeks  in 
New   York. 

Mrs.  Conrad  Paters  left  for  New  York  on 
Wednesday  en  route  to  her  home  in  Paris. 

Mr.  William  Cluff  has  gone  to  Sulphur  Springs, 
Virginia,    to   pass   several   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Tattersall  are  on  their 
way  to  New  York  to  be  away  a  month  or  so. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tynan  (Miss  Ruth  Wil- 
liams) have  gone  to  New  York  to  be  away  for 
several    weeks   during   the   midwinter. 

Miss  Sara  Cunningham  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Murray  Sargent,  arrived  in  California  during  the 
week  and  are  at  the  Cunningham  home  in  Menlo 
Park, 

Miss    Jane    Vail    of    Santa    Barbara   is    spending 


0f  '^^^SanJrsnd-sco 
281'_Geary  St.,  nr.  Powell 
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Oriental 
Rugs 

— Possibly,  there's  no  more  charming 
gift  and  nothing  so  seldom  thought  of 
than  a  genuine  hand-woven  Oriental 
rug. 

— At  this  time  we  have  a  very  choice 
selection — particularly  in  the  smaller 
sizes  so  suitable  for  gift-giving.  Each 
piece  has  been  individually  selected  and 
not  purchased  unseen  in  bale  lots.  All 
have  been  conservatively  priced  to  cor- 
respond with  their  real  worth. 


few  days  with  Mrs.  Edward  Pringle  and  her 
daughter,   Miss   Frances   Pringle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill  and  their  two  chil- 
li ren  will  spend  the  winter  with  Mrs.  Hill's  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  at 
their    Green    Street    home. 

General  and  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett  sailed  on 
Saturday  for  Honolulu  to  be  away  a  month  or 
so. 

iliss  Eleanor  Worthington  of  Los  Angeles  is 
visiting  in  San  Francisco,  and  is  the  guest  of  Miss 
Edith  Dohrraann   at  her  Jackson  Street  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Bird  of  London  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  Stillman  left  during  the  week  for  a  fort- 
night's motor  trip  to  the  Yosemite. 

Miss  MargarL-t  Schcld,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adolph  Scheld  of  Sacramento,  is  passing  a 
fortnight  in  town  as  the  guest  of  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Horace   Van    Sicklen. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Hiram  Johnson  left  on  Satur- 
day for  Washington,  D.  C,  after  several  weeks 
spent  at  their  home  on  Russian  Hill. 

Miss  Maria  Anderson  of  Los  Angeles  is  the 
house  guest   of  Mr.    and   Mrs.    William  Klink. 

Mrs.  Elyse  Schultz  Hopkins,  her  small  son,  and 
her  mother,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Schultz,  left  for  New 
York  on  Friday.  They  expect  to  be  in  New 
York  for  several  weeks,  planning  to  go  to  Palm 
Beach  in  January. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Politzer  are  spending  a 
few   days  in  the    south. 

General  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Morton,  their 
daughter.  Miss  Elizabeth  Huff,  and  her  house 
guest.  Miss  Mary  jLewis  of  Pittsburg,  left  last 
Friday  for  Carmel  to  spend  several  days  at  the 
Highlands. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Carolan  are  established 
for   the   winter  in    Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  are  home  for  the 
holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  .  Mark  McDonald  have  closed 
their  Sonoma  County  country  home  and  have 
taken  an  apartment  in  San  Francisco  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  winter. 

Miss  Cora  Jane  Flood  and  Miss  Sallie  Maynard 
are  spending  a  few  weeks  in   Santa  Barbara, 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Coleman,  his  son  and  daughter- 
in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman,  Jr.,  sailed 
on  Thursday  for  Honolulu  to  be  away  a  month 
or  six  weeks. 

Mrs.  Charmian  London  expects  to  leave  soon 
for  an  extended  trip  to  Europe,  with  London  as 
her  objective. 

Mrs,  James  Leonard  is  passing  a  few  days  in 
San  Francisco,  on  her  way  to  her  home  in  Vir- 
ginia City.  She  is  the  guest  of  her  cousin,  Mrs. 
Alexander   Lilley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Grace  and  their  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Geraldine  Grace,  are  planning  a  trip  to 
the  Orient  and  will  leave  soon  after  the  holidays. 

Mrs.  Anne  Waters  Stimson  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  has  been  visiting  in  San  Francisco  for  some 
time,  left  the  end  of  the  week  for  her  home  in 
the    south. 

Miss  Marion  Fitzhugh  left  last  Friday  for  New 
York  to  attend  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Anne   Morgan   workers. 

Mrs.  Miller  Graham  of  Santa  Barbara  has  leased 
her  home  to  former  Senator  William  Clark  of 
New  York  and  Butte,  Montana,  who  will  take  pos- 
session of  it  in  the  spring. 


At  the  Palace. 
Dr.  David  Bergstrom  and  Mme.  Bergstrom 
arrived  at  the  Palace  Hotel  early  in  the  week, 
en  route  from  the  Orient  to  their  home  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden.  Dr.  Bergstrom  is  the 
Swedish  Ambassador  to  China.  Other  Palace 
guests  include  Prince  Sasha  of  Thurn  and 
Taxis,  registering  from  Czecho-Slovakia;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Van  Dyke  and  daughter, 
Honolulu;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  R.  Bourne,  Ma- 
nila ;  Dr.  Galen  D.  Litchfield,  Hankow,  China ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Shackleford,  returning 
from  China  to  their  home  in  New  York  City, 
and  Mr.  S.  Lea  Smith,  London. 


At  the  St.  Francis. 

The  Garden  and  Fable  Room  of  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis  were  gay  with  many  small  par- 
ties on  Monday.  Mrs.  George  Cameron  was 
there  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Joseph  O.  Tobin, 
who  has  just  returned  from  Europe.  One  of 
the  groups  included  Miss  Frances  Ames,  Miss 
Josephine  Drown,  and  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn, 

Miss  Helen  Garrett,  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  and 
Mrs.  Stewart  S.  Lowery  were  at  one  of  the 
tables.  Mrs.  William  Sproule  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Sharp  were  with  a  small  group.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton,  who  have 
taken  apartments  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  for 
the  winter,  had  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear  with 
them.  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  and  Mrs.  Preston 
Drown  were  together,  and  other  small  parties 
included  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mrs.  Walter 
Filer,  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Porter,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker  and  Mrs.  Harry 
H.   Scott. 

Mr,  Henry  T.  Scott  was  host  at  a  luncheon 
in  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Monday,  honoring 
Mr.  J,  Sloat  Fassett  of  Elmira,  New  York, 
former  United  States  congressman.  The 
guests  included  Mr.  John  Drum,  Mr.  Joseph 
Redding,  Mr.  J.  D.  Grant,  Mr.  F.  B.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  R.  B.  Hale, 
Mr.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  C.  E.  Green,  Mr.  R. 
W.  Hopkins  and  Judge  William  C.  Van  Fleet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Schwab  entertained 
at  a  dinner  party  in  the  St.  Francis  on  Satur- 
day evening  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Tynan,  who  were  married  a  few  days  ago. 
The  party  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Tynan,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Christy,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Kirchen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Fos- 
ter, Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Green,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Gunn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M,  R.  Ward  and 
Mr.  R.  B.  Hill. 


Wool  Crepes. 

Steady   rise    o£    consumer    interest   in   wool 

crepes    is    reported    here    by    both    exclusive 

dressmaking    supply    houses    and    dress    goods 

buyers    of    department    stores,    says    the    New 


GREATEST 

SHOW 

wTOWN 


New 
Niunbers 
EveryMght 

Undoubtedly  the  finest  hotel 
performance  ever  presented-  A 
bevy  of  really  beautiful  girls  ap- 
pearingin  twenty  sparklingnum- 
bers— musical  and  dancing.  Each 
evening's  performance  continues 
with  intermissions  but  without 
repetition  from  seven  to  one. 
Dancing  between  numbers. 

Special  dinner  in  the  Palm 
Court  every  evening  except  Sun' 
day  J4.oo,including  cover  charge. 
Also  a  la  carte.  Cover  charge 
after  9  p.  M.  $1.50. 


^ 
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York  Times.  With  the  former  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  place  a  fine  grade  of  wool 
canton  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  the  draping 
woolens  that  are  in  demand  for  fall  and  win- 
ter frocks.  These  fabrics  are  shown  in  sev- 
eral weights,  the  heaviest  having  elaborate 
embellishments  of  wool  embroidery.  Executed 
by  hand,  these  decorations  are  in  two  or  three 
shades  of  one  color  in  the  "tone  on  tone" 
effect  now  in  vogue. 

A  firm,  close  weave  of  greater  weight  than 
has  heretofore  been  favored  in  this  country 
is  sent  over  by  Rodier  as  one  of  his  Balkan 
stripe  Crepelia  features.  This  follows  the 
Moroccan  movement  in  the  weave,  with 
broken  stripes  of  fine  scarlet,  peacock  green. 
and  gold  paralleling  each  other  on  a  black 
ground  at  intervals  of  two  inches.  This 
novelty,  being  of  heavier  weight  than  crepes 
of  domestic  production,  is  said  to  suggest  pos- 
sibilities for  spring  wraps   and  suits. 

The  dress  goods  buyer  of  a  leading  depart- 
ment store,  who  has  for  some  time  regarded 
wool  crepe  both  in  its  Canton  and  Moroccan 
versions  as  affording  possibilities  for  fall,  said 
yesterday  that  a  certain  firm  quality  of  wool 
crepe,  thirty-eight  inches  in  width  and  sold  at 
$2  a  yard,  was  among  the  best  selling  fabrics 
of  his  department  during  September,  follow- 
ing extremely  good  sales  in  August.  The 
colors  in  the  strongest  demand  in  their  order 
are  beige,  cocoa,  seal  brown,  rust,  burgundy, 
jade,  and  navy. 


According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
flock  masters  have  found  that  heavy  feeding 
of  ewes  increases  the  tendency  to  twin 
lambing. 


JOHN  McCALLAN 

Notary   Public  and   U.    S.    Customs  Notary 

34    MONTGOMERY    STREET 

Near   Sutter— Phone   Sutter  6195 

Residence,    Sutter    Hotel,    corner    Kearny    and 

Sutter  Streets 
Phone — Sutter    3060 


BRIDGE  INSTRUCTION 


For  appointment  and  terms  phone 

WHITCOMB  HOTELfilor^EISEiM.^SEARS 
Market  510  sSi    .slh  Suller.2760 


f:St  LIP-READING 

FOR  THE  HARD  OF  HEARING 

MISS    KENFIELD  MRS.    POINDEXTER 

Co-Principals 
Demonstration     classes     Tuesday,     7:45     p.     m. 
Friday,     10 :  30     a,     m.       Representing     Nitchie 
School  of  New  York.     Awarding  Nitchie  Nor- 
ma!    Diploma. 

916  Shreve  Bldg.         Ph.  Kearny  1666 

Berkeley    Branch — 107    Wright   Building 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porchea. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Mariak  L.  Chauberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  548,  Santa  Babbara,  Cal. 


FERNAC  SCHOOLjOF  LANGUAGES 

Class  or  Private  Instructions 

Prepares  for  All  Colleges 

Kohler  &  Chase  Bldg.  26  O'Farrell  St. 

Phone  Douglas  6732 


MOST  BEAUTIFUL 

Rota-Gravure 
Section 

in  the  world 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Colored  Officer— Eyes  right !  Black  Private 
—You  am,  like  hell.— PeHn  State  Froth, 

Teacher.— Where  were  you  born?  Little 
Girl — I  wasn't  born  at  all ;  have  a  stepmother. 
—Life. 

"Did  you  break  this  dish,  N"orah?"  "No, 
mum,  I  only  dropped  it."— Bostoti  Evening 
Transcript. 

Every  man  is  his  own  ancestor  and  his  own 
heir;  he  devises  his  own  future  and  inherits 
his  own  past. — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

Salesman — I'm  selling  quite  a  lot  of  these 
ties  this  year,  sir.  Brummel — Really!  Dashed 
clever  of  you,  I'm  sure ! — London  Opinion. 

Small  Winifred  (seeing  the  row  of  tellers 
and  cashiers  behind  their  barred  -windows) — 
An'  what  do  they  feed'   em,   mother? — Judge. 

"What  makes  you  think  his  love  is  waning?" 
"After  he'd  said  good-night  for  the  last  time, 
he  didn't  come  back  to  kiss  me." — Cornell 
Widow. 

"October,"  says  a  press  humorist,  "is  sum- 
mer's colored  supplement."  Then  November 
must  be  its  Congressional  Record. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Army  Dentist — My  man,  you  don't  have  to 
pay  for  work  in  the  army.  Buck — Aw,  I  aint 
gonna  pay ;  I'm  just  countin'  my  money  be- 
fore I  take  gas. — Judge. 

"A  motor  truck  smashed  the  baby  carriage 
to  smithereens,  mum."  "Horrors!  Was  the 
baby  hurt  ?"  "You're  mighty  lucky,  mum. 
He  was  kidnapped  only  five  minutes  before." 
—Life. 

"I  know  something  I  won't  tell,"  sang  a 
little  girl,  as  little  girls  do.  "Never  mind, 
child,"  said  the  old  bachelor.  "You'll  get 
over  that  when  you're  a  little  older." — Topeka 
Capital. 

"How  do  you  like  your  new  chief,  Mollie?" 
"Not  so  bad,  only  he's  so  bigoted."  "How 
d'you  mean,  bigoted?"  "He  seems  to  think 
that  words  can  only  be  spelled  his  way." — 
London  Opinion. 

Doctor — Yes,  I  think  she  will  be  all  right 
now  with  these  glasses.  Mother — I  should 
hope  so.  They  cost  me  17  shillings,  and  she's 
the  only  one  in  the  family  as  can  see  through 
'em. — Punch. 

Bannon — So  you  bought  an  expensive  and 
complicated  radio  outfit?  Audio-frequency 
amplification,  super-regeneration,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Shannon — Yes;  and  then  I  saw 
those  pictures  of  schoolboy  amateurs  in  the 
radio  magazines,  and  now  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
stolen   a  baby's  rattle. — Judge. 

The  Student — Say,  Myrtle,  this  Honor  Sys- 
tem is  sure  some  stunt.  Yesterday  the  Prof, 
calls  my  rummate  up  to  the  desk  an'  says, 
"Look  here,  Mr.  Dummer,  what  authority  was 
you  quoting  ?  Almost  every  sentence  in  your 
paper  is   enclosed  in   quotation   marks."     An' 
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Bill  says  back:  "Between  you  an'  me,  Prof., 
I  was  quotin'  the  fellow  next  to  me." — Yale 
Record. 

Mrs.  McTavish — What's  "Metapheesics," 
guid  man?  Mr.  McTavish — Weel,  when  the 
pairty  wha  listens  disna  ken  what  the  pairty 
wha's  speakin'  means,  an'  when  the  pairty 
wha's  speakin'  disna  ken  what  he's  blethering 
aboot  himself,  that's  metapheesics. — Punch. 


THE  ROSE  OF  ENGLAND. 


That  the  rose  is  the  national  flower  of  Eng- 
land and  was  accepted  as  such  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  of  the  roses,  when  the  red 
rose  of  Lancaster  and  the  white  rose  of  York 
were  united  by  the  marriage  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  warring  houses,  most 
readers  of  history  know,  says  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star.  How  this  flower  came  to  be 
the  badge  of  either  house,  not  many  people 
even  guess.  The  few  students  who  suppose 
they  know  its  history  say  that  the  white  rose 
came  to  the  house  of  York  through  the  family 
of  Clifford,  whose  device  it  had  long  been 
and  beyond  whom  it  can  not  be  traced.  The 
red  rose,  it  is  supposed,  dates  back  to  Eleanor 
of  Provence,  queen  of  Henry  III,  and  i.vas 
her  personal  device,  assumed  for  love  of  the 
beautiful  Provence  roses  of  her  native  duchy 
and  transmitted  to  her  descendants  of  Lan- 
caster. 

But  of  late  years  devoted  students  of  his- 
toric traditions  have  brought  to  light  a  new 
and  picturesque  origin  of  the  national  flower 
of  England.  The  story  was  obtained  in  a 
chateau  of  the  little  town  of  Provins,  France^ 
According  to  it,  the  red  rose  of  England  was 
never  a  Provence  rose,  but  instead  was  a  rose 
of  Provins. 

Now,  the  chateau  of  Provins  belonged  cen- 
turies ago  to  the  counts  of  Champagne,  and 
in  the  time  of  the  fourth  crusade  one  of  these 
counts,  called  Thibaut  the  Troubadour,  became 
a  crusader  and  visited  the  Holy  Land. 

On  his  return  he  brought  to  his  wife  a  rose 
bush  with  a  splendid  crimson  flower — the  rose 
of  Sharon — and  this  was  planted  in  the  castle 
garden,  where  it  grew  and  flourished. 

Soon  it  spread  to  the  neighboring  gardens 
and  the  town  became  famous  for  roses. 
Wreaths  for  the  great  church  festivals  were 
made  from  these  roses  from  the  Holy  Land  ; 
they  were  used  to  grace  all  gala  occasions, 
and  the  good  French  housewives  even  turned 
them  to  more  practical  account.  Thej'  made 
such  an  appetizing  delicacy  from  rose  leaves 
put  up  with  sugar  or  syrup  that  its  fame 
spread  far  beyond  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, and  it  commanded  a  ready  sale  through- 
out the  entire  region  under  the  name  of  con- 
ser\-es  de  roses  de  Provins. 

A  generation  later  the  prosperity  of  the 
town  received  a  sad  shock  and  the  preserving 
industry  no  doubt  suffered  with  the  other  in- 
dustries of  the  citizens. 

Provins  had  a  mayor  of  such  oppressive 
views  on  the  labor  question  that  he  ventured 
to  ring  the  great  curfew  bell,  which  ended 
the  working  day,  an  hour  later  than  had  been 
customary. 

This  the  work  people  would  not  endure. 
They  mobbed  the  unpopular  magistrate  and 
killed  him  in  his  own  house.  They  did  not 
stop  to  consider  the  possible  consequences  of 
such  an  act.  The  line  of  the  counts  of 
Champagne  had  become  extinct,  but  Blanche. 
the  widow  of  the  last  one,  had  married  Ed- 
mund Crouchback,  first  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
who  promptly  undertook  to  punish  the  unruly 
inhabitants. 

He  made  such  a  havoc  that  the  town  never 
recovered  from  it,  and  had  even  to  submit  to 
having  a  new  bell  made  and  named  Guil- 
lonette,    in    honor    of    the    murdered    mayor. 
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Guillaume.  This  bell,  after  six  centuries, 
still  rings  the  curfew  in  Provins  every  night. 
When  Edmund  went  back  to  England,  leaving 
misery,  povert>',  and  terrified  quiet  behind 
him,  he  carried  home  two  relics.  One  was 
the  yard  measure,  which  for  many  years  was 
in  France  peculiar  to  Provins ;  the  other  was 
the  crimson  rose,  which  through  him  became 
the  rose  of  Lancaster. 

The  heraldic  rose  of  England  is  still  of 
blended  red  and  white,  significant  of  the  union 
of  the  two  great  houses ;  but  as  Lancaster 
was  victorious  in  battle,  so  also  is  the  red  rose 
the  victor  in  popular  favor,  and  it  is  of  that, 
not  of  the  stiff  parti-colored  rosette  of  the 
British  coat-of-arms,  that  one  thinks  as  the 
emblem  and  flower  of  that  nation. 

The  old  French  crusader's  holy  rose — the 
rose  of  Sharon,  the  rose  of  Provins — became 
the  rose  of  England. 


Lincolniads. 

In  examining  more  than  14,000  books  and 
documents  about  Abraham  Lincoln  the  re- 
searchers for  the  Rockett-Lincoln  Film  Com- 
pany have  amassed  almost  countless  odds  and 
ends  of  facts — little  things — that  go  to  make 
up  the  sum  total  of  Lincolniana,  says  the 
Washington  Star.     Do  you  know  these  ? 

He  had  a  good  singing  voice  and  loved  to 
sing  as  he  drove  through  the  country — a  habit 
of  the  pioneers. 

He  loved  animals  and  birds,  but  did  not  care 
particularly  for  flowers.  He  said  he  had  had 
no  time  to   study  them. 

The  first  and  only  steamboat  that  ever  navi- 
gated the  Sangamon  River  was  piloted  by 
Lincoln. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  of  Quaker  stock  and 
proud  of  it. 

During  his  residence  in  Indiana  he  bor- 
rowed and  read  every  book  within  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles   of  his  home. 

He  stood  6  feet  4  with  his  boots  and  could 
lift  a  thousand  pounds. 

His  chief  recreation  after  he  became  Presi- 
dent w^as  to  read  the  books  of  American 
humorists  and  Shakespeare.  These  were  his 
safety   valves. 

The  boy  Lincoln's  first  job  was  to  tote  corn 
to  Hodgen's  mill,  near  his  boyhood  home  in 
Kentuckj^  Later  he  was  a  mill  hand  in 
Cameron  &  Offut's  mill  at  N^ew  Salem, 
Illinois. 

At  fift>'-two   he   became   President. 

At  twenty-six  young  Lincoln  was  saddled 
with  a  debt  of  $1100  that  he  did  not  really 
owe  and  was  not  morally  bound  to  pay,  but 
he  did  pay  in  full  with  high  interest  after  a 


struggle  of  many  years.  He  told  Leonard 
Swett  that  this  debt  was  the  greatest  obstacle 
of  his  life. 

As  a  Doy,  youth,  and  man,  Lincoln  was  a 
favorite  with  women.  They  all  liked  him — 
old  and  young.  He  had  three  "love  affairs," 
and  there  was  never  a  tenderer  lover,  more 
devoted  husband,  nor  a  more  patient  and 
loving   daddy. 

As  war  President  he  had  an  uncanny  in- 
sight into  military  affairs  and  would  doubt- 
less have  been  as  great  a  commander  as 
statesman. 


A  car  has  been  designed  for  distributing 
stone  dust  in  coal  mines  to  prevent  explosions, 
says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  Much 
coal  dust  lodges  on  the  "ribs"  of  coal-mine 
tunnels  and  in  crannies  of  the  rough-hewn 
walls.  Currents  of  air  created  by  trains  of 
coal-cars  passing  through,  or  by  other  means, 
constantly  blow  it  about.  When  the  coal  dust 
is  mixed  with  air  it  becomes  a  dangerous  ex- 
plosive. Accordingly,  resort  is  had  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  blowing  stone-dust  over  the  walls 
and  ribs  of  the  tunnels.  The  same  air-cur- 
rents that  scatter  the  coal  dust  distribute  with 
it  the  stone  dust,  which,  mixed  with  the  coal 
dust,  renders  the  latter  non-inflammable.  A 
conical  receptacle  is  filled  with  stone  dust, 
which  is  discharged  through  a  hose,  a  gaso- 
line engine  actuating  an  air-blast  that  drives 
it  out  in  a  dense  and  powerful  stream. 
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the  means  of  people  of  moderate  cir- 
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A  stone  edifice,  highly  artistic  in  ap- 
pearance, containing  a  magnificent 
chapel.  Eleven  Tomb  Rooms,  425 
Crypts. 
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yumps."     The  interval  was  spanned  with  speeches,  the 
roadway  was  paved  with  business  men's  lunches,  and 
the  structure  supplied  with  a  ballast  deck  ballasted  with 
press  agents'  epigrams — slogans,  they  are  called.     En- 
thusiasm welled  from  depths  below  the  limit  of  caisson 
work;  and  the  spacious  gestures  of  post-prandial  elo- 
quence  easily   wafted  the   steel   and   stone   into   place. 
And  where  is  that  beauteous  fabric  of  a  dream  today? 
They  have  moved  it  to  the  Golden  Gate,  where  it  is 
higher,  broader,  more  beautiful  than  before,  and  even 
less  substantial.     They  speak  of  a  suspension  span  be- 
yond anything  heretofore  deemed  possible.     They  talk 
of  steel  towers  higher  than  the  one  Eiffel  built  at  Paris 
— and  they  would  need  to  be.     They  talk  of  the  vast 
traffic  to  roll  over  it  and  give  financial  support  to  its 
seventeen-and-a-half-million  capital ;  an  endless  proces- 
sion of  automobiles   from  Petaluma,   Santa  Rosa,   Se- 
bastopol  and  Guerneville,  with  occupants  coming  into 
town  to  the  movies.    They  talk  of  its  tremendous  adver- 
tising  value,    and    the   glittering   eye    of   the    Ancient 
Mariner  dulls  to  gray  agate  beside  the  fires  of  enthusi 
asm  ignited  by  the  thought.     And  there  is  the  main 
trouble  with  it :  advertising.     Is  it  better  to  be  adver 
tised  by  the  things  we  talk  about,  or  by  the  things  we 
do?    Enthusiasm  over  such  a  large  project  may  inflame 
the  soul  awhile,  but  in  the  end  it  burns  down  to  ashes, 
and  leaves  the  hard-headed  business  man  we  should  like 
to  attract  rather  chilly  for  the  contrast.     There  is  one 
bridge  project  that  is  possible,  and  that  is  the  one  for 
Carquinez  Straits.     But  let  us  not  build  too  many  of 
these  long-span  rainbows  across  the  bay.    They  tend  to 
make  optimism  a  cheap  commodity.     If  you  want  to 
advertise  a  city  to  those  that  really  count  in  its  com- 
mercial and  industrial  development,  the  best  bait  you 
can  use  is  a  low  tax  rate.     But  it  isn't  enough  just  to 
talk  about  it — you  have  to  prove  it. 
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Bridging  the  Bay. 

San  Francisco  is  enjoying  a  revival  of  interest  in 
bridge  projects,  and  as  a  diversion  of  the  early  winter 
season  it  is  probably  as  good  as  indoor  golf.  Our  win- 
ters are  not  severe,  and  bridging  offers  opportunity  to 
committees  and  commissions  to  get  a  good  deal  of  fresh 
air  examining  sites.  It  even  looks  as  though  some  of 
this  activity  might  have  tangible  effect  in  the  form  of 
the  Dumbarton  Bridge,  which  may  prove  a  possibility 
and  a  feasibility.  If  so,  it  will  be  some  gain,  although 
not  so  much  as  the  projectors  of  the  bridge  scheme 
hoped  at  first.  It  is  about  a  year  now  since  the  "bridge 
the  bay"  fever  culminated.  We  were  bridging  the  bay 
in  any  direction,  at  any  place,  regardless  of  length  of 
span,  depth  of  water,  or  character  of  bottom.  Some 
of   our   enthusiasts   made   it   to   Goat   Island   in   "two 


An  Impending  Mine  Disaster. 

After  three  months  the  special  committee  appointed 
to  investigate  the  Argonaut  mine  fire  finds  that  the 
cause  of  that  piteous  tragedy  is  still  unknown.  And 
now  that  the  affair  has  had  time  to  give  place  as  a 
public  sensation  to  the  escape  of  the  hammer  mur- 
deress, the  liberation  of  Madelynne  Obenchain,  the  elec- 
tion of  some  radicals  to  Congress,  the  remarriage  of 
Professor  Tiernan  and  the  latest  bootleg  scandal,  the 
California  mineral  industry  ought  to  feel  secure  against 
hysterical  efforts  to  make  mining  as  safe  by  law  as 
though  no  mining  were  done.  But  though  the  first 
impression  of  the  disaster  has  passed  from  the  public 
mind,  and  people  in  general  would  now  be  disposed  to 
view  the  matter  calmly,  it  is,  unfortunately,  possible 
for  politicians  to  make  political  hay  by  reviving  the 
distressing  emotions  it  first  awoke  and  getting  their 
names  on  some  bill  or  other  which  will  appear  to  cure 
another  capitalistic  evil.  We  are  always  cursed  with 
demagogues  willing  to  destroy  the  public  welfare  for 
their  individual  gain. 

At  present  the  industrial  accident  commission  and  the 
California  Metal  and  Mineral  Producers'  Association 
are  working  to  improve  laboring  conditions  and  safety 
regulations  in  California  mines.  They  know  what  they 
are  doing,  and  are,  together,  the  proper  agency  for 
elaborating  methods  that  will  be  truly  helpful,  if  any 
are  needed.  It  is  not  likely  that  new  legislation  would 
prove  at  all  so.  It  is  still  less  likely  that  either  gold 
mining  or  fly  fishing  or  mumbly  peg  can  ever  be  made 
perfectly  safe  for  those  engaged  in  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  gold  mining  as  at  present  conducted  and  as  it  has 
been  conducted  since  gold  was  found  in  California, 
would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  safest  of  occupations,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  fire  risk  is  involved.  Death  by  fire 
is  horrible,  but  every  once  in  a  while  it  occurs,  in  spite 
of  all  humanity  can  do,  to  dozens,  or  hundreds,  in  a  the- 
atre, or  a  hotel,  or  to  some  individual  trapped  under  an 
automobile.  Only  sixty-four  men  have  died  by  fire  in 
mines  in  this  state  since  1849 — sixty-four  more  than  one 


wishes  had  died  that  way,  but  when  one  considers  the 
numbers  that  have  been  engaged  in  mining  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia, it  would  appear  from  such  statistics,  if  statistics 
ever  show  anything,  that  a  man  in  a  mine  is  at  least  as 
safe  as  a  man  in  an  automobile.  Both  should  be  made 
safer  than  they  are,  if  possible.  But  no  road  regulations 
human  intelligence  can  formulate  will  wholly  prevent 
defective  driving  or  defectives  from  driving;  and  no 
laws  the  legislature  can  pass  will  ever  put  brains  and 
pluck  and  presence  of  mind  into  a  mine  superintendent 
that  lacks  those  qualities  and  has  been  rattled  by  an 
emergency. 

The  subject  is  too  complex  for  legislation,  which  must 
be  as  general  as  possible  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
constitutionality;  for  no  two  mines  are  alike.  Blanket 
laws  are  impracticable,  and  rules  must  be  made  for  one 
mine  that  would  be  dangerous,  or  impossible,  or  pro- 
hibitive of  operation,  in  another.  It  is  claimed,  and  in 
the  confusion  of  legislation  on  every  subject  under  the 
sun  we  do  not  doubt  it,  that  there  are  enough  laws  on 
the  statute  books  now,  and  sufficient  regulatory  power 
in  the  industrial  accident  commission,  to  establish  any 
corrective  measures  that  really  promise  correction.  We 
do  not  need  confiscatory  statutes  whose  real  object  will 
be,  not  the  safety  of  the  miners,  but  the  promotion  of 
the  political  fortunes  of  some  member  of  the  legislature. 
We  can  imagine  legislative  impositions  valuable  for 
rabble-rousing  purposes,  such  as  steel  "timbering"  and 
bulkheading,  that  would  make  gold  mining  cost  more 
than  gold  is  worth,  as  it  is  now  in  many  abandoned 
mines,  and  thus  drive  the  miners  out  into  the  world  to 
run  the  hazards  of  sleeping  in  hotels,  sitting  in  theatres, 
and  crossing  streets  where  automobiles  are  traveling 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  We  can  not  get  entire 
safety,  either  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  bowels  of  it,  or  in 
the  air.  Once  on  a  time  a  sailor  in  this  port  fell  from 
the  main  truck  through  an  open  hatch,  struck  some  soft 
cargo,  and  got  up  and  went  about  his  work.  That  night 
he  fell  out  of  his  bunk,  two  feet  from  the  floor,  and 
broke  his  neck.  No  legislation  could  have  saved  him, 
except  a  law  to  have  everybody  tied  in  his  bed,  and  we 
hardly  think  paternalism  is  going  that  far,  although  we 
are  not  sure — if  Senator  La  FoUette  reads  this  he  may 
introduce  a  bill  to  provide  sailors  with  cradles. 

Much  has  been  done,  and  more  may  be,  to  make  in- 
dustry less  hazardous;  but  the  politician  that  promises 
to  make  any  industry  safe  by  legislation  is  a  hum- 
bug, because  life  itself  can  not  be  made  safe.  We 
have,  however,  plenty  of  humbugs.  Already  there  are 
rumblings  of  legislation  threatening  the  mining  in- 
dustry. But  the  special  commission  that  investigated 
the  Argonaut  mine  tragedy  says  existing  laws  are  ade- 
quate and  it  is  unnecessary  to  adopt  more.  The  com- 
mittee consists  of  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann,  W,  J.  Loring, 
and  J.  C.  Williams. 


Into  the  Black  Sea. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  merchant  marine  (which  is  not  a 
bright  prospect  just  now)  the  seas  of  the  world  should 
be  open  to  it.  That  is  not  jingoism,  or  chauvinism. 
If  we  are  to  send  our  keels  and  our  property  abroad 
upon  the  waters,  we  must  have  the  right  to  protect  them 
wherever  they  go,  practically  speaking.  If  our  mer- 
chantmen are  to  be  invited  into  the  bear  trap  of  the 
Black  Sea,  our  warships  as  well  must  have  access  to  if 
because  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound 
of  cure,  and  the  presence  of  force,  exhibited  to  peoples 
that  seem  to  understand  little  else  as  yet,  may  prevent, 
and  probably  would  prevent,  aggressions  and  provoca- 
tions that  without  it  might  precipitate  another  war. 

If  these  propositions  are  true  they  are  ample  ground 
for  the  stand  our  "observer,"  Richard  Washburn  Child, 
has  taken  at  the  Lausanne  conference.  It  looks  as 
though  a  sort  of  "deal"  had  been  made,  and  an  excellent 
one  for  both  parties.  Lord  Curzon  wanted  armed 
vessels  admitted  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  Soviet  repre- 
sentative, acting  on  the  socialist  principle  that  England 
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was  a  capitalist  country  and  anything  it  wanted  was 
nefarious,  opposed  Curzon  on  the  ostensible  ground  that 
if  England  got  her  warships  into  the  Black  Sea  they 
would  be  used  to  extend  British  imperialism  and  British 
capitalism  in  that  region.  Hardly  anything  could  be 
imagined  more  beneficial  to  the  aforesaid  region,  but 
that  is  a  consideration  that  would  hardly  appeal  to  a 
socialist.  However,  it  is  unfortunately  probable  tliat 
the  Soviet  fears  are  vain.  The  stupendous  fabric  of 
the  British  Empire  has  grown  too  tenuous  for  safety, 
as  it  is.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  British  states- 
manship would  seek  a  still  further  extension  when  it 
has  recently  given  signs  of  a  tendency  toward  con- 
traction. But  the  Soviets  might  well  fear  one  thing: 
that  if  British  warships  are  to  be  given  the  right  to 
go  into  the  Black  Sea  it  will  be  extremely  difficulty  to 
get  them  out.  And  that  would  not  be  a  bad  arrange- 
ment, either. 

The  United  States  representative  has  put  in  a  claim 
for  the  "open  door"  in  Turkey,  as  one  of  those  legiti- 
mate interests  of  his  country  he  was  sent  to  guard,  if 
he  could.  Curzon,  who  really  is  not  much  of  a  diplomat 
when  you  consider  his  past  performances  in  India,  is 
quite  amiable  about  it  and  ready  in  acquiescence,  and 
with  England  and  the  United  States  joined  on  a  point 
of  policy  there  is  little  for  the  other  conferees  to  do 
except  agree— including  Turkey,  which  is  willing,  hoping 
for  American  help.  And  when  it  comes  to  the  admis- 
sion of  warships  through  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Bosphorus,  there  is  a  singleness  of  opinion  again  be- 
tween the  British  official  and  the  American  unofficial 
representatives.  It  appears  to  be  more  than  coin- 
cidence; it  looks  like  a  trade,  and  if  it  is  a  trade,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  trades  made  in  the  turbulent  market  of 
European  peace.  Turkey  will  lose  nothing  by  it,  the 
Russians  have  nothing  substantial  to  fear  from  it,  and 
the  Black  Sea  peoples  have  a  great  deal  to  gain,  because 
without  naval  policing  of  their  ports  and  shores  trade 
with  the  West  will  not  go  on  to  any  great  extent,  but 
only  in  a  small,  extortionate,  and  not  very  beneficial 
way. 

The  Black  Sea  reaches  far  into  Asia,  and  its  basin 
offers  the  best  and  cheapest  sort  of  transportation 
service  to  and  from  a  vast  and  almost  virgin  area. 
From  Batum,  at  its  eastern  end,  cargoes  of  goods  from 
Persia,  Turkestan,  and  China  itself  could  be  shipped 
to  New  York  (or  even  San  Francisco)  without  break- 
ing bulk.  Return  cargoes  of  tools  and  farm  machinery 
and  rails  and  locomotives  could  be  distributed  to  all 
Central  Asia,  as  well  as  to  the  greater  part  of  European 
Russia.  The  imagination  wearies  and  tends  to  falter 
before  the  future  possibilities  of  such  traffic.  And  its 
present  is  not  so  bad,  either. 

The  condition  of  the  Black  Sea  peoples  is  peculiar. 
Inhabiting  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  the  earth  for 
ages,  they  have  made  little  of  their  opportunities.  They 
need  Western  commerce  and  Western  commercialism 
to  set  their  feet  in  the  paths  of  progress.  They  lack  so 
much;  and  the  United  States  can  supply  it,  or  could, 
if  our  merchants  are  awake,  if  we  have  a  merchant 
marine,  and  if  we  are  given  a  sufficient  navy  for  pro- 
tection with  the  right  to  go  where  the  protection  is 
needed.  Stupendous  opportunities  will  open,  as  always 
in  a  region  of  great  but  undeveloped  resources.  There 
will  be  railways  to  construct,  mines  to  work,  streams 
to  hitch  up  electrically,  in  time  factory  plants  to  build 
and  equip — all  calling  for  vast  supplies  of  material  and 
small  armies  of  our  driving  young  technicians.  There 
are  peoples  to  be  supplied,  equipped,  and  taught,  to 
be  worked  over  in  the  labors  of  peace  from  the  con- 
dition of  scanty  fighting  tribes  into  that  of  comfortable, 
stodgy  burghers  and  agriculturalists,  detestable  to  the 
socialists,  but  comfortable  and  helpful  to  themselves. 
In  fact,  the  socialists  and  "progressives"  may  be  trusted 
to  foam  at  the  mouth  about  it,  and  do  much  talking 
about  "exploitation,"  but  such  is  the  way  of  the  de- 
velopment of  human  happiness,  and  we  doubt  if  there 
can  ever  be  any  other  that  is  worth  while.  Oh,  yes; 
and  there  will  have  to  be  banks,  in  all  the  sinfulness  they 
represent  to  the  socialistic  and  non-partisan  imagina- 
tion. But  probably  the  English  will  attend  to  those. 
They  have  a  way  of  starting  banks  abroad  that  are 
quite  helpful  to  dividends  at  home. 

To  such  rich  opportunities  America  should  have  as 
ready  access  as  any  other  country,  and  to  the  extent  to 
which  American  citizens  care  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
That  is  a  national  interest  which  seems  to  have  been 
very  weh  looked  after  at  Lausanne.  Our  "observer" 
seems  competent  to  observe,  and  under  instructions 
II     capable  State  Department  he  also  seems  com- 


petent to  get  what  we  require.  And  the  English  are 
evidently  disposed  to  meet  us  half  way  and  take  an 
even  chance  with  us  in  Black  Sea  trade  and  develop- 
ment. They  should  be.  They  have  been  at  the  game 
much  longer  than  our  people  have,  and  will  have  no 
trouble  holding  their  own.  We  shall  have  to  hustle; 
but  the  game  is  worth  while. 


Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau. 

And  now  not  only  can  it  be  told,  but  it  is  being  told. 
The  world  may  owe  that  to  the  political  retirement  of 
Lloyd  George.  He  feels  free  to  make  answer  to 
Clemenceau,  and  it  draws  quick  fire  from  Premier 
Poincare.  No  one  ever  accused  Lloyd  George  of  a 
lack  of  sagacity,  but  he  would  have  lacked  it  utterly  if 
he  had  thought  Poincare  would  stand  mute  under 
charges  that  France  is  wedded  to  militarism,  and  re- 
jected British  guaranties  of  protection  in  order  to  have 
an  excuse  to  start  a  war  of  conquest  on  Germany. 

To  such  charges  Poincare  has  two  retorts,  either  of 
which  seems  to  be,  at  this  writing,  a  good  defense. 
First,  he  says  there  is  no  party  in  France  that  seeks 
to  promote  a  war  of  aggression.  We  believe  that. 
France  does  not  want  German  territory  if  she  can  ob- 
tain her  dues  without  taking  it.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
she  wants  the  troublesome  German  population  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  But  she  is  trying  to  wrench 
from  a  welching  nation  the  damages  to  which  she  is 
entitled  and  the  damages  she  must  have  to  save  her 
from  bankruptcy  and  general  ruin,  and  in  that  effort 
the  British  have  not  thus  far  been  conspicuously  help- 
ful.   After  four  years  of  peace  the  monstrous  injustice 
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toward  the  promotion  of  more  amiable  sentiments.  The 
peoples  live  too  near  one  another  to  be  really  friendly. 
Amateur  sociologists  that  think  it  would  be  beautiful 
for  everybody  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  aft"airs  of  his  next- 
door  neighbor  ought  to  see  in  the  present  European 
situation  that  mixing  too  much  with  your  next-door 
neighbor  is  not  promotive  of  the  best  neighborly  rela- 
tions. Some  of  our  best  neighbors  are  those  that  live 
across  town. 

Finally,  France  did  not  reject  the  guaranty,  according 
to  Poincare — merely  asked  that  it  be  cleared  of  its  ob- 
scurities and  obfuscations  and  general  diplomatic  fog, 
and  be  made  to  mean  something  definitive  and  particu- 
lar, especially  in  that  military  sense  which  just  now  is 
tragically  seen  to  be  the  really  necessary  sense  in 
European  affairs.  It  must  not  be  a  unilateral  arrange- 
ment tending  toward  a  position  of  vassalage,  but  a  con- 
vention of  equals,  with  teeth  in  it.  That  does  not  seem 
unreasonable,  and  France  can  not  rightly  be  blamed,  nor 
accused  of  militarism  and  imperialism  and  schemes  of 
conquest,  merely  because  she  sought  to  introduce  such 
stipulations. 

Meantime,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  perceptible 
weakening  of  the  French  determination  to  collect.  As 
has  been  remarked  before,  the  French  are  good  col- 
lectors. They  say  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  German  mora- 
torium, France  will  demand  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr 
Valley  as  a  guaranty — a  real  one.  And  that,  too,  seems 
not  unreasonable,  considering  the  credit  of  the  debtor. 


still  stands  of  a  ravaged  France,  and  a  Germany  whose 
mines,  workshops,  and  farms  are  intact  and  capable  of 
producing  the  wealth  to  repair  what  Germany  ruined. 
The  per  capita  tax  is  about  $13  in  Germany  and  about 
$45  in  France.  No  conferences,  no  diplomatic  subtle- 
ties, no  books  of  involuntarily  retired  statesmen;  can 
wipe  out  that  iniquity.  The  thing  stinks  to  Heaven. 
The  only  way  to  relieve  the  world  of  it,  and  of  its  cor- 
rupting encouragement  to  militarism,  is  for  Germany 
to  be  in  some  way  compelled  to  pay  the  bill. 

Poincare's  second  line  of  defense  is  as  good  as  his 
first.  He  says  in  effect  that  the  offer  made  by  the 
trading  Welshman  had  a  string  to  it,  and  the  guaranty 
in  it  was  not  reliable.  There  was  no  alliance  of  equals 
offered,  and  the  arrangement  had  a  time  limit  which 
might  be  reached  just  when  the  guaranty  was  needed 
most.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  French  dreaded  a  sort 
of  feudal  dependence  on  a  protector  who  should  have 
the  deciding  voice  in  certain  foreign  relations.  France 
did  not  care  to  be  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  pro- 
tectorate, or  to  give  Great  Britain  a  mandate  over  her 
as  though  she  were  a  helpless  and  semi-civilized 
country.  And  nobody  can  justly  blame  her  for  that,  or 
consider  her  thereby  estopped  from  all  effective  efforts 
to  collect  what  she  should  have.  Moreover,  while 
French  territory  might  have  appeared  safe  under  the 
terms  offered,  there  was  no  defense  against  indirect 
attack — attack,  for  example,  on  Poland,  whose  strength, 
now  that  Russia  has  eliminated  herself  from  the  old 
alliance,  is  a  part  of  French  security. 

Nothing  effective  was  oft'ered  to  offset  the  German 
desire  for  revenge,  and  the  growing  German  power, 
through  a  rising  birth  rate  of  fresh  cannon  fodder,  to 
seek  and  perhaps  to  obtain  that  revenge.  This  matter 
of  revenge  is  one  of  the  most  critical  elements  of  con- 
tinental politics.  Under  conditions  at  present  prevailing 
populations  are  growing  up  with  their  minds  and  in- 
tentions fixed  on  "getting  back"  at  other  populations. 
It  is  a  morbid  sentiment  that  takes  the  place  of  healthy 
patriotism.  It  obscures  morality  and  perverts  religion 
and  stifles  business.  Every  political  relation  is  cor- 
rupted by  it.  The  most  popular  leaders  of  thought,  ap- 
parently, are  going  to  be  the  demagogues  that  preach 
the  most  hate.  Reason,  consideration,  confidence,  gen- 
eral prosperity  growing  out  of  natural  commercial  rela- 
tions, are  being  sacrificed  to  this  ugly  and  venomous 
little  god.  It  will  be  fortunate  if  civilization  escapes 
being  part  of  the  sacrifice.     And  little   is  being   done 


Our  Best-Paid  Profession. 

The  mess  of  criminality  and  fanaticism  revealed  in 
this  city  by  the  Wilraot  trial  is  but  a  small  local  symp- 
tom of  a  national  corruption,  growing,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  out  of  the  effort  to  repress  the  natural 
propensities  of  the  people  toward  something  not  in  itself 
criminal,  but  only  made  so  by  statute.  The  Cabinet 
meeting  held  late  in  November  on  the  subject  of  Vol- 
stead violations,  and  the  President's  statement  fol- 
lowing, indicate  how  seriously  the  situation  is  being 
taken  at  Washington.  It  was  no  mere  concern  over 
drink  or  drinking,  or  minor  and  sporadic  breaches  of 
law,  that  called  forth  that  statement.  The  head  of  the 
nation  is  alarmed  by  a  condition  of  affairs  that  threatens 
the  national  life  more  seriously  than  drink,  more  seri- 
ously than  it  was  ever  threatened  by  the  liquor  interests 
when  those  interests  had  a  legal  status. 

The  truth  is  that  bootlegging  has  got  into  our  politics 
by  way  of,  first,  the  Volstead  Act,  and  second,  the  gen- 
eral enactment  of  state  enforcement  measures  such  as 
the  Wright  Act  of  California  imitates — statutes  under 
which  half  the  police  force  of  Chicago,  for  example, 
declared  itself  in  on  the  bootleg  graft.  There  never 
was  such  an  opportunity  for  unscrupulous  men  to  get 
rich ;  and  for  many  that  have  not  heretofore  been  un- 
scrupulous and  do  not  today  consider  themselves  crooks 
for  having  broken  an  oppressive  law.  Burglary  isn't 
in  it  with  this.  Selling  worthless  stock  to  widows  in 
hotel  lobbies  is  more  cruel  and  less  lucrative.  Boot- 
legging is  a  second  Klondike,  and  the  interest  in  it  is 
becoming  about  as  widespread.  And  the  thing  has  got 
itself  into  commerce  and  entrenched  itself  in  high 
finance  in  the  most  sinister  and  threatening  ways. 

In  many  states  the  subterranean  and  real  issue  in  the 
recent  elections  was  not  political,  but  the  mere  ques- 
tion which  group  of  politicians  should  have  the  boot- 
legging privilege.  That  was  more  important  to  them 
than  any  considerations  of  national  welfare  or  any- 
thing that  might  be  enacted  by  Congress.  There  was, 
naturally,  a  tremendous  amount  of  treachery  and 
double  crossing  which  has  laid  the  foundations  for  ven- 
dettas for  years  to  come,  vendettas  in  which  the  real 
interests  of  the  country  will  receive  about  as  much 
consideration  from  some  of  the  men  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  our  politics  as  they  would  from  warring 
tongs  in  Chinatown.  Many  respectable  banks  in  the 
East  are  loaded  up  with  bootleg  paper — notes  out  of 
which  bootleggers  buy  motor  boats  and  cars  and 
hire  crews,  and  generally  capitalize  rum  running.  It  is 
said  the  national  bank  examiners  have  found  dangerous 
amounts  of  these  "securities"  among  bank  assets;  and 
when  they  once  get  into  the  banks  in  any  considerable 
volume,  prosperity  demands  that  they  shall  be  made 
really  secure.  The  comptroller  of  the  currency  has 
been  doing  his  best  to  get  the  banks  to  disgorge  this 
sort  of  paper  gradually,  recognizing  that  the  thing  has 
gone  so  far  that  any  sudden  shut-down  on  it  might  start 
wide  trouble.  He  has  had  to  be  lenient,  and  so  has  the 
Treasury  Department  in  general;  for  innocent  de- 
positors and  stockholders  are  involved.     For  example, 
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one  small  bank  had  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
the  notes  of  a  rum  runner  importing  Spanish  wines. 
When  the  enforcement  agents  at  New  York  seized  a 
good  part  of  his  cargo  this  paper  became  relatively 
worthless,  and  it  was  evident  to  the  officials  that  unless 
its  value  could  be  restored  the  bank  would  smash,  and 
perhaps  pull  down  others.  So  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  consulted,  some  convenient  excuse  found, 
and  the  wine  released.  But  it  is  a  poor  way  to  govern 
the  country. 

In  Montana  there  were  two  Democratic  senators, 
and  as  a  Democrat  has  no  business  with  patronage  in  a 
Republican  year,  the  Republican  national  committee- 
man farmed  the  jobs.  That  of  prohibition  director  he 
took  for  his  very  own.  It  is  reported  that  business  was 
so  good  with  him  that  last  summer  he  was  suspended 
from  office,  and  later  he  was  indicted,  but  the  indict- 
ment was  not  returned  until  after  the  election. 

There  are  bootlegging  organizations  of  big  money 
and  big  business  and  daring  operatives,  that  are  na- 
tional in  scope  and  have  international  branches.  Their 
influence  on  the  national  life,  character,  and  policies 
must  be  as  terrible  as  it  is  wide.  They  enjoy  protection 
in  high  places  and  envy  in  low.  Honest  labor  no  longer 
yields  rewards  comparable  to  those  of  men  that  have 
quit  it  and  gone  into  law-breaking  as  a  business.  And 
in  the  next  generation  society  in  many  an  American 
city,  large  and  small,  is  going  to  be  dominated  by  the 
heiresses  of  the  great  bootlegging  fortunes  of  these 
years. 

The  thing  is  generally  demoralizing,  and  it  points 
straight  to  moral  and  political  catastrophe.  It  is  said 
by  keen  observers  at  Washington,  our  central  point  of 
political  observation,  that  bootlegging  is  causing  more 
corruption  in  state  and  municipal  administration — par- 
ticularly in  state  administration — than  anything  in 
American  history;  the  mere  scramble  for  office,  and  for 
the  graft  from  prostitution  and  gambling,  is  nothing  to 
it.  It  is  hard  for  a  chief  of  police  to  resist  inducements 
to  keep  his  men  from  interfering  with  a  trade  which 
many  of  our  heaviest  taxpayers  and  heretofore  good 
citizens  support  at  great  expense  and  obviously  wish  to 
go  on.  And  that  is  corruption  of  the  worst  type  thus 
far  appearing  in  American  life.  It  is  no  wonder  the 
President  expresses  concern;  the  situation  is  said  to  be 
even  graver  than  he  represented. 

It  is  reported  from  Washington  that  the  Administra- 
tion is  assembling  evidence  from  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  government  affected,  with  a  view  of  at- 
tempting remedies.  The  President  has  said  that  a  meas- 
ure of  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  an  appeal  to  the 
"conscience-driven"  citizens.  This  may  mean  that  the 
Administration  will  present  the  facts  of  which  it  has 
cognizance,  but  about  which  it  has  talked  but  little, 
with  a  plea  to  the  better  instincts  of  citizenship,  and 
will  follow  that  up  by  a  drive  at  the  higher-ups  in  the 
boot-legging  trade.  "Pinching"  a  few  retailers  and 
bootlegging  druggists  has  merely  served  to  make  ex- 
tortion easy. 


An  American  Institution. 

The  adage  of  the  oak  and  the  acorn  comes  to  mind 
in  contemplating  the  development  of  that  venerable  firm 
of  publishers.  Harper  &  Brothers,  as  they  challenge  us 
to  do  on  the  present  occasion  of  their  removal  from 
the  building  on  Franklin  Square,  where  they  have 
been  for  the  last  seventy  years  of  the  century  and  more 
of  their  existence.  The  acorn  is  represented  by  the 
humble  beginning  in  1817  of  two  farmer  boys  turned 
printer  and  establishing  themselves  as  the  firm  of  J.  &  J. 
Harper  in  a  dingy,  one-room  shop  on  Dover  Street. 
The  oak  is  not  hard  to  find  in  our  puzzle  picture.  But 
the  remarkable  thing  about  the  venture  launched  in 
1817  is  not  so  much  the  flourishing  house  of  today,  as 
the  fact  that  any  one  other  than  a  dilletante  millionaire 
should  have  braved  the  unpromising  future  of  a  pub- 
lishing concern  in  the  United  States  in  1817. 

And  yet  Harper  &  Brothers  were  not  even  the  first 
— that  distinction  for  existing  houses  seems  to  go  to 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  who  were  established  in  1784  in 
Boston;  and  there  were  a  half-dozen  others  in  the 
dozen  or  so  years  that  followed,  including  the  house  of 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  established  in  Philadelphia  in 
1798.  Harper  &  Brothers  were  the  third  of  the  present 
great  houses,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  following  them  in 
1825.  And  still  one  wonders  how  they  had  the  courage 
to  venture  on  the  business  of  publishing  in  America, 
for  though  many  of  the  colonial  booksellers  printed 
and  published  the  political  and  religious  tracts  which 
were  the  chief  literary  output  of  the  time  and  place- 


Franklin  notable  among  these — literature  in  any  sense 
of  the  word  had  not  dawned  in  this  country  at  the 
time  even  of  the  Harpers'  beginning,  still  less  that  of 
their  two  predecessors.  Washington  Irving,  the  father 
of  American  letters,  was  born  in  1783,  Cooper  in  1789, 
Bryant  in  1794,  Hawthorne  in  1804,  Whittier  and  Long- 
fellow in  1807.  The  extent  of  their  literary  production 
by  1817  could  not  have  been  great. 

New  York  was  then  an  unprogressive,  provincial, 
albeit  thrifty,  town  of  60,000  inhabitants :  about  the 
size  of  Berkeley.  The  public  school  system,  which  was 
to  create  a  demand  for  books  and  printing,  was  to  come 
into  existence  later.  Its  prototype  was  the  charity 
school  founded  and  supported  by  the  Friends,  which 
existed  under  the  society's  charter  up  to  1853,  when 
its  property  was  put  under  the  control  of  the  board  of 
education.  Three  banks  and  three  insurance  houses 
were  sufficient  to  transact  all  the  commercial  business 
of  the  town,  and  the  postoffice  was  conducted  up  to 
1827  in  the  private  house  of  the  postmaster.  The  Dutch 
Reformed  was  the  dominant  religious  denomination; 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  was  with  great  re- 
luctance that  the  city  fathers  consented  to  the  substi- 
tution of  English  for  Dutch  in  their  church  services  it 
will  be  conceded  that  New  York  at  that  time  was  a 
conservative  city. 

And  yet  the  intrepid  young  publishing  houses  flour- 
ished and  grew  mighty — naturally  the  superhuman  ef- 
forts of  the  Harpers  and  probably  of  the  others  ought  to 
have  sufficed  to  promote  the  most  improbable  ambition. 
An  example  of  their  industry  is  quoted  with  reference 
to  the  American  issue  of  the  Waverly  novels,  which 
they  were  among  the  first  to  publish.  The  edition  of 
"Peveril  of  the  Peak"  was  published  in  twenty-one 
hours  as  a  result  of  putting  every  compositor  on  the 
job  and  disregarding  the  shifts,  meal  hours,  and  bed- 
time. That  was  before  the  days  of  unions  and  in  the 
days  of  lusty  expansion. 

The  Harpers  are  moving  to  a  new  six-story  building 
adjacent  to  the  Vanderbilt  Hotel,  where  we  trust  the 
veteran  house  of  publishers  will  prosper  for  at  least 
another  century. 
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CLARK  ASHTON  SMITH'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

"Ebony  and  Crystal"   Maiks   another  Stage  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  a  California  Genius. 


The  Japanese  In  Hawaii. 

San  Francisco,  November  30,  1922, 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  has  been 
writing  for  the  Hearst  press  a  series  of  articles  on  Far  Eastern 
problems,  tending  in  general  to  the  conclusion  that  no  matter 
what  we  do  we  are  in  for  a  war  with  Japan,  and  that  no 
matter  how  nobly  Japan  seems  to  act,  her  actions  of  good 
faith  in  keeping  treaties  are  only  clever  disguises  of  villainy, 
Affairs  in  Hawaii  were  the  young  man's  last  subject  and,  as 
usual,  Japan  was  the  villain.  I  am  compelled  to  the  con- 
clusion that  none  of  his  many  sweeping  statements,  purporting 
to  reveal  secrets  of  great  magnitude  in  connection  with  Far 
Eastern  aiTairs,  are  worthy  of  any  attention,  for  happening  to 
be  familiar  with  Hawaiian  affairs,  I  find  him  making  the 
wildest  misstatements  in  support  of  his  thesis.     For  example; 

"The  'Gentlemen's  Agreement'  does  not  operate  in  Hawaii. 
In  consequence  Japan  is  at  liberty  to  send  into  that  island 
territory  as  many  of  her  people  as  she  will  give  passports  to." 

The  Gentlemen's  Agreement  has  applied  to  Hawaii  just  the 
same  as  to  the  mainland,  and  has  caused  a  great  shortage 
of  labor  in  Hawaii.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  makes  the  reckless  and 
palpably  untrue  assertion  that  it  failed  "utterly"  to  check 
"the  flow  of  Orientals  into  the  United  States."  In  fact  it  was 
better  enforced  as  to  Hawaii  than  as  to  the  mainland,  for  the 
only  way  to  enter  Hawaii  is  by  steamers  easily  guarded.  But 
it  was  at  least  a  "check"  here. 

"The  Japanese  women  still  enter  the  island  in  great  droves 
as  'picture  brides.'  "  The  regulations  as  to  nicture  brides  are 
the  same  at  Hawaii  as  they  are  at  San  Francisco. 

"Tied  by  the  immigration  laws,"  says  this  young  authority 
on  international  affairs,  "the  hands  of  the  government  are 
unable  to  check  the  mad  rush  of  alien  unassimilable  blood  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  its  incorporation  into  the  body 
politic."     The  rush  is  pure  fiction. 

Here  are  perhaps  the  most  amazing  misstatements  of  all: 
"So  great  is  their  (the  Japanese)  voting  strength  already  that 
they  defeated  a  bill  before  the  territorial  legislature  in  June, 
1921,  which  would  have  forced  teachers  in  Japanese  and  other 
foreign  language  schools  to  know  enough  of  the  English 
language  and  American  civics  and  history  to  teach  the  young 
American  citizens  some  of  their  duties  and  obligations."  The 
Japanese  voting  strength  is  nil — and  the  bill  passed  ! 

"Today  the  intelligent  white  .  .  .  elements  are  asking  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  Rehabilitation  Act  and  an  immigration 
measure,  the  acknowledged  purposes  of  which  are  to  protect 
Hawaii  from  ultimate  political  and  racial  control  by  the 
Japanese."  The  Rehabilitation  Act  was  passed  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  by  Congress.  It  is  an  act  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dying  Hawaiian  race,  giving  persons  of  Hawaiian  blood  special 
privileges  in  settling  upon  lands.  Under  its  provisions  a 
number  of  Hawaiian  families  have  already  settled  as  home- 
steaders on  the  island  of  Molokai.  The  "immigrant"  measure 
to  which  Mr.  Vanderbilt  refers  is  an  act,  favorably  reported 
by  a  Senate  committee,  to  allow  importation  of  a  number  of 
Chinese  laborers,  to  remain  only  for  a  stated  period,  to  fill 
the  shortage  of  plantation  labor. 

Hawaii  presents  an  intensely  interesting  phase  of  Ameri- 
can-Japanese relations,  as  well  as  economic  and  sociological 
experiment,  in  connection  with  some  of  the  points  I  have 
only  mentioned,  and  not  discussed.  I  am  merely  calling  atten- 
tion to  some  strange  distortions  of  fact  in  order  to  bolster  a 
war  scare. 

Even  more  strabismic  is  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  reasoning,  as 
where  he  mentions  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  consul  at  Hono- 
lulu advised  his  countrymen  at  Honolulu  to  agree  with  the 
American  view  regarding  language  school  regulations  fthis  is 
actually  under  the  provisions  of  the  very  act  which  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt says  did  not  passi.  and  then  darkly  declares  that  a 
Honolulu  Japanese  newspaper's  oppositibn  to  the  consul  shows 
ho^v  independent  these  bogy  Japanese  have  become. 
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On  a  piece  of  ranch  land  above  Auburn  there  dwells 
at  peace  with  life  one  of  the  authentic  poets  of  today; 
a  self-educated  man,  who,  under  the  blue  school  law  of 
Oregon,  would  probably  have  been  packed  in  a  mental 
cannery  and  turned  out  a  standardized  mind  with  a  state 
label.  But  because,  like  Herbert  Spencer,  he  could  not 
attend  school,  he  was  driven  by  the  force  of  an  unusual 
intellect  to  what  is  called  in  olden  phrase  omnivorous 
reading.  And  being  ridden  with  the  soul  of  a  poet  he 
has  woven  into  exquisite  verse  the  winnowings  of  years 
and  of  libraries,  with  more  of  his  own  creations,  until 
he  ranges  into  one  sweep  some  of  the  power  of  Kip- 
ling, the  imagery  of  Poe  and  Milton  and  Coleridge,  the 
deUcacy  of  Shelley,  the  verbal  beauty  of  Keats.  I  do 
not  think  of  claiming  for  him  that  he  is  any  of  these. 
On  the  contrary,  he  falls  short  of  any  of  them.  He 
may  never  develop  the  stark  force  of  Kipling,  he  may 
never  penetrate  so  deeply  into  things  as  to  learn  to  hft 
the  soul  with  beauty  like  Coleridge,  or  haunt  it  eter- 
nally with  the  enchantments  of  Poe.  And  yet,  no  one 
knows.  Give  him  time,  and  he  may  stir  us  with  some- 
thing more  musical  than  "Ulalume,"  more  poignant  in 
its  love-and-death  tragedy  than  "Annabel  Lee,"  or  the 
stanzas  "To  Annie."  At  present  he  seems  to  be  delving 
from  the  surface  of  things  into  certain  dark  pits  of 
sorcery  too  remote  from  our  common  emotional  ex- 
perience to  get  a  real  hold  on  us  except  through  our 
perceptions  of  beauty  and  our  admiration  of  his 
gorgeous,  flaming  visions.  But  that  is  much ;  in"  fact 
tremendous.  And  so  when  George  Sterling,  who  is  his 
mentor  and  who  mothers  his  growing  genius,  came  into 
the  office  with  a  new  volume  of  Clark  Ashton  Smith's 
verses,  the  book  was  hailed  as  an  event  in  the  literary 
history  of  California,  and  one  worthily  upholding  the 
traditions  of  the  state. 

Smith's  latest  book  is  entitled  "Ebony  and  Crystal." 
In  verse  after  verse,  one  stanza  after  another,  it  exerts 
that  peculiar  charm  he  finds  in  the  beauty  of  things. 
If  he  made  a  catalogue  of  his  nouns  it  would  alone  be 
enticing.  He  seems  to  have  culled  from  all  the  objects 
in  the  world  those  that  are  beautiful,  to  weave  the 
names  of  them  into  lines  as  delicate  as  bedewed  gos- 
samer. It  is  the  "beauty  of  the  visible" — yet  not  alto- 
gether satisfying,  so  he  sets  us  this : 
A  PRECEPT. 

With  words  of  ivory, 

Of  bronze,   of  ebony. 

Of    alabaster,    marble,    steel,    and    gold. 

The   beauty   of   the   visible   is   told. 

But   how   with   these   express 

The   unseen    Loveliness — 

Splendour   and   light,   and  harmony,   and  sound. 

The  heart  hath  felt,  the  sense  hath  never  found? 

No  shining  words  of  stone — 

Shadow    and   cloud   alone — 

These  shall  the  poet  seek  eternally. 

Whose  lines  would  carve  the  mask  of  Mystery. 

It  seems  to  be  required  of  a  poet  that  he  shall  have 
a  "philosophy,"  and  perhaps  Smith's  is  expounded  in 
this  crystal  splinter : 

TRANSCENDENCE. 
To  look  on  love  with  disenamoured  eyes; 
To  see  with  gaze  relentless,  rendered  clear 
Of  hope   or  hatred,   of  desire   and  fear, 
The  insuperable   nullity   that   lies 
Behind  the  veils  of  various  disguise 
Which  life  or  death  may  haply  weave ;  to  hear 
Forevermore  in  flute  and  harp  the  mere 
And  all-resolving  silence ;   recognize 
The  gules  of  autumn  in  the  greening  leaf, 
And  in  the  poppy-pod  the  poppy-flow'r — 
This  is  to  be  the  lord  of  love  and  grief, 
O'er  Time's  illusion  and  thyself   supreme, 
As,    half-aroused  in  some  nocturnal  hour. 
The  dreamer  knows  and  dominates  his  dream. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  any  philosophy  that  we  find  the 
best  of  this  poet,  but  in  the  veritable  poetic  spell,  con- 
veyed in  the  vehicle  of  great  Keats  himself:  that  of  the 
beauty  of  thoughts,  strengthened  by  that  compelling 
philtre,  the  beauty  of  things.  This  example  is  probably 
as  good  as  any,  although  the  whole  volume  is  pervaded 
with  these  qualities: 

FLAMINGOES. 
On   skies   of   tropic   evening,    broad    and   beryl-green. 
Above  a  tranquil  sea  of  molten  malachite. 
With   flare  of  scarlet   wings,    in   long   and   level   flight, 
The   soundless,    fleet  flamingoes   pass  to   isles  unseen. 

They  pass  and  disappear,  where  darkening  palms  indent 
The   horizon,   underneath   some  high   and   tawny   star — 
Lost    in   the   sunset   gulfs   of   glowing   cinnabar. 
Where  sinks  the  painted  moon,  with  prows  of  orpiment. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  workmanlike  method  and 
technique.  This  poet  shirks  nothing.  He  has  not,  in 
the  latest  fad,  adopted  free  verse  or  other  formlessness 
to  save  himself  the  proper  poetic  travail  of  rhyming 
and  of  metering.  And  there  are  no  forced  rhymes,  but 
such  as  fall  so  naturally  as  to  be  a  delight  to  the  ear 
and  the  understanding  at  once.  That  calls  not  only  for 
skill,  but  for  craftsmanlike  devotion,  for  soul-searching 
and  self-discipline,  and  for  conscience  in  execution, 
the  lack  of  any  trace  of  which  in  the  submitted  work 
of  most  amateurs  is  one  of  the  things  that  make  editors 
go  mad. 

His  titles  show  the  attraction  of  many  of  the  subtle- 
tics   of   life.      And    then   there    is    the    possible   loss    of 
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ideiiiit)'  in  death,  an  idea  that  has  laid  its  chill  hand  on 
the  fancy  of  Bierce  and  man)'  another.     In  these  ex- 
quisite stanzas  Smith  deals  with  that  frosty  theme : 
A     FRAGMENT. 
.Autumn  far-off  in  memorj'. 
That  saw  the  crisping  myrtles  fade!**** 
.Aeons  agone,  my  tomb  was  made. 
Beside  the   moon-constrained  sea. 

Ah,  -wonderful  its  portals  were ! 
With  car\'en  doors  of  chrysolite. 
And  wall  of  sombre  syenite. 
They  wrought  mine  olden  sepulchre  ! 

.About  the  griiiin-guarded  plinth. 
White  blossoms  crowned  the  scarlet  vine ; 
And  burning  orchids  opaline 
Illumed  the  palm  and  terebinth. 

On    friezes   of   mine   ancient   fame. 
The  cj-press  wrought  its  writhen  shade; 
And  through  the  boughs  the  ocean  made 
Moresques  of  blue  and  fretted  flame. 

Poet  or  prince,  I  may  not  know  _ 
My  perished  name,  nor  bring  to  mind 
Years  that  are  one  mth  dust  and  wind. 
Nor  songless  love,  and  tongueless  woe — : 

Only  the  tomb  they  made  for  me. 
With  car\'en  doors  of  chrysolite. 
And  walls  of  sombre  syenite. 
Beside  the  moon-constrained  sea. 

Returning  to  the  mundane,  here  is  a  song  of  camel 
trains  in  their  endless  processions,  processions  that  have 
been  part  of  the  Hfe  of  Asia  for  untold  ages : 
BEYOND  THE  GREAT  W.ALL. 
Beyond  the   far   Cathayan   wall, 
.A  thousand  leagues  athwart  the  sW, 
The  scarlet  stars   and  mornings  die. 
The  gilded  moons  and  sunsets  fall. 

Across   the    sulphur-colored   sands 
With  bales  of  silk  the  camels  fare. 
Harnessed  with  vermil   and  with   vair. 
Into  the  blue  and  burning  lands. 

And,    ah,   the   song  the   drivers   sing, 
To  while  the  desert  leagues  away — 
A  song  they  sang  in  old  Cathay, 
Ere  youth  had  left  the  eldest  king, — 

Ere  love  and  beauty  both  grew  old. 
And  wonder  and  romance  were  flown 
On  fiery  wings  to  worlds  unknown. 
To   stars  of  undiscovered  gold. 

And  I  their  alien  words  would  know. 
And   follow   past  the   lonely   Wall, 
Where  gilded  moons  and  sunsets  fall. 
As  in  a  song  of  long  ago. 

We  find  in  these  verses  much  diction  of  the  rare, 
the  precious,  the  obsolete,  of  terras  of  heraldry  and 
ancient  arts.  Their  strangeness  does  not  greatly  help, 
but  if  you  have  acquired  such  a  vocabulary  there  is 
an  undoubted  temptation  to  use  it.  And  artistically 
used  it  does  help  some — gives  a  note  of  gems  in  em- 
broider)', that  is  rich  and  Oriental.  There  are  such 
words  as  queach,  irrision,  lote,  wyvers,  flafBing,  eidolon, 
prore,  terebinth,  fulvous,  levins,  fulgor,  vair,  nenuphar. 
Of  course.  Intelligent  Reader,  you  know  all  those ; 
down  to  nenuphar.  But  do  you  know  what  a  nenuphar 
is?  Now,  as  Ingersoll  used  to  plead  with  his  audiences, 
be  honest.  Do  you?  When  I  first  read  of  one  in 
Smith's  verses  I  thought  it  would  be  fine  to  have  a  little 
tame  nenuphar  rtmning  about  the  yard  to  welcome  me 
when  I  came  home,  but  when  I  consulted  the  dictionary 
to  see  what  sort  of  dog-house  to  build  for  it  I  found 
it  was  a  water  lily.  I  never  did  have  any  luck  with 
pets. 

Clark  Ashton  Smith  is  already  one  of  the  best  work- 
ing poets  between  the  two  oceans.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  put  him  in  a  class  with  Bliss  Carman  and  William 
Rose  Benet,  both  of  whom  he  excels  in  the  quality  of 
imaginative  splendor,  although  his  contacts  with  life 
are  less,  and  he  has  not  yet  arrived  at  much  realism  in 
subject  matter.  Call  him  rather  a  master  of  abstract 
verse,  or  pure  poetry,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  that  alone. 
And  perhaps  that  is  rather  compliment  than  criticism, 
and  I  hope  it  is.  One  of  the  most  exquisite  poems  in 
the  language  (Bierce  thought  the  most  nearly  perfect) 
is  "Kubla  Khan,"  which  isn't  "about"  anything  in  par- 
ticular that  any  one  ever  experienced — yet  the  damsel 
with  a  dulcimer,  singing  of  Moimt  Abora,  which  prob- 
ably has  no  existence,  and  certainly  the  damsel  never 
did,  haunts  the  mind  like  a  vision  of  that  Paradise  with 
which  the  fragment  ends.  And  there  is  the  wizard  spell 
of  Keats,  a  spell  which,  if  it  once  seizes  you,  can  never 
be  shaken  off,  those  "magic  casements  opening  on  the 
foam  of  perilous  seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn."  If  you 
could  hold  Keats  up  about  it  and  demand  to  know 
"What  de  yeh  mean  by  it?"  he  would  probably  say  he 
meant  nothing  at  all  except  to  create  one  of  those  things 
of  beauty  which  are  a  joy  forever;  wherein  he  cer- 
tainly succeeded,  and  so  does  Clark  Ashton  Smith.  And 
yet  that  Keats  line  is  totally  irrelevant  and  immaterial 
and  without  legal  force  or  eft'ect.  No,  pure  poetry  does 
not  have  to  be  related  to  sociology,  or  investment 
banking,  or  glandotherapy,  or  the  labor  movement, 
or  the  petroleum  output,  or  anything  like  that,  and 
therein  is  its  pricelessness.  The  spirit  must  be  fed  on 
the  bread  of  beauty,  or  it  dies.  So  let  us  thank  Clark 
Ashton  Smith  for  so  featly  purveying  it. 

The  volume  includes  "The  Hashish  Eater,  or  The 
Apocalypse  of  Evil,"  a  lour  de  force  of  visualization 
and  blazing  imagery,  running  for  several  pages  apace 
with  that  remarkable  poem,  "A  ^\"ine  of  Wizardry," 
by  his  frie  id.  Sterling.  With  its  "marble  apes."  and 
its  "war  ol  pygmies,  met  by  night,  with  pitter  of  their 
drums  of  narrot's  hide,"  it  is  supremely  well  done — if 
you  like  '^at  sort  of  thing;  the  sort  of  thing  which,  in 


prose,  made  Vathek,  and  some  part  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  It  is  as  splendid  and  as  colorful  as  any  Oriental 
weave.  But  to  most  of  us  earth-bound  peoples  it  is  a 
bit  too  far  removed  from  anv  real  experience  to  get  a 
fast  grip.  It  is  a  splendid  gem,  but  it  has  in  it  neither 
sorrow  nor  joy  nor  dread  nor  pit)' — and  still  it  is  com- 
pelling for  the  brilliance  of  its  fantasies. 

These  are  the  workings  of  a  soul  still  somewhat 
apart;  without  the  grasp  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters  on  the 
village  scandals  which  by  so  many  young  philosophers 
are  held  to  reveal  "life."  And  Heaven  be  praised  for 
it !  Yet  Clark  Ashton  Smith  should,  and  I  believe  in 
time  will,  come  into  closer  touch  with  real  things,  to 
move  us  even  more  deeply.  It  is  his  job.  ^^'hen  he 
does  it  he  may  stand  with  Poe,  and  if  he  does  that  we 
shall  owe  him  more,  for  of  Poe  there  is  too  little, 
whereas  Smith  is  industrious.  Already  he  has  to  his 
credit  "The  Star  Treader,"  including  "Nero,"  which 
alone  would  be  a  good  grist  for  so  young  a  miller.  He 
has  several  years  between  him  and  thirty. 

"Ebon)'  and  Crv'Stal"  was  printed  by  the  Auburn 
JonrnaL  It  is  limited  to  500  copies  and  can  be  ob- 
tained, at  present,  for  $2.  If  you  love  poetry,  this 
is  it.  JIoRTOx  Todd. 
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Keith  of  Pavelston. 
The  murmur  of  the  mourning  ghost 

That  keeps  the  shadowy  kine, 
*'0h.   Keith   of  Ravelston,' 

The  sorrows  of  thy  line  !" 

Ravelston.   Ravelston, 

The  merry  path  that  leads 
Down  the  golden  morning  hill. 

And  thro'  the  silver  meads ; 

Ravelston.   Ravelston, 

The  stile  beneath  the  tree. 
The  maid  that  kept  her  mother's  kine. 

The  song  that  sang  she  ! 

She  sang  her  song,   she  kept  her  kine, 

She  sat  beneath  the  thorn. 
When  Andrew  Keith  of  Ravelston 

Rode   thro'   the   Monday  morn. 

His  henchmen  sing,  his  hawk-bells  ring. 

His  belted  jewels  shine! 
Oh.  Keith  of  Ravelston 

The  sorrows  of  thy  line  ! 

Year  after  year,  where  Andrew  came, 
Comes   evening  down  the  glade. 

And  still  there  sits  a  moonshine  ghost 
\\"here  sat  the  sunshine  maid. 

Her  misty  hair  is  faint  and  fair. 

She  keeps  the  shadowv  kine ; 
Oh,  Keith  of  Ravelston,' 

The  sorrows  of  \hy  line! 

I   lay  my  band  upon  the  stile, 

The  stile  is  lone  and  cold  : 
The  burnie  that  goes  babbling  by 

Says  naught  that  can  be  told. 

Yet    stranger !   here,   from  year  to  year, 

She   keeps  her  shadowy  kine ; 
Oh,   Keith  of  Ralvelston, 

The  sorrows   of  thy  line ! 

Step  out  three  steps,  where  Andrew  stood — 
\\'hy  blanch  thy  cheeks  for  fear  ? 

The   ancient  stile  is  not   alone, 
'Tis  not  the  burn  I  hear ! 

She  makes  her  immemorial  moan. 

She  keeps  her  shadowy  kine  ; 
Oh,  Keith  of  Ravelston, 
The  sorrows  of  thy  line  ! 

— Sydney    Thompson   DobelL 
—        ♦ 

Coliseum  By  MoonlighL 

The   stars   are   forth,   the   moon   above  the  tops 
Of    the    snow-shining    mountains. — Beautiful ! 
I   linger  yet  with   Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a   more   familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man  ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of   dim   and  solitary   loveliness 
I  learned  the  language  of  another  world. 
I  do  remember  me,   that  in  my  youth, 
When   I   was  wandering, — ^upon   such   a  night 
I   stood   within  the   Coliseum's   wall. 
Midst  the  chief  relics   of  almighty  Rome. 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,   and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin  ;   from  afar 
The  watch-dog  bayed  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near,    from   out  the   Csesars"   palace   came 
The  owl's  long  crj',  and,  interruptedl}-. 
Of   distant  sentinels   and   fitful   song 
Begun  and   died  upon   the  gentle   wind. 
Some   cypresses   beyond   the   time-worn  breach 
Appeared  to  skirt  the  horizon,   yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot, — where  the   Caesars  dwelt. 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,   amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  through  leveled  battlements. 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths. 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place   of  growth  ; — 
But  the  gladiators'  bloody  circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection. 
While   Caesar's  chambers  and  the  Augustan  halls 
Grovel  on   earth  in  indistinct  decay. — 
And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
All  this,   and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light. 
Which  softened  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,   and  filled  up. 
As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries. 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so. 
And  making  that  which  was  not.  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old ! — 
The  dead,  but  sceptered  sovereigns,   who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns.  — Lord  Byron. 
^■fc    

In  a  year  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  carried  152,- 
000,000  without  killing  one.  During  the  same  year 
12.500  persons  in  the  United  States  were  killed  by  auto- 
mobiles.   There  seems  to  be  no  hmit  to  human  progress. 


Charles  L.  Richards,  congressman  from  Nevada,  is 
the  first  native  Xevadan  to  go  to  Washington  as  the 
state's  representative. 

Edgar  Allen  Poe,  3d,  grandson  of  the  famous  author 
whose  name  he  bears,  is  an  ardent  poloist  and  a  leading 
player  of  the  Coronado  Country  Club  at  Coronado 
Beach. 

George  Kratina  of  Brooklyn  is  a  twelve-year-old 
sculptor  of  animals  whose  work  has  astounded  the 
critics.  He  has  been  taught  by  his  father,  who  studied 
under  Rodin. 

Iliodore,  the  "mad  monk  of  Russia,"  adventurer  and 
arch  agitator,  is  in  Xew  York,  and  has  announced  his 
intention  to  adopt  the  role  of  a  Baptist  preacher  at  the 
Russian  Baptist  Church  in  that  cit}'. 

Gustaf  Adolf,  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  is 
a  crown  prince  of  the  modern  type  who  does  not  idly 
nor  riotously  wait  for  his  accession.  Prince  Gustaf, 
who  recently  celebrated  his  fortieth  birthday,  is  a  noted 
archaeologist  and  is  at  present  personallv  conducting  a 
Swedish  expedition  to  Greece  in  the  interests  of 
science,  not  of  Mars. 

Thomas  F.  Bayard,  newly-elected  Democratic  sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  is  the  sixth  of  his  family  to  sit  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  fifth  Senator  Bayard 
of  Delaware.  Tom  Bayard,  as  he  is  known  in  politics 
in  his  home  state,  is  not  a  politician,  though  he  has 
lived  in  politics  all  his  life ;  he  is  a  lawyer,  having  fol- 
lowed the  traditions  of  his  family  professionally  as  well 
as  politically. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Howarth,  wife  of  a  Xew  York  busi- 
ness man,  is  the  first  white  woman  to  cross  the  third 
range  of  the  Andes  Mountains.  14.600  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  then  to  descend  over  the  difficult  trail  leading 
to  Iquitos,  Peru,  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Amazon. 
The  interesting  fact  about  Mrs.  Howarth's  expedition 
is  that  it  was  undertaken  as  a  pleasure  trip,  not  as  a 
tour  of  discovery. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  is  physical!)-  a  large  man 
who  was  something  of  an  athlete  in  his  youth;  a 
cricketer,  in  particular.  He  was  born  in  Edinburgh 
sixty-three  years  ago.  He  began  professional  life  as  a 
physician  at  Southsea.  which  may  or  may  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  his  late  spiritualistic  developments. 
He  has  traveled  in  the  Arctic  and  \\'est  Africa  and  it 
is  his  distinction  to  be  the  creator  of  the  most  familiar 
of  all  modern  literary  figures,  that  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

Joseph  Baermann  Strauss,  the  Chicago  bridge  en- 
gineer who  has  just  submitted  estimates  for  the  long- 
discussed  Golden  Gate  project,  is  the  inventor  of  the 
Strauss  trunnion  bascule  bridge  and  the  Strauss  direct 
lift  bridge,  in  general  use.  Two  of  his  most  ingenious 
inventions  were  the  aeroscope  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  in  1915,  and  the  portable  searchlight  outfits 
used  by  the  United  States  and  Russian  governments 
during  the  world  war.  The  Strauss  yielding  barrier  is 
another  of  his  contributions  to  mechanical  progress. 

Paul  A^erdier,  president  of  the  City  of  Paris  Compan)* 
of  San  Francisco,  and  noted  local  polo  player,  has  been 
cited  by  the  French  government  as  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  for  "marked  service"  at  the  front. 
Mr.  \'erdier,  despite  his  numerous  business  interests  in 
this  country,  was  among  the  first  to  enlist  under  the  tri- 
color. He  entered  the  French  army  as  a  private  and 
was  successively  promoted  till  he  became  a  captain. 
^'erdier  served  for  four  years  as  a  member  of  the 
famous  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-Fifth  French  Infantry, 
receiving  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

Another  eligible  for  the  newsboys'  hall  of  fame  has 
recently  returned  to  this  country,  after  several  years 
of  European  wanderings — John  Cournos,  the  Russian 
author,  who  claims  Philadelphia  as  his  home.  Mr. 
Cournous,  whose  trilog}',  "The  Mask,"  "The  Wall,"  and 
"Babel"  has  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  living 
novelists,  began  his  newspaper  career  as  a  newsie 
thirty  years  ago,  a  score  of  which  have  been  passed  on 
the  Philadelphia  Record.  When  he  left  that  paper  a 
decade  ago  to  go  to  London  he  was  assistant  Sunday 
editor — a  fact  that  is  more  resounding  when  one  re- 
members ^Ir.  Cournos'  humble  origin.  He  was  in  Lon- 
don at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  and  in  Russia  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  where  he  had  been  sent  on 
the  Anglo-Russian  commission  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Cournos  was  born  in  Kieff,  Russia,  in  ISSI 
and  is  unmarried. 

Dr.  Fridtjof  Kansen,  who  has  been  awarded  this 
j-ear's  Xobel  Peace  Prize  for  services  performed  in  re- 
lieving starving  persons  in  Asia  Minor  and  Russia,  is 
known  primarily  as  an  Arctic  explorer,  but  is  also  a 
professor    of    oceanography — in    KristTania    University 

and  has  figured  in  Scandinavian  history  as  statesman 
and  diplomat.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  separation 
of  Xorway  and  Sweden  in  1905,  and  from  1906  to  1908 
was  minister  for  Xorway  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
Dr.  Xansen  was  bom  near  Kristiania  in  1861,  the  son 
of  a  well-known  Xorwegian  advocate.  His  first  arctic 
expedition  was  to  Greenland  Sea  in  1SS2,  followed  by  a 
trip  across  Greenland  in  1888-89.  His  Xorth  Pole  ex- 
pedition, in  which  he  reached  the  highest  northern  lati- 
tude then  attained,  was  conducted  from  1893  to  '96. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  studies  of  northern 
life  and  conditions. 
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AS  IT  LOOKED  TO  LUDENDORFF. 


m  His  Own  Story  the  Strong  Man  of  Germany  Tells  of  the 
Collapse  of  an  Empire. 


The  German  war  had  hardly  closed  before  the  Ger- 
mans started  writing  books  about  it.  Hindenburg. 
Falkenhayn,  Kluck,  Tirpitz,  Bernstorff,  the  Crown 
Prince,  the  Austrian  Count  Czernin  and  others  had 
their  story  to  tell  and  they  told  it.  Much  of  the  ma- 
terial offered  had  two  obvious  ends  to  serve.  One  was 
to  explain  away  mistakes  and  blunders ;  the  other  was 
to  build  up  for  future  Germans  the  tradition  of  a  war 
forced  on  Germany  by  a  ring  of  enemies.  The  Kaiser 
has  recently  issued  his  memoirs,  and  he  sings  the  same 
song.  Most  of  the  stuff  varies  from  trash  to  bald 
falsehood,  but  some  will  believe  it  because  they  want 
to.  As  material  for  history,  there  is  not  much  to  be 
found  in  these  works. 

When  one  reads,  however,  the  memoirs  of  General 
Erich  von  Ludendorff  the  impression  gained  is,  on  the 
whole,  different.  After  eliminating  the  old  story  of  the 
war  forced  on  Germany  and  other  standing  matter  of 
that  sort,  the  reader  will  find  evidence  of  a  strong  man 
who  in  the  later  years  of  conflict  guided  the  German 
armies  nearly  to  the  end.  His  work  bears  the  impress 
of  sincerity  and  truth,  as  far  as  he  desired  to  permit  the 
truth  to  be  known. 

A  regimental  commander  at  the  beginning,  and  out 
of  favor  at  Berlin,  he  was  the  first  to  enter  Liege.  In 
three  weeks  he  was  made  chief  of  staff  under  Hinden- 
burg  on  the  eastern  front  and  served  there  for  two 
years.  The  Verdim  failure  caused  the  retirement  of 
Falkenhayn,  and  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff"  were 
placed  in  full  charge  of  the  war  in  August,  1916,  while 
the  battle  of  the  Somme  was  raging.  As  quartermaster- 
general  he  was  the  brains  of  the  German  army  until  re- 
tired late  in  October,  1918,  when  the  whole  structure 
of  Germany  was  falling. 

A  myriad  of  events  is  referred  to  in  the  two  vol- 
umes. One  can  mention  only  a  few  comments  here  and 
there  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  work.  Ludendorff 
deals  with  army  movements,  but  he  also  surveys  the 
political  field — in  fact,  he  brings  under  review  all  the 
various  factors  that  entered  into  the  great  war.  Pass- 
ing over  the  important  campaigns  in  the  East,  one  gets 
this  brilliant  bit  of  characterization  of  the  battle  of 
Verdun : 

The  German  attack  at  Verdun  led  to  no  decisive  result. 
By  May  it  bore  the  stamp  of  the  first  great  battle  of  at- 
trition, in  which  the  struggle  for  victory  meant  feeding  a 
stationary  fighting  line  with  a  continuous  mass  of  men  and 
materials.    .    .    . 

Verdun  had  exacted  a  very  great  price  in  blood.  The 
position  of  our  attacking  groups  grew  more  and  more  un- 
favorable. The  more  ground  they  gained  the  deeper  they 
plunged  into  the  wilderness  of  shellholes,  and  apart  from 
actual  losses  in  action  they  suffered  heavy  wastage  merely 
through  having  to  stay  in  such  a  spot.   .    .    . 

Our  attacks  dragged  on,  sapping  our  strength.  The  very 
men  who  had  fought  so  heroically  at  Verdun  were  terrified  at 
this  shell-ravaged  region.  The  command  had  not  its  heart  in 
its  work.    .    .    . 

His  majesty  the  emperor  was  induced  to  give  the  momentous 
order  for  the  cessation  of  the  offensive  at  Verdun.  That 
offensive  should  have  been  broken  off  immediately  it  assumed 
the  character  of  a  Battle  of  attrition.  The  gain  no  longer 
justified  the  losses. 

The  breaking  off  of  the  attack  on  Verdun  made  it  easier  to 
satisfy  their  wishes,  but  even  there  we  had  to  reckon  in  the 
future  with  considerable  wastage,  if  only  on  account  of  the 
local  conditions.  It  was  possible  that  the  French  would  them- 
selves make  an  attack  from  the  fortress.  Verdun  remained  an 
open,  wasting  sore. 

On  December  14th,  15th,  and  16th,  however,  there  was  again 
very  hard  fighting  around  Verdun.  The  French  attacked  so 
as  to  limit  still  further,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Ger- 
man gains  of  1916  before  this  fortress.  They  achieved  their 
object.  The  blow  they  dealt  us  was  particularly  heavy.  We 
not  only  suffered  heavy  casualties,  but  also  lost  important 
positions. 

Summing  up  the  situation  after  more  than  two  years 
of  war,  he  describes  the  conditions  then  existing  and  in- 
directly gives  the  truth  regarding  the  campaign  of 
1914:  ' 

The  order  to  retreat  from  the  M^rne  was  issued,  w^hether  on 
good  grounds  or  not  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain. 

After  the  failure  of  the  first  Great  blow  against  France  in 
1914  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  situation,  and  Field 
Marshal  von  Moltke's  prophetic  words  of  May  14,  1890,  had 
become  a  fact. 

In  any  case,  the  result  of  the  war  was  not  to  be  decided  on 
the  Italian  front.  It  could  be  fought  out  only  in  the  west, 
in  France.  And  we  should  be  strong  enough  for  a  decision 
on  that  front  only  when  the  Russians  had  been  defeated. 

The  German  general  had  some  very  definite  opinions 
regarding  the  Austrians  and  their  army,  which  may  be 
appreciated  from  the  following  extracts: 

Austria-Hungary,  as  always,  looked  after  her  own  interests 
in  a  measure  which  was  not  justified  by  her  military  achieve- 
ments. 

Yet  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  capture  of  Lodz  and  the 
battle  of  Limanova  the  Austrian  troops  were  retiring  from 
Sertia  defeated.  They  were  no  longer  a  vigorous  fighting 
instrument.  At  first  they  had  underestimated  their  opponents, 
now  they  went  to  the  other  extreme  and  overestimated  them. 
The  enemy's  numbers  alone  terrified  them. 

Had  the  dual  monarco-"  and  the  Austro-HunErarian  army 
accomplished  even  half  of  what  could  '^rooerly  have  been 
expected  of  them,  German  troops  need  not  have  been  brought 
in  such  masses  to  reinforce  their  fronts. 

In  any  case  it  was  fatal  for  us  that  we  were  allied  with 
decaying  states  like  Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey.  A  Jew  in 
Radom  once  said  to  one  of  my  officers  that  he  could  not 
understand  why  so  strong  and  vital  a  body  as  Germany  should 
ally  itself  witn   a  corpse.     He  was  ricrht. 

Ludendorff  is  a  true  German,  apparently  taking  for 
granted  a  measure  of  gullibility  on  the  part  of  other 


peoples  hardly  justified  by  results.  Time  and  again, 
whether  through  carelessness  or  contempt,  he  makes 
one  statement  calculated  to  produce  a  certain  eft'ect, 
and,  later  on,  directly  contradicts  it.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample : 

The  Triple  Alliance  was  only  a  political  union,  while  the 
Franco-Russian  alliance  was  of  a  dennitelv  military  character, 
and  this  constituted  a  great  advantage  to  our  enemies. 

According  to  former  military  agreements  with  Italy,  three 
Italian  army  corps  and  two  cavalry  divisions  were  to  help 
[us]  in  Alsace,  while  the  main  boay  of  the  army,  minus  the 
coast-defense  forces,  were  to  be  assemblea  on  the  Franco- 
Italian  frontier.  Simultaneously,  the  fleet  was  to  endeavor  to 
cut  France  off  from  her  colonies  in  North  Africa. 

These  two  statements  are  only  two  paragraphs  apart. 
The  reader  may  well  inquire  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
"political  alliance"  that  provided  for  the  military  opera- 
tions mentioned  in  the  second  quotation. 

Here  is  another  example,  from  his  comments  on  the 
German  people : 

The  great  mass  of  the  people,  especially  the  middle  class, 
including  officials  and  officers  with  fixed  salaries,  suffered  real 
hardship.  A  few,  no  doubt,  succumbed  to  temptation  in  the 
difficult  times,  and  helped  themselves,  but  the  majority  were 
literally  starved.  This  came  as  an  additional  burden  over  and 
above  all  the  other  difficulties  suffered  by  the  middle  classes. 
And  yet  this  class,  oppressed  in  every  direction  and  suffering 
silently,   did  its  duty  to   the  very  end. 

The  workmen  were  better  looked  after.  They  adjusted  their 
demands  for  increased  wages,  which  they  supported  by  striking, 
to  the  illicit  trading  prices. 

The  broad  mass  of  the  "bourgeoisie,"  a  confused  mob, 
always  knowing  better  than  any  one  else  and  lacking  all  dis- 
cipline, went  its  own  way  and  stood  isolated  in  its  mental 
arrogance,  its  reluctance  to  act.  its  lack  of  character.  It,  too, 
had  no  sense  of  its  responsibility  to  the  country.  It  never 
thought  of  what  infinite  damage  it  was  bringing  on  the  country 
and  on  itself. 

Another  example  is  in  his  contradictory  statements 
regarding  General  Foch's  surprise  attack  on  his  right 
flank  on  July  IS,  1918,  when  the  offensive  passed  from 
the  Germans,  not  to  return: 

In  the  attack  on  Rheims  we  reckoned  on  an  enemy  counter- 
offensive  between  the  Aisne  and  on  the  Marne,  with  Soissons 
as  its  principal  objective,  and  we  organized  the  Ninth  Army 
and  the  right  wing  of  the  Seventh  accordingly. 

I  inquired  into  the  reasons  for  our  failure  of  the  18th, 
The  men  no  longer  believed  in  the  possibility  of  an  attack. 
A  divisional  commander  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  told  me 
that  he  had  been  to  the  front  lines  on  the  17th,  and  had  seen 
not  the  slightest  sign  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  French  troops  received  the  order  to 
attack  only  a  few  hours  before  they  came  up.  Information 
which  was  coming  through  to  our  lines  until  immediately  be- 
fore the  battle  began,  no  longer  reached  us.  The  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  numerous  fast  tanks  in  the  high  corn  increased 
the   effect  of  the  surprise. 

All  these  things  helped  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  enemy 
surprise. 

The  result  of  the  surprise  had  been  an  over-hasty  throwing 
in  of  reserves. 

Of  the  Kaiser,  Ludendorff  has  little  to  say.  He  is  a 
true  royalist,  but  at  times  the  strong,  capable  man  must 
speak  his  mind,  even  indirectly,  about  the  incompetent 
whom  the  accident  of  birth  had  placed  on  the  throne : 

Our  war  chancellors  never  gathered  the  people  together 
and  led  them  like  the  great  dictators  Clemenceau,  Lloyd 
George,  and  Wilson.  The  mind  of  the  German  people  re- 
mained rudderless  and  uncaptained,  the  prey  of  every  in- 
fluence that  came.    .    .    . 

I  greatly  missed  the  assistance  of  a  strong  imperial  execu- 
tive. ... 

Personally,  I  considered  the  barrier  which  the  imperial 
chancellor  had  erected  between  the  emperor  and  the  people  to 
be  deplorable.  The  emperorj  could  not  become  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  men.  1 

and 


The  submarine  war  was  ordered  by  Hindenburj^ 
Ludendorff",  and  was  at  their  command : 

The  field  marshal  and  myself,  in  our  view  of  the  whole 
situation  and  in  our  only  too  correct  doubt  as  to  the  success 
of  the  peace  proposals,  had  already  had  under  consideration, 
as  part  of  our  military  problems,  the  possibility  of  carrying 
on  the  submarine  campaign  in  an  intensified  form.  Unre- 
stricted submarine  warfare  was  now  the  only  means  left  to 
secure  in  any  reasonable  time  a  victorious  end  to  the  war. 
If  submarine  warfare  on  this  scale  could  have  a  decisive 
effect — and  the  navy  held  that  it  could — then  in  the  existing 
situation  it  was  our  plain  military  duty  to  the  German  nation 
to   embark  on  this   form  of  warfare. 

Chancellor  von  Bethmann  stated  this  quite  clearly  at  the 
time,  and  added  that  thenceforth  the  decision  to  carry  on  the 
submarine  warfare  in  the  form  of  "blockaded  area"  fighting 
would  depend  on  the  declaration  of  the  field  marshal — that  is 
to  say,  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  was  to  start  when  the 
field  marshal  wished  it  to  start.    .    .    . 

Six  months  of  the  submarine  campaign  had  gone  by.  It 
had  accomplished  much ;  according  to  mere  numbers,  more, 
but  in  its  final  result  less,  than  had  been  anticipated.  I  still 
hoped  that  the  expectations  of  the  navy  would  be  realized  in 
the  near  future.  But  I  began  to  wonder  whether  as  many 
U-boats  as  possible  were  really  being  built. 

No  doubt  our  precarious  military  position  and,  later,  the 
want  of  success  achieved  in  the  submarine  war,  of  which 
some  people  had,  unfortunately,  been  too  confident,  made  it 
more  difficult  to  rouse  our  energy. 

Of  America  and  the  Americans  and  the  ability  of  our 
coimtry  to  get  into  the  fight,  the  general  speaks  oc- 
casionally : 

In  discussing  the  possibility  of  transferring  the  American 
army  to  France  we  put  forward  the  naval  opinion  that  it  could 
be  considered  feasible  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

How  many  Americans  had  got  across  by  April  we  did  not 
know.  In  the  middle  of  the  month,  between  St.-Mihiel  and 
the  Moselle,  the  first  more  important  engagements  took  place 
against  United  States  troops,  who  had  already  been  a  long 
time  in  France.  The  individual  American  fought  well,  but 
our   success   had.   nevertheless,  been   easy. 

From  our  previous  experience  of  the  submarine  war,  I  ex- 
pected strong  forces  of  Americans  to  come.  But  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  actually  did  arrive  proved  surprising.    .    .    . 

At  Chateau-Thierry,  Americans  who  had  been  a  long  time  in 
France  had  bravely  attacked  our  thinly  held  fronts,  but  they 
were  unskillfully  led.  attacked  in  dense  masses,  and  failed. 
Here,  too,  our  men  felt  themselves  superior. 

But  the  fact  that  these  new  American  reinforcements  could 
release  English  and  French  divisions  on  quiet  sectors  weighed 
heavily  in  the  balance  against  us.  This  was  of  the  greatest 
importance   and  helps  to  explain  the  influence  exerted  by  the 


American  contingent  on  the  issue  of  the  conflict.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  America  became  the  deciding  factor  in  the 
war.    .    .    . 

Between  the  Argonne  and  the  Meuse  the  Americans  had 
broken  into  our  positions.  They  had  assembled  a  powerful 
army  in  this  region,  and  their  part  in  the  campaign  became 
more  and  more  important.  We  held  their  push,  however, 
the  27th  being  the  main  day  of  success  for  us,  while  on  the 
2Sth,  too,  we  held  our  lines,  apart  from  certain  modifications 
of  our  front  which  were  carried  out  in  accordance  with  our 
plans. 

This  latter  statement  reads  like  his  old  war  bulletins. 
Actually,  the  Americans  took  the  Hindenburg  Line  on 
a  front  of  twenty-one  miles  and  a  depth  of  five  to  seven 
miles,  following  it  later  by  the  advance  to  Sedan. 

In  the  end  night  closed  in  on  the  German  army  and 
the  plans  of  conquest  of  the  world  went  down  in  utter 
defeat.  Of  the  closing  hours  after  he  had  resigned 
Ludendorff'  writes  dramatically : 

I  went  back  alone.  I  did  not  see  his  majesty  again.  After 
my  return  to  the  general  staff  office  I  said  in  bitterest  grief 
to  my  officers  there,  among  whom  was  Colonel  von  Haeften, 
that  in  a  fortnight  there  would  be  no  longer  an  emperor  in 
Germany.  They  held  clearly  the  same  view.  On  November 
9th  Germany  and  Prussia  were  republics. 

On  November  9th  Germany,  lacking  any  firm  hand,  bereft 
of  all  will,  robbed  of  her  princes,  collapsed  like  a  house  of 
cards.  All  that  we  had  lived  for,  all  that  we  had  bled  four 
long  years  to  maintain,  was  gone.  We  no  longer  had  a  native 
land  of  which  we  might  be  proud.  Order  in  state  and  society 
vanished.  All  authority  disappeared.  Chaos,  bolshevism,  ter- 
ror, un-German  in  name  and  nature,  made  their  entry  into 
the  German  Fatherland. 

Men  who  had  fought  magnificently  against  the  enemy  lost 
their  ner\'e  and  abandoned  the  army  and  the  country,  thinking 
of  nothing  but  themselves. 

The  proud  German  army,  after  resisting  victoriously  its 
superior  enemies  for  four  years,  achieving  feats  of  un- 
precedented greatness,  and  keeping  our  enemies  clear  away 
from  our  frontiers,  disappeared  in  a  moment.  Our  victorious 
fleet  was  handed  over  to  the  enemy. 

Some  of  the  general's  comments  are  illuminating  as 
the  opinion  of  a  high  German  authority  on  military 
and  war-time  conditions.  The  high  command  had  its 
critics,  and  he  retorts: 

Words  fail  to  describe  the  demands  that  are  made  of  a 
soldier  in  battle.  To  go  "over  the  top"  under  enemy  fire  is, 
indeed,  a  heroic  act,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  difficult. 
How  much  resolution  and  readiness  to  shoulder  responsibility 
is  required  of  a  man  who  either  has  to  lead  or  send  others  to 
certain  death.  Those  are  acts  the  appalling  nature  of  which 
no  one  can  imagine  who  has  not  himself  had  to  perform  them. 

All  those  who  criticize  the  dispositions  of  a  general  ought 
first  to  study  military  history,  unless  they  have  themselves 
taken  part  in  a  war  in  a  position  of  command.  I  should  like 
to  see  such  people  compelled  to  conduct  a  battle  themselves. 
They  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  greatness  of  their  task, 
and  when  they  realized  the  obscurity  of  the  situation,  and  the 
exacting  nature  of  the  enormous  demands  made  upon  them, 
they  would  doubtless  be  more  modest.    .    .    .        _ 

Profiteering  was  the  deadliest  sin,  and  our  inability  to  eradi- 
cate it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  regret  to  me  from  the 
point  of  view  of  morale  at  home  and  in  the  field.  Many  times 
I  made  an  effort  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  The  war  profiteer 
is  a  loathsome  phenomenon,  and  he  and  the  corruption  of  his 
influence  have  done  us  incalculable  harm.   .    .    . 

August  8th  was  the  black  day  of  the  German  army  in  the 
history  of  this  war.  This  was  the  worst  experience  that  I  had 
to  go  through,  except  for  the  events  that,  from  September 
15th  onward,  took  place  on  the  Bulgarian  front  and  sealed  the 
fate  of  the   Quadruple  Alliance. 

Early  on  August  8th,  in  a  dense  fog,  rendered  still  thicker 
by  artificial  means,  the  English,  mainly  with  Australian  and 
Canadian  divisions,  and  the  French,  attacked  between  Albert 
and  Moreuil  with  strong  squadrons  of  tanks,  but  otherwise  in 
no  great  superiority.  Between  the  Somme  and  the  Luce  they 
penetrated  deep  into  our  positions.  The  divisions  in  line  at 
that  point  allowed  themselves  to  be  completely  overwhelmed. 
Divisional  staffs  were  surprised  in  their  headquarters  by  enemy 
tanks.  The  breach  very  soon  extended  across  the  Luce  stream ; 
the  troops  that  were  still  gallantly  resisting  at  Moreuil  were 
rolled  up. 

One  looks  in  vain  to  find  some  description  of  his  final 
campaign  of  1918,  when  he  was  free  to  use  the  whole 
force  of  the  German  army  in  the  west.  \\'hy  did  he 
attack  the  British  and  produce  the  Amiens  and  Armen- 
tieres  salients  in  March  and  April,  and  then  turn  south 
with  his  attacks  to  produce  the  Marne  salient?  There 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  plan  in  his  operations,  unless  in 
the  last  attack  where  he  tried  to  encircle  Rheims,  when 
if  he  had  been  successful  he  might  have  gone  farther 
east  to  encircle  Verdun  and  thus  restore  the  rapidly 
waning  prestige  of  the  Crown  Prince.  Perhaps  he  had 
no  plan  except  to  strike  hammer  blows  anywhere  to 
weaken  the  enemy. 

On  July  18th  he  was  caught  by  surprise  on  the  right 
flank,  and  when  Foch  had  gained  the  heights  of  Sois- 
sons, the  American  artillery  fire  broke  the  only  railway 
lines  into  the  Marne  salient.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  this  supreme  German  commander  was  a  general 
of  the  second  class,  and  was  outwitted  and  outgeneraled 
by  the  French  commander,  one  of  the  great  military 
men  of  history. 

Ludendorff  was  the  best  man  Germany  produced.  He 
was  more  than  a  soldier,  as  he  essayed  with  some  suc- 
cess to  direct  the  civil  administration  and  to  rouse  the 
morale  at  home.  He  saw  the  collapse  coming  and  ad- 
vised peace.  Dismissed  by  the  Kaiser,  he  went  home, 
and  into  exile  after  the  revolution.  He  wrote  his 
memoirs  in  the  bitterness  of  defeat  and  disgrace.  They 
give  a  clear  statement  of  the  German  side  of  the  war 
told,  in  general,  with  apparent  truth  and  candor.  The 
work  he  undertook  was  beyond  his  strength,  but  one 
must  respect  his  sincerity,  even  while  disagreeing  with 
his  objects. 

If  we  may  judge  from  occasional  press  dispatches 
and  the  addresses  of  Clemenceau  in  this  country, 
Ludendorff  is  not  yet  through.  And  if  he  starts  again, 
there  will  be  added  interest  In  his  character  and  his 
methods  of  thought  and  action  as  revealed  in  this  very 
interesting  book. 

Ludendorff's  Own  Story.  In  two  volumes.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $7.50. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  December  9,  1922,  were  $159,300,000; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year, 
5138,600,000;  an  increase  of  S20,/ 00,000. 

The  bond  market  is  passing  through  a  rej 
adjustment  phase.  Investments  which  had 
perhaps  been  unduly  inflated  are  reacting. 
Others  which  had  been  unjustifiably  depressed 
are  recovering,  says  Comnierce  and  Fmance. 
Movements  are  apparently  inconsistent,  but 
not  on  that  account  illogicah     Certain  rail- 
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road  i«ues  of  the  speculative  class  had  been 
marked  up  too  high.  They  have  been  re- 
acting. Libertj-  bonds  have  held  up  well. 
Foreign  bonds  have  been  .strong- 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  the 
last  week  was  the  endorsement  of  FrMch 
bonds  by  Charles  E.  Jlitchell,  president  of  the 
Nadonal  City  Bank.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  es- 
sentiaUv  an  investment  banker.  He  made  bis 
reputation  as  head  of  the  National  Cty  Com- 
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panv  which  is  the  securities  subsidiary  of 
the 'National  City  Bank.  His  promotion  to 
the  head  of  the  biggest  national  bank  in  the 
country  was  the  sequel  to  his  great  record 
as  head  of  the  largest  investment  company 
in  the  United  States.  He  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Europe,  where  he  made  a 
study  of  economic  conditions.  When  a  banker 
of  his  experience  and  standing  declares  that 
"French  bonds  held  by  American  investors  are 
a  safe  and  sound  investment,"  his  words  mean 
something.  Mr.  Mitchell  said  last  week  that 
French  bonds  represent  a  ridiculously  low 
credit  rating  and  backed  up  his  statement 
OTth  facts  and  figures  which  should  prove  re- 
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assuring  to  owners  of  the  French  external 
bonds   sold   in   this   country. 

It  would  assuredly  have  been  more  than 
strange  had  not  French  bonds  rallied  strongly 
after  such  a  strong  endorsement.  Their  re- 
cover>'  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  invest- 
ment market. 

Much  comment  and  not  a  little  misappre- 
hension was  caused  by  a  Supreme  Court 
opinion  rendered  early  in  the  week  affirming 
the  right  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  to  tax 
Liberty-  bonds  owned  by  national  banks.  The 
first  impression  created  by  that  decision  was 
that  the  court  referred  to  income  derived 
from  Liberty  bonds.  Predictions  were  heard 
that  the  ruling  would  precipitate  liquidation  of 
such  investments  by  banks  holding  upwards 
of  $2,400,000,000  of  Federal  securities.  How- 
ever, nothing  suggesting  such  liquidation  has 
occurred.  After  an  examination  of  the  de- 
cision bankers  have  reached  the  opinion  that 
the  Supreme  Court  referred  to  the  capital  in- 
vested in  Liberty  bonds,  and  not  to  the  in- 
come derived  from  them,  as  being  taxable. 
In  the  State  of  New  York  such  a  tax  has  been 
levied  and  has  never  been  questioned  by  banks. 
Other  states  also  have  le\-ied  a  similar  tax 
without  challenge.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  banks  are  not  entitled  to  deduction  in 
taxes  on  capital  invested  in  Liberty  bonds. 
The  theory  that  banks  would  switch  from 
Liberties  to  other  tax-exempt  securities  is 
scouted  because  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  in 
question  specifies  "Libert^'  bonds  or  other 
forms  of  tax-exempt  securities."  In  other 
words  the  court  does  not  discriminate  against 
government  bonds. 

The  market  for  government  issues  is  wait- 
ing for  news  on  the  new  treasur^-  financing 
which  should  be  forthcoming  ver^^  soon.  Cur- 
rent quotations  for  Liberties  and  U.  S.  re- 
funding bonds  preclude  another  offering  of 
long-term  bonds.  The  treasury'  is  restricted 
by  law  to  a  maximum  coupon  rate  of  4'4  per 
cent.  It  could  not  sell  a  long-term  bond  bear- 
ing so  low  a  rate  with  outstanding  long-term 
4'4  per  cent,  bonds  quoted  below  par.  The 
sole  alternative  appears  to  be  an  issue  of 
short -term  notes.  Wall  Street  expects  an 
offering  of  notes  to  run  from  three  to  five 
years  in  an  amount  of  approximately  $500,- 
000,000.  Such  an  issue  should  find  a  ready 
market   and   solve   the   government's   problem. 

Besides  refunding  approximately  $1,000.- 
000,000  Victory  notes  the  government  in 
January-  will  redeem  about  $625,000,000  in 
principal  and  interest  of  U.  S.  war  savings 
certificates  of  191S  either  in  cash  or  in  new 
certificates  of  the  1923  series.  A  strong  effort 
is  to  be  made  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of 
that  large  sum  by  holders  of  the  certificates 
who  are  largely  of  the  wage-earning  class. 
Banking  institutions,  particularly  those  with 
sa\-ings  institutions,  have  been  authorized  to 
receive  certificates  for  deposit  and  will  ren- 
der their  services  gratuitously  just  as  they 
did  when  the  certificates  were  sold. 

New  emissions  last  week  were  small,  reach- 
ing only  $20,265,000.  The  decline  in  offerings 
was  due  to  various  reasons,  one  being  the 
fact  that  investment  banking  firms  still  have 
a  good  many  undigested  new  bonds  on  their 
hands  which  thej'  are  tr^-ing  to  dispose  of. 
The  sjTidicate  which  floated  the  Jugo-Slavian 
issue  last  summer  will  be  dissolved  this  week. 
It  ha5  remaining  on  its  hands  $9,750,000,  but 
the  Jugo-Slav  government  will  take  back  any 
surplus. 

A  feature  of  the  new  financing  last  week 
was  the  small  volume  of  municipals  offered. 
It  totaled  only  $1,265,000.  The  market  for 
municipal  bonds  is  oversold  and  prices  are 
easier  with  demand  light.  Bankers  were 
somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  most  of  the 
state  bonus  bills  referred  to  voters  for  ap- 
proval on  election  day  were  approved.  New 
authorizations  total  $116,500,000.  Dealers 
point  to  the  possibility  that  the  market  for 
state  obligations  will  be  flooded. 


of  the  countrj-.  Ob\-iously  a  solution  must 
be  found  to  a  problem  where  the  cessation  of 
operations  by  one  group  of  labor  can  so  seri- 
ously interfere  with  the  earning  power  of  the 
entire  nation.  Moreover,  the  supply  of  coal 
is  not  inexhaustible,  and  while  there  is  not 
vet  any  occasion  to  be  alarmed  over  failing 
resources  it  is  not  too  soon  to  begin  con- 
serving for  industries  in  which  this  natural 
product  is  absolutely  essential.  The  more  im- 
portant consideration  is  the  substitution  of  a 
dependable  and  cheaper  source  of  energy. 
This  is  found  in  water  power. 

Developed  water  power  in  the  United 
States  is  given  by  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  at  slightly  under  8,000,000 
horsepower,  the  compilation  including  plants 
of  100  horsepower  or  higher.  Of  this  figure 
about  85  per  cent,  is  represented  by  the  public 
utilitT,^  industry.  Estimates  of  undeveloped 
water  power  place  the  total  at  50,000,000 
horsepower,  but  by  mak-ing  provision  for  stor- 
age the  resources  can  be  increased  to  100.- 
000,000  or  200.000.000  horsepower.  This 
power  converted  into  electrical  energy-  is  ca- 
pable of  turning  every  industrial  wheel  and 
illuminating  eveo'  street  and  building  in  the 
United  States.  Development  of  the  50,000,000 
readily  available  horsepower  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  saving  about  275,000,000  tons  of  coal 
per  annum.  In  addition  to  the  actual  saving 
of  coal,  there  would  be  a  tremendous  saving 
in  labor  and  railroad  freight  car  capacitj*. 
Our  annual  consumption  of  coal  requires  the 
labor  of  1,500,000  men  and  the  use  of  over 
1.000,000  freight  cars  and  40.000  locomotives. 
Electrification  of  the  steam  railroads  would 
save  approximately  20  per  cent,  of  the  present 
coal  consumption. 

Another  factor  which  is  certain  to  be  of 
prime  importance  in  bringing  about  hydro- 
electric development  is  the  impartial  distribu- 
tion of  the  resources.  Regions  distant  from 
the  source  of  coal  are  well  supplied  with 
water  power.  New  England,  the  Southwest, 
and  the  Pacific  slope  embrace  about  one-half 
the  water  power  resources  of  the  countr>'  and 
are  all  virtually  without  coal.  The  reason  for 
the  slow  water  power  development  is  the  high 
initial  cost  together  with  the  fact  that,  until 
the  present,  coal  and  oil  have  been  easily 
available. 

A  rew  of  the  more  important  hydro-electric 
power  corporations  are  considered  here.  Sev- 
eral of  these  are  not  exclusively  hydro-electric, 
but  the  preponderance  of  electric  generation 
is  hydro-electric.  The  securities  of  these 
companies  have  futures  which  are  worthy  of 
attention.  The  next  few  years  are  certain  to 
see  marked  development  in  this  field  with  the 
hydro-electric  industry'  working  into  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  countr\'.  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  is  a  large  unit  which  is  not 
included  in  this  list,  but  which  was  recently 
discussed  here. 

The  Great  Western  Power  Company  of  CaL 
ifomia,  which  controls  the  California  Electric 
Generating  Company,  operates  two  principal 
hydro-electric  plants,  the  Big  Bend  station 
having  an  insUlled  capacit>-  of  87,000  horse- 
power, and  the  Caribou  station  64,000  horse- 
power. The  ultimate  capacity  of  the  latter 
station  is  192,000  horsepower,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  duplicating  the  water  supply  tun- 
nels. The  main  point  is  that  the  water  re- 
sources are  considerably  in  excess  of  present 
requirements,  and  the  work  of  constructing  a 
dam  and  impounding  the  water  is  completed. 
165,000-volt  lines  transmit  the  power  200 
miles  to  San  Francisco.  The  preferred  divi- 
dend requirement  has  been  earned  about  three 


A  decline  of  25  per  cent,  in  iron  and  steel 
production  in  September,  a  hea^T  falling  off 
in  railroad  earnings,  and  a  general  halt  to  the 
industrial  recover^'  all  on  account  of  the  strike 
by  coal  miners  emphasizes  just  what  an  im- 
portant  role    fuel   plays    in   the    everj-day    life 
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times  over  on  the  average  for  the  last  five 
years. 

The  Montana  Power  Company  has  devel- 
oped 282,010  horsepower  of  hydro-electric 
plants  and  has  an  additional  undeveloped  site 
of  162,400  horsepower.  Under  a  ninetj'-nine- 
year  contract  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.     Paul     Railway,     the     company     furnishes 
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26.600  horsepower,  and  the  railway  has  an 
additional  option  up  to  40,000  horsepower. 
The  company  also  has  a  contract  with  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company  for  40,000 
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horsepower.  The  yield  on  the  common  stock 
is  low  at  present,  which  indicates  possibilities 
of  a  dividend  increase.  Resumption  of  opera- 
tions in  the  mining  industry  will  result  in  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  demand  for  power. 
Such  resumption  as  has  already  taken  place 
has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  80  per  cent,  in 
earnings  applicable  to  the  common  stock  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1922  over  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1921. 
In    1905    President   Roosevelt   signed   a   bill 
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authorizing  the  construction  of  a  dam  in  the 
Mississippi  at  Keokuk,  and  from  the  water 
impounded  by  this  a  large  part  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  is  supplied  with  electrical  energj'. 
The  Mississippi  River  Power  Company  dis- 
poses of  its  current  at  wholesale,  60,000  horse- 
power going  to  St.  Louis,  with  small  propor- 
tions to  the  Central  Illinois  Public  Service 
Company,  the  Korth  Missouri  Light  Sc  Power 
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Company,  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company, 
and  others.  The  present  generating  capacity 
of  the  fifteen  units  is  150,000  horsepower  and 
the  sub-structure  is  completed  for  doubling 
the  capacity.  A  striking  example  of  the  econ- 
omy of  hydro-electric  generation  is  found 
here.  It  is  estimated  that  last  year's  output 
by  steam  power  would  have  required  35.00 
men  for  mining  and  transportation  of  the 
necessary  coal  and  for  plant  operation,  against 
225    actually   employed. 

The  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  owns 
two  plants  on  the  American  side  and  one  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara  River.  The 
aggregate  generating  installation  amounts  to 
about  500,000  horsepower,  but  owing  to  pres- 
ent restriction  on  the  use  of  water  the  output 
is  limited  to  about  425,000  horsepower.  How- 
ever, by  a  special  Federal  license,  200,000  ad- 
ditional horsepower  will  be  developed,  con- 
struction work  at  a  cost  of  over  $11,000,000 
now   being  under  way. 

The  Shawinigan  Water  &  Power  Company 
has  a  developed  generating  capacity  of 
333,700  horsepower  and  has  a  total  ultimate 
capacity  of  643,700  horsepower.  The  water 
power  sites  are  on  the  St.  Maurice  River 
about  equidistant  from  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
Practically  all  of  the  large  cities  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  are  served.  The  com- 
pany has  interest  in  a  number  of  concerns 
including  Montreal  Lighting  &  Power,  Con- 
tinental Heat  &  Light  Company,  the  Canadian 
Carbide,  Three  Rivers  Traction  Company,  etc. 
For  the  last  six  years  earnings  applicable  to 
the  capital  stock  have  ranged  from  a  low  of 
8.63  per  cent,  to  a  high  of  9.05  per  cent. 

The  Southern  California  Edison  Company 
has  developed  a  generating  capacity  of  376,700 
horsepower,  but  this  is  comparatively  insig- 
nificant when  viewed  in  the  light  of  future 
possibilities.  The  company  is  contemplating 
developing  the  water  power  resources  of  the 
Colorado  River,  the  potential  energy  of  which 
is  estimated  at  approximately  4,350,000  horse- 
power. The  project  will  cost  close  to  $800,- 
000,000,  or  twice  that  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  will,  of  course,  take  many  years  to  ac- 
complish. Meanwhile  other  work  is  being 
carried  out,  the  construction  budget  for  1922 
being  $22,534,000.  The  fact  that  large  sums 
are  tied  up  which  are  not  yet  productive  nar- 
rows the  margin  of  safety  for  the  common 
dividend.  The  present  rate  is  being  covered 
at  this  time,  however,  and  because  new  capi- 
tal will  be  needed  from  time  to  time  it  is 
likely  that  payments  will  be  maintained. — 
Forbes  Magazine. 


as  Union  Pacific  uses  gives  the  coal  4  per 
cent,    advantage   over   oil. 

"Proceeding  a  step  further,  the  regularity 
of  movement  of  traffic,  passenger  and  freight, 
through  Ogden  shows  the  superiority  of 
service  rendered  the  public  by  Southern  Pa- 
cific  over   Union    Pacific. 

"Percentage  of  on-time  deliveries  of  trains 
at  Ogden ; 

PASSENGER    TRAINS. 

1922 
1921.  (6mos.) 

By   Southern  Pacific    93.9  pet.       91.4  pet. 

By   Union    Paci6c 73.2  pet.       80.3  pet, 

MANIFEST     FREIGHT     TRAINS. 

1922 
1921.  (6mos.) 

Ey   Southern    Pacific 92.1  pet.       96.1  pet. 

By  Union    Pacific 79.2  pet,       88.0  pet. 

"Perishable  freight  trains  between  Rose- 
ville,  California,  and  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
made  schedule  time  over  Southern  Pacific- 
Union   Pacific  thus: 

1922 
1921.      (6mos.) 

By    Southern    PaciEc 90  pet.       94  pet. 

By    Union    Pacific 60  pet.       50  pet, 

"The  movements  over  Southern  Pacific  be- 
ing on  single  track  and  on  Union  Pacific  on 
double  track  with  sharp  curves  and  rates  of 
grade  very  much   against  Southern  Pacific. 

"During  the  shopmen's  strike  Southern  Pa- 
cific placed  embargoes  on  livestock  and  per- 
ishables for  but  two  periods  of  twenty-three 
and  forty-four  hours  respectively  and  annulled 
no  passenger  trains.  Union  Pacific  embargoed 
livestock  and  perishables  at  all  California 
junctions  for  six  days  and  were  unable  to 
move  passenger  trains  for  four  days,  on  which 
Southern  Pacific  assisted  them  by  handling 
their  passengers  to  destination.  For  several 
days  during  the  strike  the  Southern  Pacific 
lines  afforded  the  public  the  only  means  to 
move  freight  and  passengers  by  rail  out  of 
California.  In  face  of  these  tests  of  efficient 
organization  and  management  much  superior 
to  those  of  its  covetous  traducer,  not  only  it 
would  not  benefit,  but  it  would  inflict  great 
and  unjustifiable  injury  on  the  public  to  lower 
the  excellence  of  its  service  by  turning  any 
part  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system  over  to 
the  Union    Pacific." 


Impressive  figures  testifying  to  the  character 
of  the  Southern  Pacific's  transportation 
service,  and  comparing  it  with  that  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  were  presented  by  J.  Krutt- 
schnitt,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  board  of  directors.  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission hearing  now  in  progress  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Southern  Pacific  to  lease  the 
Central  Pacific.  This  testimony,  given  on 
cross-examination,  referred  to  the  statement 
by  Union  Pacific  "propagandists"  that  the  sep- 
aration "would  make  every  railroad  coming 
into  San  Francisco  stand  on  its  toes  as  to 
business  efficiency." 

Regarding  this  statement  Mr.  Kruttschnitt 
said ; 

"In  1921  the  following  data  established  the 
relative  'business  efficiencies'  of  Southern  Pa- 
cific and  Union  Pacific.  Remember  that  the 
Union  Pacific's  main  line  is  substantially  all 
double-tracked  with  cur\'ature  and  grade  rates 
much  lighter  than  on  the  Southern  Pacific, 
whose  long,  steep  grades,  combined  with  sharp 
curves,  over  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Siskiyou,  and 
Tehachapi  mountains  probably  present  the 
most  difficult  operating  problems  in  the  world 
on  heavy  traffic  lines.  Notwithstanding  the 
handicaps  we  have  mentioned,  Southern  Pa- 
cific freight  lecomotives  made  8.82  per  cent, 
more  mileage  daily  than  did  those  of  Union 
Pacific. 

"Southern  Pacific  passenger  locomotives  ran 
9J^  per  cent,  more  miles  daily  than  did  those 
on  Union  Pacific,  with  30  per  cent,  more  pas- 
sengers per  train,  suburban  passengers  ex- 
cluded. 

"Notwithstanding  lighter  grades.  Union  Pa- 
cific consumed  lOf^  P^r  cent,  more  fuel  to 
move  the  same  number  of  ton  miles. 

"Notwithstanding  lighter  grades,  Union  Pa- 
cific burned  17  per  cent,  more  fuel  to  move 
the  same  number  of  passenger  car  miles. 
Southern  Pacific's  equation  of  oil  to  coal  such 


EDSELL,  BUTLER  &  BROWNRIGG 
Stocks  and  Bonds 

Members  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange 

1040  Mills  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Sutter  2688 


The  first  Arizona  irrigation  district  bond 
offering  to  be  certified  as  a  legal  investment 
for  savings  banks  of  that  state  will  be  offered 
to  local  investors  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
The  purchase  of  this  unusual  offering  has 
just  been  consummated  by  Bradford,  Kim- 
ball &  Co.  of  San  Francisco  and  Drake,  Riley 
&  Thomas  and  Stevens,  Page  &  Sterling  of 
Los   Angeles. 

Mr.  Sherman  Kimball  of  Bradford,  Kim- 
ball &  Co.,  who  has  just  returned  from  an 
extended  trip  through  Arizona,  comments 
most  favorably  on  the  rigid  requirements  of 
the  Arizona  bond  commission,  compliance 
with  which  serves  to  give  this  issue,  in  his 
opinion,  an  unusually  high  degree  of  safety. 
The  additional  fact  that  it  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  yet  offered  that  has  met  with  the 


The  Foundation 
of  All  Security 

is  the  Farm,  which  pro- 
duces the  essentials  of 
Human  Existence, 


The  Irrigation  District  Municipal 
Bonds  underwritten  and  distributed 
by  J.  R.  Mason  &  Co.,  are  payable 
from  direct  unlimited  ad  valorem 
taxes  against  the  richest  and  most 
attractive  agricultural  lands  in  the 
entire  West.  Such  taxes  are  of  equal 
importancein  point  of  lien  with  other 
taxes. 

These  bonds  afford  holders  the 
same  exemption  from  all  Federal 
taxation  as  First  Liberty  3^2'')  yet 
they  yield  from  4^2  'o  6.25%. 

In  gathering  together  and  mak- 
ing available  the  surplus  funds  of  in- 
dividual investors,  savings  banks  and 
insurance  companies,  both  large  and 
small,  for  the  purpose  of  such  con- 
structive public  endeavor,  it  has  for 
many  years  been  the  privilege  of  J. 
R.  Mason  &  Co.  to  aid  in  the  up- 
building and  progress  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's back  country. 

Funds  invested  in  these  bonds  are 
doubly  productive  since  they  add  to  the 
earning  power  and  comfort  of  those  who 
borrow  as  well  as  those  who  lend,  while 
the  entire  community  is  also  materially 
benefitted. 

Upon  request  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
submit  oar  current  list  of  attractive  offer- 
ings. 


J.R.  Mason  &  Co. 

Specialists  In 
Irrigation   District   Bonds 

Merchants'  Exchange 
Telephone  Sutter  6620 


Safeguarding 
Investments 

Securities,  no  matter  how 
stable,  are  always  subject; 
to  changing  value.There- 
fore,  ready  access  to  ac- 
curate and  timely  market 
Information  is  a  very  nec- 
essary fador  in  invest- 
ment procedure. 

The  watchful  interest 
and  co-operation  of  our 
personnel,  our  complete 
chronological  statistical 
files  and  fast  private  wires 
to  all  important  Eastern 
and  Canadian  centers 
make  Sutro  investment 
service  second  to  none. 

SUTRO  &  CO. 

ESTASUSHED  1858 

410  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

SUTTER  3434 


Members  of  the  San  Franciico  Stock 
andBondExchange 


Strict  requirements  of  the  commission  should 
make   it  of  especial  interest  to  investors. 

Mr.  Kimball  and  other  members  of  the 
party  report  Arizona  in  a  gradually  increasing 
condition  of  prosperity.  Banking  conditions 
and     the     cattle     industry     particularly     have 

shown    marked    improvement    throughout    the 
country.     Farmers  generally  are  again  making 

money.      Much     construction     is     under    way 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 

Cjovernment.Municipal 

and  Corporation  Bonds 

for  the  investment  of 

Danks.Ti'ust  Companies 

and  Individuals 

Inquiries    Invitd 

HONTeR,DOL(N&GO. 

256  AVONTGOA\ERY  ST. 
SAN      F  RAN  CISCO 

l^sAniitlts  OiiWond  Office  Santaharbaia 

posadtna  SOQ  Syndicatt  Bldif.  San  DUjO 


throughout  the  state,  particularly  in  Tucson 
and  Phcenix,  and  business  conditions  may  be 
termed  brisk  and  satisfactory. 


Most  of  the  nitrate  factories  in  Chili  are 
now  in  British  hands.  Before  the  war  Ger- 
many took  40  per  cent,  of  the  exports  for  use 
in    her    beet    fields. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


Altxander's  Bridge. 

Miss  Gather  has  criticized  so  well  her  first 
novel,  "Alexander's  Bridge,"  in  the  preface  to 
the  new  edition  that  it  is  almost  superfluous 
and  impertinent  to  add  anything  to  her  own 
critique.  But  we  claim  the  great  national 
right  to  express  our  opinion  as  a  "reaction"  — 
to  quote  the  substance  of  Mr.  Nevinsons 
analysis  of  American  character.  According 
to  that  eminent  London  editor,  our  country- 
men are  entitled  to  abstract  reactions,  if  not 
chemical    ones.  ^ 

Miss  Gather's  adverse  criticism  of  Alex- 
ander's Bridge"  is  that,  since  it  was  a  first 
novel,  the  author  was  more  concerned  with 
technic  than  subject  matter,  and  also,  for  the 
same  reason,  she  was  objective  in  her  treat- 
ment. Our  adverse  criticism  is  that  because 
the  author  was  very  young  and  knew  life  only 
through  doubtfully  dependable  lenses  of  im- 
agination and  intuition,  she  has  done  the  in- 
evitable and  generalized  about  her  characters 
and  their  actions.  "Alexander's  Bridge,"  as 
is  almost  always  the  case  with  young  novels, 
is  thematic.  The  youthful  thinker  has  a  num- 
ber of  ideas  and  one  rather  than  another  is 
selected  for  novelization — a  fairly  safe  cue 
for  a  beginner's  novel,  as  all  he  need  do  is 
keep   the   theme  well  in  mind   and   shape   his 
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MUNICIPALS 

IRRIGATION  DISTRICTS 

CORPORATIONS 


Specialists  in  Safety 


Anglo  London  Paris  Company 

One  Santome  Straet       San  Francisco 
Phona  Kearny  5600 


The  French  American  Bank 


OP     SAN     FRANCISCO 


108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial—Checking— Savings 


Resources  Over  $16,000,000 


A    General    Banking    Business    Transacted 

Commercial  and  Personal  Checking 

Accounts   Solicited 

Savings    Accounts    receive    interest    at    the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  $3.50 

OFFICERS 

Leon  Bocqueraz    President 

J.    M.    Dupas Vice-President 

J.    A.    Bergerot Vice-President 

W.    F.   Duffy Vice-Pres.  and   Cashier 

A.    Bousquet    Secretary 

J.    T.    Irilarry i  Asst.  Cashier 

Chas.  L.  Ebner,  Jr Asst.  Cashier 


HemlKr  FeJenl  Reterre  StsIob  ud 
AiMOited  Sannji  Bukt  of  San  Fnoctsca 

The  Sao  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The    San  Francisco   Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    CalifomU    St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

USSION  BRANCH IGmod  id  21it  Stncb 

PARE-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH  . .  dmaA  ud  7tli  An. 

&A1GHT  STREET  BRANCH Hiitiit  ud  Bdrcden  Strtdi 

June  30tU,   1922 

A3aets $76,170,177.18 

Deposits 72,4/0,177.18 

Capita!  Actually  Paid  Up 1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds...     2,700,000.00 
Employe-  s'   Pension   Fund 385,984.61 

A  di-.idend  to  depositors  of  FOUR  AND 
ONE-QUARTER  (4^)  per  cent,  per  annum 
was  deTlared  for  the  six  months  ending  June 
30th,    ' (22. 


dramatis  personse  accordingly.  But  the  gen- 
eralization thus  affected  does  not  synthesize 
life.  It  is  an  exercise  in  theory  and  in  both 
the  writing  and  reading  is  a  pleasant  pastime, 
but  not  great  art.  "Alexander's  Bridge"  has 
the  lifelikeness  of  a  well-posed  camera  "char- 
acter" study :  in  other  words  it  is  idealistic. 
Needless  to  say,  Miss  Gather's  first  book 
was  very  superior  to  most  beginner's  luck.  It 
is  even  intrinsically  worth  reading.  But  its 
greatest  interest  lies  in  its  contrast  with  the 
later  and  very  different  work  of  its  author 
and  in  the  exposition  thus  afforded  between 
a  well  done  literary  exercise  and  such  works 
of  art  as  "My  Antonia"  and  "One  of  Ours." 
As  a  lesson  in  critical  analysis  it  is  invalu- 
able. R.  G. 

Alexander's  Bridge.    By  Willa  S.   Gather.    Bos- 
ton;   Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.50. 


To  Tell  You  the  Truth. 

Leonard  Merrick's  fancy  seems  unimpov- 
erished  by  his  generous  donations  of  it  in  the 
past  and  "To  Tell  You  the  Truth"  is  as  good 
as,  better  perhaps  than,  any  of  his  former 
work.  Long  ago  Barrie  pronounced  Merrick 
the  prince  among  contemporary  story-tellers 
in  a  phrase  that  escapes  our  memory,  but  it 
was  in  the  superlative  degree.  And  Merrick 
has  somehow  always  lived  up  to  that  high  en- 
comium. Like  Chesterton,  who  has  a  formula 
for  cleverness,  Merrick  has  a  magic  recipe  for 
a  good  story,  but  unlike  G.  K.  C.,  his  magic  is 
concealed.  No  sedulous  imitating  will  repro- 
duce the  Merrick  twist,  which  is  often  so 
slight  and  rapid  as  to  suggest  sleight-of-hand 
— though  that  phrase  is  awkwardly  suggestive 
of  charlatanism,  and  nothing  could  be  further 
from  Merrick's  honesty  of  purpose.  For  ex- 
ample, in  "A  Portrait  of  a  Coward"  he  pours 
into  a  typically  brief  yarn — for  Merrick  is  a 
veritable  "short"  story  writer — all  the  waver- 
ing and  indecision  that  in  another  direction 
has  warranted  a  volume  of  exposition  on  the 
part  of  Mark  Sabre's  character. 

However,  "A  Portrait  of  a  Coward"  is  un- 
Merrickesque  and  the  presence  in  this  same 
volume  of  others  of — for  the  effervescent 
Leonard — unwonted  seriousness  imply  that  the 
days  of  Tricotin,  Pitou,  and  their  ilk  are  over. 
Though  no  one  should  overlook  the  fact  that 
Merrick's  treatment  of  that  most  betinseled 
and  camouflaged  of  worlds,  the  "Quartier," 
with  both  reality  and  humor  is  his  particular 
contribution  to  English  fiction.  By  common 
consent,  unanimous  but  for  Merrick,  the  Quar- 
tier Latin  and  our  own  Greenwich  Village 
should  be  rendered  either  sordidly  or  farcically. 
I\Ierrick,  even  more  than  the  author  of  "La  Vie 
de  Boheme,"  is  the  historian  of  the  former. 
Still  it  must  be  confessed  the  Bohemian  stories 
in  the  present  volume  are  not  so  good  as  the 
others — "The  Statue,"  for  instance,  is  ob- 
viously worked,  whereas  the  English  stories 
of  "The  Celebrity  at  Home"  and  the  "Portrait 
of  a  Coward"  are  among  the  best.  "La  Vie 
de  Boheme"  has  evidently  palled  on  even  its 
loving  historian.  Merrick  has  tapped  a  new 
vein  of  pathos  and  human  futility.  Formerly 
he  might  have  made  novels  of  them.  Nowa- 
days he  does  not  dilute  the  cream  of  his 
fancy  with   superfluous  words. 

To  Tell  You  the  Trxjth.  By  Leonard  Mer- 
rick-    New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.90. 


Right  Royal. 

Holiday     editions     are     the     order     of     the 

season,    and    while    some    of    them    are    very, 

very   good,    others,    while   not   exactly   horrid, 

are  at  least   dispensable.      One   of  the  best  is 


A  CRITICAL 
FABLE 

Who  Wrote  It? 


HISTORY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

THE  AMERICAN  PERIOD 

By  Robert  G.  Cleland 

Is  ready  and  completei  our  history  of 
the  slate. 


The  fiist  volume  is 

HISTORY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

THE  SPANISH  PERIOD 

By  Charles  E.  Chapman 


Price  $4.00  Each 


The  Macmillan  Company 

Publishers        San  Francisco 


the  new  illustrated  edition  of  Masefield's  great 
racing  poem,  "Right  Royal,"  which  was  pub- 
lished sans  color  plates  and  line  drawings  two 
years  ago  and  now  appears  fully  supplied  with 
those  assets.  These  decorations,  which  are  , 
by  the  horse  and  sporting  painter,  Cecil  Alden, 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  further  endearing 
the  book  to  its  old  train  of  admirers  and  of 
recruiting  fresh  cohorts.  The  latter  should 
be  the  most  thankful  of  all,  as  any  who 
have  not  read  "Right  Royal"  have  missed,  we 
maintain,  one  of  the  greatest  vicarious  thrills 
in  literature.  To  follow  the  perilous  course 
of  Charles  Cothill  "In  the  English  'Chasers' 
Cup  on  Compton  Course,"  through  Masefield's 
stirring,  cantering  rhymes,  which  we  like  not 
a  whit  the  less  because  they  are  sometimes 
singsongy  jingles  that  merely  serve  to  carry 
the  story  forward,  is  more  exciting  than  to 
watch  a  pretty  stiff  race  in  the  flesh.  That  is 
where  art  goes  nature  one  better.  Human 
observation  helped  out  by  field  glasses  would 
not  suffice  to  get  all  the  glamour  of  danger, 
the  risk  and  terror  that  Mr.  Masefield  serves 
us  in  an  hour's  loll  in  an  armchair.  "Right 
Royal"  is  the  right  real  thing.  Having  read 
it,  one  wonders  why  the  less  inspired  scribe 
dares  manipulate  a  universal  keyboard.  It  is 
enough  to  make  him  give  up  in  despair. 

Right  Royal.     Ey  John  Masefield.     New  York: 
The   Macmillan   Company;    $2.50. 


The  Duttons  have  prepared  a  list  of  books 
suitable  for  holiday  gifts  and  will  mail  it  to 
any   one   making  the  request. 


Women  in  Love 

By  H.  D.  Lawrence 

This  great  masterpiece,  formerly  $1S,  in  a  new, 
unabridge    eedition.  $2.50 

Casanova's   Homecoming 

By  ARTHUR  SCHNITZLER 

ITeywood  Broun:  "A  glorious  piece  of  work." 
Formerly  $10,  in  popular-priced  unabridged 
edition  at  $2.50 

A  Young  Girl's  Diary 

$5.00 
Judge  George  W.  Simpson 

rendered  the  following  verdict  upon  the  above 
three  hooks  attacked  bv  the  New  York  Society 
for  the    Suppression  of  Vice: 

"I  have  read  these  books  with  sedulous 
care.  I  find  each  is  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  day.  Each  deals  with 
one     or  -  another     of     the     phases     of     present 


thought." 

THOMAS 

5  W.  50th  Street 


SELTZER 

New  York 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    i« 

furnished  hy  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124   First  Street,  corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


Houghton  Mifflin 
Mcike  Good 


Company's  Books 
Christmas  Gifts 


THE  LETTERS  OF  FRANKLIN  K.  LANE 

An  appropriate 
gift  for  any 
one. 


"Among  the  great  letters  of  literature.  .  .  .  Neither 
controversial  nor  critical,  but  full  of  warm  human  in- 
terest, friendliness  and  a  generous  appreciation  of 
others." — Baltimore  Sun.     Illus.,  $5.00. 

JOHN  BUCHAN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 

"You  can  read  this  history  as  easily  and  with  as  much 
interest  as  you  can  read  a  novel." — Country  Life.  "A 
history  that  ranks  as  a  classic." — London  Bookman. 
With  an  introduction  by  Maj.-Gen.  Harbord.  Frontis- 
piece in  color  and  78  maps.    4  vols.,  bo.ved,  $20.00. 

Caroline  Ticknor 


A  permanent 
book  for  every 
private  library. 


GLIMPSES  OF  AUTHORS 


For  the  mati 
or  woman  in- 
terested  in 
books. 


"A  charming  volume  of  literary  reminiscences.  Miss 
Ticknor  tells  new  and  delightful  stones  about  authors." 
— Christian  Science  Monitor.    Illus.,  $3.50. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 


William  R.  Thayer 


For  those  who  "A  thoroughly  readable  estimate  by  the  talented  biog- 

enjoy      biogra-  rapher   of  Cavour,   Roosevelt   and   Hay." — New   York 

phy  or  history.  Times.     IlhiS.,  $3.50. 


E.  H.  HARRIMAN 


George  Kennan 


A    perfect   gift  "A  thrillingly  interesting  history  of  the  great  business 

for    the    busi-  struggle  of  thirty  years  in  which  Mr.  Harriman  played 

ness  man.  SO  vital  a  part." — Nezii  York  Sun.    Illus.,  2  vols.,  $7.50. 

INCA  LAND  Hiram  Bingham 

Every  one  likes  An  absorbing  Story  of  Peruvian  explorations  and  of  the 

a   good    travel  finding  of  a  wonderful  Inca  city,  "the  greatest  archaeo- 

book.  logical  discovery  of  the  age."    Illus.,  $5.00. 


DENIZENS  OF  THE  DESERT 


Edmund  C.  Jaeger 


For    the    trav-  This  account  of  the  birds,  mammals,  reptiles  and  insects 

eler   and   natu-  of  the    Southwestern   desert  is  both  authoritative   and 

ralist.  intensely  interesting.     Lavishly  illus.,  $3.00. 


THE  LAST  HARVEST 


John  Burrough 


For   the   nature 
lover. 


A  final  collection  of  essays  by  America's  great  natu- 
ralist. "Contains  his  ripest,  most  carefully  matured 
thoughts." — Christian  Register.    $2.00. 

CAPTAIN  BLOOD  Rafael  Sabatin 

For   lovers    of  "A  supremely  absorbmg  yarn  with  a  thrill   on  every 

romance.  page."— Boston  Herald.     Wyeth  frontispiece.     $2.00. 

THE  SWISS  TWINS 


Lucy  Fitch  Perkin 


For  children  of 
5    to    12. 


A  new  volume  to  delight  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  who  have  found  in  the  Twin  Series  the 
very  nicest  of  all  their  bookland  friends.    Illus.,  $1.75. 

THE  WAY  OF  POETRY 

For  boys  and 
girls  of  all 
ages. 


John  Drinkwater 

This  anthology  by  a  famous  English  poet  includes  200 
choice  selections  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day.    $2.00. 


SADDLE  SONGS 


H.  H.  Knibbs 


Poems    of    the  "There  is  a  swing  and  vigor  in  his  stuff  that  appeals  to 

j^est.  the  primitive  in  all  of  us."— Robert  Frothingham.     By 

the  author  of  "Songs  of  the  Trail."    $1.50. 

Send  10  6l2  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  for  Our  Free 
Holiday  Bulletin 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  BANKS  STRONG. 

Bank  Clearings  Larger  than  Last  Year  During  Each  Month. 

By    H.    H.    MACDONALD 


San  Francisco  commercial  banks  have  re- 
mained in  a  particularly  favorable  situation, 
in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  country 
generclly,  throughout  all  the  changes  in 
financial  conditions  that  have  attended  the 
course  of  American  business  since  the  armis- 
tice. They  shared  the  effects  of  the  boom  and 
then  the  drastic  reaction  that  followed,  but 
they  met  successfully  ail  the  requirements  of 
a  situation  marked  by  falling  prices,  business 
depression,  and  the  frozen  credits  bestowed  by 
the  inflation.  They  shared  the  economic 
doubts  and  questionings  of  the  periods  of  de- 
cline and  readjustment,  but  easily  absorbed 
some  necessary  losses,  sustained  fundamen- 
tally sound  business  enterprises  in  temporary 
trouble,  unitedly  maintained  confidence  and 
felt  the  strain  less  severely  than  Eastern 
financial  centres.  As  the  tide  turned  they 
were  in  a  very  strong  position  and  emerged 
into  the  brighter  days  of  1922  sound  and  safe 
and  able  to  meet  all  legitimate  demands  of 
the  business  world. 

California  has  been  blessed  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  prosperity  this  year,  with  excellent 
crops,  a  great  volume  of  building,  and  widely 
revived  industrial  activity.  The  consequent 
large  exchange  of  commodities  has  rapidly 
increased  the  turnover  of  business  credits  in 
the  banks  during  recent  months,  providing  re- 
newed expansion  of  profitable  operations. 
The  season  crop  financing  is  passing  without 
strain  and  the  situation  of  the  banks  has  l]e- 
come  so  easy  that  rediscounts  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  have  fallen  to  a  minimum. 

The  scale  of  the  banking  business  in  San 
Francisco  is  indicated  at  a  glance  by  the 
following  figures  from  the  reports  of  national 
and  state  banks  on  September  15th,  the  latest 
report  as  this  is  written: 

Loans.  Deposits.  Resources. 

National..  $190, 622, 000     $290,754,000     $382,065,000 
State 394,866,000       634,487,000       726,423,000 

In  the  twelve  months  from  September  6, 
1921,  the  resources  of  the  national  banks  in- 
creased over  $30,000,000.  Demand  deposits, 
representing  the  direct  financing  of  com- 
mercial business,  increased  $27,000,000,  the 
increase  occurring  mainly  in  recent  months. 
Gross  deposits  grew  by  $63,000,000.  The  vol- 
ume of  loans  receded  a  little  during  the  year. 

While  the  state  banks  are  steadily  expand- 
ing their  commercial  operations,  much  the 
greatest  portion  of  their  business  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  in  the  state  as  a  whole,  belongs  to 
the  savings  phase  of  banking,  and  the  remark- 
able record  of  the  city  and  state  in  savings 
deposits  keeps  rapidly  growing.  The  savings 
deposits  of  the  state  banks  of  the  city  reached 
$450,262,730  September  15th.  The  greater 
part  of  this  huge  amount,  brought  together  in 
small  sums  by  the  thrifty,  is  loaned  on  mort- 
gages for  building  purposes  or  helps  provide 
home  capital  for  our  great  public  utilities 
through  investment  in  their  high-grade  bonds. 
A  good  deal  is  also  invested  in  municipal 
bonds.  The  gross  savings  deposits  of  all  Cali- 
fornia state  banks  amount  to  over  $1,000,- 
000,000.  Real  estate  loans  of  San  Francisco 
savings  banks  reach  about  $242,000,000. 
There  is  $66,000,000  invested  in  United  States 
bonds  and  $106,000,000   in  other  securities. 

The  accompanying  table,  summarizing  the 
condition  of  the  state  banks  of  the  city,  shows 
that  the  gross  deposits  in  all  three  depart- 
ments were  $634,407,000  in  September,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  ten  million  dollars  from  the 
previous  June.  May  5th  last  the  total  was 
$605,000,000. 

Bank  clearings  have  been  larger  than  last 
year  during  nearly  every  month,  increasing 
during  the  heavy  crop-moving  season.  The 
record  for  the  ten  months  to  October  31st 
was  about  $5,980,000,000,  indicating  a  yearly 
total  of  somewhat  less  than  $8,000,000,000. 
compared  with  $6,629,000,000  in  1921,  $8,122,- 
000.000  in  1920.  and  $7,286,300,000  in  1919. 
The  following  is  the  record  for  the  current 
year  to  November,  in  round  numbers :  Jan- 
uary, $581,517.000 :  February,  $494,851,000 ; 
March.  592.269.000;  April,  $577,206,000;  May, 
$601,170,000;  June,  $593,339,000;  July  $588,- 
785,000;  August,  $623,066,000;  September, 
$639,915,000;   October,  $687,867,000. 

An  important  move  to  assist  in  financing 
our  foreign  trade  with  the  Orient  is  being 
made  by  some  of  the  large  banks  of  San 
Francisco  and  other  Coast  centres.  There 
has  been  organized  the  Federal  Pacific  Bank- 
ing Corporation,  in  which  foreign  banking 
capital  is  reported  to  be  participating,  and  a 
preliminary  authorization  has  been  issued  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  This  institution 
is  being  organized  under  the  Edge  Act,  which 
allows  national  banks  to  subscribe  to  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  special  banking  corporations 
provided  for  the  by  the  act,  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  long-term  commercial  credits  in 
the  foreign  trade  field.  The  plan  is  to  open 
branches  in  Japan,  China,  and  the  Philippines 
and  also  to  establish  agencies  in  the  Far  East. 
This  will  be  the  first  Edge  Act  corporation 
to  enter  the  Far  Eastern  field  and  the  first  to 
establish  foreign  branches.  The  high  hopes 
attached    to    the    Edge    Act    when    it    passed 


have  not  been  realized  to  any  consideral)le 
extent,  progress  having  been  nipped  at  the 
start  by  the  slump  and  confusion  following  the 
foreign  trade  boom  of  1919  :ind  1920.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  bankers  and  exporters  to 
watch  the  operation  of  the  new  institution. 
Headquarters  are  temporarily  in  Washington, 
but  will  be  in  San  Francisco  when  ready  for 
operation. 

The  tendency  toward  bank  mergers  is  still 
strong  throughout  the  country,  and  of  such 
consolidations  of  competing  or  complementary 
institutions  San  Francisco  is  having  its  full 
share  from  year  to  year,  creating  fewer  but 
stronger  banks,  able  to  give  larger  and  more 
efficient  and  varied  service.  For  months  there 
has  been  a  sustained  public  interest  in  the 
contested  efl'ort  to  eftect  a  merger  of  the 
Crocker  and  the  First  National  banks,  and 
the  issue  will  likely  be  decided  at  the  annual 
meetings  in  January.  These  are  old  and 
strong  institutions  which  seem  particularly 
fitted  for  union. 

The  coming  year  promises  to  see  another 
important  transformation  in  the  banking  field 
with  the  expected  carrying  out  of  plans  to 
amalgamate  the  Merchants  National  with  the 
Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Bank  of  Sacramento, 
the  latter  being  the  result  of  absorptions  of 
established  banks  in  Sacramento,  Stockton, 
Fresno,  Modesto  and  Oakdale.  The  result 
will  be  a  very  strong  institution  operating 
from  several  of  the  largest  business  centres 
of  Central  California  and  it  might  be  ex- 
pected to   plant   itself  in   still   wider  territory. 

A  remarkable  development  of  the  year  in 
San  Francisco  banking  has  been  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  branches  by  leading  San 
Francisco  state  banks,  the  number  doubling 
in  about  a  year  and  reaching  eighty-two  in 
September,  with  a  good  many  more  coming. 
There  are  two  phases  to  this  plan  of  extend- 
ing operations.  One  is  the  establishing  of 
branch  offices  in  the  home  city,  fully  equipped 
for  banking   service   and   located  both   in   the 


COMPARATIVE    SUMMARY    OF  CONDITION 
OF  SAN   FRANCISCO   STATE  BANKS 
Commercial   Deparl)iieuts — 

June  30.  1922.  Sep.  15,  1922. 

Assets $222,431,811  $241,265,756 

Loans 124,583,766  130,947,261 

Bonds 26,875,096  35,891,996 

Cash  &  Siglit  Exchange     49.475,774  51,810,082 
Bills    Payable    and    Re- 
disccunts 2,830,867  7,109,682 

Capital    and    Surplus...      27,792,739  31,663,833 

Gross    Deposits    177,032,996  184,224,473 

Savings    Departments — 

Assets 471,220,198  482,068,854 

Loans 256,097,479  263,918,899 

Bonds 170,868,891  172,247,965 

Cash  &  Sight  Exchange     32,968,346  31,890,889 
Bills    Payable    and    Re- 
discounts    287,500 

Capital    and    Surplus...      20,240,864  23.799.365 

Gross  Deposits   447,560,689  450,262,730 

Commercial,  Saz'ingj!  and  Trust  Combined— 

Assets 696.734.528  726.422,771 

Loans 380,681,245  394,866,160 

Bonds 199,459,668  209,830,359 

Cash  &  Sight   Exchange     82,593,115  83,888,647 
Bills    Payable    and    Re- 
discounts         2,830,867  7,397,182 

Capital    and    Surplus...      50,843,603  58,273.198 

Gross  Deposits   624,593.685  634,487.204 


main  business  district  and  in  the  populous 
residence  and  local  business  sections.  The 
other  phase  is  the  absorption  by  purchase  of 
established  banks  in  interior  towns  and  in- 
corporating them  with  the  main  institution  as 
branches.  Both  sorts  are  legally  the  same. 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  are  the  main 
centres  of  this  development,  but  many  other 
banks  of  larger  size  in  interior  cities  are  fol- 
lowing the  plan. 

This  is  a  comparatively  recent  tendency  on 
the  part  of  American  banks  that  has  become 
widespread  in  the  large  cities  of  the  country. 
There  have  always  been  some  branches  of 
larger  banks,  as  well  as  chains  of  banks,  sep- 
arate in  organization  but  under  the  same  con- 
trol, but  the  extent  of  the  recent  movement 
makes  it  a  striking  and  rather  revolutionary 
one.  National  banks  are  not  permitted  to  es- 
tablish branches  in  other  towns,  but  state 
banks  having  such  branches  may  enter  the 
national  system  and  retain  them,  as  the  Bank 
of  California  did — in  Portland.  Seattle,  and 
Tacoma.  The  comptroller  of  the  currency 
favors  allowing  national  banks  to  have  branch 
offices  in  their  own  home  cities  and  thinks 
thai  they  may  do  so  without  further  legisla- 
tion, but  a  bill  to  that  end  is  now  pending  in 
Congress.  It  is  argued  that  national  banks 
should  be  enabled  to  compete  with  state  banks 
in  this  way,  but  there  is  much  opposition,  and 
interior  bankers  are  particularly  opposed  to 
any  possible  invasion  by  great  metropolitan 
banks  which  might  develop  a  concentration 
of  American  banking  in  a  comparatively  few 
hands,  somewhat  in  the  way  banking  is  or- 
ganized in  Canada.  Great  Britain,  and  other 
European  countries,  a  few  great  institutions 
co\ering  the  country  with  hundreds  of 
branches  each.  At  the  recent  New  York  con- 
vention of  the  American  Bankers'  Association 
this  was  the  one  warm  practical  issue,  and 
the  interior  bankers  carried  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  practice  and  principles.     A  com- 


In  Matters  of  Trust 


IN  the  past  it  was  the  custom  to  saddle 
a  personal  friend  with  the  burden  of 
acting  as  executor  and  trustee  of  one's 
estate.  Experience  has  proved  that  the 
competent  individual  is  already  too 
heavily  encumbered  with  his  own 
business  to  handle,  with'  the  fullest 
measure  of  success,  the  affairs  of  another. 

There/ore  it  is  logical  /or  ■jou  to  select  tliii 
hank  to  act  for  you  in  such  mauers.  It  is 
an  old  California  institution,  as  much  a 
part  of  the  State  as  her  mountains  ami 
forests.  It  is  here  to  protect  her  people  and 
extend  to  them  the  benefit  of  its  integrity, 
strength  and  experience. 
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mittee  of  California  bankers  is   studj'ing  the 
subject 

Without  ncting  any  of  the  considerations 
for  or  against  the  branch  banking  system,  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  great  new  acceleration 
of  the  practice  imparts  special  interest  to  the 
advance  liere  in  the  past  year.  This  is  one 
of  twenty  states  permitting  branches  of  state 
banks,  and  in  this  California  is  making  an- 
other record,  after  a  slow  increase  until  last 
year.  In  June.  1919,  there  were  425  state 
banks  with  146  branches.  A  year  later  the 
numbers  were  423  and  193.  Then  the  rush 
came,  and  from  June  of  last  year  to  Septem- 
ber last  120  new  branches  were  established 
by  taking  over  old  banks  or  organizing  new 
ones  as  branches.  The  number  of  state  bank- 
ing corporations  has  been  reduced  to  421,  but 
the  banking  institutions  have  increased  by 
163  in  two  years. 

Between  June  of  last  year  and  September 
15th  of  this  year  the  branches  of  San  Fran- 
cisco state  banks  jumped  from  fortj'-six  to 
eightj'-two,  and  others  have  been  added  since 
with  more  to  come.  In  the  same  time  the 
banks  of  Los  Angeles  have  increased  their 
branches  from  forty-five  to  122.  In  most 
cases  established  banks  have  been  taken  over. 
The  outstanding  record  has  been  made  by  the 
Bank  of  Italy,  which  has  fifty-seven  branches 
all  over  the  state  and  has  taken  over  quite 
a  number  of  going  interior  banks  during  the 
year.  Its  conventions  of  branch  officers  are 
big  affairs.  This  is,  in  the  main,  the  reason 
of  the  bank's  phenomenal  increase  each  year 
in  its  volume  of  business  and  resoiu^ces. 

The  Mercantile  Trust  Company  has  this 
year  got  fairly  started  on  a  new  programme 
of  expanded  operations  on  different  lines  and 
the  wider  extension  of  its  service  through 
branches  is  one  of  its  plans.  It  verj'  recently 
obtained  permission  to  establish  sixteen 
branches  in  San  Francisco  and  during  the 
vear  it  has  been  reaching  out  for  live  estab- 
lished banks  about  the  Bay  region.  It  has 
taken  over  the  Garden  City  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  in  San  Jose,  with  branches  in  four 
neighboring  towns,  it  has  acquired  two  banks 
in  Emeryville,  two  in  Richmond,  and  branches 
were  recently  authorized  in  Albany  and  El 
Cerrito.  The  Anglo-California  Trust  Com- 
pany has  several  branches  in  the  city,  in- 
creasing the  number  during  the  year.  The 
San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has  ] 
long  had  citj--  branches.  j 

The   more   outside   branches   the   big  banks 
of  the  city  acquire  the  less  are  the  totals  of  I 
that  cit>''s  banks  a  true  measure  of  the  actual  ' 
banking  business  of  that  city.     When  a  bank  ' 
acquires    an    outside   institution    the    deposits, 
loans,    resources,    etc.,    become    those    of    the 
central  institution  and  are  credited  to  its  city  i 


and  lost  to   the  banking   record  of   the   place 
where  the  bank  is  located. 

Several  San  Francisco  banks  have  engaged 
in  expanding  their  quarters  during  the  year. 
The  outstanding  feature  is  the  new  and  monu- 
mental nine-story  steel  and  granite  home  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco, 
occupying  half  a  block  on  Sacramento  Street 


;ax  fr.\nxisco  national  e.\xk  report 


Resources- 
Sept.  15,  1922. 
Loans   and    Discounts.  .$190,622,000 

Ovedrafts 186,000 

U-   S.   Bonds 40.105.000 


26.559,000 
10,782,000 
204.000 
91,699,000 
9.341,000 
12.565,000 


Sept.  6,  1921. 

$193,488,000 

360.000 

33,679,000 

27,219.000 

9,365,000 

496,000 

67.355,000 

6,451,000 

13,554.000 


Other  Securities 
Banking  House,  etc... 

Other  Real  Estate 

Cash    and    Exchange.  . 

Acceptances 

Other  Resources 

Total   Resources    ....$382,063,000       $351,967,000 

Liabilities — 

Capital S  27, 

Surplus  ,    18, 

Profits  and  Reserve....  9, 

Due  to  Banks 88. 

Deposits — U.  S 6, 

Deposits — Demand  ....  168, 

Deposits — Time 27, 

Securities  Borrowed  ... 

Rediscounts — Res.  Bank  3, 

Bills  Payable   _■ 

Circulation 17, 

Letters  of  Credit 

Acceptances 9, 

Acceptances — Sold  .  —  1, 

Other  Liabilities "2, 


Total  Liabilities 


,300,000 

5  27,300,000 

,700,000 

18,700,000 

.349,000 

9.693,000 

596,000 

72,174,000 

065,000 

1,784.000 

,352,000 

141,168,000 

,741,000 

13,023,000 

429,000 

,816,000 

27,231,000 

13,660,000 

603,000 

17,033.000 

247,000 

218,000 

848,000. 

-    7,269,000 

414,000 
603,000' 

2,714,000 

.$382,063,000       $351,967,000 


and  which  will  be  occupied  during  the  com- 
ing year.  Next  to  it  in  cost  and  as  an  archi- 
tectural adornment  of  the  city  is  the  big  ex- 
tension of  the  home  of  the  Anglo  and  London 
Paris  National  Bank,  with  a  further  exten- 
sion into  the  ground  floor  of  the  new  Standard 
Oil  skyscraper  on  Sansome  Street  The 
American  National  has  taken  over  the  old 
quarters  next  to  it  of  the  Security  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  which  has  moved  to  the  new 
Commercial  Union  Building  across  Mont- 
gomerj'  Street  The  Mercantile  Trust  Com- 
pany has  bought  the  adjoining  building  at  the 
comer  of  California  and  Liedesdorff  Streets, 
long  the  home  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National 
is  completing  a  four-storj'  annex. 

The  American  National  recently  became 
the  first  local  institution  to  receive  a  renewal 
of  its  charter  for  ninet^'-nine  j'ears,  under  an 
amendment  of  the  National  Bank  Act  ex- 
tending the  period  from  the  twenty  years  here- 
tofore  provided. 


That  influenza  breaks  out  in  Britain  at  regu- 
lar intenals  of  thirtj'-three  weeks  is  a  theory 
favored   by   some  doctors. 


Commercial  Bank  of  Spanish  America,  Ltd. 
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The  Anglo -South  American  Bank,  Ltd. 
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The  Exchange  Risk,  on  Contracts  made 

in  European  Currencies  can  be  eUmi- 
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securities 
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the  services  of  a  CONSERVATIVE  and  DISTINCTIVE  Banking 

Institution 


The  Gem  Expert  sees  flaws  which  an  unpracticed  eye  rarely  detects. 
His  appraisals  are  accepted  because  he  has  specialized  on  the  com- 
parative values  of  precious  stones.  His  experienced  judgment  rigiitly 
carries  weight. 

Weighing  Values— 

for  the  Investor 

.\s  the  gem  expert  appraises  precious  stones,  the  bond 
e.xpert  weighs  and  judges  bonds.  You  can  not  expect 
to  arrive  at  sound  conclusions  single-handed. 

The  National  City  Company's  complete  investment  or- 
ganization in  50  leading  cities,  and  its  years  of  special- 
ized experience,  are  at  your  service. 

The  security  back  of  every  bond  we  offer  has  been  care- 
fully weighed  and  judged  by  our  officers.  We  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  help  you  select  bonds  for  the 
investment  of  your  funds. 

The  National  City  Company 


Head   Office 

National  City  Bank  Bldg. 

New  York 


San  Francisco 

424  California  Street 

Telephone  Kearny  921 


Officii  in  more  than  50  leading  cities  throughout  the  world 
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STATE  BANKING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


Service  Rendered  the  People  Through  the  Commercial,  Savings 
and  Trust  Functions. 


By  JONATHAN  S. 
Superintendent  o: 


DODGE 
Banks. 


A  discussion  of  state  banking  in  California 
naturally  resolves  itself  into  three  several 
parts,  respectively  relating  to  the  three  great 
divisions  of  California  banking— commercial, 
savings,  and  trust.  While  to  many  persons  a 
bank  is  merely  a  convenient  depositary  where 
money  may  be  placed  in  order  that  it  may  be 
more  easily  and  more  safe  disbursed,  and  while 
this  fmiction  of  a  bank  is  most  readily  and 
widely  understood,  and  important  of  course  to 
the  facilitation  of  ordinary  commercial  trans- 
actions, it  is  relatively  one  of  the  least  of  the 
services  rendered. 

State  banks  are  divided  into  three  classes: 
commercial,  savings,  and  trust.  Any  two  of 
these  activities,  or  all  of  them,  may  be  in- 
dulged by  a  single  corporation,  providing  it  is 
so  qualified  under  the  statute  governing  its 
operation.  Commercial  banks  and  commercial 
departments  of  departmental  banks  finance  the 
trade  of  and  furnish  the  credit  for  the  busi- 
nesses of  the  state.  Crop  production  and  crop 
distribution  are  primarily  dependent  on  having 
at  disposal  great  sums  to  meet  the  demands 
of  seasonal  periods.  Through  the  form  of 
credits  furnished  by  commercial  banks  these 
sums  are  provided.  The  producer,  farmer, 
manufacturer,  miner,  and  shipper  must  have 
liquid  capital  available  for  the  actual  market- 
ing of  goods.  Commercial  banks  issue  credits 
to  them,  and  seasonal  rushes  are  carried 
through.  The  liquidation  of  these  credits  is 
made  when  the  farmer  and  producer  receive 
their  actual  pay,  and  the  money  is  again  ready 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  financing,  moving, 
and  expanding  of  some  other  productive 
features  of  the  state. 

The  function  of  savings  banks  is  by  no 
means  less  important  than  that  of  the  com- 
mercial banks.  The  world  of  market  and  pro- 
duction commands  the  service  of  the  latter, 
but  the  former  is  indispensable  to  the  Ameri- 
can home.  It  has  been  said  that  the  com- 
mercial bank  moves  what  the  savings  bank 
produces.  Investments  by  savings  banks  of 
the  funds  intrusted  to  their  care  must,  under 
the  laws  of  this  state,  present  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  safety.  Projects  intimately 
connected  with  the  public  good  thus  command 
the  investment  of  the  funds  of  depositors 
placed  in  savings  banks.  Irrigation  systems, 
real  estate  developments,  and  the  advancement 
of  transportation  projects  and  of  the  great 
hydro-electric  industry  of  the  state  are  pri- 
marily dependent  upon  the  cooperation  of  the 
savings  banks  of  the  state.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  interlocking  of  the  commercial  and  sav- 
ings activities,  as  regards  their  actual  results, 
it  might  be  said  that  an  irrigation  project  is 
financed  by  reason  of  the  investment  by  sav- 
ings banks  in  its  bonds.  Through  the  irriga- 
tion greater  crops  are  produced.  Commercial 
credits  move  these  crops  and  the  market  is 
found. 

From  the  subjective  standpoint,  to  those 
persons  who  practice  thrift  the  savings  bank.'; 
are  highly  important.  The  service  of  the 
savings  bank  is  equally  available  to  the  man 
who  earns  a  small  surplus,  and  to  the  corpora- 
tion earning  an  immense  profit.  Great  indus- 
trial projects  are'  advanced  and  small  homes 
are  bought  or  built  alike  from  the  consistent 
thrift  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  de- 
positors, regularly  and  habitually  setting  aside 
that  small  or  large  increment  representative  of 
the  difference  between  earning  a  little  more 
and  spending  a  little  less. 

Trust  companies  and  trust  departments  bear 
a  close  relationship  to  personal  and  corporate 
investments.  They  are  not  banks  of  deposit 
and  can  not  actually  indulge  in  what  is  com- 
monly accepted  as  banking  functions,  but  they 
are  of  the  greatest  ser\'ice  in  faithfully  dis- 
charging all  manner  of  court  and  private 
trusts.  The  fiduciary  feature  of  their  activities 
is  one  which  demands  that  their  investments 
I)e  of  the  most  restricted  character. 

Since  the  relationship  between  the  banks 
and  the  business  of  the  state  is  so  close,  a 
fair  indication  of  the  growth  in  prosperity  of 
the  people  of  California  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  manufacture,  and  other 
varied  enterprises  that  go  to  make  progress 
in  wealth  may  be  gained  from  the  formal 
statements  compiled  to  make  up  our  banking 
statistics.  There  were  in  California  five  years 
ago  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  banks  in 
the  state  system,  but  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  of  June  30.  1932.  the  total  number  of 
l>anks  and  branches  had  increased  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty.  This,  of  course,  is  an  excel- 
lent indication  of  the  growth  in  banking 
power  available  to  serve  the  people  of  the 
state.  The  growth  in  assets  and  resources  of 
these  banking  institutions  is  remarkable  and 
encouraging.  In  June  of  1917  the  total  assets 
of  state  banks  was  something  over  $929,000,- 
000,  but  or  June  30,  1922,  this  item  amounted 
to  over  a  billion  and  a  half,  or  an  increase 
of  over  78  per  cent.     In   considering  this  re- 


sult it  should  be  remembered  that  during  the 
period  under  discusion  abnormal  conditions 
prevailed.  California  was  fortunate  in  being 
one  of  the  few  states  in  the  Union  not  ma- 
terially suffering  from  war  conditions.  While 
this  unnatural  status  of  affairs  existed,  this 
state  nevertheless  progressed  to  new  wealth, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  found  itself  sub- 
stantially and  permanently  richer  in  sound  in- 
vestments  than   before. 

The  fact  that  California  products  arc  prac- 
tically indispensable  to  the  world  at  large  is 
a  surety  of  the  continuing  advance  and  sound- 
ness of  banking  in  California.  This  has  been 
proved  in  times  past  by  a  consideration  that 
although  a  marked  deflation  in  general  prices 
occurred,  an  increase  in  production  has  never- 
theless been  maintained,  contemporaneous  eco- 
nomic features  w-hich  amy  be  reconciled  only 
by  concluding  that  the  practical  demands  of 
wholesome  progress  have  nullified  academic 
and  theoretical  economics. 

California,  in  yielding  place  to  but  three 
other  states  in  agricultural  products,  proves 
that  she  presents  most  diverse  productive 
fields.  This  consideration  indicates  hov/ 
closely  related  to  our  banking  functions  are 
the  status  and  volume  of  the  products  from 
our  farms,  orchards,  mines,  and  forests.  We 
are  not  dependent  upon  or  circumscribed  by 
the  universal  successive  production  of  a 
limited  number  of  commodities,  for.  should 
one  line  of  activity  suffer,  there  are  yet  a 
dozen  fields  of  endeavor  which  may  unite  to 
maintain  a  high  and  common  economic  aver- 
age for  the  state  at  large. 

The  great  increase  in  total  assets  for  the 
period  noted  is  the  comment  of  every  financial 
centre  in  every  other  state  in  the  Union, 
especially  in  states  where  banks  are  now  find- 
ing difficulty  in  collecting  their  loans,  and 
where    deposits    are    withdrawn    with    greater 


frequency  than  made,  and  where  situations  are 
critical.  The  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  on  a  recent  visit  to  San  Francisco 
remarked  on  many  occasions  that  California 
was  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  Union  which 
appeared  not  lo  have  suffered  materially  from 
war   conditions. 

Another  indication  of  the  progress,  pros- 
perity, and  industry  of  the  people  of  the  state 
may  be  found  by  glancing  at  the  figures 
compiled  with  reference  to  savings  deposits. 
There  are  at  this  moment  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars on  deposit  in«  the  savings  banks  of  our 
state,  contributed  by  over  a  million  depositors. 
The  fact  that  the  average  ^deposit  is  almost 
one  thousand  dollars  is  a  matter  for  th«> 
deepest  gratification. 

Commercial  banks  and  commercial  depart  ■ 
ments  of  our  state  banks  carry  on  the  roll  of 
their  depositors  a  half-million  people,  with  ac- 
counts aggregating  over  $250,000,000.  This, 
of  course,   is   exclusive   of  the  depositors  who 


patronize  our  national  banks.  In  his  con- 
nection it  might  be  stated  that  Caiifornia 
stands  first  in  school  savings  deposits,  and 
fifth  in  banking  power  of  ail  the  states  of  the 
Union.  This  is  perhaps  directly  traceable  to 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia have  always  been  willing  to  invest  in 
the  securities  of  the  United  States  and  other 
states,  and  particularly  in  securities  that  have 
for  their  objective  the  development  of  Cali- 
fornia resources.  A  desire  to  make  invest- 
ments of  this  nature  is  necessarily  an  in- 
centive toward  saving. 

The  service  of  banking  corporations  to  the 
state  as  a  whole  may  be  shown  by  the  way  in 
which  bond  investments  are  made.  Our  banks 
have  great  investments  in  bonds  of  counties, 
municipalities,  school  and  road  districts,  to  a 
total  almost  beyond  what  might  be  expected 
of  those  engaged  in  the  development  of  even 
such  a  state  as  ours.  Almost  a  billion  dollars 
is  now  invested  by  our  savings  banks  in  gov- 
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Reinvestment  Time  is  Near 
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•rnmental    securities,     public    utilities    bonds, 
rear  estate  bonds  and  irrigation  district  bonds. 

Bond  investments  of  savings  banks  alone 
increased  bv  over  half  a  million  dollars  during 
the  first  two-thirds  of  this  current  year.  This 
fact  has  a  most  important  meaning,  since 
bonds  in  which  savings  banks  may  invest  are 
for  the  most  part  those  issued  to  finance  agri- 
cultural and  irrigational  projects  of  the  state 
and  its  great  hydro-electric  potentialities. 
Perhaps  no  other  illustration  could  demon- 
strate so  clearly  that  the  savings  depositors 
in  the  state,  in  the  last  analysis,  are  them- 
selves the  power  behind  lasting  development  of 
latent  resources. 

These  constant  and  appreciable  increases 
may  be  construed  only  in  one  w^ay— namely. 
that  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
the  state  is  materially  increasing,  and  that 
communities,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  in- 
dustn.'  of  all  kinds  are  being  ser\ed  and 
financed  bv  banks  operating  on  a  sound  and 
liquid  basis.  The  increase  in  the  deposits  in 
commercial  banks  means  that  the  business  of 
the  state,  the  exploitation  of  our  industries, 
and  the  movement  of  our  crops  are  being 
financed  by  the  people  with  increasing  faith. 
Commerce'in  all  its  lines  is  especially  invigo- 
rated by  the  increase  of  available  funds  to 
furnish   the   necessary  credit. 

The  increase  in  savii^gs  deposits  gives  rise 
to  two  undeniable  conclusions — first,  that-  the 
people  of  the  state,  by  a  recognition  of  the 
advantages  of  economy  and  thrift  at  home  and 
in  business,  are  placing  themselves  on  a  sound 
individual  financial  basis,  and  secondly,  that 
the  great  problem  of  the  development  of  the 
latent  natural  resources  of  the  state,  financed 
to  a  great  degree  by  savings  banks  through 
bond  investments,  is  being  solved.  From 
these  increases  no  other  inference  may  be 
drawn  save  that  the  state  is  facing  an  era 
of   sound   finance    and   maintained   prosperity, 

«*» 

Effect  oi  Over  Supply  Shows  Oil  Competition. 

The  highly  competitive  character  of  the 
oil  industry-  is  nowhere  better  illustrated,  ac- 
cording to  R.  L.  Welch,  secretarj-  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  than  in  the 
recent  declines  in  prices  of  crude  petroleum 
and  its  products,  which  have  been  due  solely 
to  the  fact  that  more  oil  was  being  produced 
and  imported  than  this  country  was  con- 
suming and  exporting. 

"It  has  been  largely  due  to  the  fundamental 
uncertainties  of  the  business,  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  demand  and  supply,"  Mr.  Welch  said, 
"that  people  unacquainted  with  the  industry 
have  been  led  to  attribute  the  frequent  and 
rapid   price  movements   to    causes    other  than 


the   violence   of  the   changes   in   the   situation 
itself. 

"In  other  words,  the  public  is  accustomed 
to  think  of  the  oil  industry  in  the  light  of 
conditions  prevailing  in  1906 ;  that  is.  in 
terms   of  large   interests  and  bygone   days. 

"Since  1906,  however,  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  oil  caused  by  the 
development  of  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine has  entirely  changed  the  character  of 
the  industry  and  its  remarkable  growth  has 
engendered  the  keenest  kind  of  competition. 
Oil  production  has  been  diffused  into  thou 
sands  of  hands  and  even  the  largest  interests 
have  had  to  share  in  the  ups  and  downs  of 
production   and  prices. 

"Neither  the  oil  itself  nor  the  rate  at  which 
it  shall  be  brought  forth  can  be  in  the  control 
of  any  single  interest  or  group   of  interests." 


Oil  Output  Shows  Bie  Gain  in  Short  Period. 
During  the  two  and  a  half  years  from  Jan- 
uary. 1920.  to  June,  1922.  the  United  States 
and  Me.vico  produced  1,600,000,000  barrels  of 
crude  petroleum.  This  was  only  2.4  per  cent. 
less  than  the  total  quantitj'  produced  in  this 
country    during    the    forty-seven    years    inter- 
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vening  between  the  drilling  of  the  first  oil 
well  in  1859  and  1906.  the  year  in  which  the 
consumption  of  petroleum  and  its  products 
began  to  show  a  marked  increase. 

In  1906  the  domestic  production  of  crude 
oil  was  only  127,000,000  barrels.  The  indus- 
try existed  to  fill  the  demands  for  a  few  mil- 
lion barrels  of  kerosene  and  lubricating  oil. 
Gasoline  was  a  by-product.  Only  about  S.OOO,- 
000  barrels  of  it  were  produced. 

Today  the  refineries  of  the  United  States 
could  refine  in  sixty  days  the  entire  1906  do- 
mestic production  of  crude  oil.  Gasoline, 
which  is  now  the  chief  commercial  product  of 
crude,  is  being  produced  at  the  rate  of  140,- 
000,000  barrels  a  year. 


Edwin  L.  Drake,  near  Titusville,  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  was  only  sixty-nine  feet  deep,  but 
it  marked  the  beginning  of  an  epoch,  the  im- 
portance of  which  has  only  begun  to  be 
realized. 

The  demand  for  oil  created  by  the  develop- 

^  ment   of   the   internal   combustion    engine   has 

I  so  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  industry  that 

there  are  today,  according  to  estimates  by  the 

American    Petroleum    Institute,    about    275.000 

producing  wells  in  this  country. 

Production  has  increased  from  the  negli- 
gible quantity  obtained  in  1859  from  Colonel 
Drake's  little  well  to  an  output  last  year  of 
469,639,000  barrels  in  this  country  alone. 


Independent  Output  Gains. 
The  total  production  of  crude  petroleum  in 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  last  year  was 
659.000,000  barrels,  of  which  independent  in- 
terests produced  about  80  per  cent.  The  pro- 
duction of  crude  in  the  United  States  alone 
last  year  was  469.000,000  barrels,  of  which 
76  per  cent,  was  produced  by  independent  in- 
terests. 


First  Oil  "Well  ^Vas  DriUed  63  Years  Aeo. 
The    first    oil    well     in    this    country    was 
brought    in    sixty-three    years   ago   by   Colonel 


On  January  1st  the  oil  refineries  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  could  handle  1,789,440  bar- 
rels of  crude  oil  per  day.  Of  these,  the  i*e- 
fineries  in  the  Mid-Continent  field,  in  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  Texas,  and  Louisiana,  had  a 
total  daily  capacity  of  956,060  barrels,  or  53.4 
per   cent    of   the   total. 


The  quantity  of  gasoline  available  in  re- 
finery storage  on  June  1st  was  eight>'-two 
gallons  for  each  of  the  10.448,632  automobiles 
registered  on  January  1st,  as  against  an  aver- 
age of  eighty-seven  gallons  for  each  automo- 
bile registered  on  January  1st  of  the  four 
previous   years. 
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INSURANCE  THE  BASIS  OF  CREDIT. 


San    Francisco   is    the    Recognized   Insurance   Centre   of   the 
Pacific  Coast  States. 


WAVLAND  DUNHAM 
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Because  the  philosophy  of,  and  reason  for, 
the  co-insurance  clause  is  so  many  times  mis- 
understood the  following  is  given  with  the 
hope  of  making  this  important  feature  of  the 
insurance   business   a   little   more   clear. 

A  risk  in  which  a  fire  may  occur  and  not 
occasion  a  total  loss  should  be  eligible  to  co- 
insurance, and  where  a  chance  of  total  loss  is 
small,  the  highest  credits  should  be  given ; 
but  where  there  is  a  large  possibility  of  a 
total  loss,  should  a  fire  occur,  no  co-insurance 
credits  are  warranted. 

Fireproof  buildings  are  less  liable  to  total 
loss  than  brick  buildings ;  consequently  the 
credit  is  higher,  and,  as  brick  buildings  are 
less  liable  to  total  loss  than  frame  buildings, 
so  the  credits  are  larger.  Buildings  in  a  town 
having  water  works  protection  are  less  liable 
to  sustain  a  total  loss  than  buildings  in  an 
unprotected  town ;  therefore  the  resulting 
credit. 

It  is  quite  perceptible  that  buildings  are 
less  damageable  than  stocks  of  goods  and  are 
less  liable  to  be  a  total  loss  in  case  of  fire, 
so  the  credits  are  higher  for  buildings  than 
for  contents  ;  for  example,  a  large  number  of 
fires  occurring  in  brick  buildings  in  protected 
towns  are  extinguished  with  a  loss  ranging 
from  10  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  on  buildings 
and  from  30  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent,  on  con- 
tents. If  a  company  should  write  a  policy  on 
a  brick  building,  covering  40  per  cent,  of  the 
value  they  would  most  likely  pay  a  large,  or 
the  full  amount  if  a  fire  occurred;  but  if  they 
wrote  a  policy  for  the  same  building  but 
covered  80  per  cent,  of  the  value  they  would 
receive  twice  the  amount  of  premium,  with 
considerable  less  probability  of  sustaining  a 
total  loss  ;  thus  making  it  possible  for  a  com- 
pany to  carry  a  large  per  cent,  of  value  at  a 
lower  rate.  Without  the  co-insurance  credits, 
the  rates  would  be  much  cheaper  in  propor- 
tion to  the  indemnity  assumed  when  a  policy 
covered  but  40  per  cent,  of  the  value  than  it 
would  if  80  per  cent,  were  covered. 

The  pulilished  rate  is  not  the  real  rate  of 
the  building,  but  reflects  the  possibility  of 
either  large  or  small  loss,  and  must  be  suf- 
ficient to  cover  a  small  policy  on  a  large  value 
risk  in  which  any  fire  would  be  almost  sure 
to  create  damage  to  the  extent  of  the  policy. 


The  chance  of  a  fire  starting  in  a  protected 
town  is  nearly  as  great  as  it  is  in  an  unpro- 
tected town,  but  when  a  town  is  equipped 
with  good  fire  protection  the  chance  of  heavy 
loss  is  materially  reduced  and  there  should  be 
considerable  reduction  in  the  rate  when  ap- 
plied to  large  percentage  values.  The  differ- 
ence is  covered  by  co-insurance  credits.  The 
real  rate  of  any  risk  Js  the  result  obtained 
after  the  largest  co-insurance  credit  applicable 
is  deducted:  for  example,  a  fireproof  building 
occupied  as  a  dry  goods  store  was  valued  at 
$100,000.  The  rate  was  established  without 
co-insurance  and  the  owner  wrote  insurance 
covering  $10,000,  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  building.  A  fire  started  in  the  drapery 
department  and  in  a  short  time  the  inflam- 
mable stock  on  that  floor  was  on  fire,  but  on 
account  of  the  construction  of  the  building 
and  the  proper  kind  of  fire  protection,  the 
fire  was  confined  to  one  floor,  and  while  there 
was  a  large  smoke  and  water  damage  to  the 
stock  of  goods  on  the  other  floors,  the  damage 
to  the  building  was  confined  to  the  floor  on 
which  the  fire  started,  and  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $7000.  When  a  new  policy  was 
written  it  covered  $90,000  and  a  90  per  cent, 
clause  attached,  at  a  considerably  reduced 
rate.  At  this  rate  the  companies  would  rather 
earn-  the  large  value  policy  than  they  would 
the  small  value  policy  at  the  higher  rate. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  higher  rate  is  not  the 
real  rate  of  the  building,  the  real  rate  being 
the  result  after  the  90  per  cent,  co-insurance 
credit  has  been   deducted. 

In  consideration  of  the  acceptance  by  the 
assured  of  the  reduced  rate  average  clause, 
the  various  credits  are  allowed  in  accordance 
with  the  building  construction.  But  often  this 
acceptance  is  made  with  a  vague  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  assured  as  to  the  real  require- 
ments and  workings  of  the  clause.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  clarify  this  matter  may  we  take  as 
a  specific  example  a  building  valued  at 
$10,000.  The  90  per  cent,  reduced  rate 
average  clause  is  attached  and  the  assured 
lives  strictly  up  to  his  contract  and  carries 
$2000  insurance.  A  $9000  loss  occurs  and  of 
course  he  is  reimbursed  the  full  amount. 
Were  the  loss  over  $9000  he  would  not  be 
able   to    realize  more   than   the   face   value   of 
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his  policy.  In  other  words  the  reduced  rate 
average  clause  has  no  effect  whatever  when 
insurance  is  carried  to  the  amount  of  or  ex- 
ceeding 90  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  risk; 
that  is,  insurance  pa3-s  the  entire  loss  not  ex- 
ceeding the  amount  of  the  policy. 

The  clause  has  no  effect  whatever  when  the 
loss  equals  or  exceeds  90  per  cent,  of  value, 
no  matter  what  the  insurance  is.  In  this  case, 
also,  insurance  pajs  entire  loss  not  exceeding 
amount  of  policy.  For  example,  the  building 
valued  at  $10,000  haWng  the  90  per  cent. 
R.  R.  A,  C  attached  is  insured  for  only 
§6000;  a  fire  follows  with  a  $9000  loss;  in- 
surance pays  S6000,  being  the  face  value. 

When  both  insurance  and  the  loss  fall  be- 
low 90  per  cent,  of  the  value  the  assured  be- 
comes a  contributor  (that  is,  stands  as  an 
insurance  company)  to  the  amount  of  the 
difference  between  90  per  cent,  of  the  value 
and  the  actual  insurance  in  force  at  the  time 
of  the  fire.  For  example,  a  policy  for  $7000 
is  written  with  a  90  per  cent,  clause  on  a 
$10,000  risk.  The  loss  from  fire  is  $5000. 
Xinet\-  per  cent-  of  the  value  is  $9000 ;  in- 
surance being  $2000   less   than   this   sum,   the 


I  owner  is  the  contributor  to  that  amount  and 
contributes  to  the  loss  in  such  proportion. 
In  other  words,  the  insurance  pays  only 
I  seven-ninths  of  loss  (S5000)  or  $3889,  while 
1  the  owner  contributes  two-ninths  of  the  loss, 
I  or  $1111 ;  which  is  his  penaltj'  for  not  abiding 
'  by  his  contract. 

I  It  has  been  estimated  that  of  the  thirty 
million  fire  insurance  policies  issued  annually 
ia  America  probably  less  than  1  per  cent, 
have  been  carefully  read  and  checked  by  the 
assured.  People  who  spend  hours  going  over 
the  phrasing  of  their  deeds  and  leases,  busi- 
ness men  who  scrutinize  even  the  punctuation 
of  their  other  contracts,  throw  all  far-sighted- 
ness aside  and  accept  with  blind  faith  their 
insurance  policies. 

During  the.  year  of  1921  records  shows  that 
a  fire  insurance  claim  was  paid  on  the  average 
of  everv-  ninety  seconds.  These  policy  con- 
tracts were  put  into  operation  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning  and  they  operated  on  terms 
and  conditions  stated  in  their  text.  Doubt- 
less in  many  instances  the  assured  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  items  in  his  con- 
tract which  he  did  not  know   existed,  certain 
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obligations  that  he  automatically  assumed  on 
accepting  his  policj-;  important  points  of 
which  he  had  no  knowledge  because  he  neg- 
lected to  read  and  understand  his  policy.  In 
many  instances  he  has  even  discovered  that 
he  has  been  paying  for  protection  that  did 
not  exist  because  unwittingly  he  has  destroyed 
it.  The  sad  part  of  the  matter  is  that  such 
awakenings  seldom   occur  until  after  the  fire. 

Many  people  hide  behind  the  alibi  that  fire 
insurance  policies  are  prescribed  by  law.  It 
is  true  that  neither  the  agent  nor  his  com- 
pany is  responsible  for  the  200  lines  of  tech- 
nical language  in  the  policy's  provisions  or 
for  the  phrasing  of  the  contract  proper  and 
additional  clauses.  They  are  firmly  fixed ; 
their  phraseologj'  has  come  down  to  us  as  a 
result  of  prolonged  legislation ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  there  is  responsibility  assumed 
by  both  sides,  the  carrying  out  of  which  may 
be  of  vital  importance  in  the  payment  of  any 
loss. 

A  fire  insurance  policy  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  sections;  first,  the  contract,  and 
second,  stipulations  and  conditions.  The  con. 
tract  is  quite  clear,  and  if  the  blanks  are 
properly  filled  in  should  cause  no  trouble,  as 
it  merely  defines  the  amount  of  liability  as- 
sumed under  definite  limitations.  On  the  re- 
verse side  of  the  policy  are  itemized  stipula- 
tions and  conditions  under  which  the  policy 
operates.  Lines  32  to  35  define  property 
which  is  not  covered  by  the  policy,  such  as 
accounts,  bills,  currency,  etc.  Lines  36  to 
43,  the  hazards  not  included  in  the  coverage, 
as  :  invasion,  insurrection,  civil  war,  riot,  etc. ; 
or  the  further  depreciation  of  property  at  or 
after  a  fire  as  a  result  of  negligence  by  the 
assured.      Matters     voiding     the     policy     are 
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itemized  in  Lines  44  to  52,  which  include: 
concealment  or  misrepresentation,  fraud  or 
false  swearing,  and  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  an  agreement  endorsed  on  the  policy,  if 
there  is  additional  insurance,  if  the  interest 
is  other  than  unconditional,  if  the  building  is 
on  leased  ground,  if  foreclosure  proceedings 
be  started  or  if  the  policy  be  assigned  before 
a  loss.  Lines  53  to  67  outline  various  features 
which  would  suspend  insurance  unless  other- 
wise provided  for  by  an  agreement  endorsed 
on  the  policy.  These  include :  increase  in 
hazard,  or  if  a  manufacturing  establishment 
operates  overtime,  vacancy  or  shutdown,  ex- 
traordinary alterations  and  repairs,  generation 
of  illuminating  gas.  storage  of  explosives  or 
extra  hazardous  articles,  or  the  change  of 
ownership  other  than  by  death.  Additional 
contract  stipulations  in  Lines  68  to  73  defines 
the  relation  of  a  chattel  mortgage  to  in- 
surance, states  that  if  any  material  part  of  a 
building  fall  the  insurance  shall  immediately 
cease,  and  even  after  the  fire  there  are  duties 
for  the  individual  to  perform.  He  must  give 
written  notice  to  the  company  without  un- 
necessary delay,  he  must  protect  his  property 
from  further  damage  and  within  sixty  days 
after  the  commencement  of  the  fire  file  with 
the  company  proofs  of  loss  signed  and  sworn 
by  himself. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  people  of  New 
York  State,  who  have  just  completed  a  "Read 
Your  Policy  Week"  are  so  astonished  in  the 
revelation  of  their  ignorance  that  they  are 
appealing  to  all  the  country  to  inaugurate  a 
concentrated  drive  of  enlightenment?  It 
would  certainly  eliminate  many  grievances 
that  daily  arise  between  the  company  and  the 
assured. 
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BONDS-THEIR  PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE. 

The  Future  of  the  Bond  Business  is  Definite  and  Certain, 

By   J.    L.    LILIENTHAL 
Vice-President  Freeman,   Smith  &  Camp  Company. 


The  war  made  it  necessary  to  revise  all 
existing  text-books  on  bonds  and  bond  in- 
vestment. The  time  to  rewrite  them  is  not 
yet.  The  war  chapter  on  finance  is  still  un- 
finished, and  the  conclusion  will  not  be 
reached  until  the  numerous  war  debts  have 
either  become  recognized  as  solvent  obliga- 
tions or  have  been  definitely  repudiated. 

Much  of  the  civilized  world  is  wallowing 
in  a  mire  of  inflated  fiat  currency  devoid  of 
intrinsic  value.  Another  fraction,  with  its 
currency  depreciated  far  below  its  normal 
value,  is  suffering  only  in  less  degree.  Of  the 
great  nations,  only  the  United  States  and 
Endand  are  measurably  balancing  their 
budgets  with  their  income  and  maintaining 
the  value  of  their  currency. 

The  bond  business  in  the  modern  sense  has 
no  extensive  past.  In  fact,  the  modern  state, 
with  its  wide  distribution  of  wealth,  is  a 
product  of  the  last  century.  In  olden  times 
war  was  made  by  kings,  who  borrowed  the 
wherewithal  from  their  wealthy  subjects,  prin- 
cipally the  bankers.  If  it  pleased  the  sover- 
eign to  forget  the  debt  he  did  so  promptly, 
an'd  if  wise  the  creditor  did  not  complain 
too  loudly.  Here  is  another  parallel  between 
the  absolutism  of  tyrants  and  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat,  as  exemplified  in 
Russia.  Russia  has  definitely  repudiated  its 
public  debt. 

The  past  of  the  bond  business  as  we  know 
it  is  encompassed  almost  completely  by  the 
period  starting  with  the  American  war  of  the 
rebellion.  Government  loans  were  raised  in 
the  North  by  popular  subscription,  and  fol- 
lowing the  war  came  our  greatest  era  of  na- 
tional expansion,  with  the  development  of 
railroads  and  the  winning  of  the  West.  All 
these  developments  created  a  need  for  long- 
time loans.  Most  of  this  capital  came  from 
England  and  Continental  Europe,  but  not  a 
small  volume  of  bond  underwriting  and  syn- 
dication was  developed  in  the  United  States. 
Followed  the  expansion  of  civic  needs  for 
public  betterments,  arranged  for  by  the  voting 
and  issuance  of  bonds,  and  the  gradual  crea- 
tion of  standard  forms  of  municipal  bonds. 
The  subject  of  municipal  finance  in  itself  is  a 
separate  branch  of  the  bond  business,  and  its 
literature  is  very  extensive.  Municipal  bonds 
attract  a  special  class  of  investors  enjoying 
large  incomes,  because  the  government  does 
not  have  power  under  the  Constitution  to  tax 
the  income  from  municipal  bonds. 

The  present  of  the  bond  business  may  be 
said  to  date  from  the  date  of  the  beginning 
of  our  participation  in  the  late  war.  Pre- 
viously Americans  in  the  mass  did  not  know 
what  Bonds  were.  ^'Stocks  and  Bonds" — 
"Stocks  and  Bonds" — were  invariably  grouped 
in  the  public  mind,  and  few  had  the  knowl- 
edge to  distinguish  between  them.  The  num- 
ber of  individual  bond  investors  in  the  United 
States  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  has  been 
estimated  by  authorities  at  between  200,000 
and  400,000.  The  latter  figure  is  held  by  all 
to  be  very  liberal.  As  a  result  of  the  educa- 
tional campaigns  carried  on  during  the  war 
there  were  sold  Liberty  and  Victory  bonds  to 
more  than  ten  million  individuals.  It  was 
this  leaven  of  knowledge  that  took  bonds  out 
of  the  category  of  the  unknowable  and  de- 
moniacal and  made  the  bond  business  what  it 
is  today. 

"Out  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  ex- 
pansion of  industry,  the  increasing  diversity, 
complication,  and  intimacy  of  human  rela- 
tionships, the  necessity,  and  hence  the  reason 
for  existence  of  our  profession,  have  grown.'" 
said  John  A.  Prescott,  president  of  the  In- 
vestment Bankers'  Association  of  America,  at 
the  convention  at  Del  Monte,  upon  assuming 
his  office.  "Through  our  activities  the  widely 
distributed  savings  of  the  people,  valueless  if 
left  idle,  of  little  force  in  uncoordinated  units, 
are  gathered  into  effective  volume  and  brought 
to  the  place  of  greatest  need  or  most  beneficial 
use.  The  services  we  perform  are  as  vital 
and  valuable  to  modern  civilization  and 
progress  as  the  functioning  of  any  other  es- 
sential agency  of  commerce.  Ours  is  a  useful, 
essential,  and  honorable  profession." 

This  is  about  as  terse  and  accurate  a  state- 
ment of  the  place  in  society  of  the  invest- 
ment banker  as  it  would  be  possible  to  make. 
The  important  part  that  investment  banking 
plays  in  our  economic  structure  is  sarcely 
realized  unless  one  stops  to  think.  Practically 
all  our  essential  utilities  depend,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  their  existence  on  the  sale  of 
bonds.  The  irrigation  of  lands,  by  means  of 
which  our  food  is  produced,  is  made  possible 
by  sale  of  irrigation  bonds.  The  waier  we 
drink  reaches  us  through  reservoirs  and 
mains  and  distributing  pipes  constructed  by 
means  of  !)ond  issues.  The  gas  that  cooks  our 
food,  th-;  electricity  that  lights  our  table, 
-ome    t(-    us    because    it    was    possible   to    sell 

"ds  In  pay  for  the  generating  plants.     If  we 

"■o   our  business  on   a   street-car   a   frac- 

•"he  nickel   we  pay  goes   for  bond  in- 


terest. If  we  drive  our  own  motor  chances 
are  it  was  produced  in  a  factory  erected  from 
proceeds  of  bonds.  The  streets  and  bridges 
over  which  we  drive  were  built  from  bonds, 
and  probably  the  building  in  which  we  have 
our  office.  We  send  our  children  to  schools 
built  with  money  raised  from  bonds.  This 
idea  might  be  pursued  indefinitely. 

While  industry  and  business  owe  much  to 
bonds,  many  inimical  laws  are  in  effect.  Cali- 
fornia taxes  its  citizens  the  full  property  rate 
on  securities  they  own,  if  such  securities 
originated  in  other  states.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  cause  hundreds  of  wealthy  persons 
actually  residing  in  California  to  maintain  the 
legal  fiction  of  residence  in  another  state. 
This  will  be  changed  some  time,  but  such 
changes  come   slowly. 

The  prime  investment  security  of  the  world 
is  United  States  Liberty  Bonds.  This  is  due 
to  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  credit 
of  the  United  States.  Liberty  bonds  are  so 
"prime"  that  many  investors  can  not  afford 
to  own  them,  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  much 
higher  yield  with  safety.  The  question  is 
often  asked.  What  is  the  future  of  Liberty 
bonds?  This  can  best  be  answered  by  com- 
parison of  prices  of  past  issues  of  United 
States  bonds.  Due  allowance  should  be  made 
for  term  and  special  privileges  of  tax  ex- 
emption or  bank  circulation. 

United  States  5s  due  in  1885  sold  at  127 
in  1865. 

United  States  6s  due  in  1881  sold  at  123^8 
in   1873. 

United  States  4s  due  in  1907  sold  at  130 
in  1889. 

United  States  4s  due  in  1925  sold  at  139^ 
in    1901. 

A  3  per  cent,  basis  for  the  fourth  4 '4s, 
figuring  to  the  optional  date  of  October  15, 
1933,  would  be  about  HIJ^:  on  a  2jj  per 
cent,  basis  about  five  points  more.  The 
premium  would  decrease  about  one  point  per 
annum  on  a  3  per  cent,  basis,  as  the  bonds 
approached  the  optional  period. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish- 
.A-merican  war  in  1898  our  government  offered 
for  sale  $200,000,000  3  per  cent,  bonds,  which 
were  oversubscribed  seven  and  one-half  times. 
This  was  equivalent  to  a  subscription  total  of 
about  $1,400,000,000.  The  market  price  of 
bonds  went  to  about  106  in  three  months,  and 
later  sold  as  high   as   110^. 

In  October,  1922,  our  government  offered 
for  subscription  an  issue  of  $500,000,000  4!/4 
per  cent,  bonds  to  refund  maturing  Victory 
bonds.  Total  subscriptions  of  $1,500,000,000 
were  received.  The  price  was  not  advanced 
on  the  market,  due  to  the  issue  having  been 
floated  at  a  time  of  some  unsettlement.  There 
was  some  slight  advance  when  the  bonds  first 
came  out,  but  they  quickly  lapsed  and  accom- 
panied the  various  issues  of  Liberty  bonds  in 
their  slide  below  par.  The  question  of  what 
has  caused  Liberty  bonds  to  decline  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  speculative  inquiry,  and 
the  reasons  given  are  various.  Most  impor- 
tant, perhaps,  is  the  realization  by  large 
holders  that  the  date  of  removal  of  income 
tax  exemption  from  Liberty  bonds  is  at  hand. 
Therefore  persons  with  large  incomes  are 
selling  their  Liberty  bonds  and  presumably 
putting  the  proceeds  into  tax  exempts.  To 
help  along  the  situation  the  big  banks  are 
selling,    too. 

Liberties  are  the  bond  barometer.  When 
they  go  down  the  whole  list  accompanies 
them,  and  when  Liberties  advance  other 
bonds  go  up,  too.  The  banks  have  been  trying 
to  force  up  interest  rates  in  the  face  of  a 
small  demand  for  money  and  largely  increased 
deposits.  There  Jias  been  some  advance,  but 
it  is  not  important.  It  is  customary  at  this 
season  for  demands  for  loans  to  be  heavy  to 
finance  crop  movements,  and  it  is  usual  for 
interest  rates  to  advance.  The  people  expect 
it  and  they  pay  the  higher  rates.  This  is  an- 
other influence  in  the  direction  of  lower  bond 
prices. 

At  present  the  investment  market  trend  is 
downward,  as  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Such  things  as  a  few  hundred  millions  of 
money  to  be  loosened  up  between  now  and 
February  1st  are  ignored.  There  is  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  to  be  available  when  the 
Victory  bonds  are  called  in  December  15th. 
Only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  Vic- 
tory holdings  were  converted  into  the  new 
loan.  A  very  great  aggregate  sum  of  corpora- 
tion bonds  has  been  called  for  payment  along 
through  the  early  winter.  They  are  being  re- 
funded for  the  most  part  with  lower  coupon 
rate  bonds  which  have  already  been  paid  for, 
taking  the  money  temporarily  out  of  com- 
mercial channels  to  be  held  by  trustee  banks, 
to  be  released  on  the  call  dates  of  the  ))onds 
being  redeemed.  A  few  examples  of  this 
situation,  making  an  a^grei-ate  of  $137,36/.- 
000.  are  Swift's  $40,000,000,  -  Cudahy's  $12,- 
000,000,  Kansas  Citj'  Power's  $17,000,000. 
Louisville  Electric's  $14,000,000.  Gulf  Oil 
$35,000,000,  Consumers'  Gas  $11,545,000,  Mil- 
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Our  business  is  to  build  business  bigger,  and 
bigger  business  eans  more  profits  and  more  pros- 
perity distributed  throughout  the  Country.  We 
supply  Manufacturers,  Wholesalers  and  Dealers 
with  active  working  capital  through  the  purchase 
for  cash  of  their  Active  Open  Accounts,  Notes, 
Acceptanes.  Instalment  Sales  and  other  forms  of 
Credits  Receivable — without  disturbing  their 
Customers  or  their  business  organizations,  as  we 
let  them  collect  the  Accounts. 

Banks  are  not  equipped  to  purchase  and  safe- 
guard Accounts  Receivable,  because  of  the  in- 
tangible nature  of  Open  Accounts,  and  it  would 
cost  them  probably  more  than  it  does  us  to  do 
so,  as  we  specialize  in  that  line.  Instalment 
a  bankable  asset.  BauKS  can  employ  their  funds 
sales  also,  because  of  their  long  terms,  are  hardly 
safer  by  buying  our  Collateral  Trust  Notes  which 
carry  the  obligations  of  the  original  Debtor,  the 
article  as  collateral  or  the  guarantee  of  the  Seller, 
and  of  our  Company  with  an  added  reserve 
margin — practically  four-name  paper. 
The  major  portion,  therefore,  of  the  Credits  Re- 
ceivable we  purchase  are  of  an  unbankable  na- 
ture and  are  burdensome  for  business  concerns 
to  carry  with  their  own  capital — notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  manv  of  our  Customers  are  rated  in 
excess  of  A  MILLION  DOLLARS. 
The  demand  for  our  services  has  resulted  in 
increases  of  our  Capital  from  $300,000,  ten  years 
ago,  to  over  $7,250,000  now — nearly  twenty-five 
limes  over.  Last  year  our  combined  volume  was 
$79,347,241.16.  with  no  obligation  on  the  part  of 
our  Customers  to  do  business  with  us  for  a  single 
day.  If  they  can  make  more  profit  on  our  money 
than  it  costs  them,  why  not  sell  Credits  as  well 
ns  merchandise  and  make  two  profits  instead  of 
one  ? 
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waukee's  $7,823,000.  There  are  numerous 
others  of  similar  nature  that  will  make  up  a 
very  big  total. 

Between  now  and  the  first  of  January  the 
government  requires  $1,000,000,000  of  new 
financing,  and  within  six  months  $3,300,000,- 
000,  which  overshadows  the  market  situation, 
but  simply  means  a  readjustment  of  the 
credits  where  they  are  now  held.  Big  gov- 
ernment financing  is  always  temporarily  dis- 
turbing, but  with  constantly  easing  credit 
conditions,  government  financing  becomes  less 
and  less  a  disturbing  factor. 

Foreign  bonds  naturally  declined  first  and 
most  appreciably,  and  have  been  hammered 
down  to  prices  comparative  with  those  of  1917 
for  the  low  coupon  rate  bonds  of  that  period, 
bringing  yields  up  on  the  bonds  of  various  of 
the  great  nations,  to  a  return  of  close  to  8J^ 
per  cent,  to  9  per  cent. 

How  long  will  it  be  possible  for  the  reason- 
ing investor,  who  took  profits  in  our  own 
Liberty  bonds  of  seventeen  to  twenty  points 
and  as  much  or  more  in  foreign  issues,  to 
withstand  these  investment  opportunities  in 
the  bonds  of  great  nations  with  hitherto  un- 
sullied financial  reputation  and  with  a  record 
of  perfect  performance?  The  wise  investor 
is  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and 
his  present  number  will  become  largely  aug- 
mented as  the  ease  of  the  money  market  be- 
comes better  known. 

Whether  or  not  money  is  easy  is  readily 
determinable  by  reference  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  statements,  which  show  that  the 
necessity  grows  constantly  greater  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  to  go  into  the  open 
market  to  buy  paper  in  order  to  make  a 
living. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  hard  put  to 
maintain  a  strong  earnings  basis.  On  October 
19,  1921,  its  reserves  reached  the  point  of 
17.3  per  cent,  and  have  since  never  fallen  be- 
low that  figure.  On  August  9,  1922,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  reserve  was  80.4  per  cent., 
and  on  November  1,  1922,  stood  at  76  per 
cent.  This  is  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the 
reserve  ratio  of  42.7  per  cent,  existing  on 
October  15,  1920.  These  figures  show  whether 
or  not  the  business  of  the  country  is  in  a 
boom  stage  and  whether  or  not  the  banks  are 
undergoing  an  expansion  strain  warranting 
an  uprise  in  interest  rates  and  a  depreciating 
investment  market. 

Just  how  quickly  the  investing  public  will 
get  over  its  mental  trouble  and  come  into 
the  market  is  problematical ;  whether  it  will 
be  before  or  after  the  turn  of  the  year  is 
not  for  me  to  say.  There  is  every  reason 
why   it   should   be  soon. 

I  have  been  writing  about  the  present 
aspects  of  bonds.  The  future  of  the  bond 
business  is  definite  and  certain.  It  is  true, 
perhaps,  that  the  multitude  still  visualizes 
material  wealth  as  gold  and  silver  and  paper 
money,  but  it  is  also  true  that  every  year  a 
greater  number  is  coming  to  regard  wealth 
in  terms  of  income — its  true  status.  This  is 
what  makes  the  bond  business. 

F.  A,  Vanderlip  was  credited  with  the  re- 
mark a  few  years  ago  that  Americans  are 
economic  illiterates.  This  is  a  clever  gen- 
eralization with  some  foundation ;  but  even 
since  Vanderlip  said  it  there  has  been  an  ad- 
vance in  the  average  information  of  the  public 
on  economic  subjects.  Blue  sky  laws  have, 
however,  been  almost  a  complete  failure  as 
a  protection  to  the  general  public  from  invest- 
ment in  worthless  securities.  More  discussion 
is  needed  to  reach  uninformed  and  misinformed 
public  opinion.  Competent  authorities  have 
estimated  that  losses  to  the  American  public 
last  year  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  worth- 
less securities  were  about  $1,000,000,000. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  gradually  are 
giving  more  space  to  economics.  Almost 
every  newspaper  of  any  pretensions  publishes 
a  daily  financial  page,  and  the  best  papers 
three  or  four.  There  are  many  columns  of 
advertisements  devoted  to  discussions  of  se- 
curities, and  these  are  informative  in  them- 
selves 

Bond  dealers  as  a  rule  are  merchants  who 
buy  for  their  own  account  and  sell  to  in- 
vestors and  the  public.  They  are  not  brokers, 
in  that  they  do  not  buy  or  sell  on  commis- 
sion.    They  deal  in  bonds  and  not  in  stocks. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  an  organized  busi- 
ness world  without  investment  bankers. 
Large  business  enterprise  leans  on  them  very 
heavily.  Some  political  statesmen  suggested 
recently  that  railroads  should  sell  their  se- 
curities directly  to  the  public  instead  of  un- 
derwriting them  with  investment  bankers.  It 
can't  be  done.  Investors  do  not  buy  securi- 
ties voluntarily,  except  in  rare  instances. 
They  would  not  buy  them  from  the  railroads. 
The  investment  banker  performs  a  definite 
function,  standing  between  the  borrower  and 
the  final  lender.  Much  of  the  character  given 
to  specific  securities  is  a  reflection  of  the 
character  of  the  house  that  underwrites  them. 
How  would  an  investor  know  the  particulars 
of  the  security  behind  a  given  issue  of  bonds 
unless  he  could  have  the  word  of  a  reputable 
house  of  investment  tiankers,  after  investiga- 
tion, that  this  and  that   were  so? 

Cities,  counties,  and  states  have  often  tried 
to  sell  their  own  bonds.  Invariably  they  have 
failed.  These  attempts  are  due,  as  a  rule,  to 
the  circumstance  that  bids  tendered  for  bonds 
are  considered  too  low  by  the  public  officers 


charged  with  selling  them.  So  the  bids  are 
rejected  and  the  officers  announce  that  they 
will  sell  the  bonds  to  investors  over  the 
counter,  at  par.  Sometimes  six  or  a  dozen 
bonds  are  sold  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two, 
and  then  after  a  time  the  public  officials  de- 
cide they  will  sell  the  bonds  to  bond  dealers, 
as  they  should  have  done  in  the  first  place. 

The  future  of  the  bond  business,  in  volume 
and  in  importance,  is  certain.  It  aflPords  a 
career  for  young  men  equal  to  that  of  any  of 
the  professions.  As  a  rule  it  does  not  promise 
large  fortune.  Few  have  become  very  wealthy 
in  the  bond  business,  but  it  does  promise  a 
close  relation  to  the  real  matters  of  moment 
in  America,  which  are  inextricably  associated 
with  business.  No  other  business,  not  even 
commercial  banking,  is  so  close  to  the  energy 
that  makes  the  wheels  go  round.  The  bond 
business  does  not  promise  any  immunity  from 
work — quite  the  reverse — but  those  who  de- 
vote their  lives  to  it  find  a  great  satisfaction 
in  their  close  association  with  progress  and 
development  of  whatever  nature.  No  one  can 
charge  an  investment  banker  with  being  a 
non-producer.  No  other  profession  makes  so 
many  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one 
grew   before  ! 

The  tendency  in  every  direction  is  to  place 
added  safeguards  to  insure  the  security  of 
bonds.  There  is  also  a  widespread  tendency 
to  expand  the  uses  of  bond  financing.  Here 
in  California  we  have  seen  investment  bankers 
remove  irrigation  bonds  from  a  list  of  dis- 
credited securities  and  make  them  the  most 
popular  and  marketable  in  the  land.  Bonds 
are  issued  for  drainage  and  diking  of  lands, 
for  building  of  highways  and  bridges — for 
every  conceivable  purpose  that  connotes  ma- 
terial  human  progress. 

With  the  widening  of  intelligence  and  in- 
formation and  the  growth  of  wealth  of  the 
country  the  future  of  the  bond  business  seems 
a  very  certain  and  tangible  thing. 
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CALIFORNIA'S  MINERAL  INDUSTRY. 

It  Adds  New  Products  Yearly  to  Its  Supremacy  in  Pialinum, 
Mercury  and  Gold. 


By  FLETCHER  HAMILTON 
State    Mineralogist. 


The  first  recognition  by  the  government  of 
the  great  industry  of  mining  for  precious 
metals  on  the  public  domain  of  the  United 
States  was  the  Act  of  Congress  of  February  27. 
1865.  By  that  time  mining  had  been  carried 
on  in  California  for  a  period  of  seventeen 
years  with  a  yield  of  $770,000,000  in  virgin 
gold.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  mining  law 
referred  to  almost  one  billion  dollars  has 
been  added  to  the  above  figure,  bringing  the 
total  <^old  production  of  the  state  from  1848 
to  1921  inclusive  to  $1,735,922,923. 

California's  mining  interests  are  state-wide 
in  physical  extent ;  in  their  diversity  of  char- 
acter and  variety'  they  are  world-wide.  Every 
county  contributes  to  some  extent  toward  the 
state's  output,  and  over  fifty  different  min- 
erals, not  including  the  many  varieties  of  gem 
material  or  miscellaneous  stone,  are  com- 
mercially produced. 

The  annual  production  figures  for  individual 
items,  both  metallic  and  non-metallic,  vary 
considerably  from  year  to  year.  Antimony, 
cadmium,  tin,  and  tungsten  are  minerals  the 
value  of  which  ran  into  thousands  for  the 
first  three  and  into  the  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  last  that  are  not  at  present  on  the  active 
list;  on  the  other  hand  almost  every  year 
records  the  commercial  production  of  one  or 
more  mineral  products  not  heretofore  mined. 
Iceland  spar,  used  for  optical  purposes,  was 
first  mined  here  in  1920,  and  it  is  believed 
the  deposit  in  Modoc  County  from  which  it 
came  is  the  only  one  in  the  United  States 
producing  calcite  of  optical  quality.  In  1921 
calcium  chloride  was  placed  on  the  production 
list  for  the  first  time. 

Through  these  vicissitudes  California  has 
long  maintained  its  lead  as  the  premier  gold 
producer  of  the  country. 

This  state  is  the  sole  producer  of  borax, 
and  it  remained  for  many  years  the  only  do- 
mestic source  of  chromite  and  magnesite. 

It  leads  all  other  states  in  the  output  of 
quicksilver,  platinum,   and  petroleum. 

The  figures  representing  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  all  minerals  in  the  state,  except  for 
minor  decreases  at  rare  intervals,  have  con- 
sistently increased  for  several  decades.  In 
1921  the  new  wealth  thus  produced  reached 
the  enormous  total  of  $268,157,472.  A  net  in- 
crease of  $26,057,805  over  that  of  1920.  This 
total  represents  the  value  of  the  crude  min- 
erals or  raw  products,  no  refined  derivatives 
being  included. 

The  annual  output  of  mineral  products  in 
California  is  exceeded  in  value  only  by  that 
of  three  or  four  of  the  states,  usually  the 
great  coal  and  iron  producers  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

In  1921  increases  were  recorded  for  pe- 
troleum, gold,  silver,  cement,  crushed  rock 
and  natural  gas.  Minerals  showing  a  decrease 
were  copper,  quicksilver,  lead,  several  items 
in  the  industrial  materials  group  and  all  of  the 
products  of  the  saline  group,  with  one  ex- 
ception. 

It  is  difficult  to  discuss  briefly  and  intelli- 
gently an  industry  so  important  and  at  the 
same  time  so  diversified.  The  mining  in- 
dustry- lacks  the  well- organized  "group"  force 
that  the  agricultural  industry  enjoys,  and  the 
lay  public  is  prone  to  overlook  the  part  mining 
plays  in  the  development  of  our  daily  life. 
Yet  it  is  second  only  to  agriculture  in  im- 
portance. Indeed  agriculture  would  find  it- 
self in  sorry  plight  without  the  aid  of  the 
products  of  the  mine  and  quarries.  The 
tractor  and  gang  plow  would  become  a  crooked 
stick,  transportation  by  rail  and  truck  would 
be  unknown,  and  concrete  highways  would  re- 
vert to  muddy  trails.  In  fact,  civilization  as 
we  know  it  today  would  be  lost  in  darkness, 
literally  and  figuratively. 

For  reasons  such  as  these  the  development 
of  the  state's  mineral  resources  should  be  of 
as  deep  concern  to  the  banker,  lawyer,  mer- 
chant and  artisan  as  it  is  to  those  directly  en- 
gaged in  the  industry,  for  it  means  the  crea- 
tion of  new  taxable  wealth  and  a  better  and 
richer  civilization. 

Roughly  classified,  the  commeicial  minerals 
of  the  state  may  be  grouped  as  fuels,  metals, 
.-structural  materials,  industrial  materials,  and 
sahnes.  Each  group  will  be  briefly  men- 
tioned. 

FUELS. 
The  fuels,  including  coal,  natural  gas,  and 
petroleum,  are  by  far  the  state's  most  valu- 
able mineral  products,  as  measured  by  the 
dollar.  Together  they  formed  in  1921  nearly 
78  per  cent,  of  the  state's  entire  mineral  out- 
put. 

Coal  is  known  to  exist  in  fortv-three  coun- 
ties of  the  state.  Many  deposits  with  exten- 
sive surface  showings  have  never  had  a  pick 
driven  into  them.  From  their  first  discovery 
small  commercial  importance  was  attached  to 
a  majority  of  these  deposits  because  the  coal 
15  us.  ally  low  grade,  of  lignite  or  sub-bitumi- 


nous variety,  and  better  fuel  has  been  readily 
available. 

The  earliest  recorded  discovery  of  coal  in 
this  state  was  in  1847,  near  the  town  of  San 
Luis  Obispo. 

The  date  of  the  original  discovery  of  coal 
in  Alameda  County  is  not  known,  but  it  was 
some  time  previous  to  1857,  as  during  that 
year  a  shaft  one  hundred  feet  deep  existed 
"at  a  point  near  the  present  town  of  Tesla, 
where  a  coal  bed  forty  inches  thick  was  ex- 
posed. 

Coal  production  was  a  factor  in  the  mineral 
industry  of  California  from  about  1860  to  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century,  when  com- 
petition with  crude  oil  almost  forced  it  off 
the  market.  As  mentioned  above,  however, 
it  will  probably  not  be  long  before  serious 
attention  will  again  be  given  to  the  coal  de- 
posits, both  developed   and  undeveloped. 

The  amount  of  coal  remaining  unmined  is 
of  course  not  absolutely  known,  but  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  has  estimated  that 
the  total  workable  area  in  California  is  about 
500  square  miles  and  the  original  contents 
of  all  fields  1,000,000,000  short  tons. 

Total  coal  production  to  the  end  of  1921 
has  been  5,177,125  tons,  equivalent  to  an  ex- 
haustion of  approximately  7,000.000  tons,  or 
.7  per  cent,  of  the  original  supply. 

The  principal  developed  coal  mines  have 
been  those  north  of  Mt.  Diablo.  Contra  Costa 
County;  Corral  Hollow,  which  lies  on  both 
sides  of  the  divide  between  the  Livermore 
Valley  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  mostly 
in  Alameda  Countj' ;  lone  field  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  foothills,  .Amador  County ;  Stone 
Canon,  Monterey  County;  and  near  Elsinore, 
at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  de  Santa 
Ana,  Riverside  County. 

The  first  economic  use  of  natural  gas  in 
California  was  made  from  the  famous  Court 
House   well   at   Stockton,   bored   in   1S54-1S5S. 

The  largest  field  of  commercial  importance 
thus  far  developed  in  California  is  in  Western 
Kern  County,  followed  by  Orange,  Los  An- 
geles. Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara.  One  hun- 
dred million  cubic  feet  of  gas  is  daily  run 
into  commercial  gathering  lines  in  Kern 
County  alone.  The  new  oil  fields  at  Long 
Beach  and  Santa  Fe  Springs,  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  are  showing  up  new  gas  resources. 
At  present  one  company  is  selling  from  a 
single  well  eight  million  cubic  feet  per  day 
under  a  casing  pressure  of  650  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  a  tubing  pressure  of  450 
pounds.  This  well  is  capable  of  producing 
twenty-five  million  feet  per  day,  open  flow. 
Another  well  of  the  same  company  is  yielding 
five  million  cubic  feet  per  day.  Several  coun- 
ties produce  gas  not  accompanied  by  oil,  par- 
ticularly Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  and  the 
Tulare  Lake  district  in  Kings  and  Tulare 
counties. 

Natural  gases  now  being  utilized  range  in 
heat  value  from  850  to  1200  b.t.u.,  which  is 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  manufactured 
gas.  Over  fifty  plants  are  in  operation  in  the 
state  manufacturing  gasoline  from  the  gas  ac- 
companying the  petroleum  in  the  oil  fields  and 
during  the  past  year  53,699,797  gallons  of 
gasoline  were  obtained  in  this  way.  The  usual 
recoveries  are  about  one  gallon  of  gasoline 
per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

The  production  of  natural  gas  in  1921  was 
67,043.797  thousand  cubic  feet,  valued  at 
$4,704,678. 

Petroleum,  the  largest  single  item  on  the 
list  of  California's  mineral  products,  needs 
little  comment.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Cali- 
fornia is  known,  from  its  enormous  produc- 
tion of  the  yellow  metal,  as  the  Golden  State, 
for  the  past  fifteen  years  the  value  of  pe- 
troleum annually  produced  has  exceeded  that 
of  the  gold.  In  1910  it  was  double,  and  by 
1920  it  was  more  than  twelve  times  as  great. 
Crude  oil  production  in  1921  amounted  to 
112.599.860  barrels,  valued  at  $203,138,225. 
The  leading  counties  contributing  to  this  total 
are  Kern,  Orange,  Los  Angeles.  Fresno.  Santa 
Barbara  and  Ventura.  The  total  value  of 
petroleum  produced  from  the  inception  of  the 
industry  to  the  end  of  1921,  though  well  over 
one  billion  dollars,  does  not  as  yet  exceed 
the  total  gold  production.  Proved  oil  lands 
of  the  state  now  total  109,214  acres. 
METALS. 

Thirty-one  of  the  fifti'-eight  counties  of  the 
state  were  on  the  gold-producing  list  the  last 
year.  Yuba.  Nevada,  Amador.  Sacramento, 
Calaveras,  Sierra,  Butte,  Trinity,  Mariposa, 
Shasta  and  San  Bernardino  were  the  leading 
counties   in  the   order  named. 

The  1921  production  of  $15,704,822,  though 
less  than  that  of  every  year,  with  one  excep- 
tion, since  1900.  was  more  than  twice  that  of 
any  other  state  in  the  Union,  including 
Alaska. 

The  output  is  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  placer  mines  and  the  deep  or  lode 
mines.  In  1921,  due  largely  to  dredge  opera- 
tions, the  production  of  gold  from  the  placer 
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mines  exceeded  for  the  first  time  since  hy- 
draulic mining  has  been  restricted  that  of  the 
quartz  mines.  Thirty-five  dredges  were  in 
operation  the  past  year.  Incidentally  dredge 
operations  have  led  to  the  erection  of  large 
rock-crushing   plants. 

Following  gold,  the  most  important  metals 
are  copper,  silver,  quicksilver,  platinum,  lead, 
zinc,  manganese  ore  and  iron  ore.  Other 
metals  that  have  been  produced  commercially 
include  antimony,  cadmium,  molybdenum,  tin 
and  tungsten.  Deposits  of  nickel  and  va- 
nadium are  known,  but  to  date  these  metals 
have  not  been  produced. 

Copper  has  long  been  second  to  gold  ;  the 
principal  copper  districts  being  the  Shasta 
County  belt,  the  Coast  Range  deposits,  the 
Sierra  Nevada  belt,  extending  from  Plumas 
County  on  the  north  to  Kern  on  the  south ; 
the  eastern  belt  in  Mono  and  Inyo  counties, 
and  the  southern  belt  in  San  Bernardino, 
Riverside,  and  San  Diego  counties.  Over  98 
per  cent,  of  the  state's  1921  production  of 
13.088,053  pounds  came  from  Plumas  County. 

Silver  has  usually  been  found  in  California 
associated  with  gold,  copper,  lead  and  zinc 
ores,  but  in  the  Randsburg  district,  San  Ber- 
nardino County,  a  distinct  silver  camp  has 
been  developed  in  the  last  two  years  with  a 
production  record  that  placed  the  value  of 
silver  produced  in  1921  ahead  of  that  of 
copper. 

This  district  has  the  unique  distinction  of 
having  been  first  a  gold  producer,  later  during 
the  war  the  principal  tungsten  mining  district 
of  the  state,  and  more  recently  of  being  a 
phenomenal  silver  camp.  The  production  of 
silver  from  San  Bernardino  County  alone 
amounted  to  3,210,706  ounces  in  1921,  valued 
at  approximately  $1   per  ounce. 

Quicksilver  was  one  of  the  first  metals 
mined  in  California,  operations  at  the  New 
Almaden  mine  in  Santa  Clara  County  dating 
back  to  1824.  Total  production  from  1850  to 
1921  inclusive  has  amounted  to  2,188,984 
flasks,  valued  at  $106,841,606,  and  represents 
approximately  75  per  cent,  of  the  nation's 
output. 

Iron  ores  are  known  in  Shasta,  Madera, 
Placer,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  counties,  but  no  cheap  coke  has 
been  available  in  the  state,  and  economic  con- 
ditions have  not  been  favorable  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  iron-smelting  industry.  Pro- 
duction has  been  nominal.  This  is  not  due 
to  any  lack  of  ore,  and  the  development  of  a 
steel  industry  on  this  Coast  in  the  near  future 
is  within  the  range  of  possibilities. 

STRUCTURAL  MATERIALS. 

The  mineral  substances  in  this  group  are 
those  more  or  less  directly  used  in  building 
or  structural  work.  The  total  value  of  the 
products  of  this  branch  of  the  industry  in 
1921  was  $33,477,100.  Fifty-five  counties  con- 
tribute to  the  structural  materials  list.  The 
largest  single  item  is  cement,  which  amounted 
to  7,404,221  barrels  in  1921,  valued  at  $18.- 
072,120.  Other  minerals  in  this  group'  are 
asphalt  and  bituminous  rock,  brick  and  tile, 
chromite,  granite,  Hme,  magnesite,  marble, 
onyx  and  travertine,  sandstone,  serpentine, 
slate  and  miscellaneous  stone,  including  paving 
blocks,  grinding-mill  pebbles,  sand  and  gravel, 
and  crushed  rock.  California  is  independent 
as  far  as  these  minerals  are  concerned. 
INDUSTRIAL  MATERIALS. 

The  mining  of  the  industrial  materials, 
like  that  of  the  structural  group,  is  carried 
on  without  the  romantic  background  asso- 
ciated with  precious  metal  mining.  They  are 
as  yet  produced  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  for 
local  markets  only.  The  demand  for  many 
of  these  products  is  growing  rapidly,  however, 
and  there  are  many  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment in  the  industrial  materials  branch  of 
the   industry. 

The  minerals  considered  under  this  head- 
ing are  largely  mineral  earths  and  substances 
used  in  various  chemical  industries  and  manu- 
facturing processes,  not  clearly  belonging  to 
the  other  four  subdivisions.  It  includes  as- 
bestos, barytes,  pottery  clay,  dolomite,  feld- 
spar. Fuller's  earth,  gems,  graphite,  gj'psum, 
infusorial  and  diatomaceous  earths,  lime- 
stone, lithia,  mineral  water,  pumice  and  vol- 
canic  ash,    pyrites,   silica,    soapstone   and   talc. 

Without  going  into  details,  a  realization  of 
the  wide  use  made  of  these  materials  may  be 
formed  by  glancing  at  the  following  list  of 
industries  into  which  a  few  of  them  enter. 

Asbestos  is  used  in  making  steam  packing, 
furnace  linings,  asbestos  brick,  wall  plasters, 
paints,  tiling,  asbestos  board,  shingles,  in- 
sulating materials,  stuccos,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fireproof  cloth,  brake  linings,  rope, 
etc. 

Barytes  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  litho- 
pone,  in  tanning  leather,  in  making  lineoum, 
paper  and  rope,  and  in   sugar  refining. 

Besides  its  use  in  pottery  ware,  clay  enters 
into  the  manufacture  of  paper,  cotton  goods, 
and  various  chemicals.  Some  clays  are  used 
extensively  in   soap  manufacture. 

Dolomite  is  used  as  a  refractory  lining  for 
steel  furnaces  and  for  its  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  magnesia  ;  as  a  flux  in  smelting  and  in 
the  laaking  of  paper. 

Vegetable  and  mineral  oils  are  filtered  and 
clarified  by  the  use  of  Fuller's  earth. 

Infusorial  and  diatomaceous  earths  enter 
into    the    manufacture   of    scouring   soaps    and 


polishing  powders.  They  are  used  in  making 
refractory  brick  for  insulating  against  both 
heat  and  cold.  They  are  used  for  making 
phonograph  records,  and  in  various  pigments, 
also  as  a  paper  filler  and  in  making  sealing 
wax,  fireworks,  hard-rubber  objects,  matches, 
tooth  pastes,  papier  mache,  and  in  the  chem- 
ical industry. 

A  complete  list  of  all  the  industries  de- 
pendent upon  the  industrial  minerals  would 
be   a  very   large   one. 

Of  one  item  alone,  pottery  clay,  thirty-six 
counties  made  some  production  in  1921.  The 
leading  minerals  of  this  group  thus  far  ex- 
ploited are  limestone,  mineral  water,  pyrite, 
pottery  clays,  diatomaceous  earth  and  dolo- 
mite. Industrial  minerals  mined  in  1921  were 
valued  at  $2,675,438. 

SALINES. 

Salines  produced  in  California  include 
borax,  common  salt,  soda,  potash  and  other 
alkaline  salts. 

Imperial,  Inyo,  Kern,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Bernardino  and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties 
comprise  the  area  containing  the  principal 
saline   resources. 

Most  of  the  common  salt  produced  is  ob- 
tained by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  at 
plants  located  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  San 
Diego  Bay,  and  at  Long  Beach.  Borax  and 
salt  have  been  produced  since  the  early  'six- 
ties ;  soda  since  1894 ;  and  more  recently 
potash,  magnesium  chloride  and  sulphate, 
and  calcium  chloride.  With  the  exception  of 
the  last,  all  the  minerals  of  the  saline  group 
showed  a  decrease  in  1921  in  the  value  of 
output,  especially  borax,  potash,  and  soda,  the 
total  production  for  the  past  year  totaling 
$2,887,354,  compared  to  over  six  and  a  half 
million   for  1920. 

As  a  side  light  on  the  mineral  industry  of 
the  state  and  an  index  of  its  permanency  and 
importance  a  glance  at  the  geogrnphical  classi- 
fication of  the  professional  directory  of  en- 
gineers, which  appears  in  the  leading  mining 
journal  of  the  country,   is  illuminating. 

New  York  alone  exceeds  California  in  the 
number  of  professional  men  listed,  and  the 
number  in  California  exceeds  those  in  Ari- 
zona, Colorado,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Oregon  and  Utah  combined. 

According  to  the  Industrial  Accident  Com- 
mission there  were  employed  in  the  mines, 
dredgers,  quarries,  cement  and  brick  plants 
approximately  13,000  men  during  1921,  and 
about  25,000  men  in  the  oil  fields,  exclusive 
of  refineries,  making  a  total  of  38,000  men 
employed  in  the  mineral  industries  of  Cali- 
fornia last  year. 

These  authentic  figures  and  records  furnish 
a  background  from  which  no  other  than  an 
optimistic  view  of  the  future  of  the  mining 
industry  can  be  drawn,  and  it  is  evident  that 
with  proper  development  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  state  are  capable  of  con- 
tributing, almost  indefinitely  and  in  ever- 
growing variety  and  amount,  to  the  comfort 
and  enjoyment,  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
state   and   nation. 


The  oil  refining  industry  always  accumu- 
lates a  stock  of  gasoline  in  the  winter  and 
early  spring  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
heavy  summer  demand.  During  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year  the  unsold  accumulation 
amounted  to  11.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  pro- 
duction for  that  period. 
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CALIFORNIA  OIL  IN  1923. 


Big  Production,  Foreign  Shipments,  and  Increased  Reserves  Are 
New  Factors  Upsetting  Calculations. 


By  M.  E.  LOMBARDI. 


The  fascination  of  the  oil  business,  es- 
pecially that  part  which  deals  with  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  crude  oil,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  cssentiallj^  uncertain.  Its  uncertain- 
ties were  never  more  clearly  demonstrated 
than  during  the  year  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  general  course  of  the  business  during 
1921  might  have  been  very  accurately  pre- 
dicted at  the  end  of  1920,  but  its  course  dur- 
ing 1922,  especially  in  California,  could  not 
have  been  predicted  in  1921.  The  year  just 
past  has  been  surprising  and  disconcerting 
to  the  would-be  prophet.  In  a  year  of  gen- 
erally maintained  or  slightly  rising  wholesale 
commodity  prices  we  have  had  two  cuts  in 
the  price  of  crude  oil  and  one  in  gasoline  (I 
refer  now  to  California  only).  In  a  year  of 
increasing  consumption,  occasioned  by  the 
general  revival  of  industry,  we  have  had  a 
large  addition  to  oil  placed  in  storage.  In  a 
\ear  during  which  it  was  expected  that  the 
older  proven  fields  would  have  to  produce 
their  utmost  to  supply  the  demand,  we  have 
seen  the  older  fields  slow  up  in  development 
work  and  shut  down  hundreds  of  producing 
wells.  And  most  surprising  of  all  we  have 
seen  California  oil  shipped  away  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  its  usual  market,  to  the  Eastern 
sealioard  and  even  to  Europe,  via  the  Canal, 
sailing  past  the  hitherto  very  prolific  fields  of 
Mexico. 

All  these  surprising  things  were  occasioned, 
of  course,  by  a  surplus  of  oil.  This  surplus 
was  occasioned  by  the  rapid  development  of 
three  remarkably  rich  areas  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia— Huntington  Beach,  Long  Beach,  and 
Santa  Fe  Springs.  All  of  these  areas  were 
proved  to  be  oil-bearing  previous  to  1922, 
and  Huntington  Beach  development  was  well. 
under  way  a  year  ago.  But  the  big  increase 
in  production  came  during  the  past  year  and 
the  end  of  this  movement  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

Statistics  reflecting  the  trend  of  produc- 
tion, consumption,  refining  and  other  informa- 
tion which  can  be  reduced  to  figures  are 
given,  with  comments,  at  the  end  of  this 
article,  and  the  reader  is  invited  to  peruse 
them  and  perhaps  draw  some  conclusions  for 
himself.  First,  however,  I  will  endeavor  to 
point  out  some  of  the  high  lights  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Broadly   the   oil    industry   is    of    two    parts ; 


first,  the  production  of  crude  oil,  and,  second, 
its  refining  and  distribution  to  the  public. 
There  are  many  more  producers  of  oil  than 
there  are  refiners  and  distributors,  though 
many  of  the  large  companies  carry  on  both 
functions.  The  basis  of  the  industry  is  the 
production  of  the  crude ;  therein  lies  enor- 
mous and  quickly  convertible  wealth,  and 
therein  also  lie  the  uncertainties  of  the  in- 
dustry and  the  chance  to  conserve  or  squan- 
der the  material  wealth  of  the  state.  Re- 
fining is  akin  to  manufacturing.  It  can  go 
on  forever  as  long  as  the  raw  material  can 
be  bought.  If  sufficient  crude  oil  is  not  pro- 
duced within  the  state  it  can  be  brought  in. 
But  the  business  of  producing  oil  stops  with 
the  exhaustion  of  the  state's  oil  resources — a 
large  but  unknown  quantity — and  it  is  there- 
fore with  mixed  feelings  that  some  producers 
view  the  present  overprodutcion  of  oil  in 
California. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  field  opera- 
tions were  just  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
the  so-called  oil  workers'  strike  of  the  fall  of 
1921.  Most  of  the  wells  were  on  production 
again  and  although  the  supply  was  somewhat 
greater  than  the  demand  it  was  anticipated 
that  business  would  be  good  in  1922.  The 
price  of  oil  in  January  was  on  a  basis  of 
$1.10  per  barrel  for  crude  at  the  well  of  17.9° 
gravity  or  less.  Costs  of  production  and  de- 
velopment were  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 
Wholesale  commodity  prices  showed  a  tend- 
ency to  rise  and,  assuming  that  the  experi- 
enced operators  would  not  overdevelop  their 
holdings,  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  radi- 
cal reductions  in  the  price  of  crude  oil.  In 
January  production  was  316,000  barrels  per 
day. 

About  this  time,  however,  two  factors  tend- 
ing to  increase  drilling  began  to  be  felt.  The 
first  was  the  decision  of  the  government  to 
lease  and  require  development  of  its  holdings 
in  the  Elk  Hills  and  Buena  Vista  Hills  in 
Kern  County  (Naval  Reserves  Nos.  1  and  2). 
This  move  caused  the  production  of  at  least 
25.000  barrels  per  day  which  would  otherwise 
have  remained  in  the  ground.  It  is  but  fair 
to  say  that,  later,  when  the  overproduction 
from  the  new  southern  fields  became  apparent, 
the   government   wisely    allowed   its   lessees   to 
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reduce  their  drilling  and  shut  in  some  wells. 
The  second  factor  tending  to  force  pro- 
duction was  the  opening  of  Long  Beach, 
Santa  Fe  Springs,  and  the  deeper  sands  at 
Huntington  Beach.  These  fields  are  essentially 
different  from  the  older  San  Joaquin  Valley 
fields  in  the  following  respect.  In  the  valley 
the  land  overlying  the  oil  measures  was  desert 
land.  That  part  which  was  owned  by  citizens 
was  in  large  blocks,  but  most  of  it  was  unap- 
propriated government  land  or  railroad 
grant  land  in  blocks  of  one  square  mile  each. 
The  result  was  that  the  surface  was  acquired 
by  oil  men  for  oil  purposes  and  in  compara- 
tively large  lots — say  forty  acres  or  more. 

In  the  case  of  the  new  southern  fields,  how- 
ever, the  surface  of  the  land  was  divided  into 
small  holdings,  small  farms  and  even  town 
lots.  Sometimes  these  small  holdings  were 
consolidated  by  the  large  companies,  who  were 
first  in  the  field,  into  leases  of  normal  size, 
but  too   often  each  lot  was  converted  into  an 


generally  the  case  in  California  while  the 
bulk  of  production  came  from  the  valley  and 
the   old   coast   fields. 

But  the  picture  is  not  without  its  darker 
side  also.  The  availability  of  small  holdings 
of  rich  oil  land  attracted  to  our  midst  the 
well-trained  stock  company  promoter  from 
the  Mid-Continent  and  Texas  fields,  who  later 
developed  into  the  "Unit  Seller."  These 
gentlemen  scatter  broadcast  the  opportunity  to 
invest  small  amounts  of  money  in  oil.  The 
probable  profit  on  an  acre  is  divided  into  in- 
finitesimal parts  and  these  parts  sold  for  sub- 
stantial sums.  The  buyer  loses,  unless  a  near 
miracle  occurs,  but  the  promoter  is  enabled 
to  pay  enormous  prices  for  the  land  or  the 
lease  ;  thus  preventing  conser\'ative  operators 
from  securing  land  at  legitimate  prices.  Cases 
are  known  where  land  was  leased  at  50  per 
cent,  royalty  besides  a  princely  bonus  of  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  per  acre. 

By  May  of  this  year  the  state's   production 
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oil  lease  and  the  race  for  the  precious  and 
migratory  fluid  beneath  was  on.  The  in- 
evitable result  was  overdrilling  of  the  pro- 
ductive area,  tremendous  new  production, 
great  expenditure  of  capital  with  large  profits 
and  considerable  losses. 

An  interesting  and  very  satisfactory  corol- 
lary, however,  appears  at  this  point.  This 
great  increase  in  wealth  is  largely  staying  at 
home.  Californians  right  on  the  ground  arc 
sharing  this  wealth  with  the  stockholders  of 
the  large  oil  companies.  The  population  near- 
l)y  is  getting  its  share,  through  royalties,  of 
the  money  made  in  oil.  This  has  been  the 
case  in  other  states — notably  Texas,  where 
the  wealth  created  through  discovery  and  pro- 
duction of  oil  has  been  promptly  reflected  in 
the  near-by  communities.     But  it  had  not  been 


had  risen  to  357,000  barrels  per  day.  Indi- 
cated consumption  was  at  that  time  287,000 
barrels  per  day,  or  about  70,000  barrels  per 
day  was  going  into  storage.  At  that  lime 
production  for  the  three  new  southern  fields 
was  as   follows  : 

Bbls. 
per  day. 

llimlington    ilcach-Ncwjuirt    2i,aUlJ 

Long  Beach   25,700 

Santa    Fe    Springs 9, 3011 


Total 57,500 

So  that  they  were  producing  about  16  per 
cent,  of  the  state's  total. 

New  oil  companies  were  being  organized 
every  day  and  several  hundred  new  wells 
were  being  drilled.  There  was  now  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  the  production  of  these  fields 
would    greatly    increase    during    the    summer 
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and  that  the  buying  companies  would  be  hard 
put  to  take  care  of  the  oil. 

In  October  production  of  the  state  was 
432.885  barrels  per  day,  of  which  about 
42,000  barrels  per  day  was  going  into  storage, 
the  rest  being  consumed  in  the  state  or 
shipped  outside  of  the  state.  The  probabili- 
ties are  that  at  that  time  some  thousands  of 
barrels  per  day  were  being  shipped  away  from 
California's    normal    markets. 

Of  this  October  production  the  three  new 
fields  were  supplying  oil   as   follows; 

Bbls. 

Huntmgton  Beach-Newport   41,000 

Long  Beach   90,000 

Santa   Fe    Springs 59,000 

Total 190,000 

So  that  they  were  supplying  about  44  per 
cent,  of  the  state's  production.  At  this  time 
some  70,000  barrels  per  day  of  old  production 
was  held  "shut  in,"  mostly  in  the  valley  and 
old  coast  fields. 

The  latest  figures  available  indicate  that 
November  production  for  the  state  will  be 
about  460,000  barrels  per  day,  and  for  these 
three  fields : 

Bbls.    No.  of 
per  day.  wells. 

Huntington    Beacli-Newport    64.000  190 

Long  Beach    111,000  125 

Santa    Fe    Springs 89,000  62 

Total 264.000         377 

These  fields,  therefore,  are  supplying  nearly 
60  per  cent,  of  the  state's  production  at  the 
present   time. 

The  result  was  that  during  the  summer  of 
1922  it  became  evident  that  a  condition  was 
developing  which  was  quite  similar  to  the  one 
brought  about  by  the  Lakeview  No.  1  gusher 
in  1910,  I.  (?.,  a  new  production  approximating 
50  per  cent,  of  the  normal  production  was 
being  dumped  on  the  market  without  giving 
the  marketing  companies  time  to  prepare  for 
it  and  with  no  regard  for  demand.  The  in- 
evitable reaction  was  a  lowering  of  the  price 
of  crude  oil.  The  base  price  at  the  well  was 
reduced  on  July  15,  1922,  from  $1.10  per  bar- 
rel to  85  cents  per  barrel,  and  on  July  25th  to 
60  cents  per  barrel  where  it  now  stands. 

It  was  no  doubt  hoped  that  this  50-cent 
reduction  would  accomplish  two  things,  i.  e., 
slow  up  the  new  drilling  and  increase  con- 
sumption. It  entirely  failed  to  slow  up  drill- 
ing in  the  new  fields  above  mentioned,  though 
it  did  slow  it  up  in  the  older  fields,  except 
where  the  government  insisted  on  drilling  by 
its  lessees,  and  it  shut  down  a  large  number 
of  the  older  pumping  wells.  Eventually  the 
price  cut  also  increased  shipments,  since  Cali- 
fornia oil  is  now  going  to  markets  hitherto 
supplied  largely  by  Mexican  oil. 

In  this  connection   it  is  interesting  to   note 


that  competent  engineers  and  geologists  work- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute  and  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  estimated  the  California  oil 
situation   as   of  July,    1921,    as   follows:      Past 


PKOVEN     OIL     LAN-DS CALI  I'ORN  lA. 

(Source — C.ilifoi  nia  Stale  Mining  Uureau  Repor 
.\ci-eage  as  of  March 

County.                                       I'Jiu.  1921.          19: 

'■resno 1J,9J4  14  232        14 

l'^^^".    •■ 5&.i7\  59,757       68! 

I.os   Angeles    2.931  2,959         4 

Orange 3.S79  4,666'         7, 

Ventura 2,172  2,878         3, 

Santa    Barbara    9,663  9,223         9, 

San   Luis  Obispo 772  772 

Santa    Clara     80  80 


Totals 91,792       94,567      108.735 

Note — Kern  County,  where  the  Elk  Hills  field  is 
located,  shows  the  largest  gain  in  proven  lands. 
Next  in  order  conies  Orange  County  (Huntington 
Beach)  and  Los  Angeles  County  (Santa  Fe  Springs 
and  Long  Beach).  It  is  notable  that  the  great 
increase  in  production  has  come  from  a  compara- 
tively small  increase  in  proven  land. 

NUMBER    OK     PRODUCING     WELLS    AND    AVERAGE    DAILV 
PRODUCTION    AS    OF    AUGUST — CALIFORNIA. 

1918.  1919.  1920.  1921.  1922. 
Producing  wells  -.8340  8948  9434  9972  10,424 
Average     per     well 

per  days,  bbls..  .      34         31  31         32  33 

Note — The  figure  for  producing  wells,  August, 
1922,  indicates  the  number  of  wells  capable  of  pro- 
duction. As  a  matter  of  fact  only  9006  wells  were 
actually  producing  owing  to  the  number  shut  down 
on  account  of  overproduction.  The  average  pro- 
duction per  well  on  this  latter  basis  was  38.6 
bbls.  per  day,  showing  an  apparent  gain  over 
1921,  due  to  the  uniformly  large  wells  in  the 
new    southern    fields. 


could   be   produced   would   not   be  sulficient   to 
supply  the  state's  daily  requirements. 

So  oflcn.  hnwever.  have  the  pessimists  been 
proven  wrong  in  their  prediction  of  a  shorta;;c 


AVERAGE   PRODUCTION    PKtt    Wl^LL   PER   DAY    (SIX    KIKLDS) 

Old  Fields.  Bbls. 

Coalinga 29 

Kern    Kiver 9 

Sunset-Midway 60 

New  Fields. 

Santa   Fe   Springs |200 

Huntington  lieacli    260 

Signal  Hill   lOUO 

The  above  comparison  sliows  why  a  great  many 
wells  in  the  older  fields  have  been  shut  down  and 
illustrates  the  richness  of  the  three  new  fields. 
On  the  other  band,  costs  of  drilling  in  the  new 
fields  are  very  high,  especially  at  Santa  Fe  Springs, 
wiiere  wells  costing  $130,000  to  $150,000  are  not 
unusual. 

WELLS    DRILLED    DURING    FIRST    NINE 

(Source — Standard   On    Bulleti 
Field.  1920. 

Kern  River 67 

McKittrick S 

Midway-Sunset  (inc.   Elk  Hills} ...  136 

Lost   Hills-Belridge    23 

Coalinga   47 

Lompoc   and    Santa   Maria 25 

\''entura    County    and    Newhall.  ...    18 

Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake 

Whittier-Fullerton    (inc.    Richfield)    96 
Huntington    Beach    

420  589  618 
Unfortunately  Santa  Fe  Springs  and  Long  Beach 
are  not  segregated  in  the  above  tabulation.  Note 
that  the  bulk  of  the  drilling  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1922  was  in  the  Midway-Sunset-Elk 
Hills  field  (government  leases)  and  in  the  new 
southern  fields. 
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Tan. 
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1.29 
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1.38 
1.44 
1.51 
1.59 
1.68 

CRUDE    OIL     PRICES — CALIFORNIA. 

(Source — Standard    Oil    Bulletins.) 
1920.                                             1921. 
March.       July.         Jan.          May. 

1.48  1.60          1.60           1.35 

1.49  1.61          1.61           1.36 
1.51           1.63          1.63           1..1S 
1.54           1.66          1.66           1.41 
1.58           1.70          1.70           1.45 
1.65           1.75           1.75           1.50 
1.69           1.81           l.Sl           1.56 
1.76          1.88          1.88          1.63 
1.84           1.96          1.96           1,71 
1.93           2.05          2.05           1.80 

Aug. 
1.10 
1.11 
1.13 
1.16 
1.20 
1.25 
1.31 
1.3S 
1.46 
1.55 

Jan. 
1.10 
1.11 
1.13 
1.16 
1.20 
1.25 
1.31 
1.38 
1.46 
1.55 

1922. 
Jul.  13 
.85 
.85 
.85 
,88 
,92 
.98 
1,05 
1,13 
1.21 
1.30 

Tul.  25 
.60 
.60 
.60 
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production,  1,415,000,000  barrels;  future  pro- 
duction, 1,680,000,000  barrels;  ultimate  pro- 
duction,  3,095,000,000  barrels. 

The  belief  was,  at  that  time,  that  we  had 
some  ten  to  fifteen  years'  supply  still  to  take 
out,  assuming  a  reasonable  rate  of  increase  in 
consumption,  and  that  in  considerably  less 
than    ten    years    the    daily    rate    at    which    oil 


of  oil  for  California  that  the  optimists  are 
certainly  entitled  to  a  hearing.  Their  view 
of  the  matter  is  as  follows : 

Oil  is  now  a  world  commodity.  Oil-bearing 
measures  are  widely  scattered  over  the  tem- 
perate and  torrid  zones,  and  more  and  more 
are  being  made  available  by  the  all-pervading 
scout  geologists. 

There    will    be    temporary    shortages    of    oil 


in  former  producing  areas,   and   i: 

function   of  the   more  prolific  field,   i  ■     'ipilj, 

these  shortages. 

The  world  war  left  us  with  a  greatly  aug- 
mented fleet  of  large  and  efficient  tankers,  so 
that  the  question  of  transportation  for  long 
distances  by  sea,  as  well  as  by  pipe  line  and 
overland,  is  being  rapidly  solved.  Therefore, 
it  is  uneconomical  to  contend  that  local  de- 
posits should  be  used  locally  only.  It  is  the 
best  thing  for  the  oil  business  and  for  Ihe 
wealth  of  the  world  to  use  our  deposits  as 
they  are  found  and  transport  the  oil  from  the 
places  where  it  is  plentiful  to  those  places  that 
need  it.  No  better  example  of  this  can  be 
found  than  the  movement  of  oil  through  the 
canal  in  1922.  Previous  to  this  year  tre- 
mendously   prolific    wells    in    Mexico    had    led 


UAir.Y     AVKRAGK      TRtnifCTlON     AND     CONSUMPTION      01' 
CIUJDE    Oil.    IN     CALIFORNIA — IN     BARRELS. 

Consumption  and  Putin 
Montii.  Production.  Shipments.    Storage. 

ja"u«ry    315,755  273,499  42,256 

I'ebruary 324,767  303.977  20,790 

'\Iarch 333,737  284,945  48,792 

•\l'nl 341,077  271,487  69,590 

■^lay 357.376  287.447  69.929 

-I""*^ 355.274  306.186  49.088 

-luiy 373,695  318,167  55,528 

■August 382,221  299,000  83.221 

September 406,838  340.600  66,238 

October 432.885  390,610  42,275 

November 460,000  415,275  44.725 

Assuming  that  the  figures  for  December  will 
approximate  those  for  November,  the  totals  for  the 
year  1922  will  be:  Production,  138,314,885;  con- 
sumption and  shipments,  1 18,882,029 ;  put  in 
storage,  19,432,856.  This  is  a  new  high  record 
111  production.  Total  storage  on  November  1st 
was  about  57,500,000  bbls.,  which  is  not  as  great 
as  the  peak  storage  in  May,  1915,  when  it  was 
about  59,600,000  bbls.  However,  the  1915  storage 
was  accumulated  during  the  few  years  previous 
and  consisted  mostly  of  fuel  oil  below  20°  B. 
gravity.  The  present  storage  consists  of  fuel  oil 
in  reservoirs,  but  also  very  largely  of  refina-ble 
crude  in  expensive  steel  tankage  and  also  of  a 
large  quantity  of  tops,  so  that  its  value  is  much 
greater  than  the  1915  storage.  This  is  because  of 
the  change  in  the  quality  of  oil  bein-r  produced  in 
Ihe  state  as  illustrated  by  the  next  table. 

CHANOE    IN    GRAViTY    OF   OIL   PRODUCED   IN    CALIFORNIA, 

1909-4922. 

Pet.  under  Pet.  20"  B. 

20"  B.  and  over. 

1909 85  15 

1910 

1911 71  ^9 

1912 69  31 

1913 56  44 

1914 47  53 

191.^ 

1916 35  65 

l'->^-^ 26  74 

producers  to  develop  a  very  large  fuel  oil 
market  in  the  industrial  centres  of  the  East. 
With  thi.T  market  developed,  the  Mexican 
supply  be-an  to  fail  during  the  past  year,  a 
temporary  failure  we  hope,  but  at  the  same 
time    the    new    fields    in    Southern    California 
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came  into  production  and  it  was  easy,  with 
our  improved  tanker  sen-ice.  to  take  up  the 
burden  where  Jlexico  left  off.  and  keep  the 
wheels  of  industry  turning  in  the  East;  and 
this  is  as  it  should  be. 

During  this  year  of  intense  and  successful 
activitj-  in  producing  oil  the  other  division 
of  the  industry,  refining  and  distributing,  made 
noble  efforts  also.  It  was  necessary  to  build 
new  storage  facilities  of  some  twelve  to  fif- 
teen million  barrels  capacity  costing  from  25 
cents  to  50  cents  per  barrel  besides  miles  of 
pipe  line  gathering  systems,  all  installed  in 
record  time.  Besides  additions  to  the  older 
established  refineries  new  companies  are  now 
being  formed  to  go  into  the  business,  though 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  expansion  of  refinery 
capacity  will  not  be  overdone  as  it  was  in 
some  parts  of  the  Texas  and  Mid-Continent 
fields  during  flush  production  times.  The  es- 
tablished refineries  are  giving  us  plenty  of 
gasoline  and  improving  their  products.  Dur-^ 
Tng  the  year  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a" 
California  refinery  can  produce  the  peer  of 
the  world's  best  lubricants  from  our  native 
oil  a  notable  scientific  achievement  right  here 
at  home. 

The  large  buying  companies  were  con- 
fronted with  a  diflicult  problem  in  handling 
the  flood   of  oil   offered   from   the  new  fields. 


CALIFORNIA  SECURITIES  IN  THE  EAST. 

General  Developments  of  the  Year,  and  the  Investment  Bcinkers' 
Visit,  Have  Advanced  them  to  High  Position. 


NUMBER     AND     CAPACITIES     OF     REFINERIES     IK     CALI- 
FORN  I.\. 

Taiiuar\-  1st 
1920.    "       1921.         •1922. 

Xumber ■*!  ■*!  ^0 

Capacities    (bbls.)    ....320,000       313,000       33:),000 
*To   December    1st. 

CRUDE    OIL    REFINED. 

1920.  1921.  1922  (est.) 

76,000,000       85,800,000       96,000,000 


Barrels  , 


Gallons  . 

Imports  . 


GASOLINE    MANUFACTURED. 

1920.                 1921.  1922  (est.) 

.  .496,000,000     520,000.000  645,000.000 

.   90,000.000     120,000,000  100,000,000 


586,000.000     640,000,000     745.000,000 

They  did  not  hesitate  to  invest  millions  in 
handling  facilities.  Some  of  them  even  shut 
in  their  own  wells  in  other  fields  to  make 
room  for  oil  offered  by  small  producers.  They 
took  care  of  the  flush  production  promptly 
and  efficiently  with  a  minimum  loss  to  all 
concerned. 

Briefly  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  oil 
industry-  in  California  in  1922  has  been  the 
quick  development  of  the  three  ven,-  rich 
areas  in  Southern  California.  The  most  im- 
portant effects  of  the  resultant  overproduction 
have  been   as   follows: 

A  drop  in  the  base  price  of  crude  oil  at  the 
well  of  50  cents  per  barrel. 

Shipping  of  California  oil  into  new  mar- 
kets which  are  far  beyond  markets  hitherto 
served. 

The  investment  of  large  amounts  of  capital 
in  new  facilities,  while  capital  already  in- 
vested in  similar  facilities  in  the  older  fields 
is  lying  idle  because  of  the  forced  "shut 
down"   of  wells. 

Greatly  increasing  the  number  of  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  petroleum  wealth  of  the  state, 
but  also  increasing  the  number  of  small  in- 
vestors in  unsound  ventures  with  little  chance 
of  an>-thing  e.xcept  loss. 

The  record  for  1922  has  been  spectacular, 
and  a  justification  of  the  optimist's  view  that 
our  supply  of  oil  bids  fair  to  be  continually 
augmented  by  future  discoveries  based  on 
skillful  and  scientific  prospecting. 


Substantial  advance  has  been  made  by  the 
great  corporations  of  California  during  the 
>-ear  1922.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the 
state  have  thev  occupied  the  position  of  es- 
teem among  investors  that  they  now  hold. 
They  are  now  so  well  known  in  the  Eastern 
markets,  and  the  magnitude  of  their  opera- 
tions is  so  weU  recognized,  that  their  securi- 
ties occupy  first  rank  and  are  among  the 
leaders  in  their  respective  classes.  The  se- 
curities of  the  West  no  longer  need  an  intro- 
duction to  Eastern  investors.  On  the  stock 
exchanges,  in  the  broader  investment  mar- 
kets, at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  they  have 
achieved  preeminence.  The  world  looks  to 
California  for  much  that  it  must  have— that 
it  can  not  do  without— and  the  system  of  or- 
ganization of  the  state's  great  corporations, 
their  conservative  yet  withal  enterprising 
management,  their  financial  solidity,  and  the 
absence  of  "get  rich  quick"  methods,  have 
won  for  them  the  respect  of  the  world  of 
finance  and  business. 

Yet  much  has  happened  during  the  year  to 
still  further  strengthen  them  and  advance 
them  in  the  regard  of  investors.  .\Uhough 
California  and  the  Western  states  are  able  to 
assist  the  nation  in  great  projects,  and  as 
well  to  do  much  of  the  financing  of  their  own 
particular  money  needs,  yet  to  such  magni- 
tude have  these  projects  attained  that  always 
the  help  of  the  financial  markets  is  needed. 
An>-thing  that  tends  to  advance  the  standing 
of  the  California  corporations  in  these  mar- 
kets is  a  distinct  gain  to  the  state  generally. 

In  this  respect  the  holding  of  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers'  Association  at  Del  Monte  dur- 
ing the  year  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
world's  financial  events  so  far  as  the  State  of 
California  was  concerned.  These  bankers, 
men  who  are  engaged  now  in  underwriting 
and  finding  money  for  the  great  enterprises 
of  the  worid,  came  to  California  and  saw  at 
first  hand  what  they  had  been  reading  about 
and  what  bad  been  proved  to  them  by  sta- 
tistics, which  do  not  always  tell  the  whole 
story.  They  were  shown  the  wonders  of  Cali- 
fornia's wealth,  above  the  ground  and  below 
it.  in  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains,  and 
went  away,  not  only  impressed,  but  amazed. 
It  was  not  only  the  princely  entertainment, 
because  these  princes  of  finance  were  not  of 
the  sort  to  allow  mere  physical  entertainment 
to  overshadow  more  practiacl  things,  but  the 
actual  workings  of  the  great  corporations, 
their  policies  and  management,  and  the  great 
results  that  had  been  and  would  be  accom- 
plished. The  hydro-electric  projects  now  tm- 
der  way,  some  of  them  well  toward  com- 
pletion, the  work  going  on  of  furnishing  a 
great  part  of  the  world's  food  supply,  the 
vastness  of  the  oil  operations,  a  matter  in 
which  the  nation  is  so  keenly  interested,  and 
the  general  industrial  development,  were  laid 
before  them  in  a  manner  which  they  could 
not  forget. 

Their  attitude  is  well  expressed  by  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  association  in  a  remark  to 
the  writer.  "Why  you  have  an  empire  !"  he 
said.     "It  is  almost  unbelievable." 

This  attitude  they  carried  back  with  them. 


and  the  effect  is  bound  to  be  noted  when 
California  needs  capital  for  the  successful 
completion  of  her  great  undertakings — indeed 
it  is  noted  now  when  the  standing  of  the  Cali- 
fornia corporations  during  the  recent  slight 
market  depressions  is  compared  with  those  of 
other    sections. 

California  does  much  of  her  own  financing 
and  there  is  scarcely  an  underwriting  of  im- 
portance in  which  her  investment  firms  are 
not  participators.  Eastern  money  kings  have 
learned  that  there  is  an  investment  market 
this  side  of  the  Rockies  of  which  they  have 
need.  Here  it  is  as  well  known  that  the  need 
for  their  support  exists  as  well.  The  amount 
of  financing  now  going  on  in  California  is 
mar\-elous  and  is  scarcely  understood.  When 
one  is  told  that  during  the  nine  months  end- 
ing wnth  September  the  railroad  commission, 
a  conservative  body,  authorized  the  issuance 
of  $152,896,312.10  par  value  of  stocks,  bonds 
and  notes,  even.-  cent  of  which  is  to  be  spent 
in  the  state,  and  most  of  it  on  construction 
work  by  the  corporations  alone,  and  irre- 
spective of  what  may  be  spent  by  private 
capital,  or  by  corporations  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  railroad  commission,  in 
fact  chiefly  by  the  public  utilities  of  the  state, 
the  magnitude  of  the  amount  is  stupendous. 
This  amount  is  $44,895,393.60  greater  than 
the  authorizations  of  the  commission  for  the 
corresponding  nine  months  of  1921.  when  the 
total  was  $108,918,050.  The  figures  are  exact 
and  were  furnished  by  W.  C.  Fankhauser,  the 
commission's  able   stock   and   bond   expert. 

Verj-  extensive  construction  work  has  been 
undertaken  by  all  the  public  utility  corpora- 
tions and  many  of  these  projects  are  well  ad- 
vanced. The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany during  the  year  placed  in  operation  the 
first  important  unit  of  its  great  Pit  River 
power  plant,  which,  when  completed,  will  har- 
ness natural  forces  to  the  extent  of  600,000 
horsepower  and  will  cost  at  least  $100,000,000. 
It  is  probably  the  second  greatest  hydro-elec- 
tric proposition  in  the  world  and  second  only 
to   Niagara. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  was  au- 
thorized during  the  first  part  of  the  year  to 
issue  $10,000,000  par  value  ot  its  preferred 
stock  and  has  been  highly  successful  in  the 
marketing  of  this.  It  was  permitted  as  well 
to  issue  $679,976  of  its  common  stock  and 
$10,000,000  of  its  first  and  refunding  bonds. 
the  latter  largely  for  the  purpose  of  redeem- 
ing its  outstanding  7  per  cent,  notes.  It  had 
already  in  the  latter  part  of  1921  issued  $10.- 
000,000  in  bonds  for  construction  purposes. 
With  the  Pit  River  power  plant  placed  in 
operation  in  September  the  1922  construction 
expenditures  of  the  company  are  estimated  at 
$18,349,000. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  financing  of 
these  various  corporations  laps  over  from 
year  to  year  and  that  actual  issuance  of  se- 
curities does  not  always  follow  upon  the  heels 
of  authorizations. 

Great  \\'estern  Power  Company,  which  is 
also  carrj'ing  forward  to  completion  its  re- 
markable Caribou  project,  has  spent  millions 
during  the  year.     It  received  authorization  to 


issue  $3,232,000  of  its  preferred  stock,  and 
$3,000,000  of  its  bonds  to  complete  its  hydro- 
electric development,  construct  its  new  Golden 
Gate  station,  and  for  general  additions  and 
betterments  to  its  system.  It  had  also  financed 
heavily  during  the  previous  year,  much  ol  tht 
expenditure  of  the  money  raised  having  been 
carried  into  this  year's  operations. 

Both  Northern  and  Southern  Cali  fornia 
utilities  are  carrjlng  on  the  work  of  develop- 
ment of  the  hydro-electric  possibilities  of  the 
state  and  the  southern  corporations  have  ac- 
complished much  and  have  extensive  pro- 
grammes. Southern  California  Edison  Cor- 
poration will  probably  by  the  end  of  the  year 
have  spent  more  in  this  work  than  any  of  the 
other  corporations  of  the  state.  Its  1922  ex- 
penditures are  estimated  at  $22,500,000.  The 
ultimate  work  of  this  company  will  run  into 
several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  and  will 
include  the  harnessing  of  the  Colorado  River 
and  the  development  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  horsepower  for  industrial  activity  on  the 
Coast.  Southern  California  Edison  applied 
for     and     received     authorization     for    much 
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attention  has  been  given  to  the  requirements  of  the  Medical  professions  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  building. 
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4  Prescription  Pharmacies  1  Anatomical  Laboratory  - 

7  Commercial  X-Ray  Laboratories  9  DentaJ  Laboratories 
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financing  in  1921.  During  1922  the  company 
was  permitted  to  issue  $5,000,000  of  common 
stock,  $9,500,000  of  preferred  stock,  and 
$2,775,000  of  bonds.  During  October  the 
company  sold  $10,000,000  of  bonds  for  con- 
struction purposes.  It  further  obtained  funds 
by  selling  to  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  for  ap- 
proximately $11,800,000  net  its  distributing 
system  located  within  the  city  limits.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  properties  are 
being  used  for  construction  purposes.  Invest- 
ment of  the  proceeds  made  it  unnecessary  for 
the  company  to  entirely  finance  its  expendi- 
tures for  this  year  through  the  issuance  of 
stocks  and  bonds. 

Los  Angeles  Gas  and  Electric  Corporation 
is  another  southern  company  which  has  a 
broad  programme  of  development  and  enlarge- 
ment of  its  present  system  of  gas  production 
and  distribution  system.  Its  estimated  ex- 
penditures for  the  present  year  amount  to, 
for  construction,  a  total  of  $10,750,000.  To 
meet  this  it  has  been  authorized  to  issue 
$4,000,000  of  preferred  stock  and  $7,000,000 
in  bonds. 

Western  States  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
is  constructing  a  new  hydro-electric  plant  to 
further  meet  the  needs  of  its  customers  in 
Northern  California,  and  for  its  extensive 
work  was  authorized  to  issue  $131,000  of 
preferred  stock  and  $5,195,000  of  bonds,  of 
which  $5,000,000  was  for  hydro-electric  de- 
velopment. During  October  the  company  was 
authorized  to  issue  another  $5,000,000  to  re- 
fund outstanding  notes,  and  to  pay  for  the 
construction  of  important  extensions  and  bet- 
terments to  its  present  system. 

San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Corporation 
will  spend  this  year  a  total  (estimated) 
amount  of  $7,374,000,  all  for  construction  pur- 
poses in  the  carrying  out  of  its  hydro-electric 
and  irrigation  projects,  which  like  the  other 
great  corporations  are  on  an  ambitious  scale. 
This  company  has  been  allowed  to  issue 
$5,000,000  of  preferred  stock  and  $6,125,000 
of  bonds  to  finance  1921  and  1922  con- 
struction expenditures,  the  previous  year's 
financing  and  construction  having  been  on  a 
heavy  scale. 

San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  is  spending  more  than  $2,000,000 
this  year  in  construction  work  and  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  similar  work  in  the 
previous  year.  It  received  permission  to  issue 
a  total  of  $1,687,000  of  common  and  preferred 
stock  and  $1,500,000  of  bonds  during  the  year. 

Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
took  advantage  of  declining  interest  rates 
during  the  year  and  permanently  financed, 
through  the  issue  of  $25,000,000  of  6  per 
cent,  preferred  stock  and  $25,000,000  of  5  per 
cent,     bonds,     its     construction     expenditures 


from  1914  to  the  end  of  1922.  This  company 
estimates  its  expenditures  for  the  present 
year,  including  those  of  its  subsidiaries,  as  in 
excesa  of  $25,000,000. 

Here  alone  for  public  utility  corporations  of 
California  are  expenditures  for  1922  of  ap- 
proximately $120,000,000,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  spent  in  the  state  and  much  of  it  for 
labor  nnd   materials  produced   here. 

This  estimate  will  probably  be  increased, 
for  the  latter  three  months  of  the  year  sees 
the  corporations  without  the  dread  of  ruinous 
legislation  such  as  the  Water  and  Power  Act, 
which,  hanging  over  the  heads  of  the  com- 
panies during  the  summer  and  fall,  must  have 
been  a  deterrent,  although  the  figures  do  not 
appear  to  show  it.  Killed  by  the  people  of 
California  themselves,  there  is  not  the  prob- 
ability of  any  near  future  attempts  and  the 
companies  are  in  a  position  to  go  ahead  with 
the  greater  development  work  they  have 
planned. 

The  figures  given  are  only  of  the  great  cor- 
porations. There  are  hundreds  of  smaller 
projects,  all  being  pushed  ahead  with  the 
usual   California  grit   and  enterprise,   nor  are 
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d,e  figures  of  Hetch  Hetchy  development, 
Uich  were  very  large,  perhaps  g"-'-^ J^" 
they  would  have  been  under  private  enter- 
prise, included.  .     ,   ,-,  .       -„ 

California  is  leading  the  United  btates  in 
hydro-electric  development  and  the  figures 
just  given  are  an  indication  that  the  lead  will 
be  increased.  - 

Prosperity  among  the  great  corporations  ol 
the  state  is  manifested  by  recent  develop- 
ments, chief  perhaps  of  which  is  the  action 
of  Standard  Oil  of  California  in  its  stock 
dividend  of  100  per  cent.,  an  achievement  not 
yet  equaled  bv  any  other  corporation  of  the 
state  and  only  in  amounts  beaten  by  the 
declarations  of  sister  Standard  corporations. 
That  a  California  corporation,  deriving  its 
revenues  from  production  in  the  state,  w-as 
able  to  show  this  indication  of  prosperity 
argues  well  for  the  industry  and  gave  the  lie 
to  "reports  of  declining  profits  from  petroleum. 

Union  Oil  Company  of  California  is  about 
to  follow  in  the  lead  of  Standard  Oil;  and 
others,  such  as  General  Petroleum  Corpora- 
tion, have  under  way  hea\T  financing  opera- 
tions. 

Productive  activity  increased  greatly  gen- 
erally in  California  and  wonders  were  accom- 
plished bv  the  oil  corporations.  The  opening 
of  the  new  Santa  Fe  Springs  field  greatly  in- 
creased production,  perhaps  too  greatly,  for 
there  was  for  some  months  an  overproduc- 
tion. In  the  petroleum  fields  during  Septem- 
ber the  record  figures  was  reached  of  406,838 
barrels  a  dav  and  stored  stocks  on  October 
1st  totaled  '56,259,301  barrels,  the  largest 
amount  held   in   storage   since  January,    1916. 

There  have  been  few  failures  in  California 
among  the  manufacturing  corporations  or 
even  individuals.  Even  during  the  times  of 
depression  the  California  companies  were  able 
to  hold  their  heads  above  water,  and  every 
month   brings   reports   of   increasing   earnings 
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to  almost  every  company.  There  has  been 
little  unemployment  of  labor,  reports  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  showing  that  in  this 
respect  the  state  has  been  a  leader.  Indus- 
trial activity  was  not  halted  by  the  matters 
which  have  affected  other  sections  of  the 
Union. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE  SCORES  RECORD 
YE.AR. 

Stock  exchanges  are  business  barometers 
as  well  as  for  assisting  in  business  develop- 
ment That  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and 
Bond  Exchange  had  a  record  year  m  the  total 
of  securities  handled  is  in  itself  an  indication 
of  prosperity  for  the  corporations  whose  se- 
curities were  traded  in.  It  is  noteworthy 
as  well  that  high  prices  of  the  securities  ot 
California  corporations  prevailed  during  the 
year  and  that  the  conditions  which  led  to 
material  declines  in  prices  in  Wall  Street  were 
followed  here  by  comparatively  slight  reces- 
sions. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  with  Septem- 
ber the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Ex- 
change, which  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  mediums  for  the  interchange  of 
securities  in  the  country  and  has  some  pe- 
culiarly distinctive  features  of  its  own,  re- 
corded' the  largest  total  value  of  transactions 
as  weU  as  the  highest  volume  of  business  of 
any  year  in  its  history,  the  aggregate  market 
value  of  the  business  being  5132,462,445.  Of 
this  $64,025,266  represented  transactions  in 
bonds  and  $68,442,278  bond  sales.  The  total 
of  transactions  for  the  previous  year  was  but 
§97,913,644,  thus  showing  a  gain  for  the  year 
of  $34,533,900,   or  more  than  35  per  cent. 

All  the  leading  California  stocks  were  well 
represented  in  the  trading,  with  prices  on  the 
upward  trend  for  most  of  the  year.  Public 
utility  stocks  were  among  the  leaders,  water- 
stocks    of    the    market    value    of    $5,041,485 
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changing  hands,  sales  of  gas  and  electric 
shares  amounting  to  $10,728,451,  and  railroad 
shares  of  $339,889.  Other  classes  were  in- 
surance stocks.  $834,978;  bank  stocks,  $1,599- 
303  ;  sugar  stocks,  $2,427,465  ;  oil  stocks,  the 
leaders  in  activity,  $37,318,527.  and  miscel- 
laneous issues,  $10,153,077.  General  Petroleum 
common  was  a  strong  leader,  total  exchanges 
of  this  stock  amounting  to  96,049  shares  of  a 
value  of  $10,576,082.  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia was  second  with  sales  of  77,612  shares 
of  a  value  of  $7,839,205.  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  common  was  most  active  in  its  class, 
with  sales  of  74,616  shares,  valued  at  $5,094,- 
637,  while  the  first  preferred  stock  of  the 
same  company  sold  to  the  number  of  50,809 
shares,  valued  at  $4,329,988.  California  Pack- 
ing common,  always  a  strong  favorite  at  good 
prices,  figured  prominently  in  the  trading  with 
sales  of  85,132  shares  of  a  value  of  $6,571,970. 
The  total  number  of  shares  of  all  stocks  sold 
was    2.863,850. 

That  the  bond  business  of  the  exchange 
reached  the  high  figures  of  $64,025,266  reflects 
the  growing  importance  of  the  exchange  as 
a  medium  of  assisting  the  flotation  of  bond 
issues  and  the  financing  of  corporations. 
Libert>'  issues  were  naturally  in  the  lead,  the 
demand  for  United  States  government  issues 
never  having  ceased  for  a  moment.  The  ag- 
gregate trading  in  these  was  $36,481,156,  and 
of  this  total  $10,558,781  was  in  Liberty  Loan 
Fourth  4 '-4  per  cents.,  with  Victory  Loan 
Fifth  4^  per  cents  second  with  total  sales  of 
$9,824,294.  Liberty  Third  4lis  also  sold 
heavily,  the  total  of  exchanges  being  $7,023.- 
474,  while  Liberty  Second  4=^4S  changed  hands 
to  the  amount  of  $5,914,411.  The  total  par 
value  of  the  Liberty  bond  transactions  was 
$37,229,500,  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  trading  in  these  issues 
was  in  the  first  part  of  the  year  before  gov- 
ernment bonds  had  reached  par. 

Trading  in  the  various  miscellaneous  Cali- 
fornia bonded  obligations  was  heavy  and  well 
distributed  among  "the  securities  of  seventj'- 
two  corporations.  There  is  always  a  market 
lor  certain  local  issues,  and  while  the  vol- 
ume is  never  heavy  of  these  seasoned  local 
bonds,  they  are  alw^ays  in  good  demand,  with 
prices  generally  a  fraction  higher  than  for  the 
same  issue  in  the  Eastern  markets,  which  are 
supposed  to  furnish  the  guiding  quotations. 
The  total  of  sales  of  these  bonds  was  $27,- 
544,199,  which  represented  a  par  value  of 
$29,782,500.  The  heaviest  trading  was  in  the 
7  per  cent,  issue  of  Miller  &  Lux  with  a  total 
of  $2,406,723  and  with  Spring  Valley  Com- 
pany's 4  per  cents  next,  the  total  of  the  latter 
being  $2,383,220.  Pacific  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  first  mortgage  5  per  cents 
sold  to  the  extent  of  31,956,983  and  the  gen- 
eral mortgage  5  per  cents  of  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  were  traded  in  to  a  total  of  $1,837,- 
785.  Standard  Oil  of  California  7  per  cents 
were  popular  market  features,  reaching  a  total 
of  sales  of  $1,683,128.  East  Bay  Water  Com- 
pany first  mortgage  514  per  cent,  bonds  sold 
to  the  extent  of  $1,779,939,  while  sales  of 
California  Gas  and  Electric  unifying  and  re- 
funding mortgage  5  per  cents  amounted  to 
$1,386,420.  The  7  per  cent,  issue  of  General 
Petroleiun  Corporation  was  represented  in  the 
market  to  the  extent  of  $1,157,076  and  sales 
were  recorded  of  Western  Pacific  5  per  cent, 
bonds  amounted  to  a  total  of  $1,256,610. 

The  counter  market  for  bonds  of  all  de- 
scriptions in  San  Francisco  and  in  the  West 
generally  was  heavier  during  the  year  than 
ever  before,  participations  in  almost  ever>- 
issue  brought  out  in  the  East  having  been  the 
rule,  while  the  hea'vy  financing  of  local  cor- 
porations, a  large  part  of  which  has  been 
noted  above,  made  demands  upon  the  local 
investment  market.  The  number  of  invest- 
ment banking  houses  has  more  than  doubled 
during  the  year  and  many  of  these  have 
branches  in  various  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
territory. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  a  ver>- 
considerable  number  of  investment  banking 
concerns,  and  some  of  the  stock  houses,  af- 
filiated with  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Ex- 
change, which  has  hitherto  devoted  its  activi- 
ties to  trading  in  mining  stocks.  Lists  of  in- 
dustrial and  oil  stock  were  added  to  the  trad- 
ing lists  and  bond  trading  is  becoming  general, 
with  a  distinct  department  devoted  to  that 
purpose.  This  exchange  is  erecting  a  new- 
building  and  announces  its  intention  to  en- 
large and  broaden  its  scope  in  every  direc- 
tion. .-\lready  the  effect  of  the  new  trading 
is  being  reflected  in  financial  circles  and  the 
volume  of  bond  business  is  being  felt  in  the 
market. 


Are   Japeinese    Farmers    Monopo- 
lizing California's  Agricul- 
tural Industry? 


By  T.  TAKIMOTO. 

General  Secretarj"  of  the  Japanese  .Association 

of  America. 

.\re  Japanese  farmers  monopolizing  Cali- 
fornia's agricultural  industr>%  and  are  they 
strong  and  dangerous  competitors  of  .Ameri- 
cans farmers  in  California?  No.  absolutely 
no.  A  glance  at  the  following  table  will  in- 
dicate the  truth  of  this  statement.  The  value 
of  products  produced  yearly  by  Japanese 
farmers  in  California  averages  $60,000,000. 
This  is  distributed  as  follows : 

To  .American  landowners $20,000,000 

To   .American  and  Japanese  labor 22,000.000 

To    interest,    laxes,    insurance,    merchan- 
dise    (including    seeds,    etc.),     freight, 

ware  house  expense,  etc 9,000,000 

To  Japanese  farmers 9,000.000 

$60,000,000 
A  careful  investigation  of  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  crops  produced  by  the 
Japanese  will  clearly  show  whether  or  not 
Japanese  farmers  are  monopolizing  the  Cali- 
fornia agricultural  industry.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Jap- 
anese farmers  have  verj-  poor  knowledge  of 
proper  marketing,  business  methods,  and 
other  elements  of  scientific  management.  This 
has  worked  to  their  great  disadvantage  as 
farmers  in   California. 

If  the  art  or  skill  of  merely  PRODUCING 
crops  was  the  essence  of  a  farmer's  success, 
we  should  have  many  potato,  onion,  bean  and 
rice  "kings"  besides  Mr.  Shima,  the  potato 
"king."  In  the  face  of  admitted  facts,  it  is 
ridiculous  to  contend  that  Japanese  farmers 
are  monopolizing  the  agricultural  industry  of 
California  or  are  even  dangerous  or  strong 
competitors  of  the  .American   farmers. 

Have  the  Japanese  farmers  superior  skill 
and  greater  efficiency  ?  Do  they  work  longer 
hours  and  maintain  a  lower  standard  of  liv- 
ing than  the  European  immigrant  farmer  in 
California  ?  There  has  not  been  sufficient 
scientific  research  on  this  subject  to  support 
such  an  argument.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to 
learn,  the  anti-Japanese  leaders  never  have 
made  a  personal  investigation  of  the  Japanese 
farmer.  They  merely  state  that  they  have 
been  told  "so  and  so,"  and  on  that  basis 
make  their  charges  against  the  Japanese 
farmers.  It  may  be  true  that  Japanese 
farmers  do  work  harder  than  others  and  pos- 
sess superior  skill  at  intensive  farming — the 
latter  because  of  their  experience  in  Japan — 
but  they  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  average 
.American  in  extensive  farming.  On  the 
average,  1  do  not  believe  that  the  Jap- 
anese farmer  or  farm  laborer  works  longer 
hours  than  the  European  immigrant  farmer 
or  laborer.  The  fact  that  ambitious  and  in- 
dustrious white  laborers  tend  to  choose  other 
occupations  than  agriculture  has  created  a 
natural  scarcity  of  farm  labor.  Japanese 
farm  laborers  are  nearly  all  highly  skilled. 
These  circumstanecs  combined  have  caused  a 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  the  Jap- 
anese and  have  enabled  them  to  secure  better 
hours,  wages,  and  general  working  conditions. 
The  standard  of  living  of  the  Japanese 
farmers  in  California,  as  indicated  by  housing 
and  mode  of  living,  has  improved  greatly 
during  the  past  five  or  six  years.  .Any  one 
who  has  read  the  report  of  the  State  Immi- 
gration Commission  (1921)  concerning  the 
Japanese  farm  camps  in  the  Delta  District 
will  agree  with  me  in  this  respect. 

Six  years  ago  the  Japanese  Association 
of  .America  recommended  the  following  budget 
for  living  expenses  as  a  minimum  standard 
for  a  family  (in  rural  districts)  consisting  of 
husband  and  wife,  and  receiving  not  more 
than  $800  per  year: 

Provisions $240.00 

Heat  and  light 30.00 

Clothing 80.00 

Medical  e.xpense 10-00 

Taxes,    dues,    etc 18.00 

Social    expenses    24.00 

Reading  material   20.00 

Furniture    and    repairs 28.00 

Sundries 20.00 

Incidentals 30.00 

Insurance 50.00 

Savings 250.00 


Postage  Stamps  for  Christinas 

A  Gift  That  Will  Give  Pleasure  for 
Years. 

5CX)  different  $1.00  1000  different  $3.00 

1500  different  $6.00  2000  differeot  $10.00 

Many  others  up  to  12.000  varieties  for  $300.00. 

Scott's  new  1923  Catalogue  $1.60, 

postage  included. 

Big  Stock  of  Stamps  for  Collections 

Edwin  P.  Seebohin 

660  Market  SC  San  Francisco 


$800.00 
This  budget  applies  only  to  rural  districts, 
hence  no  items  covering  such  things  as  eggs, 
milk,  butter,  vegetables,  etc,  are  given,  as 
these  articles  would  naturally  be  supplied  by 
each  family  from  its  own  place.  However,  it 
may  be  said  in  passing  that  this  schedule  has 
had  to  be  changed  during  the  last  few  years 
on  accoiuit  of  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
It  is  merely  submitted  as  an  illustration. 

In  any  event,  the  standard  of  living  among 
the  Japanese  farmers,  whether  lower  than 
that  of  other  races  or  not,  wiU  not  be  deter- 
mined or  affected  by  anti-Japanese  agitation. 
In  the  long  run  it  will  be  determined  by  the 
true  facts  alone.  To  ascertain  the  truth,  we 
must  not  request  a  group  of  persons  holding 
biased  or  even  hosrile  views  with  respect  to 
the  Japanese  problem  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion. To  be  just  and  worth  while,  such  an 
investigation  should  be  made  by  a  group  of 
persons  of  high  education  and  social  stand- 
ing and  with  no  racial  prejudices  whatso- 
ever.— Adz'. 
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BRIEFER  REVIEWS. 

A  Menage  a  Trois. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Popham  Young,  who 
has  seen  distinguished  service  in  the  British 
army  in  .India,  and  who  married  Mrs.  Marcus 
of  San  Francisco,  is  the  author  of  a  small 
volume  of  clever  verse,  "A  Menage  a  Trois 
Across  the  Styx"  (San  Francisco :  A.  M. 
Robertson;  $1),  which  is  of  a  semi-burlesque 
nature,  but  it  strongly  tinctured  with  Sir 
Frank's  philosophic  and  optimistic  beliefs. 
The  author  has  a  facility  for-the  telling  phrase 
such  as  "the  circled  world,"  a  "crippling 
wound,"  and  there  are  several  fine  verses  that 
sum  up  the  universe  as  follows : 
Rapine,    surrender,    sacrifice,    low   greed,    and  lofty 

feats 
Of   knightly    chivalry,    all    inextricably    bound    and 

tied 
Into  the  very  fabric  of  the  lives 
Of  men  and  mice  and  metals,   hunter  and  hunted, 

prelates  and   butchers,   doves,  cormorants,  ere- 

taceans,  prostitutes  and  wives. 


Church  Street. 
Two  books  published  by  the  Westminster 
Press  of  Philadelphia  testify  to  the  satisfac- 
tory format  of  that  publishing  concern, 
'"Church  Street,"  by  Jean  Carter  Cochran, 
consists  of  short  sketches  of  New  Jersey  vil- 
lage life — a  verj'  different  exposition  of  the 
American  small  town  from  that  of  the  Main 
Street  school,  but  we  think  its  quiet  Down 
Eastern  respectability  a  soothing  and  salutary 
antidote.  The  other  book  is  a  juvenile  publi- 
cation, "Verses  for  Children,"  by  Cecil  Trout 
£lancke,  with  illustrations  by  the  author,  done 
with  the  proper  ratio  for  youthful  interest — 
the  text  being  subversive  to  the  picture. 


Good  Neighbors. 
The  latest  book  in  the  able  series  edited  by 
William  F.  Russell.  Lippincott's  School  Text 
Series,  is  "Good  >reighbors,"  a  study  in  voca- 
tional and  community  hygiene,  by  Mary  S. 
Haviland.  Miss  Haviland,  who  is  research 
secretary  of  the  National  Child  Welfare  As- 
sociation,   has    written    a    book   whose    advice 


The    Blood    Ship 

By  NORMAN  SPRINGER 
It  has  the  elements  that  make  it  a 
bully  story — snap  and  go,  lots  of 
action,  the  tang  of  the  sea,  and  it  cer- 
tainly reads  like  the  work  of  a  man 
who  knows  ships  and  shanghaied  crews. 
It  is  romance!     Mystery!  $1.90 

Book  Department,   Main  Floor 
Phone   Kearny    5000 


GIVE 


Books  for  Christinas ! 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Id  Wonderful  Variety  at  from  5c 
Upwards 


Calendars  Gift  Books 

Books  for  the  Children 

Oxford  India  Paper  Bibles 

Scofield  Reference  Bibles 

Weymouth  New  Testaments 

EpiscopeJ  Prayer  and  Hymnals 

Devotional  Books 

Zend  for  Neu}  Holiday  Book  Catalogue 

Presbyterian  Book  Store 

278  Post  St.        Hammond  Bldg. 

Take  Elevator 


The  Wright  Magazine 

("  Not  for  self,  but  for  others  ") 

Only  $1.00  a  Year. 

Besides  a  serial  and  short  stories  it 
contains  departments  for  literary  and 
music,  women  and  children,  farm  and 
garden,  a  people's  forum,  manuscript 
markets,  radio  notes  and  other  inter- 
esting features. 

THE  WRIGHT  MAGAZINE 

p.  O.  Box  894  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


adults  as  well  as  school  children  would  do 
well  to  ponder.  Too  many  of  us  confuse  a 
sane  regard  for  health  principles  with  worry- 
ing about  health,  and  hypochondrianism  gen- 
erally. Most  of  us  abhor  being  fussy.  "Good 
Neighbors"  indicates  the  difference  between 
foolish  recklessness,  or  ignorance  of  the  care 
of  the  body,  and  undue  fussiness.  The  ma- 
terial is  presented  clearly  enough  for  young 
children  and  vividly  enough  to  hold  any  one's 
interest. 


Heraldry  in  Decorations. 
A  useful  manual  for  the  decorator  or 
student  of  graphic  art  is  "Heraldry  and  Flora] 
Forms  as  Used  in  Decorations"  (Dutton;  $4), 
by  Herbert  Cole,  with  profuse  drawings  by 
the  author.  The  principles  of  the  "picture 
writing"  of  heraldic  designs  are  made  clear  by 
the  concise  text"  and  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions. The  latter  will  prove  a  reservoir  of 
suggestion  to  every  draughtsman,  be  he  an 
interior  decorator  or  a  publicity  artist.  And 
incidentally  the  general  reader  with  a  taste 
for  the  decorative  arts  will  find  Mr.  Cole's 
history  and  interpretation  of  the  ancient  art 
of  heraldry  interesting  and  informative  read- 


Strcl  and  Men, 
Charles  Rumford  Walker  is  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  social  conditions  who  like  William 
Whiting  has  put  his  principles  to  the  test  of 
practice.  Like  Mr.  Whiting,  who  wrote 
"What's  on  the  Worker's  Mind,"  Mr.  Walker 
went  to  work  as  a  workman  among  the 
"Hunky"  and  "Dago"  laborers  of  one  of  the 
great  Eastern  manufacturing  centres.  Mr. 
Walker  chose  Pittsburgh  as  a  good  place  to 
learn  the  steel  business,  where  he  went  to 
work  on  an  open  hearth  furnace  in  order  to 
study  the  economic  condition  at  close  range. 
His  book,  "Steel,  the  Diary  of  a  Furnace 
Worker"  (The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press; 
$1.75),  is  the  result  of  his  life  among  the 
Pennsylvania  steel  workers,  and  his  observa- 
tion of  their  attitude  and  economic  conditions. 


The  Book  of  Athletics. 
We  don't  know  how  much  athletes  are  given 
to  reading  books,  even  those  of  subjects  ger- 
mane to  their  profession,  but  those  that  do 
will  be  interested  in  a  sort  of  cyclopedia  of 
athletics,  edited  by  Paul  Withington,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  participated  in  every  sporting 
activity  on  the  Harvard  campus,  and  revised 
by  Lothrop  Withington,  a  relative  of  similar 
proclivities.      The    first    "Book    of    Athletics," 


the  editors  tell  us,  was  issued  in  1895,  but  be- 
came obsolete  in  the  course  of  years  and  these 
gentlemen  issued  a  volume  in  1914  to  bring 
the  matter  up  to  date.  This  again  in  turn 
has  become  outdated,  so  rapidly  and  radically 
does  the  technic  of  sport  and  games  change, 
and  the  present  "Book  of  Athletics"  (Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  ;  $2)  takes  its  place.  Papers 
on  the  various  athletics,  football,  soccer,  base- 
ball, basketball,  tennis,  golf.  lacrosse,  boxing, 
wrestling,  rowing,  swimming,  and  track  and 
field  athletics,  are  contributed  by  professional 
stars  and  are  the  latest  authoritative  in  forma 
tion  on  the  subjects  covered. 


New  Books  Received. 


Star:  The  Story  of  an  Indian  PoNy.  By  For- 
restine  C.  Hooker.  Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page 
&    Co.;    $1.75. 

With  an  introduction  by  Lieutenant-General 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.    S.   A. 

A  Treasury  of  Plays  for  Women.  Edited  by 
Frank  K.  Shay.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $3. 

A  selection  of  plays  that  can  be  staged  and 
acted  entirely  by  women. 

The    Thi.vgs     We    .-Vre.       By     John     Middleton 
Murry.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 
A    novel. 

Nigger.  By  Clement  Wood.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 

A  story  of  the  Southern  negro. 

_  Roland     Whately.       Ey     Alec     Waugh.      New 
York :    The    Macmillan    Company ;    $2. 
A   novel  of  adolescence. 

A    Homesteader's    Portfolio.       By    Alice    Day 

Pratt.      New   York :    The    Macmillan   Company ;    $2. 

The  experiences  of  a  homesteader  in  Oregon. 

Quest.     By  Helen  Hull.     New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Company;    $2. 
A    novel. 

The  Pinafore  Pocket  Story  Book.  By  Miriam 
Clark  Poter.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$2.50. 

A  collection  of  bed-time  stories,  illustrated  by 
Sophia    Balcolm. 

An  Indiscreet  Chronicle  from  the  Pacific 
By  Putnam  Weale.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.;    $3. 

By  the  author  of  "The  Truth  About  China  and 
Japan." 

Timothy  Tubby's  Journal.  New  York:  George 
H.    Doran   Company;    $1.50. 

"The  •American  Diary  of  the  Famous  British 
Novelist." 

Cloister  and  Other  Poems.  Ey  Charles  L. 
O'Donnell,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1. 

Heraldry  and   Floral  Forms  Used    in   Decora- 


DR.  ALBERT  SHAW,  Editor  of  The  Review  of  Reviezvs,  calls  it:     "The  most  extraordi- 
narily  interesting  book  I  have  passed  under   my   eye  for  years." 

Beasts,  Men  and  Gods 

By  FERDINAND   OSSENDOWSKI 

Have  you  read  this  amazing  book? 

Do  not  miss  it ! 

Send   it   to    some   man — or   woman — for    Christmas,    as    something    at    once   unique    and 

distinguished. 

It  is  the  people  zvho  have  read  the  book  who  are  using  such  superlatives  as  "most 
enthrallingly  interesting"  (Marcosson) — "a  book  of  astounding,  breath-taking,  enthralling 
adventure"  (Times) — "No  novel  could  hold  the  thrills  of  this  true  book"  (Benj. 
Musser) . 

EUGENE   S.   BAGGER   writes:     "It  is  the   most   stupendous   and   magnificent    thing   I 
have  read  in  a  long  while." 

At  all  book  stores,  $3.00,  postage  extra. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


SIMON  CALLED  PETER 

By  Author  of 

"  The  Mother  of  All  Living  " 

FEW  BOOKS  OF  THIS  YEAR  ARE  BEING  SO   SERIOUSLY   DISCUSSED 

The  New   York  Evening  Post  calls  it:     "A  'significant'  novel  in   the  best  sense   of 
that  word." 

Life:     "A  good  book  that  deser\'es  to  be  widely  read." 

Philadelphia  Ledger:     "Strong  and   illuminating.    .    .    .    Something  that  will   make 
most  of  its  readers  gasp  a  little — that  is,  if  they  were  not  in  France  themselves." 

New  York  Herald:     "Well  v/orth  reading  ...  a  graphic  and  undoubtedly  veracious 
picture." 

The   Boston   Herald:      "A    novel    of   real    distinction,    both    in    its    manner    and    its 
matter." 

The  Boston   Transcript:     "His   situations   are  true,  vivid,   and  unexaggerated." 

Price,  $2.00,  postage  extra.     At  all  book  stores. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


IT'S  THE  WATER. 

Preparttd  with  Glacier  Water  from 
Shasta  Springs 

AT   ALL   DEALERS 

SHASTA    WATER    COMPANY 


Tioy.      Ey  Herbert   Cole.      New  York:   E.  P.    Dut- 
ton &  Co.;    S4. 

With  drawings  by  the   author. 

Jack  and  I  in  Lotus  Land,     By  Frances  Little. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.40. 
By  the  Lady  of  the  Decorations. 

Joan    of  Arc  of  the  North  Woods.     By  Hot 
man  Day.     Harper  &  Brothers;  $2. 
A    novel. 

Overlooked.       By      Jlaurice      Baring.       Boston : 
Houghton   Mifflin    Company;    §1-75. 
A  novel. 


All    Books  that  are  reriewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE  HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IF 


YOU    ARE    A    REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  hoiu  in  the  real  "Old  Book 
Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE,  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Sutter. 

Raie  Old  Books  Boutht.  Sold  and  Hunted  For  br 
GEORGE  HARGENS  ((oimedy  o(  tke  While  Hoiue) 


PAUL  ELDER'S 

239  POST  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEWBEGIN'S    BOOKSTORE 

358   POST   STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 

Opposite  Union  Square 
A  Shop  known  (or  its  courteous   aervicei  and  a 

pleasant  place  to  bro^vse. 

Information  on  books,  authors  and  editions 
gladly  given.  Books  bought  and  sold.  Buyer 
will    call.  Telephone  Douglas  2810 


JOHN    HOWELL 

IMPORTER        BOOKS        PUBLISHER 

RARE  BOOKS  and    FIRST    EDITIONS 

Libraries  Bought  and  Sold 

328  Post  Street  Union  Square 

Sutter  3268 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Mucssdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 

EFFECTED 

]12  California  St.,  San  Ftanciico,  Ctl. 

Phone — Douglas   6400 
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"THE  DOLL'S  HOUSE." 

"The  Doll's  Hoiise"  has  become  a  classic, 
which  means  that  it  no  longer  belongs  to  our 
time.  The  Noras,  if  they  possess  husbands, 
are  much  more  likely  to  dominate  than  to  be 
dominated.  Woman  has  attained  her  inde- 
pendence to  a  considerable  degree,  laws  chival- 
rously framed  by  men  protect  her  from  in- 
justice, and  she  can  now  air  her  lip-stick,  her 
cigarette,  her  legs,  and  her  "damn's"  in  public, 
and  no  one  can  say  her  nay. 

Yet  the  old  play  holds  its  own.  The  theme, 
the  admirable  construction,  the  concise  dia- 
logue, even  if  you  almost  know  it  bj'  heart, 
unite  to  weave  their  magic :  the  magic  of  the 
illusion  of  the  theatre. 

Mme.  Medea  Radzina's  interpretation  of  the 
principal  role  was  well  conceived,  and  in  re- 
spect to  mood  and  graduation  of  expression 
was  carried  out  as  Ibsen  would  have  wished ; 
her  great  fault  being  a  lack  of  high  polish 
in  her  technique. 

It  is  a  puzzling  fault,  for  the  actress  has 
talent  and  temperament.  And  she  was  trained 
in  the  Art  School  of  Moscow,  considered  by 
authorities  to  be  the  best  preparatory  school 
for  players  in  the  world.  Yet  in  both  roles, 
that  of  Madame  in  "Enter,  Madame,"  and  of 
Nora,  Mme.  Radzina  entered  the  stage  Medea 
Radzina  pl^jing  a  part,  instead  of  entering  it 
as  the  character  she  was  impersonating.  And 
it  was  quite  a  time  before  she  submerged  her 
own  individuality  and  became  the  character 
represented. 

And  the  same  fault  of  incomplete  control 
was  noticeable  in  Mme.  Radzina's  Nora  as  in 
her  Madame.  She  is,  to  be  sure,  partly  handi- 
capped by  a  strong  accent,  in  which  one  re- 
marks the  Russian  gutturals.  But  her  instinct 
for  acting  is  sure,  and  she  is  happy  while  she 
is  engaged  in  the  art.  And  how  she  must 
have  delighted  in  a  character  of  such  con- 
trasts as  Nora's ;  a  role  which  she  had,  no 
doubt,  enviously  seen  played  many  times  by 
the  best  of  their  actresses  at  the  Moscow  The 
atre. 

I  judge  that  Mme.  Radzina's  fault  is  an  in- 
sufficiently controlled  excitement  when  she  is 
on  the  stage.  For  in  both  her  roles  as  the 
play  progressed  the  sense  of  fatigue  in  the 
spectator  caused  by  a  superfluity  of  high 
spirits  on  the  part  of  the  fair  protagonist 
which  caused  over-acting  gradually  rielaxed. 
and  finally  faded  away. 

Of  course  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  all 
her  liveliness  Nora  was  to  some  extent  play- 
ing a  part.  For  she  had  a  secret  burden  on 
her  mind,  and,  besides,  she  was  liWng  up  to 
Torvald's  conception  of  his  "little  squirrel." 
But  still,  that  was  Medea  Radzina  playing 
with  an  excess  of  vivacitj''  the  role  of  Nora, 
instead  of  Nora  herself ;  her  movements,  too, 
being  characterized  by  the  same  lack  of  con- 
trol as  her  voice. 

Yet,  to  repeat  what  was  said  on  a  former 
occasion,  Mme.  Radzina  has  talent,  an  invalu- 
able temperament,  individuality,  and  the  stage 
is  her  metier.  As  the  play  proceeded,  and  the 
shadows  of  destiny  were  darkening  around 
Nora's  slight  figure,  we  noted  the  change  in 
the  young  wife  that  so  puzzled  the  fatuously 
uxorious  Torwald.  Plaj-time  was  over,  and 
Nora's  spirits  no  longer  bubbled.  Fear  had 
entered  her  heart,  and  looked  out  of  her  eyes. 
By  this  time  we  had  begun  to  forget  Medea 
Radzina,  and  concentrate  on  Nora ;  and 
when  the  wife  and  husband  had  their  final 
talk  together  the  actress  made  her  most 
poignant  appeal  to  our  sjTnpathies. 

For  she  showed  us  a  new  Nora ;  a  woman 
who,  deliberately  depri\Hng  herself  of  the  shel- 
ter promised  her,  prepared  to  face  the  world's 
cold  blast  alone.  And  we  felt  that  the  child- 
wife  had  entered  upon  her  woman's  heritage. 
Somewhere  in  the  world  there  was  a  place  for 
her,  where  this  new,  mysterious  strength  that 
we  heard  in  her  voice  and  saw  in  her  eyes 
would  carry  her  in  safety. 

And  this  Nora  spoke  with  deliberate,  quiet 
utterance,  and  voice  and  look  expressed  im- 
mutable resolve. 

Thus,  at  the  close,  we  found  we  had  walked 
step  by  step  with  Nora  along  her  gradually 
shadowed  pathway. 

I  should  like  to  see  Mme.  Radzina  in  a  role 
in  which  she  is  not  called  upon  to  express  a 
Latin-like  temperament,  so  much  better  did 
she  act  out  the  sombre  realization  which  af- 
flicts Nora  at  the  end  and  nerves  her  up  to  her 
great  resolve. 

It  U  a  resolve  I  don't  believe  that  Nora 
could  ever  have  carried  out.  Only  a  stiff- 
necked  old  crank  of  a  bachelor  such  as  Ibsen 
was,  V  ho  during  his  long  life  never  sought  the 


society  of  women  or  children,  could  have 
planned  such  a  denouement.  I  didn't  be- 
lieve, the  first  time  I  saw  the  plaj',  that  Nora, 
loving  her  children  so  tenderlj',  could  thus 
have  deserted  them,  nor  do  I  believe  it  now. 
A  solicitous  mother  preparing  herself  to  be  a 
righteous  rearer  of  her  children  could  have 
no  better  opportunity  to  learn  how  than  to 
practice  on  them.  And  as  for  the  sop  that 
Ibsen  throws  us  about  Anna,  the  faithful  old 
nurse,  that's  all  guflt,  as  everj-  woman  knows. 
No  ancient  nurse  could  take  the  place  of 
a  youthful,  merr\',  adoring,  comprehending 
mother.  Yet  what  a  powerful  close  it  makes 
to  the  play!  And  why,  since — as,  I  repeat, 
I  firmly  believe — Nora  would  never  have  done 

it? 

Simply  for  the  reason  that  the  spectator  is 
fiercely  indignant  with  Torvald,  the  fair- 
weather  Torvald,  who,  selfish  egotist  that  he 
is,  turns  and  rends  his  littie  songbird  tmtil  the 
danger  is  removed.  And  Tor^-ald  gets  his 
come-uppance  when  the  door  slams  and  Nora 
has  vamoosed  the  ranch. 

Lloyd  Corrigan  gave  an  excellent  Torvald, 
Mary  Morris  was  simple  and  natural  as  Mrs. 
Linden,  and  Ir\'ing  Pichel,  while  there  was 
much  merit  in  his  impersonation  of  Krogstad, 
put  too  much  sinister  impressement  in  the 
Krogstadian  manner ;  and  similarly  Harold 
Minger  was  quite  too  deathly  during  Dr. 
Rank's   final   call. 

The  three  tots — gleams  of  sunshine  in  the 
play — who  represented  Nora's  children  were 
so  spontaneous  in  their  games  that,  although 
Everett  Glass  put  the  play  on,  I  feel  as  if 
Mme.  Radzina  herself  must  have  given  extra 
time  and  pains  in  the  rehearsals  to  convey  to 
the  children  the  idea  of  play,  and  to  carr^-  it 
out  with  them.  For  only  the  woman  who 
figured  so  promienntly  with  them  in  their 
scenes  could  have  won  such  delighted,  child- 
like response.    Or  so  it  seemed  to  me. 

They  run — intentionally — ^to  a  very  slow 
tempo  in  the  Guild  plays.  And  a  slow  tempo 
is  always  better  than  an  over-quick  one.  But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  let  a  play  spill  over  to  reach 
the  11 :45  p.  m.  point,  which  is  probably  caused 
bv  a  too  devout  reluctance  to  shorten  a  few 


THE  CHILDREN'S  THEATRE. 


Last  Saturday  morning,  taking  alarm  for 
fear  the  Children's  Theatre  might  wing  its 
flight  to  Berkeley,  where  they  appreciate  such 
earnest  and  persevering  enterprise  in  the  field 
of  dramatic  achievement  as  has  been  demon- 
strated at  the  Plaza,  I  visited  that  play- 
house with  an  ecstatic  littie  girl  imder  my 
arm.  I  have  been  to  children's  theatres,  heard 
the  harsh  phonographic  tones  of  ill-trained 
child  players,  seen  displays  of  children's 
vanity  and  self-assertiveness  passing  for  act- 
ing, and  disapproved  of  the  inculcation  of 
ideas  in  the  play  which,  eagerly  assimilated, 
would  make  the  average  child  need  to  be 
soundly  spanked. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  was  to  be  found  in 
the  play  "Li  Chen,"  a  delightful  little  child 
comedy  located  in  China,  of  which  Mrs.  John 
J.  Cuddy  is  the  author;  and  which  tells  a 
stor5'  which  leaves  ever^-body,  including  the 
miraculously  reformed  grandmother,  in  high 
good  humor. 

Mrs.  Cuddy,  as  I  understand,  does  all  the 
training  of  the  children,  her  selection  of  whom 
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is  made  more  easy  for  her  by  her  professional  From  these  it  is  evident  that  Mrs.  Cuddy  se- 
connection  with  the  Teachers'  College,  the  lects  those  gifted  kiddies  whose  parents  con- 
local  training  school  of  teachers,  which  has  sent  to  their  appearance  on  the  stage,  and  who 
several  hundred  children  listed  as  daily  pupils,  have  the  refined  accent,  or  the  abilitj'  quickly 
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to  acquire  it,  that  is  indispensable  in  order 
to  forestall  the  criticism  induced  by  a  fas- 
tidious ear;  and,  I  might  add,  to  establish 
standards. 

The  first  thing  I  noticed  when  the  curtain 
rolled  up  and  I  resigned  myself  to  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  boredom — boredom  which  never 
came — was  the  tasteful  stage  setting  and  the 
cleverly  designed  costumes.  And  the  next 
was  the  agreeable  voices  and  speech  of  tiie 
children.  And  then  I  discovered  that  they  had 
been  trained  so  intelligently  that  they  had  lost 
all  evidence  of  self-consciousness. 

And,  indeed,  he  or  she  would  have  been  a 
dolt  indeed  to  have  clung  to  that  fatuous  self- 
assertion  which  stamps  the  hopelessly  unsuc- 
cessful player.  For  the  children  were  pro- 
vided with  such  a  lot  of  stage  business  that 
they  were  obliged  to  forget  their  hands  and 
their  feet  and  themselves  willy-nilly.  They 
moved  with  the  instinctive  grace  of  child- 
hood, only  it  was  properly  regulated  and  con- 
trolled. They  danced  with  pleasing  abandon, 
and  when  they  sang  their  young  voices  had 
not  a  note  of  that  bleating  and  blatting  to 
which  singing  children,  from  pure  love  of 
noise  as  noise,  inevitably  tend  when  they  are 
left  to  howl  on  their  native  heath,  without 
control    or   direction. 

And  the  youngsters  knew  their  lines  almost 
better  than  grown-ups  do.  For  the  play  was 
charming  in  its  irresistible  appeal  to  child 
tastes. 

Little  orphaned  Li  Chen,  who  with  his  sis- 
ter, Tai  Chen,  is  under  the  thumb  of  a  harsh 
grandmother,  is  to  be  exiled  from  his  beauti- 
ful home  because  of  his  unregulated  sense  of 
humor.  Prayers  are  made  by  little  Li  and 
Tai  to  the  titulary  goddess  of  the  house- 
hold; who  was  shown  in  a  beautiful  shrine, 
which  was  really  a  jewel  of  beauty,  with  its 
cold  yet  rich,  mysterious  green  rays  lighting 
the  marble  white  sculptured  image  with  its 
great  gold  headdress ;  an  image  which  looked 
at  first  almost  like  a  fiat  picture,  until  it  came 
to  life,  and  in  token  of  gracious  acceptance 
of  the  children's  prayers  gave  a  sort  of 
Egj'ptianly-angular  dance  with  its  white 
hands;  and  then  relapsed  into  beautiful  im- 
mobility during  the  rest  of  the  play. 

There  have  been  some  very  successful  sets 
during  the  Stage  Guild  season  just  ending: 
the  Victorian  room  in  "The  Truth  About 
Blayds,"  both  sets  in  "Heartbreak  House,"  the 
inn  in  "S.  S.  Tenacity,"  and  the  "Doll's 
House"  living-room,  the  only  wholly  unsatis- 
factory one  being  in  "Enter  Madame." 

I  thought,  however,  that  the  setting  of  this 
child  play  "Li  Chen,"  next  to  the  garden  scene 
— or  in  partnership  with  it — in  "Heartbreak 
House"  was  as  deserving  of  appreciation  and 
praise  as  anjiihing  they  have  done  in  that  line 
during  the  twelve  weeks'  season ;  or  perhaps 
I  should  give  praise  where  praise  is  due,  and 
specifically  mention  Mr.  Rudolph  Schaeffer  as 
the  designer  of  costumes  and  setting,  a  whole 
staff  of  young  men  under  him  working  out 
his  designs. 

The  birds*  costumes,  and  more  especially 
the  headdresses  which  expressed  their  species, 
were  both  clever  and  pretty.  They  and  the 
plumage  were  mostly  made  of  paper,  and  when 
the  beasts  filed  in — for  the  birds  and  beasts 
hold  a  conference  to  champion  Li  Chen's 
cause,  and  the  stage  becomes  an  enchanting 
menagerie — we  saw  that  the  yellow  lion,  the 
striped  tiger,  the  brown  monkeys,  the  wolves, 
and  the  bears,  and  the  green  alligator  writhing 
along  the  floor  were  costumed  in  necessarily 
stronger  muslin,  which  was  put  under  a  heavy 
strain  to  stand  their  antics,  dances,  and  gyra- 
tions. 

And  mysterious,  wisely  softened  music  came 
from  one  instrument  as  they  marched,  capered, 
or  writhed  along ;  music  which  shadowed 
forth  the  insoluble  mysteries  of  the  jungle. 

Oh,  how  delightful  it  all  was!  The  birds 
and  beasts  chattered,  discussed,  and  as  the 
conferences  assembled  or  broke  up  they  would 
utter  their  characteristic  squeals,  chatterings, 
whistles  and  calls.  So  that  when  the  curtain 
went  down  we  heard  from  the  several  hun- 
dred little  folks  in  the  auditorium  an  ecstatic 
echo  of  these  various  cries ;  the  ever-intelli- 
gent author  and  director,  whose  judgment, 
taste,  and  iinderstanding  of  childhood  seemed 
to  be  absolutely  infallible,  having  seen  to  it 
that  these  various  whistles  and  cries  were 
carefully  suppressed  to  a  pleasing  note,  which 
the  child  spectators  unconsciously  imitated. 

One  point  that  stood  out  in  my  mind  as 
being  particularly  soothing  in  the  production 
was  the  maximum  effect  with  the  minimum  of 
expense.  It  is  beginning  to  be  recognized 
now  pretty  generally  that  talent  and  good 
taste,  even  if  the  owner  of  these  qualities  is 
not  yet  famous,  can  accomplish  much  more 
pleasing  effects  than  the  ostentatious  expendi- 
ture of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
with  which  the  money  kings  of  the  theatres 
used  to  be  so  lavish. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  come  dragging  along 


with  this  delighted  appreciation  so  long  after 
the  children  plays  have  begun.  But  cheer  up, 
youngsters,  you'll  have  more  chances  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  when,  as  it  appears 
from  the  programme,  they  will  put  on  "Snow 
White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs." 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

^m^ 

FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  GoIdDieeers." 
David  Belasco's  production  of  Avery  Hop- 
wood's  comedy,  "The  Gold  Diggers,"  starts  at 
the  Columbia  Monday  evening,  December 
18th.  Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
This  play  ran  for  two  years  in  New  York 
and  a  year  in  Chicago.  The  company,  headed 
by  Gertrude  Vanderbilt,  is  made  up  of  players 
of  the  first  rank.  The  organization  includes 
Charles  Hammond,  David  Glassford,  Thomas 
M.  Reynolds,  Day  Manson,  Harry  Alexander, 
Lorraine  Lally,  Winifred  Barry,  Cora  Wil- 
liams, Daisy  Rudd  and  Sally  Bergman. 


JOHN  McCALLAN 

Notary   Public  and   U.    S.   Customs  Notary 

34    MONTGOMERY    STREET 

Near   Sutter — Phone   Sutter  6195 

Residence,    Sutter    Hotel,    comer    Kearny    and 
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"Robin  Hood." 

The  Peter  Pan  of  American  comic  opera, 
"Robin  Hood,"  will  continue  for  its  second 
week  at  the  Rivoli  Opera  House,  starting 
Monday  evening. 

Music  lovers  and  amusement  seekers  have 
received  the  Hartman-Steindorfif  presentation 
of  the  opera  with  marked  enthusiasm,  due  to 
the  all-around  excellence  of  the  production 
of  the  piece.  The  Tylers  have  equipped 
the  production  with  particularly  attractive 
scenery. 


The  Orpheum  Next  TVaek. 

Bobby  Folsom,  Jack  Denny,  and  Dugan  and 
Raymond  headline  the  Orpheum  show  start- 
ing Sunday  afternoon,  December  17th.  Bobby 
Folsom  with  her  smart  jazz  and  character 
renditions  and  Jack  Denny  and  the  unusual 
Metropolitan  Orchestra  as  a  background 
offer  one  of  the  best  attractions  of  the  season. 

Thomas  Dugan  and  Eabette  Raymond  will 
be  recalled  for  their  previous  hits. 

Billy  Wayne  and  Ruth  Warren  present 
"The  Last  Car,"  one  of  Paul  Gerard  Smith's 
comedies. 

Lovers  of  music  will  be  glad  to  know  of 
the  engagement  of  Eric  Zardo,  eminent  con- 
cert  pianist. 

Fred  Bernard  and  Sid  Garry  are  a  pair  of 
young  chaps  from  the  South,  who  bring  some 
comic  interpretations  of  Southern  syncopa- 
tion, 

Virgil  and  Blanche  Florenis  are  European 
poseurs   and   equilibrists. 

Little  Bill}',  "Vaudeville's  Tiniest  Head- 
liner,"  brings  a  new  act  for  his  second  week. 
Hanchil  and  Maple  offer  a  fantastic  novelty. 
-^m^ 

The  "deadly  upas"  of  the  African  jungle  is 
in  reality  no  more  deadly  than  a  rosebush. 
The  legend  of  its  deadliness  arose  through  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  Some  early  travelers 
who  slept  under  upas  trees  in  the  deep  African 
valleys  in  which  the  upas  grows  were  poisoned 
by  carbon  dioxide  that  had  settled  in  these 
mountain  crevices. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Having    consumed    its    summer    with    radio, 
polo,    pogo,    cigarettes,    bootleg    and    golf,    the 
smart    set    of    New    York    screens    its    yawns 
;with   dainty  finger-tips   and  decides  it  will  go 
an  for  Coueism  and  music.     Psychoanalysis  on 
jthe  Freudian  plan  was  all  used  up  last  year, 
and  telepathy  is   stale,   and  parlor  magic  has 
had   nothing   new   in    it   for    some   time,    and 
winter    is    coming,    and    there    must    be    some 
indoor    sport    to    fill    each    shining    hour    and 
keep  it  from  becoming  a  dull  and  sooty  one; 
and  hence  the  recrudescence  of  an  interest  in 
music,    with   Coue   running  up.      Iniim^s   mu- 
sicalcs   are   being   arranged,    and   while   many 
must  feel  that  it  is  going  to  be  an  awful  bore, 
there  is  really  little  else  to  do  to  keep  out  of 
mischief.      Of   course,   there   are   drama   read- 
ings and  all  that  for  those  that  feel  too  languid 
to  read  to  themselves,  but  reading,   after  all, 
calls  for  a  lot  of  painful  attention  and  efforts 
at  understanding,  whereas  music  hardly  inter- 
rupts the  conversation,    should   any   conversa- 
tion start.     So  there  is  the  salon,   at  least  in 
plan,   with  these  intimes  musicalcs  to  fill  the 
gaps  and  cover  the  holes.     You  don't  have  to 
talk  if  you  don't  feel  like  it,  and  if  you  can't 
think  of  anything  to   say  you  can  pretend  to 
be  listening  to  the  musicians.     They  are  hired 
and  paid,   and   are  not  in   a  position   to   com- 
plain whether  you  listen  or  not.     So  music,  art 
divine,   is   coming  into  belated  recognition   in 
the    chamber    form,    or    the    orchestration    for 
gatherings   in   small   halls,    and   the   smart  set 
is  dividing  into  numberless  smaller  smart  sets 
to  make  such  diversions  convenient.     Recently 
a  number  of  New  York  men  and  women  have 
received  engraved  circulars  notifying  thera  of 
[intimes    musicales     for     December,     January, 
and    February    and  -  bearing    the    blessed    as- 
surance that  the  distinguishing  features  would 
'be   "delightful    informality"    and   "no   set  pro- 
grammes."    In  other  words  you  don't  have  to 
know  what  is  coming  or  what  has  just  been 
rendered — don't  have   to  know   a  thing  about 
it.      Subscribers     are     permitted     to     express 
preferences  if  any  they  have  for  this   or  that 
little  thing,  but  the  undertakers  assume  no  ob- 
ligations to  deliver.     A  wild  winter,  we'll  say. 


The  soiree  musicales  are  to  take  place 
mainly  at  the  Eiltmore,  for  December,  and  at 
the  Plaza  for  January  and  February.  At  first 
there  was  much  curiosity  as  to  the  originators, 
whose  names  had  been  omitted  from  the 
prospectuses.  People  could  not  tell  whether 
the  music  was  going  to  be  good  or  not.     True, 


Our  Gift  Bond  Service  ror 
the  Christmas  of  ]  922  has 
federal  unique  features  $ 
'i  hey  will  add  pleasure  and 
.  surprise  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  your  gift  I  Descriptive 
folder  will  be  sent  for  the  asking  {no 
representative  unless  requested] 

Bradford,  KimbaJ]  &  Cc. 
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the  names  of  the  conductors  were  given, 
among  them  those  of  Leopold  Stakowski, 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  Georges  Enesco,  Walter 
Damrosch  and  Willem  Mengelberg ;  but  who 
were  they  ?  Society  continued  to  hesitate  un- 
til it  leaked  out  somehow  that  the  original 
sponsors  included  Mrs.  Newbold  Le  Roy 
Edgar,  Mrs.  William  B.  Dinsmore,  Mrs.  Henry 
Fairfield  Osborn,  Mrs.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Mrs. 
Francis  Carolan,  Miss  Anne  Stillman,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Untermeyer,  Mrs.  Paul  D.  Cravath 
and  a  number  of  others  equally  eminent. 
Then  it  went.  Subscriptions  poured  in  plenti- 
fully enough  to  assure  several  ventures  in 
music  preferred.  Other  lists  are  to  be  opened, 
but  selectively  filled.  But  not  too  selectively. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  narrow-minded 
in  these  matters,  and  that  is  not  truly  cultural. 
So  invitations  have  been  sent  out  to  100 
women  of  various  sets  of  society,  who  may 
perhaps  be  saved  from  mixing  by  some  water- 
tight compartment  plan  of  little  musicales  at 
suitable  distances.  The  great,  thing  is  to 
make  music  go  this  winter,  to  put  it  over. 
The  fiddles  will  not  begin  to  squeak  until 
quarter  past  9,  which  is  bedtime  for  Gopher 
Prairie,  but  only  late  afternoon  for  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Sutton  Place.  It  gives  time  to  eat 
dinner  and  help  with  the  dishes  if  the  scullion 
has  struck.  Then  the  yawning  can  really 
begin.  Music  has  even  invaded  the  home,  in 
the  form  of  lecture  musicales  by  the  Schola 
Cantorum  of  New  York.  It  has  been  bol- 
stered, however,  with  some  Oriental  dancing 
of  promising  character,  calculated  to  make  the 
head  of  the  house  sit  up  and  take  particular 
notice.  At  one  fashionable  house  during  the 
week  there  has  been  a  discussion,  properly  il- 
lustrated and  demonstrated  of  course,  of 
"Oriental  Music  and  Dancing"  by  Dr.  Ananda 
Coomaraswami,  of  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  The  doctor  does  not  do  his  own 
dancing,  but  has  it  done  for  him  by  a  danseuse 
who  has  mastered  the  intricacies  of  the  dance 
as  danced  in  Java.  This  is  calculated  to  make 
Pa  stay  home  nights. 


George  V  is  said  to  be  nearly  as  fond  of 
walking  as  of  riding,  but  unfortunately  has 
little  opportunity  for  the  former.  He  has  to 
content  himself  with  outdoor  books,  which  are 
his  favorite  literary  diet,  particularly  those 
dealing  with  agriculture  and  old  English 
country  life.  Another  hobby  is  his  stamp  col- 
lection. He  has  personallj'  compiled  one  of 
the  finest  in  existence  and  much  of  his  spare 
time  is  occupied  with  it.  The  queen  does  a 
vast  amount  of  sewing.  A  housekeeper  at  a 
house  where  the  queen  occasionally  stays  re- 
ports that  Queen  Mary  does  more  sewing  in 
a  day  than  the  average  housewife  in  a  week 
Her  majesty  also  shares  the  king's  fondness 
for  musical  evenings  and  she  herself  is  an 
accomplished   pianist. 


Property  Business   Manager 

City  or  Country 

Successful  business  man  will  undertake  the 
business  management  of  a  good  city  or  country 
property  with  view  to  increasing  net  revenue 
returns.  Stoppage  of  waste  and  loss;  careful 
and  efficient  management;  proper  accounting 
and  reports;  full  attention  to  every  detail  of 
business.  Personal  integrity  with  highest  refer 
ences.  Address  B,  2901  Scott  St.,  San  Fran 
cisco. 
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PILING 


Redwood  Export  Company 

CeJiforma  Redwood 
Lumber  and  Ties 


Cargoes  and  Parcels 

"To  off  shore  markets  ooly" 


260  CAUFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Phone  Sutter  2163 


Build  for  the  Future 


From  time  immemorial  men  have  built  their 
homes  of  materials  most  readily  obtained 
from  the  particular  localitj^  in  w  hich  that 
habitation  was  located. 

Cave  Men  used  tunnels  in  the  cliffs. 

Indians  made  wigwams  of  skins. 

Nebraska  pioneers  dug  the  sod  and  built  up 
houses  with  the  turf  using  straw  and  earth 
for  the  roofs. 

Brick  and  slate  homes  dotted  many  landscapes 
adjacent  to  where  these  two  materials 
were  manufactured  or  found  nearby. 

California  today  o^'er  its  wide  area  of  homes 
bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  wooden 
house  built  from  lumber  made  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Northwest. 

Proximity  of  forests  and  milling  operations 
coupled  with  ample  rail  and  steamer 
transportation  has  made  wood  the  logical 
material  for  building  California  homes. 

Cheapness,  durability,  availability,  all  combine 
to  make  lumber  the  most  important  building 
material  factor  in  the  home  building  future  of 
California. 

Lumber  does  not  go  out  of  style. 

Lumber  is  an  appreciating  value  commodity.  A  home 
built  today  with  lumber  will  be  subject  to  no 
material  depreciation  because  of  the  wooden 
material  of  which  it  is  constructed  over  a  long 
or  short  period  of  years. 

forests  are  rapidly  and  surely  being  depleted  in  the  East 
and  South.  Larger  shipments  of  lumber  are 
being  made  out  of  the  West  into  the  East  by  rail 
and  through  the  canal  to  supply  this  decreasing 
supply. 

Each  year  sees  the  logging  railroads  further  extended 
into  the  Western  forests. 

Lu7nber  of  to- 
rn o  r  r  o  w 

will     cost 

more    than 

lumber    o  f 

today —  but 

wi  1 1  cost 

less   to   the 

homebuild- 

er    of     the 

West    than 

to  the  home 

builder   of 

any    other 

section    of 

the  United 

States. 
BuildNow.  Each 
succeedingyear 
will  put  a  new 
value  into  your  "' 
investment. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

In  front  of  a  Broadway  restaurant  a  ragged 
urchin  was  observed  by  a  kindly  disposed  and 
prosperous  individual  who  thought  the  young- 
ster looked  wistfully  at  the  batter  cakes  being 
baked  by  the  girl  in  the  window.  "Hungry, 
k-id  ?"  he  asked.  "Naw !"  came  the  scornful 
reply.  "Can't  a  fellow  look  at  a  swell  dame 
without  drawin'   a  crowd?" 


An  applicant  for  a  part  once  asked  the  late 
Sir  Beerbohm  Tree  to  engage  him  solely  on  a 
newspaper  report.  "I  enclose  you  a  newspaper 
cutting  about  myself,"  he  wrote,  "to  show  that 
I  have  aptitude  for  the  stage."  The  cutting 
ran  as  follows :  "The  prisoner,  who  denied 
the  assault,  conducted  his  own  case,  and  de- 
fended himself  in  a  somewhat  dramatic  man- 
ner." 


Sir  Harry  Lauder,  the  Scotch  comedian, 
said  at  his  eleventh  farewell  dinner  in  New 
York:  "Scotchmen  succeed  because  they 
watch  the  pennies.  'Bang  went  saxpence.' 
That  sort  of  thing,  ye  ken.  'So  yer  auld  frin'" 
Angus's  marrit  again,'  I  said  to  Donald  Dhu 
one  day.  'Oh,  ay,'  said  Donald  sadly.  'Losh, 
he's  been  a  dear  frien'  tae  me,  has  Angus. 
He's  cost  me  three  weddin'  presents  and  two 
wreaths   o'   immortelles.'  " 


An  old  farmer  visiting  the  city  handed  the 
clerk  a  telegram  to  be  sent,  consisting  of  the 
address  and  eight  vertical  strokes.  "But  surely 
you  are  not  going  to  send  this,"  said  the 
clerk.  "Now,  that's  all  right,  miss,"  said  the 
old  fellow.  "If  them  strokes  come  out  the 
same  at  t'other  end  my  missus'll  know  as  I 
shall  be  home  at  S  o'clock.  Her  can't  read 
or  write,  but  her  can  count,  so  just  see  as 
you  put  the  proper  strokes  in." 


At  a  school  in  the  mill  district  of  a  certain 
manufacturing  town  in  the  East  a  teacher  re- 
ceived first-hand  impression  of  how  the  other 
half  of  the  world  lives.  A  little  Russian  was 
painfully  progressing  through  his  reading  les- 
son till  he  was  finally  stumped  on  the  word 
"plate."  To  help  him  the  schoolma'am  kindly 
inquired,  "What  is  it  mother  brings  in  the 
bread  on?"  The  little  chap's  eyes  lit  up  with 
the  light  of  understanding.  "The  newspaper," 
he  said. 


jSenator  Hale  of  Maine  was  making  a  tour 
oi  the  battlefields  of  the  civil  war  and  at  one 
place  found  an  old  lady  sitting  in  front  of  a 
modest  home  with  a  large  front  and  back 
yard.  Politely  doffing  his  hat,  he  said: 
"Aunty,  did  they  do  any  fighting  near  your 
home  during  the  civil  war  ?"  "Well,  sir,  I 
should  say  they  did,"  she  warmly  replied. 
"They  fit  all  over  my  front  yard  and  they  fit 
all  up  and  down  my  back  yard,  and  they  com- 
pletely ruined  a  brand  new  ash  hopper  for 
me.     War  sure  is  horrible,  aint  it?" 


E.  E.  Fournier  D'Albe  is  the  inventor  of 
the  optophone,  a  machine  which,  by  trans- 
forming print  into  light  rays  and  thence  into 
musical  sounds,  permits  the  blind  to  read.  Pro- 
fessor D'Albe  said  modestly  in  an  interview 
in  New  York:  "Yes,  my  optophone  is  rather 
ingenious.  It  is  almost  as  ingenious 'as  your 
American  business  man  who  used  for  the  com- 
bination of  his  safe  the  queer  words,  'Oh, 
hell.'  A  lady  asked  him  why  he  used  such  a 
queer  combination  as  that.  He  answered : 
'I  have  a  very  poor  memory,  and  so.  you  see, 
ma'am,  whenever  I  forget  the  combination  it 
comes  to  me.' " 


Robert  Henri,  the  artist,  told  at  a  dinner 
in  Rittenhouse  Square — he  had  been  lecturing 
in  Philadelphia — a  story  about  a  rich  Phila- 
delphia painter.  "Dodds,"  he  said,  "showed 
his  uncle  through  his  studio  one  day.  'And 
what  do  you  do  with  all  these — er — works?' 
his  uncle  asked.  'Sell  'em,'  said  Dodds.  'Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  sell  'em,  honest?' 
'Sure  I  sell  'em,'  said  Dodds,  a  bit  huffed. 
'Then,'  said  his  uncle,  'you're  thrown  away  in 
this  miserable  art  business.  Come  and  take 
over  the  management  of  my  distribution  de- 
partment, and  I'll  start  you  in  with  a  five- 
figure  salary.'  " 


A  negro  company  was  stationed  at  Camp 
Lee,  Virginia,  for  training  during  the  late 
war.  One  afternoon  during  drill,  announce- 
ment was  made  that  the  next  morning  the 
company  would  be  trained  in  attacking  a  forti- 
fication. After  the  troops  were  dismissed  a 
big,  awkward-looking  private  approached  the 
dapper  young  corporal  in  charge  df  his  squad 
and  said  :  "Corprul,  what  is  a  fortification, 
anyhow?"  And  in  a  tone  of  utter  contempt 
for  such  ignorance  the  corporal  replied : 
"Don'  you  know  no  'rithmetic  a  tall  ?  Any- 
body ought  ter  know  dat  two  twentifications 
makes  a   fortification." 


got  the  sacred  morning  reports.  He  forgot  to 
make  out  the  sacred  mess  regulations.  He  ex- 
asperated everybody.  Finally  the  colonel 
haled  him  to  the  carpet  and  demanded: 
"Why  in  the  blankety-btank-blank  don't  you 
read  your  army  regulations  ?"  The  young 
doctor  looked  at  him  in  sleepy-eyed  surprise. 
"Army  regulations?"  he  ejaculated.  "Good 
Lord,  colonel,  I  haven't  even  had  time  to  read 
the   newspapers  IV 

A  Sunday-school  teacher  tells  the  follow- 
ing: "I  had  just  been  chosen  as  teacher  for 
the  smallest  tots  in  our  Sunday-school.  The 
first  lesson  was  about  the  verse,  'Suffer  little 
Children  to  come  unto  Me.'  My  listeners  had 
lieen  so  attentive  and  repeated  the  verse  so 
loudly  in  unison  that  I  was  sure  I  had 
made  a  deep  impression.  The  superintendent 
dropped  in  to  see  how  the  new  teacher  was 
conducting  the  class  and  I  confidently  asked 
one  bright-eyed  little  lad  to  tell  Mr.  Brown 
about  the  lesson  we  had  learned  that  day. 
And  then  I  received  a  shock.  'The  man  said 
it's  time  to  eat,'  piped  the  shrill  little  voice. 
'What?'  cried  the  bewildered  superintendent. 
'Yes,  that's  it.  He  said,  "Supper,  little  chil- 
dren.     Come   to   me.'  " 


During  the  flue  epidemic  at  Camp  Bowie 
base  hospital  many  of  the  doctors  worked 
twenty  hours  a  day,  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Weekly.  One  rookie  medico  had 
a  seventy-five-bed  ward  thrust  upon  him  the 
first  day  of  his  army  career.  He  struggled 
valiantly  with  his  professional  work,  but  failed 
to  realize  that  he  was  now  a  soldier.    He  for- 


Whimsical  Walker  the  famous  clown,  has 
followed  the  prevailing  fashion  and  written 
his  recollections,  which  naturally  abound  with 
theatrical  shop  talk.  Among  his  reminiscences 
of  Drury  Lane — the  street,  not  the  theatre — 
is  the  following:  "I  was  on  speaking  terms 
with  an  undertaker  there  and  he  once  invited 
me  into  his  shop  and  brought  out  a  bottle  of 
whisky.  I  sat  myself  down  on  something 
covered  with  black  cloth  and  we  hobnobbed 
together  in  friendly  fashion.     The  undertaker 


was  an  enthusiastic  theatre-goer.  He  knew  a 
host  of  'stars'  by  sight  and  had  acquaintance 
with  a  few  of  the  lesser  lights.  We  talked 
theatrical  'shop,'  and  1  happened  to  ask  the 
undertaker  if  he  knew  what  had  become  of  a 
certain  actor  whom  I  mentioned  by  name. 
'Yes,'  said  the  man,  composedly,  'you're  a- 
sitting  on  him  now  !'  " 


Miss  Susan  Brandeis,  the  brilliant  young 
lawyer,  "^aid  at  a  dinner  in  New  York ; 
"When  you  see  a  pretty  girl  with  her  throat 
bare  on  a  cold  day  it  doesn't  mean  that  she  is 
courting  pneumonia — it  means  that  she  has 
hardened  herself  into  a  pneumonia-proof  con- 
dition. I  approve  of  this  hardening  process. 
I  am  almost  like  the  Maine  man  who,  to 
harden  his  son,  used  to  lake  him  camping  in 
the  depths  of  winter.  The  Maine  man,  one 
bitter  night,  noticed  that  his  son  had  made 
himself  a  huge  snowball  for  a  pillow.  He  at 
once  kicked  the  snowball  from  under  his 
son's   head.      'No    effeminacy,    boy,'    he   said." 


The  game   of  baseball   is  growing  in   popu- 
larity daily  in  Japan. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


A  Christmas  Warning. 

When  to  a  child   you   wish  to   give  a  toy 
And  eventually  you've  found  the  proper  thing, 

'Twill  add  a  lot  to  everybody's  joy 

If   you   take   time    to   test    your   offering. 

So  blow  it,  squeeze  it,  see  if  it  will  wink 

Or    wind   it  up — whichever  it   may  be; 

You  must  be  sure,  you  must  not  merely  think 

'Twill  work  for  you  before  the  presentee. 

Should  it  consist  of  things  which  must  be  built, 
Make  sure  that  you  can  build  them — every  one; 

That  you  won't  feel  a  horrid  sense  of  guilt 
If   later  you  are  asked  how  they   are   done. 

No  greater  disappointment  is  on  earth 

Than    toys    which    do    not    function    when    they 
should;  ■  .      .:    .  . 

And  many  a  hope's  been  blighted  at  its  birth    r 
And  many  a  giver's  been  misunderstood- 

If  you  can't  fly  the  airship,  .or  explain 

The  proper  way  to  build  a  pyramid. 
You'll,  be    a    sight    that    always    causes    paio: 

A  great  big  Grown-up  shamed  before  a  kid; 

..,•.:    .     —G.  K.  D.   in  Life. 


Ornamentals,  fruit  trees, 
Vines  and  field  grown  roses 

open  Daily  and  Sunday  to  ijisitors  and  purchasers 
GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres. 

California  Nursery  Company 

{Founded  in  J865  by  John  Rock) 
NILES,  :.         CALIFORNIA 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat\ 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  tht  presence  of 
these  unn'-.cessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  repairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  us. 

ASSOCIATED 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 

OIL  COMPANY 


SAN  Francisco: 


MOTOIL  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO'COMPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL. 

Social  Notes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Hanna  gave  a  ball  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis  last  Friday  night,  intro- 
ducing to  society  their  daughter.  Miss  Virginia 
Hanna.  A  number  of  dinners  preceded  the  ball; 
among  those  who  entertained  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Maxwell  Sharp  with  their  daughter,  Miss 
Adrienne  Sharp,  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee,  and 
Miss  Lawton  Filer. 

Miss  Frances  Lent,  whose  engagement  to  Mr. 
Hugh  Porter  has  been  announced,  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  Stanwood 
Murphy  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  The  wedding  of 
Miss  Lent  to  Mr.  Hugh  Porter  will  take  place  on 
January  lOth  at  the  residence  of  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent,  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  N.  Armsby  have  been  the 
recipients  of  much  hospitality  during  their  stay 
in  Burlingame,  and  have  been  the  honored  guests 
at  a  number  of  farewell  dinners  in  Burlingame 
and  San  Francisco,  given  before  their  departure 
for  the  East.  Among  their  hosts  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Horsley  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross 
Ambler  Curran,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Irving 
Scott,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Rothschild  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Roy  Pike. 

Major  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Huber  entertained  on 
Friday  last  at  a  bridge  party  followed  by  supper. 

Miss  Eleanor  McGowan  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
has  been  staying  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  with  her 
parents  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granville  McGowan,  has 
been  the  guest  of  honor  at  several  affairs  given 
by  her  friends  in  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Lisa  Stillman,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  Stillman,  who  has  recently  graduated  from 
Vassar,  was  a  guest  at  a  tea  given  in  her  honor 
by  Mrs.  Walter  Baldwin. 

Mrs.  Tktarshall  Dill  entertained  a  number  of  her 
friends  at  the  6rst  of  a  series  of  afternoon  teas 
given  at  her  residence  on  Divisadero  Street. 

The  revue,  "Flapper  Fads  and  Fancies,"  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Junior  League  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  nights,  was  sucessful  socially  and 
financially.  Mrs.  Howard  Park  was  both  author 
and  director  of  the  revue,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Magee,  who  has  recently  returned  from  the  East, 
took  a  leading  part.  Among  those  who  contributed 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  performance  were 
Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mrs.  James  MofEtt,  Miss  Jean 
Carrigan,  Miss  Alice  MoiStt  and  several  of  the 
season's  debutantes.  A  number  of  table  reserva- 
tions were  made  at  the  St.  Francis  on  Monday 
night  for  supper-dances  after  the  revue. 

Mrs.  Qinton  La  Montagne  gave  a  luncheon  last 
week  in  honor  of  Miss  Frances  Lent. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Stewart    Lowery   were    hosts    at 


American  Beauty  Roses 
For  the  Debutante. 


JOSEPH'S 
FLORISTS 


233  Grant  Ave. 


a  recent  dinner,  entertaining  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Horsley  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton  and  Miss  Marjorie  Jos- 
selyn.  . 

Mr  George  de  Long,  who  has  been  staying  at 
the  Palace  Hotel,  has  been  entertained  by  Dr. 
Harry  Tevis  at  his  country  place  in  the  Santa 
Cruz    Mountains.  ^ 

Miss  Elise  Houghton  made  her  debut  on  lues- 
day  at  a  reception  given  at  her  home  in  Berkeley. 

Mrs  John  Studebaker  Johnson  gave  a  luncheon 
at  the  Francesca  Club  last  week  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Bromfield  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Mrs.  Nel- 
son  Riley  of   Kansas   City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  last  week  in  honor  of  Miss  Josephine  Drown, 
Miss  Frances  Ames,  and  Miss  Leonora  Armsby. 

Miss  Hazel  King,  whose  engagement  to  Mr. 
John  Bakewell  of  Oakland  has  just  been  an- 
nounced, will  be  married  next  month  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  C.  Kingsbury  enter- 
tained a  number  of  their  friends  at  a  dinner- 
dance  in  their  new  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Pearce  were  hosts 
at  a  supper-dance  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  last 
week  given  in  honor  of  Miss  Sue  Alston  Mc- 
Donald, who  sailed  for  the  PhiUppines  on  Tues- 
day. . 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  entertained  her 
friends  at  a  luncheon  given  at  her  home  on  Pa- 
cific Avenue  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Avenali, 
who  has   recently   returned    from  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Spieker  gave  a  dinner 
last  week  in  their  home  on  Buchanan  Street. 
Among  their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus 
Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  I.owery,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  McCormick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger 
Laphara.  .   . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood  are  giving  an  Italian 
costume  dance  at  their  home  on  Broadway  on 
Friday,    December    15th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Weatherwax  are  giving  a 
Pierrot  and  Pierrette  costume  dance  at  the  Bur- 
lingame   Country   Club  on   December  23d. 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  and  Mr.  Gordon  Armsby 
gave  a  dance  on  Thursday  evening  at  the  Hotel 
St  Francis  in  honor  of  their  debutante  niece. 
Miss  Leonora  Wj-man  Armsby.  The  guests  in- 
cluded the  winter's  debutantes  and  others  of  the 
younger  set,  only  a  few  of  the  older  members  of 
society    being    present. 

There  will  be  two  subscription  dances  given  at 
the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  on  December  16th 
and  on  January  19th.  The  patronesses  are  Mrs. 
John  Drum,  Mrs.  Fentress  Hill,  Mrs.  William 
Duncan,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford, 
Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton 
Crocker. 

A  series  of  plays  have  been  given  recently  at 
the  High  School  in  San  Mateo,  with  Mrs-  John 
Drum  Mrs.  George  Pope.  Mrs.  Charles  Temple- 
ton  Crocker  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  acting  as 
patronesses.  The  two  plays  already  given  are 
"Enter  Madame"  and  "The  Truth  About  Blayds. 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Rav  Lyman  Wilbur  were  hosts 
at  a  luncheon  given  in  Palo  Alto  at  the  home  of 
the  president  in  honor  of  Senator  Albert  Le 
Jeune,  member  of  the  Belgian  Parliament  Among 
the  guests   were    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Herbert    Hoover, 


Winter  Excursions 
to  Southern  California 


Every  Day 


Tickets  on  ssle  daily  until  MEirch  31st  at  San  Francisco,  Ocikland, 
Alcuneda  and  Berkeley  to  Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach  or  Wilmington 
at  following  fares  for  round  trip — 

$Q/\.00    Return  Limit  $QC.OO   Return  Limit 

0\J         Four  Months  ^O 


One  Month 


Tickets  'will  also  be  sold  to   San  Diego   under  same  con- 
ditions at  following  fares — 

$QQ.7S     Return  Limit  $00.25     Return  Limit 


*38 


Four  Months 


One  Month 


trains  each  way  every  day  between 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 

Our  Agents  Will  Gladly  Furnish  You  With  Detailed  Information 

Southern  Pacific  Lines 


50  Post  Street 


Ferry  Station 
or  Phone  Sutter  4000 


Third  St.  Station 


Mr.  Jules  Simon,  Belgian  consul  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Mme.  Simon,  Mr.  Frank  Deering, 
member  of  the  Stanford  board  of  trustees.  Dr. 
David  Barrows,  president  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  Mrs.  Barrows,  and  Mr.  Egerton 
Shore,  representative  of  Governor  Stephens,  and 
Mrs.    Shore. 

Mrs.  Clifford  Erskine-Bolst,  who  was  Mrs. 
Fletcher  Ryer  of  San  Francisco,  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  assisting  in  the  campaign  of  her  hus- 
band, Captain  Clifford  Erskine-Bolst,  who  was 
recently   returned   to  Parliament. 

Mrs.  William  Griffith  Henshaw  gave  a  bridge- 
luncheon  on  Thursday  at  the  Hotel  Oakland. 
Among  her  guests  were  a  number  of  friends  from 
San    Francisco, 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott  was  host  at  a  luncheon 
given  at  the  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Mr.  J.  Sloat 
Fassett  of  Elmira,  New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Maxwell  Sharp  tave 
issued  invitations  to  a  dance  to  be  given  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis  on  December  22d,  introducing 
to  society  their  daughter,  Miss  Adrienne  Sharp. 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Deering  gave  a  luncheon  on 
December  13th  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Fuller, 

Mrs.  Jonathan  Kittle  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  to  twelve  of  her 
friends. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Oyster  gave  a  bridge  party  last 
week. 

Miss  Kathleen  Farrell  recently  gave  a  large 
bridge-tea  at  the  residence  of  her  mother,  Mrs. 
James  Farrell,  on   Broadway  and  Octavia. 

The  Countess  Annesley,  now  in  Vancouver,  will 
arrive  in  San  Francisco  shortly  before  Christmas 
and    will    be   the    guest    of   her    cousins,    Mr.    and 


ii.VJ: 


s/\rA^^ 


special  Winter  Rates 

Si. 50  and  up  per  day,  without  bath, 
§10.00  weekly  rate.  ^3.00  and  up 
per  day,  with  bath,  ^15.00  weekly 
rate.  All  rooms  steam-heated  and 
modem  in  every  respect. 

Sxrnday  Dinner  $1.50 

Hotel  Rafael  is  but  50  minutes 
from  San  Francisco  via  ferry  and 
train  or  auto.  Delightful,  invigora- 
ting trip. 

W.CJimGBNs     San  Rafael,  Cal. 


"Travel  djithoutlrouble' 

COOK'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

World  vride— Complete — Efficient 

hiclaslTe  Tonrs  for  Indiridna]  Tra?el 

arranged,  to  start  any  day  by 
any  route. 

Explanatory    circular    on    request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

(Est.    1841) 

ABcnts  for  the  best  lines  for  travel  by 

Land,  Water  or  Air 

128  SUTTER  STREET 

(  COOK  'S  BUILDING)         Phone  Kearny  352 


SERVICE 

To  Sacrzunento 


Observation  Cars. 

Dining   Car  Service   on   Meteor 

leaving  4:40  P.M.  through  to  Chico. 

We  Carry  Baggage 

SACRAMENTO  SHORT  LINE 


Mrs.  Algernon  Crofton.  She  will  be  joined  by 
her  son,  Viscount  Glerawly,  who  has  been  in  Santa 
Barbara  for  the  past  six  months. 

Miss  Louise  Boyd  of  San  Rafael  has  taken  the 
Loring  Pickering  house  on  Washington  Street. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pickering  are  spending  a  few 
months  in  Paris,  returning  to  California  next 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson  are  leaving 
for  New  York,  from  where  they  will  sail  on  the 
Adriatic  to  Egypt,  and  will  spend  the  winter 
tbere. 

Mrs.  Charles  Mohun  recently  gave  a  tea  at  her 
residence  on  Maple  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Sea- 
grave  Daly  of  London. 

The  first  supper-dance  of  the  Club  Royal  this 
season  was  given  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  last  Sat- 
urday evening.  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear  was 
hostess  at  a  large  dinner  given  in  the  Gray  Room 
at  the  Fairmont  on  the  night  of  the  dance. 


Mrs.  B.  F.  Vintner. 
Beatrice  F.  Vintner,  wife  of  James  H. 
Vintner,  daughter  of  Henry  Comer  and  sis- 
ter of  Alice  May  Betting  and  Henry  R.  Cor- 
ner, died  in  this  city  on  December  7th.  She 
was  a  native  of  England. 


THE  HILLCREST 

American  and  European  Plan 

CALIFORNIA  AND  JONES  STS. 

Phone  Franklin  3240 


DEL    MONTE 

Tht  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  Iht  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte'a  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  i  CAUFOMOA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  btmgralows  of  various  ilzet; 
situated  on  the  footbills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  tea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address    MANAGER 

Smn  Ysidro  Ranoh,  Santa  Barbara 


Clark's  Leadership 

\Y/  E  are  Cruise  Specialists  who  alone 
"^  possess  actual  experience  in  cruis- 
ing Round  the  World  and  have  success- 
fully managed  Eighteen  Mediterranean 
Cruises  during  28  years  in  business. 
Reasonable  rates  for  superior  inclusive 
arrangements  over  itineraries  of  much 
charm  in  great  steamers  offering  luxurious 
comfort.  Secure  our  rate  sheets  for  com- 
parisons. 

3rd  Cruise 
Around  the  World 

S.  S.   "Empress  of  France,"  Jan.  22d 
Four   months   travel,   first  class,   $1000  up- 
ward   (vacancies   from  $1500). 

19th  Cruise 
to  the  Mediterranean 

S.  S.  "Empress  of  Scotland,"  Feb.  3rd 
65    wonderful   days,    first    class,    $600   up- 
ward  (vacancies  from  $900). 

With  Both  Cruises 

Rates  include  hotels,  guides,  drives,  fees ; 
stop-over  priWlege  in  Europe. 
Shore  excursions  at  all  points. 
Complete  program  and  rates  of  the  Cruise 
that  interests  you ;  free  upon  request, 

FRANK  C  CLJOIK 

Times  Building  New  York 

M.  T-  WRIGHT,  Agent 

American    National   Bank    Building 

485   California  Street  San  Francisco 


A  visit  to  the'home  of  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE 
on  the  island  of  CORSICA — is  but  one  of  the  memorable 
incidents  filling  the  66  Sununer  days  this  winter  of  the 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  Luxury  Cruise  on  the 

Mauretania 
to  f^  Mediterranean 

From  Neiu  Yorl:  February  7tK— ^6  Days  of  Bnchantment 
The  MAURETANIA  your  home  all  the  way 

Visiting  A2ores,Madeira,Cadiz,Seville,GibraItar,Tangier,Algiers,Monte 

Carlo,  Nice,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome,  Athens,  Constantinople,  Palestine, 

Egypt*  Corsica,  Lisbon,  Southampton,  London  (5  days),  Cherbourg. 

Send  for  illustrated  announcement 

AlvlERICAN  EXPRESS 

Travel  Department 

Market  St.    at  2d,   Kearny  3100,    or  at  the 
nfiorium.  Market  St.  near  4th,  Douglas  1 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 
Business  Founded 


in 
1880 

Storage — Shipping 

Expert  Paddnff,  Protection 
and  Dupatch 

A  fally  informmd  rmprmmmntativt,  anx- 
ioa»  to  givm  yoa  any  d**irmd  informa' 
tion,  will  rmmpond  to  your  phon9  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  N.  Armsby,  who  with 
their  debutante  daughter,  Miss  Leonora  Armsby, 
have  been  spending  the  early  winter  in  Burlingame, 
will  leave  for  their  home  in  New  York  on  De- 
cember 18th.  Miss  Armsby  will  remain  in  Cali- 
fornia with  her  uncle,  Mr.  Raymond  Armsby,  until 
the  middle  of  January. 

Miss  Mary  Martin  returned  last  week  from 
New  York.  Miss  Martin  has  been  visiting  friends 
in  the  East  for  the  past  two  months. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Magee  has  recently  returned 
from  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  returned  last  week 
from  New  York,  where  they  visited  their  daughter 
and  son-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermon  Leonard 
Underbill. 

Mr.  George  de  Long  of  New  York,  who  is 
visiting  San  Francisco,  is  staying  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dearborn  Clark  returned  last 
week  from  New  York,  where  they  have  been  for 
the  past  two  months. 

Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker  accompanied  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dearborn  Clark  on  the  journey  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daulton  Mann,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Elena  Folger,  returned  on  the  S.  S.  Venezuela 


from  Central  America,  where  they  have  been  for 
the    past    six   weeks. 

Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs,  who  has  been  in  New  York 
for  several  months,  has  returned  home  by  way  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  arriving  on  the  S.  S.  Venezuela. 
Mr.  Tubbs  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daulton  Mann's 
party  at  Guatemala  and  made  the  rest  of  the  trip 
with  them. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Bromfield  of  Santa  Barbara  is 
making  a  brief  stay  in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs,  Hyppolite  Dutard  returned  recently  from 
abroad,  accompanied  by  her  niece.  Miss  Elise 
Houghton,  of  Berkeley. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Alfred  Montgomery,  U. 
S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  left  last  week  for  their 
home  in  Coronado,  after  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  Folger  during  the  Thanksgiving  holidays. 

Mr,  Edgar  Walter,  the  sculptor,  has  returned 
from  a  year's  sojourn  in  Italy,  and  is  established 
at  the  Fairmont   for  the  winter. 

General  John  B.  McDonald  and  Mrs.  McDonald 
with  their  daughter.  Miss  Sue  Alston  McDonald, 
sailed  on  the  transport  Thomas  last  Tuesday  for 
Manila.  They  will  visit  their  daughter  and  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  McPherson. 

Mrs.  Lorenzo  Avenali  has  recently  returned  to 
San    Francisco    from    Europe. 

Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Jr.,  of  Arizona,  who  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Pickering 
of  San  Francisco,  is  visiting  her  family  and  former 
home. 

Mrs.  Norris  Davis  of  Santa  Barbara  has  gone 
East  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  with  her 
two  daughters,  Nancy  and  Marjorie.  They  are 
planning  a  trip  to   Bermuda. 

Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall  has  left  for  Eu- 
rope and  expects  to  be  away  for  about  three 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  with  their  daughter. 
Miss  Lawton  Filer,  have  taken  Mrs.  Elyse  Hop- 
kins' apartment  at  the  Brownlee  Apartments  on 
California  Street  for  the  winter  season.  Mrs. 
Hopkins  has  recently  gone  East. 

Mr.  Daniel  C.  Jackling  with  his  guests,  Mr. 
Charles  Black  and  Mr.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker, 
has  returned  from  a  hunting  trip  in  New  Mexico. 
Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling,  accompanied  by  her  sisters, 
Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen, 
met  Mr.  Jackling  in  Los  Angeles  and  returned 
to  San  Francisco  with  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Joseph  O.  Tobin  and  their  two 
little  daughters  have  returned  from  Europe,  after 
a  visit  there   of  nine   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  are  spending  a 
month  in    San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  Miss  Helene 
de  Latour,  and  Mr.  Richard  de  Latour  have  gone 
south  on  a  motor  trip.  They  expect  to  go  as  far 
as  Coronado,  and  will  return  just  before  Christ- 
mas. 

Mrs.  Harry  Macfarlane  and  her  little  daughter 
sailed  for  their  home  in  Honolulu  last  Wednes- 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin  have  returned 
from  the  East,  where  they  have  been  for  the 
past  month.  They  will  spend  the  winter  at  their 
home  on    Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Pond  have  closed  their 
country  house  in  Woodside  and  are  settled  in  their 
home  on  Scott    Street   for  the  winter. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Welch  will  return  to 
California  on   December  23d  and  will  live  at  the 


GREATEST 
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New 
Numbers 
EveiyNight 

Undoubtedly  the  finest  hotel 
performance  ever  presented.  A 
bevy  of  really  beautiftil  girls  ap- 
pearing in  twenty  sparkling  num- 
beis — ^musical  and  dancing.  Each 
evening's  performance  continues 
with  intermissions  but  without 
repetition  from  seven  to  one. 
Dancing  between  numbers. 

Special  dinner  in  the  Palm 
Court  every  evening  except  Sun- 
dayJ4.oo,including  cover  charge. 
Also  a  la  carte.  Cover  charge 
after  9  p.  u.  $1.50. 


ICEHOTE 


Burlingame  Countr>-  Club  until  February  1st,  as 
their  own  home  has  been  rented  until  then, 

Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy,  who  has  been  traveling 
in  Europe,  is  expected  to  arrive  in  California  very 
shortly.  Mrs.  JIurphy  will  occupy  her  town  house 
on  Van  Ness  Avenue  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  George  Pope,  who  has  been  at  the  Plaza 
Hotel  in  New  York,  passed  the  Thanksgiving  holi- 
days with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Moseley  Taylor  of 
Boston,  who  has  lately  returned  from  Europe. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  will  occupy  their  town 
house  on  Pacific  Avenue  for  the  winter, 

Mrs.  Milo  Potter  and  her  daughter,  Mrs,  Desider 
Vecsei,  who  have  been  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
for  a  short  visit,  have  returned  to  Montecito. 

Mr.  J.  Sloat  Fassett  of  Elmira,  New  York,  and 
his  son,  Mr.  Newton  Crocker  Fassett,  after  making 
a  short  stay  in  San  Francisco,  sailed  for  the  Orient 
last  Thursday,  and  expect  to  be  there  for  several 
months.  Mr.  Newton  Fassett  is  a  grandson  of  the 
late  Judge  and  Mrs.  E,  B.  Crocker  of  Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Parker  Currier  have  returned 
to  San  Francisco  from  Europe  and  are  settled  at 
the  Fairmont   for  the  winter. 

Colonel  Sir  Frank  and  Lady  Popham  Young, 
who  have  lived  in  India  for  many  years,  are  visit- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Arthur  Bixby  in  Monte- 
cito. A  book  of  poems  by  Sir  Frank  is  now  being 
published    in    San   Francisco. 

Senator  Albert  Le  Jeune,  member  of  the  Bel- 
gian Parliament,  has  been  a  recent  visitor  to  San 
Francisco.  Last  week  Senator  Le  June  unveiled 
at  Stanford  University  the  statue  presented  by  the 
Belgian  government  to  the  university  in  recog- 
nition of  the  relief  and  reconstruction  work  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  and  his  associates. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  with  their  son, 
Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  have  left  Palo  Alto  for 
Washington,  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  will  return 
for  the  beginning  of  the  winter  quarter  at  Stan- 
ford, 

Colonel  William  Bannister,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Bannister  are  leaving  the  Presidio  very  shortly 
for  Milwaukee,  as  Colonel  Bannister  is  retiring 
from  active  service. 

Mrs.  Seagrave  Daly  of  London  with  her  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Marie  Daly,  and  her  son,  Mr.  Arthur 
Daly,  is  in  San  Francisco  for  the  winter. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Starr  Jordan  arrived  on 
the  President  Ctei'eland  on  December  14th.  They 
have  been  traveling  in  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 


At  the  St.  Francis. 
The  rains  have  not  dampened  the  spirits 
of  the  fashionable  folk  for  their  usual  Mon- 
day luncheon  parties  in  the  Garden  and  Fable 
Room  of  the  St.  Francis.  Mrs.  Walter  Filer 
was  hostess  in  the  Garden  to  Mrs,  Gerald 
Rathbone  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall.  Mrs. 
Charles  Templeton  Crocker  was  with  Miss 
Marjorie  Josselyn.  Another  group  included 
Mrs.  Robert  Hays  Smith,  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler 
Curran,  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron.  Mrs.  A. 
P.  Hotaling,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Lavina  Hotaling,  Mrs. 
Ritchie  Dunn  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair  were  to- 
gether. Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles,  Jr.,  had  a 
group  with  her  including  Mrs.  Ellsworth 
Wylie,  Mrs.  George  S.  Roraanovsky,  and  Miss 
Anne   Peters. 


Polo  at  Del  Monte. 

The  strong  feature  of  a  programme  of 
winter  sports  at  Del  Monte  will  be  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  polo  championship.  The  Pacific 
Coast  sub-committee  of  the  American  Polo 
Association  has  announced  that  the  title  tour- 
nament will  come  to  Del  Monte,  but  the  dates 
have  not  as  yet  been  determined.  There  will 
be  three  weeks  of  play  with  a  start  probably 
the  third  week  in  March.  Polo  is  going  to 
be  conducted  on  a  new  schedule  in  California 
this  winter,  with  the  clubs  playing  a  round 
robin  at  fields  of  each  club  and  finishing  with 
one  big  tournament  where  all  clubs  will  have 
play.  This  tournament,  which  takes  the  title 
cf  the  Pacific  Coast  Championship,  will  alter- 
nate yearly  between  the  north  and  south,  Del 
Monte  being  favored  with  the  award  of  the 
first  tournament. 

The  polo  season  will  open  at  Del  Monte 
shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year  and  will 
continue  right  on  through  until  the  fall. 

Golf,  as  usual,  will  figure  prominently. 
The  Del  Monte  and  Pebble  Beach  courses  are 
both  standard  and  championship  in  character 
and  the  scene  every  year  of  more  tourna- 
ments and  competitions  than  any  other  course 
in  the  country.  California  championships 
are  held  there  and  thousands  of  visiting 
golfers  get  an  opportunity'  of  coming  in  con- 
tact with   California  players. 


281  Geary  St.,  nr.  Powell 


Grandfather 
Clocks 

— It  is  the  ambition  of  most  every  one 
who  is  striving  to  make  their  dwelling 
a  real  home  to  be  the  possessor  of  one 
of  these  tall  and  stately  clocks.  We 
have  a  nice  assortment,  selling  up  to 
$850  and  some  as  reasonable  as  $175 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  cle*r 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chambeklain,  A.  M.,  Principml 
P.O.  Box  548,  Santa  Baibaxa,  Cal. 


Christmas 

and 

New   Year's 

DINNER    DANCES 

Good  old-fashion  Xmas  Dinner   with  vested 

choir    singing    Christmas    carols.       Dancing 

during  dinner.     December  25th. 

Jolly  New  Year  Celebration  December  3 1st. 

Frolic  starts  at  9  P.  M.     Dancing  'til  early 

mom.     Ernie    MiUiken's     U.    C.     Toddler 

Orchestra. 

Reservations  are  now  open. 

Phone  Lakeside  100. 

HotelOakland 

O  AKL  ANT  D-CAHFORNTI  A. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"AJl  that  woman  thinks  of  is  clothes." 
"From  all  appearances,  I  should  say  she  was 
practically  thoughtless^'" — Penn  State  Froth- 

Office  Boy — Say,  boss,  what  is  free  verse? 
Country  Editor — Poetry  clipped  from  the  ex- 
changes,  William. — Judge. 

"Do  you  think-  the  end  of  the  world  is 
near?"  "Well,  it's  nearer  than  ever  before." 
— Stevens  Tech.  Stone  Mill. 

Professor — Why  should  we  read  all  the  best 
of  the  present-day  literature?  B.  S. — So  we 
can  appreciate  the  p^ro^r^^.— Amherst  Lord 
Jeff. 

"What  time  do  you  want  me  to  be  back 
tonight?"  "Any  time  at  all,  my  dear,  pro- 
vided you  are  here  to  the  minute." — Paris 
Sans-Gene. 

Mother  (alarmed) — Why  do  you  keep  Jack 
in  suspense?  Why  don't  you  say  "yes"? 
Daughter  coolly — I'm  just  getting  even  with 
him. — Judge. 

Mrs.  X  (as  z-ery  fat  lady  passes) — What 
would  you  do.  sweetie,  if  I  were  to  get  as  fat 
as  that  ?  Mr.  X — Oh,  I  should  write  once  in 
a  while. — Life, 

Parent — Who  is  the  laziest  boy  in  your 
class,  Johnny  ?  Johnny — I  dunno.  Parent — 
I  should  think  you  would  know.  When  all 
the  other  children  are  industriously  writing  or 
studying  their  lessons,  who  is  it  that  sits  idly 
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Only  those  who  have  waited  their 
turn  to  tee  off  on  the  municipal 
golf  links  at  Lincoln  Park  realize 
how  urgently  San  Francisco  needs 
another  golf   course. 

On  the  Lincoln  Park  links  one 
cultivates  patience  while  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  cultivate  driving 
and  putting.  Is  there  a  more  con- 
gested course  anywhere  in  the 
United  States? 

To  accommodate  the  ever-in- 
creasing numbers  of  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls  who  want  to 
play  the  health-giving  game  that  all 
the  world  has  borrowed  from  Scot- 
land, the  city  of  San  Francisco  has 
laid  out  another  municipal  course. 

The  site  chosen  is  the  Lake  Mer- 
ced Rancho,  known  as  "the  golfer's 
stamping   ground.*   ' 

On  the  Lake  Merced  Rancho 
there  are  already  the  links  of  the 
San  Francisco  Golf  and  Country 
Club,  the  California  Club,  the  Lake 
Merced  Golf  Club,  and  the  Lakeside 
Club  of  the  Olympians  to  which 
they  are  now  adding  thirty-six 
holes. 

So  the  new  municipal  course  will 
be  in  good  golfing  company. 

For  this  Lake  Merced  course  the 
cityt,  through  the  Park  Commission, 
has  leased  170  acres  from  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company. 

Like  the  Lincoln  Park  course  the 
new  one  will  be  "sporty"  and  will 
have  a  magnificent  scenic  setting. 
Play  will  commence  there  next  sum- 
mer. 


SPEINC5  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 


in  his  seat  and  watches  the  rest,  instead  of 
working  himself?  Johnny — Teacher. — Los  An- 
geles Times. 

Doorman  at  Concert — My  dear  young  lady, 
you're  too  late.  The  singer  has  just  started 
and  if  I  opened  the  door  half  the  audience 
might  rush   out. — Stocliholm   Kasper. 

Tutor — Now  then.  Smith,  have  you  proved 
that  proposition  in  Euclid?  Student — Well, 
sir,  "proved"  a  strong  word,  but  I  can  say 
I've  rendered  it  highly  probable ! — London 
Humorist. 

"How  does  young  Johnson  stand  at  col- 
lege?" "Not  very  weU.  He's  all  right  in  his 
studies,  but  he  is  more  than  suspected  of 
cutting  football  games." — Boston  Evening 
Transcript. 

She  (with  newspaper) — Here's  another 
musical-comedy  girl  married  a  young  fellow 
who  was  just  left  a  fortune.  He — I  suppose 
those  singers  naturally  find  it  easy  to  pick  up 
an   heir. — Boston  Evening   Transcript. 

Jtiterviewer — And  what  made  you  take  up 
weight-lifting  as  a  profession?  Professor — 
Well,  I've  always  had  a  weakness  for  that 
sort  of  thing. — London  Windsor  Magazine. 

Director  of  $200,000-a-year  Child  Star — 
Now,   lissen,   Jimmy.      Ya   gotta   use  your  im- 


yuo  have  any  favor  to  extend 
your  loved  ones  none  would  be 
more  appreciated  than  placing 
your  valuable  papers,  etc  ,  in  a 
Safe  Deposit  Box,  where  after 
your  death  your  heirs  may  get 
same  without  any  trouble. 

Boxes  $4.00  a  Year 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 


-i&ination.  It's  th'  night  b'fore  Christmas — 
i;ee  ?  An'  you're  a  poor  kid  who  never  got  a 
present  in  your  life — see?  Look  at  that  toy 
auto  as  though  ya  really  wanted  it.  Put  some 
punch  in  it.     CAMERA  l—Li/e. 

The  Magician — I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you 
ire  poor,  with  a  wife  and  fourteen  children 
depending  on  you,  but  I  don't  see  what  per- 
<>nal  claim  you  have  on  me  for  charity.  The 
Mendicant — Well,  you  see,  mister,  if  it  hadn't 


been  for  the  love  potion  you  sold  my  old 
woman  I  might  never  have  been  married. — 
Punch, 

Sunday-School  Teacher — Who  beat  the 
Philistines,  Harry  ?  Harry — Don't  know, 
ma'am.  Teacher — Now,  Harry,  surely  you 
can  tell  me  who  beat  the  Philistines.  Harry 
— Well,  miss.  I  don't  take  no  interest  in  any 
league  below  the  first  and  second. — Pearson's 
IVeekly  (London). 


The  Catacombs  of  Cypress  Lawn 

Comparable  with  the  luxurious  tombs 
of  ancient  Egyptian  kings,  yet  within 
the  means  of  people  of  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. 

A  stone  edifice,  highly  artistic  in  ap- 
pearance, containing  a  magnificent 
chapel.  Eleven  Tomb  Rooms,  425 
Crypts. 

Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery 
Association 


Pbone  Douglas  4772 


995  Market  St. 


KING 
COAL 


High  in  Heat  Units 
Lo'w  in  Asb 

FOR  8ALE  BY  ALL  DEALKRS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Office 

BXCHANOB  BLOCK 


San  Franclteo 


Wholesale    Only 


MACEDONIAS 


Specisly  Made  to 
Order  frrm  the 
Fmest  Imported 
Turkish  Tobacco 


Monogramed  to 
Your  Idea 


Aristocratic  in  Aroma 
and  Appearance 

Call,  Phone  or  Write 


The  Macedonia  Tobacco   Co. 


Phone  Sutter  4483 
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WESTERN  ASBESTOS  MAGNESIA  CO. 

INSULATING  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 


Asbestos  and  Composition  Roofings 

Asbestos  and  Asphalt  Slate  Surfaced  Shiogles  and  Roofing 

Magnesia  and  Asbestos  Pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings 

Cold  Storage  Insulation 

Sectional  Expansion  Paving  Joint 

"Linofelt"    Sound  Deadener 

Mastic  and  Magnesite  Floorings 

Wall  Board 

Celotex  Insulating  Lumber 

Cork  Pipe  Covering,  Board  cind  Granulated  Cork 


21-29  SOUTH  PARK,  BETWEEN  2nd  and  3rd  STREETS 

Telephone  Douglas  3860  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NOTE  —We  employ  a  force  of  Skilled  Workmen  and  Con- 
tract for  the  Application  of  our  Coverings,  Roofings,  Cold  Storage 
Insulations,  Waterproofing  and  Mastic  Flooring. 
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is  all  there,  and  safe.    You  will  enjoy  it  more  in  your 
home,  with  your  family  safe,  than  at  your  neighbor's 


rewards.     And  if  any,  then  all.     And  if  all,  then  each 
in    proportion    to    the    values    he    produces.      Senator 


who  has  taken  you  into  his  house  because  you  burned  Brookhart  should  not,  for  example,  overlook  the  trans- 


yours.  When  Christmas  is  over,  get  rid  of  the  tree 
before  it  dries  to  a  torch.  In  England  it  is  said  that 
Christmas  trees  standing  after  New  Year's  bring  bad 
luck.  Probably  the  superstition  embodies  a  lesson  of 
experience,  as  many  superstitions  and  folkways  do. 
"Never  walk  under  a  ladder"  is  good  advice — it  may 
fall  on  you.  Never  let  a  Christmas  tree  stand  after 
New  Year's;  or  until  New  Year's — it  may  take  fire 
and  set  your  family  on  the  street.  These  warnings  are 
suggested  by  the  National  Board  of  Underwriters, 
whose  business  it  is  to  understand  the  causes  of  fires 
and  reduce  their  number;   wherein  again  we  see  that 


portation  men,  who  do  not  produce  things,  but  who  do 
produce  values,  by  getting  the  things  others  produce 
from  the  places  where  they  are  made  to  the  places 
where  they  are  wanted — for  things  are  never  produced, 
in  commercial  volume,  at  the  point  where  they  ■  are 
consumed.  And  so  we  should  subsidize  the  butcher  boy 
that  used  to  bring  the  porterhouse  and  now  brings  the 
hamburg,  and  the  bakery  wagon  driver  that  used  to 
bring  the  bread  and  cake  and  now  brings  the  bread. 
We  should  subsidize  all  the  street-car  conductors,  who 
transport  our  nickels  from  us  to  the  corporations  that 
need  them,  and  we  should  subsidize  the  motormen  that 


great  social  dynamo,  the  hope  of  private  profit,  working '  transport  us  from  where  we  are  to  where  we  wish  we 


A  Sane  Christinas. 

If  you  are  going  to  play  Santa  Claus  this  Christmas, 
don't  put  off  the  preparation  of  your  costume  and 
make-up  till  the  last  minute,  go  up  in  the  attic  and  make 
your  whiskers  of  cotton,  or  flax,  and  then  drag  them 
across  a  candle  flame,  reaching  for  little  Willie's  tin 
locomotive  high  on  the  tree.  True,  it  is  often  done, 
but  it  is  not  often  repeated  by  the  same  person ;  it  has 
been  found  that  Christmas  cheer  can  not  be  materially 
augmented  that  way.  If  you  are  going  to  set  up  a 
Christmas  tree,  do  it  properly.  Make  a  job  of  it. 
Brace  it.  If  you  don't  understand  what  a  brace  is,  look 
it  up  in  the  dictionary,  and  if  you  don't  see  its  appli- 
cation, use  a  heavy  box,  or  get  a  carpenter.  It  is  better 
to  go  to  a  little  trouble  with  a  Christmas  tree  than  a 
great  deal  of  it  with  a  burning  house  or  a  mutilated 
child.  And  having  set  up  the  tree,  don't  bedeck  it  with 
various  kinds  of  fancy  kindling;  put  the  kindling  in 
the  fireplace,  and  ornament  the  tree  with  things  that 
will  not  ignite.  You  can  get  plenty  of  flake  asbestos, 
metal  tinsel,  and  mica,  and  it  makes  good  frost  and 
snow.  And  don't  use  candles.  They  are  beautiful,  but 
diflicult  to  attach  securely,  and  are  never  safe  even 
when  well  attached.  One  open  flame  in  a  living  room 
is  bad  enough — thirty  or  forty  on  a  tree  hung  with 
presents  that  love  is  eager  to  distribute  and  for  which 
little  hearts  are  expectantly  waiting,  is  foolishness.  A 
line  of  small  electric  lights  of  different  colors  may  be 
almost  as  beautiful,  and  it  is  much  cheaper  than  a  line 
of  trained  nurses  trying  to  save  a  life,  or  a  young  face 
from  disfigurement.  Don't  make  snow  of  cotton.  When 
it  catches  fire  it  does  not  in  the  least  resemble  snow. 


for  the.  general  benefit.  Observe  these  little  admo- 
nitions, and  if  your  life  is  reasonably  clear  of  sin  and 
debt,  and  you  are  on  good  terms  with  your  relations 
and  your  banker,  you  will  probably  enjoy  a  Merry 
Christmas. 


Subsidies  for  All. 

The  reformation  of  the  United  States  has  begun.  It  is 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  application  of  subsidies.  .Sen- 
ator Brookhart,  the  newly-chosen  radical  messiah  from 
Iowa,  brings  in  an  amendment  to  the  shipping  bill  to 
pay  subsidies  to  "producers,  industrial  and  agricultural." 
These  are  to  be  in  addition  to  the  protection  already 
granted  them  by  our  latest  tariff  monstrosity,  and  in 
addition  to  the  subsidies  to  be  granted  shipping,  if  any 
there  shall  be.  The  proposal  in  the  Iowa  senator's 
scheme  is  to  base  the  aids  to  production  on  the  fact  of 
export  in  a  subsidized  American  bottom.  We  can  not 
tell,  because  we  are  not  in  his  confidence,  whether  his 
purpose  is  to  make  the  shipping  bill  palatable  to  the 
farmers,  or  unpalatable  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  but  it 
seems  more  likely  that  it  is  in  sincere  and  serious  pur- 
suit of  the  radical  ideal  of  making  everything  dependent 
on  the  government  in  order  to  reach  the  Russian  mil- 
lennium in  which  everything  is  done  socially  instead  of 
individually — a  position  so  advanced  that  the  Russians 
began  their  retreat  from  it  eighteen  months  ago  in  order 
to  escape  starvation. 

The  Brookhart  proposal  was  bound  to  come.  It  is  in 
accord  with  the  principle  of  governmental  assistance. 
But  if  it  is  to  be  consistently  advocated  by  the  reforma- 
tionists  it  ought  to  be  trued  up  and  made  consistent 
with  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  there  should  be 
some  better  understanding  of  the  term  production  than 
that  with  which  the  social  millennialists  appear  to  be 
equipped.  And  in  the  second  place,  no  class  of  producer 
should  be  discriminated  against. 

The  production  in  which  society  is  interested  is  the 
production  of  values,  rather  than  the  production  of 
things.  Value  is  a  term  over  which  endless  disputes 
have  raged,  and  will.  But  it  may  properly  be  con- 
ceived, without  strain  on  the  intellect,  as  a  contribution 
to  welfare.  And  it  is  a  matter  altogether  subjective, 
altogether  of  relationship;  relativity,  perhaps.  It  de- 
pends, not  on  the  thing  itself,  but  on  the  relation  be- 
tween the  thing  and  the  condition  of  the  user  or  con- 
sumer. Dinner  to  a  hungry  man  is  valuable,  but  an- 
other dinner,  just  after  he  has  eaten  one,  has  no  value 
to  him  at  all.  It  is,  in  that  place  and  at  that  time,  over- 
production. And  therefore  value  is  largely  a  matter  of 
timeliness  and  of  geographical  position,  and  of  posses- 
sion by  the  persons  having  use  for  the  object  evaluated: 


were;  or  from  our  homes,  where  we  have  little  value 
to  society,  to  the  shop  or  office  where  the  optimist  that 
hires  us  hopes  we  may  have  more.  We  should  subsi- 
dize the  man  that  has  a  valuable  thought,  for  of  all 
valuable  things  thoughts  are  likely  to  have  the  largest 
values.  A  small  commission  of  about  a  hundred 
thousand  omniscient  philosophers  should  be  able  readily 
to  distinguish  the  valuable  thoughts  from  the  worthless 
ones. 

Under  any  consistent  scheme  of  subsidization  we 
should  subsidize  mothers,  for  they  are  producers,  but 
we  should  only  subsidize  mothers  of  valuable  men.  Of 
course,  this  involves  waiting  until  the  men  are  dead, 
and  then  appraising  them.  There  is  no  use  subsidizing 
the  mother  of  a  criminal — she  has  done  nothing  to  de- 
serve it;  she  has  not  produced  value,  but  destruction. 
The  appraisal  of  the  valuable  men,  in  order  to  subsidize 
the  mothers,  if  still  living,  in  proportion  to  the  values 
they  have  produced,  should  be  an  easy  task  for  another 
omniscient  millennial  commission.  And  then  there  are 
the  fathers.  And  the  dentists  and  the  doctors  and  the 
actors,  good  and  bad.  There  would  be  plenty  of  work 
for  commissions.  There  could  be  one  for  evaluating 
works  of  art;  as,  for  example,  paintings.  The  acade- 
micians, and  the  impressionists,  and  the  Barbizohians, 
and  the  post-impressionists,  and  the  pre-Raphaelites  and 
the  cubists  and  the  futurists  and  the  neo-futurists  could 
all  be  represented,  and  we  could  give  them  six-ounce 
gloves,  get  the  four-round  limit  raised,  and  let  them 
go  to  it.  Then  there  is  music.  How  valuable  is  that? 
An  aria  sung  by  Calve  is  valuable  to  those  that  like  it, 
but  how  about  the  same  sung  by  Gadski?  Ask  the 
American  Legion  at  Los  Angeles,  which  did  not  wish 
to  hear  her  at  all.  If  Calve  were  to  be  subsidized, 
should  Gadski  be  ?  Of  course,  an  omniscient  millennial 
commission  should  be  able  to  decide  a  little  thing  like 
that  ofif-hand,  and  satisfy  everybody  the  first  time.  And 
then  there  are  the  poets.  We  can  think  of  some  who, 
on  the  basis  of  subsidizing  producers  according  to  the 
values  they  have  produced,  might  be  entitled  to  sub- 
sidies, but  they  are  almost  all  dead.  And  to  go  from 
the  sublime  to  the  merely  useful  and  valuable,  there  is 
the  garbage  man.  Now,  he  does  not  produce  any  ma- 
terial thing.  Neither  does  he  take  things  produced  by 
others  from  the  point  of  production  to  the  point  of  use 
and  consumption.  His  processes  are  the  reverse  of 
that.  He  takes  things  from  the  place  where  they  have 
been  used  to  some  other  place,  and  we  none  of  us  care 
where,  just  so  he  gets  them  out  of  the  back  yard. 
Isn't  he  to  be  subsidized,  if  all  the  rests  of  us  are? 
.And  we  will  all  admit  being  valuable  and  therefore  all 
entitled  to  subsidies.     If  mothers,  then  fathers.     If  mu- 
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sicians   and   painters,    then   editors   and   car    washers. 
There  is  no  logical  limit. 

And  have  the  subsidizers  duly  considered  whence  the 
subsidies  are  to  be  derived?  If  all  the  people  are  to  be 
subsidized  there  is  but  one  source  of  the  necessary 
revenue,  and  that  is  all  the  people.  Under  any  logical 
development  of  the  subsidy  system  of  bringing  on  the 
millennial  dawn  and  guaranteeing  human  happiness,  all 
the  people  should  pay  subsidies  to  one  another.  They 
would  then  approximate  the  fortunate  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  who,  it  will  be  recalled, 
prosper  greatly  by  taking  in  one  another's  washing. 
They  have  learned  the  real  secret  of  national  happi- 
ness. Senator  Brookhart  and  other  uplifters  of  his 
type  should  go  there  and  see  their  theories  in  operation 
in  their  logical  completeness.  That  is  what  the  Italian 
socialists  did  in  the  case  of  Russian  communism: 
they  went,  or  sent,  there  and  looked  at  it.  And 
Fascisma  followed.  We  should  not  expect  any  similar 
result  from  a  study  of  the  industrial  system  of  the 
Scilly  Isles  on  the  part  of  Senator  Brookhart  and  his 
disciples.  But  we  should  like  to  know  where  those  in- 
defatigable laundrymen  and  laundresses  get  the  money 

to  buy  the  soap. 

> 

Schools  and  Economy. 

California  appears  to  be  about  to  "take  profits"  on 
the  adoption  of  the  budget  amendment  to  the  Consti 
tution,  and  the  election  of  Friend  William  Richardson 
to  the  governorship.  The  governor-elect  announces 
that  he  will  submit,  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
coming  legislative  session,  a  budget  for  the  next  bien 
nial  period  aggregating  $79,000,000,  or  about  $12,000,- 
000  less  than  the  appropriations  made  in  1921  for  the 
present  biennial  period.  This  is  a  very  good  start, 
creditable  to  the  disposition  and  abilities  of  the  gov- 
ernor-elect, and  encouraging  to  the  hope  that  even 
greater  cuts  may  be  made.  Our  state  government  has 
taken  on  too  many  functions,  set  up  too  many  bureaus 
to  do  for  the  individual  what  the  individual  should  be 
doing  for  himself,  and  would  be  doing  for  himself  if 
professional  law-makers  did  not  see  personal  profit  in 
the  multiplication  of  laws  and  commissions  and  jobs. 
It  is  not  the  will  of  the  majority  that  our  political  in- 
stitutions should  develop  this  way;  still  less  is  it  that 
of  the  conscious  taxpayer.  If  there  is  a  demand  for 
such  institutions  from  other  than  political  sources  it 
comes  from  small  and  noisy  minorities  of  idealists  and 
sentimentalists,  usually  persons  who  pay  no  taxes  di- 
rectly and  suppose  they  have  nothing  tp  lose,  and  who 
burn  with  the  desire  to  reform  the  world  through  pa- 
ternalistic inventions,  often  German  in  origin,  and 
always  distinctively  socialistic  in  spirit,  tending  toward 
that  heaven  where  life  will  be  equalized  by  taking  the 
money  from  those  that  earned  it  and  giving  it  to  those 
that  did  not.  It  is  no  wonder  Bernard  Shaw  has  said 
that  the  idealists  are  ruining  the  world. 

This  artfully  accelerated  drift  toward  paternalism  is 
most  apparent  in  the  expansion  of  the  activities  of  the 
schools.  It  is  an  expansion  no  one  seems  to  have  had 
the  courage  to  oppose,  because  a  sacred  quality  has  at- 
tached to  the  whole  subject  of  education  in  this  country, 
and  what  is  imbued  by  the  popular  imagination  with 
the  quality  of  sanctity  can  never  afterward  receive 
rational  analysis  except  by  the  most  irreverent. 
Democracy  is  supposed  to  rest  on  education,  and  to  a 
large  extent  it  does,  and  so,  to  suggest  any  restriction 
of  educational  development,  no  matter  how  useless  such 
development  might  be,  no  matter  how  far  out  of  line 
with  the  real  spirit  of  democracy,  almost  takes  on  the 
aspect  of  treason.  Many  of  the  school  men  themselves, 
eager  to  expand  their  industry  and  inflate  their  profes- 
sional importance,  have  lent  themselves  to  the  promo- 
tion of  every  fad  that  came  along  and  was  supposed  or 
claimed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  and  the 
school  system.  At  any  rate,  if  any  influential  school 
man  has  stood  up  and  fought  to  defend  the  public  and 
the  schools  themselves  from  the  undue  and  irrational 
expansion  of  school  activities  we  do  not  now  recall  his 
name — and  if  any  there  be  we  should  like  to  be  reminded 
of  him.  We  have  been  egregiously  "sold"  on  all  sorts 
of  fads  that  were  not  essential  and  not  even  helpful  to 
the  development  of  American  character — which  is 
what  schools  are  for.  We  have  gone  to  seed  in  the 
matter  of  kindergartens,  cookery,  athletics,  millinery; 
and  household  economics,  once  taught  in  the  household 
by  the  mother,  who  understood  about  it  because  she 
had  to  piactice  it  instead  of  drawing  materials  from  the 
school   department   at   the   expense   of   the   taxpayers. 

.K  St;   ;  law  now  requires  that  twenty  minutes  out  of 


the  school  day  be  devoted  to  athletics,  and  this  is  done 
under  the  instruction  of  high-salaried  athletic  directors; 
whereas  a  few  minutes  of  classroom  calisthenics,  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  led  by  the  regular  grade  teacher, 
once  sufficed  to  promote  circulation,  and  aeration  of 
the  limgs,  and  keep  the  pupils  in  health  as  far  as  such 
exercises  could  do  it — but  it  was  not  sufiTciently  ex- 
pensive to  suit  the  faddists.  Twenty  minutes  a  day 
may  not  seem  much  to  devote  athletics;  but  a  rather 
significant  fact  in  relation  to  it  is  that  no  law  devotes 
twenty  minutes  a  day  to  spelling.  And  then  there  is 
story  telling.  Of  course  there  must  be  specialists  to 
teach  that — drawing  more  salaries.  The  fads  and 
frills  cost  like  sin,  and  are  no  part  of  such  education 
as  the  public  ought  to  be  taxed  to  supply.  And  they  all 
involve,  for  their  coordination  and  control,  heavy  ad- 
ditions to  the  "overhead"  in  the  form  of  swollen  office 
forces.  These  things  are  no  part  of  the  "rights  of 
childhood."  Childhood,  in  the  American  conception 
and  habit,  has  a  right  to  a  little  freedom  for  its  own 
spontaneous  development.  If  the  faddists  extend  their 
system  much  farther,  American  childhood  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  sort  of  regimented  state  slavery  that  causes 
so  many  child  suicides  in  Germany. 

Our  school  buildings  now  involve  the  most  expensive 
construction  and  the  most  intricate  architecture.  They 
must  have  assembly  halls  and  kitchens  and  gymnasiums 
and  laboratories,  even  in  the  grade  schools — all  very 
well  if  the  funds  available  were  limitless,  but  they  are 
not,  and  when  those  we  are  able  to  devote  to  the  schools 
are  eaten  up  providing  for  things  that  do  not  properly 
come  into  the  picture  of  education,  but  are  mere  ex- 
pensive socialistic  appendages  to  it,  calling  for  more 
and  more  housing  and  professional  staffing,  there  is  less 
and  less  to  apply  to  providing  every  child  with  rudi- 
mentary instruction  in  fundamental  and  disciplinary 
subjects,  in  suitable  buildings,  and  we  find  ourselves 
forced  into  heavier  and  heavier  bond  issues  and  more 
taxes  to  meet  interest  and  sinking  funds,  while  the 
system  presents  the  distressing  spectacle  of  part-time 
classes  for  lack  of  accommodation ;  and  all  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  most  of  our  cities  the  population  to 
share  the  tax  burden  is  increasing  and  should  by  that 
increase  be  able  to  carry  the  legitimate  costs  of  keeping 
plant  and  staff  up  to  requirements. 

It  is  for  such  reasons,  in  general,  that  the  state  treas- 
ury, which  pays  about  48  per  cent,  of  the  costs  of 
maintaining  our  schools,  besides  providing  for  the  uni- 
versity, is  called  upon  to  increase  its  disbursements  for 
this  object  by  $7,000,000  for  the  next  two  years.  It  is 
altogether  too  much.  No  one  could  reasonably  question 
the  demand  if  only  the  essentials  of  education  were 
being  supplied,  with  due  provision  for  upkeep  and  re- 
placement of  plant  when  necessary.  But  when  it  is 
evident  that  a  large  percentage  of  what  the  taxpayers 
contribute  to  education  is  squandered  on  frills  and  foibles, 
on  cooking  and  folk  dancing  and  bonnet  designing  and 
higher  athletic  direction,  and  a  lot  of  fads  of  that  sort, 
to  the  neglect  of  scholarship,  we  recognize  the  stigmata 
of  perversion  and  the  waste  of  political  work-making. 
Here  is  a  field  in  which  Governor-elect  Richardson  can 
force  retrenchment,  in  the  further  execution  of  his  pre- 
election pledges.  He  should  go  at  it  with  an  axe  and 
an  easy  conscience.  Those  that  understand  will  not 
criticize,  and  those  that  pay  will  not  condemn.  There 
will  be  a  howl,  of  course,  from  some  of  the  self-seeking 
professional  specialists.  But  in  such  a  juncture  it  is 
well  to  remember  Carlyle's  admonition — "Get  it  done 
and  let  them  howl." 


How  Federal  Disbursements  Grow. 

Led  by  the  orgajiized  pacifists  of  the  country,  many 
of  our  newspapers  and  public  men  seem  to  imagine 
that  militarism  is  the  great  tax-eater.  The  statistics 
make  an  impressive  showing  because  the  calculators 
pack  into  them  the  pensions.  Veterans'  Bureau  expendi- 
tures and  the  non-military  activities  of  the  army,  in- 
cluding the  rivers  and  harbors  work,  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  like  subjects.  The  new  budget  shows  that  the 
operations  of  the  army  for  the  national  defense  are  to 
cost  $256,552,887  and  those  of  the  navy  for  the  national 
defense  $289,880,993 ;  a  total  of  $546,433,880,  or  about 
two-thirds  of  the  combined  Veterans'  Bureau  and  Pen- 
sion Bureau  disbursements.  Actually  the  total  sum  is 
only  a  little  greater  than  the  Veterans'  Bureau  alone 
will  disburse. 

Any  one  that  will  study  the  President's  budget 
message  and  the  accompanying  budget  presented  to 
Congress  early  this  month  must  be  impressed  by  the 
vivid  manner  in  which  the  country's  fiscal  condition  is 


pictured.  But  the  student  must  be  alarmed  when  he 
examines  the  restrained  phrases  of  our  chief  executive 
and  analyzes  the  charges  that  are  imposed  upon  the 
treasury. 

The  sources  of  our  revenue,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  expended,  have  been  revolutionized  since 
1917.  We  are  getting  the  bulk  of  our  income  from 
sources  then  untouched,  and  we  expend  most  of  it  for 
purposes  new  in  the  category  of  government  obliga- 
tions. The  graphic  charts  presented  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  show  that  the  average  dollar  of  revenue  flowing 
into  the  treasury  is  made  of  72.1  cents  of  internal  reve- 
nue receipts,  12.7  cents  of  customs  receipts,  and  15.2 
cents  of  miscellaneous  receipts.  From  income  and 
profits  taxes  alone  come  44.6  cents,  and  from  miscel- 
laneous internal  revenue  taxes  27.5  cents.  The  income 
and  profits  taxes  are  relatively  new,  and  they  are  the 
largest  source  of  revenue.  The  15.2  cents  of  miscel- 
laneous revenues  includes  6.9  cents  from  interest,  pre- 
mium, and  discount,  and  8.3  cents  from  "other  receipts," 
including  royalties  on  coal  and  oil  lands,  sales  of  public 
lands  and  similar  subjects. 


Then  we  find  that  the  average  dollar  to  be  expended 
by  the  government  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1st  next  is  to  be  divided  among  the  services  as  follows: 
General  functions,  2.8  cents;  military  functions,  32.7 
cents;  civil  functions,  27.3  cents;  non-functional  opera- 
tions, including  interest  on  the  public  debt  and  debt 
retirements  as  the  chief  items,  37.2  cents. 

But  even  this  showing  is  not  quite  accurate,  for  the 
figure  of  32.7  cents  for  military  functions  includes  19.2 
cents  for  military  pensions,  retirement  pay,  annuities, 
world  war  allowances  and  life  insurance  claims,  leaving 
only  13.5  cents  for  actual  national  defense.  This  analy- 
sis will  be  a  sad  blow  to  some  of  our  working  pacifists 
that  have  been  raising  statistical  hobgoblins  on  the  sub- 
ject. Of  the  27.3  cents  to  be  expended  for  civil  func- 
tions, 1.4  cents  goes  for  promotion,  regulation,  and 
operation  of  marine  transportation;  1S.5  cents  for  postal 
service;  4.4  cents  for  public  works,  and  but  6  cents  for 
other  civil  functions.  The  largest  single  classification 
in  the  list  is  37.2  cents  for  what  are  called  non-func- 
tional operations.  Public  debt  retirements  will  take  9.2 
cents  of  this  and  interest  on  the  public  debt  25.2  cents, 
or  a  total  of  34.4  cents  for  public  debt  charges;  and  1.8 
cents  represents  the  handling  of  trust  moneys,  includ- 
ing the  Indian  funds. 

The  departments  and  independent  boards,  bureaus, 
and  commissions  that  will  expend  the  money,  and  the 
amounts  they  will  expend,  follow :  The  Veterans'  Bu- 
reau will  require  12.2  cents  of  every  Federal  dollar; 
Department  of  Agriculture,  4.1  cents;  Department  of 
Commerce,  0.5  cents;  Department  of  the  Interior,  8.5 
cents  (largely  due  to  civil  war  pension  payments) ;  De- 
partment of  Justice,  0.5  cents;  Department  of  Labor, 
0.2  cents;  Navy  Department,  8.5  cents;  War  Depart- 
ment, 8.4  cents;  Postoffice  Department,  15.5  cents;  State 
Department,  0.4  cents;  Treasury  Department,  39.3 
cents;  District  of  Columbia,  0.6  cents,  and  legislative 
branch  and  independent  establishments,  1.3  cents. 

Glancing  over  the  functional  totals,  one  observes  that 
almost  half  the  budget  is  composed  of  three  classes  of 
expenditure,  all  created  since  1917.  The  largest  of 
these  is  $950,000,000  for  interest  on  the  public  debt; 
next  comes  approximately  half  a  billion  dollars  for  the 
Veterans'  Bureau;  and  third,  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars for  public  roads.      

"Can  there  be  any  reasonable  expectation  of  further 
reduction  in  goverimiental  expenditures  in  the  near 
future?"  asks  the  President.  He  points  out  that  "ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  taxes  collected  go  to  pay 
certain  fixed  charges  over  the  expenditures  of  which 
there  can  be  exercised  little  or  no  administrative  con- 
trol. The  interest  on  the  public  debt,  the  chief  of  the 
fixed  charges,  must  be  paid.  This  will  be  $950,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1924,  constituting  nearly  one-third  of 
the  total  expenditure  of  the  government.  Among  these 
are  also  certain  permanent  and  indefinite  appropriations 
for  various  purposes  and  certain  large  annual  appro- 
priations sanctioned  by  law  and  public  opinion." 

Obviously  the  President  was  referring  to  pensions 
and  that  form  of  pension  and  gratuity  expended  by  the 
Veterans'  Bureau.  This  bureau  will  disburse  consider- 
ably more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  The  budget  asks  $253,000,000  for  pensions, 
chiefly  civil  war,  for  the  year,  a  slight  advance  over 
the  current  year,  but  not  quite  so  much  as  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30th  last. 

Put  another  way,  we  are  now  giving  gratuities  as  a 
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result  of  previous  wars  to  veterans  and  their  dependents  laws.  The  national  defense  must  be  absolved  from 
aggregating  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  charges  of  tax-gouging.  The  trouble  is  in  the  other  de- 
or  just  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  cost  of  adminis-  partments.  But  it  is  a  grave  trouble,  which  manifests 
tering  this  government  prior  to  1917.  PubUc  attention  no  dechne  with  the  years, 
has  been  concentrated  largely  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years  on  payments  to  the  disabled  of  the  great  war 
through  the  Veterans'  Bureau.  But  while  public  atten- 
tion has  been  so  diverted  the  civil  war  and  Spanish  war 
pension  advocates  have  been  progressively  piling  new 
pension  charges  on  us.  Back  in  1883,  when  we  were 
paying  $65,000,000  a  year  for  pensions,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  peak  of  this  charge  had  been  reached.  When 
the  pension  charge  had  increased  to  more  than  $160,- 
000,000  a  year  we  were  told  that  tliat  was  the  end.  It 
has  been  going  forward  steadily  since  then  and  the 
figure  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  was  $260,000,000. 


VOICES  FROM  THE  PRESS. 


Editorial  Notes. 

It  is  an  imperfect  world  and  one  in  which  the  good 
need  be  as  wise  as  serpents.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
use  a  man  like  Burns  in  order  to  protect  the  country 
from  a  man  like  Gompers. 


In  enforcing  the  Wright  Act  it  is  to  be  hoped  Chief 
O'Brien  will  remember  that  its  advocates  loudly  de 
clared  before  election  it  would  call  for  no  increase  of 
the  police  force.    Let  us  see  if  it  does. 


And  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  President's 
message  containing  these  words  of  warning  the  House, 
on  motion  of  Representative  Fuller,  suspended  the  rules 
and  passed  without  debate  a  bill  which  had  passed  the 
Senate  making  a  revolutionary  increase  in  civil  war 
pensions. 

This  bill  raises  to  $72  a  month  the  pensions  of  civil 
war  veterans  of  ninety  days'  service  and  Mexican  war 
veterans  of  sixty  days'  service.  The  basis  is  ninety 
days'  service  and  sixty  days'  service,  and  not  the  dis- 
ability required  in  the  pension  laws  up  to  1907,  when 
the  first  so-called  service  pension  was  put  through. 
When  some  five  or  six  years  ago  the  service  pension 
was  raised  to  a  basis  of  $1  a  day  or  $30  a  month  the 
country  thought  we  had  gone  pretty  far. 

But  this  isn't  the  only  revolutionary  thing  in  the  bill. 
Section  2  advances  to  June  27,  1915,  what  is  known  as 
the  "widow's  date."  In  earlier  pension  legislation  Con- 
gress tried  to  break  up  the  practice  of  young  girls 
marrying  decrepit  veterans  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
widow's  pension  at  an  early  date  thereafter.  Earlier 
legislation  had  fixed  the  "widow's  date"  in  the  'seven- 
ties. A  few  years  ago  it  was  raised  to  1907.  Now  it 
has  advanced  to  1915,  with  the  further  extraordinary 
provision  that  a  widow  who  married  a  veteran  after 
June  27,  1915,  and  who  "after  said  date  shall  have 
lived  and  cohabited  with  the  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine 
for  at  least  two  years  and  continuing  until  his  death," 
shall  likewise  be  pensioned,  precisely  as  if  the  marriage 
had  been  prior  to  the  date,  at  the  new  established 
widow's  rate  of  $50  a  month. 

The  recent  annual  report  of  the  Pension  Bureau 
shows  that  there  were  on  the  roll  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  June  30th  last  547,016  pensioners,  classified 
as  follows :  Civil  war  veterans,  193,881 ;  widows,  minor 
children,  and  dependents  of  civil  war  veterans,  272,194 
war  of  1812  widows,  49;  Mexican  war  soldiers,  73; 
Mexican  war  widows,  1878 ;  Indian  war  soldiers,  3867 ; 
Indian  war  widows,  2748 ;  Spanish  war  soldiers,  44,965 ; 
Spanish  war  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependents, 
9198.  The  total  soldiers  pensioned  and  living  are 
256,828,  but  there  are  282,965  widows,  2106  minor  chil- 
dren, 927  helpless  children,  4100  dependents,  and  90 
nurses.  But  the  President  manifestly  has  given  up 
hope  of  making  any  savings  in  expenditures  of  this 
character.  

In  1909  the  expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture were  about  $13,000,000  a  year.  By  1912  they 
had  risen  to  something  just  short  of  $20,000,000.  This 
year  $154,000,000  is  asked  for  that  department,  but  of 
this  $100,000,000  is  for  public  roads  expenditures.  Thus 
the  comparable  figures  are  the  $20,000,000  of  1912 
against  the  $54,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1924. 

Has  the  farmer  or  has  the  country  received  a  com- 
pensating benefit  for  this  tremendous  percentage  in- 
crease? 

The  President  plainly  has  in  mind  also  good  road  ex- 
penditures. This  was  not  the  subject  of  Federal  appro- 
priations to  any  considerable  degree  until  the  fiscal  year 
1918,  when  the  first  appropriations  under  the  new  Fed- 
eral cooperative  road  law  entailed  the  expenditure  of 
$843,474.  The  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  years  fol- 
low: 1919,  $3,665,694;  1920,  $24,555,180;  1921,  $62,- 
498,203;  this  year  it  is  $75,000,000  approximately,  and 
now  $100,000,000  is  asked  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
1924. 

Go  through  the  detailed  appropriations  proposed  by 
the  budget  for  practically  all  the  departments  and  you 
will  find  large  increases,  but  they  are  more  notable  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  than  anywhere  else,  save 
in  the  treasury,  where  the  increase  is  accounted  for  by 
the  necessary  enlargement  of  the  personnel  connected 
with  the   administration  of  the   new   internal   revenue 


If  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  popular  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Pierce  Butler  is  likely  to 
be  one.  Most  of  the  United  States,  until  it  forgets  all 
about  him,  is  going  to  "love  him  for  the  enemies  he 
has  made."  

A  Japanese  official  is  quoted  by  David  Starr  Jordan 
to  the  effect  that  the  $400,000,000  spent  on  the  Siberian 
forces  of  occupation  would  have  rebuilt  Tokio  as  a 
modern  city.  If  that  is  what  they  would  have  done 
with  the  money  it  is  a  good  thing  they  wasted  it  in 
Siberia.  , 

The  dispute  between  Russia,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia 
and  Finland  about  reduction  of  armaments,  and  the 
difficulties  they  are  having  to  determine  just  how  large 
Poland's  army  is,  would  indicate  that  the  self-deter- 
mined new  nations  are  carrying  concealed  weapons 
just  like  the  old  ones. 

Keep  your  eye  on  Ismet  Pasha.  He  says  he  will  not 
consent  to  have  the  League  of  Nations  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  minority  populations  in  Turkey,  for  it 
would  encourage  those  minorities  to  appeal  to  an  out- 
side agency,  and  enable  the  foreign  powers  to  continue 
their  interference  in  Turkish  affairs.  It  would,  he  says, 
"result  in  the  exploitation  of  minorities  for  political 
ends  under  the  lying  cloak  of  humanitarianism."  He 
says  the  Turks  have  always  been  able  to  get  along  with 
other  nationals  when  those  nationals  keep  out  of  politics 
and  are  not  stirred  up  by  outside  influences.  That  may 
not  be  a  welcome  statement  to  the  sentimentalists,  but  it 
does  seem  to  have  a  measure  of  sense  in  it,  and  some 
rough  correspondence  with  the  truth. 


NORTH  AMERICA  AND  LIQUOR. 
(Manchester  Guardian.) 
The  North  American  continent  is  clearly  in  sad  dif- 
ficulties Unabashed  smuggling  of  liquor  from  Canada  to  her 
nominally  bone  dry"  neighbor  goes  on  with  the  connivance 
or  at  least  the  apathy,  of  Canadian  authorities.  The  Toronto 
correspondent  of  the  Times  writes  that  cargoes  of  liquor  are 
being  openly  loaded  at  Canadian  ports  for  transport  to  the 
states.  A  new  sort  of  desperado,  with  a  swift  and  capacious 
motor  launch,  makes  a  fortune  that  Flint  or  Silver  might  have 
envied  in  the  rather  mean  adventure  of  transporting  drink 
across  the  Great  Lakes.  The  root  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the 
fact  that  m  this  matter  Canada  is  divided ;  and  unless,  where 
smuggling  will  pay,  it  is  possible  .to  get  a  common  policy  over 
all  the  area  concerned,  the  effect  of  local  restrictions  is  apt 
to  be  a  multiplication  of  law-breakers.     On  the  North  Ameri- 

rtlir"'?'"'  i9,"'^"-  ^"'^  -^"'"^  Columbia  remain  incor- 
hS    fl,  ^"'■-Prali'b'fon'Sts.     The  one   has  an   essentially   Eng- 

ish  the  other  a  purely  French,  tradition  of  a  humane  use  oi 
beer,  wme  and  even  of  spirits.  As  a  result,  when  the  young 
Ind  On^^l'Tf,  '"""i  "f  Canada,  in  the  prairie  provincfs 
and  ?oel  ■  'u  ?"t  ""I  American  prohibitionist's  example 
and  goes  all  out"  to  abolish  the  "saloon,"  these  awkward 
conservatives,  with  memories  of  raftered  inns  and  of  historic 
cafes,  where  great  men  have  warmed  to  gavety,  wit  and 
enterprise,  simply  refuse  to  toe  the  line.  It  makes  a  differ- 
ence in  ones  view  of  the  "public-house"  if  it  recalls  Shake 
speare  at  the  Mermaid  Burns  at  Poosie  Nancy's  or  eten  poor 
v„i  h"   TTS^   another   imperishable    ballad    out   of   hiniself 

he  int.  ■'/  F"'  "'S"."'^"  J"='  Tammany  bemusing,  in 
the  interests  of  "graft,"  the  electorate  of  New  York  The 
upshot  of  this  difference  of  outlook  is  to  make  chaos  of  the 
hqiior  laws  in  North  America.  The  United  States  and  the 
major  part  of  Canada  have  embarked  on  a  legislative  experi- 
ment in  teetotahsm  which,  whatever  its  result,  will  be  historic 
unregenerate   corners  of  the  continent   will  have   to   dis- 


The 

?r'i'l,''"''t''"'"^"u  ^".'="?Pts'o  destroy "that-experiment  by  piracy. 
If  they  have  the  right  of  the  matter  on  their  side  it  will  in 
time  prevail,  but  not  by  these  means 


One  might  well  infer  that  Mr.  Ben  W.  Hooper, 
chairman  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  is  a  hard  man 
to  hoodwink.  Speaking  before  the  Western  Railway 
Club  at  Chicago,  he  said: 

There  is  today  an  element  of  men  who  call  themselves  pro- 
gressives, but  who  might  be  more  aptly  denominated  "crawfish 
progressives."  They  imagine  they  are  going  forward,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  are  traveling  backward.  The  so-called 
progressive  convention  at  Cleveland  last  week  was  dominated 
by  certain  leaders  of  labor  organizations,  associated  with 
prominent  representatives  of  the  Socialist  party.  This  con- 
vention adopted  a  platform  which,  boiled  down,  meant : 
"Every  man  who  has  anything  to  sell  shall  have  higher  prices 
for  it  and  every  man  who  has  to  buy  anything  shall  get  it  at 
lower  prices." 

■■■ 
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Yuma,   Arizona,   December  7, 
The  Argoimut,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — 

Gentlemen  ;  Enclosed  find  check  for  $5  in  payment  for 
subscription  renewal  to  the  Argonaut.  This  is  a  Christmas 
treat  to  myself.  San  Francisco  is  my  old  home  town,  and 
I  am  proud  to  know  it  is  the  home  of  the  finest  weekly  pub- 
lished anywhere.     Best  wishes  and  Merry  Christmas. 

Sincerely  yours,  F.  J.  Martin. 


Real  Reciprocity. 

Seattle,   December  4,   1922. 
To  THE   Editor — Dear  Sir:     Enclosed   "leased   find   $5   to 
renew  my  subscription  to  your  valued  paper  for  another  year. 
For  the  past  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  a  constant  reader 
of   the   Argonaut.      No    periodical   comes   into    my   home   that 
gives  myself  and  family  greater  pleasure. 
Wishing  you  continued  success,  believe  me, 

Sincerely  yours,  W.  A.  Irwin. 


1922. 


A  Reader's  Judgment. 

San  Francisco,  December  11 
The  Argonaut,  San  Francisco — 

Gentlemen  :  Enclosed  please  find  my  check  for  $5  and 
kindly  renew  my  subscription  to  the  Argonaut.  And  do  not 
forget  that  we  still  have  the  curse  of  prohibition  with  us. 
Your  remarks  in  the  past  have  been  most  enlightening  and  to 
the  point  on  this  question.  Yours  very  truly, 

H.  G.  Badger,  Jr. 


Sweden  today  counts  40,000  automobiles,  according 
to  recent  statistics,  double  the  number  in  use  two  years 
ago.  Stockholm  alone  has  5000  cars.  Swedish  farmers, 
formerly  hostile  to  the  invasion,  have  become  recon- 
ciled and  are  buying  cars.  Much  of  the  gasoline  and 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  cars  come  from  the 
United  States. 


LET  THE  CONSTITUTION  ALONE. 
(St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.) 
The  so-called  progressives,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  plan  a 
series  of  constitutional  amendments.  No  less  than  five  are 
advocated  by  them,  or  some  of  them,  and  two  are  already 
under  consideration  in  the  Senate.  One  of  these  would  fix 
},Lt""'-      .u         '^^Sular    meeting    of    Congress    following    an 

Pre,  r  i"  l\  ™'"'"=  ■^''""'"■y  """^  "><=  inaguration  of  the 
Presdent  at  the  same  time.  The  other  would  abolish  the 
i.Iectoral  College  and  provide  for  the  certification  of  the  vote 
to  Congress  by  the  state  authorities.  Of  those  to  be  pro- 
Ti!i  1  t  °"'  ''"''aPS  '"  "lis  session,  one  would  apply  to 
child  labor,  another  would  provide  for  the  direct  nomination 
?v„  w  r^"''r  '^•™<^lf'''«  by  the  people,  and  still  another 
would  embody  La  Follette's  scheme  to  make  Congress  superior 
to   the    Constitution.  ^ 

There  is  nothing  objectional  per  se  in  the  first  proposal 
mentioned.  The  Globe-Democrat  has  often  favored  the  change 
of  the  meeting  dates  for  Congress  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
President  to  the  first  of  the  year.  There  is  no  good  reason 
for  postponing  the  meeting  of  a  newly-elected  Congress  until 
SLxteen  months  have  elapsed.  There  is  no  constitutional  pro- 
hibition against  earlier  regular  meeting,  and  no  such  delay  as 
has  become  customary  was  ever  contemplated  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  prescribes  that  at  least 
one  session  shall  be  held  each  year,  and  that  "such  meeting 
shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  bv 
law  appoint  a  different  day."  Congress  therefore  has  the 
power  to  appoint  a  different  day."  The  Constitution  does  not 
say  when  a  President's  term  of  office  shall  begin,  nor  does  it 
hx  the  date  of  presidential  or  congressional  elections.  The 
hrst  Congress  met  as  soon  as  its  members  could  get  together 
after  their  election,  and  the  first  President  was  inau^Srated 
just  as  soon  after  his  election  as  he  could  be  notified  and 
reach  New  \ork.  Washington  was  declared  elected  on  April 
6th  and  inaugurated  on  April  30th.  This  shows  that  the 
founders  of  our  country  had  no  thought  of  delayed  action. 
Congress  would  have  the  power  to  make  any  or  all  of  the 
changes  proposed  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  fLxes 
the  terms  of  office  of  the  President  and  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  these  changes  can  not  be  made  without  cutting  two 
months  from  the  term  of  one  President  and  from  the  terras 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Congress  affected  by  the  change 

As  to  the  abolition  of  the  Electoral  College,  it  would  do  no 
harm  in  itself,  nor  can  we  see  that  it  would  do  any  good 
It  would  not  make  the  slightest  difference  in  our  present 
election  system,  except  to  remove  a  mere  formality  that  has 
long  ceased  to  have  any  value,  ana  to  put  all  the  cumbersome 
machinery  of  constitutional  amendment  into  operation  for 
such  a  purpose  seems  to  us  to  be  bad  precedent.  Really  the 
Constitution  ought  not  to  be  tampered  with  unless  great 
public   necessity  demands   it. 

WALLOONS  AND   FLEMINGS. 
(Washington  Post.) 

One  of  the  legacies  of  disunion  and  bitterness  left  by  the 
world  war  is  the  conflict  in  Belgium  between  the  Walloons 
or  French-speaking  Belgians,  and  the  Flemish-speaking  ele- 
ment. This  conflict,  it  is  true,  does  not  date  from  yester- 
day, but  has  existed  for  decades.  The  Flemish  tongue  is 
recognized  as  an  official  language  in  Belgium,  its  use,  on  an 
equality  with  French,  being  permitted  in  the  law  courts  and  in 
the  Parliament,  while  all  laws  and  decrees  are  promulgated 
in  the  two  languages. 

The  ever-increasing  use  of  French  aroused,  however,  a 
strong  spirit  of  resistance  among  the  partisans  of  the  Flemish 
tongue,  who  naturally  turned  for  moral  support  to  their 
brothers-in-race  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  a  lesser  degree  to 
the  Germanic  race,  to  whose  language  their  tongue  is  allied. 
The  fact  that  the  Flemish  language  boasts  of  a  literature  of 
considerable  importance  and  has  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
history  of  the  Low  Countries  increased  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Flemings  for  the  use  of  their  language. 

Before  1914  there  was  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
bitterness  of  the  conflict  between  Walloons  and  Flemings,  and 
something  like  a  modus  Vivendi  was  found  which  allowed  of 
French  and  Flemish  existing  side  by  side  without  too  much 
bickering.  There  was,  however,  one  place  in  which  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  conflict  was  viewed  with  disfavor,  and  that  was  in 
Berlin.  Harboring  the  designs  on  Belgium  which  she  did, 
Germany  encouraged  the  Flemings  in  their  resistance  to  the 
French  tongue.  The  Germans  reckoned  on  creating  such  a 
breach  between  Walloons  and  Flemings  that  the  latter  would 
hail  the  Germans  as  their  allies  and  protectors  and  would 
regard  everything  French  with  hostility. 

During  the  German  occupation  of  Belgium  no  stone  was 
left  unturned  to  conciliate  the  Flemings  and  widen  the  breach 
between  them  and  the  Walloons.  The  Germans,  however,  did 
not  succeed,  as  they  had  hoped  to  do.  in  creating  among  the 
Flemish  population  a  movement  in  favor  of  the  union  of  Bel- 
gium with  Germany,  though  they  did  succeed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  reviving  the  bitterness  of  their  conflict.  This  has 
continued  to  a  certain  degree  even  after  the  peace.  The 
Flemish  element  demands  that  the  French  university  of  Ghent 
shall  be  transformed  into  a  Flemish  one.     This  has  naiurally 
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aroused  the  resistance  of  the  WaUoons,  who  insist  on  its 
maintenance  as  French.  At  the  same  time-  they  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Flemings  also  having  their  own  university,  in 
defense  of  the  French  point  of  view  a  demonstration  ot  the 
Walloon  element  of  western  Flanders,  attended  by  more  than 
20  000  people,  was  recentlv  organized  at  Ghent,  lo  this  the 
Flemish  element  organized  a  strong  opposition,  with  the  result 
that  a  clash  took  place  in  the  streets  of  that  citi%  which  was 
only  suppressed  with  difficulty  by  the  intervention  ot  strong 
forces  of  gendarmerie,  both  mounted  and  on  foot. 

ASTOR  AXD   ASTORIA. 
(Xew  York  Herald.) 

The  ill  fortune  that  befell  Astoria,  Oregon,  recently,  when 
a  'T-eat  fire  swept  aw^av  its  business  section,  causing  propert>- 
lo^  estimated  at  515,000,000,  brought  into  the  news  a  cit>- 
whose  name  figures  ve^^-  infrequently  in  the  dispatches 
\storia  was  intended  for  ereat  things.  It  was  a  citj-  founded 
on  a  vision.  The  vision  faded,  and  the  town  that  grew  up 
on  pilings  driven  into  the  flats  of  the  Columbia  River  eight 
miles  from  its  mouth  plodded  on  to  a  soberer  and  less  mag- 
nificent destiny.  r    ,       » 

John  Jacob  Astor.  its  founder  and  the  founder  of  the  Astor 
family  in  America,  dreamed  of  making  Astoria  the  commercial 
centre  of  a  vast  trade  with  the  Far  East.  The  fortunes  of  the 
war  of  1812  and  British  domination  of  the  fur  trade  in  the 
Northwest  blocked  his  plan  and  diverted  his  ambition  into 
other  channels.  Astoria  grew  up,  not  to  become  a  powerful 
commercial  centre  and  the  nucleus  of  a  new  and  separate 
American  civilization  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  .^stor  and 
President  Jefferson  expected,  but  a  busy  little  fishing  and 
manufacturing  citj'  with  a  modest  future  before  it. 

Here  in  New  York  Astor  planned  the  enterprise  which  was 
to  make  Astoria  the  clearing  house  and  the  feeder  of  an  even 
vaster  fortune  than  the  one  he  founded.  In  his  shop  on 
Water  Street,  where  he  cured  with  his  own  hands  the  skins 
he  obtained  on  trading  expeditions  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Adirondacks  and  Canada,  he  began  to  turn  over  in  his  mind 
the  reports  brought  back  by  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and 
Clark.  He  pictured  -a  string  of  trading  posts  across  the 
Western  country'  extending  to  the  fort  built  by  Lewis  and 
Clark,   near  where  Astoria  now  stands. 

He  established  his  post  at  Astoria  in  ISll.  but  the  enter- 
prise did  not  thrive.  The  British  trading  companies  were  too 
strongly  intrenched.  In  the  war  of  1S12  his  trading  post 
was  seized  by  the  enemy,  who  held  it  for  several  years.  Astor 
tried  for  a  time  to  pursue  his  project  and  then  shifted  his 
operations  to  the  ifiddle  West  making  his  two  most  im- 
portant posts  at  Mackinac  and  St.  Louis. 

President  Jefferson,  who  warmly  approved  Astor's  project, 
wrote  of  the  enterprise  that  he  looked  forward  "with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  time  when  the  descendants  of  Astoria 
shall  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  coast,  covering  it 
with  free  and  independent  Americans,  unconnected  with  us 
but  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  interest,  and  enjoying,  like  us. 
the   rights   of    self-government." 

But  it  was  not  Astoria's  portion  to  be  the  colonizing  centre 
of  the  Oregon  country-.  Portland,  much  further  inland,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Columbia  River  and  the  Willamette  River, 
became  the  chief  port  of  the  first  successful  American  colony 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Never  the  city  it  was  intended  to  be,  Astoria  had  to 
struggle  to  become  the  city  it  is.  For  years  the  barrier  of 
silt  and  sand  piled  up  by  the  tides  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia endangered  shipping  seeking  its  whar\-e3.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  by  the  government  in  dredging  a  fort>'- 
foot  channel  off  Cape  Disappointment  and  Baker  Bay. 

But  if  Astoria  has  not  made  itself  the  centre  of  a  China 
trade  it  has  made  itself  the  centre  of  the  salmon  industrj-  on 
the  Columbia,  and  its  population  of  14,000  persons  find  em- 
plojTnent  also  in  lumbering  and  other  industries.  Astoria  has 
lived  through  a  great  deal,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will 
build  stronger  and  better  on  the  ruins  of  its  fire. 

AN  IMPERSON.\L  BENEFACTOR. 
(Los  Angeles   Times.) 

Nations  as  a  whole  are  generally  supposed  to  act  veir 
much  as  the  individuals  composing  that  nation  would  act 
under  similar  circumstances.  Neither  nations  nor  mobs  in 
realitj-  act  as  any  single  person.  The  mob  swings  to  one 
extreme,  the  nation  to  the  other — the  single  persons  of  which 
both  are  made  up  would  again  do  something  quite  different. 

One  can  see  this  illustrated  in  the  way  Uncle  Sam  has 
acted  since  the  war  toward  the  nations  of  Europe — and  is 
still  acting — after  the  treatment  he  has  received  from  all  the 
contestants  without  exception. 

America's  post-war  actions  have  been  bitterly  criticized 
everj-where  in  the  European  press.  Her  motives  have  been 
impugned.  Her  largesse  has  been  first  accepted  and  then 
laughed  at.  Her  relief  work  has  been  belittled.  Ever^'  effort 
to  inject  a  touch  of  humanin-  into  diplomatic  readjustments 
has  been  scorned.  Her  aims  have  been  misrepresented  and 
her  motives  maligned.  A  simple  request  for  plain  business 
honesty  in  international  relations  has  brought  shrieking  across 
the  ocean  a  gusty  storm  of  hysterical  abuse. 

A  mob,  under  this  provocation,  regardless  of  consequences, 
would  have  been  at  the  throat  of  its  detractors.  An  indi- 
vidual would  have  w'ashed  his  hands  of  them  and  their  troubles 
and  put  up  the  "not-at-home"  sign  on  his  office  door. 

Uncle  Sam  has  not  acted  as  one  mob  to  another  mob  nor 
as  one  man  to  another  single  man.  But  as  one-half  of  a  world 
that  nothing  but  a  divine  con\"ulsion  can  split  into  two  dis- 
connected hemispheres,  L^ncle  Sam  remains  unwear>'  in  well- 
doing, slacks  nothing  in  his  relief  work,  offers  sjTnpathy. 
assistance,  and  ad\'ice  to  all  who  ask  for  it,  gives  them  the 
ser\-ices  of  his  best-trained  accountants  to  straighten  their 
muddled  finances  and  treats  with  kindly  indulgence  their  petty 
trickeries   and  temperamental  vaporings. 

This  is  solely  due  to  the  advantage  of  being  a  well-knit 
nation.    It  avoids  both  the  passion  of  the  mob  and  the  egotism 

of  the  individual.  

GOVERNOR-GENERAL  HEALY. 

(New  York-  Times.) 
The  appointment  of  Timothy  Healy  as  governor-general  of 
the  Irish  Free  State  is  something  like  a  stroke  of  political 
genius.  Doubtless  the  choice  was  made  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  consultation  with  the  Irish  pro\isional  govern- 
ment, but  from  whatever  source  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Healy" 
came,  it  was  most  sagacious.  Looking  strictly  to  the  terms 
of  ihe  Anglo-Irish  treaty,  which  promised  Ireland  treatment. 
in  her  relations  with  the  crown,  like  that  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  a  duke  or 
viscount  or  at  least  a  lord  would  have  been  chosen  to  uphold 
the  dignity  of  the  first  governor-general  of  Ireland.  But  the 
distinction  is  given  to  an  Irishman  and  a  commoner — though 
"Tim"  Healy  is  a  man  ver\'  much  out  of  the  common.  The 
reputaiion  which  he  made  as  a  member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment has  outlived  his  retirement  from  politics.  He  had  an 
abundant  share  of  Irish  wit;  had  a  sharp  tongue;  was  inde- 
pendent to  the  point  of  never  being  able  to  agree  long  even 
with  his  fellow-Irishmen  and  his  own  party ;  and  withal  pos- 
sessed industn.'.  marked  legal  ability,  and  a  great  mastery  of 
the  public  ?  usiness.  Gladstone  is  said  to  have  remarked  that 
no  one  un<^erstood  his  first  Home  Rule  bill  except  himself  and 
Mr.   Heah. 

-      ■    nor-general  and   direct  representative   of   the   king 
Mr.   Healy  will  have   a  heavy   responsibility.     He 


may  be  called  upon  to  give  ad\ice  to  the  nascent  Free  State, 
and  to  make  decisions  which  ought  to  have  weight  with  his 
fellow-countrj-men,  coming  from  one  of  themselves.  He  will 
probably  find  it  easy  to  resist  the  temptation  to  assume  the 
pomp  of  power.  If  he  is  installed  in  Dublin  Castle  he  may. 
indeed,  need  to  maintain  a  guard  against  those  bedeviled 
Irishmen  who  will  probabb'^  think  it  their  first  duty  to  murder 
him  if  they  can.  but  will  put  away  all  the  regalia  and  flour- 
ishes of  high  office  in  dealing  with  the  Irish  authorities  and 
the  people  who  realh-  want  peace  and  an  orderlj-  government. 
It  may  be  that  his  native  good-fellowship,  his  jovial  give-and- 
take  in  humorous  exchanges,  and  his  ability*  to  coin  the 
pungent  and  apposite  phrase  for  a  given  political  situation,  w  ill 
stand  him  in  better  stead  than  all  the  flummeries  and  military 
force  with  w-hich  the  Irish  viceroys  have  been  accustomed  to 
surround   themselves. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Christmas  in  the  Olden  Time. 
Heap   on  more  wood ! — the  wind  is   chill ; 
But,  let  it  whistle  as  it  will. 
We'll  keep   our   Christmas   merry  stilL 
Each   age   has  deemed   the   new-bom  year 
The  fittest  time   for  festal   cheer : 
Even,    heathen  yet,    the   savage   Dane 
At   lol  more  deep  the  mead  did   drain ; 
High  on  the  beach  his  galleys  drew. 
And  feasted  all  his  pirate  crew ; 
Then  in  his  low  and  pine-built  hall. 
Where  shields   and   axes  decked  the  wall, 
They  gorged  upon  the  half-dressed  steer ; 
Caroused  in   seas  of  sable  beer ; 
While  round,  in  brutal  jest,  were  thrown 
The  half-gnawed  rib  and  marrow-bone ; 
Or  listened  all,  in  grim  delight. 
While  scalds  yelled  out  the  joy  of  fight. 
Then  forth  in  frenzj'  would  they  hie. 
While  wildly  loose  their  red  locks  fly ; 
And.   dancing  round   the  blazing  pile. 
They  make  such  barbarous  mirth  the  while. 
As  best  might  to  the  mind  recall 
The  boisterous  joys  of  Odin's  hall. 

And  well   our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  w-hen  the  year  its  course  had  rolled 
And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again 
With  all  its  hospitable  train. 
Domestic  and   religious   rite 
Gave  honor  to  the  holy  night : 
On  Christmas    eve  the  bells  were  rung ; 
On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung ; 
That  only  night,  in  all  the  year. 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 
The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen  ; 
The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green : 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  the  merrj'-men  go, 
To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 
Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,   and  all ; 
Power  laid  his  rod   of  rule  aside, 
And    Ceremony    doffed   her   oride. 
The  heir,  with   roses  in  his  shoes. 
That  night  might  ^nllage  partner  choose ; 
The  lord,   underogating,   share 
The  vulgar  game  of  "nost  and  pair." 
All   hailed,    with    uncontrolled   delight. 
And  general  voice,  the  happy  night 
That  to  the  cottage,  as  to  the  crown. 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied. 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimnev  wide ; 
The   huge   hall-table's   oaken   face. 
Scrubbed  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace. 
Bore  then  upon   its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 
Then  was  brought  in  the  lustj'  brawn. 
By  old  blue-coated  ser\-ing-man ; 
Then  the   grim   boar's-head   frowned  on  high 
Crested   \vith   bays   and   rosemarj-. 
Well  can  the  green-garbed  ranger  tell 
How.  when,  and  where  the  monster  fell ; 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore. 
And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 
The  wassail  round,  in  good  brown  bowls. 
Garnished  with  ribbons,  brightly  trowls. 
There  the  huge  sirloin  reeked ;  hard  by 
Plum-porridge  stood,   and  Christmas  pie ; 
Nor  failed  old  Scotiand  to  produce. 
At  such  high -tide,  her  savory  goose. 
Then  came  the  merr>-  maskers  in. 
And  carols  roared  with  blithesome  din ; 
If  unmelodious  was  the  song. 
It  was  a  heartr>'  note,  and  strong. 
Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 
Traces   of  ancient  mystery  ; 
"White  skirts  supplied  the  masquerade. 
And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made ; 
But,   O,  what  maskers  richly  dight 
Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so   light ! 
England  was  merrj'  England,  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 
'T  was  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale; 
T'  was  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale ; 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 

— Sir  Walter  Scott. 


A  Birthday. 

My  heart  is  like  a  singing  bird 

Whose  nest  is  in   a  watered  shoot ; 
My  heart  is  like  an   appletree 

Whose  boughs  are  bent  with  thickset  fruit ; 
My  heart  is  like  a  rainbow  shell 

That  paddles  in  a  ^^alcyon   sea ; 
My  heart  is  gladder  than   all  these 

Because  my  love  is  come  to  me. 

Raise  me  a  dais  of  silk  and  down ; 

Hang  it  with  vair  and  purple  dyes  ; 
Carve  it  in  doves,  and  pomegranates, 

.\nd   peacocks  with   a  himdred   eves ; 
Work  it  in  gold  and  silver  grapes. 

In  leaves,   and  silver  fleur-de-lys  ; 
Because  the  birthday  of  my  life 

Is  come,  my  love  is  come  to  me. 

— Christina    Georgina    Rossetti. 
^■fc    

Ever)'  great  reform  which  has  been  effected  has  con- 
sisted, not  in  doing  something  new,  but  in  imdoing 
something  old.  The  most  valuable  additions  made  to 
legislation  have,  been  enactments  destructive  of  previous 
legislation:  and  the  best  laws  which  have  been  passed 
have  been  those  by  which  some  former  laws  have  been 
repealed. — Henry   Thomas  Buckle. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Duke  of  Abercorn,  who  has  been  appointed 
governor  of  Northern  Ireland  by  King  George,  has 
been  lord-lieutenant  of  Tyrone  since  1917  and  is  a 
major  of  the  Xorth  Irish  Horse.  The  new  ruler  of 
Ulster  was  one-time  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  house- 
hold.    He  is  keenli'  interested  in  zoolog}-. 

Mrs.  Wanda  Helbig,  the  daughter  of  a  Polish 
nobleman,  is  the  first  of  her  sex  to  receive  a  mate's 
license  on  an  American  ship.  Mrs.  Helbig's  life  is  said 
to  be  suitable  material  for  a  Conrad  novel.  She  claims 
to  have  discovered  the  monkey-tailed  men  of  Palawan, 
she  has  been  kidnapped  by  a  iloro  suitor,  rescued  by 
her  husband  from  an  Eastern  harem,  and  has  visited 
ever)'  country  of  the  globe.  In  addition  to  her  nautical 
accomplishments,  she  is  a  polyglot  equally  at  home  in 
seven  languages. 

Gabriel  Xarutowicz,  late  Polish  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  newly-elected  and  assassinated  president 
of  Poland,  was  a  relative  of  General  Pilsudski,  retiring 
president.  Xarutowicz  was  a  member  of  the  various 
Polish  cabinets  since  1920,  when  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  public  works  imder  Premier  Grabski — a  po- 
sition to  which  he  was  reappointed  by  Premier  Poni- 
kowski.  As  foreign  minister  he  was  one  of  the  signa- 
tories of  the  military  covenant  framed  by  the  premiers 
of  Poland  and  the  Little  Entente  powers  at  the  secret 
conference  held  at  Marienbad  in  August.  He  was  also 
Polish  delegate  to  the  Baltic  disarmament  conference. 
President  Xarutowicz  was  a  radical,  his  assassination 
following  the  great  opposition  aroused  by  his  appoint- 
ment among  the  moderates  of  the  Diet. 

Timothy  Michael  Healy,  the  first  governor-general  of 
the  Irish  Free  Slate,  and  famous  advocate  who  has 
figured  in  every  cause  celehre,  political  and  criminal, 
heard  in  Ireland  for  the  past  twentj'  years,  shares  with 
Clemenceau  the  nickname  "Tiger."  Tim  Healy,  as  he 
is  knoNNTi  everywhere  in  his  native  land,  says  his  first 
aim  will  be  to  establish  friendly  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  and  to  promote  a  better  spirit  between 
the  Xorlh  and  the  South.  Healy  was  bom  in  1855, 
called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1884  and  the  English  bar  in 
1903,  became  king's  council  in  1910,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  Parliament  since  1880.  He  is  one  of  the 
wittiest  fighters  of  a  nation  of  wits  and  fighters.  He 
is  reported  to  have  said  once  in  the  Commons,  "Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  two  united  parties  in  this  house ;  I'm 
one  of  them."  Since  he  quit  his  Cork  seat  in  1918  in 
favor  of  a  Sinn  Feiner,  Healy  has  not  taken  an  active 
part  on  the  surface  of  Irish  politics,  but  he  has  been 
an  invisible  power  and  the  chief  counselor  of  inex- 
perienced members  of  the  provisional  government, 
among  whom  his  nephew,  Kevin  O'Higgins,  is  promi- 
nent. 

Georges  Clemenceau  is  described  by  his  biographer, 
M.  Georges  Lecomte,  as  believing  in  the  strenuous  life. 
Says  M.  Lecomte:  "It  is  true  that  he  gets  up  regu- 
larly at  3  o'clock  every  morning,  and  sometimes  earlier. 
Xot  having  need  of  a  long  sleep,  he  is  not  far  from 
believing  that  sleep  is  a  prejudice.  In  order  to  furnish 
him  with  the  latest  news  of  the  evening  the  secretary 
has  it  sent  by  messenger  to  his  home.  It  is  slipped 
under  the  doormat,  where  Clemenceau  knows  he  will 
find  it.  But  often  in  his  haste  to  know  of  events  and 
get  to  work,  thinking  that  he  has  slept  too  long,  the 
impetuous  old  man  comes  to  lift  up  the  mat  before  the 
messenger  has  brought  the  dispatches.  This  famous  old 
statesman  comes  everj'  night  to  look  under  the  door- 
mat for  the  news  of  some  event  which  he  can  interpret 
in  the  light  of  his  knowledge  of  life  and  men  for  the 
instruction  of  his  contemporaries.  Then,  when  the 
precious  envelope  has  appeared,  for  three  or  four  hours 
he  enjoys  the  delight  of  a  hard  battle,  in  solitude,  until 
the  illuminating  idea  springs  forth  and  hits  upon  his 
stirring  phrases.  After  that  he  indulges  in  a  half- 
hour's  g)'mnastic  exercise,  which  keeps  up  the  vigorous 
suppleness  of  his  muscles  and  insures,  through  a  perfect 
circulation,  the  calm  luciditi^  of  his  mind." 

The  first  woman  to  sit  in  a  court  of  general  jurisdic- 
tion, legal  and  equitable,  civil  and  criminal,  and  the 
first  woman  in  the  world  to  preside  in  first  degree 
murder  cases  is  Judge  Florence  E.  Allen,  who  has  been 
elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  as  an  independent 
candidate,  after  ser\4ng  as  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  Cleveland.  Judge  Allen,  who  is  still  a 
yotmg  woman — she  was  born  in  188-4 — has  had  a  varied 
and  brilliant  career.  Entering  college  at  thirteen,  she 
studied  music  at  home  and  abroad  and  for  two  years 
wrote  criticism  for  the  Musical  Courier.  Drifting  into 
journalism  via  music,  she  was  from  1906  to  1908  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deaier.  During 
that  period  she  taught,  and  completed  working  for  her 
master's  degree  from  ^^'estem  Resen-e  University'. 
Following  a  year  at  the  Chicago  Universit^•  Law 
School,  she  served  as  legal  investigator  for  the  Xew 
York  League  for  the  Protection  of  Immigrants.  Later 
she  entered  the  Xew  York  University  Law  School. 
from  which  she  was  graduated  in  1913.  In  1914  she  re- 
turned to  Ohio  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Born  in 
Utah  and  brought  up  in  the  Middle  ^^'est,  where  her  an- 
cestors were  pioneers.  Judge  Allen  is  the  athletic  type  of 
woman.  She  rises  ever\-  morning  at  5,  does  her  own 
housework,  and  walks  five  and  a  half  miles  to  court. 
The  men  and  women  who  have  just  elected  her  were 
of  both  parties,  and  it  is  interesting  that  she  took  no 
active  part  in  her  own  campaign. 
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REVELATIONS    OF    A   CABINET   MEMBER. 


Franklin  K.  Lane    Reveals  in   His  Letters   th«    Observations 
and  Anxieties  of  a  Patriot. 


Of  the  books  that  have  appeared  this  year  from 
which  future  historians  will  draw  materials  for  the  story 
of  our  time  "The  Letters  of  Franklin  K.  Lane"  is  one 
of  the  most  important.  As  a  member  of  President  Wil- 
son's Cabinet  preceding  and  during  the  war  Lane  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  closely  the  passage  of  events 
in  which  he  took  a  not  inconsiderable  part.  He  was  a 
conscientious  correspondent,  and  since  his  death  in 
May,  1921,  Mrs.  Lane  has  collected  some  of  his  impor- 
tant letters  and,  with  Louise  Wall,  has  issued  them  in 
a  volume  of  unusual  significance. 

Letters,  of  themselves,  do  not  form  a  connected  story, 
and  it  is  possible  that  in  arranging  them  the  editor  may 
unconsciously  select  those  that  go  to  prove  some  special 
point.  On  the  other  hand,  letters  do  record  the  im- 
pressions of  the  time  and  have  therefore  a  greater  in- 
terest than  some  later  work  would  have,  in  which  the 
writer  has  the  thoughts  of  his  period  overlaid  and  modi- 
fied by  considerations  of  later  events. 

Franklin  K.  Lane  was  born  on  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Canada,  and  was  brought  to  California  when  seven 
years  of  age.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
worked  on  newspapers,  tried  owning  one,  married,  and 
finally  got  into  politics  by  being  elected  city  attorney 
of  San  Francisco  under  a  charter  he  had  helped  frame. 
He  served  in  this  position  three  terms  and  then  ran  for 
governor,  being  defeated  by  Dr.  Pardee.  In  1903  he 
was  defeated  for  mayor  of  San  Francisco  by  Schmitz, 
who  is  still  with  us,  "though  not  as  mayor.  The  defeat 
of  Lane  by  Schmitz  has  led  some  exasperated  persons 
to  question  the  validity  of  the  old  saw  that  says  ''the 
voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God." 

As  the  people  of  San  Francisco  did  not  want  Lane 
for  mayor  and  the  United  States  needed  him.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  made  him  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missioner and  President  Taft  reappointed  him.  He 
served  on  the  commission  and  then  President  Wilson 
made  him  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Like  every  one  else  who  worked  with  Mr. 
Wilson,  he  gradually  became  estranged,  and,  and  after 
the  war  and  when  the  President  had  recovered  from 
his  breakdown,  Lane  resigned,  largely  to  make  some 
money  for  his  old  age.  His  health  had  given  way  also, 
and  the  year  after  leaving  the  Cabinet  was  a  struggle 
for  life  which  ended  in  defeat. 

Passing  over  the  letters  of  his  early  life  to  the  time 
wlien  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  writes  re- 
garding the  policy  of  conservation  that  tied  up  all 
development  in  the  West: 

It  is  none  of  ray  business,  but  I  have  just  seen  an  article 
coming  out  over  your  name  respecting  Pinchot.  the  wisdom 
of  which  I  doubt.  I  have  never  found  any  good  to  come  by 
blurring  an  issue  by  personal  contest  or  antagonisms.  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  water  power  deevlopment  and  something 
may  result  this  session.  If  those  who  are  in  favor  of  water 
power  development  get  to  fighting  each  other,  nothing  will 
result. 

For  five  long  weary  years  I  have  been  agitating  for  the  use 
of  the  water  powers  of  the  United  States.  We  estimate  the 
unused  power  in  tens  and  tens  of  millions  of  horsepower. 
Right  in  New  York  you  have  in  the  Erie  Canal  150,000  horse- 
powder,  and  on  the  Niagara  River  you  probably  have  a  million 
unused.  If  you  had  a  great  dam  across  the  river  below  the 
rapids  we  should  have  water  power  in  chains,  like  fire  horses 
in  their  stalls,  that  couid  be  brought  out  at  the  time  of  need. 
But  we  are  thinking  in  large  figures  these  days,  and  while 
we  used  to  be  afraid  to  ask  for  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars  we  now  talk  in  millions,  and  some  day  we  may  realize 
that  to  put  the  cost  of  a  week's  war  into  power  plants  in  the 
United  States  would  be  money  well  invested. 

We  have  no  law  under  which  private  capital  feels  justified  in 
investing  a  dollar  in  a  water  power  plant  where  public  lands 
are  involved,  because  the  permit  granted  is  revocable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  capital  does 
not  enjoy  the  prospect  of  making  its  future  returns  dependent 
upon  the  good  digestion  of  the  Secretary.  But  if  we  get  this 
bill,  which  I  enclose,  through,  we  will  be  able  to  handle  the 
power  on  all  streams  on  the  public  lands  and  forests  and  on 
all  navigable  waters,  and  give  assurance  to  capital  that  it  will 
be  well  taken  care  of  if  it  makes  the  investment. 

It  is  an  outrage  that  we  should  have  a  total  of  nearly  six 
million  acres  of  land  withdrawn  for  oil,  three  million  for 
phosphates,  and  one  million  for  water  power  sites,  potash, 
etc..  and  allow  session  after  session  of  Congress  without  pro- 
ducing any  legislation  that  will  sensibly  open  these  reserves 
to  development.  The  extreme  conservationists,  who  are  really 
for  holding  the  lands  indefinitely  in  the  Federal  government 
and  unopened,  and  the  extreme  anti-conser\'ationists,  who  are 
for  turning  all  the  public  lands  over  to  the  states,  have  stood 
for  years  against  any  rational  system  of  national  development. 

Largelv  through  Lane's  efforts,  some  modification  of 
the  extreme  restrictions  on  the  use  of  water  powers 
was  made,  but  the  hand  of  the  national  government  is 
still  heavy  against  any  scheme  of  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  West,  except  by  some  form  of  state 
socialism  sponsored  and  directed  from  Washington. 

The  chief  interest  in  Lane's  letters  is  found,  how- 
ever, in  his  record  of  the  doings  of  the  Cabinet  prior 
to  and  during  the  war.  Like  many  others.  Lane  was 
favorable  to  the  President  at  the  beginning  of  his  term 
and  only  changed  as  time  went  by: 

What  3'^ou  say  regarding  the  President-to-be  is  extremely  in- 
teresting. That  he  is  headstrong,  arbitrary,  and  positive,  his 
friends  admit.  These  are  real  virtues  in  this  day  of  slackness 
^nd  sloppiness.  I  have  just  returned  from  New  York,  where 
T  talked  with  McAdoo  and  House,  who  are  extremely  close  to 
hi:ii.  and  advising  him  regarding  his  Cabinet,  and  they  tetl  me 
he  is  a  most  satisfactory  man  to  deal  with.  He  listens  quite 
patiently  and  makes  up  his  mind,  and  then  "stays  put.''  His 
Cabinet  will  be  his  advisers,  but  no  one  will  control  him. 

How  much  advice  the  Cabinet  was  able  to  give  the 


President  is  sho\\Ti  in  the  following  extracts  regarding 
the  work  of  that  body  after  the  war  started.  Lane's 
opinion  of  the  other  departments  is  also  apparent,  to- 
gether with  his  impatience  with  Wilson's  vacillations 
and  notes  to  Germany : 

I  am  going  to  write  you  in  confidence  some  of  the  talks  we 
have  at  the  Cabinet  and  you  may  keep  these  letters  in  case  I 
ever  wish  to  remind  myself  of  what  transpired.  A  week  ago 
yesterday  (February  1st)  the  word  came  that  Germany  was 
to  turn  "mad  dog"  again,  and  sink  all  ships  going  within  her 
war  zone.  This  was  the  question,  of  course,  taken  up  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet  on  February  2d.  The  President  opened 
by  saying  that  this  notice  was  an  "astounding  surprise."  He 
had  received  no  intimation  of  such  a  reversal  of  policy.  In- 
deed, Zimmermann.  the  German  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
had  within  ten  days  told  Girard  that  such  a  thing  was  an 
"impossibility."  At  this  point  Lansing  said  that  he  had  good 
reason  to  believe  that  Bernstorff  had  the  note  for  fully  ten 
days  before  delivering  it,  and  had  held  it  off  because  of  the 
President's  Peace  Message  to  Congress,  which  had  made  it 
seem  inadvisable  to  deliver  it  then.  In  answer  to  a  question 
as  to  W'hich  side  he  wished  to  see  win,  the  President  said 
that  he  didn't  wish  to  see  either  win — for  both  had  been 
equally  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  neutrals — though  Ger- 
many had  been  brutal  in  taking  life,  and  England  only  in 
taking  property.    .    .    . 

The  St.  Louis,  of  the  American  Line,  wanted  to  go  out 
with  mail,  but  asked  the  right  to  arm  and  the  use  of  guns 
and  gunners.  After  a  long  discussion,  the  decision  of  the 
President  was  that  we  should  not  convoy  because  that  made 
a  double  hazard — this  being  the  report  of  the  navy — but  that 
ships  should  be  told  that  they  might  arm,  but  that  without 
new  power  from  Congress  they  should  not  be  furnished  with 
guns   and  gunners. 

The  President  said  that  he  was  "passionately"  determined 
not  to  overstep  the  slightest  punctilio  of  honor  in  dealing 
with  Germany,  or  interned  Germans,  or  the  property  of  Ger- 
mans. 

At  our  dinner  to  the  President  last  night  he  said  he  was 
not  in  sympathy  with  any  great  preparedness — that  Europe 
would  be  man  and  monej'"  poor  by  the  end  of  the  war.  I 
think  he  is  dead  wrong  in  this,  and  as  I  am  a  member  of 
the  National  Council  of  Defense,  I  am  pushing  for  everj'thing 
possible.    .    .    . 

The  army  and  navy  are  so  set  and  stereotyped  and  stand- 
pat  that  I  am  almost  hopeless  as  to  moving  them  to  do  the 
wise,  large,  wholesale  job.  They  are  governed  by  red  tape — 
worse  than  any  union. 

The  chief  of  staff  fell  asleep  at  our  meeting  today — Mars 
and  Morpheus  in  one ! 

Today's  meeting  has  resulted  in  nothing,  though  in  Mexico, 
Cuba,  Costa  Rica  and  Europe  we  have  trouble.  The  countr>' 
is  growing  tired  of  delay,  and  without  positive  leadership  is 
losing  its  keenness  of  conscience  and  becoming  inured  to  in- 
sult. Our  ambassador  in  Berlin  is  held  as  a  hostage  for  days 
— our  consuls'  wives  are  stripped  naked  at  the  border,  our 
ships  are  sunk,  our  people  killed — and  vet  we  wait  and  wait ! 
What  for  I  do  not  know.  Germany  is  winning  by  her  bluff, 
for  she  has  our  ships  interned  in  our  own  harbors. 

Another  Cabinet  meeting  and  no  light  yet  on  what  our 
policy  will  be  as  to  Germany.  We  evidently  are  waiting  for 
the  "overt  act,"  which  I  think  Germany  will  not  commit.  We 
are  all,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  pro-Germans,  feeling 
humiliated  by  the  situation,  but  nothing  can  be  done.    .    .    . 

On  Friday  we  had  one  of  the  most  animated  sessions  of 
the  Cabinet  that  I  suppose  has  ever  been  held  under  this  or 
any  other  President.  It  all  arose  out  of  a  very  innocent 
question  of  mine  as  to  whether  it  was  true  that  the  wives  of 
American  consuls  on  leaving  Germany  had  been  stripped 
naked,  given  an  acid  bath  to  detect  writing  on  their  flesh, 
and  subjected  to  other  indignities.  Lansing  answered  that  it 
was  true.  Then  I  asked  Houston  about  the  bread  riots  in 
New  York,  as  to  whether  there  was  shortage  of  food  because 
of  car  shortage  due  to  vessels  not  going  out  with  exports. 
This  led  to  a  discussion  of  the  great  problem  which  we  all 
had  been  afraid  to  raise — Why  shouldn't  we  send  our  ships 
with  guns  or  convoys?  Daniels  said  we  must  not  convoy — 
that  would  be  dangerous.  (Think  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
talking  of  danger!)  The  President  said  that  the  country  was 
not  willing  that  we  should  take  any  risks  of  war.  I  said  that 
I  got  no  such  sentiment  out  of  the  country,  but  if  the  country 
knew  that  our  consuls'  wives  had  been  treated  so  outrageously 
that  there  would  be  no  question  as  to  the  sentiment.  This 
the  President  took  as  a  suggestion  that  we  should  work  up  a 
propaganda  of  hatred  against  Germany.  Of  course,  I  said  I 
had  no  such  idea,  but  that  I  felt  that  in  a  democracy  the 
people  were  entitled  to  know  the  facts.  McAdoo,  Houston, 
and  Redfield  joined  me.  The  President  turned  on  them 
bitterly,  especially  on  McAdoo,  and  reproached  all  of  us  with 
appealing  to  the  spirit  of  the  "Code  Duello."  We  couldn't 
get  the  idea  out  of  his  head  that  we  were  bent  on  pushing 
the  country-  into  war.  Houston  talked  of  resigning  after  the 
meeting.  McAdoo  will — within  a  year,  I  believe.  I  tried  to 
smooth  them  down  by  recalling  our  past  exneriences  with  the 
President..  We  have  had  to  push,  and  push,  and  nush  to  get 
him  to  take  any  forward  step — the  trade  commission,  the  tariff 
commission.  He  comes  out  right,  but  he  is  slower  than  a 
glacier — and  things  are  mightly  disagreeable,  whenever  any- 
thing has  to  be  done. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  President  is  an  internationalist 
or  a  pacifist,  he  seems  to  be  very  mildly  national — his  patriotism 
is  covered  over  with  a  film  of  philosophic  humanitarianism 
that  certainly  doesn't  make  for  "punch"  at  such  a  time  as 
this.    ... 

I  took  your  letter  and  your  proposed  wire  as  to  our  going 
into  war  and  sent  them  to  the  President  as  suggestions  for 
his  proposed  message,  which  in  a  couple  of  days  will  come  out 
— what  it  is  to  be  I  don't  know — excepting  in  spirit.  He  is 
to  be  for  recognizing  war  and  taking  hold  of  the  situation  in 
such  a  fashion  as  will  eventually  lead  to  an  Allies'  victory 
over  Germany.  But  he  goes  unwillingly.  The  Cabinet  is  at 
last  a  unit.  We  can  stand  Germany's  insolence  and  mur- 
derous policy  no  longer.  Burleson,  Gregory,  Daniels  and 
Wilson  were  the  last  to  come  over. 

The  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  lately  have  been  nothing  less 
than  councils  of  war.  The  die  is  cast — and  yet  no  one  has 
seen  the  message.  The  President  hasn't  shown  us  a  line.  .  .  . 
Politics,  politics,  curse  of  the  country  !  It  has  gotten  into 
the  whole  war  programme.  Hoover  and  McAdoo  are  at 
swords  drawn.  Hoover  had  a  cable  signed  by  the  three  pre- 
miers, George,  Clemenceau.  and  Orlando,  crying  for  wheat 
and  charging  us  with  not  keeping  our  word — and  starvation 
threatening  all  three  countries — in  fact,  almost  sure,  because 
rt'e  have  not  been  able  to  pet  the  wheat  to  the  ships;  and 
with  star\-ation  will  come  revolution,  if  it  gets  bad  enough. 
...  I  asked  Hoover  about  this  on  Sunday  night,  .  .  .  and 
he  said  that  a  list  of  eight  hundred  cars  had  been  on  Mc.A,doo's 
desk  for  a  week.   .    .    . 

Yesterday,  at  Cabinet  meeting,  we  had  the  first  real  talk 
on  the  war  in  weeks,  yes  in  months !  Burleson  brought  up 
the  matter  of  Russia.  .  .  .  would  we  support  Japan  in  taking 
Siberia,  or  e\en  Vladivostok?  Should  we  join  Japan  actively 
— in  force? 

The  President  said  "No."  for  the  very  practical  reason  that 
we  had  no  ships.     We  had  difficulty  in  providing  for  our  men 


in   France   and   for  our  Allies    (the   President  never  uses  thi- 
word,  saying  that  we  are  not  "allies").   .    .    . 

Nothing  talked  of  at  Cabinet  that  would  interest  a  nation 
a  family,  or  a  child.  No  talk  of  the  war.  No  talk  of  Russia 
or  Japan.  Talk  by  Mc.\doo  about  some  bills  in  Congress,  by 
the  President  about  giving  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish  war 
leave,  with  pay,  to  attend  their  annual  encampment.  And 
he  treated  this  seriously  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  first  im- 
portance !  No  word  from  Baker  nor  mention  of  his  mission 
or  his  doings.    .    .    . 

Yesterday  we  had  a  Cabinet  meeting.  All  were  present. 
The  President  was  manifestly  disturbed.  For  some  weeks  we 
have  spent  our  time  at  Cabinet  meetings  largely  in  telling 
stories.  Even  at  the  meeting  of  a  week  ago,  the  day  on  which 
the  President  sent  his  reply  to  Germany — his  second  note  of 
the  peace  series — we  were  given  no  view  of  the  note,  which 
was  already  in  Lansing's  hands  and  was  emitted  at  4  o'clock: 
and  had  no  talk  upon  it,  other  than  some  outline  given  off- 
hand by  the  President  to  one  of  the  Cabinet  who  referred  to 
it  before  the  meeting;  and  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  told 
stories  on  the  war.  and  took  uo  small  departmental  affairs. 

Then  others  took  a  hand.  Wilson  said  the  Allies  should  be 
consulted.  Houston  thought  there  was  no  real  reform  inside 
Germany.  McAdoo  made  a  long  talk  favoring  an  armistice 
on  terms  fixed  by  the  military-  authorities.  Strangely  enough, 
Burleson,  who  had  voted  acainst  ail  our  stiff  action  over  the 
Lnsitania  and  has  pleaded  for  the  Germans  steadily,  was  most 
belligerent  in  his  talk.  He  was  ferocious — so  much  so  that 
I  thought  he  was  tr^-ing  to  make  the  President  react  against 
any  stiff  note — for  he  knows  the  President  well  .and  knows 
that  any  kind  of  strong  blood-thirsty  talk  drives  him  into  the 
cellar  of  pacifism.    .    .    . 

The  inability  of  the  President  to  get  on  with  people 
or  to  listen  to  any  advice  constitutes  one  of  the  trage- 
dies of  our  war  period.  It  explains  the  confusion  in 
Washington  and  the  facts  brought  out  in  General 
Pershing's  report  that  in  nearly  two  years  of  war,  and 
with  unlimited  means,  practically  no  airplanes,  guns, 
rifles,  ammunition  or  other  armv  material  reached  the 
army  in  France,  the  lack  being  supplied  by  the  Allies. 
When  Lane  finalh'  decided  to  quit  he  wrote  to  his 
brother: 

Do  not  be  surprised  if  you  hear  that  I  am  out  of  the  Cabi- 
net soon,  for  I  have  been  offered  two  fifty-thousand-a-year 
places,  and  another  even  more.  T  don't  want  to  leave  if  it 
will  embarrass  the  President,  but  I  do  not  want  somethini; 
with  a  little  money  in  it  for  awhile.   .    .    . 

I  have  served  him  (the  President)  long  and  faithfully 
under  ver>-  adverse  circumstances.  It  is  hard  for  him  to  get 
on  with  any  one  who  has  any  w-ill  or  independent  judgment. 
Yet  I  am  not  given  to  forsaking  those  to  whom  I  have  any 
duty.  However,  we  shall  see.  I  write  you  this,  that  you  may 
not  be  misled  by  the  thought  that  there  has  been  or  is  any 
friction.     Of  course  you  won't  speak  of  it  to  any  one. 

The  impression  must  not  be  gained  from  the  above 
extracts  that  the  letters  relate  only  to  government  and 
war  activities.  There  are  many  that  deal  with  other 
questions,  such  as  present  themselves  to  men  as  they 
go  through  life.  On  the  subject  of  Americanism,  Lane 
had  some  very  definite  opinions,  and  his  regard  for  his 
country  was  more  than  a  sentiment.  Many  will  recall 
his  stirring  speeches  before,  during,  and  after  the  war. 
Here  is  a  letter  that  summarizes  his  thoughts: 

But  to  be  infallibly  right  is  to  be  hopelessly  smart.  Thui 
it  is  with  all  who  take  a  paper  system  and  apply  it  to  thai 
strange  thing  called  Life. 

This  is  the  defect  of  the  Intellectuals,  the  "parlor"  Bol- 
sheviks. (Better  by  far  be  an  outdoor  Bolshevik,  a  Red 
Guard,  if  you  please,  one  who  is  in  and  of  the  fighting,  who 
acts,  who  lives  on  theory!")  They  do  not  think  in  terms  of 
human  nature,  of  natural  progress,  of  real  facts.  They  saV. 
"all  men  are  born  free  and  equal."  and  at  once  conclude  that 
the  stable  boy  can  step  from  the  stable  door  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  factor}'  or  into  the  legislature.  Now  experience 
teaches  that  this  is  a  most  dangerous  experiment,  both  for 
stable  boy  and  society-.  The  true  philosophy  of  democracy 
teaches  that  the  stable  boy  shall  have,  through  school  and 
the  step-ladder  of  free  institutions,  the  chance  to  rise  to  the 
management  of  industry-  or  the  leadership  of  the  Senate.  That 
is  why  the  foundation  of  democracy  is  political.  For  out  of 
political  freedom  will  come  social  and  economic  freedom. 

In  many  of  his  letters  Lane  dwells  on  his  religion, 
the  subject  evidently  being  one  that  entered  his  thoughts 
many  times.  A  broad  humanitarianism  runs  through 
all:' 

My  conviction  is  that  we  can  find  no  solution  for  the  prob- 
lems of  social,  political,  economic,  or  spiritual  unrest.  "The 
man's  the  man"  philosophy  has  taken  hold  of  the  world.  We 
have  lost  all  traditional  moorings.  We  have  no  religion.  W'e 
have  no  philosophy.  Our  age  is  greater  than  any  other  that 
the  world  has  seen.  We  have  been  lifted  clear  off  our  feet 
and  taken  up  into  a  high  piece  where  we  have  been  shown  the 
universe.  The  result  has  been  a  tremendous  and  exaggerated 
growth  of  the  ego,  and  we  have  regarded  ourselves  as  masters 
of  everything,  and  subject  to  nothing.  Agnosticism  led  to 
sensualism,  and  sensualism  had  its  foundation  in  hopelessness. 
We  are  materialists  because  we  have  no  faith.  This  thing, 
however,  is  lieing  changed.  We  are  coming  to  recognize 
spiritual  forces,  and  I  put  my  hope  for  the  future,  not  in  a 
reduction  in  the  high  cost  of  living,  nor  in  any  scheme  of 
government,  but  in  a  reco.q^nition  by  the  people  that  after  all 
there  is  a  God  in  the  world.  Mind  you.  I  have  no  religion, 
I  attend  no  church,  and  I  deal  all  day  long  with  hard  ques- 
tions of  economics,  so  that  I  am  nothing  of  a  preacher:  but  I 
know  that  there  never  will  come  anything  like  peace  or 
serenity  by  a  mere  redistribution  of  wealth,  although  that  re- 
distribution is   necessar>-  and  must  come. 

The  letters  reveal  an  earnest,  hard-working  .\nierican 
who  desired  to  serve  his  country  and  did  so  during  one 
of  its  most  troubled  periods.  The  impression  left  after 
reading  them  is  that  of  ?  very  kindJv  nature,  sympa- 
thetic, friendly,  and  at  the  same  time  earnest  and  ca- 
pable. Californians  of  the  present  generation  will  read 
the  book  with  interest  because  many  of  the  letters  are 
written  to  men  of  affairs  of  the  present:  Pheian,  Or. 
Wheeler,  .\dolph  Miller.  James  Moffitt  and  Charles  K. 
Field;  and  to  Roosevelt.  \\'alter  Page,  and  Colonel 
House,  as  well  as  to  Lane's  immediate  family.  Where 
praise  is  due  he  awards  it  without  stint,  as  in  thi.^  con- 
stant references  to  Herbert  Hoover  and  his  work.  Tt 
was  a  pilv  that  in  his  devotion  to  dutv  he  ruined  his 
health  and  died  at  the  relatively  early  age  of  fifty-.sevcn 
when  at  the  height  of  his  powers. 

The  Letters  of  Franklin  K.  Lane.  Boston  and 
New  York :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company :  $5. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS, 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  December  16.  1922.  were  $163,400,000  ; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  SUl,- 
000.000;  an  increase  of  $12,400,000. 


The  strangulation  of  the  productive  powers 
of  the  country  by  the  stanation  of  its  trans- 
portation facilities  is  a  matter  hardly  less 
serious  than  the  hampering  effects  of  the  iric- 
tion  between  employers  and  employed.  Given 
rntire  freedom  from  strikes,  the  railroads 
would  be  unable  to  handle  the  traffic,   omng 
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to  inherent  deficiencies  in  equipment,  track- 
a-'e,  and  terminal  facilities.  It  is.  m  fact, 
only  during  periods  of  industrial  strikes  and 
commercial  depression  that  the  car  shortage 
condition  is  not  noticeably  acute,  says  Strass- 
burger  &  Co.'s  Rme-j:. 

While  there  have  been  other  factors,  the 
fundamental  explanation  of  the  situation  is  to 
be  found,  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  points 
nut  in  the  advance  summary  of  his  forth- 
coming annual  report,  in  "the  cumulation  of 
experiments  in  public  relations  to  the  rail- 
ways, both  national  and  state."  Regulation  is 
to  some  extent  necessary-,  but  its  application 
must  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  guesswork,  and 
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due  protection  of  the  public  need  not  involve 
interference  with  the  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility of  railway  executives  and  the  loss  of 
all  the  advantages  of  private  operation.  Regu- 
lation is  one  thing.  Meddling  with  manage- 
ment is  another. 

The  Transportation  Act  of  1920  declared 
specifically  that  rates  should  show  a  fair 
yield  on  the  "aggregate  real  value  of  the  rail- 
way properties,  used  in  public  service  and 
operated  under  honest,  efficient,  '  and  eco- 
nomical management."  The  defined  >*ield  at 
present  is  6  per  cenL,  less  a  quarter  per  cent 
for  income  taxation.  The  yield  applies  to  the 
railways  as  a  whole,  or  to  the  major  groups 
in  which  the  country-  is  divided  in  administra- 
tion   of   the    law.      A    contingent    fund    (fur- 
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nished  by  earnings  in  excess  of  the  6  per 
cent.)  administered  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  provide  loans  to  carriers 
or  for  the  purchase  of  transportation  equip- 
ment and  other  facilities,  has  not  material- 
ized, for  the  simple  reason  that  there  have 
been  no  resources  to  create  it.  If  there  had 
been,  they  would  have  been  provided  by  the 
excess  earnings  of  the  stronger  or  better  situ- 
ated railways,  and  these  alone — needing  the 
assistance  less — would  have  obtained  the  bene- 
fits of  the  fund.  The  stronger  railways  can 
get,  however,  financing  from  public  investors. 
Consolidation,  if  voluntary,  might  ease  the 
situation,  but  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  future 
possibilities  when  faced  with  a  need  for  im- 
mediate action. 

The  urgent  needs  are  drastic  adjustment  in 
rates,  such  as  to  enable  the  railways  to  earn 
enough  to  provide  for  expansion ;  and  contact 
between  the  public  bodies  that  deal  with  rates 
and  wages.  We  have  now  what  amounts  to 
governmental  fixing  of  wages  and  conditions 
of  labor,  with  no  regard  to  the  rates  that  are 
imposed  on  the  companies. 

There  is  needed,  too,  more  courage  in  the 
fixing  of  rates  and  less  yielding  to  popular 
clamor.  

During  the  last  thirt\'  days  commercial  and 
industrial  activity  has  reflected  the  usual  stim- 
ulation of  fall  and  winter  demand.  Retail 
trade  in  the  larger  cities  is  more  active  than 
at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and 
seasonal  acceleration  is  evident  throughout 
the  countrj',  says  Commerce  Monthly.  Un- 
certainty as  to  the  volume  of  purchases  by 
the  farmers  has  not  been  dispelled,  however. 
Wholesale  trade  has  been  good  throughout 
the  current  period.  Stocks  of  many  kinds  of 
goods  in  the  hands  both  of  wholesale  and  re- 
tail dealers  are  light,  but  neither  this  fact  nor 
threats  of  higher  prices  have  been  sufficient  to 
induce  buyers  to  make  substantial  forward 
purchases.  The  conser\-atism  shown  justifies 
the  belief  that  the  catastrophe  of  1920  has  not 
]  been   forgotten. 

I       Total   car  loadings,   and  combined  loadings 
j  of  miscellaneous  freight  and  of  less  than  car- 
load lots  are  practically  at  record  levels.    De- 
spite car  shortage,  especially  for  coal  and  for 
the  movement  of  farm  products,  the  railroads 
are    handling   freight    remarkably    well.      Coal 
has  been  rapidly  moved  to  the  lake  ports  for 
shipment  to  the  Northwest  before  the  close  of 
na\igation.      Receipts     of    wheat    at    primary" 
markets  to  date,  while  somewhat  less  than  for 
the    corresponding    period    of    1921,    are    well 
■  above  receipts  for  1920.    The  live  stock  move- 
ment is  satisfactory.     Cotton  is  moving  more 
rapidly   than    in    1921.      Some   industrial    con- 
,  sumers   are  beginning  to   accumulate   coal   re- 
!  ser\-es,    and    the    disappearance    of    premiums 
I  for    immediate    deliven-    is    e\ndence    of    im- 
;  proved   transportation    for   steel. 

The    manufacturing    industries    as    a    whole 
are  operating  at  not  far  below  normal.     Steel 
output  is  at   75  per  cent,  of  capacity-.     There 
has  been  a  notable  expansion  of  pig-iron  pro- 
I  duction,     which     for     October    exceeded     any 
:  month    since    December,    1920.      Railroad    or- 
!  ders  continue  heavy.     Demand  from  the  auto- 
mobile   and   building    industries    is   good,    due 
account    being    taken    of    seasonal     declines. 
Bu\-ing  by    agricultural    implement   makers    is 
still'  light.      The   indications   seem  to   be  that 
demand  for  steel  may  slacken  somewhat  dur- 
ing the   remainder   of   the  year,   but   that  re- 
covery- will  be  made  early  in   1923.     Demand 
for  machine  tools  is  fair. 

The  woolen  and  worsted  industrj'  is  at  be- 
tween SO  and  85  per  cent,  of  capacit>'.  Boot 
and  shoe  manufactures  range  from  80  per 
cent,  in  New  England  to  capacity  at  St. 
Louis.  Cotton  consumption  in  October  was 
533.950  bales,  compared  with  494,745  and 
401,325  bales  in  October,  1921  and  1920,  re- 
spectively. October  output  of  automobiles 
made  a  new  high  record  for  that  month. 
Building  is  exceptionally  active  for  the 
season,  this  condition  being  reflected  in  the 
various  industries  producing  building  ma- 
terials.   . 

Mr.  Summerfield  McCartney,  formerly  first 
lieutenant  in  the  economic  section  of  the  mili- 
tary intelligence  service  during  the  world  war, 
and  who   served   two   years   overseas,   has   re- 


cently been  appointed  advertising  and  pub- 
licity manager  for  William  Cavalier  &  Co., 
investment  bankers,  with  offices  in  the  In- 
•surance  Exchange  Building. 
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PRIVATE  WIRES 


The  recent  reaction  of  the  stock  market  in 
many  cases  has  wiped  out  within  two  or  three 
weeks  the  accumulated  profits  of  a  year  and 
a  half.  The  bull  market  is  not  at  an  end, 
but  breaks  from  time  to  time  must  be  ex- 
pected and  those  who  can  not  afford  to  as- 
sume a  hea\'y  risk  have  been  sharply  reminded 
of  the  fact.  It  is  possible  to  combine  specu- 
lation with  investment,  however,  and  it  is  for 
those  who  desire  neither  prime  investment  se- 
curities nor  highly  speculative  issues  that  the 
accompanying  list  is  offered. 

The  preferred  stocks  suggested  here  form 
what  might  be  termed  a  business  man's  list. 
Dividends  are  relatively  safe  in  each  instance, 
and  at  present  prices  the  yields  are  high.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  business  improves  the  in- 
vestment position  of  these  stocks  will 
strengthen,  and  as  the  market  rights  itself  this 
should  be  reflected  by  higher  prices.  The 
dividend  requirements  are  being  well  covered 
or  indications  are  that  they  will  be  well 
covered;  but  it  is  suggested  that  instead  of 
concentrating  on  one  or  two  of  the  stocks 
mentioned,  the  investor  apportion  his  commit- 
ment over  the  entire  list  in  order  to  distribute 
the  risks.  In  this  way  if  one  stock  does  not 
come  up  to  expectations,  it  may  be  offset  by 
unusual  improvement  in  another. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  Company  manufactures 
a  diversified  group  of  machinery,  among 
which  is  that  used  upon  farms,  in  building 
construction,  roadway  construction,  and  elec- 
trical equipment.  The  outlook  for  these 
branches  is  particularly  good  at  this  time.  It 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  company  will 
operate  at  a  high  rate  over  the  next  year  or 
two  at  least.  In  the  first  nine  months  of 
1922  sales  amounted  to  $14,930,000.  while  un- 
filled orders  at  the  close  were  $8,289,000. 
During  this  period  net  profits  were  $6.22  a 
share  on  the  preferred  stock,  and  if  the  same 
profit  is  realized  in  the  last  three  months  as 
averaged  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  the 
preferred  should  earn  at  least  $9  a  share  for 
the  calendar  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  earn- 
ings have  increased  consistently  during  each 
of  the  three  quarters,  and  actual  earnings  for 
the  entire  year  may  exceed  this  estimate. 
The  company  began  1932  with  the  largest 
amount  of  net  working  capital  ever  reported 
— approximately  $24,000,000.  Inventories  were 
down  to  the  level  of  1917. 

Within  the  last  seven  years  the  American 
Ice  Company  has  doubled  the  value  of  its 
sales,  and,  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction, operating  profits  during  this  period 
have  tripled.  Indicated  earnings  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  have  increased  about  four  and 
one-half  times.  The  year  1921  proved  to  be 
the  best,  the  preferred  earning  15.70  per  cent. 
No  statement  of  earnings  has  appeared  for 
1922,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  volume  of 
sales  for  the  year  to  date  compares  favorably 
with  last  year,  while  production  expenses  have 
been  further  reduced.  It  is  expected  that  the 
preferred  di\ndend  requirement  will  be  earned 
at  least  twice  over  this  year  and  possibly  at  a 
higher  rate.  The  common  is  paying  7  per 
cent.,  the  dividend  on  this  issue  being  a  junior 
claim  to  that  of  the  preferred  stock. 

Associated  Dry  Goods  for  1921  earned 
20.52  per  cent,  on  the  first  preferred :  for 
1920,  13.87  per  cenL ;  for  1919,  23.86  per 
cent.;  for  1918,  11.60  per  cent.,  and  for  1917. 
11.08  per  cent.  The  full  6  per  cent,  on  the 
first  preferred  has  been  paid  since  December, 
1917.  The  retail  merchandising  business  has 
recovered  remarkably  and  it  is  believed  that 
earnings  for  1922  will  equal,  if  not  exceed, 
the  showing  made,  last  year.  In  June,  Lord 
&  Taylor  paid  12  per  cent,  on  account  of  ac- 
cumulated dividends  on  its  first  preferred,  of 
which  Associated  Dry  Goods  owns  $2,061,900 
out  of  a  total  of  $2,500,000.  There  remains 
an  accumualtion  from  December  1,  1918,  and 
it  is  believed  that  Lord  &  Taylor  will  soon 
pay  off  a  substantial  amount  of  the  arrears. 
Lord  &  Taylor's  earnings  are  reported  to  be 
considerably  larger  than   a  year  ago. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio,  which  made  an  excep- 
tionally favorable  showing  during  the  earlier 
months  of  the  year,  suffered  a  setback  in  Sep- 
tember. This  was  due  to  a  special  cause, 
however,  and  is  temporary.     About  two-thirds 
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of  this  road's  traffic  is  composed  of  coal  and 
early  in  September  the  movement  was  con- 
siderably below  normal.  There  has  been  a 
steady  gain  in  coal  shipments  subsequently, 
the  total  for  all  railroads  now  being  about 
23  per  cent,  larger  than  in  the  first  week  of 
September.  Inasmuch  as  such  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  B.  &;  O.  traffic  is  represented 
by  coal,  October  earnings  should  show  a  sub- 
stantial improvement.  The  preferred  has 
paid    its   full    4   per   cent,    dividends   regularly 
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since  the  company  was  reorganized  in  1899. 
There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  stability 
of  the  preferred  dividends  at  this  time,  and, 
in  fact,  the  common  may  not  be  far  from  a 
resumption  of  diWdends.  The  company  closed 
1921  with  the  largest  amount  of  net  working 
capital  ever  reported. 

As  a  result  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Company,  Bethlehem  Steel  has 
been  recapitalized,   new   7   per  cent,  preferred 
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being  given  for  the  present  8  per  cent,  and  7 
per  cent  preferred  stocks.  When  the  re- 
financing is  completed  there  will  be  approxi- 
mately $77,000,000  of  new  7  per  cent,  pre- 
ferred outstanding,  upon  which  dividend  re- 
quirements will  be  $5,390,000  annually.  The 
respective  funded  debts  of  the  two  companies 
will  not  be  altered  and  fixed  charges  will  re- 
main unchanged.  The  combined  companies 
will  have  to  meet  fixed  charges  and  preferred 
dividends  of  approximately  $16,000,000  an- 
nually.    In  1921,  which  was  an  unsatisfactory 
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preferred  stock  does  not  appear  to  be  appre- 
ciated. In  the  first  nine  months  of  1923 
earnings  available  for  dividends  on  the  first 
preferred  amounted  to  $25.41  a  share.  The 
requirement  for  the  entire  year  was  thus 
earned  three  and  one-half  times  over  within 
nine  months.  On  September  30th  the  com- 
pany owed  only  $2,157,000  and  bad  current 
assets  of  $22,063,000,  of  which  $3,519,000  was 
cash. 

The  Philadelphia  Company  6  per  cent,  pre- 
ferred (par  value  $50)  has  not  only  paid  the 
full  dividend  regularly  since  it  was  created 
in  1913,  but  the  company  has  proved  such  a 
consistent  earner  that  dividends  have  been 
paid  on  the  common  since  1S86,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1897.  The  preferred  dividend  has 
been  earned  four  to  twelve  times  over  each 
year  during  the  last  nine  years,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1921,  an  extremely  poor  year,  when 
its  was  earned  two  and  one-half  times  over. 
Net  earnings  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1922  were  approximately  50  per  cent,  in  ex- 
cess of  those  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1921.  The  coal  scarcity  and  the  revival  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  have  both  proved 
to  be  boons  to  the  Philadelphia  Company. 


year,  there  were  available  approximately  $17,- 
500,000,  or  slightly  more  "than  the  require- 
ment. Under  normal  conditions  the  dividend 
requirements  on  the  new  7  per  cent,  preferred 
should  be  earned  by  a  comfortable  margin, 
probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  twice  over. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  which 
showed  earnings  equivalent  to  about  $3  a 
share  on  the  common  up  to  July,  was  hard  hit 
by  the  shopmen's  strike  and  has  been  handi- 
capped by  its  inability  to  have  cars  returned 
from  the  Eastern  lines.  The  company  also 
has  been  setting  aside  liberal  allowances  for 
deferred  maintenance.  Income  for  the  first 
nine  months  does  not  show  the  dividend  re- 
quirements on  the  two  classes  of  preferred 
stock  quite  covered,  but  about  30  per-  cent,  of 
the  operating  income  accrues  in  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year,  and,  judging  from  Oc- 
tober and  November  car  loadings,  decided  im- 
provement is  to  be  expected.  Income  avail- 
able for  preferred  dividends  for  the  entire 
year  will  likely  be  well  covered. 

General  Motors,  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1922,  earned  $28.36  a  share  on  the  6  per  cent, 
debenture  stock.  A  preliminary  estimate  for 
the  entire  year  places  the  dividend  being 
earned  about  eight  times  over.  The  company 
has  made  remarkable  progress  this  year, 
liquidating  about  $45,000,000  of  liabilities,  and 
it  is  stated  that  it  now  owes  nothing  to  its 
banks.  As  compared  with  September  30,  1920, 
liabilities  have  been  reduced  to  $110,000,000. 
Production  is  running  at  about  45,000  cars 
per  month. 

Mack  Truck  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  its 
field,   and  the  investment  position  of  its  first 
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feature  of  that  group  was  the  sharp  advance 
of  United  Kingdom  5J/^s  of  1929.  They  regis- 
tered a  new  high  price  for  the  year  at  112. 
The  strength  of  that  issue  is  due  specifically 
to  the  remarkable  rise  in  sterling  exchange 
last  week  to  the  highest  level  at  which  it  has 
been  quoted  in  nearly  three  years.  The 
premium  at  which  those  bonds  are  selling  is 
based  chiefly  on  their  convertible  feature. 
They  may  be  exchanged  for  British  National 
War  5  per  cent,  bonds  at  par  and  interest, 
sterling  being  computed  at  the  fixed  rate  of 
$4.30  to  the  pound,  or  26  cents  better  than 
the  current  market.  The  National  War  bonds 
are  redeemable  at  maturity  at  105. 

New  offerings  last  week  continued  small, 
totaling  only  $35,317,000.  Year-end  inquirj- 
for  bonds  has  begun  already  and  is  absorbing 
all  new  financing,  but  most  new  offerings  are 
being  held  back  for  January.  Financing  in 
November  was  unusually  heavy  for  that 
month  with  a  total  of  $236,789,450  against 
$184,427,500  in  October.  However,  municipal 
financing  fell  off  to  a  marked  extent.  State 
and  municipal  offerings  according  to  the 
Bond  Buyer  aggregated  only  $50,000,000  last 
month,  compared  with  $73,000,000  in  October 
and  $118,000,000  in  September. 


Announcement  by  Secretary  Mellon  of  the 
Treasury  Department's  December  refunding 
operations  as  the  feature  of  an  otherwise  un- 
eventful week  in  the  investment  market,  says 
Commerce  and  Finance.  In  its  general  out- 
lines Mr.  Mellon's  plan  follows  rather 
closely  the  forecasts  of  bankers  whose  analy- 
sis of  investment  market  conditions  had  indi- 
cated a  reversion  from  long  term  to  short 
term  financing.  That  had  been  expected  be- 
cause obviously  the  government  could  not 
have  sold  another  4^  per  cent,  long-term 
bond  at  par  under  existing  circumstances. 

Three  distinct  series  are  offered:  first, 
three  months'  treasury  bills ;  second,  one-year 
notes,  and  third,  two-and-one-half-year  notes. 
The  three  months'  bills  will  bear  3J^  per  cent. 
The  one-year  notes  will  carrj'  a  4  per  cent, 
coupon,  and  the  notes  of  more  distant  ma- 
turities will  yield  ^H  per  cent,  a  year.  The 
first  two  classes  will  together  amount  to 
$400,000,000,  while  the  longer-term  notes  will 
total  $300,000,000  with  the  right  reserved  to 
allot  additional  two-and-a-half-year  notes  to 
the  extent  that  outstanding  Victory  4^  per 
cent,   notes   are  offered  in  exchange. 

The  same  success  is  indicated  for  these 
latest  treasury  offerings  as  has  characterized 
all  of  Secretary  Mellon's  previous  refunding 
operations.  As  usual,  he  has  gauged  invest- 
ment market  conditions  correctly  and  has  ar- 
ranged an  offering  which  appeals  because  of 
the  variety  of  maturities,  the  rates  presented, 
and  the  amounts  offered.  The  yields  fixed  on 
the  several  issues  just  about  coincide  with  the 
going  rates  in  the  open  market  for  money,  al- 
though they  were  somewhat  lower  than  ex- 
pected in  some  banking  quarters.  Bankers 
had  guessed  at  a  3^  per  cent,  rate  for  the 
three  months'  bills  and  at  a  4^  per  cent,  re- 
turn on  the  one-year  notes.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  admitted  that  a  3K  per  cent,  rate 
for  three  months'  bills,  which  will  mature  on 
the  date  when  the  first  installment  of  1922 
taxes  falls  due,  appeals  strongly  to  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  whose  only  alternative 
to  investment  in  the  new  issue  would  be  to 
let  their  money  on  deposit  in  banks  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  than  the  government  will  pay 
them.  Preliminary  inquiries  for  all  three  se- 
ries of  the  new  offering  have  been  very  good 
in  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  District. 
An  oversubscription  of  all  of  them  would 
occasion  no  surprise. 

In  arranging  the  terms  of  his  latest  re- 
funding operations  as  he  has  Mr.  Mellon  has 
acted  consistently  with  his  avowed  policy  of 
doing  nothing  to  disturb  the  market  for  out- 
standing government  bonds.  As  the  longest 
maturity  offered  is  only  two  and  a  half  years, 
the  new  securities  will  not  compete  with  any 
of  the  Liberty  issues  or  the  United  States 
Treasury  refunding  bonds  brought  out  in  Oc- 
tober. Mr.  Mellon's  hope  is  to  restore  those 
issues  to  par  and  he  is  bending  every  effort 
to  that  end.  In  so  doing  he  has  the  govern- 
ment's interest  at  heart  as  well  as  that  of  the 
largest  investing  public.  It  will  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  government  to  do  any  additional 
long-term  financing  until  outstanding  bonds 
reach  a  level  above  par.  The  higher  above 
that  price  they  go  the  better  the  government's 
chances  of  floating  another  bond  of  distant 
maturity. 

The  satisfaction  of  investors  with  the  gov- 
ernment's programme  was  evinced  by  a  gen- 
eral stiffening  of  prices  in  the  open  bond  mar- 
ket. Liberty  and  other  government  issues 
had  discounted  it  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
advances  registered  during  the  previous  week. 
However,  a  number  of  them  were  stronger, 
particularly  the  Fourth  4^^s.  United  States 
refunding  bonds,  which  had  enjoyed  the  maxi- 
mum recovery  the  week  before,  did  not  make 
much  further  headway,  but  held  very  flrmly 
around  their  best  prices.  Corporation  bonds 
also  were  generally  firm,  particularly  railroad 
descriptions  yielding  from  5  per  cent,  to  5 '4 
per  cent.  Several  of  the  speculative  railroad 
issues  also  showed  improvement,  but  weak 
spots  developed  in  that  group  because  of  the 
uncertainty  which  prevails  regarding  the  fu- 
ture solvency  of  certain  roads. 

Foreign    bonds    were    very    steady.      The 


Both  the  seasonal  and  the  main  trend  of 
business  continues  upward,  due,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  the  approach  of  the  holiday  season. 
Cold  weather  has  also  had  its  effect  and  re- 
tail trade  is  better.  Moreover,  employment  is 
now  universal  throughout  this  country  with 
labor  in  sharp  demand,  wages  high,  and  as  a 
result  buying  power  is  greater  than  it  was 
a  year  ago,  say  McDonnell  &  Co.  in  their 
monthly  letter. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  operations  of 
business,  it  would  not  be  reasonable  for  the 
conservative  "merchant  or  manufacturer  to 
consider  that  the  volume  of  trade  is  going  to 
remain  undiminished  from  the  present  high 
levels.  The  practical  and  important  question 
at  this  time  is  how  far  the  winter  reaction  in 
trade  will  go.  The  reaction  itself  is  prac- 
tically certain  to  occur,  because  it  is  based 
upon  the  passing  of  the  crop  movement  and 
the  coming  of  winter. 

One  of  the  chief  features  influencing  the 
present  situation  is  that  the  buying  power  of 
this  country  has  been  steadily  rising  because 
of  the  high  wages  and  general  employment. 
The  South  is  getting  good  prices  for  cotton 
and  tobacco.  Trade  throughout  that  section 
feels  the  stimulus.  Also  the  recent  advance 
in  grain  prices  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  to 
som'e  extent  on  Western  trade. 

There  are  five  major  groups  of  manufac- 
ture which  are  operating  well  above  normal. 
High  production  has  been  made  for  the  past 
two  months  in  the  textile,  lumber,  paper,  food, 
and  house-furnishing  groups.  These  have  all 
shown  an  activity  well  above  normal. 

The  textile  trades  are  in  a  favorable  po- 
sition. Orders  continue  to  be  placed  in  satis- 
factory volume.  Conservative  buying  to  meet 
requirements  is  the  rule,  and  with  such  con- 
ditions as  are  now  prevailing  textile  manu- 
facture can  remain  at  a  high  percentage  of 
capacity. 

Lumber  production  is  holding  up  in  a  sur- 
prising way.  During  the  entire  1922  year 
lumber  production  has  never  dropped  below 
normal.  Active  building  operations  and  heavy 
railroad  business  caused  large  demands  for 
lumber,  and  will  probably  hold  back  the  ex- 
pected seasonal  decline  for  at  least  another 
month. 

Paper  manufacture  has  shown  a  decline 
from  its  high  record  set  in  September,  How- 
ever, mills  are  running  at  capacity  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  the  present  satisfac- 
tory conditions  in  the  trade  will  prevail  for 
some  time  to  come. 

The  volume  of  food  manufacture  has  been 
well  above  normal  since  January  of  this  year, 
and  reached  its  high  in  August,  but  since  that 
time  has  shown  a  sharp  decline  indicating  the 
possibility  of  a  severe  seasonal  reaction. 

The  house-furnishing  group  has  shown  the 
greatest  come-back  of  any.  In  the  early  part 
of  1921,  carpet  and  rug  loom  activity  had  de- 
clined to  53^  per  cent,  of  normal.  From 
that  time  steady  increase  in  activity  took 
place  until  in  October  of  this  year,  opera- 
tions were  at  the  greatest  rate  reported  in  the 
industry  in  the  past  four  years. 

The  present  dull  condition  of  the  bond  mar- 
ket is  not  likely  to  last  long,  since  the  Januarj' 
reinvestment  demand  will  make  itself  felt  soon 
and  should  result  in  a  brisk  market. 

Reaction  in  prices  has  been  in  progress  for 
over  two  months.  The  highest  point  reached 
by  the  average  of  forty  bonds  was  a  little 
above  92  made  in  the  middle  of  September. 
At  the  present  time  the  averages  have  reached 
approximately  88^  or  a  net  loss  of  three  and 
a  half  points.  This  level  is  about  half  way 
between  the  high  in  September  and  the  level 
of  one  year  ago.  Action  of  the  bond  market 
in  the  past  three  weeks  indicates  a  bottom  for 
the  first  time  during  the  recent  decline. 

While  the  decline  of  three  and  a  half 
points,  on  the  average,  is  of  importance  to 
bond  traders,  for  the  investor  it  is  immaterial 
since  the  long  trend  is  upward.  Present 
levels,  however,  enable  the  investor  to  get  in- 
to new  issues  at  favorable  prices. 
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University  of  California  indicate  that  Port, 
land  cement-gunite  will  stand  up  in  a  hot  fire. 
The  guniting  of  timbers  will  prevent  the  start- 
ing of  a  mine  fire  in  or  the  spread  of  flamei 
through  the  gunited  section.  The  magnesium- 
oxychloride-cement-gunite  slabs  did  not  stand 
up  under  the  fire  test ;  the  gunite  crumbled  to 
powder  and  scaled  off,  permitting  the  slabs  to 
ignite.     It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  head- 
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frames,  shaft  collars,  shaft  timbers,  shaft  sta- 
tions, in  fact  all  timbering  permanent  under- 
ground workings — including  mule  barns,  ven- 
ttilation  doors,  power  stations,  hoist  stations, 
timbered  haulage-ways  and  fan  stations — can 
be  effectively  fireproofed  by  gunite  coatings. 
On  the  surface,  transformer  houses,  assay 
offices,  powder  magazines  and  other  buildings 
can  be  fireproofed  by  gimite  coatings. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


The  Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much. 
That  Chesterton  should  make  a  first-class 
writer  of  detective  stories  is  obvious  to  any 
one  conversant  with  his  ubiquitous  para- 
doxes, for  a  good  detective  stor\-  is  only  an 
expanded  paradox  with  an  appended  rider  sup- 
plying the  solution  in  an  explanatory  para- 
graph. And  like  Mr.  Chesterton's  more  fa- 
miliar form  of  twisted  truth  set  forth  in 
numerous  essays,  all  of  the  paradoxical  ad- 
ventures of  Home  Fisher  are  dazzlingly 
simple  when  expounded  in  that  concluding  and 
conclusive  paragraph.  Not  but  what  the  yarns 
that  go  to  make  up  "The  Man  Who  Knew 
Too  Much"  are  the  best  mystery  concoctions 
v/e  have  ever  tasted.  They  are  full  of  meat 
and  highly  flavored  with  intrigue.  And  Mr. 
Chesterton  is  an  honest  craftsman  who  pains- 
takingly proves  his  problem  backwards  even 
though  he  does  sometimes  have  recourse  to 
the  reduclio  ad  absurdum.  But  the  most  in- 
teresting thing  in  these  stories,  as  in  all  of 
the  author's  other  work,  is  his  method — 
which  is  always  transparent  to  the  skeptic 
gaze.  Chesterton  has  a  formula  for  fiction  as 
well  as  for  essays,  though  it  is  more  implicit 
in  the  former.  And  he  should  be  given  more 
credit  for  the  elaborate  fancy  that  his  much- 
involved  crime  stories  call   for,  and  which  he 
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supplies  with  an  overflowing  measure.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  "The  Bottomless 
Well,"  which  every  one  will  remember  as  the 
story  of  the  teacups.  When  one  comes  to  the 
simple  explanation  of  the  revolving  bookcase 
whose  top,  used  as  a  temporary  stand  for  the 
two  teacups,  supplied  the  would-be  murderer 
with  his  own  dose  of  poison,  one  can  see  as 
in  a  glass  darkly  Mr.  Chesterton  in  some  club 
or  private  library  watching  a  friend  take  the 
wrong  cup  in  the  fashion  described,  and  then 
one  can  hear  dimly  in  the  spirit  G.  K.  C.'s 
fertile  brain  concocting  the  story  of  the 
poisoned  cup.  The  story  of  "The  Bottomless 
Well,"  which  is  incidentally  one  of  the  "grip- 
pingest"  in  the  Home  Fisher  suite,  is  also 
one  of  the  most  obvious.  Some  of  the  others 
are  not  so  transparent  in  the  making.  Home 
Fisher  is  incidentally  a  new  type  of  detective. 
Born  in  a  lower  strata  than  the  high  one  in 
which  he  finds  himself  hopelessly  imbedded, 
he  would  have  made  his  fortune  as  an  ace  of 
the  Scotland  Yard  force.  As  it  is,  the  crimi- 
nals he  tracks  are  all  his  friends  or  his 
friends'  friends.  And  aside  from  the  gentle- 
manly code  of  noblesse  oblige  there  are  al- 
ways good  political  reasons  why  Home  Fisher 
should  not  divulge  his  secrets.  He  is  an  ama- 
teur detective   de  luxe. 

Bound  with  "The  Man  Who  Knew  Too 
Much"  is  another  Chesterton  mystery  yarn 
which  has  not  the  glamour  of  the  Home 
Fisher  collection.  Max  Beerbohm  has  said 
something  to  the  efl'ect  that  there  is  no  in- 
terest, neither  in  politics  nor  art,  that  quite 
equals  the  fascination  of  the  police  court ; 
and  it  is  that  dismal  blessing  that  hovers 
over  "The  Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much."  The 
second  story,  "The  Trees  of  Pride,"  is  more 
in  Mr.  Chesterton's  allegorical  essay  style. 
But  lest  any  lover  of  the  detective  genre  pass 
up  "The  Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much."  we 
add  that  it  comprises  quite  the  most  in- 
triguing assortment  of  crimes  and  methods 
of  crime  detection  that  we  have  ever  en- 
countered. R-  G. 

The  Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much.  By  Gilbert 
K.    Chesterton.      New    York:    Harper    &    Brothers; 


drama ;  for  the  plays  in  this  volume  are  all 
written  by  Americans  and  have  been  pro- 
duced in   American   "little  theatres." 

Some  of  them,  taking  "Goat  Alley"  as  an 
instance,  are  wholly  serious ;  but  the  inevi- 
table American  sense  of  humor,  which  gives 
them  their  national  flavor,  preponderates. 
And  yet  some  of  these  plays,  to  take  "Mati- 
nata"  for  an  instance,  show  the  instinctive 
resemblance  in  artists'  conceptions  by  more 
than  a  touch  of  the  Continental  flavor  in 
theme  and  treatment. 

There  are  twenty  plays  in  the  collection, 
Mr.  Shay's  ability  as  a  selecter  of  the  best 
having  been  previously  demonstrated.  So  that 
these  plays  are  probably  an  authentic  repre- 
sentation of  the  best  one-act  plays  which  saw 
the  light  in  American  theatres  in  1921. 
There  are  new  names  in  the  collection,  for 
the  youth  of  the  twentieth  century  is  ready 
and  eager  in  its  productiveness.  Among  the 
best-known  names  are  those  of  Eugene 
O'Neill,  Christopher  Morley,  Harry  Kemp. 
Floyd  Dell,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  Stuart 
Walker,  George  M.  P.  Baird,  Ben  Hecht, 
Susan   Glaspell  and   George   Cram    Cook. 

Contemporary  On'e-Act  Plavs  of  1921.  Edited 
by  Frank  Shay.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Com- 
pany;  $3.75. 


Horace  and  His  Influf  nee. 

That  the  second  of  the  series.  Our  Debt  to 
Greece  and  Rome,  namely.  "Horace  and  His 
Influence,"  has  been  committed  to  Professor 
Grant  Showerman  is  assurance  enough  that 
the  book  will  be  well  written.  Professor 
Showerman,  in  many  delightful  essays  of  his 
own.  has  shown  himself  a  modem  Horace. 
There  is  little  that  one  can  discover  that  he 
does  not  know  about  his  master,  or  that  he 
knows  but  omits  in  a  volume  of  less  than  two 
hundred  crowded  pages.  Horace  the  man,  the 
lyrist,  the  essayist  (rather  than  the  satirist), 
the  literary  critic,  the  philosopher  and  the 
teacher  is  plain  before  us.  His  influence,  too. 
on  ancient  and  mediaeval  times  is  nicely  and 
concisely  stated.  When  the  author  reaches 
modern  times  he  perforce  grows  more  hasty. 
Several  volumes  would  be  required  for  that. 
two  of  which,  for  England,  he  mentions  in  his 
notes  and  bibliography :  Caroline  Goad's 
"Horace  in  the  English  Literature  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century"  and  Mary  R.  Thayer's 
"The  Influence  of  Horace  on  the  Chief  Eng- 
lish Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  These 
supplement  Mr.  Showerman's  book  very  ac- 
ceptably. 

HoR-JiCE  AND  His  Influence.  By  Grant  Shower- 
man.     Boston:   Marshall  Jones  Company;  $1.50. 


Contemporary  One-Act  Plays. 

.\nother  of  the  valuable  collections  of  plays 
which  help  to  give  the  student  of  drama  so 
general  a  survey  of  his  subject  has  been  pub- 
lished, these  "Contemporary  One-Act  Plays 
of  1921"  forming  a  sequel  to  "Fifty  Contem- 
porary One-Act  Plays,"  both  of  them  having 
been  edited  by  Frank  Shay. 

The  first  realization  that  comes  to  the 
reader  of  this  collection  is  a  fresh  recog- 
nition of  the  brevity  with  which  the  Ameri- 
can as  compared  to  the  Continental  surveys 
the    life    from    which    he    selects    material   for 
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Note*  ot  Books  and  AutHort 

The  Poetry  Society  of  America  has  awarded 

to  Edwin   Arlington   Robinson   their  prize   for 

the  best  book  of  poems  of  1922.     This  is  his 

"Collected    Poems,"    published    by    Macmillan. 

John  Burroughs  and  Jay  Gould,  so  we  read 
in  Clifton  Johnson's  "Burroughs  Talks" 
(Houghton  Mifflin),  were  schoolmates  in  a 
little  Catskill  district  school.  "He  sat  right 
behind  me,  and  we  were  quite  chums.  He 
was  a.  small,  wiry  fellow,  aristocratic  in  his 
feelings,  and  not  inclined  to  mix  much  v.'ith 
the   rest   of   the    farmboys.      I    remember    very 


well  his  superior,  scornful  laugh.  He  was 
clever  and  quick  and  a  good  student,  and  he 
easily  stood  at  the  head  of  his  classes."     John 

Burroughs  was  one  of  the  few  boys  Gould 
condescended  to  wrestle  with.  "Johnny,"  as 
he  then  was  called,  had  the  muscle  and  the 
science.  Jay  the  wind  and  endurance,  and  "he 
wasn't  very  particular  about  rules.  The  one 
point  with  Jay  was  to  get  on  top."  a  position 
which  in  after  life  he  always  seemed  to 
maintain. 

Ernest  Rhys,  in  "An  Interview  with  Joseph 
Conrad"  in  the  December  Bookmen,  dispels 
"a  curious  legend  about  Conrad's  original 
choice  of  English  for  his  writing  medium" : 
"It  was  Sir  Hugh  Clifford,  author  of  'The 
Further  Side  of  Silence'  and  other  Malay 
books,  who  first  set  going  in  an  article  writ- 
ten for  the  North  American  Review  the  no- 
tion that  Conrad  had  actually  hesitated  for 
a  time  between  French  and  English.  But 
there  was  no  hesitation  on  his  part.  He  did 
not  even  adopt  English.  'It  was  I,'  as  he  said, 
'who  was  adopted  by  the  genius  of  the 
tongue.'  The  capture  was  swift  and  inevi- 
table. The  very  idioms  of  English,  he  de- 
clares, affected  his  temperament  and  fashioned 
his   'still   plastic    character.'  " 

The  visit  of  ex-Premier  Clemenceau  to  this 
country  gives  renewed  interest  to  his  volume 
of  speeches  and  articles.  "France  Facing  Ger- 
many," which  the  Duttons  published  in  the 
United  States,  in  a  translation  by  Ernest 
Hunter  Wright,  some  two  or  three  years  ago. 
The  work  contains  a  great  number  of  articles 
and  addresses  covering  a  space  of  eight  years 
and  a  long  introduction  written  especially  for 
the  volume,  the  whole  s.etting  forth  and  dis- 
cussing with  "the  Tiger's"  well-known  elo- 
quence the  principles  involved,  not  only  in  the 
world  war.  but  in  the  fundamentals  of  the 
long-continued  situation  between  France  and 
i  Germany. 
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BRIEFER  REVIEWS. 

The  Treasure  ofGolden  Cap. 
Bennet  Copplestone  is  evidently  a  serious 
student  of  Devon  and  its  early  seafaring  an- 
nals, for  he  has  imbued  his  story  of  treasure 
trove,  a  yarn  tall  enough  in  its  adventurous 
interest  to  satisfy  the  most  picaresque  prefer- 
ence, with  the  glamour  that  archeology  and  a 
reconstruction  of  a  past  age  always  casts. 
The  story  is  labeled  "a  romance  of  West  Dor- 
set" and  the  author  has  evidently  had  access 
to  a  veritable  ship's  log  of  the  early  seven- 
teenth century,  for  the  tale  is  circumstantial 
in  the  extreme.  Aside  from  the  light  thrown 
on  the  early  marine  life  of  West  Dorset, 
"The  Treasure  of  Golden  Cap"  (E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co. ;  $2.50)  is  a  bona  fide  adventure 
story  packed  with  thrills  imported  from  the 
seventeenth  century  and  done  in  the  best 
modern   vein   of  mystery  detection. 


The  Marne. 
An  attractive  book  on  "The  Marne,  His- 
toric and  Picturesque,"  by  Joseph  Mills  Han- 
son, is  published  by  A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co. 
"The  Marne,"  which  is  illustrated  by  many 
delightful  plates  that  look  as  if  they  were 
from  etchings,  and  which  are  by  J.  Andre 
Smith,  treats  the  subject  of  the  Marne 
country  historically,  topographically,  and  with 
special  reference  to  its  role  in  the  late  war. 
Mr.  Hanson,  who  is  the  author  of  "The  Con- 
(|uest  of  the  Missouri,"  writes  with  the  clear 
exposition   proper  to  travel  books. 


The  Ant  quity  of  Proverbs. 
A  book  for  the  folklorist.  but  for  also  any 
reader  with  a  taste  for  "useless  information," 
is  "The  Antiquity  of  Proverbs,"  by  Dwight 
Edwards  Marvin,  author  and  compiler  of 
"Curiosities  in  Proverbs"  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons ;  $2.50).  Mr.  Marvin  has  taken  fifty 
familiar  saws — almost  all  that  are  universally 
familiar — and  has  studied  each  one  ex- 
haustively and  comparatively.  It  will  sur- 
prise the  average  representative  of  philological 
ignorance  to  learn  how  widespread  our  homely 
old  sayings  are  that  have  always  seemed  the 
backbone  of  our  own  traditional  wisdom.  We 
remember  another  saw  that  human  nature  is 
much  the  same  everywhere. 


Maya  the  Bee. 
"The      Adventures      of      Maya      the      Bee" 
(Thomas  Seltzer),  by  Waldemar  Bonsels,  is  a 
book    written    for    children    that    has.    on    the 
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Continent  at  least,  become  a  best  seller  among 
their  elders.  It  is  compared  with  "Alice  in 
Wonderland,"  though  we  think  its  proportion 
of  greatness  considerably  less.  Still,  figures 
speak,  and  the  publishers  vouch  for  the  fact 
that  half  a  million  copies  have  been  sold  in 
Europe  and  that  the  book  has  been  translated 
into  seventeen  languages,  including  our  na- 
tive tongue.  The  story  is  that  of  an  eccentric 
bee,  personified,  after  the  manner  of  animal 
fables   popular   in   Europe. 


Western  Birds. 
The  songbirds  of  the  Western  states  are  the 
subject  of  a  book  by  Harriet  William  Myers, 
"Western  Birds"  (Macmillan;  $4),  written 
rather  for  the  serious  student  of  ornithology 
than  as  "popular"  science.  Mrs.  Myers,  who 
is  vice-president  of  the  Audubon  Society  of 
California,  and  chairman  of  birds  and  flowers 
in  the  general  federation  of  women's  clubs  of 
the  entire  country,  has  been  a  persistent  ob- 
server of  bird  life  for  many  years  and  has 
published  many  magazine  articles  on  Western 
ornithology.  The  book,  which  is  the  result  of 
her  field  work,  is  supplemented  by  quotations 
from  the  work  of  many  American  authorities 
on  bird  lore.  "Western  Birds"  is  adequately 
illustrated  with  photographs. 


Hamlet. 
"Hamlet"  de  luxe  is  the  offering  of  the  Dut- 
tons  in  their  truly  beautiful  ten-dollar  edition 
of  the  familiar  tragedy.  In  fact  so  handsome 
are  the  volume,  and  its  decorations  by  John 
Austen,  that  the  sacrilegious  thought  occurs 
that  Shakespeare  himself  has  been  made  to 
play  a  secondary  role.  But  the  book  is  none 
the  less  a  fine  example  of  the  modern  pub- 
lishing phenomenon,  a  gift  book.  Mr.  Aus- 
ten's illustrations  are  exquisite,  practically 
perfect  as  far  as  draughtsmanship  and  decora- 
tive qualities  go,  though  we  think  their  very 
facile  gracefulness  perhaps  a  little  out  of  key 
with  the  sombre  harshness  of  "Hamlet,"' 
which  is  an  essentialy  masculine  piece  of  art. 
Still,  it  is  unfair  to  quibble  with  an  edition 
de  luxe  for  being  luxurious.  And  that  it  is 
luxurious  there  is  no  gainsaying.  It  is  lovely. 
The  text,  incidentally,  is  adopted  from  that  of 
the  Globe  edition. 


Delav/are  and  the  Eastern  Shore. 
"Some  aspects  of  a  peninsula  pleasant  and 
well  beloved"  is  the  designation  given  by  Ed- 
ward Noble  Vallandigham  to  his  book,  "Dela- 
ware and  the  Eastern  Shore"  ( Lippincott : 
$5).  Our  writing  men  are  in  the  habit  of 
going  abroad  and  doing  such  books  as  this 
about  some  corner  of  France  or  Scandinavia, 
works  that  are  largely  interpretative  and  at- 
mospheric, but  as  yet  the  custom  has  not  be- 
come a  common  American  one.  And  judging 
from  "Delaware  and  the  Eastern  Shore"  it 
is  a  commendable  practice.  After  all,  except 
for  the  main  beats  of  travel,  most  Americans 
are  ignorant  of  their  own  country,  whose  size 
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It  has  the  elements  that  make  it  a 
bully  story — snap  and  go,  lots  of 
action,  the  tang  of  the  sea,  and  it  cer- 
tainly reads  like  the  work  of  a  man 
who  knows  ships  and  shanghaied  crews. 
It  is  romance!     Mystery!  $1.90 
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Phone    Kearny    5000 
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implies  a  great  differentiation  in  everything, 
from  topography  to  local  traditions.  There  is 
room  for  many  such  books  interpretative  of 
America,  granted  of  course  that  they  are  as 
well  done  as  this  one  by  Mr.  Vallandigham, 
who  knows,  not  only  the  history  of  his  state, 
but  the  particular  nuance  of  geographic  at- 
mosphere that  makes  Delaware  different  from 
any  other  state  in  the  Union.  The  book  is 
handsomely  illustrated  with  photographs  and 
contains   a    folding  map. 


New  Books  Received. 
Americans.       IJy     Stuart      P.      Sherman.       New 
York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   $2. 
Character    studies. 

I  Believe  in  God  and  Evolution.     By  William 
W.    Keen.    M.    D.      Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott 
Company;    $1. 
A  rationalization   of  evolution   and    religion. 

Ma.v  and  the  Two  Worlds.  By  William  Freil- 
erick  Dix  and  Randall  Salisbury.  New  York: 
Harper  &   Brothers;    $1.50. 

"A    layman's    idea    of    God." 

An  Old  Castle  and  Other  Essays.  By  Caleb 
T.  .  incrhester.  New  York;  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $3. 

Literary   essays. 

Anne  Sevehn  and  the  Fieldings.  By  May 
Sinclair.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Companv; 
$2. 

A   novel. 

Spanish  CoLONrAL  Literature  in  South  Amer- 


281  Geary  St ,  nr.  Powell 
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Here  is  one  of  the  choice  patterns 
among  our  stock  of  occasional 
tables.  We  have  a  complete  as- 
sembly of  these  beautiful  tables 
which  we  are  offering  as  low  as 
$18.50    and  up  to    $90.00. 
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rcA.      Ey   Bernard    Moses.      New    York:    The    His- 
panic Society  of  America. 

Hispanic  American   Scries,    No.    1. 

The    Beautiful    Necessity.      By    Claude    Brag- 
don.     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

The  mathematical  basis  of  the  arts  of  design. 

Robin     Hood's    Barn.       By    Margaret    Emerson 
Bailey.      New   York:    George   H.    Doran    Company; 

$2. 

The  confessions  of  a  garden  adventurer. 

Perfect  Behavior.     Ey  Donald  Ogden  Stewart. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $2. 
A  parody  outline  of  etiquette. 


All  Books  that  are  rcTiewcd  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE  HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IF 
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BOOK-LOVER 
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GEORGE  HARCENS  (loimoly  oF  tke  White  Hoiue) 
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Information  on  books,  authors  and  editions 
gladly  given.  Books  bought  and  sold.  Buyer 
will    call.  Telephone   Douglas  2810 


JOHN   HOWELL 
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"THE  GOLD  DIGGERS." 


■\Ve  have  met  the  "gold  diggers" — or  their 
like — before  in  the  pages  of  "The  Salaman- 
der," a  novel  which  had  its  vogue  some  ten 
vears  ago.  The  "salamander"  is  a  girl  who, 
like  the  gold  diggers,  exposes  herself  to  the 
fiercest  fires  of  temptation  for  the  sake  of 
free   dinners,    orchids,    and   jewels:    all   to    be 

■  tendered  by  expectant  admirers,  who  eventu- 
ally fall  off  the  sled  into  the  snow,  while  the 
salamanders  and  gold  diggers  come  serenely 
through  the  fier>-  flame  with  the  delicate  tissue 

■  wings  of  their  morality-  a  little  crumple,  but 
^  intact ;  the  metaphor  being  mixed,  but  so  are 
i  the  manners. 

■  Aver\-  Hopwood  has  portrayed  the  chorus 
.  girl  at  home ;  in,  by  the  way,  very  comfort- 
•  able  quarters  for  such  an  intrinsically  whole- 
some and  respectable  girl  as  TertT,-  is ;  and  the 
whole  tribe  of  chorus  girls  come  to  see  her, 
and  chatter,  incidentally  revealing  the  nature 
of  the  animal:  for,  as  depicted,  the  chorus 
girl  is  a  good-natured,  good-hearted,  fun- 
lo\-ing,  food-loving,  excitement-loving,  dress- 
loving  animal  of  frank  appetites. 

Passions  she  has  none;  which  is  perhaps 
approximately  true  to  life,  as  the  flapper  has 
learned  to  reduce  her  passions  to  appetites. 
That  is,  by  the  way,  a  defect  in  the  intrinsic 
interestingness  of  these  girls,  that  all  their 
emotions,  even  that  shown  in  their  ready 
generosity  toward  the  former  stage  favorite 
who  was  earning  a  precarious  li\-ing  by 
peddling  soap,  are  so  superficial  and  fugitive. 
It  is  true  that  the  fierce  furnace  in  which  so 
many  young  girls  pass  their  lives  in  America, 
land  of  opulence  and  luxury-  and  temptation, 
has  partly  dehumanized  them,  if  we  accept 
as  faithful  to  life  the  types  shown  in  the 
magazine  fiction  of  the  day.  For  passions 
are  natural,  and  human,  and  interesting,  even 
if  it  is  only  the  passion  of  the  miser  for  his 
gold. 

However,  although  "The  Gold  Diggers"  is 
billed  as  comedy  it  is  really  farce-comedy ; 
and  as  such  is  ecstatically  enjoyed,  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  men,  whose  laughter,  or  much 
of  it,  had  a  personal  note;  the  note  of  the 
\'ictimized  which  says  gleefully  and  reveal- 
ingly,  "Yes,  I've  been  done  just  like  that" 
For  a  common  human  characteristic — among 
men,  at  least — is,  when  one  has  been  neatly 
trimmed,  to  take  a  good-natured  but  lawless 
delight  in  seeing  the  other  fellow  get  similar 
treatment. 

.  A  characteristic  of  Avery  Hopwood,  as 
shown  in  bedroom  farces — now  happily  ex- 
tinct— is  to  play  lightly  over  the  surface  of 
forbidden  things,  the  surface  being  of  per- 
fect respectability.  Even  all  the  men  but  one 
in  the  play  have  the  most  decorous  senti- 
ments :  and  when  the  exception  makes  his 
questionable  proposal  to  the  charming  Jerrj-, 
he  does  it  in  a  casual  way,  much  as  if  he 
were  in\-iting  her  to  go  to  a  football  game. 

So  superficially  are  the  feelings  erqiressed 
in  "The  Gold  Diggers"  that  only  the  "My 
Gawd"  tj-pe  of  girl  is  needed,  except  that 
Lorraine  Lally,  in  the  role  of  "Mable"  Mun- 
roe,  whom  she  depicts  as  a  craical  blowsa- 
bella  whose  customar>'  attitude  is  "grab," 
caught  the  enraptured  favor  of  the  house  with 
her  full-blown  comedy;  Avery  Hopwood 
having  committed  the  artistic  error — ^that  is, 
according  to  set  standards — of  writing  a  sec- 
ondary part  so  that  it  almost  pushes  the  first 
one  from  the  stage  centre. 

Gertrude  Vanderbilt,  however,  also  estab- 
lished herself  as  a  prime  favorite  in  the  part 
of  Jeny ;  in  which  she  does  a  wild  dance 
with  professional  finish,  and  shows  Jerr5-  try- 
ing by  her  assumed  toughness  and  vulgarity 
to  make  a  millionaire  uncle  accept  a  little 
"violet  by  a  mossy  stone"  chorus  girl  for  his 
niece-in-law. 

Of  course  sentiment  is  eventually  invoked, 
together  v.nth  a  mother  with  gray  hair,  a  gray 
dress,  and  an  atmosphere  of  soft  gray  do- 
mesticity-. Avery  Hopwood  knows  his  public 
They  like  intimations  of  the  improper,  with  a 
final  wind-up  which  places  all  the  characters 
they  take  to  safe  in  the  folds  of  respect- 
ability. 

No  doubt  these  girls  are  copied  from  life ; 
allowing,  of  course,  for  the  inevitable  exag- 
gerations of  farcical  comedy.  The  New  York 
pla>'wrights,  poor  dears,  would  naturally  study 
such  subjects  when  they  are  on  their  native 
heath.  I  wondered,  the  other  night,  how  they 
would  figure  in  a  real  comedy;  I  mean  one 
in  which  their  inner  natures  spoke.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  real  nature  is  in  retire- 
ment curing  toe  daily  demands  of  such  a  life. 
As  d  picted  in  this  play  they  are  vulgarized. 


How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  For  Avery  Hop- 
wood  has  been  devoting  his  talents  to  bed- 
room farces,  and  one  can  not  keep  up  that 
sort  of  thing  for  long  with  impunity.  So 
Jerry,  even  though  acting  is  her  trade,  if 
chorus  giris  can  be  said  to  act,  does  ^-iolence 
to  all  the  instincts  of  the  nice  girl  she  is 
really  meant  to  be  by  making  herself  out  to  be 
coarse,  rapacious,  and  rather  disgusting ; 
which  is  where  the  author,  to  my  idea,  vio- 
lated the  canons  of  good  taste  and  departed 
from  the  probabilities. 

However,  although  billed  as  a  comedy,  the 
piece  is  farcical,  and  meant  more  particularly 
to  amuse;  in  which  it  is  deliriously  success- 
ful, the  audience  nearly  rolling  off  its  seat 
over  the  revelations  of  chorus-girl  nature. 

The  play  is  certainly  in  for  a  successful 
run.  The  girls  are  prettj'  and  ver\'  smart,  the 
scene  depicted  amusing,  the  dialogue  full  of 
lively  rattle,  and  the  company  well  up  to  the 
requirements,  the  leading  man,  Charles  Ham- 
mond, well  backed  up  by  Da^-id  Glassford, 
winning  the  favor  of  the  audience,  while 
Daisy  Rudd  and  Katherine  Walsh  also  amused 
by  ^eir  depiction  of  the  bastard-elegant  and 
assertively  tough  type  of  chorus  girL 

THE  PLAYERS  THEATRE. 


The  Players  are  up  and  doing  for  their 
winter  season,  having  brought  out  a  tasteful 
production  of  "The  School  for  Scandal."  The 
performance  does  credit  for  stage  director- 
ship to  Reginald  Travers,  who  has  trained  the 
young  players  to  make  effective  exits  and  en- 
trances, to  represent  the  ceremonious  courte- 
sies of  the  day,  and  to  group  themselves  in 
eager  and  active  competition  for  the  floor,  in 
order  that  each  may  retail  the  latest  and 
juiciest  scandaL 

It  is  an  excellent  idea  to  represent  these 
famous  classics  occasionally,  for  the  uRj. 
pushing  generations  always  vrish  to  gratify 
their  curiosity-  about  famous  old  plays.  As 
for  the  players,  they  profit  by  the  experience 
they  gain  in  representing  a  line  of  drama 
that,  in  its  elegant  artificiality,  so  widely  de- 
parts from  modem  realism. 

The  Flayers,  who  wore  notably  handsome 
costumes,  were  a  comely  group  in  thir  pow- 
der, patches,  and  brocades,  and  made  pictures 
of  themselves  worth  seeing  as  the  gorgeously 
costumed  personages  entered  with  the  deep 
curtseys  and  inclinations  of  the  era,  and  the 
groups   formed,    dissolved,    and   formed   again. 

Almost  t\vent>-  players  are  necessary,-  to  rep- 
resent the  play,  of  whom  Marie  Tebeau, 
Miriam  Elk-us,  Benjamin  .\.  Purrington  and 
Frederick  iIcNult>-  stood  out  for  the  merit  of 
their  impersonations,  Miss  Tebeau  represent- 
ing a  Lady  Teazle  of  considerable  dash,  while 
Mr.  Purrington  gave  to  Charles  Surface  the 
charm  of  youth,  bonhomie,  and  the  joy  of 
living. 

Naturally  the  players  did  not  bite  ver>-  deep 
into  the  seasoned  old  satire,  but  in  all  ex- 
ternals the  effort  was  highly  creditable,  and 
the  stage  pictures  something  well  worth 
seeing. 

METROPOLITAN  ATTRACTIONS. 


If  we  should  scan  the  press  of  the  decade 
first  preceding  the  world  war  in  order  to  find 
what  used  to  be  offered  us  in  the  line  of  mu- 
sical and  theatrical  entertainment,  and  the 
more  serious  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  in- 
tellect, we  would  make  the  discovery-  that 
gradually  our  San  Francisco,  which  has  often 
been  reproached  -n-ith  its  remoteness  from 
world-centres,  has  been  moving  toward  its 
completed  dignity  as  a  full-bloi\Ti  metropolis, 
able  to  instruct  and  entertain  by  the  variety  of 
attractions  offered  to  the  public 

San  Franciscans  have  always  been  lovers 
of  music  and  the  drama,  and  that  love  has 
been  assiduously  ministered  to  by  shrewd  men 
in  the  theatrical  business.  But  nowadays  we 
have  occasional  lecture  trips  bj'  famous 
writers ;  so  that  we  are  struck,  when  we  begin 
to  think  them  over,  by  the  number  of  re- 
nowned authors  who  have  come  our  way  and 
made  public  addresses :  Ibanez,  for  instance, 
Maeterlinck,  W.  B.  Yeats,  the  Irish  poet,  John 
Masefield,  the  English  poet,  Hugh  Walpole 
and  W.  L.  George,  the  English  novelists, 
Vachel  Lindsay,  the  American  poet,  not  to 
mention  such  prominent  magazine  writers  as 
Isaac  Marcosson  and  Irvin  Cobb.  And  added 
to  these  are  men  whose  fame  has  streamed 
on  banners  all  over  the  rotmd  world,  for 
Joffre  and  Foch  and  other  great  men  have, 
since  the  war.  ^-isited  these  far-off  shores 
that  front  the  lonely  Pacific 

And  to  come  down  to  lesser  things,  women 
remember  the  thrill  of  excitement  that  ran 
through  their  numbers  when  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Qubs  met  here,  just  as 
the  men  had  a  magnificent  kick  in  their  ranks 
when  it  was  finally  decreed  that  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  should  meet  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

At  one  time  the  university  extension  classes 
were  confined  to  the  other  side  of  "the  bay. 
Now  there  are  regularly  instituted  university' 
extension  classes  taking  up  an  immense  va- 
riety of  subjects.  Psychology  and  Psycho- 
analysis became  the  fad.  At  once  we  had 
lecturers  and  classes  to  study  up  those,  sub- 
jects were  organized ;  so  that  now  the  flapper 


in  her  teens  can  converse  familiarly  about 
complexes,  and  drag  to  the  light  all  the 
darkest  secrets  of  our  guiltj'  internal  econ- 
omy. 

Before  the  war  it  was  not,  as  it  is  now,  the 
custom  to  have  banquets — or  alleged  ban- 
quets— and  public  speakers  to  address  the 
guests ;  often  men  of  wide  renown.  Then  it 
was  the  exception ;  now  it  is  frequent,  .^.nd 
the  w^omen  have  acquired  a  comfort  club, 
which  they  had  not  possessed  before,  the 
average  woman's  club  being  given  over  to 
play,  conversation,  and  tea ;  except  for  a  few 
study  clubs,  and  one  or  two  forum  clubs. 

Besides  tlie  members  of  the  university-  ex- 
tension classes  there  are  other  devotees  to 
learning  that  assemble  in  great  numbers ;  Miss 
A.  B.  Greenwood,  with  her  intelligently 
planned,  informing  talks  on  world  events, 
taking  the  cake  for  drawing  the  largest  and 
most  fashionably  garmented  throng  to  her  lec- 
tures. For  Miss  Young  America,  not  ha\'ing 
the  time  to  read,  is  willing  to  pay  for  the 
pri\-ilege  of  getting  an  illuminating  survey  of 
the  affairs  of  the  world  from  a  lecturer  whose 
periodical  flights  in  the  East  and  Europe 
cause  her  to  feel  in  touch. 

And  we  have  our  share  in  that  remarkable 
"little  theatre"  movement,  which  is  partici- 
pated in  so  brilliantly  by  young  men  and 
v,-oraen  players  and  writers  that  they  have 
forced  an  appreciation  of  their  wares  upon  a 
public  that  might  otherwise  never  have  heard 
their  names. 

And  among  our  little  theatres  is  a  French 
theatre,  a  rare  distinction  for  us,  which  few 
American  cities  share.  It  is  kept  going  by 
the  artistic  enthusiasm  of  its  founders,  M. 
and  Mme.  Ferrier,  and  the  press  of  the  citj*. 
fully  aware  that  these  artists  make  their  living 
off  their  classes,  have  tacitly  agreed,  for  art's 
sake  and  the  citj-'s  credit,  to  advertise  gratui- 
tously an  enterprise  that  makes  an  artistic 
but  not  a  commercial  success. 

Devotees  of  the  French  language  may  also 
hear  many  of  the  modem  Parisian  plays,  as 
well  as  the  well-seasoned  classics,  read  once 
a  week  during  the  winter  by  Mile.  Godchaux. 
who,  by  the  vivacity  and  charm  of  her  read- 
ings, and  by  the  un-.\mericanized  flavor  of 
her  French,  has  made  her  winter  series  of 
reading  a  valued  institution  ;  the  local  Salon 
Frangais  also  making  a  point  of  ha\'ing 
monthly  lectures  delivered  in  purest  French 
by  speakers  well  known  in  the  departments 
of  scholarship,  literature,  or  art. 

The  Tivoli  was  snuffed  out  after  the  earth- 
quake. But  we  have  the  Rivoli,  which  grati- 
fies the  desires  of  young  and  old  to  hear  old. 
enshrined  favorites  in  the  line  of  bouffe 
opera  well  sung  by  competent  and  pleasing 
singers. 

As  for  our  regular  theatres,  they  have  made 
a  good  showing  while  New  York  attractions 
have  been  falling  by  the  wayside ;  for  not 
only  have  they  kept  open  with  profitable  at- 
tractions drawing,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
better  than  only  fairly  well,  but  their  ranks 
have  been  augmented  by  new  houses,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  still  another  new  theatre 
to  be  devoted  to  the  spoken  drama. 

So,  on  the  whole,  we  must  be  forgiven  if, 
with  naive  elation,  we  swell  out  our  chests 
and  declare  that,  in  spite  of  our  distance 
from  world  centres,  we  are  becoming  quite 
metropolitan.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

At  the  Carran. 

This  year  Kolb  and  Dill  are  presenting  the 
latest  comedy  of  Aaron  Hoffman,  entitled 
"Now  and  Then,"  being  the  storj*  of  rapid- 
fire  events  which  happened  immediately  fol- 
lowing tlie  date  the  Volstead  law  became 
operative. 

With  the  Saturday  matinee  and  evening  per- 
formance Harr\-  Fox  in  the  musical  comedy 
"Oh  Look"  will  terminate  his  engagement  at 
the  Curxan.  

*'The  Emperor  Jones"  Coming. 

An  important  attraction  is  announced  for 
the  Columbia  Theatre  commencing  with  Sun- 
day night,  December  31st,  when  Adolph 
Klauber  will  present  Eugene  O'Neill's  unusual 
play.  "The  Emperor  Jones,"  with  Charles  S- 
Gilpin,  the  colored  star,  in  the  title-role.  The 
play  is  in  eight  scenes,  laid  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  depicts  the  adventures  of  an  ex-Pull- 
man porter  fleeing  through  a  dark  forest  to 
escape  the  vengeance  of  the  ignorant  black 
natives  he  has  plundered.  The  "Emperor" 
passes  through  an   astounding  range  of  emo- 


ESMOND'S 

"THE  CAKE  SHOP" 
253  Griuit  Ave. 

Mince  Pies  made  from 
ourown  home-made  mince- 
meat. Genuine  English 
Plum  Puddings  and  Fruit 
Cakes. 

"ECCLES  CAKES"  Our  Specialty 


tions,  from  slight  alarm  to  bewilderment,  and 
finally  despair.  And  Mr.  Gilpin  is  an  artist 
in   the  part. 

David  Belasco's  production  of  Averj-  Hop- 
wood's  farce-comedy,  "The  Gold  Diggers."  will 
have  a  second  and  last  week  at  the  Columbia, 
commencing  with  Sunday  night,  December 
_Mth.  

The  Orpheum  Next  Weelc 

Walter  Kelly,  "The  \"irginia  Judge,"  might 
be  termed  a  humorist  historian.  His  narra- 
tives are  actual  happenings. 

John  B.  Hymer  is  another  favorite  who 
has  been  awa%'  from  the  West  for  some  time, 
but  there  is  not  a  vaude\-ille  goer  extant  who 
doesn't  remember  his  "Come  on  Red!" 

Bobby  Folsom,  Jack  Denny,  and  their  or- 
chestra Tvill  appear. 

Middleton  and  Spellmyer  present  "Lone- 
some Land,"  a  Western  comedy. 

Scanlon,  Denno  Brothers,  and  Scanlon  are 
a  quartet  of  "hoofers"  whose  original  waltz 
quadrille  is  reminiscent  of  the  daj-s  of  real 
dancing. 

Guy  and  Pearl  Magley  are  two  recruits 
from  the  musical-comedy  field.  Thej'  offer  an 
original  re\T:e  production  entitled  "Dance 
Stories.** 

The  Gorham  Follies,  which  have  been  such 
a  hit  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  begin  an  Orpheum 
Circuit  tour  here  next  week.  There  are 
t^ventj'  girls  and  Miss  Doris  Eaton,  "Amer- 
ica's daintiest  dancing  star." 


The  People's  Symphonv- 

The  acti\-it!es  of  the  People's  S>Tnphony 
Orchestra,  which  have  ceased  for  the  holiday 
period,  will  be  resumed  early  in  the  new  year, 
Conductor  Alexander  Saslavsky  ha\nng  ar- 
ranged for  the  third  educational  concert  lo 
take  place  at  the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium, 
Friday  night,  Januarj-  5th. 

For  this  occasion  Mr.  Saslavsky  has  se- 
lected Concertmaster  William  Laraia  and 
Miss  Modesta  Mortensen,  of  his  first  \noIin 
selection,  as  his  soloists.  The\-  will  give, 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  the  Bach 
Concerto  for  two  \"iolins.  The  other  num- 
bers on  the  programme  will  be  the  Dvorak 
Symphony,  "From  the  New  World."  the 
waltz,  "Southern  Roses."  of  Johann  Strauss, 
and  the  overture  to  "Iphigenie  en  Aulide." 

The  box-office  for  sale  of  tickets  for  this 
concert  will  open  Tuesday,  Januarj'  2d,  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


pURRAN  THEATRE  ^^ 

^^ Phone  Prcspect  9300 

Beginning   Sunday  Eve.,    Dec.   24th 
Mats.    Christinas  Day   and   H'cd.   and   Sat. 

KOLB  &  DILL 

In    Aaron    Hoffman's    Latest    Comedv    Success 

«  NOW  AND  THEN  " 

Nights,  Saturday  and  Holiday  Mats.,  50c  to  $2 
Wednesday   Matinees,    50c  to   $1.50 


pOLUMBlA  THEATRE  -^Jii" 

^^    Gearr  Bt  Ma»on  Phone  Fntnldin  160 

Final  Week  Begins   Sunday,   Dec   24 
Maiinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

David    Belasco    Presents 
Averj-   Hopwood's  Famous   Comedy 

The  Gold  Diggers 

Sun..    Dec.    31— CH.\RLE<    GILPIX    in 
IHE  EMPEROR  JONES- 


•*  ol'.'i^"  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS    2Sc    TO    $1-25 
Except    Sats,,    Suns,    and    Holidays 

ALWAYS  A  GREAT  SHOW 

SMOKING  PERMITTED  IN  DRESS 
CIRCXE    AND    IX3GES 


ORCHESTRA 

ALFREOHeRTZ CONDUCTOn 

Second  Popular  Concert 

Exposition  Auditorium 

Thursday  Evening,  Jan.  4,  8:30 

A  AVonderful  Program 

ARTHUR  •"■" 

MIDDLETON 

-■Vmerica's    Foremost    Baritone, 
Guest   Artist 
Reserved    seats,    $1,    75c.    50c    and    25c    (no 
war   tax).     Now  on   sale  at  Sherman,    Clay  r& 
Co.'s. 

Direction    Auditorium    Committ^, "- ' 
Board  of  Supervisors 
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South  America 

Py4new  direct  ser\7ice 
fiom  Pacific  Ports 

Hia  the  Panama  Canal 


ON  January  25th,  with  the  sailing  of  the  S.  S. 
President  Hayes,  the  \J.  S.  Government  in- 
augurates a  new  epoch  making  service — from  ports 
on  the  Pacific  direct  to  Porto  Rico  and  the  East 
Coast  of  South  America! 

If  you  have  longed  to  join  the  thousands  of 
business  men  and  pleasure  seekers  at  the  great 
World's  Fair  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  to  revel  in  the 
sunshine  of  Porto  Rico,  send  the  information 
blank  below  and  find  out  about  this  new  direct 
service!  Find  out  how  you  may  travel  in  sumptuous 
luxury  on  new  U.  S.  Government  ships  directly 
to  Porto  Rico  and  South  America — land  of  ex- 
quisite scenery  and  modern  luxury,  a  gold  mine 
of  opportunities.  Send  the  information  blank 
now!  Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  travel 
opportunity! 

The  ships  are  of  the  "cabin  ship  type,"  now  famous  on 
the  trans-Atlantic  run.  They  are  operated  for  the  Govern- 
ment by  Swayne  and  Hoyt,  experienced  steamship  operators 
of  wide  repute.  The  ships  leave  from  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles.  They  go  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Buenos  Aires,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  stopping  at  Porto  Rico, 
and  calling  as  well  at  Montevideo  and  Santos  on  the  return 
trip.  They  ensure  a  voyage  of  delightful  days  on  luxurious 
vessels  whose  standards  of  luxury,  cuisine  and  service  rank 
them  among  the  finest  afloat. 

Send  for  descriptive  literature  today!  You  incur  no 
obligation;  you  mil  receive  full  descriptions  of  the  ships 
and  valuable  and  authentic  descriptions  of  interesting  things 
to  see  and  do  in  the  countries  you  visit.   Write  today. 


Write  for  Booklet 


If  you  are  planning  an  ocean  trip,  send  the  infonnation 
blank  below.  Your  Government  has  prepared  a  new 
booklet  telling  about  your  ships.  Sefid  for  it  today;  it 
contains  a  host  of  exquisite  views  of  the  ships.  Every 
American  will  be  proud  of  them  as  he  turns  the  pages. 
American  ships  contain  many  features  uncomtnon  to 
ocean  travel.  In  many  respects  they  surpass  all  com- 
petition. It  costs  you  nothing  to  learn  of  these  great 
vessels — investigate  them  today. 


INFORMATION    BLANK 
To    U.    S      ?^ioDia^    Board 
InformarioD  Department  P.  A.  B.  F  2599 


San'Francisco 


Please  send  wilhoat  obligation  the  U.  S.  Government  Booklet  giving  travel  facts.     1   am 
considering  a  trip  to  South  America  □,  to  Porto  Rico   j.  1  would  travel  1st  class  G,  Jd^. 


tjX  godatewillbeabout- 

Mj   Hamt  

Mj   Sirttt  No.  or  JJ.F.D— 

Tou-n 


■>r 


Managing  Operators 

Pacific  -  Argentine  -  Brazil  Line 

Swayne  &  Hoyt,  430  Sansome  St.  San  Francisco,  California 

For  information  regarding  accommodations  and  sailings  address 

U.  S.  SHIPPING   BOARD 


Information  Department  R2599 


369  Pine  Street 


San  Francisco,  California 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Coueism  is  being  pursued  in  New  York  by 
a  determined  little  band  which  hopes  to  over- 
take it  before  the  winter  is  over.  Untg  ess 
healing  had  a  good  .run  among  the  eMe  last 
season,  and  the  season  before  that,  and  there 
were  some  interesting  off-shoots  downtown  as 
far  as  the  McAlpine,  but  this  Coue  business  is 
to  be  taken  very  much  as  the  real  thing  tor 
the  moment,  quite  supplanting  even  radio  as 
a  mental  exercise.  You  know  the  game— 
•■Every  dav  in  every  way";  and  then  you  wish. 
Some  'remarkable  cures  are  attributed  to  it— 
in  fact  remarkable  cures  have  been  attributed 
to  everything  under  the  sun,  from  hiding  halt 
a  bean  under  the  doorstep  for  warts  to  having 
all  your  teeth  out  for  arthritis.  Dr.  Dowie 
had  some  remarkable  cures  to  his  credit,  and 
his  successor,  Wilbur  Glenn  Voliva,  appears  to 
have  discovered  some  peculiar  therapeutic  ef- 
ficacy in  propagating  the  belief  in  a  flat  world. 
These  things,  however,  are  for  the  vulgar. 
The  pursuit  of  Coueism  at  the  Plaza  is  not 
like  that.  Some  of  the  best  people  are  fol- 
lowing the  health  hounds  there,  and  the  busi- 
ness is  altogether  a  social  activity.  They  do 
it  instead  of  dancing,  which  is,  perhaps,  some 
"ain.  Another  class  of  society  person  at  the 
Plaza  is  practicing  auto-suggestion.  The  mem- 
bers sit  around  every  Sunday  evening  and 
suggest  things  to  themselves.  You  can  sug- 
gest whatever  you  like,  provided  you  pay  the 
Teacher.  That  certainly  seems  a  harmless 
amusement,  and  one  under  good  control. 
There  is  quite  a  large  class,  as  might  have 
been  expected.  With  such  innocent  employ- 
ment absorbing  it.  New  York  society,  it  is 
felt,  will  be  comparatively  safe  from  the 
inroads  of  pink  bolshevism  during  the  win- 
ter, and  perhaps  a  little  into  the  spring. 
Bolshevism  is  not  being  done  much  just 
now  anyway,  and  by  the  time  society  gets 
through  with  proprietary  music,  Coueism, 
auto-suggestion  and  a  few  other  cultural  de- 
vices of  that  nature,  it  is  likely  not  to  return 
to  the  cult  of  recent  Russian  economics.  It 
is  true  such  stuff  hasn't  much  kick  in  it,  but 
then  it  is  restful,  and  that  is  what  New  York 
society  ^vants:  rest;  rest  from  Stillmanism. 


Consternation  among  the  goats  has  been 
caused  by  a  recent  medical  announcement  that 
it  is  just  as  efficacious  to  eat  glands  as  to 
have  them  transplanted  by  some  painful  and 
expensive  surgical  operation,  and  that  they  are 
just  as  good  when  taken  from  a  goat  as  from 
a    human   being.      This    ought  to   bring   relief 


t^)i^  Ctrigtmas; 
(gibe  pontrs  ^^ 

Our  Gift  Bond  Service  ror 
the  Christmas  of  ]  922  has 
several  unique  features  4 
They  will  add  pleasure  and 
surprise  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  your  gift  4  Descriptive 
folder  will  be  sent  for  the  asking  [s:> 
reprcsentativc  unless  requested} 

Bradford,  Kimball  &  Co. 

Insurance  Exchange  Building 

^33  California  Street  r  San  Francisco 

Telephone  3ut*zr  52  CO 


to  those  tender-hearted  persons  who  have  been 
outraged  by  the  Chicago  stories  of  men  kid- 
napped and  robbed  of  their  glands  under  an- 
.-esthetic  for  the  benefit  of  exhausted  million- 
aires ;  a  cycle  of  pleasant  little  folk  tales  that 
have  largely  taken  the  place  of  the  needle- 
sticker  stories  of  the  white  slavery  days  just 
before  the  war.  But  it  is  rough  on  the  goats. 
A  number  of  drug  stores  and  fancy  groceries 
are  advertising  prepared  glands  for  oral  ad- 
ministration, and  printing  comparisons  of  this 
commercialized  and  cheapened  method  with 
that  of  the  fee  paid  by  one  of  our  foremost 
millionaires  for  an  operation  that  took  but  a 
few  minutes  of  the  surgeon's  time,  but  a  great 
deal  of  the  patient's  money.  It  should  soon 
be  possible  to  obtain  glands  in  the  form  of 
breakfast  food,  so  that  persons  to  whom  even 
the  medical  aspect  of  rejuvenation  is  distaste- 
ful could  restore  lost  vigor  as  the  old  ads 
used  to  say,  in  a  pleasant  manner,  with  sugar 
and  cream.  We  can  imagine  the  ministrations 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  household  of 
some  senile  Crcesus  who  was  still  ambitious 
to  flit  from  flower  to  flower  sipping  the  sweets 
from  each  one  as  he  flew — we  can  imagine 
his  granddaughter,  or  his  great-granddaughter, 
saying  to  him  at  breakfast:  "Stop  talking  so 
much  now,  grandpa,  and  sit  up  off  your  spine 
and  eat  your  glands,  and  don't  get  them  on 
your  bib,  or  we'll  take  them  right  away  from 
you  and  give  them  to  auntie.  Won't  we, 
auntie  ?"  Truly  nature  is  wonderful,  but  the 
limitations  of  science  are  not  yet.  If  this 
gland  business  opens  up  as  it  should,  a  lot  of 
people  that  have  been  buying  oil  stocks  of 
I  late  are  going  to  be  sorry  that  they  didn't  in- 
vest their  money  in  goats.  And  Heaven  only 
knows  what  the  vicinity  of  the  stage  door  is 
going  to  look  like.  The  young  fellows  are 
going  to  be  crowded  out  by  Johnnies  on 
crutches,  and  in  wheel  chairs,  with  white 
beards,  and  woolen  mufilers  about  their  necks. 
But  spurious  youth  will  have  the  money,  and 
real  youth  will  have  to  wait. 

Persons  that  charge  their  intellects  and 
memories  with  the  doings  of  the  "smart" 
say  that  international  marriages  are  becom- 
ing almost  a  rage.  As  far  as  American  in- 
terests in  it  are  concerned,  the  movement,  as 
a  distinctive  and  cognizable  thing,  appears  to 
have  begun  during  reconstruction  days  after 
the  civil  war;  and  certain  it  is  that  it  has 
developed  with  great  rapidity  in  the  fertile 
field  of  industrial  expansion  which  during  the 
past  two  generations  has  affected  Europe  as 
well  as  the  United  States.  The  familiar  and 
nationally  humorous  figure  of  the  suddenly 
rich  father  buying  his  daughter  an  English 
duke  has  been  repeated  so  often  that  it  no 
longer  excites  comment;  but  the  process  has 
gone  right  on.  English,  French,  and  Ameri- 
can families  are  now  matrimonially  mingled, 
not  to  say  mixed,  until  it  will  soon  become 
difficult  to  find  in  that  stratum  of  human 
beings  known  distinctively  as  "society"  a 
clean-strain  American,  Englishman,  or  French- 
man. German  blood  has  been  mixed  in,  and 
Russian  is  being  introduced  in  growing  pro- 
portion. And  there  is  even  Greek.  And 
Armenian  may  follow.  The  Atlantic  Ocean 
has  grown  very  small,  the  English  Channel 
is  no  barrier,  socially  speaking.  One  Ameri- 
can handicap  has  been  our  uni-lingual  isola- 
tion, but  our  newly-rich  are  painfully  learning 
to  speak  French,  and  Cook  interpreters  can 
always  be  hired  to  conduct  any  little  negotia- 
tions that  may  be  necessary  between  a  bride 
that  speaks  only  English  and  a  groom  that 
never  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  learn  it. 
After  all.  there  is  a  certain  measure  of  uni- 
versality about  the  language  of  love.  As  the 
American  negro  soldier  in  Manila  told  his 
colonel,  "I  don'  have  to  learn  no  Spanish : 
dem  Filimpeeno  ladies  seems  to  know  jes 
what  I  mean."     So  we  learn  that  at  the  mar- 


riage in  London  recently  of  Mr.  James  Hal- 
dane  Adair  Campbell,  grandson  of  the  late 
Henry  Havemeyer,  and  the  Princess  Catherine 
Galitzine,  a  marriage  celebrated  at  the  Rus- 
sian Church  of  St.  Philip  in  Buckingham 
Palace  Road,  there  was  present  a  very  mixed 
company  ethnologically  speaking,  with  promise 
of  still  greater  mixture.  There  was,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Princess  Nina  of  Russia,  who  is 
the  wife  of  W.  B.  Leeds,  son  of  the  tin-plate 


king  of  America,  and  of  the  lady  who  after 
the  tin-plate  king's  death  became  the  Princess 
Anastasia  of  Greece.  There  was  a  mixture 
of  American,  Greek,  and  Russian,  with  the 
attendance  of  some  top-class  English.  So 
connubial  internationalism  is  extending  it- 
self and  appears  in  the  dramatis  persona:  of 
social  functions  among  those  having  any  pre- 
tensions to  being  anybody.  It  might  almost 
be  designated  the  Fourth  Internationale. 


THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

MANUFALIOKEK  AND  WHOLESALER 

of 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR, 

SPRUCE,   HEMLOCK, 

SUGAR   &   WHITE   PINE 

CEDAR   SHINGLES   &   POLES. 

230  California  St.  San  Francisco 


E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established    1881) 
STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers 
260    California    Street,    San   Francisco 

r,    ^"I'^..^,.  Cable  Address 

Douglas  8040  "DEWGRIP" 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Office!    at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldj. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood  Export  Company 

California  Redwood 
Lumber  and  Ties 


Cargoes  cuid  Parcels 

"To  off  shore  markets  only" 


260  CAUFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Phone  Sutter  2163 


JOHN  McCALLAN 

Notary   Public  and   U.   S.    Customs  Notary 

34   MONTGOMERY    STREET 

Near   Sutter — Phone    Sutter  6195 

Residence,    Sutter    Hotel,    comer    Kearny    and 

Sutter  Streets 

Phone — Sutter   3060 


Fine  engineering  in  the  New 
Peerless  does  not  stop  with 
major  accomplishments.  It  ex- 
tends itself  to  details  which  are 
sometimes  neglected,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  extra  large  di- 
ameter of  the  spring  shackle 
bolts.  This  larger  size  reduces 
wear,  of  course;  and  when  fi- 
nally adjustments  are  necessary 
they  are  readily  made  without 
removing  any  of  the  parts. 


1 900  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Phone  Prospect  8800 

n^he  New 

PEERLE  S 


S 


MiSSlOitQW 


tKrough 
HordiemAritona 
New  Mexico 
aiii4  Texas 

Standard  Sleepeis 

and  Chair  Cars 
Red  Harvey  Meals 

Grand 

Canyon 

Line 

Tickets  to  and  from  Europe  via  all  Trans-Atlantic  Lines 


cAsk  any  Santa  Fe  Agent 

R.  D.  Johnson,  Div.  Pass.  Agt. 
601  Market  Street 

Phone  Sutter  7600 

or 

Market  Street  Ferry 

Phoae  Sutter  760Q 


OAKLAND 

434  13th  St. 

40tJi  St.  &.  San  Fabb  Ave, 

BERKELEY 

UnivetBity  Ave.  &  West  St. 

SAN  JOSE 

43  Ryland  Block 

SACRAMENTO 

201  Calif.  Fruit  Bldg. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay.  Eplerammatlc  and  Otherwise. 

A  schoolteacher  from  an  inland  town  was 
trying  to  instruct  budding  youth  in  a  seaport 
by  an  illustrated  reader.  "Johnny,  you  may 
read  the  next  sentence."  Johnny  read.  "This 
is  a  ship."  followed  promptly  with.  "Yer  he. 
It's  a  brig." 

The  widowed  charlady  was  a  little  ab- 
stracted. Her  mistress  suspected  a  second 
romance,  and  made  such  kindly  inquiries  that 
the  truth  emerged.  "Yes,  mum,  I  suppose  1 
am  courtin'.  An'  yet  I  don't  know  for  sure. 
'cos  'e's  been  fishin'  up  in  Bedford  for  the 
last  six  months." 

"What's  de  name  of  dis  infant?"  demanded 
the  colored  parson  who  was  officiating  at  the 
christening  of  Mandy's  latest  offspring.  "Her 
name  am  Opium  Bryant."  was  the  firm  reply. 
The  parson  protested.  "Opium  aint  no  fit 
name  for  a  gal!"  "Well,  it  fits  dis  gal,"  said 
Mandy,  "for  dey  say  opium  comes  from  wild 
poppy  and  dis  chile's  poppy  suah  am  wild." 

The  teacher  was  taking  the  names  of  the 
pupils  and  those  of  their  fathers,  as  well  as 
the  latter's  business.  Little  Jean  gave  the 
names  readily,  but  was  silent  on  the  third 
question.  The  teacher  insisted.  Finally  suf- 
fused with  color.  Jean  stammered:  Please, 
miss  he  is  Aunt  Jane  that  does  the  woman  s 
page  and  the  beauty  column  of  the  Daily 
News."  

Sarah  brought  her  three  children  for  her 
former  mistress  to  see.  "And  what  are  their 
names.  Sarah?"  asked  the  mistress.  'Iheys 
all  got  flower  names,  missy,"  replied  the 
negress.  "I'm  rahthe'  proud  o'  their  names. 
The  oldest  one's  Heliotrope,  and  the  second 
one  there  is  DahHa."  "Yes?"  said  the  mis- 
tress kindly,  "very  pretty.  And  what's  the 
baby's  name?"  "Flower  name  again,  missy. 
We  call  her  Ahtifushal." 

Sam  Johnson,  colored,  of  Galveston,  Texas, 
had  just  lost  his  better  half.  A  friend  who 
inquired  why  he  was  leaving  town  was  told, 
"I  doan'  know  just  what  I  will  do,  Rastus,  but 
I  reckons  I'll  become  a  Mormon."  "A  Mor- 
mon !"  his  friend  expostulated  with  true 
Methodist  horror.  "What  for  you  want  to  be 
a  Mormon?"  "Well,"  said  Sam  sadly,  "I 
reckon  it  keeps  one  woman  hustling  too  hard 
to   feed   a  heavy  eater  like  myself." 

A  business  man  of  Oakland  who  has  many 
relatives  well  enough  off,  but  anxious  to  in- 
herit his  even  greater  fortune,  recently  called 
in  his  lawyer  to  draw  up  his  will.  When  the 
document  was  completed  the  chent  asked, 
"Well,  Thompson,  have  you  fixed  this  thing 
as  I  want  it?"  "I  have  done  my  best,",  said 
the  lawyer  anxiously.  "Then  there  is  an- 
other thing  I  want  to  ask  you,"  continued  the 
wealthy  Oaklander,  "as  man  to  man.  who  do 
you  think  stands  the  best  chance  of  getting 
my  property  when  I  cash  in?" 

When  Paderewski  made  his  first  appear- 
anec  in  Boston  many  years  ago,  one  of  the 
'cellists  in  the  orchestra  became  very  much 
excited  and  springing  to  his  feet  made  a 
little  speech.  Shouts  of  "order"  and  "sit 
down"  had  no  effect  on  the  perpetrator  of 
this  breach  of  orchestral  etiquette.  The 
orating  'cellist  was  a  Pole,  and  he  ended  his 
ex  tempore  speech,  glowing  with  patriotic 
pride,  thus:  "You  see  there  Paderewski,  my 
countryman,  a  Pole  (crescendo).  He  is  like 
CxsAT  (fortissimo).  He  came,  he  saw,  he  in- 
quired !" 

A  young  Scotchman  came  to  this  country 
to  teach  shortly  after  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Thirty  years  later 
he  revisited  his  native  country,  but  his  report 
of  it  upon  returning  to  America  was  not 
favorable.  His  chief  grudge  against  his  na- 
tive countrymen  was  their  closeness.  "Fancy," 
he  told  an  American  confrere,  "the  tobacco 
shops  charge  for  matches."  The  American 
was  amused.  "Yes."  said  the  ex-Scot.  "1  once 
had  to  walk  back  eight  blocks  to  my  hotel  in 
order  to  get  my  matches.  The  tobacconist 
wanted  hapence  a  box  for  them  \" 

An  American  returning  from  Canada  had 
five  quarts  of  whisky  in  his  bag.  and  being 
an  experienced  traveler  he  covered  four  of 
them  in  the  bottom  of  the  Gladstone  and 
placed  the  fifth  on  top  with  a  ten-dollar  bill 
wrapped  around  it.  Then  he  confidently  re- 
tired to  the  smoking-room  with  a  cigar.  An 
officer  soon  appeared  at  the  door  and  inquired, 
"Is  the  gentleman  occupying  lower  six  here?" 
The  owner  of  the  five  quarts  identified  him- 
self as  such.  "Well."  said  the  official,  "the 
lady  in  upper  six  had  two  quarts  in  her  bag. 
You'll  find  them  with  yours  now." 


'did  you  have  a  pleasant  holiday  at  Stoke- 
sur-Sea?'  'Oh,  very  pleasant,  thanks,'  said 
Smythe.  'There  was  a  lot  of  rain,  and  that, 
of  course,  kept  people  away,  so  that  there 
was  very  little  to  do.  but,  I  tell  you  what,  I 
learned  to   knit  jolly   well,   by   Jove!'" 


Members  of  the  faculty  of  one  of  our  uni- 
versities tell  a  story  of  the  days  when  a  cer- 
tain distinguished  educator  was  a  tutor  in 
charge  of  student  discipline  at  a  New  Eng- 
land college — a  sort  of  proctor,  apparently. 
On  one  occasion  he  was  called  out  of  his 
room  by  some  midnight  escapade.  He  was 
obliged  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  pursue  the 
disturbers,  and  with  his  long  legs  he  soon 
found  himself  gaining  rapidly  upon  them. 
Then  his  solemn  voice  rang  out  suddenly  into 
the  night :  "Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  if  you 
don't  run  a  little  faster,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
overtake  you !" 

One  of  Sir  Randon  Ronald's  reminiscences 
concerns  a  production  of  Gtuck's  "Orfeo,"  in 
which  real  nanny-goats  were  introduced  in 
the  scene  depicting  the  Elysian  fields.  "Our 
expectations  were  surpassed !  In  the  middle 
of  Sofia  Ravogli's  solo  the  nanny-goats  began 
to  bleat  all  over  the  stage,  the  audience  tit- 
tered and  laughed,  and  the  dramatic  effect 
was  ruined.  Harris  told  me  to  rush  around 
to  Arthur  Collins  and  get  the  nanny-goats  off 
the  stage  as  quickly  as  ever  he  could.  After 
much  signing  and  pantomime  to  the  fat 
Italian  choristers,  these  wretched  animals 
were  eventually  pulled  off,  amidst  a  roar  of 
laughter  from  the  audience.  I  went  back  to 
my  seat  to  find  Harris  furious.  However, 
things  settled  down  again,  but  to  our  horror 
we    heard   the    bleat    in    the    distance    about    a 


quarter  of  nn  hour  after  we  had  believed 
the  episode  to  be  closed.  Harris  got  up  and 
went  on  the  stage  himself,  using  unparlia- 
mentary language  to  Arthur  Collins,  and 
asking  why  the  nanny-goats  had  not  been 
taken  entirely  out  of  the  building.  Collins 
assured  him  that  they  were  out  of  the  build- 
ing, when  another  bleat  was  heard.  Harris 
shouted  furiously,  'Why,  I  can  hear  one  of 
those  wretched  beasts  now !'  'Oh,  no.'  said 
Arthur  Collins ;  'that's  Signer  Mancinelli 
laughing  at  some  story  which  Calve  has  just 
told  him.'     It  was  so." 

When  Miller  received  an  autograph  copy 
of  his  friend  Lewis'  latest  book  on  the 
"Genetic  Theory  of  Knowledge"  he  imme- 
diately sat  him  down  and  acknowledged  the 
gift,  saying  that  he  "anticipated  great  pleas- 
ure in  its  perusal."  "Why  didn't  you  read  it 
first?"  asked  Mrs.  Miller.  "Then  you  could 
have  said  something  much  nicer  than  that." 
"Margaret,"  said  the  husband,  as  he  gave 
Lewis'  book  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  li- 
brary table,  "I  have  a  feeling  that  this  is  one 
of  the  times  when  my  forethought  would  be 
better  than  my  hindsight." 


THE   MERRY   MUSK. 

Love  la  Blind. 
He  met  her   in   the  meadow, 
As  the  sun  was  sinking   low; 
And  as  they  walked  together 
In   the   limelight  afterglow. 
She    waited — while   gallantly 
He   soon   let  down   the  bars. 

Her  soft  eyes  bent  upon   him. 

As   radiant    the   stars; 

But  she  neither  smiled,   nor  thanked  him. 

And   ber   manner   was   very  cool; 

For  he  was  just  a  soldier 

And   she — an    Army   Mule. 

— Dan   Ready   in   Judge. 


The  Wishbone. 
Once   1   wished   a  wish   upon  a   wishbone. 
The  wish   I    wished    was  granted; 
I   got  the  wife   I   wanted 
On   that  wishbone,  fatal  wishbone! 
And  though  I've  often  wisliod  since  then 
I've  never  wished  that  wish  again 
ISor  can  I  get  myself  to  face  a  wishbone 
Without    I    wish   it    were  a    fish 
Upon    whose  breast   I   made  that   wish 
And  I  had  choked  to  death  upon  a  fish  bone. 
— G.   M.  in  Judge. 


Ornamentals,  fruit  Trees, 

Vines  and  Field  Grown  roses 

open  Daily  and  Sunday  to  visitors  and  purckaien 
GEO.   C.  ROEDING,  Pres. 

California  Nursery  Company 

{Founded  in  l86s  by  John  Rock) 
NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  down  rapidly  under  engine  heat] 


Wickhain  Steed,  the  London  editor,  con- 
demned the  dullness  of  a  London  newspaper 
in  an  interview  during  his  American  visit. 
"That  sheet,"  he  said,  "reminds  me  of  Stoke- 
sur-Sea,  where  a  friend  of  mine  once  spent 
his  midsummer  holiday.  'Well,  Smythe,  old 
man,*    I    said   to    my    friend    on    his    return. 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  the  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owner:i  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  .epairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compoimds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  111. 

ASSOaATED 


When  your  oil  contains  destructive  "sulpho" 
compounds  it  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 
heat.  Its  lubricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 
paired. The  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart, 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 

OIL  COMPANY 


MAN  FRANOSCO: 


MOTOIL  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO'COMPOUNDS 


rOU 
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PERSONAL. 

Social  Notes. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Preston  will  gi^'e  a  ball  some  time 
in  Januarr  for  her  debutante  granddaugljters.  Miss 
Josephine' Drown  and  Miss  Frances  .^mes. 

Mr.  James  K.  Annsby  entertained  his  brother, 
Mr.  George  N.  Armsby,  at  a  week-end  party  at  the 
Bohemian  Grove  on  Russian  River. 

Mrs  Harrj-  Weihe  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Kales  of 
Alameda  were  recent  hostesses  at  a  large  luncheon 
at  the  Francisca  Oub. 

The  University  of  Fine  Arts  gave  a  luncheon 
last  week  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  honor  of  the 
Countess  d'Audiffret  of  France,  delegate  from  the 
French  Pro  Patria  Pro  Infanta  Society. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  will  give  a  Christmas 
dance  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  on  Christmas 
night. 

Mrs.  Francis  H.  Davis  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
given  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Frank  P.  Deering,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  Europe. 

Among  those  who  entertained  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
George  Ali  before  her  departure  for  Europe  were 
Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mrs.  Van 
Bergen  and  Mrs.  Wright. 

Miss  Lydia  Hopkins  was  the  honored  guest  at 
a  luncheon  last  week  given  by  Mrs.  Eugene' 
Murphy.  She  was  also  entertained  by  Mrs.  Au- 
gustus Taylor  at  the  Francisca  Club  and  by  Mrs. 
Stewart  Lowery. 

A  number  of  dinners  preceded  the  ball  given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood.  Among  the  hosts 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentress  Hill,  who  entertained 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  Mayo  Newhall; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Donohoe,  who  had  Miss 
Marie   Louise    Baldwin    as    their   guest    of    honor; 


Flffwers  telegraphed  to  distant 
cities. 

American  Beauty  Roses 

excluii-jtly  at 

FLORISTS         JOSEPH'S 

Fkw  StftB  423  233  Grant  Ave. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Horsley  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Bowles,  and  Mrs.  Leroy  NickeL 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear  gave  a  larg* 
dinner  at  Taifs-at-the-Beach  in  honor  of  Mr. 
George  de  Long  of  New  York- 

Mrs  Gerald  Rathbone  was  a  recent  hostess  at 
a  funcheon  in  Burlingame.  given  in  honor  of  Miss 
Lydia  Hopkins,  lately  returned  from  abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood  gave  a  large  ball 
last  Friday  at  their  residence  on  Broadway.  The 
guests  wore  Italian  costumes,  and  the  setting  was 
Italian  in  design.  ^  ^^   .^t 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  were  hosts  at 
a  dinner-dance  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Satur- 

^The  first  of  the  Subscription  Dances  at  the  Bur- 
lingame Country  Qub  ^^  given  last  Saturday 
night.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  gave  a  dmner 
preceding  the  dance  at  their  home.  Among  others 
who  entertained  at  dinner  were  ^'-^  ^"'V;'"; 
Charies  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  and  M«-  G^^g' 
Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  ^-^Armsby  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Rudolph 
Spreckels  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Scott. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Charles  Oilman  Norns  will  give 
a  dinner-dance  at  the  Bohemian  Qub  on  January 
20tb,  introducing  to  society  their  mece,  M.K 
Jeannette    Norris,     daughter    of    the    late    Frank 

^'°\'venetian  carnival  and  ball  was  given  at  the 
California  School  of  Fine  Arts  on  December  16th 

The  second  dance  of  the  Club  Royal  took  place 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  last  Saturday  night. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Wood  were  recer^  hosts 
at' a 'dinner  given  at  their  home  in  St.  Francis 
Wood  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Arm.by 

Mrs  Francis  Davis  gave  a  tea  last  week  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  in  honor  of  her  daughter-in-law, 
Mrs.  D.  Farragut  -\she. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Maty  Boardman.  daughter 
of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Chaunccy  Boardman.  to  Mr.  Oze 
Van  Wvck  of  South  Carolina  wiU  take  place  in 
January' at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents  on 
"Vallejo'  Street. 

Miss  Heline  de  Latour  gave  a  luncheon  on 
Monday  to  a  number  of  her  friends,  debutantes 
of  this  season  and  last  year.     .  . 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mane  Lou«  Baldwin, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WiUiam  Sproule,  to 
Mr     Eugene   Kelly   of   Huntington.   Long  Island. 


wiU  take  place  at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  on  January 
6th. 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Fuller  was  hostess  at  a  fare- 
well luncheon  given  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Farquharson  and 
Mrs.  Murray  Innes,  who  are  shortly  going  abroad. 

Mrs.  William  Ellery  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
given  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Robert  Shingle  of  Hono- 
lulu. .\niong  the  guests  from  the  Islands  were 
Mrs.  Walter   MacFarlane  and   Princess  Kapiolani. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Marjorie  Lovegrove  to 
Mr.  Dohrmann  Pischel,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kas- 
par  Pischel,   has  been  announced. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Helen  Foster  to  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Tracy  of  East  Orange  will  take  place  early 
in  the  new  year. 

Miss  Sarah  Cunningham,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
James  Cunningham  and  the  late  Mr.  Cunningham, 
w-as  married  to  Mr.  Cornells  Van  Hermert  Engert 
of  Washington  last  Saturday,   December   16th. 

Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs  gave  a  luncheon  at  the  Bur- 
lingame Country  Club  on  Sunday  in  honor  of  the 
debutantes  of  the  winter. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  gave  a  luncheon  on  Monday 
last. 

The  Bohemian  Dub  held  its  Christmas  dinner 
on   Thursday  of  this  week. 

There  will  be  a  Christmas  celebration,  with 
dancing  and  an  entertainment,  at  the  Training 
Station  on  Verba  Buena  Island.  Captain  George 
W.  Landenberger  has  invited  guests  from  San 
Francisco  and  elsewhere  to  be  present. 

The  Family  Club  had  its  Christmas  dinner  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week. 


THE  HILLCREST 

American  and  European  Plan 

CALIFORNIA  AND.JONESiSTS. 

Phone  Franldin'3240 


^_  •  Round  Trip 
HOLIDAY  FARES 

Between  all  stations  where  the 
one-way  fare  is  $30.00  or  less — 

25%  Reduction 

(Minimum  fare  50c  for  round  trip) 

Tickets  on  Sale — 

Dec.  22,  23,  24,25,  29.  30,  31,  Jan.  1 
Return  Limit— Jan.  3,  1923 

Take  advantage  of  these  lo-w  excursion 
fares  and  spend  the  mid-winter  holi- 
days -with  your  faanily  or  friends,  or 
plan  to  have  them  with  you. 

Our  \gents  wIU  gladl;  give  /on  fnrther  Information. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


"TiiveldJithoutTrouble 

COOK'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

World  wide     CompIete^Effident 

Ibclusive  Touts  for  Individnal  Travel 

arrmnced,  to  start  any  day  by 
any  route. 

Explanatory    circular    on    request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

(Est.  is-i:) 

ARcnta  for  the  best  lines  for  travel  by 
land,    Water   or  Air 

128  SUTTER  STREET 
(COOK'S  BUILDING)        Phone  Kornr  3512 


DEL   MONTE 

Tht  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte*«  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  tportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO     CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY.  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  i  CALIFORNIA 


Ssui  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  btmgalowa  of  virions  lizet; 
■ituated  on  the  foothills  amone  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.      Address    MANAGER 

Sui  Y«idro  Ranofa,  Santa  Barbara 


SERVICE 

To  Sacramento 


Observation  Cars. 

Dining   CUir  Service   on   Meteor 

leaving  4:40  P.M.  through  to  Chico. 

We  Carry  Bagyase 

SACRAMENTO  SHORT  LINE 


Follow  the  Sun— Follow  Summer 

Do^Ti  belou-  the  equator  in  NEW  ZEALAND  and  AUSTRALIA  it  is 
Summer  Tune  now.   Here  is  something  new  and  different — a  series  c& 

Canadian  Pacific 

Round  Pacific  Tours 

Some  o(  the  high  spots  are: — Jfcnolulu — Suva  (in  the  Fijis) — Auck- 
land, N.  Z- — Sydney,  Australia,  then  up  through  Torres  Straira  to 
Manila  and  Hongkong — Shanghai— 3,000-mile  Overland  Tour  through 
North  China  to  Tien  Tsin  and  Pairing — Korea,  the  Hermit  Kingdom, 
and  Japan,  returning  to  Vancouver  on  the  big  EMPRESS  Steamship 
— the  largest  and  finest  on  the  PACIFIC. 

These  Tours  are  stricdy  independent  and  unescorted — stop  or  travd 
at  your  own  pleasure.  Our  courteoiis  and  experienced  ^ents  in  prin- 
cipal dries  assist  you  in  making  hotel  reservations,  planning  side  trips 
and  engaging  local  guides. 

Rate,  San  Francisco  and  Return,  $1,018.04 

For  further  infonnation  communicate  with 

F.  1~  NA50N,  General  Agent  Passenger  Department 
675  Market  Stteet,  San  Ftaneisco  Phone  Sutler  1385 


50  Post  St 


Ferrr  Station 

Phone   Sutler  4000 


Third  St.  Station 


Would  you  enjoy  the  Summer  cUmaxe  and  the  tare  Oriental 

life  and  acmospkere  of  

BLIDAH  and  LA  CHIFFA 
in  the  heart  of  old  ALGERIA? 
Only  one  of  the  many  scenic  thriils  offered  by  the 
American  Express  Luxury  Cruise  on  the 

Mauretania 
to  the  Mediterranean 

From  Neui  York  February  7th— 66  Days  of  Enchantmevj 
The  MAURETA^flA  your  home  all  the  way 

VisitingAiores,Madeira,Cadiz,Se^'ille,Gibraltar,Tangier,Algiers,Monte 

Carlo,  Nice,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome,  Athens,  Constantinople,  Palesnne, 

Egypt,  Corsica,  Lisbon,  Southampton,  London  (5  days),  Cherbourg. 

Send  for  illustrated  announcement 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

Travel.  Department^ 

Market  St.    at  2d,   Kearny  3100,   or  at  the 
Emporium,  Market  St.  near  4th,  Douglas  1 
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A 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 
Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 
Business  Founded 


1880 


Storage — Shipping 

Expert  Packing^  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


A  fully  informed  reprementattve,  anx- 
ious to  give  you  any  desired  informa- 
tion,  will   respond  to  your  phone  call. 


Phone  West  999 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  with  their 
daughters,  Miss  Josephine  and  Miss  Edith  Grant, 
have  opened  their  house  on  Broadway  for  the 
winter. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  left  for  New  Yorl:  last  week 
with  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Alexander  ilcCallum.  After 
spending  the  holidays  in  New  York  they  will  sail 
for  Europe  in  January. 

Miss  Lydia  Hopkins  has  recently  returned  from 
a    long   stay   in   Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  have  returned  from 
the   East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Irving  Bentley  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Katherine  Bentley,  have  returned 
from  the  East  and  are  at  the  Clift  Hotel  for  the 
winter. 

Mrs.  Samuel  ICnight  is  making  a  satisfactory 
recovery  from  her  recent  illness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne  are  passing 
the  winter  at  their  country  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Miss  Alice  Hanchett  and  Miss  Lucy  Hanchett 
are  visiting  in  Los  Angeles. 

Major  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Holland,  U.  S.  A., 
have  returned  from  Honolulu  and  are  staying  at 
the   Fairmont. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.    Francis  H.    Davis  have  returned 


to    town    for    the    winter    and    are    staying    at    the 
Fairmont. 

.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Ali  have  returned  to  their 
home  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  William  Crocker  and  Miss  Helen  Crocker 
returned  on  December  2d  from  the  East.  After 
the  holidays  they  are  going  to  New  York,  and  in 
February  will  sail  for  Europe,  where  they  will 
spend  several  months- 
Miss  Evelyn  Poett,  who  has  been  at  school  at 
Farmington,  Miss  Christenson,  and  Miss  Helen 
Marye,  who  has  been  attending  Miss  Spence's 
school,  are  returning  to  California  for  the  holi- 
days under  the  care  of  Mrs,  William  H,  Crocker. 
Mr.  Charles  Crocker  and  Mr.  George  Newhall  of 
Yale  and  the  two  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Hooker   are   also    in   the   party. 

Miss  Helen  Marye,  who  is  spending  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  in  Burlingarae,  is  the  house  guest 
of  Miss  Gertrude  Murphy,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Eugene   Murphy. 

!Mr.  and  Mrs,  Frederick  McNear  will  go  to 
Europe  in  January,  and  will  spend  some  time  with 
Mrs.  McNear's  son,  Mr.  John  Breeden,  who  is  at 
school    in    Paris. 

Mrs,  Andrew  Welch  and  her  daughters  have 
taken  an  apartment  in  Paris  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  sailed  last  week 
on  the  Tyrrhenia,  and  after  making  short  stops 
at  several  Mediterranean  ports  will  go  on  to  Paris. 
Colonel  Lincoln  Karmany,  U.  S.  M.  C,  will  be 
retired  in  February,  after  forty  years'  active 
service.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Karmany  will  continue 
to  make  their  home  in  California. 

Mr.  George  B.  de  Long,  after  a  visit  in  San 
Francisco,   has  returned  to  New  York, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burke  Holliday,  who  have  been 
staying  at  the  Fairmont,  left  last  week  for  their 
home  in  Pasadena. 

Mr.  A.  King  Macomber  has  arrived  from  Europe 
for  a  brief  visit  in  California,  Mr.  Macomber, 
after  a  short  stay  at  the  Fairmont,  has  gone  to 
his  ranch  at  Hollister.  Mrs.  Macomber  is  in 
Paris. 

Miss  Alice  Lamar,  accompanied  by  several 
friends  of  Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin,  all  of  whom 
are  to  be  bridesmaids  at  her  wedding,  will  arrive 
shortly  after  Christmas  in  Miss  Lamar's  private 
car. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Rand  have  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  from  Europe  and  are  oc- 
cupying their  home  on  Vallejo  Street.  Colonel 
Rand  was  stationed  at  Coblentz  until  his  retire- 
ment from  the  service,  after  which  he  and  Mrs. 
Rand  spent  several  months  traveling  in  Europe. 

Major  George  D.  Holland,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Holland,  who  have  just  returned  from  Honolulu, 
are    staying    at   the    Fairmont. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Redington,  who  have 
been  visiting  in  Santa  Barbara,  have  arrived  in 
San  Mateo,  M'here  they  will  pass  the  holidays  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Redington,  the  former  Miss 
Josephine  Parrott. 

Miss  Jeannette  Norris,  who  has  been  with  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Frank  Preston,  in  Medford,  Oregon, 
will  arrive  shortly  to  visit  her  uncle,  Mr,  Charles 
G.  Norris,  and  Mrs.  Norris  at  the  Stanford  Court 
Apartments. 

Miss  Frances  Jolliffe,  who  has  been  in  Wies- 
baden,   will    spend    the     Christmas    holidays    with 


Open  All  Day  Sunday. 
The  enviable  reputation  of 

KRATZ  CHOCOLATES 

is   world  wide,  thus  making  them  appropriate  and  more 
than  well  received  as  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 


Like  a  secluded  7iook,  it  charms  with 
simple  smart7iess  a?id  elegance. 
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Interior  view  of  the 

Kratz  Chocolate  Shoppe 

Two  Seven  Six  Post  Street 

(Near  Union  Square) 
Telephone  Sutter  1964 
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on  our  Chocolates  stamps 
the  Hall  Mark  of  Per- 
fection. 
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olate created  personally 
by  Frederic  Kratz,  Mas- 
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Our  dainty  show  place 
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from  America's  most  dis- 
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are  invited  to  read  them. 
You  may  know  them. 

$1.50,  $2.00,  $3.00 
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friends  at  Monte  Carlo.  She  will  go  to  London 
in  the  spring,  and  will  be  with  Mrs,  Reginald 
Brooke. 

Miss  Harriet  and  Miss  Mary  Jolliffe  will  shortly 
occupy  one  of  the  new  studio  apartments  on  Broad- 
way. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Roy  Moore  have  recently 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  from  Honolulu,  and  are 
established  in  an  apartment  for  the  winter.  Mrs. 
Moore  is  a  granddaughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Paul 
Neumann  of  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Porter  will  leave  for  the  East 
and  Europe  sopn  after  the  wedding  of  her  son, 
Mr.  Hugh  Porter,  to  Miss  Frances  Lent,  which 
will   take   place   on   January    10th. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Peixotto  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Nina  Peixotto,  will  leave  in  January  for  Europe. 

Colonel  Bertrand  L.  Cadwallader,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
is  on  his  way  to  his  station  at  Camp  Lewis,  Wash- 
ington, will  make  a  short  stay  in  San  Francisco. 
Colonel  Cadwallader  is  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Lorenzo 
A  venal  ia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Farquharson  will  go 
to  Los  Angeles  to  spend  Christmas  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Lombard  at  Beverly  Hills  before  start- 
ing on  their  journey  eastward.  They  will  be  joined 
in  Los  Angeles  by  Mrs.  Murray  Innes.  who  will 
accompany  them  abroad  and  remain  with  them  for 
several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Chesebrough  of  Newhall 
and  their  two  small  sons  are  visiting  Mrs.  Chese- 
brough's  father.  Mr.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  at  his 
home  on  Scott  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  with  their  son, 
Mr.  Leon  Brooks  Walker,  returned  last  week  from 
New  York  and  Minneapolis,  where  they  have  been 
for  the  last  few  months, 

Mrs.  James  Cunningham  has  closed  her  Wood- 
side  house  and  with  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Murray 
Sargent  of  New  York  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Cun- 
ninsrhara,  left  California  for  the  East  on  Monday 
last. 

Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  formerly  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  recently  arrived  in  New  York  from  Paris, 
and  will  be  married  this  week  to  Mr.  William 
Sherman.  They  will  make  California  their  future 
home, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  have  opened 
their  Pacific  Avenue  house  for  the  winter. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Angus  Gordon  Nicolson  (Miss 
Minerva  Lovell)  have  returned  from  their  wedding 
trip  and  are  at  their  home  on  Russell  Street, 
Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Clay  and  Miss  Mariedna 
Clay  of  Piedmont  are  leaving  for  the  south  this 
week.  They  will  join  Mr.  Philip  Clay,  Jr.,  and 
spend   the  Xmas  holidays  in   New  Mexico. 

^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  Brown  have 
returned  to  their  apartment  at  the  St.  Francis, 
after  an  Eastern  visit  of  six  months. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Livingstone  Murison  has  closed 
her  apartment  at  2050  Lyon  Street  and  is  spend- 
ing the  Christmas  holidays  with  her  niece,  Mrs. 
Harry    Francis-Davis,    in    Union    Terrace. 

Mr.  Harvey  Wilder  Bentley,  a  senior  at  Yale, 
will  spend  the  holidays  with  his  parents.  !Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Bentley.  He  spent  last  summer 
in  volunteer  service  with  the  American  Committee 
for  Relief  in  Devastated  France,  organizing  Boy 
Scouts, 


A  Collection  of  Euroroai  Art. 

An  exhibition  of  remarkable  period  pieces 
will  be  on  view  at  Vickery,  Atkins  &  Torrey's 
until  January  7th.  The  collection  includes 
furniture  in  old  needlework,  tapestry,  porce- 
lains, and  other  art  works  out  of  several  old 
English  houses,  some  with  famous  names, 
where  they  have  rested  for  generations. 

.'Vmong  them  are  part  of  the  treasures  of 
Hamilton  Palace,  of  Earl  Lovelace's  house  in 
Ross,  and  the  heirlooms  of  Up  Park  in  Hamp- 
shire. They  are  of  a  class  that  if  found  to- 
day in  Spain,  Italy,  or  France  would  be  re- 
stricted by  government  barriers  from  ex- 
r-ortation.      The    families   who    collected   them 
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in  their  periods  on  the  continent  of  E-jrope 
brought  them  to  their  old  English  and  Scot- 
tish country  houses,  which  as  a  result  were 
often  storehouses  of  things  of  rare  quality. 
There  are  pieces  by  Riesener  Carlin.  maitrc 
Ebenislc  of  the  time  of  Louis  XVI,  old 
Sevres  vases  in  blue  and  turquoise,  sixteenth- 
century  figurines  in  bronze,  tapestries  and 
paintings — a  section,  taken  in  all,  of  the  art  of 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 


At  the  St.  Francis. 

The  Garden  and  Fable  Room  of  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis  were  crowded  to  capacity  Monday 
with  informal  parties  of  smartly-gowned 
women.  At  one  of  the  tables  in  the  Fable 
Room  Miss  Marion  Zeile  was  hostess  to  a 
group  of  the  season's  debutantes,  including 
Misses  Leonora  Armsby,  Josephine  Drown, 
Alice  Moffitt,  Josephine  Grant,  Edna  Taylor, 
Jean  Howard,  Adrienne  Sharp,  Frances  Ames, 
Helene  de  Latour,  Eleanor  Spreckels,  and 
Edith  Grant.  Mrs.  Corbet  Moody  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Hill  were  in  the  party. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hays  Smith  had  at  her  table 
Mrs.  William  Devereaux,  Mrs.  Frederick  B. 
Hussey,  and  Miss  Ysabel  Chase.  Mrs.  Walter 
Martin  entertained  Mrs.  D.  C.  Jackling,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  and  Miss  Helen 
Garrett. 

Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  was  hostess  to  a 
group  including  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mrs. 
Walter  Filer,  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Josselyn. 


Walter  H.  RatclifF,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed 
supervising  architect  of  Mills  College.  For 
the  progressive  development  of  the  campus 
Mr.  RatclifF  will  use  the  general  architectural 
plan  drawn  by  Bernard  Maybeck  in  1918. 
Planting  also  will  follow  the  extensive  de- 
signs of  Mr.  Maybeck. 


Eleventh  -  Hour 
Greetings 

To 

Distant  Friends 
and  Relatives 


Flowers  and  Plants  can  be  delivered 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  some  parts  of  Europe 
on  a  few  hours'  notice. 


Podesta   &   Baldocchi 
FLORISTS 

224-26  Grant  Avenue 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Keamr  4975 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acrei. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleep ing-porchei. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basil  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  548,  Sakta  Barbara,  Cal. 


just  40  minutes 
from   San  Francisco 

HOTEL  OAKLAND,  con- 
veniently located  near  both  shop- 
ping and  resident  districts  of 
Oakland.  Comfort,  homelike- 
ness  and  cheer,  plus  an  atmos- 
phere of  refinement. 
Truly,  "one  of  America's  most 
satisfying  hotels." 

HOTEL 

OAKLAND 

CfAKLAND  CALIFORNIA 

Management 

W.  C.  JURGENS 
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December  23,  1922. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

•■Hear  about  Skidmore  ?"  "Nope."  "Didn't 
look  behind  him  and  towed  his  tin  garage 
down  town." — Judge. 

"Lost  my  notebook."  "Lost  all  you  know, 
huh?"  "No,  lost  all  my  professors  know." — 
Washington  Sun  Dodger. 

Louise — Did  Clare  do  as  you  told  her  to, 
and  not  give  you  any  Christmas  present? 
Julia — Yes,  the  stingy  pig. — Life. 

Jinks — We  used  to  hear  about  the  drinks  on 
the  house.  Blinks — Yes,  but  now  the  drinks 
are  under  the  house. — British  Whig. 

She — My  fiance's  birthday  is  next  Satur- 
day, and  I  want  to  give  him  a  surprise.  He— - 
Why  not  tell  him  your  right  age? — Columbia 
Jester. 

"What  cured  that  parlor  socialist?"  "He 
inherited  money."  "Well  ?"  "And  had  to  di- 
vide with  his  lawyer." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

Mrs.  Newly-cned — Dearest,  this  is  the  first 
dinner  I  ever  cooked.  Mr.  Newlyzaed — Won- 
derful! One  could  easily  mistake  it  for  the 
third  or  fourth. — Life. 

"Why  did  they  select  the  stork  to  couple 
with  the  doctor?  Why  not  the  eagle  or  the 
owl  ?"  "The  stork  is  the  bird  with  the  biggest 
bill." — Kansas  City  Journal. 

"Is  this  the  marriage  license  bureau  ?" 
"No.  this  is  the  criminal  court.  Maybe  you'd 
better  come  in  here.  We  seldom  give  them 
more  than  twenty  years." — Judge. 

She — And  when  you  told  him  I  was  mar- 
ried, did  he  seem  sorry?  Jie — Yes.  He  said 
that  he  was  very  sorry,  even  though  he  didn't 
know  the  fellow  personally. — Pennsylvania 
Punch  Boivl. 

Workman — Somefink's  wrong  inside  me 
stummick,  sir.  It  seems  to  come  up.  then  go 
dahn,  then  up  and  then  dahn  again  !  Doctor 
— My  good  man,  you  must  have  swallowed  a 
lift. — London   Humorist. 

Old  Gotrox — What's  that !  You  really  mean 
to  tell  me  you  love  my  daughter  for  herself 
alone?  Suitor — Y-yes.  sir,  but  I  think  I  could 
learn  to  1-love  you,  t-too,  in  time,  sir. — Bos- 
ton Evening  Tarnscript. 

Lady — And  what  sort  of  person  is  Mrs. 
Robinson,  colonel  ?  Colonel — Oh,  the  sort  of 
person  who  calls  a  table  napkin  a  serviette. 
Lady — But     I     always     call     it     a     serviette. 
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Colonel  (undefeated) — Then  you  know  ex- 
actly what  sort  of  person  she  is. — Punch. 

Neivhride — Did  you  get  seats  for  the  the- 
atre, dearie  ?  Him — Yes,  love ;  I  got  the 
forty-third  row.  Newbride — Oh,  I'm  so  glad. 
The  show  won't  bother  us  a  bit  back  there. — 
Washington  Dirge. 

"The  farmer  is  a  power  in  politics  today." 
"Yep,"  replied  Farmer  Corntossel.  "The 
question,  'When  do  we  eat?'  is  always  more 
significant  than  the  inquiry,  'How  do  we 
vote  ?'  " — Washington  Star. 

"Wull  ye  hae  a  drink?"  inquired  the  Scot. 
"Thanks,"  replied  his  English  acquaintance. 
"I  sure  will."  The  Scot  turned  a  disgusted 
eye  on  him.  "Aye,"  he  said,  "I  thocht  ye 
looked  that  sort." — Los  Angeles  Times. 

Student  (hastily  accosting  a  mate  of  his) — 
Calvin,  there  are  a  couple  of  creditors  close 
to  my  heels.  Fellow-Student — Quick,  run  in- 
to the  savings  bank.  Nobody  will  think  of 
looking    for   you    there. — Minnesota    Foolscap. 

Visitor — Is  the  boss  in  ?  Office  Boy — I  am 
very  sorry  to  say  that  he  is  not  in.  Visitor — 
Why  are  you  so  sorry  to  say  he  is  not  in  ? 
Office  Boy — Because  it's  against  my  con- 
science to  tell  lies. — Pearson's  Weekly  (Lon- 
don). 

Lawyer — You  want  to  ask  $5000  a  year  ali- 
mony. How  much  is  your  husband  making  ? 
Lady — Five  thousand,  but  I'm  sure  he  could 
make  more  if  he  had  to  and  I'm  willing  he 
should  keep  the  difference. — Boston  Evening 
Transcript. 

"What  is  this,  professor?"  asked  the  low- 
browed visitor.  "A  dinosaur.  I  articulated  it 
myself."  "You  did  what  ?"  "I  put  it  to- 
gether." "Well!  well!  Imagine  being  able  to 
make  a  thing  like  that  just  out  of  odds  and 
ends  !" — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Mrs.  Portly-Riche — It  must  be  dreadful  to 
be  as  hard  up  as  the  Bronsons.  They  never 
give  anything  to  charity.  Mr.  Portly-Riche — 
Well,  for  the  matter  of  that,  no  more  do  we. 
m'dear.  Mrs.  Portly-Riche — No,  but  they 
can't  say  we  haven't  got  it  to  give,  though. — 
London   Mail. 

Father-in-LaTv — So  you  are  beginning  to 
find  that  married  life  has  its  troubles  ? 
Daughter-in-Law — Well.  yes.  Jack  sometimes 
simply  won't  listen  to  reason.  Father-iti^Law 
— Young  rascal.  He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself.  It  isn't  every  married  man  has  the 
chance. — Pearson's  Weekly   (London). 

"Before  I  married,"  said  the  middle-aged 
man,  "I  was  terribly  extravagant.  I  went  to 
theatres  and  dances  all  the  time,  smoked 
cigars,  drank  champagne.  But  now — well,  I 
live  a  quiet  life  at  home,  smoke  shag,  and 
drink  water."  "What  a  strong  will  it  must 
need  to  change  like  that,"  said  the  young 
bachelor.  "Yes,  she  has  a  very  strong  will," 
replied  the  married  man. — Pearson's  Weekly 
(London). 
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for  artistic  residences  and 
other  substantial  buildings 

CRITTALL 

Steel  Casements 


Residence  of  Mrs.  C.  H.  McCormick,  Lake  Fote- 
PerkiDi,  FeNowj  &  Hjmillon.  Arehitecii  " 


Made  in  niariid  disigm 
to   meet    all    cortdilioni 


Coaat  RepretentatioeM 


J.  E.  DWAN,  Los  -tngeles  FT  CROWE  &  CO^acoma  and  Seattle 

WATERHOOSE-WILCOX  CO.,  San  FranciBco  J.  McCRAKEK.  Portland 

CrittaU  Casement  Window  Co.,  Detroit,  Manufacturer. 
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you  have  any  favor  to  extend 
your  loved  ones  none  would  be 
more  appreciated  than  placing 
your  valuable  papers,  etc  ,  in  a 
Safe  Deposit  Box,  where  after 
your  death  your  heirs  may  get 
same  without  any  trouble. 

Boxes  $4.00  a  Year 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  St«. 


The  Bagdad  Railway. 
In  his  "Under  Four  Administrations"  Oscar 
S.  Straus  tells  us  how  near  the  famous  Bagdad 
Railway  came  to  being  built  by  Americans 
instead  of  Germans.  It  seems  that  in  the 
year  1888  considerable  pressure  was  brought 
by  the  Germans  on  the  Turkish  government 
for  a  railway  concession  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  Grand  Vizier  called  upon  the  American 
ambassador,  asking  him  to  interest  some 
Americans  in  this  railroad  project.  The  most 
favorable  terms  would  be  given  to  a  group 
of  Americans  because  then  the  project  would 
be  free  from  the  political  complications  which 
would  (and  did)  ensue  if  a  road  through  the 
heart  of  the  empire  was  controlled  by  Ger- 
many. William  K.  Vanderbilt  arrived  at  this 
opportune  moment  in  his  yacht.  At  the  Sul- 
tan's request  Mr.  Straus  tried  to  interest  Van- 
derbilt in  the  railroad  and  introduced  him  to 
the  Grand  Vizier.  But  he  was  on  pleasure 
bent  and  not  inclined  to  take  up  more  cares 
and  burdens.  Carl  Schurz  and  Henry  Villard 
were   the   next   two   Americans   to   whom   Mr. 


Straus  appealed,  but  soon  afterwards  the 
Porte  gave  the  matter  over  to  a  group  of  Ger- 
man and  French  bankers. 
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Special  Winter  Rates 

5i.;o  and  up  per  day,  widiouc  bath, 
^10.00  weekly  rate.  ?3.oo  and  up 
per  day.  with  bath,  915.00  weekly 
rate.  All  rooms  steam-beated  and 
modem  in  every  respect. 

Sunday  Dinner  $1.50 

Hotel  Rafael  is  but  50  minutes 
from  San  Francisco  via  ferry  and 
train  or  auto.  DeligJitfiJ,  invigora- 
ting trip. 

W.  C.  JuRGBNS     San  Rafael,  Cal. 


TTie  Catacombs  of  Cypress  Lawn 

Comparable  with  the  luxurious  tombs 
of  ancient  Egyptian  kings,  yet  within 
the  means  of  people  of  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. 

A  stone  edifice,  highly  artistic  in  ap- 
pearance, containing  a  magnificent 
chapel.  Eleven  Tomb  Rooms,  425 
Crj-pts. 

Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery 
Association 


PboBe  DoDgbs  4772 


995  Market  St. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

DEFLEXOGRAPH.  fiis  any  phonograph. 
Stops  scratch  and  surface  noises.  Soltens  tone, 
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Pertinent  Queries. 

"Is  our  stock  degenerate  ?  Does  our  blood  run  thin  ?" 
These  questions  are  asked  by  one  whose  letter  to  the 
editor  appears  in  another  column.  They  are  pertinent 
and  timely.  They  are  grounded  upon  events  and  con- 
ditions that  tend  to  discouragement,  if  not  to  positive 
alarm.  Take,  for  example,  recent  incidents  in  our  local 
history.  A  hundred  or  more  motor-cars,  so  our  daily 
papers  report,  were  stopped  on  the  San  Francisco 
San  Mateo  highway  in  a  single  day  last  week  by  pro 
hibition  enforcement  officials  and  subjected  to  search 
for  contraband  liquors.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases 
no  liquor  was  found  and  the  innocents  were  graciously 
permitted  to  proceed  on  their  way.  All  who  were  thus 
subjected  to  annoyance  and  humiliation  were  indignant, 
but  we  hear  of  no  case  in  which  there  was  effective 
protest.  Yet  the  procedure  was  both  impertinent  and 
illegal,  since  in  not  a  single  instance  did  the  officials 
present  a  warrant  of  search.  There  was  submission, 
not  with  consent  or  good  grace,  but  because  it  was 
easier  to  submit  than  to  resist.  One  does  not  need 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  lawlessness — as  assuredly 
the  Argonaut  is  not — to  find  his  gorge  heaving  in 
resentment  at  the  indignity  involved  in  this  in- 
fringement of  private  and  individual  rights.  But,  de- 
spite all,  the  procedure  goes  on.  There  was  a  time 
when  this  sort  of  thing  would  have  been  an  im- 
possibility. The  spirit  that  spilled  the  tea  in  Boston 
harbor,  that  fired  the  hearts  of  lads  forbidden  to 
sport  their  sleds  in  Boston  Common,  that  fought  for 


liberty  in  bleeding  Kansas,  that  brought  into  being  the 
San  Francisco  Vigilantes — the  spirit  that  was  once  uni- 
ersal  in  America — would  not  have  endured  this  breach 
of  individual  rights  for  a  single  hour.  "Is  our  stock 
degenerate?  Does  our  blood  run  thin?"  Sadly  we  fear 
these  questions  may  not  be  answered  as  they  would 
have  been  answered  in  other  days  in  this  once  land  of 
the  free  and  home  of  the  brave. 


KDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Deceiuber  18th. — If  it  had  been 
left  to  rock-ribbed  conservatism  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  limit  the  potentialities  of  the  radical  group  in 
the  Senate,  a  more  satisfactory  result  could  hardly  have 
been  attained.  Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  La  Follette.  In 
the  senatorial  radical  group  he  holds  preeminence  for 
general  unloveliness.  Even  among  those  whose  names 
and  courses  are  associated  in  the  public  mind  with 
his  own,  La  Follette  holds  scant  respect  and  no 
liking.  In  the  Senate  he  is  arrogance  incarnate.  It  was 
characteristic  that  upon  the  reassembling  of  Congress 
he  should  push  to  the  front  and  grasp  unasked  at  leader- 
ship of  the  radical  group.  A  better  service  for  con- 
servatism could  hardly  have  been  conceived,  since  asso- 
ciation of  senatorial  radicalism  with  the  name  of  La 
Follette  puts  it  immediately  into  general  discredit. 
While  it  is  true  that  there  are  radicals  enough  in  the 
Senate  to  constitute  a  balance  of  power,  it  is  also  true 
that  as  a  working  force  the  group  is  weak.  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  radicalism  to 
be  obstreperous.  Coordination,  submission  to  leader- 
ship, are  names  not  written  in  the  lexicon  of  such  men 
as  La  Follette,  Borah,  Brookhart,  et  al.  Then,  every 
mother's  son  of  them — with  the  possible  exception  of 
Borah — is  an  aspirant  for  the  presidency.  In  the  group 
all  would  be  generals,  none  will  consent  to  be  privates. 
Already,  in  respect  of  the  proposal  of  Senator  Borah 
for  an  economic  conference  looking  to  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  there  is  open  protest  from  the 
radical  side  of  the  chamber.  In  brief,  the  radicals  in 
the  Senate,  while  sufficient  in  number  to  be  tremen- 
dously mischievous,  are  so  puffed  up  with  personal 
conceit,  so  individually  and  conflictingly  aspiring,  so 
temperamentally  indisposed  to  cooperative  action,  that 
their  authority  in  relation  to  legislation  is  definitely 
restricted.  

There  are  indications  that  a  change  has  come  o'er 
the  spirit  of  our  own  Hiram.  He  did  not  arrive  at 
Washington  in  time  to  participate  in  the  La  Follette 
conference,  and  it  is  suspected  that  there  was  calcula- 
tion in  his  protracted  stay  in  California.  There  are 
those  who  intimate  that  he  was  caught  in  the  self- 
same "blizzard"  that  prevented  him  last  year  from  being 
present  when  the  roll  was  called  in  the  Newberry  case. 
He  has  signalized  his  belated  arrival  on  Capitol  Hill 
by  an  outburst  against  Senator  Borah's  project  for  an 
economic  conference.  It  is  further  understood  that  he 
has  given  assurances  that  his  vote  will  be  favorable  to 
President  Harding's  ship  subsidy  proposal.  All  this 
wears  the  look  of  a  changing  heart.  Is  it  possible  that 
now  being  safely  fixed  in  another  senatorial  term,  now 
finding  his  California  machine  in  process  of  breaking 
up,  under  the  necessity  of  finding  definite  standing  room 
somewhere,  he  is  seeking  to  discard  his  extravagances 
and  to  get  himself  regularly  into  the  party  he  has  so 
grossly  misused?  It  looks  that  way.  Nobody  will  deny 
to  Senator  Johnson  prescience  in  the  political  game ;  and 
it  is  plain  that  he  has  nothing  to  gain  from  further 
standing  with  the  obstreperous  element  in  the  Senate. 
With  six  secure  years  ahead  of  him  he  may  easily 
reestablish  himself  as  a  Republican  and  thereby  acquire 
a  standing  impossible  of  attainment  by  continuance  of 
his  past  policies.  The  vital  difficulty  in  his  path  is  his 
affiliation  with  Hearst.  Not  even  so  agile  a  politician  as 
Hiram  can  maintain  a  definite,  dependable,  and  respect- 
able   character    as    a    Republican    and    at    the    same 


time  answer  every  beck  and  call  of  his  eccentric 
patron.  He  must  choose  either  to  break  with  Hearst 
or  to  continue  a  traitor  to  the  party  in  whose  name  he 
appealed  to  the  California  electorate  and  by  whose  favor 
he  holds  his  senatorial  commission.  If  Johnson  should 
assume  character  as  a  dependable  Republican  he  might 
easily  become  a  force  in  the  Senate  in  the  party  coun- 
cils. True  he  is  not  a  man  of  moral  conviction. 
True  he  lacks  industry — for  he  is  not  a  worker — but  he 
has  other  qualities  that  command  attention  and  that 
win  cooperation.  Despite  his  deficiencies  there  are  po- 
tentialities in  the  man  if  he  can  shake  loose  from  his 
vagaries  and  his  sinister  relationships.  There  are  those 
here  who  believe  that  he  will  do  both. 


As  I  write  there  is  in  progress  in  the  Senate  a  hot 
contest  between  the  supporters  of  the  President  and 
of  his  ship  subsidy  proposal  and  those  opposed.  The 
farm  blocers  are  endeavoring  to  thrust  aside  the  sub- 
sidy bill  and  to  substitute  for  it  on  the  calendar  a  farm 
credits  bill.  The  purpose  is  not  so  much  that  of  imme- 
diately advancing  the  farm  credits  Ineasure  as  of  side- 
tracking the  subsidy  bill.  At  the  moment  the  prospect 
is  that  the  forces  opposed  to  the  President  and  his  plans 
will  be  beaten  and  that  the  subsidy  bill  will  hold  its 
preferential  place  on  the  calendar  [this  prophecy  proved 
well  founded].  That,  however,  prior  to  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  present  Congress  the  subsidy  bill  can  be 
brought  to  a  vote  is  doubtful.  There  are,  so  I  am 
assured,  a  sufficient  number  of  pledged  affirmative  votes 
to  put  it  through  in  a  form  substantially  agreeable  to 
t.ie  President's  wishes,  but  the  working  rules  of 
the  Senate  afford  many  opportunities  for  obstruction 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  those  who 
oppose  the  bill,  not  so  much  through  definite  objection 
to  its  provisions  as  a  wish  to  thwart  and  harass  the 
President.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  California 
is  not  represented  in  this  group  of  obstructionists.  Mr. 
Shortridge  is  openly  upholding  the  President's  hands; 
and,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  understanding  here  t> 
that  if  the  measure  shall  be  brought  to  a  vote  Mr. 
Johnson  will  stand,  not  with  his  erstwhile  associates 
the  chronic  haters  of  the  Administration,  but  with  the 
President's  friends  and  supporters. 


In  the  course  of  an  informal  interview  with  a  group 
of  press  correspondents  two  days  ago,  the  President 
gave  assurances  that  the  Administration  was  not  "in- 
different" or  "inattentive"  to  the  situation  in  Europe. 
He  very  distinctly  refrained  from  any  definite  commit- 
ment further  than  to  say  that  whenever  there  should 
appear  a  way  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  its  activities 
to  be  helpful  it  would  be  found  both  interested  and 
active.  Out  of  this  simple  statement  and  of  several 
other  disconnected  facts  and  circumstances  an  amazing 
sensational  story  has  been  spread,  not  only  throughout 
our  own  country,  but  in  Europe,  with  the  effect  of  in- 
fluencing values  of  the  currency  both  of  France  and 
England.  How  all  this  comes  about  forms  an  in- 
teresting though  far  from  edifying  illustration  of  the 
processes  of  a  certain  kind  of  journalism  of  which  we 
have  far  too  much.  Upon  the  day  that  President 
Harding  delivered  himself  of  the  general  statement 
above  defined  Hon.  Elihu  Root  was  in  Washington 
and  incidentally  paid  a  brief  visit  of  courtesy  to 
the  President.  On  the  previous  day  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan  was  in  Washington  and  similarly  paid  his 
respects  at  the  White  House.  A  day  or  two  prior 
the  President,  while  refreshing  himself  in  a  brief  walk, 
looked  in  casually  upon  Secretary  Hughes  at  the  State 
Department.  These  several  incidents,  I  am  assured, 
bore  no  relationship  to  one  another,  but  just  happened 
in  the  course  of  ordinary  events.  But  certain  enter- 
prising correspondents,  eager  in  the  cheap  business  of 
sensational  exploitation,  pieced  together  the  President's 
statement  above  quoted,  Mr.  Morgan's  and  Mr.  Root's 
calls  at  the  White  House  and  Mr.  Harding's  call  upor 
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;c--retar>-  Hughes,  weaving  from  them  a  fabric  of  sur- 
raise,  speculation,  and  prophecy  wholly  unsupported  by 
facts  and  calculated  to  misrepresent  and  embarrass  the 
Administration  and  to  disturb  the  exchanges  of  Eu- 
I  would  be  the  last  to  curb  the  freedom  of  the 
but  I  should  distinctly  enjoy  membership  in  a 
)T0up  that  would  apply  a  coat  of  tar  and  a  decoration 
jf  feathers  to  anv  sensationalist  who  misuses  the 
jrivileges  of  an  unrestricted  press  to  confuse  the  public 
mind  and  to  embarrass  those  who  earn,-  the  burden  of 
dministrative  policy.      


rope 

press, 


The  impeachment  procedure  against  Attorney-Gen- 
jral  Daugherty  has  collapsed.     The  chief  complainant 
jot  a  chill  in  his  feet  and  at  the  critical  moment  de- 
clined to  appear  in  support  of  his  own  charges.     No- 
iody  else  came  forward  to  take  his  place  and  the  whole 
matter  at  once  took  on  the  character  of  a  sordid  farce. 
t  say  sordid  because  the  motive  back  of  the   move- 
«ient  was  nothing  better  than  that.    Daughert}'  had  in- 
stituted inquiries  calculated  to  smoke  out  a  coterie  of 
•ank  profiteers.    Those  placed  in  jeopardy  by  his  activi- 
ties sought  to  stop  him  by  procedures  calculated  to  put 
■im  on  the  defensive.     The  obvious  hope  was  that  he 
irould   seek   to    save   himself   by    back-tracking.     But 
Daugherty  did  not  take  the  bait— he  defied  his  accusers 
jnd  persisted  in  his  inquiries.     The  end  is  collapse  of 
lie  impeachment  procedure.     It  could  not  go  on  be- 
tause  there  was  and  is  nothing  in  Daughert}''s  oflScial 
lareer  upon  which  impeachment  procedures  could  be 
lung.    The  only  serious  count  in  the  case  was  that  of 
;lleged  fraud  in  the  matter  of  the  release  of  the  notori- 
Ws  C.  il.  ilorse  from  a  Federal  prison  in  the  last 
kreeks  of  the  Taft  administration.     The  incident  was 
aot  a  creditable  one  and  its  justification  is  not  clearly 
fctablished  in  many  minds  by  Daughertj's  plea  that  he 
tcted  in  Horse's  behalf  in  his  character  of  attorney. 
He  would  better  have  been  in  better  business;  but  how- 
tver  his  course  in  the  Morse  case  may  be  appraised, 
t    was    of    the    long-ago    and    bore    no    relation    to 
lis    present    position    as    Attorney-General.     It    was 
dragged  in  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation — to  frighten 
the  Attorney-General  into  nullification  of  his  profiteer- 
ing inquirj'.     Its  purpose  being  patent,  its  moral  force 
speedily  became  nil.     Thus  ends  an  incident  that  re- 
flects credit  on  nobody  associated  with  it. 


Mexico  and  her  affairs  continue  to  interest  the 
gossips  of  the  capital  as  well  as  of  the  country  at 
large.  In  even,-  hotel  lobby  and  even  in  the  corridors 
of  the  Capitol  one  may  hear  constant  references  to 
our  chronically  unhappy  neighbor.  There  are  those 
who  roundly  declaim  against  the  Administration  for  its 
failure  to  give  the  Obregon  government  the  support 
of  American  recognition.  Likewise,  there  are  those 
equally  assertive  who  hold  diametrically  opposite  ideas. 
The  truth  of  the  situation  appears  to  be  that  while  Obre- 
gon contrives  to  hold  his  place  as  head  of  the  Mexi- 
can government,  and  in  some  degree  to  have  established 
social  order,  his  tenure  is  weak  and  uncertain.  The 
backbone  of  his  authoritv- — or  more  precisely,  his  nomi- 
nal presidency — is  a  large  income  from  taxation  of 
the  various  oil  companies  operating  in  Mexico.  Some- 
where between  three  and  five  hundred  "generals" — all 
potential  revolutionists — are  held  in  leash  by  payments 
from  the  national  treasurj'.  Theoretically,  such  pay- 
ments are  upon  salary  account;  but  in  cold  fact 
they  are  subsidies  bestowed  to  the  end  of  individual 
pacification.  I  am  told  that  the  administration  of  justice 
in  Mexico  is  a  shameless  farce.  Briber)-  is  the  one 
means  of  approach  to  the  courts,  and  whoever  has  the 
longest  purse  may  have  any  kind  of  a  verdict  he 
wants.  A  further  factor  in  the  situation  is  Obregons 
physical  condition.  He  has,  if  an  apparently  reliable 
report  may  be  believed,  a  malignant  disease  of  the 
throat  which  practically  nullifies  his  energies  and  must 
sooner  or  later  carry  him  off.  I  have  in  the  last  few 
days  talked  with  several  persons  recently  from  Mexico 
and  all  I  have  learned  goes  to  confirm  judgments  many 
times  declared  in  the  columns  of  the  Argonaut  that 
there  is  nowhere  within  Mexico  any  power  suiEcient 
to  effect  permanent  pacification  of  that  distressed 
country.  I  am  convinced  that  sooner  or  later  the  United 
States  will  have  to  establish  in  relation  to  Mexico  an 
authority  measurably  patterned  after  our  relationship  to 
Cuba.  In  other  words,  Mexico  like  Cuba  will  have  to 
be  guardianed  perhaps  for  a  verv'  long  period  by  Ameri 
can  authority  and  oversight.  This  in  the  interest  of 
civilization  and  in  respect  of  responsibilities  attaching 


of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Mexico  is  not  meeting  her 
obligations  as  an  independent  nation;  in  the  judgment 
of  those  who  have  right  to  judgment,  she  can  not  do  so 
until  the  moral  and  intellectual  level  of  her  people 
shall  be  raised.  The  country  must  have  direction  and 
leadership    from    without — in    other    words    from    the 

United  States.  

I  find  that  the  deterioration  of  Congress  is  as  fre- 
quently and  freely  discussed  here  in  Washington  as  it 
is  throughout  the  country.  Nobody  denies  it;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it.  Congress  is  not  what  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Blaine,  Conkling,  Spooner,  Root,  Tom  Reed, 
et  al.  It  has  all  but  abandoned  its  broader  functions 
and  put  upon  the  President  much  of  the  responsibilitj' 
that  once  attached  to  itself.  The  decline  is  not  more 
clearly  marked — perhaps  not  so  clearly  marked — in  the 
intellectual  quality  of  the  men  who  make  up  Congress 
as  in  the  attitude  of  individual  congressmen  toward  the 
broader  responsibilities  of  government.  The  Senate  to- 
day contains  several  notably  strong  men.  There  is 
Wadsworth  of  Xew  York,  Smoot  of  Utah,  Pepper  and 
Reed  of  Pennsylvania,  Brandegee  of  Connecticut,  Un- 
derwood of  Alabama,  ^^'i]liams  of  Mississippi,  and  per- 
haps I  should  include  Borah  of  Idaho  and  our  own 
Hiram,  each  of  whom  has  strength  of  an  individual 
kind.  But  there  is  deficiency  in  team  work,  little  in  the 
way  of  honorable  submission  to  leadership.  Each  man 
goes  it  alone,  so  to  speak,  or  measurably  so.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  personal  deterioration  is  more 
marked,  for  if  you  leave  out  of  account  Burton  of  Ohio 
and  our  own  Julius  Kahn  there  is  hardly  left  a  figure 
notable  for  hardihood  of  mind  and  character,  for  inde- 
pendence of  thought  or  for  courage  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  responsibilitv-.  Explanation  lies  mainly  in  the 
changed  methods  of  selection.  There  was,  to  be  sure, 
under  the  old  convention  system  much  properly  subject 
to  criticism.  But  with  all  its  faults  the  system  did 
bring  into  Congress  many  strong  and  vital  men  who, 
once  established  in  responsible  public  life,  recognized 
their  responsibilities  both  in  national  and  international 
relationships.  The  effect  of  the  popular  election  of 
senators  and  of  the  direct  primary  has  been  to  remove 
the  average  congressman's  centre  of  mental  gravity,  ao 
to  speak,  from  his  foreground  to  his  background. 
When  to  hold  his  place  a  man  must  bend  to  every  tem- 
porary breeze  that  blows  in  some  particular  state  or 
congressional  district,  he  inevitably  loses  some  measure 
of  his  sense  of  broader  obligation.  Men  like  Spooner. 
Root,  Reed  and  a  hundred  others  of  an  elder  day  were 
not  shaken  from  their  larger  views  and  duties  by 
passing  waves  of  sentiment  or  by  transient  considera- 
tions of  interest  in  special  localities.  But  today  no  man 
may  hold  his  place  who  does  not  play  to  the  home 
galler\-.  A.  H. 


Accordion  Money. 

Dealing  with  the  gravest  of  subjects,  one  that  affects 
the  welfare  of  ever)-  family  and  every  individual  in  the 
United  States.  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  yet 
presents  himself  to  the  nation  as  one  of  the  humors  of 
the  holiday  season — very  like  an  ingenuous  youth  who 
might  amuse  his  neighbors  by  performing  antics  with 
a  jack-o'-lantern  in  a  powder  mill.  His  latest  caper  is 
the  invention  of  a  dollar  of  stable  purchasing  power, 
or  what  he  thinks  would  be  stable  purchasing  power. 
He  recognizes  that  no  fixed  ratio  is  possible  between 
two  commodities,  even  if  one  is  money,  and  that  if  the 
power  of  the  dollar  is  to  remain  the  same,  the  weight 
of  gold  in  it,  or  that  it  represents,  must  vary.  That  is 
sound  hypothesis;  but  it  calls  for  academic  innocence 
to  suppose  that  as  a  working  device  a  dollar  that  was 
changed  in  weight  to  meet  the  myriad  changing  con- 
ditions of  living  and  of  trade,  and  of  a  thousand  com- 
modities fluctuating  among  themselves,  would  reconcile 
the  "class  conflict"  that  has  been  smoldering  in  the 
world  since  long  before  the  dajs  of  Hesiod,  and  that 
Professor  Fisher  seems  to  think  is  caused  by  fluctuating 
money.  Xevertheless,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
Congress  to  create  such  dollars. 

It  is  true  that  the  poor  suffer  from  money  fluctuation, 
and  yet  it  is  the  poor  on  whose  behalf  systems  of 
money  that  would  jiggle  up  and  do\\-n  more  violently 
than  any  we  have  seen  are  repeatedly  brought  forward. 
And  this  is  one  of  them.  A  poor  man  that  had  to  sell 
something  to  relieve  his  necessities  would  have  to  sell  it 
no  matter  what  the  weight  of  an  Irving  Fisher  dollar 
was  on  the  day  of  his  need.  And  if  dollars  were  light 
that  day,  some  speculator  would  buy  the  poor  man's 


to  us  a,  Mexico's  nearest  neighbor  and  as  proponent  |  goods  with   light  dollars.     He   would  thereby   relieve 


the  poor  man's  distress,  and  deser\-e  well  ot  him,  and 
for  his  service  he  would  retain  the  goods  until  dollars 
were  heavy,  and  sell  those  goods  at  a  handsome  profit 
in  gold,  to  hold  until  dollars  were  again  light,  so  he 
could  change  it  into  more  of  them,  and  the  poor  man 
would  learn  of  it  and  curse  him  for  a  robber.  Nothino- 
reported  of  Professor  Fisher's  plan  indicates  any 
method  of  preventing  this  simple  transaction,  with  its 
natural,  ancient  hang-over  of  hate.  And  it  is  as  old  as 
Thales  of  Miletus,  that  sage  of  Greece  who  bought 
olives  when  they  were  cheap  and  sold  them  when  they 
were  dear. 

Buying  cheap  and  selling  dear  is  a  delightful  exer- 
cise, open  to  the  rich  or  the  well-capitalized,  provided 
they  can  accomplish  it,  but  not  possible  to  any  great 

extent  to  the  poor  or  the  under -capitnli^td.      It  tcndc  tn 

widen  the  breach  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  but 
it  can  not  be  prohibited  or  we  should  all  be  poor  to- 
gether. It  is  essential  to  the  mechanism  of  exchange, 
which  is  essential  to  production,  which  is  essential  to 
that  distribution  about  which  the  socialists  are  so  deeply 
agitated.  And  it  will  never  be  abolished  by  any  clap- 
trap device  of  cheap,  elastic  money,  whether  devised  by 
Coin  Han-ey  or  Edison  or  Henrj-  Ford  or  a  Yale  pro- 
fessor. 

Worse  confusion  of  our  present  commerce  would 
follow  the  adoption  of  such  money  than  the  Europeans 
are  suffering  as  a  result  of  the  German  war;  provided 
men  tried  to  deal  by  means  of  it,  which  they  would  soon 
cease  to  do.  \\'e  might  expect  to  see  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  hang  out  a  sign  at  brief  intervals  reading; 
"Xo  trading  today;  dollars  are  light."  And  sinful 
bankers  would  be  tempted  to  tell  their  clients :  "Xo  lend- 
ing today;  dollars  are  heai-v"."  Speculatcft-s  that  could 
get  themselves  into  debt  w-hen  dollars  were  hea^-y,  and 
discharge  the  debt  when  they  were  light,  would  have  a 
profit  until  their  competition  for  loans  upset  the  market 
and  threw  the  financial  system  into  a  chaos  which  no 
monetary  commission  of  appointed  politicians  would 
have  the  skill  to  straighten  out — nor  any  board  of  prac- 
tical bankers,  either.  To  offset  gambling  of  that  sort 
it  is  likely  that  loans  would  have  to  be  so  curtailed  that 
farmers  would  have  more  trouble  than  they  now  have 
getting  the  funds  to  work  their  farms,  and  the  middle- 
men, one  of  the  most  useful  orders  of  societ)-,  by  the 
way,  would  have  similar  difliculty  in  getting  enough  to 
move  the  crops.  Or  else  when  the  seasonal  demand  for 
cash  to  move  crops  had  sent  up  the  purchasing  power 
of  money,  and  some  commission  under  the  Fisher  plan 
had  decreed  that  such  power  should  be  reduced  by 
lightening  the  Fisher  dollars,  the  prices  of  every  com- 
modity in  the  country  would  be  suddenly  marked  up  and 
the  cost  of  living  correspondingly  raised  and  creditors 
would  be  defrauded  by  payments  in  shrunken  currency 
and  the  financial  world  and  all  domestic  arrangements 
would  revert  to  chaos  and  barter — for  very  soon  the 
device  would  be  adopted  of  designating  prices  and  debts 
in  troy  weight  instead  of  dollars.  People  would  get  tired 
of  looking  in  the  newspaper  every  morning  to  see 
whether  a  dollar  was  to  be  a  twentieth  of  an  ounce  of 
gold  that  day,  or  a  twentj'-fifth  or  thirtieth. 

The  dollar  we  have  fluctuates  badly  enough.  Pro- 
fessor Fisher  is  right  about  that.  But  its  fluctuations 
are  nothing  to  the  gambols  and  flip-flaps  and  g>'rations 
and  pranks  we  might  expect  from  the  acrobatic  Fisher 
dollar.  It  would  be  a  joke,  and  it  could  relieve  no- 
body's distresses  for  long,  because,  for  one  thing,  it 
could  not  be  used.  The  professor  might  as  well  make 
it  of  rubber  and  be  done  with  it. 

The  inabilit)'  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear  is  at  once 
one  of  the  causes  and  one  of  the  penalties  of  poverty. 
Of  course,  a  poor  man  can  sometimes  do  it  to  some 
degree,  and  perhaps  increase  such  transactions.  But  by 
the  process  he  soon  ceases  to  be  poor.  And  one  of  the 
grandeurs  of  this  countrj-  is  that  he  who  by  thrift  and 
management  and  industr)-  and  some  luck  is  able  to  enter 
this  competition  of  ability  and  keep  afloat  does  not  have 
to  remain  poor  very  long.  The  man  that  lacks  thrift  or 
ability  or  industrv'  or  luck  is  going  to  be  poor  in  spite 
of  all  Professor  Fisher  can  do.  And  it  is  a  pit)-;  but 
fundamentally  that  is  all  there  is  to  it,  and  the  condition 
is  incurable.  Xo  matter  what  sort  of  dollar  the  pro- 
fessor invents,  no  matter  how  its  nature  may  be  dis- 
guised by  holding  bullion  in  the  vaults  of  the  mint  and 
issuing  demand  notes  against  it,  as  the  Goldsborough 
bill  embod)-ing  the  sliding-scale  dollar  seeks  to  provide, 
there  will  always  be  an  advantage  in  having  cash  on 
hand  to  buy  things  when  they  are  cheap,  and  a  disad- 
vantage in  needing  cash  and  being  compelled  to  sell 
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what  you  own  when  it  is  not  bringing  a  good  price. ' 
And  that  difference  may  make  all  the  great  gulf  that  is 
fixed  between  wealth  and  poverty;  a  gulf  no  sort  o£ 
dollar  will  ever  bridge.  Forced  liquidation  is  ruinous, 
but  no  jumping  dollar  will  insure  against  it. 

Poverty  is  not  so  easily  cured  as  all  that.  If  it  were 
we  should  be  criminal  in  not  having  cured  it  long  ago. 
It  may  not  be  true,  as  once  said  by  the  Man  of  Argos, 
that  "money  maketh  a  man" ;  but  it  is  in  most  instances 
true  that  a  man  maketh  money.  Ambitious  men  are  not 
going  to  rest  content  in  the  impotence  o£  poverty,  and 
men  that  are  ambitious  and  able  and  fortunate  do  not 
have  to.  Those  of  less  ability  and  value  and  luck  will 
have  to  endure  various  degrees  of  poverty — for,  after 
all,  it  is  comparative — and  no  fancy  dollar,  not  even 
a  stable  dollar  if  one  were  possible,  or  a  dollar  that 
would  stretch  like  a  pair  of  suspenders,  is  going  to  pre 
vent  it.  After  all,  the  dollar  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
trading.  The  social  function  of  commerce  is  the  pro- 
duction and  movement  of  goods,  and  its  private  object 
is  to  acquire,  not  the  dollar,  fundamentally,  but  the  gold 
a  dollar  represents  or  can  be  converted  to  directly  or 
indirectly:  about  a  twentieth  of  an  ounce,  roughly 
speaking,  to  each  dollar.  And  the  gold  is  the  thing, 
whether  you  call  it  a  dollar  or  four  shillings.  And 
herein  is  the  mystery  of  money.  And  the  rest  is  the 
mystery  of  man.    And  thus  endeth  the  chapter. 


tanism,  long  ago  hot  in  our  blood,  reappears  as  by  a  sort  of 
throwback  and  chokes  its  vital  currents.  Now  we  feebly 
bend  and  call  at  every  turn  for  the  coddling  of  the  state. 
Mollycoddles  !  Is  our  stock  degenerate  ?  Does  our  blood  run 
thin?     Or  has  the  perilous  foreign  stuff  stifled  anl  choked  us? 

And  the  worst  of  our  shames  is  that  recreants  of  American 
lineage,  parlor  intellectuals,  irresponsible  lightweights,  are 
helping  on  the  process. 

-\  grave  peril  of  the  times  is  that  there  are  so  few  journals 
like  the  Argonaut.  It  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  pride  to  Cali- 
fornians  that  it  is  local  to  them.  It  should  be  national  and 
under  the  eyes  of  all  of  the  breed. 

When  one  looks  around  where  does  one  see  another  out- 
standing journal  which  expresses  vividly  the  old  national 
ideals  ?  The  World's  Work,  perhaps,  but  with  less  certainty. 
Occasionally  an  editorial  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  And 
here  and  there  local  newspapers.     The  case  goes  by  default. 

F.  I.  Carpenter. 


VOICES  FROM  THE  PRESS. 


The  Whitewashing  of  Fatty  Arbuckle. 

The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  will  call  on 
its  affiliated  organizations  "to  prevent  the  showing  of 
Arbuckle  films."  The  general  secretary  of  the  inter- 
national committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation deplores  the  act  of  "reinstatement,"  pointing  to 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  growing  boys  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  organization  to  whom  this  act  is  a  public 
evil  example.  Women's  clubs  all  over  the  country  aiv 
protesting.  Even  the  mayor  of  Los  Angeles  declares 
that  public  sentiment  is  opposed  to  the  showing  of 
Arbuckle  pictures. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Hays  decision  was  based,  not 
on  any  broad  and  substantial  foundation  of  public  in- 
terest and  morality,  but  on  a  mental  flabbiness  that 
seizes  many  at  this  time  of  year,  a  flabbiness  that  is  mis- 
taken for  Christian  charity,  and  that  results  in  weak- 
minded  governors  turning  a  certain  number  of  convicts 
loose  as  a  Christmas  present.  Mr.  Hays'  announcement 
was  more  in  accord  with  the  emotional  surcharge  of  the 
tent-meeting  revival  than  the  experience  and  judgment 
of  a  man  recently  in  contact  with  the  realities  of  serious 
a£fairs.  Like  all  sentimentality,  it  is  at  once  the  nega- 
tion of  reason  and  of  justice,  and  where  the  issue  is 
an  obvious  one  the  public  is  able  to  see  it  in  that  light. 
It  does  not  always  see  things  so.  It  is  treated  to  an 
unconscionable  quantity  of  slop  by  "idealists"  and 
meddlers  of  all  sorts  who  mistake  feeling  for  reason 
and  rely  on  the  public  to  do  likewise,  and  are  too  often 
met  half  way.  But  this  time  the  flub-dub  fails.  And 
its  author,  justly  enough,  loses  a  large  measure  of  pub- 
lic consideration. 

Likewise,  the  insidious  practice  of  Prussianizing  our 
arts  and  industries  by  the  extension  of  central  dictation, 
as  in  the  field  of  baseball  and  the  stage,  a  practice  which 
if  it  accomplished  an\^hing  would  soon  destroy  indi- 
viduality and  initiative,  has  received,  we  hope,  a  salu- 
tary setback.  We  are  suffering  from  excessive  govern- 
ment. We  are  trying  dictatorship  in  every  department 
of  life.  Liberty  appears  to  have  been  forgotten.  That 
is  an  evil  thing.  But  there  is  some  hope  in  the  situation 
when  dictatorship  falls  so  far  below  infallibility  that  its 
deficiencies  are  patent.  It  is  too  bad  that  old  lesson 
seems  never  permanently  acquired,  but  it  is  much  that 
when  fors'otten  it  can  be  learned  again. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Pertinent  Queries. 

Chicago,  December  20,  1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  While  a  part-time  resident  of  Cali- 
fornia I  was  first  attracted  to  the  Argonaut  by  propinquity, 
then  by  curiosity,  then  and  almost  immediately  by  overflowing 
sj-mpathy.  I  have  used  none  other  since,  and  now  the  Argo- 
naut faithfully  follows  me  into  these  Eastern  fastnesses.  I 
lend  my  copy  frequently  to  kindred  spirits  and  the  effect  is 
almost  always  the  same.  I  know  no  periodical  like  it  for 
Tightness,  trenchant  force,  and  sound  English. 

As  I  look  around  me  in  these  bad  days  I  am  moved  to  re- 
flect on  the  tragedy  of  the  present  submergence  of  the  old 
American  stock,  the  stock  which  first  made  our  land  vital  and 
free,  but  which  at  an  incredible  moment  of  fate  fell  under  the 
obsession  of  material  numbers,  the  glamour  of  the  idea  of 
asylum  for  the  oppressed,  and  the  superstition  of  the  melting- 
pot.  Was  this  one  of  the  ineluctable  results  of  the  cataclysm 
of  our  civil  war? 

Now  we  are  no  longer  free,  or  we  are  fast  on  the  way  to 
that.    Now  the  unlovely  strain  of  harsh  and  domineering  Puri- 


Australian  Political  Experience 

Kamuel.\,  Hawaii,  H.  T.,  December  12,  1922, 
To  THE  Editor — Sir:  The  leading  article,  "Toward  Higher 
Ground,"  in  your  issue  of  2d  instant  will  undoubtedly  cause 
a  good  deal  of  discussion.  I  read  both  it  and  your  extracts 
from  Dr.  Butler's  speech  with  interest.  You  both  seem  to 
have  missed  one  point.  Having  obtained  your  new  cleavage 
of  parties,  with  tlie  radicals  on  the  one  side  and  the  con- 
servatives on  the  other,  there  will  be  considerable  danger  of 
handing  the  government  over  to  the  radical  class. 

The  position  in  the  United  Slates  now  is  strikingly  similar 
to  that  in  Australia  twenty  years  ago.  There  were  the 
two  traditional  parties.  Freetrade  and  Protectionist,  with 
Labor,  the  third  party,  holding  the  balance  of  power  bet^veen 
them.  This  Labor  partj'  was  composed  of  unionist  workers 
and  their  sympathizers,  was  the  child  of  one  of  the  big  strikes, 
and  was  profoundly  class-conscious  and  radical.  Thinking 
men  in  Australia  at  that  time,  chafing  under  the  minority  rule 
of  the  Labor  party  and  deciding  that  the  fiscal  issue  was  dead, 
decided  to  force  the  Labor  party  into  direct  opposition,  and 
accordingly  formed  the  Anti-Socialist  party  under  George 
Reid  out  of  the  conservative  element  in  both  the  old  parties. 
Reid  was  perhaps  the  cleverest  practical  politician  in  Aus- 
tralia. However,  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  force  of  num- 
bers telling.  The  workers  are  the  majority  in  any  civilized 
community,  and  if  they  can  be  persuaded  to  vote  as  a  body 
they  must  control  any  countrj'  where  adult  suffrage  obtains. 
The  ver>'  fact  of  forming  the  Anti-Socialist  party  stiffened  the 
ranks  of  the  labor  element  and  before  long  they  were  in 
power.  They  used  their  first  term  of  office  to  force  through 
preference  to  unionists,  compulsorj'  arbitration,  and  other  class 
measures,  thus  solidifying  and  enlarging  their  partj'.  Matters 
came  to  such  a  pass  that  all  workers,  even  civil  ser\-ants 
and  professional  men,  had  to  join  the  Labor  party  or  be 
smashed.  The  result  is  that  for  some  years  they  have  had 
control  of  federal,  state,  and  municipal  government — in  fact, 
they  have  had  the  whole  countrj'  hog-tied. 

In  my  opinion  a  similar  result  is  certain  in  the  United 
States  when  once  the  highly-organized  labor  unions  see  the 
tremendous  gains  that  they  can  make  in  politics  through  per- 
fectly constitutional  means.  There  is  only  one  way  to  beat 
them  and  that  is  to  keep  them  divided.  Let  them  bore  from 
within;  they  will  do  less  damage  than  if,  having  formed  their 
own  party,  they  gain   control  of  the  country. 

Harold  Blom  field. 


A  National  Problem. 

San  Francisco,  December  19,  1922. 

To  THE  Editor — Sir:  I  was  very  happy  to  see  your  article 
in  the  December  9th  number  of  the  Argonaut,  entitled  "Re- 
ducing Feeble-Mindedness." 

It  moved  me  to  write  the  state  commission  in  lunacy  for 
data,  and  I  find  food  for  thought,  and,  I  hope,  action. 

In  1900  the  number  of  patients  in  our  five  hospitals  for  the 
insane  numbered  52S6  and  the  cost  was  $767,123.51  for  their 
care.  This  does  not  include  the  home  at  Sonoma  for  the 
feeble-minded,  nor  the  schools  for  delinquents  at  Ventura  and 
Whittier.  In  1910  there  were  7476  patients  and  it  cost  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars  for  maintenance.  In  1920  the 
number  of  patients  had  grown  to  10,355  and  the  cost  to 
$2,996,480.  In  the  Sonoma  Hospital  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
there  are  now  1394  inmates  and  nearly  1000  applicants  are 
awaiting  admittance,  kept  out  by  lack  of  room.  In  five  coun- 
ties— Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  San  Bernardino.  Alameda 
and  Napa — there  are  2303  mental  defectives.  This  does  not 
include  a  large  number  of  cases  treated  in  their  homes. 

Mental  defectiveness  is  not  a  disease  that  can  be  treated 
medically — it  is  due  to  heredity.  Feeble-minded  parents  give 
us  feeble-minded  children.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  penal  institutions  are  feeble-minded — at  least  40 
per  cent,   of  prostitutes  are  mentally   defective. 

Unless  we  take  action  and  prevent  at  least  the  known 
mental  defectives  from  propagating  w-e  are  criminally  negli- 
gent. During  the  past  two  years  at  the  Sonoma  Hospital  for 
the  Feeble-Minded  220  sterilizations  were  done.  A  step  for- 
ward— but  not  enough. 

It  would  be  pertinent  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Jukes  familv. 
Ven,^  cordially.  H.  S.  Moore,  M.  D. 


LLOYD  GEORGE'S  MEMOIRS. 
(New  York  Times.J 
It  was  announced  in  yesterday's  Times  that  the  contract  for 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  memoirs  in  the  New 
iork  finies,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
leadmg  journals  of  this  country  and  Canada  associated  with 
them,  had  been  canceled  on  the  initiative  of  those  two  papers. 
The  contract  was  made  several  months  ago,  while  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  still  premier,  but  on  the  understanding-  that  the 
work  had  been  begun  and  that  aelivery  might  be  expected 
early  in   1923. 

Shortly  after  leaving  office,  two  months  ago,  he  made  a 
contract  with  an  American  syndicate  to  write  articles  upon 
political  questions,  which  may  run  two  years.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  feels  that  this  will  not  interfere  with  the  memoirs.  He 
says  that  he  must  "take  ample  time"  in  writing  them,  though 
without  "unnecessary  delay."  These  are  not  quite  the  ex- 
pectations that  were  encouraged  when  the  memoirs  were 
offered  for  sale.  The  New  York  Times  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  felt,  however,  that  the  articles  to  be  written  under 
the  other  contract  must  interfere  largely  with  the  subject 
matter  of  the  memoirs,  as  well  as  postponing  completion  quite 
beyond  the  hmit  of  their  original  understanding.  The  New 
iork  Ttmes  had  an  opportunity,  through  friendly  intervention 
at  the  last  moment,  to  purchase  these  other  articles.  Had  it 
done  so,  and  attempted  to  sell  them  to  other  newspapers  in 
this  country,  it  would  have  felt  somewhat  as  if  it  were  selling 
the  same  merchandise  twice.  The  memoirs,  already  bought 
and  partly  paid  for,  were  to  be  delivered  not  immediately, 
now  that  the  author  was  free  from  the  cares  of  office,  but  at 
some  time  approaching  the  limit  that  had  been  granted  to 
cover  the  contingency  of  his  remaining  long  engrossed  in  the 
arduous  occupations  of  a  British  prime  minister.  Something 
represented  as  different  from  the  memoirs,  but  apparently  to 
be  drawn  largely  from  the  same  knowledge  and  materials,  was 
to  be  delivered  at  once,  and  paid  for  again. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  explained  in  a  letter  to  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Times,  dated  December  1st.  that  "after  seven- 
teen years  in  office  I  have  retired  a  poor  man,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely imperative  that  I  should  turn  to  writing  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.  The  proceeds  of  the  book  for  which  you  hold  the 
serial  rights  are,  as  you  know,  to  be  given  to  charity." 

This  gift  to  charity,  however,  was  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  on  his  own  initiative,  following  severe  criticism  in  the 
British  press  of  his  action  in  selling  his  memoirs  while  still  in 
office.  When  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
first  committed  themselves  to  the  purchase  nothing  had  been 
said  about  charitj-.  It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Llovd  George 
was,  as  he  says,  a  poor  man;  but  the  price  offered  him  for  his 
memoirs  by  all  the  buyers  together  was  more  than  $400,000, 
and  this  was  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  incentive  to  lead  to 
their  prompt  production.  That  incentive  seems  to  have  dis- 
appeared when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  announced  his  purpose  to 
give  this  money  away.  The  two  newspapers  which  had  made 
the  engagement,  without  being  able  to  foresee  that  the  in- 
centive to  which  they  had  so  largely  contributed  might  thus 
disappear,  felt  that  his  contract  with  them  should  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  his  self-imposed  burden  of  charitv.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  impulse  to  charit>%  of  course,  does  him  credit, 
but  it  loses  some  of  its  charm  when  it  is  perceived  that  it 
was  to  become  fruitful  only  at  heavy  damage  to  others. 

In  the  circumstances  we  have  felt  that  justice  to  our  readers 
and  to  those  papers  which  had  bought  or  would  have  bought 
rights  of  publication  of  the  memoirs  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  called  for  cancellation  of  a  contract 
for  goods  whose  deliver>-  was  to  be  subordinated  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  later  engagements. 


Discriminating  Approval. 

San  Fr.\xcisco,  December  26,  1922. 

Editor  .\rgonaut  :  I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  your 
editorials  this  week,  particularly  upon  the  "Subsidies  for  All" 
and  "Schools  and  Economy."  While  I  do  not  agree  in  toto 
with  all  you  say  about  subsidies,  beacuse  there  are  good  sub- 
■^idies  and  bad  subsidies,  the  trouble  with  our  form  of  govern- 
ment is  that  it  has  no  flexibility'  in  common  sense,  and  while 
one  good  subsidy  finds  its  way  on  the  statute  books  there 
are  a  dozen  which  are  simply  the  result  of  the  political 
swapping  that  has  become  so  scandalous  a  part  of  our  legis- 
lation. 

In  regard  to  schools  and  economy,  I  am  in  full  sj-mpathy 
with  the  text  of  your  article,  and  it  should  be  read  by  every 
voter  in  the  state.  No  one  can  ask  a  university  graduate  in 
these  days  to  read,  write,  or  spell  without  discovering  that 
not  one  can  be  found  that  can  read  intelligently,  write  legibly, 
or  spell  correctly;  and  the  simple  forms  of  mathematics  are  a 
lost  art. 

Why  the  amount  of  a  girl's  exposure  of  her  limbs  and 
bosom  should  be  a  matter  of  taxation,  and  why  the  president 
of  a  great  university  should  be  harassed  to  decide  just  what 
it  should  be,  is  beyond  the  ken  of  the  man  who  was  brought 
up  in  an  atmosphere  which  taught  that  only  the  serious  things 
of  life  were  worth  while  and  had  a  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  a  university.  The  strictly  ornamental  things  should  be 
left  to  private  initiative,  and  no  poor  man's  property  should 
be  taxed  for  anything  but  the  necessaries  of  existence  and 
the  promotion  of  an  education  that  would  make  for  the  per- 
manent betterment  of  human  life.  The  Argonaut  is  to  be 
congratulated    upon    its    wise    and    sensible    attitude    on    these 


questions. 


I.  H.  Morse. 


European  railroad  experts  say  German  railroads  are 
now  better  equipped  than  they  were  before  the  war. 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  rolling  stock. 


A  LESSON  FROM  HISTORY. 
(Wall  Street  Journal.) 

It  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  New  York  World's  news 
conscience  that  it  gave  front-page  publicity  to  the  Malone  re- 
port on  the  Lusitania.  It  was  made  three  weeks  after  the 
sinking  of  that  vessel  by  the  Germans  and  was  submitted  to 
President  Wilson  and  his  Cabinet  through  Secretary  Mc.\doo, 
the  immediate  superior  of  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  Dudley  Field  Malone.  It  is  also  to  the  credit  of  the 
World  that  it  refrains  from  editorial  comment,  if  only  for 
reasons  of  policy.  ^  Almost  any  fool  can  write  an  editorial — 
and  many  do — but  it  requires  an  editor  of  parts  to  know  when 
to  say  nothing. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  with  the  perspective  of  history 
cleared  by  time,  why  the  report  was  not  published  when 
it  was  submitted.  It  is  clear  that  the  Lusitania  carried  no 
contraband,  no  "masked"  guns,  or  disguised  "Canadian  sol- 
diers." no  explosive,  that  it  mounted  no  gun  platforms.  A 
German  affidaWt  published  in  this  countrj-  at  that  time  swore 
to  all  this  without  contradiction  from  Mr.  McAdoo  or  Mr. 
\\'ilson.  who  knew  the  facts  because  they  had  them  direct 
from  Malone  after  a  most  exhaustive  search  of  the  ship.  Why 
did  not  Wilson  release  that  report,  especially  when  Eernstorff 
was  publishing  affidavits  and  inventing  ex  post  facto  evidence  ? 

It  \,-as  because  Mr.  Wilson  was  pledged  to  an  impossible 
neutraUty.  He  had  assumed  the  line  of  "wrong  on  both  sides" 
before  and  continued  to  hold  it  afterwards — that  there  was 
no  moral  difference  between  the  delay  of  an  American  vessel 
in  an  English  port,  under  suspicion  of  indirect  contraband, 
with  an  accepted  liabilitj'  for  damages,  and  sinking  of  pas- 
senger vessels  by  the  Germans  without  pretense  of  visit  or 
search.  Mr.  Wilson  would  permit  no  man  working  for  him 
to  be  right  when  he  was  wrong.  This  was  the  unforgivable 
offense  General  Leonard  Wood  committed  in  the  matter  of 
preparedness,  unforgivably  endorsed  by  Lindley  Garrison,  Sec- 
retary of  War. 

Pacifism,  sycophancy,  incompetence,  the  suppression  of  facts 
and  evidence  to  which  the  public  was  entitled,  waste  and 
worse  than  waste,  the  deception  of  Congress  and  the  taxpayer 
— all  these  were  tolerable  to  a  phrase-making  pedagogue  with 
delusions  of  infallibility*  brought  from  the  schoolroom  to  the 
AVhite  House.  But  the  truth,  when  it  endangered  the  fabric 
of  false  moralities  Mr.  Wilson  had  built  up.  was  intolerable 
and  must  be  forthwith  suppressed.  "Open  covenants  openly 
arrived  at"  was  at  that  time  a  self-deluding  phrase  of  the 
future.     Even  Mr.  Wilson  could  not  have  used  it  then. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  realize  what  the  temper  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  have  been  in  May.  1915,  if  the  facts  about 
the  Lusitania  had  been  promptly  published.  It  would  have 
meant  war — and  it  would  have  shortened  the  world  war  by  at 
least  two   years.  

BAD  CONSTITUTION  MAKING. 
(Atascadero  News.) 
Illinois  voters  have  rejected,  by  an  ovenvhelming  majority 
of  some  600.000  votes,  a  new  constitution,  which  was  two 
years  in  framing  and  whose  preparation  cost  a  vast  sum  of 
money.  This  tremendous  defeat  was  not  because  of  any  special 
inherent  vileness  or  weakness  or  any  inferioritj-  to  the  present 
fundamental  law  of  the  state,  other  than  its  great  length.  It 
grew  out  of  the  ver\'  length  of  time  taken  to  frame  it  and  the 
multitude  of  pett>-  details  incorporated  into  it.  Those  details 
all  affected  some  citizens  unfavorably,  one  affecting  one  voter 
and  one  another  voter.     It  was  the  combination  of  these  mul- 
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..  :>:e3  hostilities  which  swamped  tlie  document,  which  was  a 
good  thing  for  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  result  of  those  tno  years  of  constitution  framing  was 
a  glaring  example  of  what  a  constitution  should  not  be.  It 
was  a  mass  of  legislation,  most  all  of  it  having  no  legitimate 
place  in  a  fundamental  law.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  had  the 
document  been  short  and  simple,  merely  determining  the  char- 
acter and  powers  of  the  government,  leaving  legislation  for  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  to  the  legislative  body,  the  vote  would 
have  been  almost  overwhelmingly  favorable.  Missouri  is  now 
framing  a  similar  document,  which  is  apparently  destined  to  a 
like  fate. 

It  is  full  time  that  our  people  imderstood  that  a  statute 
book  is  not  a  constitution,  that  such  a  document  should  merely 
define  the  powers  of  the  legislature  and  not  do  the  detailed 
work  of  legislation.  We  have  gone  far  in  our  constitutions 
from  the  original  model  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  existed  now  for  135  years  and  has  been 
amended  but  nineteen  times.  Not  a  single  state  which  has 
framed  a  constitution  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  been 
content  to  foUow  that  model,  vinth  the  result  that  the  simplicity 
and  effectiveness  of  our  Federal  Constitution  are  lost  in  a 
mass  of  legislation  in  the  state  documents. 

The  amendments  voted  upon  at  the  last  election  in  Cali- 
fornia exceeded  the  toral  length  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
several  times,  to  be  added  to  a  constitution  already  volumi- 
nous in  legislative  details  now  needing  changes  to  make 
them  effective  or  suitable  to  new  conditions.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  next  constitutional  convention  in  any  state  will  return 
to  the  true  model  by  simply  outlining  a  frame  of  government, 
define  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  leave  to 
succeeding  legislation  the  details  of  performing  those  duties, 
exercising  those  powers  and  protecting  those  rights. 

It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  any  future  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  California  presented  to  the  people  for  adop- 
tion, whether  by  legislature  or  by  the  initiative,  will  be  short, 
concise,  plain,  and  merely  confer  upon  the  state  the  specific 
powers,  to  be  exercised  as  may  be  defined  in  subsequent  legis- 
lation. The  people  should  consistently  vote  against  any 
amendment  which  is  not  of  that  character,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  approve  the  principle  involved.  Thej- 
should  especially  be  on  their  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
private  interests  becoming  intrenched  in  the  constitution,  and, 
as  well,  any  scheme  de^-ised  for  the  assumed  protection  of 
the  people  from  such  interests  which  may  not  prove  to  be  a 
wise  and  practicable  one. 


RELIGIONISTS    IN    POLITICS. 
(Boston  Transcript.) 

"You  can  not  mix  politics  and  religion.  Try  as  you  will, 
they  won't  blend.  And  if  you  think  you  can  do  it,  you  attack, 
as  a  result,  real  Americanism  in  the  bargain." 

Governor  Parker  of  Louisiana  gave  to  his  fellow-governors, 
in  annual  session  assembled,  food  for  serious  thought  when 
he  addressed  to  them  these  warning  words  in  the  course  of  his 
exposure  of  the  curse  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  has  fastened 
upon  his  ovra  state.  That  organization,  whose  poisonous  roots 
are  rapidly  spreading  to  eveo'  section  of  the  country-,  is  a 
reductw  ad  absurdum  of  religionists  in  politics.  Its  avowed 
purpose  is  the  promotion  of  Protestantism  by  the  entrance  of 
Protestants  as  Protestants  for  Protestantism  into  the  arena 
of  American  politics.  The  excuse  offered  by  the  Klansmen  is 
that  only  by  the  methods  of  the  Klan  and  behind  the  masks 
of  the  Klansmen  can  the  control  of  our  government  bj'^  re- 
ligionists who  are  not  Protestants  be  prevented.  To  gain  ad- 
herents for  their  wing  of  Christendom  the  Klansmen  proclaim 
themselves  the  onlj-  Simon-pure  agency  for  the  promotion  of 
the  political  power  of  Americans  of  native  birth  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestry-.  They  whisper  from  behind  their  masks  that, 
unless  they  are  permitted  to  terrorize  the  duly -elected  officers 
of  government  in  this  country-  into  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  the  Klan.  the  particular  race  and  the  coalition  of  re- 
ligionists to  which  the  Klansmen  belong  will  be  deprived  of 
political  power  by  citizens  of  other  races  who  worship  another 
God  or  worship  the  same  God  in  another  waj-. 

Governor  Parker  has  put  his  finger  upon  the  source  and 
scourge  of  this  anti-American  organization.  It  is  the  ine\*itable 
result — religionists  in  politics.  All  true  beHevers  in  Straight 
Americanism  believe  whole-heartedly  in  the  absolute  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  This  separation  is  one  of  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  the  republic.  Europe's  ways  are  not  America's 
ways  in  this  vital  matter.  The  fact  that  church  and  state  in 
Europe  are  not  separate  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
wholly  divorced  one  from  the  other  in  free  and  tolerant  Amer- 
ica. Any  rabbi,  pastor,  or  priest,  any  member  of  any  organi- 
zation, fraternal,  political,  religious,  civic  or  educational,  any 
agent  of  an}-  society'  of  men  or  women,  masked  or  unmasked, 
secret  or  otherwise,  who  attempts  to  break  down  the  constitu- 
tional and  trulj-  American  barrier  that  separates  church  and 
state  in  America  is  an  enemy  of  the  nation  and  will  be  so 
regarded  and  dealt  with  by  every  defender  of  Straight  Ameri- 
canism. It  is  not  necessary-  to  abdicate  as  an  American  in 
order  to  destroy  an  enemy  of  America.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  the  Constitution  and  set  up  in 
its  place  the  racial  and  religious  despotism  of  the  Klac  i»i 
order   to   preser\-e    constitutional    government. 

\Miat  the  Klansmen  are  trying  to  do  is  to  precipitate  in  the 
great  American  family  a  religious  and  racial  war.  They  are 
not  the  first  religionists  in  politics,  they  are  only  the  latest. 
Their  awful  example,  their  violence  and  cowardice,  should  be 
a  warning  to  their  predecessors.  At  the  time  when  t.  _  nation 
most  needs  union,  religionists  in  politics  are  disseminating 
the  seeds  of  disunion.  At  the  time  when  religion  in  America 
needs  true  and  imadtulterated  leadership,  religionists  in  poli- 
tics are  offering  a  spurious  leadership. 

If  the  plain  people  of  the  land,  representing  as  they  do 
many  walks  of  life,  many  religions  and  many  races,  could 
speak  with  one  voice,  we  believe  they  would  endorse  ever^- 
word  of  the  warning  of  Governor  Parker  to  the  governors  of 
the  several  states.  The  best  way  to  drive  religionists  out  of 
politics  is  to  begin  by  unmask-ing  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  The 
time  to  do  that  is  now  and  the  place  to  begin  is  here  and 
everywhere  throughout  the  Unioa.  In  this  cleansing  crusade 
the  forces  of  Straight  Americanism — Americans  by  choice  and 
Americans  from  birth — hold  the  right  of  the  line. 


that  inequality  of  distribution  is  juster  than  a  minimum  wage, 
an  average  wage,  a  living  wage,  and  so  on.  Wages  propor- 
tioned to  production  must  be  unequal  because  of  unequal 
productive  capacity-.  Any  minimum  wage  which  could  con- 
ceivably be  enforced  would  be  less  than  an  average  wage. 
Nobody  benefits  by  waste,  in  the  manner  of  the  many  theo- 
retical wages.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  the  theoretical  family 
wage  universal,  bcause  it  would  exceed  the  total  production. 
Mr.  Morawetz  remarks  that  the  efforts  of  tmions  to  increase 
their  wages  above  the  average  are  natural,  but  that  it  is  clear 
that  the  wages  increased  in  that  manner  are  at  the  cost  of 
reducing  the  wages  of  others  with  equal  claims. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


THE  EARNED  WAGE. 
(New   York  Times.) 

In  a  letter  in  the  Times  Mr.  Victor  Morawetz  suggests  the 
substitution  of  an  earned  wage  for  the  "living  wage,"  the 
''saving  wage,"  the  standard  wage  and  the  rest.  His  argument 
is  that  wages  must  be  proportioned  to  production.  More  can 
not  be  divided  than  is  actually  produced,  yet  millions  seem 
to  think  the  contrar>'-  If  wages  are  paid  out  of  capital,  the 
capital  remaining  must  be  less  by  as  much  as  the  wages  ex- 
ceed production.  If  profits  were  completely  distributed  to 
labor,  they  would  not  increase  wages  apnre'ciablv.  so  much 
larger  is  the  total  of  wages  than  of  profits.  When  capita!  is 
most  abundant  it  competes  for  work  and  profit.  The  struesle 
of  capital  for  its  living  wage  can  be  maintained  only^'liy 
pa>nng  wages  in  working  the  investment  so  as  to  heighten 
production.  Capital  hates  idleness  worse  than  does  labor. 
An  idle  dol^  ir  is  an  abhorrent  economic  thought. 

Mr.  Morawetz  is  at  his  best  in  demonstrating  that  produc- 
tion limits  zhe  amount  which  it  is  possible  to  distribute,  and 


Ode  to  the  North-East  ^A/■i^d. 
Welcome,  wild  North-easter ! 

Shame  it  is  to  see 
Odes  to   every   zephj-r; 

Ne'er  a  verse  to  thee. 
Welcome,  black  North-easter ! 

O'er  the  German  foam  : 
O'er  the  Danish  moorlands. 

From   thy  frozen  home. 
Tired  we  are  of   summer. 

Tired  of  gaud\'  glare. 
Showers  soft  and  steaming. 

Hot  and  breathless  air. 
Tired  of  listless   dreaming 

Through  the  lazy  day : 
Jovial  wind  of  winter. 

Turn  us  out  to  plaj' ! 
Sweep  the  golden  reed-beds ; 

Crisp  the  laz>"  dyke; 
Hunger  into  madness 

Ever\-  plunging  pike. 
Fill  the  lake  with  wild-fowl ; 

Fill  the  marsh  with  snipe ; 
While  on  dreary  moorlands 

Lonely  curlew  pipe. 
Through   the   black  fir-forest 

Thunder  harsh  and  drj-, 
Shattering  doT\-n  the  snow-flakes 

Off  the  curdled  sk\-. 
Hark  I     The  brave  North-easter ! 

Breast-high  lies  the  scent. 
On  by  holt  and  headland, 

Over  heath  and  bent. 
Chime,  ye  dappled  darlings. 

Through  the  sleet  and  snow, 
Who  can  over-ride  you  ? 

Let  the  horses  go  ! 
Chime,   ye  dappled  darlings, 

Down  the  roaring  blast ; 
You  shall  see  a  fox  die 

Ere  an  hour  be  past. 
Go  !   and  rest  tomorrow. 

Hunting  in  your  dreams. 
While  our  skates  are  ringing 

O'er  the  frozen  streams. 
Let  the  luscious  South-wind 

Breathe  in  lovers'  sighs, 
WTiile  the  lazj-  gallants 

Bask  in  ladies'  eyes. 
What  does  he  do  but  soften 

Heart  alike  and  pen  ? 
'Tis  the  hard  grey  weather 

Breeds  hard  English  men. 
What's   the   soft  South-wester  ? 

'Tis  the  ladies'  breeze. 
Bringing  home  their  trueloves 

Out  of  all  the  seas : 
But  the  black  North-easter, 

Through  the  snow-storm  hurled. 
Drives  our  English  hearts  of  oak 

Seaward  round  the  world. 
Come,  as  came  our  fathers. 

Heralded  by  thee. 
Conquering  from  the  eastward. 

Lords  by  land  and  sea- 
Come  ;   and  strong  within  us 

Stir  the  Vikings'  blood ; 
Bracing  brain  and  sinew ; 

Blow,  thou  wind  of  God ! 

— Cftarles  Kingsley. 


Song. 
When  I  am   dead,  my  dearest. 

Sing  no   sad   songs  for  me ; 
Plant  thou  no  roses  at  my  head. 

Nor  shady  c>-press  tree : 
Be  the   green  grass   above  me 

With  showers  and  dewdropa  wet; 
And  if  thou   wilt,   remember, 

And  if  thou  wilt,   forget. 

I  shall  not  see  the  shadows, 

I  shall   not  feel  the  rain ; 
I   shall  not  hear  the  nightingale 

Sing  on.   as  if  in  pain ; 
And    dreaming   through   the    twilight 

That  doth   not  rise  nor  set. 
Haply  I  may  remember. 

And   haply   may   forget- 

— Christina   Georgina  Rossetti. 


The  Holy  Tide. 
The  days  are  sad,  it  is  holy  tide : 

The  Winter  morn  is  short,  the  Night  is  long; 
So  let  the  lifeless  Hours  be  glorified 

With  deathless  thoughts  and  echo'd  in  sweet  song: 
And  through  the  sunset  of  this  purple  cup 

They  will  resume  the  roses  of  their  prime, 
And  the  old  Dead  will  hear  us  and  wake  up, 

Pass  with  dim  smiles  and  make  our  hearts  sublime. 

The  days  are  sad,  it  is  the  Holy  tide: 

Be  dusky  mistletoes  and  hollies  strown. 
Sharp  as  the  spear  that  pierced  His  sacred  side, 

Red  as  the  drops  upon  His  thorny  crown ; 
No  haggard  Passion  and  no  lawless  Mirth 

Fright  off  the  solemn  Muse. — tell  sweet  old  tales. 
Sing  songs  as  we  sit  brooding  o'er  the  hearth. 

Till  the  lamp  flickers,   and  the  memory  fails. 

— Frederick   Tennyson. 


A  correspondent  informs  the  Argonaut  that  the  oft- 
quoted  doggerel  of  local  fame.  "The  Days  of  'Fort\-- 
Xine."  ^vas  written  by  a  certain  Dr.  Putt,  a  pamph- 
leteer versifier  of  pioneer  days  and  author  of  "Joe 
Bowers/'  "Sweet  Betsy  from  Pike,"  and  other  touching 
ditties. 

w^     

Brazil  has  been  a  republic  since  Xovember  15,  1889. 


General  Ismet  Pasha,  the  Kemalist  foreign  minister, 
is  vet}'  deaf,  can  not  speak  English,  and  speaks  French 
but  haltingl}' — scarcely  an  ideal  set  of  specifications  for 
a  diplomat. 

Commander  Adolphus  Andrews,  U.  S.  N.,  Annapolis, 
1921,  recently  chief  of  staff  to  Admiral  Jones  of  the 
Atlantic  fleet,  has  been  appointed  to  captain  the  Presi- 
dent's yacht,  Mayfloicer, 

Miss  Marie  Raith,  Cornell  graduate,  is  said  to  be  the 
only  woman  civil  engineer  in  the  country.  Miss  Raith 
is  a  strenuous  field  hockey-player  and  captain  of  the 
New  York  Edison  Company's  team. 

Edgar  Howard,  new  Democratic  congressman  from 
Nebraska,  was  formerly  a  tramp  printer,  later  editor  of 
the  Columbus  Telegram  and  lieutenant-governor  of  his 
state.    He  is  always  an  able  writer  and  orator. 

Miss  Clemence  Dane,  author  of  "The  Bill  of  Di- 
vorcement"' and  "Will  Shakespeare,"  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  contemporary  woman  dramatists,  has  had  a 
varied  career.  She  has  been  a  schoolteacher,  actress, 
designer  of  posters  after  the  manner  of  Aubrey  Beards- 
ley,  an  enthusiastic  political  feminist  and  a  novelist  as 
well  as  a  playwright.  Her  real  name  is  Winifred  Ash- 
ton,  her  pen  name  evidently  having  been  inspired  by 
that  of  the  famous  church  in  the  Strand.  She  is  de- 
scribed as  tall  and  slim,  with  attractive,  well-marked 
features. 

Dr.  Melanie  Lipinska,  who  is  visiting  this  countrj' 
to  investigate  methods  used  in  the  schools  for  the  blind, 
is  a  famous  Polish  woman  physician  who  has  herself 
been  blind  for  the  past  ten  years.  She  was  not  threat- 
ened with  blindness  till  she  was  nineteen  years  old;  but 
she  did  not  then  let  the  possibility  effect  her  intention 
to  study  medicine.  Since  her  own  affliction  developed 
her  interest  has  been  largely  in  the  reeducation  of  the 
blind — a  field  in  which  she  has  done  notable  work  in 
France,  Belgium,  Poland,  Finland  and  England.  Dr. 
Lipinska,  who  comes  to  the  United  States  as  an  official 
delegate,  representing  the  Oculist  Society  of  \\'arsaw, 
will  in  addition  to  examining  conditioiis  in  our  schools 
for  the  sightless,  lecture  on  her  metods  of  reeducating 
the  scholars. 

Coming  into  the  new  Congress  next  March,  Repre- 
sentative Frederick  H.  Gillett  of  Massachusetts, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  will  have  new  honor  and  dignity 
as  the  veteran  member — not  veteran  by  seniority  of  age, 
which  distinction  goes  to  General  Isaac  R.  Sherwood, 
who  returns  in  his  eighty-eighth  year — but  veteran  by 
length  of  service.  Speaker  Gillett  on  March  3,  1923, 
will  have  completed  thirty  years  of  continuous  service 
in  the  House,  and  by  that  ver\*  token  is  believed  to 
hold  the  all-time  record  for  continuous  5er\'ice.  "E^ncle 
Joe"  Cannon  will  be  going  out  with  the  record  of  forty- 
six  years,  which  will  probably  never  be  equaled  in  the 
future,  as  it  never  was  in  the  past — but  Cannon's 
service  was  not  consecutive,  as  Speaker  Gillett's  has 
been.  Senator  Lodge  began  his  continuous  service  in 
the  Senate  on  the  same  date  as  Gillett  in  the  House — 
March  4,  1893. 

One  of  the  best  versed  of  Western  diplomats  in  Ori- 
ental affairs  is  Giacomo  de  Martino,  recently  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Italian  government  in  London.  De 
Martino  has  been  transferred  as  ambassador  to  Japan, 
probably  on  the  principle  that  his  Oriental  training  was 
wasted  at  St.  James.  In  going  to  Tokio  he  is  returning 
to  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  as  his  father  was  minister 
plenipotentiary  in  that  capital  and  had  previously  been 
charge  d'affaires  at  Peking.  De  Martino  spent  several 
years  in  Egj-pt  as  secretary-  of  legation  and  later  as 
minister  during  Kitcheners  control,  when  he  became  a 
special  friend  of  the  British  field  marshal.  During  the 
war  of  Italy  with  Turkey  and  the  two  Balkan  cam-, 
paigns,  which  immediately  preceded  the  great  interna- 
tional conflagration,  De  Martino  was  principal  under 
secretary  of  state  and  chief  lieutenant  of  the  then  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  the  Marquis  of  San  Giuliano. 
He  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  peace  conference  of 
Versailles  and  spent  eighteen  months  as  ambassador  at 
Berlin  before  being  transferred  to  London. 

Geoffrey  Shakespeare,  formerly  Llo\-d  George's  pri- 
vate secretary',  is  one  of  a  half-dozen  promising  young- 
sters who  have  been  elected  to  the  new  Parliament,  all 
of  whom  are  staunch  followers  of  the  little  Welshman. 
The  name  of  Shakespeare,  though  fairly  celebrated  in 
England,  has  not  hitherto  figured  in  politics;  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  young  iL  P.  of  that  name,  his 
brother  William,  and  their  sister,  ;Mar\-  Arden,  are  all 
recognized  minor  poets.  They  are  the  children  of  the 
Rev.  John  Howard  Shakespeare,  the  leading  Baptist 
divine  of  England,  who  is  European  secretarj'  of  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance.  However.  Geoffrey  Shake- 
speare's literarj'  ability  is  not  limited  to  verse,  minor  or 
otherwise.  It  is  an  open  secret  about  Downing  Street 
that  as  the  prime  minister's  secretan.^  he  wrote  many  of 
the  former's  speeches.  He  is  particularly  well  informed 
in  the  field  of  English  political  history-.  He  is  a  Cam- 
bridge man  and  was  president  of  the  famous  Union  of 
that  universit\-.  ilr.  Shakespeare  is  twent>'-six  years 
old.  immarried,  tall,  slim  and  red-haired.  While  none 
of  the  Shakespeares  of  the  present  day  deny  relation- 
ship with  the  bard  of  Avon,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  poet  died  in  1616,  without  male  issue,  and  that 
none  of  his  grandchildren  had  issue. 
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BEHIND  THE  GFRMAN  ARMIES. 


LudendorfPs  Reply  to  His  Critics   Shows  the  Difficulties  He 
Had  With  the  Nation. 


When  General  Eric  von  Ludendorff  was  dismissed 
from  his  command  as  first  quartermaster-general  of  the 
German  armies  at  the  time,  late  in  October,  1918,  that 
everj-thing  German  was  going  to  smash,  he  went  to  the 
town  from  which  he  started  in  1914.  There,  as  he  says, 
his  muscles  stiffened  and  he  returned  home.  The  revo- 
lution seemed  in  a  way  to  make  it  hot  for  him  at  that 
place,  so  he  retired  to  Sweden  and  there  wrote  a  book, 
recently  reviewed  in  these  columns,  entitled  in  America 
"Ludendorff's  Own  Story"  and  in  England  "My  War 
Memories."  The  book  was  written  in  the  bitterness  of 
defeat,  and  at  a  time  when  the  nation  had  turned  against 
him  as  the  author  of  its  troubles,  as  nations  often  do. 

In  this  book  General  Ludendorff  told  some  unwel- 
come truths  and  presented  the  entire  matter  in  an  ap- 
parently truthful  way.  There  was  more  rasping  at  him 
in  guttural  accents,  and  so,  to  prove  his  case,  the  general 
has  written  another  book.  This  presents  documents, 
memoranda,  and  notes  of  meetings,  together  with  state 
papers  and  other  information,  going  to  prove  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  first  publication.  The  two  should  be 
taken  together,  for  the  second  work  is  needed  to  round 
out  the  first.  It  is  entitled  "The  General  Staff  and  Its 
Problems."  It  might  have  had  the  \vord  '"German"  in 
the  title,  but  it  has  not.  The  omission  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  theory  that  Ludendorff  considers  there 
was  only  one  general  staff  worthy  the  name  in  the  war, 
however 'much  the  results  proved  otherwise. 

While  the  story  is  not  a  connected  one,  the  reader 
will  get  therefrom  a  fairly  clear  notion  of  what  was 
going  on  in  Germany  during  the  war,  and  the  troubles 
with  which  the  army  and  the  nation  had  to  contend, 
The  relations  with  America  -and  the  comment  on  the 
Americans  is  of  interest.  The  documents  included  were 
written  by  various  men,  and  in  presenting  excerpts 
it  is  unnecessary  to  name  the  writer  in  every  case,  the 
purpose  being  to  set  forth  conditions  ratlier  than  the 
controversy  among  the  Germans  that  forms  the  reason 
for  the  publication. 

Ludendorff  starts  in  the  pre-war  period,  and,  of 
course,  dwells  on  the  contention  that  sufficient  prepara- 
tion was  not  made.  The  old  method  of  spurring  up  a 
lagging  government  to  devote  money  to  military 
preparation  by  citing  the  work  of  possible  enemies  was 
worked  to  the  limit.  The  following,  by  Von  Moltke, 
is  a  sample: 

Against  the  view,  the  existence  of  which  has  occasionally 
come  to  my  knowledge,  that  the  aircraft  organization  in 
France  really  exists  only  on  paper  or  will  remain  there,  I 
must  protest  that  this  is  a  dangerous  piece  of  self-deception. 
Even  if  there  are  still  lactins  in  the  1912  scheme  of  organi- 
zation they  still  have  so  great  a  start  in  comparison  with  our 
measures  that  the  French  have  a  perfect  right  to  look  upon 
their  extraordinary  superiority  in  this  department  with  proud 
satisfaction.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  in  a  war 
that  superiority  will  be.  associated  with  all  kinds  of  disad- 
vantages for  us.  It  is  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  re- 
grettable that  with  us  the  same  attention  is  not  being  devoted 
(and  if  I  am  to  accept  the  memo,  in  question,  will  not  be 
devoted)    to  the   air   service. 

There  was  no  deception  as  to  the  attitude  that  Italy 
would  assume,  as  this  first  excerpt  will  show,  but  the 
white  innocence  of  Germany  is  set  forth  in  the  second : 

While  Germany  and  Austria  will  be  fighting  for  their  exist- 
ence. Italy  will  hardly  be  threatened;  she  will  not  be  attacked 
directly,  for  in  a  war  with  Germany  neither  England  nor 
France  will  be  in  a  position  to  send  an  expeditionary  force 
to  Italy.  If  she  makes  any  sort  of  an  attempt  to  protect  her 
coasts,  nothing  serious  can  happen  to  her.  If,  therefore,  she 
takes  part  in  the  war,  it  will  not  be  because  she  has  to  fight 
for  her  existence  like  Germany  and  Austria,  but  by  virtue 
of  her  alliances,  and  we  can  calculate  with  fair  certainty  that 
we  can  not  count  on  a  whole-hearted  and  wholesale  employ- 
ment of  her  military  forces.  She  will  adopt  an  attitude  of 
cautious  resen.^e  and  wait  to  see  how  events  develop  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps  in  order  to  be  able  to  retire  without 
material  loss  if  the  two  other  allies  suffer  defeat.   .    .    . 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  Triple  Entente 
holds  itself  out  as  a  defensive  compact.  But  while  the  idea 
of  defense  expressly  forms  the  basis  of  the  agreement  between 
the  Triple  Alliance,  marked  offensive  tendencies  are  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  Triple  Entente,  t.  e.,  positive  objectives,  the 
attainment  of  which  must  seem  worth  fighting  for  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  .association.  Russia  has  a  not  unnatural  ambition 
to  appear  as  the  protagonist  of  Slavdom  in  Europe  as  the 
result  of  the  overthrow  of  Austria ;  she  also  wishes  to  secure 
an  outlet  to  the  Adriatic  with  the  help  of  Serbia.  Austria 
has  the  defensive  interest  of  preventing  that. 

France  wants  to  recover  her  lost  "rovinces  and  take  her 
revenge  for  the  defeats  of  1870.  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  desires  to  retain  her  possessions. 

England  wants  the  help  of  her  allies  to  rid  herof  the  night- 
mare of  German  sea-power.  Germany  is  not  thinking  of  de- 
stroi-ing  the  English  fleet ;  here  again  she  only  wishes  to  defend 
herself.  Thus  at  all  points  there  are  offensive  plans  on  one 
side,   defensive  on  the  other. 

With  true  German  inability  to  see  things  as  others 
do,  there  is  revealed  the  intention  of  the  government 
to  make  the  nation  believe  as  the  government  desired 
about  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  also  to  violate  Bel- 
gium in  accordance  with  the  war  plan  laid  down  many 
years  before  by  General  Count  von  Schlieffen : 

Yet  even  if  we  succeed  in  framing  the  casus  belli  in  such 
a  way  that  the  nation  takes  up  arms  with  one  mind  and  real 
enthusiasm,  as  things  are  now  we  shall  not  be  able  to  face 
our  heavy  task  with  confidence.  As  the  military  resources 
of  the  country  have  long  since  ceased  to  bear  any  relation 
to  the  number  of  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  the  numerical  strength 


of  the  army,  as  I  shall  show  later,  will  not  suffice  to  cope  with 
our  future  task. 

If  there  is  no  change  in  the  political  situation  in  Europe, 
Germany's  central  position  will  compel  her  to  form  a  front 
on  several  sides.  We  shall  therefore  have  to  hold  one  front 
defensively  with  comparatively  weak  forces  in  order  to  be  able 
to  take  the  offensive  on  the  other.  That  front  can  only  be 
the  French.  A  speedy  decision  may  be  hoped  for  on  that 
side,  while  an  offensive  against  Russia  would  be  an  inter- 
minable affair.  But  if  we  are  to  take  the  offensive  against 
France,  it  would  be  necessary  to  violate  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium. 

All  the  above  was  written  in  1912,  a  year  and  a  half 
before  the  war  started. 

The  labor  situation  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
staff,  and  the  general  says,  with  much  truth: 

But  above  all  I  must  insist  that  a  War  Work  Act  is  pri- 
marily an  act  of  common  justice.  Especially  in  view  of  the 
universal  suffrage  it  is  a  crying  injustice  that  some  men  (and 
these  on  the  average  the  best  and  most  useful  to  the  state) 
should  have  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  health  in  fighting  and 
be  most  seriously  prejudiced  in  their  callings  in  civil  life, 
while  others  remain  at  home  in  safety,  and  in  many  cases, 
unfortunately,  do  nothing  but  work  for  their  own  profit. 
Even  though  a  large  part  of  tfie  nation  shows  the  highest 
sense  of  self-sacrifice  there  is  another'  section  of  which  the 
reverse  is  the  truth. 

The  use  of  Belgian  labor  gets  its  share  of  attention 
from  the  staff: 

If  all  these  measures  are  taken  we  shall  succeed  in  ob- 
taining voluntarily  large  numbers  of  workmen  from  Belgium 
and  Russian  Poland  for  war  work  in  Germany.  If,  after  the 
possibilities  of  this  method  have  been  exhausted,  there  is  still 
a  large  number  of  useful  men  who  have  not  been  secured, 
there  will  be  nothing  left  for  it  but  calling-up  by  way  of  com- 
pulsion. Objections  founded  on  interiwlioiuil  law  must  not 
hold  us  back;  they  must  give  way  before  the  inexorable  ne- 
cessity of  finding  the  most  productive  employment  in  war  in- 
dustries for  all  labor  under  German  control. 

The  compulsory  enrollment  of  Belgian  labor  can  not  be  dis- 
pensed with,  particularly  in  view  of  the  work  required  by  di- 
rectors of  military  railways  in  the  occupied  districts  of  France. 
Recruitment  of  Belgian  labor  for  this  purpose  must  be  carried 
on  in  every  possible  way,  because  otherwise  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  fetch  a  large  number  of  prisoners  of  war,  held  up 
there  at  the  moment,  for  urgent  work  at  home,  for  which  their 
labor  is  absolutely  vital.   .    .    . 

Nor  is  it  unknown  to  your  excellency  that  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment has  addressed  an  urgent  request  to  me  that,  in  ad- 
ministering the  region  entrusted  to  me.  I  shall  create  a  situa- 
tion which  will  survive  the  war.  In  endeavoring  to  administer 
this  country  in  a  manner  which  German  prestige  in  the  world 
requires,  and  in  striring  to  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs 
which  will  enable  Belgium  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  the 
reestablishment  of  Germany's  world  position,  I  am  only  pur- 
suing the  aim  of  turning  the  war  to  good  account  in  the 
interests  of  our  Fatherland. 

The  submarine  campaign  forms  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  subject  of  acrimonious  discussion  in  Germany 
for  many  a  day.  There  is  a  consensus  that  it  failed 
to  meet  expectations,  that  the  assumptions  of  the  naval 
men  were  not  realized,  and  that,  by  bringing  in  Amer- 
ica, it  turned  the  scales  against  Germany  and  caused 
her  defeat.  While  this  is  conceded,  no  one  wants  to  be 
responsible  for  authorizing  the  policy  that  brought 
disaster.  Concerning  this  the  letters  show  a  divergence 
of  opinion,  as  w^as  to  be  expected.  Hollweg,  the  chan- 
cellor, writes: 

Your  majesty's  navy  promises  itself  a  rapid  success  with  the 
now  largely  increased  number  of  U-boats  and,  in  view  of  the 
economic  situation  of  England,  a  success  which  would  compel 
our  principal  foe,  England,  to  make  peace  in  a  few  months 
after  the  inauguration  of  an  unrestricted  submarine  campaign. 

Count  BemstorfT  will  discuss  the  matter  with  Colonel 
House — the  medium  through  whom  your  majesty's  ambassador 
deals  with  the  President — and  ascertain  the  intentions  of  Mr. 
Wilson.  Any  intervention  by  the  President  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  which  had  better  seem  spontaneous,  could  rely  on  a 
good  reception  among  us,  and  that  alone  would  mean  victory 
for  Wilson  in  his  election  campaign. 

Hindenburg  writes  to  the  chancellor: 

From  the  telegram  referred  to  I  believe  I  need  no  longer 
assume  that  your  excellency  had  any  other  view  of  the  ques- 
tion of  responsibility  than  that  which  I  credited  you.  I  un- 
derstand that  point  of  view  thoroughly.  But  I  should  be  glad 
of  an  answer  to  this  letter  in  order  to  know  for  certain  how 
far  the  responsibility  for  the  intensified  submarine  campaign 
rests  on  the  shoulders  of  main  neadquarters. 

To  which  Hollweg  replies: 

I  have  the  honor  to  reply  that  at  the  conferences  held  ir 
Pless  on  the  30  and  31  August  I  reserv'^ed  my  final  opinion  on 
the  inauguration  of  the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign — as 
I  then  expressly  emphasized — until  your  excellency  had  de- 
fined your  attitude  on  the  matter.  Your  excellency  there 
gave  it  as  your  standpoint  that  however  anxious  you  were  for 
the  employment  of  this  most  ruthless  weapon  the  uncertain 
military  situation,  especially  with  regard  to  the  friendly  or 
unfriendly  attitude  of  Holland  and  Denmark,  did  not  enable 
you  to  give  a  decision  one  way  or  the  other.  .  .  .  But  as  that 
unrestricted  U-boat  campaign  is  directed,  not  only  against 
enemy,  but  also  neutral  ships,  it  directly  affects  our  relations 
with  neutral  states  and  thus  represents  an  act  of  foreign 
policy.  Moreover,  the  ruthless  submarine  campaign  can  not 
be  begun  until  we  have  withdrawn  the  concessions  made  to 
the  United  States  of  America  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
submarine  operations,  and  also  until  we  have  modified  the 
agreements  made  with  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

Ludendorff  wrote  Zimmerman  at  the  end  of  1916: 
After  Lloyd  George  has  refused  our  peace  offer  by  his 
declaration  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  am  convinced,  in 
view  of  the  impressions  I  have  gained  on  the  western  front, 
that  the  U-boat  campaign  must  now  be  inaugurated  in  full 
force. 

They  wrangled  about  the  matter  for  a  long  time, 
Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  insisting  on  starting,  and 
Hollweg  trying  to  impress  them  with  some  adequate 
notion  of  the  difficulties  with  neutrals,  especially  Amer- 
ica. Bernstorff  warned  them  of  the  possibility  of  war 
with  the  United  States  and  of  our  resources,  but  in  the 
end  the  powerful  military  chiefs  overcame  the  civil 
authorities  with  results  that  are  known.  They  were  all 
responsible,  and  the  world  is  not  much  concerned  with 
apportioning  the  guilt. 

The  various  peace  movements  take  up  a  considerable 


part  of  the  book.  At  the  end  of  1906.  v.hen  the 
battle  of  the  Somme  died  down,  Germany  very  much 
wished  for  peace.  She  still  held  much  territory,  the 
Roumanians  had  been  defeated,  and  it  was  a  good  time 
to  trade  on  the  status  then  existing.  President  Wilson 
took  a  hand  in  the  game  and  tried  to  get  some  talk  of 
peace.  His  note  of  December  16,  1916,  is  printed  in 
full  and  in  it  is  the  much-discussed  phrase  that  caused 
consternation  in  England  and  in  America : 

He  (the  President)  takes  the  liberty  of  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  objects  which  the  statesmen  of  the  bel- 
ligerents on  both  sides  have  in  mind  in  this  war  are  virtually 
the  same,  as  stated  in  general  terms  to  their  own  people  and 
to  the  world.  Each  side  desires  to  make  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  weak  peoples  and  small  states  as  secure  against  ag- 
gression or  denial  in  the  future  as  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  great  and  powerful  states  now  at  war.  Each  wishes 
itself  to  be  made  secure  in  the  future,  -along  with  all  other 
nations  and  peoples,  against  the  recurrence  of  wars  like  this, 
and  against  aggression  or  selfish  interference  of  any  kind. 

The  reply  of  the  Allied  powers  to  this  suggestion 
was  prompt : 

The  Allied  governments  believe  that  they  must  protest  in 
the  most  friendly,  but  in  the  most  specific  manner  against  the 
assimilation  established  by  the  American  note  between  the 
two  groups  of  belligerents  ;  this  assimilation,  based  upon  public 
declarations  by  the  Central  Powers,  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  evidence,  both  as  regards  responsibility  for  the  past 
and  as  concerns  guarantees  for  the  future  ;  President  Wilson 
in  mentioning  it  certainly  had  no  intention  of  associating  him- 
self with  it. 

Much  ink  will  be  spent  on  this  subject  in  the  future. 
The  letters  of  Walter  Page  and  of  Franklin  Lane  show 
how  these  men  felt  when,  after  two  and  one-half  years 
of  war,  the  President  of  the  United  States  could  see  no 
difference  between  the  aims  of  the  belligerents.  Later, 
he  came  to  see  clearly  the  difference,  and  to  express  it 
in  language  so  forcible  as  to  make  his  statements  one 
of  the  most  eft'ective  assaults  on  the  German  position. 

Shortly  after  the  peace  moves  of  Germany,  and  of 
the  President,  in  1916,  Count  Czernin,  in  April,  1917, 
reviewed  the  situation  for  the  Emperor  Karl.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  was  rapidly  disintegrating 
and  the  dynasty  was  in  danger.  Czernin  concealed 
nothing  from  his  imperial  master.     He  said: 

Here  I  can  not  leave  on  one  side,  however  painful  it  may 
be,  the  theme  on  which  the  whole  structure  of  my  argument 
is  based.  It  is  the  danger  of  revolution  which  is  appearing 
on  the  horizon  of  all  Europe,  and  which  is  supported  by  Eng- 
land and  represents  her  latest  method  of  warfare.  Five  mon- 
archs  have  been  dethroned  in  this  war,  and  the  ridiculous  ease 
with  which  the  strongest  monarchy  in  the  world  has  been 
overthrown  may  prove  some  inducement  to  reflect  and  re- 
member the  words.  Exempla  trabunt.  It  is  no  good  to  answer 
me  that  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  are  in  a  different 
position  or  to  object  that  the  monarchical  idea  is  firmly 
rooted  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  and  excludes  such  a  possibility. 
This  war  has  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  world  historj* ;  it  has  no 
precedent  and  no  prologue.  The  world  is  no  longer  what  it 
was  three  years  ago,  and  it  is  useless  to  search  history  for 
analogies  for  the  events  which  are  of  ever\day  occurrence 
in  these  times.  Any  statesman  who  is  not  blind  or  deaf  must 
see  that  the  dumb  desperation  of  the  public  is  increasing 
daily.  He  is  bound  to  hear  the  sullen  murmurs  which  can  be 
heard  among  the  broad  masses,  and  must  reckon  with  that 
factor  if  he  still  retains  a  sense  of  responsibility-. 

The  declaration  of  war  by  America  has  certainly  made  the 
situation  materially  worse.  It  may  be  that  months  will  pass 
before  America  can  bring  considerable  forces  into  the  theatres 
of  war.  but  the  moral  impetus,  the  fact  that  the  Entente  is 
hoping  for  fresh  and  powerful  aid,  transforms  the  situation  to 
our  disadvantage  because  our  enemies  have  obviously  more 
time  than  we  have  and  can  wait  longer,  unfortunately,  than  we 
can. 

It  devolved  upon  Ludendorff  to  make  a  showing  of 
the  military  situation,  which  he  did.  and  the  war  went 
on.  The  brother-in-law  of  Emperor  Karl  made  trips 
to  Paris  and  tried  to  bring  about  peace,  but  failed. 
Ludendorff  says  that  during  the  war  and  at  the  time  he 
wrote  his  "War  llemories,"  he  believed  Czernin  loyal. 
Disillusionment  has  come  since  then,  and  now  he  sus- 
pects his  own  government : 

T  look  at  the  matter  in  a  different  light  now.  I  suspect, 
aTrd  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so,  that  the  German  government 
was  really  informed  about  the  peace  efforts  of  Austria- 
Hiingary.  There  was.  therefore,  no  reason  to  demand  any 
''expiation"  from  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

Much  more  is  to  be  found  in  the  book.  Ludendorff 
appears  in  it  as  growing  more  and  more  powerful  and 
directing  the  affairs  of  the  entire  nation.  The  chan- 
cellor went  doA^^l  to  defeat,  and  for  a  time  the  general 
was  the  virtual  dictator.  All  forms  of  activity  were 
under  his  control  and  there  was  no  function  of  German 
life  that  did  not  receive  his  attention.  He  carried  the 
burden  well  and  was  able  to  continue  the  struggle  until 
the  nation  was  exhausted.  Even  then  he  called  for 
greater  and  greater  eft'ort,  which  was  not  forthcoming. 
He  saw  things  from  the  military  point  of  view  and 
could  not  conceive  of  any  course  but  to  go  on  until 
about  all  the  Germans  were  killed.  But  his  clear  vision 
at  last  saw  defeat  both  of  his  army  and  of  the  nation, 
and  he  warned  the  authorities  to  make  peace. 

There  is  no  use  in  the  Germans  reviling  Ludendorff. 
He  represented  Germany  as  tne  nation  was.  He  was 
the  most  able  of  them  all  and  led  the  nation  on  the 
course  it  wanted  to  follow.  Then  when  defeat  and  dis- 
aster overtook  him  they  used  their  real  king  as  a  scape- 
goat upon  which  to  load  the  odium  of  defeat.  In  read- 
ing his  books  one  can  not  but  have  respect  for  this  able 
man.  however  bad  his  aims,  for  he  stands  so  far  above 
them  all,  when  the  sorry  Kaiser  and  his  sorry  son 
form  the  background.  There  is  much  useful  data  in 
the  book  for  those  who  desire  to  preserve  the  annals  of 
the  war  that  is  now  fading  into  the  past. 

The  General  Staff  and  Its  Problems.  By  Gen- 
eral Ludendorff.  Translated  bv  F.  A.  Holt.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  two  volumes,  $15. 
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December  30,  1922. 


BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  December  23,  1922,  were  $150,400,000; 
for  the  correspondnig  week  of  last  year,  $123,- 
500,000 ;  an  increase  of  $26,900,000. 


Henley  &  Scott,  general  insurance  agents, 
announce  the  appointment  of  Edwin  Murray  as 
office  manager  of  their  organization,  to  take 
place  January  1,  1923.  Mr.  Murray  was  for- 
merly general  manager  of  a  large  fire  office  of 
London,  England,  and  has  had  a  wide  experi- 
ence in  the  fire  insurance  business. 


Once  more  Seattle  is  all  torn  up  over  a  dis- 
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cussion  of  whether  a  5-cent  street  fare  should 
be  brought  back. 

The  town  owns  its  street-car  system  and 
the  mayor  now  holding  office  won  his  election 
at  that  the  cit>'  is  hardly  breaking  even.  The 
on  the  slogan  of  5-cent  fares.  After  he  had 
a  chance  to  examine  the  proposition  at  close 
quarters  he  has  decided  that  he  was  wrong  in 
advocating  5-cent  fares,  but  his  constituents, 
or  at  least  a  goodly  number  of  them,  are  de- 
manding that  he  keep  his  preelection  promises, 
says  the  Manufacturer. 

At  present  Seattle  charges  10  cents  a  ride; 
in  wholesale  lots  the  fare  is  S  1-3  cents,  and 
citj'  council  has  been  setting  aside  $20,000  a 
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month  for  depreciation,  while  the  state  bu- 
reau of  accountants  requires  a  monthly  depre- 
ciation charge  of  §57,000  a  month.  If  the 
state  bureau  is  right,  the  municipally-owned 
system  is  running  behind  about  $37,000  a 
month,  and  yet  the  citizens  are  clamoring  for 
5-cent  fares. 

The  deficit  can  not  be  made  up  by  taxation, 
so  says  the  Washington  supreme  court,  and 
imder  the  terms  by  which  the  city  acquired 
the  property  the  system  must  pay  its  own 
way. 

The  sponsors  for  the  reduced  fare  claim 
there  would  be  increased  travel  sufficient  to 
produce  as  much  money  as  the  present  rate, 
but  unless  Seattle  were  about  twice  its  size 
that  seems  preposterous. 

Portland,  which  has  about  the  same  popu- 
lation as  Seattle,  has  cheaper  fare.  The  trac- 
tion company  is  owned  by  a  private  concern. 


The  advance  in  the  stock  market  has  con- 
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tinued  during  the  past  week  and  a  number  of 
individual  issues  have  scored  new  high  prices 
for  the  year.  What  is  very  significant  is  that 
the  present  rally  has  exceeded  in  extent  any 
previous  rally  since  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
cline in  mid-October.  Technically  this  is  a 
strong  indication  that  the  market  trend  is 
again  upward.  However,  the  strength  has 
been  confined  largely  to  the  industrial  section 
of  the  list.  The  rails  have  rallied  only  mod- 
erately, but  there  are  signs  even  here  that  the 
worst  has  been  seen.  Taking  everj^thing  into 
consideration,  the  chances  decidedly  favor  the 
conclusion  that  the  primary  upward  move- 
ment is  not  over,  and  that  last  month's  de- 
cline, severe  as  it  was,  was  only  in  the  nature 
'  of  technical  correction  of  a  very  much  over- 
I  bought  position. 

The  developments  of  the  past  week  have 
been  of  a  distinctly  constructive  character. 
President  Harding,  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
made  it  verj'  plain  that  the  Administration 
will  oppose  with  all  its  power  legislation  of 
a  radical  or  confiscatory  sort.  His  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  encouragement  of 
railway  combinations  and  the  pooling  of 
freight  cars  are  quite  in  accord  with  sound 
financial  and  business  judgment.  The  Secre- 
tar>'  of  the  Treasun.''s  report  shows  that  steady 
improvement  is  being  maintained  in  the  gov- 
ernment's finances  and  that  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood of  a  necessity  for  increased  taxation, 
something  which  is  truly  enheartening  to  Wall 
!  Street.  His  reference  to  business  conditions 
here  and  to  economic  progress  abroad  is  also 
most   reassuring. 

The  continued  rise  of  Sterling  exchange  un- 
til it  is  only  about  30  cents  below  parity,  the 
advance  of  Italian  lire  to  over  5  cents,  and  the 
steadiness  of  the  German  mark  during  the 
past  month,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  further 
increase  of  around  300,000.000,000  in  the  out- 
standing paper  issue,  are  all  hopeful  signs  that 
real  progress  is  being  made  toward  a  settle- 
ment of  the  German  reparations  question, 
which  is  the  real  cru.x  of  the  economic  re- 
coverj'^  of  Europe.  The  actual  news  coming 
from  the  various  conferences  on  the  matter  is 
so  conflicting  that  the  course  of  the  exchanges 
is  probably  the  most  trustworthy  source  of  in- 
formation. 

According  to  the  report  just  issued  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  net 
operating  incomes  for  October  of  the  Class  I 
railroads  show  a  return  of  only  4.05  per  cent, 
on  their  tentative  valuation.  This  is  disap- 
pointing, being  even  poorer  than  a  year  ago, 
but  is  explainable  because  of  increased  equip- 
ment maintenance  expense  due  to  the  strikes 
and  to  less  revenue  as  a  result  of  the  hori- 
zontal reduction  in  freight  rates  put  into  effect 
late  in  the  summer.  However,  the  effect  of 
the  strikes  should  be  overcome  soon  and 
heavier  traffic  should  compensate  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  for  the  lower  freight  rates. 
Steel  trade  activity'  continues  without  let- 
up, and  while  the  December  9th  unfilled  ton- 
nage statement  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  shows  a  slight  decrease,  this  is 
not  significant  and  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated 
for  some  time.  In  fact,  almost  all  lines  of 
industry  throughout  the  countrj-  are  reported 
to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  in  the  securit>'  markets  the 
opportunities  still  lie  on  the  buying  side. — 
The  Trader.  . 

Steel  ingot  production  from  April  1st  to 
October  1st  averaged  a  rate  of  about  34,- 
500,000  tons  a  year.  Rate  in  October  was 
about  40,000.000  '.ons  ard  in  November  prob- 
ably a  trifl';  ^ereater.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  curtailment  of  pre  luction  on  account  of 
lack  of  orders. 

Finished  steel  markets  in  general  continue 
quiet,  as  lliey  have  been  for  about  six  weeks. 
Mill  oper.itions  ar'  based  chiefly  on  old  or- 
ders and  I'lterest  ;entres  both  on  their  extent 
and  on  whether  luyers  will  be  disposed  in  in- 
dividaai  cases  to  instruct  mills  to  curtail  or 
postpone  shipment. 


With  the  advance  of  autumn  and  the  ad- 
vent of  winter  there  has  come  a  further 
change  for  the  better  in  the  aspects  of  gen- 
eral  business,    and   it  is   highly   gratifj-ing   to 


note  that  practically  all  financial  discussions 
recently  have  been  marked  by  a  note  of  in- 
creasing cheerfulness  and  of  consen-ative  op- 
timism regarding  the  future.  It  is  not  to  be 
inferred  from  the  foregoing  that  such  im- 
provement as  has  taken  place  has  been  uni- 
form in  all  lines  and  departments  of  trade  or 
that  all  localities  of  the  countrj'  have  been 
affected  alike,  for  that  is  not  the  case,  says 
John  Grant  Dater  in  Harper's  Magazine.  In. 
the  South,  where  the  cotton  crop  has  been 
been  moving  rapidly  on  a  basis  of  advancing 
prices,  there  has  been  a  notable  betterment 
and  activity  has  expanded,  also,  in  the  indus- 
trial East,  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
j  production  of  automobiles,  however — the  total 
!  for  September  amounting  to  186,562  passenger 
cars,  and  18,843  motor  trucks,  contrasted  with 
263,027  passenger  cars  and  25,984  motor 
trucks  in  June  {the  crest  of  the  wave) — and 
this  pronounced  contraction  has  reacted  to 
some  extent  upon  the  automobile  accessories 
business.  The  central  territory,  or  certain 
sections  thereof,  has  been  more  seriously  af- 
fected, also,  than  some  other  localities  by  the 
loss  of  wages  resulting  from  the  coal  and 
railroad  strikes,  the  continued  high  cost  of 
fuel,  the  shortage  of  labor  and  the  congestion 
of  railway  transportation.  Taking  the  country 
as  a  whole,  however,  and  business — both 
wholesale  and  retail — is  unquestionably  better 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  This  is  essentially 
true  of  the  textile  industry,  which,  according 
to  the  trade  authorities,  is  more  active  than 
it  has  been  on  any  other  occasion  in  more 
than  two  years. 

Tangible  evidences  of  improvement  are 
found  in  such  indices  of  trade  as  bank  clear- 
ings, railwaj'  car  loadings,  commercial  fail- 
ures, building  operations,  the  production  of 
iron  and  steel,  and  the  like.  For  the  week 
ending  October  21st,  for  example,  the  total 
bank  clearings  of  118  cities  throughout  the 
country',  as  compiled  by  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle,  amounted  to  $9,240,309.- 
790,  compared  with  $7,038,014,196  in  the  cor- 
responding week  last  year,  a  gain  of  31.3  per 
cent.  The  aggregate  clearings  for  the  same 
week  in  1920  and  1919  were  $8,794,124,886 
and  $9,119,680,147,  respectively.  There  is 
nothing  conclusive,  of  course,  in  a  compari- 
son of  bank  clearances  of  a  single  week,  but 
the  tendency  of  expansion  disclosed  at  the  end 
of  October  have  continued  over  many  months, 
the  aggregate  clearings  (in  round  figures)  for 
the  nine  months  to  and  including  September 
this  year  amounting  to  $277,484,000,000,  as 
compared  with  $254,840,000,000  during  the 
same  nine  months  in   1921. 

According  to  the  statistics  compiled  by  the 
American  Railway  Association,  935,079  car- 
loads of  revenue-producing  freight,  which  is 
verj'-  close  to  the  record,  were  moved  by  the 
carriers  during  September,  and  the  demand 
for  equipment  has  been  so  hea^'^'  that  it  has 
taxed  the  railways  severely.  This  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  whereas  there  were 
407,406  idle  freight  cars  in  the  country  last 
January'  there  were  but  11,785  unemployed 
cars,  in  good  order,  in  September,  and  an 
actual  shortage  developed  in  October.  While 
a  considerable  part  of  the  increased  car  load- 
ings is  due  to  the  movement  of  coal,  a  direct 
result  of  the  strike,  the  loadings  of  merchan- 
dise and  miscellaneous  freight  are  in  excess 
of  last  year.  Bank  clearings  and  car  loadings 
are  both  measures  or  indices  of  business  vol- 
umes; the  most  accurate  measures  or  indices 
we  have,  and  the  figures  show  conclusively 
that  the  amount  of  business  passing  in  the 
country  today  is  much  larger  than  a  j'ear 
ago. 

In  the  waj'  of  statistics  bearing  upon  the 
industrial  depression,  nothing  for  two  full 
years  past  or  since  October,  1920,  has  been 
more  unpleasant  than  the  records  of  com- 
mercial bankruptcies.  According  to  the  fig- 
ures collected  through  the  mercantile  agency 
of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  the  total  number  of  purely 
business  defaults  in  1920  w:as  8881,  involving 
total  liabilities  of  $295,118,000.  Of  these 
failures  3498  with  liabilities  of  $128,489,000 
occurred  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year, 
and  thereafter  the  disasters  multiplied  rapidly. 
There  were,  for  example,  no  less  than  19,652 
bankruptcies   in    1921,    involving   liabilities   of 
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$627,399,000,  while  up  to  and  including  Sep- 
tember of  the  present  year  the  number  was 
augmented  by  18,411  defaults  with  liabilities 
of  3490,506,000.  There  is  nothing  cheerful  in 
this  record,  of  course,  and  the  exhibit  would 
be  far  more  unpleasant  if  the  failures  of 
banks,  bankers  and  the  large  number  of 
brokerage  firms  that  collapsed  early"  this  year 
were  included  in  the  totals.  But  they  are 
not,  for  the  figures  deal  only  with  commercial 
defaults. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the   evi- 
dences  of   improving  business   are   not   found 
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in  the  sum  total  of  bankruptcies,  but  in  the 
progressive  decline  in  the  number  of  failures 
and.  of  the  liabilities  involved.  From  an  ag- 
gregate of  2723  defaults  in  January,  2331  in 
Februarj'.  and  2463  in  March,  with  liabilities 
of  $73,796,000.  $72,608,000,  and  $71,608,000, 
respectively,  the  record  of  casualties  has  di- 
minished steadily  until  September,  when  fail- 
ures, numbering  1566,  were  the  smallest  in 
any  month  since  September  a  year  ago,  while 
the  amount  involved  in  the  way  of  liabilities, 
$36,500,000,  was  the  smallest  since  June,  1921. 
In  other  words,  the  mortalit>-  tables  indicate, 
clearly  and  unmistakably,  an  ebb  in  the  tide 
of  disasters  that  has  been  running  strong  in 
the  channels  of  business  for  more  than  two 
full  years. 

Building    operations    as    indicated    by    the 
value  of  contracts  awarded  for  new  construc- 
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tion,  repairs,  and  for  engineering  undertakings  1 
were  of  record-breaking  proportions  from 
April  to  August  this  year,  and  so  it  is  only 
natural  that  they  should  show  some  falling 
off,  as  they  usually  do — under  normal  con- 
ditions— with  the  approaching  winter  and  the 
curtailment  of  out-of-door  w^ork.  But  the 
total  amount  involved  in  the  contracts 
awarded  during  September  in  twenty-seven 
states  of  the  country  was  $271,493,000,  which 
assuredly  indicates  no  slump  in  building  and 
construction.  To  the  contrary,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  months  already  mentioned 
t.^pril  to  August) — when  building  contracts 
ranged  between  $293,636,000  and  $362,500,000 
— the  September  figures  represent  the  largest 
outlay  contemplated  for  building  since  April, 
1920,  when  contracts  amounted  to  $304,- 
974,000. 

Such  activity,  past,  present,  and  pros- 
pective, as  you  see  disclosed  in  the  statistics 
bearing  upon  building  and  construction,  trans- 
portation and  the  like,  suggests,  naturally,  an 
expanding  volume  of  production  of  basic 
articles   and   in   particular    of   iron    and   steel. 
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Why  under  present-day  conditions  iron  and 
steel  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  barome- 
ter of  trade  has  never  been  more  accurately 
and  concisely  stated  than  it  was  by  Judge 
Elbert  H.  Gary  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  in  an  address  before  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  the  closing 
days  of  October.  "Steel,"  he  said,  "is  needed 
immediately  for  buildings  and  other  struc- 
tures, for  railroads,  for  farms,  for  pipe  lines, 
for  canning,  for  equipment  of  every  kind,  for 
guns,  tools  and  other  implements  of  thousands 
of  varieties,  for  wire  ranging  from  the  finest 
watch  springs  and  piano  strings  to  the  largest 
cables,    for  cars,    automobiles,   aeroplanes  and 
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Other  vehicles   for   transportation   of  property 
and  persons  and  for  many  other  purposes." 

Turning  to  the  records  of  iron  and  steel 
production,  you  find  that  the  output  of  pig 
iron  during  the  year  1920  averaged  100,400 
tons  a  day.  During  the  depressing  twelve 
months  that  made  up  the  year  1921  the  aver- 
age production  fell  to  45,307  tons  a  day.  The 
low  point  was  attained  in  July,  1921,  when  the 
average  daily  production  of  pig  iron  was  but 
27,889  tons.  The  recovery  that  set  in  at  that 
time  has  been  slow,  but  it  was  progressive  up 
to  June  last,  when  the  daily  average  output 
was  78,701  tons.  Then  came  a  setback,  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  coal  and  railway 
strikes,  which  forced  the  production  down  to 
a  daily  average  of  58,586  tons  in  August.  It 
was  back  in  September  to  a  daily  average  of 
67,791  tons,  as  a  result  of  the  temporary  ar- 
rangement between  the  striking  coal  miners 
and  operators,  under  which  the  mining  of 
coal  was  resumed,  and  it  has  increased  still 
more  in  recent  weeks.  But  the  effects  of  the 
strikes  have  not  passed  away  entirely,  and  the 
present  output  is  not  as  large  as  it  would  have 
been  if  organized  labor  had  not  interfered 
with  the  industrial  revival. 

What  is  true  of  the  basic  material  pig  iron 
is  true  also  of  the  semi-finished  article,  steel 
ingots  and  the  fully  finished  products  of  steel 
such  as  rails  and  plates  and  shapes  and  forms, 
the  production  of  all  alike  showing  increases 
which  have  been  progressive  throughout  the 
year,  except  when  impeded  by  the  strikes  or 
by  the  shortage  of  fuel  and  difficulties  of 
transportation.  The  unfilled  orders  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  for  example, 
registered  an  unbroken  decline  from  July, 
1920,  when  they  stood  at  11,118,000  tons,  to 
February  of  the  present  year,  when  they  es- 
tablished the  low  record  of  4,141,000  tons, 
which  reflected  the  smallest  volume  of  busi- 
ness on  the  books  of  the  corporation  since 
December,  1914,  when  unfilled  orders 
amounted  to  the  meagre  total  of  3,836,000 
tons.  Since  February  last  the  unfilled  orders 
have  expanded  month  by  month  until  Septem- 
ber, when  they  amounted  to  6,692,000  tons. 

There  is  very  much  of  encouragement  in 
the  tendencies  disclosed  at  this  time  by  the 
generally  accepted  indices  of  trade.  They  go 
to  show  that  despite  a  certain  amount  of  ir- 
regularity and  hesitation  the  industrial  re- 
action ran  its  full  course  several  months  ago  ; 
that  general  business  has  enjoyed  a  moderate, 
though  variable  and  somewhat  unequal  meas- 
ure of  recovery,  and  that  the  conditions  ap- 
pear favorable  for  a  still  further  improve- 
ment. This  view  of  the  future  is  supported 
by  the  highly  favorable  outcome  of  the  har- 
vests and  the  generally  better  prices  that  the 
farmers  are  receiving  for  most  of  their  crops 
now  than  in  the  recent  past,  and  also  by  the 
inherent  strength  of  the  banking  position. 
There  has  been  no  marked  expansion  in  loans 
and  discoiints  this  year  and  the  total  bills  on 
hand  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  on  October 
25th  last  were  but  $727,090,000,  as  compared 
with  $1,371,065,000  last  year. 

In  the  meanwhile  total  gold  reserves  have 
increased  from  $2,786,239,000  on  October  26, 
1921,  to  $3,085,000,000  on  October  25,  1923, 
and  the  ratio  of  gold  reserve  to  deposit  and 
note  liability  combined  has  expanded  from 
67.2  per  cent,  to  74.5  per  cent.  Whether  the 
loans  and  discounts  of  the  member  banks, 
which  have  practically  doubled  in  volume  un- 
der the  inflation  made  possible  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  and  its  amendments  and  which 
stood  on  June  30th  last  at  $11,248,214,000, 
are  as  fluid  as  they  should  be  is  a  matter 
which  no  one  aside,  possibly  from  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  himself  can  determine. 
But  usually  a  very  large  and  unprecedentedly 
rapid  expansion  of  loans,  such  as  took  place 
with  the  member  banks  dtiring  the  period  of 
the  war  and  immediately  thereafter  implies 
a  lock-up  of  credit,  and  the  question  suggests 
itself  as  to  whether  the  frozen  loans  are  even 
yet  completely  thawed  out.  But  in  the  mone- 
tary situation,  as  disclosed  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  there  is  nothing  assuredly  that 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  a  further  forward 
movement  in  business. 

But  the  conditions  surrounding  money  and 
credit  are  not  the  only  things  that  have  to  be 
taken  into  the  reckoning  in  considering  an 
industrial  revival,  or  "a  business  boom."  Con- 
fidence is  another  and  a  primary  essential  in 
any  sustained  forward  movement,  for  example, 
and  though  a  more  hopeful  feeling  pervades 
many  of  the  markets,  confidence  is  still  a 
long  way  from  being  completely  reestablished. 
And,  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  bow  it  can 
be  as  long  as  conditions  remain  as  they  are 
in  Europe.  The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
for  instance,  has  only  recently  approved  a 
budget  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  show  a  de- 
ficit for  1923  of  3,711,000,000  francs,  and  this 
at  a  time  when  Chancellor  Wirth  of  Germany 
was  submitting  for  discussion  at  a  cabinet 
council  the  question  whether  in  view  of  the 
utter  collapse  of  the  mark  Germany  ought  not 
to  declare  a  general  reparations  bankruptcy 
and  default  on  further  payments  in  kind  as 
well   as   in   cash. 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary,  of  course,  to  com- 
ment at  length  upon  the  grave  possibilities  in- 
volved in  an  open  declaration  of  insolvency  by 
Germany,  not  only  for  France  and  Italy  with 
their  unbalanced   budgets,   but    also    for   Bel- 


gium, which — despite  the  experiences — relied 
upon  the  good  faith  and  the  promises  of  Ger- 
many to  the  extent  of  accepting  a  partial  pay- 
ment on  account  of  the  indemnity  due  her 
in  German  treasury  notes  or  bonds — obliga- 
tions which  Germany,  presumably,  would  re- 
pudiate, if  the  tentative  proposal  of  bank- 
ruptcy should  be  made  definite.  But  an  open 
confession  of  insolvency  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many would  not  end  simply,  solely  and  alone 
in  a  further  embarrassment  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Belgium.  Other  nations  would  be  drawn 
in,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  de- 
velopment could  result  otherwise  than  in  dis- 
turbing the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 

world.  

The  outlook  for  1923  is  for  fairly  stable 
business.  Improvement  during  the  year  has 
been  primarily  the  result  of  domestic  demand. 
Stocks  both  of  raw  materials  and  of  finished 
goods,  in  process  of  reduction  throughout 
1921,  disappeared  so  rapidly  that  during  1922 


demand  had  to  be  met  from  current  produc- 
tion, says  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in 
New  York.  Despite  labor  troubles  of  the 
worst  sort  the  country  passed  rapidly  from  a 
condition  of  curtailed  output  and  widespread 
unemployment  to  downright  labor  shortage.  A 
tremendous  construction  programme  has  been 
carried  out  with  consequent  activity  in  indus- 
tries producing  building  materials  and  acces- 
sories. Crops  have  been  good,  they  have 
moved  fairly  rapid  despite  car  shortage 
and  prices  for  some  agricultural  products 
have  improved  materially.  Wholesale  and 
retail  trade  are  satisfactory. 

The  situation  as  to  money  and  credit  is  not 
far  different  from  that  as  to  goods.  Much 
foreign  gold  has  come  into  the  Federal  Re- 
serve system,  swelling  reserves  already  too 
large,  and  slow  liquidation  of  credit  has  con- 
tinued. So  efficiently  has  the  United  States 
banking  system  functioned,  however,  that  the 
credit  needs  of  expanding  business  have  been 
fully  cared  for  without  the  development  of 
the  tendency  to  inflation  which  has  been  so 
much  feared.  The  American  money  market 
has  probably  been  more  stable  during  the  last 
twelve  months  than  in  any  year  of  the  last 
decade. 

The  course  of  business  in  1923  depends  on 
two  factors :  domestic  demand  and  the  situa- 
tion in  other  countries.  Maintenance  of  do- 
mestic demand  is  conditional  upon  preventing 
the  increase  of  labor  costs  to  the  point  which 
will  force  prices  out  of  reach  of  large  classes 
of  the  buying  public.  If  conditions  abroad 
improve  during  1923  business  in  this  country 
should  show  substantial  gains.  At  the  worst 
it  ought  not  to  fall  materially  below  the  levels 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  year  just  closed. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  the  bond 
market  has  passed  through  three  distinct 
phases;  a  rapid  advance,  a  period  of  relative 
stability,  with  a  moderate  upward  tendency, 
and  a  period  of  moderate  decline. 

The  two  major  causes  which  explain  the 
movement  of  the  bond  market  during  1922 
are  of  great  significance  in  relation  to  its 
probable  course  in  1923.  As  a  result  of  gen- 
eral business  unsettlement  in  1920  and  the 
earlier  months  of  1921  many  excellent  bonds 
had  declined  below  what  they  were  worth  for 
permanent  investment.  This  situation  was 
certain  to  be  corrected  as  soon  as  business 
stability  was  regained. 

The  second  factor  was  the  diversion  into 
the  bond  market  of  funds  ordinarily  employed 
in  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise.  Dur- 
ing the  long  period  of  liquidation  many  busi- 
nesses accumulated  funds  which  were  not  im- 
mediately required  for  their  current  opera- 
tions. In  the  interim  it  was  necer.sary  to  em- 
ploy this  money,  and  many  turned  to  the  bond 
market,  at  first  because  the  yields  on  many 
issues  were  very  attractive  and  later  because 
of  the  expectation  of  profits  on  a  rising  mar- 
ket. 

Bonds  bought  for  temporary  investment 
were  certain  to  come  back  on  the  market 
sooner  or  later,  and  under  these  conditions 
the  market  was  also  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
money  rates.  Declines  in  prices  during  the 
autumn  months  have  been  due  in  consider- 
able measure  to  this  situation,  but  they  have 
been  moderate  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
further  elimination  of  this  speculative  ele- 
ment from  the  market  will  be  so  gradual  as 
to  have  in  itself  little  further  effect. 

Thus  in  1923  the  general  business  situation 
will  exert  only  its  ordinary  influence  on  the 
bond  market.  Stable  business  ought  to  be  re- 
flected in  a  corresponding  stability  in  good  se- 
curities. Political  conditions  will  continue  to 
be  the  dominant  factor  for  some  foreign 
bonds  and  money  rates  will  exert  their  cus- 
tomary effect  upon  the  course  of  security 
prices.  It  seems  probable  that  for  the  first 
time  since  1914  the  American  bond  market 
will  again  become  primarily  an  investors' 
market.  It  will  be  increasingly  discriminating 
and  will  be  affected  to  a  lessening  degree  by 
temporary  and  speculative  influences. 

The  outlook  for  New  York  as  a  market  for 
foreign  securities  is  of  importance.  Of  late 
not  only  the  total  but  the  proportion  of  for- 
eign issues  to  aggregate  offerings  has  declined 
greatly  and  there  have  been  evidences  of  the 
recovery  by  London  of  its  old  dominance  of 
the  markets  for  foreign  bonds.  So  great  are 
the    opportunities    for    investment    in    North 


America  that  partly  as  a  result  of  competition 
ot  other  forms  of  investment  and  partly  as  a 
result  of  growing  dissatisfaction  witii  political 
uncertainty  and  reckless  public  finance,  in- 
vestors of  the  United  States  are  becoming 
more  and  more  critical  of  foreign  offerings. 
The  conclusion  is  not  to  be  drawn,  however, 
that  New  York  will  be  eliminated  as  a  market 
for  foreign  securities.  New  York  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  good  market  for  first-class  for- 
eign bonds,  but  issues  not  so  desirable  will 
meet   with    lessened    interest    from    American 

investors.  . 

The  world's  crude  oil  production  for  1921 
was  765,065.000  barrels,  of  which  the  United 
States  produced  472,183,000  barrels,  or  61.7 
per  cent.  United  States  and  Mexico  com- 
bined yielded  665,580.587  barrels  in  1921,  or 
87   per  cent,  of  world  production. 

World  production  of  crude  oil  from  1857 
to  1921,  inclusive,  was  9,511.997,000  barrels, 
according  to  the  same  authority.  This  was 
an  average  of  147.000,000  barrels  annually,  so 
that  world's  production  in  1921  was  five  times 
gerater  than  annual  average  for  sixty-five 
years.  Production  of  this  country  for  1921 
was  61.7  per  cent,  of  year's  total  and  for 
sixty-five-year  period  average  was  62.1  per 
cent.  Aggregate  production  of  United  States' 
fields  from  1857-1921  was  5,902.051,000  bar- 
rels. At  the  rate  of  production  in  United 
States  in  1921,  472,183,000  barrels,  domestic 
fields  would  produce  in  twelve  years  an 
amount  approximating  that  of  their  produc- 
tion  from    1857-1921. 


German    foreign    trade    for    October    shows 
unfavorable  balance  of  243,000,000  gold  marks 
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compared  wilh  131,000,000  in  September, 
303,000,000  in  August,  and  5,800,000  in  Jan- 
uary, bringing  import  surplus  for  ten  months 
to   1,850,000,000  gold  marks. 

October  imports  totaled  531,700,000  gold 
marks  or  5,550,000  tons  compared  with  421,- 
800,000  or  4,830,000  in  September,  while  ex- 
ports were  289,900,000  gold  marks  or  1,540,- 
000  tons  compared  with  291,000,000  gold 
marks  or  1,590,000  tons  in  September. 

Imports  of  pit  coal  increased  330,000  tons 
and  imports  of  cotton,  cotton  tissues,  rye, 
coffee  and  mineral  oils  also  were  greater. 
Exports  of  dyes,  chemicals,  toys  and  ma- 
chines   increaseed,    while    timber    and    potash 

decreased. 

.»» 

A  committee  of  well-known  musical  enthusi- 
asts is  organizing  a  scheme  to  popularize  the 
music  of  William  Byrd,  the  great  Tudor  com- 
poser. A  festival  of  Byrd's  music  is  to  be 
held  next  year.  The  Carnegie  Trust  Fund  re- 
cently completed  an  edition  of  the  whole  of 
Byrd's  compositions. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  TABLE. 


The  Adventure  of  Livine- 
The  art  of  the  biographer  is  a  delicate  one 
balanced  precariously  between  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  egoism  and  chronology.  And 
yet  this  form  of  literary  exercise  has  a  greater 
momentum  of  interest  than  perhaps  any  other, 
since  more  than  any  other  it  has  the  substance 
of  life  behind  it.  It  is  a  wise  self-chronicler 
who  capitalizes  himself  as  differentiated  from 
any  one  else.  By  which  we  do  not  mean  that 
every  man  should  be  his  own  publicity  agent, 
nor  every  lady  her  own  diarist  either,  but 
that  if  you  are  going  to  write  about  yourself 
yau  may  as  well  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job 
and  no  bones  about  it.  John  St.  Loe  Strachey 
the  distinguished  editor  of  the  London  Spec- 
tator, has  frankly  done  so  in  his  "subjective 
autobiography,"  which  is  rather  sentimentally 
named  "The  Adventure  of  Living."  Mr. 
Strachey's  life  has  been  a  delightful  one  to 
live — parts  of  it  read  almost  like  a  fairy- 
tale— but  hardly  adventurous.  Still,  he  may 
mean  his  title  in  the  fairytale  sense  of  ad- 
venture— he  challenged  the  world  and  it 
capitulated.  For  that  is  the  happy  impression 
of  his  happy  life  that  his  many  less  felicitous 
readers  will  receive.     But   it  is  not  so   much 
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as  the  record  of  a  thoroughly  successful  and 
useful  career  that  "The  Adventure  of  Living" 
strikes  us,  as  an  admirable  exercise  of  the 
art  of  self-interpretation.  Mr.  Strachey  is 
frank  without  being  naive — a  distinction 
which  seems  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the 
goats  in  the  matter  of  what  is  suitable  bio- 
graphic material  and  what  is  only  a  violation 
of  good  taste.  The  editor  of  the  Spectator 
has  perfectly  exemplified  the  proportion  of 
candor  and  reticence  appropriate  to  any  one's 
memoirs.  His  public  life  is  unrolled  before 
us  with  clarity,  his  private  life  remains  where 
it  belongs  in  privacy. 

In  case  our  last  statement  seems  contra- 
dictory to  the  author's  own  label,  "sub- 
jective." we  hasten  to  differentiate  further. 
Mr.  Strachey's  story  of  his  life  is  subjective 
and  even  intensely  personal,  but  by  some 
magic  formula  of  his  own  he  avoids  the  air 
of  revelation  either  of  himself  or  any  one 
else.  Perhaps  the  secret  is  that  he  has  writ- 
ten the  biography  of  his  mind,  which  neces- 
sarily included  his  early  environment  and  his 
later  adventures.  But  as  tue  writer  of  a  sub- 
jective narrative  he  feels  it  within  his  auto- 
biographic rights  to  focus  attention  on  him- 
self and  his  own  reactions — a  process  that 
rather  eliminates  the  personal  adventures  of 
his  associates,  and  a  logical  as  well  as  decent 
course  for  an  autobiographer.  R.  G. 

The  Adventure  of  Living.  By  John  St.  Loe 
Strachey.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $S. 


The  title,  "Gold,"  of  this  Eugene  O'Neill 
play,  which  was  published  in  1920  and  now  is 
brought  out  in  another  edition,  appears  in 
startling  black  letters  on  the  paper  cover  of 
the  volume.  Which'  seems  to  be  typical  of  the 
play. 

For,  in  spite  of  its  merit,  the  play  tries  too 
hard  to  be  striking.  It  is  written  around  the 
obsession  for  gold  which  confuses  and  cor- 
rupts the  human  mind.  And  the  author,  with 
his  customary  discrimination,  exempts  the 
women  in  his  play  from  the  reproach  of 
greed. 

But  all  the  others  except  one  clean-hearted 
specimen  of  involuntary  rectitude  succumb  to 
the  corroding  spell:  the  old,  the  young,  the 
base,  the  honest,  the  white  man  and  the 
brown,  all  lose  their  sane  sense  of  the  homely 
and  just  things  of  life  when  the  thought  of  a 
buried  treasure  rears  itself,  a  poisonous  in- 
fluence. 

Mr.  O'Neill  has  told  his  story  in  four  acts, 
his  usuallj'  unerring  sense  of  stage  technique 
rather  weakening,  however,  at  the  end.  For 
the  situation  prolongs  itself  unduly,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  imagine  spectators  in  a 
theatre  coughing  and  sighing  as  the  fourth 
act  unfurls  its  length.  Yet  the  author  has 
made  his  point,  and  with  due  economy  of 
materials.  But  the  reader  sees  the  effort ; 
and  a  play  of  sombre  motives  and  passions 
should  always  seem  like  the  inevitable  work- 
ings of  fate. 

Gold.  Bv  Eugene  O'Neill.  New  York:  Boni  & 
Liveright;    ?1.50. 


You. 
Magdeleine  Marx,  having  stirred  up  quite 
a  sensation  with  "Woman,"  has  followed  that 
revealing  story  with  another  in  similar  vein 
entitled  "You,"  in  which  she  continues  to 
throw  a  brilliant  illumination  upon  the  secret 
processes  of  a  \'.  .man's  musings. 

It  may  be  added  that  Anne  Breven  in  "You" 
is  a  Latin,  and  as  the  Larin?',  even  the  women 
among  them,^';re  more  cind.d  with  themselves 
than  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it  is  probable  that 
Anne  will  administer  .i  number  of  mild 
shocks  to  American  readers. 

Anne  Itelongs-  to  the  adventurous  women- 
kind  of  the  twenti'-tb  century,  except  that  she 
is  incurably  romaiv.ic.  So  things  happen  of 
an   unconvcntion.ii  nature. 

And  Anne  mu'^t  s,  and  tries  to  analyze  love, 
and  the  reader  follows  the  recital  of  these 
passionate  suv  ^-stirrings  with  a  realization 
that  the  French  author  is  a  strange,  fiery, 
unusual  being  who  is  ardently  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  of  what  constitutes  flesh  and 
what  spirit.  And  so  eagerly  and  burningly 
do  her  thoughts  develop  that  the  words  in 
which  she  clothes  them  pour  in  a  fiery  flood, 
in  which  self-revelation  is  inevitably  made ; 
which  means  the  revelation  of  the  woman 
soul. 

"You"  appeared  first  in  France,  the  version 
here  reviewed  being  a  translation.  But  the 
success,  of  "Woman"  has  resulted  in  the  book 
appearing  in  translated  form  in  the  majority 
of  the  European  countries. 

VotJ.  By  Magdeleine  Marx.  New  York : 
Thomas  Seltzer;   $2. 


Oriental  Short  Stories. 

Achmed  Abdullah,  well  known  as  a  tellei 
of  tales,  has  gathered  together  fifteen  of  his 
short  stories  that  have  appeared  in  various 
American  magazines,  the  collection  being  ap- 
propriately entitled  "Alien  Souls."  For  there 
are  tales  of  Afghan,  of  Turkish,  of  Chinese, 
of  Hindu  and  of  Japanese  people,  all  told  as 
by  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  life  and  the 
peoples   represented. 

The  stories  give  to  the  Westerner  an   in- 


sight into  the  different  standards  that  pre- 
vail both  in  the  Near  and  the  Far  East,  the 
author  not  neglecting  to  give  a  picturesque 
framework  to  the  scenes  represented.  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  the  European  educa- 
tion of  the  author,  and  the  fact  that  his 
stories  are  addressed  to  Occidental  minds,  has 
put  into  his  style  something  that  is  not 
v/holly  Eastern,  although  the  characters,  the 
motives,    and  the   settings   are  wholly   so. 

Alien  Souls.  By  Achraed  Abdullah.  New 
York:  James  A.   McCann  Company;   $1.75. 

Plays  bv  Continental  Playwrights. 

As  a  companion  volume  to  Mayorga's 
"Representative  One-Act  Flays  by  American 
Authors"  and  Clark's  "Representative  One- 
Act  Plays  by  British  and  Irish  Authors," 
Montrose  J.  Moses  has  selected  fifteen  of  the 
best  examples  of  the  one-act  play  written  by 
Continental  authors.  The  playlets  are  of 
great  merit  and  in  most  part  of  striking  mo- 
tive. None  has  purely  conventional  atmos- 
phere. 

Among  the  fifteen  authors  are  Arthur 
Schnitzler,  Henri  Lavedan,  Hermann  Suder- 
man  and  August  Strindberg.  But  also  we 
note  authors  whose  names  are  just  beginning 
to  be  known  to  Americans:  the  Italian,  Gia- 
cosa,  the  melancholy  Russian  symbolist  An- 
dreyev, the  brothers  Quintero,  Eergstrom, 
De  Lorde  and  Sierra.  Both  nineteenth  and 
twentieth-century  authors  figure  in  the  list, 
and  American  readers  will  note  with  interest 
how  these  authors  differ  in  national  flavor, 
while  being  linked  by  a  common  artistry. 

Representative  One-.\ct  Plays  by  Conti- 
nental Authors.  Edited  by  Montrose  J.  Moses. 
Boston:  Little,   Brown  &  Co.;   $3. 


Not*!  ol  Book*  and  Author* 

A  Berlin  publishing  house  has  sold  800,000 
copies   of   Rabindranath   Tagore's  works. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  working  on  the 
biography  of  his  ancestor,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, which  was  begun  by  Lord  Wolseley. 

The  house  which  Fanny  Burney  built  with 
the  small  fortune  she  made  from  her  novel, 
"Camilla,"  is  on  the  market.  The  place  is 
called  Camilla  Lacey,  after  the  heroine  of  the 
book. 

Maurice  Baring's  "Overlooked,"  recently  re- 
viewed in  these  columns,  is  among  the  pres- 
ent best-selling  quartet  of  novels  in  London. 
"Overlooked"  is  published  on  this  side  by  the 
Houghton  Mifilin  Company. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  have  published  a 
new  book  of  poems  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne, 
"A  Jongleur  Strayed."  The  book,  which  is 
an  edition  limited  to  fifteen  hundred  copies, 
has  a  typically  fantastic  introduction  by  Oli- 
ver Herford. 

The  rapid  sales  for  so  high-priced  a  book 
as  the  "Stevenson  Baby  Book"  (John  Howell ; 
$301  is  a  measure  of  the  great  popularity  of 
R.  L.  S.  One-fifth  of  the  limited  edition  of 
five  hundred  has  been  sold  or  ordered  since 


its  publication  on  Stevenson's  birthday,  the 
13th  of  November.  And  orders  come  from 
every  part  of  the  English-speaking  world  for 
the  record  of  the  first  seven  years  of  Steven- 
son's life.  The  exquisitely  published  little 
book  makes  an  appropriate  gift  for  Steven- 
son, lovers,  whose  number  seems  to  be  legion. 

In  a  recent  notice  to  the  press  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  Inc.,  announced  that  their  edition 
of  Gay's  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  was  the  only 
current  one  obtainable.  This  was  an  error, 
which  Mr.  Huebsch  now  corrects  in  order  to 
give  their  due  to  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
who  also  publish  an  edition.  The  Huebsch 
edition  consists  merely  of  the  text,  the  only 
illustration  being  that  on  the  cover  by  C. 
Lovat  Eraser.  The  Doubleday  edition  is 
more  elaborate,  and  is  illustrated  by  C.  Lovat 
Eraser. 

Harry  A.  Franck  writes  to  his  publisher, 
the  Century  Company,  from  China  (where  he 
is  on  a  t\vo-year  expedition  to  gather  material 
for  a  book  on  present-day  conditions  and  on 
his  own  travel  experiences)  that  of  all  the 
inconveniences  one  might  expect  to  find  in 
that  revolution  and  brigand-infested  land, 
nothing  has  troubled  him  at  all  but  an  in- 
tensity of  heat  which  makes  traveling  difficult 
and  writing  almost  impossible.  He  has,  how- 
ever, made  good  progress  with  his  project  of 
seeing  all  China  proper,  and  it  is  possible,  he 
thinks,  that  the  end  o£  his  term,  after  Man- 
churia and  Mongolia,  may  see  him  attempting 
an  adventure  into  Tibet. 

The  B.  W.  Huebsch  Company  is  recom- 
mending several  of  its  nominal-priced  pub- 
lications as  substitutes  for  bromidic  greeting 
cards.  The  house  is  offering  its  "Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,"  translated  by  Van  Wyck 
Brooks,  at  one  dollar;  "The  Soldier  and 
Death,"  a  Russian  folk  tale  that  is  not  at  all 
lugubrious,  told  in  English  by  Arthur  Ran- 
some,  at  75  cents;  Bertrand  Russell's  "Free 
Thought  and  Official  Propaganda,"  also  75 
cents ;  and  a  pointed  bit  of  satire  by  the  war 
correspondent,  Henry  W.  Nevinson,  "Farewell 
to  America,"  for  50  cents. 
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BRIEFER  REVIEWS. 


Once  On  a  Time. 
Admirers  of  A.  A.  Milne  will  eagerly  seize 
upon  his  grown-up  fairy  tale,  "Once  On  a 
Time"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  and  will  not 
be  disappointed,  and  new  readers  will  prob- 
ably become  admirers  of  Mr.  Milne.  For, 
as  the  former  group  know,  he  has  a  brand 
of  nonsense  that  sparkles  brightly  and  un- 
tiringly and  which,  sprinkled  through  a  play, 
makes  it  a  comedy.  Allowed  to  run  extempore 
through  the  pages  of  a  book  calling  itself 
grown-up  fairy  tales,  the  Milne  nonsense  be- 
comes a  small  vacation.  Incidentally,  the  best 
nonsense  has  a  core  of  meaning  and  Mr. 
Milne's  chronicle  of  the  imaginary  and  van- 
ished kingdom  of  Euralia,  a  long  time  ago, 
is  an  ironical  prototype  of  later  and  vanishing 
kingdoms. 


Seeing  the  Eastern  States. 
A  contribution  to  the  young  but  growing 
class  of  American  travel  book  is  John  T. 
Paris'  "Seeing  the  Eastern  States"  (J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company;  $5).  This  book  should  be 
of  particular  interest  to  people  of  the  West 
who  are  either  going  to  visit  the  region  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Paris  and  should  therefore  be 
provided  with  so  excellent  a  guide,  or  to  those 
who,  lacking  the  opportunity  of  first-hand  in- 
formation, should  take  the  best  substitute. 
For  it  behooves  one  to  know  his  own  country 
as  well  as  possible ;  and  travel  writers  like 
Mr.  Paris  who  have  selected  American  terri- 
tory for  description  and  interpretation  ought 
to  receive  a  vote  of  thanks.  We  have  books 
and  to  spare  on  South  Sea  isles  and  remote 
corners  of  Europe. 


Rcbin  Hood's  Barn. 
The  product  of  a  partnership  of  a  clever 
illustrator  and  an  equally  clever  commentator 
on  the  natural  beauties  of  field  and  sky  is 
"Robin  Hood's  Barn"  (George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany; $2),  otherwise  "the  confessions  of  a 
garden  adventurer."  Like  the  Pennells,  Mar- 
garet Emerson  Bailey  and  her  brother,  Whit- 
man Bailey,  cooperate  in  producing  books, 
with  the  difference  that  the  Baileys'  work, 
unlike  the  famous  pair  just  mentioned,  is 
rather  more  equal  in  quality.  There  is  not  so 
wide  a  gap  between  the  gaceful  pen-and-ink 
drawings  of  Mr.  Bailey  and  his  sister's  limpid 
descriptions  of  pastoral  incident  as  exists  be- 
tween the  more  brilliant  Fennell  draughtsman- 
ship and  the  certainly  duller  prose  of  Eliza- 
beth Robins.  In  addition,  if  Miss  Bailey  is 
the  author  of  the  verse  scattered  through  her 
book  she  is  a  minor  versifier  of  distinction, 
and  a  naturalist  besides. 


American  Lighthouses. 
A  history  and  survey  of  the  light-house 
service  guarding  the  48,000  miles  of  Ameri- 
can coast  line,  by  F.  A.  Collins,  shows  that 
machinery  has  not  killed  romance  and  that 
adventure  abounds  on  all  coasts.  "Sentinels 
Along  Our  Coast"  (The  Century  Company ; 
$2)  is  the  story  of  the  men  and  machines  who 
work  to  safeguard  the  passage  of  ships  to 
and  from  and  along  our  shores.  The  author 
is  less  concerned  with  the  military  side  of 
coast   defense   than  with  the   progress    of   ef- 
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ficient  aids  to  navigation.  Sea  dangers  that 
have  been  dreaded  for  centuries  are  rapidly 
succumbing  to  such  modern  contrivances  as 
the  radio  compass  and  telephone.  "Sentinels 
Along  Our  Coast"  is  more  than  an  informa- 
tional treatise ;  it  is  absorbing  reading  for 
any  one  with  an  acquisitive  mind. 


The  Little  Country  Theatre. 
Members  of  progressive  rural  communities 
will  welcome  a  boolc  which  is  the  outcome  of 
an  experiment  at  the  North  Dakota  Agri- 
cultural College.  Alfred  G.  Arvold,  the  au- 
thor, and  a  group  of  associates,  founded  a 
"little  country  theatre"  at  that  institution 
some  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Arvold  now  relates 
its  history  for  the  benefit  of  other  experi- 
menters. A  useful  appendix  contains  a  list  of 
suitable  reference  material  for  costume,  pro- 
duction, etc.,  and  suggested  lists  of  plays. 
"The  Little  Country  Theatre"  is  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company  at  $2.50. 

4*^ 

New  Books  Received. 
American    Water- Colourists.      By    A.    E.    Gal- 
latin.    New  York;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $15. 

Elementary  Equitation.     By  Baretto  de  Souza. 
New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3.50. 
The  principles  of  horseback  riding. 

The  Works  of  Li  Po,  the  Chinese  Poet. 
Done  into  English  verse  by  Shieyoshi  Obata.  New 
York:   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3.50. 

With  an  introduction  and  biographical  and  crit- 
ical matter  translated  from  the  Chinese. 

Margot     Asquith:     An     Autobiography.      New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
Volumes  III  and  IV. 

Aloha    Around    the    World.      By    Carl    Vogel. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Around  the  world  in  a  sailing  vessel. 

The  Aviator.  By  Henry  C.  McComas.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3. 

An  investigation  of  the  necessary  personal  equip- 
ment of  the  aviator  from  both  the  physiological 
and  psychological  viewpoint. 

Our  Southern  Highlanders.     By  Horace  Kep- 
hart.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2.50. 
Revised  edition  with  new  material. 

A  Short  History  of  the  World.  By  H.  G. 
Wells.     New  York:  The  Macmillan   Company;    $4. 

The    Mohawk    Ranger.      By    D.    Lange.      Bos- 
ton: Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1.50. 
An  Indian  novel. 

The    Happy    Highways.       By    Storm    Jameson. 
New   York:    The   Century   Company. 
A   novel. 

Farewell   to    America.      By   Henry  W.    Nevin- 
son.     New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch;  50  cents. 
An  English  editor  on  America. 

The  Soldier  and  Death.     By  Arthur  Ransome. 
New  York:   B.  W.  Huebsch;   75  cents. 
A  Russian  folk  tale. 

Phantom.  By  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  New  York: 
B.  W.  Huebsch;   $1.50. 

A  novel,  translated   by  Bayard  Quincy  Morgan. 

The  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations 
By  John  Hugh  Bowers.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 
&   Co.;    $1. 

In  the  National  Social  Science  Series. 

American    Trades    Unionism.      By    George    M. 
James.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.;  $1. 
The  National    Social  Science  Series. 

The  Chessman  of  Mars.      By  Edgar  Rice   Bur- 
roughs.    Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.90. 
Another  Martian  yarn. 

Some  Impressions  of  My  Elders.  By  St.  John 
G.    Ervine.     New  York:   The  Macmillan  Company: 

$2.25. 

Informal    character    sketches. 

Julian     Alden     Weir.      By     Duncan     Phillips. 
New    Yor^:    E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co.;    $15. 
Number  one  of  the  Phillips  Publications. 
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It  is  romance  I     Mystery  I  $1.90 
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THE  WORK  OF  MARCEL  PROUST 


Of  the  latest  work  of  the  French  literary 
genius.  Marcel  Proust,  the  New  York  Herald 
presents  this  analysis  by  Calvin  Winter: 

"It  would  be  worse  than  impertinent  to  at- 
tempt anything  approaching  a  definite  summing 
up  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude  as  'Swann's 
Way,'  on  the  strength  of  a  first  rapid  reading, 
however  intent,  absorbed,  and  enthusiastic. 
These  two  volumes  constitute  only  one  of  the 
five  parts  which  make  up  the  long  auto- 
biographic series  entitled  in  the  original,  'A 
La  Recherche  du  Temps  Perdu';  and  amazing 
as  they  are  in  their  amplitude,  their  exhaust- 
less  analysis  of  certain  phases  of  the  life  and 
thought  of  France  of  today,  one  feels  that 
they  constitute  segments  of  a  much  vaster 
scheme,  the  ultimate  pattern  of  which  is  not 
here  sufficiently  developed  to  justify  a  guess 
at  its  purpose. 

"This  much  at  least,  however,  may  be 
ventured  without  fear  of  contradiction;  Mar- 
cel Proust  stands  for  very  nearly  the  last  word 
in  the  development  of  the  psychological  novel. 
He  has  carried  the  analytical  method  to  an 
extent  never  before  attempted  in  fiction, 
probing  down,  in  his  search  for  ultimate 
causes,  into  those  obscure  subconscious  depths, 
the  very  existence  of  which  were  popularly 
unknown  before  the  advent  of  Freud.  The 
consummate  art  with  which  M.  Proust  ful- 
fills his  purpose,  the  tireless  zeal  with  which 
he  follows  an  emotion,  an  impulse  backward 
to  its  remotest,  obscurest  first  cause,  regard- 
less of  syntactical  difficulties  and  breathless 
length  of  trailing  sentences  that  meander  at 
times  unbroken  through  the  full  length  and 
breadth  of  a  printed  page,  will  naturally  tend 
to  divide  the  public  sharply  into  two  classes: 
those  who  find  the  barrier  of  his  slow-moving 
style  and  method  insuperable,  and  frankly 
say,  'He  may  be  great,  but  he  is  not  for  us' ; 
and  those  who  read  on,  oblivious  of  his  man- 
ner, intent  only  on  assimilating  the  richness 
that  he  has  to  offer. 

"In  attempting  anything  like  a  specific 
epitome  of  the  substance  of  these  volumes, 
a  reviewer  suddenly  feels  an  unwonted  help- 
lesstiess.  The  amplitude,  the  minuteness,  the 
occasional  redundancy,  are  not,  as  in  most 
books,  the  addition  of  so  much  tissue  cover- 
ing the  vital  inner  skeleton  ;  they  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  skeleton  itself,  warp  and  woof 
of  the  essential  fabric  of  the  work;  and  every 
attempt  at  a  brief  retelling  robs  it  of  just  so 
much  of  its  inherent  color  and  vitality.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  second  division  of 
Volume  I,  entitled  'Combray.'  One  may  define 
it,  of  course,  as  the  record  of  a  small  boy's 
impressions  through  200  pages,  of  the  little 
French  village  where  he  was  taken  for  a 
yearly  visit  to  an  old,  paralyzed  great-aunt, 
whose  outlook  on  life  was  limited  to  the  nar- 
row vista  of  the  village  street  afforded  by  her 
bedroom  window,  and  whose  sole  daily  excite- 
ment centered  in  discussing  with  her  servant, 
Frangioise,  the  comings  and  goings  of  vil- 
lagers along  the  street.  Yet  out  of  this  slim 
material  M.  Proust  has  reconstructed  for  us 
a  phase  of  French  provincial  life.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  he  has  vivisected  and 
laid  bare  the  very  soul  of  Combray,  which, 
seen  from  a  distance,  'was  no  more  than  a 
church  epitomizing  the  town,  representing  it, 
speaking  of  it  and  for  it  to  the  horizon.' 

"For  those  who  find  themselves  repelled  by 
this  author's  deliberateness  of  approach,  the 
wisest  procedure  would  be  to  invade  the  story 
midway,  at  page  259,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  part,  entitled  'Swann  in  Love.'  Here  at 
least  we  have  an  episode  complete  In  itself,  a 
story  that  will  live  independently  of  any  later 
interwoven  connections  with  o..her  portions  of 
the  main  structure.  Perhaps  never  before  has 
the  sordid  tragedy  of  a  man's  love  and  jeal- 
ousy of  an  unworthy  woman  b-^en  so  minutely, 
inexorably  explored  and  denuded.  When  M. 
Swann  first  met  Mme.  Odette  de  Crecy  he  was 
as  sure  that  she  was  technically  a  'good' 
woman  as  he  was  that  her  face  was  a  dis- 
appointment. When  away  from  her  he  found 
that  her  face  haunted  him ;  whenever  they 
met.  the  initial  disappointment  was  renewed  ; 
until,  one  day,  in  a  flash  of  enlightenment  he 
discovered  what  he  must  have  subconsciously 
known  from  the  beginning,  that  Odette  was  a 
reincarnation  of  one  of  his  favorite  Botticelli 
frescoes.  That  the  lady  was  less  impregnable 
than  he  had  first  supposed  was  M.  Swann's 
second  discovery.  That  her  moral  standards 
were  not  greatly  above  gutter  level  he  was  to 
learn  by  slow  degrees ;  but  by  this  time  poor 
M.  Swann's  infatuation  had  reached  the  point 
of  mental  blindness  at  which  a  woman's  im- 
perfections, her  mental  and  moral  coarseness, 
her  very  ineptitudes,  all  become  precious  be- 
cause typical  of  her.  We  see  the  man  him- 
self slowly  disintegrate  under  the  acid  poison 
of  this  worthless  woman.  The  inevitable 
awakening  of  suspicion  that  he  is  being  be- 
trayed brings  in  its  wake  the  progressive 
breaking  down  of  his  moral  fibre.  We  can 
not  recall  any  other  book  where  the  scorching, 
searing,  shriveling  action  of  jealousy  has  so 
devastated  a  man's  soul.  From  listening  at 
doors  and  windows  and  prying  into  sealed  let- 
ters, he  progresses  to  the  greater  ignominy 
of  spying  upon  Odette,  lying  to  her,  cross- 
examining  her,  tripping  her  into  reluctant  ad- 
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missions  of  unspeakable  degradations,  tor- 
turing himself  by  visualizing  scenes  more 
hideous  than  her  worst  confessions.  Eventu- 
ally Swann's  obsession  runs  its  course,  like 
any  other  malignant  disease.  He  sees  Odette 
from  .1  detached  point  of  view,  and  realizes 
that  he  is  cured.  The  crowning  irony  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  cry  of  his  heart: 

"  'To  think  that  I  have  wasted  years  of  my 
life,  that  I  have  longed  for  death,  that  the 
greatest  love  that  I  have  ever  known  has  been 
for  a  woman  who  did  not  please  me,  who 
was  not  my  style  !'  " 
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A  WEEK  OF  LEVITY. 


Nobody  is  in  the  humor  for  serious  amuse- 
ment, as  a  general  thing,  during  Christmas 
week,  nearly  all  the  plays  at  the  theatres  in 
which  thev  have  drama  as  she  is  spoke  giving 
the  public  something  that  will  tend  to  a  mood 
of  hilarity.  Hence  it  is  an  appropriate  time 
for  Kolb  and  Dill  to  make  a  jolly  stir-up  for 
their   constant  appreciators. 

This  popular  pair  have  advanced  their  grade 
of  fun  to  a  less  childish  brand,  as  the  result 
of  which  they  now  have  plays— always  of  a 
highly  amusing  flavor-^f  better  form  than 
was  once  the  case. 

At  present  they  are  offering  "a  humorous 
satire  based  on  the  Volstead  Act.  by  Aaron 
Hoffman,  who.  recognizing  the  extreme  time- 
Uness  and  ready  appeal  ot  aU  jokes  founded 
on  prohibition,  has  sailed  in  and  hilariously 
ridiculed  eveo'body  and  every  law  that  is 
agin  the  free  use  of  alcohol. 

Result:  gleeful  sympathy,  from  all  appear- 
ances, from  the  amused  public  that  seemed, 
at  one  time,  to  favor  prohibition. 

However,  the  principal  point  concerning 
their  attitude  toward  "Now  and  Then"  is  that, 
whether  or  not  they  want  prohibition,  they 
want  the  jokes  that  go  with  it.  It  is  said  on 
aU  sides  that  the  bootleggers  are  freely  spend- 
ing their  iUicit  proffts  in  trying  to  advance 
the  cause  of  a  permanent  prohibition  law  be- 
cause they  are  making  millions  in  breaking  the 
laws.  And,  by  the  same  token,  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  the  jokesmiths  would  will- 
ingly pay  from  their  more  modest  profits 
something  toward  maintaining  a  state  of 
things  that  makes  the  grinding  out  of  stage 
jokes  on  an  alcohohc  subject  run  on  oiled 
wheels. 

"Now  and  Then"  is  really  a  very  clever 
satire  with  its  atmosphere  of  realism  and  its 
occasional  explosions  of  argument,  preceded 
or  followed  by  bursts  of  sentimentalitj-  from 
the  well-soaked  habitues  who  cheerfully  and 
consistently  pickle  their  willing  insides  with 
"the  stuff"  as  a  matter  of  habit. 

Occasionally  "Bum,"  a  man  of  mind  who 
has  come  down  in  the  world  and  is  the  bar- 
keep,  is  drawn  away  from  washing  mugs  and 
sweeping  out  the  bar-room  and  in\'ited  to  utter 
words  of  enlightenment  on  the  world  situation, 
war,  prohibition,  and  other  pregnant  topics, 
and  is  listened  to  with  respect  and  some  slight 
feeling  of  endurance  by  the  gentlemen  who 
have  been  so  assiduously  pickling  their  brains. 
The  audience  also  listens,  but  with  keen  in- 
terest, and  it  presently  penetrates  that  by  this 
clever  device  Aaron  Hoffman  is  getting  in  a 
few  side-swipes  landing  his  real  opinions. 

He  is  a  clever  one.  is  Aaron.  He  has  an 
end  in  view,  and  sticks  to  it :  the  consistent 
ridiculing  of  prohibition.  At  first  he  seems 
to  be  impartial,  and  presents  both  sides,  the 
partners — all  wet  and  suddenly  dry — having 
wordy,  abusive  arguments,  each  amazed  and 
outraged  that  he  can  not  convince  the  other. 
They  are  verj-  amusing,  these  discussions.  Dill 
with  the  light  blue  flare  of  wrath  lighting  up 
his  pudgi'  little  blonde  mug;  Kolb,  earnest, 
disputatious,  self -con\-i need,  self-assertive,  in- 
tolerant. Who  would  have  thought  the  clever 
author  would  have  got  so  much  entertaining 
human  nature  in  a  whisky-smelling,  gin-im- 
pregnated  saloon? 

But  he  does,  and  there  are  cozy  family  re- 
lations, and  domestic  affections  flourishing, 
and  the  comical  jokes  in  the  tails  of  the  re- 
marks are  constantly  going  off  like  popcorn. 
Again  I  must  remark  on  the  cleverness  of 
the  author,  who  has  a  quick,  ready,  unfailing 
sense  of  humor,  and  a  feeling  for  the  drama 
of  life  also,  so  that  the  play  moves  on,  carry- 
ing our  interest  with  it,  while  the  audience — 
which  is  fairly  packed  with  men — roars  ap- 
proval imfailingly  at  every  joke  and  humorous 
situation. 

It  may  seem  from  this  description  that  the 
author,  who  has  bootleggers  and  bribe-takers 
flourish  exceedingly,  while  the  ardent  prohi- 
bitionist's means  rapidly  diminish,  believes  in 
doing  entirely  away  with  temperance. 

But  no  ;  he  has  a  little  sting  in  the  tail  of 
his  satire,  perhaps  not  noticed  by  all  of  the 
delighter  roarers  in  front.  It  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Teddy,  nice,  boj-ish,  warm-hearted  Teddy, 
whom  ever>'body  loved,  became  a  drinker 
when  the  war  went  out  and  prohibition  came 
in,  and  his  prohibitionist  dad  utterly  failed  to 
reform  him. 

And  wha  did,  you  ask?  For  of  course 
Teddy  woUid  eventually  reform  and  win  to 
his  honest  love  the  prettj'  daughter  of  his 
fariier's  p"  rtner  that  he  had  almost  lost  by 


his  alcoholic  goings-on.  But  Teddy  comes 
back  from  a  long  disappearance  in  a  neat 
Canadian  uniform;  for  he  is  in  the  govern- 
ment service  there,  assisting  in  enforcing  the 
very  liberal  law  prevailing  in  sturdy,  common- 
sensical  Canada  against  intemperance;  a  law 
which  Mr.  Hoffman  inferentially  conveys 
ought  to  prevail  here.  .     ,     i. 

Somehow  Canada  has  never  had  her 
pro-re=s  obstructed  by  pestilent  politicians. 
The'  point  the  author  makes  is  that  in  Canada 
the  law  allows  a  man  a  certain  number  of 
drinks  within  a  certain  prescribed  time,  each 
drink  being  punched  in  the  card  he  carries. 
If  he  gets  drank  the  cold  and  ruthless  law 
takes  away  his  card,  and  a  long  and  and  per- 
spective of  dryness  stretches  before  him. 

So  this  is  the  sting  in  the  tail  of  Mr.  Hoff- 
man's humorous  satire.  And  humorous  it  is 
indeed  the  author  evidently  being  expert  at 
this  sort  of  thing,  and  having  provided  the 
fun-dispensing  partners  with  a  particularly 
suitable  and  what  will  prove  to  be  very  profit- 
able  vehicle. 

Kolb  and  Dill  indulge  no  longer  in  slap- 
stick. Thev  are  actors,  good  actors  in  their 
line  and  thev  see  to  it  that  they  have  good 
support.  Mav  Cloy,  although  rather  improb- 
ably blonde-^on't  you  kmow.  May,  that  too, 
too  blonde  hair  takes  the  glow  and  sparkle 
out  of  the  eyes?— is  earnest  and  pleasing  as 
\lbert's  prettv  young  daughter,  and  Julia 
Blanc  does  good  comedy  as  the  warm-hearted, 
isnorant  hausfrau.  John  Fee  gave  an  excel- 
lent impersonadon  of  "Bum,"  and  Allen  Con- 
nor was  ingenuous  and  likable  as  Teddy. 
Charles  Yule  also  did  a  small  part  well. 

"Now  and  Then"  is  full  of  life,  human  na- 
ture, and  jovial  satire.  The  esthete  wouldn't 
enjoy  it.  It  smells  too  much  of  whisVv'.  But 
its  humor  is  hearty  and  real,  its  purpose  w^ell 
meant,  its  characters  likable,  and  its  per\-asive 
fun  highly  enjoyable,  if  you  are  not  too  deli- 
cately fastidious. 


The  Orpheum,  also,  is  tacitly  giving  utter- 
ance this  week  to  that  jolly  old  sajnng,  "Be 
gone,  dull  care,  I  prithee  be  gone  from  me." 
It  is  a  bill  that  is  made  up  in  major  part  of 
prett\-  women,  whirlwind  dancing,  and  melodi- 
ous  singing. 

The  principal  number  is  Gorham's  Follies 
of  1923,  which  exploits  fetching  little  Doris 
Eaton,  and  two  expert  Russian  dancers. 
Dancing  also  figures  in  the  novel  conception 
presented  by  the  Magleys,  who,  like  one  of 
the  most  chic  Neddas  we  have  ever  seen, 
went  through  a  charming  storj'  in  dance  and 
pantomime. 

Walter  Kelly  in  "The  Mrginia  Judge"  is 
too  familiar  a  favorite  to  require  comment, 
except  that  he  has  new  stories  to  tell,  and  the 
Denno-Scanlon  group,  as  well  as  the  John 
B.  Hymer  Company  in  their  negro  characteri- 
zations, are  also  known  to  the  Orpheum 
habitues,  "Lonesome  Land"  being.  I  believe, 
new,  but  not  exactly  in  line  with  the  gayety 
of  the  rest  of  the  performance. 


It  remained  for  the  Rivoli  to  rise  fully  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Christmas  season  in 
"The  Toymaker,"  which,  although  the  storj- 
is  designed  for  adults,  makes  a  decided  ap- 
peal to  the  children  because  of  the  numerous 
mechanical  and  performing  dolls  which  di- 
versify the  scene.  Some  of  them,  needless  to 
say,  are  large  as  life  and  ti\'ice  as  natural. 
Among  *hjse  Elfreida  Steindorff  appears  as  a 
pleasing  singing  doii.  '.nd  daintj'  Edna  Malone, 
in  balV  t  costume,  dances  prettily  about  the 
stage  l.efore  she  retires  into  doll  immobilitj" 
in  her  nict^e. 

But  this  is,  par  excellence,  La^inia  Winn's 
week,  that  pr^ty  little  bit  of  graceful  sym- 
metry dcirg  a,  very  neat  stunt  as  Papa  Gug- 
genheimer's  wonderful  mechanical  doll.  The 
little  actress  i^  dressed  like  a  little  school- 
girl in  white  and  baby-blue,  and  is  extremely 
■left  in  her  mr.iiipulation  of  the  tricks  of  the 
ivonderful  ni'iiikin.  The  young  lady's  strong 
point  is  noi  riiiging,  and  she  has  a  lot  of  that 
to  do,  but  Lillian  Glazer,  looking  very  prettj- 
in  the  costume  of  an  apprentice,  does  a  pyro- 
technical  line  of  singing  to  offset  Miss  Winn's 
innocently   ineffectual   caroHngs. 

Ferris  Hartman  exudes  domestic  and  com- 
mercial benevolence  as  the  self-praising  old 
toj-maker,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  needed  to  fill  the  remaining 
principal  roles,  a  full  chorus  representing  the 
hungry  monks  and  the  mechanical  dolls. 

The  great  moment  for  the  numerous  chil- 
dren in  the  audience — to  each  of  whom  had 
been  presented  a  toy — was  the  culmination  of 
the  first  act,  when  the  chorus,  costumed  as 
dolls  of  various  kinds,  entered  and  made  gay 
a  scene  which  was  further  animated  by  the 
mechanical  goings-on  of  the  dolls  of  various 
sizes,  some  suspended  from  above  and  some 
standing  in  rows  on  the  shelves.  It  was  a 
ravishing  moment  for  childhood,  and  recalled 
the  Xmas  transformation  scenes  in  old  Tivoli 
days :  when,  by  the  way,  "The  Toymaker" 
was  the  talk  of  the  town  and  was  taken  in 
by  all  the  world  and  his  wife  and  children. 

"The  Toymaker"  is,  from  the  musical  point 
of  view,  quite  a  pleasing  composition, 
A-udran,  the  composer,  ha\'ing  had  quite  a 
name  in  his  day.  Ferris  Hartman  has 
adapted  it  to  the  American  stage,  and  has 
'  done  the  work  creditably.     The  original  story 


is  clever,  and  where  it  was  necessary  he  has 
enlarged    characters,    modified,    or    expunged, 

ror  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  original  librettist 
did  not  have  artless  childhood  in  view  when 
he  wrote  his  tale. 


DECLASSEE. 


The  only  serious  note  struck  in  the  spoken 
drama  this  week — for  the  Columbia  is  con- 
tinuing "The  Gold  Diggers" — is  at  the  Alca- 
zar, where  they  have  put  on  "Declassee." 
This  Zoe  Akin  play  will  be  remembered  as 
the  vehicle  used  by  Ethel  Barrymore  when 
she  was  last  here,  and  with  which,  by  her 
indistinctness,  she  succeeded  in  stirring  up  a 
considerable  feeling  of  injury  in  her  audi- 
ence. And,  by  the  waj-,  how  is  an  actress 
who  almost  makes  a  study  of  indistinctness 
going  to  read  Shakespeare  ?  For  I  read  in 
the  New  York  papers  that  Ethel  Barrymore  is 
to  play  Juliet.  A  mistake,  it  seems  to  me, 
even  although  she  is  such  an  immense 
favorite.  But  neither  her  appearance,  speech, 
nor  stj-le  of  acting  fit  her  for  the  role,  and 
the  Barrymore  charm  alone  will  have  to  carry 
her  through. 

To  return  to  the  Alcazar:  They  have  been 
doing  a  few  drum-beatings  there  about  their 
new  leading  lady,  and  I  think  with  justice. 
Miss  Nana  Eriant  puts  a  neat  finish  on  everj-- 
thing  she  does.  She  is,  I  should  judge,  an 
actress  of  experience,  and  while  her  charm 
and  fervor  are  not  great  enough  to  carry  her 
to  the  high  places,  she  has  an  ample  suf- 
ficiency to  enable  her  to  enact  the  role  of 
Lady  Helen  Haden,  the  last  of  the  "mad 
Var\acks,"  hopeless  romanticists  and  there- 
fore headed  for  calamitj*. 

Lady  Helen  should  be  played  by  an  actress 
who  has  the  instinctive  charm  and  magnetism 
possessed  by  Ethel  Barn,-raore.  But  it  is  to 
Miss  Bryant's  credit  that  she  did  exceedingly 
well  \\-ith  the  role,  not  overlooking  or  under 
or  over-stressing  a  single  one  of  Lady  Helen's 
wajTvard  moods,  and  setting  off  the  part  be- 
side with  an  attractive  person  ;  for  the  actress, 
although  not  a  beauty,  possesses  not  only  a 
refined  and  pleasing  countenance,  but  a  cor- 
rectly contoured,  slender,  and  beautiful  figure. 
Besides,  she  is  a  dresser,  and  carries  her 
clothes  with   distinction. 

Miss  Brj-ant  was  noticeably  meritorious  in 
the  delivery-  of  her  lines,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  Alcazar  patrons  are  going  to  rejoice  in 
the  possession  of  the  best  leading  lady  they 
have  had  for  some  years. 

In  plays  calling  for  a  figure  of  social  st- 
tractiveness  Netta  Sunderland,  as  in  "Declas- 
see," is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  company, 
and  Hope  Drown  plays  the  role  of  Rudolph 
Solomon's  esteemed  but  unloved  mistress  with 
pensive  grace;  Miss  Mersereau  also  doing 
creditably  with  the  role  of  ZelHto,  the  psychic 
dancer,  who  has  foreseen  Lady  Helen's  end. 
It  is  an  old-fashioned  touch,  this  dying-on- 
the-sofa  idea.  Lady  Helen  was  "a  mad  Var- 
vick,"  and  her  creator  meant  from  the  first 
that  she  should  go  out  in  the  tragedy  of  a 
premature  death.  But  somehow  play-goers 
have  turned  against  dj-ing  scenes,  and  this 
one.  both  with  the  New  York  and  the  Al- 
cazar people,  didn't  quite  go.  For  Lady 
Helen,  as  soon  as  she  was  placed  on  the  sofa 
in  a  d3"ing  condition,  ceased  to  be  Lady  Helen 
and  became  an  actress  making  the  most  credit- 
able technical  but  vain  eftorts  to  be  pathetic. 
To  return  to  the  company;  Miss  Hedwig 
Heine  as  the  ornate  American  adventuress 
gave  that  character  a  proper  suggestion  of 
meretriciousness,  and  carried  through  her 
principal  scene  ver^^  well.  Miss  Knowlton, 
and  one  or  two  others,  completed  a  group  of 
personable  women  who  acquitted  themselves 
with  ease. 

As  for  the  men,  Mr.  Emmett  Vegan  was 
excellent  during  his  brief  appearance  as  a  Sir 
Bruce  that  it  was  easj'  to  conceive  of  as 
having  proved  a  possible  wooer  to  Lady 
Helen.  Mr.  Norman  P.  Feusier  lent  body  to 
the  character  of  Rudolph  Solomon,  and  Dud- 
ley Ayres  gave  a  touch  of  romance  to  the 
poor  thing  that  Lady  Helen,  being  a  Var\ack, 
allowed  "to  walk  as  a  ghost  in  her  heart" ; 
we  being  quite  unable  to  sympathize  with  her. 
But  then  "Declassee"  is  a  romance,  and  not 
the  type  of  play  that  is  a  slice  of  life. 

So  Lady  Helen  goes  on  hopelessly  loving  a 
figment,  and  Harrj'  Charteris — a  character 
represented  most  sympathetically  by  Jerome 
Sheldon — goes  on  hopelessly  loving  Lady 
Helen.  A.nd  Rudolph  Solomon  is  in  the  same 
melancholy  predicament.  And  so  the  curtain 
goes  down  on  a  scene  of  tragedy,  and  the 
audience  leaves  in  a  mood  of  romantic  sad- 
ness ;  for  Zoe  Akin  has  a  talent  for  in- 
sinuating the  minor  key  in  the  orchestral  har- 
mony of  moods. 


FRENCH  AS  SHE  IS  SPOKE. 


Having  ministered  to  the  requirements  of 
high  school  students  of  French  with  "Le 
Voyage  de  Mons.  Perrichon,"  Andre  Ferrier 
is  now  consulting  the  tastes  of  the  native 
French  with  "Ma  Tante  d'Honfleur."  This 
Paul  Gavault  comedy  is  a  sample  of  what 
the  Parisians  like :  plenti*  of  action,  plent}' 
of  chores  amies,  and  plentj'  of  wit  in  the  dia- 
logue and.  humor  in  the  situations. 

I   am  not  sufficiently   acquainted   with   pro- 


vincial French  types  to  know  whether  the 
aunt  from  Honfieur  would  in  real  life  pre- 
serve such  a  mellow,  genial  mood  toward  her 
nephew's  gay  irregularities  of  an  undis- 
ciplined heart.  But  as  Charles,  who  has  the 
natural  gayety  of  a  Dick  Swiveller,  is  rather 
an  engaging  person,  the  spectator  is  won  to 
sympathy  with  Tante  Raymond's  tolerant  atti- 
tude toward  what  the  Anglo-Saxon  sternly 
calls  "goings-on." 

In  fact,  everybody  in  the  play,  except  the 
two  young  men  who  become  rivals,  maintains 
a  sympathetic  attitude.  It  is  a  play  of  French 
good  will,  the  ser\-ants  taking  a  willing  hand 
in  making  love  affairs  glide  smoothly  on 
well-oiled  skids. 

The  plot,  it  may  be  perceived,  is  rather 
farcical,  the  aunt  serving  by  unexpectedly 
sudden  appearances  as  a  hook  upon  which  to 
hang  farcical  situations. 

As  a  general  thing  the  French  keep  their 
gay  ladies  and  their  conventional  ones  apart, 
but  in  "Ma  Tante  d'Honfleur"  the  desperate 
chere  amie  of  Adolphe  pursues  him  to  the 
very  heart  of  his  father's  chateau,  daringly 
assuming  the  identity  of  an  imaginary  bride 
of  his  best  friend.  And  again  the  genial 
Honfieur  aunt  acts  as  a  kind  Providence, 
rescuing  the  jealous  girl  from  her  dilemma 
by  making  things  smooth  between  her  and  her 
Adolphe. 

Shade  of  the  French  Mrs.  Grundy  !  What 
would  she  think  of  a  marriage  with  "cette 
petite  delicieuse  veuve"  being  snatched  on  the 
fly  from  Adolphe  and  handed  over  to  the  gay 
and  irresponsible  Charles — and  the  widow  pos- 
sessed a  sacred  dot,  remember — while  Adolphe 
is  betrothed  to  his  jealous  beloved  by  the  in- 
ter\-ention  of  "ma  tante,"  papa  and  mamma 
looking  on   in   benevolent   approval. 

Certainly  that  makes  farce,  and  the  com- 
pany at  "La  Gaite  Francaise"  gives  the  play 
in  verj-  successful  farcical  spirit ;  which  con- 
sists of  skidding  over  highly  unconventional 
scenes  with  unruffled  French  courtesy  and  im- 
mutable French  matter-of-courseness ;  with 
nothing,  in  fact,  of  the  leer  and  the  snigger 
with  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  on  his  own  soil 
attempts   the   representation   of  French    farce, 

Mme.  Ferrier  plays  the  title-role  in  genial 
spirit.  Messrs.  Ferrier  and  Frediani  are  the 
two  gallants  who  work  such  havoc  in  the 
affections  of  the  light  ladies  with  whom  they 
consort,  and  Yvonne  du  Pare,  Constance 
Moncla  and  Mariette  Cardona  shed  their  fem- 
inine graces  on  the  roles  of  the  three  young 
women. 

The  elderly  Dorlanges  are  agreeably  played 
by  Mme.  Garde  and  M.  du  Barley,  the  in- 
terior of  the  Dorlange  chateau  being  particu- 
larly successfully  represented,  with  its  skill- 
fully painted  suggestion  of  old  tapestries,  its 
French  furniture,  and  the  careful  grouping  of 
the  personages  on  the  scene  when  the  curtain 
rises,  conveying  a  charming  suggestion  of 
French    family   life. 

The  French  of  Mr.  Ferrier's  players  is  not 
always  free  from  the  reproach  of  an  Ameri- 
canized flavor,  but  on  this  occasion  the 
players  acted  with  so  much  spirit  that  those 
few  who  are  particularly  subject  to  criticism 
in  this  respect  toned  up  their  French  to  the 
highest  concert  pitch  of  which  they  are 
capable.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps, 


Elizabeth's  favorite.  Leicester,  was  the  first 
man  to  receive  a  license  for  the  performance 
of  plays  in  England.  His  troupe  was  organ- 
ized the  year  after  Elizabeth's  accession  and 
he  maintained  it  all  his  life. 


The  first  man  to  build  a  theatre  in  England 
was  James  Burbage. 


ESMOND'S 

"THE  CAKE  SHOP" 
253  Grant  Aye. 

Mince  Pies  made  from 
ourown  home-made  mince- 
meat. Genuine  En  glish 
Plum  Puddings  and  Fruit 
Cakes. 

"ECCLES  CAKES"  Our  Specialty 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Porter-Emperor. 
In  "The  Emperor  Jones,"  which  comes  to 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  commencing  Sunday 
night,  December  31st  (New  Year's  Eve),  Mr. 
O'Neill  has  brought  a  new  idea  to  the  stage, 
and  one  that  has  been  joyously  received  by 
leading  critics.  The  story  is  told  in  eight 
scenes,  all  laid  in  the  West  Indies.  It  deals 
with  the  adventures  of  an  ex-Pullman  porter, 
who  had  committed  a  crime,  escaped  from 
prison,  went  to  sea  and  stranded  on  an  island 
inhabited  by  the  most  ignorant  of  his  race. 
While  portering  he  had  heard  white  folks 
discuss  high  finance  and  now  he  decides  to 
put  into  practice  some  of  the  ideas  he  im- 
bibed. He  establishes  himself  as  emperor 
and  exacts  high  tribute  from  the  natives.  But 
the  ignorant  blacks  turn  upon  him  and  he  is 
compelled  to  flee.  The  road  to  safety  lies 
through  a  dense  forest  and  in  the  night  his 
fears  bring  on  old  race  superstitions,  "ha'nts" 
appear,  and  he  goes  mad.  Charles  S.  Gilpin, 
who  does  the  "Emperor,"  became  famous  over 
night  by  his  work  in  this  play. 

This  engagement  will  mark  the  first  presen- 
tation in  San  Francisco  of  any  of  the  Eu- 
gene O'Neill  plays. 

Kolb  and  DiU. 

Kolb  and  Dill  in  "Now  and  Then"  are 
plaving  at  the  Curran  Theatre  as  the  holiday 
attraction.  As  a  pair  of  saloon-keepers  who 
come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways  after  thirty 
years  of  partnership,  one  adopting  prohi- 
bition and  the  other  taking  up  bootlegging  as 
a  profession,  they  have  found  congenial  roles. 

There  will  be  a  special  matinee  on  Monday 
(New  Year's  Day)  in  addition  to  the  regular 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  matinees. 


given  under  the  direction  of  the  auditorium 
committee  of  the  board  of  super\-isors,  range 
from  25  cents  to  $1,  and  may  be  obtained  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


At  the  Rivoli. 
Ferris  Hartman  and  Paul  Steindorff  are 
offering  a  revival  of  the  comic-opera  favorite, 
"The  Toymaker,"  and  toys  are  being  given 
the  children  at  matinees.  There  will  be  a 
matinee  on  New  Year's.  "The  Toymaker" 
has  the  advantage  of  an  exceptionally  pictur- 
esque background,  a  consistent  plot,  and 
plenty  of  good  music  and  dancing.  Particu- 
larly pleasing  scener>'  by  Harrj'  Tyler  and  the 
appearance  of  Elfrieda  Steindorff,  daughter 
of  Paul  Steindorff,  and  Paul  Hartman,  son  of 
the  comedian,  are  items  that  lend  interest  to 
the  production. 


Third  Pop  Concert. 

The  third  popular  concert  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra  will  take  place  at 
the  Exposition  Auditorium  next  Thursday 
evening,  January  4th,  at  S  :20  o'clock, 

A  number  of  peculiar  interest  will  be  the 
Bach-Gounod  "Ave  Maria."  with  Uda  Wal- 
drop  at  the  organ,  the  violin  obligato  by  Louis 
Persinger  and  the  harp  obligato  by  Kajetan 
Attl.  In  Handel's  "Largo,"  Concertmaster 
Persinger  will  also  play  the  obligato,  with 
Waldrop  again  at  the  organ. 

The  guest  artist  of  the  occasion  will  be  Ar- 
thur Middleton,  the  famous  baritone  from  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Reser^'ed    seats    for   the    concert,    which    is 


The  Orpheum  New  Year's  Week. 
Eddie    Leonard    is   the    recognized    peer    of 
blackface    comedians,    singers,     and    dancers. 
His   coming  appearance  with   his   company  is 
his  farewell  tour  of  the  West. 

Walter  Kelly,  "The  Virginia  Judge,"  has  a 
raft  of  new  stories. 

A  Parisian  incident  with  comedy  tangles 
and  a  touch  of  humanity  is  "It  Happened  in 
Paris,"  the  skit  which  Billy  Dale  brings  to 
the   Orpheum. 

William  Hallen  and  Mabel  Russell  call  their 
abundance  of  entertainment  "The  Service 
Station." 

The  Quixy  Four  are  both  instrumentalists 
and    vocalists. 

Walter  Newman  has  mirrored  everyday  life 
in   his   sketch,    "Profiteering." 

Tuscano  Brothers  juggle  heavy  Roman 
axes. 

Frank  Whitman  can  dance  and  play  a  vio- 
lin, and  adds  a  lot  of  laughs  for  good  meas- 
ure. Whitman  is  known  as  the  "Dance  Mad 
Fiddler."  . 
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Symphony  of  Negro  Themes. 
Concertmaster  William  Laraia  and  Miss 
Modesta  Mortenson  of  the  first  violin  section 
of  the  People's  Symphony  Orchestra  will  be 
heard  for  the  first  time  as  solo  violinists  with 
the  symphony  when  they  play  the  violin  con- 
certo of  Bach  for  two  violins,  accompanied  by 
string  orchestra  at  the  Scottish  Rite  Audi- 
torium, Friday  night,  January  5th. 

Included  in  the  January  5th  programme  will 
be  Gluck's  overture  to  "Iphigenie  en  Aulide," 
"Southern  Roses,"  one  of  the  waltzes  of 
Johann  Strauss,  and  the  symphony,  "From  the 
New  World,"  by  Antonin  Dvorak.  W.  H. 
Humiston  recently  issued  a  popular  article  on 
Dvorak  and  his  "New  World  Symphony,"  in 
which  he  said  in  part : 

"There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  themes  of  this  symphony ;  some, 
taking  their  cue  from  the  composer's  well- 
known  attitude  toward  negro  folk-songs,  as- 
serted that  all  the  thematic  matter  was  de- 
rived from  negro  plantation  songs ;  others 
took  exactly  the  opposite  view  of  the  matter 
and  said  that  the  music  was  entirely  Bo- 
hemian   in    character    and    that    none    of   the 


music  remotely  resembled  either  the  negro 
melodies  themeslves  nor  the  Foster  minstrel 
melodies.  Mr.  Krehbiel.  who  has  made  a 
study  of  the  subject,  justly  remarks:  'As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  which  is  most  charac- 
teristic, most  beautiful,  and  most  vital  in  our 
folk-song  has  come  from  the  negro  slaves  in 
the  South,  partly  because  those  slaves  lived 
in  the  period  of  emotional,  intellectual,  and 
social  development  which  produces  folk-song, 
partly  because  they  lived  a  life  that  prompted 
utterance  in  song,  and  partly  because  the  ne- 
groes as  a  race  are  musical  by  nature.  Being 
musical  and  living  a  life  that  had  in  it  ro- 
mantic elements  of  pleasure  as  well  as  suffer- 
ing, they  gave  expression  to  those  elements 
in  songs  which  reflect  their  original  nature 
as  modified  by  their  American  environment. 
Dr.  Dvorak,  to  whom  music  was  a  language, 
was  able  quickly  to  discern  the  characteristics 
of  the  new  idiom  and  to  recognize  its  avail- 
ability and  value.'  " 

— ^«^ 

JOHN  BARRYMORE'S  HAMLET. 

A  great  Hamlet,  we  venture  to  say,  is  Mr. 
Barrymore's  Hamlet,  the  least  theatrical,  the 
most  eager,  and  we  think  the  most  interesting, 
the  best  looking,  the  most  intelligent  and  the 
least  objectionable  of  the  series,  says  Percy 
Hammond  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  We 
suspected  that  Mr.  Hopkins'  stage  manage- 
ment was  a  bit  precious  in,  for  example,  the 
Players'  production  of  "The  Murder  of  Gon- 
zago,"  so  quietly  were  its  melodramatic  possi- 
bilities demonstrated.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  Mr.  EarrA-more  has  wished  to  play  Ham- 
let ;  that  Mr.  Hopkins  has  encouraged  him  in 
so  doing ;  and  that  the  result  is  as  excellent 
as  it  is.  No  one  can  say,  we  think,  that  Mr. 
Earrj-more's  Hamlet  is  not  the  most  effective 
of  its  generation. 

It  has  been  said  of  those  who  play  Hamlet 
that  though  they  be  as  chaste  as  ice  and  as 
pure  as  snow  in  their  impersonations,  they 
shall  not  escape  calumny.  Sir  Henry  Irving 
was  indicted  as  a  snorting  prince  who  honked 
the  role  like  an  elderly  goose.  Mr.  Mantell  is 
accused  of  being  a  bourgeois  drum  major, 
beating  pentametric  time  to  Shakespearean  so- 
norities. Mr.  Sothern,  according  to  Mr.  Win- 
ter, is  without  tragic  power,  "incurably  de- 
ficient in  imagination  and  the  glamour  of 
genius,    undistinguished    and    ordinary."      Sir 
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Herbert  Tree  lisped  and  was  fussy.  Wilson 
Barrett  was  a  smug  vestr>'man  in  a  frock 
coat. 

Edwin  Booth's  Hamlet  was  pooh-poohed  by 
the  British  as  one  which  said  "haff  a  yeer" 
and  other  nasal  transatlantic  grotesqueries  of 
pronunciation.  Walter  Hampden  let  in  too 
much  fresh  air ;  Walker  Whiteside  not 
enough  ;  Forbes  Robertson  was  but  a  melodi- 
ous precentor,  uninspired  and  lacking  the  pre- 
dominance of  a  great  personality.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  was  an  epicene  hybrid,  a  dapper, 
shrill-voiced  shrew — reeking  of  the  boule- 
vards. Hamlet,  according  to  great  authori- 
ties, did  not  exist  for  Bandman,  Salvini,  Fech- 
ter,  Novelli,  Rossi,  Sonnenthal  and  Mounet- 
Sully.  None  of  them  knew  or  cared  whether 
Hamlet  was  mad  or  merely  foolish  ;  whether 
he  was  fat  or  faint  and  scant  of  breath. 

Mr.  Barrj-more's  performance  erases  from 
our  vague  memory  all  our  many  impressions 
of  Hamlet  since  Forbes-Robertson's  and  in- 
cluding our  own.  It  was  his  successful  en- 
deavor to  be  Hamlet,  and  not  an  actor  of 
Hamlet,  and  to  endow  every  moment  of  his  . 
presence  in  the  play  with  reality.  He  is 
simply  a  human,  sensitive,  picturesque,  un- 
happy prince,  who,  resenting  the  murder  of 
his  father  and  the  incest  of  his  mother,  sets 
out  upon  an  unskillful  errand  of  retribution. 
He  speaks  the  lines  as  if  they  were  his  own, 
not  Shakespeare's,  save,  now  and  then  (and 
here  enters  calumny),  when  his  voice  grows 
super-sweet,  almost  to  the  point  of  travesty. 
vVhere  Mr.  Barrymore  excels  as  Hamlet  is, 
we  think,  in  the  eloquence  of  his  facial  ex- 
pressions. You  will  not  soon  forget  his  awe- 
stricken  look  when  he  first  sees  the  ghost  of 
his  father,  upon  the  ramparts  at  Elsinore. 
There,  we  suspect,  is  a  stupendous  achieve- 
ment in  pantomime. 

Other  Hamlets,  including  that  of  Shake- 
speare, may  have  seemed  to  you  to  be  a  little 
bloodthirsty.  If  our  count  is  accurate  this 
sweet  prince  puts  six  or  more  notches  on  his 
sabre  between  the  beginning  and  the  ending 
of  the  tragedy — Polonius.  Laertes,  Rosen- 
crantz,  Guildenstern,  Ophelia,  King  Claudion 
and,  perhaps,  his  queen  mother.  Yet  so  subtle 
are  Shakespeare  and  Mr.  Barrj'more  in  their 
perplexing  collaboration,  that  we  lament  the 
passing  of  the  noble  Scandinavian,  and  shed 
tears  as  he  observes  in  the  moment  of  his 
dissolution  that  "the  rest  is  silence." 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

One  of  the  sequels  of  war  ia  the  vulgariza- 
tion of  society  by  the  inroads  of  the  nouveau 
riche.     It  matters  not  how  delicate,   how   re- 
fined,   how   beautiful,    how    cultured,    how    in- 
vested wnth  the  sanctities  the  upper  strata  of 
life  may  be,  the  inroads  occur,  the  vulgariza- 
tion   follows.      We    said    it    matters    not — in 
reality  it  matters  much ;  for  the  more  delicate 
and  beautiful   culture   may   have  become,   the 
less   able   it   appears  to    defend   itself   against 
attacks    from    without,    which    have    been    in 
truth  assisted  by  the  weakening  processes  of 
sacrifices    within.      The   rich    war    contractor, 
his   family   lit   up   with    four-karat   diamonds, 
encoimters   the   less   resistance   from   the   hu- 
man orchids  mthin  the  charmed  conservatory, 
who,  by  reason  of  long  removal  from  the  an- 
cestral sources  of  supply,  and  of  the  assump- 
tion of  the  unselfish  role  required  by  the  prin- 
ciple  noblesse    oblige,   have   weakened   at   the 
bank,   encumbered  their  old  estates,  and  have 
to  look  with  tolerance  on  the  efforts  of  money 
to   "marry  in."     In   England  the  process  has 
been    accelerated,  began    in    fact    before    the 
war,    by    the    policies    of    Lloyd    George    in 
taxing   hereditary    wealth    until   its   back   was 
broken,    and    in    swelling    coalition    campaign 
funds  by  a  wholesale  scatteration  of  new  peer- 
ages ;     to     a    previously'     unheard-of     extent. 
Hence  we  find  in  that  country  today  a  pro- 
gressive   enfeeblement    of    the    old    nobility, 
manifesting  itself  not   merely   in   the   sale  of 
great  estates  whose  owners  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  keep  them  up,  but  latterly  in  the  more 
distressing   phenomenon   of   ladies    of   culture 
and    former    wealth    actually    going    out    to 
ser\-ice  in  houses   which  they  never  of  their 
own  choice  would  have  entered.     It  is  said 
that   women    of   title    have    been    forced    into 
such   service,  which  they  render  with  aristo- 
cratic graciousness,  leaving  their  titles  at  the 
door,  like  umbrellas,  for  fear  of  embarrassing 
their  new   employers.      Sad   times   for  society 
in  old  England !     But  old  England  will  have 
to  get  used  to  it.     After  all,  it  has  happened 
before,  and  the  oldest  peerage  is  not  so  very- 
old.      The    descendants    of    the    present    war 
contractors  will  have  to  take  their  turn. 


In  respect  to  our  ow-n  dollar  nobility,  it  did 
not  suffer  as  the  nobilit>'  of  England  has. 
The  dollars  came  our  way  and  stayed  here. 
Yet  war  contracts  have  bred  the  usual  post- 
war crop  of  "new  people,"  and  perhaps  some 
distresses  among  the  former  higher-ups  is  re- 
flected in  a  lessening  marriage  rate.  Any- 
how-, the  Social  Register,  officially  "out"  in 
New  York  about  the  middle  of  this  month, 
has  occasion  to  note  a  falling  off  in  trips  to 
the  altar  by  pairs  of  the  younger  society  set. 
Among  the  society  folk  of  the  chief  social 
centres  of  the  countrjf  there  were  only  796 
marriages  last  year,  against  S71  for  the  year 
before.  We  are  speaking  now  of  marriages 
that  count  socially.  Of  course,  commonplace 
persons,  with  small  bank  accounts  or  none, 
clerks,  stenographers,  bricklayers,  small  prop- 
erty-owners, shopkeepers  and  the  like,  con- 
tinue to  trip  gayly  to  the  preacher  or  the 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  even  take  tugboats 
and  have  the  skipper  splice  them  beyond  the 
Volstead  line ;  but  who  counts  them  ?  In 
what  Social  Register  do  you  see  them  regis- 
tered,  or  what  stud   book  keeps   account   of 
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their  progeny  ?  Except  that  large  but  seldom 
read  one,  the  United  States  Census?  They 
are  merely  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
mainly  interesting  to  themselves.  Sometimes 
one  paddles  with  golden  fins  into  the  upper 
waters,  and  actually  contributes  to  the  life 
of  the  iridescent  organisms  floating  there,  but 
it  occurs  too  rarely  to  be  considered  an  in- 
fluence. One  such  who  arrived  several  years 
ago,  too  much  the  lady  ever  to  seek  to  con- 
ceal her  lowb'  American  origin,  now  obser\es 
with  alarm  the  threatened  invasions  of  the 
newly-wealthy  and  more  lately-arriving  than 
herself.  She  has  issued,  anonymously,  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "The  Log  Cabin  Lady,"  to  be 
sold  for  charity.  In  speaking  of  her  return 
to  her  countr}'  from  war-torn  and  peace-dis- 
tracted Europe  she  says :  *'I  saw  more  show 
of  wealth,  more  carelessness,  more  reckless 
morals  than  ever  before,  and,  horrible  to  con- 
template, springing  up  in  the  Kew  World  the 
narrow  social  standards  which  war  had  torn 
from  the  Old.  Ever>^vhere  was  the  blatant 
show  of  new  wealth.  New  money  always  glit- 
ters. I  saw  it  in  cars  with  aluminum  hoods 
and  gold  fittings,  diamonds  big  as  birds'  eggs, 
ermine  coats  in  the  daytime — jeweled  heels 
at  night."  There  you  have  it ;  new  money 
always  glitters.  And  there  is  something  in 
the  glitter  that  hurts  the  eyes  of  the  owners 
of  ilie  old. 


And  there  is  so  pathetically  little  these 
wearers  of  jeweled  heels  and  birds'-egg  dia- 
monds can  do  to  get  action  out  of  their  glit- 
tering new  cash.  They  have  flocked  to  New 
York,  not  to  be  helpful  to  anrthing  in  any 
way,  but  to  buy  what  New  York  has  to  sell 
them.  Once  there,  they  find  things  rather 
hollow.  As  far  as  they  can  yet  enter  into 
New  York  life  it  is  mainly  empty  corridors 
that  echo  to  the  tread  of  those  jeweled  heels. 
The  wonders  are  less  wonderful,  the  pace  is 
slower,  the  vice  less  vicious  than  they  im- 
agined it,  and  10  o'clock  brings  yawns.  They 
sit  about  cafes  and  cabarets  and  "roofs,"  until 
the  backs  and  legs  all  look  alike,  waiting  for 
something  to  happen,  and  the  only  really 
big  thing  that  happens  is  the  bill  the 
waiter  presents.  Night  after  night  there  is 
the  endless,  and  almost  fruitless,  search  for 
pleasure,  for  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  it 
in  one  gob.  The  money  is  a  disappoint- 
ment; it  will  buy  only  so  much,  and  beyond 
that  it  gets  nothing  but  the  Dead  Sea  apples 
of  satietj'.  It  has  been  discovered  that  no 
one  can  eat  more  than  one  steak  at  a  time, 
or  sleep  in  more  than  one  bed ;  although  a 
scion  of  a  San  Francisco  family  did  succeed 
in  riding  home  in  two  hacks  at  once — but 
that  was  in  San  Francisco,  and  he  was  ver\- 
drunk.  In  New  York  of  today  the  jaded  rich 
supply  about  all  the  real  action,  rushing  about 
from  one  show  to  another,  from  the  newest 
musical    comedy    to    the    latest    dance    club. 
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thence  to  the  latest  poor  food  restaurant, 
paying  absurd  prices  to  head  waiters  for  tables 
up  front — and  never  think  the  head  waiter 
will  leave  you  until  he  gets  it,  either ;  what 
is  he  a  head  waiter  for? — and  finding  always 
the  same  old  line  of  staled  amusement  and 
worn-out  shock.  Observers  fijid  it  pitiful  to 
see  how  in  the  gilded  palaces  of  sin  these 
sensation  hunters  sit  waiting,  waiting  for  the 
sin  to  break  out.  And  nothing  doing,  even  in 
the  sin  line,  not  a  new  device  in  dissipation, 
not  a  fresh  thrill,  hardly  a  homicide  any  more 
except  among  the  bootlegging  gangs  on  the 
lower  East  Side.  They  even  took  to  eating 
queerly,  and  staid  Middle  Westerners  who 
really  preferred  cucumbers  to  alligator  pears, 
and  pie  to  ravioli,  took  to  chop  suey.  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  native  Chinese  nutriment. 
Of  late,  however,  even  chop  suey  has  ceased 
to  charm  and  the  soul-wear;-  have  been_  doing 
cabbage  soup  as  they  have  it  in  Russia.  They 
would  complain  bitterly  if  they  were  in  Russia 
and  had  to  eat  it ;  but  in  New  York  it  sup- 
plies some  inner  w^ant. 


It  is  becoming  the  thing  for  societj-  to  shed 
the  warm  and  life-giving  rays  of  its  patronage 
on  opening  nights  at  the  vaudeville  theatres. 
Charles  Dillingham  opened  his  new  winter 
show  at  the  Hippodrome  lately,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  had  in  her  box  Lord  and  Lady  Mount- 
batten,  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  also 
of  Doug  and  Mary  and  Charlie  Chaplin.  In 
Mrs.  Biddle  Duke's  party  was  Miss  Cathleen 
Vanderbilt.  debutante  daughter  of  Reginald 
Vanderbilt,  and  the  latest  member  of  the 
family  to  come  out.  This  maj'  be  regarded  as 
some  triumph  for  the  Hippodrome,  which, 
during  the  balance  of  the  season,  will  probably 
enjoy  the  patronage  of  the  same  old  folks 
from  Yonkers,  Albany,  Utica  and  SjTacuse. 
The  last  two  names  recall  the  stoo'  of 
the  ham  actors  that  were  pla\'ing  Damon 
and  Pi-thias  in  the  last  town.  One  gave  the 
line,  "Now  hath  all  public  virtue  departed 
from  Syracuse,"  or  something  to  that  effect 
— whereat  a  farmer  in  the  back  seat  responded 
in  nasal  tones,  "Ther  aint  so  darned  much 
virtue  left  in  Utica,  neither,  these  days." 
Well,  he  will  be  at  the  Hippodrome  show 
when  Cathleen  Vanderbilt  and  Lord  and  Lady 
Mountbatten  are  looking  for  thrills  elsewhere. 
The  Sixth  Avenue  house  can  accommodate  a 
good  part  of  "up-state."  And.  of  course,  all 
societ>'  wants  is  the  first  night  so  it  can  spring 
the  jokes  while  they  are  new. 


atre  parties,  have  begun  in  earnest,  and  for 
those  on  the  inside  the  season  promises  to  be 
mildly  entertaining.  For  those  on  the  fringe 
the  season  never  is  very  agreeable.  But  they 
live  is  hopes.  And  there  is  always  the  Hip- 
podrome. 


The  first  debutante  of  the  New  York  season 
to  become  engaged  is  said  to  be  Miss  Sarah 
S.  Thompson,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Edgar  S. 
Thompson  of  449  Park  Avenue.  She  will 
marn.'  Mr.  George  Learj*,  Jr.,  only  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lean.-  of  1052  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Southampton,  Long  Island.  The  engagement 
was  announced  at  a  luncheon  given  at 
Shern,''s.  Dances,  dinners,  luncheons,  recep- 
tions and  similar  diversions  of  the  smart  set, 
interspersed    with    the    usual    number    of    the- 


W^hy  Are  Men  Milliners  ? 

The  circumstance  has  often  been  commented' 
upon  that  fashions  in  women's  dress  are  all 
designed  by  men,  who  not  only  manufacture 
the  fabrics,  but  prescribe  the  colors  and! 
styles.  The  reason  has  been  set  forth  by  am 
English  merchant,  who  was  taken  to  task  by 
women   for  eraplo>nng  only  men  as  designers. 

"In  the  delineation  of  new  models,"  he  said,, 
"occasionally  a  woman's  opinion  is  valuable- 
to  me,  but  in  general  I  prefer  relying  on  the 
judgment  of  men.  When  I  show  ray  wife  the. 
latest  sketches  she  gives  her  opinion  from  an 
entirely  personal  viewpoint,  and  so  usually  alll 
women  do.  The  ladies  usually  are  pleased! 
with  the  colors  and  designs  which  they  think 
would  be  becoming  to  themselves. 

"A  woman  who  is  slender  and  dark  wilB 
never  consider  the  needs  of  another  who  is 
corpulent  and  blonde.  The  men  are  the  more 
impartial  judges.  They  express  an  unbiased 
opinion  on  the  beauty  of  a  pattern  and  its 
commercial  probabilities,  for  they  are  not  in- 
fluenced by  personal  motives.  However  more 
they  may  love  brunettes  than  blondes,  they 
will  never  let  themselves  be  influenced  in  de- 
signing fashions." 

««»- 

Dressing  Women. 

"Only  a  man  knows  how  to  dress  a  woman, 
The  feminine  dressmaker  loses  herself  in  de- 
tails and  will  neglect  the  main  lines.  The 
couturier  dominates  over  details  and  preser\'es 
the  essentials  of  the  silhouette."  We  leave  to- 
Paul  Poiret  the  responsibility  for  these  dan- 
gerous words,  says  Pierre  de  Lanux  in  Arts- 
and  Decoration.  All  his  hostility-,  his  aggres- 
siveness, he  directs  against  bad  taste,  or 
rather  indifference  to  taste  ;  against  those  who 
ignore  the  art  of  making  their  surroundings 
beautiful. 

As  a  couturier  he  became  famous  a  few- 
years  before  the  w^ar,  although  as  far  back  as 
1904  he  had  been  one  of  the  initiators  of  the 
"Greek"  shapes  then  adopted  by  the  hardy 
few.  He  was  foremost  in  the  movement  that 
freed  women's  silhouettes  from  high  collars, 
stiff  corsets,  and  such  tyrannies.  After  the 
period  of  the  "jupe  entravce,"  he  launched 
the  "jupe-collettc,"  which  provoked  indigna- 
tion and  amusing  controversies,  and  which 
was  a  forerunner  of  the  knickers  that  ap- 
peared last  year  on  Fifth  Avenue. 


The  development  of  heraldry'  followed  that 
of  armor,  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Its 
original  purpose  was  to  distinguish  a  knight, 
so  that  his  men  might  know  him  in  the  field. 
The  distortions  of  the  animal  forms  depicted 
were  largely  to  make  them  more  readily  recog- 
nized at  a  distance. 


Fine  engineering  in  the  New 
Peerless  does  not  stop  with 
major  accomplishments.  It  ex- 
tends itself  to  details  which  are 
sometimes  neglected,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  extra  large  di- 
ameter of  the  spring  shackle 
bolts.  This  lai^er  size  reduces 
wear,  of  course;  and  when  fi- 
nally adjustments  are  necessary 
they  are  readily  made  without 
removing  any  of  the  part& 
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STORYETTES. 
Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


On  a  beach  one  summer  day  a  half-dozen 
girls  in  red  one-piece  bathing  suits  were  play- 
ing ball.  There  were  some  cows  in  a  near- 
by meadow,  and  after  a  bit  the  farm  hand 
who  was  in  charge  of  them  went  up  to  his 
boss  and  complained :  "Say,  boss,  them  gals  is 
a-scarin'  my  cows."  "Ah,  Jethro,"  said  the 
old  farmer  with  a  sigh,  "times  is  changed  since 
I  was  young.  In  them  days  it  was  the  cows 
wot  scared  the  gals." 


A  widow  with  a  four-year-old  son  had  re- 
married, and  shortly  after  the  event  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  family  to  move  again 
to  another  part  of  the  city.  The  youngster, 
who  had  been  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
existing  and  still  novel  household,  did  not, 
take  kindly  to  another  move.  Among  many 
objections  to  the  plan  was,  "And  I  suppose 
we'll  have  to  change  our  name  again  when  we 
move  into  that  house." 


Sir  Arthur  Pinero  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  careful  producers.  On 
one  occasion  he  expostulated  with  an  actor 
for  speaking  a  certain  line  in  a  pedantic 
fashion.  "I  always  spoke  the  line  that  way," 
said  the  actor,  with  dignity,  "and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so."  "My  dear  sir,"  was  Pmero  s 
caustic  retort,  "by  all  means  speak  the  line  as 
you  will.  I  would  be  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  deprive  you  of  one  of  your  laughs." 

A  teacher  in  a  grade  school  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  instructions  on  the  board  for 
the  janitor.  And  it  frequently  happened  that 
the  work  of  the  students  at  the  board  was  not 
erased.  One  day  a  youngster  used  the  space 
where  the  janitor  was  accustomed  to  look  for 
orders,  and  when  the  janitor  arrived  he  read, 
"Find  the  lowest  common  denominator."  He 
glared  hopelessly  at  the  board.  "Lawd,  I've 
been  looking  for  that  thing  ever  since  working 
at  this  place  and  I've  never  found  it  yet." 

Captain  Hambelton  of  the  White  Star  liner 
Olympic  has  a  dog  named  Cicero  of  which  he 
is  fond.  His  affection  has  betrayed  him  into 
this  statement:  "You  must  understand  that 
Cicero  and  I  are  great  chums.  My  wife  does 
not  like  the  dog.  They  barely  speak  to  each 
other  when  I  am  away.  One  day  Mrs.  Ham- 
belton went  to  the  country  and  did  not  leave 
any  bones  for  Cicero.  When  she  returned  the 
next  afternoon  there  was  a  small  bunch  of 
wild  forget-me-nots  lying  on  the  doorstep." 

A  Youngstown  man  recently  applied  for 
settlement  of  a  claim  for  fire  insurance,  and 
in  response  to  the  agent's  queries  explained 
that  it  was  a  door  and  the  damages  amounted 
to  about  five  dollars.  "When  did  the  fire 
happen?"  asked  the  agent,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  the  answer  came,  "About 
thirty  years  ago."  "What  ?  Thirty  years  ago 
and  you  have  waited  all  these  years  to  report 
it?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Well,  why  in  blazes  report 
it  now?"  "Well,  sir,"  said  the  Youngstown 
man,  "the  women  folks  at  my  house  have 
never  given  me  a  moment's  peace  since  that 
durn  door  was  burned  and  I  just  couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer." 

Here  is  a  story  about  the  Kaiser  in 
the  reminiscences  of  Lady  Susan  Townley; 
"What,"  I  said,  looking  at  the  Berlin  Victory 
Column,  "does  that  ugly  stout  lady  repre- 
sent?" "Ugly?  Stout?"  the  Kaiser  gasped. 
"Why  that  is  my  Victory  1  She  represents 
our  great  triumph  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war."  "Well,"  I  remarked,  "I  think  she's 
rather  improper.  You  should  let  down  her 
frock."  He  roared  with  laughter,  nor  did  he 
forget  my  poor  little  joke,  for  when  years 
afterwards  my  brother  went  to  Berlin  he  said 
to  him,  "Tell  Lady  Susan  my  Victory  is  now 
in  the  fashion."  This  being  an  allusion  to 
the  short  skirts  by  that  time  in  vogue. 


her  in  the  following  manner  for  some  neglect 
of  duty :  "Y'ou  sho  is  one  no  'count  nigger," 
she  said.  "Shifless,  dat's  what  you  is ;  shifless 
an'  onery.  Lazy  is  what  you  is,  nothin'  else 
but.  You  is  jus'  zackly  like  your  pa.  I  sut- 
tinly  is  glad  I  didn't  marry  dat  nigger.  I 
never  had  no  use  for  him  nohow." 


Y'oung  Briefless  had  finished  the  defense  of 
his  first  case,  a  mighty  hopeless  one.  His 
client  had  stolen  the  hams,  and  they  had  found 
them  in  his  bureau  drawer.  Lawyer  Briefless, 
tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  wound  up  his 
final  speech  for  the  defense  with  these 
passionate  words :  "Gentlemen,  out  in  the  j 
country,  many  miles  from  here,  there  stands  I 
a  rose-embowered  cottage.  An  aged  couple 
dwell  therein  with  their  only  daughter,  a  frail, 
anemic  girl.  The  graybeard  holds  an  evening 
paper  in  his  trembling  hand.  The  white-haired 
woman  at  his  side  weeps.  The  girl  wipes  her 
moist  lids  furtively  with  a  thin,  transparent 
hand.  That  pathetic  group,  gentlemen,  waits 
with  bated  breath  for  your  verdict.  Acquit 
the  accused,  and  they  will  be  transported  to 
the  seventh  heaven.  Convict  him,  and  despair- 
will  overwhelm  them.  For.  gentlemen — need 
I  say  it  ? — the  old  man  is  my  father,  the  dear 
old  lady  is  my  mother,  and  the  frail  girl  weep- 
ing by  the  fire  is  my  adoring  only  sister." 


the  rest  of  the  floor  for  her  daughter.  Finally 
the  ex-resident  of  Richmond  received  the  fol- 
lowing note:  "Mrs.  Reggie  de  Vaux,  of 
Philadelphia,  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr. 
John  Smith,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  re- 
quests that  he  kindly  give  up  his  room  on  the 
first  floor,  since  it  is  adjacent  to  Mrs.  de 
Vaux's  suite  and  she  would  like  to  have  it  for 
her  daughter."  In  answer  Mrs.  de  Vaux  re- 
ceived the  following :  "Mr.  John  Smith,  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  presents  his  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Reggie  de  Vaux  of  Philadelphia,  and 
desires  to  know  if  her  daughter  drinks."  Mrs. 
de  Vaux  indignantly  wrote  back :  "Mrs. 
Reggie  de  Vaux,  of  Philadelphia,  again  pre- 
sents her  compliments  to  Mr.  John  Smith,  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  and  desires  to  state  em- 
phatically that  her  daughter  does  not  drink." 
Which  called  forth  the  unanswerable  ulti- 
matum from  Mr.  Smith :  "Mr.  John  Smith, 
of  Richmond,  Virginia,  again  presents  his 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Regie  de  Vaux,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  desires  to  state  that,  since  her 
daughter  does  not  drink,  it  is  easier  for  her 
to  go  up  to  the  second  floor  than  Mr.  Smith, 
who  does." 


THE  MERRY  MUSK. 

She  Used  To. 
She  used  to  let  me  hold  her  hand 
She  used  to  treat  ine  something  grand 
She  used  to  let  mc  see  her  home 
She  used  to  make  dates  o'er  the  phone 
She  used  to  let  me  steal  a  kiss 
She  used  to  fill  my  heart  with  bliss 
She  used  to  like  me.     It  was  I 
She  used  to  bait  the  other  guy. 

— Michigan  Gargoyle. 


At  Beauty's  Shrine. 

A  Dresden  China  loveliness  she  wears 

I  e'en  might  say  she's  fairer  than  the  day. 
Perchance  you'll  wonder  if  the  gay  street  stares- 
Well,    I   should   say! 

To  praise  her  beauty  words  I'll  never  spare, 

I  keep  the  pharmacy  across  the  way. 
And   do   I   sell  the   goods  that   make  her   fair? 
Well,    I    should    say  I 

— Thomas  /.  Murray  in  Judge. 


The  average  Englishman  writes  eighty-four 
letters  a  year,  the  average  American  a  hun- 
dred and  twelve. 


A  prominent  citizen  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, whose  addiction  to  the  cup  that  cheers 
drove  him  abroad  with  the  first  onslaught  of 
prohibition,  was  enjoying  all  the  liberty  of 
inebriation  in  a  small  out-of-the-way  inn  in 
a  Swiss  village.  He  occupied  the  choice  room 
on  the  first  floor — a  room  that  was  very  much 
desired  by  a  prominent  social  matron  who  had 


Ornamentals,  fruit  Trees, 
Vines  and  Field  grown  roses 

open  Daily  and  Sunday  to  'vidiors  and  purchasers 
GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres. 

California  Nursery  Company 

{Founded  in  lS6j  by  John  Rock) 
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How  We  Overcame 

the  cause  of  motor  oils 
breaking  do  'n  rapidly  under  engine  heat 


Rob  Wagner,  the  movie  expert,  said  in  an 
interview  in  New  York:  "I  approve  of  the 
film  censor  so  long  as  he  or  she  isn't  over- 
censorious — so  long  as  he  or  she  doesn't  sus- 
pect evil  where  evil  doesn't  exist.  Two  busi- 
ness men  from  the  provinces  dined  one  even- 
ing in  a  pink-lit  Italian  restaurant.  After  he 
had  brought  their  cheese  the  waiter  said  to 
them:  'A  couple  o'  nice  demi-tasses,  gents?' 
The  two  business  men  looked  horror-struck, 
and  the  older  said  sternly:  'No,  sir;  cer- 
tainly not,  sir.  We're  expecting  our  wives 
at  any  moment,  and  what  would  they  say  if 
they  saw  us  sitting  here  with  a  couple  of 
demi-tasses?  By  gosh,  young  fellow,  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  disorderly  house,  and  for  two 
pins  I'd  have  you  pinched.'  " 


The  problems  of  marriage  and  divorce  that 
beset  most  of  us  have  little  terror  for  a  cer- 
tain class  of  Southern  negro.  A  middle-aged 
negress  who  was  employed  as  a  cook  in  a 
family  in  Wilmington,  South  Carolina,  had 
succeeded  in  getting  her  sixteen-year-old 
daughter  into  the  same  household  as  house- 
maid.    One  day  she  was  overheard  berating 


r\ESTRUCTIVE  "Sulpho"  compounds  are  the 
cause  of  motor  oils  breaking  down  rapidly 
under  engine  heat.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  lost  through  tht  presence  of 
these  unnecessary  properties  in  oils. 

Cycol  will  save  engine  owners  this  tremendous 
amount  of  money  lost  through  wasted  oil,  wasted 
fuel,  preventable  .epairs,  because  it  is  free  from 
destructive  "sulpho"  compounds.  These  have  been 
removed  by  the  new  Hexeon  Process  used  ex- 
clusively by  u«. 

ASSOCIATED 


Wher  oil    contains    destructive    "sulpho" 

comp  .  breaks  down  rapidly  under  engine 

heat.,  itricating  value  becomes  quickly  im- 

paire  .  I'he  oil  film  is  broken  and  serious  damage 
may  result 

Have  your  crank  case  thoroughly  flushed — not 
with  kerosene.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  Cycol 
as  shown  on  the  Cycol  Recommendation  Chart. 
Use  Associated  Gasoline.  Then  notice  the  im- 
proved performance  of  your  motor. 

OIL  COMPAWY 


I  IAN  Francisco: 


MOTOIL  OIL 

FREE  FROM  DESTRUCTIVE  "SULPHO'CXDMPOUNDS 
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PERSONAL. 

Social  Notes. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Miss 
Marv  Caldwell  Sloane,  daughter  of  Judge  Rxi^ard 
E.  Sloane,  to  Mr.  Blake  C.  Wilbur,  son  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.    Ray  Lyman  Wilbur.     - 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Miss 
Lillian  Hopkins,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Shenvood  Hop- 
kins and  the  late  Mr.  Shcr%vood  Hopkins,  to  Mr. 
Edward    Bates    Pond.  ■     i      „, 

Miss  Edna  Taylor  will  give  a  dinner  in  honor 
of  Aliss  Leonora  .•krmsby  on  January  5th,  preceding 
the  ball  which  Mrs.  Edgar  F.  Preston  will  give 
on  that  date  at  the  St.  Francis  for  her  two  grand- 
daughters. Miss  Frances  Ames  and  Miss  Josephine 

mS' Josephine  and  Miss  Edith  Grant,  daughters 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  will  give  a  din- 
ner and  dance  on  January  4th  at  their  home  in 
Burlingame. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  gave  a  dinner  at 
their  home  in  Burlingame  on  Saturday  'as'.  P'^' 
ceding  the  dance  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford 
Weatherwa-T  gave  in  Burlingame  on  that  evening. 
The  guests  were  the  friends  of  their  daughters. 
Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Eleanor  Martin. 

Mrs  Gravson  Dutton  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Frank  W.  Fuller,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
abroad.  ^,  .    ,, 

Mr  and  Mrs.  .Arthur  Maxwell  Sharp  gaye  a  ball 
last  Friday  evening  at  the  St.  Francis,  introducing 
to  society  their  daughter.  Miss  .^^drienne  Sharp. 

The  members  of  the  Junior  League,  who  gave 
so  successful  a  peformance  at  the  Plaza  Theatre 
for  the  benefit  of  the  charities  carried  on  by  the 
league,  gave  several  numbers  from  "Flappers  Fads 


Flowers  telegraphed  to  distant 
cities. 

American  Beauty  Roses 

exclusit'tly  at 
FLORISTS         JOSEPH'S 

FhoM  SiittCT423  233  Grant  Ave. 


and  Fancies"  on  Sunday  last  at  the  University  of 
California  Hospital.  The  same  numbers  will  be 
given    on  Friday  night  at   the   Seaman's  Insutute. 

Preceding  the  dance  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Maxwell  Sharp  on  Friday  evening,  Mrs._  Edgar 
F.  Preston  gave  a  dinner  at  her  home  for  the 
young  debutantes  of  the  winter.  Miss  Sharp  was 
the  guest  of  honor. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Van  Coenen  Torchiana,  wife  of  the 
consul-general  of  Holland,  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon given  at  her  home  on  Scott  Street  in  honor  of 
Mme.  de  Graeff,  wife  of  the  new  minister  from 
Holland  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin,  who  have  re- 
cently returned  from  the  East,  gave  a  dinner  at 
their  home  on  Broadway  last  Friday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Moore  are  giving  a 
ball  on  December  29th  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
for  the  debut  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Mary  Bernice 
Moore. 

Miss  Virginia  Hanna  will  be  hostess  at  a  dinner 
given  in  honor  of  Miss  Mary  Eernice  Moore,  pre- 
ceding the  ball  given  by  Miss  Moore's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Moore. 

Mrs.  John  G.  button  will  give  a  dinner-dance 
at  the  San  Francisco  Golf  and  Country  Qub  early 
in  January  in  honor  of  Miss  Adrienne  Sharp, 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Fuller  will  give  a  luncheon  on 
January  6th  in  honor  of  Mrs.  T.  Danforth  Board- 
man,  who  is  going  to  Europe. 

A  Christmas  luncheon  was  given  last  week  at 
the  Town  and  Countrty  Club. 

Mrs.  Envin  Edmund  Richter  gave  a  tea  last 
week  at  her  home  on  Jones  Street. 

Preceding  the  ball  given  for  Miss  Adrienne 
Sharp,  Miss  Mar>'  Eernice  Moore  entertained  at 
dinner  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hendrickson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dean  Dillman,  Miss  Mar>-  Julia  Crocker,  Miss 
Franceses  Deering,  Mr.  Oliver  Lj-man.  Mr.  Ear- 
roll  McNear  and  Mr.  Merrill  Morshead. 

The  Players  Club  held  their  Christmas  Jinks  on 
Wednesday  evening.  The  affair  was  given  at  the 
theatre  on  Bush  Street  and  the  guests  were  in 
costume. 

There  will  be  a  vaudeville  performance  given 
in  January  at  the  Burlingame  Country-  Club  for 
the  benefit  of  the  San  Mateo  Preventorium. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifiord  M.  Weatherwax  gave  a 
Pierrot  and  Pierrette  ball  on  Saturday  last  at  the 
Burlingame  Countr>-  Club.     A  number  of  dinners 


preceded  the  ball.  Among  the  hosts  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walker  Salisbury.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  and 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Corbet   Moody. 

Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Helene  de  Latour,  gave  a  luncheon  at  their  home 
on  Thursday,  December  21st,  when  the  engagement 
of  Miss  Li'lian  Hopkins  to  Mr.  Edward  Bates 
Pond  was  announced. 

The  Choral  Society,  organized  by  Mrs.  Harry 
Horsley  Scott  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Albert  Elkus, 
gave  a  concert  at  the  Girls'  Recreation  and  Home 
Club  last  week. 

A  luncheon  was  recently  given  at  the  Woman's 
Athletic  Club  by  Mrs.  Curl,  wife  of  Captain  Holton 
C.  Curl  of  the  Medical  Corps.  U.  S.  N. 

Lieutenant-Commander  and  Mrs.  Myron  Baker, 
who  have  been  at  Mare  Island  for  several  years, 
are     leaving     California.       Dr.     Baker     has     been 


ordered  to  duty  aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Loewen  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Loewen,  who  are  living  at  the  Fairmont, 
were  hosts  on  several  occasions  in  honor  of  their 
relatives.  Sir  Frank  Barnard  and  Lady  Barnard 
of    Victoria,    B.    C. 

The  Christmas  luncheon  of  the  Town  and 
Country  Club  took  place  last  week. 

The  Christmas  dance  of  the  Friday  Evening  As- 
sembly took  place  last  Saturday  night  at  Century 
Hall.      The    patronesses    who    received    were    Mrs. 
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Tickets  on  Sale 
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December^30,  31,  January  1 

Return  Limit— Jan.  3,  1923 

Take  advantage  of  these  low  excursion 
fares  and  spend  the  mid-winter  holi- 
days with  your  family  or  friends,  or 
plan  to  have  them  with  you. 

Our    \senls   will  gladly  giTe  yon  further  Infornintlon. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


50  Port  St 


Ferrj  Station 
Phone  Sutter  4000 


Third  St.  Station 
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Special  Winter  Rates 

Si. 50  and  up  per  day,  without  bath, 
S 10-00  weekly  rate.  g3-oo  and  up 
per  day,  with  bach.  ?i5-oo  weekly 
rate.  All  rooms  steam-heated  and 
modem  in  every  respect. 

Sunday  Dinner  $1.50 

Hotel  Rafabl  is  but  50  minut« 
from  San  Francisco  via  ferry  and 
train  or  auto.    Dehghtful,  invigora- 

San  Rafael,  Cal. 


dng  trip. 
W.  C.  JURGBNS 


THE  HILLCREST 

American  and  Eoropean  Plan 

CAUFORNIA  AND  JONES  STS. 
Phone  Franklin  3240 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  O^mfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  iportsman  can  find 

his  chosen    recreation." 
TWO     CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.    STANLEY.   Manager 
DELMOt>rrE  I  ,  CALIFORNIA 


"Travel  (iJithoutTrouble 

COOK'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

World  wide— Complete— Efficient 

Ibdasive  Tours  for  lodividaal  Travel 

arranged,  to  start  any  day  by 
any  route. 

Explanatory    circular    on    request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

(Eel    1841) 

Agents  for  the  best  lines  for  travel  by 
Land,   Water  or  Air 

128  SUTTER  STREET 

(COOK'S  BUILDING)  Phone  Kearny  3512 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  aizec; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lighta,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MANAGER 

San  Ysidro  Ranoli,  Santa  Barbara 


SERVICE 

To  Sacramento 


Observation  Cars. 

Dining   Car  Service   on   Meteor 

leaving  4:40  P.M.  ditough  lo  Chico. 

We  Carry  Baggage 

SACRAMENTO  SHORT  LINE 


Qui 


MicKest  time  across  Pacific 

f  By  ^  Maqnificent  Empress  Ships 

Empress  of  Canada  644  Feet 
Empress  *>F  Australia  sss  Feet 
Empress  of  f(ussia  590  Feet 
Empress  ^Asia 


590  Feet 


Empress  of  Canada 

644  feet  long 


Luxury,  comfort  and  speed,  ^dth  Canadian 
Pacific  hospitality,  on  Empress  liners — giants 
of  the  Pacific — sailing  regularly  from  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia.    Round  Trip,   Van- 
coaoe'r    to  Honkong,    only    $750.       10    days    to 
Japan.      14  days  to  Chioa.     1?  days  lo    Manila.     Ocer- 
land  Tour  between   Shanghai  and  Yokohama, 
via    China.    Mancharia.    Korea    and    Japan. 
3, 000  miles  for  only  $60. 


F,  Im  f^asoTt.  Gen.  A^  Pass.  Dept, 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
€75  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat 
Phone:  Sutler  1585,  or  local  steamship 


Have  you.  seen  the  LAGOA  GRAND  and  the  LAGOA 
PEQUENA — tu'O  lakes  of  marvelous  beauty,  set  like  emeralds  in 
the  Crater  facets  of  extinct  volcanoes  in  th£  AZORE  ISLANDS  T 

Only  an  incident  of  one  day's  sight  seeing  in  the  66  Days  of  Enchantment 
on  the  American  Express  l-iixury  Cruise  this  Winter  of  the 

Mauretania 
to  tAe  Mediterranean 

From  New  Yorli  February  7tk — 66  Days  of  Enchantment 
The  MAURETANIA  your  home  all  the  way       - 

Visiting  A3ores,Madeira,Cadi2,  Seville,  Gibraltar,TangieT,Algieis,Monte 

Carlo,  Nice,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome,  Athens,  Constantinople,  Palestine, 

Egypt,  Corsica,  Lisbon,  Southampton,  London  (5  days),  Cherbourg. 

Send  for  illustrated  announcement 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

Travel  Department 

Market   St.    at  2d,    ^earny  3100,   or  at  the 
Emporium,  Market  St.  near  4th,  Douglas  1 


December  30,  1922. 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


Conducting  a  Storage 

Business  Founded 

in 

1880 


Storage — Shipping 

Expert  Packing,  Protection 
and  Dispatch 


A  fully  informed  repTtentativm,  anx- 
iouM  to  givm  you  any  dtmired  informa- 
tion,  will   rmapond  to  your  phone  calL 


Phone  West  999 


Frank  W.  Fuller,  Sirs.  Samuel  Boardman,  Mrs. 
Edward  Erie  Brownell,  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes  and 
Mrs.   Danforth   Boardman. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Devereux  of  New  York,  who  has 
been  visiting  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Devereux  of  Burlingame,  recently 
gave  a  dinner  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  on 
the    occasion   of    his    hirthday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Younger  entertained  Mrs. 
Clifton  Cushing  of  Washington  at  dinner  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  last  week.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mr-  Joseph  Redding  and  Mr,  Fentress  Hill  of 
Paris. 

A  Christmas  party  for  wounded  soldiers  was 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Merill  at  their  home 
in   Burlingame  last   Saturday. 

Mr,  and  Airs.  Rem!  Schwerin  were  hosts  at  a 
dinner  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  last  Saturday 
evening,  preceding  the  hall  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Weather  wax. 

Miss  Margaret  Fuller,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  W.  Fuller,  is  giving  a  dinner-dance  in  fare- 
well to  Miss  Kate  Boardman,  who  with  her 
mother  will  leave  shortly   for  Europe 

Mrs.  Eteanoi  Martin  will  be  at  home  to  her 
friends  on  New  Year's  Day  at  her  residence  on 
Broadway. 

The  annual  Christmas  luncheon  of  the  Woman's 
Athletic  Club  was  held  last  week  in  the  clubhouse 
on    Sutter    Street. 

Airs.  William  Cathcart  Butler  will  give  a  tea 
on  January  2d  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kelly 
of  New  York,  mother  of  Mr.  Eugene  Kelly,  who 
will  be  married  to  iliss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin  on 
Januarj'  6th. 

Miss  Josephine  Grant  entertained  at  a  large 
luncheon  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  on  Sun- 
day last. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan  were  hosts  at  a 
Christmas  luncheon  at  their  home  in  Burlingame 
on   Sunday. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Miss 
Katherine  Bentley,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Irving  Bentley,  to  Mr.  Raymond  Phelps, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Willis  Phelps  of  New 
York. 

On  Christmas  Eve  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford 
Weatherwax  were  hosts  at  a  dinner  given  at  their 
home  in  Burlingame. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Captain  Frank  Harrison  ,\insworth,  U.  S.  N., 
and     Mrs.    Ainsworth     have    left    for    Washington. 

Mr.  and  -Mrs.  Clifford  Weatherwax  will  spend 
New  Year's  at   Del   ^Monte. 

Dr.  A.  C,  D.  de  Graeff.  former  minister  from 
Holland  to  Japan,  arrived  here  with  his  family 
recently  from  Japan,  and  left  very  shortly  after- 
wards   for  Washington,   where   Dr.    de   Graeff  will 
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take  up  the  duties  of  minister  from  Holland  to 
the   United   States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker,  who  have  recently 
returned  from  the  East,  have  opened  their  home  at 
Pebble    Beach    for   the    holidays. 

Miss  Alice  Requa  has  gone  south  to  spend  the 
holidays  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  John  Henry  Russell. 

Mr.  Felton  Elkins,  who  has  gone  to  New  York 
to  spend  the  winter,  has  taken  a  house  on  East 
Sixty-First   Street. 

Mrs.  Clara  Darling,  who  has  been  in  Los  Altos 
for  the  summer,  has  taken  an  apartment  at  the 
Hillcrest   for  the   winter. 

Countess  de  Limur  and  her  little  daughter, 
ilarie,   have  sailed   for  their  home  in  France. 

Mrs.  T.  Danforth  Boardman  with  her  daughter, 
Miss  Kate  Boardman,  will  leave  for  Europe  next 
month, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Clark  have  arrived 
from  New  York  and  are  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Chaplain  Maurice  Witherspoon,  (J.  S.  N.,  will 
leave  on  Saturday  for  Chicago,  his  new  post  of 
duty,  after  a  long  stay  in  San  Francisco.  Mrs. 
Witherspoon  will  join  Chaplain  Witherspoon  in 
Chicago  later. 

Sir  Frank  Barnard  and  Lady  Barnard  of  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  who  have  been  staying  at  the  Fair- 
mont, sailed  last  week  on  the  S.  S.  Fcnezuela  for 
New  York  en  route  to  Jamaica.  Sir  Frank  Bar- 
nard is  former  governor-general  of  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

ilr.  Walter  E.  Devereux  of  New  York,  who  has 
been  visiting  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Devereux,  in  Burlingame,  is  leaving 
for  Southern  California,  where  he  will  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Clinton  Cushing  of  Washington,  widow  of 
the  late  Dr.  Clinton  Cushing  of  San  Francisco,  is 
making  a  short  visit  to  San  Francisco,  and  is 
staying  at   the   Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr,  Jules  Simon,  Belgian  consul  ,and  his  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Simon,  have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  for 
the  Christmas  holidays. 

Mrs,  William  Sprouie,  accompanied  fay  her 
daughter,  iliss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin,  and  her 
daughter's  fiance,  Mr,  Eugene  Kelly  of  New  York, 
left  on  Saturday  last  to  meet  Mr,  William  Sprouie 
on  his  way  home  from  New  York,  They  spent 
Christmas   at  Truckee. 

Miss  Lydia  Hopkins,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  Europe,  will  spend  the  winter  in  San  Mateo, 

Mrs.  Cheever  Herbert  Newhall  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara is  spending  the  holidays  with  her  parents. 
Commodore  and   Mrs.  James  H.    Bull, 

Mrs,  Walter  F.  Frear,  wife  of  the  former  terri- 
torial governor  of  Hawaii,  is  spending  the  holidays 
in  San  Francisco  with  her  daughter.  Miss  Virginia 
Frear,  who  is  attending  Mills  College. 

Major  Albert  Randall,  U.  S,  M.  C,  and  Mrs. 
Randall  are  leaving  very  soon  for  the  East,  after 
living  for  several  years  at  the  Marine  Barracks, 
Mare  Island.  Major  Randall  has  been  ordered  to 
PbEladclphia. 

Mrs,  Peter  F.  Dunne  and  her  daughters,  Miss 
Margery  Dunne  and  Miss  Marion  Dunne,  will  go 
to  New  York  early  in  January.  Mrs.  Dunne  and 
Miss  Margery  Dunne  are  planning  to  sail  for  Eu- 
rope, while  Miss  Marion  Dunne,  after  a  short  visit 
in   Boston,    will    return   to    California. 

Mr.  Robert  Gay  Hooker,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  John 
Hooker,  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gay  Hooker, 
who  are  attending  Harvard  University,  have  ar- 
rived from  the  East  to  pass  the  holidays  at  their 
home  in  San  Mateo. 

Miss  Harriet  Walker,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clinton  Walker,  who  is  a  sophomore  at  Vassar, 
will  visit  the  Bermudas  during  the  holidays  as  the 
guest  of  Miss  Narcissus  Vanderlip,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Vanderlip, 

Lieutenant  William  L.  Martin,  who  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  has  received 
orders  to   report   for  duty  on  the  U,    S.   S.   Mercy. 

A  large  party  from  San  Francisco  spent  Christ- 
mas at  the  Sentinel  Hotel  in  Yosemite  Valley. 
Among  those  who  composed  the  party  were  ilr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selah 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Pond  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.    Ettore  Avenali. 

Captain  Peter  Antonovich,  U.  S.  A.,  at  present 
stationed  in  Honolulu  where  he  is  an  architect  in 
the  government  service,  is  making  a  brief  visit  to 
his  old  home  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones,  Miss  Merrill 
Jones,  and  Miss  Vail  Jones  will  pass  the  New 
Year  holidays  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Rose  Vincent  arrived  recently  from 
her  home  in  Ireland.  She  is  visiting  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  William  Bourn,  and  will  he  joined 
by  Mr.  Vincent  early  in  the  year, 

Mrs.  Edward  de  Laveaga  has  recently  returned 
from  the  East  and  will  be  established  for  the  win- 
ter in  the  house  belonging  to  Mrs.  John  J.  Valen- 
tine in  Oakland. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Welch,  who  have  been 
in    Europe,    have   returned  to    their   home   in    Bur- 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  George  -A..  Newhall  with  their  son, 
Walter  Newhall,  left  last  week  for  the  East  to 
spend  the  holidays  with  their  eldest  son,  Mr. 
George  v\-  Newhall.  Jr..  who  is  a  student  at  Yale- 
Mr.  George  Newhall  expected  to  return  home  for 
Christmas,  but  was  prevented  at  the  last  moment 
by  a  slight  illness. 


Mr,  and  Mrs.  Burke  Corbet  are  being  con- 
gratulated on  the  arrival  of  a  son,  born  to 
them  on  December  20th. 


The  Paul  Elder  Lectures. 

The  winter  calendar  of  "Events"  in  the 
Paul  Elder  Gallery,  just  ready,  discloses  a 
booking  of  variety  and  interest,  including  lec- 
tures, dramatic  readings,  and  recitals,  .\mong 
the  names  scheduled  to  appear  are  Frederick 
O'Brien,  Lieutenant  M.  JL  Witherspoon, 
Charles  G.  Norris,  Laurel  Conwell  Bias,  Ken- 
neth Saunders,  Genevieve  Taggard,  Charles 
Upson  Clark,  and  many  others  equally  impor- 
tant in  their  fields. 

The  season  will  be  opened  Saturday.  January 
6th,  at  2:30  o'clock,  by  Maslin  Hulme.  He 
will  speak  on  "Literature  and  Life."  The 
series  is  given  under  the  direction  of  Paul 
Elder. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

One  Night  There  Came  to  Ravenstone. 
One    night  there   came  to    Ravenstone 

A  ragged  man  with  quiet  eyes 
Desiring  naught  save  bread  and  cheese. 

But    he    was  curiously    wise. 

For  now  he  spake  of  government — 
And  now  he  spake  of  philosophy — 

And  now  he  stayed  all  dumb  because 
A  sudden  bird  sang  in  a  tree. 

I  think  the  earth  meant  more  to  him 
Far  more  to  him  than  met  the  eye; 

And  at  the  dark  I  saw  him  love 
The  stars  a  long  while  in  the  sky. 

And  at  the  dawning  he  had  gone 
In  tatters  on,  and  I  dare  say 

A   dandelion   in    his  coat 

For   a    gold   button   all  the    way. 
-A.   Nezrberry   Choyce   in   the  Ne-w   IVitncss. 


Tl e  Poacher 
Crisp    is  the  sweet  October  air; 
Craftily  hid  in  a  ferny  lair 
A   gipsy  lurks  for   quail   and   hare, 

As    faithless    wardens    sleep. 
Sad   red  spots  on   a   furry   pelt, 
Hanging   limp   at  a    rascal's  belt. 
Slender    paw   with    a  cruel   welt, 

Where   a   gin  has  bitten   deep. 

Rustle  of  leaves  at  a  lurcher's  tread. 
Slinking  soft  where  a  Romany  led. 
Sniffing  the  moss  where  the  grouse  has  bled. 

Scolded   by   rook  and  daw. 
Sinister  master,    sinister  hound. 
Stealthily    making   the   sinister  round 
Of    hidden   snares   on    forbidden   ground 

Br  thicket  and  heron-shaw. 

With  eye,  and  head,  and  heart  of  a  thief, 
Man  and  mongrel,   o'er  pebble  and  leaf 
Shamble  swift  for  night  is  brief, 

And   stern   is   woodland  law. 
In  the  smiling  land  each  honest  hand 
Is  an  enemy's  clenched  at  the  swarthy  band 
That  ravage  the  wood,  and  the  sod,  and  the  sanvl 

Like  the  laggard  that  hangs  in  the  haw, 

— Leon    D'Emo    I'w    Judge. 


At  Grandfather's. 
My    son,    upon    this    cunnng  stair 

Whose    balusters    are    slim    and    white, 
Your  mother  scurried  from   the  hear 

That    sometimes    follows    you    at    night. 
And    later    (though    you   do    not  care) 

She  kissed   me  here   by   candle  light. 

So    shake    the   spindles  with   your  hand 
And   pound  them  with  your  chubby  fist. 

But  I  would  have  you  understand. 
You,   with   your   eyes   of   amethyst. 

That    this   is  an    enchanted    land' 

Where  bears   have  lurked   and   lovers   kissed. 
—John    French    Wilson    in    the    Contemporary    Re- 

viezo. 


■Wear  Yourjewelrp  Long. 

With  longer  skirts  and  the  more  formal 
type  of  draped  dress  the  bobbed-hair  girl  has 
had  to  grow  up  over  night,  says  the  De- 
lineator. The  closer  hair-dressing  is  partly 
responsible  for  the  vogue  of  the  long  ear- 
ring, which  for  evening  reaches  almost  to  the 
shoulder.  Some  of  them  seen  in  the  shop  win- 
dows are  made  of  heavy"  red  gold  in  long, 
narrow  Egj-ptian  designs  triangular  in  shape! 
Cr>-stal  is  ven,'  smart  for  evening  and  steel 
and  jade  are  used  for  either  evening  or  after- 
noon. Very  large  hoop  earrings  are  also  worn 
in  fine  lines  of  jet  or  Jade  or  amber. 

For  evening  the  very  short  sleeve  bracelets 
are  worn  by  the  dozen.     They  are  the  narrow 
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In  the  Galleries 
Vickery,    Atkins    & 

is  to  be  seen  a  most  ui 
hibition  of  French,  It 
English  furniture,  tapestries  and 
objects  of  art  of  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centur- 
ies. The  collection  was  formed 
by  Charles  Roberson  of  London, 
who  has  for  many  years  specialized 
in  aatique  furnishings  acquired  from 
the  old  English  estates.  There,  ire 
in  the  present  display  some  ex- 
quisite examp'es  of  furniture  covered  w,th 
p-titpoial  needlewo'k,  some  English  A 
orig'n,  others  French  of  the  period  of 
Louis  XV  and  XVI;  as  well  as  cabinet 
work  with  ormolu  mounting  connecied 
w.lh  the  famous  names  of  Goulhiereand 
Riesener.  1  he  collections  of  Lord  ENcn- 
boro,  Lord  Foley,  Lord  Lovelace  and 
L^dy  Fai'banks  have  furnished  much  of 
this  material, and  ihe  Itdlian  Renaissance 
b  onzes  are  from  the  Featherstonhaugh 
collecii'^n. 


bangle  type  set  with  brilliant:,  emeralds, 
rubies  or  sapphires  or  their  sy-.-.-aic  rela- 
tions. A  bar  pin  of  diamonds  or  pearls  main- 
tains the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bateau-neck 
body,  while  the  necklace  for  either  afternoon 
or  evening  is  the  single  or  triple  string  of 
pearls. 

mm^ 

In  order  that  women  with  children  may 
delve  into  politics  the  Women's  Democratic 
Club  of  Park  City,  Nebraska,  has  elected  a 
"baby   tender." 

*•» 

The  ruddy  kingfisher,  a  bird  native  of 
Borneo,  makes  its  net  in  the  hive  of  a  pe- 
culiarly vicious  kind  of  bee. 


^Z'  '*-^  SanJyandsco 
281  Geary  St ,  nr.  Powell 


Occasional 
Tables 

Here  is  one  of  the  choice  patterns 
among  our  stock  of  occasional 
tables.  We  have  a  complete  as- 
sembly of  these  beautiful  tables 
which  we  are  offering  as  low  as 
$18.50    and  up  to    $90.00. 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porchei. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  dear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.  Box  S48,  Santa  Barbara.  Cai_ 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

He — Harvey  said  women  have  no  souls. 
She — David  said  all  men  are  liars. — Bosion 
Transcript. 

^rosh — I've  been  trying  to  think  of  a  word 
for  two  weeks.  Soph — How  about  fortnight? 
Syracuse  Orange  Peel. 

"But  are  you  sure  he's  a  police  dog? 
"Positive,  my  dear ;  he's  always  hangin; 
around  the  kitchen." — Life. 

"What's  the  trouble  ?"  "The  car  won't  run." 
"What's  the  matter?"  "Pa's  been  fixing  it 
again." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"'Ave  a  bit  o'  ketchup  with  yer  sossidge, 
Sam?"  "Not  for  me,  thanks.  Gildin'  the  lily, 
I  calls  it." — London  Humorist. 

"Impossible,  is  he?"  "Judge  for  yourself. 
He  tliinks  Walter  Camp  is  where  the  football 
players  train." — Pitt.  Panther. 

Sue — He  actually  blushed  after  he  had 
kissed  me.  Lou — My  dear,  you  shouldn't 
apply  your  rouge  so  thickly. — Judge. 

Mistress — Nora,  I  won't  have  that  husky 
milkman  in  my  kitchen.  Nora — ^All  right, 
mum,  I  know  a  smaller  one. — Notre  Dame 
Juggler. 

He — I  can  not  go  to  the  theatre  so  often 
I  must  think  about  my  bills.  She — Well,  can't 
you  think  about  your  bills  in  the  theatre  ? — 
London  Opinion. 

"You  have  no  lower  classes  in  this 
country?"  "Certainly  we  have."  "And  what 
do  you  call  them?"  "Pedestrians." — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 

"Are  the  directions  clear  to  you  now,  Jeffer- 
son?" "Yas,  sah,  all  except  one  thing,  doctah. 
Was  I  to  take  dose  little  pills  externally  or 
befo'  meals  ?" — Judge. 

Kant — This  place  certainly  turns  out  fine 
men.  Descartes — When  did  you  graduate  ? 
Kant — Didn't  graduate ;  they  turned  me  out. 
— Notre  Dame  Juggler. 

Tramp — I've  eaten  nothin'  but  snowballs  for 
three  days,  mum.  Lady — You  poor  man ! 
What  would  you  have  done  had  it  been  sum- 
mertime ? — Boston  Transcript. 

Agitated  Manager — Sa^-,  don't  you  know 
that  you  shouldn't  whistle  in  the  lobby  like 
that?  Bellboy — Boss,  I  aint  whJstlin'.  I'se 
pagin'  Missus  Jones'  dawg. — Life. 

"Take  it  from  me,"  said  the  senior,  "there 
are  two  kinds  of  women  you  can't  trust. 
Those  with  bobbed  hair  and  those  without  it." 
Johns  Hopkins  Black  and  Blue  Jay. 

Her  Father — But,  young  man,  do  you  think 
you  can  make  my  daughter  happy?  Her 
Suitor — Do  I  ?  I  wisb  you  could  have  seen 
her  when  I  proposed  ! — London  Opinion. 

Retiring  Pew-Opener  (initiating  netv  one 
into  his  duties) — Remember,  Mr.  Higgins, 
they  are  very  good  Christians  here  until  you 
show  some  one  else  into  their  pew. — Punch. 

"Tommj^"  asked  the  teacher,  "what  can  you 
tell  of  America's  foreign  relations  at  the 
present  time?"  "They're  all  pretty  poor," 
said  the  brightest  boy  in  the  class. — New  York 
Sun. 

"Now  that  you  two  are  one,"  began  the 
vicar.  "Which  one?"  asked  the  demure  bride 
"Ah,"  said  the  vicar,  who  was  a  married  man 
"You  must  find  that  out  for  yourselves."— 
London  Daily   News. 

.  Woman — Now,  if  you  don't  leave  at  once 
I'll  call  my  husband,  and  he  used  to  play  foot- 
ball at  Harvard.  Tramp — Lady,  if  youse  love 
yer  husband,  don't ;  because  I  used  to  pla> 
wid  Yale. — Colorado   Dodo, 

"Have  you  made  any  improvements  around 
the  farm?"  "Yes,  sir,"  declared  Farmer  Corn- 
tosseL  "We've  rechrjstened  the  old  barn. 
We  call  it  a  garage  and  make  the  summer 
boarders  pay  rent  for  it." — Washington  Star. 

"So  your  boy  has  graduated  from  college." 
"Yes."     "What  is  he  going  to  do  now  ?"     "I 


don't  know.  He  didn't  pitch  well  enough  to 
make  the  major  league  and  there's  no  money 
playing  professional  football." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Teacher — This  time  we  are  going  to  have 
a  little  talk  on  wading  birds.  Of  these  the 
familiar  stork  is  one — what  are  you  laughing 
at,  Elsie?  Little  Elsie — Oh,  but  teacher — the 
idea  of  there  being  any  storks  ! — Stockholm 
Kasper. 

"Let  me  see!  When  was  this  little  boy 
born,  Brother  Johnson?"  inquired  the  pre- 
siding elder.  "Well,  sir,"  replied  Gap  Johnson 
of  Rumpus  Ridge,  "it  was  just  before  or  right 
after  my  best  dog  died,  and  I  haint  presizely 
shore  which." — Kajisas  City  Star. 


Grm  Mining. 
With  all  its  mineral  wealth  the  United 
States  does  not  take  high  rank  in  gem  mining, 
and  its  production  during  the  year  for  which 
figures  are  available  reached  only  a  value  of 
$110,000,  states  the  Washington  Star.  This, 
however,  is  the  lowest  total  since  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  began  the  collection  of  sta- 
tistics in  1883,  except  in  the  single  year  of 
1896,  when  the  value  dropped  to  $87,500. 

Four  gem  minerals — corundum,  quartz, 
tourmaline  and  turquoise — represent  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  annual  value,  the  chief  stone 
of  the  lot  being  the  sapphire  variety  of  corun- 
dum, which  is  used  industrially  for  the  friction- 
less  bearings  of  watches  and  other  instru- 
ments. The  gem  minerals  are  chiefly  supplied 
by  Montana,  Nevada,  California,  Colorado, 
Maine  and  Arizona,  although  some  production 
is  reported  by  twenty  other  states.  Arkansas 
yielded  a  number  of  good-sized  diamonds  last 
year,  including  a  canary-colored  octahedron 
weighing  nearly  eighteen  carats,  but  the  total 
production  annually  of  the  country  never  ex- 
ceeds a  few  thousand  dollars. 

One  of  the  government  experts  gives  an 
interesting  description  of  the  sapphires  of 
Montana.  The  only  systematic  mining  for 
these  precious  stones  in  the  United  States  is 
done  in  that  state.  The  annual  output  is 
something  like  500,000,  including  the  stones 
that  are  suitable  for  cutting  as  gems  and  those 
that  are  useful  only  for  mechanical  purposes. 
It  is  said  that  the  lapidaries  of  Montana  do 
work  that  is  comparable  to  the  work  done  on 
stones  sent  to  London  to  be  cut. 

Montana  might  well  be  called  the  "gem 
state,'-  in  view  of  the  fact  that  her  output 
of  precious  stones  exceeds  the  production  in 
that  line  of  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Siberia  The  Newest  'West. 
Siberia  may  prove  to  be  our  newest  west, 
according  to  the  Portland  Oregonian.  It  is  a 
country  of  great  wealth  in  timber,  agriculture, 
minerals,  furs  and  fisheries,  it  is  a  field  for 
American  enterprise  and  it  will  demand  every- 
thing that  America  can  supply.  There  is  a 
market  for  logging  and  sawmill  machinerj-,  for 
mining  machinerj'  and  concentrating  mills,  for 
railroad  material  and  equipment,  for  cannery 
equipment  and  for  all  kinds  of  factory  ap- 
paratus. The  men  who  buy  and  operate  all 
this  apparatus  will  consume  all  kinds  of  manu- 
factured  goods. 

Though  still  wearing  the  red  cloak  of  com- 
munism,   the   Moscow   soviet   is   restoring  the 
hated  capitalism  with  full  freedom  to  conduct 
its  enterprises  in  its  own  way,  and  the  Chita 
tcted  to  act  the  more 
action  because  it  has 
an  is  out  of  favor  be- 
occupation,     and    the 
favor  because  it  has 
e ,  other    Western    na- 
;  the  capital,  the  men 
j    of   pioneer   impulse 
I  th^t  an  undeveloped 
e    only    white    man's 
should  attract  Amer- 
any   yellow   or  brown 
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of  Corsica. 
Napoleon  Romanetti,  reputed  to  be  the  last 
Corsican  bandit  of  the  old  t>'pe,  died,  as  all 
men  of  his  school  would  like  to  do,  with  his 
boots  on,  says  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
After  successfully  defying  the  officers  of  the 
law  for  years,  Romanetti  was  shot  by  a 
gendar"'e  as  he  was  tr^'ing  to  make  his  get- 
away in  ^n  automobile  owned  by  the  wife  of 
the  prefect  of  Corsica.  Craftsman  he  was  to 
the  last ;  he  spumed  other  occupations,  stick- 
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ing  to  banditry  until  the  end.  Jealous  of  his 
calling,  its  traditions,  its  code  of  etiquette,  he 
more  than  once  protested,  through  the  col- 
umns of  Corsican  newspapers,  against  the  epi- 
thet of  common  robber  hurled  against  him  by 
the  Paris  press.  Not  a  common  robber  was 
he.  Far  from  it.  Was  it  not  his  custom  to 
treat  his  victims  politely  ?  Did  he  not,  when- 
ever circumstances  permitted,  entertain  them 
right  royally,  after  separating  them  from  their 
valuables  ?  Was  he  not  an  ornament  to  Cor- 
sican society,  a  credit  to  the  bandit's  pro- 
fession ? 

Romanetti,  in  truth,  had  long  outlived  his 
generation.  Of  this  the  automobile  in  which 
he  met  his  death  was  a  signal  proof.  The 
Corsica  of  romance  and  of  story,  the  Corsica 
of  Bonaparte  and  the  vendetta,  had  no  room 
in  it  for  flivvers  and  touring  cars.  The  com- 
ing of  the  motor  sounded  the  knell,  not  only 
of  the  profession  of  the  gentleman  bandit, 
but  also,  and  no  less  surely,  of  the  Corsica  of 
banditry  and  blood  feuds.  Mr.  Henry  Ford 
no  doubt  has  done  more  than  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  gendarfties  to  stamp  out  banditrj'  in 
this  island,  114  miles  in  length  and  fifty-two 
in  breadth.  The  Corsican  bandit  of  the  future 
must  go  elsewhere  than  the  highways  of  his 
native  island  to  ply  his  calling. 


Mah  Jongg. 

China's  Christmas  present  to  America  this 
year  is  Mah  Jongg,  says  the  New  York 
Tribune.  The  game  that  has  caught  the  fancy 
of  New  York's  holiday  shoppers  has  been  a 
long  time  arriving.  It  was  played  perhaps 
by  Confucius,  and  certainly  by  mandarins  and 
lesser  folk  in  China  ever  since  his  day. 

Why  did  not  Marco  Polo  bring  it  from 
Cathay  along  with  plaj-ing  cards,  as  tradition 
tells  ?  Goodness  knows.  Time  has  its  re- 
venge, at  any  rate.  In  this  year  of  our  Lord 
polite  gamesters  will  be  building  the  Chinese 
Great  Wall  with  little  domino-like  affairs  of 
bamboo  and  ivor>',  hand-carved  and  colored 
in  exquisite  patterns,  of  which  the  suits  are 
winds  and  dragons,  flowers  and  seasons. 
There  are  dice,  too,  and  sets  of  counters — 
heaven,  earth,  male  and  female.  As  the  game 
unfolds  the  player  may  get  "a  moon  trom  tne 
bottom  of  the  sea"  or  "a  plum  blossom  in  un- 
seasonable time."  It  is  all  most  delicately 
sensuous,  most  alluring. 

Mah  Jongg  is  a  pastime  for  long  leisure, 
typical  of  the  Orient,  where  they  let  the 
legions  thunder  past,  then  plunge  in  thought 
again.  Not  so  deep  as  chess,  which  also  came 
from  China's  neighborhood,  and  with  a  high 
percentage  of  chance,  it  requires  application 
and  a  good  measure  of  skill.  Its  scheme  is  as 
complex  as  its  apparatus  is  charming.  Don't 
waste  a  Mah  Jongg  set  on  one  who  doesn't 
like  to  use  his  wits. 

In  China  Mah  Jongg,  meaning  sparrow,  is 
the  aristocrat  oi  indoor  games.  High  officials 
are  much  addicted  to  this  combination,  as  a 
writer  has  described  it  in  the  Tribune's  Maga- 
j^ine,  of  rhummy,  dominoes,  poker  and  chil- 
dren's building  blocks.  It  is  their  form  of  a 
junket,  and  the  people  frequently  grumble 
about  the  governmental  "sparrow  parties."  It 
might  be  dangerous  to  let  our  congressmen 
get  hold  of  such  an  engrossing  toy. 

Mountainous  Photography. 
Gutzon   Borglum,    world-renowned   sculptor, 
is  preparing  to  attempt  to  print  a  picture  on 


the  side  of  Stone  Mountain,  near  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  a 
photographer  prints  on  sensitized  paper,  re- 
marks the  New  York  Tribune. 

Barrels  of  chemicals  for  sensitizing  the 
mountain  and  developing  the  "negative"  and 
the  most  powerful  projecting  lamp  ever  built 
have  been  contracted  for  by  Mr.  Borglum. 

Using  the  night  as  his  "dark  room,"  he 
plans  first  to  treat  the  side  of  the  mountain 
with  chemicals.  Then  from  a  spot  700  feet 
QWQy  tli<^  picture  he  hopes  to  print  will  be 
projected  on  the  mountain  f i  om  the  huge 
lamp.  Three  or  four  hours'  exposure  will  be 
given. 

After  the  proper  exposure  the  developing 
will  begin.  First,  down  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain will  come  barrels  of  developer,  then  the 
fixing  bath  and  finally  tons  of  clear  water. 

If  successful  he  will  use  the  picture  in  his 
work  of  can'ing  the  Confederate  monument 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 


A  tj'pewriter  which  writes  music  has  been 
invented  by  an  Italian. 


7%c  Catacombs  of  Cypress  Lawn 

Comparable  with  the  luxurious  tombs 
of  ancient  Egyptian  kings,  yet  within 
the  means  of  people  of  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. 

A  stone  edifice,  highly  artistic  in  ap- 
pearance, containing  a  magnificent 
chapel.  Eleven  Tomb  Rooms,  425 
Crypts. 

Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery 
Association 


Pbie  Douglas  4772 


995  Market  St. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

DEFLEXOGR^PH.  fi's  any  phonrgraph. 
Stops  scratch  and  surface  noises.  Soitens  toor. 
mmense  profi  s,  VANTONE  CO..  DepL  102, 
IBox  1244.  City  Hall  Station,  New  York.        n 
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